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JAAPIIAK  or  JAFFIR,  Ebn  Thophail,  the  son  of  n  hind, 

flourished  in  the  twelfth  century,  during  the  enlightened  domi- 
nation cif  the  Arabs  in  Spain.  He  was  a  native  of  Seville,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  the  preceptor  of  Maimonides and  Averrhoes. 

Of  his  various  writings,  erne,  the  "Life  of  Hai  Ebn  Yokdhan," 
has  had  the  fortune  to  he  widely  read,  having  been  translated 
into  several  languages.  Rabbi  Moses  of  Narbonne  translated 
the  work  into  Hebrew  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  published  it 
with  illustrative  comments.  Mr.  Pococke,  in  1671,  published  an 
edition  in  Arabic  and  Latin;  and  in  1708  Mr.  Ockley  published 
an  English  translation.  The  quakers,  who  imagined  that  there 
was  something  in  the  story  that  favoured  their  peculiar  notions, 
also  published  a  translation — 1!.  II. 

JABLONSKI,  Daniel  Ernst,  a  well-known  German  theo- 
logian, born  near  Dantzic  in  lu'GO.  His  father  was  a  Bohemian 
who  had  been  compelled  by  religious  persecution  to  retire  to 
Dantzic.  Daniel  studied  first  under  his  father,  and  then  at 
Lissa  in  Poland,  whence  he  removed  in  1G77  to  the  university 
of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  where  he  applied  himself  to  philo- 
sophy, theology,  and  the  eastern  languages.  In  1G80-83  he 
travelled  into  Holland  and  England,  remaining  for  some  time 
at  Oxford.  In  1083  he  became  pastor  at  Magdeburg,  and  in 
168G  rector  of  the  school  at  Lissa.  In  1G90  he  removed  to 
Konigsberg  as  chaplain  to  the  court,  and  in  1G93  to  a  similar 
post  at  Berlin.  In  170G  the  university  of  Oxford  made  him 
doctor  of  divinity.  Jablonski  translated  into  Latin  Richard  Bent- 
ley's  Boyle  lecture  against  atheism,  and  works  by  Josiah  Wood- 
ward and  Bishop  Burnet.  In  1G99  lie  published  his  Biblia 
I  [ebraica,  with  a  preface,  which  has  been  inserted  in  other  editions. 
Under  his  superintendence  the  Talmud  was  printed  at  Berlin, 
1715—21.  He  also  wrote  "Historia  consensus  Sendomiriensis;" 
'•  Desideria  oppressorum  in  Polonia  evangelicorum,"  &c.  Jab- 
lonski took  an  active  part  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  is  especially 
remembered  for  his  efforts  to  promote  a  union  between  the 
Reformed  Lutheran  and  other  protestant  churches,  including 
those  of  England.  He  was  encouraged  in  these  efforts  by  Fred- 
crick  I.,  king. if  Prussia.     He  died  at  Berlin  in  1741. — B.  II.  C. 

JABLONSKI,  Johann  Theodob,  elder  brother  of  Daniel 
Ernst,  was  horn  about  1654,  and  died  at  Berlin  in  1731. 
Although  he  paid  especial  attention  to  the  law,  he  cultivated 
other  departments  of  study.  He  compiled  a  German-French  and 
French-German  Dictionary,  a  Universal  Dictionary  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  a  few  other  works. — B.  II.  C. 

JABLONSKI,  Paul  Ernst,  the  son  of  Daniel  Ernst,  was 
born  in  1G93,  and  produced  his  tirst  work,  an  academical  disser- 
tation, "  De  Lingua  Lycaonica,"  in  1714.  Having  learned  from 
the  celebrated  La  Croze  the  Coptic  language,  he  was  allowed 
to  travel  at  the  expense  of  government  in  Germany,  Holland, 
England,  and  France,  and  made  a  valuable  collection  of  Coptic 
and  other  books.  The  remaining  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
by  him  as  a  preacher,  professor,  and  author.  His  works  are 
very  numerous;  those  on  christian,  biblical,  and  Egyptian  anti- 
quities are  still  consulted.      He  died  in  1757. — B.  H.  C. 

JACK.  GILBERT,  a  learned  metaphysician  and  professor  of 
philosophy,  was  born  at  Aberdeen,  probably  about  the  year  1578. 
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He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  under  Thomas  <  'argill, 
a  celebrated  grammarian  and  master  of  the  grammar-school  in 
Aberdeen,  and  then  became  a  student  in  Marischal  college.  By 
the  advice  of  Robert  Harvie,  the  principal,  Jack  proceeded  to  the 
continent  and  prosecuted  his  studies,  first  at  the  college  of  Ilelm- 
stiidt,  and  then  at  Herborn,  where  he  took  his  degree.  Attracted 
by  the  high  reputation  of  the  university  which  had  been  recently 
founded  at  Leyden,  he  removed  thither;  and  having  obtained 
employment  as  a  private  lecturer,  he  became  so  eminent  for 
his  ability  and  learning,  that  in  1G04  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy — a  position  which  not  a  few  of  his  leaned 
countrymen  held  at  this  period  in  continental  colleges.  lie  at 
the  same  time  continued  diligently  to  prosecute  his  own  studies, 
particularly  in  medicine,  and  took  his  degree  in  that  science  in 
1611.  Jack  was  the  first  who  taught  metaphysics  at  Leyden, 
and  his  lectures  soon  gained  him  great  celebrity.  In  1G1  1  lie 
published  his  "  Institutiones  Physical,"  a  considerable  portion  of 
which  is  occupied  with  metaphysical  discussions  in  which  lie  dis- 
plays great  acuteness.  His  next  work  entitled  "  Primae  Philo- 
sophic Institutiones,"  was  prepared  at  the  suggestion  of  his 
friend  Grotius,  and  was  published  in  1G1G.  In  1G24  appeared 
his  "Institutiones  Medicaj,"  which  was  received  with  great  appro- 
bation. About  this  period  Jack  was  offered  the  professorship  of 
history  at  Cambridge,  but  declined  the  office.  He  died  11th 
April,  1G28,  before  he  had  completed  his  fiftieth  year. —  J.  T. 

JACKSON,  Andrew,  General,  twice  president  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  at  Wazhaw  in  South  Carolina  on  the  15th  of 
March,  17G7.  His  father,  of  a  family  originally  Scotch,  was  of 
presbyterian  north  of  Ireland  extraction,  and  had  migrated  with 
his  wife  and  children  to  America.  He  had  not  cleared  his  small 
location  when  he  died,  leaving  his  widow  to  struggle  on  as  she 
best  could.  The  future  president  of  the  States  was  a  post- 
humous child,  born  in  the  poor  South  Carolina  log-hut  a  few  days 
after  his  father's  death.  Under  these  circumstances  his  educa- 
tion was  of  the  scantiest,  and  to  the  very  last  indeed  Ins  culture 
remained  of  the  most  superficial  kind.  Early,  however,  he  received 
a  military  education  in  the  school  of  practical  warfare.  While 
quite  a  boy  he  fought  as  a  volunteer  on  the  American  side,  when 
the  tide  of  war  rolled  over  South  Carolina.  This  was  not  the 
training  for  a  youth  who  had  naturally  little  that  was  elevated 
in  his  character;  and  at  fifteen  Jackson,  reckless  and  dissolute, 
was  on  the  high  road  to  ruin.  He  suddenly  checked  himself,  so 
far  at  least  as  to  commence  the  study  of  law,  and  in  time  settled 
down  as  a  lawyer  at  Nashville,  the  capital  of  what  is  now  the 
state  of  Tennessee.  He  rose  to  be  district  attorney,  and  from 
the  first  many  of  his  fees  were  paid  in  the  shape  of  land,  plentiful 
and  comparatively  worthless  then,  but  which,  as  population  and 
cultivation  expanded,  grew  to  be  very  valuable.  By  1796  Ten- 
nessee had  become  instead  of  a  terrritory  a  state,  and  Jackson, 
bold,  energetic,  and  popular,  was  sent  to  congress  on  democratic 
principles,  towards  the  close  of  Washington's  final  presidency. 
After  two  sessions  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Tennessee;  and  tradition  still  speaks  of  his  rough 
ami  ready  decisions,  more  notable  for  shrewdness  than  for  their 
eloquence  of  expression.     In  the  military  career,  in  which  be 
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was  afterwards  to  be  distinguished,  he  met  with  at  first  consider- 
able obstruction.  It  was  by  a  single  vote  that  he  was  elected  a 
major-general  in  the  Tennessee  militia;  and  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  with  England  in  1812,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the 
central  government  could  be  persuaded  to  avail  itself  of  his 
services';  indeed  it  was  only  on  raising  a  considerable  volunteer 
force  that  he  received  a  command.  In  1813-14  he  distinguished 
i  in  a  war  with  the  Creek  Indians,  and  the  following  year 
he  received  the  appointment  of  major-general  in  the  United 
army.  It  was  at  the  close  of  the  year  that  he  gained 
his  highest  military  fame  at  the  capture  of  Pensacola  (7th 
November),  and  by  his  spirited  defence  of  New  Orleans.  On  the 
mber,  L814,  the  British  General  Keane,  with  one 
thousand  six  hundred  men,  was  within  two  hours'  march  from 
',-:  ans.  Ja  kson  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  defence,  and 
of  the  repulse  which  the  British  sustained  at  the  so-called  battle 
of  New  Orleans  on  the  5th  of  January,  1815.  Recent  researches 
have  disproved  the  mythus  of  the  "  cotton  bags  "  as  the  agency 
by  which  Now  Orleans  was  protected.  It  was  a  system  of  earth- 
works, skilfully  improvised  by  Jackson,  that  held  the  British 
in  check  until  the  repulse  of  the  8th  of  January.  His  success 
-t  the  British  gained  him  unbounded  popularity,  to  such  an 
extent  even  as  to  neutralize  the  protests  naturally  educed  by  his 
conduct  in  the  war  of  1818  against  the  Seminole  Indians,  when 
his  treatment  of  Indians,  Englishmen,  and  Spanish  authorities 
was  of  the  most  violent  and  lawless  kind.  But  he  had  become 
an  American  hero ;  his  politics  too  were  ultra-democratic,  and 
all  attempts  in  congress  to  procure  a  censure  of  his  conduct  w  ere 
unsuccessful.  He  had  acted  as  United  States  commissioner  in  the 
negotiations  with  Spain  for  the  transfer  of  Florida,  had  been  its 
governor,  and  again  represented  Tennessee  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  when  in  1824  he  became  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency.  His  majority  was  not  as  large  as  the  constitution 
required,  and  the  house  of  representatives  on  whom  in  that  case 
the  choice  of  president  devolved,  elected  one  of  his  competitors, 
Mr.  Adams.  In  1828,  however,  Jackson  was  elected  president, 
and  at  the  expiry  of  his  term  was  re-elected  in  1832.  In  his 
long  tenure  of  this  high  office,  he  displayed  on  a  conspicuous 
the  qualities  which  had  marked  him  from  childhood:  he 
was  resolute,  firm,  unscrupulous;  always  ready  to  blend  personal 
feeling  with  political  sentiment.  He  was  almost  the  first  presi- 
dent who,  on  his  accession  to  office,  made  something  very  like  a 
clean  sweep  of  the  American  civil  service,  displacing  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  republic  the  federal  officials  who 
were  in  the  interests  of  his  political  antagonists,  and  replacing 
them  by  adherents  of  his  own  party,  the  democratic.  Of  his 
domestic  policy,  his  war  against  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the 
United  States  bank  used  to  be  considered  the  chief  item;  but 
it  must  yield  now  in  importance  to  his  intrepid  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  the  nullification  movement  of  1832-33.  Nullification 
may  be  considered  the  parent  of  the  recent  secession  movement, 
but  Jackson  crushed  it  by  his  promptitude  and  energy.  Dis- 
pleased with  the  protective  tariff  of  the  States,  South  Carolina 
asserted  her  right  to  "  nullify  "  or  render  of  no  effect  any  law 
for  the  payment  of  obnoxious  duties,  and  arming  and  organizing 
herself  as  she  did,  secession  was  clearly  a  possibility.  Jackson 
fulminated  a  proclamation  against  the  movement;  reinforced  the 
forts  in  the  "nullifying"  districts;  ordered  vessels  of  war  to 
Charleston;  announced  his  intention  of  repelling  force  by  force, 
and  of  arresting  and  trying  for  treason  on  the  first  act  of  rebellion 
all  nullifying  members  of  congress — Mr.  Calhoun,  their  leader, 
among  the  rest.  The  nullitiers  were  cowed,  their  movement 
collapsed,  and  a  compromise  bill  was  passed  by  congress.  General 
on  withdrew  into  private  life  at  the  close  of  his  second 
presidency,  and  died  on  the  8th  of  June,  1845,  at  his  seat,  the 
Hermitage,  near  Nashville,  Tennessee.  The  elaborate  life  of  him 
by  Mr.  Barton,  New  York,  1860-G1,  is  a  singularly  instructive, 
interesting,  and  lively  contribution  to  the  biography  and  secret 
history  of  American  politics. — F.  E. 

JACKSON,  ARTHUR,  a  Puritan  divine,  was  born  in  1593  at 
Little  YValdingfield  in  Suffolk,  and  educated  in  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  where,  after  taking  his  degree  of  A.M.,  he  continued 
to  reside  till  1619.  Having  married,  he  became  first  lecturer, 
and  then  rector  of  St.  Michael's,  Wood  Street,  London,  whore 
he  abounded  in  labours  for  the  good  of  his  flock — refusing  to 
quit  them  when  the  plague  broke  out  in  1024 — and  being 
content  to  spend  among  them  £2000  of  his  own  property,  a 
sacrifice  rendered  necessary  by  the  smallness  of  the  living.     He 


refused  to  read  the  Book  of  Sports  to  his  congregation ;  but 
when  some  persons  complained  of  him  to  the  archbishop  for  the 
omission,  Laud  replied — "Mr.  Jackson  is  a  quiet  peaceable  man, 
and  therefore  I  will  not  have  him  meddled  with."  From  St. 
Michael's  he  removed  to  St.  Faith's,  under  St.  Paul's;  and  while 
minister  there  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  was  confined  to  the 
Fleet  for  seventeen  weeks  for  refusing  to  give  evidence  against 
Mr.  Love,  in  addition  to  a  fine  of  £500.  At  the  Restoration, 
when  Charles  II.  passed  through  the  city  on  his  way  to  White- 
hall, he  was  chosen  by  the  London  clergy  to  present  his  majesty 
with  a  Bible,  which  he  did  in  a  short  congratulatory  speech ;  to 
which  Charles  replied  with  characteristic  politeness  and  insin- 
cerity, that  "he  must  attribute  his  restoration,  under  God,  to 
the  prayers  and  endeavours  of  the  ministers  of  London ;"  upon 
which  Dr.  Calamy  drily  remarks — "  If  so,  he  made  them  a  sad 
return  afterwards."  Jackson  was  one  of  the  numerous  London 
puritans  who  had  experience  two  years  after  of  the  royal  grati- 
tude. In  1602  he  was  ejected  from  his  parish,  and  retired  to 
live  with  his  son  at  Edmonton,  where  he  occupied  his  time  in 
the  preparation  of  "Annotations  on  the  Bible,"  three  volumes  of 
which  were  published  in  his  lifetime,  and  a  fourth  by  his  son, 
bringing  down  the  work  as  far  as  Jeremiah.  He  died  August  5, 
1666,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  Though  a  consistent  sufferer 
in  the  cause  of  puritanism,  he  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  all  parties, 
so  that  a  stranger  once  hinted  to  him  his  danger  of  our  Saviour's 
"woe,"  because  "all  men  spake  well  of  him." — P.  L. 

JACKSON,  John,  an  Arian  divine  of  the  Church  of  England, 
was  born  April  4,  1686,  at  Lensey  in  Yorkshire,  where  his 
father  was  rector,  and  was  educated  at  Doncaster  school  and 
Jesus  college,  Cambridge.  In  1708,  after  taking  his  B.A. 
degree,  he  entered  into  orders,  and  two  years  later  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  rectory  of  Rossington.  In  1714  he  began  to 
publish,  taking  side  with  the  arianism  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  in 
three  anonymous  letters  in  defence  of  the  "  Scripture  Doctrine 
of  the  Trinity" — a  controversy  in  which  he  continued  to  take 
part  till  1738,  and  to  which  he  contributed  no  fewer  than  nine 
treatises.  In  1718  he  offered  himself  at  Cambridge  for  the 
M.A.  degree,  and  was  rejected  on  account  of  his  heretical 
opinions.  But  he  had  friends  in  high  places,  who  did  what  they 
could  to  console  him  under  this  public  mark  of  disgrace.  Lord 
Lechmere,  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  presented  him 
with  a  confratership  of  Wigston's  hospital  in  Leicester,  the 
mastership  of  which  had  been  bestowed  by  the  same  patron  on 
Dr.  Clarke  in  the  preceding  year.  Removing  his  residence  from 
Rossington  to  Leicester,  he  became  afternoon  preacher  at  St. 
Martin's  in  that  city,  and  contrived  to  defeat  several  prosecutions 
which  were  commenced  against  him  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
for  heresies  published  by  him  in  his  sermons.  After  the  publi- 
cation of  Waterland's  Case  of  the  Arian  Subscription,  he  resolved 
to  abstain  in  future  from  all  subscription  of  the  articles ;  and 
giving  up  all  hopes  of  further  ecclesiastical  preferment,  he 
devoted  the  whole  of  his  energies  to  literary  labours  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  In  1729  he  succeeded  Dr.  Clarke  in  the  mastership 
of  the  hospital,  by  the  presentation  of  the  duke  of  Rutland,  and 
in  this  position  he  remained  till  his  death  in  1763.  His  contro- 
versial pieces  were  very  numerous,  and  seemed  to  be  about 
equally  distributed  between  the  Deists,  who  believed  too  little, 
and  the  bishops,  who  seemed  to  him  to  believe  too  much,  though 
no  more  than  as  a  professed  minister  of  the  Church  of  England 
he  was  himself  bound  to  hold  and  to  teach.  He  wrote  "A 
Defence  of  Human  Liberty"  against  Collins,  and  "A  Defence  of 
Human  Reason"  against  Bishop  Gibson.  Tindal,  Morgan, 
Middleton,  Warburton,  and  Browne,  bishop  of  Cork,  were  all 
assailed  in  succession  by  his  active  and  litigious  pen ;  nor  did 
even  his  fellow-arian  and  friend  William  Winston  escape,  with 
whom  he  held  an  epistolary  debate  on  some  points  of  Jewish 
antiquities  touching  the  high  priest.  His  best  work  was  his  last, 
published  in  1752,  the  "Chronological  Antiquities."  In  17G4 
Memoirs  of  him  were  published  by  Dr.  Sutton  of  Leicester. — P.  L. 
JACKSON,  John,  R.A.  :  This  admirable  English  portrait 
painter  was,  like  Annibal  Carracci,  the  son  of  a  tailor,  and  he 
was  brought  up  to  his  father's  business.  Jackson  was  born  at 
Lastingham  in  Yorkshire  in  1778,  and  he  early  showed  such 
talent  for  art  that  Lord  Mulgrave  and  Sir  George  Beaumont 
liberally  purchased  the  unexpired  period  of  his  apprenticeship  to 
the  humble  occupation  to  which  he  was  bound;  and  Sir  George 
enabled  him  in  1797  to  become  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy 
in  London,  by  giving  him  a  room  in  his  own  house  in  town,  and 
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allowing  hi:n  an  annuity  of  6fty  pounds.  Jackson  soon  attracted 
notice  by  his  pencil  and  water-colour  portraits,  and  ultimately 
attained  distinction  as  a  portrait  painter  in  oil;  and  in  1817  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy.  In  the  summer  of 
1819  he  visited  Rome,  in  company  witli  Sir  Francis  Cliantrey 
Here  he  painted  a  portrait  of  Canova  for  Chantrey,  and  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Uoman  Academy  of  St.  Luke.  He  died 
at  bis  house  in  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  June  1st,  1831. 
Jackson  was  a  bold  and  effective  painter,  and  exceedingly  rapid, 
lie  is  said  once  for  a  wager  to  have  commenced  and  finished  five 
male  portraits  in  a  single  day.  But  though  so  skilful,  it  was 
only  during  the  hitter  years  of  his  life  that  he  was  completely 
employed;  he  used  then  to  receive  fifty  guineas  for  a  head.  His 
most  celebrated  works  are  the  portraits  of  Flazman,  of  Canova, 
Lady  Dover,  and  one  of  himself,  all  admirable  in  colour  and 
in  effect — that  of  Flaxinan  is  particularly  excellent.  Jackson 
exhibited  one  hundred  and  forty-five  portraits  at  the  Royal 
Academy  between  the  years  1804  and  1830. — K.  X.  W. 

JACKSON,  John'  Baptist,  a  celebrated  English  wood- 
engraver,  who  flourished  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Most  of  his  professional  life  seems  to  have  been  spent 
on  the  continent,  first  at  Paris  and  afterwards  at  Venice.  He 
engraved  many  vignettes  and  ornaments  for  books;  but  his  cele- 
brity is  chiefly  due  to  his  engravings  from  drawings  by  the  great 
masters,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  effect  of  the 
originals  by  a  combination  of  wood-blocks  and  metal  plates,  some- 
what in  the  manner  previously  practised  by  Kirkall,  another  of  the 
very  few  English  wood-engravers  who  attained  distinction  before 
the  time  of  Bewick.  Neither  the  date  of  Jackson's  birth  nor  that 
of  his  death  is  known  ;  but  his  prints  range  from  1726  to  171  •"*, 
in  which  last  year  appeared  his  master-work,  a  series  of  seventeen 
large  cuts  from  drawings  by  the  great  Venetian  painters,  exe- 
cuted in  his  peculiar  method,  and  entitled  "  Titiani  Vicellii,  &c, 
opera  selectiora,  a  Joanne  Baptista  Jackson,  Anglo,  ligno  cadata, 
et  coloribos  adumbrata." — J.  T-e. 

JACKSON,  1  iK  i.mas,  D.D  ,  was  born  of  a  respectable  family 
at  Witton  in  Durham  in  1579.  He  studied  at  the  university 
of  Oxford,  where  he  graduated.  About  1622  he  became  vicar 
of  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  At 
that  period  the  theological  opinions  of  Jackson  were  in  har- 
mony with  the  Calvinism  of  the  puritans  ;  but  under  the  influ- 
ence and  by  the  bad  example  of  the  unprincipled  courtier  Neile, 
who  was  then  bishop  of  Durham,  he  began  to  favour  a  laxer  creed. 
Neile  adopted  him  his  chaplain,  and  was  so  well  satisfied  with 
htm  in  that  capacity,  that  he  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of 
Laud,  and  thus  procured  him  an  appointment  as  president  of 
Corpus  Christi,  Oxford.  This  was  followed  by  his  nomination 
as  chaplain  to  Charles  I.,  and  by  his  being  chosen  prebendary  of 
Winchester,  and  then  dean  of  Peterborough.  It  is  said  that  he 
•  nerous,  charitable,  and  humane;  that  his  religion  was 
real  and  exemplary:  and  that  he  lived  separate  from  the  world. 
He  is  also  reputed  to  have  been  well  versed  in  languages  and 
general  literature,  and  to  have  been  specially  acquainted  with  the 
fathers  and  theological  writers.  We  cannot  but  regard  this  praise 
as  somewhat  exaggerated  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  Jackson  must 
be  placed,  morally,  religiously,  and  intellectually,  before  most  of 
those  with  whom  he  was  associated.  He  found  time  to  com- 
pose a  number  of  works,  including  a  commentary  upon  the 
crc-d,  and  commentaries  upon  the  scriptures.  His  whole  works 
were  collected  and  published  in  three  large  folio  volumes  in  1673, 
with  a  memoir  prefixed.  Jackson  died  in  1CJ0,  and  his  life 
was  written  by  David  Lloyd. — B.  H.  C. 

JACKSON,  William,  well  known  to  all  lovers  of  music 
under  the  familiar  appellation  of  "Jackson  of  Exeter,"  was  the 
■on  of  a  grocer,  and  born  in  that  city  in  1730.  Having  shown, 
while  young,  a  strong  propensity  for  music,  he  was,  after  receiving 
a  liberal  education,  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the  organist  of 
the  cathedral  of  Exeter,  with  whom  he  continued  about  two 
He  was  then  Bent  to  .study  in  London,  and  became  a 
pupil  of  Travers.  organist  of  the  chapel  royal,  and  imbibed  no 
small  portion  of  that  composer's  spirit;  after  which  he  returned 
to  his  native  city,  where  l,e  settled,  and  in  1777  was  ap] 
to  the  places  of  Bub-chanter,  organist,  lay-vicar,  and  mas 
the  choristers  of  the  cathedral.  His  talents  for  composition 
were  first  rendered  conspicuous  in  the  year  1755,  by  the  publi- 
cation of  a  collection  of  "Twelve  Son--.'"  which  were  so  simple, 
t,  and  original,  that  they  immediately  became  popular 
bout  the  kingdom.    These  were  followed  by  "  Six  Sonatas 


for  the  Harpsichord,"  in  which  his  genius  did  not  display  itself 

with  so  much  advantage  as  in  his  vocal  compositions.  His 
third  work,  consisting  of  "  Six  Elegies"  in  three  parts,  preceded 
by  an  invocation,  affords  such  ample  proofs  of  his  taste,  feeling, 
and  judgment,  as  completely  to  establish  bis  reputation,  and 
rank  him  among  the  first  vocal  composers  of  his  time.  He 
afterwards  published  a  second  collection  of  "Twelve  Songs," 
which  delighted  every  ear,  and  justly  added  to  the  fame  he  had 
already  obtained.  His  next  publication  was  a  book  of  "Twelve 
Hymns."  In  the  preface  to  these  are  some  useful  hints  con- 
cerning the  style  of  this  kind  of  composition;  but  the  hymns 
themselves  have  no  particular  merit.  He  next  printed  a  third 
collection  of  "  Twelve  Songs."  His  eighth  work  was  an  "Ode 
to  Fancy,"  the  words  by  Dr.  Warton;  and  he  shortly  after  gave 
to  the  public  "  Eight  Sonatas  for  the  Harpsichord,"  written,  it 
is  said,  "  with  much  taste  and  spirit ;"  but  these  have  never  fallen 
under  our  notice.  His  two  sets  of  canzonets  for  two  voices, 
in  the  whole  twenty-four  in  number,  enjoyed  considerable  popu- 
larity. "  Time  has  not  thinned  my  flowing  hair,"  one  of  these, 
was  sung  at  almost  every  public  concert  until  within  the  last 
five-and-twenty  years.  Jackson  was  the  composer  of  two 
dramatic  poems,  "  Lycidas,"  altered  from  Milton's  poem,  and 
performed  at  Covent  Garden  in  1767  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  the  duke  of  York,  brother  to  George  III.  ;  and  "  The 
Metamorphoses,"  a  comic  opera  given  without  much  success  at 
Drury  Lane  in  1783.  Of  the  latter  he  was  supposed  to  be  also 
the  author.  But,  as  a  dramatic  composer,  his  fame  must  rest 
on  "  The  Lord  of  the  Manor,"  produced  at  the  last-mentioned 
theatre  in  1781.  The  exquisitely  tender  and  beautiful  airs — 
"Encompassed  in  an  angel's  form,"  and,  "When  first  this 
humble  roof  1  knew  " — are  alone  enough  to  preserve  the  piece 
from  being  forgotten.  Besides  the  works  enumerated,  Jackson 
composed  several  church  services  well  known  in  many  cathedrals 
and  parish  churches.  His  sendee  in  F  has  been  most  unjustly 
censured,  notwithstanding  its  great  popularity.  As  a  literary 
man,  Jackson  made  himself  known  to  the  public  in  1782  by 
the  publication  of  two  small  volumes,  entitled  "  Thirty  Letters 
on  Various  Subjects"  connected  with  literature  and  science. 
In  1791  he  published  a  pamphlet  "On  the  Present  State  of 
Music  in  London;"  and  in  1798  appeared  his  "Four  Ages, 
together  with  Essays  on  Various  Subjects."  The  greater  part 
of  the  essays  were  sketches  for  an  intended  periodical  paper, 
and  show,  as  well  as  his  letters,  the  extent  of  his  reading,  the 
variety  of  his  knowledge,  his  taste,  judgment,  and  independence 
of  mind,  whatever  might  be  the  subject  on  which  he  employed 
his  pen.  For  many  years,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
Jackson  laboured  under  the  affliction  of  a  severe  asthma.  He 
ultimately  fell  a  victim  to  dropsy  at  the  age  of  seventy-three 
in  the  month  of  July,  1803,  leaving  a  widow,  two  sons,  and  a 
daughter,  to  lament  his  loss. — E.  1  .  II. 

JACKSON.  William,  was  bora  in  Dublin  in  the  year 
1737.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Oxford, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  scholar,  both  scientific  and 
iL  He  took  holy  orders  and  attached  himself  to  the  earl 
of  Bristol,  who  made  him  his  private  chaplain.  When  the  earl 
was  appointed  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Ireland,  Jackson  was  sent  to 
that  kingdom  as  his  private  secretary,  but  the  resignation  of  his 
patron  suddenly  closed  the  bright  prospects  that  were  opening 
on  him.  Thrown  on  bis  own  resources,  Jackson  went  to  Lon- 
don and  took  to  political  writing.  His  pamphlets  against  the 
ministry  were  of  sufficient  merit  to  attract  the  favourable  notice 
of  Chatham.  He  next  became  acquainted  with  the  duchess  of 
Kingston,  who  made  him  her  confidential  secretary ;  and  when 
she  was  assailed  by  Foote,  he  wrote  for  her  those  remarkable 
letters  which  were  published  in  the  journals.  At  the  period  of 
the  French  revolution  he  went  to  Paris,  and  there  entered  into 
intrigues  with  the  directory  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to 
invade  Inland.  He  returned  to  London  in  1794  in  order  to 
obtain  information  as  to  the  practicability  of  invading  England, 
and  was  thence   to   proceed  to   Ireland  on  a  similar  m 

renewed  his  intimacy  with  an  attorney  named  Cockayne, 
whom  he  took  into  his  confidence.  Cockayne  revealed  all  he 
knew  or  suspected  to  Pitt,  by  whose  desire  he  accompanied 
Jackson  to  Ireland ;  and  when  the  evidence  of  Jackson's  guilt 
was  complete,  Cockayne  tendered  himself  as  evidence  against 
him.  In  1795  be  was  tried  for  high  treason  and  found  guilty. 
When  brought  up  to  receive  sentence  of  death  on  the  30th  of 
April  he  was  evidently  dying;  and  while  his  counsel  were  argu- 
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ing  a  point  of  law  in  his  favour,  he  sank  in  the  dock  and  expired. 
The  body  was  opened,  an  inquest  held,  and  a  verdict  returned 
of  death  from  poison. — J.  F.  \V. 

JACOB  BEN  Ciiayim,  a  Jewish  scholar,  a  native  of  Tunis, 
born  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  removed 
to  Venice,  and  entered  the  establishment  of  the  celebrated 
printer  Here  he  edited,  with  a  learned  preface,  the 

famous   I  rabbinical  11. -brew  bible, -which  contains  the 

Hebrew  text,  several  targnmsor  paraphrases,  and  commentaries 
of  eminent  rabbins,  with  various  readings  and  an  essay  upon 
accents.  This  splendid  work  appeared  in  4  vols,  folio,  in  1525, 
and  is  now  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  precious  and  remarkable 
productions  of  the  press.  Jacob  showed  by  this  undertaking 
his  diligence  as  a  compiler,  his  scrupulous  care  as  an  editor, 
and  his  judgment  as  a  critic.  He  also  published  an  edition  of 
Maimonides'  Yad  Hachazaka. — B.  H.  C. 

JACOB,  HENRY,  a  distinguished  puritan  of  the  independent 
persuasion,  was  born  in  Kent  in  1563,  and  educated  in  St. 
Mary's  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  arts.  Having 
entered  into  orders,  he  was  for  some  time  precentor  of  Corpus 
Christ]  college,  and  afterwards  obtained  the  benefice  of  Cheriton 
in  his  native  county.  About  the  year  1590  he  embraced  the 
principles  of  the  Brownists,  and  upon  the  general  banishment 
of  that  sect  in  1593,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  retiring  to 
Holland.  Having  returned  to  England  about  the  year  1597, 
he  published  in  the  following  year  a  "Treatise  of  the  Sufferings 
and  Victory  of  Christ  in  the  work  of  our  Redemption,  written 
against  certain  errors  on  these  points  publicly  preached  in 
London."  This  drew  upon  him  the  resentment  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  Jacob  again  retired  to  Holland,  where  he  shortly  after 
published,  "  Survey  of  Christ's  Sufferings  for  man's  Redemption, 
and  of  his  descent  to  Hades  or  Hell  for  our  deliverance;"  1604. 
He  settled  at  Middleburg  in  Zealand,  where  he  collected  a 
congregation  of  English  exiles,  and  continued  to  labour  as  their 
pastor  for  several  years.  Though  a  Brownist,  he  was  not  so 
extreme  and  uncharitable  as  many  of  that  sect.  He  allowed 
that  the  Church  of  England  was  a  true  church,  which  most  of 
them  denied,  and  hence  he  was  commonly  called  a  semisepara- 
tist.  This  is  the  position  taken  in  his  treatise  published  in 
1604,  "  Reasons  taken  out  of  God's  word  and  the  best  human 
testimonies,  proving  a  necessity  of  reforming  our  churches  in 
England."  In  1610  he  went  to  Leyden  to  meet  with  the  eminent 
independent  minister,  Mr.  John  Robinson,  and  to  bring  out  a 
work  entitled  "The  Divine  Beginning  and  Institution  of  Christ's 
true,  visible,  and  material  church,"  which  he  followed  up  in  1611 
with  "  A  Declaration  and  Opening  of  Certain  Points,"  &c,  a 
supplementary  treatise  to  the  former,  in  both  of  which  works  he 
maintained  the  principles  relative  to  church  government  known 
by  the  name  of  Congregationalism  or  independency.  In  1616 
he  returned  to  London  with  the  design  of  forming  a  separatist 
congregation  similar  to  those  which  he  and  Robinson  had  organ- 
ized in  Holland ;  and  the  religious  society  which  he  succeeded  in 
bringing  together  at  that  time,  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  congregational  church  in  England.  In  the  same 
year  he  gave  forth  as  the  ecclesiastical  manifesto  of  this  new 
sect  which  was  afterwards  to  grow  to  so  much  importance  and 
influence,  "A  Protestation  or  Confession  in  the  name  of  certain 
Christians,  showing  how  far  they  agree  with  the  Church  of 
England,  and  wherein  they  differ ;  with  the  reasons  of  their 
dissent  drawn  from  scripture,"  to  which  was  added  a  petition  to 
the  king  for  the  toleration  of  such  christians.  This  remarkable 
document  was  soon  after  followed  by  another  piece  from  his 
active  pen,  entitled  "A  Collection  of  sound  reasons  showing  how 
necessary  it  is  for  all  Christians  to  walk  in  all  the  ways  and 
ordinances  of  God  in  purity  and  in  a  right  way."  He  continued 
with  this  London  congregation  about  eight  years,  when,  becoming 
desirous  of  disseminating  bis  views  among  the  settlers  of  Virginia, 
he  removed  thither  in  162  1,  with  the  consent  of  his  flock;  but 
he  died  soon  after  he  set  foot  upon  the  shores  of  the  New  World 
it  the  age  of  sixty-one  years. —  P.  L. 

JACOB,  Henry,  son  of  the  above,  bom  in  1606  or  1607, 
inherited  his  father's  talents,  hut  not  his  principles.  He  was 
educated  at  Leyden,  where  he  made  great  progress  in  oriental 
studies  under  the  celebrated  Erpenius,  professor  of  Arabic;  and 
finding  a  patron  in  William,  earl  of  Pembroke,  chancellor  of 
Oxford,  he  was  admitted  by  the  university  at  the  carl's  recom- 
mendation and  request  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  Soon 
after  he  was  elected  a  probationer  fellow  of  Morton  college  and 


reader  of  philology  to  the  juniors  of  that  house.  At  Oxford  he 
was  admitted  to  the  intimacy  of  Selden,  and  assisted  him  in 
preparing  one  of  his  erudite  works  for  the  press.  When  the 
civil  troubles  under  Charles  I.  began,  he  sided  with  the  king 
and  Archbishop  Laud,  who  had  befriended  him  at  Oxford ;  and 
he  suffered  for  his  loyalty,  for  he  was  first  silenced  as  philological 
lecturer  by  the  warden  of  his  college,  and  in  the  end  deprived 
of  his  fellowship  by  the  parliamentary  visitors.  Selden  and 
other  friends  assisted  him  in  his  extremity,  "  but  being,"  says 
Wood,  "  a  shiftless  person,  as  most  mere  scholars  are,  and  the 
benefactions  of  friends  not  supplying  him,"  he  was  obliged  to 
sell  a  small  patrimony  which  he  had  in  Kent  to  supply  his 
necessities,  and  the  sum  so  obtained  happily  lasted  as  long  as 
he  lived.  He  died  soon  after  at  Canterbury,  November  5,  1652. 
He  was  a  man  of  uncommon  erudition,  as  is  evinced  by  his 
'' (Initio  inauguralis  sub  aditu  pradectionis  philological  publico 
habita  apud  collegium  Oxonio-Merton,"  4th  August,  1G36 ; 
"  Graca  et  Latina  Poemata,"  &c. — P.  L. 

JACOB,  John,  a  British  military  commander,  was  the  sixth 
son  of  the  Rev.  S.  L.  Jacob,  and  was  born  on  the  11th  January, 
1812,  at  the  village  of  Woolavington,  near  Bridgewater,  Somer- 
setshire, of  which  his  father  was  the  vicar.  He  was  educated 
chiefly  at  home  till  he  joined,  in  February,  1826,  the  East  India 
Company's  military  college  at  Addiscombe.  He  proceeded  to 
join  the  Bombay  artillery  in  1828,  his  first  commission  bearing 
date  12th  January.  From  his  youth  up  he  showed  consider- 
able mechanical  genius,  and  shortly  after  arriving  in  India,  he 
amused  himself  by  making  various  pieces  of  machinery.  In 
1836  he  was  appointed  to  conduct  some  civil  engineering  opera- 
tions in  Guzerat,  but  on  the  threatening  of  war  in  the  north- 
west in  1839,  he  returned  to  regimental  duties,  and  did  good 
sendee  in  command  of  a  company  of  artillery  on  the  frontiers 
of  Sinde  and  elsewhere.  In  January,  1842,  he  was  appointed 
to  act  as  commandant  of  the  Sinde  horse,  which  had  been  raised 
a  few  years  before  as  a  local  police  corps,  hut  under  their  new 
commandant  was  brought  into  so  perfect  a  state  of  discipline 
and  equipment  as  to  become  a  model  light  cavalry  regiment; 
and  it  was  never  after  employed  in  other  than  military  duties. 
On  12th  January,  1843,  he  became  captain  by  brevet,  and  on 
17th  February  and  24th  March  was  engaged  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  C.  Napier  in  the  obstinately-contested  battles  of 
Meanee  and  Duhba,  to  the  success  of  which  the  Sinde  horse 
contributed  in  no  slight  degree ;  and  a  little  later,  Captain 
Jacob  had  the  honour  of  virtually  putting  an  end  to  the  war  by 
the  defeat  of  Shere  Mohammad  and  the  relics  of  the  Ameer's 
army,  putting  twelve  thousand  men  to  the  rout  with  a  force  of 
only  eight  hundred.  On  our  government  being  established  in 
Sinde,  and  Sir  C.  Napier  installed  as  governor,  Captain  Jacob 
was  stationed  with  his  corps  at  Khangurh,  on  the  north-west 
frontier,  to  protect  it  from  the  incursions  of  the  Murrees  and 
other  wild  tribes,  so  that  the  peace  of  the  province  was  almost 
entirely  dependent  on  him ;  and  he  succeeded  so  well,  not  only 
in  putting  down  plunder  by  force,  but  in  conciliating  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  that  a  large  population  was  collected  about  his 
camp,  and  a  flourishing  town  arose,  which  received  and  still 
retains  the  name  of  Jacobabad,  and  was  surrounded  by  rich 
cultivation  in  a  tract  hitherto  deemed  a  barren  desert.  He 
succeeded  in  infusing  much  of  his  own  spirit  into  his  men  ;  for 
on  many  occasions,  when  led  only  by  their  native  officers,  small 
parties  of  them  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  and  disperse  robber 
bands  greatly  outnumbering  them.  Though  entirely  straight- 
forward in  his  proceedings,  he  was  by  no  means  unskilled  as 
a  diplomatist,  and  several  times  received  the  thanks  of  the 
governor-general  for  treaties  and  settlements  made  with  chiefs 
and  princes  in  his  neighbourhood.  He  obtained  his  company  in 
the  artillery  in  due  course  of  seniority  on  loth  January,  1847, 
and  was  then  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  by  brevet,  and 
shortly  after  made  companion  of  the  bath  in  reward  for  his 
services  in  1843;  it  being  a  piece  of  horse  guards  "red  tape," 
that  the  sendees  of  subalterns  are  not  to  be  recognized.  The 
Sinde  horse  was  afterwards  increased  to  a  brigade  of  two  cavalry 
regiments  and  a  rifle  corps  ;  in  reference  to  which  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  Major  Jacob  expended  much  time  and  a  large 
sum  from  his  own  purse,  in  experiments  for  the  improvement 
of  the  rifle  and  its  bullet,  which  were  so  far  successful  that  he 
was  able  to  make  good  practice  at  a  range  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  yards,  and  to  explode  gunpowder  with  his  rifle  percus- 
sion shells  at  more  than  a  mile's  distance.    He  was  also  careful 


to  arm  his  men  with  the  hest  weapons  procurable,  ordering  them 
out  expressly  from  England,  and  maintaining  partly  at  his  own 
cost  an  arsenal  and  workshops  for  their  efficient  repair.  In 
April,  1850,  he  was  appointed  to  act  as  commissioner  (i.  e.  lieu- 
tenant-governor) of  the  province  of  Sinde,  and  during  his  tenure 
I  some  important  improvements,  among  others  the  aboli- 
tion of  forced  labour ;  but  in  March,  1857,  be  was  sent,  during 
tin'  war  in  Persia,  to  the  gulf  in  command  of  the  cavalry,  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general,  being  about  the  same  time  appointed 
aid-de-camp  to  her  majesty.  He,  however,  arrived  too  late  to 
take  much  active  part  in  the  operations,  as  the  war  was  soon 
after  concluded  ;  but  he  was  left  behind  after  the  departure 
of  Genera]  Outram,  in  command  of  the  force  which  occupied 
Mohamra  until  the  treaty  of  peace  was  ratified  by  both  govern- 
ments. In  the  latter  part  of  18.17  he  returned  to  Sinde  with 
his  health  somewhat  impaired,  but  he  would  never  be  induced 
ire  himself;  and  on  the  6th  December,  1858,  he  sunk 
under  an  attack  of  brain  fever,  caught  from  exposure  in  the 
zealous  performance  of  his  duties.  His  death  was  felt  throughout 
India  as  a  public  and  almost  irreparable  loss,  and  in  his  own 
neighbourhood  there  was  perhaps  never  a  public  officer  so  sincerely 
and  universally  lamented.  He  left  nothing  to  his  relations,  for 
the  whole  of  his  large  emoluments  were  expended  in  improving 
and  adding  to  the  efficiency  of  his  corps;  among  other  things 
may  be  mentioned  an  immense  library  formed  for  the  benefit  of 
his  officers,  and  which  he  left  them  as  a  legacy.  He  was  never 
married,  nor  ever  visited  England  in  the  course  of  his  thirty 
years'  service.  He  was  the  author  of  many  pamphlets  and  tracts 
on  military  discipline  and  organization,  rifle  practice,  and  various 
other  subjects  ;  in  some  of  which  he  had  long  ago  pointed  out  the 
defects  in  the  Bengal  army,  which  became  so  fearfully  manifest 
in  the  disastrous  mutiny  in  1857. — W.  S.  J. 

JACOBELLO  del  Fiore.     See  Fiore. 

JACOBI,  Friedrich  Heinrich,  was  bom  at  Diisseldorf  on 
the  25th  January,  1743.  He  was  the  son  of  a  prosperous 
merchant,  and  the  younger  brother  of  the  poet,  Johann  Georg 
Jacobi.  From  the  earliest  period  of  his  life  Jacobi  had  mani- 
fested metaphysical  tendencies,  and  those  strange  and  terrible 
problems  assailed  him  which  often  trouble  the  dreamy  brain 
of  childhood.  His  father,  however,  had  no  sympathy  for  his 
metaphysical  aspirations,  and  compelled  him  to  pursue  the 
studies  indispensable  to  commercial  employment.  The  mystical, 
metaphysical  youth  entered  at  sixteen  a  house  of  commerce  at 
Frankfort.  Here  he  strove,  but  in  vain,  to  adapt  himself  to 
his  occupation.  After  a  short  residence  at  Frankfort  he  went 
to  Geneva,  where  he  learned  a  little  inore  of  commerce,  a 
little  more  of  man,  and  much  more  of  the  universe.  On  his 
return  to  Diisseldorf  he  was  allotted  a  foremost  place  in  his 
father's  business.  In  17G3  he  married  Betty  von  Clermont. 
a  young  lady  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  who  had  every  gift  of  mind, 
of  person,  and  of  fortune.  Rousseau  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  author  that  kindled  Jacobi's  enthusiasm,  to  whose  senti- 
mental ideas  his  own  sentimental  disposition  corresponded,  and 
Rousseauan  influence  was  the  deepest  on  the  mould  of  his  think- 
ings. His  introduction  to  Wieland,  to  Lessing,  to  Gothe,  to 
Hamann,  to  Lavater,  and  others,  modified,  though  it  could  not 
quench  the  Rousseauan  inspiration.  Diisseldorf  as  the  capital  of 
the  ancient  duchy  of  Bergwent  through  many  vicissitudes,  finally 
passing  on  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  into  the  hands  of  Prussia. 
These  vicissitudes  were  not  without  their  effect  on  Jacobi's  career. 
Appointed  councillor  of  finances  for  the  duchies  of  Berg  and  of 
Jiilich,  Jacobi  was  enabled  by  the  emoluments  of  this  office  and 
by  his  large  private  fortune  to  mingle  with  the  patrician  classes, 
and  to  be  the  protector  of  literary  men.  After  having  been 
fruitfully  energetic  in  many  different  relations,  he  was  in  17  71.) 
summoned  to  Munich  to  undertake  duties  of  a  more  weighty 
kind  than  those  with  which  he  had  previously  been  intrusted. 
Not  long  after  he  was  bowed  down  by  the  death  of  his  beloved 
and  accomplished  wife.  He  had  already  acquired  a  name  as  a 
philosopher,  though  he  had  shown  no  eagerness  for  renown. 
g  had  called  his  attention  to  Spinoza,  of  whom  he  him- 
self was  a  disciple.  Mendelssohn,  who  was  more  inclined 
to  call  Leibnitz  master,  published  in  a  work  called  Morn- 
ing Hours,  a  refutation  of  pantheism,  in  which  he  was 
pleased  to  include  Spinozism.  This  led  to  Jacobi's  letters  to 
Mendelssohn  on  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza.  In  a  year  or  two 
"  David  Hume  on  Faith,  or  idealism  and  realism."  followed. 
Kant  had  meanwhile  been  slowly  commencing  a  vast  philoso- 
vi  >r..  in. 


phical  revolution,  by  warring  alike  with  dogmatism  and  with 
scepticism.  But  toward  Kantianism  and  all  the  systems  which 
succeeded  it  Jacobi  took  a  polemical  attitude,  though  more  from 
an  invincible  conviction  than  from  an  aggressive  humour.  He 
Cannot  be  said  to  have  had  any  system  of  his  own,  or  if  he  had, 
it  can  only  lie  denned  as  emotional  intuition,  tempered  by  the 
maxims  of  universal  reason.  The  advance  of  the  French  in 
1794  drove  Jacobi  to  seek  refuge  in  the  extreme  north  of 
Germany,  where,  with  the  exception  of  a  visit  to  Paris  in  1801, 
he  remained  till  1804.  In  this  year  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich,  which  had  just  1  sen 
created,  lie  was  appointed  president  of  this  academy  in  1807, 
with  a  salary  of  five  thousand  florins.  A  few  years  before  he  had 
lost  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  by  the  failure  of  his  brother-in-law. 
In  17'J9  he  had  addressed  a  controversial  epistle  to  Fichte,  and 
in  1811  his  work  on  "Divine  Things  and.  their  Revelation"' 
involved  him  in  a  bitter  controversy  with  Scheliing,  who  was 
as  superior  to  him  as  a  combatant,  as  he  himself  had  been  to 
Mendelssohn.  Jacobi  resigned  his  post  as  president  of  the 
academy  in  1813,  but  was  allowed  to  retain  the  salary.  TTrs 
might  be  just  enough  in  itself,  or  it  might  be  an  atonement  for 
wrong  which  the  government  had,  at  the  suggestion  of  envious 
courtiers,  formerly  inflicted  on  Jacobi  for  proposing,  as  adminis- 
trator, financial  reforms.  Jacobi  fell  into  a  sort  of  disgrace, 
accompanied  by  diminished  remuneration  for  his  services.  Our 
philosopher  had  a  charming  country  seat — Pempelfort,  near 
Diisseldorff.  It  was  here  that  he  received  his  friends ;  it  was 
here  that  his  ideas  ripened.  Manifold  and  for  manifold  causes 
was  his  grudge  against  the  French  revolution ;  but  perhaps  he 
hated  it  most  for  tearing  him  away  from  delightful  Pempelfort. 
Jacobi  was  engaged  in  preparing  a  complete  edition  of  his 
works  when  he  died  on  the  10th  March,  1819.  He  has  the 
rare  merit  for  a  German  author  of  not  being  voluminous.  Six 
volumes  comprise  his  productions,  which  though  popular  in 
form,  have  not  succeeded  in  achieving  popularity,  Two  of  the 
chief  are  his  philosophical  romances,  '"Allwill"  and  "  Woldemar.'- 
With  indubitable  excellences  both  as  a  writer  and  as  a  thinker, 
Jacobi  was  perhaps  neither  sufficiently  perfect  as  the  first,  nor 
sufficiently  profound  and  original  as  the  second,  to  gain  enduring 
empire.  His  position  as  a  philosopher  was  exceptional,  eccentric, 
but  not  daringly  erratic.  He  could  neither  arouse  by  startling 
paradoxes,  nor  subdue  by  the  revelation  of  eternal  truths.  As 
to  the  rest,  he  was  scarcely  any  more  a  philosopher  than 
Lessing,  Hamann,  or  Herder,  to  all  of  whom  philosophy  was  a 
weapon,  and  not  a  field.  His  pages  are  elevating,  without 
being  suggestive ;  yet  for  the  sake  of  the  elevation,  it  were  well 
that  his  books  were  better  known  in  England.  It  cannot  be 
without  interest  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  one  who — senti- 
mentalist like  Rousseau — was  also  poet,  mystic,  sage,  and  in 
addition  a  man  of  the  noblest  character;  nor  can  it  but  be 
salutary  to  appeal  to  that  intuition  of  the  individual  of  which 
Jacobi  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  and  most  earnest 
representatives. — W.  M-l. 

JACOBI,  Joiiaxx  Georg,  brother  of  Friedrich  Heinrich,  a 
German  lyric  poet,  was  born  at  Diisseldorf,  2nd  December, 
1740  He  studied  theology  at  Gijttingen  and  Helmstiidt,  and 
soon  after  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  and  eloquence 
at  Halle.  Here  he  formed  a  friendship  with  Gleim,  by  whose 
intercession  he  obtaiued  a  prebend  at  Halberstadt  in  1709.  In 
1784  he  was  called  to  Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau  as  professor  of 
belles-lettres,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  discharged  till  his 
death,  January  4,  1814.  His  poems,  modelled  after  those  of 
his  friend  Gleim,  want  manliness  of  thought  and  expression. 
His  journal,  Iris,  was  highly  instrumental  in  improving  the 
literary  taste  of  Germany.  His  miscellaneous  works,  however, 
are  of  no  importance.  Collected  works,  with  Life  by  Ittner, 
8  vols.,  Zurich,  1807-22.— K.  E. 

JACOBI,  Karl  Gustaf  Jacob,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
mathematicians,  was  born  at  Potsdam  on  the  10th  of  December, 
180  K  and  died  at  Berlin  on  the  18th  of  February,  1851.  Ho 
first  became  known  generally  in  the  scientific  world  by  a  work 
which  at  once  raised  his  reputation  as  a  mathematician  to  the 
highest  eminence,  "  Fundamenta  nova  Theoris  Functionnm 
Eiiipticarum,"'  published  at  Eonigsberg  in  1829.  The  more 
important  of  his  other  writings  consist  of  a  series  of  | 
published  in  Crelle's  Journal  from  182G  till  the  year  of  his 
death.  They  relate  to  various  branches  of  the  higher  mathe- 
matics, and  especially  to  the  properties  of  definite  integrals. 
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A  mere  catalogue  of  the  titles  of  those  papers  alone  would  fill 
nearly  two  pages  of  this  book  ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  within 
our  limits  to  give  any  detailed  account  of  them.  One,  however, 
may  be  specially  mentioned,  on  account  of  its  great  importance, 
"  A  new  Theorem  in  Analytical  Mechanics,"  which  first  appeared 
iu  1845  or  1846.— W.  J.  M.  R 

JACOBS,  CHRISTIAN  Fbiedrich  Wii.iiei.m,  an  eminent 
German  humanist,  translator  and  writer  for  the  young,  was  born 
lit  Gotha,  Cth  October,  1764,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  theology  and  philology  at  Jena  and  GiJttingen.  Soon  after 
he  obtained  a  mastership  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  town, 
whence  in  1807  he  was  translated  to  Munich  as  professor  in  the 
Ivceum,  and  member  of  the  recently-founded  Royal  Academy. 
Vexed  by  the  ill  will  of  the  Roman  catholic  party,  Jacobs  was 
happy  to  be  recalled  to  Gotha  in  the  capacity  of  principal 
libr.uian  and  keeper  of  the  collection  of  coins.  From  this  office 
he  retired  in  1842,  and  died  on  the  30th  March,  1847.  Jacobs 
was  a  man  of  the  noblest  and  purest  character,  and  a  scholar 
of  vast  learning,  refined  taste,  and  indefatigable  industry.  His 
numerous  editions  and  commentaries  of  Greek  authors,  parti- 
cularly his  great  edition  of  the  Anthologia  Greeca,  will  always 
command  the  esteem  of  classical  scholars;  whilst  his  translations 
(the  Anthology,  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  &c.)  greatly  contributed 
to  spread  the  knowledge  of,  and  the  taste  for,  classical  antiquity. 
His  miscellaneous  writings,  8  vols.,  contain  his  treatises,  lectures, 
speeches,  and  an  autobiography.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  so  learned  a  philologist  should  have  distinguished  himself 
also  as  a  writer  of  moral  talcs.  Yet  such  is  the  case ;  for  his 
writings  for  the  young,  3  vols  ;  his  ''  Erziihlungen,"  7  vols.; 
his  "Schule  fur  Frauen,"  7  vols.,  &c,  must  be  considered  as  an 
important  addition  to  German  literature. —  K.  E. 

JACOPO  DA  Bologna,  or  Jacopo  D'Avanzi,  was  one  of 
the  first  masters  of  the  earlier  school  of  painting  of  Bologna. 
He  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  was 
one  of  the  painters  of  the  old  church  of  the  Madonna  di  Mezza- 
ratta,  which,  says  Lanzi,  was  to  the  school  of  Bologna  what  the 
Campo  Santo  was  to  the  school  of  Pisa.  Jacopo  is  sometimes 
said  to  be  of  Verona,  but  he  appears  to  have  been  of  the  noble 
family  of  the  Avanzi  of  Bologna,  and  a  pupil  of  Vitale  da 
Bologna.  He  was  engaged  with  Galasso  of  Ferrara,  and  Chris- 
tofano  cf  Bologna,  in  the  wall  paintings  of  the  Madonna  di 
Mezzaratta;  and  with  Altiehiero  da  Zevio,  in  the  chapel  of  San 
Felice,  in  the  church  of  Saint  Antonio  at  Padua.  The  last, 
painted  in  1376,  and  considered  Jacopo's  best  works,  were 
long  attributed  to  Giotto.  He  was  also  engaged  on  the  wall- 
paintings  of  the  Cappella  di  San  Giorgio  at  Padua  about  1378. 
He  executed  also  some  works  at  Verona,  which  are  said  to  have 
commanded  the  admiration  of  Andrea  Mantegna;  and  those  by 
him  at  Bologna  have  the  reputation  of  having  been  admired 
by  Michelangelo  and  the  Carracci.  A  "Crucifixion,"  and  a 
-  Madonna  crowned  by  her  Son,"  in  the  gallery  of  Bologna,  both 
d  Jacobus  rauli  F.,  are  attributed  by  Giordani  to  this 
painter;  a  conclusion  opposed  by  Dr.  E.  Forster,  as  an  injustice 
to  this  old  wall-painter,  one  of  the  great  art  pioneers  of  his 
century. — R.  N.  \V. 

JACOPO  TEDESCO,  or  Maestro  Jacopo,  a  celebrated 
architect  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  master — or  the  father 
according  to  Vasari — of  Arnolfo  di  Lapo ;  Lapo  being  a  kind  of 
Florentine  nickname  for  Jacopo.  He  was  settled  in  Florence 
early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  built  the  Ponte  Nuovo  or 
l'onte  alia  Carraia,  several  churches  in  Florence,  Arezzo,  and 
Other  places;  including  the  two  famous  Gothic  churches  of  San 
Francesco  at  Assisi — the  upper  and  lower  together — which  were 
completed,  says  Vasari,  in  the  short  space  of  four  years,  about 
1230;  the  lower  church  being  expressly  for  the  tomb  of  the  saint. 
Jacopo  died  at  Florence  about  1262.  As  there  are  no  authentic 
documents  concerning  Jacopo  which  throw  light  either  upon  his 
history  or  his  works,  Vasari's  account  of  him  is  considered  rather 
fabulous  by  late  Italian  writers.  Their  self-love  is  somewhat 
wounded  at  the  circumstance  of  a  German  having  been  the  archi- 
tectural pioneer  in  Tuscany;  and  they  assume  that  Maestro 
Jacopo  must  have  been  an  Italian.  Vasari's  accounts,  however 
of  this  nature,  the  more  they  have  been  investigated,  have  been 
all  the  more  corroborated. — R.  N.  W. 

JACOPONE  da  Todi  (properly  called  Jacopo),  Franciscan 
and  poet,  of  tie  noble  family  of  the  Benedetti,  beatified  in  the 
Roman  calendar;  born  at  Todi  in  Umbria  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury; died  at  Collazzone,  25th  December,  1306.     In  his  days 


of  worldly  ambition  he  practised  law  at  Rome  and  attained  the 
degree  of  doctor ;  but  on  the  death  of  his  virtuous  wife  he 
abandoned  his  profession,  and  in  1278  enrolled  himself  in  the 
third  order  of  S.  Francis.  He  now7  exercised  great  austerities, 
and,  with  a  special  eye  to  the  cultivation  of  humility,  even 
simulated  mental  incapacity,  thereby  earning  the  contempt  of 
his  brethren  and  the  derisive  nickname  of  Jacopone.  At  a 
subsequent  period,  when  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  incensed  against 
two  cardinals  of  the  Colonna  family,  waged  war  with  their  house, 
Jacopone,  indignant  at  the  damage  accruing  to  holy  church, 
rebuked  the  pontiff  in  verses  which  cost  their  author  bonds  and 
imprisonment.  His  liberation  in  1303  ensued  on  the  brief 
arrest  of  Boniface  by  the  emissaries  of  France ;  a  reversal  of 
their  positions  which  he  is  said  to  have  predicted  to  the  pope 
himself.  Three  years  later  he  died  at  Collazzone,  girt  with  the 
cord  of  S  Francis,  and  his  remains  were  transferred  to  Todi. 
Fra  Jacopone  has  left  various  poems  in  Italian,  which  evince  a 
spirit  of  self-forsaking  humility,  and  a  paramount  love  of  our 
Saviour.  The  well-known  "  Stabat  mater  dolorosa"  has  been 
reckoned  amongst  the  number  of  his  Latin  devotional  composi- 
tions. His  "  Cantici  Spirituali "  have  passed  through  various 
editions;  and,  in  1819,  Cavalier  A.  Mortara  published  at  Lucca 
a  small  supplementary  volume  of  "Poesie,"  till  then  inedited, 
and  rich  in  poetic  beauty.  Perhaps  the  charge  brought  against 
Jacopone  of  employing  an  unpolished  style  and  provincial 
barbarisms  is  best  met  by  stating  that  the  Accademia  della 
Crusca  has  ranked  him  amongst  those  authors  whose  works 
form  standards  of  the  language. — C.  G.  R. 

JACQUARD,  Joseph  'Marie,  the  inventor  of  the  now- 
well-known  jacquard  loom  for  figured  weaving,  was  born  at 
Lyons  on  the  7th  of  July,  1752,  and  died  at  Oullins,  near 
Lyons,  on  the  7th  of  August,  1834.  His  parents  were  weavers, 
and  possessed  a  small  estate.  He  taught  himself  to  read  and 
write,  and  engaged  successively  in  the  trades  of  bookbinder, 
typefounder,  and  cutler.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  sold  his 
patrimony,  and  engaged  in  the  weaving  business,  in  which  he 
failed,  and  was  saved  from  destitution  in  a  great  measure  by  the 
industry  and  good  advice  and  example  of  an  excellent  wife,  who 
made  straw  hats  at  Lyons,  while  Jacquard  was  employed  as  a 
linemaker  at  Bresse.  Having  joined  the  moderate  party,  he 
enrolled  himself  and  his  only  son,  a  lad  of  fifteen,  amongst  the 
defenders  of  Lyons  during  its  siege  by  the  army  of  the  conven- 
tion in  1793 ;  they  both  escaped  from  the  massacre  which 
followed  the  capitulation  of  that  city,  and  joined  the  army  of  the 
Rhine.  The  son  was  killed  in  battle;  and  Jacquard,  after  the 
close  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  returned  to  Lyons,  and  again  turned 
his  attention  to  weaving.  The  first  idea  of  his  great  invention, 
the  loom  for  figured  weaving,  had  occurred  to  him  in  1790,  and 
he  had  from  time  to  time  laboured  to  realize  it  in  practice.  In 
this  he  succeeded  in  the  year  1801,  when  he  produced  a  loom 
which  gained  a  prize  at  the  national  exposition,  and  for  which 
h'  obtained  a  patent  for  ten  years.  His  ingenuity  and  mechanical 
skill  having  been  remarked  by  Carnot,  and  brought  under  the 
notice  of  Napoleon  I.,  he  was  for  a  time  employed  to  repair  and 
arrange  the  models  in  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers.  In 
1804  he  gaiued  a  prize  for  a  machine  for  making  nets,  and  estab- 
lished a  manufactory  for  figured  weaving  at  Lyons,  where  he  met 
with  much  opposition  from  workmen  and  manufacturers.  By  a 
decree  dated  at  Berlin,  the  27th  of  October,  1806,  Napoleon  I. 
conferred  a  pension  on  Jacquard,  and  by  a  subsequent  decree 
granted  him  a  premium  of  fifty  francs  for  each  of  his  looms 
which  should  be  erected ;  and  from  that  premium  he  realized 
a  considerable  income  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
received  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour  in  1819,  and  in  1840 
a  statue  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  his  native  city.  Since 
his  time  the  improvements  in  self-acting  looms  for  figured 
weaving  have  been  numerous,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
have  been  based  upon  the  invention  of  Jacquard  — W.  J.  M.  R. 

JACQUELOT.  Isaac.     See  Jaquelot. 

JACQLTER,  Fkaxcois,  an  eminent  mathematician,  was  born 
at  Vitri-le-Franeais  on  the  7th  of  June,  1711,  entered  the  order 
of  minorite  friars,  was  appointed  in  1746  professor  of  physics, 
and  in  1773  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Collegio  Romano, 
and  died  at  Rome  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1788.  He  edited,  along 
with  Thomas  le  Sueur,  a  highly-esteemed  edition  of  Newton's 
Prineipia,  first  p  Wished  in  1739.  — W.  J.  M.  R. 

JACQUIN,  Joseph  Franz,  a  distinguished  German  bot- 
anist, was  the  son  of  the  famous  traveller  and  botanist,  Nicolas 


Joseph  Jacquin.  lie  was  born  in  17CG,  and  died  at  Vienna  on 
10th  December,  1830.  He  was  professor  of  botany  and  chem- 
istry, and  director  of  the  imperial  botanic  garden  at  Vienna, 
to  which  appointment  he  succeeded  on  the  resignation  of  his 
father.  He  was  an  Austrian  baron.  He  was  distinguished  for 
his  urbanity  and  kindness,  especially  to  strangers.  He  was  the 
author  of  "  Eclogrc  plantarum  rariorum  aut  minus  cognitamm" 
— a  fine  work  containing  descriptions  and  coloured  figures  of  the 
new  and  rare  plants  which  flowered  in  the  Vienna  garden.  He 
also  published  descriptions  of  grasses,  with  coloured  figures ;  a 
synopsis  of  Btapi  lias;  and  a  work  on  birds. — J.  H.  15. 

JACQLTX,  Nicolas  Joseph,  a  celebrated  Dutch  botanist, 
was  born  at  Leyden  on  lGth  February,  1727,  and  died  at  Vienna 
on  21th  October,  1817.  He  was  descended  from  a  French 
family.  He  prosecuted  his  studies  at  Antwerp,  Leyden,  Paris, 
and  Vienna.  He  devoted  his  attention  specially  to  botany.  He 
was  sent  by  the  emperor  of  Austria  to  explore  part  of  South 
America  ;  this  expedition  lasted  for  four  years,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  1755  to  1758.  He  brought  back  a  large  collection  of 
plants,  as  well  as  other  objects  of  natural  history,  and  some 
ethnographic  curiosities.  He  enriched  the  royal  garden  of 
Schonbrunn  by  the  addition  of  many  interesting  plants.  His 
American  discoveries  were  published  in  17C0-63  under  the  title 
"  Fnumeratio  systematica  plantarum  quas  in  insulis  Caribaeis 
vicinoque  America;  continente  detexit,"  and  "  Selectarum 
stiqunm  Americanarum  historia.''  In  17<13  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa  appointed  him  professor  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy  in 
the  academy  of  Chemnitz,  and  he  afterwards  occupied  the  chair 
of  botany  and  chemistry  in  the  university  of  Vienna.  His  fame 
as  a  botanist  extended,  and  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  many  scien- 
tific societies.  The  Emperor  Francis  II.  created  him  a  baron 
in  180C.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty  four,  and  published  a 
great  number  of  valuable  works. — J.  H.  15. 

JAHN,  Joiiaxn,  an  eminent  Roman  catholic  biblical  scholar 
and  philologist,  born  in  Moravia  in  1750  ;  died  at  Vienna  in 
1816.  After  completing  his  education  he  was  ordained  as  a 
Romish  priest,  but  received  an  appointment  at  Bruck  as  pro- 
fessor of  hermeneutics  and  of  oriental  languages.  In  1789  he  was 
removed  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  professor  of  oriental  languages 
and  other  subjects  for  seventeen  years,  when  the  ignorant  bigotry 
of  his  adversaries  compelled  him  to  retire.  Jahn  was  a  man 
whose  profound  acquaintance  with  biblical  subjects  was  accom- 
panied by  a  disposition  of  the  utmost  frankness  and  honesty. 
He  was  far  removed  from  neologian  tendencies,  and  controlled 
but  little  by  certain  principles  which  have  in  his  church  thrown 
the  scriptures  into  the  background,  as  owing  their  authority 
and  sense  to  the  church.  Hence  his  teachings  and  writings 
were  very  unsavoury  ;  and  before  he  had  been  long  at  Vienna 
he  was  reported  unsound  in  the  faith.  Complaints  were  laid 
by  a  cardinal  before  the  emperor,  and  a  commission  was  appointed 
to  investigate  the  matter.  This  commission  required  him  to  be 
more  careful  for  the  future,  and  in  a  new  edition  to  modify  some 
things  in  his  "  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament."  Notwith- 
standing his  submission  his  detractors  continued  their  machi- 
nations, and  he  was  nominated  to  an  office  which  compelled  him 
to  resign  his  chair  in  1806.  Even  his  offer  to  teach  for  nothing 
was  rejected,  and  his  works,  although  so  popular,  were  subject  to 
constant  carping  criticism.  His  "Introduction"  and  his  "  Bib- 
lical Antiquities,"  so  well  known  in  this  country,  were  both  put 
in  the  Index.  He  wrote  many  other  works,  as  grammars  and 
dictionaries  for  the  Hebrew,  Aramean,  and  Arabic  languages ; 
an  Arabic  lexicon;  a  "Commentarv  on  the  Prophetical  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament,"  &c.— B.  H.  C. 

JAKOB,  Lddwiq  Heinbich  von,  a  German  writer  on 
political  economy,  was  bom  at  Wettin,  2Gth  February,  1759, 
and  was  educated  at  Halle,  where  in  1791  he  was  appointed 
r  of  philosophy.  After  the  dissolution  of  this  university 
in  1806,  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  political  economy  at 
Cbarkow,  whence  in  1809  he  was  translated  to  St.  Petersburg, 
and  there  successively  raised  to  several  high  offices  under  govern- 
ment. In  18 1C  he  retired  to  Germany,  and  died  at  Lauchstiidt, 
near  Halle,  July  22,  1827.  The  celebrated  authoress,  Mrs. 
on  (Talvj)  is  his  daughter.  Among  his  writings  we 
note — "Lehrbuch  der  Xationulukonomie;"  "Staatsfinanzwissen- 
schaft ;"  and  his  "Entwurf  eines  Criminalgesetzbuchs  fur  das 
russiche  Reich."  In  the  Russian  language  he  published  a  series 
of  philosophical  handbooks  for  the  Russian  srninasia. — K.  E. 

JAMBLICHUS,  a  famous  neoplatonic  philosopher,  was  born 


at  Chalcis  in  Coelesyria  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century. 
The  most  gifted,  original,  and  illustrious  of  the  neoplatonists  was 
Plotinus,  and  the  most  devoted  disciple,  the  acutest,  most  eloquent, 
and  popular  interpreter  of  Plotinus  was  Porphyry.  For  a  season 
Jamblichus  held  the  same  relation  to  Porphyry  as  Porphyry 
to  Plotinus;  but  either  from  conviction  or  ambition  he  finally 
opposed  the  doctrines  of  his  master,  and  aimed  at  being  th 
of  a  sect.  The  details  of  his  career  are  scanty,  and  have  such  a 
fabulous  air  that  it  is  difficult  to  seize  "  the  sober  reality  behind 
the  monstrous  marvels."  None  of  these  would  it  be  edifying 
here  to  recount.  It  is  from  Jamblichus  that  the  degeneracy  and 
the  corruption  of  neoplatonism  date.  After  his  time,  though 
perhaps  not  wholly  in  consequence  of  his  teachings  and  example, 
neoplatonism,  that  most  interesting  of  philosophical  schools, 
that  subtlest  of  philosophical  doctrines,  that  speculation  more 
ingenious  than  profound,  sank  gradually  from  a  grand  idea  to  a 
vulgar  quackery.  Credulous  and  superstitious,  Jamblichus  had 
numerous  and  enthusiastic  adherents,  whose  credulity  and  super- 
stition were  still  more  extravagant  than  his  own.  Partly  perhaps 
to  excite  their  wonder  and  secure  their  attachment,  Jamblichus 
degraded  philosophy  from  its  divine  eminence  to  that  pretended 
power  of  rendering  the  supernatural  obedient  to  the  capricious 
will  of  man,  with  which  our  own  times  have  grown  painfully 
familiar.  But  Jamblichus  was  no  doubt  influenced  likewise 
by  a  feeling  of  a  more  honourable,  as  it  was  of  a  more  uni- 
versal kind.  The  last  desperate  struggle  between  paganism  and 
Christianity  had  arrived;  and  of  paganism  the  neoplatonists  were 
the  allies  and  the  champions,  less  from  the  love  of  paganism 
than  from  the  dislike  to  the  gospel  as  unphilosophical.  Now, 
as  the  gospel  boasted  of  its  miracles,  paganism  attempted  to 
outbid  it,  if  not  in  public  esteem,  in  public  astonishment,  by 
whatsoever  was  strange,  startling,  incredible.  Into  this  strata- 
gem, half  reckless,  half  cunning,  of  a  dying  cause,  Jamblichus 
entered  from  taste,  from  policy,  from  vanity,  deluded  more  than 
deluding.  By  some  historians  of  philosophy  Jamblichus  is 
thought  to  have  improved  neoplatonism,  by  bringing  it  nearer 
on  several  points  to  platonic  simplicity ;  on  the  whole,  however, 
he  merely  added  abstraction  to  abstraction,  puerility  to  puerility, 
and  over-refined  where  there  had  been  too  much  of  over-refine- 
ment already.  Through  hiin  neoplatonism  became  more  prosaic, 
more  barren  ;  for  as  he  had  no  genius,  no  creative  faculty,  the 
utmost  he  could  achieve  was  to  make  a  parade  of  novelty  by 
multiplying  microscopic  divisions,  and  by  juggling  with  Pytha- 
gorean numbers.  Jamblichus  was  a  voluminous  writer,  but  most 
of  his  productions  have  perished.  The  loss  is  probably  not  a 
serious  one.  A  work  on  Egyptian  Mysteries  is  supposed  to  be 
erroneously  attributed  to  him.  "An  Exhortation  to  the  Study 
of  Philosophy,"  and  a  "Life  of  Pythagoras,"  have  survived, 
though  both  in  a  mutilated  form.  The  former  is  valuable  for 
its  references  and  quotations,  which  induce  the  historians  ot 
philosophy  to  pardon  its  want  of  literary  and  philosophical  merit. 
In  the  "  Life  of  Pythagoras,"  Jamblichus  is  not  sparing  of  the 
fabulous  and  the  fantastic.  It  looks  as  if  he  had  been  incapable 
of  conceiving  and  delineating  a  natural  and  noble  existence. 
Neither  deep  as  a  sage,  discerning  and  accurate  as  a  critic,  nor 
elegant,  method  cal,  and  lively  as  a  writer,  Jamblichus  seems  to 
have  been  indebted  for  his  renown  and  influence  to  the  simple 
circumstance  that  he  was  a  link  in  the  long  chain  of  Platonic 
tradition.— \V.  M-L 

.IAMES  :  The  sovereigns  of  this  name  follow  in  the  alpha- 
betical order  of  their  respective  countries  : — 

KINGS    OF   AKRAGOS. 

James  (Jatme)  I.  OF  Aebagok,  son  of  Pedro  II.,  was  bom 
in  1208.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1213,  his  uncles  Sancho 
and  Fernando  earned  on  a  series  of  intrigues  to  gain  the  sove- 
reign power.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  married  to  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  Alfonso  IX.  of  Leon,  by  whose  aid,  and  by  the 
ince  of  some  of  his  faithful  barons,  he  was  enabled  to  eau.-e 
his  authority  to  be  fully  recognized  in  1227.  The  military 
exploits  of  hi-  reign  are  the  conquest  of  the  Balearic  isles,  and 
the  subjugation  of  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Valencia  in  123rt, 
A  revolt  in  the  latter  province  in  1256  was  followed  by  the 
forcible  expulsion  of  all  the  mahomedans.  In  1275  he  was 
again  called  to  defend  Valencia  against  a  threatened  invasion 
of  the  Moors;  and  he  is  said  to  have  died  of  rage  at  a  defeat 
experienced  by  his  troops.  The  reign  of  .lames  1.  v  as  di-: 
by  the  discord  between  his  sons.  The  eldest,  Alonzo,  after 
rebelling    against    his   father,    died   in    1260;    a   natural    son, 


Sancho,  was  drowned  by  order  of  his  legitimate  son,  after- 
wards Pedro  III.  The  harshness  of  his  conduct  towards  Alonzo, 
and  his  unbounded  licentiousness,  diminish  the  respect  we  must 
feel  for  him  as  a  general  and  administrator. 

.1  uras  (J  urau  i  II.  of  Arkagon,  son  of  Pedro  III.  king 
ofArragon  and  Sicily,  bom  in  1260;  succeeded  to  the  latter  crown 
on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1286,  and  to  the  throne  of  Arragon 
on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  Alfonso,  in  1291.  His  brother 
Frederic  was  chosen  king  of  Sicily;  but  James,  who  married 
a  daughter  of  Charles  of  Naples,  bound  himself  to  aid  that 
king  in  asserting  his  claims  to  the  throne — an  obligation  which 
was  but  partially  fulfilled.  He  took  an  important  part  in  the 
troubles  of  Castile,  and  obtained  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Mureia  as  his  reward.  He  likewise  received  from  the  pope  the 
titular  sovereignty  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  which  he  made  good 
by  arms.  He  was  a  skilful  legislator,  and  a  patron  of  letters, 
lie  died  in  1327.— F.  M.  W. 

KlN(iS   OF    ENGLAND. 

James  I.  of  England,  only  child  of  Queen  Mary  and 
Henry  Stewart,  Lord  Darnley,  was  born  in  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh  on  the  19th  of  June,  156G.  The  murder  of 
Darnley,  the  marriage  of  Mary  to  Bothwell,  her  surrender  to 
the  insurgent  bamns  at  Carberry,  her  imprisonment  in  Loch- 
leven  castle,  and  her  compulsory  abdication  of  her  crown  in 
favour  of  her  son,  all  took  place  in  little  more  than  a  year  after 
the  birth  of  the  prince.  James  was  crowned  at  Stirling  on  the 
29th  of  July.  1567.  The  earl  of  Mar  was  appointed  his 
ior,  and  the  castle  of  Stirling  selected  as  his  place  of 
r  sidence.  The  general  charge  of  his  education  was  intrusted 
to  Alexander  Erskine,  Mar's  brother;  and  when  the  young  prince 
attained  the  age  of  four,  the  celebrated  George  Buchanan, 
Patrick  Young,  and  the  two  abbots  of  Cambuskenneth,  were 
appointed  his  preceptors.  Under  the  stem  rule  of  Buchanan, 
whose  strictness  and  severity  made  an  indelible  impression  on 
the  mind  of  his  pupil,  James  attained  to  great  proficiency  in 
classical  learning,  and  became  an  accomplished  scholar  though 
a  great  pedant.  During  the  long  minority  of  the  young  prince, 
the  kingdom  was  governed  by  successive  regents — the  earls  of 
Moray,  Lennox,  Mar,  and  Morton,  having  in  turn  filled  that 
office.  When  James  reached  his  fourteenth  year,  the  regency  of 
Morton  had  become  so  unpopular,  that  a  general  wish  was 
entertained  that  the  young  king  should  take  the  administration 

irs  into  his  own  hands.  Morton  was  therefore  compelled 
to  resign  the  regency  in  1078.  and  James  assumed  the  reins  of 
.  assisted  by  a  council  of  twelve  peers.  He  had 
already  begun  to  exhibit  his  excessive  attachment  to  favourites 
— a  weakness  which  continued  with  him  through  life  ;  and  he 
soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  Esme  Stewart,  Lord  D'Aubigny — a 
relative  of  his  own  whom  he  created  Duke  of  Lennox — and  of 
Captain  James  Stewart  (afterwards  earl  of  Arran),  the  second 
if  Lord  Ochiltree.  The  latter,  who  was  an  ambitious, 
intriguing,  unprincipled  man,  obtained  a  complete  ascendancy 
over  both  the  king  and  the  duke,  brought  about  the  trial  and 
execution  of  Morton,  completely  alienated  the  clergy,  and  dis- 
gusted the  whole  nation  by  his  rapacity  and  profligacy.  A 
party  of  the  nobles  headed  by  the  earl  of  Cowrie,  provoked 
beyond  bearing  by  the  conduct  of  the  two  favourites,  formed  a 
conspiracy  to  rescue  the  king  from  their  hands;  and  having 
contrived  to  make  themselves  master  of  his  person  at  the  castle 
1  Lennox  and  Arran  from  the  court  and  took 

p ssion   of   the    government.      James,   however,   though  he 

of  contentment  with  his  new  ministers,  was 
ye!   indignant  at  the  restraint  put  upon  him  by  Gowrie  and 

ociates,  and  after  the  lapse  of  ten  months  succeeded  in 
making  his  escape.     On  becoming  his  own  master,  he  acted  for 

mtb  great  moderation  ;  but  bis  profligate  favourite  Arran 

juncture  returned  to  court,  and  s i  regained  bis  baleful 

influence  over  the  facile  monarch.  By  his  advice  vindictive 
measures  were  adopted  against  the  Gowrie  faction,  the  earl  him- 
self was  brought  to  the  scaffold,  and  his  associates  were  driven 
into  banishment.  The  insolence,  venality,  and  tyranny  of  Arran 
aine  intolerable;  he  was  once  more  and  finally  expelled 
from  court  by  the  confederate  lords,  and  stripped  of  his  titles 

ates,  October.  1585.  A  new  government  was  formed, 
of  which  the  leaders  of  the  English  party,  the  earls  of  Glammi<, 
Mar,  and  Angus,  and  Lord  Arbroath,  were  the  prominent  mem- 
bers: and  a  few  months  later  (July.  1586),  a  treaty  offensive 
and  defensive  was  concluded   between   England  and  Scotland. 


In  October  of  the  same  year,  Queen  Mary,  the  mother  of  James, 
after  an  imprisonment  of  nearly  twenty  years,  was  brought  to 
trial  and  condemned  to  death,  and  the  sentence  was  carried  into 
effect  on  the  7th  of  February,  1587.  Between  her  condemnation 
and  her  execution  James  made  considerable  exertions  to  save 
his  mother's  life;  but  though  he  expressed  great  resentment 
when  she  was  put  to  death,  he  was  unwilling  to  risk  the  loss 
of  his  pension  and  of  his  succession  to  the  English  throne,  and 
very  soon  allowed  himself  to  be  pacified  by  the  artful  apologies 
of  Elizabeth.  He  therefore  continued  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  his  crafty  neighbour,  firmly  rejected  all  the  overtures  of 
the  Spanish  king  to  induce  him  to  assist  in  the  invasion  of 
England,  and  co-operated  zealously  with  Elizabeth  in  repel- 
ling the  attack  of  the  Armada.  In  1589  James  was  married 
to  the  Princess  Anne,  the  second  daughter  of  Frederick  II.,  king 
of  Denmark.  With  an  unwonted  exercise  of  courage,  James  pro- 
ceeded in  person  to  Upsala  in  Norway  to  meet  his  bride,  who  after 
having  put  to  sea,  had  been  driven  back  to  this  place  by  a  storm, 
and  there  the  marriage  was  solemnized  on  the  24th  November. 
The  Scottish  king  remained  in  Denmark  upwards  of  six  months, 
heartily  enjoying  the  "  heavy-headed  revels"  which  were  cus- 
tomary in  that  country.  He  returned  to  Scotland  on  the  20th 
May,  1590,  and  found  that  during  his  absence  his  kingdom 
had  enjoyed  unwonted  tranquillity  under  the  firm  and  sagacious 
rule  of  the  celebrated  Robert  Bruce  of  Kinnaird.  That  tran- 
quillity was  first  disturbed  by  the  turbulent  Francis  Stewart, 
carl  of  Bothwell  (a  grandson  of  James  V.),  who  at  the  head  of 
a  strong  body  of  his  retainers  attacked  the  palace  of  Holyrood 
during  the  night  of  the  27th  December,  1591,  set  fire  to  several 
of  the  apartments,  and  had  nearly  forced  his  way  to  the  king's 
chamber,  when  the  alarm  was  given  and  he  was  compelled  to 
retreat.  He  made  his  escape  to  the  fastnesses  in  the  north, 
and  though  soon  after  attainted  in  parliament,  continued  long 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  country.  In  the  beginning  of  1593, 
the  earl  of  Huntly  and  other  heads  of  the  Romish  faction  entered 
into  a  conspiracy,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  a  Spanish  force 
into  the  country,  with  the  object  of  re-establishing  popery  and  • 
invading  England.  The  plot,  however,  was  detected,  and  the 
conspirators  were  compelled  to  flee  the  kingdom.  Scarcely  was 
this  danger  over,  when  Bothwell,  who  had  failed  in  another 
attempt  to  seize  the  royal  person  at  Falkland,  and  had  taken 
refuge  in  England,  where  he  had  been  protected  by  Elizabeth, 
suddenly  returned ;  and  assisted  by  the  adherents  of  the  late 
favourites,  Arran  and  Lennox,  seized  the  palace  (24th  July)  at 
the  head  of  an  armed  band,  and  made  the  king  his  prisoner. 
James  behaved  with  unusual  coolness  and  courage  in  the  presence 
of  the  ruffian;  but  was  obliged  to  comply  with  his  demands, 
and  had  both  to  dismiss  his  chief  ministers,  and  to  grant  a  full 
pardon  to  the  traitor.  During  several  years  the  country  was 
distracted hy  the  contentions  of  Bothwell  and  the  Roman  catholic 
peers ;  but  at  length  the  rival  factions  became  reconciled,  and 
having  united  their  forces  under  the  earls  of  Huntly  and  Errol, 
they  encountered  and  completely  defeated  the  royal  army,  com- 
manded by  the  earl  of  Argyll  at  Glenlivat  in  Aberdeenshire, 
October  3,  1594.  The  king,  greatly  incensed  at  this  disaster, 
lost  no  time  in  conducting  in  person  an  expedition  against  the 
insurgents,  who  were  compelled  to  make  their  submission,  and 
were  allowed  to  retire  to  the  continent  on  giving  security  that 
they  would  not  again  seek  to  overthrow  the  protestant  religion, 
or  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  Bothwell,  too,  was  driven 
into  exile,  and  the  country  seemed  at  length  about  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  peace,  when  James  became  involved  in  new  troubles 
in  consequence  of  a  keen  dispute  into  which  he  was  brought  with 
the  presbyterian  clergy,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  king's 
lenient  policy  towards  the  popish  lords,  and  his  proposal  to  recall 
them  from  exile.  The  contest  raged  for  some  months  with 
unexampled  violence.  The  clergy  alarmed  at  the  favour  shown 
to  the  Romanists,  denounced  the  king's  policy  from  the  pulpit; 
and  David  Black,  minister  of  St.  Andrews,  is  alleged  to  have 
represented  the  court  as  being  under  the  influence  of  Satan,  and 
to  have  said  that  all  kings  were  "  devil's  baims."  James  was 
highly  incensed  at  these  proceedings,  and  caused  Black  to  be 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  privy  council  to  answer  for  his 
"  (indecent  and  uncomely  speeches."  He  denied  the  charges 
made  against  him,  but  declined  the  king's  jurisdiction  in  the 
matter,  and  was  supported  by  his  clerical  brethren.  The  com- 
missioners of  the  general  assembly  were  in  consequence  ordered 
to  leave  Edinburgh,  and  Black  was  banished  to  the  district 


beyond  the  Tay.  The  pulpits  of  the  capital  resounded  with 
denunciations  against  the  king  and  his  advisers;  and  a  rumour 
having  arisen  that  Huntly,  the  leader  of  the  popish  lords,  had 
been  admitted  to  a  secret  interview  with  the  king,  a  tumult  was 

1  in  Edinburgh  which  put  James  in  great  fear  for  1j i  - 
personal  safety,  and  caused  him  to  retire  to  Linlithgow,  L596. 
James  promptly  availed  himself  of  this  opportune  occurrence  to 
Carry  out  his  favourite  policy.  By  an  unusual  exertion  of  vigour 
and   firmness   he    suppressed  the   insurrection,    punished  the 

.  compelled  the  ministers  to  take  refuge  in  England,  and 
recalled  and  pardoned  the  popish  lords  on  their  making  a  recan- 
tation of  their  em.rs  He  turned  the  occasion  to  account  also. 
in  bringing  the  constitution  of  the  church  more  into  accordance 
with  his  views  of  government,  and  contrived  to  procure  an  act 
to  he  passed,  conferring  seats  in  parliament  on  a  certain  number 
of  ministers,  who  should  he  chosen  as  representatives  of  the 
church  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  country.  The  comparative 
tranquillity  which  .Scotland  enjoyed  from  this  period  till  the 
union  of  the  crowns  was  broken  in  1600,  by  one  of  the  darkest 
and  most  mysterious  events  in  Scottish  history — the  Gowrie 
conspiracy— an  account  of  which  is  given  elsewhere. — (See 
GOWRIE.)  The  closing  years  of  James'  residence  in  Scotland, 
were  mainly  occupied  with  measures  for  securing  his  succession 
to  the  English  throne,  which  he  claimed  in  right  of  his  descent 
from  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  He  had  for  a 
considerable  time  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  whose  friendship  and  good  offices  he  had  secured;  and 
acting  by  the-  advice  of  this  wily  statesman,  he  had  spared 
no  pains  to  conciliate  all  parties  in  England,  and  to  acquire 
the  support  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  nobility.  At  length 
the  death  of  Elizabeth,  which  took  place  24th  March,  1003,  put 
him  in  possession  of  his  long-desired  inheritance.  Accompanied 
by  a  splendid  retinue,  including  many  of  Ins  principal  nobility, 
he  set  out  from  Edinburgh  on  the  5th  of  April,  and  entered 
London  on  the  7th  of  May,  having  been  welcomed  everywhere 
mi  his  progress  with  demonstrations  of  loyalty  and  joy.  But  in 
no  long  time  his  arbitrary  principles  and  fondness  for  unworthy 
favourites  alienated  the  affections  of  his  new  subjects,  and 
involved  him  in  serious  difficulties.  He  began  well,  however, 
and  for  a  time  followed  the  wise  policy  of  Elizabeth,  entering 
into  a  close  alliance  with  France  for  the  support  of  the  Dutch, 
and  resistance  to  the  ambitious  designs  of  Spain.  A  few  weeks 
after  his  arrival  in  London,  a  conspiracy  was  detected,  which 
is  known  in  history  by  the  name  id'  "  Raleigh's  Plot."  Much 
obscurity  hangs  over  this  affair,  hut  the  object  of  the  conspirators 
is  alleged  to  have  been  to  place  on  the  throne  the  Lady  Arabella 
Mewart.  the  cousin  of  the  king. — (See  Raleigh,  Sib  Walter.) 
James'  first  parliament  met  on  the  19th  of  March,  and  was  opened 
by  a  speech,  which,  as  Hume  remarks,  ''proves  him  to  have  pos- 

more  knowledge  and  greater  parts,  than  prudence  or  any 
just  sense  of  decorum  or  propriety."  He  was  very  desirous  that 
the  two  kingdoms  over  which  he  now  reigned  shoidd  be  com- 
pletely incorporated,  and  a  motion  to  this  effect  was  made  by  the 
famous  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  the  king's  solicitor.  But  this  proposal, 
winch  does  credit  to  the  sagacity  which  James  at  intervals 
displayed,  was  bitterly  opposed  by  both  nations,  and  consequently 
failed.  In  the  session  of  1604,  however,  commissioners  from  the 
two  countries  agreed  to  the  entire  abrogation  of  all  hostile  laws 
on  both  side-,,  to  the  abolition  of  border  courts  and  customs,  and 
to  a  free  intercourse  of  trade  throughout  the  king's  dominions 
All  Britons  too,  born  since  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  were 
declared  to  be  naturalized  subjects  in  either  kingdom. 

The  puritans  were  now  a  numerous  and  powerful  party  in  the 
country,  and  were  naturally  desirous  to  be  relieved  from  the 
disabilities  under  which  they  laboured.  A  petition  was  therefore 
I  resented  to  the  king,  signed  by  upwards  of  eight  hundred  mini- 
sters holding  puritan  opinions,  praying  that,  in  order  to  remove 
their  difficulties,  certain  alterations  should  be  made  in  the  services 
of  the  Church  of  England.  With  the  view  of  settling  these  dis- 
puted points,  a  conference  was  held  at  Hampton  Court  in  January 
160  I.  The  established  church  was  represented  by  an  imposing 
array  of  great  dignitaries,  and  the  puritans  by  the  learned  Dr. 
Reynolds  and  three  other  ministers.  James  himself  presided  as 
moderator,  but  took  a  conspicuous  and  most  undignified  part  in 
the  debate  against  the  puritans,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  fulsome 
flattery  of  the  bishops.  Bancroft  declared  that  James  was  "  such 
a  king  as  since  Christ's  time  the  like  hail  not  been;"  and  Whit- 
gift  professed  to  believe  that  his  majesty  spoke  under  the  special 


influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  conference  was  followed  by  a 
proclamation  enforcing  conformity,  and  by  a  persecution  of  the 
puritans,  both  clergy  and  laity. 

Peace  with  Spain  was  concluded  on  the  18th  of  August,  1C04, 
much  to  the  gratification  of  the  king,  who  cordially  detested  war. 
In  the  following  year  the  celebrated  Gunpowder  Plot  was  dis- 
covered, of  which  an  account  has  already  been  given  under  Guy 
FAWKBS  and  IIi:m:v  GABHET.  Several  severe  acts  were  in 
consequence  passed  by  the  parliament  against  the  Roman 
catholics;  hut  James,  partly  from  timidity,  partly  from  policy, 
showed  a  decided  disinclination  to  carry  them  into  execution. 
For  several  years  after  this  incident  the  reign  of  James  was 
marked  by  no  event,  foreign  or  domestic,  worthy  of  mention, 
except  the  appointment  by  royal  authority  of  certain  learned 
men  to  make  a  new  translation  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  which 
was  commenced  in  1007,  and  completed  in  about  three  years. 
James  undoubtedly  deserves  no  small  credit  for  the  preparation 
of  this  version,  which  has  done  great  service  to  the  cause  of  religion. 
In  1012  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  eldest  son  Henry,  a 
youth  of  great  promise,  in  his  nineteenth  year;  and  a  few- 
months  later  (February,  101.'!)  his  eldest  daughter,  the  princess 
Elisabeth  was  married  to  Frederick,  the  elector  palatine,  a 
weak  good-natured  prince  "  as  unworthy  of  such  a  wife  as  James 
was  of  such  a  daughter." 

A  marked  weakness  of  James  was  his  extraordinary  predi- 
lection for  favourites.  Sir  George  Home,  earl  of  Dunbar, 
Philip  Herbert,  earl  of  Montgomery  and  Pembroke,  and  Sir 
James  Hay,  earl  of  Carlisle,  had  in  turn  been  the  objects  of  his 
silly  and  mutable  fondness.  In  1610  a  new  favourite,  Robert 
Carr  or  Ker,  a  young  Scotchman  of  good  family,  had  attracted 
the  king's  attention  and  regard,  was  speedily  taken  into  the 
highest  favour,  and  was  made  successively  Viscount  Rochester 
and  Earl  of  Somerset.  He  had  gained  the  affections  of  the 
beautiful  but  depraved  Frances  Howard,  countess  of  Essex ;  and 
to  gratify  his  minion,  James  exerted  all  his  influence  to  promote 
her  divorce  from  her  husband,  and  was  at  last  successful  by  a 
process  which  covered  both  the  king  and  the  countess  with 
indelible  infamy.  Her  marriage  to  Somerset  took  place  in  1613, 
and  was  solemnized  at  Whitehall  with  greater  magnificence  than 
had  ever  been  witnessed  in  England  at  the  espousals  of  a  subject. 
Retribution,  however,  speedily  overtook  the  guilty  pair,  and  the 
fall  of  the  favourite  was  still  more  rapid  than  his  rise.  The 
murder  of  Overbury,  the  friend  of  Somerset,  who  had  strenuously 
exerted  his  influence  to  prevent  the  marriage ;  the  discovery  of 
the  crime;  and  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  the  murderers  and 
their  accomplices,  followed  in  rapid  succession. — (SeeOvEBBURT, 
Sin  Thomas.)  Somerset  and  his  countess  were  pardoned,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  public  justice;  and  the  agitation  of  James  during 
the  trial,  and  his  whole  conduct  in  connection  with  this  shocking 
affair,  leave  no  doubt  that  the  king  himself  was  in  one  way  or 
other  compromised  in  it,  and  that  Somerset  was  in  possession  of 
some  secret  deeply  affecting  the  honour  of  James,  and  which  he 
was  anxious  should  at  all  hazards  be  concealed.  In  1617  James, 
moved  as  he  said  by  a  salmon-like  instinct,  paid  a  visit  to  his 
native  country,  and  succeeded,  though  not  without  difficulty,  in 
inducing  the  parliament  and  the  general  assembly  to  give  their 
assent  to  several  very  obnoxious  changes  in  the  constitution  and 
rites  of  the  Scottish  church,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  more 
closely  to  the  episcopal  model.  His  subserviency  to  the  Spanish 
court  now  made  him  as  unpopular  among  his  English  subjects. 
as  his  ecclesiastical  policy  had  done  in  Scotland.  His  cruel  and 
disgraceful  execution  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  his  mean  and  pusillanimous  refusal 
to  assist  his  son-in-law,  the  elector  palatine,  when  driven  from 
his  dominions  by  the  combined  arms  of  Austria  and  Spain,  roused 
popular  indignation  to  the  highest  pitch.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  odium  which  the  king  incurred  towards  the  close  of  his 
reign  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  influence  of  the  new  favourite, 
the  notorious  Buckingham,  who  fomented  the  quarrel  between 
him  and  the  house  of  commons,  broke  off  the  Spanish  match  on 
which  James  had  long  set  his  heart,  and  ultimately  involved  the 
country  in  a  war  with  Spain,  which  was  followed  by  no  beneficial 
results.  In  the  midst  of  these  untoward  events  James  died,  after 
a  short  illness,  on  the  27th  of  March,  1625,  in  the  fifty-ninth 
year  of  his  age,  having  reigned  nearly  titty-eight  years  in  Scot- 
land, and  upwards  of  twenty-two  in  Fngland. 

The  personal  appearance  of  James  was  by  no  means  pre- 
possessing.     In  stature  he  was  about  the  middle  size,  somewhat 


corpulent,  bis  face  full  and  ruddy,  his  eyes  large  and  rolling,  his 
beard  thin,  his  hair  light-brown,  his  tongue  too  large  for  his 
mouth,  his  legs  weak,  and  bis  gait  ungainly.  He  was  possessed 
of  considerable  shrewdness,  as  well  as  literary  talent  and  learn- 
ing. Sully  termed  him  the  wisest  fool  in  Christendom;  but  his 
and  habits  were  low  and  vulgar.  He  was  timorous,  insiu- 
cere  and  treacherous,  slothful  and  sensual,  much  addicted  to 
drinking,  buffoonery,  and  profane  swearing;  and  bis  egregious 
vanity,  pedantry,  and  cowardice,  and  total  want  of  dignity,  made 
him  contemptible  even  in  the  eyes  of  bis  courtiers  and  worthless 
favourites.  He  had  high  notions  of  his  prerogative,  prided  him- 
self on  his  king-craft,  and  yet  was  constantly  worsted  in  bis 
quarrels  with  his  parliaments,  and  by  his  unconstitutional  and 
arbitraiy  proceedings  sowed  the  seeds  of  that  great  civil  contest 
with  his  son,  in  which  the  monarchy  was  overthrown. 

James  was  a  voluminous  author  both  in  prose  and  verse.  A 
full  account  of  his  writings  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Irving  in  his 
Lives  of  the  Scottish  Poets,  vol.  ii.  A  collected  edition  of  the 
prose  works  of  the  king  was  published  in  folio  in  1616.  He  had 
by  his  queen,  Anne  of  Denmark,  seven  children,  of  whom,  how- 
ever, only  two  survived  him — Charles,  his  successor,  and  Eliza- 
beth, the  wife  of  the  elector  palatine,  whose  youngest  child,  the 
Elect  ress  Sophia,  was  the  mother  of  George  I. — J.  T. 

James  II.  of  England,  born  in  1633,  was  the  second  sur- 
viving son  of  Charles  I.,  and  had  reached  the  age  of  sixteen 
when  his  father  died  on  the  scaffold.  A  short  time  before 
this,  the  duke  of  York — as  he  was  then  called — had  escaped  to 
Holland,  and  taken  the  command  of  the  English  fleet  there 
till  the  arrival  of  his  brother  Charles.  He  afterwards  resided 
chiefly  with  bis  mother,  Henrietta  Maria,  at  Paris,  where  his 
connection  with  the  French  court,  and  his  training  in  the  Roman 
catholic  faith,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  principal  errors  and 
calamities  which  clouded  his  subsequent  career.  His  education 
otherwise  was  not  unsuited  to  the  prospects  still  entertained  by 
the  exiled  family;  nor  did  he  manifest  any  want  of  activity  and 
resolution.  Having  received  a  commission  in  the  French  army, 
be  served  with  credit  under  Marshal  Turenne ;  and  when  the 
renewal  of  friendly  relations  between  England  and  France  com- 
pelled him  to  quit  the  latter  kingdom,  he  sought  employment 
under  the  standard  of  Spain  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  Resto- 
ration in  1660  having  placed  his  brother  on  the  British  throne, 
James  returned  to  his  native  land,  and  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year  married  Anne  Hyde,  daughter  of  the  chancellor,  afterwards 
earl  of  Clarendon.  Of  the  eight  children  who  sprung  from  this 
union,  all  died  in  early  life,  except  the  two  daughters  who  came 
in  succession  to  the  throne — Mary,  who  was  married  in  1677 
to  the  prince  of  Orange;  and  Anne,  who  became  in  1683  the 
wife  of  Prince  George  of  Denmark.  He  had  also  several  illegi- 
timate children,  chiefly  by  Arabella  Churchill,  sister  to  the  duke 
of  Marlborough;  and  of  these  James  Fitzjames,  afterwards 
.Marshal  Berwick  (see  Berwick.),  gained  a  place  in  European 
history  as  one  of  the  ablest  military  commanders  of  that  period. 
It  may  be  noticed  here,  that  the  James  who  was  subsequently 
known  as  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  and  the  first  Pretender, 
was  the  offspring  of  a  second  marriage  which  the  duke  of  York 
contracted  with  Mary,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Modena,  in  1673, 
two  years  after  the  death  of  Ann  Hyde,  and  which  produced  five 
other  children,  all  of  whom  died  young.  The  duke  was  neither 
destitute  of  the  acquirements,  nor  averse  to  the  labours  necessary 
to  discharge  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral,  which  was  conferred 
upon  him,  along  with  the  wardenship  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  at  the 
Restoration.  He  had  a  relish  for  the  study  of  maritime  affairs, 
and  he  did  not  long  want  opportunities  of  proving  his  courage 
and  energy  as  a  naval  commander.  War  was  declared  against 
Holland  in  1  66  1  ;  and  in  the  following  year  an  English  squadron 
which  be  led  in  person  gained,  near  Lowestoffe,  a  signal  victory 
over  the  Dutch  admiral,  Opdam,  who  fell  in  the  engagement. 
Hostilities  being  renewed  in  1  (;;_',  the  duke  again  took  personal 
part  in  the  struggle;  and  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  though  little 
aided  by  his  French  allies  under  D'Estrees,  he  maintained  an 
obstinate  conflict  against  the  celebrated  De  Ruytcr,  who  deemed 
it  prudent  to  retire  after  night  had  separated'  the  combatants. 
'Die  general  results  of  the  war,  however,  were  adverse  to  Eng- 
land, while  the  expense  of  it  was  fell  to  be  a  heavy  burden; 
and  these  successes  rather  increased  than  diminished  the  duke's 
unpopularity  among  his  countrymen,  the  majority  of  whom  dis- 
liked the  alliance  with  an  ambitious  catholic  power  against  a 
struggling  protestant  nation.     Accordingly  the  parliament  of 


1673,  besides  refusing  further  supplies,  passed  the  test  act, 
wdiich  compelled  James  to  resign  his  office  at  the  admiralty. 
His  marriage  with  Mary  of  Modena  in  the  close  of  the  same 
year,  in  addition  to  his  previous  public  profession  of  popery, 
strengthened  the  prejudices  against  him;  and  these  became  so 
formidable  in  the  national  ferment  which  Oates  awakened,  that 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  retiring  to  the  continent.  During 
his  absence  an  attempt  was  made  to  exclude  him  from  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne,  and  the  dissatisfied  tone  of  public  feeling 
began  to  threaten  him  with  a  dangerous  rival  in  the  duke  of 
Monmouth,  a  natural  son  of  the  king.  He  returned  in  the  close 
of  1679;  but  Charles  deemed  it  requisite  to  remove  him  again 
from  court,  by  conferring  upon  him  the  direction  of  affairs  in 
Scotland,  where  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge  had  recently 
crushed  the  hopes  of  the  covenanters.  The  cruel  persecutions 
which  followed  that  event,  and  the  other  acts  of  misgovernment 
under  which  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom  then  groaned,  have 
cast  a  dark  shadow  on  the  memory  of  James.  Meanwhile  the 
bill  of  exclusion  was  again  introduced,  and  twice  carried  in 
the  bouse  of  commons ;  but  the  opposition  of  the  lords  in  the 
first  instance,  and  the  prorogation  of  parliament  on  the  second 
occasion,  frustrated  the  design  of  its  supporters.  Charles  still 
clung  to  his  brother's  interests,  and  the  closing  years  of  that 
unhappy  reign  displayed  the  evil  effects  of  the  duke's  presence 
and  predominant  influence  in  the  royal  councils. 

At  the  death  of  Charles  in  1685,  James  assumed  the  sove- 
reignty, and  hastened  to  disarm  the  opposition  which  he  appre- 
hended, by  proclaiming  his  resolution  to  maintain  the  Church  of 
England,  and  respect  the  liberties  of  the  people.  According  to 
the  law  of  succession  he  was  the  rightful  heir  to  the  crown,  and 
the  strength  of  the  party  adverse  to  his  claims  had  been  broken 
by  the  severe  measures  which  brought  such  men  as  Sidney 
and  Russell  to  the  scaffold.  Had  the  nation  been  polled,  he 
would  have  been  elected  to  the  vacant  seat  of  power  by  a  large 
majority;  and  when  he  announced  that  neither  the  established 
religion  of  the  realm  nor  the  civil  liberties  of  the  subjects  had 
anything  to  fear  from  him,  he  seemed  to  enter  upon  the  functions 
of  royalty  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  nation,  who  in  a  few 
years  expelled  him  from  the  throne,  and  extended  the  forfeiture 
to  the  male  line  of  his  children.  A  wiser  policy  might  have 
secured  him  in  the  sovereignty,  and  transmitted  to  his  son  the 
regal  inheritance  of  the  Stewarts ;  but  he  either  failed  to  appre- 
ciate, or  resolved  to  brave,  the  risks  of  which  previous  events 
had  given  him  full  warning.  Within  a  few  days  of  bis  acces- 
sion, his  public  appearance  at  mass,  and  his  proceeding  to  levy 
on  his  own  warrant  the  custom  and  excise  duties,  which  parlia- 
ment had  granted  to  Charles  only  for  life,  awakened  uneasiness 
and  suspicions,  which  were  augmented  by  bis  objections  to  the 
coronation  oath  for  Scotland,  by  the  mission  of  an  agent  to 
Rome,  and  by  negotiations  with  France,  which  compromised  the 
dignity  of  the  British  crown,  and  imperilled  the  independence  of 
the  Low  Countries.  In  the  north  also  the  persecution  of  the 
presbyterians  continued,  and  the  duke  of  Queensberry  was  com- 
missioned to  meet  the  estates  at  Edinburgh  with  an  arrogant 
assertion  of  the  royal  prerogatives.  The  discontent  occasioned 
by  these  measures,  and  by  other  despotic  acts,  such  as  the 
prosecution  and  imprisonment  of  Richard  Baxter,  induced  the 
whig  refugees  in  Holland  to  hazard  an  appeal  to  arms;  and 
though  both  the  Scottish  and  the  English  parliaments  proved 
wholly  subservient  to  the  wishes  of  their  new  master,  the  pro- 
jected invasion  was  attempted  in  two  quarters.  The  duke  of 
Argyle  crossed  from  Amsterdam,  and  raised  the  standard  of 
insurrection  in  the  western  highlands.  But  his  delay  at  Kirk- 
wall had  given  the  government  warning  of  his  design,  and 
opportunity  to  counteract  it.  Less  than  two  thousand  men 
responded  to  his  manifesto;  his  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the 
Lowlands  resulted  in  the  disbanding  of  his  troops  at  Kilpatrick  ; 
he  was  taken  prisoner  and  died  upon  the  block,  winning  by  the 
calm  and  pious  fortitude  with  which  be  suffered,  a  fame  which 
has  survived  the  failure  of  his  enterprize.  Meanwhile  the  duke 
of  Monmouth  had  landed  at  Lyme,  and  rallied  around  him  a 
considerable  force,  with  which  he  occupied  Taunton,  penetrated 
to  the  borders  of  Gloucestershire,  and  after  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  surprise  Bristol,  established  himself  at  Bridgewater. 
But  on  Sedgemoor,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town,  his  army 
was  defeated  and  dispersed  by  the  king's  troops  under  Fevers- 
ham.  The  duke  himself  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors 
and  was  conveyed  to   London,  where  he  was  executed,  after 
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humbling  himself  to  tears  and  terrified  entreaties  and  proffers 
of  embracing  popery  before  the  king,  who  admitted  him  to  an 
audience,  for  no  other  purpose  apparently  than  to  embitter  his 
punishment,  by  crushing  the  hope  which  the  unusual  step  was 
fitteJ  to  awaken  in  his  bosom.  James  must  be  held  responsible 
for  the  reckless  cruelties  which  his  troops  under  Colonel  Kirke 
afterwards  perpetrated  in  the  disaffected  districts,  and  for  the 
equally  odious  judicial  proceedings  in  which  the  insolent  brutality 
of  Jeffries  outstripped  the  violence  of  the  licentious  soldiery. 
The  judge  returned  from  "the  bloody  assizes"  to  be  rewarded 
with  the  oflice  of  lord  chancellor;  and  the  infatuated  monarch 
passed  on  from  that  fierce  triumph  to  other  schemes  of  aggran- 
dizement and  acts  of  despotism. 

The  test  act  stood  in  his  way;  by  requiring  all  who  took  office 
under  government  to  abjure  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
ami  thus  excluding  the  Koman  catholics  whom  he  was  anxious  to 
favour.  As  there  was  little  hope  of  its  repeal  by  parliament,  he 
employed  his  royal  prerogative  of  pardon  as  a  means  of  evading  its 
provisions.  If  papists  to  whom  he  issued  commissions  declined 
to  take  the  oath,  he  might  condone  the  offence,  and  thus  gain 
his  object  of  retaining  them  in  office.  But  the  concurrence,  or  at 
hast  the  connivance  of  the  judicial  tribunals,  was  necessary  to 
his  free  exercise  of  that  dispensing  power ;  and  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  let  the  judges  know  that  he  was  resolved  to  have  a  bench  con- 
formable to  his  wishes.  The  opposition  which  he  encountered 
only  provoked  him  to  persist  in  his  unjustifiable  claims.  In  1G87 
he  published  an  edict  which  virtually  abolished  the  disabilities 
of  dissenters,  by  empowering  them  to  hold  office  without  taking 
the  tests.  This  act,  however  consonant  with  modern  views  of 
religious  liberty,  was  foreign  to  the  prevalent  tone  of  opinion 
in  that  day.  it  also  exceeded  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
sovereign ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  dictated  solely 
by  a  desire  to  further  the  interests  of  popery,  for  it  was  followed 
by  a  submissive  embassy  to  Rome,  by  the  consecration  of  four 
Roman  catholic  bishops  in  the  royal  chapel,  by  the  appointment 
of  a  papist  to  the  presidency  of  Magdalen  college,  and  by  the 
lavish  bestowal  of  military  and  civil  commissions  on  the  adher- 
ents of  that  religion.  In  the  following  year  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence  was  reissued  and  ordered  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches. 
Some  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Anglican  church,  with  Sancroft, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  their  head,  ventured  to  remonstrate; 
whereupon  they  were  arrested,  committed  to  the  Tower,  and 
arraigned  before  the  court  of  king's  bench  as  seditious  libellers. 
1'ublie  feeling  was  now  effectually  roused;  the  accused  bishops 
received  sympathy  and  encouragement  from  all  classes;  and 
when  the  trial  terminated  in  a  verdict  of  ''not  guilty,"  the 
result  was  celebrated  with  rejoicings  throughout  the  city.  The 
king,  however,  would  not  yield.  He  issued  orders  for  a  new 
prosecution  of  the  clergy,  removing  two  of  the  judges  who  had 
spoken  in  their  favour,  and  thus  heaped  fuel  upon  the  fire  of 
national  disaffection,  which  was  soon  to  involve  in  ruin  himself 
and  his  son,  whom  his  queen  bore  to  him  at  this  juncture.  The 
desires  and  hopes  of  the  people  now  centered  on  his  daughter 
Mary  and  her  husband,  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  was  carefully 
watching  the  progress  of  affairs  in  England.  The  crisis  had  been 
anticipated  by  William,  and  it  found  him  prepared  to  enter  on 
the  path  which  the  earnest  solicitations  of  men  of  all  ranks 
opened  to  him.  Refusing  the  mediation  of  the  king  of  France, 
and  strengthening  his  frontiers  against  an  apprehended  attack 
from  that  quarter,  he  left  Helvoetsluys  with  an  army  of  fourteen 
thousand  men,  and  disembarked  them  in  safety  on  the  coast 
onshire.  His  arrival  was  speedily  followed  by  a  bloodless 
triumph;  the  nation  hailed  him  as  a  deliverer;  continual  acces- 
sions swelled  the  number  of  his  adherents;  and  James,  deserted 
by  his  ministers,  his  troops,  and  even  his  daughter  Anne,  found 
himself  utterly  helpless.  The  unfortunate  king  on  the  first 
appearance  of  danger  had  sent  his  wife  and  infant  son  to  France. 
A  few  weeks  compelled  him  to  set  out  in  the  same  direction. 
His  first  attempt  to  escape  was  unsuccessful,  and  he  was  still 
at  Whitehall,  when  William  reached  London.  But  the  prince 
had  no  intention  of  adopting  harsh  measures  against  his  father- 
in  daw.  The  latter  was  simply  desired  to  leave  the  palace,  and 
proceed  under  a  guard  of  Dutch  soldiers  to  the  mansion  of  the 
duchess  of  Devonshire  at  Ham.  He  was  permitted,  however,  to 
visit  Rochester,  where  some  of  his  friends  joined  him ;  and  thence 
he  escaped  without  difficulty  to  St.  Germains  to  become  the  guesl 
and  pensioner  of  the  kinf;  of  France.  Meanwhile  the  parlia- 
mentary council,  which  William  summoned,  declared  the  throne 


vacant,  and  male  a  formal  tender  of  it  to  the  prince  and  pri 
conjointly.      Their  acceptance,   and  the   proclamation  of  thi  ir 
investiture  with  the   supreme  power,   took  place  on  the  13th 
of  February,  1G89,  and  that  day  will  be  long  remembered  as 
the  commencement  of  a  new  and  better  era  in  Britain. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  year  James  made  an  attempt  to 
recover  the  throne.  Aided  by  a  small  body  of  French  troops,  which 
the  friendship  and  policy  of  Louis  placed  at  his  disposal,  he  landed 
at  Kinsale,  and  occupied  Dublin.  The  catholic  population  of  the 
island  welcomed  his  return,  and  prepared  to  take  the  field  in  his 
favour  with  the  ardent  impulsive  bravery  that  distinguishes  the 
Irish  character.  A  parliament  was  summoned;  but  dissensions 
speedily  appeared  among  his  councillors,  and  he  proceeded  to  join 
his  troops  in  Ulster.  Londonderry  was  besieged;  that  town 
offered  an  unexpected  resistance,  and  James  returned  to  hold 
legal  state  in  the  capital,  where  he  soon  became  involved  in  dis- 
putes with  his  parliament,  while  his  army  in  the  north,  compelled 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Londonderry,  and  defeated  at  Newton-Butler, 
fell  back  on  Sligo,  which  it  was  also  forced  to  abandon.  A  series 
of  unimportant  operations  followed,  till  at  length  William  crossed 
the  channel  and  took  the  command  in  person.  The  two  armies 
met  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne  ;  the  Irish  suffered  a  disastrous 
defeat,  and  James  was  constrained  to  become  once  more  a  refugee 
and  a  pensioner  at  the  court  of  France.  The  struggle,  however, 
was  protracted  by  his  partisans  in  Ireland,  till  the  battle  of 
Aughrim  and  the  capitulation  of  Limerick  quenched  the  embers 
of  the  ill-fated  enterprise.  In  1G92  the  importunities  of  the 
exiled  monarch  induced  Louis  to  attempt  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land ;  an  armament  was  collected  at  La  Hogue,  whither  James 
proceeded,  only  to  encounter  a  new  disappointment.  A  naval 
engagement,  in  which  the  combined  English  and  Dutch  fleet 
dispersed  the  French  squadron  intended  for  the  invasion,  de- 
stroyed his  expectation  of  meeting  his  rival  on  British  ground. 
He  returned  to  St.  Germains  to  enjoy  a  semblance  of  royalty  in 
the  courtly  household  which  the  bounty  of  Louis  enabled  him  to 
maintain,  and  to  form  new  plans  for  the  recovery  of  his  inherit- 
ance, not  scrupling  to  countenance  plots  for  the  assassination  of 
William.  At  the  peace  of  Ryswick  in  1G97  he  made  an  effort 
to  influence  the  European  powers  in  his  favour;  but  even  France 
was  tired  of  supporting  a  cause,  which  the  progress  of  events 
had  rendered  more  and  more  hopeless.  In  his  later  years  the 
royal  exile  became  a  devotee,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
rigid  observance  of  the  fasts  and  penances  which  occupy  so  pro- 
minent a  place  in  the  ritual  of  the  religion  which  he  professed. 
He  died  in  1701,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  English 
benedictines  at  Paris,  his  funeral  obsequies  being  performed, 
according  to  his  own  desire,  with  an  unostentatious  simplicity 
that  befitted  his  fallen  fortunes  and  the  asceticism  of  his  last 
days.  His  leisure  had  been  partly  employed  in  preparing  an 
autobiography.  The  manuscript  was  subsequently  destroyed 
when  on  its  way  to  England  ;  and  the  memoir  which  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Clarke  published  at  London  in  1816,  under  the  title  of 
the  Life  of  James  II.,  &c,  is  a  shorter  work,  which  had  been 
compiled  from  the  former,  probably  under  the  supervision  of 
James,  and  which  was  found  among  the  Stewart  manuscripts 
collected  by  George  IV.  It  contains  the  representation  which 
the  dethroned  monarch  himself  desired  to  give  of  the  course 
which  he  followed,  and  the  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated  in 
a  reign  that  proved  peculiarly  unpopular  and  calamitous.  But 
it  has  not  altered  materially  the  verdict  which  public  opinion 
formed  from  the  facts  and  issues  of  his  administration.  His 
mental  endowments  were  not  of  a  high  order;  yet  there  was  no 
such  deficiency  of  intellect  as  will  account  for  his  errors  and 
misfortunes.  The  same  talents  under  the  guidance  of  a  better 
heart  might  have  secured  a  considerable  measure  of  respect  and 
success.  But  James  was  selfish,  obstinate,  and  cruel.  He  sought 
his  own  aggrandizement;  he  arrogated  powers  which  were  incon- 
sistent with  the  constitutional  rights  of  his  subjects;  his  aim  was 
to  become  the  irresponsible  and  absolute  master  of  the  dominions 
which  he  inherited,  and  for  this  purpose  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
employ  agencies  at  home  and  influences  abroad,  which  an  upright 
and  honourable  spirit  would  have  indignantly  repudiated.  In 
religion  also  he  was  characterized  by  uucharitableness  and  bigotry ; 
if  he  had  been  able  to  accomplish  what  he  wished,  popery  would 
have  waded  back  through  a  sea  of  blood  to  her  coveted  triumph 
over  the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  Every  friend  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  will  rejoice  that  the  nation  rose  resolutely  against 
him,  and  wrested  the  sceptre  from  him. — N\  .  B. 


KINGS   OF   SCOTLAND. 

James  T.  of  Scotland,  younger  and  only  surviving  son  of 
Robert  111.,  was  born  in  L394.  His  early  education  was  com- 
mitted to  Bishop  Wardlaw  of  St.  Andrews,  a  prelate  of  great 
learning  and  integrity,  who  carefully  trained  the  young  prince 
in  all  the  accomplishments  befitting  his  rank.  When  his  elder 
son  David  fell  a  victim  to  the  unprincipled  ambition  of  the 
duke  ct'  Albany,  King  Robert  resolved  to  send  his  younger  son 
to  France  for  protection  against  his  uncle's  intrigues.  But  the 
vessel  in  which  the  young  prince  had  embarked  was  captured 
by  an  English  cruiser;  and  though  a  truce  at  that  time  subsisted 
between  England  and  Scotland,  James  and  his  attendants,  by  a 
flagrant  breach  of  law  and  honour,  were  carried  to  London  (loth 
March.  14(1.")),  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  This  new  mis- 
fortune broke  the  heart,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the 
poor  old  king  of  Scotland.  -lames  was  detained  a  prisoner  in 
England  for  the  long  space  of  eighteen  years.  Henry  IV.  mr.de 
some  amends  for  his  cruel  injustice  to  the  Scottish  prince  by 
carefully  instructing  him  in  all  the  learning  of  the  period,  as 
well  as  in  all  knightly  accomplishments  and  martial  exercises. 
Reasons  of  state  policy  at  length  induced  the  English  court  to 
yield  to  the  earnest  and  universal  desire  of  the  people  of  Scot- 
Ian. 1  for  the  release  of  their  king,  and  he  was  set  at  liberty  in 
1  124,  on  agreeing  to  pay  £40,000,  to  defray  the  expense  of  his 
maintenance  and  education.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  lie  found 
his  kingdom  a  scene  of  anarchy  and  rapine,  through  the  oppres- 
sion ami  lawless  conduct  of  the  rude  and  turbulent  barons,  who, 
during  the  feeble  rule  of  Regent  Murdoch,  set  all  restraint  and 
authority  at  defiance.  "In  those  days,"  says  an  old  monkish 
chronicler,  "there  was  no  law  in  Scotland,  but  the  great  man 
oppressed  the  poor  man,  and  the  whole  kingdom  was  one  den  of 
thieves."  On  becoming  fully  acquainted  with  the  disordered 
state  of  the  country,  James  exclaimed  with  great  vehemence — 
'•  Let  God  but  grant  me  life,  and  throughout  my  dominions  I 
shall  make  the  key  keep  the  castle,  and  the  bush  secure  the  cow." 
lie  immediately  set  himself  with  unwavering  resolution  and 
indomitable  courage  to  accomplish  this  difficult  and  dangerous 
task.  lie  wisely  resolved  to  govern  the  country  through  the 
medium  of  the  parliament,  and  held  a  meeting  of  the  national 
council  every  year  of  his  reign,  and  for  the  first  time  caused  its 
acts  to  be  published  in  the  language  of  the  common  people.  He 
obtained  from  it  the  enactment  of  stringent  laws  against  the 
feuds  and  oppressions  of  the  nobles,  and  for  the  equal  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  the  protection  of  agriculture,  and  the  encour- 
agement of  commerce.  He  adopted  rigorous  measures  for  the 
recovery  of  the  crown  lands  which  had  been  shamefully  dilapi- 
date.! during  his  captivity.  He  punished  with  a  severity  which 
might  almost  be  termed  cruel  the  lawless  rapine  and  bloodshed 
of  the  barons  and  highland  chieftains,  put  to  death  several 
hundreds  of  thieves  and  robbers,  and  carried  out  with  an  iron 
hand  his  schemes  for  the  depression  of  the  feudal  aristocracy. 
He  at  the  same  time  attempted  to  strengthen  his  authority  by 
renewing  commercial  intercourse  fl  ith  the  Netherlands,  conclud- 
ing an  advantageous  treaty  with  Denmark,  and  drawing  closer 
the  ancient  ties  of  alliance  with  France.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  policy  of  James  was  on  the  whole  just  and  judicious; 
but  its  purpose  was  too  soon  made  apparent,  and  it  was  carried 
out  with  a  degree  of  harshness  which  excited,  not  without  cause, 
strong  discontent  and  apprehension  among  the  great  body  of 
the  nobles  and  barons.  His  unjust  confiscations  of  the  estates 
of  the  great  earls  of  March  and  Strathernon  frivolous  pretexts, 
and  especially  the  cruel  and  excessive  vengeance  which  he 
inflicted  upon  Murdoch,  duke  of  Albany,  and  his  sons,  excited 
deep  and  general  indignation.  A  conspiracy  was  at  length 
formed  against  the  king  by  a  party  of  the  nobles,  headed  by  the 
king's  uncle,  tin-  aged  earl  of  Athol,  and  his  grandson,  Sir  Robert 
Stewart,  a  bold,  bad  man,  who  seems  to  have  been  actuated  partly 
by  ambition,  partly  by  revenge,  for  the  ruin  of  the  house  of 
Albany,  and  Other  personal  and  family  injuries.  The  plot  was 
carried  into  effect  at  Perth  on  the  20th  of  February,  1436.  The 
assassins,  led  by  Graham,  broke  at  midnight  into  the  monas- 
tery of  the  dominicans,  where  James  was  then  residing,  searched 
out  the  unhappy  monarch,  who,  on  hearing  the  noise  of  their 
approach,  had  taken  refuge  in  a  vault  below  his  bedchamber, 
and  after  a  desperate  resistance  slew  him  by  repeated  wounds. 
The  murderers  were  all  ultimately  apprehended  and  put  to  death 
by  tortures  shocking  to  humanity.  James,  next  to  Robert  I'.ruce, 
was  probably  the  ablest  of  all  the   Scottish   sovereigns.     Iiis 


natural  abilities  were  of  the  highest  order,  and  his  attainments 
were  remarkable  both  for  their  variety  and  extent,  lie  was 
distinguished  for  his  skill  in  the  use  of  the  sword,  in  jousting, 
wrestling,  and  other  chivalrous  exercises.  He  had  a  consider- 
able knowledge  of  medicine,  could  play  well  on  the  lute  and  harp, 
and  other  musical  instruments,  and  was  a  skillful  calligrapher, 
illuminator,  and  painter  in  miniature.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  poems,  which  are  characterized  by  a  grace  and  elegance 
previously  unknowm  to  Scottish  writers.  His  principal  work, 
entitled  the  "  King's  Quair,"  has  justly  been  pronounced  not 
inferior  in  fancy,  elegance  of  diction,  and  tender  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing to  any  similar  production  of  Chaucer,  or  of  any  other  con- 
temporary poet,  either  in  England  or  Scotland.  The  humorous 
poems,  entitled  "  Christ's  Kirk  of  the  Green"  and  "  Peblis  to 
the  Play,"  have  also  been  ascribed  to  James;  but  the  evidence 
of  their  authorship  is  not  quite  conclusive.  This  excellent  and 
accomplished  prince  perished  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age 
and  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign.  By  his  wife,  Johanna  Beaufort, 
a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Somerset,  the  heroine  of  the  "King's 
Quair,"  whom  he  married  during  his  captivity,  he  left  five 
daughters  and  one  son,  his  successor — 

James  II.,  who  was  born  in  1430,  and  was  only  six  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  his  father's  murder.  The  country  was  in 
a  very  distracted  state,  and  so  menacing  was  the  aspect  of  affairs 
that  the  queen-mother  deemed  it  necessary  to  take  shelter  with 
her  son  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  She  and  Sir  Alexander 
Livingston  of  Callander  were  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
person  and  education  of  the  young  king  during  his  minority, 
while  Sir  William  Crichton  was  appointed  chancellor,  and 
was  charged  with  the  general  administration  of  public  affairs. 
Crichton,  however,  who  was  governor  of  Edinburgh  castle, 
retained  possession  of  the  king's  person,  and  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  rights  of  his  legal  guardians  ;  but  the  queen  contrived 
to  convey  her  son  out  of  the  fortress  concealed  in  a  chest,  and 
took  refuge  with  Livingston  in  Stirling  castle.  Crichton  was 
besieged  in  his  stronghold  and  compelled  to  make  his  submis- 
sion. James,  however,  subsequently  fell  again  into  the  hands  of 
Crichton;  but  in  the  end  a  reconciliation  was  effected  between 
the  chancellor  and  the  governor.  The  custody  of  the  king's 
person  was  allotted  to  Livingston,  who  treated  the  queen- 
mother,  and  her  second  husband,  Sir  James  Stewart  of  Leven, 
with  great  harshness  and  injustice.  In  1449  the  young  king 
assumed  the  reins  of  government,  and  displayed  great  prudence 
and  vigour  in  the  management  of  public  affairs.  He  inflicted 
condign  punishment  on  the  Livingstons  for  their  illegal  and 
cruel  treatment  of  his  mother,  procured  the  enactment  of  many 
new  laws  for  the  redress  of  the  grievous  abuses  which  had  grown 
up  during  his  minority;  and  in  order  that  he  might  give  his 
undivided  attention  to  the  improvement  of  his  own  king- 
dom, he  was  careful  to  maintain  amicable  relations  with  other 
countries,  and  especially  with  England.  Having  penetrated 
the  designs  of  the  Douglases  upon  the  crown,  he  set  himself 
cautiously  to  carry  out  a  systematic  plan  for  the  reduction  of  the 
overgrown  power  of  that  family.  His  contest  with  the  earl  of 
Douglas,  the  foul  murder  of  that  turbulent  and  factious  baron 
by  the  hand  of  his  sovereign,  and  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  the 
elder  branch  of  the  house,  have  been  related  elsewhere. — (See 
Douglas,  Family  of.)  The  Yorkist  faction  in  England  having 
protected  and  pensioned  the  Douglases,  James,  irritated  at  their 
conduct,  unwisely  suffered  himself  to  be  entangled  in  the  contest 
between  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  in  retaliation 
for  the  expedition  of  the  duke  of  York  against  Scotland,  he  not 
only  gave  an  asylum  to  the  fugitive  queen  and  son  of  Henry  VI., 
but  invaded  England  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  He  com- 
menced operations  by  laying  siege  to  the  castleof  Roxburgh,  which 
was  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  was  unfortunately 
killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of 
his  age,  in  14G0.  By  his  queen,  Mary  of  Gueldres,  he  left  three 
sons  and  three  daughters. — His  successor — 

James  III.,  was  only  seven  years  of  age  when  he  ascended 
the  throne.  The  guardianship  of  the  young  monarch  was 
intrusted  to  his  mother,  Mary  of  Gueldres,  and  Kennedy, 
bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  a  prelate  of  remarkable  sagacity  and 
integrity,  while  the  earl  of  Angus  was  made  lieutenant-general 
of  the  kingdom.  Under  the  management  of  these  able  and 
patriotic  statesmen  the  government  of  the  country  was  carried 
on  with  vigour  and  success;  but  the  death  of  Angus  in  1402, 
and   of   Kennedy  in   146'G,  while  the  king  was  still  a  boy, 
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having  left  the  kingdom  a  prey  to  the  factious  and  ambitions 
nobles,  Lord  Boyd,  the  high  justiciar  of  Scotland,  seized  the 
person  of  James  at  Linlithgow,  carried  him  oil'  to   Edinburgh, 

ami  fur  some  years  wielded  the  whole  power  of  the  government 
fur  his  own  aggrandizement  and  that  of  his  family.  After  the 
downfall  of  the  Boyda  in  1  t69  (see  Boyd,  Family  of),  James, 
though  lie  had  not  yet  reached  his  majority,  began  to  exercise! 
many  of  the  functions  of  royalty.  But  though  possessed  of  an 
elegant  form,  excellent  talents,  extensive  accomplishments,  and 
a  refined  taste,  his  facile  and  fickle  disposition,  his  love  of  plea- 
sure and  of  money,  and  his  want  both  of  energy  and  of  any 
consistent  principle,  soon  showed  that  he  was  quite  unfit  to 
a  rude  and  warlike  nation  like  the  Scots  in  those  unset- 
tled times.  As  he  advanced  in  years  these  defects  of  character 
became  more  apparent.  His  love  of  the  tine  arts,  and  of  ease 
and  (lattery,  made  him  neglect  not  merely  the  stirring  exercises 
of  the  chase  and  the  tilting  yard,  but  the  most  important  duties 
of  his  oilier;   and  withdrawing  from  the  society  of  his  nobles,  he 

his  time  in  the  society  of  architects,  painters,  musicians, 
astrologers,  and  other  persons  of  a  similar  character.    The  proud 

rogant  nobles  were  indignant  at  the  slight  thus  put  upon 
them,  and  attached  themselves  to  the  king's  brothers,  the  duke 
of  Albany  and  the  earl  of  Mar,  who  were  distinguished  for  their 
bravery,  their  generosity,  and  their  skill  in  warlike  exercises. 
Dissensions  in  consequence  arose,  not  only  between  the  king 
and  his  barons,  but  among  the  members  of  the  royal  family, 
which  ultimately  led  to  the  arrest  and  exile  of  Albany,  the 
mysterious  death  of  Mar  in  prison,  and  the  seizure  and  brutal 
murder  of  Cochrane,  Rogers,  and  other  favourites  of  the  king 
at  Lauder,  in  1481,  by  the  earl  of  Angus  (Bell-the-Cat)  and 
other  malcontent  nobles,  whose  dissatisfaction  with  the  favour- 
itism and  effeminacy  of  James  induced  them  not  only  to  resist 
t  be  royal  authority,  but  to  enter  into  a  treasonable  and  infamous 
plot  with  Albany  and  Edward  IV.  of  England,   to  depose  the 

and  to  sacrifice  the  independence  of  the  country.     For 

time  after  the  tragic  and  cruel  outrage  James  was  kept 
a  close  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  conspirators.  Ultimately, 
however,  a  reconciliation  was  effected  between  him  and  his 
brother,  and  he  regained  his  liberty  though  not  his  authority. 
Albany  was  made  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom  ;  but 
having  again  entered  into  a  treasonable  league  with  England, 

i  his  accomplices  were  deprived  of  their  dignities  and 
offices,  and  obliged  to  flee  into  England  in  1484,  and  ultimately 
to  France.  Four  years  later  the  disaffected  nobles  once  more 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  their  sovereign.  Their  ranks 
Mere  swelled  by  the  powerful  border  families  of  Home  and  Hep- 
burn, who  were  offended  by  some  impolitic  acts  of  James;  and 
having  obtained  possession  of  the  heir  to  the  crown,  through 
the  treachery  of  bis  guardian,  Shaw  of  Sauchie,  they  placed 
tin'  young  prince  nominally  at  their  head,  and  suddenly  took 
up  arms  against  the  king  in  1488.  The  earls  of  Buchan, 
Crawford,  Errol,  and  other  northern  barons,  rallied  round  their 
sovereign,  and  the  hostile  armies  encountered,  June  18th,  at 
Sauchieburn,  near  Stirling.  The  royalists  were  defeated,  and 
the  king,  in  Seeing  from  the  field,  was  thrown  from  his  horse  at 
a  place  in  the  vicinity  called  Beaton's  Mill,  and  having  been 
carried  into  the  mill,  was  there  murdered  by  me  of  the  pursuers, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  a  priest  named  Borthwick  in  the  service 
of  Lord  Gray.  His  body  was  afterwards  buri  id  in  the  abbey  of 
Cambuskenneth.  The  unfortunate  monarch,  wdio  thus  perished 
in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  had  a  highly  prepossessing 
appearance.  His  person  was  tall  and  athletic,  his  complexion 
dark,  and  his  countenance  handsome  and  intelligent.  By  his 
queen,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Christian,  king  of  Denmark  and 
Norway,  he  left  three  sons,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  eldest — 
Jakes  IV.,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  his  sixteenth  year. 
'1  here  is  no  reason  to  believe,  as  has  frequently  been  asserted, 
that  James  was  a  mere  passive  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
spirators. The  probability  seems  to  be  that  the  mingled  (lat- 
tery and  misrepresentations  of  the  insurgents  had  estranged  the 
young  prince  from  his  father,  and  induced  him  to  countenance 
a  movement  for  his  own  immediate  elevation  to  the  throne. 
On  learning  the  miserable  fate  of  his  father,  however,  he  was 
seized  with  overwhelming  remorse,  which  returned  at  intervals 
throughout  his  reign,  and  made  him  wear  an  iron  chain  round  his 
waist,  and  submit  to  various  other  austerities  bywaj  of  |  > 
lor  his  crime.  His  confederates  in  the  rebellion  lost  no  time  in 
turning  their  victory  to  their  own  advantage ;  they  took  pos- 
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session  of  all  the  most  important  offices  of  state,  and  had  the 
effrontery  to  arrest  and  punish  a  number  of  the  barons  who  had 
remained  faithful  to  the  late  king,  and  to  deprive  them  of  their 
estates,  which  were  divided  among  the  leading  conspirators. 
The  baseness  of  their  characters  was  further  shown  by  their 
infamous  conduct  in  pandering  to  the  passions  of  the  young 
king,  and  plunging  him  in  sensual  indulgences  in  order  to 
retain  their  ascendancy  over  him.  In  spite  of  this  bad  train- 
ing, James  on  reaching  maturity  exhibited  considerable  ability 
and  energy  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  He  set 
himself  to  remedy  the  gross  abuses  which  the  distracted  state 
of  the  country  hail  originated  and  fostered,  to  promote  the 
impartial  administration  of  justice,  to  vindicate  law,  punish 
crime,  and  to  encourage  and  develope  the  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, and  commerce,  the  navy,  and  the  fisheries  of  his  kingdom. 
He  gradually  withdrew  his  confidence  from  the  unprincipled 
faction  who  had  used  him  as  a  tool  to  promote  their  own 
selfish  purposes,  and  transferred  it  to  Sir  Andrew  Wood  and 
other  sagacious  and  trustworthy  counsellors.  He  vigilantly 
guarded  against  the  encroachments  of  the  papal  court,  and 
resolutely  asserted  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  independence 
of  his  kingdom.  He  frequently  visited  in  person  the  Highlands 
and  Islands,  where  the  royal  authority  received  only  a  nominal 
acknowledgment,  and  by  his  vigorous  measures  succeeded  in 
establishing  some  regard  for  law  and  government  in  those  remote 
districts.  His  romantic  disposition  and  fondness  for  adventure, 
which  frequently  involved  him  in  hazardous  and  impolitic  enter- 
prises, induced  him  very  unwisely  to  support  the  cause  of  Perkin 
Warbeck,  to  welcome  him  to  Scotland  in  1495  with  all  the 
honours  due  to  a  prince,  to  bestow  upon  him  the  hand  of  Lady 
Catherine  Gordon,  the  most  beautiful  and  accomplished  woman 
in  Scotland,  and  ultimately  involved  him  in  a  war  with  England. 
In  1407,  however,  a  truce  for  seven  years  was  concluded  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  which  was  followed  by  negotiations  for  the 
marriage  of  the  Scottish  king  to  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of 
Henry  VII.  of  England.  The  marriage  treaty  was  finally  signed 
on  21st  January,  1502,  and  this  auspicious  union,  which  was  in 
the  end  productive  of  such  inestimable  benefits  to  both  countries, 
was  finally  consummated  in  June,  1503.  This  alliance  with 
England  left  James  at  liberty  to  direct  his  whole  energies  to  the 
suppression  of  a  rebellion  which  had  broken  out  in  the  High- 
lands, to  provide  for  the  future  tranquillity  of  these  districts, 
and  to  inflict  condign  punishment  on  the  border  freebooters. 
James  now  renewed  his  intercourse  with  France,  and  showed 
the  influence  which  he  exerted  on  the  general  affairs  of  Europe 
by  supporting  the  duke  of  Gueldres  against  the  many  encroach- 
ments of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  by  mediating  between  the 
king  of  Denmark  and  his  rebellious  subjects.  He  received,  too, 
at  this  period  a  consecrated  hat  and  sword  from  the  warlike 
pontiff,  Pope  Julius  II.,  who  wished  to  detach  James  from  bis 
alliance  with  France.  It  was  this  alliance  which  unfortunately  led 
to  the  ruin  of  the  Scottish  king.  His  imperious  brother-in-law, 
Henry  VIIL,  had  joined  the  coalition  against  France;  and  James, 
whose  sympathies  were  enlisted  on  the  side  of  his  ancient  ally, 
soon  found  himself  involved  in  the  quarrel.  Causes  of  mutual 
offence  sprung  up,  and  inroads  were  made  by  the  borderers  on 
both  sides.  The  mind  of  the'  Scottish  king  was  inflamed  by  the 
capture  of  two  privateers  commanded  by  the  famous  Andrew 
Barton,  who  fell  in  the  engagement  with  two  English  men-of- 
war.  Various  petty  injuries  contributed  to  deepen  the  quarrel; 
and  finally  the  French  queen  addressed  a  letter  to  James,  calling 
herself  his  mistress,  and  imploring  him  to  advance  three  steps 
into  England  for  her  sake.  James,  thus  goaded  on  by  sympathy 
for  his  ally,  by  a  rankling  sense  of  injury,  and  by  fantastic 
notions  of  honour,  declared  war  against  England;  and  disre- 
garding the  tears  and  entreaties  of  his  queen,  and  the  remon- 
strances of  his  wisest  counsellors,  be  mustered  the  array  of  his 
kingdom  and  crossed  the  Tweed,  22d  August,  1513.  After 
capturing  the  castle  of  Norhani  and  a  few  border  towers,  he 
encamped  on  the  Till,  near  its  junction  with  the  Tweed,  and 
idled  away  his  time  until  the  earl  of  Surrev  had  succeeded  in 
raising  a  powerful  army,  and  marching  to  the  borders,  placed 
himself  between  the  Scots  and  their  own  country.  With  incre- 
dible infatuation  James  refused  to  allow  an  attack  to  be  made 

upon  the  English,  or  even  a  gun  to  be  tired  upon  their  columns 

as  they  Crossed  the  'fill  by  a  narrow  bridge  at  Tw  isel.  But  as 
soon  as  they  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  on  the  plain,  he 
quitted  the  ridge  of  Flodden  on  which  his  armv  was  encamped, 
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and  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  battle  began  at  four  in 
the  afternoon,  and  lasted  till  night  separated  the  combatants. 
The  English  lost  about  five  thousand,  the  Scots  about  eight  or 
ten  thousand  men ;  but  the  former  were  for  the  most  part 
while  the  latter  included  the  Scottish  king, 
with  the  flower  of  his  nobility,  gentry,  and  even  clergy.  There 
was  scarcely  a  Sottish  family  of  distinction  which  did  not  lose 
at  least  one.  and  some  of  them  lost  all  their  male  members  that 
ipable  of  bearing  arms.  The  body  of  the  king  was  found 
among  the  thickest  of  the  slain,  much  disfigured  by  wounds, 
and  was  embalmed  and  ultimately  placed  in  the  monastery  of 
Sheen  in  Surrey.  James,  who  thus  perished  in  the  forty-second 
year  of  his  age  and  twenty-sixth  of  his  reign,  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  Scottish  sovereigns.  He  possessed  excellent 
abilities,  was  expert  in  all  martial  and  manly  exercises,  was 
passionately  fond  of  music  and  poetry,  a  skilful  performer  on 
the  lute  and  other  musical  instruments,  and  a  zealous  patron 
both  of  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts.  To  him  belongs  the 
honour  of  having  first  introduced  printing  into  Scotland.  On 
the  other  hand  he  was  fond  of  pleasure,  licentious  in  his  habits, 
and  profuse  in  his  expenditure.  His  disposition  was  frank  and 
generous,  but  he  was  headstrong,  impetuous,  and  impatient  of 
contradiction ;  and  his  dogged  obstinacy,  recklessness,  and  fan- 
tastic sense  of  honour  led  to  his  own  destruction,  and  brought 
fearful  calamities  on  his  kingdom.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
only  surviving  legitimate  child — 

Jambs  V.,  who  was  born  in  1512,  and  was  only  eighteen 
months  old  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death.  His  accession  to 
the  throne  took  place  at  a  most  perilous  crisis  of  affairs.  At 
war  with  England,  torn  by  intestine  feuds,  most  ungratefully 
refused  assistance  by  the  French  court,  at  whose  instigation 
hostilities  had  been  undertaken,  Scotland  imperatively  required 
the  hand  of  a  wise,  vigorous,  and  upright  statesman  to  guide  its 
counsels  at  this  juncture ;  and  unfortunately  no  such  man  could 
be  found.  The  country  was  distracted  by  the  contentions  of  the 
English  and  French  factions — the  former  headed  by  the  queen- 
_ er  and  her  second  husband  the  earl  of  Angus,  the  latter 
by  the  duke  of  Albany  the  regent — and  by  the  intrigues  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  the  private  feuds  of  the  nobles.  The  early 
education  of  James  was  intrusted  to  the  famous  Sir  David 
Lindsay ;  and  under  the  care  of  this  wise,  affectionate,  and 
learned  tutor  the  young  prince  was  instructed  in  all  manly  and 
liberal  accomplishments,  and  was  trained  "  to  the  practice  of 
virtue  and  self-restraint."  But  this  course  of  education,  so  well 
fitted  to  make  her  son  a  wise  and  great  sovereign,  was  unfortu- 
nately interrupted  by  the  queen- dowager,  who,  with  her  charac- 
teristic recklessness,  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  government  on 
reaching  his  thirteenth  year,  in  order  that  she  and  her  faction 
might  misgovern  the  kingdom  in  his  name.  The  sycophants 
and  flatterers  by  whom  he  was  now  surrounded  not  only  neglected 
his  education,  but  basely  pandered  to  his  passions  in  order  that 
they  might  retain  their  ascendancy  over  him,  and  thus  inflicted 
irreparable  injury  upon  his  character.  In  the  following  year, 
the  custody  of  the  royal  person  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Douglases,  who  for  several  years  cruelly  oppressed  the 
people,  and  tyrannized  over  the  king  himself.  At  length,  in  1528, 
James  by  a  dexterous  stratagem  made  his  escape  from  the 
hateful  thraldom  in  which  he  had  been  so  long  kept,  and  for 
the  first  time  assumed  the  position  of  an  independent  sovereign. 
He  lost  no  time  in  adopting  prompt  and  vigorous  measures 
to  vindicate  his  authority.  The  Douglases  and  their  abettors, 
who  had  entered  into  a  traitorous  league  with  England,  were 
stripped  of  their  estates  and  expelled  from  the  kingdom,  the 
r  freebooters  were  severely  punished,  the  insurgent  High- 
landers were  chastised,  the  ancient  commercial  treaty  between 
Scotland  and  the  Netherlands  was  renewed,  the  college  of  justice 
was  instituted,  and  steps  were  taken  for  the  protection  of  the 
poor  and  the  oppressed  against  the  tyranny  of  the  barons.  These 
measures  were  highly  popular,  and,  combined  with  his  affable 
manners,  his  sympathy  for  the  common  people,  and  the  delight 
which  he  took  in  visiting  the  houses  of  the  peasantry  in  disguise, 
acquired  for  James  the  name  of  the  "king  of  the  commons." 
In  1536  James  undertook  a  voyage  to  France  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  negotiations  which  he  had  for  some  time  carried 
on  for  a  union  with  a  princess  of  the  French  blood  royal ;  and 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1537,  he  was  married  in  the  cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame  to  Magdalene,  daughter  of  Francis  I.,  seven 
cardinals  surrounding  the  altar.     After  remaining  nine  months 


in  France,  James  returned  to  his  own  country  with  his  bride  in 
May  following,  and  was  welcomed  with  enthusiastic  rejoicings; 
but  to  the  great  grief  of  her  husband  and  the  whole  nation,  the 
young  and  beautiful  queen  died  in  less  than  two  months  after 
her  arrival.  James  was  still  disposed  to  seek  an  alliance  with 
France  rather  than  with  Henry  or  the  emperor,  both  of  whom 
made  overtures  to  him;  and  in  June,  1538,  he  married  Mary 
of  Guise,  widow  of  the  duke  of  Longueville — an  alliance  which 
was  ultimately  followed  by  disastrous  consequences  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  royal  family  and  of  the  country.  Meanwhile  the 
struggle  for  the  reformation  of  the  church  had  been  carried  on 
with  great  keenness  on  the  continent  and  in  England,  and  the 
principles  of  the  reformed  faith  were  silently  but  steadily 
making  progress  in  Scotland.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
at  one  time  James  was  inclined  to  favour  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation,  and  that  he  looked  with  a  severe  eye  upon  the 
overgrown  wealth,  idleness,  and  corruption  of  the  clergy.  Henry 
was  exceedingly  desirous  that  his  royal  nephew  should  imitate 
his  ecclesiastical  policy,  and  strove  both  by  urgent  exhortations 
and  by  magnificent  promises  to  induce  him  to  suppress  the 
religious  houses,  and  to  declare  his  independence  of  the  papal 
see.  James,  however,  like  his  predecessors,  was  bent  on  reduc- 
ing the  overgrown  power  of  the  nobility,  which  he  found  to  be 
incompatible  equally  with  the  royal  authority  and  the  welfare  of 
the  people.  In  order  to  carry  out  his  schemes  for  this  purpose, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  rely  on  the  support  of  the  clergy,  and 
to  countenance  their  cruel  policy  for  the  suppression  of  the 
reformed  faith.  They  on  their  part  strove  to  bring  about  a 
rupture  with  England,  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  keeping 
the  king  firm  to  the  Romish  cause,  and  induced  him  not  only 
to  reject  the  offers  and  advice  of  his  uncle,  but  to  break  his 
engagement  to  meet  Henry  at  York  in  the  autumn  of  1541. 
The  proud  temper  of  the  English  monarch  fired  at  the  insult ; 
all  attempts  at  a  reconciliation  failed,  and  war  broke  out 
between  the  two  countries  in  July,  1512.  The  duke  of  Nor- 
folk invaded  Scotland  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  James 
mustered  the  array  of  his  kingdom  to  repel  the  invasion ;  but 
the  discontented  barons  obstinately  refused  to  cross  the  border 
in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  enemy,  and  the  king  disbanded 
his  mutinous  troops,  and  returned  to  the  capital  overwhelmed 
with  shame  and  indignation.  Another  army  was  shortly  after 
assembled  by  the  clergy  and  a  few  of  the  nobles  who  remained 
faithful  to  the  royal  cause,  and  a  new  expedition  into  England 
was  undertaken.  But  the  troops  mutinied  at  Solway  Moss,  fell 
into  hopeless  confusion  and  were  defeated,  and  most  of  them 
taken  prisoners  by  a  few  hundreds  of  English  borderers,  almost 
without  an  attempt  at  resistance.  The  tidings  of  this  shameful 
discomfiture  completely  overwhelmed  the  king,  whose  mind  was 
already  overstrained  by  previous  disappointments  and  anxieties. 
He  sunk  into  a  state  of  the  deepest  despondency,  and  was 
attacked  by  a  slow  fever,  which  no  skill  could  remove.  When 
in  this  sad  condition  the  news  arrived  that  his  queen,  whose 
two  sons  had  shortly  before  died,  had  given  birth  to  a  daughter. 
"  It  came  with  a  lass,  and  it  will  go  with  a  lass,"  was  the 
melancholy  remark  of  the  heart-broken  monarch,  presaging 
the  extinction  of  his  house ;  and  turning  his  back  to  the  wall 
he  shortly  after  expired,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age. 
.lames  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  ablest  sovereigns  of  his  time. 
He  had  a  handsome  and  expressive  countenance,  a  graceful 
and  robust  form,  and  was  distinguished  by  his  skill  in  athletic 
exercises.  His  mind  was  naturally  active  and  vigorous ;  he 
was  prudent,  sagacious,  and  brave,  even  to  rashness ;  frank  and 
affable  in  his  manners ;  and  impartial  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  He  cultivated  the  art  of  poetry  with  great  success, 
was  a  skilful  architect,  and  possessed  a  profound  knowledge  of 
the  laws  and  institutions  of  his  kingdom.  On  the  other  hand 
it  must  be  admitted,  that  his  character  was  stained  by  his 
violent  passions  and  implacable  resentment,  and  by  his  parsimony 
and  propensity  to  indulge  in  low  amours — the  result,  in  part  at 
least,  of  the  vicious  training  of  which  he  was  in  some  degree 
the  victim.  He  left  one  legitimate  child,  the  unfortunate  Queen 
Mary;  and  six  natural  children,  one  of  whom  was  the  celebrated 
Regent  Moray.— J.  T. 

James  VI.  or  Scotland.     See  James  I.  of  England. 

JAMES,  son  of  James  II.  of  England  by  Mary  of  Modena,  is 
commonly  called  in  the  history  of  the  period,  the  Chevalier  de 
St.  George  or  the  First  Preteuder.  He  was  born  in  1688,  long 
after  the  marriage  of  his  parents,  and  at  a  critical  period  of  his 
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father's  fortunes,  when  the  appearance  of  an  heir  in  the  house 
of  Stewart  was  likely  to  give  new  energy  to  its  supporters.  These 
circumstances  and  the  unusual  privacy  of  the  queen's  accouche- 
ment, lent  weight  to  the  report  that  he  was  a  supposititious 
child:  but  there  is  now  no  doubt  of  his  legitimacy.  Educated 
iu  France  under  the  eye  of  the  exiled  monarch,  he  became  an 
adherent  of  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  and  learned  to  cherish 
the  hope  that  he  might  one  day  recover  the  royal  heritage  of 
his  family.  Louis  XI\".  was  not  unwilling  to  renew  the  invasion 
of  Britain.  James  II.  on  his  deathbed  received  from  him  a 
promise  that  he  would  befriend  the  young  prince,  and  assist  him 
to  regain  the  sovereignty,  which  in  his  hands  might  be  made 
subservient  to  the  interests  of  France.  But  no  favourable  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself,  till  the  success  of  the  French  arms  under 
the  duke  of  Berwick  in  Spain,  and  the  wide-spread  dissatisfac- 
tion awakened  in  Scotland  by  the  act  of  union  incorporating 
that  country  with  England,  seemed  to  warrant  the  expectation 
of  a  prosperous  issue.  Colonel  Hooke  had  been  missioned  to 
Scotland  in  1707,  to  examine  the  state  of  public  feeling  there, 
and  guide  it  in  the  desired  direction.  His  reports  were  encour- 
aging :  the  Jacobites  were  ready  to  rise,  the  highland  clans 
would  take  the  field  in  force,  and  the  presbyterians  also  might 
be  counted  on  to  join  an  enterprise  which  was  proclaimed  to  be 
the  cause  of  Scottish  independence.  Influenced  by  these  repre- 
sentations, Louis  resolved  to  make  the  attempt.  Troops  were 
collected  at  Dunkirk;  Admiral  Forbin,  with  thirty  vessels  of  war 
under  his  command,  was  commissioned  to  transport  them  across 
the  channel ;  and  the  chevalier  proceeded  to  the  rendezvous  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  enterprise.  Getting  the  start 
of  Admiral  Byng,  who  had  been  sent  with  a  squadron  of  forty 
sail  of  the  line  to  intercept  them,  they  reached  the  Scottish 
coast,  and  were  waiting  in  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  disembarking,  when  the  English  fleet 
overtook  them.  Forbin  declined  an  engagement,  and  escaped 
northward  with  the  loss  of  a  single  vessel.  But  there  were  no 
signs  of  welcome  and  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  Scottish 
people ;  and  the  French  admiral,  resisting  the  entreaties  of  the 
prince  to  be  landed,  returned  with  him  to  Dunkirk. 

At  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  James  was  compelled  to  leave  St. 
Germains.  He  found  an  asylum  in  the  territories  of  the  duke 
of  Lorraine,  and  at  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  issued  a  manifesto 
asserting  his  right  to  the  throne,  and  declaring  that  he  had 
abstained  from  disturbing  the  later  years  of  her  reign,  because 
he  had  been  fully  persuaded  of  her  good  intentions  towards  him. 
The  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  however,  cast  him  back 
into  the  conviction  that  his  lost  inheritance  could  only  be 
recovered  by  force,  and  the  rebellion  of  1715  in  Scotland  found 
him  ready  to  second  the  ctforts  of  his  partisans  in  that  country. 
The  Earl  of  Mar,  resenting  his  dismissal  from  office  by  George  I., 
had  raised  the  standard  of  the  Stewarts  in  the  highlands ;  while 
the  Jacobites  of  the  border  counties  took  up  arms  under  Lord 
Kenmnrc,  and  marched  southwards  to  join  the  English  insur- 
gents under  Forster  and  Derwentwater.  The  hope  of  aid  from 
France,  however,  was  destroyed  by  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  ; 
the  attempt  to  seize  Edinburgh  castle  proved  unsuccessful ; 
Inverness  was  retaken  for  King  George  by  Simon  Fraser,  after- 
wards Lord  Lovat ;  and  the  Hanoverian  cause  triumphed  in 
Lancashire  under  General  Carpenter.  Meanwhile,  Mar  occupied 
Perth  and  advanced  to  Auchterarder  ;  but  the  battle  of  Sheriff- 
muir  forced  him  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  when  the  chevalier 
crossed  from  Dunkirk  and  joined  his  partisans  at  Perth,  he 
found  them  disheartened  by  the  manifest  hopelessness  of  the 
eiiteqirise.  His  appearance  amongst  them  was  not  calculated 
to  reanimate  their  courage  ;  enfeebled  by  dissipation  and  sick- 
ness, with  no  vivacity  in  his  countenance  and  no  energy  in  his 
movements,  he  seemed  to  them  wholly  incapable  of  sustaining 
the  responsibilities  of  a  commander  and  the  honours  of  a  sove- 
reign. A  council  of  war  was  held  :  it  issued  in  a  resolution  to 
evacuate  Perth.  Retiring  through  Dundee  and  losing  strength 
by  frequent  desertions  on  the  march,  the  dispirited  army  reached 
Montrose,  and  there  James  privately  embarked  with  the  earl  of 
Mar  and  a  few  attendants,  to  carry  back  his  disappointed  hopes 
to  the  continent.  A  few  years  later  he  visited  Madrid,  and 
Cardinal  Alberoni,  the  Spanish  minister,  fitted  out  an  expedition 
of  ten  war  vessels  and  six  thousand  troops  for  another  attempt 
on  Scotland.  But  a  storm  off  Finisterre  dispersed  the  squadron; 
and  the  few  who  reached  the  Scottish  coast  speedily  returned 
with  the  tidings  of  another  failure. 


The  chevalier  subsequently  settled  in  Italy,  and  he  married 
the  Polish  princess,  Clementina  Sobieski,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  who  survived  him.  Ho  died  in  1758,  having  experienced 
one  other  revival  and  overthrow  of  his  long -cherished  hopes  in 
the  events  of  1715.  But  the  details  of  that  final  effort  of  the 
Jacobites  in  Scotland  belong  to  the  life  of  his  elder  son,  Charles 
Edward.  The  younger,  Henry  Benedict,  entered  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  cardinal ;  his  death  in  1807 
ended  the  direct  male  line  of  the  Stewarts. — W.  B. 

JAMES,  Geobge  Payne  Rainsford,  the  most  voluminous 
of  novelists,  was  born  in  London  in  1801,  the  son  of  a  physi- 
cian. His  education  was  conducted  in  a  desultory  manner,  first 
by  a  French  emigrant,  afterwards  by  a  protestant  clergyman. 
Immediately  after  the  peace  of  1815  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  remained  some  years,  occasionally  sending  anonymous  contri- 
butions to  the  press.  A  collection  of  these  was  afterwards 
published  under  the  title  of  "A  String  of  Pearls,"  1849.  Some 
kind  of  connection  between  the  James  family  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Lord  Liverpool  is  said  to  have  terminated  with  the  life 
of  that  minister,  to  the  immediate  disadvantage  of  the  young 
author.  Already  in  1822  he  had  ventured  into  the  field  of 
literature  with  a  "  History  of  the  Black  Prince.''  wherein  he 
showed  no  special  aptitude  for  the  laborious  duties  of  a  grave 
historian.  To  him  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  pageants,  the 
romantic  adventures  of  the  heroes  of  history,  had  greater 
charms  than  the  progress  of  civilization,  or  the  development 
of  human  character.  The  Waverley  novels,  which  then  held 
all  England  under  a  spell,  exercised  a  very  powerful  influence 
on  the  mind  of  James.  The  mine  of  romantic  materials  so 
skillfully  employed  by  the  Wizard  of  the  North  seemed  to  the 
young  aspirant  inexhaustible,  or  at  least  capable  of  much  fruit- 
ful working.  "  Richelieu,"  James'  first  and  best  novel,  pro- 
bably owes  its  origin  to  Quentin  Durward.  Stamped  with  the 
approval  of  Washington  Irving,  this  work  was  published  in 
1828,  the  year  after  Lord  Liverpool's  death,  and  was  so  favour- 
ably received  by  the  world  of  novel  readers,  that  in  1830 
the  author  sent  forth  his  second  three-volume  novel  entitled 
"Darnley."  Thenceforth,  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  a  ceaseless 
flow  of  romantic  fiction  issued  from  the  literary  workshop  of 
this  prolific  writer,  until  the  name  of  G.  P.  R.  James  became  a 
byword  for  prolix  repetition.  With  the  mass  of  readers  seeking 
entertainment,  who  have  little  acquaintance  with  history  through 
any  other  channel,  James'  novels  are  still  favourites.  The  want 
of  originality,  of  insight  into  character,  of  vivid  portraiture,  is 
redeemed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  uncritical  portion  of  mankind, 
by  a  regular  story,  elaborate  descriptions,  rigid  poetic  justice  in 
the  catastrophe,  and  an  even,  unobjectionable  style  of  writing. 
The  proof  of  this  fact  is  to  be  found  in  the  publication  of  novels 
by  James  till  the  close  of  his  life,  and  still  further  by  the  repub- 
lication of  his  earlier  works ;  of  which  the  "Gipsy,"  "Del'Orme," 
"  Darnley,"  "  Mary  of  Burgundy,"  and  "  Richelieu,"  are  often  in 
request.  It  must  be  observed  that  American  readers  have  shown 
a  great  relish  for  this  imitator  of  Scott.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  James'  habit  of  composing  his  fictions,  by  dictating  to  an 
amanuensis  while  he  himself  walked  about  his  study,  tended  to 
promote  his  extraordinary  fecundity.  Had  he  submitted  to  the 
manual  labour  of  writing  with  a  pen  all  that  has  appeared  in 
his  name,  his  literary  progeny  would  have  been  less  numerous 
doubtless,  but  of  better  shape  and  constitution.  In  the 
of  William  IV.  the  novelist  was  made  historiographer  of  Great 
Britain,  a  post  which  lie  afterwards  resigned.  The  grounds  of 
such  an  appointment  may  possibly  be  found  in  his  "  Life  of 
the  Black  Prince;"  "The  History  of  Charlemagne,"  1832;  "The 
Life  and  Times  of  Louis  XIV.,"  1838;  "  The  History  of  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion,"  1841  ;  and  "The  Life  of  Henry  IV.  of  France." 
He  further  wrote  four  of  the  five  volumes  in  Lardner's  Cyclo- 
pedia, containing  "Lives  of  Foreign  Statesmen,"  and  contributed 
several  papers  to  various  contemporary  publications.  His  influ- 
ence at  court  seems  to  have  revived,  for  in  1850  he  was  appointed 
British  consul  for  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  whither  the  D 
and  his  family  removed.  In  1852  he  established  himself  at 
Richmond  in  Virginia,  where  he  remained  till  1858,  when  he 
was  appointed  consul-general  at  Venice  for  the  Austrian  ports 
in  the  Adriatic.  In  that  city  of  romantic  associations  this 
untiring  writer  and  amiable,  worthy  gentleman  died  on  the  0th 
May,  1860.  Many  of  James' novels  are  included  in  Bentlev's 
|  series  of  standard  novels.  There  has  been  also  a  parlour  library 
I  edition,  and  a  collective   edition   of  his  works  was  published 
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in  1844  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  A  list  of  nearly 
two  hundred  volumes  of  his  composition  will  be  found  in  the 
London  catalogue. — B.  EL 

JAMES,  . T . .  1 1  n  Angel,  an  eminent  nonconformist  clergy- 
man, was  burn  at  Blandford,  Dorset,  in  1785.  He  received  his 
earlv  education  at  Waxeham,  and  was  at  tirst  destined  for  a 
commercial  life;  but  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Bennett  he  was  sent 
to  study  for  the  ministry  at  the  academy  of  Gosport  under  Dr. 
Bonnie.'  In  1^04,  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Bennet,  James 
nt  to  preach  to  the  congregation  of  Carr's  Lane,  Bir- 
mingham, and  was  invited  to  become  their  minister  as  soon  as 
he  might  he  permitted  to  leave  college.  James  himself  used 
to  say  in  after  years  that,  "  with  perhaps  too  little  reflection, 
and  a  promptitude  that  savoured  more  of  boldness  than  of 
prudence,  he  at  once  gave  a  favourable  answer  to  their  invitation." 
lie  was  ordained  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  this  church  in  May, 
1805.  The  Carr's  Lane  congregation  at  this  time  consisted 
of  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  and  of  only 
forty  members;  and  for  nearly  seven  years  the  ministrations 
of  James  were  attended  with  so  little  success,  that  he  some- 
times resolved  to  seek  another  and  more  favourable  sphere  of 
labour.  He  persevered,  however,  in  spite  of  his  discouragements.; 
the  tide  turned  in  his  favour.;  his  reputation  steadily  increased ; 
a  constant  stream  of  prosperity  attended  his  efforts ;  and  he 
became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  influential  of  the  non- 
conformist ministers  of  his  day.  His  vast  influence  and  great 
celebrity  he  owed  neither  to  depth  of  learning,  nor  to  originality 
nor  profundity  of  thought,  but  to  his  eloquence  as  a  preacher, 
and  his  eminent  piety.  His  pulpit  discourses  were  clear,  logical, 
and  earnest,  and  were  adorned  by  all  the  graces  of  an  affluent 
imagination.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  all  religious  and  bene- 
volent enterprises,  and  was  a  most  zealous  and  liberal  supporter 
of  educational  and  missionary  schemes;  but  his  most  conspicuous 
service  to  the  cause  of  religion  was  rendered  by  his  numerous 
works,  which  have  obtained  an  unparalleled  circulation.  His 
"Anxious  Inquirer"  has  been  translated  into  all  the  continental 
languages,  and  has  probably  been  more  extensively  read  than 
any  other  English  work,  except  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Among 
his  other  productions  are  "The  Young  Man's  Friend  and  Guide 
through  Life  to  Immortality;"  "Female  Piety;"  "  A  Pastor's 
Sketches;"  "The  Christian  Father's  Present  to  his  Children;" 
"  The  Course  of  Faith;"  "An  Earnest  Ministry  the  Want  of  the 
Times;"  "  The  Church  in  Earnest;"  "  The  Christian  Professor;" 
"  The  Family  Monitor;"  "  The  Widow  Directed  to  the  Widow's 
God;"  "  Memoirs  of  Clementina  Cuvier,  daughter  of  Baron  Cuvier;" 
"Church  Member's  Guide;"  "Christian  Charity;"  "Christian 
Hope,"  &c.  These  works  have  run  through  many  editions,  and 
have  been  circulated  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  The  jubilee 
services  which  commemorated  the  completion  of  the  fiftieth  year 
of  James'  ministry  in  1855,  afforded  a  striking  proof  of  the 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  not  only  by  his  congregation 
and  fellow-townsmen,  but  by  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  evangelical  dissenters  of  all  denominations.  He  died, 
October  1,  1859,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year. — J.  T. 

JAMES,  Robert,  an  English  physician,  known  principally 
for  his  preparation  of  a  fever-powder,  which  for  nearly  a  century 
continued  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  of  nostrums,  was  bom 
at  Kinverston  in  Staffordshire  in  1703,  and  was  educated  at  St. 
John's  college,  Oxford.  After  practising  successively  at  Shef- 
field, Lichfield,  and  Birmingham,  he  removed  to  London,  where 
he  published  in  1743  his  "  Medicinal  Dictionary,"  3  vols.  Dr. 
Johnson  had  a  hand  in  the  composition  of  this  work,  and  it  was 
translated  into  French  by  Diderot  in  1746-48.  James  also 
wrote  "The  Practice  of  Physic,"  1746  ;  "  On  Canine  Madness," 
L760;  "A  Dispensary,"  1764  ;  "A  Dissertation  upon  Fevers," 
1778;  and  "A. Short  Treatise  of  the  Disorders  of  Children,"  1778. 
He  died  in  London,  23rd  March,  1776.  His  celebrated  fever- 
powder,  the  invention  of  which  was  attributed  by  some  to  a 
German  of  the  name  of  Schawanberg,  found  no  favour  with  many 
medical  practitioners  ;  but,  notwithstanding  their  opposition,  it 
commanded  so  extensive  a  sale  as  to  become  a  mine  of  wealth  to 
James  and  his  family.  Coarse  in  his  manners  as  well  as  in  his 
person,  James  had  yet  many  of  the  qualities  of  an  agreeable 
companion.  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  Smith,  notices  him  in  this 
character.  "At  this  man's  table  (Mr.  Walmsley's),"  says  the 
great  lexicographer,  "  I  enjoyed  many  cheerful  and  instructive 
hours  with  companions  such  as  are  not  often  found — with  one 
who  has  lengthened  and  one  who  has  gladdened  life — with  Dr. 


James,  whose  skill  in  physic  will  be  long  remembered,  and  with 
David  Garrick,  whom  1  hoped  to  have  gratified  with  this  character 
of  our  common  friend  ;  but  what  are  the  hopes  of  man  ! "  Of 
the  virtues  of  the  fever-powder  James  wrote  a  vindication,  which 
appeared  after  his  death. 

JAMES,  Thomas,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight, 
in  1571,  and  studied  at  New  college,  Oxford.  In  1602  he  was 
made  first  keeper  of  the  Bodleian  library.  He  was  a  devoted 
student  of  old  MSS.,  and  laboured  hard  to  discover  the  inter- 
polations and  forgeries  which  abound  in  patristic  writings.  As 
member  of  the  convocation  which  met  with  parliament  at  Oxford 
under  Charles  I.,  he  proposed  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to 
examine  all  patristic  MSS.  in  public  and  private  English  libraries. 
Dr.  James  died  at  Holywell,  Oxford,  in  1629.  His  literary 
labours  were  very  numerous.  His  first  publication  appears  to 
have  been  the  "Philobiblion  of  Richard  of  Durham,"  in  1599, 
followed  by  "  Eclogas  Oxonio-Cantabrigienses,"  which  contains  a 
catalogue  of  MSS.  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  same  year 
he  published  his  "  Bellum  Papale,"  which  exhibits  all  the  varia- 
tions in  the  editions  of  the  Vulgate  put  forth  by  Sixtus  V.  and 
Clement  VIII.  In  1605  he  printed  a  catalogue  of  books  in  the 
Bodleian,  which  he  afterwards  enlarged.  In  1611  he  brought 
out  his  well-known  treatise  of  the  corruption  of  the  scripture, 
councils,  and  fathers,  by  the  church  of  Rome, — B.  H.  C. 

JAMES,  Thomas,  an  English  navigator  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  recommended  to  Charles  I.  by  the  merchants  of 
Bristol,  who  had  engaged  his  services  in  the  attempt  to  discover 
a  north-west  passage  to  the  Indies — the  great  problem  of  English 
enterprise  in  that  day,  as  it  continued  to  be  during  the  two  suc- 
ceeding centuries,  until,  in  fact,  it  received  its  solution.  James 
was  despatched  on  this  enterprise  in  the  same  year  (1631)  in 
which  the  London  merchants  employed  Luke  Fox  on  a  similar 
undertaking. — (See  Fox,  Luke.)  James  sailed  from  Bristol ; 
and  after  entering  Hudson  Bay,  where  he  fell  in  with  Fox, 
visited  for  the  first  time  the  southward  extension  of  that  sea, 
which  derives  from  him  the  name  it  has  since  borne  on  our  charts 
i.e.  James  Bay.  He  and  his  crew  passed  a  severe  and  tedious 
winter  upon  Charlton  Island  (lat.  52°)  within  this  bay.  They 
were  released  from  the  ice  in  the  following  July,  and  sailed  thence 
to  the  northward,  past  the  western  shores  of  Hudson  Bay,  not 
advancing,  however,  beyond  the  parallel  of  65°  30',  where  the 
continued  obstructions  encountered  from  the  ice  induced  their 
return  to  England,  which  they  reached  in  October,  1632.  James 
gave  to  the  land  on  the  western  side  of  Hudson  Bay  the  name 
of  New  Wales  (North  and  South),  in  compliment  to  the  prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  Charles  II.  He  was  favourably  received  by 
the  king  on  his  return,  and  in  the  following  year  published  an 
interesting  narrative  of  his  voyage,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
strange  and  dangerous  voyage  of  Captain  Thomas  James,  in  his 
intended  discovery  of  the  north-west  passage  into  the  South 
Sea."  James  had  been  led  to  form  an  opinion  adverse  to  the 
hopes  of  those  who  looked  for  the  discovery  of  the  passage  in 
question.  Although  not  accomplishing  anything  of  importance 
in  respect  of  this  object,  his  services  as  a  discoverer  were  by  no 
means  devoid  of  value. — W.  H. 

JAMES,  William,  was  the  author  of  what  is  now  considered 
the  standard  history  of  the  modem  navy  of  Great  Britain. 
Little,  however,  appears  to  be  known  of  his  biography.  We 
glean  the  following  items  from  his  own  preface  to  the  second 
edition  of  his  well-known  work.  Previously  to  1813  he  had 
resided  in  Jamaica  as  a  proctor,  and  in  that  capacity,  according 
to  his  own  account,  had  been  familiarized  with  many  matters 
relating  to  ships.  In  1813,  as  a  British  subject,  he  was  a 
detenu  in  the  United  States,  then  at  war  with  England.  Effect- 
ing his  escape  from  the  United  States,  he  arrived  at  the  end  of 
1813  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  published  there  in  the  March  of 
1816  a  pamphlet  entitled  "An  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  prin- 
cipal naval  actions  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States." 
He  arrived  in  England  in  the  following  June,  and  in  1818  issued 
an  octavo  volume  entitled  "A  full  and  correct  account  of  the 
naval  occurrences  of  the  late  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States ;"  returning  to  the  charge,  a  twelvemonth  after- 
wards, with  a  work  on  the  "  military  occurrences  "  of  the  same 
war.  In  1819  he  resolved  to  write  the  work  by  which  alone  he 
is  now  known;  and  in  1822  appeared  his  "Naval  history  of 
Great  Britain,  from  the  declaration  of  war  by  France  to  the 
accession  of  George  IV.,"  that  is,  from  1792  to  1820.  A 
second  edition  appeared  in  1826.     In  1827  the  author  is  said 
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to  have  died.     With  additions  by  Captain   Chamier,  a  third 
edition  was  published  in  1847,  and  a  fourth  in  1859. — F.  E. 

JAMESON,  Ansa,  writer  on  art  and  general  literature,  was 
born  at  Dublin  in  1797.  Under  the  guidance  of  her  father, 
Mr.  Murphy,  a  miniature  painter  of  repute  in  his  day,  she 
received  an  excellent  general  education,  and  was  carefully  ini- 
tiated in  the  principles  and  some  of  the  technicalities  of  art.  In 
rarlv  life  Bbe  was  a  teacher.     In  1824  she  married  Mr.  R.  S. 

on,  a  barrister,  who  was  subsequently  appointed  vice- 
chancellor  of  Canada.  After  a  brief  residence  in  that  country 
a  separation  took  place  between  Mrs.  Jameson  and  her  husband, 
and  she  returned  to  Europe  and  to  a  life  of  literary  labour.  She 
had  already,  in  1x26,  published  notes  of  travel  in  France  and 
Italy,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Diary  of  an  Ennuyce,"  which  was 
republished  in  1834,  in  4  vols.  12mo,  as  "  Visits  and  Sketches 
at  Home  and  Abroad."  "The  Loves  of  the  Poets"  appeared 
in  L829  ;  '"  Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Female  Sovereigns"  in  1831  ; 
••  Characteristics  of  Women,"  a  series  of  studies  of  the  female 
characters  in  Shakspeare,  in  1832.  This  last  was  a  work  of  a 
much  higher  character  than  any  which  she  had  previously  writ- 
ten ;  and  in  it  she  first  exhibited  the  power  of  subtle  analysis 
which  distinguished  many  of  her  subsequent  works.  It  was 
quicklv  followed  by  a  series  of  biographical  sketches  of  "  The 
Beauties  of  the  Court  of  King  Charles  II.,"  2  vols.  4to,  1833,  &c, 
written  to  accompany  engravings  from  copies  made  by  her  father 
of  Lely'a  celebrated  paintings  in  Hampton  Court.  "  Sketches  of 
Germany,"  1837;  "Winter  Studies  and  Summer  Rambles  in 
Canada,"  1838 ;  and  translations  of  dramas  by  the  Princess 
Amelia  of  Saxony,  1840,  complete  the  list  of  her  contributions 
to  general  literature.  For  some  time  previous,  Mrs.  Jameson's 
thoughts  had  been  directed  more  specifically  towards  art.  She 
had  mixed  more  in  art-circles,  had  become  a  frequent  contributor 
of  papers  on  art  to  the  literary  journals;  and  in  the  course  of  a 
residence  in  Germany  had  been  deeply  influenced  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  great  artists  of  the  Munich  and  Dusseldorf  schools. 

forth  it  became  her  chief  occupation  to  illustrate  and 
elucidate  the  history  and  the  principles  of  art.  Her  first  avowed 
appearance  as  an  art-critic  was  in  her  "  Handbook  to  the  Public 
Galleries  of  Art  in  and  near  London,"  1842,  which  was  fol- 
lowed in  1844  by  a  "Companion  to  the  most  celebrated  Private 
Galleries  of  Art  in  London,"  and  in  1845  by  "Lives  of  the 
Early  Italian  Painters,"  2  vols.  12mo,  a  pleasing  series  of 
sketches  which  originally  appeared  in  the  Penny  Magazine:  it 
was  reprinted  in  a  single  thick  volume  in  1859.  In  1846 
appeared  a  volume  of  "Memoirs  and  Essays,"  also  a  republica- 
tion of  magazine  articles;  and  in  1848  the  first  section  of  her 
1  and  Legendary  Art."  the  most  elaborate  and  important 
work  she  had  yet  undertaken.  In  its  ultimate  form  this  work 
comprised  four  large  volumes,  two  being  devoted  to  "  Legends 
of  the  Saints  and  Martyrs  as  represented  in  Christian  Art,"  and 
one  each  to  the  "  Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders,"  and  the 
"Legends  of  the  Madonna;"  of  the  first  of  which  a  third,  and 
of  the  other  two  second  and  improved  editions  have  been  pub- 
lished. Mrs.  Jameson  also  published,  in  1854,  "A  Common- 
place Book  of  Thoughts,  Memories,  and  Fancies."  During  much 
of  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  Mrs.  Jameson  had  been  indefati- 
gable in  endeavouring  to  bring  about  what  she  regarded  as  an 
improvement  in  the  social  position,  education,  and  occupations 
of  women,  and  delivered  several  lectures  and  addresses  on  the 
■abject  Of  these  two  were  published — "Sisters  of  Charity, 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  at  Home  and  Abroad,"  and  the  "  Com- 
munion of  Labour."  She  died  March  17,  1860.  Latterly.  Mrs. 
Jameson  had  been  in  receipt  of  a  pension,  granted  in  considera- 
tion of  her  services  to  art  and  literature. — J.  T-e. 

JAMESONE,  Geobob,  sometimes  called  the  Scottish  Van- 
dyck,  was  the  son  of  Andrew  Jamesone,  an  architect,  and  was 
born  at  Aberdeen  in  1586;  he  was  the  fellow-pupil  of  Vandyck 
with  Rubens  at  Antwerp  about  1616.  But  notwithstanding  this 
advantage  Jamesone  never  even  approached  either  painter  in  any 

I  ;  he  painted  thinly,  and  his  pictures  are  richly  coloured ; 
but  they  are  more  distinguished  for  their  delicacy  and 
than  any  other  qualities.  He  found  a  valuable  patron  in  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  of  Glenorchy,  for  whom  he  executed  many  his- 
torical and  other  portraits,  but  for  which  he  appears  to  have  been 
paid  at  the  small  fixed  price  of  twenty  pounds  Scots  each  ;  that 
is,  only  ill  13s.  4d.,  the  Scotch  pound  being  only  twenty  pi  I 
one-twelfth  of  a  pound  sterling.  This  was  in  1635,  when  his  fame 
was  already  established.     Sir  Colin  seems  to  have  taken  him  to 


Italy  witli  liim,  as  they  travelled  in  company,  Jamesone'a  portrait 
is  in  the  painters'  portrait  gallery  at  Florence.  He  appears  to  have 
often  painted  his  own  portrait,  and  always  with  his  hat  on — there 
is  a  specimen  at  Cullen  house.  This  may  have  been  to  commemo- 
rate the  privilege  granted  him  of  wearing  his  hat  by  Charles  I., 
when  he  sat  to  Jamesone  at  Edinburgh  in  1 633.  Jamesone  died 
in  1644,  leaving  his  wife  ami  family  well  provided  for.  There 
are  several  of  his  pictures  in  the  two  colleges  of  Aberdeen,  and 
many  Scotch  families  possess  portraits  by  him ;  but  the  most 
considerable  collection  is  at  Taymouth,  the  seat  of  the  marquis 
of  Breadalbane,  the  descendant  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  of  Glen- 
orchy.— (Walpole,  Anecdotes,  $c. ;  Cunningham,  Lives  of  the 
British  Pointers.) — R.  N.  W. 

JAMESON,  Robert,  an  eminent  Scottish  naturalist,  was 
bom  at  Leith  on  the  11th  of  July.  1774,  and  died  in  Edinburgh 
on  the  19th  of  April,  1854.  He  was  educated  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  Lcith  and  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  He  showed 
from  a  very  early  age  a  strong  bias  towards  the  study  of  natural 
history,  and  was  for  some  time  desirous  of  adopting  a  seafaring 
life,  in  order  that  he  might  have  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
natural  productions  of  different  regions  of  the  earth ;  bnt  he  was 
dissuaded  from  this  by  his  parents,  and  induced  to  study  with  a 
view  to  the  medical  profession.  Although  he  never  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  that  profession,  he  pursued  the  course  of  study 
belonging  to  it  in  the  university  with  great  zeal,  because  of 
its  connection  with  his  favourite  department  of  science.  He 
studied  chemistry  under  Black  and  Rotheram,  and  afterwards 
under  Hope  ;  anatomy  under  John  Bell ;  and  natural  history 
under  Walker,  whom  he  assisted  in  the  care  of  the  college 
museum,  and  in  some  expeditions  in  the  neighbouring  seas,  to 
collect  marine  animals  by  dredging.  In  1793  he  travelled  to 
London  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  natural  history 
collections  there.  In  1794  he  explored  the  Shetland  Isles;  in 
1797  the  Isle  of  Arran,  whose  remarkable  geological  features 
he  was  the  first  to  make  known  ;  in  1798  the  Hebrides,  and  in 
1799  the  Orkney  isles  ;  and  in  1800  he  published  the  results 
of  these  researches  in  his  "  Mineralogy  of  the  Scottish  Isles." 
In  1800  he  went  to  Freiberg  to  study  mineralogy  and  geology 
under  the  celebrated  Werner,  whose  doctrines  and  system  he  was 
the  first  to  introduce  into  Britain.  He  there  learned  how  geo- 
logical formations  are  characterized  by  the  fossil  remains  which 
they  imbed;  and  he  acquired,  what  he  afterwards  communicated 
to  many  others,  extraordinary  skill  in  the  method  of  distin- 
guishing materials  by  means  of  their  "  external  characters.'' 
In  1804,  on  the  death  of  Walker,  Jameson  was  appointed  by 
the  government  regius  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh ;  an  office  which  he  continued  to  hold  for  the 
remaining  fifty  years  of  his  life.  For  a  time  after  his  appoint- 
ment, he  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  an  ardent  defender 
of  the  doctrine  of  his  master  Werner — that  all  rocks,  unstrati- 
fied  as  well  as  stratified,  were  formed  by  deposition  from  water 
during  a  state  of  the  world  essentially  different  from  the  present 
— against  the  "  Huttonian"  doctrine,  that  the  unstrati6ed  rocks 
were  the  products  of  fire,  acting  as  it  does  in  existing  volcanoes, 
and  that  the  visible  changes  in  the  earth's  crust  were  the  effects 
of  causes  resembling  those  now  in  operation.  Nevertheless, 
Jameson  was  one  of  the  first  to  yield  to  the  evidence  of  facts  in 
favour  of  the  igneous  origin  of  unstratified  rocks;  and  he  thus 
took  a  leading  part  in  putting  an  end  to  the  ferocious  attacks  of 
the  "  Xeptunists"  upon  the  "  Vulcanists,"  and  in  establishing 
harmony  among  geologists.  He  was  wont  in  after  years  to  point 
out  to  his  class  the  phenomenon  which  had  brought  conviction 
to  his  mind  on  this  point — an  erupted  mass  of  trap  on  the  face 
of  Salisbury  Crags,  near  Edinburgh,  which  contains  imbedded 
in  it  fragments  of  the  neighbouring  sandstone.  It  has  since 
been  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Huttonian  upthrow."  The 
natural  history  museum  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh  hail 
suffered  much  from  neglect  and  dilapidation,  and  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  best  parts  of  the  collection  in  it  had  been 
the  private  property  of  previous  professors,  and  had  been  removed 
by  their  executors.  Jameson  preserved  and  arranged  the  ol 
which  he  found  there,  and  added  to  them  his  own  collection, 
which  was  very  extensive  and  valuable.  By  his  representations 
he  induced  the  government  to  allot  a  small  annual  grant  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  museum;  and  by  his  care  and  skill  he  brought 
it  to  the  admirable  condition  in  which  he  left  it.  In  1808  he 
founded  the  Wernerian  Natural  History  Society  of  Edinburgh; 
in  1819  (along  with  Sir  David  Brewster)  the  Kdinburgh  Philo- 


sophical  Journal,  and  in  1826  the  Edinburgh  Xew  Philosophical 
Journal,  of  which  he  continued  to  be  the  editor  until  his  death. 
II-  was  a  fellow  of  almost  every  learned  society  in  Europe.  In 
1805  he  published  a  "  Mineralogies]  Description  of  the  County 
of  Dumbarton."  This  was  intended  to  be  the  first  volume  of 
a  mineralogica]  description  of  Scotland  ;  but  want  of  leisure 
prevented  his  carrying  out  the  undertaking.  His  principal  other 
works  were  "A  Treatise  on  the  External  Characters  of  Minerals," 
1805;  "A  System  of  Mineralogy,"'  1804-8,  2nd  edition.  1816; 
'•Elements  of  Geognosy,"  1809  ;  "A  Manual  of  Minerals  and 
Mountain  Rocks,"  1821;  "Elements  of  Mineralogy,"  1837; 
several  articles  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  and  Edinburgh 
Encyclopaedia;  and  a  long  series  of  papers  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Wemerian  Society,  and  in  scientific  journals.  He  possessed  to 
an  extraordinary  degree  the  power  of  gaining  the  esteem  and  regard 
of  his  pupils,  and  of  exciting  their  interest  in  natural  science. 
Jameson,  of  swarthy  complexion  and  small  but  well-knit  frame, 
possessed  great  strength  and  energy,  which  well  fitted  him  for 
the  active  life  of  an  observer  of  nature,  and  which  he  retained 
to  an  advanced  age.  His  mental  vigour  remained  to  the  last. 
His  fellow-citizens  showed  their  respect  for  his  remains  by  a 
public  funeral,  which  was  attended  by  the  senate  and  students 
of  the  university,  the  members  of  nine  learned  societies,  and  the 
corporation  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  His  bust  in  marble  by 
Steele  was  placed  in  the  university  museum.  A  memoir  of  his 
life,  with  a  detailed  account  of  his  works  and  system  of  teaching, 
written  by  his  nephew,  Mr.  Laurence  Jameson,  appeared  in  the 
Edinburgh  Xew  Philosophical  Journal  for  185-1. — W.  J.  M.  R. 

JAMI.     See  Djami. 

•TAMIESON,  John,  the  well-known  author  of  the  "Scottish 
Dictionary,"  was  born  in  Glasgow  on  3rd  March,  1759.  His 
father  was  minister  of  the  Antiburgher  congregation  in  Havan- 
nah,  now  Duke  Street ;  and  his  mother  was  a  near  relation  of 
the  Bruces  of  Kennet.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  any- 
way very  precocious ;  but  his  early  education  was  injudiciously 
hastened,  for  he  entered  college  in  his  ninth  year,  and  the 
divinity  hall  in  his  fourteenth,  studying  four  sessions  at  the  one 
and  six  at  the  other  seminary.  During  the  recesses  of  his  theo- 
logical curriculum  he  attended  also  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
At  the  age  of  twenty,  in  1779,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
gospel,  and  was  speedily  called  by  congregations  in  Dundee, 
Perth,  and  Forfar.  The  synod  decided  that  he  should  be 
ordained  in  Forfar,  though  his  own  mind  was  averse  to  the 
place.  His  ordination  took  place  in  August,  1780,  and  he  was 
translated  to  Edinburgh  in  May,  1797.  The  comparative  quiet 
of  his  first  charge  in  Forfar,  gave  him  leisure  for  those  studies 
on  which  his  fame  now  chiefly  depends.  His  first  publication 
was  "  Socinianism  Unmasked,"  in  1788-89,  and  originated  in 
the  excitement  spread  through  the  country  by  the  thinly-veiled 
Unitarian  opinions  of  Dr.  M'Gill  of  Ayr.  At  this  time  he 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Princeton  college  in  America  ; 
the  first  diploma  of  the  kind  which  had  been  given  to  a  minister 
of  the  Scottish  secession.  In  1789  appeared  his  "  Sermons  on 
the  Heart,"  discourses  filled  with  scripture  illustration,  and  not 
without  the  traces  of  skilful  analysis,  but  rather  heavy  in  their 
plain  and  practical  delineations.  His  next  work  was  published 
in  1794,  "  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  Scripture  and  of  the 
Primitive  Faith  concerning  the  Deity  of  Christ,"  in  reply  to 
Dr.  Priestley's  History  of  Early  Opinions,  in  two  vols.,  octavo. 
This  was  a  bold  adventure  on  the  part  of  a  seceding  minister  in 
an  obscure  country  town  ;  but  it  was  no  failure.  In  spite  of 
all  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  author  laboured,  the 
work  is  a  great  one.  Its  industry,  sobriety,  learning,  research, 
and  argument,  make  it  a  noble  monument  of  individual  study 
and  intrepidity,  and  a  worthy  specimen  of  Scottish  polemical 
theology.  Yet  it  never  attained  the  popularity  to  which  it  was 
justly  entitled.  In  179*,  and  after  his  removal  to  Edinburgh, 
he  published  "  Re-marks  on  Rowland  Hill's  Journal,"  a  tract 
which  exposes  the  exaggerated  picture  which  the  English 
preacher  had  drawn  of  religious  life,  opinions,  and  usages  in 
Scotland.  In  1802  Dr.  Jamieson  published  in  twTo  octavo 
volumes,  the  "Use  of  Sacred  History,"  an  instructive  and  credit- 
able  commentary  on  the  •  >ld  Testament  histories  and  biographies, 
though  neither  very  striking  nor  profound  in  its  remarks.  Its 
style,  however,  is  more  lively  than  that  of  his  other  works ;  and 
in  many  pages  there  are  picturesque  and  beautiful  paragraphs. 
In  1808  appeared  the  "  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish 
Language."     The  first  idea  of  the  work  rose  out  of  a  casual 


conversation  with  Professor  Thorkelin  of  Copenhagen,  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Dempster  of  Dunnichen.  The  Danish  professor  had 
been  collecting  Scottish  words  in  Angus  and  Sutherland,  and 
wished  the  minister  of  Forfar  to  assist  him.  Dr.  Jamieson 
commenced  in  a  humble  way  to  note  down  some  peculiar  Scot- 
tish terms,  and  his  lists  and  inquiries  issued  after  many  patient 
and  laborious  years,  in  the  "  Scottish  Dictionary,"  in  two 
quartos.  The  work  was  popular  at  once,  and  took  the  rank  of 
an  authority.  It  is  a  marvellous  example  of  what  one  can 
achieve  when  his  mind  is  kindled  into  enthusiasm  in  any  sphere 
of  intellectual  labour ;  and  the  four  hundred  works  consulted 
by  Dr.  Jamieson  are  more  remote  than  those  in  common  use, 
more  difficult  to  decipher  and  glean  from,  and  demanded  a  closer 
application  in  the  study  of  them,  than  the  more  familiar  and 
easy  authors  compared  and  cited  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  English 
Dictionary.  The  "  Scottish  Dictionary  "  is  rich  in  humour  and 
antiquarian  lore ;  abounds  in  happy  illustrations  of  ancient  cus- 
toms now  fast  passing  away;  preserves  for  future  generations  a 
key  to  the  pages  of  Gawain  Douglas,  Sir  David  Lyndsay,  Dunbar, 
Ramsay,  and  Burns;  and  rescued  from  oblivion  an  old  and  expres- 
sive tongue,  which  is  not  as  many  imagine  a  corrupt  and  vulgar 
dialect  of  English,  but  claims  an  antiquity  equal  to  it,  and  a 
relation  as  close  to  a  common  Teutonic  or  Gothic  origin.  Two 
volumes  of  "  Supplement "  were  added  in  1825,  of  equal  size 
with  the  original.  In  1811  Dr.  Jamieson  published  a  quarto 
on  the  "Ancient  Culdees,"  in  which  his  usual  sagacity,  his  love 
of  Scottish  antiquities,  and  his  powers  of  calm  and  unwearied 
research  are  fully  exhibited.  In  1814  appeared  his  "  Hermes 
Scythicus,  or  the  radical  affinities  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages to  the  Gothic,"  &c.  This  volume  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  investigations  connected  with  the  "  Scottish 
Dictionary;"  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  author  was  an 
insulated  labourer,  that  "Sanscrit  was  yet  unsealed,  and  compara- 
tive philology  a  science  all  but  unknown,  the  "Hermes  Scythi- 
cus "  must  be  regarded,  in  spite  of  some  erroneous  theories,  as 
a  happy  anticipation  of  some  of  those  results  which  are  now 
universally  acknowledged,  as  to  the  close  relationship  or  virtual 
identity  of  the  Indo-Germanic  or  Aryan  languages.  When 
George  IV.  instituted  the  Literary  Society,  Dr.  Jamieson  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  list,  and  received  a  pension  of  a 
hundred  guineas.  The  society  was  dissolved  on  the  death  of 
the  king;  but  Earl  Spencer  generously  offered  to  continue  the 
pension,  an  offer  which  was  courteously  declined.  Earl  Grey, 
however,  in  1833  placed  his  name  on  the  civil  list  for  an  equal 
sum.  It  may  be  added  that  Dr.  Jamieson  edited  Barbour's 
Bruce  and  Blind  Harry's  Wallace,  and  the  Theatrum  Scotia?, 
and  published  a  "  Historical  Account  of  the  Royal  Palaces  in 
Scotland."  In  early  life  he  was  fond  of  writing  poetry,  and 
gave  to  the  world  some  specimens  of  his  muse  in  "  Congal  and 
Fenella;"  "The  Sorrows  of  Slavery;"  and  "  Eternity" — a  poem 
of  which  a  friend  of  his,  a  critical  and  witty  lady,  said,  "  it  was 
well  named,  as  it  would  never  be  read  in  time."  His  last 
poetical  effusion  was  in  memory  of  his  intimate  friend,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who  calls  him  in  his  Diary  "  an  excellent  good 
man,  and  full  of  auld  Scottish  cracks."  He  resigned  his  pastoral 
charge  in  1830,  and  spent  his  remaining  years  in  comparative 
retirement ;  leaving  behind  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  "  Reality 
of  the  Gracious  Influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  which  was  pub- 
lished some  years  after  his  death,  and  is,  he  says,  "the  result  of 
the  cogitations  of  half  a  century."  Dr.  Jamieson  died  in  George 
Square,  Edinburgh,  12th  July,  1838,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year 
of  his  age.  Dr.  Jamieson  not  only  attained  great  literary  fame, 
which  was  recognized  by  learned  corporations  in  foreign  countries, 
but  he  was  also  beloved  as  a  diligent  and  faithful  pastor,  an 
instructive  and  excellent  preacher,  and  a  man  of  earnest  and 
healthy  piety;  while  he  was  endeared  to  a  large  circle  of  all 
ranks  by  his  social  qualities,  and  the  calm  consistency  and 
usefulness  of  his  daily  life. — J.  E. 

JAXEWAY,  James,  was  born  in  1636  at  Lilly  in  Hertford- 
shire, being  the  third  of  five  brothers  who  were  all  educated  for 
the  church.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  writings  of  James  was 
an  account  of  the  life  and  death  of  his  brother  John,  who  died 
in  the  odour  of  sanctity  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four — a  life, 
says  Hobert  Hall,  full  of  instruction  and  encouragement  to 
christians.  James  entered  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1655;  and 
soon  after  the  Restoration,  being  ejected  for  nonconformity,  he 
became  minister  of  a  meeting-house  at  Rotherhithe.  The  strict- 
ness of  his  morals,  the  earnestness  of  his  preaching,  and  cspe- 
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cially  his  devotedness  to  the  sick  during  the  awful  times  of  the 
great  plague,  gave  him  immense  influence  over  large  numbers  of 
the  people.  Being  of  a  delicate  constitution,  the  incessant  labour 
he  engaged  in  shortened  his  life,  which  terminated  on  the  Kith 
of  March,  1673-74.  .Many  of  his  sermons  have  been  printed 
l!i-  -Life  of  John  Janeway,"  and  a  work  entitled  "A  Token  for 
Children,"  still  keep  their  ground  as  works  of  edification.  In 
his  "  Legacy  to  his  Friends,"  he  enumerates  twenty-seven  famous 
instances  of  God's  providence.  To  this  work  is  prefixed  a  por- 
trait of  the  author.  His  funeral  sermon  by  Ryther  contains 
Several  particulars  of  his  pious  and  useful  life. — R.  H. 

*  JANIN.  Jules,  the  facile  princeps  of  French  feuilletonists, 
was  born  on  the  4th  of  December,  1804,  at  St.  Ftienne,  in  the 
department  of  the  Loire,  where  his  father  was  a  legal  practi- 
tioner of  repute.  Completing  his  education  in  Paris  at  the 
college  of  Louis-le-Grand,  Janin  studied,  or  professed  to  study, 
law — a  calling  for  which  we  cannot  suppose  him  to  have  had 
any  inclination.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  gone  to  the  bar,  but 
when  thrown  on  the  world,  to  have  "'crammed"  young  men  for 
their  academic  degrees — an  employment  which  doubtless  helped 
him  to  that  affluence  of  classical  quotation  which  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  his  feuilletons.  He  naturally  found  his  way 
into  journalism,  first  as  a  contributor  to  the  satirical  Figaro. 
He  then  wrote  for  the  monarchical  and  conservative  Quotidienne, 
a  strange  episode  in  his  career,  but  gave  up  the  connection  with 
it  when  its  principles  became  dangerously  triumphant,  and  the 
Polignac  ministry  acceded  to  power.  Before  the  revolution  of 
1830,  he  had  distinguished  himself  in  literature  as  a  partisan 
of  the  classic  school,  against  the  romanticists.  His  "  L'Ane 
mort,  et  la  fcmme  guillotined,"  was  a  clever  and  telling  parody 
of  Victor  Hugo.  Eventually  he  found  his  true  journalistic 
vocation,  when  after  writing  politics  a  little  for  the  Bebals,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  its  theatrical  editors.  Beginning  with  the 
minor  theatres,  he  became  its  principal  dramatic  critic,  and  his 
Monday's  theatrical  feuUleton  in  the  Dt'lats,  has  been  for  many 
years  one  of  its  most  brilliant  and  popular  "features."  He  may 
be  said  to  have  "made"  Rachel,  with  whom  he  afterwards 
quarrelled,  and  endeavoured,  unsuccessfully,  to  unmake.  The 
best,  or  what  he  thought  the  best  of  these  feuilletons,  have  been 
republished  in  a  separate  form,  with  the  title  "  Histoire  de  la 
littcrature  dramatique."  Besides  his  theatrical  criticisms,  Janin 
has  made  numerous  contributions  to  literature,  among  the  most 
valuable  of  them  being  the  prefatory  essays,  biographical  and 
critical,  with  which  he  has  enriched  editions  of  a  wide  range  of 
French  classics.  In  fiction  he  has  not  surpassed  his  early  novel 
"  Barnave,"  a  striking  picture  of  the  first  French  revolution,  with 
that  well-known  orator  for  its  hero.  The  chief  of  his  other  novels 
are  "Les  Gaietes  Champetres,"  and  "La  Keligieusede  Toulouse." 
To  the  "  Francais  peints  par  eux  rnemes,"  he  contributed  some 
of  his  and  its  most  successful  sketches  of  French  character.  His 
"  Mois  de  Mai  a  Londres  et  l'exposition  de  1861,"  must  not  be 
forgotten,  as  conveying  in  his  own  inimitable  style  his  impression 
of  the  great  metropolis,  which  he  visited  at  that  era.  Janin  has 
been  compared  to  Diderot ;  but  the  only  resemblance  is  a  slight 
oil'-  of  manner.  The  feuilletonist  has  nothing  of  the  philo- 
sopher's intellectual  grasp  and  daring.  M.  Janin  has  recently 
published  a  French  translation  of  the  Odes  of  Horace. — F.  F. 

JANNONIUS.     .See  Gbakrohb. 

JANSENIUS,  Cornelius,  whose  real  name  was  Jajtseh, 
famous  as  the  founder  of  Jansenism,  was  born  at  Aquoy,  near 
Leerdam  in  Holland,  on  October  28,  1585.  He  studied  first  at 
Utrecht,  and  afterwards  at  Louvain,  where  Jacob  Janson,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Michael  Baius,  the  first  modern  vindicator  of  efficacious 
grace,  was  theological  professor.  Their  principles  Jansenius 
imbibed,  and  during  his  residence  at  Louvain  contracted  a  friend- 
ship with  Juhn  Vergerius  or  Du  Verger,  afterwards  so  celebrated 
in  the  history  of  Jansenism  as  the  abbe  of  St.  Cyran.  On  leav- 
ing Louvain  in  consequence  of  indisposition,  Jansenius  went 
;>,  where  he  again  met  with  Du  Verger,  whom  he  soon 
after  followed  to  Bayonne;  and  there,  says  Bayle,  "they  studied 
together  with  extraordinary  application,  and  so  won  the  esteem 
of  the  bishop  of  Bayonne,  that  he  procured  a  canonicate  in  his 
cathedral  for  Du  Verger,  and  the  presidency  of  a  coll  s 
Jansenius."  From  Bayonne  Jansenius  returned  to  Louvain. 
where  he  was  appointed  principal  of  St.  Pulcheria's  college,  and 
soon  after,  in  1017,  a  profeesor-in-ordinary.  Twice  he  was  sent 
to  Spain  on  important  business,  in  1624  and  1625.  In  1630 
he  was  appointed  biblical  professor,   and  in   1635  bishop  of 


Ypres.  His  "  Mars  Gallicus,"  published  in  favour  of  Spanish 
interests  in  1633,  appears  to  have  obtained  for  him  the  mitre. 
This  was  not,  however,  his  first  publication.  In  1027  he 
printed  a  Latin  discourse,  "  De  interioris  hominis  Reforrr.atione," 
delivered  at  the  abbey  of  Afflighem,  soon  after  the  superior  and 
eleven  of  the  monks  had  embraced  protestantism.  In  1630 
he  published  "  Alexipharmacum,"  an  address  to  the  people  of 
Bois-le-Duc  in  reply  to  the  Calvinists.  This  was  answered  by  the 
celebrated  Gisbert  Voet,  and  defended  by  its  author  in  "  Spongia 
Xotarum."  Dupin  says  that  before  he  was  appointed  bishop  he 
gave  to  the  public  commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch,  on  Proverbs, 
on  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  and  the  four 
gospels.  Jansenius  died  May  0th,  1038,  having  just  completed 
the  work  which  has  since  caused  so  much  commotion.  It  was 
published  in  1640  with  the  following  title — "  Cornelii  J. 
episcopi  Iprensis,  Augustinus,  seu  doctrina  Sancti  Augustini  de 
humana;  naturae  sanitate,  a?gritudine,  medicina,  adversus  Pela- 
gianos  et  Massiliens^s."  It  consisted  of  three  parts,  of  which  the 
first  is  a  history  of  semi-pelagianism;  the  second  expounds  the 
doctrine  of  Augustine  on  human  nature  in  its  purity  and  its 
depravity;  the  third  treats  of  grace  and  predestination.  Voltaire 
says  nobody  read  the  book  till  Du  Verger  came  to  Paris,  and 
induced  some  young  doctors  and  old  women  to  do  it.  The  Jesuits, 
however,  at  once  found  it  out,  and  its  perusal  was  forbidden  by  a 
decree  of  the  Inquisition,  dated  August  1,  1040,  while  Urban  VIII. 
in  March,  1641,  issued  a  bull  declaring  that  the  work  of  Jansenius 
contained  various  propositions  already  condemned  by  Pius  V.  and 
Gregory  XIII.  The  controversy  thus  inaugurated  continued, 
and  at  length  in  1049  a  majority  of  the  theological  faculty  at 
Paris  condemned  five  propositions  extracted  from  the  "  Augusti- 
nus." These  propositions  were  drawn  up  by  Nicolas  Comet, 
syndic  of  the  faculty  of  theology,  and  were  to  the  following 
effect : — 1.  "  That  some  precepts  of  God  are  beyond  the  power 
of  some  just  persons  who  are  willing  and  endeavour  according  to 
their  present  strength,  and  they  lack  that  grace  by  which  those 
precepts  can  be  performed.  2.  Inward  grace  in  the  state  of 
fallen  nature  is  never  resisted.  3.  In  order  to  merit  and  demerit 
in  the  state  of  fallen  nature,  there  is  not  required  in  man  liberty 
from  necessity,  but  liberty  from  constraint  is  sufficient.  4.  The 
semi-Pelagians  admitted  the  necessity  of  inward  prevenient  grace, 
for  single  acts  and  even  the  beginning  of  faith ;  and  herein  were 
they  heretics,  that  they  made  it  (grace)  sucu  as  the  human  will 
can  resist.  5.  It  is  semi-Pelagian  to  say  that  Christ  died, 
or  shed  his  blood  for  all  men  without  exception."  These  five 
propositions  were  eventually  sent  by  the  Jesuits  to  Rome,  with  a 
request  that  they  might  be  condemned  by  the  pope.  Innocent 
X.  in  1651  appointed  a  commission  to  examine  the  question, 
and  at  length  in  1653,  by  a  bull  dated  May  31,  he  pronounced 
against  them.  He  declared  the  first  to  be  "  rash,  impious, 
blasphemous,  anathematized,  and  heretical."  The  second  and 
third  he  condemned  as  "  heretical ;"  the  fourth  as  "  false  and  hereti- 
cal;" and  the  fifth  as  "false,  rash,  scandalous,  and — understood 
in  the  sense  that  Christ  died  only  for  the  elect — impious,  blas- 
phemous, contumelious,  derogatory  to  godliness,  and  her'  I 
The  bull  goes  on  to  forbid  all  persons  to  hold  or  teach  the  above, 
and  calls  upon  church  dignitaries  and  inquisitors  to  coerce  and 
put  to  silence  all  who  disobey,  by  penalties,  censures,  and  the 
secular  arm  if  necessary.  The  followers  of  Jansenius  evaded  the 
bull  in  various  ways;  it  failed  to  give  chapter  and  verse,  and  it 
did  not  say  the  propositions  were  heretical  in  the  sense  in  w  bich 
Jansenius  held  them.  The  agents  of  their  party  declared  before 
leaving  Rome,  that  they  would  not  subscribe  to  the  condemna- 
tion but  with  the  proviso  that  "the  grace  of  Christ,  which  is 
per  se  efficacious,  was  necessary  to  individual  acts  of  religion, 
and  that  the  doctrine  of  St.  Augustine  was  excepted."  However, 
Cardinal  Mazarin  in  1654  called  an  assembly  of  bishops,  who 
declared  that  the  bull  must  be  received  as  applying  to  the  actual 
opinions  of  Jansenius  as  taught  by  him.  In  the  name  of  this 
assembly  the  bull  was  sent  to  all  the  bishops  in  the  kingdom. 
After  the  death  of  Innocent,  his  successor,  Alexander  VII..  issued 
a  bull  condemning  the  propositions  "in  the  sense  of  Jansenius;" 
whereupon,  says  the  author  of  a  True  Idea  of  Jansenisms,  Lon- 
don, 1669,  "  the  Jansenists  were  hereby  crushed,  and  brought 
under  a  severe  persecution."  The  assembly  of  the  clergy  drew 
up  a  formulary,  condemning  the  five  propositions  in  Jam 
sense,  and  all  ecclesiastics  were  required  to  sign  it  or  to  lose  all 
their  benefices.  The  "  formulary"  made  many  hypocrites, 
led  many  to  rebel,  although  they  endangered  their  position  and 


wore  liable  to  excommunication.  Among  the  chief  adherents  of 
oa  v.  as  Antoine  Arnauld,  who  in  1656  was  expelled  from 
tiir  Sorbonne  and  from  his  professorship  there,  after  being  com- 
pelled to  retreat  from  Tort  Royal,  where  he  had  for  some  years 
resided.  Du  Verger  was  cut  off  as  early  as  1641.  Jean  Labadie, 
an  ex-jesnit  and  afterwards  a  protestant,  lent  a  helping  hand 
for  a  season.  Pascal  took  the  offensive  in  1656  by  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Provincial  Letters.  The  number  of  writers  on  both 
sides  was  immense.  There  was  abundance  of  persecution,  and 
there  were  some  martyrs.  Jansenius  was  abused  and  misrepre- 
sented; he  had  "  been  a  Calvinist,"  they  said,  "  and  the  son  of  a 
Calvinist;  he  had  been  a  great  reader  of  Calvinistic  books,  and  his 
doctrine  was  the  high  road  to  Calvinism."  Even  his  tomb  was 
not  held  sacred ;  his  successor  at  Ypres  took  down,  if  he  did  not 
di  strov.  his  epitaph— Ley  decker  says,  at  the  instigation  of  Pope 
Alexander  Vll.  himself. '  The  disputes  between  the  two  parties 
went  on  with  varying  degrees  of  intensity  till  far  on  in  the  last  cen- 
tury.  All  sorts  of  means  were  had  recourse  to  by  both  parties, 
but  in  the  end  Jansenism  quailed  before  the  followers  of  Ignatius 
Loyola.  The  sufferings  of  the  Port  Royalists  and  others,  the 
influence  of  great  names,  the  polemics  of  Arnauld,  the  Letters  of 
Pascal,  the  commentaries  of  Quesnel,  and  the  miracles  of  the 
deacon  de  Paris,  with  the  authority  of  Augustine  and  of  the 
Bible  itself,  failed  to  prevent  the  downfall  of  Jansenism,  which 
now  only  exists  in  a  tangible  form  in  a  community  at  Utrecht. 
Jansenius  was  the  Calvin  of  the  Romish  church,  but  he  failed  to 
engraft  upon  it  the  doctrines  of  grace. — B.  H.  C. 

JANSON.     SeejKNsoN. 

JANSSENS:  The  name  of  several  Dutch  painters  of  eminence. 
— Abraham  Janssens  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1569,  and 
died  in  1631.  He  was  the  scholar  of  Hans  Snellinck,  was  a 
contemporary  and  rival  of  Rubens,  and  a  good  colourist;  he  was 
fond  of  powerful  contrasts,  and  occasionally  painted  torch-lights. 
Many  altar-pieces  by  Janssens  are  still  preserved  at  Antwerp, 
Mechlin,  and  other  towns  in  Belgium. — Cornelius  Janssens 
was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1590  ;  in  1618  he  came  to  this 
country  and  resided  here  many  years.  He  was  an  excellent 
portrait-painter,  and  executed  several  good  portraits  of  James  I. 
and  his  family,  and  was  also  much  employed  by  the  English 
nobility;  but  his  position  being  somewhat  interfered  with  by  the 
arrival  of  Vandyck  in  England,  he  left  in  1648,  and  returned  to 
his  own  country,  where  he  died  in  Amsterdam  in  1665.  The 
portraits  of  Janssens  have  not  the  grace  and  freedom  of  Van- 
dyck's :  bat  they  are  more  highly  finished,  and  are  in  other 
respects  little  inferior  to  those  of  the  great  Flemish  painter.  They 
still  retain  their  original  lustre,  and  his  black  draperies  have  a 
ilarly  rich  effect.  He  generally  painted  on  panels. — Victor 
Honokius  Janssens  was  born  at  Brussels  in  1664,  and  was 
the  son  of  a  tailor.  Victor  was  patronized  by  the  duke  of  Hol- 
stein,  who  sent  him  to  Rome.  Here  he  imitated  Albano  ;  but 
after  his  return  to  his  own  country  he  painted  on  the  usual  large 
scale  of  the  period.  His  works  are  still  common  at  Brussels, 
where  he  died  in  1739. — (Descamps;  Walpole;  Catalogue  du 
Muses  </' Anvers.) — R.  N.  W. 

JARCHI,  Solomon  Ben,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
rabbinical  commentators,  was  born  at  Troyes,  in  Champagne,  in 
the  year  1040.  A  much  later  date,  1108,  has  been  assigned 
by  many  writers,  both  Jewish  and  Christian,  who  have  spoken  of 
him  as  a  contemporary  of  Maimonides,  and  as  having  met  and 
c  inversed  with  him  in  Egypt,  but  the  date  here  given  is  best 
supported,  and  is  now  generally  received.  His  father's  name 
was  Isaac,  after  whom  he  was  usually  styled  by  the  old  Jewish 
writers,  Rabbenu  Schelomo  Izaaki,  or  by  combining  the  initials 
of  these  three  words,  Raschi,  the  name  by  which  he  is  most 
commonly  known.  Little  mure  of  his  life  is  known  with  certainty 
than  that  he  taught  publicly  as  a  rabbi  in  France,  and  for  a 
short  time  also  in  Germany,  and  that  he  married  and  had  three 
daughters,  by  whom  he  had  a  numerous  posterity,  including 
many  men  of  learning  and  distinction.  He  died  in  France  in 
1105,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years.  His  writings  were  very 
numerous,  and  were  partly  elucidations  of  the  Talmud,  and 
partly  commentaries  upon  the  Old  Testament.  As  a  talmudist, 
he  acquired  great  weight  and  authority  among  the  Jews,  from 
whom  he  received  the  honourable  title  of  "Father  of  the  Talmud  ;" 
but  his  fame  as  an  author,  among  both  Jews  and  Christians,  rests 
chiefly  upon  his  merits  as  a  commentator  on  the  sacred  books. 
His  commentaries,  especially  that  on  the  Pentateuch,  have  been 
always  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  were  long  in  constant 


use  both  in  the  synagogue  and  in  the  christian  church.  Buxtorf 
the  Elder  made  large  use  of  them  in  his  Biblia  Rabbinica.  Pel- 
licanus  made  a  translation  of  the  whole;  and  as  late  as  1710-14, 
Breithaupt  published  at  Gotha  a  new  Latin  version  of  the  whole, 
with  valuable  notes.  Rosenmiiller  also  makes  frequent  use  of 
his  elucidations  in  particular  passages.  There  is  a  German 
translation  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  by  Haymann, 
1833,  with  a  preface  by  Dr.  Augusti. — P.  L. 

JARDINE,  George,  A.M.,  professor  of  logic  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  the  upper  ward  of 
Lanarkshire,  and  was  born  in  1742.  He  entered  the  university 
of  Glasgow  in  1760,  and  after  passing  with  distinction  through 
the  classes  of  arts  and  philosophy,  he  commenced  the  study  of 
theology,  and  at  the  close  of  his  curriculum  was  licensed  as  a 
preacher  by  the  presbytery  of  Linlithgow.  His  views,  however, 
were  directed  rather  to  the  professor's  chair  than  to  the  pulpit. 
In  1771  he  proceeded  to  the  continent  with  two  sons  of  Baron 
Mure  of  Caldwell,  and  spent  two  years  with  them  in  Paris,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Helvetius,  D'Alembert,  and  other 
eminent  French  philosophers  and  men  of  letters.  In  1774  he 
was  elected  professor  of  logic  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and 
introduced  great  improvements  into  the  mode  of  conducting  the 
business  of  that  important  class,  which  he  taught  for  fifty  years 
with  unexampled  success.  He  was  an  impartial,  affectionate,  yet 
firm  instructor.  His  power  of  training  and  stimulating  the 
minds  of  his  pupils  was  very  remarkable,  and  few  teachers  have 
been  at  once  so  much  revered  and  beloved.  On  his  retirement 
from  office  in  1824,  he  received  a  most  gratifying  proof  of  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  old  pupils.  He  survived 
his  retirement  only  about  three  years,  and  died  in  1827  in  his 
eighty-fifth  year.  Dr.  Chalmers  pronounced  a  glowing  eulogium 
upon  him  as  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  professorial 
society  in  Scotland.  His  only  published  work  is  entitled  "  Out- 
lines of  Philosophical  Education." — J.  T. 

JARDINE,  James,  an  eminent  Scottish  civil  engineer,  was 
born  at  Applegarth  in  Dumfriesshire  on  the  13th  of  November, 
1776,  and  died  in  Edinburgh  on  the  20th  of  June,  1858.  He 
was  educated  at  the  parish  school  of  Applegarth,  and  at  the 
Dumfries  academy.  Having  there  shown  great  ability  as  a 
mathematician,  he  went,  by  the  advice  of  the  mathematical 
master,  Thomas  White,  to  Edinburgh,  with  an  introduction  to 
Professor  Playfair,  who  warmly  befriended  him  and  obtained  for 
him  employment  as  a  teacher  of  mathematics.  Amongst  the 
pupils  whom  he  instructed  were  Viscount  Palmerston  and  Earl 
Russell.  In  the  year  1809,  having  been  employed  to  take  a 
series  of  levels  in  the  firth  of  Tay  with  reference  to  a  question  of 
the  legality  of  stake-nets  for  taking  salmon,  he  was  the  first  to 
determine,  by  observations  of  the  tides  over  a  great  extent  of 
coast,  the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  and  to  show  the  symmetry  of 
the  undisturbed  tidal  wave  above  and  below  that  level,  and  the 
effect  of  a  river-current  in  disturbing  that  symmetry — discoveries 
of  high  importance,  both  scientific  and  practical.  Amongst 
other  inquiries  of  a  scientific  nature  in  which  he  was  at  different 
times  engaged,  was  the  determination  of  the  proportions  borne 
by  the  old  Scottish  weights  and  measures  to  the  imperial  stand- 
ards. This  he  commenced  in  1811  by  finding  the  length  of  the 
Scottish  ell  in  imperial  inches;  and  after  the  passing  of  the  act 
in  1824  for  establishing  the  imperial  standard  weights  and 
measures,  he  formed  one  of  a  commission  who  extended  similar 
inquiries  to  all  the  old  weights  and  measures  in  use  in  Scotland. 
Jardine's  part  of  this  work  was  performed  with  extreme  pre- 
cision. Before  1809  Jardine  had  begun,  by  the  advice  or 
Playfair,  to  practise  the  profession  of  a  civil  engineer,  to  which 
he  soon  afterwards  devoted  himself  entirely.  In  that  capacity, 
besides  great  scientific  knowledge,  he  evinced  the  most  accurate 
and  complete  acquaintance  with  every  detail  of  materials  and 
workmanship  ;  so  that  although  none  of  his  works  are  of  that 
colossal  magnitude  which  fixes  the  public  attention,  they  are  all 
models  of  skilful  design  and  solid  construction.  Although  some- 
what eccentric  and  cynical  in  manner,  he  secured  the  warm  regard 
of  his  intimate  friends,  amongst  whom  were  many  men  of  the 
highest  eminence  in  science. — W.  J.  M.  R. 

*  JARDINE,  Sir  William,  Baronet,  a  distinguished  Scottish 
naturalist,  was  born  in  Hanover  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  23rd  Feb- 
ruary, 1800.  He  was  educated  at  home  until  he  attained  his 
fifteenth  year,  when  he  was  sent  to  a  school  in  York.  In  1817 
he  entered  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  placed  under 
the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Grant,  minister  of  St.  Andrew's 


church.  He  prosecuted  literary  and  medical  studies  at  the 
university.  At  one  time  he  intended  to  take  a  degree  in  medicine. 
His  attendance  was  of  such  extent  and  duration  as  to  entitle  him 
to  become  a  member  of  the  university  council.  His  attention 
was  early  devoted  to  natural  history,  and  he  followed  the  prelec- 
tions of  Professor  Jameson  on  natural  history  for  four  sessions. 
Dining  that  period  he  joined  most  of  the  geological  excursions 
made  by  the  professor.  He  studied  botany  under  Mr.  James  R. 
Scott,  a  private  lecturer;  and  comparative  anatomy  under  the 
Celebrated  John  Barclay;  and  was  assisted  in  his  anatomical 
Studies  by  Allan  and  Lizars,  surgeons  in  Edinburgh.  He  married 
in  1820,  and  went  to  the  continent  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting 
anatomy  and  natural  history.  The  death  of  his  father  in  1821 
caused  his  return  to  Scotland,  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  a 
landed  proprietor  in  Dumfriesshire.  He  continued,  however,  to 
prosecute  his  natural  history  studies,  and  has  published  a  great 
many  valuable  works,  especially  on  ornithology.  His  collection 
of  birds  is  now  the  largest  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  kept  in  his 
mansion  of  Jardine  Hall,  near  Lockerby,  where  it  can  be  always 
consulted  by  any  naturalist  who  is  prosecuting  ornithology. 
While  a  student  at  Edinburgh  he  became  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Medical  Society.  He  also  entered  the  Wernerian  Society,  and 
read  papers  on  various  natural  history  subjects.  He  is  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  of 
the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh.  He  is  a  justice  of  peace, 
and  vice-lieutenant  for  the  county  of  Dumfries.  He  is  also  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal. 
Among  his  published  works  are  the  following — "Illustrations  of 
Ornithology;"  "History  of  British  Salmonidas;"  "Ichnology 
of  Annandale ;"  and  "Memoir  of  H.  E.  Strickland;"  besides 
numerous  memoirs,  chiefly  on  birds  and  fishes,  contributed  to 
the  Naturalists'  Library,  the  London  Geological  Journal,  the 
Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  and  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Berwickshire  Naturalists'  Club. — J.  II.  B. 

JARDINS.     See  Viuledieu. 

JARDYN,  BABEL  DE:  This  distinguished  Dutch  landscape, 
animal,  and  genre  painter,  was  born  at  Amsterdam  about  1630, 
and  was  tin/  pupil  of  Nicolas  Berghem,  of  whom  he  was  the  most 
able  scholar.  De  Jardyn  lived  many  years  in  Italy,  where  at 
Rome  he  was  known  by  the  nickname  of  Bokkebaart  (Goat- 
beard)  among  the  Flemish  painters.  He  died  at  Venice  in  1678. 
There  are  many  good  etchings  by  the  hand  of  De  Jardyn  or  Du 
Jardin,  as  his  name  is  sometimes  written. — R.  N.  W. 

JABS,  Gabriel,  an  eminent  French  mineralogist  and  civil 
engineer,  born  at  Lyons  in  1732.  He  acquired  a  practical 
knowledge  of  mining  under  his  father;  and  being  zealously 
1  to  the  subject,  he  was  sent  in  1757  in  company  with 
Dohamel  to  \i»it  most  of  the  mines  on  the  continent,  with  a 
view  to  the  introduction  of  improvements  into  the  art  of  mining 
in  France.  During  several  journeys,  which  extended  over  two 
fears,  tiny  traversed  Saxony,  Hungary,  the  Tyrol,  and  other 
mining  countries;  and  in  1765  M.  Jars  was  sent  alone  to 
examine  the  mines  of  England  and  Scotland.  He  afterwards 
visited  Norway,  Sweden,  Holland,  and  the  Low  Countries;  and 
in  176*  In-  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
lb'  was  employed  in  arranging  his  numerous  and  valuable  obser- 
vations, when  he  died  suddenly  from  the  effects  of  a  sun-stroke 
in  August,  L769.  One  of  his  brothers  who  had  accompanied 
mm  on  some  of  his  latest  journeys,  reduced  his  manuscripts  to 
order,  and  they  were  published  in  three  quarto  volumes  entitled 
"  Voyages  metallurgiqnes,"  &c,  Lyons,  1774-81,  forming  a 
complete  cyclopedia  of  information  on  the  whole  subject  of 
mining  as  far  as  then  known. — G.  BL. 

*  JASMIN,  J  vi  ques,  a  popular  poet,  writing  in  a  provincial 
dial'  it  of  Southern  France,  was  bom  at  Agen  in  the  department 
of  Lot-et-Garonne,  on  the  6th  March,  1798.  The  son  of  a 
hunchbacked  father,  himself  a  poet,  and  a  lame  mother  in  tie 
poorest  circumstances,  he  had  little  schooling.  He  seems  to 
have  spent  his  youth  among  the  ragged  urchins  of  his  native 
place.  For  a  short  time  he  went  to  school.  He  was  dismissed 
for  a  childish  freak,  and  apprenticed  to  a  barber.  In  due  time  he 
opened  a  shop  of  his  own.  He  married  ;  then  he  began  to  com- 
pose verses.  In  1825  he  published  his  first  work,  "Lou  Chalibari" 
(the  Charivari),  a  burlesque  poem  in  the  style  of  his  father's  pro- 
ductions, which  proved  that  he  possessed  facility  in  gay  and  smooth 
versification.  The  success  of  this  work  induced  him  to  make  a  more 
ambitious  venture.  He  had  read  in  Chateaubriand's  essay  on 
English  Literature  how  Robert  Burns  had  stirred  the  hearts  of  his 
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countrymen  by  writing  in  the  dialect  of  his  native  province.  He 
thought  that  he  might  do  for  Southern  France  what  Burns  had 
done  for  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England.  Carefully  did  he 
gather  the  softest  phrases  of  the  old  romance  dialects  and  elabo- 
rate from  them  a  language  suited  to  his  purposes.  In  1835  he 
published  at  Agen  a  collection  of  his  poems  under  the  title  of 
,l  Las  Papillotas"  (the  Curl  Papers).  The  reception  which  this 
volume  met  with  in  Southern  France,  attracted  the  attention  of 
Parisian  critics.  It  became  the  subject  of  special  articles  by 
Charles  Nodier  and  Sainte  Beuve.  Jasmin  had  a  place  assigned 
to  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  living  poets.  In  1837  he  wrote 
his  beautiful  poem  entitled  "L'Abugio  de  Castel  Cuille,"  in  which 
he  tells  with  deep  pathos  the  story  of  a  young  woman  who,  dis- 
figured  by  disease,  was  deserted  by  her  lover,  and  died  of  grief. 
Three  years  later  he  wrote  "  Fraunconetto,"  another  tale  of  a 
similar  kind.  It  was  followed  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years 
more  by  "  Martha,"  a  poem  which,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other 
served  to  increase  the  popularity  of  the  poet.  His  verses  were 
read  in  every  part  of  France  and  Spain,  where  the  old  language 
of  the  troubadours  is  still  understood.  Jasmin  was  crowned 
laureate  at  Toulouse.  More  than  thirty  towns  of  Southern 
France  feted  him,  enrolled  him  as  a  citizen,  and  presented  him 
with  gifts.  In  1852  the  French  Academy  crowned  his  three 
volumes,  and  conferred  upon  him  their  great  prize  of  £200. 
He  received  from  the  department  of  public  instruction  a  pension 
of  £72  a  year.  He  might  had  he  chosen  have  made  a  fortune. 
He  has  for  many  years  been  in  the  habit  of  publicly  reciting  his 
poems  ;  and  when  he  does  so  in  any  part  of  France,  thousands 
flock  to  hear  him.  He  has  never,  however,  made  use  for  his 
own  necessities  of  the  proceeds  drawn  on  these  occasions,  but  has 
devoted  them  exclusively  to  charitable  and  religious  purposes. 
Up  to  last  year  the  total  sum  collected  at  his  recitations  amounted 
to  £28,000.  He  visited  Paris  a  few*  years  ago  at  the  request  of 
the  emperor,  and  recited  some  of  his  poems  to  the  court  at  St. 
Cloud.  He  has  not,  however,  been  induced  to  take  up  his  abode 
in  the  capital,  or  to  forsake  the  humble  calling  in  which  he  has 
spent  his  life. — G.  B-y. 

JAUCOURT,  Louis,  Chevalier  de,  a  distinguished  French 
writer,  was  born  at  Paris  on  the  26th  of  September,  1704.  He 
belonged  to  an  old  and  distinguished  family.  He  should,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events,  have  entered  the  army  at  an  early 
age.  He,  however,  manifested  when  a  boy  a  strong  predilec- 
tion for  literary  pursuits.  When  eighteen  he  went  as  a  student 
to  Geneva.  He  there  devoted  much  attention  to  philosophical 
and  theological  subjects.  Attracted  by  the  great  reputation  of 
Newton,  he  next  repaired  from  Switzerland  to  England,  and 
entered  the  university  of  Cambridge.  After  remaining  three 
years  in  this  country  he  proceeded  to  Leyden,  where  he  studied 
medicine  under  the  great  Boerhaave,  not  with  the  view  of  prac- 
tising the  profession,  but  simply  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
his  knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences.  He  took  his  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine  at  the  same  time  with  Tronchin,  whose 
intimate  friend  he  was.  While  resident  in  Holland,  he  became 
a  leading  contributor  to  the  Bibliotheque  Raisonne  des  ouvrages 
des  savants  de  l'Europe,  1728-40,  and  to  the  Museum  Saba?a- 
ntira,  1734-65  ;  at  the  same  time  he  published  at  Leyden  one 
of  his  most  important  works,  "  The  History  of  the  Life  and 
Works  of  Leibnitz,"  in  which  he  holds  up  the  German  philo- 
sopher as  one  of  the  few  exemplars  of  a  great  scholar,  thinker, 
and  writer,  whom  modern  times  have  produced.  The  work 
displays  a  striking  universality  of  knowledge,  and  is  written  with 
much  elegance.  In  1736  Jaucourt  returned  to  Paris  to  attend 
to  his  pecuniary  affairs,  which  in  his  long  absence  had  become 
embarrassed.  He  was  induced  to  remain  in  his  native  country. 
When  the  publication  of  the  French  Encyclopedia  was  undertaken, 
he  was  intrusted  by  D'Alembcrt  with  the  preparation  of  articles 
on  natural  philosophy,  natural  history,  and  medicine.  From 
1751  to  1772  he  was  constantly  employed  in  writing  for  this 
great  work  treatises  on  the  most  varied  subjects.  His  article  on 
Paris  has  been  much  praised.  All  his  contributions  are  char- 
acterized by  felicity  of  style,  and  by  the  entire  absence  of  tho^e 
attacks  on  religion  and  morality  which  unfortunately  made  their 
appearance  so  frequently  in  the  writings  of  his  fellow-labourers. 
He  had  a  strong  dislike  to  controversy  in  every  shape,  and  took 
no  part  in  the  literary  disputes  of  his  time.  Modest,  kind- 
hearted,  and  retiring,  he  was  a  scholar  rather  than  author — 
anxious  above  all  to  pass  through  life  quietly  and  unobtrusively. 
He  did  not  hunt  eagerlv  after  distinction,  but  acquired  it  without 
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any  direct  effort  to  gain  it  for  its  own  sake.  In  1800  the  French 
syiionymcs  of  Jaucourt,  D'Alembert,  and  Diderot,  scattered 
through  the  Encyclopedia,  were  collected  and  published;  and 
it  is  perhaps  by  the  share  lie  had  in  the  production  of  this 
volume  that  he  is  now  best  known.  He  wrote  a  ponderous  work 
entitled  "  Lexicon  Modicum  Universale,"  which  was  to  have  been 
printed  at  Amsterdam;  but  the  manuscript  was  lost  in  the  ship 
which  conveyed  it  to  the  coast  of  Holland,  and  he  never  after- 
wards seems  to  have  undertaken  any  literary  cnterprize  on  a 
great  scale.  In  1756  Jaucourt  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  he  having  belonged  previously  to  those 
of  Berlin  and  .Stockholm.  In  the  end  of  1778  he  felt  that  old 
age  had  begun  to  unfit  him  for  literary  toil.  He  retired  to 
Compiegne,  and  died  there  on  3rd  February,  1779. — G.  B-y. 

JAUREGU1  V  AGUILAR,  Juam  de,  a  Spanish  poet,  born 
at  Seville  about  1570;  died  at  Madrid  in  1650.  Of  his  life  we 
only  know  that  he  was  of  a  distinguished  Biscayan  family;  that 
he  went  to  Rome  before  1  Go 7,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
painting;  that  he  returned  to  Madrid  before  1613,  where  he 
was  probably  acquainted  with  Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega  (whose 
portrait  he  painted),  Gongora,  arid  Quevedo  ;  that  he  probably 
lived  for  some  time  in  Seville;  and  about  1621  returned  to  court, 
where  be  was  made  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Calatrava,  and 
appointed  to  an  office  in  the  queen's  household.  Jauregui's  first 
literary  essay  was  an  excellent  Spanish  version  of  the  Aminta  of 
Tasso,  published  while  at  Rome  in  1607,  and  corrected  (not 
always  improved),  in  the  volume  of  his  poems  published  at  Seville 
in  1618.  His  original  works,  chiefly  lyrical,  are  free  from  that 
subserviency  to  the  so-called  "  Gongorism,"  or  classicism,  which 
is  observable  in  the  "Aminta."  The  works  of  Jauregui  are  con- 
tained in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  volumes  of  the  Coleccion 
de  poesias  Castellanas,  by  Fernandez,  1808. — F.  M.  W. 

JAY.     See  Lejay. 

JAY,  John,  LL.D.,  first  chief-justice  of  the  United  States 
of  America  under  the  constitution  of  1789,  was  born  at  New 
York  in  1745.  He  belonged  to  a  French  family  that  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  states  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  176S,  and  elected  a  member  of  the 
first  American  congress  in  1774.  His  probity  and  eloquence 
soon  brought  him  into  high  repute.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  ''Address  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain,"  drawn  up  by  a 
committee  of  congress,  and  with  the  exception  of  Franklin  and 
Adams,  was  not  surpassed  by  any  member  in  his  services  to 
the  American  cause.  Called  in  1776  to  assist  in  forming  the 
government  of  the  state  of  New  York,  his  name  wras  not  appended 
to  the  declaration  of  independence;  but  in  the  provincial  con- 
vention he  reported  the  resolutions  in  favour  of  the  declaration. 
The  address  of  the  convention  to  the  people  of  New  York,  signed 
by  A.  Ten  Broeck,  was  written  by  him.  and  also  the  address 
of  congress  of  1779.  In  that  year  he  was  appointed  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Spain,  and  subsequently  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  negotiate  peace  with  Great 
Britain.  In  that  capacity  he  signed  the  definitive  treaty  at 
Paris.  3rd  September,  1783,  and  the  following  year  returned  to 
America.  He  was  appointed  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  an 
office  of  the  highest  importance  at  that  period.  In  1786  he 
drew  up  a  report  on  the  relations  between  the  United  States 
ami  Great  Britain,  and  among  other  duties,  assisted  Hamilton 
and  Madison  in  editing  the  Federalist.  In  1789  he  was  appointed 
chief-justice  by  Washington,  and  in  1794  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary to  Great  Britain.  At  London  he  concluded  the  treaty 
which  still  bears  his  name,  and  in  which  he  assented  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  "the  flag  does  not  cover  the  cargo."  This  admission 
was  vehemently  objected  to  in  the  States.  By  that  one  act  Jay 
destroyed  all  bis  previous  popularity  in  the  estimation  of  the 
more  violent  partisans  of  independence.  His  previous  services, 
however,  were  undeniable,  and  in  1795  he  was  elected  governor 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  held  the  office  till  1801.  The 
remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in  retirement.  He  died  at 
Bedford  in  1829,  aged  eighty-four.— P.  E.  D. 

JAY,  William,  D.D.,  a  highly  popular  nonconformist 
minister,  and  author  of  some  widely  known  and  most  useful 
devotional  works,  was  the  son  of  a  mason,  and  was  born  at 
Tisbury  in  Wiltshire  in  1709.  His  early  education  was  exceed- 
ingly limited,  and  lie  began  active  life  as  an  apprentice  to  his 
father.  Beckford  was  at  this  time  erecting  his  famous  mansion 
of  Fonthill  Abbey  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tisbury,  and  young 
Jay  was  assisting  his  father  in  the  work  as  an  ordinary  stone- 


cutter and  labourer  when  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Cornelius 
Winter,  a  zealous  convert  of  Whitfield,  who  itinerated  as  a 
preacher  in  this  district.  This  pious  and  benevolent  man  was 
so  much  pleased  with  the  intelligence  and  docility  of  the  young 
man  that,  though  his  own  income  amounted  only  to  £55  a 
year,  lie  offered  to  receive  him  into  his  academy  at  Marlborough, 
and  prepare  him  for  the  ministry.  Jay  readily  agreed  to  this 
generous  and  disinterested  proposal,  and  during  three  years  and 
a  half  pursued  his  theological  studies  under  Mr.  Winter's  super- 
intendence. John  Thornton,  the  well-known  philanthropist  and 
the  friend  of  Cowper  and  Wilberforce,  contributed  liberally  to 
the  support  of  the  poor  student,  and  probably  some  other  wealthy 
friends  of  Mr.  Winter  may  also  have  assisted  his  favourite  pupil 
in  his  academic  course.  Jay  began  before  he  was  sixteen  to  take 
his  full  share  of  village  preaching ;  and  before  he  was  twenty- 
one  he  had  preached  nearly  one  thousand  sermons.  He  left 
the  academy  about  the  close  of  1788,  and  was  settled  at 
Christian  Malford  on  a  stipend  of  £35.  He  remained  there  a 
year,  and  was  then  called  to  Hope  chapel  in  the  Hot  Wells  of 
Bristol.  In  January,  1791,  he  was  translated  to  Argyle  chapel, 
Bath,  with  which  his  name  will  always  be  associated.  He  was 
eminently  fitted  for  the  situation  which  he  now  occupied.  His 
attractive  personal  appearance,  musical  voice,  pleasing  manners, 
eloquence,  and  eminent  piety,  soon  drew  around  him  great 
numbers,  both  of  the  citizens  of  Bath  and  of  the  visitors  to  this 
fashionable  watering-place ;  and  his  labours  were  productive  of 
great  good  to  multitudes  of  all  denominations.  He  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Wilberforce,  Hannah  More,  and  other  eminent 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  well  as  the  admiration 
and  affection  of  the  dissenters ;  and  continued  to  preach,  and 
write,  and  labour  with  eminent  usefulness  and  unflagging  energy 
and  zeal  throughout  the  whole  of  his  lengthened  career.  He 
died  on  December  27th,  1853,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age 
and  sixty-third  of  his  ministry. 

Jay's  sermons  were  simple,  unaffected,  earnest,  devout,  and 
most  impressive;  interspersed  with  occasional  flashes  of  wit  and 
strokes  of  satire,  and  appropriate  and  memorable  anecdotes. 
He  had  no  great  regard  for  mere  professional  conventionalities 
either  of  manner  or  matter,  and  threw  them  aside  at  once  when- 
ever occasion  required.  "  His  eloquence  was  capable  of  great 
variety,  but  he  chiefly  excelled  in  the  expression  of  kindness." 
He  was  a  voluminous  author,  as  well  as  a  popular  preacher. 
His  life  of  his  benefactor,  Cornelius  Winter,  is  one  of  the  best 
pieces  of  religious  biography  this  age  has  produced.  His 
"  Mutual  Duties  of  Husbands  and  Wives,"  "Short  Discourses 
for  the  Use  of  Families,"  "  Morning  and  Evening  Exercises  for 
the  Closet,"  &c,  have  been  circulated  in  vast  numbers  both  in 
this  country  and  in  America.  Like  his  sermons  they  not  only 
display  great  learning  and  profound  and  original  thought,  but 
are  earnest,  elegant,  and  highly  practical,  and  are  characterized 
by  a  neat,  concise,  and  pithy  diction,  with  great  fertility  and 
aptness  of  illustration. — J.  T. 

JAYADEVA,  author  of  the  "  Gitagovinda."  Sir  William 
Jones  says,  "  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  in  Burdwan  insist 
that  the  finest  lyric  poet  of  India  was  their  countryman,  and 
celebrate  in  honour  of  him  an  annual  jubilee.  By  others  his 
birthplace  is  said  to  be  in  Calinga.  There  is  equal  uncertainty 
about  the  period  in  which  he  lived."  The  author  just  quoted, 
who  published  an  expurgated  English  version  of  the  "  Gitago- 
vinda," simply  says,  "it  is  said"  he  flourished  before  Calidasa. 
By  Professor  Wilson  he  is  placed  much  later,  and  assigned  to  the 
fifteenth  century  of  Dureca,  and  a  legend  states  that  his  poems 
were  sung  in  the  court  of  Vikrama.  But  Lassen,  in  the  preface 
to  his  Gitagovinda  Jayadeva?,  poetaa  Indici,  Drama  lyricum,  Bonn, 
1837,  expresses  the  opinion  that  he  lived  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Lassen's  is  the  best  edition  of  the  text,  and  has  a  Latin  version 
and  notes  of  great  merit.  Jayadeva  is  represented  by  his  country- 
men to  have  composed  the  "  Gitagovinda"  by  divine  direction ; 
and  it  is  thus  described  by  Sir  W.  Jones — "The  loves  of  Crishna 
and  Radha,  or  the  reciprocal  attraction  between  the  divme  good- 
ness and  the  human  soul  are  the  subject  of  a  little  pastoral 
drama  entitled  Gitagovinda."  Whether  it  be  an  allegorical  poem 
with  a  spiritual  meaning,  or  a  literal  exhibition  of  the  supposed 
sensual  character  and  pleasures  of  the  gods,  is  disputed  even  by 
European  scholars.  The  poem  consists  of  several  parts.  For  a 
legendary  account  of  Jayadeva,  see  Asiat.  Researches,  vol.  xvi. 
pp.  50-52.  It  may  be  added  that  the  "  Gitagovinda"  is  partly 
in  rhvrne. — B.  H.  C. 


JEANNET;  a  name  given  indiscriminately  to  the  works  of 

three  distinct  painters— father,  son,  and  grandson.     The  oldest 

Jehannet  Cloi  et  was  a  Fleming  living  in  Brussels  in  1475, 

but  shortly  alter  that  date  was  settled  in  Tours  in  France. 

the  old    fashion    of  speaking  of  men   by  their  christian 

only,   this   painter   became  Maitre  Jehannet  or  Jannet 

(John),   and  this  name  passed  from  father  to  son  and  grandson, 

the  last  was  not  John,  but  Francois  Clouet. 

Jehannet  or  Jkiian  Clouet,  the  son,  bom  about  1485 
and  deceased  about  1545,  was  in  15:23  painter  to  Francis  I., 
and  this  is  the  veritable  Joannet  The  majority  of  the  portraits 
known  under  this  name  belong  to  this  painter,  not  to  his  son 
Francois,  who  nevertheless  has  hitherto  had  the  credit  of  paint- 
ing nearly  all  the  French  portraits  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Jeannet's  salary  was  two  hundred  and  forty  francs  a  year.  He 
did  not  inscribi  his  name  on  his  pictures,  and  accordingly  several 
of  his  best  works  are  attributed  to  Holbein  and  Mabuse;  as  the 
equestrian  portrait  of  Francis  I.  in  the  gallery  at  Florence,  and 
of  which  there  are  several  repetitions,  given  to  Holbein;  and  the 
half  length  portrait  of  the  same  king,  dressed  in  grey  satin,  at 
Versailles,  attributed  to  Mabuse. 

Francois  Clouet,  who  lived  about  1510-1574.  also  known 
from  his  father  as  Maistre  Jehannet,  succeeded  his  father  as 
painter  to  the  king  about  1515,  and  the  works  of  the  son  have 
been  so  confounded  with  those  of  the  father  that  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  latter  has  been  overlooked,  though  a  much  better 
painter  than  the  son.  Francois  was  also  painter  to  Henry  II. 
In  1517  he  painted  a  portrait  of  Francis  II.  as  a  little  boy,  which 
is  inscribed  Francoi  Dauphin;  it  is  now  in  the  Antwerp  gallery, 
and  is  also  ascribed  to  Holbein.  There  are  several  portraits  of 
Henry  II.  and  Catherine  de'  Medici  by  Francois  Clouet.  He 
executed  many  portraits  for  the  cabinet  dore"  of  Catherine  at  the 
Luxembourg,  which  are  now  dispersed.  The  picture  of  this 
queen  ami  her  family,  at  Castle  Howard,  is  most  probably  by 
this  painter.- — (I.e  Comte  de  Laborde,  La  Renaissance  des  arts 
a  la  cow  de  /'runce,  1850.) — R.  N.  \V. 

JEANNIN,  Pierre,  commonly  known  as  President  Jeannin, 
was  born  at  Autun  in  1540,  the  son  of  an  alderman  who  exer- 
cised the  trade  of  a  tanner.  After  studying  law  under  Cujas, 
he  was  admitted  an  advocate  in  15G9,  and  so  highly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  pleadings  that  in  1571  the  states  of  Burgundy 
appointed  him  agent  for  the  affairs  of  the  province.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  counsellor,  and  finally  president  of  the 
provincial  parliament.  In  1572  he  exerted  all  his  power  to 
resist  the  order  fur  perpetrating  at  Dijon  the  horrid  massacre 
of  the  protestants  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day  ;  and  at  a  council 
which  was  held  by  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  province,  he 
Strongly  advised  that  letters  patent  should  be  required  from  the 
king  before  proceeding  to  the  execution  of  such  a  cruel  mandate. 
This  advice  was  followed,  and  not  two  days  bad  elapsed  when 
a  courier  arrived  with  orders  to  countermand  the  massacre. 
This  conduct  on  the  part  of  Jeannin  was  the  more  meritorious, 
inasmuch  as  bis  zeal  for  the  catholic  religion  was  well  known, 
and  even  induced  him  for  some  time  to  take  part  with  the 
leaguers.  He  soon  discovered,  however,  when  intrusted  by  that 
party  with  a  mission  to  Madrid,  that  their  zeal  for  religion 
was  merely  a  pretext,  ami  that  Philip  II.  was  actuated  only  by 
ambition.  He  then  renounced  their  designs,  and  exhibited  so 
much  moderation,  that  after  the  battle  of  Fontaine-Franeaise 
bad  given  the  final  blow  to  the  league,  Henry  IV.  appointed 
him  perpetual  president  of  the  parliament  of  Burgundy,  oil  the 
understanding  that  he  should  delegate  the  duties  of  the  office, 
and  devote  himself  solely  to  attendance  in  the  royal  council. 
From  that  time  Jeannin  was  one  of  Henry's  principal  advisers, 
and  shared  his  confidence,  and  even  his  friendship,  with  Sully. 
The  latter  was  to  some  extent  jealous  of  Jeannin,  and  exerted 
his  influence  to  keep  him  at  a  distance  from  the  court  by 
employing  him  to  negotiate  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Spanish 
governments.  Jeannin  was  considered  to  be  even  superior  to 
Sully  himself  in  conducting  foreign  negotiations,  and  after  three 
missions  to  11. .Hand  in  1607,  1608,  and  1609,  he  succeeded 
in  arranging  a  treaty  which  was  honourable  to  France  as  the 
mediator,  and  obtained  for  his  royal  master  the  thanks  of  both 
parties.  After  the  death  of  Henry  and  the  retirement  of  Sully, 
Marie  de  Medicis,  the  queen-mother,  confided  to  Jeannin  the 
greatest  affairs  of  the  kingdom  and  the  administration  of  the 
finances.  He  died  in  1622  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  and  the 
fact  that  he  left  but  a  small  fortune  to  his  family  is  the  best 


proof  of  his  integrity.  It  is  stated  that  when  once  asked  by  a 
prince,  who  wished  to  disconcert  him,  whose  son  he  was,  he 
answered,  "The  son  of  my  virtues."  His  ''Negotiations"  were 
published  in  1G5G,  and  again  in  1G59  and  1695.  An  edition 
appeared  at  Paris  in  1819,  in  3  vols.  8vo,  with  portrait.  They 
are  considered  a  model  tor  diplomatists,  and  were  much  studied 
by  Cardinal  Richelieu  in  his  retreat  at  Avignon. — G.  PL. 

JEALTiAT,  Kh.mk  SEBABTIEN,  a  French  astronomer  and 
mathematician,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  14th  of  September, 
1724,  and  died  there  on  the  7th  of  .March,  1803.  He  was  at 
first  educated  as  an  engineer,  and  afterwards  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  ecole  militaire  of  Paris. 
He  founded  an  observatory  in  connection  with  that  establishment, 
in  which  he  made  a  large  series  of  valuable  observations.  In 
179G  he  became  a  member  of  the  Institute.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  memoirs  on  astronomical  and  mathematical  subjects, 
and  especially  on  the  computation  of  the  places  of  planets,  and 
on  the  theory  and  construction  of  achromatic  telescopes,  which 
appeared  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  the 
Memoires  des  Savans  Strangers. — W.  J.  M.  P. 

JEBB,  John,  I). I).,  bishop  of  Limerick,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  John  Jebb,  the  grandson  of  Samuel,  and  was  born  September 
27,  1775,  in  Drogheda,  of  which  city  his  father  was  an  alder- 
man. He  was  sent  to  the  endowed  school  at  Londonderry, 
where  he  made  great  proficiency,  and  formed  a  friendship  with 
Alexander  Knox.  In  1791  he  entered  Trinity  college,  Dublin, 
where  he  was  supported  by  his  brother  Richard,  afterwards  one 
of  the  justices  of  the  king's  bench  in  Ireland.  His  course  was 
a  distinguished  one,  and  for  a  time  he  read  for  a  fellowship ; 
but  abandoning  that  design,  he  applied  himself  to  theology,  and 
received  holy  orders  in  February,  1799.  His  first  ministrations 
were  in  the  diocese  of  Kihnore,  from  which  he  passed  into  that 
of  Cashel;  and  in  1809  he  was  appointed  to  the  rectory  of 
Abingdon  in  the  diocese  of  Limerick.  During  many  years  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  preparation  of  his  great  work  on  sacred 
literature,  which  appeared  in  1819.  It  established  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  theologian  and  a  scholar,  and  received  high  praise  in 
various  quarters.  Shortly  after  he  was  presented  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Emly.  On  the  visit  of  George  IV.  to  Ireland, 
Jebb's  works  were  presented  to  him,  and  in  1823  the  author 
was  elevated  to  the  see  of  Limerick.  In  this  high  office  he  was 
ever  the  faithful  guardian  of  the  interests  of  the  Irish  church 
during  the  attacks  made  on  it ;  and  one  of  his  speeches  in  the 
house  of  lords  was  pronounced  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  to  be  "one 
of  the  ablest  ever  delivered  in  parliament."  Jebb  continued  his 
literary  studies  with  unabated  zeal  notwithstanding  successive 
strokes  of  paralysis  which  disabled  his  body,  publishing  various 
works,  and  meditating  others  almost  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  7th  December,  1833.  As  a  divine  he 
has  been  compared  to  Fenelon  in  spirituality,  and  to  Massillon 
in  energy. — J.  F.  \Y. 

JFBB,  Sir  Richard,  Baronet,  physician,  born  in  1729,  at 
Stratford  in  Essex.  He  studied  medicine  in  London,  and  at 
Leyden,  where  he  took  his  degree.  Settling  in  practice  in  Lon- 
don, he  was  for  some  time  physician  both  to  St.  George's  hos- 
pital and  the  Westminster  infirmary.  He  became  so  eminent 
that  he  was  sent  for  to  attend  the  duke  of  Gloucester  when 
dangerously  ill  in  Italy.  In  1777,  after  paying  a  second  visit 
to  the  duke,  he  was  appointed  physician  extraordinary  to  the 
king;  in  1780,  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  prince  of  Wales;  and 
in  17Hi.  physician  in  ordinary  to  bis  majesty.     Died  in  1787. 

JEBB,  SAMUEL,  M.D.,  editor  of  several  learned  works,  was 
a  native  of  Nottingham,  and  was  uncle  of  Dr.  John  Jebb,  son  of 
the  dean  of  Cashel.  lie  became  a  member  of  Peterhouse,  Cam- 
bridge; anil  after  being  some  time  librarian  to  the  celebrated 
nonjuror,  Jeremy  Collier,  he  married  the  daughter  of  an  eminent 
apothecary  in  London,  from  whom  he  took  instructions  in  phar- 
macy. He  afterwards  practised  with  great  success  as  a  physician 
at  Stratford  in  Essex,  and  died  in  1772.  While  at  Peterhouse 
he  published  a  translation  of  Martyn'a  Answers  to  Emlyn,  1718, 
and  in  the  following  year  an  edition  of  S.  Justin i  Martyris  Dia- 
logue cum  Tryphone.  In  1722  he  edited  a  periodical,  Bibliotheca 
lateraria,  of  which  only  ten  numbers  appeared.  He  published 
a  life  also  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots;  an  edition  of  Arisrides, 
with  notes-  and  some  other  works,  the  most  important  of  which 
was  tin'  Opus  Majus  of  Roger  Bacon.  1733,  folio. — G.  BL. 

JEFFERSON,  Thomas,  twice  president  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  was  born  on  the  2d  of  April,  1743,  at  Shadwell  in 


the  county  of  Albemarle,  Virginia.  His  father,  an  early  settler, 
had  been  employed  iii  various  boundary  Burveys,  and  aided  in 
constructing  the  first  map  of  Virginia  ever  made.  He  died  in 
1757,  bequeathing  to  his  son  the  lands  on  which  the  future 
president  had  been  born  and  for  many  years  lived.  After 
receiving  a  tolerable  preliminary  education,  Jefferson  studied  at 
the  college  of  William  and  Mary  at  Williamsburg,  and  learned 
a  great  deal  from  its  professor  of  mathematics,  a  Scotchman, 
Dr.  Small,  whose  varied  services  to  his  early  culture  are  grate- 
fully acknowledged  in  his  autobiography.  He  was  a  student  of 
law",  when  at  the  door  of  the  lobby  of  the  house  of  burgesses  of 
Virginia  lie  heard  with  sympathy  and  admiration  Patrick  Henry 
declaim  against  the  stamp  act.  Two  years  later  he  went  to 
the  bar,  and  was  rising  to  eminence  in  his  profession  when  he 
diverged  permanently  into  polities— the  more  readily  because  he 
had  enriched  himself  by  marriage.  In  17G9  he  had  been  elected 
a  member  of  the  house  of  burgesses  for  his  native  county,  and 
made  an  unsuccessful  effort  for  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes. 
He  soon  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  those  younger  members  of 
the  house  who  were  for  bold  measures,  and  disliked  the  timidity 
of  their  senior  fellow-representatives.  On  the  dissolution  of  the 
Virginia  assembly  by  the  governor,  after  its  assertion  of  the 
right  of  self-taxation,  Jefferson  joined  Washington,  Patrick 
Henry,  and  others,  in  protesting.  In  1773  he  aided  in  organ- 
izing the  standing  committee  of  correspondence,  which  proved 
an  important  agency  in  the  American  revolution,  maintaining 
as  it  did  a  constant  communication  between  the  disaffected 
provinces.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Virginian  convention 
which  met  independently  of  the  British  authorities,  and  a  bold 
paper  which  lie  laid  before  it  entitled  "A  summary  view  of  the 
rights  of  British  America,"  was  adopted  by  Burke  and  repub- 
lished with  some  alterations  by  him  in  London.  To  the  general 
congress  Jefferson  was  sent  as  one  of  the  delegates  of  Virginia, 
and  the  original  draught  of  the  celebrated  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence was  his  handiwork.  He  retired  from  congress  to 
labour  in  the  legislature  of  his  native  state,  where  he  procured 
the  abolition  of  entails,  and  after  a  long  straggle,  that  of 'the 
Anglican  church  establishment.  He  advocated  a  general  scheme 
of  state  education,  and  with  even  less  success,  a  plan  for  the 
gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  any  military  ambition  or  skill,  and  contented  himself  during 
the  war  of  independence  with  discharging  the  civil  duties  of  the 
governorship  of  Virginia,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1779.  He 
had  twice  previously  declined,  for  domestic  reasons,  a  mission 
to  Europe;  which  he  accepted,  however,  at  the  peace,  when 
he  was  sent  to  Paris  ostensibly  to  regulate,  in  the  company 
of  franklin  ami  Adams,  treaties  of  commerce  with  the  nations 
of  Europe.  In  these  negotiations  his  principal  success  was 
with  Frederick  the  Great,  then  on  the  verge  of  the  grave.  He 
succeeded  Franklin  as  minister  at  Paris,  and  witnessed  with 
sympathy  the  early  scenes  of  the  French  revolution.  On  his  way 
home  towards  the  close  of  1789,  he  was  met  by  the  offer  of 
the  secretaryship  of  state,  which  he  accepted  rather  reluctantly, 
as  he  would  have  preferred  to  return  to  Paris.  He  entered  on ' 
his  duties  in  the  March  of  1790,  and  was  the  leader  of  the 
democratic  section  of  the  cabinet  in  opposition  to  the  federal 
one  led  by  Hamilton  (see  Hamilton,  Alexani>ek) ;  and  the 
president  Washington  had  no  small  difficulty  in  making  his 
divided  ministry  work.  At  the  close  of  1793  Jefferson  resigned, 
and  returned  to  his  plantations  to  occupy  himself  with  study  and 
agriculture  ;  but  he  could  not  forget  politics,  and  in  his  retire- 
ment ho  directed  in  some  measure  the  councils'and  operations  of 
the  democratic  anti-federalists,  the  party  opposed  to  Washington. 
In  1 7 9 « ;  he  was  put  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  but 
was  defeated  by  the  federalist  Adams,  becoming,  however,  vice- 
president  of  the  States.  In  this  position  he  was  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  democratic  party  then  disposed  to  be  languid  after  its 
defeat,  and  he  reaped  the  fruits  of  his  exertions  when  in  1801 
he  was  elected  president.  He  and  the  notorious  Aaron  Burr 
had  received  an  equal  number  of  votes,  and  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, with  whom  the  decision  then  lay,  elected  Jefferson. 
The  great  event  of  his  first  presidency  was  his  negotiation  of 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  which  had  been  ceded  to  France 
by  Spain,  and  which  Napoleon  thought  it  would  be  difficult  to 
preserve  during  war  from  the  clutches  of  England.  At  the 
expiry  of  his  term  of  office  he  was  re-elected  by  a  large  majority. 
His  second  presidency  was  distinguished  by  the  promptitude 
and  stringency  with  which  he  laid,  and  for  a  year  maintained, 


an  embargo  on  all  outward  bound  American  vessels,  when  the 
commerce  of  the  States  was  threatened  with  obstruction  by 
Napoleon  and  the  policy  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  right  of  search  claims  on  the  other.  Jeffer- 
son's Iirmness  educed  from  Mr.  Canning  a  modification  of  the 
policy  of  Great  Britain.  At  the  close  of  his  second  presidency 
Jefferson  withdrew  definitively  into  private  life,  still  taking  a 
keen  interest,  however,  both  in  public  and  local  affairs.  Through 
his  exertions  the  university  of  Virginia  was  founded  by  his 
native  state.  His  later  years  were  a  little  clouded  by  pecuniary 
difficulties,  the  result  of  obligations  incurred  in  behalf  of  a  friend. 
He  applied  to  the  legislature  of  Virginia  to  allow  him  to  dis- 
pose of  his  property  by  lottery,  to  raise  a  fund  in  his  necessity. 
The  application  was  preceded  by  the  composition  of  a  paper 
entitled  "Thoughts  on  Lotteries,"  and  which  contains  a  brief 
retrospect  of  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  his  country, 
prominent  among  them  being  the  changes  he  had  effected  in  the 
legislation  of  his  native  state.  An  autobiography  which  he  had 
commenced,  and  which  is  printed  in  his  works,  stops  unfortu- 
nately at  the  close  of  his  residence  in  Paris.  His  "  Notes  on 
Virginia,"  drawn  up  on  the  eve  of  his  mission  to  Europe  at  the 
request  of  a  member  of  the  French  legation  in  Philadelphia, 
have  been  often  printed.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  July,  182G, 
the  very  day  on  which,  fifty  years  before,  the  declaration  of 
independence  had  been  signed,  and  on  the  same  day  died  John 
Adams.  It  was  with  Jefferson's  election  to  the  presidency  that 
began,  as  M.  Guizot  has  observed,  the  long  rule  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  in  the  United  States,  and  to  Jefferson's  leadership 
that  triumph  is  mainly  due.  His  "Memoirs,  Correspondence, 
and  Papers "  were  edited  by  his  grandson,  T.  J.  Randolph, 
in  1829  ;  but  it  is  a  collection  which  was  superseded  by  the 
publication  in  1853  of  his  "  Writings,  Official  and  Private," 
augmented  from  MSS.  left  by  Randolph,  purchased  by  congress, 
published  by  its  order,  and  edited  by  H.  A.  Washington.  A 
Life  of  Jefferson  by  Professor  Tucker  was  published  in  1837; 
and  another,  with  contributions  from  family  papers,  bv  Henry 
S.  Randall  in  1858.— F.  E. 

JEFFREY,  Francis,  an  eminent  Scotch  judge  and  critic, 
was  born  at  Edinburgh,  23rd  October,  1773,  and  was  the  son 
of  Mr.  George  Jeffrey,  one  of  the  depute-clerks  of  the  court  of 
session.  He  was  educated  at  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh, 
where  his  first  master  was  Mr.  Luke  Fraser,  who  in  three  succes- 
sive classes  had  the  good  fortune  to  instruct  Walter  Scott,  Jeffrey, 
and  Brougham.  From  the  high  school  Jeffrey  passed  in  1787 
to  Glasgow  college,  where,  under  the  able  training  of  Professors 
Young  and  Jardine,  his  talents  began  to  develop  themselves  with 
great  brilliancy;  and  his  essays  and  criticisms  on  the  exercises 
of  his  fellow-students,  gave  early  promise  of  that  critical  acumen 
which  was  afterwards  fully  developed  in  the  pages  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review.  His  laborious  diligence  was  as  conspicuous  as 
his  mental  acuteness  and  vigour.  "  Quick  though  he  undoubt- 
edly was,"  says  his  biographer,  "  no  slow  mind  was  ever  aided 
by  steadier  industry."  In  September,  1791,  Jeffrey  went  to 
prosecute  his  studies  at  Oxford,  which  he  quitted  with  great 
delight  after  a  residence  of  only  nine  months,  shocked  at  the 
dissipation  and  idleness  which  then  prevailed  in  that  seat  of 
learning.  In  1792  on  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  he  entered  the 
Speculative  Society,  a  step  which  Lord  Cockburn  says  did  more 
for  him  than  any  other  event  in  the  whole  course  of  his  educa- 
tion. It  not  only  trained  him  to  readiness  in  public  speaking, 
but  brought  him  into  close  and  familiar  contact  with  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Brougham,  Homer,  the  marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Charles 
and  Robert  Grant,  and  other  master  spirits  of  the  age.  He 
was  called  to  the  bar  on  the  16th  of  December,  1794.  The 
political  state  of  Scotland  at  that  time  held  out  a  very  gloomy 
prospect  to  a  young  advocate  who  had  imbibed  liberal  senti- 
ments, however  moderate;  especially  when,  as  was  the  case  with 
Jeffrey,  he  was  destitute  of  the  advantages  of  high  birth  and 
powerful  connections.  But  from  the  first  he  courageously 
avowed  and  steadily  earned  out  his  principles,  without  regard 
to  fear  or  favour;  though  well  aware  that  by  adopting  this 
course  he  excluded  himself  from  all  hope  of  official  promotion. 
His  professional  progress,  too,  was  for  some  years  very  limited. 
The  effect  of  his  talents  and  industry  was  counteracted  by 
certain  unpopular  peculiarities  of  manner,  and  by  his  political 
opinions,  which  at  that  period  were  in  bad  odour  among  both 
the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  society.  "Willing  and  waiting 
to  work,  but  idle  from  want  of  employment,"   he  had  fre- 


quent  fits  of  depression  and  discontent.  At  one  time  he  had 
thoughts  of  abandoning  the  law  and  settling  in  London  "as  a 
grub;"  and  a  little  later  he  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  chair  of 

moral  and  political  science  in  the  college  of  Calcutta.  In  the 
midst  of  all  his  discouragements,  however,  he  married  in  1801 
Miss  Catherine  Wilson,  daughter  of  Dr.  Wilson,  professor  of 
church  history  at  St.  Andrews,  though  the  lady  had  no  fortune 
and  Jeffrey's  professional  income  did  not  exceed  £  100  a  year. 
Mrs.  Jeffrey,  whom  her  husband  describes  as  having  good  sense, 

g 1  manners,  good  temper,  good  hands,  and  above  all,  a  good 

heart,  booh  secured  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  his  friends, 
and  made  her  house  and  its  society  very  agreeable.  In  1804 
lie  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father  and  brother,  together 
■with  his  amiable  partner— a  blow  which  sunk  deep  into  his 
heart,  and  made  him,  lie  says,  "inwardly  sick  of  life."  Up  to 
this  period — though  he  had  heen  nine  years  in  practice — his 
professional  income  was  only  £240  a  year.  Now,  however,  his 
prospects  began  to  brighten,  and  lie  gradually  won  his  way  to 
the  foremost  rank  in  all  the  courts,  civil,  criminal,  and  even 
ecclesiastical.  About  the  close  of  the  year  1818  Jeffrey  mar- 
ried a  second  time.  The  object  of  his  choice  was  an  American 
lady,  Miss  Charlotte  Wilkes,  grandniece  of  the  celebrated  John 
Wilkes.  In  spite  of  his  nervous  horror  of  all  travelling  by 
water  in  every  shape,  and  of  the  dangers  connected  with  tin- 
war  then  subsisting  between  the  two  countries,  he  crossed  the 
Atlantic  to  hring  home  his  bride,  and  remained  nearly  four 
months  in  America,  during  which  he  visited  a  few  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  Union.  Lord  Cockburn  says  that  almost  the 
whole  happiness  of  Jeffrey's  future  life  flowed  from  his  union 
with  Miss  Wilkes,  and  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  the  natural 
and  cheerful  pleasure  which  she  diffused  round  her  husband  and 
his  friends.  In  1820,  after  a  keen  contest,  Jeffrey  was  chosen 
lord  rector  of  the  university  of  Glasgow,  an  honour  of  which  he 
was  justly  proud;  and  in  1829  his  brethren  of  the  bar  elected 
him  their  dean,  the  highest  distinction  of  the  kind  that  can  be 
conferred  in  Scotland.  Immediately  after  his  elevation  to  this 
office  hi'  withdrew  from  the  management  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  of  which  he  had  been  sole  editor  since  1803.  In  the 
following  year  the  long  reign  of  tory  administration  termi- 
a  whig  government  was  formed  under  Earl  Grey,  and 
Jeffrey,  as  indisputably  the  first  Scottish  lawyer  of  the  party, 
was  appointed  lord- advocate,  an  office  which  he  accepted  with 
great  reluctance.  A  few  weeks  after  his  elevation  he  was  elected 
member  for  what  were  termed  the  Forfarshire  burghs,  hut  was 
unseated  on  petition,  and  found  refuge  in  Lord  Fifzwilliam's 
burgh  of  Malton.  He  represented  this  place  till  after  the  passing 
of  the  reform  hill,  when  he  was  triumphantly  returned,  in  1832, 
by  the  Scottish  metropolis  which  he  had  unsuccessfully  contested 
in  L830.  As  a  speaker  he  was  generally  thought  to  have  failed 
in  the  house  of  commons.  His  speeches,  especially  his  first  on 
the  reform  hill,  were  full  of  profound  thought  and  clear  reasoning; 
but,  like  those  of  Burke,  they  were  too  philosophical  and  refined 
to  he  popular  with  an  audience  like  the  British  house  of  commons. 
Sis  opponents  taunted  him  with  having  spoken  "an  article" 
instead  of  a  speech.  Jeffrey's  parliamentary  career  lasted  only 
about  three  years  and  a  half.  The  most  important  measures 
Connected  with  it  were  the  Scotch  reform  hill,  and  the  hill  for 
tie  reform  'f  the  burghs  of  Scotland,  both  of  which  he  prepared 
ami  carried  through.  In  the  midst  of  endless  discussions  about 
church  patronage,  law  reform,  and  the  Edinburgh  annuity  tax, 
which  bad  thoroughly  sickened  him  of  parliamentary  life,  the 
death  of  Lord  Craigie  caused  a  vacancy  in  the  court  of  session, 
and  Jeffrey  became  a  judge.  The  remainder  of  his  prosperous 
life,  which  was  prolonged  to  nearly  the  utmost  limit  assigned 
h\  the  psalmist  to  the  years  of  man,  was  passed  in  the  quiet 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  judicial  office.  As  a  judge  he  was 
1  irly  patient,  painstaking,  diligent,  and  conscientious,  and 
his  decisions  commanded  universal  and  deserved  confidence. 
Thus  encircled  by  "honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends," 
after  a  very  brief  illness  he  died  on  the  26th  of  January,  L850, 
in  his  seventy-M'\eiith  year.  Mrs.  Jeffrey  survived  him  only  a 
few  months.  Their  only  child  was  married  to  Professor  Empson 
of  Baileybury  college. 

The  great  event  in  the  life  of  Lord  Jeffrey  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Edinburgh  Revu  /'-in  1802,  when  he  was  in  his  twenty- 
ninth  year.  Apart  from  his  connection  with  that  renowned 
periodical,  he  might  have  heen  honoured  as  a  sagacious,  eloquent, 
and  eminently  successful  lawyer,  and  a  zealous  friend  to  civil  and 


religious  liberty;  lint  he  would  never  have  obtained  that  world- 
wide reputation  which  he  now  enjoys,  or  have  exercised  that  vast 
influence  on  public  opinion  which  he  long  wielded.  The  credit, 
indeed,  of  originating  the  Reriew  belongs  to  Sydney  Smith,  and 
its  pages  were  adorned  by  the  contributions  of  writers  of  the 
highest  eminence  in  every  department  of  literature  and  science; 
but  it  was  mainly  to  the  exertions  of  its  editor  that  the  journal 
owed  its  brilliant  success.  He  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  manage- 
ment of  such  a  periodical,  not  only  by  his  extensive  and  varied 
information,  his  almost  intuitive  sagacity,  calm  judgment,  and 
singular  versatility  of  intellect,  but  also  by  a  natural  sweetness 
and  suavity  of  temper,  which  kept  his  mind  serene  and  unruffled 
amidst  all  the  harassing  annoyances  to  which  an  editor  is  continu- 
ally exposed.  The  success  of  the  Renew  was  instantaneous  and 
complete.  "Without  patronage,  without  name,  under  the  tutelage 
of  no  great  man;  propounding  heresies  of  all  sorts  against  the 
ruling  fancies  of  the  day,  whether  political,  poetical,  or  social;  by 
sheer  vigour  of  mind,  resolution  of  purpose,  and  an  unexampled 
combination  of  mental  qualities — five  or  six  young  men  in  our 
somewhat  provincial  metropolis  laid  the  foundation  of  an  empire 
to  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  intellect  of  Europe  did 
homage."  In  the  field  of  criticism  the  new  journal  produced  an 
entire  and  immediate  revolution.  It  rendered  services  still  more 
important,  however,  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty; 
and  the  amelioration  or  entire  removal  of  a  host  of  public  and 
social  evils  which  were  then  in  existence,  has  been  in  no  small 
degree  owing  to  the  able,  fearless,  and  consistent  advocacy  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review  during  the  twenty-seven  years  of  Lord 
Jeffrey's  editorship. 

Although  Jeffrey  did  not  succeed  in  the  house  of  commons, 
he  was  undoubtedly  an  eloquent  orator.  "His  voice,"  says  his 
biographer,  Lord  Cockburn,  "  was  distinct  and  silvery  :  so  clear 
and  precise  that  when  in  good  order  it  was  heard  above  a  world 
of  discordant  sounds.  The  utterance  was  excessively  rapid,  but 
without  sputtering,  slurring,  or  confusion,  and  regulated  into 
deliberate  emphasis  whenever  this  was  proper.  The  velocity  of 
the  current  was  not  more  remarkable  than  its  purity  and  rich- 
ness. His  command  of  language  was  unlimited.  He  used  to 
say  that  if  he  had  to  subdue  the  world  by  words,  he  would  take 
his  armour  from  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  in  copiousness  and  brilliancy 
no  living  man  came  nearer  the  old  divine.  The  mind  by  which 
these  fine  weapons  were  wielded  was  fully  qualified  to  use  them. 
Ridicule,  sarcasm,  argument,  statement,  pathos,  or  moral  eleva- 
tion, he  could  excel  in  them  all.  The  only  defect  was,  that  his 
magical  facility  led  him  into  too  much  refinement,  and  conse- 
quently into  occasional  tediousness." — {Life  of  Lord  Jeffrey, 
with  a  Selection  from  his  Correspondence,  2  vols.) — J.  T. 

JEFFREYS,  GiiORGE,  Baron  Wein,  commonly  known  as 
Judge  Jeffreys,  was  the  sixth  son  of  John  Jeffreys,  Esq.,  of 
Acton,  near  Wrexham,  in  Denbighshire,  by  his  wife  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Ireland  of  Bausey,  near  Warrington,  in 
the  county  of  Lancaster.  He  was  horn  at  his  father's  house 
between  1635  and  1640;  hut  no  registration  of  his  baptism  can 
be  discovered,  and  the  exact  year  remains  doubtful.  George's 
parents  were  persons  of  some  though  perhaps  small,  independent 
fortune,  and  of  thrifty  and  quiet  habits  of  life  ;  yet  their  son 
was  allowed  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  education  which 
the  younger  child  of  a  family  in  moderate  circumstances  could 
reasonably  expect.  lb-  was  first  sent  to  the  free  school,  Shrews- 
bury, and  then  removed  to  West  minster,  whence  without  becoming 
a  member  of  either  university,  he  transferred  himself  to  the  Inner 
temple,  and  engaged  with  considerable  zeal  in  the  study  of  the 
law.  Jeffreys  showed  an  ingenious  and  persevering  character, 
which  enabled  him  to  surmount  the  numerous  difficulties  lying 
in  his  path  during  early  life:  the  pecuniary  aid  of  which  he  stood 
in  need  while  he  pursued  bis  studies  at  the  Temple,  was  fur- 
nished, it  is  said,  by  his  grandmother;  and  it  was  owing  probably 
to  his  inability  to  defray  the  necessary  outlay  that  he  was  never 
called  to  the  bar.  He  did  not  sutler  this  drawback,  however,  to 
stand  much  in  his  way.  At  the  Kingston  assizes  in  1666  several 
of  the  regular  pleaders  being  deterred  by  the  plague  from  attend- 
ing circuit,  he  put  a  hold  face  on  the  matter,  donned  a  gown, 
and  though  not  strictly  qualified,  took  briefs.  His  - 
encouraged  him  to  proceed,  and  from  that  time  he  acquired  a 
daily  increasing  practice.  Shortly  after  his  entrance  into  his 
professional  duties  he  was  lucky  enough  to  secure  the  patr 
of  an  Alderman  Jeffreys,  possibly  a  relation,  possibly  also  the 
medium  by  which  he   had  obtained  a  presentation  to  West- 


minster.  This  gentleman  introduced  him  to  his  civic  friends, 
and  the  shrewd  young  barrister  so  improved  the  situation  by 
his  good  address'  and  joviality,  that  he  won  the  hearts  of  all 
the  wealthy  citizens  and  was  in  due  course  elected  recorder  of 
London.  The  recordership  was  only  a  step  to  farther  prefer- 
ment; the  holder  of  such  an  appointment  was  a  person  whom 
the  court  thought  it  worth  while  to  conciliate;  and  the  idol  of 
the  aldermen  had  not  long  to  wait  before  he  was  made  solicitor 
to  the  duke  of  York,  whose  skirts  he  never  left.  His  undoubted 
ability  seconded  his  remarkable  good  fortune,  and  his  rise  now 
became  rapid  and  uninterrupted.  From  a  Welsh  judgeship  he 
was  promoted  in  1080  to  the  chief-justiceship  of  Chester  with 
knighthood;  in  1081  he  was  gazetted  a  baronet.  When  the 
prosecution  of  the  abhorrers  commenced,  Sir  George  resigned 
bis  recordership  and  accepted  the  post  of  chief-justice  of  the 
king's  bench  ;  and  finally,  in  1085,  the  son  of  John  Jeffreys  of 
Acton,  Esq.,  was  installed  as  lord-chancellor  of  England.  His 
honours  had  flowed  fast  upon  him ;  and  the  rebellion  of  the  duke 
of  Monmouth  found  him  in  possession  of  the  highest  judicial 
dignity  in  the  realm.  There  are  few  pages  in  the  history  of 
the  seventeenth  century  which  are  more  familiar  than  that 
which  relates  to  the  connection  of  Judge  Jeffreys  with  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion;  and  there  are  few  men  of  that  time  on 
whom  the  judgment  of  posterity  has  proved  so  singularly  unani- 
mous. Speaking  of  Acton,  Pennant  says — "  This  place  was 
formerly  the  property  of  the  Jeffries,  a  race  which,  after  running 
uncontaminated  from  an  ancient  stock,  had  the  disgrace  of  pro- 
ducing in  the  last  century,  George  Jeffries,  chancellor  of  England, 
a  man  of  first-rate  abilities  in  his  profession,  but  of  a  heart 
subservient  to  the  worst  of  actions.  His  portrait  is  a  fine  full 
length  in  his  baron's  robes,  painted  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller." 
It  was  this  picture  of  which  Hazlitt  has  somewhere  observed  in 
reference  to  the  surprisingly  mild  expression  of  the  features,  that 
the  face  reminded  him  of  the  sleek  look  of  the  tiger.  "  About 
1660,"  adds  Pennant,  "he  made  clandestine  addresses  to  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  merchant,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  a 
young  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman.  The  affair  was  dis- 
covered, and  the  confidante  turned  out  of  doors.  Jeffreys,  with 
a  generosity  unknown  to  him  in  his  prosperous  days,  took  pity 
and  married  her.  She  proved  an  excellent  wife,  and  lived  to 
see  him  lord  chief-justice  of  England.  On  her  death  he  married 
the  widow  of  Mr.  Jones  of  Montgomeryshire,  and  daughter  to  Sir 
Thomas  Blodworth."  The  fall  of  Jeffreys  was  as  sudden  as  his 
elevation  had  been  rapid.  Upon  the  flight  of  his  royal  master 
and  the  arrival  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  chancellor  seeing 
nothing  before  him  but  the  certainty  of  an  ignominious  fate, 
made  an  effort  to  escape  abroad,  but  was  discovered  in  a  cellar 
disguised  as  a  sailor,  and  having  been  identified,  was  taken 
before  the  lords  of  the  council,  who  committed  him  to  the  Tower. 
He  died  there,  18th  April,  1689,  partly  of  a  broken  heart,  and 
partly  of  an  internal  disease  from  which  he  had  been  a  sufferer 
for  many  years.  He  was  first  privately  buried  in  the  Tower ; 
but  on  a  warrant  issued  by  the  crown  in  1692  his  remains 
were  delivered  to  his  friends,  and  interred  in  a  vault  beneath  the 
communion-table  of  St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury.  Jeffreys  was  a 
man  of  brutal  and  pitiless  nature,  a  sensualist,  and  a  sot.  In 
his  drunken  bouts  he  committed  the  maddest  freaks.  "  At  a 
dinner  which  a  wealthy  alderman  gave  to  some  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  government,"  write*  Macaulay,  "  the  lord-trea- 
surer and  the  lord-chancellor  were  so  drunk  that  they  stripped 
themselves  almost  stark  naked,  and  were  with  difficulty  prevented 
from  climbing  up  a  sign-post  to  drink  his  majesty's  health." 
There  may  be  some  who  will  think  his  contempt  for  virtue  and 
decency  a  more  venial  sin  than  his  hardness  of  heart.  He  often 
came  down  to  the  court  flushed  with  the  potations  of  the  night 
before,  and  conducted  himself  like  a  wild  beast.  But  his  manner 
was  at  all  times  insolent  and  overbearing.  As  a  debater  he 
possessed  a  certain  stock  of  coarse  raillery  and  obscene  humour; 
but  in  the  house  he  never  shone.  There  alone  he  inspired  no 
fear  and  no  respect.  Jeffreys  left  considerable  property  in 
Shropshire  and  Leicestershire,  the  bulk  of  which  descended  to 
an  only  son.  The  latter  married  the  only  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Philip,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  by  her  had  one  daughter,  who 
married  Thomas,  carl  of  Pomfret,  the  owner  of  the  Pomfret 
marbles.  The  old  house  at  Acton  where  the  chancellor  was 
born,  was  pulled  down  about  seventy-five  years  ago,  and  the 
seat  of  the  Cunliffes  occupies  the  site.  "  Twenty  years  ago,"  a 
gentleman  writes  to  Notes  and  Queries  in  1853,  "  there  were 


several  persons  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  remembered 
that  it  (the  old  house)  stood  in  the  parish  of  Wrexham."  The 
town  residence  of  the  chancellor  was  in  Duke  Street,  West- 
minster, adjoining  the  court.  In  the  west  of  England  the 
recollection  of  the  "  black  assize"  is,  curiously  enough,  still 
preserved ;  and  the  game  which  in  Middlesex  and  other  coun- 
ties is  known  as  "  Tom  Tiddler's  Ground,"  is  called  in  Devon- 
shire "  Judge  Jeffreys'  Ground,"  the  said  Judge  Jeffreys  being 
identified  in  the  minds  of  the  children  with  an  ogre  of  sangui- 
nary and  ferocious  disposition. — W.  C.  H. 

JEHANGIR,  that  is,  "Conqueror  of  the  World,"  was  the 
imperial  designation  assumed  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Hindustan  by  Selim,  the  eldest  son  of  the  great  Akbar.  He  was 
born  about  1570,  and  seems  to  have  been  endowed  with  a  fair 
share  of  intellect,  but  to  have  impaired  his  mind  and  dis- 
position by  the  early  use  of  wine  and  opium.  On  his  accession 
to  the  throne  of  the  Moguls  in  the  October  of  1005,  he  reversed 
the  liberal  policy  pursued  by  his  father  in  matters  of  religion, 
restored  the  mahometan  confession  of  faith  to  his  coins,  and 
resuscitated  most  of  the  forms  of  that  faith.  One  of  the  chief 
events  of  his  reign  was  the  marriage  into  which  he  forced  a 
Persian  beauty,  Kur-Jehan  (Light  of  the  world),  a  remarkable 
woman,  who  became  the  virtual  ruler  of  his  vast  empire.  Her 
courage  and  energy  restored  him  to  liberty  and  power,  after 
he  had  been  conquered  and  taken  prisoner  by  a  rebellious  sub- 
ject. He  died  in  October,  1627.  It  was  during  his  reign  that 
James  I.  of  England  sent  an  ambassador  to  Delhi  in  the  person 
of  Sir  Thomas  Eae,  who  has  given  an  interesting  account  of 
the  debauched  Jehangir  and  his  court.  Jehangir  wrote  auto- 
biographical memoirs  of  the  first  seventeen  years  of  his  reign, 
which  have  been  translated  into  English  by  Major  Price.  They 
contain  some  curious  information. — F.  E. 

JEKYLL,  Sik  Joseph,  master  of  the  rolls  in  the  reign  of 
George  I.,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  Northamptonshire,  and 
born  in  1664.  An  able  lawyer,  and  for  forty  years  member  of 
the  house  of  commons,  he  was  one  of  the  managers  of  Sache- 
verell's  trial,  and  prominent  in  the  impeachment  of  Harley,  earl 
of  Oxford.  He  was  made  master  of  the  rolls,  a  privy  councillor, 
and  was  knighted  by  George  I.  It  was  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  who 
brought  into  the  house  of  commons  in  1736  the  celebrated  "gin 
act,"  which  was  to  suppress  drunkenness  by  imposing  a  duty  of 
twenty  shillings  per  gallon  on  ardent  spirits,  and  by  making 
their  vendors  pay  an  annual  license  of  £50.  He  published  in 
1728  "  A  Discourse  of  the  Judicial  Authority  belonging  to  the 
Office  of  the  Master  of  the  Lolls,"  in  defence  of  its  dignity  and 
authority.  He  died  in  1738. — His  brother,  Thomas,  who  was 
educated  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  held  several  preferments 
in  the  English  church,  and  published  some  sermons. — F.  E. 

JELAL.     See  Djelal. 

JELLACHICHde  Bizim,  Joseph,  Baron  von,  Ban  of  Croatia, 
general  in  the  Austrian  service,  born  10th  October,  1801.  Edu- 
cated at  the  military  college  of  Vienna,  at  eighteen  he  was  made 
lieutenant  in  the  dragoon  regiment  of  his  uncle  the  vice-ban  of 
Croatia.  He  spent  several  years  in  Italy,  and  was  also  employed  on 
the  military  frontier.  In  1842  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and 
obtained  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  officer.  In  1848,  when 
the  Magyars  sought  to  render  themselves  independent,  Jellachich 
persuaded  the  Croats  that  the  preservation  of  the  Austrian  empire 
was  necessary  to  their  interests.  The  Croats  sent  a  deputation 
to  Vienna  with  offers  of  service,  and  demanded  that  Jellachich 
should  be  made  ban.  The  court  was  only  too  glad  to  concur, 
adding  the  title  of  privy  councillor  and  commandant  of  the  banat. 
In  September,  1848,  he  encountered  the  Hungarians  and  was 
repulsed,  but  afterwards  marched  with  eighteen  thousand  men 
to  the  aid  of  Prince  Windischgratz,  who  was  besieging  the  insurged 
capital.  In  November  he  met  the  Hungarians  at  Swechat,  and 
gained  a  victory  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  capital.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  Hungarian  struggle  he  received  high  testimonies 
of  esteem  from  the  imperial  court.  In  1853,  when  the  Austrians 
were  nearly  embroiled  with  the  Turks,  he  commanded  a  corps  on 
the  lower  Danube.  The  ban  in  his  youth  was  a  cultivator  of  the 
muses,  and  his  poems  were  republished  in  1851. — P.  E.  I). 

JENKIN  or  JEXKYX,  William,  a  distinguished  puritan, 
was  born  at  Sudbury  in  Suffolk,  where  his  father  was  minister, 
in  1012  :  his  mother  was  a  granddaughter  of  John  Rogers,  the 
protomartyr  of  the  Marian  persecution.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  under  the  eye  of  Anthony  Burgess,  where  "  his 
progress  in  piety  was  as  eminent  as  his  learning."    After  taking 
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orders  lie  was  chosen  lecturer  at  St.  Nicholas  Aeons,  London, 
and  was  subsequently,  in  1641,  appointed  minister  of  Christ 
Church,  Newgate  Street.  To  this  appointment  was  added,  a 
few  months  later,  the  lectureship  of  St.  Ann's,  Blackfriars,  and 
he  continued  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  this  double  charge  with  great 
popularity  and  success  till  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy. 
Soon  after  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  on  ■  charge  of  being  impli- 
eated  in  what  was  called  Love's  plot,  but  upon  a  petition  to 

parlia nt  was  discharged  from  prison,  and  the  sequestration 

of  his  living  removed.  This  paved  the  way  for  his  return  to 
Christ  Church,  where  he  continued  to  exercise  his  ministry  to  a 
crowded  congregation  till  the  Restoration  and  the  Act  of 
uniformity.  Finding  himself  unable  to  comply  with  the  terms 
of  the  act,  he  withdrew  from  his  ministry  in  the  national  church, 
but  still  continued  to  preach  privately  in  London  as  he  had 
opportunity,  till  the  passing  of  the  Oxford  five-mile  act  obliged 
him  to  retire  to  his  own  house  at  Langley  in  Hertfordshire. 
Upon  tin'  publication  of  the  Indulgence  in  1671  he  returned  to 
London,  and  took  advantage  of  it  to  erect  a  meeting-house  in 
Jew  in  Street,  in  which  he  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  numerous 
auditory.  He  was  also  chosen  lecturer  at  Pinner's  hall.  Appre- 
hended at  ''a.  conventicle"  held  September  2,  1(584,  he  was 
thrown  into  Newgate,  where  he  breathed  his  last  on  the  19th  of 
January.  1685.  His  publications  were  few — he  was  a  preacher, 
not  a  writer.  Three  of  his  sermons  appeared  in  the  Morning 
Exercise,  and  his  "  Expository  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  of  Jude" 
were  published  in  2  vols.  4to. — P.  L. 

JENKINS,  Sib  Leoline,  an  eminent  civilian  and  diplomatist, 
wa„  born  in  Glamorganshire  about  1623.  He  was  studying  at 
.Icsus  college,  Oxford,  when  the  civil  war  broke  ont,  and  he 
threw  in  his  lot  with  the  king's  party.  After  the  execution  of 
Charles,  he  was  a  distinguished  teacher  of  young  gentlemen  of 
roy  ilist  families,  and  became  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  autho- 
rities. At  one  time  he  withdrew  with  his  pupils  to  the  continent, 
and  kept  a  kind  of  "moving  academy,"  migrating  with  them 
from  university  to  university,  so  that  they  reaped  the  advantages 
at  once  of  study  and  of  foreign  travel.  After  the  Restoration 
he  was  appointed  principal  of  Jesus  college,  Oxford,  and  among 
other  offices  soon  bestowed  on  him,  was  that  of  deputy-professor 
of  civil  law  at  Oxford.  Patronized  by  Sheldon,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  he  became  an  advocate  in  the  court  of  arches  in 
1663,  ami  deputy-assistant  to  the  dean,  a  post  which  brought 
him  under  the  notice  of  the  government.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  with  Holland,  he  was  appointed  one  of  a  commission 
to  revise  our  maritime  laws,  and  to  draw  up  a  new  code  of 
for  the  guidance  of  the  court  of  admiralty  in  adjudicating 
prizes.  The  code  which  resulted  was  the  basis  of  the  subsequent 
procedure  of  that  important  court.  In  time  he  became  principal 
judge  of  the  court  of  admiralty,  and  in  that  capacity  gained  the 
favour  of  Charles  II.,  who  employed  him  in  the  adjustment  of 
the  affairs  of  Henrietta  Maria,  the  widow  of  Charles  I.,  and  of 
the  claims  to  the  inheritance  of  her  property,  made  after  her 
death  by  her  nephew,  Louis  XIV.  Successful  in  this  mission 
to  Paris,  Jenkins  was  knighted,  entered  the  house  of  commons 
in  1671  as  member  for  Hythe,  and  was  forthwith  employed  in 
various  important  affairs  of  state.  Resigning  his  principalship 
of  Jesus  college,  Oxford,  he  was,  with  Sir  William  Temple,  one 
of  the  "  mediators  "  to  negotiate  a  peace  at  Nimegnen,  and  w  a- 
appointed  Temple's  successor  as  ambassador-extraordinary  at  the 
After  a  few  weeks  of  ambassadorship,  resuming  his 
mediatorial  function,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seci:)g  ti. 
of  Nimegnen  at  last  negotiated.  After  an  absence  of  more  than 
four  years  he  returned  to  England,  was  elected  one  of  the 
members  for  the  university  of  Oxford,  sworn  a  privy  councillor, 
and  appointed  secretary  of  state.  In  parliament  and  in  office 
he  seems  to  have  played  a  rather  independent  part,  earnestly 
opposing  the  exclusion  bill,  yet  protesting  against  the  arbitrary 
measures  of  the  court.  He  resigned  in  1684,  and  died  the  fol- 
lowing year  bequeathing  considerable  property  to  his  college. 
His  works  C correspondence,  legal  papers,  &c.)  were  published  in 
1724  by  Mr.  Wynne,  who  prefixed  a  memoir  of  their  author. 
Sir  Leoline  Jenkins  is  still  regarded  with  respect  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  English  prize-law. — 1'.  E. 

JENKINSON,   Charles,   first   earl  of  Liverpi 
Colonel  Chalks  Jenkinson,  and  grandson  of  Sir  Robert  Jcnkin- 
son,  first  baronet,  was  born  in  May,  1727,  and  received  his  early 
education  at  the  Charter-house.     He  then  went  to  University 
college,  Oxford,  where  already  he  took  an  active  part  in  politics, 


figuring  personally  and  with  his  pen  in  an  electioneering  contest 
for  the  representation  of  Oxfordshire.  Lord  Harcourt,  "gover- 
nor "to  George  III.  when  prince  of  Wales,  introduced  him  to  the 
favourite,  Lord  Bute,  whose  private  secretary  he  became.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  new  reign  he  was  elected  member  for 
Cockermoutb,  and  appointed  under-secretary  of  state.  Rising 
steadily,  he  became  successively  secretary  to  the  treasury,  a  lord 
of  the  admiralty,  a  lord  of  the  treasury,  joint  vice-treasurer  of 
Ireland,  and  in  1778  secretary  for  war,  which  office  he  filled 
until  the  fall  of  Lord  North  in  1782.  An  adherent  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
he  was  appointed,  on  that  statesman's  accession  to  the  premier- 
ship, president  of  the  board  of  trade,  a  congenial  office  of  which 
he  discharged  the  duties  with  great  skill  and  success  up  to  1801, 
wlnn  age  and  ill-health  forced  him  to  resign.  He  was  elevated 
to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Hawkesbury  in  1786,  and  made  earl  of 
Liverpool  in  1796.  He  died  in  1808.  The  first  Lord  Liver- 
pool was  not  only  a  conspicuous  politician,  but  a  writer  on 
politics.  In  1756  he  published  "A  Discourse  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  and  constitutional  force  in  England;"  in  17.57, 
"  A  Discourse  on  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  in  respect  to 
neutral  nations  during  the  present  war;"  in  1785,  "A  Collection 
of  Treaties  from  164S  to  1784  ;"  and  in  1805,  "A  Treatise  on 
the  coins  of  the  realm,  in  a  letter  to  the  king."  The  "Dis- 
course on  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain,"  &c,  went  through  many 
editions,  was  translated  into  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe, 
and  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as  an  authority  on  a  very 
important  point  of  international  law.  It  was  written  when 
England  and  Prance  were  at  war,  and  when  the  Dutch  had  made 
use  of  their  carrying  trade  to  supply  the  enemy  with  naval  and 
military  stores,  and  to  convey  to  the  ports  of  France  the  produce 
of  her  West  India  islands.  The  British  government  decided  on 
repressing  this  practice  by  authorizing  the  seizure  of  Dutch 
vessels  so  employed,  and  the  merchants  of  Holland  protested. 
Mr.  Jenkinsou's  was  an  elaborate  and  argumentative  vindication 
of  the  course  pursued  by  the  British  government.  The  "Treatise 
on  the  coins  of  the  realm  "  arose  out,  of  the  appointment,  in  1798, 
of  a  committee  of  the  privy  council  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  coinage.  Of  this  committee  Lord  Liverpool  was  a  member. 
The  draft  report  which  he  had  prepared  seems  not  to  have  been 
laid  before  the  king,  and  was  published  on  his  own  authority. 
It  contains  in  comparatively  brief  compass  a  very  large  quan- 
tity of  information  respecting  the  history  of  the  British  coinage, 
its  state  at  the  close  of  last  century,  and  the  true  theory  and 
practice  of  a  metallic  currency.  Mr.  Maccidloch  says  of  it — 
"  The  present  mint  regulations,  which  work  well,  have  been 
adopted  in  exact  conformity  with  the  suggestions  offered  by  Lord 
Liverpool  in  his  treatise." — F.  E. 

JENKINSON,  Roiiert  Baxkes,  second  earl  of  Liverpool, 
for  fifteen  years  prime  minister  of  Great  Britain,  was  the  son 
of  the  first  earl,  and  born  on  the  7th  of  June,  1770.  After 
spending  three  years  at  the  Charter-house,  and  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  good  knowledge  of  the  classics,  he  proceeded 
to  Christ  church,  Oxford,  where  he  and  Canning  became  inti- 
mate friends.  His  attention  was  early  directed  by  his  father 
to  the  study  of  politics.  He  visited  France  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolution,  saw  the  Bastile  taken,  corresponded 
from  Paris  with  Pitt,  and  on  his  return  was  elected  member 
for  Rye  under  the  avowed  patronage  of  the  ministry.  His 
maiden  speech,  delivered  in  1792,  displayed  some  knowledge  or 
study  of  the  Eastern  question;  and  although  Lord  Brougham 
describes  his  oratory  as  heavy  and  commonplace,  replying  soon 
afterwards  in  the  absence  of  Pitt  to  Fox,  he  was  warmly  com- 
plimented by  Burke.  His  political  sentiments  might  have  had 
something  to  do  with  this,  for  he  was  always  a  steady  advocate 
of  the  war  with  Prance,  and  an  opponent  of  anything  like 
"  innovation,"  whether  it  assumed  the  shape  of  parliamentary 
reform,  or  even  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  In  1793  he 
was  appointed  a  commissioner  of  the  India  board  ;  and  in  1796, 
on  the  elevation  of  his  father  to  the  earldom  of  Liverpool,  Mr. 
Jenkinson  became  Lord  Hawkesbury.  On  Pitt's  resignation  in 
1801  he  became  foreign  secretary,  and  in  that  capacity  nego- 
tiated the  preliminaries  of  the  peace  of  Amiens.  In  the  brief 
interval  which  elapsed  betwi  n  the  peace  of  Amiens  and  the 
renewal  of  hostilities  with  France,  it  devolved  on  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury to  conduct  the  correspondence  with  the  French  government 
on  the  attacks  made  upon  Napoleon  in  the  journals  published 
in  England,  and  his  anti-Galliean  sentiments  led  him  to  assert 
with  spirit  the  freedom  of  the  British  press.    With  the  resump- 


tion  of  hostilities  Lord  Hawkcsbury  was  summoned  to  the 
upper  house,  where  the  ministry  required  to  be  strengthened. 
On  the  reaccession  of  Pitt  to  the  premiership,  Lord  Hawkes- 
buiy became  home  secretary.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  the 
premiership  was  offered  to  and  declined  by  him;  and  on  the 
formation  of  the  Portland  ministry,  after  the  fall  of  that  of 
"all  the  talents,"  he  resumed  the  seals  of  the  home  office. 
When  the  duke  of  Portland  died,  again  the  premiership  was 
offered  him,  and  again  declined  by  him.  He  was  secretary  of 
state  for  war  in  Mr.  Perceval's  administration,  his  voice  ever 
raised  against  peace  with  France,  whatever  might  happen.  At 
last,  after  the  anamination  of  .Mr.  Perceval  and  when  every 
other  ministerial  combination  had  been  tried  in  vain,  he  con- 
sented to  become  premier;  and  although  he  resigned  pro  forma 
on  the  death  of  George  III.,  remained  premier  for  fifteen  years. 
After  the  commencement  of  the  new  reign,  Lord  Liverpool  (he 
succeeded  to  the  earldom  on  fhe  death  of  his  father  in  1808) 
began  to  develop  liberal  ideas  of  commercial  policy.  So  late  as 
1825  he  opposed  with  all  his  old  fervour  the  catholic  claims.  But 
it  appears  that  a  year  or  two  later  he  had  seen  that  they  must 
be  conceded,  and  contemplated  resignation  in  order  to  promote 
that  concession.  He  had  even  been  heard  to  talk  of  the  pos- 
sible extinction  of  slavery,  and  had  announced  a  measure 
relaxing  the  stringency  of  the  corn  law,  when  his  long  tenure 
of  office  came  to  an  end.  On  Saturday  the  17th  of  February, 
1827,  Lord  Liverpool  had  breakfasted  as  usual,  and  received 
his  letters  brought  by  the  morning  post.  A  little  afterwards 
his  servant  entered  the  room  and  found  the  premier  stretched 
on  the  floor,  motionless  and  speechless.  His  mind  as  well  as 
his  body  was  irretrievably  gone ;  and  after  lingering  for  months 
in  a  state  of  hopeless  imbecility,  he  died  on  the  4th  December, 
1827.  His  long  occupancy  of  the  premiership  has  been  ascribed 
to  his  very  deficiency  in  some  of  those  qualities  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  necessary  in  a  successful  premier.  He  was  not  an 
able  or  eloquent  man ;  but  for  that  very  reason  he  was  not 
envied  by  those  who  served  under  him.  He  had  the  art,  more- 
over, of  choosing  able  men,  of  conciliating  them  when  chosen, 
and  under  his  mild  supremacy  politicians  of  opposite  views 
were  content  to  live  on  decent  terms  with  each  other.  He  was 
laborious  and  honest,  if  dull,  and  a  keen  sense  of  responsibility 
was  one  of  his  characteristics.  Miss  Martineau  records  that 
he  never  opened  his  letters  without  a  tremor,  being  sure  that 
something  was  going  wrong  somewhere.  Canning  and  Hus- 
kisson  gave  his  administration  a  certain  lustre,  and  whatever 
unpopularity  it  acquired  was  debited  to  his  subordinates,  not  to 
so  harmless  a  personage  as  the  premier  himself. — F.  E. 

JEXXER,  Edward,  the  discoverer  of  vaccination,  was  born 
at  Berkeley  in  Gloucestershire,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1749.  He 
was  the  third  son  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Jenner,  vicar  of  Berkeley. 
His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Head,  at  one 
time  vicar  of  Berkeley  and  prebend  of  Bristol.  He  lost  his  father 
at  an  early  age,  but  the  loss  was  in  some  measure  supplied  by 
his  eldest  brother,  the  Rev.  Stephen  Jenner,  who  brought  him 
up  with  almost  paternal  care.  At  eight  years  of  age  Jenner 
was  sent  to  school  at  Wotton-under-Edge,  under  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Clissold.  He  was  afterwards  placed  at  Cirencester,  under  the 
tuition  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Washbourne.  There  he  received  a 
respectable  classical  education,  and  contracted  some  friendships 
which  lasted  throughout  life  ;  amongst  others,  he  became  intimate 
with  Caleb  Hillier  Parry,  afterwards  the  celebrated  physician 
of  Bath.  Even  at  school  he  manifested  a  natural  bent  for  the 
study  of  natural  history,  and  commenced  the  cultivation  of  those 
-  of  observation,  by  the  employment  of  which  in  after  life 
the  universal  benefit  of  vaccination  was  secured  for  mankind. 
It  is  said  that  before  he  was  nine  years  of  age  he  had  made  a 
collection  of  the  nests  of  the  dormouse,  and  that  at  Cirencester 
he  employed  his  play- hours  in  searching  for  fossils  which  abound 
in  the  oolitic  formation  in  that  neighbourhood.  On  leaving 
school  he  became  the  pupil  of  Mr.  Ludlow,  an  eminent  surgeon 
at  Sodbury,  near  Bristol.  His  apprenticeship  having  terminated, 
he  proceeded  to  London,  where  he  prosecuted  his  professional 
studies  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  John  Hunter,  in 
whose  family  he  resided  for  two  years.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  intimacy  which  sprung  up  between  the  master  and 
pupil,  and  which  continued  until  Hunter's  death,  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  on  Jenner's  subsequent  career.  The  love  of 
natural  science,  which  we  have  seen  to  have  been  with  him  almost 
an  instinct,  was  fostered  and  quickened  into  the  highest  degree 


of  life  and  energy  by  the  example  and  teachings  of  Hunter.  The 
latter,  at  the  time  of  Jenner's  introduction,  had  held  for  two 
years  the  post  of  surgeon  to  St.  George's  hospital ;  he  had  col- 
lected a  menagerie  at  Brompton,  where  he  carried  on  constant 
observations  and  experiments  in  biological  science  ;  and  he  had 
already  commenced  the  formation  of  that  magnificent  museum 
which  forms  the  lasting  monument  to  his  fame.  It  was  in  such 
a  field  that  Jenner's  powers  were  cultivated.  He  became  an 
expert  practical  anatomist,  a  careful  and  observant  experimenter, 
a  sound  pathologist,  and  a  finished  naturalist.  The  influence 
of  Hunter  followed  his  pupil  long  after  he  had  quitted  his  roof; 
throughout  the  life  of  the  former  they  continued  to  correspond ; 
and  Hunter's  letters,  which  Jenner  carefully  preserved,  evince 
the  affectionate  feeling  and  the  community  of  tastes  which  sub- 
sisted between  them.  They  are  principally  occupied  by  directions 
for  experiments  and  observations  intended  to  solve  various  ques- 
tions in  animal  and  vegetable  physiology,  and  present  a  lively 
picture  of  the  active  inquiring  character  of  the  writer's  mind. 
Many  of  them  relate  to  the  phenomena  connected  with  animal 
torpidity ;  and  a  series  of  experiments  performed  by  Jenner  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  diminution  of  heat  in  various 
parts  of  the  body  of  the  hedgehog  during  torpidity,  were  published 
by  Mr.  Hunter  in  his  paper  on  the  power  of  producing  heat  hi 
animals.  During  the  time  of  Jenner's  residence  with  Hunter, 
in  the  year  1771,  Captain  Cook  returned  from  his  first  voyage, 
and  Jenner  was  recommended  by  Hunter  for  the  service  of 
arranging  and  preparing  the  specimens  of  natural  history,  which 
had  been  collected  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  The  manner  in  which 
the  task  was  accomplished  showed  so  much  skill  and  knowledge, 
that  Jenner  was  offered  the  post  of  naturalist  to  the  next  expe- 
dition, which  sailed  in  1772.  He  declined,  however,  the  appoint- 
ment, and  decided  to  return  to  Gloucestershire  and  fix  his 
residence  in  the  place  of  his  birth.  Affection  for  the  elder  brother 
who  had  been  the  guardian  of  his  childhood,  was  partly  the 
motive  which  weighed  with  him  in  forming  this  determination  ; 
partly,  also,  he  was  influenced  by  a  love  of  rural  life,  and  a  strong 
attachment  to  the  scenes  of  his  childhood.  On  his  return  to 
Berkeley  he  took  np  his  residence  with  his  brother,  and  com- 
menced the  practice  of  his  profession.  The  reputation  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  London,  the  great  professional  knowledge 
he  evinced,  his  kindly  disposition  and  manners,  rapidly  brought 
him  practice.  In  March,  1788,  he  married  Miss  Catherine 
Kingseote,  a  lady  of  elegant  manners,  accomplished  mind,  and 
vigorous  understanding,  in  whose  counsel  and  sympathy  he  ever 
found  a  sure  solace  amid  the  anxieties  of  his  after  life.  About 
this  period  he  presented  the  Royal  Society  with  his  curious  paper 
on  the  habits  of  the  cuckoo,  which  at  the  time  attracted  con- 
siderable attention,  and  the  observations  in  which  have  been 
generally  adopted  by  succeeding  ornithologists.  In  the  year  1792 
Jenner  retired  from  the  more  onerous  duties  of  a  country  practi- 
tioner's life,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  university 
of  St.  Andrews.  In  the  following  year  John  Hunter  died  ;  this 
event  had  been  foreseen  by  Jenner  as  early  as  1778,  when  he  had 
noticed  in  Hunter  symptoms  of  the  affection  known  as  angina 
pectoris,  a  disease  to  the  pathology  of  which  Jenner  had  paid 
particular  attention,  ascribing  its  origin  to  ossification  of  the 
coronary  arteries  of  the  heart ;  an  opinion  which  he  communicated 
to  Dr.  Parry  of  Bath,  who  afterwards  adopted  it  in  his  work  on 
the  subject.  To  the  last  day  of  Jenner's  life  he  continued  to 
entertain  the  highest  love  and  veneration  for  his  former  teacher; 
he  always  spoke  of  Hunter  as  "the  dear  man,"  and  acknow- 
ledged the  debt  of  obligation  he  owed  to  the  example  of  his 
indefatigable  industry  and  scientific  ardour. 

It  is  now  time  that  we  turn  to  the  history  of  the  great  dis- 
covery, which  may  be  said  to  have  eclipsed  every  other  discovery 
of  modern  science  in  the  amount  of  benefit  it  has  conferred  on 
the  human  race,  and  which  has  enwreathed  the  memory  of 
Jenner  with  honours  that  time  can  never  wither.  The  first 
incident  in  the  story  dates  back  to  the  time  when  Jenner,  as  the 
surgeon's  apprentice,  was  pursuing  his  professional  education  at 
Sodbury.  One  day  a  young  countrywoman  applied  at  the 
surgery  of  his  master  for  advice.  The  small- pox  was  casually 
mentioned  in  her  hearing ;  she  immediately  observed,  "  I  cannot 
take  that  disease,  for  I  have  had  cow-pox."  This  assertion 
made  a  deep  impression  on  Jenner's  mind ;  it  was  the  first  time 
he  had  heard  of  what  had  been  for  many  years  a  tradition 
amongst  the  peasantry  in  the  dairy  districts  of  Gloucestershire 
and  other  counties  ;  he  continued  to  think  of  it,  and  when,  some 
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domiciled  in  London  with  Hunter,  lie  men- 
tioned  the  subject  of  cow-pox  to  him.     It  does  not,  however, 

r  that  Hunter  was  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
consequences  which  were  involved  in  the  popular  observation. 
A  pustular  eruption  occurring  on  the  teats  of  cows  had  been 
long  known  under  the  name  of  cow-pox  in  various  country 
districts.  The  disease  was  infectious,  and  was  general! 
municated  to  the  hands  of  persons  employed  in  milking,  and  it 
had  become  an  established  opinion  amongst  the  peasantry,  that 
persons  so  inoculated  were  proof  against  the  small-pox.  Hunter 
mentioned  the  Gloucestershire  tradition  in  his  lectures  on  Jenner's 
authority.  He  likewise  spoke  of  it  to  some  professional  friends, 
and  it  was  noti(  ed  in  other  lectures  of  the  time  ;  but  he  never 
1  the  matter  further.  Jenner,  however,  never  losl 
he  i<mnd  the  subject  loaded  with  many  obscurities  and 
contradictions  which  he  set  himself  to  unravel,  and  he  never 
failed  to  stimulate  all  his  professional  friends  and  acquaintances 
to  apply  themselves  to  its  investigation.  In  this  latter  object 
he  met  with  but  little  success.  "  We  have  all  heard,"  his  brother 
practitioners  would  observe,  "  of  what  you  mention,  and  we  have 
even  seen  examples  which  certainly  do  give  some  sort  of  counte- 
nance to  the  notion  to  which  you  allude  ;  but  we  have  also  known 

of  a  perfectly  different  nature — many  who  were  reported 
to  have  the  cow-pox.  having  subsequently  caught  the  small-pox. 
The  supposed  prophylactic  powers  probably,  therefore,  depend 
upon  some  peculiarity  in  the  constitution  of  the  individual  who 
has  escaped  the  small-pox;  and  not  on  any  efficacy  of  that  dis- 
order which  they  may  have  received  from  the  cow.  In  short, 
the  evidence  is  altogether  so  inconclusive  and  unsatisfactory  that 
we  put  no  value  on  it,  and  cannot  think  that  it  will  lead  to  any- 
thing but  uncertainty  and  disappointment."  It  is  related  that 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Alveston  Medical  Club,  he  frequently 
introduced  the  subject  as  a  topic  of  discussion,  but  he  failed  to 
communicate  his  own  enthusiasm  to  his  hearers,  who  at  last 
became  so  bored  with  his  constant  recurrence  to  what  they 
Considered  a  vague  notion,  that  they  sportively  threatened  to 
expel  him  if  he  continued  to  harass  them  with  so  unprofitable 
a  subject.  Determination  of  purpose  was,  however,  a  leading 
characteristic  in  Jenner,  and  regardless  of  the  arguments  and 
ridicule  of  his  friends,  he  continued  to  prosecute  his  inquiries 
:overed  that  cows  were  the  subjects  of  at  least  two  eruptive 
s  which  were  capable  of  producing  sores  on  the  hands  of 
those  employed  in  milking,  and  that  to  both  these  affections  the 
name  of  cow-pox  was  applied.  It  was  only  one  of  these  diseases, 
however,  which  gave  immunity  from  small-pox.  He  ascertained 
also  another  most  important  fact,  that  in  the  case  of  the  true 
cow-pox.  it  was  only  in  a  certain  state  of  the  pustule  that  virus 
was  yielded  capable  of  affording  a  protective  power.  He  found 
that  matter  taken  at  a  later  period  might  induce  a  local  sore, 
but  that  it  f.uied  in  bestowing  any  safety  from  variolous  contagion. 
It  was  in  the  year  1780  that  he  first  disclosed  the  result  of  his 
inquiries  to  his  friend  Edward  Gardner.  He  was  riding  with 
him  on  the  road  between  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  near  Newport, 
when  he  turned  the  conversation  upon  the  natural  history  of  the 
cow-pox ;  he  stated  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  disease  in 
qnestion  had  its  origin  in  a  malady,  known  as  the  grease,  affecting 
the  heels  of  horses;  he  specified  the  different  communicated  sores 
to  which  the  hands  of  milkers  were  liable,  and  dwelt  upon  the 
true  variety  and  its  prophylactic  power.  He  concluded  in  the 
following  words : — "Gardner,  I  have  intrusted  a  most  important 
matter  to  you,  which  I  firmly  believe  will  prove  of  essential  benefit 
to  the  human  race.     I  know  you,  and  should  not  wish  what  I 

•  ited  to  be  brought  into  conversation  ;  for  should  anything 
untoward  turn  up  in  my  experiments,  I  should  be  made,  particu- 
larly by  my  medical  brethren,  the  subject  of  ridicule,  for  I  am 
the  mark  they  all  shoot  at."  In  the  year  1788  he  took  a 
drawing  of  the  casual  disease  as  it  occurs  on  the  hands  of  milkers 
Ion,  and  showed  it  to  Sir  Everard  Home  and  others.    The 

'  attracted  some  attention  ;  and  Dr.  Adams,  who  had  heard 
of  it  from  Mr.  Cline,  mentioned  it  in  his  work  on  .Morbid  Poisons, 
which  appeared  in  1  795.  It  was  not  until  a  year  later,  1 796,  that 
Jenner  was  able  to  institute  the  first  experiment,  which  proved 
t!mt  ,!  ight  be  communicated  by  artificial  inoculation. 

The  followin  _■  own  report  of  the  experiment,  extracted 

from  one  of  his  letters  to  Edward  Gardner:— "As  I  promised 

you  know  how  I  proceeded  in  my  inquiry  into  the  nature 
of  that  singular  disease,  the  cow-pox.  "and  being  fully  satisfied 
how  much  yon  feel  interested  in  its  success,  you  will  be  gratified 
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in  hearing  that  i  have  at  length  I  1  have  been 

so  long  waiting  for,  the  passing  of  the  vaccine  virus  from  one 
human  being  to  another  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  inoculation.  A 
boy  of  the  name  of  Phippa  was  inoculated  in  the  arm  from  a 
pustule  on  the  hand  of  a  young  woman  (Sarah  Nelmes)  who  was 
infected  by  her  master's  cows.  Having  never  seen  the  disease 
but  in  its  casual  way  before,  that  is,  when  communicated  from 
the  cow  to  the  hand  of  the  milker,  I  was  astonished  at  the  close 
resemblance  of  the  pustules,  in  some  of  their  stages,  to  the 
variolous  pustules.  But  now  listen  to  the  most  delightful  part 
of  my  story.  The  boy  has  since  been  inoculated  for  the  small- 
pox, which,  as  I  ventured  to  predict,  produced  no  effect.  I 
shall  now  pursue  my  experiments  with  redoubled  ardour."  The 
experiment  above  referred  to  was  performed  on  the  11th  Mav, 
1796,  a  day  still  celebrated  as  an  annual  festival  at  Berlin. 
After  multiplying  his  experiments,  Jenner  published  his  first 
Memoir  in  June,  1798.  Originally  he  had  intended  that  it 
should  appear  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  but  he 
was  admonished  by  his  friends  to  publish  it  separately,  lest  it 
should  injure  the  position  he  had  obtained  amongst  men  of 
science  by  his  paper  on  the  cuckoo.  The  progress  of  vaccination 
was  darkened  at  the  outset  by  various  disappointments  and 
obstacles.  Objectors  were  numerous,  and  rival  claims  to  the 
merit  of  the  discovery  were  set  up.  But  a  high  tribute  to  Jenner 
was  paid  as  early  as  the  year  1799,  when  a  large  number  of 
leading  physicians  and  surgeons  signed  an  earnest  expression  of 
their  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  the  cow-pox.  The  discovery 
was  soon  afterwards  promulgated  throughout  civilized  Europe 
and  America,  and  it  was  introduced  into  Asia  by  Dr.  De  Cairo, 
at  that  time  a  physician  of  Vienna.  Honours  were  showered  on 
Jenner  by  foreign  princes,  and  by  the  principal  learned  societies 
of  Europe;  the  royal  family  of  England  exerted  themselves  to 
promote  the  cause  of  vaccination  ;  and  parliament  voted  to  its 
discoverer,  in  the  year  1802,  a  grant  of  £10,000,  and  in  the  year 
1807  an  additional  grant  of  £20,000.  The  latter  days  of  Jenner's 
life  were  passed  principally  at  Berkeley  and  Cheltenham,  and 
were  occupied  in  the  dissemination  and  elucidation  of  his  great 
discovery.  He  died  of  apoplexy  at  Berkeley  in  February,  182.'.!, 
and  left  behind  him  a  fame  and  reputation  that  mav  be  well 
summed  up  in  the  sentence  which  Professor  Rudolphi  affixed  to 
the  name  of  Jenner  in  his  catalogue  of  the  medals  of  men  of 
science — "  Dear  to  the  human  race." — F.  C.  W. 

JENNINGS,  David,  an  eminent  dissenting  minister  of  last 
century,  was  born  at  Kibworth  in  Leicestershire  in  1691.  His 
father  had  been  one  of  the  ejected  nonconformists.  He  finished 
his  studies  in  one  of  the  dissenting  academies  of  London,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Chauncey,  was  appointed  one  of  the  preachers  at  an 
evening  lecture  at  Rotherhithe,  and  in  1716  was  chosen  assistant 
preacher  at  the  meeting  assembling  near  Haberdashers'  hall. 
Two  years  later  he  received  a  call  to  become  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  of  Old  Gravel  Lane.  Wapping,  and  in  this 
office  he  continued  for  the  long  period  of  forty-four  years.  He 
was  one  of  those  ministers  who  refused  to  sign  certain  articles 
relating  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  proposed  by  an  influential 
party  of  the  nonconformist  ministers  assembling  at  Salters'  hall. 
But  this  refusal  in  his  case  did  not  spring  from  any  unsoundness 
in  his  own  theological  views.  In  1740  he  write  against  Dr. 
John  Taylor  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  In  1743 
he  was  elected  a  trustee  of  Mr.  Coward's  charities,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  was  appointed  under  the  same  trust  a  theological 
tutor  in  Coward's  academy  or  college.  In  this  office  he  att  uned 
great  distinction  by  his  proficiency  in  some  branches  of  theological 
learning,  and  also  by  his  tutorial  skill  and  success.  In  1747 
he  published  "An  Introduction  to  the  use  of  the  Globes,"  &c., 
which  continued  to  be  a  popular  book  for  many  years.  In  1749 
the  university  of  St.  Andrews  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
D.D.  He  died  in  1762,  after  having  educated  nianv  n:  :i  '  r 
the  ministry  who  afterwards  became  distinguished  in  their  • 
calling.  His  principal  work  was  a  ''Treatise  on  Jew'  '.  Anti- 
quities,'' consisting  of  lectures  on  the  first  th-  e  books  of 
Goodwin's  Moses  and  Aaron,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  '11.  s  was  a  work 
of  considerable  merit,  and  continued  long  in  use,  though  now- 
superseded  by  more  recent  publications  on  the  same  subject.  He 
also  published  "An  Appeal  to  Reason  and  Common  Sense  for 
the  Truth  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."— P.  L. 

JENYNS,  SoAME,  was  born  in  London  in  1704.  the  son  of 
Sir  Roger  Jenyns,  from  whom  he  inherited  considerable  family 
property.     He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge, 


where  he  studied  laboriously,  bul  did  not  take  a  degree.  In 
17  11  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  Cambridgeshire,  in  17.V1  for  the 
borough  of  Dunwich,  and  in  1761  for  the  town  of  Cambridge, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  two  years,  he  represented  till  1780. 
In  17"'"'  he  was  made  a  lord  of  trade,  and  held  his  office  in  spite 
of  ministerial  changes :  his  principle  being  to  support  the  party 
in  power.  He  is  hotter  known  as  a  writer,  however,  than  as  a 
politician.  From  his  position  his  writings  probably  attracted 
more  attention  than  they  intrinsically  merited.  He  commenced 
by  a  poem  on  the  "Art  of  Dancing."  and  afterwards  proceeded 
to  discuss  some  of  the  most  abstruse  problems  that  can  engage 
the  human  understanding.  "A  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Origin  of  Evil,"  1756,  gave  rise  to  a  criticism  by  Dr.  John- 
son in  the  Literary  Magazine,  of  which  Boswell  says,  "Johnson's 
most  exquisite  critical  essay  in  the  Literary  Magazine,  and 
indeed  anywhere,  is  his  review  of  Soame  Jenyns1  Inquiry  into 
the  Origin  of  Evil."  The  doctor  had  little  patience  with  embryo 
infidels,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  lavish  his  ridicule  on  the  lord  of 
trade.  Jenyns  appears  not  to  have  forgiven  the  castigation,  at 
least  as  long  as  his  infidel  tendencies  continued,  which  happily 
was  not  to  the  end  of  his  days.  His  views  on  the  subject  of 
religion  underwent  a  change,  probably  from  an  examination  of 
the  scriptures  themselves;  and  in  1776  he  published  a  "Review 
of  the  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  a  work  which 
passed  through  many  editions,  and  excited  no  small  amount  of 
controversy.  By  some  who  disliked  its  argument  it  was  regarded 
as  a  covert  attack,  and  the  sincerity  of  the  author  was  called  in 
question.  But  for  this  supposition  there  was  no  ground.  The 
writer  of  a  sceptical  work  in  former  years,  Jenyns  appears  in  his 
older  and  wiser  davs  to  have  been  actuated  by  a  desire  to  undo 
the  mischief  he  had  done;  and  whatever  judgment  may  be  passed 
on  his  logic,  his  motive  was  unexceptionable.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  he  published  dissertations  on  various  subjects— religious 
and  political — not  characterized  by  any  great  depth  of  thought, 
but  by  ease  and  elegance  of  style,  and  aptness  of  illustration. 
His  collected  works  were  published  in  1790,  with  a  biography 
by  Charles  Kelson  Cole.  In  politics  he  belonged  to  the  tory 
school,  approved  of  taxing  the  Americans,  and  ridiculed  the 
notion  of  an  independent  parliament.    He  died  in  1787. — P.  E.  D. 

JEPHSON,  Robert,  a  dramatic  writer,  was  born  in  Ireland 
m  1736.  After  receiving  an  excellent  education,  he  adopted  the 
profession  of  arms  while  yet  very  young,  and  reached  the  rank 
tain  in  the  73rd  regiment  previous  to  1763.  Being  then 
placed  on  half-pay  he  reverted  to  his  literary  tastes ;  and  being 
a  lively  and  agreeable  companion,  an  affectionate  intercourse  was 
established  between  him  and  William  Gerrard  Hamilton,  which 
eventuated  in  his  introduction  to  the  best  literary  society  in 
London,  including  Johnson,  Garrick,  Goldsmith,  and  Burke. 
When  Lord  Townshend  w\as  appointed  to  the  vice-royalty  of 
Ireland  he  made  Jephson  his  master  of  the  horse,  and  this  post 
he  held  under  twelve  successive  viceroys.  Hamilton's  friendship 
also  procured  him  a  provision  of  .£300  a  year,  which  was  after- 
wards doubled,  O'Keefe,  however,  asserts  in  his  Recollections 
that  Jephson  owed  his  post  to  Garrick,  and  gives  a  circum- 
stantial account  of  the  occasion.  Jephson  also  entered  the 
Irish  house  of  commons,  where  he  was  a  staunch  supporter  of 
government,  distinguishing  himself  by  his  satu-;cal  humour, 
which  procured  him  the  name  of  Mortal  Momus.  On  occasion, 
however,  he  could  be  serious  and  eloquent.  Jephson  mainly 
devoted  himself  to  authorship.  In  conjunction  with  Courtenev, 
Burroughs,  and  others,  he  wrote  the  essays  known  as  "The 
Bachelor,"  which  made  sad  havoc  amongst  the  opponents  of 
government,  and  for  argument,  wit,  and  humour  have  rarely 
[ualled.  "  Braganza,"  Jephson's  first  tragedy,  was  put 
on  the  boards  of  Drury  Lane  in  1776;  it  had  a  run  of  fifteen 
nights,  and  was  frequently  reproduced.  "The  Law  of  Lom- 
bardy"  followed  in  177H  at  the  same  theatre  with  less  success. 
Then  came  the  best  and  most  successful  of  his  tragedies,  "The 
Count  of  Narbonne,"  at  Covent  Garden  in  1781,  and  it  was  in 
this  drama,  when  acted  in  Dublin,  that  John  Kemble  first  dis- 
tinguished himself.  Live  other  dramas  follow,  of  various  merit. 
He  aL-o  published  a  poem  entitled  "Roman  Portraits,"  and  a 
clever  satire  on  the  French  revolution,  "The  Confessions  of 
Jacques  Baptiste  Couteau."  lie  died  at  Blackrock,  near  Dub- 
lin, .May  31,  1803.  He  was  a  man  of  diversified  acquirements, 
taste,  judgment,  and  good  sense. — J.  E.  YV. 

•JERDAN,  William,  was  born  in  1782  at  Kelso,  where 
his  father  was  baron  builie  under  the  duke  of  Roxburgh.      On 


leaving  the  school  of  his  native  place  he  entered  the  office  of  a 
writer  to  the  signet.  In  his  nineteenth  year  lie  went  to  London 
and  engaged  himself  as  a  clerk  in  the  counting-house  of  a  West 
India  merchant.  This  position  he  quitted  to  return  to  the  study 
of  the  law  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Elliott,  a  writer  to  the  signet  in 
Edinburgh.  But  neither  Scotland  nor  her  laws  seem  to  have 
had  any  charms  for  him,  and  in  1804  he  again  reached  London 
to  quit  it  in  the  following  year  for  an  entirely  new  scene  and 
mode  of  life,  being  appointed  temporary  clerk  to  his  uncle,  who 
was  surgeon  on  board  the  Gladiator  guardship  in  Portsmouth 
harbour.  Once  more  in  London  in  1806  he  found  employnn  nt 
in  reporting  for  newspapers,  among  others  for  the  Aurm-a,  the 
Pilot,  and  the  British  Press.  He  was  also  for  a  time  on  the 
staff  of  the  Morning  Post.  Some  of  the  best  passages  in  his 
autobiography  are  sketches  of  his  friends  and  companions  in  the 
gallery  of  the  house  of  commons.  It  was  on  one  of  these  report- 
ing days  that  he  witnessed  Bellingham's  assassination  of  Mr. 
Spencer  Percival,  on  the  11th  of  May,  1812,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  to  seize  the  murderer,  an  event  which  bears  a  promi- 
nent place  in  his  memoirs.  The  following  year  saw  an  advance 
in  his  fortunes,  for  he  became  jointly  with  Mr.  John  Taylor,  of 
theatrical  celebrity,  conductor  of  the  Sun  newspaper,  then  an 
important  organ  of  the  tory  party.  In  this  position  he  was 
brought  into  familiar  intercourse  with  many  persons  of  rank 
and  eminence,  notably  with  Mr.  Canning.  The  mischiefs  of 
duality  in  the  government  of  a  newspaper  were  amusingly 
manifested  in  the  abuse  which  the  two  editors  levelled  at  one 
another  in  the  same  paper,  as  each  in  turn  held  possession  of 
its  columns.  Jerdan's  salary  as  editor  was  £500  a  year,  besides 
a  tenth  share  of  the  profits  of  the  paper.  In  1817  he  gave 
up  his  connection  with  the  Sun,  sold  his  share  for  £300,  and 
became  the  editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette,  a  new  and  most 
successful  experiment  in  journalism.  In  this  position,  which 
Mr.  Jerdau  retained  until  1850,  a  period  of  more  than 
thirty  years,  his  gains  are  said  to  have  been  often  more  than 
£1000  a  year;  and  his  social  advantages  in  connection  with 
men  of  rank  and  influence  were  greater  than  his  fortune  or 
literary  authority  might  seem  to  warrant.  These  facts  tell 
against  the  doctrine  strongly  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Jordan  in  his 
autobiography,  that  literature  is  the  most  ungrateful  profession 
that  a  man  can  engage  in.  When  in  1850  he  resigned  the 
editorship  of  the  Literary  Gazette,  it  was  found  that  he  had  not 
been  very  provident  in  pecuniary  matters,  and  a  memorial  fund 
was  raised  among  his  numerous  friends  and  acquaintances. 
To  this  was  added  in  1852  a  pension  from  the  crown  of  £100. 
In  the  same  year  he  published  three  volumes  of  his  auto- 
biography, of  which  the  fourth  came  out  in  1853.  Although 
many  interesting  facts  and  some  amusing  anecdotes  are  inter- 
spersed in  these  volumes,  the  general  tone  of  the  work  is  unat- 
tractive. Many  critics  were  sorely  displeased,  and  Mr.  Jerdan's 
threescore  years  and  ten  did  not  shield  him  from  very  acrimonious 
observations.  In  the  days  of  his  prosperity  Mr.  Jordan  was  a 
kind  friend  to  young  authors  and  other  persons  whose  needy 
circumstances  came  to  his  knowledge.  Among  the  other  mis- 
cellaneous writings  of  this  author,  are  the  biographical  memoirs 
in  Fisher's  National  Portrait  Gallery  of  eminent  personages  of 
the  nineteenth  century. — R.  H. 

JEREMIE,  Sir  John,  an  able  colonial  judge  and  legal 
champion  of  the  Negro  race  in  the  West  Indies,  during  the  long 
contest  with  the  planters  which  preceded  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
He  was  born  in  179.5  in  the  island  of  Guernsey,  where  his  father 
was  a  distinguished  advocate  in  the  royal  court.  His  early 
education  was  conducted  at  the  grammar-school  of  Tiverton, 
Devon,  and  he  completed  his  legal  studies  at  Dijon  in  France. 
When  but  twenty  years  of  age,  he  exhibited  his  talent  and  skill 
as  an  advocate  before  the  government  commissioners  sent  over 
to  Guernsey  to  correct  abuses  in  the  laws  and  courts  of  justice 
of  that  island,  and  was  afterwards  retained  in  many  intricate 
cases.  His  energy  and  independence  of  character  were  not 
less  remarkable  than  his  eloquence  and  legal  acumen.  In  plead- 
ing cases  of  appeal  before  the  privy  council  he  was  brought 
favourably  before  the  notice  of  the  government,  and  in  1821 
was  appointed  chief  justice  of  St.  Lucie  in  the  West  Indies.  In 
his  "Essays  on  Colonial  Slavery"  Sir  John  Jeremie  remarks, 
that  when  he  accepted  this  appointment  he  was  thoroughly 
indifferent  on  the  question  of  slavery,  never  having  studied  the 
subject,  and  his  prepossessions  on  going  to  the  West  Indies  were 
rather  opposed  to  the  abolition  party ;  in  the  belief,  which  so 


many  for  want  of  knowledge  entertained,  that  there  was  not 
sufficient  evidence  to  support  the  assertions  made  respecting  the 
evils  and  atrocities  of  slavery.  In  1825  a  law  for  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  slaves  was  promulgated  in  the  West  Indies, 
Mr.  Jeremie,  in  the  exercise  of  his  legal  functions,  met  with 
so  many  cases  of  inhuman  treatment  of  the  oppressed  race, 
that  he  no  longer  complained  of  a  lack  of  proofs  that  slavery 
tu  an  intolerable  evil.  Begardless  of  the  ruin  which  such  a 
course  promised  to  his  own  prospects  in  the  colonies,  he  espoused 
with  all  the  boldness  and  vigour  for 
which  he  was  remarkable,  and  soon  became  a  warm  abolitionist. 
He  returned  to  Europe  in  1831,  and  published  '"Four  Essays 
on  Colonial  Slavery,"  in  which  he  gave  the  result  of  his  obser- 
vations, and  proposed  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  gradual 
emancipation  as  the  only  remedy  for  the  evils  of  slavery.  In 
1832  he  was  appointed  procurcur  and  advocate-general  to  the 
Mauritius,  a  colony  which  had  originally  belonged  to  the  French, 
and  where  many  French  legal  usages  still  existed.  The  inhabi- 
tants, indignant  at  having  a  procureur-general  sent  out  from  the 
home  government,  and  altogether  opposed  to  the  reformed  slave- 
law  which  he  came  to  enforce,  were  ready  to  resist  his  landing  by 
open  violence ;  and  eventually  he  was  obliged  to  return  home. 

fter  his  arrival  in  England,  having  notified  to  the  colonial 
office  his  readiness  to  return  to  the  Mauritius  and  resume  his 
office,  he  was  again  sent  out  with  an  increased  military  force, 
and  recommenced  his  arduous  labours  in  spite  of  the  popular 
clamour,  which  continued  unabated.  He  returned  to  England 
in  1835,  the  year  after  the  act  of  emancipation  came  into  force 
in  the  West  Indies;  and  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to 

ise  were  acknowledged  by  the  antislavery  society  by  a 
presentation  of  plate.  In  1836  he  was  appointed  to  the  office 
of  puisne  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ceylon,  where  he  spent 
four  of  the  most  tranquil  years  of  his  varied  and  eventful  life. 
In  1840  he  published  a  letter  on  "  Xegro  Emancipation  and 
African  Civilization,"  addressed  to  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton,  in  which  he 
proposed  some  practical  measures  for  the  civilization  of  Western 

:  and  soon  after,  in  order  to  cany  out  these  plans,  he 
f  governor  and  captain-general  of  Sierra  Leone 
and  its  dependencies,  receiving  at  the  same  time  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  In  April,  1841,  four  months  after  his  arrival 
at  Siena  Leone,  while  on  a  government  mission  to  Port  Lago, 
he  died  of  the  prevalent  disease  of  the  climate,  in  his  forty-sixth 
year.  His  only  m>u,  John  Robert  Jeremie,  a  promising  young 
man,  at  his  own  earnest  request  accompanied  his  father  as 
private  secretary,  a  post  he  continued  to  hold  under  the  suceeed- 

ivernor  until  1843,  when  he  in  his  turn  fell  a  victim  to 
the  climate.  The  inhabitants  of  St.  Lucie  evinced  their  respect 
for  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Jeremie  by  a  general  mourning,  and 
his  successor  in  the  chief-justiceship,  Dr.  Reddie,  pronounced  an 
eluge  in  the  royal  court  of  the  island. —  R.  M. 

JERNLNGHAM,  Edward,  was  horn  in  1727;  and  being  a 
member  of  an  ancient  Roman  catholic  family,  he  was  sent  to 
the  English  college  at  Douayto  be  educated,  whence  he  went  to 
Paris  to  complete  his  studies.  He  was  a  good  Greek  and  Latin 
scholar,  and  is  said  to  have  known  French  and  Italian  as 
thoroughly  as  his  native  tongue.  His  first  work,  a  poem  in 
favour  of  Magdalen  hospital,  was  well  received;  and  this  was 
followed  at  intervals  by  other  compositions.  "'The  Shakspeare 
gallery"  is  noted  for  the  high  commendation  bestowed  on  it  by 
Edmund  Burke,  who  said  he  had  not  for  a  long  time  geen  any- 
thing so  well  finished  '•The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Scandinavian 
Poetry"  i-^  perhaps  his  best  ami  most  vigorous  production.  He 
dao  wrote  a  few  dramas.  A  collection  of  his  poetical  and 
dramatic  works  was  published  in  1806,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  He 
died  November  17.  1812.  Jemingham  was  intimate  with  the 
most  distinguished  literary  men  of  his  times,  and  the  personal 
friend  of  Chesterfield  and  Carlisle.  Lord  Byron  speaks  of  him 
in  connection  with  the  latter,  and  observes — "  He  was  one  of  the 
few  who,  in  the  very  short  intercourse  I  had  with  him.  treated 

h  kindness  when  a  boy."— J.  F.  W. 

JERl  (ME   Bieronymi  s),  commonly  called  Saint,  was  bom  at 

Stridon  in  Dalmatia.    The  year  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  though 

the  Chronicle  of  Prosper  fixes  it  in  331.     This,  however,  is  too 

Barry.     Perhaps  345  would  be  nearer  the  truth.     His  parents 

hristian.     At  an  early  age  his  father  Eusebius  sent  him 

oe,  where  he  received  an  excellent  education  under  good 
teachers;  one  of  whom  was Donatus  the  celebrated  grammarian. 

ioo  he  was  baptized.      Prompted  in   part  by  his  love  of 


knowledge,  he  set  out  to  travel  in  Gaul,  and  resided  some  years 
at  Treves.  Here  he  transcribed  the  commentaries  of  Hilary 
on  the  Psalms,  and  his  work  on  Synods.  He  also  appears  to 
have  formed  a  resolution  of  devoting  himself  to  christianitv 
with  earnest  zeal.  To  what  place  he  journeyed  after  leaving 
(Saul  we  arc  unable  to  tell  with  certainty.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  Koine.  In  .'170  he  was  at  Aquileia,  living  in  friendship  with 
Rufinus  and  Chromatius.  Here  he  wrote  his  first  theological 
piece,  "  De  muliere  septics  percussa."  In  373  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  place  and  set  out  for  the  east,  in  company  with 
Innocentius,  Evagrius,  and  lbliodorus.  Passing  the  Bosphorus, 
he  went  through  Thrace,  liithynia,  Galatia,  Pontus,  Cappadocia, 
(ilicia,  and  reached  Antioch,  where  his  friend  Innocentius  died 
and  he  himself  had  a  dangerous  illness.  His  mind  was  now 
more  deeply  affected  by  a  sense  of  religious  things,  lie  was  led 
by  a  dream  or  heavenly  vision  to  abandon  Ciceronian  literature, 
of  which  he  had  been  a  great  admirer,  and  addict  himself  to 
sacred  contemplations.  After  enjoying  the  advantage  of  the 
instructions  of  Apollinaris  at  Antioch,  he  withdrew  into  the  desert 
of  Chalcis  in  Syria,  where  he  passed  four  years  of  severe  study, 
rigid  asceticism,  fasting,  and  self-reproach  on  account  of  his  former 
life.  He  learnt  Hebrew  from  a  Jew;  wrote  annotations  on  parts 
of  scripture  ;  and  corresponded  with  his  friends.  In  379  he  left 
this  retreat,  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  disputes  between  the 
adherents  of  Paulinus  and  Meletius  at  Antioch.  By  espousing 
Paulinus'  side,  he  was  drawn  into  the  controversy.  Having 
returned  to  Antioch,  he  unwillingly  consented  to  be  ordained 
presbyter  by  Paulinus ;  though  he  made  it  a  condition  that  he 
shoidd  not  be  required  to  perform  the  regidar  duties  of  the  office. 
In  380  he  visited  Constantinople,  drawn  thither  by  the  invitation 
of  Gregory  Xazianzen.  Here  he  chiefly  studied  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  became  better  acquainted  with  the  Greek  fathers,  of 
whose  works  he  made  some  translations;  particularly  Eusebius' 
Chronicon,  which  he  continued  down  to  378,  and  Origeu's 
homilies  on  Jeremiah.  The  exegetical  writings  of  Origen,  to 
which  Gregory  first  directed  his  attention,  had  an  important 
influence  on  his  subsequent  studies  and  character.  The  friendship 
and  instructions  of  Gregory  during  the  three  years  which  Jerome 
spent  it  Constantinople,  were  very  valuable  tothe  ardent  disi  iple. 
In  382  he  went  to  Rome  with  Paulinus  and  Epiphanius  respect- 
ing the  disputes  in  the  church  at  Antioch — disputes  which  did 
not  die  with  Meletius  in  381 ;  since  Flavianus  was  elected  by 
his  partisans  to  succeed  him.  Jerome  acted  as  secretary  to  the 
council  called  by  Damasus  to  compose  the  differences  ;  and  was 
received  into  the  friendship  of  the  Roman  bishop.  He  became 
the  bishop's  adviser  and  acted  as  his  secretary,  by  which  means 
he  must  have  gained  an  extensive  and  minute  knowledge  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  At  Damasus'  earnest  request  Jerome  under- 
took to  revise  the  Latin  Bible.  At  Rome  his  reputation  rose  very 
specially  among  the  female  sex,  to  whom  he  was  wont  to 
represent  the  heavenly  graces  of  an  unmarried  life  with  enthu- 
siastic eloquence.  But  though  bis  friends  were  numerous,  his 
enemies  were  not  few.  His  successful  advocacy  of  monasticism 
excited  the  hatred  of  many  whose  interests  came  into  collision 
with  the  ascetic  tendency.  Rome  had  shown  no  inclination 
towards  such  a  mode  of  life  before.  The  propensities  of  the 
people  were  against  it.  Both  clergy  and  laity  looked  upon  him 
with  envy,  jealousy,  and  dislike.  His  learning  formed  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  ignorance  of  the  formi  t  class.  They  felt  his  vast 
superiority;  indeed  Jerome  made  them  feel  it;  and  not  only  so, 
but  he  severely  exposed  the  faults  of  the  worldly-minded  clergy 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  nun  Eustochium.  Many  noble  ladies 
were  induced  to  forsake  their  worldly  relations  and  retire  to  a 
life  of  solitude.  This  vexed  some  of  the  most  eminent  citizens. 
Hence  Jerome  was  loaded  with  invectives,  and  even  insulted  in 
public  by  the  people.  The  death  of  his  patron  Damasus,  induced 
him  to  withdraw  from  this  persecution  ;  especially  as  Siricius  did 
not  appear  so  favourably  disposed  tow  aids  him.  Leaving  Babylon, 
as  he  was  wont  to  call  Rome  from  this  time,  in  company  with 
several  friends,  he  sailed  to  Rhegium  and  Cyprus,  where  Epi- 
phanius, bishop  of  Salamis,  received  him  hospitably;  and  I 
to  Antioch  in  385.  Here  he  was  joined  by  the  distinguished 
Roman  ladies  Paula  and  her  daughter  Eustochium,  as  well  as 
others  of  the  same  sex,  all  enthusia.-tic  in  their  admiration  of 
monastic  institutions.  With  them  he  made  a  tour  of  Pal 
visited  the  monks  of  the  Nitrian  desert  in  Egypt,  returned  to 
the  Holy  Land  in  886,  and  settled  at  Bethlehem.  Here  Paula 
erected  four  monasteries — three  for  nuns,  and  one  for  monks. 


In  the  latter  Jerome  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  educating 
young  men  in  sacred  literature,  composing  various  works,  chiefly 
expositions  of  Bcripture,  and  disputing  with  all  who  differed 
from  him.  It  was  at  Bethlehem  that  the  boldest  and  greatest 
of  his  undertakings  was  accomplished,  namely,  a  new  Latin 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  not  from  the  Greek,  but  from  the 
original  Hebrew.  This  appeared  an  impious  thing  to  many, 
lie  had  been  reproached  before,  on  account  of  his  emendation 
of  the  old  Latin  version,  by  ignorant  traditionists  who  resist  any 
in  the  text  known  to  them.  No  doubt  the  Hexapla 
of  Origan,  which  he  got  from  the  library  at  Csesarea,  was 
it  use  to  him  in  revising  the  old  Latin,  and  making  the 
new  version.  At  Bethlehem  Jerome  was  engaged  in  a  tedious 
and  bitter  dispute  with  Rufinus  of  Aquileia,  once  his  intimate 
friend,  who  then  resided  at  Jerusalem  with  the  bishop  John, 
ting  the  heretical  sentiments  of  Origen.  He  also  wrote 
against  the  Pelagians.  So  severely  did  he  attack  the  latter, 
that  an  armed  multitude  of  them  fell  upon  the  monastery.  He 
1.  however,  and  remained  in  concealment  two  years.  In 
418  he  returned,  and  soon  after  expired,  worn  out  with  toil, 
anxieties,  and  opposition,  on  30th  September,  420.  Thus  the 
evening  of  his  lite  was  partly  spent  in  circumstances  unfavour- 
able to  devotion.  In  fact,  the  learned  monk  was  too  sensitive 
on  the  score  of  his  orthodoxy,  which  he  was  ready  to  maintain 
at  the  expense  of  consistency,  charity,  and  truth. 

Jerome  was  the  most  learned  of  the  fathers  in  sacred  literature. 
His  strength  lies  in  his  literary,  not  his  theological  aspect.  He 
was  laborious,  active,  energetic;  possessing  extensive  acquire- 
ments, and  not  without  discrimination  or  acuteness.  His  tem- 
iiiit  was  sanguine  and  choleric.  Hence  he  was  often  rash, 
hasty,  injudicious.  His  enthusiasm  for  everything  reckoned  holy 
in  his  day,  was  great.  He  had  profundity  neither  of  feeling  nor 
of  thought.  With  all  his  monkish  piety  too,  he  possessed  a 
considerable  share  of  worldly  policy,  as  is  shown  by  his  conduct 
in  relation  to  Origen's  sentiments.  His  bitterness  towards  all 
who  differed  from  him  detracts  much  from  his  fame.  He  was  a 
luojt  abusive  controversialist;  disgracing  the  christian  profession, 
as  many  still  do.  In  his  interpretation  of  the  scriptures  the 
Alexandrian  tendency  prevails  over  the  Antiochian ;  though  his 
native  spiritual  bent  was  certainly  different  from  that  of  Origen. 
Bnt  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  he  occupied  an  independent 
doctrinal  position.  Thus,  though  an  antipelagian,  he  hardly 
comprehended  the  real  essence  of  Augustinianism  ;  for  he  had 
himself  a  genuine  Pelagian  tinge  in  regard  to  good  works.  A 
gross  realism  appears  in  his  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  set  forth  in  the  Origenistic  controversy.  He  was  very 
zealous  in  upholding  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary,  the  meri- 
toriousness  of  fasting  and  celibacy,  the  reverencing  of  martyrs 
and  their  relics.  His  works  are  voluminous ;  consisting  of  com- 
mentaries, literary  history,  chronology,  histories  of  saints,  satires, 
epistles,  &c.  Of  these  the  translations  and  commentaries  on  the 
Bible  are  the  best,  next  to  which  are  the  epistles.  The  most 
complete  edition  of  his  writings  is  that  ofVallarsi,  11  vols,  folio, 
published  at  Verona,  1734-43;  reprinted  by  MarlYeus  at  Venice 
in  22  vols.  4to,  1760;  and  again  in  11  vols.,  8vo,  by  Migne, 
Paris,  1845. 

The  best  lives  of  Jerome  are  those  by  Schrokh  and  Von  Coelln 
— the  former  in  his  Kirchengeschichte  vol.  xi.;  the  latter  in  the 
Encyclopaedic  of  Ersch  and  Gruber.  His  defects  are.  pointed 
out  by  Le  Clerc  in  Qua;stiones  Hieronymiaiias,  12mo,  1800. 
Luther's  strong  judgment  against  him  is  well  known  : — "I  know 
no  teacher  to  whom  I  am  so  great  an  enemy  as  Jerome ;  for  he 
writes  only  about  fasting,  meats,  virginity,  &c.  He  teaches 

nothing  of  faith,  or  hope,  or  love,  or  of  the  works  of  faith." 
— {Table  Talk.)  Both  Luther  and  Le  Clerc,  however,  are  some- 
what unjust  to  his  real  merits.  The  first  volume  of  Vallarsi's 
edition  contains  the  Epistolae  arranged  chronologically,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  in  number.  The  second  volume  contains  Opuscula  or 
Tractatua,  the  Dialogi  contra  Pelagianos,  and  De  viris  illustribus. 
The  third  volume  has  De  hominibus  Hebraicis,  De  situ  et  nom- 
inibus  locorum  Hebraicorum,  Quaestionum  Hebraicarum  in  Gen- 
esim  liber,  Commentarii  in  Ecclesiasten,  In  Canticum  Canticorum 
tractus  ii.  The  fourth  volume  contains,  Commentarii  in  Iesaiam, 
Homiliae  ix.  in  visioncs  Iesaia2  ex  Graxo  Origenis,  and  Commen- 
tarii in  Jeremiam.  The  fifth  volume  has,  Commentarii  in  E/.e- 
chielem,  Commentarius  in  Danielem,  and  Homilue  Origenis  xxviii. 
in  Jeremiam  et  Ezechielem.  The  sixth  volume  has,  Commen- 
tarii  in    xii.   Prophetas  minores,  Commentarii  in  Matthseum, 


Homilise  xxxix.  in  Lucam  ex  Origene,  and  Commentarii  in 
I'uuli  Bpistolas.  The  eighth  volume  is  occupied  with  the 
Chronica  Eusebii.  The  ninth  and  tenth  volumes  have  his 
revision  of  the  Latin  scriptures,  and  his  new  translation  of 
them.  The  eleventh  is  occupied  with  dissertations  about  his  lost 
works. — S.  D. 

JEROME  of  Prague,  the  friend  and  fellow-martyr  of  John 
Huss,  was  born  in  that  city  between  the  years  1360  and  1370. 
His  father  was  named  Nicholas  Faulfiscli,  and  was  of  a  noble 
family.  He  studied  in  the  universities  of  Prague,  Heidelberg, 
Cologne,  and  Paris,  and  obtained  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  divi- 
nity and  master  of  arts.  From  Paris  he  proceeded  to  Oxford, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Wyckliffe,  which 
first  imbued  him  with  evangelical  truth,  and  inspired  him  with 
the  zeal  of  a  religious  reformer.  Having  returned  to  Bohemia,  his 
uncommon  learning  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Wladis- 
laus  II.,  king  of  Poland,  who  gave  him  a  commission  to  organize 
the  new  university  of  Cracow  ;  and  Sigismund,  king  of  Hungary, 
who  invited  him  to  preach  before  him.  He  preached  the  doctrines 
of  Wyckliffe,  the  same  which  the  archbishop  of  Prague  had  shortly 
before  condemned  as  heretical,  and  the  clergy  lost  no  time  in 
commencing  proceedings  against  him.  Having  taken  refuge  in 
Hungary,  he  was  thrown  into  prison  at  the  instance  of  the 
Hungarian  clergy,  but  was  soon  after  released  by  the  efforts  of 
his  friends  in  Prague.  On  his  return  thither  he  attached  him- 
self to  the  cause  of  Hnss,  who  was  then  in  trouble  for  the  same 
cause,  and  whom  he  did  much  to  advance  and  confirm  in  his 
new  convictions,  being  his  superior  in  point  of  culture,  and 
having  a  much  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  writings  of  the 
English  reformer.  When  the  Germans  seceded  in  a  body  from 
the  university  of  Prague,  in  consequence  of  the  abridgment  of 
their  power,  effected  chiefly  by  the  influence  of  Huss  with  the  king 
of  Bohemia  (see  Huss,  John),  the  priests  seized  the  opportunity 
of  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  citizens,  who  were  serious  losers  by 
that  secession  against  the  two  reformers.  But  Jerome  revenged 
himself  upon  them  by  preaching  with  more  freedom  than  ever 
against  indulgences  and  relics,  and  the  abuses  of  the  monks.  He 
trampled  the  relics  under  his  feet,  and  excited  the  minds  of  the 
people  so  violently  against  the  monks,  that  several  of  them  were 
seized  and  kept  in  durance,  and  one  of  them  was  even  thrown  into 
the  waters  of  the  Moldau.  He  went  farther  still.  When  the  bull 
of  Pope  John  XXII. ,  against  Ladislans,  king  of  Naples,  arrived 
in  Prague,  he  sent  it  through  the  city  attached  to  the  dress  of  a 
courtezan,  and  then  caused  it  to  be  publicly  burned,  along  with 
some  indulgences,  at  the  common  pillory.  When  he  heard  of 
Huss's  treacherous  imprisonment  at  Constance,  he  hastened  to 
join  him,  but  his  devoted  fellow-confessor  had  become  a  martyr 
before  he  arrived.  The  same  tragical  glory  was  prepared  for  him- 
self. He  found  his  life  in  danger  at  Constance,  and  set  out  again 
for  Prague  ;  but  he  was  seized  on  his  way  by  the  duke  of  Bavaria, 
and  was  earned  back  in  chains.  At  first  his  firmness  forsook 
him,  and  on  the  23rd  September,  1415,  he  consented  to  make  a 
public  recantation  of  his  teachings,  and  to  submit  himself  to  the 
church.  But  this  submission  did  not  avail  him,  the  monks  of 
Prague  believed  him  a  Wyckliffite  still,  and  renewed  their  accu- 
sations. The  Cardinal  D'Ailly  attempted  to  suppress  the  new 
prosecution,  but  Chancellor  Gerson  declared  in  favour  of  proceed- 
ing with  it,  and  the  i-  sue  was  a  sentence  of  condemnation  pro- 
nounced by  the  council  of  Constance,  which  was  still  sitting,  on 
the  30th  May,  1416.  The  reformer  had  by  this  time  recovered 
his  constancy — he  was  himself  again ;  he  heard  his  doom  pro- 
nounced with  the  utmost  composure,  and  died  in  the  fire  with  a 
heroism  worthy  of  the  friend  and  fellow-worker  of  Huss,  to 
whom  he  bare  witness  with  his  latest  breath. — P.  L. 

JEROME.     See  Bonapartk. 

JERROLD,  Douglas  William.  There  are  few  more 
striking  examples  of  the  erroneous  conceptions  which  spring  up 
in  the  public  mind  respecting  the  private  characters  of  eminent 
literary  men,  than  that  offered  by  the  subject  of  the  present 
memoir.  He  was  a  man  regarded  as  a  cynic  and  a  scoffer  by 
those  who  did  not  enjoy  opportunities  of  studying  him  ;  yet  of  all 
God's  nobler  creatures  there  have  been  few  who  possessed  wider 
human  sympathies,  a  more  sensitive  disposition,  or  a  warmer 
and  tenderer  heart.  The  intellect  of  Jerrold  was  certainly  of  a 
very  peculiar  and  original  type;  he  was  emphatically  a  man  of 
great  wit  and  meteoric  rapidity  of  apprehension.  Jerrold  was  a 
punster  in  no  ordinary  or  transient  sense;  but  to  judge  him 
properly  it  was  necessary  that  one  should  have  the  pleasure  of 
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his  intimacy  and  sec  him  by  his  library  fire.  It  is  only  within 
vo  or  three  years  that  the  publication  of  his  letters  and 
remains,  by  furnishing  some  hitherto  hidden  glimpses  into  his 
everyday  life,  has  helped  the  world  in  general  to  the  persuasion 
that  one  of  the  most  inimitable  humorists  of  our  day  had  more 
than  a  common  share  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness.  What 
Hunt  said  of  him  had  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  it,  "that  if 
he  had  the  sting  of  the  bee,  he  had  also  its  honey."  Douglas 
Jerrold  was  burn  at  London  on  the  3rd  January,  1803.  His 
father,  Mr.  Samuel  Jerrold,  was  manager  of  the  Sheerness  and 
Southend  theatres  for  many  years;  and  his  mother,  the  manager's 
second  wife,  had  been  a  Miss  Reid  of  Wirksworth,  Derbyshire. 
Tins  lady  is  described  as  a  person  of  rare  energy  and  talent,  and 
it  is  said  that  when  her  husband  started  in  180C,  in  a  barn  at 
Wilsby,  near  Sheerness,  his  active  partner  lightened  for  him  not 
inconsiderably  the  cares  of  management.  Douglas  was  the  third 
child;  he  was  so  christened  after  his  grandmother,  that  having 
been  her  maiden  name.  During  his  childhood  a  large  portion  of 
his  time  was  probably  spent  with  his  relative,  and  his  earliest 
recollections  were  divided  between  the  paternal  barn,  and  the 
green  fields  thereabout.  But  at  that  period  of  his  life  the 
drama  does  not  appear  to  have  had  very  powerful  attractions 
for  him.  The  dockyard  at  Sheerness  was  more  congenial  to  him 
in  those  days  than  the  foot-lights  at  Wilsby;  and  when  it  became 
time  to  think  on  a  profession  for  Douglas,  the  latter  chose  not 
the  boards,  but  the  sea,  an  appointment  as  midshipman  being 
procured  for  him  from  Captain  Austen,  brother  of  the  celebrated 
authoress.  The  election,  however,  proved  in  the  present  case,  as 
in  so  many  others,  to  have  been  a  matter  of  impulse  rather  than 
conviction.  The  severe  discipline  and  rough  mode  of  life  on  board 
the  Namur  were  ill  suited  to  his  sensitive  nature  and  mercurial 
temperament;  and  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  states 
that  he  has  seen  the  boy's  eyes  fill  with  tears  at  witnessing  the 
cruel  punishment  of  Hogging  through  the  fleet.  Relinquishing  a 
calling  so  totally  incongruous  with  his  tastes,  young  Jerrold 
returned  home,  and  as  a  second  experiment  was  bound  apprentice 
to  a  printer.  This  new  avocation  was  not  much  happier  in 
itself,  or  much  more  strikingly  adapted  to  the  young  compositor's 
character,  than  its  predecessor;  but  it  was  at  any  rate  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  The  drudgery  of  composing  is  not  usually 
favourable  to  the  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties ;  but 
in  the  case  of  Jerrold,  whose  early  education  seems  to  have  been 
totally  neglected,  the  habit  of  putting  the  thoughts  of  others 
into  type  inspired  the  idea  of  improving  himself  and  of  culti- 
vating an  acquaintance  with  that  literature  of  which  he  was  at 
present  a  mere  mechanical  exponent.  With  this  grand  object 
before  him  he  set  manfully  to  work;  all  his  spare  hours  were 
devoted  to  study  and  to  the  acquisition  of  languages,  and  his 
favourite  book  even  then  was  Shakspeare.  The  process  of 
learning  to  express  his  ideas  on  paper  was  probably  irksome  and 
disheartening  enough ;  but  the  faculty  came  at  last,  and  Jerrold 
began  to  conceive  that  he  could  write  something  as  good  as  the 
articles  he  was  setting  up  every  day  of  his  existence.  The  trial 
was  made ;  the  anonymous  copy  was  timidly  dropped  into  the 
editorial  box  of  his  own  office,  and  the  next  morning  it  was 
handed  to  the  author  for  composing.  It  was  a  criticism  on  the 
opera  of  Der  Frieschutz ;  and  the  editor  was  so  well  satisfied 
with  the  performance  that  "  our  correspondent  "  was  solicited  to 
transmit  other  contributions.  This  ''our  correspondent "  did, 
and  from  that  white  day  in  Jerrold's  calendar  his  life  entered 
into  a  new  and  brighter  phase.  Jerrold's  parents  had  trodden 
the  boards ;  his  two  sisters  were  actresses  aud  had  married  pro- 
prietors of  theatres ;  and  during  the  earlier  period  of  his  literary 
career  he  naturally  applied  himself  to  dramatic  composition, 
producing  (sometimes  under  the  pseudonym  of  Harry  Brownrig) 
innumerable  pieces  of  the  hour.  A  few,  and  a  few  only,  have 
lived;  such  was  the  case  with  the  farce  of  "More  frightened 
than  hurt,"  performed  at  Sadlers  Wells  in  1821.  His  first 
marked  success,  however,  was  the  famous  "Black-eyed  Susan" 
which  ran  upwards  of  three  hundred  nights  at  the  Surrey  alone, 
and  which  made  the  fortune  of  everybody  connected  with  it 
except  the  author.  Jerrold  produced  several  other  pieces  of  a 
Successful  kind;  but  the  next  great  hit  was  the  "Bent  Day" 
founded  on  Wilkie's  picture ;  it  appeared  at  Drury  Lane  in 
January,  1832.  and  brought  the  still  young  dramatist  fame  and 
emolument.  The  somewhat  monotonous  routine  of  writing  for  the 
had  its  wearying  effect  at  length  on  his  impulsive  nature 
and   epigrammatic    mind;    and    although   his   name   appeared 


occasionally  at  the  head  of  play-bills  almost  to  the  last,  he 
finally  turned,  about  1810,  to  periodical  literature,  for  which  he 
had  already  shown  considerable  aptitude,  as  the  most  appro- 
priate vehicle  for  his  thoughts,  and  as  a  main  source  of  income. 
In  1S41  appeared  Punch.  The  idea  of  such  a  publication  had 
been  in  Jerrold's  head  many  years  before;  but  circumstances 
prevented  its  fulfilment.  In  this  miscellany  Jerrold  printed 
"Punch's  Letters  to  his  Son,"  "Punch's  Complete  Letter-writer," 
and  "The  Caudle  Lectures;"  besides  numberless  pleasant  quips 
and  brilliant  scintillations,  which  were  to  be  detected  iu  nearly 
every  number.  The  important  share  which  the  author  of  the 
"  Pent  Day  "  thus  took  in  the  undertaking,  very  largely  helped 
to  give  it  the  popularity  and  wide  circulation  which  it  now 
enjoys.  Mr.  Jerrold  was  at  the  same  time  a  contributor  to 
Blackwood,  the  Athenceum,  the  Shilling  Magazine,  and  the 
'/.  </  Magazine,  of  the  last  two  of  which  he  was  founder 
and  editor ;  and  in  short,  from  184.1  to  the  day  of  his  death,  all 
his  writings  except  "  The  Man  made  of  Money  "  enriched  the 
columns  of  serials  or  the  weekly  press.  In  the  spring  of  1852 
Jerrold  became,  at  the  proprietor's  request,  editor  of  Lloyd's 
News,  and  in  a  pecuniary  sense  the  concern  proved  beneficial  to 
both  parties.  A  liberal  salary  was  given  for  the  use  of  his  name, 
and  under  his  auspices  the  sale  of  the  paper  rose  by  thousands. 
Lloyd's  Xcws  was  destined  to  be  the  last  enterprise  with  which 
Jerrold  was  connected;  The  illness  which  proved  fatal  to  him 
was  very  short,  but  he  had  been  ailing  for  some  months  before. 
He  died  at  Kilburn  Priory,  St.  John's  Wood,  8th  June,  1857, 
aged  fifty-four,  and  was  interred  at  Norwood  cemetery  on  the 
15th,  near  the  remains  of  his  friend  Blanchard. — (Life  and 
L<  mains  of  Dourjlus  Jerrold,  by  his  son,  1859.) — W.  C.  II. 

JERUSALEM,  Johanx  Fkiedbich  Wilhelm,  a  German 
diviue,  was  born  at  Osnabruck  on  the  22nd  November,  1709,  and 
died  at  Brunswick  on  the  2nd  September,  1789.  He  studied  at 
Leipsic  and  Leyden,  and  in  1740,  after  a  visit  to  England,  was 
appointed  preacher  to  the  court  at  Brunswick.  Here  he  obtained 
several  high  preferments,  and  at  last  became  vice-president  of 
the  consistory.  His  sermons,  in  two  volumes,  and  other  religious 
works  are  the  fruits  of  a  well-cultivated  and  enlightened  mind. — 
His  son,  Kaki.  Wilhelm,  destroyed  himself,  29th  October,  1772, 
at  Wetzlar,  where  he  was  completing  his  legal  studies  at  the 
imperial  court  of  justiciary.  An  unhappy  passion  for  a  married 
lady  was  the  motive  of  this  melancholy  deed,  which  has  been 
made  use  of  by  Gtithe  as  the  framework  for  Werther. — K.  E. 

JERVAS,  Charles,  a  portrait  painter,  born  in  Ireland 
about  1075.  He  studied  under  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  in  London, 
visited  Paris  and  Rome,  settled  in  London  in  1708,  aud  died 
there  in  1739.  Though  a  respectable  portrait  painter  and  a 
good  copyist,  he  was  chiefly  distinguished  for  his  vanity  and  his 
good  fortune.  He  married  a  widow  with  £20,000  ;  and  his 
natural  self-conceit  was  greatly  encouraged  by  his  intimate 
friend  and  pupil,  Pope,  who  has  written  an  Epistle  to  Jervaa 
full  of  sillv  flattery. — (Walpole,  Anecdotes,  &c.) — R.  N.  W. 

JERVIS,  Johx.     See  St.  Vincent. 

JEUNE.     See  Lejeuxe. 

JEWEL,  John,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  was  born  at  Buden  in 
Devonshire  on  the  22nd  May,  1522.  His  family  was  old  and 
respectable,  but  poor.  In  1535  he  entered  Merton  college, 
Oxford — the  very  year  when  Henry  VIII.  broke  with  the  pope 
and  commenced  the  Reformation — and  his  teacher  at  Merton, 
John  Parkhurst,  afterwards  bishop  of  Norwich,  early  gained  him 
oyer  to  the  new  doctrines.  He  was  a  distinguished  student  at 
Oxford;  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  revival  of  classical  learning, 
and  master  of  an  elegant  Latin  style.  In  1539  he  removed  to 
Corpus  Christi  college,  and  soon  after  taking  his  bachelor's  degree, 
in  1510  was  made  reader  in  humanity  and  rhetoric  to  the  juniors 
of  that  house.  In  1544  he  commenced  master,  and  having  been 
admitted  a  fellow,  was  appointed  tutor  of  the  college.  lie  soon 
acquired  much  influence  over  the  youth  of  the  university  on 
the  side  of  the  doctrines  of  Luther  and  Zwingle.  When  Peter 
Martyr  came  to  Oxford  in  1549  as  king's  professor  of  th 
Jewel  became  one  of  his  most  attached  disciples,  and  shared 
zealously  in  his  studies  and  his  disputes  with  the  papists.  In  a 
sermon  which  he  preached  before  the  university  in  1550,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  taking  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity,  he 
declared  that  the  word  of  God  was  the  only  foundation  of  chns- 
tianitv;  that  the  law  of  God  was  supreme  overall  laws  and 
traditions  of  men  ;  that  the  divine  word  is  ever  mighty  and 
us  ;  and  that  when  the  word  is  wanting  there  is  nothing 


but  darkness  and  superstition.     On  the  accession  of  Mary,  lie 
was  made  choice  of  as  the  most  eloquent  speaker  in  the  univer- 
sity, to  address  the  queen  in  a  congratulatory  speech;  while  as 
a  pronounced  adherent  of  the  reformers  he  was  deprived  of  his 
position  and  emoluments  in  Corpus  Christi.     When  Cranmer 
and  Ridley  disputed  in  Oxford  in  1551  with  the  Romish  doctors, 
he  acted  as  their  secretary  in  recording  the  acts  of  the  disputa- 
tion.     But  the  doctors  of' Koine  had  a  mind  not  only  to  dispute 
with  their  opponents,  but  to  burn  them  when  they  refused  to 
be  convinced;  and  when  Jewel  was  threatened  with  the  lire,  his 
courage,  like   Cranmer's,  for  a  time  misgave  him,  and  he  con- 
sulted" his  safety  by  putting  his  hand   to  a  number  of  articles 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Marshall.     But  he  found  himself  not  only 
unhappy  after  this   act,  but  as  unsafe  as  before;  and  in  the 
summer  of  1555  he  sought  an  asylum  on  the  continent.     He 
lived  for  some  time  at  Frankfort,  then  at  Strasburg  and  Zurich, 
in  which  last  two  cities  he  boarded  in  the  house  of  Peter  Martyr, 
who  had   the  highest  esteem   for  his  character  and  learning. 
Zurich  became  a  second  home  to  him,  and  he  was  able,  with  the 
liberal  support  there  extended  to  him,  to  undertake  a  journey  to 
the  university  of  Padua.     On  his  return  to  England  after  the 
death  of  Mary,  he  was  disappointed  to  find  the  ecclesiastical 
policy  of  Elizabeth  and  her  councillors  less  decided  than  he  had 
hoped,  and  he  feared  for  some  time  that  there  was  some  intention 
on   foot  to  introduce  the   Lutheran   confession  into  England. 
But  at  last  decided  steps  were  taken  in  the  direction  which  he 
approved;   and   when   a  general   visitation    of  the  church  was 
ordained  by  parliament,  Jewel  was  the  commissioner  sent  into  the 
west  of  England  to  carry  it  out  in  that  quarter,  a  commission  which 
occupied  him  for  three  months.     He  had  scarcely  finished  this 
important  work,  when  he  was  nominated  by  the  crown  to  the^ 
see  of  Salisbury;  and  though  he  had  often  expressed  himself 
stronglv  against  the  use  of  the  episcopal  vestments,  he  wisely 
determined,  after  consulting  Martyr  and  Bullinger,  not  to  allow 
things  of  a  mere  outward  kind  to  stand  in  the  way  of  "his  useful- 
ness" in  so  important  an  office,  at  a  time  when  the  interests  of 
the  Reformation  were  at  stake.    He  was  a  most  laborious  bishop. 
Good  preachers  were  few,  and  he  supplied  this  lack  of  service  by 
preaching  in  every  part  of  the  diocese  himself.     When  at  home, 
lie  gave  up  a  part  of  his  time  to  the  training  and  preparation  of 
young  men  for  the  ministry,  and  he  was  liberal  with  his  purse 
in   assisting  the  studies  of  others;   among  the  latter  was  the 
illustrious  divine,  Richard  Hooker.     Having  consented  to  wear 
the  episcopal  vestments  himself,  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
have   little   sympathy  with   those  puritans   who   carried  on   so 
zealously  the  war  against  them.     lie  disapproved  of  their  tenaeity 
upon  this  point,  however  much  he  esteemed  them  otherwise  ; 
and  he  declined  to  admit  to  his  diocese  even  his  own  friend, 
llumfrey  of  Oxford,  on  any  other  condition  than  compliance  with 
the   appointed  clerical  dress.     As  an  author  he  stood  entirely- 
aloof   from    this    contention.       He   reserved    all    his    polemical 
a\\  for  a  weightier  and  more  vital  controversy,  the  war 
with  Koine.    In  1562  appeared  his  celebrated  "  Apologia  Ecclesia3 
Anglicanse,"  in  form  as  well  as  substance  one  of  the  ablest  works 
of  the  sixteenth   century.      It  was  immensely   popular  both  at 
home  and  abroad.     The  council  of  Trent  found  it  expedient  to 
appoint  two  of  its  divines  to  draw  up  an  answer  to  it,  which, 
however,  was  never  done;    and  the  hook  was  translated  into  all 
the  languages  of  western  and  central  Europe.      Several  transla- 
tions of  the  original  Latin  work  were  made  into  English,  one  of 
them  in  1564,  by  Lady  Ann  Bacon,  the  mother  of  Lord  Bacon. 
It  was  even  proposed  in  the  convocation  of  1562,  to  make  the 
work  one  of  the  symbolical  books  of  the  church.     This  was  very 
properly  overruled  ;  but  Jewel  contributed  to  the  Book  of  Homi- 
lies,  which  claims  to  be  a  document  of  authority  in  the  church. 
The  ''Apologia"  involved  Jewel  in   a  controversy  with  Thomas 
Harding,  who  had  once  been  a  disciple  like  himself  of  Peter 
Martyr,  but  had  fallen  away  from  the  Reformation  in  the  days 
of  .Miry.      Harding's   attacks  upon  the  "Apology"  drew  forth 
from  its  author,  in  1567,  his  "Defence  of  the  Apology,"  in  the 
second  edition  of  which,  published  in  1569,  he  further  replied  to 
the  renewed  charges  of  his  antagonist,  who  in  the  interval  had 
given  to  the  world  his  Detection  of  Sundry  Foul  Errors,  which 
was  written  with  great  heat  and  bitterness.     In  the  convocation 
of  1571,  he  laboured  hard,  but  without  success,  to  bring  about 
a  reformatio  legum  ecclariaslicarum ;  and  soon  after,  on  23rd 
September,  1571,  he   died,  while   engaged   in  a  visitation  of  his 
diocese.     His  life  was  written  by  Lawrence  llumfrey,  and  has 


again  been  written  in  our  own  time  by  Le  Bas.  His  works  have 
been  recently  collected  and  published  by  the  Parker  Society,  in 
4  vols.  He  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
authoritative  expounders  of  the  true  genius  and  teaching  of  the 
reformed  church  of  England. — P.  L. 

*  JEWSBUKY,  Gekaldine  Exdsor,  younger  sister  of  Maria 
Jane,  was  born  in  Derbyshire,  but  her  life  has  been  chiefly 
passed  in  Manchester.  Endowed  with  the  same  mobility  of 
mind  wdiich  characterized  her  elder  sister,  her  intellectual 
development  assumed  a  different  form.  Carlyle's,  instead  of 
Wordsworth's,  was  the  influence  wdiich  exerted  most  power  over 
her  during  her  passage  into  thoughtful  womanhood.  With  this 
influence  was,  for  a  time,  curiously  blended  that  of  George  Sand. 
Her  first  work,  "  Zoe,  or  the  history  of  true  lives,"  published  in 
1845,  attracted  some  attention  by  its  force  and  sincerity.  It 
was  followed  in  1848  by  the  "Half  Sisters,"  and  in  1851  by 
"  Marian  Withers,"  the  best  of  Miss  Jewsbury's  tales — one 
descriptive  of  life  and  character,  higher  and  less  high,  in  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  districts  of  Lancashire.  "Con- 
stance Herbert"  appeared  in  1 855,  and  "  Right  or  Wrong"  in 
1859.  Besides  publishing  some  minor  works,  Miss  Jewsbury 
has  been  and  is  a  contributor  to  the  critical  columns  of  the 
Aihenceum.  In  1855  she  exchanged  Manchester  for  a  per- 
manent residence  in  London. — F.  E. 

JEWSBURY,  afterwards  FLETCHER,  Maria  Jane,  a 
poetess  and  moral  and  religious  writer,  was  born  in  1800  in 
Warwickshire.  Li  early  youth  she  lost  her  mother,  and  her 
father  removed  to  Manchester,  a  place  not  very  propitious  to  the 
desire  of  literary  distinction  which  early  dawned  within  her,  and 
the  furtherance  of  which  was  also  obstructed  by  family  cares  and 
ill  health.  A  letter  which  she  addressed  to  Wordsworth,  seeking 
counsel  and  sympathy  and  expressing  admiration,  met  with  a 
friendly  response;  and  the  acqaintance  with  the  great  poet  thus 
commenced,  ripened  into  permanent  intimacy.  Miss  Jewsbury 
also  formed  a  friendship  with  Mrs.  Hemans;  and  in  early  life 
owed  something  to  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Alaric  Attila  Watts, 
while  resident  in  Manchester  as  editor  of  a  local  journal.  Her 
first  work,  "Phantasmagoria,  or  sketches  of  life  and  literature," 
was  published  in  1825;  her  second,  "Letters  to  the  Young," 
reached  the  fifth  edition  in  1843;  and  her  third,  "  Three  His- 
tories," in  wdiich  her  friend  Mrs.  Hemans  was  sketched,  became 
a  great  favourite  with  the  public.  Her  "  Lays  of  Leisure  Hours," 
1829,  were  praised  by  Christopher  North.  Miss  Jewsbury  was 
a  contributor  to  the  Athenceum  in  its  early  days,  and  to  other 
periodicals.  In  1832  she  married  the  Rev.  William  Fletcher, 
and  accompanied  him  on  a  religious  mission  to  India,  but  soon 
after  her  arrival  at  Bombay  fell  a  victim  to  cholera.  Words- 
worth said  of  her,  that  for  "  quickness  in  the  motions  of  her 
miud"  he  had  "never  known  her  equal;"  and  this  intellectual 
mobility,  combined  with  deep  seriousness  of  disposition,  gave  the 
charm  to  her  writings,  wdiich  made  them  very  popular  with  a 
considerable  section  of  the  reading  public. — F.  E. 
JOACHIM,  George.  See  Rhaeticus. 
•JOACHIM,  Joseph,  the  violinist,  was  bom  in  1830,  at 
Kitsee,  a  village  near  Presburg,  and  his  family  moved  with  him 
to  Pesth  in  the  following  year.  When  he  wras  four  years  and  a 
half  old,  he  began  to  learn  music  under  his  sister's  master,  wdio 
quickly  perceiving  his  rare  ability,  diffidently  advised  his  being 
placed  under  a  superior  instructor.  Szervacsinsky,  a  Pole,  the 
director  of  the  orchestra  at  the  theatre,  was  accordingly  selected 
to  be  Joachim's  teacher,  with  whom  he  studied  the  instrument 
upon  wdiich  he  has  become  famous.  After  two  years'  practice, 
in  1837  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  public,  when  he  played 
a  duet  with  his  master.  The  powers  of  the  young  artist  were 
warmly  recognized,  but  he  needed  not  popular  applause  to 
stimulate  him  to  further  exertion.  In  1838  Joachim  went  • 
to  Vienna  to  become  the  pupil  of  Bohn,  and  in  1842  to 
Leipsie,  where  he  wished  to  place  himself  under  David,  who, 
however,  avowed  that  there  was  nothing  he  could  teach  him, 
but  wdio  took  a  genuine  artist's  pleasure  in  practising  con- 
certed music  with  the  boy  proficient.  There  Joachim  studied 
counterpoint  and  composition  with  Hauptmann,  and,  more 
important,  made  the  friendship  of  Mendelssohn,  who  saw  at 
a  glance  into  the  pure  depths  of  his  artistic  spirit,  and  by  the 
warmth  of  his  own  genius  drew  forth  new  rays  from  that  of  his 
protegee.  In  1844  Joachim  first  came  to  London  ;  here  he  was 
received  as  an  infant  prodigy,  but  he  proved  himself  to  be  a 
mature  artist,  needing  no  concessions  for  his  tender  years,  but 
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challenging  the  severest  criticism,  and  competing  with  the  most 
distinguished  players  of  the  day.  Hither  lie  came  again  in 
1847,  in  1849,  in  1852,  in  1*58,  and  in  1859,  and  on  each 
return  he  showed  such  progress  beyond  what  he  had  before 
accomplished,  as  no  one  but  himself  could  have  achieved.      In 

1845  Joachim    visited    Paris    with    remarkable    success.      In 

1846  he  divided  the  office  of  concertmeister  at  Leipsic  with 
David  ;  thither  went  Liszt,  to  make  acquaintance  with  his  extra- 
ordinary talent,  authorized  to  engage  him  as  concertmeister 
to  the  duke  of  Weimar  in  1850.  Joachim  relinquished  this 
appointment  for  the  same  office  under  the  king  of  Hanover,  who 
successively  conferred  on  him  the  gold  medal  of  art  and  science, 
and  the  Guelphic  order;  but  while  no  artist  ever  merited  such 
distinctions  more  than  he,  there  never  was  one  who  prized  them 

i-  who  less  sought  them.  Joachim  one  year  spent  his 
vacation  at  the  university  of  Gottingen,  where  he  was  as  ardent 
in  the  perfecting  of  his  literary  attainments  as  any  student  to 
whom  this  was  the  sole  object  of  life.  In  1861  he  gave  a  series 
of  concerts  in  Vienna,  where  he  excited  the  wondering  delight 
of  all  who  heard  him  ;  and  he  gave  also  concerts  at  Pestb,  where 
the  years  of  his  infancy  had  been  passed,  and  where  he  now 

1  a  truly  national  welcome.  His  Hungarian  concerto,  in 
which  he  has  embodied  all  his  early  associations,  was  on  this 
occasion  heard  with  a  peculiar  interest.  Joachim  as  an  artist 
is  to  be  regarded  from  two  points  of  view;  first,  as  an  execu- 
tant, in  which  quality  he  is  pre-eminent,  but  which  quality  he 
never  obtrudes  upon  his  audience,  so  completely  does  he  make 
t  the  player  in  the  music  he  presents  to  us;  next,  as  an 
interpreter  of  that  deep  purpose  which  is  beyond  the  power  of 
notation  to  define,  in  respect  of  which  the  greatest  composer  is 
ntterlv  at  the  mercy  of  his  player,  and  in  which  Joachim  has 
not  a  rival.  His  compositions,  chiefly  for  his  instrument,  but 
including  some  characteristic  overtures  and  some  detached  songs, 
have  all  the  profound  earnestness  that  distinguishes  his  playing; 
but  though  there  be  in  all  an  intense  musical  feeling,  and  in 
some — the  "  Hebrew  Melodies,"  for  example — much  real  beauty, 
there  is  not  the  element  to  enchain  sympathy,  which  renders  his 
violin  performances  conspicuous  in  an  age  abounding  with  exe- 
cutive talent  of  the  highest  order. — G.  A.  M. 

JOAN,  Port-:. — The  story  of  this  famous  mythical  personage 
may  be  thus  briefly  stated.    When  Pope  Leo  IV.  died  in  855,  the 

and  people  of  Rome  having  met  to  elect  his  successor,  chose 

:  priest,  a  stranger  in  Rome,  who  had  acquired  an  immense 

'  ion  for  learning  and  virtue,  and  styled  him  John  VIII.  The 
supposed  priest  was  in  reality  a  young  Englishwoman,  daughter 
of  an   English  missionary,  who  had  been  established  at  Pulda. 

iful  and  talented,  she  had  fascinated  a  monk  of  the  con- 
vent at  Folds,  who  succeeded  in  inducing  her  to  assume  male 
attire  and  enter  the  convent  as  a  brother.  The  guilty  intercourse 
carried  only  means  of  this  disguise,  became  at  length  so  danger- 
ous as  to  force  the  lovers  to  fly.  They  wandered  through  Europe 
both  learning  and  teaching,  until  at  Athens,  where  they  were 
studying  Greek,  the  monk  died.  Joan  made  her  way  in  time 
d  opened  a  school  which  soon  became  the  resort  of 
all  lovers  of  learning.    After  her  election  the  administration  of 

aid  the  church  was  conducted  with  great  ability,  and  the 
praise  of  John  VIII.  was  universal.  In  the  hour  of  her  eleva- 
tion,   however,   Joan   fell   again   into   the   sin   which    had    first 

1  her;  and  heedless  of  the  consequences,  she  wa- 
ller part  in  a  solemn  religious  procession  on  one  of  the  rogation 
days  when  she  was  seized  with  the  pains  of  labour  a' 
lying  between  the  church  of  St.  Clement  and  the  Coliseum,  and 

horror  of  all  present  gave  birth  to  a  child  in  the  open 
street.  Roth  parent  and  child  died.  A  statue  was  erected  to 
preserve  the  infamy  of  the  fact,  and  it  was  determined  that  the 
pontiff  in  procession  should  never  again  pass  by  the  desecrated 
spot.  This  strange  tale,  which  the  protestants  vehemently  main- 
tained because  it  damaged  the  catholic  cause,  was  at  length 
overthrown  by  a  French  protestant  minister,  named  Rlondel, 
who  in  the  interests  of  truth  published  in  1647  an  "  Eel  : 
ment  de  la  question."     Despite  the  opposition  of  enraged  par- 

.  his  view  of  the  falsity  of  the  story  supported  by   Bayle, 

■/.,    Eekhardt,   and  others,  prevailed,   and   the   mythical 
nature  of  the  female  pope  is  now  generally  admitted.    A  critical 
examination  of  the  documents  relative  to  the  fable  of  Popi 
by  A.  Bianchi-Giovini,  appeared  in  Italian  in  1815. —  R.  H. 

JOAN  I..  Queen  of  Naples,  born  in  1327,  was  the  daughter 
of  Charles,  duke  of  Calabria,  and  of  Mary  of  Valois.     At  the 


death  of  her  father  she  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  While  quite 
young  she  had  been  married  to  Andrew  of  Hungary,  to  conciliate 
the  interests  of  the  two  branches  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  both  of 
which  had  claims  on  the  throne  of  Naples.  The  marriage  was 
unhappy  and  ended  fatally.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  against 
Andrew,  and  the  queen  is  supposed  to  have  approved  its  mur- 
derous intention.  Andrew  was  hanged  to  the  bar  of  a  window, 
and  Joan  made  no  effort  to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice.  At 
riod  she  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  contracted  a 
second  marriage  with  another  relative,  the  prince  of  Tarentum. 
King  Lewis  of  Hungary  resolved  to  avenge  the  death  of  Andrew, 
and  for  that  purpose  led  an  army  into  Italy,  and  marched  on 
Naples.  Joan  tied  and  took  refuge  in  Avignon,  where  she  was 
cited  before  Clement  VI.  to  clear  herself  from  participation  in 
the  murder.  The  town  of  Avignon  belonged  to  the  house  of 
Anjou;  and  Joan,  to  conciliate  the  pope  and  probably  to  secure 
a  dispensation  for  her  second  marriage,  conveyed  Avignon  to 
Clement  for  eighty  thousand  florins.  The  Hungarian  army 
being  decimated  by  plague,  Joan  was  reinstated  in  the  throne, 
and  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  lost  her  second  husband.  She 
immediately  took  a  third,  the  young  prince  of  Majorca,  who 
received  the  title  of  Prince  of  Calabria.  On  his  death  Joan 
married  a  fourth  time,  Otho  of  Brunswick  being  promoted  to 
the  vacant  honour.  She  had  no  children,  and  the  heir  to  the 
throne  was  Charles  of  Durazzo,  who  was  favoured  by  Pope 
Urban.  Pope  Clement,  however,  persuaded  Joan  to  name 
Louis,  duke  of  Anjou  as  her  heir.  Charles  iuvaded  Naples,  and 
captured  both  the  queen  and  her  husband.  Otho  was  set  at 
libertv ;  but  Joan  was  placed  in  confinement  and  afterwards 
suffocated,  22nd  May,  1382.— P.  E.  D. 

JOAN  II.,  Queen  of  Naples,  born  in  1370,  was  the  daughter 
of  Charles  of  Durazzo,  king  of  Naples.  She  succeeded  her 
brother  Ladislas  in  1414,  at  which  period  she  was  the  widow  of 
William  of  Austria,  her  first  husband,  by  whom  she  had  no 
children.  During  the  lifetime  of  her  husband  she  had  carried 
on  a  secret  intrigue  with  Count  Pandolfello.  On  her  accession 
the  count  was  made  grand  chamberlain.  Ry  the  advice  of  her 
council  Joan  married  Jacques  de  Bourbon,  count  of  La  Marche; 
and  not  long  after  the  marriage  the  bridegroom  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  misconduct  of  the  queen  in  her  favouritism 
of  Pandolfello.  The  latter  was  arrested,  put  to  the  torture, 
confessed,  and  was  executed  in  the  marketplace,  while  Joan  was 
condemned  to  rigorous  seclusion.  A  reconciliation  afterwards 
took  place,  and  Joan  recovered  her  liberty,  which  she  employed 
by  turning  the  tables  on  her  husband  and  sending  him  to  prison. 
Jacques  escaped,  and,  assuming  the  monastic  garb,  took  refuge 
in  the  Franciscan  convent  of  Resaneon.  The  rest  of  her  reign 
was  troublous.  In  her  old  age  she  attempted  to  constitute  Louis 
of  Anjou  her  heir,  but  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  throne  passed 
to  Alfonso  of  Arragon.     She  died  in  1435. — 1'.  E.  D. 

JOAN  OF  Arc,  the  heroic  Maid  of  Orleans,  was  the  daughter 
o  f  Jacques  DArc,  or  Dare,  and  of  Isabeau  Romee  his  wife,  village  is 
of  Domremy  on  the  borders  of  Lorraine,  and  was  born  in  1110 
or  1111.  She  received  the  usual  education  of  a  peasant  girl 
at  that  period,  and  was  taught  to  spin  and  sew,  and  repeat  her 
Paternoster  and  her  Ave  Maria,  but  not  to  read  or  to  write. 
From  her  early  years  she  was  employed  in  tending  the  flocks  of 
the  villagers,  anil  was  distinguished  only  by  her  simplicity  and 
kindness  of  heart,  and  her  ardent  piety.  At  that  period  the 
English  had  conquered  the  greater  part  of  her  native  country. 
Even  the  remote  village  of  Domremy  did  not  wholly  escape  the 
dangers  and  privations  of  these  evil  times;  and  on  one  occasion 
Joan  and  her  parents  were  compelled  to  seek  shelter  for  a  short 
time  from  the  storm  at  a  hostelry  in  Neufchateau.  The  perilous 
condition  of  her  native  land  produced  a  deep  impression  on  the 
ardent  and  enthusiastic  mind  of  Joan  ;  and  she  now  began 
to  fancy  that  she  saw  visions  of  saints,  and  heard  mysterious 
voices,  declaring  that  the  foreign  invaders  were  to  be  expelled, 
and  the  independence  of  France  established  by  her  aid.  The 
crisis  which  took  place  in  the  affairs  of  the  country,  when 
Orleans  was  invested  by  the  earl  of  S  ems  to  have 

given  a  definite  shape  to' these  phantoms  of  Joan's  brain. 

iced  that  she  was  commi  relieve 

the  city  and  to  crown  the  dauphin  at  Bheims.      With  consider- 
able difficulty,  assisted  by  her  uncle,  whom  she  had  convil 
the  truth  of' her  mission,  she  prevailed  upon  Robert  de  B 
court,  governor  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Vauconli  urs,  I 
her  in  Februarv,  1429,  to  the   French  court,  which  was  then 


held  at  Ohinon  in  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  betweeii  Fours  and 
Saumur,  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  distant.  Escorted  by 
the  Sires  de  Metz  and  de  Poulengy  she  reached  the  vicinity  of 
Chinon,  and  with  some  difficulty  obtained  admission  to  the 
presence  of  Charles.  After  some  conversation  with  the  king 
and  his  courtiers,  and  a  long  examination  before  the  university 
and  parliament  at  Poitiers,  the  popular  opinion  was  so  strongly 
expressed  in  favour  of  the  Maid  that  the  royal  counsellors  were 
constrained,  with  considerable  misgivings,  to  recommend  that 
her  services  should  be  accepted.  Her  presence  among  the  troops 
at  Blois,  and  the  fame  of  her  supernatural  powers  had  an  extra- 
ordinary effect  in  raising  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  soldiers, 
and  it  was  resolved  immediately  to  make  an  attempt,  under  her 
direction,  to  throw  two  convoys  of  provisions  into  Orleans,  which 
was  now  reduced  to  the  utmost  need.  This  difficult  enterprise 
was  performed  with  complete  success,  and  Joan  herself  entered 
the  beleagnered  city  on  the  29th  April.  Anxious  to  raise  the 
if  possible,  without  bloodshed,  she  sent  repeated  warnings 
to  the  besiegers  to  depart,  under  p<dn  of  vengeance  from  heaven ; 
but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  they  answered  only  with  scoffs 
and  ribaldry.  On  the  4th  of  May  a  part  of  the  garrison  made  a 
sally  against  the  English  bastile  of  St.  Loup,  but  were  driven 
back.  Joan  heard  the  noise  of  the  fray,  and  galloping  to  the  spot, 
plunged  headlong  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  leading  the 
troops  on  to  a  second  onset,  succeeded  in  storming  the  bastile. 
The  remaining  bastiles  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Loire  were 
carried  by  assault  on  the  Gth  and  7th  of  May,  and  the  garrisons 
put  to  the  sword,  and  on  the  8th  the  English  generals,  dispirited 
by  these  defeats,  and  finding  that  their  troops  were  panic-stricken 
at  the  approach  of  "  the  sorceress,"  as  they  termed  her,  raised  the 
siege  and  retreated  to  Mehun-sur-Loire.  The  anniversary  of  this 
deliverance  is  still  held  sacred  at  Orleans.  Having  thus  achieved 
the  first  part  of  her  promise,  the  relief  of  Orleans,  Joan  hastened 
to  Tours,  where  Charles  was  now  residing,  and  urged  him  to 
undertake  at  once  the  expedition  to  Rheims.  It  was  deemed 
necessary,  however,  in  the  first  instance,  to  reduce  the  other 
posts  which  the  English  still  held  on  the  Loire.  Jargeau  was 
stormed,  Joan  as  usual  leading  the  assault  with  indomitable 
courage,  and  Beaugency  and  Mehun  were  surrendered  without 
resistance.  The  remainder  of  the  English  army  under  Talbot 
retreated  towards  the  Seine,  but  was  overtaken  near  the  village 
of  Patay,  18th  June,  and  so  terror-struck  were  the  troops  at 
the  idea  of  the  Maid's  supernatural  power,  that  they  fled  almost 
without  striking  a  blow.  The  brave  Talbot  himself  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  upwards  of  two  thousand  men  were  killed  in  the 
pursuit.  Joan  now  renewed  her  entreaty  that  the  king  should 
set  forth  to  be  crowned  at  Rheims,  though  that  city  and  even- 
other  stronghold  on  the  way  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
And  Charles,  indisposed  as  he  was  to  personal  exertion,  was 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  his  benefactor,  supported 
as  they  were  by  the  popular  voice  and  the  wishes  of  his  troops. 
Difficulties  and  perils  seemed  to  vanish  at  the  approach  of  the 
Maid.  Troyes,  Chalons,  and  Rheims  in  sticcession  opened  their 
gates  as  if  in  concert  to  welcome  their  king.  On  the  16th  of 
July  Charles  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  the  city  of  Rheims, 
and  on  the  following  day  was  solemnly  crowned  in  its  cathedral, 
his  deliverer  standing  by  his  side  before  the  high  altar  during 
the  ceremony  with  her  banner  unfurled  in  her  hand.  Joan  now 
regarded  her  mission  as  accomplished,  and  asked  the  king  to 
"  allow  her  to  return  to  her  father  and  mother  to  keep  her  flocks 
and  herds  as  before,  and  do  all  things  as  she  was  wont  to  do." 
But  Charles  and  his  captains,  though  they  did  not  themselves 
credit  her  divine  commission,  were  well  aware  of  her  influence 
over  the  soldiers  and  the  people,  and  by  their  urgent  entreaties 
induced  her  to  remain.  Laon  and  other  strong  towns  opened  their 
gates  to  the  kiuur;  but  the  army  was  repulsed  in  an  attack  upon 
Paris,  and  the  Maid  was  severely  wounded.  She  once  more  de- 
termined to  retire  from  the  contest,  but  was  again  induced  by 
renewed  entreaties  to  lay  aside  her  resolution.  Charles,  in  the 
midst  of  his  successes,  led  back  his  troops  into  winter  quarters, 
and  by  his  supineness  lost  a  most  favourable  opportunity  of 
completing  his  triumph.  Joan  spent  the  winter  at  the  court  in 
Bourges  or  its  neighbourhood,  ami  in  December  received  from 
the  king  letters  patent  of  nobility  to  herself  ami  her  family. 
Her  birthplace  was  at  her  request  also  declared  to  be  exempted 
in  future  from  any  kind  of  impost,  a  privilege  which  it  retained 
for  more  than  three  centuries.  At  the  return  of  spring,  1430, 
the  Erench  army  again  took  the  field.    Joan  displayed  her  accus- 


tom -d  bravery  in  several  skirmishes,  and  on  the  21st  of  May 
threw  herself  into  the  fortress  of  Compiegne,  which  was  besieged 
by  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  In  a  sally  which  was  made  on  the 
evening  of  her  arrival  she  was  taken  prisoner — there  is  reason 
to  believe  through  the  treachery  of  the  governor,  Guillaume  do 
Flavy,  a  brave  but  harsh  and  savage  officer,  who  envied  her 
renown.  After  having  been  transferred  in  succession  to  several 
prisons,  Joan  was  sold  by  John  of  Luxemburg  for  10,000  livres 
to  the  English,  by  whom  she  was  treated  with  great  cruelty,  and 
ultimately  brought  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  witchcraft  before  an 
ecclesiastical  tribunal  presided  over  by  Pierre  Cauchon,  bishop  of 
Beauvais,  a  base  and  cruel  priest,  and  by  Jean  Lemaitre,  vicar- 
general  of  the  inquisition.  The  whole  proceedings  were  of  the 
most  infamous  character,  and  the  condemnation  of  the  unfor- 
tunate girl  was  determined  beforehand.  She  displayed  in  her 
defence,  not  only  a  courageous  spirit,  but  remarkable  discretion 
and  good  sense.  She  was  of  course  found  guilty  of  sorcery  and 
heresy  in  May,  1431,  and  having  under  the  terror  of  death 
signed  a  formula  of  abjuration,  she  was  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment,  "with  the  bread  of  grief  and  the  water  of  anguish 
for  her  food."  The  object  of  these  proceedings  was  to  degrade 
her  in  public  opinion,  and  then  to  find  a  pretext  for  putting  her 
to  death.  By  some  means  or  other,  by  fraud  or  violence,  she 
was  induced  to  clothe  herself  in  a  suit  of  men's  apparel,  and 
was  in  consequence  pronounced  a  heretic  relapsed,  and  con- 
demned to  death.  On  the  30th  of  May  she  was  burned  alive  in  the 
market-place  of  Rouen,  protesting  to  the  last  that  her  voices  were 
unfeigned,  and  that  in  obeying  them  she  had  obeyed  the  will  of 
God.  The  infamous  treatment  of  this  noble-minded,  generous, 
courageous,  patriotic,  and  devoted  woman,  reflects  deep  disgrace 
on  all  parties  connected  with  it — the  English  authorities,  the 
renegade  Frenchmen,  her  judges  and  accusers,  and  on  the  king 
of  France,  who  immersed  in  his  voluptuous  pleasures,  made  no 
effort  to  save  the  subject  to  whom  he  was  so  deeply  indebted. 
Her  father  died  of  grief  at  the  tidings  of  her  cruel  fate ;  her 
mother  survived  for  many  years,  and  was  supported  by  a 
pension  from  the  city  of  Orleans.  The  memory  of  the  Maid  of 
Orleans  and  her  noble  deeds  was  long  cherished  by  the  French 
people,  and  her  story  has  been  the  theme  of  many  a  poet  in 
England  and  Germany,  as  well  as  in  France.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  an  impostor,  who  pretended  to  be  Joan  of  Arc  escaped 
from  her  captivity,  was  acknowledged  so  early  as  1436,  by  many 
and  even  by  Joan's  brothers  as  the  heroine  of  Orleans. — J.  T. 

JOAN  or  JEANNE  D'ALBRET,  Queen  of  Navarre,  born  at 
Pau,  7th  January,  1528,  was  the  only  daughter  of  John  II., 
king  of  Navarre,  and  of  Marguerite  of  France.  John,  though 
nominally,  was  scarcely  territorially  king  of  Navarre.  He  pos- 
sessed, however,  Lower  Navarre,  Beam,  the  counties  of  Foix, 
d'Albret,  Armagnae,  and  other  extensive  seigneuries.  Charles  V. 
coveted  these  provinces,  which  would  have  opened  his  way  into 
France;  and  proposed  to  acquire  them  by  wedding  his  son  Philip 
II.  to  Joan  the  heiress.  Francis  I.,  her  uncle,  entered  his  pro- 
test against  the  scheme  and  affianced  Joan  to  John,  duke  of 
Cleves.  The  scheme  of  Francis,  however,  was  also  unsuccessful. 
Joan  appeared  at  the  court  of  France,  and  was  soon  famed  for 
her  wit  and  beauty.  Admirers  flocked  round  the  young  princess, 
who  appears  to  have  made  her  own  selection.  She  fixed  on 
Antoine  de  Bourbon,  duke  of  Vendome,  and  married  him  at 
Moulins  in  1548.  At  that  period,  says  Brantome,  "she  loved 
a  ball  as  much  as  a  sermon,"  and  counselled  her  husband,  who 
was  inclined  to  Calvinism,  to  let  the  new  opinions  alone.  Her 
indifference,  however,  did  not  last  long.  Joan  was  soon  distin- 
guished for  the  grasp  of  her  understanding,  her  knowledge  of 
public  affairs,  and  the  invincible  heart  that  could  meet  adversity. 
At  the  death  of  her  father  she  was  at  the  French  court,  and 
only  took  possession  of  her  estates  against  the  orders  of  the  king 
of  France,  who  wished  to  acquire  Beam.  Her  first  step  was  to 
protect  her  subjects  against  religious  persecution ;  and  so  ener- 
getic was  she  in  her  hostility  to  the  inquisition  that  the  pope 
went  the  length  of  assigning  her  kingdom  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 
Joan  now  embraced  protestantism,  and  had  to  defend  herself 
against  the  Guises,  the  court  of  Spain,  and  the  court  of  Rome. 
To  add  to  her  troubles,  when  she  turned  to  protestantism  her 
husband  returned  to  Romanism,  was  appointed  lieutenant-general 
of  the  kingdom,  and  was  carried  off  from  the  effects  of  a  fatal 
wound  received  at  the  siege  of  Rouen.  She  now  became  the 
special  object  of  persecution,  and  was  threatened  with  the  loss  of 
all  she  possessed,  if  in  the  course  of  six  months  she  did  not  seek 
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absolution.  In  August,  1505,  Joan  at  Nerac  received  a  visit 
fipm  the  king  of  France  and  Catherine  de  Mcdieis.  For  the 
sake  of  peace  she  consented  to  the  reintroduction  of  the  mass  in 
her  states.  In  1507,  on  the  demand  of  the  estates  of  Beam, 
she  established  Calvinism  throughout  her  kingdom.  In  the 
■wars  that  followed  she  occupied  a  place  of  no  small  note. 
"  The  service  of  God  and  the  progress  of  the  Reformation" — 
such  were  now  her  main  thoughts  and  most  constant  watch- 
words. She  harangued  the  Huguenots  and  presented  to  them 
her  son,  the  young  Henry  of  Beam.  She  took  an  oath  and 
called  on  them  also  to  take  an  oath  "  on  soul,  honour,  and  life," 
never  to  abandon  the  cause.  In  apolitical  sense  the  cause  was 
not  successful ;  but  the  peace  of  St.  Germain-en- Laye  suspended 
for  a  time  the  massacres  earned  on  in  the  name  of  religion. 
■e  an  unwilling  consent  to  the  marriage  of  her  son  with 
rite  of  Valois,  and  she  repaired  to  Blois  there  to  meet 
I  "        is  and  Charles  IX.,  who  on  their  side  came 

also  to  Blois,  August,  1 "» 7 1 .  After  a  life  of  trouble  and  anxiety, 
but  not  undistinguished  by  heroism,  she  departed  on  the  9th 
June,  1572.  A  report  ran  that  she  was  poisoned  by  means  of 
a  pair  of  gloves,  but  no  proof  was  established.  Joan  cul'.i- 
literature,  and  wrote  both  prose  and  verse. — P.  E.  D, 

JOANES.     See  Jdanez. 

J.  iA0     S  •  John. 

JUCUNDUS,  Johannes,  the  Latinized  form 
of  the  name  of  Giovanni  Giocondo,  a  learned  dominican  monk 
and  architect  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Of  the  exact  period  of  his 
birth  there  is  some  doubt.  Vasari,  in  his  life  of  Fra  Giocondo, 
says  that  he  was  born  in  1113;  yet  in  his  life  of  Raphael 
he  says  that  Giocondo  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  in  1537. 
But  Vasari  was  always  reckless  as  to  dates,  and  that  Giocondo 
was  bjrn  at  least  as  early  as  1-143  may  be  assumed  from  the 
statement  of  Raphael,  who  was  associated  with  him  as  architect 
of  St.  Peter's,  that  in  1514  he  was  "above  eighty  years  old;  " 
for  though  Raphael  might  easily  have  made  a  mistake  of  nine  or 
ten  years  in  an  old  man's  age,  he  could  hardly  have  been  mis- 
taken to  the  extent  of  five-and-thirty  years.  Giovanni  Giocondo 
was  educated  at  Rome  ;  became  deeply  learned  in  Greek,  then  an 
u  accomplishment ;  and  in  this  language  was  the  instructor 
of  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger,  who  speaks  of  him  as  a  prodigy  of 
learning.  He  also  became  well  versed  in  theology,  and  assumed 
the  habit  of  a  dominican.  Whilst  at  Rome  he  studied  the 
antiquities  of  that  city,  and  made  himself  a  skilful  architect 
and  designer.  Among  other  things  he  decorated  several  churches 
(of  which  Vasari  gives  a  list)  with  perspective  views  in  in-laid 
wood-work  (tarsialura).  He  was  for  some  time  in  the  service 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  who  employed  him  to  restore  the 
Roman  bridge  Delia  Pietra  at  Verona ;  in  which  city  he  also 
built  part  if  not  the  whole  of  the  famous  palace  Del  Consiglio, 
the  campanile  of  Sta.  Maria-in-Organo,  and  two  of  the  city  gates. 
In  1499  he  was  invited  by  Louis  XII.  to  Paris,  where  during  the 
next  eight  years  he  constructed  the  bridges  of  Notre  Dame  and 
St.  Michel.  Giocondo  had  become  especially  famous  for  what 
would  now  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  the  civil  engineer ;  accord- 
ingly when  the  council  of  Venice  sought  to  avert  the  ruin  which 
threatened  the  city  by  the  filling  up  of  the  lagunes,  Giocondo 
was  one  of  those  to  whom  they  applied  to  furnish  plans. 
Giocondo's  scheme,  which  was  that  approved  of,  was  to  divert  the 
greater  part  of  the  waters  of  the  river  Brenta  towards  Chi 
a  work  of  vast  labour,  but  proved  thoroughly  bug 
and  the  architect  was  said  to  have  earned  the  title  of  the  second 
founder  of  Venice.  But  when  in  1513  it  was  desired  to  rebuild 
the  bridge  of  the  Rialto,  and  the  neighbouring  quarter  of  the  city 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  the  council  rejected  the  magni- 
ficent design  prepared  by  Giocondo  in  favour  of  the  less  costly 
plan,  of  an  obscure  architect,  and  Giocondo  left  the  city  in  disgust, 
and.  could  not  be  induced  to  return  to  it.  Proceeding  t 
he  was,  on  the  death  of  Bramante  in  1514,  appointed  architect 
's  conjointly  with  Sangallo  and  the  painter  Raphael. 
But  Giocondo  was  now  an  old  man,  and  his  share  seems  to  have 
been  coufincd  to  the  foundations  of  the  building,  which  he  judi- 
ciously caused  to  be  extended  far  beyond  those  constructed  by 
Bramante,  and  very  greatly  strengthened.  How  long  he  lived  in 
Rome  is  not  certainly  known.  Recent  Italian  writers  place  his 
death  at  about  1530.  Giocondo  was  almost  as  distinguished  in 
his  day  for  his  learning  as  his  architectural  ability.  He  copied 
above  two  thousand  ancient  inscriptions  which  he  found  in 
various  parts  of  Italy,  and  presented  them  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici. 
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Whilst  at  Paris  he  discovered  a  considerable  number  of  the  lost 
epistles  of  Pliny,  which  were  published  by  Aldus  Manutius  in 
1508.  He  also  edited,  chiefly  for  the  press  of  Manutius  and  in 
some  instances  for  the  first  time,  several  other  classic  works, 
including  the  De  Rusticis  of  Cato,  Ca?sar's  Commentaries,  and 
the  remains  of  Frontmns,  Aurelius  Victor,  and  Vitruvius,  to 
which  last  he  wrote  a  commentary  and  supplied  lost  pas 
but  his  emendations  are  not  considered  of  much  value. — J.  T-e. 

JOECHER,  Christian  Gottlieb,  an  eminent  German 
litterateur,  was  bom  at  Leipsic  on  the  20th  July,  1(194,  and  began 
the  study  of  medicine  in  his  native  town,  but  by  degrees  turned 
to  that  of  theology  and  literary  history.  He  soon  became  such 
a  proficient  in  rhetoric,  that  for  a  long  time  he  used  to  be 
employed  in  delivering  funeral  orations,  which  were  printed  at 
the  cost  of  the  heirs :  upwards  of  a  hundred  were  published 
by  him  in  this  way.  At  the  same  time  he  studied  Leibnitz  and 
Wolff,  of  the  system  of  which  latter  he  became  a  most  zealous 
advocate  and  propagator.  His  father,  a  merchant,  leaving  him 
no  other  heritage  but  an  honest  name,  he  had  to  resort  to  private 
teaching  and  his  pen  for  subsistence.  He  was  therefore  glad  to 
be  admitted  by  Rabener  as  sub-editor  of  the  Acta  Eruditorwn, 
which  he  continued  till  1739.  In  1730  he  obtained  the  chair 
of  philosophy,  to  which  in  1732  was  added  that  of  history.  In 
1742  he  was  besides  appointed  principal  librarian  to  the  univer- 
sity. His  opus  magnum  is  his  "Allgemeines  Gelehrtenlexicon," 
4  vols  ,  1750-51,  which  occupied  him  for  fifteen  years.  It  was 
at  once  hailed  as  a  great  desideratum,  and  established  its  author's 
fame.  Several  supplements  to  it  have  been  published  from  time 
to  time  by  F.  T.  G.  Dunckel,  Adelung,  Rotermund,  and  others. 
Jtiecher's  other  works,  consisting  chiefly  of  Latin  treatises,  are 
of  no  importance,  and  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion.  He  died 
at  Leipsic  on  the  10th  May,  1758. — (See  Ernesti,  Mtmoria 
C.  G.  Jocheri  in  his  Opuscula  Oratoria.) — K.  E. 

JOHN  :  The  sovereigns  and  other  distinguished  persons  of 
this  name  are  here  noticed  in  the  following  order — 1,  emperors 
of  the  east ;  2,  kings  and  princes  in  the  alphabetical  order  of 
their  respective  countries  ;  3,  princes  not  sovereigns  ;  4,  popes  ; 
5,  ecclesiastics,  &c,  in  the  order  of  their  surnames. 

RYZANTINE  EMFKKOR8. 

John  L.  surnamed  Zijiisces,  succeeded  Nicephorns  II.  on 
the  Bvzantine  throne.  He  was  gifted  with  remarkable  talents 
and  a  heroic  spirit,  although  in  his  case  these  commanding 
qualities  were  marred  by  much  that  was  deeply  criminal.  Yet 
his  faults  belonged  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived — an  age  of 
rapine,  treachery,  and  blood.  To  gain  the  imperial  sccpfre,  he 
despatched  Nicephorus  by  poison  ;  and  Theophania,  the  widow 
of  his  victim,  became  the  spouse  of  her  husband's  murderer. 
The  political  and  military  genius  of  Zimisces  infused  new  life 
into  the  drooping  realm.  Under  his  regime  the  Byzantine 
empire  began  to  recover,  as  that  of  the  Saracens  decayed ;  and 
in  the  campaigns  of  970-73  he  totally  defeated  the  Bulgarians 
and  the  Russians,  extending  at  the  same  time  his  brilliant 
oriental  victories  even  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Bagdad.  The 
greater  part  of  his  career  was  spent  in  the  camp,  where  his 
peculiar  talents  were  most  conspicuous ;  and  he  bid  fair  to 
the  empire  to  aU  its  former  glory,  when  his  ambitious 
course  was  cut  short  by  an  untimely  death — the  effect  of  poison 
prepared  for  him  by  those  who  dreaded  the  consequences  of  some 
meditated  reforms — in  97G. 

John  II.,  suraamed  Calo-Joannt:s,  son  of  Alexius  Com- 
nenus,  was  born  in  1088,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1118. 
He  was  the  best  and  greatest  of  the  Comnenian  princes,  and  was 
distinguished  by  his  amiable  disposition  and  his  blameless  life. 
His  sister,  the  celebrated  Anna  Comnena,  formed  a  conspiracy 
against  him,  with  the  view  of  placing  her  husband  Bryennins  on 
the  throne.  Her  treason  was  discovered,  and  her  accomplices 
were  seized  and  convicted  ;  but  the  clemency  of  John  spared  their 
lives,  and  even  ultimately  restored  their  estates.  In  the  second 
vear  of  his  reign  he  inflicted  several  defeats  on  the  Turks,  who  had 
made  an  inroad  into  Phrygia,  and  drove  them  back  into  their  own 
territories.  He  next  expelled  the  Scythians  from  Thrace,  defeated 
the  Servians  and  Huns,  and  repeatedly  marched  in  triumph  to 
Antioch  and  Aleppo.  A  second  time  the  Turks  were  driven  by 
his  victorious  arms  to  the  mountains,  and  the  maritime  provinces 
of  Asia  for  a  time  freed  from  their  devastations.  He  began  to 
indulge  the  hope  of  restoring  the  ancient  limits  of  the  empire, 
when  he  accidentally  met  his  death  from  a  poisoned  arrow, 
which  dropped  from  his  quiver  and  wounded  his  hand  while  he 
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was  hunting  the  wild  boar  in  the  valley  of  Anazarbns  in  1113. 
John  was  chaste,  frugal,  abstemious,  and  remarkable  for  his 
clemency.  During  his  government  the  penalty  of  death  was 
abolished  in  the  Boman  empire.  He  was  ironically  named 
Calo-Joannes,  or  John  the  Handsome,  on  account  of  his  dimin- 
utive stature,  swarthy  complexion,  and  harsh  features,  but  his 
grateful  subjects  applied  the  designation  seriously  to  the  beau- 
ties of  his  mind. — J.  T. 

John  III.  (Ducas  Vatatzks),  bom  at  Didymoticum  in 
Thrace  in  1193,  was  the  son-in-law  and  successor  of  Theodore 
Lascaris  1.,  who  had  enlarged  the  principality  of  Nice  in  Bithynia 
to  imperial  dimensions.  In  1222  Vatatzes  commenced  his  long 
and  remarkable  reign,  which,  lasting  for  thirty-three  years, 
reflected  rare  lustre  on  the  endowments,  moral  and  intellectual, 
.it'  him  "ho  swayed  the  sceptre.  Under  his  rule,  as  the  Latin 
em] )ire  dissolved",  the  Greek  empire  over  which  he  so  worthily 
presided,  began  once  more  to  gain  ascendancy.  His  military 
achievements  were  alike  important  and  successful.  Rescuing 
his  provinces  from  native  and  foreign  usurpers,  he  also  by  the 
construction  of  a  fleet  obtained  the  command  of  the  Helles- 
pont, and  reigned  supreme  from  the  Turkish  frontiers  to  the 
Adriatic  .sea.  Nor  was  his  internal  administration  less  deserving 
of  praise.  Retaining  friendly  relations  with  the  Turks,  he  had 
at  least  partial  leisure  to  encourage  internal  improvements ;  and 
all  his  accustomed  energy  he  devoted  to  such  a  task.  Agricul- 
ture and  commerce  found  in  him  a  zealous  patron;  while  the 
education  of  youth  and  the  revival  of  learning  were  the  most 
serious  objects  of  his  care.  He  died  on  the  30th  October,  1255, 
deeply  and  universally  lamented  by  his  subjects. 

John  IV.  was  the  son  of  Theodore  Lascaris  II.,  and  eight 
)  gars  old  at  his  father's  death.  He  was  deprived  of  his  sight, 
and  consigned  to  privacy  and  oblivion  by  Michael  Palaeologus, 
an  illustrious  Greek  noble  who  afterwards  usurped  the  throne. 
This  crime  was  perpetrated  on  the  25th  December,  1261. 

John  V.     See  Cantacuzene. 

John  VI.  (Palseologus),  born  in  1332,  was  the  son  of 
Andronicus  the  Younger  and  Anne,  a  princess  of  the  house  of 
Savoy.  At  his  father's  demise  in  1341,  he  was  left  when  only 
in  his  ninth  year  under  the  guardianship  of  the  regent,  John 
Cantacuzene,  who  had  rendered  important  services  to  the  state, 
and  was  subsequently  induced,  rather  by  the  pressure  of  events 
than  from  any  treasonable  motive,  to  assume  the  imperial  title. 
For  years  intestine  discord  raged  with  varying  success;  and 
while  the  vital  energies  of  the  empire  were  thus  being  rapidly 
exhausted,  barbarian  invaders  were  pressing  upon  its  frontiers 
from  every  side.  Cantacuzene,  notwithstanding,  triumphed  for 
the  time,  but  his  reign  was  agitated  by  the  strife  of  faction ; 
and  when  he  surrendered  the  crown  for  a  cloister  in  1355, 
John  Palseologus  resumed  the  imperial  purple.  During  the  long 
period  that  elapsed  until  the  decease  of  the  latter,  the  empire 
sunk  into  a  condition  of  complete  decrepitude.  Weak  and  volup- 
tuous, John  could  oppose  no  effectual  barrier  to  the  victories  of 
the  Turkish  Amurath,  whose  vassal  in  the  end  he  virtually 
bee  tie.     He  died  in  1391. 

John  VII.  (Pal.eologcs),  was  born  in  1390,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Manuel  in  1425.  For  the  decadence  of  the 
imperial  power  this  prince  derived  a  species  of  compensation 
from  the  interest  he  took  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  great 
object  of  his  life  was  to  effect  re-union  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  churches ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  its  accomplish- 
ment he  went  to  Italy,  visited  the  pope,  and  attended  the 
council  of  Ferrara  in  1438.  The  resuscitation  of  the  study  of 
Greek  literature  in  western  Europe  was  the  indirect  but  invalu- 
able result  of  the  eastern  sovereign's  Italian  journey;  the 
learned  men  who  followed  in  his  train  having  been  instrumental 
in  reviving  it  in  the  land  they  visited,  after  the  long  oblivion  of 
many  hundred  years.  John  Pala:ologus  died  in  1448,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  younger  brother  Constantine,  the  last  of  the 
Byzantine  emperors. — J.  J. 

KINGS    OF    ARRAGON. 

John  I.,  born  in  1350,  was  the  son  of  Pedro  IV.,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  1387.  His  reign  was  troubled  by  the  intrigues  of 
his  mother-in-law,  Sibilla,  and  by  the  turbulence  of  his  Sicilian 
and  Sardinian  subjects.  Personally,  however,  he  was  almost 
entirely  de%'oted  to  luxurious  amusements.  He  was  killed  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse  in  1395. 

John  II..  born  in  1397,  son  of  Ferdinand  the  Just.  He 
became  king  of  Navarre  in  virtue  of  his  wife  Blanche,  daughter 


of  Charles  III.,  in  1425,  and  succeeded  his  brother,  Alfonso  V., 
on  the  throne  of  Arragon,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia  in  1458.  From 
a  very  early  period  he  was  engaged  in  intrigues  in  Castile, 
during  the  reign  of  his  imbecile  namesake,  Juan  II.  of  that 
kingdom  (who  must  not  be  confounded  with  him),  and  of  his 
son  Henry  IV.  The  marriage  of  the  infante  Fernando  (son 
of  John  of  Arragon)  to  Isabella,  daughter  of  John  and  sister 
of  Heniy  of  Castile,  united  the  two  crowns.  The  eldest  son 
of  John,  Charles — better  known  as  the  prince  of  Viana — was 
entitled  to  the  crown  of  Navarre  on  the  death  of  his  mother. 
This  prince  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  hostilities  with  his 
father  in  assertion  of  his  claim ;  but  the  latter  was  compelled 
to  cede  to  him  half  the  revenues  of  Navarre,  and  the  Castilian 
subjects  of  John  compelled  him  to  invest  the  prince  with 
sovereign  authority  in  that  province.  The  prince  died  in  1461, 
not  without  suspicions  of  having  been  poisoned.  The  death  of 
John  in  1479  left  the  way  open  for  the  union  of  the  whole  of 
Spain  under  the  sceptre  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. — F.  M.  W. 

KING    OF    BOHEMIA. 

JOHN  of  Luxemburg,  surnamed  the  Blind,  was  the 
son  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VII.,  and  was  born  in  1295.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  was  a  successful  competitor  for  the  throne 
of  Bohemia,  in  opposition  to  the  duke  of  Carinthia.  John  was 
a  valiant  and  skilful  soldier,  and  acquired  great  distinction  in  the 
Italian  and  Lithuanian  wars ;  he  conquered  Silesia,  and  subse- 
quently obtained  the  crown  of  Poland.  John  lost  his  life  in  the 
famous  battle  of  Crecy  (26th  August,  1346),  fighting  on  the 
side  of  the  French  against  the  English  under  Edward  III.  He 
was  old  and  blind,  but  on  hearing  that  his  son  was  wounded 
and  forced  to  abandon  the  field,  and  that  the  Black  Prince  was 
carrying  everything  before  him,  he  resolved  to  charge  in  person. 
Placing  himself  between  two  knights,  whose  bridles  were  inter- 
laced on  either  side  with  his,  the  brave  old  man  charged  gallantly 
on  the  victorious  enemy,  and  fell  along  with  his  companions. 
His  crest — three  ostrich  feathers,  with  the  motto,  "  Ich  dien"  (I 
serve) — was  adopted  by  the  Black  Prince,  and  has  ever  since  been 
borne  by  the  princes  of  Wales. — J.  T. 

DUKES    OF    BRITTANY. 

John  V.,  born  in  1338;  died  at  Nantes,  1399;  was  the  son 
of  John  de  Montfort,  and  in  the  wars  of  the  period  took  part 
with  the  English.  On  this  account  he  was  driven  out  of  his 
duchy,  and  took  refuge  in  England.  The  French  attempting 
to  take  possession  of  Brittany,  the  duke  was  recalled,  received 
with  acclamation  at  Rennes,  and  reinstated.  He  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Edward  III.  of  England ;  and  afterwards  a  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Kent ;  and  later  Joan,  daughter  of  Charles  the 
Bad,  king  of  Navarre.  Joan  afterwards  married  Henry  IV.,  king 
of  England. 

John  VI.,  called  the  Good,  or  the  Wise,  was  bom  24th 
December,  1389  ;  died  in  1442.  In  the  wars  between  the  French 
and  English  he  took  the  French  side,  and  in  1415  raised  ten 
thousand  men,  but  was  too  late  for  the  battle  of  Agincourt. 
For  his  service  he  obtained  the  town  of  St.  Malo.  In  1416  he 
was  employed  to  summon  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  also  acted 
as  negotiator  to  procure  peace  with  the  English,  having  obtained 
a  truce  for  his  own  duchy.  In  1420  he  was  confined  to  the 
castle  of  Clisson,  when  his  duchess  summoned  his  vassals  and 
procured  his  release.  After  this  he  endeavoured  to  preserve  his 
duchy  in  peace,  sometimes  acknowledging  Charles  VII.  and 
sometimes  the  English.  He  is  described  as  the  handsomest 
prince  in  Europe,  splendid  in  dress  and  equipments,  just  and 
charitable  in  disposition,  and  agreeable  in  manner.  By  his  wife, 
Jeanne  of  France,  he  had  three  sons  and  a  daughter. — P.  E.  D. 

DUKE    OF    BURGUNDY. 

John,  surnamed  Sans  Peur,  eldest  son  of  Philip  the  Bold  and 
Margaret  of  Flanders,  was  bom  at  Dijon,  28th  May,  1371.  At  the 
death  of  his  grandfather,  the  count  of  Flanders,  he  received  the 
title  of  Count  of  Nevers,  which  he  bore  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
father.  While  quite  a  youth  he  was  distinguished  for  the  energy 
and  activity  with  which  he  raised  subsidies  for  the  wars  of  the 
duke  with  the  great  towns  of  Bruges,  Ghent,  and  Ypres.  Appointed 
lieutenant-general  of  Burgundy,  he  threatened  to  confiscate  the 
property  of  the  clergy,  and  compelled  them  to  bear  their  part  in 
the  repayment  of  forty  thousand  livres  borrowed  from  the  states 
of  Dijon.  In  1385  his  marriage  was  celebrated  with  Marguerite, 
daughter  of  Albert  duke  of  Bavaria.  In  1396  he  left  Paris  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  brilliant  army  employed  against 
the  Turks.     Hungary  was  menaced,  and  Bajazet  was  vaunting 
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that  he  would  march  through  Christendom,  and  feed  his  horse 
on  the  high  altar  of  St.  Peter's.  The  crusading  army  was  full 
of  hope,  but  the  defeat  at  Nicopolis,  28th  September,  1396, 
destroyed  the  expectations  of  the  christians,  and  left  John  a 
prisoner  only  to  be  released  on  payment  of  an  enormous  ransom. 
From  the  war  he  only  brought  home  his  new  title  Sans  Peur 
(the  Fearless),  by  which  he  has  been  known  in  history.  In  1401 
i'hilip  the  Bold  divided  his  dominion  between  his  sons,  in  the 
Sua  that  discord  might  arise  in  the  event  of  his  death.  John 
was  to  have  Burgundy,  and  after  his  mother's  death  the  counties 
of  Flanders  and  Artois,  with  some  minor  lordships.  The  rest 
of  the  states  were  given  to  the  two  other  children.  Duke 
Philip  died  in  1404,  and  John  proceeded  to  Paris  to  do  homage 
to  Charles  VI.  of  France.  There  his  daughter  .Marguerite  was 
espoused  by  the  duke  of  Guienne,  and  his  eldest  son  was 
affianced  to  a  French  princess.  John  soon  became  involved  in 
the  internal  troubles  of  France,  and  took  the  opposite  side  to 
the  duke  of  Orleans.  He  was  extremely  popular  with  the  people, 
and  gained  the  goodwill  of  the  citizens  of  Paris  by  allowing 
them  once  more  to  carry  arms,  to  place  chains  across  their 
streets,  and  to  re-establish  the  gates  of  the  city.  In  140G  he 
pointed  guardian  of  the  dauphin  and  of  the  lung's  younger 
children,  but  his  rivalry  with  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  not 
allayed.  On  the  23d  November,  1407,  the  duke  of  Orleans  was 
assassinated  in  the  streets;  and  after  various  investigations 
John  confessed  that,  "tempted  by  the  devil,  he  had  devised 
the  murder."  lie  fled  to  Lille,  avowed  the  crime,  and  found 
himself  supported  by  his  barons  and  vassals.  He  even  had  the 
temerity  to  return  to  Paris,  and  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  the 
city  at  the  head  of  eight  hundred  horsemen.  His  object  was 
to  justify  himself  before  the  king,  and  some  of  the  strangest 
arguments  were  used  for  his  defence.  He  was  first  pardoned, 
then  the  pardon  was  revoked,  and  again  he  was  able  to  make 
his  peace;  but  vengeance  overtook  him  at  last.  On  the  10th 
September,  1419,  when  passing  on  to  the  bridge  of  Montereau 
where  he  was  to  meet  the  dauphin,  he  was  cut  down  by  a  battle- 
axe  and  died  under  the  assassin's  hand  at  the  age  of  forty-eight. 
He  left  one  son,  Philip,  who  succeeded  him. — P.  E.  D. 

KINGS    OF   CASTILE. 

John  I.,  born  in  1358,  succeeded  his  father,  Henry  of  Trans- 
tamara,  in  1379.  He  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  war  with 
Portugal,  but  at  length  (1384)  concluded  peace,  and  married 
Beatrice,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  of  Portugal,  who  had  been  pre- 
viously affianced  to  each  of  the  two  sons  of  John  by  his  previous 
i  ileanor  of  Arragon.  But  the  claim  which  he  thus  gained 
to  the  throne  of  Portugal  was  set  aside  by  the  popular  voice. — 
-  JOHH  I.  of  Portugal.)  The  king  of  Castile  had  afterwards 
to  defend  his  crown  against  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster; 
but  a  peace  was  concluded  in  1388.     John  I.  died  in  1390. 

John  II.,  born  in  1405,  was  proclaimed  king  upon  the  death 
of  his  father,  Henry  III.,  in  1406.  Throughout  his  reign  he  was 
completely  under  the  influence  of  the  celebrated  Alvaro  de  Luna. 
— (See  this  name.)  His  reign  was  distinguished  by  contests 
with  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  with  his  own  son  Henry,  indig- 
nant at  the  usurpation  of  the  favourite.  When  at  last,  by  the 
influence  of  his  second  wife,  John  was  obliged  to  consent  to  the 
ion  of  De  Luna,  his  chagrin  was  such  that  he  died  the 
following  year  (1451).  His  daughter  became  celebrated  in 
history  as  Isabella  the  Catholic. — F.  M.  W. 

KIN<;    OF    DI'.NMAKK. 

John,  bom  in  1455,  eldest  son  of  Christian  I.,  succeeded  to 
the  united  crowns  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  at  his 
father's  decease  in  1481.  His  reign  was  long  and  tempestuous. 
Perhaps  the  principal  incident  that  distinguished  it  was  the 
attempt  he  made,  in  the  year  1500,  to  subdue  the  wild  and 
independent  inhabitants  of  the  territory  of  Dithmarsch.  But 
the  latter  completely  baffled  the  invading  Danes;  and  John, 
with  the  wreck  of  his  army,  was  obliged  to  retire  into  Holstein. 
Tin-  disastrous  termination  of  this  war  greatly  impoverished 
Denmark.  John's  general  ability  and  prudence,  however,  and  his 
patriotic  love  of  everything  Danish,  justly  endeared  him  to  his 
subjects.  He  died  at  Aalborg  on  the  20th  February,  1513. — J.J. 

KING    OF   KNGLAND. 

John,  Burnamed  Sans  Terse  or  Lackland,  on  account  of 
his  being  still  a  minor  at  the  death  of  his  father,  and  therefore 
incapable  of  boiling  a  fief,  was  the  fifth  son  of  Henry  II.  by 
his  queen  Eleanor  of  Guienne,  and  born  at  the  king's  manor 
house,  Oxford,  on  the  24th  December,  1166.     He  succeeded  to 


the  crown  in  1199  by  appointment  of  his  brother  Richard  I., 
although  Arthur,  then  in  his  twelfth  year,  and  the  son  of 
Geoffrey,  King  Henry's  fourth  son,  was  firing.  He  had  been 
created  Earl  of  Montague  in  Normandy  by  his  father,  and 
when  ten  years  of  age  was  contracted  in  marriage  to  Johanna, 
youngest  daughter  of  William,  earl  of  Gloucester,  who  in  conse- 
quence made  Johanna  his  sole  heir.  The  marriage  was  cele- 
brated when  he  was  twenty-three  years  of  age.  In  a  great 
council  held  at  Oxford  in  1178,  the  lordship  of  Ireland  was 
conferred  upon  John  by  Henry  II.,  who  had  obtained  a  bull  from 
the  pope  authorizing  him  to  confer  the  dignity  on  one  of  his 
sons.  In  1185  John  went  to  Ireland,  but  so  disgusted  the 
natives  by  the  insolence  of  his  conduct  that  he  was  recalled. 
Henry  by  some  historians  is  supposed  to  have  had  the  intention 
of  settling  the  crown  on  John  ;  but  however  that  may  be,  John 
made  no  opposition  to  the  accession  of  Richard,  who  bestowed 
on  him  the  earldoms  of  Cornwall,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Nottingham. 
Derby,  and  Lancaster;  territories  so  large  that  they  amounted 
to  nearly  a  third  of  the  kingdom.  When  Biehard's  captivity 
was  known  in  England,  John  took  steps  to  secure  the  throne  for 
himself,  and  attempted  to  enlist  Philip  Augustus  of  France  in 
his  evil  cause,  by  surrendering  to  that  monarch  part  of  the  rich 
province  of  Normandy.  On  Biehard's  return  to  England  in 
1194  John's  castles  were  seized,  and  he  and  his  adviser,  Hugh, 
bishop  of  Coventry,  were  charged  with  treason.  John  fled  to 
Normandy,  was  pursued  by  the  king,  made  abject  submission, 
and  was  so  far  restored  to  favour  that  Eichard  on  his  deathbed  is 
said  to  have  named  him  his  successor.  When  Bichard  received 
his  fatal  wound  at  Chaluz  John  was  present,  and  witnessed 
the  decease  of  the  Coeur-de-Lion.  He  hastened  to  procure  the 
support  of  the  continental  barons,  and  was  readily  acknov,  I 
in  Normandy,  Poitou,  and  Aquitaine.  He  then  repaired  to 
England,  and  was  crowned  at  Westminster,  26th  May,  1199. 
Prince  Arthur,  however,  was  still  alive,  and  was  the  lineal  heir 
to  the  crown.  He  was  supported  by  Anjou,  and  Philip  Augustus 
of  France,  for  his  own  ends,  espoused  Arthur's  cause.  John 
bought  the  interest  of  the  French  king  by  a  large  present  of 
money,  and  by  the  cession  of  towns  and  territories.  The  insin- 
cere compact  did  not  continue  long  to  bind  the  French  monarch. 
A  new  cause  of  quarrel  was  soon  in  existence.  John  divorced 
his  first  wife,  and  married  a  celebrated  beauty,  Isabella,  daughter 
of  the  coimt  of  Angouleme.  The  lady  had  been  affianced  to 
Hugh,  count  of  La  Marche,  and  Hugh's  outcry  gave  Philip  a 
new  pretext  for  interference.  He  declared  Arthur  the  legitimate 
lord  of  the  old  fiefs  of  the  Plantagenets,  and  attacked  John's 
towns.  John  hastened  to  France,  and  in  August,  1202,  the 
unfortunate  young  prince  and  his  sister  Eleanor  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  unscrupulous  uncle.  Arthur  was  first  sent  to  the 
castle  of  Falaise,  and  thence  to  Bouen,  after  which  he  was  seen 
no  more.  Tradition  alleges  that  he  was  stabbed  by  John's  own 
hand ;  but  at  all  events,  there  is  only  too  much  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  he  was  murdered.  Eleanor  was  carried  to  England 
and  confined  in  Bristol  castle  till  her  death.  John  was  more 
fit  to  murder  a  prince  than  to  war  with  a  monarch.  He  was 
summoned  by  Philip  to  answer  for  the  death  of  Arthur,  and  not 
appearing  was  proclaimed  a  traitor  to  his  lord — Philip  the 
superior  of  some  of  the  continental  territories  of  England — and 
adjudged  to  lose  his  fiefs.  Philip  immediately  proceeded  to 
help  himself  to  John's  territories,  and  in  1204  Bouen  and  the 
duchy  of  Normandy  were  conquered  by  the  French,  after  being 
separated  from  the  crown  of  France  for  three  hundred  years. 
Touraine,  Maine,  and  Anjou  were  also  lost.  John  in  fact 
was  a  poltroon,  with  almost  every  vice.  Probably  feeling  the 
want  of  kingly  qualities,  he  endeavoured  to  procure  the  infusion 
of  some  by  the  frequency  of  his  coronations.  He  was  first 
crowned  at  Westminster  by  Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  was  made  chancellor  of  England  and  was  the  first  arch- 
bishop who  held  the  office.  He  was  crowned  a  second  time 
at  Westminster  with  his  queen  Isabella,  a  third  time  at  Can- 
terbury, and  a  fourth  time  at  Canterbury.  In  the  ferment  of 
the  times,  the  sacred  nil  with  which  monarchs  were  anointed 
may  have  lost  its  virtue.  It  was  in  the  year  1200  that  the 
nations  of  Christendom  were  thrown  into  terror  by  apocalyptic 
commentators,  who  taught  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  devil 
was  to  be  shut  up  in  the  bottomless  pit.  Probably  the  affrighted 
hearers  were  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  their  time,  ami  to 
perpetrate  their  remaining  sins  without  delay.  John  at 
was  a  fit  exponent  of  the  current  belief  in  wickedness.     After 


tbe  murder  of  Arthur,  he  amused  himself  by  starving  to  death 
twenty-two  nobles  in  Corfe  castle.  Nor  was  this  enough.  He 
soon  involved  himself  in  disputes  with  the  church,  and  lived  a 
g  and  excommunicated  reprobate.  His  ecclesiastical  wars 
fell  out  in  this  wise.  On  the  death  of  Hubert  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  chancellor,  the  monks  of  Canterbury  proceeded 
to  an  election  without  the  king's  leave,  and  chose  Reginald  their 
sub-prior  for  bishop.  Afterwards  at  the  instance  of  the  king 
they  chose  John  Grey,  bishop  of  Norwich,  for  their  archbishop. 
This  was  in  L205.  The  pope,  however,  was  not  prepared  to 
allow  the  pontifical  rights  to  be  trespassed  on  in  this  fashion, 
and  in  1207  rejected  both  elections,  and  compelled  the  monks  to 
choose  Stephen  Langton,  cardinal,  to  be  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. John  thereupon  drove  the  monks  from  the  city  of  Thomas 
a  Becket  and  confiscated  their  goods.  Innocent  III.  was  not 
altogether  the  man  to  submit  to  defiance,  and  in  1208  he  placed 
John's  kingdom  under  an  interdict.  The  churches  were  closed, 
the  sacraments  unadministered,  the  bells  untolled,  the  services 
unperformed.  Except  to  infants  and  the  dying,  the  rites  of 
the  church  were  no  more  permitted,  and  the  dead  were  buried 
in  unconsecrated  ground.  John  cared  not — he  confiscated  the 
goods  of  the  clergy  who  obeyed  the  interdict,  and  banished  the 
ps.  The  pope  replied  by  excommunicating  the  reprobate 
king,  and  releasing  his  subjects  from  obedience.  John,  as  a 
politician,  was  characterized  by  the  same  recklessness  that 
Richard  had  manifested  in  the  field  of  battle.  He  went  about 
his  ordinary  affairs  as  if  no  pope  sat  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter, 
and  as  if  no  efficacy  belonged  to  the  sacraments.  His  experience 
of  coronation  may  have  convinced  him  that  there  was  little 
virtue  in  ceremonials.  He  warred  with  William,  king  of 
.Scotland,  who  did  him  homage,  paid  him  money,  and  delivered 
his  two  daughters  as  hostages.  He  went  to  Ireland  and  placed 
the  Green-islanders  under  English  law,  subduing  rebellion,  and 
receiving  the  homage  of  the  Irish  princes.  He  marched  into 
Wales  and  subdued  Llewellyn.  He  taxed  the  clergy,  and  cared 
nothing  for  the  tiara.  When  deposed  by  the  pope,  he  is  even 
said  to  have  made  advances  to  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  and  to 
have  offered  to  became  a  mahometan  if  the  Moor  would  aid 
him.  The  pope,  however,  was  not  discomfited.  He  had  other 
weapons  in  addition  to  ecclesiastical  censures.  He  moved  the 
ambitious  Philip  Augustus  to  make  war  on  John,  and  Philip 
prepared  to  invade  England.  John  led  an  army  to  France, 
but  effected  nothing  and  returned.  His  position  had  become 
untenable.  He  was  a  tyrant  in  government,  hated  by  the  people  ; 
and  a  reprobate  in  religion,  excommunicated  by  the  church. 
He  could  not  maintain  his  throne  on  such  terms.  The  pope 
was  too  powerful  for  the  rebellious  king,  and  John  like  a  true 
recreant  consented  to  the  most  abject  submission.  At  Dover 
in  the  month  of  May,  1213,  in  an  interview  with  Pandulfus 
the  legate,  he  agreed  to  the  papal  terms,  performed  all  the 
degrading  ceremonials  of  resignation,  homage,  and  fealty  to  the 
pope — agreed  to  hold  his  kingdom  from  the  pontiff  at  a  yearly 
rent  of  one  thousand  merks,  and  took  the  ordinary  oath  of  a 
vassal  to  a  lord.  He  made  the  kingdom  of  England  a  fief  of 
the  papacy,  and  bowed  in  wretched  submission  before  the  power 
which  he  had  affected  to  despise.  In  consequence  of  his  sub- 
mission the  interdict  was  removed,  after  continuing  six  years; 
and  John  on  his  part  agreed  to  liberate  those  of  his  subjects  who 
were  in  confinement,  and  to  allow  those  who  had  been  banished 
to  return  home.  Stephen  Langton  was  of  course  admitted  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury,  and  the  church  triumphed  over  the  wretchedly 
abused  civil  power. 

John  was  now  ecclesiastically  restored,  but  not  politically. 
When  lie  submitted  to  the  church,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  church 
to  receive  him  as  a  son,  and  to  blot  out  the  memory  of  past 
offences.  But  the  king  of  France  had  been  called  upon  to  aid 
the  pope,  and  his  political  interests  were  not  served  by  John's 
submission.  He  had  made  preparations  for  his  invasion,  and 
the  invasion  must  be  carried  out.  John  on  this  occasion  took 
time  by  the  forelock,  and  attacked  Philip's  vessels  in  the  harbour 
of  Damme,  where  the  English  seamen  made  short  work  of  the 
enemy.  They  captured  and  destroyed  a  large  fleet  of  vessels  ; 
and  Philip,  deprived  of  his  means  of  transport,  was  compelled 
to  remain  at  home.  This  victory  induced  John  to  revoke 
certain  of  the  measures  of  leniency  extracted  from  him  by  fear 
and  tbe  barons  of  the  kingdom  now  began  to  be  turbulent! 
His  despotism  was  intolerable,  and  the  barons  saw  the  necessity 
of  controlling  it.     They  wished  the  observance  of  the  charters 


of  the  kingdom,  which  John  was  ever  ready  to  evade.  lie 
proceeded  to  France,  however,  and  on  the  27th  July,  1214, 
fought  the  battle  of  Bouvines,  where  he  was  signally  defeated 
and  compelled  to  sue  for  truce.  The  barons  saw  their  opportunity 
and  took  advantage  of  it.  They  resolved  to  bridle  the  despotic 
king,  and  to  secure  their  liberties,  or  as  they  may  more  properly 
be  termed,  their  privileges.  Their  first  meeting  was  at  St. 
Edmundsbury  in  November,  1214.  Advancing  one  by  one  to 
the  high  altar,  they  placed  their  hands  on  the  symbol  of  sanctity, 
and  swore  to  maintain  their  rights.  They  drew  up  a  petition 
and  presented  it  to  John  in  London,  and  on  its  rejection  both 
parties,  assured  that  there  was  no  other  alternative,  prepared  for 
war.  The  barons  took  the  field  with  their  forces  under  the 
name  of  "the  army  of  God  and  the  holy  church."     In  May, 

1215,  they  assembled  at  Stamford  with  two  thousand  knights 
and  their  retainers.  From  thence  they  went  to  London,  and  in 
June  they  met  the  king  at  Runnymead.  On  the  15th  of  June, 
121.3,  was  signed  the  great  charter  (Magna  Charta)  which  forms, 
if  not  the  basis,  at  least  the  commencement  of  the  secure  con- 
stitutional liberties  of  England.  Like  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  it  does  not  mention  slavery ;  but  it  speaks  of 
"  nullus  liber  homo,"  exactly  as  the  American  constitution  might 
have  spoken.  The  freedom  of  man  was  not  the  object  of  Magna 
Charta,  but  the  constitutional  liberties  of  the  barons  and  upper 
classes  of  the  kingdom.  In  August  of  the  same  year  (1215), 
the  great  charter  was  annulled  by  the  pope.  The  charter  had 
been  extorted  from  John,  who  was  willing  to  grant  only  what 
he  could  not  avoid.  He  therefore  prepared  for  war  with  his 
barons,  and  at  first  was  successful.  The  pope  took  his  side, 
and  by  name  excommunicated  the  leaders  of  the  aristocratic 
party.  London  was  laid  under  an  interdict,  and  John  marched 
northward  to  punish  the  king  of  Scotland,  who  had  sided  with 
his  adversaries.  He  burnt  and  destroyed  the  towns  on  his 
way,  and  reached  as  far  as  Edinburgh.  The  barons  in  London 
seeing  no  hope  of  peace,  offered  the  crown  of  England  to  Louis, 
dauphin  of  France.  Louis  sailed  from  Calais,  and  on  the  30th 
May,  1210,  landed  at  Sandwich  in  Kent.  John  fled  to  Bristol. 
Louis  attempted  to  reduce  the  castles  of  England;  but  time 
was  required  for  operations  of  that  nature.      John  in  October, 

1216,  marched  into  Lincolnshire,  and  in  attempting  to  cross  the 
Wash  from  Cross  Keys  to  the  Foss-Dyke,  his  baggage,  treasures, 
regalia,  and  the  stores  of  the  army  were  swept  away  by  the 
returning  tide.  Whether  from  anxiety  or  poison,  as  was  some- 
times supposed,  John  was  taken  ill,  and  on  the  19th  of  October 
died  at  the  castle  of  Newark  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  buried  in  Worcester  cathedral,  between  the  effigies  of  St. 
Oswald  and  St.  Wulstan. 

John  has  usually  been  characterized  as  a  man  without  a 
redeeming  virtue.  Yet  his  reign  was  marked  by  an  amazing 
extension  of  the  liberties  of  Englishmen — perhaps  not  so  much 
immediately  as  prospectively.  Magna  Charta  was  only  the 
reduction  to  law  of  the  liberties  that  were  felt  to  be  necessary, 
but  it  greatly  aided  in  removing  the  arbitrary  power  of  the 
monarch.  John's  issue  were  Henry  III. ;  Richard,  king  of  the 
Romans ;  Joan,  queen  of  Scotland ;  Eleanor,  wife  of  Simon  de 
Montfort ;  and  Isabel,  wife  of  Frederick  II.  of  Germany. — P.  E.  D. 

KING   OF    FRANCE. 

John  II.,  sumamed  the  Good,  succeeded  to  the  crown  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  Philip  VI.,  in  1350.  He  was  scarcely 
seated  on  the  throne  when  he  gave  great  and  just  offence  to 
his  subjects  by  the  illegal  execution  of  Robert,  count  of  Eu, 
constable  of  France.  The  tranquillity  of  the  country  at  this 
period  was  greatly  disturbed  by  the  crimes  and  intrigues  of 
John's  son-in-law,  Charles  the  Bad,  king  of  Navarre.  John 
somewhat  treacherously  arrested  his  troublesome  relative  and 
his  principal  friends  at  a  banquet  given  to  them  by  the  dauphin, 
put  the  Count  d'Harcourt  and  others  of  his  associates  to  death, 
and  confined  the  king  of  Navarre  in  the  Chateau  Gail  lard. 
Enraged  at  these  proceedings,  the  brother  of  Charles  and  the 
uncle  of  the  Count  d'Harcourt  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Edward 
III.  of  England,  and  invited  him  to  invade  France.  The 
English  monarch  entered  Normandy  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
army,  burning  and  laying  waste  the  country,  while  his  son,  the 
heroic  Black  Prince,  inarched  into  Aquitaine  with  a  force  of 
eight  thousand  men.  After  ravaging  the  Agenois,  Quercy,  and 
the  Limousin,  he  entered  the  province  of  Berry.  John  marched 
to  intercept  him  with  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  and  came 
up  with  him  at  a  place  called  Maupertuis,  near  Poictiers.     The 


Black  Prince  in  this  emergency  was  willing  to  treat;  but  the 

which  John  demanded  were  so  exorbitant  that  he  i 
to  listen  to  them,  and  in  the  conflict  which  ensued  the  French 
were  totally  defeated,  and  the  king  himself  was  taken  prisoner, 
19th  September,  1356.  John  was  conducted,  first  to  Bour- 
deaux,  ami  thru  to  London,  and  was  treated  throughout  with 
the  most  chivalrous  courtesy.— (See  Edward  III.)  In  conse- 
of  this  disaster,  and  the  internal  commotions  to  which 
it  gave  rise,  Fiance  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  The 
:i  monarch  again  invaded  France  in  1359,  but  in  the 
following  year  he  consented  to  make  peace,  stipulating  that  the 
French  king  should  pay  for  his  ransom  three  millions  of  crowns 
of  gold,  or  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  our  money.  On  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  John  was  allowed  to  return  to  his 
dominions,  and  with  almost  incredible  folly  immediately  pre- 
pared for  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land.  Bat  the  country  was  so 
exhausted  by  foreign  invasion,  intestine  broils,  and  famine,  that 
the  people  were  even  unable  to  pay  the  king's  ransom.  In  this 
trying  emergency  the  conduct  of  John  was  truly  noble.  ''Though 
faith,"  he  said,  "should  be  banished  from  the  rest  of  the 
earth,  yet  she  ought  still  to  be  found  in  the  breasts  of  kings." 
He  accordingly  returned  to  his  captivity  in  England,  and  termi- 
nated his  long  and  unfortunate  reign  there,  dying  in  the  Savoy 
in  the  year  1  .'ill  I. — J.  T. 

JOHN  II.  of  Poland.     See  Casimir  V. 

JOHN  III.     See  SoBIESKI. 

KINGS    OF    PORTl  G  11  - 

John   I.  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Pedro   L,  born  in  1358, 

and  ascended  the  throne  in  1385  to  the  prejudice  of  the  claims 

of  John  I.  of  Castile,  who  had  married  Beatrix,  daughter  of  the 

late  King  Ferdinand,  and  also  of  the  Infanta  Don  John,  son  of 

Pedro  by  Inez  de  Castro.     He  thus  became  the  founder  of  the 

dynasty  of  Aviz,  so  called  from  the  order  of  which  he  had  been, 

at  seven  years  of  ago,  named  master.      Having  established  his 

power  by  a  victory  over  the  king  of  Castile,  the  Portuguese 

monarch  sought  an  alliance  with  England,  and  married  Philippa, 

daughter  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  in  1387.    Another  daughter 

duke  married   Henry  III.,  son  of  John  I.  of  Castile; 

and  by  this  means  an  alliance  was  concluded  between  the  two 

ims.     The  Portuguese  monarch  now  turned  his  attention 

ra  conquests,  and  the  capture  of  Ceuta  opened  the  series 

itime   discoveries  which  subsequently  distinguished  the 

history  of  the  Portuguese  monarchy.     The  first  regular  treaty 

D  Portugal  and  England  was  made  in  this  reign  (1386). 

The  administration   of  John   I.   is   also  distinguished   by  the 

assembly  of  the  cortes  almost  annually,  and  by  the  publication 

of  a  code  of  laws.      He  died  11th  August,  1433. 

JOHN  II.,  burn  in  1  165,  and  acknowledged  king  on  the  abdica- 
tion of  his  father.  Alfonso  Y.,  in  1475.  On  the  reassumption 
of  power  by  the  latter,  he  retained  considerable  influence  in  the 
direction  of  affairs,  until  the  death  of  Alfonso  in  1481.  The 
first  portion  of  his  reign  was  consumed  in  struggles  with  the 
nobility.  The  duke  of  Braganza  conspiring  against  him  was 
publicly  executed,  and  the  duke  of  Vizeu,  the  queen's  brother, 
was  slain  by  the  king's  own  hand,  before  the  royal  authority 
could  be  established.  The  king  was  not  unmindful  of  the  - 
enterprises  bequeathed  to  him.  The  war  against  tic  Arabs 
was  prosecuted  with  vigour;  maritime  discoveries  were  pushed 
southwards  by  Bartholomew  Diaz  and  others;  and  the  Cape  of 
Hop,'  was  added  to  the  dominions  of  Portugal.  The 
Portuguese  monarch  missed  indeed  the  glory  of  having  aided 
Columbus  in  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  but,  on  his  return 
from  his  first  voyage,  received  the  great  navigator  with  distinc- 
tion, and  concluded  a  treaty  with  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  for 
the  division  of  future  additions  to  their  dominions.  His  son. 
i,  married  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  Isabella,  daughter  of 
istilian  sovereigns,  was  killed  a  few  months  afterwards. 
John  II.  died  in  1 195,  it  was  alleged  by  poison. 

JOHN  111.,  born  in  1502,  son  of  Manoel  I.  and  Maria,  daugh- 
ter .it'  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  succeeded  his  father  in  1521. 
He  upheld  the  renown  of  Portugal  in  India  and  China,  where 
da  i  lama  and  the  poi  t  I  lamoens  served  under  his  banner. 
His  reign  is  distinguished  likewise  by  the  establishment  of  the 
inquisition  in  Portugal  in  1536,  and  the  encouragement  given  to 
the  order  of  Jesuits,  whose  missions  at  this  time  spread  all  over 
the  world,  under  the  guidance  of  Francisco  Xavier.  '1 1 
extension  of  the  colonies  of  Portugal  in  this  reign  led  indirectly 
to  the  decline  of  the  monarchy.     John  III.  died  in  1557. 


John  IV.,  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Braganza,  born  in  1604, 
son  of  the  seventh  duke  of  Braganza,  became  king  in  1G40  by 
a  popular  insurrection,  which  put  an  end  to  the  ''sixty  years1 
captivity"  of  Portugal  to  the  Spanish  Bourbons.  He  lost  no 
time  in  forming  alliances  with  England,  France,  Holland,  and 
Sweden,  and  successfully  maintained  his  throne  against  the 
Spanish  claimants.  Many  constitutional  reforms — such  as  the 
formation  of  a  council  for  war  and  for  foreign  affairs — were  effected 
in  this  reign.  John  IV.  died  in  1656.  His  daughter  Catherine 
was  the  wife  of  Charles  II.  of  England. 

John  V.,  born  in  1G89,  succeeded  his  father,  Pedro  II.,  in 
1706.  The  war  with  Spain,  which  he  inherited,  was  speedily 
brought  to  a  close;  and  by  a  treaty  in  1715  the  difficulties 
between  Spain  and  Portugal  with  regard  to  America  were  finally 
arranged.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht,  settled  in  1713,  was  signed 
at  Lisbon  in  February,  1715.  The  enormous  treasures  which 
accrued  from  Brazil  were  lavished  on  the  erection  of  a  monastic 
palace  at  Mafra.  In  every  respect  John  V.  emulated  the  glory 
of  being  the  Portuguese  Louis  XIV.  He  died  in  1750,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Don  Jozc  I. 

John  VI.,  bom  in  1769,  was  the  second  son  of  Maria  I.,  and 
of  her  husband  and  uncle,  Don  Pedro.  Owing  to  the  incapai  ity 
of  the  queen  he  was  called  to  assume  the  sovereign  power  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  without  having  received  any  fitting 
education  ;  and  the  history  of  his  reign  is  less  the  narrative  of 
his  personal  acts,  than  of  the  intrigues  of  his  ministers.  After 
vain  attempts  to  purchase  the  right  of  neutrality  in  the  war  then 
pending,  the  regent  had  to  witness  the  invasion  of  his  states 
(1801)  by  a  French  army,  pursuant  to  the  treaty  made  by  Berthier 
with  Godoy,  minister  of  Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  whose  daughter 
John  had  "married.  The  treaty  of  Badajoz,  modified  by  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  25th  March.  1802,  averted  the  blow  for  a  time. 
But  in  1807  Junot  received  orders  to  march  upon  Portugal,  and 
arrived  at  Sacavem,  near  Lisbon,  on  the  29th  November.  On 
the  27th  of  the  same  month  the  prince  regent  with  the  royal  family 
sailed  for  Brazil,  escorted  by  the  British  fleet.  The  convention 
of  Cintra  compelled  the  French  to  withdraw  in  1808.  The 
prince  regent  was  proclaimed  king  in  Brazil  on  the  death  of  his 
mother  in  1816,  and  in  1820  a  popular  revolution  against  the 
overbearing  authority  of  the  English  led  to  the  recall  of  the  king, 
who  landed  in  Lisbon  on  the  3rd  July,  1821.  In  1823  French 
intervention  again  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  constitutional 
party  in  Portugal.  The  independence  of  Brazil  was  recognized 
in  1825,  and  "the  king  died  in  1826.  Of  his  family,  by  the 
Infanto  Farlota  Joaquina,  daughter  of  Charles  IV,  the  most 
notable  are — Pedro  IV.,  who  succeeded  him;  Don  Miguel, 
banished  during  his  father's  lifetime,  and  afterwards  a  pretender 
to  the  crown;  Maria  Franceses  d'Assis,  wife  of  Don  Carlos; 
and  Maria  Isabella,  wife  of  Ferdinand  VII. — F.  M.  W. 

KING    OF    SWEDEN. 

John  III.,  bom  in  1537,  was  a  younger  son  of  the  celebrated 
Gustavus  Vasa,  on  whose  demise  in  1560  he  bore  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Finland.  But  this  inferior  dignity  did  not  long  con- 
tent his  bold  and  unscrupulous  ambition:  and  unfortunately  his 
brother  Erik's  misuse  of  regal  power  afforded  only  too  much 
scope  for  the  development  of  John's  aspiring  projects.  Erik 
proved  the  unworthy  owner  of  an  illustrious  name,  and  speedily 
alienated  from  himself  the  affections  of  his  subjects  ;  and  John 
adroitly  organized  a  secret  conspiracy  against  him,  which  was 
ultimately  crowned  with  success.  '1  he  luckless  sovereign  was 
deposed;  and  his  death,  which  occurred  after  an  imprisonment 
of  ten  years,  and  resulted  from  poison  administered  to  him  by 
John's  command,  has  left  an  indelible  stain  on  that  prince's 
memory.  On  Erik's  deposition  in  1568,  John  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  throne;  but  his  reign  was  embittered  by  hostilities 
with  Denmark  and  Russia —  hostilities  that  wasted  fruitlessly 
the  treasure  and  the  blood  of  Sweden.  His  wife,  the  daughter 
of  Sigismund,  king  of  Poland,  was  a  bigoted  Soman  catholic; 
and  influenced  by  her  counsels,  he  vainly  strove  to  subvert  the 
established  Lutheran  faith,  and  restore  the  old  religion.     Such 

efforts  simply  added  intestine  discord  to  the  external  troubles  of 

the  monarchy.     In  1592  he  died,  leaving  to  his  son  and  si  - 
Sigismund,  the  fatal  harvest  of  tin'  evils  he  had  sown. — J.  J. 

.1'  WIN  OF  6A1  NT.      S  e  1.  \\.  ASTER. 
l'(  IPES. 

John  I.,  the  successor  of  Hormisdas  and  a  Tuscan  by  birth, 
was  elected,  August  12,  523.  Theodoric  sent  him  to  Constanti- 
nople to  the  Emperor  Justin  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  A 


At  Constantinople,  they  say,  he  opened  the  eyes  of  a  blind  man, 
and  wrought  other  miracles ;  he  was  welcomed  by  twelve  thou- 
sand men  with  tapers  and  crosses;  the  emperor  came  and 
humbled  himself  to  the  ground  before  him,  and  adored  him, 
and  besought  him  to  crown  him,  which  he  did.  John,  instead 
of  pleading  for  the  Arians,  inveighed  against  them  on  his  return  ; 
therefore  Theodoric,  who  was  an  Arian,  put  him  in  prison  at 
Ravenna,  where  he  died,  after  being  bishop  of  Rome  less  than 
three  years,  in  May,  526. 

John  II.  called  Mercurius,  the  son  of  a  certain  Projectus 
of  Monte  Celio  at  Rome,  was  appointed  to  succeed  Boniface  II., 
on  January  22nd  or  31st,  532.  According  to  some,  he  was  called 
Mercurius  because  of  his  eloquence.  He  doubtless  deserved  it  on 
other  accounts ;  for  "  so  extensive  was  the  bribery  at  his  election 
that  the  advocate  of  the  church  complained  at  the  court  of  the 
emperor,  that  some  of  the  clergy  even  sold  the  sacred  vessels  of 
their  churches  in  order  to  purchase  votes."  John  no  sooner  found 
himself  in  office  than  he  condemned  Anthimus  of  Constantinople 
as  an  Arian.  In  533  John  wrote  a  letter  to  Justinian,  in  which 
he  styles  himself  "archbishop  and  most  holy  patriarch  of  the  city 
of  Rome,"  and  calls  the  emperor  his  son.  Justinian  also  wrote 
to  John,  and  is  said  to  have  sent  an  embassy  to  him.  John, 
who  was  ambitious  and  energetic,  died  in  May,  535. 

John  III.,  called  Catellincs,  elected  in  July,  5G0,  was  a 
Roman,  and  occupied  the  papal  chair  till  573.  lie  restored  the 
cemeteries  of  the  martyrs,  built  some  churches,  and  decided  an 
appeal  from  France.     Very  little  else  is  recorded  of  him. 

John  IV.  succeeded  Severinus  in  640.  He  was  born  in 
Dalmatia,  and  as  soon  as  elected  became  a  zealous  collector  of 
relics.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  Scotland  regarding  the  time  of 
observing  Easter,  and  the  Pelagian  controversy  then  active  in 
that  country.  He  also  took  part  in  the  monothelite  contro- 
versy.    He  died  towards  the  close  of  642. 

John  V.  succeeded  Benedict  II.  in  685  or  686.  He  was  a 
native  of  Antioch  in  Syria.  In  680  he  is  supposed  to  have 
attended  the  council  of  Constantinople  as  a  delegate  from  Pope 
Agatho.     He  died  on  the  1st  August,  687. 

John  VI.,  a  Greek  by  nation,  succeeded  Sergius  I.  in  701. 
Soon  after  his  election  there  was  a  conflict  between  his  adherents 
and  those  of  the  Exarch  Theophylact ;  and  from  that  time,  says 
Baronius,  the  power  of  the  exarchs  began  to  decrease,  and  that 
of  the  popes  to  increase.  In  703  he  recognized  the  appeal  of 
Wilfrid  of  York  against  an  English  synod  which  had  deposed 
him,  and  ordered  his  restoration.     He  died  in  705. 

John  VII.,  also  a  Greek,  and  the  successor  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  elected  in  March,  705.  Justinian  II.  requested  him  to 
convene  a  synod  and  decide  which  of  the  decrees  of  the  council 
Quinisextum  should  be  received ;  but  he  prudently  declined,  as 
it  appears,  by  the  advice  of  a  synod  of  bishops,  before  whom 
also  a  second  time  Wilfrid  appeared,  and  was  absolved  and 
restored.     He  died  in  707. 

John  VIII.,  successor  of  Adrian  II.,  was  a  Roman,  elected 
December  14,  872,  and  died  on  December  1.5,  882.  There  is  an 
ancient  legend  that  the  real  pope,  John  VIII.,  was  the  famous 
Joan. — (See  Joan.)  John  VIII.  in  875  crowned  as  emperor 
Charles  the  Bald,  the  rival  of  Louis.  The  pope  on  this  occasion 
claimed  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  empire,  and  his  whole  conduct 
greatly  tended  to  establish  the  papal  power.  He  crowned  Louis 
the  Stammerer  and  Charles  the  Fat,  and  readmitted  Photius  to 
communion,  and  recognized  him  as  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

John  IX.,  an  Italian  monk,  elected  the  successor  of  Theodore 
II.  in  898  ;  died  in  900.  He  called  a  council  at  Ravenna  or 
Rome,  where  he  confirmed  the  acts  of  Formosus,  and  ordered 
the  decisions  of  a  council  held  under  Stephen  VII.  to  be  burned. 

JonN  X.,  was  elected  to  the  papacy  in  914,  through  the 
influence  of  Theodora,  a  princess  of  whom  he  was  more  than  the 
friend.  His  disposition  was  warlike,  and  he  fought  against  the 
Saracens  in  Italy.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Bcrengarius,  and 
crowned  him  in  916.  He  took  part  in  a  movement  for  the 
union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  After  a  turbulent 
pontificate,  he  was  murdered  in  928  by  the  Princess  Marosia. 

John  XL.  the  son  of  Pope  Sergius  III.  and  of  Marosia,  was 
elected  by  a  faction  in  931.  He  left  civil  affairs  to  his  mother, 
and  managed  only  those  of  the  church.  His  brother  Alberic 
took  possession  of  Rome,  and  cast  him  and  his  mother  into 
prison,  where  he  died  about  936. 

John  XII.,  the  son  of  Alberic,  and  originally  called  Octavian, 
was  born  in  938.    He  was  a  profligate  youth,  and  in  956,  at  the 


age  of  eighteen,  seized  the  pontificate.  He  was  the  first  pope 
who  changed  his  name  on  his  election.  He  invited  Otho  into 
Italy,  and  crowned  him  emperor  in  opposition  to  Berengarius ; 
but  soon  after  he  allied  himself  with  Berengarius  and  aban- 
doned Otho,  who  marched  on  Rome  and  compelled  John  to  flee. 
A  council  was  called,  at  which  John  was  accused  of  various 
abominable  crimes,  and  deposed.  Leo  VIII.  was  elected  in  his 
stead;  but  John  rallied  his  friends,  and  Leo  was  expelled.  John 
returned  to  his  see,  but  died  soon  after  under  very  suspicious 
circumstances  in  964. 

John  XIIL,  the  son  of  a  bishop  of  Narui,  was  made  pope  by 
the  emperor  in  965,  in  opposition  to  the  Romans,  who  first  put 
him  in  prison  and  then  exiled  him.  By  the  influence  of  Otho 
he  was  restored,  and  his  enemies  punished.  He  held  a  council 
at  Ravenna,  and  introduced  the  blessing  of  bells.  He  crowned 
the  son  of  Otho,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  title  of  Augustus. 
He  died  in  972. 

John  XIV.,  previously  called  Peter,  Bishop  of  Pavia,  was 
chancellor  of  Otho  II.,  by  whom  he  was  made  pope  in  984. 
Boniface,  the  antipope,  four  months  later,  came  to  Rome  and 
shut  him  in  prison,  where  he  died  of  starvation. 

John  XV.  or  XVI.,  son  of  a  priest  named  Leo,  was  elected 
in  986.  The  real  John  XV.,  who  was  elected  after  the  death 
of  John  XIV.  and  occupied  the  see  only  eight  months,  is  not 
usually  reckoned  with  the  popes  by  modem  authors.  The  reason 
for  this  exclusion  is  uuknown.  John,  the  son  of  Leo,  is  some- 
times erroneously  confounded  with  the  other.  Soon  after  his 
accession  he  sought  the  aid  of  Otho  III.  to  protect  him  against 
the  consul  Crescentius,  and  to  increase  his  power.  There  is 
nothing  remarkable  recorded  of  him  except  that  he  introduced 
the  solemn  canonization  of  saints;  that  he  exercised  his  papal 
powers  in  England,  Poland,  &c. ;  and  that  he  was  both  mean 
and  avaricious.     He  died  in  996. 

John  XVI. ,  Antipope  or  Pope,  was  a  Greek  of  the  name  of 
Philagathus,  bishop  of  Piacenza,  and  the  creature  of  Crescentius. 
He  occupied  the  papal  see  in  997 ;  and  was  put  to  death,  after 
being  deprived  of  his  hands,  eyes,  and  ears  in  998,  by  his  rival, 
Gregory  V. 

John  XVII.  or  XVIII.  was  pope  for  five  months  in  1003. 
He  was  before  called  Siccus,  and  was  a  Roman  of  ignoble 
origin.  Hitherto  the  popes  were  elected  by  the  people;  but  hence- 
forth only  by  the  clergy.  In  his  time,  says  Platina,  there  appeared 
many  prodigies  which  betokened  future  calamities. 

John  XVIII.  or  XIX.  succeeded  the  last-named  at  the  close 
of  1003.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  Roman,  originally  called 
Fasanus,  and  the  son  of  a  priest.  During  his  papacy,  Baronius 
says,  the  Berengarian  heresy  broke  out.  He  aimed  at  uniting 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches;  abdicated  in  1009;  and  died  in 
a  monastery  soon  after. 

John  XIX.  or  XX.  succeeded  Benedict  VIII.  in  1024.  He 
was  a  layman,  the  son  of  Gregory,  count  of  Tuscanella,  and 
brother  of  Benedict  VIII.  He  owed  his  elevation  to  money 
and  power;  and  the  Greeks  well-nigh  succeeded  in  bribing  him 
and  his  friends  to  concede  to  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople 
the  title  of  oecumenical  or  universal.  A  tumult  was  the  conse- 
quence; the  plot  failed,  and  John  was  well  rebuked  by  the  abbe 
of  Dijon.  In  1027  he  crowned  Conrad  the  emperor  at  Rome. 
In  1033  he  was  expelled  from  his  see,  but  restored  by  Conrad, 
and  died  the  same  year. 

John  XX.  or  XXI.  was  pope  for  eight  months  in  1276  and 
1277.  He  was  born  at  Lisbon,  but  had  been  bishop  of  Tus- 
culum,  and  a  cardinal.  Ciaconius  says  his  name  was  John 
Peter,  that  he  was  a  very  learned  man,  but  unacquainted  with 
public  affairs  and  incapable  of  managing  them.  He  was  crowned 
at  Viterbo,  but  was  killed  soon  after  by  the  fall  of  a  newly-built 
house  in  which  he  was  sleeping.  He  had  studied  medicine,  and 
wrote  something  on  that  subject. 

John  XXI.  or  XXII.  was  a  Frenchman,  born  at  Cahors  about 
1244.  His  name  was  Jacques  d'Euse  or  Jacobus  Ossa.  The 
historians  relate  that  the  papal  see  had  been  vacant  two  years, 
and  that  no  successor  had  been  appointed  after  repeated  meet- 
ings of  the  cardinals.  At  length,  in  1316,  Philip  V.  assembled 
these  dignitaries  at  Lyons  and  shut  them  in  a  dominican  con- 
vent, from  which  he  refused  to  let  them  go  till  they  had  made 
their  election.  Forty  days  elapsed ;  and  as  they  could  not  decide, 
they  agreed  to  leave  the  choice  to  Jacques  d'Ossa  or  d'Euse,  who 
forthwith  nominated  himself,  and  was  elected.  He  took  the 
name  of  John,  and  was  crowned  at  Lyons,  whence  he  removed 


to  Avignon.  Of  his  previous  life  little  is  known  except  that  he 
had  been  bishop  of  Frejus,  archbishop  of  Avignon,  and  cardinal- 
bishop  of  Porto.  His  father  is  reputed  to  have  been  a  shoemaker, 
but  this  is  denied.  He  retained  the  papal  chair  till  his  death 
in  1331  at  the  age  of  ninety  years.  John  had  studied  law  in 
his  youth,  and  his  experience  in  the  courts  of  Charles,  the  king 
of  Sicily,  and  Robert,  king  of  Naples,  was  not  lost  upon  him. 

jert  he  had  been  indebted  for  his  cardinal's  hat,  and  him 
lie  rewarded  by  canonizing  his  brother,  Louis  of  Toulouse.  He 
flattered  the  dominicans,  and  honoured  the  schoolmen  by  canon- 
izing Thomas  Aquinas.  He  pleased  the  French  in  general  aud 
their  clergy  in  particular,  by  founding  twelve  new  bishoprics  in 
France  within  two  years  after  his  election.  He  edited  the 
Clementines,  or  Constitutions  of  Clement  V.,  and  gave  them  his 
official  sanction.  He  confirmed  the  knights  of  Christ,  a  Portu- 
guese military  order  formed  to  make  war  upon  the  Saracens  and 

ors  of  Spain,  and  reformed  or  reconciled  other  religious 
fraternities.  In  Spain,  England,  France,  and  Germany  he  exer- 
cised spiritual  functions,  or  appeared  as  arbiter  in  civil  questions. 
He  claimed  the  right  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  empire 
during  an  interregnum,  and  exacted  an  oath  from  the  German 
bishops  that  they  would  not  acknowledge  as  emperor  any  one 
whom  he  should  not  in  due  time  confirm  in  that  dignity.  He 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Guelphs  against  the  Ghibellines,  and 
excommunicated  Louis  of  Bavaria  in  1324,  for  daring  to  act  as 
emperor  without  his  sanction.  In  1327  Louis  marched  into 
Italy;  early  in  1328  he  entered  Pome,  and  in  April  18  pronounced 
"John  of  Porto,  who  falsely  calls  himself  John  XXII.,"  deposed 
as  an  arch-heretic ;  and  soon  after  set  up  Nicholas  V.,  who  was 
shortly  forced  to  abjure,  and  ended  his  days  at  Avignon,  "  in  a 
prison  sufficiently  convenient,"  as  Moreri  says.  John  was  twice 
accused  of  heresy ;  once  on  the  subject  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments,  when  he  was  forced  to  retract ;  the  other  occasion 
arose  out  of  a  monastic  dispute  as  to  whether  Christ  and  his 
apostles  possessed  anything.  John  made  cardinals  his  son,  two 
of  his  sister's  sons,  his  brother's  son,  and  several  other  relatives. 
John  XXII.  or  XXIII.  (Balthazar  Cossa),  was  a  Nea- 
politan, whom  Boniface  IX.  had  made  his  chamberlain,  a 
cardinal,  &C  He  had  studied  canon  and  civil  law  at  Bologna, 
where  he  became  papal  legate,  and  in  that  capacity  acted  with 
so  much  prudence  and  energy,  that  when  nearly  the  whole 
Bomagna  was  on  the  point  of  throwing  off  the  papal  power,  lie 
prevented  the  catastrophe.  Gregory  Xll.  deprived  him  of  his 
legateship,  but  Alexander  V.  restored  him  and  conferred  upon 
him  other  dignities  and  offices.  He  was,  says  Ciaconius,  "  a 
man  more  apt  for  war  than  for  religion."  He  was  the  chief 
promoter  of  the  council  of  Pisa  which  elected  Alexander  V., 
whom  he  succeeded,  as  it  appears,  by  craft  and  money,  if  not 
by  intimidation.  He  was  elected  in  1410,  and  entered  upon 
his  office  in  portentous  times.  Besides  the  rivals  who  contested 
his  authority,  Italy  was  the  theatre  of  discord  and  strife,  and 
schism  and  heresy  were  everywhere  rampant.  Three  popes  at 
once  was  an  edifying  spectacle,  and  John  found  that  both  Bene- 
dict XIII.  and  Gregory  XII.  had  powerful  supporters.  Benedict 
had  already  been  condemned,  and  John  at  once  confirmed  the 
sentence ;  but  excommunications  fell  idle,  and  the  respective 
popes  had  their  partisans  who  were  ready  to  fight,  and  did  fight, 
both  the  popes'  battles  and  their  own.  Louis  of  Anjou  was  the 
champion  of  John  ;  Ladislas,  the  hero  of  Gregory;  and  Benedict 
was  upheld  by  the  cardinals  of  Avignon,  by  Scotland,  Spain,  &c. 
Ladislas,  however,  abandoned  his  protege  and  John  his  patron, 
but  they  soon  quarrelled ;  Ladislas  seized  Rome,  and  John  fled. 
In  bis  trouble  he  appealed  to  the  Emperor  Sigismnnd,  whom  he 
implored  to  name  a  place  for  a  general  council.  Sigismund 
named  Constance,  whither  John  went ;  and  there,  after  various 
negotiations,  he  was  called  upon  to  abdicate,  which  he  did  reluc- 
tantly and  ambiguously.  He  soon  repented,  and  endeavoured  to 
recover  his  position,  but  in  vain.     His  danger  was  great,  and 

ik  to  flight,  disguised  as  a  groom.  He  was  summoned  to 
return,  but  refused ;  whereupon  he  was  arrested  and  brought 
back.  \\  itnesses  were  called ;  seventy  accusations  of  every 
degree  of  turpitude  were  laid  to  his  charge  ;  and  on  May  29, 
1415,  he  was  declared  guilty  of  simony,  imparity,  profligacy,  &c. 
Sentence  was  passed  upon  him,  notified,  and  ratified.  John  was 
put  into  prison,  where  he  met  with  John  Huss  whom   he  had 

municated  and  afterwards  apprehended,  notwithstanding 
his  safe  conduct.     The  ex-pope  remained  four  years  in  di 
prisons,  and  then  it  required  thirty  thousand  ducats  to  bribe 


his  keeper,  and  purchase  his  liberty.  After  his  deliverance  he 
went  to  Florence  as  plain  Balthazar  Cossa  to  do  homage  to 
Martin  V.,  who  had  succeeded  him,  and  who  out  of  pity  for  him 
made  him  cardinal-bishop  of  Tusculum,  and  dean  of  the  college 
of  cardinals.  Some  months  after,  John  died  at  Florence,  as  was 
supposed,  of  grief,  and  was  buried  with  great  splendour.  His 
epitaph  records  that  he  died,  December  22,  1419.  Since  then 
no  pope  has  ventured  to  take  the  name  of  John. — B.  H.  C. 

JOHN  OF  Antiocii  succeeded  Theodotus  as  patriarch  of 
Antioch  about  the  year  427.  In  the  controversy  between  Cyril 
and  Nestorius,  John  of  Antioch  originally  favoured  the  latter. 
When  the  council  of  Kphesus  was  summoned  in  431,  John  was 
desirous  that  the  original  confession  of  Nice  should  be  left  in  its 
integrity,  and  that  no  censure  should  be  passed  on  Nestorius  or 
his  doctrines.  Delays  occurred  during  his  journey ;  and  when 
he  reached  Ephesus,  five  days  after  the  council  had  met,  he 
found  that  the  energetic  and  fiery  Cyril  had  already  obtained 
both  the  condemnation  of  Nestorius,  and  his  deposition  from  the 
metropolitan  see  of  Constantinople.  John,  leaguing  himself 
with  other  bishops,  launched  a  counter-sentence  of  deposition 
against  Cyril ;  but  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  in  spite  of  all  John's 
efforts  and  entreaties,  supported  the  original  decision  of  the 
council,  and  refused  to  reinstate  Nestorius.  John  was  bitterly 
enraged  against  Cyril,  and  an  unedifying  schism  took  place  in 
the  Eastern  church.  Ultimately,  however,  a  reconciliation  took 
place  in  432  ;  and  it  is  stated  that  John,  probably  desirous  of 
conciliating  his  old  rival  and  new  ally,  outvied  him  in  his  bitter- 
ness against  the  unhappy  Nestorius,  who  was  banished  to  the 
Egyptian  Oasis.  In  438  John  refused  to  condemn  the  doctrines 
of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  His  death  occurred  in  441  or  442. 
His  writings  were  entirely  polemical. — W.  J.  P. 

JOHN,  surnamed  Antiochenus  from  his  place  of  birth, 
and  Scholasticus  from  the  profession  of  an  advocate  which 
at  one  time  he  exercised  in  his  native  city,  flourished  in  the 
sixth  century.  Late  in  life  he  entered  holy  orders,  and  in  565 
was  named  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  He  died  in  578.  He 
published  a  collection  of  canons,  in  fifty  titles,  founded  on  a 
previous  collection,  which  has  been  attributed  in  some  MSS.  to 
Stephanus  Ephanius.  This  work  was  included  by  Justell  and 
Voell  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  Juris  Canonici ; 
it  was  long  a  text-book  in  the  Eastern  church,  and  was  translated 
into  the  Syrian,  Egyptian,  Slavonic,  and  other  tongues.  A  sup- 
plement was  afterwards  added  to  it. — W.  J.  P. 

JOHN  CLIMACHUS  was  born  about  525.  He  received  the 
education  of  a  scholar ;  but  his  inclination  early  led  him  to  an 
ascetic  life,  and,  after  many  years  of  privation  and  prayer,  he 
was  chosen  abbot  of  the  monastery  on  Mount  Sinai,  a  post 
which  he  filled  until  he  died,  full  of  years  and  honours.  His 
chief  work  was  his  "Scale  of  Paradise,"  which  is  divided  into 
thirty  chapters,  and  treats  of  the  various  means  of  obtaining 
perfection.  It  was  long  a  favourite  manual  with  the  monks  both 
of  the  Eastern  aud  Western  church.  The  best  edition  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1633  by  Matthseus  Raderus,  who  added  to  it 
another  work  by  John,  the  "  Liber  ad  Pastorem." — W.  J.  P. 

JOHN  of  Damascus.     See  Damascenus. 

JOHN,  surnamed  de  Dieu,  was  born  at  Monte  Mayor  el 
Novo  in  Portugal  in  1495,  the  son  of  a  poor  man  named 
Andrea  Ciudad.  Carried  off  from  his  family  at  a  very  early  age 
by  an  unknown  priest,  who  subsequently  abandoned  him,  John 
was  obliged  to  enter  the  service  of  a  farmer  in  Castile.  Tired 
of  his  menial  occupation,  he  ran  away,  turned  soldier,  and  led  a 
wild  and  dissipated  life.  Several  years  had  passed  away,  during 
which  he  had  been  successively  a  soldier,  a  steward,  and  a 
servant,  when  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  hear  at  Grenada  a 
sermon  by  the  celebrated  John  of  Avila.  The  words  of  the  great 
preacher  went  home  to  his  very  heart  of  hearts.  At  first  his 
repentance  was  marked  only  by  a  senseless  asceticism,  and  by 
his  self-infliction  of  physical  pain ;  but  ere  long  a  nobler  way 
of  showing  contrition  for  past  sin  dawned  upon  him,  and  he 
devoted  himself  thenceforth  to  the  service  of  the  poor.  By  his 
earnest  appeals  and  his  incessant  labour,  he  was  at  last  able  to 
open  a  house  for  the  reception  of  the  indigent  sick  and  suffering. 
John  did  not  live  to  see  the  full  fruition  of  his  work,  nor  did 
he  seek  to  bind  his  followers  by  any  formal  organization.  His 
favourite  words  were,  "Do  good,  only  do  good,  my  brothers;" 
and  this  ample  exhortation  bore  noble  fruit.  He  died  at 
Grenada  in  1550.  Twenty  years  later,  Pius  V.  imposed  upon 
Ids  disciples  the  rules  of  St.  Augustin,  requiring  them  also  to 


take  a  fourth  and  special  vow,  by  which  they  devoted  themselves 
to  the  service  of  the  sick.  John  was  canonized  by  Alexander 
VIII.  in  1690.— W.  J.  P. 

JOHN  of  Let©]  n.     See  Beocoi.d,  John. 

JOHN  OF  Salisbdkt,  Bishop  of  Chartres,  an  ethical  writer 
of  mediseval  distinction,  was  born  probably  about  1120,  at 
the  city  from  which  he  derives  his  designation,  or  rather  at 
its  predecessor  and  neighbour,  Old  Sarum.  According  to  the 
interesting  account  of  his  early  life  given  in  the  second  book  of 
the  Metalogicus,  he  repaired  in  1 130  when  quite  a  youth  to  Paris, 
and  attended  the  lectures  of  Abelard  and  of  Abelard's  successor. 
Studying  any  branch  of  learning  of  which  there  was  a  professor, 
he  was  compelled  by  poverty  to  become  the  instructor  of  young 
noblemen,  and  at  last  he  opened  a  school  of  his  own,  which  was 
not  successful,  lie  sought  a  shelter  in  the  abbey  of  Moutier-la- 
Belle  in  the  diocese  of  Troves,  where  he  became  clerc  or  chaplain 
to  the  abbot,  with  letters  of  recommendation  from  whom  to 
Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  returned  after  three 
years  to  England.  He  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  archbishop, 
gained  the  confidence  of  his  high  employer,  and  became  acquainted 
with  Thomas  a  Becket,  then  chancellor.  Becket  presented  him 
to  the  king,  who  employed  him  in  many  important  missions 
abroad  and  at  home.  It  was  John  of  Salisbury  who  brought 
from  Pome  the  bull  of  Pope  Adrian,  authorizing  Henry  to  con- 
quer Ireland.  When  Becket  became  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
John  of  Salisbury  remained  as  his  secretary ;  was  called  his  "eye 
and  arm,"  and  preceded  the  archbishop  in  his  flight  into  France. 
With  the  reconciliation  of  Becket  to  the  king,  he  accompanied 
his  patron  back  to  England,  and  supported  the  archbishop  so 
stoutly  in  all  the  hitter's  final  proceedings,  that  he  narrowly 
escaped  being  assassinated  along  with  him.  It  was,  it  is  said, 
in  consequence  of  bis  zealous  support  of  Becket  that  he  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Chartres,  dying  there  after  a  four  years' 
enjoyment  of  the  dignity,  on  the  25th  of  October,  1180.  As  an 
author,  John  of  Salisbury  is  notable  for  his  great  erudition  and 
general  correctness  of  style.  His  chief  object  in  the  composition 
of  his  works  seems  to  have  been  to  expose  the  corruptions  of  the 
age,  and  to  exhibit  the  corrective  and  humanizing  influences  of 
the  scholastic  philosophy,  which  he  studied  with  ardour.  His 
best  known  work,  the  "  Polycraticus  de  nugis  curialium  et 
vestigiis  philosophorum,"  appeai-s  to  have  been  completed  about 
115G.  It  is  full  of  severe  criticism  on  the  vices  of  the  age  and 
of  princes,  and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  peripatetic  philo- 
sophy. His  "Entheticus,"  the  composition  of  a  few  years  later 
and  in  verse,  is  a  very  curious  work,  attacking  the  vices  of 
contemporaries  who,  however,  are  concealed  under  feigned  names. 
In  his  prose  "  Metalogicus,"  he  vindicates  philosophical  studies 
from  the  sneers  of  the  vulgar,  and  it  is  said  to  contain  valuable 
materials  for  the  history  of  scholastic  philosophy  during  the 
twelfth  century,  and  interesting  sketches  of  the  leaders  of  the 
different  sects  of  philosophy  by  a  contemporary  who  had  lived 
and  studied  in  their  society.  His  letters  are  of  considerable 
importance  for  the  English  history  of  the  time  during  which  he 
was  secretary  to  two  archbishops  of  Canterbury.  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright  has  devoted  an  interesting  chapter  of  his  Biographica 
Britannica  Literaria  (Anglo-Norman  period)  to  John  of  Salis- 
bury, whose  works  were  first  published  in  a  collective  form  and 
in  four  volumes,  Oxford,  1848,  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Giles,  as  part  of 
the  series  uf  Patres  Ecclesia;  Anglican^. — F.  E. 

JOHN  or  Ykpez,  better  known  as  St.  John  of  Santa 
Cruz,  was  born  at  Ontiveros  in  Old  Castile  in  1542.  His 
family  was  noble;  but  he  is  chiefly  remembered  for  his  active 
co-operation  with  Santa  Theresa  in  the  reformation  of  the 
Carmelite  order.  A  new  branch  of  that  order,  instituted  by 
them  at,  Valladolid,  wis  known  as  the  "barefooted  Carmelites;" 
and  various  new  monastic  establishments  were  founded,  into 
which,  as  also  into  many  of  the  old  ones,  the  "barefooted  friars" 
were  introduced.  The  reforms  that  these  men  and  their  enthu- 
siastic leaders  sought  to  carry  out,  excited  so  much  dissension 
and  animosity,  that  in  1580,  to  end  the  dispute,  Gregory  XIII. 
thought  it  prudent  to  separate  the  new  branch  from  the  old 
order.     John  died  in  1591.— W.  J.  P. 

JOHNES,  Thomas,  an  estimable  country  gentleman  and 
bibliomaniac,  was  born  in  1749.  Educated  at  Eton,  he  entered 
parliament  while  yet  young  as  member  fur  Radnor,  and  subse- 
quently represented  Cardiganshire.  As  a  politician  he  was  a 
supporter  of  Mr.  Fox.  In  1800  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
the   Royal    Society   of   Literature,   and  in   the   following   year 


published  a  translation  of  St.  Palaye's  Life  of  Froissart.  He 
then  began  the  more  important  task  of  translating  Froissart's 
Chronicle,  and  printed  the  work  when  completed,  in  4  vols. 
4to,  1803-5,  at  a  private  press  he  had  set  up  at  Hafod,  his 
beautiful  seat  in  Wales.  Several  subsequent  editions  of  this 
translation  have  been  published.  Mr.  Johnes  also  translated 
and  printed  in  1807  the  Travels  of  Bertrandon  de  la  Brocquiere, 
Memoirs  of  John  Lord  de  Joinville,  2  vols.  4to,  and  in  1809 
Monstrelet's  Chronicles,  5  vols.  4to,  of  which  several  editions 
have  appeared.  In  1807  he  sustained  a  great  loss,  his  fine 
mansion,  with  many  of  its  precious  literary  contents,  being 
destroyed  by  fire.  He  rebuilt  the  house  and  formed  his  lib- 
rary anew.  His  affections  were  not,  however,  wholly  centred 
in  Alduses  and  other  black-letter  books.  He  was  a  zealous 
agricultural  improver,  and  rendered  much  service  to  the  wild 
district  in  which  he  lived  by  making  roads,  erecting  bridges, 
planting  trees,  introducing  Scotch  farming,  and  promoting  many 
other  useful  schemes.  His  projects,  indeed,  were  so  numerous, 
as  to  exceed  his  power  of  accomplishment.  Not  the  least 
useful  among  his  publications  was  a  tract  entitled  "  A  Cardi- 
ganshire Landlord's  Advice  to  his  Tenants."  He  died  on  the 
23rd  of  April,  1810,  at  Dawlish  in  Devonshire.  An  account  of 
Mr.  Johnes,  and  of  his  seat  at  Hafod,  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  was 
published  in  1810  in  a  handsome  folio  volume. — (See  Dibdin's 
Bill.  Decameron,  iii.  356.) — R.  H. 

JOHNSON,  Charles,  a  dramatist,  was  born  in  1679. 
Having  been  bred  to  the  law  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Middle  temple,  but  found  more  pleasure  in  the  society  of  the 
wits  at  Will's  and  Button's  coffee-houses,  than  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  By  the  friendship  of  Wilks  the  actor,  he  was 
enabled  to  get  his  first  play,  "  The  Gentleman  Cully,"  put  upon 
the  stage  in  1702.  Encouraged  by  success,  he  wrote  various 
dramatic  pieces,  a  list  of  which,  nineteen  in  all,  will  be  found  in 
the  Biographia  Dramatica,  i.  402.  His  comedies  are  superior 
to  his  tragedies,  and  exhibit  a  talent  for  natural  and  sprightly 
dialogue.  Having  affronted  Pope  by  some  lines  in  the  prologue 
to  "The  Sultaness,"  that  poet  gibbeted  Johnson  in  the  Dunciad, 
and  even  condescended  in  a  foot-note  to  sneer  at  the  playwright's 
obesity.  After  his  marriage  Johnson  set  up  a  tavern  in  Bow 
Street,  but  on  the  death  of  his  wife  he  retired  into  private  life. 
He  died  March  11,  1748.— R.  H. 

JOHNSON,  James,  a  distinguished  physician,  bom  at  Bal- 
linderry  in  Ireland  in  1777.  After  completing  his  medical  studies 
at  the  schools  in  London  he  entered  the  royal  navy.  In  1809 
he  was  attached  as  surgeon  to  the  unfortunate  Walcheren  expe- 
dition; in  1812  was  appointed  physician  to  the  fleet  in  the  North 
Seas;  in  1814  was  nominated  to  the  post  of  surgeon-in-ordinary 
to  the  duke  of  Clarence,  and  upon  the  accession  of  his  royal 
highness  to  the  throne,  was  made  surgeon-extraordinary  to  his 
majesty.  Dr.  Johnson  for  many  years  enjoyed  a  large  share 
of  practice  in  London,  where  he  was  much  esteemed.  He  was 
especially  consulted  by  invalids  whose  health  had  suffered  from 
a  residence  in  hot  climates.  He  published  a  number  of  medical 
works ;  amongst  wdiich  we  may  particularly  mention  his  cele- 
brated practical  treatise  on  "  The  Influence  of  Tropical  Climates 
on  European  Constitutions."  This  work  has  undergone  five  or 
six  editions,  and  is  still  much  consulted,  and  regarded  as  one  of 
the  best  that  has  ever  appeared  upon  the  subjpet.  His  "  Essay 
upon  Indigestion,  or  morbid  sensibility  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,"  has  gone  also  through  many  editions,  and  still  holds 
its  place  on  the  shelf  of  the  physician's  library.  The  "Economy 
of  Health,  or  the  stream  of  human  life  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,"  has  been  a  very  popular  work,  and  is  translated  into 
German  under  the  title  of  "  Hygiastique."  Dr.  Johnson  has 
published  several  works  on  hygienic  subjects,  numerous  detached 
papers  in  the  various  medical  journals  of  the  day,  and  was  editor 
for  a  number  of  years  of  the  Medico-Chirurgieal  Renew.  As 
one  of  his  biographers  justly  observes,  we  find  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
writings  a  degree  of  pleasing  philosophic  gaiety,  and  his  works 
contain  an  amusing  mixture  of  conversation,  piquant  observations, 
and  medical  dissertations.     Died  at  Brighton,  1845. — W.  B-d. 

JOHNSON,  Robert,  a  celebrated  performer  on  the  lute  ; 
and  if  not  so  wrell  known  as  his  more  fortunate  contemporary, 
John  Douland,  he  at  least  deserves  some  notice  as  the  chief 
composer  of  the  musical  dramas  of  the  Shaksperian  period. 
The  first  trace  of  his  name  occurs  in  the  year  1573,  when  he 
was  in  the  household  of  Sir  Thomas  Kytson  of  Hengrave  Hall, 
Suffolk.     In  the  book  containing  the  expenses  of  the  household 


kept  by  one  Thomas  Fryer,  we  find  under  the  date  January, 
1573: — "Paid  to  Robert  the  musician,  as  so  much  by  him 
paid  for  a  coople  staffe  torches  to  alight  my  mistress  home 
im  Candlemasa  night,  supping  at  Mr.  Townshend's,  ii.«.  vitf." 
Again,  under  the  date  April,  1575  : — "  In  reward  to  Johnson, 
the  musician,  for  hi*  charges  in  awayting  on  my  L.  of  Leycester 
ai  Kennelworth,  x«."  The  last  item  is  extremely  interesting, 
and  relates  to  an  event  which  probably  brought  into  request  all 
the  musical  talent  of  the  period — the  grand  entertainment  given 
by  the  earl  of  Leicester  to  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Kenilwortfr  castle, 
and  celebrated  by  Master  Robert  Laneham  in  his  Letter  from 
Kellingworth,  and  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  admirable  novel 
of  KenUworth.  How  long  Johnson  remained  in  the  service 
of  Sir  Thomas  Kytson,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  He 
probably  came  to  London  soon  after  the  earl  of  Leicester's 
entertainment,  and  commenced  his  career  as  a  composer  for  the 
theatres.  In  June,  1611,  we  find  him  in  the  service  of  Prince 
Henry,  receiving  a  stipend  of  £40  annually;  and  on  the  20th 
of  December,  1625,  his  name  occurs  in  a  privy  seal,  exempt- 
ing the  musicians  of  the  king,  Charles  I.,  from  the  payment 
of  subsidies.  Johnson  composed  the  music  for  Ben  Jonson's 
Masque  of  Gypsies;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Valentinian  ; 
and  Shakspeare's  Tempest.  Fragments  of  the  two  first  have 
been  preserved;  but  the  latter  has  shared  the  fatality  which 
Beems  to  attend  almost  everything  in  connection  with  our  great 
bard.— E.  F.  R. 

JOHNSON,  Samuel,  an  English  divine,  who  wrote  much 
and  suffered  severely  in  support  of  the  principles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1C88,  was  born  in  Warwickshire  in  1619,  and  studied  in 
St.  Paul's  school,  London,  and  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  with 
considerable  distinction.  Having  entered  into  orders,  he  was 
presented  in  1609  to  the  rectory  of  Corrmgham  in  Essex;  but 
the  air  of  the  place  did  not  agree  with  him,  and  he  was  not 
Borry  to  have  such  a  plea  for  removing  his  residence  to  London. 
He  was  a  keen  politician,  and  his  lot  was  cast  upon  turbulent 
times.  The  duke  of  York  having  declared  himself  a  papist,  his 
right  of  succession  to  the  crown  was  hotly  disputed,  and  the 
popish  controversy  became  once  more  the  grand  religious  ques- 
tion of  the  day.  Johnson  was  no  sooner  in  London  than  he 
threw  himself  with  violence  both  into  the  political  and  the  theo- 
logical strife.  By  the  study  of  Bracton  and  Fortescue  he  made 
himself  master  of  the  constitutional  principles  involved  in  the 
succession  question  ;  and  in  the  pulpit  he  thundered  against 
popery,  which  he  declared  would  infallibly  be  made  the  estab- 
lished religion  of  the  kingdom,  if  the  duke  was  not  set  aside. 
The  earl  of  Essex  became  his  patron,  and  Lord  William  Russel 
made  him  his  chaplain.  In  1679  he  preached  before  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  at  Guildhall  on  his  favourite  theme,  and  from  that 
time,  in  his  own  words,  "he  threw  away  his  liberty  with  both 
bands  and  with  his  eyes  open,  for  his  country's  service."  In  1682 
he  published  a  book  entitled  "Julian  the  Apostate,"  in  reply  to 
a  sermon  by  Dr.  Hickes,  in  which  the  latter  had  laid  down  the 
slavish  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  ;  and  this  he  followed  up 
soon  after  with  a  tract  bearing  the  still  more  offensive  title  of 
"  Julian's  arts  to  undermine  and  extirpate  Christianity."  But 
this  second  piece  could  be  published,  Lord  Russel  was 
seized  and  put  in  prison,  and  Johnson  took  the  advice  of  his 
friends  to  recall  and  suppress  it.  Still  the  court  had  notice  of 
it,  and  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  king  and  council, 
lie  refused  to  deliver  up  the  obnoxious  tract,  and  was  sent  to 
prison ;  and  the  court  finding  itself  foiled  in  all  its  attempts  to 
get  possession  of  a  copy,  dropped  the  prosecution,  though  only 
to  begin  a  new  one  on  the  ground  of  his  earlier  piece,  "Julian  the 
Apostate."  When  the  trial  came  on  Johnson  found  himself  in  the 
hands  of  Jeffreys,  who  upbraided  him  with  meddling  with  what 
did  not  belong  to  him,  and  recommended  him  to  study  the  text — 
"  Let  every  man  study  to  be  quiet  and  mind  his  own  business ;" 
to  which  the  intrepid  pamphleteer  replied,  "that  he  did  mind  his 
business  as  an  Englishman  when  he  wrote  that  book."  He  was 
condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred  marks,  and  was  thrown 
into  the  king's  bench  till  he  should  pay  it.  Here  he  languished  for 
some  time  ;  but  having  at  length  obtained  his  release,  he  employed 
his  new  liberty  only  to  give  new  provocations  to  the  tyranny 
which  threatened  to  overthrow  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  realm. 
In  1680  he  took  the  bold  step  of  publishing  "  An  Humble  and 
Hearty  Address  to  all  the  Protestants  in  the  Present  Army," 
when  the  army  was  encamped  on  Hounslow  Heath  with  the 
view  of  overawing  the  citizens  of  London.  This  brought  him  a 
vol.  in. 


second  time  into  heavy  trouble.  He  was  condemned  to  stand  in 
the  pillory  in  Palace  Yard,  Charing  Cross,  and  the  Old  Exchange, 
to  pay  a  second  fine  of  five  hundred  marks,  to  be  degraded  from 
the  priesthood,  and  to  be  publicly  whipped  from  Newgate  to 
Tyburn.  The  sentence  was  carried  into  execution  in  all  its  [jails 
with  unrelenting  severity,  and  he  bore  it  all  with  the  courage  and 
magnanimity  of  a  martyr.  When  the  Revolution  at  last  came, 
the  house  of  commons  made  him  full  amends  for  his  indignities 
and  sufferings,  declaring  the  whole  proceedings  taken  against 
him  to  have  been  illegal,  and  in  an  address  to  the  king,  "recom- 
mending him  to  some  ecclesiastical  preferment  suitable  to  his 
services  and  sufferings."  He  was  accordingly  offered  the  deanery 
of  Durham,  but  refused  it.  Nothing  less  than  a  bishopric 
would  satisfy  him,  and  a  bishopric  was  impossible ;  for  a  poli- 
tical pamphleteer  such  as  he,  even  though  a  martyr,  would  have 
made  a  dangerous  bishop.  His  temper  was  rough  and  his  spirit 
turbulent;  and  all  that  could  be  done  for  him  was  to  settle  a 
pension  upon  him  of  £300  a  year  for  his  own  and  his  son's  life, 
with  a  gift  of  £1000  in  money,  and  a  place  of  £100  a  year  for 
his  son.  He  survived  till  May,  1703,  after  having  made  a  narrow 
escape  of  being  assassinated  by  seven  men  who  broke  into  his 
house  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  threatened  "to  pistol  him,"  for 
a  pamphlet  which  he  had  shortly  before  sent  forth,  which  gave 
huge  offence  to  all  who  had  complied  with  the  Revolution  with- 
out approving  of  it.  In  1710  all  his  writings  were  collected  in 
one  folio  volume,  with  memoirs  of  his  life  prefixed. — P.  L. 

JOHNSON,  Dr.  Samuel,  the  celebrated  English  lexico- 
grapher and  critic,  was  the  son  of  Michael  Johnson,  a  bookseller 
at  Lichfield,  and  bom  there,  18th  September,  1709.  Afflicted 
in  early  life  with  scrofula,  lie  was  taken  to  Queen  Anne  to  be 
touched,  according  to  the  notions  then  prevalent.  He  was  first 
at  school  at  Lichfield,  then  at  Stourbridge,  then  went  to  Pem- 
broke college,  Oxford.  From  youth  he  was  distinguished  by 
the  moral  and  physical  peculiarities  that  afterwards  made  him 
so  remarkable.  With  a  large  and  powerful  person ;  with  much 
awkwardness  of  manner,  much  vehemence,  yet  much  indolence; 
a  generous  and  manly  heart,  yet  morbid  and  melancholy — he 
entered  life  by  the  bitter  road  of  poverty,  and  was  too  long  in 
the  stony  way  ever  after  to  shake  off  the  marks  and  stains  of 
his  travel.  His  countenance  was  disfigured  by  his  complaint, 
and  his  sight  and  hearing  were  also  affected.  That  a  man  of 
great  talent,  under  these  circumstances,  should  exhibit  peculiarities 
of  temper  is  assuredly  no  wonder.  The  wonder  is  that  Johnson's 
strength  of  mind  enabled  him  to  triumph  over  so  many  diffi- 
culties, and  to  leave  an  honoured  name  for  the  especial  esteem 
of  his  countrymen.  Although  indolent,  he  was  not  idle.  He 
acquired  knowledge  in  spite  of  his  many  infirmities.  At  college 
his  strange  mien  and  uncouth  mannexa  brought  him  humiliation, 
but  humiliation  only  served  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  opposition. 
He  was  still  unsubdued,  and  occasionally  rebellious.  Having  to 
translate  Pope's  Messiah  into  Latin  verses,  he  executed  his  task 
with  so  much  spirit,  that  Pope  is  said  to  have  declared  that 
posterity  would  doubt  which  was  the  original,  and  which  the 
translation.  His  father  died  in  1731,  but  not  before  Samuel 
had  been  obliged  to  quit  the  university  without  a  degree  on 
account  of  his  poverty.  With  a  fortune  of  £20,  a  disordered 
frame,  a  hypochondriacal  temperament,  and  a  tendency  to 
something  like  monomania,  Johnson  had  to  make  his  way  in 
the  world.  The  prospect  was  not  encouraging ;  but  a  patient 
and  stout  heart  had  been  given  to  Samuel,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  he  overcame  the  difficulties  that  would  have  swallowed  up 
ordinary  men.  The  business  of  life  he  commenced  by  entering 
as  usher  in  a  school  at  Market  Bosworth  in  Leicestershire :  but 
the  drudgery  of  that  occupation  was  unsuitable,  perhaps  unbear- 
able, and  he  tried  to  earn  his  bread  By  translating  for  a  bookseller 
in  Birmingham.  In  that  capacity  he  translated  the  Latin  work 
of  Jerome  Sabo  on  Abyssinia.  In  the  midst  of  his  troubles  he 
fell  in  love  with  a  widow  twenty  years  older  than  himself,  and 
married  Mrs.  Porter,  whose  fortune  of  £800  he  attempted  to 
turn  to  profit  by  opening  a  school  Eighteen  months  passed  and 
three-pupils  were  the  whole  of  Ins  educational  flock — one  of  them 
being  David  Garrick,  who  in  after  life  turned  the  foibles  of  bis 
master  into  food  for  his  buffoonery.  At  the  age  of  twenty-eight, 
Johnson  resolved  to  seek  his  fortune  in  London,  and  thither  he 
repaired,  accompanied  by  Garrick.  His  lot  fell  in  the  evil  days 
of  literature.  The  time  had  passed  away  when  the  patronage 
of  the  great  was  conferred  on  the  brethren  of  the  pen,  and  the 
modem  race  of  readers  had  not  come  into  existence.     There 
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were  no  patrons,  and  it  may  almost  be  said  that  there  was  no 
public.  On  the  shore  of  literature  the  tide  was  at  low  water, 
and  Johnson  must  wait  till  the  flood  began  to  flow.  The  pro- 
fession of  literature  owes  no  small  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  huge 
man  of  uncouth  nature,  who  fought  so  brave  a  battle  in  the 
early  times,  who  made  literature  honourable,  and  who  left  not 
merely  his  own  name,  but  his  whole  profession,  in  a  position  of 
respect  which  he  won  by  unflinching  toil,  courage,  and  rectitude. 
Johnson  on  his  arrival  in  London  had  no  other  resource  than 
to  write  for  the  booksellers,  which  at  that  period,  and  perhaps 
at  most  others,  was  a  barren  enough  field  on  which  to  raise  a 
livelihood.  It  was  at  all  events  much  worse  then  than  now. 
He  wrote  his  "London"  in  invitation  of  the  third  satire  of 
Juvenal,  and  for  it  received  ten  guineas  from  Dodsley.  The 
poverty  and  misfortunes  of  his  friend  Savage,  are  said  to  have 
originated  the  work.  His  regular  work  was  in  the  service  of 
Cave  the  bookseller,  who  kept  Johnson  employed  on  pamphlets, 
prefaces,  essavs,  and  papers  for  the  Gentleman' s  Magazine.  He 
was  on  the  very  lowest  step  of  the  ladder — a  literary  workman 
of  the  meanest  class,  with  no  social  estimation  whatever,  and  all 
accessory  circumstances  against  him  ;  yet  with  a  brave  English 
heart  within  that  worked  on  in  the  full  assurance  that  work 
was  right  and  good  in  itself,  whatever  it  might  bring  in  the 
meantime.  Like  a  genuine  Anglo-Saxon,  of  which  race  Johnson 
was  one  of  the  truest  types,  he  was  a  full  believer  in  work.  His 
profit  was  small,  but  the  work  was  done. 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine  owed  considerable  part  of  its  repu- 
tation to  the  report  of  proceedings  in  parliament — to  publish 
which,  however,  was  contrary  to  law.  Cave  evaded  the  law  by 
reporting  the  speeches  in  the  parliament  of  Lilliput — France 
was  Blefescu;  London,  Mildendo,  and  so  forth.  Johnson  was 
employed  to  write  the  debates,  and  from  a  few  imperfect  notes 
had  to  manufacture  the  arguments  and  the  eloquence.  One  of 
the  peculiarities  of  Johnson's  character  is  here  notable.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  talent,  powerful  impulses,  poor,  subject  to  every 
species  of  social  humiliation,  and  was  compelled  to  direct  his 
attention  habitually  to  politics.  From  such  a  cauldron  we  might 
have  expected  an  overflow  of  boiling  radicalism.  But  not  at  all. 
Johnson — the  poor,  uncouth,  ugly,  despised,  quill-driving,  hired 
author — was  an  English  tory  of  the  staunchest  creed ;  a  church 
and  state  man ;  an  upright  downright  tory  in  the  strongest  sense 
of  the  word  ;  a  man  for  altar  and  throne  against  all  the  world ; 
as  high  a  tory  as  any  squire  or  lord  in  the  kingdom,  and  as  firm 
a  believer  in  all  things  established.  Probably  this  deep  conser- 
vatism of  nature  brought  him  through  at  last  infinitely  better 
than  an  opposite  feeling.  It  was  a  happy  circumstance  for 
Johnson  that  he  was  a  tory;  for  however  erroneous  arbitrary 
principles  of  government  may  be,  the  conservative  tendency 
saved  a  noble-minded  man  from  almost  inevitable  ruin.  Had 
he  been  a  radical,  he  most  likely  would  have  gone  "  whistling 
down  the  wind  "  to  despair.  His  tory  principles,  of  course,  did 
not  desert  him  while  manufacturing  parliamentary  speeches.  He 
made  the  "  whig  dogs "  use  the  worst  arguments  and  get  the 
worst  of  the  debates.  To  have  done  otherwise  would  have  been 
contrary  to  his  conscientious  convictions.  From  17-10  for  several 
years  Johnson  continued  his  occupation.  In  1743  Savage  died, 
and  Johnson  the  following  year  published  his  "  Life  of  Savage," 
which  gained  the  approbation  not  only  of  the  reading  public,  but 
of  the  best  critics  and  the  booksellers.  In  1747  a  proposal  was 
made  to  him  to  prepare  a  dictionary  of  the  English  language,  in 
2  vols.,  folio.  The  booksellers  were  to  pay  him  1500  guineas, 
and  out  of  that  sum  he  was  to  find  materials  and  pay  assistants. 
The  prospectus  was  addressed  to  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  to 
whom  the  dictionary  was  to  have  been  dedicated.  Johnson 
flattered  himself  that  he  would  get  through  the  two  volumes  at 
the  close  of  1750,  but  they  were  not  completed  till  five  years 
afterwards.  In  1749  appeared  "  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes," 
scarcely  inferior  in  excellence  to  the  tenth  satire  of  Juvenal, 
which  served  as  its  model.  The  tragedy  of  "Irene"  was  also 
brought  out  under  the  auspices  of  his  friend  Garrick,  and  went 
through  nine  representations,  which  brought  300  guineas  to 
the  author.  From  .March,  1750,  to  March,  1752,  appeared  the 
"  Rambler,"  which,  curiously  enough,  only  became  popular  when 
republished.  At  the  latter  date,  1752,  the  "  Rambler"  was  dis- 
continued in  consequence  of  the  grief  occasioned  by  the  loss  of 
his  wife.  In  1754  he  went  to  Oxford  to  consult  the  libraries, 
and  about  the  same  time  he  received  the  oiler  of  a  living  if  he- 
would  take  orders.      He  preferred  remaining  in  the  condition 


of  layman,  probably  from  the  impression  that  he  had  not  the 
requisite  character  and  habits  for  the  clerical  office.  He  was 
too  conscientious  to  enter  the  priest's  office  merely  as  a  pecu- 
niary convenience ;  and  although  endowed  with  piety  of  heart, 
and  a  firm  believer  in  the  christian  faith,  he  felt  that  his  voca- 
tion was  not  in  the  pulpit,  and  honourably  preferred  still  to  earn 
bread  by  the  labours  of  the  pen.  In  1755  the  great  dictionary 
at  length  appeared,  and  was  received  with  an  enthusiasm  never 
bestowed  on  any  similar  work  before  or  since.  Its  demerits  were 
not  few,  but  its  merits  were  incomparably  greater.  The  former 
were  at  first  unobserved  or  disregarded  ;  and  the  great  fact,  patent 
to  all  the  world,  that  there  was  at  last  a  dictionary  of  the  lan- 
guage which  could  stand  as  authoritative,  outweighed  a  thousand 
times  the  minor  considerations  of  erroneous  derivations  and  the 
absence  of  the  knowledge  of  the  real  sources  of  the  English 
tongue.  The  happy  quotations;  the  perspicuity  and  precision  of 
the  definitions;  the  completeness  of  the  work;  and,  above  all,  the 
amazing  amount  of  conscientious  labour  everywhere  evident — 
these  were  the  qualities  which  won  for  Johnson's  Dictionary  its 
thoroughly  deserved  reputation.  Superseded  in  great  measure 
as  it  now  may  be,  it  was  a  great  national  work,  entitling  its 
author — for  if  in  any  case  a  dictionary  can  be  said  to  have  an 
author,  it  was  pre-eminently  in  the  case  of  Samuel  Johnson — to 
national  recognition  and  national  reward.  It  added  greatly  to 
Johnson's  fame,  but  in  the  meantime  little  or  nothing  to  his 
resources ;  nor  was  it  till  1 7G2  it  obtained  for  the  lexicographer  a 
royal  pension  of  £300  a-year — certainly  as  well  deserved  as  any 
pension  that  ever  was  granted  by  the  British  crown.  It  would 
be  out  of  place  to  attempt  here  a  complete  list  of  Johnson's  many 
publications — for  that  purpose  the  reader  must  consult  Boswell's 
Life ;  but  when  the  dictionary  was  completed,  he  still  continued 
to  ply  his  pen  systematically ;  abridged  his  dictionary ;  wrote  for 
the  Literary  Magazine — one  of  the  articles,  a  review  of  Soame 
Jenyns'  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Evil,  being  esteemed  one  of 
the  very  best  of  his  productions  ;  commenced  the  "  Idler,"  which 
went  on  weekly  for  two  years ;  and  lived  a  life  of  laborious  lite- 
rary toil.  At  this  period  he  lost  his  mother,  and  to  defray  the 
funeral  expenses  and  some  small  debts,  wrote  the  curious  story 
of  "Rasselas,"  which  was  singularly  successful,  and  long  remained 
the  most  popular  of  his  writings.  Anything  more  absurd  than 
"Rasselas,"  as  matter  of  fact,  could  scarcely  be  conceived;  but 
the  places  and  persons  are  merely  taken  to  convey  certain  moral 
teachings  and  reflections.  Yet  "  Rasselas"  was  a  genuine  expres- 
sion of  Johnson's  own  style  of  thought,  and  certain  it  is  that 
it  must  have  struck  some  chord  in  the  public  mind,  or  it  never 
could  have  attained  its  remarkable  success.  To  Johnson  it  seems 
to  bear  somewhat  the  same  relation  that  Werther  bears  to  Gothe. 
The  year  1762  brought  a  complete  change  in  Johnson's  career. 
George  III.  had  come  to  the  throne,  and  the  tories  were  in 
power.  A  pension  of  £300  was  granted  to  the  industrious  author, 
now  to  be  industrious  no  more  for  a  period  of  years.  With  ease 
of  circumstances,  his  native  indolence  revived,  and  he  abandoned 
himself  to  talk.  For  ten  years  he  wrote  nothing  except  a  few 
pamphlets,  which  in  his  laborious  days  would  scarcely  have  cost 
him  a  week's  work.  But  if  he  did  not  write  he  talked,  and 
happily  for  literature,  he  soon  fell  in  with  a  genius  for  recording 
his  sayings,  unsurpassed  probably  in  the  whole  history  of  letters. 
This  genius  was  James  Boswell,  who  formed  Johnson's  acquaint- 
ance in  1763,  and  photographed  him  for  all  after  generations. 
'•  Everything  about  him,"  says  Macaulay,  "  his  coat,  his  wig,  his 
figure,  his  face,  his  scrofula,  his  St.  Vitus'  dance,  his  rolling 
walk,  his  blinking  eye,  the  outward  signs  which  too  clearly 
marked  the  approbation  of  his  dinner,  his  insatiable  appetite  for 
fish  sauce  and  veal  pie  with  plums,  his  inextinguishable  thirst  for 
tea,  his  trick  of  touching  the  posts  as  he  walked,  his  mysterious 
practice  of  treasuring  up  scraps  of  orange  peel,  his  morning 
slumbers,  his  midnight  disputations,  his  contortions,  his  mutter- 
ings,  his  gruntings,  his  puffings,  his  vigorous,  acute,  and  ready 
eloquence,  his  sarcastic  wit,  his  vehemence,  his  insolence,  his  fits 
of  tempestuous  rage,  his  queer  inmates — old  Mr.  Levett  and 
blind  Mrs  Williams,  the  cat  Hodge  and  the  negro  Frank — all 
are  as  familiar  to  us  as  the  objects  by  which  we  have  been  sur- 
rounded from  childhood."  Such  is  the  picture  of  the  man  of 
literature  of  the  eighteenth  century,  drawn  by  the  hand  of  the 
man  of  literature  of  the  nineteenth.  Johnson  had  now  his  period 
of  relaxation,  and  came  into  familiar  contact  with  the  celebrated 
men  of  his  day.  At  his  weekly  club  he  met  Goldsmith,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Burke,  Garrick,  Gibbon,  Sir  William  Jones, 


Topham  Beauclerc,  Bonnet  Langton,  and  James  Boswell,  and 
there  he  laid  down  the  law  with  a  solemnity  of  diction  little  less 
than  magnificent.  He  talked,  in  fact,  better  than  he  wrote,  and 
it  is  to  his  talk,  not  his  pen,  that  he  owes  the  place  he  holds  in 
the  estimation  of  England.  His  sledge-hammer  style  of  conver- 
sation is  altogether  unequalled  by  anything  known  elsewhere. 
In  170.)  the  university  of  Dublin  conferred  on  him  a  doctor's 
s,  but  he  did  not  use  the  title  till  ten  years  after,  when 
Oxford  was  moved  to  extend  the  same  honour.  It  was  at 
this  period  that  he  took  up  his  residence  with  Mr.  Thrale  at 
Streatbam.  Henry  Thrale  was  a  rich  brewer,  benevolent  and 
ible,  whose  young  wife  made  it  a  duty  to  take  care  of 
.Johnson,  and  in  many  ways  to  conduce  to  the  comfort  of  his 
declining  years.  lie  accompanied  them  to  Bath,  Brighton,  and 
Wales,  an  1  with  them  made  a  short  excursion  to  Paris.  But  he 
still  preserved  his  home  in  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  and  there  his 
own  beneficence  was  extended  to  the  singular  inmates  who  found 
in  him  a  protector  and  a  friend.  In  1773,  when  Johnson  was 
sixty-four  years  of  age,  Boswell  prevailed  on  him  to  undertake  a 
journey  to  Scotland.  The  account  of  his  journey  to  the  Hebrides 
has  been  preserved  in  one  of  his  best  known  works.  In  it  he 
indulged  in  some  caustic  observations  which  made  the  work  less 
popular  in  Scotland  than  England,  and  also  exposed  what  he 
considered  to  be  the  impudent  fraud  of  Macpherson  in  palming 
<  taaian  off  for  original  poetry.  A  tory  pamphlet  against  the 
Americans,  called  "  Taxation  no  Tyranny,"  was  also  published 
at  this  time.  In  1777  he  commenced  "  The  Lives  of  the 
English  Poets;"  and  this  work,  which  is  probably  Johnson's 
best,  appeared  in  1779-81. 

Age  was  now  approaching,  and  various  warnings  were  given 
that  he  must  prepare  to  quit  the  scene  of  earthly  labour.  For 
many  years  Mr.  'finale's  house  had  been  his  home;  but  Mr. 
Thrale  was  dead,  and  his  wife  had  fixed  her  affections  on  an 
Italian.  Johnson  by  no  means  approved  of  the  transfer;  and, 
supposing  his  presence  no  longer  acceptable,  he  returned  to  his 
in  Bolt  Court,  where  death  had  also  been  busy  among  his 
dependents.  Paralysis  sounded  the  first  stroke  of  the  knell  in 
1783,  and  in  17*4  dropsy  came  to  repeat  the  summons.  Nor 
were  friends  unmindful  of  the  old  man  who,  in  his  better  times, 
had  done  so  much  to  relieve  the  calamities  of  others.  The  fear 
of  death  had  haunted  him  during  life,  but  on  the  near  approach 
of  the  grim  enemy  his  faith  waxed  stronger  and  his  confidence 
more  secure.  On  the  loth  December,  1784,  he  took  his  depar- 
ture from  this  nether  world,  and  on  the  20th  his  body,  with 
due  solemnity,  was  committed  to  Westminster  abbey.  In  Poet's 
corner — near  the  monument  to  Shakspeare,  and  beside  the  grave 
of  David  Garrick — he  the  remains  of  Samuel  Johnson. 

To  explain  the  vast  influence  which  Dr.  Johnson  exercised  in 
past  times  is  not  now  easy.  His  opinions  were  once  regarded 
with  a  reverence  that  raised  him  to  a  species  of  dictatorship  in 
the  world  of  English  letters.  That  he  was  a  man  of  probity 
and  of  strong  couvictions  is  no  sufficient  explanation.  The  con- 
victions of  a  man  of  small  intellect,  though  of  great  importance 
to  himself,  are  of  no  importance  to  the  public,  and  never  can 
acquire  power  over  the  public  mind ;  but  Johnson,  though  spe- 
cia.lv  distinguished  in  no  branch  of  scholarship  or  literature,  did 
attain  to  singular  power  over  the  mind  of  England,  and  for  that 
circumstance  there  must  have  been  a  reason.  He  appears  to 
have  represented  the  England  of  his  day.  His  very  prejudices 
did  not  detract  from  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held.  To 
the  English  eye  he  seemed  a  large,  bulky,  powerful  man  in 
intellect  and  moral  character,  not  less  than  in  person — while  his 
pompous  sentences  gave  the  appearance  of  dignity  to  his  utter- 
ances, and  gratified  the  ear  of  those  who  supposed  that  wisdom 
must  resiile  in  words  so  high-sounding  and  imposing.  In  the 
popular  mind,  he  became  a  sort  of  champion  who  could  do  battle 
with  all  comers  for  the  established  institutions  of  the  country; 
and  to  him  the  suffrages  of  the  nation  were  accorded  as  they  are 
to  a  great  naval  or  military  commander  who  has  fought  his  way 
upward,  and  at  last  has  arrived  at  the  head  of  his  profession. 
\\  ith  all  his  dogmatism,  his  terrible  insolence,  and  insufferable 
opinionativeness,  he  was  a  man  of  true  and  rare  benevolence  of 
disposition,  of  kindly  and  considerate  nature — that  acknowledged 
hip  with  the  distressed,  and  held  out  a  helping  hand  to 
the  weak  and  weary. —  P.  E.  D. 

JOHNSON,  Thomas,  an  industrious  botanist  of  the  seven- 
tenth  century,  who  was  born  at  Selby  in  Yorkshire,  was  bred 
an  apothecary  in  London,  and  kept  a  shop  at  Snow  hill.    Dur- 


ing the  civil  wars  he  was  made  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  royal 
army,  and  in  1G-13  the  university  of  Oxford  rewarded  his  loyalty 
and  bis  learning  by  conferring  on  him  the  degree  of  M.D.  In 
the  following  year  he  died  from  the  effects  of  a  gunshot  wound 
in  the  shoulder,  received  in  a  skirmish  with  the  enemy  near 
Basinghouse,  Hampshire.  He  wrote  "  Iter  in  agrum  Cantu- 
anum,"  1620;  "  Ericetum  Hamstedianum,"  1632;  and  after- 
wards published  the  results  of  some  other  botanical  excursions, 
one  of  which  extended  to  Wales;  but  he  was  best  known  by  an 
enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  Gerard's  Herbal,  which  he 
published  in  1733,  and  which  continued  to  be  the  most  useful 
work  on  the  subject  until  the  publication  of  Ray's. — G.  BL. 

JOHNSTON.  Sik  Archibald,  of  Warriston,  a  distinguished 
Scottish  lawyer,  judge,  and  statesman,  was  the  son  of  James 
Johnston  of  Beirholm  in  Annandale,  who  is  styled  in  a  charter 
of  1608,  "the  king's  merchant."  His  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  the  celebrated  lawyer,  Sir  Thomas  Craig.  The  date  of  his 
birth  is  unknown  ;  but  he  was  admitted  to  practise  at  the  bar 
in  1633.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  opposition  which 
the  people  of  Scotland  made  to  the  innovations  of  Charles  I. 
and  Laud  on  the  services  of  the  Scottish  church  in  1G37,  and 
was  employed  in  drawing  up  the  protests  and  petitions  of  the 
covenanters,  and  their  answers  to  the  royal  proclamations.  He 
was  unanimously  chosen  clerk  of  the  famous  general  assembly 
held  in  1638,  and  before  the  session  terminated  was  elected 
procurator  for  the  church.  He  was  one  of  the  eight  persons 
appointed  to  treat  with  the  English  commissioners  in  1640  at 
Ripon  and  London.  In  the  following  year,  during  the  king's 
visit  to  Scotland,  Johnston  was  made  one  of  the  lords  of  ses- 
sion, and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  the  parliament 
of  1643  he  represented  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  and  was 
appointed  speaker  to  the  barons  as  a  separate  estate.  When 
the  civil  war  broke  out  in  England,  Sir  Archibald  exerted  all 
his  influence  to  induce  the  Scots  to  cast  their  weight  into  the 
parliamentary  scale.  He  was  a  member  of  the  celebrated  West- 
minster assembly.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope  in  1646, 
Johnston  succeeded  him  as  lord-advocate,  and  three  years  later 
was  appointed  lord-register,  an  office  which  he  had  long  coveted. 
On  the  downfall  of  the  monarchy  his  principles  led  him  readily 
to  support  the  Commonwealth,  and  he  was  named  in  1657  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  Scot- 
land. He  was  subsequently  created  a  peer  by  Cromwell,  and 
sat  in  the  protector's  upper  house  with  the  title  of  Lord  War- 
riston. After  the  death  of  Oliver  he  acted  as  president  of  the 
committee  of  safety  under  Richard  Cromwell.  At  the  Restora- 
tion, knowing  that  he  was  a  marked  man,  Warriston  fled  to  the 
continent.  He  was  in  consequence  outlawed,  and  in  May,  1661, 
sentence  of  forfeiture  and  of  death  was  passed  against  him  in 
absence.  After  lurking  for  some  time  in  Germany  and  the 
Low  Countries,  he  imprudently  proceeded  to  France,  and  was 
betrayed  by  a  confidant  and  arrested  at  Rouen  in  1663.  He 
was  brought  to  Edinburgh,  and  was  executed  without  trial  (22nd 
July)  on  the  sentence  passed  upon  him  in  absence. — J.  T. 

JOHNSTON,  AfiTHDB,  a  Scottish  physician  and  classical 
poet  of  great  eminence,  was  the  fifth  son  of  George  Johnston, 
the  proprietor  of  Caskieben  and  other  estates  in  Aberdeenshire, 
by  Christian,  daughter  of  Lord  Forbes,  and  was  born  in  the  year 
1587.  He  acquired  the  first  elements  of  classical  learning  at 
the  burgh  school  of  Kintore,  and  afterwards  studied  at  Marischal 
college,  Aberdeen.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  continent,  and 
took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Padua  in  1610,  and  there  acquired 
some  celebrity  for  his  skill  in  Latin  poetry.  It  appears  from  an 
elegy  which  he  addressed  to  Wedderburn,  that  he  twice  crossed 
the  Alps,  and  twice  visited  Rome  ;  that  he  travelled  in  Germany, 
the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  and  England ;  that  he  resided  twenty- 
years  in  France,  where  he  probably  followed  the  profession  of  a 
physician ;  was  twice  married,  and  became  the  father  of  thirteen 
children.  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  mentions  that  Johnston  was 
Iaureated  poet  at  Paris  before  he  was  twenty-three  years  of  age. 
He  spent  a  considerable  time  at  the  university  of  Sedan,  and 
appears  to  have  lived  on  intimate  terms  there  with  his  learned 
countrymen  Andrew  Melville  and  Daniel  Tilenus.  On  bis  return 
to  Britain  about  the  year  1628  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the 
king,  probably  on  the  recommendation  of  his  friend  Laud.  During 
his  residence  on  the  continent  Johnston  had  acquired  considerable 
reputation  as  a  classical  pot  t.  His  first  publication  wasanelegant 
but  keen  satire,  entitled  '-Consilium  Collegii  Medici  Parisiensis  de 
Mania  G.  Eglishemii,"  &c,  Edin.  1619.     In  the  following  year 


Johnston  published  another  poem  on  the  same  subject,  entitled 
li  Onopordus  Furens."  His  next  publication  was  a  Latin  elegy 
on  the  death  of  James  VI.  in  1625.  which  was  followed  by 
"Elegiaj  Dua?,"  &c,  in  1G28;  a  collection  of  small  pieces  of 
poetry,  entitled  "Parerga  Arturi  Johnstoni,"  1632;  bis  "Epi- 
grammata,"  published  at  the  same  time ;  and  his  paraphrase  of 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  which  appeared  in  1633,  and  was  accom- 
paoied  with  a  translation  of  the  seven  penitential  and  the  seven 
consolatory  psalms.  A  collection  of  short  poems,  entitled 
"Musffl  AulicaV  was  published  in  1635,  along  with  an  English 
translation  by  Sir  Francis  Kinaston.  His  best  known  work — a 
complete  version  of  the  Psalms,  together  with  Solomon's  Song, 
the  Creed,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  was  published  at  Aberdeen  in 
1 637.  Johnston  was  also  an  extensive  contributor  to  the  Deficit 
Poetarum  Scotorum,  which  appeared  about  the  same  time.  He 
was  elected  rector  of  King's  college,  Aberdeen,  in  June,  1637, 
and  died  while  on  a  visit  at  Oxford  in  1641.  A  complete  collec- 
tion of  Johnston's  poems,  in  1  vol.  16mo,  was  published  at 
Middieburg  in  Zealand  in  1642.— J.  T. 

JOHNSTON,  Charles,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  written, 
JOHNSON,  was  born  at  Carrigogunnell  in  the  county  of  Lime- 
rick, about  the  year  1719.  After  graduating  in  Trinity  college, 
Dublin,  he  was 'called  to  the  bar,  and  went  to  England  to  prac- 
tise there.  He  had  little  success  in  his  profession,  owing  partly 
to  deafness,  which  precluded  him  from  taking  court  business. 
In  literature  he  was  more  fortunate,  baring  published  in  1730  the 
two  first  volumes  of  "  Chrysal,  or  the  adventures  of  a  guinea." 
It  was  very  popular,  as  it  contained  very  long  sketches  of  many 
distinguished  personages,  a  good  deal  of  scandal,  and  not  a  little 
truth — exposing  political  intrigues,  social  delinquencies,  and 
town  profligacy.  In  1765  he  added  two  volumes  more.  The 
interest  of  this  work  is  now  nearly  passed  away.  In  1782  he 
sailed  for  Bengal,  which  he  ultimately  reached  after  having  been 
wrecked  off  the  coast  of  Madagascar.  He  pursued  literature  as 
a  profession  till  his  death  in  1800. — J.  F.  W. 

JOHNSTON,  George,  an  eminent  Scottish  naturalist,  was 
born  at  Simprin  in  Berwickshire,  on  the  20th  July,  1797,  and 
died  on  the  30th  July,  1855,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight.  He  was 
sent  to  school  at  Kelso,  and  then  to  Berwick.  He  afterwards 
went  to  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh,  and  he  commenced  his 
medical  studies  in  that  city  about  1812,  as  an  apprentice  of  the 
late  Dr.  Abercrombie.  He  passed  as  surgeon,  and  then  went  to 
London.  He  commenced  practice  at  Belford.  Subsequently  he 
took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and 
became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  He  then 
settled  as  a  medical  man  in  Berwick,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death.  While  he  was  a  successful  and  celebrated  medical  man, 
he  was  also  distinguished  as  a  naturalist,  and  he  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  cultivating  science.  He  was  an  able  zoologist  and 
botanist.  He  published  a  "  Flora  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed  ;" 
"  The  Botany  of  the  Eastern  Borders  ;"  "  History  of  British 
Zoophytes,"  and  of  "  British  Sponges ;"  and  he  contributed 
various  papers  to  Loudon  s  Magazine,  and  to  the  Magazine  and 
Annals  of  Botany  and  Zoology,  now  continued  under  the  name 
of  Annals  of  Natural  History.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
last-named  journal.  He  had  a  happy  geniality  of  mind,  and  a 
kindliness  of  disposition  which  endeared  him  to  all.  Wherever 
he  went  he  gained  friends,  and  he  was  universally  beloved.  He 
was  the  founder  and  first  president  of  the  Berwickshire  Natu- 
ralists' Club,  which  has  published  valuable  Proceedings.  He 
was  three  times  elected  mayor  -of  Berwick,  and  twice  served  the 
office  of  sheriff.— J.  H.  B. 

JOHNSTON,  James  T.  Weir,  a  distinguished  agricultural 
chemist  and  professor,  was  born  at  Paisley  in  1796.  His  career 
offers  an  excellent  example  to  youth  of  what  may  be  accom- 
plished by  perseverance  and  study.  His  father  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  able  to  attend  much  to  his  education.  He  was  so 
attentive,  however,  to  his  studies,  and  so  successful  in  his  efforts 
to  obtain  information,  that  he  was  soon  enabled  to  gain  his 
own  livelihood  by  giving  private  instruction  to  pupils  in  the 
university  of  Glasgow.  In  1825  he  went  to  Durham,  where  he 
opened  a  school.  In  1830  he  married  a  lady  with  some  private 
fortune,  which  enabled  him  to  give  up  his  school,  and  allowed 
him  henceforward  to  devote  his  time  to  the  study  of  chemistry 
— a  plan  which  he  had  for  some  time  conceived  in  his  own  mind. 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  plan  he  went  to  Sweden, 
and  became  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Berzelius.  He  there  made 
such  rapid  progress  in  his  chemical  studies,  and  achieved  such  a 


high  reputation,  that  at  the  establishment  of  the  university  of 
Durham  he  was,  while  still  abroad,  invited  to  become  reader 
in  chemistry  and  mineralogy.  Upon  his  return  to  England 
to  take  the  chair,  which  was  kept  open  for  him,  he  took  up 
his  abode  in  Edinburgh,  and  there  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  agricultural  chemistry,  and  was  soon  afterwards  appointed 
chemist  to  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland.  When  this 
society  was  dissolved,  he  left  Edinburgh,  and  took  up  his  future 
residence  in  Durham.  He  now  occupied  himself  principally  with 
writing  works  on  the  relation  of  chemistry  to  agriculture,  and 
analyzing  soils  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  His  works  have 
been  eminently  successful,  as  they  have  been  extensively  read 
and  circulated,  while  his  "  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry 
and  Geology"  formed  a  ready  medium  for  propounding  his  prin- 
ciples on  this  subject.  As  an  author,  Johnston  was  eminently 
popular,  and  his  writings  exhibit  an  enthusiasm  which  renders 
them  attractive  even  to  the  unscientific  reader.  His  "  Cate- 
chism of  Agricultural  Chemistry"  had  at  the  time  of  his  death 
gone  through  no  fewer  than  thirty-three  editions,  and  has  been 
translated  into  almost  every  European  language.  His  writings 
and  lectures  have  contributed  very  much  to  induce  the  farmers 
of  Great  Britain  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  different  soils  of 
the  farms  which  they  occupy,  and  have  in  consequence  helped 
to  produce  in  many  districts  a  more  intelligent  system  of  farm- 
ing. Besides  the  works  mentioned  above,  he  is  the  author  of 
several  others  that  have  been  very  popular,  as  well  as  many 
papers  contributed  to  various  scientific  journals.  Among  the 
former  we  notice  particularly  his  "  Chemistry  of  Common  Life," 
the  circulation  of  which  both  in  England  and  America  was 
enormous.  He  became  F.P..S.  in  1837.  He  died  of  a  rapid 
decline  in  1853.— W.  B-d. 

JOHNSTON,  John,  a  Scottish  poet  and  classical  scholar, 
who  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  a  member  of  a  good  family 
located  at  Crimond  in  Aberdeenshire  ;  but  the  precise  date  of  his 
birth  has  not  been  ascertained.  He  studied  at  King's  college, 
Aberdeen,  and  subsequently  at  Helmstiidt,  Rostock,  and  other 
continental  universities,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Justus  Lip- 
sius  and  other  eminent  scholars.  At  an  early  period  Johnston 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  presbyterian  church.  He  was 
appointed,  about  1593,  professor  of  divinity  in  the  new  college, 
St.  Andrews ;  probably  through  the  influence  of  his  friend, 
Andrew  Melville,  whom  he  strenuously  supported  in  his  resist- 
ance to  the  ecclesiastical  innovations  of  James  VI.  Johnston 
died  in  1612.  His  poems  are  distinguished  by  classical  elegance 
and  aptness  of  illustration  rather  than  by  poetic  fire. — J.  T. 

JOINVILLE,  Jean  or  Jehan,  Sire  de,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  interesting  of  the  French  chroniclers,  was  born  in  1224. 
He  belonged  to  an  illustrious  family  of  Champagne,  descended 
in  direct  male  line  from  Godfrey  de  Bouillon.  His  mother, 
Beatrice,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  cousin  to 
Frederick  II.,  emperor  of  Germany.  Several  of  his  ancestors 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  crusades,  and  one  of  them, 
Geoffrey,  was  so  highly  esteemed  by  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  that 
Richard  conferred  on  him  the  right  of  quartering  the  arms  of 
England  on  his  escutcheon.  Joinville  was  brought  up  at  the  court 
of  the  count  of  Champagne,  and  there  probably  acquired  some 
of  the  qualities  that  afterwards  made  him  the  trusted  friend  and 
special  favourite  of  St.  Louis.  With  the  crusade  of  1248  Join- 
ville is  for  ever  identified  by  the  inimitable  chronicle  in  which 
he  narrates  its  history.  When  St.  Louis  resolved  on  the  crusade, 
Joinville  took  part  in  the  expedition,  followed  by  nine  knights. 
He  embarked  at  Marseilles  in  August,  1248,  met  the  king  at 
Cyprus,  and  was  taken  into  his  service.  In  the  spring  they 
sailed  for  Egypt,  and  disembarked  at  Damietta.  After  spending 
some  time  there,  the  army  advanced  to  Babylon  (Baboul,  near 
old  Cairo),  where  Joinville  was  placed  in  command  of  the  castles, 
and  encountered  the  Greek  fire,  of  which  he  gives  a  graphic 
description.  Advancing  to  Massourah,  the  crusaders  began  to 
experience  the  first  portion  of  their  terrible  disasters  ;  and  Join- 
ville, who  fought  magnificently  in  the  battle  of  Massourah, 
received  five  wounds,  and  his  horse  seventeen.  So  many  dead 
bodies  were  thrown  into  the  Nile  that  a  bridge  constructed  by 
the  crusaders  was  actually  blocked  up  by  them.  The  army  was 
obliged  to  retreat,  and  Joinville  narrowly  escaped  being  murdered, 
when  taken  prisoner  in  the  galley  where  he  sought  refuge.  A 
"  bon  Sarrasin"  saved  his  life  when  the  knife  was  at  his  throat, 
and,  seeing  that  he   was  ill,  took  care  of  him.      A  Saracen 
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remedy  also  cured  his  disease ;  and  with  the  king  and  the  other 
prisoners  he  was  put  to  ransom.  To  the  king  his  advice  was 
no  less  valuable  than  his  sword.  When  the  sum  agreed  upon 
for  the  ransom  of  St.  Louis  came  to  be  made  up,  there  were  still 
wanting  thirty  thousand  livres,  and  Joinville  gave  the  bold 
counsel  of  demanding  them  from  the  commander  of  the  templars. 
The  templar  refused;  and  our  good  knight  of  Champagne  went 
himself,  and  demanding  the  keys  of  the  treasure  cheat,  provided 
the  needful  sum  for  the  king's  release.  From  Egypt  Joinville 
followed  the  king  to  Syria,  and  there  in  the  king's  council 
opposed  the  king's  return  to  Europe,  although  the  courtiers  were 
exasperated  at  hie  temerity.  With  a  chivalry  that  he  seems  to 
have  inherited  by  instinct,  he  declared  that  no  christian  could 
return  with  honour  so  long  as  any  of  those  who  had  come  on 
the  same  crusade  remained  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  infidels. 
The  king  was  overcome  by  his  argument,  and  resolved  to  remain ; 
whereupon  . Joinville  made  with  him  various  journeys  through 
the  cities  of  Palestine,  and  contributed  no  little  to  relieve  St. 
Louis'  many  anxieties  and  cares.  To  him  the  king  confided  the 
Dan  of  his  queen,  and  Joinville  became  in  an  honourable  sense 
the  queen's  knight  His  ready  wit,  his  knowledge  of  courts,  and 
the  chivalry  of  his  character,  rendered  him  a  man  of  note  even 
m  the  presence  of  the  highest  rank.  He  returned  to  France 
after  six  years  of  absence,  and  there  devoted  himself  to  the 
care  of  his  estates.  At  the  court  of  the  king  he  was  always 
a  welcome  guest,  and  thither  he  often  repaired.  In  1270  St. 
Louis  determined  on  another  expedition,  but  Joinville  refused  to 
accompany  him,  alleging  that  the  evils  to  France  in  consequence 
of  absence  were  greater  than  the  good  to  Palestine.  King  Louis 
went  and  perished,  and  Joinville  was  one  of  those  called  on  to 
give  their  testimony  regarding  his  canonization.  He  declared  on 
oath  that  during  the  thirty-four  years  in  which  he  had  known 
the  king,  he  had  never  heard  him  speak  a  word  of  detraction, 
lie  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  saw  no  less  than  six  kings  of 
France.  The  precise  date  of  his  death  has  not  been  ascertained, 
but  it  probably  took  place  in  1317.  In  1853  the  council-general 
of  Haute-Marne  decreed  a  bronze  statue  to  his  memory.  Join- 
ville's  chronicle,  entitled  "The  Life  of  St.  Louis,  ninth  of  the 
name,  King  of  France,"  appears  to  have  been  written  in  his  very 
old  age.  It  is  little  less  than  a  marvel  of  composition,  and  has 
never  been  excelled  for  the  wonderful  simplicity  and  pathos  with 
which  he  narrates  events.  In  person  he  was  of  almost  gigantic 
stature,  and  endowed  with  a  robust  strength  and  overflowing 
good-nature,  that  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  pale  and 
dreamy  asceticism  of  St.  Louis. — P.  E.  D. 

•1<  iI.Y.  Clauds,  a  French  theologian,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1607,  as  l)u  Pin  says,  "  of  a  family  wherein  he  found  illustrious 
examples  of  erudition  and  piety."'  In  1C31  he  became  canon  of 
the  cathedral  of  Paris,  in  which  post  "  the  reading  and  medi- 
tating upon  the  scriptures  and  the  fathers,"  filled  up  all  the  time 
which  was  not  devoted  to  his  religious  duties.  He  attended  at 
Minister  as  the  adviser  of  the  duke  de  Longueville,  and  after- 
wards visited  Rome  to  seek  for  peace  in  a  time  of  civil  commo- 
tion. He  was  three  times  appointed  to  discharge  judicial  functions 
in  the  archiepiscopal  court  of  Paris.  Joly  was  much  respected 
by  hia  contemporaries,  and  died  in  1700  at  the  age  of  ninetv- 
three.  According  to  his  biographers,  he  chiefly  studied  authors 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  particularly  French  historians,  and  was 
well  versed  in  theology,  law,  and  other  departments.  His  writ- 
ings which  are  numerous,  both  in  Latin  and  in  French,  were 
mostly  originated  by  special  circumstances.  His  style  was 
vigorous,  but  somewhat  harsh,  and  without  ornament  and  affec- 
tation.— There  was  another  CLAUDE  JOLY,  born  in  1010,  who 
died  in  1678,  and  who  was  eminent  as  a  preacher. — B.  H.  C. 

JOMELLI,  Nicolo,  a  musician,  was  bom  at  Aversa  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  in  1714;  he  died  at  Naples,  August  28, 
177  1.  11.-  was  first  taught  music  by  Mnzillo,  a  canon  in  his 
town;  in  1730  he  went  to  Naples,  and  studied  there 
ivilv  in  the  Conservatorio  degli  Poveri  di  Gesu  Criste, 
and  in  that  of  Pieta  di  Turchini,  with  Proto,  Mangini,  Fro.  and 
Leo  for  his  masters.  His  first  public  essay  in  composition  was 
a  comic  opera  called  "  L'Errore  amoroso,"  produced  at  Naples  in 
17..7,  respecting  which  he  was  so  diffident  that  he  announced 
it  under  the  assumed  name  of  Valentino;  and  he  only  B 
himself  to  he  its  author,  when  its  unexpected  Buccess  gave  him 
confidence  to  do  so.  He  was  invited  to  compose  for  Pome  in 
1740,  and  for  Bologna  in  1741;  there  he  placed  himself  under 
the  instruction  of  Padre  .Martini,  to  whose  lessons  particularly 


he  attributed  his  sound  contrapuntal  knowledge.  In  1745  Jomelli 
went  to  Vienna,  where  he  remained  eighteen  months,  produced 
several  operas,  and  made  the  friendship  of  Metastasio.  He 
returned  to  Naples  in  17-10,  and  went  to  Venice  in  17-17,  where 
he  was  appointed  principal  of  a  conservatorio,  which  must  have 
been  an  honorary  office,  since  he  was  again  in  Naples  in  171-";. 
He  wrote,  however,  a  Landate  for  double  choir  for  his  conserva- 
torio, which  is  the  first  work  of  his  that  is  known  in  this  class  of 
composition.  Jomelli  went  to  Koine  in  1749,  and  in  the  April  of 
this  year  he  was  appointed  maestro  di  capella  at  St.  Peters,  which 
office  he  held  until  May,  1754.  To  give  peculiar  solemnity  to  the 
celebration  of  Holy-week,  in  1751,  Jomelli,  Perez,  and  Durante 
each  set  the  Lamentations  for  successive  performance  on  the 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  a  competition  that  excited 
great  interest.  In  fulfilment  of  his  ecclesiastical  office  Jomelli 
also  wrote  a  Requiem,  a  Te  Deum,  and  four  oratorios,  which  are 
much  extolled.  In  1754  he  was  engaged  as  kapellmeister  by  the 
duke  of  Wurtemberg,  and  he  lived  alternately  for  fifteen  years  at 
Stuttgart  and  Ludwigsburg,  actively  engaged  in  dramatic  com- 
position. He  finally  returned  to  Naples  on  quitting  the  duke's 
service ;  but  though  he  was  welcomed  by  his  countrymen,  his 
style  had  become  so  much  more  serious  than  when  he  was  last 
among  them,  that  the  operas  he  now  wrote — "Armida,"  "Demo- 
foonte,"  and  "  Ifigenia" — failed  to  please  them,  and  greatly  as 
these  works  are  praised  by  critics,  they  were  each  more  coldly 
received  than  its  predecessor.  It  is  supposed  that  his  vexation 
at  the  non-success  of  the  last  of  these  brought  on  his  paralytic 
stroke  in  1773,  from  which,  however,  he  recovered  sufficiently 
to  resume  his  artistic  labours ;  and  the  Miserere  for  two  voices 
he  then  wrote — set  to  an  Italian  version  of  the  psalm  by  his 
friend  Mattei — is  accounted  his  masterpiece.  He  produced  in 
all  forty  operas.  He  was  almost  as  greatly  esteemed  for  his 
sacred  as  for  his  secular  music,  and  his  obsequies  were  celebrated 
six  weeks  after  his  death  by  the  performance  of  a  Requiem 
composed  for  the  occasion,  in  which  all  the  musicians  in  Naples 
assisted. — G.  A.  M. 

JONAS,  Justus,  a  distinguished  German  reformer,  was  bom 
at  Nordhausen  in  1493.  His  real  name  was  Jodocus,  which 
he  changed  into  Justus.  In  1519  he  was  appointed  rector  of 
the  university  of  Erfurt,  and  in  1521  the  successor  of  Gcklen 
at  Wittenberg.  In  1521,  also,  he  accompanied  Luther  at  Worms. 
As  professor  of  theology  at  Wittenberg,  he  laboured  zealously  to 
promote  the  Reformation,  and  was  in  correspondence  with  several 
of  its  leaders.  He  devoted  himself  ardently  to  the  composition 
of  works  in  defence  of  protestant  doctrines,  and  for  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  scriptures;  and  his  public  lectures  had  the  same  end. 
The  importance  which  was  attached  to  his  opinions,  led  to 
his  taking  part  in  many  of  the  colloquies  which  were  held  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  as  those  of  Marpurg  and  Augsburg.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  Augsburg  confession,  and 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  measures  adopted  for  the 
organization  of  the  reformed  churches.  In  the  history  of  the 
time  he  is  continually  to  be  met  with,  as  equally  ready  with 
his  presence,  his  tongue,  and  his  pen.  He  was  present  at  the 
deathbed  of  Luther,  and  delivered  a  panegyric  or  funeral  oration 
over  him  at  Isleben.  For  some  years  he  superintended  ecclesi- 
astical affairs  at  Halle,  but  was  expelled  thence  about  1510, 
and  found  his  liberty  greatly  restricted.  Towards  the  close  of 
his  life  he  was  appointed  pastor  at  Eisfeld,  where  he  died, 
October  9,  1555.  His  works  are  numerous,  learned,  and  valu- 
able.    They  comprise  several  translations. —  B.  H.  C. 

JONATHAN,  Arm  us.     See  MACCABEUS, 

JONES,  Hknky,  was  bom  at  Drogheda  in  Ireland,  about 
the  year  1720.  His  birth  was  humble,  and  like  Ben  Jonson  he 
was  a  bricklayer,  with  an  ardent  love  for  literature;  and  it  is 
said  of  him,  that  while  at  his  work  "he  composed  alternately  a 
line  of  brick  and  a  line  of  verse."  Some  small  poems  that  he 
wrote  attracted  attention  and  gained  him  friends;  and  when 
Lord  Chesterfield  came  to  Ireland  as  viceroy  in  1745,  the  young 
artisan-poet  was  brought  favourably  under  his  notice.  The  earl 
with  his  wonted  liberality  patronized  Jones,  who  nnder  his 
auspices  went  to  England  with  his  patron  to  push  his  fortune. 
Friends  and  subscriptions  were  procured,  and  a  volume  of  poems 
published.  The  drama  was  now  Jones's  ambition.  His  first 
assay  was  "The  Earl  of  Essex,"  a  tragedy,  which  the  eari  is 
said  to  have  corrected,  and  by  his  influence  got  performed  at 
Covent  Garden  in  1753.  It  was  successful,  and  gained  him 
the  friendship  of  Gibber,  then  the  laureate,  who  is  even  said  to 


Lave  wished  to  make  him  his  successor.  But  a  vain,  infirm,  and 
capricious  temper  alienated  his  friends  and  marred  his  fortunes. 
Prosperity,  too,  brought  improvidence,  and  Jones  soon  found 
himself  as  poor  as  when  he  commenced  authorship.  For  a  time 
he  struggled  on  through  a  life  of  reverses  and  suffering,  which 
came  to  a  close  in  April,  1770,  when  he  died  in  utter  destitution 
in  a  garret  in  Bedford  coffee-house,  where  the  charity  of  the 
owner  afforded  him  a  shelter.  He  left  an  unfinished  tragedy, 
■•  I  he  Ca  e  of  Lira,"  and  a  few  poems. — J.  F.  W. 

JONES,  Inigo,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  English  architects, 
was  the  son  of  a  clothworker  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Paul's, 
London,  where  he  was  born  in  1572.  His  father,  a  Roman 
catholic,  is  believed  to  have  given  the  child  the  Spanish  form  of 
his  own  name  (Ignatius),  out  of  respect  to  some  connection  in 
Spain,  Of  Inigo's  education  nothing  very  distinct  is  known. 
It  has  been  said  that  he  was  brought  up  as  a  joiner;  but  the 
report  appears  to  have  originated  from  Ben  Jonson  satirizing 
it  architect  as  "In-and-in-Medley,  the  joiner  of  Islington." 
Oth  rs  have  asserted  that  he  was  sent  to  Italy  at  the  expense 
of  the  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Arundel.  Jones'  own  statement 
(Dedication  to  "  Stonehenge  Restored")  is  simply  that,  "  being 
naturally  inclined  in  his  younger  years  to  study  the  arts  of 
design,  he  passed  into  foreign  parts  to  converse  with  the  great 
masters  thereof  in  Italy;"  that  he  applied  himself  to  "search 
out  the  ruins"  of  the  ancient  buildings  still  remaining  ;  and  that 
en  returning  to  his  native  country  he  applied  his  mind  "more 
particularly  to  the  study  of  architecture."  His  studies  in  Italy 
attracted  so  much  notice,  that  he  was  about  1604  invited  to 
Denmark,  and  appointed  architect  to  the  king.  Buildings  are 
named  both  in  Italy  and  Denmark  as  having  been  designed  by 
Inigo  Jones,  but,  it  is  pretty  certain,  without  sufficient  reason. 
His  connection  with  the  Danish  court,  however,  probably  intro- 
duced him  to  that  of  England,  as  on  his  return  to  this  country 
in  1605  he  was  appointed  architect  to  the  queen  (Anne  of  Den- 
mark) and  to  Prince  Henry,  and  employed  in  designing  the 
costly  scenery  and  machinery  of  the  court  masques.  The  build- 
ings designed  by  Jones  when  he  first  came  to  England  differed 
in  little  from  those  at  that  time  in  vogue,  winch  are  in  the  most 
debased  phase  of  the  Elizabethan  style.  But  the  death  of  Prince 
Henry  permitted  Jones  again  to  visit  Italy,  and  he  now  set 
himself  earnestly  to  study  the  more  refined  style  of  renaissance 
architecture,  known  as  the  Palladian.  How  long  he  remained 
in  Italy  is  not  clear;  but  on  his  return  to  England  (before  1616) 
he  was  made  surveyor  to  the  king,  and  was  soon  busily  occupied 
in  the  erection  of  important  buildings.  It  was  the  ambition  of 
James  to  have  a  palace  that  should  surpass  every  other  in  Europe, 
and  Inigo  was  directed  to  design  one.  His  plan  was  quickly 
supplied.  It  consisted  of  a  stately  structure  comprising  seven 
courts,  and  having  frontages  towards  St.  James'  Park  and  the 
Thames  of  eight  hundred  and  seventy-four  feet  each,  and  towards 
Westminster  Abbey  and  Charing  Cross  respectively  of  eleven 
hundred  and  fifty-two  feet,  and  covering  an  area,  therefore, 
larger  than  that  of  the  new  palace  at  Westminster ;  the  whole 
in  the  richest  Italian  style,  and  plentifully  adorned  with 
statues,  vases,  fee.  James  had  not,  indeed,  provided  the  neces- 
sary funds,  but  Jones  had  so  arranged  his  design  that  the  parts 
might  be  built  in  succession,  and  the  banqueting-house,  a  small 
portion  only  of  the  Charing  Cross  end,  was  accordingly  erected 
(1619-21).  Farther,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  it  never  pro- 
ceeded ;  neither  James  nor  his  successor  found  money  to  add 
more.  What  it  would  have  been  if  completed  may  be  seen  in 
Junes'  designs,  which  were  published  in  1727,  &c,  by  the  archi- 
tect Kent.  In  the  banqueting-house,  Whitehall,  Jones  was  the 
means  of  introducing  to  his  countrymen  an  example  of  a  true 
Palladian  structure.  Bold,  chaste,  and  stately  in  design,  it  was 
regarded  with  unbounded  admiration  by  contemporaries,  was 
looked  up  to  as  a  model  by  succeeding  generations  of  architects 
and  patrons,  and  even  to  the  present  day  holds  its  place  firmly 
in  the  general  estimation.  This  building  it  is  especially  which 
gives  to  Inigo  Jones  his  right  to  the  title  often  assigned  to  him 
of  the  English  Palladio,  ami  the  Father  of  modem  English  archi- 
tecture. On  completing  Whitehall,  Jones  was  employed  in 
repairing  old  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  to  which,  among  other  incon- 
gruities, he  affixed  a  large  and  lofty  Corinthian  portico,  the  first 
of  its  kind  erected  in  England  and  one  of  the  largest  that  had 
been  built  in  recent  times.  Other  London  buildings  erected  by 
him  were  part  of  old  Somerset  house,  Ashburton  house.  Lindsay 
house,  the  church  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden — "the  hand- 


somest barn  in  Europe" — and  many  more.  He  also  laid  out 
Lincoln's  inn  (the  first  of  the  London  "squares")  and  built  the 
piazza,  Covent  Garden.  The  Queen's  house,  Greenwich  Park, 
was  built  by  him;  and  the  northern  portion  of  Greenwich  hospital 
was  erected  from  his  designs  (but  not  till  after  his  death) 
by  his  pupil,  Webb.  Of  the  many  country  mansions  erected 
from  his  designs,  it  will  suffice  to  mention  Coleshill,  Berkshire ; 
Amesbury,  Wilts ;  Lord  Chancellor  Henley's,  the  Grange,  Hants. 
Wilton  house,  near  Salisbury,  usually  ascribed  to  him,  appears 
to  have  been  really  erected  in  1648  by  Webb,  but  at  Jones' 
recommendation,  and  probably  with  his  assistance  in  the  design. 
The  garden  front  of  St.  John's  college,  Oxford,  built  at  the  cost 
of  his  friend  and  patron,  Archbishop  Laud,  illustrates  his  eye 
for  picturesque  effect.  Heriot's  hospital,  Edinburgh,  and  two 
or  three  other  buildings  in  Scotland,  are  also  attributed  to 
him.  We  have  mentioned  above  that  he  was  employed  on 
first  coming  to  England  in  preparing  the  masques  then  in  so 
much  favour  at  court.  During  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of 
James,  and  till  1640,  in  that  of  Charles  I.,  Jones  continued  to 
be  so  occupied,  and  he  seems  to  have  imparted  to  those  costly 
trifles  no  little  variety  and  splendour  of  effect.  For  some  years 
Ben  Jonson  was  engaged  with  him  as  devisor  of  the  poetic 
part  of  the  entertainment.  But  the  architect  was  vain  and  the 
poet  irritable,  and  their  differences  resulted  in  an  irreconcilable 
quarrel  The  immediate  cause  of  the  breach  is  said  to  have 
been  the  placing  of  the  poet's  name  first  on  the  title-page  of  a 
masque  which  was  published.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Jonson  lashed 
the  unlucky  architect  in  some  merciless  verses,  and  when  the 
other  gave  vent  to  his  anger,  pilloried  him  as  a  leading  character 
in  his  Tale  of  a  Tub,  as  well  as  in  his  Bartholomew  Fair.  Jones 
was  deeply  mortified,  and  he  was  not  of  a  placable  tempera- 
ment. The  king  was  offended,  for  Jones  was  a  favourite,  and 
Jonson  was  made  to  feel  that  his  enemies  were  the  mighty  of 
the  land.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  quarrel  with  Jones 
greatly  embittered  the  last  years  of  the  great  dramatist's  life. 
But  Jones's  later  days  were  also  marked  with  adversity.  His 
salary  was  ill-paid,  and  ceased  altogether  when  the  king's  troubles 
culminated.  He  was  summoned  before  the  parliament  in  1649, 
for  having  removed  the  parish  church  of  St.  Gregory  in  order  to 
enhance  his  improvements  at  St.  Paul's,  and  ordered  to  make 
restitution.  Later  he  was  fined  £545  as  a  "malignant;"  and 
he  had  the  nnhappiness  of  seeing  his  royal  master  led  out  to 
execution  through  a  window  of  his  own  banqueting-house, 
Whitehall.  He  died,  worn  out  with  grief  and  disappointment, 
in  June,  1653.  Walpole  says  that  Jones  hesitated  for  a  while 
between  painting  and  architecture,  and  that  a  landscape  still  at 
Chiswick  showed  that  he  had  attained  some  skill  in  the  former 
art.  He  also  appears  to  have  tagged  verses  ;  but  the  specimen 
of  them  prefixed  to  Coryat's  Crudities  makes  us  rejoice  that  the 
rest  are  lost.  Nor  was  his  archaeology  much  more  successful 
than  his  poetry.  King  James  when  at  Wilton  in  1620  saw 
Stonehenge ;  and  wishing  the  mystery  of  its  foundation  to  be 
elucidated,  he  assigned  the  task  to  his  architect.  In  due  time 
Jones  made  his  report,  and  after  his  death  it  was  given  to  the 
world  by  his  nephew,  Webb,  under  the  title  of  "  Stonehenge 
Restored,"  folio,  1655.  His  conclusion  was,  that  the  myste- 
rious circle  was  a  temple  of  Coelus,  and  erected  by  the  Romans 
during  their  occupation  of  Britain !  Of  the  genius  of  Inigo 
Jones  as  an  architect  there  can  be  no  question ;  nor  can  there 
be  any  as  to  his  vast  influence  on  the  course  of  the  art  in  this 
country.  As  to  the  quality  of  his  genius  and  the  effect  of  his 
influence,  opinions  differ  very  widely. — J.  T-e. 

JONES,  Jeremiah,  a  learned  English  dissenting  minister, 
was  born  in  1693,  and  received  his  education  for  the  ministry  at 
the  celebrated  academy  of  his  uncle,  Samuel  Jones.  At  the  end  of 
his  course  of  study  he  became  minister  of  a  congregation  assem- 
bling at  Forest  Green,  Avening,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  established 
himself  at  Nailsworth  in  that  neighbourhood,  where  he  kept  an 
academy.  His  preaching  was  of  a  superior  order,  and  attracted 
to  him  the  support  of  persons  of  considerable  station.  He  had 
manifested  as  a  student  a  peculiar  liking  and  aptitude  for  critical 
studies  ;  and  still  applying  himself  with  ardour  to  his  favourite 
pursuits,  he  published  in  1719  "  A  Vindication  of  the  former 
part  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  from  Mr.  Winston's  charge  of 
Dislocations,  or  an  attempt  to  prove  that  our  present  Greek 
copies  of  that  gospel  are  in  the  same  order  wherein  they  were 
originally  written  by  that  evangelist ;  in  which  are  contained 
many  things  relating  to  the  harmony  and  history  of  the  four 
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gospels" — a  work  pronounced  by  Dr.  Harwood  to  be  very  valuable, 
displaying  much  critical  acumen,  and  abounding  with  ingenious 
remarks.  But  his  principal  work  was  his  "  New  and  Full 
Method  of  Settling  the  Canonical  Authority  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment," which  was  published  in  1 7 2 < ;  in  2  vols.  8vo,  I 

ards  by  a  third  volume.  Though  published  under  the 
serious  disadvantages  of  a  posthumous  work,  it  was  highly 
esteemed  by  the  learned  as  a  trustworthy  repository  of  the  exter- 
nal evidences  of  the  literary  genuineness  of  the  canonical  books; 
and  it  has  enjoyed  the  distinction  in  our  own  day  of  being  repro- 
duced at  the  Clarendon  press,  Oxford,  where  it  appeared  in 
1  827,  along  with  a  reprint  of  the  "Dissertation  on  Matthew." 

thor,  who  displayed  at  thirty  a  ripeness  of  scholarship  and 
judgment  which  would  have  done  credit  to  a  man  of  double  that 
nu  cut  off  in  1724,  in  his  thirty-second  year. —  P.  L. 
JONES,  Jorar,  LL.D.,  was  born  in  17C5  or  17GG,  in  the 
parish  of  Llandingat  in  Carmarthenshire.  His  father  was  a 
tanner,  and  intended  his  son  to  follow  the  same  occupation. 
But  he  had  shown  such  enthusiasm  for  learning,  being  accus- 
tomed to  retire  to  a  solitary  brookside,  and  engage  in  severe 
study  till  hunger  compelled  him  to  return  home,  that  he  w-as 
i  i  17*0  sent  to  the  grammar-school  at  Brecon.  In  1783  at  his 
father's  death,  through  the  influence  of  a  relative,  a  Mr.  Jones 
who  subsequently  became  Dr.  Priestley's  coHeag 
placed  on  the  foundation  of  the  Unitarian  college  at  Hackney, 
where  he  remained  a  favourite  pupil  for  tax  years.  He  subse- 
quently for  three  years  taught  classics  and  mathematics  in  the 
Welsh  academy  at  Swansea.  From  1795  to  1800  he  officiated 
as  a  Unitarian  minister,  first  at  Plymouth  fur  two  years,  after- 

at  Halifax  in  Yorkshire.  The  remainder  of  his  life  he 
spent  in  London,  giving  instruction  in  the  classics  to  the  sons  of 
persons  of  influence  and  station.  For  some  years  he  occasion- 
ally occupied  the  pulpits  of  friends,  but  afterwards  he  destroyed 
all  his  sermons.  He  died,  January  10,  1827.  He  was  the  author 
of  many  works  connected  with  theology  and  philology.  A 
thorough  believer  in  the  "  Socinian"  system,  he  wrote  with  great 
ardour  against  the  Deists  and  the  orthodox.  He  believed  Jose- 
phus  and  Philo  to  have  been  converts  to  Christianity.    His  most 

ited  work  is  his  "  Greek  and  English  Lexicon,"  8vo,  1823. 
l>r.  Jones  was  one  of  the  first. who  taught  Greek  through  the 
medium  of  English. — D.  W.  B. 

JONES,  Paul,  was  the  name  assumed  by  John  Paul,  a  bold 
naval  adventurer  of  last  century,  and  rear-admiral  in  the  Russian 

.  He  was  born  on  the  6th  of  July,  1747,  at  Arbigland 
in  the  parish  of  Kirkbean  and  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright.  The 
residence  of  his  father  (gardener  to  Mr.   Craik  of  Arbigland) 

i  the  shore  of  the  Solway,  and  the  lad  contracted  early  a 
familiarity  with  the  sea.  Bound  apprentice  at  the  age  of  twelve 
to  a  Whitehaven  merchant  in  the  American  trade,  he  became 
in  time  the  mate  of  a  vessel  in  the  West  India  trade,  and  seems 
to  have  amassed  some  money.  It  was  about  1773  that,  but 
for  what  reason  does  not  appear,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Jones, 
and  in  that  year  he  had  settled  in  Virginia,  where  an  elder 
brother  had  left  him  some  landed  property.  On  the  declaration 
of  independence  by  the  American  colonies  he  entered  the  naval 

of  the  infant  republic,  a  member  of  its  marine  committee 

i  warm  friend  of  his.  His  commission  was  dated  the 
10th  of  May,  1775.  Beginning  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  .  I 
lie  was  appointed  in  the  following  year  captain  of  the  1'rovi- 
and  cruising  in  the  West  Indian  waters,  he  made  numer- 
ous captures  of  English  merchant  vessels.  In  the  May  of  17/7 
he  was  despatched  by  congress  to  Paris,  carrying  orders  to 
Franklin  and  the  other  United  States  commissioners  there,  to 
give  him  a  "  fine  ship."  They  procured  for  him  the  /. 
as  commander  of  which  he  sailed  from  Brest  in  the  April  of 
.  in  the  course  of  which  he  effected  a  night- 
ianding  at  Whitehaven,  where  he  burnt  some  shipping;  and 
making  a  descent  on  St.  Mary's  Isle,  he  plundered  the  house  of 
the  earl  of  Selkirk  :  it  was  with  two  hundred  prisoners  that  he 
returned  to   Brest.     In  the  autumn  of  the  following  year  he 

again  for  the  coast  of  Britain  with  the  Bon/iomme  Richard 
and  a  few  small  vessels.  He  entered  the  frith  of  Forth  and 
menaced  Leith,  hut  was  driven  back  by  a  contrary  gale.  It  was 
in  this  cruise,  and  on  the  23rd  of  September,  that  off  Flam- 
borough  Head  the  Bonhomme  Richard  engaged  the  Serapis 
British  frigate,  and  captured  her  after  a  battle  which 
from  seven  in  the  evening  till  half-past  ten.  He  returned  to 
France  to  be  lionized  and  feted  at  Paris,  and  to  receive  a  gold 


sword  from  Louis  XVI.  In  1781  he  proceeded  to  Philadelphia 
with  the  title  of  Commodore,  received  the  thanks  of  congress,  and 
sailed  till  the  peace  with  the  French  fleet  then  cruising  in  the 
American  waters.  Towards  the  close  of  1783  he  was  appointed 
agent  for  all  prizes  taken  in  Europe  under  his  command;  and 
returning  to  France  spent  the  next  three  years  in  Paris,  where 
he  made  a  considerable  figure.  Returning  to  America  for  the 
last  time  in  1787  he  received  a  gold  medal  from  congress,  which 
sent  him  back  to  Paris  with  a  recommendatory  letter  to  the 
king.  Jefferson  had  spoken  of  him  to  the  Russian  ambassador 
at  Paris,  and  he  proceeded  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1788,  where  he 
was  cordially  received  by  the  Empress  Catherine,  and  lionized 
in  the  Russian  metropolis.  He  was  made  a  rear-admiral ;  and 
then  at  war  with  Turkey,  Potemkin  gave  him  the 
command  of  the  naval  force  stationed  on  the  Liman,  at  the 
embouchure  of  the  Dnieper,  to  act  against  the  capitan  pacha 
until  Oczakow  should  fall.  He  quarrelled  with  his  fellow- 
commander,  the  prince  of  Nassau-Siegen,  and  returned  to  St. 
Petersburg  eight  months  after  he  had  left  it.  He  fell  into  dis- 
grace with  the  empress,  and  was  virtually  ordered  out  of  1. 
Returning  to  Paris  he  spent  his  last  years  in  dejection  and  ill 
health,  dying  of  dropsy  on  the  18th  of  July,  1792.  The  French 
national  assembly  sent  a  deputation  to  attend  his  funeral. 
Cooper's  Pilot  is  founded  on  his  career,  and  he  is  the  hero  of  a 
romance  by  Allan  Cunningham.  The  best  biography  of  him  is 
that  contained  in  the  Memoirs  of  Rear-admiral  Paul  Jones, 
now  first  compiled  from  his  original  journals  and  correspondence, 
Edinburgh,  1825.  He  is  described  as  having  been  in  person 
"  a  short,  thick,  little  fellow,  about  five  feet  eight  in  height,  of 
a  dark,  swarthy  complexion."  The  extracts  from  his  letters, 
&c,  published  in  the  work  referred  to,  give  the  impression  of  a 
fiery  sailor,  prompt  to  take  offence,  and  whose  real  courage  was 
marred  by  a  boastfulness  seldom  its  concomitant. — F.  E. 

JONES,  Sir  Thomas,  chief-justice  of  the  common  pleas 
under  James  II.,  was  the  author  of  the  law  reports  of  the  courts 
of  king's  bench  and  common  pleas,  19  Car.  II.  to  1  Jac.  II.  He 
was  appointed  to  supersede  Chief  justice  Pemberton  at  the  time 
of  the  trials  of  Russell  and  Sydney.  The  compliant  servility 
implied  in  this  appointment  would  not  go  far,  however;  for  when 
the  king  sought  to  exercise  his  dispensing  power  in  defiance  of 
an  act  of  parliament,  Jones  was  dismissed  from  the  bench  for 
refusing  to  obey  his  majesty.  See  Macaulay's  England,  ii.  82, 
for  Jones'  reply  to  King  James'  threat  of  loss  of  place.  In  1717 
was  published  a  work  written  by  Sir  Thomas  Jones,  entitled 
"  The  Rise,  &c,  of  the  Society  of  Ancient  Britons,"  8vo. —  R.  H. 
JONES,  Thomas,  an  English  optician,  was  born  on  the  24th 
of  June,  1775,  and  died  on  the  29th  of  July,  1852.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Ramsden,  and  obtained  a  high  reputation  for  skill  in 
making  astronomical  instruments  of  great  size  and  accuracy; 
many  of  the  great  meridional  and  equatorial  instruments  now 
in  use  in  the  principal  observatories  of  Britain  and  the  British 
colonies  having  been  his  work. — W.  J.  M.  R. 

*  JONES,  Thomas  Rtmer,  physiologist  and  comparative 
anatomist,  born  about  1810.  He  received  a  medical  education, 
but  soon  relinquished  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  order  to 
devote  himself  to  the  study  of  comparative  anatomy.  In  this  he 
made  such  progress  that  on  the  establishment  of  King's  college, 
London,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  comparative  anatomy.  In 
1838  he  published  his  "General  Outline  of  the  Animal  Kingdom," 
the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known.  In  1840  he  was  appointed 
Fullerian  professor  of  physiology  in  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain,  and  subsequently  received  the  appointment  of 
examiner  in  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  in  the  London 
university.  He  is  also  the  author  of  the  "Natural  History  of 
Animals,"  and  of  various  contributions  to  the  Cyclopaedia  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  &c.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Boya]  Society  in  1844.— W.  B-d. 

JONES,  Sib  William,  a  judge,  was  born  in  Castellmarch, 
Carnarvonshire,  in  15G6.  At  fourteen  he  was  placed  at  St. 
Edmund's  hall,  Oxford,  and  five  years  later  was  admitted  of 
Lincoln's  inn.  In  1617  he  became  sergeant-at-law,  was  shortly 
after  knighted,  and  made  chief-justice  of  Ireland,  a  post  which 
he  held  fur  three  years.  In  1622  he  was  made  a  justice  of  the 
common  pleas,  whence  he  was  removed  to  the  king's  bench  in 
1G25.  He  died  in  1640.  His  reports  of  cases  in  the  king's 
bench,  common  pleas,  exchequer,  &c,  were  published,  1620-41, 
and  are  quoted  as  the  First  Jon  to  distinguish  them 

from  the  Reports  by  Sir  Thomas  Jonc.-. — I.'.  II. 
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JONES,  William,  an  eminent  mathematician,  and  father 

of  the  celebrated  oriental  scholar,  was  the  son  of  a  small  farmer 
in  the  isle  of  Anglesea.  He  was  born  in  1680,  and  began  his 
career  in  life  as  a  teacher  of  mathematics  on  board  a  man-of-war. 
In  1 702  he  published  "  A  new  Compendium  of  the  whole  Art 
of  Navigation,"  and  afterwards  established  himself  as  a  teacher 
of  mathematics  in  London.  In  170G  he  published  "Synopsis 
Palmariorom  Matheseos,"  which  was  long  considered  one  of  the 
best  summaries  of  mathematical  science,  and  obtained  for  the 
author  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  Newton,  Halley,  and  other 
eminent  persons.  A  manuscript  tract  of  Newton's,  entitled 
Analysis  per  quantitation  series,  &C,  which  had  fallen  into  his 
hands,  was  published  by  him,  along  with  some  other  analytical 
papers,  in  1711,  and  he  thus  secured  to  that  great  man  the 
honour  of  being  acknowledged  as  the  first  who  applied  the  method 
of  infinite  series  to  all  sorts  of  curves.  Through  the  influence 
of  Lords  Hardwicke  and  Macclesfield,  whom  he  had  instructed  in 
the  sciences,  he  obtained  some  offices  under  government,  which 
brought  him  a  considerable  income.  At  his  death  in  1749  he  was 
vice-president  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  which  he  had  contributed 
several  valuable  papers.  He  bequeathed  his  books  and  MSS.  to 
Lord  Macclesfield,  and  among  the  latter  was  a  work  which  he 
had  prepared  with  great  labour  as  an  introduction  to  the  pro- 
found writings  of  Newton,  but  which  has  been  lost. — G.  BL. 

JONES,  William,  a  learned  divine  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, of  the  Hutchinsonian  school,  commonly  called  Jones  of 
Nayland,  was  bom  at  Lowick  in  Northamptonshire  on  the  30th 
July,  1726,  and  was  educated  at  the  Charter-house,  London, 
and  University  college,  Oxford.  In  1749  he  took  the  degree  of 
B.A.,  and  in  1751  was  ordained  priest  by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
when  he  accepted  first  the  curacy  of  Finedon  in  Northampton- 
shire, and  a  few  years  later,  that  of  Wadenhoe  in  the  same 
county.  It  was  while  holding  these  curacies  that  he  published 
his  first  philosophical  and  theological  works,  including  The 
Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity "  and  "  An  Essay  on  the  First 
Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy."  In  1764  his  merits  procured 
him  from  Archbishop  Seeker  a  presentation  to  the  vicarage  of 
Bethersden  in  Kent,  and  in  the  following  year  to  the  rectory  of 
Pluckley  in  the  same  county ;  and  here  he  resided  for  the  next 
thirteen  years  of  his  life,  continuing  with  ardour  his  studies  in 
theology  and  natural  philosophy,  giving  instruction  to  pupils 
whom  he  took  into  his  house,  performing  with  exemplary  faith- 
fulness all  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  cure,  and  issuing  through 
the  press  many  useful  fruits  of  his  pen  ;  among  others,  "  A  Letter 
to  the  Common  People  in  answer  to  some  Popular  Arguments 
against  the  Trinity,"  which  was  added  by  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge  to  its  list  of  books,  and  exten- 
sively circulated.  Having  accepted  the  perpetual  curacy  of 
Nayland  in  Suffolk,  he  removed  thither  with  his  family,  and 
there  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  having  never  had  the 
offer  of  any  higher  preferment  in  the  church.  In  1781  appeared 
his  "  Physiological  Disquisitions,  a  discourse  on  the  natural  philo- 
sophy of  the  elements;"  and  in  1786  his  "Lectures  on  the  Figura- 
tive Language  of  Holy  Scripture."  He  was  for  some  time  the 
only  Sunday  schoolmaster  in  his  parish,  and  excelled  in  the  art 
of  instructing  and  interesting  young  minds.  Hence  his  two 
books  for  children — "The  Book  of  Nature"  and  "The  Church- 
man's Catechism."  In  1795  he  published  "Memoirs  of  the  Life, 
Studies,  and  Writings  of  Bishop  Home,"  who  was  one  of  his  ear- 
liest college  friends,  and  who  had  made  him  his  chaplain  upon 
his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Norwich.  His  last  publication  was  a 
"Discourse  on  the  Use  and  Intention  of  some  Remarkable  Pas- 
sages of  the  Scriptures  not  commonly  understood,"  which  appeared 
in  1799.  On  6th  February  of  the  following  year  he  died  in  the 
seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age;  and  his  whole  writings  were 
published  in  12'vols.  8vo  in  1801.— P.  L. 

JONES,  Sir  William,  the  eminent  orientalist  and  scholar, 
was  bom  on  the  28th  of  September,  1746.  At  the  age  of  three 
In-  lost  his  father,  who  was  (if  Welsh  extraction,  a  mathematician 
of  considerable  skill  and  reputation,  the  friend  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.  The  education  of  the  boy  was  superintended  with 
the  greatest  care  and  devotedness  by  his  mother,  a  woman  of 
remarkable  sense  and  accomplishments,  and  at  an  early  age  he 
displayed  signs  of  a  quick  and  inquisitive  intellect.  Sent  to 
Harrow  at  seven,  he  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  proficiency, 
not  only  in  the  studies  of  the  place,  but  by  the  eager  acquisition 
of  knowledge  of  every  kind.  lie  left  Harrow  an  excellent  Greek 
and  Latin  scholar,  not  unacquainted  with  Hebrew  and  Arabic, 


a  student  of  French  and  Italian,  well  read  in  English  poetry 
a  skilful  versifier  and  draughtsman.  Some  of  these  accomplish- 
ments he  owed  to  his  mother,  and  to  residence  at  home  during  a 
year's  illness  and  the  usual  holidays.  Dr.  Thackeray,  his  first 
head  master  said  of  him,  that  he  was  "  a  boy  of  so  active  a  mind, 
that  if  he  were  left  naked  and  friendless  on  Salisbury  plain,  he 
would  nevertheless  find  the  road  to  fame  and  fortune."  Early 
in  1764  he  was  entered  at  University  college,  Oxford,  in  which 
city,  that  she  might  be  near  him,  his  affectionate  mother  took 
up  her  residence.  It  was  here  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  oriental  learning,  eagerly  studying  Persian  and  Arabic — the 
latter  with  some  assistance  from  a  native  of  Aleppo  whom  he 
had  met  with  in  London,  and  whom  he  allured  to  Oxford. 
Persian  he  learned  in  the  only  Persian  grammar  then  extant, 
and  he  laboured  hard  at  the  Gulistan  of  Saadi.  The  range  of 
his  culture,  intellectual  and  physical,  was  remarkable.  Besides 
the  studies  already  named,  he  prosecuted  at  Oxford  all  those 
indigenous  to  the  place;  and  during  his  vacations  in  London, 
he  read  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Italian,  and  learned  riding 
and  fencing :  in  short,  to  use  his  own  expression,  "  with  the 
fortune  of  a  peasant,  he  gave  himself  the  education  of  a  prince." 
He  did  not  wish  to  be  a  burden  to  his  mother,  and  in  1765  he 
cheerfully  accepted  an  offer  to  become  private  tutor  to  Lord 
Althorpe,  afterwards  Earl  Spencer,  then  a  boy  of  seven ;  and 
about  a  twelvemonth  afterwards  he  obtained  a  fellowship,  to 
which  .£100  a  year  was  attached.  This  connection  procured 
him  good  society,  the  advantages  of  continental  travel,  and 
leisure  for  study.  While  it  continued  he  prosecuted  his  oriental 
studies,  and  wrote  most  of  his  commentaries  on  Asiatic  poetry, 
taking  lessons  in  dancing  and  the  broadsword  the  while ;  pre- 
pared a  Persian  grammar,  commenced  a  Persian  dictionary,  and 
studied  "  music  with  all  its  sweetness  and  feeling,  difficult  and 
abstruse  problems  in  mathematics,  and  the  beautiful  and  sublime 
in  poetry  and  painting."  Oriental  study  was  comparatively  rare 
in  those  days;  and  Jones  had  acquired  a  reputation  in  1768,  when 
the  secretary  of  state  applied  to  him  to  execute  a  French  version 
of  a  Persian  life  of  Nadir  Shah,  which  the  king  of  Denmark 
had  brought  with  him  in  MS.  to  England,  and  of  which  his 
majesty  was  anxious  to  possess  a  translation.  He  performed 
within  a  year  the  difficult  task,  and  the  translation  was  pub- 
lished in  1770.  The  only  reward  received  by  the  translator  was 
a  diploma,  constituting  him  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Copenhagen.  It  was  in  the  year  of  the  publication  of  the  Life 
of  Nadir  Shah  that  he  resigned  his  tutorship,  and  became  a 
student  of  law  in  the  Temple.  He  studied  law  hard,  not  for- 
saking, however,  his  favourite  pursuits.  During  his  years  of 
studentship  he  published,  in  1771,  his  "Persian  Grammar,"  still 
a  standard  work,  and  the  same  year  (anonymously)  a  sharp 
reply  in  very  tolerable  French,  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  to  ill- 
natured  remarks  on  Oxford  university  and  some  of  its  members 
which  Anquetil  du  Perron  had  made  in  the  introduction  to  the 
translation  of  the  Zendavesta.  In  1772  appeared  a  small 
volume  of  poems,  chiefly  translations  from  oriental  languages, 
more  elegant  than  striking;  and  in  1774  his  critical  and  philo- 
sophical "  Poeseos  Asiatics;  Commentarii,"  formerly  referred  to, 
composed  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  Lowth's  Prelections,  and 
which,  written  in  Latin,  was  republished  by  Eichhorn  at  Leipsic 
in  1776,  procuring  for  their  author  a  continental  reputation. 
Called  to  the  bar  in  1774,  he  resolved  to  sacrifice  literature  to 
law,  and  kept  his  resolution  pretty  faithfully  for  several  years, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  of 
bankrupts,  and  practised  his  profession  with  diligence  and 
success.  A  quasi-legal  publication  was  his  version,  with  an 
instructive  introduction  and  notes,  of  the  "Speeches  of  Isams 
in  causes  concerning  the  law  of  succession  to  property  at 
Athens,"  1778  ;  and  decidedly  legal  was  his  "  Essay  on  the 
Law  of  Bailments,"  1780,  which  received  the  approval  of  Lord 
Mansfield.  His  only  manifest  divergence  into  pure  literature 
was  the  publication  of  a  version  of  the  Moallakat,  the  ancient 
Arabic  poems  of  the  pre-mahometan  period,  which  were  rewarded 
for  their  assumed  excellence  by  being  hung  up  in  the  temple  of 
Mecca.  Translations  published  by  him  apparently  about  the 
same  time,  of  an  Arabic  poem  and  tract  on  the  mahometan  laws 
of  inheritance  and  of  succession  to  the  property  of  intestates, 
were  written  partly  to  advance  his  professional  aims.  He 
cherished  the  hope  of  being  made  an  Indian  judge,  of  accumu- 
lating a  fortune  rapidly  in  the  East,  and  of  returning  home  to 
play  a  part  in  public  fife.     At  this  time  Jones  was  a  keen 
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politician.  He  had  saluted  the  American  revolution  in  a  Latin 
ode,  and  was  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Franklin.  He 
was  a  member  of  political  societies,  and  spoke  and  wrote  in 
favour  of  parliamentary  reform — at  one  time  indulging  in  a 
brief  dream  of  representing  his  Alma  Mater  on  advanced  liberal 
principles.  His  liberalism  did  not  further  his  prospects  of  a 
judgeship,  or  strengthen  the  friendships  which  his  accomplish- 
ments and  character  had  procured  for  him  among  men  of 
eminence,  but  of  ditferent  politics.  With  the  accession,  how- 
of  tli.-  Shelburne  ministry  to  power,  his  ambition  was 
gratified.  Chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Dunning  (Lord 
Ashbnrton),  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of 
judicature  at  Fort-William.  The  following  month  he  was  thus 
enabled  to  marry.  Lady  Jones  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Dr. 
Shipley,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  who  had  recommended  him  as 
tutor  to  Lord  Althorpc ;  and  it  was  in  those  early  years  that  he 
firmed  the  attachment  at  last  crowned  by  wedlock.     After  a 

in  which  he  occupied  himself  with  framing  large  projects, 
literary  and  legal,  he  arrived  in  the  September  of  1783  at 
Calcutta,  where  his  fame  had  long  preceded  him,  and  where 
be  was  warmly  received.  Thus  advantageously  situated  for 
the  prosecution  of  his  favourite  studies,  he  always  subordinated 
them  to  the  improvement  of  judicial  practice  and  procedure  in 
India.  If  be  began  the  study  of  Sanscrit,  his  chief  inducement 
was  to  be  able  to  test  and  correct  the  interpretations  of  the 

legal  practitioners,  at  whose  mercy  a  judge  ignorant  of 
Sanscrit  was  placed.  If  a  master  of  Sanscrit,  he  amused  him- 
self with  the  translation  of  Sakontala,  that  charming  drama  of 
"the  Shakspeare  of  India,'"  as  he  called  its  author  Kalidasa; 
he  exerted  himself  still  more  strenuously  to  produce  an  English 
version  of  the  Ordinances  of  Menu,  as  the  foundation  of  Hindoo 
jurisprudence.  If  one  of  his  first  enterprizes  on  arriving  in 
India  was  to  found  the  Asiatic  Society,  of  which  he  was  appointed 
president — and  his  papers  read  before  which  are  among  the  most 
interesting  of  his  miscellanies — be  laboured  still  more  diligently 

•ute  another,  and  so  to  speak,  a  professional  scheme.  It 
was  in  1788  that  he  broached  in  an  elaborate  letter  to  Lord 
Cornwallis,  then  governor-general,  his  project  for  the  compila- 
tion of  a  digest  of  Hindoo  and  Mahometan  law,  which  should 
for  India  what  the  Pandects  of  Justinian  effected  for  the 
Roman  world.  The  scheme  was  approved  of  by  the  governor- 
general,  who  gladly  accepted  Sir  William  Jones'  offers  of  super- 
intendence and  co-operation.  Sir  William  selected  a  number  of 
competent  persons,  Hindoo  and  Mahometan,  to  execute  the  work, 
of  which  he  traced  the  plan  and  superintended  the  execution 
until  his  death,  bequeathing  its  completion  to  Colebrooke.     It 

remarkable  homage  paid  to  his  character  and  disinterested 
zeal,  that  in  this,  as  in  other  and  minor  instances,  the  Brahmins 
threw  otl"  their  usual  reserve  and  distrust  so  far  as  to  accept  the 
direction  of  a  European  in  compiling  a  digest  of  their  own  laws. 
His  anxiety  to  see  the  <;reat  work  completed  led  him  to  allow 
Lady  Jones  to  proceed  by  herself  to  England,  when  in  1793 

te  of  her  health  rendered  her  return  indispensable.  He 
intended  to  follow  her  home  in  1795,  but  a  sudden  and  rapid 

of  inflammation  of  the  liver  carried  him  off  on  the  23rd  of 
April.  1 79  I.  He  was  attended  in  his  last  moments  by  his  friend 
and  biographer  Sir  John  Shore,  then  governor-general  of  India, 
and  afterwards  LordTeignmonth.    Sir  William  Jones'  was  a  pure, 

1.  and  harmonious  character.  In  all  the  relations  of  life, 
and  in  the  performance  of  all  its  duties,  he  was  ureproachable. 
If  he  lacked  the  brilliancy  and  susceptibility  of  genius,  he  pursued 
his  own  culture  and  improvement  in  his  own  sphere  with  the 
rarest  assiduity.  Few  men,  even  among  professed  scholars, 
have  been  so  generally  accomplished.  There  were  oriental 
scholars  in  England  before  him,  and  Wilkins  preceded  him  in 
the  stndy  of  Sanscrit.  Hut  by  his  tact  and  taste,  the  judgment 
of  his  selections  and  the  elegance  of  his  style,  he  was  the  first 
to  popularize  in  Europe  the  literature  of  the  East,  and  to  help 
in  bridging  over  the  chasm  which  formerly  separated  the  mind 
of  England  from  that  of  her  great  Indian  dependency.  His  essays 
and  disquisitions  on  eastern  literature,  philology,  and  mythology 
abound  with  fruitful  hints  and  suggestions,  and  contain  the 
germs  of  those  most  surprising  theories  of  later  days  which  have 
affiliated  to  one  common  origin  important  languages  and  worships 
seemingly  the  most  disconnected  and  dissimilar. — F.  E. 

JONSON,  Benjamin  or  Bex  (as  in  his  own  days  he  was 
generally,  and  is  now  universally  known),  one  of  the  great 
masters  of  the  English  drama,  was  born  in  Westminster  in  157  i, 


and  Hartshorne  Lane,  near  Northumberland  Stir.;,  Charing 
Cross,  is  assigned  as  the  locality.  He  was  of  Scotch  descent, 
and  his  father,  who  died  shortly  before  Ben's  birth,  was  "a  grave 
minister  of  the  gospel,"  who  had  suffered  persecution  and  loss  of 
property  in  the  time  of  Mary.  It  is  stated  by  Malone,  on  the 
authority  of  an  entry  in  a  parish  register,  that  his  mother  again 
married  in  1575,  a  master  bricklayer.  This  assertion,  as  old  as 
Anthony  a  Wood's  day,  and  adopted  by  Gitford,  has  been  strongly 
impugned  by  recent  inquirers;  and  it  may  be  now  doubted 
whether  she  married  a  second  time,  and  if  so,  who  was  her 
husband.  At  all  events  Ben  was  not  neglected.  He  was  sent 
after  some  preliminary  education  to  Westminster  school,  where 
he  had  the  good  fortime,  as  he  gratefully  acknowledges,  to  learn 
under  Camden.  It  is  stated  by  some  of  his  biographers  that 
Jonson  went  to  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge.  Of  this  there  is 
no  evidence,  though  it  is  not  improbable.  His  stay,  however, 
could  have  been  but  short,  as  we  find  him  actually  working  as  a 
bricklayer  in  London,  helping,  as  Fuller  records,  "  in  the  building 
of  the  new  structure  of  Lincoln's  inn ;  when  having  a  trowel 
in  one  hand,  he  had  a  book  in  his  pocket."  How  uncongenial 
and  disgusting  this  occupation  was  we  learn  from  himself.  It 
became  intolerable  ;  he  enlisted  as  a  volunteer,  joined  the  army 
then  in  Flanders,  and  during  his  short  sendee  gave  proof  of 
personal  daring.  He  says  himself — "  He  loved  the  profession, 
and  did  not  shame  it  by  his  actions."  At  nineteen  years  of  age 
he  is  again  in  London,  with  a  good  stock  of  knowledge  and  a 
scanty  supply  of  money.  To  turn  the  former  to  account,  and 
to  increase  the  latter,  Jonson  betook  himself  to  the  stage,  and 
trod  the  boards  as  an  actor  with  no  great  success,  writing,  as 
was  the  habit  of  the  day,  in  conjunction  with  others  for  the 
stage.  A  misadventure  suspended  his  labours  for  a  season. 
A  dispute  with  a  man,  who  is  supposed  from  an  entry  in  the 
parish  registry  of  St.  Leonards,  Shoreditch,  to  have  been  one 
Gabriell  Spencer,  a  player,  ended  in  a  duel,  in  which  the  latter 
was  killed,  and  the  victor  severely  wounded,  imprisoned  on  a 
charge  of  murder,  and  "  brought  near  the  gallows."  (If  the 
date  of  this  entry  is  correctly  given  by  Mr.  P.  Cunningham  as 
1598,  Spencer  could  not  have  been  the  person  whom  Jonson 
killed.)  After  a  confinement  of  near  a  year,  during  which  he 
was  converted  by  a  Romish  priest.  Jonson  was  set  at  liberty — 
by  what  means  is  not  known,  probably  for  want  of  prosecution. 
Again  he  betook  himself  to  his  literary  work  in  connection  with 
the  stage ;  and  being  now  twenty  years  of  age,  he  married  a 
young  woman,  who  Gilford  states  was  "  of  domestic  habits,  and 
content,  perhaps,  to  struggle  with  poverty  for  the  sake  of  her 
children."  "  Shrewish,  but  honest,"  is  Ben's  own  brief  descrip- 
tion of  her  in  1618,  after  her  death.  He  soon  became  of  sufficient 
mark  as  a  writer  to  induce  Henslowe  to  advance  him  occasional 
small  loans ;  but  whether  he  wrote  any  drama  by  himself  pre- 
vious to  1596  is  uncertain.  In  that  year  we  first  find  mention 
of  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,"  as  being  performed  at  "  the 
Globe."  It  was  evidently  successful  from  the  outset,  as  it  was 
played  eleven  times  between  the  25th  of  November  in  that  year 
and  the  10th  of  May  following.  It  was  acted  in  the  form  in 
which  it  is  now  published  (English  scenes  and  names  substituted 
for  Italian)  by  the  lord  chamberlain's  servants  in  1598.  Shak- 
speare is  said — though  Gilford  controverts  it — to  have  aided  in 
the  introduction  of  this  comedy  on  the  stage.  By  this  admirable 
drama  Jonson  acquired  high  reputation  and  numerous  enemies, 
whom  the  temper  and  lofty  scorn  of  one  conscious  of  his  own 
high  powers,  and  struggling  for  the  very  necessaries  of  life,  did 
not  tend  to  conciliate.  Marston  and  Decker  were  foremost  in 
the  assaults  upon  "  the  lime  and  mortar  poet,"  the  "  bricklayer" 
with  his  "  hod  and  trowel,"  jeering  at  his  scorbutic  face  when 
they  could  not  write  down  bis  genius ;  provoking  him,  as  he 
says,  "on  every  stage  with  their  petulant  styles,  as  if  they 
wished  to  single  him  out  as  their  adversary."  But  Jonson 
pursued  the  course  which  he  had  prescribed  to  himself,  despite 
of  calumny  and  clamour — stooping  to  no  unworthy  courting  of 
favour  by  conforming  to  vulgar  prejudices,  but  seeking — his 
aim  through  life — to  correct  the  taste,  to  reform  the  judgment, 
and  to  improve  the  morals  of  his  countrymen.  And  with  this 
end  in  view,  he  put  on  the  stage  in  1599  his  comical  satire, 
"  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour."  Its  reception  was  such  as 
the  growing  fame  of  the  author  deserved,  and  honoured  by  the 
presence  of  his  earlv  and  steady  patron  the  queen.  Th- 
fine  dramas  exhibit  strongly  the  peculiar  power  of  Jonson's 
mind.     A  keen  observer  of  the  dispositions  of  mankind,  their 
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characteristic  foibles  and  habits,  he  exhibits  these  with  a  vigour, 
distinctness,  and  truth  that  prove  him  to  be  a  great  moralist, 
who  sought  by  the  power  of  satire  to  work  a  social  reform,  and 
to  make  the  stage— what  it  should  ever  be — the  instructor 
in  virtue,  not  the  stimulant  to  vice.  And  so  in  his  next  play, 
"Cynthia's  Revels,"  performed  in  1600,  he  exposed  to  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  people  the  fopperies  and  the  ceremonious  sillinesses 
of  an  ape  whose  fantastic  manners  and  euphuistic  language  were 
afterwards  so  happily  exhibited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  satire 
was  too  true  and  telling  not  to  be  at  once  appropriated  by  many 
a  courtier,  and  the  imaginary  insults  were  soon  avenged  by  his 
old  enemies  both  on  the  stage  and  off  it.  Jonson  administered 
a  heavy  retaliation  in  his  "Poetaster,"  gibbeting  Marston  as 
Crispinus,  in  traits  that  were  unmistakable,  and  pourtraying 
Decker  as  Demetrius  with  such  justice,  that  by  his  angry  recri- 
mination he  adopted  the  picture  and  fixed  his  name  to  it  for 
ever.  This  piece,  we  are  told,  involved  Jonson  with  the  army 
and  the  lawyers ;  but  he  contrived  to  appease  the  anger  of  both 
professions.  Decker's  rage  found  vent  in  the  Satiro  Mastix,  or 
the  Untrussing  of  the  Humorous  Poet ;  and  Jonson  pays  oif  "  the 
untrusser"  in  the  apologetic  address  added  to  his  "Poetaster." 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  personalities  and  scurrility  of  both 
parties  are  pretty  well  balanced.  Jonson  about  this  time  tried 
his  hand  at  tragedy.  One,  "  Richard  Crookback,"  was  never 
played,  and  the  manuscript  was  burnt  with  other  papers;  another, 
"Sejanus,"  was  played  at  the  Globe  in  1603,  Shakspeare  taking 
a  part.  It  was  performed  only  for  a  few  nights,  but  was  subse- 
quently recast,  and  again  presented  with  better  success.  It  is 
not  strange  that  a  wit  of  Jonson's  reputation  should  be  sought 
by  the  wits  of  the  day.  He  became  one  of  the  luminaries  at 
the  celebrated  club  at  the  "  Mermaid,"  and  took  the  chief  part 
in  the  "wit  combats"  which  Beaumont  has  commemorated  and 
Fuller  described,  breaking  a  lance  with  Shakspeare  himself  and 
other  notabilities.  At  the  Devil's  tavern,  Temple  Bar,  Ben  was 
as  omnipotent  as  in  after  days  Dryden  was  at  Will's,  or  Addison 
at  Button's.  Upon  the  accession  of  James,  Jonson  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Decker  was  deputed  to  prepare  the  pageant  for  the 
king's  reception.  The  latter  quickly  discerned  the  merit  of  the 
poet,  and  thenceforth  took  him  into  favour ;  and  Jonson  wrote 
more  than  one  of  those  entertainments  with  which  it  was  then 
the  fashion  to  amuse  the  court.  A  fact  is  recorded  highly  to  the 
honour  of  Jonson.  Marston  and  Chapman  produced  a  comedy, 
Eastward  Hoe,  in  which  Jonson  had  some  small  share.  It  gave 
such  offence  to  the  Scotch  that  the  two  former  were  thrown 
into  prison,  and  it  was  said  that  the  pillory  and  slit  noses  was 
to  be  their  punishment ;  nevertheless,  Jonson  voluntarily  joined 
them  in  prison  and  took  his  share  of  the  danger,  which  happily 
passed  away,  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  affected  his  position  with 
the  king.  Mr.  Dyce  mentions  a  second  imprisonment  which 
Jonson  underwent  with  Chapman.  In  1605  Jonson  produced 
"  Volpone,"  one  of  the  dramas,  says  Gifford,  "of  which  the 
nation  may  be  justly  proud,"  and  its  reception  was  too  favour- 
able not  to  awake  the  envy  of  its  enemies.  Between  this  and 
his  next  play  he  was  occupied  with  those  masques  whose  beauty 
and  poetic  excellence  are  at  this  day  unrivalled,  so  that  the 
"  Epicame,  or  the  silent  woman"  was  not  acted  till  1609.  In  the 
following  year  came  the  "  Alchemyst,"  the  noblest  effort  of  the 
author's  genius ;  but  neither  this  nor  the  next  play,  "  Cataline," 
was  successful.  More  masques  followed,  and  in  1614  he  put 
on  the  stage  "  Bartholomew  Fair,"  which  was  very  popular. 
Two  years  afterwards  came  "  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,"  and  a  folio 
volume  of  his  tragedies  and  comedies,  with  some  of  the  masques 
and  other  compositions.  The  favour  of  the  king  was  shown  in 
1616  by  conferring  on  the  poet  the  post  of  laureate  and  a  life 
pension  of  one  hundred  marks  a  year,  which  was  afterwards 
augmented  in  1630  by  Charles  I.  to  £100  and  a  cask  of 
canary  yearly.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1618  that  Jonson 
went  to  Scotland,  and  after  visiting  several  persons  of  note  he 
finally  reached  Hawthomden  in  April,  1619,  spending  that 
month  with  its  owner,  William  Drummond  the  poet.  Ben 
opened  his  heart  fully  and  freely  in  their  hours  of  social  con- 
verse, and  Drummond  noted  down  his  guest's  remarks,  with  his 
own  comments.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  were 
ever  intended  to  be  published;  nevertheless,  after  the  death  of 
both  parties  they  were  given  to  the  world,  and  in  consequence, 
to  adopt  the  words  of  Campbell,  Jonson's  memory  has  been 
damned  for  brutality  and  Drummond's  for  perfidy.  Neither  con- 
demnation is  justifiable,  and  no  candid  mind  will  endorse  the  fierce 


attack  which  Gifford  has  made  on  Drummond,  while  admiring 
the  fervour  with  which  he  defends  Jonson.  On  his  return  from 
Scotland  Jonson  visited  Oxford,  where  the  degree  of  M.A.  was 
conferred  on  him ;  and  for  some  years  subsequent  he  appears  to 
have  spent  much  of  his  time  with  the  most  distinguished  persons, 
with  whom  he  was  ever  a  welcome  guest.  The  pressure  of  his 
means,  and  the  expenses  of  failing  health,  obliged  him  to  sup- 
plement his  masques  and  courtly  entertainments  with  work  for 
the  stage.  Accordingly  in  1625  he  appeared  again  with  "  The. 
Staple  of  News."  A  long  interval  of  sickness  and  confinement 
followed,  and  in  1630  he  produced  "The  New  Inn."  Its  fate 
was  not  encouraging;  and  the  only  other  dramatic  pieces  which 
he  wrote  were  "The  Magnetic  Lady"  and  "Tale  of  a  Tub." 
They  do  not  sustain  the  reputation  of  his  more  vigorous  years. 
Meantime  a  quarrel  with  Inigo  Jones  had  deprived  him  of  court 
patronage  and  the  profit  of  writing  the  royal  masques,  and  the 
city  withdrew  his  salary  as  their  "  chronologer."  Poverty, 
sickness,  and  years  were  working  their  work  upon  him.  His 
state  is  disclosed  in  two  sad  letters  which  he  addressed  to  two 
noble  patrons,  and  not  in  vain.  Gifts  of  money  and  tributes  of 
respect  were  not  wanting  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  and  soothe 
the  spirits  of  the  failing  man.  Once  more  the  light  of  genius 
flashed  up  in  all  its  pristine  brightness,  and  his  last  drama, 
"  The  Sad  Shepherd,"  may  not  only  bear  comparison  with  the 
best  productions  of  his  youth,  but  with  anything  of  its  kind  in 
any  age  or  country.  Death  was  now  approaching  :  he  had  long 
since  returned  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers.  He  died  on  the  6th 
of  August,  1637,  and  on  the  9th  was  buried  in  the  north  aisle 
of  Westminster  abbey,  "standing  on  his  feet."  For  many  a 
year  his  only  epitaph  was  that  which  clings  enduringly  to  his 
memory,  "  O  Pare  Ben  Jonson,"  carved  for  eighteenpence  by 
a  stone-cutter  through  the  charity  of  a  friend.  A  tablet  was 
added  a  century  after  his  death :  and  when  the  grave  was  rebuilt 
some  years  ago,  the  original  stone  was  taken  away  and  the  pre- 
sent one  placed  in  its  stead.  In  person  Jonson  was  large  and 
corpulent,  especially  in  his  later  years.  His  features,  though 
regular,  were  somewhat  coarse,  and  characteristic  of  intellect 
ami  strong  passion.  A  word  or  two  of  criticism  is  indispensable. 
In  the  mass  of  contradictory  testimony  as  to  his  merits  and  his 
faults,  it  is  hard  to  form  a  just  estimate.  That  he  was  irascible, 
impatient  of  injury,  scornful  of  inferior  natures,  and  fierce  in 
conflict  with  them,  cannot  be  denied :  that  he  was  generous, 
brave,  forgiving,  and  honest,  is  proved  by  many  instances. 
"  He  blustered  and  was  angry,"  writes  his  best  apologist,  "  but 
his  heart  was  turned  to  affection,  and  his  enmities  appear  to 
have  been  short-lived,  while  his  friendships  were  durable  and 
sincere."  As  a  dramatist  he  stands  perhaps  next  to  Shakspeare. 
A  judgment  quick  and  subtle,  an  intellect  strong  and  massive, 
deeply  imbued  with  classical  learning,  and  profoundly  impressed 
with  the  great  moral  mission  of  a  dramatist,  he  never  pan- 
dered to  popular  taste  or  outraged  probability.  If  his  dramas 
have  not  kept  the  stage  like  those  of  his  great  contemporary 
and  superior,  they  are  scarcely  less  the  delight  of  the  student ; 
and  while  we  give  our  whole  heart  to  Shakspeare  in  love,  we 
give  all  our  mind  to  Jonson  in  admiration.  We  have  not  noticed 
the  poems  and  prose  writings  of  Jonson,  though  these  would  of 
themselves  make  a  fame.  "  The  Forest  "  and  "  Underwoods" 
are  fine  poems.  His  translations,  especially  that  of  "  The  Art 
of  Poetry,"  are  accurate  and  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  originals. 
His  English  grammar  is  incomparably  the  best  of  its  day;  and 
the  collection  which  he  calls  "Timber"  is  a  vast  repository  of 
the  cogitations  of  a  great  scholar,  a  shrewd  thinker,  and  a  large 
observer. — J.  F.  W. 

JORDAENS,  Jacob,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1594,  and 
died  there  in  1678.  He  was  the  scholar  of  Adam  Van  Oort  and 
an  assistant  of  Rubens,  of  whom  he  was  a  confirmed  imitator. 
Jordaens  was  a  painter  of  great  ability,  but  of  not  much  taste ; 
his  colouring  is  forcible,  but  wants  refinement.  His  large  alter- 
pieces,  which  are  numerous,  betray  this  characteristic  want  oi 
refinement.  There  is  a  portrait  of  Jordaens  by  P.  Pontius  after 
Vandyck :  he  himself  also  etched  a  few  plates. — R.  N.  W. 

JORDAN,  Camille,  a  French  politician  and  orator,  was 
born  at  Lyons  in  1771,  and  educated  there  as  a  lay  pupil  at  the 
seminary  of  St.  Irene'e.  The  French  revolution  found  him  a 
youth  of  eighteen,  the  friend  of  his  senior,  Mounier  the  con- 
stitutionalist, and  not  forgetful  of  the  religion  which  he  had 
learned  at  the  Jesuit  seminary.  He  published  some  pamphlets 
against  the  civic  constitution  proposed  for  the  French  clergy, 
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aided  the  movement  at  Lyons  against  the  tyranny  of  the  national 
convention,  and  took  refuge  from  its  vengeance  in  Switzerland. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  England,  where  he  studied  carefully  our 
politics  and  institutions,  and  acquired  the  friendship  of  such 
leading  whigs  as  Fox,  Erskine,  and  Lord  Holland.  Returning  to 
France  after  the  close  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  he  was  sent  by 
the  department  of  the  Rhone  to  the  council  of  Five  Hundred, 
where  he  protested  with  striking  eloquence  against  the  proscrip- 
tion of  the  Roman  catholic  religion.  His  political  career  was 
suspended  by  the  coup  d\:tat  of  the  18th  Fructidor;  and  again 
an  exile  he  withdrew  to  Switzerland,  and  proceeded  thence 
to  Germany  to  join  his  old  friend  Mounter,  who,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  grand-duke,  superintended  an  educational  insti- 
tution at  Weimar.  There  are  several  references  to  Camilla  Jordan 
in  the  correspondence  of  Gothe  and  Schiller.  After  the  18th 
Brumaire  he  returned  to  France,  and  published  an  anti-Napo- 
leonic pamphlet,  but  was  not  molested.  At  the  Restoration  he 
became  a  deputy,  and  a  prominent  member  of  the  constitutionalist 
party  in  the  chamber,  becoming  more  liberal  as  the  government 
became  more  repressive.  He  died  in  the  May  of  1821,  regretted 
for  the  sweetness  of  his  disposition,  and  respected  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  his  character.  He  left  no  elaborate  work  behind  him.  By 
translations  from  Klopstock  and  Schiller  he  contributed  slightly 
to  make  known  in  France  the  literature  of  Germany,  which  he 
had  studied  diligently  at  Weimar. — F.  E. 

JORDAN,  Mrs.,  a  celebrated  actress,  whose  real  name  was 
Dorothy  Bland,  was  born  at  Waterford  about  1762  ;  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Bland,  being  then  an  actress.  In  1777  the  young 
player  appeared  on  the  stage  for  the  first  time  at  Dublin,  under 
the  name  of  Miss  Francis.  After  an  engagement  at  Cork  she 
proceeded  in  1782  to  Leeds  in  Yorkshire,  and  making  an  engage- 
ment with  Tate  Wilkinson,  once  a  fellow-player  with  her  mother, 
Miss  Bland  achieved  great  success  at  Leeds,  York,  Sheffield, 
Hull,  and  Wakefield.  In  1785  she  quitted  Wilkinson's  com- 
pany for  an  engagement  at  Drury  Lane,  London,  where  her 
admirable  playing  and  agreeable  appearance  won  great  applause. 
She  played  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  appearing  one  day 
la  in  the  Twelfth  Night,  and  on  the  next  as  / 
nbeline;  but  unquestionably  she  excelled  in  comic  parts, 
in  which  she  showed  real  genius.  Her  style  of  playing  was 
emphatically  natural,  and  yet  it  was  the  result  of  consummate 
art.  In  1700  she  formed  a  domestic  connection  with  the  duke 
of  Clarence,  afterwards  King  William  IV.,  which  lasted  more 
than  twenty  years,  during  which  period  she  bore  him  several 
children.  She  still,  however,  remained  on  the  stage.  Her 
habits  of  profuse  expenditure  sometimes  pressed  heavily  on  the 
dake's  embarrassed  finances,  and  she  played  to  make  a  purse  of 
her  own.  In  1811  the  pair  separated  at  the  duke's  request,  for 
reasons  which  remain  unexplained.  Going  abroad  to  live  on 
the  allowance  received  from  the  duke  of  Clarence,  Mrs.  Jordan 
could  not  keep  free  from  debt,  and  she  died  in  comparative 
povertv  at  St.  Cloud,  3rd  Julv,  1816— R.  II. 
_  JORNANDES  or  JORDANES,  a  Gothic  historian  of  the 
sixth  century.  His  grandfather  had  been  secretary  to  Can  lax, 
king  of  the  Alani,  and  he  himself  filled  a  similar  post.  It  is 
also  known  that  he  became  a  christian  and  a  bishop  in  Italy, 
some  say  of  Ravenna.  Jornandes  is  known  by  two  works — 
"  De  Getaruni.  sive  Gothorum  origine  et  rebus  gestis,"  and  "  De 
regnorum  ac  temporum  successione."  Both  these  are  in  Latin. 
have  no  literary  value,  but  they  are  of  great  importance 
in  the  study  of  Gothic  history. — B.  H.  C. 

JORTIN,  John,  D.D.,  the  son  of  Rene-  Jortin,  a  French 
born  in  London,  October  23,  1G98.  In  1716  he 
1  Jesus'  college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow 
in  1721,  and  in  1  722  M.A.,  about  which  time  he  published  a  few 
Litin  poems  entitled  "  Lusns  I'oetici,"'  which  were  well  received. 
He  had  previously  been  employed,  on  Dr.  Thirlby's  recommenda- 
tion, in  translating  for  Pope  some  of  Kustathius'  notes  on  Bomer. 
Jortin  says — "  I  was  in  some  hopes  in  those  days,  for  I  was 
young,  that  Mr.  I'ope  would  make  inquiry  about  his  coadjutor, 
and  take  some  civil  notice  of  him.  But  he  did  not;  and  I  had 
no  notion  of  obtruding  myself  upon  him.     I  never  saw  hii 

pe  had  published  nearly  all  the  notes  of  Jortin.  In 
1723  he  was  ordained  a  deacon  by  Bishop  Kennett,  and  in  172  i 
a  priest  by  the  bishop  of  Ely;  in  1727  his  col! 
him  to  the  living  of  Swavesey,  near  Cambridge,  and  in  1728  h" 
married.  Three  years  later  he  came  to  London  :  soon  after 
which  he  published  his  "  Four  Sermons  on  the  Truth  of  the 


!  Christian  Religion,"  the  substance  of  which  he  afterwards  incor- 
|  porated  with  his  "Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,"  &c.  In 
I  1731  and  1732  he  took  part  in  issuing  "Miscellaneous 
i  rations  upon  authors,  ancient  and  modern,"  which  was  translated 
into  Latin,  and  continued  in  Holland  by  Burman  and  others.  In 
i  1734  he  published  '•  Remarks  on  Spenser's  Poems,  on  Milton, 
;  and  on  Seneca,"  which  were  afterwards  reprinted  in  his  "Tract-, 
philological,  critical,  and  miscellaneous."  In  1737  he  was 
appointed  vicar  of  Eastwell  in  Kent,  but  soon  after  ret 
and  returned  to  the  metropolis,  where  he  was  already  popular 
as  a  preacher.  In  1 74 G  he  brought  out  "  Discourses  concern- 
ing the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,"  in  which  he  made  much 
use  of  the  sermons  on  the  same  subject.  In  1749  he  was 
appointed  to  preach  the  Boyle  lecture ;  but  instead  of  publish- 
ing his  discourses,  he  determined  to  make  them  the  basis  of 
a  dissertation,  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  in  1751 
under  the  title  of  "Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History;"  the 
second  volume  came  out  in  1752,  the  third  in  1754,  and  two 
additional  volumes  in  1773,  after  the  author's  decease.  In 
1751  he  was  made  rector  of  St.  Dunstan's-in-the-East,  which 
rather  facilitated  his  learned  labours,  as  he  found  his  clerical 
duties  a  profitable  diversion  from  study.  In  1755  he  was  made 
D.D.  by  Archbishop  Herring,  his  patron;  and  the  same  year  he 
published  "Six  Dissertations  upon  Different  Subjects."  His 
"  Life  of  Erasmus"  appeared  in  1758  and  1760,  with  a  supple- 
ment of  "  Remarks  upon  the  Works  of  Erasmus."  He  published 
no  other  new  work,  although  he  contributed  some  remarks  upon 
the  life  of  Pole,  by  Phillips,  which  were  published  by  Xene  in 
1766.  Dr.  Jortin  died,  September  5,  1770,  and  his  son  Roger 
collected  and  edited  his  sermons  and  tracts.  He  was  well  read, 
was  honest  and  frank  in  his  criticisms,  but  disposed  to  be  satirical 
and  eccentric  in  his  expressions. — B.  IL  C. 

JOSEPH  L,  Emperor  of  Germany,  son  of  Leopold  I.,  was 
born  at  Vienna,  26th  July,  1678  ;  died  17th  April,  1711.  On 
the  19th  December,  1687,  he  was  crowned  hereditary  prince  of 
Hungary,  and  on  the  6th  January,  1G90,  lung  of  the  Romans. 
The  wdiole  of  his  reign  was  occupied  by  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession.  Against  Bavaria  he  continued  the  hostilities  com- 
menced by  his  father  on  account  of  the  French  tendencies  of  the 
elector.  He  besieged  Munich  and  laid  waste  the  environs,  and, 
11th  May,  1700,  placed  the  elector  under  the  ban  of  the 
empire.  He  was  more  hostile  to  France  than  even  his  father; 
but  after  the  battle  of  Turin,  7th  September,  1706,  the  war 
in  Italy  between  the  two  powers  ceased  by  treaty  of  1.3th  March, 
17<i7.  The  city  of  Milan  Joseph  gave  to  his  brother,  the 
Archduke  Charles,  and  took  possession  of  Sicily  when  the 
English  laid  hold  of  Sardinia.  The  battles  of  Oudenarde  and 
Malplaquet,  wirh  the  victorious  career  of  Marlborough,  would 
probably  have  deferred  the  peace  of  which  Europe,  and  perhaps 
especially  France,  stood  so  much  in  need ;  but  the  death  of 
Joseph  left  his  brother  Charles  the  last  male  representative  of 
the  house  of  Hapsburg,  and  Charles,  instead  of  seeking  the 
throne  of  Spain,  was  called  to  wield  the  sceptre  of  the  empire, 
obtained  the  appellation  of  "  victorious,"  which  meant 
that  he  was  on  the  winning  side  of  the  European  alii 
He  had,  however,  the  tact  to  avoid  a  conllict  with  Charles  XII. 
while  his  troops  were  required  elsewhere.  Ho  reformed  the 
penal  laws,  and  re-established  the  chamber  of  justice. — P.  E.  D. 

JOSEPH   II..  Emperor  of  Germany,  eldest  son  of  Fnu 
and  .Maria  Theresa,  was  bom  at  Vienna,  13th  March.  1711, 
and  died  20th  February.  1790.    In  addition  to  his  name  1 
he   was   baptized    Benedict- John-Augustus- Anthony-Michael- 
Adam.    Maria  Theresa  laid  him  in  her  arms  when  she  appealed 
to  the  estates  at  Presburg  to  protect  her  hereditary  rights.     In 
testimony  of  gratitude   to  the    Hungarians,  she  gave  Joseph   a 
Hungarian  tutor — Count  Bathiany — had  him  instructed  in  the 
language,  and  clothed  in  the  garb  of  Hungary.      His  r. 
instruction,  however,  was  committed  to  the  care  of  the  j 
He  excelled  in  athletic  exercises,  and  was  endowed  with  a  love 
for  music  that  lasted  during  life.     In  youth  he  was  anxious  to 
take  part  in  the  military  operations  of  the  army,  but  the  empress 
would  not  permit  the  indulgence.     On  the  6th  October,  1760, 
at    the  age   of  nineteen,   he  espoused    the   Princess   Isabella, 
r  of  l>uke  Philip  of  Parma,  and  on  the  27th  May,  17ii  I. 
1  at   Frankfort  king  of  the  Romans.     The  early 
death  of  Isabella  left  him  at  liberty  to  sec  k  a  new  bride,  and  he 
married   Maria  Josephine,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
VII. — a  union  that  produced  a  considerable  amount  i  I 
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cord.  By  the  death  of  his  father  in  1765,  he  was  associated 
with  his  mother  in  the  government,  rather  than  admitted  to  full 
power.  So  long  as  she  lived  Maria  Theresa  was  determined  to 
govern,  and  until  her  death  Joseph  was  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  the  military  department,  and  sneh  internal  affairs 
as  the  empress  was  pleased  to  permit.  He  was  a  useful  subject 
of  his  own  empire — alleviated  distress,  made  efforts  to  obviate 
famine,  introduced  conscription  into  the  hereditary  estates  of  the 
crown,  participated  in  procuring  the  abolition  of  torture,  and 
was  far  from  being  opposed  to  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits. 
He  travelled  much — visited  Italy  and  France  under  the  name  of 
Count  Falkenstein,  and  passed  Femey  without  seeing  Voltaire, 
being  restrained,  it  is  said,  by  the  positive  injunctions  of  the 
empress,  who  fancied  that  Joseph  had  already  imbibed  quite  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  modern  ideas  then  in  vogue.  The  death 
of  the  empress  in  1780  left  him  master  of  the  empire,  and  he 
became  ambitious  to  extend  his  dominions.  His  schemes  were 
large  enough,  but  Frederick  of  Prussia  and  the  interests  of  France 
were  more  than  sufficient  to  render  them  inoperative.  His 
proposal  to  create  a  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  and  to  absorb  the 
Netherlands  into  the  empire,  could  not  be  accomplished.  He 
did  better  than  conquer  territory,  he  introduced  reforms  at 
home — insufficient,  as  the  condition  of  Austria  has  always  testi- 
fied, but  still  reforms  at  the  time.  He  went  far  to  abolish  the 
worst  parts  of  the  feudal  system,  converted  servitudes  into  fixed 
money  payments,  put  down  local  jurisdictions,  and  equalized  the 
law.  By  an  edict  of  censorship,  1781,  he  established  freedom 
of  thought  and  conscience,  provided  that  there  was  no  offence 
against  religion,  morals,  or  laws.  All  christians,  of  whatever 
denomination,  were  made  citizens,  eligible  to  office.  Dissenters 
were  allowed,  by  an  edict  of  toleration,  to  build  their  own 
churches,  provided  they  could  insure  the  support  of  the  pastor. 
The  disabilities  of  the  Jews  were  modified,  and  they  were 
admitted  to  schools  and  universities.  These  institutions  were 
extended  and  encouraged,  while  at  the  same  time  convents  were 
curtailed  even  when  not  suppressed.  Rapid  innovations  of  this 
character,  earned  out  by  despotic  rules,  could  not  pass  unopposed, 
and  Pius  VI.  made  a  journey  to  Vienna  to  counteract  the  mis- 
chiefs of  liberalism — not  obtaining  much  satisfaction.  Joseph's 
desire  for  unity  involved  him  in  troubles.  He  wished  the  German 
language  to  be  made  universal  in  his  dominions,  and  roused  the 
Hungarians  to  revolt,  while  the  Netherland  provinces  resolved 
on  emancipating  themselves  from  the  Austrian  yoke.  He  was 
successful  as  a  disturber  of  established  institutions,  but  not  as 
the  founder  of  a  new  constitution.  Some  measures  he  was 
obliged  to  retract,  others  were  left  as  a  heritage,  to  produce 
future  turmoil.  In  1787  Joseph  engaged  in  war  with  Turkey, 
and  raised  an  immense  army;  but  the  summer  heats  of  1788  saw 
twenty  thousand  Austrians  in  the  hospitals;  and  Joseph  con- 
tracted fever  by  visiting  the  sick.  He  returned  to  Vienna,  was 
there  apprised  of  the  insurrection  of  the  Netherlands,  and  after 
some  months  of  suffering,  died  on  the  20th  February,  1790. 
Twice  married,  he  left  no  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Leopold  II.— P.  E.  D. 

JOSEPH  BONAPARTE.     See  Bonaparte. 

JOSEPHINE,  first  empress  of  the  French,  nee  Marie- 
.Tu-ki-ii-Rose-Tascher  de  la  Pagerie,  was  bora  at  Trois- 
Ilets  in  Martinique,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1703,  the  day  on  which 
the  treaty  was  signed  by  which  England  restored  that  island  to 
France.  Her  father  seems  to  have  been  forced  by  poverty  to 
become  manager  of  a  plantation.  At  thirteen  the  fair  young 
Creole  is  described  as  already  most  fascinating,  and  at  fourteen, 
taken  to  France,  she  was  married  to  the  Vicomte  De  Beauhar- 
nais.  Of  her  two  children  by  this  marriage,  the  son,  Eugene, 
became  viceroy  of  Italy,  and  the  daughter,  Hortense,  married  to 
Louis,  king  of  Holland,  was  the  mother  of  the  present  emperor  of 
the  French.  The  union  was  a  stormy  one,  and  was  suspended  by 
a  separation,  during  which  Josephine  revisited,  in  1787,  Marti- 
nique and  her  mother.  Forced,  three  years  later,  to  fly  from  the 
island  and  it6  political  convulsions,  on  her  return  to  France  she 
was  reconciled  to  her  husband.  Their  second  connection  was  not 
of  long  duration.  The  Vicomte  De  Beauharnais  had  been  an  active 
constitutionalist.  Husband  and  wife  were  thrown  into  prison 
during  the  ascendancy  of  Robespierre,  aud  the  husband  was  <niil- 
lotined.  In  prison  Josephine  became  the  friend  of  the  future 
.Madame  Tallien  (see  PoNTENAT),  and  when  the  fall  of  Robes- 
pierre restored  her  to  freedom,  she  shared  in  that  lady's  leadership 
of  the  new  society  winch  sprung  into  existence  with  the  close  of 


the  Reign  of  Terror.  The  young  Bonaparte  was  one  of  the 
victims  of  her  fascination,  and  against  the  wishes  of  both  her 
children,  indeed  not  without  some  misgivings  of  her  own,  she 
became  his  wife.  The  date  of  their  marriage,  one  purely  civil 
— not  supplemented  by  religious  ceremony  until  180-1 — was  the 
9th  of  March,  1796.  A  few  days  afterwards  Napoleon  left  his 
bride  to  join  the  army  of  Italy,  and  to  commence  his  career  of 
victory.  His  letters  of  this  period  are  full  of  affection,  mingled 
with  jealousy;  for  during  his  absence  Josephine  was  gay  among 
the  gayest.  At  last  she  joined  him  at  Milan  where  she  was 
received  with  queenly  honours,  and  lavished  money  with  more 
than  queenly  extravagance.  During  his  absence  in  Egypt  the 
old  accusations  against  her  were  repeated  with  such  success  that, 
on  his  return,  he  was  about  to  separate  from  her.  She  recovered, 
however,  her  ascendant  over  him,  and  from  that  time  forward 
seems  to  have  been  a  loyal  and  affectionate  wife,  with  only  one 
striking  fault — pecuniary  extravagance.  The  influence  of  her 
attractions  was  exerted  to  promote  his  ambition.  She  co-operated 
with  him  in  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  18th  Brumaire;  and  assum- 
ing a  new  dignity  of  demeanour  when  Napoleon  became  first 
consul,  she  conciliated  to  a  certain  extent  the  troublesome 
royalist  party.  His  assumption  of  imperial  power  she  steadily 
opposed,  though  not  from  any  suspicion  of  the  fate  which 
awaited  her.  Even  before  the  empire  Talleyrand  had  advised 
a  divorce  from  Josephine,  and  a  marriage  with  a  Bourbon  princess, 
as  likely  to  strengthen  politically  Napoleon's  position.  But  it 
was  not  until  after  Wagram  and  a  sojourn  in  Schonbrunn  that 
he  followed  the  evil  counsel,  and  divorced  the  wife  whom  he 
dearly  loved,  to  many  a  frigid  and  heartless  Austrian  princess. 
The  divorce  was  effected  on  the  16th  December,  1809.  In  the 
little  court  of  Malmaison,  to  which  the  divorced  Josephine  now 
retired  to  cultivate  her  flowers — always  a  passion  with  her — she 
was  steadily  visited  by  the  high  personages  of  the  continent 
whom  events  brought  to  Paris.  Napoleon  wrote  to  her  fre- 
quently, and  saw  her  occasionally.  His  last  visit  to  her  was 
paid  in  the  January  of  1814,  three  months  before  his  relegation 
to  Elba.  After  the  occupation  of  Paris,  the  allied  mouarchs 
did  her  personal  homage  at  Malmaison.  Alexander  of  Russia 
was  walking  in  its  gardens  when,  after  an  illness  of  some  dura- 
tion, the  ex-empress  died  of  a  cancerous  disease,  and  with 
Hortense  and  Eugene  by  her  side,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1814. 
At  least  she  was  spared  the  catastrophe  of  Waterloo. — F.  E. 

JOSEPHUS,  Flavius,  the  Jewish  historian,  was  bora  at 
Jerusalem  a.d.  37.  The  facts  of  his  history  are  mainly  derived 
from  his  own  writings.  He  was  well  instructed  in  his  youth, 
and  had  a  remarkable  capacity  for  learning.  He  tried  each  of 
the  three  Jewish  sects,  and  decided  for  the  Pharisees.  About  63 
he  went  to  Rome  on  behalf  of  certain  priests,  whom  Felix  had 
sent  there  as  prisoners  on  some  slight  pretext.  Having  obtained 
their  acquittal,  he  returned  home,  and  exerted  himself  to  pre- 
serve peace  between  his  countrymen  and  the  Romans.  When 
the  revolt  actually  broke  out,  he  says  he  only  joined  it  after  he 
found  that  it  must  go  on.  He  was  appointed  to  Galilee  as  a 
sort  of  governor,  and  with  a  pacific  mission.  If  we  may  trust 
his  own  account,  his  conduct  was  marked  by  prudence,  com-age, 
and  ability.  John  of  Ghiscala  and  others  endeavoured  to  ruin  his 
credit,  and  to  take  his  life;  but  he  succeeded  in  defeating  their 
attempts.  On  the  approach  of  Vespasian  his  followers  mostly 
abandoned  him,  and  he  retired  to  Tiberias,  whence  he  sent  to 
the  senate,  to  inform  them  that  if  they  did  not  help  him  he 
must  succumb.  But  when  Jotapata  was  besieged  he  directed 
its  defence,  and  on  its  capture  escaped  to  a  cave  with  forty  men. 
His  retreat  was  discovered,  but  rather  than  surrender,  his  com- 
panions agreed  to  die  by  one  another's  hands.  Lots  were  taken, 
and  all  perished  except  Josephus  and  one  other,  who  gave  them- 
selves up  to  Vespasian,  and  their  fives  were  spared.  At  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  he  was  present ;  and  when  the  city  was  taken 
he  saved  the  lives  of  many,  including  his  own  brother,  and  he 
also  preserved  copies  of  the  sacred  books.  Titus  conferred  upon 
him  an  estate  in  Judea,  but  took  him  to  Rome,  and  presented 
him  to  Vespasian,  who  received  him  kindly,  made  him  free  of 
the  city,  allowed  him  a  pension,  and  granted  him  a  house,  which 
had  formerly  been  his  own  residence.  By  many  of  his  country- 
men he  was  regarded  as  a  traitor,  and  efforts  were  made  to 
undermine  his  credit  with  the  emperor,  but  in  vain,  and  he  was 
treated  with  consideration  as  long  as  Vespasian  lived.  He  took 
the  surname  of  Flavius  in  token  of  his  allegiance  to  the  Flavian 
family ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  was  before  or  after  he 
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came  to  Rome.  Titus  and  Domitian  continued  the  favours  of 
Vespasian  ;  Domitian  freed  hisJodean  estates  from  tribute,  and 
Domitia,  the  emperor's  wife,  treated  him  with  kindness.  He 
was  three  times  married,  but  divorced  his  first  and  second  wives; 
by  the  second  he  had  three  sons,  and  two  by  the  third.  He  seems 
to  have  occupied  himself  with  bis  literary  labours  while  at  Home, 
but  it  is  not  known  exactly  when  he  died  ;  he  was  living,  how- 
ever, in  '.'7.  Some  of  his  personal  reminiscences  appear  to  be 
rated,  if  nut  fictitious;  but  some  allowance  must  be  made 
for  a  man  who,  after  being  involved  in  occurrences  which  brought 
miction  of  his  nation,  succeeded  in  winning  and  retain- 
ing the  affection  and  confidence  of  several  emperors  in  Rome 
He  has  won  for  himself  a  place  in  the  history  of  his 
people  as  a  warrior  and  a  statesman  ;  but  he  is  best  known  as 
their  great  historian.  His  works  are  his  ''Autobiography;" 
"Jewish  Antiquities,"  in  twenty  books,  a  history  of  the  Jews 
from  the  creation  to  the  1 2th  of  Nero  ;  "  Wars  of  the  Jews,"  in 
seven  books,  which  he  says  he  first  wrote  in  Hebrew,  and  then 
translated  into  Greek ;  "  Against  Apion,"  two  books  on  the 
antiquity  of  the  Jews;  "On  the  Maccabees,  or  the  empire  of 
reason,"  in  one  book,  which  is  printed  in  some  editions  of  the 
Bible  as  the  fourth  book  of  Maccabees ;  a  treatise  t£?<  toS  tjch-o,-, 
which  bears  his  name,  but  is  spurious,  although  published  by 
Whiston  as  Josephns'    '"Discourse  to  the  Greeks  concerning 

.  '  The  first  Latin  edition  of  Josephus  was  published  at 
a  very  early  period,  and  only  contained  the  "'Antiquities,"  and 
the  second  in  1170  only  included  the  "Antiquities"  and  the 
'"  Wars."    The  first  Greek  edition  was  printed  in  1544  at  Basle. 

g  the  better  editions  may  be  named  those  of  Hudson, 
Oxford,  1720;  of  Havercamp,  Amsterdam,  1726;  of  Oberthiir 
(incomplete),  1782—85;  and  of  Dindorf,  published  by  Didot  at 
i  There  are  English  translations  of  Josephus  by  L'Estrange 

and  Winston.— B.  U.  G. 

JOSQLTN  DEPRES.     See  Depres. 

JOUBERT,  Bahthelemy  Catherine,  a  general  of  the 
French  republic,  born  at  Pont  de  Vans,  14th  April,  1769;  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Xovi,  15th  August,  1799.  He  left  college  and 
entered  a  regiment  of  artillery  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  but  after- 
wards retired  and  studied  law  at  Lyons.  In  1789  he  was  carried 
away  by  the  revolution  fever,  and  employed  all  his  time  in  mili- 
tary drill  and  the  practice  of  arms.  In  1791  he  entered  as  ser- 
geant and  joined  the  army  on  the  Rhine.  In  August,  1792,  he 
was  lieutenant,  and  under  General  Anselme  crossed  the  Var  in 
September.  In  the  Col  de  Tienda,  with  thirty  grenadiers,  he 
was  attacked  by  five  hundred  Austrians,  wounded,  and  taken 
prisoner.  Carried  to  Turin,  he  was  presented  to  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  and  when  asked  if  he  was  a  noble,  replied,  "lama 
French  citizen" — an  answer  that  sent  him  to  prison.  He  was 
soon  released  on  parole,  and  returned  to  France,  where  he  loudly 
protested  against  the  severities  of  the  convention.  He  again 
joined  the  army,  and  in  1795,  having  received  promotion,  was 
ordered  with  two  thousand  volunteers  to  cut  off  six  thousand 
Hungarians  entrenched  at  Melagno.  In  the  contest  he  lost 
fifty-six  officers  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  w;.s 
repulsed.  Kellerman  appointed  him  to  the  command  of  a  bat- 
talion, and  at  Loano  he  was  made  brigadier  on  the  field  of 
At  Montenotte,  St.  Margaret,  Cossaria,  and  the  battle 
of  Mondovi,  he  was  again  distinguished — receiving  a  ball  in  his 
chest.     He  was  also  at  the  passage  of  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  and 

oaparte  was  charged  to  lay  siege  to  the  fortress  of  Milan. 
Later  be  commanded  the  vanguard  of  Massena's  army,  and 
entered  the  Tyrol.  In  the  defile  of  Corona  he  was  attacked  by 
Wunnser  and  compelled  to  retreat,  thereby  uncovering  the  road 
to  Mantua.      He  was  now  almost  constantly  engaged  in  the 

a  of  the  time  up  to  the  battle  of  Rivoli,  after  which  he 
■gain  went  into  the  Tyrol,  and  engaged  in  what  Carnot  termed 
the  campaign  of  giants.  In  a  month  he  fought  seven  battles. 
and  took  out  his  army,  contrary  to  expectation.  Returning  to 
he  was  employed  on  the  Rhine  for  a  short  time,  but  again 
went  to  Italy,  occupied  Piedmont,  married  Mile,  de  Montholon, 
and  in  a  month  after,  while  personally  leading  his  troops  in  the 
thickest  of  the  lire,  was  shot  under  the  right  arm.  Joubert  was 
one  of  the  generals  that  seemed  to  take  the  "  glory  of  France" 
as  their  ruling  motive — a  high-minded,  upright,  courteous  soldier, 
with  the  character  of  being  a  "  thorough  gentleman." — P.  E.  D. 
JOUFFROY  n'AiiiJAxs,  Ceacde- Fkax<;< ns-Dow >thi.e, 
Marquis  de,  one  of  the  inventors  of  steam  navigation,  was  born 
af  a  noble  family  in  Franche-Comto  about  1751.     In  1772  he 


obtained  a  commission  in  the  regiment  de  Bourbon ;  and  soon 
afterwards,  in  consequence  of  an  affair  of  honour  with  his  colonel, 
was  exiled  to  Provence  for  two  years,  which  he  passed  in  the 
study  of  mechanical  science.  In  1775  he  returned  to  Paris; 
and  having  examined  an  atmospheric  pumping  engine,  then 
recently  erected  at  Chaillot,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  use 
of  steam  power  for  propelling  vessels.  In  1776  he  drove  a 
steamboat  forty  feet  long,  on  the  Doubs,  by  propellers  of  the 
duck's-foot  class,  moved  back  and  forward  by  a  chain  from  the 
piston  of  a  single  steam-cylinder  with  a  counterpoise.  In  1780 
he  added  a  second  cylinder,  the  pistons  rising  alternately.  In 
1783  he  used  paddle-wheels,  driven  by  the  steam-pistons  through 
back-work,  to  propel  a  vessel  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long 
on  the  Saone.  As  to  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  this  and  other 
inventions  of  the  same  kind,  prior  to  the  application  of  Watt's 
engine  to  marine  propulsion  by  Symington  in  1801,  see  the 
article  Fulton.  In  1784  the  invention  of  Jouffroy,  having 
been  submitted  to  a  committee  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  met 
with  less  encouragement  than  it  deserved.  During  the  revolu- 
tionary troubles  he  emigrated  for  ten  years ;  and  on  his  return 
to  France,  his  attachment  to  the  principles  of  royalism  prevente  1 
him  from  bringing  his  invention  before  the  government  until 
after  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  In  1816  he  obtained  a 
patent  for  the  propulsion  of  ships  by  steam,  and  organized  a 
joint-stock  company  to  carry  it  out ;  but  the  undertaking  proved 
unsuccessful.  He  died  at  the  Invalides  in  1832,  being  then  the 
senior  captain  of  infantry  in  the  French  army.  An  account  of 
his  inventions  was  published  by  his  son,  the  Marquis  Achille  de 
Jouffroy,  in  1839.—  W.  J.  M.  B. 

JOUFFROY,  Theodore  Simon",  a  French  philosophical 
writer,  who  was  born  in  1796.  His  father  sent  him"  to  Pon- 
tarlier,  where  his  uncle  was  a  professor,  and  afterwards  he 
studied  at  Dijon,  where  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  attract  the 
attention  of  M.  Roger,  who  procured  his  admission  to  the  normal 
school  at  Paris.  While  there  his  philosophical  tastes  were  deve- 
loped by  a  course  of  lectures  on  philosophy  by  Victor  Cousin. 
In  1817  he  was  appointed  pupil-teacher  of  philosophy  at  the 
normal  school,  and  at  the  same  time  elected  to  deliver  a  phi- 
losophical course  at  the  Bourbon  college,  now  called  the  Ly<  e 
Bonaparte.  He  remained  at  this  post  till  1820.  The  normal 
school  was  suppressed  in  1822,  and  then  he  commenced  a  course 
of  private  instruction,  and  began  to  write  for  the  periodical  press. 
In  1826  he  published  a  translation  of  Dugald  Stewart's  Essays 
on  Moral  Philosophy,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  valuable  introduc- 
tion. In  1828  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  ancient 
philosophy  at  Paris,  and  the  same  year  brought  out  a  volume  of 
his  translation  of  the  complete  works  of  Thomas  Reid  the  Scot- 
tish philosopher.  This  version  of  Reid  consists  of  six  volumes, 
and  was  not  concluded  till  1835.  The  first  volume,  which  was 
the  last  published,  contains  an  introduction,  copious  and  care- 
fully written,  in  which  we  have  Jouffroy 's  estimate  of  the  Scot- 
tish philosophy.  Following  this  introduction  is  Stewart's  Life  of 
Reid,  and  a  curious  bibliography  of  Scottish  philosophy  from  the 
days  of  Hutcheson  to  our  own  time.  In  the  compilation  of  these 
valuable  works,  he  was  assisted  by  some  of  his  Scottish  friends. 
The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  his  edition  of  Rcid's  works  are 
enriched  with  fragments  of  lectures  by  Boyer  Collard,  and  an 
introduction  to  them.  Royer  Collard  was.  as  is  well  known,  the 
first  who  endeavoured  to  give  a  popular  exposition  of  the  Scottish 
philosophy  in  France.  In  1830  Jouffroy  returned  to  a  post  in 
the  normal  school,  which  had  been  restored.  He  was  at  the  same 
time  named  co-professor  of  the  history  of  modern  philosophy  at 
the  Faculty  of  Letters,  and  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
law  of  nature,  which  was  taken  down  in  shorthand  and  published 
in  1885  and  1842.  He  succeeded  M.  Thurut  at  the  college  of 
France  in  1833  as  lecturer  on  Greek  and  Latin  philosophy,  and 
was  elected  titular  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  The 
same  year  he  published  a  collection  of  miscellaneous 
under  the  title  of  "Melanges  Philosophiques  ; "  most  of 
had  already  appeared  in  periodical  publications,  but  some  were 
now  printed  for  the  first  time.  In  1835  alarming  symptoms 
showed  themselves,  and  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  for  a 
time  his  much-loved  studies,  and  to  go  to  Italy  for  the  sake  of 
his  health.  After  a  time  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  return  to 
Paris,  and  in  1838  exchanged  his  place  at  the  college  of  France 
for  that  of  librarian  to  the  university,  and  his  place  at  the 
Faculty  of  Letters  for  that  of  philosophy.  Although  m  I 
fitted  for  political  life,  Jouffroy  in  1831,  and  for  several  years 


after,  was  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  where,  however, 
his  voice  was  seldom  heard.  Once  he  is  said  to  have  saved  the 
ministry  by  a  speech,  and  once,  in  1840,  he  was  intrusted  with 
the  preparation  of  an  address  which  resulted  in  his  being  forsaken 
by  his  own  party.  An  affection  of  the  chest,  under  which  he 
had  laboured  for  four  years,  carried  him  off,  February  4,  1842. 
After  his  death  Damiron  published  the  third  volume  of  his  course 
on  the  law  of  nature,  a  new  volume  of  "Melanges  Philoso- 
phiques,"  and  a  volume  entitled  "Cours  d'Esthetique,"  &c.  The 
writings  of  Jouffroy  ought  to  have  especial  interest  in  the  eyes 
of  the  admirers  of  the  Scottish  philosophers. — B.  H.  C. 

JOURDAN,  Jean  Baptiste,  Marshal  of  France,  and  one  of 
the  generals  of  the  Revolution,  was  the  son  of  a  surgeon  at 
Limoges.  He  was  born  in  1762,  and  was  educated  by  one 
of  his  uncles,  a  cur6,  who  kept  an  academy  at  Aix.  On  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1777  he  was  taken  into  the  warehouse  of 
another  uncle,  but  soon  enlisted  in  a  regiment  which  was  des- 
tined for  America  as  part  of  the  expeditionary  army  of  Count 
d'Estaing.  After  serving  six  years  in  the  New  World,  he 
obtained  his  discharge  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  returned  to 
France,  where  he  married  the  sister-in-law  of  a  respectable  mercer 
in  his  native  town,  and  commenced  the  same  business  on  his 
own  account.  In  1791  he  was  made  a  lieutenant  in  the  local 
corps  of  national  guards,  and  in  the  following  year  was  elected 
to  the  command  of  a  battalion  of  volunteers,  who  joined  the 
army  of  the  North.  In  this  capacity  he  distinguished  himself 
so  much  in  several  actions  under  Dumourier,  Dampierre,  and 
Custines,  that  his  promotion  was  exceedingly  rapid,  and  in  1793 
he  obtained  the  rank  of  general  of  division.  A  masterly  move- 
ment which  he  made  at  the  battle  of  Hondschoote  chiefly 
contributed  to  the  victory  obtained  by  Houchard,  and  when  the 
latter  was  guillotined  by  the  republican  tyrants  at  Paris  for  not 
sufficiently  improving  his  advantages,  Jourdan  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him  in  the  chief  command.  He  then  defeated  the 
Austrians  at  Wattignies,  and  accomplished  the  principal  object 
of  the  campaign  by  compelling  the  prince  of  Coburg  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Maubeuge.  In  1794  he  received  the  command  of  the 
army  of  the  Moselle,  and  after  being  compelled  in  his  turn  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Charleroi,  he  obtained  a  considerable  advantage 
over  the  Austrians  at  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  and  a  decisive  victory 
at  Aldenhoven,  which  gave  him  possession  of  Juliers,  Cologne, 
Bonn,  Coblentz,  and  Maestricht.  This  was  the  culminating 
point  in  Jourdan's  career.  His  army,  neglected  by  the  authori- 
ties at  Paris,  rapidly  diminished  in  numbers,  and  after  being 
beaten  by  the  Archduke  Charles  in  September,  1796,  he  resigned 
the  command  in  disgust.  He  then  retired  to  Limoges,  and  in 
the  following  year  was  elected  by  his  fellow-townsmen  a  member 
of  the  council  of  Five  Hundred.  In  1799  he  resigned  the  presi- 
dency of  that  body  to  assume  the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Danube  ;  but  being  again  beaten  by  Prince  Charles  at  Stockach, 
he  relinquished  the  command  to  Massena.  Re-elected  to  the 
council  of  Five  Hundred,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  opposing 
the  ambitious  designs  of  the  first  consul.  This  was  followed  by 
a  reconciliation,  apparently  cordial  on  both  sides,  and  in  1800 
Jourdan  was  appointed  inspector-general  of  the  forces  and 
governor-general  of  Piedmont.  In  1802  he  was  named  a  coun- 
cillor of  state,  and  in  1804  was  created  a  marshal  of  France, 
and  grand  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour.  He  received  also  the 
command  of  the  forces  in  Lombardy,  but  when  war  broke  out 
with  Austria  in  1805,  Bonaparte,  who  had  a  poor  opinion  of 
Jourdan's  military  talents,  superseded  him  in  this  command  by 
Massena.  In  1806  he  became  governor  of  Naples  under  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  who  had  a  great  respect  for  him ;  and  when  that 
prince  was  made  king  of  Spain,  Jourdan  accompanied  him  to 
Madrid  as  major-general  of  his  armies.  His  authority,  unsup- 
ported by  Napoleon,  was  disregarded  by  Soult  and  the  other 
French  generals,  and  after  a  succession  of  misfortunes,  termi- 
nating in  the  disastrous  affair  of  Vittoria,  Jourdan  returned  to 
France  with  a  heart  completely  ulcerated  by  a  sense  of  neglect. 
In  1814  he  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  Louis  XVIIL,  who  made 
him  a  count ;  and  though  afterwards  compelled  to  accept  a 
nominal  command  from  Napoleon  during  the  Hundred  Days,  his 
age  excused  him  from  being  present  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
At  the  second  restoration  he  again  recognized  the  royal  authority, 
and  was  made  a  peer  of  France  in  1819.  After  the  revolution 
of  1830  he  held  for  a  short  time  the  position  of  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  and  was  then  made  governor  of  the  Invalides,  an 
office  which  he  retained  till  his  death  in  1833. — G.  BL. 


JOUVENET,  Jean,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
French  painters,  was  born  at  Rouen  in  1644  of  a  family  originally 
Italian.  He  learnt  painting  under  his  father  Laurent  Jouvenet, 
whose  father,  Noel,  was  the  master  of  Nicolas  Poussin.  Jean 
settled  in  Paris  in  1661,  and  became  an  imitator  of  the  style 
of  Poussin,  and  while  still  quite  young  was  employed  by  the 
celebrated  Le  Bran  as  an  assistant  in  his  extensive  works  at 
Versailles.  He  executed  an  altar-piece  for  the  cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame  in  1668,  and  painted  the  so-called  "May  Picture," 
in  1673,  presented  every  May  by  the  goldsmiths  of  Paris,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  in  Notre  Dame.  In  1675  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  of  which  he  became  professor 
of  painting  in  1681.  Four  of  Jouvenet's  works  now  in  the 
Louvre,  were  executed  in  tapestry  at  the  Gobelins  by  order  of 
Louis  XIV.,  who  presented  the  tapestries  to  the  Czar  Petar  the 
Great.  Jouvenet's  works  are  numerous,  but  in  1713  his  right 
hand  was  attacked  with  paralysis,  and  from  this  time  he  painted 
with  his  left  hand,  an  effort  he  was  driven  to  through  having 
several  unfinished  works  on  hand  at  the  time;  and  the  first 
performance  of  any  consequence  of  this  kind  was  the  painting  of 
the  "  Triumph  of  Justice"  for  the  ceiling  of  the  parliament  cham- 
ber of  Rouen,  which  was  executed  entirely  with  his  left  hand. 
His  last  work  was  the  "Magnificat,"  or  Visitation  of  the  Virgin, 
for  the  choir  of  Notre  Dame,  also  painted  with  the  left  hand,  but 
Jouvenet  never  saw  it  in  its  place;  he  died  at  Paris,  April  5th, 
1717,  then  holding  the  office  of  rector  of  the  Academy,  a  post  he 
had  held  since  1707.  Jouvenet  painted  in  oil  and  in  fresco;  the 
twelve  apostles  in  fresco  in  the  dome  of  the  Invalides  are  by  him, 
Jouvenet  belongs  to  the  able  academic  painters  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  whose  works  are  for  the  most  part  entirely  devoid  of 
sentiment ;  the  effect  of  the  subject  is  lost  in  the  obtrusiveness 
of  the  means  employed  to  represent  it.  There  are  ten  large 
pictures  by  him  in  the  Louvre,  all  of  religious  subjects.  One, 
"  The  Descent  from  the  Cross"  painted  in  1697,  has  a  place  of 
honour  in  the  Salon  Carre,  in  the  centre  of  the  west  wall.  It  is 
dramatic  in  composition  and  generally  effective  in  colour  in  spite 
of  a  prevailing  brown,  but  fails  to  attract  by  any  higher  qualities. 
Yet  jouvenet  on  the  whole  must  be  considered  a  superior  painter 
to  Le  Bran,  while  he  was  in  dignity  and  character  much  behind 
Le  Sueur.  Neither  Jouvenet  nor  Le  Sueur  ever  visited  Italy, 
of  which  the  French  make  a  great  boast.  Most  of  Jouvenet's 
works  have  been  engraved  by  some  of  the  best  engravers  of 
France. — (MSmoires  Inedits  des  Membres  de  VAcadcmie  Royal 
de  Feint ure,  &c,  1854.)— R.  N.  W. 

JOUY,  Victor  Joseph  Etiknnb  de,  chiefly  notable  for 
having  made  to  modern  French  literature  contributions  some- 
what in  the  style  of  our  own  Tatlers  and  Spectators,  was  born 
at  Jouy,  near  Versailles,  in  1769,  according  to  one  account,  but 
more  probably  in  1764.  His  father  was  engaged  in  trade,  and 
he  was  sent  to  the  college  of  Versailles.  In  consequence  of  a 
love  affair  the  immature  Lothario  was  shipped  off,  before  he  had 
fairly  commenced  his  studies,  to  French  Guyana,  whence  he 
managed  soon  to  effect  his  return,  and  took  his  seat  again  on 
the  benches  of  his  college.  Two  years  afterwards  he  entered 
the  artillery,  and  served  as  a  subaltern  officer  in  India,  where 
he  met  with  various  romantic  adventures  and  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Tippoo  Saib,  the  hero  afterwards  of  one  of  his  dramas. 
A  reader  of  Voltaire  from  his  childhood,  he  hurried  home  when 
he  heard  of  the  capture  of  the  Bastile,  offered  his  sword  to  the 
Revolution,  and  rose  rapidly  in  military  rank.  Disgraced  and 
accused  of  "  moderantism "  for  having  refused  to  drink  the 
health  of  Marat,  he  escaped  to  Switzerland.  Returning  to  Paris 
after  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  he  was  reinstated  and  re-employed 
at  one  time,  being  appointed  commander  of  Lille ;  but  even  I 
under  the  new  and  more  moderate  regime  he  was  arrested  on 
suspicion  of  having  held  treasonable  communications  with  Lord 
Malmesbury,  whose  niece  he  is  said  to  have  married.  Tired  of 
these  vicissitudes,  he  gave  up  the  army  after  his  acquittal  on 
this  new7  charge ;  and  on  the  establishment  of  the  system  of 
prefectures,  accompanied  the  Count  De  Ponteconlant  to  Brussels, 
holding  for  a  short  time  an  official  situation,  which  he  resigned, 
then  devoting  himself  to  literature  at  Paris.  Talma  per- 
sonated the  hero  of  his  tragedy  of  "Tippoo  Saib,"  1813  ;  and 
Spontini  wrote  the  music  for  his  opera  "  La  Vestale,"  which  was 
a  success.  He  is  remembered,  however,  less  by  such  pieces  than 
by  the  series  of  papers,  "  L'Hermite  de  la  Chaussde  d'Antin," 
which  he  contributed  in  1813-14  to  the  Gazelle  de  Frrtnre, 
and  which  were  afterwards  collected.     Lively  sketches  of  life 
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and  character  in  the  Paris  of  that  period  of  transition,  the 
dosing  years  of  the  empire,  they  are  the  nearest  approach  that 
French  literature  has  made  to  the  essays  of  Addison  and  Steele, 
and  were  very  successful.  Less  popular  were  its  successors, 
especially  "  L'llermite  en  Province,"  written  by  Jouy  in  his 
study  in  Paris — though  professing  to  describe  the  contemporary 
life  of  the  French  provinces — and  swarming  with  geographical 
blunders.  At  the  first  restoration  he  was  introduced  to  Louis 
XVIII.  by  Madame  Do  Stael,  but  accepted  a  theatrical  post 
from  Napoleon  during  the  Hundred  Days.  At  the  second  restora- 
tion Jouy  went  into  opposition,  and  was  fined  and  imprisoned 
for  his  liberalism — reviving  his  old  popularity  by  the  publication 
of  "  L'llermite  en  Prison."  He  wrote  plays,  contributed  to 
periodicals,  and  after  the  revolution  of  1830,  was  appointed  by 
Louis  Philippe  chief  librarian  of  the  Louvre.  He  had  quite 
survived  his  reputation  when  he  died  at  the  chateau  of  St.  Ger- 
main en  Laye  on  the  4th  September,  184G. — F.  E. 

JOVELLANOS,  Gaspar  Melchiok  de,  a  Spanish  states- 
man, economist,  and  poet,  born  at  Gijon,  Asturias,  5th  January, 
17  11,  of  a  noble  family,  and  educated  for  the  law  at  the 
universities  of  Oviedo,  Alcala,  and  Madrid.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-four  he  was  made  one  of  the  judges  in  criminal  cases  at 
Seville,  and  ten  years  afterwards  exchanged  this  office  for  the 
mure  congenial  one  of  civil  judge  at  Seville,  but  in  1778  he 
was  appointed  judge  of  criminal  cases  at  Madrid.  It  was 
doling  his  residence  at  Seville  that  he  wrote  the  tragedy  of 
"Pelayo,"  and  the  comedy  of  the  "Honourable  Culprit;" 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  English  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
,'  I.  teal  economy;  and  prepared  the  outline  of  his  great  work, 
•■  Informe  sobre  ley  agraria"  (Memoir  on  law  as  applied  to  agri- 
culture). He  also  found  time  to  be  the  patron  of  art,  and  the 
promoter  of  schools  and  hospitals.  After  spending  a  year  and 
a  half  at  Madrid,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Council  of  mili- 
tary orders,  in  which  capacity  he  visited  his  native  province  of 
Asturias,  and  founded  the  Asturian  institute  for  the  study  of 
sciences  connected  with  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country.  His 
connection  with  Cabarrus  cost  him  a  sort  of  honourable  exile 
to  his  native  province  (1790-97),  which  he  devoted  to  the  im- 
provement of  mines,  roads,  and  all  useful  public  works.  He  also 
wrote  his  excellent  treatise  "On  public  amusements,"  and  com- 
pleted his  work  on  agricultural  law  above  named.  In  1797  he 
became  minister  of  justice  under  Godoy;  but  the  next  year  he 
was  again  exiled  to  Asturias,  and  in  1801  was  seized  in  his  bed 
under  the  authority  of  the  inquisition,  carried  across  the  country 
and  embarked  for  Majorca,  where  he  suffered  a  rigorous  confine- 
ment of  seven  years'  duration.  Refusing  to  acknowledge  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  he  represented  his  province  in  the  central  junta, 
where  his  enlightened  views  met  with  a  very  insufficient  response. 
When  the  junta  was  dissolved  in  1810,  at  his  earnest  desire, 
Jovellanos  returned  to  Asturias  to  find  his  beloved  institute 
ruined  by  the  French  occupation,  and  had  only  time  to  publish 
his  noble  "  Memoir"  in  defence  of  his  own  conduct  and  that  of 
the  junta,  when  a  second  French  iavasion  compelled  him  to  escape 
on  board  a  small  vessel.  Landing  at  the  little  port  of  Vega,  lie 
expired  from  the  results  of  exposure  and  fatigue,  27th  November, 
1811.  Besides  the  works  named  above,  we  have  from  his  pen 
two  satires,  numerous  memoirs,  and  several  poetical  epistles  to 
his  friends.  As  a  writer  no  less  than  as  a  statesman,  he  well 
ed  the  title,  revived  for  his  sake  by  the  cortes,  "  Bene- 
merito  de  la  patria." — F.  M.  W. 

JOVIANUS,  Flavius  Claudius,  one  of  the  best  of  the  later 
Roman  emperors,  was  born  in  330.  He  was  the  son  of  Count 
Varronianus,  a  native  of  Pannonia,  and  received  the  name  by 
which  he  is  generally  known  from  having  been  appointed  by 
Diocletian  to  the  command  of  the  Jovian  corps.  As  a  military 
leader  lie  acquired  a  high  reputation,  and  when  he  offered  to 
resign  his  command  rather  than  abandon  his  christian  prin- 
ciples, Julian  the  Apostate  had  so  much  respect  for  him  that 
he  not  only  suffered  him  to  retain  the  command,  but  took  him 
into  his  intimate  confidence.  He  accompanied  that  emperor  in 
his  rash  expedition  against  the  Persians,  under  the  honorary 
title  of  chamberlain  or  chief  domestic;  and  when  Julian  died 
in  the  midst  of  the  hazardous  enterprize,  Jovian  was  elected 
to  the  purple  in  3G3,  by  the  acclamations  of  the  soldiery.  He 
then  continued  one  of  the  most  disastrous  retreats  in  history, 
with  an  army  utterly  disorganized,  famishing  with  thirst  and 
hunger,  and  pursued  and  harassed  by  an  enemy  vastly  superior 
in  numbers.     In  these  circumstances  he  was  compelled  to  con- 


clude a  treaty,  by  which  he  accepted  the  most  humiliating 
conditions  from  the  Persians;  and  although  he  was  severely 
censured  for  doing  so,  it  is  admitted  by  the  best  authorities, 
some  of  whom  were  present  in  the  expedition,  that  he  had 
absolutely  no  alternative.  On  arriving  at  Antioeh  he  gave 
promise  of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  reign  by  issuing  a  decree 
which  permitted  the  exercise  of  any  form  of  worship,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  re-established  Christianity  as  the  recognized 
religion,  recalled  the  exiled  bishops  of  the  orthodox  faith,  and 
ordered  the  restoration  of  the  churches  to  all  the  adherents  of  the 
council  of  Nice.  He  then  continued  his  progress  towards  Con- 
stantinople, and  was  received  with  every  demonstration  of  joy 
in  the  different  cities  through  which  he  passed ;  but  before 
reaching  his  destination  his  life  and  reign  were  brought  to  a 
sudden  conclusion.  At  Dadastana,  after  partaking  of  a  plentiful 
supper,  he  retired  to  rest,  and  was  found  dead  in  bed  next  morn- 
ing, 17th  February,  361,  whether  from  apoplexy,  poison,  or  the 
fumes  of  charcoal,  is  not  known  ;  but  his  death  in  the  thirty-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  and  after  a  brief  reign,  appears  to  have  been 
sincerely  regretted  by  both  christians  and  pagans. — G.  BL. 

JOVIUS.     See  Giovio. 

JOYCE,  Jeremiah,  remembered  chiefly  as  the  author  of 
the  well-known  "  Scientific  Dialogues "  which  bear  his  name, 
was  born  in  1764.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  self-taught  man, 
and  in  early  life  to  have  worked  as  a  glazier.  The  proceeds 
of  a  small  copyhold  left  him  by  his  father  enabled  him  later  to 
procure  the  necessary  education,  and  he  became  a  dissenting 
minister.  It  was  probably  in  this  capacity,  and  from  the  zeal 
with  which  he  asserted  the  principles  of  advanced  liberalism, 
that  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Lord  Stanhope,  then  an  ardent 
champion  of  popular  rights.  In  1794  he  was  arrested  with 
Home  Tooke,  Hardy,  and  Thelwall,  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason.  It  is  said  that  the  arrest  was  hastened  by  a  laconic 
note  from  Joyce  to  Tooke,  "Shall  you  be  ready  by  Wednesday?" 
which  related  to  a  literary  work  on  the  verge  of  publication,  but 
which  was  supposed  by  the  authorities  to  indicate  the  date  of 
an  intended  revolutionary  movement.  The  arrests  were  made 
on  the  Tuesday.  After  the  acquittal  of  his  friends,  Joyce  was 
released  without  being  brought  to  trial ;  and  on  his  return  to 
Chevening,  Lord  Stanhope  gave  a  splendid  entertainment  in 
honour  of  the  event.  On  leaving  Lord  Stanhope's  family,  he 
settled  in  London  as  an  author  by  profession.  He  was  employed 
as  a  coadjutor  of  Dr.  Gregory  in  the  preparation  of  the  latter's 
Cyclopaedia.  The  work  was  very  successful,  and  a  body  o" 
London  booksellers  engaged  Joyce  to  edit,  single-handed,  a  new 
work  on  the  plan  of  Gregory's,  and  which  was  published  under 
the  name  of  William  Nicholson.  Both  works  were  completed 
in  the  brief  period  of  thirty  months,  and  Joyce's  industry 
entailed  upon  him  a  severe  attack  of  disease,  from  which  he 
never  recovered.  Soon  afterwards  appeared  his  very  successful 
and  popular  "  Elements  of  Arithmetic,"  which  went  through 
repeated  editions  of  ten  thousand  each.  It  was  followed  by  the 
best-known  of  his  works,  the  "  Scientific  Dialogues"  (the  prede- 
cessor of  Mrs.  Marcet's  Popular  Conversations  on  Science);  long 
a  standard  book,  and  which,  with  the  corrections  and  additions 
rendered  necessary  by  the  lapse  of  time,  still  holds  its  ground. 
Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned  his  "  Dialogues  on 
Chemistry "  and  on  the  "  Microscope,"  and  his  "  Letters  on 
Natural  Philosophy."  He  contributed  for  many  years  a  meteor- 
ological summary  to  the  Monthly  Magazine,  the  number  of 
which  for  July,  1816,  contains  a  brief  memoir  of  him. — F.  E. 

JUANES  or  JOANES,  Vicente,  was  born  at  Fuente  la 
Higuera  in  Valencia  in  1523,  and  therefore  could  not  possibly 
have  been  the  pupil  of  Raphael,  as  stated  by  Palomino  ;  he,  how- 
ever, studied  in  Italy,  and  chiefly  at  Rome.  He  was  the  head 
of  the  school  of  Valencia,  and  is  sometimes  termed  the  Spanish 
Raphael.  His  subjects  are  exclusively  religious,  and  he  was 
of  a  pious  disposition :  he  is  said  to  have  invariably  taken  the 
sacrament  before  he  commenced  an  altar-piece.  His  chief  works 
are  at  Valencia,  but  there  are  many  in  the  museum  of  the  Prado 
at  Madrid.  Juanes  died  December  21st,  1579,  at  Bocairente 
while  engaged  on  an  altar-piece  there,  but  his  body  was  in  1581 
removed  to  Valencia  and  buried  in  the  church  of  Santa  Cruz. 
His  son,  Juan  Vicente  de  Juanes,  was  a  respectable  painter, 
and  two  daughters  also  distinguished  themselves  in  the  art. — 
(Cean  Bermudez,  Diccionario,  &c.) — R.  N.  W. 

JUB  A  I.,  King  of  Numidia,  and  a  descendant  of  Masinissa, 
succeeded  his  father  Hiempsal   about  the  year  50  b.c.     He 
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favoured  the  cause  of  Pompey  against  Julius  Caesar,  and  march- 
ing to  the  succour  of  Varus  who  was  besieged  in  Utica,  he 
relieved  him  by  defeating  Curio,  one  of  Cresar's  lieutenants. 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Caesar  himself  passed  over  into 
Africa  to  crush  the  remaining  adherents  of  Pompey,  and  Juba 
hastened  to  join  Scipio  at  the  head  of  a  large  army.  In  the 
battle  which  followed  Ciesar  was  victorious,  and  the  Numidian 
prince  rled  to  his  own  country,  where  the  inhabitants  of  Zama 
shut  their  gates  against  him.  Finding  that  all  was  lost,  he 
caused  himself  to  be  killed  by  one  of  his  slaves,  or  according  to 
others  by  his  friend  Petreius,  42  B.C.  Caesar  reduced  his  king- 
dom to  a  Roman  province,  of  which  the  historian  Sallust  was 
the  first  governor. — G.  BL. 

JUBA  II.,  King  of  Mauritania  and  Gaetnlia,  was  the  son  of 
the  preceding;  and  being  very  young  at  the  death  of  his  father, 
was  carried  by  Julius  Cffisar  to  Rome  to  adorn  his  triumph. 
The  dictator  requited  him  for  this  humiliation  by  giving  him  an 
education  worthy  of  his  rank,  in  consequence  of  which  the  young 
prince,  endowed  with  amiable  dispositions  and  excellent  natural 
parts,  became  a  distinguished  author  and  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  time.  He  attached  himself  strongly  to  Augustus, 
under  whose  standard  he  fought  during  the  wars  of  the  trium- 
virate ;  and  the  emperor  rewarded  his  fidelity  by  giving  him 
in  marriage  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Antony,  and  conferring 
on  him,  with  the  title  of  king,  the  two  Mauritanias  and  part  of 
Gactulia.  After  some  wars  with  the  neighbouring  tribes  in 
which  Augustus  assisted  him,  he  obtained  peaceable  possession 
of  his  dominions  about  30  b.c  ;  and  by  his  mild  and  enlightened 
government  he  soon  gained  the  devoted  affection  of  his  subjects, 
who  almost  honoured  him  as  a  god.  He  wrote  a  history  of 
Arabia ;  of  Assyrian  and  Roman  antiquities ;  of  painting  and 
painters;  of  theatres;  dissertations  on  the  corruption  of  lan- 
guage ;  on  the  source  of  the  Nile ;  on  the  nature  and  properties 
of  different  animals ;  and  on  the  plant  Euphorbia.  He  died  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  about  23  or  24  A.d.  Only  a  few  fragments 
of  his  works  are  preserved  by  Pliny,  Athenajus,  and  other  writers, 
who  speak  of  the  royal  author  in  very  high  terms. — G.  BL. 

JUDA,  Lko,  the  intimate  friend  and  coadjutor  of  Zwingle, 
was  born  at  Rapperschwyl  in  Alsace  in  1482,  and  was  educated 
in  the  excellent  school  of  Schlettstadt,  where  Crato  was  his 
teacher,  and  at  the  university  of  Basle,  where  he  first  became 
acquainted  with  Zwingle,  and  enjoyed  along  with  him  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  evangelically-minded  Thomas  Wyttenbach.  He 
remained  in  Basle  till  1512,  where  he  filled  the  office  of  deacon 
for  some  time  in  the  church  of  St.  Theodore ;  and  from  thence 
he  removed  at  the  request  of  Zwingle,  first  to  Einsiedeln,  and 
afterwards  to  Zurich,  where  he  was  chosen  preacher  at  St.  Peter's. 
In  that  position  he  was  able,  by  his  learning  and  indefatigable 
industry,  to  render  valuable  aid  to  the  reformer,  to  whom  he 
was  as  affectionately  attached  as  Melancthon  was  to  Luther,  and 
whose  relation  to  him  has  sometimes  been  compared  to  that 
which  so  closely  and  beneficially  connected  the  two  chief  refor- 
mers of  Sayony.  But  in  genius  and  learning  he  was  far  inferior 
tn  Melancthon,  although  nearly  resembling  him  in  the  mildness 
of  his  temper  and  the  moderation  of  his  language.  After  the 
death  of  Zwingle  he  worked  with  equal  fidelity  and  goodwill  at 
the  side  of  Bullinger.  His  Hebrew  learning  mado  him  a  valuable 
coadjutor  in  the  theological  school  of  Zurich,  and  qualified  him 
to  undertake  a  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  he  exe- 
cuted first  in  German  and  afterwards  in  Latin.  The  German 
translation  was  repeatedly  printed,  and  was  of  great  service  to 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland.  The  Latin  trans- 
lation was  left  unfinished  at  his  death,  but  he  bequeathed  it  to 
the  care  of  his  colleague,  Bibliander,  by  whom  it  was  completed. 
His  other  publications,  which  were  pretty  numerous,  were  chiefly 
translations  of  the  works  of  Swiss  and  German  reformers  into  Ger- 
man or  Latin.  His  "  Catechism  "  was  published  both  in  Latin  and 
German,  at  the  request  of  the  synod  of  1533  ;  and  his  "  Smaller 
Catechism,"  an  abridgment  of  the  former,  was  long  used  in  the 
churches  of  Zurich,  and  other  reformed  cantons.  He  survived 
till  19th  June,  1542.  His  life  was  written  by  his  son  in  1574, 
and  has  recently  been  rewritten  by  Carl  Pestalozzi,  in  the  valu- 
able series  of  Lives  and  Select  Writings  of  the  Fathers  and 
Founders  of  the  Reformed  Church,  edited  by  Professor  Hagen- 
bach  of  Basle. — P.  L. 

JUDAH  or  JEHUDAH  Hakkadosh  (Judaii  the  Holy), 
was  born  at  Tabariah  or  Tiberias  in  123.  According  to  others, 
he  was  born  at  Sepphoris  (Diocrcsarea)  in  120.     By  the  Jews  he 


is  called  Nasi  or  prince,  Son  of  Simeon,  Rabbenu,  and  the  phoenix 
of  his  age ;  they  compare  him  with  the  Messiah,  and  say  that 
God  collected  all  rare  gifts  and  virtues  in  him.  They  tell  us  he 
was  favoured  by  several  Roman  emperors,  and  that  he  devoted 
thirty-nine  years  to  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  ancient 
traditions,  which  he  gave  to  the  world  uneter  the  name  of  the 
Mishneh  or  Mishna.  This  work  is  divided  into  six  parts,  of 
which  the  first  treats  of  agriculture ;  the  second  of  festivals;  the 
third  of  women;  the  fourth  of  damages;  the  fifth  of  holy  things; 
and  the  sixth  of  purifications.  All  these  are  subdivided  into 
sections,  of  which  there  are  sixty-three  larger,  and  five  hundred 
and  twenty-four  smaller.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Amster- 
dam, 1698,  &c,  in  six  folio  volumes.  It  has  been  translated 
into  Arabic  and  German.  The  principal  commentaries  upon  the 
Mishna  are  the  Gemaras  of  Babylon  and  Jerusalem,  of  later 
date.  The  whole  constitute  the  Tatmuds.  He  seems  to  have 
died  about  190.— B.  H.  C. 

JUDAH  CHAYUG.     See  Citayug. 

JUDAS  MACCABEUS.     See  Maccabeus. 

JUDEX,  Mathew.     See  Richter. 

JUDSON,  Adoniram,  an  eminent  American  missionary,  was 
born  at  Maldem,  Massachusetts,  on  the  9th  of  August,  1788. 
The  son  of  an  Independent  minister,  he  was  educated  at  Brown's 
university,  and  was  ordained  at  the  theological  seminary  of 
Andover.  It  is  related  of  him  that  in  early  life  he  had  been  a 
freethinker,  and  that  his  conversion  to  Christianity  commenced 
with  the  death  of  the  friend  from  whom  he  had  imbibed  his 
sceptical  notions.  Judson  at  that  time  was  travelling  with 
a  company  of  actors,  and  while  staying  at  an  inn  he  was 
troubled  to  learn  that  the  occupier  of  the  next  bedroom  was 
dying.  To  fortify  his  mind  he  recalled  the  ideas  of  his  sceptical 
friend,  but  without  deriving  the  expected  comfort;  and  in  the 
morning  he  was  greatly  shocked  to  find  that  it  was  this  very 
friend  who  lay  dead  in  the  next  room.  Seriously  intent  after 
this  upon  his  new  calling  of  minister,  Judson  was  induced  to 
become  a  missionary  by  reading  Buchanan's  missionary  sermon, 
the  Star  in  the  East.  A  missionary  association  of  young  men 
which  he  formed  at  Andover  is  reported  to  have  been  the  germ 
of  that  important  body,  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners. 
In  1812  the  young  preacher  married,  and  was  sent  out  by  the 
board  to  the  Burmese  empire.  On  the  voyage  he  resolved  to 
leave  the  Independent  church  for  the  Baptist,  a  resolution  which 
brought  upon  him  some  obloquy.  After  many  vicissitudes  he 
reached  Rangoon,  and  at  once  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  language  of  the  natives.  The  knowledge  he  acquired  of 
Burmese  and  of  Pali  was  soon  turned  to  account.  Receiving  a 
printing-press  and  type  from  Serampore,  and  a  working  printer 
from  America,  he  printed  in  1817,  in  the  Burmese  character, 
a  brief  "View  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  and  a  Catechism. 
Meanwhile  he  laboured  among  the  natives,  and  worked  dili- 
gently at  his  translation  of  the  scriptures.  He  found  the  Budd- 
hists very  slow  of  belief,  and  in  1822  had  but  eighteen  converts. 
In  1823  he  printed  the  New  Testament  in  Burmese,  with  an 
abridgment  of  the  Old  Testament  by  way  of  introduction.  He 
travelled  several  times  into  the  interior,  and  on  one  occasion 
had  an  interview  with  the  king  at  Ava,  obtaining  from  him 
permission  to  open  schools,  and  to  preach  in  public.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  between  England  and  Burmah,  Judson, 
as  a  suspected  foreigner,  was  imprisoned  and  suffered  many 
hardships,  of  which  a  touching  account  has  been  given  by  his 
wife  in  her  History  of  the  Burman  mission.  At  the  end  of 
the  war  he  was  employed  by  the  Burmese  as  interpreter  and 
negotiator  of  a  treaty  of  peace.  His  mission  at  Rangoon,  which 
had  been  completely  broken  up,  was  re-established  at  Moulmein, 
and  native  preachers  were  ordained.  A  great  accession  to  the 
church  was  made  by  the  conversion  of  a  wild  race  of  men,  the 
Karens,  through  the  instrumentality  of  two  zealous  missionaries, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boardman.  Judson  having  lost  his  wife,  married 
in  1834  Mrs.  Boardman,  then  a  widow,  and  shared  her  labours 
for  the  converted  Karens.  In  1834  the  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  into  Burmese  was  completed,  and  a  quarto  edition  of 
the  Burmese  Bible,  revised,  was  published  in  1840.  The 
christian  converts  now  nearly  numbered  twelve  hundred ;  but 
the  health  of  the  indefatigable  missionary  began  to  fail.  He 
lost  his  second  wife  in  1845,  and  went  home  to  America.  There 
becoming  acquainted  with  Miss  Emily  Chubbuck,  who  undertook 
to  write  a  biographical  memoir  of  his  last  wife,  Dr.  Judson 
married  her  in  July,  1846,  and  returned  with  her  to  Rangoon. 
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Beside  his  work  as  pastor  of  the  infant  church,  he  now  engaged 
ardently  in  the  task  of  composing  a  dictionary  of  the  Burmese 
language.  He  lived  only  to  complete  the  first  part,  English  and 
Burmese.  While  occupied  with  the  Burmese  and  English  p;ut 
he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  and  hurried  on  board  ship,  with  a 
hope  that  the  change  would  be  beneficial.  He  survived  but 
nine  days,  dying  on  the  12th  April,  1850,  and  was  buried  at 
sea.  Dr.  Judson's  three  wives  were  all  remarkable  women, 
whose  merits  stand  on  record. — Anna  Ha>si:i.ini:,  the  first, 
was  the  faithful  partner  of  his  captivity  and  sufferings,  and  the 
eloquent  historian  of  the  early  trials  of  the  Burman  mission. 
The  illness  she  underwent  after  her  unavailing  efforts  to  obtain 
her  husband's  release,  deprived  her  for  a  time  of  reason.  She 
died  in  October,  1826,  shortly  after  his  liberation  from  prison. — 
Sauah  BOARDKAN,  his  second  wife,  the  widow  and  zealous 
assistant  of  the  missionary  among  the  Karens,  was  a  beautiful 
and  accomplished  woman.  For  three  years  after  her  first  hus- 
band's death  she  presided  over  the  mission  alone,  and  conducted 
the  worship  of  the  semi-barbarous  converts.  To  her  second 
husband  her  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  native  language 
proved  of  inestimable  service.  She  died  on  board  ship  in  the 
port  of  St.  Helena,  on  her  way  to  England,  September  1,  184.3, 
in  her  forty-second  year.  An  account  of  her  life  has  been 
published  by  the  third  Mrs.  Judson. — E.mii.y  Chubbuck,  a 
writer  well  known  in  America  under  the  pseudonym  of  Fanny 
Forester,  was  born  at  Morrisvillc,  state  of  NewT  York,  of  which 
place  she  has  given  a  graphic  account  in  her  village  sketches 
entitled  u  Alderbrook,"  2  vols.,  1846.  For  a  list  of  her  works, 
see  Cyclopadia  of  American  Literature.  She  survived  her  hus- 
band four  years,  and  died  1st  June,  1854. — K.  H. 

JUGURTHA,  King  of  the  Numidians,  grandson  of  Masi- 
nissa,  and  natural  son  of  Manastabal,  born  about  154  B.C.  His 
uncle,  Micipsa,  on  coming  to  the  throne  in  149  took  charge  of 
him,  and  brought  him  up  with  his  own  children;  but  alarmed 
at  the  early  superiority  manifested  by  Jugurtha,  sent  him  to  the 
wars  in  Spain,  where  he  gained  the  attention  and  favour  of 
Scipio.  On  the  death  of  his  uncle  in  118  he  formed  the  project 
of  seizing  the  kingdom,  and  procured  the  death  of  Hiempsal, 
one  of  the  heirs.  Finding  favour  with  the  troops,  he  influenced 
the  senate  to  give  him  a  share  of  the  government,  and  soon 
disposed  of  the  other  heir,  Adherbal.  The  Roman  senate  there- 
upon sent  an  army  into  Africa  under  the  consul  Calpurnius ; 
but  the  gold  of  Jugurtha  was  influential  with  Calpurnius  and 
his  lieutenant  Scaurus,  and  the  consul  returned  to  Home.  The 
tribune  Memmius,  indignant  at  the  corruption,  desired  that  a 
new  army  should  be  sent  to  Africa  to  bring  Jugurtha  to  Lome, 
and  there,  in  the  year  111  B.C.,  he  appeared  to  make  his 
submission.  In  Hume  gold  had  its  value  as  well  as  in  Africa, 
and  Ba;bius,  another  tribune,  was  not  insensible  to  its  value. 
Memmios  called  on  the  Numidian  to  declare  the  names  of 
the  Romans  who  had  been  his  accomplices,  but  Brcbius  did 
not  allow  him  to  answer.  At  Rome  Jugurtha  manifested  the 
extreme  of  audacity,  and  went  so  far  as  to  procure  the  assassi- 
nation of  Mas.-ina,  a  grandson  of  Masinissa,  whom  he  supposed 
to  be  aiming  at  the  crown  of  Numidia.  For  this  crime  he  was 
not  brought  to  trial,  but  was  ordered  to  quit  Italy.  On  leaving 
Borne,  Sallust  says  that  he  cried  out — "  Oh  venal  city !  soon 
wouldst  thou  perish  if  thou  couldst  find  a  purchaser!"'  War 
was  again  declared,  and  the  consul  Albinus  at  first  took  the 
command  in  the  year  110.  He  did  not  remain,  and  his  lieu- 
Aulus,  allowed  his  army  to  be  caught  in  an  unfavourable 

:i  and  defeated.  The  Romans  were  compelled  to  pass 
under  the  yoke,  and  agreed  to  retire  from  Numidian  territory. 

ipitulation,  however,  was  not  assented  to  by  the  senate, 
and  Metellus  hastened  to  retrieve  the  disaster.  He  pushed  the 
war  with  vigour  and  brought  Jugurtha  to  extremity,  but  was 
supplanted  by  Matins  in  107.  Jugurtha  had  formed  alliance 
with   Rocchus,  king  of  Mauritania,  and  after  some  severe  con- 

M arius  was  successful.  Bocchus  was  captured,  and  as 
the  price  of  his  safety  he  betrayed  Jugurtha  to  the  Romans. 

i  with  chains,  the  latter  was  reserved  to  grace  the  triumph 
of  the  conquerors.  After  the  ceremony  he  was  stripped  by  the 
liotors,  who  tore  off  his  garments,  and  even  his  golden  earrings, 
l'ivr  days  without  food  in  a  wretched  prison,  he  at  last  fell  a 
victim,  10  I  B.C.  His  two  sons  were  also  condemned  to  captivity 
for  life.  In  the  pages  of  Sallust  the  Numidian  chief  has  been 
handed  down  to  posterity  as  one  who  inspired  the  Romans  with 
apprehension,  if  not  with  terror,  due  probably  to  his  Numidian 
\  1. 1..  in. 


tactics,  which,  in  the  recent  days  of  Algerian  conflict,  were  also 
perplexing  to  the  modern  Romans  who  have  attempted  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  same  land. — P.  E.  D. 

JULIA,  a  daughter  of  Julius  Cxsar  by  Cornelia,  born  in  82 
i:  c,  was  celebrated  tor  her  beauty  and  her  virtues.  She  mar- 
ried Cornelius  Ctcpio,  whom  her  father  obliged  her  to  divorce  to 
many  Pompey  the  Great.  Though  much  younger  than  Pompey, 
she  became  tenderly  attached  to  him ;  and  as  long  as  she  lived, 
her  virtues  and  amiable  disposition  strongly  cemented  the  friend- 
ship of  the  father  and  son-in-law  ;  but  her  sudden  death  in 
childbed,  53  B.C.,  broke  off  all  ties  between  them,  and  a  deadly 
struggle  ensued,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Pompey  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  republican  government. — G.  BL. 

JULIA,  only  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Augustus  by  his  third 
wife  Scribonia,  born  in  39  B.C.,  was  distinguished  by  her  personal 
charms  and  sprightly  genius,  as  well  as  by  her  abandoned  life 
and  wretched  fate.  She  was  tenderly  loved  by  her  father,  who 
caused  her  to  be  educated  in  every  accomplishment,  and  gave 
her  in  marriage  at  an  early  age  to  his  nephew  and  intended 
successor,  Marcellus.  After  the  premature  death  of  the  latter 
she  became  the  wife  of  Agrippa,  by  whom  she  had  five  children ; 
but  her  gallantries  and  intrigues,  though  totally  disregarded  by 
her  husband,  were  the  scandal  of  Rome.  When  Agrippa  died 
she  married  Tiberius,  who  was  sooa  so  disgusted  with  her  infi- 
delities that  he  retired  to  Rhodes.  Augustus,  being  then  for 
the  first  time  informed  of  her  profligacy,  was  deeply  grieved, 
and  banished  her  to  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of  Campania. 
Tiberius  hypocritically  pretended  to  take  her  part;  but  on  suc- 
ceeding Augustus  as  emperor,  be  stopped  her  small  pension,  and 
allowed  her  to  die  of  starvation  a.d.  14. — G.  BL. 

JULIA,  daughter  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina,  was  born 
a.d.  17.  Suspected  of  a  conspiracy,  she  was  banished  by  her 
brother  Caligula,  but  was  recalled  by  Claudius.  She  was  soon 
after  banished  again,  at  the  instance  of  Messalina  who  was 
jealous  of  her  beauty,  and  who,  charging  her  with  adultery  and 
other  crimes,  at  last  procured  her  death  a.d.  41. — D.  W.  R. 

JULIA  DOMNA.    See  Domxa. 

JULIANUS,  FlavicsClaldhs,  surnamed  the  Apostate, 
the  most  talented  prince  of  the  house  of  Constantine,  was  the 
son  of  Julius  Constantius,  the  brother  of  Constantine,  and  was 
born  in  the  year  331.  On  the  death  of  Constantine  in  337, 
his  father  and  all  the  other  members  of  his  family,  except  his 
brother  Gallus,  were  assassinated  in  a  rising  of  the  imperial 
troops,  and  he  narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate.  In  his  sixth 
year  he  was  removed  to  Nicomedia,  the  chief  city  of  Bithynia, 
where  he  had  possessions  inherited  from  his  mother;  and  here 
his  education  commenced  under  the  care  of  the  imperial  cham- 
berlain Eutherius,  and  the  eunuch  Mardonius,  by  whom  he  was 
introduced  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  Greek  authors.  Having 
been  invited  by  the  Emperor  Constantius  to  return  to  Constan- 
tinople, he  enjoyed  there  the  instructions  of  Nikokles  in  Greek 
literature,  and  of  Ekebolius  in  rhetoric;  and  before  he  was  four- 
teen he  had  already  excited  so  much  public  admiration  by  his 
talents  and  attainments  that  the  emperor  deemed  it  expedient  to 
remove  his  residence  to  Ca;sarea  in  Cappadocia,  where  he  resided 
for  six  years  with  his  brother  Gallus  in  the  imperial  castle  of 
Makella.  Here  great  attention  was  paid  to  his  christian  instruc- 
tion ;  and  as  he  was  destined  for  high  office  in  the  church,  much 
of  his  time  was  occupied  in  the  study  of  the  scriptures  and  in 
exercises  of  devotion.  For  a  short  time  he  had  even  the  char- 
acter of  being  a  zealous  christian,  and  this  reputation  procured 
him  the  emperor's  permission  to  return  to  Constantinople  in 
351.  Being  now  free  from  the  control  of  tutors  and  governors, 
and  at  liberty  to  indulge  his  own  inclinations  and  tastes,  these 
soon  manifested  themselves  strongly  in  the  direction  of  heathen 
literature,  and  impelled  him  after  a  short  stay  at  court  to  return 
to  Nicomedia,  and  to  give  himself  up  wholly  to  that  pursuit. 
For  some  time  the  writings  of  Libanius,  a  celebrated  heathen 
rhetorician  of  the  day,  were  his  favourite  study,  and  awakened 
in  him  sympathies  with  the  school  of  the  New  Platonists.  The 
philosophers  of  that  school  abounded  in  the  chief  cities  of  Asia 
Minor;  he  sought  their  society,  and  imbibed  their  spirit  and 
views.  Maximus  of  Ephesus  especially  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  him  by  his  teaching  and  pretended  magical  powers,  and  it 
was  he  who  completed  his  conversion  to  the  philosophy  and 
mythology  of  new-platonism.  The  truth  is,  he  had  been  ill 
instructed  in  the  true  nature  of  Christianity.  The  dogmatical 
controversies  of  the  church  in  regard  to  the  person  of  Christ  had 


a  bad  influence  upon  liim ;  and  the  violence  with  which  the  con- 
tending parties  persecuted  each  other  when  they  were  alternately 
in  the  ascendant,  disgusted  a  mind  which  was  more  at  home  in 
the  tolerant  element  of  Greek  beauty  and  sentimental  speculation, 
than  in  the  severe  and  earnest  region  of  dogmatic  truth  and 
polemical  debate.  He  had  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  new  convert, 
but  for  several  years  considerations  of  prudence  obliged  him  to 
conceal  his  conversion  from  all  but  a  few  intimate  friends,  and 
to  conform  to  the  established  religion  of  the  empire.  He  had 
many  enemies  at  court,  who  omitted  no  opportunity  of  bringing 
him  into  discredit  with  the  emperor ;  and  in  3.34  he  was  seized 
and  thrown  into  prison  in  Nicomedia,  and  even  carried  in  chains 
to  the  emperor  in  Milan,  under  an  accusation  of  political  miscon- 
duct, which  was  false  and  groundless.  After  being  a  prisoner 
for  nearly  seven  months,  he  was  released  by  the  intercession  of 
the  Empress  Eusebia,  and  left  Milan  for  Athens,  where  he  spent 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  355  in  the  congenial  society  of 
the  philosophers,  priests,  and  hierophants  who  still  crowded  the 
ancient  capital  of  Greek  religion  and  philosophy.  He  was  initi- 
ated into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries;  and  had  already  inspired  the 
heathen  party  of  Athens  with  the  liveliest  hopes  of  what  he 
might  yet  be  able  to  effect  for  the  old  religion,  when  these  hopes 
received  an  unexpected  sanction  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
emperor  at  the  close  of  that  year.  Constantius  had  resolved  to 
confer  upon  him  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  and  to 
intrust  him  with  the  defence  of  the  western  half  of  the  empire ; 
and  summoning  him  to  Milan  he  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of 
Caisarship,  and  gave  him  in  marriage  his  own  sister  Helena. 
His  command  and  administration  in  Gaul  were  eminently  suc- 
cessful ;  he  became  at  once  the  idol  of  the  army  by  his  soldierly 
qualities  and  habits,  and  the  favourite  of  the  province  by  the 
justice  and  usefulness  of  his  rule.  He  remained  there  for  five 
years  ;  concealing  all  that  time  the  fact  that  he  was  no  longer  a 
christian,  though  he  occasionally  practised  along  with  one  or 
two  intimate  friends  the  rites  of  heathen  worship.  A  prema- 
ture disclosure  of  his  apostasy  would  no  doubt  have  proved  fatal 
to  his  hopes  of  empire ;  and  these  were  now  rapidly  approaching 
fulfilment.  In  361  the  emperor,  jealous  of  his  designs,  sent 
an  order  of  recall  to  the  best  of  his  troops,  under  pretence  of 
employing  them  in  a  war  with  the  Persians ;  but  the  army  of 
the  Rhine  refused  compliance  with  the  order,  and  proclaimed 
Julian  emperor  in  the  room  of  Constantius.  A  civil  war  was 
imminent;  and  Julian  had  already  marched  as  far  as  Dacia  on 
his  way  to  Constantinople,  when  tidings  reached  him  of  the 
death  of  his  rival  upon  his  march  against  the  Persians.  On  the 
11th  December,  361,  he  entered  Constantinople,  and  assumed 
without  dispute  the  imperial  purple.  It  was  now  safe  for  him 
to  tell  the  world  that  he  was  no  longer  a  christian ;  and  he  soon 
was  at  as  much  pains  to  display  his  heathen  zeal,  as  he  had  so 
long  been  to  disguise  it.  At  first  he  affected  toleration  for  all 
religions  alike,  and  for  both  parties  equally  of  the  christian 
community ;  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  he  had  a  special 
dislike  for  those  orthodox  bishops — such  as  Athanasius  of  Alex- 
andria— who  were  able  to  offer  the  most  serious  obstruction  to 
his  pagan  designs;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  turned  open 
persecutor  of  the  church,  in  contradiction  to  all  his  professions 
of  liberality  and  philosophical  enlightenment.  He  published  a 
decree  which  not  only  stripped  the  christians  of  rll  the  advan- 
tages which  they  had  enjojTed  since  the  days  of  Constantine,  but 
which  removed  them  from  all  state  offices  and  employments ; 
prohibited  them  from  receiving  for  their  children  or  communicat- 
ing to  them  instruction  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics ;  and 
even  disqualified  them  from  filling  any  office  of  teaching  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  empire.  It  was  evident  that  he  wished  to 
fix  the  brand  of  barbarism  upon  the  church,  and  to  undermine 
her  influence  by  depriving  her  of  the  education  of  the  young. 
Heathenism  was  to  have  a  monopoly  of  the  schools  and  of  all 
polite  learning.  The  church  was  to  sink  down  into  contempt 
as  an  unlettered  and  ignorant  sect.  Not  long  after  the  publica- 
tion of  this  decree  Julian  was  in  Antioch,  where  he  did  his  best 
to  restore  the  rites  of  paganism,  and  to  induce  the  christian 
population  to  return  to  the  empty  temples.  But  all  his  efforts 
were  vain  ;  the  people  replied  to  them  only  with  mockery  and 
derision  ;  and  Julian  vented  his  chagrin  and  resentment  not 
only  by  writing  against  their  religion  and  satirizing  their  manners 
and  life,  but  also  by  stirring  up  and  encouraging  the  Jews  to 
attempt  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  by  way  of 
falsifying  the  prophecy  of  Christ  that  it  should  never  be  rebuilt. 


The  irritation  on  both  sides  became  extreme.  The  splendid 
temple  of  Apollo  Daphnicus,  near  the  city,  having  been  acci- 
dentally destroyed  by  fire,  the  heathen  priests  accused  the  chris- 
tians of  having  applied  the  torch.  Julian  believed  the  lie,  and 
appointed  his  heathen  friend,  Sallustius,  prefect  of  the  province, 
with  instructions  to  discover  and  punish  the  authors  of  the  crime. 
In  all  probability  his  exasperation  would  have  ended  in  a  cruel 
persecution,  if  his  life  and  reign  had  been  prolonged.  But  he 
was  soon  after  (27th  June,  363)  slain  in  battle  with  the  Persians, 
while  as  yet  only  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age.  His  treatise 
against  the  christians,  which  was  his  principal  work,  was  in 
seven  books,  and  was  answered  by  Cyrillus,  Apolliuaris,  Photius, 
and  Philippus  of  Sida  in  Pamphylia.  Unhappily  the  work 
is  lost,  and  only  the  reply  of  Cyril  has  been  preserved,  which, 
however,  affords  a  very  imperfect  view  of  its  contents.  All  the 
fragments  which  have  descended  to  modern  times  were  collected 
and  translated  by  Marquis  D'Argens  in  his  Defense  du  Paganisme 
par  l'Empereur  Julien  en  Grec  et  en  Francais,  avec  des  disser- 
tations et  des  notes,  &c,  Berlin,  1764. — P  L. 

JULIUS  of  Rome,  was  chosen  bishop  of  his  native  place, 
6th  February,  337.  He  was  a  strenuous  patron  of  Athanasius, 
and  an  opponent  of  the  Arians.  At  a  synod  held  at  Rome  in 
341,  where  both  the  friends  and  adversaries  of  Athanasius  were 
summoned  to  be  present,  the  cause  of  the  former  was  vindi- 
cated, and  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  restored  to  the  exercise 
of  his  rights.  Julius  also  took  part  by  his  deputies  in  the 
synod  of  Sardica,  whose  decision  agreed  with  that  of  the  Roman 
assembly.  He  died  April  12,  352.  Only  two  of  his  epistles 
are  extant,  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch  and  Alex- 
andria respectively. — S.  D. 

JULIUS  II.,  son  of  Raphael  della  Rovere,  and  nephew  of 
Sixtus  IV.,  was  born  in  1441.  In  consequence  of  the  enmity 
of  Alexander  VI.  he  repaired  to  France,  and  accompanied  Charles 
in  his  expedition  against  Naples.  He  was  chosen  pope,  31st 
October,  1503.  His  character  is  that  of  a  fearless  warrior  and 
politician,  not  an  ecclesiastic.  He  defended  the  Romagna  against 
Venice ;  and  endeavoured  to  get  possession  of  the  Borgian 
strongholds.  In  1506  he  took  Perugia,  and  entered  Bologna 
in  triumph.  He  also  entered  into  the  league  of  Cambray  along 
with  Maximilian  and  Louis  XII.  against  Venice,  which  was 
threatened  with  a  terrible  interdict  if  it  did  not  submit  within 
twenty-four  days,  and  restore  what  it  had  taken  from  the  church. 
After  the  republic  yielded,  he  united  with  it  in  a  new  treaty 
against  France,  whose  monarch  he  declared,  in  1510,  to  have 
forfeited  Naples,  which  he  bestowed  on  Ferdinand  the  Catholic. 
With  Venice,  Spain,  England,  and  Switzerland,  he  concluded  a 
holy  alliance.  At  the  head  of  an  army  he  drove  back  the  French 
beyond  the  Alps.  In  opposition  to  the  council  of  Pisa,  called  by 
Louis  XII.  and  Maximilian  for  the  introduction  of  reforms  in 
the  papacy  in  1511,  he  summoned  another  assembly  in  the 
Lateran.  He  died  on  21st  February,  1513.  Thus  Julius'  life 
was  spent  amid  wars  and  schemes  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
the  papal  see.  Yet  he  was  a  friend  to  the  arts  and  sciences;  and 
had  a  noble  spirit  full  of  lofty  designs.  With  the  passions  and 
infirmities  of  the  warrior  he  united  many  better  tastes. — S.  D. 

JULIUS  III.  (Giovanni  Maria  de  Monte),  born  at  Arezzo 
in  1487,  elected  pope,  7th  February,  1550,  was  very  favourable 
to  the  Jesuits,  whom  he  exonerated  from  many  disqualifications 
for  public  places.  His  reign  was  wholly  inactive,  as  he  gave 
himself  up  to  ease,  luxury,  and  vice,  in  his  charming  villa ;  leaving 
affairs  of  state  to  Cardinal  Crescentio.  His  nepotism  and  disso- 
luteness were  notorious.  He  even  bestowed  the  cardinal's  hat 
on  a  youth  hardly  sixteen,  the  keeper  of  his  monkeys,  chosen 
from  the  lowest  populace ;  and  when  reproached  by  the  cardinals 
for  it,  replied — "  What  virtue  did  you  find  in  me  to  put  me  in 
the  papal  chair?"'     He  died  23d  March,  1555. — S.  D. 

JULLIEX,  Louis,  the  celebrated  composer  of  dance  music,  was 
the  son  of  Antonio  Jullien,  band-master  of  the  Cent  Suisses  in 
the  revolution  of  1789.  Upon  the  massacre  of  his  regiment  at 
the  Louvre,  he  emigrated  to  Rome,  where,  attaching  himself  to 
the  body  guard  of  the  pope,  he  formed  an  alliance  with  an  Italian 
lady  of  some  distinction.  Some  time  after  the  union  M.  Jullien 
determined  on  revisiting  France ;  and  while  on  the  journey,  in 
the  French  Alps,  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1812,  at  a  chalet  near 
Sisteron  young  Jullien  was  born.  The  intervention  of  circum- 
stances altered  the  original  intention  of  proceeding  to  France, 
and  the  familjr  remained  at  Sisteron  amid  the  wild  solitudes  of 
the  Alps.     Here  Antonio  taught  singing,  and  his  little  son, 


with  an  intuitive  genius  for  music,  it  is  said,  learned  the  sol 

ing  them  Beveral  til  ible  to 

repeal  them  with  astoni  '  r.   His  father, 

ed  and  delighted  at  this  wonderful  power  oi 
cultivated  his  infant  voice,  taught  him  a  number  of  pleasing 
French  and  Italian  certa  in  the  most  important 

of  the  south  of  France,  where  the  child  was  regarded,  in 
all  the  fondess  of  public  enthusiasm,  as  I  /»  tit  pht  nom  n&  At 
of  five,  doubtle  -  from  tin1  ton  premature  exercise  of  a 
delicate  organ,  he  lost  his  voice;  and  returning  to  his  mountain 
borne,  he  devoted  himself  ardently  to  the  .study  of  the  violin, 
on  which  instrument  In-  displayed  so  much  skill  as  to  induce  his 
father  to  project  a  series  of  concerts  in  the  principal  Italian 
cities,  where  la  met  with  universal  favour.      On  one  00 

performing  the  dithcult  variations  of  Rode  at  the  Teatro 

Beale  at  Turin,  be  was  lifted  from  the  stage  into  the  queen's 

y  command,  to  receive  the  regal  marks  of  gratification  ami 

delight.     This  incident  brought  him  into  great  favour  with  the 

ind  for  a  whole  season  he  was  the  caressed  of  the  Sardinian 
nobility.  Whilst  sojourning  for  professional  purposes  at  Mar- 
seilles, his  father  met  the  Admiral  De  Bigny,  then  commander 
of  the  squadron  of  the  Levant,  who  induced  him  to  abandon  hi- 
musical  pursuits  and  enter  hi-  service.  This  strange  mutation 
in  their  manner  of  life  led  to  father  and  son  remaining  in  the 
French  navy  for  three  years,  both  being  present  at  the  battle  of 
Navarino  in  1827.  Returning  to  France  at  the  end  of  this  tune, 
young  Jollien,  inspired  with  a  feeling  of  heroism,  enlisted  as  a 
soldier,  and  for  six  months  bore  tin-  drudgery  of  a  musket  in  the 
64th  regiment  <>f  infantry.  But  this  dull  routine  of  stringent 
discipline  was  ill  adapted  to  the  temper  and  restless  genius  of 
our  hero.  His  regiment  being  ordered  to  Briancon  on  the 
Piedmontese  frontier,  he  deserted  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  his 
mother  then  living  at  Turin,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  several 
Returning  to  the  quarters  at  night  in  a  deep  snow,  he 

the  walls  of  the  ramparts,   and  seeking  the  colonel  in 

command,  sued  for  clemency  at  his  hands.     The  officer  who,  it 

.  was  a  benevolent  man,  heard  his  story;   and  touched  by 

the  filial  love  of  the  young  soldier,  immediate  led,  and 

ived  him  from  ignominy  and  death.  His  father  shortly 
after  i  irchased  his  discharge,  and  with  the 

love  of  the  musical  art  burning  in  his  soul,  he  set  out 
on  foot  and  walked  to  Paris  determined  if  possible  to  enter  the 
conservatoire.     A  firm  will  and  indomitable  energy  ovi 

bstacle,  and  in  less  than  six  months  after  his  arrival  he 
in  that  institution.     On  retiring 

•  iblishment,  Jullien  received  the  appointment  of  director 

of  the  concerts  at  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  the  balls  of  the 

in  this  position  he  was  brought  prominently 

before  the    public   of  the    French   capital,  and   a  well-earned 

irity  induced  him  to  lease  the  hotel  of  the  duke  of  Padua, 

which  he  converted  into  a  grand  salle  for  balls  and  concerts  that 

ig  the  rage  of  Paris.    So  successful  was  his  initial  intro- 
duction of  tin-  Italian  casino  into  France,  that  several  mat 
of  the  leading  theatres  formed  a  clique  to  frustrate  the  efforts  of 
their  devoted  rival,  the  end  of  which  was,  that  the  year  1839 

aim  to  England.    He  commenced  Ids  excellent  promenade 

ts  at  Drury  Lane  theatre  at  the  same  period,  and  from 
that  time  until  1859  his  brilliant  festivals  created,  not  only 
in  London,  but  throughout  the  United  King  loin,  the  most 
enthusiastic  feelings  of  interest  among  all  classes.  Amid  the 
vivacity  of  his  '"/  captandum  levities,  Jullien  never  lost  sight 

sterling  and  beautiful  compositions  of  the  g 
In  this  may  be  said  to  have  educated  the  public 

at  large,  familiarizing  by  degrees  the  general  ear  with  a  class 
of  music   that    formerly  was  confined  to  the   sympathies   and 

i  ttion  of  the  select  few.     This  popularization  of  the  works 

h  authors  a-  Mozart,  and  Mendelaahon,  is  an 

tnent  in  itself  worthy  of  conferring  honour  on  Jullien, 
who  undeniably  has  had  the  public  taste  to  a  considerable  extent 
under  his  direction.  With  a  laudable  desire  to  establish  in 
London  an  English  opera,  he  organized  in  1847  a  tro 

ebrity,  ami  produced  a  series  of  works  in  a  style  of 
splendour  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the  English  lyrii 
But  this  effort,   like  many  others  of  a   similar  nature,  was  ill 
requited;   and  at  the  end  of  the  season  the  manager  found  hiin- 

-  a-  of  an  enormous  sum.  the  resnll  of  at  least  ten 

professional  labour.  It  was  during  this  time  that  he 
introduced  to  the  English  public  in  opera  Mr.   S 


whose  fine  voice  had  attracted  his  attention  in  Italy.  M.  Jullicn's 
unbitions  work  was  the  opera  of  "  Pietro  il  Grande," 
I  the  opera  house,  Covent  Garden.  Its  pro- 
duction was  i  dour  of 
ensemble,  rarely  witnessed  even  at  the  first  opera  house  of  the 
metropolis;  but  in  spiie  of  tie'  show  it  did  not  succeed,  M. 
as  not  quite  up  to  the  mark  in  writing  a  grand  opera. 
To  enumerate  his  smaller  works — his  "waifs  and  strays"  of 
music — WOnM  be  like  naming  tin:  leaves  of  the  forest.  'I  hey  have 
been  taken  into  custody  by  the  world,  and  many  have  become 
"household  Bounds."  If  .Jullien  passed  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  gilded  saloons,  surrounded  by  dance  and  revelry,  his  end 
showed  a  fearful  reverse.  Confined  for  debt  in  a  French  prison, 
lie  breathed  his  last  amidst  poverty  and  wr  it  the 
beginning  of  the  year  I860,  Poor  Jullien  deserved  a  better 
fate.  He  was  a  simple,  kind-hearted,  honourable  man,  wishing 
well  to  every  body.  Had  he  put  less  tru>t  in  his  fellow-men,  he 
might  have  been  prosperous  to  the  end. — L.  F.  P. 

JUNG,  Joa'(  niM,  a  distinguished  physician,  mathematician, 
and  botanist,  born  at  Lubeck  in  1587.  Deprived  at  an  early 
age  of  his  father,  who  was  assassinated,  he  was  obliged  to  trust 
chiefly  to  his  own  exertions  for  obtaining  his  education.  Having 
chosen  the  study  of  medicine  as  a  profession,  he  graduated  at 
Giessen  in  1607;  and  then  travelled  over  the  greater  part  of 
Germany  and  Italy,  in  order  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of 
the  most  distinguished  physicians  of  the  time.  He  remained 
a  few  years  at  Giessen  as  a  mathematical  tutor,  but  in  1G25 
was  chosen  professor  of  physic  at  Helmstiidt.  In  1629,  having 
previously  been  obliged  to  fly  from  Helmstiidt  in  consequence 
of  the  Danish  war,  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  school  at 
Hamburg,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  1657.  Jung  is  the  author  of  several  works  of  considerable 
learning  and  ingenuity;  they  relate  to  medicine,  theology,  mathe- 
matics, metaphysics,  and  botany.  In  his  botanical  writings  he 
appc  us  to  have  been  a  great  critic  in  nomenclature,  and  to  have 
constructed  a  variety  of  terms  which  agree  with  those  used  by 
Linnams.  His  remarks  upon  botanical  discrimination  have  been 
of  considerable  advantage  to  succeeding  botanists,  and  many  of 
his  definitions  arc  made  use  of  by  our  own  distinguished  natural- 
ist, John  Ray.  His  most  celebrated  work,  and  in  which  most 
of  his  botanical  remarks  occur,  is  called  "  Doxoscopiaj  Physical 
minores,  sive  isagoge  physica  doxoscopica." — W.  B-d. 

JUNG.  Joiiann  II  UN  ui<  it.  better  known  under  his  nom  de 
plume  Stilling,  a  German  author,  was  bom  in  humble  circum- 
stances at  Irn-Grund,  duchy  of  Nassau,  12th  December,  1740. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  a  tailor ;  but  by  his  own  unremitting 
exertions  suco  -    to  the  dignity  of  schoolmaster,  phy- 

sieian.  professor,  and  at  length  in  1804  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  political  economy  at  Heidelberg.  He  died  at  Karlsruhe, 
2nd  April,  1817.  His  numerous  writings  have  a  tinge  of  the 
supernatural,  but  by  their  naivete  and  the  depth  of  their  feeling 
won  a  great  popularity.  The  first  rank  amongst  them  takes 
"Heinnch  Sailing's  Leben,"  5  vols.,  1806,  in  which  he  has 
given  a  graphic  narrative  of  his  own  early  struggles,  and  the 
Ful  domestic  life  of  his  later  years. — K.  E. 

JUNG  FN,  ,  a  mechanic  of  Brunswick,  is  said  to  have 

invented  the  spinning-wheel  about  1.530. — W.J.  M.  P. 

JtTNGER,  Johajtn  Fbxedkich,  a  German  novelist  and 
comic  dramatist,  was  born  in  175'.",  and  died  in  1797.  He 
studied  the  law,  but  deserted  it  for  a  literary  career.  In  1789 
appointed  dramatic  poet  to  the  Vienna  Hof-theater.  but 
was  dismissed  in  17'.' 1.  Among  his  numerous  comic  novels, 
"Huldreich  Wurmsamen,"  "Fritz,"  "Der  Kleine  Caesar,"  and 
"Vetter  Jakob's  Lannen"  enjoyed  the  greatest  popularity.  His 
comedies  were  distinguished  by  well-sustained  plots,  an  easy 
dialogue,  and  sparkling  wit.  They  were  published  in  three  col- 
— -  Lustspiele,"  5  vols. :  •■  Co  i  i  chea  Theater,"  d  vols. ; 
and  " Theatralischer  Nacblass,"  2  vols. — K.  E. 

.H'NGMANX.  JOSEF,  a  celebrated  Bohemian  Sclavonist.  who 
contributed  materially  both  by  his  example  and  writings  to  the 
revival  of  national  life  and  a  national  literature  in  Bohemia.  He 
was  born  at  Hudlitz,  near  Beraun,  on  the  16th  of  duly.  1 ,  ,  :i. 
and  was  the  son  of  a  pea-ant  bee-breeder.  After  overcoming 
tie-  impedimenta  to  a  liberal  culture  which  arose  from  his  condi- 
tion in  life,  he  was  enabled  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Beraun, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  the  university  of  Prague.  In  1799  he 
obtained   the    ,  ip  of  grammar   at    the  gymnasium   in 

'.:/.     The  national  of  Bohemia  was  at  that 


time  excluded  from  polite  society,  and  confined  to  the  peasant 
class  from  which  Jungmann  sprang.  He,  having  suffered  much 
annoyance  and  mortification  at  being  obliged  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  he  thirsted  after  through  the  medium  of  the  German 
language,  resolved  to  restore  his  native  Tcheck  to  some  con- 
sul.'ration.  When  not  engaged  in  his  gymnasium  he  lectured 
gratuitously  upon  the  national  history  and  language.  He  laboured 
at  his  great  Teheck  and  German  dictionary ;  and  as  his  influence 
increased,  he  succeeded  in  substituting  the  Tcheck  language  for 
the  German  in  the  course  of  instruction  at  the  Bohemian  schools. 
In  1815  he  was  elected  professor  of  Latin  at  the  college  of  the 
old  town  in  Prague,  of  which  establishment  he  became  director 
nineteen  years  later  (183-1),  and  did  not  relinquish  the  office 
until  18  15,  only  two  years  before  his  death.  In  1840  he  was 
elected  rector  of  the  university  of  Prague,  his  brother  Antonin, 
an  eminent  physician  and  writer  on  medicine,  having  held  the 
office  the  previous  year.  Another  brother,  Jan,  a  priest,  officiated 
at  the  ceremony  of  installation.  Josef  died  on  the  16th  of 
November,  1847,  leaving  a  name  that  will  long  be  revered  by 
his  countrymen.  Jungmann's  title  to  be  called  the  lexicographer 
of  Bohemia  is  amply  sustained  by  his  great  dictionary,  which 
passed  through  the  press  between  1835  and  1839,  and  was 
published  at  the  expense  of  the  Bohemian  museum  in  5  vols.  4to. 
An  imperial  decree  directed  that  the  orthography  of  this  diction- 
ary should  be  the  standard  in  all  schools;  but  in  1824  another 
system  was  adopted  by  the  museum,  superseding  that  of  Jung- 
maun,  who  himself  in  his  later  works  conformed  to  the  new 
orthography.  His  other  great  work  was  a  "  History  of  Bohemian 
Literature,"  which  is  valuable  as  a  catalogue  of  Tcheck  books. 
Of  his  many  translations  from  English,  that  of  Paradise  Lost  is 
the  most  remarkable. — R.  II. 

JUNIUS  or  DU  JOHN,  Francis,  a  learned  theologian  and 
philologist,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  in  Bourges  in  1545.  At 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  commenced  the  study  of  law ;  but,  after 
spending  two  years  in  preparing  himself  for  the  legal  profession, 
he  removed  to  Lyons,  where  he  wasted  bis  time  in  desultory 
studies  without  any  fixed  plan  or  object,  and  had  his  religious 
principles  shaken  by  an  infidel  companion.  A  popular  tumult 
against  the  protestants  compelled  him  to  quit  Lyons  and  return 
to  his  paternal  roof  at  Bourges,  where  his  sceptical  doubts  were 
speedily  dispelled  by  his  father's  arguments,  and  his  christian 
principles  so  firmly  re-established  that  he  resolved  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  office  of  the  ministry.  With  this  view  he  went  to 
Geneva  to  study  the  classics  ;  but  the  assassination  of  his  father 
by  the  Romanists,  which  took  place  soon  after,  deprived  him  of 
his  means  of  subsistence,  and  he  was  compelled  to  support  him- 
self by  teaching  a  school.  In  1505  he  was  appointed  minister 
of  the  secret  French  congregation  of  Huguenots  in  Antwerp,  a 
position  of  great  danger  in  consequence  of  the  religious  quarrels 
which  then  raged  in  the  Netherlands.  Young  as  he  was,  he  was 
already  celebrated  for  his  learning,  his  eloquence,  and  his  courage. 
On  one  occasion  he  preached  a  sermon  to  his  flock  in  a  room 
overlooking  the  market-place,  where  at  the  very  instant  several 
protestants  were  suffering  martyrdom,  while  the  light  from  the 
flames  in  which  these  brethren  of  the  faith  were  burning  was 
flickering  on  the  glass  windows  of  the  conventicle.  He  was 
highly  esteemed  and  trusted  by  the  leading  protestant  nobles  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  in  1506,  on  the  wedding-day  of  Parma, 
was  invited  to  Brussels  to  preach  a  sermon  in  the  house  of  Count 
Calemberg  before  a  small  assembly  of  some  twenty  gentlemen, 
who  in  his  presence  formed  a  league  against  "  the  barbarous 
and  violent  inquisition."  His  zealous  labours,  which  contributed 
greatly  to  the  extension  of  the  protestant  faith,  rendered  him 
obnoxious  to  the  inquisition,  and  many  unsuccessful  efforts  were 
made  by  the  emissaries  of  that  blood-thirsty  tribunal  to  obtain 
possession  of  his  person.  He  next  removed  to  Limbourg,  from 
which  he  was  also  driven  by  the  machinations  of  the  priests 
and  monks.  He  took  refuge  at  Heidelberg,  and  was  appointed 
minister  of  a  small  church  in  the  vicinity  of  that  town.  In  1568 
he  was  sent  by  the  elector  palatine,  Frederick  III.,  on  a  mission 
to  the  prince  of  Orange,  whom  he  accompanied  in  the  capacity 
of  chaplain  during  his  expedition  to  Holland.  On  the  failure  of 
this  enterprise  Junius  resumed  his  pastoral  duties,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  discharge  till  1573,  when  the  elector  palatine  invited 
him  to  Heidelberg,  for  the  purpose  of  employing  him  conjointly 
with  Tremellius  in  translating  the  Old  Testament  into  Latin. 
In  1578  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  in  the  new 
college  founded  by  the  elector  at   Neustadt.     He  was  subse- 


quently sent  to  Otterburg  to  establish  a  protestant  church. 
After  remaining  there  eighteen  months  he  returned  to  Neustadt, 
whence  he  was  transferred  to  the  theological  chair  at  Heidelberg. 
He  afterwards  accompanied  the  duke  of  Bouillon  into  France,  and 
was  despatched  by  Henry  IV.  on  a  mission  to  Germany.  On 
reaching  Leyden  on  his  journey  back  to  France,  he  was  induced 
by  the  magistrates  of  that  city  to  accept  the  chair  of  theology 
in  their  university,  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  with  great 
ability  for  ten  years.  He  died  of  the  plague  in  1602.  Francis 
Junius  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  energy,  and  though  not 
distinguished  for  profound  and  original  thought,  he  possessed  a 
sound  judgment  and  an  amiable  disposition.  Though  living  in 
an  intolerant  age,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  tolerant  spirit.  He 
was  the  author  of  commentaries  on  the  first  three  chapters 
of  Genesis;  on  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  Jonah;  on  the  Epistle  of 
Jude  and  the  Apocalypse ;  Sacred  Parallels  ;  a  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament,  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  the  Epis- 
tles to  the  Corinthians  and  the  Apocryphal  Books;  a  Hebrew 
Lexicon  and  Grammar;  Notes  on  the  Epistles  of  Cicero  to 
Atticus,  &c,  and  an  immense  number  of  theological  and  con- 
troversial treatises. — J.  T. 

JUNIUS,  Francis,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Heidel- 
berg in  1589,  and  was  educated  at  Leyden.  His  early  training 
was  directed  towards  fitting  him  for  the  military  profession ; 
but  the  peace  of  1G09,  having  put  an  end  to  his  hopes  of 
preferment  in  that  career,  he  turned  his  attention  towards  litera- 
ture and  theology,  which  he  studied  most  assiduously  during  the 
succeeding  ten  years.  About  the  year  1620  he  passed  over  to 
England,  where  he  henceforth  fixed  his  residence,  and  became 
librarian  to  Thomas  earl  of  Arundel.  During  the  thirty  years 
in  which  he  held  this  office,  he  became  profoundly  skilled  in  the 
science  of  philology,  and  devoted  himself  with  special  attention 
to  the  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  and  to  the  com- 
parison of  it  with  all  the  cognate  dialects  of  Northern  Europe. 
During  a  visit  to  his  family  in  1650  he  learned  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  small  district  of  Friesland  spoke  a  curious  dialect, 
quite  different  from  that  of  their  neighbours.  He  devoted  two 
years'  diligent  labour  on  the  spot  to  the  composition  of  a 
grammar  and  dictionary  of  that  tongue,  which  he  found  to  be 
a  derivative  of  the  Saxon.  It  proved  of  great  use  to  him  in  his 
subsequent  researches.  Junius  returned  to  England  in  1075, 
and  in  the  following  year  took  up  his  residence  at  Oxford,  with 
the  intention  of  spending  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  that 
learned  retreat.  But  in  August,  1677,  he  was  induced  to  pay 
a  visit  to  his  nephew  Isaac  Vossius,  canon  of  Windsor,  and  died 
there  in  the  November  following  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his 
age.  Junius  was  a  man  of  simple  manners  and  tastes,  and  of 
the  most  laborious  industry.  Study  was  his  only  pleasure,  and 
he  lived  almost  entirely  among  his  books,  spending  fourteen 
hours  a  day  in  literary  labours.  Notwithstanding  this  seden- 
tary life,  he  enjoyed  excellent  health,  and  was  of  a  cheerful  and 
social  disposition.  His  works  are  numerous  and  valuable.  The 
principal  of  them  are — "  De  Pietura  Veterum,"  1637,  which 
was  translated  into  English  under  the  title  of  "  The  Painting 
of  the  Ancients ;"  "  Observationes  in  Willerami  Paraphrasin 
Francicam  Cantici  Canticorum,"  1655 ;  "  Annotationes  ad 
harmoniam  latino-francicam  quatuor  evangelistarum  latine  a 
Tatiam  confectam,"  1655;  "  Ca?demonis  Paraphrasis  poetica 
Geneseos,"  1655 ;  "  Etymologicum  Anglicanum,"  published  from 
his  papers  by  Edward  Lye  in  1743,  the  most  useful  of  all  his 
works,  and  which  has  been  of  great  service  to  Johnson  and  other 
English  lexicographers,  as  it  investigates  with  remarkable  acute- 
ness  and  learning  the  Saxon  origin  of  many  words  in  the  English 
language  ;  and  a  "  Glossarium  Gothicum,"  in  five  languages, 
which  Dr.  Fell,  bishop  of  Oxford,  caused  to  be  transcribed  for 
the  press.  We  are  also  indebted  to  Junius  for  the  publication, 
illustrated  by  many  learned  and  valuable  notes,  of  a  facsimile 
of  the  celebrated  Silver  Book,  which  contains  a  Gothic  version  of 
the  gospels  made  by  Bishop  Ulphilas  for  the  use  of  the  Goths 
who  inhabited  the  provinces  of  Moesia  and  Thrace,  and  is 
regarded  as  by  far  the  most  precious  relic  of  the  Gothie  tongue. 
Junius  formed  a  valuable  collection  of  MSS.,  which  he  bequeathed 
to  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  and  the  university  in  return 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory. — J.  T. 

JUNOT,  Andoche,  Duke  d'Abrantes,  a  general  of  the 
first  French  empire,  was  bom  in  the  September  or  October  of 
1771,  at  Bussy-les-Forges,  where  his  father  seems  to  have  held 
some  judicial  appointment.     He  was  a  clever  but  quarrelsome 
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boy.  The  revolution  of  1789  found  him  a  student  of  law  at 
the  college  of  Chatillon,  and  two  years  later  he  enlisted  in  a 
battalion  of  volunteers,  raised  in  the  department  of  Cote-d'Or, 
to  which  Chatillon  belongs.  From  his  stormy  daring  he  was 
nicknamed  "  La  Tempete  "  by  his  comrades,  who  elected  him 
by  acclamation  a  sergeant,  after  the  performance  of  some 
feat.  At  the  siege  of  Toulon  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  young  Bonaparte.  Tradition  says  that  Napoleon 
was  dictating  a  despatch  to  him  when  a  bomb  burst  beside 
them,  scattering  sand  and  earth  over  the  paper.  Junot'a  only 
recognition  of  the  event  was  the  remark — "Good!  we  had  no 
■and  to  dry  our  paper  with,  and  here  is  some."  With  the 
capture  of  Toulon,  Junot  was  promoted  and  made  first  aid-de- 
camp  of  Napoleon,  to  whom  he  was  now  devoted.  In  the 
ensuing  eclipse  of  Napoleon's  fortunes  Junot  aided  him  with 
his  parse,  and  at  one  time  wished  to  marry  Pauline,  the  sister 
of  the  future  emperor.  As  aid-de-camp  he  accompanied 
Napoleon  to  Italy  in  179G,  was  present  at  the  chief  battles  of 
that  campaign,  and  severely  wounded  at  Lonato.  He  had 
entered  the  light  cavalry,  and  rose  rapidly  to- be  chef  d'escadron, 
and  then  colonel.  In  the  Eastern  campaign  of  1799,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  specially  at  the  engagement  at  Nazareth  by 
holding  at  bay  for  fourteen  hours,  and  with  a  little  force  of 
three  hundred  cavalry,  ten  thousand  Turkish  soldiers.  Now  a 
general  of  brigade,  he  was  detained  in  Egypt  by  wounds  received 
in  a  duel,  and  did  not  reach  Marseilles  until  the  day  after 
Marengo.  Appointed  commandant  of  Paris,  he  married  Made- 
moiselle Pennon  (see  Junot,  Laura"),  was  made  a  general  of 
division,  and  sent  to  Arras  to  command  the  grenadiers  of  the 
so-called  "  army  of  England."  Colonel-general  of  hussars  with 
tin-  establishment  of  the  empire,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Lisbon,  much  against  his  will.  A  blunt  soldier  he  had  no 
relish  for  diplomacy.  In  the  October  of  1805,  he  joined,  unau- 
thorized, Napoleon  in  Germany,  and  distinguished  himself  at 
Austcrlitz.  In  the  July  of  1806  he  was  made  governor  of  Paris, 
and  commander  of  the  first  military  division  ;  now  becoming 
noted  for  his  extravagant  and  luxurious  habits.  Before  the 
arrival  of  winter  he  was  despatched  to  take  the  command  of 
the  army  which  was  collected  at  Salamanca  in  the  early  days 
of  November,  1806,  for  the  invasion  of  Portugal.  His  march 
traversing  the  mountain-ranges  of  Ik-yra,  was  a  difficult  one, 
and  the  army  suffered  great  privations.  Junot,  however, 
exerted  himself  successfully,  reached  Abrantes  (which  after- 
wards gave  a  title  to  his  dukedom)  on  the  23rd  of  November, 
rallied  a  portion  of  his  exhausted  army,  and  with  fifteen  hundred 
men  boldly  marched  upon  Lisbon.  For  his  great  activity,  his 
reorganization  of  his  army,  and  capture  of  the  principal  strong- 
holds of  the  kingdom,  he  was  created  Duke  d'Abrantes,  and 

tior-general  of  Portugal  But  his  was  not  the  disposition 
to  conciliate  the  Portuguese.  He  held  his  ground,  however, 
up  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Spanish  insurrection,  when  the 
embarrassment  of  his  situation  was  aggravated  by  the  arrival 
of  the  English  army  under  Wellesley.  With  his  defeat  at 
Vimiera,  21st  August,  1808,  followed  by  the  convention  of 
(intra,  and  the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the  French,  Junot's 
ined.  Napoleon  gave  him  in  charge  the  siege  of  Saragossa, 
but  he  was  soon  superseded  by  Lannes,  and  returned  to  Paris. 
In  1810  he  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a  corps  in 
Spain,  but  under  the  orders  of  Massena;  and  in  this  disastrous 
campaign  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  face  by  a  ball. 
Appointed  in  1812  to  the  command  of  a  corps  d'annue,  in  the 
war  with  Russia,  he  was  virtually  disgraced  by  an  imperial 
bulletin,  in  which  he  was  named  as  having  displayed  a  want 
•i  u.  Be  was  now  relegated  to  the  military  command 
nee,  and  the  governor-generalship  of  the  Illyrian  pro- 
vinces; but  the  change  of  climate,  and  the  pain  of  the  old 
wound  in  his  head,  were  too  much  for  his  constitution;  while 
t<>  Iun  physical  sufferings  was  added  the  anguish  of  disgrace  and 
imperial  disfavour.  His  mind  gave  way.  Taken  to  liis  father 
itbard,  he  arrived  there  on  the  22d  of  July,  1x13,  and 
in  a  paroxysm  of  fever  two  hours  afterwards  he  threw  himself 

;    the  window.      His  thigh  was  broken  ;   .-imputation  was 

ed  to,  but  he  tore  off  the  bandages,  and  died  on  the  29th 

ly,  1813.— F.  E. 

.11  NOT,  Lai  ka,  Duchess  d'Abrantes,  ne'e  Permon,  wife  of 

the  preceding,  the  daughter  of  a  contractor  who  had  enriched 

himself  by  supplying  provisions  to  the  French  army,  was  bom  at 

If ontpellier  in  November,  1784.    With  her  husband  at  Toulouse, 


Madame  Permon  is  found,  after  the  Beign  of  Terror,  living  at 
Paris  with  her  two  daughters,  visited  only  by  men,  and  allow- 
ing play  at  her  house.  Among  the  habitues  of  the  Permon 
establishment  were  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then  in  distressed 
circumstances,  and  his  friend  and  familiar  Junot.  On  his 
appointment,  years  afterwards,  to  the  governorship  of  Paris, 
Junot  married  Mademoiselle  Pennon,  and  received  with  her  a 
handsome  dowry  from  the  first  consul.  Fascinating  and  bril- 
liant. Imt  imprudent, extravagant,  and  intriguing,  Madame  Junot 
shared  tin-  fortunes  of  her  husband  until  his  death.  After 
that  event  she  held  up  her  head  for  a  time,  and  seems  to  have 
been  kindly  treated  by  Louis  XVIII.  Poverty,  however,  was 
the  companion  of  her  later  years,  and  in  1831  she  consented  at 
the  invitation  of  a  bookseller  to  turn  her  reminiscences  of  a 
more  brilliant  period  to  account,  by  the  publication  of  her 
piquant  and  amusing,  though  often  untruthful  memoirs.  Vol. 
xviii.  of  the  work  appeared  in  1833.  She  wrote  a  number  of 
novels,  &e.,  and  died  in  great  distress  in  1838. — F.  E. 

JURIEU,  PrERRE,  a  celebrated  French  protectant  minister 
and  writer,  was  born  December  24,  1637,  at  Mer,  mar  Blois. 
He  studied  first  at  Sauinur,  then  at  Sedan,  and  afterwards  in 
Holland  and  England.  In  England  he  took  orders  in  the 
national  church,  hut  was  afterwards  reordained  as  his  father's 
successor  at  Mer.  Here  he  continued  for  the  most  part  till 
1674,  when  he  was  nominated  professor  of  Hebrew  and  divinity 
at  Sedan,  and  elected  after  due  examination.  Though  of  a 
feeble  constitution,  he  accepted  the  post  of  pastor  in  addition 
to  his  professorship.  In  1680  the  university  of  Groningen 
invited  him  to  become  divinity  professor;  but  he  refused,  and 
remained  at  Sedan  till  1681,  when  the  academy  was  sup- 
pressed. Among  the  works  which  he  had  published  up  to  this 
date,  were  a  treatise  on  devotion,  which  was  very  popular,  and 
translated  into  English  by  Bishop  Fleetwood;  an  "Apology  for 
the  Morality  of  the  Reformed;"  a  treatise  on  the  "Power  of 
the  Church;"  and  a  preservative  against  a  change  of  religion,  in 
reply  to  Bossuet.  On  the  suppression  of  the  academy  at  Sedan 
he  found  it  prudent  to  accept  a  divinity  professorship  at  Rotter- 
dam, a  post  to  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  called  through  the 
influence  of  Bayle,  who  afterwards  wrote  so  violently  against 
him.  He  entered  Rotterdam  in  1681  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
and  added  to  his  professorship  the  pastorate  of  the  Walloon 
church.  Being  now  at  liberty,  he  allowed  his  controversial 
spirit  full  scope,  and  his  works  appeared  in  rapid  succession. 
In  these  he  defended  the  protestants,  and  attacked  the  papists, 
jansenists  included,  with  extraordinary  vigour,  but  not  always 
with  good  temper  and  moderation.  He  was  equally  ready  to 
encounter  Bossuet  and  Arnauld,  Nicole  and  Maimbourg,  on  all 
sorts  of  subjects.  In  1685  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked,  and 
this  event  was  both  preceded  and  followed  by  extraordinary 
violence  against  the  French  protestants.  Jurieu's  deepest  sym- 
pathies were  enlisted,  and  in  the  cause  of  his  suffering  brethren 
he  poured  out  a  torrent  of  publications  of  the  most  diverse 
character.  AVe  may  especially  mention  his  "  Pastoral  Letters,'' 
which  produced  a  profound  impression,  and  had  a  marvellous 
success.  Jurieu  found  himself  surrounded  with  enemies,  and 
attacked  on  all  sides  without  pity  or  respect;  and  unfortu- 
nately for  himself,  he  made  some  grave  errors,  including  a 
prediction  of  the  downfall  of  popery  in  1689.  Naturally  iras- 
cible, he  returned  insult  for  insult,  calumny  and  invective, 
sarcasm  and  violence,  for  their  like:  and  yet  he  was  feared  as 
much  as  he  was  hated,  and  his  influence  was  most  powerful  in 
favour  of  the  refugees.  Among  his  other  labours  he  found  time 
to  defend  our  own  William  and  Mary,  to  conduct  a  periodical 
publication  for  two  years,  to  advocate  the  alliance  of  protectant 
churches,  to  attack  Socinianism,  and  to  apologize  for  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  prophecies.  A  list  of  sixty  of  his  works  is 
given  in  the  France  Protestante.  Some  of  these  were  reprinted 
in  various  places,  and  others  were  translated  into  German  and 
English.  The  most  important  are — "History  of  Calvinism  and 
Popery  compared,"  in  answer  to  Maimbourg,  1683;  "  True 
System  of  the  Church,  and  true  analysis  of  faith,"  in  answer 
to  Nicole,  1686;  "Critical  history  of  doctrine  and  worship, 
good  and  bad,  from  Adam  to  Christ,"  in  which  the  origin  of  all 
forms  of  ancient  idolatry  is  sought  for  in  the  <  dd  Testament; 
'•Sure  and  Honourable  Means  of  Converting  all  Heretics."  printed 
anonymously  at  Cologne.  The  works  just  named  well  illustrate 
tin-  character  and  attainments  of  this  remarkable  man.  Jurieu 
died  at  Rotterdam,  June  11.  1713.—  B.  H.  C. 


JUSSIEU,  Adrien  de,  the  son  of  Antoine  Laurent  de 
Jussieu,  was  a  celebrated  French  botanist.  He  was  born  at  the 
Museum  in  Paris  on  the  23rd  December,  1797,  and  died  in  that 
city  on  the  20th  June,  1853,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six.  In  con- 
sequence of  delicate  health,  he  was  educated  in  the  first  instance 
at  home.  He  afterwards  carried  on  his  studies  at  the  Napoleon 
lyceum,  and  in  IS  14  he  obtained  the  highest  prize  in  the  annual 
competition.  He  was  fond  of  languages,  and  became  a  pro- 
ficient in  classics.  In  conformity  with  his  father's  wish  he 
devoted  himself  to  natural  history.  At  the  same  time  he  studied 
medicine  and  acquired  the  degree  of  M.D.,  taking  for  the  subject 
of  his  thesis  the  natural  order  Euphorbiacea;.  Botany  now 
became  his  favourite  study,  and  in  1826  he  succeeded  his  father 
as  professor  of  rural  botany.  He  was  thus  a  botanical  demon- 
strator in  the  museum,  and  he  took  excursions  with  pupils  in 
the  vicinity  of  Paris  with  the  view  of  conveying  instruction  in 
the  practical  department  of  the  science.  In  1831  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  1845  he  succeeded 
Auguste  de  St.  Hilaire  as  professor  of  vegetable  organography 
to  the  Scientific  Faculty.  He  was  thrice  nominated  director  of 
the  Museum,  and  on  the  death  of  Desfontaines  he  was  chosen 
director  of  the  herbarium,  an  office  which  he  afterwards  shared 
with  his  friend  Brongniart.  He  was  an  upright  and  valuable 
citizen,  and  was  singularly  devoid  of  ambition.  He  long  laboured 
under  disease  of  the  stomach,  and  in  1852  the  malady  assumed 
a  more  serious  aspect.  He  continued  to  suffer  much  pain  till 
his  death.  He  left  two  daughters,  but  no  male  heirs ;  so  that 
the  family,  which  during  more  than  a  century  had  been  the 
ornament  of  science  in  Paris,  became  extinct  with  him.  The 
Museum  and  Institute  lost  one  of  their  most  illustrious  members, 
the  Society  of  Agriculture  its  chief  ornament,  and  France  a 
popular  and  distinguished  name,  closely  connected  with  those  of 
be  Buffon  and  Cuvier.  He  published  various  memoirs  on  the 
natural  orders  of  plants.  His  monograph  of  Malpighiaceaj  proved 
him  to  possess  great  botanical  knowledge,  and  to  be  endowed  with 
the  same  clear  judgment  which  characterized  his  father  Antoine 
Laurent.  Among  his  works  may  be  noticed  the  article  "  Botanical 
Taxonomv,"  in  the  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  and  his 
'Elementary  Treatise  on  Botany." — J.  H.  B. 

JUSSIEU,  Antoine  Laurent  de,  the  celebrated  French 
botanist,  was  born  at  Lyons  on  the  12th  April,  1748,  and  died 
at  Paris  on  the  17th  September,  1836,  aged  eighty-eight.  He 
was  the  nephew  of  Bernard  de  Jussieu,  who  also  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  on  botany  and  on  natural  history  in  general. 
After  completing  his  earlier  studies,  Antoine  joined  his  uncle  in 
Paris  in  1765  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  there  he  prosecuted 
botany  with  vigour.  In  1770  Jussieu  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  medicine,  and  was  appointed  assistant  to  Lemonnier  in  the 
botanical  chair  at  the  Jardin  des  plantes.  Thus,  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-two  he  had  to  teach  students  the  essential  eharac- 
:'  plants  cultivated  in  the  Paris  garden.  The  collection  in 
the  garden  was  at  that  time  arranged  according  to  the  system  of 
Toumefort.  Shortly  afterwards  it  became  necessaiy  to  rearrange 
the  plants,  and  Jussieu  took  advantage  of  this  to  adopt  a  new 
arrangement  which  had  been  suggested  to  him,  by  what  had 
been  done  by  his  uncle  in  the  garden  of  the  Trianon.  From 
the  year  1774  to  1789  he  was  constantly  occupied  demonstrating 
to  his  class  of  botany ;  and  as  his  new  method  was  thus  brought 
perpetually  before  him,  he  was  able  to  alter  and  improve  it. 
In  his  new  system  the  vegetable  kingdom  was  divided  not 
according  to  certain  arbitrary  distinctions,  but  according  to 
natural  alliances  or  affinities  in  plants.  The  characters  were 
taken  from  important  characters  connected  with  the  embryo,  and 
with  the  relations  which  the  parts  of  the  flower  have  to  each 
other.  He  adapted  also  the  simplicity  and  accuracy  of  Linnreus' 
ions  and  desciiptions  to  the  exigencies  of  science.  He 
made  the  generic  characters  as  short  as  possible,  and  took 
the  parts  of  fructification  as  the  essential  means  of  distinction. 
Instead  of  defining  his  classes  and  orders  by  a  few  artificial 
marks,  he  formed  them  from  a  view  of  all  the  most  essential  parts 
of  structure ;  and  thus  he  collected  under  the  same  group  those 
plants  which  were  most  allied  in  that  respect.  In  1789,  when 
Jussieu  published  his  "  Genera  Plantarum,"  the  political  state  of 
France  was  such  as  to  interrupt  all  peaceful  study,  and  accord- 
ingly he  was  compelled  to  mingle  in  the  busy  scenes  of  public 
life.  In  1790  he  became  a  member  of  the  municipality  of  Paris, 
and  was  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  hospitals  and  chari- 
ties of  the  city.      In  1793  the  Jardin  du  roi  was  reon 


under  the  name  of  Jardin  des  plantes  and  museum  d'histoire 
naturelle,  and  Jussieu  became  professor  of  rural  botany.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  director  and  treasurer  of  the  museum 
of  natural  history.  In  1802  he  again  commenced  his  botanical 
writings,  and  continued  his  publications  till  1820.  He  may  be 
called  the  founder  of  the  natural  system  of  classification  in 
botany.  His  uncle  Bernard  no  doubt  took  the  first  step,  but 
his  nephew  went  far  beyond  him.  In  1804  Jussieu  became  pro- 
fessor of  materia  medica  in  the  faculty  of  medicine,  and  lectured 
specially  on  the  agreement  of  the  properties  of  plants  with  their 
botanical  affinities.  In  1822  he  gave  up  his  connection  with 
the  school  of  medicine,  and  in  1826  resigned  his  chair  at  the 
Garden  of  plants  in  favour  of  his  son  Adrien.  His  system,  when 
first  promulgated,  was  not  appreciated  as  it  ought  to  have  been, 
and  it  was  not  till  after  the  year  1820  that  it  became  known  in 
Britain  by  the  writings  of  Robert  Brown.  Among  Jussieu's 
works  may  be  enumerated  the  following  —  "Memoir  on  the 
Family  of  Ranunculacea?,"  which  gained  him  a  place  in  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1773;  "Genera  Plantarum;"  "Prin- 
ciples of  the  Natural  Method  in  Plants ;"  "  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  Plants ;"  and  numerous  memoirs  on  natural  orders, 
published  in  the  Annales  du  Museum. — J.  H.  B. 

JUSSIEU,  Bernard  de,  uncle  of  the  preceding,  and  also  a 
very  celebrated  botanist,  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1699.  After 
being  educated  at  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Lyons,  he  travelled 
with  his  brother  Anthony  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  took  his 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  first  at  Montpellier  in  1720,  and 
afterwards  at  Paris  in  1726.  In  1722  he  was  appointed  sub- 
demonstrator  of  botany  in  the  Eoyal  garden  at  Paris — an  office 
which  he  held  till  his  death  in  November,  1777.  His  knowledge 
was  highly  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries — so  much  so,  that 
Linnasus  was  accustomed  to  say,  when  a  problem  was  proposed 
to  him  which  he  could  not  solve,  "  Aut  Deus  aut  B.  de  Jussieu." 
He  was  the  first  who  proved  that  fresh-water  polypi  are  animals, 
not  plants  ;  and  that  the  Cetacea  (whales)  ought  to  be  classed, 
not  with  fishes,  but  with  the  mammalia.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  principal  learned  societies  of  Europe. — D.  W.  R. 

JUSSIEU,  Joseph  de,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Lyons  in  1704.  Having  acquired  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
medicine,  botany,  mathematics,  and  engineering,  he  was  appointed 
to  accompany  La  Condamine  in  the  expedition  which  he  under- 
took to  Peru  in  1735,  in  order  to  determine  more  exactly  the 
form  of  the  earth.  Jussieu  remained  in  South  America  till 
1771,  when  he  returned  to  France  with  his  health  utterly  ruined. 
In  1743  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy.  To  him  we 
are  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  the  heliotrope  to  our  gardens. 
He  died  at  Paris,  11th  April,  1779.— D.  W.  R. 

JUSTIN,  "martyr"  and  "philosopher,"  was  born  at  Flavin 
Neapolis,  Sichem,  in  Samaria,  in  103.  A  Greek  by  education  as 
well  as  by  descent,  after  vainly  seeking  satisfaction  in  the  systems 
of  the  Stoics  and  the  Peripatetics,  of  Pythagoras  and  of  Plato,  he 
rested  at  last  in  Christianity,  and,  without  accepting  any  office  in 
the  church,  devoted  himself  to  the  propagation  of  the  faith.  Much 
of  his  life  was  passed  at  Rome,  where  he  appeared  still  wearing 
the  philosopher's  cloak,  and  declaring  himself  the  teacher  of  a 
"new  philosophy."  At  Rome  he  presented  his  two  "Apologies 
for  Christianity"  to  the  two  emperors,  Antoninus  Pius  and 
Marcus  Aurelius ;  and  at  Rome,  in  the  time  of  the  latter 
emperor,  he  eventually  suffered  martyrdom.  Such  scanty  facts, 
to  which  no  accurate  dates  are  assignable,  are  all  that  is  known 
of  the  life  of  Justin.  He  survives,  however,  in  his  writings. 
Of  these,  many  which  were  attributed  to  him  by  antiquity  have 
perished,  amongst  which  a  book  against  Marcion  is  especially  to 
be  regretted ;  and  perhaps  of  all  the  works  now  circulating  under 
his  name,  the  two  "Apologies"  and  the  "  Dialogue  with  Trypho 
the  Jew"  are  alone  genuine.  These,  however,  are  of  very  great 
value,  not  only  as  our  only  authentic  source  of  information 
about  Justin  himself,  but  as  considerable  authorities  on  a  dark 
period  of  church  history.  In  the  disputation  with  Trypho, 
Justin  gives  an  account  of  his  conversion,  which,  as  he  tells  us 
elsewhere  that  his  mind  had  previously,  while  still  "  rejoicing 
in  the  teachings  of  Plato,"  been  favourably  impressed  with 
the  constancy  of  the  christians,  may  possibly  be  a  literally  true 
narrative.  He  was  walking  alone,  longing  for  an  intuition  of 
the  Deity,  when  he  was  met  by  a  venerable  old  man,  who 
exhibited  the  truths  of  Christianity  in  so  clear  a  light  that 
our  philosopher  became  a  convert ;  and,  without  ever  entirely 
discharging  his  mind  of  Platonism,  yet  used  it  henceforth  but 
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as  the  vesture  of  his  new  faith.  The  first  "Apology"  was 
presented  to  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  and  to  his  adopted 
gong  V<  ri  simus  and  L  cius;  and  as  it  does  not  address  \ 
.Minus  as  "Cae  ar,"  a  title  which  he  received  in  139,  it  was 
probably  written  before  that  year.  In  this  work  Justin  clears 
the  christians  of  various  calumnies,  asserts  the  Jewish  origin 
.  and  quotes  copiously  the  Old  Testament 
Christ  He  refers  incidentally  to  a  statue 
standing  on  the  Tiberine  island  as  a  witness  to  the  pre  - 

It',   as  is  moat  likely,  the  inscription 
npon  this  statue  showed  it  to  he  really  in  honour  of  the  old 
-  .ecus.  Justin  must  have  laid  himself  open  in  a  most 
unfortunate  manner  to  the  witticisms  of  the  learned  in  Italian 
The  "Apology"  contains  important  descriptions 
i.f  the  order  then  followed  in  baptism  and  the  celebration  of  the 
encharist     One  passage,  which  seems  to  give  undue  reverence 
Is,  has  puzzled  the  commentators;  and  we  may  remark 
Ily  that  much  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  making 
.Justin's  expressions  conform  to  the  rigour  of  post-Nicene  ortho- 
I  the  year  lu'4  Justin  presented  to  the  Emperor 
Aurclius  his  second  '•Apology,"  where  he  narrates  the  story  of  the 
itions  conducted  by  Urbic  Feet  of  the  city, 

-  the  innocence  of  the  christian--,  by  whom  many  in  Rome 
sed  with  devils  had  been  exorcised.    His  statements  on  the 
relations  of  Christianity  and  heathendom  are  worthy  of  notice, 
lares  that  the  Logos  is  the  source  of  all  knowledge  of  the 
truth;  that  I  given  more  or  less  to  all  men  (§  13); 

"  (§  61)  he  had  said  that  Socrates 
ami  Heraclitus,    and   all  who  ever  lived   according   to   reason 
(Logos),  were  christians.     Justin  soon  after  fell  a  victim  to  the 
;  which  he  had  protested.     He  had  foreboded 
that  his  death  would  be  brought  about  by  the  emperor' s  Cynic 
friend  Crescens;   and  his  disciple  Tatian  informs  us  that  this 
was  the  case.     The  Acta  of  Justin's  martyrdom  are  unfor- 
tunately  not  supposed  to  be    genuine ;    otherwise  it  would   he 
ting  to  learn  thence  that  the  martyr  used  to  lodge  at  the 
Timotine  baths,  whither  all  who  wished  to  hear  him  came,  and 
that  hi-  had  been  to  no  other  place  of  assembly.      Upon   this 
li  it  elaborate  superstructure  has  been  raised, 
ay  be  seen  at  large  in  the  ecclesiological  novel  Fal>i>!a. 
It  is  asserted  thai  these  baths  formed  part  of  the  house  of  the 
pious  Pndens  family  in  the  vieus  Cornelius,  and  that  their  site 
is  now  occupied  by  the  church  of  St.  Pudentiana. — T.  E.  II. 

JUSTIN  I.,  born  in  450,  was  originally  a  Dacian  peasant;  but 
fired  by  an  adventurous  spirit,  he  travelled  to  Constantinople,  and 
enlisted  in  the  guards  of  the  Emperor  Leo  I.  Under  Leo  and  his 
two  successors  Justin  did  important  service  to  the  state  in  the 
Isaurian  and  Persian  wars,  and  was  successively  appointed 
tribune,  consul,  senator,  and  general.  When  the  Emperor 
-'us  del  in  ols.  Justin,  who  then  held  the  command  of 
the  guards,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers.  At  the 
time  of  his  elevation  to  the  throne  he  was  sixty-eight  years  of 
age,  and  so  ignorant  that  he  did  not  even  know  the  alphabet ; 
but  conscious  of  his  political  inexperience,  he  intrusted  the 
government  mainly  to  the  quaestor  Proclus,  and  his  own  nephew 
Justinian.  By  the  advice  of  the  latter  Justin  effected  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  churches,  and  the 
goodwill  of  the  orthodox  party  was  assiduously  cultivated.  The 
emperor  was  personally  gentle  and  honest,  as  well  as  brave;  but 
the  murder  of  Vitalian  the  consul,  who  was  treacherously  stabbed 
at  a  royal  banquet,  though  mainly  the  work  of  Justinian,  has 
cast  a  dark  shade  also  over  the  character  of  his  impenal  uncle. 
After  a  reign  of  nine  years,  Justin,  having  become  infirm  through 
an  incurable  wound  in  his  thigh,  as  well  as  from  the  infirmities 
of  old  age,  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  in  527,  and  died 
four  months  after. — J.  T. 

JUSTIN  II.  was  the  son  of  Yigilantia,  sister  of  Justinian  I., 
whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throne  in  565,  through  the  influence 
of  the  senators  and  the  guards.  He  generously  discharged  the 
f  bis  uncle,  and  set  himself  to  correct  the  abuses  which 
had  crept  into  the  government  during  the  closing  years  of 
Justinian's  reign.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Justin.  Alboin, 
king  of  the  Longobards,  assisted  by  the  Avars  and  other  bar- 
barous tribes,  undertook  an  invasion  of  Italy  on  the  invitation, 
it  is  said,  of  rch  of  Ravenna,  who  on  account  of  his 

avarice  and  oppressive   exactions  had   been  1    in  his 

government  by  a  new  exarch,  Longinus.     In  668  the  hordes  of 
Alboin  crossed  the  Julian  Alps,  and  poured  down  like  a  torrent 


on  the  fertile  plains  of  north  Italy,  which  in  a  short  time  were 
permanently  severed  from  the  Byzantine  empire.  The  African 
provinces  too  were  laid  waste,  and  Asia  was  overrun  by  the 
Persians.  The  efforts  of  Justin  utterly  failed  to  avert  these  and 
other  calamities  which  overtook  the  monarchy  during  his  reign. 
A  painful  disease — which  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  hi 
confined  him  to  his  palace,  and  is  alleged  to  have  even  impaired 
the  faculties  of  his  mind — rendered  him  incapable  of  cither 
repelling  the  attacks  of  foreign  enemies,  or  of  repressing  the  dis- 
orders which  had  sprung  up  at  home  through  the  malversations 
of  his  governors  and  magistrates.  Feeling  at  least  his  own 
incapacity  and  weakness,  he  determined  to  abdicate  the  throne; 
and  as  his  only  son  had  died  in  infancy,  he  made  choice  of 
Tiberius,  captain  of  the  guards,  a  brave  and  worthy  officer,  as 
his  successor.  The  remaining  four  years  of  Justin's  life  were 
passed  in  tranquil  obscurity.  He  died  in  the  year  578. — J.  T. 
JUSTINIAN  L,  Emperor,  was  born  in  Thrace  in  483,  of  an 
old  Slavic  family.  Having  been  associated  with  his  uncle  in 
the  imperial  government  he  succeeded  him  in  a  few  months, 
August  1,  527.  The  despotism  of  Justinian  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs  was  the  source  of  many  embarrassments  and  broils  to  the 
Oriental  church.  Wishing  to  compel  the  heathens  to  undergo 
christian  baptism,  he  was  guilty  of  much  cruelty.  Those  who 
would  not  embrace  the  new  religion  were  fearfully  persecuted, 
many  were  put  to  death,  and  the  property  of  many  more  was 
confiscated.  He  suppressed  the  new  Platonic  school  of  philo- 
sophy at  Athens;  in  consequence  of  which  the  most  distinguished 
philosophers  fled  to  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia ;  where,  however, 
Parsism  was  as  distasteful  to  them  as  Christianity.  But  when. 
after  a  bloody  contest,  the  Persian  christians  obtained  from  the 
emperor  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  he  was  obliged  to 
concede  the  same  privilege  to  the  new  Platonists  in  the  Roman 
empire.  He  also  abolished  the  consulship  at  Rome  in  5-11. 
His  efforts  to  compel  the  free  Mainottes  in  Peloponnesus  to 
renounce  heathenism  were  equally  unsuccessful.  In  all  things 
relating  to  Christianity  his  proceedings  were  of  the  same  arbitrary, 
imperious  nature.  He  was  a  zealous  defender  of  the  decrees 
passed  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  One  of  his  leading  projects 
was  to  bring  back  the  Monophysites  to  the  catholic  church.  In 
prosecuting  it  he  deposed  bishops,  excluded  all  the  unorthodox 
from  their  offices,  and  fixed  an  interval  of  three  months,  within 
which  all  heretics  were  to  return  to  the  church  under  severe 
temporal  penalties.  This  led  to  the  rebellion  in  Samaria,  and 
the  sending  of  an  army  to  quell  it.  In  consequence  of  Theo- 
doras persuading  the  emperor  that  a  condemnatory  sentence  on 
the  three  heads  of  the  Antiochian  school  would  reconcile  the 
Monophysites  to  the  church,  he  condemned  their  errors  in  three 
chapters  in  544.  Yet  the  Western  church  was  opposed  to  the 
whole  of  this  measure ;  so  that  Vigilius  refused  to  sanction  the 
emperor's  second  edict  against  the  three  chapters  in  551.  At 
the  fifth  oecumenical  council  of  Constantinople,  all  the  imperial 
propositions  were  approved ;  and  communion  with  Vigilius,  who 
was  not  present,  was  withdrawn.  Justinian's  last  attempt  to 
bring  back  the  Monophysites  to  the  church  was  on  the  occasion 
of  his  elevating  the  incorruptibility  of  Christ's  body  to  a  point 
of  orthodoxy.  He  compelled  all  reluctant  bishops  to  be  removed ; 
and  the  patriarch  of  Antioch  was  only  saved  from  actual  banish- 
ment by  the  unexpected  death  of  the  emperor  in  565.  The 
great  influence  exercised  over  him  by  Theodora,  a  beautiful, 
talented,  amorous  actress,  whom  Justinian  had  married,  is  well 
known.  It  was  she  that  prompted  him  to  his  long-continued 
hut  fruitless  efforts  to  reunite  the  Monophysites  with  the  ortho- 
dox church,  and  so  guided  his  edicts  that  they  were  generally 
favourable  to  that  party.  She  was  also  the  occasion  of  the 
terrible  insurrection  of  the  two  factions  in  the  circus,  the  blue; 
and  greens,  which  almost  overthrew  his  throne  and  certainly 
threatened  his  life,  till  it  was  quelled  with  bloody  cruelty  by 
Belisarius.  Theodora  favoured  the  blues.  Externally,  the  power 
of  the  empire  was  widely  extended,  chiefly  by  the  brilliant  and 
lul  wars  of  Justinian's  generals,  Belisarius  and  N 

In  the  West  the  dominion  of  tin-  Vandals  was  destroyed  by 
Belisarius  (584  86);  Africa,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica  wire  con- 
quered; Sicily  and  Italy  were  again  united  to  the  Byzantine 
r  tin-  dominion  of  tin-  Goths  was  destroyed  by 
Belisarius  and  Narses.  Part  of  the  coast  territory  of  Spain  was 
!  also  taken  fnun  the  Goths.  In  the  East,  however,  peace  had 
to  be  repeatedly  purchased  from  the  Persian  king.  Nushirvan. 
'fin-  public  buildings  of  Justinian  were  cemented  with  the 
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and  treasure  of  his  people.  Among  them  was  the  splendid 
cathedra]  of  St.  Sophia.  A  line  of  fortifications,  however,  served 
to  protect  the  northern  and  eastern  boundaries  of  the  empire. 
Perhaps  the  best  part  of  Justinian's  fame  is  due  to  the  code  of 
civil  law  (Pandects),  which  he  and  his  jurists  digested  from  the 
treasures  of  Roman  jurisprudence;  and  which  has  since  been 
the  source  of  legal  science  for  all  civilized  nations.  The  reign 
i  f  Justinian  was  both  long  and  brilliant.  In  it  the  Roman 
dominion  was  restored  to  its  former  splendour  by  the  arms  of 
his  generals.  But  his  efforts  to  establish  uniformity  of  religious 
opinion — a  true  system  of  orthodoxy  for  all  future  time — pro- 
duced great  mischief  both  to  church  and  state.  The  emperor's 
character  has  been  ably  drawn  by  Gibbon. — S.  D. 

JUSTINIAN  II.,  son  of  Constantine  IV.,  Pogonatus,  became 
emperor  of  Constantinople,  while  yet  a  boy,  in  685.  His  reign 
is  marked  by  little  else  than  rice,  cruelty,  and  revenge.  After 
Leontius,  a  general  of  reputation,  had  been  imprisoned  three 
years,  he  was  called  forth  to  take  the  lead  of  the  patriots  who 
longed  to  deliver  their  country  from  a  tyrant.  Justinian  was 
banished  to  Chersona?  in  Crim  Tartary,  whence  after  three 
years'  sojourn,  hearing  that  Leontius  had  been  deposed  and 
Apsimar  elevated  in  his  place,  he  departed  first  to  the  Chozars, 
whose  khan  proved  faithless ;  and  then  to  the  Bulgarians  who 
promised  him  their  aid.  After  ten  years'  absence  he  was  restored; 
and  proceeded  to  perpetrate  the  greatest  cruelties  against  all  his 
enemies.  His  implacable  hatred  to  the  Chersonites,  to  exter- 
minate whom  he  sent  a  second  expedition,  led  to  his  assassina- 
tion in  711.— S.  D. 

JUSTINTANT.     See  Giustixiaxi. 

JUSTINUS,  FbontihdS!  we  know  nothing  of  Justin  the 
historian  except  his  "  History."  He  is  quoted  by  St.  Jerome,  and 
must  have  flourished  before  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
but  further  than  this  we  cannot  assign  a  date  to  his  work.  It 
has  come  down  to  us  in  forty-four  books  under  the  title  "  Histoids: 
Philippieaj,"  with  a  preface  in  which  the  author  informs  us 
regarding  its  source  and  obj?ct.  A  certain  Trogus  Pompeius, 
who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  had  written  a  larger  work 
in  the  same  number  of  books  and  under  the  same  title,  giving  a 
detailed  account  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy, 
interspersed  with  digressions  after  the  manner  of  Herodotus:  thus 
embracing  a  considerable  portion  of  the  annals  of  Assyria,  Persia, 
Greece,  and  Rome,  with  disquisitions  and  essays  on  various 
cities  and  minor  states,  whose  fortunes,  directly  or  indirectly, 
became  connected  with  those  of  the  dynasty  of  Macedon.  Justin 
undertook  to  make  a  redaction  of  this  "  History ;"  mingling  on 
no  very  definite  plan  extracts  with  abridgments,  and  giving  in  a 
condensed  form  what  seemed  to  him  the  cream  of  the  whole, 
'"breve  floram  corpusculum."  Justin's  sole  purpose  was  to  pro- 
duce a  readable  epitome  of  his  predecessor's  work;  but,  as  fre- 
quently happens,  the  copy  of  a  lost  original  has  been  preserved, 
and  almost  all  we  know  of  Pompeius  is  the  result  of  the  labours 
of  Justin,  which  have  handed  down  a  variety  of  facts  not  to  be 
found  in  the  more  famous  annalists  of  the  corresponding  epochs. 
The  best  edition  of  Justin  is  that  of  Frobischer,  to  which  is  pre- 
fixed a  learned  dissertation  by  Heeren  investigating  the  sources 
of  the  author's  "History"  and  that  of  his  prototype. — J.  ST. 

JUVARAorlVARA,  Filippo,  a  celebrated  Italian  architect, 
was  born  at  Messina  about  1685,  of  an  ancient  but  poor  familv; 
learned  the  rudiments  of  design  under  a  brother;  took  eccle- 
siastical orders;  and  then  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  studied 
architecture  under  Fontana.  His  first  employment  was  to 
decorate  the  Villa  Ottoboni.  When  Victor  Amadeus  became 
king  of  Sardinia,  he  invited  Juvara  to  build  a  palace  at  Messina, 
afterwards  took  him  to  Turin,  appointed  him  his  architect,  and 
gave  him  the  abbey  of  Salve.  Juvara's  principal  buildings  are 
at  Turin.  They  include  the  royal  hunting  palace  of  Stupinigi ; 
the  Birago  di  Borgaro  palace ;  the  Royal  basilica  of  La  Superga, 
a  circular  edifice,  the  cupola  of  which  is  a  conspicuous  object  in 
the  general  view  of  the  city  j  the  churches  of  the  Carmelites,  del 
Carmine,  and  that  of  the  fathers  of  the  oratory.  At  Milan  he 
erected  the  facade  of  the  church  of  S.  Ambrogio ;  at  Mantua 
he  finished  the  cupola  of  S.  Andrea;  and  at  Como  he  made 
various  additions  to  the  cathedral.  He  went  to  Lisbon  at  the 
special  request  of  the  king  in  order  to  superintend  the  erection 
of  the  royal  palace.  So  great  indeed  had  his  celebrity  become, 
that  on  the  destruction  of  the  royal  palace  at  Madrid  by  fire  in 
1734  Juvara  was  invited  to  design  the  new  one.  He  accord- 
ingly  went  thither  and   prepared   a  design  of  extraordinary 


magnificence ;  but  the  national  dilatoriness  interposed  obstacles, 
and  Juvara  died  in  1735  of  a  violent  fever  brought  on,  it 
is  believed,  from  vexation,  before  any  steps  had  been  taken 
for  earning  his  design  into  execution.  The  present  building,  a 
modification  of  his  design,  was  erected  by  G.  Sacchetti,  a  coun- 
tryman of  Juvara's,  and  on  a  scale  of  much  less  magnitude;  yet 
it  is  pronounced  by  Ford  to  be  even  now  "  certainly  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  palaces  in  the  world."  Juvara  was  a  facile 
designer;  but  he  had  little  refinement  of  taste,  and  his  buildings 
are  overlaid  with  the  florid  exuberances  of  the  period. — J.  T-e. 
JUVENALIS,  Decimus  Junius:  very  little  is  known,  and 
a  great  deal  has  been  conjectured,  regarding  the  life  of  the  great 
satirist.  The  biography  of  Juvenal  by  Probus,  attributed  to 
Suetonius,  and  those  which  are  the  work  of  later  scholastics,  in 
many  respects  differing,  agree  in  the  following  results — That  the 
poet  was  born  at  Aquinum,  the  son  of  a  rich  freedman  ;  that  he 
was  engaged  in  declamation  "  animi  causa"  up  to  nearly  middle 
life ;  that  among  his  earliest  compositions  were  the  lines  upon 
Paris  we  find  in  Sat.  vii.  86-91;  that  upon  publishing  those 
he  was  banished  by  order  of  the  reigning  histrio  under  Nero, 
Domitian,  or  Hadrian,  to  Egypt,  where  he  lived  in  his  old 
age  very  unhappily,  and  died  either  there  or  immediately  after 
returning  to  Rome.  Some  lines  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  in 
which  allusion  is  made  to  Ovid  along  with  another  exile  banished 
by  an  actor,  as  well  as  the  poet's  own  references  to  Egypt,  arc 
brought  forward  in  support  of  an  account  which  closer  examin- 
ation shows  to  be,  in  great  measure  at  least,  imaginary.  The 
mention  of  Paris  in  connection  with  the  poet  Statius  identifies 
him  with  the  favourite  mime  of  Domitian  who  died  A.d.  83 :  the 
allusions  to  the  death  of  Domitian  (96)  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth,  and  the  condemnation  of  Marius  Priscus  (100)  in  the 
first  satire,  prove  that  Juvenal  must  have  been  living  at  least 
seventeen  years  after  the  date  assigned  to  his  banishment.  It 
was  hardly  possible  that  he  could  have  passed  over  a  period  of 
exile  nearly  twice  as  long  as  that  which  inspired  the  Tristia 
and  the  Pontic  epistles  of  Ovid  with  nothing  more  than  an  inci- 
dental reference  ;  while  the  statements  regarding  Egypt  in  the 
fifteenth  satire  are  neither  sufficiently  minute  nor  accurate  enough 
to  make  it  probable  that  they  were  founded  on  any  extensive 
personal  observation.  We  know  that  Juvenal  flourished  during 
the  last  twenty  years  of  the  first,  or  the  first  twenty  years  of  the 
second  century ;  that  Aquinum  was,  if  not  his  native  town,  his 
favourite  residence;  that  he  numbered  among  his  friends  the 
epigrammatist  Martial ;  was  a  severe  censor  of  the  corruptions 
of  Rome  under  Domitian;  and  published  his  satires — to  which 
the  first  in  order,  probably  one  of  the  latest  in  composition,  forms 
a  sort  of  introduction — some  time  or  other  during  the  reign  of 
Hadrian.  Further  than  this  we  know  nothing.  Roman  satire 
— that  original  growth  of  Latin  literature,  beginning  with  the 
lampoons  of  Na?vius  and  finding  its  earliest  systematic  form  in 
the  more  studied  invectives  of  Lucilius — took  on  the  shape  of 
good-humoured  yet  searching  raillery  in  the  hands  of  Horace; 
and  after  losing  its  spontaneity  in  the  half  philosophical  half 
critical  essays  of  a  youthful  advocate  of  the  Stoics,  found  in  the 
writings  of  Juvenal  at  once  its  consummation  and  its  close. 
This  master  of  the  art,  whose  name  has  become  a  sort  of  syno- 
nyme  for  the  species  of  composition  which  he  represents,  has 
many  points  of  contrast  as  well  as  of  contact  with  his  prede- 
cessors. The  differences  which  characterize  the  Roman  satirists 
are  to  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  different  atmospheres  in  which 
they  lived,  partly  to  personal  peculiarities  which  have  left  their 
mark  on  their  respective  styles.  Lucilius  lived  during  that 
period  of  the  Republic  when  the  struggle  between  the  old  manners 
and  the  new  had  begun,  when  the  majority  still  took  the  side  of 
simple  independence  against  refinement  and  luxury.  He  was 
free  to  censure  in  unmeasured  terms  those  individuals  and  classes 
who  were  infected  with  effeminate  manners  or  a  lax  morality. 
The  age  of  Horace  was  a  widely  different  one;  the  old  institu- 
tions survived  only  in  name,  the  old  spirit  had  died  out,  the 
mission  of  the  poet  was  to  reconcile  enemies,  to  elevate  the  tone 
of  men's  minds,  and  accepting  the  new  civilization  to  correct  its 
more  glaring  vices.  A  century  later,  when  the  forms  even  of  a 
constitutional  government  had  given  way  to  a  rigid  imperialism, 
the  corruptions  which  grow  up  in  an  advanced  stage  of  society 
had  become  more  conspicuous;  the  poet  could  no  longer  strive  to 
effect  a  compromise.  The  age  of  Horace  was  one  of  transition, 
the  age  of  Persius  and  Juvenal  was  one  of  decay ;  he  tried  to 
make  the  best  of  his,  they  succeeded  in  showing  the  worst  of 
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theirs;  the  Epicurean  criticises,  laughs,  expostulates,  where  the 
Stoic  preaches  and  the  Moralist  denounces.  When  we  have  said 
that  Juvenal  was  the  greatest  master  of  denunciation  that  ever 
lived,  we  have  summed  his  praise.  There  is  no  variety,  no 
versatility,  and  comparatively  little  grace  in  his  genius,  which  is 
strong,  intense,  and  narrow.  As  an  artist  he  stands  Ln  the  first, 
but  not  foremost  in  the  first  rank:  the  verse,  which  in  the  hands 
of  Persius  is  cramped  into  the  obscure  vehicle  of  a  doctrinaire 
ethics,  takes  a  wider  range  under  the  larger  inspiration  of  his 
successor.  Juvenal's  hexameters  roll  along  with  the  sound  of  a 
torrent,  or  the  voice  of  a  great  speaker  in  a  rage;  there  is  a 
grandeur  in  some  of  his  conceptions,  and  a  sledge-hammer  force 
about  many  of  his  antitheses,  which  the  best  passages  of  Johnson 
and  Churchill  only  faintly  reflect.  He  has  almost  as  many 
quotable  passages  as  Pope,  and  every  now  and  then  hits  the  nail 
on  the  head  with  an  epithet  we  cannot  forget,  and  gibbets  a  vice 
forever  in  a  line.  His  masterpieces — the  thirteenth  satire  with 
its  magnificent  description  of  the  terrors  of  an  angry  conscience, 
the  tenth  with  its  succession  of  great  pictures,  the  eleventh  with 
its  elegant  familiarity,  the  fourteenth  with  its  pervading  power 
and  finish — are  enough  to  immortalize  their  author ;  but  when 
we  compare  even  these  with  the  epistles  of  Horace,  we  see  the 
difference  between  a  poet  and  a  consummate  rhetorician.  Juvenal 
cannot  conceal  his  art;  he  aims  high,  but  his  purpose  is  too 
obtrusive;  his  finish  is  perfect,  but  his  labour  is  too  conspicuous; 
we  cannot  altogether  doubt  his  sincerity,  but  he  too  obviously 
studies  for  effect.  "  Facit  indignatio  versum"  he  says  himself; 
Lis  graces,  writes  his  best  commentator  Hcinrich,  are  the  furies, 
fo3i>cci  xae'T=fi  and  the  reflex  of  his  age  with  which  we  are  pre- 
sented in  his  pages,  must  be  accepted  with  some  deduction  for 
the  bitterness  of  satire.  Juvenal  has  always  been  received  as 
the  type  of  a  good  hater;  we  can  form  fancies  of  the  man  of 
whom  we  know  so  little,  and  conceive  him  a  good  friend  and  an 
unforgiving  foe,  keen,  proud,  and  caustic,  consoling  himself  for 
corruption,  which  he  partially  shared,  by  writing  rounded  verses 
against  hypocrisy  and  slavish  vice;  ''laudator  temporis  acti," 
dreaming  of  an  age  of  innocence  among  the  Marsian  and  Hernican 
hills,  a  lover  of  the  country,  of  old  times,  and  of  old  wine — 

"Quale  coronati  Thras°a  Ilelvidiusque  bibebant 
Brutorum  et  Cassi  natalibus." 

—J.  N. 
JUXON.  William,  Bishop  of  London,  was  born  at  Chi- 
ebeeter  in  1582,  educated  at  Merchant  Tailors',  and  was  elected 
in  L598  to  one  of  the  fellowships  of  St.  John's  college,  Oxford, 
belonging  to  that  school.  He  was  originally  intended  for  the 
bar,  had  studied  law.  and  entered  himself  at  Gray's  inn,  when 
he  changed  his  mind,  studied  divinity,  took  orders,  and  in 
1607  was  presented  by  his  college  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Giles', 
Oxford.  Laud  was  appointed  president  of  John's  in  1611,  and 
in  that  capacity  probably  became  acquainted  with  Juxon's  merits. 
which  were  those  of  a  practical  preacher,  and  of  a  mild  and  ami- 
able man.  However  this  may  have  been,  when  in  1C21  Laud 
resigned  the  pre-idency  of  John's,  it  was  through  his  influence 
that  Juxon  was  elected  his  successor.  Laud's  affection  for  him 
did  not  stop  here.  It  was  through  Laud  that  he  was  appointed 
some  years  later  one  of  the  chaplains-in-ordinary  to  Charles  I., 
as  well  as  dean  of  Worcester,  and  in  163'2  clerk  of  the  roval 
closet  :  tla  but  appointment  being  asked  for,  that  Laud  "might 
have  one  that  he  might  trust  near  his  majesty  if  he  himself  grew 
weak  or  infirm,''  different  as  were  the  dispositions  of  the  two  men. 
It  was  through  Laud  again  that  Juxon  was  nominated  bishop  of 
Hereford  in  1G33,  and  dean  of  the  royal  chapel     Before  conse- 
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cration  he  was  made  bishop  of  London,  after  Laud's  exchange 
of  that  see  for  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury :  and  when  Laud 
prevailed  upon  Charles  to  make  an  ecclesiastic  lord-treasurer, 
Juxon  was  selected  for  the  high  office  in  1635,  having  been 
sworn  of  the  privy  council  two  years  before.  Both  as  bishop  of 
London  and  as  lord-treasurer  Juxon  seems  to  have  gained  the 
respect  of  all  parties  by  his  moderation  and  urbanity.  He  was 
the  first  ecclesiastic  who  had  been  made  lord-treasurer  since  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  both  courtiers  and  the  nation  were 
indignant  at  the  appointment.  He  managed  the  finance  of  his 
office  well,  however,  though  taking  advantage  of  the  influence 
which  it  gave  him  over  the  city  of  London  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  the  church.  Mild  as  he  was,  it  was  Juxon  who  chiefly, 
of  the  king's  advisers,  protested  against  the  bestowal  of  the  royal 
assent  upon  the  bill  which  attainted  Strafford.  Immediately 
after  the  execution  of  Strafford,  he  resigned  his  political  office 
and  withdrew  to  his  palace  at  Fulham,  where  he  continued  to  be 
loyal  to  and  consulted  by  the  king,  while  he  received  the  visits 
of  leaders  of  the  opposite  party.  Nothing  could  be  discovered 
in  his  conduct,  whether  as  bishop  or  as  treasurer,  on  which  to 
found  a  charge  against  him,  and  so  great  was  the  esteem  inspired 
by  his  character  and  di.  position  that  he  was  not  deprived  until 
1649,  the  year  of  Charles'  execution.  By  the  king's  express 
desire  Juxon  was  in  attendance  on  him  during  his  trial.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day  Juxon  was  with  Charles,  and 
they  spent  together  a  considerable  time  in  prayer.  He  accom- 
panied the  king  through  the  park  to  Whitehall,  walking  at 
Charles'  right  hand.  At  Whitehall  he  prayed  again  with  the 
king  in  the  "  cabinet-chamber"  and  administered  the  sacrament. 
On  the  scaffold  it  was  in  answer  to  an  appeal  from  Juxon  that 
Charles  made  a  declaration  of  his  religious  faith.  "  I  have  a 
good  cause,"  he  said  to  Juxon  as  he  prepared  for  the  block. 
"  There  is,  sire,"  rejoined  Juxon,  "  but  one  stage  more,  which, 
though  turbulent  and  troublesome,  is  yet  a  very  short  one. 
Consider,  it  will  soon  carry  you  a  great  wav ;  it  will  carry  you 
from  earth  to  heaven ;  and  there  you  shall  find  a  great  deal  of 
cordial  joy  and  comfort."  "  I  go,"  said  the  king,  "  from  a  cor- 
ruptible to  an  incorruptible  crown,  where  no  disturbance  can  be 
— no  disturbance  in  the  world."  "  You  are  exchanged,"  replied 
the  bishop,  "  from  a  temporal  to  an  eternal  crown  ;  a  good  ex- 
change ! "  and  Charles'  last  conversation  upon  earth  was  closed. 
Before  stretching  out  his  neck  to  the  executioner,  the  king  took 
off  his  cloak  and  George,  giving  the  latter  to  Juxon,  to  whom 
he  said  earnestly,  "  Remember !  " — an  apostrophe  which  the 
bishop  is  said  to  have  afterwards  explained  to  mean  an  injunction 
not  to  forget  his  frequent  admonitions  to  teach  his  son  the  duty 
of  forgiving  his  judges.  After  the  execution  Juxon  took  charge 
of  the  king's  corpse  and  accompanied  it  to  Windsor.  Deprived 
of  his  bishopric,  he  retired  to  an  estate  of  his  own  at  Little 
Compton  in  Gloucestershire,  where,  curiously  enough,  he  is  said 
to  have  been  a  great  hunter,  keeping  one  of  the  best  packs  of 
hounds  in  England.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  appointed  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  died  in  his  eighty-first  year,  on  the 
4th  June,  1G33,  leaving  a  munificent  legacy  to  his  own  college 
of  St.  John's,  Oxford,  where  he  was  buried;  his  remains  being 
placed  beside  those  of  Laud,  transferred  thither  in  the  same  year 
from  Barking.  The  only  compositions  of  Juxon's  known  to  be 
extant  are,  a  sermon  on  the  execution  of  Charles,  1649;  and  a 
pamphlet  on  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  1662.  The  Catalogue 
of  the  most  Vendible  Books  in  England,  published  in  1658, 
has  been  ascribed  to  him,  because  signed  "W.  London."  This, 
however,  was  the  real  name  of  the  compiler. — F.  E. 
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KABEL,  Adrian  van  per.     See  Cabkl. 

KAEMPFER.  Engklbeecht,  a  German  physician  and  a  dis- 
tinguished traveller,  was  born  at  Lemgo  in  Westphalia  on  16th 
September,  1651,  and  died  in  the  same  town  on  2nd  November, 
1716.  His  early  studies  were  carried  on  at  Hameln  in  the 
duchy  of  Brunswick,  and  he  afterwards  studied  at  Luneburg, 
Hamburg,  and  Lubeck.  Subsequently  he  went  to  Poland,  and 
passed  surgeon.  At  Konigsberg  he  also  prosecuted  the  study  of 
medicine  and  natural  science.  He  visited  Sweden,  where  he  was 
urged  to  settle  ;  but  his  desire  for  travelling  made  him  refuse 
the  most  tempting  offers.  On  26th.  March,  1683  (o.s.),  he 
departed  for  Stockholm,  and  visited  Moscow,  Finland,  Novgorod, 
and  other  parts  of  Russia;  and  finally  along  with  Fabricius,  the 
Swedish  ambassador,  he  departed  for  Persia,  passing  on  his  way 
Kazan  and  Astrakan,  and  embarking  on  the  Caspian  sea.  On 
reaching  Persia  he  prosecuted  his  botanical  researches  with  vigour, 
and  made  large  additions  to  the  flora  of  that  part  of  the  world. 
He  visited  Chamakhi,  Ispahan,  and  other  parts  of  Persia,  along 
with  the  ambassador,  and  thus  had  great  facilities  for  prose- 
cuting science.  When  the  Swedish  ambassador  had  accom- 
plished his  mission,  he  prepared  to  return ;  but  Kasmpfer  remained 
and  entered  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  He 
visited  the  Persian  gulf,  Persepolis,  and  Shiraz.  He  was  attacked, 
however,  with  severe  and  dangerous  illness  at  Bender-Abbassi 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  gulf,  and  was  detained  there  a 
considerable  time.  At  this  time  he  drew  up  his  "Amcenitates 
Exotica?,"  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  the  productions  of  Persia, 
and  noticed  especially  the  asafoetida  plant.  He  also  wrote  a 
monograph  of  the  date-palm.  Leaving  Bender-Abbassi  in  June, 
1688,  he  went  to  Arabia  Felix,  the  coasts  of  Malabar,  Ceylon, 
Bengal,  Sumatra,  and  Java.  From  the  latter  island  he  went  to 
Batavia  in  1689,  and  remained  there  seven  and  a  half  months. 
During  all  this  time  he  made  large  collections  of  plants,  many 
of  which  are  now  deposited  in  the  British  museum.  He  paid 
special  attention  to  the  economical  and  medicinal  products  of 
the  countries  which  he  visited,  and  he  has  given  interesting 
accounts  of  them  in  his  writings.  In  1690  he  went  as  surgeon 
of  a  Dutch  East  Indiaman  to  Japan,  where  he  acquired  much 
information  as  to  the  language  and  habits  of  the  people,  and 
made  extensive  collections  of  plants.  On  10th  February,  1691, 
he  went  to  Jeddo,  and  continued  his  valuable  researches.  Thence 
in  1692  he  returned  to  Batavia.  In  1693  he  left  Java,  and 
returned  to  Europe  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  reaching  Amster- 
dam in  October  of  that  year.  In  1694  he  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine  at  the  university  of  Leyden,  and  in  his  thesis 
gave  some  account  of  the  medical  and  scientific  results  of  his 
travels.  In  1700  he  married,  but  the  union  was  said  not  to 
have  been  a  happy  one.  At  the  age  of  sixty  he  published  his 
great  work  "Amcenitates  Exotica?."  He  died  from  hsematemesis 
and  fever  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  and  his  remains  were  deposited 
in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Nicolas  at  Lentigo.  The  manuscripts  of 
Ka?mpfer  got  into  the  possession  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who  pub- 
lished his  "  History  of  Japan  and  Siam"  in  English.  It  was 
afterwards  translated  into  French,  Dutch,  and  German.  Kaemp- 
fer's  other  manuscripts  are  deposited  in  the  British  museum, 
with  the  collections  of  Sloane.  From  these  MSS.  were  pub- 
lished "  Icones  Selecta?  Plantarum  Japonise,"  with  eighty-nine 
plates,  London,  folio,  1791.— J.  H.  B. 

KAESTNER,  Abraham  Gotthelf,  a  German  mathema- 
tician and  astronomer,  was  bom  at  Leipsic  on  the  27th  of 
September,  1719,  and  died  at  GSttingen  on  the  20th  of  June, 
1800.  At  the  university  of  Leipsic  he  studied  jurisprudence 
under  his  fathgr,  and  mathematics  under  Professor  Hausen, 
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and  acquired  extensive  literary  and  scientific  learning  through 
being  permitted  access  to  the  library  of  his  uncle,  G.  R.  Pom- 
mer,  an  eminent  advocate.  In  1739  he  became  a  tutor  in  his 
university.  He  first  became  known  as  an  astronomer  through 
the  observations  made  by  himself  and  his  friend  Baumann  of 
the  comet  of  1742,  with  a  telescope  which  they  had  themselves 
repaired.  Kaestner  and  Baumann  afterwards  made  great  pro- 
gress in  the  art  of  manufacturing  large  and  powerful  telescopes. 
In  1744  Kaestner  discovered  for  the  first  time  the  "facula?," 
or  bright  spots,  on  the  disc  of  the  sun.  In  1746  he  was 
appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  mathematics  at  Leipsic, 
and  in  1756  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  university  of 
Gottingen,  and  director  of  the  observatory.  In  the  same  year 
he  married  his  friend  Baumann's  sister,  who  died  in  1758. 
Soon  afterwards  he  married  a  French  officer's  widow,  by  whom 
he  had  an  only  daughter ;  she  married  Kirsten,  an  old  friend  of 
her  father's.  This  couple  had  a  son,  noted  as  a  prodigy  of  pre- 
cocious learning,  who  died  at  the  age  of  two  years.  Kaestner, 
together  with  Heyne,  revived  the  Literary  Society  of  Gottingen, 
which  had  fallen  into  decay.  Many  of  his  papers  on  mathe- 
matical subjects  were  afterwards  published  in  its  Transactions. 
He  wrote  several  elementary  treatises  on  branches  of  mathe- 
matical science,  and  translated  many  scientific  works.  His  own 
greatest  work  was  a  history  of  mathematics,  brought  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. — W.  J.  M.  R. 

KALF,  Wii.hem,  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  Dutch  painters 
of  what  is  termed  still-life,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  about  1630, 
and  studied  under  Hendrik  Pot.  His  works  are  true  and  mas- 
terly in  the  highest  degree;  in  painting  silver  and  glass  he  was 
singularly  excellent,  and  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  freedom  of 
execution.     He  died  in  1693. — (Immerzeel.*) — R.  N.  W. 

KALIDASA.     See  Calidasa. 

KALKAR.     See  Calcar. 

KALKBRENNER,  Christian  Friedrich,  a  pianist  and 
composer  for  his  instrument,  was  bom  at  Cassel  in  1784,  and 
died  at  Paris  in  1849.  He  was  the  son  of  a  musician,  Christian 
Kalkbrenner,  who  also  inherited  his  profession  from  his  father. 
This  artist  was  born  at  Miinden  in  Hanover  in  1755 ;  lived  at 
Cassel  from  1770,  where  he  held  a  small  appointment  in  the 
prince's  chapel  until  1788,  when  he  went  to  Berlin  as  kapell- 
meister to  the  queen  ;  entered  the  service  of  the  prince  of  Prussia 
in  1790;  went  to  Naples  in  1796,  and  thence  to  Paris  in  1799, 
where  he  died  in  1806.  He  was  a  voluminous  instrumental  and 
dramatic  composer.  F.  Kalkbrenner  was  his  father's  pupil,  whose 
fortunes  he  followed  until  1798,  when  he  preceded  his  family 
in  settling  at  Paris,  and  entered  the  conservatoire,  in  the  classes 
of  Louis  Adam  for  the  pianoforte,  and  Catel  for  harmony.  He 
went  to  Vienna  in  1803,  where  he  met  Clementi,  and  he  greatly 
modified  his  style  of  playing  from  the  example  of  this  master. 
In  1806  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  was  eminently  success- 
ful;  but  he  came  to  London  in  1814,  and  was  settled  here  for 
nine  years,  in  great  esteem  as  a  player  and  teacher.  In  1818 
he  became  associated  with  Logier  in  the  application  of  this 
professor's  system  of  musical  instruction,  and  he  adopted  from 
him  the  use  of  the  chiroplast,  for  exercising  the  fingers  of  the 
pianist.  On  leaving  England  Kalkbrenner  spent  a  year  in 
Germany,  gaining  renown  as  a  player ;  and  he  finally  took  up 
his  residence  in  Paris  in  1824.  There  he  became  the  partner 
of  Pleyel  in  the  manufacture  of  pianofortes,  and  he  established 
classes  for  the  study  of  this  instrument,  in  which  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  living  pianists  have  been  trained.  He  made 
a  tour  in  Germany  in  1833,  and  another  in  Belgium  in  1836, 
and  after  that  he  ceased  to  perform  in  public.    His  very  numerous 
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compositions  have  moderate  merit  as  music,  and  little  originality 
in  the  development  of  the  instrument  to  which  he  was  devoted. 
Hi,  "Me'thode,"  however,  is  a  valuable  course  of  instrui , 
the  pianoforte. — G.  A.  M. 

*  KALLIWODA,  Johann  Wenzel,  a  musician,  was  born 
at  Prague,  March  21,  1800.     He  entered  the  conservafo 
of  his  native  town  in  1810,  on  leaving  which  in  1816  he  was 
I  as  a  violinist  in  the  orchestra  of  the  theatre.    He  went 
ich  in  1822,  where  his  talent  was  noticed  by  Prince  Von 
Furstenberg,  who  appointed  him  his  kapellmeister;  and  in  the 
fnlfilmenl   of  this  office   KaDiwoda  has  resided  ever  sii 
Donaueschingen.    He  has  written  six  symphonies,  several  concert 
for  the  violin,  and  some  other  instrumental  works,  besides 
a  large  Dumber  of  songs. — G.  A.  M. 

K  AMES.  Hinkv  Hume,  Lord.     See  Home. 

KANE,  Ki.isiia  Kent,  M.D..  physician  in  the  United  States 
navy,  was  born  at  Philadelphia  in  1822,  and  studied  medicine 
at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  took  his  degree 
in  1842.  When  the  noble  expedition  was  fitted  out  at  New 
York  for  the  search  after  Sir  John  Franklin,  Dr.  Kane,  already 
well  known  as  an  experienced  traveller,  was  appointed  senior 
medical  officer.  Upon  the  return  of  the  expedition  from  its 
cruise,  Kane  published  an  account  of  the  voyage;  and  when  the 
second  expedition  was  fitted  out  by  Mr.  Grinnell,  the  command 
was  offered  to  him.  He  published  an  account  of  this  second 
.  but  his  health  gave  way  after  his  return,  and  he 
the  Havana  in  18.57. — W.  B-d. 

KANT,  I.MMAM  it.,  who  ranks  with  Des  Cartes,  Spinoza, 
Locke,  Leibnitz,  Hume,  and  Keid,  the  greatest  metaphysicians 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  was  born  in  April, 
172  1.  at  Eonigsberg,  the  chief  town  of  Eastern  Prussia,  the 
seat  of  an  ancient  university,  surrounded  by  a  flat  uninteresting 
country,  and  enveloped  in  a  cold  and  damp  atmosphere.  There 
he  passed  his  days  in  continuous  solitary  thought,  and  in  the 
work  of  professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  the  university. 
From  thence  he  sent  forth  an  influence  that  has  caused  one 
of  the  greatest  revolutions  which  metaphysical  science  has  ever 
experienced.  The  lonely  methodical  lite  of  this  philosopher, 
which  abounds  in  moral  and  intellectual  grandeur,  is  almost 
barren  of  the  interest  connected  with  external  incidents.  The 
spirit  of  that  life  is  now  revealed  in  his  writings,  as  it  was  also 
when  he  laboured  on  earth,  by  the  purity,  dignity,  and  singular 
simplicity  with  which  he  regulated  its  course.  Kant's  early 
home,  though  humble,  was  the  abode  of  virtue  and  piety.  His 
father,  John  George  Kant,  was  a  saddler  in  Eonigsberg,  the 
son  of  a  Scotchman  who  left  his  native  country,  as  it  appears, 
in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  a  time  when  not 
a  few  of  his  countrymen  went  to  settle  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic.  The  name  was  originally  spelt  Cant.  Nothing  very 
definite  is  known  about  the  philosopher's  grandfather.  Branches 
of  the  family,  it  is  said,  are  still  to  be  found  in  Aberdeenshire. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  head  of  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh was  Principal  Cant ;  and  about  the  same  time,  another 
individual  of  that  name  was  celebrated  as  a  covenanting  preacher. 
The  great  philosophical  representative  of  the  name  inherited  the 
stern  integrity  of  his  presbyterian  ancestors,  tempered  by  the 
affectionate  piety  of  Anna  Eegina  Eeutcr,  his  mother,  who  was 
a  genuine  German.  Kant,  all  his  life,  remembered  lis  parents 
and  his  early  home  with  deep  love  and  reverence.  When  he  was 
thirteen  years  old  his  mother  died — her  first  and  last  desire  for 
Emmanuel  being  that  he  should  be  trained  for  the  mi' li 
the  Lutheran  church.  His  father  survived  till  he  was  twentv- 
two.  Kant  was  the  fourth  child  in  a  large  family,  none  of 
whom  emerged  into  fame  except  himself,  and  it  was  early  deter- 
mined that  lie  should  be  trained  to  theology.  His  boyhood  was 
passed  in  the  Frederick's  gymnasium  at  Konigsberg  under  Dr. 
Schultz,  an  evangelical  clergyman  of  the  city.  Latin,  especiallv 
\  irgil  and  Horace,  was  his  chief  pleasure  at  the  gymnasium,  in 
which  Buhnken,  afterwards  a  celebrated  philologer,  was  his 
Companion.  Kant  read  the  Eoman  literature  with  interest 
throughout  his  life.  In  1740  he  entered  the  university  of 
KSnigsberg  as  a  student  of  theology,  the  chair  in  that  depart- 
ment  being  occupied  by  Dr.  Schnltz,  his  instructor  at  the  Frederick's 
seminary.  At  the  university  he  worked  much  in  the  higher 
mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences;  but  neither  then  nor 
for  years  after  did  any  marked  metaphysical  tendency 
He  also  preached  occasionally  as  a  theological  student  in  the 
neighbouring  country  churches ;  but  in  this  capacity  he  seems 


to  have  met  with  little  success.  Finding  ecclesiastical  life  uncon- 
genial to  him,  as  well  as  probably  from  some  change  in  his 
view  of  theological  doctrine,  he  soon  abandoned  his  preparations 
for  the  church,  to  devote  himself  to  the  university  and  to  philo- 
sophy. In  1745,  his  father's  death  forced  him  to  face  the  finan- 
cial problem  of  life,  and  he  accepted  a  situation  as  private  tutor 
in  the  family  of  a  clergyman  near  Eonigsberg.  He  passed  in 
this  way  nine  years  of  his  life,  from  1746  to  1755,  in  a  succes- 
sion of  families — a  period  to  which  he  always  looked  back  with 
pleasure  as  that  in  which  ho  laid  the  foundation  of  his  philo- 
sophical eminence,  while  he  was  enlarging  his  knowledge  of  the 
world  in  refined  society.  In  1747,  at  the  commencement  of 
this  period  chiefly  of  country  life,  lie  published  his  first  work, 
"Thoughts  on  the  True  Measure  of  Living  Forces" — an  able 
criticism  of  the  doctrine  of  Leibnitz. 

In  1755  Kant  closed  his  tutorial  life  in  private  families,  and 
returned  to  Konigsberg,  with  the  view  of  permanently  connect- 
ing himself  with  the  university,  and  of  ultimately  obtaining  hij  li 
office  as  one  of  its  professors.  He  commenced  his  acaii 
career  as  a  privat-docent,  and  accordingly  took  his  degree  as 
doctor  in  philosophy,  when  he  delivered  two  theses,  one  on  physics. 
and  the  other  on  the  first  principles  of  metaphysics.  In  neither 
did  he  foreshadow  any  of  his  great  philosophical  doctrines,  his 
reflective  development  being  singularly  slow.  For  fifteen  long 
years,  from  1755  till  177U,  Kant  taught  in  poverty  as  a  private 
lecturer  in  the  university.  During  this  period  he  described  in 
his  lectures  almost  the  whole  circle  of  human  knowledge,  showing 
a  marked  affinity  for  the  material  sciences,  especially  astronomy 
and  physical  geography,  to  both  of  which  he  had  a  special  predi- 
lection. This  was  a  fifteen  years  of  brave  straggle,  and  extra- 
ordinary activity.  As  a  lecturer  he  was  very  popular,  and 
attracted  many  distinguished  persons  to  his  class-room.  As  an 
author  he  was  at  this  time  most  prolific.  The  products  of  his 
pen  were  given  to  the  world  in  form  of  reviews,  pamphlets,  and 
larger  treatises,  in  which  he  proved  his  great  knowledge  and 
intellectual  power,  but  in  which  his  future  philosophy  was  still 
only  faintly  signified.  In  1755  he  published  anonymously,  and 
dedicated  to  Frederick  the  Great,  his  "  Theory  of  the  Heavens," 
in  which  he  attempted  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  planetary 
system  on  Newtonian  principles,  predicting  by  means  of  the  laws 
of  motion  the  discovery  of  additional  planets,  which  succeeding 
astronomers  have  since  brought  to  light  under  the  names  of 
Uranus  and  Neptune;  thus,  by  his  penetrating  astronomical 
insight,  anticipating  experience.  This  remarkable,  and  at  the 
time  neglected  work,  led  afterwards  to  a  correspondence  between 
Kant  and  the  French  astronomer  Lambert.  The  astronomical 
genius  of  Kant  at  a  still  later  period,  received  the  homage  of 
Herschel.  Several  tracts  on  mechanics  and  natural  history,  one 
on  "  Optimism,"'  and  another  on  "  Immanuel  Swedenborg," 
appeared  in  the  three  or  four  following  years.  In  1762  Kant  first 
came  before  the  world  as  a  logician,  in  his  small  but  remarkable 
treatise  on  the  "False  Subtilty  of  the  Four  Syllogistic  Figures." 
the  last  three  of  which  he  rejects  as  merely  unnatural  forms  of 
the  first.  In  the  following  year  he  published  two  works  in 
theology.  One  of  these  is  his  essay  on  the  "  Validity  of  the 
First  Principles  of  Natural  Theology  and  Morals,"  which  in  1  761 
obtained  the  accessit  prize  from  the  Berlin  Academy,  the  first 
being  adjudged  to  Moses  Mendelsshon,  afterwards  his  corres- 
pondent and  friendly  antagonist.  The  other,  entitled  "The  only- 
possible  Method  of  Demonstrating  the  Existence  of  God,"  is  an 
abler  and  more  important  work.  He  here  seeks,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Wolfian  philosophy,  to  substitute  for  the  argument  from  design, 
a  proof  founded  on  the  abstract  possibility  of  things;  and  he  also 
offers  some  glimpses  of  the  foundation  of  natural  theology  exclu- 
sively in  our  moral  nature,  on  which  he  afterwards  laid  exclusive 
stress.  A  tract  on  the  "Sublime  and  Beautiful,"  as  well  as  pro- 
grammes of  his  lectures  on  physical  geography  and  other  parts  of 
his  course,  and  his  correspondence  with  Lambert,  also  belong  to 
this  period.  His  fame  was,  meantime,  gradually  spread;]  _ 
Germany,  by  means  of  his  numerous  students  and  pubii< 
In  1764  he  declined  the  offer  of  the  chair  of  poetry  at  KB 
berg;  but  soon  after  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  royal  library, 
with  a  modest  salary.  Kant  was  at  last  rewarded  for  the  labours 
of  these  fifteen  years  in  the  way  of  all  others  most  congenial 
to  his  taste.  In  1770,  after  declining  similar  offers  from  Jena  and 
Erlangen.  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  logic  and  metaphy-i  - 
in  the  university  of  his  native  city.  In  his  famous  thesis,  "1  ■ 
Mundi  Sensibilis  et  Intelligibilis  Forma  et  Principiis,"  published 


on  this  occasion,  we  at  last  find  the  germs  of  the  critical  philosophy 
afterwards  delivered  to  the  world  in  the  great  treatises  of  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  which  were  thus  brought  to  maturity  with  a  slow- 
ness of  development  fitted  to  encourage  some  and  warn  others. 

The  professorial  epoch  of  Kant's  life  commenced  in  1770,  and 
his  active  labours  as  a  professor  extended  over  twenty-seven 
years.  From  1770  to  1781,  he  published  only  one  work,  a 
programme  of  lectures  on  ethnography.  In  these  eleven  years, 
he  was  patientlv  working  out  a  theory  of  human  knowledge  and 
lite,  which  might  be  substituted  for  the  hypothetical  systems  of 
the  past,  as  a  sufficient  bulwark  against  the  prevailing  scepticism 
of  the  age  of  David  Hume  and  the  French  encyclopedists.  The 
question  of  the  possibility  of  metaphysics,  and  of  the  necessary 
limits  of  the  intellectual  power  of  man,  formed  the  great  prob- 
lem which  he  attempted  to  solve.  The  first  part  of  his  solu- 
tion appeared  in  July,  1781,  in  the  greatest  of  his  works,  the 
"  Critique  of  Pure  (or  Speculative)  Reason,"  which  contains  a 
review  and  reconstruction  of  the  whole  theory  of  human  know- 
ledge. The  Essay  of  Locke  and  the  "Critique"  of  Kant  have 
been  by  far  the  most  influential  books  in  modern  metaphysical 
literature.  The  same  general  problem  is  dealt  with  in  each,  by 
Locke  with  extraordinary  good  sense  and  practical  intuition,  and 
by  Kant  with  unequalled  subtilty  and  boldness.  Each  was  a  pub- 
lication of  the  mature  opinions  of  its  author,  for  Locke  and  Kant 
were  fiftv-seven  vears  of  age  when  their  greatest  works  were 
given  to  the  world.  But  the  point  of  view  from  which  the 
Essav  was  written,  was  in  many  respects  different  from  that 
of  the  "  Critique."  Locke  in  1690  was  struggling  against  the 
pedantic  formalism  and  verbal  disputations  of  the  schools,  as  well 
as  the  civil  and  religious  intolerance  of  his  age,  and  his  meta- 
physic  was  a  reasoned  protest  on  behalf  of  the  duty  of  private 
judgment.  Before  Kant  published  his  great  work  in  1781,  the 
metaphysical  dogmatism  of  Wolf  had  restored  much  of  the  empty 
notionalism  which  Locke,  in  conducting  men's  minds  to  nature 
and  reality,  sought  to  destroy;  and,  above  all,  the  received  assump- 
tions and  systems  of  the  past  had  been  shattered  by  the  sceptical 
criticism  which  renders  the  publication  of  the  philosophical  works 
of  David  Hume,  about  1740,  the  mark  by  which  the  later  is 
separated  from  the  earlier  period  in  the  history  of  modern  philo- 
sophy. "  I  freely  allow,"  says  Kant,  "  that  it  was  Hume's 
suggestion  in  his  theory  of  causation  that  first  awakened  me 
from  my  many  years  of  dogmatic  slumber,  and  directed  my 
speculative  researches  into  a  new  quarter.  I  did  not  accept 
Hume's  inferences,  for  I  saw  that  he  had  drawn  them  from  a 
partial  and  one-sided  representation  of  the  whole  problem." 
The  Scottish  scepticism  thus  induced  the  reconstructive  criticism 
of  Germany,  of  which  the  first  and  most  laboured  instalment 
was  produced,  as  has  already  been  said,  in  1781.  The  book  was 
at  the  outset,  as  we  might  expect,  misunderstood,  and  indeed 
like  Hume's  own  Treatise  on  Human  Nature,  was  at  first  in 
danger  of  falling  still-born  from  the  press.  Kant  accordingly  in 
1783  explained  and  popularized  his  design,  in  an  introduction  to 
his  critical  philosophy,  entitled  "  Prolegomena  to  every  Future 
System  of  Metaphysics  Claiming  to  be  a  Science,"  which  called 
forth  much  attention  and  controversy.  A  consequent  demand  for 
the  second  edition  of  the  "  Critique"  was  satisfied  in  1787.  The 
"Critique  of  Pure  Reason  "constitutes  the  fundamental  part  of  the 
Kantian  metaphysics ;  but  it  supplies  only  the  foundation  of  the 
analysis  even  of  speculative  reason.  It  seeks  to  resolve  the  origin 
and  abstract  validity  of  the  principles  of  knowledge,  not  the  applica- 
tion of  these  principles  to  the  knowledge  of  nature.  A  metaphysic 
of  nature  had  still  to  be  supplied.  This  Kant  provided  in  1786,  in 
his  "  Metaphysical  Elements  of  Physics,"  or  an  a  priori  analysis  of 
the  elements  which  constitute  matter,  by  him  explained  under  the 
conception  of  force,  instead  of  by  the  old  and  traditional  concep- 
tions of  solidity  anil  impenetrability.  This  work  is  in  some 
sort  a  supplement  to  the  earlier  metaphysic  of  Leibnitz,  and  an 
anticipation  of  the  later  philosophy  of  nature  by  Schelling.  The 
years  immediately  following  1781  were  also  marked  by  several 
minor  publications  of  Kant — in  physics,  the  philosophy  of  history, 
and  ethnology.  It  was  not  until  1788  that  the  second  part  of 
his  great  philosophical  system  was  given  to  the  world — the 
"Critique  of  Practical  Reason,"  which  forms  the  central  part  of 
his  moral  system,  as  the  earlier  "  Critique"  is  of  his  purely  spe- 
culative philosophy.  The  two  are,  in  fact,  correlative.  While 
the  analysis  of  reason,  viewed  as  practical,  implies  a  previous 
analysis  of  pure  intelligence,  the  latter  is  incomplete  and  must 
be  misunderstood  if  the  results  of  the  former  are  left  out  of 


account.  Other  works  of  Kant  which  appeared  about  this  time 
should  be  compared  with  the  second  "Critique"  in  order  to  attain 
a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  his  ethical  system,  and  of  the 
genius  of  his  philosophy  as  a  whole — in  particular  the  "Ground- 
work of  Ethics,"  published  in  1785,  which  Mr.  Semple's  excel- 
lent translation  has  placed  within  the  reach  of  English  readers, 
as  well  as  the  "Metaphysical  Elements  of  the  Science  of  Law,"  and 
the  "  Metaphysical  Elements  of  the  Science  of  Morals,"  published 
about  ten  years  later.  The  two  last  are  related  to  the  analysis 
of  the  practical,  very  much  as  the  "  Metaphysical  Elements  of 
Physics  "  are  to  that  of  the  speculative  reason.  This  group  of 
Kant's  writings  supplies  the  keystone  to  his  metaphysic  arch. 
It  embodies  an  ethical  doctrine  marked  by  a  severe  and  almost 
unequalled  grandeur,  and  resting  on  a  basis  that  is  absolute  and 
eternal.  In  this  highest  part  of  his  system,  Kant's  recognition  of 
Duty  as  absolute  virtually  heals  the  wounds  which  his  theory  of 
Truth  as  merely  relative,  that  is  intertwined  with  its  other  parts, 
might  seem  to  have  inflicted,  and  restores  that  intercourse  with 
reality  which  his  previously  demonstrated  narrowness  of  human 
understanding  appeared  to  forbid.  After  these  two  criticisms 
of  Reason — in  its  relations  to  science,  and  in  its  relations  to  life 
and  duty — had  been  completed,  the  third  and  last  part,  of  the 
philosophical  edifice  of  Kant  had  still  to  be  constructed.  His 
first  criticism  analyzed  man  exclusively  as  intelligent — as  re- 
lated to  knowledge  and  existence ;  his  second,  as  also  endowed 
with  will — a  responsible  agent  under  law.  It  still  remained  to 
examine  human  nature  as  endowed  with  sensibility  or  feeling. 
This  was  attempted  in  the  "Critique  of  Judgment"  in  1790, 
which  may  be  said  to  complete  the  Kantian  system  in  describing 
its  relations  toa>sthetics  and  natural  theology.  Thiswork  is  divided 
into  two  parts;  one  of  these  analyzes  our  sensibilities  to  beauty  and 
sublimity,  and  the  fine  arts;  the  other  reviews  the  ends  of  nature, 
and  contains  a  subjective  theory  of  teleology.  Before  the  last  of 
the  three  "Critiques"  was  published,  in  1790,  the  Kantian  philo- 
sophy was  beginning  to  produce  a  deep  impression  in  Germany, 
notwithstanding  the  rigidly  scientific  phraseology  in  which  it  was 
given  forth,  and  the  originality  of  the  course  which  its  author  had 
described  for  himself.  Its  doctrines  were  eagerly  debated  in  the 
universities.  The  German  intellectual  world  was  divided  into 
adversaries  and  partisans  of  Kant,  and  Konigsberg  was  for 
the  time  the  centre  of  interest  to  young  Germany.  The  new 
system  was  at  first  much  misunderstood.  Some  denied  its  claim 
to  originality;  others  condemned  it  as  a  dangerous  novelty,  which 
subverted  human  belief  in  God  and  immortality,  and  dissolved 
real  life  in  idealism.  Mendelssohn,  Feder,  Tiedemann,  Garve, 
Herder,  the  profound  but  mystical  Jacobi,  and  many  others, 
appeared  as  adverse  critics.  On  the  other  hand,  Kant  was 
gradually  surrounded  by  a  numerous  and  powerful  school,  by 
whom  his  doctrines  were  zealously  explained,  defended,  and 
applied  to  various  parts  of  human  knowledge.  Schulze,  Jacob, 
Beck,  Buhle,  Krug,  Fries,  Kiesewetter,  Tennemann,  and  a  host 
besides  in  different  parts  of  Germany,  developed  various  parts 
of  the  theory  of  man  on  the  basis  of  Kantianism.  Many  of 
them  were  professors  in  the  German  universities,  who  thus 
spread  the  doctrines  of  their  master  by  a  powerful  influence 
among  the  youth  of  the  nation,  with  effects  soon  manifest  in 
almost  every  part  of  literature  and  science.  It  was  only  by  a 
later  generation,  at  a  time  when  Fichte,  or  even  Schelling  or 
Hegel,  ruled  the  intellectual  classes  in  Germany,  that  the  Critical 
Philosophy  gained  a  hearing  among  the  intellectual  classes  in 
France  and  Great  Britain.  Nearly  thirty  years  after  the  last  of 
the  three  "  Critiques"  was  published  in  Germany,  the  Kantian 
system  was  becoming  known  in  France,  through  the  clear  and 
eloquent  expositions  of  the  great  founder  of  its  eclectic  school ; 
and  although  even  before  the  close  of  last  century  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present,  outlines  of  Kant's  system  were 
given  to  the  British  public  from  London  and  Edinburgh,  it  was 
not  until  the  first  quarter  of  the  century  was  passed  that  Kan- 
tianism began  to  influence  our  national  thought — first  through 
glimpses  offered  in  the  writings  of  Coleridge,  and  afterwards  oy 
means  of  the  more  ample  and  authoritative  essays  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  Opinion  in  England,  in  philosophy  and  theology, 
even  in  politics  and  physics,  is  now  greatly,  though  indirectly, 
modified  by  Kant,  the  influence  of  whose  doctrines  is  apparent 
in  the  most  advanced  ideas  on  the  nature  of  science  and  the 
limits  of  theological  controversy,  as  well  as  in  the  whole 
method  and  structure  of  the  greatest  British  philosophical  works 
of  the  nineteenth  century — those  of  Hamilton.     This  is  not  the 
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place  for  a  full  exposition  of  the  Critical  Philosophy,  and  only 
one  or  two  of  its  salient  features  can  be  even  referred  to.  Its 
aim  was  to  relieve  human  nature  and  science  from  the  pressure 
of  philosophical  scepticism,  by  means  of  a  critical  or  well-reasoned 

modificati >f  philosophical  dogmatism — to  save  a  relative  and 

limited  knowledge  for  man,  by  a  surrender  of  the  claim  to  a 
metaphysical  knowledge  of  a  transcendent  world  beyond  experi- 
ence. Like  Reid — whose  two  great  works  on  the  intellectual 
and  on  the  active  powers  were  published  in  the  same  decade 
of  last  century  as  the  speculative  and  practical  criticism  of  Kant 
— he  was  a  professed  leader  in  the  conservative  reaction  against 

ipticism  of  Hume.  Rut  the  many  subtle  and  speculative 
questioiis  treated  of  in  Kant's  theory  of  Science  and  of  Specula- 
tive Reason,  which  virtually  underlie  Reid's  theory  of  Common 
ire  hardly  recognized  at  all  by  the  Scottish  philosopher, 
nor  can  it  be  said  that  they  were  blended  with  our  insular  phi- 
losophy, until  it  had  experienced  the  influence  of  Hamilton. 
The  Common  Sense  of  Reid  is  more  akin  to  the  practical  than 
to  the  speculative  reason  of  Kant.  While  Reid  describes  our 
powers  of  intellect — sufficient  for  all  human  purposes,  Kant 
rather  analyzes  our  intellectual  impotence — which  unfits  us  for 
any  mental  enterprise  in  which  we  arc  required  to  comprehend 
the  irrelative  and  the  infinite.     The  existence  of  ultimate  and 

iry  propositions,  involved  in  our  knowledge  as  such,  is  a 
prominent  doctrine  both  in  the  early  Scottish  and  the  Kantian 
philosophy,  but  they  are  developed  after  a  more  subtile  scientific 
method  in  the  sensible  forms  and  the  twelve  categories  of  the 
understanding  of  Kant,  than  in  the  homelier  language  of  Reid 
and  his  immediate  disciples.  Reid  may  be  said  to  waive  a  detailed 
and  purely  speculative  answer  to  the  question,  What  are  the 
nature  and  limits  of  that  knowledge  of  reality  which  is  implied 
in  the  ultimate  propositions?  The  answer  is  the  theme  of  the 
but  part  of  Kant's  critical  analysis  of  speculative  reason,  where 
he  lavs  hare  the  antinomies  or  paralogisms  of  reason,  when  it 
endeavours  to  carry  speculation  beyond  the  boundanes  assigned 
it  by  its  very  nature  in  a  finite  intelligence.  In  his  demonstra- 
tion of  our  absolute  speculative  inability  to  comprehend  Man, 
the  World,  or  God,  and  in  his  development  of  the  tissue  of  con- 
tradietions  in  which  we  land  ourselves  when  we  make  the  attempt, 
Kant  seems  at  first  to  be  carrying  forward,  with  greater  power 
than  the  Scottish  sceptic  himself,  the  iconoclastic  task  of  David 
Hume.  It  is  not  till  we  turn  with  him  from  Truth  to  Duty, 
that  the  insight  we  have  obtained  of  man's  intellectual  or  scientific 
weakness  is  found  to  contribute  to  his  moral  strength  and  dignity  ; 
and  that  having  been  taught  through  reflection  that  we  cannot 
absolutely  comprehend  God  and  the  universe,  we  learn  with 
reverence  to  submit  to  the  awful  law  which  claims  the  absolute 
regulation  of  our  actions.  Kant  demonstrates  the  finitude  of 
reason  in  man,  but  not  its  essential  fallibility  ;  and  if,  like 
Hamilton,  be  has  left  a  deeper  impression  of  the  boundaries  of 
knowledge  than  of  what  we  can  know  within  these  boundaries, 
the  philosophical  student  will  recollect  that  truth  advances  in 
the  human  mind,  as  it  were,  by  sideway  moves.  We  must 
exaggerate  the  place  of  each  of  its  parts  in  turn,  in  order  that  on 
the  whole  it  may  gain  fresh  ground. 

Kant's  life  as  an  author  did  not  close  with  his  "  Critiques." 
Physics,  history,  politics,  and  anthropology  were  discussed  in 
various  articles  and  treatises,  in  the  interval  between  1790  and 
his  death  in  1804.  But  the  most  remarkable  works  of  this 
closing  period  are  those  which  relate  to  natural  theology,  and 
the  theory  of  religion.  In  1792  the  first  part  of  his  book  on 
ion  within  the  bounds  of  Pure  Reason,"  appeared  in  the 
Journal,  and  occasioned  a  collision  on  matters  of  theology 
between  Kant  and  the  Prussian  government,  by  whom  the  pub- 
lication of  the  remainder  of  the  work  was  forbidden.  Some  of 
the  German  universities  had,  however,  in  questions  of  this  sort, 
a  right  of  appellate  jurisdiction.  Kant  referred  the  case  to  the 
theological  faculty  of  Kbnigsberg,  and  the  publication  of  the 
whole  work,  which  appeared  in  1793,  was  sanctioned  by  the 
university.  The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  represent  the  moral  and 
spiritual  part  of  Christianity  as  an  element,  that  is,  independent  of 
the  history  and  metaphysics  doctrine  with  which  it  is  associated; 
and  thus  permanently  to  reconcile  with  reason  all  essential 
religious  belief  or  feeling,  by  placing  this  last  above  the  changes 
and  chances  of  historical  and  scientific  controversy.  The  /aW  of  a 
viir. ■citlimg  revelation  is  left  undecided.  Kant  confines  himself 
to  the  theory  of  its  possibility,  urging  at  the  same  time  that  tho 
only  final  proof  of  its  truth  must  lie  in  the  harmony  of  its  con- 


tents with  reason  and  conscience.  Language  like  that  contained 
in  this  work  naturally  occasioned  opposition,  not  merely  among 
the  ignorant  and  bigoted,  but  among  devout  and  thoughtful 
persons.  Kant  was  at  the  same  time  visited  by  the  displeasure 
of  the  king,  who  exacted  a  pledge  from  him  to  refrain  in  future 
from  lecturing  or  writing  on  questions  of  theology — a  pledge 
which  he  observed  till  the  death  of  Frederick  in  1797,  which, 
according  to  his  understanding,  set  him  free  from  the  engage- 
ment. He  then  pressed  his  theory  of  religion  anew  on  the 
world  in  another  work,  along  with  the  correspondence  to  which 
his  former  essay  had  given  rise.  This  theological  collision  seri- 
ously affected  the  tranquillity  of  the  aged  philosopher.  He 
gradually  withdrew  from  society,  and  about  1797  closed  his 
public  labours  in  the  university  with  which  he  had  been  associated, 
first  as  a  lecturer,  and  afterwards  as  a  professor,  since  175"). 

Kant's  life  after  his  retirement  from  the  chair  showed  a  gradual 
decay  of  bodily  and  mental  power.  One  of  his  last  efforts  as  an 
author  was  a  condemnatory  criticism  of  Fichte,  whose  system  was 
then  rising  into  notice.  Kant's  "Logic"  and  his  "Physical 
Geography"  were  given  to  the  world  by  his  pupils;  the  former 
in  1800  by  Jasche,  and  the  latter  by  Rink  in  1802.  About 
this  time  his  memory  began  to  fail,  and  he  suffered  much  from 
weakness  and  restlessness.  On  the  12th  of  February,  180-1,  he 
peacefully  passed  away,  within  about  two  months  of  his  eightieth 
year ;  and  a  few  days  after,  his  mortal  remains  were  lowered  into 
the  academic  vault  of  Konigsberg,  in  presence  of  the  University 
and  a  great  multitude  of  spectators  from  all  parts  of  Prussia. 

In  the  first  forty-six  years  of  his  life,  Kant  had  to  struggle 
with  poverty,  and  it  was  not  till  he  was  elected  professor  in  177<i, 
that  he  had  the  means  of  maintaining  a  household  of  his  own. 
He  was  never  married.  His  daily  life  was  marked  by  undeviating 
regularity.  He  was  small,  thin,  and  constitutionally  feeble;  but 
by  a  curiously  careful  attention  to  the  laws  of  health,  he  was 
almost  never  ill  during  all  his  long  and  laborious  life,  and  he  pre- 
served the  studious  habits,  which  he  formed  in  youth  on  principles 
of  reason  and  experience,  into  extreme  old  age.  During  his 
professorship,  his  man-servant  awoke  him  all  the  year  round  at 
a  quarter  before  five.  Soon  after,  he  received  bis  morning  meal ; 
after  which  he  read  or  meditated  till  seven,  when  he  went  to 
lecture.  His  lectures  were  for  the  most  part  extemporaneous, 
founded  on  a  few  jottings — written  on  slips  of  paper  or  on  books 
— the  fruits  of  deep  previous  thought.  He  never  delivered 
doctrine  which  he  had  not  pondered  much  and  long,  and  his 
wonderful  memory  readily  supplied  the  abundant  analogies  and 
anecdotes  by  which  he  illustrated  what  he  delivered.  Unlike 
his  books,  his  lectures  were  expressed  in  an  easy  conversational 
style,  and  presented  suggestive  principles,  from  which  the  reflec- 
tive part  of  his  audience  might  unfold  his  subject  for  themselves, 
rather  than  an  exhaustive  exposition  or  system.  After  lecturing 
he  spent  the  day  till  one  o'clock  in  his  study.  At  one,  what 
was  with  him  the  social  hour  of  the  day  commenced.  He 
dined,  and  almost  always  had  some  friends  to  join  him  then — 
professors,  physicians,  ecclesiastics,  merchants,  foreigners,  and 
young  students — whose  varied  talk  was  one  of  his  chief  daily 
pleasures  and  means  for  gaining  knowledge.  On  these  occasions 
Kant  usually  banished  his  philosophy,  and  talked  with  great 
interest  on  physics,  politics,  and  the  ordinary  topics  of  the  day, 
often  prolonging  the  conversation  till  the  afternoon  was  far 
spent.  His  solitary  walk,  which  no  weather  or  change  of  season 
ever  interrupted,  followed  soon  after  dinner.  It  was  usually 
taken  alone,  that  he  might  meditate  in  quiet.  On  his  return 
he  frequented  the  reading-room,  for  newspapers  and  politics 
were  a  great  temptation  to  him.  The  remainder  of  the  evening, 
till  ten  o'clock  when  he  retired  to  rest,  was  given  to  reflection, 
and  in  part,  as  the  night  approached,  to  light  reading,  by  which 
he  calmed  his  mind  after  the  labour  of  philosophical  thought. 
and  invited  sleep.  Kant  was  a  great  thinker,  rather  than  a 
great  reader,  and  his  reading  was  very  miscellaneous.  Com- 
pared with  Leibnitz,  Cousin,  or  Hamilton,  he  knew  little  of 
the  speculative  opinions  of  the  past,  and  was  indifferent  to  the 
history  of  speculation — in  this  respect  resembling  Des  Cartes, 
Mah -branche,  Locke,  and  Hume.  His  own  collection  of  hooks 
was  small,  but  he  was  accustomed  to  receive  works  in  sheets 
from  his  publishers,  and  to  read  all  the  new  catalogues.  The 
furniture  and  general  style  of  his  house  was  of  the  simplest  kind, 
and  displayed  the  magnanimous  independence  of  fashion  and 
appearance  which  might  be  expected  from  his  unselfish  and  stoical 
character.     His  life  was  a  culture  of  reason  and  will,  more  than 


feeling,  in  which  lie  was  relatively  deficient.  His  devotional 
sensibilities  were  probably  feeble,  and  he  seldom  encouraged  them 
bv  attendance  at  any  public  religious  service.  His  love  for  truth 
and  honesty,  and  his  philosophical  independence,  have  been 
hardly  equalled  by  the  best  and  greatest  men.  Tor  well-nigh 
eighty  years  this  grand  old  German  followed  out,  under  the  light 
of  reason  and  conscience,  the  life  of  intellectual  toil  and  conquest 
he  had  described  for  himself;  never  in  all  these  years  travelling 
more  than  forty  miles  from  his  own  Konigsberg,  while  his 
thinking  there,  even  in  his  lifetime,  and  still  more  since  his  death, 
manifested  its  power  in  the  great  modifications  of  opinion  which 
it  has  produced  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world. — A.  C.  F. 

KANTEMIR,  Antiochus  Dmitrijvitch,  Prince,  was 
bom  at  Constantinople  on  the  10th  September,  1708.  Son  of 
the  hospodar  of  Moldavia,  he  was  first  educated  at  Kharkov 
then  at  Moscow.  In  1722  he  went  with  his  father  to  the 
Persian  war,  and  afterwards  resumed  his  studies  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. In  1731  he  was  appointed  resident  at  the  court  of 
Britain.  Later  his  rank  was  raised  to  that  of  ambassador,  and 
in  1738  he  went  in  that  capacity  to  Paris.  He  died  in  Paris  in 
1774.  In  diplomacy  he  had  not  neglected  his  scholarship,  and 
wrote  many  satires  esteemed  for  originality  and  force.  He  also 
translated  Horace,  Fontenelle's  Plurality  of  Worlds,  Montes- 
quieu's Persian  Letters,  and  some  of  the  classics. — P.  E.  D. 

KARLSTADT.  See  Carolostadt. 
*  KARR,  Jean  Baptiste  Alphonse,  bom  at  Paris  on  the 
4th  November,  1808,  was  the  son  of  a  music-master,  enjoy- 
ing a  high  reputation  as  a  pianist.  Entering  the  college 
Bourbon,  he  acquitted  himself  with  distinction  as  a  student. 
He  became  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  same  seminary,  when  his 
studies  were  completed.  He  then  wrote  sentimental  verses. 
Some  of  his  poetical  productions  he  sent  to  the  editor  of  the 
Figaro,  who  commended  his  efforts,  but  recommended  him  to 
abandon  verse  for  prose.  He  adopted  the  advice,  and  in  1832 
published  a  novel  entitled  "  Sous  les  tilleuls."  Meeting  with 
success,  it  was  followed  in  1833  by  "  Une  heure  trop  tard;"  in 
1834  by  "Fa  Dieze;"  in  1835  by  "Vendredi  soir;"  and  in 
1836  by  "Le  chemin  le  plus  court" — works  which  secured  for 
their  author  a  place  among  the  most  popular  writers  in  France. 
Between  1838  and  1842  M.  Karr  wrote  a-series  of  tales  which 
have  been  much  admired.  They  included  "  Genevieve,"  one  of  the 
author's  most  graceful  productions.  During  the  same  period 
he  became  editor  of  the  Figaro,  and  established  a  satirical  pub- 
lication named  "Les  Guepes."  It  was  a  criticism  in  this  work 
which  provoked  a  sensitive  female  writer  to  make  an  attempt 
upon  his  life.  The  injured  woman,  armed  with  a  dagger, 
hid  herself  in  the  street  near  the  author's  house ;  she  sprung 
upon  him  as  he  passed,  and  attempted  to  stab  him.  The 
assault  fortunately  resulted  in  nothing  more  serious  than  a 
slight  wound  on  the  back.  After  this  time  M.  Karr  devoted 
much  attention  to  horticulture,  contributing  to  the  press  many 
articles  on  floriculture  and  flower  shows.  In  1845  he  turned  to 
account  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  on  these  subjects  in  a  work 
entitled  "  Voyage  autour  de  mon  Jardin,"  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English.  Since  then  his  chief  works  are  "  La  famille 
Alain,"  1848  ;  "Histoire  de  Rose  et  de  Jean  Duchemin,"  1849; 
"ClovisGosselin,"1851 ;  "Agatheet  Ce'cile;"  "Fort  en  theme;" 
and  "  Promenades  hors  de  mon  Jardin."  His  works  display 
much  fertility  of  invention  and  originality  of  thought.  They 
abound  with  felicitous  and  graphic  touches,  which  impress  the 
reader  with  the  conviction  that  the  author  is  drawing  his  inspi- 
ration from  personal  reminiscences,  and  they  everywhere  display 
a  mixture  of  light  and  piquant  irony  with  poetic  feeling,  which 
gives  them  a  peculiar  charm. — G.  B-y. 

KATER,  Henry,  a  British  military  officer  and  man  of 
science,  was  bom  at  Bristol  on  the  16th  of  April,  1777,  of  a 
family  of  German  extraction,  and  died  in  London  on  the  26th 
of  April,  1835.  In  1808  he  entered  the  army,  in  which  he 
attained  the  rank  of  captain  and  the  appointment  of  brigade- 
major  of  the  eastern  district.  He  was  for  some  time  employed 
on  the  Indian  survey,  then  conducted  by  Colonel  Lambton.  In 
1818  he  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  His  scientific 
labours  were  directed  chiefly  to  mechanics,  geodesy,  and  astro- 
nomy, and  were  characterized  by  great  industry  and  exactness. 
Most  of  their  results  are  to  be  found  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions from  1813  to  1830.  His  only  separate  work  was  a 
treatise  on  mechanics,  published  in  Lardncr's  Cabinet  Cyclo- 
paedia.    Two  of  his  scientific  inventions  arc  of  very  great  utility. 


One  is  the  "  reversible  pendulum;"  being  a  bar  which  is  made 
to  oscillate  when  hung  alternately  from  two  points  of  suspension 
at  opposite  sides  of  its  centre  of  gravity,  the  position  of  those 
points  being  adjusted  until  oscillations  are  performed  about 
them  in  exactly  equal  times :  the  distance  between  these  points 
then  gives,  according  to  a  well-known  mechanical  principle, 
the  length  of  the  equivalent  simple  pendulum.  By  means  .if 
this  instrument  Kater  ascertained,  in  1818,  the  length  of  the 
simple  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  at  London  with  a  degree  of 
accuracy  unattained  before. — (Phil.  Trans.,  1818-19.)  The 
other  is  the  "collimator,"  a  valuable  instrument  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  astronomical  telescopes. —  (Phil.  Trans.,  1825-29.) 
He  made  various  important  verifications  and  comparisons  of 
the  standards  of  weight  and  measure  in  Britain,  France,  and 
Russia.— W.  J.  M.  R. 

KAUFMANN,  Maria  Angelica,  was  bom  at  Schwarzen- 
berg,  near  Bregenz,  in  the  Vorarlberg  in  1742.  Her  father,  Joseph 
Kaufmann,  who  was  a  portrait-painter,  soon  discovered  his  child's 
ability,  and  bestowed  great  care  on  her  education ;  he  took  her 
when  still  young  to  Milan,  and  in  1763  to  Rome.  In  1765 
Angelica  visited  Venice,  and  in  that  year  came  with  Lady  Went- 
worth  to  England,  where  she  was  well  received,  and  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1768  was  elected  one  of 
the  original  thirty-six  members.  In  1781  she  married  Antonio 
Zucchi,  a  Venetian  painter  and  an  associate  of  the  academy  in 
London.  They  went  together  to  Rome  in  1782,  where  Angelica 
died  in  1807.  Though  Angelica  was  a  very  feeble  painter, 
she  was  a  very  accomplished  woman,  especially  in  languages. 
The  celebrated  Winckelinann  was  astonished  at  her  facility  in 
speaking  German,  Italian,  French,  and  English.  The  prints 
after  her  works  are  numerous,  and  she  engraved  some  plates 
herself.  —  (Lipowsky,  Baierisches  Kunstler- Lexicon;  Gi)the, 
WincJcelmann  und  sein  Jahrhundert.) — R.  N.  W. 

KAUNITZ,  Wenceslas  Anton,  Prince  of,  and  Count  of 
Rietberg,  an  Austrian  statesman,  born  at  Vienna  in  1711 ;  died 
24th  June,  1794.  From  1732  to  1735  he  travelled  in  Germany, 
Italy,  France,  and  England.  On  his  return  he  was  named  Aulie 
councillor  by  Charles  VI.,  and  imperial  commissioner  to  the  diet 
at  Ratisbon.  In  1741  Maria  Theresa  sent  him  to  Rome  as  am- 
bassador, and  in  1742  to  Turin.  In  these  missions  he  obtained 
great  credit.  In  1744  he  was  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Charles 
of  Lorraine,  governor  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  in  the  absence  of 
that  prince  was  charged  with  the  government  of  the  provinces. 
In  1746,  when  Brussels  surrendered  to  the  French,  Kaunitz 
made  favourable  terms,  which  allowed  the  government  and  troops 
to  retire  to  Antwerp,  and  when  Antwerp  fell  he  retired  to  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  where  in  1748  he  was  ambassador  to  the  congress,  and 
signed  the  peace  on  the  part  of  Austria.  In  1750  he  was  ambas- 
sador at  the  court  of  Louis  XV.,  and  paid  his  court  so  successfully 
to  Madame  De  Pompadour  that  he  secured  an  alliance  between 
France  and  Austria,  and  defeated  the  Prussian  diplomatist, 
greatly  to  the  chagrin  of  Frederick  II.  He  had  previously 
entered  the  famed  order  of  the  golden  fleece,  and  honours  now 
fell  thickly  on  him.  The  government  of  the  empire  was  virtually 
in  his  hands ;  he  was  made  knight  of  St.  Stephen  of  Hungary, 
and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  hereditary  prince.  With  Francis  and 
Joseph  II.  his  influence  rather  declined ;  but  he  went  with  Joseph 
to  Neustadt  in  1770,  and  met  the  king  of  Prussia.  After  this  lie 
discontinued  attendance  at  court,  but  was  frequently  visited  by 
the  emperor ;  and  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  Joseph's  reforms 
emanated  from  Kaunitz.  Rome  hated  the  innovations,  and  stig- 
matized Kaunitz  as  "  il  ministro  eretico."  Under  Leopold  II. 
he  was  again  at  the  head  of  affairs ;  but  his  career  had  been 
completed,  and  he  sought  retirement  at  the  accession  of  Francis 
II.  He  was  carried  off  at  last  by  a  cold,  neglected  or  impro- 
perly treated.  Kaunitz  was  a  man  of  immense  information, 
could  speak  five  or  six  languages,  had  travelled  much,  studied 
hard,  seen  the  world,  had  great  abilities,  and,  as  Voltaire  said  of 
him,  he  was  as  "  active  in  the  cabinet  as  the  king  of  Prussia 
in  the  field."  So  great  was  his  influence  that  he  was  called  in 
jest  the  "  coachman  of  Europe."  A  thorough  Austrian,  he  hated 
Prussia,  and  was  repaid  in  kind.  In  attention  he  verged  on  foppery, 
and  procured  all  his  personal  equipments — dress,  linen,  watches, 
jewellery — and  even  furniture  and  carriages,  from  Paris.  Among 
his  other  peculiarities  was  the  singular  habit  of  living  in  close 
rooms,  hermetically  scaled  against  the  invasion  of  the  atmos- 
phere. The  air  was  his  grand  enemy,  which  he  could  never  be 
prevailed  on  to  encounter  unless  rolled  up  in  a  fortification  of 


garments.  He  was  a  founder  of  academies  and  schools,  a  patron 
of  art  and  a  friend  of  progress,  and,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the 
'..est  ministers  that  Austria  has  ever  had. — P.  E.  D. 

KAYE,John,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  the  Bon  of  Mr.  Abraham 
i  linen-draper  living  at  Angel  Bow,  Hammersmith;  he 
ii  iu  17s:;.     After  receiving  his  elementary  education  at 
Hammersmith,  he  removed  to  Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  and  in 
1  HO  1    proceeded  B.A.     In   1814  he  became  master  of  Christ 
Church,  and  graduated  as  B.D.     In  1815  he  took  his  doctor's 
In  L816  he  succeeded  Dr.  Watson  as  regius  professor 
of  divinity  ;  in  1820  he  obtained  the  see  of  Bristol,  and  in  1827 
be  was  translated  to  Lincoln,  shortly  alter  which  he  resigned  his 
mastership  and  his  professorship.     In  18-18  Dr.  Kayc  was  elected 
visitor   of  Balliol   college,   Oxford.      lie   was    also   F.B.S.,   and 
chancellor  of  the  province  of  Canterbury.      In  1815  he  married 
the  daughter  of  John  Mortlock,  Esq.,  of  Abingdon  Hall,  Cam- 
bridgeshire,   lie  died  on  19th  February,  1853.    He  left  several 
valuable  contributions  to  theological  literature. — W.  C.  II. 

KAYE  or  KEYE,  John.     See  Caius. 

*  KAY-SI1UTTI.E  WORTH,  Sir  John  Phillips,  Bart, 
an  eminent  promoter  of  the  education  of  the  people,  was  born  in 
1804.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  as  a  student,  and  took  the  degree  of 
M  1).,  and  subsequently  prosecuted  his  studies  on  the  continent. 
A  pamphlet  which  he  published  "On  the  Moral  and  Physical 
condition  of  the  Working  Classes  employed  in  the  Cotton 
Manufacture  in  Manchester,"  attracted  the  attention  of  Earl 
Russell,  and  induced  him  to  solicit  its  able  and  accomplished 
author  to  enter  the  public  service.  When  the  new  poor-law 
bill  for  England  was  enacted,  Dr.  Kay  was  appointed  to  organize 
the  unions  in  the  Norfolk  district,  which  he  accomplished  in  a 
masterly  manner,  making  at  the  same  time  provision  for  the 
education  of  the  pauper  children.  On  the  formation  of  the 
committee  of  privy  council  on  education  in  1839,  Dr.  Kay  was 
appointed  secretary  to  that  body;  and  to  him  the  construction  of 
the  vast  educational  system  which  has  grown  up  under  the  care 
and  control  of  the  committee,  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed.  He 
strenuously  and  successfully  resisted  the  claims  of  the  high 
church  clergy  to  the  exclusive  control  of  the  national  schools, 
and  insisted  on  the  admission  of  the  laity  to  a  share  in  the 
management.  <m  his  retirement  from  the  office  of  secretary  in 
1849,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  he  was  rewarded  for  his 
important  services  with  a  baronetcy.  He  had  previously  ( 1842) 
assumed  the  name  of  Shuttleworth  on  his  marriage  to  the  heiress 
of  the  ancient  family  of  Shuttleworth  of  Gawthorpc  Hall,  Lan- 
cashire. Although  he  has  quitted  office,  Sir  James  continues 
still  to  take  the  deepest  interest  in  the  progress  of  education, 
and  in  other  important  philanthropic  schemes. — J.  T. 

KAZIN't  ZY  or  KAZINSKY,  Ferencz,  a  Hungarian  writer 
who  distinguished  himself  as  the  chief  promoter  of  the  revival  of 
his  national  language  and  literature,  was  born  at  Er-Semlyen  in 
the  county  of  Bihar,  in  1759,  of  a  noble  protestant  family,  and 
died  of  cholera  in  1831.  Two  or  three  collections  of  his  works 
have  appeared,  the  last  and  best  in  1843-44. — B.  II.  C. 

KEAOH,  Benjamin,  an  eminent  divine  and  author,  born  in 
on  29th  February,  1640,  and  did,  18th  duly,  1704,  at 
Southwark.  He  was  a  man  of  plain  education,  of  vigorous 
mind,  and  of  extensive  scriptural  knowledge.  While  quite  a 
youth  he  became  pastor  of  the  church  at  Winslow,  Bucks,  and 
by  his  boldness  and  power  as  a  preacher,  he  provoked  the 
hostility  of  the  authorities,  and  soon  after  the  Restoration  was 
imprisoned  at  Aylesbury.  On  his  release  he  wrote  a  book  called 
"The  Child's  Instructor,"  maintaining  the  right  of  laymen  to 
preach,  and  denying  infant  baptism.  For  this  publication  he 
v,  as  t  rid  before  Chief-justice  Hyde,  and  again  imprisoned  and 
put  in  the  pillory.  In  1668  he  removed  to  London,  where  he 
i  pastor  of  the  church  over  which  Dr.  Gill  afterwards 
presided.  Here  he  laboured  with  great  acceptance.  His  con- 
ion  numbered  a  thousand  persons,  while  with  his  pen  he 
defended  his  views  against  Baxter,  Flavel,  Burkitt,  and  others. 
As  a  controversialist  he  was  remarkably  calm  and  fair.  For 
integrity,  charity,  and  devotedness  he  was  eminent,  and  gained 
the  respeel  and  affection  of  all  parties.  The  works  by  which 
he  is  best  known  arc — "  A  Key  to  open  Scripture  .Metaphors," 
:  and  "  An  Exposition  of  the  Parables,"  1704 — both  in 
folio.  He  was  the  author  of  forty-three  works  in  all — eighteen 
practical,  sixteen  polemical,  and  nine  poetical. — J.  A.,  L. 

KEAN,   Edmi  SD,  was  born  at   London,  in   Castle  Street, 


Leicester  Square,  between  1787  and  1790.  His  father,  who 
bore  the  same  name,  is  said  to  have  been  a  stage  carpenter;  his 
mother  was  a  Miss  Ann  Carey,  an  actress  at  minor  theatres  and 
in  booths.  During  his  early  years  Kean  was  indebted  for  such 
little  education  as  he  received  to  an  acquaintance  of  his  mother, 
Miss  Tidswell,  also  an  actress,  who  began  to  bring  him  up  to 
her  own  profession  so  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  to  understand 
anything.  His  mother,  observing  his  aptitude  for  dramatic 
performance,  then  took  him  under  her  own  charge,  and  acted 
with  him  at  booths  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  On  one 
occasion  they  performed  before  George  III.  at  Windsor,  and 
Master  Kean  was  requested  by  his  majesty  to  exhibit  his  powers 
of  recitation,  which  he  did  to  the  great  delight  of  the  king  and 
his  own  profit.  This  was  his  first  success.  Many  years  passed 
over  Kean's  head  before  a  second  success  came,  and  they  were 
years  of  privation  and  vicissitude.  But  it  did  come  at  last.  On 
the  2Gth  January,  1814,  the  Drury  Lane  playbill  announced 
the  Merchant  of  Venice — Shylock.  Mr.  Kean,  "from  the  Exeter 
theatre."  "  I  went  to  see  him,"  says  Hazlitt  the  critic,  "  the 
first  night  of  his  appearing  in  Shylock.  The  boxes  were  empty, 
and  the  pit  not  half  full;  the  whole  presented  a  dreary,  hopeless 
aspect.  I  was  in  considerable  apprehension  for  the  result.  From 
the  first  scene  in  which  Mr.  Kean  came  on,  my  doubts  were  at 
an  end."  The  fortune  of  the  house  and  the  fame  of  the  actor  in 
fact  were  established.  From  that  night  Kean  acquired  the  repu- 
tation, which  he  still  enjoys,  of  having  been  one  of  the  greatest 
tragedians  which  this  or  any  other  country  ever  produced.  His 
success  was  unfortunately  interrupted  by  a  scandal  which,  after 
receiving  judicial  investigation,  resulted  in  his  being  driven  from 
the  boards  both  at  London  and  Edinburgh.  He  never  recovered 
from  this  blow.  His  habits  of  dissoluteness  grew  upon  him  ;  he 
was  a  lost  man.  Mr.  Kean  died  at  Richmond  on  the  15th  May, 
1833.  The  parts  in  which  he  principally  shone  were  Shylock, 
Othello,  Richard  III.,  and  Sir  Giles  Overreach.  Those  who 
desire  a  more  copious  account  of  Kean  may  find  it  in  Procter's 
life  of  the  actor,  2  vols.,  1835.— W.  C.  H. 

KEANE,  John,  first  Lord,  a  distinguished  military  officer, 
was  the  second  son  of  Sir  John  Keane,  Bart,  of  Belmont,  in 
the  county  of  Waterford,  and  was  born  in  1781.  He  entered 
the  army  in  1793,  and  advancing  by  gradual  promotion,  he 
obtained  in  1799  a  company  in  the  44th  foot,  and  served  suc- 
cessively in  Egypt,  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  Martinique, 
where  he  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Fort  Dessaix.  In  1812  b  i 
attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel;  and  having  joined  the 
British  army  in  the  Peninsula,  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  a  brigade  in  the  third  division,  and  distinguished  himself 
in  the  battles  of  Yittoria,  the  Pyrenees,  Nivelle,  Orthes,  and 
Toulouse.  At  the  peace  of  1814  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  major-general,  and  sent  to  the  West  Indies  with  a  body  of 
troops,  destined  to  co-operate  with  Admiral  Cochrane  in  the 
attack  on  New  Orleans,  where  he  was  severely  wounded.  In 
1823  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in 
Jamaica,  a  post  which  he  held  until  1830;  and  during  eighteen 
months  of  that  time  he  administered  the  civil  government  of 
the  island  also.  In  1833  General  Keane  succeeded  Sir  Colin 
Halket  in  command  of  the  forces  at  Bombay;  and  in  1838,  on 
the  resignation  of  Sir  Henry  Fane,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  forces  destined  to  operate  against  Scinde  on  the 
invasion  of  Dost  Mahomed.  The  army  entered  Cabul  in  May, 
1839,  and  on  the  21st  of  July  invested  the  fortress  of  Ghuznee, 
which  was  deemed  impregnable,  and  was  garrisoned  by  three 
thousand  five  hundred  Affghan  soldiers,  with  an  abundant  supply 
of  arms,  provisions,  and  stores.  But  on  the  23rd,  after  a  des- 
perate struggle,  the  gates  were  blown  in  and  the  fortress  captured, 
with  the  loss  of  only  two  hundred  of  the  assailants.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  brilliant  exploit,  Dost  Mahomed  took  to  flight 
on  the  approach  of  the  British  army  to  Cabul,  and  the  war 
terminated  in  the  submission  of  the  country.  General  Keane 
was  rewarded  with  a  peerage,  together  with  the  thanks  of  both 
houses  of  parliament  and  of  the  Easl  India  Company,  and  with 
a  pension  of  £2000  a  year  to  himself  and  the  two  next  suc- 
cessors in  the  title.      He  died  in  18  11. — J.  T. 

KEATS,  John,  poet,  was  bom  in  Moornelds  on  the  29th  of 
.  1795.  He  was  sent  to  school  at  Enfield,  under  the 
father  of  Mr.  Cowden  Clarke.  In  early  youth  he  appt 
have  been  strong  and  healthy,  the  insidious  disease  which  cut 
him  off  in  his  prime  having  then  made  no  sign.  As  a  lad  ho 
was  studious,  diversifying  his  reading  of  the  Latin  poets  by  the 


perusal  of  Shakspeare  and  Spenser,  for  the  latter  of  whom  he 
early  entertained  a  high  admiration.  Greek  he  is  said  to  have 
taught  himself  later  in  life.  His  apprenticeship  to  a  surgeon 
was  a  choice  of  profession  uncongenial  to  a  mind  so  sensitive 
and  delicate ;  and  it  is  not  a  matter  for  surprise  that  he  eariy 
exchanged  the  scalpel  for  the  pen.  His  juvenile  poetic  essays 
attracted  the  notice  of  Leigh  Hunt,  who  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  introducing  him  to  puhlic  notice.  A  small  volume  of  verses 
appearing  in  1817,  and  falling  still  bom,  was  shortly  followed 
by  the  publication  of  "  Endymion."  This  was  severely,  nay, 
savagely  handled  by  the  Quarterly,  less  perhaps  on  account  of  its 
faults — which,  it  must  be  confessed,  were  not  few — than  because 
of  the  poet's  connection  with  Hunt,  the  impersonation  and 
martyr-by-proxy  of  a  party  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  Review 
in  question.  This  virulent  attack,  according  to  some  authorities, 
embittered  the  life  and  hastened  the  death  of  Keats ;  and  the 
evidence  of  Byron  and  Shelley  gave  weight  to  this  assertion. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  Keats,  inordinately  praised  and  inordi- 
nately blamed  by  his  friends  and  enemies,  respectively,  never  had 
the  advantage  of  impartial  judgment  or  considerate  criticism.  Yet 
there  is  to  be  seen  in  his  letters  a  spirit  of  self-examination  so 
searching  and  modest,  as  scarcely  to  bear  out  the  assertion  of 
Shelley  that  the  Quarterly  notice  rendered  him  almost  insane, 
and  arguing  anything  but  that  morbid  vanity  which  alone  could 
have  thus  intensified  his  suffering  under  an  attack  so  obviously 
unfair  and  coarse.  But  even  had  his  feelings  been  as  acute  as 
they  have  been  described,  the  sensitiveness  was  more  probably  the 
result  than  the  cause  of  disease — the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  rather 
than  the  germinating  of  the  seed.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
he  imp  tired  his  own  health  by  the  unremitting  care  he  bestowed 
on  a  brother,  who  died  of  the  same  disease — consumption.  In 
the  year  of  that  brother's  death,  he  met  with  a  lady  who  in- 
spired him  with  a  passion  that  only  ceased  with  his  life,  and  by 
its  intensity,  added  to  the  anxiety  arising  from  the  pressure  of 
pecuniary  embarrassment,  may  not  improbably  have  aggravated 
his  illness.  His  third  volume  of  poems,  containing  "Hyperion," 
was  given  to  the  world  in  1820,  and  was  better  received  than 
its  predecessor.  The  kindly  yet  just  words  of  Jeffrey  in  the 
Edinburgh,  must  have  been  a  consoling  guarantee  to  the  young 
poet  that  his  belief  in  his  own  genius  would  be  endorsed  by 
coming  ages.  But  for  all  other  purposes — whether  to  inspire 
with  confidence,  to  urge  to  greater  study  and  care,  or  to  stimulate 
to  fresh  effort — they  came  too  late.  One  night  as  he  was  getting 
into  bed  he  spat  blood.  His  professional  knowledge  at  once 
revealed  to  him  the  progress  of  consumption — "  It  is  arterial 
blood — that  drop  is  my  death-warrant."  Nevertheless  toward 
spring  he  rallied,  but  only  to  sink  again  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
For  a  few  weeks  he  was  tended  by  her  for  whom  alone  he  cared 
to  retain  life ;  then  it  was  necessary  to  try  the  climate  of  Italy, 
as  a  last  resource.  His  friend  Severn  the  artist,  sacrificing 
professional  prospects  for  his  friend,  a  fact  honourable  to  both, 
devoted  himself  to  Keats.  They  went  first  to  Naples,  then  to 
Rome.  Here  after  some  weeks  of  intense  agony,  which  at  times 
clouded  his  mind  with  the  violence  of  delirium,  Keats  grew  com- 
posed and  peaceful.  But  the  calm  was  that  of  dissolution.  On 
the  27th  of  February,  1821,  he  passed  away  as  if  in  a  sleep,  his 
last  murmur  being,  "  Thank  God  it  has  come ! "  Mere  existence 
had  latterly  become  such  anguish,  that  he  had  watched  his 
physician's  face  for  the  fatal  announcement  as  eagerly  as  some 
invalids  do  for  the  hope  of  a  brief  reprieve.  He  was  buried  in 
the  protestant  cemetery  at  Rome,  "an  open  space  among  the 
ruins  covered  in  winter  with  violets  and  daisies,"  those  daisies 
of  which  he  said  so  touchingly,  in  his  last  moments,  that  he  could 
"  feel  them  growing  over  him."  Shelley  adds,  "  It  might  make 
one  in  love  with  death  to  think  that  one  should  be  buried  in  so 
sweet  a  place."  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  not  far  from  the  spot 
where  Keats  reposes  under  the  inscription  chosen  by  himself— 
"  Here  lies  one  whose  name  was  writ  on  water" — a  stone  with  the 
brief  epitaph,  "  Cor  Cordium,"  marks  where  the  heart  of  Shelley 
is  at  rest  for  ever.  Keats'  face  was  one  of  almost  feminine  beauty, 
marred  slightly  by  too  heavy  a  mouth.  His  disposition  was 
manly  and  noble,  but  too  earnest  and  ardent  for  his  well-being. 
His  poetry  was  lavishly  rich,  abounding  in  luxuriant  images  and 
glowing  language.  The  chiming  of  a  rhyme  too  often  seemed  to 
have  been  enough  to  lead  to  the  introduction  of  images  already  too 
profuse  from  the  prodigality  of  his  fancy,  and  hence  his  poetry  is 
lather  acceptable  to  poets  than  to  ordinary  readers,  whose  minds 
cannot,  or  do  not  care  to  essay,  following  the  flight  of  his  genius. 


His  imagination  and  powers  of  description  are  unrivalled,  when 
we  consider  his  age;  for  he  far  surpassed  White,  and  perhaps 
even  Chatterton  —  the  two  poets  whose  short  yet  brilliant  careers 
most  nearly  resemble  his. — T.  H. 

KEATS,  Sir  Richard  Goodwt?;,  a  distinguished  admiral, 
born  in  1757  at  Chalton  in  Hampshire,  died  governor  of  Green- 
wich Hospital  in  1834.— G.  BL. 

KEILL,  John,  a  British  mathematician,  was  born  at  Edin- 
burgh on  the  1st  of  December,  1671,  and  died  at  Oxford  on  the 
1st  of  September,  1721.  He  was  educated  at  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  and  studied  under  David  Gregory.  In  1694 
he  entered  Balliol  college,  Oxford.  He  obtained  in  1700  the 
appointment  of  deputy-professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  Oxford, 
and  in  1710  that  of  Savilian  professor  of  astronomy  ;  and  to  him 
is  due  the  honour  of  having  been  the  first  to  teach  the  doctrines 
of  Newton  in  that  university.  In  1705  he  became  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society.  He  was  a  firm  upholder  of  the  ancient 
geometry,  and  did  much  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  a  sound 
knowledge  of  it  in  Britain  by  his  writings,  and  especially  by 
an  edition  which  he  edited  of  Euclid's  Elements.  In  1708  he 
became  engaged  in  a  controversy  concerning  the  respective  claims 
of  Newton  and  Leibnitz  to  the  discovery  of  the  method  of  fluxions 
or  differential  calculus — a  discovery  which  is  now  acknowledged 
to  have  been  made  independently  by  both  these  philosophers  in 
different  ways.  Keill  supported  with  great  vigour  the  claims 
of  Newton,  but  he  treated  those  of  Leibnitz  with  injustice.  He 
possessed  great  skill  in  deciphering  secret  writings,  and  was 
long  employed  by  the  government  in  that  duty. — W  J.  M.  R. 

KEISER,  Reinhard,  a  musician,  was  born  at  a  village  in 
Saxe  Weissenfels  in  1673,  and  died  probably  at  Hamburg,  12th 
September,  1739.  His  father  was  a  musician,  the  composer  of 
some  meritorious  church  music,  and  from  him  Reinhard  learned 
the  first  principles  of  his  art.  He  was  admitted  as  a  boy  into 
the  choir  of  the  Thomassehule  in  Leipsic,  and  he  became  a 
student  of  the  university  of  that  town.  When  but  nineteen 
years  of  age  he  was  appointed  kapellmeister  to  the  duke  of 
Mecklenburg  at  Wolfenbiittel,  and  he  there  produced  a  pastoral 
opera  called  "  Ismene,"  the  great  sticcess  of  which  encouraged 
him  to  the  composition  of  "  Basilius,"  a  more  important 
dramatic  work,  in  the  following  year.  Emulous  of  greater 
distinction  than  he  could  obtain  in  the  small  town  where  his 
engagement  detained  him,  Keiser  relinquished  this  in  1794  and 
went  to  Hamburg,  where  he  reproduced  his  second  opera  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Its  warm  reception  determined  the  destiny  of 
the  composer,  who  from  this  time,  for  forty  years,  wrote  with 
such  rapidity  as  has  scarcely  ever  been  paralleled.  Keiser 
established  a  series  of  winter  concerts  at  Hamburg  in  1700, 
which  were  as  famous  for  the  distinguished  company  they 
attracted  as  for  their  rare  musical  interest.  They  were  dis- 
continued in  1702,  and  resumed  without  success  in  1716.  He 
became  a  partner  in  the  management  of  the  Hamburg  opera  in 
1703 ;  and  it  was  probably  his  great  reputation  that  attracted 
the  then  youthful  Handel  to  the  city.  Keiser  was  compelled  by 
pecuniary  embarrassments  to  leave  Hamburg  for  a  time,  when 
Handel  filled  his  responsible  post  at  the  harpsichord  in  the 
orchestra.  His  marriage  in  1709  retrieved  his  fortune,  and  he 
pursued  his  indefatigable  labours  at  Hamburg  until  1722,  when 
he  went  to  Copenhagen  in  the  capacity  of  kapellmeister  to  the 
king,  to  compose  an  opera  for  the  celebration  of  his  new  patron's 
birthday.  He  returned  to  Hamburg  in  1728,  where  he  was 
engaged  as  music-director,  with  the  office  of  canon,  at  the  church 
of  St.  Catherine.  His  one  hundred  and  eighteenth  and  last  opera, 
"Circe,"  was  brought  out  in  1734,  forty  years  after  he  first 
went  to  Hamburg.  He  then  retired  from  his  long  labours,  and 
spent  his  remaining  years  at  the  residence  of  his  daughter. 
Besides  his  immensely  numerous  operas,  Keiser  composed  several 
oratorios  and  many  pieces  of  ecclesiastical  music.  These 
voluminous  works  deserve  a  better  fate  than  the  oblivion  into 
which  they  have  fallen,  for  they  are  described  by  Hasse — who 
was  the  composer's  pupil — and  other  credible  authorities,  as 
possessing  very  remarkable  merit  and  originality,  that  distin- 
guish them  from  all  the  productions  of  the  period.  The  German 
opera  was  in  its  earliest  infancy  when  Keiser  began  to  write,  and 
it  owes  its  establishment  as  an  important  feature  of  national 
art  in  no  small  degree  to  the  exertions  of  this  composer,  whose 
dramatic  works  were  all  set  to  his  native  language. — G.  A.  M. 

KEITH,  George,  fifth  Earl  Marischal,  founder  of  Marischal 
college,  Aberdeen,  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
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century,  and  sncceedi  '1  to  the  family  titles  and  estates  on  the 
death  of  his  grandfather  in  1581  ;  his  father  having  died  in  the 
previous  year.  He  was  educated  at  King's  college,  Aberdeen, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  proficiency  in  classical 
studies,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  of  antiquities  and 
of  history.  He  subsequently  spent  some  years  first  in  Prance 
and  then  in  Geneva  under  the  celebrated  Bcza,  who  gave  him 
instruction  in  history,  theology,  and  eloquence.  On  his  return 
to  his  native  country  he  took  part  in  various  public  proceedings, 
and  in  L589  was  sent  to  Denmark  with  proposals  firom  King 
1  of  the  Princess  Anne.  lie  did  good  service 
to  the  country  in  1593,  by  inquiring  into  the  secret  transactions 
of  the  popish  earls  with  t  lie  court  of  Spain;  and  in  1609  he  was 

ited  lord  high  commissioner  in  the  Scottish  parliament. 
His  memory  has  been  perpetuated  mainly  by  his  enlightened 
munificence  displayed  in  the  establishment  of  Marischal  college. 
The  charter  bears  the  date  of  2nd  April,  1593.  It  provided 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  principal,  three  professors  or  regents, 
ami  six  bursars;  and  appointed  Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  geometry, 

iphy,  chronology,  natural  history,  and  astronomy  to  be 

•  in  the  college.  Since  that  time  several  additional  chairs 
and  a  great  number  of  bursaries  have  been  established  in  con- 
nection with  this  seminary,  and  by  an  act  of  parliament  passed 

s,  Marischal  college  and  King's  college  have  been  incor- 
porated into  one  university.  Earl  Marischal  died  in  1623. — J.T. 
KEITH,  George,  tenth  Earl  Marischal,  elder  brother  of 
Field-marshal  James  Keith,  was  born  about  1693,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  171"-'.  He  was  attainted  for  his  share  in 
the  rebellion  of  1715,  and  along  with  his  brother  made  his 
escape  to  the  continent.  After  many  hardships  and  long  wan- 
derings, he  ultimately  found  refuge  at  the  court  of  Prussia,  and 
in  1750  was  appointed  by  Frederick  the  Great  ambassador 
extraordinary  to  the  court  of  France.  He  subsequently  held 
the  same  oflice  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  while  there,  it  is 
alleged,  discovered  and  revealed  to  Mr.  Pitt  in  1759  an  impor- 
tant secret  which  he  had  discovered,  respecting  what  was  termed 
the  family  compact  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  As 
a  reward  for  this  service  he  obtained  the  royal  pardon  and  the 

.1  of  his  sentence  of  forfeiture.    After  this  lie  spent  several 

in  his  native  country;  but  ultimately  yielded  to  the  urgent 
and  reiterated  entreaties  of  Frederick  and  returned  to  Prussia, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  protracted  life  on  the  most 
intimate  terms  of  friendship  with  the  Prussian  monarch,  as  well 
as  with  David  Hume  and  other  eminent  men  of  letters  both  in 

liritain  and  on  the  continent.  The  earl  died  at  Potsdam 
in  177*,  in  tne  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  The  title  became 
extinct  at  his  death. — J.  1. 

KEITH.  Geobgb  Elphtjustohe  Keith,  Viscount,  a  dis- 
tinguished naval  officer,  was  born  in  174G,  and  was  the  fifth 
son  of  Charles,  tenth  Lord  Elphinstone,  and  Clementina,  only 
child  of  the  sixth  earl  of  Wigton,  and  niece  and  heir-of-line 
to  the  last  Earl  Marischal  He  entered  the  navy  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  became  a  lieutenant  in  1767,  and  was  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  post-captain  in  1775.  He  commanded  the  Perseus 
frigate  under  Lord  Howe  and  Admiral  Arbuthnot  in  the  carlv 

■  !'  the  American  war,  and  distinguished  himself  greatly 
at  the  siege  of  Charleston.  In  1780  he  was  sent  home  with 
despatches,  but  in  the  following  year  he  returned  to  America, 
when  he  continued  to  serve  during  the  remainder  of  the  war. 
When  the  war  with  France  broke  out  in  1793,  Captain  Elphin- 
stone was  appointed  to  the  Robust  of  74  guns,  in  the  fleet  n  hich 
Lord  Hood  commanded  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  gained  great 
applause  by  the  energy,  skill,  and  courage  which  he  displayed 
in  the  siege  of  Toulon.  In  1795  he  was  sent  in  command  of  a 
small  squadron  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  at  that  time 
id  to  the  Dutch:  and  war  having  commenced  bi 
Britain. and  the  Batavian  republic,  Admiral  Elphinstone 
promptly  attacked  and  reduced  the  settlements  at  the  Cape, 
and  captured  a  squadron  which  had  been  sent  out  for  its 
On  his  return  home  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  vice-admiral,  and  in  1797  was  created  an  Irish  peer  by 
the  title  of  Baron  Keith  of  Stonehaven-Marischai  In  L798 
he  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean  as  second  in  command  under 

St.  Vincent;  and  in  1799,  when  the  illness  of  that  great 
naval  officer  compelled  him  to  retire.  Lord  Keith  was  appointed 
his  successor.  His  services  on  this  station  were  numerous 
and  important;  but  the  most  brilliant  of  all  his  e.\plo!ts  was 
the  famous  landing  at  Aboukir,  the  success  of  which  was  due 
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almost  entirely  to  his  promptitude  and  skill.  For  this  impor- 
tant service  he  was  rewarded  with  the  thanks  of  both  houses 
of  parliament  and  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Lend 
advanced,  5th  December,  1801,  to  the  rank  of  a  peer  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  1803  his  lordship  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  his  majesty's  ships  in  the  North  Sea. 
and  was  made  rear-admiral  of  the  white  in  1805.  In  1812  he 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Channel  fleet,  and  in 
1814  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  viscount.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  Lord  Keith  retired  into  private  life,  and  passed 
the  remaining  years  of  his  long  and  honourable  career  in  the 
enjoyment  of  domestic  happiness,  and  the  improvement  of  his 
extensive  estates.  He  died  10th  March,  1823,  in  the  seventy- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  By  his  first  wife  he  left  a  daughter, 
afterwards  Viscountess  Keith,  and  wife  of  the  well-known 
Count  Flahault.  Lord  Keith's  second  wife  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Henry  Thrale,  M.P.  for  Southwark,  and  fri 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. — J.  T. 

KEITH,  James,  field-marshal  in  the  Prussian  service,  was 
the  younger  son  of  William  Keith,  ninth  Earl  Marischal  of  Set  - 
land,  and  born  in  1696.  Ruddiman  taught  him  his  rudiments, 
and  his  later  education  was  superintended  by  Bishop  Keith.  He 
was  sent  to  Edinburgh  to  study  law,  but  all  his  wishes  were  for 
a  military  lite.  The  Keiths  were  among  the  Scotch  tones  who 
accepted  the  accession  of  George  I.,  and  became  disaffected  when 
they  discovered  that  they  were  to  be  excluded  from  office  under 
tin-  new  dynasty.  On  his  way  to  London  to  ask  for  a  commis- 
si! in,  Keith  met  his  elder  brother  returning  disappointed.  Irri- 
tation and  the  influence  of  their  mother,  a  Roman  catholic  lady, 
led  the  two  to  join  their  cousin,  the  earl  of  Mar.  in  the  unsuccess- 
ful rising  of  1715.  After  its  disastrous  close  Keith  escaped  to 
France,  whence  in  1716  he  went  to  Spain  to  offer  his  services  in 
the  expedition  planned  by  Alberoni  for  the  invasion  of  Scotland, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Stewarts.  The  expedition  failed;  and 
after  a  second  time  lurking  as  a  fugitive  in  the  highlands,  he 
reached  Madrid.  He  had  seen  some  active  service  in  the  Spanish 
army;  when  finding  in  1728  that  further  promotion  was  made 
conditional  on  his  abjuration  of  protestantism,  he  proceeded  to 
St.  Petersburg  with  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  the  king  of 
Spain  to  the  czar.  Appointed  a  major-general  in  the  Russian 
army,  and  receiving  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  guards,  he  rose 
to  considerable  military  eminence.  In  the  war  with  the  Turks 
(1736-37)  he  was  the  first  to  enter  the  breach  at  Oczakow, 
where  he  was  wounded  so  severely  that  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to 
be  cured.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  with  Sweden 
(1741-44),  and  at  the  peace  was  sent  as  Russian  envoy  extra- 
ordinary to  Sweden,  receiving  on  his  return  the  baton  of  a 
marshal.  Wearying  of  Russia  he  offered  his  services  to  Frederick 
the  Great,  who  gladly  accepted  them,  made  him  a  field-marshal, 
and  in  1749  governor  of  Berlin.  Brave,  honourable,  intellectual, 
Keith  became  the  friend  of  Frederick.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Seven  Years'  war,  Keith  accompanied  the  king  of  Prussia 
on  the -march  into  Saxony,  and  entered  Dresden  with  him. 
Employed  in  various  military  and  diplomatic  operations  of 
importance  during  that  war,  he  fought  at  Losowitz  and  1.'  5- 
bach,  and  conducted  the  sieges  of  Prague  and  Olmiitz.  His 
career  was  closed  at  the  battle  of  Hochkirchcn.  fought  between 
the  Prussians  and  Austrians  on  the  14th  October,  1758.  He 
had  been  already  wounded  an  hour  before,  when  a  second  ball 
1  him  lifeless  on  the  ground,  fighting  bravely  against  a 
superior  force.  The  enemy  respected  him  because  he  had  always 
been  merciful,  and  buried  his  corpse,  which  Frederick  afterwards 
removed  to  Berlin,  giving  it  a  splendid  funeral.  "  Probus  vixil ; 
fortis  obiit  "  was  the  answer  sent  by  his  brother  to  an  appli- 
cation for  an  epitaph.  Frederick  celebrated  the  virtues 
friend  in  a  poetical  epistle.  Memoirs  of  Field-marshal  Keith 
v.i  re  published  in  1759.  He  is  the  subject  of  one  ofVamhagen 
von  Ense's  lucid  and  interesting  biographies,  Leben  des  Feld- 
marschall  Jakob  Keith,  Berlin,  1844.  A  fragment  of  an 
autobiographical  memoir  of  Field-marshal  Keith,  1714-34,  was 
published  by  the  Spalding  Club  in  IMS.— F.  E. 

KEITH,"  Sin  Robebt  Murray,  K.B.,  a  distinguished 
diplomatist,  was  born  in  1730,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of 
General  Sir  Robert  Keith  of  Craig  in  Kincardineshire,  who  was 
under-seeretary  for  foreign  affairs,  and  ambassador  at  V 
and  St  Petersburg.  Having  been  educated  for  the  military 
profession,  he  served  for  several  years  in  a  highland  regiment 
which  was  employed  by  the  states  of  Holland,   and  subse- 
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quently  acted  as  adjutant-general  and  secretary  to  Lord  George 
Saekville,  who  commanded  the  English  contingent  of  the  allied 
army  under  Prince  Frederick  of  Brunswick.  On  the  resigna- 
tion of  Lord  George.  Keith  obtained  the  office  of  major  in  a 
highland  corps  which  had  recently  been  raised  for  the  war  in 
Germany,  and,  though  composed  entirely  of  raw  recruits,  by 
their  conspicuous  gallantry  gained  great  distinction,  along  with 
their  young  commander,  in  the  campaigns  of  17G0  and  1761. 
After  the  disbandment  of  this  corps  in  17(12,  Keith  was  unem- 
ployed for  some  years;  but  in  17C9  he  was  appointed  by 
the  elder  Pitt,  British  envoy  to  the  court  of  Saxony.  He  was 
subsequently  transferred  to  the  court  of  Denmark,  and  was 
fortunately  residing  at  Copenhagen  when  the  Danish  queen, 
Caroline  Matilda,  sister  of  George  III.,  was  made  the  victim  of 
a  vile  conspiracy,  and  would  in  all  probability  have  been  put  to 
death,  but  for  Keith's  spirited  interference.  His  firm  yet  prudent 
conduct  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  British  court,  and  the 
king  himself  sent  him  the  order  of  the  bath  as  a  reward  for  his 
s  arvices.  in  1772  Sir  Robert  was  appointed  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  Vienna  ;  six  years  later  he  was  a  second  time  appointed 
to  this  important  post,  and  earned  for  himself  the  reputation 
of  an  able  and  high-minded  diplomatist.  He  closed  his  diplo- 
matic career  with  the  pacification  concluded  between  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Turkey,  which  was  greatly  promoted  by  his  exer- 
tions; and  died  in  1795  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age. — (See 
Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  Hubert  21 array  Keith,  K.L., 
2  vols.,  1849.)— J.  T. 

KELLER,  Christoph.     See  Cellarus. 

KELLERMANN,  Francois  Christophe,  Due  de  Valmy, 
and  Marshal  of  France,  was  born  on  the  30th  May,  1735,  at 
Strasburg,  to  the  civic  aristocracy  of  which  his  family  belonged. 
Entering  the  army  in  1752,  he  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Seven  Years'  war.  The  Revolution  of  1789,  to  which  he  gave  in 
his  adhesion,  found  him  a  marechal  de  camp.  In  1790-91  he 
was  in  military  command  of  the  departments  of  the  Haut  and 
Bas  Bhin,  and  early  in  1792  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general.  It  was  in  this  year  that  he  gained  the  victory  on 
which  his  reputation  chiefly  rests.  When,  after  the  invasion  of 
France  by  the  Prussians,  Dumouriez  by  a  skilful  movement 
made  the  forest  of  Argonne  the  basis  of  his  defence,  Kellermann 
was  one  of  the  generals  who  came  to  his  aid.  With  a  corps  of 
twenty-two  thousand  men  he  moved  by  forced  marches  rapidly  on 
Valmy  to  the  right  of  Dumouriez's  camp  at  Grand  Pre,  and  on 
him  fell  the  brunt  of  the  Prussian  attack.  On  the  20th  of 
September,  1792,  at  four  o'clock,  he  occupied  the  heights  of 
Valmy,  a  strong  position  separated  by  a  dale  from  the  heights 
of  La  Lune,  where  the  enemy,  thrice  as  strong  in  numbers, 
was  posted.  The  most  formidable  movement  of  the  Prussians 
was  made  at  eleven,  when,  after  a  previous  attack,  they 
assaulted  in  column,  supported  by  artillery,  Kellermann's  posi- 
tion. Bringing  into  play  all  his  reserves  of  artillery,  Kellermann 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  waving  his  hat  on  his 
sword's  point,  and  crying,  "  Vive  la  nation."  The  cry  was  echoed 
by  his  soldiers  en  masse.  The  Prussians,  startled,  and  well 
plied  by  the  French  artillery,  gave  way,  and  the  arrival  of 
Bournonville  with  a  fresh  force  enabled  Kellermann  to  repel 
another  attack  made  by  the  Prussians  iu  the  afternoon,  forcing 
them  to  retreat  with  considerable  loss.  This  was  the  battle  of 
Valmy,  fought  on  the  day  of  the  abolition  of  royalty  in  France, 
and  which,  saving  the  nascent  republic  from  extinction  by  the 
Prussian  invaders,  was  the  precursor  of  the  future  successes 
of  France  against  European  coalition.  On  the  23rd  of  October, 
Kellermann  who  had  followed  the  Prussian  rear  announced  by 
three  salvoes  of  artillery  that  the  soil  of  France  was  freed  from 
the  presence  of  the  invader.  Kellermann,  unlike  Dumouriez,  was 
a  thorough  republican,  and  he  was  named  commander  of  the  army 
of  the  Alps.  But  in  that  time  of  universal  suspicion,  even  he  was 
accused  of  htkewarmness,  arrested,  and  stripped  of  his  command, 
which,  however,  was  restored  to  him.  After  some  considerable 
successes  against  the  Austro-Sardinians,  he  was  obliged  to  give 
way,  and  in  the  spring  of  1796,  when  Napoleon  took  the 
command  of  the  army  of  the  Alps,  Kellermann's  position  was 
that  of  a  subordinate.  He  was  now  employed  in  high  military 
posts  of  inspection  and  organization.  After  the  18th  Brumaire 
he  was  called  to  the  senate,  and  formed  one  of  the  batch  of 
marshals  created  on  the  establishment  of  the  empire.  When 
Napoleon  made  him  Duke  de  Valmy,  he  gave  him  Johannisbcrg 
as  an  appanage.     Under  the  empire,  Kellermann's  chief  military 


duty  was  to  command  armies  of  reserve,  and  in  the  last  years  of 
Napoleon's  reign,  to  organize  the  new  levies  for  the  field.  With 
Elba,  Kellermann  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  Louis  XVIII.,  by 
whom  he  was  made  a  peer  of  France,  and  whom  he  did  not 
betray  during  the  Hundred  Days.  After  the  Restoration,  Keller-? 
maun  resumed  his  place  in  the  chamber  of  peers — and  died  on 
the  12th  of  September,  1820.  He  was  buried  in  Pere  la  Chaise, 
but  his  heart,  in  compliance  with  his  own  request,  was  deposited 
at  Valmy,  among  the  remains  of  those  who  had  fallen  fighting 
under  his  command  twenty-eight  years  before. —  F.  E. 

KELLGREN,  Johan  Henrik,  a  once  celebrated  Swedish 
poet,  was  a  native  of  West  Gothland,  and  was  bom  on  the  1st 
of  December,  1751.  Having  removed  to  the  capital  in  1774, 
he  first  rose  to  eminence  as  the  editor  of  the  Stoelhohns-Posten, 
a  newspaper  devoted  to  the  diffusion  of  the  French  taste  in 
literature.  In  its  columns  Kellgren  ably  and  zealously  advocated 
the  faithful  imitation  of  French  in  preference  to  English  models. 
Gustavus  III.  showed  him  much  favour;  he  made  him  his  pri- 
vate secretary ;  and  when  the  Swedish  Academy  was  instituted 
in  1786,  he  appointed  him  one  of  the  members.  Kellgren  died 
on  the  20th  of  April,  1795,  after  a  severe  and  protracted  illness. 
Besides  his  critical  writings  already  referred  to,  he  was  the 
author  of  lyric  poetry  that  is  still  esteemed,  and  of  several 
operas,  the  plots  of  which,  we  are  informed,  were  suggested  by 
Gustavus  himself.  They  are  chiefly  taken  from  the  history  of 
the  royal  family  of  Sweden.  In  his  later  years  Kellgren  less 
closely  followed  French  models,  was  a  warm  admirer  of  his  gifted 
countryman,  the  poet  Bellman,  and  translated  not  merely  some 
of  the  Danish  pieces  of  Wessel  and  Baggesen,  but  even  German 
poems  into  Swedish.  His  popularity,  at  one  time  so  remarkable, 
has  now,  and  with  justice,  greatly  waned.  He  was  a  man  of 
talent  rather  than  of  genius. — J.  J. 

KELLY,  Hugh,  was  born  at  Killarney  in  Ireland  in  1739. 
His  father  was  a  gentleman  ;  but  falling  into  difficulties  he  was 
forced,  after  giving  Hugh  a  tolerable  education,  to  bind  him  to 
a  staymaker  in  Dublin.  When  of  age  he  went  to  London, 
where  he  starved,  till  a  happy  accident  exhibited  his  genius,  and 
procured  him  some  friends.  One  of  these  was  an  attorney  who 
gave  him  employment,  at  which  he  earned  by  his  assiduity  three 
guineas  a  week.  But  Kelly  had  a  higher  ambition,  and  in  1762 
he  took  to  writing  for  periodicals.  Poetry,  essays,  criticism, 
and  politics  employed  his  pen,  and  enabled  him  to  support  a  wife 
and  family.  Some  theatrical  strictures  in  vei-se  on  the  leading 
actors  of  the  day,  entitled  "  Thespis,"  were  of  sufficient  merit  to 
attract  Garrick,  who  took  him  under  his  patronage  and  produced 
his  first  comedy,  "  False  Delicacy,"  in  1763.  The  success  of  this 
piece  was  decisive  :  i'  was  repeated  twenty  times.  Two  years 
after  he  produced  "A  Word  to  the  Wise  "  on  the  same  stage;  but 
in  the  meantime  he  had  become  very  unpopular  from  a  prevalent 
belief  that  he  had  written  to  support  some  obnoxious  measures 
of  government.  Wilkes  mustered  his  friends  in  force,  and  after 
a  scene  of  indescribable  confusion,  the  piece,  as  Boswell  tells  us, 
"  fell  a  sacrifice  to  popular  fury,  and  in  playhouse  phrase  was 
damned.'"  It  was,  however,  well  received  in  the  provinces,  and 
was  reproduced  in  London,  with  a  prologue  by  Johnson,  after  the 
author's  death.  After  an  unsuccessful  tragedy,  "  Clementina," 
he  was  again  highly  successful  in  "  The  School  for  AVives,"  which 
he  put  on  the  stage  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Addington.  The 
"  Romance  of  an  Horn- "  and  "  The  Man  of  Reason  "  were  his 
last  works.  In  1774  Kelly  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  was 
making  rapid  proficiency  when  he  died,  after  a  few  days'  illness, 
on  the  3rd  February,  1777.- — J.  F.  W. 

KELLY,  John,  LL.D.  a  clergyman  distinguished  by  his 
labours  in  and  for  the  Manx  language,  was  born  in  1750  at 
Douglas  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  educated  in  the  grammar-school. 
The  special  direction  of  his  studies  pointed  him  out  to  Bishop 
Hildesley  as  a  useful  assistant  in  the  work  of  translating  the  Bible, 
and  Prayer-book  into  the  native  dialect.  Kelly  was  appointed 
in  1768  to  revise,  correct,  and  reduce  to  uniformity  the  various 
portions  of  the  translation  which  were  sent  to  the  bishop  by  the 
clergy  of  his  diocese.  In  April,  1770,  he  sent  the  first  portion 
of  the  book  to  Whitehaven,  where  it  was  printed.  While  con- 
veying the  second  portion  to  the  printer,  he  was  shipwrecked, 
and  had  nearly  perished.  His  precious  manuscript,  it  is  said,  was 
held  for  five  hours  above  water,  and  thus  saved.  The  whole 
impression  was  completed  under  Kelly's  guidance  in  September, 
1772.  During  the  progress  of  his  task  he  is  said  to  have  trans- 
lated all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  three  several  times.    In 
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1770  lie  became  pastor  to  the  episcopal  congregation  at  Ayr  in 
Scotland,  but  quitted  bis  pastorate  three  years  later  to  become 
tutor  to  the  marquis  of  liuutly.  In  1791  he  was  presented 
with  the  living  of  Ardleigh,  near  Colchester,  which  he  retained 
till  1807,  when  he  received  the  living  of  Copford,  where  he  died, 
12th  November,  1809.  His  Manx  Grammar  was  published  in 
1803.  Of  his  .Manx  Dictionary  sixty-three  sheets  had  been 
printed  when,  in  1808,  the  whole  stock  was  consumed  by  a  fire 
at  the  printers' — Nichols  &  Son. — K.  H. 

KELLY,  Michael,  the  singer  and  composer,  was  born  in 
Dublin,  17o"-\  and  died  in  London,  1826.  His  father  was 
an  eminent  wine  merchant  in  Dublin,  and  for  several  years 
c  of  the  ceremonies  at  the  Castle.  At  a  very  early  period 
young  Kelly  displayed  a  passion  for  music;  and  as  his  father 
was  enabled  to  procure  the  best  masters  for  him,  before  he  had 
reached  his  eleventh  year  he  could  perform  on  the  pianoforte 
some  of  the  most  difficult  sonatas  then  in  fashion.  Rauzzini, 
when  engaged  to  sing  at  the  Rotunda  in  Dublin,  gave  him  some 
lessons  in  singing,  and  persuaded  his  father  to  send  him  to 
Naples,  as  the  only  place  where  his  musical  propensity  would 
■  proper  cultivation.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  accord- 
ingly sent  there,  with  strong  recommendations  from  several 
persons  of  consequence  in  Ireland  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the 
th'  ii  British  minister  at  the  court  of  Naples.  Sir  William  took 
him  under  his  fostering  care,  and  he  was  placed  in  the  con- 
gervatorio  La  Madona  della  I.oretto,  where  for  some  time  he 
received  instructions  from  the  celebrated  Feneroli.  He  also 
did  Kelly  the  honour  of  introducing  him  to  the  king  and 
queen  of  Naples,  who  particularly  noticed  the  young  Irishman. 
Kelry  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  Aprilli,  the  first  Bvnging- 
master  of  his  day.  and  that  great  artist  being  then  under  an 

ment  to  visit  Palermo,  offered  to  take  him  with  him,  and 

him  gratuitous  instruction  while  there.  This  proposal 
was  of  course  gratefully  accepted,  and  he  received  Aprilii's 
valuable  tuition  until  the  end  of  his  engagement  at  the  theatre. 
The  Neapolitan's  kindness,  however,  did  not  terminate  there, 
f.>r  he  sent  Kelly  to  Leghorn  with  the  strong  recommendation 
of  being  his  favourite  pupil.     From  Leghorn  young  Kelly  was 

1  at  the  Teatro  Nuovo  at  Florence  as  first  tenor  singer. 
He  then  visited  Venice  and  several  of  the  principal  theatres  in 
Italy,  in  which  he  performed  with  distinguished  success.     He 

t  engaged  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  where  he  was  much 
noticed  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  He  had  likewise  the  good 
fortune  to  become  acquainted  with  Mozart,  and  was  one  of  the 
original  performers  in  his  Nozze  di  Figaro.  Having  obtained 
a  year's  leave  of  absence  from  the  emperor  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  his  father  (at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  to  go  back 
to  Vienna,  where  he  was  in  such  favour  that  he  might  have 
ended  his  days  happily),  he  returned  to  England  by  the  same 
opportunity  as  Signora  Storace.  In  April,  17*7,  Kelly  made 
his  first  appearance  at  Drury  Lane  theatre  in  the  character  of 
/.in),,/,  in  the  opera  of  Lionel  and  Clarissa.  Here  he  remained 
as  first  singer  until  he  retired  from  the  stage.     He  was  besides 

■  ral  years  principal  tenor  singer  at  the  Italian  opera, 
where  he  was  stage  manager.  The  death  of  bis  friend  Stephen 
Storace,  in  the  year  1797.  first  induced  Kelly  to  become  a 
■•  r,  since  which  time  he  composed  or  selected  music  for 
upwards  of  sixty  pieces  for  the  different  theatres.  Among  these 
we  mav  enumerate  as  among  the  most  popidar,  the  following — 

Spectre,  1797;  Blue  Beard,  1798;  Pizarro,  1799;  Of 
ro-morrow,  1800;  Love  Laughs  at  Locksmiths,  1804; 
rod  Dumb,  1804;  Youth.  Love,  and  Folly,  1805;  Forty 
16;  Adrian  and  Orilla,  1806;  Wood"  Demon,  1807; 
Foundling  of  the  Forest,  1  >-<»'. * :  Nourjahad,  1813,  &c.  It  has 
been  truly  observed  that  a  joke  of  Sheridan's,  which  has  been 
quoted  ever  since,  has  unduly  depreciated  Kelly's  services  to  the 
music  of  the  stage.  When  he  embarked  in  trade  as  a  wine 
merchant,  Sheridan  proposed  that  the  inscription  above  his  door 
should  be.  "Michael  Kelly,  composer  of  wine  and  importer  of 
music.''  Kelly,  though  a  shallow  musician,  had  a  highly  culti- 
vated taste.  His  own  airs,  though  sli  :'nt.  are  always  elegant; 
and  his  knowledge  cf  the  Italian  and  German  schools,  not  very 
gen>  ral  among  the  English  musicians  of  his  day,  enabled  him 
to  enrich  his  pieces  with  many  gems  of  foreign  art.  The 
popularity,  therefore,  of  Kelly's  numerous  pieces  had  a  very 
favourable  influence  on  the  taste  of  the  public.  As  a  singer  his 
powers  were  by  no  means  great;  but  his  intelligence,  experience, 
and  knowledge  of  the  stage  rendered  him  very  useful — E.  F.  R. 


KELLY,  Patrick,  LL.D.,  was  born  about  1756,  and  died 
at  Brighton  on  the  5th  April,  1842.  He  was  the  author  of  an 
arithmetical  and  commercial  work  of  high  authority,  called  the 
"  Universal  Cambist.'' — W.  J.  M.  R. 

KEMBLE,  John  Mitchell,  an  eminent  Anglo-Saxon 
scholar,  archa?ologist,  and  historian,  was  a  son  of  Charles  Kemble. 
and  born  in  1807.  He  received  a  part  of  his  education  from 
Dr.  Richardson,  the  author  of  the  well-known  dictionary,  a 
circumstance  which  perhaps  aided  in  determining  his  subsequent 
pursuits.  Placed  afterwards  at  the  grammar-school  of  I5ury 
St.  Edmunds,  in  1826  he  was  the  holder  of  an  exhibition  from 
it  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  and  was  already  noted  for  the 
variety  of  his  information,  having,  for  instance,  made  consider- 
able progress  in  the  study  of  chemistry.  At  Cambridge  the 
same  discursiveness  distinguished  him,  although  his  favourite 
study  was  history  and  its  philosophy.  It  is  said  that  for  an 
indiscreet  remark  made  by  him  while  an  under-graduate  at  an 
examination,  he  was  rusticated.  His  academic  studies  thus 
suspended,  he  joined  a  band  of  Spanish  patriots  in  a  descent 
upon  the  coast  of  Spain.  The  expedition  was  a  failure.  Mr. 
Kemble  was  captured  and  condemned  to  death,  only  escaping 
through  the  intercession  of  the  English  minister  at  Madrid. 
From  Spain  he  proceeded  to  Germany,  where  he  married  the 
daughter  of  a  German  professor,  and  was  welcomed  as  an  asso- 
ciate by  such  eminent  philologists  and  scholars  as  the  two  Grimms, 
Ast,  and  Thiersch.  Returning  to  England  and  to  Cambridge, 
he  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1830,  pursuing  his  studies,  especially 
that  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature  and  history,  and  making  researches 
among  the  university  MSS.  In  1833  he  made  his  <h'hut  in  the 
arena  in  which  he  became  afterwards  so  distinguished,  by  pub- 
lishing the  "Anglo-Saxon  Poems  of  Beowulf,  the  Traveller's 
Song,  and  the  Battle  of  Finnisburgh,  edited  together,  with  a 
glossary  and  a  historical  preface."  In  1834  he  delivered  at 
Cambridge  lectures  on  English  philology,  which  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  successful;  their  substance  was  published  the  same 
year  in  a  pamphlet,  now  very  rare,  entitled  "History  of  the 
English  language:  first  or  Anglo-S*axon  period."  An  edition 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels,  undertaken  by  him  to  be  printed 
at  the  university  press,  was  never  completed.  Appointed  in  tiie 
meantime  editor  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Review,  his  connec- 
tion with  it  continued  until  its  death  in  1834.  In  the  years 
1839-41  Mr.  Kemble  published  his  important  "Codex  diploma- 
ticus  JEvi  Saxonici,"  many  of  the  charters  printed  in  which  had 
been  discovered  by  himself.  For  the  iElfric  Society  he  published, 
in  1844,  "The  Poetry  of  the  Codex  Vercellensis"  (Anglo-Saxon), 
with  an  English  translation;  and  in  184G  "The  Anglo-Saxon 
Dialogues  of  Solomon  and  Saturn,  with  a  historical  introduc- 
tion and  English  translation."  In  1849  the  Camden  Society 
published  his  edition  of  Twysden's  Considerations  upon  the 
Government  of  England.  In  the  same  year  appeared  two 
volumes  of  bis  valuable  work  comprising  the  chief  results  of  his 
Anglo-Saxon  studies  and  researches,  "The  Saxons  in  England: 
a  history  of  the  English  Commonwealth  till  the  period  of  the 
Conquest."  Between  the  years  1849-55  Mr.  Kemble  resided 
in  North  Germany,  pursuing  the  study  of  the  archaeology  of  the 
old  Teutonic  nations,  with  special  reference  to  their  funeral 
ceremonies  and  customs.  The  excavations  which  he  made  in 
1854  in  the  heath  of  Liineburg  brought  to  light  a  number  of 
interesting  relics  and  memorials  of  the  Teutonic  past,  funeral 
urns,  arrow-heads,  &c,  now  lodged  in  the  royal  museum  at 
Hanover.  During  his  residence  at  Hanover  he  made  extracts 
from  the  correspondence  between  Leibnitz,  the  Electress  Sophia, 
and  other  notabilities.  On  his  return  to  England  he  published 
them  with  an  introduction  and  elucidations  as  "  State  Pap  rs 
and  Correspondence,  illustrative  of  the  social  and  political  state 
of  Europe  from  the  Revolution  of  1688  to  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Hanover."  This  work  afforded  many  curious  glimpses 
into  the  secret  history  and  diplomacy  of  the  time;  and  in  it 
Leibnitz  was  exhibited  in  his  less  familiar  character  of  courtier 
and  private  gentleman.  Mr.  Kemble  was  now  recognized  as  at 
the  head  of  our  Teutonic  philologists  and  archaologists.  He 
was  contemplating  the  publication  of  two  new  volumes  of  "  The 
Saxons  in  England."  Already  the  examiner  of  plays  (an  office 
in  which  he  succeeded  his  father),  he  had  been  honoured  by 
having  his  name  submitted,  with  one  other,  for  ihe  selection  of 
her  majesty,  a  vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  principal  librarian- 
ship  of  the*  British  museum;  when  his  career  was  closed  by  his 
death  at  Dublin  on  the  20th  March,  1857. — F.  E. 
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KEMBLE,  John  Pini.ir,  an  eminent  English  actor,  was 
born  at  Prescot  in  Lancashire,  on  the  1st  of  February,  1757. 
His  father,  Roger  Kemble,  was  the  manager  of  a  provincial 
company  of  actors,  and  a  Roman  catholic.  He  intended  his 
eldest  son  for  a  learned  profession,  and  carefully  educated  him 
—at  the  English  college  of  Douay  among  other  places.  The 
histrionic  tendency,  however,  was  strong  within  John  Philip 
Kemble,  and  at  nineteen  he  went  upon  the  stage.  His  debut 
was  made  at  Wolverhampton  in  1770,  and  in  1778  he  figures 
not  only  as  an  actor,  but  as  a  dramatist,  playing  Belisarius  in 
his  own  tragedy  of  that  name.  After  an  apprenticeship  in  the 
provinces,  Dublin,  and  in  Scotland,  he  made  his  first  appearance 
in  London  at  Drury  Lane,  on  the  30th  September,  1783,  and 
in  the  part  of  Hamlet.  It  was  the  year  after  the  first  decided 
metropolitan  triumph  of  his  celebrated  sister,  Mrs.  Siddons. — 
(See  Siddons,  Sarah.)  With  1788,  the  date  of  the  death  of 
Smith,  who  was  in  possession  of  the  leading  tragic  parts,  John 
Philip  Kemble  became  the  chief  actor  of  his  age,  and  was  recog- 
nized as  the  successor  of  Garrick.  In  1790  he  became  manager 
of  Drury  Lane,  for  which  he  adapted  a  number  of  old  dramas, 
some  of  them  Shakspeare's,  and  where  he  abolished  various 
absurd  anomalies  of  costume,  legacies  of  the  age  of  Garrick. 
In  1801  he  resigned  the  managership  of  Drury  Lane,  and  paid 
a  visit  to  the  continent,  being  ciceroned  in  Paris  by  Talma. 
In  1803  he  became  manager  and  part-proprietor  of  Covent 
Garden,  burnt  to  the  ground  in  1808.  The  opening  of  the  new 
structure  (18th  September,  1809)  was  signalized  by  the  first  of 
the  famous  O.P.  riots,  which  lasted  several  months,  and  were 
terminated  by  a  compromise  between  Kemble  and  the  malcon- 
tents, including  a  partial  return  to  the  "  Old  Prices,"  contracted 
during  the  warfare  into  O.P.  After  a  long  and  successful 
career  as  actor  and  manager,  Kemble  retired  from  the  stage  in 
1817.  For  his  farewell  performance  at  Edinburgh  (March  29) 
Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  the  valedictory  address.  His  farewell 
performance  in  London  on  the  23rd  of  June  was  followed  on  the 
27th  by  a  public  dinner  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  at  which 
Lord  Holland  took  the  chair,  and  an  ode  by  Thomas  Campbell 
was  recited.  After  a  stay  in  the  south  of  France  he  took  up 
his  residence  at  Lausanne,  where  he  died  on  the  26th  February, 
1823.  Kemble's  form  was  noble,  his  voice  expressive,  his  stvle 
of  acting  elaborate  and  stately.  His  private  character  was 
irreproachable ;  and  this,  with  his  talents  and  accomplishments, 
procured  him  admission  into  the  best  society.  He  was  the 
author  of  two  essays — "  Macbeth  Reconsidered,"  1786,  and 
"  .Macbeth  and  King  Richard  III.,"  1817,  as  well  as  of 
"  Belisarius,"  some  fugitive  pieces,  numerous  dramatic  adapta- 
tions, and  "  Lodoiska,"  an  opera.  His  fine,  collection  of  plavs 
was  purchased  by  the  duke  of  Devonshire.  In  1825  his  friend 
Mr.  Bowden  published  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  John  Philip 
Kemble,  Esq. 

Kemble,  Charles,  younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Brecknock  in  Wales,  on  the  25th  November,  1775.  He 
received  a  good  education,  and  through  his  brother's  influence, 
a  situation  in  the  general  post-office.  He  quitted  it  for  the 
stage ;  and  after  experimenting  in  the  provinces,  made  his 
appearance  at  Drury  Lane  in  1794.  The  characters  he  per- 
sonated were  long  of  a  secondaiy  kind.  By  degrees  he  took  a 
high  rank  in  his  profession,  and  his  range  of  characters  became 
the  widest  on  record,  with  the  one  exception  of  Garrick.  It 
included  comedy  and  tragedy,  though  it  was  in  the  more  digni- 
fied section  of  the  former  that  he  chiefly  shone.  His  face  and 
figure  were  handsome,  and  his  voice  a  fine  one.  Charles 
Kemble  quitted  the  stage  in  1840,  after  receiving  the  appoint- 
ment of  examiner  of  plays.  During  his  later  years  he  gave 
some  public  Shakspearean  readings.  He  died  on  the  12th  of 
November,  1854. 

*  KEMBLE,  Frances  Anne,  afterwards  Bitler,  better 
known  as  Fanny  Kemble.  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  Kemble, 
was  bom  in  London  in  1811.  She  was  not  intended  for  the 
stage;  and  it  was  suddenly,  and  from  motives  of  filial  duty, 
to  aid  her  father  struggling  with  embarrassments  as  the  mana- 
ger of  Covent  Garden,  that  on  the  5th  of  October,  1829,  she 
made  her  debut  there  as  Juliet.  Her  success  was  all  that 
could  be  wished  for,  and  produced  the  result  the  hope  of  which 
had  led  her  to  the  stage.  After  a  triumphant  career  of  three 
years,  during  which  was  produced  with  success  a  tragedy  of 
her  own,  "  Francis  I.."'  she  accompanied  her  father  on  a  histri- 
onic tour  through  the  United  States.    Her  American  experiences 


have  been  recorded  by  herself  in  her  "  Journal  of  a  Residence 
in  America,"  published  in  1835,  a  lively  though  somewhat 
egotistical  performance.  In  the  United  States  she  married  an 
American  gentleman — Mr.  Butler.  The  marriage  did  not  prove 
a  happy  one,  and  was  followed  by  a  divorce  in  1849.  In  1837 
she  published  "The  Star  of  Seville,"  a  drama,  and  in  1842  a 
volume  of  poems.  In  1847  she  returned  to  the  English  stage, 
making  her  new  debut  as  Lady  Teazle  at  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Manchester.  But  she  soon  exchanged  the  boards  for  public 
appearances  as  a  reader  of  Shakspeare's  plays.  Her  "  Year  of 
Consolation,"  published  in  1847,  is  descriptive  of  Italian  life  and 
scenery,  mainly  as  viewed  by  her  during  a  visit  to  her  sister, 
Adelaide  Kemble,  who  after  attaining  distinction  as  a  singer, 
had  married  an  Italian  nobleman  and  settled  in  Italy. — F.  E. 

KEMPIS,  Thomas  a,  or  Thomas  Hamerken  of  Kempen, 
is  chiefly  known  in  connection  with  the  famous  devotional 
work  "  De  Imitatione  Christi."  He  was  born  at  Kempen  in 
the  diocese  of  Cologne  about  the  year  1380,  of  humble  bnt 
respected  parents.  He  early  discovered  remarkable  powers, 
and  his  parents  resolved  to  make  him  a  scholar.  With  this 
view  he  was  sent  at  the  age  of  thirteen  to  Deventer,  to  attend 
the  grammar-school  there,  which  had  become  celebrated  as  a 
place  of  education.  "While  here  he  came  in  contact  with  the 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the 
instruction  of  the  school,  and  especially  in  assisting  the  poorer 
scholars.  The  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life  were  a  society  of 
monastic  mystics  who  chiefly  employed  themselves  in  the  task 
of  education,  in  reading  and  transcribing  the  scriptures,  and 
in  other  works  of  practical  benevolence.  They  were  allied  to, 
but  also  in  some  respects  greatly  differed  from,  the  Brethren  of 
the  Free  Spirit  who  distinguished  the  preceding  age.  Both  are 
classed  under  the  common  name  of  mystics ;  but  the  mysticism 
of  the  latter,  as  their  name  denotes,  was  more  bold,  free,  and 
speculative,  with  a  tendency  towards  pantheism  ;  that  of  the 
former  was  of  a  more  simple,  active,  and  evangelical  cast.  They 
prevailed  in  many  parts  of  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries, 
extending  from  the  Rhine  country  round  Cologne,  which  was 
the  chief  seat  of  their  influence.  Thomas  a  Kempis  was  intro- 
duced into  the  society  by  his  elder  brother  John,  a  canon  of  the 
monastery  of  Windesheim,  who  recommended  him  to  Florentius, 
its  highly  respected  head  and  superintendent.  Florentius  wel- 
comed the  youth  to  his  protection,  and  soon  won  his  heart  by 
his  kindness.  He  furnished  him  with  books  for  his  studies,  and 
procured  him  lodgings  in  the  house  of  a  pious  matron.  Before 
long  the  eager  and  quiet-loving  scholar  was  drawn  into  com- 
munion with  the  brotherhood,  and  engaged  with  delight  in  their 
pious  duties.  He  devoted  himself  especially  to  the  task  of 
copying  the  scriptures,  and  showed  a  singular  capacity  for  this 
work.  What  he  earned  in  this  way  he  put  into  the  common 
fund,  and  the  generosity  of  his  friend  and  patron  Florentius 
supplied  what  was  lacking  for  his  support.  He  had  a  young 
companion  of  the  name  of  Arnold,  whose  absorbed  and  glowing 
piety  was  a  constant  stimulus  and  admirable  example  to  him. 
His  gentle  and  imitative  nature  was  more  easily  stirred  by  the 
force  of  example  than  of  instruction.  One  day  he  saw  one 
of  his  friends  secretly  engaged  in  prayer,  with  his  face  turned 
towards  the  wall.  "  When  I  saw  this,"  he  says,  "  I  was  greatly 
edified,  and  from  that  day  loved  him  all  the  more."  After 
spending  seven  years  of  training  at  Deventer.  Thomas  settled  in 
the  convent  of  Mount  St.  Agnes,  near  the  town  of  Zwoll.  Here 
as  sub-prior  he  spent  his  days  ;  and  the  obscure  monastery  which 
opened  its  gates  to  receive  him  on  the  recommendation  of  Flo- 
rentius, is  mainly  known  in  history  from  connection  with  his 
name.  His  art  as  a  caligrapher  found  him  abundant  exercise. 
A  beautiful  manuscript  of  the  Bible  in  four  volumes,  a  great 
mass-book,  and  several  works  of  St.  Bernard,  were  preserved 
by  the  monastery  as  monuments  of  his  skill.  But  its  abiding 
monument  more  than  anything  else  is  the  famous  volume  "  De 
Imitatione  Christi,"  of  which  he  made  repeated  transcriptions. 
The  question  has  arisen  and  divided  the  learned — Was  this  well- 
known  treatise  merely  transcribed  by  him,  or  wras  it  his  own 
composition?  "  The  authorship  has  been  so  made  the  subject  of 
cr ntroversy,"  says  Gieseler,  "that  the  controversial  works  regard- 
ing it  form  a  library."  The  dispute,  however,  may  be  said  to 
be  narrowed  to  the  claims  of  Thomas  a  Kempis  on  the  one  side, 
and  those  of  John  Gerscn,  the  famous  chancellor  of  Paris,  on 
the  other.  The  French  writers  of  course  maintain  the  claims  of 
the  great  champion  of  their  church  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
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Gieseler  has  given,  in  his  usual  manner,  a  very  fair  and  elear 
summary  of  the  argument  on  each  side.  The  book  was  first 
published  after  the  council  of  Constance  in  1-115,  without  the 
author  being  accurately  known.  The  earliest  editions  known, 
and  several  old  nun,  -ign  it  to  Thomas.     Two  manu- 

scripts of  it,  those  of  Louvain  and  Antwerp,  arc  in  his  own 
beautiful  and  careful  handwriting.  John  Basil,  his  contem- 
.  a  member  of  the  same  order  and  who  was  certainly 
.■ici]iiaiiited  with  him,  personally  names  him  as  the  author. 
Lastly,  the  style  of  the  book  and  its  numerous  Germanisms, 
are  said  to  be  in  favour  of  his  authorship.  On  the  other  side 
daburg  manuscript  of  1463  declares  John  Gerson  as  the 
author,  and  subsequent  French  editions  and  translations  dis- 
tinctly ascribe  it  to  him.  Farther,  and  most  important  of  all, 
the  "  De  Imitatione  Christ i"  is  said  to  have  appeared  appended 
to  a  manuscript  of  Gerson's  De  Consolatione  Theologian,  bearing 
the  date  1  121.  There  is  thus  considerable  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  claims  of  each  of  these  famous  names  to  the  authorship 
of  this  remarkable  work;  but  upon  the  whole  the  balance  of 
evidence  seems  to  incline  in  favour  of  Thomas  a.  Kempis.  The 
work  certainly  breathes  the  air  of  the  cloister.  The  mysticism 
is  more  like  the  mysticism  of  Mount  St.  Agnes  than  of  Paris; 
the  spirit  disciplined  by  the  dull  monotonies  of  the  brotherhood 
of  the  common  life,  than  of  the  spirit  exercised  in  the  cares  of 
statesmanship  and  the  affairs  of  the  world,  as  well  as  in  the 
rules  of  devotion.  Thomas  lived  to  a  great  age.  Quiet  industry, 
solitary  meditation,  anil  secret  prayer  filled  up  his  days,  and 
every  day  was  like  another.  He  died  in  1471  at  the  age  of 
ninety-one.  He  was  of  small  stature,  with  a  freshly-coloured 
face,  and  singularly  bright  and  vivid  eyes.  A  picture  of  him 
used  to  be  shown  at  Zwoll,  with  the  characteristic  motto — "In 
omnibus  requiem  qiuesivi  ct  nusquam  invent  nisi  in  /  ngelo 
cum  libello." — T. 

KEN.  Thomas,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  nonjuring 
divines,  was  bom  at  Berkhampstead  in  July.  1637.     He  studied 
first  at  Winchester,  and  afterwards  at  New  college,  Oxford.    He 
was  the  friend  and  relative  of  Izaak  Walton,  and  was  specially 
favoured  by  Morley,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  chose  him  for 
his  chaplain,  and  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Brixton  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.    In  1669  he  became  prebendary  of  Winchester  and 
dhay  in  Hampshire.      This  living  he  resigned  to 
reside  at  Winchester,  where  he  was  diligent  as  a  preacher.     In 
1675  he  visited  Italy  and  Borne  with  Izaak  Walton,  and  after 
his  return  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Charles  II.     In  1G79  he 
•  to  tli'-  Hague  as  chaplain  to  .Man-,  princess  of  Orange; 
but  after  a  time  he  returned  to  England,  and  as  chaplain  to  Lord 
Dartmouth  was  [.resent  at  the  destruction  of  Tangier.     At  Win- 
he  was  requested  to  receive  Nell  Gwyn  into  his  house 
during  the  king's  visit  :  but  he  told  the  king  he  would  not  do  it 
for  his  kingdom.      Instead  of  resenting  this  fidelity,  the  king 
elected  him  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  on  a  vacancy  occurring 
not  long  after.    This  was  in  1684,  and  his  elevation  only  teemed 
to  increase  his  zeal  in  his  work.     When  Charles  lay  upon  his 
deathbed  Ken  attended  him  constantly,  and  according  to  Burnet, 
did  his  utmost  to  awaken  his  conscience,  speaking  with  great 
elevation  of  thought  and  expression,  like  a  man  inspired.     A  few 
months  later  during  the  unhappy  rising  in  favour  of  Monmouth, 
Ken  was  conspicuous  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  relieved  the 
prisoners  and  wounded  after  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  and  bravely 
the   fanatical  cruelty  of  Lord  Eever.sham. 
When  the  duke  of  Monmouth  was  taken  to  the  scaffold,  Ken 
was  one  who  attended  upon  him.  and  urged  him  to  repentance 
and  confession.     During  the  reign  of  .lames,  Ken  seems  to  have 
been  principally  taken  up  with  his  episcopal  duties,  and  although 
a  very  high  churchman  and  much  opposed  to  the  diss 
was  held  in  great  honour  for  his  diligence  as  a  preacher,  his 
unfunded  benevolence,  and  his  spotless  lite.     In  April,  1687, 
James  issued  his  famous  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience, 
which  was  renewed  in  April,   1688.      Sancroft  and  six  1  i 
of  whom  Ken  was  one,  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  king  to  be 
i  from  publishing  this  document,  and  were  in  consequence 
.  but  subsequently  acquitted.     Yet  in 
1689,  Ken  joined  those  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
William  and  Man',  and  was  in  consequence  deprived 
of  liis  eee,  which  was  afterwards  tilled  by  Bishop  Kidder.     On 
hearing  of  the  new  appointment,   Ken  first  in   the  cathedral 
Is,  and  then  in  the  market- place,  asserted  his  canonical 
right.     He  afterwards  retired  to  Longleat  in  Will 


of  Lord  Weymouth's,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his 
death  in  March,  1711.  In  his  retirement  Ken  received  a  pen- 
sion from  Quei  n  Mary,  and  on  the  accession  of  Anne  it  was 
proposed  to  restore  him  to  his  dignity.  She  readily  consented, 
but  he  steadily  declined  the  offer,  and  at  the  same  time  did  his 
best  to  induce  Dr.  Hooper  to  accept  the  vacant  see.  From  that 
time  he  waived  all  his  claims  as  a  bishop,  much  to  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  Jacobites.  Ken  was  the  last  of  the  nonjuring 
bishops.  For  some  years  he  travelled  with  his  shroud  in  his 
portmanteau,  and  it  was  put  on  him  a  few  days  before  his  death. 
His  works,  consisting  of  poems  (among  which  his  morning  and 
evening  hymns  are  universally  known),  sermons,  and  various 
-.  were  published  in  1721. — B.  H.  C. 

KENNEDY,  Grace,  a  Scottish  authoress,  of  whom  relatively 
to  the  popularity  of  her  writings  very  little  has  been  recorded, 
was  the  fourth  daughter  of  the  late  Bobert  Kennedy  of  Pinmore, 
where  she  is  said  to  have  been  born  about  1782.  Her  career  as 
an  authoress  began  it  seems  in  1811.  Between  that  year  and 
the  date  of  her  death  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  28th  of  February, 
1825,  she  published  six  or  eight  works  which  were  extremely 
popular  with  a  section  of  the  religious  public  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Foremost  among  them  were  "Anna  Ross,  or  the  orphan 
of  Waterloo,"  and  "Father  Clement" — the  latter  a  very  striking 
tale  of  English  Roman  catholic  life,  written  from  a  strongly 
protestant  point  of  view,  and  of  which  a  twelfth  edition  was 
published  in  1858.  Most  of  her  writings  were  translated  into 
French,  and  two  translations  of  her  collective  writings  were 
published  in  Germany  in  1843  and  1846. — F.  E. 

KENNEDY.  Jakes,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  was  the  younger 
son  of  Kennedy  of  Dunure,  by  his  wife,  daughter  of  Robert  III. 
king  of  Scotland  ;  and  he  was  born  about  the  year  1405  or  1406. 
He  was  early  destined  for  the  church,  and  was,  according  to  the 
custom  of  his  day,  sent  to  the  continent  to  complete  his  educa- 
tion. He  devoted  himself  with  great  assiduity  to  the  study  of 
the  classics,  and  of  theology  and  the  canon  law.  and  was  regarded 
as  the  most  accomplished  prelate  of  his  day.  In  1437  his  uncle, 
James  L,  appointed  him  to  the  see  of  Dunkeld.  He  immediately 
set  himself  vigorously  to  reform  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into 
the  church  during  the  troublous  times  of  the  king's  captfr  ity 
in  England,  and  took  measures  to  compel  his  clergy  faithfully 
to  perform  their  duties.  On  the  death  of  Bishop  Wardlaw  of 
St.  Andrews  in  1440,  Kennedy  was  appointed  his  successor,  and 
continued  in  that  more  important  sphere  the  efforts  which  he 
had  commenced  in  Dunkeld  for  the  reform  of  the  church.  He 
was  the  confidential  adviser  of  James  II.,  who  appointed  him  to 
the  office  of  chancellor  in  1445  ;  and  it  was  mainly  through  his 
sagacious  counsels  that  the  overgrown  power  of  the  house  of 
Douglas  was  overthrown,  and  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the 
country  restored. — (See  Douglas,  Family  of.)  On  the  death 
of  James  IV.  in  1460,  Bishop  Kennedy  was  appointed  guardian 
of  his  young  son,  and  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  country  with 
great  prudence  and  moderation.  His  desire  to  further  the  indus- 
trial arts  and  commerce  of  Scotland  was  shown  by  his  causing  a 
remarkable  ship  to  be  constructed  for  trading  purposes,  at  a  cost 
of  £10,000;  while  his  erection  and  endowment  of  the  college  of 
St.  Salvator  at  St.  Andrews  furnished  a  lasting  memorial  of  his 
zeal  in  promoting  education  and  literature.  He  died  in  1  166, 
and  was  buried  in  a  magnificent  tomb  which  he  had  constructed 
in  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Andrews. — J.  T. 

KENNET.  White,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  historian,  anti- 
quary, and  controversialist,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  Kent, 
and  born  at  Dover  in  the  August  of  1660.  His  father's  surname 
was  Kcnnet;  White  was  his  mother's  maiden  name,  but  why 
adopted  by  him  does  not  appear.  Educated  at  Westminster 
and  Oxford,  he  began  early  his  career  of  industrious  autb 
literary  and  political.  While  an  under-graduate,  he  published 
in  1680  a  pamphlet  which  made  come  noise ;  and  before  he  left 
the  university,  where  he  was  a  hard  student,  he  had  executed 
fr  the  Oxford  booksellers  an  English  version  of  Erasmus  on 
Folly,  among  others.  The  father  of  one  of  his  college  contem- 
poraries presented  him  in  1684  to  the  vicarage  of  Ambrosden 
in  Oxfordshire.  Here  he  harboured  Hickes,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
scholar,  with  whom  he  studied  the  northern  languages,  and  whom 
he  stimulated  to  the  composition  of  the  well-known  1  hesaurus. 
Leaving  Ambrosden  to  become  vice-principal  and  tutor  of  his 
St.  Edmund's  Hall),  he  addressed  in  L692  to  Rmme — 
the  editor  of  Somner's  Treatise  of  the  Roman  Ports  and  Forts  in 
Kent — a  letter  which  was  afterwards  published  and  prefixed  to 
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that  eminent  Saxonist's  History  of  Gavelkind.  It  is  not  only 
an  interesting  biography  of  Somner,  bat  sketches  instructively 

the  history  of  the  cultivation  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature  and 
antiquities"  in  England.  His  reputation  as  an  antiquary  was 
now  so  great,  that  in  1094  Gibson's  translation  of  Soraner's 
treati.-e  on  the  locality  of  the  Tortus  Iccius  was  dedicated  to 
Kennet.  The  following  year  he  published  his  "Parochial  An- 
tiquities attempted  in  the  history  of  Ambrosden,  Burcester,  and 
other  adjacent  parts  in  the  counties  of  Oxford  and  Bucks," 
written  in  the  form  of  annals,  and  with  a  useful  glossary  of 
mediaeval,  &c,  terms  affixed.  A  new  edition  of  it  was  pub- 
lished in  1815  by  Dr.  Bandinel  of  the  Bodleian.  In  1700  he 
removed  to  the  metropolis,  where  he  had  been  appointed  minister 
of  St.  Botolph  Aldgate;  and  the  following  year,  attacking  Attcr- 
bury  in  a  controversy  respecting  convocation,  he  became  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  anti-high-church  party.  Later  he  took 
part  against  Sacheverell,  and  afterwards  again  with  Hoadley. 
In  17Ub'  appeared  the  "  Complete  History  of  England,"  which 
goes  under  his  name,  but  his  only  connection  with  which  was 
his  contribution  to  it  of  volume  iii.,  from  Charles  I.  to  the 
accession  of  Queen  Anne.  It  is  a  work  of  some  merit,  but  is 
chiefly  remarkable  as  having  provoked  Roger  North's  Examen. 
At  the  opening  of  the  century  Kennet  had  been  appointed  arch- 
deacon of  Huntingdon,  and  his  funeral  sermon  on  the  first  duke 
of  Devonshire,  preached  in  1707  (a  "  Memoir  of  the  Family 
of  Cavendish"  is  one  of  the  many  productions  of  his  untiring 
pen),  procured  him,  at  the  second  duke's  recommendation,  the 
deanery  of  Peterborough.  In  the.  intervals  of  controversy  he 
did  not  neglect  more  important  interests  than  those  involved 
in  the  quarrels  of  the  day.  In  1713  he  made  a  large  collec- 
tion of  books,  charts,  &c,  with  the  view  of  writing  a  history 
of  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  the  colonies.  The  design 
was  never  carried  out ;  but  he  presented  the  collection  to  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  published  a 
catalogue  of  it,  "  Bibliothecaj  Americana?  Primordia,"  a  curious 
and  interesting  work  of  a  wider  scope  than  its  title  indicates, 
including  notices  of  printed  books,  &c,  relative  not  only  to 
missionary  enterprise,  but  to  voyages  and  travels  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, and  to  the  history  of  discovery  and  commerce.  An 
indefatigable  collector,  he  founded  about  this  time  an  antiquarian 
and  historical  library  at  Peterborough,  of  which,  as  of  its  subse- 
quent history,  less  is  known  than  could  be  wished.  In  spite  of 
his  support  of  Hoadley,  he  was  made  in  1718  bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, and  went  on  collecting  and  writing  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  His  last  work  was  his  "  Register  and  Chronicle,"  one 
volume  of  which  was  published  in  1728,  forming  a  sort  of 
chronology  of  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and 
containing  some  curious  information,  especially  respecting  the 
authorship  of  works  published  anonymously.  He  had  prepared 
a  second  volume  of  it,  embracing  the  period  between  1G72  and 
1082,  when  he  died  on  the  19th  December,  1728.  More  than 
a  hundred  volumes  of  his  collections  are  preserved  among  the 
Lansdowne  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  His  printed  works 
are  nearly  sixty  in  number.  An  anonymous  biography  of  him, 
known  to  be  the  composition  of  the  Rev.  William  Newton,  rector 
of  Wingham,  Kent,  was  published  in  1730. — F   E. 

KENNETH  MACALPIN,  surnamed  the  Hardy,  King  of 
the  Scots,  ascended  the  throne  in  830.  He  was  the  son  of 
Alpin,  and  grandson  of  Eocha  IV.,  the  Achaius  of  the  Latin 
annalists.  On  the  death  of  Uven,  king  of  the  Picts,  in  839, 
Kenneth  claimed  the  throne  in  right  of  his  grandmother  Urgusia  ; 
and  after  a  war  which  lasted  three  years  he  succeeded  in  making 
good  his  claims,  and  united  the  two  crowns  in  his  own  person. 
Kenneth  was  an  able  and  warlike  prince,  and  vigorously  repelled 
the  aggressions  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes  on  his  newly-acquired 
territories.  He  died  at  his  capital  of  Forteviot  or  Abemethy  in 
859,  having  governed  the  Scots  seven  years,  and  the  Scots  and 
Picts  jointly  sixteen  years. — J.  T. 

KENNETH  III., "King  of  Scotland,  was  the  son  of  Malcolm 
I.,  and  succeeded  to  the  crown  in  970.  He  was  an  able  and 
daring,  but  unscrupulous  prince.  He  waged  a  successful  war 
against  the  Britons  of  Strathclyd,  and  after  a  fierce  and  pro- 
longed straggle  incorporated  their  territories  with  his  own 
dominions.  He  also  defeated  the  Danish  marauders  at  Lnncarty, 
near  Perth.  He  abrogated  the  old  Scottish  mode  of  succes- 
sion to  the  throne,  and  is  said  to  have  put  to  death  his  nephew 
Malcolm,  who  had  already,  according  to  the  old  law,  been  recog- 
nised as  next  heir  to  the  throne.     According  to  some  English 


chroniclers,  Lothian  was  ceded  to  Kenneth  by  the  Saxon  King 
Edgar.  Kenneth  was  assassinated  near  Fettercairn  in  the  yeat 
994  by  Fenella,  mother  of  a  young  chief  of  Mearns,  whom  the 
Scottish  king  had  put.  to  death. — J.  T. 

KENNEY,  James,  a  very  successful  dramatic  writer,  was 
born  in  Ireland  in  1780,  of  which  country  his  family  were  natives. 
His  father  settled  in  London,  and  was  part  proprietor  and 
manager  of  Boodle's  Club.  Tames  was  placed  in  the  bank  of 
Herries  &  Co.,  where,  however,  he  courted  the  muses  and  played 
in  private  theatricals.  In  1803  he  published  a  volume  of  poetry, 
which  was  not  without  merit,  and  in  November  of  the  same  year 
his  first  farce,  "  Raising  the  Wind,"  was  brought  out  in  Coveut 
Garden.  It  was  enthusiastically  received,  had  a  run  of  thirty- 
eight  nights,  and  still  retains  its  place  on  the  acting  list  as  one 
of  the  best  pieces  of  its  class  in  the  language.  In  the  following 
November  his  operetta  of  "Matrimony"  was  played  at  Cover! 
Garden  with  nearly  equal  success.  "  False  Alarms"  had  a  good 
run  in  1807,  and  its  attractions  were  increased  by  the  music  of 
Braham  and  King.  In  the  same  year  was  performed  at  Drury 
Lane  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  successful  melodramas  ever 
put  on  the  English  stage,  "  Ella  Rosenberg."  It  had  a  run  of 
over  forty  nights,  and  still  holds  its  ground.  "  The  World," 
which  came  out  the  following  year,  is  ingenious  and  amusing- 
it  was  deservedly  successful  and  has  much  merit,  notwithstand- 
ing the  immature  and  unjust  disparagement  of  Byron's  youthful 
muse.  From  that  period  till  1845  Kenney  continued  to  produce 
dramas,  farces,  melodramas,  and  operettas  with  wonderful  facility 
and  various  success — some  of  them  of  high  merit,  as  "Spring 
and  Autumn,"  1827  ;  "  The  Illustrious  Stranger,"  the  same 
year;  "  Masaniello,"  1829  ;  and  "The  Sicilian  Vespers,"  1840; 
not  a  few  of  them  below  his  reputation  and  talents,  and  some  of 
them  failures.  It  could  scarcely  be  otherwise  with  one  who, 
under  the  pressure  of  straitened  circumstances,  had  to  supply 
the  constant  demands  of  managers,  which  led  him  often  to  waste 
his  talents  on  subjects  unworthy  and  unfitting  his  genius.  His 
health  at  last  broke  down ;  he  suffered  from  a  complication  of 
diseases,  not  the  least  distressing  of  which  was  a  severe  nervous 
affection,  but  to  the  last  he  retained  his  mental  powers  unim- 
paired, and  died  on  the  1st  of  August,  1849. — J.  F.  W. 

KENNICOTT,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  was  born  at  Totnes,  April 
4,  1718,  and  at  an  early  age  was  appointed  master  of  a  charity 
school  in  his  native  place.  In  this  situation  he  exhibited  talents 
which  created  an  interest  in  his  favour,  and  he  was  sent  to 
Oxford.  While  at  college  he  published  two  dissertations.  "  On 
the  Tree  of  Life  in  Paradise,"  and  "  On  the  Oblations  of  Cain 
and  Abel,"  which  procured  for  him  the  degree  of  B.A.  a  year 
before  the  usual  time.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  Hebrew 
scholar,  and  in  1750  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  He  published 
some  sermons,  which  were  well  received ;  and  continued  at  ( )xford 
till  his  death,  September  18,  1783.  In  1767  he  was  appointed 
Radcliffe  librarian,  and  made  a  D.D.  He  was  also  canon  of 
Chiist  Church  and  rector  of  Culham.  He  devoted  more  than 
thirty  years  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. In  1753  he  published  his  first  volume,  "On  the  state  of 
the  printed  Text  of  the  Old  Testament,"  which  was  translated 
into  Latin,  and  published  at  Leipsic  in  1756  by  Teller.  Tu 
1700  he  produced  a  second  volume  on  the  same  subject,  which 
was  translated  by  Teller,  with  additions,  in  1765.  In  thi  9 
works  he  pointed  out  various  discrepancies  in  the  Hebrew  text, 
and  proposed  an  extensive  collation  of  manuscripts.  This  pro- 
position was  repeated,  and  in  consequence  subscriptions  were 
obtained  and  arrangements  made  for  carrying  it  out.  The  work 
was  warmly  encouraged  by  Dr.  Seeker,  then  bishop  of  Oxford 
and  soon  after  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whose  example  was 
extensively  followed,  so  that  from  1700  to  1709  no  less  than 
£9117  7s.  6d.  was  raised  for  the  undertaking.  The  project, 
says  Kennicott,  was  precisely  this,  "to  collate  all  the  X 
the  Hebrew  bible  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  and  whilst  this 
work  was  carrying  on,  that  collations  of  as  many  of  the  best 
foreign  MSS.  should  be  procured  as  time  and  expense  would 
allow."  The  progress  of  the  work  was  made  known  by  ten 
"  annual  accounts,"  which  were  afterwards  collected  and  pub- 
lished, with  an  introduction,  in  1770.  To  aid  in  the  work 
persons  were  employed  to  collate  the  MSS.  in  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Each  of  these  received  a  copy  of  instructions  in  Latin, 
entitled  "Mcthodus  varias  lectiones  notandi,"  &c.  In  1709  Dr. 
Kennicott  stated  that  of  the  five  hundred  Hebrew  MSS.  then  in 
Europe,  he  had  himself  seen  two  hundred  and  fifty;  and  of  tliu 
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sixteen  MSS.  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  eight  had  beencol- 

for  him.     Of  the  Hebrew,  one  hundred  and  forty  had  been 

1  throughout.  Subsequently  these  numbers  were  increased; 

and  iii  1776  be  published  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Vetus  Testa- 

o,  cum  variis  lectionilms."     To  the   second 

.  which  appeared  in  1780,  was  prefixed  a  "  General  Dis- 

ion   on    the    Hebrew   Old   Testament,"   which    lias   been 

irately.   The  celebrated  Varhe  Lectiones  of  De  Rossi 

is  supplementary  to  that  of  Kennicott.     Notwithstanding  the 

immense  amount  of  labour  required  for  the  collation  of  MSS. 

and  the  preparation  of  his  Hebrew  bible,  Kennicott  found  time 

to  write   other  works.      Anion.'    tin  in    arc    Critical    remarks   on 

Psalms  xlii.,  xliii ,  xlviii.,  and  lxxxix.:  a  "Dissertation  on  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch;"  a  short  "Introduction  to  Hebrew  Criti- 
cism;" a  ••  Letter  to  . I.  D.  Michaelis;"  and  a  "Defence  of  his 
Hebrew  Bible  against  the  Gttttingen  Ephemerides."  This  last 
appeared  in  1782,  and  throws  some  light  on  the  conflicting 
opinions  entertained  of  Kennicott's  work  abroad,  and  is  interest- 
being  apparently  the  last  production  of  his  pen  published 
during  his  lifetime.  Thai  Kennicott  was  a  most  laborious  and 
intious  editor  is  undoubted,  and  his  name  will  always  stand 
Ugh  among  Old  Test  ics. — 15.  H.  C. 

KEN  RICK,  William,  LL.D.,  a  miscellaneous  writer,  son  of 

a  Hertfordshire  stayraaker,  was  born  in  the  early  part  of  the 

eighteenth  century,  and  is  said  to  have  been  brought  up  to  the 

of  a  rule-maker  in  London.     According  to  some  accounts 

lied  at  Leyden,  and  received  there  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

ell,  however,  says  that  he  "obtained  it  from  a  Scotch 

university,"  and  adds,  that  he  "wrote  for  the  booksellers  in  a 

iriety  of  branches."    He  seems  to  have  begun  his  literary 

by  publishing  a  couple  of  pamphlets  on  the  immortality 

of  the  soul,  1751,  which  was  followed  by  two  performances  of 

much  less  dignified  aim,  such  as  book  i.  of  "The  Pasquinade," 

1753,   an    imitation   of  the  Duneiad,  in  which  he  attacked  his 

literary  brethren  with  more  malignity  than  power.     He  published 

some  poems  contributed  to  the  Monthly  Review,  with  which  lie 

quarrelled,  chronicling  bis  quarrel  in  print ;  and  in  1705  app 

iew  of  Dr.  Johnson's  new  edition  of  Shakspeare,"  an 

assault   upon   Johnson   and  his   Shakspeare.       Johnson  treated 

Kenrick  with  silent  contempt,  and  thus  characterized  him  with 

i  to  Goldsmith:  —  "Sir,  he  is  one  of  the  many  who 

have  made  themselves  public  without  making  themselves  known." 

the  other  objects  of  his  attacks  were  Colman  and  Garrick, 

the  latter  of  whom  prosecuted  him.      He  wrote  some  comedies; 

lectured  and  published  on  the  sciences,  fancying  that  he  had 

ered  the  perpetual   motion;    and  in   1775  founded  the 

while    it   lasted  a  vehicle  for  his  impartial 

malignity.     Two  years  previously  he  published  his  "English 

Dictionary.*'  which   has  given  him  a  certain  fame,  chiefly  as  an 

orthoepist.     In  his  later  years  he  indulged  to  excess  in  drinking; 

and  having  destroyed  his  constitution,  died  in  1771b — F.  E. 

KENT,  Edward  Augustus,  Duke  of,  father  of  Queen 
Victoria,  was  the  fourth  son  of  George  III.,  and  was  born 
November  2nd,  1707-  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  was  sent  to 
a.  military  academy  at  Luxemburg,  and  subsequently  spent  some 
time  at  Hanover  and  at  Geneva.  He  returned  home  in  1790, 
and  was  immediately  sent  to  join  his  regiment — the  70th — 
raltar.  In  the  autumn  of  1 7 '. » 1  the  prince  accompanied 
it  to  Quebec,  and  soon  after  joined  the  expedition  under  Sir 
Charles  (afterwards  Earl)  Grey,  despatched  to  attack  the  West 
India  islands  belonging  to  the  French,  and  behaved  with  great 
courage  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Royal  in  Martinique  and  at  the 
attack  upon  St.  Lucia  and  Guadaloupe.  Prince  Edward  was 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  1796,  and  was  made 
governor  of  N(  va  Scotia.  In  1799  he  was  created  Duke  of  Kent 
and  Stratherne  and  Earl  of  Dublin,  and  was  soon  after  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  British  Amei 
the  following  year  he  was  compelled  to  return  home  iu  conse- 
quence of  ill  health,  and  was  appointed  to  the  colonelcy  of  the 
B  lyal  Scots.     In  1802  he  was  nominated  governor  of  Gibraltar; 

but   unfortunately  his  efforts  to  pr te  reform  in  the  garrison 

1  a  mutiny,  and  led  to  his  recall  in  the  following  year. 
■ars  later  he  received  the  baton  of  a  field-marshal.  In 
1816  he  quitted  England,  where  he  would  have  been  compelled 
to  have  kept  up  a  position  more  conformable  to  his  exalted  rank 
t'.ian  was  consistent  with  his  resources,  and  he  lived  on  the 
continent,  chi  fly  at  Brussels,  till  his  marriage,  which  took  place 
ia  May,  1818,  shortly  after  the  lamented  death  of  the  Princess 


Charlotte.    Even  after  this  event  omical 

plans  which  lie  had  laid  down  for  himself,  and  lived  in  the  simple 
style  of  a  private  gentleman,  first  at  Amorbach  in  Leii 
and  then  at  Woolbrook  cottage,  Sidmoutl),  where  he  died,  23d 
January,  1820,  after  a  short  illness,  the  result  of  a  severe  cold 
which  brought  on  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  The  duke  of  Kent 
was  the  bravest  and  truest  of  the  sons  of  George  III.,  and  was  a 
most  honourable,  generous,  and  noble-hearted  man.     His  wife  — 

Victoria  Maria  Louisa,  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Saxe  Coburg,  and  was  born  in  17-s0.  She  married  first 
in  1803  Prince  Emich  Charles  of  Leiningen,  who  died  in  1*14,  and 
to  whom  she  bore  a  son  and  a  daughter.  After  a  widowhood  of 
four  years  she  married  the  duke  of  Kent,  to  whom  she  pi 
most  affectionate  and  devoted  wife,  and  with  whom  she  enjoyed 
a  brief  period  of  remarkable  domestic  happiness.  After  his  death 
she  voluntarily  abandoned  the  claim  which  she  had  under  his  will 
to  all  his  personal  property,  and  yielded  up  the  whole  amount 
to  his  creditors,  which  was  the  more  praiseworthy  as  she  had 
sacrificed  an  annuity  of  £5000  on  her  marriage  to  the  duke. 
From  1820  to  1825  she  had  an  income  of  only  £('000  a  year. 
and  from  1825  to  1831  was  compelled  to  accept  of  the  gift  of 
£3000  a  year  from  her  brother,  Prince  Leopold.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  her  daughter  the  Princess  Victoria 
became  the  next  heir  to  the  throne;  an  addition  of  £10,000  a 
year  was  made  by  parliament  to  the  income  of  the  duchess;  and 
she  was  unanimously  appointed  guardian  of  the  princess  her 
daughter,  and  regent  in  case  of  the  decease  of  the  king.  On 
that  occasion  the  statesmen  on  both  sides  of  the  house  vied 
with  each  other  in  their  encomiums  on  the  exemplary  manner  in 
which  her  royal  highness  had  discharged  her  duty  in  educating 
the  future  queen  of  England.  From  the  period  of  the  Princess 
Victoria's  accession  to  the  throne  in  1837,  the  duchess  lived  a 
quiet  and  happy  life,  loved  and  honoured  by  all  classes  of  the 
community.     She  died,  ICth  March,  18G1. — J.  T. 

KENT,  James,  the  musician,  was  born  in  'Winchester,  on  the 
13th  of  March,  1700.  His  father,  a  tradesman  in  good  circum- 
stances, placed  him  at  the  usual  early  age  as  a  chorister  in  the 
cathedral  of  his  native  city,  under  Vaughan  Richardson  the 
organist.  He  did  not  long  remain  in  that  situation,  but  became 
one  of  the  children  of  the  chapel  royal,  where  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Croft,  their  master,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future 
excellence.  After  quitting  the  king's  chapel,  he  resided  for  a 
time  at  the  seat  of  his  patron,  the  Rev.  Sir  John  Dolben,  Bart., 
in  Northamptonshire,  through  whose  interest  he  was  chosen  as 
organist  to  the  church  of  Finedon  in  that  county,  which  place  he 
quitted  on  being  appointed  organist  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge. 
He  remained  in  the  latter  place  till  about  the  year  1737,  when 
he  removed  to  the  city  of  his  birth,  having  been  selected  by 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Winchester  to  succeed  John  Bishop  as 
organist  of  that  cathedral.  This  office  he  retained  till  177-1, 
when  he  resigned  in  favour  of  his  pupil,  Peter  Fussell.  He  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Mr.  Freeman,  a  celebrated  theatrical  singer 
in  PurceU's  time,  who  after  quitting  the  stage  was  admitted  one 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  royal  chapel,  and  vicar-choral  of  W<  -t- 
minster  abbey;  and  in  May,  1770,  died,  deeply  regretted,  at 
Winchester,  in  the  north  aisle  of  which  cathedral  his  remains  are 
deposited.  So  unassuming  was  this  excellent  man,  that  it  was 
not  until  the  decline  of  his  life  that  he  could  be  prevailed  on 
to  give  his  works  to  the  public;  and  he  then  printed  and  pub- 
lished in  score  his  volume  of  "Twelve  Anthems,"  1773.  Mr 
Corfe,  the  late  organist  of  Salisbury,  published  a  second  \ 
containing  "A  Morning  and  Evening  Service  and  Eight  An- 
thems." A  few  years  previous  to  his  decease  Kent  presented  some 
of  his  compositions  to  Trinity  college,  and  received  the  thanks 
of  that  learned  body;  the  master  at  the  same  time  informing 
him  that  the  fellows  had  voted  him  a  piece  of  plate,  and  desir- 
ing to  know  in  what  form  he  would  wish  it  to  be  presented. 
As  a  composer  of  church  music  Kent  followed  closely  in  the 
style  of  Dr.  Croft;  and  few  persons  have  succeeded  better  than 
he  in  that  due  intermixture  of  harmony  and  melody  which 
renders  this  Bpecies  of  music  interesting,  both  to  learned  and 
unlearned  auditors. — E.  F.  I!. 

KENT,  Jambs,  the  American  "  Blackstone,"  and  author  of 
the  celebrated  "Commentaries  on  American  Law,"  was  born  at 
Fredericksburg,  state  of  New  York,  on  the  31st  of  July. 
He  was  educated  at  Yale  college,  near  Boston,  and  studied  law 
under  Egbert  Benson,  the  attorney-gt  neral  tor  the  state  of  New 
York.     Having  been  called  to  the  bar  in  1785,  he  settled  in 


Poughkeepsie,  and  commenced  practice.  From  1790  to  1794 
he  was  member  of  the  state  legislature,  where  he  headed  the 
federalist  minority.  A  defeat  he  sustained  at  the  following  elec- 
tion determined  him  to  settle  in  New  York,  where,  abandoning 
politics,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  studying  and  apply- 
ing the  principles  of  jurisprudence.  In  1793  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  law  in  Columbia  college,  and  in  1795  he  published 
"  Dissertations  :  being  the  preliminary  part  of  a  course  of  law 
lectures."  The  following  year  he  was  made  master  in  chancery, 
and  in  1797  recorder  of  New  York.  These  offices  he  resigned 
the  year  afterwards,  on  being  appointed  by  Governor  Jay  judge 
of  the  supreme  court,  whence  he  rose  in  1801  to  the  office  of 
chief-justice  of  New  York.  For  ten  years  he  fulfilled  the  duties 
thus  laid  upon  him  in  a  manner  that  increased  his  reputation, 
and  led  to  his  being  appointed  chancellor.  In  this  capacity  he 
continued  to  administer  justice  until  1823,  when,  having  attained 
the  age  of  sixty,  he  was  disabled  by  the  American  law  from 
holding  the  office  of  a  judge.  With  characteristic  energy  Mr. 
Kent  immediately  accepted  a  reappointment  to  the  professorship 
of  law  in  Columbia  college,  and  applied  himself  not  only  to  the 
delivery  of  his  lectures,  but  to  their  publication  in  an  enlarged 
form,  under  the  title  of  "  Commentaries  on  American  Law." 
The  hale  vigour  of  body  and  mind  which  he  indicated  in  the 
preface  to  the  first  volume,  published  in  1826,  accompanied  Mr. 
Kent  through  the  weighty  task  he  had  undertaken,  which  grew 
on  his  hand  as  he  proceeded,  and  terminated  only  in  the  year 
1830,  with  a  fourth  volume.  The  work  at  once  became  a  standard 
work  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  and  not  only  a  text-book 
for  law-students  in  America,  but  a  valuable  work  of  reference  in 
libraries  all  over  the  world.  The  eighth  and  last  edition  bears 
date  1854.  Kent  continued  his  practice,  chiefly  in  chamber 
consultations,  to  the  last  year  of  a  long  life.  His  decisions  as  a 
judge,  delivered  with  great  clearness,  are  highly  esteemed  as  legal 
authorities.  In  the  list  of  his  works  will  be  found  "  Notes  to  the 
New  York  City  Charter,"  183G,  a  revision  of  the  municipal  code 
having  been  the  work  of  his  earlier  career.  He  was  always  a 
genuine  lover  of  the  best  English  literature,  and  a  book  bearing 
his  name  has  been  published,  entitled  "  Outlines  of  a  course  of 
English  Reading."  He  died  on  the  12th  December,  1847,  aged 
eighty-four.  It  is  said  that  materials  exist  for  a  copious  biography 
of  this  eminent  lawyer,  and  that  his  son,  William  Kent,  the 
editor  of  the  later  editions  of  the  "  Commentaries,"  is  engaged 
upon  a  life  of  his  father. — E.  H. 

KENT,  William,  "  painter,  sculptor,  architect,"  as  he  loved 
to  designate  himself,  was  born  in  1684  of  humble  parentage  in 
tin-  North  Eiding  of  Yorkshire.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  coach- 
painter,  but  growing  tired  of  the  employment,  ran  away  from  his 
master  and  set  up  in  London  as  a  portrait-painter.  Here  he 
found  friends  who  raised  funds  to  send  him  in  1710  to  Rome, 
where  he  took  lessons  in  painting  of  Cav.  Luti.  Whilst  at  Eome 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  earl  of  Bur- 
lington, who  directed  his  thoughts  to  architecture,  became  his 
active  patron  and  friend,  and  on  his  return  to  London  gave  him 
apartments  in  his  house,  where  he  continued  to  reside  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  From  his  settling  in  London,  Kent,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  earl  of  Burlington,  then  chief  arbiter  of  taste 
in  the  fashionable  world,  found  ample  employment  in  all  the 
various  arts  to  which  he  directed  his  attention.  As  a  painter  of 
portraits,  of  landscapes,  of  the  halls,  staircases,  and  ceilings  of 
lordly  mansions,  and  of  the  altar-pieces  of  churches,  Kent's 
pencil  was  in  general  request,  though  even  his  panegyrist  Walpole 
admits,  that  "  as  a  painter  he  was  below  mediocrity."  He  was 
the  fashionable  architect  and  landscape  gardener ;  and  he  was 
equally  ready  to  sculpture  a  monument  of  Shakspeare  for  West- 
minster Abbey,  or  a  "  classic"  chimney-piece  for  a  private  house  ; 
to  give  designs  for  picture-frames  and  furniture  ;  or  even,  yield- 
ing to  what  Walpole  calls  the  impetuousness  of  fashion,  could 
sutler  himself  to  be  prevailed  on  by  "  two  great  ladies  to  make 
designs  for  their  birth-day  gowns."  Among  Kent's  chief  buildings 
were  the  Horse  guards  and  the  Courts  of  law,  Westminster,  and 
Ilolkham,  Norfolk,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Leicester.  Walpole 
styles  Kent  "  the  father  of  modern  garder.ing,"  and  his  chapter 
on  that  art  is  a  eulogy  on  the  genius  of  Kent.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  although  his  abilities  even  in  this  line  have  been 
overrated,  he  here  did  display  really  original  ability,  and  that  to 
him  is  mainly  due  the  great  improvement  which  from  that  time 
ensued  in  the  taste  for  landscape  gardening  in  England.  Among 
other  grounds  laid  out  by  him  were  the  Royal  gardens  or  park  at 


Richmond,  the  gardens  of  Carlton  house,  Kensington  gardens,  and 
Claremont.  On  the  death  of  Jarvis  in  1739,  Kent  was  appointed 
principal  painter  to  the  crown.  He  had  previously  been  made 
master  carpenter  and  architect,  and  keeper  of  the  royal  pictures. 
His  prosperity  drew  on  him  the  envy  of  rivals  and  the  lash  of  t he 
satirists,  and  gave  additional  zest  to  the  burlesques  of  Hogarth; 
but  Kent  seems  not  to  have  permitted  these  attacks  to  ruffle 
his  equanimity.  He  died  at  Burlington  house,  April  12,  1748. 
Kent  made  designs  for  editions  of  the  poems  of  Spenser,  Pope, 
and  Gay  ;  and  published,  at  the  cost  of  Lord  Burlington,  the 
designs  of  Inigo  Jones,  to  which  he  appended  some  of  his  own, 
and  also  a  few  of  his  patron's. — J.  T-e. 

KKXTIGERN  (Saint),  a  pious  Culdee  by  whose  labours  the 
Strathclyde  Britons  were  converted  to  Christianity,  and  who, 
according  to  the  ancient  chronicles  and  unvarying  tradition, 
was  the  founder  of  the  see  of  Glasgow.  In  the  year  539  Ken- 
tigem,  then  twenty-five  years  of  age, -quitted  Orkney,  where  he 
had  been  instructed  by  the  bishop  St.  Servanus,  and  came  to 
Glasgow.  His  zealous  labours  among  the  Britons  who  inhab- 
ited the  valley  of  the  Clyde,  and  his  great  sanctity,  induced 
Marken,  king  of  Strathclyde,  and  the  clergy  of  the  district  to  elect 
him  their  bishop,  his  coronation  having  been  performed  by  St. 
Columba.  The  king  became  jealous  of  the  influence  exercised 
by  the  new  bishop  over  his  subjects,  and  compelled  him  to  quit 
the  kingdom  and  to  seek  refuge  in  Wales,  where  he  founded 
the  see  of  St.  Asaph.  After  the  lapse  of  several  years,  Kentigern 
on  the  death  of  Marken  was  recalled  to  Glasgow,  and  erected 
a  church  on  the  wooded  banks  of  the  Molendinar  burn  in  560, 
on  a  spot  which  had  been  occupied  by  a  druidical  circle.  This 
building  was  the  precursor  of  the  splendid  cathedral  which  now 
occupies  the  same  site,  and  the  few  huts  and  wooden  houses 
which  congregated  around  the  sacred  edifice  were  the  germ  of  the 
great  commercial  city  of  Glasgow.  St.  Kentigern  continued  to 
labour  here  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  601.  From  his 
pious,  benevolent,  and  amiable  character  he  obtained  the  appella- 
tion of  Mungo,  a  word  used  both  in  the  British  and  Norwegian 
languages  as  an  epithet  of  fondness  and  endearment. — J.  T. 

KENYON,  Lloyd,  Lord,  a  notable  English  judge,  who  died 
lord  chief-justice  of  the  king's  bench,  was  born  on  the  5th  of 
October,  1732,  at  Gredington  in  Flintshire.  His  father,  of  an 
old  Lancashire  family  which  had  removed  to  Flintshire,  was  a 
small  squire  cultivating  his  own  little  estate.  As  a  boy  the 
young  Kenyon  was  noted  for  irascibility,  but  also  for  aftection- 
ateness  of  disposition  and  quickness  of  parts.  He  received  his 
scanty  education  at  the  free  grammar-school  of  Ruthin,  where 
he  acquired  the  smattering  of  Latin,  with  the  perverted  employ- 
ment of  which  he  afterwards  amused  the  bench  and  the  bar. 
His  arithmetic  extended  no  further  than  the  rule  of  three, 
according  to  Lord  Campbell,  who  in  the  amusing  biography  of 
Kenyon  in  the  Lives  of  the  Chief-justices  avers,  that  to  his 
dying  day  he  believed  in  the  revolution  of  the  sun  round  the 
earth.  His  acuteness  marked  him  out  for  the  profession  of  the 
law,  and  he  was  articled  for  five  years  to  a  prosperous  attorney 
at  Nantwich.  His  master  was  to  have  rewarded  his  industry 
and  ability  by  a  partnership,  but  is  said  to  have  behaved  un- 
generously; and  his  elder  brother  dying,  it  was  thought  that 
he  might  aspire  to  barristership.  In  the  November  of  1750, 
accordingly,  he  was  admitted  a  student  of  the  Middle  temple, 
and  entered  upon  the  occupation  of  a  fourth  story  in  Brick 
Court.  Not  having  taken  a  degree,  he  had  to  spend  five  years 
in  the  preliminary  stage  of  studentship.  During  these  he 
attended  the  courts  assiduously,  taking  copious  notes  which  he 
methodized  into  reports ;  and  two  volumes  of  them  were  pub- 
lished by  his  sons  in  1819.  In  the  hall  of  the  Middle  temple 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dunning,  afterwards  Lord  Ash- 
burton — poor  like  himself — a  connection  which  proved  subse- 
quently useful.  Called  to  the  bar  in  1756,  Kenyon  remained 
for  many  years  poor  and  obscure.  Without  business  in  A\  est- 
minster  hall,  he  acquired  a  little  as  a  conveyancer,  his  ^  elsh 
connections  giving  him  some  employment.  He  rode,  too,  the 
North  Welsh  circuit  on  a  little  Welsh  pony,  a  present  from  his 
father,  and  attended  the  assizes  at  Shrewsbury,  and  at  one  or 
two  towns  in  the  Oxford  circuit.  But  all  this  amounted  to  so 
little,  .that  after  ten  years  at  the  bar,  Kenyon,  it  is  said,  wished 
to  take  holy  orders,  but  surrendered,  the  intention  when  he  found 
that  he  could  not  procure  a  presentation  to  the  small  living 
of  Hanmer.  which  was  the  object  of  his  modest  ambition.  In 
the  meantime  his  old  acquaintance  Dunning  had  prospered  at 


the  bar,  and  was  busy  and  friendly  enough  to  ask    Kenyon 
to  "devil"  for  him.     By  degrees  it  oozed  out  that  Dunning's 
opinions  were  written  by  Kenyon,  and  cases  for  opinion  at  low 
fees  poured  in  upon  him.     He  answered  them  skilfully  and, 
what  was  even  more  acceptable,  rapidly.     The  acquisition  of 
another  patron  did   still  more  for  him.     When  Thurlow  was 
to  the  woolsack,  he  employed  Hargrave,  the  editor  of 
Coke  upon  Littleton,  to  assist  him  in  the  preparation  of  his 
judgments  by  looking  into  authorities,  and  so  forth.     Hargrave, 
though  sound,  was  slow,  and  Thurlow  invited  the  aid  of  Kenyon, 
who  had  attracted  his  notice  in  court  by  observations  made  once 
or  twice  as  amicus  curia.     The  chancellor  was  delighted  with 
Kcnyon's  rapidity  of  work,  and  took  a  personal  liking  to  "Tatty," 
as  he  called  him.     It  was  to  Thurlow  that  he  owed  his  elevation 
to  the  chief-justiceship  of  Chester,  a  tolerably  lucrative  post, 
and  which  made  him  a  great  man  in  his  native  country.     No 
orator,  no  great  reasoner,  but  possessed  of  an  intuitive  sagacity 
which  enabled  him  to  seize  the  essential  points  of  a  case,  and 
thoroughly  grounded  in  English  law,  he  had  now  a  very  profit- 
able practice  at  the  bar.     It  is  true  that  he  "  battled  with  force, 
but  not  with  elegance ;"  and  when  employed  as  Erskine's  senior 
in  the  defence  of  Lord  George  Gordon  in  1780,  he  acted  chiefly 
as  a  foil  to  his  brilliant  junior.     On  the  dissolution  of  parliament 
in  1780  Thurlow  negotiated  his  protege's  return  to  the  house 
|   of  commons  for  Hindon  in  Wiltshire.     In  the  house  he  spoke 
seldom,  but  voted  steadily  with  Lord  North.     On  the  formation 
of  the  Rockingham  ministry  Thurlow  retained  the  seals,  and 
procured  the  appointment  of  Kenyon  as  attorney-general.     He 
proved  a  prompt  and  reliable  adviser  of  the  government,  and 
remained  attorney-general  in  Lord  Shelburne's  administration, 
going  out  with   the   accession  of  the  coalition  ministry,  and 
resuming  his  functions  with  the  premiership  of  Mr.  Pitt,  whose 
supporter  he  became     In  1784  he  was  appointed  master 
of  the  rolls,  and  was  rapid  and  sound  in  his  decisions.     He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  famous  Westminster  election,  and  in  the 
ion  which  followed  it ;  receiving  as  a  reward  for  his  anti- 
l'oxite  zeal  a  baronetcy  from  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  dedication  of 
the  Rolliad.     The  baronetcy  did  not  reconcile  him  to  the  jeers 
and  gibes  of  his  political  opponents,  and  thenceforth  he  contented 
himself  with  a  silent  though  steady  support  of  the  ministry.    In 
the  January  of  1788,  the  government  which  lie  had  faithfully 
served  appointed  him,  on  the  resignation  of  Lord  Mansfield,  lord 
chief-justice  of  the  king's  bench,  and  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
as  Baron  Kenyon  of  Gredington  in  the  county  of  Flint.     As  a 
peer  he  continued  to  give  a  steady  support  to  the  government ; 
but  he  is  not  remembered  as  a  legislator  who  introduced  any 
important  measure  for  the  amendment  of  the  law,  nor  did  he 
pay  much  attention  to  the  judicial  business  of  the  house.     As 
lord  chief- justice  he  exhibited  several  peculiarities  which  were, 
to  say  the  [east  of  them,  far  from  attractive.      He  was  irritable 
and  impatient,  treating  his  brother  judges  with  contempt ;  and 
while  he   behaved  to  some  counsel — such  as  Erskine — with 
marked  tenderness,  he  was  uniformly  rude  to  others — Mr.  Law, 
afterwards  Lord  Lllenborough,  for  instance.     To  the  educated 
he  made  himself  ridiculous  by  his  scraps  of  Latin,  always  trite, 
generally  misquoted,  and  often  misapplied.  Although  he  did  not, 
it  would  seem,  refer  on  the  bench,  as  has  been  charged  against 
him,  to  "Julian  tlu-  apostle,"  he  did  once  connect  the  apostate 
Roman  emperor  with   "Justin  Martyr  and  other  apologists." 
Lven  the   king,   whom  he  lost  no   opportunity  of  eulogizing 
from  the  bench,  is  reported  to  have  said  to  him — "  My  lord,  by 
all  I  can  hear,  it  would  be  well  if  you  would  stick  to  your  good 
law,  and  leave  off  your  bad  Latin."     Rut  in  the  eyes  of  lawyers 
•  n-ors  and  foibles  were  or  have  been  atoned  for  by  the 
arning,  sagacity,  and  probity  displayed  by  Lord  Kenyon 
in  his  decisions.     To   the   general  public  of  his  time  he  was 
endeared  by  his  zeal  fir  legal  order  and  social  morality,  and 
hi--  exaggerations  and  eccentricities  were  overlooked.      It 
small  minority  who  disapproved  of  the  potent  denunciations  of 
anything  like  disaffection,  which  he  delighted  in  thundering  from 
the  bench  in  the  troubled  times  which  succeeded  the  breaking 
out  of  the  French  revolution.    The  middle  classes  respected  him 
for  bis  diatribes  against,  and  severity  towards,  the  fashionable 
ction,  duelling,  and  gambling,  even  if  his  zeal  led 
him  to  hold  up  "forestalled  and  regraters"  to  public  execration. 
He  died  on  the  4th  of  April,  1802,  and  grief  for  the  death  of 
his  eldest  son.  an  amiable  and  promising  young  man.  is  supposed 
to  have  hastened  his  end.     Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
vol..  in. 


the  racy  and  interesting  biography  of  him  in  Lord  Campbell's 
Lives  of  the  Chief-justices. — F.  E. 

KEPLER,  John,  a  celebrated  astronomer,  was  born  at  Weil, 
a  small  town  of  Wirtemberg,  on  the  21st  December,  1571.    His 
parents,  Henry  Kepler  and  Catherine  Guldenmann,  though  of 
noble  descent  were  in  indigent  circumstances.     Their  son  being 
a  seven-months'  child  was  very  sickly  during  his  early  life ;  and 
when  he  was  only  live  years  of  age  he  was  placed  under  the 
charge  of  his  grandfather  at  Leonberg,  near  Stuttgart,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  father  and  mother  having  joined  the  army  in  the 
Netherlands.     After  a  severe  attack  of  the  small-pox  he  was 
sent  to  school  in  1577 ;  but  his  father  having  been  obliged  to 
sell  his  property  and  keep  an  inn  at  Elmendingen,  he  was  taken 
from  school  to  do  the  duties  of  a  servant  in  his  father's  house. 
Upon  his  return  to  school  in  1585  he  was  seized  with  a  severe 
illness,  and  was  forbidden  all  mental  application.     In  1586  he 
was  admitted  into  the  school  at  the  monastery  of  Maulbronn, 
where  he  was  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  duke  of  Wirtem- 
berg.    After  having  studied  a  year  at  the  upper  classes  the 
pupils  went  for  examination  to  the  university  of  Tubingen ;  and 
when  they  had  obtained  the  degree  of  bachelor  they  were  sent  back 
to  the  school  with  the  title  of  veterans.     When  the  usual  course 
of  study  was  completed  they  became  resident  students,  and  took 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts.     In  following  this  course  Kepler 
was  seriously  interrupted  in  his  studies  by  family  dissensions, 
and  by  the  recurrence  of  his  former  complaint.     His  father  died 
in  a  foreign  land,  to  which  he  had  been  driven  by  the  miscon- 
duct of  his  wife,  and  Kepler  was  left  to  struggle  single-handed 
with  the  world.     Notwithstanding  these  calamities  he  took  his 
degree  of  master  in  1591,  holding  the  second  place  in  the  exami- 
nation.    It  does  not  appear  how  Kepler  was  occupied,  and  how 
he  supported  himself  for  two  or  three  years  after  he  graduated 
at  Tubingen.     While  he  was  attending  the  lectures  of  the  cele- 
brated Moestlin,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  an  oration  in 
favour  of  Copernicus,  Kepler  became  a  convert  to  the  opinions 
of  his  master,  and  wrote  an  essay  on  the  primary  motion  (the 
apparent  daily  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies),  in  order  to  prove 
that  it  was  produced  by  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  upon 
its  axis.    "  While  incidentally  engaged  in  these  labours,"  to  use  his 
own  words,  "  in  the  intermission  of  my  theology,"  he  succeeded 
George  Stadt  as  professor  of  astronomy  at  Gratz  in  1593  or  1594. 
In  this  situation  he  continued  to  lecture  on  astronomy,  of  which 
he  had  very  little  knowledge;  but  in  1595,  "when  he  had  some 
intermission  of  his  lectures  he  brooded  with  the  whole  energy  of 
his  mind  on  the  subject,  inquiring  pertinaciously  why  the  number, 
the  size,  and  the  motion  of  the  planetary  orbits  were  not  other 
than  they  are."     He  first  considered  whether  one  of  the  orbits 
might  be"  double,  triple,  or  any  other  multiple  of  the  other;  and 
finding  no  evidence  of  this,  he  tried  it  again  on  the  supposition 
that   there  was   a  small  invisible    planet   between    Mars   and 
Jupiter,  and  another  between  Mercury  and  Venus,  with  certain 
periods  of  revolution  ;  but  even  with  these  assumptions  he  could 
find  no  regular  progression  in  the  distances  of  the  planets.     He 
next  supposed  that  the  distance  of  every  planet  might  be  "  in 
the  residuum  of  a  sine,  and  its  motion  as  the  residuum  of  the 
sine  of  a  complement  in  the  same  quadrant ; "  but  "  after  unre- 
mitting labour,  and  an  infinite  reciprocration  of  sines  and  arcs, 
he  was  convinced  that  this  theory  could  not  hold."     Having 
"  lost  the  whole  summer  in  these  annoying  labours,  and  praying 
constantly  that  he  might  succeed,  a  trifling  accident  enabled  him, 
as  be  thought,  to  come  nearer  the  truth.     In  July,  1595,  when 
making  a  diagram  in  his  lecture-room,  he  observed  the  relation 
between  the  radius  of  a  circle  inscribed  in  a  triangle  and  that  of 
a  circle  inscribed  round  it  (as  one  to  two),  which  appeared  to  him 
identical  with  the  orbits  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn.     He  used  the 
triangle   of  Jupiter   and   Saturn  because  "they  are  the  first 
planets."     He  next  tried  the  second  distance  between  Jupiter 
and  Mais  with  a  square,  the  third  with  a  pentagon,  and  the 
fourth  with  a  hexagon,  but  this  hypothesis  was  equally  unsuc- 
cessful.    Taking  up  the  idea  that  'solid  bodies  ought  to  be  used 
for  solid  orbits,  he  was  led  to  the  following  conceit : — "  The 
earth  is  the  circle,  the  measurement  of  all.     Round  it  describe 
a  dodecahedron  ;  the  circle  including  this  will  be  Mars.     Round 
Mars  describe  a  tetrahedron;  the  circle  including  this  will  be 
Jupiter.      Describe  a  cube  round  Jupiter ;   the  circle  including 
this  will  be  Saturn.    Now  inscribe  in  the  Earth  an  icosahedron ; 
the  circle  inscribed  in  it  will  be  Venus.     Inscribe  an  octahedron 
in  Venus;  the  circle  inscribed  in  it  will  be  Mercury."     Elated 
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with  this  conceit,  which  rudely  agreed  with  the  numbers  given 
by  Copernicus,  Kepler  declared  that  he  valued  it  more  than  the 
-ion  of  the  electorate  of  Saxony.  These  extraordinary 
calculations,  with  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  discover  the  rela- 
tion between  the  periodic  times  and  the  distance  of  the  planets, 
were  published  in  his  "  Prodromus  Dissertationum  Cosmogra- 
phicorum,"  which  appeared  at  Tubingen  in  159G,  and  which  was 
commended  by  Galileo  and  Tycho ;  but  the  latter  judiciously 
1  him  "to  obtain  a  solid  foundation  for  his  views  from 
actual  observations,  and  then  by  ascending  from  these  to  strive 
to  reach  the  causes  of  things." 

In  1592  Kepler  paid  his  addresses  to  Barbara  Midler  von 
Muleckh,  a  young  lady  of  nineteen,  but  the  marriage  was  not 
ble  to  her  parents;  and  when  it  was  again  proposed  in 
1596,  they  refused  their  consent  till  Kepler  produced  a  proof  of 
his  nobility.  In  1597  the  marriage  took  place,  the  lady  having 
been  a  widow  tor  the  second  time.  Kepler's  salary  being  very 
small,  and  his  wife's  fortune  less  than  was  expected,  he  was 
involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties  and  disputes  with  her  relations. 
The  religious  troubles  in  Styria  drove  him  and  his  wife  into 
Hungary,  from  which  he  was  recalled  in  1599  by  the  states  of 
Styria,  in  order  to  resume  his  duties  in  the  university.  In  1600 
he  paid  a  visit  to  Tycho  Brahe,  then  living  at  Benach,  near 
Prague,  an  exile  from  his  country ;  and  during  his  residence 
In1  had  agreed  to  become  assistant  to  Tycho  for  two  years, 
with  a  s  ilary  of  one  hundred  florins,  provided  he  could  retain 
the  salary  of  his  chair  at  Gratz.  In  terms  of  this  arrangement 
Kepler  and  his  wife  set  out  for  Prague  ;  but  having  been  attacked 
on  the  road  by  a  quartan  ague  which  lasted  seven  months,  his 
funds  were  exhausted,  and  lie  was  supported  entirely  by  the 
bounty  of  Tycho.  In  1G01  Kepler  was  introduced  by  Tycho  to 
the  Emperor  Rodolph,  who  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of 
imperial  mathematician  on  the  condition  of  his  assisting  Tycho ; 
and  the  two  astronomers  agreed  to  combine  their  talents  in  the 
computation  of  new  astronomical  tables,  to  be  called  the  Rndol- 
phine  Tables,  from  the  generosity  of  the  emperor  who  had 
promised  to  defray  the  expense  of  them. 

The  death  of  Tycho  in  October,  1601,  put  a  stop  to  tins 
important  arrangement;  but  Kepler  was  appointed  principal 
mathematician  to  the  emperor,  with  an  ample  salary,  to  be  paid 
in  March,  1  601.  This  promise,  however,  was  not  fulfilled  ;  and 
from  the  non-payment  of  his  salary  he  was  obliged  to  postpone 
the  Rudolphine  tables,  to  devote  his  time  to  the  completion  of 
other  works,  and  even  to  cast  nativities ;  though  it  appears 
from  other  parts  of  his  writings  that  he  held  astrology  in 
contempt.  In  1602  he  published  at  Prague  his  work,  "  De 
Fundamentis  Astrologiae  ;"  and  in  1604,  at  Frankfort,  his  "  Para- 
lipomena  ad  Yitellionem" — a  work  containing  much  new  and 
interesting  information  on  dioptrics  and  vision.  In  1605  he 
published  his  "  Epistola  de  Solis  Deliquio,"  and  in  1606  his 
treatise  "  De  Stella  nova,"  the  new  star  which  appeared  in  1604 
in  Serpentarius,  and  which,  like  that  of  1572,  rivalled  even 
Venus  in  lustre.  In  1609  Kepler  published  at  Prague  his 
greatest  work,  entitled  "  Astronomia  Nova,  sen  physica  cselestis 
tr.idita  commentariis  de  motibus  Stellas  Martis."  In  1601, 
when  residing  with  Tycho,  he  had  begun  the  researches  con- 
tained in  this  volume.  He  had  failed  in  every  attempt  to  repre- 
sent the  observations  on  Mars  by  a  uniform  motion  in  a  circular 
orbit,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  cycles  and  epicycles,  as  employed  by 
Copernicus  in  explaining  the  planetary  inequalities  ;  and  having, 
after  many  abortive  speculations,  conjectured  that  the  orbit  of 
t  he  planet  might  be  of  an  oval  form,  he  was  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Mars  moved  in  an  elliptical  orbit,  with  the  sun  placed 
in  one  of  its  foci.  His  knowledge  of  the  conic  sections  enabled 
bim  to  determine  the  major  and  minor  axis  of  the  ellipse;  and 
by  comparing  the  times  in  which  the  planet  describes  any  portion 
■  1'  its  orbit  with  the  time  of  a  whole  revolution,  or  the  time  of 
describing  any  other  portion  of  it,  he  found  that  these  numbers 
were  always  to  one  another  as  the  areas  contained  by  lines 
drawn  from  the  sun's  centre,  or  focus  of  the  ellipse,  to  the  extre- 
mities of  the  respective  portions  or  arches  of  the  orbit ;  or,  more 
precisely,  that  the  radius  vector  or  line  joining  the  sun's  centre 
and  M..rs  describes  equal  areas  in  equal  times.  Kepler's  third 
law,  that  the  squares  of  the  periodic  times  are  proportional  to 
t  be  ciil.es  of  the  mean  distances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun  was 
not  discovered  till  nine  years  after  he  had  discovered  the  other 
two  laws.  It  was  published  in  1619  at  Linz,  in  his  "  Harmonia 
Mundi,"  which  was  dedicated  to  James  I.  of  England.    The  law, 


he  tells  us,  first  entered  his  mind  on  the  8th  March,  1618  ;  but 
having  committed  a  mistake  in  his  calculations,  he  resumed  the 
subject  on  the  19th  May,  and  placed  beyond  a  doubt  the  abso- 
lute conformity  with  observation  of  a  law  which  for  seventeen 
years  he  had  laboured  to  discover.  Having  in  his  "  Supplement 
to  Vitellio"  thrown  much  light  both  upon  geometrical  and  phy- 
siological optics,  he  resumed  the  study  of  it;  and  in  1611  he 
published  at  Frankfort  his  "  Dioptrica,"  with  an  appendix  on 
the  use  of  optics  in  philosophy.  In  this  excellent  work,  which 
was  reprinted  in  London  in  1653,  he  explained  the  principle 
of  the  telescope,  and  described  the  astronomical  telescope  with 
two  convex  lenses,  which  was  his  own  invention,  and  which  was 
greatly  superior  to  that  of  Galileo,  from  its  admitting  in  front  of 
the  eye-glass  micrometer  wires  for  measuring  distances  in  the 
heavens.  He  proved  that  spherical  surfaces  cannot  converge  rays 
to  a  single  focus ;  and  he  conjectured  what  Descartes  afterwards 
proved,  that  this  property  might  be  possessed  by  surfaces  hav- 
ing the  figures  of  some  of  the  conic  sections.  When  Kepler 
presented  to  the  Emperor  Rodolph  his  "Astronomia  Nova,"  he 
jocularly  stated  to  him  that  a  similar  attack  on  the  other  planets 
required  the  sinews  of  war;  but  the  emperor  had  other  enemies 
than  planets  to  overcome,  and  could  not  afford  to  science  what 
he  gave  to  war.  Kepler's  wife  was  seized  in  1610  with  fever, 
epilepsy,  and  phrenitis,  and  three  of  his  children  were  attacked 
with  the  small-pox.  His  favourite  son  died  of  the  complaint ; 
and  while  Kepler  was  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and  domestic  afflic- 
tion, Prague  was  oppressed  with  Austrian  troops,  who  had  intro- 
duced the  plague  into  the  city.  Disappointed  in  obtaining  the 
arrears  of  his  salary,  Kepler  went  to  Einz  in  the  hope  of  being 
appointed  to  the  mathematical  chair,  which  was  then  vacant  in 
that  university;  but  the  emperor  encouraged  him  to  remain  at 
Prague,  with  the  promise  that  the  arrears  due  to  him  would 
be  paid  from  Saxony.  This  promise,  however,  was  not  ful- 
filled, and  it  was  not  till  the  death  of  Rodolph  in  1612  that  the 
arrears  were  paid. 

The  Emperor  Mathias  permitted  Kepler  to  accept  the  pro- 
fessorship at  Linz,  and  continued  him  in  the  office  of  imperial 
mathematician;  but  though  his  pecuniary  difficulties  were  thus  to 
a  great  extent  removed,  his  domestic  calamities  were  increased  by 
the  death  of  his  wife.  He  had  now  a  son  and  a  daughter,  both 
of  tender  age,  who  required  a  mother's  care;  and  being  wholly 
engrossed  with  his  private  studies  and  the  duties  of  his  new 
charge,  he  found  it  necessary  to  have  another  parent  to  his 
children.  The  narrative  of  his  search  for  a  wife  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  chapters  in  his  history.  No  fewer  than  eleven 
ladies  were  presented  to  his  choice,  and  in  a  jocular  letter  to 
Baron  Strahlendorf,  he  has  described  their  different  characters, 
and  the  various  negotiations  which  preceded  his  marriage. 
He  had  commissioned  his  friends  to  find  for  him  a  suitable 
companion;  but  he  took  the  advice  of  none  of  them,  and  married 
a  girl  of  humble  station,  whose  person,  manners,  and  excellent 
education  he  considered  better  than  a  good  dowry.  The  mar- 
riage seems  to  have  taken  place  in  1614,  as  he  mentions  it  in 
his  book  entitled  "  Nova  Stereometria,"  which  appeared  at  Linz 
in  1615.  On  this  occasion  he  stocked  his  cellar  with  a  few  casks 
of  wine;  but  finding  that  the  merchant  in  measuring  their  con- 
tents had  made  no  allowance  for  the  bulging  part  of  the  casks, 
he  was  induced  to  study  the  subject  and  publish  his  w-ork  on 
guaging,  which  contains  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  modern 
analysis.  In  the  year  1617  Kepler  published  at  Linz  his  "Ephe- 
merides"  for  1617-20,  the  Ephemeris  for  1620  having  been 
dedicated  to  Baron  Napier  of  Merchiston;  and  in  1624  he  pub- 
lished his  "  Ghilias  Logarithmorum,"  an  imperfect  table  of 
logarithms.  In  1618  Kepler  published  at  Linz  the  three  first 
books  of  his  "  Epitome  Astronomia?  Copemicana?."  The  fourth 
book  was  published  at  the  same  place  in  1622  ;  and  in  the  same 
year  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  books  appeared  at  Frankfort. 
This  work,  which  contains  a  summary  of  his  astronomical  dis- 
coveries, was  prohibited  both  at  Rome  and  Florence,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  its  author. 

In  1 620  when  Sir  Henry  Wotton  our  ambassador  at  Venice  was 
passing  through  Germany,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Kepler,  and  urged 
him  to  take  up  his  residence  in  England.  It  has  been  sup] 
that  this  invitation  was  prompted  by  King  James  I. ;  but  Kepler 
declined  it,  and  preferred  his  fatherland  to  a  foreign  country,  in 
which  he  had  no  distinct  offer  of  a  comfortable  home.  YVhcn 
Ferdinand  succeeded  to  the  imperial  throne,  he  ordered  the 
arrears  of  Kepler's  salary  to  be  paid,  and  supplied  the  means  of 
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publishing  the  Rudolphine  Tables,  which  appeared  at  Dim  in 
one  volume  folio  in  1028.  Honours  and  appointments  were 
now  showered  down  upon  our  astronomer.  The  grand-duke  of 
ny  sent  him  a  gold  chain  in  approbation  of  his  services  to 
science;  and  the  duke  of  Friedland  induced  him, by  the  munificence 
of  his  offers  to  settle  at  Sagan  in  Silesia.  He  removed  his  wife 
and  family  to  Ratisbon  in  1629;  and  having  received  permission 
from  the  emperor  to  accept  in  the  offer  of  the  duke  of  Friedland, 
he  took  up  his  residence  at  Sagan  in  the  same  year.  By  the  duke*s 
influence  he  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  in  the  university 
tock.  During  his  residence  at  this  place  he  published  his 
last  work,  entitled  "Terrentii  epistoliuin  cum  commentatiun- 
cula,"  which  appeared  at  Sagan  in  1830,  and  in  which  he 
commented  on  a  letter  of  the  Chinese  missionary  Terrentio, 
addressed  to  the  Jesuits  at  Ingolstadt.  In  this  letter  he  pro- 
poses to  improve  the  Chinese  calendar,  and  maintains  that  the 
Chinese  had  fabricated  their  ancient  astronomical  observations 
by  computing  them  backwards. 

The  arrears  of  his  salary  had  again  been  allowed  to  accumu- 
late, and  now  amounted  to  eight  thousand  crowns.  In  the 
hopes  of  obtaining  it  he  went  to  Ratisbon  ;  but  having  failed  in 
his  mission,  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  combined  with  mental 
anxiety,  threw  him  into  a  fever,  accompanied  with  an  impos- 
thume  in  his  brain,  which  carried  him  off  on  the  5th  November, 
1630,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind  him  a  wife, 
three  daughters,  and  four  sons,  all  of  whom  died  young  excepting 
Louis,  who  died  a  physician  at  Konigsberg  in  1663.  The 
remains  of  Kepler  were  interred  in  St.  Peter's  churchyard  at 
Ratisbon ;  and  an  inscription  was  engraven  on  his  tombstone 
including  the  following  epitaph  by  himself: — 

Mcnsus  eram  csalos,  nunc  terrse  metior  umbras : 
Mens  cselestis  erat,  corporis  umbra  jacet. 

This  monument  was  destroyed  during  the  wars  which  raged  in 
Gennany;  but  in  1803  the  prince-bishop  of  Constance  erected 
near  the  place  where  Kepler  was  interred,  and  in  the  botanical 
gardens,  a  monumental  temple  surmounted  by  a  sphere,  and 
having  in  its  centre  a  bust  of  the  astronomer  in  Carrara  marble. 
In  addition  to  the  discoveries  and  opinions  we  have  mentioned, 
Kepler  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  mutual  gravitation  of 
matter.  He  gave  the  first  rational  theory  of  the  tails  of  comets. 
He  employed  an  empirical  rule  for  atmospherical  refraction, 
which,  as  Delambre  remarks,  does  not  err  more  than  9"  for  all 
altitudes  above  20°.  He  ascribed  the  luminous  ring  in  total 
eclipses  of  the  sun  to  refractions  through  the  moon's  atmosphere. 
He  computed  and  announced  the  transit  of  Mercury  over  the 
sun  on  the  7th  November,  1631,  which  was  observed  by  Gassendi 
at  Paris.  He  announced  also  a  transit  of  Venus  in  the  same 
year,  which  did  not  take  place,  and  another  in  1761,  which  was 
everywhere  observed. 

The  works  of  Kepler  are  numerous.  Between  1599  and 
1630  he  published  thirty-three  separate  works ;  and  he  left 
behind  him  twenty-two  volumes  of  manuscripts,  some  of  which 
contain  his  epistolary  correspondence.  These  MSS.  were  pur- 
chased by  Hevelius,  at  whose  death  they  were  bought  by  Gottlieb 
Hanscli,  who  in  1714  proposed  to  publish  them  by  subscription, 
in  22  vols,  folio.  With  pecuniary  aid  from  Charles  VI.  he 
published  in  1718,  in  one  vol.  folio,  all  his  letters,  with  a  fife 
of  the  author.  After  various  attempts  to  dispose  of  the  other 
MSS.,  they  were  purchased  in  1773  for  four  thousand  francs  by 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  whose 
library  they  still  remain.  An  admirable  life  of  Kepler  will  be 
found  in  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge  by  the  late  Mr.  Drink- 
water  Bethune,  and  one  of  a  more  popular  character  in  Sir  David 
Brewster's  Martyrs  of  Science. — D.  B. 

KEPPEL,  Augustus,  Viscount,  a  celebrated  English  admiral, 
was  the  second  son  of  William,  earl  of  Albemarle,  and  was  born 
in  1725.  He  entered  the  naval  service  at  an  early  age,  and 
accompanied  Anson  in  his  voyage  round  the  world.  His  ability 
and  courage,  as  well  as  his  family  influence,  procured  him  rapid 
promotion,  and  in  1758  he  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
the  armament  which  captured  the  French  island  of  Goree.  Three 
years  later  he  was  sent  with  ten  sail-of-the-line,  having  nine 
thousand  soldiers  on  board,  commanded  by  General  Hodgson,  to 
attack  the  island  of  Belleisle,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the 
success  of  the  hazardous  and  difficult  enterprise  In  1778 
Keppel,  now  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  admiral,  was  intrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet,  and  on  the  27th  of 


.Tulv,  with  twenty  ships-of-the-nne,  he  fell  in  off  Ushant  with 
a  French  fleet  of  superior  numbers  under  Count  D'Arvi] 
an  engagement  immediately  took  place,  which  was  terminated 
without  any  decisive  result  by  the  approach  of  night.  During 
the  night  the  French,  taking  advantage  of  the  darkness,  made 
their  escape  back  to  Brest ;  and  next  morning  Keppel  finding  it 
impossible  to  overtake  the  enemy,  returned  to  Portsmouth.  This 
inglorious  result  of  the  conflict  with  the  French  fleet  excited  a 
loud  outcry  throughout  the  country,  and  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  who 
commanded  the  rear  of  the  British  fleet  in  the  engagement. 
brought  forward  charges  against  his  superior  officer  fur  miscon- 
duct and  neglect  of  duty.  The  admiralty,  in  consequence,  ordered 
a  court-martial  for  the  trial  of  the  admiral.  It  was  held  at 
Portsmouth,  and  after  thirty-two  days'  sitting,  came  to  a  unani- 
mous decision  that  the  charges  were  malicious  and  ill-founded, 
and  that  Keppel  had  acted  in  all  respects  as  became  a  judicious, 
brave,  and  experienced  officer.  The  tide  of  public  opinion  ran 
high  in  favour  of  the  admiral,  who  soon  after  received  the  thanks 
of  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  was  presented  with  the  freedom 
of  the  city  of  London  ;  and  for  two  successive  nights  the  metro- 
polis and  Manchester  were  illuminated  for  joy  at  his  triumph. 
Admiral  Keppel  was  so  much  dissatisfied  with  the  treatment  be  had 
received  from  the  government,  that  he  solicited  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  strike  his  flag.  In  1780,  Admiral  Keppel  having  lost  his 
seat  for  Windsor  through  the  influence  of  the  court,  was  elected 
member  for  Surrey,  and  in  1782  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage, 
and  made  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  in  Lord  Rockingham's 
administration — an  office  which  he  filled  again  at  a  later  period. 
He  died  in  1780  unmarried,  and  his  title  became  extinct.  Admiral 
Keppel  was  a  skilful  and  brave  seaman,  and  a  man  of  the  highest 
integrity  and  humanity.  Burke,  in  his  celebrated  Letter  to  a 
Noble  Lord,  pronounces  a  glowing  eulogium  on  Lord  Keppel's 
goodness  of  heart,  his  reason,  his  taste,  his  public  duty,  and  his 
principle.  "  I  ever  looked  upon  him,"  he  says,  "  as  one  of  the 
greatest  and  best  men  of  his  age,  and  I  loved  and  cultivated 
him  accordingly." — J.  T. 

KERL,  John  Casper,  a  distinguished  organist  and  composer, 
was  born  in  Saxony  in  1625.  Having  during  his  youth  shown 
a  great  taste  for  music  he  was  sent  to  Vienna,  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  Archduke  Leopold  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Giovanni 
Valentini,  chapel-master  at  the  imperial  court.  His  patron 
afterwards  ordered  him  to  be  sent  to  Rome  in  order  to  complete 
his  musical  studies  under  Carissimi.  At  his  return  he  had  a 
highly  advantageous  offer  from  the  elector  palatine  ;  but  he 
refused  it  and  settled  in  Bavaria,  where  he  became  chapel-master 
to  the  Elector  Ferdinando  Maria.  Kerl  wrote  a  number  of 
works  for  voices  and  instalments ;  but  the  work  by  which  he  is 
most  remembered  is  his  "  Modulatio  orgauica  super  Magnificat 
octo  tonis  ecclesiasticis  respondens,"  printed  at  Munich  in  1686. 
He  is  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  most  celebrated  organists  of  his 
time.     The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown. — E.  F.  I!. 

KER  PORTER,  Sir  Robert,  K.C.H.,  was  born  at  Durham 
in  1780,  but  at  the  death  of  his  father,  who  was  an  officer  in 
the  army,  was  taken  by  his  mother  to  Edinburgh.  Anna  Maria 
and  Jane  Porter  were  his  sisters.  His  taste  for  art  was  led  by  the 
celebrated  Flora  Macdonald  into  the  province  of  battle-painting, 
and  when  still  quite  a  boy,  his  mother  brought  him  to  London  in 
order  that  he  might  have  the  benefit  of  the  instruction  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  into  which  he  was  readily  admitted  by  the  president, 
West,  who  is  said  to  have  greatly  admired  the  spirit  of  the  young 
painter's  sketches.  In  1793  he  had  already  made  such  progress  as 
to  receive  a  commission  to  paint  an  altar-piece  for  Shoreditth 
church.  Other  altar-pieces  followed  this ;  and  in  the  year  1800, 
when  not  yet  twenty-one,  he  exhibited  an  immense  picture  of  the 
storming  of  Seringapatam,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  well 
planned  and  boldly  executed  in  every  part.  It  created  a  great 
sensation  at  the  time,  but  was  unfortunately  burnt  with  the  ware- 
house in  which  it  was  deposited,  when  Ker  Porter  left  England  for 
Russia  in  1804.  This  was  followed  by  two  other  great  battle- 
pieces,  the  "  Siege  of  Acre"  and  the  "  Battle  of  Agincourt."  The 
latter  was  presented  by  the  painter  to  the  city  of  London,  and  is 
still  in  the  possession  of  the  corporation  ;  it  was  exhibited  in  the 
Guildhall  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  is  a  work  of  great  merit 
of  its  class.  In  Russiaj  Ker  Porter  was  appointed  historical 
painter  to  the  emperor;  but  he  returned  home  in  1806,  and 
published  a  work  entitled  "Travelling  Sketches  in  llussia  and 
Sweden."  In  1808  he  accompanied  Sir  John  Moore's  expedition, 
and  attended  the  campaign  to  the  closing  catastrophe  of  the 


battle  of  Corunna ;  and  he  published  some  anonymous  letters  on 
Spain  and  Portugal  after  his  return.  He  now  made  a  second 
journey  to  Russia,  and  in  181 1  was  married  there  to  the  daughter 
of  the  Prince  Theodore  de  Sherbatoff,  who  survived  him,  and 
after  his  return  from  this  visit  he  published  in  1813  "An 
account  of  the  Russian  Campaign;"  and  he  was  knighted  by 
the  prince  regent  in  that  year.  The  years  1817-20  inclusive 
were  occupied  by  Sir  Robert  in  his  extensive  travels  in  Asia, 
of  which  he  published  a  valuable  and  interesting  account  in 
1821-22 — ''Travels  in  Georgia,  Persia,  Armenia,  Ancient  Baby- 
lonia," &c,  with  numerous  engravings,  including  many  excellent 
representations  of  the  interesting  sculptures  of  Nakshi  Roustam, 
Naksbi  Rajab,  Shiraz,  and  Persepolis,  which  had  been  disgrace- 
fully represented  in  the  previous  books  of  travel  of  Le  Brun, 
Niebuhr,  and  Chardin.  In  1832  Sir  Robert  was  made  a  K.C.H. 
bv  William  IV.  He  had  been  appointed  British  consul  at 
Venezuela,  and  he  resided  there  at  Caracas  until  1841,  when 
he  paid  another  visit  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  on  the  4th  of 
May,  1842,  he  died  of  apoplexy.  The  intense  cold  of  a  Russian 
winter  appears  to  have  beeu  too  much  for  him  after  his  long 
residence  at  Venezuela.  Sir  Robert  continued  his  painting  until 
the  last ;  at  Venezuela  he  painted  some  religious  pictures,  and 
also  a  portrait  of  General  Bolivar.  His  effects  were  publicly 
sold  in  London  in  March,  1843.— R.  N.  W. 

KERSAINT,  Gui  Piekke  de  Coetxempren,  Comte  de,  a 
captain  in  the  French  navy,  and  one  of  the  promoters  and 
victims  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  of 
Brittany  in  1743.  Before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  he 
expressed  the  most  advanced  opinions  of  the  levelling  school  in 
a  pamphlet  entitled  "Le  Bon  Sens,"  which  he  published  in  1788. 
He  was  also  distinguished  as  an  able  political  writer  in  the 
public  journals.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
jacobin  club;  and  in  January,  1792,  he  entered  the  legislative 
assembly  as  deputy  for  the  department  of  the  Seine.  He  was 
one  of  those  most  strongly  opposed  to  all  class  privileges,  voted 
for  the  disbandment  of  the  Swiss  guard  as  unconstitutional,  and 
even  objected  to  the  king  being  termed  the  chief  of  the  state. 
In  January,  1793,  after  a  violent  attack  upon  the  English 
government,  he  moved  and  carried  the  institution  of  the  com- 
mittee of  public  safety;  but  no  sooner  did  this  committee 
commence  its  sanguinary  career  than  he  revolted  with  horror  at 
its  decrees.  After  having  eloquently  protested  against  the 
execution  of  the  king,  he  was  himself  arraigned  at  the  bar  of 
the  tribunal  which  he  had  called  into  existence.  He  succeeded  in 
concealing  himself  for  a  time,  but  was  at  length  dragged  to  the 
scaffold,  and  guillotined  on  the  4th  December,  1793.— G.  BL. 

KERSEY,  John,  an  English  mathematician,  flourished  in 
the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on 
algebra,  considered  one  of  the  best  of  its  time  (published  1673), 
and  an  English  dictionary. — W.  J.  M.  R. 

KESSELS,  Matthew,  a  celebrated  Dutch  sculptor,  was 
born  at  Maestricht,  May  20,  1784,  and  studied  in  the  ecole  des 
beaux-arts,  Paris.  In  1806  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  where 
he  remained  several  years,  his  chief  occupation  being  the  model- 
ling of  statuettes  in  gold  and  silver.  Returning  to  Paris,  he 
became  a  pupil  of  Girodet ;  and  then  proceeding  to  Rome,  he 
entered  the  studio  of  Thorwaldsen,  who  employed  him  on  his 
bas-reliefs  of  Day  and  Night,  and  other  works.  His  statue  of 
S.  Sebastian  was  awarded  the  first  prize  by  the  academy  of 
St.  Luke  at  a  competition  proposed  by  Canova.  Kessels  now 
executed  a  "Discobolus,"  a  "Venus,"  and  other  statues,  and,  his 
position  being  assured,  he  received  a  commission  from  the  Dutch 
government  for  a  colossal  statue  of  "  Mars  in  repose."  He  also 
designed  a  grand  mausoleum  for  the  wife  of  the  Dutch  ambassador, 
to  be  erected  in  the  church  of  Julian  at  Rome.  One  of  his  most 
admired  works  is  "A  Scene  at  the  Deluge,"  executed  for  an 
English  patron.  Mr.  Jones.     He  died  March  3,  1836. — J.  T-e. 

KETEL,  CouxiiLis,  was  born  at  Gouda  in  1548,  and 
studied  with  a  painter  of  Delft  of  the  name  of  Montfoort.  He 
then  went  to  France,  and  worked  at  Paris  and  at  Fontainc- 
bleau.  In  1573,  owing  to  the  troubles  in  his  own  country,  he 
visited  London  and  was  patronized  as  a  portrait-painter.  Queen 
Elizabeth  sat  to  him  in  1578  at  Hanworth.  In  1581  Ketel 
returned  to  his  own  country,  where  he  met  with  a  better  recog- 
nition than  formerly,  even  though  for  some  time  he  adopted  the 
whimsical  idea  of  painting  with  his  fingers  only,  without  the 
aid  of  brushes.  He  generally  painted  with  a  bold  pencil ;  he 
was  also  a  poet.     The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known,  but  he 


was  still  living  in  1604,  when  Van  Mander  published  his  work 
on  the  Dutch  painters.  In  Walpole  is  a  print  of  Ketel  by 
Worthington  from  a  picture  by  himself. — R.  N.  \V. 

KEYSER,  Hendkik,  a  celebrated  Dutch  architect,  was  born 
at  Utrecht  in  1565.  He  was  appointed  in  1594  architect  to 
the  city  of  Amsterdam,  which  he  enriched  with  several  fine 
buildings,  particularly  the  Bourse,  the  Haarlem  Gate,  and  two 
or  three  churches.  The  Stadthouse  at  Delft,  and  buildings  in 
other  towns  in  the  Netherlands  were  erected  by  him.  He  also 
designed  some  monuments,  and  among  the  rest  the  well-known 
bronze  statue  of  Erasmus  in  the  Great  market  of  Rotterdam. 
He  died  in  1621.— J.  T-e. 

KEYSER,  Theodore  de,  son  of  Hendrik,  was  born  appar- 
ently at  Amsterdam,  though  some  accounts  mention  Utrecht, 
about  the  year  1595.  He  was  particularly  distinguished  for 
his  full  length  portraits  in  small,  in  the  style  of  the  ordinary 
Dutch  genre  painters.  His  execution  was  exact  and  elaborate 
Like  that  of  his  birth,  the  year  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  but 
he  died  somewhere  about  1660  at  Amsterdam. — R.  N.  W. 

KHALED  or  CALED,  one  of  the  bravest  of  Mahommed's 
generals,  known  among  the  Arabs  as  "the  Sword  of  God,"  was 
born  at  Emesa  in  582,  and  died  there  in  642.  He  hesitated  at 
no  cruelty  to  advance  the  religion  of  the  prophet,  and  even  put 
the  garrison  of  Damascus  to  death  after  granting  their  liberty. 

KHALLIKAN.     See  Ibn  Khilcan  or  Khallikan. 

KHONDEMIR,  Gaiatheddin  Mohammed,  a  Persian  his- 
torian who  merits  more  attention  than  he  has  yet  received  in 
Europe,  was  born  at  Herat  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  He  was  the  son  of  Mirkhond,  or  Emirkhond,  with 
whom  he  is  indeed  sometimes  confounded — as  by  D'Herbelot, 
who  says  that  Khondemir  was  the  surname  of  Mirkhond,  a 
mistake  which  has  led  him  to  ascribe  to  the  son  what  belongs 
more  properly  to  the  father.  M.  Petit  de  la  Croix  has  accu- 
rately distinguished  them  in  his  account  of  the  authors  from 
whom  he  derived  his  history  of  Genghis  Khan.  Khondemir  himself 
informs  us  that  his  true  name  was  Gaiatheddin  Mohammed  ben 
Hamameddin.  From  an  early  period  he  applied  himself  to  the 
reading  and  study  of  history,  and  in  collecting  all  that  he  found 
useful  and  agreeable  in  the  writings  of  historians.  Through  the 
favour  of  the  emir,  Ali  Shir,  the  friend  and  protector  of  literary 
men,  he  was  employed  to  collect  a  valuable  library,  of  which  he 
was  made  the  conservator.  He  undertook  the  compilation  of  a 
general  history,  which  he  called  "  Khelassat  al  akhbar  si  beian 
ahual  alakhiar,"  or  The  Book  which  contains  that  which  is  most 
pure  and  exact  in  authentic  and  certain  histoiy.  This  work, 
was  an  abridgment  of  the  Rouzat  al  Safa  of  his  father,  in  six 
books,  to  which  he  added  a  seventh  on  the  life  of  the  Sultan 
Housein  Bahadour.  It  is  divided  into  ten  narratives,  a  preface, 
and  a  conclusion.  The  author  commences  with  the  creation 
of  the  world,  and  ends  with  1471.  He  also  wrote  another  and 
still  more  important  work,  entitled  "  Habib  alseir  afrad  albashar 
oue  akhbar  afrad,"  or  The  Friend  of  biographies  and  great  men. 
This  work  comes  down  to  1523,  and  is  a  valuable  repository 
of  information,  but  like  the  other,  has  been  too  much  overlooked. 
Khondemir  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  1530. — B.  H.  C. 

KHOSRU  I.  or  Nushirwan  (Noble  soul),  called  Chosroes 
by  the  Greek  writers,  a  powerful  Persian  monarch,  was  the 
third  son  of  Kobad,  and  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  in  531. 
Shortly  after  his  accession  he  concluded  a  peace  with  Justinian, 
against  whom  his  father  had  for  some  time  waged  war,  on  the 
payment  by  the  emperor  of  ten  thousand  pounds  of  gold.  Having 
thus  provided  for  the  external  security  of  his  dominions,  Khosru 
proceeded  to  confirm  the  stability  of  his  throne  after  the  oriental 
custom,  by  the  murder  of  his  two  elder  brothers  with  their 
families  and  adherents.  He  made  various  important  reforms 
in  the  government,  and  exercised  a  vigilant  superintendence 
over  all  his  subordinate  officers.  The  peace  which  Justinian 
purchased  from  the  Persian  monarch  was  to  be  "endless;"  but 
the  rapid  conquests  of  Belisarius  excited  the  jealousies  and  fears 
of  Khosru,  and  in  violation  of  the  treaty  he  suddenly  invaded 
Syria  in  540  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  plundered  and  laid 
waste  the  country,  and  took  Antioch  after  a  short  but  vigorous 
resistance.  In  the  following  year,  however,  his  ambitious  projects 
were  baffled  and  his  conquests  checked  by  Belisarius,  who  with  a 
far  inferior  force  compelled  the  Persian  monarch  hastily  to  repass 
the  Euphrates.  But  in  543  Belisarius  was  recalled  to  Constan- 
tinople and  deprived  of  his  employments  by  an  ungrateful  court; 
and  the  incompetent  generals  who  succeeded  him  were  easily 


overthrown  by  the  Persians.  At  length,  after  long  delay  and 
many  negotiations,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  in  562  for 
iifty  years,  on  the  annual  payment  by  Justinian  of  thirty  thou- 
sand pieces  of  gold.  The  peace,  however,  lasted  only  ten  years, 
and  in  572  a  new  war  broke  out  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Persians ;  but  the  latter  were  everywhere  successful,  and  the 
Byzantine  court  was  fain  to  conclude  a  peace  for  three  years. 
Hostilities  were  renewed  in  578;  and  at  length  Justinian,  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  inflicted  a  total  defeat  on 
Khosru  in  578,  at  Melitene,  a  town  in  ;he  eastern  part  of  Cappa- 
docia.  The  Persian  king  died  in  the  spring  of  the  following 
year,  after  a  reign  of  forty-eight  years.  The  government  of 
Khosru  was  not  free  from  the  cruelty  and  other  vices  of  oriental 
despotism  ;  but  his  virtues,  his  encouragement  of  agriculture  and 
literature,  and  especially  his  justice,  are  still  celebrated  among 
the  natives  of  the  East.  He  caused  the  most  celebrated  Greek 
and  Sanscrit  works  to  be  translated  into  the  Persian  language, 
and  despatched  a  physician  named  Barzuyeh  to  Hindostan  to 
procure  a  transcript  of  the  celebrated  fables  of  Pilpay,  which 
through  this  channel  found  their  way  to  Europe. — J.  T. 

KHOSRU  II.,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  raised  to  the 
throne  of  Persia  on  the  deposition  of  his  father,  Hormisdas,  in 
590.  He  was  compelled,  however,  soon  after,  by  the  rebellion 
of  a  general  named  Bahram,  to  abandon  his  native  country,  and 
to  take  refuge  in  the  dominions  of  Maurice  the  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  received  him  with  great  kindness,  espoused  his 
cause,  and  assisted  him  with  a  powerful  army  to  regain  his 
throne.  On  the  dethronement  and  assassination  of  Maurice  by 
Phocas  in  G02,  Khosru  invaded  Mesopotamia  on  the  plea  that 
he  meant  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  benefactor,  defeated  the 
imperialists  in  several  battles,  and  conquered  a  large  extent  of 
territory.  The  forces  of  Khosru  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the 
Bosphorus,  and  pitched  their  camp  for  ten  years  in  the  vicinity 
of  Constantinople.  The  Greek  empire  seemed  on  the  brink  of 
ruin.  At  this  crisis  the  emperor  Heraclius  displayed  unexpected 
energy,  rejected  the  ignominious  terms  of  peace  offered  by  the 
Persian  monarch,  defeated  the  invaders  in  a  series  of  decisive 
victories  (622-27),  recovered  the  provinces  which  he  had  lost, 
and  reduced  the  Persian  mcnarch  to  the  greatest  extremity. 
Khosru,  deeply  mortified  by  his  reverses,  proposed  to  abdicate  in 
favour  of  his  son  Merdaza.  But  his  eldest  son,  Siroes,  indig- 
nant at  this  proposal,  prevented  its  execution  by  dethroning  and 
murdering  his  father  in  628. — J.  T. 

KIDDER,  Richard,  a  learned  English  prelate,  was  born 
most  probably  in  Suffolk  about  the  year  1630;  but  neither  the 
date  nor  the  place  of  his  birth  is  exactly  known.  He  entered 
Emmanuel  college,  Cambridge,  in  1649,  and  graduated  in  1652 
and  1656.  In  1655  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  his  college,  and 
was  soon  after  presented  by  the  society  to  the  college  living  of 
Stangroundin  Huntingdonshire.  He  was  then  a  commonwealth 
man;  and  when  the  act  of  uniformity  passed  in  1662,  he  was 
unable  for  some  time  to  conform,  and  lost  his  living  in  conse- 
quence. But  having  overcome  his  scruples  not  long  after,  he 
was  received  again  into  the  church,  and  obtained  from  Arthur, 
earl  of  Essex,  in  1661,  the  rectory  of  Raine.  Here  he  continued 
for  ten  years,  occupying  much  of  his  time  with  biblical  studies, 
and  especially  devoting  himself  to  Hebrew  learning,  for  pro- 
ficiency in  which  he  had  early  acquired  considerable  reputation. 
In  1071  he  was  presented  to  the  benefice  of  St.  Martin's  Outwich, 
London,  and  in  1681  he  obtained  a  stall  in  the  cathedral  of 
Norwich.  He  favoured  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
and  found  his  reward  in  his  speedy  promotion  to  the  high  places 
of  the  Revolution-church.  In  1689  he  was  made  dean  of  Peter- 
borough, and  in  1691  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells 
in  room  of  Bishop  Ken,  who  had  declined  to  take  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy  to  William  and  Mary.  In  1693  he 
delivered  the  Boyle  lecture,  being  the  second  preacher  who  had 
been  appointed  on  that  foundation.  His  sermons  on  that  occa- 
sion were  directed  to  prove  the  Mcssiahship  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
opposition  to  Jewish  infidelity,  and  were  afterwards  incorporated 
in  his  "  Demonstration  of  the  Messias,"  a  work  in  three  parts 
published  between  1694  and  1700.  In  1694  he  published  "A 
Commentary  on  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,"  to  which  he  prefixed 
a  "  Dissertation  concerning  the  author  of  the  said  books,"  in 
which  he  learnedly  defended  the  Mosaic  authorship  against  the 
objections  raised,  among  others,  by  Le  Clerc.  He  had  previously 
published  a  good  deal  on  the  Popish  controversy,  but  nothing 
of  importance   or   of  permanent  value.      It  was  not  in  that 


field  that  his  strength  lay.  He  was  more  formidnble  against 
the  unbelieving  Jew  than  the  credulous  Romanist.  He  died  at 
Wells,  27th  November,  1703,  being  killed  in  his  bed  by  the  fall 
of  a  stack  of  chimneys  thrown  down  by  a  violent  storm. — P.  L. 

KIDDERMINSTER.     See  Ktdebmyhstbr. 

KIEN-LOONG,  otherwise  called  Khien-Loino,  Om\- 
Lung,  Ac,  Emperor  of  China,  was  born  in  1709,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  in  1735.  During  the  earlier  portion  of 
his  reign  he  appears  mainly  occupied  with  the  arrangement  of 
national  affairs,  tin-  distribution  of  offices  of  government,  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  the  consolidation  of  his  power. 
As  a  member  of  the  Tartar  dynasty  he  probably  found  such  a 
course  politic,  for  the  Chinese  have  never  been  completely  recon- 
ciled to  their  foreign  masters.  About  1753  he  undertook  the 
subjection  of  some  Tartar  tribes,  whom  he  eventually  conquered, 
and  by  this  means  considerably  extended  his  territories  to  the 
north-west.  In  1708  he  was  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Ava. 
In  1770  he  received  into  his  territories,  and  under  his  govern- 
ment, the  Mongolian  Turguts  from  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  who 
had  seceded  from  Russia.  A  few  years  later  he  subdued  the 
Miao-tse,  a  savage  tribe  of  mountaineers  who  had  been  hitherto 
independent.  When  the  rajah  of  Nepaul  invaded  Tibet  in  1790 
the  forces  of  Kien-Loong  repulsed  him,  and  a  part  of  Tibet  was 
placed  under  Chinese  protection.  He  appears  to  have  conducted 
his  government  with  great  vigour  until  179G,  when  he  abdicated 
in  favour  of  Kia-King  his  son.  He  patronized  the  arts  and 
sciences,  was  the  friend  of  literary  men,  and  himself  an  author. 
In  1792  George  III.  sent  to  China  the  celebrated  embassy  of  the 
earl  of  Macartney  in  the  interests  of  British  commerce  with  that 
country.  The  narrative  of  the  expedition  by  Sir  George  Staunton, 
contains  some  interesting  details  of  the  emperor  and  his  court. 
In  his  magnificent  palaces  he  had  collected  numerous  examples 
of  ancient  and  modern  art,  Chinese  and  European.  He  kept 
around  himself,  for  various  purposes,  a  few  Romish  missionaries, 
who  appear  to  have  been  more  employed  in  scientific  than  reli- 
gious occupations.  Of  his  poems  Sir  George  Staunton  says, 
"  they  indicate  taste  and  fancy,  with  an  attentive  view  of  nature," 
and  that  he  presented  a  few  stanzas  to  the  ambassador  for  George 
III. ;  but  he  remarks  of  the  imperial  poems,  that  they  "  resemble 
more  the  epics  of  Voltaire  than  those  of  Milton."  Kien-Loong 
died  in  1799.— B.  II.  C. 

KIERNANDER,  John  Zechariah,  or  more  accurately, 
Johan  Zacharias  Kjernander,  a  celebrated  protestant  missionary, 
was  born  in  Sweden  in  1710  or  1712.  He  studied  first  at  Upsal, 
and  about  1734  went  to  Halle,  where  he  became  associated  with 
the  eminent  Dr.  Franke  the  philanthropist,  who  in  1738  recom- 
mended him  as  a  missionary  to  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge.  He  reached  Madras  in  1740,  and  was  stationed 
at  Cuddalore,  where  he  commenced  his  labours  as  a  teacher, 
both  among  the  natives  and  the  Portuguese.  In  1758  Cuddalore 
was  captured  by  the  French,  and  Kiernander  was  compelled  to 
depart.  He  first  went  to  Tranquebar,  but  on  the  invitation  of 
Colonel  Clive,  proceeded  to  Calcutta,  where  he  took  his  place  as 
the  first  protestant  missionary.  The  advantages  he  there  enjoyed 
were  considerable,  and  he  proved  himself  worthy  of  them  by  his 
faithful,  constant,  and  generous  labours.  He  is  said  to  have 
expended  above  £12,000  of  his  private  money  on  objects  of 
charity.  Before  1781  he  lost  his  sight,  and  in  1787  an  untoward 
event  deprived  him  of  his  property  and  his  position.  He  had 
resigned  his  official  duties  in  1782  ;  but  after  his  worldly  losses 
he  removed  to  Chinsurah,  then  a  French  settlement,  where  he 
was  appointed  chaplain.  In  1795  the  place  was  taken  by  the 
British,  and  he  became  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  dependent  upon 
a  small  allowance  which  was  granted  him.  He  was  afterwards 
permitted  to  return  to  Calcutta,  where  he  died  in  1799. — B.  H.  C. 

KIESEWETTER,  Raphael  Georg,  a  writer  on  music, 
was  born  at  Holleschau  in  Moravia,  April  29,  1773,  and  died 
at  Vienna  in  1850.  He  was  the  son  of  a  physician,  and  was 
himself  distinguished  in  the  legal  profession,  having  held  the 
offices  of  councillor  of  the  imperial  court,  referendary  of  the 
high  military  court,  and  chancery  director.  From  his  earliest 
youth  he  was  devotedly  attached  to  music,  and  he  obtained 
considerable  celebrity  as  an  amateur  singer  and  player.  In 
1803  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  theory  of  music  under 
Albrechtsberger,  which  he  further  pursued  some  years  later 
under  Hartmann.  His  first  literary  work  was  an  essay  on  the 
compass  of  the  voice  as  employed  by  the  ancient  composers, 
which  appeared  in  the  Wiener  Musikalische  Zetiung  in  1820, 


and  has  been  reprinted;  this  was  followed  by  several  other 
tracts  of  the  same  erudite  character.  In  1829  Kiesewetter 
gained  the  prize  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  the  Netherlands,  for 
his  treatise  on  the  musical  merits  of  the  Netherlanders.  His 
most  important  work,  the  "  History  of  Modern  Music  in  the 
West  of  Europe,"  has  been  translated  into  English.  It  is  a 
clear  and  concise  summary  of  the  chief  events  in  the  progress 
of  the  art,  commencing  from  the  adoption  of  music  in  the 
western  church;  but  its  views  are  questionable  in  denying  the 
Greek  origin  of  the  ecclesiastical  modes. — G.  A.  M. 

KILBVE,  Richard,  an  English  divine,  and  one  of  the  trans- 
lators of  the  Bible,  was  born  about  1550,  at  Ratcliife  in 
Leicestershire.  He  was  educated  at  Lincoln  hall,  Oxford,  of 
which  he  was  elected  rector  in  1590.  He  was  also  university 
professor  of  Hebrew.  Dr.  Kilb  ■  e,  who  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Bishop  Sanderson,  died  in  1620.  He  published  some  sermons. 
— There  was  another  of  the  same  name  who  died  in  1617.  He 
was  minister  of  All  Hallows,  Derby,  and  wrote  "  The  Burden  of 
a  Loaded  Conscience." — W.  C.  H. 

KILDARE,  Earls  of,  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  great 
family  of  the  Fitzgeralds  or  Geraldines  (see  Fitzgerald), 
which,  passing  into  Leland  with  the  first  English  invaders,  has 
ever  since  occupied  a  most  distinguished  place  in  the  annals  of 
the  country : — 

Gerald,  eighth  earl,  called  by  the  Irish  "the  great  earl,"  the 
most  eminent  Irishman  of  his  day.  In  1478  he  was  appointed 
lord-deputy  to  the  duke  of  York.  This  appointment  was,  how- 
ever, shortly  after  cancelled  in  favour  of  Lord  Grey  ;  but  Kildare 
resisted  the  new  deputy,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  re-estab- 
lishing himself  in  office,  which  he  held  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.,  and  until  that  of  Richard  III.  His  government 
of  the  kingdom  was  marked  by  vigour  and  ability  ;  he  preserved 
peace  and  order  by  his  great  family  influence  and  his  favour 
with  the  Irish,  defending  the  Pale,  and  at  the  same  time  sympa- 
thizing with  the  natives  without  the  Pale,  and  as  one  of  their 
chiefs  entering  with  spirit  and  interest  into  their  affairs.  On 
the  accession  of  Hemy  VII.,  Kildare  was  continued  in  office 
though  a  Yorkist.  The  king  before  long  suspecting  the  loyalty 
of  the  lord-deputy,  summoned  him  to  attend  in  London.  Kildare 
evaded  the  command  by  summoning  a  parliament,  which  declared 
that  his  presence  was  absolutely  necessary  at  their  discussions. 
On  the  arrival  of  Simnel  in  Ireland  in  1487,  Kildare  at  once 
acknowledged  him  as  heir  to  the  throne,  and  his  example  was 
soon  followed  by  almost  the  whole  of  the  Pale,  and  Simnel 
was  crowned  in  Christ  church  in  the  presence  of  the  deputy  as 
Edward  VI.  Kildare  aided  other  great  lords  to  raise  an  army 
to  invade  England,  though  he  did  not  accompany  the  expedition. 
On  its  defeat  at  Stoke,  the  earl  was  too  formidable  and  influ- 
ential to  be  assailed,  so  the  king  willingly  received  his  submis- 
sion and  continued  him  in  his  office,  and  he  exerted  himself  with 
vigour  and  success  in  preserving  the  allegiance  of  the  proud  and 
turbulent  Irish  chiefs.  The  influence  of  Kildare  was  now  so 
dominant  that  his  opponents  sought  to  counterbalance  it,  and 
petitioned  the  king  with  that  object  in  1489.  Having  summoned 
Kildare  and  all  his  great  lords  to  London,  he  received  them 
v  iously,  expostulated  with  them,  and  fonned  his  own  judg- 
ment, which  was  favourable  to  Kildare.  Before  dismissing 
them  he  received  them  at  a  banquet,  at  which  he  caused  Simnel 
to  attend  upon  them  as  butler.  Kildare  returned  to  his  govern- 
ment with  increased  power  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom  with  his  wonted  vigour.  In  1493  he  again  fell  under 
the  suspicion  of  his  sovereign,  to  whom  it  was  reported  that  he 
was  in  correspondence  with  Perkin  Warbeck.  Kildare  was  dis- 
placed, and  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  appointed  deputy.  What- 
ever might  be  the  private  wishes  of  Kildare,  he  did  not  openly 
declare  for  Warbeck,  but  he  went  to  London  to  plead  his  cause 
with  the  king.  He  was  received  ungraciously,  and  told  that 
Sir  Edward  Poynings  was  appointed  the  new  deputy,  and 
desired  to  return  to  Ireland.  Soon  after  unfortunately  some  of 
the  Geraldines  had  risen  in  rebellion,  and  Poynings  availed 
himself  of  the  occasion  to  pass  a  bill  of  attainder  against  the 
earl  as  a  traitor,  and  he  was  arrested  and  sent  to  London, 
where  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  for  two  years.  The  earl 
was  restored  to  his  honours  and  estates,  and  appointed  lord- 
deputy  in  August,  1496.  On  his  return  to  Ireland  he  repaid  the 
king's  favour  by  his  devoted  loyalty,  anil  his  great  services  both 
as  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  and  when  Warbeck  landed  at  Cork 
in  1497,  Kildare  and  Desmond  successfully  opposed  him  and  were 


near  taking  him  prisoner.  Thenceforward,  the  life  of  the  earl  was 
a  succession  of  services  to  his  sovereign,  both  in  the  field  and  in 
the  council ;  nor  was  he  without  ample  rewards,  amongst  which 
was  the  honour  of  the  garter  bestowed  on  him  in  1505  after 
his  signal  defeat  of  Knockdoe  at  the  "  Hill  of  the  Axes."  He 
was  reappointed  lord-justice  in  1509,  on  the  accession  of  Henry 
VIII ,  and  being  appointed  lord-deputy  the  year  following,  he 
undertook  an  expedition  into  Munster,  where  he  encountered 
the  Desmonds  and  O'Briens.  Marching  against  O'Carrol's 
castle  in  the  King's  county,  he  was  wounded  while  watering 
his  horse  in  the  river  Greese,  and  reaching  Kildare  he  died  on 
the  3rd  September,  1513,  and  was  interred  in  Christ  Church, 
Dublin.  He  was  the  most  efficient  and  useful  governor  that 
Leland  had  known  up  to  his  time.  If  he  had  great  personal 
ambition,  he  had  a  greater  love  of  country.  The  Irish  annalists 
describe  him  as  "  a  knight  in  valour,  and  princely  and  religious 
in  his  word  and  judgment."  Holinshed  says  he  was  "  a  mightie 
man  of  stature,  full  of  honour  and  courage in  govern- 
ment milde,  to  his  enemies  sterne.  He  was  open  and  playne, 
hardly  able  to  rale  himself  when  he  was  moved ;  in  anger  not 
so  sharp  as  short,  being  easily  displeased  and  sooner  appeased." 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son — 

Gerald,  ninth  earl,  born  in  1487.  In  1496  he  was  de- 
tained in  England  as  a  hostage  for  his  father's  fidelity.  Being 
permitted  to  return  to  Ireland  in  1503,  he  was  the  following 
year  appointed  lord  high-treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  signalized 
himself  at  the  battle  of  the  "  Hill  of  the  Axes."  He  succeeded  his 
father  as  lord-justice,  and  was  appointed  lord-deputy  by  Henry 
VIII.  Like  his  father,  while  he  governed  the  Pale  for  the 
king,  he  did  not  forget  that  he  was  an  Irish  chief  outside  of  it, 
and  we  accordingly  find  him  taking  part  in  the  feuds  which 
distracted  the  island.  Accused  of  maladministration  by  his 
enemies  in  England,  he  went  to  London;  and  though  he  was 
acquitted  of  the  charges,  it  was  felt  that  there  were  great  objec- 
tions to  committing  the  administration  of  the  country  to  any  Irish 
noble,  and  in  1520  Surrey,  lord  high-admiral  of  England,  was 
sent  to  Ireland  as  lord-lieutenant.  Nevertheless  Gerald  accom- 
panied the  king  the  same  year  to  France,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  bearing  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  Kildare 
returned  to  Ireland  in  January,  1 523.  Meantime  Surrey  had  been 
recalled,  and  Ormond  appointed  deputy.  The  ancient  enmity 
between  these  two  chiefs  soon  broke  out  anew.  Complaints  and 
counter-complaints  were  forwarded  by  each  to  the  king,  who 
issued  a  commission  of  inquiry  in  Ireland,  which  resulted  in  the 
triumph  of  Kildare,  who  was  appointed  deputy  in  the  place  of  his 
rival  on  the  4th  of  August,  1524.  Two  years  afterwards  Kildare 
was  impeached  for  disobeying  the  king's  commands  in  not  taking 
the  earl  of  Desmond,  for  contracting  alliances  with  Irish  enemies, 
for  causing  "  certain  good  subjects  to  be  hanged  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  were  friends  or  favourites  to  the  family  of 
the  Butlers."  When  brought  before  the  council,  Wolsey  made 
a  violent  speech  against  him,  whom  he  answered  with  great 
spirit ;  at  which,  says  Holinshed,  "  the  cardinal  rose  in  a  fume 
from  the  counsayle  table  and  cornmytted  the  earle  till  more 
direct  probations  came  out  of  Irelande."  Wolsey  contrived  to 
obtain  a  sentence  of  death  against  the  earl,  which  would  have 
been  carried  into  execution  but  for  the  friendly  interference  of 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  Kildare  was  after  a  time  liberated 
upon  giving  security  to  appear  when  called  upon,  and  in  August, 
1530,  returned  to  Ireland  with  Lord-deputy  Skeffington.  Ere 
long  a  feud  broke  out  between  Kildare  and  Skeffington,  who 
joined  himself  to  the  Ormond  party,  and  in  1532  Kildare  went 
to  London  and  prevailed  on  the  king  to  supersede  Skeffington 
in  his  favour.  Kildare  on  his  return  did  not  use  his  power  with 
moderation,  removing  from  place  all  whom  he  considered  adverse 
to  him.  The  result  was  that  strong  complaints  against  his 
government  were  transmitted  to  the  king,  and  Kildare  was  once 
again  summoned  to  London.  Kildare,  after  many  delays,  finally 
committed  the  government  to  his  son  Thomas  in  council  at 
Drogheda,  in  February,  1534,  and  embarked  for  England.  When 
examined  before  the  council,  the  hesitation  of  his  speech — the 
effect  of  a  wound — was  construed  as  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  and 
he  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  A  report  reached  Dublin  that 
he  was  beheaded,  whereupon  Thomas  resigned  his  office  and  rose 
in  rebellion  against  the  English. — (See  Fitzgerald,  Thomas, 
Lord.)  The  news  of  this  event  affected  the  earl  so  deeply  that 
he  died  of  grief  on  the  12th  of  December,  1534,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  Peter's  church  in  the  Tower.     He  was  a  man  of  great 
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ability,  prudence,  and  valour,  "  nothing  inferior  to  hys  fatlier  in 
martiall  prowesse,"  and  as  much  loved  by  his  friends  as  he  was 
feared  by  his  enemies. 

Thomas,  tenth  earl.     See  Fitzgerald,  Thomas,  Lord. 

Gerald,  eleventh  earl,  and  son  of  the  ninth  earl,  was  born 
on  the  2.5th  of  February,  1525.  After  the  execution  and 
attainder  of  his  half-brother  Thomas,  he  was  kept  in  conceal- 
ment in  .March,  1540,  and  conveyed  to  St.  Malo,  where  he  was 
hospitably  received  by  the  governor,  M.  de  Chateaubriand.  A 
month  after  he  was  brought  to  Paris  by  order  of  Francis  I.,  and 
placed  with  the  young  dauphin,  afterwards  Henry  II.  As  soon  as 
his  place  of  retreat  was  known,  Sir  John  Wallop,  the  English 
ambassador  at  Paris,  demanded  that  the  earl  should  be  given  up 
to  him  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign.  Francis  for  a  time  evaded, 
and  at  length  sent  him  privately  to  Flanders;  thence  he  was  sent 
to  Brussels,  but  being  there  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  king  of 
England,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  despatched  him  to  the  bishop 
of  Liege,  six  months  after  which  he  reached  Italy,  and  was 
placed  under  the  protection  of  his  illustrious  kinsman,  Cardinal 
Reginald  Pole.  At  length  in  safety  and  with  ample  means 
settled  on  him,  he  sojourned  successively  in  Rome,  and  other 
Ita!i:m  cities,  and  received  the  education  that  befitted  his  high 
rank,  so  that  he  became  a  good  scholar  and  an  accomplished 
gentleman.  When  eighteen  years  of  age  he  proceeded  to  Naples, 
and  thence  to  Malta,  in  company  with  some  knights  of  St.  John, 
and  served  gallantly  with  that  order  on  the  coast  of  Barbary 
against  the  Turks  and  Moors.  After  this  he  passed  into  the 
service  of  Cosmo  de  Medici,  duke  of  Florence,  with  whom  he 
remained  three  years  as  master  of  the  horse.  Meantime  the 
noble  scion  of  the  great  house  of  Kildare  was  an  object  of 
anxiety,  expectation,  and  fear,  both  to  friends  and  foes.  The 
vigilance  of  the  English  government  still  pursued  him ;  and  a 
report  in  1544  that  lie  was  about  to  invade  Ireland  with  the 
aid  of  the  king  of  France,  caused  great  alarm.  At  length  the 
death  of  Henry  VIII.  released  him  from  his  apprehensions. 
He  returned  to  London,  where  his  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments won  the  admiration  of  all,  and  the  heart  of  one,  Mabel 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  master  of  the  horse  to 
Edward  VI.  Their  marriage  and  the  influence  of  Anthony  pro- 
cured him  the  favour  of  his  sovereign  and  the  restoration  of  his 
estates  on  the  25th  of  April,  1552.  Nor  was  he  less  fortunate 
with  Mary,  who,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1554,  restored  him  his 
ancestral  titles  of  Kildare  and  Offaly  (though  the  attainder  was 
not  reversed  till  1569).  Returning  to  his  native  land,  he  was 
received  with  great  rejoicing,  and  he  is  thenceforth  to  be  found 
occupying  the  position  due  to  his  illustrious  birth,  and  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  various  measures  of  the  English  government 
for  the  pacification  of  the  country.  Nevertheless,  like  so  many 
of  his  ancestors,  he  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  the  English  govern- 
ment of  conspiring  to  seize  the  lord-deputy  and  the  castle  in 
conjunction  with  the  Leinster  rebels.  In  consequence  he  and  his 
son  Henry,  Lord  Offaly,  were  sent  to  London;  but  after  a  careful 
examination  before  the  queen  and  council  they  were  acquitted. 
He  died  in  London  in  1585.  He  conformed  to  the  protestant 
religion  on  the  commencement  of  Elizabeth's  reign. — J    F.  W. 

KILIAX:  the  name  of  a  very  distinguished  family  of  engravers 
of  Augsburg. — Lucas,  1579-1637,  was  the  son  of  Bartolo- 
mseus  Kilian,  a  goldsmith  of  Silesia,  but  settled  in  Augsburg, 
and  was  brought  up  by  his  stepfather  Dominick  Gustos,  an 
engraver,  he  studied  also  some  time  in  Venice,  and  is  distin- 
guished for  his  portraits,  which  are  very  numerous. — WOLFGANG, 
1581-1C62,  after  acquiring  the  first  rudiments  of  his  art  from 
his  stepfather,  studied  also  in  Venice,  and  executed  some  good 
prints  there,  but  like  his  brother  Lucas,  he  too  had,  owing  to  the 
troubled  times,  to  devote  himself  almost  exclusively  to  engraving 
portraits.  His  chief  work  is  a  print  of  the  "  Celebration  of  the 
Westphalian  Peace  at  Augsburg  in  1649,"  after  a  picture  by 
Sandrart.  It  contains  about  fifty  portraits. — Bartolom  bus, 
a  son  of  Wolfgang,  1630-96,  studied  first  under  his  father,  then 
under  M.  Merrian  at  Frankfort,  and  afterwards  at  Paris.  He 
executed  many  good  portraits. — Philip  Andreas,  the  son  of 
Georg  Kilian,  was  born  at  Augsburg  in  1714,  and  studied  under 
the  engraver  G.  M.  Preissler  in  Xiirnberg;  he  combined  the 
merit  of  good  drawing  with  that  of  skilful  engraving  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  any  other  of  the  family,  and  he  was  decidedly 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  engravers  of  his  time,  though  his 
execution  is  monotonous,  and  wants  the  expression  of  variety 
of  colour.    Tn  1 74 1  he  was  made  court  engraver  to  Augustus  III. 


of  Poland,  when  he  removed  for  a  time  to  Dresden,  and  com- 
menced there  his  greatest  work,  "  Recueil  d'Estampes  d 
les  plus  eclebres  tableaux  de  la  Galerie  de   Dresde." 
Kilian  died  in  1759.      Heineken  in  his  Nachrichten  von  Kttnst- 
lern,  &c,  has  enumerated  twenty-one  members  of  this  family, 
of  whom  fourteen  were  engravers. — R.  N.  W. 

KILLIGREW,  Thomas,  dramatist  and  wit,  was  a  younger 
son  of  Sir  Robert  Killigrew,  and  born  at  Hanworth  in  Middlesex 
in  1611.  He  was  page  of  honour  to  Charles  I.,  after  whose 
death  he  became  groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  Charles  II.,  and 
by  his  wit  and  drollery,  a  prime  favourite  of  the  merry  monarch. 
During  the  exile  of  monarch  and  man,  Killigrew  wrote  nine 
dramas  in  prose,  dated  from  the  principal  cities  of  Europe. 
Once,  and  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  graver  counsellors, 
Charles  sent  Killigrew  as  his  resident  to  Venice,  where  his 
diplomacy  consisted  in  borrowing  money  for  his  own  use,  and  at 
last  he  was  expelled  from  the  territory  of  the  republic. 
Restoration  Killigrew  became  a  prominent  man  about  court  and 
town.  A  sort  of  unofficial  jester  to  the  king,  he  could  rebuke 
as  well  as  amuse  his  majesty.  On  the  authority  of  Cowley  the 
poet,  "  who  was  by,"  Pepys  records  that  once  when  state  affairs 
were  all  awry,  Killigrew  had  the  boldness  to  say  in  the  royal 
presence — "  There  is  a  good,  honest,  able  man  that  I  could 
name,  that  if  your  majesty  would  employ  and  command  to  see 
all  things  well  executed,  all  things  would  soon  be  mended.  And 
this  is  one  Charles  Stewart,  who  now  spends  his  time  in  employ- 
ing his  lips  about  the  court,  and  hath  no  other  employment. 
But  if  you  would  give  him  this  employment,  he  were  the  fittest 
man  in  the  world  to  perform  it."  Pepys  also  testifies  to  Killi- 
grew's  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  the  English  taste  for  music, 
and  to  his  efforts  to  establish  an  Italian  opera  in  London.  At 
the  Restoration  Killigrew  was  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  two 
companies  of  players  allowed  to  perform — the  king's  servants — 
and  in  the  April  of  1663  opened  the  first  theatre  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Drnry  Lane.  His  collected  "  Comedies  and 
Tragedies"  were  published  in  one  volume  in  1664.  They  arc 
very  dreary  performances,  without  a  sparkle  of  the  wit  for  which 
he  was  socially  famous.  Killigrew  died  in  1692,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  abbey  by  the  side  of  Ben  Jonson. — F.  E. 

KILLIGREW,  Sir  William,  the  eldest  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Hanworth  in  1605  ;  was  educated  at  St. 
John's  college,  Oxford;  became  governor  of  Pendennis  castle  and 
Falmouth  haven ;  served  Charles  I.  faithfully  in  the  civil  war ; 
and  at  the  Restoration  was  appointed  vice-chamberlain  to 
Charles  IL's  queen.  This  office  he  held  twenty-two  years,  and 
on  resigning  it  in  his  ninetieth,  he  published  "Artless  Midnight 
Thoughts."  For  the  long  quaint  title  see  Lowndes'  Manual,  where 
also  are  given  the  titles  of  five  plays  bv  the  same  author. — R.  H. 

KILMARNOCK.  Falls  of.     See" Boyd. 

KTLWARDEN,  Arthur  Wolfe,  Viscount,  was  born  in  the 
county  of  Kildare,  30th  January,  1739.  After  graduating  in 
Trinity  college,  Dublin,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1766,  at 
which  he  soon  acquired  a  high  reputation ;  obtained  the  rank  of 
king's  counsel,  and  became  a  leader.  In  1787  he  was  appointed 
solicitor-general  of  Ireland,  and  in  1789  attorney -general.  Mean- 
time his  talent  attracted  the  attention  of  Lord  Tyrone,  through 
whose  influence  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the  Irish  house  of  commons, 
as  member  for  Coleraine,  in  1784,  and  continued  in  parliament 
till  1798.  He  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench 
in  1798,  and  created  Baron  Kilwarden.  Two  years  later  he  was 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  viscount,  and  made  vice-chancellor  of 
the  university  in  1802.  But  the  chief  historical  interest  attaches 
to  Lord  Kilwarden  from  the  circumstances  attending  his  death. 
On  the  evening  of  the  23rd  of  July,  1803,  Lord  Kilwarden,  as 
was  his  custom,  was  returning  from  his  country  house  in  Kildare 
to  sleep  in  Dublin.  At  nine  o'clock  Robert  Emmet  and  his  con- 
s' irators  had  risen  in  arms  with  the  intention  of  seizing  on  the 
castle.  In  Thomas  Street  they  met  Lord  Kilwarden's  carriage, 
which  they  stopped.  One  of  the  party  plunged  his  pike  into  the 
chief  justice ;  the  carnage  was  rifled,  his  nephew  put  to  death, 
and  his  daughter  providentially  saved  from  a  like  fate  by  a  man 
who  is  said  to  have  been  Emmet  himself.  Kilwarden  was  found 
lying  on  the  pavement  mortally  wounded,  and  was  conveyed  to 
the  watch-house  in  Vicars  Street,  where  he  died.  His  last  words 
were — "  Let  no  man  sutler  for  my  death  but  on  a  fair  trial,  and 
by  the  laws  of  his  country."  No  man  was  ever  less  deserving  of 
such  a  fate.  Candid,  humane,  and  just,  both  as  a  public  prose- 
cutor and  a  judge,  he  administered  the  law  with  moderation 
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and  mercy.  "A  man,"  says  Dr.  Madden,  "who  in  the  worst  of 
times  preserved  a  religious  veneration  for  the  laws.'" — J.  F.  W. 
KJLMBER,  Isaac,  an  English  nonconformist  writer  and 
divine,  was  born  at  Wantage  in  Berkshire  in  1692.  He  received 
instructions  first  at  his  native  place,  and  afterwards  came  to 
London  and  attended  the  lectures  at  Gresham  college  and  the 
dissenting  academy.  In  1724  he  was  invited  to  Nantwich  as 
pastor  of  a  church ;  but  three  years  later  he  resigned  and  came 
to  London,  where  he  became  minister  of  a  chapel  in  Artillery 
Lane.  He  was  mainly  occupied  on  literary  work,  and  owes  his 
reputation  chiefly  to  his  "  Life  of  Cromwell."  He  also  wrote 
two  volumes  of  a  "History  of  England;"  an  "Abridgment  of 
the  History  of  England ;"  a  "  Life  of  Bishop  Beveridge "  pre- 
fixed to  the  folio  edition  of  his  works.  His  death  occurred  in 
1758. — Edward  Kimber,  his  son,  was  also  a  literary  compiler, 
and  published  peerages  of  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  a  baronetage 
of  England;  a  history  of  England;  and  "  The  Adventures  of 
Joe  Thompson."     He  died  in  1769. — B.  H.  C. 

KIMCHI,  David,  a  celebrated  Spanish  rabbi,  is  believed  to 
have  flourished  at  Narbonne  in  1190,  although  Harduin  places 
him  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  is  said  to  have  acted  with 
great  prudence  as  arbiter  in  a  dispute  which  arose  among  the 
French  and  Spanish  synagogues  about  a  work  of  Maimonides, 
entitled  the  Leader  of  the  Perplexed.  In  this  work  some  found 
heretical  principles,  and  condemned  it;  but  others  found  only 
what  was  strictly  orthodox.  Kimchi  leaned  towards  the  side  of 
Maimonides,  and  gradually  succeeded  in  bringing  the  synagogues 
to  something  like  agreement  on  the  subject.  It  is  admitted  by 
all  that  David  Kimchi  was  profoundly  versed  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  and  of  all  the  Jewish  grammarians  he  has  been  most  fol- 
lowed, not  only  by  Jews  but  by  Christians,  who  for  a  long  time 
compiled  Hebrew  lexicons  according  to  his  principles  and  on  the 
basis  of  his  works.  Hence  he  is  justly  regarded  as  having  had 
extensive  influence  even  over  the  early  versions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. He  has  been  held  in  high  repute,  both  for  his  method, 
and  the  precision  and  elegance  of  his  style.  The  Jews  have 
always  regarded  him  as  their  principal  grammarian.  He  died 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  in  what  year 
is  not  certainly  known,  though  according  to  some  it  was  in  1240. 
His  works  are  of  two  classes,  exegetical  and  grammatical.  His 
Hebrew  grammar  bears  the  title  of  "Sepher  Michlol,"  or  Book  of 
Perfection,  although  this  appears  to  be  intended  to  include  the 
lexicon  also.  The  first  edition  of  the  grammar  is  said  to  have 
been  printed  in  1513,  but  this  is  doubtful;  and  the  earliest  men- 
tioned by  Steinschneider  (Bibliographisches  Handbuch,  Leipsic, 
1859)  is  an  edition  printed  at  Constantinople  in  1532-34,  in 
folio,  and  the  second  an  octavo  at  the  same  time  and  place.  It 
has  been  frequently  printed  since ;  but  the  edition  of  Venice  by 
Elias  Levita  in  1545,  with  annotations,  is  said  to  be  the  best. 
The  "  Sepher  Shorashim,"  or  Book  of  Roots,  is  a  lexicon  with 
biblical  citations,  first  published  before  1480,  again  at  Naples 
in  1490,  and  often  since.  The  Venice  edition  of  Elias  Levita 
in  1546  or  1548  is  valuable;  but  the  best  is  that  of  Berlin, 
by  Lebrecht  and  Biesenthal,  in  1847.  The  exegetical  works  of 
Kimchi  have  been  most  of  them  inserted  in  the  large  rabbinical 
bibles  published  at  Venice  and  Basle,  which  do  not,  however, 
contain  the  commentary  on  the  book  of  Psalms.  These  com- 
mentaries are  upon  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament.  He 
also  wrote  "Letters;"  a  controversial  work  on  the  Messianic 
psalms  in  answer  to  christian  interpreters;  and  other  works, 
some  of  which  have  never  been  published. — B.  H.  C. 

KING,  Charles,  Mus.  Baa,  Oxon,  the  cathedral  composer, 
was  educated  in  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral  under  Dr.  Blow! 
In  1704  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  music  at 
Oxford ;  and  on  the  death  of  Jeremiah  Clark,  he  succeeded  to 
the  situation  of  almoner  and  master  of  the  children  of  St.  Paul's. 
In  1730  he  became  a  vicar-choral  of  the  same  cathedral.  He 
was  also  organist  of  St.  Bennet  Fink,  London,  all  of  which 
situations  he  held  till  his  death  in  1745.  He  composed  a  few 
anthems  and  many  services.  The  number  of  the  latter  gave 
occasion  to  Dr.  Greene's  saying,  that  "  Mr.  Kino-  was  a  very 
serviceable  man."  King's  services  have  been  much  censured ; 
but  as  they  are  In  constant  use  in  every  cathedral  in  England 
and  Ireland,  this  is  an  incontestable  proof  of  merit,  and  silences 
all  criticism. — E.  F.  R. 

KING,  Henry,  was  born  at  Wornal,  Bucks,  in  1591,  the  son 
of  John  King,  bishop  of  London.  He  took  orders,  and  became 
a  popular  preacher,  chaplain  to  James  I.,  archdeacon  of  Col- 


chester, residentiary  of  St.  Paul's,  canon  and  dean  of  Rochester, 
and  in  1641  bishop  of  Chichester.  He  vacated  this  see  during 
the  Commonwealth,  but  returned  to  it  at  the  Restoration,  and 
held  it  till  his  death  in  1669.  In  youth  he  was  fond  of  music 
and  poetrv.  and  was  witty  and  agreeable  in  his  conversation. 
In  later  life  he  studied  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  theology.  He 
wrote  "  The  Psalms  of  David  from  the  new  translation  of  the 
Bible,  turned  into  metre,  to  be  sung  after  the  old  tunes  used 
in  churches,"  London,  1651.  In  1649  he  published  "  A  deep 
groan  fetched  at  the  funeral  of  the  incomparable  and  glorious 
King  Charles  I.,"  a  poem  which  may  be  seen  at  the  end  of 
the  works  of  Charles  I.,  signed  D.H.K.  A  volume  of  poems, 
elegies,  paradoxes,  sonnets,  &c,  appeared  in  1657.  He  also 
wrote  letters,  anthems,  and  sermons  ;  the  latter  includes  an 
exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  He  was  a  decided  royalist,  but 
puritanically  inclined. — John  King,  his  brother,  born  in  York- 
shire in  1596,  and  educated  at  Christ  church,  Oxford,  was  orator 
of  the  university,  and  in  1620  prebendary  of  Christ  church. 
He  was  also  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  and  canon  of  Windsor. 
He  wrote  Latin  encomiums  on  Charles  I. ;  a  Latin  oration  on 
James  I.,  and  some  sermons.     He  died  in  1639. — B.  H.  C. 

KING,  John,  was  born  at  Wornal,  studied  at  Westminster, 
and  entered  Christ  church,  Oxford,  in  1576.  He  was  chaplain 
to  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  and  archdeacon  of  Nottingham  in 
1590.  In  1605  he  became  dean  of  Christ  church  and  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  university,  and  in  1611  bishop  of  London,  by 
the  favour  of  James,  who  styled  him  the  King  of  preachers.  "He 
was  a  solid  and  profound  divine,  of  great  gravity  and  piety,  and 
had  so  excellent  a  volubility  of  speech,  that  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
the  famous  lawyer,  would  often  say  of  him  that  he  was  the  best 
speaker  in  the  star-chamber  in  his  time."  As  bishop  of  London 
he  preached  every  Sunday.  He  published  lectures  and  sermons 
on  public  occasions,  and  died,  March  30,  1621,  aged  sixty-two. 
Soon  after  his  death  the  papists  endeavoured  to  show  that  he 
died  in  their  communion,  and  a  book  was  written  by  one  of  them 
to  prove  it.  This  calumny  was  fully  refuted  by  his  son  Henry 
and  others.— B.  H.  C. 

KING,  John,  an  English  divine,  a  native  of  St.  Columb  in 
Cornwall,  where  he  was  bom  in  1652.  He  studied  at  Oxford, 
but  took  his  degree  of  D.D.  at  Catherine  hall,  Cambridge, 
When  he  entered  into  orders  he  was  appointed  curate  of  Bray 
in  Berks,  and  in  1690  became  rector  of  Pertenhall  in  Bedford- 
shire. In  1694  he  removed  to  Chelsea.  Archbishop  Dawes, 
who  had  been  master  at  Catherine  hall,  appointed  him  preben- 
dary of  York.  He  died  the  following  year,  and  by  his  own  desire 
was  buried  at  Pertenhall.  Dr.  King  was  somewhat  given  to 
controversy,  but  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  good  ability  and 
learning.  Some  of  his  works  remain  still  unpublished  ;  but  the 
titles  of  the  remainder  are  indicative  of  his  character — "  Animad- 
versions on  a  letter  of  advice  to  the  Nonconformists ;"  "  The 
Case  of  Bishop  Atherton  ;"  "  Tolando-Pseudologo-Mastix,  or  a 
currycomb  for  a  lying  coxcomb  ;"  and  sermons. — John  King, 
his  eldest  son,  born  in  1696,  studied  at  Eton  and  Cambridge, 
and  practised  medicine  at  Stamford,  where  he  died  in  1728. 
He  published  a  Latin  epistle  to  John  Freind  in  1722,  and  an 
edition  of  the  Hecuba,  Orestes,  and  Phoenissfe  of  Euripides  in 
1726,  which  is  now  very  rare. — B.  H.  C. 

KING,  Peter,  first  lord,  Lord-chancellor  of  England,  was 
the  son  of  a  wealthy  grocer  and  drysalter  of  Exeter,  where  he 
was  born  in  1669.  His  father,  though  a  tradesman,  was  of  a 
good  Somersetshire  family,  and  his  mother  was  the  sister  of 
John  Locke.  The  future  lord-chancellor  was  destined  by  his 
father  to  be  a  grocer,  and  was  brought  up  behind  the  counter; 
but  he  displayed  a  great  love  of  reading,  and  at  the  instance  of 
his  uncle  the  philosopher,  who  from  an  early  period  took  an 
affectionate  interest  in  him,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of 
Leyden.  There  his  chief  study  was  theology,  and  after  his 
return  to  England  he  published  in  1691  a  work  which  made  a 
good  deal  of  noise,  "An  Inquiry  into  the  Constitution,  Dis- 
cipline, Unity,  and  Worship  of  the  Primitive  Church."  His 
father  it  seems  was  a  dissenter,  and  the  object  of  the  work  was 
to  enforce  the  feasibility  of  such  a  revision  of  the  Articles  and 
Liturgy,  as  would  enable  presbyterians  to  become  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  without  surrendering  their  distinctive  views. 
A  scheme  of  the  kind  was  then  afloat,  but  it  failed ;  and  Ring, 
instead  of  taking  holy  orders,  was  entered  in  1694,  with  the 
approval  of  his  uncle,  a  student  of  the  Middle  temple.  He 
became,  we  are  told  on  high  authority,  "  a  consummate  master 


of  the  common  law;"  and  in  studying  the  constitution  and 
political  history  of  England  he  was  directed  by  his  celebrated 
uncle,  who  loved  him  like  a  son  and  kept  a  careful  watch  on 
his  career.  He  went  the  western  circuit,  where  he  was  patron- 
ized by  the  dissenters  and  obtained  a  large  practice.  Recom- 
mended by  Locke  to  the  whig  leaders,  he  was  elected  in  1701 
member  for  the  borough  of  Buralston  in  Devonshire,  which  he 
represented  in  six  parliaments.  The  tory  reaction  had  set  in, 
and  the  death  of  William  III.  destroyed  the  hopes  which  he 
had  formed  of  becoming  solicitor-general.  He  abjured  politics 
though  retaining  his  seat  in  parliament,  but  still  cherished  his 
predilection  for  theology,  publishing  anonymously  in  1702  his 
'*  History  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,"  long  a  work  of  some  autho- 
rity. He  was  by  the  deathbed  of  Locke  (October,  1704),  who 
left  him  heir  to  his  property  and  MSS.  In  his  own  profession 
he  had  thriven,  being  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  western 
circuit,  and  retained  in  all  great  causes  at  Westminster;  when 
in  1708  he  was  appointed  recorder  of  London,  and  going  up 
with  an  address  after  the  battle  of  Malplaquet  was  knighted  by 
the  queen.  Next  year  he  was  chosen  by  the  house  of  commons 
one  of  the  managers  of  the  trial  of  Sacheverell,  and  supported 
cond  article  of  the  impeachment.  In  1712  he  was  counsel 
Eur  '"wicked  Will  Whiston"  when  brought  before  the  delegates; 
and  here  King's  theological  learning,  rare  at  the  bar,  was 
brought  appropriately  and  successfully  into  play.  A  consistent 
whig  and  steady  friend  of  the  Hanoverian  succession,  he  reaped 
vard  on  the  accession  of  George  I.  In  the  judicial  re- 
arrangements  which  followed  that  event,  Lord  Trevor,  a  violent 
tory,  was  replaced  by  King  as  lord  chief-justice  of  the  common 
pleas,  and  for  eleven  years  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office 
with  industry,  good  temper,  impartiality,  and  success.  During 
the  trial  of  Macclesfield,  King,  though  not  a  peer,  presided  as 
speaker  of  the  house  of  lords;  and  when  the  great  seal  was 
taken  out  of  commission  he  was  made  lord-chancellor  (June, 
1  725),  having  been  raised  to  the  peerage  in  the  previous  month 
as  Lord  King,  baron  of  Ockham  in  Surrey.  Quite  unaccus- 
tomed to  chancery  business,  he  was  much  perplexed  by  his  new 
duties,  for  which  he  endeavoured  to  qualify  himself  by  reading 
hard,  and  by  communing  in  private  with  the  practitioners  of 
his  court.  He  became,  according  to  Lord  Campbell,  "  a  very 
pretty  equity  lawyer ;''  but  it  is  undeniable  that  the  appeals 
from  and  reversals  of  his  decisions  were  very  numerous.  To  the 
reform  of  the  law  or  its  practice,  and  of  the  court  of  chancery, 
he  made  at  least  two  important  contributions.  The  appoint- 
ment of  an  accountant-general  in  chancery  to  receive  and  invest 
in  public  securities  the  money  that  had  formerly  lain  idle,  was 
due  to  Lord  King ;  and  he  introduced  the  act  which  in  written 
pleadings  substituted  English  for  the  old  law  jargon.  His 
health  is  said  to  have  been  undermined  by  the  labour  which 
he  went  through  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  equity,  and  bv  the 
vexation  of  feeling  that  he  had  not  the  confidence  of  the  bar. 
Attacked  by  paralysis  he  resigned  the  great  seal  on  the  19th 
of  November,  1733,  and  retiring  to  Ockham  died  there  on  the 
22nd  July,  1734.— F   E. 

KING,  Peter,  seventh  lord,  great-grandson  of  Lord-chan- 
cellor King,  was  born  in  1775.  At  the  age  of  six  he  was 
sent  to  Eton,  and  coring  comparatively  little  for  the  studies 
of  the  place,  he  devoted  himself  to  mechanics,  geometry,  and 
drawing.  One  of  the  occupations  of  his  leisure  hours  was  to 
make  a  detailed  survey  and  map  of  the  country  round  Eton.  On 
leaving  Eton  he  went  to  Trinity  college.  Cambridge,  and  bv  the 
death  of  bis  father  in  1793,  succeeded  while  still  a  minor  to 
the  title.  After  passing  the  usual  time  at  the  tmj 
he  made  a  tour  on  the  continent,  and  returning  to  England 
when  he  came  of  age  he  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  lords,  and 
joined  the  little  band  who.  in  a  hopeless  minority,  supported  the 
principles  and  policy  of  Charles  James  Fox.  By  Lord  Holland 
probably  he  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Fox :  and  the  vicinity  of 
Ockham.  Lord  King's  seat,  to  Mr.  Fox's  residence  of  St.  Anne's 
Hill,  facilitated  the  growth  of  an  intimacy  between  the  two. 
He  spoke  not  unfrequently  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  published 
occasionally  a  political  pamphlet.  Towards  the  close  of  his 
life  his  senatorial  activity  was  chiefly  displayed  in  a  series  of 
vehement  attacks  on  the  established  church  of  England  and  on 
the  principle  of  establishments.  In  1829  he  published  a  life  of 
John  Locke,  chiefly  valuable  for  its  copious  extracts  from  the 
philosopher's  correspondence,  which  had  descended  to  Lord  King 
from  his  ancestor  the  lord-chancellor.     The  work  soon  reached 
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a  second  edition,  and  now  forms  one  of  the  volumes  of  Mr. 
Bonn's  Standard  Library.  Lord  King  died  on  the  4th  of  June, 
1833.     He  had  married  in  1804  .eldest 

daughter  of  the  first  Earl  Fortescue  and  niece  of  Lord  Gren- 
ville.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  now  earl  of  Lovelace,  who 
married  Lord  Byron's  Ada.  There  is  a  warm  panegyric  of 
Lord  King  in  Lord  Brougham's  Sketches  of  Statesmen,  and 
selections  from  his  writings  and  speeches  were  published  in 
1844.  with  a  brief  memoir  by  the  editor,  his  brother- in-law, 
Earl  Fortescue. — F.  E. 

KING.  Sip.  Robert,  was  born  in  Ireland  at  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  His  father,  Sir  John  King,  had  served  with 
distinction  in  the  wars  in  that  country  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
and  had  been  rewarded  by  grants  of  lands  in  Roscommon  and 
elsewhere.  Sir  Robert  was  knighted  in  his  father's  lifetime  and 
succeeded  him  as  master-general.  He  entered  parliament  as 
member  for  Boyle  in  1639,  and  in  1641  was  appointed  governor 
of  Boyle  castle,  where  he  soon  became  conspicuous  for  his  mili- 
tary skill  and  activity.  He  distinguished  himself  greatly  at  the 
battle  of  Ballintobber,  and  the  success  of  the  day  was  mainly 
owing  to  a  brilliant  manoeuvre  executed  by  him.  Soon  after 
this  Sir  Robert  went  to  reside  in  London,  leaving  his  son  in 
command,  and  entered  into  the  service  of  the  parliament.  He 
was  sent  over  in  1645  to  Ireland,  with  two  others,  as  commis- 
sioners against  the  rebels.  He  was  one  of  the  five  appointed  in 
1647  to  receive  the  sword  from  the  marquis  of  Ormonde,  the 
viceroy  of  Charles.  From  this  period  he  is  found  occupying  a 
prominent  place  in  all  commissions  and  trusts  for  the  settlement 
and  improvement  of  Ireland;  amongst  others,  as  trustee  for 
Trinity  college,  Dublin.     He  died  in  London  in  1657.— J.  F.  W. 

KlNG,  Bufus,  an  American  statesman,  bom  in  1755  at 
Scarborough  in  the  state  of  Maine;  died  in  1827.  He  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1778,  and  elected  member  of  congress  in 
1  784.  In  1787  he  was  sent  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts 
to  the  general  convention  at  Philadelphia.  In  1788  he  returned 
to  New  York,  and  the  following  year  was  elected  member  of  the 
legislature.  In  1796  Washington  appointed  him  minister  pleni- 
potentiary from  the  United  States  to  the  court  of  Great  Britain, 
which  post  he  occupied  till  1803.  On  his  return  to  America  he 
entered  the  senate  for  the  state  of  New  York,  and  in  1825  again 
represented  the  United  States  at  the  court  of  Britain. — P.  E.  D. 

KING,  William,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  born  in 
1650  in  Antrim  in  Ireland,  where  his  father,  a  Scotchman,  had 
settled.  Having  received  his  elementary  education  at  the  royal 
school  of  Dungannon,  he  entered  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  as 
a  sizar  in  his  seventeenth  year,  obtaining  a  scholarship,  and 
graduated  in  1670.  He  was  ordained  in  1675,  and  the  year 
following  took  full  orders  and  became  chaplain  to  Parker,  arch- 
bishop of  Tuam ;  and  when  that  prelate  was  translated  to  Dublin 
he  collated  King  to  the  chancellorship  of  St.  Patrick's,  with 
the  parish  of  St.  Werburgh's  in  that  city  He  soon  signalized 
himself  as  a  champion  of  protestantism,  and  took  a  position  in 
controversies  then  raging  in  Ireland.  When  the  repeal  of  the 
act  of  settlement  was  proposed,  he  was  earnest  in  persuading  his 
fellow-countrymen  to  embrace  the  cause  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
and  he  was  so  prominent  in  his  exertions  that  he  was  amongst 
the  protestant  clergymen  who  were  thrown  into  prison  by  James 
in  1689.  While  in  confinement,  he  wrote  a  history  of  the  events 
of  which  he  was  a  faithful  and  intelligent  witness.  His  confine- 
ment was  not  of  long  duration,  and  on  his  liberation  he  applied 
himself,  in  conjunction  with  the  bishop  of  Meath,  to  the  care  of 
the  archdiocese  from  which  Marsh  had  been  driven  to  England. 
In  the  discharge  of  these  duties  he  met  with  violence  and  hos- 
tility which  might  have  deterred  a  less  brave  or  devoted  man. 
He  was  interrupted  and  threatened  in  the  performance  of  divine 
service,  assaulted  in  the  streets,  and  again  cast  into  prison  ;  but 
the  issue  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  terminated  his  trials,  and 
on  the  entry  of  William  into  Dublin.  King  preached  before  him 
in  St.  Patrick's.  The  virtues  and  services  of  King  were  rewarded 
by  the  bishopric  of  Derry  in  January,  1691.  Repairing  at  once 
to  his  see,  he  found  a  state  of  things  that  required  all  his  energy 
and  ability  to  set  in  order.  Liberally  devoting  his  private  means 
to  the  repair  of  churches  and  the  sustentation  of  the  cler. 
carried  the  work  of  reform  through  bis  diocese  with  a  firm  and 
unwearying  hand,  encountering  at  the  same  time  much  opposi- 
tion. "I  believe,"  he  says  in  his  MS.  correspondence,  "no 
bishop  was  ever  more  railed  at  for  the  first  two  years  than  I  was 
at  Londonderry,  by  both  clergy  and  laity  j  but  by  good  offices, 


steadiness  in  my  duty,  and  just  management  I  got  the  better 
of  them,  and  they  joined  with  me  heartily  in  promoting  those 
very  tilings  for  which  they  opposed  and  condemned  me  at  first." 
He  now  published  "  The  State  of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland 
under  the  late  King  James'  Government."  As  a  divine,  too,  his 
pen  was  actively  employed  in  supporting  the  doctrine  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  established  church  both  against  dissenters  and 
Roman  catholics,  and  with  that  end  published  several  valuable 
treatises.  In  his  place  in  parliament  also  his  voice  was  raised 
in  the  interests  of  the  church  of  which  he  was  ever  a  vigilant 
guardian,  and  he  took  a  considerable  share  in  the  great  political 
questions  of  his  times.  In  1702  he  published  his  principal 
work,  "  De  Origiue  Mali"  (An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Origin  of 
Evil).  This  great  and  elaborate  work,  written  in  Latin,  excited 
much  interest  and  provoked  considerable  discussion.  Bayle 
assailed  it,  and  Leibnitz  replied  to  it,  though  admitting  it  to  be 
a  work  full  of  elegance  and  learning.  That  a  work  upon  a 
speculation  so  profitless,  if  not  worse,  should  have  errors  is  not 
surprising;  but  the. errors  are  chiefly  those  of  the  philosophy  of 
his  times — the  merits  are  all  his  own.  "Through  the  whole 
inquiry,"  says  a  modern  commentator,  "there  is  perceivable  the 
underworking  of  a  sagacity  superior  to  the  entanglements  in  which 
it  lay  involved."  King  did  not  answer  these  attacks,  but  he 
has  left  in  his  MSS.  answers  to  the  reasonings  of  his  opponents, 
which  have  been  published  by  Law,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  the  trans- 
lator of  the  treatise  "  De  Origine  Mali."  A  discourse  which  he 
preached  on  predestination  in  1709  has  since  taken  a  higher 
place  in  public  estimation  than  the  more  elaborate  treatise.  In 
1703  King  was  translated  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Dublin, 
and  here  as  in  Derry  he  exercised  his  talent,  liberality,  and  zeal ; 
he  repaired  fourteen  churches,  rebuilt  seven,  and  built  nineteen 
in  new  places,  supplying  them  with  clergy,  and  assigning  glebe 
lands.  Upon  the  death  of  Marsh  in  1713  it  was  expected  King 
would  have  been  raised  to  the  primacy ;  but  his  political  views 
debarred  him  from  the  elevation  due  to  his  piety,  learning,  and 
efficiency.  After  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  King  was  appointed 
one  of  the  lords  justices  on  three  occasions.  As  his  health 
declined  he  withdrew  by  degrees  from  political  affairs,  devoting 
his  remaining  strength  and  energies  to  the  duties  of  his  see.  He 
died  in  Dublin  on  the  8th  of  May,  1729.  King  was  as  esti- 
mable in  private  as  in  public  life.  The  patron  of  Parnell  and 
Philips,  the  friend  and  constant  correspondent  of  Swift,  whether 
we  regard  him  as  a  prelate,  a  scholar,  or  a  man  of  genius,  he 
holds  a  high  place  amongst  the  men  of  his  times. — J.  F.  W. 

KING,  William,  LL.D.,  a  satirical  and  miscellaneous  writer, 
was  born  in  London  in  1663.  He  was  of  good  family,  and 
educated  at  Westminster  and  Oxford.  He  came  early  into 
possession  of  a  small  patrimonial  estate,  which  allowed  him  to 
escape  from  the  necessity  of  strenuous  exertion.  His  first  work, 
published  in  1688,  was  a  defence  of  Wickliffe  from  the  charges 
brought  against  the  English  reformer  in  Varillas'  History  of 
Heresy.  After  a  little,  more  dabbling  in  authorship  he  was 
admitted  in  1692  an  advocate  of  Doctors'  commons.  By  his 
"  Animadversions  on  the  Pretended  Account  of  Denmark,"  pub- 
lished in  1694.  in  reply  to  Molesworth's  Account  of  Denmark 
as  it  was  in  the  year  1692,  he  procured  the  favour  of  Prince 
George  of  Denmark,  and  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  princess, 
afterwards  Queen  Anne.  He  engaged  in  the  Phalaris  contro- 
versy, taking  part  with  Boyle  against  Bentley,  and  among  his 
contributions  to  it  was  his  bantering  "  Dialogues  of  the  Dead." 
A  little  afterwards  he  published  the  work  of  which  he  seems  to 
have  been  proudest,  "A  Journey  to  London  in  the  year  1678," 
written  in  ridicule  of  the  minute  trifling  of  Dr.  Martin  Lister's 
account  of  a  visit  to  France  and  Paris.  An  idle  and  jovial 
man,  he  quitted  Doctors'  commons  and  retired  to  literary  leisure 
at  Oxford,  where  he  seems  to  have  remained  several  years.  In 
1700  he  published  anonymously  a  satire  on  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  or  on 
the  Philosoplucal  Transactions,  entitled  "The  Transactioner." 
The  state  of  his  finances,  impaired  by  a  gay  and  idle  life,  led 
him  to  accept  official  employment  in  Ireland,  where  we  find 
him  about  1702  judge  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty,  with 
which  he  combined  the  occupancy  of  some  other  posts.  Return- 
ing to  England  in  1708  as  poor  as  he  had  left  it.  he  published 
some  more,  prose  satires,  among  them  "  Useful  Transactions  in 
Philosophy  and  other  sorts  of  learning,"  a  title  which  speaks 
for  itself;  an  adaptation  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love  ;  and  the  "Art  of 
Cookery,"  an  imitation  of  Horace's  Art  cf  Poetry.  When  the 
Examiner  was  founded  in  1710  as  the  on<;:n  of  the  torv  minis- 


try, Dr.  King  seems  to  have  been  put  forward  as  its  editor,  and 
to  have  contributed  to  some  of  its  numbers.  He  published,  too, 
several  anonymous  pamphlets  in  defence  of  Sacheverell.  For 
these  and  similar  services  he  was  appointed,  through  the  influence 
of  Swift,  and  at  the  close  of  1711,  editor  of  the  London  Gazette, 
but  soon  threw  up  the  post  because  he  had  to  attend  at  the 
office  till  three  or  four  in  the  morning,  an  exceptional  pressure 
of  advertisements  having  marked,  it  seems,  his  entrance  on  his 
brief  editorial  career.  He  now  devoted  himself  to  books  and 
the  bottle,  and  died  in  1712.  Xiehols  of  the  Literary  Anecdotes 
edited  in  1776,  with  a  memoir  of  the  author,  Dr.  King's  "Original 
Works  in  Verse  and  Prose,"  in  which  is  still  dimly  traceable  the 
peculiar  humour  which  delighted  a  section  of  his  contemporaries. 
His  poems  were  admitted  into  the  Collections ;  and  there  is  a 
brief  biography  of  him  in  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets.  But 
even  the  tory  Johnson  admits  that  "to  relish  King's  writings, 
their  readers  must  sympathize  with  King's  opinions." — F.  E. 

*  KINGLAKE,  Alexander  William,  author  of  "Eothen," 
is  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Kinglake  (formerly 
a  solicitor)  of  Wilton  house,  Taunton,  where  he  was  bom  in 
1809.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  on 
leaving  the  university  he  was  entered  of  Lincoln's  inn,  and  in 
1837  was  called  to  the  bar.  Soon  afterwards,  he  made  the  tour 
in  the  East,  commemorated  in  "  Eothen."  That  brilliant  and 
racy  book  was  "  declined"  by  its  present  publisher  Mr.  Murray, 
among  others,  and  was  issued  in  1844  by  a  comparatively 
obscure  bibliopole  in  Pall  Mall.  The  success  of  "Eothen"  was 
immediate,  and  it  may  be  said  to  have  created  a  genre  in  the 
literature  of  travel.  Another  book  was  long  looked  for  from  the 
pen  of  the  author  of  "  Eothen,"  but  none  came,  although  now 
and  then  his  hand  was  visible  in  the  pages  of  the  Quarterly 
Review.  Mr.  Kinglake  seemed  to  prefer  politics  to  literature. 
In  1852  he  appealed  unsuccessfully,  on  ultra-liberal  principles, 
to  the  electors  of  Bridgewater;  but  was  more  successful  in  the 
April  of  1857,  when  he  entered  the  house  of  commons  as  member 
for  that  borough.  In  "  the  house  "  Mr.  Kinglake  has  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  opposition  to  what  he  considers  the 
encroaching  policy  of  the  emperor  of  the  French.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Russian  war,  he  accompanied  the  British  army  to 
the  East,  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  composition  of  a 
"  History  of  the  War  in  the  Crimea." — F.  E. 

*  KINGSLEY,  Chaeles,  was  born  on  the  12th  of  June, 
1819,  at  Holme  vicarage,  Devonshire,  the  residence  of  his  father, 
the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  senior,  who  afterwards  became  rector 
of  Chelsea.  Mr.  Kingsley 's  early  education  was  a  private  one, 
the  Rev.  Derwent  Coleridge,  son  of  the  poet,  being  among  his 
instructors.  He  was  for  a  time  a  student  of  King's  college, 
London,  from  which  he  proceeded  to  Magdalen  college,  Cam- 
bridge. There  he  held  a  scholarship,  was  a  prizeman,  senior- 
opt,  in  mathematics,  and  took  a  first  class  in  classics,  graduating 
B.A.  in  1842.  He  is  said  to  have  been  originally  intended  for 
the  profession  of  the  law;  but  during  the  year  in  which  he  took 
his  B.A.  degree  he  was  ordained  a  deacon,  and  in  1843  a  priest. 
He  began  his  clerical  career  as  curate  at  Everslcy,  a  moorland 
parish  in  Hampshire,  of  which  he  became  rector  in  1844.  Of 
his  earlier  pulpit  oratory-  a  specimen  is  afforded  in  his  "  Village 
Sermons,"  published  in  1849,  marked  by  a  peculiar  homely 
earnestness  and  enforcing,  like  most  of  Mr.  Kingsley 's  pulpit 
discourses,  the  translation,  so  to  speak,  of  religion  into  daily 
life.  After  four  years  of  zealous  parochial  activity,  Mr.  Kingsley 
published  his  "  Saint's  Tragedy,"  a  dramatic  poem  founded  on 
the  story  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  and  partly  intended  as 
a  tribute  to  the  worth  of  some  forms  of  mediaeval  asceticism. 
The  "  Saint's  Tragedy"  was  preceded  by  a  preface  from  the  pen 
of  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  Mr.  Kingsley's  friend  and  fellow- 
worker.  From  the  study  and  portraiture  of  the  saint  life  of  the 
middle  ages,  Mr.  Kingsley  was  recalled  to  a  stormy  and  chaotic 
present  by  the  European  revolution  of  1848,  the  revival  of 
chartism,  and  the  revelations  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  respect- 
ing the  condition  of  the  lower  strata  of  the  working  population 
of  England.  The  composition  of  "  Yeast,  a  problem,"  published 
in  Fraser's  Magazine  (republished  in  1856),  belongs  to  this 
period.  The  title  indicates  the  epoch  and  the  character  of  the 
work — one  in  which,  on  a  limited  canvass,  are  painted  side  by 
side  the  spiritual  perplexities  of  a  certain  higher  class  of  minds, 
and  the  in  many  respects  menacing  aspects  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion as  it  then  was.  It  was  to  delineate,  in  the  fictitious  auto- 
biography of  a  man  of  genius  born  and  bred  among  themselves, 
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the  sufferings,  sins,  virtues,  and  aspirations  of  the  working-classes 
of  our  large  towns  that  Mr.  Kingsley  addressed  himself  in  his 
next  novel,  "Alton  Locke,  tailor  and  poet,"  1850;  a  startling 
work,  in  which  the  influence  of  Carlyle's  manner  and  matter  is 
very  visible.  From  writing,  Mr.  Kingsley  proceeded  to  action. 
Having  in  his  "  Cheap  Clothes  and  Nasty,"  1850,  under  the 
pseudonym  of  "  Parson  Lot,"  denounced  the  iniquities  of  the 
sweating-system,  Mr.  Kingsley  aided  in  founding  the  Working 
Tailors'  Association,  of  which  the  members  were  to  be  at  once 
workmen  and  partners ;  the  necessary  capital  being  lent  to  them 
at  a  very  moderate  rate  of  interest  by  friends  of  the  working- 
classes  interested  in  the  success  of  the  experiment.  In  his 
advocacy  of  the  scheme  Mr.  Kingsley  sought  to  ba.se  it  on 
religion,  and  the  doctrine  of  co-operation  as  preached  by  him 
received  the  name  of  "Christian  socialism."  To  this  period 
belongs  his  sermon  "  The  Message  of  the  work  to  labouring 
men."  liis  "  Sermons  on  National  subjects,  preached  in  a 
Tillage  church,"  and  in  which  themes  new  to  the  pulpit  were 
discussed,  appeared  in  1852 — the  date  of  a  little  dialogue  on  a 
classic  model,  "Phaethon,  or  loose  thoughts  for  loose  think,  is," 
directed  in  the  interest  of  orthodoxy  against  the  Emersonian 
school.  Meanwhile  was  proceeding  in  Fraser's  Magazine  the 
publication  of  one  of  Mr.  Kingsley 's  most  elaborate  fictions, 
"  Hypatia,"  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the  Alexandria  of  the 
sixth  century,  and  which  delineates  with  a  living  dramatic 
interest  the  conflicts  between  Christianity,  the  neo-platonism 
of  the  schools,  and  a  dying,  but  still  ferocious  paganism.  The 
writings  and  biographies  of  the  neo-platonists  Mr.  Kingsley 
seems  to  have  made  a  subject  of  special  study,  returning  to 
them  in  his  "Alexandria  and  her  Schools,"  1857,  the  substance 
of  lectures  delivered  in  1854  before  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Institution.  Mr.  Kingsley's  latest  fictions  are  "  Westward,  Ho  !  " 
1855,  a  tale  of  the  Elizabethan  time  and  of  adventure  in  the 
western  world,  and  in  1857,  "Two  Years  Ago,"  a  novel  of  con- 
temporary English  life.  In  1855,  he  broke  new  ground  hy  the 
publication  of  "  Glaucus,  or  the  wonders  of  the  shore,"  in  which 
the  natural  histoiy  of  the  beach  was  discussed  with  enthusiasm 
and  precision.  Besides  some  volumes  of  sermons,  he  has  also 
published  "  The  Heroes,  or  Greek  fairy  tales  for  my  children," 
1856;  "Andromeda  and  other  poems,"  1858;  and  prefixed  a 
sketch  of  his  friend,  the  author's  life,  to  Mansfield's  Paraguay, 
1856;  editing,  in  1859,  with  a  biographical  preface,  a  resusci- 
tation of  Henry  Brooke's  Fool  of  Quality.  His  "  Miscellanies," 
chiefly  contributions  to  Frasers  Magazine,  and  to  the  North 
British  Review,  were  published  with  that  title  in  1859.  Mr. 
Kingsley  is  one  of  the  chaplains-in-ordinary  to  her  Majesty,  and 
succeeded  Sir  James  Stephen  as  regius  professor  of  modern 
history  at  Cambridge.  He  married  in  184-1  a  daughter  of  Pascoe 
Grenfell,  Esq.,  long  M.P.  for  Truro  and  Great  Marlowe,  a  lady 
whose  sister  was  the  wife  of  Mr.  Froude  the  historian. —  F.  E. 

KINGSMILL,  Andrew,  an  eminent  puritan  preacher,  was 
born  at  Sidmonton  in  Hampshire  in  1538,  and  was  educated 
in  Corpus  Christi  college,  Oxford.  In  1558  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  All  Souls  college,  and  applied  himself  for  some  time  to 
the  study  of  civil  law ;  but  having  relinquished  that  study  for 
divinity,  and  entered  into  orders,  he  became  one  of  the  most 
esteemed  preachers  of  the  university.  At  the  beginning  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  the  Marian  persecution  had  left  only  three 
eminent  protestant  preachers  at  Oxford,  and  Kingsmill  was  one 
of  the  three,  the  other  two  being  Sampson  and  Humphrey.  But 
the  queen  was  of  opinion  that  even  three  such  preachers  were 
too  many,  for  they  were  all  puritans.  When  Sampson  lost  the 
deanery  of  Christ  Church,  and  Humphrey  was  disallowed  from 
preaching  even  in  Bishop  Jewel's  diocese,  Kingsmill  left  the 
kingdom,  and  withdrew  first  to  Geneva,  where  he  lived  for  three 
years,  and  afterwards  to  Lausanne,  where  he  died  in  L569. 
1  of  his  writings  were  published  after  his  death,  including 
"A  View  of  Man's  Estate,  wherein  the  great  mercy  of  God  in 
man's  free  justification  is  showed,"  1574;  and  "An  Excellent  | 
and  Comfortable  Treatise  for  all  such  as  are  in  any  manner  of 
way  troubled  in  mind,  or  afflicted  in  body,"  1578. — P.  L. 

KIPPIS,  Andrew,  I). I).,  an  eminent  English  biographer  and 
controversialist,  born  at  Nottingham,  March  28,  1725;  died  on 
the  6th  October,  1795.  He  was  educated  under  Dr.  Doddridge 
at  Northampton,  and  in  1746  became  minister  of  a  dissenting 
congregation  at  Boston  in  Lincolnshire.  Four  years  later  he 
removed  to  Dorking  in  Surrey,  and  in  1753  he  succeeded  Dr. 
Hughes  as  minister  of  the  Princes  Street  congregation,  West- 


minster. He  was  here  brought  into  contact  with  the  principal 
dissenters  in  London,  and  was  appointed  professor  in  the  i 
founded  by  William  Coward.  In  1767  the  university  i  I 
burgh  conferred  on  him  the  dignity  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  in 
1778  he  was  admitted  member  "f  the  Antiquarian  Society,  and 
the  following  year  of  the  Royal  Society.  From  Coward  academy 
Dr.  Kippis  went  to  Hackney  college,  but  did  not  remain  in  that 
institution,  being  desirous  of  devoting  himself  to  his  literary  pur- 
suits. He  was  one  of  the  principal  contributors  to  the  Monthly 
Review,  which  at  that  period  was  highly  esteemed.  He  also  took 
part  in  the  new  Annual  Register,  for  which  he  wrote  the  "His- 
tory of  Knowledge"  and  other  articles  that  greatly  contributed 
to  secure  the  success  of  the  publication,  lie  employed  no  small 
part  of  his  time  in  the  defence  of  dissent,  and  issued  various 
publications  on  the  subject,  the  principal  of  which,  "A  Vindication 
of  the  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers  with  regard  to  their  late 
application  to  Parliament,"  was  published  in  1772.  In  1782 
he  published  a  volume — "Considerations  on  the  Provisional 
Treaty  with  America  and  the  Preliminary  Articles  of  Peace  with 
France  and  Spain  ;"  and  in  1788  issued  an  edition  of  Dr.  Lard- 
ner's  works,  with  a  life  of  the  author.  In  the  same  year  he 
published  his  "  Life  of  Captain  Cook."  His  great  work,  how- 
ever, and  that  which  to  the  present  day  sustains  his  reputation 
in  English  literature,  was  the  second  edition  of  the  "  Biographia 
Britannica,"  witli  a  number  of  lives  not  contained  in  the  previous 
edition.  This  elaborate  work  was  never  completed,  and  remains 
to  this  day  a  huge  fragment.  Five  large  folio  volumes  were 
brought  out  in  1778-79,  bringing  the  work  down  to  the  letter  F, 
and  a  sixth  was  going  through  the  press  when  the  death  of  Dr. 
Kippis  arrested  the  publication.  Dr.  Kippis  was  a  man  of  high 
attainments  and  of  great  industry.  He  had  learning,  judgment, 
and  moderation  ;  wrote  in  a  clear  style,  with  good  taste  and 
even  elegance.  It  has  often  been  regretted  that  his  work  should 
remain  incomplete,  for,  as  far  as  it  goes,  its  merits  are  univer- 
sally acknowledged. — P.  E.  D. 

KIRBY,  William,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  British  ento- 
mologists, was  born  in  Suffolk  in  1759.  He  received  his  education 
at  the  grammar-school  of  Ipswich,  from  which  he  went  to  Caius 
college,  Cambridge.  In  1781  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree,  and 
the  following  year  was  admitted  into  holy  orders,  and  became 
curate  of  Barham.  During  the  fourteen  years  that  he  remained 
in  this  position,  he  devoted  his  spare  time  to  the  study  of  botany. 
In  1796  he  became  rector  of  Barham,  where  he  remained  during 
the  rest  of  his  long  life.  Pious  and  sincerely  evangelical,  Mr. 
Kirby  conscientiously  performed  his  duties  as  a  clergyman,  and 
was  much  beloved  by  his  parishioners.  He  was  at  one  time 
induced  to  use  his  pen  in  counterworking  the  spirit  of  freethink- 
ing ;  but  having  little  taste  for  controversy,  he  soon  retired  from 
the  field,  and  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  his  favourite  study  of 
natural  histoiy.  An  accidental  circumstance  induced  him  to 
take  up  the  study  of  insects — a  little  "lady  bird,"  or  "lady  cow," 
one  day  attracted  his  attention  on  the  window  sill  of  his  study, 
ami  his  admiration  and  interest  became  so  much  excited,  that  he 
forthwith  began  to  collect  insects  as  zealously  as  he  had  already 
done  plants.  When  the  Linna?an  Society  was  founded  by  Sir  J. 
E.  Smith,  Kirby  immediately  became  a  fellow,  and  contributed 
several  valuable  papers  to  their  Transactions.  His  great  fame  as 
a  scientific  entomologist  was  due  to  his  "Monograpbia  Apum 
Anglise,"  or  Histoiy  of  English  bees,  the  publication  of  which 
stamp ed  him  as  one  of  the  best  entomologists  of  the  day,  and 
introduced  him  to  a  correspondence  with  Latreille,  Fabricins, 
Illiger,  Walkenaer,  and  many  other  distinguished  naturalists  of 
France  and  Germany.  His  great  popularity,  however,  is  due  to 
his  "  Introduction  to  Entomology,"  written  in  conjunction  with 
his  friend  Mr.  Spence — a  work  which  has  been  translated  into 
German  and  French,  and  has  already  gone  through  seven  or  eight 
editions.  His  later  works  are  his  description  of  the  insects  in 
the  "  Fauna  boreali  Americana"  of  Sir  John  Richardson,  and  his 
"  Habits  and  Instincts  of  Animals  with  reference  to  Natural 
Theology,"  written  as  one  of  the  Bridgewater  treatises.  Mr. 
Kirby  was  honorary  president  of  the  Entomological  Society  of 
London,  fellow  of  the  Royal,  Linnsean,  Zoological,  and  Geological 
Societies,  and  honorary  member  of  several  foreign  societies  abroad. 
He  died  in  1850,  at  the  venerable  age  of  ninety-one. — W.  B-d. 

KIRCH,  Christfried,  an  astronomer,  son  of  Gottfried,  was 
born  at  Guben  in  Lusatia  on  the  24th  of  December,  1694,  and 
died  at  Berlin  on  the  9th  of  March,  1740.  He  studied  at  the 
universities  of  Berlin  and  Halle,  and  in  1717  was  appointed 


director  of  the  observatory  of  Berlin,  where  lie  made  and  reduced 
a  vast  body  of  observations.  In  these  labours  he  was  assisted 
bv  his  Bister  Christine,  who  was  born  about  1696,  and  died 
at  Berlin  on  the  6th  of  .May,  17.s-J.-W.  J.  M.  R. 

KIRCH.  Gottfried,  an  astronomer,  was  bom  on  the  18th 
December,  1639,  at  Guben  in  Lower  Lnsatia,  and  died  at  Berlin 
on  the  25th  of  July.  1710.  He  was  a  pupil  and  assistant  of 
Hevelius.  About  1667  he  became  noted  at  Leipsic  for  his  skill 
in  calculating  ephemerides  and  preparing  almanacs.  In  1700, 
by  the  imitation  of  the  Elector  Frederick  L,  he  went  to  Berlin 
to  become  astronomer  royal,  which  post  he  held  until  his  death. 
His  second  wife,  Mart  Margaret  Winckelmann,  became 
distinguished  as  an  astronomer.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
the  pastor  of  Panitzsch  in  Upper  Lusatia,  and  was  born  on  the 
25th  of  February,  1670.  Her  father  gave  her  a  thoroughly 
scientific  education,  and  inspired  her  with  a  zeal  for  astronomy, 
which  induced  her  to  accept  Kirch  in  preference  to  younger 
and  wealthier  suitors.  Like  the  second  wife  of  Hevelius,  she 
became  her  husband's  best  assistant  in  his  observatory  and 
study.  After  his  death  she  continued  to  observe  the  stars,  and 
to  calculate  ephemerides  and  publish  almanacs,  assisted  by  her 
daughters.  She  discovered  a  comet  in  1702.  She  died  at  Berlin 
on  the  29th  of  December,  1720.— W.  J.  M.  R. 

KIRCHER,  Athahasics,  commonly  known  as  Father  Kircher, 
a  Jesuit  famous  for  the  variety  of  his  knowledge,  the  diversity  of 
his  speculations,  and  the  multitude  of  his  writings,  was  born  near 
Fulda  in  1601  or  1602.  His  early  education  was  received  at 
Fulda  among  the  Jesuits,  whose  order  he  entered  in  1618  at 
Paderborn.  Here  he  prosecuted  his  multifarious  investigations 
till  the  dissolution  of  the  college  at  Paderborn,  after  which  he 
passed  in  succession  to  houses  belonging  to  his  order  at  Minister, 
Cologne,  Coblentz,  Mentz,  Spires,  and  Wiirzburg.  At  Coblentz 
he  was  professor  of  Greek,  and  at  Wiirzburg  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, philosophy,  and  oriental  languages.  He  left  this  post 
in  1631  in  consequence  of  the  advance  of  the  army  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  and  retired  to  France,  where  he  betook  himself  to 
Avignon,  and  continued  till  1635.  In  that  year  he  was 
appointed  to  a  professorship  at  Vienna  ;  but  having  been  cast 
ashore  in  Italy  by  a  storm  when  on  his  way  from  Marseilles,  he 
went  on  to  Rome,  where  he  was  mathematical  professor  for  some 
years,  and  died  in  1680.  Kircher  is  properly  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  active  spirits,  and  one  of  the  most  versatile  geniuses 
of  his  time.  Everything  seemed  to  come  alike  to  him  ;  and  lie 
wrote  largely  on  such  a  number  of  subjects,  that  with  all  his 
errors  we  are  astonished  at  his  learning  and  talent.  Most  of 
his  works  are  in  Latin,  and  treat  of  natural  philosophy  and 
mathematics,  of  antiquity,  history,  philology,  medicine,  and 
almost  everything  else.  In  his  scientific  works  he  doubtless 
made  known  some  important  principles  and  new  discoveries, 
for  which  his  biographers  have  given  him  full  credit.  In  his 
philological  works,  as  everywhere  else,  he  is  learned  and  inge- 
nious, often  right  by  happy  conjectures,  and  often  wrong  in  his 
speculations.  He  greatly  promoted  Egyptian  studies  by  his 
"  (Edipus  jEgyptiacus,"  1652-55,  which  was  preceded  by  his 
very  important  "  Prodromus  Coptus"  in  1636,  and  his  "  Lingua 
JCgyptiaca  restituta"  in  1644.  His  "China,  monumentis  qua 
sacris  qua  profanis  illustrata,"  is  a  very  curious  book,  though 
very  full  of  errors.  The  "  Polygraphia,"  1663,  contains  a  pro- 
ject for  a  universal  language.  The  "Latium,"  a  work  on  ancient 
and  modern  Italy,  is  remarkable  and  valuable ;  as  also  is  the 
"  Mundus  Subterraneus,"  and  the  "  Area  Noc."  Measured  by 
the  standard  of  his  time,  Kircher  was  a  wonderful  man,  and 
notwithstanding  his  credulity  and  blunders,  deserves  the  grati- 
tude of  all  generations  for  his  services  to  learning. — B.  H.  C. 

KIRCHER,  Conrad,  author  of  a  laborious  concordance  of 
the  Septuagint,  was  bom  at  Augsburg  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  studied  at  the  university  of  Tubingen, 
where  he  took  his  degree  in  arts.  Having  entered  the  Lutheran 
ministry,  he  was  settled  at  Augsburg,  but  was  expelled  in  1586, 
along  with  other  protestant  ministers,  who  had  opposed  the 
catholic  majority  of  the  municipal  council  in  their  assumption 
of  a  right  to  appoint  and  remove  the  evangelical  clergy  of  the 
city.  He  was  then  for  some  time  a  pastor  at  Raab  in  Hungary, 
and  afterwards  in  different  localities  of  Austria  and  Franconia. 
He  was  still  living  in  1620.  His  "  Concordantia;  Veteris  Testa- 
menti  Grascai"  appeared  at  Frankfort  in  1607,  2  vols.,  4to, 
and  formed  the  basis  of  Trommius'  Concordance,  2  vols.,  folio, 
published  in  1718,  which  is  still  in  use.     He  set  forth  the 


utility  of  such  concordances  of  the  original  scriptures  in  a  tract, 
"  De  Concordantiarum  bibliorum  usu  in  theologian''  4to,  Wittenb. 
1622  ;  and  his  work,  especially  in  the  improved  edition  of  Trom- 
mius, has  been  of  great  service  to  biblical  scholars  in  the  study 
both  of  Hebrew  and  New  Testament  Greek. — P.  L. 

KIRCHMAIER,  Thomas,  called  also  Naogeorgus,  a 
Lutheran  divine  and  scholar,  was  bom  in  1511  at  Straubingen 
in  Bavaria.  Probably  he  studied  at  Wittemberg,  as  he  was  well 
known  to  Luther  and  Melancthon,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by 
the  latter  for  his  classical  learning  and  skill  in  Latin  poetry.  He 
became  pastor  of  Sulze  in  Thuringia,  and  afterwards  in  1541  of 
Kahle  in  the  same  province ;  but,  having  fallen  into  some  anti- 
nomian  extravagances  of  doctrine,  he  was  brought  before  the 
consistory  of  Weimar,  and  refusing  to  recant,  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  dominions  of  the  elector  of  Saxony.  His  talents  found 
for  him  many  appointments  in  other  parts  of  Germany — at  Augs- 
burg, Stuttgart,  Basle,  and  other  places ;  but  his  erroneous 
teaching  prevented  him  from  retaining  any  of  them  long.  He 
died  in  1563  as  pastor  of  Wisloch  in  the  Palatinate.  His  writ- 
ings were  very  numerous,  embracing  many  translations  of  ancient 
classic  authors,  and  many  original  Latin  tragedies,  odes,  and 
epics  ;  one  of  the  latter  was  a  book  of  Sacred  Georgics — P.  L. 

KIRKALDY,  William,  of  Grange,  one  of  the  bravest  and 
most  skilful  soldiers  of  his  age,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  James 
Kirkaldy,  high  treasurer  to  James  V.  of  Scotland.  At  an  early 
age  he  joined  the  protestant  party  in  Scotland,  and  was  one  of 
the  conspirators  who  assassinated  Cardinal  Beaton,  and  shut 
themselves  up  in  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews.  When  that  fort- 
ress was  captured  by  the  French,  Kirkaldy  was  sent  prisoner 
to  France,  but  made  his  escape,  and  subsequently  entered  the 
French  service,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself.  On  his 
return  to  Scotland  he  took  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation.  In  1566  he  joined  the  confederacy  of  the 
nobles  against  Bothwell,  and  it  was  to  him  that  Queen  Mary 
surrendered  at  Carberry  hill.  He  pursued  Bothwell  to  the  coast 
of  Norway,  captured  his  ship,  and  had  nearly  taken  him  prisoner. 
At  the  battle  of  Langside  his  valour  and  skill  contributed  greatly 
to  the  victory  gained  by  Regent  Moray,  who  rewarded  him  for 
his  important  services  by  appointing  him  governor  of  Edinburgh 
castle.  He  was  subsequently,  however,  gained  over  to  the 
queen's  cause  by  the  subtle  and  versatile  Lethington,  and  made 
the  castle  the  general  rendezvous  of  her  partisans.  The  fortress 
was  ultimately  besieged  in  1573  by  the  regent  Morton,  assisted 
by  an  English  army  under  Sir  William  Drury.  After  performing 
prodigies  of  valour,  Kirkaldy  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  the 
English  general,  who  delivered  him  up  to  Morton.  The  cruel 
and  vindictive  regent,  to  his  eternal  disgrace,  hanged  his  former 
associate,  along  with  his  brother  Sir  James  and  two  Edinburgh 
goldsmiths,  on  the  3rd  August,  1573. — J.  T. 

KIRNBERGER,  Johakn  Philip,  a  musician,  was  born  at 
Saalfeld  in  Thuringia,  April  24,  1721,  and  died  at  Berlin  on 
the  night  of  the  27th  and  28th  of  July,  1783.  He  first  learned 
music  of  J.  B.  Kellner,  an  organist,  and  in  1738  he  studied 
the  violin  under  the  direction  of  Meil.  He  spent  two  years  at 
Leipsic,  commencing  in  1739,  where  he  took  constant  lessons 
on  the  organ  and  in  composition  from  the  illustrious  Bach. 
Kirnberger  went  then  to  Poland  where  he  held  several  succes- 
sive appointments,  the  last  of  which  was  that  of  music  director 
in  a  convent  at  Lemberg.  He  returned  to  Germany  in  1751 
and  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  engaged  as  a  violinist  in  the 
royal  chapel;  but  his  services  were  transferred  in  1754  from 
the  king  to  Prince  Henry,  and  he  afterwards  became  the 
instructor  of  Princess  Amelia  Ann,  and  was  appointed  her 
kapellmeister,  which  office  he  held  till  he  died.  He  was  better 
known  as  a  theorist  in  his  own  time — in  which  capacity  his 
name  has  become  important  in  history — than  as  a  composer  or 
a  player,  though  he  acquired  some  skill  in  both  of  these  depart- 
ments of  the  art.  The  chief  of  his  compositions,  consisting 
principally  of  church  music,  remain  in  manuscript ;  some  few 
instrumental  pieces  are  published.  His  didactic  works  rank 
very  high  in  the  theoretical  literature  of  music ;  these  are — "  Die 
Wahren  Grundsa?tze  zum  Gebrauch  der  Harmonic"  (The  trne 
principles  for  the  employment  of  harmony);  " Construction  der 
Gleichschwebenden  Temperatur"  (Construction  of  equal  tem- 
perament); "Die  Kunst  des  reinen  Satzes  in  der  Musik"  (The 
art  of  pure  musical  composition),  illustrated  with  elaborate 
examples  by  the  author;  "  Grundsa;tze  des  generalbass"  (Prin- 
ciples of  thorough  bass) ;   "  Gedanken  iiber  die  verschiedenec 
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Lehrarten  in  der  Composition"  (Thoughts  on  the  different  forms 
of  composition),  an  introduction  to  the  art  of  fugue — it  is  sup- 
posed that  Kirnberger's  design  was  to  extend  this  work  into  a 
complete  treatise  upon  fugue  writing,  a  purpose  which  death 
prevented  him  from  completing;  "Anleitung  zur  Singkompo- 
sitiuii "  (Introduction  to  vocal  composition);  and  "A  treatise  of 
the  art  of  extemporizing  minuets  and  polonaises." — G.  A.  M. 

KIRSTEN,  Petkus,  or  Kirstenh  s.  as  he  generally  wrote  his 
name,  a  learned  German,  was  bom  at  Breslau  in  1577.  After 
studying  in  the  German  universities,  he  devoted  seven  years  to 
travels  in  Europe  and  Asia.  On  his  return  he  took  degrees 
in  medicine  and  philosophy,  and  began  the  compilation  of  his 
numerous  works,  as  well  as  the  practice  of  medicine.  In  1608 
he  published  at  Breslau,  at  his  own  expense,  the  first  part  of  an 
Arabic  grammar,  followed  in  1G10  by  a  second,  and  a  third.  Even 
now  this  book  deserves  to  be  consulted.  In  1608  he  published 
'•  Tria  Specimina  characterum  Arabicorum,"  containing  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  fifty-first  psalm,  and  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Koran,  with  Latin  translations.  In  1610  appeared  "  Xotaa  in 
Evangelium  S.  Matthsei,"  including  a  collection  of  the  Arabic. 
Coptic,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Greek,  and  Latin  texts,  a  very  curious 
and  learned  work.  In  1608  appeared  the  "Vita?  Evangelis- 
tarum  quatuor,"  then  first  published  in  Latin  from  an  ancient 
Arabic  manuscript.  In  1611  he  published  the  Epistle  of  Jude 
in  an  Arabic  version,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes.  In 
1609  he  edited  the  second  book  of  the  Canon  of  Avicenna,  with 
an  Arabic  translation  and  notes.  At  a  later  period  he  became 
professor  of  medicine  at  Upsal  in  Sweden,  and  physician  to 
Queen  Christina.  He  died  at  Upsal  in  1640.  He  is  said  to 
have  known  twenty-six  languages. — B.  H.  C. 

KIKWAX,  Richard,  one  of  the  most  eminent  chemists  and 
philosophers  of  his  day,  was  born  at  Cloughballymore  in  the 
county  of  Galway  in  Ireland  in  1733.  At  at  early  age  he  was 
remarkable  for  his  great  love  of  reading  and  extraordinary 
acquirements.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  was  sent  to  Poictiers 
to  complete  his  education,  and  distinguished  himself  there,  espe- 
cially for  his  great,  knowledge  of  Latin  ;  in  so  much  that  upon 
his  entering  the  Jesuit  college  of  St.  Omer  in  1754,  he  acted 
as  professor  of  humanity  during  his  noviciate  with  great  success. 
In  1755  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  Patrick,  in  a  duel,  put 
Richard  in  possession  of  the  family  property,  which  was  con- 
siderable, and  he  returned  to  Ireland  from  Hesden  in  the  Nether- 
lands in  his  twenty-second  year.  His  inclinations  for  awhile 
fluctuated  between  a  monastic  life  and  the  duties  which  his 
altered  position  imposed  upon  him;  but  the  charms  of  a  young 
lady  decided  the  point,  and  he  married  in  1757.  In  1764,  after 
much  study  and  reflection,  Kirwan  conformed  to  the  established 
religion,  and  in  1766  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar,  which  he 
relinquished  after  two  years'  practice  and  devoted  himself  thence- 
forth to  philosophical  studies.  Long  previously  he  had  turned 
his  attention  to  chemistry ;  he  now  resumed  it  with  great  ardour, 
and  for  that  purpose  went  to  London  in  1769,  where  he  con- 
tinued studying  till  1772.  After  an  interval  spent  in  Ireland  he 
returned  to   London   in   1777,  and  was  a  constant  and  active 

i  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  which  awarded  him  the  Copley 
medal  in  1781.  His  house  became  the  resort  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  day-  He  was  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  Priestley,  Banks,  and  Burke;  he  corresponded  with  all  the 

I  savans  of  Europe,  and  throughout  the  war  his  letters  were 
Suffered  to  pass  free  from  all  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  so  great  was 
his  reputation  that  Catherine  II.  of  Russia  sent  him  her  portrait. 

j  He  returned  to  Dublin  in  1787,  where  he  resumed  his  literary 
and  scientific  pursuits.     Becoming  a  member  of  the  Royal  Irish 

i  Academy,  he  contributed  a  great  number  of  papers  to  its  Trans- 
actions, and  his  name  was  more  frequently  quoted  than  any  other 
chemist,  in  all  the  scientific  journals  of  Europe.     As  a  minera- 

1  logist,  too,  Kirwan  signalized  himself  as  the  author  of  the  first 
matic  work  on  mineralogy  that  appeared  in  the. English 

i  language.  He  has  the  honour  also  of  vindicating,  as  a  geologist, 
the  scripture  account  of  the  cosmogony.  To  Kirwan,  as  a 
member,  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  is  indebted  for  their  valuable 
collection  of  minerals,  known  as  "the  Leskean  cabinet,"  which 
he  purchased  in  Germany.  A  medal  of  Irish  gold  was  presented 
to  him  by  the  society,  and  his  picture,  painted  by  Hamilton,  was 
placed  on  their  walls.  Meteorology  and  magnetism  were  also 
favourite  subjects  of  investigation  with  Kirwan,  who  left  many 
papers  of  importance  relating  to  these  sciences.  The  number  of 
his  publications  in  various  and  diverse  subjects  of  human  know- 


ledge, including  divinity,  law,  metaphysics,  logic,  and  music, 
evince  alike  the  vastness  of  his  mental  powers  and  his  industry. 
So  gnat  was  his  reputation,  that  when  his  "  Essay  on  the  Con- 
stitution of  Acids"  appeared,  it  was  translated  at  once  into  French 
and  partitioned  amongst  five  of  the  most  eminent  chemists 
of  France,  including  Lavoisier,  to  answer.  The  answer  was 
complete,  and  Kirwan  candidly  acknowledged  the  subversion  ol 
the  phlogistic  hypothesis  he  had  so  long  laboured  to  maintain. 
Kirwan  was  honorary  member  of  the  academies  of  Stockholm, 
Upsal,  Berlin,  Philadelphia,  and  of  many  others;  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Societies  of  London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh;  and  in  1799 
was  elected  president  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  was 
honoured  with  the  degree  of  LL.D.  by  Trinity  college,  Dublin, 
lie  was  offered  a  baronetcy  bv  Lord  Castlereagh,  but  declined  it. 
lie  died  June  1,  1812.— J.  F.  W. 

KIRWAN,  Walter  Blakk,  an  eminent  popular  preacher, 
was  born  at  Gortha  in  the  county  of  Galway,  Ireland,  in  1754. 
Sprung  from  an  ancient  Roman  catholic  family,  he  was  early 
designed  for  the  priesthood,  and  sent  to  the  Jesuits'  college  at 
St.  Omer,  where  he  abundantly  availed  himself  of  all  its  educa- 
tional advantages,  and,  as  he  often  afterwards  observed,  "  imbibed 
the  noble  ambition  of  serving  mankind."  On  the  invitation  ol 
a  relative,  he  went  to  the  Danish  island  of  St.  Croix  in  the 
West  Indies  at  the  age  of  seventeen  ;  but  the  cruelties  and 
oppression  he  there  witnessed  so  shocked  his  sensitive  nature, 
that  after  five  years  he  returned  to  Europe.  His  maternal  uncle 
being  titular  primate  of  Ireland,  Walter  by  his  advice  went  to 
the  university  of  Louvaine  to  prepare  for  holy  orders,  and  he 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  natural  and  moral  philosophy 
there,  which  he  filled  with  great  credit  till  1778,  when  he 
accepted  the  chaplaincy  to  the  Neapolitan  embassy  at  London. 
Kirwan  became  quickly  known  as  an  attractive  and  impressive 
•preacher,  and  drew  large  audiences  to  the  ambassador's  chapel. 
After  leaving  the  embassy  he  returned  to  Ireland.  Gradually 
a  change  came  over  his  views,  and  at  length  in  1787  he  openly 
conformed  to  the  protestant  religion,  into  which  he  was  received 
by  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  in  St.  Peter's  church.  The  fame 
of  Kirwan  had  preceded  him  ;  and  his  ministrations  in  the  pulpit 
in  Dublin  raised  his  reputation.  As  a  preacher  for  charities 
Kirwan  surpassed  all  men  of  his  day.  Yet  a  life  spent  in  the 
cause  of  charity  and  religion  received  but  scant  reward.  He 
obtained  no  greater  preferment  than  a  poor  prebend,  and  a  small 
parish,  that  of  St.  Nicholas-without,  worth  about  £400 ;  to 
which  Lord  Cornwallis  added,  in  1800,  the  deaconry  of  Killala. 
Kirwan  died  in  1805  at  Dublin,  leaving  a  widow  and  four  children. 
A  pension  of  £300  a-year  was  granted  by  the  king  to  her  and 
her  two  daughters. — Kinvan's  eldest  son,  Anthony  Latotjche, 
has  followed  the  steps  of  a  father  whom  he  strongly  resembles 
in  his  powers  as  a  preacher.  He  was  presented  to  the  deanery 
of  Kilmacduagh,  and  in  1849  to  that  of  Limerick. — J.  F.  W. 

KISFALUDY,  Saxdor,  a  Hungarian  poet,  born  on  22nd 
September,  1772;  died  on  30th  October,  1844.  He  studied  at 
Raab  and  Presburg,  and  afterwards  entered  the  Austrian  army. 
which,  after  being  present  at  several  battles,  he  quitted  to  seek 
retirement  on  his  own  estate,  and  to  cultivate  the  Hungarian 
muse.  His  poem,  or  collection  of  poems,  entitled  "Hemfy" 
(Unhappy  Love),  had  immense  success,  and  was  followed  by 
"  Happy  Love."  He  wrote  also  tales  of  ancient  Hungary ;  a 
xew  plays,  much  inferior  to  those  of  his  brother  Karoly ;  and 
many  legends. —  P.  E.  D. 

KISFALUDY,  Karoly,  the  most  popular  of  Hungarian 
dramatic  poets,  brother  of  Sandor,  born  19th  March,  1790;  died 
at  Pesth,  21st  November,  1831.  In  youth  he  took  service  in 
the  Austrian  army,  but  left  it  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  retained 
home  where  he  fell  into  disgrace  on  account  of  a  love  affair  dis- 
tasteful to  his  parents.  He  then  went  to  Vienna,  and  earned  a 
miserable  subsistence  by  painting,  while  prosecuting  the  studies 
that  were  afterwards  to  bring  him  fame.  In  1817  he  was  recon- 
ciled to  his  father,  and  returned  to  Pesth,  where  he  published 
a  long  series  of  poems,  tales,  and  dramas,  that  made  him  the 
most  popular  author  in  Hungary.  After  his  death  a  subscrip- 
tion was  raised  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory,  and  the 
funds  came  in  so  abundantly,  that  after  defraying  the  expense 
of  the  monument,  the  surplus  was  devoted  to  the  formation 
of  a  literary  society  called  the  Kisfaludy  Society,  which  to 
the  present  time  exerts  a  highly  beneficial  influence  on  Hun- 
garian literature.  It  publishes  a  journal,  gives  prizes,  and 
reprints   works  of   value  in    the   Hungarian    language.      The 
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complete  works  of  this  author  were  published  in  ten  volumes 
in  1831,  and  the  best  have  been  translated  into  German  by 
Gaal  of  Bonn.— P.  E.  D. 

KITTO,  John,  the  eminent  self-taught  biblical  scholar,  was 
bom  at  Plymouth,  4th  December,  1804.  Through  the  intem- 
perance of  liis  father  his  childhood  was  passed  in  poverty,  so  that 
he  got  no  schooling  worthy  of  the  name.  Having,  however, 
through  his  grandmother's  kindness  learned  to  read,  he  devoured 
all  the  nursery  literature  within  his  reach.  When  he  was  about 
ten  years  of  age  he  was  set  to  work  as  assistant  to  his  father 
who  was  a  mason.  On  the  13th  February,  1817,  the  little  drudge, 
who  was  engaged  carrying  mortar  and  slates,  missed  his  footing 
and  fell  from  the  roof  of  a  house,  down  thirty-five  feet,  into 
the  court  beneath.  Long  he  lay  in  bed  afterwards,  and  by  the 
accident  his  sense  of  hearing  was  completely  extinguished.  The 
poor  boy  resorted  to  various  contrivances  to  gain  a  livelihood, 
groping  for  bits  of  rope  and  iron  in  Sutton  pool,  painting  heads 
and  flowers,  and  preparing  labels  to  replace  such  as  were  thus 
spelled — "  Logins  for  singel  men."  The  love  of  reading  still 
grew  upon  him,  victim  though  he  was  of  hunger  and  nakedness, 
and  at  length  the  starved  and  ragged  lad  was  admitted  into 
Plymouth  workhouse.  In  the  workhouse  he  began  to  keep  a 
journal — a  curious  record  of  his  history  and  privations;  his  learn- 
ing to  be  a  shoemaker ;  his  fights  with  the  other  boys  who  teased 
him;  his  lamentations  over  his  grandmother's  death;  his  moraliz- 
ings  on  passing  events ;  his  being  indentured  out  to  a  man 
named  Bowden,  who  made  his  life  so  utterly  wretched  that  he 
twice  attempted  suicide ;  and  his  return  a  second  time  to  the 
poorhouse.  But  the  various  writings  of  the  pauper  youth  began 
to  attract  attention ;  a  subscription  was  made  for  him ;  and  he 
left  the  hospital  in  which  he  had  been  an  ir.mate  for  about  four 
years.  Mr.  Groves,  then  a  dentist  in  Exeter,  took  him  imder 
his  charge  as  an  apprentice;  and  during  his  stay  at  Exeter,  and 
in  his  twentieth  year,  he  published  a  small  volume  of  essays. 
Kitto  then  went  to  the  Missionary  college  in  Islington  to  leam 
printing,  with  a  view  to  mission  work  abroad.  Malta  was  selected 
as  his  field  of  labour,  and  there  he  resided  eighteen  months.  On 
his  return  he  found  Mr.  Groves  preparing  to  go  as  a  missionary 
to  the  East,  and  he  at  once  agreed  to  go  with  him  as  tutor  to  his 
children — a  strange  occupation  for  a  deaf  and  rather  feeble  and 
self-willed  stripling.  Mr.  Groves  and  his  party  reached  Bagdad 
on  the  6th  December,  1829,  and  Kitto  remained  till  September, 
1832.  During  his  stay  in  Bagdad  the  city  was  besieged;  the 
plague  broke  out  and  earned  off  fifty  thousand  of  the  population 
in  two  months;  and  the  ris-er  overflowed  its  banks,  throwing 
down  seven  thousand  houses.  Kitto  came  home  by  way  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  arrived  in  England,  June,  1833,  having  kept  a 
pretty  full  journal  of  his  eastern  travels.  He  began  at  once  to 
write  in  the  Penny  Magazine,  and  Mr.  Knight  engaged  him  for 
the  Penny  Cyclopedia.  He  had  always  been  fond  of  theology; 
his  travels  had  furnished  him  with  a  knowledge  of  oriental  customs 
and  peculiarities,  and  he  projected  the  Pictorial  Bible,  which 
wai  published  in  monthly  parts,  and  finished  in  May,  1838.  It 
rose  at  once  into  high  popularity,  and  has  been  several  times 
reprinted.  The  work  was  published  anonymously,  and  its  suc- 
cess decided  what  should  be  the  labour  of  his  subsequent  years. 
The  "  Pictorial  History  of  Palestine"  followed  ;  the  "  Christian 
Traveller,"  of  which  a  few  parts  only  were  published  ;  the  "  His- 
tory of  Palestine:"  the  "  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature;"  the 
"  Pictorial  Sunday  Book ;"  and  various  smaller  pieces,  the  best 
of  which  are  the  "Lost  Senses,"  the  first  volume  of  which  is  vir- 
tually an  autobiography,  and  one  of  great  interest.  Then  came 
the  "Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,"  to  which  he  gave  much  of 
his  time;  and  finally  the  "Daily  Bible  Illustrations,"  in  eight 
volumes,  and  dedicated  to  the  queen.  This  work  is  the  most 
popular  of  all  his  productions,  as  it  justly  deserves  to  be.  But 
before  this  work  was  concluded  he  had  fallen  into  bad  health. 
Headaches  had  plagued  him  through  life;  and  probably  his 
skull  had  received  some  internal  injury  from  the  fall  in  his 
youth.  To  secure  him  some  relaxation  a  sum  of  money  was 
raised  among  his  friends — a  pension  of  £100  from  the  civil 
list  having  been  previously  conferred  upon  him.  Broken  down 
and  exhausted  from  constitutional  debility  and  excessive  labour, 
he  repaired  to  Germany  and  finally  settled  at  Canstatt  on  the 
Neckar.  Recovery  was  hopeless,  his  days  were  clouded  by 
family  bereavement,  and  after  some  hours  of  severe  convul- 
sions he  died  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  November,  1854. 
A  handsome  monument,  erected  by  the  publisher  of  his  last 


work,  marks  the  spot  where  he  now  sleeps,  in  the  new  cemetery 
of  Canstatt.  The  university  of  Giessen  conferred  upon  him, 
though  a  layman,  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1844,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  Dr.  Kitto  was  short  in  stature,  and  became  rather 
corpulent  in  advanced  life.  His  speech,  unregulated  by  his  ear, 
was  a  kind  of  guttural  thunder.  He  owed  no  little  of  his  mar- 
vellous success  to  his  religious  principle,  and  to  his  hopeful  and 
unwearied  diligence  and  perseverance.  A  few  years  before  his 
death  he  was  supporting  a  wife  and  ten  children  by  his  pen ; 
the  result  being  that  sometimes  for  six  weeks  together  he  did 
not  leave  his  house.  His  was  a  long  and  manful  struggle 
against  poverty,  deafness,  and  every  variety  of  unpropitious  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  he  gained  the  victory  and  rose  at  length  to 
great  eminence  and  extensive  usefulness,  realizing  the  self-chosen 
motto  upon  his  seal — Per  ardua. — {Life  by  Dr.  Eadie.) — J.  E. 
*  KLAPKA,  George,  a  Hungarian  general,  who  "pecially 
signalized  himself  in  the  defence  of  Komorn  at  the  close  of  the 
war  of  Independence  in  Hungary  in  1849.  He  was  born  at 
Temesvar,  April  20,  1820,  and  began  his  military  career  when 
eighteen  years  old  in  the  artillery.  He  quitted  that  service 
in  1842  for  the  Hungarian  body  guard,  and  while  stationed  in 
Vienna,  pursued  his  studies  in  the  art  of  war.  Being  sent, 
however,  to  a  regiment  on  the  frontiers  in  1847,  he  resigned 
his  commission  in  disgust,  and  was  about  to  travel  abroad,  when 
the  revolution  of  1848  broke  out.  His  ardent  temper  and  mili- 
tary education  fitted  him  well  for  a  part  in  the  conflict  which 
ensued.  His  patriotism,  his  democratic  principles,  and  the 
offence  he  had  received  from  his  superiors,  inclined  him  to  take 
up  arms  against  the  Austrian  government.  Having  placed  him- 
self at  the  disposal  of  Count  Batthiany,  he  was  seut  first  into 
Transylvania,  and  there  succeeded  in  attaching  some  partisans 
to  the  Magyar  cause.  He  next  distinguished  himself  in  the 
command  of  a  body  of  honveds,  engaged  in  fighting  against  the 
Servians  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  By  the  end  of  1848  he 
was  appointed  head  of  the  staff  to  General  Kiss,  and  after  the 
defeat  at  Kaschaw  in  the  following  January  was  called  to  the 
command  of  Meszaros'  division.  As  a  general  he  showed  con- 
siderable skill,  great  resolution  and  energy,  and  a  knowledge  of 
his  conntrymen  most  essential  to  the  commander  of  volunteers. 
With  his  raw  recruits  he  contrived  to  keep  the  line  of  the  Theiss 
against  the  Austrian  regulars,  while  the  provisional  government 
was  establishing  itself  at  Debreczin.  He  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Kapolna  in  February,  1849,  which  after  three  days'  con- 
tinuance ended  in  the  triumph  of  the  Austrian  arms.  In  April 
following,  after  the  Hungarians  had  taken  the  offensive,  Klapka 
was  more  fortunate,  and  at  Isaszeg  and  Nagy  Sarlo  decided 
the  victory  in  favour  of  his  countrymen.  By  a  series  of  bold 
and  skilful  manoeuvres  the  Austrians  were  compelled  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Komorn,  and  the  way  to  Vienna  itself  seemed  open 
to  the  victorious  Magyars.  A  rapid  advance  at  this  critical 
moment  would  probably  have  decided  the  campaign  and  brought 
the  Austrian  government  to  terms.  Gorgey,  however,  who  was 
in  command,  thought  otherwise  and  resolved  to  lay  siege  to 
Buda,  thus  giving  the  Austrians  time  to  recover  from  their 
dismay  and  secure  the  intervention  of  Russia.  Klapka  was 
now  called  to  Debreczin  to  preside  at  the  ministry  of  war  in 
the  national  government,  and  there  sustained  his  character  as  a 
liberal  politician  and  a  hearty  supporter  of  Kossuth.  He  formed 
plans  for  including  the  Poles  in  a  general  insurrection  against 
the  Austrian  oppressor ;  but  his  views  were  discountenanced  by 
Gorgey,  and  ere  long  he  was  glad  to  quit  the  ministry  for  the 
more  congenial  office  of  commandant  of  the  fortress  of  Komorn 
on  the  removal  of  Guyon  from  that  post.  A  want  of  harmony 
between  Kossuth  and  Gorgey,  and  between  the  latter  and  Klapka, 
augmented  the  growing  difficulties  of  the  Hungarians,  which 
were  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  arrival  of  the  Russians.  A  series 
of  sanguinary  battles  ensued,  in  which  the  Hungarians  greatly 
distinguished  themselves;  but  Haynau  and  Pask^vitch  gained 
ground,  and  when  the  capitulation  of  Vilagos  took  place  on  the 
13th  of  August,  1849,  Klapka  was  shut  up  in  Komorn,  resolved 
to  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity.  Such  a  resolution  in  the  face 
of  overwhelming  forces  produced  disaffection  and  disorder  in  the 
ranks  of  the  patriots,  which  Klapka  repressed  with  a  stern  hand, 
putting  to  death  several  mutineers  and  deserters.  Still  he  kept 
his  powerful  antagonists  at  bay,  and  was  ultimately  induced  to 
surrender  the  fortress,  only  by  hearing  that  Peterwarasdin  had 
surrendered,  and  that  his  obstinate  defence  of  Komorn  alone 
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prevented  the  emperor  of  Austria's  reconciliation  with  Hungary, 
lie  capitulated  on  the  27th  of  September,  1849,  on  terms  which 
were  granted  with  reluctance  by  the  vindictive  Haynau.  On 
the  oth  of  October  Klapk.i  quitted  Komorn  for  Presbnrg,  where 
he  awaited  a  passport  for  England.  In  London  he  was  well 
received  by  the  public,  and  by  certain  members  of  the  queen's 
government,  a  circumstance  that  brought  upon  the  Hungarian 
refugees  the  animadversions  of  the  Quarterly  Review.  Klapka 
was  so  much  hurt  by  the  observations  of  the  reviewer,  that  he 
sought  redress  in  a  court  of  law.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to 
Switzerland,  and  was  naturalized  at  Geneva,  where  he  became 
a  member  of  the  council  in  185G.  He  is  still  regarded  as  a 
leader  by  many  advanced  liberals  in  Hungary,  but  is  prevented 
by  his  exile  from  taking  a  direct  part  in  the  political  movements 
which  now  agitate  his  country.  In  1850  "  Memoirs  of  General 
Klapka,  April  to  October,  1849,"  were  published  at  Leipsic,  and 
were  followed  b_v  "  Memoirs  of  the  War  of  Independence  in  Hun- 
gary," 2  vols.  The  latter  has  been  published  also  in  English. 
Be  published  in  1855  "  The  War  in  the  East,"  which  likewise 
appeared  in  English. — It.  H. 

KLAPROTH,  Hkixricii  Julius  vox,  son  of  Martin  Hem- 
rich  Klaproth,  was  born  at  Berlin,  11th  October,  1783.  His 
faculty  for  languages  developed  itself  at  a  very  early  age,  and  by 
his  own  unaided  efforts  he  had  made  considerable  progress  in 
Chinese  by  the  time  he  was  fifteen.  It  was  his  father's  intention 
that  he  should  follow  chemistry,  but  the  discovery  of  his  linguistic 
preferences  and  aptitudes,  and  especially  for  oriental  tongues,  led 
to  his  being  sent  to  Halle  with  strict  orders  to  attend  to  the  classics. 
This  was  in  1800,  and  while  at  Halle  he  made  good  use  of  the 
library  and  other  advantages  within  his  reach.  He  afterwards 
removed  to  Dresden,  where  he  prosecuted  his  researches,  and- in 
1802  started  a  new  periodical  called  the  Asiatiscke  Magazin, 
which  was  published  at  Weimar.  This  at  once  attracted  atten- 
tion and  the  admiration  of  the  learned,  and  led  to  an  invitation 
to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  soon  became  adjunct  of  the  acadeny 
for  Asiatic  languages.  He  owed  this  introduction  to  the 
Russian  service,  to  the  kind  offices  of  Count  John  Potocki,  who 
was  himself  a  man  of  considerable  attainments,  and  who  saw  the 
advantages  which  might  be  obtained  to  the  empire  by  securing 
the  assistance  of  so  promising  a  scholar.  The  government  was 
about  to  send  an  embassy  to  China,  and  Klaproth  succeeded  in 
securing  the  post  of  interpreter.  It  was  arranged  that  the  party 
forming  the  embassy  should  meet  at  Irkutsk,  and  our  enter- 
prising traveller  obtained  permission  to  set  out  alone  before  the 
rest  of  the  company.  On  this  journey  he  became  acquainted 
with  a  vast  tract  of  country,  and  various  strange  tribes,  and  yet 
arrived  at  Irkutsk  before  Count  Golowkin  the  ambassador.  This 
Golowkin  was  too  haughty  and  aspiring  to  negotiate  successfully 
with  the  Chinese ;  and  soon  after  the  travellers  left  Eiakhta 
and  crossed  the  Chinese  frontier,  some  difficulties  arose  in  con- 
nection with  ceremonies  which  their  leader  refused  to  perform : 
their  progress  was  stopped,  and  they  were  quietly  told  they  might 
go  back  again,  as  they  were  not  wanted  at  Pekin.  Nothing 
remained  but  for  them  to  return  to  St.  Petersburg.  Klaproth, 
however,  separated  himself  from  the  rest,  and  struck  out  a  path 
for  himself  through  the  southern  provinces  of  Siberia,  collecting 
books  and  other  materials  which  were  of  immense  service  to 
hiin  in  after  life,  and  especially  in  compiling  his  "AsiaPolyglotta." 
On  his  arrival  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1807,  the  great  value  of  his 
collections  and  information  was  at  once  perceived,  and  his  talents 
were  acknowledged  by  a  commission  to  prosecute  a  scientific 
investigation  in  the  Caucasus.  The  academy  nominated  him  an 
academician  extraordinary;  while  the  emperor  ennobled  him  and 
granted  him  a  pension.  His  Caucasian  journey  occupied  twenty 
months ;  but  the  result,  in  one  sense,  did  not  answer  the  expec- 
tations of  those  who  sent  him,  .and  the  government  was  annoved 
to  learn  how  feeble  its  hold  on  the  wild  mountaineers  yet  was. 
In  1810  he  published  at  St.  Petersburg  his  "Archives  for 
Asiatic  Literature,  Histoiy,  and  Philology ; "  and  the  same  year 
became  professor  at  Wilna,  where  he  took  part  in  founding  a 
school  for  Oriental  languages.  Before  leaving  St.  Petersburg, 
however,  he  employed  himself  upon  a  descriptive  catalogue  of 
inese  and  Tartar  manuscripts  in  the  imperial  library.  In 
1811  he  was  sent  to  Berlin  to  superintend  the  preparation  of 
characters  for  printing  these  manuscripts.  The  following  year 
he  placed  his  resignation  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  who 
reluctantly  accepted  it,  and  rewarded  him  by  depriving  him  of 
his  bonours-and  titles.     It  was  rumoured  that  his  disgrace  was 


owing  to  the  discovery  of  his  dishonourable  fondnessfordocuments 
which  did  not  belong  to  him ;  this,  however,  cannot  be  proved. 
Klaproth  was  now  free,  and  soon  after  published  at  Halle  the 
first  volume  of  his  "  Travels  in  the  Caucasus  and  Georgia  in  the 
years  1807  and  1808;"  the  second  volume  came  out  in  1814. 
For  some  time  he  was  very  unsettled,  owing  to  the  distracted 

!  state  of  Germany.  He  was  able  nevertheless  to  publish  in  1814 
his  "  Historico-Geographical  sketch  of  the  Eastern  Caucasus," 
and  his  "  Description  of  the  Russian  provinces  between  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian."  His  great  admiration  of  Napoleon, 
brought  him  into  friendly  relations  with  some  of  the  chief  men 

-  in  the  French  army,  and  took  him  to  Elba  to  pay  the  great 

I  general  a  visit  during  his  detention  there.  After  visiting  Italy, 
Klaproth  went  to  Paris  at  the  invitation  of  his  old  patron 
Potocki,  and  for  some  time  lived  by  his  pen.     While  in  Paris  it 

]  was  his  good  fortune  to  meet  with  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  who 
knew  his  abilities,  and  warmly  interested  himself  in  his  favour, 
with  such  success  that  in  1816  Frederic  William  III.  was  induced 
to  appoint  him  professor  of  Asiatic  languages  and   literature. 

I  To  this  there  was  added  a  pension,  with  permission  to  reside 

I  at  Paris  as  long  as  was  necessary,  and  a  promise  of  such  sub- 
sidies as   might  be  required  for  the  publishing  of  his  works. 

,  Thus  encouraged  and  supported,  Klaproth  commenced  a  new 
career,  and  one  of  almost  unexampled  literary  activity,  which 
was  only  terminated  by  his  death.  Great,  however,  as  was  his 
ardour  for  study,  and  numerous  as  were  his  publications,  he  has 
the  character  of  having  been  fond  of  amusement  as  well  as  of 
society.  The  easy  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  not 
merely  raised  him  above  the  fear  of  want,  and  enabled  him  to 
print  whatever  he  chose,  but  gave  him  a  feeling  of  independence 
which  enabled  him  to  do  more  than  he  would  otherwise  have 
attempted.  His  abilities  as  a  linguist  were  universally  owned. 
His  memory  was  retentive  to  an  extraordinary  degree ;  he  had  a 
profound  insight  into  the  principles  of  philological  science,  and 
his  quick  perceptions  and  critical  sagacity  were  rarely  at  fault. 
These  and  other  happy  natural  endowments,  well  disciplined, 
gave  him  a  mastery  over  the  recondite  and  difficult  questions 
upon  which  he  was  engaged,  which  has  rarely  or  never  been 
equalled.  He  was  naturally  of  a  kind  and  courteous  disposition, 
but  in  his  latter  years  especially  he  was  irritable,  and  in  his 
literary  controversies  was  not  at  all  so  urbane  as  he  ought  to  have 
been.  We  cau  readily  account  for  this,  though  not  prepared  to 
justify  it.  It  may  here  be  noticed  that  Klaproth  was  not  only 
acquainted  with  Oriental  and  European  languages,  but  was  also 
well  informed  on  many  other  subjects,  and  rendered  himself 
especially  conspicuous  by  his  knowledge  of  Asiatic  geography, 
&c.  His  mode  of  living  in  Paris  contributed  more  than  his 
studies  to  shorten  his  days,  and  in  1833  his  health  failed,  and 
he  removed  to  Berlin  for  a  time  with  a  view  to  seek  its  recovery. 
He  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  was  again  attacked  with  disease, 
and  the  prostration  of  his  mental  faculties,  which  after  long  and 
painful  sufferings  ended  in  his  death,  August  27th,  1835.  The 
list  of  his  works  is  extraordinary,  including  many  separate 
publications,  and  almost  innumerable  articles  in  literary  jour- 
nals. One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  his  '"Asia  Polyglot  ta.  or  a 
classification  of  Asiatic  nations  according  to  the  affinity  of  their 
languages,  with  ample  comparative  vocabularies  of  all  Asiatic 
idioms,"  accompanied  by  an  atlas  of  'languages ;  another  is,  the 
Observations  upon  the  Map  of  Asia  by  Arrowsmith.  Many 
uthers  are  remarkable,  but  we  must  refer  for  a  complete  account 
of  them  to  Merlin's  Catalogue  dela  Bibliotheque  de  M.  Klaproth, 

!  Paris,  1839.— B.  H.  C. 

KLAPROTH,  Maetik  IIkini:k:ii,  a  distinguished  German 

|  analytical  chemist,  born  in  1743.     A  student  in  various  public 

I  laboratories  for  nine  or  ten  years,  he  at  length  became,  in  his 
twenty-eighth  year,  assistant  to  the  celebrated  Valentine  R  se. 
This  chemist  dying  a  few  months  afterwards,  Klaproth  took  his 
place,  established  a  laboratory  of  his  own,  and  ultimately  became 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  university  of  Berlin.  In  early  life 
mineralogy  was  his  favourite  study,  but  he  soon  found  that  he 
could  make  but  little  progress  in  this  science  without  a  knowledge 

:  of  chemistry.  He  saw  the  importance  of  analyzing  minerals, 
in  arranging  and  classifying  them,  and  this  led  him  to  make  the 
many  happy  discoveries  which  have  rendered  his  name  so  famous. 
His  life  was  one  of  incessant  labour,  and  he  left  six  volumes,  w  ith 
materials  for  a  seventh,  consisting  of  upwards  of  two  hundred 
analyses  of  mineral  species,  executed  with  such  accuracy  that 

,  his  results  even  at  the  present  day,  with  all  the  advant 
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modem  improvements,  are  quoted  as  models.  Chemists  owe  to 
him  the  knowledge  of  zirconia  which  he  discovered  in  the  hyacinth 
of  Ceylon.  He  demonstrated  the  presence  of  potassa  in  volcanic 
productions.  He  discovered  sulphate  of  strontian,  previously 
made  known  by  Crawford  and  Hope,  and  in  red  schorl  he  dis- 
covered the  peculiar  metal  titanium,  though  anticipated  also  in 
this  by  Gregor  in  Cornwall.  To  him  also  we  owe  the  knowledge 
of  the  new  metals,  uranium  and  tellurium.  His  contributions, 
in  fact,  to  processes  of  analytic  chemistry  were  invaluable,  and 
probably  no  chemist  ever  developed  more  of  the  characters  of 
inorganic  substances.  Klaproth  was  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  an  associate  of  the  Institute  of  France,  and 
member  of  several  other  learned  societies  and  academies.  He 
died  at  Berlin  in  1817.— W.  B-d. 

KLEBER,  Jean  Baptiste,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
generals  of  the  French  republic,  was  born  at  Strasburg  in  1754. 
His  father,  a  servant  in  the  household  of  Cardinal  Rohan, 
intended  him  for  an  architect ;  but  during  his  residence  in 
Paris  he  was  able  to  render  service  to  two  young  Bavarians, 
who  took  him  to  Munich,  and  procured  his  admission  to  the 
military  college.  His  first  service  was  as  sub-lieutenant  in 
an  Austrian  regiment,  in  which  he  remained  seven  years,  and 
in  1783  returned  to  Strasburg.  He  now  became  inspector  of 
public  buildings  at  Befort.  At  Befort  in  1791  he  sided  with 
the  revolutionary  party,  and  took  part  in  a  republican  revolt. 
He  then  enlisted  as  a  private  in  a  grenadier  company  of  volun- 
teers in  the  department  of  Haut-Rhin,  and  speedily  rose  to  the 
rank  of  adjutant-major,  in  which  rank  he  served  with  Custine. 
In  1793,  at  the  siege  of  Mayence,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general.  He  then  served  in  La  Vendee,  and 
at  the  battle  of  Tourfou  was  severely  wounded.  He  was  there 
accused  of  too  great  leniency,  and  removed  to  the  army  of  the 
north,  where  he  became  general  of  division.  In  1794  he  com- 
manded the  left  wing  of  the  French  army  at  the  battle  of 
Fleuras,  and  afterwards  took  Mons  from  the  Austrians.  He 
also  took  Maestricht,  after  a  siege  of  four  weeks.  In  1795  he 
directed  the  passage  of  the  French  army  across  the  Rhine,  and 
in  1796  served  with  General  Jourdan.  He  was  offered  the 
command  of  Pichegru's  army,  but  did  not  accept  it ;  preferring 
to  return  to  Paris,  where  he  was  selected  by  Bonaparte  to 
accompany  him  to  Egypt.  At  the  landing  of  the  French  army 
Kleber  was  severely  wounded,  and  was  placed  in  command  of 
Alexandria ;  but  he  also  served  with  his  division  in  Syria,  and 
was  present  at  the  capture  of  Jaffa,  and  at  the  siege  of  St.  Jean 
d'Acre.  From  Acre  he  was  sent  to  Nazareth  to  meet  the  large 
bodies  of  horse  advancing  against  the  French,  and  on  the  17th 
April,  1799,  fought  the  battle  of  Mount  Tabor,  in  which  he 
routed  a  greatly  superior  force.  After  the  battle  of  the  Kile, 
and  the  retirement  of  Bonaparte  from  Egypt,  Kleber  assumed 
the  chief  command,  being  empowered  to  do  so  by  a  letter  in 
which  Bonaparte  named  him  his  successor.  Bonaparte  appears 
to  have  taken  a  desponding  view  of  the  Egyptian  expedition, 
and  in  fact  to  have  forsaken  his  command.  This  view  seems  to 
have  been  taken  by  Kleber,  who  expressed  himself  perhaps  too 
freely  regarding  the  flight  of  his  late  chief.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  position  of  the  French  in  Egypt  was  sufficiently 
critical ;  and  Kleber  was  authorized  in  the  same  letter  that  left 
him  the  command  to  take  steps  by  convention  or  armistice  for 
the  evacuation  of  the  country.  He  unfortunately  drew  up  a 
representation  of  the  state  of  affairs  to  the  French  directory.  In 
that  letter  he  stated  that  the  army  was  reduced  to  one-half  its 
original  numbers,  and  was  destitute  of  stores  and  provisions.  A 
copy  of  this  letter  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  was  the 
cause  of  the  expedition  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  by  which  the 
French  were  compelled  to  evacuate.  On  the  28th  January,  1800, 
a  convention  was  signed  at  El  Arish,  by  which  it  was  agreed 
between  the  French  and  the  grand  vizier  that  the  French  army 
should  return  to  Europe  with  arms  and  baggage.  The  conven- 
tion appears  to  have  met  the  concurrence  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith; 
but  before  it  was  carried  into  execution,  or  probably  before  it 
was  concluded,  the  British  government  had  sent  orders  to  Lord 
Keith  who  commanded  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  not  to  agree 
to  any  terms  unless  the  French  capitulated  as  prisoners  of  war. 
Lord  Keith  therefore  informed  General  Kleber  that  he  could  not 
allow  the  passage  of  vessels  under  the  proposed  agreement  with 
the  Turks.  Kleber  now  came  out  in  a  new  character.  He  had 
previously  been  dispirited  by  the  posture  of  affairs;  but  now, 
when  thrown  on  his  own  resources  and  obliged  to  provide  for 


the  safety  of  the  army,  he  showed  himself  fully  equal  to  the 
task.  He  said  that  victory  was  the  only  reply.  His  army  was 
only  twelve  thousand  strong,  and  this  on  the  night  of  the  19th 
March,  1800,  he  formed  into  four  squares,  with  the  cavalry  in 
the  intervals,  and  the  artillery  at  the  angles.  The  grand 
vizier  was  in  command  of  forty  thousand  men,  who  expected 
to  ride  over  the  French,  while  the  people  of  Cairo  were  waiting 
to  aid  the  demolition  of  the  invaders.  The  squares  had  been 
formed  by  moonlight,  and  in  silence  marched  across  the  plain 
of  Heliopolis.  The  Turkish  vanguard  occupied  the  village  of 
Matarieh,  and  the  first  object  was  to  cut  it  off.  The  Turks 
fought  with  desperation,  but  the  squares  were  too  well  dis- 
ciplined to  afford  an  opening  to  cavalry.  The  battle  became 
general ;  the  whole  of  the  Turkish  cavalry  advanced  and  sur- 
rounded the  compact  squares,  riding  up  to  the  muzzles  of  the 
guns,  and  falling  in  a  line  of  dead  outside  the  ceaseless  volleys 
that  poured  from  the  French  musketry.  The  Turks  were  routed 
— their  baggage  and  munitions  captured.  Kleber  advanced 
immediately  on  Cairo,  which  was  taken  by  assault,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  all  opposition  was  at  an  end,  a  new 
convention  agreed  upon,  and  the  French  were  once  more  masters 
of  Egypt.  Kleber  it  would  seem  had  formed  plans  to  establish 
a  civil  administration,  and  to  take  native  troops  into  the  French 
service.  He  meant,  probably,  to  occupy  the  country  and  attach 
it  to  France.  But  whatever  his  plans,  time  was  not  accorded 
to  him  for  their  accomplishment.  A  scheme  was  formed  to 
assassinate  him,  and  was  carried  out  by  a  young  fanatic  from 
Aleppo,  called  Suliman,  who  had  vowed  to  get  rid  of  the  christian 
chief.  'Walking  in  his  garden  on  the  14th  June,  1800,  with 
the  architect  Protain,  Kleber  was  addressed  by  Suliman  as  a 
suppliant,  and  while  listening  to  him  the  miscreant  drew  a 
dagger,  and  plunged  it  several  times  into  the  general  with  fatal 
effect.  The  wretch  was  impaled,  according  to  eastern  custom ; 
and  three  chiefs  discovered  to  be  in  the  plot  were  beheaded. 
Kleber  was  not  only  a  man  of  superior  talents,  but,  as  times 
went,  of  virtue  and  humanity.  Napoleon  considered  him  one  of 
his  best  generals,  and  said  of  him — "  Nothing  can  be  finer 
than  Kleber  in  the  field  of  battle."  In  France  an  opinion  has 
often  been  entertained,  that  if  he  had  survived  he  would  have 
been  one  of  the  first  men  in  the  country. — P.  E.  D. 

KLEIST,  Ewald  Christian  von,  a  distinguished  German 
poet,  was  born  of  an  old  noble  family  at  Zeblin,  neai  Kiislin, 
Pomerania,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1715.  He  was  educated  at 
Dantzic  and  Konigsberg,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  literature  and  law.  In  1736  he  entered  the  Danish  army, 
but  soon  after  resigned  and  obtained  a  lieutenancy  from  Frederick 
the  Great,  for  whom  he  entertained  the  highest  admiration.  This 
admiration  alone  seems  to  have  reconciled  him  to  his  otherwise 
uncongenial  profession.  Kleist  served  in  the  Seven  Years'  war, 
and  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  cartridge  ball  in  the  battle  of 
Kunersdorf.  After  having  lain  during  the  whole  night  on  the 
battle-field  with  his  wound  undressed,  he  was  brought  by  a  Rus- 
sian officer  to  Frankfort,  where  he  died  on  the  24th  August, 
1759.  His  poetry  is  pervaded  by  a  kind  of  sentimental  melan- 
choly, produced  chiefly  by  an  unhappy  passion.  Nevertheless, 
his  "Spring,"  1749,  had  an  almost  unparalleled  success,  and 
shows  descriptive  powers  of  the  highest  order.  Although  written 
in  imitation  of  Thomson's  Seasons,  it  is  the  work  of  an  original 
genius,  and  marks  a  decided  progress  in  German  poetry.  Kleist 's 
poetical  works  were  edited  by  Ramler  in  1760,  and,  after  the 
original  MSS.,  by  W.  Korte  in  1803. — (See  Fr.  Nicolai  Kkisl's 
Ekrengedachtniss,  1760.) — K.  E. 

KLEIST,  Heinricii  von,  a  celebrated  German  dramatist, 
was  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  on  the  10th  October,  1776; 
and  while  yet  a  mere  youth,  served  in  the  Prussian  army  against 
the  French  republic.  Resigning  his  commission  on  the  resto- 
ration of  peace,  he  completed  his  education  in  the  university  of 
his  native  town  and  entered  the  civil  service.  After  the  defeat  of 
the  Pussians  at  Jena,  he  fled  to  Konigsberg,  and  on  his  return  to 
Berlin  was  arrested  by  the  French  and  dragged  through  various 
prisons  in  the  south  of  France.  After  his  release  he  settled  at 
Dresden.  His  mind,  however,  became  more  and  more  clouded, 
and  his  distraction  was  increased  so  much  by  his  being  prevented 
from  fighting  against  the  French  in  1809,  that  he  and  a  lady 
friend,  Mrs.  Vogel  of  Berlin,  destroyed  each  other,  November  21, 
1811.  Kleist's  dramas  are  the  productions  of  a  rich  and  power- 
ful imagination  ;  his  "  Kathchen  von  Heilbronn,"  his  "  Familie 
Schroffenstein,"  and  his  "  Prince  of  Homburg,"  •will  always 
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occupy  a  prominent  place  in  German  literature.  His  comedies, 
particularly  "  Der  zcrbrocbene  Krug,"  are  full  of  liveliness  and 
v.it,  and  among  his  tales  "Michael  Kohlhaas"  .still  enjoys  great 
popularity.  Collected  works  edited  by  Ticek  in  1826. — (See 
Life  ofKkisU  by  E.  von  Biilow,  Berlin,  1848.)—  K.  E. 

KLINGENSTIERNA,  Samuel,  a  Swedish  mathematician, 
was  born  at  Tolefors  in  1098,  and  educated  at  Upaal.  After 
publishing  a  dissertation  on  the  height  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
another  on  the  improvement  of  the  thermometer,  in  the  Upsal 
Transactions,  he  spent  three  years,  between  1727  and  1730,  in 
travelling  through  Germany,  England,  and  France,  where  he  was 
introduced  to  Clairaut,  Fontenelle,  and  Mairan.  Soon  after  his 
return  to  Sweden  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics, 
and  numbered  among  his  pupils  Wargentin  and  Melanderhielm. 
Having  been  chosen  tutor  to  Gustavus  III.,  when  prince-royal  of 
Sweden,  he  was  appointed  a  councillor  of  slate,  and  made  a 
knight  of  the  polar  star.  After  quitting  the  Swedish  court  he 
was  induced  from  ill  health  to  retire  from  society,  and  devote 
himself  to  his  favourite  studies.  In  1752  he  published  a  memoir 
BD  electricity,  and  on  artificial  magnetism  in  1755  ;  but  he  is 
most  generally  known  by  his  work  entitled  "  Cert  amen  de 
pcrficiendo  Telescopio  Dioptrico,"  published  at  St.  Petersburg  in 
17C2.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg  had  offered 
a  prize  of  one  hundred  ducats  for  the  best  essay  on  this  subject, 
and  it  was  unanimously  adjudged  to  the  Swedish  philosopher. 
In  repeating  the  eighth  experiment  of  Newton  with  a  prism 
of  glass  placed  in  a  prismatic  vessel  of  water,  he  found  that 
the  emergent  ray  was  affected  with  the  prismatic  colours,  and 
drew  the  important  conclusion  that  refraction  could  be  produced 
without  colour.  This  important  discovery  was  published  in 
the  Schwedischen  Abhandlungen,  1754,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  303.  In 
October,  1754,  Khngenstierna  communicated  this  important 
result  and  some  of  his  investigations  on  the  dispersion  of  light, 
to  John  Dolland,  who  was  thus  led  to  those  valuable  researches 
which  terminated  in  the  construction  of  the  achromatic  telescope. 
Klingenstierna  published  also  a  memoir  on  'Aberration"  in  the 
Swedish  Transactions  for  17G0,  and  another  on  the  'Aberration 
of  light  in  spherical  surfaces"  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1760.  He  published  also  a  Latin  edition  of  Euclid's  Elements, 
and  a  translation  into  Swedish  of  Miischenbroek's  Introduction 
to  Natural  Philosophy.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  in  1730,  and  published  in  their  Transactions 
for  1731  a  paper  on  the  "Quadrature  of  hyperbolic  curves." 
Klingenstierna  died  in  1785,  aged  eighty-six. — D.  B. 

KLIXGER,  Friedeich  Maximilian  vox,  a  distinguished 
German  poet,  was  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  February  19, 
1753.  Though  bred  for  the  church  he  had  such  a  passion  for 
the  stage,  that  for  some  time  he  acted  as  secretary  and  poet 
to  a  band  of  players.  He  then  entered  the  Austrian  army, 
saw  some  service  in  the  war  of  the  Bavarian  succession,  and 
after  the  restoration  of  peace  took  up  his  residence  at  Weimar, 
where  he  lived  in  intimate  friendship  with  Gothe.  It  was  the 
title  of  one  of  his  dramas  that  gave  its  name  to  the  so-called 
Sturm-und-Drangperiode.  In  1780  he  proceeded  to  St.  Peters- 
burg where  he  was  successively  raised  to  the  highest  military 
and  civil  offices,  and  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  pro- 
moters of  education  and  literature  in  Russia.  After  forty  years' 
service  he  retired  from  public  life,  and  died  full  of  honours  at 
St.  Petersburg,  25th  February,  1831.  Klinger's  dramatic  works, 
as  well  as  his  novels,  show  rare  powers  of  imagination  ;  but  these 
powers  were  uncontrolled  and  unsubdued  by  the  laws  of  art  and 
composition,  and  for  this  reason,  notwithstanding  their  wide 
grasp  of  thought  and  their  high  moral  purpose,  they  have  been 
ued  to  oblivion.  Complete  works,  Konigsbcrg,  12  vols. ; 
orks,  Stuttgart,  1842,  12  vols.— K.  E. 

KLOPSTOCK,  Friedricu  Gottlieb,  one  of  the  greatest 
German  poets,  was  born  of  good  family  at  Quedlinburg,  2nd 
•lulv,  17-4.  He  received  a  careful  education  hi  the  gymnasia 
of  his  native  town  and  of  the  renowned  Pforta,  near  Naumburg. 
Here  he  not  only  acquired  a  solid  knowledge  of  the  learned 
languages,  but  at  the  same  time  developed  his  poetical  faculties, 
for  it  was  at  Pforta  that  he  planned  his  great  epic  poem,  and 
that,  after  fixing  on  the  subject  of  the  Messiah,  he  wrote  the 
first  three  cantos  in  prose,  as  he  was  still  at  a  loss  about  the 
metre.  The  Alexandrine  was  too  monotonous,  the  trochaic  too 
weak,  the  iambic  without  elevation  ;  he  therefore,  some  years 
later,  chose  the  hexameter  as  the  proper  measure  for  his  epic. 
It  is  asserted,  and  we  believe  with  justice,  that  al  this  time  he 
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had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  Milton,  whose  acquaintance  he 
no  sooner  made  than  he  admired  and  again  and  again  read  him. 
Klopstock  decided  for  the  clerical  profession,  and  from  Pforta 
proceeded  first  to  Jena,  which,  however,  he  found  too  illiterate 
and  unpolished  to  Batisfy  his  aspiring  genius,  and  then  to  Leipsic, 
where  he  soon  found  himself  at  home  among  a  circle  of  literary 
young  men.  These  were  the  contributors  to  the  Bremische 
Beitrage,  in  the  columns  of  which  excellent  journal  also  the  three 
cantos  of  the  "Messiah"  appeared  in  1718.  Whilst  the  young 
poet  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  acting  as  private  tutor 
to  the  family  of  a  relation  at  Lnngensal/.a,  the  first-fruits  of  his 
musq  had  begun  to  stir  the  literary  world  of  Germany  from  the 
Swiss  mountains  down  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  He  was 
invited  by  Bodmer  to  Zurich,  and  accepted  the  invitation  the 
more  readily  as  at  Langensalza  he  had  formed  a  passionate 
attachment  for  the  sister  of  a  friend,  Friederike  Schmidt,  the 
Fanny  of  his  odes,  who  admired  his  merits  but  never  returned 
his  feelings.  It  was  a  happy  time  which  Klopstock  passed  in 
Bodmer's  house,  and  he  has  preserved  its  memory  in  his  beauti- 
ful "  Ode  on  the  lake  of  Zurich."  The  friendship  between  them, 
however,  cooled  on  nearer  acquaintance,  and  in  this  respect  it 
was  highly  fortunate  that  Klopstock  was  offered  a  pension  of 
four  hundred  thalers  from  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  invited  to 
complete  his  epic  at  Copenhagen.  Klopstock  at  once  proceeded 
by  way  of  Brunswick  and  Hamburg  to  the  Danish  capital.  At 
Hamburg  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  accomplished  Mar- 
garets or  Meta  Mellor,  whom  he  has  immortalized  under  the 
name  of  Cidli,  and  who,  from  an  admirer  of  his  works,  soon 
became  his  bride,  and  was  married  to  him  in  1754.  It  was  the 
first  and  greatest  misfortune  in  Klopstock's  life  that  he  lost  his 
beloved  Meta  in  her  first  childbed,  after  a  marriage  of  four  years. 
She  was  a  wife  in  every  respect  worthy  of  such  a  husband.  A 
tragedy — the  Death  of  Abel — and  some  other  poetical  fragments 
from  her  pen,  were,  published  after  her  death  by  her  husband. 
Her  amiable  character  is  revealed  without  reserve  in  her  letters 
to  Richardson,  for  whom  and  Dr.  Young  both  she  and  her  hus- 
band entertained  the  highest  regard.  At  Copenhagen,  Klopstock 
was  patronized  especially  by  the  Counts  Bemstorff  and  Moltke, 
who  conferred  their  favours  on  him  in  as  dignified  a  manner  as 
that  with  which  he  received  them.  He  prudently  kept  aloof  from 
the  court,  and  never  courted  favour.  When,  after  the  death  of 
Frederick  V.,  Count  Bemstorff  was  succeeded  in  the  ministry 
by  Struensee,  Klopstock,  with  the  title  of  councillor  of  legation, 
retired  to  Hamburg  in  1771,  which  he  left  only  once  again  on 
an  invitation  from  the  margrave  of  Baden  in  1774.  He  staid 
some  months  at  Karlsruhe,  and  returned  with  a  title  and  a  pen- 
sion from  the  margrave.  In  1792  Klopstock  married  again  an 
old  friend,  Madame  Von  Winthem  a  widow  lady,  who  became  a 
faithful  companion  and  helpmate  of  his  old  days.  He  died  on 
the  14th  March,  1803,  and  was  buried  beside  his  Meta  under 
the  same  venerable  linden-tree  at  Ottensen — a  spot  not  only  dear 
to  every  German,  but  to  every  lover  of  poetry  and  virtue.  His 
funeral  was  as  magnificent  as  that  of  a  sovereign  ;  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  carriages  followed  the  hearse,  and 
all  the  bells  of  Hamburg  and  Altona  tolled.  A  monument  was 
also  erected  to  him  at  Quedlinburg  on  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  his  birthday.  Klopstock's  character  as  a  man  was  irreproach- 
able and  of  the  noblest  purity.  His  heart  was  filled  with  true 
piety,  with  good-will  towards  his  fellow-men,  and  with  an  ardent 
love  of  his  country.  At  the  same  time  he  was  a  zealous  friend 
of  political  progress.  He  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  beginnings 
of  the  French  revolution,  and  in  his  odes  hailed  it  as  the  dawn 
of  better  times  ;  he  was  even,  like  Schiller,  declared  a  citizen  of 
the  French  republic.  But  his  sympathy  was  soon  converted  into 
horror  and  dismay.  The  same  characteristics  mark  his  poetry. 
The  "  Messiah,"  the  final  portion  of  which  appeared  in  1773, 
is  still  admired  as  one  of  the  greatest  monuments  not  only  of 
poetry  but  of  devotion,  though,  to  confess  the  truth,  it  is  seldom 
read  now-a-days.  It  lacks  energy  and  action,  and  its  lyric  por- 
tions are  the  finest  part  of  the  work.  The  hymns  and  the  odes 
on  the  contrary  will  keep  their  author's  memory  green,  as  long 
as  the  German  tongue  is  spoken  and  understood.  In  the  latter 
Klopstock  has  enriched  the  German  language  with  the  metres  of 
the  ancients,  and  has  altogether  laid  the  foundation  for  classic 
( rerman  poetry.  His  patriotism  urged  him  to  banish  the  ancient 
mythology,  instead  of  which  he  introduced  that  of  the  Scandina- 
vian North,  an  endeavour  which,  however  universally  imitated 
in  the  beginning,  yet  in  the  course  of  time  has  proved  abortive. 
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The  later  odes  are  somewhat  disfigured  by  harshness  and  obscu- 
rity. In  the  Dramas  or  "  Bardiete,"  as  Klopstock  chose  to  call 
them,  Arminius  or  Hermann,  prince  of  the  Cherusci,  is  repre- 
sented as  the  national  hero.  Notwithstanding  their  noble  patriot- 
ism thev  had  comparatively  little  success,  and  are  now  forgotten. 
The  same  may  be  said  in  a  still  higher  degree  of  his  grammatical 
writings,  in  which  mannerism  and  idle  innovations  have  marred 
whatever  true  and  important  remarks  they  may  contain.  They 
were  the  productions  of  his  later  years,  in  which  he  was  not 
wholly  free  from  vanity  and  conceit ;  whilst  in  the  years  of  his 
youth  and  manhood,  though  always  conscious  of  his  dignity, 
he  was  companionable,  and  fond  of  joke  and  wit.  One  of  his 
favourite  amusements  was  skating,  the  praise  of  which  he  has 
sung  in  some  of  his  odes.  The  life  and  works  of  Klopstock  have 
given  rise  to  innumerable  biographies,  commentaries,  trans- 
lations, and  criticisms. — K.  E. 

KLOTZ,  Christian  Adolph,  a  distinguished  German  anti- 
quary, was  bom  at  Bischofswerda  in  Lusatia,  13th  November, 
1738,  and  educated  at  Gorlitz  and  Meissen.  He  then  studied 
st  Leipsic  and  Jena,  and  in  1762  was  appointed  professor 
extraordinary  at  Gottingen,  whence  in  1765  he  was  called  to 
Halle  as  professor  of  eloquence.  Here  he  declined  the  offer  of 
a  chair  at  Warsaw,  and  by  way  of  compensation  was  nominated 
privy  councillor  by  Frederick  the  Great,  in  whose  favour  he 
seems  to  have  stood  very  high.  He  died  prematurely  on  the 
31st  December,  1771.  He  was  a  scholar  of  unquestionable 
talent  and  deep  learning,  but  of  a  haughty  and  quarrelsome 
temper.  He  engaged  in  several  literary  feuds,  the  most  noto- 
rious of  which  is  that  with  Lessing  about  ancient  gems,  in  which 
of  course  the  genius  of  Lessing  had  the  better  of  Klotz,  although 
he  has  criticized  him  too  severely  and  undervalued  his  merits. 
During  his  short  career  Klotz  published  a  surprising  number  of 
treatises  and  commentaries,  of  which  we  only  note  his  "Yindicia? 
Horatiana?,"  "Lectiones  Venusinse,"  "Opuscula,"  "Carmina," 
"  Ridicula  Literaria,"  and  his  two  journals,  "  Acta  Literaria," 
7  vols.,  and  "  Bibliothek  der  elenden  Scribenten,"  7  vols.  His 
life  has  been  written  by  Hausen,  J.  G.  Jakobi,  and  J.  C.  von 
Murr.  His  "Correspondence"  was  published  by  J.  A.  von 
Hagen  in  1773  in  2  vols. — K.  E. 

KXAPP,  Geokg  Christian,  son  of  Johann  Georg  Knapp, 
theological  professor  at  Halle,  was  born  in  "1753.  He  studied 
at  the  school  and  university  of  Halle,  and  for  a  short  time  at 
Gottingen.  In  1775  he  taught  philosophy  at  Halle,  in  1777 
was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  theology  there,  and  in 
1782  theological  professor  in  ordinary.  He  was  engaged  in  his 
professional  duties  for  half  a  century,  and  died  in  1825.  During 
this  long  period  he  lectured  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
and  on  various  separate  subjects  connected  with  theology  and 
religion.  He  was  the  last  offshoot  of  the  Halle  school  of  believers, 
and  was  a  worthy  ornament  of  the  university  to  which  he 
was  attached.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  text  and  the 
exegesis  of  the  scriptures,  and  published  several  works  of  real 
value  to  sacred  criticism.  He  held  fast  to  the  divine  origin  and 
character  of  Christianity,  which  he  defended  with  ability  and 
moderation.  In  1778  he  published  a  German  translation  of 
the  Psalms,  with  annotations ;  and  in  1797  an  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  in  Greek,  with  various  readings  and  other  matters. 
The  New  Testament  has  been  several  times  reprinted.  In  1805 
he  published  a  Latin  work  entitled  "  Scripta  varii  argumenti," 
comprising  exegetical  and  historical  essays.  He  also  wrote  a 
valuable  life  of  Justus  Jonas,  1817.  His  "  Lectures  on  Christian 
Theology,"  by  which  he  is  best  known  in  this  country,  appeared 
in  1827.  Besides  the  foregoing,  he  wrote  many  articles  for  the 
Notices  of  Danish  Missions,  of  which  he  was  editor,  and  for 
other  periodicals.  Knapp  is  honoured  for  his  steady  adherence 
to  sound  principles  of  criticism,  and  for  his  skill  in  maintaining 
and  expounding  them. — B.  H.  C. 

KXAPP,  John  Leonard,  an  English  botanist,  was  born  at 
Shenley  in  Buckinghamshire,  on  9th  May,  1767,  and  died  at 
Alveston,  near  Bristol,  on  29th  April,  1845.  He  was  educated 
in  Oxfordshire,  and  joined  the  navy.  He  afterwards  served  in 
the  militia.  He  was  fond  of  botany,  and  took  many  excursions 
for  the  purpose  of  following  out  the  science.  With  George  Don 
he  botanized  in  Scotland.  In  1803  he  published  "  Gramma 
Britannica,"  or  descriptions  and  drawings  of  British  grasses.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  the  "  Journal  of  a  Naturalist,"  which 
was  published  in  1829.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Linnajan  Society 
and  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. — J.  H.  B. 


KNELLER,  Sir  Godfrey,  Bart.,  was  bom  at  Liibeck,  8th 
August,  1646,  and  is  reported  to  have  studied  in  Holland  under 
Rembrandt  and  Ferdinand  Boll ;  but  he  must  have  been  very 
young  to  have  received  much  instruction  from  Rembrandt,  who 
painted  but  little  after  1660.  From  Holland  Kneller  went  to 
Italy.  After  his  return  from  Italy  he  settled  in  Hamburg;  but 
when  about  thirty  years  of  age,  in  1675,  he  was  induced  by  a 
Hamburg  merchant  of  the  name  of  Banks  to  try  his  fortunes  in 
London,  where  he  eventually  settled,  established  an  unrivalled 
reputation  as  a  portrait-painter,  and  amassed  a  large  fortune. 
His  success  was  unprecedented  ;  portraits  were  far-  more  a  fashion 
in  Kneller's  time  than  in  Vandyck's.  Kneller,  though  scarcely 
so  good  a  painter,  soon  eclipsed  Lely.  Charles  II.  sat  to  both 
at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  reported  by  Walpole  that  Kneller's 
picture  was  finished  by  the  time  Lely's  was  dead-coloured  only. 
Kneller  had  the  honour  of  painting  seven  crowned  heads — 
Charles  II.,  James  II.,  William  III.,  Queen  Anne,  and  George  I. 
of  England ;  Louis  XIV.  of  France ;  Charles  VI.  of  Spain  ;  and 
Peter  the  Great  of  Russia.  George  I.  created  him  a  Baronet 
in  1715,  and  he  was,  we  believe  the  first  and  last  painter  who 
ever  received  that  honour ;  William  III.  had  only  knighted  him. 
Among  his  most  popular  works  is  the  collection  of  forty-three 
portraits  known  as  the  Kit- Cat  club,  painted  for  Tonson  the 
bookseller,  and  engraved  by  Faber  in  1795,  in  mezzotinto ;  the 
club  was  so  called  from  the  name  of  Christopher  Cat,  in  whose 
house  it  met.  John  Smith  also  executed  some  very  good  mezzo- 
tint portraits  after  Kneller,  by  whom  there  is  an  excellent 
portrait  of  Smith  in  the  national  gallery,  painted  in  1696.  He 
painted  for  King  William  "  the  Beauties  of  Hampton  Court," 
and  also  several  of  the  portraits  for  the  gallery  of  the  admirals. 
Sir  Godfrey's  best  works  have  great  merit  and  dignity,  and  are 
particularly  well  drawn  ;  but  they  are  more  frequently  hard,  and 
indifferent  in  taste  and  in  execution.  He  was  exceedingly  vain, 
but  was  really  a  great  wit,  as  many  anecdotes  recorded  of  him 
sufficiently  testify.  He  died  in  London,  October  27,  1723,  but 
was  buried  at  Whitton,  where  he  had  a  country-house ;  in  town 
he  resided  in  Great  Queen  Street,  next  door  to  Dr.  Radcliffe. 
A  monument  by  Rysbrach  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  West- 
minster abbey.  To  his  wife  Susannah  Cawley,  who  survived 
him,  he  left  a  life  interest  in  £500  a  year,  besides  his  town  and 
country  houses,  and  all  his  furniture,  &c.  It  passed  afterwards 
to  a  grandson,  Godfrey  Huekle,  who  in  1731  took  the  name 
and  arms  of  Kneller;  and  the  family  is  still  represented  in  Wilt- 
shire.— (Walpole,  Anecdotes,  cfc,  in  which  there  is  a  fine  head 
of  Kneller  after  himself,  engraved  by  J.  H.  Robinson.) — R.N.W. 

KXIBB.  William,  an  eminent  Baptist  missionary,  was  born 
at  Kettering  in  1803.  Being  intended  for  business,  he  and  his 
brother  Thomas  were  apprenticed  to  a  printer.  In  this  situation 
they  took  part  in  printing  the  periodical  accounts  of  the  Baptist 
mission,  an  occupation  which  seems  to  have  had  a  powerful 
influence  over  their  minds.  Thomas  offered  himself  to  the 
Baptist  Society,  and  was  sent  to  Jamaica,  where  he  arrived 
in  January,  1823.  He  conducted  a  British  school  in  addition 
to  preaching,  but  suddenly  died  on  April  25th,  1824,  leaving  a 
widow,  who  returned  to  England  only  to  die,  and  an  infant  son. 
William  Ivnibb  at  once  offered  to  go  to  Jamaica  to  take  his 
brother's  place,  and  was  accepted.  In  November,  1824,  he  and 
his  wife  set  sail,  and  arrived  at  their  destination  in  February, 
1825.  He  reorganized  and  directed  his  brother's  school,  and 
met  with  great  success  both  as  a  teaeher  and  as  a  preacher.  In 
1831  he  admitted  into  the  church  at  Falmouth  three  hundred 
and  six  new  members;  his  inquirers  were  put  down  at  two  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  forty-seven,  and  the  full  members  at 
six  hundred  and  seventy.  At  the  close  of  that  year  there  was 
a  great  insurrection  of  the  slaves.  He  and  his  fellow-ministers 
did  all  in  their  power,  first  to  prevent,  and  then  to  suppress  it; 
but  when  they  were  enrolled  in  the  militia,  on  December  31, 
they  declined  to  serve.  Two  days  later  they  were  arrested, 
and,  without  any  specific  charge,  were  sent  to  head-quarters  at 
Montego  Bay.  It  was  asserted  that  they  had  provoked  the 
insurrection,  but  they  soon  obtained  their  release.  Soon  after 
they  were  indicted  by  the  crown  for  sedition;  and  before  their 
trial  the  grand  jury  expressed  their  conviction  that  the  Baptist 
missionaries  had  in  a  culpable  degree  been  the  cause  of  the  late 
rebellion  by  mixing  politics  with  religion.  Nevertheless,  at  the 
trial  a  nolle  prosequi  was  entered  for  want  of  evidence,  and  they 
were  acquitted.  Knibb  soon  after  came  to  England,  and  took 
part  in  the  annual  meeting.of  the  Baptist  Society  at  Spitalfields 
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chapel.  There  and  elsewhere  he  produced  a  deep  impression  by 
his  statements  and  appeals.  The  crisis  had  now  name,  and  he 
threw  his  whole  soul  into  the  cause  of  emancipation.  In  1833 
he  reappeared  in  England,  and  by  his  courage  and  eloquence 
excited  the  fears  as  well  as  the  admiration  of  many,  lie  avowed 
his  resolve  to  speak,  whatever  the  consequences  might  1 
not  to  desist  till  "  slavery,  the  greatest  of  crimes,  was  removed." 
The  emancipation  act  was  passed;  and  in  1834  he  returned  to 
Jamaica.  On  his  arrival  in  October,  his  reception  was  one  of 
overwhelming  enthusiasm.  His  chapel  had  been  laid  in  ashes, 
but  he  re-erected  it,  and  went  on  zealously  with  his  work  for  the 
welfare  of  the  negroes.  These  labours  were  eminently  success- 
ful: and  when  he  came  to  London  again  in  1840,  at  thi 

il  antislavery  convention  held  in  June  at  Exeter  Hall,  he 
spoke  with  extraordinary  power  and  effect.  At  that  time  he  had 
with  him  two  christian  negroes  fur  -whom  he  undertook  to  raise, 
and  actually  raised,  £1000,  to  send  them  as  missionaries  to  Africa. 
He  then  collected  £2000  for  the  support  often  new  missionaries 
in  Jamaica;  and  obtained  a  large  sum  towards  removing  a  debt 
of  £3000  upon  the  society  he  belonged  to.  This  was  the  work 
of  six  months;  and  in  November  he  re-embarked  for  Jamaica, 
where  he  arrived  in  January  following.  He  again  visited  Eng- 
land in  the  interests  of  his  mission,  and  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  of  the  negroes.  His  last  journey  to  this  country  was 
early  in  1845,  for  objects  similar  in  character  to  those  which  had 
so  often  brought  him  hither.  He  went  back  in  July  of  that  year, 
and  resumed  his  labours,  but  on  November  11th  he  caught  cold 
after  preaching;  fever  ensued,  and  on  the  loth  he  died.  It  is 
said  that  eight  thousand  persons  attended  his  funeral. — B.  H.  C. 
KNIEP,  CHBI8TOFH  IIeinkich,  German  painter,  was  bom  at 
Hildesheim  in  1748,  and  instructed  by  his  father,  a  scene  painter 
in  the  Hanover  theatre.  Young  Kniep  maintained  himself  for 
some  time  by  painting  portraits  in  various  German  cities,  when  he 
was  sent  to  Rome  by  Count  Krasinski.  The  death  of  his  patron 
shortly  after  reduced  him  to  poverty,  and  he  went  to  Naples  as 
assistant  to  Tischbein.  By  the  latter  he  was  introduced  to 
Gbthe,  with  whom  he  travelled  in  Sicily  (1787),  drawing  spots 
which  most  interested  the  poet.  Guthe,  in  his  Italian  Letters, 
makes  frequent  and  very  laudatory  mention  of  his  companion's 
skill  and  good-nature.  Kniep  now  settled  in  Naples,  his  chief 
employment  being  that  of  making  drawings  in  seppia  of  Nea- 
politan scenery,  architecture,  and  antiquities.  These  drawings, 
which  are  at  once  faithful  and  beautiful,  were  in  much  request 
with  visitors  and  collectors.  Kniep  also  made  drawings  with 
the  pen  and  in  crayons,  and  painted  some  pictures ;  but  being  a 
feeble  colourist,  his  paintings  are  inferior  to  his  drawings.  He 
was  member  and  honorary  professor  in  the  academy  of  Naples. 
He  died  in  that  city,  July  9,  1825. — J.  T-e. 

*  KNIGHT,  Charles,  publisher,  editor,  and  author,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  cheap  periodical  press,  was  born  at  Windsor 
in  1791.  His  father  was  a  bookseller  and  printer  there,  who 
had  been  the  publisher  of  the  Microcosm,  the  periodical  started 
in  17*<;  by  George  Canning  and  his  young  friends,  then  school- 
boys at  Eton. — (See  Fkere,  John  Hookuam.)  Mr.  Charles 
Knight  was  educated  at  Ealing,  and  at  sixteen  began  to  assist 
his  father  in  the  business.  Four  years  later,  having  obtained 
meanwhile  in  London  a  practical  acquaintance  with  newspaper 
management,  he  founded  the  Windsor  and  Eton  Express,  a  news- 
paper which  still  lives,  but  Mr.  Knight's  editorship  of  which  ter- 
minated in  1*2G.  In  1820  he  published  the  short-lived  Etonian, 
Mackworth  Praed  and  the  poet  Moultrie  being  among  its  con- 
tributors. In  the  same  year  he  published,  and  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Locker  edited,  the  Plain  Englishman,  a  cheap  and 
instructive  miscellany,  the  precursor  of  more  famous  enterprises 
of  the  same  kind.  The  Plain  Englishman  ceased  to  exist  in  1822, 
and  in  the  following  year  Mr.  Knight  removed  to  London,  and 
commencing  business  as  a  publisher  in  Pall  Mall,  started  A 
Quarterly  Magazine,  named  after  and  edited  by  himself.  Mr. 
Knight's  own  pen  was  busy  in  the  new  magazine,  which  he 
conducted  genially  until  its  death  in  1824.  Mackworth  Praed 
and  Derwent  Coleridge  were  also  among  the  contributors;  but  the. 
chief  glory  of  Knight's  Quarterly  Magazint  was  that  in  its  pages 
appeared  the  young  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay's  early  prose 
and  verse,  including  the  two  spirited  lyrical  series  of  Songs  of  the 
Huguenots  and  Songs  of  the  Civil  War.  In  1*27  was  founded 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  with  which 
Mr.  Knight  immediately  formed  a  connection  fruitful  of  literary 
results.     In  the  year  following  the  formation  of  the  society  he 


published  for  it  the  British  Almanac,  and  more  important,  the 
Companion  to  the  Almanac,  an  annual  publication  which  he  still 
and  which  was  and  is  full  of  useful  genera]  information 
on  the  legislative  statistics,  &c,  of  each  year,  not  procurable 
elsewhere;  and  united  to  valuable  original  papers,  all  of  an 
instructive  kind.  In  1831  be  wrote  and  published,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  clamour  against  machinery  and  capitalists,  a  very 
popular  and  useful  work,  "The  Results  of  Machinery," followed 
in  1831  by  "The  Bights  of  Industry.  Capital,  and  Labour.'' 
In  1831,  also,  he  began  for  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society 
the  publication  of  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  to 
which  he  himself  contributed  two  treatises  on  "  '•' 
and  on  "the  Elephant."  In  1832  Mr.  Knight  founded  the 
famous  Penny  Magazine,  which  he  published  at  bis  own  risk, 
and  which,  according  to  his  own  statement,  soon  reached  a  cir- 
culation of  two  hundred  thousand,  and  retained  one  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  when  its  existence  terminated  in  1846.  A  still 
greater  enterprise  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Knight  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1833 — the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  in  which  at  the  price 
of  a  penny  a  number,  the  public  was  offered  an  encyclopaedia  at 
once  popular,  original,  and  exhaustive.  Begun  and  continued 
entirely  at  Mr.  Knight's  own  cost  and  risk,  without  any  pecu- 
niary assistance  from  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  with  Supplement,  was 
completed  in  1846.  In  his  little  pamphlet,  published  some 
years  afterwards,  "  The  Struggle  of  a  Book  against  Excessive 
Taxation.''  Mr.  Knight  stated  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Penny 
Cyclopaedia,  the  total  cost  of  authorship  and  engraving  had 
been  no  less  than  £42,000,  and  the  excise  duty  for  the  paper 
used  in  it  £16,500.  He  calculated  that  during  the  preceding 
twenty  years  of  active  publishing,  he  had  spent  on  copyright 
and  editorial  labour  £80,000,  and  contributed  to  the  revenue 
£50,000  in  paper  duty.  On  the  completion  of  the  Penny 
Cyclopaedia,  as  Mr.  Knight  has  elsewhere  informed  the  public, 
the  balance  upon  the  outlay  above  the  receipts  was  £30,788. 
During  the  progress  of  the  Penny  Magazine  and  the  Penny 
Cyclopaedia,  Mr.  Knight,  as  author,  editor,  and  publisher,  had 
found  time  and  energy  for  many  other  enterprises  more  or  less 
important.  The  Pictorial  Bible,  1838,  was  followed  in  1839 
by  his  elaborate  and  beautiful  Pictorial  Shakspeare,  genially 
edited  by  himself,  and  succeeded  by  his  "  William  Shakspeare, 
a  biography,"  a  complete  life  and  times  of  the  great  dramatist 
Between  1841-44  appeared  his  massive  "London,"  a  topograph- 
ical, historical,  and  descriptive  work  on  the  great  metropolis; 
and  during  the  same  year  the  still  more  massive  "  Pictorial  History 
of  England,"  since  supplemented  in  1849  by  Miss  Martineau's 
History  of  England  during  the  Thirty  Years'  Peace.  A  long 
article  might  be  filled  by  a  catalogue  of  Mr.  Knight's  almost 
innumerable  and  always  useful  serials,  such  as  his  weekly  and 
his  monthly  volumes,  to  which  he  contributed  an  instructive 
biography  of  Caxton  and  Lord  Brougham,  the  historical  sketches 
of  statesmen — not  to  speak  of  English  Classics,  English  Mis- 
cellanies, Library  for  the  Times,  Excursion  Companions,  Half 
Hours  of  English  History,  Half  Hours  with  the  best  Authors, 
Store  of  Knowledge  for  all  Readers,  the  Land  we  Live  in,  Mu- 
seum of  Animated  Nature,  and  others  whose  name  is  "  1. 
On  the  death  of  his  partner  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Knight  in  1853 
began  to  part  gradually  with  many  of  his  copyrights,  to  with- 
draw from  the  general  publishing  business,  and  to  limit  himself 
to  publications  of  an  official  character.  Since  that  time  it  is  as 
an  editor  and  author  that  Mr.  Knight  has  been  chiefly  known. 
In  1847  he  had  published  a  cheap  abridgment  of  the  Penny 
Cyclopaedia;  and  in  1854  Messrs.  Bradbury  &  Evans  began  to 
issue  a  complete  recast  of  the  Penny  ( 

each  embracing  one  department  only,  such  as  Geography,  Natural 
History,  &c.    The  original  articles  were  rewritten  where  required, 
and  much  new  matter  was  added,  the  whole  bearing  the  title 
of  the  English  Cyclopaedia,  and  being  conducted  by  Mr.  Charles 
Knight.     In  185G  the  same  firm  commenced  the  publication  of 
a  ••  Popular  History  of  England,"  written  entirely  by  Mr.  Knight, 
and  the  distinctive  aim  of  which  is  to  give  prominence  to  the 
social  development  of  the  people.     In  1854  appeared  "  The  Old 
Printer  and  the  Modern  Press,"  and  "  Once  upon  a  Tim 
latter  a  pleasant  work,  partly  antiquarian,  consisting  of  sketches 
and  essays  contributed  to  periodicals,  House/wld  Wordt 
them.     Mr.  Knight  has  been  frequently  examined  as  a  v. 
by  parliamentary  committees ;  and  the  Blue  Books  for  many 
years  contain  much  interesting  evidence  by  him  on  the  progress 
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and  development  of  the  cheap  and  useful  literature  of  winch  he 
has  heen  so  distinguished  a  promoter. — F.  E. 

KNIGHT,  Godwin,  doctor  of  medicine,  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  librarian  of  the  British  museum,  died  in  London  on 
the  9th  of  June,  1772.  He  cultivated  the  science  of  magnetism, 
and -constructed  artificial  magnets  of  power  unprecedented  in  his 
time.  His  researches  are  described  in  papers  which  appeared  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  1774-76. — W.  J.  M.'  B. 

KNIGHT,  Jakes,  an  English  navigator,  was  in  1719 
intrusted  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  with  two  ships  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  a  supposed  mine  of  copper,  reported  to  exist 
by  the  Indians ;  and  also  for  the  prosecution  of  the  endeavour  to 
find  a  north-west  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Neither  ships  nor  men  ever  returned,  and  their  fate  remained 
unknown  until  Hearne,  fifty  years  later  (17G9),  leamt  it  from 
the  Esquimaux. — (See  Hearne,  Samuel.)  It  appears  that 
Knight's  vessels  reached  Marble  Island,  on  the  west  side  of 
Hudson  Bay  (lat.  62°  45^,  and  in  getting  into  harbour  sustained 
such  injuries  as  unfitted  them  for  sea.  The  English,  about  fifty 
in  number,  passed  the  winter  on  that  spot.  Before  a  second 
winter  had  set  in,  sickness  and  famine  had  reduced  their  number 
to  twenty.  In  the  summer  of  1721  only  five  survivors  were 
found,  and  these  eagerly  devoured  the  raw  seals'  flesh  and  blubber 
which  the  Esquimaux  gave  them.  Within  a  few  days  the  five 
were  reduced  to  two,  who  "  frequently  went  to  the  top  of  an 
adjacent  rock  and  earnestly  looked  to  the  south  and  east  as  if 
in  expectation  of  some  vessels  coming  to  their  relief  After 
continuing  there  a  considerable  time  together  and  nothing 
appearing  in  sight,  they  sat  down  close  together  and  wept 
bitterly.  At  length  one  of  the  two  died,  and  the  other's  strength 
was  so  far  exhausted  that  he  fell  down  and  died  also,  in  attempt- 
ing to  dig  a  grave  for  his  companion." — W.  H. 

KNIGHT,  RicHAJtn  Payne,  a  classical  scholar  and  archae- 
ologist, was  born  in  1750.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Knight  of  Wormesley  Grange,  Herefordshire,  and  grand- 
son of  a  very  wealthy  iron-master.  His  early  education  was 
much  neglected.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  when  he  was  four- 
teen, he  inherited  the  estate  of  Dounton,  near  Ludlow,  and  was 
sent  to  school.  He  became  a  good  Latin  scholar,  and  afterwards 
taught  himself  Greek,  of  which  through  life  he  was  a  zealous 
student.  Visiting  Italy,  he  acquired  a  taste  for  art,  ancient  and 
modern,  and  became  a  collector  on  a  large  scale.  He  sat  in 
paidiament  for  Leominster  and  Ludlow,  from  1780-1800,  and 
is  described  as  a  genuine  whig,  and  a  vehement  though  silent 
opponent  of  what  he  considered  to  be  Mr.  Pitt's  profusion.  His 
first  work  was  on  a  topic  so  singular,  that  it  is  only  to  be  found  in 
the  recesses  of  the  libraries  of  the  curious — "  An  account  of  the 
remains  of  the  worship  of  Priapus,  lately  existing  at  Isemia,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  to  which  is  added  a  discourse  on  the 
worship  of  Priapus,  and  its  connection  with  the  mystic  theologv 
of  the  ancients."  This  was  published,  or  rather  printed  by  the 
Dilettante  Society  in  178G.  The  symbolism  of  antiquity  was  a 
favourite  study  of  Mr.  Knight's ;  and  another  of  his  contribu- 
tions to  its  literature  was  his  "Inquiry  into  the  Symbolical 
Language  of  Ancient  Mythology,"  which  was  to  have  been  pre- 
fixed to  the  second  volume  of  the  Select  Specimens  of  Ancient 
Sculpture,  published  by  the  Dilettante  Society;  Mr.  Knight, 
however,  printed  a  few  copies  of  it  at  his  own  expense.  His 
"Analytical  Essay  on  the  Greek  Alphabet,"  1790,  is  described 
as  "  chiefly  remarkable  for  an  exposure  of  the  forgery  of  certain 
Greek  inscriptions  which  Fourmont  professed  to  have  found  in 
Laconia."  Of  Mr.  Knight's  pompous  poems,  the  "  Progress  of 
Civil  Society"  is  alone  remembered,  and  that  chiefly  as  the 
subject  of  a  parody  in  the  Anti-Jacobin.,  the  result  of  a  combina- 
tion of  no  fewer  than  five  wits,  Canning,  Gifford,  Frere,  Ham- 
mond, and  George  Ellis.  In  1 805  he  published  his  "  Analytical 
Inquiry  into  the  principles  of  Taste,"  a  work  of  great  discursive- 
ness. In  1808  he  printed  fifty  copies  of  "  Prolegomena"  to  a  new 
edition  of  Homer,  and  in  1820  the  work  itself  appeared.  The 
text  has  some  interest  from  Mr.  Knight's  introduction  into  it  of 
the  obsolete  digamma,  and  his  theory  of  the  interpolation  of  the 
Homeric  original  by  later  poets  or  minstrels,  while  he  rejected 
Wolf's  hypothesis,  was  at  once  candid  and  conservative.  He  was 
an  occasional  contributor  to  the  Edinburgh  Revieiv,  and  to  classical 
journals,  and  engaged  in  the  controversies  respecting  the  state 
of  the  English  universities,  and  the  merits  of  the  Elgin  marbles. 
His  collections,  comprising  coins,  medals,  gems,  bronzes,  original 
drawings  by  the  most  eminent  masters,  Italian,  French,  and  j 


Flemish  (including  a  large  collection  of  Claude's),  valued  at 
£30,000,  he  bequeathed  to  the  British  museum.  It  was  his 
wish  that  in  return  a  trusteeship  of  the  national  establishment 
should  be  vested  in  his  family,  and  an  act  of  parliament  to 
that  effect  was  passed  a  few  weeks  after  his  death,  which  happened 
on  the  24th  of  April,  1824.  Mr.  Knight  was  not  a  mere  scholar 
and  dilettante;  he  interested  himself  actively  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  estate,  rebuilding  Downton  castle,  and  he  was  a 
keen  hunter  and  rider. — E.  E. 

KNIGHT,  Thomas  Andrew,  an  eminent  horticulturist, 
brother  of  Eichard  Payne,  was  bom  on  the  10th  of  October,  1758, 
and  died  in  London  on  11th  May,  1838.  His  early  education, 
like  that  of  his  brother,  was  much  neglected;  but  he  showed 
great  powers  of  observation.  He  was  sent  to  Balliol  college, 
Oxford,  and  graduated  there.  He  was  interested  in  physio- 
logical researches.  In  1795  he  read  a  paper  to  the  Royal 
Society  on  the  inheritance  of  disease  by  fruit-trees,  and  the 
propagation  of  debility  by  grafting.  He  made  experiments 
also  on  vegetable  fertilization,  on  the  movement  of  the  sap, 
the  germination  of  the  seed,  and  the  influence  of  light  upon 
leaves.  The  subject  of  fruit-trees  and  grafting  specially  en- 
gaged his  attention,  and  he  propounded  the  statement  that  the 
finest  kinds  of  apples  and  pears  in  this  country  were  disappearing 
on  account  of  old  age ;  that  they  were  really  dying  out,  and 
that  it  was  impossible  to  prolong  their  lives  by  grafting;  for 
that  the  slip  or  stem  taken  from  an  old  tree  inherited  the 
debility  of  the  parent,  and  would  not  live  beyond  the  natural 
limit  of  the  parent's  life.  He  thought  that  all  our  grafted  fruit- 
trees  were  now  attaining  their  limit  of  age.  He  therefore  set 
himself  to  procure  new  varieties  from  seed,  and  he  succeeded 
in  producing  many  excellent  kinds.  He  fertilized  the  flowers  of 
some  of  the  best  cultivated  apples  and  pears  with  pollen  taken 
from  the  crab  stock,  and  the  seed  thus  produced  was  carefully 
cultivated.  He  directed  his  attention  during  his  life  to  prac- 
tical matters  of  this  sort,  and  endeavoured  to  improve  the  races 
of  cultivated  fruits.  He  was  an  excellent  horticulturist,  and 
occupied  for  many  years  the  chair  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 
Many  of  his  theoretical  views,  however,  have  not  been  con- 
firmed by  subsequent  physiologists.  Among  his  writings  are 
the  following — "  A  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the  Apple  and 
Pear,  and  on  the  Manufacture  of  Cider  and  Perry  ;"  "  Pomona 
Herefordiensis;"  besides  numerous  physiological  and  horticultural 
papers,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  and  Horti- 
cultural Societies. — J.  H.  B. 

KNOLLER,  Martin  von,  a  celebrated  German  artist,  and 
one  of  the  revivers  of  fresco  painting  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  was  born  at  Steinach  in  the  Tyrol  in  1725,  and  was  placed 
by  a  patron,  Von  Hormayr,  with  an  obscure  master  of  the  name 
of  Pcigel  living  in  Innspruck;  but  he  was  obliged  to  return 
home  to  assist  his  father,  also  a  painter,  in  the  menial  work  of 
the  house.  In  about  the  year  1745,  however,  the  painter  Paul 
Troger  was  passing  through  Steinach,  and  he  was  so  much 
struck  by  the  ability  displayed  by  Knoller  in  such  works  as  he  saw, 
that  he  took  him  with  him  to  Vienna,  and  in  a  few  years,  with 
the  advantages  of  the  capital  of  the  empire,  and  the  help  and 
employment  of  Troger,  Knoller  became  one  of  the  most  renowned 
of  the  Austrian  painters.  In  1755  he  went  to  Rome,  and 
studied  there  for  three  years.  He  went  also  to  Naples,  where 
he  was  much  employed  by  Count  Firmian,  the  Austrian  ambas- 
sador. He  was  several  times  at  Rome,  and  contracted  a  friend- 
ship with  Winckelmann  and  with  Mengs.  He  eventually,  in 
1765,  settled  in  Milan,  to  be  near  his  friend  and  patron,  Count 
Firmian.  Here  he  married,  had  a  large  family,  and  died  in 
1804.  Knoller's  works  are  numerous,  especially  his  frescoes, 
wliich  are  some  of  them  very  extensive,  and  are  generally  vigor- 
ous both  in  form  and  colour,  and  effective  as  compositions,  but 
like  the  majority  of  the  works  of  the  period  make  no  pretensions 
to  sentiment  of  any  kind.  The  Tyrol  is  rich  in  his  works  both 
in  oil  and  fresco ;  in  South  Germany  the  most  important  are 
at  Ettal  and  Munich  in  Bavaria ;  and  at  Neresheim  in  Wiir- 
temberg,  where  he  painted  seven  cupolas,  for  which  he  received 
twenty-two  thousand  florins.  He  painted  chiefly  portraits  at 
Vienna,  where  he  was  ennobled  by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa 
At  Milan  he  executed  some  important  works  for  the  Prince 
Belgioioso  and  Count  Firmian.  A  life  of  Knoller  was  published 
in  the  Beilriige  zur  Gesckichte  mid  Statistik  von  TyroHox  1831. 
— (Lipowsky  ;  Fiorillo  ;  Nar/ler.') — R.  N.  W. 

KNOLLES,  Richard,  the  historian   of  the  Turks,   was  a 
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native  of  Northamptonshire,  and  born  about  1545.  He  went  to 
Oxford  about  15 GO,  and  was  chosen  fellow  of  Lincoln  college. 
While  a  fellow,  says  Anthony  Wood,  he  "  did  purpose  to  perform, 
if  God  granted  him  life,  something  that  might  be  profitable  to 
the  Christian  commonwealth."  After  a  time  he  was  appointed 
master  of  the  free  school  at  Sandwich,  not  a  place  very  favour- 
able to  literary  industry  requiring  much  research.  There,  how- 
ever, he  composed  his  "  History  of  the  Turks,"  which  occupied 
him  for  twelve  years,  and  which  was  printed  in  1G10.  Its  scope 
is  indicated  by  its  later  title,  "  The  general  History  of  the  Turks, 
from  the  first  beginning  of  that  nation,  to  the  rising  of  the 
Ottoman  family."  It  was  a  great  favourite  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  took  from  it  the  plan  of  bis  Irene,  and  is  full  of  facts 
arranged  and  narrated  with  considerable  literary  art.  It  was 
long  the  standard  English  work  on  the  subject,  and  several  con- 
tinuations were  published  after  the  author's  death  ;  among  these, 
in  1GS0,  that  by  Paul  Ricaut,  consul  at  Smyrna,  from  1623-77, 
and  with  a  new  account  of  the  reign  of  Sultan  Amurath.  To 
the  literature  of  his  favourite  theme  Knolles  also  contributed  a 
posthumous  work,  published  in  1621,  "The  Lives  and  Conquests 
of  the  Ottoman  Kings  and  Emperors,  to  the  year  1610;"  and 
"  A  brief  Discourse  of  the  Greatness  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
and  wherein  the  greatest  strength  thereof  consisteth."  A 
"  Grammatical  Latinae,  Gra;ea»,  et  Hebraicse  Compendium,  cum 
radicibuB,"  1G00,  prepared  for  the  use  of  his  pupils,  and  a 
translation  of  Bodin's  Six  Books  of  a  Commonwealth,  are  also 
due  to  him.  He  died  at  Sandwich  in  1G10.  When  Dr.  Bliss 
edited  the  Athena:  Oxonienses,  there  was  extant  in  the  Ash- 
molean  museum  at  Oxford  a  MS.  translation  by  Knolles  of 
Camden's  Britannia  into  English. — F.  E. 

KNOLLIS,  Francis,  an  English  statesman  and  leading 
member  of  the  puritan  party,  was  born  about  1530,  and  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  Oxford.  He  was  introduced  to  the 
court  during  the  short  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  soon  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  cause  of  the  Refor- 
mation. During  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  he  retired  to  the 
continent.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  Knolles  was  appointed 
vice-chamberlain  of  the  household  and  a  privy  councillor.  He 
afterwards  held  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  household,  and  was 
created  a  knight  of  the  garter.  He  was  frequently  employed  by 
Elizabeth  in  affairs  of  state,  and  was  a  member  of  the  commis- 
sion which  tried  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Knollis  was  the  author 
of  a  treatise  entitled  "  Usurpation  of  Papal  Bishops,"  8vo.  He 
died  in  159G.— J.  T. 

*  KNOWLES,  James  Sheridan,  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Cork  on  the  12th  of  May,  1784.  His  father  was  a  man  of 
learning  and  ability,  the  nephew  of  Sheridan  the  lexicographer, 
and  first  cousin  of  the  more  distinguished  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan.  Coming  to  Cork  in  1780,  he  married  and  pursued 
the  avocation  of  a  schoolmaster  there  till  1792,  when,  to  mend 
his  fortunes,  he  repaired  with  his  family  to  London.  James  was 
a  quick  boy,  and  soon  gave  evidence  of  his  dramatic  genius, 
writing  a  play  at  twelve  years  of  age  for  a  juvenile  company  of 
actors,  of  which  he  was  the  star.  Two  years  after  he  made 
another  attempt  in  the  same  line — an  opera.  The  hoy  of  four- 
teen now  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Hazlitt,  then  only  twenty; 
and  thenceforth  during  life  he  was  the  adviser  and  friend  of 
the  dramatist.  Each  appreciated  the  genius  of  the  other.  "  He 
loved  me,"  says  Knowles,  speaking  in  high  terms  of  Hazlitt, 
''  taught  me  as  a  friend,  endearingly  praising  or  condemning,  as 
he  saw  cause,  every  little  poem  which  I  wrote."  Through  Hazlitt 
Knowles  became  acquainted  with  Coleridge  and  Lamb.  Between 
this  and  his  twenty  fifth  year,  Knowles  wrote  some  poems  and 
two  tragedies,  neither  of  which  were  acted  ;  and  in  1808  he  came 
to  Dublin,  where  his  intellectual  and  social  qualities  made  him 
a  favourite.  The  drama  was  the  passion  of  his  life;  and  his 
ambition  was  to  be  an  actor  as  well  as  an  author.  Accordingly, 
in  the  former  capacity  he  made  his  first  public  essay  at  the 
theatre  in  Crow  Street ;  but  not  succeeding  there,  he  joined 
"Cherry's  company"  at  Waterford.  Here  he  played  tragedy, 
comedy,  and  opera ;  in  the  latter  of  which  he  came  out  best, 
having  a  good  voice.  Edmund  Kean  was  one  of  this  company, 
and  Knowles  produced  for  him  the  tragedy  of  "  Leo,  or  the  gipsy," 
his  first  acted  drama.  The  success  of  this  piece  was,  as  from 
its  merit  it  deserved  to  be,  very  considerable,  ami  Kean  thought 
highly  of  it.  He  now  published  a  collection  of  fugitive  poetry, 
the  proceeds  of  which  enabled  him  to  go  with  the  company  to 
Swansea.     He  next  went  to  Belfast,  intending  to  prosecute  the 


player's  life;  but  he  was  induced  to  open  a  school,  in  which, 
with  the  aid  of  his  father,  he  taught  for  some  time;  but  the 
love  of  the  drama  drew  him  away  from  the  labours  of  teaching, 
and  he  again  appealed  as  a  successful  author  in  the  drama  of 
"  Brian  Boroihme."  In  1815  "  Caius  Gracchus  "  followed,  being 
brought  out  by  Talbot's  company  at  Belfast.  This  too  w» 
well  received.  But  the  genius  of  Knowles  was  still  half  dormant ; 
it  was  for  Kean  to  awaken  it  thoroughly.  At  his  request  Knowles 
wrote  the  tragedy  of  "  Virginius,"  in  which  Kean  was  to  have 
played  the  principal  character.  Unfortunately  another  pi 
the  same  subject  was  in  the  meantime  accepted  at  Drury  Lane, 
and  Knowles  had  to  tranfer  his  to  Glasgow,  where  it  was  well 
brought  out,  and  had  a  run  of  fifteen  nights.  It  was  recom- 
mended to  Macready  by  a  friend,  who  was  struck  with  its  great 
merit ;  and  it  was  put  on  the  London  boards  by  Harris,  at  Covent 
Garden,  where  it  gradually  won  its  way  to  the  highest  favour, 
identified  lastingly  with  the  genius  of  Macready.  For  this  last 
Knowles  now  wrote  his  great  drama  of  "  William  Tell,"  which 
appeared  in  1825,  establishing  the  author's  reputation  as  one  of 
the  greatest  dramatists  of  the  age.  These  were  succeeded  by 
"The  Beggar's  Daughter  of  Bethnal  Green,"  and  "Alfn 
Great."  Then  came  another  triumph,  "  The  Hunchback,"  pro- 
duced at  Covent  Garden  in  1832  ;  quickly  followed  "The  Wife," 
in  each  of  which  Knowles  himself  took  the  principal  character, 
and  established  a  reputation  as  an  actor  that  procured  him 
engagements  throughout  the  empire,  including  his  native  city. 
Knowles  proceeded  to  the  United  States  in  1836,  where  his 
fame  had  preceded  him,  and  his  success  was  brilliant.  Return- 
ing to  England,  he  brought  out  "The  Love  Chase"  in  1837, 
which  was  played  at  the  Haymarket  for  over  a  hundred  nights. 
Six  other  dramas  of  greater  or  less  merit  followed,  closing,  in 
1843,  the  productions  of  Knowles  as  a  dramatist.  He  was  now 
approaching  his  sixtieth  year,  and  failing  health  warned  him  to 
remit  his  labours.  At  the  instance  of  the  Dramatic  Authors' 
Society,  a  pension  of  £200  a  year  was  granted  to  him  out  of  the 
civil  list.  After  this  he  occasionally  appeared  as  a  lecturer  on 
oratory  in  the  principal  towns  in  the  empire,  and  with  much 
success.  He  also  wrote  for  periodical  literature,  and  published 
some  tales.  In  his  later  years  his  mind,  like  that  of  Gerald 
Griffin,  turned  to  the  contemplation  of  religious  subjects,  which 
almost  absorbed  him.  He  became  a  baptist  preacher,  as  the 
other  became  a  monk,  and  published  some  controversial  works. 
As  a  dramatist  it  is  that  Knowles  has  made  a  fame  that  will 
not  die.  His  great  dramas,  such  as  "  Virginius,"  "  William 
Tell,"  and  the  "  Hunchback,"  are  the  result  of  a  fine  vigorous 
genius,  improved  by  intellectual  culture,  and  by  deep  and  earnest 
study  of  humanity.  Knowles  made  the  Elizabethan  dramatists 
his  models,  both  in  sentiment,  expression,  and  treatment;  but 
he  has  avoided  their  coarseness,  while  he  emulates  their  strength 
— he  shows  their  extravagance,  while  he  exhibits  their  nature 
and  their  pathos.  Above  all,  he  depicts  woman  with  a  truth. 
tenderness,  and  delicacy  that  have  rarely  been  surpassed.  His 
dramatic  works  are  published  in  three  vols.  8vo. — J.  F.  W. 

KNOX,  John,  the  famous  Scottish  reformer,  was  born  at 
Gifford  in  East  Lothian  in  1505.  His  father  was  descended  from 
an  ancient  family  in  Renfrewshire,  possessed  of  the  lands  of 
Knock,  Craigends,  and  Ranfurly — this  last,  being  now  the  title 
of  an  Irish  earl,  a  descendant  of  the  old  house.  His  mother's 
name  was  Sinclair — a  name  which  in  days  of  danger  he  some- 
times assumed,  or  "wrait  in  time  of  trubill."  In  his  boyhood 
he  attended  the  grammar-school  at  Haddington,  and  in  1522  his 
father  sent  him  to  the  university  of  Glasgow :  the  name  of  John 
Knox  stands  among  the  incorporati,  or  matriculated  students 
of  that  year.  M.tir,  or  Major,  was  his  preceptor,  being  then 
professor  of  philosophy  and  theology,  a  man  of  high  reputation, 
and  who  had  held  a  chair  in  the  university  of  Paris.  His  liberal 
opinions  appear  to  have  taken  deep  hold  of  the  minds  of  his  two 
illustrious  pupils,  Knox  and  Buchanan.  On  Major's  removal  to 
St.  Andrews  during  the  following  year,  Knox  seems  to  have 
followed  him.  It  is  a  question  whether  Knox  was  an  A.M. 
Probably  he  had  this  honour;  and  he  publicly  taught  philosophy 
in  a  style  that  outshone  his  master.  Before  his  twenty-fifth  year 
he  was  ordained  a  priest,  though  he  had  not  reached  ti; 
tixed  by  ecclesiastical  canons.  But  his  mind  grew  weary  of 
scholastic  subtleties  and  refinements;  he  preferred  studies  more 
useful  and  practical  in  their  nature.  The  popish  theology  did 
not  satisfy  him,  and  suspicions  of  his  heresy  were  soon  and  • 
excited.    Accordinglv  he  retired  to  the  south  of  Scotland,  where 
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he  formally  renounced  the  papal  faith.  His  enemies  in  St. 
Andrews  passed  sentence  against  him,  and  ruffians  were  employed 
by  Cardinal  Beatoun  to  assassinate  him.  After  shifting  his  resi- 
dence various  times,  he  found  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  Hugh 
Douglas  of  Longniddrie,  to  whose  sons,  and  those  of  the  neigh- 
bouring proprietor  of  Ormiston,  he  acted  for  a  brief  period  as 
tutor.  His  mind  was  profoundly  impressed  at  this  period  by 
the  preaching  of  Thomas  Guillaume,  a  reformed  Benedictine,  and 
that  of  George  Wishart  the  saintly  martyr.  The  persecution 
against  the  reformers  did  not  pause  at  Beatoun's  death,  though 
his  tragic  end  produced  a  wide  and  deep  sensation.  But  perse- 
cution did  not  check  the  progress  of  opinion  and  religious  change 
in  Scotland.  "  If  ye  will  burn  any  more  persons,"  said  one  to 
the  archbishop,  "  let  it  be  in  how  (hollow)  cellars,  for  the  reek 
(smoke)  of  Master  Patrick  Hamilton  has  infected  as  many  as  it 
blew  upon."  The  conspirators  against  Cardinal  Beatoun  still 
held  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews;  and  as  it  was  reckoned  a  place 
of  safety,  Knox  and  his  pupils  took  refuge  in  it  at  Easter,  1547, 
though  his  first  purpose  had  been  to  repair  to  Germany  and 
pursue  his  studies  in  some  of  its  protestant  universities.  Among 
the  refugees  in  the  stronghold  were  Sir  David  Lindsay,  whose 
muse  had  so  severely  satirized  the  clergy,  and  who  now  dreaded 
their  resentment — his  patron,  the  king,  being  dead — and  Henry 
Balnaves,  who  had  been  secretary  of  state  at  the  commencement 
of  Arran's  regency.  In  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews  Knox  still 
carried  on  the  education  of  his  pupils,  and  taught  and  exhorted 
so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  audience,  that  it  was  resolved 
to  call  him  to  the  ministry  as  colleague  to  John  Rough,  who 
was  chaplain  to  the  garrison.  Knox  reluctantly,  and  after  great 
mental  distress,  obeyed  the  call,  and  soon  preached  and  disputed 
to  the  terror  of  all  his  priestly  antagonists.  Many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants were  then  induced  to  abandon  popery ;  and  for  the  first 
time  in  Scotland,  the  Lord's  Supper  was  publicly  celebrated  in 
protestant  form.  But  in  the  month  of  June  a  French  fleet  came 
to  the  assistance  of  the  regent,  and  the  castle,  invested  by 
sea  and  land,  was  forced  to  capitulate.  Knox  and  some  other 
persons  were  transported  to  Rouen,  the  terms  of  capitulation 
were  violated,  and  at  the  instigation  of  the  pope  and  the  Scottish 
clergy,  they  were  confined  on  board  the  galleys  and  loaded  with 
chains.  Others  of  the  prisoners  were  sent  to  Cherbourg,  Brest, 
and  other  strongholds.  The  galleys  in  which  Knox  and  his 
fellows  were  confined  sailed  to  Nantes,  and  lay  all  winter  in  the 
Loire.  Every  inducement  was  held  out  to  the  captives  to  recant ; 
but  cajolery  and  menace  were  alike  in  vain.  The  story  goes  that 
a  painted  image  of  the  Virgin  was  brought  to  Knox,  and  that, 
so  far  from  adoring  it,  he  tossed  it  into  the  stream,  saying — "  It 
is  only  a  pented  brod"  (painted  board);  or,  according  to  another 
tradition — "Let  our  Ladye  now  save  herself;  she  is  light  enough, 
let  her  leame  to  swyme."  The  French  vessels  returned  to  the 
east  coast  of  Scotland,  probably  in  15-18.  Knox  had  been  seized 
with  fever,  and  his  life  was  despaired  of;  yet  there  was  in  his 
soul  the  inborn  persuasion  that  God  had  some  work  for  him 
to  do  in  Scotland.  At  length,  after  a  rigorous  and  unhealthy 
imprisonment  of  nineteen  months,  he  was  liberated  in  February, 
1549.  He  repaired  at  once  to  England,  was  recommended  to  the 
English  council,  and  sent  down  to  preach  in  Berwick.  For  two 
years  he  laboured  there,  preaching  the  gospel,  smiting  popery, 
and  gaining  over  crowds  of  converts  to  protestantism.  Tonstall 
bishop  of  Durham  did  not  relish  the  vicinity  of  so  eloquent  and 
restless  an  agitator,  and  accordingly  he  summoned  him  to  New- 
castle. Thither  Knox  went,  and  with  characteristic  intrepidity 
delivered  a  pithy  and  thorough  vindication  before  the  bishop  and 
his  clergy.  This  appearance  so  increased  his  fame  that  he  was 
transferred  to  Newcastle,  and  appointed  one  of  King  Edward's 
chaplains,  with  a  salary  of  £4.0  a  year.  Such  was  the  confidence 
placed  in  him,  that  he  was  consulted  about  the  revision  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  the  alteration  of  some  other  forms 
of  service  in  the  English  church. 

His  undaunted  preaching  in  the  north  of  England  raised  up 
many  bitter  enemies,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  ambitious  and 
unprincipled  duke  of  Northumberland  he  was  summoned  to 
London,  and  so  nobly  cleared  himself  of  all  imputation,  or  from 
what  he  himself  styles  "  heinous  delations  and  numerous  lies," 
that  he  was  at  once  acquitted.  He  preached  before  his  majesty, 
who  was  greatly  delighted  with  his  sermons ;  and  the  council 
ordered  that  next  year  he  should  be  employed  in  London  and 
the  southern  counties.  At  this  period  his  health  was  far  from 
robust ;  an  "  old  malady  "  described  by  himself  as  "  pain  of  head 


and  stomach,"  contracted  or  exacerbated  by  his  long  confine- 
ment, greatly  troubled  him.  Archbishop  Cranmer  presented 
him  to  the  living  of  All-Hallows,  but  he  declined  it,  and  gave 
his  reasons  stoutly  before  the  privy  council,  alleging  that  the 
reformed  church  of  England  still  needed  further  reformation. 
King  Edward  with  the  consent  of  the  privy  council  offered  him 
a  bishopric,  which  he  also  declined.  It  was,  as  some  suppose,  a 
new  bishopric  to  be  created,  with  a  cathedral  in  Newcastle.  King 
Edward  died  6th  July,  1553,  and  Knox  waited  in  London  till 
the  accession  of  Mary  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month,  when  after 
itinerating  through  Kent  and  Buckinghamshire,  he  returned  to 
Newcastle.  At  this  period  he  was  married  at  Berwick  to  Marjory 
Bowes,  a  lady  to  whom  he  had  been  long  and  warmly  attached. 
The  union  had  been  opposed  by  the  lady's  popish  father  on 
various  pretexts,  and  Knox's  letters  show  how  chafed  he  was  at 
the  "  disdainful  pride"  of  some  of  her  relations.  Strong  emotions 
lay  deep  in  his  soul.  His  love-letters  are  rather  theological ; 
but  such  was  his  position,  and  so  chequered  were  his  prospects, 
that  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  public  matters  are  so  closely 
mixed  up  with  the  story  of  his  heart.  Yet  that  unquailing  heart, 
appearing  to  the  world  dry,  hard,  and  rugged,  had  a  deep  well 
of  tenderness  within  it.  The  reign  of  Mary  was  now  unfolding 
its  terrors  in  England;  dangers  were  thickening  on  all  sides; 
his  letters  to  his  wife  were  intercepted;  and  obeying  the  "voices 
of  his  brethren,"  and  rather  against  his  own  will — for  he  writes, 
"  never  could  he  die  in  a  more  honest  quarrel" — he  left  the  king- 
dom, and  landed  at  Dieppe  in  Normandy  on  the  20th  January, 
1554.  He  departed  from  Dieppe  in  February,  "whither  God 
knoweth,"  proceeding  through  France  to  Switzerland,  and  was 
cordially  received  by  the  leading  divines  of  the  Helvetic  churches, 
between  whom  and  many  of  the  English  reformers  a  corres- 
pondence had  been  kept  up.  He  returned  to  Dieppe  that  he 
might  obtain  information  about  his  native  land,  and  learn  the 
"  estait  of  England  and  Scotland "  from  his  correspondents  at 
home — a  journey  which  his  yearning  soul  induced  him  to  repeat 
periodically  so  long  as  he  was  abroad.  Returning  to  Geneva, 
he  won  the  friendship  of  Calvin ;  and  journeying  again  to  Dieppe, 
and  receiving  sad  tidings  of  persecution  and  sufferings  inflicted 
under  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  he  retraced  his  steps  with  a  heavy 
heart  to  the  city  of  Calvin,  then  filled  with  eminent  strangers 
from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Here  he  applied  himself  to  hard 
study  though  he  was  close  on  fifty  years  of  age,  and  according 
to  Dr.  M'Crie,  made  himself  master  of  the  Hebrew  language. 
A  congregation  of  English  exiles  at  Frankfort  having  elected 
him  as  their  pastor,  he  set  out  for  that  city,  and  immediately 
commenced  his  ministry.  But  the  germs  of  dispute  had  been 
already  sown  on  the  question  of  surplice,  litany,  and  order — 
the  puritan  controversy  in  miniature.  The  English  litany  was 
followed  to  a  great  extent ;  but  Dr.  Cox  who  had  been  pre- 
ceptor to  Edward  VI.  came  with  other  exiles  to  Frankfort,  and 
raised  immediate  disturbance  by  declaring  their  resolution  "  to 
do  as  they  had  done  in  England."  Meetings  were  held,  keen 
controversy  commenced,  the  faction  of  Cox  accused  Knox  of 
treason ;  and  though  the  magistrates  of  the  city  would  not 
listen  to  the  calumny,  they  advised  him  for  the  sake  of  peace  to 
leave  the  city.  Knox  went  again  to  Geneva,  but  his  desire  to 
visit  Scotland,  from  which  he  had  gleaned  favourable  tidings, 
so  grew  upon  him  that  he  recrossed  the  channel  in  1555, 
and  journeyed  at  once  to  Berwick  to  his  wife  and  household. 
He  then  went  to  Edinburgh  and  preached  privately  to  many 
little  audiences.  Next  he  accompanied  Erskine  of  Dun  into 
Angus,  where  during  a  month's  sojourn  he  preached  every  day; 
then  he  was  for  a  season  with  Sir  James  Sandilands  at  Calder 
house,  still  urging  on  the  work  of  reformation.  Afterwards 
he  visited  the  district  of  Kyle,  the  seat  of  the  Scottish  Lol- 
lards; returning  to  Angus,  where  the  gentlemen  professing 
the  new  faith  formed  and  subscribed  a  bond  or  covenant  for 
mutual  defence  and  encouragement — probably  the  first  instru- 
ment of  the  kind  in  Scotland.  But  his  movements  were  at 
length  discovered,  and  his  preaching  was  vehemently  denounced 
by  the  alarmed  clergy.  Knox  was  at  once  summoned  to  appear 
before  a  clerical  convention,  to  be  held  in  the  church  of  the 
Blackfriars,  Edinburgh.  But  his  accusers,  never  imagining  that 
he  would  attend,  and  being  not  wholly  sure  of  the  regent's 
support,  wavered,  and  then  conveniently  finding  some  informality 
in  the  summons,  resolved  to  set  it  aside.  At  this  crisis  he  wrote 
his  well-known  letter  to  the  queen  regent;  and  quiet,  earnest, 
and  void  of  all  objurgation  as  it  was,  she  threw  it  from  her 
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contemptuously,  calling  it  "  a  pasquil."  Word  was  now  brought 
him  that  the  English  congregation  at  Geneva  had  chosen  him 
one  of  their  ministers,  and  he  resolved  to  accede  to  their  wishes. 
After  visiting  the  earl  of  Argyle  at  his  fastness  of  Castle  Camp- 
bell, and  preaching  there,  he  left  Scotland  in  July,  1556,  his 
wife  and  family  having  preceded  him;  and  having  joined  them 
at  Dieppe  he  proceeded  to  Geneva,  where  he  remained  the  two 
following  years.  No  sooner  was  it  known  that  he  had  left  the 
kingdom,  than  the  clergy  who  had  deserted  the  diet  against  him 
met  at  Edinburgh,  and  passed  the  usual  sentence  of  condem- 
nation upon  him;  and  because  they  had  not  his  person  to  chain 
to  the  stake,  they  gratified  their  malice  by  causing  him  to  be 
burnt  in  effigy  at  the  cross.  Against  this  sentence  Knox  wrote 
I  sturdy  "Appellation,"  which  he  sent  over  to  the  nobility  and 
tland. 

In  the  midst  of  his  peaceful  life  in  Geneva  he  received  an  invi- 
tation to  return  to  Scotland,  and  his  congregation  consented  to 
his  having  them,  as  they  felt  that  Scotland  must  be  sooner  or 
later  the  scene  of  his  service.  But  at  Dieppe  he  learned  adverse 
tidings  which  sorely  distressed  him,  and  he  sent  a  letter  full  of 
rebuke  and  sorrow  to  the  nobility  who  had  invited  him.  Several 
other  epistles  followed  in  a  similar  strain  of  disappointment  and 
dignified  remonstrance.  Knox  went  back  to  Geneva  in  1558.  At 
this  epoch  the  English  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
made,  commonly  called  the  Geneva  Bible.  Knox  probably  had 
a  hand  in  it,  along  with  Coverdale,  Gilby,  and  others.  This  Geneva 
Iiible  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Geneva  New  Testament, 
which  was  published  three  years  earlier,  Whittingham,  Calvin's 
brother-in-law,  being  most  probably  the  translator.  Then  and 
there  too,  he  published  his  "  First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against 
the  monstrous  regiment  of  women,"  a  vehement  defence  of  what 
is  termed  the  Salique  law,  in  reference  at  least  to  France, 
and  which  allows  no  female  to  reign.  Knox  admits  his  "rude 
vehemency  and  inconsidered  affirmation"  in  this  tractate,  but 
held  to  tlie  main  principle  contended  for.  Meanwhile,  changes 
favourable  to  the  Reformation  were  taking  place  in  Scotland; 
the  protestants  had  grown  in  numbers  and  influence ;  the  fruits 
of  Knox's  former  visit,  and  of  his  letters  from  Dieppe,  were  becom- 
ing more  and  more  apparent;  the  nobility  wished  to  advance  the 
cause,  and  subscribed  a  mutual  bond.  Persecution  indeed  broke 
out,  formal  complaints  were  made  to  the  regent  to  correct  eccle- 
siastical abuses  ;  electric  clouds  were  gathering  from  all  parts  of 
the  heavens  ;  and  as  a  resolute  struggle  was  impending,  Knox 
was  invited  over,  and  sailing  from  Dieppe  on  the  22nd  of  April, 
he  landed  at  Leith  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1559. 

No  sooner  was  Knox's  arrival  known  than,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  panic-stricken  clergy,  he  was  proclaimed  an  outlaw, 
in  virtue  of  the  former  sentence  pronounced  against  him.  Going 
north  to  Dundee,  he  joined  with  the  protestants  who  had  there 
assembled  in  great  numbers  and  proceeded  with  them  to  Perth, 
where  he  thundered  against  image-worship  and  the  idolatry  of 
the  mass.  The  discourse  being  finished  and  the  audience  quietly 
dispersing,  a  priest  uncovered  an  ornate  altar  and  prepared  to 
celebrate  mass.  A  boy  uttered  some  words  of  juvenile  disappro- 
bation, and  the  priest  struck  him.  The  youth  pitched  a  stone 
at  his  castigator,  and  it  broke  one  of  the  images  on  the  altar. 
The  fracture  of  the  image  was  as  the  spark  that  suddenly 
creates  an  explosion.  The  onlookers  were  roused,  and  without 
a  moment's  thought,  rushed  on  altar  and  images  and  demolished 
them.  The  tumult  grew  as  the  mob  maddened — religious 
houses  were  pulled  down,  and  all  pictures  and  images  di-fuccd. 
This  demolition,  so  often  misrepresented,  Knox  distinctly 
ascribes  to  the  "rascal  multitude."  The  queen  regent  looked 
on  this  riot  as  a  serious  rebellion,  and  mustered  an  army  to 
qnell  it,  but  the  protestants  aware  of  her  ultimate  designs  levied 
a  host  in  self-defence.  An  opportune  treaty  prevented  any 
hostile  conflict.  The  "  lords  of  the  congregation,"  finding  from 
various  circumstances  that  the  regent  was  not  to  be  trusted, 
were  alarmed  into  activity.  Knox  would  not  be  silenced,  and 
going  to  St.  Andrews,  he  preached  so  effectively  that  the  popish 
worship  was  peacefully  abolished,  and  the  churches  stripped  of 
what  were  held  to  be  idols  or  idolatrous  symbols.  Other  parts 
of  the  country  imitated  St.  Andrews,  but  not  so  peacefully; 
many  fine  edifices  were  demolished,  and  many  valuable  works  of 
art  perished  in  the  surge  and  fury  of  the  popular  revolution. 
^  hen  the  army  of  the  congregation  with  which  Knox  had  been 
at  Cupar  Moor,  where  they  lay  face  to  face  with  the  regent's 
forces,  reached  Edinburgh;  the  Reformer,  who  was  still  with 


them,  preached  on  the  day  of  their  entrance  in  the  church  of 
St.  Giles,  and  next  day  in  the  church  of  the  Abbey.  The 
inhabitants  immediately  met  and  elected  him  their  minister,  and 
Knox  complying  with  the  call  commenced  his  labours  in  the 
city.  On  the  approach  of  the  regent's  host  Knox  quitted 
Edinburgh,  made  an  extensive  tour  through  the  country,  and 
preached  in  many  of  the  larger  towns;  "men,"  as  he 
"of  all  sorts  and  conditions  obeying  the  truth."  During  the 
negotiations  for  military  assistance  from  England,  Knox  for  a 
time  conducted  the  greater  part  of  the  correspondence.  These 
negotiations  failed,  and  the  party  of  the  regent,  on  whom 
sentence  of  suspension  had  been  passed  by  a  convention, 
appeared  for  a  season  to  triumph,  and  a  price  was  set  on  the 
Reformer's  head.  But  his  eloquence  cheered  the  despondent 
reformers.  Queen  Elizabeth  at  length  favoured  their  cause,  and 
a  treaty  was  concluded.  The  French  troops  were  dismissed  from 
Scotland,  and  the  English  regiments  that  had  been  sent  down 
marched  back.  The  civil  war,  which  had  lasted  a  year,  was 
thus  concluded,  and  the  congregation  thronged  the  church  of  St. 
Giles,  to  offer  hearty  thanksgiving  to  God.  Parliament  met — 
a  confession  of  faith  was  speedily  drawn  up,  and  on  the  24th  of 
August,  15G0,  the  papal  jurisdiction  was  formally  abolished, 
and  all  penal  laws  in  its  favour  rescinded.  A  book  of  dis- 
cipline was  compiled,  and  the  compilers,  says  Row,  "  took  not 
their  example  from  any  kirk  in  the  world,  no.  not  from  Geneva ; " 
pastors,  doctors,  elders,  and  readers  were  appointed,  and  five 
superintendents  were  set  over  various  provinces.  The  patri- 
mony of  the  church  was  to  be  allotted  to  the  ministry,  schools, 
and  the  poor,  a  scheme  of  division  soon  frustrated  by  the  court 
and  the  greed  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  The  first  meeting  of 
the  general  assembly  of  the  protestant  church  of  Scotland  was 
held  at  Edinburgh  on  the  20th  of  December,  1560. 

No  sooner  had  Queen  Mary  arrived  from  France  in  August, 
1561,  than  she  had  a  long  interview  with  the  stein  reformer, 
after  a  sermon  which  had  galled  her.  She  accused  him  of  many 
things,  and  even  of  effecting  his  ends  by  magical  arts.  With 
her  majesty  he  had  many  meetings,  and  on  one  occasion  which 
was  rather  stormy,  as  he  was  leaving  the  room  he  heard  some 
one  say,  "  He  is  not  afraid  " — at  which,  turning  round,  he  said 
with  a  sarcastic  smile — "Why  should  the  pleasing  face  of  a 
gentlewoman  affray  me  ?  I  have  luiked  in  the  faces  of  mony 
angry  men,  and  yet  have  not  been  affrayed  above  measure." 
"When  the  earl  of  Huntly  took  up  arms  for  the  old  faith  in  the 
North,  he  was  routed  by  the  earl  of  Moray,  and  during  this 
expedition  Knox  went  into  Nithsdale  and  Galloway,  and  laboured 
to  spread  and  consolidate  the  protestant  interest.  At  this  time 
he  was  challenged  by  Quintin  Kennedy,  uncle  to  the  earl  of 
Cassilis,  and  abbot  of  Crossraguel.  The  abbot  proposed  that 
they  should  have  "  familear,  formall,  and  gentill  ressoning,"  to 
which  Knox  assented,  saying,  "  for  assuredly  my  lord — for  so  I 
style  you  by  reason  of  blood,  not  of  office — chiding  and  brawling 
I  utterlie  abhor."  The  disputation  was  held  on  the  28th  Sep- 
tember in  the  house  of  the  provost  of  Maybole.  It  was  tedious 
and  devoid  of  much  interest,  turning  chiefly  upon  the  proof  or 
disproof  of  the  mass,  from  Melchizedec's  offering  of  bread  and 
wine  to  Abraham.  Knox  had  interviews  with  the  queen  on 
various  occasions,  but  neither  menace  nor  flattery  could  move 
him.  Parliament  met,  but  it  had  lost  some  of  its  earnest 
attachment  to  protestantism.  The  preaching  of  Knox  became 
more  stormy  and  vehement ;  his  tongue  was  felt  to  be  a  match 
lor  Mary's  sceptre.  The  queen  having  heard  that  he  had 
preached  about  her  marriage,  summoned  him  into  her  presence, 
and  in  her  petulant  censure  of  him  burst  into  tears.  lie  was 
commanded  to  wait  in  the  ante-room,  and  he  talked  a  few  words 
of  quaint  wisdom  to  the  ladies-in-waiting.  A  riot  having  taken 
place  in  the  chapel  at  Holyrood,  and  Knox  having  sent  a  circular 
to  several  gentlemen  to  attend  at  the  trial  of  the  rioters,  he  fell 
under  the  royal  displeasure,  and  was  summoned  before  an 
extraordinary  meeting  of  the  council  and  nobility.  This  act  on 
his  part  can  only  be  justified  on  the  plea  of  necessity — for  it 
virtually  implies  a  species  of  double  government,  that  is,  anarchy. 
The  queen  would  have  him  fonnd  guilty  of  treason,  and  could 
not  but  exult  over  one  "who  had  made  her  weep."  The  nobility 
at  once  acquitted  the  reformer,  and  "madam  was  disappointed  of 
her  purpose."  In  March,  1564,  Knox,  who  had  been  three  years 
a  widower,  and  was  now  on  the  verge  of  sixty,  married  Margaret 
Stewart,  daughter  of  Lord  Oehiltree — his  lordship  being  a  de- 
scendant of  Robert,  duke  of  Albany,  second  son  of  King  Robert 
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1 1.     Popish  writers  aver  that  he  gained  the  young  lady's  heart 
by  witchcraft,  for  she  was  little  more  than  twenty.    Xicol  Burne 
describes  him  as  going  to  Lord  Ochiltree"s  mansion  ''not  lyke  an 
auld  decrepit  priest,  as  he  was,  but  lyke  as  he  had  been  ane  of 
the  braid-royal,  with  his  bendis  of  taft'etie  feschnit  with  golden  rings 
and  precious  stanes."     The  union  appears  to  have  been  a  happy 
one.      The  marriage  of  the  queen  with  Darnley  soon  followed. 
Knox's  tongue  gave  no  little  scandal  on  the  occasion,  and  lie 
was  ordered  in  1565  to  desist  from  preaching.     A  secret  league 
was  formed  in  France  by  the  duke  of  Alva  and  Catherine  de 
Medici  to  extirpate  protestantism,  and  the  queen,  at  the  instigation 
of  her  uncle  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  had  subscribed  to  it.    These 
measures  were  counteracted,  the  unhappy  Rizzio  was  assassinated, 
and  Knox  withdrew  from  Edinburgh.     Tytler's  assertion  that 
Knox  was  "  precognisant  of  the  intended  murder,"  rests  on  no 
sufficient  proof.     The  murder  of  Darnley  soon  followed;  Mary 
wedded  Both  well — resigned  the  crown  in  favour  of  her  son, 
appointing  the  earl  of  Moray  regent  during  his  minority.     On 
the  29th  July  Knox  preached  the  sermon  in  Stirling  at  the 
coronation  of  James  VI.    Under  the  regency  of  Moray  harmony 
subsisted  between  the  church  and  the  court,  and  Knox  carried 
out  as  far  as  he  could  his  various  plans  for  strengthening  the 
protestant  interest,  and  securing  a  liberal  income  to  the  clergy. 
But  the  regent  was  shot  in  Linlithgow,  and  died  23rd  January, 
1570.     The  reformer  was  filled  with  anguish  at  the  event.     He 
had  already  obtained  from  the  regent  a  pardon  for  the  man 
who   had   become  his  assassiu,   and  he   preached  the  funeral 
sermon  before  three  thousand  persons  dissolved  in  tears.      The 
regent's  death,    and  his  numerous  and  pressing  anxieties  dur- 
ing that  critical  period,  preyed  upon  his  health,  and  in  October 
of  the  same  year  he  was  struck  with  apoplexy.     In  a  few  days 
he  recovered  his  speech,  and  was  able  to  preach  again,  but  not 
with   his  wonted  vigour.     The  death  of  the  regent  produced 
disastrous  results,   and  through   the  weakness  of  Lennox  his 
successor,  the  abilities  of  Maitland,  and  the  defection  of  Kirkaldy 
of  Grange,  the  queen's  party  gained  strength,  and  Knox  was 
subjected  to  numberless  annoyances.     His  life  was  often  threat- 
ened, and  an  assassin  fired  into  his  house.     But  his  vindications 
were  open  and  honest;  he  would,  he  says,   "call  a  fig  a  fig,  and 
a  spade  a  spade."     He  left  Edinburgh,  and  took  up  his  abode  in 
St.  Andrews,  still  carrying  on  by  tongue,  pen,  and  counsel,  the 
great  work  to  which  his  life  had  been  devoted.     His  health  was 
feeble,  but  he  still  preached.     James  Melville  in  his  Diary  gives 
the  following  graphic  account  of  Knox's  preaching  and  appear- 
ance at  this  time  : — "  In  the  opening  up  of  his  text,  he  was 
moderat  the  space  of  an  half  houre ;  but  when  he  entered  to 
application,  he  made  me  so  to  grew  and  tremble,  that  I  could  not 
hald  a  pen  to  wryt.     He  was  very  weik.     I  saw  him,  every  day 
of  his  doctrine,  go  hulie  and  fear  (slowly  and  cautiously),  with 
a  furring  of  marticks  about  his  neck,  a  staffe  in  the  ane  hand, 
and  gude,  godlie  Richart  Ballenden,  his  servand,  halden  up  the 
uther  oxter,  from  the  abbey  to  the  parish  kirk,  and,  by  the  said 
Richart,  and  another  servand,  lifted  up  to  the  pulpit,  whar  he 
behovit  to  lean  at  his  first  entrie;  bot,  er  he  haid  done  with  his 
germane,  he  was  sa  active  and  vigorous,  that  he  was  lyk  to  ding 
the  pulpit  in  blads,  and  fiie  out  of  it."     In  January,  1572,  a 
convention  of  the  church  met  at  Leith,  and  to  save  somewhat 
of  the  revenues   of  the   church,  agreed   to  set  up  a  modified 
episcopacy.     It  was  a  compromise  which  Knox  was  too  old  and 
feeble  to  oppose,  and  he  yielded  to  the  necessity.      During  a 
cessation  of  arms  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  denounced 
in  glowing  terms  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  news 
of  which  had  recently  arrived.     Sickness  again  seized  him ;  he 
paid  his  servants'  wages — adding,  it  was  the  last  they  should 
receive  from  him.     Some  friends  coming  in  to  visit  him,  he 
ordered  a  hogshead  of  claret  to  be  pierced  for  them,  and  enjoyed 
their    company.      His   session   met   in    his   chamber,    and  he 
delivered  them  a  farewell   charge.     On   Friday   the  21st,  he 
desired  his  servant  to  order  his  coffin  to  be  made,  and  he  died  on 
Monday,  24th  November,  1572,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his 
age.     Two  days  afterwards  his  body  was  interred  in  St.  Giles. 
The  funeral  was  attended  by  an  immense  concourse  of  people, 
weeping,  and  of  the  resident  nobility  ;  and  as  his  body  was  laid 
in  its  last  resting-place,  the  earl  of  Morton,  who  had  been  newly 
elected  to  the  regency,  pronounced  the  well-known  eulogy,  "  Here 
lies  he  who  never  feared  the  face  of  man."     John  Knox  left  five 
children,  two  sons  by  his  first  wife,  and  three  daughters  by  his 
second  wife.    His  sons  were  educated  at  St.  John's  college,  Cam- 


bridge. Knox's  life  was  a  busy  and  uncertain  one,  yet  he  found 
time  to  write  a  "  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland."  Many 
additional  tracts  were  published  by  him,  as  the  times  demanded, 
and  many  letters  and  exhortations  are  still  extant.  The  reformer 
was  rather  small  in  stature,  and  wore  a  beard  which  reached 
almost  down  to  his  girdle. 

John  Knox  was  made  and  endowed  for  his  age  and  work — 
an  age  of  violence  and  change,  and  a  work  that  must  be  done 
with  no  soft  speech  and  no  gentle  hand.  It  needs  a  brave  heart 
and  a  stout  arm  to  cut  a  pathway  through  a  thicket  of  briars, 
heedless  alike  of  the  avenging  thorn  and  the  pleading  rose-buds. 
Knox,  when  convinced,  was  resolute  even  to  fanaticism,  and 
when  excited  was  plain-spoken  even  to  rudeness.  Neither  queen 
nor  court,  prelate  nor  noble,  was  spared  in  his  fierce  invective, 
which  did  not  always  wait  till  the  most  fitting  opportunity. 
Elegance  and  delicacy  of  language  were  not  common  at  the  period, 
and  would  have  been  disregarded  in  the  tumult.  Knox  was 
as  a  warrior  that  rested  in  his  mail,  for  he  must  ever  be  armed 
either  for  self-defence  or  for  aggression.  Like  another  Elijah, 
-  very  jealous  for  the  Lord  God  of  hosts,"  his  earnest  undaunted 
soul  knew  nothing  but  its  mission  for  church  and  country.  His 
spirit  rose  to  every  crisis,  and  his  voice  rolled  in  tones  of  thun- 
der. His  special  work  was  frequently  that  of  denunciation,  and 
he  was  often  provoked  to  denounce  in  stern  and  defiant  tone. 
He  was  intolerant  of  all  neutrality,  and  himself  never  faltered, 
lHver  wavered,  in  that  fine  of  duty  which  he  had  marked  out 
for  himself.  He  had  not  the  manysidedness  and  geniality  of 
Luther,  nor  the  logical  and  compact  mind  of  Calvin,  nor  the 
learning  and  graces  of  Melancthon  ;  but  he  had  their  zeal,  their 
integrity,  and  disinterested  nobleness  of  soul,  fitting  him  to 
do  his  work  among  a  rough  and  factious  nobility,  and  a  hardy 
and  resolute  people.  He  spoke  and  wrote  in  direct  and  terse 
simplicity,  and  with  far  less  of  uncouthness  and  solecism  than 
might  be  imagined.  Indeed,  one  of  his  ablest  opponents  taunts 
him  with  his  "  southron"  tongue.  He  uses,  as  Dr.  M'Crie 
remarks,  the  English  orthography  of  the  period  in  his  writings, 
and  probably  through  his  residence  in  England  and  on  the  con- 
tinent he  had  lost  the  Scottish  accent  in  great  degree.  Yet 
amid  all  this  sternness  and  energy,  and  though  he  was  fitted  to 
inspire  homage  and  veneration  rather  than  love,  there  were  in 
him  springs  of  affection.  His  heart  grew  to  his  home  and 
household,  and  in  the  bosom  of  family  and  friends  his  dark  face 
was  now  and  then  lighted  up  with  a  playful  or  humorous  smile. 
On  his  death-bed  he  could  be  facetious  for  a  moment  about  his 
newly-broached  pipe  of  wine.  In  short,  he  resembled  the  hills 
of  his  own  fatherland,  which,  with  all  their  rugged  wildness, 
often  conceal  in  their  bosom  green  spots  and  cooling  fountains. 
— (Life  by  Dr.  M'Crie.)— J.  E. 

KNOX,  John,  a  true  patriot  and  genuine  though  unobtru- 
sive benefactor  of  his  country,  was  a  successful  bookseller  in 
the  Strand,  London,  when  a  casual  visit  he  paid  in  1764  to  the 
highlands  of  Scotland,  revealed  to  him  the  lamentably  distressed 
condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  region,  and  prompted  him 
to  seek  a  remedy  for  their  misery.  He  made  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  country  in  a  journey  on  foot,  and  published  the  result 
of  his  inquiries  in  letters,  pamphlets,  and  books.  A  society  was 
formed  in  Edinburgh  to  promote  his  plans,  and  the  Highland 
Society  in  London  took  up  the  matter.  Knox's  chief  proposals 
were  an  inland  navigation  in  the  highlands  by  a  canal  at  Crinan, 
and  the  establishment  of  free  villages  for  fishing  stations  on  the 
sea-coast.  In  the  course  of  twenty-three  years  he  minutely 
explored  the  highland  country  sixteen  times,  spent  many  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  endured  no  few  hardships  by  sea  and  land. 
He  died  at  Dalkeith,  August  1,  1790.  An  edition  of  his  "View 
of  the  British  Empire  with  Proposals,"  &c,  was  published  in 
London  in  2  vols.,  1785,  and  "A  Tour  through  the  Hebrides," 
8vo,  1787.— -R.  H. 

KNOX,  Vicesimus,  an  eminent  divine  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  son  of  the  Rev.  Vicesimus  Knox,  head-master  of  Mer- 
chant Tailors'  school,  Loudon,  was  born  at  Newington  Green, 
Middlesex,  in  1752.  He  obtained  a  fellowship  in  St.  John's 
college,  Oxford,  where  he  particularly  distinguished  himself  by 
his  great  facility  in  Latin  composition.  In  1777  he  published 
anonymously,  "  Essays,  Moral  and  Literary,"  which  met  with  so 
much  success  that  he  republished  them  with  large  additions  in 
1778.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  master  of  Tunbridge 
school,  which  he  conducted  for  thirty-three  years,  holding  also 
the  united  rectories  of  Rumwell  and  Ramsden  Cravs  in  Essex, 
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and  the  ehapelry  of  Shipbourne  in  Kent.  In  1780  he  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Philadelphia.  In  1781  he  published 
a  treatise  on  "  Liberal  Education,"  which  was  well  received, 
and  led  to  some  useful  reforms  in  the  English  universities.  He 
afterwards  published  "  Winter  Evenings,  or  lucubrations  on 
life  and  letters;"  "Sermons  on  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity;" 
'•  Family  Lectures;"  ''Christian  Philosophy;"  "Considerations 
on  the  Nature  and  Efficacy  of  the  Lord's  Supper ; "  and  two 
volumes  of  "  Elegant  Extracts  in  Prose  and  Verse,"  which,  as 
well  as  his  original  writings,  obtained  a  vast  circulation.  Dr. 
Knox  was  distinguished  not  only  as  an  elegant  writer,  but  also 
as  a  popular  preacher;  and  being  a  whig  in  politics,  he  once 
nearly  excited  a  tumult  by  the  indignant  terms  in  which  be 
denounced  the  anti-gallican  war  from  one  of  the  pulpits  in 
Brighton.  If  Fox  had  lived  he  would  have  been  made  a  bishop. 
He  died  at  Tunbridge  in  1821,  having  been  previously  suc- 
ceeded in  the  mastership  of  the  school  by  his  son. — G.  BL. 

KNOX,  William,  a  Scottish  poet,  was  burn  in  1789,  and 
was  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  Roxburghshire.  He  was  educated  at 
the  parish  school  of  Lilliesleaf  and  at  the  grammar-school  of 
Musselburgh,  and  was  then  sent  for  some  time  to  a  lawyer's 
office,  where  he  seems  to  have  acquired  a  taste  for  dissipation 
and  vicious  indulgences.  In  1812  he  commenced  farming 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Langholm  ;  but  his  heart  seems  never 
to  have  been  in  Lis  business,  and  he  was  so  unsuccessful  in  his 
agricultural  operations  that  he  betook  himself  to  literary  pursuits, 
and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  periodicals  of  the  day. 
especially  to  the  /  .He.     lie  was  befriended  by  Sir 

Walter  Scott,  Professor  Wilson,  and  Southey,  who  all  thought 
highly  of  his  poetical  genius.  The  career  of  this  misguided 
and  hapless  poet  was  as  brief  as  it  was  unfortunate.  He 
died  on  the  12th  November,  1825,  in  his  thirty-sixth  year. 
otc  the  "  Lonely  Hearth  ;"  a  Christinas  tale  entitled 
"  Mariamnc  :"'  "A  Visit  to  Dublin;"  "Songs  of  Israel;"  and 
the  '■  Harp  of  Zion  " — I.  T. 

KOBELL,  Ferdinand,  a  pood  German  landscape  painter, 

rn  at  Mannheim  in  1740,  and  was  sent  by  the  Elector 

Karl  Theodor  in  17GS-70  to  Paris,  to  study  his  art;  and  on  his 

return  to  Mannheim  the  elector  appointed  him  his  cabinet  painter. 

In  1793  Kobell  removed  to  Munich,  where  he  died  in  1799.    His 

landscapes  have  great  merit,  and  he  was  also  a  very  industrious 

A  Catalogue  published  by  Baron  von  Stengel  in  1822, 

es  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  prints  by  Kobell. — R.  X.  W. 

I\i  IBELL,  Franz,  the  younger  brother  of  Ferdinand,  bom  at 
Mannheim  in  1749,  was  also  a  landscape  painter  of  merit ;  and 
in  1776  the  same  elector,  Karl  Theodor,  who  befriended  his 
brother,  sent  Franz  to  Pome,  where  he  remained  nine  years. 
His  works  consist  chiefly  of  pen  drawings,  tinted  with  sepia,  and 
he  was  so  industrious  that  they  exceed  it  is  said  ten  thousand 
in  number.  He  died  at  Munich  in  1822.  A  memoir  of  him  by 
his  friend  Spcth,  the  accomplished  writer  on  Italian  art,  was 
inserted  in  the  German  Kunstblatt  of  that  year. — P.  X.  W. 

KOCH,  Christoph  Wilhelmvon,  a  celebrated  historical 
and  political  writer,  was  born,  9th  May,  1737,  at  Buchsweibr, 
Alsatia,  which  at  that  time  formed  part  of  the  principality 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt.  Carefully  educated  by  his  father  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  university  of  Strasburg,  where  he  studied  law  under 
the  celebrated  Schopflin,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  so  much 
that  he  became  his  master's  assistant  in  his  literary  labours. 
The  "  Historia  Zaringo-Badensis,"  which  goes  under  Sehcg  Sin's 
name,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  volume,  was  written  by 
who  likewise  completed  his  master's  "Alsatia  Diplomatics " 
and  "Alsatiearum  Rerum  Scriptores."  After  the  death  of 
Schopflin,  Koch,  although  he  did  not  at  once  succeed  him  in  his 
chair,  continued  his  lectures,  and  excelled  as  a  most  efficient  and 
highly  popular  teacher  of  history  and  politics.  He  was  even 
created  a  knight  of  the  empire  by  Joseph  II.  In  1789  he  was 
sent  to  Paris  by  the  Alsatian  protestants  in  order  to  defend  their 
political  and  religious  rights,  a  task  in  which  he  eminently  suc- 
ceeded. He  was  then  chosen  a  member  of  the  legislative  assembly, 
in  which,  by  his  steady  opposition  to  the  reigning  party,  he  made 
himself  so  obnoxious  that  he  was  imprisoned  for  eleven  months. 
After  an  agitated  period  of  public  life  he  was  glad  to  return  to 
Strasburg,  where  be  exclusively  devoted  himself  to  his  literary 
its,  and  in  1810  was  appointed  rector  of  the  university 
which  owed  him  so  many  and  great  obligations.  He  died  on  the 
29th  October,  1813.  Among  his  works  we  note  his  "Tableau 
des  Revolutions  de  l'Europe,"  his  "Abrege  de  l'histoire  des 
vol  hi. 


trails  de  pais  depuis  la  pais  de  Westphalie,"  and  his  "  Tables 
Genealogiques  des  maisons  souveraines  de  Test  ct  du  nord  de 
l'Europe."  Xew  and  corrected  editions  of  these  works  have  been 
published  by  his  most  distinguished  pupil,  Schull. —  (See  Life  of 
Koch  by  Sehweighanser.) — K.  E. 

KOCH,  Joseph  Anton,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
modern  German  landscape  painters,  was  born  in  17G8  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Augsburg,  where  he  was  placed  with  a  land- 
;  tinter  by  Bishop  Umgelder,  vicar-general  of  that  city. 
The  same  patron  sent  him  afterwards  to  the  academy  of  Stutt- 
gardt.  Koch  went  when  still  young  to  Rome,  where  be  married 
a  Roman  girl  and  settled;  and  he  was  long  the  centre  of  German 
art-society  in  the  Eternal  city.  He  died  there,  12th  January, 
1839.  He  loved  the  genuine  and  poetical  landscape,  and  often 
composed  himself  the  scenes  be  painted.  He  executed  many 
tine  alpine  views  taken  during  his  summer  vacations.  There 
are  also  many  figure  subjects  by  him.  His  works  are  generally 
excellent ;  his  weakest  point  being  colour.  He  painted  in  fresco 
as  well  as  oil ;  in  the  Villa  Massiini  are  some  fresco  illustrations 
of  Dante  by  him.  He  was  also  an  etcher  of  considerable  skill, 
and  among  his  works  of  this  class  are  twenty-four  plates  illus- 
trating the  Argonautic  expedition,  from  original  designs  by 
Carstens. — (Nagler,  Kvnstler  Lexicon.') — R.  X.  W. 

*  KOCK  (Charles)  Paxil  be,  who  has  been  called  "the 
Smollett  of  France,"  was  bora  at  Passy  les  Pairs  on  the  21st 
of  .May,  1794.  His  father,  a  Dutch  banker  who  had  settled 
in  Paris,  was  patronized  by  Dumonriez,  fought  at  Valmy  and 
Jemappes,  reached  the  grade  of  colonel  in  the  French  army, 
and  was  guillotined  at  the  close  of  1793.  Madame  De  Kock 
narrowly  escaped  a  similar  fate,  and  the  novelist  was  a  posthu- 
mous child.  As  a  boy  he  was  observing  and  studious  till  he 
read  the  novels  of  Pigault-le-Bmn,  whose  successor  in  French 
fiction  he  became.  At  fifteen  he  was  placed  in  a  banking  house, 
which  he  had  to  leave  when  he  perpetrated  the  crime  of  writing 
a  novel,  his  first  one,  and  published  at  his  own  expense.  For 
his  second  novel  he  could  not  find  a  publisher,  and  he  betook 
himself  to  dramatic  composition,  in  which,  as  in  fiction,  he  has 
been  very  prolific.  His  earliest  theatrical  pieces  were  melo- 
dramas and  historical  spectacles ;  he  gained  a  name,  and  the 
publishers  accepted  his  novels.  They  were  of  the  school  of 
Pigault-le-Bnxn  ;  but  with  the  broad,  lively,  realistic  treatment 
of  his  master,  Paul  de  Kock  united  an  occasional  pathos, 
delicacy,  and  even  ethical  severity  of  aim  to  which  Pigault-h- 
Brun  was  a  stranger.  Resembling  Smollett  in  his  frequent 
coarseness  and  love  of  the  ludicrous,  Paul  de  Kock  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  Scotch  novelist  in  the  creation  of  character. 
Paul  de  Kock's  want  the  strong  individuality  of  Smollett's  best 
characters,  and  are  for  the  most  part  types  of  classes,  not  living 
and  breathing  realities.  In  his  innumerable  fictions,  however, 
the  surface  life  of  contemporary  Fiance,  apart  from  the  deeper 
and  stronger  characteristics  of  the  national  existence,  is  photo- 
graphed with  great  clearness  and  vivacity ;  nor  in  the  midst 
of  much  that  is  prurient,  indelicate,  and  justly  condcmnahle. 
will  the  charitable  critic  fail  to  note  a  keen  appreciation  of 
nature  as  contrasted  with  the  artificial  life  of  great  cities,  and 
an  instinctive  regard  for  the  manly  and  honourable.  If  in  his 
descriptions  Paul  de  Kock  is  often  immoral,  the  same  epithet 
cannot  be  applied  to  bis  general  tendencies  as  a  writer;  he  has 
not,  like  some  of  his  countrymen  and  contemporaries,  invested 
wrong-doing  with  a  sentimental  halo ;  in  his  novels  vice  is 
punished  and  virtue  rewarded  in  the  good  old  wholesome 
manner.  His  style  is  easy  and  unaffected,  but  his  compositions, 
rapidly  thrown  oft',  have  been  far  too  numerous  for  his  per- 
manent fame.  An  appeal  in  his  behalf,  when  in  spite  of  his 
literary  industry  he  had  fallen  into  distressed  circumstances, 
was  made  many  years  ago  to  the  English  public  by  the  late 
Count  d'Orsay,  and  fairly  responded  to.  "Andre  le  Savoyard," 
"  Le  Barbier  de  Paris,"  and  "  Frere  Jacques,"  may  be  cited  as 
good  specimens  of  his  powers.  Since  1834  three  voluminous 
editions  of  his  collective  writings  have  been  published. — F.  E. 

KOELCSEY,  Ferekoz,  a  Hungarian  writer  distinguished  as 
one  of  the  earnest  band  of  talented  men  who,  after  1790,  rather 
created  than  restored  their  national  literature.  It  was  in  L790 
that  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  I. 
II.,  much  to  the  grief  of  the  protestants,  who  feared  that  liberty 
would  be  restricted  and  pn  gn  ss  impeded.  Happily  these  fears 
were  disappointed.  In  that  same  year  1  790.  Ferencz  or  Francis 
Kolcsey  was  born  at  a  town  called  Szu-Demeter  in  Transylvania. 
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His  parents  were  protestants,  and  sent  him  at  an  early  age 
to  Debreczin  to  school.  There  he  made  such  progress  in  his 
classical  studies,  that  while  a  mere  youth  he  translated  the  first 
book  of  the  Iliad  into  Hungarian  hexameters.  Contrary  to  the 
general  feeling  at  Debreczin,  Kolcsey  entered  with  enthusiasm 
into  the  project  of  Kazinczy  to  reform  the  Hungarian  language 
(see  Kaziuczt),  and  declared  himself  his  disciple.  At  first 
he  cultivated  poetry,  and  contributed  some  pieces  to  a  periodical 
called  the  Transylvanian  3fuseum,  which  were  regarded  as  indi- 
cative of  future  eminence.  Having  resolved  to  follow  the  legal 
profession,  his  studies  were  directed  accordingly,  and  in  1S09 
he  received  an  appointment  at  Pesth  as  a  notary.  His  literary 
habits  brought  him  there  into  contact  with  some  men  of  emi- 
nence ;  but  his  biographers  state  that  he  was  by  no  means  partial 
to  society.  In  1817  he  wrote  and  published  in  one  of  the  jour- 
nals a  satirical  poem,  and  some  other  pieces  characterized  by 
considerable  severity,  which  alienated  some  of  his  friends,  and 
for  a  time  put  a  period  to  his  literary  labours.  A  few  years 
later  he  started  a  new  periodical  in  connection  with  Szemere, 
and  for  that  he  wrote  some  of  his  best  critical  papers.  In  1829 
he  began  to  take  part  in  political  affairs,  at  which  time  he  was 
chief  notary  at  Szatmar.  This  led  to  his  appointment  iu  1832 
as  deputy  for  the  county  of  Szatmar  at  the  Hungarian  diet. 
He  was  of  the  liberal  party  in  his  politics,  and  by  his  zeal,  energy, 
and  eloquence  he  soon  won  the  chief  place  as  the  leader  of  his 
party.  In  1S38,  when  Wesselenyi  and  Kossuth  were  thrown 
into  prison,  the  defence  of  Wesselenyi  was  undertaken  by  Kolcsey, 
although  without  success.  Only  a  few  days  after  the  brilliant 
display  of  oratory  he  then  made,  he  suddenly  died,  August  24, 
1838,  at  Pesth.  His  works  were  collected  and  published  after 
his  death  at  Pesth,  in  five  volumes,  with  an  introduction,  con- 
taining some  valuable  information  respecting  the  author.  His 
"  Diary  of  the  Diet  at  Pesth  from  1832  to  1836"  was  published 
in  1848.  His  works  consist  of  poems,  critiques,  tales,  philo- 
sophical papers,  and  miscellaneous  papers,  and  are  very  much 
admired  for  their  varied  excellencies. — B.  H.  C. 

KOEXIG,  Fkiedrich,  one  of  the  inventors  of  the  first 
practically  successful  printing-machine,  was  born  at  Eisleben  on 
the  17th  of  April,  1775,  and  died  at  Oberzell  on  the  17th  of 
January,  1833.  He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  and  small  land- 
owner. He  served  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years  to  the  art  of 
printing  at  Leipsic,  and  during  that  period  found  time  to  study 
literature  and  science,  and  to  attend  lectures  at  the  university. 
From  1795  till  about  1797  he  was  employed  as  a  printer  in 
various  parts  of  Germany.  Having  inherited  a  small  patri- 
mony, he  established  a  printing-office  in  his  native  town,  but  the 
undertaking  proved  unsuccessful.  For  many  years  he  laboured 
to  contrive  the  means  of  printing  by  machinery,  and  had,  in  con- 
junction with  his  friend  and  coadjutor  Bauer,  devised  an  inven- 
tion for  that  purpose  about  1806;  but  he  was  long  baffled 
in  his  attempts  to  put  it  in  practice  by  the  difficulty  of  finding 
any  capitalist  able  and  willing  to  pay  the  expense.  Having  at 
length  visited  England  in  pursuit  of  this  object,  he  was  furnished 
with  the  necessary  funds  by  the  well-known  printers,  Bensley, 
Woodfall,  and  Richard  Taylor.  The  first  patent  of  Konig  and 
Bauer  was  obtained  in  1810,  for  a  machine  in  which  the  paper 
was  pressed  against  the  type  by  a  flat  platen,  as  in  the  com- 
mon printing-press ;  and  that  machine  was  put  in  operation  in 
the  course  of  the  same  year.  Their  last  and  most  important 
patent,  that  of  1811,  was  for  a  machine  in  which  the  paper  was 
pressed  against  the  types  by  a  revolving  cylinder.  This  machine 
may  be  considered  as  the  parent  of  all  the  successful  printing- 
machines  which  have  since  been  invented;  for  although  they 
have  been  greatly  varied,  and  improved  in  many  respects,  its 
essential  principle  is  found  in  them  all.  By  subsequent  patents 
Konig  and  Bauer  secured  various  improvements  in  their  machine. 
In  1814  occurred  one  of  the  most  memorable  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  printing — a  machine  on  the  principle  of  Konig  and  Bauer's 
invention,  of  unprecedented  size  and  power,  having  been  erected 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  Times,  the  number  of  which  for  the 
14th  of  November  in  that  year  was  the  first  newspaper  printed 
by  steam-power.  From  that  time  forth  the  art  of  printing  by 
machinery  made  rapid  progress,  and  has  of  late  years  attained 
an  enormous  extension.  Konig  and  Bauer  having  a  few  years 
afterwards  surrendered  their  English  patents  to  their  partner 
Bensley,  went  to  Bavaria,  and  established  a  manufactory  of 
printing-machines  in  a  building  at  Oberzell,  near  Wurzburg, 
which  had  formerly  been  a  convent.     It  is  gratifying  to  know 


that  this  undertaking  succeeded,  and  that  the  inventors  of  the 
printing-machine  were  rewarded  by  a  prosperity  which  rarely 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  benefactors  of  manldnd — W.  J.  M.  P. 

KOERNER,  Karl  Thkodok,  a  distinguished  German  poet, 
born  at  Dresden,  September  23,  1791.  He  received  a  most  care- 
ful education,  and  gave  early  promise  of  future  distinction.  For 
two  years  he  frequented  the  mining  academy  at  Freiberg,  whence 
he  proceeded  to  the  university  of  Leipsic  in  order  to  devote 
himself  to  law.  About  the  same  time  he  published  the  first 
collection  of  his  poems,  under  the  modest  title  of  "Knospeu" 
(Buds).  These  were  of  course  very  insignificant  juvenile  pro- 
ductions. At  Leipsic  his  unrestrained  imagination  led  him  into 
errors,  which  caused  his  father  to  send  him  to  Berlin.  Here  a 
severe  illness  interrupted  the  course  of  his  studies,  and  without 
completing  them  he  went  to  Vienna  where  he  brought  out  some 
slight  comedies  with  surprising  success;  and  in  1812  was 
appointed  on  flattering  terms  poet  to  the  burgtheater.  These 
comedies  were  soon  followed  by  the  more  ambitious  dramas, 
"  Toni"  and  "  Hedwig,"  and  by  the  tragedy  of  "  Zriny,"  which 
responded  to  the  feelings  of  the  day,  and  was  hailed  with  almost 
universal  applause.  At  the  same  time  he  contracted  an  engage- 
ment with  an  accomplished  young  lady,  and  everything  augured 
well  for  the  future  career  of  the  youthful  poet,  when  in  1813 
the  war  of  liberation  broke  out,  and  Korner  was  led  by  his 
ardent  patriotism  to  join  the  celebrated  volunteer  corps  of  Major 
von  Liitzow.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  so  much  by  his 
ability  and  bravery  that  Liitzow  made  him  his  aid-de-camp. 
In  a  skirmish  with  the  French  near  Kitzen  he  was  wounded, 
and  with  great  difficulty  escaped  from  being  taken  prisoner. 
After  having  recovered  from  his  wounds  he  hastened  back  to  his 
corps,  and  soon  after  was  mortally  wounded  at  Gadebusch,  near 
Schwerin,  on  26th  August,  1813,  where  he  was  buried  under  a 
venerable  old  oak.  The  spot  was  presented  to  his  father  by  the 
grand-duke  of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  and  both  the  sister  and 
father  of  the  poet  found  their  resting-place  beside  him.  As  a 
poet  Korner  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  spiritual  son  of 
Schiller,  his  father's  intimate  friend ;  only  his  war  songs,  com- 
posed during  the  campaign,  show  a  greater  originality,  and  have 
won  for  him  the  surname  of  the  German  Tyrta}us.  Set  to 
music  by  Weber,  they  have  for  a  long  time  ranked  among  the 
favourite  songs  of  the  youth  of  Germany.  They  were  published 
in  a  collective  form  by  the  poet's  father,  under  the  title  of 
"Lever  und  Schwert."  Korner' s  complete  works  were  edited 
by  Streckfuss,  Berlin,  1834. — (See  Life  of '  Theodor  Korner  by 
F.  W.  Lehmann,  1819,  and  by  H.  A.  Erhard,  1821.)— K.  E. 

KONING  or  KOXTXCK,  Philip  de:  this  excellent  painter 
and  pupil  of  Rembrandt  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1619.  He 
completely  acquired  the  colouring  and  tone  of  his  master,  and 
applied  them  with  great  skill,  especially  to  landscape  painting, 
though  he  did  not  restrict  himself  to  that  class  of  art ;  there  are 
religious  pieces  and  portraits  by  De  Koning,  and  in  the  latter 
branch  he  had  a  great  reputation  in  his  time.  It  is  not  impro- 
1k.  le  that  some  of  the  landscapes  as  well  as  the  portraits  of  De 
Koning  pass  as  the  works  of  his  master.  He  died  at  Amsterdam 
in  1689.  Two  magnificent  landscapes  by  him,  extensive  views, 
were  exhibited  at  Manchester  in  1857. — R.  X.  W. 

KOPERXICUS  (Copernicus),  Xicolas,  a  celebrated  astro- 
nomer, was  born  near  the  old  gate  of  Thorn  in  Prussia  on  the 
19th  February,  1473.  It  is  stated  by  Zernecke  (Chronique  de 
Thorn,  Berlin,  1727)  that  his  father  was  a  peasant;  but  the 
prevalent  opinion  is  that  he  was  a  surgeon  belonging  to  a  family 
of  some  note,  and  that  his  uncle  by  his  mother's  side  was  Lucas 
Waisselrode,  bishop  of  Ermeland.  After  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  Greek  and  Latin  under  his  father's  roof,  he  studied  philosophy 
and  medicine  at  the  university  of  Cracow,  and  took  the  dour,  e 
of  doctor  of  medicine,  with  the  view  of  practising  the  medical 
art ;  but  his  early  passion  for  mathematics  and  astronomy 
induced  him  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  scientific  pursuits. 
The  fame  of  Purhachius  and  Regiomontanus,  the  two  great 
astronomers  of  the  day,  inflamed  his  passion  for  astronomy ;  and 
after  attending  a  course  of  mathematics  under  Albert  Brudzi 
he  went  to  Italy  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  these  distinguished 
individuals.  He  accordingly  set  out  in  1496;  and  when  he 
reached  Bologna,  he  availed  himself  of  the  lectures  of  Domi- 
nico  Maria,  professor  of  astronomy,  and  observed  there  the 
occultation  of  Aldebaran  by  the  moon.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome 
Copernicus  was  warmly  received  by  Regiomontanus,  and  was 
appointed  to  a  chair  of  mathematics  in  that  city.    On  his  return 
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to  Prussia  after  a  residence  of  some  years  in  the  Eternal  city,  he 
•was  appointed  a  canon  in  the  chapter  of  Franenberg  by  his  uncle, 
the  bishop  of  Warmia,  and  was  also  chosen  archdeacon  of  the 
church  of  St.  John  in  Thorn  by  the  votes  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
His  principal  residence,  however,  was  in  the  bailliage  of  Allen- 

at  Frauenbcrg,  in  one  of  the  houses  belonging  to  the 
sixteen  canons.  In  this  house  are  still  to  be  seen  the  openings 
in  the  walls  of  his  apartment,  through  which  he  observed  the 
meridian  transits  of  the  planets,  and  there  are  preserved  at  the 

place  the  fragments  of  a  hydraulic  machine  like  that  at 
Marly,  which  he  had  erected  to  supply  the  place  and  the  houses 
of  the  canons  with  the  water  of  an  adjacent  rivulet.  As  the 
nephew  of  the  bishop,  duties  of  a  different  kind  were  here  ini- 

upon  him.  In  managing  the  temporalities  of  the  bishopric 
and  defending  its  rights  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Teutonic 
knights,  he  was  involved  in  harassing  disputes,  and  exhibited 
in  the  discharge  of  these  duties  high  administrative  powers  and 
great  firmness  of  purpose,  which  enabled  him  to  triumph  over 
his  opponents.  AYhen  thus  freed  from  the  turmoils  of  his  eccle- 
siastical position,  he  devoted  his  time  to  the  performance  of  his 
clerical  duties,  to  medical  attendance  upon  the  poor,  and  to  the 
prosecution  of  his  favourite  pursuits.  Having  discussed  the 
astronomical  theories  of  the  day  with  the  most  distiii. 
astronomers,  he  was  greatly  perplexed  with  their  variety  and 
discordance.  While  the  Egyptians  made  the  sun  and  the  earth 
two  separate  centres — the  former  carrying  round  it  Venus  and 
Mercury,  while  the  latter  was  the  centre  of  all  the  other  plane- 
tary orbits,  and  even  of  the  sun  himself,  to  which  Mercury  and 
Venus  were  merely  satellites — Apollonius  made  the  sun  the 
centre  of  the  planetary  system  which  revolved  round  the  earth. 
Comparing  these  hypotheses  with  the  celestial  phenomena,  and 
adopting  the  idea  of  Philolaus  that  the  sun,  and  not  the  earth, 
was  the  centre  of  the  system,  he  was  led  to  adopt  the  true  plane- 
tary or  Copernican  system,  which  all  subsequent  observations 
have  combined  to  establish.  Although  the  Church  of  Pome  sub- 
sequently denounced  this  doctrine  as  a  heresy  when  maintained 
by  Galileo,  yet  the  Cardinal  Nicolas  Schonberg,  bishop  of  Capua, 
and  Tydeman  Gyse,  bishop  of  Culm,  urged  Copernicus  to  publish 
■0  account  of  his  system.  The  new  opinions,  however,  had  not 
commanded  the  assent  of  the  public.  Regarded  as  chimerical 
by  some,  and  heretical  by  others,  Copernicus  deemed  it  prudent 
to  withhold  his  opinions  from  public  criticism.  It  certainly 
required  either  much  knowledge  or  strong  faith  to  believe  that  the 
earth,  neither  felt  nor  seen  to  move,  had  two  motions — one  round 
its  axis,  and  the  other  round  the  sun — and  that  the  sun,  never  at 
rest,  was  actually  a  fixture  in  space.  Although  his  great  work 
'•  De  Orbium  Celestium  Revolutionibus"  was  finished  in  1530  in 
the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  yet  it  was  not  till  1540  that 
he  allowed  his  friends  to  bring  his  hypothesis  gradually  before 
the  public.  In  1539  G.  J.  Rheticus,  professor  of  mathematics, 
of  Wittenberg,  resigned  his  chair  in  order  to  study  the  subject 
under  Copernicus  himself;  and  in  the  following  year  he  published 
at  Dantzic  an  account  of  the  new  system  under  the  disguise  of 
a  young  student  of  mathematics;  and  finding  that  the  work  was 
not  unfavourably  received,  he  published  a  second  edition,  with 
his  own  name,  entitled  "  De  Libris  Revolutionum  Nic  Copernici 
Narratio  prima,  per  M.  G.  J.  Rheticum," Basiliaj,  loll.  In  the 
same  year  the  Copernican  system  was  noticed  in  tin:  most  flat- 
tering manner  by  Erasmus  Rheinhold,  in  an  edition  of  Purba- 
cliius'  work  on  the  Planets,  and  Copernicus  was  alluded  to  as  a 
second  Ptolemy  destined  to  restore  the  degenerate  science  of  the 
age.  Thus  encouraged  by  the  favourable  reception  of  his  opinions, 
he  confided  the  manuscript  of  his  work  to  his  friend  Rheticus.  who 
published  it  in  1543  under  the  following  remarkable  title : — 
"Nicolai  Copernici  Torinensis  de  Revolutionibus  Orbium  Celes- 
tium lib.  vi.  Habes  in  hoc  opere,  studiose  Lector,  motus  stellarum 
turn  fixarum  quam  erraticarum,  turn  ex  veteribus,  turn  etiam  ex 

bus  observationibus  institutos,  et  novis  insuper  ct  admira- 
bilibns  hypothesibus  ornatos.  Habes  etiam  tabulas  expeditis- 
simas  ex  quibus  eosdem,  ad  quodvis  tempus,  quam  facillime 
calculari  poteris.  Igitur  Erne,  Lege,  Fruere."  Apud  Jo.  Reticum, 
Norimberga:,  in  folio,  15  13. 

This  great  work  was  published  at  the  expense  of  Cardinal 
Schonberg,  and  dedicated  to  Pope  Paul  III.,  a  member  of  the 
Fumese  family,  who  held  the  pontificate  from  1534  to  1550. 
Iu  an  introductory  address,  <i<I  Leclorem,  "'on  the  hypotheses  of 
his  work,"  Copernicus  propitiates  such  of  his  readers  as  may 
be  alarmed  at  their  novelty,  by  assuring  them  "  that  it  is  not 


necessary  that  these  hypotheses  should  be  true,  nor  even  pro- 
bable, and  that  only  one  thing  is  necessary,  that  they  show  the 
calculus  to  be  iu  accordance  with  observation."  Under  the  same 
desire  to  satisfy  the  pope,  he  boldly  alludes  to  the  hostility  to 
which  his  opinions  will  expose  him.  "I  have  preferred, 
he,  "dedicating  my  lucubrations  to  your  Holiness  rather  than  to 
any  other  person,  because  in  the  very  remote  corner  of  the  world 
in  which  I  live,  you  are  so  distinguished  by  your  rank  and  your 
love  of  learning  and  mathematics,  that  you  will  easily  i 
tin'  virulence  of  slander,  notwithstanding  the  proverb  that  there 
is  no  remedy  against  the  wound  of  the  sycophant."  And  "should 
there  be  any  babblers  who,  ignorant  of  all  mathi  mattes,  presume 
to  judge  of  those  things,  on  account  of  some  passages  of  scripture 
wrested  to  their  own  purpose,  and  dare  to  blame  and  cavil  at 
my  work,  I  will  not  scruple  to  hold  their  judgment  in  contempt 
.  .  .  .  Mathematics  arc  written  for  mathematicians ;  and 
I  am  much  mistaken  if  such  men  will  not  regard  my  labours  as 
conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  the  ecclesiastical  republic  over 
which  your  Holiness  presides." 

The  first  printed  copy  of  the  work  was  received  by  Rheticus, 
when  its  author  was  attacked  with  a  severe  illness,  from  which 
he  never  recovered.  Though  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed  the  most 
perfect  health,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  with  dysentery,  followed 
by  a  paralysis  of  the  right  side,  which  caused  a  loss  of  m 
and  mental  aberration.  In  this  condition  he  continued  for 
several  days,  and  on  the  very  day  on  which  he  died  a  copy  of 
his  work  was  sent  to  him  by  Rheticus.  It  was  placed  in  his 
hands,  but  he  knew  not  what  it  was.  The  great  soul  which  had 
inspired  it  was  making  its  escape  from  its  tabernacle  of  clay, 
which  it  quitted  on  the  24th  May,  1543,  when  Copernicus  had 
overpassed  by  some  months  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  in  the  history  of  science,  that  while 
Copernicus  was  establishing  a  system  of  the  world  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  faith  of  the  catholic  church,  he  was  an  enemy 
of  the  great  reformation  which  Luther  was  accomplishing  in 
Germany.  In  152G  he  signed  an  edict  issued  by  Maurice,  bishop 
of  Lrmeland,  against  the  great  reformer ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
the  diocese  of  Ermeland,  enlightened  by  the  discoveries  of  Coper- 
nicus, was  the  last  of  the  surrounding  provinces  to  embrace  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 

Besides  his  great  work,  "  De  Revolutionibus,  &c,  Copernici," 
published  at  Wittenberg  in  1542,  a  treatise  on  trigonometry, 
under  the  title  of  "De  Lateribus  et  Angulis  Triangulorum,"  and 
another  entitled  "Theophylastici  Scholastics  Simocattse  Epistolse 
morales,  rurales,  et  amatori.T,  cum  versione  Latina."  Professor 
Grant,  in  his  History  of  Physical  Astronomy,  has  stated  that 
Copernicus  seems  to  have  had  the  earliest  notion  of  the  principle 
of  gravitation.  He  remarked  that  the  parts  of  matter  had  a 
natural  tendency  to  congregate  together  and  form  themselves 
into  spheres,  and  that  the  constant  tendency  of  bodies  towards 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  was  merely  a  sensible  manifestation  of 
this  inherent  quality  of  matter. 

In  152G,  after  Copernicus  had  left  Rome,  he  was  consulted  on 
the  reformation  of  the  calendar.  Paul  Middelburg,  bishop  of 
Fossombrona,  who  presided  over  the  council  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  corresponded  with  Copernicus  on  the  subject;  but  though 
he  seems  to  have  declined  taking  any  part  in  the  matter,  he 
mentions  in  his  dedication  to  Paul  III.,  that  after  he  received 
the  application  from  the  bishop,  lie  set  himself  to  determine  the 
length  of  the  year  and  of  the  months,  and  the  other  motions  of 
the  sun  and  moon  that  were  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

Copernicus  is  said  to  have  been  buried  without  any  mark 
of  distinction  above  his  grave;  but  in  1581  Bishop  Cromer,  the 
historian  of  Poland,  erected  a  small  monument  over  it,  with  a 
Latin  epitaph. 

Early  in  the  present  century  the  Society  of  Sciences  at  Warsaw 
sent  a  deputation  to  Frauenburg  to  search  for  memorials  of  their 

ished  countryman.  They  found  his  house  in  the  : 
sion  of  a  Lutheran  pastor,  and  learned  that  about  nineteen  years 
ago  some  verses  in  Copernicus'  own  handwriting  had  been  pasted 
on  the  chimney-piece,  but  were  carried  off  by  a  pastor  who  had 
left  the  place.  The  name  and  arms  of  the  astronomer,  painted 
in  colours  on  a  pane  of  glass,  had  also  been  taken  away  about 
the  same  time.  The  neighbouring  tower,  in  which  Copernicus 
made  his  observations,  was  then  used  as  a  receptacle  for  prison- 
ers. As  he  had  been  chancellor  of  the  chapter,  the  deputation 
supposed  that  he  must  have  been  buried  under  the  altar  in  the 
cathedral  church  attached  to  that  office,  and  they  accordingly 


found  near  this  spot  a  gravestone  partly  covered  by  a  marble 
balustrade  which  surrounded  the  altar.  Spheres,  carved  in  relief, 
and  the  word  Nicol  indicated  the  place  of  bis  remains  ;  and  the 
deputation  having  with  the  permission  of  the  chapter  removed 
the  obstructions,  found  the  following  fragment  of  an  inscription — 


Nicol    , 
An 


Cop 
.   M 


Beneath  this  stone  were  found  a  few  mouldering  bones  in  the 
middle  of  some  black  earth,  surrounded  by  common  yellow  sand. 
A  marble  slab,  containing  a  portrait  and  inscription,  was  subse- 
quently placed  by  the  chapter  opposite  the  altar  beneath  which 
the  bones  were  found.  A  facsimile  of  a  letter  by  Copernicus, 
from  the  library  of  Prince  Czartoryski,  is  published  in  the  Edln. 
Phil.  Journal,  vol.  v.  pp.  63,  64,  and  plate  ii. ;  and  in  the  same 
journal — vol.  vii.  p.  144,  plate  ii.  figs.  5  and  6 — will  be  found  a 
drawing  of  bis  bouse,  and  of  the  arm-chair  in  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  sit.  Several  of  his  manuscripts  are  still  preserved 
in  the  library  of  the  bishopric  of  Warmia,  and  a  few  of  his 
signatures  occur  in  the  acts  of  the  chapter. — D.  B. 

KOPPE,  Johann  Benjamin,  was  a  German  writer  on 
theological  subjects,  principally  exegetical.  He  was  born  at 
Dantzic  in  1750,  and  studied  philology  and  theology  at  Leipsic 
and  Gottingen.  In  1769  he  published  a  work  entitled  "  De 
eritiea  Veteris  Testamenti  caute  adhibenda"  at  Gottingen,  and 
in  1774  "Vindicise  oraculorum  a  drcmomim  a?que  imperio  ac 
sacerdotum  fraudibus,"  which  contain  some  curious  and  inter- 
esting matter.  He  published  in  1780  an  "  Interpretatio  Isaise 
viii.  '23  ;"  and  in  1781  "  A  Dissertation  on  the  Sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost."  He  followed  what  may  be  called  the  gram- 
matico-historical  principle  of  interpretation,  and  in  accordance 
therewith  commenced  in  1778  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
in  Greek,  with  annotations.  Of  this  work  he  published  three 
volumes,  and  It  was  completed  after  bis  death  by  the  labours  of 
Tychsen,  Amnion,  Heinrichs,  and  Pott.  In  1782  he  published 
a  work  on  the  Gospel  of  Mark  ;  in  1783  an  "  Explicatio  Moisis 
iii.  14,"  i.e.  Lev.  xiv.;  and  the  same  year  a  volume  to  prove  that 
Mark  had  not  written  an  epitome  of  Matthew.  In  1784  he 
removed  to  Gotha  as  superintendent  and  president  of  the  con- 
sistory, and  in  1788  was  appointed  court  preacher  at  Hanover. 
His  sermons  were  published  in  1792-93,  after  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  1791.— B.  H.  C. 

KOSCIUSKO,  Thaddeus,  a  distinguished  Pole,  born  in 
Lithuania  in  1756,  of  an  ancient  and  noble  but  not  wealthy 
family.  The  first  part  of  his  education  he  received  at  Warsaw, 
where  he  entered  the  army,  and  attained  the  rank  of  captain. 
He  then  repaired  to  Paris,  joined  the  French  officers  who  were 
about  to  proceed  to  America  to  aid  the  war  of  independence,  and 
with  them  sailed  for  the  western  continent  in  the  company  of  La 
Fayette.  His  letter  of  recommendation  from  Franklin  to  Wash- 
ington, procured  him  the  appointment  of  aid-de-camp  to  the 
republican  general.  His  conspicuous  gallantry  soon  procured  bis 
promotion,  and  in  October,  1776,  be  attained  the  rank  of  colonel, 
and  did  duty  with  the  engineers.  In  the  campaign  of  General 
Gates  against  the  British  general,  Burgoyne,  be  fortified  the 
camp  of  the  former,  and  at  a  later  period  was  sent  to  West  Point 
to  erect  the  works  there.  In  America  be  was  highly  esteemed, 
and  received  the  thanks  of  congress  for  his  services.  At  the 
close  of  the  revolutionary  war  he  returned  to  his  native  country, 
and  in  1789  was  made  major-general  in  the  Polish  army.  In 
the  campaign  of  1792  against  the  Russians,  he  served  under 
Poniatowski ;  but  the  Polish  diet  forsaking  the  national  cause, 
and  the  country  being  occupied  by  Russian  troops,  he  withdrew 
from  the  service  and  retired  to  Germany.  In  the  month  of 
April,  1794,  the  Polish  revolution  broke  out,  and  Kosciusko  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  national  forces,  with  the  title  of  general 
and  the  powers  of  dictator.  He  soon  encountered  the  Russians, 
and  although  his  forces  were  greatly  inferior  in  number,  and  very 
poorly  armed,  he  obtained  a  decisive  victory  at  Raclawice.  In 
June  of  the  same  year  he  made  a  bold  attack  on  the  united 
forces  of  the  Russians  and  Prussians  near  the  city  of  Warsaw, 
but  being  repulsed,  was  forced  to  retire  to  the  entrenchments 
round  the  capital.  Warsaw  was  then  invested,  and  he  defended 
it  till  September,  compelling  the  assailing  force  to  quit  its  posi- 
tion and  raise  the  siege;  but  large  reinforcements  having  arrived 
under  Suwarrow,  he  was  induced  to  give  battle  in  the  field.  The 
Poles  numbered  twenty  thousand  men,  and  the  Russians  nearly 
three  times  the  number.     About  fifty  miles  from  Warsaw,  on 


the  10th  October,  the  battle  of  Macziewice  was  fought.  The 
struggle  was  severe,  and  the  Poles  were  at  last  compelled  to  give 
way.  Kosciusko  fell  wounded,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
enemy.  Warsaw  could  hold  out  no  longer,  and  capitulated. 
The  general  was  taken  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  kept  in  confine- 
ment during  the  lifetime  of  the  Empress  Catharine;  but  after 
her  death  he  was  liberated  by  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  offered 
service  in  the  Russian  army,  which  he  declined.  It  is  said  that 
the  czar  presented  him  with  his  own  sword,  and  that  Kosciusko's 
reply  was — "  I  no  longer  need  a  sword,  since  I  have  no  longer  a 
country."  Napoleon  was  willing  to  engage  him,  seeking  pro- 
bably the  influence  of  his  name;  but  Kosciusko  would  not  enter 
the  emperor's  service.  In  1797  he  visited  the  United  States, 
and  received  a  grant  from  congress  for  his  services.  He  returned 
to  France,  and  lived  in  retirement  until  the  year  1814,  when  he 
endeavoured  to  enlist  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  the  cause  of 
Poland.  In  1815  he  again  approached  the  emperor,  thanking 
him  for  the  modifications  that  had  been  made  in  the  government 
of  Poland,  and  demanding  that  the  same  should  be  extended  to 
Lithuania,  offering  in  that  case  to  serve  the  czar  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  His  expectations  were  not  realized,  and  seeing  that  be 
could  be  of  no  further  service  to  his  country,  he  resolved  to  retire 
to  Switzerland.  In  1816  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Soleure,  and 
died  there  16th  October,  1817,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his 
horse.  By  order  of  Alexander  his  remains  were  taken  to  Cracow, 
and  a  public  funeral  awarded  to  him  at  Warsaw,  where  extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm  prevailed.  At  West  Point,  the  military 
college  of  the  United  States,  the  cadets  raised  a  monument  to 
his  memory  within  the  works  he  had  erected,  when  serving  as 
engineer  in  the  American  army. — P.  E.  D. 

*  KOSSUTH,  Louis,  the  illustrious  leader  of  the  Hungarian 
revolution  in  1848,  was  born  on  the  27th  April,  1800,  at  Monok, 
in  the  district  of  Zemplin.  His  father  was  of  noble  birth,  but 
not  affluent,  and  acted  as  procurator-fiscal  to  Baron  Vecsey. 
The  baron  took  charge  of  the  education  of  the  young  Louis  and 
sent  him  to  college,  where  he  showed  more  than  the  usual  im- 
petuosity of  character.  His  attention  was  soon  directed  to  the 
history  of  his  own  country,  and  as  a  student  he  declared  himself 
so  strenuously  against  the  tyranny  of  Austria,  that  when  he 
applied  for  a  situation  in  the  public  service  he  was  informed 
that  he  could  have  nothing  to  hope  from  the  administration. 
He  therefore  resolved  to  follow  the  profession  of  his  father,  and 
after  a  short  private  engagement  went  to  Pesth  in  the  year 
1831.  A  year  after  his  arrival  the  prospect  of  a  public  career 
opened  up  to  him.  He  became  representative  of  a  magnate  in 
the  diet  at  Presburg,  and  was  so  far  launched  on  public  life ; 
but  his  first  essay,  like  that  of  some  other  eminent  men,  was 
not  successful.  Not  disheartened,  he  turned  to  the  press  as 
the  exponent  of  national  opinion,  and  commenced  a  lithographed 
journal,  which  gave  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  diet. 
This  journal  was  soon  prohibited  by  the  authorities,  but  means 
were  found  to  circulate  information,  and  to  establish  a  system 
of  correspondence  that  grew  into  national  importance.  Again 
the  authorities  interfered,  and  Kossuth  in  reply  stated  that  there 
was  no  censorship  in  Hungary,  and  sought  the  protection  of  the 
municipal  council  of  Pesth.  He  was  arrested,  and  with  some 
others  condemned  to  four  years'  imprisonment.  The  act  was 
unpopular,  and  gave  rise  to  various  complications  and  to  the 
resignation  of  some  of  the  Hungarian  functionaries.  In  the  year 
1840  the  elections  were  favourable  to  the  popular  party,  and  a 
powerful  opposition  claimed  justice  for  the  political  prisoners. 
A  general  amnesty  was  the  result,  and  Kossuth  was  set  at 
liberty.  He  now  married,  and  undertook  the  direction  of  the 
Pesth  Journal,  which  commenced  on  the  2nd  January,  1841, 
with  sixty  subscribers.  Two  months  later  it  had  a  circulation 
of  six  thousand.  In  this  publication  Kossuth  developed  his 
principles.  He  was  first  Hungarian,  and  then  liberal.  So  fur 
from  being  democratic,  he  announced  to  the  nobles  that  the 
national  party  was  quite  prepared  to  act  with  them  and  under 
their  orders  if  the  nobles  were  willing,  but  that  progress  must 
be  made  whether  the  nobles  were  willing  or  not.  Three  years 
and  a  half  were  spent  in  connection  with  this  journal,  when,  on 
account  of  circumstances  relating  to  the  proprietary,  Kossuth 
withdrew  ;  and  after  ineffectual  attempts  to  found  another  paper, 
devoted  himself  to  the  establishment  of  national  societies.  Count 
Casimir  Bathyany  was  the  president  of  the  first  society,  which, 
in  the  autumn  of  1846,  contained  about  one  hundred  and  filifcy- 
fonr  members,  representing  the  various  parts  of  Hungary.     In 
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1817  when  the  new  elections  were  to  take  place,  the  national 
party  resolved  to  return  Kossuth  for  Pesth;  and  so  strong  was 
the  hold  his  principles  had  obtained,  that  he  was  elected  li- 
nearly three  thousand  votes  against  thirteen  hundred.  He  was 
then  forty-one  years  of  age  and  in  possession  of  all  his  powers, 
able  and  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  circumstance  that  could 
favour  the  national  cause.  Nor  had  he  to  wait  long.  The  French 
revolution  of  1848  sent  a  wave  of  turmoil  over  the  greater  part 
of  Europe.  Hungary  at  first  was  tranquil,  not  dreaming  of  any 
measures  save  those  that  were  constitutional.  In  March,  18-18, 
Kossuth  moved  that  the  appointment  of  a  Hungarian  ministry 
should  be  demanded.  The  proposal  was  carried  by  acclamation, 
and  he  took  his  departure  for  Vienna,  accompanied  by  Count 
Bathyany,  to  lay  the  project  before  the  emperor.  The  deputation, 
composed  of  eighty  deputies  escorted  by  three  hundred  students, 
was  received  by  the  public  in  Vienna  with  every  mark  of  enthu- 
siasm. On  the  Kith  March  the  Hungarians  proceeded  to  the 
palace,  and  delivered  to  the  emperor  the  address  of  the  nation. 
The  demand  was  granted,  and  Count  Bathyany  was  selected  as 
the  first  president.  At  this  period  there  was  no  intention  of 
separating  from  Austria,  or  of  impugning  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, lint  as  history  has  too  often  shown,  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment could  not  or  would  not  honestly  fulfil  its  stipulations,  and 
the  Hungarian  movement  soon  took  a  wider  range.  The  facts 
have  been  much  disputed ;  but  even  after  this  period,  namely, 
at  the  cud  of  March  and  beginning  of  April,  it  is  indisputable 
that  Kossuth  was  seeking  by  means  constitutional,  according  to 
the  fundamental  laws  of  Hungary,  the  political  reform  of  his 
country.  Whether  those  laws  were  acceptable  to  the  imperial 
party  is  a  totally  different  question.  What  he  sought  was 
according  to  law,  because  by  law  no  foreigner  could  hold  place  in 
Hungary;  and  he  sought  according  to  law,  because  by  the  act 
of  Leopold  II.  in  1700  it  was  settled  that  Hungary  should  not 
be  subject  to  any  other  state,  but  should  always  have  her  own 
constitution.  In  seeking  a  Hungarian  administration  Kossuth 
was  seeking  a  strictly  legal  object;  and  the  enmity  of  Austria, 
as  lias  since  been  too  clearly  proven,  was  really  and  truly  against 
the  free  constitution  which  Austria  intended  to  destroy.  Recent 
events  have  cleared  up  this  point,  and  have  placed  the  question 
in  an  indubitable  light. 

Now,  however,  came  the  crisis.  On  the  motion  of  Kossuth  it 
was  carried  in  the  diet  that  equality  of  civil  rights  and  public 
burthens  should  be  established  for  all  classes  without  distinction. 
The  Hungarian  nobility  generally  entered  into  the  new  move- 
ment, and  renounced  their  right  to  certain  lands  occupied  by 
the  peasants,  so  that  three  hundred  thousand  peasant  families 
found  themselves  in  possession  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  acres  of 
land  each.  The  electoral  suffrage  was  extended  to  every  citizen 
possessing  £10  of  income  or  £40  of  heritable  property,  to  every 
graduate  of  the  universities,  and  to  every  workman  employ- 
ing an  apprentice.  After  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Vienna 
lo  evade  these  reforms  they  were  confirmed  by  the  emperor, 
who  went  to  Presburg  in  person  to  give  his  sanction  to  them, 
11th  April,  1848,  and  they  thus  became  statutes  of  the  realm. 
Troubles,  however,  were  soon  introduced  by  the  Croats,  insti- 
gated by  the  agitator,  Jellachich,  and  a  revolution  was  the 
consequence.  Jellachich  took  advantage  of  the  prejudices  of 
the  Croats,  and  persuaded  them  to  adhere  to  Austria  rather 
than  Hungary.  Hungarians  were  murdered  without  legal  remedy, 
neral  confusion  was  the  result.  Kossuth  now  started  a 
lUrnal,  the  Kussuth  Gazette.  He  was  not  even  yet  a  revo- 
lutionist. But  Austria  threw  off  the  mask,  and  in  June,  1848, 
openly  took  the  side  of  the  Croats.  It  was  now  that  the  reformer, 
hitherto  loyal,  seeing  the  peril  of  his  country  made  an  appeal  to 
the  nation.  "I  demand,"  he  said,  ''two  hundred  thousand  men 
and  forty-two  millions  of  florins."  A  moment  of  silence  fol- 
lowed in  the  assembly,  when  Paul  Nyary  rose  and  said,  "We 
give  them."  All  the  deputies  rose,  held  out  their  hand,  and 
1  the  words.  Kossuth  left  the  tribune  amid  a  storm  of 
applause,  and  from  that  moment  Hungary  stood  on  her  defence. 
Shortly  after  this  Bathyany  retired,  and  Kossuth,  without  appeal- 
ing to  the  Austrian  government,  got  the  chamber  to  vote  the 
emission  of  bank-notes  and  the  formation  of  the  army.  The 
"  Bonveds,"  or  defenders  of  the  country,  were  organized  with 
extraordinary  rapidity,  and  a  severe  battle  was  fought  with 
Jellachich.  Kossuth  was  now  named  president  of  a  committee  of 
defence.  The  second  revolution  of  Vienna  broke  out  in  October, 
and  Kossuth  directed  the  inarch  of  the  army  on  Vienna.     Then 


followed  the  battle  of  Schwechat,  which  compelled  the  Bulga- 
rians to  retire.  Wiudischgrat/.,  the  Austrian  general,  I 
Hungary,  and  commenced  a  system  of  wholesale  murder.  Kos- 
suth and  the  diet  had  retired  to  Debreczin,  and  there  they 
declared  the  country  in  danger.  Volunteers  came  from  all 
quarters  en  i<  .  A  to  serve  "  till  after  the  victory."  A  new  army 
sprang  as  it  were  out  of  the  earth,  and  the  old  Polish  general, 
Henrj  Dembinski,  was  placed  at  its  head,  with  Klapka  and 
Pepassy  as  generals  of  division.  Soon  after  the  war  of"  exter- 
mination commenced. 

We  need  not  pursue  the  military  details;  suffice  it  to  say 
that  Austria  called  in  the  aid  of  Russia,  that  the  Hungarians 
renounced  all  allegiance  to  the  Austrian  emperor,  and  prone 
the  house  of  Hapsburg  dethroned.  Kossuth  was  then  by  accla- 
mation nominated  governor  of  Hungary.  A  "  Declaration  of 
Independence  "  was  drawn  up  and  signed,  and  Kossuth  in  the 
name  of  his  country  made  appeal  to  France  and  England — 
unfortunately  without  receiving  the  aid  which  at  a  later  period 
was  so  lavishly  accorded  to  the  far  less  worthy  Turks.  The 
Russian  army  determined  the  fate  of  Hungary,  but  not  until 
heroism  of  the  highest  order  was  displayed  by  the  revolution^ 
ists.  Kossuth  attributed  to  Gbrgcy  the  ruin  of  the  Hungarian 
cause,  and  would  have  fought  out  the  battle  to  the  last  man;  but 
finding  the  cause  lost  he  resigned  the  governorship,  which  in 
August,  1849,  was  transferred  to  the  general  who  was  supposed 
to  betray  his  country. 

The  political  career  of  Kossuth  may  be  said  to  have  termi- 
nated at  this  point.  He  had  no  other  course  than  to  leave 
Hungary,  which  he  did  by  crossing  into  Turkey.  He  was  first 
detained  at  Widdin,  then  at  Shumla,  then  at  Kutaija,  where  he 
was  joined  by  Madame  Kossuth  and  his  two  sons  in  February, 
1850.  In  the  following  year,  thanks  to  the  influence  of  ling- 
land  and  the  United  States,  he  was  able  to  reach  England,  and 
disembarked  at  Southampton  on  the  17th  October.  He  there 
made  his  first  address  to  the  English  in  a  speech  characterized 
by  so  much  power,  such  intimate  acquaintance  with  British 
institutions,  and  eloquence  of  so  high  an  order,  that  England  was 
taken  by  surprise.  Received  as  he  was  with  a  welcome  not 
less  than  enthusiastic,  the  Southampton  speech  raised  the  ex- 
governor  in  popular  esteem,  and  brought  him  at  once  into  close 
sympathy  with  the  people  of  England.  It  was,  however,  only 
the  first  of  a  series  of  the  most  masterly  addresses  that  have 
ever  been  delivered  in  any  country  by  the  native  of  another.  In 
1851  Kossuth  went  to  America,  in  the  hope  of  enlisting  the 
western  republic  in  the  cause  of  Hungary,  but  met  with  no 
success.  He  returned  to  England,  and  honourably  employed 
his  great  talents  in  giving  public  lectures.  At  the  time  of  the 
Russian  war  a  volume  of  his  "Select  Speeches"  was  published 
under  the  editorship  of  F.  W.  Newman.  At  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Italian  war,  the  ex-governor  anticipated  that  Hungary 
might  also  be  induced  to  move,  and  entered  into  some  negotia- 
tions, it  is  supposed,  with  the  emperor  of  the  French,  the 
particulars  of  which  have  not  been  made  public.  During  his 
residence  in  Great  Britain,  Kossuth  has  enjoyed  an  amount  of 
general  esteem  seldom  accorded  to  a  for.  igner.  By  the  integrity 
of  his  conduct  and  the  honour  of  his  character,  combined  with 
the  domestic  virtues  so  highly  appreciated  in  England,  i 
than  by  his  remarkable  talents,  he  has  won  for  himself  a  high 
place  in  public  estimation,  and  takes  rank  as  an  illustrious, 
though  hitherto  unsuccessful  patriot,  who  lias  never  in  adversity 
sullied  the  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life. 

In  1861  Kossuth,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends  in  Glasgow, 
published  a   manifesto   regarding  the  policy  which   lie  tl 
Hungary  ought  to  pursue  in  the  national  dispute  with  tin 
of  Vienna.     This  elaborate  document  shows  with  the  utmost 
clearness  the  legality  of  the  Hungarian  cause,  and  the  utter 
ry  of  the  Austrians. — P.  E.  D. 

KOSTER,  HENRY,  a  resident  in  Brazil  for  some  years, 
published  in  1Mb  an  account  of  his  travels  in  that  country, 
illustrated  with  plates.     Died  at  Pernanibuco  in  L820. — D.W.  1.'. 

KOSTER,  Eaii.kns  .Ianszoon,  said  to  have  derived  the 
surname  by  which  he  is  known  from  the  parochial  dignity  of 
sacristan  hereditary  in  his  family,  is  one  of  the  competitors  for 
the  honour  of  having  invented  tin-  art  of  printing.  He  was  born 
at  Haarlem  in  Holland,  it  is  supposed  about  1370,  and  is 
reported  to  have  filled  several  offices  besides  that  of  sacristan,  in 
connection  with  the  church  of  St.  Bavau  in  his  native  city.  His 
claims  to   the  distinction  of  being  the  inventor  of  printing  in 
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Europe  were  first  raised  by  Adrian  Junius,  the  lexicographer,  in 
the  Batavia,  published  in  1588  (Junius  died  in  1575),  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  date  assigned  by  the  best 
authorities  as  that  of  the  death  of  Koster.  According  to  the 
statement  of  Junius,  who  when  young  had  been  a  student  at 
Haarlem,  and  later  became  the  principal  of  its  college,  he  had 
heard  from  several  of  the  elders  of  Haarlem,  who  again  had 
received  it  from  a  person  in  early  life  in  the  employment  of 
Koster,  the  story  which  connects  the  latter  with  the  invention 
of  printing.  This  tradition  was,  that  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  before  Junius  reported  it,  Koster  had  invented  wooden 
types,  cut  out  of  the  bark  of  the  beech-tree;  that  he  had  nest 
proceeded  to  manufacture  a  new  kind  of  ink  more  suitable  than 
any  other  in  use  for  printing  purposes;  and  that  finally  he  had 
employed  lead  and  pewter  instead  of  wood  in  the  construction  of 
his  type.  Koster  was  successful  and  required  other  aid  than 
that  of  his  first  assistant,  his  son-in-law.  A.mong  his  employe's, 
was  a  certain  John,  whom  Junius  suspects  to  be  Fust,  the  partner 
of  Guttenberg.  This  John,  whoever  he  might  be,  stole  his 
master's  invention  and  implements,  through  which  printing  was 
commenced  in  Germany.  Other  Dutch  advocates  of  Koster's 
claims  assert,  that  his  printing  establishment  at  Haarlem  was 
continued  by  his  heirs.  Unfortunately  for  the  whole  story,  how- 
ever, no  book  or  other  publication  has  yet  been  discovered  which 
bears  indubitable  evidence  of  having  been  printed  by  Koster. 
Junius'  report  of  the  traditions  of  Haarlem  is  unsupported  by  a 
tittle  of  evidence,  and  was  not  published,  moreover,  until  Koster 
himself  had  become  almost  mythical.  The  latest  asserter  of 
Koster's  claims  is  the  learned  M.  Auguste  Bernard,  to  whose 
Origine  des  debuts  de  l'imprimerie  en  Europe  (Paris,  1853. 
Laurence  Coster  et  son  ecole),  the  reader  is  referred. — F.  E. 

KOSTHA  Bex  Luca,  a  Christian  philosopher,  a  native  of 
Baalbek  or  Heliopolis,  in  Syria,  flourished  about  864.  Accord- 
ing to  Casiri  he  travelled  into  Asia  Minor  and  to  Constantinople, 
to  perfect  himself  in  Greek  and  to  collect  manuscripts.  At 
Bagdad  he  was  employed  in  translating  Greek  authors  into 
Arabic.  Finally  he  retired  into  Armenia,  where  he  died.  His 
original  works  in  Arabic  are  numerous,  and  chiefly  on  scientific 
subjects.  His  translations  from  the  Greek  include  several  impor- 
tant works,  some  of  which  are  lost  in  the  originals. — B.  H.  C. 

KOTHOUZ,  Mahmoud  Saif  eddin  Malek  Modhaffer, 
sultan  of  Egypt  from  1259  to  1260.  His  early  experiences 
were  of  a  very  diversified  character,  but  he  had  attained  to  the 
dignity  of  emir  when  the  Tartars  invaded  Syria  and  threatened 
Egypt.  Taking  advantage  of  the  prevailing  confusion,  he  made 
the  reigning  sultan,  Nour-eddin  Ali,  prisoner,  and  usurped  the 
throne.  Shortly  after  he  marched  against  the  Mogul  Tartars, 
whom  he  defeated  and  drove  out  of  Syria.  William  of  Tripoli 
says  that  he  was  urged  by  the  emir  Bibars  to  follow  up  his 
victory  over  the  armies  of  Holagou  Khan,  by  an  attack  upon 
the  Franks,  which  he  refused  on  the  ground  of  existing 
treaties.  Bibars  was  also  not  rewarded  as  he  expected  for 
his  services,  and  revenged  himself  by  the  murder  of  Kothouz, 
whom  he  succeeded.- — B.  H.  C. 

KOTTER  or  COTTER,  Christoph,  born  in  Silesia  in  1585. 
A  currier  by  trade  and  a  Calvinist  by  religious  profession,  in 
or  about  1616  he  began  to  give  out  that  he  had  extraordinary 
visions  and  revelations  relating  to  the  church.  These  visions 
were  followed  by  dreams  and  ecstacies.  The  political  aspect  of 
some  of  his  predictions  led  to  his  apprehension  and  imprisonment 
as  an  impostor.  After  being  confined  for  some  time  and  put 
in  the  pillory,  he  was  banished  and  withdrew  to  Lusatia,  where 
he  died  in  16-17.  The  pretended  prophecies  of  Kotter  were 
collected  and  put  into  Latin,  and  published  by  J.  A.  Comenius 
in  1657,  under  the  title  of  Lux  in  Tenebris. — B.  H.  C. 

KOTZEBUE,  August  Fisiedrich  Ferdinand  von,  the 
most  prolific  and  most  popular  of  German  comic  dramatists, 
was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Weimar  on  the  3rd  May,  1761. 
After  a  careful  education  he  studied  law  at  Jena  and  Duisburg, 
and  in  1780  settled  at  Jena  as  an  attorney.  At  the  same  time 
he  began  his  literary  career  by  some  feeble  imitations.  Driven 
by  a  restlessness  which  characterized  the  whole  course  of  his 
life,  he  proceeded  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  became  secretary 
to  the  governor-general,  Von  Bawr,  and  soon  after  director 
of  the  German  theatre.  Married  to  the  daughter  of  an  influ- 
ential officer,  and  patronized  by  the  Empress  Catherine  herself, 
Kotzebue  could  not  fail  of  being  successively  raised  to  high  posts 
and  honours,  to  which  he  besides  recommended  himself  by  his 


writings,  especially  his  two  comedies,  "Menschenhass  und  Reue," 
and  the  "Indians  in  England,"  1789,  which  were  received  with 
general  applause.  Even  a  patent  of  nobility  was  conferred  upon 
him.  After  the  death  of  his  wife  he  resigned  his  offices ;  and 
after  a  journey  to  Paris  lived  in  retirement  at  his  villa  of  Frie- 
dcnthal,  near  Narva,  1795-98.  Here  he  wrote  upwards  of 
twenty  dramatic  pieces  and  other  works,  which  spread  his  fame 
so  far  that,  in  1798,  he  was  appointed  hofthcaterdichter  at 
Vienna,  from  which  office,  however,  he  likewise  retired  two  years 
later  with  a  pension  of  one  thousand  florins.  After  a  temporary 
residence  at  Weimar  he  resolved  to  return  to  Russia,  but  on  cross- 
ing the  frontier  was  arrested  without  knowing  for  what  reason, 
and  transported  forthwith  to  Siberia  in  1800.  His  liberation  was 
effected  by  a  fortunate  accident.  A  dramatic  trifle  of  his,  "  Dor 
Leibkutscher  Peter's  des  Grossen,"  which  in  fact  was  an  indirect 
eulogy  on  the  Emperor  Paul,  being  translated  into  Russian,  was 
presented  for  perusal  to  Paul,  who  was  so  much  pleased  with 
it  that  he  not  only  immediately  released  its  author,  but  also 
presented  him  with  the  estate  of  Wokrokiill  in  Livonia,  and  again 
appointed  him  director  of  the  St.  Petersburg  German  theatre. 
Kotzebue  has  given  an  amusing  account  of  his  banishment  in 
Siberia,  under  the  title  "  The  most  Remarkable  Year  of  my  Life," 
2  vols.  After  the  death  of  Paul  he  again  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion and  returned  to  Weimar,  where  however,  by  his  intrigues, 
he  drew  so  much  dislike  upon  himself  that  he  was  fain  to  remove 
to  Berlin.  Conjointly  with  Garlieb  Merkel  he  now  established  a 
journal,  Der  Freimiithige,  in  the  columns  of  which  he  waged  an 
imbittered  war  against  Giithe,  the  brothers  Schlegel,  and  others. 
In  1801-5  Kotzebue  travelled  in  France  and  Italy;  in  1806 
he  went  to  Konigsberg  in  order  to  write  a  work  on  the  history 
of  Prussia.  In  the  following  year  he  returned  to  his  estate  of 
Schwarze  in  Esthonia,  whence  he  successively  edited  two  jour- 
nals, the  Bee,  1808-9,  and  the  Cricket,  1811-12,  both  of  them 
directed  against  Kapoleon.  In  1813  he  became  attached  to  the 
Russian  head-quarters,  and  acted  as  editor  of  the  Russisch- Deutsche 
Yolksblatt,  which  was  intended  to  rouse  the  Germans  against  the 
French  usurper.  After  the  restoration  of  peace  Kotzebue  was 
sent  to  Germany  by  the  Russian  government,  with  the  commis- 
sion to  report  to  the  emperor  on  the  state  of  literature  and  public 
opinion  in  Germany.  The  enormous  salary  of  fifteen  thousand 
rubles  which  was  granted  him,  clearly  shows  the  real  nature  of 
his  mission.  Kotzebue  was  an  avowed  antagonist  of  all  liberal 
ideas  and  institutions,  and  ridiculed  the  political  efforts  of  the 
Germans  with  haughty  disdain.  He  was,  therefore,  hated  and 
despised  as  a  Russian  spy,  and  a  traitor  to  liberty  and  to  his 
country  by  all  patriots,  especially  by  the  students.  One  of  them, 
Karl  Ludwig.  Sand,  a  generous  but  fanatical  youth,  was  by  his 
overwrought  patriotism  misled  into  the  insane  belief  that  it 
would  be  a  patriotic  and  heroic  deed  to  free  the  country  from  such 
an  enemy,  and  accordingly  stabbed  Kotzebue  at  Manheim  on  the 
23rd  March,  1819.  Sand,  who  failed  in  destroying  himself  too, 
was  beheaded  on  the  20th  May,  1820,  and  both  the  murderer 
and  the  murdered  are  buried  in  the  same  churchyard  at  Manheim. 
The  German  governments,  imagining  the  deed  to  have  sprung 
from  a  wide-spread  conspiracy,  took  it  as  a  pretext  for  prose- 
cuting the  burschenschaft,  of  which  Sand  had  been  a  prominent 
member,  and  for  stifling  all  liberal  yearnings  of  the  nation.  Sand, 
it  is  true,  met  with  much  warmer  sympathies  than  his  victim, 
who  had  long  foregone  all  esteem  with  his  countrymen,  as 
during  his  whole  life  he  had  shown  himself  unprincipled,  and 
had  pursued  none  but  selfish  aims.  Kotzebue,  indeed,  owes  his 
popularity  as  a  dramatic  author  in  a  great  measure  to  his  lower- 
ing himself  to  the  taste  of  the  multitude.  His  plays,  though 
abounding  in  keen  observation,  and  showing  a  remarkable  know- 
ledge of  the  stage,  are  frivolous  and  want  purpose  and  moral 
elevation.  In  fruitfulness  he  rivals  Calderon  and  Lope  de  Vega, 
for  he  has  written  no  less  than  ninety-eight  dramatic  pieces, 
besides  a  large  number  of  other  works. — (See  Life  by  Cramer, 
1819,  and  by  Diiring,  1830.)— K.  E. 

KOTZEBUE,  Otto  von,  the  second  son  of  the  preceding, 
a  celebrated  navigator,  was  born  at  Reval  on  the  19th  Decem- 
ber, 1787.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  accompanied  Krusen- 
stem  on  his  circumnavigation  of  the  globe ;  and  in  1815-18 
was  commander  of  the  Rwrik,  fitted  out  by  Count  Romanzoff 
for  a  scientific  expedition  in  the  South  Sea.  One  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  expedition  was  Adalbert  von  Chamisso,  the  well- 
known  naturalist  and  poet.  In  1823  Kotzebue  undertook  a 
third  voyage  round  the  globe,  from  which  he  returned  in  1826. 
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He  has  greatly  extended  our  knowledge  of  the  South  Sea,  and 
discovered  several  inlands  as  well  as  the  sound,  which  after  him 
is  called  Kotzebne  Sound.  The  results  of  his  voyages  were 
published  in  his  "  Entdeckungsreree  in  die  Siidsee,"  3  vol -., 
1821 ;  and  his  "  K  n  die  Welt,"  2  vols.,  1830.    He 

died  at  Reval  on  the  5th  February,  1846. — K.  E. 

KOTZWARA,  Franz,  a  musician,  was  born  at  Prague,  and 
came  to  London  about  the  year  1791.  He  was  engaged  as  a 
double-bass  player  at  the  Italian  opera,  and  by  certain  music- 
to  compose  trios,  quartets,  &c,  in  the  style  of  the  popular 
writers  on  the  continent — Haydn,  Pleyel,  and  others.  His 
sonata,  "  The  Battle  of  Prague,"  was  the  most  successful  piano- 
forte piece  of  the  day,  and  still  retains  some  portion  of  its 
popularity.  Kotzwara  was  a  disreputable  character,  living  only 
for  the  gratification  of  his  own  appetites.  In  1793  he  was 
found  hanging  in  a  house  of  ill  fame  near  Covent  Garden.  The 
-  it  afterwards  appeared  on  the  trial,  was  a  very  singular 
one ;  but  as  it  was  proved  that  he  was  suspended  by  his  own 
and  that  neither  he  nor  the  parties  implicated  in  the  trans- 
action ever  contemplated  death,  they  were  acquitted. — E.  F.  R. 

K<  »UANG,  a  Chinese  statesman  and  historian,  born  in  1018, 
rated  for  the  authorship  of  a  great  work  on  the  history 
of  China,  the  "  Tseu-tchi-Thoang-Kian."  It  was  the  result  of 
great  research  and  reflection,  and  is  described  as  differing  from 
other  early  Ciiinese  histories  in  presenting  the  whole  facts  in  a 
connected  narrative,  and  not  dividing  them  into  distinct  sections, 
political,  social,  &c.  It  commences  with  the  reign  of  Hoang-Ti, 
the  third  emperor  of  China,  and  brings  down  the  narrative  to 
rinning  of  the  tenth  ceuturv.     He  died  in  1086. — P.  E. 

KOULI  KHAN.     See  Nadib  Shah. 

KOZELUCH,  Leopold,  a  musician,  was  born  at  Welwarn 
in  Bohemia  in  1753,  and  died  at  Vienna,  February  8,  1814. 
His  chief  musical  instructor  was  his  cousin,  Johann  Anton, 
a  clever  musician,  who  died  five  days  before  him.  Leopold 
Eozeluch  became  a  student  at  the  Prague  university  in  1764, 
which  he  left  in  1771;  but  he  did  not  abandon  the  practice  of 
music  during  this  course  of  general  education.  He  then  wrote 
some  ballets  with  great  success  for  the  national  theatre  at 
Prague,  and  he  went  to  Vienna  in  1778,  where  he  was  appointed 
instructor  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  He  composed  a  cantata 
for  the  festivities  in  honour  of  the  emperor's  coronation  at 
Prague  in  1791,  the  occasion  for  which  Mozart  also  wrote  La 
Clemenza  di  Tito.  He  succeeded  this  illustrious  musician  in 
the  sinecure  appointment  of  imperial  chamber  composer.  He 
was  for  many  years  held  in  the  highest  esteem  in  Vienna  as 
a  pianoforte  teacher,  and  his  music  had,  during  his  day,  an 
enormous  popularity.  He  wrote  operas  and  oratorios,  several 
cantatas,  about  thirty  symphonies,  fifty-seven  trios  and  sonatas 
for  the  pianoforte,  some  concertos  for  the  same  and  other  instru- 
ments, and  a  large  amount  of  less  important  pieces  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music. — G.  A.  M. 

KRAFFT,  Adam,  a  celebrated  old  German  sculptor  and 
architect  of  Nuremberg,  of  whom,  however,  few  facts  are  known 
— one  of  the  few  established  is  that  he  was  married  in  1470. 
His  death  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  hospital  of 
Schwabach  in  1507.  He  may  have  been  born  about  1435.  He 
is  the  author  of  the  remarkable  stone  tabernacle  of  the  church 
of  St.  Lawrence  at  Nuremberg,  which  is  n  square  open  Gothic 
spire,  sixty-four  feet  high,  the  pinnacle  being  curved  like  the 
crook  of  a  crozicr,  to  avoid  touching  the  roof  of  the  church. 
Kneeling  figures  of  Krafft  and  two  assistants  are  represented  as 
supporting  the  tabernacle,  which  is  most  profusely  ornamented 
with  figures  of  saints,  &c,  and  passages  from  the  life  of  Christ. 
The  whole  was  executed  for  seven  hundred  and  seventy  florins 
(about  £70),  for  a  citizen  of  Nuremberg  named  Hans  Imhof. 
It  is  engraved  in  Doppelmayer's  Historische  Nachricht  von  der 
Nttrnbergischen  Kiinstlern,  &c. — R.  N.  W. 

KRAFFT,  Barbara,  historical  and  portrait  painter,  was 
born  at  Iglau  in  1704;  studied  under  her  father  the  court 
painter,  J.  N.  Steiner;  practised  for  a  while  at  Vienna  as  a 
portrait  painter  and  teacher  of  painting,  and  there  married, 
i  After  spending  with  her  husband  several  years  in  various  Gennan 
'  towns — in  all  diligently  employing  her  pencil — she  in  1803 
settled  in  Salzburg.  In  1821  she  removed  to  Bamberg,  where 
she  remained  till  her  death,  which  occurred  in  1825.  She 
painted  some  historical  and  genre  pieces,  but  acquired  celebrity 
chiefly  by  her  portraits,  which  are  very  numerous,  and  much 
esteemed  both  as  likenesses  and  works  of  art. — J.  T-e. 


KRANACH  or  CRANACH,  the   name   by  which   Lucas 

Sokdeb  is  commonly  known,  from  his  birthplace  near  Bamberg 
in    Bavaria,  where  he  was  bom   in  1472.      In  1495   he  was 

appointed  painter  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  Frederick  the  Wise, 
and  from  that  time  he  resided  at  Wittemberg  in  the  palace 
elector,  with  whom  he  had  performed  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land  two  years  before.  Kranach  died  at  Weimar,  October  16th, 
1  552.  The  career  of  Lucas  Kranach  was  remarkable;  he  was  the 
best  artist  of  his  time  and  country,  was  court  painter  to  three 
electors,  and  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Luther,  whom  he  painted 
several  times.  He  was  one  of  the  witnesses  to  Luther's  marriage 
to  Catherine  Bora,  and  is  said  to  have  brought  it  about  himself: 
he  was  also  twice  burgomaster  of  Wittemberg.  His  principal 
works  range  from  150G  to  1540,  and  are  always  marked  with 
a  winged  serpent,  the  crest  granted  to  him  by  the  elector, 
Frederick  the  Wise,  in  1508.  His  colouring  was  good,  but  his 
pictures  are  generally  hard  and  without  taste  in  their  forms, 
which  are  sometimes  incorrectly  drawn ;  but  some  of  his  heads 
are  finely  modelled,  and  have  a  very  good  expression.  He  was 
also  an  engraver.  His  biographer  Heller  mentions  upwards  of 
eight  hundred  prints  by  Kranach,  chiefly  wood-cuts.  A  second 
edition  of  Heller's  work,  Lucas  Kranach's  "  Leben  nnd  Werke," 
was  published  at  Niirnberg  in  1854.  There  is  also  a  life  of 
Kranach  by  Chr.  Schuchardt,  Leipsic,  1851. — R.  N.  W. 

*  KRAPF,  JohAHR  Ludwig,  an  eminent  missionary  and 
African  traveller,  was  born  on  the  11th  January,  1810,  at  the 
village  of  Derendingen,  near  Tubingen,  in  Wurtemberg,  where 
his  father  was  a  farmer.  He  received  a  good  education  at  a 
school  in  Tubingen,  and  at  an  early  age  felt  a  desire  to  become  a 
missionary,  with  which  was  blended  through  accidental  circum- 
stances a  vivid  curiosity  respecting  the  unexplored  regions  of 
Eastern  Africa.  Through  a  missionary  friend  he  was  brought 
into  relations  with  the  English  Church  Missionary  Society,  and 
appointed  by  it  to  the  Abyssinian  mission.  Starting  in  February, 
1837,  he  reached  in  safety  his  destination  Adowah,  the  capital  of 
Tigre ;  but  the  operations  of  the  mission  were  terminated  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  heads  of  the  native  church,  and  Krapf  resolved 
to  remove  to  Ankober,  the  capital  of  the  christian  kingdom  of 
Shoa.  Here  he  remained,  teaching  and  preaching  successfully, 
up  to  the  year  1842.  Circumstances  were  again  adverse  to  the 
continuance  of  the  mission,  and  towards  the  close  of  1843  Dr. 
Krapf  proceeded,  with  the  approbation  of  his  superiors,  to  Zanzi- 
bar, to  commence  missionary  labours  among  the  heathens  of 
the  eastern  coast  of  equatorial  Africa.  Settling  in  the  autumn 
of  1846  with  his  fellow-worker,  the  missionary  Rebmann,  at 
Eabbai  Mpia  in  the  vicinity  of  Mombas,  Dr.  Krapf  began  to 
preach  to  the  heathen  Wanika  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  to 
make  with  missionary  objects  journeys  into  the  interior,  which 
have  been  singularly  fruitful  of  important  geographical  results. 
The  large  and  interesting  section  of  Eastern  Africa,  which  stretches 
from  the  equator  to  the  fifth  d-Jgree  of  south  latitude,  was  from 
the  coast  inwards  a  terra  incognita  until  it  was  traversed  by 
Dr.  Krapf  and  his  colleague.  The  land  journeys  of  Dr.  Krapf  in 
Eastern  Africa  extended  to  upwards  of  nine  thousand  miles,  and 
were  made  mostly  on  foot ;  for  the  luxury  of  oxen,  enjoyed  even 
by  Dr.  Livingstone,  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  German  mis- 
sionary. During  these  journeys  he  discovered,  in  the  proximity 
of  the  equator,  the  snow-capped  mountains  of  Kenia  and  Kilim- 
anjaro, and  explored,  frequently  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  countries 
not  only  never  before  visited  by  civilized  man,  but  which  from 
their  unsettled  state  will  be  closed  for  many  years  to  the  visits  of 
Europeans.  In  1853  Dr.  Krapf  returned  to  Europe  for  the 
restoration  of  his  health,  and  after  another  \isit  to  Abyssinia, 
was  compelled  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  take  temporary  repose  in 
Switzerland.  Besides  a  number  of  works  on  and  translations 
into  the  languages  of  Eastern  Africa,  Dr.  Krapf  published  in 
1858  his  "  Reisen  in  Ost- Africa,"  full  of  the  most  curious  infor- 
mation and  missionary  experience.  An  English  abridgment  of 
it  appeared  at  London  iu  1860,  with  the  title  "  Travels, 
Researches,  and  Missionary  Labours  during  an  eighteen  years1 
residence  in  Eastern  Africa." — F.  E. 

EBASIGEI,  [QWACT,  &  Polish  author  of  considerable  emi- 
nence, born  at  Dubiecko  in  Gallicia  in  1735.  He  studied  under 
the  Jesuits,  and  having  taken  orders,  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
continued  his  studies  for  some  years,  and  then  returned  to  Poland. 
He  received  in  succession  several  ecclesiastical  appointments, 
and  eventually  became  bishop  of  Ermeland  or  Warmia  in  17' 7, 
and  archbishop  of  Gneznc  in  1795.      He  first  attracted  attcn- 
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tion  as  a  writer  by  his  articles  in  a  literary  journal  called  the 
Monitor,  and  was  noticed  with  special  favour  by  the  king  Sta- 
nislaus Poniatowski,  to  whom  some  of  his  earlier  poems  were 
addressed.  In  1768  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  decided 
opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  Russia.  This  was  followed 
in  1772  by  the  first  division  of  Poland,  by  which  his  diocese 
became  included  in  Prussia,  and  he  betook  himself  to  Berlin. 
He  there  attracted  the  notice  of  Frederic  II.,  who  took  pleasure 
in  his  cheerful  and  witty  disposition.  There  is  a  well  known 
story  to  the  effect  that  the  king  one  day  said  to  him,  "I  hope 
you  will  be  able  to  take  me  into  paradise  under  your  episcopal 
cloak?"  "No,  Sire,"  lie  answered,  "your  majesty  has  so  short- 
ened it,  that  I  can  hide  nothing  contraband  under  it."  Through 
his  influence  the  only  Roman  catholic  church  at  Berlin  was 
erected.  It  was  consecrated  by  him  in  1780,  and  there  he  was 
buried  after  his  death  in  1801 ;  but  his  remains  were  removed  to 
Gnezne  in  1829.  His  writings,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  are  on 
all  sorts  of  subjects  except  religious.  They  have  been  compared 
for  style  and  spirit  to  the  works  of  Pope,  and  indeed  he  has 
been  called  the  Polish  Voltaire.  In  1775  he  published  the 
"  Myszeis,"  or  Mousiad,  in  which  mice  play  the  principal  part ; 
it  is  a  mock-heroic  poem.  In  1778  appeared  his  satires,  which 
are  said  not  to  have  been  equalled  in  the  Polish  language.  The 
same  year  he  published  his  "  Monomachy,"  or  Battle  of  the 
monks,  which  some  regard  as  his  best  production.  His 
"  Fables,"  1780,  are  much  admired.  Several  of  his  works  have 
been  translated  into  German  and  French;  and  a  collected  edition 
was  published  at  Warsaw  in  1803,  and  subsequently. — B.  H.  C. 

KRASINSKI,  Valerian,  Count,  born  about  the  year  1780, 
was  the  scion  of  an  ancient  and  illustrious  Polish  family,  distin- 
guished in  the  literary  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  annals  of  their 
country.  He  early  engaged  in  literary  and  religious  under- 
takings, introduced  Lord  Stanhope's  printing-press  into  Poland, 
and  was  occupied  with  a  stereotyped  edition  of  the  Bible  in 
Polish,  when  the  revolution  of  1830  broke  out.  He  had  been 
appointed  chief  of  the  department  of  the  ministry  of  public 
instruction  in  Poland,  but  nevertheless  identified  himself  with 
the  patriotic  party,  and  was  sent  by  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski 
as  member  of  a  diplomatic  mission  to  England.  When,  in  1831, 
the  Russian  armies  had  reconquered  Poland,  Count  Valerian 
found  himself  destitute  and  an  exile  in  England.  He  at  once 
resorted  to  his  pen  as  a  means  of  subsistence,  and  to  the  day  of 
his  death  diligently  employed  his  great  intellectual  powers  and 
large  acquisitions  of  knowledge  in  familiarizing  the  public  of 
Great  Britain  with  Polish  history,  both  political  and  ecclesiastical. 
His  best  known  work  is  the  "  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Poland,"  2  vols.,  1838-40.  His  high  character  and 
refined  manners  procured  his  entrance  into  the  best  society  of 
London  during  twenty  years  of  exile.  The  last  five  years  of 
his  life  were  spent  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  (lied  December  22, 
1855.  For  a  list  of  his  works,  see  Gent.  Mag.,  for  185G, 
vol.  i.,  p.  200.— R.  II. 

KREUTZER,  Conradin,  a  musician,  was  bom  at  Moss- 
kirch  in  the  duchy  of  Baden,  where  his  father  was  a  miller, 
November  22,  1782;  he  died  at  Riga  in  1849.  He  became  a 
singing  boy  at  the  monastery  of  Zwyfallen  in  1791,  where  his 
musical  talent  was  cultivated  by  Ernst  Weinrauch,  a  monk,  who 
directed  the  music  of  the  establishment.  Upon  the  death  of 
this  intelligent  preceptor,  Kreutzer  was  removed  to  another 
monastery  at  Schussenried,  where  in  1797  he  was  appointed 
organist  and  professor  of  music.  His  relatives  were  adverse  to 
his  following  music  as  a  profession,  and  obliged  him  therefore 
to  relinquish  his  appointment  and  enter  the  university  of  Frei- 
burg as  a  student  of  medicine  in  1799.  His  original  predilection 
could  not  however  be  uprooted,  and  he  wrote  an  opera  for  the 
Freiburg  theatre,  "  Die  laeherlische  Werbung,"  which  was  pro- 
duced in  1801.  Having  overcome  the  objections  of  his  friends, 
Kreutzer  went  to  Vienna  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  music. 
He  became  a  pupil  of  Albrechtsberger,  and  was  greatly  befriended 
by  Schuppanzigh  the  violinist,  who  procured  him  many  oppor- 
tunities for  the  display  of  his  talent.  After  producing  several 
operas  with  success,  he  went  to  Stuttgart,  where  the  same  good 
fortune  attended  him  in  the  theatre,  and  where  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  conservatorium.  He  was  supplanted  in  this 
situation  when  the  king  died  in  1810,  and  he  then  made  an 
extensive  tour  through  Germany,  leaving  memorials  of  his  talent 
in  every  town  he  visited.  In  1818  he  was  engaged  as  music 
director  by  the  Prince  Von  Fiirstenberg ;  and  he  lived  for  three 


years  at  Donaueschingen,  labouring  conjointly  with  Kalliwoda. 
He  returned  to  Vienna,  when  interest  had  been  made  for  him 
to  produce  an  opera  at  the  court  theatre,  and  he  then  com- 
posed "  Libussa,"  which  was  brought  out  in  1822.  He  was 
subsequently  made  musical  director  of  this  establishment.  He 
visited  Paris,  and  produced  an  opera  there  in  1S27;  and  he 
afterwards  resumed  his  Vienna  engagement,  which  he  filled  for 
several  years.  His  most  popular  opera,  and  the  work  by  which 
he  is  best  known  in  England,  "  Das  nachtlager  zu  Granada," 
was  originally  played  in  Vienna  in  1834.  Besides  his  numeroua 
dramatic  works,  he  wrote  several  masses,  some  pianoforte  con- 
certos, and  other  pieces  of  instrumental  music,  and  a  large 
number  of  songs  and  part  songs. — G.  A.  M. 

KREUTZER,  Rodolpiie,  a  musician,  was  born  at  Versailles, 
November  1G,  17GG,  and  died  at  Geneva,  January  6,  1831.  He 
was  equally  famous  in  his  time  as  a  violinist,  as  a  writer  for  his 
instrument,  and  as  a  dramatic  composer;  but  he  is  now  chiefly 
known  as  the  person  to  whom  Beethoven  dedicated  his  famous 
sonata,  Op.  47,  which  he  had  written  for,  and  first  played  in 
public  with  the  English  violinist,  George  Bridgetower.  The 
reason  for  the  transfer  of  the  dedication  is  unknown,  and  Beet- 
hoven's naming  Kreutzer  in  it  as  "  suo  amico"  adds  to  the 
mystery;  since,  as  will  be  seen,  there  can  have  been  no  intimacy 
and  therefore  little  friendship  between  them.  Kreutzer's  father 
was  a  musician  in  the  chapel  of  the  king  of  France ;  after  learn- 
ing of  him,  the  son  became  the  pupil  of  Stamitz  for  the  violin, 
and  he  made  his  first  public  performance  on  this  instrument  in 
1778.  He  composed  at  a  very  early  age,  as  is  said,  without 
any  instruction,  and  played  his  first  concerto  at  one  of  the 
Concerts  Spirituel  in  1779.  "Jeanne  d'Acre,"  his  first  opera, 
was  produced  in  1790,  and  it  was  followed  in  1791  by  "Paul 
et  Virginie,"  and  in  this  year  by  "  Lodo'iska,"  the  most  popular 
of  all  his  dramatic  works.  This  opera  was  successfully  adapted 
to  the  English  stage,  and  its  overture  at  least  must  be  still 
remembered  by  every  one  in  this  country  who  has  any  expe- 
rience of  music.  Kreutzer  started  on  an  artistic  tour  in  1796  ; 
he  played  with  great  success  at  Milan  and  other  cities  of  Italy; 
he  proceeded  to  Germany,  and  it  must  have  been  then  that  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Beethoven,  for  there  is  no  account  of 
his  leaving  France  at  any  other  period  before  his  last  illness ; 
and  he  passed  through  Holland  previously  to  his  return  to 
Paris.  The  conservatoire  was  at  that  time  newly  instituted, 
and  one  of  its  first  appointments  was  that  of  Kreutzer  as  a 
professor  of  the  violin.  When  Rode  went  to  Russia  in  1801, 
Kreutzer  succeeded  him  as  solo  violinist  at  the  opera,  which 
post  he  held  until  1816,  and  so  he  could  not  have  been  in 
Vienna  when  Beethoven's  sonata  was  published.  He  changed 
his  position  for  that  of  second  chef  d'orchestre  in  1816,  and  was 
promoted  to  that  of  first  chef  in  1817,  which  he  resigned 
in  1824  to  become  musical  director.  He  was  successively 
appointed  violinist  to  the  first  consul,  to  the  emperor,  and  to 
Louis  XVIII.,  and  in  1824  he  was  created  a  chevalier  of  the 
legion  of  honour.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  break  his  arm 
in  1825,  after  which  he  could  never  play  again;  and  we  may 
suppose  that  what  he  suffered  from  this  accident  induced  his 
retirement  from  the  opera,  which  took  place  in  the  same  year. 
Kreutzer  produced  thirteen  grand  and  nineteen  comic  operas, 
all  with  success,  and  some  of  them  obtained  more  than  ordinary 
popularity.  He  was  greatly  mortified  therefore  when  in  1827, 
having  ottered  to  the  management  of  the  Academie  the  opera 
of  "Mathilde"  which  he  had  written  since  his  retirement,  its 
production  was  refused  at  the  establishment  in  which  he  had 
been  officially  engaged  for  twenty-four  years.  This  vexation 
is  said  to  have  caused  the  illness  of  which,  after  some  years' 
suffering,  notwithstanding  his  removal  to  Switzerland  to  seek 
relief,  he  died.  He  left  twelve  concertos  for  the  violin  and  a 
concertante  for  two  violins,  besides  two  symphonies  and  many 
pieces  of  chamber  music.  But  his  most  valuable  works  are  his 
studies  and  caprices  for  his  instrument,  which  are  regarded  as 
all  but  indispensable  in  the  practice  of  a  violinist. — G.  A.  M. 

KRILOFF  or  KRUILOV,  Ivan  Andreivitcii,  one  of  the 
most  original  and  truly  national  poets  that  Russia  has  yet 
produced.  Although  the  author  of  various  comedies,  operas, 
essavs,  and  articles  for  newspapers,  he  never  rose  above  medi- 
ocrity until  he  gave  to  the  world  the  "Fables"  which  revealed 
at  once  his  remarkable  genius  and  made  him  the  most  popular 
writer  his  country  ever  possessed.  While  Russia  was  still 
under  the  influence  of  French  writers,  and  striving  to  lay  hold 
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of  the  French  language,  manners,  and  civilization,  Krifoff  whs 
learning  in  the  hard  school  of  poverty  thoroughly  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  his  native  language,  and  sympathize  with 
his  fellow-countrymen.  He  was  born  af  Moscow  on  the  2nd  of 
February,  17(iiS  (o.s.),  the  son  of  a  poor  officer  of  the  line  who 
died  when  the  boy  was  eleven  years  old,  leaving  him  and  his 
widowed  mother  penniless.  She  was  then  residing  at  Tver, 
educating  her  boy  to  the  best  of  her  ability;  but  necessity  coin- 
pelled  her  to  procure  employment  for  him  in  one  of  the  numerous 
public  offices  with  which  Russia  abounds.      In  17o'o  he  went 

Petersburg  in  the  capacity  of  a  government  clerk.  One 
precious  legacy  he  had  received  from  bis  father  in  the  shape  of 
a  case  of  books,  which  he  read  to  such  purpose,  that  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  he  wrote  an  opera  entitled  "The  Coffee-house  Girl," 
for  the  manuscript  of  which  a  bookseller  gave  him  the  works  of 

i,  Racine,  and  Moliere.  Under  the  influence  of  his  French 
reading  and  a  friendship  with  the  leading  actor  of  the  day,  be 
Wrote  two  tragedies,  "Cleopatra"  and  "  Philomela,"  which  met 
with  merited  failure.  A  similar  fate  befel  his  comedies  and 
The  rage  for  writing  was,  however,  so  strong  upon 
him,  that  he  gave  up  his  situation  for  a  time  in  order  to  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  literature,  and  in  conjunction  with  a 
retired  captain  set  up  a  periodical  under  the  name  of  the  Spirit 
Post,  in  which,  under  cover  of  ghostly  personages,  he  ridiculed 

[lies  of  the  day.  more  especially  the  Gallomania  which 
he  thought  so  injurious  to  Russian  national  life.  His  various 
efforts  after  literary  success  brought  him  into  public  notice,  ami 
introduced  him  to  the  highest  society  of  Russia,  which  is  far 
frum  being  exclnsive.  In  this  new  position  Kriloff  acquired  a 
Baste  for  play  and  other  fashionable  amusements,  which  obliged 
him  ere  long  to  seek  official  employment  again  for  the  si 
his  health  and  fortune.  He  was  placed  in  1*02  in  the  chancery 
of  Prince  Serge  GaHtzin,  governor  of  Riga,  where  he  remained 
for  three  years,  after  which  he  accompanied  the  prince  to  his 
country-seat  at  Zoubrilovka  in  Saratov,  where  he  also  remained 
years,  renewing  his  intimacy  with  the  unsophisticated 
Russian  peasant  and  his  rustic  life.  While  under  the  influence 
of  his  rural  experience,  he  was  requested  on  his  passage  through 

.  to  translate  two  fables  of  Lafontaine.  lie  did  so;  they 
were  printed  in  a  magazine,  had  immense  success,  and  excited 
general  admiration.  He  had  at  length  found  his  true  vein,  and 
although  he  still  for  a  time  dallied  with  the  drama  and  faced 
three  more  failures  on  the  stage,  bis  time  and  thoughts  soon 
came  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  composition  of  fables,  apo- 

.  and  short  popular  talcs.  The  .simple  originality  with 
which  he  clothes  some  of  the  deepest  lessons  of  practical  wisdom 
in  the  common  but  racy  language  of  the  people,  is  in  every  way 
admirable.  The  local  colouring  and  strictly  Russian  tone  and 
character  of  the  e  fables,  is  another  great  merit.  A  concealed 
satire  and  sharpness  of  allusion  to  contemporary  events  and 
persons,  gives  that  piquancy  which  is  the  best  characteristic  of 
the  fable.  It  was  in  the  year  181(8,  his  fortieth  year,  that 
Erfloff  discovered  he  was  a  fabulist,  and  sent  some  of  his  first 
productions  of  that  kind  to  the  Dramatic  Courier.  His  repu- 
ipidly.  In  is  11  an  appointment  in  the  imperial 
public  library  was  bestowed  on  him,  to  which  the  emperor  added 
a  pension  of  three  thousand  roubles.  Free  from  want  and  care, 
he  thus  passed  an  easy,  indolent,  untidy  existence,  beloved  for 
his  kindness  and  honoured  for  his  genius.  He  died  in  December, 
L854.  In  1  *-_».")  Count  Gregory  Orloff  caused  a  splendid  edition 
of  the  "Fables"  to  be  printed  at  Paris,  with  versions  in  French 
and  Italian.  The  first  edition  of  Kriloff's  collected  works  was 
published  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1847,  in  3  vols.  A  few  of  the 
fables  in  English  will  be  found  in  Kohl's  Russia. — R.  II. 

KRUDENER,    Barbara  Jli.iank   von,   a    distinguished 
philanthropist  of  the  mystic  school  of  Madame  Guyon,  was  a 

ter  of  the  ancient,  noble,  and  wealthy  Russian  family  of 
Wietmghoff,  and  was  born  21st  November,  170  1.  While  still 
very  young  and  beautiful,  she  was  married  against  her  own  wishes 

Baron  Von  Kriidener,  a  friend  and  admirer  of  J.  J.  Rous- 
seau ;   and  in  Venice,  Copenhagen,  and   Paris  she  spent   many 

of  her  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  gaieties  of  the 
world,  and  of  a  large  share  of  its  admiration  and  flattery,  called 
forth  not  only  by  her  personal  accomplishments  but  by  her  lite- 
rary talents.  She  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Chateaubriand, 
Madame  De  Stael,  and  other  literary  celebrities  of  the  time; 
and  being  separated  in  17'.»"2  from  her  husband,  the  purity  of 
her  life  in  Paris   was   not  above  suspicion.     After  the  death 
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of  the  baron  she  left  Paris;  and  already  weary  of  the  world 
she  withdrew  I  ■.  of  the  mansion  and  i  states  which  she 

had  inherited  from  her  father.  Here  a  great  religious  i 
passed  over  her,  chiefly  under  the  influence  of  some  M 
christians;  and  feeling  no  attraction  towards  her  own  national 
church,  she  attached  herself  with  peculiar  sympathy  to 
Stilling  in  Carlsrube  and  Oberlin  in  Steinthal,  under 
teaching,  and  thai  of  the  writings  of  .Madame  Guyon,  she  became 
deeply  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  quietistie  and  mystical 
From  that  time,  about  1808,  till  her  death  in  1824,  the  spirit 
of  christian  love  became  and  c  .utinucd  to  be  in  an  extraordinary 
and  very  conspicuous  degree  the  animating  and  impelling  prin- 
ciple of  her  whole  existence.  Her  rank  and  accomplishments 
found  access  for  her  to  the  rich  and  the  learned,  to  whom 
she  preached  with  impressive  earnestness  repentance  and  new 
life.  In  1815  the  Czar  Alexander  himself  became  one  i 
hearers,  almost  a  disciple.  In  Ileilbronn,  Heidelberg,  and  Paris, 
he  was  to  be  seen,  Bible  in  hand,  listening  to  her  teaching  in 
the  private  meetings  for  prayer  and  Bible  reading  which  she 
held  with  her  friends.  Her  drawing-room  was  crowded  with 
people  of  rank  and  fashion.  She  acquired  great  influence  over 
Alexander,  who  even  consulted  her  on  the  formation  of  the 
'•  Holy  Alliance;"  and  it  was  she  who  suggested  that  name  for 
a  transaction,  which  she  knew  only  in  its  apparent  rel 
origin  and  motives,  and  not  in  its  political  tendencies  and  effects. 
Her  religious  usefulness,  however,  was  damaged  by  this  compli- 
city in  the  politics  of  Europe,  and  her  immense  influence  with 
all  ranks  became  an  object  of  jealousy  to  politicians  and  diplo- 
matists. She  was  compelled  to  leave  Switzerland,  where  she  had 
assisted  in  founding  the  Tract  Society  of  Basle,  and  to  seek  an 
asylum  at  Greuzach  on  the  borders  of  Baden.  Here  she  devoted 
herself  entirely  to  the  care,  and  instruction,  and  relief  of  the  poor, 
and  in  the  famine  years  of  lslo'  and  1817,  thousands  from 
Switzerland  and  the  Black  forest  flocked  to  her  for  relief,  to 
whom  she  ministered  without  stint  both  the  bread  of  this  world 
and  the  bread  of  life.  But  in  these  same  years  she  yielded  her- 
self unhappily  to  the  illusions  of  spiritual  pride,  and  fell  into  the 
extravagances  of  a  fanatical  spirit.  She  first  allowed  her  grateful 
admirers  to  speak  of  her  as  a  prophetess,  and  she  ended  by 
believing  and  professing  the  divine  claim  herself;  speaking  much 
of  the  peculiar  power  of  her  prayers  with  God,  of  ti. 
she  had  from  above,  and  of  the  fulfilment  of  her  prophetic  words. 
The  governments  of  Switzerland  and  South  Germany  compelled 
her  to  return  once  more  to  her  own  estates  ;  and  these  wild  pre- 
tensions cost  her  moreover  the  loss  of  the  friendship  of  the  Czar 
Alexander,  who,  upon  her  repairing  to  St.  Petersburg  to  preach 
to  him  a  crusade  in  behalf  of"  the  liberation  of  Greece,  sent  her 
a  kind  but  firm  letter  requiring  her  to  be  silent  and  to  depart. 
In  her  last  illness,  which  ended  in  her  death,  20th  December, 
1824,  she  became  sensible  of  and  confessed  her  errors  : — "  Yes," 
she  owned  under  the  sobering  influence  of  long  affliction,  "  I 
have  often  mistaken  for  voices  of  God  what  were  only  the  sug- 
gestions of  my  own  imagination  and  pride ;  what  good  I  have 
done  will  remain,  the  evil  God  will  mercifully  destroy."  She 
died  at  Karasu-Bazar  in  the  Crimea,  a  province  which  had  becu 
first  won  to  the  czars  by  the  sword  of  her  grandfather.  Professor 
Bagenbach  of  Basle,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  church  history  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  has  done  justice  to  the  Work,  as  well  as 
animadverted  upon  the  errors,  of  this  highly-gifted  and  extraor- 
dinary woman. — P.  L. 

KRUG,  Wn.iiEi.M  Traugott,  philosopher  and  writer,  was 
born  in  Prussian  Saxony  in  1770.  He  prepared  himself  for 
academic  teaching  in  17t»  1  at  Wittenberg,  where  be  was  obliged 
to  remain  as  adjunct  of  the  philosophical  faculty  for  seven  years. 
in  consequence  of  his  "Letters  on  the  perfectibility  of  n 
religion."  In  1801  he  became  extraordinary  professor  of  philo- 
sophy at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  ;  in  1804  ordinary  prof- 
logic  and  metaphysics  at  Kiinigsberg;  in  1809  ordinary  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Lcipsic.  He  died  13th  January,  1842.  King's 
writings  on  philosophy  and  other  subjects  are  very  numerous, 
lie  was  exceedingly  industrious  and  active;  but  his  works  are 
more  useful  to  learners,  than  fitted  to  advance  the  sciences  they 
treat  of.  His  system  of  philosophy  was  called  "  transcendental 
synthesism  ; "  an  attempt  at  a  medium  between  idealism  and 
realism,  which  became  very  popular.  His  chief  works  are — "A 
System  of  Theoretical  Philosophy."  3  vols.  8vo;  •'  History  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Ancient  Times,  especially  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans;"'  "System  of  Practical  Philos  8vo;  "  Hand- 
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book  of  Philosophy  and  Philosophical  Literature,"  2  vols.;  "Uni- 
versal Manual  of  the  Philosophical  Sciences,"  4  vols.  8vo.;  "Canon 
Law,  presented  according  to  the  principles  of  reason,  and  in 
the  light  of  Christianity  ; "  "  Lectures  on  Universal  Philosophy, 
for  the  Education  of  both  Sexes,"  &e.  His  autobiography  was 
published  in  1S20,  and  the  appendix  to  it  in  1831. — S.  D, 

KRUILOFF.     See  Krilov. 

KRUMMACHER,  Friedrich  Adolf,  an  eminent  German 
divine  and  author  of  the  evangelical  school,  was  born  at  Tcck- 
lenburg  in  'Westphalia,  July  13,  17G7.  His  father,  who  was  a 
lawyer,  was  burgomaster  of  the  town ;  and  his  mother,  a  friend 
of  Lavater,  was  distinguished  for  her  piety  and  christian  spirit. 
He  early  showed  uncommon  talents ;  and  after  attending  for 
a  short  time  the  university  of  Lingen,  he  removed  in  1787  to 
Halle,  where  he  attached  himself  with  special  sympathy  and 
love  to  the  person  and  teaching  of  Professor  Knapp,  with  whose 
evangelical  spirit  his  own  was  congenial.  After  finishing  his 
university  career,  he  was  for  a  few  years  co-rector  of  the 
gymnasium  of  Hamm,  and  in  1793  he  became  rector  of  a  similar 
institution  at  Mors  on  the  Rhine.  In  1791,  when  his  income 
was  no  more  than  three  hundred  thalers,  he  brought  home  his 
bride,  Eleonore  Moller,  and  for  the  next  six  years  he  continued 
to  apply  himself  with  ardour  to  classical  studies  and  to  the  duties 
of  the  school,  which  flourished  greatly  under  his  charge.  In  1800 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  and  classical  literature 
in  the  neighbouring  university  of  Duisburg,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  commenced  his  career  as  an  author  by  publishing  his 
"Hymnus  an  die  liebe,"  which  he  followed  up  in  1805  with  the 
first  two  parts  of  his  "  Parabeln"  (to  which  he  afterwards  added 
a  third  part),  and  with  a  theological  work — "  Uber  den  Geist 
und  der  Form  der  Evangelischen  Geschichte  in  historischer  und 
a?sthetischer  hinsicht" — On  the  spirit  and  form  of  the  evangelical 
history,  viewed  both  historically  and  aesthetically.  The  "  Parables" 
became  extremely  popular,  and  were  translated  into  several 
foreign  tongues.  An  illustrated  English  edition  of  them  has  been 
recently  included  in  Bonn's  Illustrated  Libraiy.  They  are  beauti- 
fully conceived  and  written.  His  work  on  the  gospel  history  was 
equally  successful,  though  in  a  more  limited  sphere,  and  gave 
him  at  once  a  high  place  among  German  divines.  In  1806  he 
exchanged  his  professorship  for  a  pastoral  charge  at  Kettwig  on 
the  Ruhr,  where  he  remained  till  1812,  when  he  was  appointed 
through  the  influence  of  the  Princess  Pauline  of  Detmold,  who 
was  a  great  admirer  of  his  writings,  general  superintendent  and 
court-preacher  in  Bernburg  ;  and  here  he  continued,  declining  the 
repeated  offer  of  a  chair  at  Bonn,  till  1821,  when  he  was  induced 
to  accept  the  office  of  pastor  primarius  in  St.  Ausgariikirche  in 
Bremen.  In  all  these  positions,  in  the  intervals  of  other  duties, 
he  continued  to  ply  Ms  pen  with  unwearied  industry,  and  his 
publications  from  1809  till  his  death  in  1815  were  not  only  very 
numerous,  but  in  a  high  degree  serviceable  to  the  cause  of  truth, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  training  of  the  young.  His 
views  of  religion  were  equally  opposed  to  an  enthusiastic 
mysticism  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  an  unbelieving  rationalism 
on  the  other.  He  remained  all  his  life  a  representative  of  the 
genuine  spirit  of  the  German  Reformation,  and  a  gifted  teacher 
of  Christianity  in  its  simplest  apostolic  form.  As  a  poet  his 
claims  stand  high.  His  "  Parables"  and  other  pieces  have  secured 
for  themselves  a  permanent  place  in  German  literature. — P.  L. 

*  KRUMMACHER,  Fkiedkich  Wiliielm,  an  eminent 
preacher,  son  of  Friedrich  Adolf,  was  born  at  Mors,  the  28th 
January,  1796.  "While  inheriting  much  of  his  father's  literary 
ability,  he  has  surpassed  both  his  father  and  uncle  in  gifts  and 
fame  as  a  pulpit  orator.  He  was  for  some  time  pastor  of  a 
German  congregation  in  New  York,  but  he  had  succeeded  his  uncle 
at  Elberfeld,  where  he  laboured  for  many  years  in  the  same  evan- 
gelical spirit,  before  his  name  became  extensively  known  either 
as  a  preacher  or  author.  A  good  many  years  ago  he  removed  to 
Berlin,  and  he  is  now  settled  at  Potsdam,  where,  as  one  of  the 
chaplains  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  he  has  a  vast  congregation  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  soldiers,  among  whom  his  zealous  labours  have 
been  attended  with  great  success.  He  has  always  been  distin- 
guished for  the  fervour  and  force  with  which  he  has  maintained 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  in  opposition  to  the  rationalism 
which  has  prevailed  so  much  in  protestant  Germany,  and  the 
decline  of  which  during  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  in  no  small 
degree  owing  to  the  energetic  exertions  of  practical  preachers 
like  him,  as  well  as  to  the  more  learned  labours  of  the  univer- 
sity divines.    His  publications  have  been  numerous  and  popular; 


and  several  of  them  have  been  translated  into  English,  and 
been  extensively  read  and  admired  in  this  country  and  in 
America,  particularly  his  "  Elijah  the  Tishbite,"  and  his 
"  Elisha."  His  "  Kirchliche  Lehrstimmen"  appeared  in  1846, 
in  2  vols. ;  and  "  Die  Sabbathglucke"  in  1851.  He  has  always 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Kirch entag; 
and  he  is  also  one  of  the  most  zealous  promoters  in  Germany 
of  "The  Evangelical  Alliance."  His  speaking  as  well  as  his 
preaching  is  distinguished  by  great  fervour  and  energy  ;  and  he 
has  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  true  orator.  His  leanings  have 
aiways  been  to  the  reformed  branch  of  the  United  Evangelical 
church  of  Prussia,  though  he  has  all  along  been  a  steadfast 
friend  of  the  Union,  and  has  shown  no  sympathy  with  separatism, 
either  on  the  side  of  the  reformed  or  the  high  Lutheran  party. 
"When  Keander  died  in  1850,  Krummacher  was  the  man  selected 
to  pronounce  the  funeral  oration  at  his  grave ;  and  when  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  met  at  Berlin  in  1857,  it  was  he  who  spoke 
the  opening  welcome  to  christian  men  out  of  every  nation  under 
heaven.  On  both  occasions  he  spoke  as  an  apostle  not  only  of 
truth,  but  of  love. — P.  L. 

KRUMMACHER,  Gottfried  Daniel,  a  younger  brother  of 
Friedrich  Adolf,  was  bom  at  Tecklenburg,  1st  April,  1774,  and 
died  30th  January,  1837,  as  pastor  of  the  Reformed  church  in 
Elberfeld.  He  had  little  of  the  literary  genius  and  fertility  of 
his  brother,  but  he  was  a  distinguished  preacher,  and  exercised 
a  large  amount  of  religious  influence  in  that  part  of  Germany 
by  his  devoted  piety,  and  by  the  strenuousness  and  unshaken 
constancy  with  which,  during  a  long  ministry,  he  proclaimed 
and  defended  evangelical  truth  in  opposition  to  the  prevailing 
rationalism  of  the  age.  His  preaching  was  powerful,  and 
wrought  a  great  change  upon  the  religious  life  of  Elberfeld  and 
the  Wupperthal,  the  effects  of  which  continue  to  be  felt  to  the 
present  day.  But  his  ministry  was  by  no  means  a  model  one  ;  it 
was  onesided,  and  repelled  as  many  as  it  attracted.  In  his 
interpretation  of  scripture,  too,  he  was  fanciful  and  arbitrary, 
as  may  be  seen  in  his  well-known  work — "  The  "Wanderings  of 
Israel  through  the  "Wilderness."  But  withal  his  faith  was  "a 
burning  and  a  shining  light,"  shining  as  steadily  as  brightly; 
and  that  faith  made  him  a  strong  man  in  the  midst  of  weak 
and  wavering  multitudes. — P.  L. 

*  KDCKEN,  Friedrich  Wiliielm,  a  musician,  was  born 
at  Bleckede  in  1810.  He  has  attained  popularity  throughout 
Germany  as  a  composer  of  Lieder,  many  of  which  have  become 
favourites  in  England.  His  arrangements  of  the  national  songs 
of  Styria  and  other  German  provinces  have  done  much  to  make 
these  characteristic  melodies  widely  known.  He  has  written  a 
great  many  four-part  songs,  which  are  eminently  effective ;  he 
has  also  written  for  the  stage,  but  with  less  decided  success.  Ho 
for  several  years  held  the  post  of  second  kapellmeister  (musical 
director  of  the  opera)  at  Stuttgart,  which  office  he  resigned  hi 
September,  1S61.— G.  A.  M. 

KUGELGEN,  Gerhard  and  Carl  von,  twin  brothers,  born 
at  Bacharach  on  the  Rhine  in  1772.  In  1791  they  were  sent 
by  their  father  to  Rome  to  complete  their  studies:  Gerhard 
chose  history  and  portrait,  and  Carl  landscape.  They  both 
established  themselves  in  St.  Petersburg,  where  they  married 
two  sisters  of  a  noble  family  of  Courland,  Carl  became  a  court 
landscape  painter  at  St.  Petersburg,  while  Gerhard  removed  in 
1804  to  Dresden,  and  was  there  appointed  professor  in  the 
academy,  but  he  met  with  a  miserable  end.  He  was  in  1820 
murdered  on  the  highway  between  Pilnitz  and  Dresden  by  a 
common  thief,  a  private  soldier,  who  after  killing  and  robbing  his 
victim,  in  total  ignorance  of  who  he  was,  drew  off  the  boots  from 
his  body,  and  singularly  enough,  this  act  caused  his  detection  and 
punishment ;  for  when  they  were  worn  out  the  scoundrel  took 
them  to  Kiigelgen's  bootmaker  to  be  repaired,  and  the  man 
at  once  recoguized  them,  and  the  detection  ensued.  Gerhard's 
pictures  are  of  a  simple,  religious  character,  containing  few 
figures,  and  these  often  portions  only  of  figures.  Carl  Kiigelgen's 
career  at  St.  Petersburg  was  a  distinguished  one.  He  executed 
many  works  for  the  Russian  emperors — more  particularly  two 
series  of  views,  one  made  in  the  Crimea  in  1804  and  1806  for 
the  Emperors  Paul  and  Alexander;  the  other  in  1818  in  Fin- 
land for  the  Emperor  Alexander.  He  executed  in  all  one 
hundred  and  seventy-one  pictures  and  two  hundred  and  ninety 
finished  drawings.  He  died  at  Reval  in  1832.  There  are  bio- 
graphies of  both  brothers. — (See  Nagler,  News  Allgemcines 
Kiinstler  Lexicon?) — R.  N.  W. 
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KXJGLER,  Franz  Theodor,  an  eminent  art-historian  and 
critic,  was  born  at  Stettin  on  the  7th  of  January,  1808.  He 
studied  at  Berlin,  where  he  became  professor  in  the  academy 
of  fine  arts,  lecturer  in  the  university,  and  councillor  in  the 
ministry  of  public  instruction.  Poet,  dramatist,  historian,  musi- 
cian, and  draughtsman,  he  made  the  history  of  art  his  peculiar 
study  and  theme,  and  enriched  his  knowledge  of  it  by  journeys 
to  Italy  in  1835,  and  to  Fiance  and  Belgium  in  1843.  He  is 
best  known  in  this  country  by  his  "  Handbook  of  Painting " 
(Handbuch  der  Geschichte  der  Malerei  von  Konstantin  d.  Grossen 
bis  auf  die  neuere  Zeit),  published  in  1837 ;  second  edition, 
much  enlarged,  1847.  Lady  Eastlake,  under  the  modest 
anonymity  of  "  A  Lady,"  has  translated  the  chief  portions  of  it 
into  English.  The  first  of  her  versions,  containing  "  The  Schools 
of  Painting  in  Italy,"  appeared  in  1842,  edited  by  Sir  Charles 
i.e;  the  second,  embracing  the  "German,  Flemish,  and 
Dutch  Schools  of  Painting,"  published  in  1846,  was  edited  by 
Sir  Edmund  Head.  Several  editions  of  both  these  translations 
have  been  published,  in  some  cases,  with  considerable  enlarge- 
ments and  modifications.  Besides  many  minor  works  on  art  and 
other  subjects,  Kugler  wrote  a  philosophico-historical "Handbuch 
der  Kunst-Geschichte,"  1837 — second  edition,  1847;  and  a 
"Geschichte  der  Bau-Kunst,"  1856-59.  His  "History  of 
Frederick  the  Great,"  published  in  1840  for  the  jubilee  of  the 
invention  of  printing,  has  been  translated  into  English.  Of  a 
more  elaborate  work  on  Prussian  history,  the  '*  Xeuere  Ges- 
chichte des  Preussichen  Staates  und  Volkes  von  der  Zeit  des 
grossen  Kurfiirsten  bis  auf  unsere  Tage,"  only  part  i.,  embrac- 
ing the  period  between  16G0  and  1788,  was  published  in  1844. 
.lied  on  the  18th  of  March,  1858.— F.  E. 
KUHLAU,  Friedrich,  a  musician,  was  born  at  Llsen  in 
Liineburg-Holstein  in  178G;  he  died  at  Lyngbye,  near  Copen- 
hagen, in  1832.  In  1793  he  injured  one  of  his  eyes  to  such  an 
extent  by  a  fall  on  the  ice,  that  he  totally  lost  the  sight  of  it. 
This  accident  induced  his  parents,  who  were  in  humble  circum- 
stances, to  spend  all  their  means  in  fitting  him  for  the  musical 
profession,  under  the  strange  though  common  belief  that  it 
would  less  severely  tax  his  sight  than  any  other  pursuit. 
Kuhlau  spent  some  time  in  Brunswick,  where  he  studied  several 
instruments,  especially  the  flute;  and  he  afterwards  went  to 
Hamburg,  where  under  the  direction  of  Schwenke  he  completed 
his  musical  education.  He  studied  harmony  with  this  master, 
and  published  some  instrumental  pieces  of  great  promise  while 
he  was  still  his  pupil.  In  1810,  to  avoid  the  French  conscrip- 
tion, he  went  to  Copenhagen,  and  there  obtained  an  appointment 
as  chamber  musician  to  the  king,  and  first  flutist  in  the  royal 
chapel.  He  now  composed  his  opera  of  the  "  Roverborgen" 
(Robber's  Castle),  in  which  he  had  the  happy  art  to  embody  so 
powerfully  the  characteristics  of  Danish  music,  as  to  give  to  his 
production  the  speciality  of  a  national  work.  Its  success  was 
immense,  and  the  people  at  once  claimed  its  composer  as  a 
compatriot,  regarding  him  as  the  first  musician  who  had  incor- 
porated the  local  colouring  of  their  country  in  a  work  of  high 
artiste  aim.  He  produced  another  opera,  "Eliza,"  with  success 
only  interior  to  that  of  its  predecessor ;  and  this  placed  him  so 
high  in  general  esteem  that  he  was  appointed  composer  to  the 
court,  with  a  suitable  pension.  He  bought  a  charming  house  at 
Lyngbye,  and  sent  to  Germany  for  his  parents,  having  forsworn 
marriage  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  provide  for  them. 
He  now  devoted  himself  to  composition  with  untiring  zeal,  and 
produced,  besides  a  very  large  number  of  instrumental  works, 
the  following  operas  —  "Lulu,"  "Hugo  og  Adelheid,"  and 
"Elverhoi"  (the  Elfin  Hill),  which  last  was  represented  in 
1828,  and  excited  an  enthusiasm  that  surpassed  all  Kuhlau's 
iccesses.  In  1830  a  fire  broke  out  in  his  house,  which 
d  many  of  his  unpublished  MSS.,  shortly  after  which 
both  his  parents  died ;  and  his  grief  at  this  bereavement,  coming 
close  upon  the  vexation  the  loss  of  his  works  had  occasioned 
him,  preyed  upon  his  spirits,  and  induced  the  illness  to  which 
he  fell  a  victim.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  all  the  musicians, 
and  many  of  the  other  most  distinguished  persons  of  Copenhagen. 
Kuhlau  is  chiefly  esteemed  in  Denmark  for  his  operas,  on  account 
of  the  eminently  nationalistic  character  he  has  given  to  them ; 
but  his  individuality  with  us  consists  in  his  being  one  of  the 
extremely  few  composers  who  have  written  for  the  flute  such 
music  as  is  to  be  classed  in  the  higher  ranks  of  artistic  produc- 
tion. His  works  for  this  instrument  are  various  as  they  are 
numerous-   They  consist  of  concertos  with  orchestral  accompani- 


ment ;  sonatas  with  pianoforte  accompaniment ;  concerted  pieces 
for  several  flutes,  among  which  the  trios  are  particularly  admired ; 
and  many  compositions  of  a  lighter  character. — G.  A.  M. 

*  Kt'HNKR,  Rafael,  a  German  philologist,  was  born  at 
Gotha,  the  22nd  March,  1802,  and  devoted  himself  to  cl 
learning  at  GSttingen  under  Mitscherlich,  Diasen,  and  <  >.  Midler. 
In  1824  he  obtained  a  mastership  in  the  lyceum  at  Hanover. 
He  first  brought  the  results  of  the  study  of  Sanscrit  to  bear  upon 
the  Greek  grammar,  and  by  this  means  may  be  said  to  have 
modelled  it  into  a  new  >)■.  Hy  as  to  the  conjugation 

of  the  anomalous  verbs  and  the  syntax.  His  "Ausfiihrliche 
Grammatik  der  Griechischen  Sprache"  appeared  at  Hanover  in 
1804—5,  2  vols.  A  still  greater  success  attended  his  "Schul- 
grammatik"  and  his  "  Eleinentargrammatik  der  Griechischen 
Sprache."  He  has  also  published  a  Latin  grammar  as  well  as 
editions  of  the  Commentaries  of  Xenophon,  and  of  some  other 
Greek  and  Latin  authors.  His  schoolbooks  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English  and  other  languages,  and  have  met  with 
almost  greater  success  in  England,  America,  and  Sweden,  than 
in  his  own  country. — K.  E. 

KXJNCKEL,  .Toiianx,  a  celebrated  German  chemist,  born  at 
Rendsburg  in  1630.  Having  studied  chemistry  and  metallurgy 
he  obtained  great  reputation  in  these  sciences,  and  became 
successively  chemist  to  the  dukes  of  Lauenburg,  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  and  subsequently  to  Charles  XI.  of  Sweden,  who  granted 
him  letters  of  nobility  under  the  name  of  Baron  von  Lowenstern. 
He  died  in  1703,  leaving  several  works  on  chemistry  and  the  art 
of  glass-making.  His  name  is  perhaps  best  known  in  connec- 
tion with  the  early  history  of  phosphorus ;  of  the  process  of 
extracting  which  he  was  the  first  improver,  as  Brandt  was  the 
discoverer. — W.  B-d. 

KUXTH,  Earl  Sigismcxd  vox,  a  distinguished  German 
botanist,  was  born  in  Leipsic  on  18th  June,  1788,  and  died 
at  Berlin  in  March,  1850.  Until  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was 
educated  at  the  free  school  in  Leipsic,  and  became  acquainted 
with  Rosenmiiller,  who  directed  his  mind  to  anatomical  and 
natural  history  pursuits.  In  1805  he  entered  the  college  of  St. 
Thomas ;  but  on  the  death  of  his  father  he  relinquished  his 
studies  there,  and  obtained  an  appointment  in  the  naval  admin- 
istration at  Berlin.  Baron  Humboldt  subsequently  took  notice 
of  him,  and  gave  him  the  means  of  attending  the  natural  history 
courses  in  the  university  of  Berlin.  In  1813  he  published  the 
'■  Flora  Berolinensis ;"  and  after  the  death  of  Willdenow  he  under- 
took the  arrangement  and  publication  of  the  plants  collected 
in  Equinoctial  America  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  work  in  Paris  in  1813-19,  and  he  published  it 
under  the  title  of  "  Xova  genera  et  species  plantarum,"  in  7  vols, 
folio.  He  also  published  a  synopsis  of  the  work  in  5  vols.  8vo. 
He  likewise  completed  Bonpland's  "  Plantes  Equinoxiales,"  and 
'•  Melastomacea?,"  and  published  a  memoir  on  the  South  Ame- 
rican mimosea?  and  other  leguminosse,  as  well  as  an  account  of 
the  grasses  of  that  country.  On  his  return  to  Berlin  in  1819 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  botany  and  vice-director  of  the 
botanic  garden.  In  1829  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin,  and  subsequently  a  corresponding 
member" of  the  Institute.  In  1850  he  assisted  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  distribution  of  the  East  Indian  plants  collected  by  Dr. 
Wallich.  He  also  commenced  a  general  description  of  plants 
under  the  name  of  "  Enumeratio  plantarum  omnium  hucusque 
cognitarum;"  but  he  did  not  live  to  complete  it,  or  even  to  finish 
the  monocotyledonous  division.  He  contributed  several  papers 
to  the  Annales  des  s  J,  and  to  the  Memoires  de 

VAcademie  Royale  de  Berlin. — J.  H.  B. 

KITETZKY,  JoHAKH,  a  Hungarian  portrait-painter,  born 
at  Bosing,  near  Presburg,  in  1666-67.  His  father  was  a  poor 
weaver,  and  Johann  was  intended  for  the  same  occupation  ;  but 
he  fled  from  home  about  1681,  and  entered  the  house  of  a 
painter  at  Lucerne,  of  the  name  of  Klaus.  From  Lucerne 
Kupetzky  travelled  to  Rome  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
J.  C.  Fiissly,  who  procured  him  the  patronage  of  Alexander 
Sobiesky.  He  established  a  reputation  at  Rome,  and  was  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  about  forty  j  invited 

by  Prince  Adam  von  Liechtenstein  to  Vienna.  Here  he  became 
a  great  portrait  painter — Joseph  I.,  Charles  VI.,  and  Prince 
Eugene,  were  his  patrons.  In  1716  he  was  invited  by  Peter 
at  to  enter  his  service,  but  his  love  of  liberty  was  too 
great,  and  he  declined.  Kupetzky  was  a  "Bohemian  brother," 
and  some  fear  of  religious  persecution  induced  him  to  leave 


Vienna  and  settle  in  Nurnberg,  where  he  died  in  1710.  A  folio 
volume  of  prints  after  his  works,  including  a  very  clever  portrait 
of  himself,  was  published  there  in  1715.  engraved  hy  B.  Vogel 
and  V.  D.  Preissler ;  and  there  is  a  life  of  him  by  his  friend 
F iissly,  published  at  Zurich  in  1758.— R.  N.  W. 

KUSTER,  LrnoLF,  an  eminent  classical  scholar,  was  born  in 
1670  at  Blomberg  in  Westphalia,  where  bis  father  was  a  magis- 
trate. He  was  educated  at  the  Joachim  gymnasium  in  Berlin, 
where  his  elder  brother  was  a  professor.  By  the  favour  of  the 
celebrated  Spanheim  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  two  sons  of 
Count  Sehwerin.  the  king  of  Prussia's  prime  minister.  When 
their  education  was  completed,  Kuster  was  able  to  gratify  his  taste 
for  travel.  He  spent  ten  years  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  visiting 
libraries,  examining  manuscripts,  and  associating  with  the  learned 
men  of  the  day.  At  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  where  he  was  study- 
ing civil  law,  he  published  in  1696  his  first  great  work  "Historia 
Critica  Homed."  which  excited  great  attention  in  Germany,  and 
was  afterwards  republished  by  Wolff  in  his  edition  of  Homer, 
1785.  The  name  which  appears  on  the  title  of  this  disserta- 
tion is  Neoeorus,  the  Greek  word  for  Kuster  or  Sacristan,  which 
had  been  jokingly  applied  to  him  by  Grsevius.  At  Utrecht,  where 
Kuster  resided  for  some  time,  he  began  a  Latin  journal  under 
the  title  of  "  Bibliotheca  librorum  novorum,"  of  which  five  volumes 
appeared  between  1696  and  1700.  Here  also  he  contributed 
to  the  collection  of  Grsevius  a  dissertation  on  the  museum  of 
Alexandria;  and  for  Gronovius  he  translated  two  learned  papers 
into  Latin.  In  1700  he  went  to  England,  and  laboured  both 
there  and  in  France  at  a  new  edition  of  Suidas,  which  appeared 
at  Cambridge,  in  three  volumes  folio,  in  1705.  Indefatigable  as 
lie  was  learned,  his  edition  of  Jamblichus  De  Vita  Pythagoras 
appeared  in  1707  at  Amsterdam,  where  also  his  fine  edition  of 
Aristophanes  was  published  three  years  later.  He  was  working 
at  the  same  time  at  a  new  edition  of  Mill's  Greek  Testament, 
which  came  out  also  in  1710.  A  criticism  on  his  Suidas,  written 
by  Gronovius,  drew  forth  a  reply  from  Kuster  entitled  "Diatriba 
anti-Gronoviana,"  1712.  Accompanying  this  essay  was  a  trea- 
tise on  the  as  grave  of  the  ancients,  which,  together  with  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  verb  cerno,  involved  the  author  in  a  quarrel  with 
Perizonins,  who  had  also  written  on  the  verb  cerno.  In  this  last 
controversy  was  produced  one  of  Knster's  ablest  works  "De  vero 
usu  verborum  mediorum,"  1714,  which  Alberti  and  Dorville  have 
called  a  book  of  gold.  It  is  reprinted  among  the  Prolegomena 
of  the  late  edition  of  Stephen's  Thesaurus.  On  quitting  England 
Kuster  had  been  appointed  professor  at  the  Joachim  gymnasium, 
Berlin ;  but  he  threw  up  the  appointment  at  some  slight  offence 
and  retired  to  Amsterdam.  When  by  the  failure  of  his  banker 
he  had  lost  all  his  money,  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  Abbe 
Bignon  to  settle  in  Paris;  and  there  having  gratified  the  aged 
king  by  abjuring  Lutheranism  for  Catholicism,  July  25,  1713, 
he  was  allowed  a  pension  of  two  thousand  livres,  and  a  place  in 
the  Academy.  He  did  not  long  enjoy  these  questionable  glories, 
being  cut  off  in  1716  in  his  forty-seventh  year  by  an  abscess  in 
the  liver  brought  on  by  injudicious  application  to  study. — R.  H. 

KUTUZOW  or  KOUTOUZOF,  Michel  Larivoxovitch 
Golenitciief,  Prince  of  Smolensko,  a  Russian  field-marshal, 
born  in  1745;  died  at  Bunzlaw  in  Silesia,  10th  Slay,  1813. 
He  was  descended  from  a  German  family,  which  had  emigrated 
to  Russia  at  a  very  early  period.  At  sixteen  years  of  age  he  was 
an  officer  of  artillery,  and  served  with  Suwarrow,  rapidly  gaining 
promotion  in  the  expeditions  against  the  Turks.  At  Chouma 
in  the  Crimea,  in  1774,  he  was  struck  on  the  left  temple  by  a 
ball,  which  came  out  at  the  right  temple  and  deprived  him  of 
the  sight  of  an  eye.  For  a  long  period  he  was  engaged  in  sub- 
duing the  tribes  on  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  in  1788 
he  was  again  severely  wounded  at  Otchakof — a  ball  struck  him 
on  the  cheek  and  came  out  at  the  back  of  his  neck.  He  was 
again  employed  against  the  Turks,  and  was  present  at  the 
assault  on  Ismail  in  1790.  Twice  repulsed,  he  sent  to  Suwarrow 
to  say  that  he  was  doubtful  of  success.  The  reply  was,  "  Say 
to  Kutuzow  that  my  report  on  the  capture  of  Ismail  is  written, 
and  that  I  have  named  Kutuzow  as  commandant  of  the  place." 
After  this  Ismail  was  not  long  of  falling.  The  following  year 
he  contributed  to  the  victories  which  led  to  the  treaty  of  Jassy, 
which  gave  to  Russia  the  Crimea,  the  Kuban,  and  Otchakof. 
He  was  received  into  high  favour  by  the  Russian  court,  and 
employed  in  several  high  offices.  When  Alexander  came  to  the 
throne,  he  was  made  governor-general  of  St.  Petersburg,  but  this 
post  did  not  suit  the  rough  warrior,  and  for  a  time  he  retired  to 


his  estates.  In  1805  he  was  again  called  to  the  field,  placed 
at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand  men,  and  sent  to  the  aid  of  the 
Austrians.  who  had  been  beaten  at  Ulm.  At  the  battle  of  Aus- 
terlitz,  which  was  fought  against  his  advice,  Kutuzow  lost  some 
of  his  laurels.  Between  this  time  and  the  French  invasion  he 
was  employed  in  Moldavia,  in  Lithuania,  and  against  the  Turks. 
In  1812,  by  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  nation,  he  was  ap- 
pointed general-in-chief ;  and  after  the  battle  of  Borodino,  where 
on  each  side  forty-seven  generals  and  thirty-seven  colonels  fell, 
he  received  the  marshal's  baton.  To  him  is  due  the  execution 
of  the  policy  which  prevented  the  French  from  profiting  by 
their  victories.  He  could  not  prevent  Napoleon  reaching  the 
Kremlin,  but  he  could  retreat  like  a  lion,  and  when  he  saw  the 
opportunity  fight  desperate  battles  that  cost  the  invader  dear. 
Under  all  his  reverses  and  defeats  he  is  said  never  to  have  com- 
mitted a  fault,  or  departed  from  the  rules  of  war.  When  the  tide 
turned  he  led  the  army  into  Germany,  forced  the  passage  of  the 
Elbe,  and  was  on  the  high  road  to  the  final  triumph,  when  at  the 
age  of  sixty-seven,  worn  out  by  fatigue  and  wounds,  his  strength 
failed,  and  in  a  little  Silesian  town  he  put  off  for  ever  the  har- 
ness of  war,  which  he  had  worn  in  so  many  hard-fought  fields. 
Count  Segur,  in  his  History  of  Napoleon  and  the  Grand  Army, 
does  justice  to  Kutuzow ;  but  M.  Thiers  has  distorted  his  char- 
acter and  falsified  history. — P,  E.  D. 

KUYP,  Albert,  was  born  at  Port  in  1605,  and  was  taught 
painting  by  his  father,  but  his  regular  occupation  was  that  of 
a  brewer ;  he  was  therefore  what  is  now  commonly  called  an 
amateur.  Kuyp  was  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  landscape 
painters  that  ever  lived,  but  was  also  a  good  portrait  painter. 
He  painted  likewise  still-life,  and  executed  a  few  engravings.  He 
has  been  called  the  Dutch  Claude ;  but  he  always  displays  more 
truth  and  more  power  than  Claude.  His  highest  excellence  is 
perhaps  the  treatment  of  atmospheres.  The  date  of  his  death 
is  not  known,  but  he  was  still  living  in  1638.-^R.  N.  W. 

KYXASTON  or  KINASTON,  Sir  Francis,  a  name  cele- 
brated hi  connection  with  the  Museum  Minerva?  inCovent  Garden, 
was  born  at  Otley  in  Shropshire  in  1587.  He  commenced  his 
education  at  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  but  afterwards  migrated  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  a  degree.  He  then  went  to  court, 
was  knighted  in  1618,  and  was  made  esquire  of  the  body  to 
Charles  I.  On  February  27th,  1635,  Charles  granted  letters- 
patent  for  the  perpetual  appropriation  of  a  house  owned  by  Sir 
Francis  in  Covent  Garden,  as  a  college  for  the  promotion  of  the 
liberal  arts. among  the  nobility  and  gentry.  This  establishment, 
designated  "  Museum  Minerva?,"  was  inaugurated  by  the  per- 
formance of  a  masque,  written  by  Kynaston  himself,  cal'ed 
"  Corona  Minerva?,"  at  which  Prince  Charles  and  several  of  the 
court  were  present ;  and  in  1636  was  published  a  thin  quarto 
volume  entitled  "  Constitutions  of  the  Museum  Minerva;."  The 
founder  was  the  first  regent.  As  a  poet,  Kynaston  cannot 
pretend  to  a  very  high  place.  He  is  chiefly  remembered  by  his 
Latin  version  of  Chaucer's  Troilus  and  Cressida,  of  which  a 
portion  only  (Books  i.  and  ii.)  ever  appeared.  The  works  of 
this  author  are — "  Musie  Querela;  de  Regis  in  Scotiam  Pro- 
fectione,"  1633  ;  "Musa?  Aulica?  Arthuri  Jolmstoni,  interprete 
F.  K.,"  1635  ;  "  Corona  Minerva?,"  1635 ;  "  Leoline  and  Sydanis," 
a  heroic  romance  ;  together  with  sundry  affectionate  addresses  to 
his  mistress,  under  the  name  of  Cynthia,  1642.  If  the  writer 
witnessed  the  publication  of  his  "  Leoline,"  at  all  events  he  did  not 
long  outlive  it,  for  he  died  in  1642. — W.  C.  H. 

KYRLE,  John,  immortalized  by  Pope  under  the  designation 
of  the  Man  of  Ross,  was  a  worthy  citizen  of  Herefordshire,  who 
flourished  during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  and  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Though  possessed  of  an 
estate  of  only  £500  a  year,  he  conferred  most  important  benefits 
upon  his  native  town  (Ross)  and  neighbourhood  by  the  erection  of 
a  church,  the  endowment  of  an  hospital  and  an  alms-house,  the 
establishment  of  a  fund  for  apprenticing  orphan  boys  and  por- 
tioning girls,  and  other  benevolent  and  useful  schemes.  He  also 
planted  the  neighbouring  hills  with  trees,  brought  in  an  ample 
supply  of  water  for  the  use  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  laid  out 
for  the  public  a  piece  of  ground,  near  the  church,  commanding  a 
beautiful  view.  Mr.  Kyrle  terminated  his  long  and  eminently 
useful  and  blameless  life,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  in  1724. 
Pope's  complaint  that  "  no  monument,  inscription,  or  stone 
made  known  his  name  and  race,  is  now  inapplicable,  as  a 
monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  parish  church 
where  he  was  interred. — J.  T. 
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LAAR,  Peter  Van.     See  I.ai.k. 

LABBE,  Philippe,  a  learned  French  Jesuit,  born  in  1C07  at 
Bonrgi  s,  where  he  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  and  afterwards 
taught  theology,  philosophy,  &c.  About  1G44  he  removed  to 
vherc  he  continued  till  his  death,  25th  March,  1G77. 
Labbe  was  a  man  of  amazing  diligence  and  perseverance,  and 
accumulated  an  immense  amount  of  information.  By  some 
he  is  said  to  have  been  deficient  in  critical  acumen  and  judg- 
ment ;  and  there  is  truth  in  this.  He  was  not  always  capable 
of  weighing  the  evidence  which  he  brought  together,  and  not 
unfrequently  he  arrives  at  conclusions  which  subsequent  critics 
have  abandoned.  It  has  also  been  said  that  he  was  given  to 
plagiarism,  and  it  is  true  that  he  often  repeats  what  has  been 
said  by  others  without  acknowledgment.  The  fact  is  that  his 
true  vocation  was  that  of  a  compiler;  and  while  he  had  an 
instinct  which  led  him  to  the  accumulation  of  a  vast  amount  of 
knowledge,  he  had  not  original  genius  to  enable  him  to  turn  it 
to  the  best  account.  Yet  when  we  consider  the  number  and 
variety  of  his  works,  we  must  admit  that  he  was  endowed  with 
no  small  versatility  of  talent,  and  that  we  are  indebted  to  him 
for  nine;]  that  is  truly  valuable.  He  undertook  more  than  he 
was  able  to  accomplish ;  but  some  of  his  unfinished  works  have 
been  brought  to  a  conclusion  since  his  death.  This  was  the 
case  with  his  groat  work  on  the  councils,  "  SS.  Concilia  ad 
rogiam  editionein  exacta,  qua;  nunc  quarta  parte  prodit  auctior," 
in  18  vols,  folio,  which  Gabriel  Cossart  completed.  His  "Con- 
cordia sacroe  ac  profanse  chronologic,"  in  4  vols,  folio,  was 
continued  by  Briet.  The  "Nova  Bibliotheca  manuscriptorum," 
in  2  vols,  folio,  was  left  unfinished.  The  same  was  the  case  with 
some  others.  The  works  he  actually  finished  relate  to  geography, 
chronology  and  history,  ecclesiastical  writers,  philology,  theology, 
&c.  The  style  of  Labbo  is  somewhat  prolix,  and  his  works 
generally  show  that  he  was  more  abundant  in  words  and  facts 
than  in  ideas. — B.  H.  C. 

LABEO,  C.  AntistiuS,  a  Roman  lawyer,  son  of  one  of  the 
conspirators  against  Ca?sar  of  the  same  name.  He  was  of  inde- 
pendent spirit,  and  openly  opposed  Augustus,  and  was  the  head 
of  one  of  the  sects  of  law,  Ateius  Capito  being  his  rival.- — P.  E.  1). 
LA  BEDOYERE,  Charles  Angeliqde  Fkaxcois 
Haciiet,  Count  de,  one  of  the  victims  of  Napoleon's  return  from 
Elba,  was  born  at  Paris  in  April,  178G.  Entering  the  French 
army  at  twenty  —  handsome,  chivalrous,  and  fascinating — he 
fought  with  distinction  in  the  campaigns  of  180G  and  1807. 
He  was  aid-de-camp  to  Lannes  in  the  peninsula  in  1808,  and 
accompanying  his  chief  to  Germany,  showed  the  greatest 
gallantry  at  the  taking  of  Ratisbon,  and  was  wounded  at  Essliug 
by  the  side  of  Lannes,  who  fell  in  that  battle.  Appointed 
aid-de-camp  to  Eugene  Beauharnais,  he  fought  through  the 
of  1812.  A  colonel  at  Lutzen  and  Bautz'ii, 
he  was  wounded  in  the  latter  engagement,  retired  to  France  to 
recruit,  and  at  the  close  of  1813  married  a  lady  of  high  Bour- 
bonist  connections.  Through  their  influence,  after  Napoleon's 
tion  to  Elba,  he  received  the  Cross  of  St.  Louis  and  the 
command  of  a  regiment  stationed  at  Grenoble.  When  Napoleon, 
ig  from  Elba,  landed  near  Frejus,  La  Bedoyere  joined 
him  with  his  regiment.  He  was  appointed  general  of  brigade, 
aid- de-camp  to  the  emperor,  and  a  peer.  At  Waterloo  he 
bravely,  and  was  among  the  last  to  quit  the  field.  In 
the  chamber  of  peers,  after  Napoleon's  final  abdication,  he 
supported  vehemently  the  right  of  the  young  king  of  Rome  to 
the  imperial  throne.  After  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  exempted 
from  the  amnesty.  La  Bedoyere  was  on  the  point  of  making  his 
escape  from  France,  when,  perhaps  to  bid  farewell  to  Lis  wife, 


he  rashly  ventured  to  Paris,  was  apprehended,  tried  by  a  council 
of  war,  and  condemned  to  death.  Great  efforts  wen;  made,  by 
Benjamin  Constant  amongst  others,  to  obtain  a  commutation 
of  his  sentence,  but  in  vain,  he  was  shot  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
nine  on  the  17th  August,  1815,  meeting  death  with  gallantry, 
and  men  of  all  parties  deplored  his  fate. — F.  E. 

LAB L ACHE,  LuiGI,  the  celebrated  bass  singer,  was  born  at 
Naples,  December  6th,  1705,  when-  lie  died  January  23,  1858. 
His  father,  a  French  merchant,  and  his  mother,  an  Irish  lady, 
fled  to  Naples  from  the  honors  of  the  Revolution  in  Paris  in  1  792. 
There,  in  the  counter-revolution  of  1790,  the  elder  Lablache,  with 
many  other  political  prisoners,  was  publicly  shot,  his  property 
was  confiscated,  and  his  wife  was  imprisoned.  When  Joseph 
Bonaparte  came  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  he  made  restitution  to 
all  the  sufferers  of  this  occasion  ;  and  he  further  befriended  the 
widow  Lablache  by  giving  an  order  for  the  admission  of  her  son 
as  a  student  to  the  conservatorio,  which  he  entered  in  180G. 
Lablache  was  soon  distinguished  for  his  fine  contralto  voice.  He 
had  not  the  indolence  which  is  generally  characteristic  of  singers; 
for  example,  one  of  the  pupils,  a  double  bass  player,  was  so  ill, 
as  to  be  prevented  taking  his  part  at  a  performance  which  was  to 
be  given  in  three  days;  it  was  proposed  to  Lablache  to  learn  the 
instrument  and  to  supply  the  place  of  the  invalid,  which  he  both 
undertook  and  accomplished,  though  lie  was  long  laid  up  with  an 
abscess  on  his  arm  brought  on  by  his  severe  practice.  Impatient 
of  school  discipline,  he  ran  away  from  the  conservatorio  and 
obtained  an  engagement  to  play  his  quickly  acquired  instrument 
at  the  theatre  of  a  small  town,  whither  he  was  traced;  and  he 
was  forcibly  brought  back  to  complete  the  term  of  his  articles  to 
the  institution.  His  first  engagement  as  a  singer  was  at  the 
little  theatre  of  S.  Carlino  in  Naples,  where  lie  appeared  in  1812. 
He  married  in  1814  the  daughter  of  Pinotti  the  celebrated  come- 
dian; soon  after  which  he  went  to  Sicily,  where  he  spent  five  years, 

with  great  success  in  the  different  cities.    He  was  <    _ 
at  La  Scala  in  Milan  fron  1820  till  1823,  and  then  went  to  \ 
where  he  was  a  great  attraction  to  the  Italian  opera  until 
and  he  sang  at  the  S.  Carlo  in  Naples  during  tl 
the  Vienna  season.     It  was  at  the  Austrian  capital  that  he  first 
appeared  as  Gcronimo  in  Cimarosa's  Matrimonio  Segreto,  and 
..^  Figaro  and  heporello  in  Mozart's  two  dramatic  masti  i 
characters  with  which  his  fame  is  especially  associated,     li 
then  two  years  in  Italy,  and  was  singing  at  Milan  when  Laporte 
went  in  1830  to  engage  him  for  London,  where  he  appeared 
with  extraordinary  success.     At  the  close  of  the  year  he  went 
to   Paris,  and  there,  as  here,  his  first   character  was  (Uvonimo. 
For  many  years  he  migrated  between  these  two  cities,  increasing 
the  great  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  every  fresh  character 
he  personated.     Too  impatient  for  a  teacher,  he  refused  to  take 
pupils;   Queen  Victoria,  however,  was  excepted  from  this  his 
general  practice,  and   he  was  for  a  long  time  her  instructor. 
His  valuable  treatise  on  singing  was  published  in  1843.      He 
went  in  1852  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  annually  revisited  that  city 
until  the  year  before  his  death.     The  singular  power  and  the 
rich  quality  of  his  voice  made  him  to  the  last  the  wonder  of 
all  who  heard  him.      His  compass  was  not  remarkable,  but  the 
immense  volume  of  his  tone  gave  to  his  notes  the  character 
of  depth  much  greater  than  their  real  pitch,  and  his  ; 
command  of  his  resources  enabled  him  to  give  every  variety  of 
effect  in  his  singing.      He  was  not  less  eminent  as  an  actor  than 
as  a  vocalist,  and  be  was  equally  admirable  in  the  representation 
of  tragedy  and  comedy.     When  a  youth  he  was  ridiculed  for 
his  tall  skeleton  figure  ;  but  in  later  life  his  corpulency  seemed 
to  be  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  his  voice.     One  of  his 
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daughters  is  married  to  Thalbcrg  the  pianist;  one  of  his  sons 
is  an  officer  in  the  French  artillery;  and  another,  Frederico,  for 
some  years  a  singer  on  the  Italian  stage,  married  Miss  Fanny 
Wyndham,  a  vocalist  of  merit,  and  is  now  resident  in  London 
as  an  esteemed  teacher. — G.  A.  M. 

LA  BRUYERE,  Jean  de,  was  bora  at  Dourdan,  Normandy, 
in  1646;  his  life  was  singularly  uneventful.  After  holding  a 
government  situation  at  Caen,  he  was  by  the  influence  of  Bossuet 
summoned  to  Paris,  to  take  part  in  educating  the  grandson  of 
the  Great  Conde.  La  Bruyere,  receiving  a  considerable  salary, 
continued  to  be  the  friend  and  dependent  of  his  pupil  after  that 
the  latter  ceased  to  require  his  services.  He  was  thus  brought 
continually  into  connection  with  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
could  behold  society  in  its  most  brilliant,  study  it  in  its  most 
various  phases.  Gifted  with  the  talent  of  a  keen  observer, 
rather  than  with  that  of  a  profound  thinker,  a  painter  still  more 
than  a  moralist,  La  Bruyere  rapidly  seized  the  shifting  scenes, 
the  diversified  individualities  around  him.  The  treasures  which 
his  searching  and  satirical  glance  had  long  been  gathering,  were 
grouped  into  definite  and  substantial  literary  shape  in  "  The 
Characters  of  Theophrastus,  with  the  Characters  or  Manners  of 
the  Present  Age."  An  inaccurate,  perhaps  incompetent  trans- 
lator of  Theophrastus,  La  Bruyere  admirably  succeeded  in 
delineating  what  he  himself  had  seen ;  and  the  work,  first 
published  in  1686,  and  incessantly  amended  and  augmented, 
quickly  passed  through  numerous  editions.  Shortly  after  its 
appearance  the  author  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy.  His  other  productions  are  unimportant.  La  Bruyere 
died  of  apoplexy,  suddenly  and  without  pain,  on  the  11th  May, 
1696,  in  the  mansion  of  his  patrons  the  Condes  at  Versailles. 
He  is  said  to  have  abandoned  the  whole  profits  of  his  works, 
which  were  immense,  to  a  little  girl,  the  daughter  of  his  pub- 
lisher Michallet.  Neither  seeking  to  shine  in  conversation,  nor 
to  meddle  with  affairs,  La  Bruyere  strove  to  gain  the  calm  and 
the  happiness  of  the  sage  after  the  antique  model. — W.  M-l. 

LA  CAILLE,  Nicolas  Louis,  an  eminent  French  astrono- 
mer, was  born  at  Rumigny  on  the  15th  of  March,  1713,  and 
died  in  Paris  on  the  25th  of  March,  1762.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  retired  officer  of  artillery,  who  sent  him  to  study  at  the  college 
of  Lisieux.  On  the  death  of  his  father  the  young  La  Caille 
would  have  been  left  destitute,  but  for  the  generosity  of  the 
duke  of  Bourbon,  who  supplied  him  with  the  means  of  prosecut- 
ing his  studies  in  theology  and  astronomy.  Having  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  knowledge  of  the  latter  science,  he  was 
made  known  to  Jacques  Cassini,  by  whom  he  was  employed  in 
the  observatory  of  Paris.  He  was  next  engaged,  along  with 
Maraldi,  in  the  geographical  survey  of  the  coast  of  France 
between  Nantes  and  Bayonne ;  and  in  1739  and  1740  he 
accomplished  a  trigonometrical  survey,  by  means  of  which  the 
length  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian  extending  through  France  was 
for  the  first  time  correctly  determined.  That  measm-ement  was 
an  event  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  science.  Newton, 
reasoning  from  the  laws  of  mechanics  and  the  theory  of  gravi- 
tation, had  predicted  that  the  earth,  by  reason  of  its  rotation, 
would  be  found  to  be  an  oblate  spheroid,  swelling  at  the  equator 
and  flattened  at  the  poles;  and  that  consequently  the  lengths  of 
the  successive  degrees  of  latitude  on  a  given  meridian,  being 
proportional  to  their  respective  radii  of  curvature,  would  be 
found  to  increase  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles.  The 
trigonometrical  survey  of  France,  made  between  1675  and  1716 
by  Picard  and  Cassini,  had  seemed  to  give  a  contrary  result, 
showing  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  length  of  the  degrees  of 
latitude  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles.  But  La  Caille 
proved  that  this  apparent  result  was  the  effect  of  an  error  which 
lie  detected  in  the  measurement  of  a  base  by  Picard,  and  that 
the  degrees  of  latitude  diminished  in  length  from  the  equator 
towards  the  poles  in  the  manner  predicted  by  Newton.  In 
1740  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  College 
Mazarin,  at  the  observatory  of  which  he  earned  on  a  long  series 
of  observations  in  order  to  verify  and  extend  the  catalogue  of 
the  fixed  stars.  Being  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  a  careful  telescopic  exploration  of  the  southern  heavens,  he 
prevailed  upon  the  government  to  send  him  on  an  astronomical 
expedition  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  measured  an 
arc  of  the  meridian,  and  in  the  course  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  nights  made  observations  to  determine  the  position 
of  ten  thousand  fixed  stars,  returning  to  Paris  in  1757.  A  great 
part  of  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  reducing  these 


observations,  and  preparing  the  famous  work  which  was  pub- 
lished after  his  death  by  his  friend  Maraldi — "  Caelum  Australe 
stelliferum."  His  death,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-nine,  was 
caused  by  gout,  believed  to  have  been  aggravated  by  fatigue 
of  body  and  mind.  Besides  the  valuable  qualities  of  almost 
unequalled  industry  and  accuracy,  the  character  of  La  Caille  as 
a  scientific  observer  was  distinguished  by  the  still  more  valuable 
qualities  of  perfect  candour  and  good  faith ;  so  that  all  his 
observations  may  be  relied  on  as  having  been  recorded  exactly 
as  he  made  them,  without  any  attempt  to  disguise  errors  or  to 
accommodate  results  to  preconceived  notions. — W.  J.  M.  R. 

LACEPEDE,  BeRNAKD-GeLMAIX-EtiENNE  DE  LA  VlLLE, 

Comte  de,  a  celebrated  French  naturalist,  was  born  at  Agen  in 
1756.  The  family  of  De  la  Ville  was  noble ;  but  the  subject  of 
our  memoir  took  the  name  Lacepede  from  his  maternal  uncle. 
Inheriting  a  good  property,  he  was  destined  for  the  army ;  but 
from  a  very  early  period  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
natural  history.  In  this  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  for  his 
preceptoi-s  Buffoa  and  Daubenton.  When  he  arrived  first  at 
Paris,  Buffon  held  the  appointment  of  superintendent  of  the 
Jardin  du  roi,  and  at  his  recommendation  the  young  Lacepede 
was  appointed  curator  of  the  king's  cabinet.  After  the  death  of 
Buftbn,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  he  took  an  active 
part  in  political  affairs,  and  successively  filled  the  posts  of  pre- 
sident of  the  section  of  Paris,  commandant  of  the  national  guard, 
deputy  from  Paris  to  the  legislative  assembly,  and  afterwards 
president  of  that  body.  He  there  advocated  moderate  opinions, 
and  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  compromised  his  safety  by  making 
some  energetic  representations  to  Danton.  He  had,  however,  the 
good  fortune  to  get  himself  secreted  from  persecution  till  about 
1795,  when  the  convention  erected  the  Jardin  du  roi  into  a 
public  school.  He  was  then  enabled  to  return  to  Paris,  and  at 
the  Garden  of  plants  a  new  chair  of  zoology  was  created  for  him, 
in  which  he  lectured  on  reptiles  and  fishes  with  great  success. 
In  1799  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  senate,  and  was  chosen 
president  in  1801.  In  1803  he  was  created  grand  chancellor  of 
the  legion  of  honour,  and  in  1805  had  the  grand  cordon  of  the 
order  bestowed  upon  him.  During  the  empire  he  showed  him- 
self a  devoted  adherent  of  Napoleon,  and  was  in  turns  member  of 
the  council  of  administration  and  president  of  the  senate.  In 
1814  he  accompanied  the  Empress  Marie  Louise  in  her  retire- 
ment to  Blois ;  and  in  1815  Napoleon,  on  his  return  from  Elba, 
made  him  a  peer  of  France.  After  the  Restoration  he  was  taken 
into  favour  by  the  king,  and  had  his  peerage,  which  he  had 
forfeited,  restored  to  him.  He  died  near  St.  Denis  in  1825. 
Lacepede  may  be  viewed  in  two  lights — as  a  politician  and  as  a 
naturalist.  In  the  former  he  has  left  upon  record  a  clue  to  his 
success.  "  God  has  given  me  the  grace,"  he  said,"  never  to  fail 
to  show  obedience  to  the  laws  and  to  the  established  government." 
As  a  naturalist  he  was  a  profound  observer  and  an  elegant  writer. 
His  style  is  eloquent  and  correct  in  details,  and  he  knew  how  to 
invest  with  agreeable  information  the  dry  facts  of  science.  His 
best  work,  amongst  many,  is  his  "  History  of  Oviparous  Quadru- 
peds and  Serpents." — W.  B-d. 

LACI1MAXX,  Karl,  a  celebrated  critic  and  philologist,  was 
born  at  Brunswick,  4th  March,  1793,  where  his  mind  received 
its  first  scientific  development.  In  1809  he  studied  one  session 
in  Leipsic  and  heard  Hermann.  He  continued  his  studies  at 
Giittingen,  where  in  1815  he  completed  his  edition  of  Propertius. 
After  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba  he  entered  the  Prussian 
service.  In  1816  he  became  principal  master  in  Frederick's 
gymnasium  at  Konigsberg;  and  in  1818  professor  extraordinary 
in  the  university  of  that  place.  After  a  journey  to  Wolfenbtittel, 
Cassel,  Munich,  and  St.  Gallen  in  1824,  he  came  to  Berlin, 
where  he  was  chosen  extraordinary,  in  1825,  and  in  1827 
ordinary  professor.  In  1837  he  received  from  GiJttingen  the 
degrees  of  doctor  of  theology  and  law.  He  died  at  Berlin  on 
the  13th  March,  1851.  Lachmann  possessed  a  truly  scientific 
mind,  and  must  always  rank  high  as  a  philologist.  In  the 
departments  of  the  classics  and  old  German  he  was  at  home. 
His  criticism  was  at  once  methodical  and  masterly.  What  he 
did  was  thoroughly  done,  with  a  scientific  completeness  which 
excites  admu-ation.  His  publications  are  very  numerous  and 
varied,  covering  a  wide  field.  Those  on  the  Nibelungenlied, 
Berlin,  1836;  and  Homer,  Berlin,  1847,  are  fine  specimens  of 
the  higher  criticism.  His  small  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament 
appeared  in  1831,  and  the  large  edition  with  the  Vulgate  in 
1846  and  1850,  2  vols.  8vo — both  works  very  valuable,  though 
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often  misunderstood.  In  them  Lacbmann  carried  out  most  faith- 
fully what  he  proposed,  namely,  to  restore  as  far  as  possible  the 
text  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  current  in  the  oriental 
church.  His  works  are  too  numerous  to  be  specified  here. 
Among  them  are  editions  of  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Genesius, 
Terentianus  Maurus,  Babrius,  Avianus,  Lucretius,  a  translation 
of  Shakspeare's  Sonnets  and  Macbeth,  a  critical  edition  of 
Lessing,  the  Nibelungenlied,  &c. — S.  1). 

•LACHNER,  Fuanz,  a  musician,  was  bom  at  Krain  in 
Bavaria  in  1804,  where  his  father,  who  first  taught  him  music, 
was  organist.  His  brothers — Theodor,  organist  of  St.  Peter's 
church  at  Munich ;  Ignatz,  kapellmeister  at  Stuttgart ;  and 
Vincenz,  who  succeeded  Franz  as  kapellmeister  at  Manheiin — 
•in-  esteemed  musicians;  and  his  two  sisters  are  organists.  Franz 
Lachner  was  sent  in  1815  for  his  general  education  to  Neuburg; 
subsequently  he  studied  composition  under  Eisenhofer,  and  in 
1822  he  went  to  establish  himself  at  Munich  as  a  pianist,  organist, 
and  violinist.  It  has  been  incorrectly  stated  that  he  there  became 
the  pupil  of  Winter ;  he  really  did  nothing  at  Munich  to  ad- 
vance his  studies,  and  found  little  professional  occupation  there 
even  as  a  teacher.  He  went  in  1833  to  Vienna,  where  he  made 
the  friendship  of  many  of  the  resident  artists,  especially  of 
Schubert  and  Stadler,  from  the  latter  of  whom  he  received  so 
much  important  advice,  that  the  time  of  his  intercourse  with  him 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  period  of  his  true  theoretical  studies. 
He  held  for  a  short  time  the  post  of  organist  at  the  evangelical 
church  in  Vienna,  and  afterwards  that  of  kapellmeister  at  the 
Kiirntnerthor  theatre.  Lachner  resigned  this  appointment  in 
1834,  for  that  of  court  kapellmeister  to  the  duke  of  Manheim, 
at  his  installation  in  which  he  produced  his  third  symphony,  and 
immediately  afterwards  wrote  his  "  Sinfonia  Passionata."  A  prize 
for  the  best  symphony  was  offered  at  Vienna  in  1835,  which  was 
awarded  to  him  in  the  following  year  for  this  work,  when  Strauss 
of  Carlsruhe  obtained  the  second  prize.  In  1836  Lachner  was 
appointed  to  the  post  he  still  holds  of  kapellmeister  to  the  king 
of  Bavaria.  He  has  produced  the  oratorios  of  "  Die  vier 
Menschcn-Alten"  and  "  Moses ;"  the  operas  of  "  Die  Burg- 
shaft,"  "Alidia,"  and  "'Catariua  Cornaro ;"  several  masses,  can- 
tatas, symphonies,  and  pieces  of  instrumental  chamber  music; 
i  great  number  of  songs. — G.  A.  M. 
LA  CONDAMINE,  Ciiakles  Marie,  a  distinguished  French 
man  of  science,  was  born  at  Paris  on  28th  of  January,  1701, 
and  died  there  on  the  4th  of  February,  1774.  Being  of  an 
adventurous  and  fearless  disposition,  he  joined  the  army  as  a 
volunteer,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  disregard  of  danger. 
Peace  having  been  concluded,  he  left  the  army,  and  obtained 
employment  from  the  Academy  of  Sciences  as  an  assistant 
chemist.  In  1733  he  urged  strongly  on  the  academy  the  benefit 
to  science  which  would  result  from  an  expedition  to  measure 
an  arc  of  the  meridian  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  equator; 
and  such  an  expedition  was  soon  afterwards  fitted  out  by  the 
government,  and  sailed  from  Rochelle  for  Peru  in  1735,  under 
the  conduct  of  Bouguer,  La  Condamine,  and  Godin — (see  Botr- 
GDEr  and  Godin) — and  was  joined  in  Peru  by  a  similar 
expedition  sent  by  the  Spanish  government  under  Juan  and 
Ulloa. — (See  .Dan  y  Santai  ii.ia.)  Of  the  three  leaders  of 
the  French  expedition,  Bouguer  was  specially  characterized  by 
scientitie  genius,  Godin  by  industry  and  accuracy  m  observing, 
and  La  Condamine  by  energy  and  address,  which  proved  of 
great  service  in  dealing  with  the  inhabitants  and  local  autho- 
rities of  the  district  where  the  arc  was  measured — a  vast  and 
wild  valley  of  the  Andes.  The  labours  of  the  French  expedition 
lasted  for  nearly  ten  years.  An  unfounded  suspicion  on  the 
pert  of  Bouguer  that  La  Condamine  was  disposed  to  claim  more 
than  his  due  share  of  the  merit  of  the  expedition,  led  to  a  con- 
troversy between  them.  La  Condamine  treated  the  scientific 
merits  of  Bouguer  with  great  respect,  and  answered  his  attacks 
in  a  spirit  of  pleasantry;  but  Bouguer's  resentment  lasted 
during   the   remainder  of  his  life.     After  the  return  of  the 

I  expedition  La  Condamine  travelled  in  Italy,  and  applied  himself 
carefully  to  the  examination  and  measurement  of  the  remains  of 
Soman  architecture.  On  the  introduction  of  inoculation  for  the 
small-pox  into  France,  he  was  one  of  the  most  strenuous  defen- 
ders <jf  the  practice  against  objections  founded  on  its  alleged 
danger  and  impiety.     In  1760  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 

j.  Academy  of  Sciences.     He  was  of  a  gay  and  social  disposition. 

I  and  was  very  successful  in   French  society.     His  chief  failing 

;  was  an  exces  ive  and  ungovernable  curiosity,  which  is  said  to 


have  sometimes  led  him  into  ludicrous  situations,  and  sometimes 
even  into  great  danger. — W.  J.  M.  B. 

LACORDAIRE,  .Ii:an  Baptiste  Henri,  the  most  brilliant 
preacher  of  modern  catholic  France,  was  born  at  L'ecev-sur- 
Ource,  12th  March,  1802  ;  died  at  Sorreze  (Tarn),  after  a  long 
illness,  21st  November,  1801.  The  son  of  a  physician  who  died 
in  1806,  leaving  a  widow  and  four  sons,  of  whom  he  was  the 
second,  he  studied  at  Dijon  from  1810  to  1819,  and,  apparently 
without  effort,  carried  off  all  the  prizes.  He  afterwards  stu- 
died law,  and  distinguished  himself  by  a  remarkable  talent  for 
speaking  in  the  debating  societies  of  the  young  advocates.  In 
1821  he  went  to  Paris  and  assisted  M.  Guillemin,  who  in  1822 
became  avocat  at  the  cour  de  cassation,  or  court  of  appeal. 
For  eighteen  months  he  was  the  indefatigable  colleague  of  his 
senior,  and  commenced  pleading  at  the  French  bar.  But  he 
found  the  vocation  not  suited  to  his  higher  aspirations.  At 
that  period  he  is  said  by  M.  Sainte  Beuve  to  have  been  a  deist, 
or  at  least  a  doubter,  but  with  all  the  freshness  of  a  young  and 
unsullied  heart  that  sought  earnestly  for  light,  and  as  yet  had 
not  found  it.  He  wanted  to  find  truth,  and  in  the  arid  regions 
of  law  he  found  nothing  to  satisfy  the  longings  of  an  ardent 
spirit.  In  May,  1823,  he  went  to  M.  Guillemin,  and  told  him 
that  he  wished  to  become  a  priest.  ■  He  entered  the  seminary  of 
St.  Sulpice,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  religion.  His 
conversion  has  been  explained  as  the  result  of  his  social  theories, 
but  so  marked  and  notable  a  change  may  well  be  attributed  to 
a  higher  source.  He  saw  that  society  was  necessary,  but  saw 
also  that  Christianity  was  the  truest  bond  of  society.  He  saw 
in  the  christian  faith  a  divine  and  immortal  truth,  and  shaking 
off  the  world,  he  entered  the  only  sphere  that  could  give  peace 
to  his  soul,  or  calm  the  tumult  that  had  assailed  his  inmost 
nature.  In  1827  he  was  ordained  priest,  after  having  preached 
a  sermon  at  the  seminary,  which  the  superior  characterized  as 
one  half  nonsensical,  the  other  half  unintelligible,  and  the  whole 
ridiculous.     In  1830  the  journal  L'.l  inmcnced  by 

the  Abbe  de  Lammenais,  who  had  for  a  fellow-labourer  M.  de 
Montalembert.  The  Abbe  Lacordaire  joined  them,  and  took  an 
enthusiastic  part  in  the  propagation  of  the  doctrines  of  liberty. 
In  1831  he  was  cited,  with  M.  de  Montalembert,  before  the 
chamber  of  peers,  for  having  opened  a  school  without  permission, 
and  sentenced  to  pay  one  hundred  francs  of  fine.  In  1832  the 
pope  condemned  the  Avenir,  and  the  Abbe  Lacordaire  defini- 
tively abandoned  the  connection  with  Lammenais.  In  18:;  1  he 
commenced  a  series  of  discourses  on  the  church,  &c,  at  the  col- 
lege Stanislas,  which  created  au  extraordinary  sensation,  and  the 
following  year  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  M.  de  Quelen,  offered 
him  the  pulpit  of  NOtre  Dame.  There  the  abbe  found  his  true 
vocation.  He  preached  as  no  Frenchman  of  the  present  century 
had  preached  before.  All  Paris  rung  with  the  praises  of  his 
fearless  eloquence.  After  two  years  of  this  labour  he  went  to 
Rome,  entered  the  order  of  preaching  friars,  performed  his  novi- 
ciate in  the  convent  of  Quercia  at  Viterbo,  and  returned  to  Paris 
to  write  a  life  of  St.  Dominic.  He  preached  in  his  dominican 
dress  at  Notre  Dame,  Lyons,  Grenoble,  Nancy,  Metz,  and  in 
1849  pronounced  in  Paris  a  funeral  oration  on  Daniel  (/Council. 
After  the  revolution  of  1848  he  was  returned  as  a  deputy  to 
the  assembly;  but  he  soon  abandoned  the  field  of  politics.  He 
returned  to  NGtre  Dame  and  the  pulpit.  In  1850  he  again 
went  to  Rome,  and  the  pope  erected  the  French  dominicans  into 
i  province,  and  named  Lacordaire  the  provincial.  He  held  this 
office  four  years,  and  then  assumed  the  direction  of  the  college* 
of  Sorreze.  His  published  works  consist  of  sermons,  funeral 
orations,  and  sketches  in  philosophy.  An  edition  of  his  "  Com- 
plete Works"  appeared  in  1858,  in  six  vols.  8vo. — P.  F.  I). 

LACRETELLE,  Jean  Charles  Dominique  de,  politi- 
cian and  historian,  was  born  at  Metz  on  the  3rd  of  September, 
1766.  Soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution  of 
1789  he  became  secretary  to  the  excellent  and  liberal  duke  de 
Rochefoucauld-Liancourt,  and  to  the  close  of  his  career  he  adhered 
to  the  principles  of  moderate  and  constitutional  liberty  which 
he  embraced  at  its  commencement.  He  became  president  of  the 
French  Academy,  and  about  1810  was  appointed  professor  of 
history  in  connection  with  the  Paris  faculty  of  letters,  a  chair 
which  he  retained  until  1848.  He  died  at  Macon  in  March. 
1855.  His  chief  works,  most  of  which  may  be  usefully  con- 
sulted, were— a  "Pr&ris  Historique  de  la  Revolution  Frai 
(begun  by  Rabaut  St.  Etienne),  1801-6:  a  "  Histoire  de  France 
pendant  le  dix-huiticme  siccle"  (up  to  the  period  of  the  I 
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lution),  180S;  a  more  complete  and  extended  "Histoire  de  la 
Revolution  Franeaise,"  published  in  four  sections  between  1821 
and  1825;  a  "Histoire  de  France  depuis  la  Restauration," 
1829-35  ;  and  a  "Histoire  du  Consulat  et  de  l'Empire,"  1840. 
— His  elder  brother,  Pierre  Louis,  jurist  ami  journalist,  was 
born  at  Mctz  in  1751.  He  became  an  avocat  at  Paris,  and  took 
a  position  by  his  philosophical  writings,  which  recommended  him 
to  Turgot  and  Malesherbes.  In  1786  he  gained  the  Montyon 
prize  for  a  "  Discours  sur  le  prejuge  des  peines  infamantes;" 
and  the  second  prize  was  adjudged  to  Robespierre.  He  died  in 
1824.  His  "  (Euvres  Uiverses:  Me'langes  de  Philosophie  et  de 
Litte'rature."  were  published  in  1802-7. — F.  E. 

LACROIX,  Silvestre  Francois,  an  eminent  mathema- 
tician, born  at  Paris  in  17G5.  He  studied  under  the  celebrated 
Monge,  through  whose  influence,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he 
obtained  the  place  of  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Roehefort 
school  of  marines.  After  filling  various  important  offices  he 
was  elected  to  the  mathematical  chair  in  the  college  of  France 
in  1815,  and  occupied  that  position  with  great  reputation  till 
his  death  in  May,  1813.  Though  not  distinguished  by  any 
important  discoveries  in  his  favourite  science,  Lacroix  contributed 
more  than  any  other  man  to  the  general  diffusion  of  mathe- 
matical knowledge  by  the  admirable  books  which  he  published. 
Lacroix  has  the  credit  of  having  introduced  the  simple  notation 
now  generally  employed  in  the  integral  calculus. —  G.  BL. 

LACTANTIUS :  There  is  some  doubt  about  the  real  name 
of  this  eminent  father.  By  Cave  and  many  other  writers  he  is 
called  Lucius  Caelius  Lactantins  Firmianus ;  for  Crelius  some 
write  Cascilius ;  and  others,  in  imitation  of  Jerome  and  Augus- 
tine, omit  the  first  two  names  altogether,  and  merely  write 
Lactantius  Firmianus.  Nor  is  the  time  or  place  of  his  nativity 
determined.  By  some  he  is  called  an  Italian,  and  by  others  an 
African,  which  is  the  more  probable  opinion.  He  appears  to 
have  been  born  after  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  and  is 
by  Jerome  designated  a  disciple  of  Arnobius,  who  resided  near 
Carthage.  That  he  was  originally  a  pagan  is  admitted ;  and 
bfeore  his  conversion  he  appears  to  have  written  his  "Sympo- 
sium," and  other  pieces  now  lost.  The  reputation  of  Lactantius 
was  such  that,  about  301,  Diocletian  invited  him  to  Xicomedia 
in  Bithynia,  where  he  taught  rhetoric ;  but  finding  few  Latin 
students  in  a  Greek  city  he  betook  himself  to  writing,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  poetry  as  well  as  his  prose.  Although 
he  mentions  the  persecution  of  the  christians,  and  the  insults  of 
the  philosophers  [Instit.  v.  2),  he  dees  not  give  an  account  of 
Lis  own  conversion,  which  appears  to  have  taken  place  about 
that  period.  The  next  we  hear  of  him  is  that  he  was  appointed 
Latin  tutor  of  Crispus,  the  son  of  Constantine.  Eusebius,  who 
records  this  fact,  says  Lactantius  "was  the  most  erudite  man  of 
his  time,  but  so  poor  in  this  life  that  he  was  often  destitute  of 
common  necessaries."  He  was  then  somewhat  advanced  in  age, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  died  at  Treves  soon  after  the  council  of 
Nicsea,  which  was  held  in  325.  While  at  Xicomedia,  he  seems 
to  have  composed  his  treatise  "  De  Opificio  Dei,"  which  is  extant. 
It  is  very  defective  in  regard  to  christian  doctrine.  It  has  been 
said  that  Seneca  or  Cicero  could  have  written  it,  and  that  it  is 
a  totally  modelled  upon  their  works.  Apart  from  these  deficien- 
cies, the  book  contains  many  things  worthy  of  consideration,  and 
is  very  suggestive  as  to  the  kind  of  conversion  which  Lactantius 
underwent,  and  as  to  the  principles  of  the  philosophy  which 
was  then  current.  The  most  important  work  of  Lactantius  is 
his  "  Divina?  Institutiones,"  in  seven  books,  the  plan  of  which  is 
very  comprehensive.  In  many  respects  this  work  is  remarkable. 
It  is  designed  to  meet  the  sophisms  and  insults  of  Hierocles  and 
Porphyry  (Book  v.  4);  it  is  written  in  a  very  superior  style;  it 
abounds  in  indications  of  learning  and  original  genius;  it  lays 
down  some  doubtful  principles;  it  makes  no  great  use  of  the 
inspired  scriptures;  it  contains  some  valuable  historical  allusions, 
and  throws  light  on  the  refined  paganism  of  the  time.  Each 
book  has  a  separate  title;  thus — 1,  On  False  Religion;  2,  On 
the  Origin  of  Error;  3,  On  False  Wisdom;  4,  On  True  Wisdom ; 
5,  On  Justice ;  6,  On  the  True  Worship ;  7,  On  the  Happy  or 
Blessed  Life.  There  is  extant  an  epitome  of  the  "Institutions," 
but  it  is  uncertain  whether  Lactantius  wrote  it.  It  is  disputed 
whether  he  wrote  the  treatise,  "De  morte  Persecutr.ram,"  which 
has  been  published  in  his  name.  The  treatise  "  De  ira  Dei"  is 
certainly  his,  and  well  merits  perusal.  As  for  the  poems  which 
hear  his  name,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  wrote  them. 
His  other  works  are  lost.     Jerome  calls  him  an  eloquent  writer, 


but  complains  of  his  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  scriptures, 
and  his  misapplication  of  them.  Damasus  says  he  was  a  scholas- 
tical  rather  than  an  ecclesiastical  author ;  and  in  the  so-called 
decree  of  Gelasins,  his  works  are  called  apocryphal.  With  all 
his  faults,  however,  he  is  a  most  valuable  writer,  especially  for 
his  admirable  style  and  extensive  erudition.  His  theological 
views  are  not  always  well  defined,  but  there  is  no  trace  of 
essential  heterodoxv. — B.  H.  C. 

LADISLAUS.   "See  Wladisl.us. 

L'ADVOCAT,  Jean  B.vptiste,  a  French  writer  of  consider- 
able attainments,  and  author  of  some  well-known  and  useful 
works,  was  bom  at  Vaucouleurs  in  1709,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1765. 
He  took  orders,  but  became  librarian  and  professor  at  the  Sorbonne. 
His  "  Dictionnaire  Geographique  portatif "  was  a  translation 
from  the  English,  and  at  the  same  time  an  abridgment  from  La 
Martiniere's  great  work.  It  has  passed  through  many  editions, 
as  also  has  his  "  Dictionnaire  Historique  portatif,"  a  biographical 
dictionary  on  a  comprehensive  plan,  of  which  great  use  has  been 
made  by  later  compilers,  and  which  is  still  of  value.  L'Advocat 
wrote  a  Hebrew  grammar  adapted  for  self-tuition,  which  has 
been  several  times  reprinted,  the  last  time  in  1822.  He  also 
gave  his  attention  to  Hebrew  criticism,  in  which  department  he 
published  "  Remarks  on  Translations  of  the  Psalms  by  Pluche," 
i£c. ;  an  examination  into  the  state  of  the  original  texts  of 
scripture,  in  which  he  considers  whether  the  Vulgate  is  pre- 
ferable to  them  ;  and  a  historical  and  critical  interpretation  of 
Psalm  lxviii.  He  wrote  a  dissertation  on  the  shipwreck  of  St. 
Paul,  a  treatise  on  councils,  and  articles  for  some  periodical 
publications. — B.  H.  C. 

LA  ENZINA  or  ENCINA,  J.  De.     See  Enzina. 

LAER  or  LAAR,  Pietek  van,  commonly  called  Bamboccio, 
is  spoken  of  by  his  friend  Sandrart  as  a  native  of  Haarlem  ;  but 
Houbrakcn,  and  others  afrer  him,  say  that  he  was  born  in  the 
village  of  Laren,  near  Xaarden,  on  the  Zuyder  Zee.  He  must 
have  been  born  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  as  he  was  in 
Rome  in  1623;  for  he  lived  there  sixteen  years,  and  left  it 
in  1639,  and  settled  in  Haarlem,  where  he  died.  The  period 
of  his  death,  however,  is  likewise  unknown;  but  in  1675, 
when  Sandrart's  great  work  was  published,  he  was  already  dead, 
and  he  may  have  died  some  few  years  previously  to  that  date, 
about  1673.  The  origin  of  his  name  of  Bamboccio  is  likewise 
doubtful ;  Sandrart  and  his  contemporary  Passeri  say  he  was  so 
called  from  his  deformity,  and  accordingly  his  pictures,  which  are 
peculiar  in  their  style,  are  called  Bamboceiate,  as  the  works  of 
Bamboccio.  Pieter  was  very  much  deformed,  having  a  very 
short  neck  and  body,  and  veiy  long  legs.  He  was,  however,  of 
a  good  and  cheerful  disposition,  and  appears  to  have  been  a 
much  loved  companion.  Nicolas  Poussin  and  Claude  were 
his  intimate  friends.  Laer's  pictures  are  of  the  ordinary  among 
out-door  incidents  of  Italian  life,  with  small  figures  —  fairs, 
markets,  village  scenes,  <&c.  ;  monks  and  mountebanks,  beggars 
and  banditti;  and  often  with  good  landscape  backgrounds,  warm 
in  colouring,  and  executed  with  great  spirit.  He  also  etched  a 
few  plates  if  animals,  but  his  horses  are  not  in  good  style  or 
condition.  His  pictures  are  very  rare.  The  Dutch  call  him 
Bamboots.  Sandrart  has  published  his  portrait,  and  it  was 
copied  by  Houbraken.  Passeri  gives  rather  a  bad  account  of 
his  habits,  and  says  he  died  in  1642,  aged  about  forty-eight. 
These  figures  may  apply  to  an  elder  brother  ;  he  seems  to  have 
had  two,  Roeland  and  J.  O.  van  Laer. — R.  N.  W. 

LAFAYETTE,  Marie- Jean- Gilbert  Motier,  Marquis  of. 
a  general  and  politician  who  occupied  a  prominent  place  in 
three  great  revolutions,  and,  without  possessing  great  abilities, 
acquired  fame  in  both  hemispheres.  He  was  born  at  the  castle 
of  Chavagnac  in  Auverg.ie,  on  the  6th  of  September,  I7."-7. 
shortly  after  the  death  of  his  father,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Minden.  After  completing  his  education  at  the  college  of  1 
in  Paris,  Lafayette  was  married  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  to  a 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Ayen.  After  serving  for  a  short  time 
in  the  army,  he  was  startled  by  the  news  of  the  revolt  of  the 
British  colonies  in  America,  and  was  one  of  the  foremost  of  these 
French  nobles  and  officers  whom  hatred  of  England  or  desire 
for  active  service,  or  love  of  liberty,  impelled  to  offer  their  swords 
to  General  Washington.  Lafayette,  in  spite  of  the  king's  prohi- 
bition, the  opposition  of  his  family,  and  the  grief  of  his  wife, 
fitted  out  a  ship  at  his  own  expense  in  1777,  and  sailed  for 
America.  He  was  only  twenty  years  old.  but,  with  the  touch  of 
chivalry  that  always  characterized  him,  he  offered  his  services  t» 
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the  American  assembly,  then  at  Philadelphia,  on  two  conditions, 
namely,  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  serve  as  a  volunteer,  and  that 
he  should  defray  all  his  own  expenses.     Washington  was  capti- 
vated by  the  honest  enthusiasm  of  his  new  ally.     At  the  battle 
of  Brandywine  Lafayette  received  a  wound  which  disabled  him 
for  six  weeks.     In  the  affair  at  Gloucester  he  commanded  the 
Virginian  division.     An  expedition  to  Canada  which  he  under- 
took in  1778  failed.     He  was  in  the  retreat  at  Barren-hill,  the 
battle  of  Monmouth,  and  the  re-embarkation  of  Sullivan's  troops 
after  the  failure  of  the  attack  on  Rhode  Island.     He  considered 
himself  personally  affronted  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  to  whom  he  sent 
a  challenge,  which  was  declined.    When  war  broke  out  between 
England  and  France,  Lafayette  obtained  permission  from  con- 
to  return  home,  where  he  arrived  in  February,  1779.    A 
Utlre-de-cachtt  was  still  in  force  against  him,  but  he  received 
merely  a  formal   reprimand   as  a  prelude  to  court  smiles  and 
popular  favour.    This  "  Scipio  Amerieanus  "  was  feted  on  every 
ode,  but  succeeded  ill  in  obtaining  assistance  for  his  transatlantic 
friends.     For  a  time  he  hoped  to  make  some  profit  for  them 
out  of  an  expedition  which,  under  the  command  of  Paul  Jones, 
was  to  ravage  the  English  coasts;  but  in  vain.     At  length  four 
thousand  men,  under  Count  Rochambeau,  were  sent  out  to  America 
by  the  French  government.     Lafayette,  preceding  them,  reached 
the  United  States  in  1780,  and  was  received  with  demonstrations 
of  gratitude.     Being  charged  with  the  defence  of  Virginia,  he 
showed  much  skill  in  baffling  Arnold  and  Cornwallis,  and  con- 
tributed to  that  series  of  successes  which  ended  in  the  capitula- 
tion of  Cornwallis  at  Vorktown  in  1781.     Returning  to  Europe 
shortly  afterwards,  he  continued  to  labour  for  the  cause  he  had 
so  warmly  espoused,  and  was  engaged  in  completing  an  expedi- 
tion from  Spain  against  the  English  possessions,  when  the  peace 
with  America  was  signed  on  September  3,  1783.     Lafayette's 
third  visit  to  the  United  States  (1784-85),  was  in  the  character 
of  a  liberator  enjoying  the  triumphant  conclusion  of  the  first 
revolution  in  which  he  had  taken  part.     A  more  terrible  expe- 
of  the  nature  of  revolutions  awaited  him  at  home.     His 
American  republicanism  had  taught  him  to  say  that  "  a  king  was 
at  least  a  useless  being.-'  He  became  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
reforms  for  which  all  France  began  to  cry  out,  and  was  one  of 
tho>e  who  charged  Calonne  with  peculation.     In  the  assembly 
of  the  notables,  convened  in  1787,  Lafayette  sat  in  the  com- 
mittee, o\er  which  the  Count  d'Artois,  afterwards  Charles  X., 
presided.     In  a  speech  on  the  deficit  which  had  brought  the 
government  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  the  young  marquis  expressed  a 
wish  that  a  national  assembly  should  be  convoked.     The  words 
sounded  ominously.    "  What,  sir!  do  you  ask  for  the  convocation 
of  the  states-general?"  said  the  Count  d'Artois.     "Yes,  prince, 
and  even  better  than  that,"  was  the  reply.     "  Write  it  down," 
said  the  prince  to  the  secretaries.     It  was  written  down,  and 
proved  to  be  the  commencement  of  a  new  history  of  France.  At 
the  states-general,  in  1789,  Lafayette  was  the  deputy  of  the 
nobility  of  Auvergne,  having  failed  in  an'endeavour  to  become  a 
ntative  of  the  third  estate.     Among  other  trophies  of 
Lafayette's  American  career  was  his  bust,  presented  by  Virginia 
to  the  city  of  Paris,  and  preserved  in  the  Town-hall.     On  the 
loth  of  July,  after  the  fall  of  the  Bastile,  when  the  assembled 
citizens  were  organizing  themselves  into  a  military  body,  Moreau 
de  Saint-Mery,  presiding  in  the  Town-hall,  pointed  to  the  bust 
of  Lafayette,   who  was  elected  by  acclamation  general  of  the 
1  guard.     His  office,  however,  gave  him  little  power  to 
the  madness  of  the  people.     Almost  before  his  eyes  the 
obnoxious  Foulon  and  Berthier  were  hanged  at  the  lantern.    In 
dismay  at  this  unexpected  development  of  revolution,  Lafayette 
id,  and  was  with  difficulty  induced  to  resume  his  com- 
For  the  part  of  a  French  Cromwell,  to  which  his  position 
seemed  to  call  him,  he  was  unfitted  by  his  chivalric  sense  of 
honour  and  his  honest  adherence  to  a  preconceived  theory  of 
utional  liberty.     As  he  went  about  upon  his  white  charger, 
vainly  haranguing  the  sansculottes  to  preserve  order,  he  earned 
liquet  of  Cromwell-Grandison.     For  a  brief  period,  how- 
i  ■  and  his  patrols  kept  down  the  mob  in  Paris.      On  the 
5th  of  October  "  Paris  was  marching  upon  Versailles,"  to  bring 
the  k. i 1 1 _r  t<>  the  Tuileries;  and  Lafayette,  after  endeavouring  by 
vain  eloquence  to  stem  the  torrent,  was  compelled  by  his  muti- 
»renadier3  to  march  too.     His  presence  at  Versailles  was  so 
far  reassuring  to  the  terrified  court,  that  he  suddenly  recovered 
royal  favour,  and  was  hailed  as  a  saviour.      In  the  fearful  attack 
on  the  palace  on  the  Gth  of  October,  he  mastered  the  mob  and 
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saved  the  fives  of  the  king  and  his  family.  Drawing  the  queen 
to  a  balcony,  he  kissed  her  hand  in  public;  then  embracing  one 
of  the  royal  bodyguard,  he  placed  his  own  tricolor  cockade  in  the 
hat  of  the  latter,  and  thus  appeased  the  mob.  He  escorted  the 
royal  family  to  Paris,  and  remained  faithful  to  the  king  as  a 
constitutional  monarch  until  the  flight  of  Louis  to  Varennes. 
As  he  had  staked  his  head  on  the  stay  of  the  king  in  the  capital, 
the  royal  flight  was  fatal  to  Lafayette's  popularity,  and  Danton 
demanded  in  the  jacobin  club,  "  the  person  of  the  king,  or  the 
head  of  the  commandant-general."  This  was  in  June,  1791. 
A  few  months  earlier  he  had  seemed  to  be  the  leader  in  a 
constitutional  revolution.  In  his  place  in  the  assembly  he  had 
voted  for  the  king's  veto,  the  election  of  an  upper  and  a  lower 
house,  and  the  abolition  of  titles  of  nobility.  From  marquis 
of  Lafayette  he  became  plain  Sieur  Motier.  On  the  day  of 
the  federation,  July,  1790,  he  had  stood  on  the  "altar  of  the 
country,"  erected  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  amid  the  acclama- 
tions of  three  hundred  thousand  people  had  sworn  for  himself  and 
for  armed  France,  fidelity  to  the  king,  the  law,  and  the  nation. 
On  the  17th  of  July,  1791,  exactly  one  year  and  three  days 
after  the  federation,  and  on  the  very  scene  of  its  solemniza- 
tion, the  commandant-general  was  called  upon  to  disperse  an 
immense  concourse  of  people  gathered  for  the  purpose  of  signing 
a  petition  for  the  deposition  of  the  king.  He  declared  martial 
law,  and  drove  away  the  crowd  by  volleys  of  musketry.  This 
was  a  fatal  blow  to  his  popularity.  In  October  following,  the 
work  of  the  constituent  assembly  being  completed,  Lafayette 
resigned  the  command  of  the  national  guards  and  retired  to  his 
seat  in  Auvergne.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  to 
command  the  army  of  defence  stationed  on  the  northern  frontier. 
The  proceedings  at  Paris  were  meanwhile  extremely  distasteful 
to  him.  In  June,  1792,  in  a  letter  dated  Maubeuge,  he  remon- 
strated with  the  national  assembly  for  permitting  the  violence 
of  the  clubs,  and  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month  he  appeared 
before  the  assembly  to  reiterate  his  demands  for  a  change,  and 
to  find  that  his  influence  and  power  were  gone.  He  made 
proposals  to  the  king  which  were  coldly  declined.  He  was 
denounced  by  Robespierre  at  the  jacobin  club,  and  accused  by 
Coilot  d'Herbois  before  the  assembly,  but  still  found  a  majority 
in  his  favour.  After  the  10th  of  August  he  attempted  a  fede- 
ration of  certain  departments  in  opposition  to  the  centralizing 
authority  of  Paris ;  but  failing,  he  was  cashiered,  and  anticipated 
a  decree  of  accusation  by  flight  across  the  frontier.  Taken  by 
the  Austrians,  he  was  treated  with  rigour,  and  had  to  endure 
a  captivity  of  five  years  in  various  German  prisons.  He  con- 
temptuously refused  every  invitation  to  serve  in  armies  opposed 
to  his  countrymen.  An  attempt  at  escape  served  but  to  increase 
the  severity  of  his  jailers.  His  wife  and  daughters  fled  from  the 
prisons  of  Robespierre  to  share  the  captivity  of  Olniutz.  For  a 
while  the  prisoners  of  Olmutz  were  an  object  of  interest  throughout 
Europe,  and  their  claim  to  be  set  free  was  fruitlessly  advocated 
in  the  English  parliament  by  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  other  distin- 
guished whigs.  What  English  oratory  could  not  procure,  the 
authority  of  Napoleon  at  Campo-Formio  easily  obtained.  After  a 
detention  of  five  years,  Lafayette  was  set  at  liberty  on  the  19th 
September,  1797,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  re-enter  France 
until  Napoleon  became  first  consul.  The  latter  granted  him  the 
allowance  due  to  his  military  rank,  but  never  employed  him. 
His  steady  adherence  to  principles  of  liberty  made  Napoleon 
consider  him  a  simpleton.  The  Restoration,  with  its  coi^titu- 
tional  government,  was  heartily  welcomed  by  Lafayette.  During 
the  Hundred  Days  he  was  tempted  to  Paris  by  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
with  whom  he  was  intimate,  and  being  elected  to  the  house  of 
representatives,  he  was  made  vice-president.  After  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  promoting  the  abdication 
of  the  emperor.  On  the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the  allies.  Lafay- 
ette retired  to  his  country  seat,  where  he  remained  till  1817, 
when  he  was  once  more  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  lower  chamber, 
where  for  seven  years  he  took  an  active  part  in  most  of  the  great 
debates.  His  irrepressible  sympathy  with  liberty  all  over  the 
world  well-nigh  involved  him  in  a  charge  of  complicity  in  the 
military  plot  of  1  821.  Not  being  returned  to  the  chamber  which 
was  elected  in  1824,  Lafayette  indulged  in  a  visit  to  America,  and 
met  with  a  most  triumphant  reception.  In  the  course  of  twelve 
months  he  went  through  all  the  states  of  the  Union,  and  every- 
where was  banqueted  and  harangued  by  the  most  distinguished 
men  in  the  country.  So  fervent  was  the  popular  admiration  for 
this  friend  and  fellow-soldier  of  Washington,  that  congress  voted 
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he  contributed  sixty  scientific  papers  to  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Berlin  Academy.  After  the  death  of  King  Frederick,  he  went 
by  the  invitation  of  Louis  XVI.  to  Paris,  where  in  1787  be 
became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  It  is  said  that 
this  invitation  and  its  acceptance  were  brought  about  by  the 
influence  of  Mirabeau,  who  had  known  Lagrange  in  Berlin.  In 
17m!  lie  bad  completed  his  first  and  greatest  separate  work,  the 
••  .Mecanique  Analytique,"  one  of  the  most  remarkable  monuments 
of  human  genius.  It  ivas  edited  by  Legendre,  and  published  in 
17*7.  It  would  be  impossible  here  to  give  an  analysis  of  the 
Contents  or  plan  of  that  work;  but  it  may  be  stated,  that  it  is 
pervaded  by  one  master  idea — the  reduction  of  all  mechanical 
questions  to  the  principle  which  in  one  shape  is  called  that  of 
virtual  velocities,  and  in  another  shape  that  of  the  conservation 
of  moments — the  word  "moment"  being  used  to  denote  the 
product  of  a  force  into  the  magnitude  of  the  change  which  it 
tends  to  produce.  The  extension  of  this  idea  by  later  inquirers 
from  questions  of  equilibrium  and  motion  to  those  of  physical 
phenomena  of  all  kinds,  has  given  rise  to  the  theories  embraced 
under  the  terms  of  "conservation  of  energy,"  or  "correlation  of 
physical  forces,"  or  "energetics."  For  some  time  after  the 
completion  of  the  "  Mecanique  Analytique"  Lagrange  gave  bis 
mind  an  interval  of  complete  rest  from  mathematical  studies; 
indeed  it  is  said  that  be  did  not  even  open  the  book  itself  until 
two  years  after  its  publication.  During  that  interval  he  occupied 
himself  with  the  study  of  music,  chemistry,  literature,  and  phi- 
losophy. In  1790  he  took  part  in  the  establishment  of  the 
"metrical  system"  of  weights  and  measures.  In  1791  be  was 
appointed  one  of  the  three  managers  of  the  mint.  In  1792  he 
married  Mademoiselle  f.cmonuier,  whose  charms  of  person  and 
mind,  and  amiability  of  character,  an'  spoken  of  in  the  highest 
terms  by  bis  biographers.  In  1793  he  narrowly  escaped  (through 
the  influence  of  Guyton-Morveau  with  the  committee  of  public 
safety)  from  banishment,  in  virtue  of  a  decree  whereby  all 
iers  were  ordered  to  quit  France;  and  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror  it  is  said  that  his  life  was  for  a  time  in  imminent  danger, 
owing  to  that  jealousy  of  superiority  of  any  kind  to  which 
Lavoisier  fell  a  sacrifice.  On  the  re-establishment  of  order  lie 
was  appointed  a  professor  in  the  ecole  normale,  and  afterwards 
in  the  polytechnic  school.  In  1797  he  published  a  work  scarcely 
less  famous  than  bis  "  Mecanique  Analytique" — the  "Theorie 
des  Fonctions  Analytiqnes."  In  this  work,  and  in  the  "  Leeons 
sur  le  ealcul  des  Fonctions,"  by  wdiich  it  was  followed  a  few 
years  afterwards,  the  principles  of  the  differential  calculus  are 
set  forth  by  a  method  distinct  both  from  Newton's  method 
of  limits,  and  Leibnitz's  method  of  infinitesimals.  It  may  be 
held  that  those  three  methods  are  each  of  them  necessary  to  the 
perfection  of  the  science;  that  of  Newton  being  the  most  satis- 
factory t'or  the  proof  of  its  principles;  that  of  Leibnitz  the  most 
convenient  and  efficient  for  its  more  general  application  ;  and 
that  of  Lagrange  the  most  powerful  for  its  more  recondite  and 
abstruse  applications.  In  179s  appeared  his  work  on  the 
solution  of  numerical  equations.  When  Piedmont  in  1799-1800 
was  for  a  time  united  to  the  French  republic,  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  government  was  to  send  their  commissioner  at  Turin 
to  the  venerable  father  of  Lagrange,  then  ninety  years  of  age, 
1  active  and  vivacious,  with  an  address  expressive  id'  their 
I  aid  interest,  and  their  congratulations  upon  the  distinc- 
tion which  his  son  had  acquired.  The  old  man  survived  for  five 
years  longer,  but  died  without  having  seen  bis  son  since  the 
:  tin'  departure  of  the  latter  for  Berlin  in  1766.  Lagrange 
was  created  by  Napoleon  a  grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honour, 
and  a  member  of  the  imperial  senate.  Having  improved  the 
method  of  Gauss  for  the  resolution  of  numerical  equations,  he 
embodied  the  results  in  the  second  edition  of  his  work  on  that 
subject  in  1808.  The  first  volume  of  the  second  edition  of  the 
"Mecanique  Analytique"  appeared  in  1811;  the  second  edition 
of  the  "  Theorie  des  Fonctions  Analytiqnes"  in  181.'!;  but  be 
oid  not  live  to  complete  the  revision  of  the  second  volume  of  the 
"Me'canique  Analytique;"  it  was  edited  by  Prong,  Gamier,  and 
Cinet,  and  appeared  in  181").  The  most  remarkable  result  of 
the  mechanical  investigations  of  Lagrange  has  not  been  mentioned 
in  its  chronological  order;  it  was  the  law,  demonstrated  by  him 
in  1 77'!,  of  the  periodicity  of  the  variations  of  the 
axes  of  the  planetary  orbits,  by  which  we  are  assured  of  the 
permanence  and  stability  of  the  solar  system  ;  and  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  consequence  ever  deduced  from  the  law  of 
gravitation.— \V.  J.  M.  R. 


LA  HARPE,  .Ti:.\N-I'i:.\Nrnis  de,  a  French  writer,  was  born 
at  Paris  the  20th  of  November,  17-'!!»,  of  parents  originally  from 
the  Vaudois  country.  His  father  died  in  1749,  leaving  the  boy 
destitute.  He  was  benevolently  taken  care  of  by  the  sisters  of 
charity  of  the  parish  of  St.  Andre',  and  was  admitted  a  bursar 
at  the  college  of  Harcourt,  where  he  showed  remarkable  abilities. 
His  first  publication  was  a  volume  of  Heroics,  a  feeble  prodi  I 
meriting  notice  chiefly  for  tin'  introductory  essay  on  Heroics.  In 
17(i.'!  he  brought  out  "Warwick,"  a  tragedy,  which  had  great 
success.  But  neither  that  nor  bis  i  ncceeding  plays  enriched  him, 
and  for  a  time  he  was  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  Voltaire  at 
Ferney.  In  1 768  he  was  again  at  Paris,  writing  for  the  Mi  retire. 
His  play  of  "Melanie,"  directed  against  forced  religious  vows, 
being  prohibited,  was  privately  circulated  and  greedily  read.  It 
carried  La  Harpc  into  the  Academy.  The  severity  of  his  criti- 
cisms, however,  made  him  a  host  of  enemies,  who  were  not  sparing 
iii  their  epigrams,  in  consequence  of  which  he  withdrew  from  t  he 
Mercure,  and  went  back  to  the  drama.  At  the  foundation  of  tint 
Lyce'e  in  1780',  I. a  Harpe  became  professor  of  literature  there, 
ami  the  "('ours  de  Litterature,"  containing  the  substance  of  his 
lectures,  is  the  work  by  which  he  is  now  most  known.  Though 
favourable  to  the  Revolution,  he  was  arrested  in  1794  :  and, 
while  in  prison,  the  study  of  the  Bible  converted  him  from  a 
Voltairian   philosopher   to   a   devout   catholic.      He    died    on    the 

1 1  tli  of  February,  1803.    The  list  of  his  works,  with  brief  notices, 

occupies  ten  pages  of  La  France  Litteraire,  by  Querard.  —  1!.  11, 

LA  HIRE,  Laurent  de,  was  tin'  son  of  Eticnne  Lahire,  and 

was  born  at  Paris  in  1606.  His  father  set  him  to  study  the 
works  of  Primaticcio  at  Fontainebleau,  and  he  studied  also  some 
time  with  Lallemand  in  Paris.  He  delighted  in  large  historical 
or  religious  pieces,  adopting  as  much  as  possible  the  style-of 
Primaticcio.  He  executed  some  great  altar-pieces,  especially 
for  the  capuchins  at  Paris  and  at  Rouen.  He  painted  the 
so-called  ".May  Pictures"  of  the  jewellers  of  Paris,  presented  in 
the  years  1G35  and  1G37  to  the  choir  of  Notre  Dame  ;  the  first 
representing  the  healing  effects  of  the  shadow  of  St.  Peter, 
and  the  other  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul.  About  this  time  he 
also  executed  three  subjects  from  classical  mythology  for  the 
Cardinal  Richelieu.  De  Lahire's  reputation  was  now  great,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  original  twelve  professors  of  the  Academy  of 
Painting  founded  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1G48.  He  painted  also  por- 
traits and  landscapes,  and  he  executed  some  etchings.  He  took 
but  little  exercise,  and  died  comparatively  young  of  dropsy, 
December  29,  1G56.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  painters  erf 
his  century,  and  his  best  works  are  executed  in  a  -rand  academic 
style,  but  without  any  remarkable  qualities  ;  the  higher  excel- 
lencies of  his  art  being  subordinate  to  the  technical  manipula- 
tion.— (JMcmoires  inedits  sitr  les  Artistes  Frangais.') — R.  N.  W. 

LA  HTJERTA,  V.  G.  de.     See  Huerta. 

LAINEZ,  James.     See  Letnez. 

LAING,  Malcolm,  a   Scottish  lawyer  and  historian.  V 

son  of  the  laird  of  Strynzia  in  Orkney,  and  was  bom  in  17o-_'. 
He  received  his  early  education  at  tin-  hool  of  Kirk- 

wall, and  was  then  sent  to  the'  university  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  joined  the  far-famed  Speculative  Society,  and  became  the 
friend  of  Brougham,  Jeffrey,  Cockbum,  and  other  eminent  law- 
yers and  (antics.  In  17*.">  Laing  was  admitted  to  practise  at 
the  Scottish  bar;  but  though  his  forensic  abilities  were  of  the 
highest  order,  and  he  possessed  eminent  qualifications  for  the 
...i  ee  of  a  special  pleader,  he  did  not  succeed  as  an  ad  ■ 
mainly  owing  to  some  unpopular  peculiarities  of  voice  and  man- 
ner. His  speech,  however,  in  defence  of  Gerald,  who  was  tried 
for  sedition  in  1794,  was  pronounced  by  Lord  Cockburn  the 
best  that  was  made  for  any  of  tin'  political  prisoners  of  thai 
period.  lb'  seems  from  all  early  age  to  have  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  historical  investigations;  and  in  1793  prepared  for  tin'  press 

the  In  t  'nli  ii t  Dr.  Henry's  History  of  Great  Britain,  to  which 

he  added  the  two  concluding  chapters,  and  an  appendix  on  the 
character  of  Richard  III.  In  1800  Lain-  published  the  -  History 
of  Scotland  from  the  Union  of  the  Crowns  to  the  Union  of  the 
Kingdoms"— a  work  of  great  research,  ingenuity,  and  acnt 
Two  dissertations  are  appended  to  it— one"On  the  Gowrie 
conspiracy,"  and  another  "On  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  of 
Ossian,"  which  display  to  great  advantage  the  author's  critical 
abilities  and  I  •  '!     I         publi  hed  a  second 

edition   of  his  history,   and  prefixed   t"   it    a   preliminary  "Di   - 

o  on  the  Parti  ipatiofi  of  Mary  Queen  of  - 
Murder  of  Darnley."     Thi    i    probably  the  ablest  work  i 
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author,  and  states  the  case  against  the  unhappy  queen  with  a 
clearness,  vigour,  acuteness,  and  keenness,  which  no  other  writer 
on  this  oft-controverted  question  has  equalled.  Mr.  Laing  was 
for  a  short  time  member  of  parliament  for  Orkney,  and  was  a 
zealous  supporter  as  well  as  intimate  personal  friend  of  Charles 
James  Fox.  The  state  of  his  health,  which  had  been  worn  out 
by  excessive  study,  compelled  him  to  retire  from  public  life  in 
1808 ;  and  he  spent  his  closing  years  on  his  estate  in  Orkney, 
on  which  he  effected  great  improvements.  He  died  in  1818  in 
the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Laing's  merit  as  a  critical 
inquirer  into  history,  an  enlightened  collector  of  materials,  and 
a  sagacious  judge  of  evidence,  has  never  been  surpassed.  ''Depth, 
truth,  and  independence,  as  a  historian,"  says  Lord  Cockburn, 
"  were  the  least  of  his  merits;  for  he  was  a  firm,  warm-hearted, 
honest  man,  whose  instructive  and  agreeable  companionship  was 
only  made  the  more  interesting  by  a  hard,  peremptory,  Celtic 
manner  and  accent." — J.  T. 

LAKE,  Arthur,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  was  a  native  of 
Southampton,  and  after  receiving  instruction  in  Winchester  school, 
entered  at  New  college,  Oxford,  of  which  in  due  time  he  became 
a  fellow.  When  he  entered  into  orders,  he  was  made  a  fellow  of 
Winchester  college,  and  in  1603  he  was  appointed  to  the  master- 
ship of  the  hospital  of  St.  Cross.  Two  years  later  he  received  an 
appointment  as  archdeacon  of  Surrey,  and  three  years  after  that 
he  was  made  a  dean  of  Worcester.  In  1616  James  Montague 
was  translated  from  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells  to  Winchester,  and 
the  vacancy  thus  created  was  filled  up  by  the  elevation  of  Arthur 
Lake,  who  retained  it  until  his  death  in  1626.  The  following 
encomium  is  pronounced  upon  him  by  Wood : — "  In  all  places 
of  honour  and  employment ;  he  earned  himself  the  same  in  mind 
and  person,  showing  by  his  constancy  that  his  virtues  were 
virtues  indeed ;  in  all  kinds  of  which,  whether  natural,  moral, 
theological,  personal,  or  pastoral,  he  was  eminent,  and  indeed, 
one  of  the  examples  of  his  time."  He  was  succeeded  by  the 
celebrated  William  Laud.  His  works,  published  after  his  death, 
consisted  of  a  folio  volume  of  "Sermons,  with  Religious  and  Divine 
Meditations,  and  some  account  of  his  Life,"  1629;  and  "Ten 
Sermons  on  several  occasions,"  16-11,  in  octavo. — B.  H.  C. 

LAKE,  Gerard,  first  Viscount  Lake,  an  English  general, 
distinguished  by  his  military  successes  in  India,  scion  of  an 
ancient  family,  was  born  on  the  27th  of  July,  174-1.  He  entered 
the  army  at  fourteen  as  an  ensign  in  the  foot-guards,  saw  active 
service  during  the  Seven  Years'  war,  proceeded  to  America  in 
1781  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the 
siege  of  Mew  York.  He  was  with  the  duke  of  York  in  Holland, 
where  he  commanded  the  first  brigade  of  guards,  and  was  pre- 
sent at  several  engagements.  Appointed  a  general,  he  was  sent 
to  Ireland  to  take  the  chief  command  during  the  rebellion  of 
1797-98.  In  1800  he  was  appointed  to  the  command-in-chief 
of  the  army  in  India  under  the  marquis  of  Wellesley  as  governor- 
general.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mahratta  war  of  1803, 
General  Lake  was  sent  to  act  in  the  north  against  Scindiah's 
troops  disciplined  by  French  adventurers,  while  General  Wel- 
lesley (afterwards  the  duke  of  Wellington)  operated  against 
them  in  the  south,  and  gained  the  battle  of  Assaye.  Advancing 
from  Cawnpore,  General  Lake  took  Alighur  by  storm  on  the  24th 
of  September,  and  after  a  victory  near  Delhi,  entered  the  imperial 
city  and  released  the  Great  Mogul  from  the  thraldom  in  which 
he  had  been  held  by  the  Mahrattas.  Capturing  Agra  after  a 
serious  fight,  he  engaged  in  November  the  battalions  sent  by 
Scindiah  from  the  Deccan.  The  battle  was  fought  at  or  near 
the  village  of  Laswaree.  The  Mahrattas  were  strongly  posted 
with  seventy-five  cannon  in  front,  their  right  and  left  wings 
resting  on  two  fortified  villages.  The  battle  was  won  by  the 
personal  bravery  of  the  general  and  his  troops,  more  than  by 
his  skilful  strategy.  At  the  head  of  the  76th  Lake  conducted 
in  person  every  operation  of  the  day,  and  had  two  horses  shot 
under  him.  The  victory  of  Laswaree  completely  destroved 
Scindiah's  power  in  Upper  India.  In  1804  Lake  took  the  field 
against  Holkar ;  he  defeated  Holkar's  cavalry  at  Furruckabad 
and  stormed  Deigs,  but  failed,  from  want  of  proper  precautions, 
in  the  assault  of  Bhurtpore,  the  siege  of  which  was  suspended 
by  negotiations  for  peace.  Raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Lake 
in  September,  1804,  he  returned  to  England  three  years  later, 
and  was  created  a  Viscount.  He  was  appointed  governor  of 
Plymouth,  and  died  on  the  20th  of  February,  1808.— F.  E. 

LALANDE,  Joseph  Jerome  le  Franc;ais  de,  a  celebrated 
astronomer,  was  born  at  Bourg  in  the  department  of  the  Ain, 


on  the  11th  July,1732.  As  an  only  and  spoilt  child  he  acquired 
in  early  life  an  impatience  of  temper,  which  in  after-life  he  was 
not  able  to  control.  He  preached  sermons  in  the  habit  of  a 
Jesuit  to  village  audiences  at  the  age  of  ten  ;  and  when  in  his 
fourteenth  year  he  was  sent  to  a  college  at  Lyons,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  literature  and  philosophy.  The  great  eclipse 
of  1748,  which  he  observed  with  a  telescope,  gave  him  a  taste 
for  the  sciences  of  observation  ;  but  as  he  himself  tells  us  in  his 
preface  to  an  edition  of  Fontenelle's  Plurality  of  Worlds,  it  was 
the  delight  which  the  perusal  of  that  work  gave  him  that  inspired 
him  with  a  passion  for  astronomy,  and  made  him  ambitious  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which  Fontenelle 
was  the  secretary.  Wishing  to  become  a  Jesuit,  but  intended 
for  the  law  by  his  parents,  he  was  sent  to  study  jurisprudence 
in  Paris,  and  became  advocate  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  The 
lectures  on  astronomy  by  Lemonnier,  and  frequent  visits  to  the 
observatory,  increased  his  taste  forastronomy,  to  which  he  resolved 
to  devote  himself.  In  order  to  determine  the  moon's  parallax, 
astronomers  had  resolved  to  make  simultaneous  observations  at 
several  European  observatories.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  Lalande 
was  sent  to  discharge  this  duty  at  Berlin ;  and  after  completing 
his  observations,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Berlin.  In  1760  he  was  appointed  editor  of  the 
Connaissances  des  Temps,  and  in  1761  he  was  promoted  to  the 
chair  of  astronomy  in  the  college  of  France.  In  1788  Lalande 
paid  a  visit  to  England,  and  was  permitted  at  his  anxious  request 
to  creep  through  the  forty  feet  telescope  of  Sir  William  Herschel 
at  Slough.  After  the  demolition  of  the  old  observatory  of  the 
military  school  in  1788,  a  new  one  was  erected  with  excellent 
astronomical  instruments.  The  direction  of  it  was  given  to 
Lalande,  and  between  1789  and  1791  he  and  his  nephew 
observed  about  ten  thousand  stars  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
His  "Astronomie"  was  published  in  1764  in  three  large  quarto 
volumes,  and  a  third  edition  greatly  enlarged  appeared  in  1792. 
It  was  deemed  the  best  treatise  on  astronomy,  till  it  was  super- 
seded by  the  great  work  of  Delambre.  He  is  author  of  many 
separate  works,  chiefly  on  astronomy,  and  edited  various  works, 
among  which  were  the  later  volumes  of  Montucla's  History 
of  Mathematics.  Between  the  years  1754  and  1806  he  com- 
municated about  one  hundred  and  fifty  papers  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  most  of  which  have  been  published  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Institute.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  4th  April,  1807,  in  the 
seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Lalande  was  admitted  a  pensioner 
in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1772,  and  he  was  a  member  of 
almost  all  the  leading  academies  and  societies  in  Europe.  He 
founded  a  medal,  which  is  awarded  annually  by  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  to  the  author  of  the  best  astronomical  memoir  or 
the  most  curious  observation  made  during  the  year.  An  account 
of  the  writings  and  character  of  Lalande  will  be  found  in  M 
Delambre's  Eloge,  published  in  torn.  x.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
French  Institute. — D.  B. 

LALLEMAND,  Charles  Francois  Axtoixe,  Baron,  a 
French  general,  born  at  Metz,  23rd  June,  1774;  died  at  Paris, 
9th  March.  1839.  He  served  on  the  Rhine  in  1793,  and  after- 
wards in  Egypt;  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  St.  Domingo  in  1802; 
returned  to  Europe,  served  in  the  Austrian  campaign,  and  was 
made  general  after  the  battle  of  Jena.  On  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
he  went  to  Persia;  but  finding  no  employment,  tried  Egypt,  then 
went  to  America,  and  with  some  hundreds  of  his  countrymen, 
commenced  a  colony  in  Texas.  He  then  went  to  Louisiana  and 
rented  a  plantation.  Napoleon  bequeathed  a  hundred  thousand 
francs  to  him.  He  returned  to  France,  and  was  in  extreme 
poverty  till  the  revolution  of  1830  restored  his  military  rank,  and 
made  him  a  peer  of  France. — P.  E.  D. 

LALLY,  Thomas  Arthur,  Baron  de  Toilendal,  Count  de, 
lieutenant-general  and  governor  of  the  French  possessions  in  tin' 
East  Indies,  was  born  at  Romans  in  Dauphinein  January,  1702. 
His  family,  adherents  of  the  Stewarts,  had  emigrated  from  Ireland 
to  France,  where  his  father  commanded  the  Irish  regiment  in 
the  service  of  the  French  king.  From  boyhood  a  soldier  in  the 
French  service,  Lally  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Kehl 
and  Philipsburg,  and  was  made  by  the  king  himself  a  brigadier 
on  the  field  of  Fontenoy — a  victory  mainly  won  by  the  Irish 
brigade  which  he  commanded.  Throughout  his  early  career  he 
steadily  pursued  the  restoration  of  the  Stewarts.  He  went  on 
a  secret  mission  to  St.  Petersburg  to  negotiate  a  Russo-French 
alliance  with  the  restoration  of  the  Stewarts  for  one  of  its  objects. 
After  Fontenoy  he  accompanied  the  French  expedition  to  Scot- 
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land  in  1745,  and  acted  as  aid-de-camp  to  Prince  Charles. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  between  France  and  Englard 
in  1756,  Laliy  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command,  civil  and 
military,  in  the  French  East  Indies,  and  undertook  its  duties 
with  the  determination  to  expel  the  English  from  India.  lie 
commenced  operations  by  laying  siege  to  Fort  St.  David,  which 
surrendered  after  a  month,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1758.  A  daring 
and  skilful  soldier,  but  of  rigorous  and  inflexible  character,  Lally 
quarrelled  with  the  French  officials  and  residents,  whom  he  de- 
nounced as  rogues,  outraged  the  caste-prejudices  of  the  natives, 
and  thus  deprived  himself  of  indispensable  co-operation.  His 
imperiousness  seems  also  to  have  alienated  some  of  the  officers 
under  his  command.  His  siege  of  Madras  was  begun  in  the 
December  of  1758,  and  his  vigorous  prosecution  of  it  would 
probably  have  been  successful,  had  it  not  been  for  a  timely  rein- 
forcement from  Bombay.  With  the  arrival  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote, 
Lally  lost  ground.  The  French  were  routed  by  Coote  at  Wan- 
dewa.-h,  22nd  December,  1759;  and  in  the  hour  of  misfortune 
Lally 's  difficulties  were  aggravated  by  his  disputes  with  the 
French  officials.  Place  after  place  was  taken  from  the  French, 
until  I'ondieherry  alone  remained  to  them.  After  a  gallant 
defence,  August,  1760,  to  January,  1761,  Pondicherry  capitu- 
lated. The  French  East  India  Company  and  the  French  public 
threw  the  blame  of  all  the  disasters  on  Lally,  who  was  aban- 
doned to  his  fate  by  the  government.  After  his  arrival  in 
Europe  he  insisted  on  proceeding  from  London  to  Paris  to 
confront  his  accusers,  and  was  thrown  into  the  Bastile.  The 
parliament  of  Paris,  then  the  ready  tool  of  tyranny,  were  his 
lodges.  After  a  tedious  trial  of  two  years,  on  the  5th  of  May, 
1700,  he  was  brought  before  his  judges.  Uncovering  his  breast 
and  pointing  to  his  scars,  he  said,  "  This,  then,  is  the  reward  of 
fifty  years  of  services."  He  was  declared  guilty  of  having  be- 
trayed the  interests  of  the  king  and  of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  condemned  to  death.  When  the  sentence  was  read  to  him 
in  prison,  he  tried  in  vain  to  commit  suicide  with  a  pair  of  com- 
On  the  9th  of  May  he  was  dragged,  with  a  gag  in  his 
mouth,  on  a  hurdle  through  the  streets  of  Paris  to  the  place  of 
execution,  and  judicially  murdered.  "Thus,"  says  Mr.  Mill  in 
his  History  of  British  India,  "had  the  French  East  India  Com- 
pahv  within  a  few  years  destroyed  the  three  only  eminent  men 
who  had  ever  been  placed  at  the  head  of  their  affairs  in  India — 
Labounlonnais,  Dupleix,  and  Lally.  It  did  not  long  survive  this 
last  display  of  its  imbecility  and  ignorance." — F.  E. 

LAMARCK,  .Fi.an-Baptistk-Antoine-Pierre  de  Monet 
i>i:.  an  eminent  French  naturalist,  born  at  Barenton  in  Picardy 
in  1744.  In  1700  he  entered  the  army,  and  served  for  some 
time  under  Marshal  Broglie,  earning  no  little  distinction  for  his 
gallantry.  A  troublesome  accident  and  a  very  tedious  recovery 
compelled  him  to  leave  the  service,  and  changed  his  views  in 
life.  He  began  to  study  medicine,  but  his  attention  was  soon 
distracted  from  that  study  and  became  fixed  on  natural  science. 
After  communicating  a  paper  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  upon  a 
meteor'  ject  he  commenced  the  study  of  botany,  into 

which  he  entered  with  great  zeal.  His  first  work  was  his  "  Flore 
Franeaise,"  a  description  of  all  the  plants  indigenous  to  France. 
The  arrangement  adopted  by  Lamarck  in  this  work  was  a  novel 
one,  intermediate  between  the  artificial  system  of  Linna?us  and 
the  natural  method  of  Jussieu,  but  has  not  been  followed  by 
succeeding  botanists.  He  meditated,  however,  a  general  work 
upon  plants,  but  was  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  under- 
taking for  Pankouke  to  write  the  botanical  part  of  the  Ency- 
clopedic Methodique.  This  publication  was  arrested  by  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  and  Lamarck's  botanical  career 
was  soon  afterwards  brought  to  an  end.  In  1778  he  became 
attached  to  the  Jardin  dtt  roi  as  assistant  to  Daubenton,  and 
here,  quietly  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  situation,  he  remained 
unmolested  during  the  horrors  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  At  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Jardin  du  roi,  or  Jardin  des  plantes,  as  it 
was  afterwards  called,  and  the  formation  of  the  Museum  d'histoire 
naturelle  in  1793,  Lamarck  was  nearly  overlooked.  I 
and  Desfontaines  were  appointed  botanists,  and  Geoffroy  St. 
Hilaire  and  Lacepede  the  zoologists.  These  two  eminent  men 
having  chosen  to  lecture  upon  vertebrated  animals,  they  pro- 
posed to  Lamarck  to  undertake  the  charge  of  the  lower  forms, 
or  invertebrata.  He  accepted  the  proposal,  and  was  accordingly 
appointed  in  1793  to  a  chair  in  that  establishment.  From  this 
l*riod  he  devoted  himself  with  great  zeal  and  application  to  his 
new  studies,  and  though  nearly  fifty  years  of  age,  he  so  com- 


pletely mastered  his  subject,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  rears 
he  was  able  to  publish  his  "  Histoire  des  Animaux  sans  verte- 
bres" — a  work  which  will  ever  entitle  him  to  take  his  place  in 
the  very  first  rank  of  zoologists.  Lamarck  continued  his  lec- 
tures at  the  Jardin  des  plantes  till  1818,  when,  becoming  blind 
and  infirm,  he  relinquished  his  post  to  Latreille.  An  injudicious 
investment  of  his  money  resulted  in  his  being  reduced  in  his 
old  age  almost  to  poverty.  He  died  at  Paris  in  L829.  Lamarck 
was  of  a  highly  philosophical  turn  of  mind,  and  he  acquired 
much  notoriety  for  the  manner  in  which  he  advocated  the 
progressiu-  development  of  living  beings.  His  views  were  not 
altogether  original.  Similar  ideas  had  been  previously  propa- 
gated by  Buffon  and  Maillet.  After  a  rest  they  were  exhumed 
by  the  author  of  the  Vestiges  of  the  Creation,  and  a  new  edi. ion 
has  lately  taken  the  world  by  surprise  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Charles  Darwin. — W.  B-d. 

*  LA  MARMORA,  Alfonso  Febbeeo,  Chevalier  de,  a  Sar- 
dinian general  and  statesman,  born  17th  November,  1804,  the 
youngest  save  one  of  a  family  which  has  contributed  several 
distinguished  members  to  the  services  of  the  country.  He  be- 
came a  lieutenant  of  artillery  in  1823.  captain  in  1831,  and 
major  in  1845.  In  the  war  of  independence  he  distinguished 
himself  at  Monzambano,  Borghetto,  Valleggio,  and  Peschiera, 
and  especially  by  a  happy  attack  on  the  Austrian  army  on  the 
heights  of  Postrengo  on  April  2,  1848.  He  held  the  portfolio 
of  war  for  short  periods,  in  October,  1818,  and  in  February, 
1849.  In  the  last-named  month  he  took  the  command  of  a 
division  intended  to  attack  the  Anstrians,  and  effect  a  diversion 
in  Tuscany.  But  meanwhile  the  battle  of  Novara  had  been  lost, 
and  he  could  do  no  more  than  seize  two  or  three  strong  places 
which  refused  to  acknowledge  the  armistice  of  March  20.  In 
November  of  the  same  year  he  became  minister  of  war,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  created  the  Sardinian  army.  In  April, 
1855,  he  resigned  his  offices,  to  take  the  command  of  the  Sar- 
dinian army  which  went  to  join  the  allied  forces  in  the  Crimea. 
The  Sardinian  contingent  bore  an  honourable  part  at  the  battle 
of  the  Tchernaya,  and  assisted  in  the  capture  of  the  MalakhoiT. 
On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  La  Marmora  received  the  rank 
equivalent  to  that  of  field-marshal,  was  made  an  honorary  knight 
grand  cross  of  the  bath,  and  received  the  grand  cross  of  the 
legion  of  honour.  He  returned  to  the  ministry  of  war  under 
Cavour,  and  in  this  capacity  organized  with  singular  success 
the  campaign  which  terminated  in  the  peace  of  Yillafranca.  He 
held  the  same  office  in  the  Ratazzi  ministry  of  July,  1859  ;  and 
in  November,  1861,  he  undertook  the  more  difficult  post  of  civil 
prefect  of  the  province  of  Naples — an  office  which  had  been 
previously  filled  by  Cialdini. — F.  M.  W. 

LAMARTINE,  Alphonse  de,  illustrious  as  poet,  as  orator, 
as  statesman,  was  born  at  Mafon  in  Burgundy  on  the  21st 
October,  1791.  He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble 
family.  His  father,  the  Chevalier  De  Lamartine,  and  his  grand- 
father, had  both  been  in  the  army.  His  mother,  Alix  Des 
had  been  educated  by  Madame  De  Genlis  along  with  the  children 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  under  whom  both  her  parents  had 
held  important  offices.  On  that  bloody  10th  of  August,  1792, 
when  so  many  brave  men  died  for  an  unfortunate  monarch,  the 
Chevalier  De  Lamartine,  a  staunch  royalist  fought  in  defence 
of  a  throne  which  no  heroism  or  devotedness  could  save.  Sub- 
sequently he  and  his  family  suffered  from  the  violence  of  the 
terrorists ;  but  the  persecution  and  the  peril  were  not  of  long 
duration.  The  education  of  Alphonse  De  Lamartine  was  exceed- 
ingly irregular.  It  consisted  of  little  more  than  his  mother's 
loving  and  holy  influence,  and  whatsoever  in  books  or  in  nature 
could  nourish  his  dreamy  disposition.  After  some  years  spent 
in  a  college  of  the  Jesuits,  he  returned  at  the  age  of  eighteen  to 
Milly,  near  Mae,on,  where  his  family  then  resided.  Except  at 
this  college  he  never  had  any  opportunity  of  acquiring  aught 
corresponding  to  the  name  of  scholarship:  and  from  all  Lamar- 
tine's  writings  it  is  conspicuous  that  his  studies  have  never  !"•  n 
of  a  solid  or  systematic  kind.  Glad  to  forget  Latin  and  philo- 
sophy, he  resumed  at  Milly  his  life  of  reverie  and  romance.  In 
1811  he  went  to  Italy;  he  left  it  in  1813,  after  he  had  nouri>hcd 
his  heart  and  enriched  his  imagination  with  everything  which 
Italy  had  that  was  beautiful.  A  poet  by  instinct  still  more  than 
by  faculty,  Lamartine  had  hitherto  had  a  profoundly  poetical 
cidture  ;  and  perhaps  it  was  more  a  poetical  impulse  than  his 
loyalty  as  an  enthusiastic  monarchist  which  induced  him.  on  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon  in  1814,  to  enter  the  army.     The 
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restoration  promising  nothing  but  inglorious  inaction,  Lamartine 
left  the  army  in  1816.  A  kind  of  poetical  pilgrimage  in  Savoy, 
in  Switzerland,  and  elsewhere,  were  the  next  few  years.  Till  now 
Lamartine  had  been  regarded  as  a  sort  of  visionary;  the  prophet 
and  the  painter  little  heeded  of  a  more  than  mediaeval  grandeur, 
and  yet  of  an  immense  transformation,  for  the  monarchy  and  for 
Catholicism.  But  when  his  first  and  most  memorable  volume 
called  "  Meditations"  appeared  in  1820,  he  was  at  once  proclaimed 
the  foremost  poet  of  France.  This  work  was  as  much  a  revela- 
tion and  a  revolution  as  Chateaubriand's  Genius  of  Christianity 
had  been  twenty  years  before.  It  gave  voice  to  a  general 
emotion,  or  rather  a  general  yearning;  and  in  style  it  was  new, 
fascinating,  majestic,  without  being  a  defiance  too  daring  and 
ostentations  of  ancient  models.  Louis  XVIII.  warmly  expressed 
bis  admiration  to  the  author,  and  ordered  collections  of  the 
French  and  Latin  classics  to  be  sent  to  him.  Perhaps  there 
was  a  touch  of  irony  in  this,  as  if  lie  who  had  achieved  fame  so 
suddenly  needed  severer  teachers  in  the  poetical  art  than  he  had 
so  far  had,  and  were  wanting  in  concentration,  in  attic  pith  and 
grace.  Favours  more  marked  were  speedily  lavished  on  the 
laureate  of  legitimacy.  Lamartine  was  appointed  secretary  of 
the  French  embassy  at  Naples.  No  appointment  could  have 
been  more  welcome  or  suitable,  for  the  loftiest  inspirations  of 
Lamartine  bad  been  drawn  from  Italy.  At  Geneva,  on  his  way 
to  Naples,  Lamartine  married  Miss  Birch,  an  English  lady,  who 
has  not  merely  been  his  faithful  and  affectionate  companion  in 
all  his  sorrows,  but  his  active  and  energetic  literary  co-operator. 
In  1 824  he  accepted  the  secretaryship  of  the  legation  at  Florence; 
and  in  1820  he  was  himself  raised  to  the  dignity  of  France's 
representative  in  Tuscany.  In  this  capacity  he  continued  to 
perform  duties,  more  ornamental  perhaps  than  onerous,  when 
in  1829  he  was  recalled  by  the  Polignac  ministry.  The  only 
notable  event  in  Lamartine's  career  at  Florence,  was  his  duel 
with  Colonel  (afterwards  General)  Pepe.  Abundantly  frivolous 
was  the  cause,  and  the  result  was  that  Lamartine  having  been 
slightly  wounded  in  the  wrist,  the  two  combatants  became  firm 
friends.  Lamartine's  character,  at  once  chimerical  and  chivalrous, 
indisposed  him  to  associate  himself  prominently  with  that  bigoted 
policy  of  reaction  which  the  Polignac  ministry  was  pursuing.  He, 
however,  did  not  refuse  a  strictly  diplomatic  situation  abroad. 
Meanwhile  his  pen  had  not  been  idle.  A  second  volume  of  his 
"  Meditations,"  by  some  regarded  as  superior  to  the  first,  was 
followed  by  "  The  Death  of  Socrates;"  "The  Last  Canto  of  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Cliilde  Harold,"  a  dangerous  attempt  at  rivalling 
Byron ;  and  by  his  "  Harmonies,"  which  critics  seem  inclined  to 
praise  as  the  most  mature  and  perfect  of  his  poetical  productions, 
though  there  is  by  no  means  unanimity  on  this  point.  Just 
before  the  publication  of  the  "  Harmonies,"  he  was  in  April, 
1830,  received  a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  A  few 
months  more  saw  Charles  X.,  an  estimable  man,  if  incompe- 
tent king,  driven  from  France.  Lamartine's  attachment  to  the 
dethroned  dynasty  was  sincere  ;  but  it  was  rather  from  early 
association  than  from  political  conviction.  After  the  July 
revolution,  therefore,  he  neither  shared  the  aspirations  nor  took 
part  in  the  intrigues  of  the  legitimists.  The  East  had  long 
attracted  him,  as  well  in  itself  as  from  being  so  closely  inter- 
twined with  solemn,  stupendous,  christian  memories.  In  the 
summer  of  1832,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  daughter,  he  set 
sail  from  Marseilles  for  Palestine.  Here  the  most  tragic  afflic- 
tion of  his  life  befel  him  ;  his  only  child,  his  beloved  Julia,  died 
at  Beyrouth.  Stunned  by  the  awful  blow,  yet  bearing  it  more 
calmly  and  nobly  from  the  wealth  of  sacred  oriental  impressions 
which  he  had  gained,  Lamartine  was  once  more  in  France  in  the 
autumn  of  1833.  During  his  absence  he  had  been  chosen  a 
member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  by  the  electors  of  Bergues. 
Perhaps  he  threw  himself  now  with  the  more  zeal  into  polities, 
that  he  might  dwell  less  bitterly  on  his  irreparable  loss.  He  had 
pursued  an  independent  path  as  a  poet;  and  he  took  independent 
ground  as  a  politician,  from  which  neither  calumny  nor  disap- 
pointment has  been  able  to  banish  him.  Already  in  a  treatise 
on  "  Rational  Politics,"  he  had  given  his  confession  of  political 
faith.  On  the  4th  January,  1834,  he  delivered  his  first  speech 
in  the  chamber  of  deputies;  and  ere  many  months  his  renown 
as  an  orator  was  almost  equal  to  his  glory  as  a  poet.  In  1835 
he  published  his  "  Travels  in  the  East,"  a  splendid  rhapsody  in 
four  volumes,  but  as  monotonous  as  it  was  splendid.  Next  year 
came  "  Jocelyn ;"  then  in  1838  "The  Fall  of  an  Angel;"  then 
in  1  839  "  Poetical  Musings."     It  is  admitted  even  by  Lamar- 


tine's harshest  literary  judges  that,  if  in  these  utterances  he  is 
less  spontaneous,  original,  and  powerful  than  in  his  earlier  pro- 
ductions, he  has  yet  acquired  fresh  qualities,  such  as  pathos  in 
narrative,  opulence  in  description,  the  expression  of  the  simple 
sentiments  and  poetical  details  of  common  life  ;  and  that  if  there 
is  the  aberration,  there  is  also  the  expansion,  of  a  marvellous 
talent.      The  political  principles   and  measures   advocated  by 
Lamartine  after  his  entrance  into  the  chamber  of  deputies,  if  not 
always  practical,  were  always  loft}'  and  patriotic.     But  most  of 
the  questions  debated  are  too  remote  from  us  to  make  it  pro  tit- 
able  to  recall  them.     He  opposed  capital  punishments,  opposed 
the  fortification  of  Paris,  was  favourable  to  every  plan  by  which 
the  people  could  be  raised  and  improved.    If  his  views  respecting 
the  fate  of  the  East  were  fantastical,  they  were  not  without  a 
certain  sublimity.     In  October,  1840,  that  ministry  was  formed 
of  which  Guizot  was  the  real,  and  at  last  the  nominal  head.     It 
held  power  for  more  than  seven  years.     Lamartine's  political 
theory,  coloured  by  cosmopolitanism  and  humanitarianism,  was 
the  organic  development  of  France  in  harmony  with  its  proudest 
traditions  and  most  generous  aspirings.     It  was  therefore  both 
conservative  and  progressive.      The  policy  of  Guizot  and  his 
colleagues  aimed  at  and  indeed  avowed  simple  immobility,  com- 
pression, resistance.     In  Lamartine,  therefore,  it  found  a  deter- 
mined, a  most  eloquent,  and  formidable  foe,  but  a  foe  free  from 
petty  spites  and  selfish   ambition.     Yet  though  an  invincible 
opponent,  Lamartine  could  not  be  the  leader  of  an  opposition. 
For  this  he  was  too  sensitive,  had  too  little  of  the  reckless  par- 
tisan, of  the  factious  fighter  ;   and  indeed  the  opposition  in  the 
French  chambers  embraced  too  many  elements  to  render  leader- 
ship easy.    Nevertheless,  the  boldest  movements  of  the  opposition 
were  kindled  by  the  magnificent  rhetoric  of  Lamartine.     The 
Guizot  ministry  had  one  unquestionable  virtue;  if  as  obstinate 
as  it  was  obstructive,  it  was  courageous  in  its  obstinacy.     Backed 
by  compact  majorities  in  the  chambers,  which,  however,  toward 
the  end  began  to  waver  and  decline,  it  despised  public  opinion, 
was  indifferent  to  the  apathy  or  the  hatred  of  the  people.     While 
still,  notwithstanding  its  scattered  or  disheartened  forces,  showing 
a  resolute  front,  Lamartine  Hung  at  it  his  brilliant  improvisation 
in  eight  volumes,  "The  History  of  the  Girondists."    The  influence 
of  this  work  was  immense;  but  it  is  absurd  to  ascribe  to  it  the 
downfall  of  a  dynasty.     When  an  event  so  mighty  as  this  occurs, 
there  is  a  countless  concourse  of  causes,  the  profoundest  and  most 
potent  of  which  it  may  be  for  ever  difficult  to  discover.    Toward 
the  Orleans  family,  when  the  French  revolution  burst  forth,  the 
feeling  of  France  was  more  mere  weariness  than  ardent  indigna- 
tion.     But  a  government  is  never  so  hopelessly  condemned,  as 
when  a  country  is  tired  of  it,  and  is  too  listless  for  active  anti- 
pathy.    In  the  first  scenes  of  the  revolution  Lamartine  was  the 
most  colossal  and  effulgent  figure.     It  was  his  voice  which  led 
to  the  rejection  of  the  regency  and  the  adoption  of  the  republic. 
If  for  years  Lamartine  had  been  gradually  approaching  the  repub- 
lican creed,  it  was  perhaps  less  from  serene  and  logical  thought 
than  from  generous  impulse.    When  the  provisional  government 
was  formed,  Lamartine  took  the  foreign  department.     His  em- 
pire in  public  affairs  was  for  a  season  overwhelming,  both  from 
belief  in  his  integrity  and  admiration  of  his  genius.     A  holy 
victory  was  that  which  he  won  on  the  25th  February,  18-18,  the 
day  after  the  proclamation  of  the  republic,  when  he  calmed  the 
furious  multitude  by  the  magic  of  his  speech.     On  the  4th  of 
March   he   declared  the   abolition   of   capital  punishments  for 
political  offences.      To  foreign  courts  he  announced  that  the 
policy  of  the  republic  was  to  be  that  of  peace.     But  Lamartine 
was  not  the  man  to   master  the  rough  and  lawless  ene 
wildly  heaving  after  the  outburst  of  the  revolution.      The  fierce 
passions  excited  felt  themselves  mocked  by  fine  sentiments  and 
line  phrases;   and  a  parade  of  the  moderate  and  the  pacific,  if 
right  enough  in  itself,   was  fatal  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
republic,  by  robbing  it  of  vitality  at  home  and  sympathy  abroad 
If  then  Lamartine  successfully   resisted  his  colleague   Ledrn- 
Kollin,  the  fanatical  red  republicans,  and  the  still  more  fanatical 
socialists;  if  in  April,  he  was  so  popular  that  ten  departments 
eh  creil  him  to  the  assembly — he  yet  saw  all  Ids  authority,  spite 
of  his  palour  and  self-sacrifice,  vanish  in  the  insurrections  of  May 
and  of  June.     From  that  moment  he  stood  alone  in  the  dark- 
ness and  coldness  of  a  bitter  disenchantment.     With  Lamartine's 
heartiest  concurrence  General  Cavaignac  became  the  principal 
actor,  who  was  destined  to  commit,  from  the  same  excellent 
motives,  the  very  same  mistakes  of  which  Lamartine  hii 
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bad  been  guilty.  In  the  assembly,  when  the  mode  of  electing 
the  president  was  discussed,  Lamartine  supported  the  appeal  to 
universal  suffrage.  This  was  not  so  much  patriotism  as  the 
pedantry  of  patriotism;  for  even  granting  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  it  was  accepting  it  in  a  sense  far  too  literal.  When  the 
lential  election  took  place,  Lamartine  had  not  quite  eight 
thousand  votes.  Slowly  and  sadly  retiring  from  public  affairs, 
Lamartine,  after  December,  1851,  withdrew  from  them  alto- 
gether. From  that  date  his  life  must  have  been  more  melancholy 
than  our  words  or  even  his  own  can  picture — melancholy  from 
bis  private  misfortunes — melancholy  from  his  knowledge  that 
in  Prance  he  has  helped  the  triumph  of  those  political  principles 
which  ho  most  abhors.  To  Lamartine's  many  troubles  have 
during  long  years  been  added  pecuniary  embarrassments.  These 
were  increased  by  the  February  revolution.  Ungrateful  and 
ungenerous  toward  Lamartine  who  saved  her  from  anarchy, 
Fiance  does  nothing  to  relieve  the  distress  caused  by  the  wreck 
of  bis  fortune;  the  patriot  and  I  he  poet  Lamartine  at  seventy 
is  compelled  to  toil  as  hard  as  the  lowest  literary  hack.  How 
can  we  expect  fiery  inspiration,  finished  art,  in  such  circum- 
stances? The  gifted  and  accomplished  author  of  the  "Medita- 
tions" and  the  "  Harmonies"  has  been  producing  tales,  histories, 
assays  by  the  dozen.  We  have  a  "  History  of  Turkey"  in  eight 
volumes;  a  "  History  of  the  Restoration"  in  seven  volumes;  a 
"  History  of  the  Constituent  Assembly"  in  four  volumes;  his- 
tories of  Russia,  of  the  Revolution  of  1848;  biographies  innumer- 
able. From  1849  to  1852  Lamartine  edited  the  Counsellor 
of  tin-  People;  from  1852  to  1856  the  Civiliser;  from  1856 
to  the  present  time  the  Familiar  Course  of  Literature.  In 
these  periodicals  he  has  treated  every  imaginable  subject,  often 
hastily  and  superficially,  but  always  with  his  flowing  eloquence 
and  iuiprovisatorial  facility  and  grace.  Lamartine  is  at  present 
publishing  by  subscription  a  new  and  complete  edition  of  his 
works,  containing  much  new  matter,  such  as  a  life  of  Byron  and 
a  life  of  Tasso.  However  successful  this  vast  enterprise  may  be, 
it  cannot  effectually  or  finally  free  Lamartine  from  his  crushing, 
exhausting  anxieties.  It  is  painful,  no  doubt,  to  behold  a  man 
of  a  noble  nature,  who  has  done  his  country  and  mankind  signal 
and  lasting  service,  doomed  to  the  penury  and  the  drudgery  which 
are  the  sisters  of  despair.  But  the  stern  justice  of  coining  cen- 
turies will  ask  whether  Lamartine  ever  exercised  becoming  and 
indispensable  self-denial  ;  and  whether  any  amount  of  adversity 
would  make  commendable  on  the  part  of  genius  the  degradation 
of  literature  into  the  mere  means  of  vanquishing  debt.  It  may 
be  questioned  also  whether  Lamartine  has  not  made  a  somewhat 
too  lavish  use  of  the  argument  addressed  to  pity  ;  and  whether, 
instead  of  a  heroic  silence,  he  has  not  spoken  to  us  too  frequently 
of  his  tears.  However,  it  is  not  for  us  to  pronounce  the  lihada- 
manthine  verdict ;  it  is  enough  if  we  have  been  accurate  and 
conscientious  chroniclers. — W.  M-l. 

LAMB,  Lady  Caroline,  authoress  and  social  notability, 
born  in  November,  1785,  was  the  only  daughter  of  the  third 
earl  of  Besborough.  Before  she  was  twenty  she  was  married  to 
the  Hon.  William  Lamb,  afterwards  Lord  Melbourne,  the  well- 
known  statesman.  Ciever,  accomplished,  and  eccentric,  she 
formed  an  intimacy  with  Lord  Byron,  the  termination  of  which 
■fleeted  her  painfully.  She  has  pourtrayed  hiin  in  her  novel 
of  "Glenarvon,"  winch  was  followed  by  two  other  fictions, 
"Graham  Hamilton,"  and  "Adalieis."  After  many  years  of 
Seclusion  at  Brocket  Hall,  she  died  on  the  25th  January,  1828. 
She  had  numbered  among  her  admirers  Madame  De  Stael  and 
the  duke  of  Wellington. — F.  F. 

LAMB,  Charles,  the  first  of  English  humourists,  was  born 
on  loth  February,  1775,  and  was  the  younger  son  of  Mr.  John 
Lamb,  a  native  of  Lincoln,  who  became  clerk  to  Mr.  Salt,  one 
of  the  benchers  of  the  Inner  temple,  where  ( lharles  was  born  and 
spent  the  first  seven  years  of  his  life.  In  1782  he  was  presented 
to  the  school  of  Christ's  hospital,  and  remained  a  scholar  of  that 
celebrated  establishment  till  he  had  entered  on  his  fifteenth  year. 
The  sweetness  of  his  disposition  made  him  a  great  favourite 
among  his  school-fellows,  some  of  whom  afterwards  became 
famous  in  the  world,  and  retained  to  the  last  their  affection  for 
their  amiable,  gentle,  and  delicate  school  friend.  Lamb's  classical 
attainments  would  have  insured  him  an  exhibition  and  a  univer- 
sity education,  but  for  aii  unfortunate  impediment  in  his  speech 
which  unfitted  h'mi  fur  the  clerical  profession,  and  condemned  hiin 
to  the  uncongenial  labour  of  the  "desk's  dull  wood.''  In  1792 
be  obtained  an  appointment  in  the  accountant's  office  of  the  East 


India  Company,  where  he  spent  the  succeeding  thirty-three 
of  his  life.  Lamb's  parents  were  very  poor,  and  his  small  salary 
was  devoted  to  their  support,  but  the  weight  of  their  main- 
tenance fell  upon  his  sister,  the  well-known  Mary  Lamb.  At 
length  the  incessant  watching  by  night  which  the  increasing 
infirmities  of  her  mother  rendered  necessary,  combined  with  the 
laborious  attention  to  needlework  by  day,  made  great  inroads 
on  Mary's  health  and  deranged  her  mind.  On  the  22nd  of 
September,  1790,  she  suddenly  broke  out  into  a  frenzy,  seized 
a  knife  which  lay  upon  the  table,  and  rushing  at  a  little  girl, 
her  apprentice,  pursued  her  round  the  room.  Her  infirm  old 
mother  attempted  to  interfere,  and  Mary,  with  loud  shrieks, 
turned  Upon  her  and  stabbed  her  to  the  heart.  An  inquest  was 
held  the  next  day,  at  which  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
lunacy.  This  terrible  incident  exercised  a  most  powerful  influ- 
ence on  Lamb's  whole  subsequent  career.  Death  soon  after 
released  his  aged  father  from  his  state  of  imbecility  and  suffer- 
ing; and  Charles,  with  an  unselfish  and  heroic  devotedni 
noble  as  it  is  rare,  resolved  at  once  to  make  his  sister's  welfare 
the  object  of  his  life.  He  was  at  this  time  in  love,  but  for  her 
sake  he  renounced  all  thoughts  of  marriage  ;  and  with  an  income 
of  scarcely  more  than  £100  a  year,  at  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  he  cheerfully  set  out  on  the  journey  of  life  with  his  si-t>  :. 
who  was  only  endeared  to  him  the  more  by  her  strange  calamity. 
The  terrible  ordeal  through  which  Lamb  had  passed  at  this 
time  affected  his  own  reason,  but  the  attack  was  of  short  dura- 
tion and  never  returned,  though  this  tendency  which,  like  his 
sister's,  was  evidently  hereditary,  accounts  for  the  waywardness 
and  whimsical  recklessness  which  he  occasionally  displayed  in 
company.  Lamb  had  from  his  school-days  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  Coleridge  and  Lloyd  ;  and  stimulated  probably  by  their 
example  and  influence,  had  cheered  his  ungenial  toils  by  the 
cultivation  of  poetry.  His  first  publication  consisted  of  a  few 
sonnets  and  other  poems  contributed  to  a  volume  of  poetry  by 
the  two  friends  mentioned  above,  and  which  appeared  in  1 7 '. » 7 , 
but  excited  little  attention.  In  the  following  year  he  published 
his  prose  tale  of  "Rosamond  Gray,"  which  sold  better  than  his 
poems.  His  tragedy  of  "John  Woodvil"  was  completed  in 
1799,  but  it  was  never  acted,  and  was  not  published  till  1801, 
when  it  met  with  an  unfavourable  reception  from  the  Edinburgh 
reviewers.  In  1810  he  became  a  contributor  to  a  quarterly 
magazine  entitled  the  Reflector,  edited  by  Leigh  Hunt ;  and 
some  of  Lamb's  best  effusions  appeared  in  that  short-lived  peri- 
odical. On  the  establishment  of  the  London  Magazim  in 
1820,  he  began  his  "Essays  of  Elia" — the  name  under  the 
cover  of  which  he  acquired  his  most  brilliant  reputation.  In 
the  beginning  of  1823  the  "  Essays  of  Elia"  were  collected  and 
published  in  a  separate  form,  and  met  with  a  rapid  sale.  In 
1825  he  was  permitted  to  retire  from  the  drudgery  of  his  clerk- 
ship with  a  liberal  pension.  His  feelings  on  being  emancipate  d 
from  the  desk,  to  which  he  had  grown  as  it  were  until  the  wood 
had  entered  his  soul,  are  beautifully  depicted  in  his  essay  on 
"The  Superannuated  Man."  But  after  the  first  enjoyment  of 
freedom  and  uninterrupted  leisure  was  over,  he  languished  for 
want  of  steady  employment,  and  discovered  when  too  late  that 
his  happiness  had  not  been  promoted  by  the  change.  He  occu- 
pied himself  with  occasional  contributions  to  the  New  Monthly, 
the  Athenaum,  and  other  periodicals,  and  with  assisting  Hone 
in  the  preparation  of  his  Every-day  Book  and  Table-talk.  A 
small  volume  of  poems  entitled  "  Album  Verses"  appeared  in 
1830,  and  the  "  Last  Essays  of  Elia"  in  1833.  He  died  some- 
what suddenly  of  erysipelas,  27th  December,  1834,  in  the  sixtietli 
year  of  his  age.  Mary  Lamb,  his  sister,  survived  till  1847.  In 
conjunction  with  her  brother  she  wrote  "  Mrs.  Leicester's  School," 
"  Talcs  from  Shakspeare,"  and  "  Poetry  for  Children."  The  field 
which  Lamb  occupies  is  limited,  but  he  reigns  there  supreme. 
He  reflects  every  mood  and  touches  every  chord  with  a  master 
band.  His  works,  like  his  conversation,  exhibit  by  turns  wit, 
humour,  fun,  quaintness,  pathos,  and  varied  fancy  ;  and  mingled 
with  all  is  constantly  seen  the  kindly,  loving,  honest,  enjoying 
nature  of  the  writer.  It  may  be  safely  predicted  that  his  incom- 
parable "  Essays  of  Elia"  will  last  as  long  as  the  English  lan- 
guage. His  letters  to  his  distinguished  friends  Coleridge, 
Southey,  Wordsworth,  Bernard  Barton.  Manning.  Procter,  and 
other  eminent  writers,  are  among  the  happiest  and  the  most 
delightful  specimens  of  epistolary  composition  which  the  language 
affords.  See  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb  and  Final  Memorials  by 
Judge  Talfourd. — J.  T. 
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LAMBARDE,  William,  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Lam- 
barde,  alderman  of  London,  and  was  bom  October  18,  153G. 
He  was  admitted  into  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  inn  in  155(5,  and 
studied  under  Laurence  Nowell  (brother  of  the  celebrated  dean 
of  St.  Paul's),  from  whom  he  gained  considerable  knowledge  of 
Saxon  laws,  customs,  and  antiquities.  In  1568  he  published 
a  collection  and  translation  of  Saxon  laws.  Two  years  later 
we  know  that  he  was  living  at  Westeombe  Park,  Greenwich, 
devoting  much  oi  his  time  to  county  and  parochial  business,  but 
still  pursuing  his  favourite  studies.  In  1570  he  completed  his 
best-known  work,  "A  Perambulation  of  Kent,"  which,  however, 
remained  in  manuscript  until  157G.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  topographical  works  ever  written.  Eemarkable  for  its 
accuracy  of  description,  it  is  equally  noticeable  for  the  freshness 
and  vivacity  of  its  style.  In  1574  he  founded  an  hospital 
lor  the  poor  at  East  Greenwich,  said  to  be  the  first  ever  estab- 
lished by  a  protestant.  In  1578  he  was  admitted  a  bencher 
of  Lincoln's  inn ;  and  next  year,  becoming  a  magistrate  of  the 
county,  he  composed  a  treatise  on  the  duties  of  his  office, 
entitled  "  Eirenarcha,  or  the  office  of  the  justices  of  the  peace," 
which  appeared  in  1581.  In  the  following  twenty-eight  years  it 
was  reprinted  eleven  times.  His  subsequent  appointments  were 
those  of  a  master  in  chancery  (1592),  keeper  of  the  rolls  and 
house  of  the  rolls  in  Chancery  Lane  (1597),  and  finally  keeper 
of  the  records  in  the  Tower  (1600).  Lambarde,  who  resided 
for  some  time  at  the  pleasant  little  village  of  Hailing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Medway,  died  at  Greenwich  on  August  19,  1601. 
He  had  commenced  a  work  on  the  topography  of  England,  which 
he  relinquished  on  hearing  that  Camden  was  engaged  on  a  simi- 
lar undertaking;  but  the  materials  which  he  had  collected  for 
it  were  published  in  1730. — W.  J.  P. 

LAMBECIUS  or  LAMBECK,  Petrus,  regarded  by  Bayle 
as  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age,  was  born  at  Hamburg 
in  1G28,  and  sent  to  Amsterdam  by  his  uncle,  Lucas  Holstenius, 
to  prosecute  his  studies.  From  Amsterdam  he  went  to  Paris, 
where,  although  a  protestant,  he  was  received  into  the  house  of 
Cardinal  Barberini,  and  formed  the  acquaintance  of  some  leading 
catholic  scholars.  While  in  Paris,  in  1647,  he  published  his 
work  on  A.  Gellius.  From  Paris  he  removed  to  Rome,  where 
he  resided  for  two  years  with  Holstenius,  who  was  librarian  of 
the  Vatican.  We  next  find  him  at  Toulouse,  where  he  spent 
eight  months  with  the  archbishop,  Charles  de  Montchal,  and 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  After  this  he  returned 
to  Hamburg,  where  he  was  made  professor  of  history  in  1652, 
and  in  1660  rector  of  the  college.  Misfortunes  crowded  upon 
him — his  students  were  opposed  to  him  because  they  suspected 
his  orthodoxy,  and  regarded  him  as  imbued  with  popish  prin- 
ciples ;  and  he  was  indiscreet  enough  to  marry  an  old  woman 
who  was  rich  but  avaricious,  and  made  him  miserable.  He 
therefore  left  his  wife  and  went  to  Vienna,  and  it  is  said  listened 
favourably  to  the  proposals  of  the  queen  of  Sweden  to  become 
a  papist.  Some  time  after  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he 
abjured  protestantism,  and  then  went  back  to  Vienna,  where 
in  1662  he  was  appointed  sub-librarian  and  historian  to  the 
emperor.  Lambecius  appears  to  have  been  a  convert  to  popery 
long  before  he  avowed  it.  At  Vienna  he  was  soon  made  chief 
conservator  of  the  imperial  library,  and  devoted  the  rest  of  his 
life  to  its  proper  classification.  He  died  there  in  1680.  In 
1655  he  published  "  G.  Codini  et  alterius  anonymi  excerpta  de 
antiquitatibus  Constantinopolitanis,"  in  Greek  and  Latin.  His 
"  Origines  Hamburgenses,  ab  anno  808  ad  annum  1292"  is 
commended  for  its  learning  and  general  accuracy,  but  is  disfigured 
by  occasional  partiality.  But  his  greatest  undertaking  is  his 
"  Commentariorum  de  Bibliotheca  Ca^sarea  Vindobonensi,  libri 
viii.,"  in  eight  folio  volumes.  This  immense  work  was  left 
unfinished.  Its  first  volume  contains  a  history  of  the  library  at 
Vienna;  the  second,  researches  into  the  history  of  Vienna  itself, 
and  the  remaining  six  give  an  account  of  the  Greek  manuscripts 
in  the  library.  A  supplement  by  Daniel  Nesselius,  in  two 
volumes,  was  published  in  1690.  Besides  these,  he  wrote  a 
"  Prodromus  Historic  Literarkr,"  and  various  other  works,  all 
characterized  by  learning  and  research. — B.  H.  C. 

LAMBERT,  Fk AN 901s,  an  early  French  divine  and  reformer, 
was  born  at  Avignon  in  1487,  where  his  father  was  secretary  of 
legation.  He  was  but  a  child  when  his  father  died.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  cloister  of  the  Cordeliers,  and  on 
being  ordained  was  for  several  years  a  successful  preacher, 
inveighing  especially  against  the  luxury  and  dissipation  of  the 


age.  In  1522  he  quitted  the  order.  Having  read  the  writings 
of  Luther  and  embraced  his  opinions,  he  travelled  through  many 
parts  of  Switzerland,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Zuinglius: 
and  having  at  length  renounced  his  monastic  garb  and  assumed 
the  name  of  Jean  Serranus,  he  preached  the  reformed  faith  at 
Basle,  Friburg,  and  other  towns.  Luther  heartily  accepted  his 
labours,  and  at  Wittemberg,  where  he  was  in  extreme  poverty, 
he  expounded  the  prophecies  of  Hosea.  He  married  on  the  20th 
July,  1523,  and  published  a  book  in  defence  of  marriage,  dedi- 
cated to  Francis  L,  and  entitled  "De  Sacro  Conjugio."  At  this 
period  appeared  also  his  "  In  Cantica  Canticorum  Salomonis 
libellus,"  &c.  We  find  him  next  at  Strasburg  composing  several 
works,  such  as  his  "  De  Fidelium  vocatione  ;"  his  "  Farrago 
omnium  fere  rerum  theologicarum,"  containing  his  system  of 
theology  and  his  views  of  the  authority  of  the  church ;  and  his 
commentaries  on  the  various  minor  prophets.  During  a  synod 
held  under  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  he  published  certain  theses, 
in  number  fifty- eight,  in  defence  of  the  reformed  doctrines,  and 
directed  principally  against  Nicolas  Herborn.  The  result  was 
the  establishment  of  the  Reformation  in  the  province,  and  the 
founding  in  1527  of  a  college  at  Marburg,  in  which  Lambert 
was  the  first  professor  of  theology,  having  among  his  earliest 
pupils  Patrick  Hamilton,  the  famous  Scottish  martyr.  He  did 
not,  however,  hold  the  office  long,  but  died  of  a  contagious  dis- 
order, called  in  that  country  der  Englische  Schweitz  (the  English 
sweating  sickness),  on  the  18th  April,  1530,  at  the  compara- 
tively early  age  of  forty-three.  Lambert's  works  are  little  known, 
and  his  personal  labours  are  well-nigh  forgotten.  But  he 
was  earnest,  resolute,  and  industrious — the  main  instrument  in 
extending  the  Reformation  into  Thuringia,  and  of  completing  it 
in  Hesse.  His  various  publications  are  so  numerous,  that  they 
must  have  been  hastily  and  superficially  composed  as  a  means  of 
daily  bread.  Yet  his  "  In  Regulam  Minoritarum  Commentarii 
vere  Evangelici,"  must  have  done  good  service  in  their  day.  His 
commentaries  on  Kings,  Luke,  and  Acts,  seem  to  have  perished. 
In  a  letter  to  Spalatin  Luther  praises  him  highly. — J.  E. 

LAMBERT,  John,  one  of  Cromwell's  major-generals,  is 
said,  like  Fleetwood,  to  have  been  educated  for  the  profession 
of  the  law.  The  date  and  place  of  his  birth  are  unknown.  He 
was  probably  a  young  man  when  the  quarrel  between  Charles  I. 
and  the  Long  parliament  issued  in  civil  war.  He  joined  the 
army  of  the  parliament,  and  it  was  as  a  colonel  that  he  fought 
at  Marston  Moor,  July,  1644.  He  had  distinguished  himself 
so  highly  both  as  a  soldier  and  as  an  opponent  of  the  moderate 
party  in  parliament,  that  when  Cromwell  undertook  his  second 
campaign  against  the  Scotch  in  June,  1650,  he  appointed  Lam- 
bert his  major-general.  In  this  capacity  he  led  the  attack  at 
Dunbar,  and  both  as  a  general  and  a  disputant  was  prominent 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  war  in  Scotland.  He  fought 
at  Worcester,  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Cromwellian 
party,  when  the  appointment  of  Fleetwood  to  the  chief  com- 
mand in  Ireland  is  reported  to  have  excited, hi;  jealousy  and 
to  have  weakened  his  attachment  to  Cromwell.  After  the  dis- 
missal of  the  Rump  he  was,  however,  appointed  by  Cromwell 
one  of  the  members  of  his  first  council  of  state,  and  sat  in  his 
first  parliament.  He  was  selected  by  the  protector  to  be  major- 
general  of  the  district  comprising  the  counties  of  York,  Dur- 
ham, Northumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland.  Like 
many  of  the  military  chiefs  of  the  interregnum,  he  opposed 
the  assumption  by  Cromwell  of  the  title  of  king,  and  in  a 
manner  so  distasteful  to  the  protector  that  he  was  dismissed 
from  all  his  employments  with  a  pension  of  £2000.  "The 
Lord  Lambert,"  as  he  was  commonly  called,  retired  to  Wimble- 
don house,  both  to  cultivate  flowers  and  to  paint  them ;  and 
to  "Lambertize"  a  man  became  a  current  expression.  On  the 
death  of  Cromwell  he  reappeared  in  public  life,  and  placel 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  military  opposition  to  Oliver's  suc- 
cessor, Richard.  Soon  after  the  deposition  of  Richard,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  parliament  general  of  the  forces  sent  to  quell 
Sir  George  Booth's  royalist  insurrection  in  the  north,  a  success 
which  he  achieved  with  great  rapidity.  The  parliament  rewarded 
him  handsomely;  but  he  began  to  intrigue  against  it,  and  when 
it  refused  to  assent  to  the  proposals  of  the  army,  Lambert  made 
a  faint  repetition  of  Cromwell's  dismissal  of  the  Rump,  and  on 
the  13th  of  October,  1659,  by  military  force,  put  an  end  for  a 
time  to  its  sittings.  But  when  the  attitude  assumed  by  Monk 
in  Scotland  restored  the  parliament,  it  decreed  the  disbanding 
of  the  army  with  which  Lambert  had  gone  north  to  oppose  the 
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march  of  Monk,  and  in  the  January  of  1000  he  was  deserted 
by  his  troops.     Taken  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  he  escaped, 

but  was  recaptured,  and  at  the  Restoration  was  tried  for  trea- 
son  along  with  Sir  Henry  Vane.  He  threw  himself  on  the 
mercy  of  the  judges,  was  reprieved,  and  banished  to  Guernsey, 
where  he  died  after  an  exile  of  thirty  years,  during  which,  it  has 
been  said,  he  becime  a  Roman  catholic. — F.  E. 

LAMBERT,  Johann  Heinrich,  an  eminent  scholar,  mathe- 
matician, and  philosopher,  was  born  at  Miihlhausen  (then  forming 
part  of  the  Swiss  confederation)  on  the  29th  of  August,  1728, 
and  died  at  Berlin  on  the  25th  of  September,  1777.  His 
grandfather  had  been  a  French  protestant  refugee.  His  father 
was  a  tailor,  with  a  numerous  family;  and  in  order  to  provide 
Johann  Heinrich  with  the  rudiments  of  education,  he  had  to  avail 
himself  of  the  instruction  given  gratuitously  at  a  local  college. 
In  171.5  he  went  to  Basle  to  become  secretary  to  Dr.  iselin,  who 
was  counsellor  of  the  margrave  of  Baden,  and  editor  of  a  news- 
paper. He  occupied  his  leisure  with  the  study  of  mental  philo- 
sophy and  of  mathematics.  In  1748,  being  appointed  tutor  of 
the  children  of  the  count  de  Salis,  he  obtained  the  advantage  of 
access  to  the  extensive  library  of  his  employer  at  Coire,  of  which 
lie  availed  himself  so  as  to  acquire  extraordinary  erudition.  In 
1754  lie  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Physico-medical  Society 
of  Basle.  In  1757  he  travelled  with  his  pupils  over  various 
parts  of  Europe,  and  became  personally  known  to  many  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  letters  and  science.  In  1750,  having  been 
appointed  an  honorary  professor  by  the  electoral  academy  of 
Bavaria,  he  lived  for  a  time  at  Augsburg,  whence  he  returned  to 
poire  in  1701.  Having  visited  Berlin  in  1704,  and  become 
known  to  Frederick  the  Great,  he  was  induced  by  that  sovereign 
to  remain  there,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy;  and 
he  held  that  and  other  appointments  until  his  death  thirteen 
years  afterwards.  His  principal  separate  work  was  entitled 
"Novum  Organon,"  being  a  system  of  syllogistic  logic  based  on 
that  of  Aristotle,  and  of  the  science  of  the  discovery  of  truth  in 
general.  This  was  followed  by  his  "  Architektonik,"  being  a 
system  of  metaphysics  relating  to  the  foundation  of  philosophical 
and  mathematical  knowledge.  He  wrote  many  detached  memoirs, 
ia  »:  of  which  appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Berlin 
Academy,  relating  chiefly  to  mathematical,  astronomical,  and 
physical  subjects.  He  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  incom- 
mensurability of  the  circumference  and  diameter  of  a  circle.  He 
discovered  a  remarkable  proposition  respecting  the  time  occupied 
by  a  planet  in  passing  from  one  given  position  to  another,  since 
called  '•  Lambert's  theorem."  From  certain  perturbations  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  he  conjectured  that  they  were  acted  upon 
by  an  undiscovered  planet  external  to  them :  that  conjecture 
was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Herschel's  discovery  of  Uranus. 
These  are  but  a  few  specimens  of  the  results  of  researches  too 
numerous  to  be  analyzed  here. — W.  J.  M.  R. 

LAMBTON,  John  George.  See  Durham,  Earl  of. 
LA.MBTOX,  William,  a  British  military  officer  and  geodeti- 
cian,  was  born  about  1748,  and  died  at  Kiagin-Ghaut,  near 
Nagpore,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1823.  L'e  rose  ultimately  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  In  1801  the  Marquis  Wellesley, 
governor-general  of  India,  gave  him  the  charge  of  the  trigono- 
metrical survey  of  Hindostan.  He  continued  to  conduct  that 
vast  undertaking  with  great  skill  and  success,  and  obtained 
results  of  high  importance  respecting  the  figure  of  the  earth, 
until  he  was  cut  off  by  a  fever  in  the  active  discharge  of  his 
duty.  His  researches  are  described  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  from  1807  to  1820,  and  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1818  and  1823.  He  became  F.R.S,  and  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  French  Institute. — W.  J.  M.  R. 

LAMENNAIS,  Hugiiues  Fei.icite  Roisekt  de,  was  born 
at  St.  Malo  in  Brittany  on  the  19th  of  June,  1782 — a  town 
which  was  also  the  birthplace  of  Chateaubriand — and  died  at 
Paris  on  the  27th  of  February,  1854.  He  was  the  third  and 
youngest  son  of  Pierre  Louis  Robert  de  Lamennais,  a  rich  mer- 
chant, who  was  ennobled  by  Louis  XV.  From  the  death  of  a 
beloved  and  noble  mother  while  he  was  still  in  his  infancy,  and 
from  other  circumstances,  the  early  education  of  Lamennah:  was 
somewhat  neglected.  His  first  instructor  was  an  old  uncle, 
a  man  of  talent  and  learning,  who  taught  him  many  things 
ill  rather  chaotic  fashion,  and  gratified  his  insatiable  hunger 
for  reading  by  allowing  him  tbe  free  use  of  his  library.  The 
favourite  author  of  Lamennais  was  Rousseau,  whose  style  his 
own  considerably  resembles.  As  soon  as  he  discovered  his  own 
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defects  of  culture  he  set  about  remedying  them,  with  that 
resolute  will  and  that  pertinacity  of  purpose  which  were  among 
his  chief  characteristics.  He  acquired  a  vast  and  varied,  but 
perhaps  not  complete  erudition.  Influenced  by  the  example  of 
his  brother,  Lamennais  adopted  the  profession  of  priest,  but  he 
was  more  than  thirty  before  he  received  full  orders.  Tormented 
by  that  wild  Celtic  force  which  makes  the  natives  of  Brittany 
the  most  earnest  of  Frenchmen,  Lamennais  devoted  much  of 
his  time  to  swimming  and  fencing,  and  was  often  on  horseback. 
His  serious  studies  did  not  hinder  him  from  being  a  passionate 
reader  of  romances,  and  he  amused  himself  with  making  lace  in 
the  house  of  his  sister.  The  youth  of  Lamennais  was  contem- 
poraneous with  the  revival  of  religion  in  France — a  revival, 
however,  more  sentimental,  or  polemical,  or  political,  than  tho- 
roughly devotional.  Lamennais  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a 
man  of  a  profoundly  religious  nature,  but  he  felt  belief  to  be 
indispensable  to  action  ;  he  detested  mere  semblances ;  he  could 
conceive  no  community  which  was  not  an  organic  development ; 
and  he  saw  in  religion  the  most  powerful  leaven  of  the  com- 
munity. Armed  with  an  invincible  logic,  and  with  a  magnificent 
though  monotonous  and  unbending  style,  Lamennais  determined 
to  give  utterance  to  this  insight,  to  these  convictions.  From  the 
beginning  to  the  end  we  see  in  the  career  of  Lamennais  a  sub- 
lime consistency.  There  was  not  much  eventful  in  his  life  till 
the  publication  in  1817  of  the  first  volume  of  his  famous  essay 
on  "  Indifference  in  Matters  Concerning  Religion."  For  nearly 
ten  years  he  had  already  been  an  author — an  author  unregarded  ; 
yet  not  wholly,  for  one  of  his  earliest  works,  '•The  Reflections 
on  the  Condition  of  the  Church  in  France,"  was  in  1808  seized 
and  destroyed  by  the  imperial  police.  From  1811  to  the  be- 
ginning of  1814,  Lamennais  taught  mathematics  in  a  religious 
institution  which  had  been  founded  at  St.  Malo  by  his  brother. 
He  was  at  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  first  restoration,  which 
he  applauded,  less  as  a  monarchist,  than  as  a  strenuous  apostle 
of  religious  regeneration.  Dreading  the  imperial  vengeance  he, 
on  Napoleon's  unexpected  return  from  Elba,  sought  refuge  in 
Guernsey  and  then  in  England.  During  the  few  months  of  his 
residence  in  London  he  gained  a  meagre  livelihood  by  giving 
lessons  in  a  boarding  school.  Soon  after  the  final  overthrow 
of  Napoleon,  Lamennais  exchanged  the  English  for  the  French 
metropolis,  where,  or  at  a  country-house  near  Dinan  in  Brittany, 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days.  Never  did  a  man  become 
so  suddenly  renowned  and  powerful  as  Lamennais  through  the 
successive  volumes  of  the  essay  on  Indifference.  The  essay 
roused  the  whole  catholic  church  to  its  centre,  and  seemed  to 
give  it  a  more  invincible  position  than  it  had  ever  held ;  high 
above  all  puny  individualisms,  the  universal  tradition,  or  con- 
science or  consciousness  of  the  human  race,  was  upheld  as  the 
sole  standard  of  truth,  and  the  catholic  church  was  declared  to 
be  the  exclusive  representative  and  interpreter  of  that  tradition. 
Lamennais  treated  the  assailants  of  his  essay  and  its  theories  with 
boundless  disdain,  and  sometimes  with  signal  injustice,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  excellent  and  eloquent  protestant  minister,  Samuel 
Vincent  of  Nimes.  The  genius  of  Lamennais  was  eminently 
aggressive  alike  for  purposes  of  antagonism  and  propagandism ; 
therefore  he  entered  into  cordial  alliance  with  the  most  enthusiastic 
ultramontanists,  who  cared  for  the  throne  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
altar.  Periodicals  were  established  for  the  diffusion  or  defence 
of  their  views,  and  in  the  conduct  of  those  periodicals  Lamennais 
was  thrust  into  every  place  of  peril  and  pride.  In  June,  1824, 
Lamennais  went  to  Rome  to  gain  authority  for  his  new  ideal  of 
authority.  The  pope.  Leo  XII.,  received  him  with  warmth  and 
favour ;  he  wished  to  create  him  a  cardinal,  but  this  dignity  he 
refused,  as  he  had  formerly  rejected  the  offer  of  a  bishopric  from 
the  Decazes  ministry.  Leo  XII.  is  said  to  have  esteemed  Lam- 
ennais so  highly  as  to  place  his  portrait  beside  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin  ;  these  being  the  only  ornaments  of  his  apartment.  But 
the  approbation  and  admiration  of  the  pope  helped  in  no 
measure  to  realize  the  dreams  of  him  who  has  been  called  the 
modern  Savonarola.  Still  faithful  to  his  principles,  Lamennais 
therefore  preached  a  more  direct  and  living  bond  between 
Christianity  and  freedom,  and  turning  with  disgust  from  the 
enthralment  and  apathy  of  the  Gallican  church,  and  from  what 
he  regarded  as  the  farce  of  constitutionalism,  he  fulminated  his 
prophetic  words  to  the  people.  The  result  was  his  condem- 
nation in  April,  1826,  by  the  correctional  tribunal,  for  supposed 
disobedience  to  the  laws.  He  foresaw,  he  predicted,  and  he  did 
not  regret  the  expulsion  of  the  elder  Bourbon  dynasty.    But  the 
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Orleans  dynasty  excited  in  him  a  still  fiercer  distaste.     The 

blood  staining  the  Paris  streets  had  scarcely  dried,  when  Lamen- 
nais  hastened  to  assert  the  absolute  independence  of  the  catholic 
church,  and  to  advocate  its  formal  separation  from  the  state. 
Energetic  were  his  pleadings  for  other  extreme  reforms.  The 
democratic  tendency  which  his  ultramontanism  was  now  assum- 
ing, excited  the  anger  and  hatred  of  many  among  the  French 
prelates.  Loud  were  the  complaints  and  protestations  which 
the  pope  heard  from  numerous  quarters.  Accompanied  by 
Lacoraaire  and  Sfontalembert,  at  that  time  his  devoted  disciples, 
Lamennais  went  to  Rome  to  justify  himself.  He  could  obtain 
no  fair  opportunity  of  doing  so.  But  while  on  his  way  back  to 
France  he  received  the  encyclical  letter  issued  by  Pope  Gregory 
XVI.  on  the  loth  August,  1S32,  in  which  the  theories  of  Lamen- 
nais were  anathematized.  Lamennais  agreed  to  discontinue  the 
periodical  which  had  for  some  time  been  his  weapon  of  warfare, 
and  he  went  through  the  form  of  a  recantation.  How  much  this 
was  a  mere  form  was  proved  by  the  appearance  in  1834  of 
"  The  Words  of  a  Believer,"  which  had  a  resonance  throughout 
the  earth  at  which  popes  and  kings  might  well  turn  pale. 
Many  other  works,  such  as  "  The  Book  of  the  People,"  demon- 
strated that  Lamennais  now  viewed  himself  as  the  champion 
of  the  democracy,  though  in  a  sense  altogether  peculiar  and 
independent.  For  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Country  and  the 
Government "  he  was  in  1840  condemned  to  a  fine  of  two 
thousand  francs  and  a  year's  imprisonment.  This  martyrdom 
Lamennais  bore  with  his  accustomed  heroism.  From  the  July 
revolution  Lamennais  expected  much,  and  much  was  he  dis- 
appointed. From  the  February  revolution  he  expected  more, 
aud  was  still  more  disappointed.  Still,  perhaps,  of  all  who 
took  part  in  that  revolution  he  was  the  sincerest,  the  most 
unselfish ;  was  deepest  moved  by  the  woes  and  wounds  of  the 
nation.  He  was  first  a  member  of  the  constituent,  then  of  the 
legislative  assembly.  Not  having  the  physical  qualities  of  the 
orator,  he  was  contented  with  giving  a  silent  vote  for  the 
measures  dearest  to  his  heart.  But  what  he  could  not  do  as  an 
orator,  he  strove  hard  to  achieve  as  a  journalist.  The  erection, 
however,  of  the  autocracy  by  Louis  Napoleon  put  an  end  to  his 
journalistic  activity,  and  plunged  him  in  a  despondency  akin  to 
despair.  His  last  literary  labour  was  the  translation  of  Dante's 
great  poem.  On  his  deathbed  some  well-meaning  but  ill-advised 
Romanist  zealots  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  him  a  retractation 
of  what  they  regarded  as  his  errors,  and  his  reconciliation  with 
the  catholic  church.  But  he  would  not  listen  to  their  entreaties. 
He  ordered  that  he  was  to  be  interred  among  the  poor,  and  like 
one  of  the  poor ;  that  nothing  was  to  be  put  on  his  tomb,  not 
even  a  simple  stone;  that  his  body  was  to  be  carried  straight  to 
the  cemetery,  and  that  no  service  was  to  be  performed  in  a 
church.  His  death  was  ascribed  to  inflammation  of  the  chest, 
but  no  doubt  it  was  hastened  by  moral  exhaustion,  by  the  tragic 
sense  of  disenchantment.  A  prodigious  multitude  followed 
the  funeral,  but  only  eight  persons  were  allowed  to  enter  the 
cemetery.  Lamennais  was  buried  in  silence,  and  in  accordance 
with  bis  wish  nothing  marks  the  spot  where  he  lies.  He  was  a 
most  voluminous  writer.  All  his  works  are  not  of  a  political  or 
polemical  character ;  some  are  devotional,  others  philosophical. 
His  translations  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ  and  of  the  Gospels, 
are  both  esteemed.  His  "Sketch  of  a  Philosophy,"  in  four 
volumes,  may  be  accepted  as  the  maturest  utterance  of  his 
convictions.  Its  chief  interest  is  its  indication  of  the  growth  of 
the  author's  mind.  Since  his  death  portions  of  his  correspond- 
ence, along  with  a  few  previously  unpublished  productions,  have 
appeared.  Perhaps,  as  a  writer  of  prose,  not  equalled  by  any 
one  since  Rousseau,  Lamennais  as  a  thinker  is  neither  opulent 
nor  profound,  nor  suggestive,  nor  original.  He  is  a  puissant,  a 
dauntless  athlete,  and  the  moment  he  abandons  his  militant 
attitude  he  ceases  to  attract  us.  Hammering  down  dogmas  with 
battle-mace,  he  was,  perhaps,  too  much  the  slave  of  his  own. 
His  fierce  logic,  obeying  the  law  of  its  inexorable  necessities, 
prevented  him  from  seeing  all  the  truth.  Intense,  incorruptible, 
he  wanted  breadth  and  geniality. — W.  M-l. 

LAMI  or  LAMY,  Bernard,  a  celebrated  priest  of  the 
Oratoire,  and  philosopher,  born  at  Mans  of  a  noble  family  in 
1610.  He  studied  at  Mans,  Paris,  and  Saumur,  and  afterwards 
professed  rhetoric,  grammar,  and  philosophy  in  various  colleges 
of  his  congregation.  While  at  Angers  he  brought  himself  into 
publicity  by  his  conduct  in  regard  to  the  Descartes  controversies. 
Lami   aud   the    Oratorians    generally   were   the   partisans   of 


Descartes,  while  several  of  the  universities  and  the  pope  had 
declared  against  him.  In  the  face  of  all  this,  Lami  publicly 
maintained  the  Cartesian  philosophy  in  1G74,  at  the  college 
where  he  was  professor.  This  daring  act  involved  him  in  a 
prosecution,  and  the  whole  city  was  for  some  time  in  an  uproar. 
Lami  was  condemned,  deprived  of  his  office,  and  sent  to 
Grenoble,  but  not  without  leaving  a  protest  behind  him.  The 
bishop  of  Grenoble,  Cardinal  Le  Camus,  was  his  friend,  and 
obtained  for  him  the  post  of  professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
college  of  that  city.  Lami  was  for  some  time  discreetly  silent, 
or  said  nothing  about  Aristotle  and  the  Thomists  on  the  ono 
hand,  and  the  doctrines  of  Descartes  on  the  other.  In  1675 
he  published  "The  Art  of  Speaking,"  in  1678  "New  Reflec- 
tions on  the  Art  of  Poetry,"  which  were  followed  by  some  other 
useful  publications.  But  in  1684  he  came  out  as  the  admirer 
of  Descartes,  whom  he  ventured  to  call  "the  greatest  of  all 
philosophers"  in  his  famous  "  Entretiens  snr  les  Sciences,"  which 
J.  J.  Rousseau  declares  he  had  read  a  hundred  times.  About 
1686  Father  Lami  was  recalled  to  Paris,  but  in  1689  exiled  to 
Rouen  for  violating  one  of  the  statutes  of  his  order.  At  Rouen 
he  continued  till  his  death  in  1715.  Lami's  "Apparatus  ad 
Biblia  Sacra"  is  a  well-known  work ;  but  although  translated 
into  French,  did  not  awaken  such  attention  as  his  "  Harmonia, 
sive  concordia  quatuor  Evangelistarum,"  about  which  a  violent 
controversy  was  stirred  up.  Lami  was  talented,  ingenious,  and 
not  without  learning;  but  he  was  eccentric,  and  most  of  his  works 
are  now  out  of  date. —  B.  H.  C. 
*  LAMORICIERE,  Chiustopue  Leon  Louis  Juchailt  de, 
a  distinguished  French  general,  was  bom  at  Nantes  on  the  5th  of 
February,  1806,  his  parents  being  legitimatists.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  entered  the  polytechnic  school,  where  he  remained 
two  years,  passing  in  1826  to  the  military  establishment  at  Mctz, 
which  he  quitted  to  enter  the  corps  of  engineers.  In  1830  he 
was  lieutenant,  and  the  French  campaigns  in  Africa  brought 
him  rapid  promotion.  On  the  formation  of  the  corps  of  Zouaves, 
afcer  the  expedition  to  Algiers,  he  was  made  captain  in  the  new 
force,  and  contributed  by  his  boldness  and  ability  to  make  the 
name  of  Zouave  terrible.  He  continued  to  merit  advancement  by 
the  zealous  discharge  of  his  duties;  and  in  1837  after  the  siege 
of  Constantine,  where  he  was  wounded  by  the  explosion  of  a 
mine,  he  became  colonel.  In  1840  he  distinguished  himself  at 
Monzaia;  and  General  Bngeaud  publicly  expressed  the  highest 
admiration  for  Lamoi-iciere's  conduct  in  the  affairs  of  Tagdempt 
and  Mascara,  which  occurred  in  June,  1841.  Two  years  later 
he  became  general  of  division,  and  in  1845  was  ad  interim 
governor  of  Algeria.  In  August  of  the  same  year  he  ably  seconded 
his  chief  at  the  important  battle  of  Isly.  Under  the  duke  of 
Aumale  he  organized  the  successful  expedition  against  Abd-el- 
Kader  in  1847.  His  merciless  treatment  of  the  hostile  Arabs 
lias  exposed  him  to  the  charge  of  needless  cruelty.  Returning 
to  France  in  1848  with  a  high  military  reputation,  he  was  made 
minister  of  war  in  those  rapidly  succeeding  cabinets  which  were 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  revolution  of  February.  Lamoriciere 
was  faithful  to  the  monarchy  of  July;  and  when  he  appeared 
among  the  people  in  the  uniform  of  a  colonel  of  the  national  guard, 
proclaiming  the  abdication  of  the  king  and  the  regency  of  the 
duchess  of  Orleans,  he  would  have  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
populace,  but  for  the  aid  of  some  workmen  more  sober-minded 
than  the  rest.  He  sat  in  the  assembly  as  the  representative  of 
La  Sarthe,  assisted  Cavaignac  to  suppress  the  insurrection  of 
June,  and  for  nearly  six  months  was  again  minister  of  war. 
Allying  himself  with  the  moderate  party  in  the  state,  he  now 
defended  the  republic.  After  the  election  of  Louis  Napoleon  as 
president,  Lamoriciere  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  St.  Petersburg,  af 
the  time  of  the  Russian  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Hungary. 
He  hastened  to  Paris  on  hearing  that  Odillon  Barrot  was  no 
longer  minister,  and  took  part  in  the  assembly  with  the  oppo- 
sition. On  the  2d  of  December  he  was  arrested  and  sent  to 
Ham,  whence  he  was  conveyed  to  Cologne.  On  being  required 
to  swear  allegiance  to  the  new  order  of  things,  he  positively 
refused,  and  published  his  refusal  in  the  newspapers.  After  that 
he  remained  inactive,  residing  in  Belgium,  Germany,  or  England, 
until  his  religious  enthusiasm  was  roused  by  the  difficulties  in 
which  the  papists  were  placed  by  the  war  of  Italian  unity.  In 
an  evil  hour  for  his  fame,  he  offered  his  sword  to  the  pope,  and 
took  the  command  of  the  untrustworthy  levies  which  were  beaten 
at  the  battle  of  Casteltidardo.  Lamoriciere  has  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  regaining  his  military  laurels. — R.  II. 
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LAMOTTE-FOUQUE.     See  Fooque. 

LAMPE,  Fbiedbk  h  Adolfh,  an  eminent  protestant  Ger- 
man theologian  and  commentator,  was  born  at  Detmold  in  I  683. 
In  1702  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Franeker,  to  study 
under  Vitringa  and  Bocll.  He  afterwards  discharged  pastoral 
functions  at  VVeezc,  a  village  near  Cleves;  then  at  Duisburg; 
and  in  1709  at  Bremen,  where  he  staid  till  1720,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  a  professorship  of  theology  at  Utrecht,  which  lie 
relinquished  in  1727  for  a  similar  post  at  Bremen,  where  he 
died  in  1729.  Lampe  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  a  school 
of  divines,  the  characteristics  of  which  may  be  readily  ascer- 
tained from  his  works.  He  studied  hard  and  wrote  much, 
mostly  on  theological  subjects;  and  although  his  style  is  often 
diffuse,  his  works  are  equally  respectable  for  tlieir  piety,  good 
.  and  learning.  His  commentaries  on  the  45th  Psalm,  and 
on  the  Gospel  by  John,  are  still  consulted  by  critics.  The 
"  Bibliotheca  Bremensis,"  vols.  i.  to  hi.,  was  edited  by  him  in  con- 
junction with  Hase;  and  he  also  edited  a  History  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania. — B.  H.  C. 

LAMPE,  John  Frederic,  was,  as  he  styled  himself,  "some 
time  a  student  of  music  at  Helmstadt  in  Saxony."  He  arrived 
in  England  about  the  year  1725,  and  obtained  employment  in 
the  opera  band.  In  1732  he  produced  his  opera  of  "  Amelia," 
which  was  highly  successful,  and  in  1737  his  "Dragon  of 
Wantlery."  Both  were  written  by  Henry  Carey.  The  latter  is 
Branded  on  the  old  ballad  of  the  same  name,  and  is  an  admirable 
burlesque  of  the  Italian  opera.  The  extravagant  love,  heroism, 
and  fury  of  the  Italian  stage  are  mimicked  with  great  humour; 
and  the  songs,  though  ludicrous  in  the  highest  degree,  are  set  in 
Hie  Italian  serious  style  of  the  day.  The  piece  was  published, 
with  a  dedication  by  Carey  to  Lampe,  in  which  he  says — "  Many 
joyous  hours  have  we  shared  during  the  composition  of  this 
Bpera,  chopping  and  changing,  lopping,  eking  out,  and  coining 
of  words,  syllables,  and  jingle,  to  display  in  English  the  beauties 
of  nonsense  so  prevailing  in  the  Italian  operas.  This  pleasure 
has  since  been  transmitted  to  the  gay,  the  good-natured,  and 
jocular  part  of  mankind,  who  have  tasted  the  joke  and  enjoyed 
the  laugh."  Besides  his  dramatic  pieces,  he  composed  a  great 
number  of  popular  songs ;  and  in  bis  attention  to  the  emphasis 
and  accent  of  English  words,  he  may  serve  as  a  model  even  for 
our  native  musicians.  In  1737  he  published  in  a  quarto  volume 
"  A  Plain  and  Compendious  Method  of  teaching  Thorough  Bass," 
the  rules  of  which  are  excellent.  In  1760  he  went  to  reside  at 
Edinburgh,  and  was  much  esteemed  and  respected  by  the  patrons 
of  music  in  that  city;  hut  in  1751  he  was  seized  with  an  illness, 
of  which  he  dii  d  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine. — E.  F.  P. 

LAMPLUGH,  Thomas,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  York,  was 
I'd  from  an  ancient  family  in  Cumberland,  and  was  born 
at  Thwing  in  Yorkshire  in  1015.  Educated  at  St.  Bege's,  he 
proceeded  to  Oxford,  where  he  became  fellow  of  Queen's  college. 
ained  rapid  preferment ;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  he  was 
such  a  timeserveras  he  has  been  described.  He  was  successively 
rector  of  Binfield,  of  Carlton  in  Ottmore,  principal  of  Alban- 
hall.  archdeacon  of  London,  prebendary  of  Worcester,  vicar  of 
St.  Martins-in-the-Fields,  Westminster,  dean  of  Rochester,  bishop 
of  Exeter,  and  archbishop  of  York.  This  last  honour  he  obtained 
from  the  gratitude  of  James  If.,  at  almost  the  last  moment  of 
that  monarch's  reign  ;  fur,  when  William  of  Orange  landed  in 
England  and  marched  towards  Exeter,  Lamplugh,  then  bishop, 
exhorted  the  people  to  stand  firm  to  King  James.  Finding  his 
of  no  avail  he  went  to  London,  and  Clarendon  mentions 
the  tact  that  he  saw  him  kiss  the  king's  hands.  James,  touched 
by  this  loyalty  in  the  hour  of  general  defection,  conferred  the 
archbishopric,  which  had  been  vacant  two  years,  on  Lamplugh, 
who  was  enthroned  by  proxy  on  19th  December,  lO.ss,  in  his 
seventy-fourth  year.  He  died  at  Bishopsthorp,  6th  May,  1091. 
See  Drake's  York.— R.  H. 

LANCASTER,  Sib  James,  an  English  navigator,  had  an 
important  share  in  the  establishment  of  a  direct  trade  between 
England  and  the  East  Indies,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century  and  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  period.  He  com- 
manded one  of  a  fleet  of  three  vessels  despatched  by  the  merchants 
of  London  in  1591 ;  the  first  maritime  adventure  to  the  East  that 
had  been  undertaken  by  the  English  nation  for  purposes  of  com- 
merce. Lancaster  reached  the  Eastern  seas,  visited  Malacca,  and 
afterwards  Ceylon,  whence  he  obtained  a  valuable  cargo  of  pepper 
and  other  spices.  But  the  termination  of  the  adventure  was 
unfortunate.      Upon  his  homeward  voyage  Lancaster  sailed  to 


the  West  Indies,  where,  after  encountering  severe  storms,  he  was 
abandoned,  with  pari  of  his  crew,  on  the  desert  island  of  Mona, 
midway  between  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Pico.     Alien'] 

1  him  from  this  place,  and  he  ultimately  reached  England 
in  1593,  after  an  absence  of  above  two  years.  In  1  -V.'  I  I. 
made  a  voyage  to  Brazil.  In  1G01  the  East  India  Con 
then  newly  established,  employed  him  in  command  of  a  i 
four  ships— the  first  which  tbey  fitted  out.  John  Davis,  cele- 
brated for  his  nautical  skill,  was  chief  pilot.  Lancaster  reached 
the  Indies  alter  a  favourable  voyage,  entered  into  a  commercial 
treaty  with  the  king  of  Achcen  (Sumatra),  and  thence  visited 
Bantam,  in  the  island  of  Java,  hitherto  frequented  a'rnost  exclu- 
sively by  the  Portuguese.  He  returned  to  England  in  1003, 
bringing  back  two  of  his  ships,  both  laden  with  vain 
composed  in  part  of  plunder  taken  from  a  Portuguese  vessel  which 
he  had  captured;  and  was  subsequently  knighted  in  reward  for 
his  services.  The  conviction  entertained  by  Lancaster  of  the 
feasibility  of  a  north-west  passage  to  the  Indies  prompted  in 
part  the  voyages  by  Hudson  and  Baffin  in  that  direction,  and  the 
name  of  Sir  James  Lancaster's  Sound  was  given  by  Baffin  to  the 
opening  (well  known  in  the  records  of  modern  enterprise  within 
the  Arctic  seas)  found  on  the  western  side  of  the  great  bay 
which  he  was  the  first  to  navigate. — (See  Baffin.)  Lancaster 
died  in  1020.— W.  H. 

LANCASTER,  Joh.v,  Duke  of,  "Old  John  of  Gaunt,  time- 
honoured  Lancaster,"  was  the  fourth  son  of  Edward  III.,  and  was 
born  in  1340.  His  surname  of  Gant  or  Ghent  was  derived  from 
the  place  of  his  birth.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Richmond,  and 
obtained  the  title  and  estates  of  Lancaster  with  the  hand  of  the 
heiress,  Lady  Blanche.  In  1307  the  duke  was  sent  to  France 
with  a  powerful  army  to  reinforce  his  brother,  the  Black  Prince, 
and  accompanied  him  in  the  expedition  to  Spain  to  assist  Peter 
the  Cruel  against  his  revolted  subjects  and  his  natural  brother, 
Henry.  He  displayed  signal  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Najarra,  in 
which  Henry  and  his  French  allies  were  defeated,  and  Peter  was 
restored  to  his  throne.  The  ungrateful  and  dishonourable  con- 
duct of  this  cruel  tyrant,  however,  soon  disgusted  his  English 
allies,  and  on  their  departure  he  was  again  dethroned,  and  taken 
prisoner  and  murdered  by  his  brother.  The  duke  of  Lancaster, 
who  had  meanwhile  been  appointed  governor  of  Acquitaine  and 
was  now  a  widower,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Peter  married 
Constance,  his  eldest  daughter,  and  laid  claim  to  the  succession, 
hut  was  unable  to  make  good  his  title.  In  1370  he  undertook 
another  expedition  into  France  at  the  head  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men,  and  marched  through  the  whole  length  of  the  kingdom, 
from  Calais  to  Bourdeaux.  Great  numbers  of  his  soldiers 
cut  off  by  the  flying  parties  of  the  enemy,  and  he  was  unable  to 
accomplish  anything  of  importance.  On  the  accession  of  his 
nephew,  Richard,  to  the  throne,  the  duke  exercised  the  authority 
of  regent,  though  without  the  name.  He  conducted  an  army 
into  Brittany  in  1378,  but  returned  without  performing  any- 
thing memorable.  On  the  death  of  Henry  of  Castile,  he  led  into 
Spain  the  flower  of  the  English  military  force  in  prosecution  of 
his  claim  to  the  crown.  He  performed  several  brilliant  exploits 
and  captured  a  number  of  towns,  but  was  in  the  end  ob!i_ 
abandon  the  enterprise.  His  rival,  however,  paid  him  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  relinquish  his  pretensions,  and  his  daughter 
Philippa  married  the  king  of  Portugal.  After  the  death  of  the 
Castilian  princess,  the  duke  married  Catherine  Swynford,  daugh- 
ter of  a  knight  of  Hainault.  The  three  sons  whom  she  bore  to 
him  before  marriage  were  legitimated  by  the  king.  The  eldest 
was  created  Marquis  of  Somerset,  and  is  the  ancestor  of  the  duke 
fort,  the  secend  became  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Beaufort, 
and  the  third  was  made  Duke  of  Exeter.  John  of  Gaunt  died 
in  1399.  His  eldest  son.  Henry,  dethroned  Richard  II.  and  be- 
came Henry  IV.  of  England. — J.  T. 

LANCASTER,  Joseph,  was  a  native  of  London,  where  he 
was  born  in  177*.  According  to  one  account  his  parents  were 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  according  to  another  bis 
father  was  at  one  time  in  the  foot  guards,  which  appears  to  be 
correct.  Of  his  early  years  not  much  is  recorded :  but  it  appears 
that  when  he  was  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  began  to  fa  1 
the  importance  of  educating  the  children  of  the  poor.  His  father 
resided  in  the  Borough  Load,  Southwark,  and  from  him  he 
obtained  a  room,  which  he  undertook  the  cost  of  fitting  up,  and 
in  a  short  time  he  gathered  about  himself  as  many  as  ninety 
children.  Although  there  was  originality  in  his  method,  it 
likely  that  he  derived  bis  leading  principles  from  the  publication 


which  Dr.  Bell  had  issued  in  1797.  The  success  of  his  efforts 
was  considerahle,  and  soon  attracted  attention  from  the  friends 
of  education,  who  about  that  time  began  to  feel  an  anxious  desire 
to  do  something  effective  for  the  neglected  children  of  the  poor. 
Among  others  the  duke  of  Bedford  was  led  to  inquire  into  the 
merits  of  Lancaster's  plan;  and  the  result  was  that  in  1805 
he  was  permitted  to  have  an  audience  with  the  king,  George 
III.,  who  then  uttered  the  wish  for  which  he  has  been  so  much 
celebrated,  "  that  every  poor  child  in  his  dominions  might  be 
able  to  read  the  Bible."  About  the  same  time  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society  was  established,  and  the  names  of  Bell 
and  Lancaster  soon  acquired  a  European  reputation.  Foreign 
governments  made  diligent  inquiry  into  the  character  of  the 
system,  and  either  with  or  without  modification,  it  was  widely 
adopted.  Lancaster  was  a  Quaker,  and  as  such  laboured  under 
many  disadvantages;  but  he  nevertheless  became  the  apostle  of 
his  method,  and  for  several  years  travelled  up  and  down  the 
country  to  expound  it  in  public  lectures,  and  to  promote  its 
application.  He  even  endeavoured  to  apply  his  method  to  the 
education  of  the  higher  classes;  but  the  attempt  failed,  and  he 
became  insolvent  in  1812.  In  1818  he  removed  to  America, 
where  he  continued  his  useful  labours.  In  1829  he  went  to 
Canada,  and  laboured  with  approbation  and  success,  though  more 
than  ever  hampered  by  pecuniary  difficulties.  He  died  iu  poverty 
at  New  York  in  1838.— B.  H.  C. 

*  LANCE,  George,  the  eminent  fruit  painter,  was  horn  at 
Little  Easton,  near  Dumnow,  Essex,  March  2-4,  1802.  He  was 
a  student  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and  a  pupil  of  Haydon,  who 
of  course  did  his  best  to  direct  the  youth's  ambition  towards 
"  high  art."  For  a  long  while  young  Lance  pursued  steadily  the 
track  marked  out  by  his  master,  making  drawings  from  the 
Elgin  marbles  and  from  life ;  dissecting  and  copying  from  the 
old  masters.  But  his  success  was  small,  and  it  was  not  till  he 
almost  accidentally  painted  some  "  still  life"  as  a  study  in  colour 
that  he  found  out  his  true  vocation.  Mr.  Lance  has  for  many 
years  stood  without  a  rival  in  England  as  a  painter  of  fruit,  dead 
game,  and  the  like  ;  and  to  him  is  due  the  credit  of  having  raised 
that  branch  of  art  from  the  vulgar  conventionalism  into  which 
it  had  in  this  country  fallen.  His  works  in  this  line  are  extremely 
numerous,  distinguished  by  breadth  of  handling,  and  truth  and 
splendour  of  colour,  combined  with  the  most  accurate  character- 
ization of  surface,  and  almost  deceptive  imitation.  He  has  also 
painted  a  few  genre  pieces. — J.  T-e. 

LANCISI,  Giovanni  Maria,  a  distinguished  Italian 
physician,  was  born  at  Rome  on  the  2Gth  of  October,  1G54, 
and  died  January  21st,  1720.  Having  relinquished  the  study 
of  theology  for  that  of  medicine,  for  which  he  felt  a  greater 
inclination,  he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  in  1G72,  and  was 
considered  at  an  early  age  one  of  the  most  skilful  physicians 
of  Rome.  He  became  professor  of  anatomy  and  medicine  at  the 
college  of  La  Sapienza,  and  held  high  offices  under  the  papal 
government.  Notwithstanding  his  extensive  practice,  he  found 
time  to  correspond  with  many  of  the  learned  societies  of  Europe, 
of  which  he  was  a  member ;  and  also  to  compose  several  works 
on  various  branches  of  his  profession,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  the  following — "  De  subitaneis  mortibus ;"  "  De  motu 
cordis  et  aneurismatibus;"  "De  noxiis  pallidum  effluviis;"  "De 
nativis  deque  adventitiis  Romani  caili  qualitatibus."  A  few 
years  before  his  death,  Lancisi  presented  a  library  of  about 
twenty  thousand  volumes  to  the  hospital  of  Santo  Spirito,  for  the 
use  of  the  students  and  public. — E.  A.  R. 

LANCRET,  Nicolas,  the  imitator  and  rival  of  Watteau,  was 
born  in  Paris  in  1090,  and  studied  painting  under  Pierre  d'Ulin 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  of  Painting  in 
1719,  as  a  painter  of  fetes  r/alantes,  garden  fetes  and  such  scenes 
being  the  characteristic  works  of  Lancret  as  of  Watteau;  his 
backgrounds  being  often  painted  by  I.^joue.  The  figures  of 
Lancret,  however,  though  more  finished  than  those  of  Watteau, 
are  theatrical,  and  want  his  facility  and  spirit ;  yet  his  pictures 
are  sufficiently  like  those  of  his  model  to  be  mistaken  for  them, 
even  by  good  judges  He  died  in  Paris  in  1745.  In  the  national 
gallery  are  the  "  Four  Ages,"  by  Lancret,  which  were  long 
attributed  to  Watteau.— R.  N.  W. 

LANDEN,  John,  an  English  mathematician,  was  born  at 
Peakirk  in  Northamptonshire  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1719, 
and  died  at  Milton,  near  Peterborough,  on  the  15th  of  January, 
1790.  He  was  bred  to  business,  and  from  17G2  till  a  short 
time    before    his   death   was  land-agent    to    Earl   Fitzwillium. 


He  occupied  his  leisure  in  mathematical  researches  of  a  high 
order,  distinguished  especially  by  great  originality  of  method. 
Some  of  them  appeared  in  separate  works,  and  some  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  from  1754  to  1785.  In  his  prin- 
cipal separate  work,  called  the  "  Residual  Analysis,"  was  set 
forth  a  peculiar  method  of  demonstrating  the  principles  of  the 
differential  calculus.  One  of  his  geometrical  discoveries  was  the 
theorem  that  the  difference  between  two  given  elliptic  arcs  is 
equal  to  a  certain  hyperbolic  arc,  a  proposition  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  theory  of  elliptic  functions. —  W.  J.  M.  R. 

LANDER,  Richard,  an  enterprising  African  discoverer,  was 
born  at  Truro  in  Cornwall,  of  humble  parentage,  on  the  8th 
of  February,  1804.  Of  his  early  life  he  has  prefixed  an  inter- 
esting sketch  to  his  "  Record  of  Captain  Clapperton's  last  expe- 
dition to  Africa."  From  a  child  he  was  of  a  roving  disposition, 
fond  of  listening  to  stories  of  distant  countries,  and  bent  on 
leading  a  wandering  life.  His  inclination  was  soon  gratified. 
At  the  age  of  eleven  he  accompanied  a  mercantile  gentleman  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  until  he  was  twenty,  was,  as  attendant  in 
the  service  of  various  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  travelling  through 
the  Cape  colony,  among  other  distant  regions.  After  the  return 
of  Clapperton  and  Denham  in  1825  from  Africa,  Lander  heard  of 
the  intention  of  the  British  government  to  send  out  another  expedi- 
tion, with  Clapperton  at  its  head.  Accordingly  he  waited  upon 
Clapperton,  and  by  his  entreaties  persuaded  the  latter  to  engage 
him  as  a  confidential  servant.  An  account  of  this  expedition  has 
been  given  in  a  previous  memoir. — (See  Clapperton,  Hugh.) 
The  only  European  companion  of  Clapperton  by  his  death-bed 
in  a  solitary  hut  iu  Saccatco,  Lander  made  his  way  alone  to 
Badagry  on  the  west  coast,  and  reached  Portsmouth  the  30th  of 
April,  1828.  Repairing  in  ill-health  to  Truro,  he  was  unable 
to  elaborate  Clapperton's  journals,  which  he  had  brought  with 
him,  and  they  were  first  published  in  their  rough,  original  form. 
Subsequently  Lander  compiled  from  them  and  from  his  own 
information  the  "  Record  "  already  referred  to,  and  published  in 
1830.  Lander  was  now  commissioned  by  the  government  to  re- 
turn to  Africa,  taking  the  same  route  as  Clapperton;  and  to  trace 
the  Niger  to  its  termination,  whatever  that  might  be — whether 
Lake  Tschad  or  the  Atlantic.  Accompanied  by  his  brother  John, 
he  left  Portsmouth  in  the  January  of  1830,  and  landed  at 
Badagry  in  March.  Making  their  way  to  Boussa,  the  locality 
of  Mungo  Park's  death,  they  ascended  the  Niger  to  Yaoori,  the 
extreme  point  in  a  northern  direction  reached  by  the  expedi- 
tion. Returning  to  Boussa  on  the  20th  of  September,  they 
embarked  in  canoes  to  trace  the  course  of  the  Niger,  not  know- 
ing whither  it  might  lead  them.  At  Kirree  they  were  plundered 
and  nearly  killed.  Further  south  at  Eboe  they  were  imprisoned, 
and  with  much  difficulty  reached  a  Liverpool  trading  vessel  in 
the  First  Brass  River  or  river  Nun,  an  effluent  of  the  Niger; 
descending  which  they  achieved  the  great  discovery  that  the 
mysterious  river  discharged  itself  into  the  Bight  of  Benin.  On 
the  1st  of  December  they  were  landed  on  Fernando  Po,  and 
they  reached  London  in  the  June  of  1831,  to  receive  general 
congratulations  on  their  safety  and  success.  Richard  Lander 
was  lionized,  and  presented  with  the  prize  of  fifty  guineas  placed 
by  the  king  at  the  disposal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
Portions  of  the  journals  of  the  two  brothers  had  been  lost  at 
Kirree,  but  fortunately  from  the  remains  of  both  a  complete 
narrative  could  be  compiled.  The  late  John  Murray  gave  them 
the  large  sum  of  a  thousand  guineas  for  their  papers,  which 
were  arranged  for  the  press  by  Lieutenant  Beecher,  and  pub- 
lished in  1832  in  the  Family  Library  as  the  "Journal  of  an 
Expedition  to  explore  the  course  and  termination  of  the  Niger, 
by  Richard  and  John  Lander."  In  1832  the  Liverpool  mer- 
chants formed  a  company  for  sending  out  a  new  expedition  to 
ascend  the  Niger  and  establish  commercial  relations  with  the 
native  tribes  of  Central  Africa.  Richard  Lander,  still  restless 
and  adventurous,  willingly  accepted  the  invitation  to  take  the 
direction  of  the  expedition,  and  with  two  small  steamers  sailed 
from  Milford  Haven  on  the  25th  of  July,  1832.  In  this  expe- 
dition Lander  ascended  the  river  Tschadda  as  high  as  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Niger,  but  was  twice 
forced  to  return  to  Fernando  Po.  In  the  course  of  a  third 
attempt  he  and  his  companions  were  attacked  in  canoes  by  the 
people  of  one  of  the  Brass  River  chiefs,  and  though  he  reached 
Fernando  Po  alive,  mortification  of  his  wounds  set  in,  and 
he  died  there  on  the  Gth  of  February,  1834.  Richard  Lanil.r 
was  short  in  stature,  but  of  great  muscular  strength  and  a  ton- 
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stitution  of  iron.  He  was  a  man  of  cheerful  disposition,  and 
of  manners  at  once  pleasing  and  unobtrusive.  Of  his  final 
expedition  a  narrative  was  published  in  1835  by  two  of  its 
survivors,  Macgregor  Laird  and  R.  A.  K.  Oldiield. — P.  E. 

LANDO  or  LANDUS,  Pope,  is  supposed  to  have  occupied 
the  papal  sec  on  the  death  of  Anastasius  III.  in  913.  He 
is  called  a  Human  by  Hatina,  who  says  he  is  so  little  known 
and  bis  life  is  su  obscure,  that  some  have  omitted  his  nunc  from 
the  list  of  popes.  Some  say  he  was  the  father  of  John  XL;  and 
he  is  believed  to  have  been  the  creature  of  Theodora,  whose 
favourite,  John,  he  had  ordained  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  This 
John  succeeded  him  after  a  pontificate  of  six  months. — B.  H.  C. 

LANDON,  L.KTiTiA  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Maclean),  was 
bom  in  Hans  Place,  Chelsea,  on  the  14th  August,  1802,  her  father 
being  then  an  army  agent.  As  a  girl  she  exhibited  great  quick- 
Bess  in  acquiring  knowledge,  and  began  very  early  to  write  verses. 
Mr.  Jordan,  the  editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette,  being  a  neighbour 
of  her  father's,  was  requested  to  look  at  her  poetry,  when  he  not 
only  gave  a  favourable  opinion,  but  published  some  of  her  effu- 
sions in  his  journal.  In  her  eighteenth  year  she  published  a 
poetical  volume,  which  included  "The  Fate  of  Adelaide,"  a 
Swiss  romantic  tale  indicative  of  poetical  talent,  and  full  of  pro- 
mise for  the  future.  Immediately  afterwards  she  began,  in  the 
Literary  Gazette,  a  series  of  "  Poetical  Sketches,"  subscribed  by 
her  initials  only.  The  vivacity  and  delicate  fancy  of  these  verses 
soon  made  L.  E.  L.  an  object  of  public  interest,  an  interest  which 
a  thin  veil  of  mystery  thrown  around  the  person  of  the  amiable 
author  did  not  diminish.  In  1824  appeared  "The  Improvisatrice, 
and  other  Poems,"  which  met  with  a  triumphant  reception.  Her 
great  facility  in  verse-writing,  and  her  constant  indulgence  in 
the  habit,  produced  the  defects  which  are  the  natural  result  of 
haste  and  immature  reflection.  Another  characteristic  of  her 
poetry,  the  gloomy  spirit  in  which  the  thoughts  and  incidents 
are  conceived,  was  not  the  expression  of  her  natural  temper,  but 
a  trick  of  the  artist,  caught  probably  from  the  reigning  Byronism 
of  the  day.  "The  Troubadour,"  "The  Golden  Violet,"  "The 
Venetian  Bracelet,"  followed  in  due  order,  and  maintained  the 
writer's  popularity.  She  also  published  three  novels,  "Ethel 
Churchill,"  "Francisca  Carrara,"  and  "Romance  and  Reality." 
From  1831  to  1837  she  edited  Fisher's  Scrap  Book  with  much 
credit.  In  June,  1838,  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Maclean, 
Governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  where,  having  lived  happily  with 
her  husband  for  twelve  brief  months,  she  died  on  the  loth  of 
October,  1839,  from  an  overdose  of  prussic  acid,  a  medicament 
she  was  accustomed  to  take  for  the  relief  of  neuralgic  pains. 
Her  life  and  literary  remains  were  published  in  two  volumes  by 
her  friend,  Mr.  Laman  Blanchard,  in  1841. — li.  H. 

*  LANDOR,  Walter  Savage,  a  versatile  and  gifted  author, 
the  eldest  son  of  a  wealthy  gentleman  by  a  rich  heiress,  Eliza- 
beth Savage  of  Tachbrook,  was  born  on  the  30th  of  January, 
1775,  at  his  father's  seat,  Ipsley  Court,  Warwickshire.  He  was 
educated  at  Rugby  and  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  and  became  an 
accomplished  classical  scholar.  In  1795,  when  he  was  only 
twenty,  he  published  a  small  volume  of  poems.  Among  his 
earlier  works  were  his  tragedy  of  "Count  Julian" — which  intro- 
duced him  to  Southcy,  with  whom  he  formed  a  life-long  friend- 
ship—  and  the  stately  though  frigid  poem  of  "  Gebir,"  from 
which  Wordsworth  borrowed  the  famous  description  of  a  sea- 
shell,  making  it,  however,  his  own,  by  the  beautiful  comparison 
with  which  the  passage  closes.  Among  Mr.  Lander's  earlier 
visits  to  the  continent  was  one  paid  to  Paris  during  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  when  he  sa:v  Napoleon  made  first  consul  for  life. 
The  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Landor's  temper,  more  or  less  apparent 
in  all  his  writings,  was  conspicuously  and  whimsically  displayed 
Hot  long  after  he  succeeded  to  the  family  estates.  Irritated  at 
the  conduct  of  some  of  his  tenants,  he  sold  off  estates  which  had 
been  in  his  family  for  centuries,  and  almost  bade  farewell  to 
England.  His  youth  had  fallen  in  the  time  of  the  French  revo- 
htion,  and  his  democratic  fervour  had  been  nurtured  by  his 
study  of  the  classics,  when  in  1808  the  insurrection  in  Spain 
against  the  rule  of  the  French  broke  out.  Hatred  of  French 
despotism,  and  sympathy  with  the  Spaniards,  led  Mr.  Landor  to 
throw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  movement.  He  joined 
Blake  with  a  body  of  troops  which  he  had  raised  with  his  own 
funds ;  he  made  large  gifts  of  money  to  aid  the  cause  ;  and 
received  the  thanks  of  the  junta  and  a  colonel's  commission  in 
the  Spanish  army.  But  when  in  1814  Ferdinand,  restored  to 
bis  kingdom,  dissolved  the  Cortes  and  abolished  the  constitution 


of  1812,  Mr.  Landor  threw  np  his  commission,  declaring  in  the 
letter  which  announced  his  resignation,  that  "though  willing  to 
aid  the  Spanish  people  in  the  assertion  of  their  liberties  against 
the  antagonist  of  Europe,  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  a 
perjurer  and  a  traitor."  He  had  married  in  181 1  ;  and  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  having  fur  some  time  previously  resided  at 
Tours,  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Florence,  where,  rarely  visiting 
England,  he  remained  for  more  than  thirty  years.  Society,  the 
education  of  his  children  (of  whom  three  were  born  to  him),  and 
last  not  least,  literature,  occupied  him.  Since  1808,  when  there 
appeared  Ids  own  Latin  version  of  "  Gebir,"  he  had  published 
little  or  nothing,  until  in  1820  his  mastery  of  Latin  versification, 
and  his  familiarity  with  the  modern  Latin  poets,  were  evinced 
in  a  volume  entitled  "Idyllia  heroica;  accedit  qusestiuncula  cur 
poetse  Latini  recentiores  minus  leguntur."  It  was  in  the  years 
1820-27  that  were  published  in  London  the  first  and  see.  ad 
series  of  his  greatest  work,  the  "  Imaginary  Conversations." 
They  won  their  way  slowly,  but  from  the  first  there  were  judj  es 
who  could  discern  their  rare  merits  of  matter  and  manner ; 
their  wide  range  of  minute  literary  and  biographical  knowledge, 
ancient  and  modern  ;  and  the  noble  polish  of  their  style,  if  :i 
little  marred  by  occasional  eccentricities  of  phrase,  and  even  of 
orthography.  A  republication  of  "  Gebir,"  "  Count  Julian," 
with  other  poems,  followed  in  1831.  In  1834  appeared  the 
"  Citatum  et  Examination  of  William  Shakspeare,"  in  which 
Mr.  Landor  did  not  hesitate  to  make  the  great  dramatist  an 
interlocutor.  The  "Satire  on  Satirists"  is  but  an  ephi 
production  of  Mr.  Landor's  muse,  nor  was  there  much  promise 
of  permanence  in  his  "  Letters  of  a  Conservative,  in  which  are 
shown  the  only  means  of  saving  what  is  left  of  the  English 
church,"  published  the  same  year.  To  1836  belongs  "Pericles 
and  Aspasia,"  in  the  form  of  letters,  one  of  the  most  serene  and 
beautiful  of  Mr.  Landor's  books.  In  1837  was  published  the 
"  Pentameron,  or  interviews  of  Messer  Giovanni  Bocaccio  and 
Messer  Francese  Petrarca,"  in  which  the  two  great  Italians  dis- 
course familiarly  on  things  in  general,  and  the  poetry  of  Dante 
in  particular.  For  some  time  after  this  Mr.  Landor  was  com- 
paratively silent.  About  184G  he  came  to  England,  residing 
chiefly  at  Bath,  and  in  that  year  he  published  in  two  volumes  :i 
collective  edition  of  his  works.  To  the  Examiner,  which  had 
been  among  the  earliest  journals  to  commend  his  writings,  he  Iiau 
already  contributed,  and  he  now  contributed  to  it  more  copiously 
than  ever  short  and  pithy  articles  on  topics  of  the  day.  To  other 
newspapers  and  journals  he  has  also  occasionally  contributed; 
one  of  his  characteristics  being  that  he  always  signs  his  name 
to  his  papers  in  the  periodical  press.  Of  his  later  works  the 
most  important  are  his  "  Hellenics  enlarged  and  improved  ;" 
"The  last  Fruit  off  an  old  Tree,"  1843,  dialogues  and  disquisi- 
tions; and  "  Dry  Sticks  Faggoted,"  1858,  a  collection  of  short 
poems  of  every  kind,  from  the  idyllic  to  the  satirical.  The 
Italian  revolution  naturally  enlisted  Mr.  Landor's  keenest  sym- 
pathies, and  in  his  ardour  he  went  the  length  of  advocating  and 
instigating  (in  the  case  of  the  late  king  of  Naples)  something 
very  like  tyrannicide.  Mr.  Emerson  the  American  philosopher, 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Mr.  Landor's  writings,  has  recorded 
in  the  English  Traits  his  personal  impressions  of  a  visit  paid 
at  Florence  in  1833  to  the  author  of  the  "  Imaginary  Con- 
versations." There  is  in  the  Boston  J'ial  a  little-known  and 
anonymous  article  entitled  "  Walter  Savage  Landor,"  which  is, 
w  e  believe,  by  Mr.  Emerson,  and  from  it  we  extract  the  follow  ing 
pithy  estimate  of  Mr.  Landor  as  an  author  and  a  man  : — "  lie 
has  capital  enough  to  have  furnished  the  brain  of  fifty  stock 
authors,  yet  has  written  no  good  book.  A  sharp,  dogmatic 
man,  with  a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  a  great  deal  of  worth,  and 
a  great  deal  of  pride,  with  a  profound  contempt  for  all  that  be 
does  not  understand  ;  a  master  of  all  elegant  learning,  and 
capable  of  the  utmost  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  yet  prone  to 
indulge  in  a  sort  of  ostentation  of  coarse  imagery  and  language." 
"  Now  for  twenty  years."  Mr.  F.mcrson  adds,  "  we  have  still  found 
the  'Imaginary  Conversations'  a  sure  resource  iu  solitude,  and 
it  seems  to  us  as  original  in  its  form  as  in  its  matter.  Nay, 
when  we  remember  his  rich  and  ample  page  wherein  we  are 
always  sure  to  find  free  and  sustained  thought,  a  keen  and 
precise  understanding,  an  affluent  and  ready  memory  familiar 
with  all  chosen  books,  an  industrious  observation  in  every 
department  of  life,  an  experience  to  which  nothing  has  occurred 
in  vain,  honour  for  every  great  and  generous  Bentiment,  and  a 
scourge  like  that  of   the  Furies  fur  every  oppressor,  whether 
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public  or  private — we  feel  how  dignified  is  this  perpetual  censor 
in  bis  curule  chair,  and  we  wish  to  thank  a  benefactor  of  the 
reading  world."     Mr  Landor  lias  once  more  fixed  his  residence 

in  Italy,  in  consequence  of  events  over  which  most  admirers  of 
his  genius  would  wish  to  throw  a  veil  of  silence. — F.  E. 

'LANDSEER  Charles,  R.A.,  bom  in  1799,  like  bis 
younger  brother  Edwin,  was  in  the  first  instance  instructed  by 
his  father,  then  became  in  181G  a  student  in  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, and  a  year  or  two  later  a  favourite  pupil  of  B.  R.  Haydon. 
His  subjects  have  mostly  '  1  from  the  writings  of  our 

popular  [ioets.  novelists,  and  essayists.  Six  of  his  pictures  are 
!i  Kensington;  in  the  National  gallery  (British  school), 
ami  in  the  Sheepshanks  collection.  Mr.  Charles  Landseer  was 
elected  A  It. A.  in  1837;  R.A.  in  1845;  and  keeper  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1851. — J.  T-e. 

*  LANDSESR,  Sib  Edwin.  R.A.,  the  youngest  son  of  John 
Landseer  the  engraver,  was  born  in  London  in  April,  18n2. 
Whilst  a  child  he  displayed  an  extraordinary  aptitude  for 
drawing;  and  his  taste  was  sedulously  cultivated  by  his  father, 
who  himself  instructed  the  hoy,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  acquired 
a  little  certainty  of  eye  and  hand,  took  him  into  the  fields  and 
commons  to  sketch  the  living  animals  (for  which  his  inclination 
was  from  the  first  very  decided)  in  their  natural  state,  instead 
of  copying  prints  or  drawings.  Of  his  precocity  proofs  may  be 
seen  at  the  South  Kensington  museum,  where,  in  the  collection 
of  drawings,  are  exhibited  copies  made  by  him  in  pencil  at  the 
age  of  five,  and  sketchesfrom  life  of  the  beads  of  horses,  bulls,  &c, 
made  when  from  seven  to  ten  years  old.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  began  to  contribute  to  the  annual  exhibitions.  At  sixteen  an 
oil  painting  by  him  of  "  Dogs  Fighting"  was  a  leading  attrac- 
tion at  the  Spring  Gardens  exhibition,  was  purchased  by  Sir 
George  Beaumont  the  well-known  amateur,  and  was  engraved 
by  Mr.  Landseer,  senior.  This  was  followed  by  a  portrait  of  a 
'•  Newfoundland  Dog  with  a  Babbit  in  his  Mouth,"  the  size  of 
life  ;  and  by  the  "  Dogs  of  St.  Gothard  Discovering  a  Traveller 
in  the  Snow,"  exhibited  at  the  British  Institution  in  1820, 
which  eclipsed  in  popularity  all  bis  previous  efforts,  and  when 
engraved  by  bis  father,  became  one  of  the  most  popular  prints 
of  the  day.  But  neither  his  popularity  nor  his  precocity  led 
him  to  neglect  the  labour  which  could  alone  insure  permanent 
success.  He  had  been  a  student  in  the  Koyal  Academy;  he 
now  sought  assistance  in  his  studies  from  Haydon,  one  of  the 
best  teachers  though  least  successful  artists  of  the  day.  Under 
his  guidance  Landseer  made  many  dissections  of  animals,  includ- 
ing a  lion,  which  died  rather  opportunely  for  the  young  painter's 
purpose,  and  of  which  he  made  a  large  number  of  careful  draw- 
ings. In  1826,  as  soon  as  he  was  of  the  prescribed  age  (twenty- 
four),  Landseer  was  elected  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  in  1830  academician.  He  bad  by  this  time  cast  off  the 
dryness  of  manner  and  minuteness  of  imitation  which  marked 
his  early  efforts,  and  adopted  the  large  and  masculine  style  of 
treatment  which  stamp  so  characteristic  an  expression  on  all 
but  the  earliest  of  his  works.  For  the  forty  years  that  be  has 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  public  eye,  Landseer's  popu- 
larity has  never  waned.  From  the  very  extent  of  his  popularity, 
however,  a  large  proportion  of  his  time  has  been  occupied  in  the 
production  of  pictures  that  might  have  been  as  well  supplied  by 
a  feebler  hand — the  mere  portraits  of  favourite  horses,  dogs,  and 
monkeys.  His  more  important  works  embrace  a  large  number 
of  Highland  subjects,  scenes  in  which  deer  are  the  principal 
actors — as  in  his  wonderful  "  Children  of  the  Mist ;"  "  Coming 
Events;"  "Night,"  and  "Morning;"  "  Deer  Stalking,"  or  "  The 
R  turn  from  Deer  Stalking;"  or  those  in  which  there  is  a  touch 
of  human  interest,  as  in  the  "  Drover's  Departure"  (so  finely 
engraved  by  Mr.  Watts);  "Flood  in  the  Highlands;"  and  the 
'•  Shepherd's  Chief  Mourner,"  one  of  the  most  pathetic  pictures 
of  its  class  ever  painted.  Dogs,  it  is  needless  to  say,  Landseer  has 
painted  of  all  kinds  as  dogs  were  never  painted  before,  from  the 
noble  bloodhound  and  Newfoundland  dog,  down  to  the  scrubbiest 
little  terrier  or  the  sleekest  of  lung  Charles'  spaniels,  with  the 
-t  appreciation  of  every  shade  of  inward  character  and 
outward  covering;  and  with  almost  every  other  domestic  animal 
he  has  been  equally  happy.  Indeed,  in  this  expression  of  animal 
character  Landseer  has  not  only  gone  beyond  any  predecessor, 
but  by  linking  it  with  some  human  sentiment,  as  in  the  "  Death 
of  the  Roe;"  the  "Old  Shepherd's  Chief  Mourner;"  "Laying 
down  the  Law;''  "Alexander  and  Diogenes;"  "High  and  Low- 
Life,"  &c,  be  has  shown  bow  animal  character  and  the  incidents 


of  animal  life  may  be  rendered  capable  of  dramatic  treatment  in 
a  picture,  and  become  susceptible  of  the  keenest  expression  of 
pathos  or  of  humour.  As  a  master  of  the  technicalities  and  the 
mechanism  of  painting,  Landseer  is  probably  unrivalled  among 
English  painters.  His  facility  and  dexterity  of  hand  are  almost 
marvellous.  He  has  been  known  to  paint  complete,  from  first  out- 
lining to  the  last  touch  of  the  brush,  and  of  the  size  of  life,  a  dog 
and  birds,  the  head  and  body  of  a  fallow  deer,  or  a  fox  examin- 
ing a  trap,  in  a  couple  of  hours,  and  yet  in  neither  instance  having 
any  appearance  of  incompleteness.  But  this  rapidity  of  execution, 
is  not  discoverable  in  his  greater  works.  It  is  noticeable,  however, 
that  he  has  seldom  if  ever  painted  an  animal  in  decided  move- 
ment ;  it  is  always  in  repose,  or  at  the  moment  of  arrested 
action.  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  is  equally  skilful  with  the  chalk  or 
crayon  as  with  the  brush  ;  bis  life-size  chalk  drawings  of  stags  in 
the  exhibition  of  the  Loyal  Academy  of  18G1  are  in  their  way 
as  grand  as  anything  he  ever  executed.  He  also  paints  readily  in 
fresco  (his  "  Comus,"  in  the  queen's  summer-house,  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  there),  and  has  made  some  admirable  etchings 
of  animals.  Scon  we  may  look  to  see  him  appear  as  a  sculp- 
tor, be  having  accepted  the  commission  to  execute  the  colossal 
bronze  lions  for  the  Nelson  monument  in  Trafalgar  Square,  and 
on  the  models  of  which  he  is  reported  to  have  been  for  some 
time  engaged  in  Marochetti's  studio.  Our  national  collections 
are  rich  in  Landseer's  works,  there  being  fourteen  of  them  in  the 
National  gallery  (including  "A  Dialogue  at  Waterloo;"  "Comus;" 
"  High  and  Low  Life;"  "  War  and  Peace;"  and  "Alexander  and 
Diogenes");  and  sixteen  in  the  Sheepshanks  collection,  among 
which  are  the  exquisite  "Old  Shepherd's  Chief  Mourner,"  and  the 
"  Drover's  Departure,"  one  of  his  most  elaborate  and  carefully 
finished  works.  Sir  Edwin  was  knighted  by  the  queen  in  1850; 
and  received  at  the  French  exhibition  universale  of  1855  the 
only  large  gold  medal  awarded  to  an  English  painter. — J.  T-e. 

LANDSEER,  John,  a  celebrated  line-engraver,  was  born  at 
Lincoln  in  17C9.  A  pupil  of  Byrne  the  landscape  engraver,  he 
began  his  professional  career  by  engraving  plates  for  Macklin'a 
Bible,  Bowyer's  History  of  England,  and  other  illustrated  works 
published  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  He  also  pub- 
lished a  series  of  engravings  of  lions,  tigers,  and  other  wild 
beasts,  selected  from  the  works  of  Rubens,  Snyders,  and  other 
eminent  painters.  In  1806  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on 
engraving  at  the  Royal  Institution,  which  he  published  in  the 
following  year.  About  this  time  he  was  elected  associate  engra- 
ver of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  became  engaged  in  eager  con- 
troversy respecting  the  position  of  engravers  in  that  institution, 
and  cognate  subjects.  The  love  of  writing  grew  on  him  ;  he 
started  one  or  two  art  periodicals,  which,  however,  met  with 
little  success ;  published  several  pamphlets ;  and  contributed 
largely  to  the  journals.  He  also  in  1817  communicated  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  a  paper  on  "Engraved  Gems  brought 
from  Babylon,"  which  was  printed  in  vol.  xviii.  of  the  Arclueo- 
logia.  He  pursued  the  subject  in  a  course  of  lectures  on  "En- 
graved Hieroglyphics,"  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution;  and 
in  an  elaborate  volume  of  "Saba?an  Researches,"  published  in 
1823 — all  of  which  are  pretty  nearly  valueless.  His  literary 
and  antiquarian  pursuits,  and  the  time  he  bestowed  on  the  art- 
istic education  of  his  sons,  probably  left  him  little  leisure  or 
inclination  for  engraving;  at  any  rate  he  engraved  little  more 
besides  his  son  Edwin's  pictures  of  Dogs  Fighting,  and  the 
Dogs  of  Mont  St.  Gothard,  the  last  being  one  of  his  best  plates. 
In  1834  he  published  a  rambling  "  Descriptive,  Explanatory, 
and  Critical  Catalogue  of  the  Earliest  Pictures  in  the  National 
Gallery."     He  died  February  29,  L852.— -J.  T-e. 

*  LANDSEER,  Thomas,  eldest  son  of  John  Landseer,  was 
born  about  1797,  and  brought  up  under  his  father  as  an  engraver, 
the  branch  which  he  ultimately  adopted  being  that  of  mezzo- 
tinto.  He  has  engraved  several  of  his  brother  Edwin's  pictures 
in  a  manner  which  admirably  renders  the  character  and  sur- 
face of  the  originals.  Among  the  best  of  these  are  "The  Chil- 
dren of  the  Mist;"  "Deer  Stalking;"  "The  Monarch  of  the 
Glen,"  &c.  He  also  published  a  series  of  burlesque  etchings  of 
monkeys,  entitled  "Monkeyana."  One  of  his  latest  and  best  plates 
is  the  popular  print  of  Rosa  Bonheur's  Horse  Fair. — J.  T-e. 

LANE,  Sir  Richard,  sometime  lord-keeper  of  the  great 
seal  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  was  born  probably  about  1585.  He 
studied  law  at  the  Middle  temple,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have 
practised  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  of  which  he  was  afterwards 
appointed  nominal  head,  and  his  reports  of  cases  argued  in  which 
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in  the  year  1605-12  were  published  in  10.07.  He  became 
reader  to  his  inn  in  1630,  treasurer  in  1637,  and  both  his 
politics  and  his  law  recommended  him  for  the  post  of  attorney- 
general  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in 
1634.  On  the  impeachment  of  Strafford,  I., -me  was  retained  as 
his  leading  counsel.     During  the  seventeen  days  devoted  to  the 

igation  of  matters  of  fact  in  connection  with  the  im] 
ment.  Lane  was  obliged  to  be  silent,  lie  obtained  leave  to  be 
heard,  however,  on  the  question  whether  any  of  the  cl 
■mounted  to  treason  in  point  of  law.  His  able  argument  to  the 
contrary  was  delivered,  17th  April,  1641,  and  its  effect  was  so 
great  that  the  parliamentary  leaders  immediately  changed  their 
tactic.-,  and  next  morning  brought  in  the  bill  of  attainder  which 
fatal  to  Strafford.  When  Charles  ordered  the  removal 
of  the  courts  of  law  to  Oxford,  the  parliament  requiring  them 
to  remain  at  Westminster,  Lane  remained  faithful  to  the  royal 
nd  went  to  Oxford.  Here  he  was  raised,  January,  1644, 
to  the  nominal  dignity  of  lord  chief-baron  of  the  exchequer.  In 
the  December  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
three  commissioners  (Clarendon  being  among  them)  to  negotiate 
in  behalf  of  the  king  with  the  parliamentary  commissioners 
at  Uxbridge.  The  discussions  turned  chiefly  on  the  "  power 
of  militia,"  which  Lane  argued  resided  solely  in  the  king;  but 
facts  proved  stronger  than  his  law,  and  after  a  resultless  con- 
ference of  twenty  days  he  returned  to  Oxford.  During  the 
campaign  of  1616  Lord-keeper  Littleton  died,  and  the  custody 
of  tin'  great  seal  was  committed  to  Lane,  who  was  sworn  in  on 
the  23rd  October.  When,  in  the  May  of  the  following  year, 
Charles  took  refuge  with  the  Scotch  army,  he  appointed  Lord- 
keeper  Lane  head  of  a  council  for  the  defence  of  Oxford. 
Receiving,    however,  later  orders  from  the  king  to  capitulate, 

legotiated  with  Fairfax  the  terms  of  surrender,  and  was 
obliged  to  give  up  to  the  enemy  his  great  seal,  which  was  after- 
wards destroyed  by  order  of  the  parliament.  A  lord-keeper  with 
nothing  to  keep,  Lane  sought  refuge  in  France,  where  he  died 
in  L650.  There  is  a  full  notice  of  this  loyal  and  consistent 
lawyer  in  Lord  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  and  one 
more  brief  in  Mr.  Foss's  Lives  of  the  Judges. —  F.  E. 

LANFRANC,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  bom  in  the 
year  1005  at  Pavia,  of  which  city  his  father  was  a  magistrate. 
He  studied  rhetoric  and  law  at  Bologna,  and  practiced  for 
some  time  as  ah  advocate  in  the  law  courts  of  his  native  city. 
Feeling  this  to  be  too  limited  a  sphere  for  his  activity,  he 
established  himself  at  Avranches  and  opened  a  school  there, 
which  was  attended  by  numerous  students  of  high  rank.  But 
by  and  by,  disgusted  with  the  world,  he  withdrew  to  the  abbey 
of  l'.eo.  and  devoted  himself  to  a  spiritual  life.  The  story  is 
that,  being  robbed  and  left  bound  in  a  wood,  the  monks  found  him 
and  carried  him  to  the  monastery,  where  he  was  treated  with  so 
much  tenderness,  and  was  so  much  impressed  by  what  he  heard 
and  saw,  that  he  resolved  to  adopt  the  service  of  the  church. 
In  the  course  of  three  years  he  was  chosen  prior  of  the  monastery, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  controversy  with  Berengar  of 
I  ture  of  the  eucharist.    Berengar  and  Lanfranc 

had  been  friends,  and  their  doctrinal  opposition  became  embittered 
by  personal  alienation.  Like  Anselm  in  the  subsequent  age, 
Lanfranc  stood  forth  as  the  defender  of  the  Roman  church,  and 
the  materializing  tradition  which  it  had  espoused.  Berengar 
ncy  and  scriptural  simplicity. 
,  Lanfranc's  tame  procured  him  the  favours  of  his  sovereign, 
William  of  Normandy,  who  made  him  one  of  his  councillors,  and 
appointed  him  to  the  head  of  a  newly-established  monastery 
at  Caen.  When  William  conquered  England,  and  the  see  of 
Canterbury  became  vacant  by  the  deposition  of  Stigand,  Lanfranc 

died  to  that  important  position.  He  accepted  it  with 
reluctance.  1070;  but  as  soon  as  he  entered  upon  his  duties,  his 
energy  became  conspicuous.  He  secured  to  the  see  more  than 
its  ancient  primacy,  he  reb  lilt  the  cathedral,  he  founded  hospitals, 
and  he  ruled  the  church  with  a  firm  yet  considerate  hand. 
William  intrusted  him  greatly  with  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom, 
and  wrote  to  him  from  his  deathbed  in  Normandy,  hi 
dispositions  as  to  it  and  the  coronation  of  his  son.  lie  equally 
enjoyed  the  favour  of  William  Rufus,  and  had  the  chief  influ- 
ence in  the  national  councils  till  his  death,  May  28,  L089,  in 
the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Besides  the  great  influence 
which  lie  exen  i  <  1  as  an  ecclesiastic  and  supporter  of  the  church 
of  Home,  Laui'iunc  may  be  styled  one  of  the  precursors  of 
scholasticism.    In  his  controversy  with  Berengar,  he  was  driven 


to  the  ose  of  tli dialectical  weapons  which  charac- 

teristic of  it.  Anselm  in  the  next  age  made  a  still  more  promi- 
nent use  of  the  same  weapons  in  his  opposition  to  Roscelin,  and 

in  his  elaborate  disputations  on  the  existence  of  God,  and  the 
nature  and  reason  of  the  incarnation,  was  the  immediate 
founder  of  the  scholastic  method  and  doctrines. — T. 

LANFRANCO,  6iuvan.ni,  Cavaliere,  was  lorn  at  Parma  in 
1581,  and  studied  under  the  Carracci  in  Bologna.  The  grand 
cupolas  of  Correggio  in  his  native  city  incited  Lanfranco's  emu- 
lation, and  this  spirit  appears  to  have  actuated  him  during  his 
whole  career ;  foreshortening  became  a  passion  with  him.  He 
followed  Annibale  Carracci  to  Borne,  and  assisted  him  in  the 
Farnese  palace,  and  became  a  few  years  afterwards  himself  the 
great  master  of  fresco-painting  in  the  Eternal  city,  where  he 
executed  vast  works,  especially  during  the  pontificate  of  Paul  V. 
— as  the  "  Assumption  of  the  Virgin"  in  the  cupola  of  Sant 
Andrea  della  Valle,  and  the  tribune  of  San  Paolo  a'  Catinari, 
his  last  works.  He  was  the  special  rival  and  persecutor  of 
DomenicMno,  both  at  Lome  and  at  Naples  :  in  the  latter  place 
he  repainted  the  cupola  of  the  Cappella  di  Tesoro  in  San  Gen- 
naro,  destroying  the  previous  work  of  Domenichino.  He  painti  d 
some  frescoes  in  Florence  ;  and  he  has  executed  also  some  good 
oil  pictures,  and  etched  a  few  plates.  Lanfranco  died  on  the 
day  his  frescoes  of  San  Paolo  a'  Catinari  were  uncovered,  29th 
November,  1647.  He  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  great  Italian 
machinists,  as  those  painters  are  called,  who  made  extent  and 
vastness  the  chief  quality  of  their  works.  His  masterpiece  is 
the  cupola  of  Sant  Andrea,  which  is  one  of  the  triumphs  of 
Italian  fresco-painting;  the  figures  are  colossal,  and  some  of 
the  attitudes  are  remarkable  fur  the  truth  and  grandeur  of  their 
foreshortenings.  On  such  works  there  is  no  place  for  the  dis- 
play  of  the  ordinary  qualities  of  the  painter;  the  chief  aim  is  a 
grand  general  effect,  requiring  chiefly  power  and  energy  in  the 
artist,  which  Lanfranco  had  to  a  vast  degree. — R.  N.  W. 

LANGBAINE,  Gerard,  D.D.,  a  learned  and  industrious 
writer  and  collector,  was  born  at  Bartonkirke  in  Westmoreland 
about  1608.  Educated  at  the  free  school  at  Blencow  in  Cum- 
berland, he  entered  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  as  a  servitor  in 
1626,  and  rose  to  a  fellowship.  He  early  distinguished  himself 
in  the  university  by  his  studious  zeal,  and  took  rank  as  a  scholar 
by  publishing  there  in  1636  his  edition  of  Longinus.  After  the 
convocation  of  the  Long  parliament,  Langbaiue  published  several 
pamphlets  more  or  less  directly  in  defence  of  royal,  episcopal, 
and  university  privileges.  These  made  him  popular  at  Oxford, 
and  in  1644  he  was  unanimously  appointed  keeper  of  the 
archives  of  the  university;  in  1645  provost  of  his  college;  the 
following  year  becoming  a  D.D.  By  pursuing  a  quiet  and 
moderate  course  subsequently,  he  was  not  deprived  during  the 
interregnum.  He  published  several  other  works  of  no  great 
note,  and  left  behind  him  voluminous  collections,  chiefly  compiled 
from  the  university  libraries  and  archives.  "He  was  beloved," 
says  Anthony  Wood,  "of  Dr.  Usher,  Seldcn,  and  the  great 
Goliaths  of  literature."  To  Langbaine,  as  "  the  only  man  on 
whose  learning  and  friendship  he  could  rely  to  fit  them  for  the 
press,"  L'shcr  bequeathed  the  collections  for  bis  Chronologia 
Sacra.  Filling  up  the  breaches  in  tiie  original,  the  margins  being 
"  much  defaced  by  rats."  Langbaine  worked  during  a  severe 
season  in  the  public  library  at  Oxford,  and  caught  in  consequence 
a  violent  cold,  of  which  he  died,  10th  February,  1658. — F.  E. 

LANGBAINE,  Gerard,  one  of  the  earliest  collectors  of 
materials  for  a  history  of  the  English  drama,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Oxford  on  the  lath  of  .Inly.  16.06.  After 
receiving  the  rudiments  of  a  scholarly  education,  he  w;is  appren- 
ticed to  a  bookseller  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  but  was  removed 
on  the  death  of  an  elder  brother,  and  in  1672  entered  a  gentle- 
man-commoner of  University  college,  Oxford.  There,  according 
to  Wood,  he  wasted  his  substance  in  idleness  and  riotous  living. 
It  was  probably  at  this  period  that  he  assiduously  freq 
the  London  play-houses,  as  commemorated  by  Warton.  He 
afterwards  reformed,  and  "in  his  private  retirement  at  Wick 
and  Hcdington,  near  Oxon,"  devoted  himself  to  the  preparation 
of  the  work  on  the  English  drama  and  dramatists,  by  which  he 
is  still  remembered.  He  collected  nearly  a  thousand  dramatic 
pieces  of  one  kind  or  another.  His  first  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  English  drama  was  a  slight  ''lie.  a  republication, 
with  additions,  of  the  catalogue  of  plays  by  Kirkman  the  London 
bookseller.  A  surreptitious  publication  in  1688  of  another  work 
of  the  same  kind,  with  the  title  of  Momus  Triumphaus,  was 
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followed  by  a  work  published  by  Langbaine  himself,  entitled  "A 
New  Catalogue  of  Plays,"  &e.  His  chief  performance,  however, 
appeared  at  Oxford  in  1691,  "An  account  of  the  English  dra- 
matic poets,  or  some  observations  and  remarks  on  the  lives  and 
writings  of  all  those  that  have  published  either  comedies,  trage- 
dies, tragi-comedies,  pastorals,  masques,  interludes,  farces,  or 
operas  in  the  English  tongue.-'  In  consideration,  says  Wood,  of 
"  his  ingenuity  and  loss  of  his  estate,"  Langbaine  was  appointed 
in  1690  yeoman  bedell  of  arts,  and  in  the  following  year  esquire 
bedell  of  law  to  the  university  of  Oxford.  He  died  in  the  June  of 
1692.  His  "Account  of  the  English  Dramatic  Poets,"  biblio- 
graphical, biographical,  and  critical,  was  the  first  notable  perfor- 
mance of  the  kind.  It  abounds  in  curious  information  and 
criticism.  One  of  Langbaine's  principal  objects  was  to  trace  the 
sources  from  which  our  dramatists  derived  their  plots,  and  his 
account  of  Dryden  is  full  of  triumphant  detection  of  the  alleged 
plagiarisms  of  "  Glorious  John."  Oldys'  copy  of  the  "Account," 
with  very  copious  MS.  annotations,  is  in  the  library  of  the 
British  museum  ;  and  to  it  both  the  authors  of  the  Biographia 
Dramatica  and  the  dramatic  portion  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges' 
Censura  Literaria  were  much  indebted.  The  museum  library 
contains  other  copies  of  Langbaine,  annotated  and  continued  by 
Bishop  Percy,  Joseph  Hazelwood  and  George  Stevens.  Mr. 
Peter  Cunningham  was  to  have  prepared  for  the  defunct  Shak- 
speare  Society  a  good  modern  edition  of  the  "  Account." — F.  E. 
LANGHAM,  Simon*  de,  an  English  arehbishop  and  car- 
dinal, was  born  about  1310,  it  is  supposed  at  Langham  in 
Rutlandshire,  whence  he  derived  his  name.  Having  chosen  the 
monastic  life,  he  entered  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter  at  Westminster, 
and  was  made  an  abbot  in  1349.  In  this  capacity  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  spirit  and  tact  with  which  he  laboured 
to  diminish  the  corruptions  which  at  that  period  prevailed  in  the 
monasteries.  So  far  as  St.  Peter's  was  concerned,  he  endea- 
voured to  introduce  the  reforms  which  were  needed,  by  means  of 
a  new  code  of  regulations,  which  have  been  considered  as  in 
advance  of  his  age.  He  was  restless  and  enterprising,  and  fond 
of  power,  which  he  showed  himself  capable  of  using  to  some 
purpose.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  Edward  III.,  who  selected  him  for  the  office  of  lord  high- 
treasurer  in  1360.  The  following  year  the  see  of  London  fell 
vacant  by  the  decease  of  Nicholas  Northbrook,  and  it  was  offered 
to  Langham ,  but  he  preferred  that  of  Ely,  to  which  he  was 
instituted  as  the  successor  of  Thomas  Lyde.  In  1364  he  was 
appointed  chancellor,  and  two  years  later  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, on  the  death  of  Simon  Islip.  No  sooner  was  he  installed 
in  his  new  dignity  than  he  began  his  attack  upon  Wycliffe, 
whom  Islip  had  appointed  rector  of  Canterbury  college,  Oxford, 
which  he  bad  founded.  Langham  was  anxious  to  introduce  in 
Wycliffe's  stead  one  Woodhall,  a  monk;  but  the  change  was 
deprecated  by  the  fellows,  who  refused  to  give  their  consent. 
The  affair  was  earned  to  Rome,  and  by  the  combined  influence 
of  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  a  decision  was  obtained  from  the 
pope  in  accordance  with  their  wishes,  and  Wycliffe  was  deprived 
of  his  rectorship.  The  archbishop  had  already  sequestrated  the 
revenues  of  the  college,  and  Wycliffe  had  himself  appealed  to 
the  pope  against  the  archbishop's  decree  declaring  Wycliffe's 
appointment  void.  The  final  decision  from  Rome  does  net 
appear  to  have  been  received  till  1370,  and  it  was  not  ratified 
by  Edward  III.  till  1372.  Urban  V.,  who  then  occupied  the 
papal  chair,  was  so  pleased  with  the  zeal  of  Langham,  that  in 
1  368  he  created  him  a  cardinal.  Wycliffe,  however,  had  power- 
ful supporters,  and  for  some  time  even  the  king  himself  favoured 
his  cause.  This  led  to  a  rupture  between  the  monarch  and  the 
archbishop,  who  fell  into  disfavour  and  went  to  Rome,  where 
In-  was  received  with  honour.  During  his  absence  he  appears 
nevertheless  to  have  been  employed  in  political  services,  among 
which  the  chief  were  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  restore  friendly 
relations  between  England  and  France,  and  the  conduct  of 
negotiations  for  peace  with  the  count  of  Flanders.  Gregory  XL, 
the  successor  of  Urban  V.,  appointed  him  bishop  of  Praeneste, 
and  sent  him  as  apostolic  nuncio  into  England  with  John 
Dorman.  He  was  a  great  favourite  with  Gregory,  who  before 
his  removal  to  Rome  appointed  him  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
the  papal  see  at  Avignon,  where  he  continued  till  his  death, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  apoplexy  on  the  22nd  of 
July,  1376.  According  to  the  registers  of  Gregory  XL,  Lang- 
ham was  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  de  Bono  Passu,  or 
Bompas,  belonging  to  the  Carthusians,  and  either  founded  or 


rebuilt  by  himself,  near  Avignon.  Others  say  that  he  was 
buried  at  Westminster,  in  the  abbey  to  which  he  had  been  a 
munificent  benefactor.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  he  was  first 
buried  at  Avignon,  and  three  years  later  removed  to  Westminster, 
where  he  was  again  buried  with  great  pomp.  The  character  of 
Langham  is  written  upon  his  conduct ;  he  was  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  church  and  court  of  Rome,  was  a  friend  to  the, 
monks,  and  skilful  in  the  conduct  of  worldly  affairs ;  but  there 
is  very  little  to  show  that  he  was  eminent  either  for  piety  or 
enlightenment. — B.  H.  C. 

LANGHOIiXE,  John,  an  English  poet  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  was  bom  at  Kirkby-Stephen  in  W'estmoreland  in  1735, 
and  received  his  education  at  Winton  and  Appleby.  In  his 
eighteenth  year  he  left  the  latter  school,  and,  from  want  of  the 
means  to  finish  his  studies  at  the  university,  procured  employ- 
ment as  a  tutor  in  a  family  residing  near  Ripon.  He  subsequently 
acted  in  a  similar  capacity  elsewhere,  and  on  one  occasion  fell 
in  love  with  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  gentleman  with  whom 
he  was  living.  The  lady — Miss  Cracroft,  of  Hackthorn,  near 
Lincoln— declined  his  proposal,  and  the  refusal  appears  to  have 
inspired  him  with  a  resolution  to  devote  himself  with  greater 
energy  to  the  profession  of  letters,  in  which  he  had  already  earned 
some  little  repute  by  his  poem  called  "  Studley  Park,"  written 
in  1753.  In  1760,  shortly  after  the  rejection  of  his  suit,  Mr. 
Langhorne  entered  himself  at  Clare  hall,  Cambridge,  as  a  ten- 
years  man;  and  from  that  time  a  year  seldom  passed  without 
witnessing  some  fresh  production  from  his  pen.  His  literary 
abilities  attracted  the  attention,  among  others,  of  Dr.  Robertson 
the  historian,  and  principal  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  who 
obtained  for  him  the  degree  of  D.D.;  and  in  1767,  fortune  being 
more  favourable,  he  renewed  his  proposal  to  Miss  Cracroft,  and 
was  accepted.  After  his  marriage  a  living  in  Somersetshire 
was  purchased  for  him ;  but  his  wife  unhappily  died  in  the  succeed- 
ing year,  in  giving  birth  to  a  son.  In  1772  he  married  again, 
and  his  second  wife  also  died  in  childbed.  This  disappoint- 
ment preyed  on  his  spirits,  and  led  him  into  habits  of  intemper- 
ance, which  shortened  his  life.  He  died  in  1779.  In  1802  Lis 
son  republished  his  poems,  in  three  volumes,  with  a  Life.  These 
effusions,  which  are  included  in  Chalmers,  are  chiefly  remarkable 
for  elegance  of  thought  and  harmony  of  rhythm.  Mr.  Langhorne, 
however,  is  best  known  by  his  translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives, 
executed  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  William,  who  had  a 
living  at  Folkestone.  This  version,  which  was  never  accounted 
equal  in  spirit  and  pith  to  that  of  North,  is  not  quite  so  highly 
esteemed  as  it  formerly  was. — W.  C.  H. 

LANGLES,  Louis  Mattiiieu,  a  modern  French  Oriental 
scholar  of  deserved  reputation,  was  bora,  August  23,  1763;  but 
there  are  some  discrepancies  as  to  the  place  of  his  nativity.  He 
pursued  his  studies  with  the  view  of  adopting  the  military  pro- 
fession ;  but  having  conceived  the  idea  of  going  to  India,  he 
betook  himself  to  the  investigation  of  subjects  connected  with 
the  East.  Although  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  going  out  with 
the  army  as  he  expected,  he  became  ardently  attached  to  his 
new  studies,  and  attended  the  Arabic  and  Persian  classes  at  the 
college  de  France,  where  he  had  the  advantage  of  an  intro- 
duction to  the  celebrated  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  from  whom  he  derived 
valuable  assistance.  In  1787  he  published,  in  French,  an  edition 
of  the  "  Political  and  Military  Institutes  of  Tamerlane,"  written 
by  himself  in  Mogul.  This  work  was  not,  however,  translated 
from  the  original,  but  from  a  Persian  version,  to  which  he  added 
a  life  of  Tamerlane  gathered  from  oriental  sources,  with  notes, 
historical  tables,  &c.  This  work  attracted  public  attention, 
procured  him  the  favour  of  marshal  de  Richelieu,  and  through 
him  a  pension  as  the  reward  of  merit.  About  the  same  time 
he  published  his  "  Alphabet  Tartare-Mandchou,"  in  which  he 
analyzed  the  characters,  and  showed  how  they  could  be  printed 
with  movable  types.  He  was  appointed  to  publish  a  Mandchou- 
French  Dictionary,  which  Father  Amiot  had  compiled  in  China. 
This  work  appeared  in  1789-90  in  three  quarto  volumes,  with 
some  additions  to  the  original.  It  is  reputed  to  be  a  very 
accurate  production,  although  it  is  said  by  Abel  de  Remusat, 
that  Langles  was  not  well  versed  in  the  original  language.  At 
his  instance  the  republican  government  founded  a  school  at  Paris 
in  1795,  for  the  study  of  languages  spoken  in  the  East,  winch 
school  still  exists.  Langles  was  appointed  professor  of  Persian  ; 
and  should  have  taught  Mandchou  and  Malay,  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  done  so.  Prior  to  this,  in  1792,  he  was  keeper 
of  Oriental  MSS.  in  the  royal  library,  and  in  1794  keeper  of 
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the  literary  depot  in  the  old  convent  of  the  capuchins,  Rue  St. 
Honored  In  1788  he  published  "Tales,  Fables,  and  Sentences 
from  the  Arabic  and  Persian;"  in  1790,  "Failles  and  Indian 
Tales,  with  preliminary  discourse  and  notes  ;"  in  the  same  year, 
u  Words  of  a  Sage;"  in  1797  a  notice  of  three  MSS.  brought 
from  Egypt  by  Bonaparte;  in  1799  "A  Pictorial  Journey  in 
Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Lower  Egypt;"  and  in  1800,  a  notice  of 
gjementary  MS.  works  on  Chinese  in  the  national  library.  From 
this  time  till  bis  death  in  1821,  he  was  incessantly  occupied 
in  the  composition  and  editing  of  works  relating  to  the  Fast. 
Yet  he  appears  to  have  been  an  industrious,  rather  than  a  pro- 
found or  gifted  scholar.  He  was  earnest  in  promoting  his 
favourite  studies,  and  did  his  utmost  to  make  them  useful  and 
popular.  His  most  important  undertaking,  which  he  left  incom- 
plete in  two  folio  volumes,  is  his  "  Monuments  anciens  et 
modernes  de  lTndoustan,"  1812-21.— B.H.C. 

LANGLEY,  Batty,  architect  and  surveyor,  from  whose 
"  improved  Gothic"  designs  the  common  phrase  of  "  Batty  Lang- 
ley  Gothic"  was  derived,  was  born  at  Twickenham  in  September, 
1  696.  He  appears  to  have  at  first  practised  as  a  land  surveyor, 
and  probably  in  connection  therewith  as  a  landscape  gardener ; 
at  least  his  earlier  publications  would  lead  to  such  a  conclusion. 
Among  them  were — "  New  Principles  of  Gardening,"  4to,  17*28; 
"  A  Sure  Method  of  improving  Estates  by  Plantations  of  Wood," 
8vo,  1728,  of  which  a  revised  edition  appeared  in  1741,  under 
the  title  of  the  "  Landed  Gentleman's  Useful  Companion,  or  a 
sure  and  easy  method,"  &c.  ;  and  "  Pomona,  or  the  Fruit  Garden 
Illustrated,"  folio,  1729.  The  work  which  has  conferred  on  his 
name  its  lasting  and  unenviable  notoriety  is  "  Gotbick  Architec- 
ture Improved  by  Rules  and  Proportions,"  4to,  1747,  in  which 
he  undertakes  to  "  exhibit  and  explain,  on  geometrical  principles, 
five  new  orders  of  columns,  plain  and  enriched,  and  then  show 
llheir  use  in  the  forming  of  designs  for  frontispieces  to  doors, 
windows,  chimney-pieces,  insides  of  rooms,  &c,  in  the  Gothic 
manner."  Walpole  says  that  "  he  never  copied  Gothic."  But 
lie  certainly  copied  some  Gothic  features,  as  the  first  plates  in 
his  book  give  plans,  elevations,  and  profiles  of  shafts  and  capi- 
tals from  Westminster  abbey.  He  had,  however,  as  little  of  the 
Gothic  spirit  as  man  well  could  have.  His  five  orders  are  sheer 
absurdities  ;  scarcely  any  of  his  windows  have  cusps  or  tracery; 
mouldings  he  altogether  disregards  ;  and  his  crockets  and  finials 
are  utterly  puerile.  But  then  no  one  else  designed  Gothic  better 
at  that  time  ;  and  it  is  plain  from  his  engravings  that  he  never 
thought  of  applying  it  to  any  buildings  more  important  than 
garden  summer-houses  (or,  as  he  calls  them,  "  umbrellas  for 
seats,  pavilions,  and  temples"),  a  class  of  gardening  ornamenta- 
tion then  much  in  vogue.  The  real  mischief  was,  that  he  suc- 
ceeded so  thoroughly  in  what  he  evidently  aimed  at — making 
Gothic  designs,  or  what  passed  for  Gothic,  easy  to  the  meanest 
capacity  ;  and  consequently  "  carpenters'  Gothic"  and  "  church- 
wardens' Gothic"  came  rapidly  into  use,  every  remove  from  the 
original  tending  in  such  hands  to  debase  what  was  in  itself 
so  essentially  bad  a  thing  as  "  Batty  Langley  Gothic."  Batty 
Langley  \s  great  forte  seems  to  have  consisted  in  his  power  of 
mechanical  simplification.  Of  his  "  Sure  Guide  to  Builders,  or 
the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Architecture  geometrically  demon- 
strated and  made  easy,"  4to,  1729,  an  eleventh  edition  was 
in  17o'8  under  the  title  of  "The  Builder's  Jewel,"  and  it 
continued  to  be  reprinted  as  late  as  1808 — a  plain  proof  of  its 
tl  value.  He  also  sought,  in  his  "  Workman's  Golden  Pule 
rar  Drawing  the  Five  Orders,"  to  do  for  the  classical  orders  what 
he  fancied  he  had  accomplished  for  the  Gothic.  Another  work 
of  the  same  species  was  "  The  Builder's  Complete  Assistant,  or 
a  Library  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  necessary  to  be  understood  by 
Builders."  He  had  published  a  work  in  folio  on  "  Practical  Geo- 
metry" as  early  as  1724.  Other  publications  were — "A  True 
Description  of  Newgate,"  with  a  view  to  its  improvement,  1724, 
and  "Designs  for  a  New  Bridge  at  Westminster,"  1786.  His 
litest  production  (17.50)  was  a  pamphlet  directed  against  Labelye, 
the  architect  employed  to  construct  Westminster  bridge,  whom 
r_yd  with  having  pirated  his  designs,  lie  is  said  to  have 
inch  practice  as  an  architect  and  surveyor ;  and  he  was 
rentor  of  an  artificial  stone.  He  died  March  3,  1751.  In 
the  later  editions  of  his  works  the  name  of  Thomas  Langley  is 
ted  with  that  of  Batty  Langley.— J.  T-e. 
LANGTON,  Stephen,  an  English  archbishop  and  cardinal, 
was  born  some  time  after  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  but 
the  actual  place  and  year  of  his  birth  are  not  known.    He  studied  | 
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at  Paris,  where  he  was  for  some  time  professor  in  the  universitv, 
and  chancellor,  lie  was  also  canon  of  Notre  Dame,  and  dean 
of  Rheims.  In  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  he  was  considered 
the  chief  man  of  his  time,  and  he  introduced  a  new  method  of 
(reaching  scholastic  and  exegetical  theology.  Owing  to  bis  great 
reputation  be  was  invited  to  Rome  and  made  a  cardinal  by 
Innocent  111.,  who  had  been  bis  fellow-student  at  Paris.  About 
the  same  time  the  see  of  Canterbury  became  vacant.  The 
election  of  archbishops  had  for  some  time  been  the  subject  of 
disputes  between  the  monks  of  St.  Augustine  and  the  suffra- 
gan bishops.  Both  parties  claimed  the  right  of  appointment. 
Some  of  the  monks  nominated  a  candidate,  and  sent  him  on  his 
way  to  Rome.  This  election  was  opposed  by  the  king,  ami 
cancelled;  a  second  nomination  was  made  with  the  king's 
consent,  but  in  opposition  to  the  bishops.  Both  parties  appealed 
to  the  pope,  who  set  aside  the  two  candidates,  and  required 
the  election  of  Langton.  The  monks  reluctantly  obeyed,  and 
Langton  was  consecrated  by  the  pope  at  Yiterbo  in  1207.  John 
resisted  the  appointment,  whereupon  Innocent  addressed  him 
first  in  a  letter  and  then  by  a  brief,  exhorting  him  to  receive 
Langton  as  archbishop.  A  violent  quarrel  ensued  between  the 
pope  and  the  king,  which  led  to  the  pope's  laying  the  kingdom 
under  an  interdict  in  1208.  John  was  enraged  and  proceeded 
to  violent  measures,  whereupon  a  sentence  of  excommunication 
was  sent  over  ill  1209,  but  not  at  once  published.  In  1211 
the  pope  sent  two  legates  into  England,  Pandulf  a  cardinal,  and 
Durand  a  knight  templar,  and  they  partially  persuaded  the  king 
to  acquiesce.  As,  however,  he  would  not  go  far  enough,  excom- 
munication was  pronounced  upon  John,  and  a  bull  publish  d 
absolving  his  subjects  from  allegiance.  John  was  formally 
deposed,  and  Philip  of  France  ordered  to  take  possession  of  the 
kingdom.  A  war  was  imminent,  and  at  this  juncture  the  legate 
Pandulf  induced  John  to  submit,  whereupon  he  was  reinstated 
in  his  kingdom,  and  Philip  directed  to  abandon  bis  claim. 
Langton.  who  had  been  waiting  in  France,  returned  in  1213, 
and  by  him  the  king  was  absolved.  In  the  quarrel  with  the 
barons  Langton  opposed  the  king,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
procuring  from  him  the  Magna  Charta,  in  which  his  name  is 
inserted.  Meantime  the  pope  succeeded  in  persuading  John 
to  resign  his  crown  a  second  time.  This  was  followed  by  a 
papal  decree,  which  Langton  solemnly  protested  against,  though 
thereby  incurring  the  pope's  displeasure.  When  Innocent  excom- 
municated the  barons,  Langton  refused  to  publish  the  bid], 
whereupon  he  was  sent  for  to  Rome,  and  narrowly  e 
deposition;  as  it  was,  the  intercession  of  the  cardinals  prevented 
him  from  being  more  than  suspended.  Some  time  after,  the 
suspension  was  taken  off  and  in  1218  Langton  returned  to  his 
see,  which  be  retained  till  his  death  in  1228.  In  1220  he 
crowned  Henry  III.;  in  1224  he  received  an  injunction  from 
the  pope,  Honorius  III.,  to  summon  the  parliament  to  impose  a 
levy  upon  the  revenues  of  the  cathedrals  and  monasteries  for 
the  uses  of  the  Roman  see ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
complied.  He  died  at  Slindon  in  Sussex,  and  was  buried  at 
Canterbury.  Langton  was  eminent  as  a  churchman,  and  appi  ars 
to  have  been  endowed  with  great  independence  and  determina- 
tion of  spirit :  hence  his  alternate  quarrels  with  the  king  and 
the  pope.  He  was  also  distinguished  as  a  theological  writer, 
and  wrote  commentaries  on  all  or  nearly  all  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  besides  a  life  of 
a.  Becket,  a  memoir  of  Richard  I.,  and  numerous  sermons  and 
other  theological  treatises.  He  is  said  to  have  divided  the 
Bible  into  chapters  as  we  now  have  it;  and  be  composed  sundry 
poems  and  hymns,  one  of  which  is  the  admired  and  popular 
"Veni,  Sancte  Spiritus"  (Pitra,  Spic.  Sol  iii.  130).  In  1222 
he  held  a  council  at  Oxford,  the  canons  of  which,  ascribed  to 
him,  have  been  published.  All  his  other  works  remain  inedited, 
except  a  letter  to  King  John,  anil  an  account  of  the  translation 
of  the  body  of  Thomas  a  Becket. — B.  11.  <'. 

LANGUET,  HUBERT,  a  celebrated  French  protestant  writer 
and  politician  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  in  1518  at 
Viteaux  in  Burgundy.  His  talents  were  manifested  in  child- 
hood, as  he  could  talk  in  Latin  at  nine  J  ears  of  age.  Travelling 
into  Germany  to  see  the  learned  Camerarius,  he  was  much  struck 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  protestants,  but  his  public  adoption  of 
their  creed  did  not  occur  till  after  his  acquaintance  with  Melanc- 
thon  at  Wittemberg.  Leaving  the  troubled  scenes  of  Germany 
for  Italy,  he  studied  for  some  time  at  Padua,  where,  in  151s,  he 
received  the  honours  of  the  universitv.     Won  bv  the  writings  of 
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Melancthon,  he  went  to  Wittemberg  to  see  the  reformer,  adopted 
his  opinions,  and  continued  to  visit  him  while  Melancthon  lived. 
From  15.31  to  1560  Langaet  travelled  in  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Lapland,  and  again  in  Italy.  In  15G5  and  following  years  he 
was  employed  by  the  Elector  Augustus  of  Saxony  on  various 
missions  to"  France  and  other  places.  Thus  it  happened  that  he 
Paris  in  1 572,  on  the  day  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, when  he  exerted  himself  to  save  his  friends  Wechel  the 
printer  and  Duplessis-Mornay.  In  1574  he  was  sent  to  Vienna, 
but  three  years  later  he  quitted  the  service  of  the  elector,  because 
his  views  on  the  Eucharist  were  more  Zwinglian  than  Lutheran. 
For  a  time  he  served  John  Casimir,  the  count  palatine,  but  was 
subsequently  employed  by  William  of  Orange,  by  whom  he  was 
greatly  esteemed,  and  in  whose  service  he  died  at  Antwerp  on 
the  30th  September,  1581.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Sir 
Fhilip  Sidney,  his  letters  to  whom  were  published  in  1776.  His 
letters  to  Ca'merarius,  and  those  to  the  elector,  have  also  been 
published.  Langaet  was  the  author  of  the  famous  book,  "  Vin- 
diciffi  Contra  Tvrannos,"  which  was  published,  in  1579,  as  the 
work  of  Junius' Brutus,  and  which  has  been  attributed  both  to 
Beza  and  to  Duplessis-Mornav. — R.  H. 

LANIERE,  LANIER,  or  LANEARE,  Nicholas,  musician, 
poet,  painter,  and  engraver,  was  born  in  Italy  about  1588.  He 
was  the  son  of  Jerome,  who  emigrated  with  his  family  to 
England  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Evelyn 
thus  notices  the  father  in  his  Diary: — "August  1,  1652 — Came 
old  Jerome  Lannier  of  Greenwich,  a  man  skilled  in  painting  and 
music,  and  another  rare  musician  called  Mali.  I  went  to  see 
his  (Laniere's)  collection  of  pictures,  especially  those  of  Julio 
Romano,  which  surely  had  been  the  king's,  and  an  Egyptian 
figure,  &c.  There  were  also  excellent  things  of  Polydore,  Guido, 
Raphael,  and  Tintorette.  Lannier  had  been  a  domestic  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  showed  me  her  head — an  intaglio  in  a  rare  sar- 
donyx, cut  by  a  famous  Italian — which  he  assured  me  was  exceed- 
ing like  her."  Nicholas  Laniere  was  one  of  the  court  musicians, 
and  in  that  capacity  composed  the  music  to  many  of  the  court 
masques  written  by  Ben  Jonson,  Campion,  Daniel,  &c.  Some 
of  his  songs  are  to  be  found  in  the  various  collections  pub- 
lished by  Playford  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.;  and  they  in 
general  display  great  merit.  Smith,  in  his  Musica  Antiqua,  has 
inserted  one  of  them,  taken  from  a  masque  called  "  Luminalia, 
cr  the  festival  of  light,"  performed  at  court  on  the  evening  of 
Shrove  Tuesday,  1637,  in  which  the  queen  and  her  ladies  were 
the  masquers.  Upon  the  accession  of  Charles  I.  he  was  appointed 
"master  of  his  majesty's  music,"  at  a  salary  of  £200  a  year. 
He  had,  besides,  the  office  of  closet-keeper  to  the  king.  As  a 
painter,  he  drew  for  his  royal  master  a  picture  of"  Mary,  Christ, 
and  Joseph ;"  and  his  own  portrait,  painted  by  himself,  with  a 
palette  and  pencils  in  his  hand  and  musical  notes  on  a  scrap 
of  paper,  is  in  the  music-school  at  Oxford.  A  drawing-book, 
etched  by  himself,  is  called  "  Prove  primo  fatte  a  l'acqua  forte 
da  N.  Laniere  a  l'eta  sua  giovanile  di  sessanta  otto  anni,  1G36." 
And  on  one  of  his  etchings  he  has  written  in  Italian,  "  Done  in 
my  youthful  age  of  seventy-four."  Some  specimens  of  Laniere's 
poetry  are  to  be  found  in  the  Ashmolean  library  (MS.  36,  37). 
Among  Inigo  Jones'  Sketches  for  Court  Masques  (printed  by 
the  Shakspeare  Society)  is  a  "  figure"  of  Nicholas  Laniere  per- 
forming on  the  harp,  plate  5,  which  is  very  interesting.  Mr. 
Collier  thinks  that  Laniere  played  Orpheus  in  the  masque  of  the 
Four  Seasons,  and  that  this  is  a  drawing  of  him  in  that  character, 
which  seems  probable.  Laniere  is  supposed  to  have  died  in 
1661  or  1GG2,  but  the  fact  is  involved  in  some  obscurity.  He 
had  several  brothers  who  were  employed  in  the  royal  band.  A 
petition  of  Thomas  Laniere,  probably  Nicholas'  son,  dated  June 
11,  1660,  is  preserved  in  the  state-paper  office,  in  which  the 
petitioner  prays  for  some  office  of  "  receivership,"  and  says  "  his 
ancestors  had  long  been  servants  to  the  late  king,  and' he  and 
his  father  thought  it  disloyal  not  to  want  conveniences  when  the 
royal  possessions  were  violated  by  sacrilegious  hands,  and  served 
the  cause  with  the  loss  of  their  little  all." — E.  F.  R. 

LANINI,  Bernardino,  one  of  the  most  eminent  painters 
of  the  school  of  Milan,  was  bom  at  Vercelli  about  1522.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  whose  manner  he  imitated  so 
closely  in  his  early  works,  that  some  of  his  pictures  are  with 
difficjalty  distinguished  from  those  of  his  master.  Of  this  class 
is  his  "Pieta,"  at  S.  Giuliano.  Later  he  followed  the  richer 
manner  of  Da  Vinci ;  and  in  some  of  his  works  the  influence 
of  Titian  has  been  traced.      Lanini's  oil  paintings  are  noble 


in  design,  warm  and  glowing  in  colour,  earnest  and  refined  in 
expression,  and  display  great  knowledge  of  anatomy ;  but  some- 
thing of  mannerism  is  discernible  in  all  his  works.  "  He  was 
much  employed,"  says  Lanzi,  "  both  for  the  city  and  the  state, 
particularly  at  the  cathedral  of  Novaro,  where  he  painted  his 
'  Sybils,'  and  the  '  Eternal  Father,'  so  greatly  admired  by  Lomazzo; 
besides  several  'Histories  of  the  Virgin.'"  Among  his  finest 
works  are  a  "  Baptism  of  Christ,"  in  the  gallery  of  Milan  ;  a 
"  Christ  between  Angels,"  in  the  church  of  S.  Ambrogio ;  and  a 
"Last  Supper,"  in  the  church  of  S.  Novaro  Grande.  He  also 
painted  several  excellent  frescoes.  He  died  about  1578. — Two 
brothers  of  Bernardino  Lanini,  Gaudenzio  and  Giro  la  mu, 
imitated  his  manner,  but  were  greatly  inferior  to  him. — J.  T-e. 

LANNER,  Joseph  Franz  Carl,  a  musician,  was  born  at 
Vienna,  April  1 1,  1803,  where  he  died  in  184.3.  He  early  showed 
aptitude  for  music,  and  acquired  proficiency  as  a  violinist ;  not 
content,  however,  with  the  subordinate  position  to  which  his 
talents  entitled  him  in  the  higher  walks  of  art,  he  sought  and 
attained  distinction  in  a  less  important  branch  of  music.  He 
organized  a  quintet  band  for  the  performance  of  dance  music,  for 
which  he  composed  his  first  waltzes,  and  he  spent  such  extra- 
ordinary pains  upon  the  training  of  this  little  party,  as  to  produce 
a  perfection  of  execution  that  had  never  been  approached  in 
dance  playing.  He  gave  promenade  concerts,  which  were  so 
successful,  that  in  course  of  time  he  extended  his  band  to  a 
septet,  and  subsequently  to  a  complete  orchestra,  and  in  this 
Strauss  (who  afterwards  became  Lanner's  rival)  was  one  of  the 
performers.  Lanner's  concerts,  unlike  the  London  concerts  of 
dance  music,  were  real  occasions  for  dancing;  the  interspersed 
operatic  selections  serving  as  opportunities  to  rest  the  dancers. 
They  became  so  immensely  attractive  to  all  classes  in  Vienna,  as 
to  induce  a  social  intermixture  of  high  and  low,  such  as  has  never 
been  paralleled.  He  was  certainly  the  first  person  to  give  artistic 
significance  to  dance  music ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
originator  of  the  series  of  five  waltzes  with  a  coda,  as  also  of 
the  modern  quick  waltz,  distinguished  from  the  slower  melodies 
to  which  former  generations  danced.  Lanner's  great  skill  in 
instrumentation  gave  an  especial  charm  to  his  music,  which  was 
still  heightened  by  the  rare  nicety  of  its  performance.  So  universal 
was  the  rage  for  his  entertainments,  that  his  death  was  regarded 
in  Vienna  with  general  regret. — G.  A.  M. 

LANNES,  Jean,  Duke  de  Montebello,  one  of  the  most 
intrepid  and  skilful  of  the  first  Napoleon's  marshals,  was  the 
son  of  a  groom,  and  born  at  Lectoure  in  Guienne  on  the  11th 
of  April,  1769.  He  picked  up  a  little  reading  and  writing  from 
an  old  priest,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  dyer.  But  the  French 
revolution  came,  and  the  fiery  Lannes  bade  farewell  to  his 
original  handicraft,  and  in  1792  joined  a  battalion  of  volunteers, 
sent  to  swell  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees.  His  courage  and  daring 
were  appreciated  by  his  comrades  and  superiors;  and  rising 
from  the  ranks  he  was  a  chef  de  brigade  at  the  end  of  1795. 
Involved  in  the  disgrace  which,  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre, 
overtook  the  officers  who  had  been  connected  with  the  terrorist 
party,  he  went  to  Paris  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Napo- 
leon, then  under  a  similar  ban.  When  Napoleon  was  appointed 
general  of  the  army  of  Italy,  Lannes  was  one  of  the  volunteers 
who  responded  to  his  appeal,  and  soon  was  prized  by  his  dis- 
cerning chief.  In  command  of  a  demi-brigade  he  fought  at 
Millesimo,  distinguishing  himself  then  as  at  the  passage  of  the 
Po,  near  Piacenza  (for  which  he  was  honourably  mentioned  in 
Napoleon's  despatch),  and  he  was  twice  wounded  at  Areola.  In 
1797  he  was  a  general  of  brigade.  He  accompanied  the  French 
expedition  to  Egypt,  and  Napoleon  on  his  return  to  France; 
aiding  in  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  18th  Brumaire.  In  the  war 
with  Austria  he  now  commanded  the  advanced  guard  with 
which  Napoleon  crossed  the  Alps.  He  fought  so  bravely  and 
skilfully  at  Montebello  (June  12,  1800),  that  when  he  was 
made  years  afterwards  a  duke  by  Napoleon,  his  title  was  taken 
from  the  locality  of  that  desperate  struggle.  At  Marengo  he 
commanded  two  divisions,  and  gained  fresh  laurels.  From 
1801  to  1804  he  represented  France  at  the  court  of  Lisbon, 
demeaning  himself  with  more  of  military  bluntness  than  of 
diplomatic  suavity.  With  the  empire  he  was  created  a  Mar- 
shal and  Duke  de  Montebello.  In  the  Austrian  campaign  of 
1805  he  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  French  army,  and 
greatly  distinguished  himself  at  Austerlitz.  In  the  Prussian 
campaign  of  1806  he  commanded  the  centre  at  Jena  and  at 
Friesland.    Somewhat  similar  was  the  nature  of  his  command  in 
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1808  in  Spain,  whither  he  followed  Napoleon.     At  the 
(ling  of   1809    he  was  appointed  to  the   chief  command   at 
the  second  siege  of  Saragossa,  and  reviving  by  his  words  and 
pie  the  spirits  of  the  soldiers,  carried  the  city  by  assault. 
After  a  very  brief  interval  of  repose  in  France,  lie  took  the 
geld  again  in  the  new  war  with  Austria  (1809),  and  by  his 
skilful  manoeuvring  in  command  of  the  right  wing  of  the  French 
army,  mainly  contributed  to  the  victory  of  Eckmuhl     lie  was 
wounded  fatally,  leading  on  his  division  on  foot,  during  the  second 
day  of  the  battle  of  Aspern  or  Essling,  at  the  very  crisis  of  the 
lict.      As  the  grenadiers   hole  him  from  the  battle- 
field on  their  muskets,  Napoleon,  busy  though  he  was,  s] 
him  kindly.    He  died  nine  days  afterwards  at  Vienna.     Lanni 
was  one  of  the  marshals  to  whose  memory  Napoleon  always  did 
ample  justice,  placing  him  above  Murat  and  Soult. — F.  E. 

•LANSDOWNE,  Henky  Petty  Fitzmaukice,  third 
marquis  of,  the  son  of  the  first  marquis — better  known  as  Lord 
Bbelburne — by  his  second  wife,  daughter  of  the  second  earl  of 
Ossory.  He  was  born  at  Shelburne  (now  Lansdowne) 
,  London,  in  1780,  and  received  his  earlier  education  at 
Westminster  school.  Like  Lord  Palmerston  and  Earl  Russell, 
lie  was  sent  for  a  period  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  placed 
under  the  cure  of  the  eminent  and  amiable  philosopher,  Dugald 
Stewart.  Edinburgh  was  then  a  nursery  of  intellectual  and 
political  liberalism,  and  Lord  Henry  Petty,  as  he  was  called, 
found  congenial  associates  in  the  young  Broughams,  Jeffreys,  and 
Homers  of  the  Modern  Athens.  In  the  correspondence  of  Francis 
Horner  there  are  several  interesting  allusions  to  the  promise  of 
Lord  Lansdowne's  youth.  Writing  to  John  Archibald  Murray 
iu  1801,  Horner  says: — "If  Lord  Henry  has  continued  to 
improve  that  very  strong  understanding  which  he  appeared  to  me 
to  possess  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him,  his  society 
must  he  equally  instructive  and  agreeable."  From  Edinburgh 
Lord  Henry  Petty  proceeded  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where 
he  graduated  M.A.  in  1801.  In  the  following  year  be  was 
sent  to  the  house  of  commons  as  member  for  what  may  be 
called  the  family  borough  of  Calne — as  representative  of  which, 
through  the  Lansdowne  influence,  the  late  Lord  Macaulay  first 
entered  parliament.  His  maiden  speech  was  not  delivered  till 
1804,  and  the  subject  was  the  currency  question,  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  the  bank  restriction  act  on  the  well-being 
of  Ireland.  It  was  lucid  and  effective,  and  followed  up  in  1805 
by  an  animated  speech  in  answer  to  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  charge  of 
corruption  brought  against  Henry  Dundas,  Lord  Melville.  Lord 
Henry  Petty's  political  reputation  was  now  so  high  that,  apropos 
of  his  candidature  for  the  university  of  Cambridge,  Francis 
Horner  writes  of  him  in  the  January  of  180G  : — "  I  talk  of  him 
as  if  he  were  already  a  minister — almost  all  the  world  talks  of 
him  as  on  the  high  road  to  it ;  and  Mr.  Fox  regards  him  as  his 
successor  in  the  only  station  lie  has  ever  held,  or  may  perhaps 
ever  hold."  Lord  Henry  Petty  gained  his  election,  and  Horner's 
prediction  was  soon  verified.  Mr.  Pitt  died  on  the  23rd  of 
January,  1806,  and  at  the  beginning  of  February  was  formed, 
under  Lord  Grenville,  the  ministry  of  "  all  the  talents,"  in  which 
Lord  Henry  Petty  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  His  elaborate 
financial  statement  made  in  committee  on  the  27th  January, 
JL807,  proves  his  aptitude  for  figures,  and  is  one  of  the  few  of 
his  speeches  that  have  been  published  by  himself.  His  repre- 
sentation of  the  university  of  Cambridge  and  his  tenure  of  the 
chancellorship  of  the  exchequer  were,  however,  both  of  them 
short-lived,  and  expired  together  in  the  spring  of  1807.  From 
1807  to  1809  he  represented  Camelford.  The  Grenville  ministry 
was  dismissed  in  the  March  of  that  year,  and  Lord  Henry  Petty 
did  not  again  take  office  until  the  formation  of  the  Goderich 
ministry  in  1827.  He  married  in  1808  the  fifth  daughter  of 
the  second  earl  of  Ilehester  (she  died  in  18.01);  and  Horner 
sketches  a  pleasant  picture  of  the  quiet  and  simple  life  led  by 
the  newly-married  pair  in  an  old  country  house  in  the  mid  t 
of  old  trees.  In  1809,  on  the  death  of  his  elder  half-brother, 
Lord  Henry  Petty  became  marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  took  his 
seat  in  the  house  of  peers.  From  this  time  up  to  the  era  of 
the  reform  bill.  Lord  Lansdowne  by  his  speeches  and  votes 
co-operated  zealously  with  his  party  in  behalf  of  the  policy  and 
measures  which  have  become  historical.  The  only  one  of  his 
speeches  of  this  long  period  which  he  gave  to  the  public,  was  an 
elaborate  and  detailed  argument  on  the  15th  March,  1824,  for 
the  immediate  recognition  by  the  British  government  of  the 
independence  of  the  South  American  republics.     In  1827,  in 


Lord  Goderich'a  short-lived  administration,  Lord  Lansdowne  was 
home  secretary.  The  key  to  his  subsequent  political  career  may 
be  found  in  an  expression  used  by  him  in  a  conversation  with 
the  poet  Moore,  recorded  by  the  latter  in  his  Diary.  In  January, 
1828,  when  the  triumph  of  liberalism  was  evidently  approaching, 
Moore  spoke  to  Lord  Lansdowne  of  the  political  position  which 
he  ought  to  occupy.  Lord  Lansdowne's  reply,  delivered  "with 
earnestness,"  was — "  I  cannot  be  ambitious."  In  Lord  Gray's 
first  reform  ministry,  and  in  both  the  ministries  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, the  marquis  of  Lansdowne  rilled  the  dignified  office  of 
president  of  the  council.  On  the  fall  of  the  Becond  .Melbourne 
ministry  in  1841,  and  the  Comparative  withdrawal  of  its  head 
from  public  life,  Lord  Lansdowne  became  the  leader  of  the  liberal 
party  in  the  house  of  lords,  a  position  which  he  retained  till 
1*.J2,  discharging  its  delicate  and  difficult  duties  with  remark- 
able urbanity  as  well  as  firmness.  On  the  fall  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  the  formation  of  Earl  Russell's  ministry  in  184G,  Lord 
Lansdowne  became  once  more  president  of  the  council ;  and  it 
was  under  his  superintendence  that  our  present  system  of  educa- 
tional grants,  administered  by  a  committee  of  privy  council,  first 
received  a  great  expansion.  On  the  resignation  of  Earl  Russell 
in  the  spring  of  1852,  Lord  Lansdowne  resigned  not  only  his 
office,  but  his  leadership  of  the  house  of  lords,  in  a  speech 
cordially  responded  to  by  Lord  Malmesbury  as  the  organ  of  the 
conservative  peers.  In  it  Lord  Malmesbury  spoke  of  his  political 
opponent  as  "the  highest  authority  in  this  house,  in  experience, 
in  dignity  of  bearing,  and  in  courtesy  of  manner."  In  subse- 
quent liberal  administrations  (including  the  coalition  ministry  of 
Lord  Aberdeen),  Lord  Lansdowne  has  held  a  seat  in  the  cabinet 
without  office;  and  on  the  occurrence  of  a  grave  political  crisis, 
his  "temperate  wisdom"  has  more  than  once  been  made  avail- 
able by  the  crown.  Lansdowne  House  shares  with  Holland 
House  the  lustre  of  having  been  for  a  long  period  a  centre  of 
intellectual  society.  Lord  Lansdowne  has  always  been  a  liberal 
patron  of  literature,  art,  and  science.  The  poet  Moore  had  spe- 
cial reason  to  be  grateful  to  him.  It  was  under  the  wing  of 
Lord  Lansdowne  at  Bowood  that  the  author  of  the  Irish  Melodies 
estahlished  himself  at  Sloperton  cottage.  To  extricate  him  from 
his  Bermuda  difficulty,  Lord  Lansdowne  placed  spontaneously 
£1000  in  the  hands  of  the  late  Mr.  Longman  the  publisher; 
and  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  in  recognition  of  long  kindness,  Moore 
dedicated  the  collected  edition  of  his  works. —  F.  E. 

LANSDOWNE.     See  Granville,  Geobge. 

LANZI,  Luigi,  a  learned  antiquary  and  historian  of  the  fine 
arts,  born  at  Monte  dull'  Olmo,  March  of  Ancona,  on  the  14th 
June,  1732,  his  father  being  a  distinguished  physician  ;  died  of 
apoplexy  in  Florence,  the  30th  March,  1810.  He  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesus  in  17*19,  and  became  a  successful  professor  of 
rhetoric.  The  order  being  suppressed  in  1773,  he  was  nominated 
sub-director  in  the  gallery  of  Florence,  and  in  1790  archaeologist 
to  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany.  His  sojourn  in  Florence  was 
interrupted  after  the  battle  of  Bassano,  8th  September,  179G, 
but  he  resumed  his  appointment  there  in  1801.  He  was  person- 
ally esteemed  as  a  man  of  piety.  The  work  by  which  Lanzi 
has  established  a  European  reputation  is  the  "  Pictorial  History 
of  Italy,  from  the  Revival  of  the  Fine  Arts  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  published  from  1792  to  179G. 
This  is  a  work  written  from  the  critic's  or  connoisseur's  point  of 
view,  eschewing  those  personal  and  intimate  traits  of  the  painters' 
lives  which  make  Vasari's  work  such  attractive  and  essentially 
interesting  reading.  Instead  of  this,  Lanzi  is  careful  in  distin- 
guishing and  characterizing  schools,  tracing  the  influence  and 
productions  of  masters,  and  following  these  through  their  varia- 
tions of  style  and  technical  aim.  The  tone  of  the  book,  like  its 
conception,  is  that  of  a  connoisseur,  well  capable  of  holding  an 
eminent  position  among  his  fellows,  but  not  having  that  I  I 
strength  and  independence  of  perception  which  could  give  him 
any  lofty  influence  over  men's  minds.  The  "History"  is  a 
standard  work,  however,  within  its  limits.  Lanzi  wrote  some 
other  works  upon  subjects  of  art  and  archaeology,  including 
essays  on  the  Etruscan  language  and  an  esteemed 

translation  of  Hesiod  in  Dante's  metre  (the  terza  rima);  some 
Latin  poems  of  good  style,  &C — W.  M.  R 

LA  PEROUSE,  Jeas  Francois  de  Galai  p  i>i  .  Comtede, 
a  celebrated  French  navigator,  was  born  near  Albi,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Tarn,  August  22,  1711.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
entered  the  navy,  and  served  as  a  midshipman  at  the  battle  of 
Belle  Isle,  in  which  the  French  fleet  under  Conflans  was  defeated 
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bj  Admiral  Hawke  in  1759.  La  Perousewas  wounded  and  tak<  n 
prisoner,  but  boot  obtained  bis  release  and  returned  to  his  duties. 
In  177."  he  visited  the  East  [ndies,  wherehe  remained  until  1  -  -  7. 
Ii  1782  he  was  intrusted  with  the  task  of  destroying  the  Eng- 
lish settlements  on  Hudson's  Bay.  Three  vessels  were  placed 
under  his  command  for  this  purpose,  in  which  he  was  completely 
successful.  Fort  Prince  o(  Wales  and  Tort  York  were  razed  to 
the  ground,  the  English  garrison  haying  left  them.  La  Perouse, 
who  bad  already  given  abundant  proofs  of  his  valour  and  ability, 
now  displayed  a  humanity  that  was  no  less  creditable  to  him. 
Hearing  that  several  English  were  then  in  the  woods,  exposed  to 
death  either  fmm  starvation  or  by  the  tomahawks  of  the  savages, 
be  left  some  provisions  and  arms  for  their  use.  At  Fort  York 
he  took  possession  of  the  traveller  Hearne's  manuscript,  but 
returned  it  to  him  on  the  understanding  that  it  should  be  pub- 
lished as  soon  as  he  returned  to  England.  Peace  having  been 
signed  in  1783,  the  French  government,  anxious  to  emulate  the 
made  by  Cook  and  other  illustrious  English 
navigators,  fitted  up  two  frigates,  the  Boussule  and  the  Asfro- 
spressly  for  this  purpose,  and  gave  the  command  of  the 
expedition  to  La  Perouse.  lie  sailed  from  Brest  in  the  former 
vessel.  August  1,  1785,  doubled  Cape  Horn,  and  by  June  of  the 
following  year  had  reached  00°  north  latitude.  After  completing 
the  researches  of  Cook  and  Vancouver  on  the  shores  of  Cali- 
fornia, he  sailed  across  to  China,  anchoring  at  Macao  in  January. 
1787.  His  explorations  hitherto  had  been  anticipated  by  former 
voyagers,  but  the  researches  which  he  now  commenced  on  the 
coast  of  Tartary  and  Kamtschatka  were  of  real  interest  and 
importance.  He  arrived  at  Avatsha  in  the  latter  country  in 
September,  1787,  and  thence  sent  one  of  his  officers,  De  Lesseps, 
with  the  journals  of  his  voyage,  to  Faris  overland.  From  Avatsha 
he  proceeded  to  the  Navigators'  Islands,  where  a  terrible  cala- 
mity befel  him — De  Bangle,  the  captain  of  the  Astrolabe,  and 
eleven  of  his  companions  being  surprised  and  slain  by  the  natives. 
In  December,  17*7,  Ba  Perouse  called  at  the  Friendly  Islands; 
subsequently  touched  at  Norfolk  Island;  and  in  January,  1788, 
landed  in  Botany  Bay,  where  Governor  Phillip  had  recently 
arrived  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  British  colony.  From 
Botany  Bay  La  Perouse  addressed  his  last  letter  to  the  French 
minister  of  marine,  and  then  resumed  his  voyage.  Years  passed 
by  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  him.  Even  amidst  the  storm 
and  trouble  of  the  Revolution  he  was  not  forgotten  by  his  coun- 
trymen, and  several  vessels  were  despatched  in  order  to  ascertain 
his  fate.  All  their  efforts  to  do  so  were  fruitless ;  and  it  was 
not  until  182G  that  an  English  captain,  Peter  Dillon,  navigating 
amongst  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  discovered  at  Wanicoro 
the  remains  of  the  shipwrecked  vessels.  He  was  assured  by 
some  of  the  older  natives  that  many  of  the  crew  long  survived 
their  disaster.  Be  this  as  it  may,  a  French  vessel  visited  the 
spot  in  1828,  and  a  roueh  mausoleum  and  obelisk  were  erected 
by  the  captain  on  the  lonely  island  to  the  memory  of  the  gallant 
and  unfortunate  La  Perouse. — W.  J.  P. 

LAPLACE,  Pierre  Simon,  Marquis  de,  one  of  the  greatest 
mathematicians  of  the  age,  was  born  at  Beaumont-en-Auge,  in 
the  department  of  Calvados,  on  the  23rd  March,  1749.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  who  was  unable  to  give  him  a  good 
education;  but  having  shown  a  great  aptitude  for  mathematics, 
some  of  his  wealthy  neighbours  were  at  the  expense  of  educating 
him,  and  so  rapid  was  his  progress  that  at  a  very  early  age  lie 
taught  mathematics  at  bis  native  place.  Ambitious  of  distinction, 
he  went  to  Paris  in  17U7  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  D'Alem- 
bert;  but  having  received  no  attention  from  the  great  mathema- 
tician, he  addressed  to  him  a  letter  on  a  subject  in  mechanics 
which  evinced  such  a  knowledge  of  mathematics  that  D'Alem- 
bert  became  his  friend  and  patron.  From  this  time  Laplace 
took  a  high  position  among  the  great  men  who  then  adorned  the 
French  capital.  On  the  resignation  of  Bezout  he  was  appointed 
examiner  of  the  pupils  in  the  royal  corps  of  artillery,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  at  this  time  made  the  discovery  of  the  invariability 
of  the  mean  distances  of  the  plani  ts  from  the  sun.  In  1772  be 
inicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Turin  a  memoir 
"On  the  Integration  of  Equations  of  Finite  Differences;"  and  in 
two  successive  papers  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
nccs  in  Paris  for  1777  and  1770,  l.e  gave  an  account  of 
ements  upon  this  method  of  integration.  Lagrange  had 
in  17*2  that,  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  derangements 
planet  of  our  system  wen-  produced  by  a  continual  varia- 
tion of  the  elliptic  elements,  the  secular  variation  of  the  elements 


was  always  such  that  the  stability  of  the  planetary  system  was 
permanently  insured.  In  studying  this  subject  Laplace  arrived 
at  the  same  result,  without  any  hypothetical  considerations.  In 
his  memoir  of  1781  he  has  given  the  two  following  theorems, 
founded  only  on  the  supposition,  or  rather  the  fact,  that  all  the 
planets  revolve  round  the  sun  in  the  same  direction  : — 1.  That 
if  the  mass  of  each  planet  is  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the 
eccentricity,  and  this  product  by  the  square  root  of  the  mean 
distance,  the  sum  of  these  products  will  be  invariable;  and 
2.  That  if  the  mass  of  each  body  be  multiplied  by  the  square  of 
the  tangent  of  the  orbits'  inclination  to  a  fixed  plane,  and  that 
product  by  the  square  root  of  the  mean  distance,  the  sum  of 
these  products  will  also  be  invariable.  The  same  memoir  which 
contains  this  great  discovery,  contains  also  the  earliest  notice  of 
other  two  of  the  most  important  discoveries  in  physical  astronomy 
made  by  Laplace.  The  first  of  these  is  the  explanation  of 
the  large  inequality  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  which  long  appeared 
inexplicable  by  the  theory  of  gravitation,  and  which  he  found 
to  arise  from  the  mean  motions  of  the  two  planets  being  nearly 
commensurable — -fire  times  the  mean  motion  of  Saturn  being 
nearly  equal  to  twice  the  mean  motion  of  Jupiter.  The  second 
of  these  discoveries  was  his  explanation  of  the  remarkable  rela- 
tions between  the  epochs  and  the  mean  motions  of  the  three 
inner  satellites  of  Jupiter.  The  mean  motion  of  the  first  satellite 
was  nearly  double  that  of  the  second,  and  that  of  the  second 
nearly  double  that  of  the  third.  It  was  also  proved  that  the 
mean  longitude  of  the  first  satellite  plus  the  mean  longitude  of 
the  third,  minus  thrice  the  mean  longitude  of  the  second,  was 
nearly  equal  to  180°.  Another  of  Laplace's  great  discoveries 
was  made  in  1787.  The  cause  of  the  acceleration  in  the  mean 
motion  of  the  moon  had  baffled  the  analysis  of  Euler  and  La- 
grange. Laplace,  however,  has  demonstrated  that  it  arises  from 
a  variation  in  the  mean  action  of  the  sun,  occasioned  by  a  variation 
in  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit.  Laplace  discovered  also 
that  an  inequality  in  the  moon's  longitude,  amounting  to  about 
8",  was  produced  by  the  spheroidal  figure  of  the  earth.  We  owe 
to  Laplace  also  the  singular  discovery  that  there  is  an  invariable 
plane  in  every  system  of  bodies,  and  that  in  the  planetary  system 
this  plane  is  inclined  in  1750,  1°  35' 31"  to  the  ecliptic,  with  its 
ascending  node  in  longitude  102°  57'  30".  Two  hundred  years 
later,  namely,  in  1950,  there  will  be  no  change  in  the  inclination, 
and  a  change  of  only  15''  in  the  place  of  the  node. 

After  having  made  these  and  other  discoveries  in  physical 
astronomy,  which  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  describe,  Laplace 
resolved  to  publish  them  all  in  his  "  Mecanique  Celeste  " — a 
work  in  five  octavo  volumes,  which,  like  that  of  the  Principia 
of  Newton,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  noblest  monuments 
of  human  genius.  The  two  first  volumes  of  the  "  Mecaniqne 
Celeste"  were  published  in  1799  ;  the  third  volume  appeared 
in  1802;  the  fourth  in  1805;  and  the  fifth  in  1825.  The 
work  is  divided  into  sixteen  books,  of  which  ten  occupy  the  first 
four  volumes.  The  first  book  treats  of  the  general  laws  of 
equilibrium  and  motion ;  the  second  of  the  laws  of  gravitation 
and  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  planets ;  the  third  of  the 
figure  of  the  planets;  the  fourth  of  the  oscillations  of  the  sea 
and  the  atmosphere;  the  fifth  of  the  motions  of  the  planets 
about  their  centres  of  gravity  ;  the  sixth  of  particular  theories  of 
the  planets ;  the  seventh  of  the  theory  of  the  moon  ;  the  eighth 
of  the  theory  of  the  other  satellites :  the  ninth  of  the  theory  of 
comets ;  the  tenth  on  various  points  in  the  system  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  a  supplement  to  book  tenth  on  capillary  attraction; 
the  eleventh  on  the  figure  and  rotation  of  the  earth  ;  the  twelfth 
on  the  attraction  and  repulsion  of  spheres,  and  on  the  laws  ot 
the  equilibium  and  motion  of  elastic  fluids ;  the  thirteenth  on 
the  oscillation  of  the  fluids  which  cover  the  planets ;  the  four- 
teenth on  the  motion  of  the  planets  about  their  centres  of  gravity : 
the  fifteenth  on  the  motion  of  the  planets  and  comets;  the  six- 
teenth on  the  motion  of  satellites,  with  a  second  supplement  on 
an  extended  theory  of  capillary  attraction.  A  short  and  posthu- 
mous supplement  was  published  in  1827,  on  the  development  of 
the  distance  of  two  planets  and  of  its  elliptic  co-ordinates,  and 
on  the  tides  of  the  atmosphere. 

This  great  work  was  translated  by  Dr.  Nathaniel  Bowditch 
of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  and  published  with  a  copious  running 
commentary,  at  Boston,  in  four  large  quarto  volumes,  in  the  years 
1829,  1832,  183-1,  and  1838.  The  expense  of  the  publication, 
which  was  defrayed  by  the  translator,  exceeded  ten  thousand 
dollars.      The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,   and 
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some  of  his  personal  friends,  offered  to  issue  the  work  at  their 
Charge,  but,  with  the  consent  of  his  family,  he  resolved  to  under- 
take it  himself. — (See  Bowditch.) 

In  1791)  Laplace  gave  a  popular  account  of  his  discoveries  in 
physical  astronomy  in  his  "Exposition  du  Systeme  <ln  Monde," 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  council  of  Five  Hundred.  This  work, 
written  with  much  taste  and  eloquence,  "made  a  sensation  in 
Europe,"  and  extended  widely  the  reputation  of  its  author.  A 
second  and  enlarged  edition  was  published  in  1799,  and  the  fifth 
in  1824.  It  is  divided  into  five  books,  and  does  not  contain  the 
simplest  mathematical  expression.  The  first  is  on  the  apparent 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  the  second  on  their  real  motions; 
the  third  on  the  laws  of  motion;  the  fourth  on  the  theory  of 
universal  gravity;  and  the  fifth  on  the  history  of  astronomy.  The 
work  was  translated  by  Mr.  Pond,  the  astronomer  royal. 

In  1812  Laplace  published  his  "Theorie  Analytique  des  Pro- 
babilites."  A  third  edition  appeared  in  1820;  and  the  fifth  in 
1825.  In  the  same  year  lie  published  his  "Quatrieme  Supple- 
ment :i  la  Theorie  des  Probabilites." 

At  an  early  period  of  his  life  Laplace  occupied  himself  with 
chemical  inquiries.  Along  with  Lavoisier  he  invented  the  appa- 
ratus called  a  calorimeter,  for  determining  the  specific  heat  of 
bodies;  and  their  joint  researches  on  this  subject  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1780.  We 
could  have  wished  to  terminate  here  our  notice  of  the  life  and 
labours  of  this  great  man;  but  Laplace  was  placed  in  a  position, 
like  many  others  of  his  distinguished  countrymen,  in  which  it 
was  unavoidable  to  take  a  part  in  public  affairs.  In  a  country 
where  revolutionary,  democratic,  constitutional,  and  despotic 
governments  have  prevailed  during  the  life  of  a  single  individual, 
it  is  difficult  to  anticipate  the  political  conduct  of  a  truly  great 
man;  and  we  sympathize  deeply  with  the  eminent  French  savans 
who  have  survived  the  convulsions  of  their  country.  At  the 
revolutionary  crisis  Laplace  was  in  the  meridian  of  life,  and,  raised 
in  the  social  scale  by  his  European  reputation,  he  could  hardly 
avoid  without  personal  danger  taking  a  part  in  what  was  then 
•ed  the  deliverance  of  his  country.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  a  deputation  who  were  presented  at  the  bar  of  the 
national  convention  to  swear  an  eternal  hatred  to  royalty,  and 
to  have  proposed  to  his  colleagues  in  the  Institute  to  offer  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people  an  annual  account  of  their  labour. 
On  this  occasion  he  was  the  organ  of  the  committee  which  was 
appointed  to  carry  this  measure  into  effect.  He  eulogized  the 
eminent  men  who  had  done  honour  to  Fiance  by  their  know- 
in  1  paid  an  affecting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  President 
Saron,  who  had  been  his  benefactor. 

D   the  overthrow  of  the  republic  in  1799  Laplace  was 

made  minister  of  the  interior  by  the  first  consul,  but  he  had 

hardly  discharged  any  of  its  duties  when  he  was  obliged  to  resign 

the  office  in  favour  of  Lucien  Bonaparte.    Tin-  first  consul  found  an 

for  this  hasty  and  unseemly  step  in  the  following  opinion 

of  his  minister : — "  A  geometer  of  the  first  rank  he  was  not  slow 

in  showing  his  mediocrity  as  a  minister.     In  his  very  first  act 

of  administration  we  found  that  we  had  made  a  mistake.    Laplace 

aw  no  question  in  its  true  as]  ect.      He  always  searched  after 

subtleties.      He  had  only  problematic  ideas,  and  carried   into 

administration  the  spirit  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus."     At  the 

end  of  six  weeks,  before  he  had  done  anything  useful,  he  was 

called  to  the  senate  in  December,  1 799.    He  became  vice-president 

of  this  body  in  July,  1803,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  its  chan- 

in  the  following  month,  and  subsequently  received  the  grand 

n  of  the  legion  of  honour.     "From  the  establishment  of 

this  order,"  says  <.ne-of  his  biographer-,  "in  September,  L803, 

the  imperial  government  had  determined  to  efface  the  last 

-  of  the  republic,  Laplace,  who  had  not  neglected  oppor- 

of  making  himself  agreeable  to  the  ruling  power,  pre- 

i  report  to  the  senate  on  the  necessity  of  re-establishing 

■  gorian  kalendar  and  abandoning  that  of  the  Revolution." 

In  1806  be  was  made  Count  of  the  empire,  and  in  the  same 

jraar  he  concurred  with   Berthollet  in  establishing  at  Arcueil, 

place  of  residence,  the  Society  D' Arcueil,  which  met   at 

llet's  house  every  fortnight. — (See  Berthollet.)     In 

•  -1 1  Laplace  was  made  president  of  the  Societe  Maternelle,  and 

ind  officer  of  the  order  of  reunion.    In  181  1. 

M  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  he  was  created  a  Marquis, 

and  made  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  peers.     In  1816  be  was 

1  a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  in  the  following 

he  was  raised  to  the  presidency  of  that  distinguished  body. 


I  He  died  on  the  7th  of  March,  1827,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight, 
leaving  only  a  son  to  inherit  his  title  and  property. —  I).  B. 

LAPO,  AkMn.ro  di,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  early 
Italian  architects,  was  the  son  of  Cambio,  a  native  of  Colic, 
and  was  born  in  1232.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  con- 
nected  with  the  German  architect,  Maestro  .Tacopo,  commonly 
called  Lapo,  whose  son  some  accounts  make  him  ;  yet  his  name 
implies  at  least  pupilage.  Arnolfo,  says  Yasari,  did  for  archi- 
tecture what  Cimabne  did  for  painting:  he  planned  the  walls  of 
Florence  erected  in  1284;  built  the  hall  of  Or.  San  Michele, 
the  old  corn  market;  the  Loggia  and  Piazza  de'  Priori;  the 
great  church  of  Santa  Cn.ce,  in  1294  ;  and  in  1298  the  vast 
walls  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  or  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  the 
dome  being  afterwards  ridded  by  Brunellesehi ;  the  external 
marble  facings  of  the  walls  are  the  work  of  Arnolfo.  He  was  the 
architect  also  of  the  old  municipal  Palazzo  della  Signoria,  still  a 
grand  feature  of  the  famous  Piazza  Granduca.  Arnolfo  exe- 
cuted also  minor  works,  such  as  the  marble  tabernacle  (1_'s;.~j) 
of  the  celebrated  old  church  of  St.  Paul,  outside  the  walls  of 
Rome ;  and  the  monument  of  cardinal  de  Brave  in  the  church 
of  San  Domenico  at  Orvieto,  about  1290.  He  died  in  1300. 
Giotto  introdueed'his  portrait  in  the  pictnre  of  the  death  of  St. 
Francis  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce. — R.  N.  W. 

*  LAPPENBEBG,  Joiiaxn*  Mahtix,  a  distinguished  German 
historian,  was  born  at  Hamburg,  on  the  30th  duly.  1794,  and, 
according  to  the  wish  of  his  father,  a  physician  of  high  standing, 
for  some  time  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh.  After  a  tour 
through  the  highlands  and  a  stay  at  London,  he  returned  to 
Germany,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  law  at  Berlin  and 
Guttingen.  at  which  latter  university  he  took  his  degree  as  Jur. 
Utr.  D.  He  was  soon  after  appointed  resident  minister  from  his 
native  city  to  the  court  of  Berlin,  and  in  1823  was  chosen  master 
of  the  rolls  bv  the  Hamburg  senate.  From  that  moment  he 
searched  the  archives  of  his  city  with  unremitting  zeal  and  great 
good  luck,  and  devoted  all  his  time  and  energy  to  the  publication 
of  the  treasures  thus  found  by  him.  Amongst  others,  he  dis- 
covered the  records  of  the  old  Hamburg  chapter.  His  first,  but 
at  the  same  time  his  most  important  work,  was  his  "  History  of 
England,"  which  was  continued  by  Dr.  R.  Pauli,  and  translated 
into  English  by  Thorpe.  He  then  completed  the  Diplomatic 
History  of  the  German  Hansa  by  Sartorius:  published  several 
volumes  of  Hamburg  records,  chronicles,  deeds,  and  customs;  and 
originated  the  ''Zeitsehrift  fiir  Hamburger  Geschichte,"  1841—51, 
4  vols.  Among  his  other  works  are — "  History  of  Heligoland;" 
"  Life  and  Remains  of  Fraulein  von  Klettenberg"  (Giithe's  Beauti- 
ful Soul);  and  '"Diplomatic  History  of  the  Steelyard  at  London," 
1851.  He  is  now  engaged  on  a  complete  edition  of  the  poems  of 
Paul  Flemming,  for  which  he  has  made  the  most  comprehensive 
studies,  even  at  Moscow,  where  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
the  coronation  of  Alexander  II. — K.  E. 

LARCHER,  I'iKni:i:-Hi:Ni:i.  a  distinguished  classical  scholar, 
was  born  at  Dijon  in  172G.  He  studied  at  first  among  the  Jesuits, 
and  afterwards  at  the  college  of  Laon.  Subsequently  he  visited 
England,  and  on  his  return  translated  into  French  some  of  the 
works  of  Swift,  I'ope.  and  other  English  authors.  In  17C3  he 
published  a  version  of  Charito's  Loves  of  Cha?reas  and  Callirhoe, 
by  which  be  proved  his  ability  as  a  Greek  scholar.  In  1767 
he  brought  out  a  supplement  to  Voltaire's  Philosophy  of  History, 
bv  which  he  was  involved  in  a  controversy  with  the  satirical 
author.  In  177.3  he  published  a  curious  memoir  upon  Venus, 
and  in  1778  a  translation  of  the  Anabasis.  About  this  time  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy.  Having  been  requested 
to  revise  a  version  of  Herodotus  by  Bellanger,  he  found  in  it 
so  many  mistakes  that  he  resolved  upon  executing  a  new  one. 
Upon  this  work  he  spent  several  years,  and  in  1786  published 
the  result  in  7  vols.  8vo,  entitled  the  "History  of  Herodotus, 
translated  from  the  Greek,  with  historical  and  critical  remarks, 
an  essay  on  the  chronology  of  Herodotus,  and  a  geographical 
index."  A  second  edition  corrected  and  enlarged,  in  9  vols., 
t  in  L803.  This  i<  Lurcher's  great  work:  and  although 
not  much  honoured  now  is  of  considerable  value,  especially  for 
its  notes,  in  which  a  vast  amount  of  information  i-  embodied. 
In  1791  he  wrote  critical  remarks  upon  the  Ethiopics  of  Helio- 
dorus,  and  at  different  times  he  contributed  a  number  of  papers 
to  the  Memoirs  of  the  A  In  1809  he 

;  pointed  professor  of  literature  at  the  imperial  university: 
but  his  ited  him  from  undertaking  the  duty, 

and  he  died  in  December,  1812. — B.  H.  C. 
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LABDNER,  Diosi  -us  LL.D.,  an  industrious  and  volumin- 

ientific  writer,  was  born  in  Dublin  on  the  3rd  of  April, 

L793,  and  died  at  Naples  on  the  4th  of  May.  1859.     He  was 

1  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  of  which,   from  1817  till 

he  was  B  fellow  and  tutor;  from  1828  till  1840  he  was 

or  of  natural  philosophy  iii  University  college,  London. 

Be  was  a  fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society  and  other  scientific  bodies. 

11,.  WT  ties  of  manuals  of  mathematical,  mechanical, 

and  physical  science,  remarkable  for  their  clear  style  and  good 

arrangement. — R. 

LABDNER,  Nathajhel,  D.D.,  a  celebrated  ecclesiastical 
writer,  was  born  in  1684  at  Hawkhnrst  in  Kent,  where  his 
father,  the  Rev.  Richard  Lardner,  was  a  dissenting  minister, 
,t  his  sun  to  London  to  study  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Oldfield. 
In  1699  he  went  to  Utrecht,  where  the  famous  Graevius  and 
Barman  were  then  professors.  From  Utrecht  he  went  to  Leyden, 
he  remained  about  six  months,  and  returned  to  England 
in  1703,  to  continue  his  theological  studies.  On  the  2nd  of 
August,  1709,  he  commenced  his  ministerial  labours,  and 
preached  his  first  sermon  at  Stoke-Newington.  He  was  not 
very  popular  in  the  pulpit,  his  delivery  being  feeble  and  lifeless. 
In  1713  he  entered  the  family  of  Lady  Treby,  who  appointed  him 
her  chaplain  and  tutor  to  her  son.  Three  years  later  he  travelled 
with  them  in  France.  Belgium,  and  Holland,  and  remained  with 
them  till  Lady  Trehy's  death  in  1721.  About  this  time  he  began 
to  sutler  from  deafness,  which  rapidly  increased,  until  its  cure 
was  hopeless,  and  for  many  years  he  could  only  be  communicated 
with  bv  signs  and  writing.  He  was  anxious  to  labour  in  the 
ministry,  but  found  little  encouragement.  He  was,  however,  one 
of  the  ministers  who  in  1724  preached  the  Tuesday  evening 
lecture  at  the  Old  Jewry;  and  to  this  circumstance  the  world  is 
indebted  for  his  great  work  on  the  "  Credibility  of  the  Gospel 
History,"  the  idea  of  which  was  then  suggested.  The  first  volume 
of  this  work  appeared  in  1727,  and  the  remainder  in  1733, 1735, 
and  1743,  the  whole  consisting  of  five  quarto  volumes.  It  has 
obtained  a  world-wide  reputation  as  one  of  the  hest  ever  pro- 
duced in  defence  of  the  authenticity  of  the  gospels ;  and  although 
it  may  be  supplemented,  it  is  not  likely  ever  to  he  superseded. 
In  1729  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  church  at  Crutched 
Friars,  where  he  continued  for  twenty-two  years.  In  1729  also 
he  published  his  "  Vindication  of  Three  of  our  Blessed  Saviour's 
Miracles,''  in  answer  to  Woolston.  This  led  to  a  long  corre- 
spondence with  Bishop  Waddington  of  Chichester.  "  Counsels 
of  Prudence  for  the  use  of  Young  Persons"  appeared  in  1735, 
and  obtained  for  him  a  commendatory  letter  from  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Two  sermons  against  conformity  to  this  world 
were  published  by  him  in  1739.  In  1745  the  univei>it\  of 
Aberdeen  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  His  famous 
letter  on  the  Logos  in  1759,  laid  him  open  to  a  charge  of 
nnitarianism,  and  justified  the  opinions  of  those  who  had  sus- 
pected his  orthodoxy.  These  and  his  other  numerous  writings 
have  been  collected  and  published,  with  a  memoir  bv  Dr.  Kippis. 
He  died  at  Hawkhnrst  on  the  24th  of  July,  1768.— B.  H.  C 

LAROCHEFOUCAULD,  Francois,  Duke  of,  the  famous 
prince  of  Marsillac,  the  author  of  the  "Maxims,"  was  born  in 
1613,  His  early  education  was  neglected;  butahandsome  person, 
high  rank,  wealth,  fine  manners,  and  natural  talent  made  up 
for  his  want  of  learning.  He  lived  in  a  time  of  action,  intrigue. 
and  civil  war,  in  which  he  was  about  to  play  his  part  when 
Richelieu  sent  him  away  from  court.  At  the  cardinal's  death 
the  duke  returned  to  shine  and  triumph  in  that  gay  society, 
where  ladies  held  so  prominent  a  position.  In  the  war  of  the 
Fronde  he  was  an  active-  partisan,  and  the  obedient  slave  of  the 
beautiful  duchess  of  Longueville,  to  whom  he  applied  the  lines 
from  Duryer's  tragedy — 

"  Pour  meriter  son  ccenr,  pour  plaire  a  ses  beaux  youx, 
J'ai  fait  la  guerre  aux  rois,  je  l'aurais  faite  aux  dieux." 

At  the  battle  of  Saint  Antoine  he  nearly  lost  his  sight  by  a  musket 
wound.  On  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  the  consolidation  of 
the  monarchy  under  Louis  XIV.,  Larochefoucauld  indulged  his 
natural  bent  for  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  refined  society,  and 
cultivated  that  friendship  for  two  remarkable  women  which  is 
famous  in  the  history  of  letters.  Madame  de  Lafayette  acknow- 
ledged that  if  he  had  given  her  wit,  she  had  formed  bis  heart- 
while  .Madame  de  S^vigne  sympathized  with  him  in  his  paroxyms 
of  gout,  and  filled  her  charming  letters  with  tender  descriptions 
of  his  sufferings.     lie  died  17th  March,  1C80.    Cardinal  de  Betz 


gives  in  his  memoirs  a  portrait  of  the  duke  far  from  flattering. 
Besides  the  "Maxims,"  which  were  first  printed  in  1G65,  and 
have  been  often  reprinted,  Larochefoucauld  left  "  Memoircs  de  la 
regence  d'Anne  d'Autriche" — published  in  part  in  1GG2,  and 
more  completely  in  1817,  edited  by  M.  Renouard. — R.  H. 

LA  ROCHEJAQUELEIN,  Henri  du  Verger,  Count  de, 
one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Vendean  war,  was  the  son  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  La  Rochejaquelein,  and  was  born  in  1772.  He  was  a 
cavalry  officer  of  the  king's  guard;  and  refusing  to  emigrate 
along  with  his  family,  he  quitted  Paris  for  his  native  province 
of  La  Vendee  after  the  terrible  10th  of  August,  1792.  The 
peasantry  in  the  Bocage  were  already  in  anus.  The  neigh- 
bouring peasantry  sent  to  entreat  him  that  he  would  become 
their  leader,  and  he  at  once  consented.  The  other  chiefs  of 
the  Vendeans  at  this  crisis  regarded  their  cause  as  desperate; 
but  inspirited  by  his  exhortations,  they  attacked  and  captured 
Thouars,  and  compelled  Quetineau,  the  republican  general  who 
commanded  there,  to  surrender.  They  defeated  in  succession 
army  after  army  of  their  enemies ;  but  the  victories  of  the  Ven- 
deans led  to  no  permanent  result.  An  overwhelming  force  was 
at  length  sent  against  them  under  the  ablest  generals  of  the 
republic,  and  though  they  performed  prodigies  of  valour  they 
were  in  the  end  completely  crashed.  After  the  death  of  the 
heroic  Cathelineau  and  of  several  other  leaders  in  battle,  La 
Rochejacquelein,  though  only  twenty-one,  was  chosen  commander- 
in-chief.  Though  his  followers  were  worn  out  with  hunger  and 
fatigue,  he  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  republicans  at  Laval. 
He  then  led  his  troops  into  Normandy,  in  the  hope  of  receiving 
reinforcements  from  England,  and  back  to  the  Loire ;  defeating 
on  their  way  at  Dol  a  republican  army  under  Kleber,  Wester- 
mann,  and  Marceau.  They  suffered  dreadful  hardships  on  their 
forced  marches,  and  in  their  unsuccessful  attempts  to  cross  the 
Loire.  La  Rochejacquelein  was  in  the  end  accidentally  separated 
from  the  main  body  of  his  troops,  and  gained  several  successes 
at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  peasants.  But  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1794,  he  was  shot  by  a  grenadier  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  his  men,  and  whose  life  he  was  endeavouring  to  save. 
His  brother — 

La  Rochejacquelein,  Louis  des  Verger,  Marquis  de, 
was  born  in  1777.  He  was  one  of  the  emigrant  French  nobles, 
and  served  for  some  time  in  America  and  against  the  insur- 
gent blacks  in  St.  Domingo.  On  his  return  to  France  in  1802 
he  married  the  widow  of  the  Marquis  de  Lescure,  the  Vendean 
chief.  Strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  induce  him  to  give  his 
support  to  the  government  of  Napoleon,  but  without  effect.  He 
took  the  command  of  the  loyalists  in  the  last  Vendean  war,  and 
was  killed  at  their  head  in  June,  1815,  a  few  days  before  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.     His  wife — 

La  Rochejacquelein,  Maria  Louisa,  was  the  only 
daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  Donnissau,  and  was  married  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  to  the  Marquis  de  Lesciu-e.  She  accompanied  her 
husband  throughout  the  Vendean  war,  and  shared  in  all  his 
hardships  and  dangers.  He  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Chollet,  but  she  remained  with  the  loyalists  till  their  final 
overthrow  at  Savenay.  With  great  difficult}'  she  made  her 
escape  from  the  country,  but  after  the  amnesty  of  1795  she 
was  permitted  to  return  to  France.  She  married  the  M 
de  La  Rochejacquelein  in  1802,  and  from  that  period  till  hfa 
death  enjoyed  comparative  tranquillity  and  happiness.  She 
died  in  1859.  Her  "Memoirs,"  published  in  1815,  have  passed 
through  many  editions. — J.  T. 

LARRA,  Mariano  Jose  de,  a  Spanish  journalist,  born  the 
24th  March,  1809.  His  father,  an  eminent  physician,  found  it 
necessary  to  leave  Spain  with  Joseph  Napoleon  in  1812.  Edu- 
cated in  Madrid,  to  which  his  family  returned  in  1817,  he  soon 
quarreled  with  his  father,  and  with  the  profession  of  law  to 
which  he  had  been  destined,  and  for  a  year  or  two  held  a  situa- 
tion in  one  of  the  government  offices  at  Madrid.  It  was  during 
this  period  that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  lady  whom  at  the 
age  of  twenty  he  married,  to  her  misfortune  and  his  own.  In 
August,  1832,  when  a  less  oppressive  course  than  hithertowas  pur- 
sued towards  the  press,  he  commenced  the  Pohrecito  Hablador,  in 
which,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Don  Juan  Perez  de  Manguia, 
he  wrote  a  series  of  humorous  and  satirical  essays  which  may  be 
said  to  have  at  once  established  his  fame,  although  suppressed 
by  Zea's  ministry  in  March,  1833.  From  this  time  until  the 
death  of  the  king  he  wrote  little,  except  theatrical  and  literary 
criticisms.     But  from  that  time  he  became  a  leading  writer  in 
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the  llerista  Espafiola,  under  the  name  of  Figaro,  by  which  he  is 
best  known.  His  essays  remind  the  English  reader  somewhat 
of  our  own  Douglas  Jerrold;  they  show  the  same  sympathy 
with  the  common  life  of  men  in  cities;  the  same  impatience  of 

eminent ;  and  somewhat  of  a  kindred  melancholy  which 
tinges  even  the  happiest  of  his  satirical  sketches.  In  1835  lie 
became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Observador,  and  about  the 
same  time  he  published  a  novel,  "  El  doncel  do  Don  Enrique  cl 
dolieate,''  a  not  very  successful  imitation  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ; 
and  a  drama  on  the  same  subject  as  the  novel,  the  history 
of  Macias  "  el  enamorado  "  In  the  same  year  he  paid  a  visit 
to  Portugal,  France,  and  England,  and  was  everywhere  well 
received,  but  returned  in  a  few  months,  "  unable  to  live  without 
sun  and  chocolate."  His  Liter  writings  show  traces  of  that 
mental  disease  which  was  soon  to  manifest  itself.     Some  of  his 

eces,  however,  belong  to  this  period.  One  of  them  espe- 
cially—" El  Dia  de  Difuntos  de  1836"  (All  Souls'  day,  1836)— 
is  tinged  with  a  melancholy  which  had  too  real  a  foundation  in 
his  private  life;  and  his  last  drama,  "TuAmor  o  la  muerte-' 
(Thy  love  or  death),  is  in  some  sense  a  prophecy  of  what  was 
to  come.  An  intrigue  with  a  married  woman  was  terminated 
by  her  resolution  to  see  him  no  more,  and  the  unhappy  victim 
of  passion  closed  his  own  career  by  a  pistol-shot,  13th  February, 
1837,  leaving  a  wife,  a  son,  and  two  daughters.  A  list  of  his 
works  would  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  versatility  of  his  powers. 
Many  of  his  dramas  are  borrowed  from  the  French,  but  assuredly 
not  from  want  of  orig:nal  power.  He  had  in  hand  a  new  work 
entitled  "  Spain  from  Ferdinand  V.  to  Mendizabel,"  which 
might  have  exhibited  his  abilities  in  a  new  light.  Among  the 
lamentations  which  were  poured  forth  over  the  grave  thus  pre- 
maturely opened  must  be  mentioned  the  verses  recited  by  Don 

Zorrilla,  then  aged  eighteen.  Larra's  works  have  been 
reprinted,  under  the  title  of  "  Obras  completos  de  Figaro,"  in 
Baudry's  collection  of  Spanish  authors. — F.  M.  W. 

LARREY,  Dominique  Jean,  Baron,  a  celebrated  French 
surgeon,  born  at  Beaudan  near  Bagneres  de  Bigarre  in  1766. 
In  17H2  he  was  appointed  surgeon-major  to  the  hospitals  of  the 
army  of  the  Rhine,  and  whilst  in  this  service  he  distinguished 
himself  by  inventing  the  "  ambulances  volantes"  which  have 
since  done  such  good  service  in  the  French  armies.  These 
ambulances  were  now  always  placed  in  the  van  of  the  army 

I  of  the  rear,  where  they  had  hitherto  been  stationed,  so 

that  the  wounded  could  receive  attention  immediately.     In  1796 

sent  fir  by  General  Bonaparte  to  organize  this  service 

army  of  Italy.     In  1798  he  embarked  with  the  general 

■  jit.     \]w  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  courage  and 
I  humanity  in  attending  to  the  wounded  on  the  field  of  buttle. 

pon  one  occasion  was  severely  wounded  himself.  At  the 
of  Aboukir,  for  his  great  coolness  and  courage  in  operating 
many  under  tire,  he  was  presented  by  Napoleon  with  a 
having  the  words,  Larrey  and  Aboukir,  engraved  upon  it. 
his  return  to  France  in  1802,  Larrey  was  named  by  the 
>nsul  surgeon-in-chief  to  the  consular  guard,  anil  was 
I  one  of  the  first  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  the  first  consul 
fficer  of  the  legion  of  honour.  In  the  campaigns 
many,  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Spain,  he  filled  the  office  of 

■  i -in  chief  to  the  imperial  guard.  In  all  these  campaigns 
' •  1  v  signalized  himself;  and  at  the  battle  of  Wagram  was 
:  Baron  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  1812  he  was  appointed 
m-in-chief  to  the   grand  army,  a  post  he  held  till  the 

abdication  of  Napoleon  in  1811.     Wishing  to  accompanj   the 
emperor  to   Elba,  he  received  from  Napoleon  the  reply — "Ton 
belong  to  the  army,  you  must  follow  it."     His  last  service  under 
>iti  was  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  where  he  was  wounded 
■ad  made  prisoner.     Lescued  from  his  captors  by  a  Prussian 
mrgeon,  he  was  taken  to  Blucher,  and  by  him  immediately 
I.     After  the  restoration  Larrey  was  appointed  surgeon- 
la-chief  to  the   garde  royale  at  Gros-Caillou,  and  afterwards 
ii  tn  the  Hopital  des  invalides.    He  died  in  1842.    Napo- 
leon always  held  Larrey  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  left  him  in 
bis  will  one  hundred  thousand  francs,  adding,  he  was  "  the  most 
virtuous  man  I  ever  met !"     Larrey  has  left  behind  him  many 
very  valuable  works  on  surgery,  and  one  of  the  brightest  names 
in  the  annals  of  his  profession. — W.  B-d. 

LARROQUE,  Matthieu  de,  one  of  the  most  accomplished 

protestant  theologians  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  of 

tinguished  family  at  Layrac,  near  Agen,  in  1619.     Having 

sarly  left  an  orphan,  his  relatives  sent  him  to  Montauban, 


where  he  studied  theology.  In  1613  he  entered  the  ministry, 
and  was  appointed  pastor  of  Pujols,  near  Agen;  but  the  syndic 
of  the  clergy  opposed  his  entrance.  This  took  him  to  Paris  to 
lay  his  case  before  the  government.  Though  successful  in  his 
appeal  he  did  not  return  to  his  flock;  for  the  Duchess  de  la 
TremoiUe  having  heard  him  preach  tit  Charenton,  was  so  pleased 
with  his  talents  that  she  offered  him  the  post  of  pastor  at  Vitro, 
which  he  accepted  and  held  for  almost  twenty-seven  years. 
During  this  period  he  composed  the  works  which  have  given 
him  a  place  among  the  first  French  controversialists.  He  had 
just  published  his  ••  Bistoire  de  I'Euchariste,"  which  is  properly 
regarded  asliis  best  production,  when  he  received  an  invitation 
to  Charenton  ;  but  the  government  opposed  his  appointment, 
although  the  deputy-general  Ruvigny  pleaded  his  cause.  He 
ultimately  accepted  a  call  to  Rouen,  where  he  continued  till  his 
death  in  L684.  Larroque's  learning  and  critical  powers  are 
apparent  in  his  many  works,  especially  his  "History  of  the 
Eucharist,"  his  remarks  on  Pearson's  Vindieia?,  and  his  three 
books  of  "  Adversaria  Sacra." — B.  H.  C. 

LASCARIS,  Andreas  Johannes,  a  learned  Greek  refugee, 
was  born  in  Bithynia,  near  the  river  Rhyndacus,  whence  he  is 
commonly  called  Rhyndacenus.  After  the  fall  of  Constantinople 
he  came  to  Florence,  where  he  obtained  the  patronage  of  Lorenzo 
de  Medici,  who  sent  him  into  Greece  to  collect  manuscripts  of 
classical  authors,  a  mission  which  he  executed  with  much  success. 
When  the  Medici  family  were  expelled  from  Florence  in  1498 
he  found  a  new  patron  in  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  who  invited 
him  to  Paris  to  teach  Greek.  Budaus  was  one  of  his  pupils. 
In  1503  Louis  XII.  employed  him  on  a  mission  to  Venice,  and 
in  that  city  he  remained  for  several  years  as  a  professor  of  his 
native  language  and  literature,  till  Pope  Leo  X.  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  the  Greek  college  at  Rome — an  institution  which 
he  had  suggested  to  Leo  for  the  education  of  noble  Grecian 
youths.  He  was  at  the  same  time  made  superintendent  of  the 
Greek  press,  in  which  capacity  he  brought  out  an  edition  of  the 
Scholia  on  Homer  in  1517,  and  of  the  Scholia  on  Sophocles 
in  1518.  In  1518  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  Frauds  I. 
to  return  to  France  ;  and  here  he  was  employed  along  with  his 
illustrious  disciple,  Budams,  in  forming  the  royal  library  of 
Fontainebleau.  Francis  also  sent  him  to  Venice  as  his  ambas- 
sador. He  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  in  Rome  in  1535, 
having  yielded,  in  repairing  thither  a  second  time,  to  the  urgent 
solicitations  of  Pope  Paul  III.  He  edited  splendid  editions  of 
the  Greek  Anthologia  and  of  Callimachus,  Florence,  1491:.  He 
was  also  the  reputed  author  of  a  volume  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Epigrams,  published  in  Paris  in  1527. — P.  L. 

LASCARIS,  Constantine,  of  the  same  family  as  the  pre- 
ceding, was  another  of  the  learned  refugees  to  whom  Western 
and  Central  Europe  was  indebted  for  the  revival  of  Greek  learn- 
ing in  the  fifteenth  century.  When  Constantinople  was  sacked 
by  the  Turks  in  1454  he  fled  into  Italy  and  found  an  honour- 
able aslyum  in  Milan,  where,  among  others,  he  taught  Greek  to 
Hippolyta,  daughter  of  Duke  Francis  Sforza,  who  afterwards 
became  the  wife  of  Alfonso,  duke  of  Calabria,  son  of  Ferdinand, 
king  of  Naples.  He  subsequently  taught  Greek  and  rhetoric  in 
Rome  and  Naples,  and  finally  settled  at  Messina,  where  he  was 
treated  with  great  distinction,  and  where  he  drew  numerous 
disciples  around  him,  among  the  rest  the  celebrated  Cardinal 
Bembo.  He  died  in  1493  at  an  advanced  age,  bequeathing  his 
valuable  library  of  MSS.  to  the  senate  of  Messina,  from  whose 
possession  they  were  afterwards  transferred  by  the  Spaniards 
to  the  Escurial.  His  Greek  Grammar,  published  at  Milan  in 
1476,  was  the  first  printed  Greek  book.  It  was  afterwards 
translated  into  Latin,  and  several  editions  of  it  in  this  form 
issued  from  the  Aldine  press  at  Venice. — P.  L. 

LASCARIS,  Tueodore,  Greek  emperor  of  Nice,  was 
born  about  1175.  He  was  descended  from  an  old  Byzantine 
family,  and  married  in  1198  Anna,  widow  of  Isaac  Comnenus, 
and  second  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Alexis  III.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  braver)-  and  ability  during  the  two 
sieges  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins  ;  and  when  the  enemy 
were  already  in  the  city  he  was  elected  emperor  by  the  soldiers 
and  the  citizens  in  1204.  But  it  was  too  late  to  repel  the 
besiegers,  and  Lascaris  and  his  wife  made  their  escape  during 
the  massacre  and  pillage  of  the  city,  and  took  possession  of 
Nice  in  Bithynia.  Here  he  rallied  round  him  a  small  body  of 
resolute  soldiers,  and  replanted  and  upheld  the  imperial  standard. 
He  had  numerous  enemies,  domestic  and  foreign,  to  contend  with, 
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ami  was  sometimes  victorious,  sometimes  unsuccessful;  but  he 
ultimately  triumphed  over  all  opposition,  and  preserved  a  frag- 
ment of 'the  empire,  from  the  hanks  of  the  Mseander  to  the 
suburbs  of  Nicomedia,  and  at  length  of  Constantinople.  He 
died  in  1222,  after  a  reign  of  eighteen  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son-in-law,  John  Ducas  Vataces. — J.  T. 

LAS  CASAS,  Babtolommeo  de,  renowned  as  the  friend 
of  tli,  bnerican  Indians  at  the  period  of  the  Spanish 

conquests,  was  born  in  Seville  in  1171.  His  father,  Antonio, 
•  noble  rank,  and  was  one  of  the  companions  of  Columbus 
in  the  discovery  of  the  New  World.  He  was  educated  for  the 
priesthood  at  the  university  of  Salamanca,  where  he  had  for  his 
attendant  a  young  American  Indian  whom  his  father  had  brought 
with  him  from  the  West  Indies:  and  he  gave  the  earliest  sign 
of  his  sympathy  and  compassion  for  the  poor  aborigines  of  the 
West— whom  his  countrymen  had  already  begun  to  oppress 
with  the  greatest  cruelty — by  restoring  his  young  servant  to 
libcrtv  and  sending  him  home  to  his  native  island  with  rich 
presents.  Soon  after  this,  which  occurred  in  1498,  he  wrote  his 
first  work  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  "  Principia 
qusedam  ex  quibus  procedendum  est  in  disputatione  ad  mani- 
festandam  et  defendendam  justitiam  Indorum."  Justice  to  the 
Indians  had  already  become  the  master  thought  of  his  soul,  and 
to  that  single  aim'he  had  resolved  to  devote  the  whole  energies 
of  his  life.  His  life  proved  a  long  one  ;  he  was  ninety-two  years 
when  he  died ;  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  he  lived 
and  laboured  for  no  other  object  than  to  do  good  to  the  Indians, 
by  converting  them  to  Christianity,  by  protecting  them  from 
cruelty  and  oppression,  and  by  pleading  for  them  indefatigably, 
with  tongue  and  pen,  before  the  sovereigns  and  councillors  and 
grandees  of  the  Spanish  nation.  His  first  visit  to  America  was 
in  1502,  when  he  went  in  the  train  of  Nicholas  de  Ovando, 
the  new  governor  of  St.  Domingo.  Here  he  had  a  near  view  of 
the  proceedings  of  his  countrymen  in  conquering  and  colonizing 
the  neighbouring  islands  and  mainland,  and  of  the  horrible 
cruelties  which  they  practised  upon  the  unoffending  aborigines, 
tally  after  the  death  of  Isabella  in  1504.  In  1509  the 
island  of  Jamaica  was  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword,  and 
the  population,  amounting  to  six  hundred  thousand  souls,  was 
reduced  to  less  than  two  thousand.  In  1511,  when  he  was  in 
Cuba,  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  atrocities  of  Velasquez,  and 
was  able  to  save  by  his  earnest  intercessions  one- and-twenty 
poor  sufferers  from  being  thrown  into  the  flames.  He  had 
taken  orders  the  preceding  year  in  St.  Domingo,  and  he  now 
sell  led  in  Cuba  as  parish  priest  of  the  new  colony,  having 
claimed  and  obtained  the  right  of  extending  his  spiritual  care  to 
the  natives,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  beloved,  and  who  requited 
his  noble  and  self-sacrificing  zeal  in  their  behalf  by  calling  him 
their  protector  and  their  father,  and  by  yielding  an  obedience  to 
his  wishes  and  counsels  which  they  refused  to  the  threats  and 
commands  of  armed  oppressors.  He  laboured  in  the  same  spirit 
in  Cumana  in  1521;  in  St.  Domingo  in  1524,  where  he  joined 
the  order  of  the  dominicans ;  in  Nicaragua  in  1525,  where 
he  founded  a  dominican  cloister;  and  afterwards  in  Guatemala, 
Peru,  and  Mexico,  which  he  successively  visited  as  a  missionary. 
Everywhere  he  brought  over  the  bishops  and  clergy  to  his 
humane  and  liberal  views — everywhere  he  gained  the  Indians 
to  Christ  by  the  power  of  persuasion  and  love — and  everywhere 
he  cither  prevailed  with  his  countrymen,  by  the  foree  of  his 
eloquence,  to  deal  justly  and  mercifully  with  the  conquered 
peoples,  or  visited  their  hard-hearted  cruelties  with  the  spiri- 
tual censures  of  the  church.  Charles  V.  showed  his  sense  of 
the  value  of  such  a  ministry  by  offering  him  the  rich  bishopric 
of  Cnzco  in  Peru,  but  Las  Casas  declined  it,  and  accepted  in  lieu 
of  it  the  poor  see  of  Chiapa,  where  he  hoped  to  be  more  useful, 
though  less  rich.  But  it  was  inevitable  that  a  work  and  mission 
like  his,  directed  against  the  selfishness  and  cruel  injustice  of 
conquerors  and  colonists,  should  stir  up,  everywhere  and  as  long 
as  he  lived,  the  most  angry  opposition,  and  that  this  hostility 
should  involve  him  in  great  and  ever- recurring  troubles.  Loud 
complaints  were  made  against  his  proceedings  from  time  to  time, 
and  he  was  again  and  again  denounced  to  the  emperor  as  a  dis- 
turber of  the  public  peace  and  an  unfaithful  subject  of  the  crown. 
To  defend  himself  against  such  attacks,  as  well  as  to  renew 
his  own  complaints  against  the  cruelty  and  oppression  of  the 
colonists,  he  was  obliged  to  undertake  numerous  voyages  to 
Spain,  and  to  appear  personally  before  the  emperor  or  his 
ministers.    Twelve  times  in  all  did  he  cross  the  Atlantic  on  these 


self-imposed  embassies  of  humanity,  and  on  all  occasions,  though 
powerfully  opposed,  with  more  or  less  success.  His  last  voyage 
was  undertaken  in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  and  being  unable 
at  such  an  advanced  age  to  return  to  America,  he  resigned  his 
bishopric  in  1551,  and  retired  to  end  his  days  at  Yalladolid. 
In  155G  he  was  still  able  to  plead  for  his  beloved  Indians  before 
Philip  II.,  the  new  king  of  Spain;  and  his  last  work  on  the 
same  subject  was  printed  only  two  years  before  his  death, 
which  took  place  at  Madrid  on  the  31st  of  July,  15G6.  His 
writings  were  numerous,  and  a  collection  of  the  most  of  them 
was  published  in  1552  ;  of  which  a  French  translation  by  J.  A. 
Llorcnte  appeared  in  Paris,  in  1823,  in  two  vols.  His  princi- 
pal work  was  ''Brevissima  Relation,"  &c,  containing  a  short 
history  of  the  Spanish  conquests,  which  was  translated  into 
several  languages,  and  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  mind 
of  Europe.  His  larger  history  of  the  same  events  remains  in  MS., 
in  which  the  narrative  is  brought  down  to  1520,  and  of  which 
the  historian  Herrera  has  made  diligent  use.  Some  doubts 
were  thrown  upon  the  trustworthiness  of  Las  Casas  as  a  nar- 
rator by  the  earlier  historians  of  America,  including  Raynal  and 
Robertson;  but  later  writers,  such  as  Prescott,  deem  him  worthy 
of  entire  credit  in  all  matters  which  fell  under  his  own  observa- 
tion, though  his  enthusiastic  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the  abori- 
gines disposed  him  to  be  too  easy  of  belief  in  what  was  reported 
to  him  by  others,  either  to  the  advantage  of  the  oppressed  or  to 
the  disadvantage  of  their  oppressors.  It  has  been  usual  also  to 
speak  of  him  as  the  first  who  counselled  the  introduction  of 
negro  slavery  into  Spanish  America.  This  is  a  mistake.  That 
wicked  system  had  been  br  gin  before  he  expressed  any  approval 
of  it ;  he  gave  that  approval  only  to  save  the  American  Indians 
from  being  reduced  en  masse  to  bondage,  and  he  lived  to  see  and 
acknowledge  the  unjustifiableness  of  purchasing  the  freedom  of 
some  by  the  ecforced  slavery  of  others. —  P.  L. 

LAS  CASES,  Emmanuel-Augustin  Dieudonne,  Marquis 
de,  a  French  historian,  one  of  the  companions  of  Napoleon  at 
St.  Helena,  was  born  near  Revel  in  Languedoc,  1700,  and  died 
at  Passy-sur-Seine,  loth  May,  1842.  He  first  entered  the  navy, 
and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar.  At  the  revolution  he 
took  the  side  of  his  order,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  emigrate. 
He  came  to  England,  and  served  in  the  expedition  to  Quiberon. 
He  returned  to  London,  supporting  himself  by  giving  lessons,  and 
by  the  publication  of  an  "Atlas,  Historical  and  Geographical." 
which  was  very  successful.  He  vainly  tried  to  procure  employ- 
ment under  the  empire  until  1809,  when  he  entered  Bernadotte's 
army  as  a  volunteer.  Napoleon  soon  found  out  his  good  qualities, 
and  made  him  his  chamberlain,  created  him  a  count  of  the  empire 
in  1811,  and  employed  him  in  inspecting  hospitals,  prisons,  naval 
ports,  &c.  In  1814  he  was  faithful  to  the  emperor,  and  would 
sign  no  document  in  his  capacity  of  member  of  council  of  state 
for  depriving  Napoleon  of  the  throne.  After  Waterloo  he  would 
not  quit  the  emperor,  but  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  share  bis 
fortunes.  He  acted  as  the  emperor's  mouth-piece  in  the  negotia- 
tions on  board  the  Belleropkon,  and  with  his  eldest  son  followed 
the  illustrious  exile  to  the  island  prison,  sparing  no  effort  to  alle- 
viate the  pains  of  his  captive  master.  At  night  he  jotted  down 
the  conversation  of  the  day,  and  to  that  we  are  indebted  for  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  thoughts  of  the  great  emperor. 
In  1816  he  was  sent  away  from  St.  Helena,  on  account  of  a  letter 
in  which  he  expressed  himself  too  strongly,  not  for  the  facts,  but 
for  the  governor,  on  the  treatment  of  Napoleon.  After  remaining 
some  time  at  the  Cape,  he  came  to  Europe,  and  under  Louis 
Philippe's  government  was  member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies 
for  St.  Denis.  His  work  is  entitled  "  Memorial  de  St.  Helene, 
ou  Journal  ou  se  trouve  consigne,  jour  par  jour,  ce  qu'a  dit  et 
fait  Napoleon  pendant  dix-huit  raois."  He  also  wrote  memoirs 
of  his  own  life. — P.  E.  D. 

LASCO,  Johannes  a,  or  more  properly  Laski,  a  distin- 
guished reformer,  was  born  at  Warsaw-  in  1499  of  a  noble 
family.  He  had  an  uncle,  John,  archbishop  of  Gnesen,  and 
eminent  both  as  a  statesman  and  a  writer,  who  died  in  1531< 
The  subject  of  this  notice  received  his  early  education  in  private, 
and  about  1524  set  out  with  a  view  to  visit  the  principal 
of  learning  in  the  Netherlands,  France,  and  Italy.  On  this  tour 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  some  of  the  leading  friends  of  the 
Reformation.  Probably  he  had  no  intention  of  abandoning  the 
Romish  church,  and  was  led  by  motives  of  curiosity  and  partial 
sympathy  to  confer  with  Erasmus  at  Louvain,  with  Luther  and 
Melancthon  at  Wittenberg,  and  with  Zwingle  at  Bash.     When  \ 
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he  had  been  absent  two  years  he  returned  home,  and  in  152G 
was  provost  at  Gnesen,  as  lie  was  afterwards  at  Lenczyc.  Some 
years  later  he  was  nominated  to  two  bishoprics  in  succession, 
but  his  religious  convictions  compelled  him  to  decline  them ; 
and  alter  laying  before  the  king  an  explanation  of  his  reasons, 
he  abandoned  his  family,  fortune,  and  country  for  the  sake  of 
liberty  of  conscience.  At  Basle  he  stood  by  his  friend  Erasmus, 
who  then  lay  upon  his  deathbed,  and  who  bequeathed  to  A  Lasco 
a  portion  of  his  library.  Subsequently  lie  resided  at  Louvain, 
where  he  married.  In  15-10  he  went  to  Emden,  where  In- 
remained  in  comparative  privacy  three  years,  after  which  he 
accepted  the  office  of  preacher,  and  superintendent  of  the 
churches  in  thai  district.  To  him  East  Friesland  is  indebted 
for  the  establishment  of  protestantism  on  the  principles  of  the 
Swiss  reformers.  He  was  invited  to  England  by  Cranmer  in 
1548,  and  on  his  arrival  spent  six  months  in  Lambeth  palace, 
when  he  returned  to  Emden.  But  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
foreign  protestants  in  London  led  to  negotiations,  which  ended 
in  his  coming  back,  and  founding  the  first  church  of  foreigners 
in  the  metropolis  of  England.  Edward  VI.  conceded  to  A  Lasco 
and  his  colleagues  the  church  of  the  Austin  Friars,  and  appointed 
him  the  first  superintendent.  The  labours  of  A  Lasco  were 
not  confined  to  his  office;  he  took  part  in  compiling  the  Prayer 
Book  and  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  other 
important  undertakings.  In  1553,  after  the  accession  of  Mary, 
he  obtained  permission  to  leave  the  country,  and  returned  to  the 
continent.  After  spending  some  time  in  Holland  and  Denmark, 
he  settled  again  at  Emden,  which  he  left  in  155G  to  visit  Poland. 
He  died  at  Pinczow  in  Poland  in  1560.  Many  of  the  facts  of 
his  life  are  uncertain,  and  few  of  his  writings  have  come  down  to 
us;  but  from  all  that  is  known  of  the  one  and  the  other,  it 
would  appear  that  he  never  swerved  from  his  integrity,  and  that 
he  was  held  in  honour  by  the  first  men  of  his  time. — B.  H.  C. 

LASSEN,  Christian,  the  eminent  oriental  philologist,  was 

born  at  Bergen   in   Norway  on  the  22nd  October,  1800.     His 

studies  were  begun  at  Christiania,  and  pursued  after  his  father's 

•  Heidelberg  and  Bonn.     At  Bonn  he  was  introduced  by 

Wilbelm  von  Schlegel  to  the  study  of  the  Indian  languages  and 

antiquities.      Under  Schlegel's  direction,  and  to  prepare  for  his 

edition  of  the  Ramayana,  one  of  the  great  Sanscrit  epics,  Lassen 

spent  three  years  in  London,  copying  and  collating  manuscripts 

at   the  India   lion  e,  and  no   doubt   enjoyed  the  assistance  and 

patronage  of  such  men  as  Colebrooke,   Wilkins,   Wilson,  and 

Other  distinguished    scholars.      At   Paris,   in    connection   with 

uf,  he  published  in   182C,  at   the  expense  of  the  Asiatic 

,  his  "  Essai  sur  le  Pali" — the  sacred  tongue  of  Buddhism 

in  Ceylon.     Returning  to  Bonn,  he  studied  Arabic  under  Frey- 

well-known  lexicographer,  and  next  year,  on  taking  his 

doctor's  degree,  he  published  as  a  thesis,  "  Commentatio  Geo- 

i  atque  Historica  de  Pentapotamia  Indica."     Then  he 

1    :an  to  teach  as  a  privat-docent  or  college  tutor,  becoming  in 

extraordinary,  and  in  1841  ordinary  professor,  of  the  old 
Indian  language  and  literature.     Along  with  Schlegel   he   pub- 
lished in  1829  31  an  edition,  with  notes,  of  the  "  Hitopadesa," 
an  ancient  collection  of  fables;  in  1837  an  edition  of  ''Jaya- 
Gitagorinda" — a    collection    of    Sanscrit    lyrics    on    the 

tures  of  Krishna;  and  an  "  Anthologia  Sanscrita "  in 
His  "  Gyinnosophista,"  a  collection  of  documents  of 
Indian  philosophy,  had  appeared  in  1832;  and  in  1837  his 
"  Institutiones  Lingua:  Pracriticai."  The  Prakrit  is  a  dialect  of 
Sanscrit,  standing  to  it  much  as  the  Italian  does  to  the  Latin, 
and  Lassen's  was  the  earliest  work  on  its  idioms.  His  Indian 
antiquities — "Indische  Alterthuinskunde" — appeared  1844-01. 
Il-  bus  published  also  on  the  "Greek  and  Indoscytliian  Kings 
in  Bactria,  Cabul,  and  India ;"  and  on  the  "  Old  Persian  Cunei- 
form Writings."  In  1852  appeared  his  critical  edition  of  the 
text  of  a  portion  of  the  Vendidad,  one  of  the  four  books  of  the 
Zendavesta,  and  written  in  a  language  closely  allied  to  the  ancient 
Sanscrit.  To  the  various  learned  journals  of  the  country  Lassen 
has  liberally  contributed  many  useful  philological  articles,  as 
li  and  limber's  Cyclopaedia,  the  Indische  Bibliothek, 
and  the  Rheinische  Museum.  The  labours  of  Schlegel,  Lassen, 
Bopp,  Rosen,  Grimm,  Pott,  Bournouf,  Penan,  and  others,  have 
unlocked  the  treasures  of  Sanscrit  literature,  and  taught  us  the 
structural  connection  of  the  Indo-European  languages,  Sanscrit, 
Zend,  Greek,  Latin,  Teutonic,  Celtic,  and  Slavonic;  proving  that 
these  are  all  but  modifications  through  phonetic  decay  and 
other  changes  from  the  original  Aryan  type.— J.  E. 
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LASSO  or  LASSUS,  OklANPO  hi,  otherwise  Roland  hi; 
Lattke,  a  celebrated  musician,  a  native  of  Mors  in  Hainault, 
born  in  the  year  1520,  was  the  contemporary  of  Cipriani 
and  much  resembled  him  in  genius,  abilities,  and  reputation. 
Orlando  not  only  spent  many  years  of  his  life  in  Italy,  but  had 
his  musical  education  there;  having  been  carried  thither  sur- 
reptitiously when  a  child  on  account  of  his  fine  voice.  The 
historian  Thuanus,  who  has  given  Orlando  a  place  among  the 
illustrious  men  of  his  time,  tells  us  that  it  was  a  common 
practice  for  young  singers  to  be  forced  away  from  their  parents, 
and  detained  in  the  service  of  princes;  and  that  Orlando  was 
Carried  to  .Milan,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  by  Ferdinand  Gonzagp. 
Afterwards  when  he  was  grown  up,  and  had  probably  lost  his 
voice,  he  visited  Pome,  where  he  taught  music  during  two 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  travelled  through  different 
parts  of  Italy  and  France  with  Julius  Caesar  Brancaccio,  and  at 
length  returning  to  Flanders,  rcsmed  many  years  at  Antwerp. 
In  1557  Albert  V.,  surnamed  the  Generous,  duke  of  Bavaria, 
invited  him  to  take  up  his  residence  at  his  court.  This  offer  was 
all  the  more  flattering  that  he  was  requested  to  bring  with  him 
from  the  Netherlands — at  that  time  the  very  hot-bed  of  musicians 
— a  number  of  the  most  distinguished  artists.  On  his  arrival 
at  Munich,  being  anxious  to  justify  the  reputation  which  had 
preceded  him,  he  distinguished  himself  no  less  by  his  learning 
and  the  beauty  of  his  musical  compositions  than  by  his  gaiety 
and  wit;  and  as  a  reward  for  these  endeavours  to  please,  he 
received  not  only  the  friendship,  but  the  hand  of  a  lady  of  the 
court,  Pegina  Weekings,  whom  he  married  in  1558,  the  year 
after  he  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Munich.  In  1502  Duke 
Albert  appointed  him  master  of  his  chapel,  the  choir  of  which 
was  at  that  time  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  very  finest  in 
Europe,  and  which  consisted  of  no  less  than  ninety-two  of  the 
most  distinguished  musicians  of  the  age,  men  of  all  countries, 
namely,  twelve  basses,  fifteen  tenors,  thirteen  counter-tenors, 
sixteen  boys,  six  castrati,  and  thirty  instrumentalists.  The  fame 
of  Lassus  was  now  spread  throughout  all  Europe,  and  "the  prince 
of  musicians,"  as  he  was  styled  by  his  contemporaries,  was 
overwhelmed  with  marks  of  favour  from  the  most  distinguished 
sovereigns  and  princes  of  the  continent.  In  1571  he  received 
an  invitation,  accompanied  with  the  promise  of  great  emoluments, 
from  the  king  of  France,  Charles  IX.,  who,  having  issued  his 
letters  authorizing  the  establishment  of  an  academy  of  music,  is 
supposed  to  have  invited  Lassus  to  his  court  with  the  view  of 
consulting  with  him  as  to  the  means  of  making  this  newly- 
founded  institution  most  effective.  He  had,  however,  scarce!}  set 
foot  in  France  when  that  monarch  died,  an  event  which  deter- 
mined him  to  retrace  his  steps  towards  Munich  with  all  possible 
despatch.  The  duke  received  him  with  open  arms,  restored  him 
to  all  his  appointments,  and  by  an  act  secured  to  him  an  income 
of  four  hundred  florins  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.,  unsolicited,  created  him  on  the  Gth  of  April, 
1574,  a  knight  of  St.  Peter  of  the  golden  spur,  and  he  was 
installed  with  all  the  honour  and  ceremonies  observed  on  such 
occasions.  In  the  following  October  Duke  Albert  died.  His 
successor,  William  V.,  surnamed  the  Pious,  not  only  extended  to 
Lassus  the  same  patronage  and  friendship  as  his  predecessor,  but 
proved  equally  acceptable  to  the  musician,  who  was  wont  to  say 
— "  I  prefer  a  master  who  is  a  connoisseur  to  all  those  who  are 
but  amateurs."  In  drawing  this  notice  to  a  close,  we  regret  to 
say  that  a  (loud  obscured  the  latter  days  of  this  great  composer's 
life,  which  had  been  of  an  activity  and  productiveness  which  we 
can  scarcely  imagine.  The  mind  which  had  produced  so  many 
works — masses,  magnificats,  passiones,  motets,  psalms,  &c,  in 
number  said  to  exceed  two  thousand — having  been  strained 
beyond  its  powers,  at  length  gave  way.  Orlando  did  not.  how- 
ever, long  survive  the  loss  of  his  reason.  He  died  in  1505,  and 
was  interred  in  the  church  of  the  Franciscans  at  Munich. 
a  splendid  monument,  now  removed,  1  ut  happily  rea  ued  from 
destruction,  marked  the  resting-place  of  the  phoenix  of  musi- 
cians—  "  Hie  ille  est  Lassus,  lassum  qui  recreat  orbem." — E  F.  R 

LASSO,  RUDOLPH  vox,  a  musician,  eldest  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  in  Munich,  was  organist  to  Duke  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria.  In  conjunction  with  Ferdinand  Lasso,  his  brother,  be 
collected  and  arranged  the  Latin  works  of  his  father,  which 
after  his  death  were  published  under  the  title  of  "  Magnui 
Musicnm,  Orlando  de  Lasso,"  fee.,  Munich.  1604.- — E.  F.  K. 

LATHAM,  John,  an  English  physician  and  naturalist,  born 
in    1740.      He   was   educated    at    Merchant    Tailors'    .<chool; 
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Btudied  anatomy  under  Dr.  William  Hunter;  and  completed  his 
medical  studies' at  the  various  schools  and  hospitals  in  London. 
In  17(13  he  commenced  business  as  a  general  practitioner  at 
Dartford,  where  he  had  an  extensive  practice,  and  acquired  a 
considerable  fortune.  In  L795  he  received  the  honour  of  M.D. 
from  Erlangen,  and  in  1796,  after  thirty-three  years  of  assiduons 
practice,  retired  to  Romsej  in  Hampshire.  From  some  cause  or 
other  he  lost  a  great  part  of  his  fortune,  ami  then  retired  to  the 
house  of  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  X.  Wickham,  at  Winchester.  He 
died  in  1837  at  the  age  of  ninety-seven.  At  an  early  age  Latham 
showed  a  great  taste  for  the  study  of  natural  history,  and  formed 
a  large  collection  of  birds.  In  1771  he  had  become  the  corre- 
spondent  of  Pennant,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Sir  A.  Lever,  fee.,  and 
assisted  the  latter  in  arranging  his  museum.  In  1781  he  com- 
menced the  publication  of  his  "General  Synopsis  of  Birds," 
which  he  completed  in  17*7,  the  plates  being  all  etched  by 
himself  from  specimens  prepared  and  stuffed  by  his  own  hands. 
In  Is-.' I  he  began  his  larger  work,  the  "General  History  of 
Birds;"  and,  though  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  he  was 
to  retouch  the  plates  which  he  had  previously  etched  for  his 
ris.  Though  best  known  by  these  ornithological  works, 
Latham  was  the  author  of  excellent  medical  papers. — W.  B-d. 
LATIMER,  Hi/GH,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  English 
refonners,  was  born  at  Thurcaston  in  Leicestershire  in  the  year 
1490,  some  say  1491.  His  father  was  a  yeoman  with  a  "  farm 
of  three  or  four  pounds  by  the  year  at  the  uttermost,"  on  which, 
according  to  his  son's  account,  he  plentifully  maintained  "  half  a 
dozen  men,"  sent  the  young  Hugh  to  school,  married  his  sisters 
'•with  five  pounds,  or  twenty  nobles  a  piece,"  and  moreover, 
"  kept  hospitality  and  gave  alms  to  the  poor."  Trained  up  in 
a  happy  country  home,  Latimer  retained  something  of  the 
yeoman  and  rustic  all  his  days.  He  was  taught  by  his  father 
all  manly  exercises,  and  especially  the  use  of  the  cross-bow — 
"God's  gift  to  the  English  nation  above  all  other  nations " — 
"  how  to  draw,  how  to  lay  his  body  on  the  bow,  and  not  to  draw 
with  strength  of  arms,  as  other  nations  do,  but  with  the  strength 
of  the  body."  About  fourteen  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  proved  a  diligent  and  able  student.  In  1509, 
whilst  yet  an  undergraduate,  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  Clare  Hall; 
in  the  following  January  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  that  of  M.A.  in  July,  1514.  Up  to  this  time,  and 
some  time  after  this,  he  continued  an  adherent,  and  even  a  zealous 
adherent  of  the  old  faith — "I  was  as  obstinate  a  papist,"  he 
says,  "as  any  in  England."  Soon  after  this,  however,  he  came 
under  the  influence  of  Bilney,  who  had  already  from  his  inde- 
pendent study  of  the  Greek  Testament  imbibed  the  reformed 
doctrines.  Bilney  had  marked  the  zeal  of  the  young  Romanist, 
especially  on  the  occasion  of  his  taking  the  degree  of  bachelor 
in  divinity,  when  he  lectured  against  Melancthon  and  his 
opinions.  He  sought  his  company,  and  by  his  private  confes- 
sions of  his  own  views  and  feelings,  awakened  a  new  spirit  in 
Latimer.  "So  from  that  time  forward,"  he  says,  "I  began  to 
smell  the  word  of  God,  and  forsook  the  school  doctors  and  such 
fooleries."  "  Whereas  before,"  adds  Fox,  "he  was  an  enemy,  and 
almost  a  persecutor  of  Christ,  he  was  now  a  zealous  seeker  after 
him."  Latimer  now  began  to  advocate  the  new  doctrines  in 
Cambridge,  with  the  same  energy  that  he  had  espoused  the  old 
ones.  "He  preached  mightily  in  the  university,  day  by  day, 
both  in  English  and  ad  clerwn,  to  the  great  admiration  of  all 
men,  who  aforetime  had  known  him  of  a  contrary  severe  opinion." 
'flic  result  of  Latimer's  preaching  was  greatly  to  excite  the 
doctors  and  monks  at  Cambridge,  "who  flocked  against  Mr. 
Latimer  on  every  side."  Many  were  touched  by  his  stirring 
words,  and  '-brought  from  their  evil  works,  as  pilgrimage  and 
setting  up  of  candles,  unto  the  work  that  God  commanded 
expressly  in  bis  holy  scripture,  and  to  the  reading  and  study  of 
God's  word."  The  date  of  Latimer's  conversion  is  supposed  to 
1«-  about  1521.  His  activity  became  so  obnoxious  to  "divers 
papists  in  the  university,"  that  they  made  a  "grievous  com- 
plaint" against  him,  and  he  was  summoned,  first  before  the 
bishop  of  Ely,  and  then  before  Wolsey,  who  held  a  conference 
with  him,  detailed  in  Strype's  Memorials,  and  dismissed  him 
with  permission  to  preach  Buch  doctrines  as  be  represented  be 
alone  preached.  "If  the  bishop  of  Ely  cannot  abide  such 
doctrine,"  were  Wolsey's  emphatic  words  of  parting,  "you  -ball 
have  my  license,  and  preach  it  unto  his  beard,  let  him  say  wdiat 
be  will."  Some  time  after  this,  he  is  believed  to  have  preached 
his  two  remarkable  sermons  "On  the  Card" — the  earliest  of  his 


sermons  we  possess,  and  in  some  respects,  the  most  singular 
from  their  quaint,  and  keen,  and  plain  exhortations.  When 
Henry  VIII.  began  to  get  uneasy  as  to  his  matrimonial  con- 
nection with  Catherine  of  Arragon,  and  appealed  to  the 
universities  on  the  subject,  at  the  instance  of  Cranmer  Latimer 
was  one  of  the  divines  appointed  to  examine  into  the  lawful- 
ness of  the  connection.  His  decision  in  the  king's  favour  was 
the  means  of  introducing  him  to  Henry,  and  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  royal  chaplains  in  1530.  In  the  following  year 
he  received  also  from  the  king  the  living  of  West  Kington  in 
Wiltshire.  His  reforming  activity  in  this  parish,  as  formerly 
in  the  university,  raised  up  a  host  of  enemies  against  him, 
and  he  was  summoned  before  convocation,  and  compelled  to 
make  certain  retractations,  the  exact  force  of  which  has  been 
disputed.  At  length,  however,  on  the  accession  of  his  friend 
Cranmer  to  the  primacy,  Latimer  was  made  bishop  of  Worcester 
in  1535  ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  opened  convocation  with 
two  memorable  sermons,  in  which  he  inveighed  strongly  against 
abuses  in  the  church  and  advocated  reformation,  that  it  might 
be  saved  from  destruction.  He  continued  in  his  bishopric, 
labouring  to  secure  such  reforms  as  he  felt  urgent,  till  the  year 
1539  ;  when  Henry  gave  himself  to  the  side  of  the  reaction 
headed  by  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  the  party  of  the  nationalists,  as 
they  have  been  recently  called  in  our  historical  literature.  The 
result  of  this  was  the  passing  of  six  articles,  rendering  it  penal 
to  deny  the  characteristic  doctrines  of  Romanism,  and  undoing  the 
work  of  the  fourteen  articles  passed  in  the  year  1536.  Latimer 
resigned  his  bishopric,  and  entered  into  privacy.  He  was  soon 
sought  out,  however,  and  "  molested  and  troubled "  by  the 
bishops ;  and  in  1546,  before  the  close  of  Henry's  reign,  he  was 
cast  into  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  till  the  new  reign.  On 
the  accession  of  Edward  he  was  restored  to  liberty,  and  again, 
and  more  vigorously  than  ever,  resumed  his  preaching.  His 
sermons  during  the  whole  of  Edward's  "blessed"  reign,  became 
one  of  the  chief  impulses  of  the  Reformation,  that  then  rapidly 
advanced.  Latimer,  however,  was  content  with  the  influence 
which  he  thus  exercised  as  a  preacher,  and  refused  to  be 
reinstated  in  his  bishopric,  although  its  offer  was  made  to  him 
at  the  generous  instance  of  the  house  of  commons.  His  weak 
health,  and  disinclination  for  state  affairs,  no  doubt  led  him 
to  decline  so  flattering  an  offer.  He  not  the  less,  but  all  the 
more,  laboured  to  spread  the  light  of  gospel  truth  throughout 
England ;  preaching  incessantly,  now  in  London,  now  in  Lincoln, 
now  before  the  young  king  in  Whitehall  Gardens,  as  the  well- 
known  picture  represents  him,  and  now  before  the  duchess  of 
Suffolk  at  Stamford.  On  the  lamented  death  of  Edward  he 
was  imprisoned,  first  in  the  Tower,  and  then  at  Oxford,  along 
with  Cranmer  and  Ridley.  After  various  delays  he  was  tried 
and  condemned  to  the  stake.  Fox  gives  a  pitiful  and  touching 
account  of  his  appearance  before  his  persecutors,  wearing  "  an 
old  threadbare  Bristol  frieze  gown  girded  to  his  body  with  a 
penny  leather  girdle,  his  Testament  suspended  from  his  girdle  by 
a  leather  sling,  and  his  spectacles  without  a  case  hung  from  his 
neck  upon  his  breast."  He  suffered  along  with  Ridley,  16th 
October,  1535,  "without  Bocardo  gate,"  on  a  spot  opposite 
Balliol  college,  now  marked  by  a  splendid  martyrs'  monument. 

Latimer's  character  excites  our  admiration  by  its  mixture  of 
simplicity  and  heroism.  He  is  simple  as  a  child,  and  yet  daring 
for  the  truth,  without  shrinking  or  ostentation.  He  is  more 
consistent  than  Cranmer,  more  tolerant  than  Ridley,  if  less 
learned  and  polished  than  either.  His  sermons  are  rare  speci- 
mens of  vigorous  eloquence,  which  read  fresh,  and  vivid,  and 
powerful  now,  after  three  centuries.  The  humorous  Saxon  scorn 
and  invective  with  which  he  lashes  the  vices  of  the  time  are. 
perhaps,  their  most  noted  characteristics;  but  they  are  abo 
remarkable  for  their  clear  and  homely  statements  of  christian 
doctrine,  and  the  faithfulness  with  which  they  exhibit  the  simple 
ideal  of  the  christian  life,  in  contrast  to  all  hypocrisies  ami  pre- 
tensions of  religion.  In  all  things — in  his  sermons,  in  his  reforms, 
in  his  character — Latimer  was  eminently  practical.  He  con- 
tended for  no  novelty  of  doctrine  or  ecclesiastical  polity,  but  for 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  old  truth  of  the  Church  of  England 
before  it  was  overlaid  by  Romish  error,  and  its  ancient  simplicities 
before  it  yielded  to  the  spirit  of  avarice  and  the  pride  of  power. 
He  is  not  memorable,  like  Luther  or  Calvin,  for  the  superiority 
of  his  intellectual  abilities  and  the  story  of  his  character ;  but 
he  is  truly  great  in  the  simplicity,  honesty,  and  pure-minded  ' 
evangelical  energy  of  his  labours  and  life. — T. 
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LATIMER,  William,  an  Englishman  who  claims  the  honour 
of  having  been  one  of  the  restorers  of  classical  learning  in  this 
country,  was  born  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
He  studied  at  Oxford,  and  became  fellow  of  All  Souls  in  1489, 
after  which  he  went  to  Padua,  where  he  greatly  improved  his 
acquaintance  with  ancient  literature.  On  his  return  he  took 
his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1513,  and  was  appointed  tutor  of  Reginald 
Pole,  afterwards  cardinal,  to  whose  influence  he  was  indebted 
for  two  livings  in  Gloucestershire,  and  a  Salisbury  prebend. 
While  at  Oxford  he  taught  Greek  to  Erasmus,  whom  he  subse- 
quently assisted  in  bringing  out  the  second  edition  of  his  Greek 
Testament,  lie  was  considered  an  able  theologian,  and  well 
in  almost  all  departments  of  learning ;  but  none  of  his 
writings  are  known,  except  a  few  letters  to  Erasmus.  He  died 
at  an  advanced  age  in  1545. — B.  H.  C. 

LATREILLE,  Pierre  Andkk,  a  distinguished  French  cnto- 
ist,  was  born  at  Brives  in  17G2.  When  quite  young  he 
was  taken  to  Paris  by  the  Baron  d'Espagnac,  governor  of  the 
Hotel  des  invalides,  and  placed  in  the  college  of  Cardinal  Lemoine, 
to  be  educated  for  the  church.  Here  having  exhibited  a  taste 
for  natural  history,  he  soon  made  the  friendship  of  the  cele- 
brated Haiiy,  who  at  that  time  was  a  professor  in  the  college. 
In  lT.Sb'  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  soon  afterwards  retired  to 
Brives,  where  for  two  years  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  time  to  the 
study  of  insects.  On  returning  to  Paris  in  1788  he  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  Fabricius,  Olivier,  and  Bosc,  all  men  distinguished 
for  their  great  entomological  knowledge.  In  1791  Latreille  com- 
municated a  paper  on  the  hymenopterous  insects  of  France  to  the 
Natural  History  Society  of  Paris,  which  procured  him  the  title  of 
corresponding  member  of  that  society,  as  well  as  of  the  Linnsean 
Society  of  London.  He  contributed  also  about  that  time  various 
memoirs  on  entomological  subjects  to  the  Encyclopedic  Metko- 
ili'jur.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  he  became  involved 
in  its  persecutions,  and  was  forced  to  flee  from  Paris.  Arrested 
as  an  ecclesiastic  at  Brives,  he  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Bordeaux, 
confined  in  a  fortress  there,  and  sentenced  to  be  transported  to 
Cayenne.  The  physician  of  the  prison  was  one  day  struck  by 
the  attentive  manner  in  which  Latreille  was  contemplating  some 
object  on  the  wall.  Asking  what  it  was  that  so  engaged  his 
notice,  the  poor  prisoner  replied — "  C'est  un  insecte  tres  rare." 
This  little  discovery  was  soon  brought  to  the  notice  of  two 
naturalists  of  Bordeaux,  Bory  St.  Vincent  and  D'Argelas,  who 
interested  themselves  in  favour  of  the  young  entomologist,  and 
procured  his  liberty.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1798,  and  through 
the  recommendation  of  Lacepe^de,  Lamarck,  Cuvier,  and  Geof- 
i.  Hilaire,  he  obtained  employment  in  the  museum  of  the 
Jardin  des  plantes,  being  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  collec- 
tion of  insects.  When  Lamarck  became  blind  and  unable  to 
.  Latreille  was  named  assistant  professor,  and  continued 
rck'8  lectures  on  the  invertebrata  till  his  death  in  1829. 
Being  nominated  his  successor  in  the  chair  of  zoology,  and 
having  then  reached  his  sixty-seventh  year,  he  remarked — "  On 
>;e  du  pain,  quand  je  n'ai  plus  de  dents  !"  He  died  in 
Paris  in  1833,  aged  seventy.  Latreille  is  the  author  of  several 
valuable  work-,  but  his  greatest  are  the  "  Genera  Crustaceomm 
et  Insectorum,"  and  that  portion  of  Cuvier's  Regne  Animal  which 
contains  the  "  [nsects  and  Crustacea."  The  system  of  arrange- 
idopted  in  this  work,  is  pronounced  by  Swainson  to  be 
■  i ■  'st  elaborate  and  the  most  perfect  in  its  details  that  had 
been  then  given  to  the  world."  "Latreille,"  he  continues,  "by 
the  almost  unanimous  consent  of  naturalists,  stood  at  the  head 
"t  the  science  of  entomology  in  his  own  and  other  countries, 
lie  deserved  this  place  by  his  knowledge  of  both  the  external 
and  the  internal  organization  of  insects,  and  by  his  acquaintance 
with  their  habits  and  manners." — W.  B-d. 

LAUD,  William,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  the  son  of 
a  clothier  at  Beading,  where  he  was  born,  7th  October,  1573. 
the   free  school  of  his  native  town  he  passed  in  1589 
rolnfs  college,  Oxford,  where  he  became  first  a  scholar; 
in  1593,  a  fellow;  somewhat  later  a  reader  in  grammar; 
fter  he  had  taken  orders  a  lecturer  in  theology.    As  early 
!|l  he  revealed  his  divergence  from  the  theological  and 
istical  principles  which  had  prevailed  in  the  Church  of 
id  since  the  Reformation,  by  declaring  in  one  of  his  lec- 
tures that  the  Church  of  Rome  had  previous  to  that  event  been 
the  true  visible  church  of  Christ  on   earth  ;   and  in  the  theses 
which  he  defended  in  1604  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  divinity, 
he  maintained  against  the  puritans  the  necessity  of  baptism  as 


the  vehicle  of  regeneration,  and  the  necessity  of  the  episcopate 
to  the  existence  of  a  true  church.  These  views  excited  great 
opposition  in  Oxford,  and  even  drew  upon  him  a  formal  censure 
from  the  university,  which  was  then  presided  over  by  George 
Abbot,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  1608  he  was 
made  D.D.,  and  became  chaplain  to  Dr.  Neile,  bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, who  not  only  gave  liiin  several  parochial  benefices  in  suc- 
cession, but  introduced  him  to  the  king.  James  I.  was  now, 
from  a  professed  presbyterian  and  contemner  of  the  English 
liturgy,  which  he  had  once  spoken  of  to  his  Scottish  subjects  as 
an  ill-said  mass,  become  a  high  Anglican  churchman,  and  Land 
was  a  theologian  entirely  to  his  mind.  He  rose  rapidly  in  royal 
favour,  and  though  for  several  years  his  influence  at  court 
was  powerfully  counteracted  by  Archbishop  Abbot  and  Lord- 
chancellor  Ellsmere,  this  did  not  hinder  his  being  made  in  1G11 
a  royal  chaplain,  and  in  1G1G  dean  of  Gloucester.  Nor  was 
Ellsmere  as  chancellor  of  Oxford  more  successful  in  preventing 
his  elevation  in  the  university,  for  in  1611  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  St.  John's.  In  truth,  the  influence  and  power  of  both 
these  high  functionaries  were  rapidly  waning  before  those  of 
the  new  favourite,  and  it  became  more  and  more  plain  that  Laud 
was  destined  to  rise  to  the  highest  place  both  in  the  church  and 
the  councils  of  the  state.  When  James  visited  Scotland  to  carry 
out  his  cherished  scheme  of  imposing  the  system  of  the  church 
of  England  upon  that  kingdom,  he  took  Laud  along  with  him  ; 
and  the  adoption  of  the  articles  of  Perth  was  in  part  owing  to 
the  influence  and  persuasions  of  the  high-church  dean.  His 
promotion  proceeded  rapidly.  On  his  return  from  Scotland 
he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  in  1621  bishop 
of  St.  David's.  It  was  now  that  he  began  to  give  fidl  scope 
to  his  favourite  views.  His  Visitation  Articles  of  1G22  were 
a  declaration  of  war  against  puritanism ;  and  enforced  the 
restoration  in  his  diocese  of  all  church  decorations  and  arrange- 
ments anciently  in  use,  which  had  not  been  expressly  abolished 
by  ordinance  since  the  Reformation.  Pictures,  candelabra, 
rich  altar  hangings  and  painted  windows,  were  again  to  be  seen 
in  the  churches  of  South  Wales ;  the  communion  table  was 
turned  into  an  altar :  and  the  altar  was  separated  by  a  screen 
from  the  less  holy  parts  of  the  church.  Bowing  to  the  altar 
was  also  recommended,  if  not  enjoined ;  and  a  royal  order 
appeared,  procured  by  Laud's  influence,  strictly  forbidding  the 
clergy  to  preach  upon  the  subjects  of  predestination  and  election. 
It  was  evident  to  the  nation  that  the  church  was  now  to  be 
deprotestantized  both  in  doctrine  and  worship,  and  that  much  of 
the  work  of  King  Edward's  and  Queen  Elizabeth's  divines  was 
to  be  undone.  The  Romanists  began  to  conceive  new  hopes ; 
and  the  new  ecclesiastical  fashion  set  by  the  court  began  to 
produce  its  effects  upon  the  nobles  and  gentry,  in  the  form  of 
frequent  conversions  to  popery.  The  marquis  of  Buckingham 
himself,  the  king's  chief  favourite,  was  understood  to  be  in  some 
danger  of  going  over  to  Rome ;  and  Laud  was  appointed  by  the 
king  to  dispute  with  Fisher,  the  Jesuit,  in  the  presence  of  Villiers. 
He  showed  great  ability  in  the  discussion.  The  marquis  at 
least  was  convinced  by  his  arguments ;  and  his  manner  of 
putting  the  case  of  the  reformed  church  of  England  against 
Rome  has  always  been  highly  satisfactory  to  Anglican  divines  of 
the  same  school  as  himself.  His  disputation  with  Fisher  lays 
down  very  clearly  the  principles  which  he  held,  in  distinction 
both  from  Romanism  on  the  one  hand  and  from  puritanism  on 
the  other.  He  claimed  for  Anglicanism  the  glory  of  the  true 
via  media ;  but  it  is  enough  to  mention  that  he  rejected  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  of  justification,  and  substituted  for  it  the 
Roman  doctrine,  in  order  to  show  how  different  his  spirit  was 
from  that  of  Cranmcr  and  Jewel,  and  how  much  stronger  his 
recoil  from  puritan  protestantism  was  than  his  dislike  to  Rome. 
(In  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  in  March,  1625,  it  soon  be- 
came evident  that  Laud  was  even  a  greater  favourite  with  the 
new  monarch  than  he  had  been  with  the  old.  He  was  chosen 
to  officiate  at  the  coronation  in  preference  to  Bishop  \\  illiams 
of  Lincoln,  whose  puritanical  tendencies  had  brought  him  into 
disfavour;  and  soon  after  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  and  made  dean  of  the  chapel  royal  and  a  member 
of  the  privy  council.  When  Archbishop  Abbott  was  suspended 
from  his  functions,  Laud  was  one  of  five  bishops  intrusted  with 
the  administration  of  the  primacy ;  he  became  the  soul  of  the 
commission,  and  as  such  virtual  primate  of  the  realm.  Soon 
after  in  July,  1628,  he  was  elected  to  the  see  of  London.  After 
the  assassination  of  Buckingham  he  became  more  indispensable 
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than  i  ;  and  along  with  Wentworth,  earl  of 

Strafford,  with  whose  policy  of  "thorough"  he  was  quite  at  one, 
he  became  the  kings  chief  instrument  in  his  fatal  attempt  to 
Bet  up  and  establish  an  absolutism  both  in  church  and  state. 
In  May,  1633,  he  accompanied  Charles  to  Scotland,  where  he 
would  "have  introduced  at  once  the  English  liturgy  and  order 
if  he  had  not  been  overruled  by  the  Scottish  bishops,  who, 
understanding  better  than  he  the  feeling  of  the  nation,  advised 
that  it  would  be  safer  to  impose  upon  Scotland  a  service-book 
that  might  in  some  sense  be  called  her  own  than  the  prayer- 
book,  however  excellent,  of  her  "  auld  enemies  of  England." 
But  his  resolute  will  made  itself  felt  in  the  composition  of  this 
new  liturgy;  if  the  book  must  be  less  English,  it  should  also 
be  less  protestant ;  the  consecration  prayer  in  the  communion 
service  was  brought  as  near  as  possible  to  the  Roman  formula; 
benedictions  for  the  dead  and  other  suspicious  features  were 
introduced;  and  blinded  by  the  infatuation  which  has  so  often 
been  the  ruin  of  despotism,  Laud  and  his  misguided  master 
never  doubted  that  they  should  be  able  eitlier  to  corrupt  or  to 
coerce  the  conscience  of  a  whole  nation,  which,  since  the  days 
of  Knox,  had  never  abated  one  jot  in  its  hatred  and  abhorrence 
of  "  papistry "  and  all  "popish  dregs."  Soon  after  his  return 
from  Scotland,  on  the  4th  August,  1633,  Laud  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury;  and  on  the  same  day,  it  is  said,  he  had 
the  offer  of  a  cardinal's  hat.  He  declined  to  become  a  prince 
of  the  church  of  Rome ;  but  the  form  of  his  declinature  was 
mild  indeed.  "  He  felt  something  in  him  which  said  no,  so 
long  as  Home  was  not  otherwise  than  she  wTas."  What  a  feeble 
protest  in  the  mouth  of  a  protestant  archbishop !  How  much 
more  genuine  his  hatred  of  Geneva  than  of  Rome !  He  was 
now  at  the  pinnacle  of  powe.\  He  united  in  his  own  person 
many  of  the  principal  offices  of  church  and  state,  and  many 
high  places  which  he  could  not  fill  himself,  he  filled  with  his 
nominees  and  creatures.  He  was  a  member  of  the  high  com- 
mission and  the  star-chamber,  as  well  as  of  the  privy  council  ^ 
he  was  chancellor  of  Oxford  and  Dublin,  and  visitor  of  Cam- 
bridge; he  was  placed  in  all  the  commissions  intrusted  with  the 
management  of  the  treasury,  the  crown  revenues,  and  foreign 
affairs.  The  old  times  when  churchmen  monopolized  all  the 
power  of  the  kingdom  seemed  to  have  come  back  again — Laud 
was  a  second  Wolsey.  He  was  even  more  powerful  than  Wolsev, 
for  he  excited  less  envy  and  opposition  by  the  ostentatious  and 
invidious  display  of  power.  He  was  simple  and  almost  ascetic 
in  his  habits.  But  if  he  was  less  vain  and  sumptuous  than 
Wolsey,  he  was  also  less  placable  and  generous ;  he  was  cruel 
and  unrelenting  in  the  revenge  he  took  upon  his  enemies,  and 
the  shocking  severities  in  particular  which  he  procured  to  be 
inflicted  upon  Dr.  Alexander  Leighton  for  his  book  against 
bishops,  have  left  an  indelible  blot  upon  his  name  and  memory. 
The  story  of  his  sudden  fall  and  tragic  end  is  well  known  to 
every  reader  of  English  history,  and  need  not  be  here  dwelt 
upon.  When  the  Long  parliament  assembled  in  1C40,  it  became 
instantly  evident  that  his  life  was  doomed.  On  the  1st  of 
.March.  1641,  be  was  thrown  into  the  Tower,  and  there  he  lay 
for  three  years  before  his  cause  came  to  a  public  hearing.  On 
the  12th  of  March,  1644,  proceedings  began  in  the  house  of 
lords,  but  it  was  not  till  2nd  January,  1645,  that  sentence  was 
finally  given  against  him.  On  the  10th  of  the  same  month 
he  was  beheaded  on  Tower  hill,  and  he  died  with  a  composure 
and  dignity  becoming  his  character  as  a  christian  bishop.  His 
body  was  removed  in  1663  to  St.  John's  college,  Oxford.  His 
dying  words,  to  the  effect  that  only  his  zeal  for  the  church  had 
brought  him  to  the  scaffold,  need  not  be  denied.  But  his  zeal 
for  the  church  had  been  intemperate  and  fanatical.  It  had 
made  him  a  willing  instrument  of  royal  despotism,  and  a  chief 
agent  in  trampling  upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom. 
It  had  narrowed  his  understanding  and  poisoned  his  heart.  His 
devotion  was  sincere,  but  tinctured  with  asceticism  and  super- 
stition; and  his  morality,  though  pure  and  even  severe  in  the 
of  the  cloister,  was  grievously  deficient  in  the  social  qua- 
lities of  justice  and  compassion.  To  the  puritans  at  least,  he 
showed  himself  in  a  high  degree  both  unjust  and  unfeeling;  and 
to  pursue  and  put  down  the  puritans  was  the  great  aim  and 
business  of  his  life.  Nor  had  he  even  the  sinister  merit  of 
success  in  that  design.  In  1639  his  triumph  seemed  complete, 
for  in  that  year  the  bishops  reported  to  him  that  not  a  single 
nonconformist  was  to  be  found  in  all  the  dioceses  of  England. 
But  in  another  year  all  was  changed,  and  the  whole  fabric  which 


he  had  reared  up  with  so  much  labour  and  perseverance  fell  to 
the  ground.  He  had  undoubtedly  some  of  the  moral  qualities 
of  greatness — an  iron  will,  an  intrepid  spirit,  and  an  entire  devo- 
tion to  his  aims.  But  the  aims  which  he  chose  were  neither 
wise  nor  right.  He  was  blind  to  the  real  spirit  and  tendencies 
of  his  age  and  nation ;  and  persevering  in  an  impossible  and 
unrighteous  enterprise,  he  not  only  perished  himself,  but  involved 
in  the  same  ruin  both  the  monarch  and  the  church  of  his  devoted 
love.  But  withal  he  was  a  liberal  patron  of  learning  and 
scholars.  He  was  a  great  benefactor  of  the  university  of  Oxford; 
and  the  sumptuous  buildings  which  he  erected  there,  the  Arabic 
chair  which  he  founded,  and  the  numerous  valuable  manu- 
scripts which  he  presented  to  the  Bodleian  library,  still  remain 
to  attest  his  enlightened  and  munificent  concern  for  the  interests 
of  education  and  letters. — P.  L. 

LAUDER,  Sin  Johx,  Lord  Fountainhall,  a  distinguished 
Scottish  lawyer,  was  born  in  1646,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Sir  John  Lauder,  at  one  time  merchant  in  Edinburgh.  He  was 
sent  to  Leyden  to  prosecute  his  legal  studies  in  accordance  with 
the  custom  of  his  countrymen  at  that  period,  and  was  admitted 
to  practise  at  the  bar  in  1668.  He  began  immediately  to  record 
the  decisions  of  the  court  of  session  ;  and  to  his  labours  the 
profession  is  indebted  for  the  valuable  collection  entitled 
"  Fountainhall's  Decisions."  He  was  one  of  Argyll's  counsel  in 
1681,  and  along  with  the  others  was  called  before  a  committee 
of  the  privy  council,  and  censured  and  warned  on  account  of 
the  opinions  they  had  expressed,  that  the  earl's  explanation  of 
the  test  act  was  not  treasonable.  In  1685  Sir  John  was  chosen 
member  of  parliament  for  the  county  of  Haddington,  and  con- 
tinued for  more  than  twenty  years  to  discharge  his  legislative 
duties  with  mingled  prudence  and  independence.  He  offered  a 
decided  though  moderate  resistance  to  the  arbitrary  measures 
of  James  II.,  and  brought  himself  into  trouble  in  1686  by  his 
zealous  support  of  the  protestant  religion.  Shortly  after  the 
Revolution  he  was  appointed  a  lord  of  session,  with  the  title  of 
Lord  Fountainhall,  and  also  a  lord  of  justiciary.  In  1692  he 
was  offered  the  situation  of  lord  advocate,  but  declined  it  on  the 
ground  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  prosecute  the  authors 
of  the  Glencoe  massacre.  He  frequently  opposed  the  measures 
of  the  court,  and  voted  against  the  union  with  England.  The 
increasing  infirmities  of  age  soon  after  compelled  him  to  resign 
his  office,  and  he  died  in  September,  1722.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried, and  left  a  very  numerous  family.  Sir  John  was  a  pro- 
found lawyer,  a  man  of  considerable  learning  and  great  sagacity. 
His  MSS.  fill  two  folio  and  three  quarto  volumes.  A  selection 
from  his  Diary  was  published  in  1822,  under  the  title  of  "Chro- 
nological Notes  of  Scottish  Affairs  from  1680  to  1701."— J.  T. 

LAUDER,  Sir  Thomas  Dick,  Bart.,  a  descendant  of  the 
preceding,  was  the  only  son  of  Sir  Andrew  Lauder,  the  sixth 
baronet.  The  family  was  of  Norman  origin,  and  settled  in  Scot- 
land in  1  056.  They  were  hereditary  bailies  of  Lauderdale,  which 
derived  its  name  from  them.  One  of  the  family  was  the  friend 
of  Wallace;  another  fell  with  Sir  James  Douglas  in  Spain; 
third,  who  was  justiciary  of  the  country  north  of  the  Forth, 
fought  at  Halidon  in  1333  ;  a  fourth  was  bishop  of  Glasgow 
and  chancellor  of  Scotland  in  1423;  and  his  brother  was  bishop 
of  Dunkekl.  The  famous  stronghold  of  the  Bass  was  long  their 
chief  seat.  Sir  Thomas  was  for  a  short  time  an  officer  in  the 
79th  regiment.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  1820.  At  an  early 
period  he  contributed  several  papers  to  the  Annals  of  Philo- 
sophy, and  m  1818  drew  up  a  paper  on  "The  Parallel  Roads 
of  Glenroy,"  giving  a  correct  account  of  the  formation  of  these 
curious  pathways.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  contributors  to 
Blackwood's  Magazine;  he  drew  up  the  statistical  account  of 
the  county  of  Moray  for  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia  ;  and  pub- 
lished two  novels,  "Lochandhu"  and  the  "Wolf  of  Badenoch." 
His  best  work,  however,  is  his  account  of  the  "  Great  Floods  of 
August,  1829,  in  the  province  of  Moray  and  adjoining  districts" 
— a  most  vivid,  vigorous,  and  graphic  description  of  that  tre- 
mendous inundation,  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness.  He  also 
published  "  Highland  Rambles,  with  Long  Tales  to  Shorten  the 
Way,"  2  vols.  8vo ;  "  Legendary  Tales  of  the  Highlands," 
3  vols. ;  "  A  Tour  round  the  Coasts  of  Scotland ;"  "  A  Memorial 
of  the  Royal  Progress  in  Scotland,"  &c.  Sir  Thomas  married 
Miss  Cuming,  the  heiress  of  Relugas,  a  most  beautiful  property 
on  the  banks  of  Findhorn,  and  left  by  her  a  numerous  family. 
He  took  a  deep  interest  in  benevolent  and  patriotic  schemes, 
was  a  highly  popular  speaker,  and  was  greatly  beloved  for  his 
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worth,  amiability,  and  joyous  spirit.  Lord  Cockbum  says,  "  He 
was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  country  gentlemen.  He 
did  enough  to  attest  his  capacity  both  for  science  and  art  ;  and 
some  of  his  works  of  fiction  would  have  made  more  permanent 
impressions  than  they  have  done,  had  they  not  appeared  in  the 
immediate  blaze  of  those  of  Scott."  Sir  Thomas  was  secretary  to 
the  board  of  Scottish  manufactures  and  to  the  board  of  fishery, 
a  deputy-lieutenant  of  Haddingtonshire,  and  a  fellow  of  the  Koyal 
Society.     He  died  in  18-11  in  his  sixty-fourth  year. — J.  T. 

LAUDER,  William,  notorious  for  his  false  accusations 
t  Milton,  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  born  about  1710. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  While  a 
boy  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  one  of  his  legs.  He  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  application  to  study,  and  in  1734  taught 
the  humanity  class  for  Professor  Watt.  In  1739  he  published 
by  subscription  two  volumes  of  sacred  poetry,  entitled  "  Poetarnm 
Scotorum  Musae  Sacrae;"  and  about  the  same  time  he  brought 
out  an  edition  of  Johnson's  version  of  the  Psalms.  In  174.!  he 
was  master  of  a  school  at  Dundee;  but  some  years  afterwards 
emigrated  to  England,  where  in  1747  he  began  to  print  in 
re's  Magazine  his  papers  on  the  plagiarisms  of 
Milton.  These  he  collected,  and  in  1751  published  as  "An 
on  Milton's  Use  and  Imitation  of  the  Moderns  in  bis 
Paradise  Lost."  This  work  created  considerable  sensation  at 
the  time,  but  was  soon  answered  by  Dr.  Douglas,  who  convicted 
■  himself  of  forgery  and  imposture.  Xot  only  had  he 
-une  of  his  quotations,  but  he  had  borrowed  some  of  them 
from  Hogg's  Latin  version  of  Paradise  Lost,  under  the  names  of 
ius,  Staphorstius,  Taubmannus,  and  others.  Lauder  was 
compelled  to  subscribe  a  confession  which  Dr.  Johnson  dictated 
and  made  public,  the  doctor  having  himself  been  deluded  into 
writing  a  preface  and  postscript  to  Lauder's  book.  Not  content 
with  tins  exposure,  Lander  returned  to  the  attack  in  1754,  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "The  Grand  Impostor  Detected,  or  Milton 
convicted  of  forgery  against  King  Charles  the  First."  This  also 
was  refuted;  and  Lauder,  finding  himself  ruined  and  despised, 
went  to  Barbadoes,  where  he  died  in  1771. — B.  H.  C. 

LAUDERDALE,  John,  Duke  of,  was  born  May  24,  1616. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  John,  first  earl  of  Lauderdale,  and 
grandson  of  John,  first  Lord  Thirlstane,  brother  of  the  celebrated 
Maitland  of  Lethington. — (See  Maitlakd.)  He  received  an 
excellent  education,  and  made  great  proficiency  in  the  classics. 
He  was  carefully  trained  in  presbyterian  principles,  and  entered 
public  life  as  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  covenant.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  all  the  measures  of  the  presbyterian  party  in 
resisting  the  innovations  of  Charles  and  of  Laud,  and  in  negotiat- 
ing with  the  English  parliament.  He  had  a  seat  in  the  famous 
ly  of  divines  held  at  Westminster,  and  in  1644  was  one 
of  the  four  Scottish  commissioners  sent  to  negotiate  with  the 
king  at  Uxbridge.  When  Charles  took  refuge  in  the  Scottish 
camp,  Lauderdale  eagerly  pressed  him  to  accept  of  the  terms 
offered  him  by  the  Scots;  and  when  these  were  rejected,  he  was 
accused  of  having  been  deeply  concerned  in   the  surrender  of 

-  to  the  English  parliament.     In  1647  he  was  one  of  the 
i  commissioners  sent  to  persuade  the  king  to  sign  the 

t.     He  shortly  after  went  over  to  Holland,  and  remained 

there  till  165D,  when  he  accompanied  Charles  to  Scotland,  and 

seems  to  have  ingratiated  himself  wonderfully  with  the  young 

monarch.     He  took  part  in  the  ill-fated  expedition  into  England 

51,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Worcester. 

-  kept  a  close  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  other  places  of 
confinement,  for  nine  years,  and  was  not  released  until  the  arrival 

■  f  Monk  in  London  in  1660.     He  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to 

to  wait   upon   Charles,  whom   he  accompanied  to 

t  nation.     On  the  disgrace  of  Middleton  in 

md  of  Rothes  in  1667,  Lauderdale  was  made  secretary  of 

For  Scotland,  and  was  soon  after  nominated  president  of 

the  council,  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  extraordinary  lord 

i  >n,  lord  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  governor  of  Edinburgh 

The  whole  power  and  patronage  of  Scotland  was  placed 

in  his  hands.     To  gain  the  favour  of  the  king  and  court,  he 

became  a  most  merciless  persecutor  of  the.  covenanters ;  made 

ing  use  of  the  sword,  the  halter,  and  the  boot ;   and  was 

implicated  in  all  the  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  acts 

of  the  government  at  this  period.      In  1672  he  was  created 

Duke  of  Lauderdale  and  knight  of  the  garter,  and  two  years 

later  he  was  elevated  to  the  English  peerage  by  the  title  of  Earl 

of  Guildford,  and  obtained  a  seat  in  the  English  privy  council. 


He  was  a  member  of  the  infamous  Cabal,  and  was  probably  the 
most  dishonest  man  of  that  notorious  conclave.  After  the  over- 
throw of  the  cabal  government  he  still  remained  sole  minister 
for  Scotland,  and  carried  out  with  relentless  severity  the  savage 
measures  of  Charles  and  his  counsellors.  His  habitual  debauch- 
ery, too,  and  corruption,  exercised  a  most  deteriorating  influence 
on  his  character;  and  his  second  wife,  Lady  Dysart,  a  woman  of 
great  beauty,  spirit,  and  accomplishments,  but  venal,  rapacious, 
and  extravagant,  contributed  greatly  to  degrade  his  character 
and  government  in  public  estimation.  The  great  offices  of 
state  were  monopolized  by  his  creatures,  and  vast  sums  were 
extorted  from  the  nonconformists  to  supply  the  profusion  of  his 
duchess  and  satisfy  her  ravenous  greed  for  money.  His  arbitrary 
and  rapacious  conduct,  combined  with  his  sale  of  public  offices 
and  tampering  with  the  courts  of  law,  excited  a  strong  opposition 
against  him  in  the  parliament  and  the  country,  but  the  favour 
of  the  king  maintained  him  firmly  in  his  post.  His  grace  at 
length  lost  the  favour  of  the  duke  of  York,  who  thought  he 
had  not  shown  sufficient  energy  in  persecuting  the  covenanters. 
Increasing  disease  and  infirmity,  aggravated  by  intemperance, 
incapacitated  him  for  business;  and  in  July,  1682,  he  was 
deprived  of  all  his  offices  and  pensions.  He  closed  his  flagitious 
career  on  the  24th  of  August  following,  detested  by  the  nation, 
and  ill-used  even  by  his  haughty  and  rapacious  wife.  Lauder- 
dale was  a  man  of  great  natural  ability  and  extensive  learning. 
Bishop  Buraet  says  he  was  thoroughly  versant  not  only  in 
Latin,  but  in  Greek  and  Hebrew.  He  had  read  a  great  deal  of 
divinity,  and  almost  all  the  historians,  ancient  and  modern.  He 
was  haughty  beyond  expression;  abject  to  those  he  saw  he  must 
stoop  to,  but  imperious  to  all  others.  He  had  a  violence  of 
passion  that  carried  him  often  to  fits  like  madness.  He  fre- 
quently spoke  with  coarse  ribaldry  of  the  days  when  he  was  a 
covenanter  and  a  rebel ;  but  his  opinions  continued  unchanged, 
and  he  retained  to  the  day  of  his  death  his  preference  for  the 
presbyterian  system.  His  personal  appearance  was  extremely 
unprepossessing.  "  He  was  very  big,"  says  Burnet ;  "  his  hair  red, 
hanging  oddly  about  him;  his  tongue  was  too  big  for  his  mouth, 
and  his  whole  manner  was  rough  and  boisterous." — J.  T. 

LAUDOX,  Gideon  Euxst,  Baron  von,  a  famous  Austrian 
general,  was  of  Scotch  extraction,  and  was  born  in  Trolzen  in 
Livonia  in  1716.  He  entered  the  Russian  army  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Dantzic  in  1733,  and  after- 
wards served  three  campaigns  under  Count  Munich  against  the 
Turks.  But  having  been  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of 
preferment  he  changed  into  the  Austrian  service,  in  which  he 
gradually  attained  the  highest  rank  and  performed  many  bril- 
liant exploits.  His  most  important  services  were  performed 
during  the  Seven  Years'  war,  in  which  he  proved  himself  a  worthy 
antagonist  of  the  great  Frederick.  He  defeated  that  monarch 
in  the  great  battles  of  Hochkirchen,  14th  October,  1758 ;  Kun- 
nersdorff,  12th  August,  1759;  and  Landshut,  23d  June,  1760, 
which  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  the  important  fortress  of 
Glatz.  Schweidnitz  was  subsequently  taken  by  him,  October  1, 
in  a  night  attack  planned  and  executed  with  consummate  skill 
and  gallantry.  He  was  defeated,  however,  by  Frederick  at  the 
battle  of  Liegnitz,  15th  August,  1760.  At  the  peace  of  17G:j 
Laudon  was  rewarded  for  his  services  with  the  dignity  of  a  baron 
and  a  pension.  Three  years  after  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Aulic  council;  in  1777  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
equestrian  order  of  the  empire;  and  in  1778,  when  the  war  with 
Bavaria  broke  out,  he  was  made  field-marshal  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Austrian  army.  In  the  war  between  Turkey  and 
Austria  in  178s,  Marshal  Laudon  was  again  appointed  to  the 
chief  command,  and  took  the  important  fortress  of  Belgrade  by 
storm  in  1789.  As  a  reward  for  this  achievement  he  was 
appointed  generalissimo  of  the  whole  Austrian  army — an  honour 
which  had  been  conferred  on  no  person  since  the  time  of  Prince 
Eugene.  Laudon  died  in  1790.  The  most  striking  feature  in 
hi-  character  was  his  remarkable  presence  of  mind,  combined 
with  cool  and  daring  intrepidity. — J.  T. 

LAUNOI,  ,1i:an  DB,  a  voluminous  writer  on  thee' 
critical,  and  other  subjects,  born  in  Xormandy  in  1603  ;  died  at 
Paris  in  1678.  After  studying  for  some  time  at  Coutances,  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  in  1636  he  became  doctor  in  theology. 
The  fathers  and  early  writers  of  the  church  were  his  great 
attraction,  and  to  them  he  devoted  his  attention.  On  a  journey 
to  Rome  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lucas  Holstenius  and  Leo 
Allatius,  and  at  Paris  he  was  intimate  with  Father  Sinnond 
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and  other  distinguished  nun.  In  Kiali  he  published  his  first 
book,  "  Syllabus  Rationum,"  &c.,  in  which  he  seeks  to  show  that 
lhirand  was  probably  right  in  teaching  that  God  docs  not  imme- 
diately concur  in  the  bad  deeds  of  men.  In  1644  he  wrote  a 
dissertation  on  some  questions  connected  with  the  council  of 
Trent,  and  in  1053  another  of  a  similar  character;  the  same 
year  he  published  a  work  in  which  he  shows  how  varied  was  the 
estimation  in  which  Aristotle  had  been  held  at  Paris.  He  also 
wrote  to  prove  that  Victorious  was  never  bishop  of  Poitiers,  and 
other  treatises  of  a  similar  nature,  among  which  probably  the 
most  worthy  of  note  is  that  in  which  he  demolishes  the  tradition 
that  Dionvsius  the  Areopagite  was  the  founder  of  a  church  at 
Paris.  Some  of  these  publications  involved  him  in  controversy, 
and  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  certain  members  of  the  clergy. 
His  exposition  of  the  sixth  Niccne  canon  was  attacked  by  Adrien 
de  Valois  ;  and  his  essay  on  the  author  of  the  Imitation  of 
Christ,  by  Father  Fronteau.  In  the  former  he  maintained  that 
the  bishop  of  Pome  is  simply  compared  with  the  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria ;  and  in  the  latter  he  defended  the  opinion  that  Gerson 
and  not  A  Kempis  was  the  author  of  the  book  in  question. 
Many  other  writings  proceeded  from  his  pen,  most  of  them  on 
matters  exclusively  interesting  to  the  Romish  church.  A  very 
full  account  of  them  may  be  seen  in  Dup'n,  who  has  very 
candidly  analyzed  most  of  them.  De  Launoi  was  a  man  of 
much  industry  and  learning,  frank  and  honest  in  his  criticisms, 
and  notwithstanding  the  opposition  he  encountered,  very  much 
respected  in  his  time. — B.  H.  C. 

LAURETI,  Tu.mmaso,  called  ix,  Siciliaxo,  was  bom  at 
Palermo  about  1520,  and  studied  under  Sebastian  del  Piombo 
at  Pome.  He  settled  in  Bologna,  where,  in  San  Giacomo 
Maggiore,  are  two  of  his  principal  works — "The  Resurrection " 
and  the  "  Burial  of  St.  Agostino."  Gregory  XIII.  invited 
Laureti  to  Rome  to  paint  the  ceiling  of  the  Sala  di  Costantino 
in  tlii-  Vatican;  he  painted  also  in  fresco  a  saloon  in  the  capitol 
with  the  history  of  Brutus.  He  was  the  second  president  of  the 
Academy  of  St.  Luke  at  Rome,  and  died  there  about  the  year 
100u.— (Baglione,  rite,  &c.)— R.  N.  W. 

LAURI,  Pilippo,  was  born  at  Rome  in  1623,  and  died  there 
in  1694.  He  studied  under  Caroselli,  and  excelled  in  bacchana- 
lian scenes.  He  was  one  of  the  painters  employed  by  Ciaude 
to  insert  the  figures  in  his  landscapes. — R.  N.  W. 

LAUBISTON,  Jacques  Alexandre  Bernard  Law. 
Marquis  de,  Marshal  of  France,  was  born  at  Pondicherry,  1st 
February,  1768.  Distinguishing  himself  in  the  campaigns  of 
the  republic,  he  became  aid-de-camp  to  the  first  consul,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  at  Marengo.  In  1801  he  was  sent  on  a  mis- 
sion to  Denmark;  and  in  1802  he  carried  to  London  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  In  1807  he  defended  Ragusa 
very  gallantly  against  a  combined  force  of  Russians  and  Monte- 
riegrins.  At  YVagram  he  commanded  the  artillery  of  the  guard. 
In  1811  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Russia,  and  commanded 
the  rear  guard  of  the  French  army  in  its  retreat  after  the  inva- 
sion. He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Prussians  at  the  battle  of 
Leipsic  and  sent  to  Berlin.  Faithful  to  the  Bourbons  after  the 
return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  he  received  the  title  of  Marquis 
from  Louis  XVIII.  in  1817.  In  1823  he  was  created  a  Marshal, 
and  during  the  Due  d'Angouleme's  expedition  he  besieged  and 
took  Pampeluna.  After  filling  various  offices  in  the  ministry  and 
the  royal  household,  he  retired  from  public  life,  and  died  of  apo- 
plexy, 11th  June,  1828.— W.  J.  P. 

LAUZUN,  Antomm.  Nompab  de  Catjmoht,  Count  or 
Duke  de,  a  French  courtier,  who  underwent  the  most  remarkable 
ricissitudes  of  fortune.  His  life,  it  has  been  said,  was  stranger 
than  the  dreams  of  other  people.  He  was  a  cadet  of  a  noble 
family  of  (iaseony,  and  was  born  in  1033.  He  was  introduced 
to  the  court  by  the  Marshal  de  Gramont,  and  was  soon  received 
into  great  favour  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  gave  him  the  command  of. 
a  regiment,  made  him  a  major-general,  and  created  for  him  the 
office  of  colonel-general  of  dragoons.  Bnt  he  quarreled  with  the 
king,  whom  he  reproached  for  an  alleged  breach  of  promise,  and 
was  in  consequence  arrested  and  committed  to  the  Bastile.  He 
regained  his  liberty,  however,  and  along  with  it  the  favour  of  his 
royal  ma.-ter.  In  1600  he  won  the  heart  of  the  Princess  Anna, 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  heiress  of  the  immense 
estate  of  Montpensier.  The  consent  of  the  king  was  obtained 
to  their  union,  but  the  marriage  was  broken  off  in  consequence 
of  the.  remonstrances  of  the  princes  of  the  blood.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  count  incurred   the  enmity  of  the  minister 


Louvois  and  of  Madame  de  Montespan,  and  was  imprisoned  for 
two  years  in  the  castle  of  Pignerol.  He  ultimately  obtained 
his  liberty  through  the  unwearied  exertions  of  the  Princess  Mont- 
pensier,  bnt  was  tin-bidden  to  appear  in  the  royal  presence.  In 
1678  he  visited  England,  and  was  well  received  at  court  and  in 
the  fashionable  circles  of  London;  and  when  the  Revolution 
took  place  he  was  intrusted  by  James  with  the  delicate  task  of 
conveying  the  queen  and  prince  of  Wales  to  France.  He  per- 
formed this  service  most  successfully,  and  was  again  received 
into  favour  by  Louis,  and  permitted  to  return  to  court.  James 
conferred  upon  him  the  order  of  the  garter,  and  his  own  sovereign 
raised  him  to  the  rank  of  duke.  In  1690  Lauzun  was  appointed 
to  command  the  French  troops  sent  to  fight  the  battles  of  King 
James  in  Ireland — an  unfortunate  selection;  for  though  a  brave 
soldier,  he  was  much  fitter  for  a  knight-errant  than  for  a  general. 
He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  but  did  nothing  either 
there  or  subsequently  to  retrieve  the  disasters  which  were  gather- 
ing round  the  exiled  monarch.  He  became  wearied  of  Ireland 
and  the  war,  and  soon  returned  to  France.  He  died  ia  1723  in 
his  ninetieth  year. — J.  T. 

LAVATER,  Johann  Caspar,  the  celebrated  physiognomist, 
was  a  native  of  Zurich,  where  his  father  was  a  physician  and 
member  of  the  municipal  council,  and  where  he  was  born  on 
the  loth  November,  1741.  From  his  boyhood  he  was  remark- 
able for  the  combination  of  deep  religiousness  of  feeling,  with 
love  for  the  fine  arts  ;  and  having  early  chosen  the  ministry  for 
the  vocation  of  his  life,  he  went  through  the  usual  course  of 
study  at  Zurich,  and  was  ordained  in  the  spring  of  1762.  At 
that  date  his  attainments  in  classical  and  theological  learning 
were  only  moderate ;  but  in  strength  of  character,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  moral  and  religious  life,  he  had  already  grown  up 
to  be  no  ordinary,  no  average,  but  a  highly  remarkable  man, 
firmly  resolved  for  life  "  to  walk  humbly  before  his  Creator 
and  Redeemer,  to  strive  after  the  highest  perfection,  never  to 
stand  still,  never  to  be  weary,  God  in  all  things  to  honour,  to  be 
no  slave  of  men,  and  to  be  no  seeker  of  self."  His  first  public 
act  was  a  singular  one,  and  full  of  character.  On  the  27th 
of  August,  1702,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  one  of  the  civil  func- 
tionaries at  Zurich,  who  had  committed  great  acts  of  injustice, 
in  which  he  called  upon  him  to  redress  the  injuries  he  had 
done,  giving  him  two  months'  time  to  do  so ;  and  warning  him 
that  if  he  failed,  he  should  at  the  end  of  that  time  be  branded 
with  the  mark  of  public  infamy.  The  evil-doer  took  no  notice 
of  this  strange  message ;  and  at  the  end  of  two  months  young 
Lavater  left  letters  of  complaint  against  him  at  the  doors  of  all 
the  most  influential  members  of  the  council,  which  led  to  an 
investigation  of  the  whole  case,  and  ended  in  the  deposition  and 
disgrace  of  the  offender,  who  wyas  compelled  to  make  restitution. 
It  was  an  eccentric  mode  of  proceeding,  and  Lavater  was  told 
that  he  should  have  availed  himself  of  the  courts  of  law;  but  it 
revealed  a  generous  enthusiasm  on  the  side  of  justice  and  right, 
and  Gothe,  with  a  kindred  enthusiasm,  declared  such  an  act  to 
be  a  teacher  worth  a  hundred  books.  From  that  day  Lavater 
became  "  a  public  character,"  and  an  object  of  warm  admira- 
tion and  sympathy  to  thousands  of  hearts.  During  the  next 
two  years  he  travelled  through  Germany  with  his  two  friends, 
Felix  Hess  and  Henry  Fiissli,  making  the  acquaintance  and 
enjoying  the  society  of  such  men  as  Gellert,  Klopstock,  and 
Spalding;  and  returning  to  Zurich  in  1764,  he  remained  for 
two  more  years  without  public  office  in  the  church.  His  cir- 
cumstances were  easy,  and  allowed  him  to  take  ample  time  for 
study  and  preparation.  In  1766  he  married  Anna  Schinz,  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Zurich,  a  connection 
which  proved  eminently  suitable  and  happy ;  and  in  the  same 
year  he  took  part  in  founding  the  Helvetic  Society,  which  had 
for  its  aim  to  awaken  and  elevate  the  public  and  patriotic  spirit 
of  the  country,  for  which  purpose  he  also  wrote  and  published 
in  1764  his  "  Schweizerlieder,"  or  Swiss  Lays,  many  of  which 
were  of  great  merit,  and  sank  into  the  heart  and  memory  of  bis 
countrymen.  It  was  now,  however,  full  time  that  he  si 
enter  upon  the  main  work  of  his  life.  In  1769  he  accepted  the 
office  of  deacon  of  the  church  of  the  orphan-house  at  Zurich. 
In  1775  he  became  pastor  of  the  same  church  ;  and  in  177*  he 
was  promoted  to  be  deacon  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  one  of 
the  principal  churches  in  the  city.  Here  he  developed  great 
gifts  as  a  preacher,  and  in  this  church  he  continued  to  minister 
till  his  death.  Both  his  preaching  and  his  personality  were 
eminently  evangelical,  but  it  was  bis  personality  more  than  his 
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preaching  that  gave  him  influence  over  men.    He  was  no  ration- 
alist in  an  age  abounding  in  rationalism  ;  he  had  had  his  doubts 
and  difficulties,  but  he  had  been  able  to  overcome  them,  and 
v  to  throw  off  their  cramping  and  weakening  influence  ; 
and  he  fought  against  the  unbelief  of  his  age,  not  with  scholastic 
weapons  or  with  critical  reasonings,  but  out  of  the  fullness  of  his 
own  fresh  and  original  religious  experience.    The  most  important 
of  his  religious  writings  was  his  "  Pontius  Pilatus,"  published 
in  17m>.     It  contains  an  answer  to  Pilate's  question — "What  is 
truth  ?  "  and  is  full  of  his  own  remarkable  individuality.     It  is 
himself  that  one  sees  in  it;  it  is  a  window  through  which  we 
look  into  his  heart.    He  says  of  it  himself,  "The  book  is  as  I  am 
myself — he  who  hates  the  book  must  hate  me;  and  he  who  loves 
it  must  love  me."     It  was  in  truth  too  individual  and  peculiar 
to  have  any  very  extensive  apologetic  usefulness.     But,  as  Pro- 
fessor Schenkel  of  Heidelberg  remarks,  "it  was  a  heroic  testimony 
to  the  truth  in  an  age  which  had  lost  all  faith  in  Christ,  and 
which  hated  every  man   who  publicly  and  manfully  confessed 
him."     And  Lavater's  testimony  was  all  the  more  noble  that  he 
imperilled  thereby  a  wide  fame  which  he  had  gained  as  a  man  of 
and  taste  in  another  field.     We  refer  to  his  celebrity  as  a 
iuomist.     He  had  long  occupied  himself  with  the  study 
"t"  the  human  countenance  viewed  as  an  exponent  of  character; 
and  from  17C9  be  had  been  a  collector  of  portraits  of  remarkable 
men  of  all  ages  and  countries.     He  had  conceived  the  idea  of 
reducing  physiognomy  to  the  certainty  of  a  science ;  and  how- 
ever fruitless  his  efforts  were  in  that  direction,  the  importance 
and  gravity  of  such  an  aim  at  least  justifies  the  amount  of  time 
and  attention  which  he  bestowed  upon  the  subject,  and  offers 
some  apology  too  for  the  large  and  even  excessive  expense  which 
he  incurred  in  laying  the  results  of  his  labours  before  the  world, 
an  expense  which  crippled  him  with  debt  till  the  end  of  his  life. 
His  publications  on  this  curious  subject  began  in  1772  ;  and 
when  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution  broke  out,  he  had  a 
splendid  French  edition  of  his  principal  work  in  the  press  in 
Holland,  the  finishing  of  which  was  retarded  by  the  confusions 
•  I of  the  French  invasion.     His  speculations  were  at  first  received 
I  with  an  extravagant  degree  of  admiration,  and  afterwards  fell 
i  jinto  as  extravagant  a  degree  of  ridicule  and  contempt.    iSo  doubt, 
|iif  he  had  claimed  for  them  less  than  the  dignity  and  certainty 
I:  of  true  science,  the  reaction  against  them  would  have  been  less 
The  best  reward  of  his  labours  in  this  field  was  the 
.lips  which  they  won  for  him  among  the  most  distinguished 
i  men  of  his  time,  including  Herder,  Giithe,  Wieland,  Jacobi,  Sailer, 
i  'and  Oberlin.    His  correspondence  with  Herder  and  Giithe  in  par- 
ticular became  intimate  and  confidential.     Both  of  thern  loved 
and  honoured  him  in  a  high  degree,  and  nothing  but  his  faith- 
fulness to  divine  truth  was  the  cause  of  Herder's  subsequent 
.'•ment  from  him.     Herder  was  a  theologian,  and  could 
•  odium  theologicum.     Giithe  did  not  profess  to  be  even 
nan  :  but  he  admired  and  loved  Lavater,  aud  cherished  his 
[intercourse   to  the   last.      When  the  French  revolution  began, 
Larat<  r.  like  many  more  great  men,  hailed  it  with  joy  ;  but  its 
i  'lawless  and  bloody  progress  filled  him  with  disappointment  and 
horror.     When  the  French  established  their  influence  in  Switzer- 
land,  he  did  his  best  to  counterwork  it,  and  his  enlightened 
tism  cost  him  first  his  liberty  and  then  his  life.     He  was 
te  time  a  prisoner  at  Basle;  and  on  the  26th  September, 
he  received  a  shot  through  the  breast  from   a  French 
when  humanely  interfering  to  protect  some  poor  people 
of  Zurich  from  the  brutality  of  some  of  Massena's  drunken  troops. 
From  the  effects  of  this  attack  he  never  recovered.     On  the  14th 
September,  1800,  he  spoke  his  last  words  from  the  pulpit  of  St. 
.  and  on  the  second  of  January,  1801,  he  died.     His  life 
was  written  by  Gessner,  Ins  son-in-law;  but  a  new  life,  exhibiting 
.him  in  connection  with  his  times,  and  written  in  a  critical  and 
il  spirit  rather  than  for  the  ends  of  a  practical  biography, 
isidered  in  Germany  to  be  a  desideratum. — P.  L. 
LAVOISIER,  A.ntoixk  Laurent,  one  of  the  most  illus- 
chemical  philosophers  of  France,  or  rather  of  the  whole 
'a-  born  at  Paris  on  the  lGth.  or,  according  to  another 
of  August,  1743.     His  father,  a  man  of 
opulence,  took  great  pains  with  his  education,  and  placed  him 
at  the  College  Mazarin,  where  he  showed  great  taste  for  the 
ces,  and  made  uncommonly  rapid  progress.     Not 
injudiciously  forced  into  any  profession  or  business,  he 
!e  to  devote  his  whole  time  and  talents  to  his  favourite 
Is.     He  studied  mathematics  and  astronomy  under  the 


Abbe  Lacailie,  botany  under  Jussieu,  and  took  lessons  in  chem- 
istryfrom  Kouelle.    He  showed  equal  abilities  in  the  mathematics 
and  in  natural  science,  aud  for  some  time  he  felt  undecided 
what  branch  to  follow.     Guettard,  to  whom  the  earliest  geo- 
logical map  of  France  is  due,  wished  to  enlist  young  Lavoisier 
as  an  associate  in  his  labours.     For  some  time  in  fact  he  became 
an  ardent  student  of  geology,  and  one  of  his  earliest  writings 
relates  to  that  science.    A  little  before  this  period  the  Academy 
offered,  on  behalf  of  the  French  government,  a  prize  for  the 
best  memoir  on  fighting  the  streets  of  Paris.     In  competing 
for  this  honour,  Lavoisier  gave  a  striking  proof  of  the  fin 
and  decision  of  his  character.     Finding,  after  some  experiments 
that  his  eye-sight  was  not  delicate  enough  to  recognize  the 
respective  intensity  of  the  flames  which  he  wished  to  compare, 
he  shut  himself  up  in  a  darkened  chamber  for  six  weeks.     At 
the  end  of  this  period  his  sight  had  become  exquisitely  sensitive, 
so  as  to  perceive  the  most  minute  differences.     A  devotion  to 
science  so  rare  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  did  not  go  unrewarded, 
as  the  Academy  in  170U  decreed  to  hiin  as  the  successful  can- 
didate the  gold  medal,  and  two  years  later  inserted  his  essay 
in  its  Transactions.     In  17G8  was  also  published  his  paper  on 
the  composition  of  gypsum,  which  he  showed  to  be  a  compound 
of  lime  and  sulphuric  acid.     Soon  afterwards  he  examined  the 
supposed  conversion  of  water  into  silica  by  prolonged  digestion 
in  glajs  vessels,  and  proved  that  the  deposit  of  silica  was  due 
to  the  partial  decomposuion  of  the  glass.     About  this  time  he 
gave  a  fresh  proof  of  his  zeal  for  science.     Close  attention  to 
study  and  neglect  of  exercise  had  somewhat  injured  his  health, 
and  especially  his  digestion.     He  therefore  gradually  reduced 
his  amount  of  nourishment,  and  at  last  restricted  himself  for 
several  months  to  a  milk  diet,  rather  than  withdraw  any  portion 
of  time  from  his  favourite  pursuits.     In  the  year  1771  he  finally- 
resolved  to  select  chemistry  as  the   great  object  of  his  life. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  heavy  expense  which  this  study  would 
entail,  he  sought  for  and  obtained  the  post  of  a  fermier-general 
About  the  same  time  he  married  ilarie  Anna  Pierrette  Paulze, 
the  daughter  of  one  of  his  colleagues.     He  made  a  regular  dis- 
tribution of  his  time,  devoting  the  mornings  and  evenings  to 
chemistry,  whilst  the  middle  of  the  day  was  spent  in  official 
business,  in  which,  to  the  surprise  of  the  financial  world,  he 
acquitted  himself  tc  general  satisfaction.     Sunday  was  for  him 
always  a  day  of  unalloyed  pleasure.     He  spent  the  whole  of 
it  in  his  laboratory,  either  experimenting  or  conferring  with 
the  most  eminent  philosophers  of  the  age,  foreigners  as  well 
as  Frenchmen,  who  eagerly  sought  his  society.     The  annual 
expenses  of  his  laboratory  appear  to  have  ranged  from  six 
thousand  to   ten  thousand  francs.      He  now  commenced  the 
execution  of  an  idea  which  had  been  gradually  dawning  on  his 
mind — the  formation  of  a  new  general  theory  of  chemistry,  in 
place  of  the  prevalent  doctrine  of  phlogiston.    In  this  he  showed 
an  amount  of  tact  well  worthy  the  imitation  of  all  reformers, 
political  and  social  as  well  as  scientific.     He  does  not  attack 
phlogiston,  he  ignores — he  supersedes  it.     He  reasons  as  one  who 
has  never  heard  of  phlogiston ;  he  collects  the  most  important 
facts  of  the  science,   and  shows  that  they  can  be  explained 
without  any  mention  of  that  imaginary  agent.     In  this  task  he 
had  indeed  forerunners.     Key,  Hooke,  Mayow,  all  knew  that 
bodies  during  calcination,  or  what  we  now  call  oxidation,  gain 
weight  instead  of  losing,  as  they  ought  to  have  done  on  the 
phlogiston  view.     But   these  facts  had  been  overlooked,  the 
world  not  being  ready  to  receive  them,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
evidence  not  being  sufficiently  complete.     The  chemists  of  the 
day.  following  Beccher  and  Stahl,  still  maintained  that  metals 
and  combustible  bodies  contained  a  certain  substance  named 
phlogiston,  with  which  they  parted  when   calcined  or  burnt. 
Lavoisier,  introducing  for  the  first  time  the  balance  into  regular 
use  as  a  chemical  instrument,  seeks  to  render  account  of  all 
the  products  of  combustion.     He  sees  that  not  only  metals,  but 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  gain  weight  during  combustion.    Heat- 
ing tin  in  a  sealed  vessel,  he  finds  that  a  portion  of  the  air 
combines  with  the  tin,  which  in  consequence  becomes,  as  we 
now  say.  oxidized.      When  a  certain   quantity  of  tin  is  thus 
oxidized,  no  matter  how  long  the  heat  is  continued,  the  n 
the  metal  remains  unchanged  although  the  vessel  still  contains 
much  air.     At  this  juncture,  August,  1771.  oxygen  was  dis- 
covered by  Priestley,  who  the  same  autumn,  on  a  visit  to  Pari-, 
showed  Lavoisier  in  his  own  laboratory  the  preparation  of  this 
gas  from  oxide  of  mercury,  and  its  leading  properties.     This  was 
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a  most  important  step  towards  the  end  sought.  It  is.  however, 
much  to  be  regretted  that,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
for  1775,  Which  were  not  published  till  177s.  there  appears  a 
paper  from  Lavoisier — "On  the  Nature  of  the  Principle  which 
combines  with  Metals  during  Calcinajaon,  and  which  augments 
their  Weight"  Here  lie  details  the  preparation  and  properties 
of  oxygen  gas  as  if  it  had  been  an  independent  discover}'  of 
his  own,  without  the  least  allusion  to  Dr.  Priestley.  In  another 
paper,  inserted  in  the  Memoirs  for  1777,  and  entitled  "  On  the 
Combustion  of  Candles  in  Common  Air,  and  in  Air  eminently 
Respirable,"  he  admits  Priestley's  discovery  of  oxygen,  but 
without  any  explanation  of  his  strange  silence  in  the  former 
paper.  Here,  besides  common  air,  he  recognizes  three  gaseous 
bodies;  first,  pure  air  (oxygen),  called  by  Priestley  dephlogisti- 
eated  air,  and  forming,  as  he  supposed,  about  a  fourth  of  the 
atmosphere  in  volume;  second,  azotic  or  mephitic  gas  (nitro- 
gen), forming  the  remaining  three  parts  of  the  atmosphere; 
and  third,  the  'Mixed  air"  of  Dr.  Black  (carbonic  acid),  which 
Lavoisier  calls  cretic  acid.  One  difficulty  yet  remained.  Hydro- 
gen is  given  off  during  the  solution  of  certain  metals  in  dilute 
acids.  Again,  when  a  calx  (oxide)  is  heated  in  hydrogen,  the 
latter  disappears  and  pure  metal  remains.  "Well,"  say  the 
chemists  of  the  day,  "hydrogen  is  phlogiston,  and  metal  is  calx 
plus  hydrogen  !"  Lavoisier  feels  that  this  cannot  be.  The  calx 
is  after  all  heavier  than  the  metal  whence  it  sprang;  and 
hydrogen,  lightest  of  known  bodies,  is  still  not  weightless.  He 
therefore  bides  his  time.  And  now,  in  1783 — just  as  he  is  about 
to  examine  on  a  larger  scale  what  is  the  unknown  something 
formed  when  hydrogen  is  burnt — come  tidings  that  Henry 
Cavendish  has  solved  the  question,  and  that  the  unknown  pro- 
duct is  water !  When,  therefore,  metals  dissolve  in  an  acid, 
water  is  decomposed,  its  oxygen  going  to  the  metal  to  form 
a  "calx,"  and  its  hydrogen  escaping.  When,  again,  calces  are 
heated  in  hydrogen,  they  give  up  their  oxygen,  water  is  formed, 
and  pure  metal  remains.  All  is  now  in  harmony,  the  whole  of 
the  phenomena  are  now  explained  quantitatively,  and  the  chain 
of  evidence  is  complete.  In  a  few  years  the  great  mass  of 
chemists  have  gone  over  to  the  new  doctrine,  which  now  reigns 
in  the  universities  and  the  scientific  journals.  Kirwan — his 
defence  of  phlogiston  fairly  refuted — has  the  rare  manliness  to 
confess  himself  in  the  wrong.  Conservative  Delametherie  still 
holds  out,  and  hasty,  indomitable  Joseph  Priestley,  with  more  of 
valour  than  discretion,  still  defends  the  castle  his  own  discoveries 
'nave  undermined.  But  now  the  sixteen  years'  struggle  brought 
virtually  to  a  happy  end,  an  attempt  is  made  to  rob  Lavoisier 
of  his  well-earned  glory.  Chemists  who  had  formerly  opposed 
him,  especially  Fourcroy,  propose  that  the  new  theory  should 
be  called  the  "French  chemistry,"  or  "doctrine  of  the  French 
chemists,"  thus  seeking  to  appropriate  some  share  of  the  honour. 
This  was  doubly  unjust,  for  no  French  chemist  beside  Lavoisier 
had  taken  any  part  in  the  reformation,  and  the  sole  assistance 
he  had  received  came  from  Britain.  Lavoisier  accordingly  pro- 
tested indignantly  and  successfully  against  this  stratagem,  and 
as  some  say  earned  by  so  doing  the  lasting  ill-will  of  Fourcroy. 
Had  he  always  been  just  towards  other. ,  he  would  have  had  our 
warmer  sympathy. 

A  nomenclature  more  suited  to  the  advanced  state  of  the 
science,  and  the  newly-founded  theory  of  combustion,  was  felt 
to  be  needful.  This  task  was  undertaken  by  Lavoisier  and 
Guyton  de  Morveau,  assisted  by  Berthollet  and  Fourcroy.  The 
technical  language  thus  constructed  is,  with  a  few  modifications, 
still  in  use.  So  great  is  the  honour  paid  to  Lavoisier,  that 
some,  not  content  with  admitting  that  he  extended  and  rectified 
limited  ami  imperiled  views,  pronounce  him  the  very  creator  of 
chemistry,  and  deny  to  his  predecessors  all  share  of  merit.  This 
is  an  error;  the  germs  of  chemical  science  are  old  almost  as 
humanity  itself.  Former  theories  were  useful  in  their  day,  and 
have  been  successively  moulted  off  like  the  skins  of  the  cater- 
pillar to  accommodate  its  growing  frame.  But  some  ask,  Is  not 
Lavoisier  the  rightful  heir  and  successor  of  Helmont?  Why 
then  did  he  not  arise  sooner,  instead  of  leaving  us  to  wander  in 
the  desert  with  no  guides  but  Reccher  and  Stahl,  men  of  duller 
vision  and  slower  loot  V  A  Lavoisier  could  not  arise  until  a 
Priestley,  a  Black,  a  Cavendish,  and  a  Scheele  had  supplied 
him  with  facts;  until  the  progress  of  the  arts  had  furnished 
him  with  instruments  of  precision.  Bey,  Mayow,  were  abortive 
Lavoisiers  ;  necessarily  abortive,  because  the  hour  was  not  vet 
come.     The  world  has  since  found  that  Lavoisierism,  though 


containing  much  absolute  truth,  has  in  it  an  element  of  relative 
falsehood,  in  so  far  as  it  assigns  an  exaggerated  and  one-sided 
importance  to  oxygen.  It  is  viewed  as  the  king  of  elements 
sole  cause  of  acidity,  and  supporter  of  combustion,  whilst 
the  other  elements  are  grouped  according  to  their  affinity  for 
it.  We  have  since  found  other  causes  of  acidity ;  nay,  with 
a  one-sidedness  less  justifiable  than  that  of  Lavoisier,  some 
have  even  proposed  to  recognize  hydrogen  as  the  sole  acidifier 
in  place  of  oxygen.  Great  and  important  as  was  the  war 
against  phlogiston,  it  does  not  comprise  the  whole  of  Lavoisier's 
scientific  labours.  As  particularly  deserving  notice,  we  may 
mention  his  two  elaborate  papers  on  the  combustion  of  the 
diamond,  by  which  its  chemical  nature  was  fully  demonstrated; 
his  experiments  with  the  great  Trudaine  burning-glass ;  his 
practical  researches  on  nitrifaction,  undertaken  when  he  was 
placed  in  177C  by  the  minister  Turgot  at  the  head  of  the 
government  saltpetre  works.  Here  be  increased  the  production 
fourfold,  although  dispensing  with  certain  methods  formerly 
employed  wdiich  were  burdensome  to  the  public.  He  likewise 
improved  the  gunpowder  used  in  the  French  army  and  navy, 
increasing  its  power  by  nearly  one-half.  He  further  performed 
an  important  series  of  experiments  on  latent  heat;  on  steam 
and  vapours ;  and,  along  with  Laplace,  on  specific  heat,  and  on 
the  electricity  evolved  when  bodies  are  evaporated  and  sublimed. 
Further,  we  have  a  report  on  the  sanitary  state  of  prisons,  a 
method  for  separating  gold  and  silver,  a  report  on  the  compara- 
tive value  of  different  bodies  used  as  fuel,  and  a  paper  detailing 
the  results  obtained  by  submitting  various  bodies  to  the  heat  of 
a  charcoal  furnace,  urged  by  an  oxygen  blast.  He  examined 
likewise  the  gaseous  products  of  putrefying  animal  matter,  with 
a  view  to  the  disinfection  of  sewers  and  cesspools.  Besides  his 
"Elements  of  Chemistry,"  published  in  1789,  he  produced  no 
fewer  than  sixty  essays  and  reports,  which  appeared  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Academy  and  in  other  learned  journals. 
Meanwhile  his  public  duties  were  conducted  with  skill,  regu- 
larity, and  uprightness.  To  the  astonishment  of  those  who 
believe  that  a  man  of  genius  is  unfit  for  business,  he  soon  earned 
the  respect  of  his  colleagues.  His  official  accounts  were  kept 
with  the  utmost  precision.  WTith  the  profound  insight  of  a 
true  financier,  he  urged  the  reduction  of  various  taxes,  maintain- 
ing that  such  a  step  instead  of  diminishing  would  increase  the 
revenue.  It  is  to  him  that  the  Jews  of  Mentz  owe  the  abolition 
of  a  most  odious  impost,  an  old  remnant  of  barbarous  ages. 
He  was  consulted  by  the  national  convention  on  the  best  method 
of  manufacturing  assignats,  so  as  to  increase  the  difficulty  of 
forgery.  Between  1778  and  1785  he  allotted  two  hundred  and 
forty  aspents  of  land  in  the  Vendomais  to  experimental  agricul- 
ture, and  increased  the  ordinary  produce  by  one  half.  In  1790 
he  was  nominated  a  member  of  the  celebrated  commission  of 
weights  and  measures.  In  the  following  year  the  constituent 
assembly  requested  him  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  simplifying  the 
collection  of  taxes.  His  report  on  this  subject,  entitled  "  Ter- 
ritorial Riches  of  France,"  Avas  considered  excellent,  and  was  pub- 
lished at  the  national  expense.  So  far  the  career  of  Lavoisier 
had  been  eminently  prosperous.  As  a  philosopher,  as  a  public 
character,  and  as  a  private  man,  he  has  been  uniformly  happy 
and  successful.  But  evil  days  are  at  hand.  The  Revolution 
has  taken  a  darker  and  fiercer  aspect;  Robespierre  is  in  power, 
and  eminence,  of  what  kind  soever,  is  perilous.  Lavoisier  ap- 
pears to  have  felt  some  presentiment  of  evil ;  he  expected  to 
be  stript  of  his  fortune,  and  told  Lalande  that  in  such  a  case 
he  should  follow  the  business  of  an  apothecary.  Meantime  lie 
did  not  desist  from  his  researches.  Along  with  Seguin  he  under- 
took an  examination  of  the  phenomena  of  perspiration.  This 
investigation  was  never  completed,  and  we  owe  an  account,  of 
it  to  his  assistant  Seguin,  He  concluded  that  the  average  weight 
of  matter  expelled  by  perspiration  was  52-89  ounces  every 
twenty-four  hours ;  that  the  amount  is  increased  by  drink,  but 
not  by  solid  food,  and  that  perspiration  is  at  its  minimum  im- 
mediately after  a  meal,  and  reaches  its  maximum  during  diges- 
tion. He  undertook  also  a  collected  edition  of  his  papers.  Of 
this  work  the  second  volume  is  perfect ;  the  first  and  third  had 
not  issued  from  the  press  when  their  further  progress,  and  the 
life  of  their  illustrious  author,  were  cut  short  by  the  same  blow. 
On  the  2nd  of  May,  1794,  a  member  of  the  convention  named 
Dupin,  formerly  a  clerk  in  the  employment  of  M.  Paulze, 
Lavoisier's  father-in-law,  brought  before  this  assemblage  a 
general  charge  against  all  the   fermiers-generaux.    including 
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Lavoisier.  In  a  few  days  Fouquier-Tinville,  the  accuser- 
general,  is  charged  to  lay  a  formal  act  of  accusation  before  the 
revolutionary  tribunal.  For  some  time  Lavoisier  knew  not 
where  to  seek  shelter.  He  was  at  last  concealed  by  his  friend 
Lucas  in  the  offices  formerly  occupied  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Bow  abolished.  Here  he  passed  a  day  or  two;  when  learning 
that  his  colleagues  and  his  father-in-law  were  already  arrested, 
he  quitted  his  retreat,  and  of  his  own  accord  surrendered  himself 
a  prisoner.  This  step  has  been  n  garded  as  a  heroic  self-sacrifice. 
Had  he  by  thus  delivering  himself  up  been  able  to  save  any  of 
his  friends,  or  effect  any  good  purpose  whatever,  our  applause 
should  not  be  wanting;  but  as  the  only  result  which  he  could 
was  to  add  his  illustrious  name  to  the  sad  catalogue  of 
victims,  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  an  error.  He  was  brought  to 
trial,  if  we  may  so  term  the  sanguinary  farce,  on  May  Gth,  and  in 

11  with  all  his  colleagues  condemned  to  death.    It  is  signi- 

that  lie  was  not  judged  as  Antoine  Lavoisier,  but  merely 
U  "  fermier-general,  No.  5,"  his  eminent  merit  and  reputation 

thus  studiously,  or  perhaps  rather  contemptuously,  kept 
out  of  sight.     The  sentence  runs : — "  Condemned  to  death,  as 

•  ed  of  being  author  of,  or  accomplice  in,  a  plot  which  has 
•listed  against  the  French  nation,  tending  to  favour  the  success 
of  the  enemies  of  France;  especially  by  exercising  every  kind  of 
exaction  and  concussion  {i.e.  plunder  of  public  money)  against 
tlie  said  French  nation,  to  wit,  by  wiling  to  tobacco  water  and 
ingredients  hurtful  to  the  health  of  the  citizens  who  made  use 
thereof!"     It  is  well  known  that  a  certain  quantity  of  water  is 

,;v  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco.  No  proof  was  offered 
that  this  necessary  quantity  was  exceeded,  or  that  any  noxious 
drugs  were  added.     However,  in  those  days  the  nature  of  an 

!  ion,  and  the  amount  of  proof  by  which  it  was  supported, 
were  things  of  utter  indifference.     Had  the  unfortunate  fermiers- 

iix  been  charged  with  cannibalism  or  witchcraft,  the 
result  would  have  been  the  same.  Most  of  them  were  wealthy, 
and  this  no  doubt  was  the  real  cause  of  their  death. 

A  variety  of  incidents  are  related  concerning  the  last  days  of 
Lavoisier.  It  is  said  that  he  begged  for  a  short  respite  in  order 
to  complete  some  important  researches  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
and  that  the  request  was  harshly  refused.  It  is  also  said  that 
a  deputation  from  the  Lyceum  of  Arts  came  to  offer  him  a 
triumphal  crown  the  evening  before  his  death.  This  story  is 
probably  apocryphal ;  since  among  the  persons  described  as  tak- 
ing part  in  this  somewhat  theatrical  scene  we  find  the  name 
of  Cuvier,  who  at  that  time  was  not  in  Paris.  A  certain  Dr. 
Hall',  bonified  at  hearing  of  the  arrest  of  Lavoisier,  hastily 
drew  up  an  account  of  his  researches,  and  of  the  services  which 
he  had  rendered  to  France  and  to  humanity.     He  read  this 

it  the  Lyceum  of  Arts,  and  caused  copies  to  be  widely 

circulated,  but  in  vain,     Loysel,  a  chemist  of  some  merit,  the 

author  of  a  valuable  work  on  the  art  of  glass-making,  ventured 

active  measures  to  save  the  illustrious  victim.     But  the 

i  met  with  a  cold  and  sardonic  refusal.     "  The  republic," 

■  told,  "  had  no  need  of  philosophers."  Need  we  wonder 
if  a  republic  which  thus  proclaimed  itself  the  enemy  of  intelli- 

proved  every  way  a  failure.     Some  maintain  that  Four 
id  he  been  disposed,  might  have  saved  Lavoisier,  but 

ill  moved  by  envy,  he  declined  to  exert  his  influence,  or 
even  used  it  against  the  prisoner.  Cuvier,  however,  in  his  eloge 
on  Fonrcroy,  declares  that,  after  a  most  careful  scrutiny,  he  has 
found  no  facts  which  support  this  rumour.  On  the  8th  of  May 
Lavoisier  was  led  to  the  scaffold,  and  perished  unregarded  amidst 

wd,  the  nobh  st  victim  of  the  guillotine — King  Louis  and 

•en  not  excepted.     Safely  indeed  might  the  world  have 

L'iven  the  entire  houses  of  Bourbon  and  Hapsburg,  to  prolong 

rier's  life  for  another  twenty  years.     He  is  said  to  have 

lm  and  tranquil  as  he  lived.  Thus  was  the  career  of  this 
eminent  genius,  like  that  of  Sir  II.  Davy,  cut  short  at  the  early 
age  of  fifty-one.     Some  persons  have  endeavoured  to  console 

Ives  with  the  thought  that  his  great  life-task  was  com- 
pleted, and  that  science  consequently  lost  little  by  his  death. 
But  even  this  feeble  consolation  escapes  us.  We  find  in  his 
the  announcement  of  various  most  important  researches 
lie  had  in  view,  and  for  which  no  doubt  he  had  been 
quietly  preparing.  Thus  he  promises  an  attentive  examination 
of  tlie  laws  of  affinity,  based  upon  original  and  peculiar  ideas. 
Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  researches  on  fermentation,  completed, 
but  lost  to  posterity.  In  his  works  we  find  the  following  passage, 
printed  but  a  few  months  before  his  death: — "'It  is  not  here 
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the  place  to  enter  into  any  details  concerning  organized  bodies. 
I  have  designedly  avoided  occupying  myself  with  them  in  this 
work;  and  this  has  also  restrained  me  from  treating  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  respiration,  sanguification,  and  animal  heat.  .  .  . 
One  day  I  will  return  to  these  topics."  That  this  "one  day" 
never  came  is  owing  to  Robespierre  and  his  accomplices.  Lavoisier 
was  tall  and  well  made,  with  a  countenance  indicating  genius 
and  benignity.  With  the  siugle  exception  of  his  not  having 
in  the  case  of  Priestley,  and  perhaps  on  one  or  two  other  occa- 
sions, done  justice  to  the  merits  of  contemporaries,  and  thus 
claimed  or  seemed  to  claim  discoveries  not  his  own,  his  moral 
character  appears  to  have  been  all  that  a  friend  of  science  could 
wish.  The  great  influence  which  his  reputation,  his  wealth,  and 
his  official  position  necessarily  conferred,  he  always  cheerfully 
used  for  benevolent  purposes.  His  activity,  energy,  and  tenacity 
of  purpose,  were  wonderful.  In  addition  to  this  he  was  mild, 
humane,  sociable,  and  obliging ;  ever  ready  to  aid  and  promote 
merit.  Intellectually,  he  was  noted  for  clearness  and  precision 
of  thought,  for  an  imagination  fruitful  and  brilliant,  yet  con- 
stantly governed  by  the  most  rigorous  logic.  That  he  by  a 
systematic  appeal  to  the  balance  first  rendered  chemistry  quan- 
titative, has  already  been  intimated.  His  ruling  idea  is  that 
nothing  is  created,  nothing  destroyed ;  matter  remains  always 
the  same ;  its  form  may  be  changed,  but  its  weight  remains 
unaltered.  Convinced  that  in  every  chemical  process  the 
total  matter  employed  must  reappear  in  the  products  obtained, 
he  conceived  the  possibility  of  forming  equations,  where  the 
matter  employed  being  placed  on  the  one  side  and  the  matter 
obtained  on  the  other,  the  weight  on  each  side  will  be  always 
equal.  He  says — "  In  fact  I  can  view  the  substances  under 
reaction  and  the  result  obtained  as  an  algebraical  equation ;  and 
by  supposing  successively  each  of  the  elements  of  this  equa- 
tion to  be  unknown,  I  can  find  its  value,  and  can  thus  correct 
experiment  by  calculation,  and  calculation  by  experiment."  Such 
is  the  origin  of  equations,  now  so  much  employed  in  chemical 
works.  In  consequence  of  the  progress  of  the  science,  we  have 
introduced  atomic  weights  where  Lavoisier  spoke  of  any  given 
weight.  But  the  fundamental  idea  is  the  same.  In  his  researches 
each  step  leads  naturally  and  logically  to  the  next ;  every  por- 
tion seems  an  essential  part  of  one  great  organic  whole.  The 
facts  observed  conduct  him  to  new  ideas,  and  these  ideas  again 
lead  him  to  appreciate  neglected  facts,  or  to  discover  new  ones. 
He  tends  without  ceasing  to  greater  perfection,  truth,  and  unity. 
As  he  advances  to  the  goal,  his  language  becomes  more  luminous, 
his  experiments  more  precise  and  more  delicate,  bis  views  clearer 
and  more  extended.  Such  is  the  natural  progress  of  the  man 
who  is  the  master,  not  the  slave,  of  his  subject. — J.  W.  S. 

LAW,  Edmund,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  was  born  in  Lancashire 
in  1703,  and  died  in  1787.  He  was  educated  at  Kendal  and 
Cambridge,  where  he  became  fellow  of  Christ's  college,  M.A.,  &c. 
In  1737  the  living  of  Greystock,  near  Penrith,  was  presented 
to  him,  and  six  years  later  he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Carlisle 
and  rector  of  Salkeld.  He  removed  to  Cambridge  in  1756,  in 
consequence  of  his  appointment  to  the  mastership  of  St.  Peter's 
college.  For  some  years  previously  he  had  given  his  attention 
to  literature.  While  at  college  he  conducted  the  publication  of  a 
new  edition  of  Stephens'  Latin  Thesaurus;  and  in  1732  he  had 
given  to  the  world  a  new  translation  of  Archbishop  King's  work 
on  the  Origin  of  Evil,  to  which  he  appended  notes  by  which 
he  gave  evidence  of  his  aptitude  for  metaphysical  studies.  To 
the  same  period  is  to  be  referred  his  ''  Inquiry  into  the  Ideas  of 
Space  and  Time,"  which  attracted  the  attention  of  philosophical 
readers.  While  at  Salkeld  he  devoted  himself  to  the  preparation 
of  a  work  of  real  merit,  and  which  even  now  is  well  deserving 
attention,  namely  his  "  Considerations  on  the  Theory  of  Reli- 
gion," to  which  were  added  "  Reflections  on  the  Life  and  Char- 
acter of  Christ."  About  1760  he  was  appointed  librarian  of  the 
university,  to  which  was  added  the  professorship  of  casuistry. 
Afterwards  he  became  archdeacon  of  Stafford,  prebendary  of 
Lincoln,  prebendary  of  Durham,  and  in  1768  bishop  of  Carlisle, 
which  dignity  he  retained  for  nineteen  years.  The  numerous 
honours  which  were  conferred  upon  Bishop  Law,  appear  to  have 
been  mainly  due  to  the  estimation  in  which  his  character  and 
talents  were  held.  His  father,  an  obscure  clergyman  at  Cartmel 
in  North  Lancashire,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  distinguished 
for  fortune  or  family  connections,  and  he  himself  seems  to  have 
owed  more  to  the  patronage  of  his  university  than  to  eminent 
individuals.     Bishop  Law  was  free  and  independent  in  his  judg- 
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ments  and  by  no  means  committed  himself  to  the  opinions  of 
others  without  investigation.  He  was  for  instance  opposed  to 
Archbishop  King  on  his  fundamental  principle  of  analogy.  The 
archbishop,  in  his  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  existence  of  evil 
with  the  divine  goodness,  had  sought  to  represent  the  divine 
attributes  as  essentially  different  from  the  moral  attributes  of 
the  human  mind.  In  this  view  King  was  supported  by  some 
writers  of  distinction  in  the  long  controversy  which  followed  the 
appearance  of  his  book.  Law,  however,  maintained  that  the 
moral  attributes  of  the  Divine  Mind  are  the  same  in  essence 
as  those  of  the  human;  the  actual  difference  being  one  of 
degree.  Four  years  after  his  elevation  to  the  episcopate,  Dr. 
Law  published  his  edition  of  the  works  of  Locke  in  three  quarto 
volumes,  with  a  memoir  of  the  author.  This  undertaking  may 
be  regarded  as  an  expression  of  respect  for  one  to  whom  lie  was 
indebted  for  some  important  lessons,  and  who  seems  to  have  had 
no  little  influence  upon  his  intellectual  life.  It  is  admitted  that 
Law  had  consecrated  much  of  his  time  at  an  early  period  to  the 
study  of  Locke,  that  he  derived  from  him  that  spirit  of  tolerance 
towards  free  inquiry  by  which  he  was  distinguished,  and  his 
opinions  as  to  the  best  mode  of  ascertaining  the  sense  of  holy 
scripture.  His  liberality  would  by  some  be  construed  into  laxity, 
and  he  naturally  finds  a  sympathizing  and  partial  biographer  in 
Paley,  to  whom  we  owe  almost  all  we  know  of  him.  The  school 
to  which  he  belonged,  however,  is  one  which  had  immense  influ- 
ence in  the  last  century,  when  the  spirit  of  free  philosophical 
speculation  and  religious  inquiry  was  more  common  than  it  after- 
wards became. — B.  H.  C. 

LAW,  Edward.     See  Ellenborough. 

LAW,  John,  commonly  called  "  of  Lauriston,"  a  notable  pro- 
jector, for  a  time  controller-general  of  the  finances  of  France, 
was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  April,  1671.  His  father,  a  great- 
grandson  of  James  Law,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  had  acquired 
in  Edinburgh  considerable  wealth  as  a  goldsmith — a  trade 
which  then  included  some  of  the  operations  of  banking  ;  and 
had  purchased  among  other  property  the  estate  of  Lauriston, 
near  Edinburgh.  On  the  death  of  the  elder  Law,  bequeath- 
ing Lauriston  to  his  only  son,  the  latter  was  a  youth  of  fourteen, 
and  had  already  perhaps  been  led,  through  his  father's  business, 
to  gain  some  insight  into  banking.  He  was  w-ell  educated  at 
Edinburgh.  His  peculiar  genius  first  developed  itself  in  a  fond- 
ness for  and  skill  in  games  of  chance.  If  he  was  successful,  he 
was  extravagant,  and  when  he  attained  his  majority  his  affairs 
were  much  embarrassed.  "  Beau  Law,"  as  the  young  prodigal 
was  called,  now  proceeded  to  London.  His  manners  and  dexterity 
at  play  seem  to  have  procured  him  admission  into  society ;  but 
his  metropolitan  career  was  not  of  long  duration.  A  quarrel 
with  a  brother  roue  was  followed  by  a  duel,  in  which  his 
antagonist  fell.  Law  was  tried  for  murder  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
and  sentence  of  death  recorded  against  him  on  the  20th  April, 
1694.  He  was  pardoned,  but  ordered  to  be  detained  in  the 
king's  bench,  from  which  he  contrived  to  escape  and  made  his 
way  to  Paris.  There  he  studied  the  financial  and  banking 
systems  of  France,  as  afterwards  those  of  Holland  at  Amsterdam, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  been  for  some  time  secretary  to  the 
British  resident.  With  his  head  full  of  projects,  he  returned 
to  Scotland  about  1700,  and  immediately  began  to  broach 
schemes  for  the  improvement  of  his  native  country,  based  on  a 
centralization  of  industry,  and  an  increase  of  the  circulating 
medium.  His  "  Proposals  and  reasons  for  constituting  a  Council 
of  Trade,"  was  published  in  Glasgow  in  1701,  and  followed  by 
another  pamphlet,  "Money  and  Trade  considered,  with  a  proposal 
for  supplying  the  nation  with  money."  In  this  treatise  was 
developed  Law's  fundamental  error,  which  lay  in  identifying 
the  prosperity  of  a  nation  with  the  amount  of  its  circulatino- 
medium.  He  proposed — and  his  proposal  has  often  since  been 
resuscitated— the  establishment  of  a  bank  issuing  notes  on  the 
security  of  land,  and  he  enforced  the  superiority  of  paper  over  coin 
as  a  circulating  medium.  Some  influential  Scottish  noblemen 
supported  him,  but  his  scheme  was  rejected  bv  the  parliament ; 
and  Law  once  more  proceeded  to  the  continent,  to  seek  abroad 
the  encouragement  denied  him  at  home.  During  the  first  years 
of  this  second  visit  to  the  continent,  he  insinuated  himself  into 
the  good  graces  of  the  young  duke  of  Orleans,  and  is  said  to 
have  amassed  £100,000  by  successful  play.  On  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV.,  leaving  France  exhausted  by  the  war  of  succession 
and  on  the  brink  of  national  bankruptcy,  Law  reappeared  in 
Paris,  and  proposed  to  his  former  intimate  the  duke  of  Orleans 


now  regent,  a  series  of  schemes  for  the  restoration  of  French 
finance.  At  first,  however,  his  success  was  limited  to  procuring 
the  sanction  of  the  government  to  his  establishment  of  a  private 
bank  of  circulation  with  his  own  funds,  and  those  of  some  asso- 
ciates. With  a  capital  of  £300,000,  this  bank  was  established 
by  letters  patent  in  May,  1716.  It  was  allowed  to  issue  notes 
payable  at  sight,  in  specie  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness  as 
that  of  the  date  of  its  establishment ;  and  as  the  value  of  the 
currency  of  France,  from  debasement  and  other  causes,  was 
subject  to  constant  fluctuations,  Law's  notes  rose  to  a  premium, 
and  his  bank  was  rapidly  prosperous.  But  Law  was  not  content 
with  this  success ;  a  few  months  after  the  establishment  of  his 
private  bank,  he  began  to  broach  his  famous  Mississippi  scheme. 
His  private  bank  was  to  be  converted  into  a  state  bank,  which 
was  to  allure  shareholders,  by  taking  from  them  in  payment  of 
shares  and  at  par,  their  scrip  of  the  public  debt  of  France,  then 
very  much  depreciated.  With  the  bank  was  to  be  connected 
the  Mississippi  company,  with  rights  of  sovereignty  over  recently 
acquired  Louisiana,  the  mineral  and  other  wealth  of  which  was 
painted  in  glowing  terms.  Law  succeeded  in  procuring  the 
conversion  of  his  bank  and  the  establishment  of  his  company, 
to  which  new  and  enormous  privileges  were  added.  The  mono- 
poly of  tobacco,  the  fanning  of  the  revenue,  were  committed  to 
the  new  institution,  with  which  were  amalgamated  all  the  com- 
panies trading  to  the  East,  and  something  like  a  monopoly  of  the 
commerce  of  both  hemispheres  was  in  its  hands.  The  notes  of 
the  bank  were  a  legal  tender,  and  investers  were  enticed  by  the 
gigantic  programme  of  the  company.  The  French  public  took 
the  fever  of  speculation.  Everybody  rushed  forward  to  purchase 
shares.  Towards  the  close  of  1719  the  Mississippi  stock  had 
risen  to  1200  per  cent.,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year 
to  2000  per  cent,  of  its  original  value.  Enormous  fortunes  were 
made,  and  persons  of  the  lowest  class  became  millionaires  in  a 
few  days.  While  the  frenzy  lasted,  Law  was  on  the  pinnacle 
of  popularity,  courted  and  caressed  by  the  highest  personages 
of  church  and  state.  One  honour  only  was  wanting  to  him,  the 
controllership  of  the  finances,  really  the  most  important  office 
in  the  administration  of  France.  It  was  objected  that  he  was 
a  protestant,  but  he  yielded  to  argument  and  became  a  Roman 
catholic.  In  the  January  of  1720,  the  Scotch  adventurer  was 
appointed  controller-general  of  the  finances  of  the  most  powerful 
of  European  countries.  Law's  culmination  was  soon  followed 
by  his  fall.  The  notes  of  the  new  bank  were  not  as  in  the 
former  instance,  made  payable  in  specie  of  the  same  weight  and 
fineness  as  of  the  date  of  their  issue ;  the  country  was  flooded 
with  paper  money  ;  and  specie  rapidly  disappeared.  Prices  rose 
enormously.  Moreover,  Law  had  enemies  in  the  councils  of  the 
regent,  Dubois  among  them.  At  their  instigation,  and  in  the 
May  of  1720,  a  decree  was  issued,  reducing  the  value  of  the 
Mississippi  shares  four-ninths,  and  of  the  notes  one-half.  Riots 
and  a  general  social  paralysis  were  the  result.  In  vain,  after 
a  temporary  reinstatement  of  Law  in  the  favour  of  the  regent, 
were  all  sorts  of  devices  resorted  to.  The  decree  was  revoked, 
and  an  attempt  was  even  made  to  prohibit  payments  in  specie, 
except  for  small  sums.  The  bubble  had  burst,  and  public  con- 
fidence in  the  Mississippi  scheme  was  gone  for  ever.  Law 
bent  before  the  storm  and  withdrew  to  Brussels,  with  a  few 
hundred  Louis  d'ors,  the  wreck  of  his  colossal  fortune.  After  a 
short  residence  on  the  continent  he  returned  to  England,  where 
he  was  presented  to  George  I.,  and  lionized  in  the  metropolis. 
With  the  death  of  the  regent,  his  official  pension  was  stopped, 
and  he  was  harassed  by  the  demands  of  creditors  in  France.  In 
1725  he  left  England  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Venice,  where 
he  died  in  indigent  circumstances  on  the  21st  of  March,  1729.  j 
Apart  from  his  reckless  speculations,  Law  had  a  knowledge  of 
banking,  and  an  appreciation  of  its  utility,  rare  in  his  day. 
His  private  character  was  indifferent.  In  the  description  of  i 
him  issued  after  his  escape  from  the  king's  bench,  he  is  pour-  j 
trayed  as  "  a  black  lean  man,  about  six  feet  high,  large  pock- 
holes  in  his  face,  big  high  nose,  speech  broad  and  loud."  The 
best  account  of  his  career  is  contained  in  the  Memoir  by  Mr. 
John  Philip  Wood,  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1824. — F.  E. 

LAW,  William,  A.M.,  a  native  of  King's  Cliffe,  Northamp- 
tonshire, where  his  father,  Thomas  Law,  was  a  grocer,  was  born 
in  1686.  It  is  thought  that  he  went  to  school  at  Oakham,  or  I 
at  Uppingham  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  in  1705  he  became  a 
student  of  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  became  a  fellow 
and  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  George  I. ' 
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he  refused  to  take  the  oaths  and  subscribe  the  declaration,  in 

pence  of  which  he  had  to  vacate  his  fellowship  in  1716, 
and  took  his  place  among  the  nonjurors.  Law  found  a  patron 
in  the  father  of  Edward  Gibbon  the  historian,  to  whom  he  was 
appointed  tutor.  This  selection  is  ascribed  not  only  to  his  piety 
and  ability,  but  to  his  political  principles.  When  the  Bangorian 
controversy  broke  out,  in  consequence  of  Hoadly's  attack  upon 
the  nonjurors.  Law  assumed  the  defensive  in  three  letters  which 
have  been  celebrated  both  for  their  argumentative  excellence 
and  their  style.  The  reply  of  Law  is  considered  as  perhaps  the 
I  most  powerful  vindication  ever  published  of  the  opinions  and 

es  of  the  nonjuring  clergy,  and  raised  its  author  greatly  in 
the  estimation  of  candid  and  thoughtful  persons.     In  1721  he 

iid  his  "Remarks  on  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,"  which  is 
well  known  to  collectors,  but  little  read.  In  172C  he  brought 
out  a  work  on  "  The  Unlawfulness  of  Stage  Entertainments," 
which  some  have  regarded  as  the  production  of  an  amiable  enthu- 

mt  others  as  an  able  argument  against  public  dramatic 
exhibitions.    The  same  year  he  issued  his  "Treatise  on  Christian 

;ion,"  a  work  which  contains  passages  of  real  beauty,  and 
is  pervaded  by  an  admirable  spirit  of  piety,  the  effect  of  which, 
I however,  is  not  a  little  impaired  by  a  grievous  prolixity.  In 
1727  Law  founded  an  almshouse  for  two  aged  women,  and 
a  school  for  clothing  and  educating  fourteen  poor  girls.     His 

elcbrated  work,  the  "Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy 
Life,"  appeared  iu  1729,  and  has  been  pronounced  by  Dr.  Johnson 
"  the  finest  piece  of  hortatory  theology  in  our  language."  If 
this  high  praise  has  not  been  endorsed  in  our  day,  it  is  to  be 
[remembered  that  the  work  is  still  read  and  admired.  Nothing 
like  it  had  been  then  produced,  and  it  at  once  became  exceedingly 
I  popular,  and  has  been  very  useful.  After  leaving  Mr.  Gibbon's 
house  at  Putney,  Law,  along  with  a  Mrs.  Hutcheson,  entered 
(into  a  curious  project  of  Miss  Gibbon's  to  retire  altogether  from 
,the  world.  These  ladies  together  had  an  income  of  about  £3000, 
and  it  was  determined  that  all  which  remained  of  this  after 

household  expenses  should  be  devoted  to  acts  of  charity. 
They  selected  King's  Cliffe  for  their  residence,  and  there  Law  con- 
tinued till  his  death  in  1761.  For  some  time  before  removing 
tliither  he  had  imbibed  the  principles  of  Jacob  Bohmen,  which 
:ire  applied  in  his  "Way  to  Divine  knowledge,"  and  other  works. 

orthy  of  remark  that  Law  first  excited  strong  religions 
(emotions  in  the  mind  of  Dr.  Johnson,  by  the  "  Serious  Call,"  and 
his  influence  in  the  case  of  Wesley  and  others  is  well  known. 
Hi<  "  Humble,  Earnest,  and  Affectionate  Address  to  the  Clergy" 
is  his  latest,  and  one  of  his  happiest  efforts.    As  one  of  the  chief 

-  of  evangelical  religion  in  the  Church  of  England,  he 

9  to  be  remembered. — B.  H.  C. 

LAWKS.   Henry,  the  celebrated  musician,  was  the  son  of 

Thomas  Lawes,  a  vicar-choral  of  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury.    He 

was  born   in   1596,  and  received  his  musical   education  from 

Giovanni  C  perario,  at  the  expense  of  the  earl  of  Hertford.     In 

■  was  appointed  pistoler,  or  epistoler,  of  the  royal  chapel, 
the  end  of  the  same  year  a  gentleman  of  the  same. 
After  this  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  cheque,  and  a  gentle- 
man of  the  private  band  of  Charles  I.  In  1634  Milton's  Masque 
■of  Comas,  one  of  the  brightest  gems  of  English  poetry,  was 
written  for  the  earl  of  Bridgewater,  at  whose  mansion  it  was 
first  performed.  Henry  Lawes  composed  the  music,  and  per- 
formed the  part  of  the  attendant  spirit.  He  taught  music  in 
ithe  family  of  Lord  Bridgewater,  and  Lady  Alice  Egerton  was 
his  pupil.  Lawes  was  highly  praised  by  Milton  and  Waller. 
IFenton  says  that  "  the  best  poets  of  Lawes'  time  were  ambitious 
■  f  having  their  verses  set  to  music  by  this  admirable  artist." 
.  he  not  only  composed  music  for  the  verses  of  almost 

minent  poet  of  his  time,  but  of  many  young  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  wiio  appear  to  have  become  song-writers  from  the 

•  of  having  him  to  clothe  their  verses  in  a  musical  garb. 

different  collections  there  are  songs  written  by  Thomas, 

:'  W'inchelsea;  William,  earl  of  Pembroke;  John,  earl  of 

I  Lord  Broghill;  Thomas  Carey,  son  of  the  earl  of 
Monmouth ;    Henry  Noel,   son   of  Lord   Camden ;    Sir   Charles 

:   and  Carew  Raleigh,  son  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.     Many 

of  the  songs  of  these  amateur  poets  possess  great  merit;  and 

Lawes1  three  books  of  "  Ayres  and  Dialogues"  contain  a  body  of 

it  and  spirited  lyric  poetry  which  deserves   to  be  better 

•  The  usurpation  of  Cromwell  put  an  end  to  masques 
and  music,  and  Lawes  was  dispossessed  of  all  his  appointments. 

efaces  to  Lawes'  published  works  contain  many  sensible 


reflections  upon  the  state  of  the  art.  In  one  of  them  he  speaks 
of  the  Italians  as  being  great  masters  of  music,  but  at  the  same 
time  that  his  own  nation  had  produced  as  many  able  musicians 
as  any  in  Europe.  He  censures  the  partiality  of  the  age  for 
songs  sung  in  a  foreign  language,  and  in  ridicule  of  it,  speaks  of 
a  song  of  his  own  composition,  which  was  nothing  more  than  an 
index  of  the  initial  words  of  some  old  Italian  song  or  madrigal. 
He  says  that  this  index,  which  he  had  set  to  a  varied  air,  and 
when  read  together  was  a  strange  medley  of  nonsense,  passed 
with  a  great  part  of  the  world  as  an  Italian  song.  In  another 
preface  he  says — "  As  for  myself,  although  I  have  lost  my 
fortunes  with  my  master  (of  blessed  memory),  I  am  not  so  low 
to  bow  for  a  subsistence  to  the  follies  of  this  age,  and  to  humour 
such  as  will  seem  to  understand  our  art  better  than  we  that 
have  spent  our  lives  in  it."  At  the  Restoration  Lawes  was 
restored  to  his  places  in  the  chapel-royal,  and  composed  the 
coronation  anthem  for  Charles  II.  He  died  in  1662,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  abbey. — E.  F.  R. 

LAWES,  William,  a  musician,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  1598  ;  he  too  was  educated  under  Coperario  at  the  expense 
of  the  earl  of  Hertford.  He  became  a  member  of  the  choir  of 
Chichester,  and  was  called  from  thence  in  1622  to  the  office  of 
gentleman  of  the  chapel-royal;  but  afterwards  resigning  that 
situation,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  chamber  musicians  to 
King  Charles  I.  He  composed  the  music  to  many  of  the  court 
masques  of  his  time,  two  folio  volumes  of  which  are  preserved  in 
the  music-school  at  Oxford.  Fuller  says  that  "  he  was  respected 
and  beloved  by  all  who  cast  any  looks  towards  virtue  and  honour." 
His  gratitude  and  loyalty  for  his  master  were  such,  that  he  took 
up  arms  in  his  cause  ;  and  although,  to  exempt  him  from  danger, 
Lord  Gerrard  made  him  a  commissary  in  the  royal  army,  yet  the 
activity  of  his  spirit  disdained  this  intended  security,  and  at 
the  siege  of  Chester  in  1645  he  lost  his  life.  The  king  is  said  to 
have  been  so  much  affected  at  his  death,  that  he  wore  particular 
mourning  for  him.  His  compositions  were  for  the  most  part 
fantasias  for  viols ;  but  he  wrote  music  for  Sandys'  version  of  the 
Psalms  (printed  after  his  death),  and  a  few  rounds  and  canons 
published  in  Hilton's  well-known  collection. — E.  F.  R. 

LAWLESS,  V.  B.     See  Cloncurry. 

LAWRENCE,  Sir  Henry  Montgomery,  K.C.B.,  an 
eminent  Anglo-Indian  officer  and  official,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Lieutenant-colonel  Alexander  William  Lawrence  of  the 
county  of  Londonderry,  sometime  governor  of  Upnot  castle,  and 
who  distinguished  himself  at  Seringapatam.  Born  at  Mattura 
in  Ceylon  in  1806,  he  was  educated  at  the  diocesan  school  of 
Londonderry,  and  afterwards  at  the  military  college,  Addiscombe, 
entering  in  1821  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company  as  a 
cadet  in  the  Bengal  artillery.  He  soon  acquired  a  reputation 
as  a  very  able  and  intelligent  officer.  Serving  in  the  Cabul 
campaign  of  1842  with  Sir  George  Pollock,  he  was  made  a  major, 
and  afterwards  filled  two  important  political  posts — first  as 
assistant  to  the  political  agent  in  charge  of  British  relations 
with  Lahore,  and  then  as  British  resident  at  the  court  of  NepauL 
To  his  experiences  in  the  former  capacity  we  owe  the  work,  at 
once  amusing  and  instructive,  which  he  published  in  1845, 
"  Adventures  of  an  Officer  in  the  Service  of  Runjeet  Singh." 
He  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  campaigns  of  the  Sutlej, 
and  for  his  services  was  made  a  lieutenant-colonel  and  a  military 
companion  of  the  bath.  In  the  interval  between  the  first  and 
second  Sikh  wars  he  was  resident  at  Lahore,  and  agent  for  the 
governor-general  on  the  north-western  frontier,  and  for  his  able 
discharge  of  his  important  duties  was  made  a  K.C.B.  in  1848. 
On  the  annexation  of  the  Punjaub  in  1849,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence 
was  appointed  by  Lord  Dalhousie  president  of  the  board  for  the 
reduction  and  government  of  the  newly-acquired  territory,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  board  being  his  younger  brother,  Sir  John 
Lawrence.  Great  was  the  success  of  his  measures,  civil  and 
military,  for  the  pacification  and  settlement  of  the  Punjaub. 
Strongholds  were  dismantled ;  the  population  disarmed ;  the  Sikh 
army  disbanded,  the  most  deserving  among  its  soldiers  being 
admitted  into  the  British  service,  while  the  majority  returned  to 
the  peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture  ;  an  armed  police  was  estab- 
li>lied;  and  last  not  least,  roads  were  made  and  works  of  irrigation 
executed  on  an  extensive  scale.  In  1854  he  became  a  full  colonel 
and  honorary  aid-de-camp  to  the  queen.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  Indian  mutiny  Sir  Henry  had  been  ordered  by  his  medical 
attendants  to  revisit  Europe,  and  was  actually  on  his  way  to 
England.     But,  at  the  pressing  request  of  the  Indian  govern- 
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ment.  he  gave  up  his  European  visit,  and  proceeded  to  Lucknow 
as  chief-commifisioner  in  Onde.  His  measures  for  guarding 
-:  mutiny  were  very  judicious.  He  did  all  that  prudence 
and  foresight  could  suiAv-t  to  prevent  an  outbreak,  while  he 
rapidly  fortified  ami  proi  irioned  the  position  which  he  had  selected 
to  defend.  These  precautions  proved  the  salvation  of  the 
English  in  Lucknow.  The  mutiny  at  Lucknow  broke  out  on 
the  30th  of  May.  On  the  1st  of  July  Sir  Henry  occupied  a 
.v.  very  much  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire, 
but  which  no  entreaties  would  induce  him  to  leave.  On  the 
2nd  he  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  shot.  Mr.  dubbins  (in  his 
t  of  the  Mutinies  in  Oude)  has  left  a  striking  descrip- 
tion of  the  death-bed  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  surrounded  by 
his  stall"  and  the  principal  persons  of  the  garrison,  all  in  tears, 
while  the  enemy  were  pouring  a  heavy  musketry-fire  upon  the 
place,  and  bullets  were  striking  the  outside  of  the  verandah, 
within  which  the  gallant  Lawrence  was  dying.  Amid  the  agony 
caused  by  the  application  of  the  tourniquet  ("  it  was  impossible," 
says  Mr."  dubbins,  "to  avoid  sobbing  like  a  child"),  Sir  Henry 
calmly  nominated  his  successor,  advised  economy  in  the  use  of 
the  ammunition,  ami  dwelt  on  the  worthlessness  of  all  human 
distinctions  and  worldly  successes.  In  great  suffering  he  lingered 
on  till  the  morning  of  the  4th,  when  he  expired.  "Thus  passed 
from  among  us,"  says  Mr.  Gubbins,  "as  noble  a  spirit  as  ever 
animated  human  clay."  Of  his  benevolence  and  sagacity  per- 
manent memorials  survive  in  the  Lawrence  asylum,  and  his 
published  writings.  For  many  years  he  devoted  a  portion  of 
his  official  income  to  the  establishment  of  the  asylum  for  the 
orphan  children  of  European  parents  in  India,  which  bears  his 
name  and  stands  on  the  hills  between  Simlah  and  Umballah. 
His  contributions  to  the  Culcutta  Review  in  the  years  1844-56 
have  been  collected  since  his  death,  and  were  published  in  Lon- 
don in  1859  as  "Essays,  military  and  political."  All  of  them 
display  much  practical  sagacity,  and  two  of  them  on  "  the  Indian 
Army,"  and  on  "  Army  Reform,"  written  in  the  year  preceding 
the  mutiny,  are  most  remarkable  for  then-  prefigurement  of  the 
calamity  then  approaching. — F.  E. 

*  LAWRENCE,  Sir  John  Laird  Mair,  Right  Honour- 
able, Baronet,  younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  and  like  him 
a  distinguished  Anglo-Indian  official,  was  born  at  Richmond 
in  Yorkshire  in  1811.  He  entered  Haileybury  in  1827  to  be 
educated  for  the  Indian  civil  service,  and  highly  distinguished 
himself  at  college,  earning  off  the  law  medal,  the  history  prize, 
and  three  prizes  for  proficiency  in  oriental  languages.  Co-oper- 
ating subsequently  with  his  brother  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Punjaub,  he  was  made  in  1857  a  civil  K.C.B.  for  his  services. 
The  outbreak  of  the  Indian  mutiny  found  him  at  the  head  of 
the  administration  of  the  Punjaub  as  chief-commissioner  of  the 
province,  and  agent  to  the  governor-general  for  the  north- 
western frontier  of  Hindostan.  He  had  just  reached  Rawal 
Pindee,  when  the  telegraph-wires  flashed  the  intelligence  of 
the  success  of  the  mutiny  at  Delhi.  Soon  his  telegraphic 
communication  with  Calcutta  was  interrupted,  and  the  chief- 
commissioner  of  the  Punjaub  was  compelled  to  act  on  his  own 
sole  responsibility,  and  undirected  by  the  instructions  of  the  gover- 
nor-general. Sir  John  Lawrence  took  his  measures  with  promp- 
titude, energy,  and  originality.  A  movable  column  was  formed 
to  march  upon  any  point  in  the  Punjaub,  where  mutiny  might 
show  itself.  Suspected  Hindostannee  regiments  were  moved  to 
the  frontier,  and  replaced  by  local  irregular  corps,  withdrawn 
from  it.  Mutinies  at  Peshawur  and  Lahore  were  promptly 
crushed,  and  signal  retribution  taken.  Every  disposable  man 
and  gun  of  the  European  force  were  sent  off  to  assist  in  the 
recapture  of  Delhi.  A  new  Sikh  army  of  sixty  thousand  men 
was  created  in  a  few  months.  Loans  were  raised  to  equip  them, 
and  they  were  sent  fully  armed  and  provided  with  siege-guns^ 
ammunition,  and  supplies  to  aid  in  retaking  Delhi.  Thus  the 
British  rule  in  Hindostan  was  preserved  by  troops  levied  in  the 
most  recently-conquered  of  our  provinces.  For  these  signal 
achievements  the  "  saviour  of  India,"  as  he  has  been  called  "was 
created  a  baronet,  received  the  civil  G.C.B.,  with  a  grant  of  a 
pension  of  £2000  a  year,  to  commence  when  he  retires  from  the 
service.  lie  has  also  received  the  thanks  of  parliament,  and  the 
freedom  of  some  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  empire,  London, 
Glasgow,  &c.  On  the  reconstruction  of  the  home  government 
of  India,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  new  Indian  council, 
and  in  1859  a  privy  councillor.  Sir  John  Lawrence  married  in 
1831  the  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Hamilton.— F.  E. 


LAWRENCE,  Sir  Thomas,  P.R.A.,  was  born  at  Bristol, 
May  4,  17G9.  His  father  was  landlord  of  the  Black  Bear  inn 
at  Devizes,  and  he  commenced  his  career  by  drawing  chalk  like- 
nesses of  his  father's  customers.  So  precocious  was  his  ability, 
that  at  the  early  age  of  ten  he  set  up  as  a  portrait-painter  in 
crayons  at  Oxford,  and  shortly  afterwards  took  a  house  at  Bath, 
and  at  once  established  a  good  business.  His  success  was  extra 
ordinary,  and  he  became  after  a  few  years  dissatisfied  with 
crayons  and  adopted  oil-painting  instead;  yet  he  was  still  only  a 
boy  of  seventeen.  One  of  these  early  chalk  drawings  is  now  in 
the  National  portrait  gallery  in  London — the  head  of  the  accom- 
plished Elizabeth  Carter,  a  Greek  and  Italian  scholar,  and  one  of 
the  contributors  to  the  Rambler.  In  1787  Lawrence  settled  in 
London,  and  had  the  good  sense  to  enter  himself  as  a  student 
in  the  Royal  Academy,  though  some  academicians  had  not  the 
business  that  this  comparative  beginner  in  his  profession  already 
enjoyed.  In  1791  he  had  so  far  distinguished  himself  as  a 
portrait  painter,  that  though  still  under  the  legal  age  of  twenty- 
four  years,  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Academy,  and  in 
the  following  year  succeeded  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  as  painter  to 
the  king.  He  was  now  the  head  of  his  profession  at  an  age  at 
which  other  painters  have  generally  been  labouring  in  the  toils  of 
studentship.  He  painted  the  portrait  of  George  III.  and  Queen 
Charlotte,  which  Lord  Macartney  took  with  him  on  his  embassy 
to  China  in  1792.  In  1795  he  was  elected  a  royal  academician, 
and  from  this  time  his  career  as  a  portrait  painter  was  unrivalled, 
and  perhaps  unprecedented.  Yet  for  the  higher  qualities  of 
his  art  his  portraits  will  not  bear  comparison  with  the  best 
works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  though  Sir  Joshua  is  reported 
to  have  said  of  him,  in  the  first  years  of  his  London  practice — 
"  This  young  man  has  begun  at  a  point  of  excellence  where  I  left 
off."  He  seems  to  have  fascinated  people  much  in  the  same  way 
that  Guido  Reni  did  in  his  early  career.  There  is  a  certain  inde- 
scribable sweetness  in  the  execution  of  both;  and  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence's  portraits  of  women  and  children  are  often  very  beau- 
tiful. He  was  so  skilful  a  flatterer  of  the  ladies  that  he  never 
failed  to  give  satisfaction.  With  men  he  was  not  so  successful; 
his  figures  are  generally  out  of  drawing,  the  necks  being  often 
twice  as  long  as  in  nature,  though  this  deformity  is  somewhat 
disguised  by  the  style  of  the  costume  of  the  time.  His  costumes 
were  very  seldom  painted  by  himself;  little  beyond  the  heads, 
either  in  male  or  female  portraits,  were  executed  by  his  own  hand ; 
latterly,  in  some  of  his  state  or  official  portraits,  the  heads  are 
lost  in  their  accessories.  He  was  knighted  by  the  prince  regent 
in  1815,  and  at  the  death  of  West  in  1820  was  unanimously 
elected  to  succeed  him  as  president  of  the  Academy.  He  died  in 
London  at  his  house  in  Russell  Square,  January  7,  1830.  Sir 
Thomas  was  never  married  ;  he  long  paid  attention  to  the  two 
daughters  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  but  as  he  had  a  difficulty  in  making 
a  choice,  the  great  actress  would  not  allow  him  to  have  either. 
Though  there  are  many  magnificent  private  portraits  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  to  see  him  in  his  glory  one  must  visit  Wind- 
sor, where  the  Waterloo  gallery  remains  a  noble  monument  of 
his  skill.  The  pictures  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  of  Pius  VII., 
and  of  the  Cardinal  Gonsalvi  in  that  collection,  are  among  the 
great  masterpieces  of  the  art  of  portraiture.  They  were  executed 
on  the  continent  in  the  years  1818-19  for  George  IV.,  when 
prince  regent.  During  this  journey  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  at  Rome,  and  of  many  other  foreign 
academies;  and  in  1825  he  was  created  a  chevalier  of  the  legion 
d'honneur. — (Williams,  Life  ond  Correspondence  of  Sir  Ti 
Lawrence,  1831  )— R.  N.  W. 

*  LAYARD,  Austen  Henry,  M.P.,D.C.L,  politician,  author, 
archaeologist,  and  traveller,  is  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Henry  P.  J. 
Layard,  of  the  Cingalese  civil  service,  and  grandson  of  Dr.  Layard, 
dean  of  Bristol.  Like  the  Romillys  and  the  Martineaus,  ti, 
Layards  are  of  French  origin,  and  descend  from  a  Huguenot 
family,  which  migrated  from  France  to  England  after  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  During  a  visit  of  his  parents 
to  Paris,  Mr.  Layard  was  born  in  that  capital  on  the  8th  of 
March,  1817.  A  portion  of  his  youth  was  spent  in  Italy,  where 
he  cultivated  the  skill  as  a  draughtsman  afterwards  turned  to 
good  account  in  the  East,  Removing  to  England  with  the  new 
of  studying  for  the  bar,  he  soon  abandoned  the  intention,  and  ' 
became  a  traveller  in  distant  lands.  In  1839  he  visited  the 
East,  is  said  to  have  acted  for  some  time  as  the  Constantinople 
correspondent  of  a  London  journal,  and  so  familiarized  himself 
with  the  habits  and  languages  of  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor,  as  , 


to  have  been  able  to  pass  for  an  oriental.  In  the  winter  of 
1839-40,  when  travelling  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  be  was  seized 
by  a  desire  to  visit  the  ruins  of  the  capitals  of  the  old  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  empires.  Reaching  Mosul  in  the  April  of  1840, 
he  inspected  the  ruins  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  supposed 
to  be  the  ruins  of  ancient  Nineveh,  and  which  included  the  great 
mound  of  Konyunjck.  In  the  summer  of  1852,  and  on  his 
way  to  Constantinople,  passing  hurriedly  through  Mosul,  he 
found  that  M.  Botta,  the  French  consul  there,  had  commenced 
excavations  at  Konyunjck,  and  had  discovered  the  first  monu- 
ment of  ancient  Assyria.  In  some  letters  addressed  to  the  Malta 
Mr.  Layard  directed  attention  to  the  importance  of  the 
discoveries,  and  was  at  last  enabled  to  become  himself  a  dis- 
eoverer.  In  the  autumn  of  1845  the  English  ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  now  Lord  Stratford  de 
Rcdcliffe,  liberally  offered  to  Mr.  Layard  to  defray  for  a  limited 
period  of  time  the  expense  of  excavations  in  Assyria.  The  offer 
was  accepted ;  and  in  November,  with  a  few  tools,  Mr.  Layard 
descended  the  Tigris  from  Mosul  to  Nimroud.  On  the  28th  his 
Arabs  working  vigorously  under  his  personal  influence,  excavated 
two  bas-reliefs,  the  prelude  of  a  long  series  of  interesting  and 
important  discoveries.     After  some  interruption,  caused  by  the 

v  and  jealousy  of  the  pacha  of  the  district  and  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  country,  the  excavations  were  resumed,  and 
the  mound  of  Konyunjck  gave  up  its  long-buried  treasures.  Mr. 
Layard  returned  to  England,  and  prepared  for  the  press  his  first 
work  on  these  eastern  discoveries — his  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains, 
with  an  account  of  a  visit  to  the  Chaldean  Christians  of  Kurdis- 
tan, and  the  Yezidis  or  Devil  worshippers ;  and  an  inquiry  into 
the  manners  and  arts  of  the  ancient  Assyrians."     Towards  the 

ij  1848  he  was  appointed  attache  to  the  embassy  at  Con- 
pie,  and  received  instructions  to  proceed  thither  at  once. 
His  work  was  not  yet  published,  and  he  left  England  without 
any  encouragement  from  the  trustees  of  the  British  museum  to 
resume  excavations.  It  was  at  Constantinople  that  he  learned 
the  sensation  which  the  appearance  of  his  book  had  created  in 
i.  The  museum  authorities  now  began  to  move,  and 
authorized  him  to  return  to  Nineveh  and  continue  his  researches. 

suits  of  these  were  given  to  the  reading  public  in  1853, 
in  a  volume  entitled  "  Discoveries  in  the  Ruins  of  Nineveh  and 
Babylon " — his  explorations  in  his  second  expedition  having 
extended  to  Babylon,  though  scarcely,  perhaps,  with  as  much 
success  as  might  have  been  hoped  for.  The  Assyrian  remains 
ed  by  Mr.  Layard  are  now  among  the  chief  attractions 
of  the  British  museum,  for  the  authorities  of  which  he  has  exe- 
cuted two  elaborate  volumes  of  "Monuments  of  Nineveh,  with 
Drawings.*'  To  the  handbooks  of  the  Crystal  palace  Mr.  Lay- 
ard has  also  contributed  a  description  of  the  Nineveh  court  there. 
In  February,  1852,  among  the  changes  consequent  on  the  with- 
drawal of  Lord  1'almerston  from  the  foreign  office,  Mr.  Layard 
was  for  a  few  weeks  under-secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  while 
Lord  Granville  held  the  seals  of  the  department ;  and  on  the 
h  of  Lord  Derby  to  office,  it  is  understood  that  he  received 
And  declined  an  offer  to  be  continued  in  the  post.    At  the  general 

n  of  1852,  Mr.  Layard  entered  the  house  of  commons  on 

ed  liberal  principles,  as  member  for  Aylesbury  ;  but  it  was 
not   until  some   time  after  the  formation  of  Lord  Aberdeen's 

n  ministry,  that  on  the  16th  of  August  he  delivered  his 
maiden  speech,  on  the  Turkish  question.  Strongly  opposed  to 
the  policy  of  Russia  in  the  East,  Mr.  Layard  spoke  with  some 

ity,  from  his  personal  familiarity  with  Turkey  and  the 

lurks  both  in  Europe  and  Asia     During  the  negotiations  which 

:   preceded  the  Russian  war,  Mr.  Layard  played  a  very  prominent 

■  the  house  of  commons.     With  the  commencement  of  the 

i  war,  he  accompanied  the  British  army  to  the  East,  and 

on  the  maintop  of  the  Agamemnon  was  a  spectator  of  the  battle 

Miiia.     He  remained  in  the  English  camp  until  after  the 

of  Inkermann,  and  returning  home,  supported  in  the  house 
of  commons  Mr.  Roebuck's  demand  for  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  the  army  before  Sebastopol,  which,  granted  by  the  house, 

row  Lord  Aberdeen's  ministry.     He  then  became  one  of 

I'lers  of  the  Administrative  Reform  Association,  called  into 

nee  by  the  public  indignation  at  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
.  and  was  its  principal  organ  in  the  lower  house.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Indian  mutiny  he  proceeded  to  India,  hav- 
ing ceased  to  be  member  for  Aylesbury,  and  studied  from  personal 
observation  the  condition-of-India  question.  Again  returned  to 
parliament,  after  a  keen  contest,  by  the  electors  of  Southwark, 


he  was  appointed  in  August,  1861,  under-secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs  in  Lord  Palmcrston's  ministry.  Mr.  Layard  is 
chairman  of  the  Ottoman  bank,  established  at  the  close  of  the 
Russian  war,  partly  to  develope  the  resources  of  Turkey.  In 
1848  the  university  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
D.C.L.,  and  in  the  February  of  1856  he  was  elected  lord  rector 
of  the  university  of  Aberdeen. — F,  E 

LEACH,  William  Elvobd,  a  distinguished  naturalist,  born 
in  1790.  From  an  early  period  he  showed  a  great  love  for 
natural  history  :  and  after  studying  medicine  in  London,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Edinburgh,  where  he  graduated.  He  soon  relinquished 
his  profession,  however,  and  the  rest  of  his  days  were  devoted  to 
the  study  of  zoology.  In  1813  he  was  appointed  curator  of  the 
zoological  department  of  the  British  museum.  The  artitiiial 
system  of  Linnaeus  was  at  that  time  the  prevailing  one  through- 
out Europe,  and  Leach  has  the  merit  of  being  one  pf  the  first 
to  introduce  into  England  the  natural  arrangement  of  animals, 
which  on  the  continent  had  now  begun  to  take  the  place  of  that 
of  Linnams.  He  began  his  labours  at  the  British  museum  with 
the  greatest  zeal.  These  extended  to  all  parts  of  zoology,  though 
his  chief  attention  was  directed  to  the  Invertebrata,  His  inces- 
sant labours,  and  the  fatigue  attending  these  studies  injured  his 
health  as  well  as  his  reason,  and  in  1821  he  was  compelled  to 
retire  from  his  curatorship  at  the  British  museum.  A  long  sus- 
pension of  his  studies  and  a  residence  abroad  restored,  in  a  great 
measure,  his  mental  faculties,  though  he  never  recovered  perfect 
health.     He  died  of  cholera  in  1836. — W.  B-d. 

LEAKE.  Sees  John,  a  distinguished  English  admiral,  son  of 
Richard  Leake,  was  born  at  Rotherhithe,  Surrey,  in  1656.  He 
was  trained  to  the  naval  service  by  his  father,  and  was  with  him 
at  the  memorable  conflict  with  the  Dutch  under  Van  Tromp  in 
1673.  He  was  subsequently  for  sjme  time  in  the  merchant 
service,  and  made  two  or  three  voyages  to  the  Mediterranean, 
but  ultimately  returned  to  the  royal  navy.  He  was  made  master- 
gunner  of  the  Neptune  in  1675,  and  held  that  situation  until 
1688,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  Drake  fireship.  He  per- 
formed various  services  in  Ireland,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Eagle  of  sixteen  guns.  At  the  Revolution  he 
attached  himself  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  gave  important 
assistance  in  raising  the  famous  siege  of  Londonderry.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  his  remarkable  bravery  and  skill  at  the 
battle  of  La  Hogue,  on  the  19th  May,  1692,  and  was  actively 
employed  at  sea  until  the  peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697.  In  1701 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Britannia;  and  in  the 
following  year,  having  been  made  commodore  of  a  squadron, 
he  expelled  the  French  from  Newfoundland  and  restored  the 
whole  island  to  the  British.  In  1703  he  was  knighted  and 
made  vice-admiral  of  the  white.  He  assisted  Sir  George  Rooke 
in  the  reduction  of  Gibraltar;  and  on  two  subsequent  occasions 
distinguished  himself  by  relieving  that  important  fortress  when 
besieged  by  the  French  and  the  Spaniards.  He  defeated  a  French 
fleet  under  Baron  Louis  de  Pointes  in  1705;  and  afterwards 
reduced  Barcelona,  Alicante,  Ivica,  andMajorca,  and  relieved  Bar- 
celona when  closely  invested  by  the  French,  who  abandoned  the 
siege,  leaving  behind  them  their  baggage,  artillery,  and  wounded. 
On  his  return  home  he  was  made  vice-admiral,  and  re 
the  thanks  of  the  queen  and  parliament.  On  the  death  of  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel,  Sir  John  was  made  admiral  of  the  white  and 
commander  of  the  fleet.  In  1708  he  was  elected  member  for 
Rochester,  and  in  1709  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
admiralty,  but  declined  the  place  of  first  lord.  In  1712  he  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  expedition  to  take  possession  of 
Dunkirk.  On  the  accession  of  George  I.  Sir  John  retired  into 
private  life,  and  died  August  1,  1720. — J.  T. 

LEAKE,  William  Maiitix.  Lieut. -colonel,  LL.D..  I'.I.'.N. 
an  eminent  contributor  to  Hellenic  archaeology,  was  born  in 
1777,  and  entering  the  royal  military  academy  at  Woolwich. 
■1  a  commission  in  the  artillery.  Sent  by  the  British 
government  on  a  mission  to  the  East  at  the  time  of  the  French 
occupation  of  Egypt,  Colonel  Leake  started  in  January,  1800, 
from  Constantinople  to  Egypt,  through  Asia  Minor — a  journey 
of  which  the  topographical  and  an  Ideological  results  were  not 
published  till  1824,  the  date  of  the  appearance  of  his  "Jour- 
nal of  a  Tour  in  Asia  Minor."  Subsequently,  and  up  to  the 
year  1810,  he  explored  the  Morea  and  Northern  Greece,  Hit 
••Travels  in  the  Mon-a"  were  first  published  in  1830,  and  the 
"Travels  in  Northern  Greece" — an  account  of  four  journeys 
during  the  years  180 4-9 — so  late  as  1835.    Very  careful  explo- 
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rations,  aided  by  a  most  minute  knowledge  of  the  classics, 
bestow  tlio  highest  value  on  these  works,  as  on  Colonel  Leake's 
"Topography of  Athens,"  1821 — second  edition,  1841.  -When 
these  journeys  were  undertaken,"  wrote  Colonel  Leake  himself, 
in  the  preface  to  his  "  Travels  in  the  Morea,"  "  the  Pelopon- 
nesus had  been  very  little  explored,  and  no  description  of  it 
had  been  made  public,  except  those  by  Wheler  and  Chandler 
of  some  small  portions  adjacent  to  the  sea-coast.  The  real 
topography  of  the  interior  was  unknown,  and  the  map  of  ancient 
was  formed  only  by  inference  from  its  historians  and 
geographers."  While  making  these  journeys,  which  have  added 
so  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  ancient  Greece, 
Colonel  Leake  discharged  successfully  delicate  diplomatic  duties. 
His  conference  with  Ali  Pacha  in  November,  1807,  on  the 
beach  near  the  ancient  aqueduct  of  Nieopolis  (there  is  an  inter- 
esting description  of  the  scene  in  the  "Travels  in  Northern 
Greece"),  led  to  the  peace  of  1808  with  the  Porte.  Before  the 
appearance  of  the  works  already  mentioned,  Colonel  Leake  pub- 
lished, after  his  return  to  England,  "  Researches  in  Greece, 
part  i.,  containing  Remarks  on  the  Modem  Languages  of 
Greece,"  1814.  In  1826  he  published  "A  Historical  Outline 
of  the  Greek  Revolution,"  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Greek  cause; 
and  a  quarter  of  a  century  afterwards  he  displayed  his  old 
enthusiasm  for  modem  Hellas  in  an  indignant  pamphlet — 
"  Greece  at  the  end  of  Twenty-three  Years'  Protection,"  1851. 
A  paper  on  the  "  Demoi  of  Attica,"  which  he  read  before  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature  in  1829,  was  added  to  the  second 
edition  of  his  "  Topography  of  Athens,"  both  the  editions  of 
which  have  been  translated  into  German.  One  of  his  most 
elaborate  publications  is  his  "Numismata  Hellenica,"  1854, 
a  selected  catalogue  of  Greek  coins,  with  descriptions  and  notes, 
in  which  they  are  made  to  illustrate  the  geography,  art,  mytho- 
logy, and  history  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  work  embraces 
the  productions  of  all  the  countries  in  which  the  Greeks  coined 
money,  from  the  earliest  extant  specimens  to  the  reign  of  Gal- 
lienus,  a  period  of  eight  hundred  years.  Colonel  Leake  retired 
from  the  army  in  1823.  He  was  an  office-bearer  or  member  of 
our  chief  learned  societies,  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin,  and  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  French  Institute.     He  died  in  March,  I860. — F.  E. 

LE  BOX,  Philippe,  a  French  engineer  and  practical  chemist, 
was  born  at  Bruchay,  in  the  department  of  the  Haute-Marne, 
on  the  29th  of  May,  1769,  and  died  in  Paris  on  the  2nd  of 
December,  1804.  He  was  educated  for  the  corps  of  government 
civil  engineers,  in  which  he  rapidly  rose  to  distinction,  and  about 
1794  was  appointed  professor  of  mechanics  at  the  Ecole  des 
Ponts  et  Chaussees.  In  1797  he  first  began  to  practise  the 
manufacture,  which  he  afterwards  carried  on  extensively,  of 
various  useful  products  by  the  distillation  of  wood,  such  as  tar, 
acetic  acid,  &c,  and  amongst  the  rest,  of  carburetted  hydrogen 
gas,  which  he  was  the  first  to  use  for  illuminating  purposes  in 
France,  having  lighted  his  country-house  at  Bruchay  with  it  in 
1 797.  Many  French  authors  call  him  the  first  inventor  of  gas- 
lighting,  but  that  is  an  error;  the  illuminating  powers  of  coal- 
gas  wen'  proved  experimentally  in  1782,  by  Archibald  Cochrane, 
carl  of  Dundonald,  and  were  applied  practically  to  the  lighting 
of  Boulton  and  Watt's  works  at  Soho  in  1792  by  Murdoch.  In 
1798  Le  Bon  laid  his  inventions  before  the  Institute;  in  1799 
he  obtained  a  patent  for  them,  and  soon  afterwards  he  established 
works  for  carrying  them  out  on  a  large  scale  near  Havre.  In 
1804  he  was  summoned  to  Paris  to  superintend  works  con- 
nected with  the  preparations  for  the  coronation  of  Napoleon  L, 
and  while  there  he  died  suddenly  in  his  thirty-sixth  year.  His 
widow  attempted  to  carry  on  his  business,  but  was  unsuccessful. 
She  was  awarded  a  pension  of  twelve  hundred  francs  a  year,  and 
died  in  1813.— W  J.  M.  P. 

LEBRUN,  Charles,  an  eminent  French  painter,  was  bom 
at  Paris  in  1619.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Simon  Vouet,  on  leaving 
whom  he  was  sent  by  the  Chancellor  Seguier  to  Rome,  where  he 
spent  six  years  in  the  study  of  the  great  Italian  painters  and 
the  antique,  under  the  guidance  of  N.  Poussin.  Returning  to 
Paris,  Lebrnn,  through  the  active  interest  of  his  patron  Seguier, 
obtained  an  introduction  to  the  court,  and  opportunities  for  the 
display  of  his  talents.  IK-  soon  acquired  a  high  reputation,  was 
appointed  painter  to  the  king;  and  by  his  energy,  backed  by  the 
influence  of  Seguier,  obtained  the  support  of  "the  all-powerful 
minister  Colbert,  and  the  sanction  of  the  king  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Art,  of  which  he  was  placed 


first  in  the  list  of  members,  and  was  the  real  head.  It  was  ODe 
of  the  privileges  of  the  new  academy  that  the  directorship  of 
the  Gobelin  tapestry  works  should  only  be  held  by  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  Lebrun  was  appointed  to  the  coveted  post.  He  became 
a  great  favourite  of  the  king,  Louis  XIV.,  who  conferred  on  him 
the  order  of  St.  Michael,  and  letters  of  nobility;  and  employed 
him  largely  in  adorning  Fontainebleau,  and  the  grand  gallery  of 
Versailles.  During  the  progress  of  the  works,  the  king  often 
paid  long  visits  to  the  painter,  a  circumstance  that  recalled  to  the 
courtiers  the  visits  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to  the  painting- 
room  of  Titian.  Lebrun  was  gifted  with  a  lively  imagination, 
and  was  master  of  a  grandiose  academic  style  of  design  well 
suited  to  the  court  and  times  for  which  he  worked  He  drew 
well,  composed  with  facility,  had  a  good  eye  for  splendour  of 
effect,  an  easy  and  rapid  execution,  and  was  long  regarded  as 
the  great  model  and  authority  in  expression  :  his  "  Traite  sur  la 
Physiognomie,"  and  "  Sur  le  Caractere  des  Passions,"  being  the 
chief  authority  in  academies  and  with  teachers.  But  it  is  now 
admitted  even  in  his  own  country,  where  he  is  still  regarded 
with  traditional  reverence,  that  his  style  was  eminently  artificial, 
his  colour  harsh  and  untrue,  and  his  expression  affected  and 
exaggerated.  His  best  works,  and  those  in  which  his  excellencies 
and  defects  are  most  fairly  exhibited,  are  his  "  Battles  of  Alex- 
ander," so  well  known  by  the  splendid  engravings,  in  thirteen 
large  sheets,  of  Gerard  Audran.  Lebrun  died  at  Paris,  February 
12th,  1690.  Most  of  his  principal  works  have  been  engraved 
by  the  best  French  engravers  of  the  period,  and  he  himself  etched 
a  few  plates. — J.  T-e. 

LE  BRUN,  Charles  Francois,  Duke  of  Placentia,  a 
French  statesman,  bora  19th  March,  1739;  died  16th  June, 
1824.  He  studied  law,  and  afterwards  was  secretary  to  the 
minister  Maupeou.  At  the  Revolution  he  sat  in  the  states- 
general,  and  also  in  the  council  of  Five  Hundred.  Napoleon 
chose  him  as  the  third  consul,  and  he  was  afterwards  governor 
of  Lieuria,  and  administrator-general  of  Holland.  He  was 
faithful  to  the  emperor,  but  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons 
did  not  retire  from  the  service  of  his  country,  and  became  grand 
master  of  the  university. — P.  E.  D. 

LE  CAT,  Claude  Nicolas,  a  distinguished  physician  and 
surgeon,  was  born  at  Blerancourt,  between  Nogon  and  Coucy,  in 
1700.  He  studied  at  Paris  and  took  out  his  degree  at  Rheims. 
In  1733,  having  previously  obtained  the  reversion  of  the  post  of 
surgeon-major  to  the  hospital  of  Rouen,  he  settled  in  that  city, 
and  immediately  began  to  give  a  course  of  anatomical  lectures. 
It  was  here  he  first  established  the  high  reputation  he  ever  after- 
wards enjoyed  for  his  dexterous  method  of  operating  for  the 
stone.  In  1736  he  established  at  Rouen  a  public  school  of 
surgery  and  anatomy;  built  an  ample  theatre  at  his  owTn  expense, 
and  gave  lectures  for  ten  or  twelve  years  gratis,  receiving  at  the 
end  of  that  time  a  royal  pension.  In  1739  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  at  Rouen,  and  about 
this  time  had  very  liberal  offers  made  to  him  to  remove  to  Paris. 
These,  however,  he  declined,  preferring  to  remain  at  Rouen.  In 
1755  Le  Cat  attended  a  general  meeting  of  lithotomists  to  con- 
sider the  superiority  of  his  method  of  operating  for  the  stone, 
and  the  decision  was  in  his  favour.  He  died  at  Rouen  in  1768, 
and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  Hotel  Dieu.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  works. — W.  B-d. 

LECENE,  Charles,  an  industrious  and  learned  French 
protestant  writer,  was  born  at  Caen  in  or  about  1647,  and  died 
in  London  in  1703.  Lecene  studied  at  Sedan,  then  at  Geneva, 
and  finally  at  Saumur.  In  1672  he  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  at  Caen,  and  appointed  pastor  at  Honfleur,  which  he 
left  for  Charenton  in  1682.  There  his  reception  was  opposed 
on  the  ground  of  heterodoxy,  and,  before  the  affair  was  decided, 
Louis  XIV.  revoked  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  Lecene  went  to 
Holland  where  he  declared  himself  an  Arminian.  Some  time 
after  he  visited  England,  where  he  might  have  entered  the 
ministry  under  the  patronage  of  his  friend  Allix,  but  he  objected 
to  reordination.  He  was  moreover  suspected  of  Socinianism ; 
he  therefore  returned  to  Holland,  but  afterwards  came  again  to 
England,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days.  He  was  well 
informed,  and  had  quick  natural  faculties  ;  but  he  was  somewhat 
rash  and  eccentric  in  his  speculations,  and  unsound  in  his  theo- 
logical opinions.  In  1684  he  wrote  a  work  to  show  that  man 
has  the  natural  power  to  repent,  to  become  virtuous,  and  to  save 
himself.  In  1685  he  published  a  book  on  conversion,  free-will, 
and  original  sin,  in  connection  with  an  essay  on  predestination 
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by  Lc  Clerc.  Fur  a  number  of  years  he  laboured  upon  a  new 
version  of  the  Bible,  of  which  he  published  his  "projet"  in 
1696,  but  which  did  not  appear  till  1741,  and  is  justly  charged 
with  culpable  inaccuracy  and  gross  misrepresentation :  it  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  perversions  of  the  sacred 
text  that  has  ever  been  made  public.  The  pastors  of  the 
Walloon  church  condemned  this  version  in  a  synod  at  La  Brille 
in  1742,  and  sought,  but  did  not  obtain,  its  suppression  by  the 
civil  magistrate. — B.  II.  C. 

LE  CLERC,  Victor  Emmanuel,  a  French  general,  was  born 
in  1772.  He  entered  the  army  as  a  volunteer  in  1791,  was 
made  a  captain  at  the  siege  of  Toulon  in  1793,  and  on  the 
surrender  of  that  place  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  a 
battalion.  He  served  successively  in  the  army  of  the  Alps  and 
in  that  of  Italy  under  Bonaparte-,  and  was  appointed  by  him 
sub-chief  of  his  staff.  In  1797  he  was  made  general  of  brigade, 
and  married  Pauline,  one  of  Napoleon's  sisters.  He  afterwards 
became  chief  of  the  staff  to  General  Berthier,  accompanied 
Bonaparte  into  Egypt,  and  after  his  return  was  made  by  him 
general  of  division,  and  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army 
of  the  Rhine.  He  was  intrusted  with  the  chief  command  of 
the  expedition  despatched  to  St.  Domingo  in  1801;  but  a  few 
weeks  after  reaching  Cape  Francais  he  was  seized  with  yellow 
fever,  and  died  in  November,  1802.  His  widow  afterwards 
married  the  Prince  Borghese. — J.  T. 

LEDEBOUR,  Haul  Friedrich  vox,  a  Pomeranian  botanist, 
was  born  at  Stralsund  on  the  8th  July,  1785,  and  died  at  Munich 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1851.  His  father,  who  was  Swedish  judge- 
advocate  at  Stralsund,  died  a  few  weeks  before  his  birth.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  university  of  Greifswald,  and  was 
patronized  by  the  celebrated  physiologist  Rudolphi.  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  studies  he  went  to  Stockholm,  and  passed  as 
an  engineer  officer.  He  was  induced,  however,  soon  after  to 
relinquish  a  military  life,  and  on  his  return  to  Griefswald  he 
passed  his  examination  as  M.D.,  and  at  the  early  age  of  twenty 
was  appointed  demonstrator  of  botany,  aud  director  of  the 
botanic  garden  of  that  city.  In  1811  he  was  chosen  professor 
of  botany  in  the  university  of  Dorpat,  and  immediately  set  him- 
self to  examine  the  flora  of  Russia.  He  improved  the  garden  at 
Dorpat  by  the  introduction  of  many  new  plants.  In  1826  he 
visited  the  Altai  mountains,  and  extended  his  journey  to  the 
frontiers  of  China.  He  published  the  botanical  results  of  his 
travels  along  with  Meyer  and  Bunge,  under  the  title  of  "Flora 
Altaica,"  4  vols.  8vo,  Berlin,  1829-33;  and  "  Icones  Plantarum, 
illustrantes  Floram  Rossicam,"  &c,  5  vols,  folio,  with  five 
hundred  coloured  plates,  Riga,  1829-34.  He  also  published  a 
.1  account  of  his  journey.     In  1836  he  became  emeritus- 

or  (being  succeeded  by  Von  Bunge),  and  retired  first  to 

i,  then  to  Heidelberg,  and  finally  to  Munich,  where  he 

died  of  long-continued  disease  of  the  heart.    Before  his  death  he 

completed  the  last  and  greatest  of  his  works,  "  Flora  Rossica," 

Stuttgart,  1842-51.— J."  H.  B. 

*  LEDRU-ROLLIN,  Alexandre  Augdste,  minister  of 
the  interior  in  the  French  provisional  government  of  1848,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  ultra-democratic  movement  in  Europe, 
was  born  of  good  parentage  at  Paris,  the  2nd  February,  1808. 
He  was  educated  carefully,  and  with  a  view  to  the  bar,  becoming 
an  avocat  in  1830.   His  family  name  was  Lcdru,  but  for  distinc- 

-ake,  another  member  of  the  Paris  bar  bearing  the  same 

.  he  added  to  Ledru  the  adjunct  of  Rollin,  the  name  of 

his  maternal  great-grandmother.     An  ardent  liberal  from  early 

after  the  emeutes  of  1832,  which  made  the  government 

•  a  state   of  siege   in    Paris,   Ledru-Rollin  published  a 

1  "'consultation"  against  the  supersession  of  the  ordinary 
by  military  tribunals,  and  the  protest  which  it  made  was 

ned  by  the  cour  de  cassation.     A  still  bolder  pamphlet, 
which   he   published  after  the    insurrections    of  April,   1834, 

I  him  popularity  with  the  advanced-liberal  party.     For 

1  many  years  afterwards  he  was  constantly  retained  as  counsel 

for  the  defence  of  newspaper  editors  and  agitators  compromised 

ir  revolutionary  zeal.      Among  the  accused  of  1834  was 

Here,  whom  Ledru-Rollin  defended  before  the  chamber 
of  peers,  and  who  was  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  provisional 

nient  of  1848.     In  the  meantime,  moreover,  Ledru-Rollin 
published  some  works  on  jurisprudence,  and  edited  more  than 
I  J*MeSn'  periodical.     Inheriting  some  fortune  from  his  father, 
it  by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  a  French- 
man and  of  an  Englishwoman,  brought  up  in  this  country,  and 


sometimes  described  as  an  Irish  lady.  After  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  enter  the  chamber  of  deputies,  he  was  chosen  almost 
unanimously  in  1841  by  the  second  electoral  college  of  Mans 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  the  popular  repub- 
lican, M.  Gamier-Pages  ;  the  same  constituency  re-elected  him 
in  1842  and  1846.  In  the  chamber  of  deputies  Ledru-Rollin 
was  one  of  the  very  small  minority,  who  advocated  with  per- 
sistent fervour  not  only  the  most  extensive  political  reforms, 
but  broached  new  social  theories,  and  proclaimed  themselves  the 
friends  of  the  working-classes.  Even  the  republican  National 
attacked  him,  and  to  have  an  organ  of  his  own  he  founded  La 
Reforme,  afterwards  edited  by  Louis  Blanc.  In  a  manifesto  at 
the  end  of  1845  he  distinctly  recognized  the  "  droit  au  travail." 
Almost  isolated  in  the  French  parliament  and  French  press, 
Ledru-Rollin  had  become  very  popular  with  the  masses,  when 
the  political  banquets  of  1847  heralded  the  approach  of  revo- 
lution. From  the  banquet  at  Lille  even  advanced  liberals  were 
driven  by  the  toasts  which  he  sanctioned,  and  retiring,  left  it 
to  him  to  propose  "the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes,"  and  to  omit  the  health  of  the  king.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution  of  1848,  he  and  the  more  moderate 
Laniartine  were  foremost  in  proclaiming  the  new  republic,  of 
which  Ledru-Rollin  became  at  once  minister  of  the  interior.  In 
this  position  he  sent  his  revolutionary  commissaries  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  supporting  them  by  the  issue 
of  his  famous  terrorist  circulars  and  the  "journal-placard,"  the 
Bulletin  de  la  Republique,  the  editorship  of  which  he  intrusted 
to  George  Sand.  Yet  as  Lamartine  lost  caste  by  his  junction 
with  Ledru-Rollin,  so  did  the  latter  wane  in  popularity  from  his 
association  with  Lamartine.  First  elected  for  Paris,  under  the 
new  order  of  things,  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand 
votes,  he  was  rejected  by  the  socialists  at  the  election  of  president 
of  the  republic,  and  polled  only  three  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 
sand votes.  By  his  vehement  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the 
prince-president,  now  emperor  of  the  French,  especially  by  his 
denunciation  of  the  expedition  to  Rome,  he  regained,  however, 
some  of  his  old  popularity,  and  five  departments  returned  him  to 
the  legislative  assembly.  He  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  insurrection  on  the  13th  of  June,  1849, 
and  when  it  failed  he  escaped  to  England.  In  1850  he  pub- 
lished his  "  Decadence  de  l'Angleterre,"  predicting  and  attempting 
to  trace  the  fall  of  a  country  which  clung  to  monarchical  and 
aristocratic  institutions.  With  Kossuth,  Mazzini,  and  Ruge,  he 
founded  the  revolutionary  committee  sitting  in  London  to  direct 
the  policy  of  the  ultra-democratic  party  throughout  Europe, 
whose  cause  he  has  endeavoured  during  his  residence  in  this 
country  to  promote  by  writing  and  action.  In  1857,  for  alleged 
complicity  in  the  affair  of  Orsini,  he  was  condemned  in  his  absence 
by  the  French  tribunals  to  transportation  for  life. — F.  E. 

LEDYARD,  Joux,  a  celebrated  traveller,  was  born  in  1751 
at  Groton  in  Connecticut.  He  lost  his  father  at  an  early  age, 
and  had  considerable  struggle  to  obtain  the  means  of  education. 
He  was  originally  intended  for  the  law,  but  abandoned  that 
pursuit,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  entered  Dartmouth  college 
in  order  to  qualify  himself  to  become  a  missionary  among  the 
Indians.  His  restless  disposition,  however,  made  him  suddenly 
quit  college  and  spend  several  months  among  the  Red  Indians 
— a  good  school  of  training  for  his  future  character.  On  quit- 
ting these  savages  he  returned  to  college  and  resumed  his 
studies,  but  soon  grew  weary  of  this  quiet  life  ;  and  on  receiving 
a  rebuke  for  his  unsettled  habits,  he  returned  home  in  a  canoe, 
which,  with  the  help  of  some  of  his  fellow-students,  he  had 
fashioned  out  of  a  large  tree.  He  made  several  hair-breadth 
escapes  in  the  course  of  his  voyage  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  but  ultimately  reached  Hartford  in  safety.  I.edyard  next 
became  a  student  of  divinity,  then  a  common  sailor  on  board  a 
vessel  bound  for  Gibraltar,  where  he  enlisted  in  a  British  regi- 
ment, but  was  released  at  the  entreaty  of  his  captain,  who  was 
an  old  friend  of  his  father's.  He  returned  home,  but  could  not 
settle,  and  in  1771  worked  his  passage  from  New  York  to  Lon- 
don, in  the  hope  that  some  wealthy  relatives  there  would  extend 
to  him  their  patronage.  They  received  him,  however,  so  coldly 
that  he  quitted  them  in  indignation,  and  would  never  after 
accept  of  any  assistance  from  them.  In  1770  he  sailed  with 
Captain  Cook  on  his  third  voyage  as  corporal  of  marines,  and 
was  with  him  when  he  was  murdered  at  Owhyee.  After  plan- 
ning several  daring  but  abortive  projects,  he  resolved  to  explore 
the  unknown  regions  of  America  from  Nootka  Sound  to  the 
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eastern  coast,  and  about  the  close  of  178(5  he  set  out  from 
England  with  only  one  guinea  in  his  pockety  He  readied 
Stockholm  about  the  end  of  January  ;  and  as  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 

could  not  at  that  time  be  crossed  either  by  ships  or  sledges,  he 
was  forced  to  march  twelve  hundred  miles  by  land  over  trackless 
mows,  and  to  encounter  the  most  dreadful  hardships,  in  order 
to  reach  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  arrived  on  the  20th  of  March. 
After  remaining  there  nearly  three  months  before  he  could  obtain 
a  passport,  he  commenced  his  journey  to  Siberia  in  company 
with  a  Scotch  physician.  Through  innumerable  difficulties  he 
succeeded  in  reaching  Yakutsk  ;  but  there  under  some  frivolous 
pretext  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  Empress  Catherine  in 
January,  1788,  and  conducted  with  all  speed  to  the  frontiers 
of  Poland,  with  the  intimation  that  he  would  be  hanged  if  he 
ventured  to  re-enter  Russia,  After  Buffering  dreadful  hardships 
he  found  his  way  back  to  England,  '-again  disappointed,  ragged, 
and  penniless,  but  with  a  whole  heart,"  and  at  once  eagerly 
accepted  an  offer  from  the  African  Association  to  explore  the 
interior  of  Africa,  expressing  his  readiness  to  start  next  day. 
lie  s,t  out  in  high  spirits  and  with  the  fairest  prospects,  30th 
June ;  but  on  reaching  Cairo  his  active  and  enterprising  career 
was  cut  short  by  a  bilious  disorder,  aggravated  by  an  overdose 
of  vitriolic  acid,  17th  January,  1789,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year 
of  his  age.  Ledyard's  extraordinary  enthusiasm,  keenness  of 
observation,  indomitable  resolution,  and  power  of  endurance  had 
excited  great  expectations  as  to  the  result  of  his  explorations, 
and  his  premature  death  caused  a  strong  feeling  of  regret. — J.  T. 

LEE,  Arthur,  the  youngest  brother  of  Richard  Henry  Lee 
of  Virginia,  was  born  in  1740,  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  to  study 
medicine,  and  returned  to  practise  it  in  Williamsburg.  After  five 
years'  experience  of  a  physician's  life,  he  went  to  London  in  1 766 
to  study  the  law,  and  kept  up  an  active  correspondence  with 
America  on  the  proceedings  of  the  ministry.  He  wrote  also  in 
the  newspapers  in  defence  of  American  rights.  In  1775  he  was 
the  London  agent  cf  Virginia,  and  presented  the  second  petition  of 
congress  to  the  king.  He  undertook  the  post,  declined  by  Jeffer- 
son, of  minister  to  France,  joined  Franklin  and  Deane  in  Paris, 
December,  1776,  and  assisted  in  negotiating  the  treaty  with 
France.  Deane  being  superseded  by  Adams,  returned  to  America 
and  made  charges  against  Lee's  patriotism.  In  1799  Lee  and 
Adams  were  recalled,  and  on  their  arrival  home  an  acrimonious 
party  warfare  ensued,  in  which  Lee  fully  justified  himself.  In 
1 7  8  1  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  negotiating 
a  treaty  with  the  Indians  of  the  six  nations,  and  performed  the 
duty  with  credit.  In  1790  he  was  admitted  a  counsellor  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  He  died  of  pleurisy,  caught 
by  exposure  at  his  farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Rappahannoc,  the 
14th  December,  1782.  He  was  the  authorof  "Monitor's  Letters," 
and  of  the  "  Letters  of  Junius  Ainericanus."  His  Memoirs,  by 
R  H.  Lee,  were  published  in  1829.— P.  H. 

LEE,  Edward,  an  English  prelate,  archbishop  of  York,  and 
a  violent  opponent  of  Luther.  He  was  born  in  Kent  in  1482, 
and  died  in  1544.  After  studying  at  Oxford  he  went  to  Cam- 
bridge. Henry  VIII.  treated  him  with  much  consideration, 
employed  him  on  important  business,  made  him  chancellor  of 
Salisbury,  and  in  1531  successor  of  Wolsey  as  archbishop  of 
York.  When  the  question  of  the  king's  marriage  was  debated, 
he  accompanied  Cranmer  and  others  in  the  lung's  interest  to 
Paris,  Pome,  and  Germany.  He  wrote  against  Erasmus,  Luther 
and  the  lie-formation  generally,  but  declared  against  the  papal 
supremacy;  supported  the  Six  Articles,  took  part  in  compiling 
the  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man,  and  in  other  ways  promoted 
the  measures  adopted  during  the  later  years  of  Henry's  reign, 
or  so  long  as  he  lived.  Resides  his  controversial  works  which 
were  published,  he  wrote  annotations  upon  the  Pentateuch, 
which  appear  to  be  still  inedited.  The  papists  have  accused 
him  of  inconsistency,  but  this  charge  is  not  more  true  of  him 
than  of  most  others  at  that  time. — B.  II.  C. 

LEE,  John,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
was  born  about  1780  at  the  village  of  Stow,  on  Gala  Water.  His 
early  education  was  received  from  the  celebrated  John  Leyden. 
His  father  was  an  elder  in  the  Secession  church  ;  and  young 
fter  completing  the  usual  curriculum  at  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  attended  the  divinity  hall  connected  with  that  deno- 
mination. He  subsequently,  however,  joined  the  established 
church  of  Scotland,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  one 
of  its  presbyteries.  His  first  charge  was  a  Scotch  church  in 
London,  his  second  in  Peebles,  where  he  resided  for  four  years. 


In  1812  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  church  history  in  the 
university  of  St.  Andrews.  He  afterwards  held  in  succession  a 
professorship  in  Aberdeen,  the  charges  of  the  Canongate,  Lady 
Yester's,  and  the  Old  Church  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  United  college  of  St.  Andrews,  which,  however,  he 
resigned  in  a  few  months.  In  1840  he  was  elected  to  the  office 
of  principal  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1844,  after 
the  disruption  of  the  established  church,  he  succeeded  Dr. 
Chalmers  in  the  chair  of  divinity.  He  was  also  one  of  the  deans 
of  the  chapel  royal,  and  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  died 
May  2,  1859,  in  his  seventy-ninth  year.  Dr.  Lee  was  profoundly 
learned  in  Scottish  ecclesiastical  and  literary  history,  and  it  is 
deeply  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  left  no  work  worthy  of  his 
vast  attainments-  He  was  the  author  of  a  "Memorial  on  behalf 
of  the  Bible  Societies,"  and  of  several  exquisitely  beautitul  pastoral 
addresses,  issued  by  the  general  assembly.  His  "  Lectures  on 
the  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland"  were  published  in  I860, 
in  2  vols.  8vo.— J.  T. 

LEE,  Nathaniel,  an  English  dramatic  author  of  the  time 
of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Richard  Lee, 
rector  of  Hatfield  in  Herts,  and  was  born  about  1657,  receiving 
his  education  at  Westminster,  whence  he  removed  to  Trinity 
hall,  Cambridge,  in  1668.  In  that  year  he  obtained  his  degree 
as  B.A.,  but  did  not  rise  to  higher  honours.  In  or  about  1672 
he  came  to  London,  deluded,  according  to  some  statements,  by 
the  promises  of  Villiers,  and  made  a  vain  attempt  to  gain  his 
living  as  an  actor  From  acting  plays  he  turned  to  writing 
them;  and  from  1675  to  1684  he  produced  a  play  every  year. 
In  1684  symptoms  of  madness,  superinduced,  as  is  supposed, 
by  intemperance,  manifested  themselves ;  and  his  friends  were 
obliged  to  place  him  in  Bethlehem  hospital,  where  he  remained 
three  or  four  years.  In  1688  he  regained  his  freedom,  and 
resumed  his  literary  labours;  but  he  was  now  reduced  to  great 
distress,  and  was  prevented  from  starving  by  a  weekly  pittance 
of  ten  shillings  allowed  by  one  of  the  theatres.  He  died  in  1691, 
aged  thirty-four,  from  the  consequences  of  some  nocturnal  frolic 
or  brawl,  according  to  Cibber.  He  left  eleven  plays,  which 
passed  through  three  editions  between  1713  and  1734.  The 
best  of  his  dramatic  performances  are  "  Brutus,"  "  Mithridates," 
and  "  Theodosius,"  in  all  of  which  are  a  few  passages  of  striking 
merit  and  power. — W.  C.  H. 

LEE,  Richard  Henry,  an  active  promoter  of  the  first 
American  revolution,  and  president  of  congress,  was  born  at 
Stratford,  Virginia,  on  the  20th  January,  1732,  and  educated 
at  Wakefield  in  England.  In  1757  he  was  member  of  the  house 
of  congress,  where  in  1773  he  proposed  a  plan  for  organizing 
resistance  to  the  British  authorities.  Elected  a  member  of  con- 
gress, he  wrote  the  declaration  of  independence  of  the  7th  June, 
1776.  As  chairman  of  the  committee,  he  drew  up  the  second 
address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  In  1784  he  was  elected 
president  of  congress,  and  in  the  discussions  on  the  draft  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  he  bore  a  distinguished  part. 
In  1789  he  was  chosen  the  first  senator  from  Virginia.  He  died 
at  Chantilly,  Westmoreland,  in  that  state,  in  1794.  His  Life, 
by  R.  H.  Lee,  was  published  in  1825.— R.  H. 

LEE,  Samuel,  D.D.,  regius  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  an  author  of  great  eminence  in  biblical 
and  oriental  learning,  was  born  May  14,  1783,  at  Longnor  in 
Shropshire.  He  was  sent  to  the  village  school  where  he  learned 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  went  at  the  age  of  twelve 
to  learn  the  trade  of  a  carpenter  and  builder  at  Shrewsbury. 
While  working  at  this  trade  he  became  anxious  to  understand 
the  Latin  quotations  he  sometimes  met  with,  and  the  sight  of 
some  Latin  books  at  a  Roman  catholic  chapel  deepened  his 
desire  ;  he  therefore  purchased  Ruddiman's  Latin  Grammar  at  a 
book-stall,  and  learned  it.  From  this  he  proceeded  to  other 
books;  and,  when  he  had  mastered  them,  began  the  study  of 
the  Greek  with  the  Westminster  Grammar,  and  in  a  similar 
way  succeeded  in  acquiring  the  language.  He  then  took  up 
the  Hebrew,  and  subsequently  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Sama- 
ritan. All  these  he  learned  by  himself  while  working  at  his 
trade  before  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  with  the  most 
straitened  resources.  He  next  went  into  Worcestershire,  where 
he  got  married,  and  sold  off  his  books ;  but  the  loss  of  his  cheat 
of  tools  led  him  to  set  up  as  schoolmaster.  Soon  after  this  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  Archdeacon  Corbett  and  Dr.  Jonathan 
Scott,  both  of  whom  have  left  interesting  accounts  of  his  earlylife, 
and  both  of  whom  rendered  him  material  assistance.     Through 


their  kindness  he  was  enabled  to  study  Arabic,  Persian,  and 
Hindoostanee,  as  well  as  some  European  and  other  languages. 
He  next  became  a  schoolmaster  at  Shrewsbury,  and  in  1813 
obtained  an  engagement  with  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
and  admission  to  Queen's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
his  B.A.  in  1817,  on  which  occasion  his  examination  by  Dr. 
Buchanan  procured  for  him  great  applause.  As  a  proof  of  his 
marvellous  powers  of  learning,  it  is  affirmed  that  he  mastered 
Euclid  in  a  fortnight.  Having  entered  into  orders  he  preached 
at  Shrewsbury  in  1818,  before  which  he  had  edited  the  Syriac 
Hew  Testament,  a  Malay  New  Testament,  a  Hindoostanee 
Prayer-book,  Tracts  in  Persian,  Arabic,  Malay,  and  Hindoos- 
l>art  of  a  Persian  Liturgy,  &c.  Besides  these  he  had 
made  progress  with  a  Persian  Old  Testament,  a  Hindoostanee 
i  rstament,  an  Ethiopic  Bible,  and  other  works.  At  that 
time  he  is  said  to  have  been  master  of  eighteen  languages.  In 
1819  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Arabic  at  Cambridge;  in 
1822  he  was  made  D.D.  of  Halle;  in  1823  chaplain  of  Cam- 
bridge gaol;  in  1825  rector  of  Bilton  with  Harrogate;  in  1834 
regius  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Cambridge,  having  been  made 
DJ).  of  the  same  university  the  year  preceding.  In  1852, 
iber  16,  he  died  at  Barley  in  Hertfordshire,  of  which  he 
had  been  some  time  rector.  He  is  truly  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  instances  on  record  of  perseverance 
in  self-educafion  under  the  most  embarrassing  circumstances, 
rewarded  at  last  by  the  hightest  success  in  the  honourable  career 
he  had  chosen.  One  critic  describes  him  as  "  an  oriental 
scholar  of  European  fame,  a  sound  theologian,  and  mighty  in 
the  scriptures ;  a  man  of  whom  his  country  may  be  proud,  and 
whom  his  countrymen  may  well  delight  to  honour.  He  was 
master  of  a  greater  number  of  languages  probably  than  any 
other  individual  of  his  age  ;  possessed  of  greater  erudition,  and 
endowed  with  a  singularly  acute  and  philosophic  turn  of  mind; 
an  independent  thinker,  and  most  enthusiastic  in  all  philological 
pursuits."  His  publications  were  very  numerous,  and  some  of 
them  highly  useful.  His  Hebrew  Grammar  and  Lexicon  stand 
higher  than  his  expository  works ;  his  Syriac  Old  and  New 
Testament  is  the  best  we  have. — B.  H.  C. 

LEE,  Sophia  and  Harriett,  two  sisters,  are  chiefly  remem- 
bered for  their  joint-authorship  of  "The  Canterbury  Tales." 
Sophia  was  born  in  London  in  1750  ;  Harriett  in  1756.  Their 
father  was  an  actor,  who  had  been  allured  to  the  stage  by  the 
success  of  Garrick,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  person  of  consider- 
able acquirements  and  of  good  character.  With  this  theatrical 
connection  Sophia  turned  to  the  drama;  her  first  novel,  though 
written  early  in  life,  not  being  published  till  long  afterwards. 
In  1780  her  "  Chapter  of  Accidents,"  a  comedy,  was  performed 
at  the  Haymarket  with  great  success.  The  profits  of  the  play 
she  prudently  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  a  young  ladies' 
academy  at  Bath,  for  the  management  of  which  she  was  every 
way  fitted,  having  performed  in  the  family  the  part  of  the 
mother  early  lost  to  them.  The  academy  at  Bath  prospered, 
and  enabled  the  sisters  to  retire  in  1803  with  an  independence. 
They  settled  first  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tintern  Abbey,  and 
then  at  Clifton,  where  Sophia  died  on  the  12th  of  March,  1824, 
and  Harriett,  long  surviving  her,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1851. 
Of  the  works  of  the  sisters — plays,  poems,  and  fictions — only  two 
deserve  a  mention  ;  one  is  Sophia's  novel  of  "The  Recess,"'  pub- 
lished in  1785,  "a  tale  of  other  times,"  the  Elizabethan,  and 
which  has  been  called  our  earliest  historical  novel.  The  other 
was  a  joint-production,  "The  Canterbury  Tales,"  1797-1805, 
from  one  of  which — "  The  German's  tale,  Kruitzner" — Lord  Byron 
took,  with  due  acknowledgments  and  praises  of  its  power,  the 
story  of  his  Tragedy  of  Werner.  The  two  sisters  are  said  to 
have  been  among  the  first  to  encourage  the  talents  and  predict 
the  eminence  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. — F.  E. 

LEE  or  LEA,  William,  has  strong  claims  to  be  considered 
the  inventor  of  the  stocking-frame ;  next  to  the  common  warp 
and  weft  loom,  thought  to  be  the  oldest  machine  in  existence 
applicable  to  textile  fabrics.  According  to  one  tradition  he  was 
a  native  of  Woodborough,  about  seven  miles  from  Nottingham, 
a  man  of  good  estate  and  a  graduate  of  St.  John's  college,  Cam- 
bridge. Enamoured  of  a  young  girl,  who  during  his  visits  paid 
more  attention  to  her  knitting  than  to  his  conversation,  he  invented 
the  knitting  machine  in  1589.  Certain  it  is  that  in  Cromwell's 
time,  the  stocking-weavers  of  London  presented  a  petition  to  him 
for  their  incorporation  as  a  guild;  and  in  the  history  of  their  trade 
which  it  includes,  they  ascribe  the  invention  of  the  stocking- 
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frame  to  Lee.  Further,  in  the  Stocking-weavers'  Hall  in  London 
there  long  hung  a  painting  in  which  Lee  is  represented  pointing 
out  his  loom  to  a  female  knitter  standing  near  it,  while  below 
was  an  inscription  which  assigned  the  invention  to  him.  He  is 
said  to  have  established  himself  as  a  stocking-weaver  at  Calverton, 
near  Nottingham,  and  after  remaining  there  five  years,  during 
which  he  in  vain  invoked  the  countenance  and  support  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  to  have  migrated  with  his  machinery  to  France,  where 
he  was  welcomed  by  Henri  Quatre.  After  the  assassination  of 
that  king,  the  story  runs,  he  was  persecuted  as  a  protestant,  and 
died  in  distress  at  Paris.  For  fuller  information  reference  may 
be  made  to  Beckmann's  History  of  Inventions ;  and  to  Timb's 
Stories  of  Inventors  and  Discoverers,  London,  1860. — F.  E. 

LEECHMAN,  William,  a  Scottish  divine  of  some  eminence, 
was  born  in  1706  in  the  parish  of  Oolphington  in  Lanarkshire, 
where  his  father  was  a  respectable  farmer,  and  was  educated  for 
the  ministry,  chiefly  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  In  1727 
he  became  tutor  to  young  Mure  of  Caldwell,  who  afterwards 
distinguished  himself  as  a  member  of  parliament,  and  one  of  the 
lords  of  session.  Residing  with  the  Caldwells  in  Glasgow  during 
the  winter  months,  he  completed  his  studies  there,  and  attached 
himself  particularly  to  the  teaching  of  Professors  Hutcheson  and 
Dunlop.  In  1731  he  was  licensed  by  the  presbytery  of  Paisley, 
and  in  1736  he  was  ordained  minister  of  Beith,  where  he  con- 
tinued for  seven  years.  The  publication  of  two  masterly  dis- 
courses added  to  his  reputation  as  a  divine  of  ability  and  culture, 
and  led  to  his  being  proposed  as  a  candidate  for  the  divinity 
chair  of  Glasgow,  which  soon  after  fell  vacant.  He  had  a 
powerful  rival  in  Mr.  John  Maclaurin,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
the  city;  but  he  carried  the  election  in  the  senatus  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  rector.  Some  trouble  followed,  as  the  dis- 
appointed party  endeavoured,  but  without  effect,  to  frustrate 
i he  election  by  bringing  a  charge  of  heresy  against  him  in  the 
presbytery  of  Glasgow,  founded  on  his  published  sennon  on 
prayer.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  the  chair  for  seventeen  years 
with  much  reputation  and  success,  making  it  a  special  object 
of  his  lectures  to  vindicate  the  truths  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion,  against  the  objections  of  Bolingbroke,  Hume,  Voltaire, 
and  other  sceptical  writers  of  that  age.  Dr.  Leechman  was 
chosen  moderator  of  the  general  assembly  in  1757,  and  was 
made  principal  of  the  university  in  1761.  He  survived  till  1785, 
and  two  volumes  of  his  sermons  were  given  to  the  world  in 
1789,  preceded  by  an  account  of  his  life.  He  had  published  in 
1755  "a  large  account  of  the  life,  writings,  and  character"  of 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Francis  Hutcheson,  prefixed  to  the  System  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  a  posthumous  work  of  the  latter  publi.  hed  in 
that  year.  He  had  been  on  a  footing  of  intimacy  with  Hutche- 
son, and  his  account  is  valuable  as  an  authentic  portrait  of 
that  philosopher. — P.  L. 

LEFEBVRE,  Francois  Joseph,  Due  de  Dantzic,  Marshal 
of  the  first  French  empire,  the  son  of  a  miller  who  had  served 
in  the  army,  was  born  at  Ruft'aeh  in  Alsace  on  the  25th  of 
October,  1755.  He  enlisted  at  eighteen  in  the  gardes  Franchises, 
and  was  appointed  "  premier  sergent,"  somewhat  equivalent  to 
our  sergeant-major,  in  the  year  preceding  the  French  revolution. 
Lefebvre's  tendencies  at  that  time  seem  to  have  been  decidedly 
royalist.  When  his  regiment  was  disbanded,  he  became  the 
military  instructor  of  the  battalion  Filles  St.  Thomas,  and  yet  is 
said  to  hare  owed  his  rapid  rise  to  the  patronage  of  terrorists 
like  St.  Just.  Towards  the  close  of  1793  he  was  a  general  of 
brigade.  Serving  in  the  armies  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine 
under  Hoche,  whose  superior  he  had  been  in  the  gardes  Francaises, 
he  was  appointed  through  Hoche's  influence  general  of  division, 
distinguishing  himself  at  Lamberg  and  Giesberg.  His  chief 
distinction  was  won  at  the  battle  of  Stockach,  25th  of  March, 
1799,  when  he  held  at  bay  for  many  hours  a  vastly  superior 
Austrian  force.  Wounded  at  Stockach,  he  returned  to  France, 
and  was  intrusted  by  the  directory  with  the  command  of  the 
troops  in  Paris.  A  friend  of  Bernadotte  and  Jourdan,  Lefebvre 
appears  to  have  been  gained  over  only  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  give 
valuable  assistance  to  Napoleon  on  the  18th  Brumaire;  such 
as  it  was  Napoleon  never  forgot  it.  With  the  empire  Lefebvre 
was  created  a  Marshal.  In  the  Prussian  campaign  of  1806  he 
fought  intrepidly  at  Jena,  and  the  following  year  was  appointed 
to  the  command'  of  the  army  investing  Dantzic.  After  a  skilful 
siege,  the  Prussian  general  to  whom  he  was  opposed  capitulated, 
and  in  commemoration  of  this  important  success  Lefebvre  was 
created  Due  de  Dantzic     In  1808  he  commanded  a  corps  of 


the  French  army  in  Spain.  In  1809  he  commanded  the  Bava- 
rian auxiliaries  of  France,  and  at  their  head  fought  at  Thorn, 
Ahensberg,  Eckmnhl,  and  in  the  Tyrol.  After  the  peace  of 
Vienna,  he  received  a  high  command  in  the  imperial  guard,  and 
did  not  quit  Paris  until  the  invasion  of  Russia  in  1812.  in 
that  expedition  the  imperial  guard  had  few  opportunities  of  dis- 
tinguishing itself.  In  the  disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow  the 
old  marshal,  however,  was  seen  on  foot  in  the  middle  of  his 
soldiers,  sharing  with  them  the  fatigues  and  perils  of  the  march. 
In  Napoleon's  closing  struggle  before  the  first  restoration, 
Lefebvre  seconded  him  ably,  and  was  most  useful  in  the  spring 
campaign  of  1811  on  the  soil  of  France.  But  after  the  relega- 
tion of  Napoleon  to  Elba  he  offered  his  sword  to  Louis  XVIII. ; 
however,  when  the  king  went  to  Ghent,  he  joined  Napoleon, 
who  did  not  ask  him  to  participate  in  the  campaign  of  Waterloo. 
At  the  second  restoration  he  was  for  a  time  deprived  of  his 
honours,  which  were  afterwards  restored  to  him.  He  died  at 
Paris  of  water  in  the  chest,  4th  September,  1820. — F.  E. 

LEFEBVRE,  Tanxeguy,  sometimes  called  Lefevee  or 
Tannaquil  Faber,  one  of  the  most  eminent  scholai-s  of  his 
time,  was  born  at  Caen  in  1615.  He  was  educated  with  a 
view  to  the  church,  and  in  early  fife  distinguished  himself  by 
his  extraordinary  aptitude  for  learning.  The  Jesuits  of  La 
Fleche,  under  whom  he  was  placed,  tried  hard,  but  in  vain,  to 
retain  him.  He  spent  some  years  in  Normandy,  after  which  he 
was  appointed  by  Richelieu  to  superintend  the  printing  estab- 
lishment of  the  Louvre.  On  the  accession  of  Mazarin  he  removed 
to  Langres  for  a  time,  and  soon  after  abjured  Catholicism  and 
avowed  himself  a  protestant.  Some  years  later  he  was  invited 
to  a  professorship  at  Saumur,  which  he  accepted  in  preference 
to  the  Greek  chair  at  Nimeguen  which  was  offered  him  at  the 
same  time.  His  success  at  Saumur  was  very  great,  and  the 
reputation  of  the  college  increased  exceedingly;  but  his  enthu- 
siastic admiration  of  some  of  the  Greek  classics  led  him  to  use 
expressions  which  gave  offence,  and  involved  him  in  controversy. 
He,  nevertheless,  continued  at  his  post  for  many  years,  and  refused 
invitations  to  Utrecht  and  Leyden.  At  the  very  end  of  his  life 
he  accepted  the  offer  of  a  post  at  Heidelberg ;  but  just  when  he 
was  about  to  go  thither  he  was  attacked  by  fever  which  proved 
fatal,  and  he  died  on  the  12th  September,  1672.  Laborious 
and  learned,  he  was  also  eccentric  and  improvident.  Voltaire 
affirms  that  he  was  more  of  a  philosopher  than  a  Huguenot, 
and  that  he  despised  his  sect  though  he  lived  in  it.  There 
were,  no  doubt,  many  defects  in  his  personal  character,  which 
was  very  little  adorned  with  the  graces  of  religion ;  but  his 
numerous  works  on  classical  subjects  will  always  vindicate  for 
him  a  foremost  rank  among  the  great  men  of  his  day. — B.  H.  C. 

LEFEVRE,  C.  Shaw,  Lord  Eversley.     See  Eversley. 

LEGENDRE,  Adrien  Marie,  one  of  the  greatest  of  mathe- 
maticians, was  born  in  Paris  on  the  18th  of  September,  1752, 
and  died  there  on  the  10th  of  January,  1833.  He  was  educated 
at  the  College  Mazarin,  and  studied  mathematics  under  the  Abbe" 
Marie,  whom  he  soon  afterwards  assisted  in  the  composition  of 
a  treatise  on  mechanics,  published  in  1774.  The  parts  written 
by  Legendre  at  that  early  age,  are  regarded  as  models  of  clear- 
ness and  vigorous  reasoning.  He  was  for  many  years  professor 
of  mathematics  at  the  military  school  of  Paris,  and  afterwards 
at  the  ecole  normale.  In  1783  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1787  he  conducted,  along  with  Cassini 
and  Mechain,  the  geodetical  operations  for  connecting  the  obser- 
vatories of  Paris  and  Greenwich ;  and  on  visiting  London  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  During  the  revolutionary 
period  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  introduce  the 
metrical  system  of  measures.  In  1808  he  was  appointed  an  honor- 
ary councillor  of  the  university.  His  mathematical  researches 
appeared  in  the  Mc'moires  des  Savans  Etrangers  for  1785  ;  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  of  the  Institute 
from  1784  till  1823  ;  and  in  a  series  of  separate  treatises.  In 
two  of  these  he  brought  together  in  a  systematic  form  the  scat- 
tered results  of  those  labours  by  which  he  is  chiefly  distinguished 
amongst  mathematicians.  One  is  on  the  "  Theory  of  Numbers : " 
the  latest  edition,  revised  and  augmented  by  the  author,  appeared 
in  1830,  and  it  forms  the  standard  treatise  on  that  arduous 
branch  of  mathematics,  so  far  as  it  had  advanced  at  that  time. 
The  other  is  his  wonderful  work  on  "Elliptic  Functions  and 
Eulerian  Integrals,"  in  three  volumes,  published  at  different  dates 
from  1827  to  1832,  being  a  complete  treatise  on  a  new  branch 
of  mathematics  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  created  by  him- 


self; for  the  little  that  was  known  upon  the  subject  of  those 
functions  before  the  appearance  of  Legendre's  first  memoir  upon 
them  in  1794,  consisted  of  detached  theorems  which  had  not 
been  combined  into  a  system.  He  was  the  originator  cf  the 
"  method  of  least  squares"  in  deducing  the  most  probable  result 
from  a  number  of  data  affected  by  errors  of  observation  ;  and  he 
made  important  advancements  in  the  theory  of  the  attraction  of 
ellipsoids.  A  characteristic  feature  of  his  writings  is  the  candour 
with  which  he  mentions  the  researches  of  others,  and  especially 
of  younger  inquirers,  on  the  same  branches  of  knowledge,  such 
as  those  of  Abel  and  Jacobi  on  elliptic  functions. — W.  J.  M.  R. 

LEGER,  Jean,  the  historian  of  the  Waldenses,  was  born  in 
Savoy  in  1615,  and  studied  at  Geneva.  In  1643  he  was 
appointed  to  succeed  his  uncle,  who  had  been  compelled  to  aban- 
don his  charge.  About  this  time  the  Vaudois  of  the  Piedmontese 
valleys  were  exposed  to  countless  annoyances  from  the  popish 
agents  who  had  been  employed  to  make  converts.  Provocation 
led  to  resistance,  and  the  Vaudois  performed  prodigies  of  valour, 
but  in  vain;  they  were  persecuted  and  slaughtered  without 
mercy.  Leger  in  this  extremity  appealed  to  England,  and  Crom- 
well's response  to  that  appeal  will  never  be  forgotten.  The 
terrific  cruelties  of  the  papal  troops  reached  a  climax  in  1655, 
and  were  only  discontinued  through  the  courageous  intervention 
of  England  and  other  protestant  countries.  Leger  continued  iu 
France,  Germany,  and  Holland,  his  heroic  labours  for  his  co- 
religionists. His  goods  were  confiscated,  and  sentence  of  death 
was  passed  upon  him ;  but  he  escaped,  and  eventually  settled  at 
Leyden,  where  he  died  in  1670.  His  "  General  History  of  the 
Evangelical  Churches  of  the  Valleys  of  Piedmont"  appeared  in 
1669,  and  is  a  work  of  deep  and  harrowing  interest. — B.  H.  C. 

LEGGE,  George,  Lord  Dartmouth,  a  distinguished  naval 
officer,  was  born  about  1647.  He  entered  the  service  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  and  soon  became  so  conspicuous  for  his  gal- 
lantry, that  in  1667  Charles  II.  appointed  him  to  the  command 
of  the  Pembroke.  In  1671  he  became  captain  of  the  Fairfax. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  removed  to  the  Royal  Catherine, 
and  in  a  desperate  conflict  with  the  Dutch  beat  off  the  enemy 
— after  they  had  boarded  his  ship,  and  it  seemed  on  the  point 
of  sinking — and  carried  her  safely  into  port.  In  1673  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  Portsmouth,  and  master  of  the  horse. 
He  was  created  Baron  Dartmouth  in  1682;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  was  made  governor  of  Tangier,  and  sent  there  for 
the  purpose  of  demolishing  the  fortifications  and  bringing  back 
the  garrison  to  England — an  unpopular  and  difficult  service 
which  he  performed  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  majesty, 
who  soon  after  his  return  made  him  a  present  of  £10,000. 
On  the  accession  of  James  II.  Lord  Dartmouth  was  appointed 
master  of  the  horse,  general  of  the  ordnance,  and  constable  of 
the  Tower.  When  the  prince  of  Orange  set  about  his  expedi- 
tion to  England,  Dartmouth  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
fleet  with  orders  to  intercept  him  and  prevent  his  landing,  but 
was  baffled  by  the  adverse  winds.  Strong  as  was  his  attach- 
ment to  James,  however,  he  positively  refused  to  comply  with 
his  commands  to  convey  the  infant  prince  of  Wales  to  France. 
On  the  accession  of  William,  Dartmouth  was  removed  from  his 
command  and  deprived  of  all  his  other  employments.  He  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary;  but  in  1690  he 
entered  into  a  plot  for  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  family, 
laboured  zealously  to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  the  English  seamen, 
and  laid  a  plan  for  betraying  Portsmouth  to  the  French.  He 
was  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower;  but  after  a  confine- 
ment of  a  few  weeks  he  died  suddenly,  October  25,  1691. — J.  T. 

LEGLEUS,  Gilbertus.     See  Gilbertus  Anglicanus. 

LEIBNITZ,  Gottfried  Wiliiei.m,  jurist  historian,  mathe- 
matician, and  metaphysician,  the  most  learned  of  modern 
philosophers,  and  the  eclectic  founder  of  German  philosophy. 
This  great  German  was  born  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1646,  in 
Leipsic,  and  was  descended  of  an  ancient  family,  distinguished 
in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs.  His  granduncle  attracted 
notice  in  the  Hungarian  wars,  and  was  honoured  by  the 
Emperor  Rodolph  II.  His  great-grandfather  and  his  grand- 
father held  high  civil  offices.  His  father  was  professor  of 
moral  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Leipsic.  When  Gottfried 
Wilhelm  was  oniy  six  years  old  his  father  died,  and  his  religious 
mother,  who  lived  till  1664,  and  who  had  herself  been  care- 
fully trained  in  the  family  of  a  Lutheran  professor  of  theology, 
devoted  herself  exclusively  to  the  education  of  this  her  only 
son.     Both  his  parents  were  Lutherans,  and  his  early  training 
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probably  induced  much  of  the  theological  character  by  which  his 
subsequent  speculations  are  distinguished.  The  first  twenty 
years  of  the  life  of  Leibnitz  were  spent  almost  entirely  in 
Leipsic,  where  he  attended  the  famous  Nicolai  school,  and  after- 
wards the  university,  which  he  entered  in  1GG1.  Many  anec- 
dotes are  recorded  of  his  extraordinary  precocity.  He  has 
himself,  in  the  "  Pacidii  Introductio  Historica,"  given  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  self-educating  process  his  mind  underwent 
in  these  early  years,  which  throws  light  on  the  type  of  his  philo- 
sophical development  afterwards.  The  universality  so  conspi- 
cuous in  the  man  was  illustrated  in  the  universality  of  the 
young  student.  Almost  every  part  of  knowledge  in  turn  engaged 
his  attention.  He  studied  history  and  the  ancient  classics  with 
enthusiasm,  extending  his  researches  far  beyond  the  conven- 
tional track  in  which  his  narrow-minded  teachers  sought  to 
restrain  him.  But  the  strength  of  his  mind  and  the  bent  of  his 
genius  were  more  fully  disclosed  when  he  entered  logic  and 
philosophy.  He  read  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  Plotinus,  and  luxu- 
riated in  the  subtilties  of  the  scholastic  metaphysics — that 
stimulant  of  the  human  understanding  for  so  many  hundred 
years.  Even  at  this  early  period  he  was  no  stranger  to  the 
literature  of  theology,  for  he  studied  the  deep  controversies 
about  election  and  grace  in  the  works  of  St.  Augnstin  and 
Luther.  During  his  academical  course,  the  philosophical  writings 
of  Des  Cartes,  published  about  twenty  years  before,  fell  into  his 
hands,  and  by  them,  like  his  contemporary  Locke,  he  was  greatly 
influenced.  His  eclectic  tendency,  afterwards  so  prominent,  was 
even  then  indicated  in  efforts  to  reconcile  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
Des  Cartes  and  the  schoolmen.  The  logic  and  philosophy  of  the 
schools  were  then  dominant  in  Leipsic,  as  in  the  other  univer- 
sities of  Germany  and  Europe.  The  formal  and  pedantic  spirit 
of  scholasticism  in  its  decline  repelled  the  spirit  of  intellectual 
freedom,  already  awakened  in  the  bosom  of  the  youthful  Leibnitz. 
A  thousand  chimeras  of  speculation,  he  tells  us,  floated  through 
his  brain.  He  started  a  thousand  difficulties  with  his  teachers 
and  associates.  Even  Bacon,  Des  Cartes,  and  modern  philoso- 
phy, helped  to  arouse  rather  than  to  satisfy  him.  In  solitude  he 
cherished  the  most  ardent  aspirations  for  the  advancement  of 
science  and  the  social  progress  of  man.  In  his  recorded  expe- 
rience, at  the  age  of  sixteen,  may  be  found  the  dim  forms  of  the 
problems  which  engaged  his  thoughts  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  For  days  together,  as  he  informs  us  in  his  "  Personal 
Recollections,"  he  was  wont  to  pursue  his  walks  alone  in  the 
woods  of  Rosenthal,  near  Leipsic,  revolving  the  first  principles 
of  this  mysterious  life  to  a  reflex  consciousness  of  which  he  was 
becoming  awake.  The  intellectual  movements  of  the  true  meta- 
physician may  be  discovered  in  the  first  printed  treatise  of 
Leibnitz,  "  De  Principio  Individui,"  written  on  occasion  of  his 
promotion  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  philosophy,  when  he  was 
only  seventeen  years  of  age.  This  work  was  followed,  about 
three  years  after,  by  those  philosophical  speculations  on  mathe- 
matics and  a  universal  language,  contained  in  his  "  Dissertatio 
de  Arte  Combinatoria."  Having  taken  his  degree  in  arts,  Leib- 
nitz devoted  himself  professionally  to  the  study  of  law.  When 
he  had  completed  his  twentieth  year  he  applied  for  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  law,  with  the  intention  of  entering  afterwards  on  the 
business  of  professional  life.  For  the  accommodation  of  other 
candidates,  the  university  postponed  this  academical  honour  to 
Leibnitz,  who  thereupon  resolved  on  expatriating  himself.  He 
left  Leipsic,  and  Saxony  his  native  country,  and  in  1606  went 
to  the  university  of  Altdorf,  where  he  received  his  degree  in  law 
the  same  year.  Leibnitz  thus  belongs  to  that  class  of  distin- 
guished philosophers  who  have  been  bred  to  the  legal  profession. 
Jurisprudence  naturally  engaged  his  attention,  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty  he  published  his  thesis,  followed  afterwards  by  an 
essay  on  the  logic  of  law,  both  remarkable  contributions  to  the 
theory  of  that  part  of  science.  "  There  was  only  one  man  in 
the  world,"  says  Hallam,  "  who  could  have  left  so  noble  a  science 
as  philosophical  jurisprudence  for  pursuits  of  a  still  more  exalted 
nature,  and  for  which  he  was  still  more  gifted,  and  that  man 
was  Leibnitz.  He  passed  onwards  to  reap  the  golden  harvests 
of  other  fields." 

Leibnitz  led  a  somewhat  desultory  life  for  several  years  after 
he  had  taken  his  degree  in  law.  A  professional  chair  at  Nurem- 
berg, where  he  lived  for  a  short  time,  was  soon  within  his  reach, 
but  was  declined  by  one  whose  projects  of  reform  in  philosophy 
were  too  comprehensive  to  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  a 
small  German  university.     At  Nuremberg,  in  1667,  he  met  the 


distinguished  statesman  and  scholar,  the  Baron  Von  Boineburg, 
who  had  been  long  prime  minister  of  the  elector  of  Mentz,  and 
who  was  then  living  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine.  Boineburg  in 
a  great  measure  determined  the  subsequent  life  of  Leibnitz.  In 
that  year  the  young  philosopher  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
baron  to  transfer  his  residence  to  Frankfort,  where  he  became 
his  secretary,  and  enjoyed  the  society  of  men  of  letters  and  affairs. 
During  his  residence  at  Frankfort  he  was  patronized  by  the 
elector  of  Mentz,  and  was  much  engaged  in  legal  and  diplomatic 
labours  as  well  as  in  literary  pursuits;  yet  his  mind  was  all  the 
time  animated  by  the  great  idea  of  his  life.  He  found  time  to 
edit  the  "  Antibarbarus"  of  the  Italian  Nizolius,  and  besides 
was  active  in  politico-ecclesiastical  affairs.  Boineburg,  who  was 
born  in  the  Lutheran  church,  had  joined  the  communion  of 
Pome,  and  was  interested  in  a  scheme  for  the  union  of  the 
Lutheran  and  Romish  churches.  This  eclectic  movement,  in 
which  Leibnitz  felt  a  characteristic  sympathy,  was  not  forgotten 
by  him  at  a  later  period  in  his  life.  The  years  which  imme- 
diately followed  his  residence  at  Nuremberg  and  Mentz,  are 
especially  notable  as  the  commencement  of  that  unparalleled 
literary  and  scientific  intercourse  organized  by  Leibnitz,  and  in 
which  he  always  appears  as  the  centre  of  the  thinking  spirits 
of  his  time.  He  may  be  said  to  have  founded  in  the  course  of 
his  life  the  European  commonwealth  of  letters,  and  to  have 
restored  in  part  that  community  of  intelligence  in  Christendom, 
of  which  the  universities  were  the  organ,  until  the  Reformation 
dissolved  their  organic  unity.  His  political  relation  to  the  elector 
occasioned  visits  by  Leibnitz  to  other  courts  in  and  around  Ger- 
many, and  also  to  Paris,  where  he  went  in  1672,  to  divert  Louis 
XIV.  from  a  suspected  attack  on  Germany,  by  the  project  of  a 
French  crusade  to  Egypt  and  the  East.  The  four  following  years 
were  for  the  most  part  spent  in  Paris  by  Leibnitz,  in  the  capacity 
of  councillor  to  the  elector  of  Mentz.  In  the  circles  of  that 
brilliant  metropolis  he  was  a  conspicuous  object,  and  he  found 
the  place  so  congenial  to  him  that  he  more  than  once  formed 
the  plan  of  making  the  French  capital  his  permanent  residence. 
Moliere  and  Racine  were  then  great  names  in  the  world  of  letters; 
Malebranche  and  Arnauld  in  philosophy.  With  Arnauld  and 
Huet  he  had  frequent  intercourse,  and  Malebranche  was  after- 
wards the  object  of  his  metaphysical  criticism.  In  1673  he 
visited  London  for  a  short  time,  where  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  English 
savans.  To  this  period  in  his  life  belongs  his  immortal  discovery 
of  the  differential  calculus,  which  has  placed  him  in  the  foremost- 
rank  of  mathematicians.  It  was  followed  by  the  famous  con- 
troversy regarding  an  alleged  priority  of  discovery  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.  In  this  controversy  were  discussed  the  difference 
between  the  calculus  of  Leibnitz  and  the  Newtonian  method  of 
fluxions,  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  former,  and  its  supe- 
riority over  the  latter.  Leibnitz  communicated  his  calculus  to 
Newton  in  1G77,  after  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Newton 
containing  his  fluxional  method  concealed  in  two  sentences  of 
transposed  characters.  Newton  then  broke  off  the  correspond- 
ence. Leibnitz  promulgated  his  discovery  in  1684  in  the  "Acta 
Eruditorum,"  but  made  no  allusion  to  his  former  correspondence 
with  Newton,  whose  Principia,  containing  an  explanation  of  the 
fluxionary  method,  appeared  in  1686.  The  publication  of  the 
Principia,  which  Leibnitz  habitually  disparaged,  widened  the 
breach  between  the  two  philosophers.  An  angry  controversy 
ensued  (in  which  the  Royal  Society  of  London  was  called  in  as 
umpire),  which  disturbed  the  last  years  of  these  great  men,  and 
probably  contributed  to  the  inadequate  estimate  of  Leibnitz  so 
long  prevalent  in  England.  But  we  must  return  to  the  chrono- 
logical order  of  events.  In  1676  the  duke  of  Hanover,  for  the 
third  time,  invited  Leibnitz,  who  was  still  in  Paris,  to  make  the 
Hanoverian  capital  his  residence,  offering  him  the  offices  of  royal 
councillor  and  librarian.  On  this  occasion  he  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  quitted  the  city  where,  a  short  time  before,  he 
proposed  to  find  his  home.  In  returning  to  Germany  he  made 
a  circuit  through  England  and  Holland.  Winn  in  Holland  he 
visited  Spinoza  at  the  Hague,  about  a  year  before  the  death  of 
the  Dutch  philosopher.  To  this  interview  Leibnitz  refers  in  his 
"  The'odice'e."  From  about  1674  may  be  dated  the  intercourse 
of  Bayle  with  Leibnitz. 

The  year  1676,  when  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  is  an  era  in 
the  life  of  our  philosopher.  Then  commenced  that  connection 
with  the  court  of  Hanover  which  lasted  during  the  remaining 
forty  years  of  his  life.     Henceforward  Hanover  was  his  home. 


in  which  this  sage  held  a  succession  of  political  and  literary  offices 
under  Duke  John  Frederick  and  his  successors,  the  Electors 
Ernest  Augustus  and  George  Lewis — the  latter  of  whom  became 
George  I.  of  England  two  years  before  the  death  of  Leibnitz. 
The  variety  of  his  aims  during  these  forty  years  is  marvellous, 
and  amid  them  all  the  development  of  his  speculative  genius 
continued  to  advance.  History,  politics,  languages,  mathematics, 
geology,  chemistry,  medicine,  metaphysics,  and  theology,  in  turn 
secured  his  attention,  and  his  busy  spirit  collected  the  varied 
learning  of  each  department  In  history  he  worked  for  years  on 
the  antiquities  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  and  the  early  annals  of 
Germany.  These  historical  researches  became  the  great  labour 
of  his  life.  Experience  of  the  difficulties  of  archaeological  research 
suggested  to  him  the  comparative  anatomy  of  languages  as  a 
means  for  aiding  his  efforts  to  travel  back  into  the  past.  To 
the  study  of  languages  he  accordingly  applied  himself  with  ex- 
traordinary zeal.  He  laid  ambassadors  and  Jesuit  missionaries 
under  contribution  for  philological  facts.  In  prosecuting  this 
one  department  of  investigation,  he  maintained  an  immense 
correspondence.  Not  content  with  the  records  of  the  past  con- 
tained in  the  words  and  works  of  man,  he  interrogated  the 
globe  itself.  In  the  speculations  on  the  physical  vestiges  of  its 
early  history,  contained  in  his  posthumous  treatise,  entitled 
"  Protogaja,"  we  find  most  interesting  anticipations  of  recent 
geological  hypotheses,  and  a  remarkable  familiarity  with  geolo- 
gical facts.  Throughout  the  forty  years  of  his  connection  with  the 
court  of  Hanover,  Leibnitz  maintained  his  literary  intercourse 
with  unabated  energy.  His  correspondence  forms  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  his  philosophical  writings.  In  this  period  he,  in  fact, 
settled  and  extended  the  foundations  of  the  literary  republic  of 
Europe.  In  1687  and  the  following  years,  by  the  wish  of  the 
duke  of  Hanover,  he  visited  various  parts  of  Germany  and  also 
Italy,  in  quest  of  information  respecting  the  early  history  of  the 
house  of  Brunswick,  but  with  various  other  important  aims, 
which  naturally  occurred  to  a  mind  of  comprehensive  sympa- 
thies. He  travelled  up  the  Rhine,  explored  the  libraries  and 
archives  of  Bavaria  and  Vienna,  and  extended  his  acquaintance 
with  learned  men.  In  1689  he  passed  from  Vienna  into  Italy, 
where  he  had  much  intercourse  with  statesmen  and  men  of 
letters.  After  an  absence  of  nearly  three  years  he  returned  to 
Hanover  to  resume  his  labours  as  keeper  of  the  national  library, 
and  to  attend  to  affairs  of  state.  In  1696  he  was  appointed 
privy  councillor  of  justice — one  of  the  highest  judicial  offices 
in  the  country.  In  these  years  the  examination  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  historical  treasures  he  had  collected  in  Austria 
and  Italy  engaged  much  of  his  attention.  He  might  probably 
have  lived  to  see  the  publication  of  his  "  Annales  rerum  Bruns- 
vicensium,"  had  he  not  adopted  too  comprehensive  a  plan,  and 
also  sought  to  investigate  exhaustively  the  ultimate  grounds 
and  philosophical  relations  of  the  results  which  he  recorded. 
In  1700  he  was  engaged  in  a  plan  for  securing  a  -closer  union 
of  the  courts  of  Hanover  and  Brandenburg,  a  negotiation  which 
in  itself  and  its  consequences  has  .associated  his  name  with 
the  intellectual  and  politico-ecclesiastical  history  of  Prussia.  He 
was  the  chief  founder  of  the  famous  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences, 
meant  to  be  a  centre  of  German  literary  and  scientific  inter- 
course and  effort.  He  was  unfortunately  unsuccessful  in  his 
endeavours  to  establish  a  similar  institute  at  Vienna  on  a  still 
more  comprehensive  plan.  He  was  much  interested  in  the 
civilization  and  political  relations  of  the  rising  Russian  empire, 
and  had  personal  conferences  on  the  subject  with  Peter  the 
Great.  He  busied  himself  with  the  progress  of  education  and 
missions  in  Russia,  and  also  in  the  German  states,  where  he 
■was  anxious  that  the  schools  and  colleges  should  be  semin- 
aries of  protestant  missions.  A  great  part  of  his  time,  espe- 
cially in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  was  devoted  to  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  negotiations,  and  especially  to  projects  for  restoring 
the  unity  of  the  Western  church,  and  failing  that  for  organiz- 
ing the  protestant  communions  on  a  common  basis.  These 
schemes  of  ecclesiastical  eclecticism  were  congenial  to  his  com- 
prehensive genius,  which,  like  that  of  Grotius  and  many  other 
kindred  spirits,  found  gratification  in  the  unity  of  the  catholic 
church,  with  its  ritual  and  organization,  apparently  so  suited 
to  all  the  various  characters  and  circumstances  of  those  whom 
it  designs  to  embrace  within  its  ample  fold.  Political  considera- 
tions at  the  same  time  powerfully  influenced  Leibnitz  in  his 
theories  of  a  united  church.  At  an  earlier  period  of  his  life, 
the  reunion  of  the  protestants  with  the  Church  of  Rome  was 


placed  by  him  in  the  first  rank  of  those  questions  on  a  settle- 
ment of  which  his  heart  was  set.  It  produced  a  large  corre- 
spondence with  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Rheinfels,  with  Arnauld, 
with  Spinoza,  and  with  Bossuet,  and  occupied  more  or  less  of 
his  time  during  twenty  years.  His  love  for  scholastic  learning 
may  have  influenced  him  favourably  towards  the  Roman  church. 
Though  he  firmly  resisted  all  solicitations  to  join  its  outward 
communion,  yet  his  heart  and  perhaps  his  conviction  was 
accorded  to  the  system  of  the  hierarchy,  and  he  has  been  claimed 
by  the  catholics  as  a  member  of  their  communion  at  his  death. 
His  veneration  for  the  Romish  theory  of  a  living  infallible  autho- 
rity, supplementary  to  and  expository  of  the  written  word  of 
scripture,  was  indeed  coupled  with  a  protest  against  the  exist- 
ing corruptions  of  the  church,  and  an  expression  of  fear  that  a 
formal  adherence  to  Rome  might,  from  the  social  intolerance  of 
the  Romish  theologians,  cramp  the  freedom  of  his  philosophical 
speculations.  During  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  was  engaged 
in  another  project  of  ecclesiastical  union.  About  1697,  he  pro- 
moted a  plan,  encouraged  by  the  courts  of  Hanover  and  Berlin, 
for  a  general  union  of  protestants  against  Rome,  and  especially 
of  the  two  great  sections  of  protestantism — the  Lutheran  and 
the  Reformed.  These  negotiations,  in  which  Jablonski,  Molanus, 
and  others  took  part,  gradually  proved  abortive,  and  in  a  few 
years  Leibnitz  abandoned  his  effort.  They  were  followed  by 
negotiations  for  a  union  of  the  churches  of  Germany  and 
England,  and  for  the  introduction  of  the  Anglican  liturgy 
into  Prussia  and  Hanover.  But  after  a  long  correspondence 
nothing  was  brought  to  pass,  there  being  no  desire  in  Germany 
to  change  the  existing  forms  of  church  government  and  worship. 
The  relative  doctrine  of  toleration,  and  the  social  laws  which 
regulate  the  attainment  of  truth,  were  frequently  the  subjects 
of  speculation  on  the  part  of  Leibnitz.  His  disposition  was 
naturally  tolerant.  In  his  writings  we  have  occasional  sug- 
gestions of  those  doctrines  which  are  now  widely  professed,  and 
which  in  that  age  were  powerfully  enforced  by  Bayle  and  Locke. 
Leibnitz  was  able  in  an  unusual  degree  to  unite  the  prac- 
tical and  the  purely  speculative  life.  But  amid  his  varied 
political  and  ecclesiastical  projects,  and  his  marvellous  literary 
activity,  the  metaphysical  tendency  always  retained  its  ascen- 
dancy in  his  mind.  His  philosophical  principles  were  gradually 
matured  after  his  settlement  in  Hanover  in  1676,  and  were 
given  to  the  world  from  time  to  time  in  a  fragmentary  form, 
through  reviews,  letters,  and  occasional  tracts.  Many  of  these 
remained  unpublished  in  the  royal  library  at  Hanover  until  long 
after  his  death,  and  his  most  recent  editors  are  still  drawing 
largely  upon  the  immense  stores  which  his  MSS.  supply.  He 
has  produced  no  single  work  which  contains  a  systematic  expo- 
sition and  defence  of  his  philosophical  creed.  His  "  Medita- 
tionesde  Cognitione,  Veritate,  et  Ideis,"  which  contain  his  famous 
distinction  of  intuitive  and  symbolical  knowledge,  and  his  expo- 
sition of  the  logical  degrees  of  conception,  appeared  in  1684,  in 
the  Acta  Eraditorum  of  Leipsic.  His  system  of  pre-established 
harmony  is  referred  to  in  a  letter  to  Arnauld  in  1690,  and  more 
fully  expounded  in  his  tract,  entitled  "  Systeme  Nouveau  de  la 
Nature,"  published  in  the  Jownal  de  Savans  for  June,  1695, 
as  well  as  in  other  articles  or  letters  in  that  journal  in  the 
following  year.  His  theory  of  monads,  indicated  in  his  earlier 
fragments  on  substance  and  cause,  as  well  as  in  his  criticisms 
of  Des  Cartes  and  Malebranehe,  and  which  pervades  his  later 
philosophical  works,  is  expounded  in  "La  Monadologie,"  written 
in  1714,  and  recently  published  from  the  Hanover  manu- 
scripts. The  "  Theodice'e,"  published  in  1710,  when  Leibnitz 
was  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  is  the  most  generally  known,  and, 
except  the  "Nouveaux  Essais,"  the  largest  of  all  his  philoso- 
phical works.  It  holds  a  foremost  place  among  works  on  the 
philosophj  of  theology.  Its  avowed  purpose  is  to  refute  the 
scepticism  of  Bayle,  who  disputed  the  consistency  of  faith  and 
reason,  and  it  was  perhaps  indirectly  suggested  by  the  life-long 
efforts  of  Leibnitz  to  restore  the  unity  of  Christendom.  The  design 
of  the  "Theodicee"  is,  by  a  scheme  of  optimism,  to  reconcile 
the  existence  and  continuance  of  evil  in  the  universe  with  the 
moral  government  of  God — to  meet  the  difficulty  common  to  all 
religions — the  fundamental  metaphysical  problem  of  Christianity. 
The  subject  had  been  pondered  by  Leibnitz  for  many  years.  In 
1671  he  wrote  a  tract  on  free  will  and  predestination,  which 
was  circulated  in  manuscript  among  the  German  theologians. 
The  "  Theodicee  "  was  at  last  published,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  philosophical  queen  of  Prussia,  a  pupil  of  Leibnitz,  and  to 


■whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  and  explaining  the  writings 
of  Bayle.  After  a  preliminary  "  Discours  de  la  Confonnite  de 
la  Foi  avec  Raison,"  the  "  Theodicee  "  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  in  which  the  author  treats  "  Sur  la  bonte  de  Dieu,  la 
liberte  de  1'homme,  et  1'origine  da  mal."  The  whole  is  followed 
by  a  synopsis  of  the  reasoning,  a  criticism  of  Hobbes  on  Neces- 
sity, and  of  Archbishop  King's  De  Origine  Mali,  and  by  a 
series  of  aphorisms  entitled  "  Causa  Dei  asserta  per  justitiam 
ejus  cum  ca-teris  ejus  perfectionibus  cunctisque  actionibus  con- 
ciliatam."  In  1714  he  wrote  a  tract  entitled  "  Principes  de 
la  Nature  et  de  la  Grace,  fonde's  en  Raison."  To  the  same 
period  belongs  his  philosophical  correspondence  with  Des  Bosses, 
Bourguet,  and  De  Montmort.  The  close  of  1715  is  remarkable 
as  the  commencement  of  a  more  interesting  correspondence  than 
any  of  these.  In  a  letter  to  the  princess  of  Wales,  Leibnitz  criti- 
cized the  philosophical  and  theological  principles  of  the  English 
school  of  Locke  and  Newton.  This  called  forth  Samuel  Clarke 
in  their  defence.  The  replies  of  Leibnitz  and  the  rejoinders 
of  Clarke  contain  as  large  an  amount  of  curious  metaphysical 
discussion  as  any  work  of  modern  times.  The  maimer  of  God's 
relation  to  the  universe  and  to  man,  the  meaning  of  a  miracle, 
the  ideas  of  space  and  time,  and  the  nature  and  limits  of  the 
material  world,  are  among  the  stores  of  this  philosophical  maga- 
zine. An  edition  of  the  "  Correspondence,"  in  French  and 
English,  was  published  in  London  in  1717,  with  an  appendix 
which  contains  Clarke's  Reply  to  the  Inquiry  concerning  Human 
Liberty,  of  Anthony  Collins.  Inferior  in  originality  and  compre- 
hensiveness to  his  rival,  the  acute  logical  intellect  of  Clarke 
rendered  him  a  formidable  antagonist,  and  demanded  a  full 
display  of  the  intellectual  grandeur  of  his  German  rival.  But 
that  mighty  spirit  was  now  to  pass  away.  Leibnitz  had  suf- 
fered from  occasional  periods  of  ill  health  for  several  years.  In 
November,  1716,  when  he  had  to  prepare  his  reply  to  Clarke's 
fifth  letter,  and  was  still  busied  with  his  "  Annals  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick,"  of  which  the  first  volume  had  appeared  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  when  he  was  contemplating  a  comprehensive 
exposition  of  his  entire  system  of  philosophy,  he  was  suddenly 
overtaken  by  death.  During  the  last  day  of  his  life,  we  are  told, 
he  conversed  with  his  physician  on  the  scientific  nature  of  his 
disease,  and  on  the  doctrines  of  alehemy.  Towards  evening  his 
servant  asked  if  he  would  receive  the  Eucharist.  "  Let  me 
alone,"  he  said,  "  I  have  done  ill  to  none.  All  must  die."  He 
raised  himself  on  the  bed  and  tried  to  write.  The  darkness  of 
death  was  gathering  round  him.  He  failed  to  read  what  he  had 
written,  and  lying  down,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  In  a 
few  minutes  he  ceased  to  breathe,  on  the  evening  of  the  14th 
November,  1716. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life  Leibnitz  lost  the  favour  of  his  royal 
master  whom  he  had  served  so  well,  and  in  his  last  years  he  looked 
for  a  home,  at  one  time  in  the  splendid  metropolis  of  France,  and 
again  in  London  or  Vienna.  But  he  lived  to  the  last  in  Hanover, 
and  in  the  court  church  of  that  city  his  remains  repose,  long  left  by 
the  indifference  of  his  countrymen  without  any  memorial,  though 
a  copper  plate  in  one  of  the  aisles,  bearing  the  inscription  "  Ossa 
Leibnitii,"  now  marks  the  spot.  In  later  times,  however,  Ger- 
many has  returned  with  reverential  regard  to  her  most  illustrious 
intellectual  son.  Twenty  years  ago  his  philosophical  works  were 
collected  and  edited  by  Erdmann;  and  more  than  one  edition  of 
his  complete  works,  many  of  them  now  in  course  of  publication 
for  the  first  time,  is  in  progress.  The  "  Nouveaux  Essais  snr 
l'Entendement  Humain,"  the  largest  and  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  his  philosophical  works,  was  published  sixty  years 
after  his  death  by  Raspe.  This  treatise  is  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue.  It  was  occasioned  by  Locke's  celebrated  Essay,  which 
appeared  in  1G90,  and  soon  engaged  the  attention  of  Leibnitz. 
A  short  tract,  entitled  "  Reflexions  sur  l'Essai  de  M  Locke,"  was 
written  by  Leibnitz  about  1696,  and  afterwards  published  in  the 
Recueil  of  Des  Maizeaux.  Some  criticisms  of  Leibnitz  are 
referred  to  in  the  correspondence  between  Locke  and  Molyneux 
in  1697.  There  could  be  little  sympathy  between  two  philoso- 
phers whose  intellectual  difference  was  so  organic  as  Locke  and 
Leibnitz.  Locke  despised  what  he  called  the  "chimeras"  of 
Leibnitz.  The  German  philosopher  accorded  to  his  English  con- 
temporary the  praise  of  perspicuity,  out  proclaimed  his  utter 
ignorance  of  the  "  demonstrative  metaphysics."  Psychological 
experience  was  the  philosophical  organ  of  Locke;  the  aim  of  Leib- 
nitz was  to  constitute  philosophy  an  absolute  science,  akin  to  the 
higher  mathematics.     The  tendency  of  Locke  was  unsystematic 


and  practical;  that  of  Leibnitz  was  abstract,  speculative,  and 
eclectic.  They  were  the  greatest  minds  of  their  age,  and  each 
was  in  a  manner  the  complement  of  the  other.  Before  1703 
Leibnitz  undertook  the  formal  reply  to  Locke,  contained  in  the 
''Nouveaux  Essais,"  which  he  completed  in  the  following  year. 
The  death  of  Locke  in  1704  caused  an  indefinite  postponement 
of  the  publication  of  the  work.  This,  the  philosophical  master- 
piece of  its  author,  contains  the  substance  of  all  that  has  been 
advanced  by  him  on  behalf  of  his  speculative  system  against  the 
school  of  Locke,  and  is  the  ablest  of  all  the  many  criticisms 
which  the  Essay  on  Human  Understanding  has  drawn  forth. 
The  metaphysical  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  may  be  regarded  as 
a  reconstruction  of  Cartesianism  on  a  broader  basis,  and  with 
important  modifications,  suggested  by  the  consequences  into 
which  the  Cartesian  system  had  been  resolved  by  Malebranche 
and  Spinoza.  The  systems  of  Locke  and  Leibnitz  are  in  truth 
reactions,  in  opposite  directions,  against  the  earlier  philosophy 
as  involving  these  consequences.  Cartesianism,  which  places  the 
essence  of  matter  in  extension,  and  of  mind  in  thought,  tends 
to  eliminate  altogether  finite  causes  and  substances.  Male- 
branche accordingly  rejected  secondary  causes,  and  virtually 
resolved  all  the  changes  in  the  universe  into  the  agency  of  God. 
Spiuoza,  advancing  farther,  deduced  all  finite  existence  from  the 
One  Absolute  Substance.  The  metaphysic  of  Leibnitz  is  funda- 
mentally a  theory  of  the  essential  activity  of  the  substances  or 
monads  of  existence,  which  possess,  according  to  him,  a  power 
of  spontaneous  development.  In  these  unextended  forces  or 
monads  we  obtain,  says  Leibnitz,  the  a  priori  idea  of  substance. 
Their  individuality  consists  in  the  series  of  changes  through  which 
each  passes.  These  changes  are  termed  perceptions.  Some  per- 
ceptions are  unconscious,  and  among  these  are  the  elements  of 
which  the  material  world  is  the  issue.  There  are  also  the  self- 
conscious  souls  of  men,  containing  in  themselves  the  seeds  of 
necessary  truth,  developed  through  experience.  Creation  implies 
the  existence  of  the  Jfonas  Monadum,  or  Supreme  Substance, 
whence  all  that  is  finite  has  been  derived,  and  in  which  it  all  finds 
its  explanation.  The  universe  is  thus  a  vast  collection  of  unex- 
tended spiritual  forces,  which  evolve  themselves  in  a  pre-estab- 
lished harmony  or  cosmical  order,  and  which,  in  its  final  issues, 
constitutes  a  scheme  of  optimism.  The  created  universe  is  a 
harmonious  theocracy  which  expresses  the  attributes  of  the  one 
perfect  Being.  From  his  eternal  throne  its  several  streams  of 
elementary  existence  have  taken  their  rise.  They  have  flowed, 
and  they  must  continue  to  flow,  in  the  courses  into  which  he 
sent  them  in  the  beginning;  and  notwithstanding  the  dark  shades 
in  which  many  of  them  are  enveloped,  they  are  recognized  by 
Omniscience  as  the  only  possible,  and  therefore  most  glorious 
illustration  by  creation  of  the  pure  fountain  in  which  they  origi- 
nated. The  speculations  of  Leibnitz,  like  those  of  Berkeley, 
though  by  a  different  route,  thus  conduct  to  immaterialism.  His 
"demonstrative  metaphysics"  parts  from  body  and  extension 
before  it  resolves  nature  into  its  elements.  The  experimental 
philosophy  of  Berkeley  fails  to  find  in  the  phenomena  of  percep- 
tion evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  extended  substance,  inde- 
pendent of  the  conscious  spirit  that  perceives  them.  Both  have 
contributed  to  break  up  the  crude  popular  notion  of  the  material 
world  in  which  so  much  error  has  originated.  We  cannot  enlarge 
on  Leibnitz's  criticism  of  the  reasoning  of  Locke  regarding  innate 
ideas  and  principles  independent  of  education  and  experience, 
from  which  he  infers  the  existence  of  elements  in  human  know- 
ledge independent  of  external  and  internal  sense.  Our  know- 
ledge, while  dependent  on  the  contingencies  of  experience,  cannot, 
says  Leibnitz,  be  analyzed  into  these ;  developed  through  sense, 
it  cannot  be  dissolved  into  sense.  This,  with  his  theory  of 
unconscious  mental  agency  (akin  to  his  doctrine  of  unconscious 
perception  in  monads),  his  critical  objections  to  Locke's  hypo- 
thesis of  interrupted  consciousness,  his  doctrine  of  space  and  a 
vacuum,  and  his  vindication  of  syllogism,  are  among  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  psychology  and  logic  of  the  "  Nouveaux 
Essais." 

Eckhart  has  recorded  some  particulars  regarding  the  personal 
appearance  and  manner  of  life  of  this  philosopher.  He  was  of 
middle  stature,  rather  spare  in  person,  and  short-sighted.  His 
constitution  was  vigorous.  Like  Des  Cartes,  Spinoza,  Locke, 
Hume,  and  Kant,  Leibnitz  was  never  married.  He  had  no 
domestic  establishment,  and  no  fixed  hours  for  his  meals,  which 
he  took  when  convenient  for  his  studies.  These  were  pursued 
without  intermission,  and  often  for  days  together  he  did  not 


leave  his  chair.  In  his  journeys  he  often  in  his  carriage  carried 
on  mathematical  or  philosophical  investigations,  which  were  after- 
wards published  in  the  journals.  A  great  part  of  the  "Nou- 
veaux  Essais"  is  said  to  have  been  written  in  this  manner.  His 
correspondence,  as  already  mentioned,  was  very  extensive,  and 
occupied  a  great  part  of  his  time.  He  may  be  classed  with  Bayle 
and  Hamilton  as  the  most  learned  of  philosophers ;  and  he  was 
perhaps  the  first  among  the  moderns  to  read  the  literature 
of  opinion  in  an  eclectic  spirit,  with  an  appreciation  of  all  the 
great  systems  of  the  past,  and  a  recognition  of  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  different  systems.  In  the  course  of  his  immense  reading 
it  was  his  habit  to  make  extracts  in  his  commonplace-book,  and 
to  note,  often  on  fragments  of  paper,  his  critical  remarks  on 
what  he  read.  His  extraordinary  memory  made  it  almost  unne- 
cessary for  him  to  refer  afterwards  to  what  he  thus  wrote,  for 
Leibnitz  was  one  of  those  prodigies  of  memory  of  whom  anec- 
dotes are  recorded.  He  forgot  almost  nothing  that  he  had  once 
read  or  heard.  In  his  old  age  he  could  recite  the  most  beauti- 
ful passages  of  the  ancient  classics,  and  whatever  else  he  had 
read  in  his  youth.  But  though  he  read  much  he  reflected  more. 
He  is  illustrious,  like  our  own  Hamilton,  for  the  mental  power 
which  can  unite  extraordinary  reading  with  a  ceaseless  energy 
of  thinking.  In  most  parts  of  knowledge  it  may  well  be  said 
that  he  was  self-taught,  and  he  always  struggled  for  deeper 
insight  into  things  than  that  attained  by  other  minds.  He  pre- 
ferred solitary  meditation  to  conversation,  but  when  once  roused 
in  social  intercourse  he  spoke  with  interest,  and  even  indulged 
in  playful  sallies.  In  accordance  with  his  liberal  and  tolerant 
spirit,  it  was  his  habit  to  speak  well  of  others,  and  to  put  the 
best  construction  on  their  words  and  actions.  "  When  I  err  in  my 
opinion  of  men,"  he  was  wont  to  say,  "I  prefer  to  err  on  the  side 
of  charity,  and  so  too  as  regards  their  writings.  I  seek  there 
for  what  is  worthy  of  praise,  rather  than  of  blame ;  and  there  are 
few  books  or  persons  whence  I  may  not  in  some  form  draw  wis- 
dom and  useful  instruction."  Such  was  the  spirit  of  Leibnitz, 
and  to  these  comprehensive  sympathies  we  may  trace  the  modern 
philosophy  of  the  history  of  man  and  of  human  opinion. 

A  collected  edition  of  the  works  of  Leibnitz  was  published  by 
Dutens  in  6  vols.  4to,  at  Geneva  in  17G8.  His  philosophical 
works  were  published  three  years  earlier  by  Raspe,  and  repub- 
lished, with  many  additions,  in  1840,  in  the  well-known  edition 
of  Erdmann.  Since  then  various  monographs  and  tracts  from 
the  Leibnitzian  MSS.  at  Hanover  have  appeared,  and  a  complete 
edition  of  his  works  is  now  in  course  of  publication. — A.  C.  F. 

LEICESTER,  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of,  one  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  principal  favourites,  was  born  about  the  year  1531, 
and  was  the  son  of  John  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland,  who 
perished  on  the  scaffold  in  1553. — (See  Dudley,  John.)  Robert 
was  implicated  in  his  father's  offence,  and  narrowly  escaped  his 
fate.  He  was  pardoned  by  the  queen  and  liberated  in  1554,  and 
three  years  later  was  appointed  master  of  the  ordnance  at  the 
siege  of  St.  Quentin.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  was  at  once 
taken  into  favour,  made  master  of  the  horse,  a  privy  councillor, 
and  a  knight  of  the  garter,  and  obtained  profuse  grants  of  manors 
and  castles.  He  was  inferior  to  all  the  other  favourites  of  the 
maiden  queen  both  in  capacity  and  in  character ;  but  his  hand- 
some person,  insinuating  address,  and  elegant  accomplishments 
seem  completely  to  have  gained  the  heart  of  Elizabeth,  and  made 
him  for  thirty  years  the  most  influential  subject  in  England. 
His  first  wife,  Amy,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Robsart,  whom  he 
married  in  1550,  died  suddenly  at  Cumnor  in  1560  in  conse- 
quence, as  he  alleged,  of  a  fall  down  stairs.  The  circumstances 
attending  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  lady  caused  at  the  time 
strong  suspicions  that  she  had  been  violently  removed  as  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  her  husband's  ambitious  projects ;  and 
certain  letters  of  Dudley  which  have  recently  come  to  light  tend 
decidedly  to  confirm  the  suspicion.  Dudley  now  made  public  pre- 
tensions to  the  hand  of  his  sovereign;  and  though  Elizabeth  did 
not  openly  countenance  his  suit,  she  showed  a  most  indiscreet 
partiality  for  him,  and  by  her  indecorous  conduct  seriously  com- 
promised her  reputation.  In  1564  a  new  favourite,  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  was  introduced  to  the  queen ;  and  probably  from  that 
cause,  combined  with  some  crooked  state  policy,  she  proposed  a 
marriage  between  her  old  favourite  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
which,  however,  came  to  nothing,  as  ultimately  at  least  she 
clearly  intended.  If  his  influence  with  her  was  shaken  for  a  brief 
space  he  soon  regained  his  ascendancy ;  new  favours  were  heaped 
upon  him ;  he  was  created  Earl  of  Leicester  and  Baron  Denbigh 


in  1564,  and  soon  after  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  university 
of  Oxford,  which  was  then  in  a  state  of  great  decay,  but  was 
somewhat  improved  by  the  zealous  efforts  of  its  new  chancellor. 
Leicester's  courtship  of  Elizabeth  was  carried  on  for  twenty 
years  'with  great  ardour  and  unwearied  assiduity.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  she  was  deeply  enamoured  of  him  ;  and  she 
repeatedly  declared  that,  if  she  married  at  all,  he  would  be  the 
man  ;  but  prudence,  love  of  power,  and  the  remonstrances  of 
her  wisest  counsellors — who  detested  the  favourite — ultimately 
deterred  her  from  sharing  her  throne  with  him.  Meanwhile  the 
earl,  whose  licentiousness  was  equal  to  his  ambition,  was  not 
prevented  by  his  pursuit  of  the  queen  from  carrying  on  frequent 
intrigues  with  the  frailer  beauties  of  her  court.  It  is  certain 
that  in  1572  Lady  Sheffield  bore  him  a  son — the  fruit,  as  she 
affirmed,  of  a  private  marriage,  which,  however,  Leicester  denied, 
and  the  lady  was  unable  legally  to  substantiate.  She  declared 
that,  provoked  at  her  persistence  in  her  claims,  he  endeavoured 
to  take  her  oft*  by  poison ;  that  she  narrowly  escaped  death  with 
the  loss  of  her  hair  and  nails ;  and  that,  terrified  by  his  acts  and 
menaces,  she  consented  to  marry  Sir  Edward  Stafford,  as  the  only 
way  to  protect  her  from  the  vengeance  of  the  earl.  At  length, 
in  1578,  when  the  queen  seemed  to  listen  favourably  to  the  over- 
tures of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  Leicester  finally  abandoned  all  hope  of 
success  in  his  ambitious  suit,  and  contracted  a  private  marriage 
with  Lettice  Knollys,  the  widowed  Lady  Essex,  of  whom  he  had 
become  enamoured  during  her  husband's  lifetime.  Lord  Essex 
died  suddenly,  not  without  strong  suspicions  of  foul  play,  which 
the  marriage  of  Leicester  to  his  widow — only  two  days  after 
his  death— did  not  tend  to  dispel.  The  secret  was  revealed  to 
Elizabeth  by  Simier,  Anjou's  agent,  and  excited  her  vehement 
indignation.  Leicester  was  ordered  to  confine  himself  to  Green- 
wich castle  while  an  apartment  was  preparing  for  him  in  the 
Tower ;  but  the  intercession  of  his  generous  adversary,  the  earl  of 
Sussex,  saved  him  from  this  punishment,  and  he  was  soon  after 
pardoned  and  restored  to  favour.  Not  contented  with  supreme 
influence  in  the  court,  he  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  in  the 
government  of  the  camp,  for  which  he  was  totally  unfitted.  In 
1585  he  took  the  command  of  the  forces  which  Elizabeth  sent  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Low  Countries,  then  engaged  in  a  desperate 
straggle  with  Spain.  He  was  offered  and  accepted  the  governor- 
generalship  of  the  United  Provinces  without  consulting  the  queen, 
and  in  defiance  of  her  express  injunction.  She  was  thrown  into 
a  towering  passion  when  the  news  of  his  disobedience  reached 
her,  but  finally  acquiesced  in  the  arrangement.  Leicester  was 
ill  fitted  for  this  post  and  he  was  badly  supported  by  the  queen, 
whose  parsimony  and  caprice  crippled  his  operations,  and  reduced 
his  troops  to  a  state  of  great  privation.  He  returned  to  England 
in  the  following  November  without  having  effected  anything 
worthy  of  notice,  leaving  behind  him  anarchy,  intrigues,  sus- 
picion, and  well-founded  distrust.  He  found  the  English  queen 
and  court  in  a  state  of  great  perplexity  respecting  the  course 
which  they  should  pursue  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Leicester, 
when  consulted,  very  characteristically  recommended  that  the 
unhappy  prisoner  should  be  privately  put  to  death  by  poison. 
He  returned  to  the  Low  Countries  in  1587  with  considerable 
reinforcements,  but  his  whole  object  was  to  promote  his  own 
selfish  purposes.  The  other  English  commanders,  Wilkes,  Norris, 
and  Buckhurst,  refused  to  act  with  him,  and  returned  to  England. 
Jealousies  and  misunderstandings  arose  between  him  and  the 
States'  leaders ;  and  though  he  repeatedly  hazarded  his  life  and 
lavished  his  wealth  in  the  cause  of  the  Netherlanders,  he  could 
never  gain  their  confidence,  and  his  administration  proved  a 
failure.  After  an  absence  of  five  months  he  was  recalled  by 
the  queen  in  the  eventful  year  of  1588.  The  invasion  of  the 
Spanish  armada  was  imminent,  yet  at  this  critical  moment — 
though  Lord  Buckhurst  brought  serious  charges  against  him  at 
the  council-board  for  misconduct  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  was 
supported  by  the  States,  who  were  enraged  at  the  misfortunes 
they  had  suffered  in  the  campaign  of  1587 — the  queen  appointed 
her  worthless  favourite  lieutenant-general  of  the  troops  mustered 
at  Tetbury  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  This,  however,  was 
the  last  office  intrusted  to  him.  He  died  suddenly  on  the 
4th  September,  1588,  at  Cornbury  in  Oxfordshire,  while  on  his 
journey  to  iCenilworth.  It  was  generally  believed  at  the  time 
that  he  had  fallen  into  the  snare  which  he  had  so  often  laid  for 
others,  and  that  by  a  striking  retribution,  the  poisoned  cup  with 
which  he  had  removed  those  who  stood  in  the  way  of  his  ambi- 
tion or  his  pleasure,  was  commended  to  his  own  lips.     Leicester 
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was  an  accomplished  courtier;  but  bis  abilities  both  as  a  states- 
man and  as  a  soldier  were  of  a  very  moderate  kind,  and  he  was 
thoroughly  unpnncipled,  selfish,  and  unscrupulous.  He  left  a 
son  by  Lady  Sheffield. — (See  Dudley,  Sir  Robert.)  Leices- 
ter's widow  married  Christopher  Blount,  who  perished  on  the 
scaffold  in  the  same  cause  as  her  son  by  her  first  husband,  and 
died  in  1G34,  in  her  ninety-fourth  year. — J.  T 

LEICESTER,  Thomas  William  Coke,  Earl  of,  better 
known  as  Mr.  Coke  of  Holkham,  one  of  the  fathers  of  modern 
English  agriculture,  was  born  on  the  4th  of  May,  1752.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Wenman  Roberts,  who  assumed  the  sur- 
name and  arms  of  Coke  on  succeeding  to  the  estates  of  his 
maternal  uncle,  Thomas  Coke,  a  great-grandson  of  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  the  chief-justice,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1744 
as  Earl  of  Leicester  and  Viscount  Coke  of  Holkham.  Mr.  Coke 
was,  to  quote  his  own  words  at  the  banquet  given  to  him  in 
1833,  "  a  young  man  just  returned  from  abroad,  no  orator,  no 
politician,"  when  his  father,  who  had  represented  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  died,  and  he  was  called  on  to  come  forward  as  a 
candidate.  He  was  only  induced  to  stand  by  the  intimation, 
that  if  he  did  not  "  a  tory  would  come  in."  "  At  the  mention 
of  a  tory  coming  in,  gentlemen,"  Mr.  Coke  said  on  the  occasion 
already  referred  to,  "  my  blood  chilled  all  over  me  from  head  to 
foot,  and  I  came  forward."  He  was  successful,  and  with  little 
interruption  continued  to  represent  Norfolk  until  1832.  In  the 
same  speech  he  told  his  auditors  that  he  had  not  been  two 
months  in  the  house  of  commons  before  he  was  indirectly  offered 
a  peerage,  an  offer  confirmed  in  a  letter  from  the  duke  of  Port- 
land, and  which  he  indignantly  rejected,  declaring  that  he  would 
never  desert  Mr.  Fox.  To  the  end  of  his  parliamentary  career 
Mr.  Coke  remained  a  consistent  whig,  voting  and  occasionally 
speaking  in  favour  of  the  policy  and  measures  of  the  whig  party. 
It  was  not,  however,  as  a  politician,  but  as  an  agriculturist,  that 
he  became  famous.  His  large  property  of  Holkham  in  the  west 
of  Norfolk  contained  about  thirty  thousand  acres,  and  by  the 
life-long  exertions  of  Mr.  Coke,  "the  friend  and  disciple  of 
Arthur  Young,"  according  to  M.  de  Lavergne,  it  was  completely 
transformed.  When  Holkham  came  into  Mr.  Coke's  hands  it 
was  occupied  by  a  number  of  small  farmers  struggling  for  a 
scanty  suhsistence.  Mr.  Coke  resolved  to  farm  a  portion  of  it 
himself;  the  remainder  he  divided  into  very  large  farms,  and 
by  offering  long  leases  procured  tenants  of  energy  and  capital. 
He  introduced  new  modes  of  tillage ;  he  reared ;  he  planted. 
The  result  was  that  the  rental  rose  from  £2200  to  £20,000 
per  annum.  Instead  of  eight  hundred  indifferent  Norfolk  sheep, 
four  thousand  of  the  most  perfect  breed  in  England  were  to 
be  found  on  the  pastures  of  Holkham.  Before  it  was  his  the 
district  had  been  supplied  with  corn  from  other  parts  ;  in  Mr. 
Coke's  hands  it  became  a  fine  fertile  soil,  producing  some  of  the 
best  wheat  in  England.  He  raised  forests  where  scarcely  a 
blade  of  grass  had  grown  before.  In  the  later  years  of  his  life 
the  annual  fall  of  timber  averaged  £2700,  being  more  than  the 
whole  of  the  original  rental.  In  1833  (according  to  the  memoir 
of  him  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine),  Mr.  Coke,  with  his  wife 
and  four  sons,  were  on  board  a  vessel  launched  at  Wells  which 
had  been  built  of  oak  produced  from  acorns  planted  by  himself. 
Last  not  least,  the  population  of  Holkham,  only  one  hundred 
and  fifty-two  when  Mr.  Coke  succeeded  to  the  property,  had 
risen  to  nine  hundred  in  1833.  After  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
Bedford  in  1802,  Mr.  Coke  was  regarded  as  at  the  head  of  prac- 
tical English  agriculturists.  His  annual  sheep-shearing  attracted 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  even  from  foreign 
countries  visitors,  whom  during  its  course,  and  to  the  number 
of  three  hundred  and  upwards,  he  hospitably  entertained  at 
Holkham.  After  the  passing  of  the  reform  bill,  and  consequent 
remodelling  of  the  representation  of  Norfolk,  Mr.  Coke  took  the 
opportunity  of  retiring  from  the  house  of  commons.  On  his 
withdrawal  into  private  life  the  public  banquet  was  given  him 
on  the  loth  of  April,  1833,  in  St.  Andrew's  hall,  Norwich,  the 
duke  of  Sussex  in  the  chair,  at  which  he  made  the  autobio- 
graphical speech  formerly  quoted.  Mr.  Coke  had  married  in 
1775  a  sister  of  the  first  Lord  Sherborne,  who  brought  him 
three  daughters,  but  no  son.  He  had  been  twenty-one  years  a 
widower,  when,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  he  married  a  young  lady 
of  nineteen,  Lady  Anne  Amelia  Keppel,  third  daughter  of  the 
fourth  earl  of  Albemarle,  who  on  the  following  Christmas-day, 
his  seventy-first,  presented  him  with  a  son  and  heir,  now  earl  of 
Leicester.     In  1837  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  earl  of 


Leicester,  and  died  in  his  ninety-first  year  on  the  30th  of  June, 
1842.  In  his  will  he  stated  that  he  had  spent  half  a  million 
sterling  in  the  improvement  of  his  property. — F.  E. 

LEIGH,  Sir  Edward,  a  well-known  English  critic  and 
divine,  born  at  Shawell,  near  Lutterworth,  23rd  March,  1603; 
entered  Magdalen  hall,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degrees  in  arts, 
after  which  he  removed  to  the  Temple.  In  1G35  he  published 
"  Select  and  Choice  Observations  concerning  the  First  Twelve 
Cassars,"  a  second  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1657  under  the 
title  of  "  Analecta  Csesarum  Romanorum,"  with  additions  by 
himself  and  his  son  Henry.  Two  other  editions  were  printed 
still  further  enlarged.  His  first  work  appears  to  have  been  a 
"Treatise  of  Divine  Promises,"  published  at  London  in  1633; 
but  that  by  which  he  is  best  known  to  posterity  came  out  in 
1639,  entitled  "Critiea  Sacra,  or  the  Hebrew  words  of  the  Old 
and  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,"  which  was  enlarged  in 
the  edition  of  1650,  and  augmented  with  a  supplement  in  1662. 
This  work  was  in  two  parts,  the  first  containing  all  the  Hebrew 
radicals  of  the  Old  Testament  in  alphabetical  order,  with 
observations  upon  them,  partly  original  and  partly  selected ; 
the  second  part  contained  the  Greek  words  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Henry  a  Middoch,  and 
passed  through  several  editions  in  that  language  under  the 
editorship  of  different  scholars.  Louis  de  Wolzogue,  a  Gronin- 
gen  professor,  also  translated  the  Hebrew  portion  of  it  into 
French  in  1703.  A  new  supplement  was  added  to  the  Latin 
version  in  1713  by  J.  J.  Sevelius,  and  printed  at  Copenhagen. 
After  the  first  publication  of  the  "  Critiea  Sacra,"  Sir  Edward 
Leigh  was  elected  member  for  Stafford  in  1640,  and  was  one  of 
the  famous  Long  parliament.  In  1643  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  lay  members  of  the  Westminster  assembly  of  divines.  He 
joined  the  parliamentary  party  in  whose  service  he  took  arms ; 
but  becoming  weary  of  the  struggle  he  advocated  a  conciliatory 
course,  which  led  to  his  expulsion  from  the  house  and  his  imprison- 
ment. After  this  he  withdrew  from  public  life,  and  died  in  1 671. 
Besides  the  works  named  he  wrote  a  treatise  of  Divinity  in 
1646;  "Annotations  on  the  New  Testnment,"  1650;  "A  Sys- 
tem or  Body  of  Divinity;"  "Annotations  on  the  Poetical  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament,"  &c— B.  H.  C. 

LEIGHTON,  Alexander,  one  of  the  chief  opponents  and 
victims  of  the  power  of  Laud,  was  born  iu  Edinburgh  in  1568, 
and  educated  in  the  university  of  that  city,  then  newly  estab- 
lished. Distinguishing  himself  by  his  talents  and  learning,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  moral  philosophy  there,  and  in  that 
office  he  continued  till  1613,  when  he  removed  to  London,  where 
he  procured  a  lectureship,  and  also  practised  as  a  physician, 
having  obtained  a  medical  diploma  at  Leyden,  where  he  had 
studied  for  some  time  under  Professor  Heurnius.  Of  his  life  in 
London  little  is  known  till  1628,  when  he  published  his  famous 
work — "  An  Appeal  to  the  Parliament,  or  Zion's  plea  against  the 
prelacie."  He  (hew  up  the  heads  of  the  book  while  parliament 
was  sitting  in  that  year,  "  and,  having  the  approbation  of  five 
hundred  persons  under  their  own  hands,  some  of  whom  were 
members  of  parliament,  he  went  into  Holland  to  get  it  printed. 
He  printed  betwixt  five  and  six  hundred  only  for  the  use  of 
parliament;  but  they  being  dissolved  before  the  work  was  finished, 
he  returned  home,  not  bringing  any  of  them  into  the  kingdom, 
but  made  it  his  special  care  to  suppress  them."  Such  is  his  own 
account.  The  work,  however,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Laud,  and 
Laud  was  not  the  man  to  forgive  an  attack  which  was  both  bold 
aud  bitter.  On  February  29,  1630,  Dr.  Leighton,  coming  out 
of  Blackfriars'  church,  was  seized  by  a  warrant  from  the  high- 
commission  court,  and  dragged  to  Newgate,  where  he  was  "  clapt 
in  irons,  and  thrust  into  a  loathsome  dog-hole,  where  he  was 
kept  without  food  from  Tuesday  night  till  Thursday  noon,"  and 
where  he  lay  in  the  most  deplorable  condition  for  fifteen  weeks 
without  any  of  his  friends,  or  even  his  wife,  being  permitted  to 
come  near  him.  On  June  4th  an  information  was  exhibited 
against  him  in  the  star-chamber  by  Attorney-general  Heath. 
Unable  to  be  present,  owing  to  a  sore  distemper  which  he  had 
contracted  in  prison,  he  could  only  defend  himself  by  written 
answers  to  the  charges  laid  against  him  ;  but  these  availed  him 
nothing,  and  at  Laud's  desire  the  court  inflicted  upon  him  the 
heaviest  sentence  in  their  power.  He  was  condemned  "  to  be 
degraded  from  the  ministry,  to  have  his  ears  cut,  his  nose  slit,  to 
be  branded  on  the  face  with  S.S.  (sower  of  sedition),  to  stand  in 
the  pillory,  to  be  whipped  at  a  post,  to  pay  a  fine  of  £10,000, 
and  to  suffer  perpetual  imprisonment."     November  10th  was  the 
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day  fixed  for  the  execution  of  the  barbarous  sentence ;  but  on 
the  9th  Leighton  managed  to  escape  from  the  Fleet  in  disguise. 
"  A  hue  and  cry  against  Dr.  Leighton"  followed  him  into  Bed- 
fordshire, and  he  was  soon  retaken  and  brought  back  to  the  Fleet. 
On  the  26th  of  November  he  was  carried  to  the  pillory  of  West- 
minster, and  suffered  one  half  of  his  sentence,  and  eight  days 
after  he  was  subjected  to  the  other  half  in  the  pillory  of  Cheap- 
side.  "  The  sufferings  of  this  learned  divine  greatly  moved  the 
compassion  of  the  people,  and  surely  the  records  of  the  inquisition 
can  hardly  furnish  an  example  of  similar  barbarity."  He  con- 
tinued in  prison  till  the  Long  parliament  assembled  in  1640, 
when  he  was  one  of  the  first  victims  of  tyranny  to  obtain  redress 
of  his  intolerable  grievances.  The  house  found  that  Dr.  Leighton 
ought  to  have  "  good  satisfaction  and  reparation  for  his  great 
sufferings  and  damages  sustained  by  the  illegal  sentence  of  the 
star-chamber."  The  sum  of  £6000  was  voted  to  him,  but 
appears  never  to  have  been  paid,  and  nothing  better  was  found 
for  him  than  the  place  of  keeper  of  Lambeth-house,  when,  by  a 
singular  retribution,  Laud's  palace  was  converted  into  a  prison 
for  high  churchmen  and  cavaliers.  He  died  about  1649.  A 
full  and  harrowing  account  of  his  sufferings  and  final  deliver- 
ance is  given  in  his  "  Epitome,  a  Brief  Discoverie  of  the  many 
and  great  troubles,"  &c,  published  in  1646.  Another  of  his 
writings  was  "  The  Looking-glass  of  the  Holy  Man." — P.  L. 

LEIGHTON,  Robert,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  eldest  son  of 
the  preceding,  and  well  known  as  a  theological  writer,  was  born 
in  the  year  1611  in  London,  as  it  has  been  supposed.  It  is 
stated  by  Burnet  that  he  was  sent  "  to  be  bred  in  Scotland." 
There  appears,  however,  to  be  nothing  really  known  of  his  life 
till  he  entered  the  university  of  Edinburgh  as  a  student  in  1627, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1631,  and 
is  said  to  have  made  great  progress  in  his  studies.  He  was  of  a 
grave  and  pious  cast  of  mind  even  then,  but  one  incident  is 
recorded  of  him  seemingly  at  variance  with  this  character — he 
was  censured  for  writing  an  epigram  on  the  provost  of  the  city. 
After  completing  his  studies  at  Edinburgh  he  went  abroad. 
Burnet  says — "  From  Scotland  his  father  sent  him  to  travel." 
He  spent  several  years  in  France,  and  resided  some  time  at 
Douay,  where  he  had  relations.  Here  he  is  reported  to  have 
fallen  in  with  those  amongst  the  monks  of  the  place  whose  lives 
were  framed  on  the  strictest  principles  of  primitive  piety.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  to  what  extent  his  ecclesiastical  and  religious 
views  may  have  been  modified  by  his  residence  at  Douay,  and 
the  peculiar  influences  amidst  which  he  there  lived ;  but  there 
is  much  in  his  subsequent  history  that  seems  to  point  back  to 
this  period  of  his  life,  and  which  would  probably  find  explanation 
from  it  if  all  the  particulars  were  known. 

During  Leighton's  absence  from  Scotland  occurred  the  remark- 
able series  of  events  which  issued  in  the  great  rebellion.  The 
outraged  presbyterians  had  risen  up  once  more  in  a  free  and 
solemn  assembly,  bound  themselves  together  in  the  Greyfriars' 
churchyard  in  a  solemn  covenant,  and  carried  the  nation  almost 
unanimously  with  them  against  the  royal  and  prelatic  party. 
After  the  first  outburst  was  over,  and  when  the  people  were 
settling  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  prc-sbyterian  system,  Leighton 
returned,  and  after  passing  through  the  usual  trials,  was  ordained 
presbyterian  minister  of  the  parish  of  Newbattle,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Edinburgh.  This  took  place  in  December,  1641, 
when  he  was  in  his  thirtieth  year.  It  was  ten  years  since  he 
had  taken  his  degree  in  Edinburgh,  most,  if  not  almost  all  of 
which  had  been  spent  abroad  in  a  varied  intercourse  with  men, 
and  a  liberal-minded  appreciation  of  different  forms  of  religion. 
When  we  bring  this  fact  into  view,  it  is  much  more  easy  to 
understand  the  character  of  Leighton,  and  the  peculiar  part 
which  he  took  in  the  religious  troubles  of  his  country. 

He  had  no  sooner  settled  at  Newbattle  than  he  distinguished 
himself  by  an  assiduous  and  quiet  devotion  to  the  duties  of  his 
parish,  rather  than  by  the  manifestation  of  any  interest  in  the 
political  distractions  of  the  time.  Burnet  speaks  with  enthu- 
siasm of  his  preaching.  "  His  style,"  he  says,  "  was  rather  too 
fine ;  but  there  was  a  majesty  and  beauty  in  it  that  left  so  deep 
an  impression,  that  I  cannot  yet  forget  the  sermons  I  heard  him 
preach  thirty  years  ago."  He  diligently  visited  the  sick  and 
the  poor,  and  by  "  precept,  example,  and  prayer,"  laboured  to 
promote  the  pious  well-being  of  his  parishioners.  "  His  own 
practice  did  even  outshine  his  doctrines,"  Burnet  adds.  Of  his 
ecclesiastical  duties  he  was  less  careful.  He  did  not  very 
punctually  attend  his  presbytery,  and  withdrew  somewhat  from 


the  general  society  and  interests  of  the  clergy.  There  is  a  story 
preserved  of  this  period  of  his  life,  which  very  well  serves  to 
illustrate  his  peculiar  disposition.  It  was  the  practice  of  the 
presbyteries  to  inquire  of  their  members  whether  they  "  preached 
to  the  times."  Leighton  was  forced  to  confess  that  he  had  not 
done  so,  but  excused  himself  by  saying — "  If  all  the  brethren 
have  preached  to  the  times,  may  not  one  poor  brother  be  allowed 
to  preach  for  eternity?"  Leighton  continued  his  pastoral  labours 
in  the  same  spirit,  not  easily  moved  from  his  purposes  with  all 
the  quiet  gentleness  of  his  temper.  In  1648,  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  second  civil  war  and  the  duke  of  Hamilton's  invasion  of 
England,  he  joined  what  was  called  the  party  of  the  engage- 
ment in  favour  of  the  war;  and  on  its  disastrous  termination  he 
escaped  with  some  difficulty  the  risks  to  which  he  had  exposed 
himself  in  this  one  of  the  most  doubtful  acts  of  his  life.  The 
influence  of  the  earl  of  Lothian,  who  greatly  respected  him,  was 
probably  interposed  on  his  behalf,  and  the  affair  ended  by  his 
being  called  upon  to  rebuke  those  of  his  parishioners  who  had 
joined  in  the  expedition.  This  very  delicate  duty  he  discharged 
in  a  characteristic  manner.  He  set  before  them  that  they  had 
been  on  an  expedition  in  which  they  had  been  guilty  of  many 
offences — violence,  drunkenness,  and  other  immoralities,  and 
called  upon  them  to  repent  of  all  their  wickedness,  without 
making  any  allusion  to  the  political  character  or  ground  of  the 
war.  After  this,  however,  he  seems  to  have  felt  his  position  at 
Newbattle  uncomfortable.  His  want  of  sympathy  with  any  of 
the  extreme  parties  rendered  ecclesiastical  politics  intolerable 
to  him.  He  resolved— as  later  when  in  a  far  more  conspicuous 
station — to  retire  from  his  position.  He  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion of  his  charge  in  1652.  He  was  persuaded  to  remain  for  a 
time,  but  in  the  commencement  of  the  following  year  he  renewed 
his  resignation,  and  was  released  from  his  ministerial  charge  iu 
February,  1653. 

The  strong  hand  of  Cromwell's  soldiers  was  at  this  time 
uppermost  in  Scotland ;  and  the  general  assembly  having  been 
violently  dismissed  by  Colonel  Cotterel  in  July,  1 653,  there  was 
some  abatement — publicly  at  least — of  the  incessant  wranglings 
which  had  rent  the  church  for  some  years.  The  government 
was  desirous  of  placing  men  of  moderate  and  enlightened  prin- 
ciples in  offices  of  trust,  and  Leighton  was  selected  by  the 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh  to  fill  the  office  of  principal  in  the 
university  of  that  city.  Leighton  was  "  prevailed  with  to  accept 
it,  because  he  was  wholly  separated  from  all  church  matters." 
In  this  important  position  he  continued  till  the  Restoration.  He 
discharged  his  duties  as  principal  and  primarius  professor  with 
the  same  earnest  fidelity,  and  the  same  attention  to  moral  rather 
than  external  interests,  as  had  distinguished  him  at  Newbattle, 
He  delivered  a  theological  lecture  to  the  students  once  a  week, 
and  frequently  preached  to  them  in  the  college  church.  His 
"  Praeleetiones  Theological"  have  been  preserved,  and  are  in  some 
respects  among  the  most  interesting  of  his  works.  It  was  their 
great  aim,  as  he  himself  says  in  his  farewell  address  to  the 
students,  "  to  direct  their  minds  from  those  barren  and  thorny 
questions  and  disputes  which  have  invaded  the  whole  of  theology. 
While  other  theologians  and  doctors  by  their  fierce  disputes  had 
split  into  parties,  and  unhappily  divided  the  whole  world,  he  had 
applied  himself  only  to  those  great  indisputable  and  leading 
truths  which  are  few  and  clear,  and  which  have  been  received 
with  general  concurrence."  Leighton,  in  short,  takes  credit  for 
the  peculiar  character  of  his  theological  labours,  which  he  felt 
to  be  in  contrast  with  the  theological  spirit  of  his  time.  This 
spirit  was  almost  everywhere  one  of  contentious  zeal ;  minute 
points  were  called  into  first  importance,  and  argued  as  great 
principles.  Both  as  a  parish  minister  and  as  a  theological 
teacher  he  opposed  himself  to  this  tendency  of  his  time.  He 
looked  only  at  moral  distinctions  and  christian  verities,  and  left 
alone  mere  controversial  subtleties.  He  stood  aloof,  in  thought, 
from  his  age,  while  yet  conspicuously  mingled  up  with  its  great 
events  in  Scotland.  He  suffered  for  this  by  frequent  misrepre- 
sentations of  his  motives  and  character,  and  by  a  real  loss  of 
influence  at  the  time,  which  a  more  practical  and  excitable  nature 
would  have  secured  to  him ;  but  he  has  gained  on  this  very 
account  in  general  esteem,  and  continues  by  his  writings  a 
christian  light  and  influence  now,  when  all  his  theological  con- 
temporaries in  Scotland  are  forgotten. 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  Leighton,  it  is  well  known, 
accepted  the  bishopric  of  Dunblane  in  the  newly-instituted 
episcopacy  which  the  royal  party  resolved  once  more  to  set  up 
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in  Scotland.  Nothing  could  be  purer  than  tlie  motives  which 
actuated  him  in  this  step,  but  it  proved,  nevertheless,  a  great 
and  unhappy  mistake  in  his  career.  To  one  like  Leighton,  who 
regarded  church  government  as  in  the  main  a  matter  of  expe- 
diency, it  can  be  no  imputation  that  he  became  an  episcopalian 
and  accepted  a  bishopric.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  English  puritans  did  the  same;  and  Baxter,  although  he 
declined  to  accept  a  bishopric,  was  quite  disposed  to  accept  a 
modified  episcopacy,  as,  in  Leighton's  very  words,  "  not  con- 
trary to  the  rule  of  scripture  or  the  example  of  the  primitive 
church,"  and  as  "  likeliest  to  be  the  way  of  a  more  universal 
concord,  if  ever  the  churches  on  earth  arrive  at  such  a  blessing." 
Leighton's  mistake  consisted  in  his  want  of  discernment  of  the 
circumstances  of  Scotland,  and  the  character  of  the  men  with 
whom  he  was  to  be  associated.  The  task  he  and  they  under- 
took was  probably  in  any  case  a  hopeless  one,  after  what  hud 
passed ;  but  it  was  obviously  and  wickedly  desperate  in  the 
hands  of  men  like  Sharpe  and  Lauderdale.  It  was  through  his 
brother,  Sir  Elisha  Leighton,  who  had  secretly  espoused  popery 
and  become  secretary  to  the  duke  of  York,  that  the  offer  of  a 
bishopric  was  made  to  him.  As  soon  as  be  was  thought  of  the 
king  and  all  concerned  seem  to  have  been  deeply  sensible  of  what 
advantage  it  would  be  to  have  his  name  and  character  iden- 
tified with  their  cause,  and  the  proposal  was  urgently  pressed 
upon  him.  In  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  a  friend  in  Scotland, 
he  says  that  he  had  "  the  strongest  aversion  to  the  proposal  that 
ever  he  had  to  anything  in  all  his  life ;  but  the  difficulty  lay  in 
a  necessity  of  either  owning  a  scrapie  which  I  have  not,  or  the 
rudest  disobedience  to  authority  that  may  be.  The  truth  is,"  he 
adds,  "  I  am  importuning  and  straggling  for  a  liberation,  and 
look  upwards  for  it ;  but  whatever  be  the  issue  I  look  beyond  it 
and  that  weaiy,  wretched  life  through  which  the  hand  I  have 
resigned  to,  I  trust,  will  lead  me  in  the  paths  of  his  own  choos- 
ing." Sharpe  and  Leighton,  the  former  not  without  some  grum- 
bling, submitted  to  reordination  as  priests,  and  were  then,  along 
with  Fairfoul  and  Hamilton,  publicly  consecrated  in  Westminster 
abbey  on  the  15th  of  December,  1561.  They  returned  to  Scot- 
land together ;  but  as  Leighton  stated  to  Burnet  afterwards,  he 
believed  that  his  associates  were  weary  of  him,  as  he  was  very 
weary  of  them.  He  had  wished  to  discuss  seriously  the  state 
of  the  country  and  the  prospects  of  a  religious  settlement,  but 
he  found  them  little  disposed  to  any  serious  business.  Fairfoul 
had  always  "  a  merry  tale  ready  at  hand  to  divert  him ;"  and 
Sharpe  seemed  bent  only  on  coercion.  "  By  these  means."  adds 
Burnet,  "  Leighton  quickly  lost  all  heart  and  hope ;  and  said 
often  to  me  upon  it,  that  in  the  progress  of  that  affair  there 
appeared  such  cross  characters  of  an  angry  providence  that  how 
fully  soever  he  was  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  as  to  episcopacy 
itself,  yet  it  seemed  that  God  was  against  them,  and  that  they 
were  not  like  to  be  the  men  that  should  build  up  his  church,  so 
that  the  straggling  about  it  seemed  to  him  like  fighting  against 
God."  Sharpe's  dissimulation  and  Middleton's  impiety  were  indeed 
base  enough  instruments  to  "cast  a  reproach"  on  any  cause. 
Leighton  parted  with  his  companions  at  Morpeth,  when  he  under- 
stood that  they  meant  to  enter  Edinburgh  in  triumph.  He 
betook  himself  to  his  episcopal  duties  with  the  quiet  and  unosten- 
tatious earnestness  characteristic  of  him.  So  far  as  he  engaged 
in  public  affairs  he  advocated  moderation.  A  question  arose  as 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  he  strongly 
urged  the  propriety  of  an  explanatory  act  which  would  enable 
many  of  the  clergy  to  give  their  assent  to  it.  Sharpe  bitterly 
resented  such  a  step  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  government,  and  as 
coming  ill  from  men  who  had  forced  their  covenant  on  all  ranks. 
"  For  that  very  reason,"  retorted  Leighton,  "  it  ought  to  be 
granted,  that  the  world  may  perceive  the  difference  between  the 
present  mild  government  and  their  severity  " — words  of  wisdom 
far  above  the  comprehension  of  a  partisan  like  Sharpe,  or  indeed 
of  any  party  of  his  time.  He  laboured  to  build  up  the  church  in 
his  diocese  by  enjoining  upon  the  clergy  the  constant  reading  of 
scripture,  which  had  begun  to  fall  into  disuse  at  public  worship, 
and  by  strongly  urging  upon  them  to  lecture  or  expound  from 
large  portions  of  scripture  instead  of  insisting  through  a  whole 
sermon  or  more  upon  a  single  text.  He  desired  that  the  Lord's 
prayer,  and  the  creed  and  doxology,  be  restored  to  more  frequent 
use ;  also  that  the  Lord's  supper  be  more  frequently  celebrated ; 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  daily  prayer  and  the  reading  of  scriptures 
morning  and  evening  in  the  churches.  Leighton,  however,  felt 
all  his  schemes  frustrated  by  the  violence  of  his  colleagues.    He 
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was  not  even  left  at  peace  to  pursue  his  own  quiet  labours  in 
his  diocese.  In  16C5  he  announced  to  his  clergy  his  intention 
to  resign,  and  he  supplicated  the  king  for  leave  to  do  so.  He 
was  persuaded  for  a  time  to  retain  his  office  by  the  promise  of 
more  lenient  measures.  The  intolerable  persecutions  of  Sharpe 
and  others,  however,  had  in  the  meantime  driven  the  covenan- 
ters to  rebellion.  Rising  in  the  west,  and  obtaining  some  slight 
advantages,  they  marched  towards  Edinburgh  ;  but  General 
Dalziel  fast  pursued  on  their  track,  and  attacking  them  on  the 
slope  of  the  Pentland  bills  completely  routed  them.  This  was  in 
the  end  of  1665.  The  government,  in  alarm  at  the  determina- 
tion of  the  people,  attempted  a  more  conciliatory  course.  The 
earl  of  Tweeddale  and  Sir  Robert  Murray  counselled  a  milder 
policy  in  opposition  to  Sharpe  and  Rothes,  and  they  obtained 
a  temporary  ascendancy.  Leighton  aided  them  effectually.  He 
went  to  London  to  represent  the  state  of  matters  to  his  majesty. 
The  proclamation  of  "  indulgence"  was  the  result  of  these 
negotiations,  which  however  effected  but  little  in  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  country,  while  it  greatly  complicated  the  relations 
of  parties.  As  the  extreme  presbyteriaus  saw  only  sin  in  the 
"  indulgence,"  so  the  extreme  episcopalians  saw  in  it  a  surrender 
of  then-  privileges.  Dr.  Alexander  Burnet,  archbishop  of  Glas- 
gow, made  himself  particularly  conspicuous  by  opposition  to  it. 
He  was  forced  to  retire  from  his  position  with  a  pension,  and 
Leighton  was  induced  after  much  persuasion  to  accept  it.  He 
removed  to  Glasgow  in  1670;  and  as  his  friend  Dr.  Gilbert 
Burnet,  afterwards  the  well-known  bishop  of  Salisbury,  had  been 
appointed  professor  of  divinity  there  about  a  year  before,  he 
foimd  in  his  companionship  some  solace  and  encouragement  in 
the  midst  of  his  difficulties.  It  is  to  Burnet's  record  of  him 
that  we  are  indebted  for  so  many  traits  of  his  personal  excellence 
and  evangelical  earnestness.  He  laboured  to  spread  among  the 
clergy  of  the  west  something  of  his  own  self-denying  spirit.  At 
his  first  meeting  with  them,  when  they  complained  of  being 
deserted  by  the  people,  he  exhorted  them  to  lay  aside  all  resent- 
ful feelings,  and  to  humble  themselves  before  God.  "  This  was 
a  new  strain  to  the  clergy.  So  they  went  home  as  little  edified 
with  their  new  bishop  as  he  was  with  them."  He  sought  inter- 
views, in  company  with  Burnet,  with  some  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  presbyterian  ministers ;  he  held  two  conferences  at  Edin- 
burgh with  them  ;  but  neither  his  kindness  nor  his  arguments 
availed  anything.  He  tried  to  have  the  law  against  conventicles 
mitigated,  and  protested  to  Lord  Tweeddale  against  its  inhu- 
manity. He  used  his  influence  to  induce  his  friend  Burnet  to 
accept  a  bishopric,  and  to  co-operate  with  activity  in  the  work 
of  moderation.  At  length  he  felt  that  he  could  stand  the  misery 
and  failure  of  his  position  no  longer.  Despised  by  the  presby- 
terians,  hated  by  the  prelatists,  he  found  himself  powerless  for 
good,  and  in  despair  he  set  out  for  London  in  1672,  to  obtain 
the  royal  permission  to  resign  his  preferment.  With  difficulty 
and  after  some  interval  he  was  enabled  to  do  so.  After  his 
retirement  he  resided  for  some  time  within  the  precincts  of  the 
college  of  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  withdrew  to  England  and 
took  up  his  abode  with  one  of  his  sisters  at  Broadhurst  in  the 
county  of  Sussex.  Here  he  spent  in  privacy  and  devotion  the 
rest  of  his  years,  "  devoting  his  time,"  says  Burnet,  "  between 
study  and  retirement  and  the  doing  of  good ;  for  in  the  parish 
where  he  lived,  and  in  the  parishes  round  about,  he  was  always 
employed  in  preaching  and  reading  prayers.  He  distributed  all 
he  had  in  charities.  He  had  gathered  a  well-chosen  library 
of  curious  as  well  as  useful  books,  which  he  left  to  the  diocese 
of  Dunblane  for  the  use  of  the  clergy  there,  that  country  being 
ill  provided  with  books."  He  was  not  destined  to  die  in  the 
country  amidst  his  books.  In  1684  he  came  to  London  at 
Burnet's  request,  to  have  an  interview  with  the  earl  of  Perth, 
the  chancellor  of  Scotland,  who  had  expressed  an  earnest  desire 
to  see  him.  He  looked  well  and  fresh,  although  above  seventy. 
"His  hair  was  still  black,  and  all  his  motions  were  lively." 
When  Burnet  congratulated  him  on  his  hale  looks,  he  made  the 
significant  remark,  that  "  he  was  very  near  his  end  for  all  that, 
and  that  his  work  and  his  journey  were  almost  done."  The 
very  next  day  he  was  seized  with  a  pleurisy,  and  in  two  days 
further,  on  the  25th  of  June,  1684,  he  expired  at  an  inn  in 
Warwick  Lane.  Curiously  enough,  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  saying  that  if  he  was  to  choose  a  place  to  die  in,  it  would  be 
an  inn,  as  suitable  to  the  pilgrim  character  of  life. 

Leighton  is  eminently  one  of  those  men  who,  while  deficient 
in  the  practical  character  which  secures  success  in  life,  and 
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enables  them  to  turn  the  very  difficulty  of  their  circumstances 
into  an  instrumentality  for  their  advancement,  are  distinguished 

by  a  meditative  idealizing  genius  and  lofty  purity  of  spirit,  which 
becomes  in  the  future  a  far  more  powerful  influence  than  any 
mere  practical  success.  If  we  measure  Leighton's  life  in  relation 
to  the  ecclesiastical  troubles  which  mingle  in  it  so  largely,  it 
seems  absolutely  without  force  or  beneficial  effect  of  any  kind. 
At  even-  stage  he  sank  under  his  difficulties,  and  retired  out  of 
sight.  But  if  we  measure  it  on  the  other  hand  in  relation  to 
flic  great  thoughts  and  the  religious  inspiration  with  which  his 
writings  have  animated  other  minds — such  as  Coleridge's,  which 
in  their  turn  have  exerted  a  wide  spiritual  influence  on  the 
world — there  is  no  contemporary  life  appears  more  marked  and 
influential.  It  is  the  triumph  of  real  greatness  of  soul  over  every 
other  and  lesser  greatness — a  greatness  unknown  and  unap- 
preciated in  his  day,  but  which  grows  and  strengthens  as  even- 
material  weakness  which  may  have  obscured  it  is  forgotten,  and 
all  other  greatness  becomes  dim  and  transitory.  The  works  of 
Leighton,  besides  his  "  Pradectiones  Theologies,"  are  his  well- 
known  "  Commentary  on  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,"  and 
his  "  Sermons  and  Charges."  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is 
that  edited  by  Pearson,  London,  1828. — T. 

LF.JAY,  Gui  Michel,  editor  of  the  great  Polyglott  Bible, 
which  generally  bears  his  name ;  but  which  is  otherwise  called 
the  Paris  Polyglott,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1588,  and  died  in 
1674.  The  project  of  his  Bible  was  formed  as  early  as  1615, 
but,  its  publication  did  not  commence  till  1628.  Several  learned 
men  had  agreed  upon  the  carrying  out  of  such  an  enterprise, 
with  the  view  of  producing  a  more  perfect  work  than  that  of 
Antwerp  ;  but  when  the  scheme  was  well-nigh  abandoned,  Lejay, 
who  was  a  good  linguist,  although  an  advocate  in  parliament, 
took  it  up.  The  best  type-founders  and  engravers,  and  Vitre 
the  king's  printer,  were  set  to  work,  and  a  new  paper  was 
expressly  made  for  it.  Eminent  scholars  were  engaged  by  the 
editor  to  help  him,  and  lie  supplied  great  part  of  the  necessary 
funds.  Owing  partly  to  the  obstacles  raised  at  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  partly  to  the  disputes  between  Lejay  and  Gabriel 
Sionita,  a  learned  Maronite  professor  of  oriental  languages  at 
Rome,  the  execution  of  the  work  extended  over  the  long  period  of 
seventeen  years.  Gabriel  supplied  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions 
which  he  copied  from  ancient  manuscripts,  and  furnished  with 
the  vowel  points.  He  did  not,  however,  complete  his  portion  of 
the  task,  and  it  was  earned  on  by  Abraham  Ecchcllensis,  also  a 
Maronite.  The  following  is  the  full  title  of  this  remarkable  work 
— "  Biblia  Hebraica,  Samaritana,  Chaldaica,  Grrcca,  Syriaca, 
Latina,  Arabica;  quibus  textus  originales  totius  Scriptural  sacra?, 
quorum  pars  in  editione  Complutensi,  deinde  in  Antwerpiensi 
regiis  sumptibus  extat,  nunc  integri,  ex  manuscriptis  toto  fere 
orbe  qua?sitis  exemplaribns,  exhibentur."  An  admirable  account 
of  the  progress  and  character  of  the  Paris  Polyglott  is  given  by 
Le  Long  in  his  Bibliotheca  Sacra  ;  it  is  also  described  by  Father 
Simon  in  his  Critical  History;  by  "Walton  in  his  Prolegomena; 
by  Calmet,  and  many  others.  It  contained  the  first  editions 
of  some  versions  and  parts  of  versions,  and  in  other  respects 
far  excelled  its  predecessors;  but,  owing  partly  to  the  number  of 
copies  printed,  partly  to  the  errors  which  were  detected,  partly 
to  its  high  price,  and  still  more  to  the  appearance  of  the  great 
English  Polyglott  of  "Walton,  the  Bible  of  Lejay  rapidly  sank 
in  public  estimation,  although  he  had  expended  a  large  fortune 
upon  it.  Le  Long  states  that  the  English  offered  to  take  six 
hundred  copies  of  Lejay's  book,  if  he  would  sell  it  them  at  half 
price,  and  that  on  his  refusal  they  determined  to  produce  one  for 
themselves.  Numbers  of  copies  were  in  consequence  afterwards 
gold  at  waste-paper  price.  As  a  reward  for  his  labours  he  was 
ennobled ;  after  which  he  took  orders.  Lejay  published  nothing 
else,  and  he  is  said  to  have  had  destroyed  all  the  oriental  type 
with  which  his  Bible  had  been  printed,  that  no  other  printer 
might  be  able  to  produce  so  handsome  a  book.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  add  that  the  possessors  of  Walton  need  not  wish  for  Lejay, 
although  more  beautiful  for  its  paper  and  printing. — B.  H.  C. 

LEJEUXE,  Claude,  was  a  celebrated  musician,  born  at 
Vincennes,  probably  about  1540.  He  was  composer  to  King 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  enjoyed  a  high  and  perhaps  exaggerated 
reputation  as  a  composer  in  France.  Burney  considers  him  a 
learned  and  laborious  musician,  rather  than  a  man  of  genius ; 
while  Fetis  thinks  that  the  fact  is  precisely  the  reverse.  His 
Psalms  in  four  parts,  in  simple  counterpoint,  had  great  success. 
He  died  probably  about  the  year  1603. — E.  F.  R. 


LEJEUNE,  Louis  Francois,  Baron,  a  celebrated  French 
general  and  painter,  was  born  at  Strasburg  in  1775.  He  was  in 
the  atelier  of  Valenciennes  the  landscape  painter,  studying  for 
that  profession,  when,  in  1792,  he  was  compelled  to  enter  the 
armv.  In  the  Egyptian  campaign  he  early  distinguished  himself, 
was  then  transferred  to  the  artillery,  and  at  the  siege  of  Saragossa 
was  made  colonel.  He  now  rose  rapidly  in  rank,  was  intrusted 
with  several  special  services,  and  gained  the  notice  of  Napoleon  I., 
who  created  him  a  baron,  and  a  commander  of  the  legion  of 
honour.  At  the  Restoration  he  retired  from  the  army.  During 
his  most  active  service  he  had  never  abandoned  the  use  of  the 
pencil,  but  year  after  year  sent  for  exhibition  a  picture  of  the 
battle  of  Aboukir,  Austerlitz,  Mount  Tabor  (engraved  by  Bovinet), 
or  some  other  engagement  in  which  he  had  taken  part.  He  now 
wholly  occupied  himself  in  painting,  and  his  battle-pieces  became 
extremely  popular.  After  the  revolution  of  1830  Baron  Le  Jeune 
was  restored  to  his  rank  of  major-general  in  the  army,  and 
appointed  director  of  the  ecole  des  beaux  arts  at  Toulouse,  where 
he  continued  to  reside  till  his  death,  February  27,  1848.  He 
had  in  1840  published  a  "History  of  the  Siege  of  Saragossa," 
1808-9.  Baron  Le  Jeune's  battle-pieces  are  very  vigorous  in 
design,  and  exhibit  an  acquaintance  with  military  movements 
rare  among  painters.  They  consequently  find  warm  admirers, 
but  as  works  of  art  thev  are  not  of  a  high  order. — J.  T-e. 

LE  KAIN.     See  Kain. 

*  LE  KEUX,  Henry,  a  younger  brother  of  John  Le  Keux, 
was  born  June  13,  1788.  Like  his  brother,  he  was  apprenticed 
to  Basire,  and  adopted  nearly  the  same  line  of  subjects,  but  was 
even  more  refined  in  execution.  He  engraved  several  most 
admirable  plates  in  Blore's  Monumental  Antiquities,  of  which 
work  he  was  part  proprietor;  and  some  in  Neale's  Westminster 
Abbey,  the  "Interior  of  Henry  VII. 's  chapel"  in  which  is  gene- 
rally regarded  as  one  of  the  very  finest  works  of  its  class  ever 
executed ;  but  Le  Keux  himself  considers  his  best  work  to  be 
the  exquisite  little  vignette  of  St.  Herbert's  Island,  after  Turner, 
in  Rogers'  Poems.  Among  the  finest  of  his  larger  plates  are 
the  "Venice,"  after  Prout ;  and  the  "St.  Ursula,"  by  Claude,  in 
the  National  gallery.  Among  the  best  of  his  bookplates  are 
those  after  Turner  in  Whitaker's  Richmondshire ;  Scott's  Poems 
and  Provincial  Antiquities  ;  and  the  "  Opening  of  the  Sixth 
Seal,"  and  others  after  Martin  in  the  Annuals.  Henry  Le  Keux 
retired  from  the  profession  about  1846  ;  his  last  plate  being  the 
"  St.  Ursula"  mentioned  above. — J.  T-e. 

LE  KEUX,  John,  the  eldest  of  a  family  distinguished  as 
architectural  and  landscape  engravers.  The  Le  Keuxs  were 
descended  from  a  Huguenot  family  who  emigrated  to  England 
on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  John  Le  Keux  was 
born  June  4,  1783.  The  son  of  a  pewterer,  he  made  his  first 
essays  with  the  graver  on  the  quart  pots  of  the  London  publi- 
cans. But  at  length  his  father  yielded  to  the  boy's  entreaties  for 
a  higher  order  of  instruction,  and  placed  him  with  Basire,  the 
antiquarian  engraver,  with  whom  he  remained  four  years.  His 
first  independent  employment  was  on  the  plates  to  Brewer's 
Antiquities  of  England.  In  1808  he  was  engaged  by  John 
Britton  to  engrave  several  of  the  plates  to  his  Architectural 
Antiquities,  and  thenceforward  the  two  were  closely  associated 
as  author  and  engraver,  and  in  several  cases  commercially  as 
partners.  For  Britton's  Architectural  and  Cathedral  Antiquities 
John  Le  Keux  executed  in  all  about  four  hundred  plates,  mostly 
of  a  quarto  size  and  carefully  finished.  For  Pugin's  Archi- 
tectural Antiquities  of  Normandy,  in  which  he  held  a  share,  he 
engraved  about  fifty  plates,  and  several  for  his  Gothic  Exam- 
ples. For  Neale's  Churches  and  Westminster  Abbey  he  also 
engraved  numerous  plates.  The  plates  to  Ingram's  Memorials 
of  Oxford,  and  the  companion  volumes,  Memorials  of  Cam- 
bridge, published  by  himself,  were  all  engraved  by  him.  Of  his 
other  plates  may  be  mentioned  as  among  the  best  productions 
of  his  burin,  a  view  of  Rome,  and  another  of  Easby  abbey, 
after  Turner;  some  private  plates  for  the  earl  of  Bridgewater ; 
and  a  view  of  Hartlepool  church  for  Surtees1  Durham.  John 
Le  Keux  was  a  man  of  remarkable  industry,  often  working  six- 
teen hours  a  day ;  and  so  conscientious  in  the  execution  of  his 
work,  that  in  scarcely  one  of  the  many  plates  which  he  engraved 
before  illness  had  enfeebled  his  hand,  can  any  signs  of  haste  or 
carelessness  be  detected.  As  an  engraver  of  mediaeval  architec- 
ture he  eclipsed  all  his  predecessors.  At  once  accurate,  refined, 
and  brilliant  in  execution,  and  heartily  admiring  the  architecture 
he  had  to  delineate,  he  was  able  to  imbue  his  work  with  the 
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feeling  of  intelligent  sympathy  which  distinguishes  the  labour  of 
the  true  artist  from  that  of  the  clever  mechanician.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  to  the  admirable  plates  of  John  Le  Keux, 
the  great  revival  of  the  interest  in  Gothic  architecture  was  in  a 
large  measure  due.     He  died  April  2, 1846. — J.  T-e. 

*  LE  KEUX,  John  Henry,  son  of  John  Le  Keux,  was  born 
March  23,  1812.  Trained  in  his  father's  office,  he  has  followed 
in  his  track,  adapting  his  style  of  working,  however,  to  the  altered 
conditions  of  the  times.  He  has  perhaps  executed  more  plates 
than  both  his  father  and  uncle,  and  though  necessarily  less 
refined  in  finish,  his  unusual  acquaintance  with  the  resources 
of  his  art  enables  him  to  impart  to  them  equal  truth  and  spirit. 
An  excellent  draftsman,  many  of  his  best  plates — including  the 
well-known  series  of  the  Oxford  Almanac — are  engraved  from 
his  own  drawings.  He  has  engraved,  besides  a  set  of  ten 
plates  of  the  Travellers'  club-house,  a  series  of  Northampton- 
shire churches;  several  plates  for  Buskin's  Modern  Painters,  and 
Stones  of  Venice;  Parker's  and  Billing's  architectural  works; 
Heath's  Annuals,  &c. ;  several  hundreds  for  the  serials  of  Messrs. 
Virtue,  Weale,  Blackie,  &c. ;  and  thirty-one  for  a  large  work  on 
Throndjem  cathedral,  published  by  the  Norwegian  government. 
He  invented  and  patented  a  process  of  printing  from  two  steel 
plates,  by  which  prints  could  be  issued  as  cheap  as  lithographs ; 
but,  fancying  that  it  would  interfere  with  the  better  class  of 
work,  he  did  not  carry  it  out  commercially.  Le  Keux  has  written 
several  papers  on  mediaeval  armour  and  ornamental  metal-work, 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute and  the  Proceedings  of  other  antiquarian  societies. — J.  T-e. 

LELAND  or  LAYLOXDE,  John,  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  laborious  of  English  antiquarians,  was  a  native  of  London, 
and  was  born  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  A\*hile  yet  a 
child  he  lost  both  his  parents,  but  was  supported  by  a  Mr. 
Thomas  Miles,  who  sent  him  to  St.  Paul's  school,  where,  as  he 
himself  remarks  in  his  "Encomia,"  the  famous  William  Lily  was 
master.  From  St.  Paul's  school  he  went  to  Christ's  college, 
Cambridge ;  and  some  years  later  removed  to  Oxford,  and 
became  a  member  of  All  Souls.  During  this  period  he  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  several  languages ;  and,  on  leaving  Oxford, 
he  went  to  Paris  still  further  to  add  to  his  linguistic  attain- 
ments, and  especially  to  study  Greek  more  thoroughly.  While 
at  Paris  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  several  eminent  scholars, 
as  it  would  appear,  much  to  his  advantage.  He  took  orders  on 
his  return,  and  was  appointed  rector  of  Poppeling  or  Popering  in 
Calais  marches  in  1530.  He  was  also  chosen  by  Henry  VIII. 
as  one  of  his  chaplains,  librarian,  and  king's  antiquary,  which 
latter  office  he  alone  appears  to  have  filled — it  was  created  for 
him,  and  ended  with  him.  On  his  appointment  as  antiquary 
in  1533,  he  received  a  commission  under  the  great  seal  to  make 
search  for  English  antiquities,  and  to  examine  the  libraries  of 
cathedrals,  abbeys,  priories,  colleges,  and  all  depositories  of 
records,  writings,  and  antiquarian  documents.  A  stipend  was 
granted  him,  a  special  license  for  non-residence,  and  for  keeping 
a  curate,  while  he  was  to  reside  wherever  he  would.  For  more 
than  six  years  he  travelled  over  England,  making  his  collections 
for  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  nation.  Of  his  multifarious 
labours  he  gives  an  interesting  account  in  his  "  Xewe  Yeares 
gifte,"  printed  at  the  commencement  of  his  "  Itinerary,"  and 
written  in  1545.  In  this  he  tells  us  that  he  had  "  digested  into 
four  books''  his  notices  of  the  illustrious  writers  of  this  realm, 
"  with  their  lives  and  monuments  of  learning,"  promising  a  map 
of  England,  a  description  with  the  ancient  names  restored,  anti- 
quities or  civil  history  in  as  many  books  as  counties,  a  survey  of 
the  British  isles  in  six  books,  and  an  account  of  the  nobility  in 
three  books.  Leland  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  for  the 
preservation  of  ancient  manuscripts  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  where  many  precious  documents  lay  neglected,  and 
he  wrote  an  earnest  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Cromwell  upon  the 
subject.  According  to  his  own  account,  and  that  of  one  of  his 
biographers,  it  appears  that  not  content  with  what  libraries 
afforded,  nor  with  the  records  to  be  found  in  windows  and  monu- 
ments in  cathedrals,  monasteries,  &c,  he  wandered  from  place  to 
place,  wherever  he  thought  to  meet  with  the  footsteps  of  Roman, 
Saxon,  or  Bane.  "  There  was  scarcely  either  cape  or  bay,  haven, 
creek,  or  pier,  river  or  confluence  of  rivers,  breaches,  washes,  lakes, 
meres,  fenny  waters,  mountains,  valleys,  moors,  heaths,  forests, 
chaces,  woods,  cities,  boroughs,  castles,  principal  manor  places, 
monasteries  and  colleges,  which  he  had  not  seen,  and  noted  a 
world  of  things  very  memorable."    In  1512  he  was  presented  to 


the  living  of  Hasely  in  Oxfordshire ;  in  1543  he  was  made  a  canon 
of  King's  college,  now  Christ  Church  college,  Oxford  ;  and  after- 
wards prebendary  in  the  cathedral  of  Sarum.  When  he  had  com- 
pleted his  collections  he  came  to  London,  and  resided  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Michael  le  Querne,  where  he  set  about  the  accomplishment 
of  his  projected  works.  After  some  time  he  unhappily  became 
insane,  the  causes  of  which  are  not  well  ascertained.  Edward 
VI.  committed  him  and  all  he  possessed  to  his  elder  brother  of 
the  same  name  ;  but  his  reason  never  returned,  and  he  died  on 
the  18th  of  April,  1552.  He  left  many  valuable  manuscripts, 
of  which  a  list  is  given  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  and  some  of 
them  are  still  in  existence  in  our  public  libraries.  Leland  was 
unquestionably  one  of  our  greatest  antiquarians  ;  he  was  an 
accomplished  scholar,  an  ardent  and  indefatigable  labourer;  one 
who  has  been  laid  under  heavy  contributions  by  some  who  have 
detracted  from  his  merit.  His  published  works  are  of  varied 
interest;  those  which  maybe  mentioned  here  are — ''Principum 
ac  illustrium  aliquot  et  eruditorum  in  Anglii  virorum  Encomia," 
&c. ;  "  Commentarii  de  Scriptoribus  Britannicis;"  "Itinerary;" 
"De  rebus  Britannicis  Collectanea,"  nearly  all  of  which  have 
been  printed  since  his  death.  The  "  Commentarii  "  were  edited 
by  A.  Hall  in  170!)  ;  the  "Itinerary"  and  "Collectanea"  by 
Thomas  Hearne  in  1710-15.  Bishop  Bale,  his  contemporary, 
speaks  of  Leland  as  the  most  diligent  student  of  national 
antiquities  England  had  ever  produced,  and  one  who  had 
honoured  the  whole  land  by  his  admirable  labours ;  and  i;i 
proof  of  his  great  talent  and  learning  appeals  to  his  many 
publications  in  prose  and  verse,  and  his  knowledge  of  many 
languages  and  all  branches  of  science. — B.  H.  C. 

LELAND,  John,  D.D.,  was  born  at  Wigan  in  Lancashire  on 
the  18th  October,  1691,  and  was  educated  hi  Dublin,  to  which 
his  father  had  removed  for  reasons  of  business,  while  he  was  still 
very  young.  His  parents  were  pious  presbyterians ;  and  upon 
his  discovering  a  serious  disposition  along  with  an  uncommon 
aptitude  for  learning,  they  destined  him  to  the  presbyterian 
ministry.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  studied  at  any  college  or 
theological  academy,  but  to  have  been  trained  by  private  teachers 
along  with  the  assistance  of  several  ministers  in  Dublin,  by  whom 
he  was  at  length  encouraged  to  begin  to  preach.  His  preaching 
was  m^.ch  esteemed,  and  in  1716  he  was  ordained  joint  pastor 
of  a  congregation  of  protestant  dissenters  assembling  in  New 
Row,  Dublin.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Weld,  his  colleague,  he 
became  sole  pastor ;  and  in  this  office  he  continued  till  his  death 
on  the  16th  January,  1766,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
The  deistical  controversy  was  the  great  question  of  his  time,  and 
to  that  subject  he  consecrated,  during  a  long  life,  his  whole 
talents  and  learning.  His  publications  were  numerous  and 
important,  and  still  retain  much  of  their  value.  In  1733  he 
published  an  answer  to  Tyndal's  book,  entitled  Christianity  as 
Old  as  the  Creation;  and  in  1739  his  "Divine  Authority  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  Asserted,"  in  reply  to  Morgan's 
Moral  Philosopher,  which  was  soon  after  translated  into  German, 
with  a  preface,  by  Professor  S.  J.  Baumgarten.  Mr.  Francis 
Wrangham  has  remarked  upon  these  earliest  works  of  his 
pen,  that  "they  justly  procured  for  him  marks  of  the  high- 
est respect  from  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  established 
church."  In  1741  he  exposed  in  two  letters  the  disingenuous 
and  dangerous  pamphlet  published  by  Henry  Dodwell — Chris- 
tianity not  Founded  in  Argument;  and  in  1753  appeared  his 
"  Reflections  upon  the  late  Lord  Bobngbroke's  Letters  on  the 
Studv  and  Use  of  History."  After  having  thus  closed  with  the 
principal  infidel  writers  of  the  day  in  single  combat,  he  gave  to 
the  world,  in  1754,  his  valuable  "View  of  the  Principal  Deisti- 
cal Writers  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries,"  in 
which  he  supplied  not  only  a  short  analysis  and  exposure  of  their 
several  schemes,  but  also  an  account  of  their  most  able  antagon- 
ists, followed  up  by  an  appendix  of  "Reflections  on  the  Present 
State  of  Things  iu  these  Nations,"  which  has  a  historical  value 
as  a  picture  of  the  religious  and  moral  condition  of  those  times. 
These  "  Reflections"  he  re-published  with  a  preface  in  a  separate 
form  in  1758,  upon  the  occasion  of  a  general  fast  appointed  by 
government  on  account  of  the  threatening  aspect  of  public  affairs. 
His  last  work,  by  some  considered  also  his  greatest,  and  one 
which  had  cost  him  far  more  labour  and  pains  than  any  of  the 
rest,  appeared  in  1764,  in  2  vols.  4to,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Advantage  and  Necessity  of  the  Christian  Revelation,"  and  to 
which  is  prefixed  a  preliminary  discourse  on  natural  and  revealed 
religion.     After  his  death  four  volumes  of  his  "Discourses  on 


Various  Subjects"  were  brought  out  in  1769,  with  a preface 
containing  some  account  of  his  life,  by  Isaac  Weld.  The  value 
of  his  services  to  the  cause  of  truth  was  recognized  by  the 
universities  of  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  which  presented  him  with 
the  degrees  of  A.M.  and  D.D.— P.  L.  _ 

III  4.ND  Thomas,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  \tll.  Alter 
a  preparatory  education  at  the  school  of  Dr  Thomas  Sheridan, 
he  entered  the  college  of  his  native  city  in  1737,  where  he 
obtained  a  scholarship  in  1741.  In  1745  he  was  an  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  for  a  fellowship,  which,  however,  he  obtained 
the  following  year  with  distinction,  taking  holy  orders  in  1748. 
Leland  wrote  a  discourse  "On  the  helps  and  impediments  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  in  religious  and  moral  subjects,"  which 
was  highly  commended.  His  character  for  classical  and  historical 
learning  induced  the  board  to  commit  to  him  the  publication  of 
an  edition  of  Demosthenes,  which  he  accomplished  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Dr.  John  Stokes;  and  this  was  followed  in  1756  by  a 
translation  of  the  orations  into  Latin  and  English,  completed  in 
1770 — a  work  which  took  a  high  place,  for  its  critical  and 
historical  merit,  both  in  England  and  Ireland.  The  history  of 
"  Philip  of  Macedon,"  published  in  1758,  added  to  his  reputation. 
In  1763  he  was  appointed  professor  of  oratory.  He  published 
,i  dissertation  upon  eloquence,  which  led  to  a  controversy  with 
Warburton  and  Hurd,  in  which  he  obtained  a  decided  victory 
over  both.  Leland's  next  undertaking  was  the  "History  of 
Ireland  from  the  invasion  of  Henry  II.,  with  a  preliminary  dis- 
course on  the  ancient  state  of  that  kingdom."  Whatever  may 
be  the  merits  of  the  work  in  the  eyes  of  antiquarians,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  it  is  written  in  an  impartial  spirit,  with  judgment 
and  accuracy,  in  style  elegant,  simple,  and  perspicuous;  and 
in  arrangement  skilful  and  lucid.  As  a  historian  Dr.  Leland 
has  been  highly  praised  by  Johnson  and  Parr,  the  former  of 
whom  always  spoke  of  Leland  in  terms  of  cordial  regard  and 
respect.  Leland  also  wrote  some  sermons,  which  were  published 
posthumously  in  three  volumes,  and  had  a  high  reputation  as  a 
preacher.  Notwithstanding  his  merits,  he  obtained  little  pro- 
fessional advancement.  In  1768  he  was  given  the  vicarage  of 
Bray  and  the  trifling  prebend  of  Rathmichael,  which  he  held 
with  his  fellowship.     He  died  in  1785. — J.  F.  W. 

LE  LONG,  Jacques,  a  distinguished  historian  and  biblio- 
grapher, was  born  in  Paris  in  1665.  While  yet  a  child  his 
mother  died  ;  and  his  father,  who  married  again,  sent  him  to  a 
relative,  a  priest  at  Ftampes,  with  whom  he  remained  for  two 
or  three  years.  His  father,  having  determined  on  his  joining 
the  order  of  the  knights  of  Malta,  sent  him  thither  at  about  the 
age  of  ten.  While  there  the  plague  broke  out,  and  Le  Long, 
having  exposed  himself  to  danger  of  infection,  was  shut  up  in 
close  confinement,  which  created  a  prejudice  in  his  mind  against 
the  order  and  the  place,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  he  returned  to 
Paris,  where  he  resumed  his  studies  in  1676,  and  in  1686  joined 
the  Oratorians.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Juilly  to  teach 
mathematics,  but  came  back  to  Paris,  and  entered  the  seminary 
of  Notre  Dame  des  Vertus  at  Aubervilliers,  where  he  was 
appointed  librarian.  Here  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  great 
success  till  he  was  elected  librarian  at  the  Oratoire  at  Paris,  an 
office  which  he  held  for  twenty-two  years,  and  in  which  he 
laboured  with  unwearied  diligence.  One  of  the  first  things  he 
did,  was  to  prepare  a  threefold  catalogue  of  all  the  books  under 
his  care.  In  the  first  he  described  the  books  according  to  their 
arrangement;  in  the  second  he  classified  them  according  to  then- 
subjects  ;  and  in  the  third  he  gave  an  alphabetical  enumeration 
under  the  names  of  their  authors.  When  the  catalogue  was 
completed,  he  undertook  the  execution  of  his  most  useful  and 
celebrated  work  the  "  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  seu  syllabus  omnium 
ferme  sacra;  scripturas  editionum  ac  versionum,"  &c,  which  was 
first  published  in  1709,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  This  was  but  the  first 
portion  of  what  he  proposed  to  print ;  the  second  was  to  contain 
an  account  of  all  the  authors  who  had  written  upon  the  scrip- 
tures; but  he  postponed  the  appearance  of  it  in  hope  of  receiving 
assistance  from  other  countries.  He  had  already,  in  1707,  pub- 
lished a  supplement  to  Wolf's  History  of  Hebrew  Lexicons,  and 
in  1713  he  brought  out  in  French  his  "Historical  Discourse  on 
the  principal  Polyglott  editions  of  the  Bible,"  a  work  of  consider- 
able interest.  While  this  was  in  preparation,  he  conceived  the 
plan  of  his  celebrated  "  Bibliotheque  Historique  de  la  France," 
containing  a  catalogue  of  all  works  relating  to  the  history  of  the 
kingdom,  with  historical  and  critical  notes,  which  was  printed 
in  folio  in  1719.     In  the  meantime  he  edited,  with  considerable 


additions,  Adrien  Baillet's  History  of  the  Quarrels  of  Boniface 
VIII.  and  Philip  the  Fair.  The  Journal  des  Savants,  which 
contained  his  first  work,  printed  his  last,  a  Letter  to  M.  Martin, 
minister  at  Utrecht,  who  had  published  a  work  to  prove  the 
genuineness  of  1  John  v.  7.  His  "  New  Method  of  easily  learning 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  with  a  dictionary  of  roots,"  appeared  in 
1738.  Le  Long  himself  published  two  revisions  of  his  "Bibliotheca 
Sacra,"  but  the  edition  of  Desmolets  with  a  memoir,  printed  in 
1723,  is  better.  In  1778  A.  G.  Masch  recast  the  work  of  Le  Long, 
and  incorporated  many  new  materials,  and  this  is  the  best  form  in 
which  it  appears.  Le  Long  continued  to  labour  either  at  making 
collections  for  new  works  or  for  improving  his  old  ones,  till  his 
death  in  1721.  His  "  Bibliotheque  Historique  de  la  France" 
was  extended  to  five  folio  volumes  by  Fevret  de  Fontette,  and 
published  at  Paris,  1768-78.  His  learning,  candour,  and  fidelity 
no  one  has  ever  questioned. — B.  H.  C. 

LELY,  Sir  Peter,  was  born  at  Soestin  Westphalia  in  1618, 
and  studied  under  Peter  Grebber  at  Haarlem.  His  father  was 
a  Captain  Vander  Faes;  but  being  born  over  a  perfumer's  shop, 
the  sign  of  the  Lily,  he  was  called  also  Captain  Du  Lys  or  Lely, 
which  name  adhered  to  the  son.  The  painter  came  to  England 
in  1641,  and  imitated  the  works  of  Vandyck,  whom  he  succeeded 
as  serjeant  painter  to  the  king.  Lely  was,  however,  far  from 
equalling  Vandyck  in  male  portraits,  though  he  got  great  credit 
for  those  of  women ;  he  was  "  in  truth,"  says  Walpole,  "  the 
ladies'  painter ;  and  whether  the  age  improved  in  beauty  or 
in  flattery,  Lely's  women  are  certainly  much  handsomer  than 
those  of  Vandyck."  Lely  painted  both  Charles  I.  and  Crom- 
well, and  it  was  to  him  that  the  latter  before  sitting  to  him 
remarked,  "  I  desire  you  will  use  all  your  skill  to  paint  my 
picture  truly  like  me,  and  not  flatter  me  at  all;  but  mark  all 
these  roughnesses,  pimples,  warts,  and  everything  as  you  see 
me,  otherwise  I  never  will  pay  a  farthing  for  it."  He  painted 
chiefly  ladies,  and  generally  what  are  called  three-quarter  lengths. 
Among  the  most  celebrated  and  best  known  are  the  so-called 
"  Charles  II.  beauties,"  now  at  Hampton  court,  painted  for  the 
duchess  of  York — Lady  Falmouth,  Mrs.  Middleton,  Lady  Den- 
ham,  Lady  Whitmore,  Lady  Rochester,  Lady  Sunderland,  the 
duchess  of  Cleveland,  the  duchess  of  Richmond,  the  countess  of 
Northumberland,  and  the  Countess  Grammont.  He  painted  also 
portraits  of  eleven  admirals  for  the  duke  of  York,  a  few  of  which 
are  likewise  at  Hampton  court.  His  portraits  are  very  numerous, 
and  many  of  them  have  been  engraved  ;  he  executed  also  a  very 
few  historical  pictures  from  classic  mythology  and  from  scripture 
subjects ;  and  also  drew  with  the  pen  in  crayons  and  in  water- 
colours.  Lely  was  knighted  by  Charles  II.  He  married  a 
beautiful  Englishwoman,  and  had  a  son  and  a  daughter  who 
both  died  under  age.  He  left  a  large  fortune.  He  died  of  apoplexy, 
while  painting  the  duchess  of  Somerset,  30th  November,  1680, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden  where  there  is 
a  bust  of  him  by  Grinling  Gibbons.  His  will  is  dated  4th  of 
February,  1679.  The  sale  of  his  effects,  which  is  said  to  have 
lasted  forty  days,  produced  £26,000;  he  left  besides  an  estate 
in  land  worth  £900  a  year.  The  whole  of  this  large  property 
went  eventually  to  a  nephew,  Conrad  Week,  burgomaster  of 
Groll.— (Walpole,  Anecdotes,  &c.)— R.  N.  W. 

LEMAIRE,  Jakob,  a  Dutch  navigator,  was  the  son  of  a 
rich  merchant  of  Amsterdam.  In  company  with  an  experienced 
sailor  named  Schouten,  Lemaire  set  out  on  a  voyage  to  the  East 
Indies  in  1615,  by  a  route  that  they  thought  would  evade  the 
monopoly  which  the  states  of  Holland  had  given  to  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company.  They  accomplished  the  voyage  success- 
fully, and  discovered  the  strait  at  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  the  continent  of  America,  which  bears  Lemaire's  name.  On 
their  arrival  at  Batavia  in  November,  1616,  their  ships  were 
seized,  by  the  governor,  and  they  were  sent  back  to  Holland 
to  be  tried  for  their  alleged  breach  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's charter.  Lemaire  died  on  the  voyage  home  of  chagrin 
and  disappointment. — J.  T. 

LEMAIRE,  Nicolas-Eloi,  a  well-known  French  scholar, 
born  in  1767.  He  studied  at  the  college  of  Sainte-Barbe,  and  was 
professor  of  rhetoric  at  the  college  of  Cardinal  Lemoine.  During 
the  republic  he  took  part  in  civil  affairs,  after  which  he  travelled 
in  Italy,  but  returned  to  France,  and  in  1811  became  professor 
of  Latin  poetry  in  Paris.  He  projected  the  Bibliotheca  Classica 
Latina,  the  publication  of  which  he  superintended,  and  which 
includes  the  works  of  thirty- four  Latin  authors,  in  154  vols.  8vo. 
This  great  work,  although  not  eminent  for  original  and  profound 
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criticism,  difficult  to  use,  and  incomplete,  is  still  of  much  value. 
Lemaire's  original  works  are  minor  Latin  poems,  and  a  dedica- 
tion to  Louis  XVIII.     He  died  in  1832.— B.  H.  C. 

LEMAISTRE,  Isaac  Locis,  commonly  known  as  De  Saci, 
was  born  in  1G13.  He  studied  at  Beauvais,  where  he  showed 
some  talent  for  literary  composition.  He  was  afterwards  sent 
to  Port  Royal,  where  he  acquired  some  strong  sympathies  with 
Jansenism.  After  taking  orders  he  became  more  deeply  involved 
in  the  jansenistic  controversy,  which  in  1661  developed  into  down- 
right persecution,  and  De  Saci  was  compelled  to  take  to  flight. 
In  1666  he  was  apprehended  and  confined  in  the  Bastile,  where 
he  continued  for  two  years,  during  which  time  he  laboured  assidu- 
ously on  his  version  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  New  Testament 
which  bears  his  name  was  only  his  work  in  part.  De  Saci 
wrote  and  translated  divers  other  works,  but  his  Bible  is  the 
most  celebrated  ;  although  it  is  destitute  of  all  critical  merit, 
this  famous  version  is  almost  the  only  one  now  circulated  among 
French-speaking  catholics.     De  Saci  died  in  168-1. — B.  H.  C. 

LEMERCIER,  Jacques,  an  eminent  French  architect,  born 
at  Pontoise  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  During 
a  long  stay  in  Italy,  he  had  become  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
renaissance  principles  then  paramount  there,  and  on  his  return 
to  France  found  opportunities  for  carrying  them  out  on  an  impor- 
tant scale,  with  such  modifications  as  his  own  taste  or  that  of 
his  employers  suggested.  His  first  great  work  was  the  college  of 
the  Sorbonne,  which  he  was  directed  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  to  erect 
in  1629.  Six  years  later  he  commenced  the  church  of  the  same 
name,  one  of  the  best  ecclesiastical  interiors  in  France  of  its  time : 
its  monumental  character  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  Cardinal 
Richelieu  built  it  as  his  place  of  sepulture.  Whilst  these  works 
were  in  progress,  Lemercier  was  employed  in  erecting  a  palace 
for  the  cardinal,  which  was  named  the  Palais  Royal  when  pre- 
sented by  the  cardinal  to  the  king:  scarcely  anything  is  now  left 
of  the  original  building.  Appointed  architect  in  chief  to  the  king, 
Lemercier's  next  great  building  was  the  court  of  the  old  Louvre, 
occupied  by  the  French  academy,  and  the  grand  Pavilion  de 
l'Horloge,  with  its  colossal  caryatides  and  lofty  cupola.  He  also 
erected  several  churches,  of  which  that  of  the  Annunciation  at 
Tours  is  considered  the  best.  His  latest  building  was  the  church 
of  St.  Roch,  commenced  in  1653,  and  left  unfinished  at  his  death 
in  1GG0.  Notwithstanding  his  high  offices,  Lemercier  is  said  to 
have  died  in  a  state  of  comparative  poverty. — J.  T-e. 

LEMOINE,  Francois,  the  chief  of  the  French  painters  of 
the  earlier  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  in  Paris  in 
1688.  He  studied  under  Louis  Galloche,  and  he  made  such 
progress  as  to  be  at  the  early  age  of  thirty  elected  a  member  of 
the  French  Academy  of  Painting.  In  1724  he  visited  Italy, 
where  he  was  captivated  more  by  the  great  Macehinisti  of  the 
seventeenth  century  than  by  the  more  solid  merits  of  the  great 
painters  of  the  Cinquecento.  His  models  of  emulation  were 
Pietro  da  Cortona  and  Lanfranco.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he 
made  a  great  impression,  especially  by  his  frescoes  in  the  cupola 
of  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  in  the  church  of  St.  Sulpice.  He  was 
appointed  professor  of  painting  in  the  Academy,  and  in  1736  he 
suoceeded  Louis  de  Boulogne  as  principal  painter  to  Louis  XV., 
with  a  salary  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  francs  per  annum. 
Lemoine  in  that  year  completed  his  masterpiece,  the  large  oil- 
painting  of  the  "Apotheosis  of  Hercules,"  painted  on  canvas  and 
attached  to  the  ceiling  of  the  Salon  d'Hercule  at  Versailles,  which 
occupied  him  four  years;  it  is  sixty-four  feet  by  fifty-four,  and 
the  ground,  which  represents  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  cost  the 
painter,  it  is  said,  ten  thousand  francs  for  ultramarine.  Though 
a  vast  and  magnificent  composition  on  the  whole  (it  contains  one 
hundred  and  forty-two  figures),  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
efforts  of  painting  in  France,  it  is  what  the  Italians  call  a  pittura 
di  macckina,  and  belongs  more  to  the  province  of  ornamental 
painting  than  to  high  art — the  influence  of  his  great  model 
Pietro  da  Cortona  is  very  evident.  Such  criticism  was  passed  upon 
this  work  in  his  own  lifetime,  but  with  all  the  bitterness  of  a 
disappointed  rivalry;  and  this  added  to  a  naturally  melancholy 
temperament,  aggravated  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  brought  on 
a  chronic  aberration  of  mind,  and  on  the  4th  June,  1737,  only 
ten  months  after  the  termination  of  his  great  work,  he  committed 
suicide.  He  educated  a  great  school;  Francois  Boucher,  Charles 
Natoire,  and  Belle,  distinguished  painters,  were  all  pupils  of 
Lemoine.  He  executed  smaller  pictures,  as  well  as  great  works, 
many  of  which  are  well  known  from  their  prints  by  some  of  the 
best  French  engravers. — R.  X.  W. 


LEMOINE,  Jean,  Cardinal,  was  born  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury at  Cressi.  Having  taken  his  doctor's  degree  at  Paris  ho 
proceeded  to  Rome,  where  his  great  literary  services,  especially 
his  "  Commentary  upon  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  Decretals,"  pro- 
cured him  the  purple.  Under  Boniface  VIII.  he  was  ambassador 
to  Philippe- le-Bel,  filling  the  post  with  success.  He  followed 
Clement  V.  to  Avignon,  and  died  there  in  1313.  The  cardinal 
founded  a  college  at  Paris  which  bears  his  name. — W.  J.  P. 

LEMOXXlER,  Pierre  Charles,  a  French  astronomer,  was 
bom  in  Paris  on  the  23rd  of  November,  1715,  and  died  at  Heril, 
near  Bayeux,  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1799.  He  was  the  son  of 
Pierre  Lemonnier,  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  College  d'Har- 
court,  author  of  a  Cursus  Philosophise,  who  was  born  in  1675, 
and  died  in  1757.  He  began  the  practice  of  astronomical 
observation  in  1731.  In  1736,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
one,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
appointed,  along  with  Clairaut  and  Maupertuis,  to  measure  an 
arc  of  the  meridian  in  the  arctic  regions.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Institute,  on  the  formation  of  that 
body  after  the  Revolution,  which  he  did  not  long  survive.  He 
left  three  daughters,  one  of  whom  married  Lagrange.  Lemon- 
nier was  distinguished  by  skill,  accuracy,  and  industry  as  an 
astronomical  observer  and  calculator;  he  laboured  with  great 
assiduity  and  success  in  the  determination  of  the  elements  of 
the  planetary  motions,  and  the  places  of  the  fixed  stars.  One 
of  bis  claims  to  distinction  is  his  having  been  the  master  of 
Lalande.— W.  J.  M.  R. 

LEMPRIERE,  John,  a  well-known  English  writer,  born  in 
Jersey  about  1755.  He  studied  at  Pembroke  college.  Oxford, 
where  he  graduated,  and  in  1788  published  an  octavo  volume 
entitled  "  Bibliotheca  Classica,  or  a  classical  dictionary,  contain- 
ing a  full  account  of  all  the  proper  names  mentioned  in  ancient 
authors."  This  is  the  work  so  often  reprinted  as  Lempriere's 
Classical  Dictionary.  Something  of  this  kind  was  at  the  time 
greatly  needed  by  the  classical  scholar,  and  its  appearance  and 
respectable  performance  procured  for  it  general  acceptance.  It 
was  enlarged  and  improved  in  a  second  edition,  published  in 
1792,  since  which  time  it  has  undergone  many  revisions  and 
modifications.  Although  not  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the 
present  day,  it  is  still  a  somewhat  useful  work.  In  1792  Lem- 
priere  published  the  first  volume  of  an  English  translation  of 
Herodotus,  with  notes  ;  but  the  execution  of  a  similar  work  by 
Beloe  led  him  to  abandon  it,  and  no  more  was  produced.  For 
some  years  he  was  engaged  in  teaching — a  work  which  he 
renounced  in  1810  ;  soon  after  which  he  was  presented  to  two 
sinecure  livings  in  Devonshire.  He  published  a  single  sermon 
in  1791,  and  in  1808  his  "Universal  Biography,"  in  quarto,  with 
an  abridgment  in  octavo.  This  Biographical  Dictionary  is  by 
no  means  without  merit,  and  although  its  popularity  has  never 
been  equal  to  that  of  the  Classical  Dictionary,  it  is  a  useful 
work.  The  latter  portion  of  Lempriere's  life  was  passed  in 
London,  where  he  died  1st  February,  1824. — B.  H.  C. 

L'EXCLOS,  Anxe,  better  known  as  Ninon  de,  a  French- 
woman celebrated  for  her  fascinations,  was  born  at  Paris  on  the 
15th  of  May,  1616.  From  her  childhood  she  was  subjected  to 
opposing  influences.  Her  father,  a  gentleman  of  Touraine  and 
a  man  of  pleasure,  encouraged  her  to  follow  his  example ;  her 
devout  mother  wished  her  to  take  the  veil,  and  Ninon  obeyed 
her  father.  She  was  early  left  an  orphan,  and  inheriting  a 
small  fortune,  established  herself  at  Paris.  Remarkably  fasci- 
nating in  person  and  conversation,  she  became  the  centre  of  a 
brilliant  social  circle.  The  list  of  her  lovers  includes  some  of 
the  highest  names  in  France — Conde^  and  Coligny,  Rochefoucauld, 
D'Albret  and  D'Estrees.  She  is  said  to  have  enchained  three 
generations  of  one  family,  father,  son,  and  grandson.  She  was 
the  friend  of  men  of  genius.  Moliere:  read  to  her  his  Tartuti'e, 
and  to  the  boy  Voltaire,  introduced  to  her  when  she  was  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave,  she  bequeathed  a  legacy  of  two  thousand 
francs  to  buy  books.  Her  biographers  lay  some  stress  on  the 
disinterestedness  which  she  threw  into  her  liaisons.  Mothers 
in  the  higher  ranks  encouraged  their  sons  to  frequent  her  house, 
that  Xinon  might  form  their  manners.  She  was  intimate  with 
Madame  De  Maintenon,  and  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  in  vain 
attempted  to  seduce  Xinon  from  Paris  to  remain  with  her.  She 
died  on  the  17th  October,  1705.  With  the  exception  of  some 
letters  to  St.  Evreniond,  published  in  Collins'  Lettres  de 
Femmes  celebres,  none  which  have  appeared  under  her  name 
are  considered  genuine. — F.  E. 
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LEXFANT,  Jacques,  an  eminent  minister  of  the  protestant 
church  of  France,  was  born  13th  April,  1661,  at  Bazoche  in 
the  district  of  Beauce  in  France.  His  father,  Paul  Lenfant,  was 
the  protestant  minister  of  Chatillon-sur-Seinc.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Saumur,  and  completed  his  course  of  theological  study 
at  Geneva  and  Heidelberg.  In  this  last  city  he  was  ordained 
in  1684,  and  became  minister  of  the  French  church  there,  and 
chaplain  to  the  Dowager  Electress  Palatine.  In  1688  the 
invasion  of  the  palatinate  by  Turenne  drove  him  from  Heidel- 
berg,  and  he  repaired  to  Berlin  where  he  was  well  received  by 
the  Elector  Frederick,  afterwards  king  of  Prussia,  by  whom  he 
was  nominated  joint  pastor  of  the  French  protestants  of  that 
capital.  In  that  office  he  continued  till  his  death  in  1728, 
having  obtained  in  addition  in  1710  the  appointment  of  chap- 
lain to  the  king  and  the  status  of  a  councillor  of  the  high  con- 
sistory. It  is  said  that  when  he  visited  England  in  1707  he  was 
admitted  to  preach  before  Queen  Anne,  and  was  offered  a  royal 
chaplaincy  if  he  were  disposed  to  join  the  Church  of  England, 
which,  however,  he  deciined.  He  died  of  an  attack  of  paralysis, 
by  which  he  was  surprised  while  apparently  in  the  enjoyment  of 
perfect  health.  He  was  a  distinguished  writer  in  the  depart- 
ment of  church  history.  His  principal  works  were  a  ''  History 
of  the  Council  of  Constance,"  in  171-4;  a  "History  of  the 
Council  of  Nice,  and  of  the  most  remarkable  events  between 
it  and  the  Council  of  Constance,"  in  1724  ;  and  a  "  History  of 
the  Wars  of  the  Hussites  and  of  the  Council  of  Basle,"  in  1728. 
The  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  in  this  country  is  his 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  with  notes  and  a  learned 
introduction,  in  the  production  of  which  he  was  associated  with 
Beausobre.  He  wrote  also  an  important  and  celebrated  polemical 
piece  entitled  "  A  Preventive  against  Reunion  with  the  See  of 
Pome,"  which  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  protestant  country- 
men ;  and  the  authorship  of  which  made  it  dangerous  for  him 
to  await  the  arrival  of  Turenne's  forces  at  Heidelberg. — P.  L. 

LENG,  John,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  distinguished  for  his  know- 
ledge of  Greek  and  Latin,  was  born  at  Norwich  in  1605,  and 
studied  at  Catherine  hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree 
of  B.A.  in  1686,  and  was  appointed  S.T.P.  in  1716.  In  1701 
he  published  what  Harwood  calls  "  a  magnificent  and  one  of  the 
most  correct  editions  of  Terence."  In  preparing  it  he  consulted 
thirteen  MSS.  and  many  ancient  editions,  and  he  enriched  it 
with  notes  and  a  dissertation  on  the  metrical  licenses  of  the 
author.  He  was  made  rector  of  Bedington  in  1708;  George  I. 
chose  him  for  chaplain,  and  in  1723  appointed  him  bishop  of 
Norwich.  The  smallpox  carried  him  off  in  1727.  In  1695  Leng 
published  the  Plutus  and  Nubes  of  Aristophanes,  with  notes  and 
a  new  translation  into  Latin,  and  it  has  the  reputation  of  being 
a  very  beautiful  and  accurate  edition.  He  delivered  and  published 
a  volume  of  Boyle  lectures,  and  a  volume  of  sermons,  and  edited 
L'Estrange's  English  version  of  the  De  Officiis.— B.  H.  C. 

LENNEP,  David  Jacob  van,  a  distinguished  Dutch  philo- 
logist, was  born  at  Amsterdam,  15th  July,  1774.  He  originally 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  law,  but  soon  deserted  it  for  that 
of  the  classical  languages.  In  1799  he  became  professor  in  the 
Athenaeum  of  his  native  town,  in  the  place  of  the  celebrated 
Wyttenbach,  who  had  been  called  to  a  chair  at  Leyden.  He 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  most  honourably  for  upwards 
of  fifty  years,  and  at  the  same  time  was  distinguished  as  an 
active  and  eloquent  member  of  the  states.  He  died,  February  10, 
1853.  Among  his  works  are  editions  of  the  Heroids  of  Ovid; 
of  the  Antbologia  Graeca,  begun  by  De  Bosch ;  and  of  Terentianus 
Maurus,  begun  by  Santer.  He  also  published  Latin  poems, 
•'  Carolina  Juvenilia,"  a  Dutch  metrical  \ersion  of  the  Works  and 
Days  of  Hesiod ;  and  some  other  learned  works. — K.  E. 

LENNOX,  Charlotte,  authoress  of  "  The  Female  Quixote," 
was  the  daughter  of  Colonel  James  Bamsay,  lieutenant-governor 
of  New  York,  where  probably  she  was  born  in  1720.  She  was 
sent  at  fifteen  to  England  to  the  care  of  an  aunt,  whom  when 
she  landed  she  found  a  hopeless  lunatic.  The  death  of  her 
father  not  long  afterwards  left  her  unprovided  for,  and  she  had 
recourse  to  literature  as  a  means  of  subsistence.  Beyond  his 
name,  nothing  seems  to  be  known  of  her  husband.  Her  first 
work,  published  in  1747,  before  her  marriage,  appears  to  have 
been  a  volume  of  "  Poems  on  Several  Occasions."  Its  existence 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  to  her  steady  friend  and 
admirer,  Dr.  Johnson,  who  treated  her  first  novel,  or  the  "  Me- 
moirs of  Harriet  Stuart,"  published  in  1751,  as  her  first  literary 
work,  and  made  the   Ivy  Club  celebrate  its  publication  by  a 


night-long  banquet,  at  which  Mrs.  Lennox  and  her  husband 
were  present,  and  to  which  her  patron  contributed  a  large  apple- 
pie.  In  the  following  year  appeared  her  principal  work,  "  The 
Female  Quixote,"  the  heroine  of  which,  like  the  hero  of  Cervantes, 
has  her  head  turned  by  reading  romances,  in  this  case  of  the 
school  of  Scuderi.  The  story  is  worked  out  with  considerable 
ingenuity,  and  closes  with  the  heroine's  conversion  to  common 
sense,  in  a  chapter  said  to  have  been  written  by  Johnson,  who 
certainly  wrote  the  dedication  of  the  work  to  the  earl  of  Middle- 
sex. In  1753  appeared  her  "  Shakspeare  Illustrated,"  a  work 
for  that  time  of  some  originality.  It  contained  translations 
or  extracts  of  the  originals  from  which  Shakspeare  took  the 
plots  of  his  plays,  and  in  her  critical  notes,  Mrs.  Lennox  with 
considerable  hardihood  sought  to  demonstrate  that  the  great 
dramatist  had  not  improved  what  he  took.  Among  her  other 
works  are  a  version  of  Brumoy's  Greek  Theatre,  to  which  John- 
son and  the  earl  of  Orrery  contributed,  and  a  translation,  still 
the  standard  one,  of  Sully's  Memoirs.  For  her  unsuccessful 
comedy,  "The  Sisters,"  Goldsmith  wrote  an  epilogue.  In  1775 
Johnson  drew  up  proposals  for  an  edition  of  her  works,  of  which 
Queen  Charlotte  was  to  have  been  the  patroness,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  published.  The  same  friendly  pen  wrote  the 
dedications  of  several  of  her  books,  and  Johnson  indeed  pro- 
claimed her  superiority  even  to  Hannah  More  and  Fanny  Burney. 
Her  later  years  were  embittered  by  poverty,  partly  alleviated 
through  the  kindness  of  friends  and  the  aid  of  the  literary  fund. 
She  died  on  the  19th  of  February,  1806.— F.  E. 

LENOIR,  Maf.ie-Alexandre,  French  painter  and  archaeo- 
logist, was  born  in  Paris,  December  26,  1762.  Completing  his 
education  as  a  painter  in  unpropitious  times,  he  employed  his 
enforced  leisure  in  writing  a  play  or  two,  and  critical  notices  in 
the  journals.  These  made  him  acquainted  with  some  of  the  actors 
in  the  early  scenes  of  the  Revolution ;  and  when  the  populace 
were  destroying  the  monuments  in  the  churches  and  religious 
houses,  it  occurred  to  Lenoir  that  a  prompt  appeal  to  the 
national  feeling  might  save  such  as  yet  remained.  He  accord- 
ingly consulted  Bailly  in  private,  and  then  presented  a  formal 
memorial  to  the  national  assembly,  praying  that  all  existing 
national  monuments  might  be  brought  together  so  as  to  form  a 
historical  museum.  It  was  a  hazardous  proposal ;  but  Bailly 
supported  it,  and  the  assembly  voted  it  with  enthusiasm.  The 
building  called  the  Petits-Augustins  was  granted  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  objects,  which  Lenoir,  with  the  title  of  keeper  of  the 
Musee  des  Monuments  Francais,  was  commissioned  to  collect 
and  arrange.  Lenoir  was  indefatigable  in  his  labours ;  and  he 
arranged  in  strict  chronological  order  the  extraordinary  collection 
he  was  the  means  of  bringing  together.  He  then  proposed  that 
the  pictures  in  the  churches  and  other  buildings  should  in  like 
manner  be  collected  and  deposited  in  the  Louvre,  and  at  the 
same  time  those  in  the  Muse'e  des  monuments  be  transferred 
thither — a  scheme  that  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  germ  of 
Napoleon's  idea  of  collecting  in  the  Louvre  all  the  best  pictures 
of  Europe.  With  Napoleon  Lenoir  was  a  favourite ;  and  the 
Empress  Josephine  intrusted  to  him  the  artistic  embellishment 
of  her  house  at  Malmaison.  On  the  Restoration  he  of  course 
fell  into  disfavour.  The  Musee  was  broken  up,  and  the  various 
monuments  were,  as  far  as  practicable,  restored  to  their  original 
situations.  Lenoir  was  one  of  the  commission  charged,  in  1816, 
with  the  reinterment  of  the  bones  of  the  kings  and  queens  of 
France.  Subsequently  he  held  some  unimportant  offices ;  but 
his  time  was  chiefly  occupied  in  writing  on  artistic  and  archaeo- 
logical subjects.  Besides  contributing  to  the  Dictionnaire  de  la 
Conversation  and  various  periodicals,  he  published  the  following 
among  other  separate  works — "  Musee  Royal  des  Monuments 
Francais,"  8  vols.  8vo,  several  hundred  plates,  second  edition, 
1816;  a  valuable  "History  of  Painting  on  Glass,"  8vo,  1804; 
a  "Histoire  des  Arts  en  France,  prouve'e  par  les  Monuments," 
4to,  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  plates,  1810;  "La  Franc- 
maconnerie  rendue  a  sa  veritable  origine,"  5  vols.  8vo;  "Atlas 
des  Monuments  des  Arts  liberaux,  mecaniques,  et  industriel  de 
la  France,  depuis  les  Gaulois,"  folio,  Paris,  1820;  and  "Nouveaux 
Essais  sur  les  Hieroglyphes,"  4  vols.  8vo,  with  seventy-five 
plates,  1809-22;  some  lesser  works  on  Egyptian  antiquities; 
the  continuation  of  Visconti's  descriptive  notices  of  the  sculpture 
in  the  Musee  royal ;  and  various  monographs.  He  died  at  Paris, 
June  11,  1839.— J.  T-e. 

LENTHALL,  William,  speaker  of  the  Long  parliament,  and 
during  the  interregnum  master  of  the  rolls,  of  an  old  Hereford- 
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shire  family,  was  born  in  Jnne,  1591.  Educated  at  Thame 
school  and  St.  Alban's  hall,  Oxford,  he  was  called  to  the  bar 
at  Lincoln's  inn  in  1616,  and  though  not  a  lawyer  of  eminence, 
obtained  considerable  practice.  Appointed  recorder  of  Wood- 
stock, he  represented  it  in  both  the  parliaments  of  1640,  and 
by  the  Long  parliament  was  chosen  speaker.  It  was  in  this 
capacity  that  when  Charles  attempted  the  celebrated  "  arrest  of 
the  five  members"  on  the  4th  of  January,  1642,  and  asked 
Lenthall  whether  he  saw  any  of  them  in  the  house,  the  speaker 
falling  on  his  knees,  replied — "  May  it  please  your  majesty,  I  have 
neither  eyes  to  see,  nor  tongue  to  speak  in  this  place,  but  as  the 
house  is  pleased  to  direct  me,  whose  servant  I  am  here,  and 
humbly  beg  your  majesty's  pardon  that  I  cannot  give  any  other 
answer  than  this  to  what  your  majesty  is  pleased  to  demand  of 
me."  The  commons  were  so  well  satisfied  with  his  services  that 
one  of  their  first  acts,  as  soon  as  they  had  a  great  seal  of  their 
own,  was  to  appoint  Lenthall  master  of  the  rolls;  and  when  diffi- 
culties broke  out  between  the  two  houses  as  to  the  choice  of 
commissioners  of  the  great  seal,  it  was  committed  to  the  two 
speakers,  and  remained  with  them  for  a  year  and  a  half.  In 
all  the  events  which  led  to  the  execution  of  Charles,  Lenthall 
participated,  and  after  the  king's  death  his  position  was  one  of 
no  small  dignity.  It  was  at  his  house  that  was  held,  after  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  the  conference  between  Cromwell  and  the 
officers  of  the  army  on  the  one  hand,  and  leading  members  of 
parliament  on  the  other,  for  the  "  settlement  of  the  nation."  In 
Cromwell's  coup  d'etat,  the  expulsion  of  the  Rump,  Lenthall  as 
speaker  was  involved. — (See  Harrison,  Titomas.)  He  then 
fell  back  on  the  rolls,  and  did  not  figure  in  public  life  until  the 
convocation  of  the  protector's  second  parliament,  September, 
1654,  in  which  he  sat  as  member  for  Oxfordshire,  and  of  which 
he  was  elected  speaker.  When,  in  the  following  April,  Cromwell 
proposed  to  the  commissioners  of  the  great  seal  and  the  mas- 
ter of  the  rolls  a  new  ordinance  for  the  reform  of  the  court  of 
chancery,  Lenthall  protested  that  "  he  would  he  hanged  before 
the  rolls'  gate  before  he  would  execute  it;"  but  on  the  dismissal 
of  the  two  opposing  commissioners  he  wheeled  round  and  gave 
in  his  adhesion  to  the  measure.  He  sat,  but  not  as  speaker, 
in  Cromwell's  parliament  of  1656.  He  was  prominent  in  the 
inovement  to  induce  the  protector  to  assume  the  title  of  king, 
and  was  afterwards  included  in  Cromwell's  house  of  peers.  He 
took  his  seat  in  Richard  Cromwell's  house  of  peers;  and  when 
the  Long  parliament  was  resuscitated  he  figured  once  more  as 
its  speaker,  and  twice  for  a  few  days  had  the  custody  of  the 
great  seal  intrusted  to  him.  At  the  Restoration  he  lost  all  his 
employments,  although  he  offered  £3000  to  be  retained  as 
master  of  the  rolls.  With  some  difficulty  he  escaped  other  pains 
and  penalties,  and  retired,  possessed  of  considerable  wealth,  to 
Burford  priory  in  Oxfordshire,  which  he  had  purchased  from  Lord 
Falkland.  On  his  deathbed  he  made  to  Bredock,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Chichester,  an  abject  recantation  of  his  early  anti- 
royalist  errors,  and  died  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1662,  leaving 
behind  him,  among  men  of  all  parties,  the  reputation  of  a 
cunning  and  time-serving  self-seeker.  Several  of  his  official 
letters  are  in  the  collection  of  King's  Pamphlets  in  the  British 
museum. —  F.  E. 

LEO  I.,  surnamed  the  Great,  Emperor  of  Constantinople, 
was  born  about  400,  of  obscure  parents.  At  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Marcianus  in  457,  he  held  the  office  of  military  tri- 
bune, and  commanded  a  body  of  troops  at  Selymbria.  Aspar, 
a  powerful  Gothic  chief  and  captain  of  the  guards,  might  have 
obtained  the  crown  but  for  his  heretical  opinions;  and  on  his 
recommendation  Leo  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  throne.  His 
nomination  was  ratified  by  the  senate,  and  Leo  was  crowned  by 
the  Patriarch  Anatolius  ;  the  first  example,  it  is  said,  of  an 
emperor  receiving  the  imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  a  pre- 
late. The  new  emperor  followed  the  policy  of  his  predecessor 
in  persecuting  the  Eutychians.  He  appointed  Anthemius  emperor 
of  the  west,  defeated  the  Huns  who  had  invaded  the  province 
of  Dacia,  and,  in  concert  with  Anthemius,  sent  an  immense  fleet 
with  a  powerful  army  on  board  to  expel  the  Vandals  from 
Africa.  But  owing  to  the  supineness  and  mismanagement  of 
the  commander  Basilicus,  Leo's  brother-in-law,  the  expedition 
was  unsuccessful,  and  many  of  the  ships  were  destroyed.  Dis- 
satisfied with  the  exorbitant  authority  of  Aspar,  he  gradually 
undermined  his  authority,  and  afterwards  perfidiously  put  that 
chief  and  his  sons  to  death  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy — a  step 
that  led  to  a  revolt  of  the  Goths,  which  was  with  difficulty  sup- 


pressed.    Leo  died   in   474,  and   the  succession  devolved   on 
the  son  of  his  daughter  Ariadne — 

LEO  II.,  who  was  only  four  years  of  age  when  he  was  pro- 
claimed emperor.  His  father,  Zeno,  was  soon  after  associated 
with  him  in  the  throne,  and  was  suspected  of  having  procured 
the  death  of  the  child,  after  he  had  nominally  worn  the  crown 
for  two  months. — J.  T. 

LEO  III.,  surnamed  the  Isaurian,  from  the  place  of  his 
birth,  was  of  humble  origin,  but  by  his  valour  and  military  skill 
rose  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  troops  in  Asia.  He  was 
raised  to  the  throne  in  718,  and  died  in  741,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-four  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Constantine, 
named  Copronymus.  The  principal  event  which  marked  his 
reign  was  the  decree  issued  by  him  against  the  use  of  images 
in  churches,  which  originated  the  schism  of  the  iconoclasts,  or 
"  image-breakers,"  brought  great  calamities  on  the  empire,  and 
contributed  to  the  loss  of  Italy. — J.  T. 

LEO  IV.,  son  of  Constantine  Copronymus,  horn  25th  January, 
750,  succeeded  his  father  in  775.  He  was  of  a  feeble  constitu- 
tion, both  of  mind  and  body;  but  he  adhered  zealously  to  his 
father's  iconoclastic  opinions,  and  banished  many  of  the  party 
that  opposed  them.  He  died  in  780,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Constantine  VI.,  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  under  the  regency 
of  the  Empress  Irene,  an  able  but  ambitious  woman. — J.  T. 

LEO  V.,  surnamed  the  Armenian,  was  the  son  of  the 
celebrated  Bardas,  who  was  from  that  country.  His  great 
reputation  for  courage  and  ability  gained  him  the  confidence  of 
XicephorusL;  but  being  accused  of  treason,  he  was  sent  into  exile. 
He  was  recalled  and  restored  to  his  rank  by  Michael  Rhangabe 
in  811.  He  was  ungrateful  to  his  benefactor,  however,  and 
excited  the  army  to  mutiny  against  him.  Michael  offered  no 
resistance,  and  on  the  approach  of  the  rebels  to  the  capital  he 
sent  the  imperial  insignia  to  Leo,  and  retired  into  a  convent. 
The  successful  rebel  entered  Constantinople  in  July,  813,  and 
was  crowned  by  the  patriarch  Xicephorus.  He  was  ignorant 
both  of  laws  and  letters,  and  wielded  the  sceptre  with  great 
cruelty.  Like  his  predecessors  he  was  an  iconoclast,  exiled  the 
patriarch  who  opposed  his  measures,  and  even  put  to  death 
many  of  the  image-worshippers.  Discontent  in  consequence 
arose,  and  plots  were  formed  against  him ;  and  in  December, 
820,  he  was  murdered  at  the  altar  by  a  band  of  conspirators 
disguised  as  priests. — J.  T. 

LEO  VI.,  named  the  Philosopher,  bom  in  865,  was  the  son 
of  the  Emperor  Basilius,  the  Macedonian,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
886,  along  with  his  brother  Alexander.  His  surname  was  derived 
from  his  writings ;  but  his  character  was  soft  and  indolent,  his 
intellect  debased  by  puerile  superstitions,  and  his  life  disgraced 
by  vicious  indulgences.  He  quarreled  with  the  patriarch, 
Nicholas,  and  drove  him  into  exile  because,  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  the  church,  he  refused  to  sanction  the  fourth  nuptials 
of  the  emperor.  The  capital  was  disturbed  by  the  intrigues  and 
excesses  of  the  courtiers,  as  well  as  by  the  irregularities  of  Leo 
himself,  while  both  the  Saracens  and  the  Bulgarians  defeated 
the  imperial  armies  and  laid  waste  the  provinces  with  fire  and 
sword.  The  indolence  and  inefficiency  of  Leo  caused  great 
disaffection ;  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  and  in  902 
he  was  attacked  and  wounded  by  an  assassin  at  the  entrance  of 
the  church  of  St.  Maur,  but  recovered  from  his  wound.  Two 
years  later  the  Saracens  inflicted  great  calamities  on  the  country; 
took  and  plundered  Thessalonica,  the  second  city  of  the  empire, 
and  carried  away  its  inhabitants  into  slavery.  Leo  died  in  911 
at  the  age  of  forty-six,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Constantine 
Porphyrogennitus,  the  offspring  of  his  fourth  marriage.  Leo  was 
the  author  of  a  treatise  on  tactics;  a  collection  of  oracles  or 
prophecies  ;  and  several  poems  and  moral  orations.  He  also 
completed  and  published  the  Basilica,  or  Greek  compilation  of 
the  laws  of  the  empire  commenced  by  his  father. — J.  T. 

LEO  I.,  called  the  Great,  and  Saint,  bishop  or  pope  of  Rome, 
was  born  about  390.  His  father's  name  was  Quintianus.  "It 
is  commonly  believed,"  says  Dupin,  "that  he  was  a  Tuscan;  but 
Father  Qnesnel  rather  supposes  that  he  was  a  Roman,  because 
he  speaks  to  that  effect  in  his  twenty-seventh  Epistle.  St. 
Prosper  says  the  same  thing  in  his  Chronicle.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  ordinary  editions  of  the  Liber  Pontificalis  he  is  said  to 
have  been  a  Tuscan ;  but  there  are  two  MSS.  which  make  him 
a  Roman.  However  it  be,  he  was  brought  up  and  educated  at 
Rome."  Leo  first  appears  in  history  under  Zosimus,  who  sent 
him  into  Africa  with  the  letters  by  which  Pelagius  and  Calestius 
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were  condemned  This  was  in  418,  and  be  was  then  an  acolyte. 
Under  Celestine  lie  was  a  deacon,  and  employed  in  important 
affairs;  and  at  bis  suggestion  Cassian  wrote  against  the  Nes- 
torians  the  work  De  Incarnatione  Cbristi.  Under  Sixtus  III. 
Leo  still  continued  to  exercise  bis  influence,  especially  in  oppo- 
sition to  heresy,  as  the  Pelagians  bad  good  reason  to  remember. 
\  ahntinian  III.  sent  him  into  Gaul  to  attempt  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  Aetius  and  Albinus;  and  during  bis  absence  Sixtus  died. 
Leo  was  at  once  fixed  upon  as  bis  successor,  and  on  bis  return 
was  appointed  to  the  Roman  see.  His  election,  which  appears 
to  have  been  very  popular,  took  place  in  440.  Till  that  period  be 
had  been  a  simple  deacon.  Leo  lost  no  time  in  using  the  power 
w  Inch  bad  fallen  to  him,  and  exerted  himself  in  every  way  to 
promote  the  objects  dearest  to  him — among  which,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  we  must  include  the  establishment  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  Roman  see.  The  dissensions  which  distracted  the  church, 
and  the  terror  of  barbarian  hordes  which  spread  far  and  wide, 
were  alike  favourable  to  him.  His  own  energy  and  decision  of 
character,  combined  with  a  spirit  of  towering  ambition,  seemed 
to  point  him  out  as  the  man  for  the  time.  Amid  the  confusion 
caused  by  Arians  and  Pelagians,  by  Nestorians  and  ManicliEeans, 
and  minor  parties  divided  on  secondary  questions,  it  was  no 
wonder  if  many  were  willing  to  obey  him  and  to  rally  round 
him.  He  dealt  summarily  with  heretics,  as  a  single  example  is 
enough  to  show.  Many  Maniehasans  had  been  discovered  at 
Rome  through  bis  vigilance.  He  therefore  had  them  brought 
out  and  exposed  to  public  infamy;  be  compelled  them  to  make 
known  and  anathematize  their  erroneous  doctrines,  and  seized 
and  burnt  every  vestige  of  their  writings  which  could  be  detected. 
This  example  had  a  powerful  effect ;  for  while  it  struck  terror 
into  heretics  of  all  sorts,  it  animated  many  bishops  to  similar 
undertakings.  But  however  obsequious  many  were  to  Leo, 
there  were  not  a  few  who  resisted  bis  encroachments ;  and  he 
owed  it  rather  to  the  imperial  authority  of  Valentinian,  than  to 
his  own,  that  he  imposed  the  yoke  of  Rome  upon  the  West.  The 
East  was  still  more  obstinate ;  and  the  struggles  with  Eutychus 
and  his  followers,  wThile  they  seemed  to  favour  his  designs, 
perhaps  really  prevented  their  realization.  Probably  it  is  to 
Eutyches  that  the  Eastern  world  is  indebted  for  never  being 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  popes.  The 
council  of  Cbalcedon  in  451  called  against  Eutyches,  decided 
the  question  for  ever,  by  fixing  the  powers  of  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople. In  452  Rome  was  threatened  by  Attila,  and  Leo 
headed  an  embassy  to  gain  his  clemency.  His  success  wras  such 
that  the  barbarian  not  only  spared  Rome,  but  evacuated  Italy. 
In  455  Rome  was  menaced  by  the  Vandals.  Leo  again  went 
forth  to  conciliate  the  enemy,  and  was  again  successful  so  far 
as  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  its  inhabitants, 
although  he  could  not  prevent  its  pillage.  Leo  added  consider- 
ably to  the  ecclesiastical  machinery  which  he  found.  He  insti- 
tuted fasts  and  other  observances,  and  augmented  the  splendour 
of  the  services.  His  writings  are  numerous,  consisting  of  ninety- 
six  sermons,  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  epistles,  and  some 
tracts.  The  death  of  Leo  took  place  on  the  10th  of  November, 
461.  It  has  been  correctly  said  of  him  that  "  he  sustained 
bis  dignity  with  so  much  splendour,  vigilance,  and  authority, 
that  be  made  himself  more  celebrated  in  the  church  than  any 
of  bis  predecessors." — B.  H.  C. 

LEO  II.,  according  to  some  a  Sicilian,  but  most  probably 
born  in  the  Abruzzi,  is  said  to  have  been  a  studious  and  accom- 
plished man,  and  is  celebrated  for  his  eloquence  and  piety.  He 
succeeded  Agatho  in  682,  called  a  council  to  approve  the  acts 
of  a  synod  at  Constantinople,  and  anathematized  Pope  Honorius. 
These  were  the  principal  acts  of  his  brief  pontificate,  which 
lasted  less  than  two  years,  as  he  died  in  684.  A  few  of  his 
letters  have  been  preserved. — B.  H.  C. 

LEO  III.  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  succeeded  Adrian  I.  in 
795.  Originally  leader  of  the  choir  at  St.  John's  Lateran,  he 
afterwards  became  a  bencdictine  monk ;  and  at  the  time  of  his 
election  was  a  cardinal  priest.  Zonaras  describes  him  as  a  man 
who  deserved  to  be  revered,  and  was  very  honourable ;  but  his 
account  of  some  of  the  transactions  mentioned  below  does  not 
altogether  accord  with  what  we  find  elsewhere.  One  fact,  how- 
ever, is  clear  enough,  that  from  the  time  of  Leo's  appointment 
Rome  came  under  the  power  of  the  Franks ;  and  it  is  equally 
clear  that  while  Leo  was  the  prime  agent  in  bringing  about  the 
change,  it  was  the  principal  cause  of  his  troubles.  As  soon  as 
he  was  elected,  we  find  him  sending  to  Charlemagne  the  keys  of 


St.  Peter's  and  the  city  banner,  with  other  gifts,  and  a  request 
that  some  one  might  be  sent  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  from 
the  Romans.  Charlemagne  showed  no  reluctance  to  accept  the 
guardianship  of  the  city,  and  the  project  of  Leo  seemed  to 
prosper ;  but  before  long  some  of  the  chief  men  of  Rome  con- 
spired against  him.  They  dragged  him  from  his  horse,  stripped 
him  of  his  pontifical  robes,  and  threw  him  into  prison.  At  the 
same  time  they  proposed  to  deprive  him  of  bis  eyes  and  tongue, 
and  the  cruel  design  was  frustrated  only  by  the  unwonted  com- 
passion of  the  ruffians  to  whom  its  execution  was  intrusted.  He 
escaped  from  his  confinement  and  fled  to  Charlemagne,  before 
whom  bis  accusers  also  made  their  appeal :  sentence  was  deferred, 
but  Leo  was  escorted  back  to  Rome  to  await  the  arrival  of  Char- 
lemagne, who  promised  to  institute  an  inquiry.  His  jurisdiction 
was  objected  to ;  but  as  Leo  swore  that  he  was  innocent,  he 
was  pronounced  to  be  so.  It  seems  to  have  been  after  and  not 
before  this  that  the  pope,  who  owed  so  much  to  the  French 
king,  crowned  him  emperor  of  the  Romaus,  by  which  act  the 
imperial  dignity  was  restored  to  the  West.  This  event  occurred 
on  the  festival  of  Christmas  in  the  year  800.  Immediately 
after  the  conspirators  against  Leo  were  tried ;  and  to  use  the 
words  of  Gibbon,  "  his  enemies  were  silenced,  and  the  sacri- 
legious attempt  against  bis  life  was  punished  by  the  mild  and 
insufficient  penalty  of  exile."  It  proves  either  the  weakness  of 
the  Greek  emperors,  or  the  authority  of  the  popes,  that  Leo  was 
able  to  transfer  his  allegiance,  and  to  nominate  and  crowu  a 
new  emperor.  But  even  the  coronation  of  the  emperor  was  not 
all ;  Leo  also  anointed  Pepin,  the  third  son  of  Charlemagne, 
and  pronounced  him  king  of  Italy  by  a  solemn  decree.  Pepin 
was  already  the  recognized  king  of  Lombardy.  Some  time 
after  the  pope  paid  another  visit  to  France,  apparently  on  some 
matters  of  religion,  but  most  likely  its  object  was  political.  In 
809  a  council  was  called  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  to  consider  and 
decide  upon  the  filioque  clause  of  the  creed — whether  it  should 
be  retained,  or  whether  the  creed  should  stand  in  its  original 
form.  The  Spanish  and  French,  who  had  favoured  the  inter- 
polation of  this  expression,  were  anxious  to  have  it  stand.  The 
popes  had  found  it  convenient  not  to  pronounce  either  wray,  and 
affected  moderation  and  neutraUty.  Leo  was  appealed  to  by 
the  emperor,  and  urged  to  express  an  opinion.  "The  missi  or 
legates  of  Charlemagne  pressed  him  to  declare  that  all  who 
rejected  the  filioque,  or  at  least  the  doctrine,  must  be  damned." 
The  pope  declined  to  do  this,  and  advised  that  the  words  should 
be  left  out.  The  French,  however,  triumphed.  Another  con- 
spiracy against  Leo  followed  the  death  of  Charlemagne ;  but  it 
was  found  out,  and  the  culprits  were  put  to  death  by  the  pope, 
which  was  regarded  as  a  great  stretch  of  authority.  Leo  died 
in  816.  His  only  writings  appear  to  have  been  a  few  letters: 
the  Enchiridion  is  not  his. — B.  H.  C. 

LEO  IV.  was  elected  and  consecrated  in  847,  after  the  death 
of  Sergius  II.,  without  waiting  for  the  consent  of  the  emperor, 
as  the  law  required  ;  "  porrectis  etiam  ad  oscula  pedibus,"  says 
one  historian.  The  reason  for  the  irregularity  was  the  fear  the 
Romans  had  of  the  Saracens,  who  bad  landed  in  Italy  and  plun- 
dered St.  Peter's.  Lotbarius  appears  to  have  acquiesced  in  the 
election,  and  Leo  at  once  proceeded  to  hostile  measures  against 
the  Saracens  ;  be  raised  troops  and  marched  with  them  to  Ostia, 
where  an  engagement  was  fought  in  which  the  enemies  were 
defeated.  To  protect  the  Vatican  against  future  incursions,  be 
surrounded  it  with  a  wall,  and  called  that  portion  of  the  city 
Leonina,  a  name  which  it  still  retains.  This  latter  work  was 
completed  in  four  years,  by  means  of  gifts  from  the  emperor, 
contributions  from  various  places,  and  a  tax  levied  upon  property 
in  the  duchy  of  Rome.  When  completed,  it  was  solemnly  bap- 
tized by  the  pope  in  852  with  its  new  name.  He  also  settled  at 
Ostia  a  colony  of  Sardinians  and  Corsicans,  who  had  fled  before 
the  Saracens.  The  fortifications  of  Rome  itself  were  restored, 
and  important  works  were  executed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber 
to  prevent  the  incursions  of  the  Saracens.  Leo  crowned  the 
emperor,  Louis  II.,  and  some  authors  say  that  by  bis  dispensa- 
tion Ethelwulf,  who  bad  been  a  monk,  was  allowed  to  be  king 
of  England,  in  return  for  which  the  kingdom  was  made  tributary 
to  him,  and  a  yearly  tax  levied  upon  its  inhabitants  for  the  court 
of  Rome.  During  his  pontificate  Gratian  attempted  to  restore 
the  authority  of  the  Greek  emperors,  and  Leo  was  himself  sus- 
pected of  being  an  accomplice.  He,  however,  cleared  himself 
by  an  oath  before  Lotbarius,  to  whom  he  vowed  perpetual  alle- 
giance, and  promised  submission  to  the  missi  or  representatives 
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of  the  emperor.  In  853  he  held  a  council  at  Rome,  at  which 
Anastasius,  a  presbyter  and  cardinal  who  had  neglected  his  church 
for  five  years,  and  could  not  be  influenced  by  admonitions,  was 
condemned  and  deposed  from  the  priesthood.  Sixty-seven  pre- 
lates attended  this  council.  Leo  also  had  some  difficulty  with 
Hincmar  of  Rheims,  who  denied  that  archbishops  need  have 
recourse  to  Rome  in  cases  already  provided  for  by  canons  and 
decrees.  This  pontiff  pronounced  against  the  authority  of  the 
decretal  epistles  preceding  those  ascribed  to  Sylvester,  &c.  He 
died  in  855,  having  governed  with  great  energy  a  little  more 
than  eight  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Benedict  III.,  unless 
the  story  of  Pope  Joan,  which  comes  at  this  period,  has  some 
foundation  in  truth.—  B.  H.  C. 

LEO  V.,  a  benedictine.  and  a  cardinal,  was  a  native  of  Priapi, 
near  Ardea.  He  was  elected  pope  in  October,  903,  as  it  would 
appear  in  an  irregular  manner.  Immediately  afterwards  an 
insurrection  arose,  headed  by  a  priest  named  Christopher, 
which  resulted  in  the  deposition  of  Leo,  who  was  cast  into 
prison,  and  died  at  the  end  of  forty  days'  confinement.  Chris- 
topher usurped  the  vacant  see,  but  he  was  almost  immediately 
driven  out  by  a  revolt  of  the  Romans,  and  the  notorious  Sergius 
III.  put  in  his  place. — B.  H.  C. 

LEO  VI.,  a  Roman,  was  appointed  the  successor  of  John  X. 
or  XL  in  928,  and  died  seven  months  after.  Nothing  is  known 
of  him,  save  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  friend  of  peace, 
and  a  man  of  probity  in  base  and  troublous  times.  Some  say 
he  was  poisoned  by  Marozia,  who  had  poisoned  his  real  prede- 
cessor John. — B.  II.  C. 

LEO  VII.,  sometimes  called  Leo  VI.,  was  a  Roman,  and 
took  possession  of  the  papal  see  in  936,  as  the  successor  of  John 
the  son  of  Marozia.  Very  little  is  recorded  of  him,  save  that  he 
was  a  charitable  and  zealous  man  who  sought  to  reform  the  order 
of  Benedictines,  and  took  steps  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
between  Hugo,  king  of  Lombardy,  and  Alberic,  duke  of  Rome. 
Leo,  who  occupied  the  pontificate  only  three  years  and  a  half, 
died  in  939,  and  was  succeeded  by  Stephen  VIII.  Three  of  his 
letters  are  extant,  one  to  Hugo,  one  to  the  archbishop  of  Lorch, 
and  one  to  the  bishops  of  France  and  Germany. — B.  H.  C. 

LEO  VIII. ,  a  Roman,  was  appointed  to  succeed  John  XII.  or 
XIII.  in  9G3,  by  a  council  assembled  at  Rome  before  Otho  I., 
the  emperor.  The  council  had  previously  deposed  John,  who 
had  been  convicted  of  many  heinous  crimes.  As  soon  as  Otho 
left  the  city  Leo  was  expelled  by  the  partisans  of  John,  who 
was  restored.  The  emperor  vindicated  the  claims  of  Leo  suc- 
cessfully, but  a  second  revolt  followed  his  departure,  and  a 
second  time  Leo  was  expelled  and  John  brought  back.  Otho 
once  more  undertook  to  set  up  Leo,  and  prepared  to  visit  Rome 
for  that  purpose;  but  in  the  meantime  John  was  killed  in  the 
arms  of  an  adulteress,  and  Benedict  V.  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor. Otho  refused  to  confirm  the  election  of  Benedict,  saying 
he  would  rather  lose  his  empire  than  let  Leo  be  deposed  ;  he 
therefore  went  to  Rome,  deposed  Benedict,  and  restored  Leo, 
who  died,  however,  early  in  the  following  year,  965. — B.  H.  C. 

LEO  IX.,  an  Italian,  related  to  the  imperial  family,  was 
born  in  1002,  and  in  1026  was  elected  bishop  of  Toul,  where, 
under  his  original  name  of  Bruno,  he  distinguished  himself  as  a 
reformer  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  On  the  death  of  Damasus 
II.,  a  diet  was  held  at  Worms  to  nominate  a  new  pope,  and  Bruno 
was  chosen.  He  took  the  name  of  Leo,  and  set  out  for  Borne ; 
but  an  interview  with  Hildebrand  convinced  him  that  his  elec- 
tion by  imperial  influence  was  uncanonical,  and  he  entered  the 
city  as  a  humble  pilgrim,  leaving  himself  in  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  who  gladly  re-elected  him  in  1049.  Leo  spent  much 
time  in  going  about  and  holding  councils  for  the  rectification  of 
abuses.  He  condemned  the  doctrine  of  Berengarius,  and  the 
marriage  of  the  clergy,  &c.  In  a  campaign  against  the  Nor- 
mans in  Apulia,  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  kept  at  Beneventum, 
but  after  a  time  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  1054,  some  say 
of  poison.    Nineteen  of  his  letters  have  been  published. — B.  II.  C. 

LEO  X.  (Giovanni  de'  Medici)  was  the  second  son  of  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici,  the  Magnificent,  and  was  born  at  Florence  on  the  11th 
of  December,  1475.  His  education  was  superintended  by  Poli- 
tian ;  and  at  his  father's  court  he  acquired  a  taste  for  literature, 
art,  and  profusion ;  nor  did  he  fail  to  be  influenced  by  the  intel- 
lectual liberalism  which  pervaded  it.  From  secular  motives, 
however,  his  father  destined  him  for  the  church.  At  seven  he 
received  the  tonsure,  and  at  thirteen  he  was  made  a  cardinal  by 
Innocent  VIII. ,  whose  son  had  married  his  sister.  Lorenzo  died 
Vol..   III. 


when  he  was  seventeen;  and  on  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Charles 
VIII.  of  France  in  1497,  the  Medicis  were  expelled  from  Florence. 
For  some  years  he  led  a  changeful  life — joining  his  brothers  in  their 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  recover  their  lost  supremacy  in  Florence; 
travelling  in  Germany,  Flanders,  and  France  ;  and  at  last  settling 
in  Rome  as  a  cardinal,  his  natural  home.  There  he  cultivated 
literature  and  the  arts  until,  in  1511,  the  friendly  Julius  II.  made 
him  legate  of  Bologna,  and  commander  of  the  papal  forces 
which,  with  Spanish  and  Swiss  aid,  were  to  attempt  the  expul- 
sion of  the  French  from  Italy.  The  valour  and  skill  of  Gaston 
de  Foix  proved  more  than  a  match  for  the  allies,  who  were 
defeated  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  11th  April,  1512,  and  the 
Cardinal  de'  Medici  was  among  the  prisoners  taken  by  the  French. 
In  a  few  months  more,  however,  the  French  were  driven  out  of 
Italy,  and  the  cardinal  entered  Florence  as  a  conqueror.  In  the 
February  of  1513  Julius  II.  died,  and  Cardinal  de'  Medici  was 
elected  pope,  assuming  the  name  of  Leo.  X.  Another  war  broke 
out  with  Louis  XII.  of  France,  who  invaded  the  Milanese,  and 
against  whom,  supported  by  the  Venetians,  Leo  formed  a  league, 
consisting  of  himself,  the  emperor  elect,  the  king  of  Arragon, 
and  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  Once  more  the  French  were 
driven  from  Italy,  and  Louis,  humiliated,  was  reconciled  to  the 
pope.  It  was  now  that  Leo,  victorious  and  respected,  began  to 
mature  designs  for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family.  He  pro- 
jected the  establishment  of  his  brother  on  the  throne  of  Naples, 
while  Tuscany  was  to  be  ruled  by  Lis  nephew,  Lorenzo.  To 
secure  these  splendid  prizes  he  would  have  even  encouraged  the 
re-occupation  of  the  Milanese  by  France.  The  negotiations  cane 
to  nothing;  Louis  XII.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Francis  I. 
Maximilian,  the  king  of  Arragon,  and  the  Swiss  formed  a  league 
to  repel  the  claims  of  Francis  to  the  Milanese,  and  after  some 
hesitation  they  were  joined  by  Leo.  After  the  victory  of  Marig- 
nano,  13th  September,  1515,  Francis  recovered  the  Milanese. 
Once  more  Leo  veered  round,  consented  to  a  conference  with 
Francis,  which  was  held  in  December  at  Bologna,  when  and 
where  the  pope  and  the  king  of  France  framed  their  celebrated 
concordat.  The  following  year  Leo  again  changed  his  policy, 
when  Maximilian,  with  unexpected  vigour,  forced  his  way  to  the 
walls  of  Milan.  So  long  as  the  emperor-elect  was  victorious, 
Leo,  forgetful  of  his  alliance  with  France,  was  disposed  to  aid 
Maximilian,  until  the  retreat  of  the  imperialists  led  the  pope  to 
remember  the  nature  of  his  engagements  with  Francis.  In  the 
suspension  of  hostilities  which  ensued,  and  which  was  followed 
by  a  general  peace,  Leo  seized  the  duchy  of  Urbino  and  conferred 
it  on  his  nephew,  Lorenzo.  During  the  eight  months'  contest 
which  preceded  the  final  and  secure  acquisition  of  Urbino,  Leo 
discovered  a  conspiracy  at  Rome  to  poison  himself,  and  in  which 
several  cardinals  were  implicated.  One  of  them  was  strangled 
in  prison,  and  Leo  created  in  a  single  day  no  fewer  than  thirty- 
one  cardinals.  This  measure  secured  him  a  majority  of  friends 
in  the  college  of  cardinals.  The  new  cardinals  brought  wealth 
to  Rome,  which  the  example  of  the  pope  encouraged  them  to 
spend  liberally.  Leo  abrogated  the  former  monopolies  which 
had  oppressed  the  population  of  the  states  of  the  church,  and 
all  kinds  of  merchandise  were  freely  imported  and  exported 
throughout  his  dominions.  In  all  temporal  respects  Rome  flour- 
ished, and  under  such  a  pontiff  it  seemed  to  be  the  centre  of 
civilization.  From  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  pontificate 
he  had  been  the  munificent  patron  of  art  and  letters,  and  had 
drawn  their  cultivators  to  Rome.  He  had  founded  colleges 
and  libraries,  brought  Greek  scholars  and  scholarship  to  Rome, 
and  defrayed  the  expense  of  printing  costly  editions  of  classical 
and  oriental  works.  Not  forgetful  of  contemporary  genius,  he 
patronized  Ariosto,  Bembo,  and  Machiavel.  He  had  rewarded 
in  princely  fashion  the  discoverers  of  remains  of  antiquity;  and 
Raffaelle,  who  had  painted  for  him,  as  Cardinal  de'  Medici,  the 
Transfiguration,  executed  for  him,  as  Pope,  the  famous  cartoons 
now  at  Hampton-court.  With  the  restoration  of  peace  to  Italy 
the  splendour  and  profusion  of  the  pope  increased;  and  the 
single  enterprise  of  completing  the  immense  structure  of  St. 
Peter's,  begun  by  Julius  II.,  might  alone  have  embarrassed 
his  finances.  It  was  to  raise  money  for  this  last  object  thai 
Leo  was  tempted  to  have  recourse  to  the  sale  of  indulgences, 
and  thus  produced  the  cardinal  event  of  his  pontificate,  which 
throws  all  others  into  the  shade — the  birth  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Luther's  protests  and  resistance  were  treated  at  first 
by  Leo  with  mildness,  and  even  with  an  unaffected  indif- 
ference.    Severity  in  ecclesiastical  matters  was  foreign  to  Leo  s 
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nature,  and  to  the  last  lie  seems  to  have  little  suspected  the 
importance  of  the  Saxon  monk  whose  indignation  had  been  roused 
by  the  sale  of  indulgences.  Leo's  first  overt  act  oi  interference  in 
the  controversj  between  Luther  and  the  defenders  of  indulgences, 
was  to  write  to  the  vicar-general  of  the  Augustines,  and  recom- 
mend him  to  win  back  the  indignant  monk  by  letters  of  admonition 
and  persuasion.  His  next  step,  7th  August,  151S,  was  to  cite 
Luther  to  appear  at  Rome  and  defend  himself  from  the  charges 
brought  against  him;  and  it  was  only  when  Maximilian  claimed 
the  pope's  stringent  interference  that  Leo  ordered  his  legate  at 
the  imperial  court  to  call  Luther  before  him,  and  detain  him 
until  further  orders  if  he  should  persist  in  his  opinions.  When 
Luther  met  with  defiance  Leo's  bull  of  the  9th  November,  1518, 
declaring  the  lawfulness  and  efficiency  of  indulgences,  and  a 
belief  in  both  to  be  an  article  of  faith,  the  pope  sent  a  secular 
envov,  Militz,  to  the  court  of  Luther's  patron  the  Elector  Frede- 
rick "of  Saxony,  on  a  mission  more  of  mediation  than  of  menace. 
And  even  after  the  publication  of  Luther's  plain-spoken  letter 
to  the  pope  (lGth  April,  1520),  prefixed  to  his  treatise  on 
Christian  Liberty,  denouncing  Rome  as  Babylon,  it  required  the 
remonstrances  and  incitements  of  prelates  and  universities  to 
determine  Leo  to  convoke  the  conference  of  cardinals  and  theolo- 
gians, by  whom  was  drawn  up  the  famous  bull  of  the  15th  June, 
1520,  publicly  burnt  by  Luther  at  Wittemberg  on  the  10th  of 
December  following.  Meanwhile,  Leo  had  on  hand  other  and 
what  he  doubtless  considered  more  important  matters.  More 
alarmed  by  the  growth  of  the  Turkish  power  than  by  the  opposition 
of  Luther  to  the  indulgences,  in  1518  he  called  together  his  car- 
dinals; proclaimed  a  general  truce  in  Europe  for  five  years,  with 
the  penalty  of  excommunicating  any  prince  or  state  infringing 
it ;  and  thought  to  organize  a  great  European  league  to  enter  on 
a  new  crusade,  of  which  the  capture  of  Constantinople  and  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  Turkish  power  should  be  the  object. 
Baffled  in  this  object  by  the  langour  of  the  sovereigns  to  whom 
he  appealed,  and  who  consented  to  form  a  defensive,  but  not  an 
offensive  league  against  the  Turks,  Leo  resumed  the  execution 
of  his  own  schemes  of  private  and  family  aggrandizement.  His 
nephew  Lorenzo,  on  whom  he  had  conferred  the  duchy  of  Urbino, 
died  in  the  April  of  1519,  and  Leo  reorganized  the  government 
of  Florence,  annexing  Urbino  with  Pesaro  and  Sinigaglia  to  the 
states  of  the  church.  In  1521  he  seized  and  annexed  Perugia. 
In  the  same  year,  he  abandoned  the  French  alliance,  and  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  8th  May,  1521, 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Italy  ;  one  of  Leo's  rewards 
to  be  the  reacquisition  of  Parma  and  Piacenza.  On  the  19th  of 
November,  1521,  Milan  surrendered  to  the  allies;  the  rule  of 
Sforza  replaced  that  of  the  French  in  the  capital  of  Lombardy; 
and  Parma  and  Piacenza  were  once  more  the  pope's.  Soon  after 
the  arrival  of  the  welcome  news,  Leo  was  taken  ill,  and  after  an 
illness  of  a  few  days  he  died  at  Rome  on  the  1st  December, 
1521;  nor  were  wanting  strong  suspicions  that  he  had  been 
poisoned.  When  Leo  died,  Luther  was  in  the  castle  of  Wartburg, 
and  one  of  the  Pope's  last  public  acts  was  to  confer  on  Henry 
VIII. ,  for  his  Vindication  of  the  Seven  Sacraments  against  Luther, 
the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  still  born  by  the  sovereigns  of 
England.  As  a  politician  Leo  was  astute  and  energetic,  and  if 
unscrupulous,  not  more  so  than  the  other  Italian  ruiers  of  his  age, 
— the  age  of  Macchiavelli.  As  a  pope,  says  the  Roman  catholic 
writer,  Father  Paul,  "Leo  X.  displayed  a  singular  proficiency  in 
polite  literature,  wonderful  humanity,  benevolence  and  mildness, 
the  greatest  liberality,  and  an  extensive  inclination  to  favour 
excellent  and  learned  men ;  insomuch  that  for  a  long  course  of 
years  no  one  had  sat  on  the  pontifical  throne  that  could  in  any 
degree  be  compared  to  him."  "  He  would  indeed,"  adds  the  his- 
torian of  the  council  of  Trent,  "  have  been  a  perfect  pontiff,  if  to 
these  accomplishments  he  had  united  some  knowledge  in  matters 
of  religion,  and  a  greater  inclination  to  piety,  to  neither  of  which 
he  appeared  to  pay  any  great  attention."  "Leo  X.,"  according 
to  his  biographer,  Mr.  Roseoe,  "was  in  stature  much  above  the 
common  standard.  His  person  was  well  formed,  his  habit  rather 
full  than  corpulent,  but  his  limbs  appeared  somewhat  too  slender 
in  proportion  to  his  body.  Although  the  size  of  his  head  and 
the  amplitude  of  his  features  approached  to  an  extreme,  yet  they 
exhibited  a  certain  degree  of  dignity,  which  commanded  respect. 
His  complexion  was  florid;  his  eyes  were  large,  round,  and  pro- 
minent; his  voice  remarkable  for  softness  and  flexibility." — F.  E. 
LEO  XL  (Alessandp.o  Ottaviano  dh'  Medici)  was  the 
eon  of  Ottaviano  de'  Medici  and  of  Francesca  Salviati,  niece  of 


Leo  X.  He  was  born  at  Florence  in  1535.  For  several  years 
he  resided  at  the  papal  court  as  representative  of  Tuscany;  he 
then  became  bishop  of  Pistoja,  and  in  1574  archbishop  ofFlorence. 
Gregory  XIII.  made  him  a  cardinal  in  1583,  and  Clement  VIII. 
in  1596  sent  him  as  legate  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  to  receive 
that  prince  into  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  catholic  church.  Cardinal 
Alexander  remained  two  years  at  the  French  court,  where  his 
presence  was  specially  acceptable  to  the  king.  On  the  death  of 
Clement  in  1G05,  the  conclave  became  divided  into  three  parties, 
French,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  each  of  which  had  its  candidate, 
whom  the  other  two  parties  strenuously  opposed.  Cardinal 
Baronius  at  one  time  had  so  large  a  number  of  votes,  that  he 
would  have  been  elected  but  for  the  determined  opposition  of  the 
Spanish  party,  who  could  not  forgive  the  historian  his  argu- 
ment against  the  king  of  Spain's  title  to  the  kingdom  of  Sicily. 
Ultimately  the  French  and  Italian  parties  came  to  an  under- 
standing, and  Cardinal  Joyeuce  proposed  Alexander  de'  Medici, 
in  whose  favour  the  suffrages  of  the  conclave  were  unanimously 
recorded.  On  the  first  April,  Alexander  assumed  the  tiara, 
taking  the  title  of  Leo  XL  Twenty-six  days  afterwards  the  papal 
throne  was  again  vacant.  On  the  day  of  procession  to  St.  John 
de  Lateran,  Leo  exhausted  by  the  tedious  ceremonial,  and  over- 
heated by  his  cumbrous  rohes,  went  back  to  his  palace  to  die  of 
fever,  1G05.     He  was  succeeded  by  Paul  V. 

LEO  XII.  (Annibai.e  Della  Genoa),  born  at  the  Castle 
Delia  Genga,  in  the  territory  of  Spoleto,  on  the  2d  August,  17G0 ; 
died  at  Rome  10th  February,  1829.  Pius  VII.  employed  him 
as  nuncio  at  various  German  courts,  and  intrusted  him  with  a 
special  mission  to  Louis  XVIII.  of  France.  On  his  return  to 
Rome,  he  became  successively  bishop  of  Sinigaglia,  cardinal,  and 
vicar-general.  He  succeeded  Pius  in  the  papal  chair  on  the 
27th  September,  1823.  Though  his  pontificate  was  not  marked 
by  any  extraordinary  events,  some  interest  attaches  to  it  as  a 
period  of  social  progress.  Leo  exerted  himself  to  suppress 
brigandage  and  mendicity,  and  was  a  declared  enemy  of  the 
Carbonari  and  other  secret  societies.  He  was  a  liberal  patron  of 
letters,  and  he  was  anxious  to  increase  the  number  and  efficiency 
of  public  schools.  His  attitude  as  a  temporal  prince  was  firm, 
even  to  defiance,  and  in  consequence  he  had  some  difficulties 
with  Austria  and  France  in  1824.  In  this  year  he  proclaimed 
the  jubilee  of  1825.     He  was  succeeded  by  Pius  VIII. 

LEO  ALLATIUS.     See  Allatius. 

LEO,  Leonakdo,  the  composer,  was  born  at  Naples  in  1G94. 
He  received  his  musical  education  at  the  conservatory  of  Santo 
Onofrio,  which  at  that  period  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  fame. 
Alessandro  Scarlatti  was  the  chief  professor,  and  Durante,  Vinci, 
and  Porpora,  with  a  host  of  other  celebrated  men,  were  the 
fellow-disciples  of  Leo.  At  the  age  of  one-and-twenty  he  com- 
posed his  first  opera,  "  La  Sofonisba,"  which  was  produced  at  the 
theatre  of  his  native  city,  and  it  met  with  success.  Encouraged 
by  the  applause  with  which  his  first  effort  was  rewarded,  the 
youthful  musician  was  excited  to  fresh  exertions  in  the  same 
department  of  his  art.  He  accordingly  produced  "  Caio  Gracco," 
1720;  "Tamerlano,"  1722;  "II  fimocrate,"  1723 ;  "Catone 
in  Utica,"  172G  ;  "  Argone,"  1728 ;  "  II  Cioe,"  1729  ;  "  Arianne 
e  Teso,"  1730;  "  Olimpiade,"  1731;  "  Demofonte,"  1732; 
"  Andromacha,"  1733;  "  Le  Nozzi  de  Psiche  con  amore,"  1734; 
"La  Clemenza  di  Tito,"  1735;  "Siface,"  1737;  "La  Zingarella," 
1738;  "  Ciro  riconosciuto,"  and  "II  Festo  Teatrale,"  1739; 
"  Achille  in  Siria,"  1740;  and  "  Vologeso,"  1744.  He  also  set 
Metastasio's  two  oratorios,  La  Morte  di  Abele,  and  Santa  Elena 
al  Calvario;  besides  numerous  Te  Deums,  masses,  motets,  &c, 
for  the  church.  Leo  was  the  founder  of  a  school  in  Naples  that 
very  widely  spread  the  fame  of  his  country,  and  became  a  nursery 
for  those  celebrated  singers  who  afterwards  filled  the  Italian 
theatres  of  the  different  European  courts.  The  solfeggi  which 
he  composed  for  his  scholars  are  yet  studied  by  those  who  wish 
to  become  scientifically  acquainted  with  the  art.  The  ornamental 
passages  in  this  work  are  of  an  unfading  kind.  Many  of  them 
are  so  unimpaired  by  age  that  Rossini  has  frequently  availed 
himself  of  them  ;  and  not  a  few  of  these  flowers  of  song  will  be 
found  scattered  through  the  operas  of  the  grand  maestro  with 
no  unsparing  hand.  Among  the  most  distinguished  disciples 
of  this  master  are  Nicolo  Sala  author  of  the  celebrated  Regoli 
del  Contrapunto  Prattieo,  Pascale  Caffaro,  Jomelli,  Piccini, 
Salvatore  Bcrtini,  and  Andreas  Fioroni.  In  respect  to  the  art 
in  which  Leo  was  so  distinguished  an  ornament,  it  has  been  justly- 
said  that  what  Alessandro  Scarlatti  began  he  continued;  and 
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that  what  Porpora  had  only  indicated  he  carried  into  effect  and 
completed.  His  efforts  tended  in  a  great  degree  to  release  melody 
from  those  restraints  by  which  its  beauties  were  hidden  and  its 
elements  perverted.  It  came  purified  from  his  hand,  and  fresh 
in  native  grace  and  truth  of  expression.  His  style  is  elevated 
without  pretension,  expressive  without  extravagance,  and  grand 
without  inflation.  This  great  musician  and  reformer  of  the  art 
died  at  Naples  in  17-45,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one. — E.  F.  JR. 

LEON,  Juan  Ponce  de,  a  Spanish  adventurer  who,  after 
serving  against  the  Moors  in  Granada,  accompanied  Columbus 
on  his  second  voyage  in  1-193,  and,  it  is  said,  was  implicated 
in  a  rebellion  against  him.  Having  assisted  in  the  conquest 
of  Higuey,  the  eastern  portion  of  the  island  of  Hayti,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  that  province.  Thence  he  planned 
and  executed  an  expedition  against  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Porto  Pico,  which  he  subdued,  and  was  appointed  governor. 
Being  displaced,  owing  to  disputes  in  Spain,  he  fitted  out  an 
expedition  in  search  of  the  fabled  fountain  which  was  to  bestow 
perpetual  youth.  In  the  course  of  his  voyage  he  discovered  the 
portion  of  tfie  American  continent  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Florida,  but  which  he  supposed  to  be  an  island ;  and  also  the 
group  of  islands  known  as  the  Tortegas.  Petuming  to  Spain, 
he  received  from  King  Ferdinand  in  1514  the  command  of  an 
expedition  against  the  Caribs,  who  infested  the  Spanish  islands; 
but,  meeting  with  a  disaster,  he  soon  returned  to  Porto  Rico, 
being  appointed  governor  a  second  time.  His  administration  was 
prosperous;  but  in  1521  he  sailed  in  quest  of  fresh  conquests  in 
Florida.  Wounded  in  an  encounter  with  the  Caribs,  he  returned 
to  Cuba,  where  he  shortly  afterwards  died. — F.  M.  W. 

LEON,  Lois  Ponce  de,  a  Spanish  theologian  and  poet,  bom 
in  1528.  He  early  entered  the  order  of  St.  Augustin ;  at  the 
age  of  thirty-four,  obtained  the  chair  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  in 
the  university  of  Salamanca,  and  ten  years  later  that  of  sacred 
literature.  He  fell  under  the  censure  of  the  inquisition  of 
Valladolid,  for  having  translated  the  Song  of  Solomon  into 
Castilian,  and  was  not  released  until  he  had  suffered  five  years' 
imprisonment,  1576.  While  in  prison  he  wrote  a  prose  work  on 
"  The  Names  of  Christ ;"  and  an  exposition  of  the  Book  of  Job. 
He  afterwards  wrote  a  treatise  entitled  "The  Perfect  Wife,"  and 
commenced  a  life  of  Santa  Teresa.  Luis  de  Leon  was  also  a 
poet  of  no  common  genius.  Most  of  his  poems  are  drawn  from 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  possess,  says  Ticknor,  "  a  classical 
purity  and  rigorous  finish  before  unknown  in  Spanish  poetry,  and 
seldom  attained  since."  Other  odes  are  entitled  "  The  Prophecy 
of  the  Tagus  ;"  "  On  a  Life  of  Retirement;"  "On  Immortality  ;" 
"On  the  Starry  Heavens;"  and  "On  the  Ascension."  He  lived 
fourteen  years  after  his  release  from  prison,  in  retirement,  but 
widely  known  and  honoured.  He  continued  to  preach  in  the 
university  of  Salamanca,  and  was  chosen  head  of  his  order  just 
before  his  death  in  1591. — F.  M.  W. 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCI.     See  Vinci. 

LEONARDO  of  Pisa  (Leonardo  Bonacci  or  Fibonacci), 
a  merchant  and  mathematician,  born  about  1170  or  1180,  was 
the  first  who  brought  the  knowledge  of  algebra  from  the  East 
into  Europe.  His  principal  works  are  "  Liber  Abaci,"  composed 
in  1202  and  revised  in  1228 ;  a  treatise  on  arithmetic  and  algebra, 
containing  the  solution  of  simple  and  quadratic  equations,  and 
approximate  solutions  of  cubic  equations ;  "  Practica  Geomet- 
rical;" "  Liber  Quadratorum."  They  were  first  printed  in  1854, 
being  edited  by  the  Prince  Buoncompagni. — W.  J.  M.  R. 

LEON  BRUNO,  Lorenzo,  the  principal  native  painter  of 
Mantua,  was  born  in  that  city  in  1489  ;  he  was  the  scholar  of 
Lorenzo  Costa,  and  a  follower  of  Mantegna.  The  great  abilities 
he  displayed  procured  him  the  patronage  of  the  Marquis  Federigo 
Gonzaga,  afterwards  duke  of  Mantua,  who  granted  Leonbruno  a 
pension,  sent  him  to  Rome  in  1521,  and  presented  him  with  a 
small  estate  in  1526.  The  duke  gave  him  much  employment 
not  only  as  a  painter,  but  as  military  engineer  and  architect : 
accounts  of  sums  paid  to  him  are  still  preserved.  It  is  remark- 
able that  a  painter  who  occupied  so  good  a  position  should  be 
so  little  known;  he  was  altogether  unknown  to  Lanzi.  He 
appears  to  have  disappeared  from  Mantua  in  1537,  and  sought 
his  fortunes  in  Milan  with  Francesco  Maria  Sforza.  The  cause 
of  his  disappearance  is  supposed  to  be  the  establishment  of 
Giulio  Romano  at  Mantua  as  prime  arbitrator  in  all  matters  of 
art  with  the  duke,  and  it  is  assumed  that  some  of  the  principal 
works  of  Leonbruno  executed  in  the  palace  were  destroyed  with 
other  works  by  Giulio,  to  make  room  for  his  own.     A  few  works 


by  this  painter  were  lately  discovered  in  a  small  oratory  u?ed 
as  a  chapel  by  the  Gonzagas,  but  now  wholly  disused.  They 
represent  Christ  with  his  cross,  four  sibyls,  and  the  four  great 
prophets,  with  various  accessories,  in  oil,  and  executed  in  a  style 
not  inferior  to  the  best  works  of  Mantegna  or  Giulio  himself, 
according  to  his  compatriot  Codde.  There  are  also  in  Mantua 
three  important  pictures  on  wood,  by  Leonbruno,  in  private 
possession — a  "  St.  Jerome,"  a  "  Judgment  of  Midas,"  and  a 
"  Pieta,"  or  preparation  for  the  entombment,  with  eight  figures ; 
the  first  picture  is  signed  Leonbrunus  Mantuanus.  They  are  in 
oil,  and  in  good  style  in  every  respect,  and  of  large  dimensions. 
The  "  Pieta. "  is  also  inscribed  with  the  painter's  name  in  minute 
letters  in  gold.  An  account  of  Leonbruno  was  first  published  by 
Prandi,  Mantua,  1825.  —  (Codde,  Memorie  Bior/rajiche  dti 
Pil/ori,  &c,  Mantovani,  Mantua,  1837.)— R.  N.  W. 

LEONI  or  LIONI,  Ottavio,  Cavaliere,  called  also  il 
Padovano,  from  Padua  the  birthplace  of  his  father  Lodovico, 
was  born  at  Rome  in  1574,  and  was  educated  as  a  painter  by 
his  father.  Ottavio  Leoni  was  the  best  portrait-painter  at  Rome 
in  his  time.  He  was  employed  by  two  popes,  Gregory  XV.  and 
Urban  VIII. ;  the  former  knighted  him.  He  also  executed  a  few 
altar-pieces  for  the  churches  of  Rome,  and  was  created  president 
of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke.  He  is  well  known,  likewise,  as 
an  engraver ;  he  etched  many  excellent  portraits  from  his  own 
pictures  or  drawings,  the  dates  of  them  ranging  from  1623  to 
1628,  the  year  in  which  he  died;  and  his  strict  application  to 
these  plates,  says  Baglione,  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
death. — (Baglione,  Le  Vite  efe'  Piltori,  &c.) — R.  N.  W. 

LEONIDAS,  King  of  Sparta,  491-480  B.C.,  was  one  of  the 
sons  of  Anaxandrides,  and  succeeded  his  half-brother  Cleomenes, 
whose  daughter  Gorgo  he  had  married.  When  the  famous 
Persian  invasion  under  Xerxes  took  place,  480  B.C.,  and  the 
Greek  deputies  assembled  at  the  Isthmus  had  resolved  to  make 
a  stand  at  Thermopylae,  the  defence  of  this  most  important  pass 
was  committed  to  Leonidas,  with  a  select  band  of  three  hundred 
Spartans  and  a  considerable  body  of  auxiliaries,  amounting  in  all 
to  about  four  thousand  men.  This  comparatively  small  force  kept 
at  bay  the  immense  host  of  Xerxes  for  two  days,  killed  great 
numbers  of  them  in  a  desperate  hand-to-hand  fight,  and  com- 
pletely baffled  their  efforts  to  force  their  way  through  the  pass. 
At  length  a  Malian,  named  Ephialtes,  revealed  to  Xerxes  the 
existence  of  a  mountain  path  which  led  to  the  rear  of  Thermopyla?. 
Leonidas  had  stationed  there  a  detachment  of  one  thousand 
Phocians,  but  they  gave  way  before  the  attack  of  a  strong  body 
of  Persians,  and  left  the  path  open  to  the  enemy.  When  it 
became  known  to  Leonidas  that  the  Persians  had  thus  turned 
his  position,  and  were  about  to  fall  upon  his  rear,  he  dismissed  all 
his  auxiliaries  except  the  Thespian  and  Theban  contingents,  who 
volunteered  to  share  the  fate  of  the  Spartans,  and,  along  with 
his  three  hundred  countrymen,  resolved  to  set  an  example 
to  Greece  of  chivalrous  patriotism  and  devoted  self-sacrifice. 
Advancing  into  the  wider  space  outside  of  the  pass,  they  made 
a  furious  attack  on  the  advancing  myriads  of  the  enemy,  anxious 
only  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  Leonidas  himself 
felfin  this  desperate  encounter;  but  after  a  prolonged  struggle, 
in  which  two  of  the  brothers  of  Xerxes  and  many  other  chiefs 
of  the  Persians  were  killed,  the  little  band  of  Greeks  retired, 
carrying  with  them  the  body  of  their  king,  to  a  hillock  in  the  pass 
where  they  made  their  last  stand,  and  were  finally  surrounded 
and  all  slain. — J.  T. 

LEONTIEF,  Alexis,  a  Russian  scholar,  learned  in  the 
Chinese  language  and  literature,  and  the  translator  of  many 
works  from  Chinese  into  Russian,  which  were  published  at  St. 
Petersburg  between  1771  and  1784.  He  was  attached  to  the 
embassy  which  the  Empress  Elizabeth  sent  in  1742  to  the 
emperor  of  China  on  his  accession  to  the  throne.  A  ten  years' 
sojourn  in  Pekin  qualified  him  for  the  post  of  translator  to  the 
foreign  office,  to  which  he  was  appointed  on  bis  return  to  St. 
Petersburg.  In  1767  he  again  accompanied  a  mission  to  China, 
and  on  his  return  home  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.     He  died  at  St.  Petersburg,  12th  May,  1786.— R.  II. 

LEOPARDI,  Giacojio,  Count,  poet,  philologist,  philosopher, 
born  at  Recanati  in  the  March  of  Ancona,  29th  June,  1798; 
died  at  Capodimonte,  Naples,  1-lth  June,  1837.  He  was  tb( 
eldest  son  of  Count  Monaldo  Lecpardi  and  the  Marchioness 
Adelaide  Antici,  his  family  on  both  sides  being  reckoned  an 
the  noblest  of  his  native  place.  Their  fortune  would  appear  not 
to  have  corresponded  with  then-  rank,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 


very  straitened  means  of  Giaeomo.  Other  facts,  however,  seem 
to  indicate  that  his  father,  a  zealous  catholic,  may  merely  have 
endeavoured  by  scanty  supplies  to  keep  his  son  out  of  harm's 
way.  In  early  childhood  Giacomo's  education  was  conducted  by 
two  priests;  but  after  his  fourteenth  year  he  was  emancipated 
from  tutelage.  At  the  age  of  eight  he  commenced  unaided  the 
study  of  Greek ;  and  speedily  rejecting  the  Faduan  grammar  as 

late,  launched  out  at  random  amongst  the  Greek  volumes 
of  his  father's  library  ;  these  he  subsequently  perused  methodi- 

At  sixteen,  besides  being  versed  in  all  the  ancient  classics, 
he  bad  read  many  of  the  later  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  a 
portion  of  the  writings  of  the  fathers;  he  had  mastered  the 
delicacies  of  his  native  tongue,  as  well  as  learned  the  English, 
French,  Spanish,  German,  and  Hebrew  languages.  In  1814  he 
prepared  a  Life  of  Plotinus,  which  furnished  matter  for  the 
Addenda  et  Corrigenda  of  Creuzer's  subsequent  edition  of  that 
author.  He  translated  copiously  from  the  works  of  Homer, 
Hesiod,  Virgil,  and  others ;  and  speaking  of  certain  translators 
amongst  his  fellow-countrymen  made  memorable  by  their  great 
originals,  he  exclaims,  "  It  is  a  goodly  destiny,  not  to  die  except 
it  be  in  company  with  an  immortal."  In  1816-17  he  contri- 
buted articles  to  the  Spettatore  of  Milan  ;  and  in  the  latter  year 
published  two  anacreontic  odes  and  a  hymn  to  Xeptune,  com- 
posed indeed  by  himself,  but  purporting  to  be  genuine  Greek 
originals,  and  as  such  generally  accepted.  In  1822  he  went  to 
Eome,  and  became  acquainted  with  Niebuhr,  then  Prussian 
minister  at  the  pontifical  court,  who  recognized  with  astonish- 
ment in  a  shy,  insignificant  young  man,  the  erudite  author  of 
an  admired  work.  Leopard]  loathed  his  life  at  Recanati,  and 
through  Niebuhr  he  was  now  offered  a  chair  of  philosophy  in 
Berlin;  this  he  declined  on  the  score  of  ill  health.  The  same 
friend  then  endeavoured  to  interest  Cardinal  Gonsalvi  in  his 
favour,  but  preferment  in  that  quarter  was  hindered  by  a  refusal 
on  his  part  to  take  orders.  Most  justly  did  he  refuse  ;  for 
apparently  even  before  this  sojourn  in  Rome  he  had  exchanged 
his  early  pious  impressions  for  total  incredulity  concerning  all 
religion,  whether  revealed  or  natural.  His  intimate  friend, 
Giordani,  reported  to  have  been  a  benedictine  seceded  from  the 
rule  of  his  order,  probably  in  this  regard  exercised  a  baneful 
influence  on  his  mind,  as  their  intercourse  was  tenderly  affec- 
tionate. This  infidelity,  tainting  Leopardi's  finest  works,  was, 
however,  united  with  pure  morals,  a  loving  heart,  and  an  exalted 
intellect.  He  was  a  true  poet.  For  beauty,  note  amongst  his 
Canzoni  the  one  on  "  Primo  Amore,"  and  those  grand  opening 
lines  commencing  "  0  patria  mia ;"  for  satiric  humour  read  the 
exquisitely  comic  passage  from  his  "  Paralipomeni  della  Batra- 
chomyomachia,"  where  a  distinction  is  laid  down  between  "  king 
of  mice"  and  "  king  of  mousedom."  In  the  "  Bruto  Minore" 
he  appears  to  have  embodied  many  of  his  own  sentiments ;  in 
the  "  Operette  Morali,"  first  published  complete  in  Milan  in 
1827,  there  is  an  epitaph  which  may  probably  sum  up  under  a 
feigned  name  his  estimate  of  his  own  career  His  death  at  the 
house  of  his  faithful  friend  Ranieri  was  but  the  natural  conclusion 
of  his  life  of  incurable  sickness  and  suffering,  resulting  probably 
from  original  malformation.  Gioberti,  in  the  prefatory  remarks 
to  bis  Gesuito  Moderna,  informs  us  that  at  the  last  a  priest  was 
called  in  and  blessed  the  dying  Leopardi ;  but  that  the  story  of 
bis  having  confessed  to  a  Jesuit,  and  avowed  some  bias  towards 
joining  the  followers  of  S.  Ignatius,  is  false. — C.  G.  R. 

LEOPOLD  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  son  of  Ferdinand  III. 
and  of  Mary  Anne  of  Spain,  was  bom  in  1640.  He  was  elected 
king  of  Hungary  in  1655,  king  of  Bohemia  in  1656,  and  was 
chosen  emperor  in  1658,  after  a  keen  contest  with  Louis  XIV. 
of  France.  The  reign  of  this  weak  and  bigoted  prince  was  pro- 
ductive of  protracted  and  bloody  wars,  and  forms  the  most  tragic 
in  the  annals  of  Hungary.  A  war  with  the  Turks,  which 
bad  been  raging  for  some  years  before  he  ascended  the  throne, 
was  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the  signal  victory  which  the 
imperial  general  Montecuccoli  gained  over  the  grand  vizier  at 
St.  Gothard,  near  Xeuhausel,  1st  of  August,  1664.  Instead  of 
following  up  this  success,  however,  Leopold,  to  the  surprise  of 
all  Europe,  concluded  with  the  Porte  a  hasty  truce  of  twenty 
years.  His  object  seems  to  have  been  to  suppress  the  Hun- 
garian protestants  and  other  seceders  from  the  Church  of  Rome. 
in  direct  violation  of  his  coronation  oath,  he  introduced  foreign 
troops  into  the  country  without  the  consent  of  the  diet,  and 
harrassed  the  people  by  numerous  illegal  and  unconstitutional 
acts.    Many  of  the  leading  magnates  entered  into  an  association 


in  1668  to  save  the  nation  from  ruin,  but  their  plot  was  pre- 
maturely discovered  ;  some  of  their  leaders  were  seized  ;  others 
were  decoyed  to  Vienna,  where  they  were  put  to  death  in  flagrant 
violation  both  of  law  and  justice.  The  protestants  were  sub- 
jected to  severe  persecutions ;  their  property  was  confiscated,  and 
many  of  them  were  sold  as  galley  slaves.  Reduced  to  despair, 
they  rose  up  in  arms  in  1678  under  the  leadership  of  the  intrepid 
Emetic  Tekeli,  son  of  one  of  the  murdered  nobles.  Louis  XIV. 
promised  them  assistance  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  them, 
which,  however,  he  failed  to  perform.  The  only  ally  left  to  the 
Hungarians  was  the  Porte,  who  sent  an  army  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men  to  attack  Vienna  in  1683,  but  as  is  well 
known,  the  celebrated  John  Sobieski  routed  the  Turks  and  com- 
pelled them  to  raise  the  siege.  The  court  of  Vienna  now  let 
loose  its  vengeance  on  the  Hungarians.  A  scaffold  was  erected 
in  Eperies,  and  for  nine  months  patriots  of  all  classes  were 
dragged  in  crowds  to  open  butchery,  till  the  executioners  were 
weaiy  of  their  horrid  task.  These  "butcheries  of  Eperies" 
were  concluded  by  an  enactment,  declaring  the  crown  of  Hungary 
to  be  no  longer  elective,  but  hereditary  in  the  Austrian  family. 
The  great  victory  gained  by  Prince  Eugene  in  1697  near  Zenta, 
at  length  brought  the  war  with  Turkey  to  a  close,  and  peace  was 
concluded  at  Carlowitz  in  1699.  Meanwhile  Leopold  had  been 
engaged  in  a  succession  of  fierce  wars  with  France.  The  first 
of  these  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  in  1679,  and 
the  second  by  the  peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697.  The  war  of  the 
"Spanish  succession,"  to  which  Leopold's  son  laid  claim,  broke  out 
in  1701,  and  nearly  all  Europe  was  embroiled  in  the  bloody  fray. 
Austria  united  with  England,  Holland,  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg (who  at  this  juncture  was  recognized  as  king  of  Prussia), 
and  the  minor  German  potentates,  in  resisting  the  ambitious 
designs  of  France.  Leopold  behaved  with  characteristic  selfish- 
ness and  sluggishness  in  the  prosecution  of  hostilities,  and  the 
fortune  of  war  was  at  first  unpropitious  to  the  allies.  But  the 
genius  of  Marlborough  turned  the  scale,  and  the  splendid  victory 
of  Blenheim  in  1704  humbled  the  pride  of  France.  Leopold, 
however,  did  not  live  to  profit  by  these  successes.  He  died  in 
1705,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Joseph.  Leopold 
was  a  dull,  weak,  and  bigoted  prince,  selfish,  faithless,  ungrate- 
ful, and  cruel,  like  the  greater  part  of  the  heads  of  the  Hapsburg 
family.  He  was  well  versed,  however,  in  theology,  philosophy, 
mathematics,  and  jurisprudence. — J.  T. 

LEOPOLD  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  was  the  son  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  I.  and  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  and  was 
born  in  1747.  He  became  archduke  of  Tuscany  in  1765,  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  Florence.  His  wise  and  vigorous 
administration  was  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  effects  on 
the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  He  set  himself  with  great  zeal  to 
reform  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  courts  of  justice ; 
promulgated  a  new  criminal  code;  moderated  the  severity  of 
legal  penalties,  but  made  them  prompt  and  certain  ;  abolished 
torture  and  capital  punishments,  the  employment  of  spies  and 
secret  denunciations,  feudal  rights,  and  the  oppressive  exactions 
and  immunities  of  the  nobles;  freed  commerce  from  restrictions 
and  monopolies ;  diminished  the  taxes,  yet  increased  the  public 
revenue ;  paid  off  a  great  part  of  the  national  debt ;  constructed 
roads  and  canals;  drained  the  Val  de  Chiana  and  part  of  the 
Maremme ;  established  penitentiaries ;  improved  prisons  and 
hospitals;  encouraged  arts  and  education;  founded  schools  and 
colleges ;  and  reformed  the  universities  of  Pisa  and  Siena.  He 
set  himself  with  no  less  energy  to  reform  the  monastic  system, 
and  improve  the  discipline  of  the  clergy  throughout  his  dominions. 
In  1782  he  abolished  the  inquisition  in  Tuscany  ;  placed  the 
monasteries  and  nunneries  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
bishops ;  and  strenuously  supported  Ricci,  bishop  of  Pistoia,  in 
his  efforts  to  reform  these  institutions,  to  suppress  the  super- 
stitious use  of  images  and  relics,  indulgences,  the  invocation  of 
saints  and  other  erroneous  practices,  and  to  encourage  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  the  use  of  a 
liturgy  in  the  vernacular  language  of  the  people.  These  pro- 
ceedings excited  great  indignation  at  Rome,  and  led  to  a  long 
and  angry  controversy  with  the  papal  court.  But  Leopold  held 
to  his  point  and  successfully  vindicated  his  sovereign  rights.  On 
the  death  of  his  brother  Joseph,  in  1790,  Leopold  succeeded 
both  to  the  imperial  crown  and  to  the  Austrian  dominions.  The 
rash,  premature,  and  arbitrary  innovations  of  Joseph  had  excited 
a  strong  feeling  of  discontent  throughout  every  province  of  the 
empire,   and  had  also  estranged  most  of  the  great  powers  of 


Europe.  But  the  new  emperor,  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  firm- 
ness and  conciliation,  succeeded  in  appeasing  his  subjects  and 
gaining  the  goodwill  of  foreign  courts.  He  suppressed  the  revolt 
in  the  Netherlands;  pacified  the  Hungarians  by  restoring  their 
ancient  privileges,  and  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Ottoman  Porte. 
The  disturbed  state  of  France  was  now  exciting  great  uneasiness 
among  the  neighbouring  states;  and  Leopold,  in  conjunction  with 
the  king  of  Prussia,  prepared  to  check  the  spread  of  French 
revolutionary  proselytism,  and  issued  the  famous  declaration  of 
Pilnitz,  menacing  France  with  invasion.  In  the  midst  of  these 
projects  and  cares,  Leopold  suddenly  died  1st  March,  1792,  in 
the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son,  Francis  II. — J.  T. 

LEOPOLD,-  Duke  of  Austria,  the  son  of  Henry  Joehsamir- 
gatt,  owes  his  notoriety  in  England  to  his  ungenerous  capture  of 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  travelling  home  in  disguise  from  the  first 
crusade.  The  fiery  Norman  had  not  only  outraged  the  flag  of 
Leopold  at  Acre,  but  had  dethroned  the  king  of  Cyprus,  his 
brother-in-law.  Leopold  was  born  in  1157;  and  at  twenty  years 
of  age,'  succeeding  his  father  in  the  duchy,  he  made  peace  with 
King  Bela  of  Hungary  by  giving  up  to  him  Geyssa,  Bela's  brother, 
who,  as  a  pretender  to  the  Hungarian  throne,  had  long  been  a 
refugee  at  the  Austrian  court.  In  Bohemia  he  assisted  in 
dethroning  the  king,  Boge  daff  II.,  and  setting  up  Frederic  I. 
In  1186  he  became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  King  Bela,  who 
disputed  the  possession  of  certain  portions  of  Styria  which 
Leopold  held  as  a  bequest  from  Ottocar,  duke  of  that  country. 
The  difference  being  arranged  by  the  emperor,  Leopold  in  1190 
went  to  Palestine,  and  fought  with  the  fierce  bravery  of  his  race. 
He  quitted  the  Holy  Land  before  King  Richard,  whom  he  seized 
in  1193  and  sold  to  the  emperor.  Leopold  was  excommunicated 
for  having  arrested  a  crusader,  and  died  from  a  fall  from  his 
horse  in  1194,  having  ordered  his  son  to  restore  the  ransom  he 
had  received  from  the  English  king. — R.  H. 

LEPRINCE,  Jean  Baptiste,  was  born  at  Metz  in  1733, 
and  was  one  of  the  principal  scholars  of  Boucher.  He  spent 
some  years  in  Russia,  and  attracted  great  notice  by  a  picture  of 
a  "  Russian  Baptism,"  which  procured  him  his  election  into  the 
Academy ;  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. Leprince  painted  interiors  and  landscapes,  pastoral  scenes, 
&c,  with  small  figures  elaborately  executed,  fascinating  by  their 
composition  and  arrangement,  good  drawing,  and  general  effect, 
yet  commonly  wanting  in  expression.  The  same  fault  is  found 
with  the  ordinary  details  of  his  landscapes;  they  are  elaborately 
executed,  but  inanimate.  Nevertheless  he  had  many  imitators, 
and  he  made  such  out-door  scenes  fashionable.  lie  painted 
many  pictures  of  Russian  life  and  costume,  and  engraved  a  large 
number  of  them  himself.  Leprince's  own  etchings  and  aquatinta 
engravings  exceed  a  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  and  the  prints 
alter  his  works  by  other  engravers  are  also  very  numerous.  He 
died  at  Lagny  in  1781.  He  published  an  essay  on  his  manner 
of  engraving,  "Traite  de  la  gravure  au  lavis."- — (Gault  de  St. 
Germain  ;  Huber.) — R.  N.  W. 

LERMONT,  Thomas.     See  Thomas  the  Rhymer. 

LEROY  DE  ST.  ARNAUD.     See  Aknaud. 

LE  SAGE,  Alain  Rene,  the  author  of  "Gil  Bias,"  was  born 
i:i  May,  10(18,  at  the  village  of  Sarzeau,  near  Valines,  in  Brittany, 
and  in  what  is  now  the  department  of  Morbihan.  His  father 
held  a  small  legal  appointment  in  connection  with  the  Cour 
Royale  of  Rhuys.  Educated  at  the  Jesuit  college  of  Vannes,  he 
lost  both  his  parents  before  he  was  fifteen,  and  his  little  patri- 
mony was  dissipated  by  an  uncle,  his  guardian.  For  five  or  six 
years  he  is  conjectured  to  have  filled  in  his  native  province  an 
office  under  government  in  the  revenue  department,  and  perhaps 
to  have  lost  it  under  circumstances  such  as  to  inspire  him  with 
that  lasting  dislike  for  all  connected  with  the  collection  or  farm- 
ing of  the  public  taxes,  which  is  very  conspicuous  in  his  best 

e dy,  "Turcaret."     He  went  to  Paris  in  1692,  and  qualified 

himself  as  an  avocat,  marrying  in  1694  the  daughter  of  a  citizen 
whose  face  was  her  only  fortune,  but  with  whom  he  enjoyed  for 
many  years  complete  domestic  happiness.  Handsome,  good- 
humoured,  clever,  lively,  and  agreeable  in  his  manners  and  con- 
versation, he  found  his  way  into  good  society,  and  abandoned 
law  for  literature.  His  first  work  was  an  unsuccessful  adaptation 
of  the  Letters  of  Aristametus,  1695.  A  munificent  patron,  the 
Abbe  de  Lyonne  (son  of  the  minister),  not  only  gave  him  a  pen- 
sion of  six  hundred  livres,  but  directed  him  to  the  language  and 
literature  of  Spain,  the  country  with  which  his  chief  triumphs 


were  to  be  associated.  After  producing  some  versions  or  adapta- 
tions of  Spanish  plays  and  a  translation  of  the  piratical  imitator, 
Avellaneda's  continuation  of  Don  Quixote,  Le  Sage  made  two 
hits  in  1707,  by  his  "Don Cesar  Ursin"  (imitated  from  Caldcron); 
and  his  "  Crispin  rival  de  son  maitre,"  a  farce  of  valet-intrigue, 
with  a  smart  dialogue  (Garrick  adapted  it  as  Neck  or  Nothing). 
The  court  applauded  "  Don  Cesar,"  while  it  condemned  "  Cris- 
pin;" the  verdict  of  the  Paris  play-goers  was  the  reverse.  He 
was  forty  when,  in  the  year  of  these  theatrical  successes,  he  pro- 
duced the  first  of  his  famous  books,  "  Le  Diable  Boiteux"  (the 
"  Devil  on  two  sticks"  of  the  English  translation),  of  which  the 
title  and  general  scope,  but  nothing  more,  he  took  from  Guevara's 
El  Diable  Cojuelo.  While  the  scene  was  laid  in  Madrid,  readers 
recognized  in  the  satire  at  once  pointed  and  playful  a  picture  of 
Paris  and  the  Parisians.  The  "  Diable  Boiteux"  had  a  prodigious 
success,  and  the  gay  demon  Asmodeus  who  reveals  to  the  hero 
the  doings  of  the  wicked  metropolis,  has  been  pronounced  by  such 
a  judge  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  "  as  much  a  creation  of  genius  in 
his  way  as  Ariel  or  Caliban."  Two  years  later,  after  a  great 
deal  of  opposition  from  players  and  financiers  (the  latter  offered 
the  author  one  hundred  thousand  francs,  if  he  would  suppress  it), 
Le  Sage  owed  to  the  influence  of  Monseigneur  the  performance 
of  his  chief  original  comedy,  which  is  to  the  traffickers  in  finance 
of  his  age  what  Moliere's  Tartuffe  is  to  its  traffickers  in  religion. 
"Turcaret"  was  most  successful.  Yet  the  Theatre  Francais  con- 
tinued unfavourable  to  Le  Sage,  and  to  gain  his  bread  he  turned 
to  the  minor  theatres  called  "  De  la  Foire,"  from  their  original 
connection  with  fairs.  For  these  he  composed  during  his  long 
dramatic  career  upwards  of  a  hundred  pieces.  Meanwhile,  in 
1715  he  had  published  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  work  on 
which  his  fame  mainly  rests.  Completed  by  the  publication  of 
a  fourth  volume  in  1735,  "Gil  Bias  de  Santillane"  occupies  in 
French  fiction  the  same  place  as  Tom  Jones  or  Roderick  Random 
in  that  of  Britain.  The  names  of  the  persons  and  places  may 
be  Spanish  ;  but  "  Gil  Bias"  is  the  France  of  Le  Sage's  time  in 
all  its  variety,  seen  and  described  by  a  "  softened  Moliere,"  as  M. 
Sainte  Beuve  has  happily  called  its  author.  Simple  as  was  Le 
Sage's  way  of  life  (there  is  a  charming  picture  of  it  in  the  Anec- 
dotes of  Joseph  Spence,  who  visited  him  in  Paris);  great  as  was 
the  success  of  "  Gil  Bias;"  and  unremitting  his  industry,  theatri- 
cal and  literary — he  failed  to  earn  by  his  labours  the  competency 
which  he  steadily  refused  to  owe  to  the  patronage  of  the  great. 
During  the  later  years  of  his  residence  in  Paris  he  subsisted, 
according  to  Spence,  chiefly  on  the  moderate  gains  of  his  eldest 
son,  a  successful  actor  of  genteel  comedy,  who  assumed  the  name 
of  Montmenil ;  and  this  statement  of  Spence  throws  some  dis- 
credit on  the  story  that  Le  Sage  had  originally  quarreled  with 
Montmenil,  because  he  went  upon  the  stage.  On  the  death  of 
this  son,  a  second  one,  who  had  entered  the  church  and  been 
appointed  a  canon  in  the  old  cathedral  of  Boulogne,  received 
under  his  roof  his  father,  sister,  and  mother.  To  the  last  gay, 
genial,  and — though  long  so  deaf  that  he  had  to  use  a  speaking- 
trumpet — conversible  and  accessible,  Le  Sage  died  at  Boulogne 
in  his  eightieth  year  on  the  17th  of  November,  1747.  Of  his 
minor  works,  the  chief  are  an  adaptation  of  the  Spanish  Guz- 
man de  Alfarache,  1732;  and  the  "  Bachelier  de  Salamanque," 
1738.  His  "Roland  L'Amoureux,"  1717-21,  is  a  poor  and 
meagre  version  of  Boiardo's  Orlando  Innamorato.  Something 
of  his  peculiar  talent  shone  forth  in  his  latest  work,  not  a 
fiction,  but  a  compilation  or  collection,  the  nature  of  which  is 
explained  by  its  title  "  Melange  amusant  de  saillies  d'esprit  et 
de  traits  historiques  les  plus  frappants." — F.  E. 

LESLEY,  John,  Bishop  of  Ross,  was  the  illegitimate  son  of 
Gavin  Lesley,  rector  of  Kingussy,  and  was  connected  with  an 
ancient  and  respectable  family,  the  Lesleys  of  Balquhain,  in  the 
county  of  Aberdeen.  He  was  born  on  the  29th  September,  1527, 
and  studied  in  King's  college,  Aberdeen,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  A.M.  In  his  twentieth  year  he  was  made  a  canon  of  the 
cathedrals  of  Aberdeen  and  Elgin,  and  the  revenues  of  these  can- 
onries  enabled  him  to  go  abroad  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  the 
universities  of  France.  In  Paris  he  applied  himself  to  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  besides  divinity ;  and  in  Poitiers  he  occupied  four 
years  in  the  study  of  civil  and  canon  law.  He  also  resided  for 
a  year  at  Toulouse,  where  lie  took  the  degree  of  licentiate  of  civil 
law,  and  returning  to  Paris  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and 
read  lectures  for  nearly  a  year  on  the  canon  law.  In  1554  he 
returned  to  Scotland  with  a  high  measure  of  attainments,  which, 
added  to  his  general  ability  and  great  respectability  of  character, 
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procured  hiin  rapid  promotion.  He  was  appointed  professor  of 
canon  Ian-  at  Aberdeen,  and  in  1558  was  made  official  of  the 
diocese.  At  the  convention  of  Estates,  held  in  Edinburgh  in 
January,  1561,  immediately  after  the  downfall  of  the  Romish 
church  Lesley  was  summoned,  along  with  other  Aberdeen 
doctors,  to  give  an  account  of  his  faith,  and  disputed  publicly 
with  Knox  and  other  reformers  upon  the  mass  and  other  points 
of  the  catholic  system.  Both  he  and  Knox  have  given  accounts 
of  this  disputation,  and  both  historians  perhaps  do  a  little  more 
than  justice  to  their  own  side.  The  reformers,  however,  were 
on  the  winning  side  now,  and  whatever  Lesley  might  think  of  his 
arguments,  he  knew  that  the  only  chance  now  remaining  for 
his  own  church,  in  Scotland  was  in  the  catholic  convictions  and 
intentions  of  the  young  queen.  When  the  protestant  nobles,  on 
hearing  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Francis  II.,  resolved  to  send 
Lord  James  Stewart  on  amission  to  Mary  to  invite  her  to  return 
to  Scotland,  and  to  prepare  her  mind  for  a  favourable  consider- 
ation of  their  cause,  Lesley  was  despatched  by  the  catholic  lords 
to  France  to  counter-work  the  mission  of  Lord  James,  and  to 
propose  to  her  to  land  with  an  army  at  Aberdeen  and  restore 
the  catholic  church  by  force  of  arms.  Mary  received  him  kindly, 
but  declined  his  overtures ;  and  on  her  return  to  Scotland  in  1561, 
Lesley  followed  in  her  train.  In  1564  he  was  made  a  lord  of 
session  and  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  and  in  the  following 
year  the  queen  gave  him  the  bishopric  of  Ross,  having  previously 
bestowed  upon  him  the  abbacy  of  Lindores.  These  offices,  to  he 
sure,  were  now  little  more  than  nominal;  bishops  and  abbots  had 
now  no  spiritual  care  and  jurisdiction ;  but  their  revenues  were 
still  considerable,  and  the  social  and  political  status  formerly 
conferred  by  such  titles  was  still  recognized.  And  Lesley,  it 
must  be  owned,  made  a  fair  return  of  public  usefulness  for  these 
advantages.  He  served  upon  the  commission  issued  in  1566  for 
revising  and  publishing  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  the  publication 
of  the  acts  of  parliament  from  the  reign  of  James  I.  owed  much 
to  his  care  and  liberality.  As  one  of  her  most  trusted  councillors, 
Leslie  must  be  held  in  part  responsible  for  the  grave  errors  of 
the  queen's  government;  but  he  made  amends  to  her  for  his  share 
of  the  evil  counsels  under  which  she  acted  by  sharing  largely  in 
her  troubles  and  misfortunes,  and  by  the  devoted  fidelity  with 
which  he  attached  himself  to  her  service  during  many  years. 
When  she  escaped  from  Loch  Leven  castle  she  summoned  him 
to  her  side;  but  before  he  could  arrive  at  Hamilton,  her  hopes 
were  all  blasted  by  the  defeat  at  Langside,  and  he  had  to  become 
.•m  exile  himself  in  order  to  be  able  to  serve  his  exiled  queen. 
In  September  following  he  waited  upon  her  at  Bolton  castle  ; 
and  in  the  conference  opened  at  York  in  October,  and  afterwards 
continued  at  Westminster,  he  did  his  very  utmost  to  defend  her 
honour  from  the  charges  laid  against  her  by  the  noblest  and  best 
of  her  own  subjects.  The  story  of  his  subsequent  efforts  and 
troubles  in  her  service,  in  the  quality  of  her  ambassador  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  is  long  and  complicated,  and  cannot  be  told  here  even 
in  the  briefest  manner;  at  this  point  his  biography  becomes 
history,  and  may  be  found  written  in  the  annals  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  "  The  state  papers  as  well  as  the  histories  of  that 
period,"  as  Dr.  Irving  observes,  "  exhibit  him  in  the  light  of  a 
subtle,  restless,  and  dangerous  plotter,  who  resorted  to  a  great 
variety  of  expedients  for  promoting  the  interest  of  the  unfortu- 
nate queen ;  and  the  English  statesmen  seem  to  have  been  much 
inclined  to  treat  him  as  they  ultimately  treated  Mary  herself:" 
but  from  the  peculiarity  of  his  position  as  the  accredited  ambas- 
sador of  one  queen  to  another,  they  never  ventured  to  bring  him 
to  open  trial,  but  contented  themselves  with  subjecting  him  to  a 
long  imprisonment,  sometimes  in  the  Tower,  and  sometimes  in 
the  palaces  of  the  bishops  of  Ely  and  Winchester.  It  was  while 
lying  in  the  Tower  that  he  composed  for  the  use  of  Maiy  his 
liPiae  Consolationes,"  and  his  "  Animi  tranquilli  Munimentum," 
from  which  she  is  said  to  have  derived  no  small  religious  con- 
solation in  her  long  captivity,  and  which  must  have  solaced  her 
not  a  little  as  an  affecting  proof  of  the  fidelity  of  her  trusted 
councillor  and  bishop.  In  January,  1574,  Lesley  having  been 
at  length  dismissed  from  custody,  landed  in  France,  and  there  he 
remained  till  the  following  year,  when  Mary  again  employed  him 
on  a  mission  to  Rome.  He  continued  in  Rome  three  years,  and 
partly  occupied  his  time  in  finishing  for  the  press  and  publishing 
his  important  historical  work,  "  De  Origine,  Moribus,  et  rebus 
gestis  Scotorum,"  which  appeared  at  Rome  in  1578.  Soon  after 
he  was  employed  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  as  his  nuncio  to  Maxi- 
milian, emperor  of  Germany,  and  he  resided  for  some  time  at  the 


imperial  court  in  Prague.  He  also  visited  the  duke  of  Bavaria 
and  other  catholic  princes  of  the  empire  on  his  way  from  Bohemia 
to  France.  In  France  he  found  a  powerful  patron  in  the  Cardinal 
de  Bourbon,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  who  made  him  suffragan  and 
vicar-general  of  his  diocese — an  office  which  he  continued  to  hold 
for  the  next  fourteen  years.  But  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  his 
life  were  not  yet  ended.  The  troubles  of  the  kingdom  forced  him 
at  the  end  of  that  time  to  seek  another  place  of  refuge  in 
Flanders,  where  he  was  received  with  great  distinction,  and  had 
reason  to  expect  the  archbishopric  of  Mechlin,  which  fell  vacant 
at  that  time.  But  his  health  rapidly  declined,  and  he  died  in 
Brussels  on  the  31st  of  May,  151)6,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  an  accomplished  writer,  as  well  as  an  able  man 
of  affairs.  Several  of  his  works  have  a  permanent  value  as  his- 
torical pieces,  and  are  useful  as  counterparts  to  the  narratives 
which  have  come  clown  to  us  from  writers  of  the  opposite  party. 
Such  are  his  "History  of  Scotland,"  before  mentioned:  his 
"  Defence  of  the  honour  of  Princess  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland ;" 
and  his  "  Negotiations"  at  the  court  of  England  as  Mary's  ambas- 
sador. The  Scottish  original  of  his  Latin  history  has  also  happily 
been  in  part  preserved,  and  was  edited  by  Thomas  Thomson, 
Esq.,  in  1830,  from  a  MS.  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Leven  and 
Melville.  It  has  high  value  "  as  a  specimen  of  fine  and  vigorous 
composition  in  his  native  language,  by  one  of  the  most  able  and 
accomplished  Scotchmen  of  the  sixteenth  century." — P.  L. 

LESLIE,  Alexander,  a  Scottish  general,  who  took  a  con- 
spicuous part  on  the  side  of  the  parliament  in  the  first  civil  war, 
was  the  son  of  Captain  George  Leslie  of  Balgonie.  Having  made 
choice  of  the  military  profession,  he  obtained  at  an  early  age  a 
captain's  commission  in  the  regiment  of  Lord  Vere,  who  was  then 
assisting  the  Dutch  in  their  memorable  contest  against  Spain. 
and  soon  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  his  valour  and  mili- 
tary skill.  He  afterwards  served  with  great  distinction  under 
Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  by  whom  he  was  ultimately 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  field-marshal.  His  successful  defence  of 
Stralsund  in  1628  against  a  powerful  army  of  imperialists  under 
the  celebrated  Count  Wallenstein,  gained  him  great  reputation  ; 
and  the  citizens  not  only  made  him  a  handsome  present,  but  had 
medals  struck  in  honour  of  their  deliverer.  In  1639,  when  the 
Scottish  covenanters  were  preparing  to  resist  by  force,  if  neces- 
sary, the  attempts  of  Charles*  I.  and  Land  to  compel  them  to 
submit  to  the  liturgy,  Leslie  returned  to  his  native  country  along 
with  a  number  of  his  brother  officers,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  army  which  was  raised  by  the  committee  of 
the  Scottish  Estates.  His  plans  were  sagaciously  formed  and 
promptly  executed.  Nearly  all  the  strongholds  of  the  country 
were  soon  in  possession  of  the  covenanters  ;  and  Charles,  finding 
himself  unable  to  resist  the  formidable  army  which  General 
Leslie  had  led  to  the  Borders,  was  fain  to  come  to  an  amicable 
agreement,  28th  June,  1639.  In  the  following  year,  however, 
the  covenanters  found  it  necessary  to  reassemble  their  forces. 
Leslie  once  more  assumed  the  chief  command,  and  marched  into 
England  at  the  head  of  a  well-equipped  army,  consisting  of 
twenty-three  thousand  infantry,  three  thousand  cavalry,  and  a 
train  of  artillery ;  defeated  the  royal  forces  who  opposed  his 
passage  of  the  Tyne  ;  and  took  possession  of  Newcastle  and  other 
important  towns  in  the  north  of  England.  These  successes 
led  to  the  treaty  of  Ripon,  and  a  compliance  on  the  part  of  the 
king  with  all  the  demands  of  the  Scottish  presbyterians.  In  the 
following  year,  1641,  Charles  visited  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of 
conciliating  the  covenanting  party,  and  created  General  Leslie 
Lord  Balgonie  and  Earl  of  Leven.  When  the  civil  war,  how- 
ever, broke  out,  and  the  Scots  resolved  to  send  assistance  to  the 
parliament,  the  earl  once  more  took  the  command  of  the  army. 
He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  and  was  driven 
out  of  the  field  by  Prince  Rupert,  though  David  Leslie  assisted 
in  retrieving  the  day.  On  the  termination  of  the  war  he  resigned 
his  command  on  account  of  his  great  age,  but  was  present  as  a 
volunteer  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Dunbar.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  surprised  by  one  of  Cromwell's  officers,  along  with 
a  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had  met  to  concert 
measures  for  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  and  was  thrown  into 
the  Tower.  He  regained  his  liberty  through  the  intercession  of 
Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  and  returned  to  Scotland  in  1654. 
He  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  in  1661. — J.  T. 

LESLIE,  Charles,  a  distinguished  theological  and  polemical 
writer,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  John  Leslie,  bishop  of  Clogher,  and 
was  born  in  Ireland.     From  the  royal  school  of  Enniskillen  he 
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entered  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  in  1CG4.  On  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1671,  he  went  to  London  to  prosecute  the  study  of  the 
law,  for  which  his  great  reasoning  powers  eminently  qualified 
him.  Notwithstanding  the  great  prospects  of  success  in  this 
profession,  he  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  law  and  took  holy  orders 
in  1G80,  and  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Connor 
in  Ireland  in  1G87.  Tyrrel,  a  Roman  catholic,  having  been 
made  bishop  of  Connor  by  James,  he  held  a  visitation  at  which 
he  gave  a  challenge  to  the  protestant  divines  to  discuss  the  two 
religions.  This  was  accepted  by  Leslie,  who  acquitted  himself 
with  great  ability.  The  victory  was  claimed  by  each  party.  A 
second  public  disputation  took  place,  which  issued  in  the  conver- 
sion of  a  Roman  catholic  gentleman.  Leslie  was  now  recognized 
as  the  champion  of  protestant  rights,  and  was  called  upon  to 
resist  the  appointment  of  a  Roman  catholic  sheriff  in  his  capacity 
of  justice  of  the  peace;  this  he  cfid  with  vigour  and  firmness,  and 
committed  the  sheriff  for  intrusion  and  contempt.  But  while 
Leslie  was  ever  ready  to  resist  illegal  proceedings,  he  never  with- 
drew his  allegiance  from  James  ;  and  accordingly,  refusing  in 
1G89  to  take  the  new  oaths,  he  was  deprived  of  his  ecclesiastical 
appointments,  and  retired  with  his  family  to  England.  Here 
he  wrote  his  answer  to  Archbishop  King's  State  of  the  Protest- 
ants in  Ireland  under  the  late  King  James'  Government,  in 
which  he  exhibits  his  strong  sympathy  and  zeal  for  that  monarch. 
As  a  theologian,  too,  he  was  not  idle,  writing  with  great  ability 
in  the  cause  of  Christianity  against  Jews,  Deists,  and  Socinians. 
A  tract,  entitled  "  The  Hereditary  right  of  the  Crown  of  England 
asserted,"  was  with  good  reason  attributed  to  him,  and  he  was 
in  consequence  forced  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  he  joined  the 
court  of  the  Pretender.  While  unchanging  in  his  allegiance  to  the 
Stewarts,  he  was  uncompromising  in  his  religious  principles,  and 
is  said  to  have  endeavoured  to  convert  his  master  to  the  pro- 
testant faith.  When  the  Pretender  withdrew  to  Italy  in  1715, 
Leslie  attended  him  thither.  Finding  all  his  efforts  for  the 
spiritual  or  temporal  advancement  of  his  master  unavailing,  he 
returned  to  England  in  1721,  and  was  allowed  to  retire  without 
molestation  to  Ireland,  where  he  died  in  1722  at  Glaslough  in  the 
county  of  Monaghan.  Besides  those  political  tracts  so  important 
in  their  day,  Leslie  has  left  some  works  of  great  and  permanent 
interest.  Amongst  these,  his  "Short  and  Easy  Method  with 
Deists,"  claims  a  pre-eminent  place,  and  is  still  the  best  book 
of  its  kind.  He  was  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect,  of  acute  under- 
standing, and  of  great  argumentative  powers,  "  a  reasoner,"  says 
Dr.  Johnson,  "  who  was  not  to  be  reasoned  against." — J.  F.  W. 
LESLIE,  Charles  Robert,  R.A.,  was  born  in  Clerkenwell, 
London,  of  American  parents,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1791; 
but  he  was  taken  in  1799  by  his  father  to  Philadelphia,  Ame- 
rica, and  was  there  apprenticed  to  a  bookseller.  In  1811 
Leslie  returned  to  England,  forsaking  the  ungenial  occupation 
of  a  bookseller  for  that  of  a  painter.  He  became  a  student  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  was  much  encouraged  and  instructed 
by  two  distinguished  American  painters  in  this  country — Ben- 
jamin West  the  president  of  the  Academy,  and  Washington 
Allston  an  associate.  Leslie  lived  in  the  same  house  with 
All  sti  n  in  Buckingham  Tlace,  Fitzroy  Square,  London;  and  Wot 
gave  him  employment  in  copying  some  of  his  pictures  for  him, 
for  patrons  in  America.  Leslie  commenced  his  career  as  a 
portrait  painter,  but  he  soon  fell  into  the  line  better  suited  to 
Idm,  that  of  the  higher  class  of  yenre  pictures  as  they  are  termed 
by  the  French,  that  is,  da  genre  has  as  distinguished  from 
BO- called  "high  art"  in  religion  and  history.  Leslie,  as  it  were, 
leapt  into  reputation ;  his  very  first  picture  of  any  importance 
made  him  famous — "Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  going  to  Church," 
in  the  Academy  exhibition  of  1819.  It  was  painted  for  Mr. 
Dunlop,  a  wealthy  American  merchant,  and  was  repeated  by 
the  painter  for  the  marquis  of  Lansdowne.  In  1821  he  exhibited 
his  "  May-day  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,"  and  in  that  year 
was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy.  In  182  1  he 
exhibited  the  well-known  picture  of  "  Saneho  Panza  and  the 
Duchess,"  painted  for  Lord  Egremont,  and  which  he  repeated 
with  slight  alterations  for  Mr.  Vernon.  This  fine  picture  is  now 
in  tin'  Vernon  collection  of  the  National  gallery  at  South  Ken- 
sington. In  1825  Leslie  became  a  full  member  of  the  Academy. 
These  fine  works  were  followed  by  many  other  remarkable  pic- 
tures, as  •'  Lady  Jane  Gray  prevailed  on  to  accept  the  Crown," 
in  1827;  "  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  and  the  Gipsies,-'  in  1829; 
"The  Dinner  at  Mr.  Page's  house,"  from  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  in  1831 ;  and  the  popular  pii  tare  of  "  Uncle  Toby  and 


the  Widow,"  also  in  1831,  and  now  in  the  Vernon  collection, 
National  gallery.  This  picture  was  afterwards  repeated  for  Mr. 
Sheepshanks  and  Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  and  thus  all  these  pictures  are 
the  property  of  the  nation,  two  of  them  being  in  the  National 
gallery.  In  1833  Leslie  was  persuaded  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment of  professor  of  drawing  at  the  Military  Academy  of  Wi  t 
Point,  New  York,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  friends.  Five 
months'  trial,  however,  of  the  duties  sufficiently  convinced  him 
that  the  position  was  utterly  unsuitable  to  his  tastes,  and  he  was 
glad  to  give  it  up  and  return  to  England,  to  the  delight  of  his 
friends  and  of  the  art -public,  who  looked  for  Leslie's  pictureson  the 
walls  of  the  Academy  as  an  annual  treat.  The  most  remarkable 
pictures  of  this  period  were  "A  Scene  in  Page's  house,"  repre- 
senting the  characters  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  in  1838, 
now  in  the  Sheepshanks  gallery  ;  the  "  Saneho  Panza  and  the 
Duchess,"  in  the  National  gallery,  1814 ;  "  Catherine  and 
Capucius,"  from  Henry  VIII.,  in  1850;  "Falstaff  personating 
the  King,"  in  1851;  and  "The  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  in  1854. 
Leslie  was  elected  professor  of  painting  at  the  Academy  in  1848, 
but  gave  up  the  appointment  in  1851,  on  account  of  ill  health. 
He  published  his  lectures  in  1858,  as  a  "  Handbook  for  Young 
Painters."  Ten  years  before  he  had  published  a  life  of  Con- 
stable, and  at  his  death,  May  5th,  1859,  he  left  an  unfinished 
memoir  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  In  1860  appeared  "Auto- 
biographical Recollections,"  by  the  late  C.  R.  Leslie,  \\.  A.,  2  vols. 
8vo,  edited  by  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  but  which  contains  very  little 
about  Leslie  or  his  works.  His  pictures  are  distinguished  for 
admirable  points  of  character,  but  are  generally  condemned  for 
their  peculiarity  of  colouring.  Leslie  objected  to  glazing,  yet 
some  of  his  effects  are  very  brilliant  notwithstanding  a  certain 
opacity  on  a  near  inspection. — R.  N.  W. 

LESLIE,  David,  a  Scottish  general,  who  took  an  important 
part  in  the  great  civil  war,  was  the  fifth  son  of  Patrick  Leslie, 
commendator  of  Lindores,  by  his  wife  Jean,  daughter  of  Robert 
Stewart,  earl  of  Orkney.  At  an  early  age  he  entered,  with 
many  of  his  countrymen,  the  service  of  Gustavus,  and  fought 
the  battles  of  protestantism  in  Germany  under  that  renowni  1 
leader.  He  returned  home  about  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  war,  and  was  appointed  major-general  in  the  army  which 
was  sent  into  England  under  General  Alexander  Leslie  to  the 
assistance  of  the  parliament  in  January,  1644.  They  joined 
the  parliamentary  forces  in  the  siege  of  York,  which  was  raised, 
June  30,  by  Prince  Rupert.  At  the  battle  i  f  Marston  Moor, 
which  was  fought  on  the  22nd  July  following  David  Leslie 
commanded  the  Scottish  cavalry  on  the  left  under  Cromwell, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  the  decisive  victory  gained  by  the 
parliamentary  army.  Meanwhile.  Montrose  had  in  six  succes- 
sive victories  completely  destroyed  the  covenanting  forces  in 
Scotland,  and  held  the  whole  kingdom  entirely  at  his  disposal. 
In  this  emergency  David  Leslie  was  recalled  with  all  the  Scottish 
cavalrv  to  the  assistance  of  the  Estates ;  and  by  a  rapid  and 
masterly  movement  surprised  and  defeated  the  royalists  at 
Philiphaugh,  near  Selkirk. — (See  Montrose.)  After  securing 
the  internal  peace  of  Scotland  by  the  complete  suppression  of 
the  rovalist  partv,  Leslie  rejoined  the  army  in  England  under 
Lord  Leven,  and  assisted  in  the  siege  of  Newcastle.  On  the 
surrender  of  Charles  the  Scottish  forces  returned  home,  and 
General  Leslie  was  employed  in  the  reduction  of  the  strongholds 
held  by  the  Gordons  in  the  north,  and  by  Alaster  M'Coll  and 
his  father,  Colkitto,  in  Kintvre  and  Isla — a  service  which  he 
performed  with  great  severity.  The  garrison  of  Dunaverty, 
consisting  of  three  hundred  Highlanders  and  Irish,  he  put  to 
the  sword;  and  Colkitto,  who  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  castle 
of  Dunavev,  was  given  up  to  the  Campbells,  by  whom  he  was 
hanged.  General  Leslie  was  offered,  but  refused,  the  command 
o°  the  army  which  the  Scottish  Estates  sent  in  1648  into  Eng- 
land, to  rescue  King  Charles  from  the  republicans.  But  on  the 
resignation  of  the  earl  of  Leven  he  accepted  the  command  of  the 
forces  raised  on  behalf  of  Charles  II..  and  by  his  masterly  tactics 
completely  foiled  Cromwell,  and  at  last  shut  him  up  in  Dunbar. 
But  the  "rash  and  ignorant  importunity  of  the  committee  of 
Estates  induced  Leslie  to  quit  his  commanding  position  on  the 
Doonhill  and  to  risk  a  battle,  in  which  he  was  signally  defeated, 
3rd  September,  1650.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Wor- 
cester, 3rd  September,  1651,  and  was  taken  prisoner  in  his 
retreat  through  Yorkshire  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  where 
he  remained  till  the  Restoration.  As  a  reward  for  hi- 
services  and  sufferings  in  the  royal  cause,  he  was  raised  to  the 


peerage  by  the  title  of  Lord  Newark,  31st  August,  1661,  and 
obtained  a  pension  of  £M0  a  year.  His  death  occurred  in 
the  year  1682.— J.  T.  #  , 

1  ESLIE  Sib  John,  a  Scottish  physicist,  was  born  at  Largo 
in  Fifesbire,  on  the  16th  of  April,  176(3,  and  died  at  Ooates,  near 
Largo,  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1832.  He  received  from  his 
brother  Alexander  his  early  instruction  in  mathematics;  and  on 
the  ability  which  he  showed  becoming  known  to  Robison  and 
.stewait,  he  was  induced  by  them  to  prosecute  his  scientific 
studies  at  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  continued  for 
.six  years,  and  then  attended  the  university  of  Edinburgh  for 
three  years.  He  afterwards  obtained  a  series  of  engagements  as 
a  travelling  tutor,  and  in  that  capacity  visited  various  parts  of 
Europe  and  America.  About  1790  he  wrote  a  translation  of 
Buffon's  Natural  History  of  Birds,  which  proved  very  successful. 
In  1805  he  w^as  elected  by  the  town  council  of  Edinburgh  to  the 
professorship  of  mathematics  in  its  university,  notwithstanding 
a  strong  opposition  that  was  raised  to  his  appointment,  on  the 
ground  of  the  supposed  heretical  tendency  of  certain  metaphy- 
sical principles  which  he  had  avowed  respecting  the  relation 
between  cause  and  effect.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Thomas 
Brown  published,  with  a  view  to  the  defence  of  Leslie,  his  well- 
known  essay  on  Causation.  In  1819  he  succeeded  Playfair  as 
professor  ui' natural  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
which  appointment  he  held  until  his  death.  He  was  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh.  He  laboured 
assiduously  for  the  advancement  of  experimental  physics  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  life.  His  most  important  researches 
were  those  on  the  properties  of  heat,  whose  results  were  pub- 
lished in  his  "  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Propagation  of  Heat,"  London,  1801;  in  a  subsequent  work  on 
the  relations  of  heat  to  air  and  moisture ;  and  in  some  papers  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  in 
scientific  journals.  For  the  inquiry  described  in  the  first  work 
cited,  he  was  awarded  the  Rumford  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  in  1804.  In  the  course  of  that  inquiry,  he  discovered  the 
influence  of  the  surfaces  of  bodies  upon  their  powers  of  radiating 
and  absorbing  heat,  and  the  law  of  the  relation  between  the 
direction  in  which  heat  is  radiated  from  a  surface,  and  the 
intensity  of  the  heat  so  radiated;  in  short,  he  reduced  the  proper- 
ties of  radiant  heat  for  the  first  time  to  a  science.  He  invented 
the  differential  air  thermometer,  the  most  delicate  instrument 
for  measuring  minute  differences  of  temperature  which  existed 
previous  to  the  invention  of  the  thermomultiplier  (which  mea- 
sures such  differences  by  means  of  the  currents  of  electricity 
that  they  produce).  He  was  a  strong  advocate  for  the  doctrine 
that  heat  is  a  condition,  or  force,  and  probably  a  kind  of  motion, 
not  a  substance ;  a  doctrine  which  has  been  held  from  remote 
antiquity  by  a  few  of  the  leading  minds  amongst  natural 
philosophers,  such  as  Aristotle,  Galileo,  Bacon,  Boyle,  Newton, 
Davy,  and  Young,  but  whose  general  acceptance  by  scientific  men 
is  of  very  recent  date.  One  of  Leslie's  most  interesting  works 
was  a  dissertation  on  the  progress  of  mathematical  and  physical 
science,  being  one  of  a  series  of  dissertations  on  the  history  of 
science  prefixed  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. — W.  J.  M.  R. 

LESSING,  Gottiiold  Ephraim,  was  born  January  22, 
1729,  at  Kainenz  in  Upper  Lusatia,  of  which  his  grandfather 
was  then  burgomaster.  Among  his  ancestors,  all  of  whom  for 
several  generations  were  distinguished  for  learning,  was  Clemens 
Lessing  of  Chemnitz,  who  signed  in  1580  the  Formula  Concor- 
diae.  His  father  Johann  Gottfried,  author  of  Vindiciaj  Reforma- 
tionis  Lutheri,  &c,  studied  at  Wittenberg  and  became  catechist, 
then  deacon,  and  ultimately  minister  of  his  native  town.  He 
married  in  1725  the  eldest  daughter  of  Feller,  his  predecessor, 
who  bore  him  ten  sons  and  two  daughters.  Gotthold  Ephraim 
as  the  eldest  surviving  child,  was  in  his  youth,  according  to  the 
traditional  custom  of  the  family,  dedicated  to  the  ministry.  He 
was  sent  first  to  the  grammar-school  of  his  native  place,  and 
subsequently,  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twelve,  to  the 
Fiirstenschule  at  .Meissen.  Here  he  not  only  eclipsed  all  his 
compeers  in  the  business  of  the  school,  but  read  and  imitated 
in  German  verse  Plautus,  Terence,  and  Anacreon ;  translated 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  books  of  Euclid ;  collected  data 
for  a  history  of  mathematics,  and  wrote  the  outlines  of  one  of 
his  plays,  "  J  >er  junge  Gelehrte."  On  leaving  the  Fiirstenschule 
which  he  did  in  1715,  a  year  before  the  expiry  of  the  usual 
period  of  residence,  he  delivered  a  valedictory  oration  "De  Mathe- 
matica  Barbarorum."     In  the  autumn  of  1746  he  was  sent  by 


his  parents  to  Leipsic,  to  be  trained  for  the  ministry.  After 
the  first  two  or  three  months  of  his  residence  at  the  university, 
however,  he  seems  to  have  abandoned  altogether  the  lectures 
of  the  theological  professors,  and  to  have  spent  his  time  in  fenc- 
ing, dancing,  vaulting,  polite  conversation,  and  reading  plays. 
(  lnistlol)  Mylius,  a  clever  and  accomplished,  but  somewhat 
disreputable  person,  was  his  principal  associate,  in  company  with 
whom  he  attended  the  philosophical  courses  of  Kaestner,  Ernest, 
and  Christ,  and  by  whose  advice  he  was  persuaded  to  renew  his 
acquaintance  with  mathematics  with  a  view  to  the  prosecution 
of  physical  inquiries.  In  the  two  periodicals  which  Mylius 
successively  commenced  in  the  years  1746-48,  Lessing  contri- 
buted some  lyrical  pieces,  epigrams,  and  "Damon"  a  comedy. 
In  the  latter  year  his  comedy,  "  The  Young  Scholar,"  was  pro- 
duced on  the  stage  at  Leipsic,  with  which  event  originated  his 
intimacy  with  such  celebrities  as  Koch  the  actor,  and  Weisse  the 
dramatist.  After  Easter  of  this  year,  having  returned  from  a 
visit  to  his  parents,  he  resolved  to  follow  Mylius  who  had  gone 
to  Berlin.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  beginning  of  1749  that 
he  reached  the  capital  of  Prussia ;  for  having  fallen  ill  on  the 
journey  at  Wittenberg,  he  had  there  entered  the  university  as 
a  student  of  medicine,  and  remained  some  months.  During  the, 
earlier  part  of  his  residence  in  Berlin  he  learned  Spanish, 
finished  some  of  his  plays,  commenced  his  essay  on  the  panto- 
mimes of  the  ancients,  and  edited  in  conjunction  with  Mylius 
the  Beitriige  zur  Historie  und  Aujiiahme  ties  Theaters.  In 
1751  he  commenced  to  contribute  a  series  of  learned  articles  to 
the  Die  vossische  Zeititng,  and  in  the  same  year  published  his 
minor  poems  under  the  title  of  "  Kleinigkeiten."  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  commenced  to  prepare  for  the  press  a  collection  of  his 
works,  in  six  parts,  which  was  published  at  Berlin,  1753-55. 
From  the  last-mentioned  place  dates  his  acquaintance  with 
Moses  Mendelssohn  and  with  Nicolai.  In  conjunction  with  the 
former  he  produced  a  work  on  the  ethical  characteristics  of  Pope 
the  poet ;  and  with  both  he  corresponded  on  the  subject  of 
classical  tragedy.  In  October,  1755,  Lessing  returned  to  Leipsic 
Six  months  of  the  following  year  he  spent  in  travelling  in 
company  with  a  wealthy  merchant,  and  in  1757  again  went  to 
Berlin,  this  time  to  enjoy  the  society  of  his  new  friend  Kleist. 
In  1759  he  published  his  "  Fables,"  "  Essay  on  Fables,"  and 
"Philotas,"  a  tragedy.  The  "Life  of  Sophocles,"  and  the  trans- 
lation of  Diderot's  Theatre  followed  in  1760,  at  the  end  of 
which  year  Lessing  became  secretary  to  General  Tauenzien, 
governor  of  Breslau.  Here  he  read  Spinoza  and  the  fathers  of 
the  church,  and  wrote  the  first  part  of  his  "Laokoon,"  which  he 
published  in  1766.  In  17G7  he  wrote  his  play,  "Minna  von 
Barnhelm,"  which  was  published  four  years  later.  After  another 
brief  residence  in  Berlin,  Lessing  accepted  an  invitation  to  Ham- 
burg to  arrange  the  affairs  of  an  association  recently  formed  in 
that  city,  for  the  improvement  of  the  drama.  The  task  was 
impracticable,  and  the  unlucky  poet-manager  for  a  time  took 
refuge  in  the  business  of  bookselling  and  printing.  But  neither 
did  this  succeed,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Rome 
as  a  literary  adventurer,  when  he  fortunately  received  the 
appointment  of  ducal  librarian  at  Wolfenbiittel.  In  1772  he 
finished  his  famous  tragedy,  "Emilia  Galotti,"  and  in  the 
following  year  he  commenced  to  edit  the  "  Contributions  to 
Literature  from  the  Ducal  Library  at  Wolfenbiittel."  A  much 
more  famous  production,  however,  was  the  work  of  H.  S.  Reini- 
arus — Fragmente  des  Wolfenbiittel  schen  Ungenannten — which 
Lessing  published,  and  by  the  publication  of  which  he  incurred 
the  wrath  of  a  numerous  body  of  theologians,  of  whom  the  most 
vehement  and  persistent  was  Johann  Melchior  Gotze  of  Ham- 
burg. To  Gotze's  strictures  upon  the  work  and  the  editor  of 
Reimarus,  Lessing  replied  in  his  "  Anti-Gotze,"  1779  ;  "  Nathau 
der  Weiss,"  1779  ;  and  "  Erziehung  des  Menschen  geschlechts," 
1780.  Lessing,  throughout  his  career,  suffered  from  the  pres- 
sure of  debt,  the  result  of  incorrigible  habits  of  improvidence. 
For  one  brief  period  only  his  life  was  one  of  sunshine.  He 
married  the  widow  of  a  Hamburg  merchant  in  October,  1776,  and 
till  her  death,  which  unhappily  took  place  at  the  commencement 
of  1778,  he  enjoyed  unwonted  felicity  in  his  domestic  relations. 
A  long  period  of  ill  health  followed,  aggravated  by  the  rancour 
of  his  theological  assailants,  and  then  came  the  end.  Lessing 
died  suddenly  at  Brunswick,  15th  February,  1781.  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  bears  the  title  "G.  E.  Lessing's  siimmtliche 
Schriften  herausgegeben  von  Karl  Lachmann  aufs  Neue  durch- 
gesehen  und  vermehrt  von  Wendelin  von  Maltzahn,"  12  Bande, 
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Leipsic,  1857.  A  brazen  statue  of  Lessing  has  been  erected  at 
Brunswick  by  the  celebrated  sculptor  Rietsche.  Another  statue 
in  memory  of  him,  forming  a  group  with  those  of  Giithe  and 
Schiller,  is  just  now  about  to  be  raised  at  Berlin.  A  smaller 
monument  to  his  memory  stands  in  the  entrance-hall  of  the 
library  at  Wolfenbiittel.  A  novel,  entitled  "  The  Uncle's  Portrait," 
by  Caroline  Lessing,  daughter-in-law  of  Gottlob  Samuel,  the 
poet's  brother,  contains  interesting  biographical  matter. — F.  B. 

L'ESTRANGE,  Sir  Roger,  Knight,  author  and  translator, 
one  of  the  founders  of  British  journalism,  was  born  at  Hunstan- 
ton hall,  Norfolk,  on  the  17th  of  December,  1616.  Like  his 
father,  Sir  Hammond  L'Estrange,  who  suffered  in  his  estates 
for  his  attachment  to  Charles  I.,  Roger  was  a  zealous  royalist. 
He  had  accompanied  King  Charles  in  the  Scottish  expedition 
of  1639,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  England  he 
worked  and  plotted  for  his  sovereign.  Betrayed  while  endea- 
vouring to  recover  Lynn  in  Norfolk  for  the  king,  he  was  con- 
demned to  death  and  thrown  into  Newgate,  where  he  remained 
for  four  years.  He  escaped  in  1648,  and  after  an  abortive 
attempt  at  insurrection  made  his  way  to  the  continent.  Return- 
ing to  England  after  the  dismissal  of  the  Rump  he  gained 
.  access  to  the  Protector,  with  whom  he  seems  to  have  had  an 
interesting  conversation,  and  he  was  allowed  to  go  at  large. 
At  the  Restoration  L'Estrange  was  among  the  neglected,  and 
his  alleged  relations  with  Cromwell  were  made  a  matter  of 
reproach  by  some  of  the  royalists.  Roger  was  not  a  man  to 
submit  either  to  neglect  or  reproach.  He  bestirred  himself 
vigorously  in  pamphlets,  apologetic  and  denunciatory.  The 
result  was  that,  in  1663,  he  succeeded  Sir  John  Birkenhead  as 
licenser  of  the  press,  a  post  of  some  profit,  and  which  he  con- 
tinued to  occupy  up  to  the  revolution  of  1688.  Apparently  one 
of  the  first  fruits  of  L'Estrange's  promotion  was  his  publication 
of  the  "  Observals  and  Proposals  in  order  to  the  Regulation 
of  the  Press" — a  piece  curious  not  only  for  its  truculent  denun- 
ciation of  "  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing,"  but  for  the 
insight  which  it  affords  into  the  state  of  the  printing  trade  in 
the  metropolis  in  the  early  years  of  the  Restoration.  Roger 
became  now  a  busy  man.  In  1663  the  former  organs  of  the 
government,  the  Parliamentary  Intelligencer  and  Mercurius 
Pullicus,  were  superseded  by  two  journals  which  he  started,  the 
one  the  Intelligencer  (No.  i.,  31st  August),  the  other  the  News 
(No.  i.,  September  3).  Both  gave  items  of  intelligence  without 
comment,  and  L'Estrange  continued  to  publish  them  till  the 
January  of  1665,  when  they  in  their  turn  were  superseded  by  the 
London  Gazette.  In  1681  he  started,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  court,  his  well-known  paper,  the  Observator,  consisting  of 
comment  without  news — and  comment,  too,  rather  ingeniously 
conveyed  in  dialogue,  a  form  which,  in  the  infancy  of  the  leading- 
article,  insured  a  certain  vivacity  in  the  treatment.  L'Estrange 
showed  some  courage  in  his  ridicule  of  the  Popish  plot,  but 
more  brutality  in  his  coarse  exultation  over  the  fate  of  the 
martyrs  of  freedom,  civil  and  religious.  On  the  accession  of 
James,  L'Estrange's  opposition  to  Oates  and  the  exclusionists 
was  rewarded  by  knighthood.  In  the  same  year  he  entered  the 
house  of  commons  as  member  for  Winchester,  and  was  prominent 
in  the  consultations  of  the  parliamentary  tories.  It  says  some- 
thing for  his  integrity  that,  two  years  afterwards,  he  dropped 
the  Observator,  not  being  able  to  support  the  policy  of  the  king 
in  its  latest  development.  At  the  Revolution  he  was  dismissed 
from  his  office  of  licenser,  and  his  last  appearance  in  public 
seems  to  have  been  in  1696,  when  the  octogenarian  was  appre- 
hended on  suspicion  of  being  privy  to  the  conspiracy  against  the 
life  of  William  III.  "  Lying  Strange  Roger"  is  said  to  have 
been  an  anagram  made  upon  his  name  by  William's  consort, 
Queen  Mary.  He  died  on  the  verge  of  eighty-eight  in  September, 
1701.  Besides  journalizing  and  pamphleteering,  he  translated 
Josephus,  JEsop's  Fables,  the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  Seneca's 
Morals,  and  Quevedo's  Visions.  Lord  Macaulay  speaks  of  him 
justly  as  "  a  nature  at  once  ferocious  and  ignoble."  But  the 
praise  of  consistency  cannot  be  denied  him,  and  in  this  respect 
he  is  much  the  superior  of  other  earlier  journalists,  such  as 
Marchmont  Needham.  His  intellect  was  not  without  keenness, 
and  his  style  though  coarse  was  vigorous. — F.  E. 

LESUEUR,  Jean  Francois,  a  musician  related  to  the 
ancient  family  of  the  Counts  de  Ponthieu,  was  born  January  15, 
1763,  at  Drucat-Plessiel,  near  Abbeville,  at  which  latter  town 
the  inhabitants  have  erected  a  monument  to  him ;  he  died  at 
Paris,  in  October,  1837.     He  sang  as  a  boy  in  the  choir  of 
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Amiens  cathedral,  and  subsequently  became  a  student  at  the 
college  of  that  town.  He  was  engaged  as  music-master  suc- 
cessively at  Se'ez  cathedral,  at  the  church  of  the  Innocents  in 
Paris,  at  Dijon  cathedral,  at  Mans,  and  at  Tours.  In  1784  he 
returned  to  Paris,  when  he  produced  some  successful  composi- 
tions at  the  Concerts  Spirituels,  and  obtained  the  principal  musi- 
cal appointment  at  the  church  of  the  Innocents.  The  mastership 
of  Notre  Dame  was  competed  for  in  1786,  and  Lesueur  gained 
it  with  great  honour.  The  rale  of  the  cathedral  required  that  this 
post  should  be  filled  by  an  ecclesiastic,  and  he  therefore  wore  the 
dress  and  bore  the  title  of  abbe\  but  he  never  formally  entered 
holy  orders.  His  views  of  church  music  were,  to  render  it  a 
medium  for  exciting  the  passions  by  the  dramatic  expression  of 
the  words ;  and  towards  the  carrying  out  of  this  idea,  he  prevailed 
on  the  archbishop  and  the  chapter  to  admit  of  the  engagement 
of  a  grand  orchestra  in  the  cathedral  service.  This  application 
of  music  to  the  sacred  offices  has  been  popularized,  nay,  hallowed, 
by  the  labours  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Cherubim,  and  Beethoven,  who 
have  produced  works  for  the  church,  which  are  so  pre-emment 
in  art,  that  they  have  overpowered  canonical  prejudices  against 
the  purpose  they  embody.  Lesueur,  however,  was  an  innovator, 
and  his  treatment  of  the  subject  was  violently  attacked,  as  being 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  prayer  in  which  divine  service  should  be 
solemnized.  He  justified  his  views,  and  defended  his  exercise  of 
them,  in  two  pamphlets  ;  but  general  opinion  against  him  was 
so  strong,  that  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  reduced  the  instru- 
mental accompaniments  to  what  they  had  been  before  Lesueur's 
appointment,  and  made  his  composition  of  the  opera  of  "  Tele- 
maque"  (which  was  not  then  performed)  a  pretext  for  declaring 
him  unfit  for  the  direction  of  church  music.  He  consequently 
resigned  his  appointment  in  1788,  and  went  to  reside  with 
a  friend  in  the  country.  Upon  the  death  of  this  patron,  in 
1792,  Lesueur  returned  to  Paris  with  the  compositions  he  had 
produced  during  his  retirement;  and  in  1793  he  made  his  first 
public  essay  as  a  dramatic  composer,  in  an  opera  called  "  La 
Caverne,"  at  the  Opera  Comique.  In  1794  he  brought  out 
"  Paul  et  Virginie"  at  the  same  theatre,  as  also  in  1 796,  "  Tele- 
maque,"  which,  though  written  eight  years  before,  was  now  first 
represented.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Conservatoire  in  1795, 
Lesueur  was  associated  with  Me'hul,  Langle,  Gossec,  and  Catel, 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  course  of  instruction  to  be  adopted  in 
that  institution.  In  1802  Lesueur  had  two  operas  on  the  list 
of  works  accepted  for  production  at  the  Academie,  the  com- 
position of  which,  however,  was  not  completed.  Catel's  opera 
of  Semiramis  was  consequently  chosen  for  performance,  which 
Lesueur  regarded  as  an  act  of  injustice  to  himself.  He  accord- 
ingly published  a  pamphlet  complaining  of  the  preference  shown 
to  Catel,  in  which  he  made  a  violent  attack  upon  all  the  pro- 
fessors engaged  in  the  Conservatoire,  of  whom  Catel  was  one. 
This  opened  a  public  discussion,  the  result  of  which  was,  that 
Lesueur  was  compelled  to  resign  his  lucrative  appointment  in 
the  Conservatoire,  and  he  was  reduced  thus  to  a  state  of  indi- 
gence. He  was  relieved  from  this  position  on  the  retirement  of 
his  friend  Paisiello  from  the  office  of  maitre  de  chapel  to  the 
first  consul,  in  1804,  upon  whose  recommendation  Lesueur  wa 
engaged  as  his  successor.  His  new  appointment  secured  him 
not  only  money,  but  influence ;  and  accordingly  his  opera  of  "  Les 
Bardes" — one  of  those  respecting  which  his  dispute  had  arisen 
— was  produced  at  the  Academie  in  July,  1804,  with  great 
splendour,  and  with  remarkable  success.  He  wrote  the  mass 
for  the  coronation  of  the  emperor,  and  several  other  pieces  of 
church  music,  in  which  he  adhered  to  his  views  of  this  class  of 
composition;  and  in  1809  he  brought  out  his  last  opera,  "La 
Mort  d'Adam,"  which  had  been  set  aside  with  "  Les  Bardes" 
in  1802.  Lesueur  also  wrote  for  the  stage  two  occasional 
triumphal  pieces,  which  well  supplied  the  requirement  of  the 
moment,  and  three  operas  which  were  never  produced.  On 
the  Bourbon  restoration  in  1814,  he  was  appointed,  together 
with  Cherubini  and  Martini,  superintendent  of  the  music  and 
composer  to  the  king's  chapel,  and  he  held  this  office  until  the 
revolution  of  1830.  On  the  reorganization  of  the  Conservatoire 
in  1817,  he  was  restored  to  his  original  professorship.  The  works 
he  subsequently  produced  in  public  were  all  for  the  church  ;  the 
last  of  these  that  was  printed  being  a  mass,  which  appear  d 
in  1831.  He  was  elected  in  1813  to  the  musical  membership 
of  the  Institute,  was  created  a  member  of  the  legion  of  honour 
by  Napoleon,  and  received  countless  honorary  distinctions  from 
important  musical  societies  in  and  out  of  France. — G.  A.  M. 
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LETRONNF  .Ii.an  A.ntoim:,  an  eminent  French  archaeo- 
logist and  critic,  born  at  Pari,,  2nd  January,  1787;  died  there 
on  the  14th  December,  1848.  His  father,  an  artist  procured  Ins 
admission  to  the  studio  of  the  painter  David ;  and  while  there 
he  made  "ood  use  of  his  time,  assiduously  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  Latin  and  Greek,  as  well  as  of  painting.  His  critical  faculties 
were  soon  developed,  and  his  practice  was  to  purchase  one  of  the 
worst  editions  of  the  classics— to  go  through  it,  marking  his 
corrections,  then  to  compare  his  corrections  with  the  readings  of 
the  best  editions.  In  this  way  he  gained  facility,  and  produced 
some  useful  works  when  he  came  to  apply  his  sagacity  to  the 
received  editions  of  Plutarch,  Thucydides,  Pausanias,  &c.  In 
1815  lie  was  chosen  by  the  government  to  complete  the  transla- 
tion of  Strabo  commenced  by  La  Porte  Du  Theil.  He  was  in 
favour  both  with  the  Academy  and  the  government;  and  in 
1  s  1  ;i  was  appointed  inspector-general  of  the  university  ;  and  in 
1831  professor  of  history  in  the  college  of  France.  In  1840 
he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  archives  of  the  kingdom.  A 
large  number  of  literary  and  honorary  distinctions  fell  to  his 
share.  His  researches  on  the  chronology  of  Egypt  exploded  the 
vague  speculations  of  those  who  had  foundin  Egyptian  monu- 
ments an  evidence  of  extremely  remote  periods.  His  published 
works  are — on  the  topography  of  Syracuse;  on  the  early  Irish 
work,  De  Mensura  orbis  Terra;  on  the  history  of  Egypt;  on 
the  Memnon  statue  ;  on  the  sculptured  zodiacs,  &c. — P.  E.  D. 

LETTSOM,  John  Coakley,  an  eminent  physician,  born  in 
1744,  in  the  island  of  Littlevan-dyke,  nearTortola,  West  Indies. 
His  father's  family  originated  from  the  village  of  Ledsom  in 
Cheshire,  whilst  by  his  mother  he  was  descended  from  Sir  Cajsar 
Coakley,  an  Irish  baronet.  At  the  age  of  six  he  was  sent  to 
England  and  placed  under  the  care  of  a  celebrated  preacher  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  Subsequently  he  was  apprenticed  to 
Dr.  Sutcliff.  When  his  time  was  out,  John  Lettsom  entered 
St.  Thomas'  hospital  as  dresser,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
by  that  diligence  and  steady  conduct  which  were  ever  his  great 
characteristics.  After  two  years  passed  at  the  hospital,  he 
returned  to  his  native  isle,  and  took  possession  of  the  small 
property  left  him  by  his  father,  immediately  emancipating  the 
negro  slaves  belonging  to  it.  He  settled  at  Tortola  as  a  medical 
man,  and  was  soon  in  extensive  practice.  This  success  encour- 
aged him  to  visit  the  great  European  schools  of  Paris,  Edinburgh, 
and  Leyden,  at  which  last  university  he  took  his  degree  of  M.D. 
After  making  this  circuit  he  returned  again  to  London,  and 
through  the  interest  of  Dr.  Fothergill,  his  old  Quaker  preceptor, 
gut  into  good  practice.  He  was  admitted  licentiate  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  in  1769,  and  in  1770  was  elected  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society.  In  the  following  year  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Linnsean  Society.  Medicine  and  botany  have  been  par- 
ticularly indebted  to  his  researches.  ■  With  schemes  of  benevo- 
lence he  was  much  occupied ;  the  General,  Finsbury,  and  Surrey 
dispensaries,  all  owe  their  origin  to  him ;  also  the  sea-bathing 
infirmary  near  Margate.  He  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence 
with  the  most  eminent  literati  in  Europe,  and  was  highly  esteemed 
for  his  great  learning  and  sound  judgment.  He  belonged  to  no 
less  than  sixteen  universities.  That  he  was  not  without  a  sense 
of  the  humorous  is  evinced  by  the  following  epitaph,  which  he 
wrote  for  his  own  tombstone — 

"  When  people  's  ill,  they  comes  to  I ; 
I  physics,  bleeds,  and  sweats  'em. 
Sometimes  they  live,  sometimes  they  die  ; 
"What's  that  "to  1?     J.  Lettsom  (lets 'em). 

Dr.  Lettsom  died  in  London,  November  1,  1815.  His  principal 
works  are — "  Reflections  on  the  General  Treatment  and  Cure 
of  Fevers,"  8vo,  1772  ;  "  The  Natural  History  of  the  Tea-tree, 
with  observations  on  the  medical  qualities  of  Tea,  and  effects  of 
Tea  Drinking,"  4to,  1772;  ''Medical  Memoirs  of  the  General 
Dispensary  in  London,"  8vo,  1774;  "Improvement  of  Medicine 
in  London  on  the  Basis  of  Public  Good,"  8vo,  1775  ;  "  History 
of  the  Origin  of  Medicine,  and  of  the  State  of  Physic  prior  to 
the  Trojan  War,"  an  oration,  4to,  1778  ;  "  Hints  to  Promote 
Beneficence,  Temperance,  and  Medical  Science,"  3  vols.  8vo; 
an  edition  of  the  Works  of  J.  Fothergill,  M.D.,  in  3  vols.  8vo; 
a  Life  of  Dr.  Fothergill,  8vo ;  "  The  Naturalists'  and  Travellers' 
Companion,"  8vo. — M.  G.  S. 

LEUCHTENBEKG.     See  Beauiiaknois. 

LEUNCLAVIUS,  Joiiaxn,  a  celebrated  German  scholar,  was 
born  at  Amelbeuern  in  Westphalia  in  1533.  His  real  name  was 
Luweuclau,  but  he  is  better  known  under  its  Latinized  form. 


He  travelled  in  almost  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  acquired  the 
Turkish  language,  and  gathered  most  valuable  materials  for  a 
history  of  the  Turks.  The  results  of  his  researches  were  pub- 
lished in  his  "  Musulmanica3  Historise  libri  xvih.,"  Frankfort, 
1595;  his  "Annales  Sultanorum  Othomanidorum,"  1596;  and 
his  "  Pandectaj  Historia;  Turcica?,"  by  which  works  a  more  solid 
knowledge  of  Turkish  history  was  first  introduced  into  western 
Europe.  Leunclavius  was  besides  an  excellent  Greek  and  Latin 
scholar,  and  was  not  less  conversant  with  the  law  of  nations. 
The  better  part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  the  service  of  various 
courts,  especially  that  of  Savoy.  He  was  nominated  to  the  chair 
of  Greek  at  Heidelberg,  but  seems  never  to  have  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  this  office.  He  died  at  Vienna  in  1593.  His 
morals,  no  less  than  his  works,  have  met  with  severe  censure. 
The  latter,  however,  received  unqualified  praise  from  other  and 
perhaps  more  competent  critics.  Thus  Huet  says  with  regard 
to  Leunclavius'  translation  of  Xenophon,  "  that  he  omits  or  per- 
verts nothing ;  his  Latin  answering  to  the  Greek  word  for  word, 
and  preserving  the  construction  and  arrangement ;  so  that  we 
find  the  original  author  complete,  yet  with  a  purity  of  idiom  and 
a  free  and  natural  air  not  often  met  with."  Besides  Xenophon, 
Leunclavius  translated  several  of  the  later  Greek  authors  (Zosi- 
mus,  Procopius,  Dio  Cassius),  and  edited  and  commented  on 
some  of  the  fathers. — K.  E. 

LEUPOLD,  Jacob,  a  German  mechanician,  and  the  first 
known  inventor  of  the  non-condensing  or  high-pressure  steam- 
engine,  was  born  at  Planitz,  near  Zwickau,  on  the  25th  of  July, 
1674,  and  died  at  Leipsic  on  the  12th  of  January,  1727.  Ha 
was  at  first  bred  to  the  occupation  of  a  turner  and  cabinetmaker; 
then  studied  for  a  time  at  Jena  and  Wittenberg,  with  a  view  to 
the  ecclesiastical  profession ;  and  finally  established  himself  at 
Leipsic  as  a  mechanician,  and  maker  of  mathematical  and 
physical  instruments.  He  became  celebrated  for  his  skill  in  the 
science  and  practice  of  mechanics,  and  was  appointed  by  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  in  1725,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Mines. 
He  was  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy.  He 
wrote  various  treatises  on  machinery  and  on  mechanical  ques- 
tions, of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  his  "Theatrum  Machin- 
arum  Generale,"  in  9  vols,  folio,  Leipsic,  1723-27  and  1739, 
with  a  supplementary  volume  and  index,  by  J.  E.  Scheffler, 
1741.  This  work  is  a  general  treatise  on  mechanics,  on 
machinery,  and  on  some  branches  of  civil  engineering,  as  they 
existed  in  Leupold's  time ;  including  an  account  of  some  inven- 
tions of  his  own,  and  especially  of  a  high- pressure  or  non- 
condensing  steam-engine,  in  which  the  pistons  of  two  cylinders 
are  hung  from  opposite  ends  of  a  beam,  and  driven  alternately 
by  the  admission  of  steam  below  them  from  a  boiler,  the  steam 
which  has  done  its  work  being  discharged  into  the  atmosphere. 
The  admission  and  discharge  of  the  steam  are  regulated  by  a 
''four-way-cock,"  of  which  contrivance  also  Leupold  is  held 
to  have  been  the  first  inventor.  The  engine  is  represented  as 
applied  to  the  purpose  of  pumping  water.  It  does  not  appear 
that  it  was  ever  executed;  but  our  present  knowledge  assures  us 
that  if  it  had  been  executed  it  would  have  worked. — W.J.  M.  R. 
LEUWENHOECK,  Antonius  a,  or  Anton  van  Leeu- 
wenhock,  a  celebrated  Dutch  naturalist,  was  born  at  Delft, 
October  24,  1632.  He  appears  to  have  attained  some  celebrity 
at  an  early  age  as  a  maker  of  optical  instruments,  the  superiority 
of  which  was  principally  due  to  his  skill  in  grinding  lenses. 
Wuiiderbeck,  in  his  History  of  Medicine,  and  several  other  authors, 
affirm  that  Leuwenhoeck  was  a  physician  in  his  native  city ;  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  an  error.  With  the  profes- 
sion, the  interests  of  which  were  so  much  advanced  by  his  labours, 
he  appears,  like  many  other  great  discoverers,  to  have  had  no 
connection  as  a  practitioner.  It  is  certain,  that  on  the  title-pages 
of  his  books  he  gives  himself  no  designation  but  that  of  F.R.S., 
and  Sprengel  simply  calls  him  "  a  great  naturalist  and  artist." 
When  a  lad  of  sixteen  years,  he  was  admitted  into  the  counting- 
house  of  a  merchant  as  an  apprentice  ;  but  beyond  the  fact  that 
he  soon  quitted  this  employment,  and  that  he  married  at  an  early 
age,  there  is  little  known  of  his  personal  history.  Peter  the 
Great  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delft  in  1698,  honoured 
him  with  an  audience  at  which  Leuwenhoeck  submitted  his 
microscopes  to  the  inspection  of  the  czar,  and  expounded  to  him 
the  new  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Indefatigable 
to  the  last,  Leuwenhoeck. attained  the  great  age  of  ninety-one 
years,  dying  August  26,  1723.  The  superiority  of  his  micros- 
copes gave  him  a  great  advantage  over  most  of  his  contemporaries 
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in  the  researches  to  which  his  life  was  devoted.  When  Harvey 
rediscovered  the  circulation  of  the  hlood — it  was  known  almost  a 
century  before  to  Calvin's  opponent,  Michael  Servetus — he  had 
to  meet  the  objection,  learnedly  and  persistently  urged,  that  if 
the  arteries  were  in  communication  with  the  veins,  as  his  doctrine 
implied,  it  was  impossible  the  blood  could  nourish  the  system  in 
merely  passing  through  them.  In  1686  the  Dutch  naturalist 
sent  a  paper  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  in  which  he  denied 
the  communication  of  the  smallest  arteries  with  the  veins  by 
capillary  vessels.  Four  years  later,  however,  having  prosecuted 
his  microscopical  researches  with  the  advantage  of  improved 
instruments,  he  became  a  convert  to  Harvey's  doctrine,  and 
wrote  in  support  of  it;  proving  the  continuity  of  the  arteries  and 
the  veins  through  intervening  capillaries,  in  which  the  exact 
boundary  line  between  the  two  kinds  of  blood-vessels  could  not 
be  distinctly  traced.  With  the  great  event  in  the  history  of 
medical  science  in  the  seventeenth  century,  his  name  is  thus 
prominently  connected.  His  researches  did  much  to  silence  at 
once  the  cavils  with  which  Harvey  was  on  all  sides  assailed. 
Another  of  these  results  was  no  less  satisfactory — his  refutation 
of  the  error  concerning  the  fermentation  of  the  blood  in  living 
subjects.  He  demonstrated  that  the  blood-vessels  do  not  contain 
the  air  necessary  for  fermentation.  Subsequent  investigations 
concerning  the  composition  of  the  blood  itself  were  attended  with 
results  of  great  importance.  The  globules  of  blood  discovered 
by  Malpighi  he  found  to  be  flattened  ovals  floating  in  the  serum, 
and  be  concluded  that  the  colour  of  the  blood  is  owing  to  the 
presence  of  the  globules  with  the  serum  (which  is  itself  colourless). 
On  these  observations  Boerhaave  based  his,  theory  of  inflam- 
mation. The  fibrous  structure  of  the  brain  and  the  structure  of 
the  crystalline  lens  in  the  eye  engaged  the  attention  of  Leuwen- 
hoeck  for  some  time ;  and  while  his  researches  regarding  the 
former  had  little  result,  those  that  he  prosecuted  respecting  the 
latter,  proving  it  to  consist  of  superimposed  lamina?,  attracted 
much  notice  among  men  of  science.  In  1677  a  young  physician 
of  Dantzic,  Ludwig  von  Hammer,  paid  a  visit  to  Leuwenhoeck, 
and  had  the  distinction  of  drawing  the  great  naturalist's  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  spermatozoa.  Spermatozoa  Leuwenhoeck 
had  observed  in  1774,  but  had  mistaken  them  for  globules;  his 
researches  were  now  extended  even  to  those  of  insects,  and 
ill  this  direction  he  may  be  said  to  have  wrought  at  the  founda- 
tions of  the  ;nodern  science  of  embryology,  as  in  another,  he  was 
certainly  the  founder  of  a  science,  of  which  the  name  was 
unknown  to  him — that  of  histology.  In  1679  the  Royal  Society 
acknowledged  his  splendid  services  to  science,  and  his  many 
valuable  contributions  to  their  Transactions,  by  admitting  him 
a  member.  His  works,  mostly  in  the  form  of  letters,  have  been 
published  in  a  Latin  translation  under  the  title  of  "  Opera 
Omnia,  seu  Arcana  Naturae,"  Lugduni,  Batavorum,  1792,  4to. 
An  earlier  Dutch  edition  in  seven  volumes  was  published  at 
Leyden,  1686-88;  and  at  Delft,  1689-1732,  4to.— F.  B-y. 

*  LEVER,  Charles  James,  a  prolific  and  popular  Irish 
novelist,  was  born  about  1808  in  Dublin,  where  his  father  was 
a  thriving  builder  and  timber  merchant.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  college,  Dublin,  and  at  Gottingen,  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession, which  he  followed  for  some  time  in  Ireland.  The  early 
chapters  of  his  first  and  freshest  novel,  "  Harry  Lorrequer,"  were 
composed,  according  to  his  own  account,  "in  a  quiet  little  water- 
ing-place near  the  Giant's  Causeway,"  and  published  in  the 
Dublin  University  Magazine.  So  slight  was  then  Mr.  Lever's 
consciousness  of  his  own  powers  that,  having  been  called  to 
Brussels  to  fill  a  medical  appointment  in  connection  with  the 
English  legation  in  that  city,  he  had  given  up  all  thought  of 
continuing  "  Harry  Lorrequer."  It  had  produced,  however,  a 
great  impression  on  the  readers  of  the  magazine,  and  the  pub- 
lisher urged  its  completion.  This  was  effected,  and  with  it  Mr. 
Lever  at  once  took  rank  among  the  most  amusing  writers  of  his 
time.  "Harry  Lorrequer"  was  long  his  nam  deplume.  After 
a  residence  of  a  few  years  at  Brussels,  Mr.  Lever  returned  to 
Ireland  to  undertake  the  editorship  of  the  Dublin  University 
Magazine.  Meanwhile  had  appeared  his  second  novel,  "Charles 
O'Malley,"  with  its  striking  pictures  of  the  Peninsular  war, 
perhaps  at  once  more  varied  and  more  stirring  than  "  Harry 
Lorrequer,"  and  certainly  not  its  inferior  in  either  "dash"  or 
animation.  The  key-note  sounded  in  "Harry  Lorrequer"  is  the 
pervading  one  of  most  of  Mr.  Lever's  veiy  numerous  fictions. 
They  are  the  productions  of  a  gay,  vivid,  gonial  man  of  the 
world ;  keenly  observant  of  the  physiognomies  of  the  mess-room 


and  the  ball-room,  the  camp  and  the  hunting-field  ;  with  warm 
sympathies  for  the  adventurous,  the  daring,  the  reckless ;  tho- 
roughly understanding  and  readily  reproducing  most  of  the  varie- 
ties of  Irish  character.  The  years  of  Mr.  Lever's  editorship  of 
the  Dublin  University  Mayazine  seem  to  have  been  coincident 
with  the  earlier  period  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  second  administra- 
tion, and  under  his  management  the  periodical  did  some  service 
to  the  cause  of  conservatism  in  Ireland.  Resigning  after  a  few 
years  the  editorship  of  the  Dublin  University,  Mr.  Lever  with- 
drew to  the  continent,  residing  chiefly  at  Florence,  and  produc- 
ing a  numerous  series  of  lively  fictions — among  them,  "  The 
O'Donoghue  ;"  "  The  Knights  of  Gwynne,"  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  them  all;  "The  Daltons ;"  "Roland  Cashel ;" 
"  Tom  Burke  of  Ours,"  &c.  Some  time  after  Lord  Derby's 
reaccession  to  the  premiership,  the  ex-editor  of  the  Dublin  Uni- 
versity Mayazine  was  appointed,  November,  1858,  English  vice- 
consul  at  Spezia,  the  new  Portsmouth  of  the  then  kingdom  of 
Sardinia.  The  latest  of  his  fictions,  "  A  Day's  Ride,  a  life's 
romance,"  was  contributed  in  1861  to  the  All  the  YearRoundoi 
his  friend  Mr.  Dickens.  Its  quiet  irony  (it  was  intended  to  be 
the  autobiography  of  a  fool,  as  Mr.  Thackeray's  Barry  Lyndon  had 
been  the  autobiography  of  a  knave)  presented  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  tone  of  most  of  Mr.  Lever's  previous  fictions. — F.  E. 

LEVER,  Thomas,  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  Reformation,  is 
said  to  have  been  born  at  Little  Lever,  near  Bolton,  in  Lanca- 
shire, and  studied  at  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degrees,  and 
became  first  fellow  and  then  master  of  St.  John's  college.  He 
was  ordained  in  1550  by  Bishop  Ridley,  and  became  an  eloquent 
and  popular  preacher.  Bullinger  calls  him  a  learned  and  very 
godly  man,  and  says  he  used  to  preach  before  the  king,  Edward 
VI.  Through  his  influence  St.  John's  became  distinguished  for 
its  attachment  to  the  Reformation,  and  when  Mary  began  to  per- 
secute, Lever  and  twenty-four  of  the  fellows  went  abroad.  After 
his  ejection  he  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  became  strongly  attached 
to  Calvin.  In  one  of  his  letters  written  at  this  time  he  says, 
"  I  attend  all  the  sermons  and  lectures  of  Calvin,  and  some  of 
those  of  other  persons,  and  have  hitherto  employed  the  remainder 
of  my  time  in  the  publication  of  a  little  book  in  our  vernacular 
English;  it  is  now  in  the  press,  and,  God  willing,  will  shortly 
be  sent  to  England."  This  was  his  "  Right  way  from  danger  of 
sin  and  vengeance,"  &c.  He  afterwards  visited  Zurich,  and 
resided  for  a  time  with  the  English  congregation  at  Frankfort, 
but  eventually  undertook  the  charge  of  a  small  flock  at  Aran. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  was  prominent  among  the  puritans, 
and  was  deprived  of  his  preferments  for  resisting  the  act  of 
uniformity.  He  died  in  1577.  His  works  well  deserve  perusal; 
they  strongly  resemble  those  of  Latimer. —  B.  H.  C. 

LEVERIDGE,  Richard,  the  composer  and  singer,  was  born 
in  1670.  He  possessed  a  fine  bass  voice,  was  the  principal 
singer  at  the  theatres,  and  much  distinguished  himself  by  his 
performance  of  Purcell's  Ye  Twice  Ten  Hundred  Deities,  com- 
posed for  him.  About  the  year  1726  he  opened  a  coffee-house 
in  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  published  a  "  Collection 
of  Song's"  in  two  thin  octavo  volumes,  neatly  engraved,  with  a 
frontispiece  by  Hogarth.  In  Rowe's  edition  of  Shakspeare,  the 
music  of  Macbeth  is  said  to  have  been  set  by  Leveridge.  This 
is  the  charming  witch-music  which  has  so  long  passed  current 
as  the  composition  of  Matthew  Lock. — (See  Lock.)  He  was 
also  the  author  of  many  fine  dramatic  songs  which  were  occa- 
sionally introduced  in  the  dramatic  productions  of  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century.  Dr.  Burney  says  of  him  —"I  remember  him 
singing  Ghosts  of  Every  Occupation,  and  several  of  Purcell's 
bass  songs  occasionally,  in  a  style  which  forty  years  ago  (i.e., 
about  the  year  1744)  seemed  antediluvian  ;  but,  as  he  generally 
was  the  representative  of  Pluto,  Neptune,  or  some  ancient 
divinity,  it  corresponded  perfectly  with  his  figure  and  character." 
He  was  the  composer  and  singer  of  a  number  of  convivial  songs 
that  were  in  great  favour  with  singers  and  hearers  of  a  certain 
class,  who  more  piously  performed  the  rites  of  Comus  and 
Bacchus  than  those  of  Minerva  and  Apollo.  Notwithstanding 
his  propensities — such  as  commonly  shorten  the  term  of  life — 
he  attained  the  great  age  of  eighty-eight.  But  though  his  habits 
had  no  influence  on  his  health,  they  powerfully  operated  on  his 
circumstances.     He  died  in  1758  wretchedly  poor. — E.  F.  R. 

*  LEVERRIER,  Qbbam  Jeam  Joseph,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  mathematicians  and  astronomers  of  modern  times, 
was  born  at  St.  Lo,  in  the  department  of  La  Manche,  on  the  11th 
March,  1811.     He  was  admitted  into  the  polytechnic  school  in 


1S31  •  and  he  Lad  there  obtained  such  distinction,  that  in  1838  he 
was  allowed  to  select  one  of  the  best  positions  in  the  public  ser- 
vice He  chose,  however,  that  of  engineer  to  the  Administration 
des  Tabacs  and  devoted  himself  to  chemical  researches  with  such 
success  that  in  1837  he  published  in  the  Annales  de  Chinue  a 
memoir  on  a  new  combination  of  phosphorus  and  oxygen.  His 
passion  for  mathematics,  however,  overbore  his  chemical  tastes, 
and  he  was  appointed  a  repetiteur  in  the  polytechnic  school. 

In  his  researches  in  physical  astronomy  he  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  Laplace,  and  attacked  the  highest  problems  in  the 
mechanism  of  the  heavens.  In  1839  he  submitted  to  the 
Institute  two  memoirs  on  the  stability  of  the  planetary  system, 
in  which  he  demonstrated  that  it  was  insured  by  the  system  of 
the  three  planets— Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus — leaving  the 
question  still  undecided  for  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  and 
Mars.  After  determining  the  perturbations  of  the  orbit  of 
Mercury  by  the  action  of  the  other  planets,  he  communicated  to 
the  Institute  in  1844  his  theory  of  Lexell's  periodical  comet  of 
1770,  which  passed  through  the  system  of  Jupiter's  satellites 
without  affecting  their  orbits  (this  theory  has  been  since  pub- 
lished in  the  Annals  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  vol.  iii.);  and 
also  a  memoir  on  Faye's  periodical  comet  of  17-13,  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  prediction,  returned  to  its  perihelion  on  the  4th  April, 
1851,  and  on  the  12th  September,  1858.  The  next  inquiry  of 
our  author  was  into  the  perturbations  of  the  planet  Uranus, 
which  had  baffled  the  ingenuity  of  astronomers.  His  first  memoir 
on  the  theory  of  this  planet  was  published  in  November,  1845,  and 
was  so  highly  esteemed  that  its  author,  on  the  19th  January,  1846, 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  the  section 
of  Astronomy,  in  place  of  Count  Cassini.  In  June,  1846,  M. 
Leverrier  published  his  second  memoir  on  the  motions  of  Uranus, 
in  which  he  shows  that  its  irregularities  cannot  be  produced 
by  Jupiter  or  Saturn,  but  must  be  owing  to  the  action  of  an 
undiscovered  planet,  "  situated  in  the  ecliptic  at  a  mean  distance 
double  that  of  Uranus;"  and  he  decides  that  its  heliocentric 
place  in  January  1,  1847,  must  be  in  325°  of  longitude.  In  a 
subsequent  memoir,  published  on  the  31st  August  of  the  same 
year,  he  determines  its  mass  and  all  the  elements  of  its  orbit, 
placing  it  in  318°  47'  of  longitude,  about  5°  to  the  east  of  the 
star  5  of  Capricorn,  and  adding  that  at  its  oppositiou  on  the 
19th  August,  1846,  its  disc  being  about  3"7,  it  would  be  visible 
with  good  telescopes.  This  position  of  the  unknown  planet 
was  communicated  on  the  18th  September  to  M.  Galle  of  Berlin, 
who  discovered  it  as  a  star  of  the  eighth  magnitude  on  the 
23rd  September,  the  same  evening  on  which  he  received  its 
position  from  M.  Leverrier.  This  grand  discovery  placed  M. 
Leverrier  in  the  first  rank  of  European  mathematicians,  and 
honours  of  all  kinds  were  conferred  upon  him  from  every  part 
of  Europe.  Louis  Philippe  gave  him  the  cross  of  officer  of  the 
legion  of  honour,  of  which  he  has  since  been  made  commander. 
Tbe  king  of  Denmark  sent  him  the  order  of  Dannebroga. 
Foreign  academies  elected  him  one  of  their  honorary  or  corre- 
sponding members.  M.  Salvandi,  the  minister  of  public  instruction, 
had  a  bust  of  him  executed.  A  professorship  of  astronomy  was 
added  to  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  as  an  appointment  for 
the  great  astronomer ;  and  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Longitude  as  adjunct  astronomer. 

Previous  to  his  great  work  on  the  theory  of  Uranus,  namely 
in  1843,  M.  Leverrier  had  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
his  "  New  determination  of  the  Orbit  of  Mercury  and  its  per- 
turbations;" and  in  1843  he  communicated  the  new  tables  of 
Mercury  founded  on  his  theory,  which  have  been  since  published 
in  1860,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Annals  of  the  Imperial 
Observatory  of  Pains.  In  1853  he  communicated  to  the 
Academy  his  tables  of  the  apparent  motion  of  the  Sun,  which 
were  published  in  the  same  work ;  and  so  great  is  the  accuracy 
of  these  tables  and  those  of  Mercury,  that  the  observed  egress  of 
Mercury  from  the  Sun's  disc  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of 
November,  1861,  differed  only  one  second  from  the  mean  of  the 
observations  made  at  Rome,  Altona,  and  Malta.  In  1853,  on  the 
death  of  M.  Arago,  M.  Leverrier  was  appointed  director  of  the 
imperial  observatory;  and  the  results  of  the  great  reforms  which 
he  made  in  that  establishment  appeared  in  1855  and  1856,  in 
the  two  volumes  of  the  Annals  of  the  Observatory,  which  were 
published  in  these  years.  The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  this 
important  work  were  published  in  1858,  the  fifth  volume  in 
1859,  the  two  parts  of  the  sixth  volume  in  1860,  and  the  four 
volumes  for  1856-57-58  and  1859  in  October,  1861. 


In  1855  M.  Leverrier  called  the  attention  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  to  the  great  importance  of  meteorological  observations, 
and  at  the  same  time  addressed  to  the  ministers  of  war  and 
public  instruction  a  plan  for  organizing  them.  Both  these 
ministers  instantly  adopted  the  plan,  and  measures  were  taken 
"  for  establishing  meteorological  observations  at  Paris,  in  France, 
and  in  the  French  colonies,  on  the  largest  scale."  A  magnetical 
and  meteorological  observatory  was  established  at  Algiers,  M. 
Leverrier  having,  at  his  own  risk,  had  all  the  instruments  pre- 
pared which  such  an  institution  required.     On  the  2nd  January, 

1860,  M.  Leverrier  communicated  to  the  Academy  a  remarkable 
paper  on  the  theory  of  Mercury.  He  found  that  the  observa- 
tions made  on  twenty-one  transits  of  that  planet,  could  be  repre- 
sented within  nearly  a  second  by  augmenting  by  thirty-eight 
seconds  the  secular  motion  of  its  perihelion.  He  conceives  that 
this  excess  of  motion  is  due  to  some  unknown  cause,  which  must 
be  such  as  not  to  produce  any  other  sensible  effect  on  the 
planetary  system.  This  cause,  he  thought,  might  be  either  a 
single  planet  between  Mercury  and  the  Sun,  or  a  ring  of  asteroids 
such  as  that  which  exists  between  Mars  and  Jupiter.  If  the 
disburbing  body  were  a  single  planet,  its  brightness,  he  thought, 
must  be  such  as  to  make  it  visible,  and  therefore  he  is  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  the  increased  secular  motion  in  Mercury's 
perihelion  is  produced  by  a  ring  of  asteroids,  which,  if  they 
exist,  we  fear  we  have  no  chance  with  our  present  telescopes 
of  discovering.  On  the  3rd  of  June,  1861,  M.  Leverrier  com- 
municated to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  a  letter,  addressed  to 
Marechal  Vaillant,  "  On  the  Constitution  of  the  Planetary  Sys- 
tem, and  on  the  theory  and  tables  of  Mars,"  which  he  had 
completed,  and  which  no  doubt  will  appear  in  the  next  volume 
of  the  Annals  of  the  Observatory.  The  following  are  the  results 
at  which  he  has  arrived: — 1.  That  there  is  between  Mars  and 
the  Sun  a  ring  of  asteroids,  whose  united  mass  is  comparable  to 
that  of  Mercuiy.  2.  That  at  the  distance  of  the  Earth  from  the 
Sun  there  is  a  second  ring  of  asteroids,  whose  mass  is  nearly 
equal  to  the  tenth  part  of  that  of  the  Earth.  3.  That  the  united 
mass  of  the  asteroids  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  is  nearly  equal 
to  the  third  part  of  the  mass  of  the  Earth.  4.  That  the  masses 
of  the  two  last  groups  are  complementary  to  each  other.  Ten 
times  the  mass  of  the  group  placed  at  the  distance  of  the  Earth, 
added  to  three  times  the  united  mass  of  the  seventy  asteroids 
between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  is  nearly  equal  to  the  mass  of  the 
Earth.  These  remarkable  deductions  will,  no  doubt,  excite  some 
controversy  in  the  astronomical  world.     On  the  2nd  December, 

1861,  M.  Leverrier  laid  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  an 
abstract  of  his  researches  on  "  The  System  of  Planets  nearest 
the  Sun,  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  and  Mars,"  and  on  the 
three  rings  of  asteroids.  In  this  communication  he  insists 
more  particularly  on  the  theories  and  the  observations  which 
support  them,  and  promises,  at  one  of  the  next  meetings  of  the 
Academy,  to  treat  of  the  comparison  of  the  theories  with  obser- 
vation. Like  his  eminent  predecessor,  M.  Arago,  M.  Leverrier 
occupies  a  high  place  in  the  political  world.  In  1849  he  repre- 
sented the  department  of  La  Manche  in  the  legislative  assembly, 
joining  the  anti-revolutionary  party,  and  taking  a  deep  interest  in 
all  questions  of  public  instruction  or  scientific  interest.  In  1859 
he  drew  up  a  report  on  the  project  of  a  law  relative  to  the  con- 
struction of  new  lines  of  the  electric  telegraph.  He  took  an  active 
part  also  in  the  measures  for  reorganizing  the  polytechnic  school, 
and  he  was  a  member  of  the  commission  for  drawing  up  a 
scheme  for  professional  education.  M.  Leverrier  speaks  with  great 
facility  and  distinctness,  and  from  his  special  knowledge  on  many 
subjects  he  has  much  influence  in  the  chamber.  When  political 
parties  were  greatly  divided,  M.  Leverrier  attached  himself  to  the 
politics  of  the  court.  After  the  coup  d'etat  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  senate,  and  was  afterwards  inspector-general 
of  superior  instruction.  From  this  time  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  improvement  of  educational  institutions  in  France,  and  he 
especially  impressed  upon  the  study  of  the  sciences  a  more  prac- 
tical and  limited  character.  In  1850  he  drew  up  a  report  on 
the  system  of  instruction  in  the  polytechnic  school,  and  in  1854 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  commission  for  improving 
it.  The  great  services  which  M.  Leverrier  has  done  to  astro- 
nomy, and  his  capacity  for  doing  more,  induce  us  to  express 
the  hope  that  he  will  devote  the  whole  of  his  leisure  to  physical 
astronomy,  and  place  himself,  as  no  doubt  he  will  do,  at  the 
head  of  the  astronomers  of  any  age  or  nation. — D.  B. 

LEVITA.     See  Elias  Levita. 


LEWIS,  Matthew  Gregory,  familiarly  called  Monk  Lewis, 
from  his  chief  literary  production,  the  novel  of  "The  Monk," 
was  born  at  London  on  the  9th  of  July,  1775.  He  was  intended 
by  his  father,  who  was  deputy-secretary  of  war,  for  the  diplo- 
matic profession,  in  which  a  knowledge  of  modern  languages  is 
more  useful  than  classical  accomplishments.  After  spending 
some  time  at  Christ  church,  Oxford,  he  proceeded  to  Weimar, 
then  the  German  Athens,  and  gained,  comparatively  a  rare  acqui- 
sition in  those  days,  a  knowledge  of  the  German  language,  and 
of  some  sections  of  German  literature.  His  first  literary  attempts 
were  dramatic,  but  his  earliest  work  of  note  was  his  novel,  "  The 
Monk,"  written  when  he  was  only  nineteen,  and  in  ten  days,  at 
the  Hague,  where  he  was  residing  as  an  attache.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1795.  Shamelessly  voluptuous  in  its  pictures  of  the 
influence  of  passion  in  a  monk  fettered  by  his  religious  vows, 
H  The  Monk  "  made  a  great  sensation  in  England.  The  attorney- 
general  was  instructed  by  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice 
to  prosecute  its  author,  who  on  the  other  hand,  on  returning  to 
England,  found  himself  a  lion.  In  the  dreary  twilight  between 
the  death  of  Cowper  and  the  rise  of  Scott  and  Byron,  the  author 
of  "The  Monk"  was  for  a  time  a  literary  star.  His  ballads, 
such  as  "  Alonzo  the  Brave,"  produced  a  great  effect  on  young 
Walter  Scott,  the  publication  of  whose  version  of  Gothe's  Goetz 
von  Berliehingen  was  negotiated  by  their  author,  and  who  con- 
tributed to  the  Tales  of  Wonder,  a  miscellany  original  and  trans- 
lated, published  by  Lewis  in  1801.  Lewis  afterwards  enjoyed 
the  intimacy  of  Lord  Byron,  and  indeed  from  his  bonhonimie  was 
a  general  favourite  in  society  and  with  his  literary  contem- 
poraries. "  Tales  of  Terror,"  "  Romantic  Tales,"  "  The  Bravo," 
are  others  of  Lewis'  fictions.  Among  his  dramatic  performances 
are  the  "Castle  Spectre,"  the  comedy  of  the  "  East  Indian,"  and 
"Timurthe  Tartar,"  played  in  1811,  and  the  precursor  of  a 
long  series  of  gorgeous  spectacles  on  the  English  stage.  The 
death  of  his  father  left  "him  the  possession  of  a  handsome  for- 
tune and  of  estates  in  Jamaica,  which  he  visited  towards  the 
close  of  1815,  and  again  in  1817.  His  "Journal  of  a  West 
Indian  Proprietor,"  published  after  his  death,  and  reprinted  in 
Murray's  Home  and  Colonial  Library,  is  full  of  lively  pictures  of 
life  and  nature  in  Jamaica  in  the  old  slavery  times,  and  paints 
its  author  in  a  very  favourable  light,  the  guardian  of  his  slaves, 
of  whom  he  had  five  hundred,  and  by  whom  he  seems  to  have 
been  worshipped.  He  died  at  sea  on  his  second  homeward 
voyage,  on  the  14th  May,  1818.  After  the  publication  of  "  The 
Monk,"  Lewis  succeeded  for  a  short  period  Beckford,  the  author 
of  Vathek,  in  the  representation  of  Hindon,  Wiltshire,  but  made 
no  figure  in  the  house  of  commons.  A  Life  and  Correspondence 
of  M.  G.  Lewis  was  published  in  London  in  1839. — E.  E. 

LEY  or  LEIGH,  Sir  James,  Baronet,  aftenvards  earl  of 
Macclesfield,  successively  lord  chief-justice  of  the  king's  bench, 
lord  high-treasurer,  and  lord  president  of  the  council,  was  born 
about  1552,  of  a  respectable  family  in  Wiltshire.  At  seventeen 
he  was  sent  to  Brazennose  college,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  went 
to  the  bar.  Lord  Campbell  describes  his  prospects  there  as 
"  hopeless,"  and  himself  as  glad  to  accept  what  was  then  equi- 
valent to  exile,  the  chief-justiceship  of  Ireland.  In  this  post  he 
aided  King  James'  new  plan  for  colonizing  Ulster,  and  was  an 
honourable  and  impartial  judge.  Returning  to  England  with  a 
favourable  report  of  the  success  of  the  royal  schemes,  he  was 
knighted,  and  received  the  lucrative  post  of  attorney  of  the  court 
of  wards.  He  was  included  in  James'  first  batch  of  baronets, 
and  in  January,  1621,  was  appointed  lord  chief-justice  of  the 
king's  bench.  His  marriage  to  a  niece  of  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham probably  aided  his  advancement.  Though  not  a  peer,  he 
acted  as  speaker  of  the  house  of  lords  during  the  impeachment 
of  Bacon,  and  in  that  capacity  pronounced  the  sentence  on  the 
great  ex-chancellor.  At  the  end  of  four  years  he  w\as  removed 
from  the  king's  bench,  appointed  to  the  lucrative  and  digni- 
fied office  of  lord  treasurer,  and  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord 
Ley  of  Ley  in  Devonshire.  After  the  accession  of  Charles  I.  he 
was  created  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  and  in  1628  removed  from  the 
treasurership  to  be  "shelved"  as  lord  president  of  the  council. 
He  died  on  the  14th  March,  1629.  He  seems  to  have  been 
a  commonplace  but  honourable  man.  Milton  has  immortalized 
him,  and  thrown  perhaps  an  imaginary  halo  round  his  death,  in 
his  sonnet  to  the  Lady  Margaret  Ley.  Ley  had  a  turn  for  his- 
tory and  antiquities.  When  in  Ireland  he  collected  and  procured 
to  be  transcribed  for  publication,  which  did  not  take  place,  ''The 
Aunals  of  John  Clynne,"  a  friar  minor  of  Kilkenny  in  the  reign 


of  Edward  III.;  the  "Annals  of  the  Priory  of  St.  John  of 
Kilkenny;"  the  "Annals  of  Multiferman,  Rosse,  and  Clonmell." 
Some  of  his  antiquarian  tracts  are  printed  in  Hearne's  Collection 
of  Curious  Discourses. — F.  E. 

LEYDEN,  John  of.     See  Beccold. 

LEYDEN,  Johx,  M.D.,  a  Scottish  poet  and  great  oriental 
scholar,  was  the  son  of  a  shepherd,  and  was  born  in  1775  at  the 
village  of  Denholm  in  Roxburghshire.  His  childhood  was  spent 
in  a  wild  pastoral  spot  at  the  foot  of  Ruberslaw,  about  three 
miles  from  Denholm.  His  grandmother  taught  him  to  read,  and 
at  the  age  of  ten  he  was  sent  to  school  at  the  hamlet  of  Kirklaw, 
about  six  or  eight  miles  distant,  where  he  learned  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  the  elements  of  Latin  grammar.  Mr.  Duncan,  Came- 
ronian  minister  at  Denholm,  subsequently  gave  him  instruction 
in  Latin  ;  but  notwithstanding  these  aids,  Leyden  was  almost 
entirely  self-educated.  His  favourite  books  were  the  metrical 
histories  of  Wallace  and  Bruce,  the  poems  of  Sir  David  Lindsay, 
Paradise  Lost,  and  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments ;  and 
these,  with  the  traditionary  tales  and  ballads  of  Teviotdale,  con- 
tributed to  form  that  romantic  and  eccentric  disposition  which 
characterized  Leyden  through  life,  and  to  produce  that  intense 
love  of  his  native  land  which  breathes  through  all  his  writings 
and  all  his  proceedings,  and  imparts  to  his  poetry  its  most 
attractive  charms:  He  entered  the  university  of  Edinburgh  in 
November,  1790,  where  he  astonished  his  teachers  and  fellow- 
students,  alike  by  his  peculiarities  of  language  and  manners,  and 
by  his  vast  attainments.  The  progress  which  he  made  in  almost 
all  the  branches  of  science  within  his  reach,  was  perfectly  marvel- 
lous. Besides  the  classical  languages,  he  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German,  and  made  considerable 
progress  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  the  ancient  Icelandic. 
He  applied  himself  with  great  ardour  to  the  study  of  moral 
philosophy,  and  made  at  least  respectable  progress  in  mathe- 
matics, natural  philosophy,  natural  history,  chemistry,  botany,  and 
mineralogy.  He  became  a  prominent  member  of  several  debating 
societies,  in  one  of  which  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Henry 
Brougham,  Thomas  Brown,  and  Francis  Horner,  and  soon  after 
became  the  intimate  friend  of  Thomas  Campbell.  In  1796  he 
was  appointed  tutor  to  the  two  sons  of  Campbell  of  Fairfield, 
and  accompanied  them  to  St.  Andrews,  where  he  attended  the 
lectures  of  the  learned  Dr.  John  Hunter  and  of  Principal  Hill, 
and  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Chalmers  and  Lord  Camp- 
bell. On  his  return  to  Edinburgh  he  was  introduced  to  Richard 
Heber,  the  celebrated  bibliomaniac,  through  whom  he  became 
intimate  with  Henry  Mackenzie,  Sidney  Smith,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  other  distinguished  contemporaries.  In  1798  he  was 
licensed  by  the  presbytery  of  St.  Andrews  as  a  preacher  in 
connection  with  the  Established  Church,  but  his  peculiarities  of 
voice  and  manner  prevented  his  attaining  any  great  measure  of 
popularity.  He  engaged  in  various  literary  undertakings  ;  con- 
tributed numerous  articles  to  the  Scot's  Mar/azhie,  of  which  he 
was  for  a  short  time  the  editor;  wrote  a  number  of  poems;  and 
gave  his  friend  Scott  most  valuable  assistance  in  the  preparation 
of  his  Border  Minstrelsy.  In  1802  he  received  the  appointment 
of  assistant-surgeon  in  the  East  India  Company's  service,  and 
in  the  short  space  of  six  months,  by  intense  application  and 
almost  incredible  labour,  qualified  himself  for  a  surgeon's  degree. 
Immediately  before  his  departure  for  India  he  published  his 
beautiful  poem,  the  "Scenes  of  Infancy."  In  1803  he  arrived  at 
Madras ;  but  his  health  suffered  so  much  from  his  labours  that 
he  was  obliged  to  remove  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  where 
he  spent  upwards  of  two  years  in  the  study  of  the  languages  and 
literature  of  the  East,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  Hindus- 
tani, Malay,  and  many  other  kindred  tongues.  On  the  restora- 
tion of  his  health  he  went  to  Calcutta  in  1806,  and  was  appointed 
a  professor  in  the  Bengal  college.  He  was  shortly  after  pro- 
moted to  the  office  of  judge  of  the  twenty-four  Pargunnahs  of 
Calcutta.  In  1809  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  court  of  requests  in  Calcutta,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  resigned  this  office  and  obtained  th<>  more  lucrative  situation 
of  assay  master  of  the  mint.  He  accompanied  Lord  Minto  in 
the  expedition  against  Java  in  1811,  and  died  of  fever  soon  after 
landing  on  that  island  (21st  August),  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of 
his  age.  Leyden's  industry,  perseverance,  and  enthusiasm  wore 
as  remarkable  as  his  marvellous  attainments.  He  was  temperate 
in  his  habits,  almost  to  abstinence,  and  of  a  most  unselfish  and 
amiable  disposition.  In  spite  of  a  few  ludicrous  foibles,  he  was 
warmly  beloved  by  his  friends,  and  his  premature  death   was 


deeply  and  widely  deplored.  Sir  Walter  Scott  paid  a  beautiful 
and  couching  tribute  to  his  memory  in  his  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and 
a  brief  memoir  of  him  for  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register. 
Lord  Cockburn  also  has  given  a  graphic  portrait  of  Leyden's  per- 
sonal appearance  and  character  in  his  Memorials  of  his  Time. 
1.  rden's  poems  were  collected  and  published  after  his  death  in 
lume  by  the  Rev.  James  Morton.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  '■  Historical  and  Philosophical  Sketch  of  the  Discoveries  and 
Settlements  of  the  Europeans  in  Northern  and  Western  Africa," 
&c.  He  also  translated  the  Commentaries  of  Baber  from  the 
Turkish  language,  and  edited  a  volume  of  Scottish  Descriptive 
Poems,  and  an  ancient  prose  work  in  the  Scottish  language 
entitled  The  Complaynt  of  Scotland. — J.  T. 

LEYDEN,  Lucas  van,  a  very  celebrated  Dutch  engraver 
and  painter,  was  born  at  Leyden  in  1494.  He  was  placed  by 
his  father,  Hugh  Jacobze,  who  taught  him  the  rudiments  of  his 
art,  with  Cornelis  Engelbrechtsen.  Lucas  was  exceedingly  pre- 
cocious, both  as  painter  and  engraver.  A  citizen  of  Le\  den  gave 
him  twelve  gold  pieces  for  a  picture  in  1506,  one  for  each  year 
of  the  boy's  age ;  and  his  early  engravings  are  still  valued  by 
collectors  as  great  rarities,  though  in  all  about  two  hundred 
prints  by  this  master  are  known.  His  pictures  are  very  scarce. 
He  evidently  devoted  comparatively  little  time  to  painting.  The 
galleries  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Munich  contain  a  few 
good  specimens.  His  own  portrait  is  in  the  Berlin  gallery,  another 
portrait  of  him  is  in  the  Liverpool  institution ;  it  was  exhibited 
at  Manchester,  as  were  also  a  very  curious  and  interesting  picture 
of  "A  Card  Party,"  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  a 
fine  example  of  St.  Jerome,  belonging  to  Mr.  D.  Hodgson.  At 
Devonshire  bouse  there  is  "A  man  having  a  tooth  drawn,  and  a 
woman  picking  his  pocket ;"  this  was  engraved  by  Lucas  himself 
in  1523.  Perhaps  his  most  remarkable  work  is  the  picture  of 
the  "  Last  Judgment,"  still  in  the  town-house  of  Leyden,  which 
is  conspicuous  for  all  his  merits  of  execution  and  all  his  defects 
of  taste — which  latter  were,  however,  as  much  defects  of  the 
art  of  the  time  as  of  Lucas.  His  pictures  are  among  the  best 
works  of  his  time  and  country,  and  notwithstanding  their  angular 
Gothic  forms  and  formal  arrangement,  they  are  beautiful  in 
colour,  earnest  and  expressive,  and  executed  with  remarkable 
care  in  aerial  perspective  ;  in  effects  of  colour  they  are  before 
their  time.  Bartsch  in  his  Peintre  Graveur  describes  one  hundred 
and  seventy- four  prints  by  Lucas ;  they  are  well  executed,  and 
were  known  to  the  Italians  in  his  own  time.  Vasari  praises  the 
prints  of  Luca  d'OUanda  as  he  was  called  in  Italy.  One  of  these, 
known  as  Eulenspiegel,  engraved  in  1520,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
rarest  engraving  in  existence :  it  has,  however,  been  often  copied. 
It  represents  a  bagpiper  and  his  family  preceded  by  a  small 
figure  in  a  cowl,  with  an  owl  on  his  shoulder;  and  this  is 
Eulenspiegel,  a  notorious  clown  and  jester  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  When  Albert  Diirer  was  in  the  Netherlands  in  1521, 
he  visited  Lucas  at  Antwerp,  and  has  the  following  entry  in  his 
diary  about  him : — "  I  was  invited  to  dinner  by  Master  Lucas, 
who  engraves  on  copper ;  be  is  a  little  man,  and  a  native  of 
Leyden."  Lucas  was  well-to-do  in  the  world,  and  was  extrava- 
gant and  given  to  pleasure.  He  once  fitted  up  a  little  yacht  and 
taking  Mabuse  as  a  companion  made  a  tour,  feasting  the  artists 
of  the  various  towns  he  visited;  but  he  injured  his  health  by 
this  dissipation,  and  passed  the  last  few  years  of  his  fife  in  the 
sick-room.  He  died  in  1533  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-nine. 
—(Van  Mander,  Het  Leven  der  Schiiders.)—R.  N.  W. 

LEYNEZ,  LAYXEZ,  or  LAINEZ,  Jacobus,  a  Spaniard, 
one  of  the  earliest  disciples  of  Loyola,  the  second  general  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  reckoned  one  of  the  founders  of  the  order,  to  the 
establishment  of  which  he  greatly  contributed.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  the  active  part  be  took  at  the  council  of  Trent.  In 
1561  he  went  to  the  famous  colloquy  of  Poissy,  where  he  opposed 
Beza  and  Peter  Martyr.  He  refused  a  cardinal's  hat  offered 
him  by  Paul  IV.,  and  in  other  ways  showed  remarkable  prudence 
and  self-control.  He  died  in  1565  at  the  age  of  fifty-three, 
according  to  Moreri.  He  wrote  various  treatises  on  theological 
and  church  questions.  Some  say  he  wrote  the  Constitutions 
of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Declarations  upon  them  ;  but  this  is 
doubtful.— B.  H.  C. 

L'HOPITAL  or  ^HOSPITAL,  Guillaume-Francois- 
Antoine  de,  Marquis  de  Sainte-Mesme  and  Comte  d'Entre- 
mont,  a  celebrated  French  mathematician,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1661,  and  died  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1704.  Being  the  son 
of  an  officer  of  high  rank,  be  entered  the  army  at. an  early  age, 


but  soon  quitted  it,  being  disabled  from  military  duty  by  his 
extreme  shortness  of  sight.  He  studied  mathematics  with  extra- 
ordinary zeal  and  success  from  his  boyhood.  On  the  arrival  of 
John  Bernoulli  in  France  in  1692,  L'Hopital  invited  that  illus- 
trious mathematician  to  his  country  seat,  and  there  passed  four 
months  in  learning  from  him  the  principles  of  the  infinitesimal 
calculus  (which  Leibnitz  had  but  a  few  years  before  invented  con- 
temporaneously with  Newton's  method  of  fluxions).  L'Hopital 
continued  during  the  rest  of  his  life  to  give  frequent  proofs  of 
his  skill  in  the  use  of  the  new  calculus,  by  solving  many  of 
the  most  difficult  of  the  problems  which  the  mathematicians  of 
that  day  were  in  the  habit  of  proposing  to  each  other  by  way  of 
challenge  ;  and  in  particular,  he  was  one  of  the  four  who  solved 
the  problem  proposed  by  John  Bernoulli  in  1696,  to  find  the  line 
of  quickest  descent  from  one  point  to  another  not  directly  below 
it — the  other  three  having  been  James  Bernoulli,  Leibnitz,  and 
Newton.  In  the  same  year  he  published  the  earliest  systematic 
treatise  on  the  differential  calculus,  "Analyse  des  Infiniment 
Petits."  His  der.th,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-three,  is  believed 
to  have  been  hastened  by  excessive  study. — W.  J.  M.  R. 

L'HOPITAL,  Michel  de,  chancellor  of  France,  born  1505, 
in  Auvergne.  His  father  was  physician  to  Charles  de  Bourbon, 
constable  of  France,  and  shared  his  banishment.  Michel  was 
then  a  student  of  law  at  Toulouse,  and  was  also  put  under  con- 
finement. On  his  liberation  he  joined  his  father  in  Italy,  and 
completed  his  education  at  Padua.  He  thence  went  to  Rome,  and 
on  the  advice  of  the  French  ambassador,  soon  after  returned  to 
France.  He  there  married  the  daughter  of  l'intendant  crimmel 
Morin,  whereby  he  obtained  in  1537  the  post  of  counsellor  in  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  the  grand  court  of  appeal  in  France — an 
office  which  he  filled  with  exemplary  assiduity  for  twelve  years. 
The  king,  Henry  II.,  then  appointed  him  his  ambassador  at 
the  council  of  Trent  at  Bologna.  Finding  it  little  better  than 
a  series  of  interminable  altercations,  he  was  on  his  own  request 
recalled.  He  was  soon  after  appointed  maitre  des  requetes, 
and  in  1554  superintendent  of  the  finances.  The  latter  office 
he  held  for  six  years,  during  which  he  essayed  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power  to  check  the  prodigality  of  the  court.  On  his  retire- 
ment his  only  child,  a  girl,  was  portioned  by  the  king  with  the 
gift  of  an  office  for  her  future  husband.  In  1560,  on  the  death 
of  Olivier,  L'Hopital  was  appointed  by  the  regent,  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  chancellor  of  France.  Upon  his  advice  a  convocation 
of  nobility  and  high  clergy  was  called,  who  recommended  the 
convocation  of  the  states-general  and  a  national  synod,  to  heal 
the  distractions  in  church  and  state.  The  states-general  accord- 
ingly assembled,  but  the  religious  difficulty  was  not  reducible 
by  deliberation.  The  opening  speech  of  the  chancellor  was  an 
eloquent  but  unavailing  appeal  to  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of 
his  hearers.  By  this  assembly  some  excellent  civil  and  judicial 
reforms  were  effected.  In  the  religious  troubles  of  the  age  the 
chancellor  was  of  the  tolerant  party,  and  opposed  the  bloody 
edicts  and  persecutions  of  the  Guise  faction — amongst  others, 
the  project  for  the  introduction  of  the  inquisition  into  France ; 
and  as  the  least  of  two  evils,  he  procured  for  the  bishops  in 
their  dioceses  jurisdiction  over  the  offence  of  heresy  by  the  edict 
of  "  Romorantin."  The  edicts  of  "  Pacification" — that  is,  of  toler- 
ation with  respect  to  the  protestants — were  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  chancellor  and  the  few  friends  who  supported  him  in  that 
age  of  court  corruption  and  popular  fanaticism.  Their  maxims 
were,  that  all  citizens  who  obey  the  laws  and  perform  their  duties 
to  their  country  and  their  neighbours,  have  an  equal  right  to 
the  advantages  which  civil  society  confers — those  only  deserve 
punishment  who  break  the  laws ;  and  that  the  proper  means 
to  bring  back  heretics  to  the  fold  of  the  church  are  charity, 
patience,  and  prayer,  such  as  its  divine  Founder  used  in  estab- 
lishing it.  These  were  his  principles  as  expressed  by  Thuanus 
in  his  History  of  France.  In  1566  the  deputies  of  the  par- 
liaments of  the  kingdom  and  the  chief  nobles  assembled  at 
Moulin,  where  an  ordonnance  was  passed  for  the  reform  of  justice, 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  early  French  codification.  L'Hopital 
wished  to  abolish  the  saleable  patent  offices  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  These  were  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  crown, 
being  originally  granted  for  pecuniary  consideration,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  deposit  in  the  royal  treasury;  and  no  transfer  being 
valid  without  preliminary  license,  and  fine,  and  deposit.  All 
candidates  for  grant  or  transfer  were  to  possess  the  required 
qualifications  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office ;  and 
this  did,  in  fact,  form  a  school  for  law  study.     He  reprehended 
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the  practice  of  gifts  to  the  judges  under  the  name  of  spices  or 
sweetmeats.  These  had  been  reduced  to  a  regular  scale  of  fees, 
and  were  almost  the  only  profit  the  judges  received.  In  many 
other  ways  lie  strove  to  exalt  the  profession  of  the  law  in  public 
estimation.  To  this  intelligent  magistrate  France  owes  the 
establishment  of  consular  tribunals  in  the  chief  sea-ports.  He 
was  a  friend  to  popular  education,  and  the  religious  as  well 
as  civil  liberties  of  his  country.  Hence  he  opposed  the  recep- 
tion of  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  in  extenso,  as  being 
inimical  to  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church ;  also  the  intro- 
duction of  the  bull  for  taxing  the  revenues  of  the  clergy,  on  the 
condition  of  heresy  being  exterminated,  as  being  the  price  of 
blood.  These  acts  of  resistance  to  their  views  irritated  the 
Guise  and  Romish  factions,  who,  though  they  could  not  bring 
about  the  direct  displacement  of  the  chancellor,  made  the  office 
unbearable  to  him.  He  resigned  in  15G8.  He  had  amassed  a 
good  store  of  learning  in  his  youth,  and  study  was  his  exercise 
and  solace  in  his  retirement.  He  produced  some  poetical  epistles 
and  short  pieces  in  prose  of  little  pretension,  but  considerable 
merit.  He  narrowly  escaped  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
1572,  though  it  was  said  he  was  protected  by  the  king  and 
queen-mother,  the  authors  of  that_  outrage.  He  died  at  the 
country-seat  of  his  son-in-law,  near  Etampes,  loth  March,  1573. 
In  appearance  and  manners  he  was  formal  and  austere;  his  large 
white  beard  and  pale  countenance  gave  him,  it  was  said,  the  look 
of  St.  Jerome.  The  lot  of  this  illustrious  magistrate  fell  in 
an  evil  place  at  an  evil  time.  As  long  as  he  could  serve  his 
country  he  endured  everything.  The  wonder  was  that  so  pure 
a  character  could  be  preserved  in  such  environment,  and  that  he 
could  have  held  his  office  so  long  amidst  the  violence  and  artifice 
of  contending  factions.  His  life  has  been  written  in  French 
by  Bernard,  Villemain,  and  others;  and  in  1814  Mr.  C.  Butler 
published  an  essay  on  his  life.  His  whole  works  were  published 
at  Paris,  1824,  1  vol.  8vo.— S.  H.  G. 

LHUYD,  Edward,  a  learned  antiquary  and  philologist,  the 
pioneer  of  modern  researches  into  the  Celtic  languages,  was 
born  in  Wales  about  1670.  He  was  carefully  educated,  and  in 
1687  was  admitted  into  Jesus  college,  Oxford,  obtaining  his 
degree  of  M.A.  in  1701.  Under  the  influence  and  direction  of 
Dr.  Plot  he  studied  natural  history  attentively;  and  being  thus 
qualified,  he  succeeded  the  doctor  in  the  office  of  keeper  of  the 
Ashmolean  museum  in  1690.  His  predilection,  however,  was 
in  favour  of  the  study  of  the  primitive  languages  and  customs 
of  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  he 
more  than  once  travelled  into  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  Corn- 
wall, and  Brittany.  The  observations  on  natural  history  which 
he  made  in  those  travels  were  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society,  and  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  But 
the  great  monument  of  his  sagacity,  learning,  and  judgment, 
as  exercised  in  these  researches,  appeared  in  his  book  entitled 
"  Archreologia  Britannica,"  of  which  the  first  volume  was  pub- 
lished at  the  author's  own  great  cost  in  1707,  and  no  more, 
owing  to  the  want  of  public  encouragement.  He  died  when  he 
had  hardly  reached  middle  age,  in  1709,  a  few  months  after  his 
election  to  the  office  of  squire  beadle  to  the  university. — R.  H. 

LHUYD,  Humphrey,  a  learned  antiquary  and  doctor  of 
medicine,  was  born  in  Denbigh  and  educated  at  Oxford.  In 
1547  he  was  a  commoner  of  Brazennose  college.  The  degree 
of  master  of  arts  was  conferred  on  him  in  1551,  at  which  time 
he  was  studying  physic.  Retiring  to  his  own  country,  he  resided 
within  the  walls  of  Denbigh  castle  and  practised  as  a  physician. 
He  was  a  gentleman  of  many  accomplishments,  and  inspired 
Camden  with  a  high  respect  for  his  antiquarian  knowledge. 
A  list  of  his  writings  will  be  found  in  Lowndes'  and  in  Kippis1 
Biog.  Brit.  The  work  by  which  he  is  most  generally  known  is 
a  translation  of  Caradoc's  History  of  Wales,  which  he  did  not 
live  to  finish,  but  which  was  published  in  1584  by  Dr.  David 
Powel,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  lord-president 
of  Wales.  It  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Dr.  Lhuyd 
died  about  the  year  1570,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
Whitchurch,  near  Denbigh.  His  translation  of  Caradoc,  having 
become  scarce,  was  reprinted  in  1811. — R.  H. 

LIBANIUS,  a  distinguished  Greek  sophist  and  rhetorician, 
was  born  at  Antioch  in  314  or  316.  Ardent  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  he  went  to  Athens,  where  he  soon  attracted  attention 
by  his  abilities  and  industry.  There  he  studied  the  classical 
writers  of  Greece.  As  he  returned  through  Constantinople, 
Nieoeles  prevailed  on  him  to  remain  there ;   but  on  going  to 


Athens  and  coming  back  he  found  his  place  occupied.  Hence 
he  set  up  a  private  school,  which  was  thronged  with  pupils. 
Owing  to  envy  and  jealousy  on  the  part  of  his  opponents,  he 
was  expelled  from  Constantinople  in  346,  and  went  to  Nico- 
media,  where  he  taught  with  like  success,  and  was  equally 
exposed  to  persecution.  After  five  years  he  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople, but  was  coldly  received ;  went  back  to  Xicomedia, 
and  was  thence  compelled  once  more  to  return  to  Constantinople 
by  the  raging  of  an  epidemic  disease.  Declining  to  accept  an 
invitation  to  the  chair  of  rhetoric  at  Athens,  and  wearied  of  the 
annoyances  to  which  he  was  subjected  at  Constantinople,  he 
visited  Antioch.  Having  returned  to  Constantinople,  he  soon  after 
left  it  from  ill  health,  and  went  back  to  his  native  city,  where 
he  remained  till  his  death  in  393.  He  was  esteemed  by  the 
emperors  Julian,  Valerius,  and  Theodosius,  whose  protection  he 
enjoyed.  Yet  his  life  was  a  troubled  one,  owing  to  the  hatred 
of  rivals,  the  interference  of  prefects,  and  family  misfortunes. 
His  disposition  was  querulous.  He  was  an  inflated,  pedantic 
man,  free  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions,  and  conceited. 
Though  a  pagan,  he  warmly  advocated  religious  toleration. 
Basil  and  Chrysostom  were  among  his  pupils  ;  and  he  always 
stood  in  friendly  relations  to  them.  Libanius'  works  are  numer- 
ous, consisting  of  an  autobiography,  eulogies,  declamations,  and 
letters.  They  are  not  distinguished  by  profound  thought  or 
research,  and  the  style  is  affected.  The  most  complete  edition 
is  that  of  Reiske,  four  volumes,  1791-97,  Leipsic. — S.  D. 

LIBAVIUS,  Axdrea*,  a  celebrated  German  chemist,  born  at 
Halle  in  Saxony.  He  filled  for  some  time  the  chair  of  history 
and  poetry  at  Jena,  and  afterwards  held  the  post  of  director  of 
the  gymnasium  at  Coburg.  Died  in  1616.  By  his  writings 
Libavius rendered  much  service  to  chemistry;  and  it  was  he  who 
first  mentioned  the  practice  of  "  transfusion  of  blood." — W.  B-d. 

LIBERI,  Pietko,  Cavaliere,  was  born  at  Padua  in  1605,  and 
studied  under  his  countryman  II  Padovanino.  He  visited  Venice, 
Parma,  and  Rome,  and  became  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
painters  of  his  age.  He  had,  however,  two  methods  of  painting, 
some  of  his  works  being  highly  elaborated,  and  others  being 
executed  with  great  boldness ;  the  latter  he  said  was  for  the 
expert,  the  former  for  the  ignorant,  who  could  appreciate  labour 
though  unable  to  discover  skill.  Liberi  painted  many  altar- 
pieces,  but  he  preferred  gallery  pictures,  from  ancient  mythology 
to  church  legends ;  and  he  was  very  fond  of  painting  naked 
Venuses  after  the  manner  of  Titian,  whence  he  got  the  surname 
of  II  Libertino.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Academy  of 
painting  of  Venice.  Among  his  principal  works  are  the  "  Battle 
of  the  Dardanelles."  in  the  ducal  palace ;  and  the  "  Slaughter  of 
the  Innocents,"  in  the  church  of  Ogni  Santi  in  Venice;  "Noah 
leaving  the  Ark,"  in  the  cathedral  at  Vicenza ;  and  the  "  Deluge," 
in  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  at  Bergamo.  He  painted  also  much 
in  Germany.  He  died  October  18th,  1687,  at  Venice,  where  he 
had  built  himself  a  palace,  Palazzo  de'  Lini,  on  the  grand  canal, 
and  lived  in  great  splendour.  Zanetti  gives  him  the  title  ot 
Count. — (See  Delia  Pittura  Veneziana,  1771.) — R.  N.  W. 

LIBERIES,  Bishop  of  Rome,  was  ordained  on  22nd  May.  352. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  at  first  he  took  part  against  Athanasius 
and  excommunicated  him  from  the  Roman  church.  He  was 
steadfast  in  his  attachment  to  the  catholic  faith,  although  his 
legates  to  the  council  of  Aries  in  353  were  gained  over,  and 
his  representatives  at  Milan  in  354  banished;  almost  all  the 
western  prelates  having  yielded.  In  355,  having  been  summoned 
to  Milan  before  the  Emperor  Constantius,  he  withstood  him  ; 
refusing  to  subscribe  to  the  condemnation  of  Athanasius.  Hence 
he  was  banished  to  Beroea,  where  after  two  years  he  made  pro- 
posals of  submission,  and  signed  before  the  council  of  Sirmium 
an  Arian  creed  and  the  decrees  against  Athanasius.  He  was 
accordingly  permitted  to  return  to  Rome  to  share  office  with 
Felix,  who  had  been  appointed  his  successor.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  popular  feeling  and  tumult  the  latter  resigned,  leaving 
Liberius  in  full  possession.  It  is  said  that  before  his  death  in 
366  he  recanted  all  his  errors,  and  became  a  catholic  again. 
His  correspondence  compreheuds  twelve  epistles,  given  by  Con- 
stant, some  of  which  are  probably  spurious.  Three  other  pieces 
are  ascribed  to  him,  one  of  them  being  the  dialogue  with  the 
emperor  at  Milan,  which  is  preserved  in  Theodoret,  H.  E.  ii. — 
(See  Galland.  Bibliotheca  patrum,  vol.  v.  p.  65.) — S.  D. 

LIBRI,  Girolamo  dai,  a  distinguished  Italian  miniature 
painter,  was  born  at  Verona  in  1472,  and  was  called  Dai  Libri 
(of  the  books),  from  the  occupation  of  his  father,  Francesco,  who 
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was  an  illuminator.  Girolamo  was  a  distinguished  painter,  as 
well  as  an  illuminator.  The  books  he  illuminated  at  Verona, 
which  are  praised  by  Vasari,  are  now  lost  or  dispersed.  His 
principal  works  of  every  kind  were  at  Verona.  In  the  church 
of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore  is  still  a  picture  by  Girolamo,  painted 
in  1526,  which  is  signed  "  Hieronymus  a  Libris."  He  was  most 
famous  for  his  pictures  of  the  Madonna  and  Child,  sometimes 
enthroned  and  surrounded  by  saints.  Verona  still  possesses 
several  such,  and  there  is  a  small  Madonna  and  Child  in  the 
National  gallery,  London,  attributed  to  him.  Though  Girolamo 
lived  long  in  the  sixteenth  century,  his  paintings  are  all  in  the 
simple  devout  style  of  the  fifteenth.  He  was  the  master  of 
Giulio  Clovio,  the  prince  of  illuminators;  and  his  own  son,  Fran- 
cesco dai  Libri  the  Younger,  was  likewise  a  skilful  illuminator. 
Girolamo  died  at  Verona  on  the  2nd  July,  1555. — (Vasari, 
Vite,  &c;   Ed.  Lemonnier,  vol.  ix.) — R.  N.  W. 

LICHTENBERG,  Georg  Christoph,  a  celebrated  Ger- 
man physicist,  was  born  1st  July,  1742,  at  Ober  Ramstadt, 
near  Darmstadt,  of  which  his  father  was  then  metropolitan 
or  rural  dean.  Subsequently  the  elder  Lichtenberg  removed 
with  his  eighteen  children,  of  whom  Georg  was  the  youngest,  to 
Darmstadt,  where  he  became  general  superintendent.  Through- 
out life  Lichtenberg  retained  the  greatest  veneration  for  both 
his  parents,  and  for  his  mother  particularly  that  kind  of  vene- 
ration which  made  him,  as  he  says,  invoke  her  help  as  his 
tutelary  saint  when  he  was  in  circumstances  of  temptation  or 
affliction.  The  elder  Lichtenberg  died  when  Georg  was  still  in 
early  boyhood,  but  not  before  he  had  instilled  into  the  mind  of 
his  son  the  love  both  of  learning  and  of  piety.  In  his  eighth 
year  the  studious  boy  became  a  hunchback,  and  thus  condemned 
by  a  deformity  of  body,  as  well  as  inclined  by  precocious 
intellect,  to  a  sedentary  life,  he  made  astonishing  progress  in 
many  branches  of  knowledge.  Attending  the  gymnasium  of 
Darmstadt,  young  Lichtenberg  attracted  the  notice  of  the  then 
landgrave,  Ludwig  VII.,  who  furnished  him  with  the  means 
of  prosecuting  his  studies  at  Gbttingen.  He  entered  the  uni- 
versity in  1763,  and  for  two  years  was  permitted  to  gratify  his 
encyclopaedic  tastes  by  attending  lectures  on  all  sorts  of  subjects. 
It  was  afterwards  a  matter  of  regret  with  him  that  daring  this 
period  he  was  not  confined,  for  the  better  forming  of  his  mind, 
to  the  study  of  the  higher  mathematics  and  mechanics.  When 
Kaestner,  in  succession  to  T.  Mayer,  was  appointed  director  of 
the  astronomical  observatory,  Lichtenberg  was  employed  by 
him  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  of  June  19,  1769  ;  and  in 
connection  with  this  engagement  his  name  was  mentioned  at 
the  court  of  George  III.  and  in  learned  society  in  this  country, 
in  a  way  which  prepared  for  him  a  cordial  welcome  on  his  subse- 
quent visit  to  England.  Through  the  influence  of  his  patron  the 
landgrave,  Lichtenberg  obtained  the  chair  of  mathematics  at 
Gbttingen  in  1770,  in  which  year  he  visited  England,  having 
undertaken  to  conduct  home  two  English  lads,  sons  of  Admiral 
Swinton  and  Lord  Boston,  who  had  been  prosecuting  their 
studies  on  the  continent.  While  in  London,  Lichtenberg  was 
kindly  entertained  by  his  lordship  and  introduced  to  the  best 
society.  He  visited  the  observatory  at  Richmond,  forming  there 
a  friendship  with  Demainbray,  and  was  received  at  court  by  his 
majesty  with  flattering  cordiality.  Returning  to  Gottingen  he 
inaugurated  his  course  of  lectures  by  a  discourse  in  German  on 
the  subject  of  probabilities  in  games  of  chance,  the  calculation 
of  which,  he  conceived,  had  not  been  perfectly  investigated  by 
Pascal,  D'Alembert,  or  Beguelin.  In  1772-73  Lichtenberg  was 
engaged  in  determining  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Osna- 
bruck  and  Stade.  In  1774  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
mathematical  class  of  the  Royal  Society,  Gottingen,  the  com- 
mentaries of  which  learned  body  contain  most  of  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  exact  sciences.  In  the  same  year,  after  preparing 
for  the  press  the  works  of  Tobias  Mayer  (only  the  first  volume 
was  printed),  Lichtenberg  again  set  out  for  England,  where  be 
arrived  at  the  end  of  September.  During  this  second  visit  to 
London  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  the  most  eminent  members 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  other  notable  personages,  amon«- 
whom  was  David  Sarrick,  for  whose  genius  the  German  savant^ 
himself  a  great  humourist,  entertained  the  most  unbounded 
admiration.  On  his  return  to  Gbttingen  in  1775,  the  dukes 
of  Clarence,  Cumberland,  and  Cambridge  havipg  been  sent 
thither  to  prosecute  their  studies,  Lichtenberg  was  appointed 
to  act  as  their  tutor.  Two  years  later  he  succeeded  Erxleben 
in  the  chair  of  physics,  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  till 


his  death,  which  occurred  at  Gottingen,  14th  February,  1799. 
It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  study  to  compare  Lichtenberg 
of  the  eighteenth,  with  Pascal  of  the  seventeenth,  and  George 
Wilson  of  the  nineteenth  century.  All  three  were  great  phy- 
sicists, great  wits,  and  in  respect  of  character  and  aim — for  all 
three  were  eminently  religious — great  men.  All  three,  again, 
were  nearly  as  remarkable  for  the  malformation  and  weakness 
of  their  bodies,  as  for  the  vigour  and  elevation  of  their  minds ; 
and  in  many  other  points  their  lives  and  personal  characteristics 
wonderfully  resemble  each  other.  Lichtenberg,  like  Pascal, 
became  almost  a  recluse  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life ;  but 
he  kept  himself  in  communication  with  most  of  the  eminent  men 
of  his  time,  as  well  as  with  his  relatives  and  pupils — his  elder 
brother,  a  councillor  at  Gotha,  perhaps  enjoying  the  largest 
share  of  his  correspondence.  Unlike  Wilson,  who  has  described 
in  one  of  his  essays  his  sufferings  from  the  loss  of  a  foot,  Lichten- 
berg rarely  alluded  to  the  defects  of  his  physical  organization. 
Among  his  MS.  notes,  however,  we  find  the  remarks,  that  a 
painter  could  best  draw  him  in  the  dark,  and  that  if  his  own 
opinion  could  have  been  asked,  certain  features  of  his  body- 
should  have  received  less  relief.  Lichtenberg  is  perhaps  best 
known  as  a  physicist  by  his  observations  respecting  the  various 
figures  produced  by  fine  dust  on  the  surface  of  electrified  planes. 
As  a  litterateur,  at  least  in  England,  he  enjoys  most  fame  from 
his  volume  of  observations  on  the  pictures  of  Hogarth.  His 
philosophical  and  literary  works  were  published  in  five  volumes 
at  Gottingen,  1800-3.  Four  volumes  of  his  contributions  to 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  followed  in  1803-5.  The 
latest  edition  of  his  writings  is  that  which  appeared  at  Gottingen 
in  1844-52  in  14  vols  The  publication  of  this  collection  was 
superintended  by  his  sons.  Lichtenberg,  when  he  was  upwards 
of  fifty,  to  the  amazement  of  his  friends,  but  also  much  to  the 
advancement  of  his  own  happiness,  married  his  servant,  who 
bore  him  five  children. — F.  B-y. 

LICINIO,  Giovanni  Antonio,  Cavaliere,  commonly  called 
from  his  birthplace  in  the  Friuli,  il  Pordenone,  was  born  in 
1483,  and  studied  painting  under  Pelegrino  da  San  Daniele,  but 
was  an  imitator  and  rival  of  Giorgione  and  Titian,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  masters  of  the  Venetian  school, 
more  especially  as  a  fresco  painter.  He  was  also  a  good  portrait 
painter,  greatly  excelling  in  the  painting  of  flesh;  but,  like  his 
rival  Titian,  he  was  very  careless  in  the  execution  of  his  latest 
works.  Some  of  Pordenone's  works  have  been  attributed  to 
Titian ;  this  is  the  case,  according  to  Dr.  Waagen,  with  the  "Find- 
ing of  Moses"  at  Burghley.  His  pictures  are  conspicuous  for 
their  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade.  There  are  works  by 
him  in  the  cathedral  of  Pordenone ;  and  in  San  Pietro  Martire, 
at  Udine,  is  the  Annunciation,  which  Vasari  mentions  as  the 
painter's  masterpiece.  The  Manfrini  gallery  at  Venice  contained 
several  works  by  him,  among  them  a  portrait  of  himself  with 
his  sons,  now  Mr.  Barker's  in  Piccadilly ;  and  there  is  a  similar 
picture  by  him  in  the  collection  at  Hampton  Court.  There  are 
fine  frescoes  by  Pordenone  at  Treviso,  Castel  St.  Salvatore,  and 
Piacenza;  his  works  are  nevertheless  scarce.  The  National 
gallery  possesses  a  portion  of  an  apostle  by  him.  He  signed 
his  name  Antonius  Portunaensis  and  De  Portunaonis  ;  he  is 
also  sometimes  called  Cuticelli,  after  his  mother,  and  De  Regillo. 
He  died  at  Ferrara  in  1539.  Bernardino  Licinio,  Giovanni 
Maria  Calderari,  and  Pomponeo  Amalteo,  his  son-in-law,  were 
distinguished  scholars  of  this  painter. — (Vasari;  Ridolfi;  Zanetti; 
Maniago.) — R.  N.  W. 

LICINIUS,  Caius  Licinius  Calvus  Stolo,  a  Roman  of 
plebeian  family,  and  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  for  the  year 
375  B.C.  In  366,  in  conjunction  with  his  colleague  L.  Sextius 
Lateranus,  he  proposed  and  carried  the  measure  by  which  the 
tribuneship  was  abolished  and  two  annual  consuls  were  substi- 
tuted, one  of  whom  should  be  always  a  pleb?ian.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  Lateranus  was  chosen  the  first  plebeian  consul,  but 
Licinius  himself  went  out  of  office.  He  was  elected  the  plebeian 
consul,  however,  for  363  and  360.  During  his  occupation  of 
the  tribuneship,  Licinius  and  his  colleague  had  brought  forward 
a  rogation  which  was  adopted,  restricting  the  citizens  to  five 
hundred  jugera,  or  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  (circa)  acres 
of  land  from  the  ager  publicus  apiece,  on  the  ground  that  the 
possessors  of  a  larger  quantity  were  found  unable  to  cultivate  it 
properly,  and  to  eradicate  the  stolones  or  unprofitable  shoots ; 
hence  it  is  said  that  he  derived  his  name  of  Stolo,  but  this  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  rank  among  doubtful  etymologies.     It  is 
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a  curious  circumstance  that  in  356  B.C.,  Licinius  fell  under  the 
operation  of  his  own  agrarian  law,  and  was  convicted  of  having 
double  his  allowance,  namely,  one  thousand  jugera.  The  date 
of  his  death  is  unknown. — W.  C.  H. 

LICINIUS,  Flavius  Valerius,  was  originally  a  private 
soldier,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Augustus  by  the  Emperor 
Galerius  in  307,  and  became  governor  of  Bhsetia  and  Pannonia. 
In  313  he  improved  his  position  by  marrying  the  sister  of 
Maxentius,  and  in  that  year  he  succeeded  Maximin  as  emperor 
of  the  Eastern  provinces.  His  good  fortune  seems  to  have  for- 
saken him  after  his  elevation  to  the  purple.  In  315  and  again 
in  323  war  broke  out  between  him  and  the  Western  emperor,  in 
which  Licinius  was  the  loser  ;  and  in  324  he  was  put  to  death 
by  Constantine,  whose  prisoner  he  had  become,  on  a  charge  of 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  barbarians. — W.  C.  H. 

LIDDEL,  Duncan,  a  Scottish  physician  and  mathema- 
tician, was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  156' 1,  and  died  there  on  the 
17th  of  December,  1613.  He  was  educated  at  Marischal 
college.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  set  out  to  travel  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  passing  through  Poland,  arrived  at 
Frankfort-on- the- Oder,  in  the  university  of  which,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  his  countryman  John  Craig  then  professor  of  mathe- 
matics there,  he  was  enabled  to  study  for  three  years.  After 
studying  and  teaching  for  several  years  in  various  parts  of 
Germany,  he  was  appointed  in  1591  professor  of  the  lower 
mathematics,  and  in  1594  professor  of  the  higher  mathematics 
in  the  university  of  Helmstadt.  In  1596  he  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine,  and  was  appointed  physician  to  the  court  of 
Brunswick.  In  1604  he  was  appointed  pro-rector  of  his  uni- 
versity. In  1607  he  resigned  his  appointments  in  order  to 
return  to  his  native  country.  He  appears  soon  afterwards  to 
have  acquired  some  property,  which  he  ultimately  bestowed  on 
the  seat  of  his  early  education,  Marischal  college,  devoting  part 
of  it  to  the  support  of  poor  scholars,  and  part  to  the  endowment 
of  a  professorship  of  mathematics.  His  published  writings  relate 
chiefly  to  medicine. — W.  J.  M.  R. 

*  LIDDELL,  Sir  John,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  C.B.,  &c,  director- 
general  of  the  medical  department  of  the  royal  navy,  received 
his  medical  education  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  entered 
the  naval  sendee  as  an  assistant-surgeon  in  1812.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  in  the  Pactolus,  38,  when  that  vessel 
having  the  Count  D'Artois  on  board,  entered  the  Gironde  and 
took  possession  of  the  town  of  Polignac,  and  the  forts  at  the 
entrance  of  the  river.  He  was  also  at  the  bombardment  of  New 
London  and  Stoneytown  in  America,  by  the  squadron  under  Sir 
Thomas  Hardy.  Returning  to  England  in  1815,  his  ship  was 
ordered  to  the  French  coast,  where  she  remained  blockading 
until  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  While  at  Lisbon  in  the  Naiad 
frigate,  to  which  after  several  years'  service  in  the  West  Indies 
he  was  appointed  in  1823,  Dr.  Liddell  turned  his  anatomical  and 
surgical  knowledge  to  good  account,  by  instructing  the  medical 
youth  of  the  hospital  San  Jose  in  the  various  surgical  operations 
on  the  human  body.  Appointed  surgeon  of  H.M.S.  Asia,  bearing 
the  flag  of  Vice-admiral  Sir  Edward  Codrington  in  1826,  Dr. 
Liddell  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Navarino  in  the  following 
year.  Immediately  after  the  action  he  was  appointed  physician 
to  the  fleet ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  combined  Russian  and 
English  fleets  at  Malta,  the  sick  and  wounded  of  both  were  placed 
under  his  charge.  For  his  services  on  this  occasion  Dr.  Liddell 
was  decorated  with  the  order  of  St.  Anne  of  Russia  and  that  of 
Redeemer  of  Greece.  The  gold  medal,  founded  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Blane  for  the  best  medical  journal,  was  also  awarded  to  him. 
Advanced  shortly  afterwards  by  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of 
Clarence  to  the  important  post  of  surgeon  to  the  naval  hospital 
of  Malta,  Dr.  Liddell  found  abundant  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his 
general  and  professional  attainments.  He  planned  a  new  hospital, 
which  till  the  present  day  remains  a  model  for  similar  institu- 
tions. Sir  Walter  Scott,  during  his  passage  to  Malta  in  the 
Barham  frigate,  and  during  his  sojourn  in  that  island,  had  the 
benefit  of  Dr.  Liddell's  advice  and  attention.  Dr.  Liddell  was 
also  publicly  thanked  for  his  exertions  during  the  prevalence 
of  cholera  at  Malta  in  1840.  He  was  successively  deputy 
inspector- general  of  Haslar  hospital,  and  inspector-general  of 
the  royal  hospital,  Greenwich.  In  1848  he  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  from  her  majesty,  and  in  1850  was  made  a  com- 
panion of  the  bath.  On  the  retirement  of  the  late  Sir  William 
Burnett,  Sir  John  Liddell  succeeded  him  as  director-general  of 
the  naval  medical  department.    In  1859  he  was  made  honorary 
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physician  to  the  queen.  Since  his  accession  to  his  present  high 
position,  Sir  John  has  amply  vindicated  his  reputation  as  an 
able  administrator  ;  and  so  far  as  his  official  position  would 
allow,  on  all  occasions  promoted  those  measures  which  led  to 
the  recent  improvements  in  the  medical  service  of  the  royal 
navy.— J.  O.  M'W. 

LIEBER,  Francis,  LL.D.,  a  German  resident  in  the  United 
States,  and  a  diligent  contributor  to  various  departments  of 
literature,  especially  to  the  philosophy  of  politics  and  law,  was 
born  at  Berlin  on  the  18th  of  March,  1800.  He  was  studying 
medicine  with  a  view  to  become  an  army  surgeon,  when  Ger- 
many was  once  more  roused  against  Napoleon,  escaped  from  Elba. 
As  a  volunteer  Lieber  fought  at  Ligny  and  Waterloo ;  and, 
severely  wounded  afterwards  at  Namur,  he  lay  two  days  on  the 
battle-field.  In  the  persecution  of  young  German  liberals  which 
followed  the  assassination  of  Kotzebue  by  Sand  in  1819,  Lieber 
was  arrested,  and  finding  himself  subjected  to  annoyances  after 
his  liberation,  he  embarked  for  Greece  in  1821  as  a  Phil-Hellene. 
Returning  penniless  and  friendless,  he  landed  in  Italy  and  made 
his  way  to  Rome,  where  Niebuhr  the  historian  was  residing 
as  Prussian  minister.  His  story  and  character  favourably 
impressed  Niebuhr,  who  made  him  tutor  of  his  son  Marcus,  and 
steadily  befriended  him.  Even  Niebuhr,  however,  could  not 
procure  him  an  unmolested  residence  in  Germany,  and  after  a 
short  stay  in  England  in  1825,  Lieber  proceeded  in  1827  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  lectured  on  history  and  political  philo- 
sophy, and  was  ultimately  made  professor  of  both  in  the  state 
college  of  South  Carolina  at  Columbia.  Of  his  numerous  works 
the  principal  are  "  The  Stranger  in  America,"  being  sketches 
of  men  and  things  in  the  United  States;  "Political  Ethics," 
1838;  "Legal  Hermeneutics,"  1841;  and  a  small  but  inter- 
esting volume,  "  Reminiscences  of  Niebuhr,"  1835.  Lieber  was 
the  editor  of  the  Encyclopedia  Americana,  a  work  of  reference 
on  the  plan  of  the  German  Conversations-Lexikon,  published  at 
Philadelphia  in  1828-32.— F.  E. 

LIEBER.     See  Erastus. 

*  LIEBIG,  Justus,  Baron  von,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
chemical  philosophers  of  the  present  day,  was  born  at  Darm- 
stadt, the  capital  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  on 
the  8th  of  May,  1803.  After  having  completed  his  classical 
education  in  the  gymnasium  of  that  city,  his  passion  for  the 
natural  sciences  induced  his  father,  in  1818,  to  place  him  in  a 
pharmaceutical  establishment  at  Heppenheim.  From  this  situa- 
tion, in  which  he  remained  only  ten  months,  he  went  in  1819 
to  the  university  of  Bonn,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  Erlangen, 
where  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  In  1822  he 
was  sent  to  Paris  at  the  expense  of  the  grand  duke  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  where  he  remained  two  years  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  chemical  studies,  and  associating  with  the  most  distinguished 
French  chemists,  MM.  Guy-Lussac,  Dumas,  and  Pelouze.  In 
1824  he  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  a  memoir 
on  the  fulminic  acid  and  the  fulminates — compounds  which  had 
been  discovered  by  our  countryman  Howard  in  1800.  Liebig 
was  the  first,  however,  who  explained  their  true  chemical 
constitution  ;  and  his  memoir  on  the  subject  excited  so  much 
interest  that  Baron  Humboldt,  who  heard  it  read,  invited  him  to 
his  house,  and  introduced  him  to  his  scientific  friends.  On  the 
recommendation  of  this  distinguished  patron  of  science,  he  was 
appointed  in  1824,  though  only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  extra- 
ordinary professor  of  chemistry  in  the  university  of  Giessen, 
founded  in  1607.  In  1826  he  became  ordinary  professor  of 
chemistry,  and  he  then  commenced,  with  the  patronage  of  the 
government,  that  laboratory  for  teaching  practical  chemistry 
which  attracted  pupils  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and 
sent  into  the  scientific  world  Hoffman,  Wiess,  Fresenius,  Lyon 
Playfair,  Gregory,  Johnston,  and  other  distinguished  chemists. 

In  1828  Liebig  attended  the  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  which  met  at  Liverpool. 
On  that  occasion  he  read  an  interesting  paper  "  On  the  Compo- 
sition and  Chemical  relations  of  Lithic  Acid,"  and  such  was  the 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  chemical  section,  that 
he  was  requested  to  draw  up  two  reports,  one  "  On  Isomeric 
Bodies,"  and  the  other  "On  Organic  Chemistry."  None  of 
these  reports  appeared  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association 
for  1839  ;  but  before  the  meeting  which  was  held  at  Glasgow  in 
1840,  he  published  his  work  entitled  "  Chemistry  in  its  applica- 
tion to  Agriculture  and  Physiology,"  which  was  translated  by 
Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  from  the  "author's  manuscript,  and  dedicated 
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to  the  association.  This  work  was  only  a  part  of  the  report  on 
organic  chemistry  which  that  body  had  requested  from  him,  but 
an  abstract  of  the  whole  report,  entitled  "  Organic  Chemistry 
applied  to  Physiology  and  Pathology,"  was  read  to  the  chemical 
section  at  Manchester  in  1842  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair.  In  the 
first  part  of  this  interesting  communication  he  treats  of  _ the 
processes  employed  in  the  nutrition  and  reproduction  of  various 
parts  of  the  animal  economy.  In  the  second  part  he  examines 
the  chemical  processes  engaged  in  the  production  of  bile,  urea, 
uric  acid,  and  its  components,  as  well  as  of  cerebral  and  nervous 
substance.  In  the  third  part  he  treats  of  the  recondite  laws  of 
the  phenomena  of  motion ;  and  he  concludes  his  report  with 
two  chapters — one  on  the  theory  of  disease,  and  the  other  on 
the  theory  of  respiration.  The  entire  report,  of  which  this 
paper  was  but  an  abstract,  was  published  in  1842,  under  the 
title  of  "  Animal  Chemistry,  or  Chemistry  in  its  application  to 
Physiology  and  Pathology,""  having  been  translated  from  the 
author's  manuscript  by  Professor  Gregory. 

In  1848  his  work  on  "  The  Motions  of  the  Juices  in  the  Animal 
Body"  was  translated  from  the  author's  manuscript  by  Pro- 
fessor Gregory ;  and  in  1849  his  "  Researches  on  the  Chemistry 
of  Food"  was  also  translated  from  the  author's  manuscript  by 
the  same  eminent  chemist.  One  of  Liebig's  latest  worksis  his 
"  Familiar  Letters  on  Chemistry  considered  in  its  relation  to 
Industry,  Agriculture,  and  Physiology."  These  letters,  of  which 
he  published  a  second  series  in  1844,  have  gone  through  several 
editions,  that  of  1857  being  dedicated  to  Sir  James  Clark,  who 
had  been  accessory  to  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Chemistry.  Liebig's  principles  of  agricultural  chemistry  have 
not  been  universally  adopted.  A  Reply  to  them  by  Mr.  Lawes 
and  Dr.  Gilbert  was  published  in  December,  1855,  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England.  He  simplified  the 
processes  for  organic  analysis,  and  by  their  aid  made  numerous 
investigations  formerly  impracticable  from  the  complexity  of  the 
methods  then  in  use. 

Liebig  is  the  author  also  of  many  separate  memoirs  pub- 
lished in  different  scientific  journals.  He  co-operated  with 
M.  Poggendorf  in  the  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  published  in 
five  volumes  at  Brunswick  in  1837-51,  with  a  supplement  in 
1850-52  ;  and  with  M.  Geiger  in  the  Manual  of  Pharmacy. 

The  valuable  researches  of  Liebig  have  been  rewarded  with 
honours  of  various  kinds.  Chairs  of  chemistry  were  offered  to 
him  in  different  parts  of  the  continent,  and  even  in  London.  In 
1850  he  was  elected  to  the  chemical  chair  at  Heidelberg,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Gmelin  ;  but  he  declined  to  accept  of  it.  The 
grand  duke  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Louis  II.,  made  him  a  hereditary 
baron  in  1845.  In  1854,  a  fund  of  about  .£1000,  subscribed 
throughout  Europe  as  a  mark  of  the  value  set  upon  his  chemical 
and  agricultural  researches,  was  employed  in  purchasing  five  pieces 
of  plate — one  for  each  of  his  five  children,  and  the  balance  of  £460 
presented  to  himself.  Liebig  is  at  present  professor  of  chemistry 
in  the  university  of  Munich.  He  has  been  elected  an  honorary  or 
a  corresponding  member  of  all  the  leading  academies  and  societies 
in  Europe  and  America.  So  early  as  1840  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  ;  and  ou  the  loth  May, 
18G1,  he  received  the  highest  of  all  his  honours  in  his  election, 
in  room  of  M.  Tiedemann,  as  one  of  the  eight  foreign  associates 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  the  French  Institute. — D.  B. 

LIGHTFOOT,  Jons,  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Lightfoot, 
rector  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  was  bora  there  on  the  19th  or 
29th  of  March,  1G02.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  was  admitted 
of  Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  had  for  his  tutor 
William  Chappel,  afterwards  master  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin, 
and  bishop  of  Cork,  the  same  who  was  the  tutor  of  John  Milton 
and  Henry  More.  After  taking  his  bachelor's  degree  he  was 
for  about  two  years  assistant  in  the  school  of  Ripton  in  Derby- 
shire ;  after  which  he  took  orders,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
curacy  of  Xorton-under-Hales  in  Shropshire.  Here  he  became 
acquainted  with  Sir  Roland  Cotton  of  Bellaport,  who  took  him 
into  his  family  as  domestic  chaplain,  and  engaged  him  deeply 
in  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  its  cognate  tongues.  Sir  Roland 
was  an  accomplished  Hebraist,  and  was  able  to  lend  impor- 
tant aid  to  his  young  chaplain  in  his  studies.  Lightfoot  had 
hitherto  done  little  in  this  department  of  study,  and  he  attri- 
butes all  his  subsequent  attainments  in  oriental  learning  to  the 
advantages  which  he  derived  from  Sir  Roland's  friendship.  After 
a  short  visit  to  London  in  company  with  his  learned  patron,  he 
contemplated  spending  some  time  in  continental  travel ;  but  he 


was  induced  to  abandon  that  design  by  receiving  the  offer  of  a 
settlement  at  Stoke  in  the  county  of  Stafford.  Here  he  resided 
for  two  vears,  still  diligently  prosecuting  his  studies ;  after 
which  he  removed  to  Hornsey,  near  London,  with  the  view  of 
having  easy  access  to  the  rabbinical  and  oriental  treasures  of 
Sion  college.  It  was  at  Hornsey  that  he  prepared  his  first  work, 
"  Erubhin,  or  Miscellanies  Christian  and  Judaical,  and  others, 
penned  for  recreation  at  vacant  hours,"  which  appeared  in  1629. 
It  is  a  small  and  unpretending  work,  and  touches  many  subjects 
for  the  first  time  which  afterwards  developed  themselves  in  his 
hands  to  much  vaster  proportions.  It  was  dedicated  to  Sir 
Roland  Cotton,  who,  in  a  letter  sent  to  the  young  author,  tells 
him  "  that  he  had  read  it  over,  and  found  in  it  many  rarities, 
and  nothing  so  vulgar  that  he  needed  to  fear  his  book's  enter- 
tainment." In  1630  Sir  Roland  presented  him  to  the  rectory 
of  Ashley  in  Staffordshire,  where  he  remained  for  the  next 
twelve  years,  and  devoted  all  the  time  he  could  spare  from  his 
pastoral  duties  to  his  favourite  Hebrew  and  Talmudic  studies. 
To  avoid  interruptions  "  he  purchased  an  adjoining  field,  in 
which  he  erected  a  small  building  containing  three  rooms,  his 
study,  parlour,  and  bedchamber ;  and  not  content  with  passing 
the  day  in  this  retreat,  at  a  distance  from  all  domestic  inter- 
ruption, he  often  slept  in  this  hermitage  although  contiguous  to 
his  own  parsonage  house.  When  the  troubles  began  in  1640  he 
took  side  with  the  parliament,  and  he  was  one  of  the  divines 
summoned  to  serve  in  the  Westminster  assembly  in  1643.  He 
had  removed  to  London  the  year  before,  probably  with  the 
view  of  conducting  through  the  press  some  of  the  learned  works 
which  he  had  prepared  at  Ashley,  and  he  had  been  appointed 
minister  of  St.  Bartholomew's  church,  near  the  Exchange.  His 
"  Handful  of  Gleanings  out  of  the  Book  of  Exodus,"  a  sequel  to 
"A  Few  and  New  Observations  upon  the  Book  of  Genesis,  the 
most  of  them  certain,  the  rest  probable,  all  harmless,  strange, 
and  rarely  heard  of  before,"  1642,  is  dedicated  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Bartholomew  Exchange,  and  bears  the  date  of  1643. 
He  took  a  more  active  part  in  the  deliberations  and  debates  or 
the  assembly  than  was  to  be  expected  from  a  man  of  his  recluse 
habits,  and  while  generally  agreeing  with  the  other  members 
in  their  views  of  christian  doctrine,  and  as  to  the  main  features 
of  the  constitution  which  they  proposed  to  give  to  the  national 
church,  he  not  unfrequently  differed  from  them  on  particular 
points,  and  was  able  sometimes  to  modify  the  form  of  their  con- 
clusions. He  belonged  to  the  Erastian  party  of  the  assembly,  who 
contended  that  the  power  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  belonged  to, 
and  ought  to  be  invested  in  civil  riders.  His  "  Journal"  contains 
many  valuable  and  interesting  notices  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
assembly.  He  preached  repeatedly  before  the  house  of  commons. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  he  referred  to  the  singularity  of  his 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  church  power  and  suspension  from  the 
sacrament — "  I  am  most  unable,"  said  he,  "  to  hold  out  to  you 
anything  that  may  direct  you  in  matters  of  such  weight,  and  if 
my  judgment  were  anything,  yet  should  I  be  sparing  to  show 
it,  because  I  must  confess  that  about  these  matters  I  differ  in 
judgment  from  the  generality  of  divines ;  and  I  hold  it  not  any 
happiness  to  be  singular  in  opinion,  nor  do  I  hold  these  to  be 
times  to  broach  differences."  Still  he  avows  himself  a  presbyterian 
—  "I  beseech  you,"  said  he  to  the  house  of  commons  in  the  same 
sermon,  "  hasten  the  settling  of  the  church.  I  rejoice  to  see 
what  you  have  done  in  platforming  classes  and  presbyteries,  and 
I  verily  and  candidly  believe  it  is  according  to  the  pattern  in  the 
mount."  In  1643  the  parliamentary  visitors  of  Cambridge  gave 
him  the  mastership  of  Catherine  hall,  vacant  by  the  ejectment 
of  Dr.  William  Spurstow ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  presented 
to  the  sequestered  firing  of  Mueh-Munden  in  Hertfordshire. 
Munden  became  ever  after  his  favourite  residence.  He  preferred 
its  retirement  even  to  the  quiet  gardens  of  Cambridge,  and  when 
detained  by  his  university  duties  from  his  simple  parishioners 
there,  he  would  frequently  say  that  "  he  longed  to  be  with  his 
russet  coats."  In  1652  he  took  his  degree  of  D.D.,  and  in 
1655  he  was  chosen  vice-chancellor  of  the  university.  The 
dates  of  many  of  his  principal  writings  belong  to  the  period  of 
the  civil  war  and  the  Commonwealth.  The  "  Harmony  of  the 
Four  Evangelists"  appeared  in  three  parts,  between  1644  and 
1650  ;  his  "  Chronicle  of  the  Times  of  the  Old  Testament," 
in  1647;  the  "Temple  Service,"  in  1649;  the  "Harmony, 
Chronicle,  and  Order  of  the  New  Testament,"  in  1655;  and 
the  commencement  of  his  "  Horae  Hebraica?  et  Talmudicse,"  in 
1658.     The  times  were  anything  but  propitious  for  such  public 
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cations,  and  we  find  him  complaining  bitterly  in  a  letter  to  the 
elder  Buxtorf  of  the  printers  and  publishers  of  the  day,  that 
they  would  risk  nothing  upon  his  books,  and  compelled  him 
to  bear  all  the  loss  himself;  "  they  blunted  the  edge,"  says  he, 
"of  his  literary  ardour,  and  continuations  of  works  already  begun 
sometimes  lay  by  for  years,  for  lack  of  encouragement  to  send 
them  to  the  press."  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  find  any  evi- 
dence of  the  "  blunting"  he  complains  of.  He  not  only  laboured 
assiduously  at  his  own  arduous  undertakings,  but  rendered  prompt 
and  valuable  assistance  to  those  of  others.  Walton's  Polyglot, 
Castell's  Lexicon  Heptaglotton,  and  Poole's  Synopsis  Criticorum, 
were  all  indebted  more  or  less  to  his  aid.  In  1600  he  took  part 
in  the  Savoy  conference  on  the  side  of  the  presbyterians,  but  soon 
saw  that  it  was  sure  to  end  in  nothing,  and  ceased  to  attend  after 
one  or  two  visits.  He  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  appointments 
in  the  church  and  university  at  that  period ;  but  by  the  timely  help 
of  Sir  Henry  Cajsar  and  Dr.  Sheldon,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
he  was  confirmed  by  royal  indulgence  both  in  his  rectory  and 
mastership,  to  which  he  makes  grateful  reference  in  the  preface 
to  his  "Horae  Hebraica:"  upon  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark.  In  1662, 
when  the  act  of  uniformity  passed,  he  accepted  its  conditions  of 
conformity,  although  it  would  seem  that  he  did  not  very  scrupu- 
lously fulfil  them.  "  He  was  not  entirely  conformable  to  the 
rubric  of  the  church,  seldom  wearing  a  surplice,  or  even  reading 
all  the  prayers  ;  and  the  dissenters  of  his  parish  scrupled  not 
to  attend  upon  his  ministry,  considering  him  not  to  be  rigidly 
episcopalian."  But  the  bishops  wisely  winked  at  the  small 
irregularities  of  a  man  who  was  at  once  one  of  the  best  of  parish 
pastors,  and  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  university.  It 
was  only  a  fit  tribute  to  his  merit,  that  he  was  preferred  by  the 
interest  of  Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal, 
to  a  stall  in  the  cathedral  of  Ely.  He  survived  till  December  6, 
1676,  when  he  died  at  Ely  in  bis  seventy-fourth  year,  and  his 
remains  were  removed  to  Munden,  which  he  had  held  for  thirty- 
two  years.  His  fame  as  a  scholar  and  divine  chiefly  rests  upon 
his  "  Horse  Hebriaea?  et  Talmudicse,"  in  which  he  makes  use  of 
rabbinical  literature  to  throw  light  upon  the  New  Testament. 
The  idea  was  not  original ;  but  it  had  never  before  been  carried 
out  so  extensively,  and  with  such  an  ample  apparatus  of  learning. 
The  observations  thus  accumulated  by  him  were  for  the  most  part 
new,  and  their  freshness  much  more  than  their  intrinsic  impor- 
tance drew  upon  them  the  attention  of  divines  and  critics,  and 
led  to  subsequent  researches  in  the  same  field.  That  Lightfoot's 
labours  are  still  valued,  though  it  may  be  more  moderately  than 
in  the  first  instance,  is  proved  by  the  republication  of  the  "Hora»" 
at  Oxford  in  1859,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Mr.  Gandell.  The 
most  complete  edition  of  his  whole  works  is  that  of  Pitman, 
brought  out  in  thirteen  volumes,  octavo,  in  1 822-25.  Less  com- 
plete collections  had  appeared  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  in  London,  Rotterdam,  and  Franeker. — P.  L. 

LIGHTFOOT,  John,  an  English  botanist,  was  born  in 
Gloucestershire  on  the  9th  December,  1735,  and  died  at  Uxbridge 
on  the  18th  February,  1788.  He  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  officiated  at  Uxbridge.  He  was  also  chaplain 
to  the  duchess  dowager  of  Portland.  He  had  a  great  taste  for 
natural  history,  and  accompanied  Pennant  in  his  second  journey 
to  Scotland.  He  made  a  collection  of  Scotch  plants,  and  pub- 
lished his  "Flora  Scotica,"  in  2  vols.  8vo,  in  1775.  The  work 
contains  twenty-five  well  executed  plates,  partly  zoological  and 
partly  botanical.  In  the  introduction  there  is  an  account  of 
Scottish  zoology  by  Pennant.  The  plants  mentioned  amount 
to  thirteen  hundred,  and  they  are  arranged  according  to  the 
Linnsean  system.  A  number  of  the  common  Scotch  and  Gaelic 
names  of  the  plants  are  given,  with  histories  of  their  economical 
uses.  Lightfoot's  herbarium  was  purchased  by  George  III.  He 
was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Linnasan  Society. — J.  H.  B. 

LIGNE,  Charles  Joseph,  Prince  de,  general  in  the  Aus- 
trian service,  an  author  and  a  wit,  was  born  at  Brussels  on  the 
12th  May,  1735.  His  father,  of  ancient  family,  rose  to  be  an 
Austrian  field-marshal,  and  on  the  mother's  side  he  claimed 
descent  from  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  He  entered  his  father's 
regiment  in  1752,  distinguished  himself  by  great  bravery,  and 
had  risen  to  be  a  oolonel  before  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years' 
war.  He  became  a  favourite  of  Joseph  II.,  enchanted  even 
the  court  of  Versailles  by  his  esprit,  and,  sent  on  a  mission  in 
1782  to  the  Empress  Catherine,  was  made  by  her  a  field-mar- 
shal, and  accompanied  her  in  the  journey  to  the  Crimea,  of  which 


he  has  left  a  very  lively  account.  His  active  career  closed  in 
1790  with  the  death  of  his  imperial  patron.  "  I  died  with 
Joseph  II.,"  was  one  of  his  own  sayings.  The  French  revo- 
lutionary war  ruined  his  fortunes.  Court  intrigues  thwarted 
his  prospects  of  obtaining  a  high  and  active  military  command 
suitable  to  his  talents  for  war ;  the  death  of  a  favourite  son 
in  battle  clouded  his  existence ;  and  he  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  comparative  retirement  in  a  little  house  in  Vienna. 
Admirers  from  far  and  near  sought  the  retirement  of  the  man 
who  had  been  present  at  the  interview  between  Frederick  the 
Czar  and  Joseph  II.,  and  who  had  been  the  confidant  of  the 
Empress  Catherine.  Madame  de  Stael  edited  his  "  Lettres  et 
Pensees,"  and  he  was  an  object  of  interest  to  the  diplomatists 
and  soldiers  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  his  mot  on  which  is  still 
remembered — "  Le  congres  danse — il  ne  marche  pas."  He  died 
at  Vienna  on  the  3rd  December,  1814.  The  chief  value  of  his 
works  is  an  occasional  anecdotical  interest,  which  specially  marks 
his  correspondence. — F.  E. 

LIGONIER,  John,  Earl,  a  distinguished  English  general,  was 
born  in  1678.  He  was  descended  from  a  noble  French  family, 
and  was  subjected  to  so  much  persecution  on  account  of  his 
having  embraced  the  protestant  faith,  that  he  was  forced  to  take 
refuge  in  England.  He  entered  the  military  service  there  under 
the  command  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  distinguished  him- 
self so  much  by  his  courage  and  skill  that  he  gradually  rose  to 
the  rank  of  field-marshal,  and  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
he  was  elevated  to  the  Irish  peerage  with  the  title  of  earl.  He 
displayed  great  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Raucoux  in  1746,  in 
which  the  British  were  defeated  by  Marshal  Saxe  ;  and  again  at 
the  battle  of  Laffeldt,  near  Maestricht,  in  1747,  when  the  allied 
army  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland  was  completely  defeated, 
at  the  head  of  the  British  cavalry  he  checked  the  advance  of  the 
French,  and  saved  the  allies  from  destruction.  He  was  taken 
prisoner,  however,  and  brought  into  the  presence  of  Louis  XV., 
who  treated  him  with  great  distinction.  Lord  Ligonier  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in  1757.  He  died 
in  1770  in  the  ninety-second  year  of  his  age. — J.  T. 

LIGOZZI,  Jacopo,  was  born  at  Verona  in  1543,  and  studied 
painting  in  the  school  of  Paul  Veronese.  He  settled  in  Florence, 
and  died  there  in  1627.  Ligozzi,  though  reckoned  among  the 
so-called  Macchinisti  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  to  be  classed 
among  the  reformers  of  the  Florentine  school,  which  was  much 
corrupted  by  the  anatomical  mannerists,  the  imitators  of  Michel- 
angelo. He  improved  both  the  drawing  and  colouring  of  the 
school.  He  excelled  equally  in  oil  and  in  fresco.  Agostino 
Carracci  engraved  some  of  his  works. — (Lanzi.) — R.  N.  W. 

LIGUORI,  Alphonso  Maria  de,  a  celebrated  writer  on 
casuistry,  and  founder  of  a  religious  order,  was  born  at  Maria- 
nella,  near  Naples,  in  1696.  Having  obtained  in  1714  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  utroque  jure,  he  practised  as  a  lawyer  with 
success  till  1722,  when  he  assumed  the  monastic  habit.  Ordained 
a  priest  in  1726,  he  preached  every  day  to  the  common  people 
with  so  much  zeal  and  emotion,  that  he  was  called  the  apostle 
of  the  poor  and  ignorant.  In  1732  he  founded  the  order  of  the 
Holy  Redeemer  at  Villa  Scala,  which,  after  many  obstacles  were 
surmounted,  was  at  last  approved  of  by  the  pope  in  1749.  Con- 
trary to  his  own  wish  he  was  made  a  bishop  in  1762 — an 
office  which  the  infirmities  of  age  compelled  him  to  resign 
in  1775,  when  he  retired  to  Nocera  de'  Pagani,  the  principal 
house  of  the  order  he  had  founded,  where  he  died  in  1787. 
He  was  one  of  the  principal  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  proba- 
bilitv,  so  strongly  condemned  in  Pascal's  sixth  letter.  He  was 
canonized  in  1816.- — D.  W.  R. 

LILBURNE,  John,  a  restless  and  resolute  republican  agita- 
tor of  the  civil  war  and  interregnum  periods,  was  the  younger 
son  of  a  country  gentleman  of  good  estate  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  and  was  born  in  1618.  Apprenticed  to  a  wholesale 
clothier  in  London,  who  confirmed  him  in  the  puritan  prin- 
ciples which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father,  he  began  his 
public  career  very  characteristically  by  complaining  to  the  city 
authorities  of  alleged  ill-treatment  by  his  master.  His  ardour 
recommended  him  to  the  leaders  of  the  party,  and  before  the 
expiry  of  his  apprenticeship  he  had  taken  a  position  as  a  fearless 
and  devoted  puritan.  In  1636  he  was  active  in  procuring  the 
publication  and  circulation  of  pamphlets  by  Bastwick,  one  of 
the  victims  of  Laud's  persecutions,  and  he  seems  to  have  lent 
his  aid  as  an  amanuensis  to  Prynne.  For  co-operating  in  the 
publication  and  diffusion  of  some  of  Prynne's  pamphlets  early  in 
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1637,  he  was  sentenced  by  the  arbitrary  court  of  high  commis- 
sion—which  when  brought  before  it  lie  defied— to  be  publicly 
whipped,  pilloried,  and  imprisoned.  He  was  regarded  as  a 
martyr  by  his  party,  and  one  of  the  earliest  recorded  speeches 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  in  the  Long  parliament  was  made  in  support 
of  a  petition  of  Lilburne  to  the  house  of  commons.  Released 
subsequently  by  the  house,  he  joined  the  parliamentary  army  in 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  was  distinguished  by  Cromwell, 
and  fonght  bravely  at  Marston  Moor  as  a  lieutenant-colonel  in 
Manchester's  regiment.  It  was  said  of  him  afterwards,  that  if 
lie  was  the  only  man  living  upon  earth,  John  would  quarrel  with 
Lilburne  and  Lilburne  with  John.  Fighting  for  the  parliament 
against  the  king  did  not  satisfy  his  combative  instincts.  He 
quarreled  with  the  earl  of  Manchester;  and  for  a  vehement 
attack  upon  that  nobleman  he  was  committed  to  prison.  In 
his  imprisonment  he  published  pamphlets  against  the  parliament, 
and  when  the  power  of  the  parliament  began  to  wane  in  pre- 
sence of  the  rising  influence  of  Cromwell,  he  attacked  the  latter, 
and  accused  him  of  treachery  to  the  cause  of  the  commonwealth. 
Cromwell,  who  knew  what  Lilburne  had  suffered  for  the  cause, 
tried  to  befriend  him,  but  in  vain.  The  intemperance  of  his 
language  made  the  parliament  pass  sentence  of  banishment  on 
him.  In  exile  he  intrigued  with  the  royalists,  and  returning  to 
England  in  1651,  without  permission,  he  would  have  been  trans- 
ported by  Cromwell  had  it  not  been  for  the  influence  of  his 
brother,  one  of  the  protector's  major-generals,  a  puritan  officer 
of  merit  and  distinction.  He  retired  to  Eltham  in  Kent,  and 
terminated  his  career  by  becoming  a  preacher  among  the  Quakers. 
He  died  on  the  29th  of  August,  1657.  There  is,  in  the  Bio- 
graphica  Britannica,  a  list  of  the  vehement  pamphlets  of  "  Free- 
born John,"  whom  Hume  has  called  "  the  most  turbulent,  but 
the  most  upright  and  courageous  of  human  kind." — F.  E. 

LILLO,  George,  an  English  dramatist,  the  author  of  the 
"  Fatal  Curiosity"  and  "  George  Barnwell,"  was  born  at  London 
in  February,  1693,  near  Moorgate.  His  father,  a  Dutch  jeweller 
carrying  on  business  in  that  locality,  had  married  an  English- 
woman. George  appears  to  have  been  brought  up  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  protestant  dissenter,  and  he  judiciously  kept  in  his 
father's  shop,  and  continued  his  business  after  his  death,  merely 
devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  dramatic  literature.  His  best 
piece  is  his  "  Fatal  Curiosity,"  which  is  as  faulty  in  its  dialogue 
and  style  as  it  is  inimitable  in  its  construction.  Next  to  this 
his  two  most  generally  known  plays  are  "  George  Barnwell"  and 
'"Arden  of  Feversham,"  the  former  of  which,  till  lately,  was  regu- 
larly produced  at  the  London  theatres  on  boxing-night.  Besides 
these,  which  closely  resemble  each  other  in  plot  and  moral  pur- 
pose, illustrations  of  domestic  vice,  Lillo  wrote  four  others.  All 
his  dramas  are  in  the  collection  of  acting  plays,  and  a  separate 
edition  of  them  appeared  in  1770,  2  vols.,  and  again,  with  a 
few  additions,  in  1810.     He  died  in  1739. — W.  C."h. 

LILLY  or  LYLY,  John,  commonly  called  the  Euphuist, 
was  born  in  1554,  a  native  of  Kent.  In  1569,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  he  became  a  student  in  Magdalen  college,  Oxford^and 
proceeded  B.A.  in  1573,  and  M.A.  in  1575.  In  1574,  during 
his  stay  at  the  university,  he  addressed  an  application  to  Lord 
Burghley,  lord  treasurer,  for  the  exercise  of  his  patronage,  and 
the  suit  appears  to  have  met  with  some  success.  The  probability 
is  that  Lilly  had  powerful  friends,  for  in  March,  1577,  on  the 
decease  of  Sir  Thomas  Benger,  master  of  the  revels,  Lilly  peti- 
tioned the  queen  for  the  vacancy.  The  latter  was  not  permanently 
filled  up  till  July  1579,  but  it  was  then  given  to  somebody 
else.    In  the  same  year  appeared  our  author's  first  performance 

Euphues,  or  the  anatomy  of  wit,"  4to;  and  in  1580  it  was 
followed  by  a  second  part  entitled  "  Euphues  and  his  England  " 
Both  these  pamphlets  were  written  in  a  turgid  and  artificial 
style,  but  they  were  wonderfully  successful  notwithstanding 
and  euphuism,  or  fine  talking,  became  the  universal  fashion' 
Lilly  took  some  part  in  the  great  Martin-Mar-prelate  contro- 
versy, and  wrote  a  tract  (published  in  1589)  called  "  Pappe 
with  a  Hatchet,  alias,  a  Fig  for  my  Godson,  a  sound  box  on 
the  ear  for  the  idiot  Martin."  The  author  of  "Euphues"  enjoyed 
the  esteem  and  respect  of  all  his  contemporaries ;  all  the  writers 
of  that  time,  even  Shakspeare,  admired  his  compositions,  and 
perhaps  Jonson,  Drayton,  and  Marston  stood  alone  in  ridiculing 
his  pedantic  affectation  and  extravagance  of  language  Lilly's 
circumstances  were  probably  not  very  flourishing"  he  once 
facetiously  called  the  history  of  his  life  "Lyly  de  mistibus,"  and 
in  the  queen  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  found  a  cold  patroness 


In  person  he  was  little,  and  he  was  a  great  smoker.  The  period 
of  his  death  is  uncertain,  but  it  occurred  about  the  close  of 
Elizabeth's  reign.  He  left  behind  him  eight  dramas,  which 
have  been  edited  by  Mr.  Fairholt,  2  vols.  8vo,  1858  ;  some  of 
them  contain  passages  of  great  force  and  humour. — W.  C.  H. 

LILLY,  William,  an  English  astrologer  of  note,  was  born 
in  1602  at  Diseworth  in  Leicestershire,  and  received  some  school- 
ing at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch.  His  father  found  himself  unable  to 
give  him  the  university  education  originally  intended,  and  at 
eighteen  he  repaired  to  London  to  seek  his  fortune.  He  began 
life  as  servant  to  a  mantuamaker,  and  then  united  the  keeping 
of  accounts  with  more  menial  employments  in  the  service  of  a 
tradesman  in  the  Strand,  who,  though  master  of  the  Salters' 
Company,  could  not  write.  On  the  death  of  this  master,  Lilly 
married  the  widow,  with  whom  he  received  a  thousand  pounds. 
In  1632  he  began  to  dabble  in  astrology,  which  he  learned  from 
a  broken-down  Welsh  clergyman,  and  soon  acquired  a  reputa- 
tion. In  1634  he  was  invited  to  search,  with  the  aid  of  divining 
rods,  for  a  supposed  treasure  buried  in  the  cloister  of  West- 
minster abbey,  and  the  dean  of  Westminster,  Williams  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  gave  the  requisite  permission.  The  absurd  proceed- 
ings were  interrupted  by  a  storm,  ascribed  to  Lilly's  demons, 
and  the  party  returned  home.  His  first  wife  dying  he  married 
again,  and  this  time  an  extravagant  woman  who  impoverished 
him  and  forced  him  into  rural  retirement.  With  the  breaking 
out  of  the  controversy  between  king  and  parliament  he  saw  a 
chance  of  repairing  his  fortunes,  and,  returning  to  London, 
commenced  his  career  of  astrological  authorship.  In  1644  he 
began  the  publication  of  his  astrological  almanac,  "Merlinus 
Anglicus  Junior,"  which  in  those  times  of  excitement  and  per- 
plexity was  immediately  successful.  Some  lucky  hits  made 
amends  for  a  multitude  of  misses ;  and  in  composing  his  pre- 
dictions, it  is  but  fair  to  say,  Lilly  showed  a  good  deal  of 
shrewdness.  His  almanac  continued  popular,  fie  was  con- 
sulted both  by  the  royalists  and  the  parliamentary  party ;  and 
among  his  patrons  were  such  men  as  Bulstrade  Whitelocke,  and 
Lenthall  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons.  For  a  year  or 
two  he  even  received  a  pension  of  £100  from  the  parliament 
for  information  respecting  affairs  in  France,  which,  however,  he 
acquired  not  by  supernatural  means,  but  by  a  correspondence 
with  the  confessor  of  one  of  the  French  ministers.  While 
secretly  taking  the  money  of  the  royalists,  he  was  publicly  an 
adherent  of  the  parliament.  After  the  Restoration  he  sued  out 
his  pardon,  studied  physic,  the  practice  of  which  he  combined 
with  that  of  astrology,  and  died  a  wealthy  man  at  his  estate  of 
Hersham  in  1681.  Butler  is  sometimes  supposed  to  have  taken 
from  Lilly  the  Sidrophel  of  his  Hudibras.  But  Lilly  has  painted 
himself  in  the  account  of  his  life,  written  in  his  sixty-sixth  year, 
and  published  with  that  of  Ashmole  in  1774.  It  is  curious  not 
only  as  the  autobiography  of  a  successful  and  conspicuous  quack, 
but  for  its  glimpses  of  some  of  the  subterranean  regions  of  a 
heroic  age.  Of  Lilly's  other  works,  chiefly  astrological  and  pro- 
phetical, the  one  mainly  worth  mentioning  is  his  "  Observations 
on  the  Life  and  Death  of  Charles,  late  King  of  England." — F.  E. 

LILY,  LILLY,  or  LILYE,  William,  a  distinguished  school- 
master and  grammarian,  was  born  at  Odiham  in  Hampshire 
about  1468.  After  a  careful  training  at  school,  he  was  sent 
at  eighteen  to  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  and  admitted  a  demy. 
Having  taken  his  B.A.  degree,  he  travelled  in  the  East  as  far  as 
Jerusalem,  according  to  some  authorities.  It  is  more  certain  that 
he  resided  for  five  years  at  Rhodes,  studying  Greek  under  native 
scholars,  who  received  protection  from  the  knights  of  Rhodes 
after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks.  Having  subse- 
quently studied  at  Rome,  he  established  a  private  grammar-scbool 
in  London  on  his  return  to  England,  and  was  the  earliest  teacher 
of  Greek  in  the  metropolis.  He  attained  such  success  and  repu- 
tation, that  when  Dean  Colet  in  1512  founded  St.  Paul's  school 
in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  Lilly  was  appointed  the  first  master. 
He  filled  the  office  for  eleven  years  until  his  death  in  1523,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law  and  usher,  John  Eightwise. 
Among  his  pupils  was  Leland  the  antiquary,  and  he  was  inti- 
mate with  Sir  Thomas  More.  He  published  some  poems  and 
other  pieces,  but  his  most  famous  production  is  his  "Brevissima 
Institutio,  seu  ratio  grammatices  cognoscendi,"  London,  1513, 
commonly  called  Lilly's  Grammar,  which  has  gone  through 
numerous  editions,  and  is  still  taught  from  at  St.  Paul's  school. 
To  this  work  Erasmus  and  Colet  contributed,  and  the  preface  to 
the  first  edition  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
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In  the  Biographia  Britannica  there  is  a  detailed  account  of  the 
mixed  authorship  of  the  "  Brevissima  Institutio." — F.  K. 

LIMBORCH,  Philip  tax,  a  distinguished  Arminian  theo- 
logian, was  born  at  Amsterdam  on  the  19th  June,  1633.  His 
early  education  was  received  in  Utrecht  and  Leyden;  after  which 
he  returned  to  Amsterdam,  and  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  studying 
under  such  teachers  as  Gerhard  Vossius,  Blondel,  and  Curcellams. 
He  also  spent  two  years  in  the  academy  at  Utrecht  in  studying 
theology,  philology,  philosophy,  and  mathematics.  In  philosophy 
he  was  an  eclectic.  His  chief  attachment  was  to  theology,  which 
he  studied  thoroughly.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  became  a 
Remonstrant  pastor  at  Alcmar.  In  1G57  he  went  in  the  same 
capacity  to  Gouda,  where  he  spent  ten  happy  years.  In  1GG7 
he  was  called  to  Amsterdam  to  the  professorship  of  theology  in 
the  Remonstrant  college;  in  which  office  he  continued  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  the  30th  April,  1712,  in  the  seventy- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  Limborch  was  the  most  prominent  and 
distinguished  theologian  of  the  Remonstrant  party.  His  spirit 
was  mild  and  tolerant;  his  judgment  clear  and  practical ;  his 
memory  tenacious.  His  mind  was  well  balanced;  all  its  powers 
contributing  to  the  completeness  of  its  development.  His  theology 
was  thoroughly  practical — a  reflex  of  the  man,  who  was  more  of 
the  ethical  than  the  dogmatic  theologian.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  one  so  deservedly  esteemed  in  his  own  party,  and  occupying 
such  a  position,  should  have  formed  a  correspondence  with  the 
most  distinguished  divines  of  other  lands,  especially  of  England. 
In  this  way  his  influence  became  far-reaching.  His  principal 
works  are  "Institutiones  theologian  Christians,"  1G8G,  4to;  "De 
veritate  religionis  Christiana?  arnica  collatio  cum  erudito  Judseo;" 
'*  Liber  sententiarum  Inquisitionis  Tolosana?  ab  anno  Christi, 
1307-23,  praemissis  quatuor  de  historia  Inquisitionis  libris," 
Amstel.,  1G92,  folio;  "Historia  Inquisitionis,"  1692,  folio,  after- 
wards translated  into  English  by  Samuel  Chandler,  2  vols.  4to, 
1731.  In  1711  appeared  his  commentary  on  the  Acts,  epistles 
to  the  Romans  and  Hebrews;  and  in  1700  a  work  on  the  pre- 
paration of  the  sick  for  death.  Thus  Limborch  was  not  only  a 
doctrinal  theologian,  but  a  writer  on  the  evidences,  an  expositor, 
a  church  historian,  and  practical  divine,  evincing  in  all  depart- 
ments the  same  learning,  repose,  mildness,  and  perspicuity.  His 
"Institutiones,"  or  system  of  theology,  is  the  chief  production  of 
his  pen,  and  the  best  exhibition  of  old  Arminianism. — S.  1). 

LINACRE,  Thomas,  an  eminent  physician  and  scholar,  was 
born  at  Canterbury  or  Derby,  more  probably  at  the  former,  about 
1460.  He  was  educated  at  the  school  adjoining  Christ  church, 
Canterbury,  under  "William  de  Selling,  alias  Tilly,  an  eminent 
schoolmaster,  and  afterwards  prior  of  Christ  church.  "  There 
is  good  reason  to  believe,"  say  the  Messrs.  Cooper  in  their 
Athense  Cantabrigienses,"  vol.  i.,  London,  1858,  "that  Linacre 
came  for  a  time  to  Cambridge,  and  removed  to  Oxford,"  at  which 
latter  university  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  All  Souls  in  1484. 
When  his  former  teacher,  De  Selling,  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
Rome  by  Henry  VII.,  Linacre  accompanied  him,  and  made  a 
considerable  stay  in  Italy,  improving  himself  in  classical  scholar- 
ship and  the  knowledge  of  medicine.  He  studied  at  Rome, 
Florence,  Bologna,  Venice,  and  Padua,  learning  from  the  chief 
scholars  of  the  time.  He  studied  Latin  under  Politian,  and 
Greek  under  Demetrius  Chalcondyles.  At  Padua  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.D.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was  incorporated 
M.D.  at  Oxford,  and  read  there  a  lecture  on  physic;  according 
to  the  Athena?  Cantabrigienses,  "  he  is  supposed  also  to  have 
been  incorporated  at  Cambridge."  His  medical  reputation  was 
so  great  that  he  was  appointed  physician,  some  say  to  Henry 
VIL,  and  at  any  rate  to  Henry's  son,  Arthur  prince  of  Wales, 
at  the  same  time  instructing  that  prince  and  his  wife,  the  Prin- 
cess Catherine,  in  Italian.  He  was  afterwards  physician  to 
Henry  VIII.  English  medicine  owes  to  him  the  establishment 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  1518,  by  letters  patent  from 
Henry  VIII.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  college,  holding 
the  office  till  his  death ;  and  its  first  meetings  were  held  in  his 
house  in  Knight  Rider  Street,  which  he  bequeathed  to  it,  and 
which,  or  rather  the  site  of  which,  is  still  in  its  possession.  He 
also  established  and  endowed  three  medical  lectures — two  in 
Merton  college,  Oxford,  and  one  in  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge. 
Although  at  the  head  of  the  medical  profession  in  England, 
Linacre  entered  the  church.  Two  years  after  the  establishment 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  he  had  become  a  priest,  and  was  rector 
of  Wigan  in  Lancashire.  He  received  various  other  preferments, 
before  his  death  at  his  liousj  in  Knight  Rider  Street  on  the  20  th 


October,  1524.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's,  where  in  1557 
Dr.  John  Caius  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory.  This  emi- 
nent man  numbered  Wolsey,  Erasmus,  Melancthon,  and  Aldus 
Manutius  among  his  friends.  He  was  one  of  the  introducers  of 
classical  learning  into  England.  He  taught  Greek  to  Sir  Thomas 
More  and  Erasmus,  and  Latin  to  the  Princess  (afterwards  Queen) 
Mary.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Englishman  who  studied 
Aristotle  and  Galen  in  the  original.  Of  several  of  Galen's 
treatises  he  published  translations  in  elegant  Latin,  that  of  the 
De  Temperamentis,  Cambridge,  1521,  being  the  first  book  printed 
in  England  in  which  the  Greek  type  was  introduced.  There  is 
a  list  and  an  account  of  his  works  and  translations  in  the  Bio- 
graphia Britannica.  He  left  no  original  work  on  medicine,  so 
that  of  his  medical  skill  his  reputation  is  almost  the  sole  memo- 
rial. One  prescription,  however,  is  extant,  which  he  gave  his 
friend  Erasmus  for  an  attack  of  gravel,  and  Dr.  Aikin  says  of  it 
in  his  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Medicine  in  Great  Britain,  "  the 
rational  simplicity  of  the  method  inculcates  a  favourable  idea  of 
our  physician's  practice."  By  founding  the  College  of  Physicians, 
Linacre  created  in  England  the  medical  profession. — F.  E. 

*  LINCOLN,  Abraham.  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  was  born  on  the  12th  February,  1809,  in  what  is  now 
called  Larue  county,  Kentucky.    His  family  were  of  Quaker  and 
Pennsylvanian  origin.     In  181G  his  father  settled  in  what  is 
now  Spencer  county,  Indiana;    and  for  ten  years  the  future 
president  was  employed  in  hard  manual  labour  on  the  paternal 
farm.     The  whole  time  spent  by  him  at  school,  to  which  he 
went  at  intervals,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  a  year.    A  Life 
of  Washington  is  recorded  as  among  the  few  books  which  he 
early  read  with  interest.     At  nineteen  he  was  six  feet  four,  and 
his  physical  capabilities  were  remarkable.     When  in  1830  his 
father  removed  to  Maeon  county,   Hlinois,  Abraham  not  onlv 
helped  to  build  the  family  log-hut,  but  with  a  single  assistant 
split  rails  enough  to  fence  ten  acres  of  land.    In  1831  he  worked 
to  New  Orleans  a  flat  boat  which  he  had  assisted  in  building. 
He  became  then  for  a  time  a  clerk  in  the  New  Salem  store  of 
the  owner  of  the  boat ;  and  in  1832  entered  and  was  made 
captain  of  a  company  of  volunteers  raised  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Black  Hawk  war.     After  a  three  months'  campaign  he  was 
supported  by  the  electors  of  his  own  district  as  a  candidate  for 
a  seat  in  the  state  legislature :  but  his  principles  being  whig  he 
was  rejected  by  the  county  in  favour  of  a  democrat.  Unsuccessful 
in  the  country  store  which  he  then  opened,  he  was  appointed 
postmaster  of  New  Salem,  and —  borrowing  from  a  neighbour 
practitioner  law  books,  to  be  returned  in  the  moming — spent  his 
evenings  in  the  study  of  law.    In  1834  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  state  legislature,  and  he  continued  to  be  re-elected  until 
1840.     In  1836  he  had  been  licensed  to  practise  as  a  lawyer, 
and  in  1837  commenced  business  at  Springfield,  his  residence 
until  he  was  elected  president.     As  a  lawyer  he  was  rapidly 
successful,  especially  in  cases  where  a  jury  adjudicated;  and  in 
politics  he  rose  to  be  a  prominent  leader  of  the  whig  party  in 
Illinois.   In  1844  he  canvassed  the  state,  making  speeches  almost 
daily  on  behalf  of  Henry  Clay,  when  that  well-known  politician 
was  a  candidate  for  the  presidency.     In  1846  he  was  himself 
delegated  to  the  congressional  house  of  representatives  by  the 
central  district  of  Illinois,  and  took   his  seat  on  the  6th  of 
December,  1847.     In  congress  he  distinguished  himself  as  an 
active  opponent  of  the  extension  of  slavery  and  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  and  as  a  supporter  of  its  abolition  in  the  district 
of  Columbia.    He  advocated  a  protective  tariff,  the  sale  of  public 
lands  at  a  low  price,  and  the  system  of  grants  for  the  improve- 
ment of  rivers  and  harbours.    The  first  congress  in  which  he  sate 
came  to  an  end  in  the  March  of  1849,  and  he  was  unsuccessful 
as  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  his  state  in  the  con- 
gressional senate.     He  pursued  his  professional  career  until  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  recalled  him  to  active  political 
life.    Through  his  exertions  a  republican  senator — the  whig  party 
having  become  extinct — was  returned  by  Illinois.     In  the  pre- 
sidential election  of  1855  he  worked  strenuously  for  Fremont, 
and  his  own  name  was  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  vice- 
presidency.     In  1858  he  was  pitted  against  Mr.  Douglas   as 
republican  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  senate  ;  and  after  a  spirited 
contest  Lincoln  secured  a  large  majority  of  the  popular  vote — 
the  state  legislature,  however,  returning  Douglas.    In  the  course 
of  this  contest  Mr.  Lincoln   fully  developed  his  views  on  the 
question  of  slavery,  which  were  by  no  means  those  of  an  aboli- 
tionist or  even  of  an  opponent  of  the  principle  of  a  fugitive  slave 
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law.  His  "  platform  "  seems  to  have  been  determined  opposition 
to  the  extension  of  slavery  in  the  territories,  so  long  as  they 
remained  merely  territories.  The  struggle  with  Douglas  placed 
Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  foremost  rank  of  his  party;  and  the  republican 
national  convention  which  met  at  Chicago  on  the  11th  May, 
I860,  nominated  him  their  candidate  for  the  presidency  by  a 
considerable  majority  over  the  only  other  important  competitor, 
Mr.  Seward  His  election  as  president  followed  almost  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  led  to  the  civil  war — the  events  of  which  belong 
to  contemporary  history.  "  Honest  Abe"  was  the  designation 
conferred  by  his  party  on  Mr.  Lincoln  before  his  election  as 
president,  and  this  marks  the  popular  estimate  of  his  character. 
•'It  is  probable,"  says  the  special  correspondent  of  the  Times 
in  the  United  States,  "the  English  people  are  already  familiar 
with  the  lines  of  the  sallow,  long,  and  strongly-marked  face  of 
the  present  president,  which  to  me  is  indicative  of  shrewdness, 
honesty,  and  some  love  of  humour;  the  eyes  are  deeply  set,  dark, 
not  very  bright,  but  penetrating  and  kindly;  the  tall  lank  body, 
set  on  long  loose  legs,  with  powerful  arms  swinging  by  his  sides, 
is  inclined  with  a  slight  stoop  forwards,  and  in  his  movements, 
if  there  be  not  much  ^raee,  there  is  no  lack  of  vigour." — F.  E. 
LEND,  James,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  fee.,  a  distinguished  physician  of  the  last  century, 
designated  "  the  Father  of  nautical  medicine,"  was  born  at 
Edinburgh  in  171G,  and  entered  the  medical  service  of  the  navy 
in  1735,  iu  which  he  served  afloat  for  twelve  years.  In  1753 
Dr.  Lind  published  his  celebrated  work  on  scurvy,  which  passed 
through  three  editions.  The  book  everywhere  bears  the  stamp 
of  great  learning,  industry,  and  research,  as  well  as  of  vast 
personal  observation  of  the  disease.  In  1757  the  well-known 
•'  Essay  on  the  Means  of  Preserving  the  Health  of  Seamen  in 
the  Royal  Navy"  appeared.  This  unquestionably  gave  rise  to 
many  most  important  reforms  in  the  victualling,  clothing,  and 
management  of  the  seamen,  as  well  as  in  the  general  internal 
economy  of  ships  of  war.  In  the  second  edition,  which  was 
published  in  17  b' 7,  he  described  a  means  of  averting  one  of  the 
greatest  distresses  to  which  seamen  are  subject — the  want  of 
fresh  water  at,  sea — by  a  simple  process  of  distillation  of  salt 
water,  which  rendered  it  sweet  and  potable.  In  the  third  edition, 
which  was  called  for  in  1774,  he  fully  established  his  claim  to 
this  discovery,  which  had  in  the  interval  been  claimed  by  others. 
In  1758  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  royal  naval  hospital 
at  Haslar.  Here  he  published  two  dissertations  on  fevers  and 
infections;  and  in  a  second  edition  in  1771  he  added  observa- 
tions on  the  jail  distemper,  and  the  proper  method  of  preventing 
the  infection.  His  nest  and  last  work,  which  appeared  in  1768, 
entitled  "An  Essay  on  the  Diseases  incident  to  Europeans  in 
Hot  Climates,  with  the  method  of  preventing  their  fatal  conse- 
quences," &c,  reached  a  fourth  edition  in  1788.  In  this  work, 
which  could  only  have  emanated  from  a  man  of  large  experience 
and  unwonted  powers  of  observation,  Dr.  Lind  contends,  with 
his  usual  clearness  and  force,  that  in  alb  climates  sickness  is 
derived  from  the  soil ;  is  confined  to  particular  seasons  and 
situations;  and  that  by  care  and  attention  much  iftay  be  done, 
even  in  hot  climates,  to  prevent  and  mitigate  the  effects  of 
disease.  Before  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1791,  Dr.  Lind 
had  the  gratification  of  seeing  many  of  the  great  results  of  his 
labours  achieved.  His  waitings  had  clearly  indicated  what 
attention  to  the  simple  laws  of  nature  could  effect  upon  the 
health  of  a  ship's  crew;  and  the  voyage  of  Cook  in  the  years 
1772-75,  in  which  one  death  only  out  of  a  crew  of  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  persons  occurred,  set  the  question  at  rest.  Armed 
with  the  overwhelming  proofs  in  favour  of  the  efficacy  of  lime 
juice  in  scurvy  given  in  Dr.  Lind's  great  work,  as  well  as  by  the 
powerful  advocacy  of  Dr.  Trotter  to  the  same  effect,  Dr.  Blair 
and  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  physicians  to  the  medical  board  in  1795, 
urged  upon  Earl  Spencer,  then  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  the 
necessity  of  including  this  invaluable  prophylactic  in  the  common 
dietary  of  our  navy,  and  of  requiring  a  more  careful  attention 
to  cleanliness,  ventilation,  &c,  in  ships.  With  the  exception  of 
some  of  the  polar  voyages,  scurvy  has  since  been  practically  ban- 
ished from  our  fleets,  and  the  seamen  of  our  navy  have  reached 
a  standard  of  health  enjoyed  by  no  other  class.— J.  0.  M'W. 

*LIXI>,  Jenn*  (Goi.dsciimidt),  who  stands  by  common 
consent  at  the  head  of  living  soprano  singers,  was  born  in  Stock- 
holm on  the  8th  of  February,  1820.  Her  father,  we  believe, 
was  an  advocate  of  respectable  character  and  moderate  circum- 
stances.    She  was  a  pleasing  and  modest  child,  and  from  her 


earliest  days  was  passionately  fond  of  melody.      One  day  when 
she  was  five  or  six  years  of  age,  a  Swedish  actress  accidentally 
heard  her  singing,  and  was  so  surprised  by  the  marvellous  purity 
of  her  voice,  and  the  talent  and  native  skill  displayed  in  its 
management,  that  she  spoke  of  it  to   Herr  Crcelius,  a  music- 
master  resident  in  Stockholm.      He  heard  the  child  sing,  and 
instantly  determined  on  presenting  her  to  the  Count  Piicke,  as  a 
candidate  for  admission  to  the  musical-school  attached  to  the 
theatre  royal,  of  which  he  was  the  manager.    The  Count  Piicke  at 
first  made  some  difficulties;  but  after  hearing  her  sing,  was  even 
more  astonished  than  Herr  Crcelius  had  been,  and  consented  to 
her  admission.     She  accordingly  entered  the  conservatory  at  this 
early  age,  and  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Erasmus  Berg,  a 
profound   and    skilful    musician.      After   studying   under   this 
master  for  several  years,  the  public  were  surprised  one  evening 
at  seeing  a  child  appear  in  a  vaudeville,  in  which  she  had  to 
sing.     This  child  was  Jenny  Lind.     Such  was  her  success  that 
she  became  a  public  favourite,  and  after  a  short  time  began  to 
appear  in  opera.     At  this  period  of  her  life  everything  seemed 
to  bid  fair  for  the  future,  and  the  child  looked  forward  to  the 
day  in  which  she  might  hold  a  high  position  in  her  art.     This, 
however,  was  a  dream,  which  was  destined  to  be  dispelled  by 
a  misfortune  to  which  she  had  not  looked  forward.     It  was  the 
loss  of  her  voice,  when  she  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age. 
She  was  compelled  to  retire  from  the  theatre,  and  again  practise 
her  art  alone,  and  in  the  privacy  of  her  own  apartments.     At 
length  her  voice  returned  to  her ;  but  it  was  no  longer  the  voice 
which  she  once  had,  nor  had  it  yet  acquired  the  wonderful  beauty 
and  purity  which  now  marks  it.      She  now  left  Stockholm  and 
proceeded  to  Paris,  where  she  placed  herself  under  the  tuition  of 
Signor  Garcia,  the  father  of  the  famous  Malibran  and  the  master 
of  so  many  distinguished  vocalists  of  the  present  day,  who,  how- 
ever, at  first  little  foreboded  the  future  eminence  which  his  pupil 
was  to  obtain,  greeting  her  on  being  presented  to  him  with  the 
discouraging  remark — "  Mon  enfant,  vous  n'  avez  plus  de  voix  ;" 
and  very  frequently  has  he  said — "  If  Lind  had  more  voice  at  her 
disposal,  nothing  could  prevent  her  becoming  the  greatest  of 
modern  singers ;  but  as  it  is,  she  must  be  content  with  singing 
second  to  many  who  will  not  have  one  half  her  genius."     Her 
voice,  nevertheless,  gradually  strengthened,  and  she  was  at  length 
summoned   back  to  Stockholm.      Here  she   again  entered  the 
theatre,  and  speedily  became  again  a  public  favourite  in  Sweden. 
But  during  her  residence  in  Paris  she  had  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Meyerbeer,  the  celebrated  composer.      This  great  man  had 
discovered  her  rare  qualities,  and  he  obtained  for  her  an  engage- 
ment at  the  royal  theatre  of  Berlin,  and  wrote  for  her  his  opera, 
The  Camp  of  Silesia,  while  she  was  as  yet  almost  unknown. 
At  first  she  made  little  impression  upon  the  public,  for  her  voice 
had  not  yet  completely  returned  to  her.     One  evening,  however, 
when  she  was  singing  in  Robert  le  Diable,  she  felt  that  it  had 
returned,  and  inspired  by  the  consciousness,  sang  the  music  of 
Alice  with  such  a  force  and  power,  combined  with  the  sweetness 
to  which  the  public  had  become  accustomed,  that  she  electrified 
them,  and  astonished  Meyerbeer,  who  from  that  moment  regarded 
her  as  the  first  of  modern  singers.     Everything  was  now  changed 
with  her.     She  rapidly  progressed  in  public  estimation,  and  her 
reputation  soon  spread  through  the  whole  of  Germany.     Soon 
after  this  a  musical  festival  was  held  at  Bonn,  upon  the  Rhine, 
and  the  queen  of  England,  who  was  then  on  a  visit  to  his  Prus- 
sian majesty,    attended  it.      Jenny  Lind  was  engaged   at  the 
festival ;   and  the  English  critics  who  attended  it  wrote  back 
such  warm  accounts  of  her  genius,  that  it  w:as  not  difficult  to 
foretell  that  she  would  soon  come  to  England.     Accordingly, 
towards  the  end  of  the  year,  1845,  M.  Behnaye  came  to  Berlin, 
and  through  the  medium  of  Lord  Westmoreland,  wras  presented 
to  Jenny  Lind,   whom  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  engaging  to 
appear  under  Mr.  Lumley's  management  the  following  season. 
Mademoiselle  Lind  had  previously  involved  herself  in  an  engage- 
ment with  Mr.  Bunn,  the  lessee  of  Drury  Lane,  from  which  she 
had  withdrawn  in  consequence,  as  she  alleged,  of  failure  in  Mr. 
Bunn's  part  of  the  contract.      As  he,  however,  threatened  her 
with  law  proceedings,  it  appeared  probable  that  the  apprehen- 
sion of  them  would  prevent  her  from  coming  to  England.     This 
obstacle,  however,  was  got  over;  and  Jenny  Lind  appeared  for 
the  first  time  at  her  majesty's  theatre  on  the  4th  of  May,  1847. 
The  accounts  of  Jenny  Lind's  short  but  triumphant  career  in 
Germany,  and  the  extraordinary  enthusiasm  which  she  had  every- 
where created,  had  made  her  an  object  of  much  interest  in  the 
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musical  circles  of  London.  During  the  period  of  suspense  as  to 
her  arrival  it  gradually  became  a  topic  of  conversation  every  day 
more  and  more  general  and  engrossing,  till  the  name  of  Jenny 
Lind  was  in  every  body's  mouth,  not  only  in  the  metropolis,  but 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  before  she  had  set  her  foot  on 
our  shores.  By  the  time  she  made  her  appearance  the  curiosity 
about  her  had  become  unbounded  ;  and  on  the  night  of  her  debut 
the  theatre  presented  a  scene  of  excitement  probably  never  sur- 
passed. She  appeared  in  the  character  of  Alice,  in  an  Italian 
version  of  Meyerbeer's  Robert  le  Diable.  She  had  never  before 
sung  in  Italian,  and  her  pronunciation  was  not  very  pure  ;  but 
this  slight  defect  was  lost  in  the  many  excellencies.  Her  per- 
formance, whether  regarded  as  a  dramatic  representation  or  a 
vocal  exhibition,  transcended  the  most  highly-wrought  expecta- 
tions. The  enthusiasm  of  the  public  was  beyond  description, 
and  went  on  increasing  to  the  end  of  the  season,  during  which, 
besides  Alice,  the  parts  which  she  chiefly  performed  were  Anima 
in  La  Sonnambula;  and  Maria  in  La  Figlia  del  Reggimento. 
The  influx  to  the  theatre  was  unprecedented.  Enormous  sums 
were  paid  for  the  boxes,  and  multitudes  travelled  from  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  country  to  obtain  a  single  hearing  of  the 
"Swedish  nightingale."  In  the  following  season  (1848),  Jenny 
Lind  continued  to  be  the  great,  almost  the  sole  object  of  attrac- 
tion. The  "  Lind  mania,"  as  it  was  called,  raged  without 
diminution,  and  was  even  heightened  by  the  concerts  which  she 
subsequently  gave  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  where, 
besides  dazzling  and  enchanting  the  public  by  her  vocal  powers, 
she  gained  all  hearts  by  splendid  deeds  of  beneficence,  and  a 
thousand  traits  of  an  amiable  character.  In  18-19  she  again 
came  to  England ;  and  Mr.  Lumley,  it  appeared,  had  depended 
upon  her  for  his  theatre.  But  it  turned  out  that  she  had  deter- 
mined to  abandon  the  stage,  and  to  sing  in  future  only  at  concerts. 
She  appeared,  however,  a  few  nights,  as  was  said,  for  the  sake 
of  the  theatre,  and  was  received  with  unabated  enthusiasm  ;  but 
she  then  withdrew,  and  has  never  since  appeared  on  the  stage. 
In  September,  1850,  Jenny  Lind  visited  the  United  States,  and 
gave  upwards  of  a  hundred  concerts  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
exciting  everywhere  an  unparalleled  enthusiasm.  Soon  after 
the  termination  of  these  concerts  she  was  married  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  in  February,  1852,  to  Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt  of 
Hamburg,  a  young  pianist  of  distinction,  who  had  accompanied 
her  during  a  part  of  her  tour,  and  they  shortly  afterwards 
returned  to  Europe.  They  then  fixed  their  residence  at  Wim- 
bledon, near  London. — E.  F.  R. 

*  LINDLEY,  John",  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  modern 
English  botanists,  was  born  on  the  5th  of  February,  1799,  at 
Cotton,  near  Norwich,  where  his  father  had  a  nursery  garden. 
He  prosecuted  his  early  studies  at  the  grammar-school  of  Nor- 
wich. He  exhibited  in  youth  a  strong  predilection  for  botany, 
and  in  1819  he  translated  Richard's  work  on  the  Analysis  of 
Fruits.  This  was  followed  in  1820  by  his  "  Monograph  on 
Roses,"  with  drawings  executed  by  himself.  He  subsequently 
wrote  a  paper  on  Pomaceoe,  and  a  monograph  of  the  species  of 
digitalis.  In  Hooker's  Flora  Scotica  he  gave  a  notice  of  the 
organography  of  Lemna,  and  he  aided  Loudon  in  his  Encyclo- 
paedia of  Plants.  He  became  a  warm  advocate  of  the  natural 
system  in  botany,  and  he  has  done  much  to  develope  it  in 
Britain.  In  1830  there  appeared  his  "Introduction  to  the 
Natural  System,"  which,  along  with  the  "  Elements  of  Botany," 
was  a  great  help  to  students.  These  two  works  constitute 
important  class  books.  In  his  "  Icones  Plantarum"  he  gave  a 
view  of  the  arrangement  of  plants.  His  "  Introduction  to  the 
Structure  and  Physiology  of  Plants,"  2  vols.  8vo,  was  a  valuable 
contribution  to  science  in  1832.  He  published  also  a  "Synopsis 
of  the  British  Flora,"  and  a  "  Flora  Medica,"  containing  descrip- 
tions of  medicinal  plants.  In  1846  appeared  his  laborious  and 
valuable  work  entitled  "The  Vegetable  Kingdom,"  in  which  he 
gives  full  details  relative  to  the  classes  and  orders  of  plants, 
with  an  account  of  their  economical  and  medicinal  uses.  It  is 
a  standard  work  on  the  subject  of  classification.  The  natural 
order  Orchidaceae  has  been  specially  studied  by  Lindley,  and  his 
work  on  the  genera  and  species  of  that  family  is  one  of  the 
highest  authority.  The  drawings  are  by  Francis  Bauer.  He 
has  not  confined  his  attention  exclusively  to  the  wants  of 
scientific  men,  but  he  has  made  botany  popular  by  his  writings. 
His  "  Ladies'  Botany,"  "  School  Botany,"  article  "  Botany"  in 
the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  his  papers  in  the  Penny 
Cyclopaedia,  evince  his  desire  to  diffuse  among  all  classes  the 


knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  science.  The  application  of 
botany  to  horticulture  has  been  developed  in  his  "  Theory  of 
Horticulture,"  and  he  has  shown  the  important  bearing  which 
a  knowledge  of  physiology  and  structure  has  on  the  common 
operations  of  the  garden  and  the  field.  He  acted  for  many 
years  as  editor  of  the  Botanical  Register,  in  which  drawings  of 
recently  introduced  plants  were  given  along  with  their  characters 
and  mode  of  cultivation  ;  and  he  has  from  its  commencement 
edited  in  a  most  able  manner  the  horticultural  part  of  the 
Gardener  s  Chronicle,  which  occupies  the  first  place  in  its  own 
department.  Palicontological  botany  has  also  been  studied  by 
him,  and  he  has  published  along  with  Hutton  the  "  Fossil  Flora 
of  Great  Britain,"  containing  delineations  of  the  plants  found  in 
various  stratified  rocks.  Besides  these  works  he  has  published 
"  Collectanea  Botanica,"  or  figures  and  botanical  illustrations  of 
rare  and  common  exotic  plants ;  reports  of  plants  which  have 
grown  in  the  Chiswick  garden ;  observations  on  the  natural 
laws  which  govern  the  production  of  double  flowers ;  remarks 
on  the  principal  questions  debated  in  the  philosophy  of  botany  ; 
a  key  to  structural,  physiological,  and  systematic  botany  for  the 
use  of  classes  ;  description  of  Victoria  regia;  sertum  orchidaceum, 
or  a  wreath  of  the  most  beautiful  orchidaceous  flowers ;  and 
a  sketch  of  the  vegetation  of  the  Swan  River.  He  has  also 
contributed  numerous  papers  to  the  Transactions  of  learned 
societies.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  botany  in  University 
college,  London,  in  1829,  and  he  continued  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  chair  till  18G0,  when  he  resigned.  He  was  also 
lecturer  on  botany  at  the  Royal  Institution,  and  at  the  Apothe- 
caries' garden  at  Chelsea.  He  has  long  acted  as  secretary  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,  and  has  edited  their  Transactions  and 
Proceedings.  The  university  of  Munich  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1833.  He  is  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal,  Linnacan,  and  Geological  Societies,  and  is  a  member  of  a 
great  number  of  foreign  scientific  societies. — J.  H.  B. 

LINDPAINTNER,  Peter  Joseph,  a  musician,  was  bom  at 
Coblentz,  December  8,  1791,  and  died  at  Stuttgart  in  August, 
1858.  His  father,  Jacob,  was  a  tenor  singer  in  the  chapel  of 
the  elector  of  Treves,  who,  when  the  electorate  was  dissolved  in 
1796,  followed  his  prince  to  Augsburg  as  an  officer  of  his  house- 
hold. Successively  at  the  gymnasium  and  lyceum  of  that  city, 
young  Lindpaintner  was  a  student  until  1806,  and  from  that 
time  he  devoted  himself  to  music,  for  which  he  had  always  a 
predilection.  His  first  masters  were  Plodterll,  music-director 
to  the  elector,  for  the  violin;  and  Witzka,  music -director  of 
Augsburg  cathedral,  for  the  pianoforte  and  harmony.  Observing 
his  decided  talent,  the  ex-elector  sent  hhn  to  Munich  to  study 
under  Winter,  with  whom  he  wrote  his  first  opera,  "  Demophoon," 
a  mass,  and  a  Te  Deum,  which  were  performed  in  1811.  His 
patron  purposed  in  1812  to  send  him  to  complete  his  artistic 
education  in  Italy,  but  his  sudden  death  frustrated  this  inten- 
tion; and  Lindpaintner,  left  to  his  own  resources,  was  glad 
to  accept  the  engagement  of  music-director  at  the  then  new 
Isarthor  theatre  in  Munich.  Notwithstanding  his  success  as  a 
composer,  he  was  dissatisfied  with  his  theoretical  attainments, 
and  accordingly  now  placed  himself  under  the  instruction  of 
Joseph  Gratz,  with  whom  he  went  through  a  course  of  severe 
contrapuntal  study.  In  1819  he  was  appointed  kapellmeister 
to  the  king  of  Wurtemberg,  in  discharge  of  which  office  he  went 
to  reside  at  Stuttgart,  He  acquired  great  fame  by  the  training 
of  his  orchestra,  for  which  he  had  a  peculiar  talent ;  he  was  there- 
fore engaged  in  1853  to  conduct  Dr.  Wylde's  New  Philharmonic 
concerts  in  London,  and  again  in  1854,  when  he  also  directed  a 
German  opera  at  Drury  Lane  theatre.  Lindpaintner  produced 
above  five-and-twenty  operas,  the  best  known  of  which  are  "Der 
Vampyr,"  played  at  Vienna  in  1827  ;  and  "  Joko."  He  wrote 
an  overture  and  dramatic  music  to  Gothe's  Faust ;  three  orato- 
rios— one  of  which,  "  The  Widow  of  Nain,"  has  been  given  in 
London ;  and  a  great  number  of  miscellaneous  vocal  and  instru- 
mental pieces. — G.  A.  51. 

LINDSAY,  the  name  of  a  noble  Scottish  family  which  has 
figured  conspicuously  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The  first  of 
the  name  who  settled  in  Scotland  was  an  Anglo-Norman  baron 
named  Walter  de  Lindsay,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
David  I.  Then-  original  possessions  appear  to  have  been  at 
Ercildun — now  Earlston — in  Roxburghshire,  and  at  Crawford 
in  Clydesdale;  but  they  speedily  extended  themselves  into 
Haddington,  Forfar,  Fife,  and  most  of  the  Lowland  counties  in 
Scotland,   multiplied   into   numerous   branches,   attained   high 


dignities  both  in  church  and  state,  and  vast  influence  in  the 
country.  They  were  zealous  adherents  of  Wallace  and  Bruce. 
One  of  them  'assisted  at  the  slaughter  of  the  Red  Comyn ; 
another  perished  in  the  battle  of  KirkenelifF;  and  no  fewer  than 
eighty  gentlemen  of  their  name  are  said  to  have  fallen  at 
Dapplin,  fighting  against  Baliiol.  The  ancient  ballad  on  the 
battle  of  Otterbum  makes  special  mention  of  the  valour  of  "the 
vs  light  and  say;"  and  Froissart  commemorates  a  gallant 
adventure  of  Sir  John  Lindsay  at  that  famous  fight.  The 
family  woe  ennobled  in  the  person  of  Sir  David  Lindsay  of 

ssk,  a  celebrated  warrior  and  most  accomplished  knight, 
who  married  the  1'rincess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Robert  II., 
and  was  created  Earl  of  Crawford  in  1398. — David,  third  earl, 
was  the  ally  of  the  earl  of  Douglas  in  his  struggle  against  the 

and  was  killed  just  before  the  battle  of  Arbroath  in  1446, 
while  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the  Lindsays  and  the  Ogilvies, 
who  had  quarreled. — ALEXANDER,  fourth  earl,  surnamed  the 
1  iger  Earl  from  the  ferocity  of  his  character,  entered  into  a 
league  with  the  earl  of  Douglas  and  Macdonald  of  the  Isles, 
to  dethrone  the  king ;  but  after  the  murder  of  Douglas,  he  was 
defeated  by  the  royal  lieutenant  Huntly  at  the  battle  of  Brechin 
in  1452.  His  estates  were  forfeited;  but  on  his  submission  and 
surrender  he  was  pardoned,  through  the  intercession  of  Bishop 
Kennedy. — David,  fifth  earl,  his  son,  became  the  most  powerful 
man  of  his  family,  acquired  the  hereditary  sheriffdom  of  Angus, 
was  appointed  keeper  of  Berwick  and  high  admiral,  master  of 
the  household,  lord  chamberlain,  joint  high  justiciary,  and  for 
twenty  years  was  employed  in  almost  every  embassy  and  public 
negotiation  that  took  place  between  England  and  Scotland.  He 
was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  James  III.  against  his  rebel  barons, 
and  as  a  reward  for  his  services  was  created  Duke  of  Montrose. 
After  the  defeat  and  death  of  that  unfortunate  monarch,  the 
duke  suffered  severely  for  his  loyalty.  His  son  John,  sixth 
earl,  who  did  not  assume  the  title  of  duke,  fell  at  Flodden. — In 
the  great  struggle  between  the  protestants  and  the  Romanists 
at  the  Reformation,  the  elder  branch  of  the  Lindsays  espoused 
the  Romish  side,  and  were  deeply  implicated  in  the  intrigues  and 
plots  of  that  party  during  the  reigns  of  Mary  and  James  VI. 
They  were  royalists,  too,  in  the  great  civil  war,  and  were  ulti- 
mately involved  in  the  ruin  of  the  cause  -which  they  had 
embraced.  The  Byres  branch  of  the  Lindsays  rose  on  the  ruins 
of  the  old  house,  and  succeeded  them  in  the  Crawford  title. — 
John,  sixth  Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres,  was  a  zealous  protest- 
ant,  and  a  man  of  stirn  character.  It  was  he  "  whose  iron  eye 
beheld  fair  Mary  weep  in  vain"  when  he  assisted  in  extorting 
from  her  the  resignation  of  her  crown  at  Lochleven. — His  son 
James,  seventh  Lord  Lindsay,  was  "a  man  of  great  talent, 
supple,  subtle,  and  ambitious,"  but  a  gallant  soldier  and  an 
accomplished  scholar. — Earl  John,  his  son,  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing the  earldom  of  Crawford  on  the  extinction  of  the  elder 
branch,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Balcarras  family,  who  were  nearer 
in  blood.  He  held  the  offices  of  high  treasurer  of  Scotland  and 
president  of  the  parliament,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  moderate  presbyterians  during  the  civil  war. — His  son 
William,  earl  of  Crawford,  was  made  president  of  the  parlia- 
ment after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  a  commissioner  of  the 
treasury,  and  was  the  most  active  agent  in  effecting  the  over- 
throw of  episcopacy. — His  grandson  John,  twentieth  earl  of 
Crawford,  a  distinguished  military  officer,  was  born  in  1702. 
After  completing  his  education  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  he 
Bpent  two  years  at  a  military  academy  in  Paris.  In  1726  he 
was  appointed  to  a  company  in  the  Scots  Greys.  He  served  a 
campaign  as  a  volunteer  with  the  imperial  army  under  Prince 
Eugene,  and  subsequently  fought  under  General  Munich  in  the 
war  between  Eussia  and  Turkey  in  1738,  and  acquired  great 
distinction  for  his  courage  and  activity.  At  the  close  of  the 
campaign  he  rejoined  the  imperialists,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Krotska  was  desperately  wounded  by  a  musket  ball,  which  broke 
his  thigh-bone,  and  caused  him  the  most  dreadful  agony.  From 
the  effects  of  this  wound  he  never  completely  recovered.  In  1739 
he  was  made  adjutant-general,  and  obtained  the  command  of  the 
Black  Watch,  as  the  42nd  Highland  regiment  was  then  termed. 
In  1747  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Scots  Greys, 
and  ultimately  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  In  1743 
he  joined  the  British  army  in  Flanders  under  Marshal  Stair. 
His  "  noble  and  wise"  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen  received 
special  commendation ;  and  at  Fontenoy  he  covered  the  retreat 
with  great  gallantry.     Though  his  wound  troubled  him  much, 


and  though  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife,  the  beautiful 
Lady  Jean  Murray,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Athol,  before  she 
had  completed  her  twentieth  year,  he  continued  to  serve  with 
the  army  till  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
On  his  return  to  London  his  wound  broke  out  for  the  twenty- 
ninth  time,  and  he  expired  on  Christmas-day,  1749,  aged  forty- 
seven.  Lord  Crawford  was  as  much  beloved  for  his  amiability, 
as  he  was  admired  for  his  great  talents,  military  skill,  and  elegant 
manners.  His  countrymen  regarded  him  as  "  the  most  generous, 
the  most  gallant,  the  bravest,  and  the  finest  nobleman  of  his 
time." — The  Byres  line  of  the  Lindsays  terminated  in  1808,  on 
the  death  of  George,  twenty-second  earl  of  Crawford. 

The  Balcarras  branch  of  the  family,  which  descended  from 
David  Lindsay  of  Edzell,  ninth  earl  of  Crawford,  has  produced  a 
great  number  of  statesmen,  judges,  and  soldiers;  and  continues 
still  to  flourish.  Lady  Anne  Lindsay  or  Barnard,  author  of 
"  Auld  Robin  Gray,"  belonged  to  this  house.  James  seventh 
earl  of  Balcarras  has  made  good  his  title  to  the  ancient  family 
honours,  and  is  now  twenty-fourth  earl  of  Crawford — (Lives  of 
the  Lindsays,  by  Lord  Lindsay,  3  vols.  8vo.) — J.  T. 

LINDSAY,  Sir  David,  the  most  popular  of  the  ancient 
Scottish  poets,  was  descended  from  a  younger  branch  of  the 
family  of  Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres,  originally  resident  at 
Garmylton  in  East  Lothian.  It,  is  probable  that  he  was  born  at 
the  Mount,  the  family  seat  near  Cupar-Fife,  about  the  year 
1490.  He  was  sent  to  the  university  of  St.  Andrews  in  1505, 
and  left  it  in  1509,  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  On  completing  his 
education  he  visited  Italy,  and  in  1512 — the  year  following  his 
return — was  appointed  gentleman-usher  to  the  infant  prince, 
afterwards  James  V.  In  1513  he  was  present  in  the  chapel  at 
Linlithgow,  when  the  pretended  apparition  of  the  apostle  John 
was  employed  to  deter  James  IV.  from  his  proposed  invasion 
of  England,  and  furnished  both  Pitscottie  and  Buchanan  with 
a  description  of  the  scene.  After  the  death  of  James  IV.  at 
Flodden,  Lindsay  continued  his  attendance  on  his  successor  till 
1524,  when  he  was  removed  from  his  office,  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  royal  household,  by  the  selfish  intrigues  of  the  queen- 
mother.  His  pension,  however,  continued  to  be  regularly  paid, 
in  consequence  of  the  interference  of  the  youthful  monarch  him- 
self. On  the  overthrow  of  the  Douglas  faction  in  1528,  Lindsay 
lost  no  time  in  availing  himself  of  this  favourable  change  in  the 
administration  of  public  affairs  to  improve  his  own  fortunes, 
and  about  the  close  of  the  year  published  his  "Dream" — the 
most  poetical  of  all  his  compositions — in  which  he  reminds  the 
king  in  very  graphic  and  touching  terms  of  the  fidelity  and 
affection  with  which  he  had  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
expresses  a  hope  that  he  will  receive  "  ane  goodly  recompence." 
In  the  "  Complaint,"  written  in  the  following  year,  he  remon- 
strates with  great  freedom  against  the  neglect  with  which  he 
had  been  treated;  and  not  in  vain,  for  in  1530  he  was  appointed 
lion  king-at-arms — an  office  of  great  dignity  and  importance. 
Shortly  after  his  promotion  Lindsay  wrote  his  "  Complaint  of 
the  King's  Papingo,"  a  satirical  poem,  in  which  the  vices  of  the 
clergy  are  denounced  in  vehement  language.  In  point  of  ele- 
gance, learning,  variety  of  description,  and  easy,  playful  humour, 
the  "little  tragedy"  of  the  papingo  is  worthy  to  hold  its  place 
with  any  poem  of  the  period,  either  English  or  Scottish.  In  April, 
1531,  Lindsay  was  despatched  to  Brussels  along  with  David 
Panton,  secretary  to  the  king,  and  Sir  James  Campbell  of  Lundie, 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  the  renewal  of  the  commercial 
treaty  concluded  by  James  I.  between  Scotland  and  the  Nether- 
lands. The  Scottish  ambassadors  were  received  with  great  state 
by  the  queen  of  Hungary,  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  and  her 
brother  the  Emperor  Charles,  and  were  completely  successful  in 
their  mission.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  Sir  David  married  a 
lady  of  the  name  of  Janet  Douglas;  but  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
that  his  marriage  was  unhappy,  and  he  had  no  issue.  About 
the  close  of  the  year  1535  he  wrote  his  celebrated  "Satire  of  the 
Three  Estates,"  in  which  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  king  and 
his  courtiers,  and  the  abuses  of  the  church,  are  attacked  with 
equal  boldness  and  freedom.  This  singular  drama — the  repre- 
sentation of  which  must  have  occupied  nearly  the  entire  day — 
was  performed  in  the  open  air  at  Cupar,  Linlithgow,  Perth,  and 
Edinburgh,  in  presence  of  the  king,  queen,  and  court,  and  an 
immense  concourse  of  spectators ;  and  its  unsparing  exposure  of 
the  flagrant  abuses  of  the  government  and  the  clergy  seems  to 
have  produced  a  deep  impression  both  on  the  sovereign  and  the 
people.     In  1536  Sir  David  was  despatched  along  with  Sir  John 
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Campbell  to  the  court  of  France,  to  demand  in  marriage  for  the 
Scottish  king  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Vendome  ;  but  James 
ultimately  espoused  Magdalen,  daughter  of  Francis  I.,  on  whose 
untimely  death  Lindsay  composed  a  pathetic  "  Deploration." 
On  the  subsequent  marriage  of  the  king  to  Mary  of  Guise,  Sir 
David's  ingenuity  was  put  into  requisition  to  provide  masks, 
shows,  and  pageants  to  welcome  the  princess  on  her  arrival  at 
St.  Andrews.  During  these  festivities,  which  lasted  forty  days, 
the  lion-king  composed  his  satirical  poem  entitled  the  "  Justing 
between  James  Watson  and  John  Barbour" — a  heavy,  dull,  and 
laboured  production  in  ridicule  of  jousts  and  tournaments ;  which 
was  followed  by  another  satire  entitled  "  Supplication  directit  to 
the  king's  grace  in  contemptioun  of  side  tails" — the  long  trains 
then  worn  by  ladies.  Lindsay  was  one  of  the  little  company  of 
faithful  friends  who  attended  the  deathbed  of  James  V.,  and  he 
closed  the  eyes  of  that  accomplished  but  unfortunate  monarch, 
14th  December,  1542.  Sir  David  represented  the  burgh  of 
Cupar  in  the  parliament  which  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the  13th  of 
March,  1543,  and  supported  the  claims  of  Arran  in  the  struggle  for 
the  regency  which  took  place  between  that  nobleman  and  Car- 
dinal Beaton.  In  the  following  year  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy 
to  Charles  V.,  and  on  his  return  was  elected  as  representative 
far  Cupar  in  the  parliaments  of  1544—45-46.  His  last  embassy 
was  to  the  court  of  Denmark,  in  order  to  negotiate  a  free  trade 
with  that  country.  He  appears  to  have  taken  no  further  part  in 
public  affairs,  but  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  retirement. 
In  1550  he  wrote  the  "  History  of  Squire  Meldrum,"  the  liveliest 
of  his  works,  and  peculiarly  valuable  on  account  of  the  light 
which  it  casts  upon  the  private  life  and  manners  of  the  times. 
In  1553  he  completed  his  last,  and  in  some  respects  greatest 
work — the  "  Monarchic" — which  from  its  extent  and  elaborate 
character  must  have  occupied  his  attention  for  several  years.  It 
is  nervous,  learned,  and  pious ;  and  although  keenly  satirical,  is 
not  so  coarse  and  scurrilous  as  most  of  his  earlier  productions, 
and  displays  a  higher  moral  tone.  Sir  David  died  probablv  about 
the  close  of  1557.  He  was  a  man  of  grave  deportment  and 
correct  morals,  as  well  as  of  true  poetical  genius,  extensive  learn- 
ing, and  keen  wit.  His  writings  are  characterized  by  good  sense, 
sagacious  observation,  and  sarcastic  wit,  rather  than  by  brilliant 
imagination  or  deep  poetic  feeling.  They  exercised,  however, 
a  powerful  influence  on  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  hasten  the  overthrow  of  the  papal  system 
in  Scotland.  Their  popularity  among  his  contemporaries  and 
their  immediate  successors  was  unbounded;  and  until  the  close 
of  the  last  century  they  were  to  be  found  in  almost  every  cottage 
north  of  the  Tweed.  The  year  after  his  death  his  works  were 
condemned  to  be  burnt  by  the  last  Roman  catholic  synod  held  in 
Scotland  before  the  Reformation. — J.  T. 

LINDSAY,  Robert,  of  Pitscottie,  a  Scottish  chronicler,  was 
descended  from  Patrick,  fourth  Lord  Lindsay,  and  was  born 
probably  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the 
parish  of  Ceres,  Fifeshire,  in  which  the  small  estate  of  Pitscottie 
is  situated.  His  chronicles  begin  in  1436,  with  the  reign  of 
James  III.,  and  terminate  in  1565,  shortly  after  the  marriage 
of  Queen  Mary  to  Darnley.  He  derived  the  materials,  he  says, 
from  Patrick  Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres,  Sir  William  Scott  of 
Balwearie,  Sir  Andrew  Wood  of  Largo,  the  famous  Scottish 
admiral,  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount,  and  other  distinguished 
gentlemen  of  the  period.  "  Honest  Pitscottie,"  as  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  in  the  habit  of  terming  him,  was  garrulous,  simple, 
credulous,  and  prolix  ;  but  "  his  naivete  and  humour,  his  minute 
touches  of  individuality,  his  picturesque  and  graphic  style,  and 
the  high  spirit  of  chivalry  and  warmth  of  heart  that  glow  through 
his  every  page,  render  him  by  far  the  most  entertaining  of  the 
old  Scottish  chroniclers."  There  is  little  or  nothing  known  of 
his  personal  history — J.  T. 

LINGARD,  Jonx,  D.D.,  the  Roman  catholic  historian  of  Eng- 
land, was  born  at  Winchester  on  the  5th  of  February,  1771. 
His  family,  a  humble  one,  had  long  been  Roman  catholics.  His 
early  quickness  of  intellect  and  devoutness  recommended  him  to 
the  notice  of  two  Roman  catholic  bishops,  and  in  1782  he  was 
sent  to  study  for  the  priesthood  in  the  English  college  at  Douay. 
The  French  revolution  broke  up  the  establishment,  the  surviving 
students  of  which,  after  successive  migrations,  settled  for  several 
years  at  Crook  Hall,  near  Durham.  Of  thiscollege  Lin gard, having 
completed  his  course  of  theology,  was  made  vice-president,  acting 
as  professor  both  of  natural  and  of  moral  philosophy.  In  April, 
1795,  he  was  ordained  priest  by  Bishop  Gibson  at  York.     He 
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had  already  begun  to  study  carefully  the  history  and  antiquities 
of  England  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Roman  catholic  ecclesiastic. 
Fireside  papers  read  to  his  friends  of  the  college,  were  expanded 
into  the  well-known  work,  the  "Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church,"  published  in  1806,  which  reached  a  second  edition  in 
1810,  and  was  completely  recast  in  the  third  one  of  1844.  In  the 
following  year,  1807,  he  contributed  to  the  Newcastle  Chronicle 
letters,  afterwards  published  as  "Catholic  Loyalty  Vindicated" 
— the  first  of  a  series  of  fugitive  controversial  writings,  collected 
and  republished  in  1826.  In  1808  the  community  once  more 
removed  to  Ushaw,  Lingard  accompanying  it.  Three  years  after- 
wards he  retired  from  it,  to  undertake  the  secluded  mission  at 
Hornby,  refusing  the  presidency  of  Maynooth  college,  which  he  was 
strongly  urged  to  accept.  In  the  seclusion  of  Hornby  he  began 
his  "  History  of  England,"  with  at  first  no  aim  beyond  that  of 
compiling  an  abridgment  for  the  use  of  Roman  catholic  schools. 
But  in  the  January  of  1818,  we  find  him  negotiating  with  a 
(protestant)  bookseller,  Mr.  Mawman,  the  sale  of  his  well-known 
and  elaborate  work.  For  the  history,  so  far  as  the  death  of 
Henry  VII.,  he  was  to  receive  a  thousand  guineas.  That  portion 
of  the  work,  in  three  volumes,  appeared  early  in  1819,  and  in 
1830  the  eighth  and  concluding  volume  of  the  "Roman  Catholic 
History  of  England,  from  the  first  invasion  by  the  Romans  to 
the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  in  1688."  The  work  was 
rapidly  successful,  and  new  editions  of  the  volumes  as  they 
appeared,  were  called  for.  The  fifth  edition  of  1849-50,  we 
may  add  (of  which  the  sixth  edition  of  1854-55  is  merely  a 
stereotyped  reprint),  was  carefully  revised  and  much  improved. 
Translations  soon  began  to  appear  in  French,  German,  and  Italian. 
In  1821  Pope  Pius  VII.  issued  a  brief,  making  Lingard  a  D.D.; 
and  during  a  visit  to  Rome,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  his- 
torian could  persuade  Leo  XII.  not  to  make  him  a  cardinal. 
Writing  and  studying,  Lingard  lived  quietly  at  Hornby,  some- 
times receiving  under  his  roof  visitors  of  distinction.  Brougham, 
Scarlett,  and  Pollock,  when  going  as  barristers  on  the  northern 
circuit,  often  ran  over  to  dine  with  the  historian  of  England. 
He  lived  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  incumbent  of  Hornby, 
who  bequeathed  his  pet  animals  to  Lingard  because  he  was  sure 
that  the  historian  would  be  kind  to  them.  In  conversation  and 
private  life  he  is  described  as  having  been  simple,  buoyant,  and 
playful.  He  died  at  Hornby  on  the  17th  July,  1851.  For  two 
editions  of  his  history,  he  seems  to  have  received  upwards  of 
£4000,  with  part  of  which  he  founded  bursaries  for  the  education 
of  ecclesiastical  students  at  Ushaw.  The  failure  of  a  bank  in 
1839  threatened  to  trench  on  the  provision  made  for  his  old 
age,  and  Lord  Melbourne  bestowed  on  him  a  pension  of  £300  a 
year.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  published  anony- 
mously in  1836  a  translation  of  the  four  gospels,  and  several 
catechetical  and  other  manuals.  He  was  also  a  frequent  contri- 
butor to  Roman  catholic  periodicals,  the  Dublin  Review,  &c. 
To  the  last  volume  of  the  sixth  edition  of  his  history,  the  Rev. 
M.  A.  Tierney,  "canon  of  St.  George's,  Southwark,"  prefixed  an 
interesting  memoir,  of  which  we  have  availed  ourselves  on  the 
present  occasion. — F.  E. 

LINK,  Helxrich  Friedrich,  an  eminent  German  botanist, 
was  born  at  Hildesheim,  on  the  2nd  February,  1767,  and  died 
at  Berlin  on  the  1st  January,  1851.  His  father  was  minister  of 
the  church  of  St.  Anne  at  Hildesheim,  and  the  son  was  educated 
at  the  Gymnasium  Andreanum  of  that  town.  At  the  early  age 
of  ten  he  took  a  botanical  trip  with  his  father  into  the  Hartz. 
His  father  died  in  1782,  and  in  1786  young  Link  entered  the 
university  of  Gbttingen,  where  he  prosecuted  the  study  of  medicine, 
and  at  the  same  time  attended  to  natural  science.  In  1790  he 
took  the  degree  of  M.D.  In  1792  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair 
of  natural  history  and  chemistry  in  the  university  of  Rostock, 
where  he  remained  for  twenty  years.  In  1797  he  travelled  in 
Portugal,  and  published  an  account  of  his  journey.  The  botanical 
part  was  given  in  his  "Flore  Portngaise."  In  1811  he  became 
professor  of  botany  at  Breslau,  where  he  continued  for  four  years. 
In  1815  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  botany  in  Berlin,  and 
was  appointed  also  director  of  the  Botanic  garden  and  of  the 
Royal  herbarium.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  medical  privy  councillor,  and  a  member  of  the  scientific 
deputation  in  the  ministry.  During  the  annual  vacations  at  the 
university  he  made  excursions  into  various  countries.  He  risked 
Britain,  Sweden,  Tyrol,  Greece,  Istria,  various  parts  of  Italy, 
Corsica,  Belgium,  Southern  Germany,  and  the  Pyrenees.  He 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Glasgow  in 
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1841.  He  was  seriously  meditating  a  voyage  to  Ceylon  when 
an  attack  o{  grippe,  combined  with  stone,  carried  him  oft' at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-three.  He  was  a  distinguished  systematic 
as  well  as  physiological  botanist,  and  published  a  great  variety 

of  works  in  all  departments  of  botany.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the 
Linnsean  Society,  and  a  foreign  member  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Among  his  work's  the  following  may  be  enumerated — "  Elementa 
et  Prodromus  Philosophic  Botanica:;"  "  Icones  Selects  Anato- 
mico-Botanicae  ;"  "Elements  of  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of 
Plants ;"  and  "  Description  of  Plants  in  the  Royal  Garden,  Berlin." 
He  also  published  "'Botanical  Dissertations,"  and  contributed 
papers  to  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Berlin.  His  "  Annual 
Reports  on  the  Progress  of  Vegetable  Physiology"  are  valuable 
and  interesting. — J.  H.  B. 

I.IN  LEY,  Thomas,  a  musician,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
some  excellent  old  English  operas,  was  bom  about  the  year  1730, 
and  received  instructions  in  music  first  from  Chilcot,  organist  at 
Bath,  then  from  the  celebrated  Paradies.  Assisted  by  the  high 
talents  of  his  two  daughters,  afterwards  Mrs.  Sheridan  and  Mrs. 
Tiekell,  he  originated  and  earned  on  during  many  years  concerts 
a'  Bath,  which  much  contributed  to  the  popularity  which  that 
city  so  long  enjoyed.  In  1774  Christopher  Smith,  the  secretary 
and  friend  of  Handel,  having  declared  his  intention  of  relin- 
quishing the  management  of  the  London  oratorios,  Linley,  by  the 
advice  of  his  son-in-law  Sheridan,  united  with  Stanley  in  carry- 
ing them  on,  and  continued  them  several  years.  On  the  death 
of  Stanley  Dr.  Arnold  joined  him.  In  1775  the  Duenna,  to 
which  he  composed  and  adapted  the  music,  was  brought  out,  and 
ran  uninterruptedly  seventy-five  nights.  Soon  after  he  became 
a  joint  patentee  of  Drury  Lane  theatre  with  his  son-in-law, 
Sheridan,  and  consequently  took  up  his  residence  in  London. 
For  several  years  he  conducted  the  musical  department  of  that 
theatre,  and  was  induced  from  the  success  of  the  Duenna  to 
continue  his  course  as  a  dramatic  composer.  He  produced  in 
quick  succession,  "  The  Carnival  of  Venice ;  "  "  Selima  and 
Azor;"  '"The  Camp;"  "The  Spanish  Maid;"  "The  Stranger 
at  Home;"  "Love  in  the  East;"  and  several  works  of  lesser 
note.  All  these  pieces  gained  popularity,  especially  "  the  Car- 
nival,"  and  "Selima  and  Azor,"  which  is  an  adaptation  of 
Gretry's  Zemira  et  Azor,  containing  some  charming  music  by 
Linley ;  and  among  other  things  the  song,  "  No  Flower  that 
blows,"  which  still  delights  the  lovers  of  English  music.  It  may 
be  added  that  Linley  composed  the  orchestral  accompaniments 
to  the  songs  in  the  Beggar's  Opera,  which  have  been  always 
used  since  his  time.  He  produced  a  great  quantity  of  chamber 
music,  consisting  of  songs,  madrigals,  elegies,  &c. ;  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  genuine  English  style,  which,  however,  now 
meet  with  a  neglect  which  is  to  he  attributed  to  the  change  in 
our  national  taste.  He  died  at  his  house  in  Southampton  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  on  the  19th  of  November,  1795. — E.  F.  R. 

LIXLEY,  Thomas,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Bath  in  1756,  and  at  an  early  age  discovered  so  remarkable  a 
genius  for  music,  that  his  father  gave  him  a  careful  education. 
After  receiving  the  instructions  of  Dr.  Boyce,  he  was  sent  to  Italy 
to  pursue  his  studies;  and  while  at  Florence,  became  the  intimate 
friend  of  Mozart,  then  a  young  musical  student  like  himself. 
The  great  German  in  after  life  always  spoke  with  affection  and 
regret  of  his  young  English  friend.  In  addition  to  the  beautiful 
pieces  which  he  contributed  to  the  Duenna,  Thomas  Linley  com- 
posed some  new  music  for  the  Tempest,  when  it  was  revived 
at  Drury  Lane,  consisting  of  a  fine  chorus  of  the  spirits  who 
raise  the  storm,  and  the  airs,  "  0  bid  your  faithful  Ariel  fly;" 
and  "  Ere  you  can  say,  come  and  go"— compositions  quite  wor- 
thy of  being  joined  to  the  older  music  of  Purcell  and  Arne. 
In  1778  he  perished  by  an  unhappy  accident  at  the  age  of  two- 
and-twenty.  While  on  a  visit  to  the  duke  of  Ancaster  at  his 
seat  in  Lincolnshire,  he  was  amusing  himself  with  some  other 
young  people,  with  sailing  on  a  lake  in  the  duke's  grounds,  when 
the  boat  overset:  and  Linley,  who  had  reached  the  shore,  lost  his 
life  in  endeavouring  to  save  some  of  his  companions. — E.  F.  R. 

LIXLEY,  William,  the  youngest  of  Thomas  Linlev's  sons', 
was  born  in  1771.  When  young  he  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Fox 
to  a  writersbip  at  Madras,  and  subsequently  filled  the  responsible 
situations  of  provincial  paymaster  at  Vellore,  and  sub-treasurer 
at  the  presidency,  Fort  St.  George.  He  returned  early  with  an 
easy  independence,  and  is  known  to  the  public  by  many  "ingenious 
productions,  the  chief  of  which  is  "  Dramatic  Songs  of  Shak- 
speare,"  a  work  that  shows  not  only  great  musical  invention 


and  taste,  but  that  clear  perception  of  the  meaning  and  beau- 
ties of  the  great  bard,  which  is  but  rarely  to  be  traced  in  those 
composers  who  have  attempted  to  set  his  poetry  to  music.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  some  literary  works ;  and  part  of  a  very 
touching  elegy  written  by  him  on  the  death  of  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Sheridan,  appears  in  the  second  volume  of  Moore's  Life  of 
Sheridan.     He  died  in  1835  — E.  F.  R. 

LIXN.EUS  or  VON  LINNE,  Cakl,  the  celebrated  botanist 
and  natural  historian,  was  born  on  23rd  May,  1707,  at  Roos- 
hoolt  (Rashult)  in  Smaland,  a  province  of  Sweden,  where  his 
father,  Nicholas  Linne',  was  clergyman;  and  he  died  on  the  8th 
of  January,  1778,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age.  From 
his  earliest  youth  Linnaous  appears  to  have  imbibed  a  taste  for 
natural  history;  and  it  is  probable  that  his  father's  country 
residence  contributed  to  foster  his  fondness  for  the  objects  of 
animated  nature.  It  was  originally  intended  that  young  Linne 
should  study  for  the  church ;  but  his  proficiency  in  his  early 
studies  was  not  such  as  to  hold  out  a  prospect  of  fitness  for  the 
ministry.  The  father,  whose  income  was  very  small,  then 
thought  of  making  his  son  adopt  some  handicraft  trade ;  but 
this  design  was  fortunately  abandoned  at  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  Rothman,  principal  physician  at  Wexio,  who  recommended 
the  study  of  medicine.  For  three  years  Linne'  received  instruc- 
tions from  Rothman,  in  whose  family  he  resided.  He  afterwards 
matriculated  at  the  university  of  Lund,  and  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  received  into  the  house  of  Dr.  Stobajus,  a  physician 
possessing  a  fine  library,  and  having  a  good  knowledge  of  natural 
history.  He  had  ample  opportunities  now  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge, and  the  bent  of  his  mind  towards  natural  science  was 
clearly  displayed.  In  1728  he  passed  the  vacation  at  home, 
and  resolved  thereafter  to  prosecute  his  studies  at  Upsal.  This 
determination  did  not  at  first  please  his  patron,  Dr.  Stobrcus. 
His  means  for  carrying  on  his  studies  were  very  limited,  and  he 
had  to  struggle  with  the  res  angusta  domi  during  the  early  part 
of  his  career.  His  father  could  do  little  for  him,  and  young 
Linne  was  thrown  very  much  on  his  own  resources.  Fortunately 
on  16th  December,  1728,  he  obtained  a  royal  scholarship,  and 
thus  his  difficulties  were  overcome.  In  1729  he  became  known - 
to  Dr.  Olaus  Celsius,  professor  of  divinity  at  Upsal,  and  he  was 
employed  to  assist  the  professor  in  his  Hierobotanicon,  or  de- 
scriptions of  the  plants  mentioned  in  scripture  —  a  very  learned 
work,  which  is  still  of  standard  authority.  Through  the  kind 
offices  of  Celsius,  Linne  procured  private  pupils ;  and  he  was 
introduced  to  Rudbeck  the  professor  of  botany,  who  appointed 
him  a  deputy-lecturer,  and  took  him  into  his  house  as  tutor  to 
his  younger  children.  In  the  library  of  the  professor  Linnasus 
began  to  draw  the  outlines  of  his  "Classes  Plantarum,"  "  Genera 
Plantarum,"  "  Critica  Botanica,"  and  "  Bibliotheca  Botanica." 

In  1731  Rudbeck  and  Celsius  got  Linnaeus  appointed  to 
travel  in  Lapland  under  the  royal  authority,  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  university  of  Upsal.  He  commenced  his  journey  on 
13th  May,  and  proceeded  to  Gevalia,  Helsingland,  Angerman- 
land,  and  Hemosand,  a  seaport  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  He 
next  went  to  Umea  and  Lulea,  and  crossed  the  Lapland  alps  to 
Finmark.  His  journeys  from  Lulea  and  Pithoea  on  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia  to  the  north,  were  performed  with  two  Laplanders  as 
his  guides  and  interpreters.  The  greater  part  of  the  summer 
was  spent  in  this  Lapland  tour.  He  returned  to  Tornea  in 
September;  then  he  went  to  Ulea  in  East  Bothnia,  Wasa, 
Cbristianstadt,  and  Abo  (the  Finland  university);  and  reached 
Upsal  in  November,  after  travelling  about  three  thousand  eight 
hundred  English  miles,  mostly  on  foot.  The  journey  was  a  toil- 
some one,  and  was  attended  with  much  hardship  and  danger. 
The  botanical  part  of  his  travels  was  printed  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Upsal  Academy,  and  was  afterwards  published  under 
the  title  of  "  Flora  Lapponica."  The  account  of  his  Lapland 
journey  was  also  published ;  and  it  has  been  translated  under 
the  direction  of  Sir  James  Edward  Smith.  In  1733  Linnams 
visited  some  of  the  Swedish  mines,  and  became  acquainted  with 
mineralogy,  a  sketch  of  which  he  afterwards  gave  in  his  "Systema 
Natnrse."  The  governor  of  Dalecarlia,  Baron  Reuterholm,  in 
1734  asked  the  services  of  Linnajus  and  other  naturalists  in 
the  investigation  of  the  physical  productions  of  that  province. 
After  completing  the  survey,  Linnasus  resided  for  some  time  at 
Fahlun.  In  1738  he  proceeded  to  Holland,  and  took  the  degree 
of  M.D.  at  the  university  of  Harderwyk  on  23rd  June.  While 
in  Holland  he  formed  a  friendship  with  Dr.  John  Burman,  pro- 
fessor of  botany  at  Amsterdam,  to  whom  he  afterwards  dedicated 


lis  "  Bibliotheca  Botanica."  Through  the  recommendation  of 
Boerhaave  he  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  large  and 
le  collection  of  plants  and  books  at  Hartecamp  1"  I 
Fort,  a  wealthy  Dutch  banker.  He  profited  much  by  his 
residence  with  this  gentleman,  and  publisbed  a  description  of 
his  plants  under  the  title  of  "  Hortus  Cliffortianus" — a  fine 
v. ink  in  folio,  with  plates.  At  the  same  time  several  of  his 
other  works  were  passing  through  the  press,  and  his  time  was 
fully  occupied.  In  1736  Cliffort  sent  Linnaeus  on  a  visit  to 
England,  and  put  him  in  the  way  of  acquiring  information  in 
natural  history.  This  visit,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
very  pleasant  one,  and  Linnaeus  was  much  disappointed 
with  what  he  saw.  Dillenius  the  professor  of  botany  at  Oxford 
did  not  give  him  a  cordial  reception ;  and  the  gardens  and 
ions  were  not  in  such  a  state  as  to  afford  the  information 
which  Linnaeus  expected.  Among  those  whom  he  met  in  Eng- 
land may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Shaw,  the  traveller  in  the  Levant, 
Dr.  Martyn,  Mr.  Philip  Miller,  the  gardener  to  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries,  and  Mr.  Peter  Collinson.  Towards  the  end  of 
1  738  Linnaeus  settled  in  Stockholm  as  a  physician,  and  at  the 
s  ime  time  lectured  on  botany  and  mineralogy.  His  life  from 
khis  time  was  one  of  increasing  fame  and  prosperity.  The 
improvements  which  he  had  introduced  into  many  departments 
of  natural  history  were  recognized,  and  his  new  method  of 
classification,  founded  on  the  stamens  and  pistils,  was  almost 
universally  received.  He  was  chosen  to  be  botanist  to  the  king, 
and  was  elected  president  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Stock- 
holm. He  was  subsequently  appointed  professor  of  medicine 
and  then  of  botany  at  Upsal,  and  he  raised  the  character  of  that 
university  as  a  school  of  science.  The  botanic  garden  was 
improved  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  and  numerous 
pupils  resorted  to  the  school  from  all  quarters.  He  was  a  success- 
ful teacher,  and  inspired  the  students  with  a  zeal  for  research. 
Many  of  them  became  eminent  as  botanists;  and  during  their 
travels  to  distant  parts  of  the  world  made  valuable  collections, 
which  were  transmitted  to  their  teacher  along  with  descriptions, 
many  of  which  were  published  in  the  Amoenitates  Academicae. 
In  1757  Linnaeus  was  raised  to  the  nobility,  and  assumed  the 
title  of  Von  Linne;  and  his  means  had  so  increased  as  to  enable 
him  to  purchase  an  estate  in  the  vicinity  of  Upsal.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  all  the  learned  societies  of  Europe,  and  many 
honours  were  conferred  upon  him  for  his  scientific  researches. 

About  the  year  1776  his  health  began  to  fail.  He  had  an 
apoplectic  attack,  followed  by  palsy.  This  occurred  in  1777, 
and  impaired  his  mental  faculties.  This  was  succeeded  by 
ulceration  of  the  bladder,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  his  death.  His  loss  was  deeply  deplored  in 
Sweden,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  national  calamity.  His 
remains  were  deposited  in  a  vault  in  the  cathedral  of  Upsal. 
His  obsequies  were  performed  in  the  most  respectful  manner 
by  the  whole  university,  the  pall  being  supported  by  sixteen 
doctors  of  physic,  all  of  whom  had  been  his  pupils.  There  was 
a  general  mourning  at  Upsal ;  and  the  king  of  Sweden  caused 
a  medal  to  be  struck  expressive  of  the  public  loss,  and  alluded 
to  the  subject  in  a  speech  from  the  throne. 

The  Linnaean  herbarium  was  afterwards  purchased  by  Sir 
James  Edward  Smith  for  £1000,  and  it  is  now  preserved  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Linnaean  Society  in  London.  In  summing  up 
Linnaeus'  merits  one  of  his  biographers  says — "  Educated  in  the 
severe  school  of  adversity,  accustomed  from  his  earliest  youth 
to  put  a  high  value  on  verbal  accuracy  and  logical  precision, 
endowed  with  a  powerful  understanding,  and  capable  of  under- 
going immense  fatigue  both  of  body  and  mind,  Linnaeus  produced 
a  most  important  revolution  in  botanical  science.  He  improved 
the  distinctions  of  genera  and  species,  introduced  a  better 
nomenclature  in  the  binomial  method,  and  invented  a  new  and 
comprehensive  system  founded  on  the  stamens  and  pistils.  His 
verbal  accuracy,  and  the  remarkable  terseness  of  his  technical 
language,  reduced  the  crude  matter  that  was  stored  up  in  the 
folios  of  his  predecessors  into  a  form  which  was  accessible  to  all 
men.  He  separated  with  singular  skill  the  important  from  the 
unimportant  in  these  descriptions.  He  arranged  their  endless 
synonyms  with  a  patience  and  a  lucid  order  that  was  quite 
inimitable.  By  requiring  all  species  to  be  capable  of  a  rigorous 
definition  not  exceeding  twelve  words,  he  purified  botany  from 
the  endless  varieties  of  the  gardeners  and  herbalists ;  and  by 
applying  the  same  strict  principles  to  genera,  and  reducing 
every  character  to  its  differential  terms,   he  got  rid  of  the 


cumbrous  descriptions  of  the  old  writers."  It  is  said  of  Linnaeus, 
that  although  no  man  of  science  ever  exercised  a  greater  sway, 
or  had  more  enthusiastic  admirers,  yet  his  merit  was  not  so 
much  that  of  a  discoverer,  as  of  a  judicious  and  strenuous 
reformer.  The  knowledge  which  he  displayed,  and  the  value 
and  simplicity  of  the  improvements  which  he  proposed,  secured 
the  universal  adoption  of  his  suggestions,  and  crowned  him  with 
a  success  altogether  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  science  The 
works  of  Linnaeus  are  very  numerous — "  Fundamenta  Botanica  ;" 
"Bibliotheca  Botanica;"  "Hortus  Cliffortianus;"  "Flora  Lap- 
ponica  ;"  "  Genera  Plantarum ;"  "  Classes  Plantarum  ;"  "  Critica 
Botanica;"  "Flora  Suecica;"  "Flora  Zeylanica  ;*'  "Hortus 
Upsaliensis ;"  "Materia  Medica;"  "Amoenitates  Academicae;" 
"  Philosophia  Botanica;"  "Species  Plantarum;"  "  Elementa 
Botanica  ;"  "  Systema  Vegetabilium  ;"  "  Systema  Naturae ;" 
"  Dissertationes  Academicae,''  1743-7G. — J.  H.  B. 

LINNE,  Carl,  or  LINN.EUS,  Cakolis,  the  son  of  the  great 
Linnaeus,  also  a  botanist,  was  bom  at  Fahlun  in  Sweden  on 
the  20th  of  January,  1741,  and  died  at  Upsal  in  1783.  He 
was  much  inferior  to  his  father  in  talents  and  acquirements ;  but 
he  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  abilities.  The  very  reputa- 
tion of  his  father  made  the  world  expect  much  from  the  son, 
and  hence  he  was  put  to  a  severe  comparative  ordeal.  He  was 
naturally  of  a  retiring  disposition,  and  his  health  was  indiffer- 
ent. He  devoted  attention  to  botany,  and  in  1763  he  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  chair  of  botany  at  Upsal.  He  left  no  son,  and 
the  male  line  of  Linnaeus'  family  became  extinct  on  his  death. 
Among  his  published  works  are  the  following — "  Account  of 
the  Rarer  Plants  of  the  Upsal  Garden;"  a  "Botanical  Disser- 
tation on  some  new  genera  of  Grasses ;"  a  "  Monograph  of 
Lavandula;"  "  Methodus  Muscorum  Ulustrata." — J.  H.  B. 

LIPENIUS,  Martinus,  a  learned  and  laborious  German 
writer,  born  in  1630,  in  humble  circumstances;  studied  philo- 
sophy and  theology  at  Ywttemberg ;  became  co-rector  of  Halle 
in  1659,  rector  of  the  Swedish  college  of  Stettin  in  1672,  and 
co-rector  of  Liibeck  in  1676.  He  died  at  Liibeck  in  1002. 
He  wrote  many  treatises  on  different  subjects,  but  his  biblio- 
graphical compilations  are  the  most  celebrated  and  useful.  They 
consist  of  six  folio  volumes,  and  form  the  basis  of  some  important 
works  of  that  class. — B.  H.  C. 

LIPPERSHEIM,  Hans,  a  Dutch  spectacle-maker,  said  to  have 
been  the  first  inventor  of  the  telescope,  was  born  at  AVesel  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  died  at  Middelburgin  1619.  About 
1608  he  is  stated  to  have  made  the  first  telescope  by  combining 
a  convex  object-lens  and  concave  eye-lens  of  rock-crystal,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  same  year  a  binocular  telescope.  The  his- 
tory of  his  invention  is  given  by  Professor  Moll,  in  a  work 
entitled  Geschiedkundig  Onderzoek  naar  de  eerste  Uitfinders 
der  Vernkykers  (Historical  inquiry  as  to  the  first  inventor  of  the 
telescope),' Amsterdam,  1831. — W.  J.  M.  R. 

LII'PI,  Filippino,  son  of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  born  at  Florence 
in  1460,  was  a  better  painter  than  his  father  in  the  execution 
of  the  general  accessaries,  though  not  in  the  higher  qualities  of 
art.  The  National  gallery  possesses  three  admirable  examples 
of  the  art  of  this  master.  Filippino's  chief  works  are  the  frescoes 
of  the  Strozzi  chapel,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella, 
Florence;  and  the  continuation  of  the  frescoes  of  the  Brancacci 
chapel  in  the  church  of  the  Carmine,  which  were  left  incomplete 
by  Masolino  da  Panicale  and  by  Masaecio.  Filippino  continued 
these  works  in  1485  ;  his  contributions  are — "  The  Restoring  a 
Youth  to  Life,"  partly  painted  by  Masaecio  ;  "  The  Crucifixion 
of  St.  Peter  ;"  "  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  before  Nero,  or  the  Pro- 
consul ;"  and.  "  St.  Peter  liberated  from  Prison,"  according  to 
some  opinions.  In  this  is  the  figure  of  St.  Paul,  adopted  by 
Raphael  in  the  cartoon  of  Paul  Preaching  at  Athens.  Filippino 
was  at  Rome  in  1492.  He  died  at  Florence,  13th  April,  1505, 
at  the  early  age  of  forty-five.  The  Rucellai  altar-piece  in  the 
National  gallery  is  one  of  Filippino's  masterpieces. — (Yasari, 
Vite,&c,  Ed.  Leinonnier;  Baldanzi,  Piiture  di  Fra  Filippo,  &c, 
di  Praia ;  Rurnohr,  Italienische  Forschun^en.') — R.  N.  W. 

LIPPI,  Fra  Filippo,  was  bora  at  Florence  about  the  year 
1412,  and  his  parents  dying  while  he  was  still  a  child,  he  was 
brought  up  by  an  aunt  until  his  eighth  year,  when  she  placed 
him,  about  1420,  in  the  Carmelite  convent  at  Florence,  to  com- 
mence his  novitiate.  After  he  had  been  some  years  in  the 
convent,  he  showed  such  a  taste  for  drawing  that  the  prior 
resolved  to  bring  him  up  as  a  painter,  and  Filippo  was  allowed 
to  daily  visit  Masaecio,  then  employed  painting  in  the  convent. 


Such  is  the  account  of  Vasari,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  painter 
with  whom  Filippo  studied  was  Masolino  da  Panicale,  whose 
ii-cscocs  Masacoio  was  later  employed  to  continue  ;  this,  however, 
remains  doubtful,  and  Vasari  may  be  right  after  all.  Filippo  is 
said  to  have  painted  a  fresco  of  the  "  Confirmation  of  the  Rules 
of  the  Order  of  the  Carmelites"  in  the  cloister  of  the  convent,  near 
a  work  by  Masaccio  ;  but  these  and  other  works  were  destroyed 
in  a  fire  which  partly  consumed  the  convent  in  1771.  In  1430, 
when  only  in  his  eighteenth  year,  Filippo  gave  up  the  monastic 
life  and  went  to  Ancona.  Here,  while  at  sea  with  other  young 
men,  he  was  captured  by  a  pirate,  and  carried  in  chains  to  Africa 
and  there  sold  as  a  slave.  Eighteen  months  after  the  com- 
mencement of  his  captivity,  he  amused  himself  with  drawing  his 
master  in  chalk  on  a  white  wall.  This  appeared  a  kind  of 
prodigy  to  the  Moor,  who  released  Filippo,  and  having  employed 
him  to  execute  several  works  for  him,  gave  him  his  liberty  and 
sent  him  to  Italy.  He  appears  to  have  landed  at  Naples  about 
1 135,  and  was  employed  by  Alfonso,  duke  of  Calabria,  to  paint 
a  picture  in  the  Castell  Nuovo  at  Naples.  In  1438  he  was 
actively  employed  in  Florence,  in  Santo  Spirito  ;  and  he  painted 
some  small  pictures  for  Cosmo  de  Medici,  two  of  which,  very 
beautiful  examples  of  that  period,  are  now  in  the  National 
gallery — an  Annunciation,  and  St.  John  the  Baptist,  with  six 
other  saints,  seated  on  a  stone  bench  in  a  garden.  Fra  Filippo 
executed  many  excellent  pictures  in  Florence,  Fiesole,  and 
Arezzo ;  but  his  greatest  works  were  painted  at  Prato,  in  the 
choir  of  the  cathedral,  representing  the  lives  of  John  the  Baptist 
and  of  Stephen  the  first  martyr.  He  was  at  work  in  Prato  from 
1456  until  1464.  "While  engaged  here  in  1458,  in  the  convent 
of  Santa  Margherita,  he  persuaded  the  nuns  to  allow  a  young 
lady,  Lucrezia  Buti,  who  was  being  educated  in  the  convent,  to 
sit  to  him  for  the  portrait  of  the  Madonna ;  he  seduced  her  and 
carried  ber  off,  and  she  was  the  mother  of  his  son  Filippino, 
who  afterwards  achieved  great  fame  as  a  painter.  The  picture, 
"  A  Nativity,"  upon  which  Filippo  was  engaged  when  he  com- 
mitted this  outrage,  is  said  now  to  be  in  the  Louvre,  No.  233, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  that  work  to  corroborate  the  statement 
of  the  beauty  of  the  model.  From  Prato  Fra  Filippo  went  to 
Spoleto,  and  here  he  died  on  the  8th  October,  1469,  aged  fifty- 
seven.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned  by  the  relations 
of  Lucrezia  Buti ;  but  as  Lucrezia  very  much  preferred  to  live 
with  Filippo  to  returning  to  her  family,  they  could  only  injure 
her  by  such  a  proceeding.  The  tradition,  however,  is  a  mere 
hearsay  report.  His  unfinished  works  in  the  cathedral  of  Spoleto 
were  completed  in  1470  by  his  pupil,  Fra  Diamante.  He  also 
instructed  the  young  Filippino  in  painting,  who  was  only  ten 
years  old  when  his  father  died. — R.  N.  W. 

LIPSIUS,  Justus,  a  scholar  of  great  reputation  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  born  on  the  18th  October,  1547,  at  Isquc, 
a  village  situate  midway  between  Brussels  and  Louvain.  At 
six  years  of  age  he  began  to  learn  Latin  at  Brussels,  and  at  ten 
was  placed  at  the  college  of  Ath,  whence  he  removed  two  years 
later  to  Cologne,  where,  at  the  Jesuit  college,  lie  first  had  a 
consciousness  of  his  growing  attainments.  At  Louvain,  whither 
he  was  sent  by  his  parents  that  he  might  escape  the  snares 
of  the  Jesuits,  Lipsius  studied  law.  At  eighteen  he  travelled 
into  Italy,  and  ingratiated  himself  with  Cardinal  Granvelle  by 
dedicating  to  his  eminence  the  "Variarnm  Lectionum  libri 
in.,"  which  was  published  at  Antwerp  in  1569.  The  cardinal 
rewarded  the  young  critic  by  appointing  him  his  private  secretary 
an  office  he  held  for  two  years.  He  did  not  escape  the  dangers 
of  youth,  and  had  nearly  died  from  the  consequences  of  an  orgie 
at  Dole,  held  in  honour  of  Giselin.  The  troubles  in  the  Low 
Countries  preventing  his  return  home,  he  accepted  a  professor's 
chair  at  Jena  in  1572,  and  held  it  for  two  years.  He  then 
went  to  Cologne,  married,  and  would  have  retired  to  his  native 
place  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  quiet;  but  the  war  drove  him 
to  Leyden,  where  in  1579  he  became  professor  of  history  and 
wrote  several  Learned  treatises.  Professing  Calvinism,  he  had  a 
strong  objection  to  dissent;  and  in  his  work,  "  Politieorum  libri 
sex,  he  strenuously  advocated  the  punishment  of  sectarians, 
llus  treatise  was  vigorously  attacked  by  Kornhert,  and  a  storm 
of  unpopularity  forced  Lipsius  to  resign  his  chair  in  1591.  On 
his  way  to  Spa,  he  was  reconciled  at  Mayenee  to  the  Roman 
catholic  church.  Flattering  oilers  from  potentates  and  powerful 
municipalities  now  reached  him,  but  he  declined  every  proposal 
in  order  to  accept  the  professorship  of  Louvain,  near  his  birth- 
place.    Here  he  remained  till  his  death,  which  took  place  on 


the  24th  March,  1606.  In  a  painting  by  Rubens  he  is  depicted 
with  a  dog  and  a  tulip,  as  indications  of  two  passions  which 
possessed  him — fondness  for  lapdogs  and  tulips.  The  best 
edition  of  his  "Opera  omnia,"  is  that  published  at  Wesel,  7  vols. 
8vo,  1675,  with  a  Life  by  Aubert  le  Mire.—  R.  H. 

LISLE,  Sir  George,  a  brave  royalist  soldier  of  the  civil 
war  period,  was,  according  to  David  Lloyd's  Memoirs,  "  an 
honest  bookseller's  son,"  who  in  early  life  "trailed  a  pike  in  the 
Low  Countries."  He  entered  Charles'  army  and  rose  to  distinc- 
tion as  an  intrepid  and  skilful  infantry  officer.  According  to 
the  authority  already  cited,  he  commanded  the  forlorn  hope  at 
the  first  battle  of  Newbury,  and  at  the  second  battle,  protracted 
into  the  night,  he  "fought  in  his  shirt"  that  he  might  be 
recognized  by  his  soldiers,  and  was  then  and  there  knighted  by 
the  king  for  his  gallantry.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  officers 
who  defended  Colchester  when  besieged  by  Fairfax  and  the 
parliamentary  army  in  1648,  and  surrendered  at  discretion  on 
the  28th  of  August.  With  two  others  he  was  condemned  to  be 
shot,  and  met  his  fate  with  cheerful  gallantry.  There  is  an 
interesting  account  of  his  death  in  Clarendon,  who  describes  him 
as  not  only  brave,  but  "  soft  and  gentle." — F.  E. 

LISLE,  Joseph  Rouget  de — sometimes  written  Lille,  some- 
times LTsle — the  author  and  reputed  composer  of  the  Marseillaise 
Hymn,  was  born  at  Lons-le-Saulnier,  in  France,  in  1760;  and 
died  at  Choisy-le-Roi  in  1836.  He  held  a  commission  in  the 
revolutionary  army,  in  discharge  of  which  he  was  stationed  at 
Marseilles  in  1792  ;  where,  being  a  supporter  of  the  constitution 
of  1791,  and  expressing  opinions  obnoxious  to  certain  modifica- 
tions of  this,  he  was  cast  into  prison.  He  amused  himself  in  his 
captivity  by  writing  verses,  and  among  other  poems  produced 
that  known  as  the  "Marsellaise  Hymn,"  which  he  adapted  to  the 
tune  of  a  march  then  very  popular  in  the  town.  By  the  agency 
of  his  gaoler,  it  is  said,  he  obtained  circulation  for  these  inspiriting 
lines  among  the  people,  which,  whatever  their  merit,  owed  the 
instant  favour  with  which  they  were  received,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  their  exactly  fitting  the  character  and  rhythm  of  the  tune 
that  was  familiar  to  everyone.  The  sensation  created  by  this 
hymn  was  so  powerful,  that  the  authorities  found  it  expedient  to 
liberate  the  author.  That  it  was  soon  known  and  sung  all  over 
France,  that  it  became  the  standard  song  of  the  Revolution, 
that  it  was  revived  with  all  its  original  effect  on  the  final 
dethronement  of  the  Bourbons  in  1830,  and  that  it  is  now 
universally  popular,  are  current  facts.  De  Lisle  was  overlooked 
during  the  first  empire,  and  disregarded  at  the  Restoration;  hut 
he  was  decorated  and  pensioned  by  Louis  Philippe.  He  is  said 
to  have  written — besides  the  hymn,  which  is  named  from  the 
town  where  he  produced  it — also  the  "  Chant  de  Vengeance," 
and  some  pretty  romances.  The  veritable  composer  of  the  tune 
of  the  "Marseillaise"  is  Alexandre  Boucher,  a  violinist  who  was 
bom  in  France  in  1770,  and  was  still  living,  hale  and  active,  in 
1859.  He  spent  some  time  in  his  youth  at  the  court  of  Spain, 
where  he  was  patronized  by  Charles  IV.  and  Ferdinand  VII. ; 
and,  later  in  life,  passed  many  years  in  Russia.  In  1792  he 
was  introduced  to  a  French  colonel  then  going  to  join  his  regi- 
ment at  Marseilles,  at  whose  request  he  wrote,  promptly  upon 
the  spot  where  he  was  asked,  a  march  for  the  colonel's  regiment; 
this  was  the  tune  to  which  Rouget  de  Lisle  fitted  his  poem.  The 
author  and  composer  met  and  interchanged  acknowledgments, 
many  years  after  their  mutual  production  had  been  classed  as 
one  of  the  best  national  songs  of  France. — G.  A.  M. 

LISTA  Y  ARAGON,  Alberto,  a  Spanish  professor  and 
journalist,  born  15th  October,  1775,  of  humble  parents.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  was  able  to  earn  a  living  by  teaching  mathe- 
matics, and  at  twenty-one  became  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  naval  college  of  SanTelmo  at  Seville.  Here  he  was  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  students  labouring  to  restore  the  national  style  of 
the  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  a  peculiarity  of  his 
mind  that  poetry — which  to  him  was  the  science  of  order — was 
cultivated  hand  in  hand  with  the  severer  sciences  of  mathe- 
matics and  history.  At  twenty-eight  he  took  orders,  and  for  a 
short  time  took  part  in  the  publication  of  a  patriotic  journal, 
the  Seminario  Patriotico ;  but  his  inclination  towards  French 
rule  obliged  him  to  spend  the  years  1813-17  in  France.  After 
spending  two  years  as  professor  of  mathematics  at  Bilbao,  he 
became  professor  of  mathematics  and  history  in  the  college  of 
St.  Matthew  at  Madrid.  Here  his  influence  was  felt  by  many 
youths  who  have  since  taken  a  prominent  position ;  and  his 
calm  good  sense,  fortified  by  the  fatherly  relation  in  which  he 
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stood  to  his  pupils,  greatly  modified  the  liberalism  of  many  of 
them.  At  this  time  he  edited  the  Censor,  a  critical  review.  The 
hostility  of  the  government  induced  him  to  close  the  college  and 
take  refuge  in  France,  and  afterwards  in  England.  In  1833  he 
was  recalled  to  become  editor  of  the  official  Gazette.  In  the 
interim  he  had  published  two  volumes  of  poems,  a  supplement 
to  Mariana's  History  of  Spain,  and  a  translation,  with  notes,  of 
Segur's  Universal  History.  His  official  labours  procured  him  the 
oiler  of  a  bishopric,  which  he  declined.  In  1838  he  founded  a 
new  college  at  Cadiz,  and  in  1840  was  made  a  canon  of  the 
cathedral  of  Seville,  where  he  died,  5th  October,  1848.  Besides 
the  works  above-named  we  have  a  series  of  "  Lectures  on  Spanish 
Literature,"  1839 ;  li  Literary  and  Critical  Essays,"  2  vols.,  1844 ; 
a  treatise  on  pure  and  mixed  mathematics ;  and  a  selection 
from  the  best  Spanish  writers  in  prose  and  verse.  A  course  of 
lectures  on  dramatic  literature,  delivered  at  the  Madrid  Athe- 
nocum,  was  only  partially  published. — F.  M.  W. 

LISTER,  Martin,  M.D.,  Oxford,  a  distinguished  naturalist, 
born  in  Buckinghamshire  about  1G38,  educated  at  Cambridge, 
practised  in  London,  and  published  several  medical  works.  He 
attained  great  reputation  by  his  researches  in  natural  history 
and  comparative  anatomy.  His  chief  work,  the  "  Historia,  sive 
synopsis  conchy liorum,"  is  still  a  classical  work  on  conchology. 
Died  in  1712.— W.  B-d. 

LISTER,  Sin  Matthew,  Knight,  an  English  physician, 
horn  about  15G5.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  first  took  his 
degree  at  Basle,  and  afterwards  had  the  same  honour  conferred 
upon  him  at  Oxford  in  1605.  He  was  physician  to  Queen  Anne, 
consort  of  James  I.,  and  then  physician-in-ordinary  to  Charles  I., 
who  knighted  him  in  163G.  He  was  president  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  of  London,  and  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  practi- 
tioners of  his  day.     Died  in  1G57,  aged  ninety-two. — W.  B-d. 

LISTER,  Thomas  Henry,  born  in  1799,  of  good  family, 
made  his  debut  in  literature  in  1826  by  the  publication  of  the 
clever  fashionable  novel  of  "  Granby,"  followed  by  two  others, 
"Arlington"  and  "  Herbert  Lacy,"  and  by  the  historical  tragedy 
of  "  Epicharis,"  performed  at  Drury  Lane  in  1829.  A  brother- 
in-law  of  the  present  earl  of  Clarendon,  Mr.  Lister  published 
in  1838  a  life  of  the  great  Lord  Clarendon,  a  work  of  some 
merit  and  research,  and  our  only  elaborate  biography  of  the 
historian  of  the  "  great  rebellion."  The  publication  of  this  work 
involved  its  author  in  a  controversy  with  the  Quarterly  Review. 
Mr.  Lister  had  married  a  sister  of  Lord  Clarendon,  and  a  sister 
of  his  own  was  married  to  Earl  Russell.  Thus  connected,  he 
was  appointed  the  first  registrar-general  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages,  after  the  passing  of  the  registration  act  of  1836. 
lie  died  in  1839.— F.  E. 

LISTON,  John,  a  famous  comic  actor,  was  born  in  London 
in  177G,  the  son  of  a  watchmaker.  Well  educated,  he  was  for 
a  time  a  teacher  in  Archbishop  Tenison's  school,  Castle  Street, 
Leicester  Square.  Smitten  with  a  love  of  theatricals  he  went 
upon  the  stage,  and  played  tragedy  in  the  provinces.  By 
degrees  he  discovered  that  comedy  was  his  proper  element ;  and 
his  talent  being  recognized  by  Charles  Kemble,  he  appeared 
on  the  London  stage  in  1805.  By  1823  his  rich  and  quaint 
humour  was  fully  appreciated.  His  successful  personation  of 
Tony  bumpkin  and  Ma/worm  was  followed  in  1825  by  his 
crowning  triumph  as  the  "  original  Paul  Pry."  He  left  the 
stage  without  a  formal  farewell  about  1837,  and  died  on  the 
22nd  of  March,  1846.  In  private  life  Liston  was  most  exem- 
plary. His  habits  were  domestic  and  thrifty.  He  is  said  to 
have  died  worth  £40,000.— F.  E. 

LISTON,  Robert,  a  celebrated  surgeon,  bom  in  Scotland 
in  1794.  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  became  a 
licentiate  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  commenced  practice 
in  that  city  in  1817.  He  established  a  lectureship  on  anatomy 
and  surgery  in  connection  with  the  college,  and  acquired  a  good 
reputation  as  a  teacher.  A  profound  anatomist,  and  combining 
great  manual  dexterity  with  a  quick  eye  and  great  presence,  of 
mind,  he  soon  attained  a  place  among  the  most  skilful  operators 
of  Great  Britain.  During  the  time  he  remained  in  Edinburgh, 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  question  of  hospital  reform.  As 
Lawrence  in  London,  so  Liston  in  Edinburgh,  offered  a  determined 
resistance  to  the  management  and  method  of  teaching  in  the 
infirmary  of  that  city.  And  though  he  may  have  been  too 
strong  in  his  language  and  severe  in  his  criticisms  upon  some  of 
the  surgeons  of  that  establishment,  he  lived  to  see  that  his 
complaints  were  not  unheeded,  and  to  find  himself  nominated 


as  one  of  the  surgeons  of  that  excellent  charity.  In  1833  he 
published  his  "  Principles  of  Surgery,"  a  work  which  was  so 
well  received  that  it  soon  passed  through  several  editions.  The 
Lancet  also  printed  his  lectures,  and  thus  contributed  to  extend 
his  fame.  In  these  writings  his  great  object  was  to  simplify 
the  art  of  operating,  and  especially  to  do  away  with  the  farrago 
of  bandages  and  ointments  which  were  so  much  used  by  his 
predecessors.  In  1834  Liston  quitted  Edinburgh  for  London, 
where  he  was  appointed  surgeon  to  the  London  University 
hospital.  He  was  elected  also  professor  of  clinical  surgery  to 
that  university,  and  soon  obtained  a  large  consulting  practice. 
In  the  zenith  of  his  fame  and  reputation,  he  suddenly  died  of 
aneurism  in  1848.  Liston  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  able  surgeons  of  his  day.  His  reputation  was  not  confined 
to  Great  Britain — he  was  equally  well  known  on  the  continent 
and  in  America.  Of  a  rough,  blunt  manner,  but  devoted  to  his 
profession,  and  incapable  of  dissembling  what  he  knew  or  felt 
to  be  right,  he  possessed  the  esteem  and  love  of  both  his  pupils 
and  patients.- — W.  B-d. 

*  LISZT,  Dr.  Franz,  was  bom  at  Rading  in  Hungary,  October 
22,1811.  His  father,  who  was  in  the  service  of  PrinceEsterhazy, 
was  an  accomplished  amateur  musician,  and  devoted  his  life  to 
the  care  of  Franz,  and  to  the  culture  of  his  ability.  In  1817 
Liszt  began  to  practise  the  pianoforte,  and  worked  with  such 
ardour,  that  in  three  months  he  was  laid  up  with  a  fever.  In 
1820  he  played  in  public,  and  the  piece  chosen  for  his  debut 
was  Ries'  Concerto  in  E  flat.  His  success  was  decided,  and  the 
prince,  to  encourage  him,  made  him  a  present  of  fifty  ducats. 
He  was  then  taken  to  Presburg,  where  his  precocious  talent 
astonished  all  who  heard  him.  That  he  might  duly  cultivate 
this,  two  Hungarian  noblemen  subscribed  to  allow  him  an  annual 
pension  of  six  hundred  gulden,  for  six  years,  which  induced  his 
father  to  resign  his  appointment  and  remove  to  Vienna.  There 
Liszt  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Czerny  for  the  pianoforte, 
and  Salieri  for  composition.  After  eighteen  months'  study,  he 
gave  concerts,  at  which  he  won  the  highest  encomiums.  In 
1823  he  was  taken  to  Paris,  and  there  was  regarded  as  the 
wonder  of  the  age ;  it  needed  indeed  his  father's  utmost  care  to 
prevent  his  character  from  being  ruined  by  the  extravagant 
attentions  that  were  shown  him.  He  first  came  to  England 
in  1824,  and  made  here  the  same  powerful  impression  that  he 
had  done  on  the  continent.  Feted  everywhere  as  a  player,  he 
next  sought  distinction  as  a  composer;  and  the  great  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  secured  for  him,  young  as  he  was,  the  pro- 
duction of  an  opera,  "  Don  Sancho,"  in  October,  1825,  at  the 
grand  opera  in  Paris  :  but  it  had  little  success.  After  a  time  he 
went  through  a  course  of  contrapuntal  study  under  Reicha,  from 
which  he  was  diverted  by  a  fit  of  religious  enthusiasm.  He 
became  infatuated  with  the  principles  of  St.  Simonism;  and 
these  so  engrossed  him  that  he  would  have  abandoned  music 
altogether,  save  for  the  forcible  authority  of  his  father.  He  had 
a  violent  illness,  the  effect  of  which  was  aggravated  by  his  grief 
for  his  father's  death ;  and  when  he  recovered,  he  threw  him- 
self into  the  pursuit  of  his  art  with  greater  zeal  than  ever.  He 
had  the  loftiest  designs  for  composition,  purposing  to  embody  in 
music  the  elements  of  French  romanticism;  then  he  was  seized 
with  an  intense  passion  for  a  lady  of  high  rank,  and  this  over- 
came for  a  time  his  artistic  intentions.  Failing  in  love,  he 
became  first  misanthropical  and  then  pious,  in  which  condition 
he  thought  of  devoting  himself  wholly  to  writing  for  the  church. 
He  was  roused  from  this  state  by  hearing  of  the  extraordinary 
powers  of  Paganini;  and  with  the  resolve  to  render  himself  as 
individually  excellent  on  his  own  instrument,  and  as  universally 
famous  as  this  rare  artist,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  tine  piano- 
forte with  unprecedented  energy,  and  reappeared  in  Paris,  in 
1830,  with  success  as  great  for  an  adult  as  that  was  for  a  child 
which  he  first  experienced.  The  revolution  of  this  year  gave  a 
new  impetus  to  his  excitable  temperament,  and  he  dreamed  of 
working  such  convulsions  in  music  as  those  which  shook  the 
political  world;  but  this  visionary  purpose  passed  away  like  the 
others  which  had  by  turns  filled  his  mind.  He  withdrew  from 
public  in  1835,  and  passed  more  than  a  year  at  Geneva;  but 
returned  to  Paris  to  create  fresh  astonishment  by  the  achieve- 
ment of  greater  difficulties  on  his  instrument  than  even  he  had 
yet  attempted.  He  had  previously  written  aesthetical  articles 
in  the  Gazette  Mvsicale,  and  now  he  held  a  long  discussion  in 
that  journal  on  the  talent  of  Thalberg,  which  drew  general 
attention,  as  proceeding  from  a  rival  artist.     He  went  to  Italy 


in  the  summer  of  1837,  where  he  made  a  long  sojourn,  visiting 
all  the  chief  cities,  and  being  received  in  such  a  manner  as  no 
instrumentalist  except  Paganini  has  ever  been  in  that  country. 
tfter  this  he  appeared  alternately  in  France,  England,  and 
Germany,  until  1843,  when  he  took  his  leave  of  the  public  as 
a  pianist  at  Vienna,  after  having  received  such  extravagant 
bomage  as  would  be  incredible  to  anyone  who  had  not  wit- 
nessed the  sensation  he  created.  He  now  accepted  the  office  of 
kapellmeister  to  the  duke  of  Weimar;  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  phjjlosophy  ;  became  an  enthusiast  in  the  novel  musical 
system  of  Richard  Wagner;  wrote  numerous  articles  in  support  of 
this,  and  composed  several  works  which  embody  its  principles, 
lie  conducted  a  large  portion  of  the  festival  at  Bonn,  for  the 
inauguration  of  Beethoven's  statue,  in  1845;  and  produced  there 
an  ode  in  honour  of  the  occasion.  He  lost  the  chief  part  of  his 
accumulated  wealth  in  speculation;  and  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  in  consequence  of  this  that  he  gave  up  his  appointment  at 
Weimar  in  1861,  and  went  to  live  privately  at  Athens.  His 
long  connection  with  a  French  countess  is  said  to  have  been  a 
source  of  as  great  happiness  to  him,  as  his  separation  from  her 
was  of  regret.  By  her  he  has  a  son  and  two  daughters,  one  of 
whom  is  married  to  his  pupil  Bulow  the  pianist.  Liszt's  literary 
productions  are  characteristic  of  his  own  fitful  and  vivacious 
nature:  his  pianoforte  fantasias  are  more  notable  for  their  bril- 
liant effect  than  their  intrinsic  merit;  his  graver  compositions 
have  taken  no  hold  of  public  attention.  He  is  remarkable  as  a 
player,  for  his  unequalled  mastery  of  mechanical  difficulties,  and 
for  the  infinite  gradations  of  tone  he  produces  from  his  instru- 
ment; and  in  numbering  his  qualities  as  a  pianist,  his  rare  capa- 
city of  reading  at  first  sight  must  not  be  unnoticed. — G.  A.  M. 
LITTLE,  William,  commonly  known  as  William  of  New- 
bury, was  born  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Stephen, 
in  1136,  at  Bridlington  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  educated  in  the 
monastery  of  Newbury,  where  he  obtained  a  canonry.  Little 
was  patronized  by  the  abbot  of  the  neighbouring  monastery  of 
Byland,  and  at  his  request  he  compiled  a  commentary  on  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  which  Leland  saw  in  the  monastic  library 
at  Newbury.  But  his  principal  production,  and  the  work  of  his 
maturer  years,  was  his  history  of  his  own  time  in  five  books,  in 
which  the  narrative  is  carried  down  to  the  year  1197.  William 
of  Newbury  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  1208.  His  "  History," 
after  passing  through  three  incorrect  editions  between  1567  and 
1587,  was  at  length  printed  in  1719  by  Hearne,  who  added  as  an 
appendix  three  homilies  ascribed  to  the  same  writer. — W.  C.  H. 
LITTLETON,  Adam,  a  divine  and  philologist,  was  born  at 
Hales  Owen  in  Shropshire  in  1627.  In  1644  he  became  student 
of  Christ  church,  Oxford,  but  was  ejected  in  1648.  In  1658  he 
became  second  master  in  Westminster  school,  having  been  an 
usher  before.  He  became  rector  of  Chelsea  in  1674,  a  preben- 
dary of  Westminster,  and  afterwards  sub-dean.  In  1685  he 
was  licensed  to  the  church  of  St.  Botolph.  His  death  took  place 
in  1694.  Dr.  Littleton  was  a  learned  and  laborious  divine,  who 
published  a  great  variety  of  works,  generally  in  Latin.  He  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  appears 
to  have  studied  several  oriental  tongues — Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and 
Arabic.  He  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  a  Latin  dictionary, 
which  appeared  first  in  1678,  4to,  and  passed  through  several 
editions.  He  began  a  Greek  lexicon,  but  did  not  live  to  complete 
it.  His  Latin  dictionary  was  superseded  by  Ainsworth's.  He  is 
the  author  of  "  Tragicomoedia  Oxoniensis;"  "Pasor  Metricus;" 
"  Elementa  Religionis;"  "Complicatio  Radicum  in  Primaeva 
Ilcbra-orum  Lingua;"  "Solomon's  Gate;"  sixty-one  sermons; 
preface  to  Cicero's  works,  &c. — S.  D. 

LITTLETON',  Edwabd,  Lord,  sometime  lord-keeper  of  the 
great  seal,  a  collateral  descendant  of  the  author  of  the  Treatise 
on  Tenures,  was  born  in  1589  at  Munslow  in  Shropshire.  His 
father  was  a  Welsh  judge,  and  he  himself,  after  graduating  at 
Oxford,  entered  the  Inner  temple,  and  went  to  the  bar.  A  skilful 
lawyer,  as  well  as  an  eminent  antiquary,  he  acquired  a  large  prac- 
tice in  the  common  law  courts,  and  in  1621  succeeded  his  father 
as  chief-justice  of  North  Wales.  He  was  a  member  of  Charles 
I.'s  second  parliament  in  1626,  in  which  he  was  active  against 
the  duke  of  Buckingham;  and  in  that  of  1628  he  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  grievances,  presenting  to  the  house  their 
report  on  which  was  founded  the  famous  petition  of  right. 
Liberal,  but  not  violent  in  his  liberalism,  he  seemed  a  man  worth 
gaining  over  by  the  court,  and,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
king,  he  was  elected  recorder  of  London  at  the  close  of  1631. 


In  October,  1634,  he  was  made  solicitor-general,  and  in  his  new 
capacity  the  quondam  "patriot"  delivered  an  elaborate  argument 
against  Hampden  in  the  affair  of  ship-money.  In  1640  he  was 
raised  to  the  chief-justiceship  of  the  common  pleas,  and  on  the 
flight  of  Lord-keeper  Finch  to  escape  the  wrath  of  the  parlia- 
ment, the  great  seal  was  intrusted  to  his  custody,  and  he  was 
created  a  peer.  Though  a  good  chief-justice,  he  seems  to  have 
made,  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  but  an  indifferent  lord-keeper. 
The  king  next  placed  him  at  the  head  of  a  commission  to  execute 
the  office  of  lord  high-treasurer.  Littleton  began  to  trim.  His 
votes  with  and  speeches  for  the  anti-court  party  were  so  decided 
that  his  royal  master  grew  indignant.  At  last  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  Charles,  and  fled  with  the  great 
seal  to  the  king  at  York.  Charles  was  pacified,  and  placed  him 
again  at  the  head  of  the  treasury.  But  Littleton's  was  not  a 
nature  to  be  at  ease  in  the  storms  of  civil  war.  He  grew  melan- 
choly, and  easily  succumbing  to  an  attack  of  illness,  died  at 
Oxford  on  the  27th  August,  1645,  and  was  buried  in  his  own 
college  of  Christ  Church.  Clarendon  describes  him  as  "  a  hand- 
some and  a  proper  man,  of  a  very  graceful  presence,  and  noto- 
rious courage,  which  in  his  youth  he  had  manifested  with  his 
sword."  His  courage,  however,  was  more  physical  than  moral,  and 
at  the  crisis  of  the  controversy  between  Charles  and  the  Long 
parliament,  he  was  wanting  in  consistency  and  decision. — F.  E. 
LITTLETON,  Sir  Thomas,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  author  of  the 
famous  "  Treatise  on  Tenures,"  was  born  at  Frankley  in  Wor- 
cestershire, probably  in  the  first  decade  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
There  are  traces  of  the  family  of  the  Littletons  as  extant  in  the 
parish  of  South  Littleton,  in  Worcestershire,  so  far  back  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  One  of  them,  Thomas  de  Littleton,  Esquire 
of  the  body  to  Richard  II.  and  his  two  successors,  left  an  only 
daughter  Elizabeth,  who  married  Thomas  Westcote,  Esq.,  of 
Westcote,  near  Barnstaple,  in  Devonshire.  A  proud  and  spirited 
woman,  Dame  Elizabeth  covenanted  with  her  husband  before 
marriage,  that  the  issue  of  their  union  should  be  called  by  her 
maiden  name,  Littleton,  not  Westcote.  Hence  the  surname  by 
which  the  celebrated  lawyer  is  known.  He  was  educated  at  one 
of  the  universities,  entered  at  the  Inner  temple,  and  went  to 
the  bar,  becoming  afterwards  one  of  the  recorders  of  his  inn. 
The  earliest  trace  of  Sir  Thomas  Littleton  at  the  bar,  according 
to  Mr.  Foss  in  his  Judges  of  England  (whom  and  which  we 
chiefly  follow),  is  in  1445,  when  a  suitor  is  found  petitioning  the 
chancellor  to  assign  to  him  Littleton  as  counsel  in  proceedings 
against  the  widow  of  Judge  Paston,  whom  none  of  the  other 
men  of  court  were  willing  to  oppose.  Thus  Littleton  probably 
both  was  early  known  as  a  courageous  advocate,  and  practised 
in  the  court  of  chancery.  Five  years  later  (Easter  of  1450),  he 
is  first  mentioned  in  the  year-books.  Two  years  afterwards  his 
legal  services  are  paid  for  in  land  by  Sir  William  Trussel,  who 
grants  to  him  for  life  the  manor  of  Sheriff-Hales  in  Stafford- 
shire, "pro  bono  et  notabili  consilio" — an  interesting  memorial 
of  the  ancient  relations  between  advocate  and  client.  On  the 
2nd  of  July,  1453,  he  was  called  to  the  degree  of  the  coif,  and 
appointed  steward  or  judge  of  the  court  of  Marshalsea  of  the 
king's  household.  On  the  13th  of  May,  1455,  his  services  were 
further  retained  for  the  crown  by  the  bestowal  on  him  of  a 
patent  as  king's  Serjeant.  In  the  first  parliament  of  Edward  IV. 
he  was  named  an  arbitrator  in  a  difference  between  the  bishop 
of  Winchester  and  his  tenants.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was 
in  such  favour  at  court  as  to  be  in  personal  attendance  with  the 
two  chief  justices  on  the  king,  in  one  of  the  royal  progresses, 
and  on  the  17th  April,  1466,  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the 
common  pleas.  He  held  this  office  till  his  death  at  Frankley 
on  the  23rd  of  August,  1481,  when  he  was  buried  in  Worcester 
cathedral.  In  the  fifteenth  year  of  Edward  IV.  he  had  been 
made  a  knight  of  the  bath,  on  the  occasion  of  the  admission  of 
the  prince  of  Wales  into  that  order.  In  his  will  is  the  following 
clause,  which,  although  the  "Treatise  on  Tenures"  is  written  in 
Norman-French,  has  been  conjectured  to  refer  to  that  celebrated 
work,  "  Also  I  wulle  that  my  grete  English  Boke  be  sold  by 
myn  executors,  and  the  money  thereof  to  be  disposed  for  my 
soul."  From  the  lapse  of  centuries  since  it  was  written,  and 
the  consequent  revolutions  in  the  law  of  real  property,  the 
interest  of  the  "Treatise  of  Tenures"  is  now  chiefly  historical  and 
antiquarian;  but  with  the  commentary  on  it  of  Sir  Edward  Coke 
— Coke  upon  Littleton — the  name  of  the  author  is  likely  to  live 
as  long  as  English  jurisprudence. — F.  E. 
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LITTROW,  JosErH  Joiiann,  afterwards  Von  Littrow. 
a  distinguished  astronomer,  was  born  at  Bischof-Teinitz  in 
Bohemia,  on  the  13th  of  March,  1781,  and  died  at  Vienna  on 
the  30th  of  November,  1840.  He  completed  his  education  at 
the  university  of  Prague,  served  for  a  short  time  in  the  army, 
and  in  1803  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  Count  Re'nard,  a 
Silesian  nobleman.  He  occupied  his  leisure  in  the  study  of 
science,  and  especially  of  astronomy,  in  which  his  reputation 
rose  so  high  as  to  cause  his  being  appointed  successively  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy  in  the  university  of  Cracow  in  1807,  and  in 
that  of  Kasan  in  1810  ;  co-director  of  the  observatory  of  Buda 
in  1816";  and  finally  in  1821,  professor  of  astronomy  and  direc- 
tor of  the  observatory  of  Vienna.  In  1837  he  received  letters 
of  nobility.  In  the  conduct  of  observatories  he  was  specially 
distinguished  by  the  talent,  of  skilful  management,  and  in  his 
capacity  of  professor,  by  that  of  clear  and  efficient  instruction. 
He  wrote  a  long  series  of  papers  on  astronomical  and  mathe- 
matical subjects,  besides  systematic  treatises  of  high  reputation 
on  astronomy,  analytical  geometry,  and  algebra.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  chair  of  astronomy  at  Vienna,  and  the  directorship 
of  the  observatory,  by  his  son,  Karl  Ludwig  von  Littrow 
— born  at  Kasan  on  the  18th  July,  1811 — who  still  holds  these 
offices  with  no  less  distinction  than  his  father. — W.  J.  M.  R. 

LIUTPRANDO  or  LUITPRAND,  sometimes  called  Liuzio, 
bishop  and  historian,  born  probably  at  Pavia  (though  by  some 
accounted  a  Spaniard)  towards  the  commencement  of  the  tenth 
century;  died  not  before  970.  His  father,  whose  honourable 
character  though  not  his  name  is  recorded  by  his  son,  was 
much  beloved  by  Hugo,  king  of  Italy;  and  this  royal  favour 
was  inherited  by  the  son.  On  the  fall  of  King  Hugo,  Beren- 
garius  II.  employed  Liutprando  as  secretary,  and  sent  him 
as  ambassador  to  the  Emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogennitus. 
Having  become  obnoxious  to  his  royal  master,  he  went  about 
958  an  exile  into  Germany,  and  there  composed  that  history 
of  his  own  times  which  has  survived  to  ours.  When  in  961 
Berengarius  in  his  turn  was  deposed  by  Otho  I.,  Liutprando 
returned  to  Italy ;  was  soon  after  consecrated  to  the  see  of 
Cremona;  and  in  963,  at  Rome,  took  part  in  the  council  of 
bishops  which  deposed  John  XII.  In  968  he  was  sent  for  the 
second  time  as  ambassador  to  Constantinople,  to  demand  the 
daughter  of  Nicephorus  Phoeas  in  marriage  for  his  master's  son: 
but  his  mission  was  ill  received ;  and  after  a  residence  of  four 
months  at  that  capital  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  enriched  his 
contemporaneous  memoirs  with  an  account  of  his  embassage  far 
from  flattering  to  the  foreign  court.  A  valuable  edition  of  his 
works  was  published  at  Antwerp  in  1610,  and  includes  copious 
notes  and  a  dissertation  on  the  Diptychon  Toletanum. —  C.  G.  Pi. 
LIVERPOOL,  Earl  of.  See  Jenkinson. 
LIVERSEEGE,  Henry,  was  born  at  Manchester  in  1803. 
Weak  and  deformed  from  infancy,  he  was  treated  with  great 
harshness  by  his  father,  and  owed  what  instruction  he  received 
to  the  kindness  of  an  uncle.  Unable  to  join  in  the  rough  sports 
of  boys  of  his  own  age,  he  taught  himself  to  draw ;  and  as  he 
grew  towards  manhood  acquired  sufficient  skill  to  paint  portraits, 
and  thus  secure  a  livelihood.  His  first  exhibited  paintings  were 
of  "Banditti,"  at  the  Manchester  exhibition  of  1827.  These 
he  followed  by  others  from  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  But 
feeling  his  deficient  technical  culture,  he  now  (1828)  visited 
London,  where  he  obtained  admission  to  the  studios  of  painters, 
drew  in  the  British  Museum,  and  copied  the  old  masters  at  the 
British  Institution.  He  also  applied  for  admission  as  a  student 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  but  was  told  that  his  application  was 
informal,  and  did  not  apply  again.  After  a  year  or  more  thus 
employed,  Liverscege  returned  to  Manchester.  With  increased 
technical  knowledge,  his  pictures  displayed  much  more  of  self- 
reliance  and  originality,  better  colour,  more  force  of  character, 
and  a  more  definite  purpose.  They  at  once  became  popular,  and 
were  every  year  more  and  more  sought  after.  In  the  Royal 
Academy  and  British  Institution  exhibitions  of  1831  his  pic- 
tures, though  only  of  cabinet  size,  were  among  the  leading 
attractions.  Stimulated  by  success,  he  laid  himself  out  for 
greater  achievements ;  but  he  had  always  been  ailing,  his  health 
suddenly  broke  down,  and  he  died  January  13th,  1832,  when 
only  in  his  twenty-ninth  year.  Liverseege  painted  most  from 
books,  his  favourite  authors  being  Shakspeare,  Scott,  and  Cervan- 
tes, and  bis  best  pictures  from  these — "  Christopher  Sly  and  the 
Hostess  ;"  "  Isabella  and  the  Black  Dwarf;"  and  "  Don  Quixote 
in  his  Study."     But  he  also  painted  original  subjects,  of  which 


"  The  Recruit,"  and  a  "  Cobbler  reading  Cobbett's  Register " 
were  perhaps  the  most  popular.  Had  he  lived  longer  he  would 
probably  have  been  encouraged  by  his  growing  popularity  to 
work  more  in  this  line,  for  which  his  peculiar  humour  seemed 
best  adapted,  and  in  which  he  had  exactly  caught  the  public, 
taste.  Nearly  all  his  finished  pictures  have  been  engraved  in 
mezzotint  of  a  uniform  size,  and  published  in  a  collected  as  well 
as  a  separate  form. — J.  T-e. 

LIVIA,  Drusilla,  a  Roman  empress,  was  the  daughter  of 
Livius  Drusillus  Claudianus,  and  was  born  56-51  B.C.  She 
was  married  to  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  to  whom  she  bore  two 
sons,  Drusus  Germanicus  and  Tiberius.  But  Augustus  was  so 
captivated  with  her  beauty  that  he  forcibly  took  her  from  her 
husband,  and  repudiating  his  own  wife,  married  Livia  in  her 
twentieth  year.  His  attachment  to  her  continued  undiminished 
to  the  close  of  his  life,  and  she  exercised  great  influence  over 
him.  Augustus  adopted  her  two  sons  for  his  own.  The  elder, 
Drusus,  died  in  his  youth.  The  younger  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne     Livia  died  a.d.  29. — J.  T. 

*  LIVINGSTONE,  David,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  an  eminent  mis- 
sionary and  African  traveller,  was  born  in  1817  at  Blantyre 
on  the  Clyde.  His  grandfather,  originally  a  small  farmer,  had 
migrated  from  Ulva  to  the  Blantyre  works,  where  he  procured 
employment  for  himself  and  his  children.  Dr.  Livingstone's 
father  afterwards  settled  as  a  tea-dealer  in  Hamilton,  where 
for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  he  was  deacon  of  an  inde- 
pendent church.  His  circumstances  were  narrow,  and  at  the 
age  of  ten  David  Livingstone  entered  the  factory  as  a  piecer. 
A  strong  love  of  knowledge  was  already  awake  in  him.  Part 
of  his  first  week's  wages  was  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  Rud- 
diman's  Rudiments,  and  after  the  day's  toil  was  over  the  lad 
pursued  the  study  of  Latin  at  an  evening  class.  As  he  grew  up 
he  read  much,  especially  scientific  works  and  books  of  travel. 
His  home-training  was  a  carefully  religious  one.  The  desire 
early  dawned  within  him  of  becoming  a  pioneer  of  Christianity 
in  China;  and  with  this  object  he  resolved  on  obtaining  a  medi- 
cal education.  Livingstone  had  no  patron,  and  owed  everything 
to  himself.  Promoted  to  cotton-spinning  in  his  nineteenth  year, 
he  placed  a  book  on  a  portion  of  his  spinning-jenny,  and  studied 
amid  the  roar  of  machinery.  By  working  in  the  summer  he  was 
enabled  in  the  winter  to  attend  the  medical  and  Greek  classes  of 
Glasgow  university,  as  well  as  the  theological  lectures  of  Dr. 
Wardlaw.  Admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  at  Glasgow,  and  forming  a  connection  with  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  he  found  the  opium  war  in  China  thwart  his 
hopes  of  usefulness  in  that  empire.  Directing  his  views  towards 
Africa,  and  after  a  theological  training  in  England  under  the 
auspices  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  he  left  Britain  for 
Cape  Town  in  1840,  and  remained  in  Africa  till  1856,  labouring 
among  the  natives  as  a  medical  missionary,  and  making  his 
great  geographical  explorations  and  discoveries.  His  first  station 
was  in  the  Bechuana  countiy  at  Kuruman,  seven  hundred  miles 
from  Cape  Town,  where,  and  at  Mabotso  chiefly,  he  remained 
in  preparatory  labours,  and  associated  with  other  missionaries, 
until  1845,  marrying  in  1844  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Moffat,  the 
well-known  missionary  and  founder  of  the  station.  From  1845 
to  1849  he  laboured  at  Choruane  and  Kolobeng.  Here  he  heard 
from  the  natives  of  Lake  Ngami,  and  starting  on  the  1st  of  June, 

1849,  in  the  company  of  Messrs.  Oswald  and  Murray,  and  skirt- 
ing the  great  Kalahari  desert,  on  the  1st  of  August  he  reached 
Lake  Ngami — then  for  the  first  time  seen  by  Europeans.     In 

1850,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Oswald,  he  left  Kolobeng  a  second 
time,  and  proceeding  up  the  country  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion, made  the  most  fruitful  of  his  discoveries — that  of  the 
great  river  Zambesi,  flowing  in  the  centre  of  the  continent,  a 
geographical  fact  never  suspected  before.  In  the  beginning  of 
June,  1852,  following  the  new  clue  thus  presented  to  him,  he 
started,  from  Cape  Town,  on  the  greatest  and  most  celebrated 
of  his  journeys.  It  occupied  him  four  years,  during  which  he 
travelled  through  mostly  unknown  regions,  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  African  continent  to  St.  Paul  de  Loando,  the 
capital  of  Angola,  on  the  west  coast,  and  thence  across  South 
Central  Africa  in  an  oblique  direction  to  Quilimane  on  the  east 
coast.  St.  Paul  de  Loando  was  reached  in  the  August  of  1854, 
and  Quilimane  in  the  May  of  1856.  Preceded  by  the  fame 
of  his  great  explorations  and  discoveries,  Dr.  Livingstone  soon 
afterwards  returned  home,  reaching  England  in  the  December 
of  1856.     He  made  a  triumphal  tour  of  Great   Britain,  indi- 


eating  the  nature  and  possible  results  of  his  discoveries,  the 
rohical  Societies  of  London  and  Paris  also  voting  him 
their1  gold  medals.  Having  seen  through  the  press  and  wit- 
nessed the  success  of  the  volume  in  which  he  described  his 
experiences  and  explorations,  he  once  more  quitted  England  for 
Africa  in  the  February  of  1858.  The  government  placed  at  his 
disposal  a  steamer  with  which  to  ascend  the  Zambesi.  He  has 
since  been  heard  of  as  tracing  the  river  Shire  to  its  source  in  the 
recently-discovered  lake  Nyassa,  and  as  co-operating  with  the 
newly-founded  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin  mission  to  Cen- 
tral Africa.  His  "  Missionary  Travels"  were  published  in  1857, 
and  in  the  following  year  appeared  a  volume  of  his  "  Cambridge 
Lectures"  with  an  introduction  by  Professor  Sedgwick. — F.  E. 

LIVINGSTON,  Edward,  an  eminent  American  legislator, 
younger  brother  of  Robert  P..  was  born  in  the  state  of  New 
m  the  23rd  of  May,  1764.  He  became  an  advocate  at 
New  York,  of  which  city  he  was  appointed  mayor,  and  in  1793  he 
entered  congress.  His  efforts  begun  there  and  then  to  mitigate 
the  severity  of  the  American  penal  code,  were  attended  with  little 
~.  An  active  supporter  of  Jefferson  at  the  presidential 
election  of  1801,  he  was  rewarded  for  his  zeal  by  being  appointed 
United  States  district  attorney  for  New  York.  After  the  cession 
of  Louisiana,  negotiated  by  his  brother,  he  removed  to  New 
Orleans  and  practised  as  an  advocate.  He  was  there  during  the 
war  with  England  :  and  throughout  the  defence  of  New  Orleans, 
both  as  secretary  and  aid-de-camp,  he  assisted  General  Jackson, 
with  whom  he  had  formed  an  intimacy  when  the  two  were 
fellow-members  of  congress.  In  1815  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Louisiana  legislature,  by  which  his  services  were  sought  in  the 
reform  of  the  state  laws;  and  in  1823  he  was  commissioned 
to  construct  a  new  criminal  code.  In  the  following  year  he 
published  the  report  on  which  its  principles  were  to  be  based, 
and  this  document  was  reprinted  both  in  Paris  and  London — ■ 
in  the  latter  city  with  the  strong  sympathies  of  Bentham,  and 
under  the  auspices  of  the  late  Dr.  Southwood  Smith.  The 
spirit  of  Mr.  Livingston's  criminal  legislation  may  be  inferred 
from  one  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  report — its  stren- 
uous opposition  to  capital  punishments.  "  A  System  of  Penal 
Laws  for  the  United  States  of  America,"  printed  by  congress  in 
1828,  and  drawn  up  by  Livingston  at  its  request,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  ever  adopted.  In  1829  he  became  senator 
for  Louisiana,  and  in  1831  he  was  appointed  by  his  old  friend, 
<  ieneral  Jackson,  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  relations.  In 
1833  he  went  to  France  as  minister  plenipotentiary,  and  enjoyed 
the  unexpected  pleasure  during  his  mission  of  seeing  accepted 
by  the  chamber  of  deputies  in  1835  those  demands  of  the  United 
States  which,  rejected  by  successive  ministries  and  chambers  in 
Prance,  threatened  to  plunge  the  two  countries  into  war.  After 
this  triumph  he  returned  home  to  his  estate  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson,  and  died  suddenly  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1836. — F.  E. 
LIVINGSTON,  John,  a  Scottish  presbyterian  clergyman  who 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  conflicts  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  a  descendant  of  Alexander,  fifth  Lord 
Livingston,  and  was  born  in  1603.  He  was  educated  at  the 
university  of  Glasgow,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1625.  He 
was  called  to  several  vacant  churches  ;  but  the  restrictions  placed 
on  the  popular  will  by  the  episcopal  regulations,  prevented  his 
settlement.  In  1627  he  became  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Wigton ; 
and  while  holding  this  situation  the  celebrated  revival  of  religion  at 
the  Kirk  of  Shotts  in  1630  was  brought  about  by  his  preaching. 
Shortly  after  he  accepted  the  charge  of  the  parish  of  KillinchTe 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  he  was  twice  suspended  by  the 
bishop;  but  on  the  first  occasion  was  reinstated  by  an  order 
from  Lord  Strafford.  In  consequence  of  the  persecutions  which 
he  underwent  he  twice  set  sail  for  America,  but  on  both  occasions 
was  driven  back,  and  ultimately  relinquished  the  attempt.  In 
L638  he  was  appointed  minister  of  Stranraer,  and  held  that 
office  for  ten  years.  When  the  contest  between  Charles  I.  and 
the  Scottish  people  began,  Mr.  Livingstone  was  nominated  one  of 
the  army  chaplains,  and  was  present  in  the  campaign  of  1640. 
In  161s  he  was  translated  to  Anerum  ;  and  two  years  later  he 
was  a  member  of  the  embassy  sent  to  treat  with  Charles  II.  at 
the  Hague,  During  the  Commonwealth  he  lived  in  the  quiet 
discharge  of  his  parochial  duties ;  but  after  the  Restoration  he 
fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  government,  and  was  banished 
the  country.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  at  Rotterdam 
in  the  study  of  biblical  literature  and  the  preparation  of  a  poly- 
glot Bible.     He  died  in  1672,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 


'•  Worthy,  famous  Mr.  John  Livingston,"  as  he  was  termed  by 
his  contemporaries,  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  a  quiet, 
studious,  learned,  and  pious  man. — J.  T. 

LIVINGSTON,  Robert  P.,  an  American  politician  and 
diplomatist,  was  born  at  New  York  on  the  27th  of  November, 
1746.  A  successful  lawyer,  he  took  the  anti-English  side  in 
the  American  revolution ;  and  as  a  member  of  the  first  general 
congress  was  one  of  the  committee  which  drew  up  the  declaration 
of  independence.  He  became  United  States  secretary  for  foreign 
relations,  and  chancellor  of  the  state  of  New  York.  Afterwards, 
as  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Paris,  he  negotiated  with  Napoleon 
the  sale  of  Louisiana  by  France  to  the  United  States.  During 
his  residence  in  Paris  he  assisted  and  encouraged  Fulton  in  the 
way  detailed  in  the  memoir  of  that  inventor. — (See  Fulton, 
Robert.)  Livingston  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1805, 
and  devoted  himself  to  agricultural  improvement.  He  is  said  to 
have  introduced  into  his  native  state  the  Merino  sheep,  and  the 
use  of  gypsum  as  a  manure.— F.  E. 

LIVTUS,  Andronicus.     See  Andronicus. 

LIVIUS,  Titus,  the  Roman  historian,  was  born  at  Patavium 
or  Padua,  59  B.C.  Under  Augustus  he  came  to  Rome,  where  he 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life;  but  returned  to  his  native  place 
before  his  death,  A.o.  18,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  enjoyed 
the  friendship  and  protection  of  Augustus,  and  attained  to  great 
eminence  in  his  lifetime.  The  young  Claudius  was  induced  by 
him  to  attempt  the  composition  of  history,  so  that  he  was  well 
received  at  court.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  private  affairs, 
except  that  he  was  married,  and  had  two  sons  at  least.  A  costly 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Padua  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  But  his  best  monument  is  his  history  of  Rome,  be- 
ginning with  the  foundation  of  the  city  and  terminating  with 
the  death  of  Drusus,  9  B.C.,  a  work  on  whose  composition  he 
spent  twenty  years.  It  consisted  originally  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  books.  These  were  subsequently  divided  into  decades, 
or  groups  of  ten  books  each.  At  what  time  the  division  was 
made  is  unknown,  except  that  it  was  after  the  fifth  or  sixth 
century.  Only  thirty-five  books  are  now  extant,  viz.,  the  first 
ten,  and  from  21 — 45  inclusive.  There  are,  however,  sum- 
maries or  epitomes  of  all  except  two.  The  compiler  of  these  is 
unknown ;  though  they  are  often  ascribed  to  Floras,  sometimes 
to  Livy  himself.  The  first  decade  (books  i — x.)  is  entire,  reach- 
ing from  the  foundation  of  the  city  till  294  B.C.  The  second 
(xi — xx.)  is  lost,  from  294  to  219  B.C.  The  third  (xxi — xxx.) 
is  entire,  from  219  to  201  B.C.  The  fourth  is  also  entire 
(xxxi — xl.),  and  with  part  of  the  fifth  (xli — xlv.),  reaches  from 
201  to  167  B.C.  Only  fragments  of  the  remaining  books  have 
been  discovered.  The  endeavours  of  scholars  and  antiquarians 
to  find  lost  books  or  fragments  have  hitherto  been  successful 
only  in  part.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  sources  which  Livy 
made  use  of  in  his  history.  They  were  probably  not  numerous, 
nor  did  he  weigh  them  very  strictly.  Nisbuhr  thinks  that  he 
consulted  Dionysius'  Archrologia,  a  work  which  was  probably 
of  great  service  to  him.  The  charm  of  the  history  consists  in 
its  style,  which  is  uniformly  pure,  elegant,  and  transparent.  He 
was  certainly  a  master  of  his  native  tongue ;  wielding  it  with 
singular  grace  and  beauty.  The  charm  of  his  language  and 
narrations  is  irresistible.  It  is  not,  however,  a  philosophical 
history.  The  author  had  little  political  insight.  His  views  are 
neither  broad  nor  comprehensive.  Into  the  causes  and  con- 
sequences of  events  he  did  not  inquire.  He  did  not  sift  his 
sources  critically,  nor  weigh  their  merits.  He  was  credulous 
and  superstitious.  But  his  ethical  feeling  is  pure ;  and  though 
his  judgments  are  not  deep,  they  are  generally  sound.  The  best 
editions  are  those  of  Drakenborch,  1730-46,  reprinted  1820-28; 
and  of  Alschefski,  1841,  &c.,  Berlin.  The  best  German  trans- 
lation is  that  of  Ortel,  1854 ;  the  best  English  one  is  that  of 
Holland,  1600. — (See  Lachmann's  treatise  in  two  parts — De  fon- 
tibus  historiarum  T.  Livii,  Gottingen,  1822-28;  and  Alschefski's 
Uber  die  kritische  Behandlung  des  L.  Berlin,  1839.) — S.  D. 

LLORENTE,  Don  Juan  Antonio,  a  Spanish  writer,  born 
at  Rincon  del  Solo  in  Arragon,  30th  March,  1756.  After  study- 
ing at  Tarragona,  he  became  a  clergyman  in  1770.  In  1779  he 
became  priest  and  doctor  of  canonical  law.  In  1782  he  was 
appointed  vicar-general  of  the  bishopric  of  Calahorra.  At  this 
time  he  seems  to  have  been  connected  with  the  freemasons;  and 
had  already  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  there  is  no  external 
authority  which  has  a  right  to  suppress  the  reason  that  nature 
has  given  us.     In  1785  he  was  chosen  commissary  to  the  Inqui- 
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sition  ;  and  in  1789  secretary.  But  in  1791  he  was  sent  back  to 
his  diocese  as  an  alleged  advocate  of  French  revolutionary  princi- 
ples. After  Don  Manuel  Abad  la  Sierra  became  head-inquisitor, 
Llorente  was  employed  in  working  out  a  plan  for  reforming  the 
holy  tribunal,  which  he  laid  before  Jovellanos,  minister  of  jus- 
tice, after  Abad  la  Sierra's  fall.  Jovellanos  supported  the  project, 
which  had  for  its  aim  the  rendering  public  the  procedure  of 
the  inquisition  tribunal.  But  the  proposal  was  frustrated  by  the 
downfall  of  the  minister  of  justice.  Soon  after  Llorente  fell  under 
suspicion  was  deposed,  and  sent  to  a  monastery  for  a  month. 
In  1805  he  was  recalled,  and  promoted  to  several  high  offices  in 
Madrid,  chiefly  as  a  reward  for  writing  a  historical  work  in  three 
volumes  intended  to  explain  and  justify  the  centralizing  measures 
of  the  minister  Godoy,  that  robbed  the  old  Basque  provinces  of 
their  liberties.  In  1808  he  went  to  Bayonne  by  order  of  Murat, 
where  he  took  part  in  the  project  of  drawing  up  a  new  con- 
stitution for  Spain.  For  this  reason  he  was  persecuted  by  the 
ultras,  and  banished,  after  Joseph  lost  the  Spanish  crown.  His 
property,  part  of  which  was  a  large  library,  was  confiscated. 
After  a  short  sojourn  in  London  he  settled  in  Paris;  and  com- 
pleted a  work,  the  first  sketch  of  which  he  had  before  published 
in  Spain,  viz.,  "A  Critical  History  of  the  Inquisition,"  4  vols.  8vo. 
It  was  composed  in  Spanish  and  translated  under  his  super- 
intendence into  French.  Even  in  Paris,  however,  he  was  per- 
secuted most  unjustly  ;  so  that  the  university  interdicted  him 
from  teaching  Spanish  to  the  pupils  of  a  pension.  In  1822  he 
published  "  Portraits  politiques  des  papes,"  which  excited  the 
hatred  of  the  catholic  clergy  against  him  to  such  a  pitch  that  he 
was  ordered  in  the  beginning  of  December,  1822,  to  leave  Paris 
in  three  days,  and  France  without  delay.  The  old  man,  seventy 
years  old,  was  thus  obliged  to  travel  through  a  country  covered 
with  snow  in  inclement  weather.  Soon  after  arriving  at  Madrid, 
where  he  was  honourably  received,  he  died  from  the  fatigues  of 
the  journey,  5th  February,  1823.  It  is  difficult  to  form  an 
impartial  judgment  of  the  character  of  Llorente.  He  was  a 
catholic  of  the  moderate  party  and  a  lover  of  freedom,  which 
accounts  for  his  being  so  warmly  attached  to  France.  In  politics 
he  cannot  be  considered  a  true  patriot.  His  chief  work,  "  The 
History  of  the  Inquisition,"  is  a  compilation,  not  history  properly 
so  called.  But  it  has  the  merit  of  credibility.  He  published 
his  "Autobiography"  in  1818.— S.  D. 

LLOYD,  Bartholomew,  D.D.,  provost  of  Trinity  college, 
Dublin,  was  born  on  the  5th  of  February,  1772,  at  New  Ross 
in  the  county  of  Wexford,  where  his  great-grandfather,  the 
Rev.  Humphrey  Lloyd,  a  Welshman,  had  settled  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.  Bartholomew  lost  his  father  in  childhood,  and 
his  mother  before  his  fourteenth  year,  and  was  left  to  struggle 
into  life  with  little  aid  save  that  of  a  kind  uncle,  who  placed 
him  at  the  school  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Alexander  of  Ross.  In 
his  fifteenth  year  (1787)  he  entered  Trinity  college  as  a  pen- 
sioner. His  talents  and  industry  were  rewarded  by  the  first 
scholarship  in  1790  ;  and  his  scientific  attainments  were  so 
great,  that  in  1796  he  obtained  a  fellowship  upon  most  distin- 
guished answering.  In  the  midst  of  the  engrossing  and  laborious 
duties  of  a  college  tutor,  he  continued  to  devote  much  time  to 
the  pursuit  of  mathematics,  and  his  reputation  was  such  that  he 
was  appointed  to  fill  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  1813,  while 
yet  a  junior  fellow.  He  now  commenced  the  career  of  academic 
reform  which  terminated  only  with  his  life.  His  acute  and 
comprehensive  intellect  had  long  recognized  the  superlative 
value  of  the  analytic  method  which  the  continental  mathema- 
ticians were  carrying  to  such  exquisite  perfection,  and  he  com- 
piled a  course  of  lectures  to  introduce  the  French  mathematicians 
to  his  college  about  the  same  time  that  Woodhouse  was  effecting 
a  similar  reform  at  Cambridge,  and  drew  up  a  treatise  upon 
analytic  geometry,  which  became  the  great  class-book  of  the 
college.  Thus,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Lardner,  "  Dr.  Lloyd,  single 
and  unassisted,  conceived  and  executed  the  most  important  and 
rapid  revolution  ever  effected  in  the  details  of  a  great  public 
institution."  In  1822  Lloyd  was  promoted  to  the  chair  of 
natural  philosophy,  and  shortly  after  contributed  to  the  progress 
of  physical  science  his  well-known  treatise  on  mechanical  philo- 
sophy, which  was  pronounced  in  England  to  be  the  most  consid- 
erable work  of  the  day.  On  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Kyle  to  the 
episcopal  bench  in  1831,  Dr.  Lloyd  was  elevated  to  the  provost- 
ship,  and  he  at  once  applied  himself  to  work  out  those  great  and 
decisive  collegiate  reforms  with  which  his  name  is  inseparably 
connected,  and  which  have  exercised  so  beneficial  au  influence 
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upon  the  education  of  the  students.  The  vigilant  and  discerning 
mind  of  the  provost  seemed  to  pervade  every  portion  of  the  insti- 
tution over  which  he  presided.  From  comprehensive  principles 
to  minute  details  of  reform,  from  science  and  divinity,  philo- 
sophy and  natural  history,  down  to  architectural  embellishments, 
nothing  escaped  his  attention ;  and  in  all  these  he  was  anxiously 
and  efficiently  employed  till  almost  the  hour  of  his  death,  which 
took  place  on  the  24th  of  November,  1851.  The  merits  and 
learning  of  this  distinguished  man  have  been  commemorated  by 
many  eloquent  eulogies  as  "  the  most  devoted,  the  most  enlight- 
ened, and  the  most  energetic  governor  the  university  ever  pos- 
sessed." Above  all,  the  university  herself  has  shown  her  sense  of 
her  deep  obligations  to  him  by  instituting  mathematical  exhibi- 
tions which  bear  his  name. — J.  F.  W. 

LLOYD,  Henry,  a  notable  writer  on  military  subjects, 
but  much  of  whose  biography  is  involved  in  obscurity,  seems 
to  have  been  born  in  Wales  about  1720.  The  memoir  by  his 
acquaintance,  Mr.  Drummond,  afterwards  referred  to,  enables  us 
to  correct  errors  respecting  his  early  career,  rife  in  other  biogra- 
phical dictionaries.  He  received  a  liberal  education  and  was 
intended  for  the  church,  but  had  been  for  some  time  a  lawyer, 
when  he  went  into  France  in  the  hope  of  entering  the  French 
army.-  He  was  unable  to  procure  a  commission,  and  became  a 
monk.  In  1744,  the  Mr.  Drummond  who  was  afterwards  his 
biographer,  being  a  cadet  in  the  French  engineers,  made  his 
acquaintance  and  took  lessons  from  him.  He  accompanied  Mr. 
Drummond  to  the  battle  of  Fontenoy;  and  his  military  drawings 
made  on  that  occasion  attracting  attention,  he  was  afterwards 
employed  in  the  French  army  as  an  assistant  draughtsman,  with 
the  rank  of  a  sub-ensign.  Soon  after  Fontenoy  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Pretender  with  the  rank  of  a  captain,  and  accom- 
panied Prince  Charles  to  Carlisle.  He  then  carefully  examined 
the  coast  of  England  from  Milford-Haven  round  to  Margate, 
and  his  object  being  suspected,  was  arrested.  Released  in  1747 
he  accompanied  Mr.  Drummond  to  France,  distinguished  him- 
self at  Bergen-op-Zoom,  and  entered  the  service  of  Prussia.  He 
was  again  in  Paris  in  1754,  and  was  then  employed  on  a  spy- 
mission  to  explore  the  coast  of  England  once  more,  with  a  view 
to  the  invasion  of  this  country  meditated  by  France.  His  report 
on  the  subject  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  scheme.  lie 
afterwards  went  to  Germany,  entered  the  service  both  of  Austria 
and  Russia,  and  returning  to  London  as  early  as  1776  with  the 
rank  of  general,  made  his  peace  with  the  English  government, 
and  obtained  a  pension.  He  retired  to  Huy  in  Flanders,  where  he 
died  on  the  19th  of  June,  1783.  His  chief  works  are — "The 
History  of  the  late  War  in  Germany  between  the  King  of  Prussia 
and  the  Empress  of  Germany,"  which  has  been  translated  into 
French  and  German  ;  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Composition  of  Dif- 
ferent Annies,  Ancient  and  Modern,"  a  copy  of  the  French 
translation  of  which,  Memoires  Politiques  et  Militaires,  anno- 
tated by  Napoleon,  was  found  among  the  emperor's  books  at 
St.  Helena;  a  "Treatise  on  the  Invasion  and  Defence  of  Eng- 
land," printed  at  London  in  1779,  but  suppressed,  probably  at 
the  instance  of  government.  This  work,  reprinted  in  1798,  with 
the  biographical  sketch  by  Mr.  Drummond  as  a  "Political  and 
Military  Rhapsody  on  the  Invasion  and  Defence  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,"  went  through  many  editions. — F.  E. 

LLOYD,  Humphrey.     See  Lhutd. 

LLOYD,  Robert,  an  English  poet  and  miscellaneous  writer 
of  some  pretension,  was  son  of  the  Rev.  Pierson  Lloyd,  one  of 
the  masters  of  Westminster  school,  and  was  born  in  1733.  He 
received  his  elementary  education  at  Westminster,  whence  he 
removed  to  Trinity  hall,  Cambridge.  He  proceeded  B.A.  in 
1755  and  M.A.  in  1761.  On  quitting  the  university  he  obtained, 
through  his  father's  influence,  an  appointment  as  usher  at 
Westminster.  But  his  literary  and  poetical  bent  had  already 
manifested  itself  in  metrical  effusions,  and  he  seems  to  have  socn 
quitted  scholastic  drudgery,  with  a  view  to  maintaining  himself 
by  bis  pen.  In  1760  and  1761  he  was  poetical  editor  of  the 
Library,  a  publication  belonging  to  Dr.  Kippis;  and  in  the 
former  year  he  published  his  best  known  piece,  the  "  Actor,"  an 
essay  on  theatrical  representation,  somewhat  similar  in  its  plan 
to  the  Rosciad  of  his  friend  Churchill.  Mr.  Lloyd's  literary 
efforts  were  not  very  successful,  and  his  disappointment  led  him 
into  habits  of  dissipation,  which  involved  him  in  great  difficul- 
ties. He  died  in  the  Fleet  on  the  loth  December,  1761.  aged 
thirty-one.  His  poems  were  collected  in  1774  by  Dr.  Kenrick, 
2  vols.  8vo.     He  wrote  several  operas. — W.  C.  H. 
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LLOYD,  William,  an  eminent  English  bishop,  was  born  at 
Tilehurst  in  Berkshire  in  1(327,  and  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman, 
who  made  him  very  early  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew.  In  1638  he  was  entered  student  of 
Oriel  college,  Oxford,  whence  lie  removed  to  Jesus  college  in 
the  same  university,  where  he  became  master  of  arts  in  1646. 
lie  was  ordained  by  Bishop  .Skinner  of  Oxford,  and  in  1654  was 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Bradfield  in  Berkshire  by  Elias  Ash- 
mole,  but  soon  after  resigned.  In  1656  he  returned  to  Oxford 
as  governor  to  John  Backhouse,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  commoner  in 
Wadhani  college,  where  he  continued  till  1659.  He  became 
master  of  arts  at  Cambridge  in  1660,  and  prebendary  of  Eipon. 
In  1666  he  was  appointed  king's  chaplain,  and  in  16G7  pre- 
bendary  of  Salisbury.  In  1668  he  became  vicar  of  St.  Mary's, 
Beading,  and  archdeacon  of  Merioneth  in  the  church  of  Bangor, 
of  which  he  was  made  dean  in  1672,  in  which  year  he  was 
chosen  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  London  In  1674  he  became 
residentiary  of  Salisbury,  and  in  1676  vicar  of  St.  Martin's-in- 
the-Fields,  Westminster.  Prior  to  this  he  had  written  several 
publications  directed  against  popery;  and  in  1677  he  published 
"Considerations  touching  the  true  way  to  suppress  Popery,"  in 
which  he  advocated  the  toleration  of  some  classes  of  Romanists, 
contrary  to  the  views  of  the  ultra-protestant  party.  Bishop 
Burnet,  however,  says  that  he  took  care  of  his  parish  "  with 
an  application  and  diligence  beyond  any  about  him  ;  to  whom 
he  was  an  example,  or  rather  a  reproach,  so  few  following  his 
example.  He  was  a  holy,  humble,  and  patient  man,  and  ready 
to  do  good  when  he  saw  a  proper  opportunity;  even  his  love  of 
study  did  not  divert  him  from  that."  The  suspicion  of  his  popish 
tendencies  was  increased  by  his  promotion  to  the  see  of  St. 
Asaph  in  1680,  but  he  afterwards  gave  good  proof  of  his  fidelity 
to  the  protestant  cause.  In  1688  he  was  one  of  the  bishops 
committed  to  the  Tower  with  Archbishop  Sancroft,  for  refusing 
to  publish  James  II. 's  famous  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience. 
"When  William  III.  came  in,  lie  was  made  lord  almoner.  In 
1692  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  and 
in  1699  to  Worcester,  which  he  retained  till  his  death  in  1717. 
He  was  buried  at  Fladbury,  near  Evesham,  where  his  son  was 
rector,  and  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory'. 
Bishop  Burnet,  already  quoted,  says  he  "  was  a  great  critic  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  but  chiefly  in  the  scriptures,  of  the 
words  and  phrases  of  which  he  carried  the  most  perfect  concord- 
ance in  his  memory,  and  had  it  the  readiest  about  him  of  all 
men  that  I  ever  knew.  He  was  an  exact  historian,  and  the  most 
punctual  in  chronology  of  all  our  divines.  He  had  read  the 
most  books,  and  with  the  best  judgment,  and  had  made  the  most 
copious  extracts  out  of  them,  of  any  in  this  age;  so  that  Wilkins 
used  to  say  he  had  the  most  learning  in  ready  cash  of  any  he  ever 
knew,"  &c.  Burnet  owed  him  all  this,  for  Lloyd  rendered  him 
immense  service  in  compiling  the  History  of  the  Reformation. 
His  separate  publications  are  not  important. — B.  H.  C. 

LOBEL,  Matthias  de,  a  Flemish  botanist,  was  born  at 
Lisle  in  1538,  and  died  in  1616,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight. 
He  evinced  a  love  of  plants  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He  studied 
at  Montpellier,  and  afterwards  travelled  over  the  south  of  France, 
Switzerland,  the  Tyrol,  and  some  parts  of  Germany  and  Italy! 
He  then  settled  as  physician  at  Antwerp,  and  afterwards  at 
Delft.  He  was  chosen  physician  to  William,  prince  of  Orange. 
He  subsequently  came  to  England,  and  published  his  "  Adver- 
saria Stirpium"  at  London  in  1570.  In  this  work  he  inves- 
tigates the  botany  and  materia  medica  of  the  ancients,  and 
particularly  of  Dioscorides.  He  attended  Lord  Zouch  in  his 
embassy  to  the  court  of  Denmark.  This  tour  enabled  him  to 
collect  many  plants  which  he  introduced  into  England.  He 
superintended  a  physic-garden  at  Hackney,  and  he  was 
appointed  botanist  to  King  James  I.  In  his  arrangement  of 
plants  he  adopted  a  rude,  natural  method.  He  travelled  much 
over  England,  ami  added  many  new  plants  to  its  flora.  In  the 
second  part  of  his  "Adversaria"  he  enumerates  one  hundred  and 
thirty  species  of  grasses  known  to  him,  and  he  gives  figures  and 
descriptions  of  some  new  and  rare  kinds.  In  1576  he  published 
in  folio,  "Observations;  sive  stirpium  historic,  &c,  cum  ico- 
iiibus."  This  volume  contains  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
eighty-six  figures,  which  were  afterwards  augmented  to  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-one.  In  some  editions  there 
is  an  index  in  seven  languages.  A  genus,  Lobelia,  was  named 
after  him  by  Willdenow. — J.  H.  B. 

LOBKOWITZ.     Sec  Caka.muel  de  Lobkovitcii. 


LOCK,  Matthew,  the  composer,  was  born  at  Exeter  and 
brought  up  as  a  chorister  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  We 
have  no  particulars  of  his  life  earlier  than  the  year  1653,  when 
he  composed  the  music  to  Shirley's  masque  of  Cupid  and  Death. 
He  was  next  employed  to  compose  the  music  for  the  public 
entry  of  Charles  II.  at  the  Restoration,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
appointed  composer-in-ordinary  to  the  king.  Some  of  his  com- 
positions appear  in  Playfair's  Musical  Companion,  and  among 
others  the  three-part  glee,  "Ne'er  trouble  thyself  about  times 
or  their  turning,"  a  simple  and  pleasing  production.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  became  a  Roman  catholic,  and  was 
appointed  organist  to  Queen  Catherine  of  Portugal,  the  consort 
of  Charles  II.,  who  was  permitted  the  exercise  of  her  religion 
and  had  a  chapel  with  a  regular  establishment  at  Somerset 
House.  Lock  died  in  1677.  The  music  of  the  English  stage 
owes  much  to  the  genius  of  this  musician.  When  musical 
dramas  were  first  attempted  —  which  Dryden  styles  "heroic 
plays  "  and  "  dramatic  operas " — Lock  was  employed  to  set 
several  of  them.  The  first  of  these,  the  Tempest,  was  given 
to  the  public  in  1673,  and  in  the  same  year,  Psyche.  The  last 
was  a  close  imitation  of  a  musical  drama  written  in  French  by 
Moliere,  and  set  by  Lully,  1672,  in  the  manner  of  the  Italian 
operas,  by  which  Cardinal  Mazarin  amused  Louis  XIV.  during 
his  minority.  Lock's  music  to  Psyche  is  a  mere  paraphrase  of 
that  of  Lully.  It  was  printed  in  score  in  1675,  with  the  follow- 
ing title,  "  The  English  Opera ;  or  the  vocal  music  in  Psyche, 
with  the  instrumental  therein  intermixed.  To  which  is  adjoined 
the  instrumental  music  in  the  Tempest.  By  Matthew  Lock, 
composer-in-ordinary  to  his  Majesty,  and  organist  to  the  Queen." 
This  publication  is  dedicated  to  James,  duke  of  Monmouth. 
There  is  a  preface  of  some  length  by  the  composer,  which,  like 
his  music  is  rough  and  nervous,  exactly  corresponding  to  the 
idea  which  one  is  led  to  form  of  Lis  private  character  by  the 
sight  of  his  portrait  in  the  music-school  at  Oxford.  It  is  written 
with  that  petulance  which  seems  to  have  been  natural  to  him, 
and  which  probably  gave  birth  to  his  well-known  quarrel  with 
Thomas  Salmon,  and  to  several  others  in  which  he  was  involved. 
The  musical  world  is  indebted  to  Lock  for  the  first  rules  ever 
published  in  England  for  thorough-bass,  in  a  book  entitled 
"Melothesia,"  1673.  It  is  dedicated  to  Roger  L'Estrange,  Esq. — 
afterwards  Sir  Roger — himself  a  good  judge  of  music,  and  of  an 
ancient  Norfolk  family  which  always  cultivated  and  encouraged 
the  art  in  an  eminent  degree.  This  work,  besides  the  rules  for 
accompaniment,  contains  lessons  for  the  harpsichord  and  organ,  by 
himself  and  other  masters.  Lock  was  also  the  author  of  many 
songs  published  in  the  Theatre  of  Music,  the  Treasury  of  Music, 
and  other  collections  of  that  period.  In  the  Theatre  of  Music  is 
a  dialogue  or  duet,  "When  Death  shall  part  us  from  these  Kids," 
which  was  ranked  amongst  the  best  vocal  compositions  of  the 
time.  The  "rude  and  wild  excellence"  of  his  music  to  Macbeth 
is  a  constant  theme  of  admiration  by  musical  critics  and  histo- 
rians. But  unfortunately  Lock's  music  is  lost.  That  so  popularly 
known  and  for  which  he  gets  credit,  is  the  composition  of 
Richard  Leveridge,  thirty  years  later. — E.  F.  R. 

LOCKE,  John,  the  philosopher  of  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
father  of  modern  inductive  psychology,  and  the  Socrates  of 
England,  was  born  at  Wrington,  a  village  in  Somersetshire,  in 
August,  1632,  six  years  after  the  death  of  Bacon,  and  three 
months  before  the  birth  of  Spinoza.  "  Educated,"  says  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  "  among  the  English  dissenters  during  the  short 
period  of  their  political  supremacy,  he  early  imbibed  the  deep 
piety  and  ardent  spirit  of  liberty  which  actuated  that  body  of 
men ;  and  he  probably  imbibed  also  in  their  schools  the  disposi- 
tion to  metaphysical  inquiries  which  has  everywhere  accompanied 
the  Calvinistic  theology."  The  father  of  Locke  was  descended 
from  the  Lockes  of  Charton  Court  in  Dorsetshire.  His  wife  was 
Anne,  daughter  of  Edmond  Ken  of  Wrington.  He  possessed  a 
small  property  in  the  west  of  England,  inherited  by  his  eldest  son 
the  philosopher,  was  bred  to  the  law,  and  was  steward  to  Colonel 
Alexander  Popham.  He  had  a  younger  son  who  died  of  con- 
sumption in  early  life.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in 
1642,  the  father  of  Locke  became  a  captain  in  the  army  of  the 
parliament.  According  to  Le  Clerc  he  carefully  superintended 
his  son's  education.  During  his  childhood  he  treated  him  with 
reserve  ;  but  as  the  young  philosopher  grew  up  he  became  free  and 
familiar  with  him,  and  their  later  intercourse  was  marked  by  the 
equality  of  friendship.  Locke  retained  through  life  the  "  severe 
morality"  which  characterized  his  early  home  among  the  puri- 
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tans.  It  was  not  modified  by  the  more  liberal  theology,  or  the 
broad  and  genial  view  of  life,  to  which  he  was  conducted  by  free 
inquiry  and  varied  experience.  About  the  time  of  the  execu- 
tion of  Charles  I.  he  was,  by  the  interest  of  Colonel  Fopham, 
entered  at  Westminster  school,  where  he  continued  till  1651, 
when  he  was  elected  to  Christ  Church  college,  Oxford,  over 
which  the  puritan  Dr.  John  Owen  then  presided,  and  where, 
according  to  Anthony  Wood,  he  was  consigned  to  the  care  of 
a  "fanatical  tutor."  The  new  constitution  of  Laud  had  been 
recently  promulgated  in  Oxford.  The  peripatetic  philosophy  in 
its  later  forms  and  the  "  vermiculate  questions"  of  the  schools 
still  dominated  in  the  studies  of  the  place.  Locke  gained  repute 
as  an  Oxford  undergraduate,  but  often  afterwards  complained 
of  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  university.  The  works  of 
Des  Cartes,  then  novelties  in  the  academical  world,  drew  him 
towards  metaphysical  philosophy.  Though  he  did  not  adopt 
Cartesianism,  he  admired  their  freedom  from  verbal  disputa- 
tions and  wrangling,  and  also  their  clearness,  which  suggested 
to  him  that  it  might  be  the  fault  of  their  authors,  as  much 
as  his  own,  that  he  had  failed  to  gain  insight  through  the  scho- 
lastic text-books.  And  withal  he  owed  much  in  the  end  to 
the  retirement,  the  libraries,  and  the  friendships  of  Oxford.  Le 
Clerc  mentions  that  his  friends  and  contemporaries  there  were 
among  the  lively  and  agreeable,  more  than  the  learned;  and  in 
his  later  correspondence  with  them,  he  cultivates  wit  and  irony 
rather  than  academic  pedantry.  He  even  distinguished  himself 
by  an  epigram  on  Cromwell's  peace  with  the  Dutch  in  1653; 
but  any  poetical  genius  he  was  endowed  with  was  neglected  in 
later  life,  when  his  works  appeal  to  the  understanding  much 
more  than  to  the  imagination.  Having  taken  the  degree  of 
bachelor  in  1G55,  and  of  master  of  arts  in  1658,  he  entered  on 
the  study  of  medicine,  and  went  through  the  usual  course  pre- 
paratory to  practice.  Many  years  afterwards,  February,  1674, 
he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  medicine,  and  continued  through 
life  addicted  to  chemical  and  medical  researches.  His  social 
and  psychological  philosophy  thus  rested  on  a  large  preliminary 
training  in  physical  science.  For  many  years  he  kept  a  regular 
journal  of  the  weather.  The  results  of  his  meteorological  obser- 
vations appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  also  in 
Boyle's  History  of  the  Air,  which  contains  his  register  of  changes 
in  the  air,  observed  in  Oxford  by  the  barometer,  thermometer, 
and  hygrometer,  from  June,  1660,  till  March,  1667.  His  let- 
ters to  Boyle  abound  in  experiments  and  speculations  regarding 
medicine  and  chemistry.  In  connection  with  Locke's  university 
studies,  that  prejudiced  churchman,  Anthony  Wood,  mentions 
that  he  himself  pursued  a  course  of  chemistry  under  the  famous 
Rosicrucian,  Peter  Stael  of  Strasburg  (who  was  brought  to 
Oxford  by  Boyle),  in  company  with  some  others,  "  one  of 
whom  was  John  Locke  of  Christ  Church,  now  a  noted  writer." 
''This  same  John  Locke,"  he  adds,  "was  a  man  of  a  turbu- 
lent spirit,  clamorous  and  discontented;  while  the  rest  of  our 
club  took  notes  from  the  mouth  of  their  master,  the  said  Locke 
scorned  to  do  this,  but  was  ever  prating  and  troublesome." 
During  the  Protectorate  Locke  seemed  to  have  lived  much  at 
Oxford,  and  also  for  some  years  after  the  Restoration,  having, 
according  to  Wood,  "entered  on  the  physic  line,  and  got  some 
business  at  Oxford."  But  with  the  natural  aversion  of  a  philo- 
sophical mind  for  professional  life,  and  the  weakness  of  his 
constitution,  his  practice  seems  to  have  been  intermittent,  and 
was  in  time  abandoned.  Sydenham,  the  great  physician  of 
that  age,  in  the  dedication  to  his  History  of  Acute  Diseases, 
published  in  1676,  boasts  of  the  approbation  bestowed  on  his 
"  method  by  Mr.  J.  Locke,  who  had  examined  it  to  the 
bottom,  and  who,  if  we  consider  his  genius  and  penetration,  and 
exact  judgment,  has  scarce  any  superior  and  few  equals  now 
living."  This  early  relation  of  Locke  to  medical  study  and 
practice  is  not  irrelevant  to  his  main  work  in  life.  "  No  science," 
as  Dugald  Stewart  remarks,  "  coidd  have  been  chosen  more 
happily  calculated  than  medicine,  to  prepare  such  a  mind  as 
tli.it  of  Locke  for  the  prosecution  of  those  speculations  which 
have  immortalized  his  name ;  the  complicated  and  fugitive  and 
often  equivocal  phenomena  of  disease,  requiring  in  the  observer 
a  far  greater  portion  of  discriimnatuig  sagacity  than  those  of 
physics,  strictly  so  called,  and  resembling  in  this  respect  much 
more  nearly  the  phenomena  about  which  metaphysics,  ethics, 
and  politics  are  conversant."  In  1664  Locke  accompanied,  as 
secretary,  Sir  Walter  Vane,  envoy  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg 
and  other  German  princes.     In  the  course  of  this  early  connec- 


tion with  diplomatic  life  he  visited  Cleves  and  other  places  on 
the  Rhine  and  in  Holland.  He  returned  to  Oxford  and  to 
physic  in  the  following  year.  In  1666  a  friend  in  Dublin 
offered  to  procure  for  him  through  the  duke  of  Ormond,  the 
lord-lieutenant,  some  preferment  in  the  Irish  church.  In  a 
characteristic  letter  he  declined  to  avail  himself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  a  clergyman,  on  which  Lord  King  remarks, 
"Had  he  even  risen  to  the  highest  station,  he  might  have  acquired 
all  the  reputation  which  belongs  to  a  divine  of  great  talent  and 
learning,  or  the  still  higher  distinction  of  great  moderation,  can- 
dour, and  Christian  charity ;  but  most  certainly  he  could  never 
have  attained  the  name  of  a  great  philosopher,  who  has  extended 
the  bounds  of  human  knowledge."  Three  different  roads  to 
professional  preferment  were  opened  to  Locke  in  the  course  of 
his  life — the  church,  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  diplomatic 
engagements.  Happily  for  the  progress  of  knowledge  he  resisted 
these  temptations,  and  maintained  an  independence  of  circum- 
stances so  apt  to  divert  his  thoughts  from  the  high  destiny  of 
his  life,  as  the  free  and  fearless  investigator  of  truth. 

The  year  1666,  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty-four, 
was  an  era  in  the  life  of  Locke.  He  was  then  introduced  to  his 
early  patron,  Lord  Ashley,  afterwards  first  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  one 
of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  his  age,  who  about  that  time  visited 
Oxford  in  ill  health.  His  physician,  Dr.  Thomas,  happening  to 
be  in  London,  sent  his  friend  Locke  in  his  room,  and  in  this 
circumstance  originated  the  well-known  friendship  of  Locke  and 
Shaftesbury.  From  1666  till  1689  his  time  was  passed,  some- 
times at  Oxford  in  his  chambers ;  often  in  London  with  Lord 
Ashley  (by  whom  he  was  introduced  to  Buckingham,  Halifax, 
and  others  distinguished  in  public  affairs) ;  and.  for  several 
years,  first  in  France,  and  afterwards  in  Holland.  In  this  period, 
and  onwards  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  "he  enjoyed  the 
society  of  great  wits  and  ambitious  politicians,  was  often  a  man 
of  business  and  always  a  man  of  the  world,  without  much  undis- 
turbed leisure,  and  probably  with  that  abated  relish  for  specu- 
lation, which  is  the  inevitable  result  of  converse  with  society 
and  experience  of  affairs."  About  1669  he  accompanied  the  earl 
and  countess  of  Northumberland  to  France,  where  he  stayed 
with  the  countess  while  the  earl  went  to  Rome.  The  earl  died 
at  Turin,  and  Locke  returned  to  England  with  the  countess,  to 
resume  his  life  at  Exeter  house  with  Lord  Ashley.  And  when 
that  nobleman  soon  after  obtained  the  grant  of  Carolina,  Locke 
was  employed  to  prepare  a  constitution  for  the  province,  which 
he  did  in  a  spirit  too  liberal  to  satisfy  the  clergy,  by  whose 
influence  the  original  draft  was  modified.  In  1672,  Ashley,  then 
earl  of  Shaftesbury  and  lord  chancellor,  appointed  Locke  his 
secretary,  and  the  year  after  secretary  to  the  board  of  trade, 
with  an  annual  income  of  .£500 — an  office  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  commission,  he  did  not  long  retain.  In 
the  meantime  he  kept  possession  of  his  student's  place  at 
Oxford,  to  which  he  was  accustomed  to  resort  from  time  to  time 
for  the  use  of  books  and  for  his  health,  as  the  air  of  London  did 
not  suit  his  delicate  lungs.  In  the  summer  of  1675  he  visited 
France,  and  remained  in  that  country  for  nearly  four  years, 
partly  at  Montpellier,  then  the  most  famous  school  of  medicine 
in  Europe,  and  afterwards  at  Paris  and  elsewhere.  At  Mont- 
pellier he  met  Thomas  Hevbert,  afterwards  earl  of  Pembroke,  to 
whom  he  communicated  his  design  of  the  "Essay  on  Human 
Understanding,"  projected  some  years  before,  published  more 
than  twelve  years  after,  and  dedicated  to  Lord  Pembroke.  At 
Paris  he  associated  with  M.  Justel,  M.  Guenelon  of  Amsterdam, 
and  other  men  of  letters  and  science.  In  June,  1677,  he  wrote 
to  his  friend  Dr.  Mapletoft,  then  physic  professor  at  Gresham 
college,  that  he  was  willing  to  succeed  him  as  professor  in  the 
possible  event  of  a  vacancy.  The  opportunity  did  not  occur, 
but  the  letter  indicates  that  Locke  was  then  ready  to  teach 
medicine.  In  1679  he  returned  to  England,  Lord  Shaftesbury 
having  recovered  the  favour  of  the  court,  and  been  nominated 
president  of  the  council,  from  which  he  was  soon  afterwards 
removed.  The  policy  of  the  English  government  became  more 
and  more  stringent;  the  martyrdoms  of  Russell,  Argyll,  and 
Sidney  soon  followed,  and  in  1682  the  earl  retired  to  Holland, 
where  he  died  a  few  months  after.  In  August,  1683,  a  few 
months  after  the  death  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Locke  himself, 
who  during  the  three  preceding  years  lived  much  in  London, 
took  refuge  in  Holland — then  the  European  asylum  of  men  whose 
opinions  differed  from  the  dominant  authorities  in  church  and 
state,  where  Des  Cartes  and  Spinoza  long  pursued  their  spi  i  ula- 


the  home  of  Erasmus  and  Grotius,  and  then  the  refuge  of 
Bayle  Locke  had  hardly  been  in  Holland  for  a  year,  when  lie 
was  falsely  accused  at  theEnglish  court  of  having  written  against 
the  government  ;  and,  being  also  observed  in  the  company  ot 
persons  said  to  be  ill-disposed  to  the  reigning   despotism  at 

1, ,.,  information   was  given  by  the   British  resident  at  the 

Ba  nie  to  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  then  secretary  of  state.  In 
November,  1684,  he  was  accordingly  deprived  of  his  student- 
ship in  Christ  Church  college,  by  an  illegal  order  of  the  king, 
executed  through  Dr.  Fell,  then  dean  of  Christ  Church  and 
lii>hop  of  Oxford.  He  was  obliged  for  a  time  to  live  in  conceal- 
ment in  Holland,  and  the  English  minister  at  the  Hague  even 
demanded  that,  with  some  others,  he  should  be  given  up  to 
the  authorities  of  his  country.  He  afterwards  declined  an  offer 
of  pardon,  obtained  for  him  by  William  Penn  the  Quaker.  He 
v.  as  charged  with  complicity  in  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  rebellion, 
and,  according  to  Le  Clerc,  he  removed  from  Amsterdam  to 
Utrecht  to  avoid  suspicion.  He  lived  at  Utrecht  from  April, 
till  May  in  the  following  year,  the  date  of  Monmouth's 
departure  from  the  Texel.  It  was  during  this  secluded  residence 
in  the  house  of  M.  Veen,  Guenelon's  father-in-law,  that  his  first 
•■  Letter  on  Toleration"  was  written — a  subject  which  twenty 
years  before  had  engaged  his  attention.  This  "Letter"  was 
printed  in  Latin  in  Holland  early  in  1689,  and  was  translated 
into  English  by  Mr.  Popple,  and  also  into  Dutch  and  French,  in 
the  course  of  that  year.  It  is  in  some  respects  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  his  works,  being  a  scientific  exposition  and  defence 
of  lessons  he  had  derived  from  the  English  Independents  and 
Quakers,  on  a  subject  which  had  lately  employed  the  pens  of 
Jeremy  Taylor,  of  Bayle,  and  of  Leibnitz.  During  his  residence 
of  six  vears  in  Holland,  Locke  was  devoted  to  study,  and  col- 
lected much  material  for  his  large  authorship  on  his  return 
to  England.  He  was  often  in  the  society  of  Limborch  (Remon- 
strant professor  of  theology  at  Amsterdam),  of  Le  Clerc,  and  of 
Guenelon  the  physician,  whom  he  met  at  Paris  some  years  before. 
He  formed  a  society  which  met  weekly  at  each  other's  houses, 
of'  which  Le  Clerc  and  Limborch  were  members.  He  had  a 
fondness  for  such  societies,  being  previously  connected  with  one 
at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  with  another  in  London. 

Locke  returned  to  England  after  the  Revolution,  the  most 
distinguished  literary  champion  of  the  principles  on  which  it 
was  virtually  founded.  He  left  Holland  in  February,  1689,  in 
the  fleet  that  conveyed  the  princess  of  Orange  to  our  shores. 
Very  soon  after  his  return,  partly  on  the  ground  of  weak 
health,  he  declined  an  appointment  as  ambassador  to  one  of 
the  great  German  courts — Vienna  or  Berlin — which  was  offered 
to  him  by  King  William's  government  through  the  minister, 
Lord  Mordaunt,  afterwards  earl  of  Peterborough.  He  endea- 
voured, however,  to  recover  his  studentship  at  Christ  Church, 
but  that  society  rejected  his  claim,  as  the  place  was  now  in 
possession  of  another.  Thereafter  he  finally  forsook  Oxford, 
and  lived  till  his  death  chiefly  in  London  and  Essex.  As  a  dis- 
tinguished sufferer  for  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  he  might 
easily  have  obtained  high  preferment.  He  was  satisfied  with  the 
office  of  commissioner  of  appeals,  worth  about  £200  a  year.  For 
about  three  years  after  the  Revolution  he  lived  mostly  in  London, 
in  familiar  intercourse  with  statesmen  and  men  of  letters,  and 
especially  with  Lord  Pembroke  and  Lord  Peterborough  ;  but  the 
air  of  London  always  disagreed  with  him,  and  he  often  availed 
himself  of  the  welcome  which  awaited  him  at  Lord  Peterborough's 
srat,  near  Fulham.  At  last  the  increase  of  his  asthma  obliged 
him  to  abandon  the  metropolis  altogether,  at  least  during  winter, 
lie  had  at  different  times  visited  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Masham 
at  their  seat  at  Oates,  in  the  parish  of  High  Laver  in  Essex, 
about  twenty  miles  from  London,  where  he  found  the  air  more 
agreeable  than  anywhere  else.  This,  with  his  great  regard 
for  his  friend  Lady  Masham — a  person  of  extraordinary  sense 
and  accomplishment,  the  daughter  of  Cudworth,  and  herself  a 
philosophical  and  theological  author — as  well  as  the  agreeable 
society  he  found  at  Oates,  induced  him  about  1691  to  ask  Sir 
Francis  to  take  him  into  his  family,  that  he  might  in  quiet 
and  freedom  devote  himself  to  his  studies  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  works.  He  was  received  on  his  own  terms.  At  the 
manor  house  of  Oates  he  enjoyed  perfect  liberty  and  a  congenial 
home.  It  was  in  this  pleasant  retreat  that  he  spent  the  last 
fourteen  years  of  his  life,  varied  by  occasional  visits  to  London, 
and  correspondence  with  his  friends.  His  interesting  letters  to 
Molyncux,  and  afterwards  to  Collins,  are  dated  from  Oates.     It 


was  probably  at  this  period,  of  immediately  before  his  retirement 
to  Essex,  that  he  became  personally  acquainted  with  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  some  of  whose  correspondence  with  Locke,  chiefly  on 
mathematics  and  biblical  interpretation,  has  since  been  published. 
After  1692  he  came  to  town  only  for  a  few  months  in  summer; 
and  if  at  any  time  he  returned  to  Oates  indisposed,  the  air  of 
Essex  wonderfully  restored  him.  In  1695  he  was  nominated 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  trade  and  plantations,  an  office  worth 
£1000  a  year,  the  duty  of  which  he  discharged  in  occasional 
visits  to  London,  and  which  he  held  for  five  years,  when  he  was 
induced  to  resign  it  by  ill  health.  Locke's  life  as  an  author  may 
be  said  to  date  from  1689,  when  he  wrasinhis  fifty-seventh  year. 
His  "  First  Letter  on  Toleration,"  to  which  almost  all  his  other 
writings  may  be  regarded  as  ancillary — for  all  of  them,  including 
the  "  Essay,"  were  occasional,  and  meant  to  counteract  contem- 
porary enemies  of  reason  and  freedom — appeared,  as  already  said, 
in  that  year.  It  occasioned  not  a  little  controversy.  It  was 
criticized  in  a  tract  which  issued  from  Oxford  in  1690,  entitled 
the  Argument  of  the  Letter  concerning  Toleration  briefly  con- 
sidered and  answered,  the  author  of  which,  according  to  Wood, 
was  Jonas  Proast  of  Queen's  college.  In  the  same  year  Locke 
published  "A  Second  Letter  on  Toleration,"  in  which  he  replied 
to  the  arguments  of  Proast,  whose  rejoinder  in  the  following  year 
produced  Locke's  "Third  Letter  on  Toleration"  in  1692.  After 
a  silence  of  twelve  years  there  appeared  a  Second  Letter  to 
the  Author  of  the  Three  Letters  on  Toleration,  to  which  Locke 
commenced  a  reply,  of  which  some  fragments  are  published  in 
his  posthumous  works.  The  year  1690  witnessed  the  publica- 
tion of  his  "  Two  Treatises  on  Government,"  the  former  in 
refutation  of  the  paradox  of  Sir  Robert  Fihner,  that  kings  have 
an  absolute  divine  right  to  the  obedience  of  their  subjects,  akin 
to  some  modern  reasonings  in  support  of  slavery,  and  the  other 
an  expository  vindication  of  Locke's  own  theory  of  the  social 
compact  and  the  rights  of  man — of  government  in  the  interest 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  governed.  In  the  "Treatises  on  Govern- 
ment" he  lays  the  foundations  of  the  civil  liberty,  and  in 
the  "  Letters  on  Toleration"  of  the  religious  freedom,  of  which 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  British  empire  records  the  gradual 
application.  The  "  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding," 
Locke's  most  celebrated  work,  and  on  the  whole  the  most  influ- 
ential treatise  in  modern  philosophical  literature,  was  also  pub- 
lished in  1690.  It  is  the  first  comprehensive  criticism,  by  the 
inductive  method,  of  the  nature  and  limits  of  human  knowledge. 
Its  fundamental  doctrine  forms  a  broad  foundation  for  that  free 
exercise  of  individual  judgment,  which  it  was  the  great  aim  of 
its  author  to  vindicate  in  his  public  and  literary  life.  The  prob- 
lem of  this  immortal  work  is  essentially  that  proposed  afterwards 
in  Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Reason ;  and  the  opening  polemic 
against  innate  principles  is  virtually  an  effort  to  dispossess  the 
strongholds  of  prejudice,  and  to  remove  the  veil  of  error.  The 
"  Essay"  was  in  preparation,  at  intervals,  for  twenty  years,  and 
the  first  rough  draft  in  MS.  is  dated  in  1671.  It  was  finished  in 
MS.  in  1686,  the  year  in  which  Newton's  Principia  was  finished. 
The  French  abridgment, which  appeared  in  Le  Clerc's  Bibliotheque 
Universelle,  in  January,  1688,  raised  a  general  desire  for  the  work 
itself,  which  Locke  accordingly  put  to  press  soon  after  his  return 
to  England.  An  analysis  of  this  illustrious  classic  of  English 
philosophy  is  hardly  needed,  and  at  any  rate  cannot  be  offered 
here.  It  is  founded  on  the  negation  of  innate  principles,  and 
of  a  continuous  consciousness  in  man.  Its  parts  are  regulated 
by  the  aim  of  the  author  to  determine,  on  the  Baconian  method, 
our  intellectual  power  and  weakness,  with  the  nature  and  grounds 
of  knowledge  and  opinion.  Having  reasoned  against  the  dogma 
of  innate  knowledge,  independent  of  experience,  maintained  in 
the  ancient  schools  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  and  not  alien,  in 
a  modified  form,  from  Des  Cartes  and  Lord  Herbert,  Locke  in 
his  second  book,  propounds  his  own  hypothesis,  and  endeavours 
to  test  it  by  an  inductive  comparison  of  our  ideas.  His  thesis  is, 
that  human  knowledge  may  be  resolved  into  external  and  inter- 
nal experience,  which  he  vindicates  by  what  Bacon  would  call 
the  "  crucial  instances  "  of  our  ideas  of  space,  time,  infinity,  sub- 
stance, power,  identity,  and  others,  apparently  the  most  remote 
from  an  empirical  origin.  On  this  foundation  rest  the  specu- 
lations of  the  fourth  book,  on  demonstration  and  belief,  and  on 
the  grounds  of  physical,  psychological,  and  theological  science. 
The  popular  and  inexact  style  of  the  "Essay,"  which  announced 
the  man  of  the  world  rather  than  the  schoolman,  has  made 
the  interpretation  of  it  the  riddle  of  subsequent  philosophical 
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exegesis.  Among  many  other  words,  the  leading  terms,  "idea" 
and  "experience,"  have  puzzled  generations  of  readers.  The 
"Essay"  has  been  quoted  by  the  most  opposite  schools.  Locke, 
like  Socrates,  has  moved  philosophical  thought  in  the  most 
opposite  directions,  to  the  most  various  results;  while  both 
Socrates  in  Greece  and  Locke  in  Europe,  by  their  earnest  and 
Hnsystematic  discourse,  have  aroused  the  two  most  powerful 
manifestations  of  reflection  which  the  world  has  yet  seen.  It 
must  indeed  be  owned  that  the  sympathies  of  the  English 
philosopher  were  more  with  ordinary  happiness,  the  prudential 
virtues,  and  the  methods  and  spirit  of  experimental  research, 
than  with  those  loftier  faculties  and  aspirations,  which  he  was 
apt  to  associate  with  mysticism.  Very  soon  after  its  publica- 
tion, the  "  Essay"  excited  much  attention.  The  author  himself 
prepared  six  editions  for  the  press,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
Introduced  many  minor  changes,  and  added  some  chapters.  The 
second  edition  appeared  in  1694,  the  third  in  1697,  and  the 
fourth  in  1700.  It  was  translated  into  French  by  M.  Coste  in 
1700,  and  into  Latin  by  Mr.  Bnrridge  in  the  following  year, 
while  Mr.  (afterwards  Bishop)  Wynne's  well-known  abridgment 
appeared  in  1695,  about  which  time  the  "Essay"  was  con- 
demned by  the  Oxford  heads  of  houses,  who  endeavoured  to 
exclude  it  from  the  university.  In  Cambridge  it  was  received 
with  greater  favour;  and  in  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  where  it 
was  introduced  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  on 
the  recommendation  of  Locke's  friend  Molyneux,  it  has  ever 
since  held  an  honourable  place.  In  1690  John  Xorris,  after- 
wards rector  of  Bemerton,  the  mystical  disciple  of  Malebranche, 
and  author  of  the  Ideal  and  Intelligible  World,  published  his 
Cursory  Reflections  upon  a  Book  called  an  Essay  concerning 
Human  Understanding.  Korris  was  followed,  in  1697,  by  John 
Sergeant  in  his  Solid  Philosophy  asserted  against  the  Ideists ; 
by  Henry  Lee,  in  his  Anti-Scepticism;  in  1702,  by  Sherlock, 
in  his  Digression  on  Connate  Ideas  and  Inbred  Knowledge  ; 
and  by  Lowde,  in  his  Moral  Essays  and  Discourse  on  the  Nature 
of  Man — who,  all  in  turn,  and  on  various  grounds,  charged  the 
"  Essay"  with  unsound  philosophy  and  dangerous  consequences. 
But  Locke's  most  celebrated  adversary  was  Stillingfieet,  bishop 
of  Worcester.  In  1696  Toland  had  published  his  Christianity 
not  Mysterious,  in  which  he  sought  to  prove  that  the  Bible 
contains  nothing  above  reason.  He  drew  several  of  his  argu- 
ments from  the  "Essay"  of  Locke.  A  similar  doctrine  was 
maintained  in  some  Unitarian  treatises  published  about  that 
time.  Stillingfieet,  defending  the  mysteries  of  the  Trinity 
against  Toland  and  the  Unitarians,  condemned  some  of  Locke's 
principles  as  heretical,  and  classed  his  works  with  those  of  the 
heretical  writers.  Locke  answered  the  bishop,  who  replied  the 
same  year.  This  reply  was  met  by  a  second  letter  of  Locke, 
which  drew  a  second  answer  from  the  bishop  in  1698.  Locke 
again  replied  in  a  third  letter,  in  which  he  proved  the  harmony 
of  his  philosophy  with  Christianity,  and  maintained  that  he  had 
advanced  nothing  which  had  the  least  tendency  to  scepticism,  as 
was  alleged  in  the  misrepresentations  of  Stillingfieet,  whose  death 
in  the  following  year  ended  the  controversy.  This  discussion 
was  managed  by  Locke  with  extraordinary  skill,  and  in  no  part 
of  his  writings  is  there  a  greater  display  of  acuteness  and  mas- 
terly employment  of  language.  Stillingfieet  was  better  fitted 
for  ecclesiastical  than  philosophical  disputation,  and  was  no 
Batch  for  the  antagonist  he  had  evoked.  The  subsequent  his- 
tory of  the  criticisms  and  controversies  occasioned  by  Locke's 
'•  Essay,"  is  in  some  sort  the  history  of  metaphysical  philosophy 
during  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years.  In  England,  it  is 
associated,  in  the  early  part  of  last  century,  with  the  names  of 
Shaftesbury,  Clarke,  Collins,  Jackson,  Brown,  Butler,  Law,  and 
Watts.  In  1736  Vincent  Perronet,  vicar  of  Shoreham,  pub- 
lished two  Vindications  of  Locke  against  objections  by  Bishops 
Brown  and  Butler.  Hartley,  Priestley,  Tucker,  and  Home  Tooke, 
all  claim  allegiance  with  Locke,  founded  on  a  one-sided  inter- 
pretation of  his  theory.  Hume,  through  the  Scottish  school  of 
Eeid,  has  drawn  forth  another.  Stewart  and  Mackintosh,  Cole- 
ridge and  Hamilton,  are  among  the  most  illustrious  critics  of  the 
"  Essay."  In  France,  Condillac  and  Cousin,  coinciding  in  their 
interpretation  of  his  works,  have  ranged  themselves  and  their 
respective  schools  as  the  disciples  and  the  adversaries  of  the 
English  philosopher.  In  Germany,  the  "Essay"  of  Locke  gave 
birth  to  the  Nouveaux  Essais  of  Leibnitz,  his  psychological  master- 
piece, prepared  by  him  a  few  years  after  the  appearance  of  the 
"Essay,"  though  it  remained  unpublished  till  1765;  and  the 


metaphysic  of  Kant  was  meant  to  be  a  modification  and  supple- 
ment of  the  metaphysic  of  Locke.  Two  posthumous  works, 
which  with  the  "  Essay"  constitute  Locke's  metaphysical  works, 
may  be  read  in  connection  with  it — his  "  Examination  of  P. 
Malebranche's  Opinion  of  Seeing  all  Things  in  God,"  and  his 
"  Remarks  on  some  of  Mr.  Morris'  books,  wherein  he  asserts  P. 
Malebranche's  opinion  of  seeing  all  things  in  God."  These  tracts 
in  particular  throw  light  on  Locke's  meaning  of  the  term  "  idea." 
Two  other  works,  one  of  them  posthumous,  are  a  practical 
supplement  to  the  ''Essay" — the  "Thoughts  on  Education," 
written  before  1690  to  his  friend  Edward  Clarke  of  Chipley, 
and  afterwards  enlarged  and  given  to  the  world  in  1693,  to 
be  soon  translated  into  French  and  Dutch ;  and  his  "  Conduct 
of  the  Understanding,"  which  should  be  read  by  every  student 
at  some  period  in  his  academical  course.  Soon  after  the  Revo- 
lution, Locke's  attention  was  (not  for  the  first  time)  drawn  to 
political  economy  by  the  monetary  circumstances  of  the  nation, 
and  in  1691  he  published  his  "Considerations  on  the  lowering 
of  interest  and  raising  the  value  of  money,"  followed  by  other 
tracts  on  the  same  subject,  which  led  King  William's  ministers 
to  consult  him  on  the  new  coinage.  The  latter  years  of  our 
philosopher's  life  were  much  devoted  to  theological  and  biblical 
studies.  In  1695  he  published  his  "  Reasonableness  of  Chris- 
tianity as  delivered  in  the  Scriptures" — a  treatise  written,  it  is 
said,  to  promote  King  William's  favourite  scheme  for  a  com- 
prehension of  the  dissenters  in  the  national  church.  It  was 
attacked  in  the  following  year  by  Edwards,  a  scurrilous  divine, 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Socinianism  Unmasked,  which  drew  from 
Locke  two  "  Vindications"  of  his  opinions.  The  last  four  years 
of  the  life  of  Locke  were  much  devoted  to  the  study  of  holy 
scripture,  and  especially  of  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul.  He  applied 
to  the  Bible  the  inductive  method,  which  was  his  favourite 
organ  in  science,  and  with  the  same  philosophical  independence 
to  which  he  was  accustomed  in  other  departments  of  research. 
He  found  so  much  pleasure  in  these  biblical  studies,  that  he 
regretted  not  having  given  more  time  to  them  in  the  previous 
part  of  his  life.  The  fruits  of  his  labours  were  not  given  to  the 
world  until  after  his  death,  when  his  Paraphrases  of  the  Epistles 
to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  Galatians,  and  Ephesians  were 
published,  along  with  his  preliminary  "  Essay  for  the  Under- 
standing of  St.  Paid's  Epistles  by  consulting  St.  Paul  himself." 
Locke  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  lay  biblical  critics,  and  his 
interpretations  connect  him  generally  with  the  Arminian  school. 
In  the  summer  of  1703  his  health,  long  indifferent,  became 
weaker  than  before,  notwithstanding  the  care  taken  of  him  by 
the  Mashams  in  his  retreat  at  Oates.  There,  from  time  to  time, 
in  his  fourteen  years'  residence,  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  his 
friends  Lord  Peterborough,  Lord  Pembroke,  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
Sir  Isaac  Xewton,  Molyneux,  Collins,  his  own  nephew  Sir  Peter 
King,  and  many  others.  His  strength  continued  to  decline  in 
the  following  winter  and  in  the  summer  of  the  next  year.  He 
was  satisfied  that  death  was  approaching,  and  spoke  of  it  fre- 
quently and  with  great  composure.  M.  Coste,  the  translator  of 
many  of  his  works,  who  lived  in  Sir  Francis  Masham's  family 
during  the  closing  years  of  Locke's  life,  has  given  a  most  inter- 
esting record  of  his  last  days.  There,  and  in  his  correspon- 
dence with  Collins,  we  have  his  conversations  and  manner  of 
life  in  the  months  before  his  death,  as  he  was  wont  to  sit  by 
the  fireside  in  his  library,  or  in  the  garden  at  Oates,  enjoying 
the  air  in  a  bright  sunshine,  or  on  horseback  and  in  the  chaise 
which  carried  him  on  the  country  roads  towards  Ongar  or 
Harlow.  For  some  weeks  before  his  death  he  could  not  walk, 
and  was  moved  over  the  house  in  an  easy  chair.  As  he  had 
long  been  unable  to  attend  church,  he  received  his  last  com- 
munion at  home,  and  at  its  close  told  the  clergyman  that  he 
was  "  in  perfect  charity  with  all  men,  and  in  communion  with 
the  church  of  Christ,  by  whatever  name  it  was  distinguished." 
His  last  hours  were  watched  by  Lady  Masham,  who  on  the  d;iy 
of  his  death  was  reading  to  him  in  his  great  weakness  from 
the  Psalms  of  David,  when  he  interrupted  her  by  saying  that 
the  end  was  come,  and  passed  away  a  few  minutes  after,  in  the 
afternoon  of  October  28.  1704,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his 
age.  The  tomb  of  Locke  may  now  be  seen  by  the  traveller  who 
passes  from  Ongar  to  Harlow,  on  the  south  side  of  the  church  of 
High  Laver,  not  far  from  Stanford  Rivers,  bearing  the  Latin 
inscription  prepared  by  his  own  hand.  It  stands  a  few  feet  dis- 
tant from  the  tomb  of  the  Mashams,  and  from  the  monumental 
tablet  of  Damaris,  the  widow  of  the  learned  Cudworth.     At 
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the  distance  of  a  mile  may  be  seen  the  trees  and  garden  and 
park  where  the  manor-house  of  Gates,  now  represented  by  a 
1  farmhouse,  once  stood,  surrounded  by  the  grassy  and 
undulating  county  of  Essex,  all  associated  with  this  illustrious 
Englishman,  who  was  distinguished  not  more  by  his  intellectual 
insight  than  by  bis  rational  piety,  love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake, 
and  manly  sympathy  with  civil  and  religious  liberty.— A.  C.  F. 
LOCKE,  Joseph,  an  eminent  civil  engineer,  was  born  at 
Attercliffe,  near  Sheffield,  in  1806;  and  died  at  Beattock  in 
Dumfriesshire,  on  the  18th  September,  1860.  He  was  educated 
at  Bamsley  grammar-school,  and  at  an  early  age  entered  the 
office  of  George  Stephenson.  In  1826  Stephenson  was  appointed 
chief  engineer  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line,  on  which  he 
employed  Locke  as  an  assistant.  The  Grand  Junction  railway, 
commenced  by  Stephenson  and  carried  to  a  successful  completion 
by  Locke,  was  finished  in  1837.  The  completion  of  this  line 
for  less  than  the  original  estimate  inspired  the  promoters  of 
similar  undertakings  with  such  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
Locke,  that  the  construction  of  many  of  the  principal  lines 
of  railway  in  Britain  and  abroad  was  committed  to  his  charge. 
Amongst  other  lines  of  railway  and  works  of  public  improvement 
of  which  he  was  the  chief  engineer  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned—the Lancaster  and  Preston  railway;  the  South-Western 
railway;  the  Manchester  and  Sheffield  railway;  the  Paris  and 
Rouen  and  Havre  railway;  lines  to  Caen  and  Cherbourg;  the 
Barcelona  and  Mataro  railway;  the  Dutch-Rhenish  railway; 
works  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Ebro ;  the 
Lancaster  and  Carlisle,  the  East  Lancashire,  the  Caledonian,  the 
Scottish  Central,  the  Scottish  Midland,  and  the  Aberdeen  rail- 
ways; and  the  Greenock  railway  and  docks.  In  many  of  these 
undertakings  he  received  valuable  aid  from  his  partner  Mr. 
Errington.  He  was  returned  to  parliament  in  1847  for  the 
borough  of  Honiton,  and  continued  to  represent  it  in  the  liberal 
interest  until  his  death.  He  was  president  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  from  1857  till  1860  ;  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society;  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Paris  and 
Rouen  railway  was  decorated  with  the  order  of  the  legion  of  honour 
by  the  king  of  the  French.  As  a  railway  engineer  Locke  had 
the  merit  of  appreciating  the  powers  of  the  locomotive  engine 
so  far  as  to  adopt  steeper  gradients  than  had  ever  before  been 
attempted,  and  so  to  diminish  greatly  the  cost  of  railways,  and 
to  render  them  practicable  in  districts  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  railway  communication. 
The  railways  planned  by  him  are  favourably  distinguished  by  the 
absence  of  great  works,  which  he  studied  to  avoid.  He  possessed 
extraordinary  ability  and  energy  in  the  conduct  of  business,  as  is 
proved  by  the  vast  extent  of  works  which  were  executed  under 
his  direction  during  his  very  brief  career,  and  by  the  enormous 
fortune  which  he  left. — R. 

LOCKHART,  Sir  George,  a  distinguished  Scotch  lawyer,  and 
president  of  the  court  of  session,  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  James 
Lockhart  of  Lee.  He  was  admitted  to  practise  at  the  bar  in 
1656,  and  two  years  later,  through  the  influence  of  his  brother, 
Sir  William,  was  appointed  lord-advocate  to  the  Protector.  At 
the  Restoration  he  was  permitted  to  exercise  his  profession, 
on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  expressing  his  regret  for 
his  support  of  Cromwell's  government.  In  1663  he  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  His  great  abilities  and  profound 
learning  soon  obtained  him  a  most  extensive  practice,  and  in 
1672  he  was  appointed  dean  of  faculty.  In  1674  he  headed  the 
advocates  in  their  struggle  with  the  court  respecting  the  right 
of  appeal  from  the  courts  of  law  to  the  legislature,  and  was 
in  consequence  suspended  for  a  time  from  the  exercise  of  his 
profession.  In  1681  he  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for 
the  county  of  Lanark,  which  he  continued  to  represent  till  his 
death.  He  was  nominated  lord-president  of  the  court  of  session 
m  1686,  and  supported  King  James  in  his  attempts  to  free 
the  Roman  catholics  from  the  operation  of  the  penal  laws.  He 
was  murdered  31st  March,  1689,  by  Chiesly  of  Dairy,  a  savage 
and  desperate  ruffian,  out  of  revenge  for  a  decision  given  by  the 
president,  awarding  a  moderate  provision  to  Chiesly's  wife  and 
children.  Lockhart  is  declared  by  Bishop  Burnet  to  have  been 
the  greatest  lawyer  and  ablest  pleader  he  had  ever  known ;  and 
Sir  George  Mackenzie,  his  great  rival— though  he  accuses  him  of 
avarice  and  pride,  and  says  his  voice  was  bad  and  his  counte- 
nance deformed  by  wrinkles— speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  his 
knowledge  of  law,  the  lucid  arrangement  of  his  speeches,  and 
his  great  logical  power. — J.  T. 


LOCKHART,  John  Gibson,  a  gifted  and  versatile  writer, 
for  many  years  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  was  born  in  1794 
in  Lanarkshire,  at  the  manse  of  Cambusnethan,  of  which  parish 
his  father  was  minister.  He  was  a  child  of  two  when  the  elder 
Lockhart  was  transferred  to  Glasgow  to  undertake  the  charge 
of  one  of  the  churches  of  that  city.  Lockhart  was  not  distin- 
guished at  school ;  but  at  the  university  of  Glasgow  he  became 
a  conspicuous  student,  and  in  his  sixteenth  year  gained  the  Snell 
exhibition,  which  has  been  the  means  of  bestowing  an  Oxford 
education  on  many  eminent  Scotchmen.  Proceeding,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  to  Balliol  college,  Oxford,  he  took  a  first-class  in 
classics  in  1813,  and  four  years  later  he  graduated  B.C.L.  His 
Balliol  experiences  afterwards  contributed  some  lively  sketches 
of  men  and  things  at  Oxford  to  his  novel  of  "Reginald  Dalton." 
At  the  close  of  his  academic  career  he  visited  Germany,  with  the 
literature  of  which  he  had  already  become  acquainted,  and  at 
Weimar  paid  his  respects  to  the  poet  Gothe.  A  knowledge  of 
German  was  comparatively  rare  in  those  days,  and  Lockhart  had 
also  attained  a  considerable  familiarity  with  the  literature,  espe- 
cially the  older  literature,  of  Spain.  On  his  return  to  Scotland 
he  became  a  resident  in  Edinburgh,  and  a  member  of  the  Scottish 
bar.  This  was  in  1816.  Lockhart's  talents,  accomplishments, 
and  social  gifts  soon  made  him  a  conspicuous  member  of  the 
literary  opposition  with  which  the  young  tories  of  Edinburgh 
were  beginning  to  confront  the  long  supremacy  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  With  John  Wilson,  then  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  young 
manhood,  physical  and  intellectual,  Lockhart  was  on  terms  of 
intimate  friendship,  none  the  less  warm  because  the  two  men, 
both  of  them  gifted  and  admirers  of  the  past,  were  dissimilar 
in  character;  the  enthusiastic,  glowing,  and  eloquent  Wilson 
contrasting  strongly  with  the  satirical,  reserved,  and  fastidious 
Lockhart.  In  1817  Mr.  William  Blackwood  started  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  under  the  editorship  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Pringle  the  poet,  and  of  Mr.  Cleghorn  the  writer  on  agriculture. 
Lockhart  and  Wilson  were  among  the  early  contributors  to 
Blackwood ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  close,  not  long  delayed, 
of  Messrs.  Pringle  and  Cleghorn's  editorial  connection  with  the 
magazine  that  the  former  became  its  leading  spirits.  Mean- 
while, in  1818,  some  of  the  first-fruits  of  Lockhart's  German 
studies  became  apparent  by  the  publication  of  his  (anonymous) 
version  of  Frederick  Schlegel's  excellent  and  compact  Lectures 
on  Literature.  In  this  year  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  whose  friendship  he  at  once  secured,  and  whose 
eldest  daughter  Sophia  he  married  two  years  later.  In  1819 
Lockhart,  now  a  foremost  contributor  to  Blackwood,  published 
his  racy  and  vigorous  sketches,  chiefly  of  society  in  Edinburgh, 
"Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolks,"  which  displayed  among 
the  other  talents  of  their  author,  a  very  decided  one  for  mysti- 
fication. Marrying  in  1820,  and  residing  near  his  illustrious 
father-in-law's  seat  of  Abbotsford,  Lockhart  produced  book  after 
book  —  the  spirited  translation  of  Ancient  Spanish  Ballads, 
some  of  them  contributed  to  Blackwood  in  1821  ;  in  1822 
"  Valerius,  a  Roman  story,"  in  which  the  conflict  between  early 
Christianity  and  paganism  was  vividly  depicted;  "Adam  Blair, 
a  story  of  Scottish  life,"  powerful  and  painful,  of  which  Haw- 
thorne's Scarlet  Letter  is  a  recent  transatlantic  echo;  in  1823 
"  Reginald  Dalton,  a  story  of  English  university  life,"  already 
referred  to;  and  in  1824  "  Matthew  Wald,"  a  little-known  tale 
of  great  psychological  merit.  Besides  the  translation  of  the 
Ballads,  another  result  of  Lockhart's  Spanish  scholarship  was 
his  revised  edition,  published  in  1822,  of  Motteux's  translation 
of  Don  Quixote,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  spirited  and  eloquent 
"  Essay  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Cervantes."  He  was  as  yet 
careless  seemingly  of  literary  fame,  for  all  his  original  works  of 
this  period  were  anonymous.  In  the  crisis  of  Scott's  fortunes  in 
1825-26  Lockhart  was  active  and  helpful;  but  his  intervention 
came  too  late  to  save  his  father-in-law  from  ruin.  Just  before 
his  fall  the  sanguine  Constable  projected  his  Miscellany,  and  to 
this  Lockhart  contributed  in  1825  a  "Life  of  Bums,"  which  has 
gone  through  several  editions,  and  remains  the  best  biography 
of  the  great  Scottish  poet.  In  the  following  year,  1826,  soon 
after  the  withdrawal  of  William  Gilford  from  the  conduct  of  the 
Quarterly  Review,  Lockhart  became  its  editor,  a  post  the  duties 
of  which  he  discharged  with  singular  ability  and  success  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Under  his  management 
the  Quarterly  gave  a  welcome  to  talent  and  originality  wherever 
they  were  to  be  found,  and  eminent  "  liberals"  were  encouraged 
to  contribute  to  the  old  organ  of  toryism.     From  the  time  of  his 


acceptance  of  the  editorship  of  the   Quarterly,   Lockhart,    of 

course,  resided  in  London,  in  the  literary  circles  of  which  he  was  as 
prominent  as  a  person  of  his  reserved  and  rather  proud  disposition 
could  he.  The  duties  of  his  editorship  were  deemed  almost  suf- 
ficient by  him.  He  contributed  much  to  the  Quarterly,  especially 
semi-biographical,  semi-critical  articles,  one  of  which — his  sketch 
of  poor  Theodore  Hook,  republished  separately  but  with  its 
authorship  unavowed — is  a  masterpiece  of  miniature  biography. 
The  only  work  of  any  dimensions  which  Lockhart  produced 
while  editor  of  the  Quarterly,  was  his  "Life  of  Scott,"  1832-37 
— minute,  detailed,  elaborate,  and  voluminous,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  biographies  in  the  language.  The  later  years  of  the 
biographer  of  Scott  were  not  happy.  In  a  worldly  sense  he  was 
prosperous,  for,  in  addition  to  his  other  sources  of  income,  he  was 
appointed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1843  auditor  of  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall,  with  a  salary  of  £600  a  year.  But  death  had  been, 
and  continued  busy,  among  those  he  loved.  He  had  early  lost 
his  eldest  son,  the  "  Hugh  Littlejohn,"  to  whom  Sir  Walter 
Scott  addressed  the  Tales  of  a  Grandfather.  In  1837  his  wife 
died;  another  son  died  in  India,  and  later  he  lost  his  only  sur- 
viving son  under  circumstances  which  did  not  mitigate  the  blow. 
With  failing  health  he  resigned  the  editorship  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  and  tried  change  of  scene  and  climate  by  visiting  Italy 
in  1853.  Returning  the  following  year  with  constitution  com- 
pletely shattered,  and  to  Scotland,  he  was  conveyed  from  the 
house  of  his  brother  to  breathe  his  last  at  Abbotsford,  where 
he  died  on  the  25th  of  November,  1854.  Abbotsford  was  the 
property  of  Mr.  Hope,  the  parliamentary  counsel,  who  changed 
his  name  to  Hope  Scott,  on  marrying  Lockhart's  only  surviving 
daughter,  and  both  became  Roman  catholics.  Mrs.  Hope  Scott 
has  since  died,  and  of  the  family  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  hoped 
to  found,  there  now  survives  only  one  member,  the  infant  child 
of  that  lady,  and  grandchild  of  Lockhart. —  F.  E. 

LOCKHART,  Sin  William,  of  Lee,  an  eminent  Scottish 
statesman  during  the  Protectorate  and  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
was  the  third  son  of  Sir  James  Lockhart  of  Lee,  and  the  brother 
of  the  lord  president.  He  was  born  in  1621,  and  was  educated 
partly  in  Scotland  and  partly  in  Holland.  In  early  life  he  served 
with  distinction  in  the  French  army  as  a  volunteer,  and  on  his 
return  to  Scotland  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  Lord 
William  Hamilton's  regiment.  When  Charles  I.  took  refuge  in 
the  Scottish  camp  at  Newark,  Lockhart  was  introduced  to  him, 
and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Preston,  and  after  remaining  a 
year  in  confinement,  regained  his  liberty  at  the  cost  of  £1000. 
He  received  a  gross  affront  from  Charles  II.,  which  he  resented 
in  a  most  spirited  manner,  and  took  no  part  in  the  expedition 
which  terminated  so  disastrously  at  Worcester.  On  the  complete 
suppression  of  the  royalist  party  in  Scotland  he  retired  into 
private  life.  Two  years  after,  he  resolved  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
France ;  but  on  reaching  London  he  was  in  some  way  or  other 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Protector,  who  had  the  sagacity 
at  once  to  discern  Lockhart's  valuable  qualities,  and,  18th  May, 
1652,  appointed  him  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  Scotland.  In  1654  he  married  Miss  Robina 
Sewster,  the  Protector's  niece ;  was  elected  representative  for 
the  county  of  Lanark ;  and  nominated  a  member  of  the  Scottish 
privy  council.  Towards  the  close  of  1655  he  was  appointed  by 
Cromwell  ambassador  from  the  Commonwealth  to  the  court  of 
France.  "  He  was  received  with  great  solemnity,"  says  Claren- 
don, "  and  was  a  man  of  great  address  in  treaty,  and  had  a 
marvellous  credit  and  power  with  the  Cardinal  Mazarin."  He 
negotiated  in  March,  1656,  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  England 
and  France  for  the  invasion  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  by 
his  vigorous  and  straightforward  proceedings  compelled  Mazarin, 
in  spite  of  all  his  doublings  and  shufflings,  to  fulfil  his  part  of 
the  agreement.  An  army  of  French  and  English — the  former 
commanded  by  Turenne,  the  latter  by  Lockhart  himself — 
defeated  the  Spaniards  in  the  sanguinary  battle  of  the  Downs, 
and  reduced  Mardyke  and  Dunkirk,  which,  in  accordance  with 
the  treaty,  were  made  over  to  the  English.  He  was  immediately 
appointed  governor  of  Dunkirk,  and  took  prompt  measures  to 
put  this  important  acquisition  into  a  state  of  defence.  He  was 
created  a  peer  by  Cromwell  in  1657,  was  employed  as  plenipo- 
tentiary at  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  was  received  with 
high  distinction.  Shortly  before  the  Restoration,  when  that 
event  was  evidently  impending,  Charles  endeavoured  with  many 
flattering  promises  to  induce  the  governor  to  open  the  gates  of 


Dunkirk  to  him  and  his  friends.  But  Lockhart  answered  with 
brief  simplicity  that  "  he  was  trusted  by  the  Commonwealth  and 
could  not  betray  it."  He  at  the  same  time  promptly  rejected 
the  magnificent  offers  made  to  him  by  Mazarin,  to  induce  him 
to  deliver  Mardyke  and  Dunkirk  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 
At  the  Restoration  he  was  deprived  of  his  government,  but  was 
allowed  to  return  to  Britain.  He  spent  several  years  in  retire- 
ment ;  but  though  Charles  feared  and  disliked  him,  his  merits 
procured  him  employment  on  a  mission  to  the  courts  of  Bran- 
denburg and  Nuremberg ;  and  he  was  soon  after  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  Paris,  where  he  displayed  great  spirit  and  determination 
in  vindicating  the  honour  of  his  country.  He  died  at  his  post 
in  the  year  1675.  Burnet  says  "he  was  both  a  wise  and  gallant 
man,  calm  and  courteous,  and  one  that  carried  the  generosities 
of  friendship  very  far.  I  have  ever  looked  upon  him  as  the 
greatest  man  that  his  country  produced  in  this  age,  next  to  Sir 
Robert  Murray."  "It  is  thought  by  judges,"  says  Carlyle,  "that 
in  Lockhart  the  Lord  Protector  had  the  best  ambassador  of  that 
age;  he  was  a  man  of  distinguished  qualities,  of  manifold  adven- 
tures and  employments." — J.  T. 

*  LODER,  Edward  James,  a  musician,  was  born  at  Rath 
in  1813.  His  father,  J.  D.  Loder,  a  violinist  of  repute,  was 
at  the  head  of  all  musical  matters  at  Bath,  when  that  city  was 
the  chief  resort  of  fashion,  and  he  used  to  come  to  London  for 
some  of  the  most  important  concerts.  When  Bath  went  out  of 
vogue,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  metropolis,  and  there  he 
died.  Edward  Loder  had  two  brothers — John,  a  violinist,  and 
William,  a  violoncellist — of  average  ability,  who  are  both  deceased ; 
and  he  has  two  sisters,  both  in  the  musical  profession.  Having 
manifested  an  unusual  aptitude  for  music,  he  was  sent  in  1826 
to  Frankfort-on-the-Maine  to  study  with  Ferdinand  Ries,  with 
whom,  during  his  long  residence  in  England,  the  elder  Loder  had 
been  intimate.  Edward  Loder  returned  in  two  years,  and  was 
then  for  a  while  unsettled  as  to  his  pursuits  ;  but  he  at  last  deter- 
mined to  adopt  medicine  as  a  profession,  and  he  accordingly  went 
back  to  Germany  in  1829,  to  qualify  himself  for  practice.  After 
a  time  his  love  for  music  returned,  strengthened  by  the  many 
promptings  with  which  a  resident  in  Germany  is  surrounded ; 
and  abandoning  physic,  he  again  placed  himself  under  Ries,  with 
whom  he  remained  till  his  period  of  scholarship  was  completed. 
When  he  came  back  to  England,  he  was  commissioned  by  S.  J. 
Arnold,  proprietor  of  the  English  opera-house,  to  write  an  opera 
for  the  inauguration  of  his  new  theatre  (the  present  Lyceum), 
which  was  then  in  course  of  erection.  The  subject  chosen, 
Nourjahad,  was  an  old  drama  of  Arnold's,  which  had  been 
played  with  small  success  many  years  before,  and  it  underwent 
little  modification,  beyond  the  insertion  of  some  songs,  &c.,  to 
adapt  it  for  its  lyrical  purposes.  The  absence  in  this  libretto  of 
opportunity  for  dramatic  music,  was  unfortunate  for  the  young 
composer,  who  was  to  found  his  fame  as  an  operatic  writer  upon 
the  setting  of  his  initial  work.  His  natural  and  finely-cultivated 
talent,  however,  was  not  to  be  repressed,  as  was  proved  by  the 
abundant  beauties  in  Nourjahad,  which  was  produced  in  July, 
1834,  though  the  success  of  the  music  was  clogged  by  the 
uninteresting  character  of  the  drama.  Still  this  opera  must  be 
considered  as  having  opened  a  modern  school  of  dramatic  music 
in  England;  and  the  several  composers  who  have  won  reputation 
in  the  course  thus  cleared  for  them,  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Loder  as  the  pioneer  of  their  fortune.  In  1835  Loder  wrote  for 
the  same  theatre  music  to  a  drama  by  Oxenford,  called  the  Dice 
of  Death.  It  was  after  this  that  he  entered  into  an  engage- 
ment with  Dalmaine  &  Co.,  by  which  he  had  to  furnish  them 
with  a  new  composition  every  week.  A  consequence  of  this 
arrangement  was,  the  production  of  the  beautiful  twelve  sacred 
songs,  dedicated  to  Sterndale  Bennett,  which  alone  might  have 
established  the  high  pretensions  of  their  composer.  A  less  happy 
result  of  his  weekly  compact  was,  that  w-hen  he  had  supplied 
the  publishers  with  a  large  number  of  songs,  duets,  and  so  forth, 
they,  in  order  to  give  publicity  to  these,  had  a  drama  constructed 
to  incorporate  them,  which,  under  the  name  of  Francis  I.,  was 
brought  out  at  Drury  Lane  in  1838,  with  only  such  success 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  circumstances  of  its  concoction. 
Loder's  best  dramatic  work,  "  The  Night  Dancers,"  was  first 
performed  at  the  Princess'  theatre  in  1846 ;  it  was  reproduced 
at  the  same  establishment  in  1850,  and  revived  at  Covent 
Garden  in  1860.  The  cantata  of  "  The  Island  of  Calypso"  was 
written  in  1850  for  a  series  of  performances,  at  her  Majesty's 
theatre,  called  the  national  concerts ;  but  the  dissolution  of  the 


lagement  prevented  its  production,  and  it  was  first  heard  at 
the  New  Philharmonic  concerts  in  1851.  "Puck,"  a  ballad 
opera,  was  given  at  the  Princess'  in  1848;  and  "Raymond  and 
-."  an  opera  of  far  higher  pretensions,  was  brought  out  at 
Manchester  in  1855,  and  again  at  the  St.  James'  theatre  in 
London  in  1859  ;  but,  on  the  latter  occasion,  with  so  con- 
temptible a  performance  that  no  one  could  judge  of  its  merit. 
Loder  lias  also  written  several  unpublished  quartets  for  string 
instruments,  which  show  his  consummate  musicianship;  many 
interesting  pieces  of  pianoforte  music;  and  an  enormous  number 
of  single  songs — among  the  most  popular  of  which  are  "  The 
Brave  Old  Oak,"  and  "The  Old  House  at  Home;"  and  among 
the  most  deep  of  purpose,  the  "Invocation  to  the  Deep."  His 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  orchestra  and  mastery  in  its  treatment, 
give  a  rare  grace  and  power  to  his  music,  which  in  this  kind 
of  colouring  is  not  to  be  surpassed.  He  was  for  some  years 
engaged  as  conductor  at  the  Princess'  theatre,  and  subsequently 
at  Manchester;  for  which  office  he  evinced  the  greatest  ability, 
and  save  for  the  foible  of  unpunctuality,  he  would  have  been 
unrivalled  in  this  capacity.  About  1856  he  was  attacked  by 
mental  infirmity,  which  for  a  long  time  deprived  him  of  the  use 
of  his  faculties.  Recovered  from  his  calamity,  he  has  not  yet 
done  anything  to  prove  the  full  restoration  of  his  powers ;  but 
let  us  still  hope  that  this  admirable  musician  has  not  terminated 
a  career  in  public,  which  hitherto  has  been  far  from  unimpor- 
tant in  the  progress  of  his  art. — G.  A.  M. 

LODGE,  Edmund,  a  herald,  antiquary,  and  biographer  of 
eminence,  was  born  in  Poland  Street,  London,  on  the  loth  of 
June,  175G,  his  father  being  the  rector  of  Carshalton  in  Surrey. 
In  1772  he  became  a  cornet  in  the  king's  own  regiment  of  dra- 
goons, but  ere  long  quitted  the  military  service,  and  in  1782 
obtained  the  office  of  blue  mantle  pursuivant-at-arms.  He  was 
promoted  to  the  dignity  of  Lancaster  herald  in  1793,  and  to  that 
of  Xorroy  king-at-arms  in  1822.  Sixteen  years  later,  and  but 
one  year  before  his  death,  he  succeeded  to  the  office  of  Clarenceux 
king-at-arms.  He  died  at  his  house  in  Bloomsbury  Square, 
10th  January,  1839,  in  his  eighty-third  year,  and  was  buried  in 
the  vaults  of  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury.  His  "  Illustrations  of 
British  History,"  published  in  3  vols.  4to,  1791,  is  an  admirably 
edited  selection  from  the  Talbot,  Cecil,  and  Howard  papers  in 
the  college  of  arms.  As  a  collection  of  materials  for  subsequent 
writers  it  has  proved  a  mine  of  wealth.  The  memoirs  attached 
to  Chamberlaine's  Imitations  of  Original  Drawings  by  Holbein, 
published  in  1792-1800,  were  written  by  Mr.  Lodge.  In  1810 
he  published  anonymously  "  The  Life  of  Sir  Julius  Csesar  and 
his  Descendants"  in  quarto.  After  this  careful  apprentice- 
ship in  memoir  writing,  Mr.  Lodge  in  1821  published  his  most 
celebrated  work,  the  "  Biographies  to  the  Portraits  of  Illustrious 
Personages  of  Great  Britain."  Notwithstanding  the  tory  bias 
of  the  writer,  the  elegance,  terseness,  and  vigour  of  these  memoirs 
make  them  models  of  biographical  composition.  The  Annual 
Peerage  known  by  his  name  was  the  production  of  two  ladies, 
to  whom  he  benevolently  gave  the  use  of  a  title,  which  they  did 
not  abuse  by  any  gross  inaccuracies. — R.  H. 

LODGE,  Thomas,  dramatist,  poet,  and  prose  writer,  was  born 
about  15G3,  probably  in  London,  where  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
reared.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Lodge,  a  wor- 
shipful grocer  of  London,  who  was  lord  mayor  in  1542.  He 
entered  in  1573  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  poetical  compositions,  and  in  1578  was  admitted 
into  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  inn.  He  does  not  seem,  however, 
to  have  been  called  to  the  bar,  but  to  have  devoted  himself  to 
literature.  His  first  known  work,  "A  Reply  to  Stephen  Gos- 
son's  School  of  Abuse,  in  defence  of  Poetry,  Musick,  and  Stage 
Plays,"  1579-80,  was  suppressed  before  publication,  "probably^" 
says  Mr.  David  Laing,  "  in  consequence  of  the  usual  license 
being  refused  ;  but  a  few  copies  had  found  their  wav  into  private 
circulation,  without  title-page,  preface,  or  name  of  the  author." 
Only  two  copies  of  the  original  tractate  are  known  to  exist. 

His  next  work  was  the  "Alarum  against  Usurers,"  1854 a 

curious  piece,  unveiling  the  devices  of  Elizabethan  usury— to 
which  was  appended  a  novelette,  "  The  Delectable  Historie  of 
Forbonius  and  Prisoeria;"  and  a  poem,  half  satire,  half  elegv, 
"  Truth's  Complaint  over  England."  In  1587  or  1588  he  made 
one  of  an  expedition  to  "the  islands  of  the  Terceras  and  the 
Canaries,"  and  during  it  he  wrote  his  romance  of  "  Rosalynde; 
Euphues'  Golden  Legacie,"  London,  1590— famous  for  having 
furnished  Shakspeare  with  the  plot  of  As  you  Like  it.     He  now 


probably  united  with  his  friend  Robert  Greene  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  "  Looking-glass  for  London  and  England,"  played  in 
March,  1592  ;  and  about  the  same  time  wrote  his  original  his- 
torical drama,  "  The  Wounds  of  Civil  War,  lively  set  forth  in  the 
true  Tragedies  of  Marius  and  Scilla,"  not  published  until  1594. 
His  restless  and  adventurous  disposition  led  him  once  more  to  sea 
in  Cavendish's  second  and  unfortunate  expedition  of  1591-92. 
During  Lodge's  absence  his  friend  Robert  Greene  published,  at 
his  request,  his  "Euphues'  Shadow,"  1592,  and  then  dying, 
bequeathed  to  its  author  some  good  advice  in  the  well-known 
posthumous  Groat's-worth  of  Wit,  bought  with  a  Million  of  Re- 
pentance. Poems,  tales,  and  pamphlets  followed  from  Lodge's 
pen  from  1592  to  1596,  about  which  time  or  a  little  later  he 
studied  medicine  at  home  and  abroad,  taking  his  degree  of  doctor 
of  physic  at  Avignon.  In  1602  he  was  incorporated  in  that 
capacity  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  he  practised  in  London 
with  reputation,  though  apparently  his  practice  brought  him 
little  fortune.  So  late  as  1616,  he  withdrew  for  a  time  to  the 
continent,  to  avoid,  it  is  suspected,  arrest  for  debt.  In  1602  he 
published  a  translation  of  Josephus,  which  went  through  several 
editions ;  in  1603,  a  professional  work,  a  "  Treatise  of  the 
Plague;"  and  in  1614,  a  translation  of  "  the  Workes  both  Morral] 
and  Natural"  of  Seneca.  He  died  in  London  in  1625,  "  of  the 
plague,  I  think,"  says  Anthony  Wood.  Lodge's  prose  works, 
apart  from  his  tales,  are  curious  chiefly  for  their  indications  of 
contemporary  manners.  As  a  poet,  however,  he  is  very  distin- 
guished. "  In  Lodge,"  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  justly  remarks, 
"  we  find  whole  pastorals  and  odes  which  have  all  the  ease, 
polish,  and  elegance  of  a  modern  author."  For  a  full  account 
of  Lodge's  life  and  writings,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  David 
Laing's  introduction  to  the  reprint  of  the  "  Defence  of  Poetry," 
&&,  which  he  edited  in  1853  for  the  Shakspearian  Society. 
There  have  been  various  other  modern  republications  from 
Lodge's  works — among  them  one  of  "  Rosalynde,"  by  Mr.  J.  P. 
Collier,  in  Shakspeare's  Library — London,  1841. — F.  E. 

LODI,  Calisto  da,  the  son  of  Giovanni  Piazza,  was  born 
at  Lodi  about  1500,  and  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  Titian's  scholars;  his  works  are  dated  from  1524  to  1556. 
He  is  particularly  distinguished  as  a  colourist  in  fresco,  in  which 
respect,  according  to  his  countryman  Lomazzo,  he  had  no  superior. 
His  principal  works  are  at  Lodi,  but  there  are  others  of  import- 
ance by  him  at  Brescia,  Codogno,  and  Milan.  He  signed  himself 
Calixtus  Laudensis,  omitting  Piazza. — R.  N.  W. 

LOFFT,  Capel,  a  miscellaneous  writer  and  patron  of  litera- 
ture, was  born  in  London  in  November,  1751.  His  father,  a 
barrister,  became  recorder  of  Windsor,  and  Capel  Lofl't  himself 
was  a  man  of  property.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge  he 
went  to  the  bar.  He  was  prominent  in  the  earlier  political 
controversies  of  his  time,  protesting  in  pamphlets  and  speeches 
against  the  policy  which  produced  the  American  revolution. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Society  for  Constitu- 
tional Information,  to  which  Major  Cartwright  and  Dr.  Price 
belonged.  He  also  exerted  himself  actively  for  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade,  and  was  noted  for  the  benevolence  of  his  dis- 
position. Of  his  numerous  works,  legal,  political,  and  poetical, 
scarcely  any  of  them  of  mark,  a  list  will  be  found  in  the  memoir 
of  their  author  in  the  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary  for  1825. 
He  is  chiefly  remembered  as  having  been  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing to  public  notice  his  humble  Suffolk  neighbour,  Robert 
Bloomfield,  whose  earliest  poem,  the  Farmer's  Boy,  was  sub- 
mitted to  Capel  Lofft  in  manuscript,  and  through  his  friendly 
exertions  published,  with  a  preface  by  him.  After  a  residence 
of  eight  years  on  the  continent,  whither  he  had  proceeded  for 
the  education  of  his  family,  this  amiable  and  accomplished  man 
died  at  Montcallier  in  the  May  of  1824. — F.  E. 

LOGAN,  John,  a  Scottish  poet  and  miscellaneous  writer, 
was  the  son  of  a  small  farmer,  and  was  born  at  Soutra  in  the 
parish  of  Fala,  Midlothian,  in  1748.  He  was  educated  for  the 
church  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh;  and  after  completing  his 
theological  studies  he  was  employed  for  some  time  by  Mr. 
Sinclair  of  Ulbster  as  tutor  to  his  son — afterwards  the  well- 
known  Sir  John  Sinclair  of  Ulbster.  In  1763  Logan  obtained 
a  license  to  preach,  and  distinguished  himself  so  much  by  his 
pulpit  eloquence  that  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  ministers  of 
South  Leith.  He  was  appointed  by  the  general  assembly  a 
member  of  the  committee  intrusted  with  the  revision  of  the 
psalmody  of  the  Scottish  church.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
this  work,  and  contributed  to  it  a  number  of  scriptural  transla- 
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tions,  and  paraphrases  of  his  own  composition.  About  the  same 
time  he  delivered,  during  two  successive  seasons  in  Edinburgh, 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  history,  the  substance 
of  which  he  published  in  1781.  One  of  the  lectures,  on  the 
government  of  Asia,  appeared  entire  in  a  separate  form.  The 
same  year  he  published  a  volume  of  poems,  which  met  with  a 
favourable  reception ;  but  which,  unfortunately  for  the  fame 
of  Logan,  has  since  been  proved  to  have  owed  its  chief  attrac- 
tions to  the  pen  of  his  friend  Michael  Bruce. — (See  Bruce, 
Michael.)  Shortly  after,  he  wrote  a  tragedy  called  "Runni- 
mede, "  which  was  interdicted  in  London  by  the  lord  cham- 
berlain on  political  grounds,  but  was  acted  in  Edinburgh  and 
afterwards  published.  But  this  step  excited  the  disapprobation 
of  his  parishioners,  whose  displeasure  was  greatly  increased  by 
the  irregular  and  dissipated  habits  into  which  Logan  had  unfor- 
tunately fallen.  He  was  in  consequence  obliged,  in  1786,  to 
resign  his  charge  on  receiving  a  small  annuity.  He  proceeded  to 
London,  where  he  became  a  contributor  to  the  English  Review, 
and  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  "  Charges  against  Warren  Hastings," 
which  obtained  considerable  notoriety,  and  led  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  publisher,  Stockdale,  by  the  house  of  commons:  Logan 
died  in  London,  28th  December,  1788,  in  the  fortieth  year  of 
his  age.  He  left  in  MS.  a  considerable  number  of  sermons  and 
miscellaneous  pieces.  Two  volumes  of  his  sermons  were  pub- 
lished under  the  superintendence  of  his  friends,  Drs.  Robertson, 
Henry,  and  Blair,  and  obtained  considerable  popularity.  Logan's 
poetry  is  characterized  by  sweetness  of  versification  and  felicity 
of  expression. — J.  T. 

LOIR,  Nicolas,  a  French  painter  and  etcher,  born  at  Paris 
in  1624,  was  the  scholar  of  Sebastien  Bourdon;  and  in  16-17  he 
was  sent  by  his  father,  an  eminent  jeweller,  to  complete  his 
studies  in  Rome.  He  painted  history,  landscape,  and  architec- 
ture, and  in  Borne  adopted  with  success  the  style  of  Nicolas 
Poussin,  whose  works  he  copied.  By  a  picture  painted  at  Rome 
of  "  Darius  opening  the  Tomb  of  Semiramis,"  Loir  gained  such 
a  reputation  that  on  his  return  to  Paris  in  1649  he  was  em- 
ployed by  Louis  XIV.  to  paint  two  of  the  apartments  in  the 
Tuileries — the  antechamber  du  roi,  and  the  salle  des  gardes — in 
which  he  executed  some  allegorical  representations  of  the  influ- 
ence of  Louis  XIV.'s  reign,  by  which  he  earned  an  annual  pen- 
sion of  four  thousand  francs.  He  henceforth  assumed  a  high 
place  among  the  artists  of  Louis  XIV.  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Painting  in  1663,  and  he  attained  afterwards 
the  rank  of  rector  of  the  Academy.  His  masterpieces  are  con- 
sidered to  be — "Paul  before  Sergius,"  and  "Ely mas  the  Sorcerer 
struck  blind,"  now  in  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris  ;  and 
the  story  from  Herodotus  of  "  Cleobis  and  Biton  drawing  their 
mother  in  a  chariot  to  the  temple  of  Juno" — it  is  etched  by  Loir 
himself.  His  etchings  amount  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
pieces,  and  many  of  his  works  have  been  engraved  by  other 
artists.  Loir  died  at  Paris  in  1679.  He  excelled  chiefly  in 
painting  women  and  children,  and  especially  madonnas.  He  is 
said  to  have  designed  twelve  Holy  Families  in  a  single  day,  in 
which  no  two  figures  were  alike. —  (Felibien,  Eatretiens  sur  les 
Vies  des  Peir.tres,  &c.) — R  N.  W. 

LOLLARD,  Walter,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Lollards,  is 
by  some  thought  to  have  been  born  in  England,  but  by  others  in 
Holland,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  He  first  makes  his  appear- 
ance in  history  about  1315,  when  his  preaching  and  his  strange 
manners  attracted  attention.  He  traversed  Germany  accom- 
panied by  twelve  chosen  disciples;  and  by  the  novelty  of  his 
doctrines  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  proclaimed  them, 
he  obtained  many  followers.  It  is  very  difficult  now  to  discover 
exactly  what  his  opinions  were,  inasmuch  as  the  account  of 
them  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  that  given  by  his  enemies. 
It  is  pretended  that  he  taught  that  Lucifer  and  his  companions 
were  unjustly  condemned,  and  would  be  restored ;  that  he  only 
admitted  the  authority  of  the  scriptures,  and  denied  that  of  the 
church ;  that  he  despised  the  rites  of  the  church,  and  rejected 
the  intercession  of  the  saints ;  that  he  denied  the  efficacy  of  the 
sacraments,  and  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  and  the  mass  ; 
that  he  rejected  the  institution  of  bishops  and  priests,  called 
marriage  licensed  prostitution,  and  taught  resistance  to  the  civil 
magistrate.  Trithcmius  states  that  in  Germany  there  were 
more  than  eighty  thousand  followers  of  Lollard,  who  obstinately 
maintained  their  opinions  even  unto  death.  Some  say  that  two 
of  Lollard's  apostles  pretended  that  they  annually  entered  para- 
dise, where  Enoch  and  Elias  gave  them  power  to  remit  the  sins 
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of  their  sect,  and  to  impart  the  same  gift  to  others.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  inquisitors  laid  hands  upon  Lollard,  and  when  he 
would  not  renounce  his  doctrines  they  condemned  him  at  Cologne 
in  1322.  He  went  to  the  fire  without  fear  and  without  repent- 
ance ;  and  about  the  same  time  a  great  holocaust  was  made  of 
his  followers.  The  sect  continued  to  exist  and  spread  into 
England,  where  it  contributed  largely,  in  connection  with  the 
disciples  of  Wycliffe,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Reformation, 
much  as  it  did  in  Bohemia. — B.  H.  C. 

LOLME.     See  De  Lolme. 

LOMAZZO,  Giovanxt  Paolo,  a  celebrated  Italian  painter 
and  writer  on  art,  was  born  at  Milan  on  the  26th  of  April,  1538. 
and  studied  painting  under  Giambattista  della  Cerva,  a  pupil  of 
Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  but  was  not  in  any  way  under  the  influence 
of  that  celebrated  master.  Lomazzo  early  showed  his  theoretical 
taste,  finally  developed  in  literature,  by  adopting  a  sort  of  eclec- 
ticism in  his  practice  ;  defining  the  excellencies  of  the  great 
masters,  and  endeavouring  to  combine  them  in  his  own  works ; 
and  of  necessity  failing,  as  that  is  but  a  dead  art  that  is  developed 
by  the  bare  intellect,  without  heart  or  love.  His  works,  produced 
by  knowledge  without  feeling,  wanted  soul;  and  Lomazzo  has 
failed  to  establish  any  lasting  reputation  as  a  painter,  while  his 
literary  works  are  valuable  and  still  read.  He  excelled  as  a 
practical  fresco  painter ;  but  becoming  blind  in  his  thirty-third 
year,  he  had  but  few  opportunities  of  practically  carrying  out  his 
art  theories.  There  are  a  few  frescoes  by  him  at  Milan — ''Christ 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives,"  in  the  church  of  the  Servi;  and  a 
"  Madonna  and  Child,"  in  San  Marco ;  and  the  Brera  gallery 
possesses  two  examples  of  his  work — a  "Virgin  and  Child"  and 
a  portrait  said  to  be  his  own.  Lomazzo's  writings  (or  rather 
dictations)  and  poems  are  probably  a  consequence  of  his  blind- 
ness;  they  were  published  by  himself  at  Milan — his  "Trattat  > 
dell'  arte  della  Pittura,  Scultura,  ed  Architettura,"  4to,  in 
1584-85  ;  and  "  Idea  del  Tempio  della  Pittura,"  4to,  in  15^0  ; 
the  latter  is  an  illustration  of  parts  of  the  former.  An  edition 
of  the  "Idea"  was  published  in  Bologna  in  1785;  and  an  edition 
of  the  "Trattato"  in  Rome  in  1844,  3  vols.  8vo.  An  English 
translation  of  this  book  appeared  at  Oxford,  by  Joseph  Barnes, 
in  1598 — "A  Tracte  containing  the  Artes  of  Curious  Painting," 
Sua.  "Rime  Varie"  were  published  at  Milan  in  1687;  and  several 
minor  works  on  the  arts  were  published  during  his  own  lifetime. 
It  is  remarkable  that  some  Italian  writers  have  differed  as  to 
the  period  of  Lomazzo's  blindness,  though  he  himself  tells  us, 
both  in  the  "  Trattato,"  b.  vi.  c.  vi.,  and  in  his  dedication  to  the 
king  of  Spain  in  the  "Idea."  He  was  held  in  universal  esteem 
by  his  contemporaries,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  great 
observation  and  remarkable  memory. — R.  N.  W. 

LOMBARD,  Lambert,  a  Flemish  painter  of  great  distinc- 
tion in  his  day,  but  of  whom  wc  do  not  know  the  name,  though 
there  is  a  biography  of  him  extant  by  one  of  his  own  scholars. 
He  appears  to  have  been  bom  at  Liege,  of  humble  parents,  in 
1506,  and  to  have  studied  under  Mabuse  and  Arnold  Beer.  A 
very  early  marriage  seems  to  have  kept  him  in  straitened  circum- 
stances. He  travelled  in  France  and  Germany ;  and  through 
the  assistance  of  his  patron  the  bishop  of  Liege — Cardinal 
Erhard  de  la  Marck — he  was  enabled  to  visit  Italy,  which 
country  he  visited  in  the  suite  of  Cardinal  Pole.  Lambert 
studied  under  Titian  at  Venice  ;  and  at  Rome  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Vasari,  who  notices  Lamberto  Lombardo  as  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  Flemish  painters,  and  speaks  of  him 
also  as  a  great  letterato  and  an  excellent  architect.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  the  best  antiquary  of  his  time  and  district.  His 
works  consist  chiefly  of  drawings  with  the  pen  in  chiaroscuro  ; 
actual  pictures  by  him  are  scarce.  His  style  is  Italian,  and  his 
pictures  are  remarkable  for  their  precise  and  good  drawing,  and 
thin  colouring.  His  stay  in  Italy  was  not  long,  as  by  the  death 
of  his  patron,  the  Cardinal  de  la  Marck,  he  was  in  1538 
obliged  to  return  to  Liege,  where  he  died  in  1560,  aged  fifty-four. 
There  are  many  prints  after  his  designs :  some  signed  "  Lam. 
Lombardus"  were  etched  by  himself;  others  are  signed  "Lam. 
Suavius,"  supposed  to  be  one  of  his  scholars.  Frans  Floris 
and  Hubert  Golzius  were  likewise  scholars  of  Lambert,  whose 
example,  says  Van  Mander,  greatly  advanced  the  school  of  his 
native  place.  The  life  of  him,  by  Dominicus  Lamponius,  also 
his  scholar,  was  published  at  Bruges  five  years  after  his  death 
— Lamberti  Lombardi  apud  Eburones  Pictoris  celeberrimi  Vita, 
8vo,  1565.  He  is  reported  to  have  died  poor  in  the  hospital  of 
Mont  Cornillon.     He  was  three  times  married,  and  had  children 
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by  each  wife,  which  imposed  burdens  upon  him  that  the  art 
patronage  of  Liege  did  not  enable  him  to  support.  A  fair  example 
of  this  painter's  style,  a  "PietV  is  in  the  National  gallery. 
Lists  of  his  works  are  given  in  the  Annalen  of  Rathgeber,  1843, 
and  in  the  more  recent  work  of  Miehiels,  Histoire  de  la  Pein- 
tore,  &c,  Brussels,  1846.— R.  N.  W. 

LOMBARD,  Peter.     See  Petek  Lombard. 

LOMI3ARDI :  the  name  of  a  celebrated  family  of  ornamental 
sculptors  of  the  Venetian  state,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
among  the  most  distinguished  of  the  so-called  Cinquecento  mas- 
ters. Little  is  known  of  these  sculptors  and  architects. — Pietro 
LoMBABDO  the  first,  was  the  son  of  a  Lombard  stone-cutter  or 
mason  established  in  Venice,  of  the  name  of  Martino,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Tagliapetra  college  of  Venice.  Pietro  had  already 
established  a  reputation  as  early  as  1481;  he  was  the  architect 
of  Dante's  monument  in  the  church  of  San  Francesco  at  Ravenna, 
raised  to  the  poet  by  Bernardo  Bembo  in  1482.  He  afterwards, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  sons,  Tullio  and  Antonio,  constructed 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  dei  Miracoli  at  Venice,  conspicuous 
for  its  beautiful  cinquecento  decorative  sculpture.  In  1499  he 
constructed  the  torre  dell'  orologio,  or  clock  tower,  on  the  Piazza 
of  St.  Mark  ;  and  in  1506  he  rebuilt  the  German  exchange, 
Fondaco  dei  Tedeschi,  which  was  burnt  down  in  1504 — assisted 
by  his  two  sons  also  in  this  work.  We  have  no  further  accounts 
of  Pietro  after  1515,  when  he  procured  the  construction  of  a  new 
guild-house  for  the  collegio  dei  Scarpellini,  of  which  he  had  been 
fleeted  president  the  year  before. — Tullio  Lombardo,  Pietro's 
son,  appears  to  have  been  more  especially  an  ornamental  sculptor; 
he  executed  the  exterior  ornaments  of  the  Scuola  di  San  Marco, 
the  work  of  Martino  and  his  son  Moro  Lombardo.  About 
1530  he  was  engaged  at  Trevigi,  on  the  works  of  the  church  of 
the  Madonna  Grande.  At  Venice  he  built  the  church  of  the 
Salvatore,  assisted  by  his  brother  Giulio  and  his  son  Sante 
Lombardo.  This  last,  a  distinguished  architect,  aided  by  his 
father,  built  the  Palazzo  Trevisani  ;*i  Santa  Maria  Formosa,  and 
for  three  years,  1524-27,  superintended  the  building  of  the  cele- 
brated Scuola  di  San  Rocco,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in 
Venice,  at  an  annual  salary  of  fifty-four  ducats,  his  uncle  Tullio 
aiding  in  the  decorations.  Though  only  in  his  twenty-first  year 
when  he  received  this  appointment,  Sante  superseded  the  cele- 
brated architect  Bartolomeo  Buono ;  but  in  1527  Sante  was 
himself  superseded  by  Antonio  Scarpagnino,  who  completed  the 
building.  Sante  died  on  16th  May,  1560.  Besides  the  impor- 
tant works  mentioned,  the  Lombardi  executed  many  sepulchral 
monuments  in  the  Venetian  churches.  There  were,  indeed,  few 
works  of  the  period  in  which  they  were  not  concerned.  The 
following  most  important  buildings  are  attributed  to  them  by 
Venetian  historians — the  Procuratie  Vecchie ;  the  church  of  San 
Zaccharia;  the  Palazzo  Vendramin-Calergi ;  the  Pal.  dei  Cornari 
a,  Sant'  Angelo;  the  Pal.  Trevisani  :i  Ponte  di  Canonica;  and  the 
Pal.  Contariui  a  San  Samuele,  1504-46.— (Temanza,  Vite  dei 
piu  Celebri  Arckitetti  e  Sculiori  Vcneziani,  &c.)— R.  N.  W. 

LOMEIER  or  LOMEIR,  Johannes,  a  Dutch  philologist 
and  theologian,  bom  in  1636  at  Zutphen,  where  he  afterwards 
became  pastor  and  professor  of  belles-lettres.  He  wrote  a  useful 
work,  "De  Bibliothecis;"  "Epimenides,  sive  de  veterum  gen- 
tilium  lustrationibus;"  and  some  other  curious  books.  He  died 
in  1699.— B.  H.  C. 

LOMENIE  de  Biuenne,  Etienne  Charles  de,  a  French 
prelate  and  politician,  born  at  Paris  in  1727;  died  there  16th 
February,  1794.  From  childhood  he  seems  to  have  entertained 
schemes  of  ambition.  He  renounced  his  right  as  eldest  son 
thinking  the  church  a  better  field  than  the  army;  and  at  school 
he  is  said  to  have  designed  the  reconstruction  of  the  family 
chateau  on  a  grand  scale— a  feat  he  lived  to  accomplish.  In 
1  i  60  he  became  bishop  of  Condom,  and  in  1763  archbishop  of 
JouImum'.  Seven  years  later  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Irench  Academy.  As  a  churchman  he  had  rather  an  indifferent 
reputation,  but  was  highly  esteemed  as  an  administrator.  The 
canal  of  Bnenne,  which  joins  the  Garonne  and  the  canal  of 
Caraman,  was  one  of  his  works.  He  was  also  the  first  to  establish 
cemeteries  outside  of  the  towns.  He  established  schools,  endowed 
the  hospital  of  Toulouse,  introduced  the  manufacture  of  cotton, 
and  aided  Turgot  in  his  economical  plans.  He  pursued  politics, 
and  took  considerable  share  in  the  partial  reforms  that  preceded 
the  Revolution.  In  August,  1787,  after  the  dismissal  of  Calonne, 
he  became  principal  minister  of  the  crown,  and  made  his  brother 
minister  of  war.     He  engaged  in  a  stupendous  loan,  and  then 


commenced  a  strife  with  the  parliament.  Driven  to  shifts,  he 
attempted  to  pay  with  paper  money,  and  was  compelled  to  make 
way  for  Necker.  Some  time  previously  he  had  secured  for 
himself  the  archbishopric  of  Sens.  When  the  nation  broke  loose 
he  took  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Yonne,  and  renounced  the  dignity 
of  cardinal,  but  this  did  not  save  him  ;  he  was  arrested  at  Sens 
on  9th  November,  1793.  "Whether  from  ill-usage  or  poison,  he 
died  suddenly  in  February,  1794. — P.  E.  D. 

LOMI,  Aueelio,  was  born  at  Pisa  in  1566,  and  studied  under 
Bronzino  and  Cigoli.  He  adopted  the  showy  style  of  Cigoli,  and 
was  the  principal  painter  of  Pisa  of  his  time;  he  was  employed 
likewise  at  Florence,  at  Rome,  and  at  Genoa.  In  the  last-named 
city  are  still  several  important  altar-pieces  by  Lomi ;  at  Pisa  are 
some  frescoes  by  him.     He  died  at  Pisa  in  1622. —  R.  N.  W. 

LOMONOSSOFF,  Michael,  the  father  of  modern  Russian 
literature,  was  the  son  of  a  poor  fisherman  at  Kholmogory,  near 
Archangel.  He  was  born  in  1711,  and  passed  his  boyhood  in 
the  humble  labours  of  the  White  Sea  fisheries.  In  the  idle  hours 
of  the  long  winter  he  acquired,  by  the  help  of  the  village  priest, 
a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  in  Sclavonic  ;  and  often  in 
the  darkness  of  an  arctic  winter  read  his  scanty  store  of  books 
by  the  light  of  the  lamp  that  burns  continually  before  the  prin- 
cipal image  in  every  Russian  church.  The  harshness  of  a  step- 
mother, combined  with  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  impelled  him  to 
venture  on  the  long  journey  to  Moscow,  with  no  resources  but 
his  own  courage.  He  joined  a  caravan  of  dealers  in  frozen  fish, 
and  after  divers  adventures  reached  the  ancient  capital  of  Russia, 
and  by  good  fortune  was  enabled  to  gain  admittance  into  the 
school  called  Zaikonospasski.  Having  signalized  himself  there, 
he  was  sent  to  Kieff,  and  thence  in  1734  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg  to  complete  his  studies.  Petej 
the  Great's  reforming  policy  had  not  fostered  native  genius  in 
Russia,  and  the  remarkable  abilities  of  Lomonossoff  attracted  all 
the  more  attention  among  his  contemporaries.  Being  strongly 
disposed  to  scientific  pursuits,  means  were  furnished  for  his 
residence  in  Germany.  He  studied  at  Marburg  under  Christian 
Woiff,  and  at  Frieberg.  He  also  mastered  the  German  lan- 
guage. In  1739  he  sent  to  the  Empress  Anne  an  ode  on  the 
taking  of  Choczim,  in  which  he  was  the  first  to  show  the  power 
of  the  Russian  language  as  an  instrument  in  poetry.  His  ode 
on  the  victory  of  Poltava,  written  after  his  return  to  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1741,  is  a  still  more  striking  example  of  his  genius. 
In  order  to  complete  his  task  of  superseding  the  old  Sclavonic 
by  modern  Russian  as  the  literary  language  of  the  country, 
Lomonossoff  composed  the  first  Russian  grammar.  He  was 
appointed  to  various  important  posts  in  connection  with  the 
educational  establishments  of  Russia  ;  and  dying  on  the  4th  of 
April,  1765,  he  was  buried  in  the  convent  of  St.  Alexander 
Nevsky,  the  Russian  Pantheon.  A  handsome  monument  was 
erected  over  his  grave  by  Count  Voronzotf.  A  long  but  very 
imperfect  list  of  his  writings  is  given  in  Otto's  History  of  Russian 
literature,  translated  by  Cox. — R.  H. 

LONDONDERRY,  Charles  William  Stewart,  after- 
wards Vane,  third  marquis  of —  half-brother  of  the  second 
marquis — was  born  in  Dublin  in  May,  1778.  He  entered  the 
army  in  1793,  served  under  the  duke  of  York  in  Flanders,  and 
was  afterwards  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Donauwerth,  being 
carried  senseless  from  the  field.  He  returned  to  Ireland,  and 
subsequently  served  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  in  Holland, 
and  was  severely  wounded  in  the  head  at  the  outposts  near 
Schagenburg.  Colonel  in  1803,  he  commanded  a  brigade  of 
cavalry  under  Sir  John  Moore  in  the  Peninsula,  was  praised  as 
an  officer  by  his  chief,  who  sent  him  home  after  the  retreat  to 
Corunna  to  report  on  the  state  of  affairs,  with  the  character 
of  being  "  one  incapable  of  stating  anything  but  the  truth." 
Recovering  from  the  attack  of  ophthalmia  which  had  disabled 
him  for  the  time,  he  returned  to  the  Peninsula  as  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley's  adjutant-general,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the 
Douro  and  at  Talavera.  In  April,  1813,  he  was  appointed 
envoy-extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Berlin.  During  the  summer 
he  acted  as  military  commissioner  to  the  armies  of  the  allied 
sovereigns,  and  was  specially  charged  with  the  supervision  of 
Bernadotte,  who  was  suspected  of  wavering.  Since  the  meeting 
of  the  first  parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1801,  he  had 
represented  the  county  of  Londonderry  in  the  house  of  commons. 
In  June,  1814,  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Stewart, 
and  in  July  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  ambassador  at 
Vienna.    Holding  this  position  he  was  naturally  one  of  the  pleni- 
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pitentiaries  who  represented  England  at  the  congress  of  Vienna. 
in  April,  1819,  he  married  a  second  time.  Frances  Ann,  only 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Harry  Vane  Tempest,  and  assumed 
the  name  and  arms  of  Vane.  By  this  marriage  he  became  the 
owner  of  vast  possessions  in  the  county  of  Durham,  including 
some  of  the  most  important  coal  mines  of  the  district.  He 
exerted  himself  to  develop  the  mineral  and  other  resources  of  his 
estates;  and  Seaham  harbour,  completed  in  1828,  is  a  memorial 
of  his  enterprise  as  an  improver.  He  had  succeeded  to  the 
marquisate  in  1822  after  the  suicide  of  his  brother;  and  in  the 
house  of  lords,  as  out  of  it,  he  was  distinguished  by  the  fervour 
of  Ills  toryism.  During  Sir  Robert  Peel's  brief  administration 
of  183-1-35,  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Russia ;  but  Mr. 
Shell's  motion  on  the  subject  in  the  hcuse  of  commons,  led  him 
to  relinquish  the  post  before  he  entered  upon  its  duties.  He 
received  the  garter  during  Lord  Derby's  first  administration. 
Lord  Londonderry  had  been  intimate  with  the  emperor  of  the 
French  during  the  residence  of  the  latter  in  this  country,  and  it 
was  at  the  instance  of  his  lordship  chiefly  that  the  emperor  con- 
sented to  liberate  Abd-El-Kader.  He  died  in  London  on  the 
6th  of  March,  1854.  Besides  editing,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
Correspondence  of  his  brother  (prefixing  a  brief  memoir),  Lord 
Londonderry  had  a  pamphlet  controversy  with  Lord  Brougham 
on  the  character  and  career  of  the  second  marquis,  and  was  the 
author  of  a  contribution  to  our  military  history,  the  "  Story  of 
the  Peninsular  War,"  a  new  edition  of  which,  with  additions, 
appeared  in  1848  ;  of  "  Recollections  of  a  Tour  in  the  North  of 
Europe,"  1838;  and  of  a  "Steam  Voyage  to  Constantinople  in 
1840-41,  and  to  Spain  and  Portugal  in  1839,"  which  was 
published  in  1842.— F.  E. 

LONDONDERRY,  Robert  Stewart,  second  marquis  of, 
better  known  by  his  first  title  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  long  a  pro- 
minent tory  statesman,  was  born  at  his  father's  seat,  Mount 
Stewart,  in  the  county  of  Down,  on  the  18th  of  June,  17G9. 
Educated  at  the  grammar-school  of  Armagh,  and  at  St.  John's 
college,  Cambridge,  he  was  in  youth  noted  for  a  personal  intre- 
pidity which,  whatever  might  be  his  faults,  he  undoubtedly  trans- 
ferred into  the  arena  of  politics.  At  the  university  he  was  noted 
as  mild,  gentlemanly,  and  diligent.  In  1789  he  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  representation  of  the  county  of  Down,  and  entered 
the  Irish  parliament  as  a  supporter  of  parliamentary  reform.  He 
Voted  for  some  sessions  with  the  opposition,  but  when  Irish 
disaffection  assumed  a  menacing  aspect  he  became  a  supporter 
of  the  ministry,  and  was  rewarded  in  1797  (when  his  father 
being  created  Earl  of  Londonderry  he  himself  became  Viscount 
Castlereagh)  by  the  appointment  of  keeper  of  the  privy  seal  in 
Ireland.  Since  1794  he  had  sat  in  the  English  parliament  as 
member  for  Tregoney  (1794-9G),  and  for  Oxford  (1790-97), 
i  but  when  he  received  Irish  office  he  re-entered  the  parliament 
at  Dublin,  representing  the  county  of  Down  once  more.  After 
having  been  virtual  chief  secretary  for  Ireland  as  locum  tenens 
of  Mr.  Pelham,  and  having  acted  as  the  organ  of  the  govern- 
ment in  repressing  the  movement  of  the  United  Irishmen,  he 
was  formally  invested  with  the  office  in  1779.  He  played  a 
foremost  part  in  effecting  the  union  with  England,  and  in  1801 
entered  the  first  imperial  parliament  as  member  for  the  county 
of  Down.  In  1802  he  became  president  of  the  board  of  control, 
remaining  there  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Addington, 
afterwards  Lord  Sidmouth.  On  Pitt's  return  to  power  he  was 
appointed  secretary  of  state  for  war  and  the  colonies,  an  impor- 
tant and  conspicuous  position,  one  congenial  to  him  moreover  as 
a  steady  and  implacable  enemy  of  the  first  Napoleon.  After  the 
death  of  Mr.  Pitt  he  of  course  resigned,  returning  to  his  post 
of  secretary  of  state  on  the  formation  of  the  duke  of  Portland's 
ministry.  In  1809,  the  year  of  the  disastrous  Walcheren  expe- 
dition, occurred  his  duel  with  Canning,  then  foreign  secretary, 
occasioned  by  his  belief  that  Canning,  while  sitting  with  him  at 
the  council  board,  had  been  secretly  attempting  to  oust  him  from 
the  ministry.  Canning  was  wounded,  and  both  the  duellists 
resigned  their  offices,  but  before  the  end  of  the  year  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh had  succeeded  his  antagonist  as  secretary  for  foreign 
affairs.  He  retained  this  office  until  his  death.  After  the 
assassination  of  Mr.  Percival  in  1812,  he  was  regarded  as  minis- 
terial leader  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  to  the  end  of  his  career 
as  little  less  than  the  life  and  soul  of  the  British  government. 
High  tory  as  he  was,  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  where  he  repre- 
sented Great  Britain,  he  protested  strongly  against  the  slave 
trade,  and  in  favour  of  a  separate  government  for  Poland  ;  and  in 


spite  of  his  anti-Gallicanism,  his  object  at  Vienna  clearly  was  to 
strengthen  not  only  Austria  but  France  (the  France  of  the  restored 
Bourbons  of  course),  rather  than  to  encourage  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  Russia  and  Prussia.  After  the  peace  he  supported  the 
repressive  system  which  has  become  identified  with  his  own  name 
and  that  of  Lord  Sidmouth  ;  though  as  a  set-off  to  this  it  may 
be  added  that  he  was  always  a  supporter  of  the  catholic  claims. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  superintended  the  management 
of  the  home,  as  well  as  that  of  the  foreign  office.  In  1822  he 
was  wearied  out  by  his  official  exertions.  Just  when  he  was 
preparing  to  represent  England  at  the  congress  of  Verona  his 
mind  gave  way,  and  on  the  12th  of  August,  1822,  he  committed 
suicide  at  his  seat  of  North  Cray  place  in  Kent.  By  the  death 
of  his  father  in  the  April  of  the  preceding  year  he  had  become 
marquis  of  Londonderry.  Mr.  Charles  Rush,  American  minister 
in  London  from  1819  to  1825,  and  who  avers  of  him  that  "no 
statesman  ever  made  more  advances,  or  did  more  in  fact  towards 
placing  the  relations  of  England  and  America  on  an  amicable 
footing,"  in  his  description  (Residence  at  the  Court  of  London)  of 
Lord  Londonderry's  funeral,  says: — "Nor  did  I  ever  see  manly 
sorrow  more  depicted  on  any  countenance  than  that  of  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  as  he  took  a  last  look  of  the  coffin  when  lowered 
down  into  the  vault."  Lord  Londonderry  was  buried  at  West- 
minster abbey  between  Pitt  and  Fox.  In  stature  he  was  nearly 
six  feet;  his  manners  were  perfect,  his  features  were  command- 
ing; and  last  not  least,  his  private  character  was  irreproachable. 
His  intellect  was  not  a  large  one,  and  his  parliamentary  oratory, 
though  fluent,  was  disfigured  by  a  clumsiness  of  expression  and 
a  confusion  of  metaphor  which  have  become  proverbial.  His 
rigorous  anti-Napoleonism  and  anti-liberalism  were  to  a  certain 
extent  redeemed,  even  in  the  eyes  of  his  opponents,  by  consist- 
ency, intrepidity,  and  firmness  of  puqiose.  His  "  Memoirs  and 
Correspondence"  were  published  in  1848,  edited  by  his  brother, 
the  third  marquis. — F.  E. 

LONG,  Jacques  le.     See  Lb  Long. 

*  LONGFELLOW,  Henry  Wadsworth,  was  born  in  the 
month  of  February,  1807,  in  the  northernmost  of  the  United 
States,  the  State  of  Maine,  in  a  town  then  the  capital  of  that 
State,  Portland,  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  harbour  in  Casco  bay. 
The  bay,  with  its  multitude  of  islands,  almost  rivals  the  St. 
Lawrence  in  beauty;  and  there  are  lovely  scenes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  village,  for  it  was  not  much  more  than  a  village 
when  the  poet  was  bom  in  it.  "  The  shadows  of  Deering's 
woods"  are  celebrated  in  the  poem  on  "My  Lost  Youth;"  "  the 
beautiful  town  that  is  seated  by  the  sea,"  and  the  "sudden 
gleams  of  far  surrounding  seas  and  islands  that  were  the 
Ilesperides  of  his  boyish  dreams,"  and  the  black  wharves, 
and  the  bulwarks  by  the  shore,  and  the  fort  upon  the  hill,  are 
elements  of  the  poem  taken  from  reality.  The  "  beauty  and 
mystery  of  the  ships,  and  the  magic  of  the  sea,"  as  well  as 
the  inland  streams  and  groves,  exerted  a  disciplining  and  devel- 
oping power  upon  the  imagination  of  the  poet.  Twenty-five 
miles  from  his  native  village,  in  the  town  of  Brunswick  on  the 
falls  of  the  Androscoggin  river,  a  region  famous  for  romantic 
Indian  stories,  amidst  groves  of  primeval  pines,  was  the  college 
at  which  Longfellow  was  graduated.  He  entered  at  an  early 
age,  and  graduated  at  eighteen,  but  spent  a  year  or  two  pursuing 
classical  studies  at  the  college,  in  the  post  of  tutor.  He  was 
distinguished  as  the  poet  of  his  class,  and  some  of  his  earliest 
poems,  as  well  as  the  occasions  on  which  he  produced  them,  are 
remembered  with  deep  interest  by  his  classmates,  as  giving  no 
doubtful  intimations  of  what  might  be  anticipated  in  the  full 
development  of  his  genius.  During  his  college  life  he  wrote 
several  pieces  for  the  United  States  Literary  Gazette — an 
extremely  well  edited  magazine,  published  at  Boston — some  of 
which  possessed  in  great  perfection  the  characteristics  which 
have  rendered  him  so  universal  a  favourite.  They  have  been 
printed  in  the  latest  editions  of  his  works;  and  among  them  is 
the  "  Burial  of  the  Minnesink,"  the  "  Hymn  of  the  Moravian 
Nuns  of  Bethlehem  at  the  Consecration  of  Pulaski's  Banner," 
with  "Woods  in  Winter,"  and  the  "April  Day."  They  were 
remarkable  for  the  exquisite  early  taste  and  simplicity  of  lan- 
guage and  imagery  developed  in  them,  and  for  some  qualities  in 
which  they  have  hardly  been  surpassed  by  the  latest  and  most 
perfect  productions  of  his  genius.  After  the  term  of  his  residence 
at  Bowdoin  college,  a  short  season  was  spent  by  the  poet  in  the 
law  office  of  his  father,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  bar  in 
Portland,  and  a  senator,  the  Hon.  Stephen  Longfellow;  but  he 


was  speedily  appointed  to  a  professorship  of  modem  languages 
in  his  college,  and  travelled  several  years  in  Europe  to  prepare 
himself  more  perfectly  for  its  duties.  His  travels  included  Spain 
andGermany;  and  an  essay  on  the  "Moral  and  Devotional  Poetry 
of  Spain"  was  published  on  his  return,  in  which  he  inserted  his 
translation  of  Maurigne's  Spanish  poem  on  the  death  of  his 
father.  In  1833  these  productions  were  published  in  a  volume 
in  Boston,  along  with  translations  of  the  sonnets  of  Lopez  de 
and  other  poets.  The  sketches  of  his  foreign  travels 
published  in  the  work  called  "Outre  Mer"  were  also  the  fruit 
of  these  wanderings. 

In  1839  the  poet  transferred  his  residence  to  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  where  he  had  been  chosen  as  the 
successor  of  Professor  Ticknor  in  the  professorship  of  modern 
languages  and  literature.  A  second  visit  to  Europe,  and  a 
rable  residence  abroad,  followed  upon  this  appointment. 
That  he  might  return  more  eminently  fitted  for  it,  he  visited 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Holland,  and  Switzerland.  "Hyperion,"  a 
romance,  was  one  of  the  prose-poetical  fruits  of  this  period  of 
foreign  travel,  a  work  combining  truths  and  realities  of  personal 
experience  and  history  with  much  imaginative  and  romantic 
illustration.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1839  that  any  of  Long- 
fellow's poetical  productions  were  given  to  the  public  in  a  volume 
— "The  Voices  of  the  Night" — published  at  Cambridge,  and 
containing  his  early  poems,  some  translations  from  the  Spanish, 
and  some  of  the  very  finest  of  all  the  productions  of  his  genius, 
such  as  "The  Psalm  of  Life,"  and  especially  the  "Excelsior." 
This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  poems  in  the  English 
language.  In  1812  Longfellow  published  a  little  volume  of 
ballads  and  other  T>oems,  and  a  few  pieces  on  slavery.  The 
"Spanish  Student"  was  published  in  1843;  the  "Belfry  of 
Bruges,"  in  181(5;  "Evangeline,"  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
his  poems,  in  1847.  The  "Belfry  of  Bruges"  contained  those 
very  beautiful  pieces  entitled  "Sea-weed"  and  the  "Rain  in 
Summer."  In  1850  appeared  "The  Seaside  and  the  Fireside," 
containing  that  beautiful  poem  "  Resignation, "  and  that  on 
"  The  Building  of  the  Ship,"  closing  with  an  apostrophe  of 
admiration  to  the  American  Union,  and  of  confidence  in  its  pcr- 
petuity,  singularly  and  sadly  unfulfilled  and  disappointed.  The 
poems  on  slavery  in  1842  had  contained  a  prediction  of  probable 
ruin,  in  consequence  of  that  crime,  published  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Warning,"  closing  with  the  following  stanza: — 

"There  is  a  poor  blind  Samson  in  this  land, 

Mmv  of  li is  strength,  and  bound  in  bonds  of  steel, 
Who  may,  in  some  grim  revel,  raise  his  hand, 
And  shake  the  pillars  of  this  commonweal — 
■Till  the  vast  temple  of  our  liberties 
A  shapeless  mass  of  wreck  and  rubbish  lies." 

In  1851  Longfellow  published  the  very  beautiful  poem,  illus- 
trating so  richly,  quaintly,  and  with  so  much  tender  feeling,  the 
middle  ages  in  Europe,  entitled  "The  Golden  Legend."  The 
play  has  much  of  the  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  sentiment  and 
character  exhibited  in  "  Evangeline,"  and  the  highest  lessons  and 
impulses  of  the  legends  of  the  early  and  later  monastic  ages 
are  drawn  out  in  the  characters  and  incidents.  The  manners 
of  the  olden  times  are  exquisitely  sketched;  saints,  scholars, 
angers,  students,  doctors,  princes,  peasants,  monks,  priests,  devils, 
revellers;  the  cathedral,  street,  and  town  and  country  life;  the 
plays  of  sacred  festivals  and  miracles;  all  the  striking  elements 
and  features  of  the  ages  of  superstition  passing  into  faith — are 
revealed  and  relieved  in  exquisitely  beautiful  language,  verse,  and 
imagery.  Deep  and  earnest  lessons  of  piety  and  moral  wisdom 
are  set  like  fountains  welling  in  a  quiet  meadow,  sprinkled  with 
violets  and  daisies.  In  1855  Longfellow's  genius  revealed  itself 
in  an  entirely  new  and  original  production,  entitled  "The  Song 
of  Hiawatha,"  founded  on  the  scenery,  traditions,  characteristics, 
manners,  and  life  of  the  aboriginal  Indian  tribes  of  America, 
viewed  indeed  in  their  most  poetical  light,  but  yet  illustrated 
with  exceeding  beauty  of  truth  as  well  as  fiction.  The  ruder, 
coarser,  savage  traits  of  character  and  life  are  not  drawn,  or  are 
transfigured  with  the  beauty  of  poetic  language  and  idea!  senti- 
ment; and  the  poem  is  a  singularly  beautiful  combination  of 
Indian  idylls,  aboriginal  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments,  a  Greek 
II  .meric  Odyssey  of  Indian  story,  with  a  human  being  of  super- 
nal ural  endowments,  but  a  human  heart  and  feelings,  and  a 
social  loving  life;  and  the  growth  of  an  Indian  love,  and  the 
course  of  an  Indian  wooing  and  wedding,  and  years  of  happy 
domestic  enjoyments,  witli   tragedies  of  life   and   death   inter- 


mingled— all  exquisitely  blended  in  an  atmosphere  of  imagina- 
tion and  of  feeling,  so  pure,  so  elevated,  so  lovely,  with  lights  so 
strangely  rich  and  glowing,  that  it  is  as  if  an  Aurora  Borealis  of 
shining  incidents  and  creatures  were  passing  before  the  vision. 
The  genius  that  indited  the  rhyme  of  the  "Ancient  Mariner," 
and  the  poem  of  "  Christabel,"  might  have  been  employed  upon 
these  pages:  but,  with  wonderful  art  and  beauty,  the  natural 
and  supernatural  are  so  mingled  together,  in  such  childlike  sim- 
plicity of  narrative  and  with  such  sweet  beguiling  melody,  that 
the  reader  is  carried  along  as  in  a  delightful  dream  of  wonder, 
quite  willing  to  believe  the  story  true. 

In  the  hands  of  an  inferior  poetical  artist,  the  measure  of  this 
poem  must  have  been  monotonous  without  rhyme;  but  the  style 
is  so  artless,  the  rhythm  so  true  and  perfect,  the  language  so 
pure  and  chaste,  the  imaginative  quality  so  constant,  the  images 
of  natural  and  rural  scenery  so  lovely  and  attractive,  and  the 
changes  of  the  poem  in  landscape,  event,  and  character  so 
original,  varied,  and  novel,  that  the  absence  of  the  music  and 
melody  of  rhyme  only  gives  scope  to  other  elements  of  beauty, 
while  music  and  melody  are  in  every  line.  The  genius  of  the 
poet  Collins  in  the  Ode  to  Evening  could  hardly  have  thrown 
into  language  more  beautiful  pictures,  or  with  sweeter  melody, 
or  in  a  higher  style  of  pure  poetical  imagination.  Gentleness 
and  tenderness  of  feeling,  an  uninterrupted  sympathy  with  all 
the  cheerfulness  and  joy  of  nature,  a  familiar  interpretation  of 
its  meaning,  a  quiet  ease,  truthfulness,  and  accuracy  in  descrip- 
tion, minuteness  of  detail  along  with  the  perpetual  light  of 
imagination,  characterize  the  whole  poem — a  poem  of  legends 
and  traditions,  wild  and  wayward,  with  the  odours  of  the  forest 
upon  them,  and  the  dew  of  meadows,  and  the  smoke  of  wigwams 
ascending,  and  the  human  heart  interpreted.  Hiawatha's  child- 
hood, Hiawatha's  fasting,  Hiawatha's  friends,  Hiawatha's  sailing, 
Hiawatha's  wooing,  the  Son  of  the  Evening  Star,  the  Ghosts,  the 
Famine,  are  exquisitely  wrought  portions  of  a  work  which  cer- 
tainly has  no  rival  in  the  volumes  of  modem  poetry;  there  being 
no  other  attempted  poem  of  the  kind  in  existence. 

In  1858  Longfellow  published  "The  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish,"  a  poem  in  hexameters,  full  of  character  and  beautiful 
description,  accompanied  with  a  number  of  shorter  poems,  enti- 
tled "Birds  of  Passage."  Of  these,  the  "Prometheus;"  "The 
Ladder  of  St.  Augustine;"  "The  Two  Angels;"  "Daylight  and 
Moonlight;"  and  "The  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports;"  are  per- 
haps the  most  strikingly  beautiful,  and  the  best  examples  of  the 
characteristic  qualities  of  Longfellow's  productions. 

The  poet  resides  in  Cambridge,  in  a  fine  old  country  house, 
surrounded  by  a  beautiful  cultivated  landscape — the  house  once 
celebrated  as  Washington's  head-quarters  in  the  revolutionary 
war.  His  writings  are  probably  more  widely  known  in  Great 
Britain  than  those  of  any  other  American  poet. — G.  B.  C. 

LONGINUS,  Dionysius  Cass;ls,  a  Platonic  philosopher 
and  celebrated  rhetorician.  He  belonged  to  the  third  century 
of  the  christian  era;  but  the  year,  and  place  of  his  birth  arc 
unknown.  He  was  born  about  213,  and  was  killed  in  273. 
Some  call  him  a  Syrian,  a  native  of  Emesa.  Others  say  that 
he  was  bom  at  Palmyra.  It  is  more  probable  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Athens,  where  his  uncle  Fronto,  who  superintended 
the  education  of  his  nephew  and  left  him  his  heir,  taught 
rhetoric.  It  would  seem  that  he  visited  many  countries,  and 
became  acquainted  with  the  most  distinguished  philosophers  of 
the  age.  At  Alexandria  he  studied  under  Ammonius  Saccas, 
and  Origen.  Having  returned  to  Athens,  he  taught  numerous 
pupils,  lecturing  there  not  only  on  rhetoric  and  grammar,  but 
philosophy  and  criticism.  As  a  true  Platonist  he  studied  the 
works  of  Plato  himself,  and  wrote  commentaries  on  some  of  his 
dialogues.  Free  from  allegorical  fancies,  he  became  eminent  for 
critical  skill.  His  judgment  was  clear  and  good.  After  residing 
for  a  long  time  at  Athens,  he  went  to  the  East,  where  he  got 
acquainted  with  Zenobia  of  Palmyra,  and  became  preceptor 
of  her  children.  When  this  high-spirited  woman  assumed  the 
sole  government  of  her  dominions  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, she  seems  to  have  been  greatly  influenced  by  Longinus' 
advice.  Acting  upon  it,  she  attempted  to  throw  off  the  Roman 
yoke,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  Aurelian  with  that  view. 
After  Palmyra  was  taken  and  destroyed,  Longinus  was  beheaded 
at  the  command  of  Aurelian.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning 
and  sound  judgment.  He  had  the  true  spirit  of  a  philosopher, 
an  ardent  love  of  liberty,  and  great  candour.  His  intellectual 
culture  was  chiefly  moulded  and  formed  by  the  works  of  Plato 


and  Demosthenes.  Though  a  pagan,  he  was  tolerant  towards 
Christianity.  He  composed  a  great  number  of  works;  but  unfor- 
tunately nearly  all  have  perished.  The  chief  production  which 
has  survived,  is  a  considerable  part  of  the  treatise  IlegJ  i-^cm 
(On  the  Sublime),  addressed  to  Posthumius  Terentianus.  There 
are  many  gaps  in  the  MSS.  or  rather  MS.  at  Paris,  of  which  the 
rest  are  copies.  The  great  excellence  of  this  work  is  universally 
lized.  It  shows  Longinus  in  a  most  favourable  light  as 
a  critic  of  a  very  high  order.  His  remarks  on  oratory,  poetry, 
and  good  taste  are  finely  conceived  and  admirably  expressed. 
The  best  editions  are  those  of  Weiske,  Leipsic,  1809,  8vo ;  and 
Paris,  1837,  lGmo.  It  has  been  translated  into  German 
bySchlosser;  French  byBoileau;  and  English  by  Smith. — S.  D. 
"  LOXGLAND  or  LANGLAND,  John,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
was  born  in  1473  at  Henley  in  Oxfordshire,  and  educated  at 
Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  principal  in 
15U5.  Consecrated  a  priest  in  1500,  he  received  various  eccle- 
siastical preferments.  In  1514  he  was  made  dean  of  Salisbury  ; 
in  1519  canon  of  Windsor;  and  his  sermons  being  much  liked  by 
Henry  VIII.,  the  king  appointed  him  his  confessor  and  bishop 
of  Lincoln  in  1520.  He  is  said  as  royal  confessor  to  have 
been  "the  first  man  of  account"  who  recommended  to  Henry 
a  divorce  from  Catherine,  and  to  have  been  instigated  in  the 
recommendation  by  Wolsey.  He  certainly  was  active  in  pro- 
curing the  divorce,  and  was  employed  by  the  king  to  obtain 
the  assent  of  Oxford  to  the  principle  involved  in  that  measure. 
In  his  diocese  he  was  a  cruel  persecutor  of  so-called  heresy,  and 
he  is  represented  by  Burnet  as  one  of  the  court  party  opposed 
to  the  Reformation.  His  persecutions  are  recorded  in  Fox,  who 
probably  on  account  of  his  supposed  tendencies  the  other  way, 
has  printed  a  portion  of  his  Good-Friday  sermon  (1538)  against 
the  papal  supremacy.  He  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford  in  1532,  and  there  is  a  sketch  of  him  with  a 
list  of  his  sermons  in  Wood's  Athena;  Oxonienses.  He  died  on 
the  7th  of  May,  1547,  at  Wooburn  in  Bedfordshire. — F.  E. 

LOXGLAND E  or  LANGLANDE,  Robert,  is  the  person 
to  whom  is  generally  assigned  the  authorship  of  that  early 
specimen  of  English  poetry,  the  "  Visions  of  Piers  Plowman." 
According  to  a  tradition  of  the  sixteenth  century,  he  was  born 
at  Cleobury  Mortimer  in  Shropshire,  and  after  receiving  his 
education  at  Oxford,  became  a  monk  of  Malvern.  From  his- 
torical and  other  allusions  contained  in  the  "Visions  of  Piers 
Plowman,"  Mr.  Thomas  Wright  assigns  the  date  of  its  compo- 
sition to  the  later  section  of  the  year  13C2.  The  poem  depicts 
in  alliterative  rhymeless  metre  a  series  of  "  visions,"  seen  by 
the  author  after  falling  asleep  on  the  Malvern  hills.  They  are 
chiefly  allegorical,  and  describe  the  vices  of  the  age,  political, 
social,  and  especially  ecclesiastical.  Viewed  both  under  its 
poetical  and  its  satirical  aspects,  this  work  is  one  of  great  vigour 
and  frequent  merit.  For  more  important  reasons  than  its  alle- 
gorical form,  it  has  been  compared  to  the  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
It  is  one  of  the  earliest  literary  protests  against  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  English  Church,  although  not  the  composition  of  a 
Wyckliflite,  as  was  undoubtedly  the  writer  of  the  later  "  Creed 
of  Piers  Plowman,"  which  generally  accompanies  the  "  Visions." 
In  its  rhymeless  alliteration  it  is  also  a  curious  echo  of  the 
species  of  versification  in  vogue  among  our  Anglo-Saxon  ances- 
tors. The  language  is  very  Saxon,  without  the  classical  and 
continental  admixtures  rife  even  in  Chaucer  and  Gower.  It 
had  long  been  popular,  and  contributed  effectively  to  the  Eng- 
lish Reformation,  when  it  was  first  printed  in  1550  by  Robert 
Crowley.  Three  impressions  were  called  for  in  one  year.  Of 
modern  editions  the  first  was  that  of  Dr.  Whitaker,  4to,  London, 
1813,  who  followed  a  set  of  manuscripts  of  the  poem  in  which 
many  passages  are  softened,  and  the  language  is  full  of  northern 
peculiarities.  One  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  other  class,  adopted 
by  the  earliest  printers  of  the  poem,  was  followed  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright  in  his  excellent  Vision  and  Creed  of  Piers  Plowman, 
edited  from  a  contemporary  manuscript,  with  historical  introduc- 
tions, notes,  and  a  glossary,  London,  1842,  of  which  a  second 
and  revised  edition  appeared  in  185G. — F.  E. 

LOPE  de  Vega.  See  Vega. 

LOPEZ,  Joachim  Maria,  a  Spanish  statesman,  born  1802. 
He  embraced  the  constitutional  cause  when  a  young  advocate  so 
warmly,  that  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Spain  in  1823.  After 
the  death  of  Ferdinand  VII.  in  1835,  he  was  deputy  for  Alicante, 
and  after  the  insurrection  of  La  Granga,  September,  183G,  he 
became  minister  of  the  interior  in  the  Calatrava  ministry,  but 


resigned  in  March,  1837.  He  was  deputy  for  Madrid  in  1S3G 
and  1842.  Having  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  overthrow  of 
Espartero,  he  became  prime  minister  in  July,  1843,  but  was 
speedily  obliged  to  give  way  to  Ologaza,  and  shortly  afterwards 
retired  to  private  life. — F.  M.  W. 

LOEENZETTI,  Pietro  and  Ambkogio,  two  celebrated 
old  Sienese  painters,  brothers,  who  were  born  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  They  are  also  sometimes  called  Di 
Lorenzo.  Pietro's  name  occurs  in  Sienese  records  as  early  as 
1305,  Ambrogio's  not  before  1323.  They  were  the  scholars 
and  imitators  of  Duccio  di  Buoninsegna,  but  necessarily  some- 
what improved  upon  the  hard  Byzantine  manner  of  that  painter. 
Pietro's  figures  are  greatly  praised  by  Vasari,  as  grand  and 
expressive,  and  rich  and  graceful  in  costume  and  ornament ;  but 
Vasari  refers  more  particularly  to  his  later  works  executed  in  the 
cathedral  of  Arezzo,  now  destroyed,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
the  best  frescoes,  up  to  their  time,  painted  in  Italy.  The  wall- 
painting  of  the  "Fathers  in  the  Desert,"  in  the  Campo  Santo  at 
Pisa,  is  utterly  without  taste  as  a  composition,  and  the  groups, 
though  very  varied  in  their  details,  are  as  far  from  being  graceful 
as  they  well  can  be;  yet,  compared  with  the  other  works  of  their 
age,  they  must  be  admitted  to  display  great  ability.  In  t he 
Uffizi  gallery  at  Florence  is  a  picture  of  the  Madonna  and  Child 
with  Angels,  by  Pietro,  signed  "Petrus  Laurentii  de  Senis  me 
pinxit,  Anno  Domini  mcccxl."  He  is  supposed  to  have  died 
about  1350. —  Ambrogio  is  highly  praised  by  Lorenzo  Ghiberti; 
he  executed  some  remarkable  allegorical  works,  in  the  taste  of 
that  day,  of  Justice,  Concord,  and  Peace,  in  the  Sala  de'  Nove, 
in  the  public  palace  of  Siena.  They  are  moral,  civil,  and  political, 
embodying  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle ;  the  whole  to  inculcate 
good  government,  showing  the  consequences  of  good  and  of  bad 
government.  They  were  executed  in  1337-40,  and  are  inscribed 
"Ambrosius  Laurentii,  hie  pinxit  utrinque."  In  the  academy  at 
Florence  is  a  "  Presentation  in  the  Temple,"  by  Ambrogio,  dated 
1342.    The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown. — R.  X.  W. 

LORENZO  de  Medici.     See  Medici. 

LORME,  Piiilibert  de.     See  Delorjie. 

LORRAINE.     See  Guise. 

LORRAINE,  Claude.     See  Gelee,  Claude. 

LOTHAIRE  L,  Emperor  of  the  West,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Louis  le  Debonnaire,  and  was  born  about  795.  In  817  he  was 
associated  by  his  father  in  the  imperial  dignity,  at  the  same 
time  being  acknowledged  king  of  France,  and  in  820  he  took 
the  title  of  king  of  the  Lombards.  Louis  wishing  to  provide 
for  his  son  Charles  (le  Chauve),  who  was  born  after  the  parti- 
tion which  he  made  of  his  estates,  sought  to  alter  the  deed  by 
which  his  other  sons  held  their  respective  territories.  Lothaire 
immediately  leagued  with  his  brothers  Louis  (le  Germanique) 
and  Pepin  against  his  father,  and  succeeded  in  dethroning  him  in 
830.  Restored  to  the  throne,  Louis  three  years  afterwards  was 
again  driven  from  it  by  the  same  unfilial  allies;  but  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  two  younger  brothers  with  their  father  put  an 
end  to  the  war,  obliging  Lothaire  to  cast  himself  upon  the  com- 
passion of  the  emperor.  On  the  death  of  Louis  in  840,  Lothaire 
succeeded  to  the  imperial  dignity,  and  was  no  sooner  seated  on 
the  throne  than  he  began  to  make  preparations  for  annexing 
the  estates  of  his  brothers,  Charles  le  Chauve  and  Louis  le  Ger- 
manique. These  two  princes,  however,  combined  their  forces 
against  him,  and  obtained  a  victory  over  him  at  the  bloody  battle 
of  Fontenay  in  841.  A  treaty  was  concluded  between  the 
belligerent  brothers  in  843,  in  terms  of  which  Louis  retained, 
with  the  title  of  emperor,  Italy,  Burgundy,  and  the  eastern 
provinces  of  France,  his  capital  being  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  Louis 
had  Germany  and  the  vast  territories  beyond  the  Rhine ;  and 
Charles  secured  Neustria  and  Aquitaine.  Wearied  witli  the 
cares  of  empire,  and  sens'ble  of  his  approaching  end,  Lothaire 
a  short  time  before  his  death  abdicated  the  crown,  and  ret  in  d 
into  the  monastery  of  Prum  in  Ardennes,  where  he  expired  on 
the  28th  of  September,  855,  at  the  age  of  sixty.  He  left  three 
sons,  Louis,  Lothaire,  and  Charles,  of  whom  the  first  inherited 
Italy  with  the  title  of  emperor,  the  second  the  kingdom  of 
Lorraine,  and  the  third  Provence.  The  latter  part  of  the  life  of 
Lothaire,  as  if  in  retribution  for  the  treatment  to  which,  con- 
jointly with  his  brothers,  he  had  subjected  his  father,  was  dis- 
tracted bv  civil  wars  arising  out  of  the  dissensions  of  his  family. 

LOTHAIRE  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  born  in  1075  ;  died 
3rd  December,  1137.  He  was  the  son  of  Gebhard  of  Supling- 
burg,  and  in  1100  married  Richcnza.  heiress  of  Brunswick.    On 


,n  of  Henry  V.  of  Germany  be  was  named  Duke  of 
Saxony,  and  fur  several  years  fought  the  pagan  Sclavonics  who 
inhabited  his  territories.  On  submission,  however,  he  treated 
them  with  leniency.  In  1111,  the  Emperor  Henry  having  granted 
a  title  to  a  person  called  Frederick  the  Englishman,  Lothaire, 
under  pretext  that  this  person  was  a  serf,  caused  him  to  be 
id.  For  this  transaction  he  was  placed  under  the  ban  of 
the  empire.  This  led  to  a  war  between  the  Saxon  princes  and 
the  emperor,  which,  after  several  years'  duration,  ended  in  the 
defeat  of  the  former;  and  Lothaire  was  compelled  to  appear  bare- 
before  Henry  to  crave  pardon.  The  following  year,  how- 
1  115),  a  more  general  insurrection  took  place,  and  Henry 
v.  as  defeated.  Lothaire  and  the  other  princes  joined  the  church 
in  overturning  the  absolute  power  of  the  emperor,  and  a  cruel 
war  was  the  result.  A  large  portion  of  Germany  was  ravaged, 
and  peace  was  only  restored  after  years  of  suffering.  In  1123 
Lothaire  undertook  a  new  war  on  his  own  account.  The  emperor 
was  unable  to  subdue  him,  and  died  shortly  after.  In  1125  a 
diet  was  held  at  Mayence  to  elect  a  new  emperor,  and  Lothaire 
obtained  the  suffrages  of  the  electors.  He  was  crowned  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  soon  after  married  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria, 
and  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Hohenstauffens.  In  1130  be 
assembled  the  prelates  of  the  empire  at  Wurtzburg.  The  pre- 
lates acknowledged  as  legitimate  pope,  Innocent  II. ,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  France.  The  following  year  the  pope  and  the 
emperor  met  at  Liege,  and  Lothaire  promised  to  invade  Italy. 
On  the  30th  April,  1133,  he  led  Innocent  to  Rome,  and  pro- 
cured his  admission  to  the  Lateran.  In  June  he  set  out  for 
Germany,  and  on  his  arrival  he  obtained  from  the  princes  and 
prelates  an  edict  of  peace  for  ten  years.  All  the  subjects  of  the 
empire  were  required  to  take  the  oath  of  peace.  He  again  went 
to  Italy,  was  everywhere  successful,  made  himself  master  of 
Tuscany  and  Naples,  and  restored  Innocent  to  the  pontifical 
throne — from  which  he  bad  been  temporarily  ejected — at  the 
same  time  letting  loose  on  the  antipope  the  eloquence  of  St.  Ber- 
nard. On  his  way  back  to  Germany  Lothaire  died  at  a  little 
village  in  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  deeply  regretted  by  the  whole 
population  of  the  empire. — P.  E.  D. 

LOTHAIRE,  King  of  France,  was  born  in  041,  and  died  2nd 
March,  086.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  Louis  IV.,  he  was  thirteen 
years  of  age,  and  was  soon  after  crowned  at  Rheims  in  presence 
of  the  great  feudatories  of  the  kingdom.  In  youth  he  engaged 
in  many  petty  wars ;  but  when  he  became  a  man  he  enlarged 
his  designs,  and  resolved  to  re-establish  the  kingdom  as  it  had 
been  in  old  times.  His  first  attempt  was  on  Normandy ;  but 
the  Normans  were  too  fierce  for  the  political  experiment,  and 
compelled  him  to  turn  elsewhere.  On  the  Flemish  side  he  was 
more  successful,  and  took  the  towns  of  Arras,  Douai,  and  the 
surrounding  territory.  In  973  the  Germanic  influence  ceased  in 
Caul  at  the  death  of  Otho.  In  978  Lothaire  entered  Lorraine 
at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  and  advanced  as  far  as 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  he  pillaged  the  imperial  palace  of  Otho 
II.  and  carried  off  the  insignia.  Otho,  burning  with  revenge, 
entered  France  with  an  immense  army,  and  sacked  everything 
save  the  churches,  up  to  the  gates  of  Paris.  He  was  there 
ked,  compelled  to  retreat,  pursued,  and  severely  handled  at 
the  passage  of  the  river  Aisne.  On  the  death  of  Otho  II. 
Lothaire  made  another  attempt  to  annex  Lorraine  to  France ; 
but  his  plans  were  rendered  abortive  by  the  policy  of  Hugues 
who  appi  ars  at  this  period  to  have  been  acquiring  power  ; 
and,  in  the  words  of  a  chronicler,  to  have  been  "more  king 
than  the  king  himself."  Lothaire  died  not  without  suspicion  of 
having  been  poisoned  by  Hugues. — P.  E.  D. 

LOTTO,  Lorenzo,  a  distinguished  old  Venetian  painter,  born 
about  1480.  He  studied  under  Giovanni  Bellini,  and  seems  to 
have  established  himself  chiefly  at  Bergamo.  He  painted  much 
in  the  Bellini  taste  at  first,  but  was  also  influenced  by  the  large 
manner  of  Giorgione,  and  the  powerful  contrasts  of  light  and 
shade  of  the  school  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  some  assume  him  to 
have  been  the  Lorenzo  who  was  a  scholar  of  Leonardo.  He  died 
at  Loretto  about  1558.  Many  towns  of  Italy  possess  works 
by  Lotto,  in  fresco  as  well  as  oil.  In  the  gallery  of  Berlin  is 
his  own  portrait,  signed  "L.  Lotus,  Pictor."— (Vasari ;  Tassi 
VUe  de  Pittori,  &c.)— R.  N.  W. 

LOUDON,  Gideom  Ernst.     See  Lai-don. 

LOUDON,  John  Claudius,  a  Scotch  botanist  and  horti- 
culturist, was  born  at  Cambuslang  in  the  comity  of  Lanark  on 
the  8th  of  April,  1783,  and  died  from  disease  of  the  lungs  at 


Bayswater  on  the  14th  December,  1843.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  a  Midlothian  farmer ;  and  his  mother  being  left  a  widow 
with  a  large  family,  he  was  early  called  upon  to  exert  himself 
in  their  behalf.  He  was  educated  as  a  landscape-gardener,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty  he  went  to  England  to  prosecute  his  pro- 
fession. He  took  a  farm  in  Oxfordshire  in  1809,  and  he  travelled 
during  different  years  between  1813  and  1828  on  the  continent, 
visiting  Sweden,  Russian  Poland,  Austria,  Italy,  France,  and 
Germany.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  be  took  up  his 
residence  at  Bayswater,  near  London.  He  suffered  much  from 
rheumatism  and  stiffness  of  his  joints.  His  right  arm  was  broken 
and  did  not  unite  well,  and  was  finally  amputated,  while  his  left 
was  much  contracted.  Thus  he  suffered  from  repeated  attacks 
of  illness,  and  in  spite  of  all  this  he  carried  on  much  laborious 
literary  work.  In  a  period  of  forty  years  he  continued  to 
publish  both  on  botany,  horticulture,  rural  architecture,  arbori- 
culture, and  agriculture.  Among  his  principal  works  are  the 
following — "Encyclopaedia  of  Plants,  of  Gardening,  of  Agricul- 
ture, of  Cottages,  Farm  and  Villa  Architecture,  of  Trees  and 
Shrubs;"  Gardener's  Magazine  commenced  in  182G  and  con- 
tinued till  his  death  ;  Magazine  of  Natural  History  commenced 
in  1828,  and  finally  incorporated  with  Taylor's  Annals;  "Illus- 
trations of  Landscape  Gardening;"  "  Iiortus  Britannicus ;" 
"Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britannicum;"  "  Hortus  Lignosus 
Londinensis ;"  Architectural  Magazine;  "Suburban  Gardener," 
and  numerous  papers  on  laying  out  farms,  plantations,  gardens, 
hothouses,  cemeteries,  &c.  His  works  are  of  wonderful  extent 
and  magnitude,  and  required  immense  labour  in  their  produc- 
tion.   He  left  a  widow  (noticed  below)  and  a  daughter. — J.  H.  B. 

*  Loudon,  Jane,  nee  Webb,  daughter  of  a  gentleman  resi- 
dent in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham,  made  in  1S37  hex 
debut  in  literature  by  the  publication,  anonymously,  of  the 
"Mummy,  a  tale  of  the  twenty-second  century,"  foreshadowing 
many  of  the  actual  results  of  the  application  of  science  to  prac- 
tical life.  This  work  led  to  her  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Loudon, 
whom  she  married  in  1831.  She  lent  her  husband  active  and 
valuable  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  his  well-known  works, 
some  of  which  she  has  re-edited  since  his  death.  To  the  "Self- 
instruction  for  young  gardeners,"  1845,  she  prefixed  an  interest- 
ing memoir  of  him.  Mrs.  Loudon's  original  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  horticulture,  botany,  and  natural  history  generally, 
have  been  numerous  and  varied.  Among  them  may  be  men- 
tioned her  "Amateur  Gardener's  Calendar,"  1847;  "Botany  for 
Ladies,"  1852;  "British  Wild  Flowers,"  1856;  and  her  very 
successful  "Ladies'  Companion  to  the  Flower  Garden,"  1841, 
which  has  gone  through  numerous  editions.  Her  own  and  her 
husband's  literary  merits  have  procured  her  a  pension  of  <£100 
on  the  civil  list  — F.  E. 

LOUGHBOROUGH.     See  Wedderbukn. 

LOUIS  or  LEWIS  (in  German,  Ludwig):  the  sovereigns 
so-called  are  here  grouped  under  the  names,  alphabetically 
arranged,  of  their  respective  countries — viz.,  France.  Germany, 
Hungary,  and  Italy  and  Sicily : — 

FRANCE. 

Louis  I.,  surnamed  i.e  Deconnaire,  and  also  le  Pikux, 
king  of  France  and  emperor  of  the  West,  was  the  son  of  Charle- 
magne and  Hildegarde,  and  was  bom  in  778  at  Ingelbeim. 
Soon  after  he  was  nominated  King  of  Aquitaine;  and  in  781 
Pope  Adrian  I.  anointed  and  crowned  him  at  Rome.  In  813 
his  father  presented  him  as  Ms  successor  in  the  empire  to  the 
leading  clergy  and  laity  assembled  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The 
following  year  Charlemagne  died,  and  Louis  assumed  his  title ; 
but  with  poor  success.  His  zeal  in  church  matters  was  equalled 
only  by  his  incompetency  in  secular  affairs.  The  result  was 
that  he  satisfied  no  party.  He  had  married  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  his  three  sons,  Lothaire,  Louis,  and  Pepin,  had  each  to  be 
provided  with  a  kingdom.  A  second  marriage,  followed  by  the 
birth  of  another  son,  added  to  his  causes  of  anxiety.  Lothaire 
was  associated  with  him  in  the  empire  in  817,  and  he  confirmed 
the  popes  in  the  donations  which  had  been  made  to  them.  He 
defeated  his  nephew  Bernard  who  rose  against  him,  and  having 
made  him  prisoner,  put  out  his  eyes.  He  permitted  churchmen 
to  have  the  upper  hand  in  most  affairs,  and  yet  Pope  Gregory 
joined  his  sons  in  a  conspiracy  against  him.  He  was  compelled 
to  abdicate,  and  shut  up  in  a  monastery,  but  restored ;  and  after 
a  troublous  and  inglorious  life,  died  in  840. —  B.  H.  C. 

Louis  II.,  called  i.e  Begue  (the  Stammerer),  the  son  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  was  born  in  846.    In  862  he  connived  at  the 
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abduction  of  his  sister,  for  which  his  father  deprived  him  of 
an  abbey,  whose  revenues  he  enjoved.  Hereupon  he  went  into 
Brittany,  took  a  wife  against  his  father's  will,  and  raised  troops 
for  the  invasion  of  Anjou.  He  was  defeated,  but  pardoned,  and 
in  877  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  father  as  king  of  France. 
He  was  crowned  at  Rheims  by  Hincmar,  and  some  time  after 
was  crowned  again  by  Pope  John  VIII.,  then  a  fugitive  in 
France.  Louis  had  been  compelled  by  his  father  to  put  away 
liis  first  wife  and  to  marry  an  English  princess  named  Alice  or 
Adelaide,  who  survived  him,  and  her  son  Charles  the  Simple 
afterwards  came  to  the  throne,  although  the  pope  refused  to 
admit  the  validity  of  the  marriage.  The  career  of  Louis  was 
brief,  but  sufficiently  long  to  diminish  still  further  the  glory  of 
the  house  of  Charlemagne.  The  discontented  candidates  for 
pensions  and  offices  leagued  themselves  against  him,  and  to  pacify 
them  he  dismembered  his  kingdom,  creating  a  number  of  petty 
feudal  lords  and  tyrants  in  the  persons  of  his  rapacious  courtiers. 
He  died  at  Compiegne  in  879. — B.  H.  C. 

Louis  III.,  the  eldest  son  of  the  preceding  by  his  first  wife, 
was  born  about  803,  and  succeeded  his  father,  in  conjunction 
with  Carloman  his  brother,  who  survived  him.  Louis  alone 
had  been  nominated  by  his  father,  but  the  succession  was  con- 
tested, and  Louis  of  Germany,  who  was  invited  to  supplant  him, 
had  to  be  bought  off  by  the  cession  of  a  part  of  Lorraine.  The 
two  brothers  divided  the  kingdom;  Louis  tookNeustria  and  part 
of  Burgundy,  and  Carloman  had  Aquitaine  and  the  rest  of  Bur- 
gundy. An  attempt  was  made  to  secure  a  share  for  Charles  tin- 
Simple,  youngest  son  of  Louis  II.,  but  without  success.  Boson, 
the  father-in-law  of  Carloman,  succeeded  in  setting  up  the  king- 
dom of  Aries,  which  included  Provence,  what  is  called  Dauphine, 
the  districts  of  Lyons,  Savoy,  Franche-Comte,  &c.  With  Boson 
on  one  side  and  the  Normans  on  the  other,  the  two  brothers 
had  enough  work  on  their  hands,  but  with  the  help  of  Charles 
the  Fat  they  gained  some  victories  It  is  said  that  Louis,  in 
particular,  slew  nine  thousand  of  his  enemies  at  Amiens  ;  but  he 
was  suddenly  cut  off  by  death  at  Saint  Denis  in  882,  leaving  no 
children,  and  was  succeeded  by  Carloman.  There  are  various 
accounts  of  the  manner  of  his  death,  which  appears,  however, 
to  have  been  the  result  of  an  accident. — B.  H.  C. 

Louis  IV.,  surnamed  D'Outre-Mer,  the  son  of  Charles 
the  Simple,  born  in  921;  died  in  954.  His  youth  was  spent  in 
England;  hence  his  name  "from  beyond  sea."  His  mother  Ogiva 
was  sister  to  Athelstane.  On  the  death  of  Raoul  of  Burgundy 
the  nobles  of  France,  desirous  of  having  for  king  a  descendant  of 
Charlemagne,  sent  a  deputation  to  Louis  offering  him  the  crown. 
He  accepted  it  and  wTas  crowned,  but  was  soon  compelled  to 
do  battle  for  the  royal  authority  with  Hugh  of  Paris,  who  had 
thought  to  govern  while  Louis  reigned.  He  was  also  involved 
in  war  with  the  Normans,  and  was  captured  by  them,  obtaining 
his  liberty  by  the  surrender  of  the  town  of  Laon,  which  he  recap- 
tured at  a  later  period.  While  riding  from  Laon  to  Rheims  a 
wolf  crossed  his  road ;  he  spurred  in  pursuit ;  but  his  horse  fell, 
and  Louis  was  mortally  wounded.  He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
three,  leaving  two  sons  —  Lothaire,  who  succeeded  him;  and 
Charles  of  Lower  Lorraine  and  Brabant. — P.  E.  D. 

Louis  V.,  surnamed  le  Faineant,  was  the  son  of  Lothaire 
and  Emma,  and  was  born  in  966.  He  succeeded  his  father  on 
the  2nd  March,  986,  and  died  21st  May,  987.  He  had  been 
crowned  in  his  father's  lifetime,  and  was  protected  by  Ungues 
Capet.  His  short  reign  of  fourteen  months  was  one  of  misery 
and  crime.  His  mother  was  supposed  to  have  aided  in  poison- 
ing his  father;  and  she  afterwards  became  the  mistress  of  the 
archbishop  of  Laon.  Louis  is  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned 
either  by  his  mother  or  his  wife  Blanche,  and  with  him  perished 
the  royal  race  of  the  Carlovingians,  which  had  reigned  in  France 
for  two  hundred  and  thirtv-seven  years.  A  new  race  came  in 
with  Hugh  Capet.— P.  E.  D. 

Louis  VI.,  called  le  Gros,  was  the  son  of  Philip  I.  and 
Bertha  of  Holland,  and  was  born  in  1078,  and  died  in  1137. 
Persecuted  in  his  youth  by  Philip's  second  wife  he  took  refuge 
in  England.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  1108.  His  reign  was 
characterized  by  wars  with  his  neighbours  and  with  Henry  I.  of 
England.  He  was  more  of  a  king  than  his  predecessors,  and  less 
of  a  mere  chieftain.  He  allied  himself  with  the  clergy  and  the 
communes  to  check  the  feudal  nobles.  In  this  reign  many  com- 
munes obtained  charters,  which,  however,  were  paid  for  in  rnonev. 
In  this  reign  also  the  orijlamme  was  first  borne  by  the  French 
army.    Louis  married  Adelaide  of  Savoy,  by  whom  he  had  a  large 


family.  The  eldest,  Philip,  died  young ;  and  the  second  son, 
Louis  VII.,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  A  daughter,  Constance, 
married  Eustace,  son  of  Stephen  of  England. — P.  E.  D. 

Louis  VII.,  called  le  Jeune,  was  the  second  son  of  Louis 
VI.,  and  was  born  in  1119;  and  died  at  Paris,  18th  September, 
1180.  He  was  at  Poitiers  celebrating  his  marriage  with  Eleanor 
of  Aquitaine— a  marriage  that  doubled  the  extent  of  the  mon- 
archy— when  he  learnt  the  death  of  his  father.  He  returned 
to  Paris  and  commenced  his  reign  under  favourable  auspices. 
He  confirmed  the  privileges  of  the  principal  towns.  Innocent  II., 
presuming  upon  the  king's  youth,  attempted  to  make  his  own 
nephew  archbishop  of  Bourges,  and  a  quarrel  ensued.  The  pope 
went  so  far  as  to  excommunicate  Louis.  The  archbishop  fled 
into  Champagne,  and  Louis  invaded  that  territory.  He  burnt 
the  town  of  Vitry,  and,  terrible  to  say,  a  church  caught  fire,  in 
which  thirteen  hundred  persons  perished  in  the  flames.  From 
that  time  Louis  was  a  changed  man;  he  humbled  himself  before 
the  pope;  but  this  was  not  enough  to  relieve  his  conscience,  and 
he  took  the  cross.  He  set  out  in  1147  at  the  head  of  eighty 
thousand  men.  This  great  army  was  decimated  in  Asia  Minor. 
Louis,  however,  went  on  and  reached  Jerusalem.  His  wife 
Eleanor  was  false  to  him;  and,  after  various  discreditable  acts, 
obtained  a  divorce  and  married  Henry  Plantagenet,  carrying 
with  her  her  large  possessions.  By  her  Louis  had  two  daughters. 
After  the  divorce  he  married  Constance  of  Castile,  by  whom  he 
had  also  daughters.  At  her  death  he  married  Alice  of  Cham- 
pagne, who  bore  him  a  male  heir,  Plrilippe  Auguste. — P.  E.  D. 

Louis  VIII ,  called  Cceur-de-Lion,  son  of  Philippe  Auguste 
and  Elizabeth  of  Hainault,  was  born  on  the  5th  of  September, 
1187,  and  died  in  Auvergne  on  the  8th  November,  1226.  lie 
was  the  first  king  of  the  third  race  who  was  not  crowned  in  the 
lifetime  of  his  father.  He  manned  Blanche  of  Castile,  and  with 
her  was  crowned  at  Rheims,  6th  August,  1223.  He  had  been 
called  to  England  by  a  party  hostile  to  King  John,  but  was 
unable  to  maintain  his  pretensions  to  the  English  throne.  He 
then  republished  the  confiscation  which  his  father  had  made  of 
Normandy,  and  resolved  to  drive  the  English  out  of  France. 
At  first  he  obtained  considerable  success;  but  Henry  III.  of 
England  having  gained  over  the  pope,  Louis  was  induced  to 
conclude  a  truce  for  four  years.  He  was  soon  called  to  Flanders 
at  the  instigation  of  Jeanne,  who  refused  to  acknowledge  her 
father  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  and  first  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople. Baldwin,  supposed  to  have  died  a  prisoner  in  Bul- 
garia, had  suddenly  reappeared.  Jeanne  called  in  the  aid  of 
France  to  oppose  him,  took  him  prisoner,  and  caused  him  to  be 
hanged.  The  pope  denounced  this  horrible  war;  and  as  a  means 
of  expiation  induced  Louis  to  undertake  a  crusade  against  the 
Albigenses.  Louis  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  chivalry 
of  the  catholic  north,  and  proceeded  to  invade  the  more  liberal 
south.  He  besieged  Avignon  for  three  months,  the  magistrates 
refusing  him  passage  through  the  city.  Famine  and  disease 
nearly  destroyed  his  army,  but  the  city  was  taken  and  treated 
with  relentless  cruelty.  Nismes,  Alby,  Carcassone,  and  Beziers, 
submitted,  but  Toulouse  held  out.  The  delay  before  Avignon 
had  been  fatal  to  the  army.  The  great  seigneurs  retired  and 
Louis  departed  for  Auvergne,  leaving  Humbert  de  Beaujeu  to 
finish  the  war.  He  died  on  the  road  —  according  to  some 
accounts  poisoned  by  Thibaut  of  Champagne,  an  admirer  of  the 
queen,  but  more  probably  from  the  epidemic  that  had  smitten 
the  army.  Before  his  death  he  summoned  the  seigneurs,  and 
made  them  swear  allegiance  to  his  son  Louis,  aged  eleven,  and 
to  Queen  Blanche  as  regent.  Of  his  sons,  Louis  obtained  the 
crown,  Robert  had  Artois,  Alphonse  had  Poitou,  and  Charles 
had  Anjou.  A  daughter,  Isabella,  died  at  the  convent  of  Long- 
champs,  which  she  had  founded. — P.  E.  D. 

Louis  IX.,  called  St.  Louis,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
monarchs  who  ever  graced  a  throne,  was  the  son  of  Louis  VIII. 
and  Blanche  of  Castile.  He  was  born  at  Poissy,  25th  April,  1215, 
and  died  before  Tunis  on  a  crusade,  25th  August,  1270.  Being 
only  eleven  years  of  age  at  the  death  of  bis  father,  the  regency 
was  held  by  his  mother — not  without  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
his  uncle,  Philippe  Hurepel,  to  seize  the  office  for  himself.  This 
led  to  a  war  with  the  barons,  who  were  ultimately  put  down. 
Blanche  was  a  woman  of  extraordinary  resolution,  and,  for  the 
age,  of  extraordinary  talent  and  virtue.  She  gave  Louis  the  best 
masters  that  could  be  obtained,  and  brought  him  up  strictly  in 
the  fear  of  God,  telling  him  solemnly  that,  "  he  knew  how  well 
she  loved  him,  but  she  would  rather  see  him  in  his  grave  than 
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guilty  of  mortal  sin."    "So  deeply  was  this  engraven  on  the  heart 
of  tlie  young  monarch,  that  in  all  history  we  can  scarcely  find 
the  instance  of  a  man  more  scrupulously  conscientious,  or  more 
sincerely  pious.     At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  espoused  Marguerite 
of  Provence,  who  was  thirteen  ;  but  Queen  Blanche  kept  them 
sop-irate  for  six  years,  and  seems  always  to  have  been  jealous  of 
the  young  queen'.     In  1242  Louis  fought  and  gained  the  battle 
of  Taillebourg  against  the  English  and  the  count  of  La  Marche. 
In  12-14  came  intelligence  of  the  great  Mongol  invasion,  which, 
sweeping  like  a  wave  of  destruction  from  the  East,  had  reached 
Jerusalem,  and  overwhelmed  both  Saracens  and  christians.    Louis 
was  ill  and  at  the  gates  of  death  when  the  news  arrived;  indeed 
one  of  the  court  ladies  had  covered  his  face  with  a  cloth,  thinking 
the  spirit  fled.     He  revived,  however,  and  one  of  his  first  acts 
was  to  order  the  cross  to  be  fixed  on  all  his  vestments.     Blanche 
was  in  despair,  and  supplicated  the  renunciation  of  the  rash 
design.     Louis  waited  till  he  had  perfectly  recovered,  and  then 
summoning  the  archbishop  of  Paris  and  the  queen,  he  took  off' 
the  cross  and  handed  it  to  them.    "  You  see,"  he  said,  "  that  now 
I  am  in  full  possession  of  all  my  faculties — I  now  take  the  cross 
again."     ""lis  the  finger  of  God,"  said  those  present,  and  from 
that  moment  opposition  ceased.    Louis  sailed  on  his  first  crusade 
from  the  port  of  Aigues-Mortes  in  August,  1248,  with  a  large 
army,  conveyed  in  ships  hired  from  the  Venetians  and  Genoese. 
He  bore  the  pilgrim's  staff  and  the  oriflamme  of  St.  Denis.     He 
spent  some  time  in  Cyprus,  and  then  went  on  to  Egypt,  thinking 
Egypt  the  best  place  to  disembark.      He  took  Damietta  and 
remained  there  several  months — a  fatal  error,  to  which  Napoleon, 
who  afterwards  went  over  the  same  ground,  attributed  the  failure 
of  the  crusade.     Advancing  to  Mansourah,  the  count  of  Artois 
rushed  into  the  town  at  the  head  of  the  templars.     Count  and 
knights  were  shot  down  by  bolts  from  the  houses,  or  cut  down 
by  the  blades  of  the  Saracens.     The  crusaders  were  defeated 
and  compelled  to  retreat.     Disease  came,  attacking  the  king  as 
well  as  the  army.     The  Saracen  galleys  blocked  the  passage  of 
the  Nile,  and  the  king  was  taken  prisoner.     Queen  Marguerite, 
however,  held  Damietta,  and  ransomed  Louis  and  the  army  for 
eight  thousand  bezants  of  gold,  part  of  which  Joinville  took  from 
the  treasure  chest  of  the  templars.    Louis  then  went  to  Palestine, 
and  spent  four  years  in  repairing  and  fortifying  the  coast  towns 
that  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  christians.    Queen  Blanche 
dieil  in  1253,  and  Louis  returned  in  1254  to  govern  with  a  wisdom 
not  less  remarkable  than  his  courage  and  constancy  in  the  field. 
His  ordinances  were  incorporated  in  a  code  of  laws,  known  as  the 
'•  Etablissements  of  St.  Louis."     He  established  the  "  quaran- 
teen  of  the  king,"  which  provided  that  no  one  was  to  have 
recourse  to  arms  until  forty  days  had  elapsed  from  the  commis- 
sion of  the  offence ;  and  he  published  the  "  pragmatic  sanction  " 
which  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the  liberties 
of  the  Gallican  church.     It  provided  that  no  money  could  be 
raised  in  France  for  Rome,  without  the  sanction  of  the  crown. 
He  also  established  a  national  currency,  and  fixed  the  value  of 
the  current  coins.    He  encouraged  learning,  established  a  public 
library,  and  in  his  reign,  1252,  Robert  de  Sorbon  founded  the 
celebrated  college  of  the  Sorbonne.     Louis'  special  friend  was 
Joinville  who  had  accompanied  him  on  the  crusade,  and  who 
left  the  famous  chronicle  of  St.  Louis.     So  high  was  his  repute 
for  wisdom  and  justice,  that  he  was  chosen  arbiter  between 
Henry  III.  and  his  barons.     Louis  decided  in  favour  of  Henry 
and  the  "provisions  of  Oxford"  were  repealed.     On  the  fall  of 
the  Latin  empire  of  Constantinople  in  1261,  Louis  again  turned 
his  thoughts  to  the  East.     The  divisions  of  the  christians  were 
Lie  cause  of  terrible  disasters.     Antioch  had  been  taken  bv  the 
sultan  ol  Egypt,  and  one  hundred  thousand  christians  had  been 
massacred  within  its  walls.     Once  more  Louis  made  his  vows  to 
God,  and  once  more  took  the  cross.    He  sailed  in  1270  for  Tunis 
with  sixty  thousand  armed  men.     Plague  soon  appeared  in  the 
army— one  of  his  sons  fell  a  victim,  and  shortly  after  the  king 
himself  was  assailed  by  the  fatal  malady.     His  last  days  he 
employed  in  preparing  instructions  f„r  his  son,  characterized  by 
marvellous  simplicity  and  true  christian  faith.     He  then  caused 
himself  to  be  carried  from  his  bed  and  laid  on  a  bed  of  ashes 
He  there  prayed  earnestly  for  his  people,  beseeching  God  to 
dehverthem  from  evil.     His  last  hour  approached,  his  strength 
tailed,  he  sighed,  and  in  a  low  voice  said,  "Oh  Jerusalem!  Oh 
Jerusalem  !"  the  last  words  of  the  crusader  monarch.      He  was 
succeeded  by  Philip  the  Bold,  his  second  son  ;  the  eldest,  I  ouis 
having  died  before  his  father.     By  Marguerite  he  had  eleven 


chiLdren,  the  fifth  of  whom,  Robert,  count  of  Clermont,  was  the 
founder  of  the  branch  of  the  Capetian  line  which  took  the  name 
of  Bourbon,  and  which  came  to  the  French  throne  three  hundred 
years  later  in  the  person  of  Henry  IV.  In  the  history  of  monarchy, 
there  is  no  brighter  character  than  St.  Louis.  In  the  field  a 
brilliant  soldier,  in  the  closet  a  pious  monk,  on  the  throne  an 
illustrious  monarch,  in  council  a  wise  and  equitable  law-giver, 
and  in  the  seat  of  justice  an  incorruptible  judge — a  true  Bayard, 
"  Sans  peur  et  sans  reproche." — P.  E.  D. 

Louis  X.,  called  le  Hutin — the  meaning  of  which  is  un- 
known, but  most  probably  derived  from  his  expedition  against 
the  insurrectionists  of  Lyons,  seemingly  at  that  time  called  Hutins 
— was  the  eldest  son  of  Philip  IV.  and  Jeanne  of  Navarre,  and 
was  born  on  the  4th  October,  1289,  and  died  at  Vincennes,  5th 
June,  1316.  He  came  to  the  throne  of  Navarre  in  130.5,  and 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Robert,  duke  of  Burgundy.  He 
was  crowned  king  of  France,  29th  November,  1314,  but  left  the 
government  to  his  uncle,  Charles  of  Valois.  He  was  of  irregular 
and  depraved  life,  a  course  imitated  by  his  consort.  By  some 
his  name  Hutin  is  supposed  to  mean  a  loose,  quarrelsome  person, 
of  irregular  morals.  In  this  reign  there  was  a  powerful  reaction 
of  the  feudal  aristocracy  against  the  "roturiers,"  or  citizens  who 
by  talent,  commerce,  and  law  had  risen  to  high  position.  The 
chancellor,  Pierre  de  Latille,  was  thrown  into  prison;  Raoul  de 
Presle,  the  principal  advocate  before  parliament,  was  put  to  the 
torture  ;  Ensuerrand  de  Marigny,  a  statesman  of  high  order  who 
had  risen  from  the  people  to  the  first  offices  under  the  crown, 
was  hanged  upon  a  charge  of  sorcery.  Louis  had  his  first  wife 
suffocated  in  prison,  and  married  Clemence  of  Hungary.  He 
left  one  daughter  and  a  posthumous  son,  John  I.,  who  died  in 
infancy,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  count  of  Poitiers,  under  the 
title  of  Philip  V.— P.  E.  D. 

Louis  XL,  son  of  Charles  VII.  and  of  Maria  of  Anjou,  was 
born  3rd  July,  1423.  From  his  early  years  he  exhibited  an 
ambitious,  intriguing,  and  treacherous  disposition  ;  and  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  selfish  schemes  he  unhesitatingly  trampled 
both  on  the  laws  of  morality  and  the  claims  of  natural  affec- 
tion. He  was  an  ungrateful  and  rebellious  son,  and  not  only 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  by  his  seditious  intrigues, 
but  it  is  alleged  poisoned  Agnes  Sorell,  his  father's  favourite 
mistress,  and  even  conspired  to  seize  his  person.  For  this 
offence  he  was  banished  in  1440  to  his  appanage  of  Dauphiny, 
which  he  governed  with  great  prudence  and  firmness.  He 
suppressed  the  bands  of  mercenary  soldiers,  who  at  this  period 
inflicted  great  sufferings  on  the  French  people,  and  under  the 
appropriate  names  of  "Clippers"  and  "Flayers,"  seized  castles 
and  towns,  where  they  bade  defiance  to  the  royal  authority, 
and  plundered  and  laid  waste  the  country  at  their  pleasure.  In 
1436  Louis  espoused  the  Princess  Margaret,  daughter  of  James 
I.  of  Scotland,  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  accomplishments,  who 
wTas  neglected  and  contemned  by  her  husband,  and  "  done  to 
death  by  slanderous  tongues"  in  his  court,  not  without  his 
connivance.  "Her  accuser,"  says  Pinkerton,  "was  proved  to 
be  a  scoundrel  and  common  liar" — qualities  which  doubtless 
recommended  him  to  the  special  protection  of  Louis.  After 
her  death  he  married  in  1451 — greatly  to  his  father's  displea- 
sure— Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Savoy.  Other  causes 
of  offence  followed ;  and  at  length,  weary  of  the  continued 
disobedience  of  his  son,  Charles  ordered  him,  in  1456,  to  be 
arrested.  Louis,  however,  saved  himself  by  flight,  and  taking 
refuge  in  Franche  Comte,  threw  himself  on  the  protection  of 
Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  assigned  him  the 
chateau  of  Genappe  for  his  residence,  with  a  liberal  pension. 
He  repaid  this  generous  hospitality  with  characteristic  ingrati- 
tude, and  destroyed  the  domestic  peace  of  his  benefactor,  by 
sowing  dissension  between  him  and  the  count  of  Charolais,  his 
son.  The  king  died  in  1461;  and  Louis,  who  did  not  even 
attempt  to  conceal  his  joy  at  his  father's  death,  entirely  neglected 
his  dead  body,  which  was  interred  at  the  expense  of  an  attached 
friend  of  the  deceased  monarch.  On  ascending  the  throne  Louis 
began  cautiously  to  carry  out  the  schemes  which  he  had  long 
and  carefully  revolved.  He  set  himself  steadily  to  diminish  the 
power  and  to  abridge  the  privileges  of  the  great  feudatories  of 
the  crown.  He  persuaded  the  mercantile  classes  to  leave  the 
perils  and  toils  of  war  to  mercenaries,  whom  they  furnished 
him  the  means  of  paying,  and  thus  craftily  introduced  a  system 
which,  carried  out  by  his  successors,  ultimately  placed  the  whole 
military  power  of  the  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  the  crown.     He 


was  the  first  king  of  France  who  recognized  the  rising  influence 
nf  the  middle  classes,  and  the  importance  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. Though  naturally  proud  and  haughty,  he  flattered  the 
people  by  affecting  great  familiarity  and  frankness  of  manners ; 
and  with  a  disregard  of  the  arbitrary  divisions  of  society  which 
was  then  regarded  with  astonishment  and  alarm,  he  not  unfre- 
quently  selected  his  ministers  from  the  lowest  rank,  and  selected 
them  so  judiciously  that  he  was  rarely  disappointed  in  their 
qualities.  His  general  policy,  and  his  special  ill  treatment  of 
tlie  dukes  of  Brittany  and  Burgundy,  excited  the  strong  indigna- 
tion of  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown,  and  in  1465  a  formidable 
confederacy  was  formed  against  him,  named  the  league  of  "the 
Public  Good,"  which  nearly  overpowered  him.  They  levied  a 
formidable  army,  blockaded  Paris,  and  fought  a  doubtful  battle 
under  its  walls  at  Montlhery,  in  which  Louis  and  his  principal 
antagonist,  the  count  of  Charolais,  displayed  great  valour,  and 
about  fifteen  hundred  men  perished  on  each  side.  The  latter 
remained  master  of  the  field,  and  the  French  monarchy  seemed 
on  the  brink  of  ruin.  But  Louis,  by  his  skill  in  conciliating 
the  affections  of  the  Parisians,  and  his  dexterity  in  sowing 
jealousies  among  the  confederates,  neutralized  their  successes, 
and  ultimately  dissolved  the  league.  His  most  formidable 
antagonist  was  Charles,  count  of  Charolais,  who,  on  the  death 
cf  his  father,  became  duke  of  Burgundy. — (See  Chari.es  the 
Bold.)  This  duke,  who  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes 
of  Europe,  despised  the  cautious,  crafty  policy  of  Louis,  and 
hated  him  for  the  ingratitude  he  had  manifested  for  the  kindness 
shown  him  by  the  duke  and  his  father,  and  for  the  personal 
injuries  he  had  done  to  them.  Charles  now  entered  into  a  new 
league  with  Duke  Francis  of  Brittany  against  their  common 
enemy  ;  but  Louis  concluded  a  peace  with  Francis,  and  confiding 
in  his  own  dexterity  and  talents  for  negotiations,  he  suddenly 
paid  a  visit  to  Charles  in  1468  at  Peronne,  attended  only  by  three 
of  his  nobles  and  a  few  servants.  His  rashness  and  overweening 
confidence  in  his  own  powers  had  nearly  cost  him  dear.  His 
crooked  policy  from  the  first  had  been  to  find  employment  for 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  at  home,  by  fomenting  dissensions  among 
his  subjects ;  and  at  the  critical  momeDt  when  he  was  in  the 
castle  of  Peronne,  the  inhabitants  of  Liege,  incited  by  the  emis- 
saries of  Louis,  had  revolted,  seized  the  bishop  and  governor, 
and  massacred  many  of  the  adherents  cf  Charles.  The  duke, 
transported  with  rage,  vowed  vengeance  on  his  perfidious  visitor, 
who  was  completely  at  his  mercy ;  and  it  was  only  by  lavish 
bribes  to  the  ministers  of  Charles,  and  by  liberal  concessions, 
that  this  resentment  was  appeased,  and  a  treaty  of  peace 
concluded  between  the  two  princes  on  moderate  terms.  It 
was  impossible,  however,  that  an  alliance  could  long  be  main- 
tained with  a  monarch  so  faithless  as  Louis,  and  a  new  league 
was  formed  against  him  between  his  own  brother  the  duke  of  ! 
Guienne,  and  his  old  enemy  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  to  which  I 
Edward  IV.  of  England  afterwards  acceded.  But  the  former  ; 
was  poisoned  by  an  emissary  of  Louis,  and  his  duchy  was  imme-  j 
diately  seized  and  annexed  to  the  French  dominions.  Charles  j 
exasperated  by  this  villany  invaded  France,  took  a  number  of 
towns  and  wasted  the  country  with  fire  and  sword,  while  the 
English  king,  the  duke  of  Brittany,  and  the  Count  De  St.  Pol, 
prepared  to  unite  their  arms  in  an  attack  on  another  quarter. 
But  once  more,  Louis  by  bribes,  promises,  and  intrigues  contrived 
to  dissolve  this  formidable  confederacy,  which  seemed  at  one  time 
to  threaten  the  total  destruction  of  the  monarchy.  The  death 
of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  in  1477  relieved  the  French  monarch 
from  an  enemy,  whom  he  both  hated  intensely,  and  feared. 
The  immense  estates  of  the  duke  were  inherited  by  his  only 
daughter;  and  if  Louis  had  followed  the  course  which  honesty 
and  policy  alike  dictated,  both  Flanders  and  Burgundy  might 
have  been  annexed  to  France.  But  he  overreached  himself,  and 
frustrated  his  own  schemes  by  his  detestable  falsehood  and 
treachery.  In  the  end  Mary  was  induced  to  bestow  her  hand 
upon  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  Louis  had  the  mortification 
to  find  that  all  his  arts  had  served  only  to  aggrandize  his  rival. 
Being  now  freed  from  the  apprehensions  of  foreign  enemies, 
the  French  king  directed  all  his  energies  against  the  principal 
nobility  of  his  own  kingdom,  whom  he  sought  in  every  way  to 
humble  and  destroy.  The  duke  of  Nemours,  who  was  induced  by 
the  most  solemn  promises  of  safety  to  trust  himself  to  the  royal 
clemency,  was  shut  up  in  an  iron  cage  in  the  Bastile,  and  after- 
wards beheaded.  Four  thousand  persons  perished  on  this  occasion 
without  trial.     The  estates  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon  were  seized, 
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and  himself  kept  a  kind  of  prisoner,  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
his  power  made  him  formidable.  The  queen  even  became  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  the  jealous  tyrant,  and  was  banished  to 
Savoy.  Though  his  strength  was  weakened  by  repeated  attacks 
of  apoplexy,  he  pursued  his  schemes  of  ambition  to  the  last.  His 
deathbed  was  an  appalling  spectacle.  Shut  up  in  his  castle  of 
Plessis,  suspicious  of  every  one  around  him,  and  jealous  especially 
of  his  own  son,  he  importuned  the  saints  and  heaven  for  the  pro- 
longation of  his  life,  and  exhausted  the  skill  of  his  physicians, 
who  insulted  and  plundered  him.  He  expired  at  length,  30th 
August,  1483,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty- 
third  of  his  reign. 

Louis  was  possessed  of  great  natural  sagacity  and  firmness  of 
character,  and  a  profound  knowledge  of  mankind,  as  well  as 
cheerfulness  and  caustic  wit.  Though  he  had  not  a  spark  of  the 
romantic  valour  of  his  great  adversary,  Charles  the  Bold,  he  was 
brave,  calm,  and  self-possessed  in  danger.  He  thoroughly  under- 
stood the  time  interests  of  France,  and  zealously  promoted  them  as 
long  as  they  did  not  clash  with  his  own  designs.  But  his  character 
was  purely  and  intensely  selfish,  and  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice 
every  thing  for  his  own  interest.  He  was  a  profound  dissembler, 
utterly  regardless  of  truth  or  honour,  oaths  or  promises;  jealous, 
suspicious,  crafty,  vindictive,  and  cruel ;  fond  of  low  company, 
low  pleasures,  and  obscure  debaucheiy ;  and  was  the  victim  of  the 
most  puerile  superstition.  Sir  Walter  Scott  says  that  from  his 
thorough  and  intense  selfishness,  combined  with  his  acute,  sneer- 
ing, and  depreciating  spirit  of  caustic  wit,  his  heartlessness,  and 
utter  want  of  principle,  Louis  almost  seems  an  incarnation  of  the 
devil  himself.  He  was  the  first  French  monarch  who  assumed 
the  title  of  "  Most  Christian  King  " — J.  T. 

Louis  XII.,  called  the  Father  of  the  People,  was  the  son  of 
Charles,  duke  of  Orleans,  and  Mary  of  Cleves,  and  was  born  at 
Blois  in  1462,  and  died  1st  January,  1515.  Charles  VIII.  dying 
without  issue,  Louis  came  to  the  throne  as  nearest  of  kin,  and 
succeeded  in  1498,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  taking  the  titles  of 
king  of  France,  Jerusalem,  and  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  duke  of 
Milan.  Although  married  to  Jeanne,  daughter  of  Louis  XI.,  he 
procured  a  divorce  in  order  to  marry  Anne,  the  widow  of  his 
predecessor,  so  as  to  prevent  her  dukedom  of  Bretagne  from  being 
severed  from  the  crown.  He  then  engaged  in  Italian  wars,  and 
subdued  Milan,  but  was  stopped  in  his  attempts  on  Naples  by 
Gonsalvo  of  Cordova.  Genoa  at  the  time  was  in  possession 
of  the  French,  but  the  people  rose  and  drove  them  out.  Louis 
vowed  vengeance,  entered  the  city  sword  in  hand,  and  hanged 
the  doge  and  seventy-nine  of  the  principal  citizens,  taxing  the 
remainder  to  a  ruinous  extent.  Louis  hated  the  Italian  republics, 
and  concluded  the  league  of  Cambray,  1508,  which  was  aimed 
against  their  independence.  The  French  marched  to  Venice,  and 
treated  the  inhabitants  with  incredible  cruelty.  The  battle  of 
Ravenna,  however,  was  the  last  of  the  French  successes.  The 
pope,  the  emperor,  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  and  Ferd  nand  the 
Catholic  formed  a  coalition;  and  the  battle  of  Novara  in  the 
south,  and  the  battle  of  the  Spurs  in  the  north,  effectually 
humbled  the  Italian  ambition  of  France.  To  insure  peace  Louis 
married  Mary,  sister  of  Henry  VIII. ,  but  died  shortly  after. 
Louis  left  one  good  saying — "  I  prefer  to  see  my  courtiers  laugh 
at  my  economy,  rather  than  see  my  people  weep  at  my  extrava- 
gance."— P.  E.  D. 

Locis  XIII.,  son  of  Henry  IV.  and  Marie  de  Medicis,  was 
bom  at  Fontainebleau  in  1601,  and  died  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye 
on  the  14th  May,  1643.  He  was  nine  years  of  age  at  the  death 
of  his  father,  and  the  regency  was  carried  on  by  the  queen- 
mother,  who,  while  he  was  yet  a  boy,  married  him  to  Anne  of 
Austria,  and  reversed  the  policy  of  Henry  IV.  In  youth  he  gave 
his  time  to  childish  amusements,  and  when  he  arrived  at  manhood, 
found  himself  almost  without  the  semblance  of  authority.  A 
favourite,  Luynes,  proposed  to  emancipate  him  from  the  thral- 
dom of  the  Marechal  d'Ancre,  and  the  latter  was  assassinated. 
"Xow,"  said  Louis,  "  I  am  king."  Marie  attempted  to  regain 
her  authority,  but  without  success  ;  and  the  appearance  of  the 
remarkable  statesman,  Richelieu,  put  an  end  to  her  schemes. 
The  history  of  the  reign  is  the  history  of  Richelieu,  much  more 
than  of  the  king.  The  three  great  enterprises  of  the  reign  were 
the  humiliation  of  the  house  of  Austria,  the  suppression  of 
protestantism,  and  the  destruction  of  the  aristocracy.  Louis 
was  morose  in  disposition,  and  spent  his  time  in  the  chase  and 
in  listening  to  devotional  books  — P.  E.  D. 

Louis  XIV.,  surnamed  the  Gkeat,  was  bora  on  the  16th 
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September,  1038,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  France  in 
1643,  when  he  was  only  five  years  old.  His  mother,  Anne  of 
Austria,  was  appointed  regent  during  his  minority,  and  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  a  pupil  of  Richelieu,  was  her  favourite  minister.  The 
events  which  took  place  at  this  period  of  the  reign  of  the  young 
monarch  have  been  already  narrated  under  Cond£  (see  also 
Ma/.akin  and  Tukensb).  Suffice  it  to  say  here,  that  the 
Thirty  Years'  war  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Munich, 
which  added  to  the  French  dominions  Alsace,  the  Suntgau, 
Metz,  Tout,  and  Verdun.  No  sooner,  however,  was  the  war  in 
Germany  brought  to  a  close  than  the  civil  contest  of  the  Fronde 
broke  out,  and  agitated  the  country  for  several  years.  In  January, 
1649,  the  young  king  and  his  mother,  with  her  favourite  minis- 
ter, were  compelled  to  leave  the  capital  and  wander  from  pro- 
vince to  province  in  search  of  a  place  of  refuge.  It  is  affirmed 
that  this  event  made  a  deep  and  permanent  impression  on  the 
mind  of  Louis,  and  that  his  love  of  arbitrary  power  and  his  dis- 
like to  Paris  and  to  the  parliament  may  be  dated  from  this 
period.  The  war  of  the  Fronde  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1 653, 
and  in  the  following  year  Louis  made  his  first  campaign  in 
Flinders  against  the  Spaniards.  The  prince  of  Conde  now 
fought  on  their  side  against  his  own  country,  but  the  honour  of 
France  was  successfully  upheld  by  Turenne ;  and  Mazarin  having 
concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Cromwell  against  Spain  in 
1655,  the  war  terminated  in  the  complete  humiliation  of  that 
power.  In  1657  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  died,  and  Mazarin  put 
forth  his  utmost  efforts,  and  lavished  vast  sums  of  money,  to 
obtain  the  imperial  dignity  for  his  master;  but  the  vacant  crown 
was  conferred  upon  Leopold  of  Austria,  and  the  mortification  of 
the  French  monarch  at  this  defeat  was  the  cause  of  that  bitter 
animosity  which  he  cherished  against  his  successful  rival,  and 
of  three  long  and  sanguinary  wars.  Hostilities  with  Spain 
were  brought  to  a  close  in  November,  1659,  by  the  treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  Louis  should  marry 
the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of  Philip  IV. ;  that  Spain 
should  cede  Artois  and  Rousillon  to  France,  and  Julicrs  to 
the  elector  palatine ;  and  that  Conde  should  be  reinstated  in  all 
his  honours  and  estates.  The  marriage  of  Louis  was  celebrated 
with  great  magnificence  in  the  following  year.  The  young 
queen,  who  brought  with  her  a  dowry  of  half  a  million  of  crowns, 
was  amiable  in  her  disposition,  but  weak  in  intellect  and  child- 
ish in  her  habits,  and  never  had  any  hold  on  the  affection  of 
her  husband,  though  he  treated  her  with  respect.  The  death 
of  Mazarin  took  place  in  February,  1661,  and  from  this  period 
Louis  took  the  reins  of  government  entirely  into  his  own  hands. 
When  his  courtiers  asked  him,  "  To  whom  shall  we  address  our- 
selves on  affairs  of  state?"  to  their  great  surprise  he  answered, 
"  To  me ;"  and  this  resolution  he  maintained  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  though  he  intrusted  the  details  of  government  and  the 
administration  of  particular  departments  to  Colbert,  Louvois, 
and  other  able  ministers.  The  ruling  passion  of  Louis  was  the 
love  of  absolute  power ;  he  regarded  all  public  authority  as  vested 
in  himself:  "  L'  e'tat  e'est  moi !"  was  his  well-known  favourite 
expression.  He  carried  out  this  maxim  till  the  end  of  his  reign. 
He  claimed,  he  said,  "  the  full  and  entire  disposal  of  all  pro- 
perty, whether  in  the  possession  of  the  clergy  or  of  laymen." 
The  lives  of  his  subjects,  too,  he  regarded  as'his  own  property, 
and  he  devoted  them  unsparingly  to  promote  his  own  greatness. 
The  transformation  of  France  from  a  feudal  to  an  absolute 
monarchy,  begun  by  Richelieu,  was  completed  by  Louis.  He 
reduced  the  parliament  to  a  nullity— ordering  it  in  most  insolent 
and  peremptory  language  to  cease  discussing  his  edicts,  and  to 
confine  itself  to  registering  them— broke  down  the  independent 
spirit  of  the  nobles,  rendered  the  clergy  docile  and  subservient  to 
his  will,  and  trampled  on  the  common  people,  whom  he  regarded 
and  treated  as  mere  beasts  of  burden.  To  him  France&is  in- 
debted for  the  destruction  of  all  local  government  and  municipal 
rights,  and  the  establishment  of  that  system  of  centralization  in 
t  he  administration  of  public  affairs  which  has  contributed  so  much 
to  the  rum  of  national  liberty,  and  has  made  the  countiy  so  com- 
pletely subservient  to  the  ambitious  designs  of  its  despotic  rulers 
\  am,  selfish,  arrogant,  faithless,  and  blind  to  every  patriotic 
duty,  the  overweening  ambition  of  Louis  embroiled  him  with  all 
his  neighbours,  and  even  with  the  Roman  pontiff,  whom  he 
repeatedly  insulted  and  treated  with  great  harshness  and  injus- 
tice. Oi,  the  same  principle  his  dislike  to  the  protectants,  whom 
he  hated  not  so  much  because  they  were  heretics,  as  because  he 
regarded  them  as  rebels  who  refused  to  obey  his  will,  led  to  a 


long  series  of  harassing  and  cruel  persecutions,  and  ultimately  to 
that  most  unjust  and  impolitic  measure,  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes  in  the  year  1685,  which   deprived  France  of 
many  thousands  of  its  best  citizens,  and  inflicted  a  severe  blow 
on  its  manufactures  and  commerce.     His  foreign,  like  his  domes- 
tic policy,  was  characterized  by  ambition,  selfishness,  and  a  total 
disregard  of  the  most  solemn  obligations.     On  the  death  of  his 
father-in-law  Philip  IV.  in  1665,  who  was  succeeded  by  an  infant 
son,  Louis   determined  to  take   advantage  of  the  weakness  of 
Spain ;  and  on  the  paltry  pretext  that,  as  his  wife's  dowry  had 
not  been   paid  her  renunciation  of  all  claim    to    her  father's 
dominions  was  null  and  void,   he  suddenly    invaded  the  Low 
Countries  in  1667,  at  the  head  of  fifty   thousand  men.     The 
entire  province  of  Franche  Comte  was  conquered  by  Conde  in 
fifteen  days,  before  the  Spanish  council  at  Brussels  knew  of  its 
invasion.     But  the  unscrupulous  ambition  and  rapid  conquests  of 
Louis  alarmed  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  and  the  triple  alliance 
formed-  between  England,    Sardinia,    and   Holland    forced   the 
Grand  Monarque  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1668, 
which  allowed  him  to  retain  his  conquests  in  the  Low  Countries 
on  condition  of  his  restoring  Franche  Comte  to  the  Spaniards. 
Among  other  flagitious  and  ambitious  projects,  Louis  had  for 
some  time  cherished  the  design  of  humbling  and  despoiling  the 
Dutch,    whom  he  heartily   disliked    as   "  mercantile  plebeians, 
heretics,  and  republicans  ;"  and  having  by  liberal  bribes  detached 
England  from  the  triple  alliance,  he   suddenly  on  some  paltry 
pretext  proclaimed  war  against  the  United  Provinces,  and  took 
the  field  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  directed 
by  Conde  and  Turenne.      The  Dutch  were  borne  down  by  this 
overwhelming  force.     Fortress  after  fortress  opened  their  gates; 
three  of  the  seven  provinces  were  occupied  by  the  invaders;  and 
Amsterdam  was  rescued  from  their  grasp  only  by  laying  the 
country  under  water.     But  the  exorbitant  and  insolent  demands 
of  Louis  not  only  roused  the  courage  of  the  Dutch  to  desperation, 
but   alarmed  the  other  continental  powers,  and  induced  them 
to  make  common  cause  against  the  public  enemy.     The  ability 
and  courage  of  Prince  William  of  Nassau,  the  young  stadtholder, 
saved  his  country  from  ruin ;  and  the  war,  which  lasted  near  seven 
years,  was  terminated  in  1678  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  which 
restored  to  Holland  all  that  she   had  lost,  but  left  France  in 
possession  of  many  important  towns  in  Spanish  Flanders,  and 
of  the  province  of  Franche  Comte;.     The  unscrupulous  ambition 
of  Louis  excited  him  to  constant  encroachments  on  the  rights 
of  his  neighbours,   and  on  some   frivolous  pretext  or  other  he 
took  possession  of  various  places  on  the  Rhine  and  the  free  city 
of  Strasburg,  seized    Dixmude   and    Courtray,  and  bombarded 
Luxemburg.     In   1682  he  grossly  insulted  and  ill-treated  the 
pope,  and  seized  the  papal  town  of  Anjou.     In  the  following  year 
he  sent  a  naval  expedition  against  Algiers,  which  was  bombarded 
and  reduced  to  submission  along  with  Tunis  and  Tripoli;  and  the 
Genoese,  who  had  sold  powder  to  the  Algerines,  were  compelled 
to  send  an  embassy  to  Versailles  to  implore  the  forgiveness  of 
the  French  monarch.     The  power  of  France  had  now  reached 
its  highest  point ;  and  elated  by  these  successes,  and  blinded  by 
the  gross  adulation  of  his  courtiers,  Louis  talked  of  himself  as 
God's  vicegerent  on  earth — as  possessed  of  a  nature  more  than 
human  ;  arrogated  to  himself  the  heathen  honours  paid  to  the 
Roman  emperors;  and  seemed  to  regard  his  most  flagrant  viola- 
tions of  the  divine  law  as  innocent  indulgences,  or  at  the  worst 
mere  venial  offences.    He  actually  made  a  royal  progress  through 
his  dominions  in  1  674  with  two  of  his  avowed  mistresses,  De  La 
Valliere  and  Madame  de  Montespan,  in  the  state  carriage  with 
him  and  his  consort.     One  favourite  after  another  in  succession 
ministered  to  his  licentious  pleasures,  and  his  life  for  many  years 
was  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  plainest  precepts  of  morality.     At 
length  the  ill-used  queen  died  in   1683;  and  in  the  following 
year,  or  in  1685,  he  was  secretly  married  to  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  who  had  for  some  time  obtained  great  ascendancy  over 
him.     During  the  remaining  thirty  years  of  his  life  her  influence 
remained  unshaken,  and  was  .on  the  whole  judiciously  exercised. 
She  strove  to  introduce  into  his  vain,  callous,  and  corrupt  heart 
the  principles  of  piety  and  the  feelings  of  humanity  ;  she  reformed 
his  court,  and  induced  him  to  pay  at  least  external  respect  to 
his  religions  duties. 

Meanwhile  the  policy  of  Louis  had  raised  him  up  enemies 
on  every  side.  His  cruel  and  unprincipled  treatment  of  the 
Huguenots  had  exasperated  the  protestants  of  Europe;  and  a 
new  quarrel  with  the  pope  about  the  right  of  asylum,  in  which 


lie  displayed  more  than  his  usual  injustice  and  insolence,  had 
offended  the  Roman  catholics.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  by 
means  of  lavish  bribes  to  that  worthless  monarch  and  his  equally 
worthless  ministers,  Louis  had  contrived  to  make  England  com- 
pletely subservient  to  his  designs.  He  kept  a  similar  hold  on 
.lames  II. ;  and  when  the  expedition  of  the  prince  of  Orange  was 
in  preparation,  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  English  king  to  a  sense 
of  his  danger,  and  proffered  his  assistance,  but  without  success. 
On  the  expulsion  of  the  Stewart  dynasty  and  the  accession  to 
the  throne  of  William  III.,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  France,  a 
new  coalition  was  formed  against  the  French  king  on  the  part  of 
England,  Spain,  Holland,  and  Savoy,  the  empire  and  federation 
of  Germany.  Louis  zealously  supported  the  cause  of  Janus  II., 
and  sent  a  powerful  expedition  to  Ireknd  to  reinforce  his  adher- 
ents in  that  country  ;  but  the  victory  of  William  at  the  Boyne  and 
the  surrender  of  Limerick  completely  crushed  the  Stewart  party, 
and  James  was  compelled  once  more  to  take  refuge  in  Fiance, 
where  he  was  treated  with  great  kindness.  Meanwhile  Louis, 
at  the  instigation  of  his  minister  Louvois,  had  caused  the  palati- 
nate to  be  laid  waste,  with  circumstances  of  unparalleled  atrocity. 
A  population  of  half  a  million  were  driven  from  their  homes  in 
the  depth  of  winter;  a  fertile  province  more  than  thirty  mi  es 
in  length  was  ravaged  and  plundered ;  its  hamlets,  villages,  and 
towns  were  burnt  to  the  ground  ;  its  palaces,  churches,  and 
monasteries  laid  in  ruins,  and  the  whole  country  was  left  a 
blackened  waste.  A  cry  of  execration  anil  vengeance  resounded 
throughout  Europe,  and  Louis  found  when  too  late  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  a  great  blunder,  as  well  as  of  an  atrocious  crime. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  war  Louis  proved  himself  a  match 
for  the  formidable  coalition  by  which  lie  was  menaced.  The 
allies  were  tardy  in  their  movements,  and  divided  by  petty 
jealousies  and  quarrels.  The  French  monarch  was  absolute  mas- 
ter of  a  united,  compact,  and  powerful  kingdom,  and  was  prompt 
as  well  as  bold  and  skilful  in  his  movements.  The  important 
fortresses  of  Mons  (1G91)  and  Namur  (1692)  were  besieged  and 
taken  by  Louis  in  person  before  the  allies  could  take  the  field 
for  their  relief;  and  though  these  successes  were  counterbalanced 
by  the  great  naval  victory  of  La  Hogue,  yet  on  the  whole  the 
advantage  remained  with  the  French.  They  were  victorious  in 
the  bloody  battles  of  Steinkirk  (1692)  and  Landon  (1G93)  but 
Namur  was  retaken  by  William  in  1695  ;  and  France  was  now 
Buffering  great  distress  in  consequence  of  the  faithless  and  mer- 
ciless policy  of  its  ruler.  The  miseries  of  this  protracted  war, 
which  had  now  been  raging  during  eight  campaigns,  were  at 
ength  brought  to  a  close  in  1697  by  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  by 
which  Louis  relinquished  the  conquests  he  had  made  in  the 
course  of  the  war,  restored  Lorraine  to  its  own  duke,  gave  back 
Luxemburg  to  Spain,  and  acknowledged  William  as  king  of 
Great  Britain. 

Peace,  however,  was  not  of  long  duration.  The  death  of 
Charles  II.  of  Spain  without  issue,  in  1700,  led  to  a  renewal  of 
hostilities  between  the  French  king  and  the  allies.  Two  years 
before,  in  anticipation  of  the  death  of  the  Spanish  king  and  the 
fierce  contest  to  which  it  was  likely  to  give  rise,  the  celebrated 
partition  treaty  had  been  concluded  between  France,  England, 
and  Holland,  by  which  Louis  agreed  to  waive  his  claims  mi  the 
Spanish  crown,  on  condition  that  he  should  obtain  the  Milanese. 
Notwithstanding  of  this  treaty,  the  French  monarch,  by  his 
crafty  intrigues  and  lavish  bribes,  succeeded  in  wringing  from 
the  imbecile  king  of  Spain,  shortly  before  his  death,  a  will  be- 
queathing his  kingdom  to  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  Louis  at  once  broke  through  all  the  obli- 
gations of  the  partition  treaty,  and  sent  his  grandson  with  all 
speed  to  take  possession  of  the  Spanish  throne.  At  this  critical 
juncture  he  roused  the  indignation  of  all  parties  in  England  by 
his  imprudent  conduct  in  acknowledging  the  prince  of  Wales, 
son  of  James  II. ,  as  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
insult  was  indignantly  resented  by  the  nation,  as  well  as  by  the 
government.  Another  grand  alliance  of  the  European  princes 
against  the  house  of  Bourbon  was  formed,  and  on  the  15th  May, 
L702,  war  was  proclaimed  by  concerl  at  Vienna,  at  London, 
and  at  the  Hague.  The  contest  for  the  Spanish  succession, 
which  convulsed  all  Europe,  lasted  twelve  years,  and  broke  the 
power  and  humbled  the  pride  of  the  French  monarch.  His  best 
generals  were  dead,  and  their  successors  were  totally  incapable 
of  contending  with  Marlborough  and  Eugene.  Fortress  after 
fortress  was  captured,  and  his  armies  were  defeated  in  a  succes- 
sion of  great  battles  fought  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  and  in  the 


Netherlands,  and  driven  back  from  the  Danube  and  the  Po  into 
their  own  country.  A  mighty  force,  flushed  with  victory,  was 
on  the  borders  of  his  kingdom.  His  finances  were  exhausted, 
his  subjects  worn  out  with  war  and  heavy  taxes,  while  he  himself 
was  broken  down  in  health  ami  spirits.  "To  be  stripped  of  his 
hard-won  conquests — to  see  the  fabric  of  power  raised  in  fifty 
toilsome  and  victorious  years  at  last  crumbled  into  dust — to  hear 
the  exulting  acclamations  which  used  to  greet  his  presence 
transformed  to  indignant  murmurs  or  mournful  silence — to  be 
deprived  by  a  sudden  and  suspicious  death  of  nearly  all  the 
princes  of  his  race,  and  left  with  no  other  male  descendant  for 
his  successi  r  than  an  infant  great-grandson — to  be  a  prey  to 
grasping  bastards,  and  to  the  widow  of  a  deformed  buffoon — such 
was  the  fate  reserved  for  the  vaunted  conqueror  of  Mons,  for  the 
magnificent  lord  of  Versailles."  The  vain  and  arrogant  monarch 
was  at  length  compelled  humbly  to  sue  for  peace.  He  not  only 
offered  to  abandon  the  cause  of  bis  grandson,  but  even  to  con- 
tribute funds  to  assist  in  dethroning  him.  The  offer  was  rejected  : 
hut  at  this  crisis  he  was  saved  from  ruin  by  the  overthrow  of 
the  whig  ministry  in  England,  and  the  accession  to  office  of  the 
tories,  who  from  base  party  motives  concluded  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  on  terms  much  more  favourable-  to  Louis  than  he  had 
any  right  to  expect.  He  survived  this  event  about  two  years, 
and  died  on  the  1st  of  September,  1715,  in  the  seventy-seventh 
year  of  bis  age.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  one  son.  who  died  in 
1711,  and  several  natural  children  by  his  mistresses.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  great-grandson,  Louis  XV. 

Louis  was  possessed  of  some  amiable,  and  even  great  qualities. 
His  abilities  were  highly  respectable,  and  his  industry  most 
exemplary.  He  was  an  able  administrator  himself,  and  possessed 
in  a  remarkable  degree  the  invaluable  talent  of  choosing  his 
servants  well,  was  ever  ready  to  reward  them  for  their  ser- 
vices, though  he  generally  contrived  to  appropriate  to  himself  a 
large  share  of  the  credit  due  to  their  achievements.  His  manner 
was  noble,  his  appearance  prepossessing,  and  he  acted  the  part 
of  a  powerful  and  magnificent  sovereign  with  great  dignity 
and  grace.  Though  his  education  had  been  neglected  and 
his  acquirements  were  limited,  he  was  a  munificent  patron  of 
learning,  science,  and  art.  He  encouraged  manufactures  and 
commerce,  adorned  the  capital  with  not  a  few  of  its  most 
splendid  buildings,  and  founded  many  useful  public  institutions. 
If  he  was  arrogant  in  prosperity,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he 
showed  a  brave  front  in  the  midst  of  his  perils,  and  bore  with 
great  equanimity  the  disasters  of  his  closing  years.  But  he  was 
inordinately  ambitious,  proud,  and  vain-glorious,  and  fond  of 
absolute  authority.  He  was  intensely  selfish,  insolent,  perfidious, 
and  violent,  and  broke  his  promises  and  most  solemn  engage- 
ments without  scruple  or  shame.  His  scandalous  licentiousness, 
bigotry,  and  intolerance,  and  cruel  persecution  of  the  protestants 
and  the  jansenists,  were  productive  of  most  disastrous  results 
to  his  country,  and  have  left  a  deep  stain  upon  his  memory. 

The  reign  of  Louis  is  regarded  as  the  Augustan  age  of  French 
history;  and  it  was  certainly  adorned  by  a  brilliant  constellation 
of  great  men  in  every  department  of  literature,  science,  and  art. 
His  councils  were  guided  by  Louvois  and  Torcy;  his  finances 
were  managed  by  Colbert;  his  armies  were  led  by  Turenne, 
Condi',  Luxemburg,  Catinat,  Mouthers,  Vendome,  and  Villars; 
and  the  genius  of  Vauban  constructed  bis  fortresses.  His  clergy 
could  boast  of  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  Massillon,  and  Fenelon,  and 
his  lawyers  of  D'Augesseau  and  Talon;  while  literature  was 
enriched  by  the  masterpieces  of  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  La 
Fontaine,  anil  La  Bruyere.  To  Louis  himself  must  be  awarded 
the  commendation  due  to  a  generous  patron  of  those  eminent 
men  who  have  shed  such  a  lustre  on  his  reign. — J.  T. 

Louis  XV.  was  the  third  son  of  Louis,  duke  of  Burgundy, 
second  dauphin,  and  Marie  Adelaide  of  Savoy.  lie  was  the 
great-grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  ami  was  born  at  Versailles,  15th 
February,  1710,  and  died  there  on  the  1 0th  May,  177  1.  He 
was  only  five  years  of  age  when  he  came  to  the  throni 
the  kingdom  was  placed  under  tin"  regency  of  Philip,  duke  of 
Orleans.  The  young  prince  had  fa-  his  tutor  Fleury,  after- 
wards cardinal,  ami  for  governor  Marshal  Villeroy,  who  taught 
him  that  the  whole  people  of  France  belonged  to  him — a  <!•  c 
trine  too  easily  believed  by  kings.  An  orphan  from  bis  birth, 
Louis  placed  his  affections  on  Madame  de  Ventadour,  whom 
he  called  his  mother.  He  was  declared  major  in  1723.  The 
death  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  terminated  the  regency,  and  the 
duke  of  Bourbon  came  to  the  king  and  offered  las  services  as 
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minister.  "  In  two  minutes  he  was  master  of  the  kingdom ;" 
and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  send  back  the  little  Spanish 
princess  to  whom  the  king  was  affianced,  and  to  plot  a  marriage 
with  his  own  sister.  The  sister,  however,  would  not  entertain 
the  project,  and  Louis  was  married  to  Maria  Leczinska  of  Poland. 
In  1726  Fleury  became  minister,  and  great  reforms  were  effected. 
Economy  led  to  prosperity,  such  as  France  enjoyed  at  no  other 
I  during  the  century.  In  1731  war  broke  out,  France 
supporting  the  claims  of  Stanislaus,  the  queen's  father,  to  the 
throne  of  Poland.  This  unsuccessful  war  was  followed  by 
another  in  1740,  when  France  opposed  Maria  Theresa,  and 
suffered  defeat.  Fleury  died  in  1743,  and  Louis  then  took  the 
management  of  affairs.  He  even  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  accompanied  by  one  of  his  mistresses,  who  endeavoured 
to  rouse"  him  from  his  indolence,  and  to  infuse  some  ambition  into 
his  sluggish  nature.  At  Metz  he  fell  ill,  and  was  smitten  with 
religious  remorse,  which  made  him  send  his  mistress  away,  only 
to  be  recalled  when  he  recovered.  On  the  10th  of  May,  1745, 
he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  the  first  successful 
encounter  with  the  English  that  a  king  of  France  had  seen 
since  the  days  of  St.  Louis.  He  became  master  of  the  Nether- 
lands; and  on  the  18th  of  October,  1748,  concluded  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  On  his  return  to  Paris  his  life  was  one  of 
the  utmost  licentiousness.  He  was  governed  by  women.  The 
ladies  of  France,  titled  and  untitled,  competed  for  royal  favour. 
Mistress  succeeded  to  mistress.  The  marchioness  of  Pompadour, 
a  butcher's  daughter,  went  even  farther.  When  her  own  influence 
waned,  she  kept  her  place  by  procuring  other  mistresses  for  the 
monarch.  Extravagance  was  the  natural  result ;  new  taxes 
were  imposed ;  a  deficit  that  could  not  be  cured  gradually  began 
to  show  itself,  and  thus  the  corruption  of  the  French  court 
prepared  the  way  for  the  terrible  curative  process  of  the  French 
revolution.  The  clergy  became  discontented,  and  opposed  the 
court.  The  people  were  indignant,  and  on  the  5th  of  January, 
1757,  Louis  was  struck  by  the  knife  of  Damiens  as  he  was  about 
to  enter  his  carriage.  The  wound,  however,  was  not  danger- 
ous. Foreign  affairs  went  no  better.  England  took  the  French 
colonies,  and  destroyed  the  French  fleets.  As  Louis  grew  older 
he  descended  to  lower  depths,  and  took  for  favourite  a  woman 
called  Du  Barry,  who  was  a  scandal  and  reproach  even  among 
the  Pompadours  and  Chateauroux.  With  the  wretched  old 
monarch  vice  was  a  pursuit ;  and  when  the  minister  Choiseul 
fell  and  was  exiled,  there  was  nothing  left  to  support  the  dignity 
of  France.  All  was  corruption  and  intrigue.  Into  this  lazar- 
house  of  infamy  the  brilliant  Marie  Antoinette  was  brought 
as  the  consort  of  the  dauphin,  both  to  pay  by  their  death  on 
the  scaffold  for  the  sins  of  one  predecessor  and  the  tyranny 
of  another.  The  seeds  of  anarchy  and  convulsion  were  being 
sown  broadcast  over  France.  An  "  age  of  reason  "  had  become 
necessary  to  sweep  away  an  age  of  infamy.  The  pupil  of 
Fenelon  had  shown  the  French  what  the  old  system  ended  in,  and 
they  were  resolved  to  discover  something  new  for  themselves. 
Louis  even  foresaw  that  he  was  preparing  the  ruin  of  his  suc- 
cessors. On  the  28th  of  April,  1774,  Louis  was  taken  ill  at 
Versailles;  small-pox  made  itself  known,  and  the  danger  was 
soon  understood.  On  the  5th  of  May  Louis  confessed," on  the 
0th  received  extreme  unction,  and  on  the  10th  expired.  His 
body  was  carried  to  St.  Denis  and  interred  in  that  sepulchre  of 
kings,  the  people  insulting  his  memory  as  the  cortege  passed 
along.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  the  French  monarchy 
expired  with  Louis  XV.  The  following  reign  only  shows  us  the 
funeral  ceremony  and  interment. — P.  E.  D. 

Louis  XVI.,  was  born  at  Versailles  on  the  23rd  of  August, 
L754.  His  father,  Louis,  dauphin  of  France,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Louis  XV.  Louis  XVI.  received  from  nature  a  vigorous  phy- 
sical constitution,  and  an  amiable  disposition.  His  other  qualifi- 
cations for  discharging  the  functions  of  the  kinglv  office,  especially 
under  circumstances  the  most  trying  and  difficult,  were  but  slight. 
His  intellect  was  moderate,  his  character  was  very  deficient  in 
energy  and  spirit,  and  personally  he  was  without  any  of  those 
royal  gifts  and  graces  which  sometimes  compensate  for  the  absence 
of  great  qualities.  His  education  had  yielded  him  a  tolerable 
acquaintance  with  history  and  geography,  and  he  had  a  taste 
for  the  unkingly  pursuit  of  lock-making. '  A  strong  wish  for  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  France  cannot  be  denied  him.  At 
sixteen  he  was  married  to  Maria  Antoinette,  daughter  of  Maria 
Theresa,  a  beautiful  and  spirited  princess,  but  in  whom  courage 
was  not  sufficiently  tempered  by  prudence  and  considerateness. 


Over  her  husband  she  gained  an  ascendancy,  which  precipitated 
his  fall.  King  by  the  death  of  Louis  XV.,  on  the  10th  of  May, 
1774,  Louis  XVI.  began  his  reign  under  circumstances  partly 
favourable  and  partly  unfavourable  to  its  prosperity.  On  the 
one  hand  France  hailed  in  him  a  young  and  well-conditioned 
successor  to  the  wom-out  debauchee  of  the  Parc-aux-Cerfs.  On 
the  other  hand  the  finances  of  the  country  were  in  the  most 
deplorable  state,  and  the  courtiers  and  connections  by  whom  the 
new  king  was  surrounded,  and  whose  influence  over  his  feeble 
mind  was  considerable,  were  opposed  to  the  reforms  called  for 
by  the  strong  and  indignant  public  opinion  which  the  writings 
of  the  French  philosojihes  had  contributed  to  create.  Louis 
XVI.  began  well.  If  the  old  Maurepas,  light  and  reckless, 
was  his  premier,  he  called  to  his  councils  the  wise  and  philoso- 
phic Turgot,  and  the  virtuous  and  patriotic  Malesherbes.  As 
controller-general  Turgot  grappled  manfully  with  the  financial 
difficulties  of  France,  but  his  proposal  to  tax  the  privileged  classes 
pi-ovoked  a  clamour  from  the  courtiers,  to  which  Louis  yielded. 
"  II  n'y  a  que  vous  et  moi  qui  aimions  le  peuple" — it  was  thus 
that  Louis  addressed  Turgot  a  few  weeks  before  he  consented 
to  his  dismissal,  which  was  preceded  by  the  withdrawal  of  Male- 
sherbes. After  a  brief  interval  Turgot  was  succeeded  by  the 
inferior  but  the  honest  and  well-meaning  Xecker  (q.  v  ),  who  for 
five  years  continued  the  struggle,  begun  by  Turgot,  with  extrava- 
gance in  high  places.  His  plans  bore  too  strong  a  resemblance 
to  those  of  Turgot,  and  in  1781  Louis  was  persuaded  to  dismiss 
him.  Meanwhile  the  king,  rather  unwillingly,  had  been  induced 
by  the  liberal  public  opinion,  already  powerful,  to  lend  the  aid  of 
France  to  the  insurgent  Americans  in  then;  contest  with  England. 
The  success  of  the  American  revolution  reacted  tellingly  on  France, 
and  the  honours  paid  to  Lafayette  were  a  sign  of  the  growing 
strength  of  the  democratic  feeling  under  the  "despotism  tempered 
by  epigrams."  Keeker's  most  notable  successor  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  finances,  was  Calonne  (appointed  controller-general, 
November,  1783),  who  by  a  policy,  one  of  extensive  borrowing, 
the  very  reverse  of  Turgot's  and  Xecker's,  continued  to  keep  up 
appearances  for  a  time,  and  only  a  time.  When  with  Calonne's 
system  national  bankruptcy  was  imminent,  the  French  revolution 
was  preluded  by  his  convocation  of  the  notables  (February,  1787). 
The  true  state  of  affairs  could  not  be  concealed  from  this  assem- 
bly, and  Calonne  was  forced  to  resign.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Cardinal  Lomenie  de  Brienne,  archbishop  of  Toulouse,  with  the 
title  of  prime  minister.  He  involved  the  crown  in  a  serious  and 
damaging  conflict  with  the  parliaments,  legal  bodies,  possessed 
of  some  prescriptive  claim  to  register  the  financial  edicts  of  the 
government — a  claim  which,  supported  as  they  now  were  by  the 
nation,  they  asserted  with  a  show  of  spirit.  In  despair  Lomenie 
advised  the  convocation  of  states-general,  and  withdrew,  succeeded 
by  the  popular  Xecker,  24th  August,  1788.  On  Monday  the  4th 
of  May,  1789,  the  states-general,  for  the  first  time  since  1614, 
met  at  Versailles,  and  France  at  last  had  something  that  resem- 
bled a  national  parliament.  Xext  day  the  king  addressed  the 
representatives  of  the  three  estates,  the  noblesse,  the  clergy,  and 
the  commons.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  noblesse  and  the  clergy 
that  each  of  the  estates  should  deliberate  and  vote  separately,  so 
that,  by  combining,  they  two  could  always  outvote  the  third  estate. 
The  tiers-etat  refused  to  assent,  and  were  joined  by  a  number  of 
the  representatives  of  the  clergy.  The  king  now  interfered  in 
person.  He  announced  a  royal  sitting  for  the  22nd  of  June, 
suspended  till  then  the  deliberations  of  the  states-general,  and 
sent  troops  to  prevent  the  entry  of  the  members  into  their  hall 
of  meeting.  Thus  obstructed,  the  representatives  of  the  tiers- 
etat  assembled  in  a  tenuis  court  of  Versailles,  and  took  the 
celebrated  oath,  20th  June,  17S9,  by  which  they  bound  them- 
selves to  continue  their  meetings  until  they  had  made  a  consti- 
tution for  their  country.  At  the  royal  sitting  Louis  appeared, 
commanded  the  separate  meeting  of  the  three  orders,  and  after 
withdrawing,  sent  an  usher  to  bid  the  assembly  disperse.  It 
was  now  that  Mirabeau  made  his  memorable  protest,  and  the 
tiers-etat  transformed  itself  into  a  national  assembly.  The  king 
gave  way  in  appearance,  advising  the  noblesse  to  join  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  other  orders,  and  the  national  assembly  was 
recognized.  But  troops  were  collected,  arrangements  made  for 
a  coup-d'etat,  and  Xecker  was  dismissed.  On  the  12th  of  July 
Paris  rose  in  insurrection ;  on  the  14th  the  Bastile  was  taken. 
Xext  day  the  king  gave  way,  Xecker  was  recalled,  and  the  first 
emigration  commenced.  Embittered  by  the  scarcity  and  dear- 
ness  of  provisions  through  the  autumn,  and  indignant  at  the 
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report  of  an  imprudent  banquet  of  military  officers  at  Versailles 
on  the  1st  of  October  at  which  the  queen  was  present  and  the 
national  cockade  trampled  on,  the  populace  of  Paris  rose  again 
on  the  5rji  October,  and  marched  upon  Versailles.  Next  day 
the  palace  was  attacked,  and  the  king  and  queen  had  to  consent  to 
be  conducted  by  the  mob  back  to  Paris,  where  they  took  up  their 
residence  in  the  long-deserted  Tuileries.  From  this  ignominious 
return  to  his  capital  onwards,  the  public  part  played  by  Louis 
XVI.  became  a  secondary  one.  France  was  revolutionized  and 
transformed  into  a  virtual  republic,  of  which  the  king,  little 
better  than  a  prisoner  in  his  palace,  was  only  the  nominal  head. 
With  his  courtiers  he  meditated  plans  of  escape  from  Paris,  but 
had  not  resolution  enough  to  realize  them.  As  a  last  resource 
Mirabeau,  who  saw  now  whither  things  were  tending,  was  taken 
secretly  into  the  royal  councils.  But  the  execution  of  Mirabeau's 
daring  schemes  of  counter-revolution  was  cut  short  by  his  death, 
on  31st  March,  1701.  "I  cany  in  my  heart,"  he  said  in  his 
dying  moments,  "the  death-dirge  of  the  French  monarchy."  On 
the  20th  of  June  following,  the  carefully  planned  but  clumsily 
executed  flight  of  the  king  and  queen  to  join  Bouille  at  Metz 
was  arrested  at  Varennes,  whence  they  were  reconducted  to 
Paris,  and  kept  in  a  captivity,  though  still  nominal,  even  stricter 
than  before.  The  deposition  of  the  king  now  began  to  be  talked 
of.  He  acquired  a  brief  popularity  by  accepting  the  new  con- 
stitution, after  framing  which  the  constituent  assembly  made 
way  for  the  legislative  assembly,  1st  October,  1791.  By  an 
imprudent  "  self-denying  ordinance  "  the  members  of  the  con- 
stituent assembly  debarred  themselves  from  entering  the  legisla- 
tive, which  accordingly  swarmed  with  violent  anti-monarchists. 
The  king  chose  a  "  patriot  "  ministry,  which  included  Poland, 
and  continued  his  relations  with  such  men  as  Barnave,  who  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Mirabeau,  and  seeing  whither  the  French 
revolution  was  tending,  sought  to  strengthen  the  throne.  But 
the  courtiers  looked  askance  at  this  connection  with  former 
revolutionists,  and  the  irresolute  Louis,  swaying  now  this  way 
now  that,  was  left  without  a  party  in  the  country;  for  the  mass 
of  the  loyal  aristocracy  had  emigrated.  The  new  constitution 
had  bestowed  on  him  a  veto,  and  in  accordance  with  the  advice 
of  his  courtiers  lie  vetoed  the  severe  laws  against  refractoiy 
priests  and  emigrants,  passed  by  the  legislative  assembly,  and  thus 
of  course  he  incurred  great  unpopularity.  The  crisis  evidently 
impending  was  hastened  by  the  attitude  of  Europe.  The  assem- 
bly quarreled  with  the  great  powers  of  the  continent,  and  on  the 
20th  of  April,  1792,  Louis  was  forced  to  declare  war.  France 
was  preparing  to  defend  herself  against  the  invader,  when  the 
king  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  unpopularity  by  vetoing  a 
decree  for  the  establishment  of  a  camp  of  twenty  thousand  men. 
The  ultra-democratic  party  now  resolved  on  insurrection.  During 
the  July  of  1792,  volunteers  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  notably 
from  Marseilles,  marched  towards  Paris,  carrying  with  them 
petitions  for  the  deposition  of  the  king;  and  on  the  25th  of 
the  month,  Brunswick,  with  the  allied  army  of  invasion,  broke 
np  from  Coblentz  and  began  his  march.  The  mob  of  Paris  had 
already,  on  the  20th  of  June,  forced  its  way  into  the  Tuileries, 
and  menaced  the  king.  A  more  formidable  insurrection  broke 
out  on  the  famous  10th  of  August,  when  the  Tuileries  were 
attacked  by  the  Marseillaise,  and  bravely  defended  by  the  king's 
Swiss  body-guard.  In  the  morning  the  king  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  hall  of  the  legislative  assembly ;  and  when  the  success  of 
the  insurrection  was  assured,  that  body  in  the  afternoon  pro- 
nounced his  deposition,  and  summoned  a  national  convention.  A 
prisoner  in  reality,  the  king  was  now  lodged  in  the  Temple,  and 
the  frightful  massacres  of  September  were  perpetrated.  On  the 
20th  of  September  the  national  convention  met  and  pronounced 
the  abolition  of  royalty.  Soon  afterwards  the  trial  of  the  king 
was  resolved  on,  and  on  the  11th  of  December  he  appeared  at 
the  bar  of  the  convention.  The  charges  of  treason  brought  against 
him  were  of  a  very  miscellaneous  kind,  and  were  met  by  him 
for  the  most  part  with  simple  negatives.  Malcsherbes  and  De 
Seze  were  allowed  him  for  counsel ;  their  speeches  on  the  20th 
of  December  were  followed  by  a  few  and  simple  words  from  the 
king  himself.  The  Girondins,  or  more  moderate  party,  succumbed 
to  the  feeling  of  the  moment,  and  joined  in  the  vote  of  the  16th 
January,  by  which  sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  the  unfor- 
tunate Louis.  On  the  21st  January,  1792,  he  was  guillotined 
in  the  Place  de  la  Pevolution.  The  accounts  of  his  demeanour 
on  the  occasion  vary.  He  attempted  to  address  the  people,  but 
his  voice  was  drowned  by  the  drums  of  the  soldiery ;  the  execu- 


tioners seized  him,  and  bound  him  struggling  to  the  plank,  on 
which  the  fatal  axe  at  once  descended.  "The  allied  kings 
threaten  us,"  Danton  had  said;  "as  battle-gage  we  hurl  at  their 
feet  the  head  of  a  king."  In  this  sentence  lies  the  motive  fur 
the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.- — F.  E. 

Louis  XVII.  (Louis  Charles  de  France,  in  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  reckoned  as)  was  the  third  of  the  four  children  born 
by  Marie  Antoinette  to  Louis  XVI.  He  was  born  at  Versailles 
on  the  27th  March,  1785,  and  died  on  the  8th  June,  1795,  in 
the  Temple  at  Paris.  He  was  baptized  on  the  day  of  his  birth, 
and  received  the  title  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy.  At  the  death 
of  his  brother  he  became  dauphin.  On  the  13th  of  August,  1792, 
he  was  imprisoned  with  the  royal  family  in  the  Temple,  and 
there  received  instructions  from  Louis  XVI.  By  the  terrorists 
he  was  treated  with  incredible  barbarity,  and  placed  under  charge 
of  citizen  cobbler  Antoine  Simon.  Simon,  however,  found  his 
place  dull  and  resigned  his  office.  The  poor  child  was  then 
condemned  to  utter  solitude;  for  six  months  he  was  literally 
alone,  supplied  with  some  coarse  food,  which  became  the  prey  of 
the  rats  and  other  vermin  that  infested  his  dread  abode.  He 
never  complained,  and  at  last  scarcely  ever  spoke,  moved,  or 
gave  evidence  of  being — passing  whole  nights  on  a  chair,  with 
his  elbows  on  the  table.  In  the  spring  of  1795  his  constitution 
had  completely  failed.  The  world  faded,  and  another  and  better 
opened  to  this  child  of  sorrow.  He  heard  voices,  or  seemed 
to  hear  them,  chaunting  heavenly  music;  and  then,  without  a 
struggle,  he  passed  to  the  realm  where  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest. — P.  E.  D. 

Louis  XVIIL,  brother  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  grandson  of 
Louis  XV.,  was  born  in  1755,  and  received  the  names  of  Louis 
Stanislas  Xavier,  with  the  title  of  Count  of  Provence.  He 
displayed  in  his  youth  greater  talents  and  courage  than  his 
brothers,  and  made  respectable  progress  in  his  studies.  In  May, 
1771,  he  married  Louisa  Marie  Josephine  of  Savoy,  by  whom 
he  had  no  issue.  When  the  French  revolution  broke  out  Louis 
showed  himself  favourable  to  moderate  and  reasonable  reforms ; 
but  the  violence  of  the  jacobins  compelled  him  to  leave  the 
country  in  1791.  In  1793  he  and  his  brother  Charles  entered 
France  along  with  the  Prussians ;  but  their  defeat  at  Valmy 
compelled  him  again  to  withdraw.  He  retired  first  to  West- 
phalia and  afterwards  to  Verona,  which  he  was  obliged  to  quit 
on  the  approach  of  the  French  troops  under  Bonaparte  in  1796, 
After  residing  successively  in  various  parts  of  Germany,  he  took 
up  his  residence  in  Mittau  in  Courland,  whence  he  was  hastily 
expelled  in  the  depth  of  winter  by  the  Czar  Paul,  in  one  of  his 
mad  freaks.  He  took  refuge  at  Warsaw,  but  on  the  death  of 
Paul  returned  to  Mittau,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till  the 
peace  of  Tilsit  in  1807,  when  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
continent  and  retire  to  England,  the  only  country  in  Europe 
which  could  then  afford  him  an  asylum.  He  resided  for  the 
most  part  at  Hanwell  in  Buckinghamshire,  until  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon  in  1814  opened  the  way  for  his  return  to  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors.  He  entered  Paris  on  the  3rd  of  May,  amidst 
a  concourse  of  spectators  composed  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe. 
On  the  previons  day  he  had  issued  a  proclamation  promising 
a  representative  government,  a  responsible  ministry,  and  total 
oblivion  of  the  past,  and  declaring  the  sale  of  national  property 
to  be  irrevocable.  On  the  4th  of  June  he  laid  before  the  senate 
and  legislative  body  a  charter  securing  the  civil  and  religious 
rights  of  the  people,  and  regulating  the  form  of  government  and 
the  powers  of  the  legislature,  which  was  unanimously  accepted 
and  became  the  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom.  The  position 
of  Louis  at  this  juncture  was  exceedingly  difficult  and  delicate, 
and  it  was  no  easy  task  to  calm  the  passions  of  the  multitude, 
to  pacify  the  exasperated  and  humiliated  Bonapartists  and  to 
satisfy  the  unreasonable  expectations  of  the  royalists.  He  was 
sincerely  desirous  to  act  with  moderation  and  justice;  but  the 
violent  and  imprudent  conduct  of  the  extreme  Bourbonists  excited 
the  hostility  of  the  people.  A  conspiracy  was  hatched  against 
Louis  by  the  partisans  of  the  exiled  family,  and  on  the  return  of 
Napoleon  from  Elba  the  Bourbons  once  more  fled  the  country. 
Louis  retired  to  Ghent,  where  he  remained  till  the  crowning 
victory  of  Waterloo  and  the  march  of  the  allies  to  Paris  restored 
him  to  his  throne.  He  was  still  disposed  to  govern  with  clemency 
and  moderation  ;  but  the  ultra-royalist  party  were  now  in  the 
ascendant,  and  were  bent  on  treating  their  fallen  enemies  with 
unsparing  severity.  All  who  had  voted  in  the  convention  for 
the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  or  accepted  office  under  Napoleon 
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during  the  Hundred  Days  were  banished,  and  Marshal  Key  and 

some  other  officers  were  condemned  to  death.  The  Huguenots 
in  the  south  of  France  were  disgracefully  ill-treated,  and  many 
of  them  murdered  by  a  furious  and  fanatical  rabble  of  Roman 
catholics  and  ultra-royalists,  and  no  attempt  was  made  for  some 
months  to  repress  these  excesses  or  to  bring  the  offenders  to 
judgment.  The  press  was  placed  under  a  censorship,  the  poly- 
technic school  was  dissolved,  and  prevotal  courts  were  instituted, 
which  in  many  cases  shocked  by  their  severity,  and  excited 
indignation  by  their  injustice.  Louis'  first  ministry,  of  which 
Talleyrand  and  Fouche'  were  leading  members,  was  soon  obliged 
to  resign,  and  a  new  cabinet  was  formed,  of  which  the  duke  of 
Richelieu  was  named  head.  The  chamber  of  deputies,  which  had 
affected  to  be  more  royalist  than  the  king  himself,  was  dissolved 
in  181G,  and  the  new  elections  were  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
moderate  constitutional  party.  Liberal  principles  made  a  slow 
but  steady  advance,  and  in  1818  the  duke  of  Richelieu  retired 
from  office,  and  was  succeeded  by  Decazes,  the  personal  favourite 
of  the  king,  who  relied  for  support  on  the  liberals  and  moderate 
royalists.  But  Ins  ministry  was  obnoxious  to  both  the  extreme 
parties.  The  assassination  of  the  duke  de  Berry,  the  nephew 
of  Louis,  in  February,  1820,  alarmed  the  court;  and  the  Count 
d'Artois  and  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme  having  demanded  the 
dismissal  of  Decazes,  his  ministry  was  overthrown,  and  the  duke 
of  Richelieu  returned  to  his  former  office.  The  law  of  election 
was  altered,  the  censorship  of  the  press  was  made  more  rigid, 
the  power  and  privileges  of  the  clergy  were  increased,  and 
various  other  retrograde  measures  were  adopted.  In  1821  the 
premier  once  more  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  M.  de  Villele 
with  a  complete  ultra-royalist  cabinet,  almost  avowedly  nomi- 
nated by  the  Count  d'Artois.  Louis,  who  had  become  frail  and 
feeble,  now  considered  his  reign  as  almost  terminated — "Now 
that  M.  Yillele  triumphs,"  he  said,  "I  regard  myself  as  anni- 
hilated. Hitherto  I  have  preserved  the  crown  and  defended  the 
charter;  if  my  brother  imperils  both,  it  is  his  affair."  From 
this  date,  indeed,  the  Count  d'Artois  was  the  real  king  of  France. 
At  his  instigation  the  restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  the  press 
were  made  more  severe  than  ever,  and  a  French  army  under 
the  Duke  d'Angouleme  was  sent  into  Spain  in  concert  with  the 
northern  powers,  to  overthrow  the  constitution  and  to  restore 
Ferdinand  to  the  absolute  power  which  he  had  agreed  to  lay 
aside.  The  expedition  was  successful  in  its  object,  but  the  ulti- 
mate results  of  this  unwarrantable  interference  with  the  rights 
of  the  Spanish  people  were  disastrous  to  all  parties.  The  health 
of  Louis,  which  had  for  some  time  been  infirm,  now  completely 
gave  way  ;  suffering  from  a  complication  of  disorders,  he  became 
quite  lethargic  and  unable  to  walk.  He  expired  on  the  16th  of 
September,  182-1,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  with  his 
dying  breath  bequeathing  the  charter  to  his  brother  as  his  best 
inheritance,  and  exhorting  him  to  preserve  it  for  his  subjects 
and  himself.  "  Do  as  I  have  done,"  he  added,  "  and  your  reign 
will  end  in  peace."  Louis  was  possessed  of  considerable  abilities, 
a  well-cultivated  mind,  and  a  pleasing  address.  Considering 
his  origin  and  training,  his  opinions  must  he  pronounced  both 
enlightened  and  liberal;  and  his  success  in  steering  between 
extreme  hostile  parties  during  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  of 
French  history,  proves  that  lie  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment, 
great  observation,  and  exquisite  tact  and  discretion.  He  was  on 
the  whole  a  humane  and  benevolent,  as  well  as  judicious  and 
prudent  sovereign.  His  private  character,  however,  was  not 
blameless,  and  he  was  alleged,  with  apparent  reason,  to  have 
been  not  free  from  dissimulation  and  self-seeking.  Both  in  exile 
and  on  the  throne  he  acted  the  part  of  a  monarch  with  great 
dramatic  effect.  His  well-known  replies  to  the  doge  of  Venice 
when  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Verona;  to  Bonaparte,  offering  a 
liberal  grant  of  territory  if  he  would  renounce  his  regal  right's; 
and  to  the  corporation  of  London,  when  invited  to  attend  their 

let   on  the  occasion  of  the  French  disasters  in  Russia 

exhibited  evidence  of  no  mean  histrionic  talent  mingled  with 
considerable  real  dignity. — J.  T. 

Louis  1'iiii.iiM-K,  King  of  the  French,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Philippe,  duke  of  Orleans,  the  jacobin  prince  of  the  blood, 
and  notorious  "EgalitS"  of  the  first  French  revolution.  Born 
at  Paris  on  the  6th  of  October,  1773,  he  was  styled  Duke  de 
Yalois  until  1785,  and  Duke  de  Chartrcs  up  to  the  date  of  his 
fath  r's  death  by  the  guillotine,  when  he  became  Duke  of  Orleans. 
At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Madame 
de  Genlis,  already  charged  with  the  education  of  his  sister,  the 


Princess  Adelaide.  The  training  of  Madame  de  Genlis  was 
based  upon  the  system  developed  in  Rousseau's  Emile.  It  was 
practical,  linguistic,  physically  invigorating,  but  deficient  in  the 
ethical  element  so  much  needed  in  the  case  of  a  clever  and 
spirited  boy,  with  a  father  of  Philippe  Egalitti's  shameless  pro- 
fligacy. With  an  education  a  l'Eraile,  and  the  example  of  his 
father,  the  young  prince  was  naturally  fascinated  by  the  French 
revolution,  and  even  enrolled  himself  in  the  jacobin  club.  For- 
tunately for  him  military  duties  called  him  away  from  the 
capital.  In  June,  1791,  he  became  colonel  of  the  14th  regi- 
ment of  dragoons,  and  was  sent  to  VendOme  to  command  his 
regiment.  There  he  gave  proofs  of  intrepidity,  moral  as  well  as 
physical,  saving  recalcitrant  priests  from  the  fury  of  a  revolu- 
tionary mob,  and  bravely  rescuing  a  local  engineer  from  drowning. 
As  a  lieutenant-general  he  commanded  a  division  at  Valors 
(see  Kellermann),  where  he  displayed  great  coolness  and 
courage.  He  was  one  of  the  heroes  of  Jemappes,  6th  Novem- 
ber, 1792,  and  had  a  horse  shot  under  him  at  Neerwinden, 
18th  March,  1793.  It  seems  to  have  been  among  Dumouriez's 
schemes  to  make  the  young  prince  king,  and  thus  rescue  France 
from  the  anarchy  of  democracy.  Suspected  and  summoned  to 
its  bar  by  the  convention,  Dumouriez  sought  refuge  within  the 
Austrian  lines,  and  was  accompanied  in  his  flight,  5th  April, 
1793,  by  the  young  duke  of  Orleans,  whose  father  had  been 
guillotined  in  Paris  on  the  preceding  21st  of  January.  Louis 
Philippe  refused  to  enter  the  Austrian  service  and  to  fight 
against  his  country;  he  made  his  way  to  Switzerland,  where  he 
met  his  sister  and  Madame  de  Genlis  For  some  time,  under 
a  feigned  name,  he  taught  mathematics  and  geography  at  the 
college  of  Reichenau.  After  a  tour  in  the  north  of  Europe,  he 
left  Hamburg  in  the  September  of  1796  for  the  United  States, 
an  act  which  led  the  French  directory  to  liberate  his  younger 
brothers,  who  joined  him  in  America.  Their  visit  to  the  United 
States  was  followed  by  a  residence  in  England,  where  the  three 
brothers,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  duke  de  Montpensier,  and 
the  Count  de  Beaujolais,  took  up  their  abode  at  Twickenham. 
Here  they  signed  a  declaration  of  fidelity  to  Louis  XVIII.  ;  but, 
in  spite  of  this,  there  was  no  great  cordiality  between  the  elder 
and  younger  branches  of  the  exiled  Bourbon  family.  The  Duke 
de  Montpensier  died  in  the  May  of  1807,  and  Louis  Philippe 
accompanied  to  Malta  his  other  brother,  the  Count  de  Beaujolais, 
who  had  been  ordered  to  a  warmer  climate,  and  who  died  there 
in  June,  1808.  Soon  afterwards  Louis  Philippe  proceeded  to 
Messina,  and  was  well  received  at  the  court  of  Palermo  by  Ferdi- 
nand IV.,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  whose  Neapolitan  throne 
was  occupied  by  Murat.  At  Messina  he  wooed  and  won  Fer- 
dinand's daughter,  the  Princess  Marie  Amelie.  The  marriage 
was  celebrated  on  the  25th  of  November,  1809,  at  Palermo, 
where,  after  a  long  separation,  the  duke  of  Orleans  had  been 
joined  by  his  mother  and  sister.  It  was  preceded  and  succeeded 
by  some  abortive  attempts  on  his  part  to  aid  in  person  a  Spanish 
movement  against  the  French,  and  to  profit  politically  by  the 
successes  of  the  English  in  Spain.  After  the  relegation  of 
Napoleon  to  Elba  he  returned  to  Paris,  when  his  military  rank 
and  the  Orleans  property  were  restored  to  him.  On  the  escape 
of  Napoleon  from  Elba  he  was  appointed  by  the  king  com- 
mander of  the  army  in  the  north,  but  soon  resigned  his  functions 
and  withdrew  to  Twickenham.  After  Waterloo  he  returned  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  not  now  received  with  favour  by  Louis 
XVIII.  Taking  his  seat  in  the  French  house  of  peers,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  recommending  a  moderate  policy,  and  was 
"  advised"  to  leave  France.  He  retired  once  more  to  Twickenham, 
returning,  however,  permanently  to  France  and  his  chateau  of 
Neuilly  in  1817.  During  the  later  years  of  the  restoration  he 
was  looked  on  as  the  hope  of  the  constitutional  and  liberal  cause. 
Though  he  lived  in  comparative  seclusion,  the  political  and 
literary  chiefs  of  the  moderate  opposition  were  welcomed  in  his 
salon,  and  his  name  was  popularized  by  journalists  and  pam- 
phleteers. In  spite  of  this  he  was  regarded  more  kindly  by 
Charles  X.  than  by  Louis  XVIIL,  and  was  permitted  to  give 
the  former  some  good  advice,  which  was  not  taken.  When  the 
revolution  of  the  Three  Days,  July  27-29,  1830,  broke  out, 
Louis  Philippe  took  no  part  in  it,  and  retired  to  Raincy.  But 
when  the  doom  of  Charles  X.  was  sealed,  and  Laffitte's  influence 
triumphed  (see  Laffitte,  Jacques),  he  consented  to  come  to 
Paris,  30th  July,  and  on  the  31st  to  accept  the  office  of  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  kingdom.  On  the  7th  of  August  the 
chambers  by  great  majorities  offered  him  the  crown,  and  on  the 
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9th,  as  king  of  the  French,  Louis  Philippe  swore  fidelity  to  the 
charter.     The  new  king  was  on  the  verge  of  fifty-seven,  strong 
in  health,  with  a  mind  matured  both  by  experience  of  the  world 
and  by  study  in  retirement ;  affable  in  his  manners  ;  lively  and 
piquant  in  conversation ;  and  commanding  general  esteem  by  the 
purity  of  his  private  life  and  his  domestic  virtues.     He  ascended 
the  throne  under  difficult  circumstances.      He  had  to  curb  the 
revolution  which   made  him  a  king,  and  he  had  to  soothe  the 
jealousies  of  the  European  monarchs  who  looked  upon  his  acces- 
sion as  the  signal  for  general  war  or  revolution.     It  was  in  the 
direction  of  foreign  affairs,  that  during  the  first  years  of  his 
reign  he  found  most  scope  for  his  independent   action.      He 
refused  more  than  a  moral  sympathy  to  Poland.     He  resisted 
the  popular  demand  for  the  annexation  of  Belgium,  and  married 
his  daughter  to  the  English  candidate  for  the  throne  of  that  new 
kingdom,  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg.     Hand  in  hand  with  Eng- 
land he  procured  the  settlement  of  the  Belgian  question,  and 
by   his    adhesion  to  the  quadruple   alliance  he    arranged  with 
England  the  future  of  the  Iberian  peninsula.    In  Italy  he  behaved 
with  spirit,  and  when  the  Austrians  entered  the  legations,  French 
troops  occupied  Ancona.      At  home,  in  suppressing  at  once  the 
excesses  of  the  revolution  and  the  reactionary  attempts  of  the 
Bourbonists,  Louis  Philippe  had  the  potent  support  of  his  parlia- 
ments, and  of  such  ministers  as  Broglie,  Guizot,  Thiers,  Soult,  and 
above  all  of  the  resolute  Casimir  Perier.     With  this  aid  danger- 
ous insurrections  in  the  capital  and  at  Lyons  were  suppressed ; 
risings,  fomented  by  the  Duchess  de  Berri,  were  nipped  in  the 
bud,  and  the  activity  both  of  the  press  and  of  political  associa- 
tions fettered  by  severe  legislation.      Providence  protected  the 
king  from  repeated  attempts  at  assassination,  such  as  that  of 
Fieschi,  28th  of  July,  1835,  and  of  Alibaud,  25th  June,  183G. 
It  was  from  the  latter  year  onward  to  1840,  that  Louis  Philippe 
became  engaged  in  a  new  struggle,  no  longer  with  the  revolu- 
tion, but  for  supremacy  with  the  chiefs  of  parliamentary  parties. 
Between  1836  and  1810  there  were  no  fewer  than  six  adminis- 
trations in  France  ;  and  the  solution  of  the  question,  who  was  to 
govern,  the  king  or  his  ministers,  occupied  the  country  much 
more  than  the  dynastic  pretensions  of  Louis  Napoleon,  whose 
unsuccessful  attentat  at   Strasburg,  28th  October,    183G,   was 
followed  by  his  relegation  to  the  United  States,  while  his  landing 
at  Boulogne,  6th  August,  1840,  was  punished  by  imprisonment 
in  the  castle  of  Ham.   Louis  Philippe's  last  and  greatest  struggle 
with  a  minister  was  that  with  M.  Thiers  during  the  latter's  second 
administration,  March  to  October,  1840.     M.  Thiers  wished  to 
support  Mehemet  Ali  against  the  Porte  iu  his  claims  to  the  pos- 
session of  Syria  and  independent  sovereignty  of  Egypt.     Lord 
Pa'.merston  defeated  this  scheme  by  negotiating  a  treaty  between 
the  other  great  powers,  from  which  France  was  excluded.  Thiers 
urged  a  war  with  England,  but  Louis  Philippe  was  firm,  and  the 
bellicose  minister  fell,  not  to  rise  again.     From  the  fall  of  Thiers 
to  the  revolution  of  February,  1848,  the  king  and  his  trusted 
Guizot  ruled  France  with  the  aid  of  an  obeditnt  parliamentary 
majority.     Early  in  this  period,  however,  the  throne  of  the  bar- 
ricades lost  one  of  its  supports  by  the  death  of  the  heir-apparent, 
the  popular  duke  of  Orleans,  13th  July,  1842.     But  the  English 
alliance  was  consolidated  for  a  time  by  the  pacific  policy  of  king 
and  minister  in  the  "affaire  Pritchard."     Queen  Victoria  went 
twice  to  Eu,  and  Louis  Philippe  paid  a  friendly  visit  to  England. 
The  French  arms  were  successful  in  Algeria,  and  on  its   soil 
military  laurels  were  reaped  by  Louis  Philippe's  sons.     His  rule 
seemed  secure  ;   France  was  flourishing  and  prosperous  when  the 
revolution  came.     The  masses  had  been  excited  by  a  persistent 
democratic  propagandism,  conducted  both  by  the  press  and  by 
parliamentary  orators.      Political  ardour  had  been  heightened  by 
the  promulgation  of  the  theories  of  socialism.  The  middle  classes, 
prosperous  materially,  had  been  led  to  believe  that  the  foreign 
policy  of  France  lowered  it  in  the  eyes  of  Europe ;   and  to  this 
domestic  dissatisfaction  was  added  the  rupture  of  the  English 
alliance,  caused  by  the  trickery  of  Guizot  in  the  affair  of  the 
Spanish  marriages.     Worst  cf  all,  Louis  Philippe,  in  his  desire 
to  manage  France,  came  to  fancy  that  the  end  justified  the  means, 
and  that  corruption  could  be  made  the  basis  of  a  strong  govern- 
ment.     Electoral  reform  was   refused,  and  the  proceedings  of 
courts  of  justice  revealed  cabinet  ministers  taking  bribes.     The 
refusal  of  the  government  to  allow  an  electoral  reform  banquet 
in  the  February  of  1848  was  followed  by  the  revolution  of  that 
month.     The  king  could  not  bring  himself  to  employ  force  to 
repress  the  insurrection,  and  fled  to  England.     He  took  up  his 


abode  at  Claremont,  and  lived  in  seclusion,  much  occupied  with 
the  composition  of  his  memoirs.  He  had  been  ailing  for  some 
time,  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  August,  1850,  he  expired 
in  the  midst  of  his  family.  His  only  well-authenticated  work 
is  "  Mon  Journal :  Evenements  de  1815,"  Paris,  1848,  narrating 
what  he  saw  and  did  in  the  March  of  that  year,  when  stationed 
in  the  north  of  France. — F.  E. 

GERMANY. 

Louis  I ,  Emperor.     See  Louis  I.,  King  of  France. 
Louis  II.   and  III.,   Emperors.     See  Louis  II.  and  III., 
Emperors  of  Italy. 

Louis  le  Gekmaniqde,  third  son  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire, 
was  born  in  806.  On  the  partition  of  hi:  estates  by  his  father 
he  obtained  Bavaria  and  the  surrounding  Slavonic  districts,  of 
which  he  undertook  the  government  in  825.  Several  times  he 
appeared  openly  in  arms  against  his  father,  whose  death  was 
hastened  by  the  last  of  these  revolts  in  840.  Afcer  the  death  of 
his  father,  Louis  vigorously  combated  the  overweening  ambition  of 
his  brother  Lothaire,  whom  he  signally  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
Fontenay  in  841.  Ultimately  the  kingdom  of  Louis  le  Ger- 
manique  consisted  of  the  following  estates : — Ancient  France  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  Saxony,  Thuringia,  Bavaria,  the 
Grisons,  and  Lorraine,  the  two  latter  of  which  were  acquired  in 
870.  Louis  left  three  sons,  Carloman,  Louis,  and  Charles.  He 
was  undoubtedly,  in  point  of  courage  and  capacity,  the  best  of 
the  sons  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire  ;  but  in  respect  of  moral  qualities 
he  was  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  rest  of  a  family  in  which 
moral  qualities  were  almost  wanting. 

Louis  III.,  King  of  Germany,  died  at  Frankfort  on  the  18th 
January,  882.  He  was  the  son  of  Louis  le  Germanique,  on 
whose  death  he  received  by  partition  Eastern  Franconia,  Saxony, 
and  Thuringia.  Charles  the  Bald  having  invaded  Germany  in 
876,  Louis  met  him  at  Andernach  and  completely  routed  his 
army.  He  had  many  conflicts  with  the  Northmen,  who  at  that 
period  were  the  troublers  of  Europe. — P.  E.  D. 

Louis  IV.,  King  of  Germany,  was  the  son  of  the  Emperor 
Arnulf,  and  was  born  in  893,  and  died  in  June,  911.  He  was 
called  to  the  throne  by  the  diet  that  met  at  Forehheim,  and  the 
archbishop  of  Mayence,  wishing  to  secure  more  formal  sanction, 
proceeded  to  Rome,  and  requested  the  confirmation  of  the  pope. 
The  pope  declined,  alleging  that  the  election  had  been  made 
without  pontifical  authority,  a  claim  until  that  time  altogether 
unheard  of.  He  died  suddenly,  no  chronicle  telling  us  either  the 
place  or  cause. — P.  E.  1). 

Louis  V.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  surnamed  the  Bavarian, 
was  bom  in  1282,  and  died  on  the  11th  October,  1347.  On  the 
death  of  his  father  Louis  the  Severe,  duke  of  Bavaria,  he  was 
sent  to  Vienna  by  his  mother  Matilda,  daughter  of  Rudolph  of 
Hapsburg.  He  was  there  brought  up  with  his  cousins,  who 
afterwards  became  his  greatest  enemies.  In  1298  he  returned 
to  Bavaria  to  undertake  the  government;  and  in  1314  ei 
in  a  war  with  his  cousin  Frederick  the  Handsome.  Frederick 
was  elected  emperor  by  one  party  and  Louis  by  another.  Louis 
was  supported  by  the  free  towns  and  by  the  liberal  portion  of 
Germany;  but  it  was  several  years  before  he  could  obtain  any 
decisive  advantage.  The  pope  sided  with  Frederick,  and  Louis 
saw  that  strong  measures  were  necessary.  He  marched  into 
Italy  and  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  emperor  at  Rome.  He 
sided  with  the  Ghibellines,  declared  John  XXI.  guilty  of  heresy, 
and  nominated  a  new  pope,  who  took  the  name  of  Nicholas  V. 
This  creation  of  an  anti-pope  was  a  grave  political  error,  and 
involved  Louis  in  many  troubles.  He  returned  to  Germany, 
and  some  years  later  concluded  a  treaty  with  Edward  III.  of 
England  to  aid  him  in  his  wars  with  Philip  of  France.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1338,  he  met  Edward  at  Coblentz,  where  two  thrones 
were  erected  in  the  market-place  for  the  two  monarchs.  In 
1341  he  secured  Lower  Bavaria  for  his  own  family,  to  the 
exclusion  of  collaterals.  In  1345  he  was  engaged  in  a  war 
with  John  of  Bohemia,  and  obliged  to  purchase  peace.  In 
1346  he  was  nominally  deposed  by  the  electors,  and  died  the 
year  following  from  an  attack  of  apoplexy  while  engaged  in  a 
bear  hunt.— P.  E.  D. 

HUNGARY. 

Louis  I.,  King  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  called  the  Great, 
was  born  on  the  5th  March,  1326,  and  died  in  1382.  He  was 
the  son  of  Carobert,  king  of  Hungary,  and  in  1342  was  elected 
to  succeed  his  father,  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He  engaged  in  war 
with  the  king  of  Bohemia,  and  forced  him  to  raise  the  siege  of 


Cracow.     He  also  drove  back  the  Tartars,  who  had  made  an 
irruption  into  Transylvania.  In  1345  he  turned  his  army  against 

the  Croats.  His  brother  Andrew  having  been  strangled  by  order 
0f  his  wife,  Joan  I.,  queen  of  Naples,  he  marched  into  Italy  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  but  without  effect- 
ing any  great  operation.  In  1348  he  again  went  to  Italy.  Joan 
fled  and  Louis  received  the  homage  of  the  princes,  and  with 
(hem  repaired  to  the  balcony  where  the  unfortunate  Andrew  had 
been  deprived  of  life.  Charles  of  Durazzo  he  put  to  death,  and 
the  other  princes  were  placed  in  confinement.  In  1370  he  suc- 
i  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  died  while  engaged  in  a  war 
with  Jagellon. — P.  E.  D. 

Louis  II.,  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  was  bom  on  the 
1st  Way,  1506,  and  was  drowned  on  the  29th  August,  1526. 
lie  was  the  son  of  Ladislaus,  and  succeeded  his  father  at  the  age 
of  ten.  Soliman  II.  having  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  Louis  was 
guilty  of  the  atrocity  of  cutting  off  their  noses.  Soliman  was 
furious,  captured  Belgrade,  Peterwarden,  and  some  other  towns, 
and  defeated  the  Hungarians  in  a  great  battle  on  the  plain  of 
Mohacz.  Two  months  after  the  body  of  the  young  king  was 
found  in  a  marsh,  horse  and  rider  having  sunk  together.  In 
1  52  1  Louis  had  married  Maria  of  Austria,  sister  of  Charles  V., 
but  left  no  children.— P.  E.  D. 

ITALY   AND    SICILY. 

Louis  II.,  son  of  Lothaire  I.,  born  about  822,  was  nominated 
to  the  throne  of  Italy  in  844,  became  associated  with  his  father 
in  the  empire  in  849,  succeeded  to  the  imperial  crown  in  855, 
obtained  from  his  brother  Charles  of  Provence  in  859  the  cession 
of  the  country  between  the  Jura  and  the  Alps,  and  after  the  death 
of  that  prince  in  863,  he  divided  Provence  with  his  other  brother 
Lothaire  II.  In  866  Louis  marched  against  the  Saracens  of  the 
duchies  of  Benevento  and  Calabria,  and  continued  the  war  for 
five  years.  In  871  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  duke  of  Bene- 
vento ;  and  his  last  warlike  effort  was  an  attempt  to  punish  that 
prince,  which  did  not  succeed.     Louis  died  in  875. 

Louis  III.,  King  or  Emperor  of  Italy,  sumamed  L'Aveugle, 
grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  born  about  879.  He  was  the 
son  of  Boson,  king  of  Aries,  and  Hermengarde,  daughter  of 
Louis  II.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  that  kingdom  in  887. 
In  899  he  went  into  Italy  to  make  war  against  Berengarius, 
and  having  worsted  that  prince,  was  crowned  emperor  at  Rome 
in  900.  Berengarius,  however,  afterwards  took  him  prisoner  in 
Verona  in  905;  and  after  putting  out  his  eyes  and  depriving 
him  of  the  imperial  title,  sent  him  back  to  Provence.  Louis 
died  in  929. 

Louis  OF  Tarextum,  King  of  Naples,  was  born  in  1320, 
and  died  25th  May,  1362.  He  was  cousin  of  Queen  Joan  I., 
and  probably  had  paid  too  great  attention  to  that  inconsiderate 
lady  before  she  strangled  her  husband,  Andrew  of  Hungary.  He 
espoused  her  soon  after  without  dispensation.  He  made  his 
peace  with  the  pope,  however,  and  obtained  in  right  of  his  wife 
the  title  of  King  of  Naples.  In  a  battle  fought  with  the  Hun- 
garians before  Naples  on  the  6th  June,  1349,  Louis  was  defeated. 
The  German  mercenaries  who  had  fought  against  him,  not 
receiving  their  pay,  revolted,  and  turned  the  tide  of  affairs.  In 
May,  1352,  Louis  and  Joan  were  crowned  with  gieat  ceremony. 
The  kingdom  was  ill-governed  and  in  disorder,  and  Louis  died 
without  being  able  to  regulate  its  affairs. — P.  E.  D. 

Louis  of  AbrAQON,  King  of  Sicily,  was  born  on  the  4th 
February,  1338,  and  died  on  the  16th  or  17th  October,  1355. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Peter  II.  and  Elizabeth  of  Carinthia. 
lie  succeeded  his  father  in  August,  1342,  and  on  the  15th  of 
September  following  was  crowned  at  Palermo,  his  uncle  John  of 
Randazzo  acting  as  regent.  The  people  of  Messina  revolted 
and  took  the  citadel;  but  the  regent  recovered  it  by  assault, 
and  hanged  their  leader,  John  Magna.  This  reign,  if  such  it  may 
be  called,  was  characterized  by  anarchy  and  confusion,  internal 
strife  and  petty  civil  war.  Sicily  did  not  fall  under  the  yoke  of 
the  princes  of  Anjou,  who  were  fully  occupied  in  asserting  their 
claim  to  Naples.  Louis  left  two  natural  children,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother,  Frederick  III. — P.  E.  D. 

Louis  I.,  King  of  Sicily  or  of  Naples,  Count  of  Provence, 
Duke  of  Anjou  and  of  Maine,  was  born  at  Vincennes  on  the 
23d  July,  1339,  and  died  on  the  20th  September,  1384.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  John  II.  king  of  France.  At  the  battle 
of  Poitiers,  19th  September,  1356,  he  commanded  the  right 
wing  of  the  second  line,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  fly.  When 
John  regained  his  liberty  he  erected  Anjou  into  a  duchy— an 


honour  which  had  its  drawback,  as  Louis  was  named  one  of  the 
hostages  for  his  father,  and  was  sent  to  England.  In  1363  he 
was  allowed  to  cross  the  channel  to  visit  his  wife.  He  took  the 
opportunity  of  breaking  his  parole,  and  remained  in  France.  In 
1364  he  was  present  at  the  coronation  of  his  brother  Charles  V. 
When  Edward  reclaimed  his  prisoner  from  the  new  monarch, 
Charles  replied  by  naming  his  brother  lieutenant  of  Languedoc. 
Louis  took  several  towns  from  the  English;  but  was  principally 
known  by  the  grievous  taxation  he  imposed  on  his  own  subjects. 
In  1380,  at  the  instigation  of  Pope  Clement  VII.,  Joan  of  Naples 
adopted  Louis  as  her  successor;  but  the  anti-pope  Urban  declared 
Joan  dethroned  and  gave  the  crown  to  Charles  of  Durazzo.  At 
the  death  of  Charles,  Louis  was  named  regent  of  France,  an 
office  he  turned  to  account  by  amassing  money.  On  the  2  2d 
February,  1382,  he  went  to  Avignon,  and  received  investiture 
as  king  of  Naples.  He  took  the  title  of  king  and  marched  south; 
but  his  army  melted  away  from  disease,  and  he  died  in  a  little 
town  of  Apulia. — P.  E.  D. 

LOUIS.     See  Lumvm. 

LOUIS  (Fhiedrich  Christian),  better  known  as  Louis 
Ferdinand,  Prince  of  Prussia,  was  born  18th  November,  1772, 
and  killed  near  Saalfeld,  10th  October,  1806.  He  was  the  son 
of  Prince  Augustus  Frederick,  brother  of  Frederick  the  Great 
and  Anne  of  Brandenburg.  He  made  his  first  campaign  against 
the  French  in  1792,  and  distinguished  himself  by  great  personal 
courage.  In  1805  he  was  at  Magdeburg,  and  vehemently 
opposed  the  peace  party.  He  would  make  no  terms  with  France. 
In  1806  war  again  commenced,  and  Louis  met  the  French  near 
Saalfeld.  After  performing  prodigies  of  valour  he  was  defeated, 
and  was  one  of  the  last  on  the  field.  While  retiring,  a  French 
hussar  summoned  him  to  surrender,  but  Louis  replied  by  a  cut 
with  his  sabre.  The  hussar  parried,  gave  point,  run  the  prince 
through,  and  he  fell  dead  on  the  field. — P.  E.  D. 

LOUIS,  Louis  Dominique,  Baron,  a  distinguished  French 
statesman,  was  born  at  Toul  in  1755,  and  died  in  1837.  He 
was  educated  for  the  church  and  took  orders ;  but  his  propensity 
for  political  science  brought  him  into  influential  circles,  and  an 
active  participation  in  public  affairs.  In  1793  he  emigrated  to 
England  where  he  remained  for  some  months,  and  on  his  return 
was  employed  in  various  offices.  In  1811  he  was  nominated  of 
the  conseil  d'etat,  and  soon  after  created  a  baron  by  Napoleon, 
who  greatly  admired  him,  and  was  well  served  by  him  in  the, 
treasury  department.  In  1815  he  was  dismissed  from  office 
because  he  would  not  consent  to  indemnify  the  allied  powers,  but 
Louis  XVIII.  restored  to  him  his  position,  and  from  that  time 
till  his  death  he  exercised  great  influence,  and  assumed  a  promi- 
nent place  at  several  important  junctures.  The  Abbe  Louis,  as 
he  is  sometimes  called,  died  in  1837. — B.  H.  C. 

LOUTHERBOURGH,  Philip  James,  was  born  at  Stras- 
burg  about  1730.  Of  his  early  career  little  is  known.  He  pro- 
bably spent  some  time  at  Marseilles,  and  here  acquired  his  skill 
as  a  marine  painter.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Marseilles.  Loutherbourgh  was  distinguished  also  as  a  battle 
and  landscape  painter,  and  in  1763  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Painting  at  Paris.  In  1771  he  came  to  England, 
and  settled  in  this  country,  and  in  1779  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  in  London.  He  resided  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  at  Chiswick,  where  he  died  on  the  11th  March,  1812. 
Among  his  principal  works  are — the  "Destruction  of  the  Spanish 
Armada;"  the  "Fire  of  London;"  and  "Lord  Howe's  Victory," 
1st  June,  1794.  He  also  etched  a  few  plates. — (Gault  de  St. 
Germain,  Trois  Siecles  de  la  Peinture,  &c.) — R.  N.  W. 

LOUVERTURE.     See  Toussaint. 

LOUVOIS,  Franc^ois  Michel  le  Tellier,  Marquis  de,  a 
famous  French  statesman,  and  for  many  years  prime  minister 
to  Louis  XIV.,  was  born  in  1641.  His  father,  the  Chancellor 
Le  Tellier,  had  such  influence  at  court  that,  in  1654,  he  induced 
the  king  to  consent  that  the  office  of  secretary-at-war,  which 
Le  Tellier  then  filled,  should  ultimately  be  conferred  upon  his  son, 
who  was  then  only  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  youth  was  in  the 
meantime  employed  in  the  public  service  under  his  father's  eye. 
He  was  at  first  idle  and  careless,  but  a  remonstrance  and  threat 
on  the  part  of  the  chancellor  produced  such  an  effect  upon  his 
mind,  that  he  henceforth  became  remarkable  for  his  diligence  and 
attention  to  his  duties.  In  1662  he  married  Anne  de  Souvre, 
marquise  de  Courtanvaux,  a  lady  of  ancient  family  and  vast 
wealth.  He  devoted  himself  with  unwearied  diligence  to  the 
discharge  of  his  duties;  brought  t<J  light  and  redressed  many 
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grievous  abuses;  and  thus  won  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the 
king,  who  boasted  that  he  had  formed  his  great  minister;  while 
he  on  the  other  hand  artfully  flattered  the  Grand  Monarque  by 
hinting  that  he  merely  carried  out  the  measures  which  Louis  had 
devised.  From  1606  until  109 1  Louvois  was  sole  minister  of  war; 
the  principal  campaigns  of  Turenne  and  Conde  were  directed  by 
him,  and  the  success  of  those  wars  which  "  enlarged  the  French 
territory,  and  filled  the  world  with  the  renown  of  the  French 
arms,"  was  due  as  much  to  his  able  and  energetic  arrangements 
as  to  the  valour  and  military  skill  of  these  great  generals.  No 
abuse  or  mistake  escaped  his  sleepless  vigilance,  and  no  labour 
was  too  great  for  his  superhuman  industry.  He  made  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  mode  of  disciplining,  distributing,  equipping, 
and  provisioning  the  French  armies,  and  left  the  stamp  of  his 
genius  on  the  entire  military  organization  of  the  kingdom.  He 
was  no  less  careful  of  the  welfare  of  the  French  soldier  than  of 
the  glory  of  his  master.  He  founded  and  repaired  hospitals 
and  military  schools,  and  provided  asylums  for  aged  officers. 
The  celebrated  Hotel  des  Invalides,  the  erection  of  which  began 
in  1671,  owed  its  origin  to  him  ;  and  the  magnificent  buildings 
at  Versailles,  Trianon,  and  Marly,  the  Place  Vendome  at  Paris, 
and  the  aqueducts  of  Maintenon,  were  all  constructed  at  his 
instigation,  and  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Colbert,  who 
complained  loudly  of  this  lavish  expenditure.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  great  qualities  of  Louvois 
were  mingled  with  grave  defects.  He  was  intolerably  arrogant, 
harsh,  cruel,  and  unscrupulous;  and  his  imperious  temper  and 
boundless  self-confidence  led  to  frequent  quarrels  between  him 
and  the  French  generals,  and  made  him  unpopular  both  with 
the  courtiers  and  the  people.  The  atrocious  destruction  of  the 
Palatinates,  which  filled  Europe  with  horror,  was  justly  attri- 
buted to  his  counsels,  and  he  was  mainly  responsible  for  the 
infamous  persecution  of  the  protestants  during  the  reign  of  Louis, 
and  the  repeal  of  the  edict  of  Xantes.  His  pride  and  arrogance 
at  length  deeply  offended  Madame  Maintenon,  and  ultimately 
rendered  him  odious  to  Louis  himself.  On  the  last  occasion  on 
which  they  transacted  business  together,  the  king  was  so  enraged 
that,  but  for  the  intervention  of  his  wife,  he  would  have  struck 
his  favourite  minister.  On  the  following  day,  however,  in  accord- 
ance with  her  advice,  Louvois  presented  himself  at  the  royal 
closet  as  if  nothing  had  happened  ;  but  he  was  evidently  suffering 
great  pain,  and  fainted  in  the  council  room.  He  was  conveyed 
to  his  hotel,  and  died  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  16th  May, 
1691,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age,  having  been  thirty-six 
years  in  the  service  of  Louis.  Louvois  was  a  man  of  great  talents 
and  administrative  capacity,  and  has  been  pronounced  on  high 
authority  the  greatest  adjutant-general,  the  greatest  quarter- 
master-general, and  the  greatest  commissary-general  that  Europe 
has  ever  seen  ;  but  his  nature  was  savage  and  obdurate,  and  his 
moral  principles  were  low  and  selfish. — J.  T. 

LOV  AT,  Simon  Fraser,  Lord,  the  chief  of  the  powerful 
clan  Fraser,  was  born  in  1668.  After  completing  his  educa- 
tion at  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  he  obtained  a  commission  as 
captain  of  a  company  in  the  Athol  regiment,  which  he  soon 
resigned,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  with  the  marquis  of  Athol, 
who  claimed  the  Fraser  estates  for  his  granddaughter.  Simon 
formed  a  scheme  for  carrying  off  the  young  heiress,  which  nearly 
succeeded,  but  she  escaped  his  grasp.  Her  mother,  however, 
the  dowager  Lady  Lovat,  fell  into  his  hands,  and  was  forced  to 
many  him.  For  this  outrage  Simon  was  outlawed  and  compelled 
to  flee  to  France.  Here  he  affected  great  zeal  for  the  Jacobite 
cause;  and  to  recommend  himself  to  the  court  of  St.  Germain, 
he  embraced  the  Romish  faith,  and  in  spite  of  his  notoriously 
bad  character  was  supplied  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  money, 
and  despatched  in  1702  on  an  important  mission  to  the  friends 
of  the  exiled  family  in  Britain.  He  betrayed  his  trust,  however, 
and  disclosed  the  plot  to  the  duke  of  Queensberry.  On  his 
return  to  France  his  treachery  was  discovered,  and  he  was  com- 
mitted a  prisoner  to  the  Bastile,  where  he  remained  for  four 
years.  In  order  to  obtain  his  release,  he  offered  to  enter  into 
holy  orders  ;  and  having  been  set  at  liberty  on  the  intercession 
of  the  papal  nuncio,  he  assumed  the  priestly  office  and  entered 
the  Jesuit  college  at  St.  Omer.  He  returned  to  Scotland  at  the 
period  of  the  rebellion  of  1715;  and  finding  that  Mackenzie  of 
Fraserdale,  who  had  married  the  heiress  of  the  Fraser  estates, 
had  embraced  the  Jacobite  cause,  Simon  resolved  to  support 
the  government.  The  greater  part  of  the  clan  regarded  him  as 
their  rightful  chief,  and  at  his  summons  at  once  withdrew  from 
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the  Pretender's  standard,  and  placed  themselves  under  his  com- 
mand. With  the  assistance  of  some  neighbouring  whig  clans 
he  compelled  the  insurgents  to  evacuate  Inverness,  and  thus 
deprived  them  of  an  important  rallying  point.  For  these  valuable 
services  Simon  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Lord  Lovat,  and 
the  grant  of  the  forfeited  Fraser  estates.  When  the  rebellion 
of  174.5  broke  out,  Lovat,  who  had  taken  some  offence  at  the 
government,  intrigued  with  the  Jacobites,  with  the  hope  of 
obtaining  the  title  of  duke,  professing,  however,  great  attach- 
ment to  the  royal  cause.  After  long  hesitation  he  at  length  sent 
his  clan  under  the  command  cf  his  son  to  join  the  standard  of 
Prince  Charles  Edward,  pretending  at  the  same  time  that  this 
step  had  been  taken  without  his  authority.  After  the  battle  of 
Culloden  Lovat  took  refuge  in  one  of  the  western  islands,  but 
was  discovered,  and  arrested  and  confined  in  the  tower  of  Lon- 
don. He  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  house  of  lords  on  the 
9th  of  March,  17-17.  The  trial  lasted  seven  days;  and  though 
he  defended  himself  with  great  dexterity,  he  was  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  be  beheaded.  His  dauntless  spirit,  caustic 
wit,  jesting,  and  buffoonery  were  maintained  by  him  to  the  last 
moment.  On  quitting  the  bar,  he  exclaimed — "  Farewell,  my 
lords,  we  shall  never  all  meet  again  in  the  same  place."  He  met 
his  death  with  great  composure,  and  though  in  the  eightieth  year 
of  his  age,  and  so  infirm  that  he  had  to  obtain  the  assistance  of 
two  persons  to  mount  the  scaffold,  his  spirits  never  flagged. 
Repeating  the  celebrated  line  of  Horace — "  Dulce  et  decorum 
pro  patria  mori,"  he  laid  his  head  upon  the  block  and  received 
the  fatal  blow  with  unabated  courage.  He  was  the  last  of  the 
martyrs,  as  the  Jacobites  termed  them,  and  certainly  the  least 
deserving  of  pit}'. — J.  T. 

LOVE,  Christopher,  a  celebrated  presbyterian  minister, 
born  at  Cardiff  in  1618.  He  studied  at  Oxford  and  took  orders ; 
but  his  convictions  were  not  in  harmony  with  those  of  Laud, 
whose  canons  relating  to  prelates  and  the  prayer-book  he  refused 
to  subscribe.  He  was  therefore  ejected  from  the  church  of  St. 
Peter-le- Bailey  at  Oxford,  where  he  had  been  preacher,  and  came 
to  London.  In  1644  he  was  appointed  to  Aldermanbury.  The 
year  following  he  caused  great  offence  by  preaching  against  the 
king's  commissioners  at  Uxbridge.  He  was  one  of  the  members 
of  the  celebrated  Westminster  assembly  of  divines,  and  minister 
of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry.  He  was  one  of  the  London  ministers 
who  signed  a  declaration  against  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  and  when 
he  saw  the  Independents  supreme,  entered  into  a  conspiracy, 
known  as  "  Love's  plot,"  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in  Charles 
II.  and  the  Scotch  presbyterians.  This  plot  cost  him  his  life, 
for  it  was  detected  by  the  vigilance  of  Cromwell,  and  Love  was 
apprehended,  tried,  and  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  in  1651.  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  ambitious  of  the  honours  of 
martyrdom,  but  he  was  attended  at  the  scaffold  by  his  eminent 
colleagues,  Ashe,  Calamy,  and  Manton,  the  last  of  whom  preached 
his  funeral  sermon.  The  severity  of  his  sentence  was  intended 
to  strike  terror  into  his  party,  and  to  deter  them  from  any  further 
attempts  to  displace  the  existing  government.  While,  however, 
his  own  party  called  him  a  saint  and  a  martyr,  the  episcopalians 
viewed  him  as  the  victim  of  retributive  justice,  and  Clarendon, 
in  particular,  is  very  harsh  in  his  judgment  of  him.  His  works 
display  both  piety  and  ability,  and  were  mostly  published  after 
his  death,  in  1657-58  ;  the  first  in  quarto  and  the  second  in 
two  volumes  octavo,  consisting  of  tracts,  sermons,  &c. — B.  H.  C. 

LOVELACE,  Richard,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  William 
Lovelace  of  Woolwich,  Kent,  and  was  born  in  1618.  He  received 
his  education  at  the  Charter-house,  and  in  1634  became  a  gentle- 
man commoner  at  Gloucester  hall,  Oxford,  where  he  proceeded 
M.A.  in  1636.  On  quitting  Oxford  he  went  to  court,  was 
taken  into  the  service  of  Lord  Goring,  and  obtained  a  commis- 
sion in  the  army,  where  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain.  After 
the  peace  of  Berwick  he  entered  upon  his  Kentish  estates,  and 
lived  for  some  time  in  affluence ;  but  having  been  selected  to 
present  a  petition  from  his  county  to  the  parliament  he  fell  into 
disgrace,  was  confined  to  the  Gate-house,  and  ultimately  regained 
his  freedom  only  as  giving  bail  for  £40,000  not  to  pass  the  line 
of  communication  without  the  permission  of  the  speaker.  An 
ardent  royalist,  Lovelace  sacrificed  a  large  part  of  his  fortune  to 
the  cause  of  the  king,  and  he  still  further  impoverished  himself 
bv  raising  a  regiment  in  1640  for  the  French  crown,  which  was 
placed  under  his  own  command.  It  was  in  this  service  that  he 
was  dangerously  wounded  at  Dunkirk,  and  was  obliged  to  return 
home.     A  report  of  his  death  had  preceded  him,  and  the  lady 
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whom  he  was  about  to  many  had  been  consequently  induced  to 
transfer  her  affections  to  another  suitor.  Upon  reaching  Eng- 
land, Lovelace  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  persecutors,  and 
was  doomed  to  pine  in  captivity  till  the  king's  death.  But  he 
never  recovered  from  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  to  which 
his  loyalty  and  extravagance  had  exposed  him,  and  this  gal- 
lant Kentish  gentleman,  who  has  been  described  as  one  of  the 
handsomest  men  of  his  time,  died  in  an  obscure  lodging  in  Gun- 
powder Alley,  near  Shoe  Lane,  in  1658,  and  was  interred  in  the 
west  extremity  of  St.  Bride's  church.  The  poems  of  Lovelace, 
which  are  full" of  beauties  though  occasionally  fantastic,  consist 
of  two  volumes — one  published  in  1649  by  the  author  himself, 
under  the  name  of  his  lost  mistress,  "Lucasta,"  supposed  to  have 
been  a  Miss  Lucy  Sacheverell;  and  the  other  printed  in  1659 
by  his  brother  Dudley,  with  an  appendix  of  elegies  on  the  poet's 
death.  Lovelace  also  produced  "  The  Scholar,"  a  comedy,  and 
"  The  Soldier,"  a  tragedy,  neither  extant. — W.  C.  H. 

*  LOVER,  Samuel,  was  born  in  Dublin  towards  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  At  a  very  early  age  he  displayed 
strong  tendencies  for  music,  literature,  and  painting;  and  these 
were  so  little  in  accordance  with  the  stockbroker's  desk — to 
which  his  father  had  destined  him  as  his  successor — that  the 
youth  was  suffered  to  take  to  painting  as  a  profession.  His  social 
qualities  and  musical  accomplishments  procured  him  admission 
into  good  society ;  and  a  song  of  his,  at  a  public  dinner  given  to 
Moore  in  1818,  gained  him  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of 
the  poet.  'While  pursuing  his  profession  of  miniature-painter, 
he  did  not  fail  to  cultivate  his  gifts  of  music  and  poetry ;  and 
in  1831  produced  the  operatic  drama  of  "  Grana  Uile,  or  the 
Island  Queen,"  which  was  well  received.  In  1834  he  went  to 
London,  where  he  was  favourably  known  by  his  popular  songs 
of  "Under  the  Rose"  and  " Rory  O'More."  Madame  Vestris 
patronized  him;  and  for  her  he  wrote  the  "Beau  Ideal,"  and 
subsequently  the  mythological  burlesque  of  the  "Olympic  Pic 
Nic,"  a  decided  success.  During  his  temporary  location  in 
London  he  painted  some  persons  of  distinction.  Meantime  he 
had  produced  the  first  series  of  his  "  Legends  and  Stories," 
which  elicited  the  praise  of  Miss  Edgeworth.  He  now  deter- 
mined to  establish  himself  in  London  as  a  miniature  painter,  and 
in  1835  exhibited  his  picture  of  the  ambassador  of  the  king  of 
Oude;  he  also  painted  an  admirable  miniature  of  Lord  Brougham. 
These  established  his  reputation  as  an  artist;  and  his  songs 
gained  him  fame  as  a  lyrist,  and  admission  to  the  re-unions  of 
Lady  Blessington  and  of  other  distinguished  persons.  "  The  Angels' 
Whisper;'"  "The  May  Dew;"  "Molly  Carew  ;"  and  above  all, 
"  Rory  O'More,"  were  amongst  the  most  popular  songs  of  the 
day.  A  second  series  of  "  Legends  and  Stories"  appeared;  and  in 
1836  he  wrote  the  novel  of  "  Rory  O'More"  for  Bentley,  which 
was  subsequently  dramatized  by  him  for  the  Adelphi,  where, 
in  the  hands  of  Tyrone  Power,  it  had  a  ran  of  one  hundred 
and  eight  nights.  His  next  piece,  the  "  "White  Horse  of  the 
Peppers,"  written  to  bring  out  Power  at  the  Haymarket,  was  a 
decided  hit.  Then  came  "The  Happy  Man,"  and  the  musical 
drama  of  "  The  Greek  Boy,"  and  "  II  Paddy  Whack  in  Italia." 
All  this  time  he  worked  assiduously  at  his  profession,  illustrating 
his  serials  of  "  Handy  Andy"  and  "  Treasure  Tro\-e"  with  etch- 
ings on  steel.  At  last  his  sight  became  so  impaired  that  he 
had  to  abandon  the  art  ;  and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  recitations 
of  his  own  writings.  The  first  of  these  was  given  in  the  Princess' 
concert-room  in  1844.  They  were  eminently  successful,  so  that 
he  went  to  America  in  1846,  where  his  reception  was  most 
flattering.  On  his  return  to  London  in  1848  he  gave  his  Ameri- 
can experiences  in  an  entertainment  called  "  Paddy's  Portfolio." 
Since  that,  Lover  has  written  many  charming  songs,  replete 
with  the  humour  and  pathos  which,  like  a  true  poet,  he  com- 
bines so  happily.  It  is  rarely  that  talents  so  varied  are  found 
united  in  one  man.  "  In  a  word,"  as  has  been  well  said  of 
him,  "poet,  painter,  dramatist.,  he  has  won  sufficient  celebrity 
to  make  the  fame  of  three  different  men."  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  1836. — J.  F.  W. 

LOWE,  Sir  Hudson,  the  warder  of  Napoleon's  captivity  at 
St.  Helena,  was  born  at  Galway  in  July,  1769.  His  father,  in 
the  medical  department  of  the  army,  died  surgeon-major  of  the 
garrison  of  Gibraltar.  Entering  the  army,  Hudson  Lowe  served 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  Portugal ;  organized  at  Minorca  a 
corps  of  Corsican  emigrants,  in  command  of  which  he  joined  the 
army  in  Egypt,  and  fought  in  the  battle  of  Alexandria  and  other 
engagements.     In  1803  he  was  a  permanent  assistant  quarter- 


master-general, and  after  having  been  employed  in  a  secret  mis- 
sion in  Portugal,  raised  another  corps  of  Corsican  rangers.  With 
them  he  garrisoned  the  island  of  Capri,  taken  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
in  May,  1806;  but  in  the  following  October  he  was  compelled 
to  surrender  it  to  the  French  in  superior  force.  He  afterwards 
aided  in  expelling  the  French  from  the  Ionian  islands,  and  was  for 
two  years  governor  of  Cephalonia  and  Ithaca.  In  1813  he  was 
sent  to  the  north  of  Europe,  to  inspect  first  the  German-Russian 
legion,  and  then  the  continental  levies  in  British  pay.  Attached 
to  Blucher,  he  remained  with  him  from  Leipsic  to  the  entry  of 
the  allies  into  Paris  ;  and  bringing  the  news  of  the  abdication 
of  Napoleon  to  London,  was  knighted,  and  became  a  major- 
general.  During  the  Hundred  Days  he  was  appointed  quarter- 
master-general of  the  British  troops  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
transferred  to  command  the  troops  in  Genoa  destined  to  operate 
against  Toulon.  He  had  occupied  Toulon  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  when  he  received  the  news  of  his  nomination  to  the 
governorship  of  St.  Helena,  and  wardership  of  Napoleon's  person. 
He  reached  St.  Helena  in  April,  1816.  In  his  execution  of  his 
instructions  he  soon  aroused  the  ire  of  Napoleon,  and  the  result 
of  one  of  their  early  interviews  was  that  for  five  years  the 
governor  never  again  saw  his  captive  alive.  After  the  death 
of  Napoleon,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  returned  to  England,  and  his 
conduct  at  St.  Helena  was  severely  criticised,  especially  on  the 
publication  of  O'Meara's  Voice  from  St.  Helena.  His  attempts 
to  obtain  legal  redress  failed,  and  the  government  seems  to  have 
supported  him  but  coldly.  In  1825  he  was  made  commander 
of  the  forces  at  Ceylon,  and  resigned  the  appointment  in  1831, 
disgusted  that  his  claims  to  the  governorship  of  the  island  were 
overlooked.  He  returned  to  England,  and  died  in  circumstances 
not  affluent  in  January,  1844.  The  popular  and  unfavourable 
view  of  his  character  and  conduct  taken  even  by  tory  writers, 
such  as  Sir  WTalter  Scott  and  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  has  been  ably 
contested  by  Mr.  W.  Forsyth  in  his  History  of  the  Captivity  of 
Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  London,  1S53,  founded  on  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe's  letters  and  journals. — F.  E. 

*  LOWELL,  James  Russell,  one  of  the  most  original  poets 
America  has  yet  produced,  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
in  1819,  the  son  of  an  eminent  congregational  minister  there. 
He  was  educated  at  Harvard  college,  which  he  quitted  in  his 
twentieth  year,  that  he  might  pursue  the  study  of  the  law.  He 
had  no  intention,  however,  to  follow  the  legal  profession,  being 
entirely  bent  upon  a  literary  career.  His  first  appearance  as  an 
author  was  in  1839,  when  he  printed  a  class  poem  recited  at 
Cambridge,  which  remained  unnoticed.  Two  years  later  he  fairly 
challenged  public  opinion  in  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  "  A 
Year's  Life,"  1841.  It  was  rich  in  promise,  but  showed  that 
the  author's  conceptions  were  not  as  yet  equalled  by  his  power 
of  execution.  Another  volume  which  he  sent  forth  in  1844 
exhibited  a  steady  progress  in  the  development  of  Mr.  Lowell's 
poetical  powers.  "  Prometheus"  and  "  The  Legend  of  Brittany" 
are  two  very  remarkable  pieces  in  this  volume.  His  bold  metrical 
experiments,  not  successful  in  all  his  lyrics,  were  continued  in 
the  volume  published  in  1848,  which  also  gave  evidence  of  a  new 
and  very  important  element  in  this  poet's  intellectual  powers, 
to  wit,  a  resolution  to  be  an  American  poet,  and  not  merely 
a  follower  of  the  long  line  of  versifiers  who  illustrate  English 
literature.  The  topics  which  possess  a  surpassing  interest  for 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  mostly  political ;  and  a 
writer  who  could  express  in  nervous  language  sympathy  with 
any  national  movement  would  be  truly  and  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  an  American  author.  Thus  Lowell,  in  the  poem  styled  "The 
Present  Crisis,"  "Anti-Texas,"  and  other  poems,  showed  his  mas- 
tery of  the  language  when  used  upon  trite  and  prosaic  subjects. 
This  phase  in  the  development  of  the  poet  may  partly  have  been 
due  to  his  occupation  as  a  journalist,  which  brought  him  into 
close  contact  with  the  practical  affairs  of  public  and  every-day 
life.  The  "American  Keats,"  as  he  has  been  called,  reached  the 
climax  of  his  satirical  powers  in  the  very  remarkable  book  entitled 
"  The  Biglow  Papers,"  which,  with  unsparing  wit  and  humour, 
and  in  the  vulgarest  Yankee  dialect,  attacks  some  of  the  darling 
prejudices  of  the  American  nation.  The  facility  with  which  this 
rude  language  is  versified  constitutes  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
book.  "  The  Fable  for  Critics,"  which  also  appeared  in  1848,  is 
a  piece  of  rhymed  sarcasm  on  the  critics  and  authors  among  his 
contemporaries,  extremely  witty  and  not  ill  written.  "  The  Vision 
of  Sir  Launfal "  is  a  fantastic  poem,  that  recalls  at  times  in  the 
undulating  flow  of  the  verse  Coleridge's  Christabcl.     The  mani- 
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festation  of  such  steadily  progressive  powers  in  Mr.  Lowell 
encourages  the  hope  that  America  and  the  civilized  world  may 
Btill  hear  new  things  from  him.  A  prose  work  he  published  in 
1845,  "Conversations  on  some  of  the  old  poets,"  indicates  the 
author's  favourite  field  of  study.  He  has  been  a  contributor  to 
the  North  American  Revietu  and  to  the  Pioneer.  He  has  been 
for  some  time  editor  of  the  Anti-shivery  Standard. — R.  H. 

LOWTH,  Robert,  son  of  William  Lowth,  prebendary  of 
Winchester,  was  born  in  the  Close  of  Winchester,  or  at  Buriton, 
Hants,  on  the  27th  of  November,  1710,  and  was  educated  at 
■Winchester  college  and  at  New  college,  Oxford.  He  gave  proof 
while  still  a  boy  ot  superior  poetical  gifts.  As  early  as  1729, 
one  of  his  school  poems,  "  On  the  Genealogy  of  Christ,"  as 
represented  on  the  window  of  Winchester  college  chapel,  was 
published  without  his  knowledge  or  consent — "  a  liberty  no  less 
flattering  to  the  youthful  poet  than  the  high  applause  with  which 
the  publication  was  received."  He  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  at 
Oxford  in  1737,  and  in  1741  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
poetry.  It  was  in  this  capacity  that  he  delivered  his  celebrated 
"  Pradectiones  Academical  de  Sacra  Poesi  Hebrajorum."  They 
excited  great  admiration  at  the  university  on  their  first  delivery  ; 
and  when  published  in  1753  they  elevated  their  author  at  once 
to  the  highest  literary  rank,  in  the  estimation  not  only  of 
British  but  of  continental  scholars.  A  rival  scholar  at  Oxford, 
l)r.  Townson,  expressed  the  general  opinion  of  the  university  in 
these  terms  : — "  Quern  de  poetica  sacra  sic  ex  cathedra  expli- 
tantem  audivimus,  ut  omnibus  ornari  rebus  videretur,  qua?  aut 
r.aturae  munera  sunt  aut  instrumenta  doctrine."  He  found  a 
kind  patron  in  Bishop  Hoadley,  who  gave  him  in  1744  the 
rectory  of  Ovington  in  Hampshire;  the  archdeaconry  of  Win- 
chester in  1750;  and  in  1753  the  rectory  of  East  Woodhay,  in 
the  same  diocese.  In  1755  he  accompanied  to  Ireland  in  the 
capacity  of  first  chaplain  the  marquis  of  Hartington,  who  had 
been  appointed  lord-lieutenant,  and  he  had  soon  an  offer  of  the 
see  of  Limerick  from  his  new  patron ;  but  he  preferred  to  make 
way  to  Dr.  Leslie,  prebendary  of  Durham  and  rector  of  Sedgefield, 
on  the  understanding  that  he  should  receive  these  preferments 
in  lieu.  In  these  offices  he  remained  till  17G6,  when  he  was 
made  bishop  of  St.  David's,  and  a  few  months  after  bishop  of 
Oxford,  which  latter  see  he  held  till  1777,  when  he  succeeded 
Dr.  Terrick  in  the  see  of  London.  In  1765  he  had  been  elected 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and  GOttingen.  In 
1778  appeared  his  principal  work,  "  Isaiah  ;  a  new  Translation, 
with  a  preliminary  Dissertation  and  Notes,  critical,  philological, 
and  explanatory,"  in  which  his  design  was,  "  not  only  to  give 
a  more  exact  representation  of  the  language  and  sense  of  the 
prophet,  but  to  endeavour  in  some  degree  to  imitate  his  manner 
also,  and  to  afford  an  English  reader  some  idea  of  the  cast  and 
character  of  the  original."  As  observed  by  the  latest  of  his 
biographers,  Mr.  Peter  Hall,  "  this  was  certainly  above  all  other 
occupations  that  for  which  the  mind,  the  acquirements,  and  the 
predilections  of  Lowth  were  best  adapted.  His  critical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  his  appreciation  of  the  style 
of  oriental  poetry,  supported  by  the  reputation  already  earned 
by  his  "  Praelectiones  "  and  his  general  character  as  a  scholar 
and  divine,  all  tended  to  raise  the  expectations  of  the  learned 
to  a  degree  which  nothing  short  of  consummate  excellence  could 
satisfy,  and  it  is  no  mean  praise  that  the  work  was  hailed  on 
its  appearance  with  something  more  than  general  approval."  It 
immediately  took  rank  as  a  classical  work,  and  was  translated 
the  very  next  year  into  German  by  Professor  Koppe  of  Gbttingen, 
with  additional  notes,  as  the  "  Praelectiones"  had  antecedently 
been  by  Professor  J.  D.  Michaelis.  The  judgment  of  later 
scholars,  however,  has  made  some  deductions  from  the  indis- 
criminate praise  which  the  work  in  the  first  instance  called  forth. 
The  critical  principles  which  Lowth  applied  to  the  correction  of 
the  Hebrew  text  of  Isaiah  have  been  justly  censured  as  much 
too  free  and  arbitrary  ;  he  indulged  much  too  readily  in  the 
license  of  conjectural  emendations  of  the  original ;  and  it  is 
now  generally  allowed,  that  if  he  had  understood  Hebrew  as 
accurately  as  the  Hebraists  of  our  own  age  have  done,  he 
would  have  been  sensible  that  such  freedoms  were  as  unneces- 
sary as  they  were  unjustifiable.  He  was  a  greater  master,  after 
all,  of  English  than  of  Hebrew  grammar,  and  his  "  Short 
Introduction  to  English  Grammar,"  published  in  1762,  was  very 
often  reprinted — of  which  Harris  remarked  in  his  Philological 
Inquiries,  "that  every  lover  of  the  English  language,  if  he  would 
write  or  even  speak  it  with  purity  and  precision,  ought  to  study 


and  understand  Dr.  Lowth's  admirable  tract."  In  addition  to 
the  works  already  named,  Lowth  was  the  author  of  several 
pieces  of  a  controversial  character.  These  were  his  "  Larger 
Confutation  of  Bishop  Hare's  System  of  Hebrew  Metre,"  pub- 
lished in  1766,  in  which  he  completely  exploded  the  credit  of 
that  theory  ;  and  his  "  Letter  to  Warburton,  in  answer  to  the 
appendix  to  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses 
demonstrated,"  1765.  Warburton  had  attacked  Lowth  in  an 
article  concerning  the  book  of  Job,  "  in  language  of  the  most 
coarse  and  insolent  contumely,"  and  Lowth's  reply  excited  the 
warmest  interest  in  the  literary  and  theological  classes  of  the 
community.  "  The  public  at  large,  and  even,  it  is  said,  the 
monarch,  were  pleased  with  its  very  faults,  and  welcomed  the 
sallies  of  personal  satire  by  which  the  giant  and  his  underlings 
were  overwhelmed."  A  war  of  personalities,  however,  ill  became 
the  dignity  of  eminent  scholars  and  bishops,  and  the  quarrel  was 
afterwards  made  up  between  them,  with  expressions  of  mutual 
regret.  In  1783  he  had  the  offer  of  the  primacy  of  Canterbury, 
but  his  advanced  years  and  failing  health  obliged  him  to  decline 
that  dignity,  whereupon  he  was  invited,  in  conjunction  with 
Bishop  Hurd,  to  nominate  a  substitute,  viz.  Dr.  Moore.  He 
died  at  Fulham,  full  of  years  and  honours,  November  3,  1787, 
and  was  succeeded  in  his  see  by  Beilby  Porteous,  who  in  his 
primary  charge  characterized  the  genius  of  his  predecessor  in 
the  following  terms: — "  We  may  justly  admire  the  universality 
of  that  genius  which  could  apply  itself,  and  with  almost  equal 
success,  to  so  many  different  branches  of  literature — to  poetry, 
to  grammar,  to  criticism,  to  theology,  to  oriental  learning.  In 
each  of  these  he  has  displayed  the  talents  of  a  master,  and  the 
originality  of  true  genius."  His  "  Sermons  and  other  Remains  " 
— including  several  poems,  epitaphs,  &c. — were  collected  and 
published  in  1834,  with  an  Introductory  Memoir  by  the  Rev. 
Peter  Hall,  M.A.,  in  which  also  will  be  found  his  "  Larger 
Confutation"  and  his  "  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  his  Diocese  on 
the  Laws  of  Simony." — P.  L. 

LOWTH,  William,  a  learned  divine  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, was  the  son  of  William  Lowth,  a  respectable  apothecary 
in  London,  and  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin,  Ludgate, 
September  11,  1661.  He  was  educated  at  Merchant  Tailors' 
school  and  St.  John's  college,  Oxford,  w?here  he  took  the  degrees 
of  M.A.  and  B.D.  in  1683  and  1688.  Dr.  Peter  Mew  was 
then  president  of  St.  John's,  and  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  worth 
and  learning,  which  he  showed  on  his  being  elevated  to  the  see 
of  Winchester  by  making  him  his  chaplain,  and  conferring  upon 
him  a  prebend  in  his  cathedral  in  1696,  and  the  rectory  of 
Buriton  in  Plants  in  1699.  In  these  offices  he  continued  till 
his  death,  which  took  place  on  May  17,  1732.  His  learning 
was  extensive  and  exact.  "There  was  scarcely  any  ancient 
author — Greek  or  Latin,  profane  or  ecclesiastical,  especially 
the  latter  —  but  what  he  had  read  with  a  critical  accuracy ; 
constantly  accompanying  his  reading  with  critical  and  philolo- 
gical remarks,  and  of  his  collections  in  this  way  he  was  upon 
all  occasions  extremely  communicative."  Dr.  Potter's  edition 
of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Hudson's  Josephus,  Reading's  Eccle- 
siastical Historians,  were  all  enriched  with  learned  notes  from 
his  pen;  and  Bishop  Chandler  consulted  him  on  many  critical 
points  of  difficulty  which  he  met  with  in  preparing  his  Defence 
of  Christianity  from  the  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament.  His 
own  earliest  publication  was — "  A  Vindication  of  the  Divine 
Authority  and  Inspiration  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament," 
which  appeared  in  1692,  and  was  intended  as  a  reply  to  Five 
Letters  concerning  the  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  had  recently  been  translated  from  the  French  of  Le  Clerc. 
The  second  edition,  published  in  1699,  contained  a  new  pre- 
face, "  wherein  the  antiquity  of  the  Pentateuch  is  asserted  and 
vindicated  from  some  late  objections."  In  1708  appeared  his 
"  Directions  for  the  Profitable  Reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
together  with  some  observations  for  the  confirming  of  their 
divine  authority,  and  illustrating  the  difficulties  thereof,"  which 
passed  through  several  editions.  He  also  brought  out  a  valuable 
series  of  commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament — on  Isaiah,  in 
1714;  on  Jeremiah,  in  1718;  on  Ezekiel,  in  1723;  and  on 
Daniel  and  the  Minor  Prophets,  in  1726,  which  were  after- 
wards collected  and  republished  with  additions,  in  folio,  as  a 
continuation  of  Bishop  Patrick's  Commentary.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  a  sermon  on  the  "  Characters  of  an  Apostolical 
Church  fulfilled  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  our  obligations 
to  continue  in  the  communion  of  it,"  1722,  which  involved  hhn 


in  a  controversy  with  Mr.  John  Norman,  a  dissenting  minister 
of  Portsmouth.  The  memoir  of  his  life,  inserted  in  the  Bio- 
graphia  Britamiica,  was  communicated  by  his  more  celebrated 
son,  the  bishop. — P.  L. 

LOYOLA,  Ignatius,  or  properly,  Inigo  dk  Recalde,  the 
far-famed  originator  and  general  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and 
the  man  whose  fervour  and  genius,  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
papacy  at  the  moment  of  Luther's  assault  upon  it,  no  doubt  then 
took  effect  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  and  which  in 
its  results,  through  a  century  or  more,  gave  force  to  that  reaction 
in  favour  of  Romanism,  apart  from  which,  not  improbably,  it 
would  have  fallen  under  the  weight  of  its  own  abuses  and 
corruptions.  Loyola,  with  one  or  two  of  the  more  able  of  his 
colleagues,  by  their  united  energy  and  their  unhesitating  adher- 
ence to  a  single  principle  of  action,  breathed  a  new  life  into  the 
decrepid  body  of  the  Romish  system,  imparting  to  it  at  once  a 
moral  intensity  and  the  vigour  of  centralized  action.  At  the 
same  time  this  new  order  contributed  to  its  treasurers  a  vast  and 
various  fund  of  learning  and  of  various  accomplishments.  Every 
Roman  catholic  country — and  this  means  Europe  entire — west- 
ward of  the  borders  of  the  Greek  church,  as  well  as  the  extensive 
possessions  of  Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  two  Indies,  received 
their  share  of  this  new  impulse,  and  each,  on  the  strength  of  it, 
started  anew  upon  the  course  of  religious  action. 

In  narrating  what  is  known,  or  rather  what  is  presumed  to 
be  known,  of  the  personal  history  of  the  founder  of  Jesuitism,  a 
perplexity  stands  in  our  way ;  for  these  incidents  of  a  story,  of 
which  scores  quite  as  remarkable  are  found  in  the  calendar  of 
the  saintly  orders,  offer  to  our  curiosity  little  indeed  which  seems 
to  indicate  that  we  are  coming  into  the  presence  of  a  mind  of 
commanding  and  originative  power.  One  is  tempted  to  ask  if 
it  be  so  that  this  devotee,  this  untaught  and  passionate  soul, 
can  indeed  be  the  man  who  was  able  to  counterbalance  the  moral 
weight,  and  to  circumvent  the  gigantic  force,  of  Luther  and  his 
colleagues  on  the  field  of  religious  strife.  In  seeking  a  solution 
of  this  problem,  the  preliminary  question  presents  itself — Are  we 
indeed  possessed  of  the  authentic  memorials  of  Loyola's  personal 
history?  do  we  know  what  were  the  doings,  the  sayings,  the 
actual  performances,  of  Ignatius  Loyola  in  the  creation  and  the 
government  of  the  order  of  which  he  is  the  reputed  founder  ? 
To  this  preliminary  question  an  uncertain  answer  is  the  best 
that  can  be  given.  Loyola — let  not  the  apparent  solecism  of 
the  phrase  be  blamed — is  one  of  those  worthies  who  has  suffered 
canonization  ;  and  it  was  a  canonization  enacted  under  very 
peculiar  influences,  and  brought  about  for  effecting  unusual  pur- 
poses. In  any  instance,  when  the  Church  of  Rome  confers 
upon  one  of  its  favourites  a  diploma  of  aristocratic  rank  in  the 
upper  ski;s,  the  real  man,  or  the  real  woman,  is  removed  in  this 
process  from  the  domain  of  ordinary  and  veracious  history,  and 
is  led  forward  to  take  his  position  within  a  circle  where  the 
distinctions  between  truth  and  fiction,  between  the  genuine  and 
the  spurious,  are  not  only  lost  in  a  glare,  but  are  screened  from 
reasonable  inquiry.  If  it  be  so  in  any  hundred  instances  of  the 
canonized,  it  is  peculiarly  the  case  as  to  the  few  heroes  of 
sanctity  who  head  the  monastic  orders :  so  it  is  that  Loyola 
stands  on  this  unapproachable  elevation,  where  the  nimbus  that 
encircles  his  head  serves  not  merely  as  a  glorification,  but  as  a 
defiance  of  gainsaying. 

Who  those  authors  are  on  whom  we  must  rely,  and  of  what 
sort  they  are  as  to  their  trustworthiness,  we  shall  presently  say: 
meantime  it  is  our  only  course  to  accept  their  narratives,  such 
as  we  find  them. 

Inigo  de  Recalde  Loyola,  born  in  the  year  1491,  was  of  an 
ancient  family,  possessed  of  estates  and  a  castle  in  Guipuscoa, 
one  of  the  Basque  provinces.  In  conformity  with  the  usages  of 
Spain  in  that  age,  the  youth,  handsome  and  aspiring,  was  sent 
to  court,  where  he  obtained  position  as  a  page  to  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  Ardent  and  ambitious,  he  quickly  distinguished 
himself  among  his  comrades  in  every  accomplishment  proper  to 
his  destined  course  of  life ;  excluding,  however,  it  is  said,  those 
false  recommendations  which  would  imply  a  laxity  of  moral  prin- 
ciples. Correct  he  was  in  his  conduct,  scrupulously  regardful 
of  truth,  and  always  respectful  in  his  language  and  behaviour 
towards  the  church  and  its  ministers.  It  is  reported  of  him 
also  that  at  a  very  early  age  he  acquired  a  reputation  for  that 
sagacity  and  tact  which  brings  other  men  to  cluster  around  the 
possessor  of  those  qualities,  and  to  look  to  him  as  their  chief. 
Ignatius,  athirst  always  for  glory,  joined  the  Spanish  forces  in 


the  war  then  raging  between  Spain  and  France,  and  at  the  siege 
of  Pampeluna  he  was  struck  by  a  ball,  which  so  shattered  the  leg 
as  to  threaten  permanent  disfigurement,  the  thought  of  which 
was  intolerable.  Unskilful  surgery  in  the  first  treatment  of  his 
hurt,  could  be  remedied  in  no  other  way  than  by  a  new  frac- 
ture and  a  new  setting  of  the  bone,  and  to  this  torture  the  young 
soldier  cheerfully  submitted  himself.  After  all,  an  imperfect 
cure  was  the  best  that  could  be  effected — imperfect,  notwith- 
standing the  miraculous  intervention  (visibly  afforded,  so  the 
sufferer  affirmed)  of  "  the  Prince  of  the  apostles."  The  weari- 
some hours  of  several  months'  confinement  to  his  couch,  the 
young  soldier  diverted  by  the  perusal  of  books  of  romance  and 
of  piety;  and  among  these  were  the  lives  of  the  saints,  those 
"warriors  of  the  faith"  whose  conflicts  and  triumphs  in  combating 
invisible  powers  of  evil,  turned  his  thoughts  away  from  the 
pomps  and  perils  of  material  warfare,  and  fixed  his  soul  upon 
the  glories  and  honours  of  the  world  unseen.  The  reality  of 
this  conversion  need  not  be  doubted.  The  chivalrous  spirit  of 
the  youthful  and  court-bred  Spaniard,  emulous,  most  of  all,  of 
honours  awarded  by  the  smiles  and  plaudits  of  beauty,  followed 
Ignatius  onward  through  the  crisis  of  his  conversion,  and  thus 
it  was  that  from  the  very  first  hour  of  this  change  to  the  last 
day  of  his  public  life,  a  romantic  devotion  to  the  "blessed  Virgin" 
came  to  be  emphatically  his  religion.  This  spiritual  gallantry 
was  at  once  the  marked  characteristic  of  the  piety  of  the  man, 
and  it  was  the  determinative  feature  of  the  religious  system 
which  he  bequeathed  to  the  church  and  the  world.  By  the 
acknowledgment  of  its  leaders  at  a  later  time,  Jesuitism  is — "the 
religion  of  Mary." 

In  the  year  1522,  a  yer.r  memorable  in  the  history  of  the 
German  reformation,  Loyola,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  de- 
voted himself  to  the  service  of  the  "blessed  Mother  of  God;"  and 
about  the  same  time,  so  it  is  said,  he  composed  the  noted  manual, 
the  "  Spiritual  Exercises,"  on  which,  as  its  basis,  the  society 
takes  its  stand.  Soon  afterwards  a  burning  zeal  to  convert 
mahometan  nations  induced  him  to  visit  Palestine  as  a  pilgrim, 
where  his  adventures,  and  they  were  many,  ended  in  his  discom- 
fiture and  his  return  to  Spain  in  1524.  He  had  attained  his 
thirtieth  year  when  a  new  ambition — that  of  founding  an  order 
differing  in  principle  and  in  practices  from  any  which  hitherto 
had  been  organized — possessed  itself  of  his  soul;  and  to  this 
project  his  after  years  were  devoted,  and  upon  this  every  energy 
of  his  nature  was  concentrated.  A  very  decisive  proof  of  the 
intensity  of  this  purpose  was  afforded  when,  for  accomplishing 
it,  he  submitted  himself  to  the  humiliating  drudgery  of  acquiring 
the  elements  of  learning,  classical  and  theological.  With  this 
view  he  graduated  at  the  university  of  Paris,  where  he  passed 
the  required  terms  of  years  in  assiduous  study,  in  religious  exer- 
cises, and  in  forming  and  cementing  friendships  with  men  of  his 
own  age  and  turn  of  mind,  whom  he  selected  as  best  fitted  for 
the  part  he  assigned  them  in  realizing  the  proposed  institute. 
Some  of  these,  his  colleagues,  must  be  thought  of  as  greatly  his 
superiors,  not  only  in  learning,  but  also  in  worldly  wisdom  and 
intelligence.  The  most  noted  of  these  were  Peter  Faber,  a 
Savoyard;  the  truly  heroic  Francis  Xavier,  the  so-called  apostle 
of  India ;  James  Lainez,  who  succeeded  Loyola  as  general  of 
the  order;  Alphonso  Salmeron;  Nicolas,  surnamed  Bobadilla ; 
Simon  Rodriquez,  a  Spaniard  of  noble  birth  ;  and,  at  a  later 
time,  Claude  le  Jay.  It  is  this  band  of  men — seven,  Loyola 
himself  included — who  stand  possessed  of  whatever  honour  is 
due  to  them  as  the  authors  and  fathers  of  the  order  of  Jesuits. 
To  two  of  them — Lainez  and  Faber — the  society,  as  it  seems, 
owed  its  constitutional  structure  and  its  internal  coherence, 
much  rather  than  to  Loyola  himself. 

It  was  in  the  year  1534  that  the  society  constituted  itself  as 
a  religious  order ;  but  it  then  remained  with  the  sovereign  pon- 
tiff, Paul  III.,  to  give  his  sanction  to  the  enterprise;  and  this 
warranty  was  not  obtained  until  after  the  papal  court  had  been 
wearied  by  often-repeated  importunities.  When  at  last  granted 
in  1540,  Loyola,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  his  colleagues, 
became  general  of  the  order,  which  in  fact  he  governed  with 
great  tact  and  ability  to  the  hour  of  his  death.  This  occurred 
at  Rome  in  155G;  he  was  then  in  his  sixty-fifth  year.  In  the 
course  of  these  sixteen  years  the  society  had  established  itself  in 
every  European  state  which  then  adhered  to  the  papacy;  and 
it  bad,  moreover,  in  consequence  of  its  foreign  missions,  gained 
a  footing  wherever  Spain  or  Portugal  had  conquered  or  colon- 
ized in  India  and  in  America.    'I he  centre  establishment  of  this 
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extensive  spiritual  empire  was  at  Rome,  where  Loyola  himself, 
as  is  affirmed,  held  tlie  reigns  of  power;  and  yet,  while  doing  so, 
he  did  not  cease  to  exercise  his  functions  as  physician  of  souls, 
and  as  a  popular  preacher,  and  as  the  administrator  of  charities 
in  the  city.  The  society,  by  means  of  its  perfect  knowledge  of 
every  individual  member,  as  to  abilities,  acquirements,  and  dispo- 
sitions— and  its  members,  drawn  from  all  countries,  were  very 
numerous — was  at  all  times  able  to  find  accomplished  and 
devoted  men,  fit  for  every  service  or  function  which  might  come 
within  its  view.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Jesuit  professor  in  uni- 
versities— the  Jesuit  teacher  in  schools  of  a  lower  grade — the 
Jesuit  confessor  of  princes — and  even  the  Jesuit  manager  of 
trading  enterprises — seldom  if  ever  failed  to  approve  himself  to 
his  employers,  or  to  win  the  admiration  and  to  secure  the  con- 
fidence of  those  who  witnessed  his  performances.  The  Jesuit 
who  was  a  regular  in  relation  to  his  superiors  of  the  order, 
was  at  the  same  time  a  secular  man  in  relation  to  the  busy 
world  around  him ;  and  thus  he  stood  in  a  position  which  never 
before  had  been  occupied,  or  even  attempted  to  be  reahzed,  by 
any  of  the  ancient  monastic  orders.  Some  of  these  institutions 
had  indeed  carried  the  principle  of  passive  obedience  to  almost 
an  equal  degree  of  individual  abnegation:  but  then  this  sort  of 
obedience,  which  left  to  the  individual  monk  no  will,  no  reason, 
no  conscience  of  his  own,  was  exacted  of  a  recluse  who  for  the 
most  part  passed  his  days  in  the  deep  shade  and  the  monotonous 
routine  of  the  monastery ;  but  the  same  passive  obedience  of  the 
Jesuit  was  that  of  a  man  who  was  conversant  with  the  world, 
and  was  ever  acting  a  part  in  the  crowded  resorts  of  common 
and  of  political  life.  Toward  his  superior  he  was  always  obe- 
dient and  unreservedly  communicative;  toward  all  others — 
toward  high  and  low  alike — he  was  reticent,  keenly  observant, 
list  of  hearing,  retentive  of  impressions,  bland  and  insinuating 
in  behaviour;  and  even  when  this  Jesuit  was  the  most  sincere 
and  well-intentioned,  yet  so  observant  was  he  of  that  conven- 
tional demeanour  which  merges  the  natural  characteristics,  as 
well  of  honesty  as  of  guile,  that  men  of  the  world  the  most 
penetrating  and  cautious  could  never  trust  themselves  in  decid- 
ing whether  the  man  whom  they  had  admitted  to  their  confi- 
dence was  cordially  their  friend,  or  was  in  fact  a  spy  and  an 
enemy  plotting  their  ruin.  Suspicions  of  this  kind,  which  too 
often  were  proved  to  be  well  founded,  at  length  brought  the 
society  into  disrepute  in  every  country  in  which  it  had  estab- 
lished itself.  Especially  had  it  aroused  the  jealousy  of  govern- 
ments ;  and  from  each  of  these  countries  therefore,  sooner  or 
later,  was  it  expelled  and  its  establishments  overthrown.  Again 
and  again  it  has  recovered  its  footing  in  those  same  Eoman 
catholic  countries;  but  never  has  it  been  able  to  relieve  itself 
from  the  obloquy  of  having  furnished  a  new  ethical  term  to 
every  European  language;  for  whenever  in  modern  times  there 
is  occasion  to  denounce  any  course  of  conduct  as  guileful,  dis- 
ingenuous, or  traitorous,  the  speaker  or  the  writer  gladly  saves 
himself  circumlocutions,  and  uses  a  phrase  which  is  well  under- 
stood, and  within  which  all  these  meanings  are  condensed ; 
and  with  sarcastic  terseness  he  calls  such  a  course  of  conduct — 
Jesuitical. 

Whoever  wishes  to  inform  himself  authentically  as  to  what 
this  far-famed  Jesuitism  is,  must  seek  the  information  he  needs 
in  those  documents  which  the  society  itself  has  recognized,  and 
which  it  appeals  to  as  the  exemplars  of  its  doctrine  and  its 
discipline.  These  authorized  canons  of  the  society  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — The  first  to  be  named  of  these  canons  of  the  Jesuit 
Institute  is  the  small  book  entitled  "  Spiritual  Exercises,"  and 
which  is  believed  to  be  Loyola's  own  composition,  and  which  he 
put  into  the  hands  of  his  colleagues  when  first  they  engaged 
themselves  in  his  service.  The  second  is  that  epistle  to  the 
Portuguese  members  of  the  order,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  obe- 
dience, as  it  is  understood  within  its  pale,  is  advanced  in  terms 
the  most  explicit,  and  which  are  astounding  to  common  sense. 
This  epistle,  as  we  have  said,  was  understood  to  be  Loyola's 
own.  and  it  was  written  toward  the  close  of  his  course  and  life. 
The  third  place  in  this  list  is  due  to  the  book  of  the  Constitu- 
tions, with  the  comment  or  Directorium,  which,  as  appears,  were 
composed,  or  at  least  were  digested  and  reduced  to  a  system, 
by  the  fathers — Lainez,  P'aber,  and  Aquaviva.  At  a  later  time 
produced,  and  unadvisedly  published,  were  the  Moneta  Secreta, 
in  which  Jesuit  confessors  found  their  guidance  on  difficult 
occasions  when  they  were  charged  with  the  consciences  of  not- 
able persons.     These  books  are  not  scarce,  either  in  catholic 


or  protestant  countries.  The  sources  of  so  much  information 
as  may  now  be  accessible  bearing  upon  Loyola's  personal  history 
are  the  following  books — or  they  are  these  chiefly: — The 
Bollandists,  in  their  vast  collections  entitled  Acta  Sanctorum, 
brought  together  those  materials  of  Jesuit  history  which  were 
then  available.  These  materials  were  afterwards  digested  and 
amplified  by  Orlandinus  ;  and  his  memoir  of  the  founder  of  the 
society,  which  is  very  ample,  has  been  accepted  as  authentic  by 
the  society  itself.  The  Jesuit  John  Peter  Maffei,  known  as  the 
author  of  a  History  of  the  Indies  and  of  a  Life  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  has  left  a  Memoir  of  Loyola,  which  is  agreeable  in  its 
style,  and  is  condensed  within  moderate  limits.  He  appears  to 
have  made  use  of  the  notes  of  Polancus,  who  had  been  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  his  master.  This  book  appeared  in  1585,  and 
copies  may  still  be  obtained.  Another  of  Loyola's  personal 
friends — Ludovico  Gonsalvo,  a  Spaniard — left  memoirs  of  the 
earlier  years  of  his  master,  which  are  recommended  by  their 
apparent  truthfulness  and  simplicity.  These  memoirs  were  at 
a  later  time  made  use  of  by  the  Jesuit  Pietro  Eibadeneira,  whose 
Life  of  Loyola  is  the  one  most  in  esteem  as  authentic.  Modern 
compilations  on  the  same  subject  have  been  many. — I.  T. 

LUCA  SANTO,  an  old  Italian  painter,  who  lived  at  Florence 
at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century ;  he  is  said  to  have  been  com- 
monly called  Santo  or  the  Saint  from  his  piety ;  and  to  him  Has 
been  ascribed  the  old  black  pictures  of  Christ  (in  the  Lateran 
palace),  and  of  the  Virgin  (in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Cos- 
medin  in  Pome),  which  vulgar  tradition  supposes  to  have  been 
painted  by  St.  Luke  the  evangelist.  This  painter  is  styled  by 
Lami,  "  Uno  servo  di  Dio,  e  di  santa  vita,  nostro  Fiorentino,  il 
quale  aveva  a  nome  Luca,  Santo  volgannente  chiamato."  The 
tradition,  however,  that  St.  Luke  was  a  painter  is  older  than 
the  twelfth  century ;  it  is  mentioned  in  the  eighth  century 
by  Johannes  Damascenus.  There  was  also,  it  appears,  a  Greek 
hermit  of  the  name  of  Lucas,  who  used  to  paint  images  of  the 
Virgin;  and  hence  the  confusion  of  Luke  the  evangelist  with 
Luke  the  hermit.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  Byzantine 
picture  of  the  Madonna  on  a  panel  of  cypress,  venerated  as  the 
work  of  St.  Luke  the  evangelist  in  the  church  of  Ara  cell  at 
Rome,  is  by  this  old  Greek  anchorite.  So  far  from  the  Jews 
being  painters,  artists  themselves  were,  according  to  Origen, 
excluded  from  the  Jewish  provinces.  It  is  to  this  tradition  that 
is  due  the  fact  of  St.  Luke  being  the  common  patron  of  painters  ; 
there  are  few  academies  of  art  that  are  not  under  his  protection. 
The  first  was  that  of  Florence,  and  it  was  founded  in  1349  under 
the  name  of  Compagnia  di  San  Luca  (Company  of  St.  Luke). 
D.  M.  Maniu,  Tiraboschi,  and  Lanzi  have  all  written  on  this 
subject.  The  first  to  oppose  the  absurd  tradition  was  Manin  in 
his  treatise,  Dell'  Errore  che  persiste  di  attribuim  le  Pitture  al 
santo  Evangelista ;  but  he  committed  the  mistake  of  making 
Luca  Santo  the  source  of  the  tradition. — (Lanzi,  Storia,  &c. ; 
W'ornum,  Epochs  of  Painting,  &c,  1859.) — R.  X.  W. 

LUCANUS,  Marcus  Annjeds,  the  son  of  Annams  Mella, 
a  Roman  knight,  was  born  at  Cordova  in  Spain,  a  d.  38,  and 
was  instructed  at  Rome  in  philosophy  and  literature  by  the  most 
eminent  preceptors  of  the  age.  Even  in  boyhood  his  talents 
were  remarkable,  and  Seneca  styles  him  "blandissimum  puerum, 
ad  cujus  conspectum  nulla  potest  durare  tristitia."  His  first 
poetical  efforts  brought  him  under  the  notice  of  Nero,  who 
treated  him  with  familiarity  and  favour,  and  bestowed  on  him 
the  office  of  qua?stor.  But  the  imperial  kindness  was  only  short- 
lived. It  could  not  be  expected  that  two  natures  so  dissimilar 
as  those  of  the  patron  and  the  protege  should  long  remain  united 
by  the  bond  of  friendship.  The  ardent  love  of  freedom  that 
inspired  the  one,  and  the  despotic  passions  that  debased  the 
other,  came  at  last  to  an  open  rupture.  Prompted  by  envy, 
indignation,  and  policy,  Nero  suppressed  the  writings  of  Lucanus, 
and  peremptorily  commanded  him  never  to  write  poetry  again. 
Listening  to  the  whisper  of  revenge,  the  offended  poet  assumed 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  conspiracy  of  Piso  for  Nero's  assassi- 
nation. The  plot  being  detected,  Lucanus  was  condemned  to 
death,  on  which  he  opened  his  veins,  and  died  repeating  some 
verses  of  the  "Pharsalia"  which  describe  the  decease  of  a  wounded 
soldier  in  circumstances  similar  to  his  own.  This  event  occurred 
a.d.  65,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Lucanus  wrote 
many  poems ;  but  his  only  extant  production  is  the  well-known 
"  Pharsalia,"  founded  on  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and 
Pompey.  Quintilian  justly  terms  Lucanus  "  more  of  an  orator 
than  a  poet;"  and  the  "Pharsalia"  is  not  properly  a  poem,  it  is 
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r.ither  rhetoric  in  rhythm.  Yet  that  rhetoric  is  of  the  most  impas- 
sioned kind.  The  reader  is  borne  irresistibly  along  on  the  stream 
of  fervid  and  fiery  declamation;  and  withal  there  are  occasional 
glimpses  into  the  deeper  life  of  poetry,  which  seem  to  indicate 
that,  had  his  life  been  spared,  his  genius  would  have  outgrown 
that  tendency  to  the  turgid,  extravagant,  and  unnatural,  which 
is  so  painfully  apparent  in  many  portions  of  the  work. — J.  J. 

LUCAS,  Chables,  M.D.,  was  born  on  the  10th  September, 
1713,  probably  in  Dublin,  where  his  father  had  come  to  reside 
from  the  county  of  Clare.  Of  the  details  of  his  early  life  little 
is  known.  He  graduated  in  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  and  set  up 
first  as  an  apothecary,  but  afterwards  took  out  a  degree  in  medi- 
cine, and  practised  as  a  physician  with  considerable  success.  He 
was  also  a  fellow  of  the  Loyal  College  of  Surgeons,  London.  It 
is,  however,  as  a  politician  that  he  is  best  known.  His  first 
appearance  in  that  character  was  as  a  writer;  and  some  of  his 
opinions  against  the  despotic  principles  of  his  day  were  expressed 
with  such  freedom,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  for  a 
time  to  the  continent.  On  his  return  to  Dublin  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  common  council  in  the  corporation,  and  set  himself  to 
resist  the  illegal  encroachments  of  the  board  of  aldermen.  A 
series  of  spirited  exertions  on  the  part  of  Lucas  made  him  so 
popular,  that  in  1740  he  was  invited  to  stand  for  the  represen- 
ts ion  of  the  city.  In  the  progress  of  the  contest  Lucas,  both 
in  his  speeches  and  writings,  made  himself  so  obnoxious  to  the 
government  that  lie  and  his  printer  were  ordered  to  attend  to  be 
examined  before  a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons.  Reso- 
1  tit  ions  were  passed  affirming  his  guilt,  and  an  order  was  made 
for  his  imprisonment  for  violating  the  privileges  of  the  house. 
To  escape  this  and  a  threatened  prosecution,  Lucas  once  more 
fled,  and  remained  in  England  till  the  storm  passed  over.  After 
some  time  a  vacancy  again  occurred  in  the  representation  for  his 
native  city;  and  once  more  returned,  he  offered  himself  as  a  can- 
didate, and  was  successful.  He  at  once  signalized  himself  by  his 
advocacy  of  popular  rights.  On  the  first  day  of  the  session  of 
17(31  he  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  limit  the  duration  of 
parliaments,  in  analogy  to  the  English  septennial  bill;  and  though 
the  bill  was  lost,  he  did  not  relax  his  efforts,  but  procured  a  bill 
to  be  passed  for  better  securing  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  parliament,  which,  however,  was  modified  in  England.  The 
rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  endeavour  to  introduce  measures 
for  the  benefit  of  his  country,  both  in  the  house  and  as  a  writer. 
He  died  on  the  4th  November,  1771,  and  received  the  honour  of 
a  public  funeral  and  a  statue  erected  to  his  memory.  As  a  poli- 
tician Lucas  was  honest,  fearless,  and  firm;  his  patriotism  was 
untainted  and  unassailable.  Frank,  simple,  and  energetic,  his 
want  of  coolness  and  caution  often  exposed  him  to  just  censure 
for  violence  and  discourtesy;  hut  his  honesty  has  never  been  suc- 
cessfully impeached  amidst  all  the  rancour  of  political  enmities. 
In  his  profession  he  was  a  successful  and  skilful  practitioner, 
and  has  left  several  treatises,  especially  one  upon  the  mineral 
waters  of  Bath,  published  in  1756.— J.  F.  W. 

*LUCAS,  Charles,  principal  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
was  bom  at  Salisbury  in  1808,  where  his"  father  was  a  music- 
seller.  At  six  years  old  he  became  a  singing  boy  in  the  choir  of 
Salisbury  cathedral.  In  March,  1823,  he" entered  the  Eoval  Aca- 
demy as  a  pupil  of  Liudley  for  the  violoncello,  and  of  Dr.  Crotch 
for  harmony  and  composition  ;  and  a  year  afterwards  he  was 
appointed  a  sub-professor  of  the  latter  study.  He  was  made 
director  of  the  academy  orchestra  in  1832,  and  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  our  national  musical  seminary  in  1859.  He  has 
been  organist  at  Hanover  chapel  since  1839,  and  for  many  years 
lie  took  advantage  of  his  position  in  the  academy  to  maintain 
a  choir,  consisting  of  the  pupils,  for  the  service  of  this  church, 
which  was,  however,  broken  up  on  the  appointment  of  a  new 
incumbent.  "While  yet  a  student,  he  played  the  violoncello  in 
the  orchestras  of  the  Italian  opera  and"  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society;  and  he  succeeded  his  master  Lindley  as  principal  vio- 
loncellist in  both  0f  these  establishments.  Also  while  in  the 
academy,  he  was  much  distinguished  as  a  composer;  he  gained  a 
prize  given  by  the  present  king  of  the  Belgians  for  the  finale  of 
an  Italian  opera,  and  wrote  three  symphonies,  which  were  tried, 
hut  not  performed,  by  the  Philharmonic  Society,  the  production 
of  which  elsewhere  showed  their  merit  to  the  world.  Since  his 
period  of  studentship  he  has  written  and  published  an  opera 
called  "  The  Regicide,"  which  has  not  been  given  on  the  stage. 
On  the  organization  of  Queen  Adelaide's  private  band  in  1830 
he  was  appointed  composer  and  chief-violoncellist,  which  offices 


he  held  until  the  band  was  dissolved  at  King  "William's  death. 
In  1856  he  became  a  partner  in  the  publishing  firm  of  Addison 
&  Co.,  and  he  is  thus  as  closely  identified  with  the  commercial 
affairs  of  music  as  he  is  with  its  artistic  pursuit.  Lucas'  quali- 
fications for  his  important  position  as  principal  of  the  academy 
consist  in  his  very  extensive  theoretical  and  practical  know- 
ledge of  music.  A  sound  harmonist,  a  good  executant,  having 
familiarity  with  the  mechanism  of  almost  every  instrument, 
being  greatly  experienced  in  public  performance  of  music  of 
every  school  and  style,  he  is  a  skilful  teacher  and  an  able 
director. — G.  A.  M. 

LUCAS,  Frederick,  journalist  and  politician,  was  born  in 
Westminster  in  1812  of  a  well-known  Quaker  family.  He  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1838,  and  in  1839  became  a  Roman  catholic, 
publishing  in  the  same  year  his  "Reasons  for  becoming  a  Roman 
Catholic,"  addressed  to  the  Society  of  Friends.  Founding,  and 
until  his  death  editing  in  very  strenuous  fashion,  the  Tablet,  a 
vehement  organ  of  Roman  Catholicism  (its  place  of  publication 
was  transferred  in  1849  from  London  to  Dublin),  he  opposed 
the  insurrectionary  schemes  of  his  personal  friends  of  the  "Young 
Ireland"  party,  while  warmly  co-operating  with  -them  in  their 
demands  for  such  measures  as  tenant-right.  He  was  for  some 
time  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Irish  tenant-right  league.  His 
estimate  of  the  high  value  of  the  political  action  of  the  Roman 
catholic  priesthood  was  not  approved  by  the  ecclesiastical  heads 
of  Irish  Romanism  ;  and,  like  Lamennais,  Mr  Lucas  proceeded 
in  1854  to  Rome  to  invoke  in  behalf  of  his  views  the  influence 
of  the  pope.  He  died  in  the  October  of  1855.  From  1852  he 
had  represented  Meath  in  the  house  of  commons. — F.  E. 

LUCATELLI  or  LOCATELLI,  Andrea,  a  distinguished 
Italian  landscape  painter,  was  born  at  Rome  about  1660,  and 
was  the  son  and  pupil  of  Pietro  Lucatelli,  a  scholar  of  Giro  Ferri. 
He  imitated  Van  Bloemen  or  Orrizzonte  in  his  landscapes,  but 
he  painted  also  genre  pictures  and  battle-pieces,  and  excelled  in 
views  of  ruins.  Some  of  his  works  are  in  the  Doria  gallery  in 
Rome,  and  some  are  in  the  Dresden  gallery.  Lucatelli  some- 
times painted  in  conjunction  with  Paolo  Anesi  at  Milan.  He  died 
in  Rome  in  1741.— (Lanzi.)— E.  N.  W. 

LUCHETTO  da  Genova.     See  Cambiaso,  Luca. 

LUCLAN,  a  Greek  writer,  was  born  at  Samosata,  the  capital 
of  Commagene,  about  120.  His  parents  were  poor,  and  he  was 
apprenticed  to  an  uncle  who  was  a  statuary.  But  he  ran  away, 
after  having  been  severely  chastised  for  his  first  unsuccessful 
attempt  in  the  art.  Having  wandered  about  for  some  time  in 
Ionia,  we  find  him  afterwards  at  Antioch,  practising  as  an  advo- 
cate. A  good  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  travelling  through 
Greece,  Italy,  Gaul,  and  other  places,  where  he  carried  on  the 
profession  of  a  rhetorician  with  considerable  success.  He  seems 
to  have  remained  longest  in  Athens,  and  to  have  gained  most 
emolument  in  Gaul.  It  is  unlikely  that  he  continued  long  at 
Rome.  When  he  was  about  forty  years  of  age  he  returned  to 
his  native  land,  and  abandoned  his  former  profession.  His  love 
of  foreign  travel,  however,  did  not  forsake  him,  as  he  visited 
Achaia,  Ionia,  and  Paphlagonia ;  in  which  last  place  he  went  to 
the  oracle  of  Alexander  the  impostor  and  tried  to  detect  his 
artifices.  He  incurred  his  hatred  by  advising  Rutilianus  not  to 
marry  his  daughter.  After  being  dismissed  by  Alexander  with 
gifts,  and  provided  with  the  loan  of  a  vessel,  he  learnt  at  sea  that 
the  master  and  crew  had  received  orders  to  throw  their  passenger 
into  the  deep.  But  the  master  saved  his  life.  He  was  put 
ashore  at  yEgialus,  and  afterwards  got  on  board  a  ship  to  Amas- 
tris.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  having  lost  all  his  property, 
he  obtained  the  situation  of  procurator  of  Egypt  from  Severus; 
and  held  it  under  Commodus  till  his  death.  It  is  thought  that 
he  was  married:  he  himself  mentions  a  son.  We  cannot  tell 
whether  he  died  of  gout  or  not;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  lived  to 
old  age.  That  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs  as  a  punishment  for 
his  impiety,  or  that  he  was  an  apostate  from  Christianity  or  ridi- 
culed the  scriptures,  are  statements  which  appear  to  be  the  pure 
invention  of  enemies.  Gesner  has  proved  that  he  was  not  the 
author  of  Philopatris,  and  therefore  he  was  no  apostate.  If  his 
own  account  of  himself  is  to  be  believed,  he  hated  pride,  falsehood, 
vain-glory;  and  loved  truth,  simplicity,  and  plain  speaking.  But 
we  cannot  rely  on  this  statement  implicitly;  that  his  taste  was 
rather  impure,  may  be  inferred  from  some  of  his  pieces.  His 
works  are  very  numerous,  though  some  have  been  falsely  attri- 
buted to  him.  They  have  been  classed  under  different  heads, 
the  rhetorical,  the  critical,  the  biographical,  romances,  dialogues, 


miscellanies,  poems.  The  most  important,  and  those  on  which 
his  fame  rests,  are  the  dialogues,  which  were  meant  to  throw 
ridicule  on  philosophy  and  religion.  Lncian  possessed  an  inex- 
haustible fountain  of  humour  and  wit  to  expose  the  crimes  and 
follies  of  his  age,  particularly  the  moral  degeneracy  and  super- 
stition of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  pride  and  imposture  of  the 
philosophers.  With  severe  mockery  he  holds  them  up  to  ridicule; 
and  does  not  spare  even  the  most  prominent  characters.  His 
language  is  simple,  graceful,  and  tolerably  pure;  a  most  success- 
ful imitation  of  the  best  attic.  Among  the  later  Greek  writers 
his  style  is  the  purest.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of 
Bekker,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  1853.— S.  D. 

LUCIUS,  Bishop  of  Rome  or  Pope,  in  252-53  is  said  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom  under  Gallus.  A  letter  of  Cyprian  addresses 
him  as  a  confessor;  and  one  Isidorian  letter  is  attributed  to  him. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  life  or  proceedings. — S.  D. 

LUCIUS  II.,  Pope,  1144-45,  had  to  encounter  the  storms 
which  Arnold  of  Brescia  raised  against  the  temporal  power  of 
the  papacy.  He  was  killed  by  a  paving- stone  at  the  attack  upon 
the  cupitol ;  for  he  felt  obliged  to  lead  out  troops  against  the 
people.     Some  letters  of  his  are  extant. — S.  D. 

LUCIUS  III.,  Pcpe,  1181-85,  bora  at  Lucca,  ascended  the 
chair  at  a  time  when  Rome  was  internally  agitated  by  commo- 
tions. While  Frederick  I.  was  strengthening  his  power  in  Italy, 
Lucius  was  often  compelled  to  wander  as  a  fugitive.  The  conflict 
between  him  and  the  emperor  was  increased  by  the  choice  of  a 
bishop  at  Treves.  A  conference  between  them  in  1184  at  Verona 
came  to  no  result;  and  Lucius  increased  the  disturbances  in  the 
church  by  pronouncing  sentence  of  excommunication  on  the 
Waldenses.— S.  D. 

LUCKE,  Gottfried  Christian  Friedricii,  was  born  at 
Egeln,  near  Magdeburg,  24th  August,  1791,  and  was  educated 
at  the  universities  of  Halle  and  Gottingen.  At  Halle  he  derived 
most  impulse  from  the  teaching  of  Knapp,  and  at  Gottingen 
from  that  of  Planck;  and  under  these  two  masters  he  developed 
an  early  preference  for  the  exegetical  and  historical  branches  of 
theology.  In  1816  he  went  to  Berlin  as  privat-docent ;  and  in 
the  following  year  he  published  his  "  Grundriss  des  Neutesta- 
mentlichen  Hermeneutik  und  ihrer  Geschichte" — a  work  which 
marks  him  out  as  one  of  the  founders  of  that  modem  believing 
school  of  German  theology  which  derived  its  earliest  inspiration 
from  the  teaching  of  Schleiercnacher.  In  1818  he  was  appointed 
professor  extraordinarius  in  the  now  university  of  Bonn,  where  he 
continued  till  1827,  when  he  was  removed  to  Gottingen.  He 
had  subsequent  offers  of  chairs  in  six  other  universities,  but  he 
preferred  to  remain  at  Gottingen  till  the  end  of  his  days.  He 
died  there,  14th  February,  1855.  His  principal  work  was  his 
commentary  on  the  writings  of  the  apostle  John,  which  appeared 
in  successive  portions  between  1820  and  1832,  and  the  several 
editions  of  which  were  all  in  part  new  works.  He  wrote  also 
a  good  many  occasional  pieces,  which  were  all  of  permanent 
value.  One  of  these  was  on  the  "  original  form  and  true  sense  " 
of  the  famous  ironical  maxim,  "In  necessariis  unitas,  in  dubiis 
libertas,  in  omnibus  caritas."  He  contributed  largely  to  the 
theological  journals,  and  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  practical 
ecclesiastical  questions  of  his  age.  His  influence  as  a  teacher  and 
writer  upon  the  evangelical  churches  of  Germany  was  highly 
important,  and  that  influence  was  all  on  the  side  of  faith  and 
the  revival  of  christian  and  ecclesiastical  life.  His  dogmatic 
views  were  materially  defective,  though  a  great  improvement 
upon  those  of  Schleiermacher.  But  his  spirit  and  tone  were 
quite  opposed  to  a  hard  and  heartless  and  unbelieving  rational- 
ism. His  ground  tone  was  love ;  his  soul  was  in  deep  accord  with 
the  soul  of  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved;"  and  to  find  "  the 
Logos — the  Word  made  flesh  " — in  the  scriptures,  was  the  one 
great  aim  of  his  strictly  scientific  and  exact  exegesis. — P.  L. 

LUCRETIUS,  Titus  Carus,  a  Roman  poet,  was  born  about 
99  B.C.,  and  died,  according  to  some,  in  52  or  51  ;  according  to 
others,  in  55  B.C.  It  is  said  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  exist- 
ence during  a  fit  of  melancholy  into  which  he  had  fallen.  Others, 
however,  say  that  his  death  was  caused  by  a  love  potion.  He 
died  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  There  is  little  founda- 
tion for  these  tales,  which  seem  to  have  been  fabricated  by  some 
enemy  of  the  Epicureans.  Lucretius  devoted  himself  almost 
exclusively  to  the  study  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy ;  and  pro- 
bably went  to  Athens  with  that  view,  where  he  laid  a  good 
foundation.  He  is  known  to  fame  as  the  author  of  a  philoso- 
phical, didactic  poem,  in  heroic  hexameters,  divided  into  six  books, 


and  addressed  to  C.  Memmius  Gemellus,  who  was  prator  58  B.C. 
The  poem  is  entitled  "  De  Rerum  Natura.""     In  it  the  metaphy- 
sical principles  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy  are  unfolded  with 
great  perspicuity  and  skill.      His  object  was  to  show  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  condition  or  history  of  the  world  which  does  not 
admit  of  explanation,  without  having  recourse  to  the  interposition 
of  the  gods.     He  maintained  that  the  gods  lived  in  perpetual  and 
absolute  peace,  unmoved  by  the  passions  which  disturb  mankind; 
alike  indifferent  to  their  virtues  and  vices.    He  meant  to  remove 
the  apprehensions  which  fear  of  the  gods  produced,  and  thus  to 
promote  the  tranquillity  of  the  mind.     The  views  advocated  are 
material  and  atheistic;  but  the  skill  and  ability  with  which  they 
are  set  forth  is  great.     The  language  is  animated,  lofty,  dignified, 
noble,  and  musical.     Never  were  the  thoughts  of  an  uninspired 
man  clothed  in  finer  verse.     The  materials  he  had  to  deal  witli 
were  abstract   and  unpoetical;    but   he  has  thrown  attractive 
colours  about  them,  and   clothed  them   with  the  charms  of  a 
sonorous  and  powerful  diction  which  a  master  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage alone  could  produce.     The  description  of  human  im'sery, 
and  the  frightful  plague  in  Greece,  are  masterly  specimens  of 
the  poet's  power.     The  first  edition  was  published  at  Brescia 
about  1470  in  folio,  by  Thomas  Fernandas.     By  far  the  best 
edition  is  that  of  Lachmann,   with   his  critical  commentaries, 
Berlin,  1850,  two  volumes.      Metrical  translations  into  English 
were  published  by  Creech,  Goode,  and  Busby,  and  into  German 
by  Knebel.     De  Pongerville  made  a  French,  and  Marchetti  an 
Italian  version.  Cardinal  Melchior  von  Polignac  published  a  poem 
in  Latin  in  opposition  to  the  "  De  Rerum  Natura,"  entitled  Anti- 
Lucretius,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1747;  but  it  has  no  poetical  merit. — S.  D. 
LUDLOW,   Edmund,  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the 
republican  party  during  the  great  civil  war,  was  descended  from 
an  old  and  wealthy  family,  and  was  born  at  Maiden-Bradley  in 
Wiltshire   about  1G20.     He  was  educated  at  Trinity  college, 
Oxford,  and  then  removed  to  London  to  study  law.     His  father, 
Sir  Henry  Ludlow,  member  for  Wiltshire   in   the  Long  par- 
liament, having  embraced  the  liberal  cause,  his  son  attached 
himself  to  the  democratic  party,  and  joined  as  a  volunteer  the 
life-guards  of  the  earl  of  Essex.     He  fought  with  distinguished 
courage  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill;  commanded  the  force  which 
besieged  and  took  Wardour  castle,  of  which  he  was  made  gover- 
nor;  and  was  subsequently  taken  prisoner  when  the  castle  was 
regained  by  the  royalists  after  a  siege  of  ten  months.     He  was 
afterwards  nominated  high-sheriff  of  Wiltshire,  and  fought  at 
the  second  battle  of  Newbury  and  various  other  engagements. 
He  was  chosen  member  for  his  native  county  in  1645,  in  the 
room  of  his  father,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  councils  and 
proceedings  of  the  republican  party.   He  was  a  strenuous  promoter 
of  the  expulsion  of  the  presbyterian  members  by  Colonel  Pride; 
was  one  of  the  king's  judges;  and  zealously  aided  in  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  house  of  lords.    He  refused,  however,  to  countenance 
the  ambitious  designs  of  Cromwell,  who  sent  him  to  Ireland  in 
1650  as  lieutenant-general  of  the  horse,  probably  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  him  out  of  the  way.     When  Cromwell  assumed  the 
office  of  Protector,  Ludlow  protested  against  his  elevation,  and 
on  leaving  Ireland  refused  to  promise  unconditional  submission 
to  the  Protector's  authority.    His  brother,  Thomas  Ludlow,  how- 
ever, privately  gave  security  that  Edmund  should  not  take  any 
hostile  steps  against  the  government,  and  he  was  in  consequence 
permitted  to  retire  i.ito  Essex,  where  he  resided  until  the  death 
of  Cromwell.     He  then  returned  to  public  life  ;  joined  the  Wal- 
lingford  house  party ;  became  a  member  of  the  committee  Gf 
supply  and  of  the  council  of  state ;  and  was  induced  to  resume 
his  command  in  Ireland.     At  the  Restoration,  knowing  that  he 
was  highly  obnoxious  to  the  royalists,  he  made  his  escape  to  the 
continent,  and  ultimately  took  up  his  residence  at  Vevay  in 
Switzerland,  where,  through  his  own  precautions  and  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  magistrates  of  Berne,  he  was  shielded  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  Stewarts.     After  the  Revolution  of  1688  he 
ventured  to  leave  his   asylum  and  to  return  to  London ;  but 
the  commons  requested  the  king  to  issue  a  proclamation  for  his 
arrest,  and  he  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  again  at  Vevay, 
where  he  died  in  1693,  and  where  his  tomb  is  still  shown.    Over 
the  doorway  of  his  house  he  placed  the  inscription,    "  Omne 
solum  forti  patria  quia  patris."   Ludlow  was  possessed  of  indomi- 
table courage  and  a  vigorous  though  narrow  understanding.    He 
was  a  thoroughly  honest  man,  "firm  as  brass  or  oak  timber," 
says  Carlyle  ;  and  true  to  his  principles  through  good  report  ami 
through  bad  report.     His  "  Memoirs,"  in  3  vols. — two  of  which 
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oppeared  in  1098,  and  the  third  in  the  following  year— are 
interesting  and  valuable. —J.  T. 

LUDOLF,  Hedjbk  ii  Wii.hki.m,  nephew  of  Job  Ludolf,  was 
born  at  Erfurt  in  1655.  His  uncle  directed  his  education,  and 
he  was  attached  to  the  Dutch  embassy  to  London  as  secretary. 
He  was  also  secretary  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark.  He 
travelled  in  Russia  and  in  the  East,  and  laboured  earnestly  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  Greek  church,  not  only  by  his  own 
writings,  but  by  printing  the  Xew  Testament  in  modern  Greek. 
He  died  in  London  in  1710. — B.  H.  C. 

LUDOLF,  Job,  an  eminent  German  orientalist,  was  born 
at  Erfurt,  15th  June,  1624.  Almost  without  the  assistance  of 
teachers  he  acquired  the  principal  ancient  and  modem  languages, 
and  in  1645  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  law  and  medicine.  As  tutor  to  a  young  nobleman  he 
travelled  in  France,  whence  he  was  sent  to  Rome  on  some  literary 
mission.  He  then  followed  the  Swedish  ambassador  at  Paris 
to  Stockholm,  and  after  an  absence  of  seven  years  returned  to 
Gotha.  Here  the  duke  appointed  him  governor  to  the  young 
princes,  from  which  office  Ludolf  retired  to  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine,  where  he  acted  as  commissioner  to  the  duke  of  Gotha, 
and  other  German  princes.  Being  convinced  that  an  alliance 
and  commercial  intercourse  with  Abyssinia,  the  language  and 
history  of  which  country  had  always  formed  his  favourite  study, 
would  prove  of  the  greatest  advantages,  he  addressed  the  emperor 
on  this  subject,  but  was  referred  by  that  monarch  to  the  English 
and  Dutch  governments.  He  accordingly  in  1683  proceeded 
to  England  and  Holland,  but  did  not  succeed  in  his  plans.  He 
returned  to  Frankfort,  where  he  died,  8th  April,  1704.  He  is 
said  to  have  understood  no  less  than  twenty-five  languages,  and 
has  left  a  number  of  most  important  works  on  the  Abyssinian 
language  and  similar  subjects.  We  mention  his  "  Historia  jEthio- 
pica,"  which  was  translated  into  English,  French,  Dutch,  and 
Russian;  his  grammars  of  the  Ethiopic  and  Amharic  languages; 
his  "  Lexicon  jEthiopico-Latinnm,"  &c.  He  also  translated  the 
Psalms  into  Ethiopic,  and  published  several  addresses  to  the 
Abyssinians,  written  in  their  language.  The  correspondence  of 
Ludolf  with  Leibnitz  has  been  edited  by  A.  B.  Michaelis,  1755. 
(See  Vita  Ludolfi,  by  Christian  Juncker,  Leipsic,  1710.) — K.  E. 
LUINI  or  LOVINI,  Bernardino,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  Milanese  painters,  was  born  at  Luino  on  the  Lago 
Maggiore,  about  the  year  1470.  He  is  assumed  to  have  studied 
in  the  school  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  at  Milan,  but  this  is  doubt- 
ful. He  was,  however,  one  of  the  followers  of  Leonardo,  and  of 
these  the  most  distinguished;  and  so  close  an  imitator  of  that 
great  painter,  that  many  of  his  works  have  long  passed  for  works 
of  Leonardo,  though  Luini  wants  Leonardo's  exquisite  tone  and 
grandeur  of  style.  Such  is  assumed  to  be  the  case  with  "  Christ 
disputing  with  the  Doctors,"  in  the  National  gallery;  and  "  Vanitv 
and  Modesty,"  in  the  Sciarra  palace  at  Rome.  He  excelled  in 
painting  women,  and  in  representing  the  more  amiable  qualities 
of  human  nature.  This  is  true  of  Luini's  frescoes  as  well  as  his 
oil  pictures.  But  in  his  frescoes  his  style  resembles  more  that 
of  Mantegna  than  Leonardo,  in  his  earlier  works ;  and  in  some 
he  has  approached  the  style  of  Raphael.  His  colouring  is  rich, 
and  his  light  and  shade  forcible  ;  but  that  want  of  freedom 
which  characterizes  Luini's  oil  pictures,  altogether  disappears  in 
his  frescoes.  As  a  fresco  painter  he  was  one  of  the  verv  greatest 
artists  that  has  appeared  in  Italy.  His  execution  is  skilful,  and 
must  have  been  very  rapid;  his  shadows  are  the  pure  colour  laid 
on  thickly,  while  his  lights  are  the  same  colours  driven  very 
thinly  with  a  little  white,  the  outlines  being  strongly  indicated 
in  a  dark  warm  colour.  In  his  faces  the  features  areoften  merely 
indicated  by  straight  lines,  and  yet  many  of  his  female  heads, 
painted  upon  such  a  slight  basis,  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  Italian  frescoes.  Luini  was  also  a  great  decorator,  as 
may  still  be  seen  in  some  of  his  work  of  this  class  preserved  in 
the  Certosa  di  Pavia.  The  comparative  obscurity  of  his  name 
hitherto,  or  within  the  last  few  years,  is  partly  owing  to  his 
having  been  overlooked  by  Vasari,  or  only  slightly  mentioned 
under  the  designation  of  Bernardino  da  Lupino ;  and  partly  to 
his  best  works  being  attributed  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The 
gallery  of  the  Brera  at  Milan  possesses  some  excellent  examples 
of  his  oil  pictures,  and  many  fragments  of  his  frescoes  transferred 
to  wood  or  canvass  from  their  original  walls  for  which  they 
were  painted.  There  are  other  frescoes  still  well  preserved  in 
some  of  the  palaces  of  Milan,  as  in  Casa  Silva.  But  his  prin- 
cipal works  are  the  series  from  the  History  of  the  Virgin  and 


the  Life  of  Christ  in  the  church  of  the  Madonna  at  Saronno, 
some  of  which  were  completed  in  1525.  There  is  another  great 
series  in  the  Franciscan  convent  at  Lugano,  but  now  somewhat 
injured.  Several  of  the  European  galleries,  foreign  and  Italian; 
possess  good  examples  of  Luini's  oil  paintings.  The  date  of  his 
death  is  not  known ;  he  was  still  living  in  1530,  and  may  have 
survived  that  date  several  years. — His  son,  Aukei.io,  who  is  said 
to  have  assisted  his  father  in  some  of  his  works,  was  also  a  good 
painter — the  best  of  histime  in  Milan,  according  to Lomazzo — and 
was  skilled  in  perspective  and  landscape.  He  died  in  1593,  aged 
only  sixty-three,  according  to  tradition. — Evangelista,  another 
son,  was  a  good  decorative  painter,  who  was  still  living  in  1585. 
If  these  two  painters  assisted  their  father  in  his  works,  they 
must  have  been  born  long  before  1530,  or  their  father  must 
have  long  survived  1530. — (Lomazzo,  Trattaio,  &c. ;  Lanzi, 
Storia  Pittorica,  &c.)— R.  N.  W. 

LUITPRAND.     See  Liutpeand. 

LULLIER.     See  Chapelle. 

LULLY  or  LULLI,  Jean  Baptiste  de,  the  musician  pre- 
eminent in  the  foundation  of  the  French  opera,  was  born  at 
or  near  Florence  in  1633  ;  he  died  at  Paris,  March  22,  1687. 
Guichard,  who  was  concerned  with  Cambert  and  Pen-in  in  the 
original  establishment  of  the  Academie  Royale,  and  was  interested 
to  depreciate  Lully  because  the  patent  had  been  transferred  to 
him,  states  him  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  poor  miller.  He  is,  on 
the  contrary,  mentioned  in  the  Gazette  de  France  of  May,  1661, 
which  announces  his  appointment  as  "  surintendant  et  compositeur 
de  la  musique  du  roi,"  as  Sieur  Lully,  a  Florentine  gentleman ; 
which  account  is  corroborated  by  his  letters  of  naturalization 
dated  in  the  following  December,  wherein  he  is  stated  to  be  the 
son  of  Laurent  Lully,  a  Florentine  gentleman,  and  of  Catherine 
del  Serta  ;  and  is  further  confirmed  by  his  marriage  contract  of 
July,  1662,  which  is  signed  by  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the 
queen-mother,  and  which  gives  the  same  description  of  him. 
While  we  make  due  allowance  for  the  resentment  of  Guichard, 
we  must  also  admit  the  possibility  of  Lully's  having  misrepre- 
sented his  own  genealogy,  in  order  not  to  shock  the  sensitiveness 
of  his  royal  patron,  by  acknowledging  the  obscurity  of  his  family. 
As  an  Italian,  bis  name  of  course  must  have  been  Lulli ;  but  he 
always  signed  himself  Lully,  and  his  name  is  so  spelled  in  the 
documents  above  referred  to,  and  in  the  contemporaneous  prints. 
Lully  learned  to  read  and  write  of  a  Franciscan  friar,  who  taught 
him  also  the  rudiments  of  music,  and  showed  him  how  to  play 
on  the  guitar.  The  boy's  natural  vivacity  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  Chevalier  de  Guise,  who  was  travelling  in  Italy  in  1644,  and 
who  induced  Lully's  parents,  whether  gentle  or  simple,  to  let  him 
take  him  to  Paris,  to  serve  as  page  to  the  king's  niece,  Mile,  de 
Montpensier.  The  princess,  little  pleased  with  the  appearance 
of  the  young  Italian,  would  not  allow  him  to  be  about  her  person, 
and  so  made  him,  instead  of  a  page,  an  under  scullion.  He 
solaced  himself  in  this  menial  condition  with  an  old  fHdle,  on 
which  he  used  to  play  song  and  dance  tunes  for  his  own  amuse- 
ment, and  to  the  diversion  of  his  kitchen  comrades.  He  was 
overheard  by  a  courtier,  who  described  his  musical  talent  to 
the  princess,  and  she  had  him  placed  under  proper  instruc- 
tion. Besides  practising  the  violin,  Lully  now  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  clavicin  and  of  composition,  in  which  his 
teachers  were  Metru,  Roberdet,  and  Gigault — all  organists  of  the 
church  of  St.  Nicolas-des-Champs.  His  progress  was  rapid  and 
he  was  soon  admitted  into  the  princess'  band  of  musicians; 
but  he  lost  this  appointment,  for  setting  to  music  an  indecent 
epigram  upon  his  mistress.  Lully's  disgrace  did  not  long  hinder 
bis  preferment.  In  the  year  1652  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
king's  "  Grande  bande  de  24  violons,"  and  he  so  signalized 
himself  in  this  capacity  by  his  playing  and  by  his  composition 
of  airs  for  the  performance  of  the  band,  that  a  new  band  was 
instituted,  to  be  under  his  direction,  which,  for  distinction  from 
the  other,  was  called  "  Les  petits  violons."  He  was  a  severe 
taskmaster  over  this  band,  whom  he  had  to  teach  almost  entirely 
from  the  commencement ;  and  was  so  violent  in  his  temper,  that 
he  would  break  a  player's  instrument  about  his  shoulders,  who 
played  out  of  tune.  But  his  ambition  was  so  great,  and  his 
teaching  so  effectual,  that  before  long  this  new  band  more  than 
rivalled  the  other.  He  composed  the  music  for  several  Diver- 
tissements— a  species  of  masque  comprising  singing  and  danc- 
ing, in  which  the  king  and  the  court  used  to  perform  ;  and  he 
occasionally  took  part  in  the  representation  of  these,  either  as 
a  dancer  on  the  stage  (when  he  appeared  under  the  name  of 


Baptiste),  or  as  a  player  in  the  orchestra.  He  became  a  great 
favourite  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  appointed  him  his  private  secretary, 
besides  conferring  upon  him  the  important  advantages  before 
cited.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Michel  Lambert,  a  lutinist 
and  teacher  of  singing,  whose  lessons  were  immensely  in  vogue ; 
he  was  also  a  composer  of  chansons,  greatly  esteemed  at  that 
time.  He  was  bom  in  1610,  and  died  in  1696.  In  1661  Lully 
made  the  friendship  of  Moliere,  and  wrote  from  that  time  the 
music  for  his  comedies.  He  also  occasionally  acted  comic  parts 
in  these  pieces,  for  which  he  evinced  great  talent ;  his  effective 
performance  of  M.  de  Pourceaugnac  having  once  been  the  means 
of  his  regaining  the  king's  countenance,  when  he  had  been  for  a 
time  out  of  favour.  The  successful  attempt  of  Cambert,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Abbe'  Perrin  and  the  Marquis  de  Sourdiac,  in 
1669,  to  institute  a  French  opera  on  the  model  of  the  Italian 
performances  which  Cardinal  Mazarin  had  introduced  in  Paris, 
was  naturally  a  stimulus  to  Lully's  ambition.  Accordingly,  he 
took  advantage  of  a  quarrel  between  the  marquis  and  his  part- 
ners, to  obtain  a  reversion  of  the  patent  in  his  own  favour, 
which  is  dated  March,  1672,  and  which  rendered  permanent 
the  establishment  of  the  Academie  Royale  de  Musique.  The 
first  production  of  Lully's  undertaking  was  the  opera  of  "  Les 
de  1' Amour  et  de  Bacchus,"  which  seems  to  have  been 
put  together  in  haste  for  the  opening  of  the  theatre,  since  it  is 
chiefly  composed  of  pieces  that  had  been  written  for  Moliere's 
comedies.  This  was  followed  in  successive  seasons  by  eighteen 
other  works  of  the  same  class,  none  of  which  were  unadmired, 
and  some  obtained  the  utmost  popularity,  and  held  possession 
of  the  stage  for  at  least  a  hundred  years.  It  was  of  course  an 
advantage  to  the  composer  to  have  the  co-operation  in  these 
operas  mostly  of  Quinault ;  and  when  not  of  him,  of  Corneilie  or 
Fontaine,  whose  literary  pre-eminence  gave  importance  to  every 
production  in  which  they  were  concerned.  He  was,  however,  so 
despotic  in  the  enforcement  of  his  own  views  of  dramatic  effect, 
that  he  would  oblige  even  these  distinguished  men  sometimes  to 
rewrite  a  scene  again  and  again — it  is  said  to  the  number  of 
twenty  times — before  he  would  set  it  to  music;  and  to  this 
positive  requisition  of  words  which  entirely  suited  his  purpose, 
may  largely  be  attributed  the  great  merit  of  his  dramatic  pro- 
ductions. It  must  have  been  sufficiently  vexatious  to  men  whom 
the  world  acknowledged  as  poets,  after  having  passed  through 
the  twofold  ordeal,  first,  of  the  king's  approval  of  their  subject, 
and  second,  of  the  approbation  of  their  finished  poem  by  the 
Academie  de  France,  to  be  obliged  to  reconstruct  their  work  ;  and 
the  more  so,  as  their  credit  for  the  production  was  to  be  almost 
wholly  absorbed  in  that  of  the  composer.  No  musician,  however, 
can  work  conscientiously  upon  an  opera  who  has  not  free  range 
for  his  ideas,  and  the  concessions  of  these  famous  dramatists  is 
therefore  an  example  to  all  lyrical  writers  for  the  stage.  Lully 
further  exerted  himself  to  secure  completeness  and  unity  of  effect 
in  his  operas,  by  designing  the  dances  and  teaching  the  dancers. 
He  arranged  also  the  scenic  contrivances,  and  instructed  the 
singers,  who,  at  a  time  when  music  was  not  generally  cultivated, 
had  scarcely  any  qualifications  for  performance  besides  their  fine 
voices,  until  the  composer  had  fitted  them  for  the  task.  When 
he  was  thus  extensively  occupied,  it  was  his  practice  to  write  only 
his  voice  parts  and  basses,  and  to  make  his  pupils  Lalouette 
and  Colasse  (who  both  acquired  reputation  as  composers)  fill  up 
his  scores.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  art  of  instrumenta- 
tion was  utterly  undeveloped  at  tho  period,  and  thus  it  detracts 
nothing  from  the  composer's  merit,  that  he  employed  such  assist- 
ance. Lully's  operas,  though  they  were  the  origin,  and  are 
indeed  the  models  of  the  modern  French  grand  opera,  are  of 
extremely  simple  construction.  Their  dramatic  element  is  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  recitative  and  the  incidental  ballets ;  the 
numerous  songs,  which  are  chiefly  episodical,  having  a  conven- 
tional character  of  grace  calculated  rather  to  meet  the  taste 
of  the  court  than  to  realize  the  action  of  the  scene.  He  is  to 
be  particularly  noticed  for  the  great  advance  upon  all  previous 
instrumental  music  displayed  in  the  form  and  in  the  character 
of  his  overtures.  These  attained  to  such  wide  esteem,  that  for  a 
long  time  it  became  common  for  Italian  composers  to  adopt  them 
as  preludes  to  their  operas.  Lully  wrote  extensively  for  the 
church  ;  but  his  ecclesiastical  music,  though  greatly  admired  in 
■ranee,  seems  never  to  have  been  played  out  of  that  country. 
Rigorous  and  exacting  as  he  was  in  his  capacity  of  director,  he 
appears  to  have  played  the  part  of  courtier  to  the  king,  with 
almost  servile  deference.  He  behaved,  however,  with  the  greatest 
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haughtiness  to  the  ministers  and  other  men  in  authority,  save 
only  if  he  happened  to  be  out  of  favour  with  the  monarch,  and 
needed  their  influence  to  regain  him  his  position.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  avaricious,  the  proofs  of  which  are,  that  he  left 
an  immense  sum  of  money  at  his  death  ;  and  that  though  he 
received  large  parties  of  persons  in  the  highest  rank,  he  spent 
nothing  on  their  entertainment,  alleging  that  it  would  be  unbe- 
coming in  him  to  attempt  to  vie  with  the  magnificence  of  the 
nobility.  He  was  eminently  superstitious,  but  could  still  accom- 
modate his  conscience  to  his  convenience  :  for  example — he  had 
a  severe  illness  in  1686,  when,  despairing  of  his  life,  he  sent  for 
his  confessor,  who  refused  him  absolution  except  he  would,  as 
an  act  of  penance  for  the  past,  and  in  token  of  his  renunciation 
of  all  earthly  vanities,  destroy  the  score  of  his  opera  of  "  Armide," 
which  he  had  lately  finished,  and  which  was  in  course  of 
rehearsal.  He  burned  the  MS. ;  his  sins  were  absolved ;  but  he 
kept  a  transcript  of  the  opera,  and  recovered  in  time  to  direct  its 
successful  production.  He  was  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  the  effect  of  which  upon  his  constitution  was  such  as  to 
render  him  susceptible  of  injury,  from  causes  which  might  else 
have  been  harmless.  To  this  may  be  ascribed  his  death,  which 
was  thus  induced :  he  had  written  a  Te  Deum  to  celebrate  the 
king's  restoration  from  sickness ;  being  greatly  excited  at  the 
rehearsal  of  this  work,  he  was  beating  the  time  vehemently  with 
a  stick  upon  the  floor,  and  accidentally  once  struck  his  foot 
instead.  The  blow  produced  mortification ;  he  refused  to  have 
his  limb  amputated  ;  an  empiric  undertook  his  cure  for  a  large 
reward  that  was  offered  by  the  Marquis  de  Carette,  but  failed  in 
his  attempts,  and  Lully  expired  after  great  suffering.  Lully  left 
three  sons — Louis,  born  in  1661,  succeeded  his  brother,  Jean 
Louis,  as  superintendent  of  music  and  composer  to  the  king ; 
he  wrote  an  opera  in  conjunction  with  each  of  his  brothers,  and 
some  other  pieces  of  small  effect.  He  died  in  1713. — Jean 
Baptiste,  born  in  166.5,  after  sharing  with  Louis  the  composi- 
tion of  the  opera  of  Orphee  in  1690,  was  presented  by  the  king 
with  the  abbacy  of  St.  Hilaire,  near  Karbonne,  for  which  his 
education  had  qualified  him.  He  died  in  1701. — Jean  Louis, 
born  in  1667,  succeeded  to  his  father's  appointment,  which  his 
early  death  left  vacant  for  his  brother;  he  died  in  1688.  Lully 
had  also  three  daughters. — G.  A.  M. 

LULLY,  Raymond,  surnamed  Doctor  Ili.uminatus,  was 
born  at  Palma  in  the  island  of  Majorca  in  1231  or  1235,  where 
his  father,  a  Spanish  nobleman,  held  the  office  of  seneschal  to 
James  I.  of  Arragon.  Entering  the  army,  he  became  celebrated 
at  once  for  his  valour  and  his  gallantries.  All  at  once  he  threw 
up  his  military  rank,  withdrew  from  court,  and  gave  himself 
up  to  science  and  devotion.  He  graduated  at  the  university 
of  Paris,  and  studied  alchemy  under  Arnold  de  Villanova.  He 
appears  to  have  made  very  extensive  chemical  researches,  and 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  a  considerable  number  of  important 
bodies.  He  had  some  crude  notion  of  chemical  analysis,  and  is 
reported  to  have  invented  the  kind  of  furnace  known  as  athanor, 
of  which  modifications  are  still  in  use.  He  came  forward  also 
as  a  philosophic  reformer,  having  been  connected  either  as  pupil 
or  friend  with  Roger  Bacon.  Though  devoutly  religious,  accord- 
ing to  the  light  of  his  age,  he  sought  to  free  philosophy  from  the 
sway  of  theology.  He  contends  that  ref.son,  instead  of  being 
chained  to  faith,  should  set  out  from  doubt,  and  seek  to  know 
rather  than  to  believe.  In  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
schools,  he  issued  his  "Ars  Magna,"  a  system  of  mechanical 
logic  or  process  by  which  men  might  argue  upon  all  imaginable 
topics  without  laborious  thought  or  a  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
and  yet  arrive  at  truth.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  this  was 
a  delusion.  Amidst  these  philosophic  pursuits  he  travelled  by 
land  and  sea,  visiting  not  only  the  whole  of  civilized  Europe, 
hut  many  parts  of  Africa  and  the  East,  and  meeting  witli 
strange  adventures.  Sometimes  he  preached  a  new  crusade  to 
Palestine,  and  sometimes  he  made  missionary  expeditions  in 
mahomedan  countries,  and  engaged  in  public  discussion  with 
the  doctors  of  Islam.  Some  say  that  he  was  stoned  to  death 
in  Algeria  in  131.3  ;  others  that  he  died  peaceably  in  his  Major- 
can  home,  having  previously  fallen  into  dotage;  others  again 
maintain  that  he  was  alive  in  England  as  late  as  1332.  He 
is  said  to  have  given  one  of  the  three  first  kings,  Edward  of 
England,  six  million  pieces  of  gold — the  fruits  of  his  alchemical 
labours — to  defray  the  cost  of  a  crusade  against  the  Saracens,  a 
story  which  scarcely  needs  refutation.  From  the  vast  extent 
and  heterogeneous  character  of  his  writings,  joined  to  his  varied 
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and   adventurouB   life,   some    have    supposed  that    there  were 

two  Raymond  Lullys,  whom  tradition  has  fused  into  one.  The 
works  ascribed  to  him,  however,  agree  in  style ;  and,  as  Dumas 
observes,  his  studies  were  not  more  heterogeneous  than  those  of 
Dr.  Priestley.  His  works  have  been  collected  and  published  by 
Salzinger  under  the  title— "  Raymondi  Lullii  Opera  Omnia," 
10  vols,  folio,  Mainz,  1721— 12.— J.  W.  S. 

LUNA,  Alvaro  de,  favourite  and  minister  of  John  II.  of 
Castile,  was  born  about  1392,  being  the  illegitimate  son  of  a 
gentleman  of  rank  in  Arragon,  Don  Alvaro  de  Juvcra.  At 
eighteen  he  became  a  page  in  the  household  of  the  king,  then 
only  three  years  old,  and  soon  gained  that  ascendancy  over  his 
weak  mind  which  endured  through  life.  On  the  king's  being 
declared  of  age  in  1418,  the  power  of  the  favourite  was  assailed 
by  the  Infante  Don  Enrique,  and  his  brother  Juan,  afterwards 
king  of  Navarre.  The  king  fled  with  his  favourite  to  the  castle 
of  Montavan,  and  a  struggle  ensued,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  De  Luna  was  elevated  to  the  post  of  constable  of  Castile,  in 
the  place  of  Davalos,  one  of  the  conspirators,  in  1423.  Ere  long 
the  king  was  compelled  to  banish  the  favourite,  but  speedily 
recalled  him.  The  wars  in  Italy  gave  some  degree  of  tranquil- 
lity to  Castile.  In  1429  a  war  against  the  Moors  was  decided 
upon,  and  De  Luna  prepared  to  take  the  chief  command;  but 
once  more  the  quarrels  between  the  three  kingdoms  broke 
out,  and  the  kings  of  Arragon  and  Navarre  invaded  Castile.  A 
truce  was,  however,  agreed  on,  through  the  exertions  of  the  queen 
of  Arragon,  and  from  1430  to  1439  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  and 
the  influence  of  the  constable  continued.  In  that  year  the  Infante 
Enrique  and  the  king  of  Navarre,  reinforced  by  the  king's  son, 
Prince  Enrique,  formed  a  league  which  compelled  the  monarch 
to  banish  his  minister  for  a  term  of  six  years.  It  is  probable 
that  the  real  strength  of  the  confederacy  lay  in  the  discontent 
which  had  been  excited  among  the  Castilian  nobles  by  the 
constant  aggressions  attempted  by  the  king  and  his  minister  on 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Castilian  parliament.  Another  demerit, 
though  less  obvious,  was  De  Luna's  neglect  of  his  trust  as  tutor 
and  afterwards  governor  of  the  young  Prince  Enrique,  whose 
vices  and  incapacity  are  to  be  traced  to  his  education.  The  prince 
at  first  took  part  against  the  favourite,  but  in  later  years  was 
active  in  bringing  about  his  restoration.  The  king  of  Navarre 
soon  reduced  the  unfortunate  John  to  an  honourable  captivity ; 
but  Prince  Enrique,  in  conjunction  with  the  constable,  raised 
a  force  sufficient  to  defy  the  usurpation,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Olmedo  the  Infante  Don  Enrique  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
several  of  his  principal  supporters  killed.  The  return  of  De  Luna 
to  power  was  not  signalized  by  any  act  of  revenge  against  his 
opponents,  but  the  last  stretch  of  his  authority  proved  fatal  to 
him.  The  king  having  lost  his  first  wife,  was  on  the  point  of 
concluding  a  match  with  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  France; 
but  the  minister  had  already,  without  consulting  him,  arranged  a 
union  with  Isabel  of  Portugal,  which  would  appear  to  have  been 
in  a  political  sense  far  more  eligible.  The  king  submitted,  and 
married  the  Portuguese  princess;  but  the  constable  failed  to  rule 
the  king's  domestic  relations  as  he  had  done  in  the  time  of  the 
first  queen.  He  soon  lost  the  favour  cf  the  sovereigns,  and  a 
plot  was  already  matured  against  him  when  he  gave  but  too  valid 
a  pretext  for  his  condemnation,  by  causing  Alonzo  Perez,  who 
had  been  unfaithful  to  him,  to  be  thrown  headlong  from  a  tower. 
A  speedy  arrest  and  a  mock  trial  followed;  and  after  much 
vacillation  on  the  part  of  the  king,  he  was  publicly  executed  at 
Valladolid,  June,  1453.  The  reputation  of  Alvaro  de  Luna  is 
literary  as  well  as  political ;  he  was  a  patron  of  literature,  and 
wrote  many  of  the  enlremeses,  or  interludes,  which  were  then  in 
vogue;  also  a  short  poem,  and  an  unpublished  work  on  virtuous 
and  famous  women.  The  chronicle  of  his  life,  by  an  unknown 
ecclesiastic,  is  a  master-piece  in  its  kind. — F.  M.  \V. 

LUSIGNAN,  Guy  de,  King  of  Jerusalem  and  first  king  of 
Cyprus,  was  bom  about  1140,  and  was  descended  from  the 
ancient  French  family  of  Limousin.  Like  several  of  his  ancestors 
he  took  part  in  one  of  the  crusades,  and  was  selected  in  1180 
by  Sybilla,  sister  of  Baldwin  IV.,  king  of  Jerusalem,  for  her 
second  husband,  after  the  suspicious  death  of  her  infant  son, 
Baldwin  V.  As  Guy's  only  recommendation  was  his  handsome 
person,  this  choice  excited  general  dissatisfaction ;  and  even  his 
own  brother  was  heard  to  exclaim—"  Since  they  have  made  him 
a  king,  surely  they  would  have  made  me  a  god."  War  soon 
after  broke  out  between  the  crusaders  and  Saladin.  The  maho- 
medans  laid  siege  to  Tobenas,  and  the  christians,  in  an  attempt 


to  relieve  that  important  place,  were  defeated  with  the  loss 
of  thirty  thousand  men,  and  Lusignan  himself  and  many  other 
knights  were  taken  prisoners.  He  regained  his  liberty  on  sur- 
rendering the  stronghold  of  Ascalon  ;  but  Jerusalem  soon  after, 
October  2,  1187,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Saladin.  In  1192  the 
weak  and  unfortunate  Lusignan  resigned  his  regal  honours  to 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  and  received  in  return  the  sovereignty 
of  Cyprus,  which  he  repeopled  with  refugees  from  Syria  and 
Palestine.  He  died  in  1194  after  a  reign  of  only  two  years,  but 
the  dynasty  which  he  founded  lasted  for  three  centuries. — J.  T. 
LUTHER,  Martin,  the  great  German  reformer,  was  bora  at 
Eisleben  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  November,  1483.  As  he 
was  born  on  St.  Martin's  Eve,  and  baptized  on  the  following 
day,  he  received  the  christian  name  of  Martin.  His  mother, 
Margaret,  a  peasant,  and  his  father  a  poor  miner,  left  Eisleben 
for  Mansfeld  when  their  babe  was  but  a  few  months  old.  Here 
the  industrious  labourer  so  prospered  that  he  became  possessor 
of  two  furnaces,  and  was  enabled  thereby  to  give  his  son  a  good 
early  education.  After  attending  the  Latin  school  he  was,  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  sent  to  Magdeburg,  to  the  seminaiy  of  the 
Franciscans.  During  his  residence  in  this  city  his  poverty 
forced  him  to  traverse  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  sing  hymns 
for  bread.  Next  year  he  removed  to  Eisenach,  and  was  still 
pinched  with  similar  straits,  till  a  lady  named  Cotta,  attracted 
by  his  appearance  and  singing,  took  him  under  her  roof.  No 
wonder  that  the  memory  of  this  early  period  deeply  impressed 
the  mind  of  Luther,  and  that  many  years  afterwards  he  some- 
times requested  his  hearers  not  to  despise  the  poor  boys  who 
sing  from  door  to  door  and  ask  bread  for  the  love  of  God.  The 
elder  Luther,  who  saw  the  rising  talent  of  his  son,  was  anxious 
that  he  should  study  law,  and  accordingly  he  entered  the  uni- 
versity of  Erfurt  in  1501.  The  classics  and  the  schoolmen 
divided  his  attention — "the  whole  university  admired  his  genius" 
— and  he  took  his  degree  in  1505.  But  in .  the  second  year  of 
his  sojourn  at  Erfurt,  as  he  was  ransacking  the  volumes  in  the 
college  library,  he  found  a  copy  of  the  Vulgate,  a  book  which  he 
had  not  seen  before,  and  which  contained  greatly  more  portions 
of  scripture  than  were  found  in  the  church  lectionaries.  He 
read  it,  and  again  and  again  returned  to  read  it,  with  strange 
and  rapturous  sensations.  The  spiritual  conflict  commenced 
within  him;  a  new  realm,  lying  far  beyond  intellectual  pursuits 
and  gratifications,  was  laid  bare  to  his  vision;  and  the  cravings 
of  his  soul  were  awakened,  though  for  a  period  they  were  not  to 
be  satisfied.  About  this  time,  too,  his  severe  studies  threw  him 
into  an  alarming  illness,  which  quickened  all  his  serious  impres- 
sions, and  these  again  were  deepened  through  the  sudden  death  of  a 
fellow-student  and  friend  by  a  stroke  of  lightning.  His  religious 
convictions  grew  so  overpowering  that  he  resolved,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  time,  to  abandon  the  world  and  devote  him- 
self as  a  monk  to  God.  After  a  very  brief  interval,  he  summoned 
his  friends  to  a  jovial  supper,  at  which  there  was  no  lack  of 
student  merrymaking ;  and  no  sooner  had  his  companions  gone, 
than,  leaving  the  rest  of  his  property,  and  taking  his  Virgil  and 
Plautus  under  his  arm,  he  entered  the  convent  of  the  hermits  of 
St.  Augustine.  Having  been  enrolled  as  a  novice  he  soon  felt 
the  degradation  of  his  lot;  but  he  shrunk  not  from  it,  for  he 
had  deliberately  chosen  it.  The  master  of  arts  was  forced  to  be 
a  menial  drudge,  sweeping  the  rooms,  acting  as  porter,  begging 
for  bread,  and  doing  other  unnameable  offices  for  his  lazy  and 
exacting  superiors.  By  the  patronizing  interference  of  the 
university  he  was  at  length  enabled  to  resume  his  studies, 
comprising  the  scholastic  philosophy  and  the  diligent  perusal  of 
the  Bible  and  Augustine.  But  he  was  far  from  obtaining  that 
spiritual  peace  and  sanctity  which  he  had  so  earnestly  antici- 
pated. He  worshipped,  prayed,  fasted,  and  did  penance  in  vain. 
His  melancholy  grew  yet  gloomier,  so  that  on  one  occasion,  and 
because  of  his  non-appearance  for  some  time,  the  door  of  his  cell 
was  burst  open,  and  the  poor  pale  monk  was  found  on  the  floor 
in  helpless  and  unconscious  exhaustion,  out  of  which  he  was 
charmed  only  by  the  song  of  the  choir.  So  much  did  "  the  sorrows 
of  death  compass  him,  and  the  pains  of  hell  get  hold  upon  him," 
that  his  fancy  bodied  out  his  guilty  fears  in  the  shape  of  some 
awful  tormentor  who  was  ever  haunting  him  day  and  night — 
and  ever  ready  to  arraign  him  or  summon  him  to  judgment  and 
doom.  There  was  no  salve  for  his  soul  in  monastic  routine  or 
ascetic  services.  In  thorough  earnest  was  he  all  the  while,  for 
his  salvation  was  felt  by  him  to  be  at  stake ;  and  long  after- 
wards he  would  honestly  say — "  If  ever  monk  could  have  won 
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heaven  by  monkery,  that  monk  was  I."  But  clouds  and  dark- 
ness were  not  always  to  lie  in  thick  folds  on  his  spirit,  and  the 
conversation  of  Staupitz,  the  new  vicar-general,  who  had  come 
on  an  official  visit  to  Erfurt,  greatly  relieved  him.  Yet  though  the 
day  had  dawned,  the  mist  often  returned.  The  letters  and  counsels 
of  Staupitz,  however,  had  their  influence,  and  at  last  the  kind 
and  pointed  words  of  an  aged  monk  so  truly  went  home  in  peace 
and  joy  to  his  heart  that  be  exclaimed — "  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been 
born  anew."  In  his  twenty-fourth  year,  in  1507,  Luther  was 
ordained  a  priest,  and  celebrated  his  first  mass.  Thus  ends  the 
first  period  of  Luther's  life,  his  formal  consecration  to  the  service 
of  that  system  which  he  was  soon  to  challenge  and  overthrow  in 
Germany  and  northern  Europe. 

About  this  period  Frederick,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  had 
founded  a  university  in  Wittemberg;  and  in  1508,  and  by  the 
influence  of  Staupitz,  Luther  was  invited  to  fill  the  chair  of 
philosophy  in  it.  The  dialectics  which  he  now  taught  had  little 
charm  for  him.  They  might  furnish  a  salutary  mental  discip- 
line;  but  theological  truth  entranced  him.  It  was  no  evan- 
escent subtlety,  but  a  living  and  fresh  reality,  which  scripture 
unfolded,  and  his  soul  could  apprehend  and  rely  on.  So  that 
in  the  second  year  of  his  professorship,  Luther,  on  becoming  a 
bachelor  of  theology,  set  himself  to  the  exposition  of  the  divine 
word,  obtaining  at  the  same  time  more  spiritual  serenity  and 
deeper  and  more  comprehensive  views  of  the  plan  of  redemp- 
tion. His  new  opinions  startled  not  a  few  among  his  colleagues  ; 
but  as  long  as  they  were  confined  in  their  utterance  to  the 
chair  they  were  comparatively  harmless  in  result.  His  good 
genius  Staupitz  again  interfered ;  and  seeing  his  popular  gifts 
— his  earnestness,  imagination,  and  fire — urged  him  to  preach. 
At  length,  with  great  reluctance,  and  with  a  solemn  sense  of 
responsibility,  he  rose  from  the  chair  into  the  pulpit.  At  last 
had  he  reached  his  right  place — his  throne  of  power,  as  a  public 
teacher  of  a  Christianity  drawn  directly  from  the  word  of  God 
and  realized  in  his  own  spiritual  history — a  Christianity  fresh  as 
spring  leaves  when  contrasted  with  the  faded  foliage  and  dry 
faggots  of  the  mediaeval  theology.  His  popularity  was  great 
and  immediate ;  the  college  chapel  was  found  at  once  to  be  too 
small ;  and  on  the  invitation  of  the  civic  council  he  removed  to  the 
parish  church.  His  audiences  were  enchained  while  they  were 
startled;  the  oratory  of  the  open-minded  and  noble-souled 
Teuton  could  not  but  tell  on  the  masses ;  for  his  words,  born  in 
his  own  heart,  reached  with  magnetic  quickness  and  sureness 
the  responding  sympathies  of  all  hearts  before  him.  But  as 
yet,  like  Staupitz,  he  was  only  an  evangelist  within  the  church, 
and  imagined  that  the  gospel  as  proclaimed  by  him  was  the  true 
lesson  of  that  church  to  the  people,  though,  as  he  innocently 
supposed,  many  preachers  had  not  risen  to  the  full  procla- 
mation of  it. 

Luther  had  now  got  his  first  lesson  as  to  evangelical  free- 
dom, and  he  had  longed  and  striven  for  it;  but  his  next  lessons, 
which  led  him  to  revolt  against  what  he  felt  to  be  ecclesiastical 
delusion  and  domination,  were  in  providence  forced  upon  him. 
Either  in  1510  or  1511  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  probably  on 
business  connected  with  the  religious  order  he  belonged  to,  and 
perhaps,  as  some  say,  in  fulfilment  also  of  some  religious  vow. 
His  ardent  mind  longed  to  see  the  metropolis  of  Christendom, 
and  to  join  in  that  august  worship  which  his  Holiness,  his  cardi- 
nals, and  the  highest  prelates  and  dignitaries  glorified  by  their 
presence  or  participation.  But  his  visit  left  deep  and  solemn 
impressions  upon  him.  The  monasteries  he  visited  on  his 
journey  revealed  the  luxury  of  the  inmates,  and  even  on  Friday 
they  practised  no  abstinence  from  animal  food.  Herrings  and 
bread  had  been  his  usual  repast,  and  he  could  in  no  way  sympa- 
thize with  the  sumptuous  fare  of  his  Benedictine  entertainers  in 
Lombardy.  As  he  approached  the  city  his  spirit  bounded  with 
emotion;  and  at  his  first  glimpse  of  it  he  threw  himself  in 
transport  on  the  ground,  crying,  "  Holy  Borne !  I  salute  thee." 
The  pilgrim  devoutly  made  a  circuit  of  the  churches,  drank  in 
all  the  legends,  and  thought  himself  privileged  beyond  measure; 
nay,  he  almost  wished  that  his  parents  had  been  dead,  so  that 
by  masses  and  prayer  he  might  then  and  there  free  them  from 
purgatory.  But  the  profanity  of  the  priests  annoyed  and  dis- 
gusted him.  On  one  occasion  seven  masses  were  said  around  him 
before  he  had  said  one.  "  Get  on,"  cried  one  of  the  priests,  "  and 
let  our  Lady  have  her  son  again."  Prelates  were  as  deficient 
in  faith  and  gravity  as  common  priests.  Luther  could  hardly 
credit  them  when  he  found  them  boasting  that,  instead  of  the 


awful  words  of  the  sacramental  formula,  some  of  them  had 
said,  Pauls  es,  et  panis  manebis;  vinurn  .es,  et  vlnum  mancbis 
— Bread  thou  art,  and  bread  thou  shalt  remain ;  wine  thou 
art,  and  wine  thou  shalt  remain.  How  shocked  he  was  at  find- 
ing hypocrisy  and  profanity,  idleness  and  sensuality,  where  he 
had  expected  holiness  and  faith!  The  Scala  santa,  or  holy  stair 
of  twenty-eight  steps,  is  said  to  be  that  on  which  Jesus  ascended 
when  he  appeared  before  Pilate,  and  to  have  been  transported 
by  angels  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome.  Luther  joined  the  bands 
ascending  it,  kissing  each  step  as  they  mounted;  but  he  soon  felt 
the  degradation,  and  his  conscience  awoke  with  a  voice  shouting 
in  his  car,  "  The  just  shall  live  by  faith."  This  visit  to  Rome 
had  a  decided  formative  power  on  Luther's  mind.  "  Not  for 
a  hundred  thousand  florins  would  I  have  missed  seeing  Rome;" 
for  his  experience  had  been,  "  the  nearer  one  gets  to  Rome,  the 
more  bad  christians  does  he  find."  On  his  return  to  Wittemberg 
he  was,  much  against  his  will,  made  a  doctor  of  divinity,  the 
vicar-general  Staupitz  insisting  that  "  the  Lord  had  need  of 
young  and  vigorous  doctors."  The  expense,  fifty  florins,  was 
defrayed  by  the  elector.  He  was  made  Doctor  Biblicus,  his 
oath  being  "  Juro  me  veritatem  evangelicam  viriliter  defensu- 
rum" — an  oath  which  he  kept  at  all  hazards,  and  against  all 
forms  of  scholastic  and  Pelagian  errors.  Luther  now  preached 
with  renewed  ardour,  kindling  into  still  greater  eloquence,  exhib- 
iting still  mightier  energy,  and  basing  his  statements,  appeals, 
and  denunciations  more  and  more  closely  on  the  holy  scriptures. 
At  this  period,  and  in  room  of  Staupitz,  he  made  an  inspection 
of  forty  monasteries  in  Misnia  and  Thuringia,  his  old  abode  at 
Erfurt  being  among  the  number.  He  found  much  during  this 
six  months'  tour  to  appal  and  move  him ;  the  impression 
made  on  him  at  Rome  was  sadly  confirmed ;  the  corruption  had 
spread  from  the  heart  to  the  extremities. 

The  crisis  had  now  come.  The  court  of  Rome,  to  aid  in  build- 
ing St.  Peter's,  had  commissioned  agents  to  sell  indulgences  in 
Germany.  The  traffic  was  carried  on  with  the  utmost  effrontery, 
and  under  a  regular  tariff.  In  particular  a  trafficker,  named  John 
Tetzel,  a  Dominican  friar,  carried  on  this  commerce  with  unblush- 
ing levity  and  volubility  of  tongue,  affirming  that  "repentance  was 
unnecessary  to  forgiveness;"  "that  as  soon  as  the  money  chinked 
in  the  strong  box  the  soul  escaped  from  purgatory;"  and  that  he 
had  "  saved  more  souls  by  his  indulgences,  than  Peter  had  done 
by  his  preaching."  Rumours  of  such  scandals  were  spreading  on 
all  hands  ;  and  some  citizens  of  Wittemberg,  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  confessing  to  Luther,  refused  to  abandon  their  sins  and 
pleaded  the  power  of  the  indulgences  which  they  had  bought  at 
Tetzel's  sales.  The  spirit  of  Luther  was  fired,  and  he  thundered 
against  indulgences.  Tetzel  replied;  the  reformer  waxed  in 
boldness,  and  on  the  31st  of  October,  1517,  the  eve  of  All 
Saints,  he  nailed  to  the  church  door  ninety-five  theses  against 
the  doctrine  of  indulgences,  and  declared  his  eagerness  to  defend 
them  against  all  impugners.  In  this  challenge  Luther  did  not 
question  the  authority  of  the  pope,  but  believed  sincerely  he  was 
doing  loyal  service  to  the  church.  The  news  spread  everywhere. 
Discussions  followed.  Tetzel  published  counter-theses.  Erasmus, 
Hutten,  and  others,  were  filled  with  joy  at  the  commotion.  Dr. 
Eck  of  Ingoldstadt  next  challenged  Luther,  and  was  not  sparing 
in  his  denunciations.  "  Friar  Martin,"  said  Leo  at  first,  "  was 
a  man  of  genius,  the  outcry  against  him  being  monkish  jealousy." 
In  the  meantime  Luther  went  down  to  Heidelberg,  and,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  held  a  disputation  there  against  five 
doctors,  and  in  defence  of  several  theses  which  he  termed  "  para- 
doxes." Bucer,  then  a  Dominican  friar,  listened  to  the  dispute, 
and  became  a  convert  to  Luther's  opinions.  But  alarm  at 
length  prevailed  in  the  papal  court,  and  Luther  was  summoned  to 
appear  at  Rome  within  sixty  days;  Sylvester  Prierias,  a  virulent 
opponent,  being  put  at  the  head  of  the  tribunal  appointed  to 
try  him.  But  it  was  claimed  by  the  elector,  who  was  well  aware 
of  what  would  be  the  fatal  result  if  Luther  should  venture  into 
Italy,  that  he  should  be  tried  in  his  own  country ;  and  accord- 
ingly he  was  ordered  to  appear  at  Augsburg  before  the  papal 
legate,  Cardinal  Cajetan,  who,  while  professing  to  conduct  a 
fair  inquiry,  had  secret  orders  to  treat  him  as  a  heretic,  without 
mercy,  and  to  invoke  for  this  purpose  the  secular  arm.  Luther 
attended ;  and  his  earnest  convictions  perplexed  the  courtly  Ita- 
lian. Unless  the  German  would  say,  "  I  retract,"  the  cardinal 
could  show  him  no  favour.  "  Revoca,"  cried  the  cardinal  at 
length,  or  "  return  no  more."  The  four  days'  dispute  came  to 
an  end;  no  power  could  dislodge  the  intrepid  German  from  his 


position.  "  I  leave  the  place,"  writes  Luther  to  his  Eminence, 
'in  the  name  of  tiie  Lord,  and  appeal  from  Leo  misinformed  to 
Leo  to  be  better  informed."  The  cardinal  was  confounded ;  "  the 
beast,"  said  he,  "  has  deep  eyes,  and  his  head  is  full  of  specula- 
The  monk  returned  in  Bafety  to  his  cell  and  lecture- 
room.  The  sensation  treated  by  the  occurrence  was  deep  and 
overawing,  and  Luther  thought  of  France  as  a  place  of  refuge. 
"1  am,"  said  In-,  "in  the  hands  of  *!od  and  my  friends."  But 
the  elector  would  not  hear  of  his  leaving  Wittemberg,  as  his 
departure  would  be  a  sad  blow  to  the  rising  university.  Another 
attempt  at  conciliation  was  soon  made;  Militz,  a  Saxon,  was 
appointed  to  preside  at  the  conference,  and  a  meeting  took  place 
at  Altenberg.  The  legate  at  the  end  of  a  repast  kissed  the  monk 
— "a  Judas  kiss,"  thought  Luther;  but  he  was  so  wrought  on 
that  he  framed  a  humble  and  apologetic  letter  to  the  pope.  He 
did  not  see  his  way  as  yet  to  break  oft'  finally;  nay,  he  did  not 
contemplate  such  an  issue.  But  his  letter  was  unheeded;  he 
ae  more  keenly  alive  to  the  errors  of  the  church,  and  his 
dispute  with  Eck  at  Leipsic  urged  him  onward  to  attack  the 
primacy  of  the  pope.  Luther  now  took  advantage  of  the  press, 
and  his  works  (lew  into  wide  circulation.  The  heart  of  the 
nation  was  roused;  his  voice  was  heard  in  huts  and  palaces, 
•s  and  monasteries;  and  his  address  to  the  "Christian 
Nobles  of  Germany,"  26th  June,  1520,  pealed  like  a  thunder- 
clap over  the  country.  During  October  of  the  same  year  he 
published  the  "  Babylonian  Captivity  of  the  Church,"  a  book  of 
trenchant  assault,  showing  that  the  breach  had  become  so  wide 
as  to  admit  of  no  compromise.  Militz  met  Luther  privately  at 
Lichtcmbcrg  and  strongly  urged  him  to  silence,  which  Luther 
■  d  to  in  the  meantime  if  his  enemies  would  let  him  alone. 
Lut  the  bull  anathematizing  him  was  already  in  Germany. 
Alter  being  posted  up  in  several  of  the  towns,  Eck,  who  had 
li  'en  intrusted  with  the  publication  of  it,  boasted  at  Leipsic  that 
now  he  would  bring  that  "strange  fellow  to  his  senses;"  but  the 
students  mobbed  him,  and  he  was  glad  to  escape  with  his  life. 
Tumultuous  excitement  was  felt  everywhere.  The  bull  was 
brought  to  Wittemberg,  and  in  presence  of  a  notary  and  five 
sea  Luther  protested  and  said,  "I  appeal  from  Leo  as  a 
ind  unjust  judge  who  condemns  me  unheard,  to  a  future 
universal  christian  council."  The  bold  monk  rose  into  sublime 
defiance,  when  on  the  10th  of  December,  and  at  nine  in  the 
morning,  he  led  a  band  of  professors,  doctors,  and  students  to 
tie;  gate  of  the  city,  and  threw  into  a  bonfire,  kindled  for  the 
purpose,  the  canon  law,  the  decretals,  the  Clementines,  and  the 
Extravagantes  of  the  popes,  tossing  after  them  into  the  flames 
the  papa]  bull,  with  the  declaration— "As  thou  hast  grieved  the 
saints  of  God,  so  mayest  thou  be  consumed  in  everlasting  fire." 
In  an  address  lie  added — "  Hitherto  I  have  merely  jested  with 
the  pope;  the  serious  struggle  now  begins."  Thus  ended  the 
i  great  epoch  of  Luther's  life,  in  a  defiant  separation  from 
tie-  Church  of  Lome. 

(  Inrles  V.  had  been  recently  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and 
his  first  Germanic  diet  was  summoned  to  assemble  at  Worms  in 
1  52  1  :  one  avowed  object  of  the  meeting  being  to  "check  the  pro- 
of new  and  dangerous  opinions."  The  papal  party,  headed 
mder,  induced  the  young  emperor  to  issue  an  edict  for  the 
destruction  of  Luther's  books.  But  the  Estates  refused  to  publish 
tie-  decree  unless  Luther  were  heard  in  his  own  defence,  and  a 

fe-conduct  granted  under  which  he  might  come  to  Worms  ; 
Aleander  meanly  pleading  that  he  should  not  be  put  under  the 
protection  of  the  public  faith.  Luther  was  therefore  summoned 
to  Worms  by  the  emperor  under  the  titles,  honorabilis,  dilecte, 
,i  ,!,  n,te— mere  words  of  form.  This  was  what  Luther  longed 
for— to  proclaim  the  truth  to  the  congregated  princes  and  nobles 
of  Germany.  While  his  friends  hesitated  and  trembled,  and 
conjured  up  all  manner  of  dangers,  he  at  once  resolved  to  go, 
be  learned  that  he  had  just  been  cursed  at  Rome  with 
great  ceremony.  On  seeing  the  suspense  and  anguish  of  his 
advisers,  he  bravely  exclaimed,  "  It  is  not  my  coming  to  Worms, 
but  my  condemnation  and  death  that  the  papists  want.  1 
despise  them  while  I  live,  and  by  my  death  I  will  triumph  over 
them  "  in  the  resolute  spirit  of  a  martyr  he  bade  his  colleagues 
farewell,  and  on  the  2nd  of  April  set  out  on  his  journey,  a 
carriage  being  provided  for  him  by  the  civic  authorities.  His 
journey  from  town  to  town  resembled  a  triumphal  procession; 
even  I'allavicini  admits  that  the  crowds  everywhere  rushed  to  him 
during  his  progress.  His  enemies  were  alarmed  at  his  coming,  for 
they  scarcely  expected  it,  and  strove  in  various  ways  to  prevent  or 


intimidate  him.  Spalatin  also  ventured  by  a  messenger  to  fore- 
warn and  remonstrate,  but  Luther's  intrepid  reply  was,  "  Go  tell 
your  master,  that  though  there  were  as  many  devils  in  Worms  as 
there  are  tiles  upon  the  houses,  I  will  enter  it."  On  the  lGtli  of 
April  he  reached  the  city,  and  attired  in  his  monk's  frock,  passed 
through  its  streets  attended  by  two  thousand  persons.  On  the 
morning  of  the  19th  his  faith  seemed  to  fail  him,  for  men  of  his 
temperament  are  liable  to  such  recoils  ;  bitter  thoughts  rose  in 
his  mind,  but  prayer  gained  the  ascendancy.  Alone  he  wrestled 
— "  Stand  by  me,  0  God,  the  cause  is  thine.  .  .  .  Hast  thou 
chosen  me  for  this?  I  ask  from  thee  assurance.  .  .  .  My  soul 
is  thine,  0  God,  keep  thou  me."  These  and  other  broken  sentences 
fell  upon  the  ears  of  his  friends.  Luther  was  at  length  ushered 
into  the  august  presence.  The  assembly  was  the  most  magnificent 
that  Europe  could  furnish.  Two  hundred  and  four  judges  were 
there  ;  the  emperor,  six  electors,  eighty  dukes,  eight  margraves, 
thirty  prelates,  seven  ambassadors,  and  hosts  of  princes  and 
deputies.  Alone  he  faced  this  tribunal;  pale  and  emaciated,  he, 
stood  before  them  in  solitary  grandeur.  The  combat  began. 
Luther's  calmness  returned,  nay,  his  courage  rose  to  the  occasion. 
Boldly  and  fully  did  he  vindicate  his  past  procedure,  uniformly 
appealing  to  the  authority  of  scripture.  As  Luther  himself 
describes  the  scene,  the  contest  turned  on  two  questions — "  Are 
those  writings  yours  ?"  Yea.  "  Will  you  retract  them  ?"  Nay. 
"  Begone  then  ! "  At  the  close  of  one  of  his  answers  he  uttered 
those  mighty  words,  "  Here  am  I ;  I  cannot  do  otherwise  ;  so 
help  me  God.  Amen."  On  the  20th  Luther  left  Worms.  An 
imperial  edict  was  immediately  issued  against  him — styled  in  the 
writ  the  "  evil  fiend  in  human  form"- — and  he  was  put  under  the 
ban  of  the  empire.  But  his  friends  had  concerted  measures  for 
his  safety,  and  he  was  warned  that  for  a  season  his  liberty  might 
be  abridged.  Leaving  Worms,  he  went  to  Mora  to  sec  his  aged 
grandmother,  and  one  can  easily  imagine  the  mingled  awe  and 
admiration  with  which  she  must  have  regarded  her  grandchild, 
who  had  single-handed  been  a  match  for  pope  and  emperor. 
Next  day  he  resumed  his  journey,  and  when  he  was  in  the  depths 
of  the  Thuringian  forest  he  was  roughly  seized  by  five  horsemen 
and  carried  off'  from  his  companions  to  the  castle  of  Wartburg, 
Here  he  assumed  the  dress  of  a  knight,  and  spent  a  year  in  its 
solitude,  mourned  by  many  of  his  friends  who  were  not  in  the 
secret.  Yet  this  period  of  forced  retirement  was  not  misspent ; 
several  tracts  were  composed  by  him,  and  he  did  a  portion  of  his 
great  work — translated  the  New  Testament  into  German.  The 
version  was  published  in  1522.  But  he  had  to  wrestle  with 
morbid  and  nervous  sensations  produced  by  his  confinement  and 
sedentary  life.  The  Evil  One,  as  he  imagined,  often  troubled 
him  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  in  the  form  of  a  buzzing  moth,  so 
annoyed  him  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  translating,  that  he  hurled  his 
inkstand  at  the  tempter,  and  the  strange  missile  left  a  mark  on  the 
wall  of  his  chamber  which  the  visitor  is  still  invited  to  inspect. 
Leaving  his  1'atmos,  he  returned  to  Wittemberg;  bis nnquailing 
energy  carried  all  before  it,  and  in  1524  he  abandoned  the  monastic 
dress — the  last  relic  of  his  connection  with  Rome.  Carlstadt 
and  his  party  were  driving  matters  to  an  extreme  and  damaging 
the  cause,  and  he  had  to  crush  them.  Henry  VIII.  of  England 
answered  his  "  Babylonish  Captivity,"  and  Luther  replied  in  his 
own  fierce  style.  A  set  of  enthusiasts,  Stubner  and  the  pro- 
phets, rose  up  in  and  around  Zwickau  and  in  other  places,  who 
soon  turned  liberty  into  licentiousness,  and  in  a  brief  space  excited 
the  peasants  to  war — a  political  revolt  resting,  however,  on 
many  grievances,  which  Luther  strove  hard  to  moderate.  He 
bewailed  these  excesses  as  far  more  hurtful  to  his  cause  than 
papal  persecution,  and  his  enemies  blamed  him  and  his  doctrines 
as  being  the  source  of  them.  On  the  11th  June,  1525,  Luther 
was  married  by  Pomeranus  to  Catherine  von  Bora,  wdio  had  left 
her  convent  about  two  years  before.  According  to  some  accounts 
the  lady  herself  had  some  hand  in  forwarding  the  arrangement. 
Luther  had  destined  her  for  another  person,  but  that  person  she 
bluntly  declared  she  would  not  have,  adding  that  she  far  preferred 
Luther  to  him;  and  to  him  such  an  appeal  was  irresistible.  His 
friends  were  alarmed  at  this  step,  and  many  critics  and  historians 
have  needlessly  condemned  it.  It  was  his  father's  will,  he  argued, 
and  God's  will  too.  His  lovely  "  Kctha"  proved  an  excellent] 
wife,  and  the  happiness  of  Luther  was  vastly  increased,  though' 
he  sportively  calls  his  spouse  occasionally  "my  Lord  Kate."  A 
new  fountain  of  tenderness  was  opened  in  his  nature  by  the 
domestic  relationship  of  wife  and  ultimately  four  children. 
The  controversy  with  Erasmus  on  the  Will  was  an  unhappy! 


one.  The  technical  dispute  may  cease  to  interest  us,  but  its 
nature  and  tendency  are  quite  palpable.  The  great  scholar 
felt  not  the  spiritual  want  of  the  age — its  deep  craving  was 
I'd-  something  more  than  literary  taste  and  classic  refinement, 
which  might,  indeed,  coexist  with  scepticism  and  sensuality. 
Erasmus  played  upon  the  surface  of  the  waters,  and  tossed 
about  the  laughing  billows ;  Luther  went  down  into  the  depths, 
in  which  it  is  true  he  sometimes  lost  himself  before  he  hastily 
emerged.  The  one  was  expert  at  external  appliances — the  herbs 
and  flowers  of  Parnassus — the  other  strove  to  reach  the  inner 
seat  of  the  moral  malady,  and  heal  it  with  the  balm  of  Gilead. — 

RASMUS.)  Luther's  labours  from  this  time  forward  were 
incessant.  The  publication  of  the  new  German  translation  of 
scripture  embodied  the  divine  word  to  princes  and  people,  and 
forms  an  epoch  in  the  formation  and  history  of  the  German  tongue. 
By  the  vear  1503  seventeen  editions  of  it  had  been  printed  at 
Wittemberg;  thirteen  at  Augsburg;  thirteen  at  Strasburg:  with 
reprints  at  Erfurt  and  Leipsic.  "The  care  of  all  the  churches" 
was  now  upon  the  reformer,  for  many  of  the  German  states 
were  embracing  his  doctrine.  From  1517  to  1526  every  year 
saw  some  book  or  tract  from  his  pen.  The  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  scriptures  occupied  a  large  portion  of  his  time,  and  he 
wrote  commentaries  on  nearly  all  the  books  of  the  Bible.  In 
1  525  a  council  was  held  at  Augsburg,  which  adjourned  to  Spires 
in  15'2G,  and  at  it  a  general  council  was  demanded.  In  152!) 
another  diet  met  at  the  same  place ;  and  the  imperial  and  popish 
partv  having  got  the  mastery,  resolved  to  suppress  the  Refor- 
mation by  force.  Against  this  decree  the  deputies  solemnly 
protested,  and  acquired  thenceforth  the  appropriate  name  of 
Protestants.  At  this  period  occurred  the  famous  sacramenta- 
rian  controversy  about  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist. 
Luther  held  to  the  traditional  dogma  of  a  real  bodily  presence, 
and  when  worsted  in  argument  still  repeated  the  words,  "  This 
is  niv  body."  By  appointment  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse. 
Luther  and  Zwingle  met  at  Marburg  for  discussion.  But  it 
■was  fruitless;  Zwingle's  arguments  as  to  bodily  locality  Luther 
contemptuously  called  "  mathematics."  It  was  found  that  prior 
to  the  conference,  Luther  had  chalked  on  the  velvet  table-cloth, 
"  This  is  my  body."  Luther's  dislike  of  the  Swiss  reformers  was 
wholly  unworthy  of  him.  The  famous  diet  of  Augsburg  took  place 
in  1530  ;  the  confession  prepared  by  Melancthon  was  laid  before 
it  and  was  formally  accepted.  To  be  in  the  neighbourhood  if 
any  crisis  arose  or  consultation  was  needed,  Luther  went  to 
sojourn  at  Coburg  for  a  season.  To  animate  his  drooping  friends 
on  the  occasion.  Luther  composed  and  sang  his  noted  hymn, 
'•  Kin  feste  Berg  ist  unser  Gott."  The  highest  point  had  been 
gai  led.  Protestantism,  at  first  a  secret  conflict  in  the  soul  of 
an  unknown  and  solitary  monk,  and  which  had  demonstrated  its 
vitality  by  conquering  so  mauy  obstacles  and  triumphing  over 
so  many  dangers — which  had  not  quailed  at  the  curse  of  the 
pope,  nor  been  paralyzed  by  the  ban  of  the  emperor — was  now 
established  among  the  German  nations.  The  excesses  of  the 
anabaptists  vexed  the  reformer  greatly,  and  his  heart  was 
smitten  at  the  thought  of  war — a  religious  war  waged  by  the 
emperor  against  the  German  princes.  Then  came  the  scandal 
with  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  who  wished  to  repudiate  his  wife 
and  marry  another.  Whatever  Luther's  fault  in  this  matter 
or  in  the  advice  he  tendered,  it  is  wholly  contrary  to  his  own 
repeated  statements  to  maintain,  as  Sir  William  Hamilton  does, 
that  he  held  "  polygamy  as  a  religious  speculation."  Luther 
remained  at  Wittemberg  amidst  many  labours,  till,  in  his  sixty- 
second  year,  his  health  began  to  give  way.  On  the  23rd  of 
January,  1546,  he  left  Wittemberg  for  Eisleben,  in  order  to  com- 

nie  differences  among  the  lords  or  counts  of  Mansfeld. 
This  last  journey  brought  upon  him  the  blessing  of  the  peace- 
maker, a  fitting  prelude  to  his  retirement  to  that  land  where 
all  is  serenity  and  love.  The  river  Issel  being  swollen  he  was 
five  days  on  the  road.  On  the  17th  of  February,  1546,  he 
complained  of  excessive  pain  in  the  chest;  only  three  days  before 
he  had  written  to  his  wife  that  his  work  of  peace  was  well-nigh 
brought  to  an  end.  Some  presentiment  appears  to  have  haunted 
him,  for,  according  to  Jonas,  he  said — "I  was  born  and  bap- 
tized here  at  Eisleben;  what  if  I  should  remain  or  even  die  here?" 
In  the  night  he  was  attacked  again,  and  next  day  he  gradually 
sank.  Thrice  he  offered  the  prayer,  "  Into  thy  hand  I  commend 
my  spirit ;  0  God  of  truth,  thou  hast  redeemed  me."  Jonas  asked 
him,  "  Do  you  die  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  the  doctrines  you 
have  preached  ?"    "  Yes,"   was   the   reply,   as   his  great  spirit 


departed.  His  disease  is  supposed  to  have  been  angina  pectoris, 
but  according  to  others,  cancer  in  the  stomach.  The  most  absurd 
stories  were  circulated  about  his  death  by  his  popish  enemies. 
On  the  19th  his  body  was  inclosed  in  a  leaden  coffin  and  carried 
into  the  church  prior  to  its  removal,  and  on  the  22nd  the  hearse 
arrived  at  Wittemberg.  where  the  whole  city  stood  around  in 
the  deepest  sorrow  and  lamentation.  Luther  was  buried  in  the 
Schlosskirche,  and  Melancthon  pronounced  the  funeral  oration 
amidst  the  sobs  and  wailings  of  the  vast  assemblage.  Many  a 
traveller  has  read  the  simple  inscription  on  his  tomb. 

Luther  was  one  of  the  mighty  ;  his  earnest  and  manly  nature 
was  a  stranger  alike  to  dissimulation  or  cowardice.  That  he 
spoke  roughly  sometimes,  and  wrote  harshly  too,  no  one  knew 
better  than  himself.  "  I  was  born,"  said  he,  "  to  fight  with  devils 
and  storms,  and  hence  it  is  that  my  writings  are  so  boisterous 
and  stormy."  His  life  not  only  marks,  but  makes  an  epoch  in 
the  world;  for  though  many  previous  causes  had  been  in  opera- 
tion, the  German  reformation  was  the  work  of  one  age.  and  to 
a  great  extent  of  one  man.  He  had  a  far  more  adequate  con- 
ception of  the  work  needed  for  his  period,  than  either  Erasmus 
and  the  revivers  of  learning  on  the  one  hand,  or  Hutten  and 
the  political  patriots  on  the  other.  In  his  broad  and  balanced 
theology  in  which  objective  and  subjective  have  each  its  place 
and  position,  he  passed  beyond  the  earlier  mystics,  who,  in  doing 
so  much  to  foster  the  spiritual  life,  perpetuated  a  protest  against 
dead  ecclesiasticism.  Providence  had  largely  endowed  him  for 
his  gigantic  enterprise;  and  when  the  time  was  ripe,  the  man 
was  ready,  brought  step  after  step  unconsciously  to  his  awful 
position.  Even  his  culture  in  childhood  was  full  of  stern  discip- 
line. The  restless  and  unruly  boy  is  said  to  have  been  sometimes 
flogged  above  a  dozen  times  in  a  day,  and  at  home  the  rod  was 
applied  to  him  with  such  severity,  that  as  himself  confesses.  M  the 
blood  came."  He  did  not  indulge  in  speculation;  largeness, 
breadth,  or  profundity  of  thought,  did  not  characterize  him. 
He  had  neither  the  classic  culture  of  Melancthon,  nor  the  logi- 
cal mastery  and  sobriety  of  Calvin.  He  was  a  man  of  action, 
and  his  quick  sense  of  duty  was  coincident  with  the  doing 
of  it.  True  to  every  conviction,  he  shrank  not  from  the  ex- 
pression of  it,  or  from  embodying  it  in  a  decided  and  unwaver- 
ing course  of  conduct.  Intellect  and  passion  were  powerful  by 
turns  within  him  ;  his  conclusions  were  sometimes  the  fruit  of 
irresistible  impulse,  rather  than  of  calm  and  logical  thought. 
So  much  was  he  formed  to  lead  opinion  that  he  could  not 
easily  bear  contradiction.  AVhen  he  could  not  see  through  a 
hard  problem,  he  knit  his  brows  and  scowled.  At  those  moments 
he  uttered  and  wrote  those  extreme  opinions  which  have  the 
semblance  of  paradoxes,  and  of  which  Hallam  and  Hamilton  have 
given  us  a  one-sided  and  depreciatory  criticism.  Luther  was  no 
recluse;  his  voice  was  the  sound  of  no  hidden  oracle.  He  was 
a  genial,  hearty  man;  and  after  his  marriage  some  of  the  noblest 
traits  of  his  nature  were  fully  developed;  more  tenderness,  more 
sympathy  with  what  was  human,  and  less  of  that  isolated  and 
mere  intellectual  individuality  which  monkery  tends  bo  foster. 
He  liked  hilarity,  and  rejoiced  to  unbend.  How  happy  and 
cheerful  was  he  with  his  wife  and  family;  how  playful  and 
loving  are  his  letters  to  her  and  his  children!  He  denies 
'"on  tire"  prior  to  his  marriage,  probably  understating  it  against 
some  objector  desirous  to  trace  his  union  to  violent  attachment. 
But  his  affection  never  slept,  and  it  sheds  its  fragrance  over  many 
of  his  letters.  Not  long  before  his  death,  he  sends  his  wife  "  his 
poor  old  love  in  the  first  place" — "  I  love  her  more  than  I  do 
myself,"  said  he  on  a  previous  occasion.  The  humour  that  so 
often  accompanies  genius  flashes  now  broadly,  and  now  peeps 
out  slylv.  through  his  conversation  and  writings.  Fond  of  music 
from  boyhood,  he  composed  many  hymns  and  set  them  to  music  ; 
forty-two  original  tunes  were  composed  by  himself  and  his 
es.  Luther's  system  of  theology  is  not  perfect,  yet  the 
»y  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  is  in  its  most  essential 
points  based  on  scripture ;  and  if  the  words  of  scripture  are  to 
be  interpreted  in  their  plain  significance,  the  great  Lutheran 
dogma  of  justification  by  faith,  or  that  man  becomes  right 
before  God  through  his  personal  acceptance  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ,  is  beyond  cavil  or  suspicion.  His  imperishable 
monument  is  the  translation  of  the  scriptures.  He  asked 
assistance  from  all  quarters,  from  the  physician  Stureiad  m\ 
plants  and  animals,  and  from  Spalatin  on  minerals.  He  attended 
the  manipulations  of  the  butcher  in  order  to  comprehend  more 
distinctly  the  sacrificial  terms  in  the  Mosaic  code.    In  their  meet- 


inga  for  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  Luther  presided 
over  his  theological  colleagues,  with  his  Bible  and  the  Vulgate 
before  him;  Melancthon  at  his  right  hand  being  appealed  to 
istance  from  the  Greek  version,  Crucigeron  his  left  throw- 
ing in  the  aid  of  the  Targoms,  while  Pomeranus  gave  them  help 
from  the  rabbinical  writings.  That  band  of  scholars  did  their 
work  so  faithfully  that  they  have  been  known  to  return  fourteen 
successive  days  to  the  reconsideration  of  some  obscure  clause  or 
doubtful  word.  In  a  word,  Luther  excelled  in  many  spheres; 
his  mind  was  many-sided.  Well  might  Melancthon  say — 
"  Pomeranus  is  exegetic,  I  am  a  dialectician,  Jonas  is  an  orator; 
but  Luther  surpasses  us  all."  Luther,  after  recovery  from 
monkish  emaciation,  stands  before  us  as  a  man  of  compact, 
physical  frame,  with  a  firm  set  mouth  and  a  massive  brow, 
broad  shoulders,  and  a  "brave  rotundity"  in  his  more  advanced 
years.  His  Tischreden  or  Table  Talk,  so  well  known,  is  not 
all  genuine.  The  best  edition  of  his  letters  is  by  De  Wette. 
Many  lives  of  him  have  been  written,  and  the  last  edition  of  his 
works  occupies  sixty  volumes. — J.  E. 

LLTTBELL,  Narcissus,  a  diarist  and  collector  of  some  note, 
was  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  the  Luttrells  of  Dun- 
stan  castle  in  Somersetshire.  He  lived  very  privately  and  penu- 
riously,  and  died  at  Little  Chelsea  on  the  27th  of  June,  1732. 
lie  had  collected  a  curious  library  of  English  history,  antiquities, 
and  miscellanies,  and  had  purchased  for  it  as  each  came  out  every 
poetical  tract  from  the  time  of  Charles  II.  to  that  of  George  I. 
This  collection  is  referred  to  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  having  been 
turned  to  account  by  him  in  his  edition  of  Dryden.  Seventeen 
volumes  of  LuttrelFs  MS.  diary  of  public  events  and  gossip, 
commencing  in  September,  1678,  and  terminating  abruptly  with 
the  1st  of  April,  171-4,  are  preserved  in  the  library  of  All  Souls 
college,  to  which  they  were  bequeathed  by  Dr.  Luttrell  Wynne,  a 
relative  of  the  writer,  and  a  former  fellow  of  the  college.  In  its 
manuscript  form  it  was  much  consulted  by  Lord  Macaulay,  who 
frequently  refers  to  it  in  his  History  of  England.  The  celebrity 
thus  bestowed  on  it  led  to  its  publication  at  the  press  of  the 
university  as  "  A  brief  historical  relation  of  State  Affairs,  from 
September,  1678,  to  April,  1714,"  6  vols.,  Oxford,  1857.— F.  E. 

LUXEMBURG,  Francois-Henri  de  Montmorency, 
Due  de,  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  his  age,  was  descended 
from  the  ancient  and  famous  house  of  Montmorency,  which  has 
given  to  France  a  long  and  splendid  succession  of  constables  and 
marshals.  He  was  born  in  1628,  and  was  the  posthumous  son 
of  the  Count  de  Bouteville,  who  was  beheaded  for  fighting  a  duel. 
The  Princess  de  Conde  took  a  deep  interest  in  young  De  Boute- 
ville, introduced  him  at  court,  and  obtained  for  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  aid-de-camp  to  her  son,  the  great  Conde.  Under  that 
famous  soldier,  whom  he  resembled  in  many  of  his  best  qualities, 
young  De  Bouteville  learned  the  art  of  war,  and  soon  showed 
that  in  ability  and  courage  he  was  not  inferior  to  any  of  his 
illustrious  race.  His  first  campaign,  which  was  in  Catalonia 
in  1617,  under  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  was  unfortunate;  but  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Lens  in  1648,  and 
was  rewarded  with  the  rank  of  major-general  when  he  was  little 
more  than  twenty  years  of  age.  His  connection  with  Conde 
involved  him  in  the  political  quarrels  of  that  erratic  genius. 
In  the  civil  wars  which  distracted  France  during  the  minority  of 
Louis  XIV.  he  fought  under  Condel  against  Mazarin  and  "the 
Fronde,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Bethel 
in  1650,  and  was  for  some  months  confined  in  a  dungeon  at 
Vincennes  He  fought  with  Conde  on  the  side  of  Spain  in  the 
war  with  France  in  1654-59  ;  but  after  the  treaty  of  the  Pyre- 
nees in  16C0  he  made  his  peace  with  Louis,  and  was  allowed  to 
return  to  his  native  country.  He  served  as  a  volunteer  under 
Turenne  in  the  conquest  of  Franche-Comte  in  1667,  and  was 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  In  1671  he  married 
the  heiress  of  the  great  house  of  Luxemburg,  and  united  her 
name  and  arms  with  his  own.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
commissioned  by  Louis  to  chastise  the  Dutch;  he  gained  several 
battles,  took  many  towns,  and  inflicted  upon  them  such  cruelties 
as  greatly  to  tarnish  his  reputation.  At  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign in  1673,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  opposed 
by  more  than  three  times  that  number,  he  effected  a  masterly 
retreat  which  added  greatly  to  his  reputation.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  another  campaign  in  Franche-Comte  in  1674,  and 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Sencf.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
created  a  marshal  of  France.  He  obtained  several"  brilliant  suc- 
cesses in  the  campaign  of  1677,  but  he  was  disliked,  both  by 


Louis  and  his  powerful  minister  Louvois ;  and  at  the  instigation, 
it  is  alleged,  of  the  latter,  the  victorious  general  was  accused  of 
trafficking  with  sorcerers  and  with  venders  of  poison,  and  was 
confined  in  the  Bastile  for  fourteen  months.  But  when  France 
was  involved  in  war  with  the  allied  powers  in  1690,  Louis  w-as 
faiu  to  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  the  general  whom  he  had 
ill-used,  and  whom  he  detested.  Luxemburg  revenged  himselt 
on  his  ungrateful  master  and  his  minister,  by  rendering  the  most 
signal  services  to  the  state.  He  defeated  Prince  Waldeck  in  a 
decisive  engagement  at  Fleurus,  1st  July,  and  King  William  in 
the  famous  and  bloody  battle  of  Steinkirk,  July,  1692,  and  again 
at  Landen  in  1693,  when  nearly  twenty  thousand  men  were  left 
on  the  battle-field.  In  the  following  year  he  made  a  forced 
march  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  army — the  last  important 
act  of  his  life — which  excited  the  admiration  of  military  critics, 
and  frustrated  the  plans  of  his  opponents.  Worn  out  by  his  toils 
and  by  vicious  indulgences,  he  died  5th  January,  1695,  in  the 
sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  The  death  of  Luxemburg  put 
an  end  to  the  success  of  Louis.  He  left  no  equal  or  worthy 
successor  among  the  French  generals  His  stature  was  diminu- 
tive, his  features  harsh,  and  his  person  deformed.  But  he  was 
possessed  of  unerring  sagacity,  a  clear  judgment,  great  energy 
and  presence  of  mind,  and  wonderful  military  skill.  He  was 
deficient,  however,  in  vigilance  and  diligence,  and  is  alleged  not 
to  have  had  the  art  of  improving  a  victory. — J.  T. 

LYCUEGUS,  the  Spartan  legislator.  The  life  of  this  cele- 
brated man  is  hopelessly  surrounded  with  fable.  According  to 
Aristotle  he  lived  884  B.C. ;  but  Xenophon  places  him  upwards  of 
two  hundred  years  earlier.  At  a  time  when  Sparta  was  distracted 
by  the  tyranny  of  its  kings  and  the  restlessness  of  the  people, 
Polydectes,  Lycurgus'  brother,  died,  leaving  his  queen  pregnant. 
After  she  had  given  birth  to  a  son,  Lycurgus  proclaimed  him 
king,  and  became  the  child's  guardian.  He  afterwards  left  Sparta 
in  order  to  silence  the  insinuations  of  his  enemies  charging  him 
with  ambitious  designs,  and  travelled  over  many  countries,  Crete, 
Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  Libya,  Iberia,  India,  &c  Having  returned 
to  Sparta  with  great  knowledge  of  laws,  manners,  philosophy, 
and  human  nature,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  task  of  rectifying 
the  disorders  of  the  state.  In  doing  so  he  met  with  considerable 
opposition ;  but  he  had  a  powerful  party  on  his  side,  who  aided 
him  in  the  work  of  reform.  A  new  constitution,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, was  established ;  on  which  Lycurgus,  having  got  a  promise 
from  the  citizens  not  to  change  any  of  his  laws,  left  Sparta  and 
died  in  some  unknown  place.  After  his  death  he  was  worshipped 
as  a  god  in  a  temple  where  sacrifices  were  yearly  offered.  It 
is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  nature  of  the  Spartan  con- 
stitution, which  is  always  assigned  to  Lycurgus  as  its  founder. 
It  had  the  aristocratical  and  democratic  elements  in  different 
proportions;  the  latter  however  predominated.  All  authority 
was  ultimately  derived  from  the  people.  The  popular  assembly 
included  all  Spartans,  of  thirty  years  of  age,  of  good  character. 
Though  the  senate  originated  measures,  they  had  always  to 
be  submitted  to  the  assembled  people,  who  either  approved  or 
rejected  them.  At  the  same  time,  the  Spartans  were  a  nation 
of  soldiers;  military  life  overpowered  the  more  peaceful  and 
beneficial  occupations  of  the  agriculturist  and  trader.  Yet  the 
Spartan  wars  were  defensive,  having  for  their  object  the  main- 
tenance of  what  was  already  acquired.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
far  too  much  has  been  ascribed  to  Lycurgus.  Most  of  the  regula- 
tions and  laws  he  is  said  to  have  originated,  were  independent 
of  him.  The  essential  part  of  the  Spartan  constitution  did  not 
proceed  from  him  ;  it  was  a  gradual  development.  But  that  he 
improved  the  constitution,  we  cannot  reasonably  doubt.  He  was 
a  judicious,  wise,  and  patriotic  counsellor,  to  whom  his  country- 
men looked  up  with  respect.  He  amended  old  laws,  and  exerted 
a  permanent  influence  on  the  Spartan  institutions. — S.  D. 

LYCUEGUS,  an  Attic  orator,  was  born  at  Athens  about  396 
B.C.  He  studied  philosophy  in  the  schools  of  Plato  and  Isocrates; 
and  was  three  times  manager  of  the  public  revenue ;  the  duties 
of  which  office  he  discharged  most  faithfully.  He  exerted  him- 
self against  Philip  and  Alexander;  and  when  the  latter  demanded 
that  the  Athenians  should  deliver  him  up,  the  Macedonian  was 
met  by  a  refusal.  It  would  appear  that  he  was  always  intrusted 
with  responsible  public  offices,  in  which  he  acted  with  disinter- 
estedness, integrity,  and  justice.  He  died  in  the  year  323  B.C., 
leaving  three  sons  by  Callisto  his  wife.  Of  his  numerous  orations 
only  one  is  extant  entire;  there  are  hut  fragments  of  oihers.  His 
style  seems  to  have  been  inelegant ;  but  the  moral  tendency  of 
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the  orations  is  a  fair  reflection  of  the  man.  The  best  edition  is 
Maetzner's,  Berlin,  1836.— S.  D. 

LYDGATE,  John,  an  old  English  poet,  one  of  the  immediate 
successors  of  Chaucer  and  Gower,  was  born  probably  about  1370, 
and,  as  he  has  recorded  in  his  testament,  at  Lidgate,  from  which 
presumably  he  derived  his  name.  He  was  a  monk  Oi  the  bene- 
dictine  abbey  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds;  and  it  is  also  certain  that 
lie  was  ordained  a  subdeacon  in  1389,  a  deacon  in  1393,  and  a 
priest  in  1397.  After  studying  at  Oxford,  he  repaired  to  the 
universities  of  Paris  and  Padua,  and  mastered  French  and  Italian, 
— his  favourite  authors  in  which  languages  were  Alain  Chartier, 
Dante,  and  Boccaccio.  He  was  a  man  of  varied  learning  and 
accomplishments,  and  after  his  return  to  England  opened  in  his 
monastery  a  "  school  of  humanity"  for  the  sons  of  the  nobility. 
He  died  probably  about  1400.  Of  his  works,  extremely  numerous, 
there  is  a  list  of  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  in 
Eitson's  Bibliographia  Poetica.  "  He  was,"  says  Warton,  "  not 
only  the  poet  of  his  monastery,  but  of  the  world  in  general."  His 
chief  works  are  his  "  Fall  of  Princes,"  his  "  Story  of  Thebes," 
and  his  "  Troy-book" — the  last  a  paraphrase  of  Guido  di  Colonna's 
Historia  Trojana,  as  the  first  is  of  a  French  version  of  Boccaccio's 
De  Casibus  Virorum.  Of  his  minor  poems,  a  selection  from  which 
was  edited  in  1840  for  the  Percy  Society,  by  Mr.  J.  0.  Halli- 
well,  one  of  the  most  curious  is  the  "  London  Lyckpenny,"  a 
picture  of  metropolitan  life  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Lydgate  is  prolix,  but  clear.  "An  easy  versifier,"  says 
Mr.  Hallam,  "  he  served  to  make  poetry  familiar  to  the  many, 
and  may  sometimes  please  the  few." — F.  E. 

LYE,  Edward,  an  English  clergyman  of  great  celebrity 
as  an  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic  scholar,  and  an  antiquarian  of 
a  superior  order,  was  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster  at  Totnes  in 
Devonshire,  where  he  was  bora  in  1694.  His  early  education 
was  conducted  by  his  father,  who  sent  him  to  Hertford  college, 
Oxford.  Having  taken  orders,  in  1719  he  was  nominated 
incumbent  of  Little  Houghton,  near  Northampton.  In  this 
retreat  he  found  time  to  prosecute  without  interruption  his 
study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  other  languages.  Here  also 
he  prepared  for  publication  the  Etymologicum  Anglicanum  of 
Francis  Junius  from  the  author's  original  manuscript  pre- 
served in  the  Bodleian  library.  To  this  work  he  added  numerous 
observations  of  his  own,  and  prefixed  a  grammar  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  language.  By  this  publication  Lye  conferred  an  immense 
boon  upon  the  learned  world,  who  received  it  with  much  favour. 
In  1750  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
and  the  earl  of  Northampton  presented  him  to  the  living  of 
Yardley  Hastings,  on  which  occasion  he  resigned  his  charge 
at  Houghton.  Benzelius,  archbishop  of  Upsal,  next  stimulated 
him  to  publish  an  edition  of  the  remains  of  the  curious  Gothic 
version  of  the  New  Testament  by  Ulphilas,  which  appeared  at 
Oxford  in  1750,  preceded  by  a  grammar  of  the  Gothic  language. 
His  last  great  labour  was  the  compilation  of  a  comprehensive 
dictionary  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic  languages.  This  work 
he  lived  to  complete,  but  not  to  publish  ;  it  was  in  the  printer's 
hands  when  he  died  in  1767,  leaving  it  to  the  care  of  his  friend, 
Owen  Manning,  who  brought  it  out  in  1772,  in  two  folio  volumes, 
with  grammars  of  both  languages  and  other  matter. — B.  H.  C. 

LYELL,  Chart.es,  of  Kinnordy  in  Forfarshire,  a  Scottish 
botanist,  was  born  on  7th  March,  1767,  and  died  on  the  8th  of 
November,  1849.  He  was  educated  first  at  St.  Andrews  and 
then  at  Cambridge.  He  resided  for  many  years  in  England,  where 
he  cultivated  botany  and  made  a  collection  of  British  plants. 
He  also  studied  the  mediaeval  literature  of  Italy,  and  published 
several  editions  of  Dante's  lyrical  poems  with  English  transla- 
tions. He  was  vice-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Forfar,  and  a 
fellow  of  the  Linna-an  Society.  A  genus  of  mosses  was  named 
after  him  by  Brown.  His  eldest  son  is  the  distinguished  geologist 
Sir  Charles  Lyell.— J.  H.  B. 

*  LYELL,  Sir  Charles,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at 
Kinnordy  in  the  county  of  Forfar,  Scotland,  in  1797.  He 
received  his  early  education  at  Midhurst  in  Sussex,  and  after- 
wards entered  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree 
of  M.A.  in  1821.  Agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  his  parents,  he 
studied  law,  and  in  due  time  was  called  to  the  bar.  He  practised 
his  profession  for  a  short  time;  but  finding  legal  studies  dry  and 
uninteresting,  and  not  having  any  necessity  for  following  out 
a  profession,  he  soon  abandoned  it  for  a  more  congenial  pursuit. 
While  at  Oxford  he  had  the  advantage  of  attending  the  lectures 
of  the  celebrated  geologist,  Professor  Buckland,  and  to  the  study 


of  geology  he  now  turned  with  the  greatest  ardour.  To  extend 
his  knowledge  in  this  department  of  science  he  travelled  during 
the  year  1824,  and  again  in  1828-31,  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  made  himself  personally  acquainted 
with  the  most  prominent  points  of  the  geology  of  the  regions  he 
visited.  After  his  return  from  his  first  excursion,  a  number  of 
papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London, 
Brewster's  Edinburgh  Journal,  and  the  Quarterly  Review,  attest 
the  zeal  with  which  he  had  prosecuted  his  favourite  science,  and 
announced  in  the  young  writer  powers  of  observation  and  com- 
parison of  a  high  order.  In  1830  he  published  the  first  volume 
of  his  great  work,  the  "  Principles  of  Geology,"  which  was 
amazingly  well  received  by  the  public,  and  this  was  followed  in 
the  succeeding  year  by  a  second  volume.  His  reputation  as  a 
scientific  geologist  was  now  established,  and  in  1832,  at  the 
opening  of  King's  college,  London,  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  geology  in  that  establishment.  This  post,  however,  he  very 
soon  relinquished,  though  without  in  any  degree  abandoning  his 
scientific  investigations.  The  third  volume  of  his  "  Principles" 
appeared  in  1833;  but  such  an  impression  had  this  work  pro- 
duced upon  the  public  mind,  that  a  second  edition  of  the  two 
first  volumes  was  called  for  before  the  third  and  concluding 
volume  was  printed.  In  1834  a  third  edition  was  published, 
and  the  work  extended  to  four  volumes;  and  in  1840  it  was 
translated  into  French  by  Madame  Tullia  Menlian,  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  M.  Arago.  A  fourth  edition  in 
1835  was  quickly  succeeded  in  1837  by  a  fifth,  which  contained 
numerous  alterations  and  additions.  This  work  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  which,  as  materials  accumulated  and  rendered 
new  editions  necessary,  the  author  was  induced  to  separate  and 
publish  as  two  distinct  works  ;  the  one  retaining  the  name  of 
the  "  Principles  of  Geology,"  and  containing  a  view  of  the 
modern  changes  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants ;  the  other, 
taking  the  title  of  the  "  Elements  of  Geology,"  and  relating 
to  the  monuments  of  ancient  changes.  The  former  has  now 
gone  through  ten  editions,  and  the  latter,  after  going  through 
two  editions,  has  been  recast  and  enlarged,  and  entitled  the 
"  Manual  of  Elementary  Geology."  Of  the  scope  and  bearing 
of  these  two  works,  which  have  more  than  any  other  influenced 
the  progress  and  development  of  geological  science,  and  which 
he  is  particularly  anxious  should  not  be  confounded  with  each 
other,  the  author  himself  thus  speaks — "The  'Principles'  treat 
of  such  portions  of  the  economy  of  existing  nature,  animate  and 
inanimate,  as  are  illustrative  of  geology,  so  as  to  comprise  an 
investigation  of  the  permanent  effects- of  causes  now  in  action, 
which  may  serve  as  records  to  after  ages  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  globe  and  its  inhabitants.  Such  effects  are  the  enduring 
monuments  of  the  ever  varying  state  of  the  physical  geography 
of  the  globe — the  lasting  signs  of  its  destruction  and  renovation, 
and  the  monuments  of  the  equally  fluctuating  condition  of  the 
organic  world.  They  may  be  regarded  as  symbolical  language,  in 
which  the  earth's  autobiography  is  written.  In  the  '  Manual  of 
Elementary  Geology,'  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  treated  briefly 
of  the  component  materials  of  the  earth's  crust,  their  arrange- 
ment and  relative  position,  and  their  organic  contents,  which, 
when  deciphered  by  aid  of  the  key  supplied  by  the  study  of  the 
modern  changes  above  alluded  to,  reveal  to  us  the  annals  of  a 
grand  succession  of  past  events — a  series  of  revolutions  which 
the  solid  exterior  of  the  globe  and  its  living  inhabitants  have 
experienced  in  times  antecedent  to  the  creation  of  man."  The 
main  object  of  the  "  Principles"  is  to  show  "  that  the  past 
changes  of  the  earth's  surface  result  from  causes  now  in  opera- 
tion," and  has  received  the  appellation  of  metamorphism,  or 
gradual  transformation.  This  theory,  when  first  broached,  met 
with  great  opposition  from  many  conscientious  men,  who 
imagined  that  it  interfered  with  the  authoritative  declarations 
of  scripture,  and  who  appealed  from  human  observation  to 
infallible  authority.  It  led  to  considerable  controversy,  but  it 
has  gained  ground,  and  men  like  Hugh  Miller  have  been  won 
over  to  its  side,  and  have  striven,  not  without  effect,  to  recon- 
cile the  doctrine  with  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation.  Of 
the  theory  of  the  "  Progressive  development  of  organic  life," 
Lyell  is  a  consistent  opponent.  It  has  often  been  maintained 
that  the  various  forms  of  animals  and  plants  which  inhabit 
or  have  inhabited  the  earth  are  modifications  of  one  common 
form,  and  that  the  more  complicated  have  grown  out  of,  or 
been  developed  from,  the  simpler  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life.     Lamarck  and  Oken,  amongst  the  more  modern  writers 


ou  the  continent,  and  the  author  of  the  Vestiges  of  Creation, 
and,  still  more  recently,  Mr.  Darwin  in  this  country,  maintain 
this  view.  Lyell  not  only  combats  this  theory,  but  contends 
that  the  exploration  of  the  various  strata  of  the  earth  have  not 
furnished  proof  that  the  inferior  animals  appeared  only  at  the 
commencement  of  creation ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  we  actually 
iind  verfcebrated  animals  and  plants  of  the  most  perfect  organ- 
ization in  strata  of  very  high  antiquity.  Since  the  first  edition 
of  the  "  Principles"  was  published,  reptiles  have  been  found 
in  the  lower  silurian  in  Canada,  in  the  old  red  sandstone  of 
Morayshire,  in  the  devonian  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  lower  car- 
boniferous rocks  of  the  United  States  of  North  America  ;  whilst 
mammalia  have  been  discovered  in  the  bone  breccia  of  Wiirtcm- 
bcrg,  between  the  lias  and  the  keuper ;  gasteropodous  molluscs 
in  the  chalk  of  Denmark  and  France,  and  dicotyledonous  plants 
in  the  lower  cretaceous  strata.  The  only  fact  which  can,  he 
thinks,  be  alleged  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  of  development, 
is  the  tardy  appearance  of  man  upon  the  globe.  In  1851  he 
thus  briefly  sums  up  in  regard  to  this  question  : — "  I  shall  con- 
clude by  observing,  that  if  the  doctrine  of  successive  development 
had  been  pala-ontologically  true,  as  the  new  discoveries  above 
enumerated  show  that  it  is  not ;  if  the  sponge,  the  cephalopod, 
the  fish,  the  reptile,  the  bird,  and  the  mammifer  had  followed 
each  other  in  regular  chronological  order,  the  creation  of  each 
class  being  separated  from  the  other  by  vast  intervals  of  time ; 
and  if  it  were  admitted  that  man  was  created  last  of  all,  still 
we  should  bv  no  means  be  able  to  recognize  in  his  entrance  upon 
the  earth,  the  last  term  of  one  and  the  same  series  of  progressive 
developments.  For  the  superiority  of  man,  as  compared  to  the 
irrational  mammalia,  is  one  of  kind — rather  than  of  degree — con- 
sisting in  a  rational  and  moral  nature,  with  an  intellect  capable  of 
indefinite  progression,  and  not  in  the  perfection  of  his  physical 
organization  or  those  instincts  in  which  he  resembles  the  brutes. 
He  may  be  considered  as  a  link  in  the  same  unbroken  chain  of 
being,  if  we  regard  him  simply  as  a  new  species- — a  member  of 
the  animal  kingdom — subject,  like  other  species,  to  certain 
fixed  and  invariable  laws,  and  adapted  like  them  to  the  state  of 
the  animate  and  inanimate  world  prevailing  at  the  time  of  his 
creation.  Physically  considered,  he  may  form  part  of  an  inde- 
finite series  of  terrestrial  changes  past,  present,  and  to  come ; 
but  morally  and  intellectually,  he  may  belong  to  another  system 
of  things — of  things  immaterial — a  system  which  is  not  permitted 
to  interrupt  or  disturb  the  course  of  the  material  world,  or  the 
laws  which  govern  its  changes."  In  addition  to  his  scientific 
travels  and  geological  explorations  in  various  parts  of  continental 
Europe,  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  twice  visited  North  America.  His 
first  journey  was  to  the  Northern  States,  Canada,  and  Nova 
Scotia,  during  which  his  attention  was  particularly  devoted  to 
the  geology  of  these  countries.  The  results  of  his  observations 
were  at  different  times  published  in  the  Proceedings  and  Trans- 
actions of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  in  the  Reports  of 
the  British  Association,  and  in  Silliman's  Journal  of  American 
.Science;  and  soon  after  his  return  to  England  in  1841  he  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  travels  in  2  vols.  8vo.  These  volumes 
contained  his  impressions  of  the  various  parts  of  the  country  he 
visited,  mingled  with  personal  incident,  and  reflections  on  the 
institutions  of  the  country.  In  1845  he  published  his  "  Second 
Visit  to  the  United  States."  In  this  work  he  records  his  views, 
particularly  of  the  Southern  States,  and  treats  the  subject  socially 
as  well  as  geologically.  We  have  not  space,  nor  would  it  be  of 
much  interest,  to  enumerate  the  great  number  of  papers  which 
Sir  Charles  has  published  at  various  times  and  in  various  journals. 
He  may  be  said,  however,  to  be  one  of  the  most  engaging  and 
popular  writers  on  geology  we  possess.  In  1836  Sir  Charles  was 
elected  president  of  the  Geological  Society,  and  was  re-elected  in 
1850.  He  has  been  ever  since  its  origin  an  active  member  of  the 
British  Association,  and  is  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  as  well 
as  many  other  learned  associations  in  this  and  foreign  countries. 
Since  1831  he  has  been  a  deputy-lieutenant  of  Forfarshire;  in 
1848  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  account  of  his 
scientific  labours,  and  in  1855  the  university  of  Oxford  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. — W.  B-d. 

*  LYNDHURST,  John  Singleton  Copley,  first  baron,  a 
veteran  politician  and  lawyer,  who  has  been  thrice  lord  chan- 
cellor of  England,  is  the  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Copley,  the  eminent 
historical  painter. — (See  Copley,  John  Singleton.)  He  was 
born  at  Boston,  U.S.,  on  the  21st  of  May,  1772,  and  brought  when 
two  years  old  to  England  by  his  father.     Educated  privately,  he 


went  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where  in  1794  he  was  second 
wrangler  and  Smith's  junior  mathematical  prizeman.  After  being 
elected  a  fellow  of  his  college,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  travel- 
ling bachelors  of  the  university,  and  as  such  visited  the  United 
States.  On  returning  to  England  he  studied  for  the  bar,  to  which 
he  was  called  in  1804  by  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  inn.  He  went  the 
midland  circuit,  and  rose,  although  slowly,  to  be  its  leader.  He 
was  first  brought  into  general  notice  as  counsel  with  the  late 
Sir  Charles  Wetherell  for  the  defence  in  the  trials  of  Watson 
and  Thistlewood  for  high  treason  in  1817,  when  his  clients  were 
acquitted,  and  "Copley  and  liberty"  became  a  popular  cry.  In 
the  same  year,  however,  he  was  employed  by  the  government  in  the 
prosecution  of  Brandreth  and  his  associates,  executed  at  Derby 
for  rioting;  and  Mr.  Copley,  whose  politics  had  previously  been 
liberal,  was  marked  out  for  promotion  by  Lord  Liverpool.  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  ministry  he  was  elected  member  for  Ash- 
burton  in  1818.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  chief 
justice  of  Chester,  and  in  July,  1819,  solicitor-general.  As 
solicitor-general  he  was  prominent  in  the  prosecution  of  Thistle- 
wood,  who,  for  complicity  in  the  Cato  Street  conspiracy  of  1820, 
did  not  on  this  occasion  escape;  and  in  the  proceedings  against 
Queen  Caroline.  In  1824  he  was  appointed  attorney-general, 
and  master  of  the  rolls  in  1826,  when  he  became  for  a  brief 
period  the  colleague  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  representation  of 
the  alma  mater  of  both,  the  university  of  Cambridge.  In  1827 
he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  and  appointed  lord  chancellor,  and 
retained  the  office  until  the  fall  of  the  Wellington  ministry  in 
November,  1830.  On  the  eve  of  this  event  he  introduced  a 
regency  bill,  so  ably  framed  and  explained  by  him  that  it  was 
unhesitatingly  adopted  by  Lord  Grey  and  accepted  by  parliament. 
Lord  Lyndhurst's  legal  ability  was  so  incontestable  that  he  was 
appointed  by  Lord  Grey  in  1831  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer, 
which  did  not  prevent  him  from  delivering  in  his  place  in  the 
house  of  peers  the  most  effective  speech  made  in  that  assembly 
against  the  first  reform  bill.  It  was  on  his  motion  that  the  con- 
sideration of  the  disfranchising  clauses  of  the  bill  was  adjourned 
on  the  7th  May,  1832;  and  on  the  consequent  resignation  of 
Earl  Grey,  he  was  invited  to  form  a  new  ministry,  even  making 
an  ineffectual  attempt  in  that  direction.  Reinstated  in  the  chan- 
cellorship during  Sir  Robert  Peel's  short  ministry  of  1834-35,  he 
found  himself  after  the  fall  of  the  Peel  administration  unfet- 
tered by  judicial  duties,  and  until  Sir  Robert  Peel's  return  to 
power  in  1841  was  the  virtual,  though  the  duke  of  Wellington 
might  be  the  recognized  leader,  of  the  opposition  in  the  house  of 
lords.  The  sarcastic  eloquence  of  his  annual  reviews  of  the  results 
of  each  session,  will  long  be  remembered  by  those  who  heard  or 
read  them.  On  Sir  Robert  Peel's  reaccession  to  power  in  1841, 
Lord  Lyndhurst  became  once  more  lord  chancellor,  and  when  he 
quitted  office  with  his  colleagues  in  1846,  he  declared  his  public 
life  to  be  at  an  end.  He  has  since,  however,  delivered  several 
most  effective  speeches;  has  given  a  powerful  though  unofficial 
aid  to  the  later  policy  of  Lord  Derby,  and  is  understood  to  exert 
a  great  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  conservative  party.  Dur- 
ing the  war  with  Russia  he  strenuously  advocated  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  contest,  and  in  an  elaborate  oration  denounced 
the  vacillating  policy  of  Prussia.  Among  the  more  prominent  of 
his  later  oratorical  displays  were  the  appeal  in  which  he  raised  a 
warning  voice  after  the  peace  of  Villafranca  against  the  aggres- 
sive designs  (as  he  considered  them)  of  the  emperor  of  the  French 
on  this  country;  the  long  and  elaborate  argument  against  life 
peerages  in  the  case  of  Lord  Wensleydale;  and  the  speech  in 
which  he  opposed  in  1860  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty,  support- 
ing the  right  of  the  house  of  lords  to  reject  the  measure  which 
embodied  it.  This  last  display  of  argument  and  eloquence  was 
made  on  the  very  day  on  which  he  attained  his  eighty-eighth 
year.  Lord  Lyndhurst  has  been  twice  married,  first  in  1819  to 
the  daughter  of  Charles  Brunsden,  Esq.,  and  widow  of  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Charles  Thomas  (she  died  in  1834);  and  again  in  1837 
to  the  daughter  of  the  late  Lewis  Goldsmith,  Esq.,  the  once  well- 
known  political  writer.  His  lordship  is  a  fellow  of  the  -Royal 
Society,  and  in  1840  was  elected  high  steward  of  the  university 
of  Cambridge.— F.  E. 

LYNEDOCH,  Lord.     See  Graham. 

LYON,  George  Francis,  an  English  naval  officer,  was 
born  in  1795  at  Chichester  in  Sussex.  Devoted  to  the  naval 
service  from  early  boyhood,  he  was  engaged  in  the  Mediterranean 
under  Lord  Exmouth,  when  in  1818  he  obtained  permission  to 
accompany  his  countryman  Ritchie  on  a  journey  into  the  interior 
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of  Northern  Africa,  by  way  of  Tripoli.  Lyon  then  held  the  rank 
of  lieutenant.  Ritchie  fell  a  victim  to  the  African  climate;  but 
Lyon — after  eighteen  months  of  African  travel,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  visited  Mourzook,  and  other  little-known  localities — 
returned  to  England  in  1820.  In  the  following  year  he  sailed 
with  Captain  Parry  in  command  of  the  Ilecla,  on  occasion  of 
that  officer's  second  voyage  of  Arctic  discovery. — (See  Parky, 
Sir  W.  E.)  In  the  year  following  his  return  home,  1824, 
Lyon  again  sailed,  in  command  of  the  Griper,  with  the  hope  of 
finding  a  passage  through  the  icy  region  on  the  north-western 
side  of  Hudson  Bay ;  but  insurmountable  difficulties  compelled 
his  return,  after  passing  up  the  channel  known  as  Sir  Thomas 
Rowe's  Welcome  to  the  latitude  of  65^°.  Lyon  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  captain  during  his  absence  on  this  voyage.  In 
1825  he  married  a  daughter  of  Lord  Fitzgerald.  A  journey  to 
Mexico,  at  the  instance  of  an  English  mining  company,  engaged 
the  year  1826.  On  his  return,  in  January  of  the  following 
year,  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was  wrecked  off  the  isle  of 
Anglesca,  and  Lyon,  though  escaping  with  life,  lost  some  of  his 
effects.  He  made  a  subsequent  tour,  in  connection  with  mining 
adventure,  to  South  America,  and  died  at  sea  in  the  course  of  a 
return  voyage  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  England  in  October,  1832. 
Highly  interesting  narratives  of  his  adventures  proceeded  at 
various  periods  from  his  pen. — W.  H. 

LYONS,  Edmund,  first  baron,  Admiral,  a  distinguished 
naval  officer  and  diplomatist,  was  born  at  Burton  House,  near 
Christclmrch,  Hampshire,  on  the  21st  of  November,  1790.  The 
second  son  of  a  Hampshire  gentleman,  he  made  his  first  cruise 
at  the  early  age  of  eight;  and  at  nineteen  was  lieutenant  of 
the  Barracouta,  long  employed  in  the  Indian  seas  against  the 
Dutch.  In  the  capture  of  the  island  of  Banda  Neira  in  1810 
he  distinguished  himself  at  the  escalade  of  the  castle  of  Belgica, 
and  still  more  highly  the  following  year  by  storming,  with  a 
handful  of  men,  the  strongly  garrisoned  and  defended  fortress 
of  Murrack  on  the  coast  of  Java.  A  post-captain  in  1814,  in 
1828  commanding  the  Blonde,  he  shared  in  the  blockade  of 
Navarino,  and  co-operated  very  bravely  and  energetically  with 
the  French  in  reducing  Morea  castle,  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
Turks  in  the  Peloponnesus.  In  July,  1835,  he  was  appointed 
English  minister  at  Athens,  his  urbanity  and  hospitality  in 
which  position  are  still  remembered;  and  for  his  diplomatic 
services  there  he  was  created  a  Baronet  in  1840.  In  February, 
1849,  he  was  transferred  to  Berne  as  English  minister  in 
Switzerland;  and  in  January,  1851,  to  Stockholm,  where  he 
represented  England  until  October,  1853.  With  the  approach 
of  the  Russian  war  his  naval  services  were  called  into  requisi- 
tion, none  the  less  readily  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  before, 
when  he  commanded  the  Blonde,  his  had  been  the  first  ship  of 
war  to  enter  the  Black  Sea,  and  that  in  her  he  had  visited 
Odessa  and  Sebastopol.  He  was  appointed  second  in  command 
of  the  Black  Sea  fleet  under  Admiral  Sir  Deans  Dundas,  and 
he  both  planned  and  decided  the  arrangements  by  which  the 
English  forces  destined  for  the  invasion  of  the  Crimea  were 
transported  from  Varna  and  disembarked  at  Eupatoria  in  Sep- 
tember, 1854.  The  sinking  by  the  Russians  of  their  ships  in 
the  harbour  of  Sebastopol  did  not  allow  him  an  opportunity  of 
a  grand  naval  engagement,  but  he  displayed  the  most  signal 
bravery  in  the  sea  attack  on  the  great  forts.  To  his  advice,  it 
is  said,  was  due  the  non-abandonment  of  Balaclava  after  the 
battle  of  that  name.  He  planned  the  Kertch  expedition  (August, 
1855)  which  opened  the  Sea  of  AzofF;  the  flying  squadron  in 
it  being  commanded  by  his  son,  Captain  Lyons,  whose  death 
from  a  wound  received  at  Sebastopol,  was  a  heavy  blow  to  his 
father.  Appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the  fleet  on  the 
resignation  of  Admiral  Dundas,  June,  1855,  he  was  prevented 
by  a  strong  gale  from  co-operating  in  the  final  and  successful 
attack  on  Sebastopol  in  the  September  of  that  year.  In  June, 
185G,  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage — the  last  of  a  long  series  of 
honours  conferred  on  him  by  his  queen  and  country.  He  died 
at  Arundel  castle  on  the  23rd  November,  1859. — He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Richard  Bickerton  Pernell  Lyons, 
born  in  1817,  who  was  transferred  in  185G  from  Florence,  where 
he  was  secretary  of  legation,  to  represent  England  at  Washington 
as  envoy  to  the  United  States. — F.  E. 

LYRA,  Nicholas  de,  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Lyre  in  the 
iiocese  of  Evreux  in  Normandy.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  unknown; 
but  in  1291,  when  he  entered  the  convent  of  the  Franciscans  at 
Vemeuil,  he  was  still  young.   From  Verneuil  he  removed  to  Paris 
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to  complete  his  studies  ;  and  there  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
theology  and  became  a  distinguished  teacher  of  the  science.  In 
1325  he  was  made  provincial  of  his  order  in  Burgundy,  and  as 
such  his  name  appears  in  the  last  testament  of  Queen  Johanna, 
the  consort  of  Philip  the  Tall.  He  died  at  Paris,  23rd  October, 
1340.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  "  Sentences,"  a  treatise 
on  the  Mass,  and  a  treatise  on  the  Messiah,  containing  a  reply 
to  the  arguments  of  the  Jews  against  the  truth  of  the  gospel. 
But  his  fame  chiefly  rests  on  his  exegetical  writings,  which  took 
the  form  of  "  Postilla?  perpetua;  in  V.  ct  N.  Testamentum." 
They  were  first  printed  at  Rome  in  five  volumes  folio  in  1471-72, 
and  afterwards  at  Venice  in  1480,  under  the  title  of  "  Biblia 
Sacra  Latina  cum  Postillis."  A  French  translation  of  the  Postils 
upon  the  New  Testament  appeared  at  Paris  in  1511.  By  this 
work  Lyra  acquired  the  honourable  title  of  "  Doctor  planus  et 
utilis."  It  is  the  only  important  monument  of  mediaeval  exegesis 
previous  to  the  revival  of  letters;  it  departed  from  the  scholastic 
method  of  interpretation  which  had  long  prevailed,  and  entered 
upon  paths  altogether  new.  Very  few  of  the  scholastic  divines 
knew  Greek ;  still  rarer  among  them  was  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew ; 
but  Lyra  was  well  acquainted  with  both,  and  was  thus  able  to 
bring  out  the  literal  and  grammatical  sense  of  the  scriptures. 
He  was  the  first  christian  expositor  who  was  bold  enough  to 
make  use  of  the  commentaries  of  Jewish  scholars  side  by  side 
with  those  of  the  Fathers;  and  he  was  specially  an  admirer  of 
Rabbi  Salomon  Jarchi.  He  did  not  reject  the  fourfold  sense  of 
scripture  taught  by  the  divines  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  but  he 
laid  down  the  sensible  principle,  "  omnes  expositiones  mystica: 
prresupponunt  sensum  literalem  tanquam  fundamentum;  ideo 
necessarium  est  incipere  ab  intellectu  sensus  literalis,  maxime 
cum  ex  solo  sensu  literali  et  non  ex  mysticis  possit  argumentum 
fieri  ad  pi-obationem  vel  declarationem  alieujus  dubii."  Lyra, 
however,  appears  to  have  had  little  influence  upon  his  contem- 
poraries or  upon  the  immediately  succeeding  age.  But  in  Luther 
he  found  a  congenial  spirit  in  the  matter  of  Bible  interpretation. 
The  reformer  was  a  diligent  student  of  Lyra's  Postils,  although 
the  well-known  saying  goes  much  beyond  the  truth  of  the  case — ■ 
"  Si  Lyra  non  lyrasset,  Lutherus  non  saltasset." — P.  L. 

LYSANDER,  a  celebrated  Spartan  general,  was  born  of  poor 
parents,  but  belonging  to  the  gens  of  the  Heracleidas.  In  the 
year  407  B.C.  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  fleet,  stationed  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  He 
prosecuted  with  great  energy  the  war  with  Athens,  and  brought 
it  to  a  termination  in  September,  405  B.C.,  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing victory  which  he  gained  over  the  Athenian  fleet  at  jEgospo- 
tami,  not  without  strong  suspicion  of  treason  on  the  part  of 
some  of  its  commanders.  This  defeat  annihilated  the  supremacy 
of  Athens;  and  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  the  city  was 
compelled  to  surrender  to  Lysander  on  most  humiliating  terms. 
The  long  walls  and  the  fortifications  of  the  Pirams  were  destroyed, 
and  the  domination  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  established.  Lysander 
on  returning  to  Sparta  received  the  most  imposing  triumph 
that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  Grecian  commander,  and  now 
wielded  an  amount  of  power  such  as  had  never  been  possessed 
by  any  individual  Greek.  Altars  were  erected,  and  sacrifices 
ottered  to  him  as  a  god.  His  pride  and  arrogance  became 
insupportable,  and  the  ephors,  dreading  his  ambition,  recalled 
him  from  his  command.  He  subsequently  engaged  in  an  intrigue 
to  change  the  constitution  and  make  himself  king,  but  the 
project  was  broken  off  by  his  death  in  the  Boeotian  war.  He 
fell  in  a  battle  fought  under  the  walls  of  Haliartus,  395  B.C. 
Lysander  w7as  both  a  great  general  and  an  able  politician,  and 
was  free  from  personal  corruption ;  but  he  was  selfish,  cunning, 
ambitious,  vain,  utterly  unscrupulous,  and  notorious  for  his 
falsehood  and  perjury.— J.  T. 

LYSIMACHUS,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  afterwards  king  of  Thrace,  was  the  son  of  Agathocles,  who 
had  been  originally  a  serf  in  Sicily.  At  an  early  age  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  great  bodily  strength  and  undaunted 
courage,  and  ultimattly  rose  to  high  rank  in  the  Macedonian 
army.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  323  B.C.,  Thrace  and  the 
neighbouring  countries,  SB  far  as  the  Danube,  fell  to  the  share  of 
Lysimachus.  He  joined  the  league  which  was  formed  against 
Antigonus  in  315  B.C.  by  Ptolemy  Seleucus  and  Cassander;  and 
in  300  B.C.,  in  conjunction  with  Seleucus,  gained  a  decisive 
victory  at  Ipsus  over  Antigonus,  who  fell  in  the  battle,  and  his 
son  Demetrius.  The  conquerors  divided  the  territories  of  the 
vanquished.      In  291  B.C.  Lvsimachus  undertook  an  expedition 
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against  the  Getrr,  but  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  He 
afterwards  regained  bis  liberty,  and  united  with  Ptolemy  Seleucus 
and  Pyrrhns  in  a  league  against  Demetrius ;  and  he  ultimately 
obtained  possession  of  the  European  dominions  of  Alexander,  as 
well  as  of  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor.  His  wife  Arsinoe, 
daughter  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  exercised  a  most  baleful  influence 
over  him  in  his  old  age,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  put  to  death 
Agathocles,  his  eldest  son  by  a  former  marriage.  This  atrocious 
crime  excited  universal  abhorrence  among  his  subjects,  and 
Seleucus  availed  himself  of  the  favourable  opportunity  to  invade 
the  dominions  of  his  rival.  In  a  great  battle  fought  between 
the  two  princes  on  the  plain  of  Coras  in  Phrygia,  Lysimachus 
was  defeated  and  slain,  281  B.C.,  in  his  eightieth  year. — J.  T. 

LYSIPPUS,  a  famous  Greek  sculptor  or  statuary  in  bronze 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  a  native  of  Sicyon. 
Alexander  is  said  to  have  been  so  pleased  with  a  statue  of  him 
by  Lysippus,  that  he  accorded  the  same  privilege  to  him  that 
he  had  accorded  to  the  celebrated  painter  Apelles;  that  is,  that  no 
other  sculptor  should  represent  him,  as  Apelles  alone  was  allowed 
to  paint  him.  Lysippus  was  quite  at  the  height  of  his  reputation 
at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  334  B.C. ;  an  equestrian 
group  of  officers  killed  in  that  battle  was  among  the  most  cele- 
brated of  his  works,  and  he  must  have  been  then  considerably 
advanced  in  age,  as  Pausanias  mentions  a  work  by  him  executed 
in  the  103rd  Olympiad,  or  about  forty  years  before.  His  bronze 
statues  of  the  gods  and  heroes  were  very  numerous  ;  among  the 
most  celebrated  were  colossal  figures  of  Jupiter  and  Hercules  at 
Tarentum  ;  the  latter  was  removed  to  Pome  by  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus,  whence  it  is  said  to  have  been  taken  to  Constantinople 
by  Constantine.  Lysippus  is  said  to  have  found  fault  with  the 
famous  equestrian  portrait  of  Alexander  by  Apelles,  in  which  the 
king  was  represented  with  the  lightnings  of  Jupiter  in  his  hand, 
asserting  that  he  should  have  held  a  lance  instead ;  this  was 
evidently  the  criticism  of  a  sculptor  who  altogether  overlooked 
the  value  of  colour  and  light  and  shade,  which  the  treatment 
of  Apelles  gave  him  a  great  opportunity  of  displaying,  which 
the  substitution  of  a  lance  would  have  destroyed.  Lysippus  is 
said  to  have  forsaken  the  generic  style  of  Phidias,  for  what  we 
may  term  the  naturalist.  This,  says  Pliny,  was  the  advice  given 
him  by  the  celebrated  painter  Eupompus  of  Sicyon,  who  said  to 
the  young  sculptor,  when  consulted  by  him  as  to  whom  of  his 
predecessors  he  should  imitate — "  Let  nature  be  your  model,  not 
an  artist,"  at  the  same  time  drawing  his  attention  to  the  sur- 
rounding crowd,  and  pointing  out  the  distinctions  of  individuality. 
Lysistratus,  the  brother  of  Lysippus,  was  the  first  artist  to  take 
plaster-casts  from  the  human  face;  he,  like  his  brother,  setting 
more  importance  on  truth  and  likeness  than  generic  beauty.  Of 
the  several  scholars  of  Lysippus,  the  most  celebrated  was  Chares. 
— (Junius,  Catalogus  Artijicum.) — R.N.  W. 

LYTTELTON,  George,  Lord,  an  English  statesman,  his- 
torian, and  writer,  was  born  in  1709.  He  was  descended  from 
the  celebrated  Judge  Lyttelton,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lyttelton,  who  took  a  prominent  part  on  the  whig  side 
in  the  debates  in  the  house  of  commons  at  the  Revolution  of 
1688.  Young  Lyttelton  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ 
church,  Oxford,  where  his  promising  talents  and  classical  attain- 
ments gained  him  a  high  reputation.  In  1718  he  visited  France 
and  Italy,  and  during  his  residence  in  Paris  was  employed  in 
several  political  negotiations.  On  his  return  to  England  he 
entered  parliament  in  1730;  and  having  connected  himself  with 
the  opposition  to  Wal  pole's  administration,  he  was  regarded  as 
one  of  their  most  effective  debaters  and  zealous  partisans.  In 
1732  he  was  appointed  principal  secretary  to  Frederick,  prince 
of  Wales.  After  the  retirement  of  Walpole,  Lyttelton  was  made 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury  in  1744.  He' subsequently  held 
in  succession  the  offices  of  cofferer  of  the  household;  privy  coun- 
cillor in  1754  ;  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  1756*.  The 
latter,  for  which  he  was  not  peculiarly  qualified,  he  resigned  in 
h-ss  than  a  year;  and  on  the  dissolution  of  the  government  in 
1759  he  went  out  of  office  altogether,  and  was  elevated  to  the 
peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Lyttelton  of  Frankley.  The 
remainder  of  his  life  was  chiefly  devoted  to  literary  pursuits. 
He  died  in  1773.  At  an  early  period  of  his  life  he  displayed 
a  taste  for  poetry,  and  published  "Blenheim,"  "Progress  of 
Love,"  "Persian  Letters,"  and  some  other  poetical  effusions, 
which  are  elegant  and  tasteful,  but  do  not  display  much  genius. 
His  best  known  work  is  a  treatise  on  the  conversion  of  St. 
Paul,  1747,  which  continues  to  hold  a  prominent  place  among 


works  on  christian  evidence,  and  to  which  Johnson  says  "  infi- 
delity has  never  been  able  to  fabricate  a  specious  answer."  He 
wrote  also  "  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,"  1760,  a  popular  and  amus- 
ing, though  slight  work;  "History  of  Henry  II.,"  1764,  a 
laborious,  but  somewhat  prolix  production,  the  fruit  "  of  the 
researches  and  deliberations  of  twenty  years"  (to  insure  accu- 
racy the  work  was  printed  twice  over,  a  great  part  of  it  three 
times,  and  many  sheets  four  or  five  times);  and  miscellaneous 
works,  1774.  A  complete  collection  of  Lyttelton's  works  was 
published  after  his  decease  by  his  nephew,  Mr.  George  Ayscough. 
Lord  Lyttelton  was  a  man  of  high  principle,  exemplary  character, 
and  excellent  abilities,  to  which  his  indolence  prevented  him  from 
doing  justice.  Junius  says  his  integrity  and  judgment  were, 
unquestionable.  His  speeches  are  distinguished  by  sound  judg- 
ment and  ready  eloquence.  He  was  twice  married.  His  first 
wife,  the  mother  of  his  children  and  eminent  for  her  many  virtues, 
died  at  the  age  of  twenty  nine.     His  son  and  successor — 

Lyttelton,  Thomas,  second  lord,  born  in  1744,  gave  early 
promise  of  fine  parts  and  an  energetic  disposition ;  but  this  fair 
prospect  was  soon  overcast.  It  speedily  became  apparent  that 
he  was  intensely  selfish,  vain,  and  envious;  and  his  profligate 
conduct  wasted  his  great  abilities,  ruined  his  character,  and 
embittered,  if  it  did  not  shorten  the  life  of  his  father.  He  died 
in  1779  at  the  age  of  thirty -five.  He  is  said  to  have  been  warned 
by  a  vision,  three  days  before,  of  his  dissolution,  which  was  very 
sudden.  This  ghost  story — which  has  been  noticed  by  Boswell, 
Scott,  Hugh  lliller,  and  many  other  writers — attracted  great 
attention  at  the  time. — J.  T. 

*  LYTTON,  Sir  Edward  George  Earle  Lytton  Bul- 
wee,  Baronet,  the  Eight  Honourable,  author  and  politician, 
born  in  1805,  is  the  third  and  youngest  son  of  the  late  William 
Earle  Bulwer  of  Heydon  Hall  and  Wood  Dalling,  Norfolk,  by 
Elizabeth,  sole  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  late  Richard  War- 
burton  Lytton  of  Knebworth,  Herts.  The  Bulwers — Bolvers, 
Bulvers — are  of  Scandinavian  origin,  and  have  been  settled  in 
Norfolk  since  the  Conquest.  The  family  of  Lytton,  of  which 
the  representation  now  vests  in  Sir  Edward,  is  not  less  ancient. 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  was  an  infant  when  he  lost  his 
father,  who  had  been  a  brigadier-general  in  the  British  army, 
and  one,  it  seems,  of  the  four  officers  commissioned  to  arrange 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  when  threatened  with  invasion 
by  the  first  Napoleon.  His  mother,  an  intellectual  and  accom- 
plished as  well  as  opulent  and  many-acred  widow — she  resumed 
in  1811,  by  royal  license,  her  maiden  name  of  Lytton — watched 
with  peculiar  care  over  the  education  of  her  youngest  son,  and 
aided  to  develope  a  taste  for  poetry,  which  showed  itself  not 
only  in  a  fondness  for  reading  such  books  as  Percy's  Reliques, 
but  in  an  early  habit  of  rhyming.  Educated  at  one  or  two 
preparatory,  and  afterwards  at  several  private  and  more  ad- 
vanced establishments,  Sir  Edward  is  described  as  having  com- 
bined in  his  school  days  a  slight  frame  and  delicate  health 
with  eagerness  and  energy  in  juvenile  sports  and  the  exhibition 
of  an  ever-ready  boyish  courage.  Meanwhile  his  intellectual, 
and  among  them  his  poetical  tendencies,  were  not  dormant, 
and  in  his  sixteenth  year,  1820,  he  became  the  author  of 
"  Ismael,  an  oriental  tale,"  printed  though  not  published. 
Entering  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  he  migrated  after  one 
term  to  Trinity  hall,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1826.  Poetry, 
oratorv,  and  general  reading  appear  to  have  engrossed  him 
more  than  the  traditional  studies  of  the  university.  He  did  not 
take  high  honours,  but  he  was  foremost  among  the  debaters 
of  the  Union,  which  elected  him  its  president;  and  in  1825 
he  gained  the  chancellor's  prize  for  English  verse,  awarded  to 
his  poem  of  "  Sculpture,"  which  was  printed,  and  which  con- 
cludes with  an  apostrophe  to  Italy  to  renew  her  national  life. 
At  college,  moreover,  he  had  not  only  cultivated  socially  the 
most  distinguished  of  his  university  contemporaries,  but  had 
enlarged  his  knowledge  of  his  country  and  countrymen  byr  vaca- 
tion rambles  made  on  foot  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
England  and  Scotland.  After  leaving  Cambridge  he  accepted 
a  cornetcy  in  a  cavalry  regiment,  which,  however  he  never 
joined — abandoning  the  sword  for  the  pen.  A  visit  to  Paris  and 
to  France  was  followed  by  the  publication  of  "  Falkland,"  a  tale 
with  a  Byronic  hero,  striking  enough  to  induce  its  publisher — 
Colbum — to  commission  the  composition  of  a  larger  fiction. 
The  result  was  "  Pelham,"  1828,  the  success  of  which,  though 
not  immediate,  was  immense.  "Pelham"  was  succeeded  by 
the  "  Disowned,"  1828  ;  by  "  Devereux,"  1829  ;  and  by  "Paul 
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Clifford,"  1830 — the  last  being  the  earliest  of  the  author's 
fictions  with  a  distinct  social  aim,  that,  partly,  of  exhibiting 
the  connection  between  circumstances  and  crime.  To  1831 
belongs  the  publication  of  a  satire,  "  The  Siamese  Twins ;"  and 
of  his  novel  of  "Eugene  Aram,"  the  hero  of  which  had  taught 
in  his  grandfather's  family,  and  had  thus  peculiarly  interested 
him.  Conjointly  with  "  Eugene  Aram"  was  composed  "  Godol- 
phin,"  published  anonymously.  The  "  Mr.  Bulwer"  of  those 
days  was  a  very  busy,  as  well  as  a  celebrated  man.  The  year 
of  the  publication  of  "  Eugene  Aram"  and  "  Godolphin  "  was 
also  that  of  his  acceptance,  as  successor  to  the  poet  Campbell, 
of  the  editorship  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  (entailing 
labour  not  only  as  editor,  but  as  contributor),  and  of  his  entry 
into  parliament.  Returned  to  the  house  of  commons  as  member 
for  St.  Ives  in  1831,  after  the  passing  of  the  reform  bill  he 
represented  Lincoln  until  1841.  Although  entering  parliament 
a  leader  of  the  section  of  philosophical  radicalism  of  which 
the  late  Sir  Henry  Ward  was  his  fellow  representative,  yet  so 
early  as  1834  he  voted  against  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  the 
question  which  ultimately  led  to  the  severance  of  his  political 
connection  with  the  liberal  party.  During  the  earlier  years  of 
his  parliamentary  career  Sir  Edward  was  active  and  prominent 
in  the  house  of  commons.  He  procured  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  on  the  state  of  the  drama,  and  both  originated  and 
carried  that  most  useful  measure  the  Dramatic  Authors'  Act ; 
he  contributed  effectively  to  an  important  modification  of  at 
least  one  of  the  so-called  "  taxes  on  knowledge,"  the  heavy 
newspaper  stamp  of  those  times;  and  his  speech  on  negro 
apprenticeship  is  said  to  have  hastened  the  complete  emanci- 
pation delayed  by  the  act  of  liberation.  The  new  experiences 
gained  in  public  life  supplied  an  important  element  to  his 
"England  and  the  English,"  1833.  But  of  all  this  varied 
activity  the  strain  upon  his  health  was  too  great ;  and  surren- 
dering the  editorship  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine — a  memo- 
rial of  his  connection  -with  this  periodical  is  the  "Student,"  con- 
sisting of  papers  collected  from  it — -he  sought  relaxation  abroad. 
To  a  tour  in  Germany  we  owe  the  "  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine," 
1834;  and  to  a  residence  in  Italy  the  "Last  days  of  Pompeii," 
and  "  Rienzi."  Returning  to  England  he  found  the  nation 
in  a  state  of  excitement,  caused  by  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne and  William  IV.'s  summons  of  the  tories  to  power.  It 
was  towards  the  close  of  1834  that  Mr.  Bulwer  published  in 
the  interest  of  liberalism  his  political  pamphlet,  "  The  Crisis," 
which  went  rapidly  through  twenty  editions,  and  even  influenced 
the  results  of  the  ensuing  general  election.  Lord  Melbourne  on 
resuming  power  offered  the  author  of  the  "Crisis"  a  place  in 
his  government,  which  was  declined.  Some  three  years  later, 
however,  he  accepted  one  of  the  two  baronetcies  with  which  on  the 
occasion  of  the  coronation  Lord  Melbourne  advised  her  Majesty 
to  recognize  the  claims  of  literature  and  science,  and  to  our 
list  of  baronets  were  added  the  names  of  Bulwer  and  Herschell. 
In  1836  the  successful  novelist  had  sought  dramatic  laurels  with 
"  The  Duchess  de  la  Yalliere,"  withdrawn  after  a  run  of  thirteen 
nights ;  had  published  not  only  one  of  the  most  careful  and 
elaborate  of  his  fictions,  "  Ernest  Maltravers,"  followed  by  its 
sequel,  "  Alice,  or  the  Mysteries,"  but  an  instalment  of  a  his- 
torical work  planned  at  Cambridge,  "Athens,  its  rise  and  decline." 
With  1838  he  became  the  editor  of  a  new  periodical,  the  Monthly 
Chronicle — intended  to  unite  scientific  information  with  literary 
criticism — to  which  he  contributed,  among  other  things,  a  series 
of  papers  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  his  own  art,  "  Prose 
fiction ;"  and  in  connection  with  criticism  it  may  be  added,  that 
he  has  written  occasionally  in  the  Edinburgh,  the  Quarterly, 
the  Westminster,  and  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review.  To  this 
period  belong  his  two  chief  dramatic  triumphs,  the  "  Lady  of 
Lyons,"  and  "  Richelieu,"  eliciting  two  of  the  greatest  histrionic 
triumphs  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Macready,  to  aid  whom  in  his 
management  of  Covent  Garden,  both  were  partly  written.  In 
"Money"  he  has  also  attempted  pure  comedy  with  success; 
we  note  the  appearance  of  "Night  and  Morning,"  1841;  the 
reconstruction,  1842,  from  the  Monthly  Chronicle,  of  the  mys- 
tical romance  "  Zanoni ;"  and  the  publication  of  his  historical 
novel,  "  The  Last  of  the  Barons,"  1843.  He  had  now  resolved 
on  the  completion  of  "  Athens,"  and  the  preparation  of  a  great 
work  on  English  history,  "The  Lives  and  Times  of  the  Planta- 


genet  Kings,"  when  the  death  of  his  mother,  1843,  left  him 
possessor  of  Knebworth  and  large  estates.  It  was  in  conformity 
with  the  conditions  in  her  will  that  in  1844,  and  by  royal  license, 
he  assumed  her  name  of  Lytton.  In  the  meantime  he  contributed 
to  Blackwood's  Magazine,  and  anonymously  the  translation,  with 
elucidations,  of  the  Poems  of  Schiller,  published  in  1844,  with 
an  interesting  and  original  biography  of  the  great  German.  In 
1845  the  publication  of  the  "  Confessions  of  a  Water  Patient," 
testified  to  shattered  health,  of  which  he  was  advised  to  seek 
the  restoration  in  foreign  travel,  or  in  tranquillity  at  home.  But 
wherever  he  was,  varied  literary  activity  seems  to  have  been 
indispensable  to  him.  The  year  of  his  "  Confessions"  of  ill 
health  and  its  attempted  cure  by  hydropathy,  was  that  of  his 
kindly  editorship  of  the  remains  of  a  humble  brother  man  of 
letters,  Laman  Blanchard,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  biographical 
sketch  of  their  author;  and  preceded  that  of  the  anonymous 
publication  of  his  poem,  the  "Xew  Timon,"  1846.  "  Lucretia, 
or  the  Children  of  Night,"  a  novel  of  1847,  was  so  sharply  criti- 
cised for  its  accumulated  horrors  as  to  elicit  from  its  author  an 
expository  and  expostulatory  "Word  to  the  Public."  Curiously 
enough,  along  with  "  Lucretia,"  was  begun  the  tranquil  and 
genial  "Caxtons,"  the  first  of  a  series  which  have  perhaps 
secured  the  favour,  if  not  of  a  wider  or  a  higher,  at  least  of  a 
more  fastidious  public  than  any  which  had  previously  admired 
his  fictions.  "  Harold,  the  last  of  the  Saxon  Kings,"  1848, 
preceded,  however,  the  publication  of  the  "  Caxtons,"  which 
first  appeared  anonymously  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  1848;  and 
was  followed  similarly  in  the  same  periodical  by  "My  Novel," 
1850;  and  by  "What  will  he  do  with  it?"  1857.  In  1849 
he  began  the  publication  of  "  King  Arthur,"  a  romantic  epic, 
and  his  own  favourite  work,  published  anonymously  to  secure 
an  impartial  criticism.  In  1850  the  formation  of  the  Guild  of 
Literature  and  Art  was  first  broached  at  Knebworth,  when 
Sir  Edward  offered  to  present  to  it  the  ground  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  building  to  shelter  the  decayed  veterans  of  pen  and 
pencil.  For  the  same  institution  he  wrote  the  drama  of  "Not 
so  bad  as  we  seem,"  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Devon- 
shire-house in  the  presence  of  her  majesty  and  Prince  Albert, 
and  all  the  parts  in  which  were  played  by  gentlemen  of  high 
standing  in  literature  and  art.  Sir  Edward  Lytton's  latest  poem, 
"  St.  Stephens,"  was  published  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  in 
1860  ;  and  his  latest  fiction,  "  A  Strange  Story,"  was  contri- 
buted to  All  the  Year  Round  in  1 861.  From  this  literary  career, 
the  mere  industry  of  which  would  do  honour  to  a  professional 
man  of  letters,  we  revert  to  his  political  biography.  Not  enough 
of  a  free-trader  for  the  advanced  liberals,  and  not  enough  of  a 
protectionist  for  the  agriculturists,  Sir  Edward  lost  his  election 
for  Lincoln  after  the  return  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  power  in  1841, 
and  during  a  decade  he  was  absent  from  parliament.  In  1851 
he  reappeared  in  the  literature  of  politics  by  the  publication  of 
his  "  Letters  to  John  Bull  on  the  management  of  bis  landed 
estates,"  an  argument  for  the  adjustment  of  the  corn-law  ques- 
tion on  the  basis  of  a  fixed  duty.  The  following  year  he  re-entered 
the  house  of  commons  as  member  for  Hertfordshire,  the  county 
in  which  his  estate  of  Knebworth  is  situated.  Supporting  the 
general  policy  of  Lord  Derby  by  his  speeches  and  votes,  he  took 
at  once  a  prominent  position  in  the  conservative  ranks.  After 
Lord  Derby's  second  summons  to  the  premiership  he  was 
appointed  in  May,  1858,  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies, 
during  his  tenure  of  that  office  creating  and  organizing  our 
youngest  colonies,  British  Columbia  and  Queensland.  In  1853 
he  received  from  the  university  of  Oxford  the  honorary  degree 
of  D.C.L.,  and  in  1854,  being  elected  president  of  the  Associated 
Societies  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  he  visited  the  Modern 
Athens,  and  delivered  an  elaborate  inaugural  address.  In  1856, 
and  again  in  1858,  he  was  elected  lord-rector  of  the  university 
of  Glasgow.  Sir  Edward  married,  in  1827,  Eosina,  daughter  of 
the  late  Francis  Massey  Wheeler,  Esq.,  of  Lizzard  Connell,  county 
of  Limerick.  His  only  son  by  this  marriage,  Mr.  Robert  Edward 
Bulwer  Lytton,  is  now  first  paid  attache  at  the  court  of  Vienna, 
having  previously  served  in  the  diplomatic  profession  at  Washing- 
ton, Florence,  and  the  Hague.  Under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Owen 
Meredith,"  Mr.  Robert  Lytton  has  published  several  volumes  of 
successful  verse,  and  has  been  credited  with  a  share  in  the  author- 
ship of  the  striking  poem  of  Tannhauser,  1861. — F.  E. 
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MAAS  or  MAES.  Nicolas,  an  excellent  Dutch  painter,  was 
born  at  Dort  in  1632,  and  studied  with  Rembrandt  in  Amster- 
dam. He  excelled  both  as  a  portrait  and  genre  painter ;  liis 
earlier  works,  executed  much  in  the  taste  of  his  great  master, 
being  the  best  Maas  settled  in  Amsterdam  in  1678,  and  died 
there  in  1693.  He  etched  a  few  plates.  The  National  gallery 
5ses  three  examples  of  this  painter,  one,  a  "  Girl  Scraping 
Parsnips,"  of  the  early  date  of  1655. — 1!.  N.  W. 

MAAS.     See  Maes. 

MABILLON,  Jean,  was  bom  on  the  23rd  November,  1632, 
at  Pie'rremont,  a  village  of  the  diocese  of  Rkeims,  and  was 
educated  for  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  college  and  priests' 
seminary  of  that  city.  In  1654  he  joined  the  congregation  of 
St.  Maur,  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Remi,  and  was  soon  after,  though 
not  yet  an  ordained  priest,  made  master  of  the  novices  in  that 
house.  In  1660  he  was  ordained  at  Amiens,  and  returned  to 
the  abbey  of  Corbie  (to  which  he  had  been  sent  two  years 
before  for  the  improvement  of  his  health),  to  occupy  himself 
with  the  manuscript  treasures  of  its  library.  In  1663  he  was 
appointed  treasurer  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  in  which  capacity 
it  was  his  duty  to  show  the  tombs  of  the  French  kings  and 
other  remarkable  objects  of  the  abbey,  to  the  numerous  visitors 
who  repaired  to  that  celebrated  spot.  It  was  during  his  resi- 
dence there  that  he  began  his  labours  upon  the  works  of  St. 
Bernard,  on  hearing  that  it  was  the  intention  of  his  order  to 
bring  out  a  new  and  corrected  edition  of  the  waitings  of  the 
Fathers.  In  1664  he  was  removed  by  his  order  to  the  abbey 
of  St.  Germain  in  Paris,  to  assist  D'Achery  in  the  preparation 
of  his  Spicilegium,  and  to  take  part  in  the  great  undertaking 
iust  referred  to,  by  preparing  an  edition  of  St.  Bernard's  works, 
corrected  by  the  aid  of  ancient  manuscripts.  From  this  time 
till  his  death  in  1707  his  whole  life  was  devoted  to  literary 
pursuits  ;  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  with  the  exception 
of  five  months  which  he  spent  in  visiting  the  great  libraries  of 
Germany,  and  fifteen  months  which  he  employed  in  the  same 
manner  in  Italy,  "  :  lived  a  quiet  and  ascetic  life  in  the  abbey 
of  St.  Germain.  His  visit  to  Germany  was  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  materials  for  the  history  of  France ;  and  he  was  sent 
into  Italy  by  Louis  XIV.  to  purchase  books  and  manuscripts 
for  the  royal  library,  of  which  he  brought  home  no  fewer  than 
three  thousand  volumes.  He  gives  an  account  of  his  travels 
and  acquisitions  in  his  ''  Musseum  Italicum,  seu  collectio  vete- 
rum  scriptorum  ex  bibliothecis  Italicis  eruta."  In  1667  he 
brought  out  two  editions  of  St.  Bernard,  the  one  in  two  volumes, 
folio,  and  the  other  in  eight  octavo  volumes ;  after  which  he  was 
intrusted  with  a  "  L  'lectfvOT  of  the  Acts  of  the  Saints  of  St. 
Bernard,'  which  shot'd  be  so  <>rrang<'u  as"  to  form  a  continuous 
history  of  the  order.  'J  his  immense  uniertaking  extended  to  nine 
folio  volumes,  and  was  not  completed  at  ma  death j  the  tenth 
volume,  which  contained  the  seventh  century  of  the  history  of  the 
order,  being  added  by  Franz  le  Tescier.  He  farther  gratified  his 
own  pride  as  a  b-nedictine,  and  that  of  his  brethren,  by  drawing 
up  "Annates  ordinis  Sti.  Benedicti,  occidentalium  monaehorum 
patriarchs,  in  quibus  non  modo  res  monasticas,  sed  etiam  eccle- 
siasticse  historic  non  minima  pars  continetur,"  of  which  he  was 
able  to  complete  live  volumes.  His  other  writings  upon  points 
oi  monastic,  ecclesiastical,  or  general  history,  were  very  numer- 
ous. Bui  of  all  his  works,  the  most  celebrated  and  important 
was  his  "  De  Re  Diplon  itica  libri  vi.,"  which  appeared  at  Paris 
in  1681,  and  in  which  he  gives  explanations  and  illustrations 
of  everything  relating  to  the  age  of  ancient  manuscripts,  their 
material,  writing  and  style,  seals,  monograms,  subscriptions, 
&c.    The  idea  of  the  work  was  quite  new,  viz.,  to  reduce  what  has 
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been  called  diplomatic  knowledge  to  settled  rules,  and  establish 
it  upon  fixed  principles.  The  importance  of  such  an  object  for 
literary,  antiquarian,  and  forensic  purposes  is  obvious ;  and 
it  was  the  distinguished  merit  of  Mabillon  not  only  to  suggest 
the  idea,  but  to  realize  it ;  and  the  utility  of  his  work  has  been 
gratefully  acknowledged  by  all  subsequent  labourers  in  the  same 
field.  In  1701  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Inscriptions,  and  read  a  paper  soon  after  on  the  tombs  of  the 
kings  of  France.  In  1707  the  pope  sent  him  a  cardinal's  hat, 
but  before  it  reached  Paris  he  died,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year. 
The  titles  of  his  works  amount  to  twenty-four,  and  have  pro- 
cured for  him  the  distinction  of  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
the  period  of  Louis  le  Grand,  and  the  chief  ornament  of  the 
benedictine  order  of  St.  Maur. — P.  L. 

MABLY,  Gabriel  Bonnot,  Abbe  de,  one  of  the  fathers  of 
French  socialism,  was  born  at  Grenoble  in  1709.  He  was  the 
elder  brother  of  Condillac,  and  a  connection  of  Cardinal  de 
Tencin.  Educated  for  and  entering  the  church,  he  went  to 
Paris;  and  after  publishing  in  1740  his  ''Parallele  des  Romains 
et  des  Francais" — apolitical  disquisition,  temperate  and  rational, 
of  which  he  was  afterwards  ashamed — he  became  secretary  to 
Cardinal  de  Tencin  when  the  latter  entered  the  ministry.  He 
resigned  his  secretaryship  after  a  disagreement  with  the  cardinal 
on  the  subject  of  mixed  marriages — a  question  on  which  he 
leaned  to  the  protesta  s;  and  he  i  i  <  ccaed  himself  to  litera- 
ture. In  some  sec  ^gdou. -^  Droit  public  de  l'Europe," 
1748 — otherwise  a  usuii.  work,  epitomizing  the  public  treaties 
of  Europe  subsequent  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia — he  first 
broached  his  socialistic  theories,  further  developed  in  several 
works,  especially  in  his  treatise  "  De  la  legislation,  ou  principes 
des  lois,'"  1776.  Complete  equality  of  condition  was  the  key- 
note of  his  political  philosophy,  which  powerfully  influenced  the 
development  of  the  French  revolution.  Mably  was  disinterested, 
independent,  and  sincere.  He  died  in  1785.  Several  editions 
of  his  collective  writings  have  been  published.  A  selection  from 
them  enti  d  "  Mably.  Theories  sociales  et  politiques,"  was 
published  at  Paris  so  late  as  1849. — F.  E. 

MABUSE,  Jan  de,  the  name  by  which  Jan  Gossaert,  of 
Mabuse  (nowT  Maubeuge),  is  commonly  known  ;  he  was  born 
about  1470.  He  came  young  to  England,  and  in  1495  painted 
the  three  children  of  Henry  VII.  at  Hampton  court.  He  spent 
also  some  years  in  Italy ;  returned  to  his  own  country,  where  he 
lived  first  at  Utrecht,  and  after  1528  at  Middleburg,  where  a 
fine  work  by  him,  an  altar-piece  representing  the  "Descent 
from  the  Cross,"  was  destroyed  by  lightning,  January  14,  1568. 
Mabuse  died  at  Antwerp,  October  1,  1532.  He  painted  history 
and  portrait ;  and  his  works  are  carefully  drawn,  elaborately 
modelled,  and  highly  coloured,  but  somewhat  Gothic  in  their 
taste.  A  magnificent  representation  of  the  "  Adoration  of  the 
Kings,"  a.  Castle  Howard,  is  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  this 
painter;  and  there  is  also  a  fine  portrait  of  a  man,  in  the 
National  gallery,  ascribed  to  him.  He  sometimes  signed  him- 
self Joannes  Malbodics,  from  the  ancient  name  of  his  native 
town. — (Van  Mander  Ilet  Schilder-Boelc,  1604;  Catalogue  du 
Muse'e  d'Anvers,  1857.) — R.  N.  W. 

MACADAM,  John  Loudon,  the  great  improver  of  the  art 
of  making  roads,  son  of  James  MacAdam,  Esq.  of  Waterhead  of 
Deugh,  in  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  was  bora  at  Ayr  on 
the  21st  of  September,  1756,  and  died  at  Moffat  in  Dumfries- 
shire, on  the  26th  of  November,  1836.  He  was  educated  at  the 
parish  school  of  Maybole.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1770, 
he  was  sent  to  learn  the  business  of  a  merchant  under  an  uncle, 
who  had  for  some  time  been  settled  at  New  York.     About  four- 
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teen  years  afterwards  he  returned  to  his  native  district,  where 
he  lived  as  a  country  gentleman  and  magistrate  until  1798.  In 
that  year  he  was  appointed  an  agent  for  victualling  the  navy, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  removed  to  Falmouth  ;  and  he  sub- 
sequently lived  much  in  the  south  of  England.  It  was  while 
acting  as  a  road-trustee  in  Scotland  that  he  was  first  led  to  turn 
his  attention  to  the  condition  of  roads  in  general,  which,  as  then 
constructed,  were  for  the  most  part  very  bad,  being  at  once  loose, 
rough,  and  perishable,  expensive,  tedious,  and  dangerous  to  travel 
on,  and  very  costly  to  repair.  By  many  years  of  careful  obser- 
vation and  study,  he  discovered  the  method  ef  making  broken 
stone  roads,  which  ever  since  has  been  known  as  "  Macadamis- 
ing." It  consists  in  raising  the  surface  of  the  ground  on  the  track 
of  the  intended  road  slightly  above  the  adjoining  land,  forming 
suitable  drains  alongside  of  it,  and  covering  it  with  a  series  of 
thin  layers  of  hard  stone  broken  into  angular  fragments  of  a 
nearly  cubical  shape,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  size ; 
no  piece  being  of  a  greater  weight  than  about  six  ounces.  Each 
layer  of  broken  stone  is  gradually  consolidated  by  the  traffic 
passing  over  it ;  and  when  that  process  is  complete,  the  covering 
of  the  road  becomes  a  firm  and  solid  platform,  nearly  imper- 
vious to  water,  and  durable  in  proportion  to  the  hardness  of  the 
stone  of  which  it  is  made.  MacAdam  first  published  an  account 
of  his  method  of  road-making  in  a  communication  addressed  to 
a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons  in  1811:  he  afterwards 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  which  ran  through  several  editions, 
and  was  translated  into  various  foreign  languages.  In  1815 
he  was  appointed  general  surveyor  of  the  roads  in  the  Bristol 
district ;  and  he  thus  obtained  an  opportunity  of  applying  his 
discovery  to  practice.  His  success  in  the  improvement  of  the 
roads  under  his  charge  was  complete  from  the  first,  and  the  use 
of  his  method  of  road-making  in  consequence  gradually  spread, 
until  it  extended  all  over  the  kingdom ;  and  thus  was  effected 
the  greatest  improvement  in  the  means  of  inland  communication 
subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  canals  and  before  the  great 
extension  of  railways.  Between  1798  and  1814,  it  appears  that 
MacAdam  had  spent  two  thousand  days  in  studying  the  con- 
dition of  roads,  travelled  thirty  thousand  miles,  and  laid  out 
about  £5000  of  hfc  -ivate  means  in  ".xpenses.  These  facts 
having  been  proved   baton  .'  e  house  of  commons, 

in  1823,  voted  a  grant  in  repayifiGSJ}  .s  expenses,  and  a  fur- 
ther grant  of  £2000  in  consideration  of  the  great  service  he 
had  done  to  the  country.  Besides  that  slender  reward,  he  was 
offered  the  honour  of  knighthood ;  but  at  his  own  request  this  was 
conferred  instead  upon  one  of  his  sons,  Sir  James  MacAdam, 
who  assisted  and  succeeded  him  as  a  road-engineer.  He  was 
twice  married,  and  left  several  descendants.  His  private  char- 
acter is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  highest  esteem  by  those  who 
knew  him. — W.  J.  M.  R. 

MACARTHUR,  John,  of  Camden,  New  Sou''.  Wales,  to 
whom,  as  the  introducer  of  Merino  sheep- breeding  Wo  Australia. 
and  the  founder  of  the  Australian  wool  trade,  the  unparalleled 
progress  and  prosperity  of  the  Australian  colonies  is  mainly  due. 
was  born  near  Plymouth  in  Devonshire  in  1766.  His  father, 
a  native  of  Argyleshire,  had,  with  several  brothers,  joined  the 
Pretender  in  1745,  and  was  the  only  one  of  them  that  escaped 
with  life  from  the  field  of  Culloden.  Forced  to  quit  Scotland 
on  account  of  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  cause  of  the  Stewarts. 
he  first  sought  refuge  in  the  West  Indies;  but  returning  to 
England,  he  settled  at  Plymouth.  His  son  John,  after  receiving 
the  ordinary  education  afforded  by  a  private  countrv  school  in 
those  days,  entered  the  army  as  an  ensign  at  a  very  earlv  age. 
Placed  on  half-pay  while  yet  a  subaltern,  he  went  to  reside  at  a 
farm-house  on  the  borders  of  Cornwall  and  Devr  -hire,  where 
he  made  himself  practically  acquainted  with  agriculture  in  its 
various  branches.  At  this  time  he  contemplated  retiring  from 
the  army  and  going  to  the  bar;  an  idea  which  he,  however, 
abandoned  on  being  offered  a  company  in  the  regiment  (after- 
wards the  102nd)  then  forming  for  service  in  Xew  South  Wales. 
Shortly  before  resuming  active  military  duties,  Captain  Macarthur 
married  the  daughter  of  a  countrv  gentleman  named  Veale.  tedd- 
ing near  Holsworthy  in  Devonshire.  In  January,  1790,  the 
young  couple  embarked  for  Sydney,  where,  after  a  tedious  and 
perilous  voyage,  they  arrived  in  June.  1790.  On  landing  they 
found  the  young  settlement  (founded  scarcely  eighteen  months 
before,  January  26,  1788,  by  Governor  Phillip)  reduced  to  a 
state  bordering  on  famine,  from  which,  however,  it  was  in  some 
degree  relieved  by  the  arrival  in  the  following  year,  1791,  of 


some  vessels  from  England.  Captain  Macarthur  became  pos- 
sessed of  two  hundred  acres  adjoining  the  township  of  Parra- 
matta,  which  he  named,  after  his  wife,  "  Elizabeth  Farm." 
Here  was  initiated  the  experiment  which  has  had  so  great  an 
influence  upon  the  subsequent  history  of  the  colony,  viz.,  of 
converting  hulr  into  fine  wool,  by  crossing  hair-bearing  ewes 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Bengal,  with  sheep  of  English 
breed.  The  success  of  that  experiment  led  Captain  Macarthur 
to  make  efforts  to  obtain  the  Merino  or  Spanish  race  of  sheep, 
in  which  with  the  aid  of  Captains  Waterhouse  and  Kent.  11. X., 
he  succeeded  in  1796.  He  visited  England  in  1803,  at  a  time 
when  the  cloth  manufacturers  were  seeking  some  changes  in  the 
statute  law  for  regulating  the  employment  of  artisans ;  and  it 
was  material  to  their  case  to  show  that  fine  wool  then  imported 
chiefly  from  Spain  in  comparatively  small  quantities  (from  three 
to  four  million  pounds  annually)  was,  like  cotton,  capable  of 
unlimited  production.  Having  inspected  Captain  Macartlnir's 
samples  of  wool,  and  heard  his  explanatory  statement,  they 
induced  him  to  place  before  the  privy  council,  in  detail,  the  capa- 
bilities of  Australia  for  the  growth  of  fine  wool.  The  lords  of 
the  council,  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject  thus 
brought  under  their  notice,  recommended  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  colonial  minister,  Lord  Camden,  by  whom  it  was  decided, 
that  in  consideration  of  his  devoting  himself  to  the  production 
of  Merino  wool  in  New  South  Wales,  Captain  Macarthur  should, 
after  the  sale  of  his  commission,  obtain  a  grant  of  ten  thousand 
acres,  in  the  Cow  pastures,  upon  which  to  graze  his  flocks. 
Having  sold  out  of  the  army,  Macarthur  purchased  a  ship  to 
return  to  the  colony,  which  he  appropriately  named  the  Argo, 
and  placed  a  golden  fleece  upon  her  prow.  In  this  vessel  he 
returned  to  New  South  Wales  in  1805,  taking  with  him  two 
ewes  and  three  rams  from  the  Merino  flock  of  his  majesty  George 
III.  He  also  carried  with  him  the  olive,  and  many  valuable 
fruits,  trees,  plants,  and  other  useful  objects.  Governor  King 
did  everything  in  his  power  to  promote  Macarthuris  views ;  hut 
his  successor,  Governor  Bligh,  pursued  the  opposite  policy.  After 
the  dismissal  of  the  latter  and  during  Colonel  Johnstone's  pro- 
visional administration  of  the  colony,  Macarthur  acted  as  secre- 
tary to  the  government.  The  arrival  in  the  colony  of  a  senior 
officer  enabled  Colonel  Johnstone  to  return  to  England,  whither 
he  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Macarthur.  After  the  peace  of 
1814  Mr.  Macarthur  determined  to  visit  the  continent,  in  order 
to  make  himself  practically  conversant  with  the  culture  of  the 
vine,  the  olive,  and  other  products  which  might  probably  be 
grown  with  advantage  in  New  South  Wales.  He  accordingly 
set  out  for  Paris  in  March,  1815,  and  travelling  through  Bur- 
gundy to  Lyons,  and  thence  to  Geneva,  settl.  i  for  some  time  at 
Clarens,  in  order  to  profit  by  the  instruction  of  a  practical  vine 
cultivator.  In  May,  1816,  after  visiting  the  vineyards  of  the 
south  of  France,  he  reached  London  with  the  ample  collection 
made  during  his  continental  wanderings,  i.  large  transport  was 
provided  by  government  for  his  return  to  Ne  South  Wales,  and 
he  arrived  safely  at  Elizabeth  Farm  in  1817,  after  an  absence  of 
eight  years.  In  1825,  when  colonists  holding  no  office  under 
the  government  were  first  admitted  as  members  of  the  legislative 
council  of  New  South  Wales,  Mr.  Macarthur  was  appointed  to 
that  body  as  the  senior  non-official  member.  The  duties  thus 
devolving  upon  him,  with  other  affairs  public  and  private,  were 
of  a  nature  to  afford  him  ample  occupation.  In  1831,  however, 
his  second  son  John,  just  as  he  had  ati  ined  a  position  as  an 
equity  bamster  in  the  London  courts,  wffl  h  would  soon  have  led 
to  high  professional  distinction,  was  suddenly  cut  off  in  the  prime 
of  life;  and  after  this  severe  and  unexpected  bereavement.  Macar- 
thur passed  his  time  chiefly  in  retirement  on  his  Camden  estate, 
where,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1834,  he  died  in  his  sixty-eighth  year. 
The  realization  of  all  that  Mr.  Macarthur  had  predicted  with 
reference  to  the  export  of  fine  wool  from  the  Australian  colonies, 
took  place  long  before  his  death.  From  a  statistical  report  on 
Australia,  presented  by  the  delegates  from  that  countrv.  among 
whom  was  his  son  Mr.  James  Macarthur,  to  the  Internationa] 
Congress  held  in  London  in  July,  1861,  it  appears  that,  begin- 
ning with  two  hundred  and  forty-six  pounds  in  1807,  the  export 
of  wool  from  the  Australian  colonies  had  risen  in  the  year  follow- 
ing the  death  of  Macarthur  (1835)  to  five  and  a  half  millions  of 
pounds,  and  in  1859  amounted  to  nearly  fifty-four  millions  of 
pounds.  The  wines  from  the  vineyard  he  formed  at  Camden, 
took  the  first  rank  amongst  the  Australian  wines  exhibited  at 
the  Paris  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1854  (at  which  his  son  Sir 
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William  Macartlmr  was  commissioner  from  Australia),  bearing 
a  favourable  comparison  even  with  the  choice  wines  of  Europe. 
Various  writers  who  have  visited  New  South  Wales,  have  not 
without  reason  expressed  surprise  that  in  the  capital,  Sydney, 
no  monument  has  been  erected  in  honour  of  the  man  whose 
noble  spirit,  rare  foresight,  enterprise,  and  perseverance,  contri- 
buted in  so  eminent  a  degree  to  the  development  of  the  resources, 
and  consequently  to  the  wealth,  not  only  of  that  colony,  but  also 
of  the  whole  Australian  group.  The  colonists  may  indeed  have 
felt  that  no  memorial,  whether  written  in  brass  or  engraved 
upon  granite,  could  be  other  than  fleeting,  compared  with  the 
lasting  influence  of  that  patriotic  and  virtuous  career,  which 
procured  for  John  Macarthur,  the  proud  but  well-earned  title 
of  "The  Father  of  the  Colony."— J.  0.  MW. 

MACARTNEY,  Geokge  Macaktnet,  Earl  of,  remembered 
chiefly  by  his  embassy  to  China,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1737, 
of  a  family  originally  Scotch.  Educated  at  Trinity  college, 
Dublin,  he  entered  public  life  under  the  auspices  of  the  first 
Lord  Holland,  and  was  sent  soon  after  she  had  ascended  the 
throne  of  Russia,  to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty  with  the 
Empress  Catherine.  After  his  return  in  1767  he  sat  both  in 
the  Irish  and  British  parliaments,  and  was  Irish  secretary  from 
17(39  to  1772.  In  1775  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Grenada, 
which  he  defended  bravely  but  unsuccessfully  against  D'Estaing 
in  1779,  and  after  capitulating  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  France. 
Liberated  by  exchange  (in  1776  he  had  been  raised  to  the  Irish 
peerage  as  Baron  Macartney),  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
.Madras  in  1780.  He  distinguished  himself  highly  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  war  with  Tippoo ;  and  after  being  superseded  as 
governor  of  Madras,  1785,  was  offered  but  declined  the  governor- 
generalship  of  India.  Six  years  after  his  return  home  he  was 
appointed  in  1788  ambassador  extraordinary  to  China.  His 
mission,  though  not  politically  or  commercially  successful,  had 
the  important  result  of  greatly  increasing  our  knowledge  of  the 
Celestial  empire.  He  had  been  made  an  Irish  viscount  in  1792 
and  an  Irish  earl  in  1791 ;  in  the  year  of  his  return  from  China, 
1794,  he  was  created  Baron  Macartney  in  the  peerage  of  Eng- 
land, and  appointed  governor  of  the  Cape.  He  returned  home 
in  ill  health  in  1798,  and  lived  in  retirement  until  his  death  in 
1806.  A  formal  account  of  his  embassy  to  China,  the  work  of 
the  secretary  to  the  embassy,  Sir  George  Staunton,  was  pub- 
lished in  1797.  Lord  Macartney's  own  private  journal  of  the 
mission  was  printed,  with  others  of  his  papers,  in  Barrow's  Life 
of  the  Earl  of  Macartney,  1807.— F.  E. 

MACAULAY,  afterwards  GRAHAM,  Catherine,  a  female 
politician  and  historian,  was  born  in  Kent  in  1733.  She  was 
the  sister  of  Alderman  Sawbridge,  the  "patriot"  of  last  century; 
and  her  own  politics  were  violently  republican.  It  was  this  that 
gave  a  temporary  piquancy  to  the  "  History  of  England,  from 
the  accession  of  James  I.  to  that  of  the  Brunswick  line,"  8  vols., 
1763-83,  which  she  began  to  publish  a  few  years  after  her 
marriage  in  1760  to  Dr.  Macaulay,  a  physician.  In  1778  she 
married  a  Mr.  Graham,  brother  of  Dr.  Graham  of  "  celestial  bed" 
notoriety.  In  1785  she  visited  America  and  Washington,  with 
whom  she  had  corresponded ;  she  died  in  1791.  She  published 
various  pamphlets,  political  and  miscellaneous.  Of  her  "  History 
of  England  from  the  Revolution  to  the  present  time,"  only  one 
volume  appeared,  in  1778.  Mrs.  Macaulay  was  one  of  the  early 
intimates  of  Dr.  Johnson;  and  differing  as  they  did  in  politics, 
the  two  seem  to  have  lived  in  a  state  of  friendly  quarrel.— F.  E. 

MACAULAY,  Thomas  Babinoton,  the  Right  Honourable, 
first  and  only  Baron  Macaulay  of  Rothley,  was  born  on  the  25th 
October,  1800,  at  Rothley  Temple,  Leicestershire,  the  seat  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Babington,  who  had  married  his  father's  sister,  and 
from  whom  he  derived  his  baptismal  name.  He  was  the  eldest 
child  of  Zachary  Macaulay  (q.  v.);  and  his  mother  Selina,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Mills,  was  the  daughter  of  a  quaker  merchant 
of  Bristol,  where  she  had  been  educated  by  the  sisters  of  Hannah 
More.  Mrs.  Macaulay  was  a  woman  of  mild  accommodating 
temper,  good  sense,  and  piety;  her  husband,  taciturn,  persistent, 
and  indefatigable,  belonged  to  the  Clapham  sect,  the  organ  of 
which,  the  Christian  Observer,  was  edited  by  him;  and  with 
Wilberforce  and  others  he  aided  in  producing  the  evangelical 
reaction  of  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  was 
most  cneigetic  in  the  movements  for  the  abolition  of" the  slave- 
trade  and  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes.  Macaulay 's  earliest 
education  was  received  chiefly  at  home,  where,  with  such  parents 
and  in  such  a  circle  as  theirs  of  Clapham,  his  upbringing  was 


austere  and  religious.  The  Macaulays  were  intimate  with 
Hannah  More,  then  living  in  retirement  at  Barleywood.  For 
his  father  and  mother's  sake,  she  took  an  interest  in  the  young 
Macaulay,  which  was  enhanced  as  the  child's  disposition  and 
intellect  developed  themselves.  Thanks  to  the  friendship  between 
Hannah  More  and  his  parents,  there  are  preserved  in  her  corre- 
spondence with  them,  printed  since  her  death,  ample  memorials 
of  his  childhood.  She  calls  him  "  a  jewel  of  a  boy,"  has  never 
seen  "  so  fine  a  capacity  joined  to  such  a  lively  yet  tractable 
temper,"  and  the  only  fault  she  has  to  find  with  him  is,  that  he 
will  not  read  prose ;  poetry  being  a  passion  with  him  from  his 
earliest  years.  At  twelve  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Preston,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  resi- 
dent in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge,  who  received  pupils, 
and  was  a  friend  of  Simeon's.  The  young  Macaulay  of  this  period 
is  described  as  a  boy  of  large  head,  pallid  countenance,  and 
stooping  gait,  indisposed  to  join  in  the  sports  of  his  school- 
fellows, and  finding  his  chief  amusement  in  penning  and  reciting 
verses.  But  under  Mr.  Preston  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
classical  scholarship  which  distinguished  him  among  the  popular 
writers  of  his  age.  The  influences,  political  and  religious,  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected  at  home,  were  not  weakened  by  the 
tutorship  of  the  friend  of  Simeon.  Some  of  the  earliest  verses 
of  his  preserved,  belong  to  his  fourteenth  year.  One  set  is  a 
panegyric  upon  Pitt,  a  biography  of  whom  was  among  his  latest 
works;  another  is  an  epitaph  on  Henry  Martyn,  the  missionary. 
Home  again  at  fifteen,  he  is  beginning  to  read  the  literature  of 
the  day — the  day  of  Byron,  Scott,  and  Wordsworth.  He  writes 
to  his  friend,  Hannah  More,  of  the  new  works  of  all  the  three, 
and  of  his  own  first  appearance  in  print  as  the  compiler  of 
an  index  to  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  Christian  Observer! 
During  a  visit  to  her  about  this  time  she  describes  him  as  an 
immense  reader,  loquacious  and  docile,  an  endless  composer  of 
verses— among  them  being  a  satire  on  radical  reform,  a  develop- 
ment of  liberal  politics  which  he  disliked  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
At  eighteen  he  went  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  He  had 
not  been  prepared  for  the  contests  of  that  academic  arena  by  the 
preliminary  training  of  a  great  public  school,  and  he  had  no  love 
for  mathematics,  the  chief  of  Cambridge  studies.  But  he  read 
largely  and  widely ;  he  distinguished  himself  as  an  orator  at  the 
Union,  nor  was  his  university  career  without  considerable  suc- 
cesses. He  twice  earned  off  the  chancellor's  medal  for  English 
verse — in  1819  for  a  poem  on  Pompeii,  in  1821  for  another  on 
Evening ;  both  of  them  pieces  far  above  the  average  mark  of 
university  prize  poems.  In  1821  he  was  elected  to  the  Craven 
scholarship,  and  in  the  following  year,  after  taking  his  B.A. 
degree,  he  was  made  a  fellow  of  Trinity,  a  financial  aid  as  well 
as  an  academic  distinction.  It  was  now  that,  though  at  first 
he  wrote  anonymously  or  pseudonymously,  he  began  to  be  known 
as  an  author  beyond  his  domestic  circle  or  the  college  walls. 
Between  the  June  of  1823  and  the  November  of  1824,  he  con- 
tributed a  number  of  pieces — grave  and  gay,  in  prose  and  verse 
— to  Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine,  an  early  enterprise  of  the 
founder  of  the  Penny  Magazine,  and  among  the  contributors  to 
which  were  Praed,  Moultrie,  and  Nelson  Coleridge.  Macaulay's 
verse  included  the  spirited  "Songs  of  the  Huguenots"  and  "Songs 
of  the  Roundheads,"  and  a  fragment  of  the  "Armada" — preludes 
of  the  "  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome."  Among  the  prose  were  essays  on 
Dante  and  Petrarch,  an  imaginary  conversation  between  Cowley 
and  Milton,  which  showed  that  the  young  Cambridge  scholar  had 
carefully  weighed  what  could  be  said  on  the  Puritan,  as  well  as 
on  the  Cavalier  side.  In  the  last  of  his  contributions  to  Knight  s 
Quarterly,  a  review  of  Mitford's  Greece,  he  was  heard  making 
his  first  protest  against  that  theory  of  "  the  dignity  of  history," 
which  fills  the  annals  of  mankind  with  the  details  of  wars  and 
battles,  while  the  chronicles  of  the  people,  of  their  habits,  man- 
ners, industry,  of  ait  and  science,  are  left  a  blank.  In  the 
twelvemonth  which  first  announced  Macaulay  as  a  writer  of 
nervous,  eloquent,  pointed  prose,  and  of  an  insight  above  the 
common,  he  made  his  first  public  appearance  as  an  orator.  In 
the  June  of  1824,  at  a  meeting,  in  Freemason's  Hall,  of  the 
Society  for  the  mitigation  and  abolition  of  slavery,  he  seconded 
an  anti-slavery  resolution  proposed  by  Baptist  Noel,  in  a  speech 
full  of  the  characteristics,  though  somewhat  exaggerated,  of  the 
later  and  maturer  oratory  which  the  house  of  commons  crowded 
to  hear. 

It  was  in  the  August  of  1825   that  appeared  the  first  of 
Macaulay's  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  celebrated 
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article  on  Milton.  Long  afterwards  its  author  wrote  of  it  as 
containing  scarcely  a  paragraph  "  such  as  his  matured  judgment 
approves,"  and  as  ''overloaded  with  gaudy  and  ungraceful  orna- 
ment.'' Not  such,  however,  was  the  verdict  of  the  public,  and 
the  essayist  at  once  took  rank  among  the  foremost  writers  in  one 
of  the  first  periodicals  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  not  merely  the 
brilliancy  and  vigour  of  the  style  that  attracted,  but  the  handling 
of  the  subject-matter.  In  one  respect  the  essay  on  Milton  has 
never  been  equalled  by  Macaulay  himself.  No  other  of  his  essays 
combines  with  the  same  singular  success  vivid  literary  criti- 
cism with  acute  political  disquisition.  Here  was  a  writer  who 
could  pass  from  criticism  at  once  vigorous  and  subtle  on  the 
relations  of  Dante  and  Milton,  from  a  discriminating  contrast 
between  the  lazar-house  in  Paradise  Lost  and  the  last  ward  of 
Mai  bulge,  to  combat  Clarendon  and  Hume  on  their  own  ground, 
and  who  seemed  equally  at  home  in  /Eschylus  and  in  the  Petition 
of  Pight.  To  one  section  of  the  reading  public,  for  which  the 
vivacity  of  Jeffrey  and  the  wit  of  Sydney  Smith  had  no  charm, 
the  essay  on  Milton  was  especially  welcome.  The  noble  rhetoric 
of  the  passage  in  which  the  puritans  were  defended,  went  to  the 
hearts  of  many  who  were  afterwards  among  Macaulay's  opponents ; 
and  his  courageous  vindication  of  the  character  and  career  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  was,  at  least  with  such  prominence  and  success,  by  far 
the  earliest  of  the  kind.  On  Macaulay's  personal  fortunes  his 
first  triumphs  as  a  ontributor  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  had  a 
speedy  and  decisive  effect.  At  Cambridge  he  had  entered  himself 
as  a  student  of  law.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  inn 
in  the  February  of  1826,  and  he  so  far  practised  his  profession 
as  to  join  the  northern  circuit.  But  it  was  on  the  Ediuburgh 
reviewer,  not  on  the  barrister  of  the  northern  circuit,  that  Lord 
Lyndhurst  conferred  in  1827  a  commissionership  of  bankrupts. 
It  was  to  the  rising  genius,  the  critic  of  Milton  and  Machiavelli, 
of  Hallam  and  Southey,  that  Lord  Lansdowne  offered  in  1830 
the  representation  of  the  borough  of  Calne,  which,  with  political 
opinions  already  proved  to  be  those  of  his  patron,  Macaulay 
could  gracefully  accept. 

He  entered  the  house  of  commons  in  1830,  on  the  eve  of  the 
reform  bill  agitation.  The  greatest,  though  not  the  first  of  his 
early  parliamentary  speeches,  were  delivered  in  the  discussion  on 
the  reform  bill.  The  question  and  the  crisis  were  of  the  very 
kind  to  draw  forth  his  powers  of  oratory,  the  results  of  his 
political  philosophy,  and  his  stores  of  historical  knowledge.  He 
handled  them  with  a  peculiar  eloquence,  which  since  the  death  of 
Burke  had  been  unknown  in  the  house  of  commons.  Without 
neglecting  the  interests  and  passions  of  the  day,  Macaulay 
brought  to  bear  on  the  absorbing  question  the  history  of  two 
hundred  years;  and  few  modern  speeches  have  produced  a  greater 
effect  than  that  in  which,  appealing  to  the  fears  as  well  as  to  the 
reason  of  his  opponents,  he  described  the  ruin  in  which  for  want 
of  timely  concession  the  once  powerful  and  glittering  aristocracy 
of  France  had  involved  itself.  The  effect  of  these  speeches  was 
even  greater  on  the  public  who  read  them,  than  on  the  auditors 
who  heard  them.  Macaulay's  voice  was  monotonous,  his  delivery 
was  like  a  rapid  torrent,  and  his  political  philosophy  and  historical 
lore  were  still  more  attractive  on  the  printed  page  than  in  the 
oral  strife  of  an  excited  assembly.  His  speeches  on  the  reform 
bill  procured  him  at  the  general  election  of  1832  the  honour  of 
representing  Leeds,  the  manufacturing  metropolis  of  Yorkshire ; 
and  in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  board  of 
control — an  office  which  strengthened  his  study  of  India  under 
English  rule  by  a  knowledge  of  the  details  of  its  home  adminis- 
tration. Thus  prepared,  he  delivered  in  the  July  of  1833,  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill  for  the  renewal  of  the  Fast  India 
Company's  charter,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his  speeches, 
the  Indian  policy  developed  in  which  has  been  slowly  but  surely 
embodied  in  subsequent  legislation.  Specially  noticeable  in  it 
is  the  courageous  defence  of  the  application  of  the  competitive 
system  to  the  filling  up  vacancies  in  the  Indian  civil  service — an 
application  which  he  lived  to  see  triumphant,  and  of  which  he 
many  years  afterwards  aided  in  adjusting  the  difficult  details. 
One  of  the  provisions  of  the  government  scheme  was  for  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  digest  and  reform  the  laws  of 
India,  with  a  view  to  embody  them  in  a  code.  And  one  of  the 
most  effective  passages  of  Macaulay's  speech  was  his  denun- 
ciation of  the  then  no-system  which  made  Indian  law  a  lottery, 
and  his  exposition  of  the  necessity  for  a  new  Indian  code  as  the 
work  which  peculiarly  belonged  to  a  government  like  that  of 
India,  an  enlightened  and  paternal  despotism.     By  this  speech 


Macaulay's  rose  above  the  reputation  of  a  brilliant  essayist  and 
debater —  he  showed  that  he  could  grapple  with  one  of  the  greatest 
of  imperial  problems,  the  government  of  India.  He  was  offered 
and  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  law  commission,  to  draw 
up  the  code  which  he  had  advocated,  and  with  this  was  com- 
bined the  fifth  membership  of  the  supreme  council  of  Calcutta. 
Besides  the  obvious  advantages  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
India,  and  the  distinguished  employment  of  legislating  for  so 
vast  an  empire,  his  new  office  secured  to  Macaulay  the  pecuniary 
independence,  the  want  of  which  has  sometimes  degraded  the 
man  of  genius,  if  a  politician  into  an  an  adventurer,  if  an  snth  r 
into  a  hack.  "It  has  been  supposed,  and  indeed  asserted,"  says 
Dean  Milman  in  his  memoir  of  Lord  Macaulay  (1862),  "that 
his  legislative  mission  was  barren  and  without  result;  now, 
however,  it  is  bearing  its  mature  fruits.  After  much,  perhaps 
inevitable  delay,  and  repeated  revisions,  the  Indian  criminal  code, 
in  the  formation  of  which  he  took  a  leading  part,  and  which  he 
had  enriched  with  most  valuable  explanatory  notes,  will  with  some 
alterations,  and  those  not  substantial,  from  January  next  have 
the  force  of  law  throughout  British  India.  Macaulay's  share  in 
this  great  work,  especially  his  notes,  is  declared  by  those  who  have 
a  right  to  judge  on  such  subjects,  to  have  placed  his  reputation 
as  a  jurist  on  a  solid  foundation.  It  is  the  first,  and  therefore 
the  most  important,  of  a  series  of  operations  upon  the  judicial 
system  of  India,  which  will  have  a  great  effect  upon  the  state  of 
society  in  that  country,  and  will  not  be  wi'.hout  influence  upon 
the  jurisprudence  of  England."  Macaulay  went  to  India  in  1835. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1837.  Intellectually,  his  residence 
in  India  had  enriched  his  mind  with  a  personal  knowledge  of  the 
actual  workings  of  the  English  rale,  of  the  aspects  of  Indian  life 
and  scenery,  of  native  character  and  manners;  thus  qualifying 
him  for  the  composition  of  his  brilliant  biographies  of  Lord  Clive 
and  Wairen  Hastings.  Financially,  it  secured  him  an  income 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  a  scholar  and  a  bachelor,  and  ren- 
dered him  completely  independent  of  parties  and  publishers, 
whether  he  devoted  himself  to  politics  or  to  literature,  to  neither 
or  to  both. 

Through  all  these  years  from  the  publication  of  the  essay  on 
Milton  to  his  return  from  India — at  the  bar,  in  parliament,  in 
Cannon  Row,  during  the  work  of  codification  at  Calcutta — 
Macaulay  had  been  steadily  cultivating  literature  and  contri- 
buting to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  His  contributions  were  con- 
tinued until  the  October  of  1814,  when,  with  a  second  article 
on  Chatham,  he  closed  the  series  of  famous  "  Essays  ;"  each  of 
them  read  more  eagerly  than  its  predecessor,  yet  the  value  of 
which  he  himself  estimated  so  lightly  that  America  preceded 
England  in  republishing  them  collectively.  They  embraced  lite- 
rary criticism,  and  the  biographies  of  men  of  letters  in  connection 
with  the  literature  of  their  times — as  in  the  essays  on  Byron, 
Johnson,  the  comic  dramatists  of  the  Restoration,  Addison,  and 
Fanny  Burney;  political  and  politico-theological  disquisitions, 
as  in  those  on  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Jews,  Southey's  Collo- 
quies, the  utilitarian  philosophy  of  government,  Ranke's  Refor- 
mation, and  Gladstone's  Church  and  State ;  foreign  history  and 
biography,  as  in  the  sketches  on  Machiavelli,  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  Barrere.  But  the  most  valuable  of  the  series  are 
those  on  the  history  and  political  biography  of  England — from 
the  times  of  Elizabeth,  for  which  Burieigh  furnished  the  theme, 
through  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  Caroline,  Commonwealth, 
Restoration,  and  Revolution  periods,  to  the  accession  of  George 
III. — in  the  essays  on  Bacon,  Lord  Nugent's  Hampden,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh's  History,  Sir  William  Temple,  Horace  Walpole's 
Letters,  and  Chatham.  Of  the  grandest  episode  in  the  section 
of  George  III.'s  reign  anterior  to  the  French  revolution — the  con- 
quest and  settlement  of  India — the  essays  on  Clive  and  Hastings 
are  memorials  worthy  of  the  subject.  All  of  Macaulay's  essays 
are  full  of  the  good  sense  which  turpriscs  in  the  epigrammatic 
point  and  exotic  glow  of  its  expression.  Apart,  however,  from 
the  charm  of  stvle  and  powers  of  vivid  presentation,  those  on 
English  history  astonish  by  their  extraordinary  familiarity  with 
all  the  personages  who  have  played  a  part  in  English  politics 
during  the  last  two  centuries  This  familiarity  would  not  be 
wondered  at  in  a  French  writer,  who  has  a  long  series  of  lively 
and  personal  memoires  to  supply  him  with  portraits.  But  Mac- 
aulav's  political  biographies,  without  any  admixture  of  fiction  or 
invention,  display  something  almost  creative  in  their  delineations 
of  men.  With  data  the  scantiest  and  the  dullest,  he  constructs 
his  Temples,  Halifaxes,  Carterets,  and  Newcastles,  and  pain's 


them  .is  vividly  as  if  he  had  talked  with  them  at  Holland  house, 
or  road  of  them  in  the  pages  of  an  English  St.  Simon.  This 
singular  success  he  owed  first  of  all  of  course  to  his  lively  curio- 
sity respecting  the  personages  of  English  history,  and  next  to 
his  multifarious  reading.  He  had  the  eye  of  a  lynx  for  detect- 
ing in  the  obscurest  quarters  any  trait  of  a  political  or  historical 
figure,  and  a  memory  which  retained  it  like  a  vice.  For  the 
mere  fulness  and  exactness  of  his  information,  those  who  knew 
him  compared  him  to  an  encyclopaedia — to  many  en  cyclopaedias. 
He  read  everything;  he  forgot  nothing.  The  most  brilliant  of 
English  historians  might  have  edited  Notes  and  Queries,  or  sup- 
plied the  answers  to  correspondents  in  a  penny  journal.  From 
Homer  to  Catnach,  all  literature,  high  or  humble,  seems  to  have 
been  familiar  to  him.  There  is  a  story,  whether  true  or  not, 
very  characteristic  of  him,  that  he  was  once  stopped  by  a  crowd 
of  urchins  who  had  followed  him  expecting  to  hear  him  sing: 
he  had  just  been  buying  a  handful  of  ballads  from  some  street- 
minstrels  of  Seven  Dials.  On  better  authority,  Dean  Oilman's, 
we  are  told  that  "  among  the  books  which  he  carried  with  him 
to  India  were  the  many  huge  volumes  of  St.  Chrysostom's  works. 
Their  still  almost  pure  and  harmonious  Greek,  and  their  impor- 
tance in  the  history  of  religious  opinion  (always  a  subject  of  deep 
interest),  carried  him  through  a  task  which  has  been  achieved  by 
few  professional  theologians."  Of  all  this  varied  knowledge, 
nothing  was  ever  obtruded  in  his  writings,  and  only  by  here  and 
there  an  allusion  could  its  existence  be  suspected  by  his  readers. 
Were  it  not  for  the  preface  to  the  "  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,"  we 
might  not  have  known  that  he  was  as  familiar  with  Xiebuhr  as 
with  Burnet.  Of  the  "  Lays"  themselves,  published  in  1842, 
the  simplicity  is  as  remarkable  as  the  spirit.  The  master  of 
prose-rhetoric  proved  that  he  could  produce  the  most  striking 
poetical  effects  by  means  the  simplest. 

On  his  return  to  England  in  1838  he  had  at  last  the  oppor- 
tunity of  leading  the  life  of  study  and  contemplation  which  he 
always  preferred,  or  avowed  that  he  preferred,  to  the  noisy  and 
agitating  strife  of  politics.  He  declined  the  office  of  judge- 
advocate  general  offered  him  by  the  whigs.  He  was  beginning 
to  grapple  with  the  great  literary  enterprise,  his  "  History  of 
England,"  which  he  had  long  meditated,  when  in  1839  he 
was  unexpectedly  invited  by  the  leading  liberals  of  Edinburgh 
to  represent  their  city  in  parliament.  The  honour  of  represent- 
ing Modern  Athens  overbalanced  in  Macaulay's  mind  his  wish 
for  studious  repose;  or  perhaps — although  for  this  suggestion  we 
have  not  the  slightest  authority— his  friends,  the  whig  leaders, 
then  struggling  with  the  growing  power  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
summoned  their  old  champion  to  aid  them  and  do  battle 
for  what  seemed  to  be  a  falling  cause.  However  this  may  be, 
he  accepted  the  Edinburgh  invitation.  In  the  absence  of  any 
opposition  worth  the  name,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  members  for 
Edinburgh  in  June,  1839.  In  the  same  year  he  was  made  secre- 
tary at  war,  and  retained  the  office  until"  in  1841  the  whigs  fell, 
and  Peel  once  more  acceded  to  power.  After  the  dissolution 
of  1841  he  was  re-elected  for  Edinburgh  without  opposition. 
During  Sir  Robert  Peel's  second  administration,  and  although 
his  main  work  lay  elsewhere,  Macaulay  did  not  neglect  the  house 
of  commons.  He  spoke  and  voted  with  his  party  on  most  of  the 
important  questions  of  the  time.  On  their  return  to  power  in 
the  summer  of  1846  he  was  appointed  paymaster-general  of 
the  forces;  and  by  accepting  office  vacated  his  seat  Again  he 
was  re-elected  member  for  Edinburgh,  but  not  this  time  without 
in.  Since  his  first  election  the  Free  Church  controversy 
had  arisen,  and  Macaulay  declined  to  advocate  what  he  consid- 
ered the  undue  claims  of  the  new  seeeders.  The  other  dissenters, 
too,  were  indignant  at  his  support  of  the  Maynooth  grant.  Sir 
Culling  Eardley  was  brought  forward  in  opposition;  but  Mac- 
aulay was  returned  by  a  large  majority.  He  was  less  fortunate 
al  the  general  election  of  1847.  On  that  occasion  a  coalition 
lined  between  the  Free  Church  and  the  other  dissenters. 
The  com  ervatives  brought  a  candidate  into  the  field.  The  spirit- 
dealers  of  the  Modem  Athens  also  were  aggrieved,  it  would 
seem,  because  Macaulay  did  not  take  their  view  of  the  injustice 
of  S0I|!  '  restrictions  on  their  trade.     At  the  election 

Macaulay  was  third  on  the  poll.  How  much  he  felt  the  defeat 
has  been  revealed  since  his  death,  by  the  publication  of  some 
fine  stanzas  written  after  the  election,  and  in  which  a  Being 
symbolizing  literature,  and  supposed  to  have  smiled  on  him  in 
his  cradle,  welcomes  him  back  to  her  after  his  defeat.  But  of 
this  feeling  there  was  no  trace  in  Macaulay's  demeanour  at  the 


time.  In  a  dignified  letter  he  bade  farewell  to  the  electors, 
satisfied  with  adding,  "The  time  will  come  when  you  will  calmly 
review  the  history  of  my  connection  with  Edinburgh."  Two 
years  after  his  defeat  at  Edinburgh  he  was  elected,  1849,  lord 
rector  of  the  university  of  Glasgow.  Five  years  later,  in  1852 
—without  offering  himself  as  a  candidate,  almost  without  a  pro- 
mise to  accept  the  honour  if  it  were  thrust  upon  him — he  was 
returned  at  the  general  election  in  July  as  one  of  the  members 
for  Edinburgh,  and  stood  at  the  head  of  the  poll. 

It  was  no  longer  the  essayist  and  orator  merely — it  was  the 
historian  of  England,  for  whose  former  rejection  by  them  the  citi- 
zens of  Edinburgh  thus  made,  or  sought  to  make,  amends.  Four 
years  before,  towards  the  close  of  the  stormy  year  of  revolutions, 
1849,  appeared  the  first  instalment  of  Macaulay's  long-expected 
"  History  of  England."  It  was  a  time  to  test  literary  popularity, 
and  the  work  stood  the  test.  The  success  of  the  first  two 
volumes  of  the  history  had  not  been  paralleled  since  the  reading 
public  waited  for  a  new  novel  by  Scott  or  a  new  poem  of  Byron's. 
The  style  was  calmer,  perhaps,  than  that  which  had  fascinated 
in  the  "  Essays,"  but  knew  no  break  in  the  flow  of  its  steady  music. 
In  the  two  volumes  there  was  not  one  dull  page.  But  while 
all  enjoyed  the  result,  only  the  discerning  or  experienced  few 
saw  at  what  expense  of  labour,  and  by  the  exertion  of  what 
rare  artistic  gifts,  continuous  glow  and  life  had  been  given  to 
the  narrative;  what  masses  of  obsolete  print,  of  forgotten 
pamphlet  and  ballad  dying  with  the  day  producing  it,  had  been 
explored  for  the  sake  of  here  and  there  a  sentence  or  a  word 
that  added  a  feature  to  a  physiognomy,  a  stroke  to  a  scene, 
that  revealed  some  characteristic  of  the  social  life,  or  some  phase 
of  the  feelings  of  the  people.  To  those,  moreover,  who  felt  an 
interest  in  the  historian  as  well  as  the  history,  the  presence  of 
something  absent  from  almost  all  his  former  writings  was  visible 
in  the  new  work.  Since  the  burst  of  enthusiasm  in  the  perora- 
tion of  the  young  Macaulay's  essay  on  Milton,  there  had  been 
scarcely  traceable,  in  all  the  brilliant  writing  that  followed,  any 
warmth  of  human  affection.  There  had  been  enough  of  varied 
painting  of  character,  incident,  and  scenery;  of  impartial  dis- 
crimination ;  of  vigilance  in  weighing  virtues  against  vices  :  but 
it  was  not  until  he  came  to  delineate  William  of  Orange  that 
Macaulay  seemed  to  have  met  with  a  hero  whom  he  loved. 
This  sympathy  with  the  central  figure  of  his  history  was  even 
stronger  and  more  effective  in  the  second  instalment  of  the  work, 
and  the  success  of  which  was  equal  to  that  of  its  predecessor. 

Constitutionally  a  strong  man,  Macaulay  had  not  long  reached, 
by  the  publication  of  his  history,  the  pinnacle  of  his  fame,  when 
physical  derangement,  primarily  we  believe  an  affection  of  the 
heart,  began  to  tell  upon  him.  Excitement  was  forbidden  hirn, 
and  he  had  to  forego  joining  in  the  debates  of  the  house  of 
commons,  just  when  that  assembly  would  have  been  proudest 
to  listen  to  him.  Twice  only,  both  times  in  the  June  of  1853, 
did  he  speak,  and  no  one  present  on  either  occasion  can  forget 
what  interest  and  excitement  his  rising  created,  in  not  the  most 
impressionable  assembly  in  the  world.  The  first  of  these  speeches 
was  against  a  proposal  to  exclude  the  judges  from  the  house  of 
commons,  and  the  bill  which  he  opposed  was  rejected,  chiefly 
through  his  speech,  by  a  large  majority.  The  second  speech  w-as 
in  support  of  the  India  bill  of  the  government,  and  closed  with 
a  masterly  defence  of  that  competition  for  the  appointments  in 
the  Indian  civil  service,  which  years  before  he  had  been  among 
the  first  to  advocate.  At  the  beginning  of  1856,  the  state  of  his 
health  compelled  him  to  resign  his  seat  for  Edinburgh.  In  the 
summer  of  1857,  he  received  the  unexpected  announcement  that 
Lord  Palmerston  had  recommended  to  her  majesty  his  elevation 
to  the  peerage — the  first  time  in  the  history  of  England,  that 
such  a  distinction  had  been  conferred  in  recognition  of  literary 
eminence.  Men  of  all  parties  united  in  approval  of  the  honour 
done  to  one  of  the  most  successful  of  English  writers ;  a  mere 
honour  it  was  and  remained :  for  Baron  Macaulay  of  Rothley  never 
spoke  in  the  house  of  peers.  The  last  of  his  writings  published 
in  his  lifetime  was  the  Life  of  the  younger  Pitt,  closing  a 
series  of  biographies  contributed  by  him  to  the  Encyclopaedia 
Brittanica,  and  of  which  it  was  the  most  effective  and  original. 
He  died,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  at  his  residence,  Holly  Lodge, 
Kensington,  on  the  28th  of  December,  1859.  He  was  buried  on 
the  9th  January,  1860,  in  Westminster  abbey,  in  Poet's  corner, 
at  the  foot  of  Addison's  statue,  by  the  side  of  Sheridan,  and  not 
far  from  the  resting-place  of  Samuel  Johnson.  "  Lord  Macaulay," 
says  Dean  Milman,   "  was  never  married ;  his  strong  domestic 
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affections  were  chiefly  centred  in  his  sister,  happily  married  to 
his  friend  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  and  her  family.  Her  children 
were  to  him  as  his  own,  and  cherished  with  almost  parental 
tenderness.  As  a  friend  he  was  singularly  steadfast ;  he  was 
impatient  of  anything  disparaging  of  one  for  whom  he  enter- 
tained sincere  esteem.  In  the  war  of  political  life  he  made,  we 
believe,  no  lasting  enemy;  he  secured  the  unswerving  attachment 
of  his  political  friends,  to  whom  he  had  been  unswervingly  true. 
No  act  inconsistent  with  the  highest  honour  and  integrity  was 
ever  whispered  against  him.  In  all  his  writings,  however  his 
opinions,  so  strongly  uttered,  may  have  given  offence  to  men  of 
different  sentiments,  no  sentence  has  been  impeached  as  jarring 
against  the  loftiest  principles  of  honour,  justice,  pure  morality, 
rational  religion."  Since  his  death  have  appeared  a  fifth  and 
fragmentary  volume  of  the  ''History  of  England,"  closing  with  a 
rough  draft  of  the  narrative  of  the  death  of  his  hero,  William  of 
Orange  ;  and  two  volumes  of  his  ''Miscellaneous  writings,"  which 
include  his  prose  and  verse  of  early  youth,  and  those  of  his 
essays  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  for  personal  or 
literary  reasons  excluded  by  him  from  the  collective  edition  of  his 
essays  published  under  his  own  superintendence. — F.  E. 

MACAULAY,  Zaciiauy,  a  zealous  and  devoted  advocate  of 
negro  emancipation,  was  bom  in  17G8.  His  father,  the  Rev. 
John  Macaulay,  a  presbyterian  minister  in  the  Scottish  high- 
lands, is  mentioned  with  respect  in  Dr.  Johnson's  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides.  At  an  early  age  Zachary  Macaulay  was  sent  out  as 
au  overseer  to  an  estate  in  Jamaica,  and  there  witnessed  the 
atrocities  practised  on  the  negro  race  under  that  system  which 
he  afterwards  made  it  the  work  of  his  life  to  abolish.  He 
next  held  an  important  post  in  the  colonial  government  of  Sierra 
Leone,  where  he  was  engaged  in  forming  a  legitimate  commerce 
with  the  natives.  He  resided  in  Africa  for  some  years,  and, 
while  there,  became  actively  interested  in  the  anti-slavery  agita- 
tion in  England,  which  may  be  dated  from  the  year  1787,  when 
Mr.  Clarkson  formed  the  first  abolition  association.  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay corresponded  with  Mr.  Wilberforce  from  1793,  and  through- 
out the  long  and  arduous  enterprise  to  which  they  were  devoted, 
proved  himself  a  sagacious  counsellor  and  an  unfailing  authority 
on  all  matters  of  fact  bearing  on  the  anti-slavery  question ;  a 
cordial  friendship  subsisted  between  them  until  the  death  of 
Wilberforce.  In  1798  Mr.  Macaulay  returned  to  England,  and 
soon  after  married  Miss  Mills,  a  lady  of  remarkable  talent.  His 
eldest  son,  Lord  Macaulay,  the  historian,  was  born  at  Rothley 
Temple  in  Leicestershire  in  1800.  In  1807  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  was  accomplished  after  a  struggle  of  twenty  years' 
duration.  Although  Mr.  Macaulay  held  no  public  office,  his 
labours  contributed  largely  to  this  success,  and  his  acute  and 
accurate  mind,  his  warm  and  benevolent  heart,  with  his  unswerv- 
ing determination  and  unwearied  industry,  were  fully  appreciated 
by  his  coadjutors.  He  became  the  secretary  of  the  Anti-slavery 
Association,  and  the  editor  of  the  first  periodical  ever  devoted  to 
the  advocacy  of  the  human  rights  of  the  African  race.  It  was 
called  the  Anti-Slavery  Reportt  r.  He  also  wrote  a  series  of  poli- 
tical articles  for  the  Christian  Observer,  and  was  ever  ready  to 
refute  the  false  assertions  and  unscrupulous  attacks  of  the  slave- 
holders and  their  friends.  He  joined  most  of  the  benevolent  and 
literary  societies  of  the  day,  in  order  that  he  might  use  his  influ- 
ence in  them  to  advance  the  object  he  had  most  at  heart.  He 
was  sent  by  the  anti-slavery  committee  to  Paris  in  1814,  and  to 
Vienna  in  1815,  to  protest  against  the  slave-trade,  and  he  faith- 
fully executed  his  trust,  though  without  much  ultimate  efl'ect. 
When  the  interests  of  the  question  required  a  more  popular  mode 
of  agitation  than  that  first  adopted,  Mr.  Macaulay  was  the  first 
to  suggest  the  formation  of  a  Metropolitan  Anti-slavery  Society, 
which  was  established  in  1823,  and  with  its  affiliated  societies 
all  over  the  country,  proved  a  powerful  support  to  the  earlier 
workers  in  the  cause.  He  became  secretary  to  the  London 
society  ;  his  Reporter  became  its  organ ;  and  he  was  its  editor 
and  chief  compiler.  In  1829  he  pubhshed  a  pamphlet  called 
the  "  Death  Warrant  of  Slavery,"  and  his  exposure  of  the  bar- 
barities committed  in  the  Mauritius,  and  his  "Pictures  of  Negro 
Slavery  drawn  by  the  Colonists  themselves,"  which  appeared  in 
the  Reporter,  prepared  the  way,  by  exciting  the  public  interest, 
for  the  first  series  of  public  meetings  for  advancing  the  cause. 
These  were  organized  in  1831  by  the  Agency  Committee,  of 
which  Mr.  Macaulay  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  by  whom 
anti-slavery  lecturers  were  sent  forth  who  succeeded  in  arousing 
the  moral  force  of  the  nation  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  In  1833 
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the  emancipation  act  passed  the  house  of  commons,  and  Mr. 
Macaulay  saw  the  completion  of  the  work  to  which  he  had  de- 
voted forty  years  of  his  life.  He  was  a  staunch  supporter  of 
religious  liberty,  and  a  zealous  promoter  of  liberal  education. 
He  was  also  instrumental  in  establishing  the  London  university, 
now  called  University  college,  in  Gower  Street ;  and  his  name 
was  one  of  those  inscribed  on  the  foundation  stone  which  was 
laid  in  1826.  Mr.  Macaulay  lived  to  rejoice  in  the  literary  and 
political  eminence  attained  by  his  distinguished  son,  and  died  in 
London  in  1838,  aged  seventy  years.  A  short  time  after  his 
decease,  some  of  his  most  eminent  contemporaries  erected  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory  in  Westminster  abbey  beside  that  of  William 
Wilberforce.— R.  M. 

MACBETH,  whose  crimes  and  fate  have  been  immortalized 
by  the  genius  of  Shakspeare,  was  maormor  of  the  district  of 
Ross,  and  succeeded  the  "gracious  Duncan"  as  king  of  Scot- 
land. Macbeth's  father  had  been  slain  by  Malcolm,  Duncan's 
grandfather;  and  Lady  Macbeth's  grandfather,  Kenneth  IV., 
had  been  killed  fighting  against  the  same  monarch. — (See 
Docan.)  Duncan  was  not  assassinated  in  his  own  casile, 
but  fell  in  fair  fight,  near  Elgin,  in  1039;  and  Macbeth  imme- 
diately mounted  the  throne,  to  which,  it  has  been  alleged,  his 
title  was  better  than  that  of  the  king  whom  he  slew.  He 
appears  to  have  governed  the  kingdom  with  great  ability  and 
equity,  and  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  his  subjects.  But 
the  adherents  of  the  dispossessed  family  made  war  upon  him, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Siward  the  Danish  earl  of  Northum- 
berland, and  Macduff  the  maormor  of  Fife,  defeated  Macbeth 
in  1054,  at  Dunsinane  hill  in  Perthshire.  Macbeth,  however, 
escaped  to  his  fortresses  in  the  north,  and  protracted  the  war 
for  nearly  two  years.  He  was  ultimately  defeated  and  slain  at 
Lumphanan  in  Aberdeenshire  in  1056,  in  the  seventeenth  year 
of  his  reign. — J.  T. 

MACCABEES :  this  name  was  first  given  to  Judas,  son 
of  Mattathias,  who  was  sprung  from  the  Asmonaans  ;  it  is 
derived  from  the  Hebrew  makJcab,  a  hammer.  In  Jewish  litera- 
ture the  appellation  Asmonajan  or  Hasmonaean  is  more  usual, 
derived  from  Mattathias'  grandfather,  Asamonoeus  or  Asmona;us 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  vi.  1).  The  history  of  the  Maccabees  as  a  family 
begins  with  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  167  B.C., 
when  Mattathias  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  at  Modin,  a  town 
not  far  from  Lydda.  When  Antiochus'  officer  Apelles  arrived 
at  the  place  to  enforce  obedience  to  his  commands  respecting 
heathen  sacrifices,  Mattathias  resisted,  and  having  killed  the 
king's  officer  and  his  men,  withdrew  to  the  desert  of  Judea  with 
his  five  sons,  John,  Simon,  Judas,  Eleazar,  and  Jonathan.  A 
courageous  band  of  resolute  followers  soon  gathered  round  them; 
determined  to  defend  their  religion  and  freedom.  They  threw 
down  heathen  altars,  and  restored  the  old  worship,  and  by  sudden 
sallies  frequently  cut  off  numbers  of  the  enemy.  Mattathias  died 
in  the  first  year  of  the  revolt ;  and  Judas  his  third  son  took  the 
command. 

Judas  conducted  the  war  in  the  same  spirit  with  which  it 
was  commenced.  His  army  was  small,  but  their  bravery  was 
great,  so  that  his  name  soon  became  terrible  to  the  Syrians, 
Samaritans,  and  apostate  Jews;  while  his  followers  increased 
daily.  Apollonius,  governor  of  Judea,  raised  a  considerable 
army  and  marched  against  him,  but  was  defeated  and  slain. 
Seron,  deputy-governor  of  Coelesyria,  then  took  the  field;  but 
was  also  defeated  and  killed  in  a  battle  near  Bethhoron. 
Lysias,  whom  Antiochus  had  intrusted  with  the  government  of 
the  provinces,  next  sent  an  army  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
the  revolt,  under  the  command  of  Ptolemy,  Nicanor,  and  Gor- 
gias;  but  it  was  routed  near  Emmaus,  165  B.C.  Timotheus  and 
Bacchides  were  soon  after  conquered ;  and  Nicanor  fled  disgrace- 
fully to  Antioch.  Lysias  then  went  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
large  army  and  was  overthrown  at  Bethsura,  165  B.C.  ;  though 
his  army  consisted  of  sixty  thousand  men,  while  Judas  had 
only  ten  thousand.  Judas  and  his  brothers  were  now  able  to 
enter  Jerusalem,  where  one  of  their  first  acts  was  to  purify  the 
temple  and  restore  it  to  its  former  glory.  Thus  the  festival  of 
purification  was  instituted,  163  B.C.  Meantime  Lysias,  having 
collected  another  army,  marched  against  Judas  and  besieged 
Betbsura;  but  Judas  fell  upon  thein  by  night  unawares,  slew  four 
thousand,  and  withdrew.  Superior  numbers  forced  him  to  shut 
himself  up  in  Jerusalem,  and  put  it  in  a  state  of  defence.  The 
Jews  were  now  reduced  to  distress,  and  must  ultimately  have 
surrendered,  had  not  a  treaty  been  concluded  between  him  and 
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Lysias;  when  the  Syrian  general  withdrew  his  forces  from  before 
the  place.  After  Demetrius,  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  of 
Syria,  had  escaped  from  Rome,  and  murdered  both  Lysias  and 
the  young  king  Antiochus,  he  proclaimed  Alcimus  high-priest. 
Judas  would  not  allow  his  claims,  because  of  his  being  appointed 
by  the  Syrians.  Hence  hostilities  began  afresh.  Judas  twice 
defeated  Nicanor,  Demetrius'  general ;  the  second  time  at  Beth- 
horon,  where  Nicanor  himself  fell.  On  this  he  sent  an  embassy 
to  Rome  to  establish  an  alliance  with  the  republic;  and  the  senate 
granted  his  request.  Before  the  result  was  known  he  was  slain. 
Having  retired  to  Laish  with  three  thousand  followers,  he  was 
attacked  with  overwhelming  numbers  by  Bacchides  the  Syrian 
leader;  and  as  only  eight  hundred  remained  faithful  to  his  cause, 
he  fell  in  battle,  nobly  sacrificing  his  life  to  his  country's  wel- 
fare, 1G0  B.C.  The  command  now  devolved  on  Jonathan,  the 
youngest  of  the  brothers. 

Jonathan,  finding  it  necessary  to  act  on  the  defensive,  took 
up  a  strong  position  in  the  vicinity  of  Tekoah,  whence  he  earned 
on  a  harassing  warfare.  Here  he  evaded  the  first  attack  of 
Bacchides.  Jonathan  successfully  withstood  the  Syrians,  but 
his  brother  John  fell  in  battle.  The  state  of  affairs  in  Syria 
soon  obliged  Demetrius  to  come  to  terms  with  Jonathan,  whom 
he  offered  to  make  general  of  his  forces  in  Judea;  promising 
also  to  release  the  Jewish  hostages  retained  in  the  citadel  of 
Jerusalem.  But  Alexander  Balas,  a  pretender  to  the  crown  of 
Syria,  exceeded  Demetrius  in  the  liberality  of  his  offers ;  for  he 
appointed  Jonathan  high-priest,  and  sent-  him  a  golden  crown 
and  purple  robe.  Jonathan  espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter. 
After  the  decisive  victory  gained  by  Alexander  over  Demetrius 
in  the  year  150  B.C.,  Jonathan  was  highly  honoured  by  the 
conqueror  and  made  military  commandant  of  Judea.  Having 
defeated  Apollonius  the  governor  of  Coelesyria,  who  had  joined 
the  party  disaffected  to  Balas,  Jonathan  took  possession  of 
Joppa,  subdued  Aslulod  and  burned  it,  was  triumphantly  re- 
ceived in  Askelon,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem  laden  with  spoils. 
On  this  Balas  bestowed  Ekron  upon  him.  After  Balas'  death, 
Jonathan  occupied  an  influential  position  during  the  struggles 
for  the  Syrian  throne  between  Demetrius  Nicator  and  Antiochus 
VI.,  son  of  Balas.  At  first  he  assisted  Nicator  by  sending  three 
thousand  well-armed  Jews  to  Antioch,  who  quelled  the  rebellion 
there ;  but  having  good  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  him,  he 
accepted  the  liberal  proposals  of  Antiochus,  and  subdued  the 
whole  country  as  far  as  Damascus  to  the  new  sovereign.  Demet- 
rius invading  Galilee,  suffered  a  defeat ;  and  not  long  after 
ventured  on  another  campaign  against  the  Jews,  but  hastily 
retreated  on  the  eve  of  battle.  Returning  from  the  pursuit, 
Jonathan  subdued  the  Arabians  and  took  Damascus.  Mean- 
while Simon  had  conquered  Joppa  and  garrisoned  it.  But 
Trypho,  who  had  been  the  chief  instrument  in  elevating  Antiochus 
tu  the  throne,  now  determined  to  claim  it  for  himself;  entered 
Palestine  with  an  army;  deceived  Jonathan,  who  was  the  chief 
obstacle  to  his  ambitious  purpose,  with  assurances  of  friendship  ; 
decoyed  him  into  Ptolemais  with  a  few  followers,  put  hiin  in 
chains,  and  massacred  the  men,  144  B.C.  In  the  following 
year  the  Maecabean  prince  was  put  to  death. 

Simon  now  became  leader  of  the  Jews  in  place  of  Jona- 
than. An  embassy  was  sent  to  Seleucia,  where  Demetrius  was, 
to  make  peace  with  him ;  for  Trypho  had  deeply  injured  the 
Jews.  That  prince  granted  all  the  demands  of  the  ambas- 
sadors, acknowledged  Simon  as  high  priest  and  prince  of  the 
Jews,  and  relinquished  all  his  claims  on  them  for  tribute  or  tax. 
Simon  now  improved  the  state  of  the  country,  repaired  the 
military  works,  and  formed  a  harhour  at  Joppa.  In  142  B.C. 
he  conquered  Gaza,  and  compelled  the  Syrian  garrison  in  the 
fortress  at  Jerusalem  to  surrender.  The"  Jews  now  enjoyed  a 
time  of  rest  and  renewed  their  alliance  with  the  Romans.  In 
the  year  137  B.C.,  Antiochus  VII.,  brother  and  successor  of 
Demetrius  Nicator,  reluctant  to  lose  Judea,  sent  an  army  under 
liis  general,  Gendebeus  which  made  incursions  into  the  Jewish 
territories.  The  aged  Simon  sent  his  sons  John  Hyrcanus  and 
Judas,  who  expelled  them  from  the  country.  In  135  b.c. 
Simon  came  to  Jericho,  where  his  son-in-law  Ptolemy  was 
governor,  who  invited  him  into  his  castle,  and  at  a  feast  treacher- 
ously murdered  him,  along  with  his  two  sons  Mattathias  and 
Judas.  He  had  governed  Judea  eight  years.  John  Hyrcanus, 
having  narrowly  escaped  assassination  at  Gazara,  hastened  to 
Jerusalem,  and  was  acknowledged  as  the  successor  of  his  lather. 

John  Hyrcanus  I.— After  the  death  of   Simon  and  his 


sons,  Antiochus  entered  Judea  with  an  army,  wasted  the  country, 
and  besieged  Jerusalem.  During  a  short  armistice,  John  Hyrcanus 
sent  an  embassy  with  proposals  of  peace,  which  was  granted 
on  condition  of  the  fortifications  being  demolished  and  the  pay- 
ment of  an  annual  tribute,  133  B.C.  In  131  he  accompanied 
Antiochus  in  a  campaign  against  the  Parthians;  but  at  the 
approach  of  winter  led  back  his  troops  to  Judea,  and  so  escaped 
the  destruction  that  befel  the  Syrians.  As  soon  as  he  heard 
of  Antiochus'  death  he  took  the  field,  conquered  several  cities 
of  Syria,  and  made  himself  independent.  About  129  B.C.  he 
subdued  Shechem  and  destroyed  the  Samaritan  temple.  At  the 
same  time  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  to  complain  of  the 
aggressions  of  Antiochus  and  Demetrius.  The  Roman  senate 
renewed  the  alliance  already  concluded  with  Simon.  After  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Demetrius,  Alexander  Zebina,  pretender  to 
the  Syrian  throne,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  John  Hyrcanus. 
About  110  B.C.,  finding  it  a  favourable  time  to  extend  his  terri- 
tories, John  sent  his  two  sons  to  besiege  Samaria  ;  and  though 
Antiochus  Cyzicenus  came  with  an  army  to  its  relief,  the  latter 
was  repulsed  and  the  siege  continued.  At  last  Samaria  was 
taken,  its  fortifications  demolished,  and  the  city  desolated,  109 
B.C.  It  does  not  appear  that  Hyrcanus  engaged  in  any  military 
operation  after  this  event.  The  remainder  of  his  years  was 
spent  in  peace  and  prosperity.  Some  disturbances  indeed  arose, 
causing  him  and  his  family  much  embarrassment ;  but  they 
were  not  of  a  very  serious  nature.  Hyrcanus  belonged  at  first 
to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees ;  but  afterwards  he  renounced  all 
connection  with  them.  He  died  100  B.C.,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  eldest  of  his  five  sons,  Aristobulus. 

Aristoeulus  I.,  King. — The  principality  having  been  left 
to  his  mother,  Aristobulus  may  be  called  a  usurper.  As  the 
rightful  heir  refused  to  relinquish  her  claims  she  was  imprisoned, 
and  died  of  hunger.  The  three  youngest  brothers  were  also  shut 
up  in  prison.  Having  thus  secured  the  government  and  high 
priesthood,  Aristobulus  assumed  the  diadem  and  royal  title.  He 
was  the  first  that  bore  the  name  of  king.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  disturbances  in  Syria  raised  by  two  brothers,  he  endeavoured 
to  extend  his  dominions,  and  subdued  Iturea;  the  inhabitants 
submitting  to  the  rite  of  circumcision  and  becoming  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Jewish  nation.  Antigonus,  brother  of  Aristobulus, 
was  left  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  the  country  and  the 
proper  settlement  of  its  affairs,  owing  to  the  illness  of  the  king, 
who  returned  to  Jerusalem.  When  Antigonus  came  back  and 
entered  the  temple  in  complete  armour  with  his  body-guard, 
it  was  whispered  into  Aristobulus'  ears  that  his  brother  had 
designs  on  his  life.  A  summons  was  accordingly  sent  to  him  to 
appear  before  the  king  unarmed;  and  a  party  were  stationed  in 
the  dark  passage  through  which  he  had  to  pass  from  the  temple 
to  the  royal  tower,  with  orders  to  kill  him  if  he  was  armed.  But 
the  messenger  was  bribed  to  violate  his  instructions ;  so  that 
Antigonus  going  in  full  armour  was  assassinated.  This  was 
a  severe  blow  to  the  sick  king,  whose  mind  was  ill  at  ease  after 
the  untimely  death  of  his  mother.     He  died  after  a  year's  reign. 

Alexander  Janneus  succeeded  his  brother  Aristobulus, 
104  B.C.  His  next  oldest  brother,  who  laid  claim  to  the  crown, 
was  put  to  death.  In  the  divided  state  of  Syria  he  conceived 
the  design  of  subduing  Ptolemais,  Gaza,  and  Doria.  The  citizens 
of  Ptolemais  applied  for  aid  to  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  king  of  Cyprus; 
who  on  his  arrival  was  denied  entrance,  and  therefore  turned 
towards  Gaza  and  Doria,  making  himself  master  of  the  former 
place.  Alexander  was  defeated  in  a  decisive  battle  at  the 
Jordan;  and  Lathyrus  ravaged  the  territory,  committing  the 
most  barbarous  actions.  But  in  1-02  b.c  Cleopatra  came  to 
Alexander's  assistance  with  a  fleet  and  army ;  so  that  Lathyrus 
was  obliged  to  evacuate  the  country.  At  Scythopolis  an  alliance 
was  concluded  between  them.  After  Cleopatra's  departure  he 
besieged  and  took  Gadara;  Rapia  and  Anthedon  in  the  south 
fell  into  his  power,  and  ultimately  Gaza,  which  he  got  by 
treachery,  96  b.c,  and  then  massacred  the  inhabitants  without 
distinction.  At  length  the  hatred  of  the  Pharisees  broke  out 
into  open  violence  against  him.  While  officiating  as  high  priest 
at  the  feast  of  tabernacles  he  was  assailed  by  the  people.  The 
insurrection  was  quelled  only  by  the  slaughter  of  six  thousand 
of  the  malcontents,  94  B.C.  Next  year  he  undertook  a  campaign 
into  Arabia ;  and  made  the  Arabs  of  Gilead  and  the  Moabites 
tributary.  In  91  B.C.  his  army  fell  into  an  ambush  in  the  moun- 
tainous district,  and  was  cut  to  pieces;  but  he  himself  escaped. 
The  Pharisees,  after  this  defeat,  again  rebelled  against  him  and 
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took  up  arms.  After  several  disasters  the  insurgents  got  Deme- 
trius Euceres  for  their  leader,  who  came  with  a  large  army  and 
overthrew  Alexander  at  Shechem  with  great  slaughter;  so  that 
he  fled  to  the  mountains  with  the  shattered  remnant  of  his  army. 
After  Demetrius  returned  to  Damascus  and  six  thousand  rebels 
went  over  to  the  king,  Alexander  came  forth,  defeated  the  insur- 
gents in  various  battles,  and  finally  in  a  decisive  engagement 
fought  in  86  b.c.  Having  taken  the  fortress  of  Bethone,  where 
the  remnant  of  the  rebels  had  fled  for  shelter,  he  conveyed  the 
prisoners  to  Jerusalem,  crucified  eight  hundred,  and  massacred 
their  wives  and  children  before  their  eyes;  he  himself  triumphing 
the  while  at  a  feast  he  gave  his  wives  in  sight  of  the  barbarous 
spectacle.  During  the  three  following  years  he  took  various 
places,  and  extended  his  conquests  beyond  the  Jordan.  Having 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  a  quartan  fever  brought  on  by  excessive 
drinking  terminated  his  existence  as  he  was  besieging  Ragaba. 
His  reign  continued  twenty-seven  years ;  and  large  additions 
were  made  by  him  to  the  Jewish  territory.  He  was  vindic- 
tive and  blood-thirsty,  unfitted  for  a  religious  office,  a  military 
aggressor,  a  degenerate  member  of  the  Maccabean  family. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  wife  Alexandra,  who  appointed 
her  son  Hyrcanus  to  the  high  priesthood,  and  ruled  according  to 
the  counsels  of  the  Pharisees,  which  sect  became  dominant  again. 
Her  reign  of  nine  years  was  a  peaceful  one.  She  died  69  B.C., 
and  was  succeeded  by — 

Aristobulus  II.  Hyrcanus,  whom  the  Pharisees  had  put  on 
the  throne,  was  overcome  in  a  battle  fought  between  the  brothers 
near  Jericho,  and  engaged  to  retire  from  public  life.  In  65  B.C., 
Hyrcanus  was  persuaded  by  Antipaterto  enter  into  a  private  alli- 
ance with  Aretas,  a  king  of  the  Arabs.  The  latter,  with  an  army 
of  fifty  thousand  men,  defeated  Aristobnlus,  and  took  Jerusalem. 
Aristobulus  took  refuge  in  the  temple,  where  he  was  closely 
besieged.  But  Aretas  was  obliged  to  return,  because  threatened 
by  the  Roman  general  whom  Aristobulus  had  purchased ;  and 
thus  the  latter  became  undisputed  master  of  Judea.  In  63  b.c. 
both  brothers  were  heard  before  Ponipey  in  support  of  their  claims. 
Aristobulus,  despairing  of  success,  retired  to  prepare  for  war ;  but 
Pompey  compelled  him  to  send  orders  to  all  the  fortified  places 
to  surrender  to  the  Romans.  The  Romans  besieged  Jerusalem, 
and  carried  off  Aristobulus  and  his  children  as  prisoners.  In 
53  b.c.  he  escaped  from  confinement  at  Rome,  and  returned 
to  Judea,  where  he  soon  got  followers  ;  but  was  besieged  in 
Machrerus,  retaken,  and  sent  back  to  Rome.  In  46  b.c.  Julius 
Ca:sar  released  him,  and  sent  him  into  Judea  to  promote  his 
cause  there ;  but  Pompey's  adherents  poisoned  him  by  the  way. 

Hyrcanus  II.  came  rightfully,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the 
supreme  power  after  the  death  of  his  mother ;  and  would  pro- 
bably have  kept  his  promise  to  his  brother  Aristobulus,  had  not 
Antipater  succeeded  in  gaining  an  influence  over  him  by  artifice. 
After  Pompey  became  master  of  Jerusalem,  he  reinstated  Hyr- 
canus in  the  office  of  high  priest,  on  condition  that  he  should 
submit  to  the  Romans  and  pay  tribute;  and  that  he  should  not 
assume  the  crown.  But  in  the  year  54  B.C.,  Alexander  son  of 
Aristobulus,  having  escaped  from  Pompey,  came  to  Judea,  where 
he  collected  an  army  and  ravaged  the  country,  taking  possession 
of  various  places.  In  these  circumstances  Hyrcanus  applied 
for  aid  to  Gabinius,  who  marched  with  a  large  army  against 
Alexander,  and  defeated  him.  The  proconsul  of  Syria  confirmed 
Hyrcanus  in  the  high  priesthood ;  but  changed  the  form  of  govern- 
ment to  an  aristocracy.  During  Gabinius'  campaign  against 
Egypt,  Alexander  again  collected  an  army  and  made  himself 
master  of  Judea.  Gabinius  again  encountered  him  at  Mount 
Tabor,  and  routed  his  forces.  Crassus,  who  succeeded  Gabinius, 
came  to  Jerusalem,  and  plundered  the  temple  unopposed  by 
Hyrcanus.  On  bis  return  from  Egypt,  Ca?sar  reinstated  Hyr- 
canus and  his  family  in  the  government,  permitted  him  to  rebuild 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  appointed  Antipater  procurator  of 
Judea.  From  this  time  Antipater  became  the  real  ruler,  and 
Hyrcanus  ceased  to  exercise  much  influence.  This  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  Herod,  second  son  of  Antipater,  who  had  been 
made  governor  of  Galilee,  being  summoned  before  the  sanhedrim 
at  Jerusalem  to  answer  for  arbitrary  acts  he  had  done,  set  the 
tribunal  at  defiance,  and  even  marched  towards  Jerusalem  with 
an  army  to  punish  the  sanhedrim  and  depose  Hyrcanus.  lie 
was  induced,  however,  by  his  father  to  withdraw.  Antigonus 
having  received  aid  from  the  Parthians,  Hyrcanus  and  Phasael, 
Antipater' s  eldest  son,  took  refuge  in  the  fortress  of  Baris  in 
Jerusalem,  whence  they  were  decoyed,  made  prisoners,  and  con- 


signed to  Antigonus,  who  cut  off  Hyrcanus'  ears  and  sent  him 
back  mutilated  to  the  Parthians,  who  carried  him  to  Seleucia. 
The  oriental  Jews  there  treated  the  Maccabee  with  great  respect. 
He  was  afterwards  persuaded  by  Herod,  now  king  of  Judea,  to 
go  to  Jerusalem,  33  b.c.  When  his  daughter  Alexandra  insti- 
gated the  old  man  to  make  his  escape  to  Arabia,  Herod  had  him 
put  to  death,  30  b.c. 

Aristobulus,  brother  of  Mariamne,  wasmade  high-priest  bv 
Herod,  though  very  reluctantly,  when  he  was  but  a  youth  of 
seventeen  years.  But  the  suspicious  king  caused  him  to  be 
drowned  at  Jericho,  35  b.c. 

Mariamne,  wife  of  Herod,  may  be  called  the  last  of  the 
Maccabean  family.  She  was  put  to  death  by  her  husband. 
According  to  Josephus,  the  Asmonrean  dynasty  lasted  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  years;  terminating  37  B.C.,  the  year  in 
which  Antigonus  was  put  to  death  by  Mark  Antony.  This 
Mariamne,  daughter  of  Alexander,  son  of  Aristobulus  II.  and 
of  Alexandra,  daughter  of  Hyrcanus  II.,  was  married  to  Herod 
at  Samaria,  35  B.C.  She  was  of  the  Asmonsean  family.  After 
the  murder  of  Aristobulus  her  brother,  Herod  was  called  to 
account  by  Antony  through  Cleopatra's  representations  at  Lao- 
dicea.  Before  he  set  out,  however,  he  gave  secret  orders  to  his 
uncle  Joseph  to  put  Mariamne  to  death,  should  he  not  return. 
The  latter  told  her  of  his  charge  respecting  her.  On  his  return 
his  sister  Salome  artfully  excited  his  jealousy  by  informing  him 
of  Joseph's  repeated  visits  to  his  wife  in  his  absence.  As  soon 
as  he  heard  from  herself  that  his  secret  had  been  revealed  to  her, 
he  concluded  that  the  two  had  been  improperly  intimate,  and  in 
a  fit  of  passion  ran  upon  her  with  his  drawn  sword ;  but  love 
checked  his  fur)'.  "When  Herod  finally  deserted  Antony  and 
set  out  to  make  peace  with  Octavianus,  he  put  Mariamne  and 
her  mother  in  the  castle  of  Alexandrium,  giving  similar  orders 
to  the  two  commandants  as  Joseph  had  received,  27  B.C.  It 
was  not  surprising,  that  on  his  return  he  should  find  her  affec- 
tions alienated  from  him  ;  for  she  had  discovered  the  cruel 
commission.  Again  did  the  tyrant's  mother  and  sister,  Cypros 
and  Salome,  excite  his  hatred  against  her.  Yet  he  wished  to 
be  reconciled,  and  tried  in  vain  to  win  back  her  favour.  She 
reproached  him  with  the  murder  of  her  relatives ;  and  even 
upbraided  his  mother  and  .sister  with  the  meanness  of  their 
birth.  But  the  latter  soon  ompassed  her  death,  by  persuading 
Herod's  butler  to  bring  a  false  accusation  against  her.  From 
some  expressions  the  butler  used  under  torture,  Herod  inferred 
that  his  secret  had  been  again  betrayed  by  one  of  the  com- 
mandants who  had  intercourse  with  her.  She  was  therefore 
tried  before  judges  who  found  her  guilty,  out  of  base  subser- 
vience to  their  master.  The  beautiful  and  high-spirited  queen 
met  death  with  unshaken  fortitude,  26  B.C. ;  and  the  ferocious 
tyrant  lived  to  regret  her  murder  bitterly. — S.  D. 

M'CHEYNE,  Robert  Murray,  a  young  divine,  whose 
brief  but  brilliant  career  was  one  of  eminent  usefulness,  was 
born  in  1813.  He  was  educated  at  the  high  school  and  uni- 
versity of  his  native  city,  Edinburgh,  was  licensed  to  preach 
the  gospel  by  the  Established  Church  presbytery  of  Annan  in 
1835,  and  was  elected  minister  of  St.  Peter's  church,  Dundee, 
in  1836.  His  incessant  labours  among  the  crowded  population 
of  that  busy  town  soon  impaired  a  constitution  naturally  delicate, 
and  in  1838  le  was  compelled  to  seek  rest  and  change  of  scene. 
Shortly  after  he  became  a  member  of  the  deputation  sent  by 
the  Church  of  Scotland  to  the  East,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  Jews,  the  results  of  which  have  been 
embodied  in  an  interesting  narrative.  On  his  return  home,  in 
November,  1839,  he  found  Dundee  in  a  state  of  great  excitemei.t 
on  account  of  "a  revival"  which  had  taken  place  in  his  absence, 
and  resumed  his  labours  with  redoubled  zeal  and  most  gratifying 
success.  His  useful  life  was  suddenly  cut  short  by  fever,  which 
terminated  fatally  on  the  25th  of  March,  1843,  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age.  His  reputation  as  an  eloquent  preacher  and  a 
devoted  pastor  was  very  high,  and  his  "  Life  and  Remains  "  has 
obtained  an  extensive  circulation. — J  T. 

MACCLESFIELD,  Thomas  Parker,  first  earl  of,  lord 
chancellor  of  England,  was  the  son  of  a  provincial  attorney,  and 
born  in  1666  at  Leek  in  Staffordshire.  He  began  his  career 
as  an  attorney  at  Derby ;  and  meeting  with  success,  removed  to 
London  and  went  to  the  bar.  "  Silver-tongued  Parker,"  as  he 
was  called,  rose  to  be  the  leader  of  his  circuit — the  Midland  — 
and  entering  the  house  of  commons  as  a  staunch  whig  became 
one  of  the  managers  of  Sacheverell's  impeachment.     During  its 


course  he  succeeded  Holt  as  lord-chief-justice,  and  after  the 
accession  of  George  I.  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  and  in  1718 
received  the  great  seal.  After  the  bursting  of  the  South  Sea 
Bubble  he  was  accused  of  selling  the  masterships  of  tiis  court 
of  chancery  and  of  conniving  at  fraudulent  dealings  on  the  part 
of  the  masters  with  the  trust -funds  committed  to  their  charge. 
Impeached  and  tried  bv  the  house  of  peers  in  1725,  he  was 
found  guilty  and  fined  £30,000.  He  lingered  on,  solitary  and 
obscure,  until  his  death  in  1732. — F.  E. 

*  M'CLINTOCK,  Sir  Francis  Leopold,  was  born  in  Dun- 
dalk  in  Ireland,  July  9,  1819  ;  entered  the  royal  navy  of  Britain 
in  1831  ;  and  attained  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  1845  for 
distinguished  conduct  during  operations  for  recovery  of  H.M.S. 
Gorgon,  then  stranded  at  Monte  Video.  Three  years  later,  and 
after  intervening  service  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  he  first  became 
engaged  in  the  field  of  arctic  adventure — sailing  under  Sir 
James  C.  Ross,  and  in  company  with  M'Clure,  in  the  Enter- 
prise, fitted  out  in  1848  for  the  search  after  Franklin  (see 
M'Clukb),  and  accompanied  Ross  in  his  pedestrian  journey 
of  .five  hundred  miles  and  forty  days  along  the  shore  of  North 
Somerset,  Thence  to  the  date  of  the  voyage  which,  conducted 
by  himself,  closed  the  series  of  the  Franklin  expeditions,  the 
name  of  M'Clintock  is  intimately  associated  with  arctic  explora- 
tion. In  1850  he  was  first  lieutenant  of  the  Assistance — one 
of  the  ships  which  belonged  to  Captain  Austin's  squadron — 
and  made  a  sledge  journey  on  foot  from  Griffith's  Island  to 
Melville  Island  and  back,  over  nine  hundred  miles,  in  sixty 
davs.  depositing  upon  Melville  Island  in  June,  1851,  a  record 
wliich,  discovered  in  the  following  year  by  M'Clure,  eventually 
led  to  the  rescue  of  the  latter.  It  was  by  this  expedition  that 
the  first  traces  of  the  missing  navigators  were  found  upon 
Beechy  Island. — (See  Austin,  Horatio  Thomas.)  The  Assist- 
ance returned  to  England  in  1851,  to  be  again  despatched  in  the 
following  year,  as  one  of  the  squadron  commanded  by  Sir  Edward 
Belcher.  Upon  this  occasion  M'Clintock,  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  commander,  sailed  in  command  of  the  Intrepid  steamer, 
attached  to  the  Resolute  under  Captain  Kellet.  Two  successive 
winters  were  passed  by  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Resolute  and 
Intrepid  within  the  arctic  regions — the  former  of  them  at  Dealy 
Island,  lat.  74°  56',  long.  109°  W.  It  wTas  during  this  winter — 
1852-53 — that  M'Clintock's  powers  of  endurance,  not  less  than 
las  foresight  and  fertility  of  resource,  were  strikingly  displayed 
in  the  prolonged  sledge-journeys  wrhich  he  conducted  on  the  ice. 
Upon  one  of  these  journeys  he  was  absent  from  the  ship  one 
hundred  and  five  days ;  during  which  time  he  had  travelled  a 
distance  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  miles, 
and  explored  above  eight  hundred  miles  of  new  coast.  In  Mar, 
1854,  the  Resolute  was  abandoned  in  the  ice  of  Barrow  Strait 
— lat.  74°  40',  long.  111°  25' W. — where  she  had  become  fixed 
during  the  preceding  winter ;  and  her  officers  and  crew  returned 
to  England.  M'Clintock's  distinguishing  achievement  in  arctic 
adventure  was,  however,  yet  to  come.  When,  in  1857,  Lady 
Franklin's  final  effort  of  search  was  determined  on,  it  was  felt 
on  all  hands  that  in  placing  the  Fox — a  yacht  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy  tons — under  the  command  of  Captain  M'Clintock, 
the  surest  pledge  was  afforded  that  no  effort  would  be  left  untried 
for  the  successful  issue  of  an  enterprise  wliich  excited  the  deepest 
interest  throughout  the  civilized  world.  How  successfullv  the 
mission  of  the  Fox  was  accomplished  is  told  elsewhere  (see 
Fhaxklin,  Sir  John);  but  a  detailed  perusal  of  the  narrative 
of  her  voyage  can  alone  enable  us  to  render  due  praise  to  the 
ability  of  her  commander,  and  to  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  in 
which  all  who  were  engaged  in  the  undertaking  performed  their 
allotted  task.  Shortly  after  the  return  of  the  Fox  to  England, 
iti  the  autumn  of  1859,  M'Clintock  received  the  well-merited 
honour  of  knighthood.  In  the  following  year  he  was  presented 
with  the  queen's  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of 
London,  as  well  as  with  addresses  from  the  Dublin  Royal  Society 
— of  which  he  was  made  an  honorary  member — and  from  the 
corporations  of  the  cities  of  Dublin'  and  London  :  honorary 
degrees  were  also  conferred  on  him  by  the  universities  of  Oxford", 
Cambridge,  and  Dublin.  In  1860  he  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  Bulldog,  to  take  soundings  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
between  the  Faroe  Isles,  Greenland,  and  Labrador.  In  May, 
18G1,  he  was  appointed  to  command  H.M.S.  Doris,  serving  on 
the  coast  of  Syria. — W.  II. 

*  M'CLURE,  Sir  Robert  John  le  Mestrier,  was  born 
in  Wexford,  Ireland,  January  28,  1807.     He  was  a  posthumous 


child,  and  in  his  fourth  year  was  sent  to  his  godfather,  General 
Le  Mesurier,  governor  of  Alderney,  where  he  remained  till  twelve 
years  of  age,  whence  he  went  to  Eton  and  afterwards  to  Sand- 
hurst. The  military  profession  was,  however,  not  to  his  taste, 
and  at  sixteen  he  was  appointed,  through  the  influence  of  his 
godfather,  a  midshipman  on  board  Lord  Nelson's  old  ship  the 
Victory.  During  the  next  ten  years  he  saw  much  active  ser- 
vice;  and  in  183G,  having  passed  his  examination  as  lieutenant, 
he  joined  as  a  volunteer  the  expedition  then  setting  out  to  the 
North  pole  under  Sir  George  Back,  and  sailed  with  him  in  the 
Terror,  on  the  1 4th  January.  After  distinguishing  himself  in 
that  perilous  expedition,  which  narrowly  escaped  destruction,  he 
reached  his  native  land  in  September,  1837,  and  was  gazetted 
lieutenaut.  He  next  served  in  the  Hastings  off  the  coast  of 
Canada,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  dispersing  a  band  of 
notorious  freebooters  and  capturing  their  chief,  Kelly,  though 
the  British  government  declined  to  give  M'Clure  the  offered 
reward  of  £5000,  as  the  capture  was  made  on  the  American 
side  of  the  frontier.  He  was,  however,  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  dockyard,  and  subsequently  placed  in  command  of  the 
Romney,  which  he  retained  till  1846.  After  a  service  of  two 
years  in  the  coast  guard,  he  again  volunteered  in  the  expedition 
in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  as  first  lieutenant  under  Sir 
James  Ross.  On  this  expedition  the  Enterprise  and  the  Investi- 
gator  sailed  on  the  12th  of  June,  1848,  M'Clure  being  attached 
to  the  former.  After  enduring  great  hardships,  they  returned 
without  success  in  November,  1849,  and  M'Clure  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  commander  in  recognition  of  his  great  services. 
Another  expedition  was  at  once  determined  upon,  and  M'Clure 
volunteered  his  services,  and  was  given  the  command  of  the 
Investigator,  Captain  Collinson  commanding  the  Enterprise. 
Their  instructions  were  to  proceed  by  the  Pacific  to  Behring's 
Straits,  and  thence  if  possible  to  Melville  Island.  The  two 
ships  sailed  from  Plymouth,  January  20,  1850,  but  parted 
company  for  ever  in  a  gale  in  Magellan's  Straits.  The  Inves- 
tigator proceeded  alone  ;  and  despite  of  an  order  of  recall  from 
Captain  Kellett  of  the  Herald,  who  met  him  in  Behring's  Straits 
on  the  31st  of  June,  M'Clure  proceeded  forward  on  his  own 
responsibility.  In  a  month  he  reached  Cape  Bathurst  and  Cape 
Parry,  and  discovered  an  island  which  he  landed  on  and  named 
Behring  Island,  thence  passing  up  a  strait  which  he  named 
Prince  of  Wales'  Strait,  and  the  land  on  the  other  side  after 
Prince  Albert.  When  within  twenty-five  miles  of  Barrow's 
Strait,  a  north-west  wind  drifted  the  ice  upon  them,  blocking 
up  their  passage.  A  floe  grazed  the  ship,  and  it  finally  drifted 
back  many  miles,  till  it  was  frozen  in  on  the  30th  September, 
having  accomplished,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Edward  Parry,  "  the 
most  magnificent  piece  of  navigation  ever  performed  in  a  single 
season,  and  which  the  whole  course  of  arctic  discovery  can  show 
nothing  to  equal."  Having  "  housed  over"  the  ship,  M'Clure, 
with  six  of  his  crew  and  a  sledge,  travelled  over  the  ice,  and  on 
the  sixth  day  pitched  their  tent  on  the  shores  of  Barrow's  Straits, 
October  26th,  1850,  thus  establishing  the  fact  of  a  north-west 
passage.  On  the  31st  they  had  returned  to  the  ship,  having 
travelled  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  miles  in  nine  days.  For  ten 
months  the  Investigator  was  ice-bound.  In  July,  1851,  M'Clure 
blasted  the  floe  with  gunpowder,  and  was  once  more  free ;  but 
the  northern  passage  was  still  closed  with  ice,  so  he  retraced  his 
way  southwards,  and  turned  northward  round  the  western  coast 
of  Barrow  Island,  and  after  innumerable  perils  reached  Mercy 
Bay,  where  they  were  again  frozen  in,  on  the  24th  of  September. 
The  privations  endured  by  M'Clure  and  his  crew  till  their  final 
relief  in  April,  1853,  almost  exceed  credibility,  and  were  borne 
with  the  most  heroic  fortitude.  Their  release  from  the  most 
terrible  of  deaths  was  owing  to  the  discovery  by  M'Clintock 
of  a  notice  left  by  M'Clure  on  Melville  Island,  and  his  name 
inscribed  on  the  same  stone  that  bore  that  of  Parry.  M'Clure 
was  still  unwilling  to  leave  his  ship,  looking  forward  to  the 
prospect  of  yet  accomplishing  the  passage  with  her.  Part  of  the 
crew  returned  with  Kellett ;  and  at  length  M'Clure,  unable  to 
extricate  his  vessel,  came  home  also.  His  reception  in  Britain 
was  such  as  was  due  to  the  acknowledged  discoverer  of  the  north- 
west passage.  The  honour  of  knighthood  was  conferred  on  him, 
and  the  substantial  reward  of  £5000.  He  has  been  since  serv- 
ing on  the  China  station. — J.  F.  W. 

M'CRIE,  Thomas,  D.D.,  the  biographer  of  Knox  and  Mel- 
ville, was  born  at  Dunse,  where  his  father  was  a  manufacturer 
and  merchant,  in  November,  1772,  and  gave  early  promise  of 
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future  distinction.  Before  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age  lie  was 
able  to  take  charge  of  two  country  schools  successively;  and  at 
sixteen  he  commenced  his  studies  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  attached  himself  particularly  to  the  teaching  of  Dugald 
Stewart.  In  1795  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Associate 
presbytery  of  Kelso ;  and  so  acceptable  was  his  preaching  that 
in  little  more  than  a  month  afterwards  he  was  called  to  ba 
minister  of  the  Associate  congregation  in  Potterrow,  Edinburgh. 
This  was  a  fortunate  settlement  for  him  in  reference  to  the 
aims  and  labours  of  his  future  literary  life,  as  it  planted  him 
within  easy  reach  of  the  great  libraries  and  manuscript  col- 
lections, of  which  he  was  afterwards  to  make  such  admirable 
use.  It  is  remarkable  that  his  studies  were  first  concentrated 
upon  the  early  histoiy  and  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, by  the  exigencies  of  a  controversy  which  arose  in  that 
branch  of  the  Secession  Church  with  which  he  was  connected ; 
and  which  issued,  in  1806,  in  his  separation  from  the  great 
majority  of  his  brethren.  "The  voluntary  principle,"  in  the 
sense  of  opposition  to  all  church  establishments,  had  begun  to 
find  its  way  into  the  Associate  Synod,  and  Dr.  M'Crie  was  the 
leader  of  a  small  minority  of  four  ministers,  who  resisted  the 
adoption  of  measures  involving  this  new  principle,  and  were  for- 
mally deposed  in  consequence  from  their  ministry.  He  removed 
with  his  attached  flock  to  a  new  place  of  worship  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  and  there  he  continued  to  labour  uninterruptedly 
till  his  death — 

"  Nor  ere  bad  changed,  nor  wished  to  change  his  place." 

The  first  fruits  of  his  historical  studies  had  in  the  meanwhile 
begun  to  appear  in  a  series  of  biographical  and  other  articles, 
communicated  to  the  Christian  Magazine,  from  1802  to  1806. 
One  of  these  papers  was — "  An  Account  of  the  concluding  part 
of  the  life  and  death  of  that  illustrious  man,  John  Knox,  the 
most  faithful  restorer  of  the  Church  of  Scotland."  It  was  a 
translation  from  the  work  of  Principal  Smeaton,  in  reply  to  the 
calumnies  of  popish  writers,  and  was  the  first  indication  given 
to  the  world  of  his  being  engaged  in  original  researches  upon 
that  important  subject.  In  truth,  as  early  as  1803,  he  had 
conceived  the  design  of  drawing  up  "  a  selection  of  lives  of 
Scottish  reformers,  in  some  such  order  as  to  embrace  the  most 
important  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in 
which  a  number  of  facts  which  are  reckoned  too  minute  and 
trivial  for  general  history,  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  and 
occasionally  illustrate  it.  The  order,  for  instance,  might  be 
Patrick  Hamilton,  George  Wishart,  John  Knox,  John  Craig, 
Andrew  Melville,  &c."  In  these  words  he  reveals  precisely  the 
main  characteristic  of  his  literary  genius,  which  was  neither 
wholly  historical  nor  wholly  biographical,  but  which  found  its 
most  congenial  employment  in  the  composition  of  biographical 
history,  or  historical  biography,  having  equal  delight  in  the  per- 
sonal traits  and  minute  facts  appropriate  to  the  one,  and  in  the 
broad  views  and  profound  principles  characteristic  of  the  other. 
It  is  not  often  that  biographers  make  good  historians,  or  that 
great  historians  are  equally  great  in  biography.  But  the  result 
of  his  labours  showed  that  he  was  equally  capable  of  both.  The 
"Life  of  Knox"  was  commenced  in  1807,  and  the  first  edition 
appeared  in  1811.  The  subject  was  one  of  national  interest 
and  importance,  and  in  that  respect  was  happily  chosen.  But 
it  was  an  arduous  and  unpromising  one  at  the  time  he  made 
choice  of  it.  For  several  generations  the  name  of  Knox  had 
been  highly  unpopular  even  in  his  own  country  and  church.  A 
series  of  polite  writers,  who  were  unable  to  appreciate  and  admire 
his  greatness,  owing  to  a  total  want  of  religious  and  ecclesias- 
tical sympathy  with  his  mighty  deeds  and  words,  had  brought 
in  the  fashion  of  slandering  one  of  the  greatest  Scotchmen  that 
ever  lived,  as  a  gloomy,  narrow-minded,  and  ignorant  bigot ;  and 
this  opinion  had  come  to  be  everywhere  current  in  both  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  It  was  a  bold,  as  well  as  a  noble  under- 
taking, to  grapple  with  a  prejudice  so  deeply  fixed  in  the  public 
mind,  and  so  universally  diffused.  But  the  author's  success  was 
complete.  The  critics  took  good  time  to  consider  their  judgment; 
but  at  length  they  came  out  with  a  unanimous  verdict  of  appro- 
bation and  applause.  Francis  Jeffrey  in  the  Edinburgh  led  the 
way,  and  the  Quarterly  for  once  concurred  in  the  praise  heaped 
upon  a  whig  historian  by  a  whig  critic.  Thus  encouraged,  the 
author  applied  himself  to  the  improvement  of  his  work  for  a  new- 
edition,  which  appeared  in  1813  in  a  form  so  amplified  as  to  be 
almost  a  new  work  ;  and  in  this  form  it  has  since  been  translated 


into  French,  Dutch,  and  German.  In  the  interval  between  the 
two  editions  the  university  of  Edinburgh  had  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  D.D.;  and  he  now  took  position  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  Scottish  authors.  His  "  Life  of  Knox"  became  a  power 
in  the  land ;  it  did  much  to  revive  the  true  spirit  of  the  national 
church,  and  to  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  ecclesiastical  life  of  the 
nation  ;  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  John  Knox 
redivivus,  called  up  to  life  again  by  the  genius  of  his  biographer, 
became  once  more  the  reformer  of  his  own  church,  by  infusing 
much  of  his  manly  earnestness  and  force  into  the  Moncricffs, 
and  Thomsons,  and  Chalmerses,  who  were  the  leaders  of  her  last 
religious  and  ecclesiastical  revival.  What  follows  of  Dr.  M'Crie's 
literary  career  must  be  told  more  briefly.  In  1817  appeared  lis 
admirable  review  of  Scott's  Tales  of  my  Landlord  in  the  Christian 
Instructor,  which  Sir  Walter  found  it  necessary  to  reply  to  as 
best  he  could.  In  1819  he  gave  to  the  world  his  "Life  of 
Andrew  Melville,"  a  companion  work  to  his  "Knox,"  and  which 
cost  him,  he  tells  us,  a  hundred  times  more  labour.  It  is  indeed 
a  most  rich  and  curious  repository  of  historical  and  biographical 
lore,  and  not  inferior  in  any  respect  to  the  other  cither  in  point 
of  style  or  spirit;  but  its  subject  was  less  interesting,  and  it 
appealed  to  the  sympathies  of  a  narrower  circle  of  readers.  It 
was  now  the  earnest  desire  and  hope  of  multitudes  of  his  country- 
men, that  he  would  complete  the  biographical  series  in  which  lie 
had  advanced  so  far  by  preparing  a  Life  of  Alexander  Hender- 
son, the  leading  man  of  what  has  often  been  called  the  Second 
Scottish  Reformation.  But  his  earliest  historical  studies  had 
awakened  in  him  a  vivid  interest  in  the  progress  and  suppression 
of  the  Reformation  in  Italy  and  Spain — an  interest  which  was 
revived  and  strengthened  by  a  summer  sojourn  on  the  continent 
in  1822,  which  had  become  necessary  for  the  recruital  of  his 
health.  The  fruits  of  the  laborious  studies  which  he  was  thus 
led  to  apply  to  these  painfully  interesting  portions  of  reforma- 
tion history,  including  the  labour  of  acquiring  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  languages,  appeared  in  his 
"  History  of  the  Progress  and  Suppression  of  the  Reformation 
in  Spain,"  published  in  1827,  and  in  his  "  History  of  the 
Reformation  in  Italy,"  which  appeared  in  1829 — both  of  them 
works  of  extensive  original  research  and  extreme  accuracy,  and 
which  have  been  as  highly  valued,  and  even  more  read  on  the 
continent,  than  in  this  country.  His  last  publication  was  a 
pamphlet,  "What  ought  the  General  Assembly  to  do  at  the 
present  Crisis  ?"  in  which  he  counselled  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
"  without  delay,  to  petition  the  legislature  for  the  abolition  of 
patronage,"  and  which  manifested  the  ardent  sympathy  which, 
though  a  seceder,  he  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life  to  feel 
with  the  struggles  in  which  that  church  was  engaged,  with  the 
view  of  recovering  the  full  inheritance  of  her  original  rights  and 
liberties  The  church  took  his  advice,  and  covered  the  tables  of 
parliament  with  petitions;  but  beyond  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  in  the  commons,  before  which  he  was  examined  in 
May,  1831,  and  the  preparation  of  a  huge  blue-book  of  evidence, 
the  matter  never  went  further.  In  1833  he  procured  a  search 
to  be  made  by  one  of  his  sons  in  the  ancient  records  of  Geneva, 
with  a  view  to  a  work  upon  the  life  of  Calvin ;  but  in  this  new 
and  important  undertaking  he  had  not  been  able  to  advance 
beyond  a  few  chapters,  when  his  indefatigable  and  powerful  pen 
fell  from  his  hand.  On  the  4th  of  August,  1835,  he  had  a 
sudden  seizure,  by  which  he  was  carried  off  on  the  following 
day.  His  remains  were  appropriately  laid  in  the  old  historical 
burying-ground  of  Gray  Friars,  and  were  followed  to  the  tomb 
by  the  tributary  sorrow-  of  a  whole  nation,  who  felt  that  in  him 
they  had  lost  one  of  the  truest  representatives  of  the  national 
spirit,  and  character,  as  well  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
valuable  writers  that  had  ever  adorned  the  national  literature. 
His  posthumous  works  were  a  volume  of  pulpit  lectures  on  the 
Book  of  Esti.er;  a  vrlume  of  sermons,  some  of  them  of  great 
excellence ;  and  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  writings — all  edited 
by  his  eldest  son,  Dr.  Thomas  M'Crie,  who  published  also  a  full 
and  valuable  Life. — P.  L. 

M'CULLAGH,  Jakes,  M.R.I.A.,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
mathematicians  and  physicists  of  his  day,  was  born  near  Stra- 
bane  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1809.  He  entered  Trinity  college, 
Dublin,  in  November,  1814,  as  a  pensioner;  and  the  following 
year  he  obtained  a  sizarship.  Throughout  his  undergraduate 
course  he  was  eminently  successful,  both  in  classics  and  science. 
In  1827  he  was  elected  a  scholar,  and  in  1832  he  obtained  a 
fellowship.    In  1833  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Irish 


Academy,  and  in  1838  was  put  upon  the  council;  and  from 
18-14  to"  184G  filled  the  office  of  secretary  to  that  body.  The 
chair  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  university  becoming  vacant 
in  1843,  M'Cullagh  was  elected  to  it  without  opposition.  From 
an  early  age  he  was  a  distinguished  scientific  investigator.  While 
yet  an  undergraduate  lie  had  completed  a  new  and  original  theory 
of  the  rotation  of  a  solid  body  round  a  fixed  point,  which  he  was 
preparing  tor  publication  when  he  was  anticipated  by  Poinsot, 
who  published  a  very  elegant  tract  on  the  subject.  By  this 
theory  M'CoJlagh  completely  solved  the  case  of  a  body  aban- 
doned to  its  own  motion,  on  receiving  a  primitive  impulse  in  any 
direction,  under  the  action  of  no  accelerating  forces.  He  next 
turned  his  attention  to  the  wave  theory  of  light,  in  which  he 
afterwards  became  so  eminent.  On  this  subject  he  communi- 
cated his  first  paper  to  the  Academy  in  June,  1830,  followed  by 
one  on  the  "  Rectification  of  the  conic  sections."  M'Cullagh's 
first  entirely  original  paper  was  read  to  the  Academy,  February 
22,  1836.  '  In  it  he  linked  together,  by  a  single  and  simple 
mathematical  hypothesis,  the  peculiar  unique  laws  which  govern 
the  motion  of  light  in  its  propagation  through  quartz.  A  further 
advance  on  the  subject  of  light  was  communicated  in  a  paper, 
"  On  the  laws  of  crystalline  reflection  and  refraction,"  in  January, 
1837,  resolving  the  problem — partially  solved  by  Fresnel — and 
reducing  it  to  geometrical  laws  of  the  greatest  simplicity  and 
elegance.  The  originality  of  this  discovery  was  contested  by 
Neumann  of  Konigsberg;  but  M'Cnllagh  vindicated  beyond  all 
doubt  his  own  claim;  and  unquestionably  results  of  greater 
importance  were  arrived  at  by  M'Cnllagh.  Both  had  set  out 
independently  from  the  same  principles,  and  both  solved  the 
question  analytically;  but  the  geometrical  interpretation  of  the 
laws  had  been  given  by  M'Cullagh  only.  Other  valuable  papers 
on  the  subject  of  light  followed  at  intervals ;  and  he  also  pro- 
duced highly  original  papers  on  purely  mathematical  subjects ; 
amongst  others,  one  on  "  Surfaces  of  the  second  order."  M'Cullagh 
received  in  1838  the  Cunningham  medal  of  the  Academy  for  his 
essay  on  the  "  Laws  of  crystalline  reflection  and  refraction."  In 
1846  the  Royal  Society  awarded  him  the  Copley  medal  for  his 
investigations  in  the  theory  of  light.  As  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  M'Cullagh  gave  a  great  impetus  by  his  lectures  to 
the  study  of  the  severer  sciences.  "  It  was  in  the  delivery  of 
them,"  says  a  high  authority,  "that  Professor  M'Cullagh  used 
to  display  the  extensive  information,  the  elaborate  research,  and 
the  vast  acquired  treasures  of  his  highly-cultivated  mind.  .  .  . 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  depth,  or  surpass  the  exquisite  taste 
and  elegance  of  all  his  original  conceptions,  both  in  analysis  and 
in  the  ancient  geometry  in  which  he  delighted."  In  his  investi- 
gations on  the  dynamical  theory  of  light — "  the  unaided  creation 
of  his  own  surpassing  genius — he  has  reared  the  noblest  fabric 
which  has  ever  adorned  the  domains  of  physical  science,  Newton's 
system  of  the  universe  alone  excepted."  M'Cullagh  had  a  high 
appreciation  of  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and  was  a  munificent 
patron  of  Irish  antiquities.  In  private  life  he  was  unobtrusive, 
modest,  and  utterly  unselfish  ;  charitable,  generous,  and  religious. 
Severe  mental  application  produced  bodily  and  mental  derange- 
ment ;  and  in  a  moment  of  aberration  he  put  an  end  to  his  life 
on  the  24th  of  October,  1847.— J.  F.  W. 

*  M'CULLOCH,  Horatio,  R.S.A.,  an  eminent  Scottish 
landscape  painter,  son  of  a  manufacturer  in  Glasgow,  was  born 
there  in  1806.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  after  studying  his 
art  devotedly  in  his  native  city  and  in  Edinburgh,  he  exhibited 
a  "  View  on  the  Clyde,"  and  from  that  time  continued  to  con- 
tribute to  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  Scottish  Academy  some 
of  their  most  attractive  pictures.  Elected  an  associate  of  the 
Academy  in  1836,  two  years  afterwards  he  became  a  member. 
During  that  period  he  resided  in  Hamilton,  studying  the  scenery 
of  Cadzow  forest,  a  "  View"  in  which,  exhibited  in  1838,  attracted 
great  attention.  Since  the  latter  year  M'Culloch  has  resided  in 
Edinburgh.  His  fame  has  been  steadily  on  the  increase,  and  as 
a  painter  of  romantic  Scottish  scenery  he  is  now  admitted  to  be 
unrivalled. 

M'CULLOCH,  John,  an  English  physician  and  distinguished 
geologist,  was  born  in  Guernsey  in  1773.  His  early  education 
was  received  in  Cornwall,  whence  he  removed  to  Edinburgh  to 
study  medicine.  He  obtained  his  degree  of  M.D.  at  the  early 
age  of  eighteen,  and  soon  after  received  an  apnointment  as 
assistant -surgeon  in  the  army.  He  served  for  some  years  in  the 
artillery,  but  in  1807  established  himself  in  private  practice  at 
Blaclriieath.      On  occasional  visits  made  to  his  father  who  had 


settled  in  Cornwall,  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  whose  advice  was  of  great  use  to  him  in  his  chemical  studies. 
Some  years  afterwards  he  was  employed  by  government  in  a 
mineralogical  and  geological  survey  of  Scotland,  a  work  which 
was  only  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  1832.  In  1820  he  was 
appointed  physician  in  ordinary  to  Prince  Leopold,  and  held  till 
the  time  of  his  death  the  professorship  of  chemistry  and  geology 
in  the  East  India  Company's  military  school  at  Addiscombe. 
He  died  in  Cornwall  in  1835,  in  consequence  of  an  accident. 
M'Culloch  was  remarkable  for  the  versatility  of  his  powers. 
Thanks  to  assiduous  labour  and  an  extraordinary  memory,  he 
acquired  an  extensive  knowledge  of  geology,  mineralogy,  chemistry, 
mathematics,  the  natural  sciences,  and  industrial  arts  He  was 
besides  a  draughtsman,  architect,  and  musician.  His  greatest 
work,  perhaps,  is  his  "  Highlands  and  Western  Islands  of  Scot- 
land," of  which  it  has  been  said  it  has  never  been  surpassed, 
scarcely  even  equalled,  by  any  work  of  a  similar  kind. — W.  B-d. 

*  M'CULLOCH,  John  Ramsay,  an  eminent  political  econ- 
omist, was  born  in  Wigtonshire  in  1789.  He  was  a  contri- 
butor to  the  Edinburgh  Scotsman  during  its  early  years,  and 
also  to  the  Edinburgh  Review ;  of  the  former  he  was  for  a 
period  editor.  From  the  knowledge  of  political  economy  dis- 
played in  his  writings  he  was  twice  appointed  to  deliver  the 
Ricardo  lectures  in  London  ;  and  in  a  criticism  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  for  November,  1825,  on  his  "Discourse  on  the  rise,  pro- 
gress, &c,  of  political  economy,"  published  the  same  year,  he 
was  recommended  as  a  very  fit  person  to  fill  a  separate  chair  of 
political  economy  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  Such  a  chair 
was  not  instituted;  but  in  1828  Mr.  M'Culloch  was  appointed 
professor  of  political  economy  in  the  university  of  London,  and 
held  the  post  until  1832.  In  1838  he  became  comptroller  of  the 
stationery-office.  Of  his  numerous  contributions  to  political 
economy,  statistics,  &c,  among  the  more  important  are — the 
"  Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  1825;  the  valuable  "Dic- 
tionary of  Commerce,"  1834;  the  "  Statistical  Account  of  the 
British  Empire,"  1837;  and,  "Dictionary,  geographical,  sta- 
tistical, and  historical,  of  the  world,"  1842;  the  "Treatise  on 
Taxation  and  the  Funding  System,"  1845;  and  the  "Litera- 
ture of  Political  Economy,"  1845 — a  very  useful  contribution  to 
the  bibliography  and  biography  of  his  favourite  science.  Most 
of  these  works  have  gone  through  several  editions.  In  1853 
Mr.  M'Culloch  collected  his  "Treatises  and  Essays  on  subjects 
connected  with  economical  policy,"  2nd  edition,  1859.  Among 
his  latest  works  are  the  elaborate  treatises  on  "  Money  "  and 
"  Taxation,"  contributed  to  the  eighth  edition  of  the  Encyclo- 
pa?dia  Britannica,  and  republished  separately.  He  has  edited, 
with  a  life  of  the  author,  the  works  of  Ricardo;  with  supple- 
mental dissertations,  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations  ;  and 
the  volumes  of  scarce  early  English  tracts  on  trade,  &c,  pri- 
vately printed  by  Lord  Overstone.  In  the  great  controversy 
on  the  corn-laws  Mr.  M'Culloch  advocated  a  moderate  fixed 
duty  on  corn. — F.  E. 

MACDIARMID,  John,  an  unfortunate  literary  Scotchman, 
who  fills  a  niche  in  the  elder  DTsraeli's  Calamities  of  Authors, 
was  the  son  of  a  Perthshire  minister,  and  born  in  1779.  He 
studied  at  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews,  was  tutor  in  a  gentle- 
man's family,  and  in  1801  repaired  to  London  to  become  an 
author  by  profession.  He  contributed  to  periodicals;  edited  the 
St.  James1  Chronicle,  then  a  journal  of  note;  and  in  1803  pub- 
lished an  "Inquiry  into  the  system  of  military  defence  of  Great 
Britain,"  pointing  out  the  defects  of  the  volunteer  system,  and 
followed  in  1804  by  an  "  Inquiry  into  the  nature  of  civil  and 
military  subordination."  His  later  years  were  a  battle  between 
literary  enthusiasm,  on  the  one  hand,  and  want  and  disease  on 
the  other.  Mr.  DTsraeli,  who  visited  him  at  this  period,  says — 
"  Often  the  day  cheerfully  passed  without  its  meal,  but  never 
without  its  page."  In  this  state  he  composed  his  "  Lives  of 
British  Statesmen" — More,  Burleigh,  Strafford,  and  Hyde — 
marked  by  original  thought  and  research,  and  published  in  1807. 
He  died  of  paralysis  in  1808. — F.  E. 

MACDONALD,  Flora,  a  Highland  lady,  whose  memory  has 
been  preserved  by  her  courage  and  devotedness  in  promoting  the 
escape  of  Prince  Charles  Stewart,  was  the  daughter  of  Macdonald 
of  South  Uist,  and  was  born  about  the  year  1720.  Her  father 
died  when  she  was  young ;  and  her  mother  having  married 
Macdonald  of  Armadale,  Flora  spent  her  youthful  years  in  the 
house  of  her  stepfather  in  the  remote  and  rugged  Isle  of  Skye. 
After  the  battle  of  Culloden,  Prince  Charles  found  a  refuge  in 
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South  Uist;  but  his  enemies  having  formed  some  suspicion  of 
his  retreat,  the  island  was  suddenly  beset  with  parties  by  sea 
and  land,  and  after  several  hairbreadth  escapes  it  became  evident 
that  his  only  hope  of  finally  evading  discovery  lay  in  his  getting 
away  from  South  Uist.  Flora  was  at  this  time  paying  a  visit 
to  her  brother,  who  resided  iu  that  island,  and  she  was  prevailed 
upon  to  convey  the  prince  to  Skye  in  the  character  and  dress  of 
an  Irish  female  servant.  By  dint  of  great  courage,  prudence, 
and  presence  of  mind,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Lady  Macdonald 
and  Macdonald  of  Kingsburgh,  she  accomplished  this  difficult 
exploit  at  no  small  personal  risk,  and  thus  at  a  very  critical 
moment  contributed  most  important  aid  to  the  final  escape  of 
the  poor  prince.  Flora  was  afterwards  arrested  and  sent  to 
London,  but  was  included  in  the  act  of  indemnity  passed  in 
1747,  and  was  allowed  to  return  home  loaded  with  presents 
from  the  Jacobites  of  the  capital,  who  raised  a  subscription  for 
her  to  the  amount  of  £1500.  In  1750  she  married  young 
Macdonald  of  Kingsburgh ;  but  the  worthy  couple  afterwards 
emigrated  to  America,  and  settled  in  North  Carolina.  When  the 
war  of  independence  broke  out,  Mr.  Macdonald  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  mother  country,  and  suffered  severe  losses  on  account 
of  his  loyalty.  He  and  his  wife  ultimately  returned  to  Skye 
and  ended  their  lives  there.  Flora  died  in  1790,  and  was  buried 
at  Kilmun,  in  a  shroud  made  of  part  of  the  sheets  in  which 
the  prince  had  slept  at  Kingsburgh. — J.  T. 

MACDONALD,  Etienxe  Jacques  Joseph  Alexander, 
Duke  of  Tarentum,  marshal  of  France,  descended  from  a  Scotch 
family  which  had  followed  the  exiledJames  II.  to  France,  was  born 
at  Sancerre  (Berry),  17th  November,  1765,  and  died  in  1831. 
Entering  an  Irish  regiment  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  gained  his 
first  laurels  at  the  battle  of  Jemappes  in  1792,  shortly  after 
which  engagement  he  was  made  a  colonel.  In  1795  he  served 
under  the  command  of  Pichegru  in  Holland  as  general  of  brigade, 
and  in  consequence  of  his  exploit  of  capturing  the  Dutch  fleet  by- 
passing the  Wahl  on  the  ice,  was  made  general  of  division  in  the 
following  year.  In  1798  he  was  sent  to  Italy,  and  after  serving 
for  some  time  under  Berthier  in  the  Roman  states,  he  succeeded 
Championnet  in  the  command  of  Naples.  The  following  year, 
with  a  much  inferior  force,  he  gallant'y  baffled  for  three  days 
Suwarrow's  attempts  to  cross  the  Trebia.  At  Wagram  Napoleon 
created  him  a  marshal  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  1812  he  com- 
manded the  10th  corps  in  the  Russian  campaign.  He  fought  at 
Lutzen,  Bautzen,  and  Leipsic,  and  during  the  campaign  of  1814 
he  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  army.  At  Fontainebleau  he 
counselled  the  emperor  to  abdicate,  and  received  from  him  the 
sabre  which  Murad  Bey  had  presented  to  Bonaparte  in  Egypt. 
After  the  fall  of  the  empire  Macdonald  was  nominated  a  member 
of  the  chamber  of  peers,  and  in  1816  he  was  made  grand  chan- 
cellor of  the  legion  of  honour. 

•  MACDOWELL,  Patrick,  R.A.,  was  born,  August  12, 
1799,  at  Belfast  in  Ireland.  His  father,  a  tradesman  in  that 
town,  failed  in  business,  and  died  whilst  the  child  was  still  an 
infant.  The  future  sculptor  owed  the  first  cultivation  of  his 
taste  for  art  to  the  circumstance  of  his  being  sent  to  a  boarding- 
school  kept  by  a  Mr.  Gordon,  an  engraver,  who  detected  and 
encouraged  the  boy's  fondness  for  drawing.  Young  MacDowell 
was  at  this  school  from  his  eighth  to  his  twelfth  year,  during 
most  of  which  time  his  evenings  were  spent  in  copying  prints 
lent  him  by  his  kind  master.  His  mother  having  brought  him  to 
England,  he  was  at  the  age  of  fourteen  apprenticed  to  a  coach- 
maker,  who,  when  he  had  been  with  him  about  four  and  a  half 
years,  became  a  bankrupt.  Mr.  MacDowell  now  took  lodgings 
in  the  house  of  a  French  sculptor  named  Chenu,  watched  him 
at  work,  and  at  spare  hours  imitated  his  methods.  In  no  long 
time  he  thus  taught  himself  to  model,  and  subsequently  to  carve; 
and  he  soon  found  purchasers  at  moderate  prices  for  small 
models.  Having  had  his  attention  called  to  the  advertisements 
for  a  statue  of  Major  Cartwright,  he  was  induced  to  compete. 
His  model  was  accepted ;  but  the  funds  subscribed  proving 
insufficient,  the  statue  was  not  executed.  It  was,  however,  the 
means  of  introducing  him  to  the  family  of  Major  Cartwrieht, 
through  whose  interest  he  received  some  commissions  for  busts, 
and  he  now  fairly  started  on  his  career  as  a  sculptor.  His  first 
poetic  piece  was  a  small  group  from  Moore's  Loves  of  the  Angels. 
A  life-size  figure  of  a  "  Girl  Reading,"  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1838,  was  very  generally  admired.  The  sculptor 
received  a  commission  from  Mr.  T.  W.  Beaumont  to  execute  in 
marble  his  model  of  the  "  Girl  Reading,"  and  two  large  groups. 


Almost  immediately  afterwards  the  earl  of  Ellesmere  offered  him 
a  commission  for  a  replica  in  marble  of  the  "  Girl  Reading." 
Another  zealous  and  liberal  patron  at  this  time  was  Sir  J. 
Emerson  Tennant.  The  hitherto  unknown  and  self-taught 
sculptor  had  in  fact  at  a  bound  taken  his  place  among  the  fore- 
most men  of  his  profession,  and  his  talents  met  on  all  hands 
with  help  and  cheerful  recognition.  He  was  in  1841  elected 
associate,  and  in  1846  full  member,  of  the  Royal  Academy.  As 
has  been  seen,  Mr.  MacDowell  made  his  first  appearance  before 
the  public  with  an  original  conception — the  "  Girl  Reading." 
Later  he  executed,  in  the  manner  of  most  sculptors,  various 
single  figures  and  groups  from  the  stock  subjects  of  classical 
mythology.  But  the  greater  number  of  his  imaginative  works 
have  been  illustrative  of  passages  from  our  native  poets,  or  of 
simple  original  theme6 ;  and  these  have  been  always  the  most 
popular  and  usually  the  most  successful.  As  is  commonly  the 
case  with  our  sculptors,  however,  Mr.  MacDowell's  time  has  been 
increasingly  occupied  in  carving  portrait  statues  and  busts.  He 
has  executed  comparatively  few  public  memorials — the  principal 
being  "  Viscount  Exmouth,"  for  Greenwich  hospital,  and  the 
statues  of  "  Lord  Chatham"  and  "William  Pitt,"  for  St.  Stephen's 
hall;  a  bronze  statue  of  the  "Earl  of  Belfast,"  for  his  native 
city ;  and  the  memorial  to  "  Viscount  Fitzgibbon  and  his  com- 
rades, natives  of  Limerick  county,  who  fell  at  Balaklava." 
Among  his  chief  imaginative  works,  besides  those  above  men- 
tioned and  various  Cupids,  Pysches,  and  Satyrs,  are  the  popular 
"Early  Sorrow,"  1847;  "  Virginius,"  1847;  "Eve,"  1849;  the 
"  Slumbering  Student,"  1851 ;  "  Love  in  Idleness,"  1852  ;  and 
"  The  Day  Dream,"  1858.— J.  T-e. 

MACEDONIUS,  elected  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  by  the 
influence  of  the  Arian  party,  in  341  or  342;  held  that  office 
till  348;  and  afterwards  from  350  till  360,  when  he  was  con- 
demned by  the  council  of  Constantinople.  Being  a  semi-Arian, 
he  held  the  Son  to  be  of  like  substance  (Jjimho-jtioi/s)  with  the 
Father ;  and  after  his  deposition  he  taught  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  only  a  creature. — D.  W.  R. 

M'FADYEN,  James,  physician  and  botanist,  was  born  in 
Glasgow  on  3d  May,  1799.  His  father,  John  M'Fadyen,  was 
a  native  of  Islay,  and  for  a  long  period  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  kept  the  principal  music  shop  in  Glasgow.  He 
very  soon  evinced  a  great  fondness  for  literature,  and  the  pursuit 
of  natural  science.  He  passed  through  the  curriculum  of  the 
college  of  Glasgow,  where,  after  taking  his  degree  for  the  medical 
profession,  he  commenced  business  as  a  surgeon,  and  gradually 
obtained  a  respectable  practice.  In  1822  the  Mechanics  Insti- 
tution, the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom,  was  instituted  in 
Glasgow.  In  its  formation  the  young  surgeon  took  a  deep  inter- 
est, and  he  volunteered  a  course  of  popular  lectures  on  natural 
history,  the  first  which  had  been  delivered  on  that  subject  in  his 
native  city.  The  course  was  repeated  and  enlarged  a  second  year, 
and  was  attended  by  numerous  students  gathered  from  all  ranks. 
He  prepared  and  published  for  these  lectures  a  class  book,  which 
was  at  the  time  acknowledged  to  be  a  rare  instance  of  accuracy 
aud  condensation.  In'  1824  he  published  a  small  volume  of 
poetry  under  the  name  of  the  "Seven  Laras,"  dedicated  to  John 
Wilson,  the  poet  and  professor.  In  1825  he  went  to  London, 
and  passed  as  surgeon  for  the  royal  navy,  with  the  view  of  being 
appointed  to  some  scientific  expedition.  Sir  William  Hooker, 
knowing  his  high  attainments  in  botanical  science,  pressed  on 
him  the  office  of  "island  botanist"  of  Jamaica.  This  appointment 
so  congenial  to  his  tastes  he  accepted,  and  entered  on  his  duties 
with  his  usual  ardour.  In  1833  he  published  the  first  volume 
of  "  Flora  of  Jamaica,"  dedicated  to  his  patron  Sir  William 
Hooker.  His  fame  as  a  botanist  was  so  wide-spread  that  De 
Candolle  of  Geneva,  and  several  other  distinguished  botanists, 
have  given  his  name  to  different  plants.  He  was  preparing  a 
second  volume  on  the  interesting  subject,  when  death  arrested 
his  fond  pursuit-  In  1837  he  made  a  short  visit  to  his  native 
town,  and  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  university  of 
Glasgow.  His  practice  as  a  physician  in  the  island  became  so 
extensive,  that  he  had  reluctantly,  but  conscientiously,  to  resign 
his  appointment  in  connection  with  the  botanic  garden.  His 
hospitality  to  visitors  to  the  island  was  unbounded,  and  his 
attention  to  the  poor  uuiformly  great.  In  1850  the  island  was 
visited  by  cholera.  Incessantly  did  M'Fadyen  labour  amongst 
the  afflicted  until,  exhausted,  he  sunk  under  an  attack  of  the 
malady,  and  die!  on  24th  November,  1850.  On  the  20th 
November,  four  days  before  his  death,  on  the  motion  of  Sir 
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;      !  he  was  elected  a  follow  of  the  Royal  Geological 
K  a  a  resolution  was  passed, 

is  lamented  death;"  and  the  mover  ol  it  most  truth- 
lcterofM'Fadyen,whenhesaid    his 
ucter  that  required  deep  or  profound 
..  elucidation.     Its  great  leading  feature  was  Bunphcity, 
.[ht.  |  .  ehild,  with  the  mind  of  a  giant      He  was 

i  nption,  dignified  yet  modest,  unobtrusive  and 
-.  i  aadid,  and  ingenious.    Endowed  with  a  noble 
mind,  impro  learning,  and  extensive  acquaintance 

with  men  and  books,  he  i  W  sagacity  and  unbending 

-II.  B  y.  . 

MACFARREN,  Gkorqk,  author  of  a  great  many  successful 
dramatic  pieces,  including  the  librettos  of  "  Malvina,"  "  The 
Devil's  ( >pera,"  and  "  Don  Quixote,"  was  born  in  London,  Sep- 
i  died  in  the  same  capital,  April  24,  1843. 
I  be  was  director  of  the  Queen's  theatre,  Tot- 
tenham Street,  and  some  years  later  of  the  then   but  newly- 
.  theatre  in  the  Strand.      He  possessed  considerable  skill 
on  the  violin :  wrote  a  great  deal  of  poetry  which,  although  highly 
spoken  of.  was  for  the  most  part  never  published;   and  held  an 
honourable  position  as  a  critic  both  in  art  and  literature.— J.  W.  D. 
•  MACFARREN,  Grobge  Alexander,  eldest  son  of  the 
preceding,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  musical  composers  of 
this  country,  was  born  in  London,  March  2,  1813.     He  received 
his  tirst  instructions  in  music  from  his  father;  and  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  (Ls'-'7_)  was  placed  under  Mr.  Charles  Lucas,  with  whom 
lie  studied  harmony  and  the  theory  of  composition,  two  years. 
In  September.  1829,  he  became  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  and  in  the  following  year  (September)  his  tirst  orchestral 
i  oy  was  performed,  at  one  of  the  concerts  "for  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  students,"  which  at  that  period  were  highly  creditable 
to  the  institution.    His  chief  preceptor  at  the  Academy  was  Mr. 
Cipriani  Totter.  In  1832  Mr.  Macfarren's  progress  was  sufficiently 
to  warrant  his  being  made  sub-professor.     Two  years  later 
ased  to  be  a  pupil,  and  in  June,  1S34,  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor— his  class  for  harmony  and  composition,  on  account  of 
his  peculiarly  intelligible  and   attractive   method   of   teaching, 
becoming  in  a  short  time  one  of  the  most  popular  in  the  school. 
About  this  time  a  new  society  was  founded,  under  the  name  of 
:     iety  of  British  Musicians  (still  existing),  with  the  object 
of  advancing  native  art  through  the  encouragement  of  native 
talent.      The   first    great   step   adopted  by  the   committee  of 
management  was  to  hold  a  series  of  six  orchestral  concerts,  to 
which  the  public  were  invited,  at  a  much  more  reasonable  charge 
than  had  ever  before  been  known  at  entertainments  of  the  kind, 
concerts  were  ridiculed  by  the  editor  of  the  Harmonicon 
— then  our  chief,  if  not  indeed  our  only  musical  authority  in  the 
form  of  a  periodica]  newspaper — as  ''the  three-and-sixpenny 
c  incerts."     They  were,  nevertheless,  wonderfully  successful,  not- 
'. aiding  the  fact  that,  by  a  fundamental  law  of  the  society 
— afterwards,  as  the  sequel  proved,  unwisely  modified — the  pro- 
grammes were   exclusively  confined   to  the  works  ot    British 
musicians.     The  honour  of  inaugurating  the  first  concert  (Octo- 
1),    devolved   upon    .Mr.    MaefaiTon,    whose  fourth 
symphony  (in  F  minor)  was  received  with  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  enthusiasm,  the  composer  himself  directing  its  performance 
in  the  orchestra. 

Meanwhile,  for  several  years  previous,  Mr.  Macfarren,  devoting 

himself  to  composition  for  the  theatre,  had   produced  a  good 

number  of  melo-dramatic  pieces,  operettas,  &c,  at  the  Queen's, 

English  Opera    House  (now  Lyceum),  and 

Strand.     His  first  dramatic  work  of  importance,   however, 

was   "The    Devil's   Opera,"    in    two    acts,   brought  out  at   the 

English  <)pe,a  House,  August  13,  1838.     Owing  to  continued 

bad  business,   the  theatre  had  been   in  a  languishing  state;    but 

the  success  of  the  new  work  completely  turned  the  tide,  and  by 

replenishing  the  treasury  averted  the  necessity  of  closing  the 

.    Although  tie-  composition  of  "The  Devil's  Opera,"  words 

Mel  music,  did  not  occupj  longer  than  three  weeks,  it  was unani- 

■  work  likely  to  add  to  the  reputation  of  the 

"Aladdin"  and  "Doom  Kiss," 

Mr.  K.  .1.  Loder's  "Nourjahad,"  Mr.  John  Bamet's  "Mountain 

Sylph,"  andl  ol  .Mr.  Balfe,  had  already  raised  to 

a  more  elevated  position  than  it  previously  occupied.  Tonameone 

the  trio  for  women's  voices,  "(, |  night,  good  night," 

"  ,t;",lr'1  ■  «"de  popularity.    Ml  ;  „e.\t.  opera— "Don 

te"(libretto  by  Mr.  Macfarren,  Ben.),  produced  at  Drury  Lane 


Theatre,  eight  years  later — February  3,  18-16,  when  Mr.  Bunn 
was  manager — although  of  considerably  higher  pretensions  and  of 
indisputably  greater  merit,  was  not  played  so  frequently  as  the 
"Devil's  Opera."  That  such  a  work  should  never  since  have 
been  revived,  must  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  a  national  theatre 
which  might  afford  our  English  composers  chances  equivalent  to 
those  presented  by  the  Opera  Comique,  the  Theatre  Lyrique, 
and  in  a  lesser  degree,  by  the  Academie  Imperiale,  to  the 
musicians  of  France.  The  beautiful  romance  of  Quiteria,  "Ah, 
why  do  we  love?" — even  now  one  of  the  oftenest  heard  and  most 
universally  admired  of  concert-songs;  the  air,  with  chorus,  of 
Don  Quixote,  "When  Bacchus  invented  the  bowl;"  and  the 
overture,  are  the  only  pieces  with  which  the  musical  public  of 
the  present  day  are  at  all  familiar.  "  King  Charles,  II."  (libretto 
by  Mr.  Desmond  Ryan),  Mr.  Macfarren's  third  important  dramatic 
work,  was  first  played  at  the  Princess's  Theatre,  October  27, 1819 
—  Mr.  Maddox  being  director — and  achieved  a  more  complete 
success  than  either  of  its  predecessors.  This  was  his  first  genuine 
English  opera,  or  more  strictly  speaking  his  first  opera  built  upon 
an  English  subject,  and  thus  admitting  a  certain  approximation 
to  the  English  style  of  melody.  That  style,  it  must  be  under- 
stood, was  essentially  the  old  style ;  the  influence  of  foreign 
dramatic  music,  German,  French,  and  Italian,  upon  our  com- 
posers, during  a  long  series  of  years,  having  almost  totally 
annihilated  the  legitimate  English  school  which  Bishop  had  been 
the  last  to  enrich  and  the  first,  in  his  "Aladdin,"  to  repudiate. 
"  Charles  II."  was  a  successful  exemplification  of  how  much  could 
be  effected  by  the  aid  of  this  national  element,  without  in  any  way 
compromising  the  higher  requisites  of  operatic  form.  Criticism 
was  unanimously  favourable  to  the  new  work,  the  production  of 
which  at  the  Princess's  Theatre  was  further  memorable  as  having 
been  the  occasion  of  bringing  out  the  afterwards  celebrated  Eng- 
lish soprano,  Miss  Louisa  Pyne,  for  the  first  time  in  an  original 
part  written  expressly  for  her  by  an  English  composer.  Another 
interesting  feature  was  the  first  appearance  on  the  stage  of  Mad. 
Macfarren,  wife  of  the  composer,  to  whom  was  allotted  the  part 
of  Julian,  and  who  has  since  abandoned  the  public  exercise  of 
her  vocation.  In  the  interval  between  the  production  of  "  The 
Devil's  Opera"  and  that  of  "Charles  II.,"  Mr.  John  Barnett 
had  added  "Fair  Rosamond"  and  "Farinelli,"  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Loder 
"  The  Night  Dancers,"  to  the  English  dramatic  repertory  ;  while 
Mr.  Balfe — who  began  in  1835  with  "The  Siege  of  Rochelle" — 
had  obtained  an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  successes  (including 
"  The  Bohemian  Girl")  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre;  and  a  composer, 
hitherto  unknown  (Mr.  W.  Vincent  Wallace),  had  already,  at 
the  same  establishment,  proved  by  his  first  work  ("Maritana") 
that  a  new  and  formidable  competitor  was  in  the  field.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  reception  awarded  to  "  Charles  II."  was 
the  more  flattering. 

In  the  winter  of  1850  the  so-called  "National  Concerts" 
were  held  at  her  Majesty's  Theatre  by  a  body  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen.  These,  though  announced  as  merely  preliminary  to 
some  future  scheme  for  a  national  opera,  were  substantially  in 
opposition  to  the  concerts  of  M.  Jullien  at  Dmry  Lane  Theatre. 
A  large  orchestra,  containing  the  majority  of  M.  Jullien's  most 
reputed  players,  was  engaged,  with  Mr.  Balfe  as  conductor;  and 
very  liberal  professions  being  made  on  the  part  of  the  directors, 
several  English  musicians  of  repute  prepared  works  expressly  for 
their  concerts.  Among  these  was  Mr.  Macfarren,  who  furnished 
"The  Sleeper  Awakened"  (libretto,  founded  upon  an  incident  in 
the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  by  Mr.  John  Oxenford),  which,  though 
styled  a  cantata,  was  written  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  its  adap- 
tability for  the  stage,  should  the  contemplated  "  National  Opera" 
ever  see  the  light — an  eventuality,  as  it  subsequently  appeared, 
the  reverse  of  probable.  Thus  the  "  Sleeper  Awakened,"  though 
one  of  the  most  essentially  dramatic  works  of  its  composer,  was 
only  made  known  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  the 
concert-platform — in  the  style,  as  it  were,  of  a  comic  oratorio. 
Its  success  was  not  the  less  remarkable.  In  1851  Mr.  Macfarren 
had  finished  a  real  cantata — set  to  an  English  version,  by  Mr. 
Oxenford,  of  Biirger's  celebrated  legendary  poem  of  "  Lenore." 
This  was  first  performed  in  1852,  at  the  Royal  Academy  concerts; 
next,  in  1853,  at  the  conceits  ot  the  Harmonic  Union,  a  new 
society,  since  defunct,  directed  by  Mr.  Benedict ;  and  lastly  at 
the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1855,  Mr.  Costa  being  conductor. 
Five  years  later,  another  cantata,  entitled  "  May-Day,"  for  which 
Mr.  Oxenford  also  furnished  the  poem,  was  produced  with  entire 
success  at  the  second  great  musical  festival  held  at  Bradford, 
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Yorkshire,  in  August,  1856.  "May-Day"  is  the  second  of  Mr. 
Macfarren's  compositions  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  old  English 
melody  is  successfully  emulated.  Its  merits  were  at  once  appre- 
ciated, both  by  amateurs  and  professors;  and  its  subsequent 
p  polarity  has  been  on  a  par  with  its  deserts.  At  one  of  the 
concerts  of  the  Musical  Society  of  London  (1859) — Mr.  Alfred 
Mellon  conductor — it  was  received  with  such  favour  that,  urged 
to  fresh  exertion,  with  Mr.  Oxenford  again  his  coUaborateur,  Mr. 
Macfarren,  some  months  later,  had  completed  a  third  cantata, 
which  was  produced  at  one  of  the  same  society's  concerts,  in 
February,  18G0.  "  Christmas,"  though  a  more  elaborate  com- 
position, is  conceived  in  much  the  same  spirit  as  "May-Day," 
the  ideas  suggested  by  a  poetical  revival  of  old  English  games 
and  pastimes  giving  the  predominant  colouring  to  the  work.  It 
was  entirely  successful;  but  having  been  heard  in  public  on 
this  one  occasion  only,  it  has  yet  to  achieve  the  universal  popu- 
larity enjoyed  by  its  predecessor.  That  it  will  ultimately  do  so 
is  tlie  general  belief  of  connoisseurs,  who  place  it  higher  on 
the  ladder  of  musical  excellence  than  its  hitherto  more  for- 
tunate rival.  "  Christmas"  was  shortly  followed  by  the  thoroughly 
English  opera  of  "  Robin  Hood"  (libretto,  by  Mr.  Oxenford), 
brought  out  — October  11,  1860  — during  Mr.  E.  T.  Smith's 
brief  career  as  director  of  her  Majesty's  Theatre.  Opinions 
were  unanimous  about  the  merits  of  this  work,  which,  successful 
almost  without  precedent,  was  performed,  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter,  to  overflowing  houses.  The  three  principal 
characters  of  Maid  Marian,  Robin  Hood,  and  the  Sheriff  of  Not- 
tingham, were  sustained  by  Madame  Lemmens  Sherrington  (her 
first  appearance  on  the  stage,  (Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  and  Mr.  Santley. 
Mr.  Charles  Halle,  the  eminent  pianist,  presided  in  the  orchestra. 
In  the  winter  of  18G1  "Robin  Hood"  was  produced  byMiss  Louisa 
l'yne  and  Mr.  Harrison,  at  the  Royal  English  Opera  (conductor, 
Mr.  Alfred  Mellon; — Mr.  Santley  assuming  his  original  part, 
Maid  Marian  being  intrusted  to  Mdlle.  Guerabella,  and  Robin 
Hood  to  Mr.  Henry  Haigh.  Since  then  Mr.  Macfarren  has  nearly 
completed  (in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Oxenford)  another  work,  the 
title  of  which  is  understood  to  be  "Helvellyn." 

In  the  foregoing  sketch  allusion  has  been  made  only  to  the 
compositions  which,  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  Mr.  Mac- 
farren before  the  public,  may  on  that  account  be  regarded  as  suc- 
cessive stepping-stones  in  a  career  of  no  less  industry  than  suc- 
cess. His  other  productions,  nevertheless,  are  very  numerous,  and 
embrace  almost  every  style.  Many  of  them  have  been  heard  in 
public,  and  a  still  greater  number  have  been  printed.  Five 
out  of  seven  symphonies  for  the  orchestra  have  been  performed 
at  various  concerts,  viz. — No.  3,  in  A  minor;  No.  4,  in  F 
minor  (published  as  a  pianoforte  duet);  No.  5,  in  B  flat;  No. 
G,  in  C  sharp  minor  (introduced  at  the  Philharmonic  concerts — 
also  to  be  had  as  a  pianoforte  duet) ;  and  No.  7,  in  D  (at  the 
concerts  of  the  since  defunct  Amateur  Musical  Society).  The 
concert  overtures  for  the  orchestra  are  just  as  numerous.  Of 
these,  ''A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream;"  an  overture  in  E  flat 
(unintituled) ;  "The  Merchant  of  Venice ;"  "Chevy  Chase" 
(composed,  together  with  some  vocal  pieces,  for  a  drama  of  that 
name,  presented  at  Drury  Lane  theatre);  "Romeo  and  Juliet;" 
"  Don  Carlos  ;"  and  "  Hamlet,"  have  (like  the  symphonies)  been 
given  at  various  intervals,  by  the  Society  of  British  Musicians, 
the  Philharmonic  Society,  the  New  Philharmonic  Society,  the 
Musical  Society  of  London,  &c.  The  most  popular  of  these  is 
the  overture  called  "Chevy  Chase,"  which — as  well  as  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice"  and  "Romeo  and  Juliet" — has  been  pub- 
lished as  a  pianoforte  duet;  the  most  original  and  masterly,  by 
general  consent,  is  "Hamlet,"  which — with  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  the  overture  in  E  flat,  and  "  Don  Carlos" — 
remains  in  MS.  In  chamber  music  Mr.  Macfarren  has  been  a 
scarcely  less  indefatigable  producer.  A  quintet  in  G  minor  for 
pianoforte  and  string  instruments  (with  double-bass),  and  a  trio 
in  E  minor  for  the  same,  are  engraved  and  published  at  Leipsic. 
The  quintet  has  been  frequently  heard  (Miss  Arabella  Goddard 
and  Mr.  Charles  Hall':  having  played  it  on  several  occasions); 
the  trio  more  rarely.  There  are  also  four  quartets  for  two  violins, 
viola  and  violoncello — the  first  and  fourth  in  G  minor,  the 
second  in  A,  and  the  third  in  F — one  of  which  (in  F)  has  been 
engraved.  Two  sonatas  for  pianoforte,  solus — the  first  in  E 
flat,  the  second  in  A,  called  "  Ma  Cousine  " — both  printed,  and 
a  variety  of  minor  pieces,  swell  the  catalogue.  A  concerto  in  F 
minor  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra  also  exists  in  MS.  This  was 
once,  and  only  once,  performed  in  public  by  Mr.  W.  II.  Holmes, 
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at  the  concerts  of  the  Society  of  British  Musicians.  Not  less 
prolific  in  the  composition  of  vocal  chamber  music,  Mr.  Macfarren, 
besides  a  whole  library  of  fugitive  pieces,  has  published  a  number 
of  songs,  duets,  and  trios  that  are  likely  to  endure.  Among 
the  best  are  his  contributions  to  the  British  Vocal  Album,  his 
settings  of  Shelley.  Heine,  Schiller,  and  other  distinguished  poets ; 
his  "  Arabian  Night  Songs;"  and,  perhaps  more  genial,  vigorous, 
and  original  than  all,  his  "  Lyrics."  Many  of  these  have 
attained  popularity,  and  the  major  part  of  them  are  instinct 
with  the  spirit  of  poetry.  A  variety  of  four-part  songs  and 
glees  (among  which  latter  may  be  specially  cited  a  set  of 
six,  words  by  Mr.  Macfarren,  sen.)  must  be  added  to  the  cata- 
logue of  vocal-chamber  music;  also,  an  entire  church  service, 
composed  for  the  cathedral  church  at  Abingdon,  and  since  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Monk  at  York  Minster,  which  has  been  unani- 
mously praised.  The  harmonization  of  all  the  airs  in  Mr.  W. 
Chappell's  "  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time,"  and  the  accom- 
paniments to  the  separate  volume  of  "  Old  English  Ditties  "  (same 
editor),  further  associate  Mr.  Macfarren's  name  with  the  national 
music  of  England.  "  The  Sleeper  Awakened,"  "  Lenore," 
'•  May-Day,"  "Christmas,"  "Don  Quixote,"  "King  Charles 
II.,"  and  "Robin  Hood"  have  been  published  in  pianoforte 
score;  as  likewise  some  portions  of  the  "Devil's  Opera."  Three 
other  operas,  which  have  never  been  produced  upon  the  stage, 
remain  in  MS.:  their  names  are,  "The  Prince  of  Modena," 
" Caractacus,"  and  "El  Malhechor."  The  one  in  progress  ("  Hel- 
vellyn") is  to  be  produced  at  the  Loyal  English  Opera.  In  1843 
Mr.  Macfarren  established  the  Handel  Society,  "for  the  prod 
of  a  superior  and  standard  edition  of  the  works  of  Handel."  The 
council  was  composed  of  Mr.  Addison.  Mr.  W.  S.  (now  Dr.)  Bennett, 
Sir  H.  R.  Bishop,  Dr.  Crotch,  Mr.  J.  W.  Davison,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Hopkins,  Mr.  G.  A.  Macfarren,  Mr.  Moscheles,  Mr.  T.  M.  Mudie, 
Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Rimbault,  Sir  George  Smart,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Smart.  Mr.  Macfarren  edited  the  oratorios  of  "  Belshazzar," 
"  Judas  Maccabeus,"  and  "  Jephtha,"  in  full  score,  with  preface, 
comments,  and  independent  organ  part.  It  was  for  this  society 
that  Mendelssohn  prepared  his  edition  of  the  oratorio  of  "  Israel 
in  Egypt ;"  the  most  valuable,  not  only  for  its  correctness,  but  on 
account  of  the  preface  and  independent  organ  part  supplied  by 
its  illustrious  editor.  Mr.  Macfarren  was  secretary  to  the  Handel 
Society — for  which,  within  a  short  period,  he  obtained  upwards 
of  one  thousand  subscribers — until  1847,  when  the  scheme  was 
abandoned  and  the  society  dissolved.  In  I860  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  board  of  professors  for  managing  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music. 

Besides  his  musical  compositions,  Mr.  Macfarren  has  contri- 
buted extensively  to  the  literature  of  the  art — as  essayist,  critic, 
theorist,  and  biographer.  His  analytical  descriptions  of  the  "  Mes- 
siah," "Israel  in  Egypt,"  "Creation,"  "Lobgesang"  (Mendels- 
sohn), and  other  works  for  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  and  the 
Birmingham  Triennial  Festival,  are  as  interesting  for  their  details 
as  they  are  valuable  for  their  accuracy.  The  first  of  these,  the 
"Messiah,"  prepared  for  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  was  pub- 
lished in  1853.  Mr.  Macfarren's  work  on  harmony  stands  in 
high  repute,  although  in  some  particulars  it  diverges  from 
the  systems  which  have  hitherto  obtained  acceptance.  The  most 
important  difference  relates  to  the  fundamental  roots  which 
generate  the  scale.  Theorists  have  derived  the  scale  from  the 
tonic  (first  note  of  the  scale),  subdominant  (fourth),  and  domi- 
nant (fifth);  but  Mr.  Macfarren  rejects  the  subdominant  and 
substitutes  the  supertonic  (second  note  of  the  scale)  as  the 
second  fundamental  root — whence  he  obtains  an  entirely  new 
system  of  notation.  He  was  led  to  his  convictions  on  this  point 
by  conversations  with  the  late  Dr.  Alfred  Day,  who  is  believed 
to  have  first  invented  the  theory  of  the  supertonic,  which  certainly, 
as  Mr.  Macfarren  has  developed  it,  clears  up  many  points  that 
from  time  immemorial  have  pnzzled  musicians,  besides  creating  a 
logical  defence  for  much  that,  while  admitted  to  be  effective  and 
even  beautiful,  was  nevertheless  objected  to  as  incorrect,  in  the 
works  of  the  great  masters.  In  consequence  of  his  uncompro- 
mising adherence  to  this  system,  Mr.  Macfarren  was  compelled  in 
resign  his  professorship  in  the  Academy:  in  1*51,  how- 
ever, he  was  invited  to  return,  and  has  since  taught  whatever 
method  he  considered  expedient  It  was  in  1851  that  he  com- 
pleted an  opera  called  "Allan  of  Aberfeldy"  (not  mentioned  in 
the  foregoing  catalogue),  in  conjunction  with  his  frequent  co- 
labourer.  Mr.  Oxenford.  This  work  has  never  been  played,  and 
remains  in  MS. — J.  W.  D. 
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•  M  V<"F  VKKKX,  WAX.TBB  Okctl,  youngest  brother  of  the 
•     As  early  aa  1833  he  was  a 
ninster  Abbey;  studied  mnaic  under  the  fcui- 
rother;  ami  was  admitted  into  the  Academy,  1842. 
j  ,",  he  mt  appointed  Bub-professor,  some  years  later  pre- 
sently I  1861)  member  of  the 
\    ..    st  of  acknowledged  ability,  he  has 
I   great   deal  of  music  for  his  instrument,  both  solo 
[_  ita  (with  violin),  &c.     He  has 

•  ogs,  and  part-songs,  besides  some  overtures 
for  ,j  .As  a  public  performer  Mr.  \V.  C.  MacfaiTen 

Tuished  success. — J.  W.  D. 
MACGILLIVRAY,  William,  a  Scottish  naturalist,  was  born 
in  the  island  of  11  irris,  one  of  the  outer  Hebrides,  and  died  at 
;  5th  September,  1852.     In  early  life  he  devoted 
attention  to  natural  science,  and  was  appointed  by  Professor 
son  conservator  of  the  museum  of  natural  history  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh.     He  occupied  this  situation  for  many 
.  atid  during  that  time  he  assisted  the  professor  in  his 
of  a  modest  and  retiring  disposition,  and  on 
.v  count  his  high  merits  were  often  overlooked.    On  resign- 
ing the  situation  in  the  university,  ho  was  chosen  conservator  of 
the  museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh,  and  in 
that  office  he  acquitted  himself  admirably.    He  was  an  excellent 
zoologist,  and  was  fond  of  all  departments  of  natural  history. 
He  made  many  excursions  in  Scotland  in  order  to  examine  its 
zoology  and  botany ;  and  he  published  the  results  of  his  travels 
at  various  times.    His  claims  for  preferment  were  recognized  by 
government,  and  he  was  subsequently  elected  professor  of  natural 
history  in  Marisohal  college  and  university,  Aberdeen.     He  ful- 
lilled  the  duties  of  this  situation  till  his  death.    Among  his  pub- 
lished works  are  the  following — "Manual  of  Geology;"  "History 
of  British  Quadrupeds;"  "History  of  British  Birds;"  "Account 
of  the  Mollnsca  of  Aberdeen,  Kincardine,  and  Banff;"  "Manual 
of  Botany;"  "  Natural  History  of  Deeside,"  published  after  his 
death  by  the  command  of  her  majesty  Queen  Victoria;  an  edition 
of  Withcring's  British  Plants ;  besides  numerous  papers  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Wernerian  Society,  the  Reports  of  the  British 
ition,  the  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal,  and  the 
Magazine,  of  Zoology  and  Botany. — J.  H.  B. 

MACGREGOB,  Bob  Roy,  a  famous  Highland  outlaw,  im- 
mortalized by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  was  born  about  the  middle  of 
venteenth  century,  and  was  the  son  of  Donald  Macgregor 
"gyle,  said  to  have  been  a  lieutenant-colonel  probably  in 
rvice  of  James  II.  The  clan  Gregor  was  at  this  time  under 
n  of  the  law,  and  the  name  forbidden.     Rob,  therefore, 
ed  the  name  of  his  mother,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Campbell 
of  Glenfalloch.     He  was  originally  an  extensive  dealer  in  cattle ; 
but  having  been  rendered  insolvent  by  the  bad  faith  of  a  partner, 
he  was  forced  to  abscond  about  1712,  and  commenced  the  life  of 
a  freebooter  with  a  band  of  desperate  followers.    He  carried  on  a 
fierce  predatory  war  against  the  duke  of  Montrose,  whom  he  con- 
i  the  author  of  his  outlawry,  levied  black  mail  over  a  wide 
district,  and  mercilessly  plundered  those  who  refused  to  purchase 
his  protection.      He  was  bold,  sagacious,  and  active,  and  was 
t  muscular  strength ;  many  tales  are  told  of  his 
daring  exploits.    He  died  about  1733  at  an  advanced  age.— J.  T. 
MACHIAVELLI,  Nu  COLO,  was  born  in  Florence  on  the  3rd 
May,  1469,  of  a  very  ancient  patrician  family,  in  a  decayed 
tion.     His  father,  Bernardo,  was  a  lawyer,  and  treasurer  of 
the  march  of  Ancona;  his  mother,  Bartolommea  de'  Nelli,  also 
of  a  noble  family,  was  a  woman  of  some  poetic  talent.    Machia- 
velli  entered  the  government  service  early,  and  on  the  14th 
July.  1  198,  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Ten,  a  board  which 
managed  foreign  affairs  and  negotiations.    The  republic  of  Flo- 
rence had  now  expelled  the  Medici,  long  its  dominators.     As 
iry,  Macbiavelli  was  very  actively  employed,  being  charged 
with  twenty-four  foreign  legations,  and  sixteen"  internal  missions. 
Among  these  may  be  particularized  a  mission  to  Cesare  Borgia 
then  threateningtl  territory,  in  1502;  andalegation 

to  France  in  1511,  when  Macbiavelli  did  his  utmost  to  secure 
the  independence  of  his  country.  In  September,  1512  the 
Medici  were  restored  by  the  emperor  and  the  pope.  On  the  8th 
November,  Macbiavelli  was  deprived  of  his  secretaryship  and 
on  att.r  subjected  to  some  restrictions,  though  not  of  a 
kind.  In  1613  he  was  accused  of  complicity  in  a  plot 
made  by  Capponi  and  Boscoli  against  Cardinal  de' Medici  after- 
wards Leo  X.  j  he  underwent  the  torture  of  six  shocks  of  the  cord 


without  condescending  to  any  admission,  and  was  imprisoned  in 
the  dungeon  of  Le  Stinche.  In  March  of  the  same  year,  however, 
upon  the  accession  of  Leo  to  the  popedom,  he  was  amnestied. 
He  now  retired  to  a  small  property  named  La  Strada,  which  he 
possessed  at  San  Casciano,  about  eight  miles  from  Florence,  and 
sought  refuge  in  literature.  But  he  longed  to  recover  sonic 
public  employment,  were  it  only  (as  an  extant  letter  of  October, 
1513,  expresses  it)  "to  roll  a  stone;"  and  the  composition  of 
his  famous  book,  "The  Prince,"  originally  addressed  to  Giuliano 
de'  Medici,  then  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  eventually  presented 
to  his  nephew,  Lorenzo,  was  undertaken  with  the  express  view 
of  bringing  his  great  experience  and  profound  political  genius  to 
the  notice  of  the  family  in  power.  In  this  desired  result  it 
failed.  In  1522  some  obscure  suspicion  again  fell  upon  Machia- 
velli  of  having  joined  in  a  plot  against  Giulio  de'  Medici,  after- 
wards Clement  VII. ;  but  no  proof  was  adduced,  and  the 
probability  is  that  the  ex-secretary  never  conspired.  His  own 
avowed  policy  was  against  doing  so.  He  had,  from  1521,  been 
readmitted  to  some  employment,  mostly  of  a  subordinate  char- 
acter, and  had  even  been  consulted  by  Leo  as  early  as  1514; 
and  Clement,  who  succeeded  in  1523,  became  his  firm  supporter. 
His  last  post  was  in  the  army  of  the  league  against  Charles  V. 
After  the  sack  of  Rome,  6th  May,  1527,  Macbiavelli  was  follow- 
ing the  army  for  the  relief  of  the  pope  when  he  learned  that  the 
Medici  were  once  more  expelled  from  Florence,  and  the  state 
reconstituted  as  before  their  restoration.  His  long  and  faithful 
public  services  stood  him  in  no  stead  at  this  crisis ;  his  recent 
acquiescence  in  the  Medicean  rule  outweighing  the  remembrance 
of  them.  His  death  took  place  on  the  22nd  June  of  the  same 
year.  Its  immediate  cause  was  an  overdose  of  opium,  taken 
medicinally ;  and  it  seems  more  than  doubtful  whether  chagrin 
at  his  countrymen's  ill  opinion  had,  as  some  have  assumed,  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.  Macbiavelli  died  poor,  leaving  four  sons 
and  a  daughter  by  his  wife  Marietta  Corsini.  His  public  char- 
acter stands  without  reproach.  He  was  a  patriot,  zealous  and 
indefatigable  for  his  country's  honour  and  service,  disinterested, 
endowed  with  singular  firmness  and  penetration,  reticent  or  out- 
spoken as  the  public  interests  required,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  not 
only  honest  in  his  main  purposes,  but  as  free  from  the  small  arts  of 
obliquity  and  duplicity  as  can  well  be  expected  from  a  man  who 
professes  policy,  and  not  morals,  as  his  function.  In  his  private 
character  he  is  said  to  have  been  an  unfaithful  husband,  some- 
what a  gourmand,  and  extravagant,  or  rather  perhaps,  careless, 
in  expenditure.  His  orthodoxy  too  has  been  questioned ;  yet  he 
received  the  sacraments  on  his  deathbed,  and  possibly  the  impu- 
tation rests  chiefly  upon  his  political  opposition  to  the  temporal 
power  of  the  popes.  He  was  reputed  obliging,  though  caustic, 
in  personal  intercourse.  He  was  of  middle  height  and  olive  com- 
plexion, with  a  countenance  of  great  sagacity  and  some  closeness, 
mixed  with  humour  and  eagerness;  the  portraits,  however,  differ 
considerably.  It  is  upon  his  writings  that  the  prevalent  notion 
of  his  character,  embodied  in  the  phrase  "Machiavellian  policy," 
depends.  Their  chronology  is  uncertain,  but  appears  to  be  some- 
what as  follows: — I.  "  La  Mandragola,"  a  prose  comedy,  licentious, 
but  one  of  the  best  in  the  language,  written  towards  1498  ;  four 
others  are  less  famous.  II.  "First  Decennial  of  Events  in  Italy 
from  1494  to  1504,"  a  chronicle  in  the  poetic  form  of  terza  rima; 
a  second  Decennial  comes  down  to  1510  only.  III.  "The 
Prince."  This  is  the  world-famous  book  which  has  done  more  to 
blacken  the  character  of  Machiavelli  than  all  his  acts  and  other 
writings  put  together.  He  had  begun  writing  it,  with  the  view- 
already  stated,  as  early  as  1513  ;  it  was  not  published,  according 
to  the  best  evidence,  till  1532,  after  the  author's  death.  Viewed 
dispassionately,  and  as  what  it  professes  itself  to  be,  it  is  a  manual 
of  policy  for  the  sovereign  of  a  newly-acquired  territory,  desirous 
of  settling  and  extending  his  power.  It  tells  him,  from  the 
experience  of  past  history,  how  this  can  be  most  surely  done, 
and  asserts,  without  subterfuge  and  without  revulsion  of  feeling, 
that  the  surest  method  is  one  which  cannot  fail  oftentimes  to 
violate  moral  principle.  It  cites  Cesare  Borgia  as  an  example, 
in  some  respects,  of  successful  policy.  On  the  whole  the  book 
tends  to  identifying  the  interests  of  the  prince  with  those  of  the 
country.  It  is  certainly  not  a  moral  book  ;  but  is  properly  to 
be  viewed  rather  as  a  disquisition  proceeding  upon  other  than 
moral  data,  than  as  a  preaching  of  immorality.  IV.  "Discourses 
on  the  first  Decade  of  Livy,"  written  about  the  same  time  as 
the  "  Prince,"  and  in  much  the  same  range  of  thought,  full  of 
masterly  and  magnanimous  readings  of  the  lessons  of  Roman 
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history.  V.  "  A  Treatise  on  the  art  of  War,"  somewhat  later. 
Opinions  are  greatly  divided  as  to  the  value  of  Machiavelli's 
views  in  this  book.  Frederick  the  Great  is  said  to  have  esteemed 
it  highly.  Two  of  Machiavelli's  chief  points  are,  the  importance 
of  infantry  and  the  banefnlness  of  mercenary  troops.  He  had 
during  his  secretaryship  prevailed  upon  the  state  to  raise  a 
national  militia,  then  quite  a  novelty  in  Florence.  VI.  "History 
of  Florence  to  the  death  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,"  1492, 
finished  towards  1525;  a  work  of  admirable  insight,  and  nervous, 
concise  eloquence.  It  does  not  evidence  any  great  research,  but 
presents  the  facts  simply,  boldly,  and  in  their  true  relations. 
Besides  these  works  there  are  several  minor  ones  of  history 
and  public  affair?,  poems,  a  humo.ous  tale — "  Belphegor,"  &c. 
Machiavelli's  political  correspondence  was  first  published  in  1 767. 
Of  his  other  works  the  first  complete  edition  was  produced  in 
1550,  with  some  smoothing  of  phraseology  to  suit  the  taste  of 
the  day ;  and  this  text  has  been  followed  by  all  subsequent 
editions,  save  the  last  by  Le  Monnier,  18-13-52. — W.  M.  R. 

MACINTYRE,  Duncan  Ban,  commonly  known  throughout 
the  Highlands  as  Donnacha  Ban  Nan  Oran,  a  highland  poet  of 
considerable  celebrity,  was  born  in  the  year  1724.  In  his  early 
years  he  was  employed  as  forester  to  the  duke  of  Argyll,  and 
afterwards  to  the  earl  of  Breadalbane.  He  fought  on  the  loyal 
side  in  the  rebellion  of  1745,  and  afterwards  served  for  six  years 
in  a  fencible  regiment  raised  by  the  earl  of  Breadalbane.  He 
was  then  transferred  to  the  city  guard  of  Edinburgh,  and  died  in 
that  city  in  1822,  in  his  eighty-ninth  year.  M'Intyre's  poems 
are  very  popular  among  the  Highlanders.  They  are  chiefly  of 
a  descriptive  character,  and  have  done  much  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  manners  and  customs  which  are  rapidly  disappearing. 
His  love  songs  are  remarkable  for  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  his 
martial  lyrics  are  characterized  by  fire  and  patriotism,  as  well 
as  by  humour  and  satiric  wit.  He  knew  no  language  but  the 
Gaelic.  A  monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  at  Dal- 
mally,  in  his  native  vale  of  Glenorchy. — J.  T. 

MACK  VON  LEIBEIUCH,  Karl,  Baron,  an  Austrian 
general,  born  at  Neusslingen  on  the  22nd  August,  1752",  died 
22nd  October,  1828.  He  belonged  to  a  family  in  the  middle 
rank  of  life,  but  received  a  good  education.  On  leaving  college, 
he  enlisted  as  private  in  a  regiment  of  Austrian  dragoons.  He 
soon  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  with  the  Turks,  and  was 
attached  to  the  staff.  For  his  conduct  before  Lissa  General 
Laudon  appointed  him  his  aid-de-camp.  When  war  broke  out 
with  France,  Mack  was  made  quartermaster-general  to  the 
prince  of  Saxe-Coburg,  and  in  that  capacity  directed  the  opera- 
tions of  the  campaign  of  1793.  In  1794  he  was  sent  to  London 
to  arrange  a  new  campaign  with  the  British  government.  He 
returned  to  the  Netherlands,  and  the  emperor  of  Austria  made 
him  major-general.  His  plans  were  adopted,  but  were  not 
successful.  The  French  anns  were  triumphant,  and  Mack 
obtained  leave  of  absence  and  retired  to  Vienna.  In  1797  he 
served  with  the  anny  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  following  year 
was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  Neapolitan  anny  to  serve 
against  France.  Beaten  by  the  French  general,  Macdonald,  he 
was  in  danger  of  being  assassinated  by  his  own  men,  and 
resigned  the  command;  gave  himself  up  to  the  French  general, 
Championnet;  and  was  made  prisoner  of  war.  He  could  not 
procure  an  exchange,  and  contrary  to  the  rules  of  war  he 
escaped.  The  French  government  behaved  very  handsomely 
to  him  and  sent  him  his  horses,  his  property,  and  his  aides-de- 
camp. In  1804  he  commanded  in  the  Tyrol.  In  1805  he 
commanded  in  Bavaria.  On  the  18th  October,  1805,  he  was 
caught  at  [Jim  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  capitulated  with 
twenty-eight  thousand  men — a  circumstance  almost  unprece- 
dented. Napoleon  sent  him  to  Vienna,  but  there  the  Austrians 
imprisoned  him.  He  was  tried  by  commission  and  condemned 
to  death ;  but  the  emperor  commuted  his  punishment,  and  he 
was  sent  to  Spielberg  for  a  year.  He  then  went  to  Vienna,  and 
lived  in  poverty  and  obscurity  till  his  death. — P.  12.  D. 

MACKENZIE,  Sir  Alexander,  a  distinguished  traveller 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  about  1755,  at  Inverness, 
in  Scotland,  Early  in  life  he  became  settled  at  Montreal,  in  the 
service  of  a  commercial  house  engaged  in  the  fur  trade.  The 
North-west  Company,  established  in  1784  for  the  further  pro- 
secution of  that  trade,  afterwards  engaged  Mackenzie  in  their 
employ.  He  was  stationed  at  Fort  Chipewyan,  on  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Athabasca — then  the  most  distant  of  the  trading 
stations  in  the  northern  interior  of  the  American  continent.     In 


the  summer  of  1789,  embarking  with  a  few  attendants  in  a  bark 
canoe,  Mackenzie  proceeded  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  north- 
ward. This  journey  led  him,  down  the  Slave  Liver,  into  the  Great 
Slave  Lake,  and  thence  into  the  great  river  which  has  since  home 
his  name,  lie  descended  this  river  to  its  outlet  in  the  Arctic 
Sea,  and  regained  Fort  Chipewyan  after  an  absence  of  one  hun- 
dred and  two  days.  A  voyage  to  England  shortly  after  furnished 
such  scientific  aids  a.s  he  felt  necessary  fur  further  discovery  and 
observation;  and  on  his  return  to  America  he  undertook  the 
difficult  task  of  traversing  the  continent  westward  from  the 
company's  trading  stations,  with  the  view  of  reaching  the  Pacific 
ocean.  Mackenzie  started  from  Fort  Chipewyan  on  this  enter- 
prise in  October,  1792,  with  two  canoes  laden  with  merchandise. 
He  proceeded  in  the  first  instance  up  the  Unjigah  or  Peace  River 
towards  the  Pocky  Mountains,  where  he  passed  along  and  severe 
winter,  in  huts  constructed  for  the  purpose.  Leaving  his  winter 
quarters  in  the  ensuing  May,  Mackenzie  pursixed  his  way,  alter- 
nately by  water  or  earning  the  single  canoe  with  which  he  now 
advanced,  until  he  reached  an  inlet  of  the  Pacific  in  lat.  52"  30'. 
Here  he  inscribed  his  name,  with  the  date — July  22,  1793 — on 
the  face  of  a  rock.  In  the  course  of  this  journey  Mackenzie 
descended  a  portion  of  a  stream  which  he  supposed  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  great  river  Columbia,  but  which  really  must  have 
been  the  Fraser,  since  celebrated  in  connection  with  recent  gold 
discoveries.  He  returned  by  the  same  route,  and  re-entered  Fort 
Chipewyan  after  an  absence  of  eleven  months.  Revisiting 
England  in  1801,  he  published  a  narrative  of  his  journeys,  and 
subsequently  was  knighted.     He  died  in  1820. — W.  H. 

MACKENZIE,  Sir  George,  an  eminent  Scotch  lawyer  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  was  the  son  of  Simon  Mackenzie,  brother 
of  the  earl  of  Seaforth.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
St.  Andrews  and  Aberdeen,  and  afterwards  studied  civil  law  at 
the  university  of  Bourges  in  France.  He  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1659,  and  soon  attracted  attention  by  his  ability  and  learning. 
He  was  counsel  for  the  marquis  of  Argyle  in  1CG1,  and  dis- 
charged his  duty  with  great  firmness  and  courage.  He  was 
appointed  a  justice-depute,  but  for  some  time  professed  patriotic 
sentiments  and  opposed,  though  not  very  heartily,  several  of  the 
worst  measures  of  the  court.  His  patriotism,  however,  was  only 
assumed  to  enhance  his  price.  In  1677,  on  the  dismissal  of  Sir 
John  Nisbet,  Mackenzie  was  made  lord-advocate  and  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  privy  council,  and  was  soon  after  knighted.  He  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  persecution  of  the  covenanters,  and  ren- 
dered himself  infamous  by  his  unscrupulous  perversion  of  the 
law,  and  the  base  arts  and  threats  which  he  employed  to  extort 
a  verdict  of  guilty  from  reluctant  juries.  His  memory  is  still 
held  in  abhorrence  by  the  peasantry  of  Scotland,  among  whom 
he  bears  the  name  of  the  "  bloody  Mackenzie."  Notwithstand- 
ing his  claims  on  the  government  for  the  foul  work  he  had  done, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  office  by  James  in  1686,  on  account  of 
his  refusal  to  assist  in  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws  against  the 
Roman  catholics.  But  he  was  restored  in  1688.  After  the 
revolution  Sir  George  retired  to  Oxford,  where  he  died  in  1691. 
Mackenzie  enjoyed  considerable  celebrity  in  his  day  as  an  orator, 
a  scholar,  and  a  wit,  as  well  as  an  able  lawyer.  He  was  the 
author  of  "  Religio  Stoici;"  "  Moral  essays  upon  solitude,"  "  Moral 
gallantry;"  '•  Consolation  against  Calumnies;"  "The  Moral  His- 
tory of  Frugality  ;"  *'  Institute  of  the  Law  of  Scotland  ;"  "  Laws 
and  Customs  in'  Matters  Criminal ;''  "  Observations  on  the  Laws 
and  Customs  of  Nations  as  to  Precedency,"  &c,  which  have  been 
collected  in  2  vols,  folio.  His  "  Memoirs,"  the  most  interesting 
of  his  works,  were  long  lost  sight  of,  and  were  accidentally  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  M'Crie,  by  whom  they  were  published.  Sir  George 
was  the  founder  of  the  Advocates'  Library  in  Edinburgh. — J.  T. 

MACKENZIE,  Henry,  a  popular  Scottish  essayist  and 
novelist,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Joshua  Mackenzie,  an  eminent 
physician  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  born  in  1745.  His  mother 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Rose  of  Kilravock,  the  representative 
of  an  ancient  Morayshire  family.  After  completing  his  educa- 
tion at  the  high  school  and  university  of  his  native  city,  young 
Mackenzie  was  instructed  in  the  business  of  the  exchequer,  and 
in  1765  went  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  modes 
of  English  exchequer  practice.  On  his  return  to  Edinburgh  he 
became  the  partner  of  his  old  master,  Mr.  Inglis  of  Redhall,  and 
afterwards  succeeded  him  in  the  office  of  crown  agent.  During 
his  residence  in  London  he  sketched  some  part  of  his  first  work, 
'•The  Man  of  Feeling."  which  was  published  anonymously  in 
1771.     This  was  followed  some  years  later  by  the  "Man  of 
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the  World."     His  next  production  was  "Julia  de  Roubigne, 
■  novel  in  a  series  of  letters.     A  tone  of  exquisite  sensibility 
breathes  throughout  all  these  works,  and  the  style  is  character- 
ized by  great  accuracy  and  elegance.     About  the  year  l</8  a 
„„,„!,  '.  I  entlemen,  mostly  lawyers,  formed  themselves 

jllt0   ,  iety,  which   came  to  bear  the  designation  of 

tlie  Mirror  Clob,  and  resolved  to  issue  a  series  of  papers  on 
morals,  manners,  taste,  and  literature.  These  essays  appeared 
in  a  weekly  paper  which  bore  the  title  of  the  Mirror,  and  were 
afterwards  republished  in  three  volumes,  12mo.  The  Lounger,  a 
periodical  of  a  similar  kind,  succeeded  to  the  Mirror  in  1785, 
.  is  equally  successful.  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  the  editor  of  both 
works,  and  contributed  two  papers  to  the  former  and  fifty-seven 
to  the  latter.  One  of  the  essays  which  appeared  in  the  Lounger 
I  cember,  1786,  is  devoted  to  a  generous  and  highly  eulo- 

review  of  the  poems  of  Burns,  which  had  just  been 
published.  The  cordial  approbation  so  promptly  bestowed  upon 
the  unknown  poet,  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  was  extremely 
gratifying  to  him,  and  at  once  fixed  his  place  in  Scottish  literary 
Mr.  Mackenzie  was  one  of  the  early  members  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  contributed  various  papers  to 
its  Transactions.  One  of  the  best  known  of  them  is  an  elegant 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  friend  Judge  Abercromby;  and 
another  is  an  article  on  German  tragedy,  which  bestows  high 
praise  on  the  Emilia  Galotti  of  Lessing,  and  on  Schiller's 
Robbers.  In  1791  lie  published  a  small  volume  containing 
translations  of  the  Set  of  Horses,  by  Lessing,  and  of  two  or  three 
other  dramatic  pieces.  He  was  an  original  member  of  the 
Highland  Society,  and  published  in  its  Transactions  a  defence  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  poems  of  Ossian,  and  an  interesting  account 
of  Gaelic  poetry.  In  1793  he  wrote  a  life  of  Dr.  Blacklock, 
prefixed  to  a  quarto  edition  of  the  works  of  that  amiable  poet; 
and  in  1812  he  read  to  the  Royal  Society  a  life  of  John  Home, 
author  of  Douglas,  in  which  he  gave  an  interesting  sketch  of  the 
literary  society  which  adorned  the  Scottish  capital  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Mr.  Mackenzie  seems  to 
have  had  a  strong  ambition  to  excel  in  dramatic  poetry,  and 
wrote  no  fewer  than  five  plays,  several  of  which  were  brought 
upon  the  stage;  but  though  not  without  merit,  they  all  proved 

i  -hil.  In  1808  he  published  a  complete  edition  of  his 
works  in  eight  volumes,  to  which  he,  for  the  first  time,  prefixed 
his  name.  During  the  exciting  period  of  the  war  with  France, 
Mackenzie  wrote  several  political  tracts  in  the  interest  of  the 

. merit,  and  in  1804  was  rewarded  for  his  services  with  the 
office  of  comptroller  of  taxes  for  Scotland.  He  died  at  Edin- 
burgh on  the  14th  of  January,  1831,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year 
of  his  age.  Mackenzie's  writings  are  characterized  by  tender- 
ness of  feeling,  and  sweetness  and  beauty  of  style,  rather  than 
by  originality  or  vigour.     His  personal  character  presented  a 

ig  contrast  to  his  works.  His  wife  used  to  say  to  him — 
"Harry,  you  put  all  your  feelings  on  paper."  "No  man,"  says 
Sir  Walter  Seott,  "is  less  known  from  his  writings.  You 
would  suppose  a  retired,  modest,  somewhat  affected  man,  with  a 
white  handkerchief,  and  a  sigh  ready  for  every  sentiment.  No 
such  thing.  He  is  alert  as  a  contracting  tailor's  needle  in  any 
sort  of  business— a  politician  and  a  sportsman— shoots  and  fishes 
1,1  "■  i!'i-  ''ay  (182.5),  and  is  the  life  of  company 

"Ah  >"1  fan."     "Though  he  survived,"  says  Lord 

ekburn,  "the  passing  away  of  many  a  literary  friend,  and 
lany  a    revolution  of  manners,  he  accommodated  himself  to 
with  the  cheerfulness  „f  a  man  of  sense" 
[he  title  of  "The  Man  of  Feeling"  adhered  to  him  ever  after 
OH  "I  that  novel;  and  it  was  a  good  example  of  the 
,1"'''"  innes  is  between  a  man  and  his  work 

Strangers  used  to  fancy  that  be  unit  he  a  pensive  sentimental 
H^ey;  whereas  he  was  far  better,  a  hard-headed  practical  man, 
as  ltd  of  worldly  wisdom  as  most  of  his  fictitious  characters  are 
devoid  ol  it ;  and  this  without  in  the  least  impairing  the  affec- 
"""■"  hisheart.     In  person  he  was  thh^  shrivelled 

and  yelbw,  loln-dned,  with  something  when  seen  in  profile  of 
the  clever  wicked  look  of  Voltaire.  Bums  termed  Mackenzie  the 
Scottish  Addison,  and  says,  "if  he  has  not  Addison's  exquisite 
'"""our,  he  has  ,  ertainly  outdone  him  in  the  tender  and  pathetic-  » 
and  the  sentiment  has  been  re-echoed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  Mr 
Mackenzie  led  eleven  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  became  an 
eminent  Scotch  |udge.— J.  T. 

.nn'.'^'Pr'vv  "V"  ''  ''"■  galIant  lender  of  Hougomont 
on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  was  born  in  1791,  and  died  in  1836. 


In  1805  he  served  at  Bremen,  in  1807  at  Copenhagen,  and  in 
1809  joined  the  army  in  the  Peninsula.  He  was  then  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  guards  and  aid-de-camp  to  General  Stopford,  with 
whom  he  served  in  the  various  engagements  from  Talavera  to 
Toulouse.  At  the  peace  he  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  army.  In  June,  1815,  his  regiment  was  at 
Brussels,  and  so  anxious  was  Mackinnon  to  join  that  he  crossed 
from  Ramsgate  to  Ostend  in  an  open  boat.  He  was  present  in 
the  actions  of  the  16th,  17th,  and  on  the  ever-memorable  day  of 
Waterloo,  the  18th,  he  had  three  horses  shot  under  him.  He 
was  then  sent  to  occupy  the  farm  of  Hougomont,  with  strict 
orders  from  the  duke  of  Wellington  to  defend  the  important  post 
to  the  last  extremity.  The  brilliant  manner  in  which  the  ser- 
vice was  performed  has  become  a  matter  of  history.  On  his 
return  he  attained  the  rank  of  colonel  of  the  Coldstream  guards, 
of  which  corps  he  wrote  a  history. — P.  E.  D. 

MACKINNON,  Henry,  an  English  general,  was  horn  in 
1773,  and  after  achieving  the  highest  reputation  as  a  gallant 
soldier  and  skilful  commander,  particularly  by  his  brilliant  ser- 
vices under  Wellington  in  the  peninsula,  was  killed  at  the  storm- 
ing of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  in  1812. 

MACKINTOSH,  Sin  James,  statesman  and  historian,  the 
only  child  of  Captain  John  Mackintosh  by  his  wife  Marjory,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Marjory  Magillivray,  was  born  at  Aldowrie  in 
the  county  of  Inverness,  seven  miles  from  the  county  town,  on 
the  24th  October,  1765.  Captain  Mackintosh,  preferring  the 
more  easy  habits  of  barrack  life  to  the  thrifty  pleasures  of  home, 
passed  his  time  with  his  regiment  at  various  military  stations 
abroad.  The  charge  of  educating  James  thus  fell  entirely  upon 
the  mother.  Their  means  were  limited.  Through  the  captain's 
lavish  habits,  the  little  estate  called  Kellachie,  which  had  been 
in  the  family  for  two  centuries,  became  heavily  encumbered.  A 
bequest  by  an  uncle  to  his  young  nephew  fell  in  opportunely, 
and  secured  for  James  Mackintosh  the  advantages  of  a  liberal 
education.  He  was  first  placed  at  the  school  of  Fortrose  in 
Ross-shire,  whence  in  1780  he  proceeded  to  King's  college, 
Aberdeen.  During  the  four  years  he  remained  at  this  univer- 
sity he  contracted  a  warm  friendship  with  Robert  Hall.  They 
were  the  marked  men  of  the  period.  Finder  their  auspices  the 
"Hall  and  Mackintosh  Club"  was  founded — a  college  debating 
society  which  derivedits  inspiration  as  well  as  its  name  from  these 
two  promising  young  men.  In  1784  Mackintosh  obtained  the 
degree  of  M.A.,  and  entered  himself  of  the  Edinburgh  university 
as  a  student  of  medicine.  Here  his  habits  of  study  became  very 
desultory.  The  mental  and  moral  sciences,  politics,  literature, 
and  theology  obtained  more  than  a  fair  portion  of  his  time. 
With  no  affection  for  his  profession,  he  was  just  able  at  the 
end  of  three  years  (1787)  to  maintain  the  Latin  thesis,  and 
pass  the  ordinary  examination  for  a  diploma  in  medicine. 
From  Edinburgh  the  young  physician  came  to  London  (1788), 
with  recommendations  to  Dr.  Fraser  of  Bath.  He  took  up  his 
quarters  in  the  house  of  a  wine  merchant  in  Clipstone  Street. 
There  was  some  negotiation,  by  no  means  of  a  practical  character, 
about  settling  in  St.  Petersburg.  Salisbury  and  Wey  mouth  were 
talked  of.  There  was  a  generous  frankness,  cordiality,  and 
improvidence  about  him  at  this  time  which  augured  ill  for  his 
worldly  success,  but  which  made  him  a  lovable  companion. 
That  he  should  have  become  enamoured  of  Miss  Stuart ;  that 
he  should  have  wooed,  won,  and  secretly  married  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months,  was  not  at  all  strange.  The  rite  was  solem- 
nized, January,  1789,  in  Marylebone  church,  the  pew-opener 
and  beadle  being  the  attesting  witnesses.  The  relatives  on 
both  sides  were  highly  indignant ;  but  though  his  funds  were 
stopped,  and  everything  seemed  unpropitious,  the  union  proved 
in  the  long  run  one  of  the  happiest  events  in  his  life.  In  the 
spring  of  the  same  year  they  went  to  the  Netherlands,  resid- 
ing chiefly  at  Brussels.  On  their  return  to  London  in  1790, 
Mackintosh  found  himself  without  money  or  means  of  living. 
Through  the  good  offices  of  Charles  Stuart  his  brother-in-law, 
then  a  theatrical  critic  about  London,  lie  obtained  an  introduc- 
tion to  Mr.  Bell,  editor  and  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  called  the 
Oracle.  This  was  the  turning  point  of  his  life.  Had  the  negotia- 
tion with  Bell  been  broken  off,  Mackintosh  would  probably  have 
settled  down  in  some  provincial  town,  and  won  the  limited  fame 
and  fortune  of  a  country  doctor.  The  credentials  upon  which 
he  based  his  application  for  the  department  of  foreign  politics 
in  the  Oracle  were  not  high  or  numerous.  The  only  contribu- 
tion from  his  pen  hitherto — a  pamphlet  on  the  regency  question 
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— had  fallen  to  the  ground  unnoticed.  A  few  months'  residence 
m  the  Netherlands  was  the  principal  guarantee  for  his  know- 
ledge of  foreign  affairs.  However,  he  obtained  the  appointment, 
and  gave  complete  satisfaction.  Next  year  (1791)  Mackintosh 
attempted  something  higher  than  newspaper  writing.  After 
close  application  for  about  half  a  year  in  the  little  village  of 
Ealing,  his  first  treatise,  the  "  Vindicias  Gallicae,"  was  pub- 
lished. This  conferred  upon  the  author  a  sudden  and  wide 
celebrity.  His  name  became  familiar  in  the  salons  of  the  clubs 
and  drawing-rooms  of  statesmen.  Fox,  Grey,  Lauderdale,  Ers- 
kine, and  Whitbread  courted  his  acquaintance.  He  was  invited 
to  the  duchess  of  Gordon's  rout,  and  was  cordially  received 
by  Sheridan,  the  Colossus  of  the  whig  press.  The  "  Vindicise 
Gallicas,"  designed  to  be  a  mere  pamphlet,  grew  to  a  volume 
of  three  hundred  and  eighty  pages,  and  reached  the  third  edition 
at  the  end  of  three  months.  The  copyright  was  sold  for  £30. 
All  England  felt  that  the  essays  to  refute  Burke's  masterly 
philippic  against  the  French  revolution  had  proved  futile.  The 
"  Vindiciae  Gallicae"  appeared  opportunely.  A  few  years  later  the 
steady  progress  of  events  would  have  reassured  the  country,  and 
the  subject  would  have  lost  much  of  its  interest.  The  popularity 
of  the  book  was  due  to  the  sense  of  relief  which  an  impartial 
and  eloquent  statement  of  facts  produced.  Burke  himself  paid  a 
graceful  compliment  to  his  antagonist,  and  afterwards  admitted 
him  to  his  friendship.  In  1792  Mackintosh  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  society  of  "  The  Friends  of  the  People" — a 
society  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  parliamentary 
reform  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Grey  (afterwards  Lord  Grey), 
and  whose  labours  resulted,  after  forty  years,  in  the  passing  of 
the  reform  bill.  In  this  same  year  Mackintosh  entered  himself 
of  Lincpln's  inn,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1795.  At  this 
period  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  literature,  and  contributed 
largely  to  the  reviews.  The  following  articles  appeared  in  the 
Monthly  Review — "  Gibbon's  Posthumous  Works  ;"  "  Life  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  by  Roscoe  ;"  "  View  of  the  Causes  and  Con- 
sequences of  the  War  ;"  "  Thoughts  on  a  Regicide  Peace  ;"  and 
"  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord."  In  the  last  two  we  discover  the 
earliest  symptoms  of  apostasy  from  the  political  faith  professed 
in  the  "  Vindidae  Gallicaj,"  and  to  which  in  later  years  the  critic 
returned.  Hitherto  his  practice  as  a  barrister  had  not  been 
lucrative.  In  1 797  he  issued  a  prospectus  of  a  course  of  lectures 
to  be  delivered  by  him  on  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations. 
After  this  his  professional  business  increased  a  little,  but  his 
practice  was  chiefly  confined  to  parliamentary  committees.  In 
the  seventh  year  after  his  call  to  the  bar  it  is  said  that  his  income 
amounted  to  £1200  a  year.  Two  years  after  the  death  of  his 
wife  (1797)  Mackintosh  married  a  Miss  Allen  of  Pembrokeshire, 
became  a  shareholder  in  the  Morning  Post,  and  wrote  political 
articles  for  that  paper  at  a  weekly  salary.  In  1803  Mackintosh 
was  leading  counsel  for  the  defence  in  Peltier's  case.  It  was 
one  of  those  rare  opportunities  which  fortune  sometimes  throws 
in  the  way  of  young  advocates.  A  similar  opportunity  sealed 
the  success  of  Erskine,  and  placed  Pratt,  after  the  patient  wait- 
ing of  thirteen  years,  on  the  high  road  to  the  peerage.  Mack- 
intosh was  not  equal  to  the  chance.  His  speech  was  a  laboured 
dissertation  on  European  politics ;  ostentatiously  learned  without 
being  effective.  The  advocate  appeared  to  evince  more  anxiety 
for  his  reputation  than  for  the  acquittal  of  his  client.  However, 
by  means  of  this  and  his  literary  fame,  he  became  a  marked 
man,  and  the  government  thought  it  time  to  give  him  a  step. 
In  1803  he  was  appointed  recorder  of  Bombay,  and  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  During  his  residence  in  India  he  affected 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  distinguished  Sir  William  Jones, 
but  either  through  constitutional  indolence  or  inferiority  of  talent, 
or  both,  he  accomplished  nothing  worthy  of  his  exemplar.  Tak- 
ing the  precedent  which  had  been  left  by  Sir  William,  Mackin- 
tosh established  a  literary  society  in  Bombay,  and  continued 
president  of  the  same  till  his  return  to  Europe.  At  this  period 
he  commenced  "  A  Sketch  of  his  Life,"  and  projected  "  The 
History  of  England,"  beginning  with  the  Revolution.  Lady 
Mackintosh  left  Bombay  for  England  in  1809.  Three  years 
later  Sir  .James  returned  on  account  of  ill  health,  on  a  pension 
of  £1200  a  year,  and  received  the  appointment  of  professor 
of  law  in  the  East  India  college.  The  lectures  delivered  here 
are  not  extant.  Through  the  influence  of  Lord  Cawdor,  he  was 
returned  in  1812  for  the  county  of  Nairn.  His  first  speech  in 
the  house  was  delivered  on  the  16th  December,  1813.  His  par- 
liamentary career  was  neither  obscure  nor  brilliant.     One  of  his 


ablest  speeches  was  that  on  the  transfer  of  Genoa  to  Sardinia  by 
the  congress  of  Vienna.  The  best  reported  is  that  delivered  in 
1826  on  presenting  the  petition  of  the  merchants  of  London  for 
the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  South  American  states. 
In  literary  circles  Mackintosh  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  bril- 
liant talker.  Without  being  witty,  his  humour  was  sufficiently 
piquant  to  make  people  laugh.  Madame  de  Stael,  who  by  a  trans- 
lation gave  European  celebrity  to  the  "  Defence  of  Peltier,"  was 
charmed  with  his  urbanity  during  her  sojourn  in  the  metropolis. 
But  in  parliament  Mackintosh  was  always  grave.  There  was  a 
sincerity  about  his  manner  which  made  every  argument  tell. 
Every  liberal  measure  or  philanthropic  scheme  found  in  him  a 
zealous  and  earnest  advocate.  In  the  annals  of  parliament  his 
name  is  conspicuous  in  the  debates  on  the  emancipation  of  the 
Roman  catholics,  the  removal  of  religious  disabilities,  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  the  amelioration  of  the  criminal  code,  and  par- 
liamentary reform.  From  13th  April,  1825,  to  8th  June,  1827, 
his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  parliamentary  debates,  and  only 
once  in  the  list  of  divisions — among  the  minority  who  voted  for 
the  catholic  claims.  Lord  Grey  and  the  whigs  came  into  office, 
November,  1830,  when  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  already  in  the 
privy  council,  was  made  a  commissioner  for  the  affairs  of  India. 
On  the  4th  July,  1831,  he  supported  the  second  reading  of  the 
reform  bill.  It  was  one  of  the  most  effective  speeches  delivered 
on  either  side  of  the  house.  The  last  time  he  ever  spoke  in  par- 
liament was  on  the  4th  October,  when  the  reform  bill  was  in 
committee.  As  a  historian  Mackintosh  possessed  neither  the 
luminous  imagery  of  Gibbon,  the  narrative  powers  of  Robertson, 
nor  the  philosophical  spirit  of  Hume.  Compared  with  the  emi- 
nent lawyers  of  the  Georgian  era,  the  recorder  of  Bombay  is  but 
a  feather  in  the  balance  against  the  weighty  names  of  Romilly, 
Grant,  and  Mansfield.  The  defence  of  Peltier,  upon  which 
Mackintosh  bestowed  the  greatest  labour,  contrasts  feebly  as  an 
example  of  forensic  eloquence  with  the  memorable  oration  of 
Erskine  upon  constructive  treason.  Though  his  speeches  in 
parliament  display  a  richness  of  style,  accurate  information,  and 
unquestionable  sincerity,  we  search  in  vain  for  the  close  reasoning 
of  Fox,  the  statesmanship  of  Chatham,  the  wit  of  Sheridan,  the 
majestic  diction  of  Pitt,  the  raillery  of  Canning,  or  the  terse 
epigrammatic  eloquence  of  G rattan.  Nevetheless  his  career  was 
eminently  successful.  In  political  controversy  he  was  acknow- 
ledged a  rival  not  unworthy  of  Burke.  Though  not  a  member  of 
the  cabinet,  the  whigs  placed  the  highest  value  upon  his  support. 
The  earnest  advocacy  of  enlightened  principles,  combined  with 
a  rare  obliviousness  of  self  and  genuineness  of  purpose,  gave 
authority  to  his  voice  in  parliament,  and  endeared  him  in  the 
affections  of  a  confiding  public.  He  died  in  London  on  the  30th 
May,  1832,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Hampstead. 
The  following  articles  were  contributed  by  Mackintosh  to  the 
Eainburgh  Review,  viz.,  "  Poems  by  Samuel  Rogers,"  in  the 
October  number  of  1813;  "Stewart's  View  of  the  Progress  of 
Metaphysical  Science,"  September,  1816;  "  Sismondi's  History 
of  the  French,"  July,  1821.  Mackintosh  intended  the  "  History 
of  England"  to  be  his  opus  magnum;  but  though  materials  to  the 
extent  of  fifty  manuscript  volumes  were  compiled,  the  design  was 
not  carried  into  effect.  A  brief  general  survey  of  English  history 
was  contributed  to  Lardner's  Cyclopedia,  two  volumes  of  which 
appeared  in  his  lifetime  ;  but  of  the  third  he  only  lived  to  write 
a  part,  bringing  the  history  down  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  As 
a  general  survey  it  is  of  much  value,  comprehensive,  liberal,  and 
clear.  He  was  also  the  author  of  the  following  works —  "  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy,"  chiefly  during 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  prefixed  to  the  seventh 
edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica;  and  "The  Life  of 
Thomas  Moore,"  which  first  appeared  in  Lardner's  Cyclopedia. 
In  1835  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir 
James  Mackintosh"  were  edited  by  his  son  Robert  Mackintosh, 
Esq.,  and  published  in  2  vols.  The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  including  his  articles  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  have  been  published  in  3  vols.  A  separate  edition  of  the 
"  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy"  was  issued 
in  1836,  with  a  preface  by  the  Rev.  W.  Whewell.  A  new  edi- 
tion of  the  "  History  of  England,"  revised  by  his  son,  has  been 
published  in  2  vols.— G.  H.  P. 

MACKLIN,  Charles,  actor  and  dramatist,  was  born  in 
Ireland;  but  the  locality  and  date  of  his  birth  are  uncertain. 
Dublin,  Meath,  Westmeath,  and  Ulster  are  assigned  for  the 
former,  and  1690  for  the  latter,  though  it  is  probable  that  he 
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was  not  born  till  some  yean  after.  He  was  educated  in  Dublin, 
;u,d  in  L708  he  went  to  England;  and  changing  Ins  name  from 
its  Irish  original  Cathal  O'Melaghlin,  he  married  and  acted  in 
various  companies  of  strolling  players  till  in  1725  he  came  to 

n,and  go!  an  engagement  in  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields  theatre. 
„,.  „]  >,  for  some  years,  and  in  1735  he  had  a  ois- 

I  nte  with  a  brother  actor  of  the  name  of  Hallam,  whom  he  killed; 
tried  and  acquitted.  In  1741  Macklin  attempted  Shyhck 
with  so  great  success,  that  a  gentleman  in  the  pit,  said  to  be 
Pope,  exclaimed  "This  is  the  Jew  that  Shakspeare  drew."  From 
this  period  he  obtained  liberal  engagements  at  the  principal 
theatres,  though  he  "as  never  very  successful  in  the  higher 
walks  of  tragedy.  In  1748  Sheridan  engaged  Macklin  and  his 
wife  for  the  Dublin  Btage  for  two  years  at  £800  a  year  ;  but 
Macklin's  violent  temper  Boon  brought  the  engagement  to  a  close. 
Returninj  to  London,  he  played  Mercutio  in  Covent  Garden. 
k  a  formal  leave  of  the  stage  in  1754,  and  opened  a  tavern 
and  coffee-house  in  the  Piazza  of  Covent  Garden,  with  which  he 
combined  lectures  on  the  drama  by  himself.     Here  he  was  the 

, i it  butt  of  Foote's  ridicule,  and  was  soon  forced  to  close 
his  doors.  Bankruptcy  followed,  and  he  had  again  to  take  to 
.  Accordingly  he  joined  Barry  and  Woodward  in  open- 
ing the  new  theatre  of  Crow  Street  in  Dublin  in  1757.  On  the 
death  of  his  wife  he  returned  to  England  to  a  good  engagement 
at  1  >rury  Lane,  where  he  brought  out  his  farce  of  "  Love  a  la 
in  1760,  and  the  following  year  he  produced  "The  Married 
Libertine"  at  Covent  Garden.  He  revisited  Dublin  in  1763, 
where  he  played  Shyhck,  Sir  Archy,  and  Peachem  with  great 

-  in  Smock  Alley.     Again  in  London  in  1774  he  appeared 
in  the  character  of  Macbeth.     A  plot  was  formed  against  him  by 

of  the  company,  which  ended  in  Macklin's  dismissal.  He 
brought  an  action,  obtained  large  damages,  but  compromised  for 
his  expenses,  and  £30.0  worth  of  tickets.  Macklin's  powers  now 
to  fail ;  while  playing  Sir  Perlinax  MacSyeophani  in  his 
own  comedy,  his  memory  tailed,  and  he  could  not  proceed.  In 
May,  1 789,  he  attempted  Shyloch  with  a  similar  result ;  the  part 
was  finished  by  another  actor,  and  .Macklin  never  again  came 
forward.  He  survived  till  the  11th  July,  1797.  To  his  talents 
as  an  actor  Macklin  added  the  merit  of  a  successful  dramatic 
writer.  Of  his  ten  plays  two  are  so  excellent  that  they  still 
retain  their  place  on  the  acting  list — "Love  a  la  Mode,"  and 
'•The  Man  of  the  World;"  the  last  is  his  chef  d'eeuvre.  His 
temper  was  violent  and  splenetic,  involving  him  in  perpetual 
quarrels;  his  appearance  was  unprepossessing,  and  his  features 
harsh  and  sinister.  "If  the  Deity,"  said  Quin  of  him,  "writes 
a  legible  hand,  that  fellow  is  a  villain,"  a  remark  more  bitter 
than  true.— J.  F.  W. 

M'KNIGHT,  James,  D.D.,  the  commentator,  was  born  17th 
September,  1721,  at  Irvine  where  his  father  was  parish  minister; 
and  was  educated  for  the  ministry  at  the  universities  of  Glasgow 
and  Leyden.  Alter  being  licensed  to  preach  by  the  presbytery 
of  Irvine,  he  officiated  for  some  time  at  the  Gorbals,  Glasgow, 
and  at  Kilwinning,  before  he  was  ordained.  In  1753  he  was 
ordained  minister  of  Maybole,  where  he  continued  for  sixteen 
years,  and  where  he  commenced  his  literary  labours.  In  1756 
he  published  bis  "  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,"  the  plan  of  which 
he  had  conceived  while  still  at  college,  and  of  which  a  second 
edition  with  improvements  appeared  in  1763.  In  the  latter 
>ear  he  publish,,!  th,'  "Truth  of  the  Gospel  History,"  including 
a  view  both  of  the  internal  and  external  evidence's  of  Christi- 
anity. These  works  procured  him  a  high  reputation  for  theo- 
logical learning,  and  were  rewarded  with  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  with  his  nomination  to  the 
moderator's  chair  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land in  1769.  In  the  same  year  he  was  translated  to  Jedburgh 
and  three  years  late,-  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  first  minister 
ol  Lady  fester's  church,  and  next  of  the  Old  church,  in  which 
latter  he  continued  from  177.x  till  his  death,  13th. January,  1800 
Alter  the  death  of  Dr.  Webster  he  was  appointed  joint-collector 
with  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff  of  the  Widow's  fund  of  the  church 
As  Ins  parochial  charge  was  a  collegiate  one  (he  had  for  some 
years  as  his  colleague  Dr.  Henry,  author  of  the  History  of  Great 
Britain),  he  was  able  to  command  considerable  leisure  for  his 
critical  tudie  ;  and  for  thirty  years  he  worked  without  interrup- 
!'.""  "1"'"  l!l"  preparation  of  his  principal  work,  "The  New 
Translation  of  the  Apostolical  Epistles,  with  a  Commentary  and 
Notes,  which  appeared  i„  |  7H5,  in  6  vols.,  quarto.  It  included 
a  'Lite  of  the  Apostle  Paul,"  and  was  frequently  republished  in 


8vo.  It  was  everywhere  well  received,  not  only  in  Scotland  but 
in  England,  and  was  no  doubt  a  considerable  advance  upon  pre- 
vious works  of  a  similar  kind.  It  has  not  been  able,  however, 
to  maintain  its  position  in  competition  with  the  claims  of  later 
commentaries.  The  author's  theology  was  defective,  his  spiritual 
sympathies  with  the  apostle  were  far  from  full-toned  or  com- 
plete; and  in  exact  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  New 
Testament  Greek,  he  has  been  far  outdone  by  later  critics  and 
commentators.  But  judged  by  the  standard  of  his  own  age, 
he  was  a  meritorious  scholar  and  interpreter;  and  his  merits 
were  acknowledged  not  only  by  his  own  church,  but  by  many 
bishops  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  England. — P.  L. 

MACLAINE,  Archibald,  D.D.,  the  author  of  the  well- 
known  translation  of  Mosheim's  Church  History,  was  born  at 
Monaghan  in  Ireland  in  1722.  He  studied  at  Glasgow  under 
Mr.  Hutcheson  for  the  presbyterian  ministry,  and  about  1745 
was  invited  to  the  Hague  to  succeed  his  uncle.  Dr.  Milling,  as 
pastor  of  the  English  church.  Here  he  remained  till  1794, 
when  the  Erench  invasion  obliged  him  to  leave  Holland.  He 
afterwards  resided  at  Bath,  where  lie  died  in  1804.  The  first 
edition  of  his  translation  of  Mosheim  was  published  in  1765.  It 
was  well  received,  and  has  been  often  reprinted.  Dr.  Maclaine 
published  also  various  sermons,  and  a  reply  to  Mr.  Soame  Jenyns' 
view  of  the  Internal  Evidence  of  Christianity. — D.  W.  R. 

MACLAURIN,  Colin,  a  famous  Scottish  mathematician, 
was  born  at  Kilmodan  in  1698,  and  died  at  York  on  the  14th 
of  June,  17  46.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Marischal 
college,  Aberdeen,  where,  in  1717,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
professorship  of  mathematics  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen,  hav- 
ing proved  his  superiority  to  other  candidates  in  a  competitive 
examination.  In  1722  he  travelled  for  a  time  in  France  as  tutor 
to  the  son  of  Lord  Polwarth.  He  afterwards  became  assistant 
to  James  Gregory,  then  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  ;  and  on  the  death  of  Gregory,  Maclaurin  was 
appointed  to  the  vacant  chair.  In  1745  he  superintended  the 
construction  of  some  temporary  fortifications,  intended  for  the 
defence  of  Edinburgh  against  the  army  of  Prince  Charles  Edward. 
On  the  unopposed  entrance  of  the  pretender's  forces  into  that 
city,  Maclaurin  quitted  it  never  to  return.  The  great  mathe- 
matical ability  of  Maclaurin  caused  him  to  be  highly  esteemed 
by  Newton,  who  paid  him  an  annuity  during  the  time  that 
elapsed  between  his  appointment  as  assistant  to  Gregory  and  his 
succeeding  to  the  chair  of  mathematics;  and  Maclaurin  worthily 
repaid  the  benefit  by  becoming  one  of  the  most  able  of  the  ma- 
thematicians by  whom  the  discoveries  of  Newton  were  expounded 
and  developed,  and  his  labours  continued.  His  mathematical 
writings  are  remarkable  for  order,  conciseness,  and  clearness, 
and  are  still  well  worthy  of  study.  His  principal  works  were — 
"  Geometria  Organica,  seu  descriptio  linearum  curvarum  univer- 
salis," London,  1720  ;  "  A  Treatise  on  Fluxions,"  Edinburgh, 
1742,  which  was  the  best  work  on  fluxions  of  its  time  ;  "A  Trea- 
tise on  Algebra,"  published  after  the  author's  death  ;  and  an 
"  Exposition  of  the  Philosophical  Discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton," also  published  posthumously,  London,  1748.  He  also 
wrote  several  detached  memoirs — one  of  which,  on  the  collision 
of  bodies,  gained  a  prize  offered  by  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1724,  and  another,  on  the  theory  of  the  tides,  shared 
a  similar  honour  with  memoirs  on  the  same  subject  by  Euler 
and  Daniel  Bernoulli  (q.  v.),  in  1740.— W.  J.  M.  li. 

MACLAUKIN,  John,  of  Dreghom,  eldest  son  of  Professor 
Maclaurin,  was  educated  at  the  high  school  and  university  of 
Edinburgh,  and  was  admitted  an  advocate  in  1756.  He 
practised  successfully  for  many  years,  and  was  elevated  to  the 
bench  in  1788,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Dreghorn.  He  died  in  1796. 
His  works,  including  an  essay  on  literary  property,  a  collection 
of  criminal  cases,  &c,  were  published  in  1798  in  two  volumes. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  an  anonymous  publication,  entitled 
"  Observations  on  some  Points  of  Law,"  &c. — J.  T. 

MACLAURIN,  John,  an  eminent  preacher,  was  born  at  the 
manse,  Glendaruel,  Argyleshire,  October,  1693.  His  father  was 
minister  of  the  parish.  John  was  the  second  son ;  the  eldest 
died  in  youth ;  and  the  third  son,  Colin,  became  one  of  the  most 
famous  mathematicians  of  the  age.  The  family  seems  to  have 
come  originally  from  Tyree,  one  of  the  small  Hebrides.  Mac- 
laurin's  nephew,  the  son  of  Colin,  who  occupied  a  seat  as  a  judge 
in  the  court  of  session  by  the  title  of  Lord  Dreghorn,  took  this 
legend  for  his  coat  of  arms,  "  Tyrii  tenuere  coloni."  Maclaurin 
after  attending  college  and  hall  in  Glasgow,  and  studying  for  a 


short  time  at  Leyden,  was  licensed  by  the  presbytery  of  Dumbar- 
ton, 1717,  and  ordained  in  1719  at  Luss,  on  the  banks  of  Loch- 
lomond.  In  1723  he  was  translated  to  the  north-west  parish  of 
Glasgow,  then  popularly  called  the  Ram's  Horn,  and  now  St. 
David's.  After  labouring  with  great  acceptance  for  many  years 
in  a  catholic  spirit,  corresponding  with  such  good  men  at  home  as 
Dr.  Erskine  of  Edinburgh,  and  such  good  men  abroad  as  Jonathan 
Edwards,  promoting  vital  piety  by  all  means  in  his  power,  aiding 
evangelical  truth  and  freedom,  and  promoting  public  charities,  he 
died  after  a  lingering  illness  on  the  8th  of  September,  1854. 
Mr.  Maclaurin  married  first  in  1724,  Lilias,  daughter  of  Mr.  Rae 
of  Little  Govan,  and  in  1749,  after  ten  years  of  widowhood, 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Mr.  Patrick  Bell  of  Cowcaddens.  His 
eldest  daughter  married  Mr.  Einlay,  the  direct  ancestor  of  the 
Unlays  of  Castle  Toward,  and  his  grand-daughter  by  his  second 
daughter  Mrs.  Craig  became  Mrs.  M'Lehose,  the  famous  Clarinda 
of  Burns'  correspondence.  She  died  in  Edinburgh  in  1841. 
Maclaurin's  fame  rests  on  his  posthumous  sermons,  first  pub- 
lished in  1755  by  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  Gillies.  A  handsome  edition 
of  his  works  was  lately  published  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Goold. 
His  sermons  are  grand  and  massive,  abounding  in  original,  pro- 
found, and  suggestive  thought,  and  yet  very  spiritual  in  tone. 
His  discourse  on  ''glorying  in  the  cross  of  Christ"  is  one  of  the 
noblest  in  the  language,  and  has  often  been  commended  for  its 
eloquence  and  power.  He  also  wrote  some  essays.  That  on  the 
"  Prejudices  of  Men  against  the  Gospel,"  is  distinguished  by  its 
depth,  acuteness,  and  searching  character;  and  that  on  the 
"  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Divine  Grace"  is  no  less  remarkable  for 
its  force  and  fulness.  He  also  wrote  at  considerable  length  on 
the  prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah. — J.  E. 

MACLEAN,  Let.  Elizabeth.     See  Landon,  Miss. 

MACLEAY,  Alexander,  F.R.S.,  L.S.,  &c,  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  secretary  of  the  Linnsean  Society,  was 
bom  in  the  county  of  Ross,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1767.  His 
father  was  provost  of  the  town  of  Wick,  and  a  deputy-lieutenant 
of  the  county  of  Caithness,  and  the  representative  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  families  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Macleay 
was  educated  for  commercial  pursuits,  which,  however,  he  soon 
relinquished,  and  became  in  1795  chief  clerk  in  the  Prisoners 
of  War  office;  in  1797,  head  of  the  correspondence  depart- 
ment of  the  Transport  Board;  and  in  1806,  secretary  of  that 
board,  which  office  he  filled  until  the  abolition  of  the  board  in 
1818,  when  he  retired  upon  a  pension.  Having  been  selected 
by  Earl  Bathurst,  then  colonial  minister,  to  occupy  the  impor- 
tant office  of  colonial  secretary  to  the  government  of  New  South 
Wales,  he  embarked  for  that  colony  in  1825.  Previous  to  his 
leaving  England,  the  Linnsean  Society  at  a  general  meeting 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution,  which  was  recorded  in  the 
minutes,  expressive  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Macleay 
was  held  by  the  members,  "  on  account  of  twenty-seven  years 
of  unremitted  and  unrequited  labour,  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  science;  and  of  the  cordial  esteem  and  sincere  regret  of  the 
society  in  quitting,  even  for  a  time,  his  cherished  sphere  of  use- 
fulness." Mr.  Macleay  ably  and  most  satisfactorily  administered 
the  colonial  secretaryship  of  New  South  Wales  until  the  close 
of  1836;  and  having  now  been  completely  identified  with  the 
colony,  and  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  warmest  promoters  of 
its  interests,  he  was  chosen  in  1843  to  be  the  first  speaker  of 
the  legislative  council,  then  established,  and  in  that  capacity 
conducted  himself  "with  so  much  ability,  judgment,  and  impar- 
tiality, as  to  receive  on  his  retirement  from  its  duties,  in  May, 
1846,  the  marked  approbation  of  both  sides  of  the  house." 
As  a  naturalist,  Mr.  Macleay  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  study 
of  insects,  of  which  he  had  the  finest  and  most  extensive  collec- 
tion then  existing  in  the  possession  of  any  private  individual 
in  England.  He  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1809, 
and  subsequently  a  member  of  its  council.  He  was  also  a  foreign 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Stockholm,  and  a  cor- 
responding member  of  the  Academy  of  Turin.  He  was  also 
appointed  a  vice-president  of  the  Horticultural  Society  on  its 
first  formation.  Mr.  Macleay  married  early  in  life  a  relation  of 
the  house  of  Barclay  of  Uric,  by  whom  he  had  seventeen  children. 
His  eldest  son,  William  Sharp  Macleay,  is  the  well  known  natur- 
alist and  author  of  Hoix  Entomological,  &c.  Mr.  Macleay 
closed  a  life  of  honour  and  usefulness,  on  the  18th  July,  1848, 
in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age. — J.  0.  M'W. 

*  MACLISE,  Daniel,  R.A.,  was  bom  at  Cork,  January  25th, 
1811.     Though  born  in  Ireland  he  is  of  Scottish  descent.     His 


father,  a  Macleish  of  Callander,  was  an  ensign  in  the  Elgin 
Fencibles,  and  was  stationed  with  his  regiment  at  Cork;  when 
captivated  by  the  fair  daughter  of  a  merchant  in  that  city,  he 
sold  his  commission  and  took  to  trade  in  order  that  he  might 
marry  her.    It  was  the  earnest  desire  of  young  Maclise  to  become 
a  painter;  but  business  had  not  been  prosperous,  and  his  father 
deemed  it  more  prudent  to  accept  for  him  a  situation  in  a  bank. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen,  however,  the  youth  boldly  resolved  to  quit 
this  uncongenial  occupation,  and  trust  to  his  pencil  for  a  main- 
tenance.   He  entered  himself  as  a  student  in  the  Cork  School  of 
Art,  and  took  lessons  in  anatomy,  supporting  himself  meantime 
by  taking  likenesses  and  by  the  sale  of  drawings.     In  1828  he 
came  to  London  and  entered  himself  a  student  in  the  Royal 
Academy.     Here  he  fairly  distanced  all  his  compeers,  carrying 
off  in  succession  all  the  medals,  commencing  with  that  for  a 
drawing  from  the  antique  on  the  year  of  his  entry,  and  concluding 
with  the  gold  medal,  the  highest  honour  obtainable  by  an  academy 
student.     But  the  teaching  of  the  academy  was  insufficient  alone 
to  satisfy  his  eagerness  for  artistic  knowledge.     The  summer  ot 
1  830  was  spent  in  Paris  in  studying  the  processes  of  the  French 
painters,  and  examining  the  masterpieces  in  the  public  galleries. 
Whilst  studying  in  the  academy,  Mr.  Maclise  supported  himself 
by  making  drawings  for  the  booksellers,  and  painting  portraits. 
His  first  oil  pictures  were  "  Mokanna  Unveiling,"  exhibited  in 
1833  at  the  British  Institution;  and  "All  Hallow-eve;"   and 
another  at  the  Royal  Academy.     They  were  regarded  as  works 
of  unusual  promise,  and  the  favourable  impression  was  fully  con- 
firmed by  his  "  Installation  of  Captain  Rock,"  exhibited  in  1834, 
and  still  more  by  "The  Chivalrous  Vow  of  the  Ladies  and  the 
Peacock,"  1835 — one  of  the  leading  attractions  of  the  year,  and 
altogether  so  remarkable  a  work  as  to  insure  the  painter's  election 
as  A.R.A.  at  the  eai'liest  age  (twenty-  four),  which  the  statutes 
of  the  academy  permitted.     He  was  elected  R.A.  in  February, 
1840;  his  election  following  at  the  earliest  possible  date  upon 
the  exhibition  of  his  great  picture,   "Merry  Christmas  in  the 
Baron's  Hall."     From  this  time  up  to  1855,  Mr.  Maclise  usually 
bad  at  least  one  picture  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy.     Some  of  these  were  paintings  much  larger  in  size, 
more  elaborate  and  complex   as  compositions,  and  filled  with 
many  more  figures  than  it  is  in  these  days  customary  for  English 
painters  to  execute,  except  at  rare  intervals ;  others  were  illus- 
trations of  some  simple  passage  from  Goldsmith  or  Le  Sage,  and 
of  comparatively  moderate  dimensions ;  but  all  of  them  afforded 
the  plainest  evidence — at  times  almost  too  palpable  evidence — of 
careful  study  and  conscientious   execution.     Mr.   Maclise's  oil 
paintings  divide  themselves  into  four  classes — the  Familiar,  in 
which  a  sense  of  humour  is  predominant,   as  in  his  "  Olivia 
and  Sophia  fitting  out  Moses  for  the  Fair,"  "Moses  and  the 
Gross  of  Green  Spectacles,"  and  others  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield 
series  ;  those  from  Gil  Bias ;  and  those  from  the  Twelfth  Night : 
the  Romantic,  as  the  "Vow  of  the  Peacock,"  "Orlando  and 
the  Duke's  Wrestler,"  "  Robin  Hood  and  Ceeur  de  Lion,"  "The 
Chivalry  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,"  &c. :   the  Fanciful,  or 
poetic,  as  in  the  "  Origin  of  the  Harp,"  "  Shakspeare's  Seven 
Ages,"  &c.  :  and  the  more  strictly  Historic,  or  that  in  which  the 
historic  or  reflective  element  prevails,  of  which  "Noah's  Sacrifice," 
"  Alfred  in  the  Tent  of  Guthrum,"  the  "  Play  Scene  in  Hamlet," 
and   the  "Marriage  of  Eva  and   Strongbow,"   are  prominent 
examples.     The  only  painting  which  Mr.  Maclise  has  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  for  the  last  six  years  is  one  of  secondary 
importance,  "  The  Poet  to  his  Wife,"  1859.     His  time  has  been 
of  late  almost  entirely  devoted  to  his  commissions  for  the  new 
houses  of  parliament.    When  it  was  decided  to  decorate  the  new 
building  with  frescoes,  Mr.  Maclise  was  one  of  the  artists  selected 
for  the  purpose  :    he  had  already  painted  a  fresco  of  "  Sabrina 
releasing  the  Lady  from  the  Enchanted  Chair  "  in  the  summer 
house   of  Buckingham   palace.      His   frescoes   "  The   Spirit  of 
Justice  "  and  "  The  Spirit  of  Chivalry,"  in  the  house  of  lords, 
are  perhaps  the   most   successful  jet  executed.      In  order  to 
execute  these  works  satisfactorily,   Mr.   Maclise  made  careful 
inquiries  and  instituted  various  experiments  into  the  process  of 
fresco  painting — an  art  at  the  time  he  commenced  his  pictures 
almost  untried  by  English  painters.     He  obtained  great  mastery 
over  the  materials,  but  his  experience  whilst  working,  and  still 
more  the  appearance  of  other  frescoes  recently  executed  in  this 
country  and  on  the  continent,  rendered  him  distrustful  of  the 
permanency  of  the  process  as  at  present  understood  and  practised. 
He  therefore  made  a  prolonged  visit  to  Italy  in  1855,  in  order 


one  into  the  condition  of  the  earlier  frescoes.  Their  faded 
and  damaged  state  strengthened  his  distrust ;  and  the  attentive 

j  ofa  publication  on  the  process  of  stereochromy  or  water- 

■  anting,  by  Dr.  J.  M.  von  Fnchs,  which  the  prince  consort 

ansed  to  be  translated  and  privately  circulated  chiefly 
among  the  artists  engaged  on  the  new  houses  of  parliament,  led 
him  to  determine  on  submitting  the  new  process  to  a  thorough 
investigation.     Dissatisfied  with  his  early  experiments,  he  pro- 

|  to  Germany,  where  Kaulbach  and  other  eminent  mural 
painters  had  tor  some  time  been  employing  the  process  in  their 
more  elaborate  works.     The  result  was  that  Mr.  Maclise  fully 

ed  himself  of  the  superiority  of  the  processfor  mural  paintings 

ny  other,  and  acquit*  i  a  thorough  facility  in  its  application. 
He  has  consequently  in  his  great  work,  the  "Meeting  of  Wellington 

ucher  after  Waterloo,"  which  heis  painting  in  one  of  the  com- 
partments of  the  Royal  gallery  of  the  house  of  lords,  employed 
water-class  (silicate  of  potash)  as  the  vehicle,  with  excellent 
effect  as  regards  appearance  and,  we  may  hope,  as  regards  per- 
manence also.  This  picture  from  its  size  (it  is  forty-five  feet  in 
length),  the  vast  number  of  figures  which  it  contains,  its  grave 
monumental  character,  the  untiring  labour  bestowed  upon  every 
part,  as  well  as  from  its  remarkable  technical  merits,  is  at  once 
by  tar  the  most  important  work  which  Mr.  Maclise  has  painted, 
aiid  the  grandest  mural  painting  of  the  English  school.  It  is  now 
complete. 1;  and  ••Trafalgar."  a  companion  worthy  of  it  will 
shortly  be  commenced  by  Mr.  Maclise  in  the  corresponding 
compartment  of  the  Royal  gallery.  It  only  remains  for  us  to 
allude  to  the  very  remarkable  drawings  by  Mr.  Maclise  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  exhibited,  especially  to  the  unrivalled 

of  forty-two  drawings  illustrative  of  the  Norman  invasion, 
exhibited  in  1857  ;  and  those  engraved  for  the  illustrated  editions 
of  Moore's  I'oems,  &c  Mr.  Maclise  has  painted  portraits  of 
Lytton,  Dickens,  and  other  literary  friends,  &c. — J.  T-e. 

'MAC  MURROUGH  or  MAC  MURCHAD,  Dermot,  his- 
torically connected  with  the  English  invasion  of  Ireland  in  the 

if  Henry  II.,  was  king  of  Leinster,  and  a  man  ofa  cruel, 
treacherous,  and  violent  nature.  The  abduction  of  Dervorgil — 
the  wife  of  his  enemy  O'Ruarc,  prince  of  Breffny — in  1153  led 
to  an  inextinguishable  feud  between  these  chiefs.  Upon  the 
accession  of  Roderic  O'Connor  as  king  of  Ireland  in  1166,  a 

force  under  O'Ruarc  was  mustered  against  Dermot.  who 
in  despair  set  fire  to  his  capital  of  Ferns ;  fled  to  Bristol  and 
thence  to  France,  where  Henry  then  was;  and  offered  to  hold  his 
kingdom  under  the  English  monarch  on  the  condition  of  his 
assisting  him  to  recover  it.      This  offer  fell  in  with  the  previous 

-  of  Henry,  and  he  dismissed  Dermot  with  letters,  author- 
izing his  English  subjects  to  aid  him.  Dermot  returned  to 
Bristol,  and  engaged  Strongbow  to  invade  Ireland,  offering  him 
his  .laughter  Eva  in  marriage.  Proceeding  secretly  to  Ireland 
in  1 1 69,  he  concealed  himself  in  the  monastery  of  Ferns.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  joined  by  Fitzgerald  and  Fitzstephen  from 
^\  ales,  and  a  series  of  contests  of  various  fortune  ensued,  ending 
in  the  subjugation  of  Ireland.  Dermot  finally  led  his  troops  into 
the  territory  of  O'Ruarc,  but  was  twice  signally  defeated,  and 
died  at  Ferns  iii  May,  1 171,  aged  eighty-one,  when  his  kingdom 
in  right  of  his  daughter  to  Strongbow.— J.  F.  W. 
MACNEIL,  Hector,  a  Scottish  poet  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  was  born  in  171 6,  and  was  the  son  of  a  military  officer, 
who  ultimately  .putted  the  army  and  became  a  farmer  at  Rose- 
bank,  near  Roslin.  Hector  was  educated  for  a  mercantile  life, 
and  lived  for  some  time  with  his  cousin,  a  merchant  in  Bristol! 

terwards  went  to  the  West  Indies,  where  for  many  years 
lie  followed  the  ungenial  employment  of  a  slave-driver. '  He 
return  id  to  Scotlandin  1786,  in  poor  health  and  with  very  narrow 
means.     From  his  early  years  he  had  manifested  a  taste  for 

.  and  in  1789  he  published  "The  Harp,  a  Legendary 
'1:i1''-"  '"  17:'"'  appeared  his  best  and  best-known  work 
^Will  and  Jean,"  which  was  followed  next  year  by  "The  Waes 

--."  Both  of  these  poems  display  pathos  and  simplicity 
..illy  degenerating  into  baldness  and  silliness.  About 
the  same  tune  he  published  a  descriptive  poem  entitled  "The 
Links  ol  Forth,"  and  wrote  a  nnmber  of  songs  which  display 
considerable  humour,  as  well  as  pathos  and  delicacy  of  .sentiment. 
He  «.IS  under  the  necessity  of  returning  to  the  West  Indies 
but  after  a  brief  residence  there  he  received  a  Legacy  of  £lllil  a 
year,  and  immediately  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  resided 
till  his  death  in  IMS.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned 
he  was  the  author  of  "The  .Memoirs  of  Charles  Macpherson  "  a 


novel;  "The  Pastoral  and  Lyric  Muse  of  Scotland;"  "Town 
Fashions:"  "By-gone  Times;"  and  "The  Scottish  Adven- 
turer."    Several  of  his  songs  are  still  popular. — J.  T. 

*  M'NEILL,  Sir  John,  the  Right  Hon.,  third  son  of  the 
late  John  M'Neill,  Esq.,  of  Colonsay,  and  brother  of  the  pre- 
sident of  the  court  of  session,  was  born  at  Colonsay  in  1795. 
After  serving  in  the  army  of  the  East  India  Company,  he  was 
appointed  assistant  envoy  at  Teheran  in  1831,  having  pre- 
viously been  assistant  to  the  charge  d'affaires  at  the  Persian 
court.  In  183-1  he  became  secretary  of  embassy,  and  from  1 831 
to  1842  was  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
in  Persia.  A  work  which  he  published  anonymously  in,  1836, 
on  the  progress  of  Russian  influence  in  the  East,  produced  a 
considerable  impression  in  England.  After  his  return  home  he 
was  appointed  in  1845  chairman  of  the  new  board  of  supervision 
for  relief  of  the  poor  in  Scotland,  and  in  1851  conducted  an 
inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  western  Highlands  and  islauds, 
in  his  report  strongly  recommending  emigration  as  a  remedy  for 
the  then  destitution  of  a  large  portion  of  their  population.  In 
the  winter  of  1855  Sir  John  M'Neill  was  commissioned  with 
Colonel  Tulloch  by  the  government  to  investigate  on  the  spot 
certain  deficiencies  in  the  arrangements  of  the  army  before  Sebas- 
topol,  and  their  report  proved  of  service,  though  its  accuracy  in 
some  particulars  was  impugned  by  a  military  commission  at 
home.  Sir  John  M'Neill  was  made  a  G.C.B.  in  1837,  and  a 
privy  councillor  in  1857. — F.  E. 

MACNISH,  Robert,  M.D.,  L.L.D.,  was  born  in  Glasgow 
in  1802,  and  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  medical  practitioner 
in  that  city.  Having  made  choice  of  the  same  profession,  after 
the  usual  training  and  examination,  Macnish  obtained  his 
diploma  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  for  a  year  and  half  acted  as 
assistant  to  Dr.  Henderson  of  Clyth  in  Caithness.  On  quitting 
this  situation  he  resided  for  a  year  in  Paris,  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  recruiting  his  health  and  prosecuting  his  medical  studies. 
On  his  return  to  Glasgow,  he  became  assistant  to  his  father,  and 
took  his  degree  in  1825.  He  obtained  a  fair  share  of  success; 
but  it  is  to  his  literary,  rather  than  his  professional  abilities, 
that  his  fame  is  mainly  owing.  At  an  early  age  he  had  become 
a  contributor  to  the  periodical  literature  of  the  day,  and  in  1825 
one  of  his  pieces  entitled  "The  Metempsychosis,"  found  admission 
into  Blackwood's  Magazine.  From  this  time  lie  became  a 
regular  contributor  to  that  far-famed  journal,  under  the  signa- 
ture of  "  a  Modern  Pythagorean."  His  articles  were  distin- 
guished by  their  classical  style,  and  by  rich,  racy,  and  original 
humour,  and  soon  attracted  general  attention.  He  also  furnished 
contributions  both  in  prose  and  verse  to  Fraser's  Magazine,  and 
other  periodicals.  But  his  reputation  now  mainly  rests  on  his 
"Anatomy  of  Drunkenness;"  and  "Philosophy  of  Sleep" — 
works  which  embody  the  results  of  much  patient  research  and 
thoughtful  sagacity.  In  1833  Macnish  published  his  "Book 
of  Aphorisms ;"  and  his  "Introduction  to  Phrenology"  appeared 
in  1835.  He  died  of  typhus  fever  in  January,  1837.  His 
miscellaneous  writings  have  been  collected  and  published  in  one 
volume  by  his  friend  Delta. — J.  T. 

MACPHERSON,  James,  celebrated  for  having  given  to  the 
world  the  poems  known  as  "  Ossian,"  was  born  in  1738  in  the 
parish  of  Kingussie,  Inverness-shire,  where  his  father  occupied  a 
farm.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  but  did  not 
enter  the  church  of  Scotland,  for  which  he  was  intended,  and 
became  parish  schoolmaster  of  Ruthven.  In  this  situation  he 
published  about  1738,  "  The  Highlanders,"  a  heroic  poem  in 
six  cantos;  and  then  became  tutor  to  Mr.  Graham,  the  younger 
of  Balgowan,  afterwards  famous  as  Lord  Lynedoch.  In  the 
summer  of  1759,  while  visiting  Moffat  with  his  pupil,  he 
met  John  Home,  the  author  of  Douglas,  and  his  friend  Dr. 
Alexander  Carlyle.  In  their  conversations  the  old  Celtic  poetry 
of  Scotland  was  adverted  to;  and  Macpherson  translated  for 
them  some  pieces  of  Gaelic  poetry,  which  made  a  great  impres- 
sion upon  Home.  Dr.  Blair  inspected  them  with  admiration; 
Macpherson  was  exhorted  to  publish ;  and  with  the  aid  of  Dr. 
Blair,  who  contributed  an  anonymous  preface,  they  appeared  in 
1760  as  "  Fragments  of  Ancient  poetry  collected  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,"  translated  into  English.  Macpherson,  according 
to  David  Hume,  was  discontented  with  his  position,  and  no 
doubt  eagerly  availed  himself  of  a  subscription  raised  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Edinburgh  Faculty  of  Advocates,  to  make  a  tour 
in  the  highlands  and  islands  in  search  of  more  remains  of 
Celtic  poetry.     He  found,   according  to  his  own  account,  an 
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abundance  of  Ossianic  poetry  not  only  floating  on  the  lips  of 
the  people,  but  preserved  in  ancient  MSS.  Accordingly,  in 
1762  appeared  "  Fingal,  an  epic  poem  in  six  books;"  and  in 
17G3,  "  'femora,  an  epic  poem  in  eight  books,"  professing  to 
be  translations  from  the  Gaelic  of  Ossian — a  Celtic  Homer  of 
the  fourth  century.  Their  success  was  great;  and  Ossian  and 
Macpherson  soon  attained  a  European  celebrity.  Dr.  Blair 
■wrote  a  critical  dissertation  defending  the  genuineness  of  the 
poems  against  cavillers,  and  descanting  on  their  beauty;  while 
Dr.  Johnson  denied  both.  Meanwhile  Macpherson  found  his 
worldly  fortunes  improved  by  his  literary  fame.  The  year  after 
the  publication  of  "Temora"  he  was  appointed  private  secre- 
tary to  the  governor  of  Pensacola  and  surveyor-general  of  the 
Floridas;  and  after  a  two  years'  absence  from  England  he 
returned  with  a  life-income  of  £200  a-year.  Between  1771 
and  1775  he  published  his  li  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,"  chiefly  in  its  relation  to  Celtic  archaeology 
and  ethnology — (in  one  of  the  chapters  a  list  is  given  of  Gaelic 
and  Latin  words  identical  in  meaning  and  similar  in  sound);  a 
prose  translation  of  the  Iliad,  which  was  received  with  ridicule; 
and  a  not  unreadable  "  History  of  Great  Britain  from  the  resto- 
ration to  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover;"  with  two 
volumes  of  "  Original  Papers,"  which  contain,  among  other 
curious  matter,  portions  of  the  autobiography  of  James  II. 
It  was  in  the  year  of  the  publication  of  this  last  work,  1775, 
that  the  severest  blow  till  then  given  to  the  genuineness  of 
Ossian  was  dealt  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  Journey  to  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland.  Macpherson  threatened  personal  violence, 
and  received  from  Johnson  the  celebrated  letter  containing  the 
passage — -"I  hope  I  shall  not  be  deterred  from  detecting  what 
I  think  a  cheat  by  the  menaces  of  a  ruffian."  Macpherson 
turned  to  politics,  and  wrote  pamphlets  for  the  ministry  against 
the  claims  of  the  American  colonists,  at  least  one  of  which  was 
ascribed  to  Gibbon.  He  next  became  agent  for  the  nabob  of 
Arcot — a  position  of  considerable  emolument,  and  which  brought 
him  into  the  house  of  commons,  where  he  represented  Camel- 
ford  from  1780  to  1790.  Though  active  with  his  pen  in  the 
cause  of  his  Indian  patron,  he  was  a  silent  member  of  parlia- 
ment. About  1796  he  retired,  the  possessor  of  a  considerable  for- 
tune, to  an  estate  which  he  had  purchased  in  his  native  county, 
not  far  from  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan,  whose  one  or  two  notices 
in  her  Letters  from  the  Mountains,  of  Macpherson  in  his  later 
years,  represent  him  as  a  dissipated  old  bachelor.  He  died  on 
his  estate  in  February,  179G,  leaving  directions,  which  were 
obeyed,  for  the  transfer  of  his  remains  to  Westminster  abbey. 
In  1797,  the  year  after  his  death,  the  Highland  Society  appointed 
the  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  genuineness  of  the  Ossianic 
poems,  which  reported  in  1805  the  non-existence  of  a  single 
old  MS.  copy  of  them  or  of  any  one  of  them.  The  non-pro- 
duction of  the  MSS.  talked  of  by  Macpherson  was  indeed  the 
great  weakness  of  his  case.  Even  when  the  Scotch  residents  in 
India  raised  a  sum  of  £1000  to  defray  the  expense  of  publishing 
the  Gaelic  originals,  Macpherson  delayed  the  publication  on  one 
pretence  or  another ;  and  when  it  did  take  place,  eleven  years 
after  his  death,  the  MS.  used  was  simply  Maepherson's  own. 
No  unbiassed  critic  and  scholar  can  now  be  found  to  assert  that 
the  Ossianic  poems,  as  we  have  them,  are  genuine.  It  is  too  late 
to  discover  with  perfect  exactness  what  portions  of  them  Mac- 
pherson did  glean  from  oral  tradition;  but  that  there  was  really 
some  slight  basis  of  that  kind  in  existence  in  his  time  even 
Johnson  did  not  deny.  Malcolm  Laing's  Dissertation,  appended 
to  the  second  volume  of  his  History  of  Scotland,  1800,  and  his 
notes  and  illustrations  to  the  Poems  of  Ossian,  1805,  nearly 
exhaust  what  can  be  said  on  the  anti-Macpherson  side.  Of 
recent  contributions  to  the  Ossianic  controversy  we  may  men- 
tion two,  both  of  them  by  believers  in  Macpherson  —  the 
Genuine  remains  of  Ossian,  literally  translated,  with  a  prelimi- 
nary dissertation,  by  Patrick  Macgregor,  1841,  published  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Highland  Society  of  London ;  and  the 
Authenticity  of  the  Poems  of  Ossian,  a  lecture  by  Peter 
M'Naughton,  1801.— F.  E. 

*  MACREADY,  Wiixiam  Charles,  actor  and  manager, 
was  born  in  London  on  the  3rd  March,  1793.  He  was  intended 
by  his  father,  a  provincial  manager,  for  one  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, and  was  educated  at  Rugby.  As  in  the  case  of  Fanny 
Kemble,  filial  duty  led  Mr.  Macready  to  go  upon  the  stage  in 
the  hope  of  diminishing  a  father's  pecuniary  embarrassments. 
His  first  appearance  was  as  Iiomeo  at  the  Birmingham  theatre 
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in  the  June  of  1810.  Successful  at  the  outset,  after  a  pro- 
vincial career  of  six  years  he  appeared  for  the  first  time  before 
a  metropolitan  audience  at  Covent  Garden,  on  the  16th  of 
September,  1816,  as  Orestes  in  the  Distressed  Mother.  After 
eleven  more  years  of  labour  be  had  come  to  be  considered  the 
first  English  tragedian  of  his  age,  uniting  the  fire  of  the  elder 
Kean  to  the  dignity  and  good  taste  of  John  Kemble.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1837,  he  became  lessee  of  Covent  Garden,  and  added  to  his 
own  noble  personations  a  splendour  and  accuracy  in  the  mise  en 
scene,  till  then  unknown  on  the  British  stage.  It  was  to  aid 
Mr.  Macready's  efforts  for  the  elevation  of  theatrical  entertain- 
ments that  his  friend,  Sir  Edward  Biihver  Lytton  wrote  for  him 
at  this  period  Richelieu  and  the  Lady  of  Lyons;  and  as  the 
great  French  cardinal  of  the  former  drama,  he  achieved  one  of 
his  most  striking  histrionic  triumphs.  His  enterprise  was  not 
financially  successful.  At  the  close  of  the  second  season  he 
retired  from  it,  and  a  testimonial  was  presented  to  him  in  recog- 
nition of  his  efforts.  In  a  similar  spirit,  and  with  a  similar 
result,  he  undertook  in  1842  the  management  of  Drury  Lane 
for  two  seasons.  On  February  26,  1851,  he  took  leave  of  the 
stage ;  and  at  the  farewell  banquet  afterwards  given  to  him, 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  in  the  chair,  the  attendance  and 
proceedings  exhibited  the  high  regard  felt  for  the  actor,  the 
manager,  and  the  man.  Mr.  Macready  occasionally  emerges 
from  his  retirement  at  Sherborne,  Dorsetshire,  to  lecture  or  give 
readings  for  the  benefit  of  popular  educational  institutions.  In 
1849  he  published  an  edition  of  the  poetical  works  of  Pope, 
originally  prepared  and  privately  printed  for  the  use  of  his  own 
children  to  whom  it  is  inscribed. — F.  E. 

MACRINUS,  M.  Opelius,  Emperor  of  Rome,  was  born  of 
very  humble  parents  at  Caesarea,  in  Mauritania,  in  164.  Having 
obtained  admission  to  the  service  of  Plautianus,  he  gradually  rose 
to  an  influential  position,  and  at  length  was  appointed  by  Cara- 
calla  to  be  prefect  of  the  praetorian  guard.  A  prophecy  having 
gone  abroad  that  he  was  to  succeed  his  master,  Macrinus,  dreading 
his  resentment,  procured  his  death  on  the  8th  of  April,  217. 
Three  days  after  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army,  and 
the  title  of  Caesar  was  conferred  on  bis  son.  But  the  disgraceful 
defeat  he  received  at  Nisibis,  and  the  reforms  he  was  obliged  to 
introduce,  soon  brought  him  into  disfavour.  Advantage  of  this 
was  taken  by  Julia  Maesa,  who  contrived  to  induce  the  legions 
quartered  near  Emesa,  where  she  lived,  to  believe  that  her  grand- 
son, Elagabalus,  was  a  natural  child  of  the  Emperor  Caracalla. 
An  insurrection  was  made  in  his  favour,  and  at  a  battle  fought 
on  the  8th  of  June,  218,  Macrinus  was  defeated  and  had  to  fly 
for  his  life.  Soon  after  he  was  captured  at  Chalcedon  and  was 
put  to  death  after  a  reign  of  fourteen  months. — D.  W.  R. 

MACROBIUS,  Ambrosius  Aurf.i.ius  Tiikodosius,  flour- 
ished under  the  Emperor  Honorius,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  after  Christ.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  by  birth  a 
Greek,  and  that  he  had  not  embraced  Christianity.  Of  his  life 
nothing  is  known.  His  extant  works  are — 1.  A  tract  on  Greek 
and  Latin  grammar,  of  no  great  value.  2.  A  commentary  on  the 
Dream  of  Seipio,  as  given  by  Cicero  in  his  Dc  Republica  ;  the 
sixth  book  of  that  treatise  in  which  this  passage  occurred  being 
now  lost,  the  extract  given  by  Macrobius  is  of  much  interest. 
This  commentary  also  throws  some  light  on  the  cosmogony  of 
the  neoplatonists,  to  whose  opinions  Macrobius  seems  to  have 
inclined.  3.  The  "  Saturnalia,"  in  seven  books,  a  celebrated 
work,  and  that  by  which  Macrobius  is  generally  known.  It  is 
written  in  the  form  of  dialogues  in  imitation  of  Plato,  which  are 
supposed  to  take  place  during  the  festival  of  the  Saturnalia 
at  the  house  of  a  senator  at  Rome.  The  subjects  treated  are 
various,  comprising  mythology,  history,  antiquities,  criticism, 
and  physiology.  Four  of  the  seven  books  are  devoted  to  criti 
cisms  on  Virgil,  and  much  light  is  thus  thrown  on  the  com- 
position of  the  /Eneid.  Macrobius'  was  a  man  of  great  learning 
and  research,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
Latin  antiquarians. — G. 

*  M'WILLIAM,  James  Ohmjstox,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P. 
London,  C.B.,  R.N.,  and  medical  inspector  of  her  majesty's 
customs,  was  born  at  Dalkeith  in  1807.  He  studied  his  profes- 
sion under  the  eminent  doctors  Andrew,  Walter,  and  Charles 
Graham,  the  second  of  whom  was  surgeon-extraordinary  to  the 
king,  George  IV*.  In  1829  M'William,  after  the  usual  course  of 
medical  education  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  commenced  his 
career  in  the  royal  navy,  serving  on  the  home,  West  India,  and 
Mediterranean  stations;  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  surgeon  in 
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and  took  service  during  that  and  the  two  following  years 
on  the  Africa,  when  he  was  rewarded  with  the  "Blane 

gold  medal,"  f»r  the  best  medical  journal  in  the  naval  service. 
I  principal  medical  officer  to  the  Niger 
the  command  of  Captain  Trotter,  R.N.     The 
g  details  of  the  disastrous  return 
the  river,  in  which  Dr.  M  'William  displayed  almost 
and  devotion,  are  matter  of  history.  _  They 
I  in  the  Narrative  of  the  Niger  Expedition  by 
\     a  and  Dr.  Thomson,  and  in  medical  and  scientific 
lis  of  the  time     The  doctor  has  himself  given  to  the  world 
"Medical  History  of  the  Niger  Expedition." 
The  merits  of  tl  is  work  rved  encomiums  from  the 

journalists  of  both  Europe  and  America.     The  author's 
natural  delicacy  restrained  him  from  dwelling  upon  circumstances 
which  called  forth  the  most  exalted  heroism  on  his  part ;_  but  a 
plowing  testimony  has  been  paid  to  it  by  Captain  Trotter  in  one 
of  his  despatches  printed  among  the  papers  relative  to  the  expe- 
.  which  were  presented  to  parliament.     In  1846  he  was 
I  by  the  director-general  of  the  naval  medical  department 
to  proceed  to  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  and  investigate  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  yellow  fever  prevailing  at  Boa  Vista. 
Ill-  report  was  printed  by  order  of  parliament,  and  his  services  at 
Boa  Vista  were  most  flatteringly  acknowledged  by  Lord  Howard 
ile  Waldenand  Seaford,  her  majesty's  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
Sir  William  Pym  in  a  letter  to  the  lords  of  the  council, 
April  •_':'..   1847,  states  that  Dr.  M'William  "followed  up  his 
investigation  with  great  judgment,  perseverance,  and  impartiality. 
[nestions  which  have  reference  to  the  infectious  or  con- 
tagious power  of  the  yellow  fever,  Dr.  M'William  has  finally 
I  and  brought  to  a  complete  test,  and  he  deserves  well  of 
his  country  "     In  the  same  year  his  distinguished  services  were 
zed  by  Karl  Russell,  and  his  devotion  rewarded  by  his 
:    appointment  as  medical  inspector   of  H.M.    customs. 
He  has  ably  filled  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  Epidemiological 
ty  since  1850  ;  and  has  contributed  to  the  various  periodi- 
cals of  the  day  many  valuable  papers,  amongst  which  may  be 
mentioned,  "  Observations  on  Second  Report  on  Quarantine  by 
leral  Board  of  Health  relating  to  Yellow  Fever  Epidemic 
on  board   II. M.S.    Eclair,  and  at   Boa  Vista,"  1852;"    "On 
as  a  source  of  fever  in  warm  climates,"  Athenceum,  1844 ; 
"  On  Contagion  of  Cholera,"  Medical  Gazette,  June,  1849;  "  On 
I  fareina  as  a  means  of  exciting  lactation  among  the 
natives  of  Cape  de  Verds"  (read  before  British  Association, 
Edinburgh,   1850;    Lancet,  1850);    "Statistical  Account  of 
Health  of  Water  Guard  and  Water-side  Officers  of  H.M.  Cus- 
(read  before  British  Association  for  promotion  of  Social 
Birmingham,  1857).     To  the  untiring  exertions  of 
Dr.  M'William,  who  has  been  long  known  as  a  successful  and 
sealoua  advocate  of  naval  medical  reform,  the  medical  officers  of 
tl  navy  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  general  improvement 
in  rank  and  position  at  length  conceded  to  them  ;  and  of  which 
they  were  so  fully  sensible,  that  in  1858  they  united  in  present- 
ing to  him  a  magnificent  service  of  plate.     In  1858  also  he  was 
appointed  by  her  majesty  a  companion  of  the  bath,  in  graceful 
ion  of  his  services  to  his  country.— F.  J.  H. 
MADDEN,  Samuel,  I). I).,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal 
ty,   and  whose  name  is  connected  with  the  most 
useful  Irish  institutions  of  his  day,  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1687, 
•    1  in  Trinity  college  'in  that  city.     In  1729  he  pro- 
i  tragedy,  "  Themistocles,"  which  was  acted  at  Lincoln's- 
Inn-Fields  for  nine  nights  with  considerable  success.    Eetumino- 
to  Ireland,  be  entered  the  church,  and  was  presented  to  a  family 
living  worth  £  I  mi  a  year.      He  applied  himself  from  this  period 
untiringly  to  the  promotion  of  every  beneficial  scheme  for  the 
advancement  of  his  country.     To  him  is  due  in  1731  the  con- 
■  of  premiums  at  the  quarterly  examinations  in  Trinity 
year  he  assisted  a  few  other  patriotic  indi- 
viduals in  establishing  the  Dublin  Society,  which,  in  the  words  of 
Arthur  Young,  "has  the  undoubted  merit  of  being  the  parent 
of  all  the  similar  societies  now  existing  in  Europe.''     I„  17;;,s 

Madden  led  the  way  In   the   t   important  efforts   ever  made 

for  the  civilization  oi  I:,  land  by  his  pamphlet,  entitled  "Reflec- 
tions and  I:  iper  for  the  Gentlemen  of  Ireland," 
Bg  premiums  for  competition  in  painting,  statuary  and 
■rchitectnre;  ,  ti,e  following  year  in  a 
letter  to  the  Dublin  Society  in  which  he  offered  £130  a  year  fc  r 
a  premium  fund  for  those  objects.      The  result  was  to  rive  an 


impetus  to  the  fine  arts  in  Ireland,  which  from  that  day  have 
been  steadily  prospering.  Dr.  Madden  wrote  "  Memoirs  of  the 
twentieth  century,  or  original  letters  of  state  under  George  VI.;" 
but  only  one  volume  appeared,  which  was  called  in  and  can- 
celled. Madden  was  acquainted  with  Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  a 
high  opinion  of  the  man,  though  he  justly  thought  him  but  an 
indifferent  poet.  "  He  submitted,"  says  Johnson,  speaking  of 
Boulter's  monument,  "that  work  to  my  castigation;  and  I 
remember  I  blotted  a  great  many  lines,  and  might  have  blotted 
more  without  making  the  poem  worse.  Madden  might  afford  to 
be  a  bad  poet,  and  rest  his  fame  on  being  a  public  benefactor." 
"  His  monuments,"  says  a  modem  writer,  "are  thick  around  us, 
and  present  themselves  on  every  side — our  arts,  agriculture,  and 
literature,  and  all  that  has  contributed  to  the  best  interests  of 
Irish  civilization  are  stamped  with  honourable  recollections  of 
Dr.  Madden."     He  died  30th  December,  1765. — J-  F.  W. 

MADERXO,  Carlo,  a  celebrated  Italian  architect,  was  born 
at  Bissone  in  Como  in  1556.  After  practising  for  some  time 
at  Rome  as  a  worker  in  ornamental  stucco,  an  art  then  much  in 
vogue,  he  was  led  by  the  example  of  his  relative  Domenieo 
Fontana  to  the  study  of  the  principles  of  architecture.  The 
earliest  buildings  erected  by  him  were  the  churches  of  S.  Giacomo 
degl'  Incurabili ;  the  cupola  of  S.  Giovanni  dei  Fiorentini ;  and 
the  facade  of  S.  Susanna — all  of  which  were  chai-acterized  rather 
by  architectural  incongruities  and  superfluous  ornament,  than  by 
good  taste.  These  works  were,  however,  greatly  admired,  and 
Maderno  was  appointed  architect  to  the  Vatican  by  Pope  Paul  V., 
and  intrusted  with  the  completion  of  St.  Peter's.  Of  this  magni- 
ficent edifice,  the  plan  as  originally  designed  was  that  of  a  Greek 
cross,  and  three  arms  of  the  cross,  with  the  lofty  cupola,  were  at 
this  time  completed.  Maderno  altered  the  plan  into  that  of  a 
Latin  cross  by  lengthening  the  unfinished  or  eastern  arm,  thereby 
injuring  the  proportions  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  effect  of  the 
whole.  The  eastern  or  entrance  fa9ade  and  portico  of  St.  Peter's, 
Mademo's  principal  work,  gained  him  a  high  reputation  ;  he  was 
employed  or  consulted  on  all  buildings  of  any  consequence  in  Rome, 
and  his  advice  was  sought  by  foreign  princes.  Among  other  works 
of  importance,  he  finished  the  palace  of  Monte  Cavallo  and  that 
of  the  Borghese,  modernized  the  Strozzi  and  Lancellotti  palaces, 
and  commenced  that  of  the  Barberini.  All  of  them  are  dis- 
figured by  eccentricities  and  extravagances,  which  clearly  prefigure 
the  decline  of  the  renaissance  style.  The  best  of  his  palaces 
was  that  of  the  Mattei,  sometimes  attributed  to  Borromiui.  His 
principal  churches  were  those  of  Vittoria,  of  S.  Lucia  in  Selce, 
of  S.  Chiara,  and  the  choir  and  cupola  of  S.  Andrea  della  Valle. 
He  was  also  employed  in  inspecting  the  ports  and  fortresses  of 
the  papal  states.     He  died  in  1629.— J.  T-e. 

MADISON,  James,  fourth  president  of  the  United  States, 
was  born  in  Virginia  in  1751.  He  was  intended  for  the  bar, 
but  deserted  law  for  politics  when  the  Americans  began  their 
struggle  for  independence,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  fol- 
lowed any  profession.  A  zealous  asserter  of  the  rights  of  the 
colonists,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Virginian  legislature ;  in 
1780,  of  congress;  and  in  1787  of  the  convention  which  framed 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  this  last  body  he  was 
very  prominent,  and  his  share  in  framing  the  constitution  was 
considerable.  At  this  time  he  was  a  decided  federalist,  and 
wrote  about  a  third  of  the  celebrated  papers  afterwards  known 
as  the  "  Federalist "  (see  Hamilton,  Alexander),  in  which 
the  new  constitution  was  supported  and  recommended.  Subse- 
quently, in  his  case,  the  influence  of  Jefferson  superseded  that  of 
Hamilton.  In  the  absence  of  its  original  author,  it  was  Madison 
who  successfully  fought  the  battle  in  Virginia  of  Jefferson's  bill 
for  the  establishment  of  so-called  religious  freedom,  by  which 
all  endowments  for  religious  purposes  were  abolished  in  their 
native  state.  Afterwards  (1798)  he  headed  the  opposition  in 
the  Virginian  legislature  to  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  of  the 
administration,  defending  "state-rights"  from  what  he  alleged 
to  be  the  encroachments  of  congress.  When  Jefferson  was 
elected  president  in  1801,  he  accordingly  appointed  Madison  his 
secretary  of  state  ;  and  at  the  close  of  Jetierson's  second  presi- 
dency Madison  was  chosen  his  successor.  Although  the  inheri- 
tor of  Jefferson's  general  policy,  Madison  seems  to  have  entered 
on  the  presidency  in  a  milder  spirit  than  that  of  his  predecessor. 
In  conducting  continued  discussions  with  France  and  England 
on  the  rights  of  neutrals,  in  which  he  had  already  taken  an  active 
part  as  secretary  of  state,  he  was  not  indisposed  to  be  conci- 
liatory, and  on  assuming  power  he  substituted  a  non-intercoursa 
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for  the  rigid  embargo  policy  of  Jefferson.  When,  after  frequent 
collisions  between  the  ships  of  the  two  countries,  Madison  at 
last  recommended  to  congress  the  declaration  of  war  with  Eng- 
land, which  it  voted  on  the  18th  of  June,  1812,  he  is  said  to 
have  been  himself  in  favour  of  peace,  and  to  have  been  induced 
to  take  that  course  by  a  pressure  from  without,  and  by  menaces  of 
a  withdrawal  of  support  at  the  coining  presidential  election.  He 
was  rewarded  by  being  elected  in  1813  president  for  a  second 
term.  During  the  war  he  displayed  considerable  energy  in 
organizing  and  employing  the  resources  of  the  states  ;  but  when 
the  contest  was  closed  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  21th  December, 
1814,  one  of  the  chief  questions  which  had  produced  the  war 
was  still  left  unsettled — namely,  whether  England  was  entitled 
to  take  by  force  out  of  American  vessels  seamen  who  had  de- 
serted from  the  navy,  and  who  by  an  easy  process  had  converted 
themselves  into  American  citizens  nominally.  At  the  expiry  of 
his  second  presidential  term,  Madison  retired  from  active  public 
life,  and  died  in  his  eighty-sixth  year  in  the  June  of  1836.  His 
"  Papers,"  purchased  and  published  by  congress,  appeared  in 
1811;  they  contain  his  contemporary  diary  of  the  debates  in 
the  important  convention  of  1787,  by  which  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  was  framed.  An  extremely  favourable  view 
of  his  character  and  policy  is  taken  in  the  Life  of  Madison, 
written  by  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  in  1836,  at  the  request  of 
congress  (Rochester,  U.S.,  18G0)  ;  a  much  less  favourable  one 
is  broached  in  the  History  of  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  Hildretb, 
who  regards  Madison  as  a  time-server  and  popularity-hunter. 
His  private  character  was  irreproachable. — F.  E. 

MAECENAS,  Caius  <  units,  was  descended  from  a  noble 
Etruscan  family  of  great  antiquity,  settled  at  Arretium.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  been  born  about  68  B.C.,  but  the  date  is 
uncertain.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  early  life,  nor  of  the  com- 
mencement of  his  intimacy  with  Augustus.  The  earliest  event 
of  importance  in  which  he  is  known  to  have  taken  part,  is  the 
treaty  of  Brundisium  between  Antony  and  Augustus,  40  B.C. 
Subsequently,  Augustus  on  several  occasions  intrusted  him  with 
the  supreme  control  of  affairs  at  Rome  during  his  own  absence. 
Fur  about  twenty  years  after  the  treaty  of  Brundisium,  Augustus 
mainly  relied  for  advice  in  state  affairs  on  Miecenas  and  Agrippa. 
The  great  power  thus  intrusted  to  him  was  used  by  Ma?cenas 
trisely  and  moderately.  He  advised  Augustus  to  clemency,  and 
interfered  with  success  in  the  interest  of  humanity.  He  is  said 
to  have  dissuaded  Augustus  from  restoring  the  republic  after 
Actium,  and  the  imperial  administration  was  probably  in  great 
measure  founded  on  his  plans.  From  about  20  B.C.  till  his  death, 
his  influence  over  Augustus  was  materially  weakened  by  some 
unknown  cause — possibly  arising  from  the  criminal  intimacy  of 
Augustus  with  his  wife  Terentia.  He  was  of  a  weak  consti- 
tution, and,  during  his  latter  years  at  least,  suffered  much  from 
ill  health.  He  died  in  Italy,  8  B.C.,  leaving  no  children.  This 
statesman  is  chiefly  memorable  for  his  share  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  empire,  and  for  his  munificent  and  judicious  patron- 
age of  the  great  writers  of  his  time.  His  vast  power  was  disguised 
from  the  people  by  the  voluptuous  ease  of  his  habits,  and  even 
his  patronage  of  the  poets  had  in  some  degree  a  political  object. 
It  was  probably  his  wish  to  divert  the  Romans  from  too  close 
an  attention  to  their  government — by  encouraging  public  shows 
and  amusements  of  all  sorts ;  by  fostering  a  general  taste  for 
every  species  of  luxury;  and  by  encouraging  a  literature  which 
would  inculcate  epicurean  doctrines  and  sing  the  praises  of  peace 
and  plenty  under  the  benevolent  sway  of  Caesar.  But  he  was 
by  nature  fond  of  all  luxury  and  pleasure,  and  his  private  morals 
were  by  no  means  pure.  He  acquired  immense  wealth,  and 
was  especially  curious  in  collecting  objects  of  vcrtu.  His  memory 
was  held  in  high  esteem  by  subsequent  ages  for  his  humane 
and  liberal  policy.  No  spies  and  informers,  it  was  said,  were 
employed  by  him ;  he  enacted  no  severe  laws ;  and  his  modera- 
tion and  clemency  were  placed  in  favourable  contrast  with  the 
jealous  tyranny  of  later  times. — G. 

MAELZEL,  Joh>",  an  ingenious  mechanic,  born  at  Regens- 
burg  in  1772.  He  resided,  in  1800,  in  Vienna,  where  he  con- 
structed an  instrument,  which,  by  means  of  a  wheel  moved  by  a 
weight,  performed  pieces  of  Turkish  music,  as  if  played  by  a 
band  of  flutes,  pipes,  trumpets,  cymbals,  triangle,  and  double 
drum.  A  double  bellows  furnished  the  wind.  The  sound  of  the 
trumpets  was  particularly  admired.  It  was  produced  by  ordinary 
trumpets  blown  by  the  machinery,  with  a  power  not  to  be  excelled 
by  any  trumpeter.     Maelzel  sold  this  instrumeut,  in  the  year 


of  its  invention,  to  a  Hungarian  nobleman  for  three  thousand 
florins.  He  afterwards  constructed  another  similar  instrument, 
with  increased  powers,  which  he  called  the  Panharmonicon.  This 
instrument  was  sold,  as  Gerber  assures  us,  for  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars.  Lastly,  he  exhibited  at  Vienna  an  automaton, 
which  raised,  if  possible,  still  greater  admiration  than  his  pre- 
ceding inventions.  The  following  description  of  it  is  from  the 
Journal  des  Modes  for  1800,  p.  251  : — "  From  a  tent  M.  Maelzel 
led  out  a  fine  manly-looking  martial  figure,  in  the  uniform  of  a 
trumpeter  of  the  Austrian  dragoon-regiment  Albert,  his  trumpet 
being  in  his  mouth.  After  having  pressed  the  figure  on  the  left 
shoulder,  it  played  not  only  the  Austrian  cavalry  inarch,  as  also 
all  the  signals  for  all  the  manoeuvres  of  that  army,  but  also  a 
march  and  an  allegro  by  Weigl,  which  was  accompanied  by  the 
whole  orchestra.  After  this,  the  dress  of  the  figure  was  com- 
pletely changed  into  that  of  a  French  trumpeter  of  the  guard ; 
it  then  began  to  play  the  French  cavalry  march,  also  all  the 
French  cavalry  manoeuvres,  and  lastly  a  march  of  Dussek's,  and 
an  allegro  of  Pleyel,  accompanied  again  by  the  full  orchestra. 
The  sound  of  this  trumpet  is  pure,  and  more  agreeable  than  even 
the  ablest  musician  could  produce  from  that  instrument,  because 
the  breath  of  a  man  gives  the  inside  of  the  trumpet  a  moisture 
which  is  prejudicial  to  the  purity  of  the  tone.  Maelzel  publicly 
wound  up  his  instrument  only  twice,  and  this  was  on  the  left 
hip."  Maelzel  was  also  the  inventor  of  the  celebrated  automaton 
chess-player ;  likewise  of  the  metronome,  to  determine  the  time 
of  a  piece  of  music.     He  died  in  1838. — E.  F.  R. 

MAESTLIN,  Michael,  a  distinguished  German  astronomer, 
the  teachler  of  Kepler,  was  born  at  GSppingen  in  1550,  and  died 
on  the  20th  of  December,  1631.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Tubingen ;  and  while  still  a  young  man,  embraced  the 
Copernican  system  of  astronomy,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
earliest  advocates,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  active  and  zealous. 
He  delivered  lectures  upon  it  in  different  parts  of  Europe ;  and 
it  is  believed  that  one  of  these  lectures  was  the  means  of  im- 
pressing the  truth  of  that  system  on  the  mind  of  Galileo.  Vet 
Mastlin  wrote  and  published  astronomical  works,  in  which  the 
phenomena  of  the  heavens  were  described  according  to  the  system 
of  Ptolemy,  in  compliance  with  prevailing  notions.  In  1580 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  university  of 
Heidelberg;  and  in  1584  he  obtained  the  same  appointment  in 
the  university  of  Tubingen,  the  seat  of  his  early  studies.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  observe  the  temporary  star  of  1604.  His 
chief  claim  to  distinction  is  considered  to  be  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  instructor  in  mathematics  and  astronomy  of  Kepler, 
who  studied  at  Tiibingen  during  Mastlin's  professorship,  and 
was  much  encouraged  by  him  in  those  researches  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  great  discovery  of  the  laws  of  the  planetary 
motions.— \V.  J.  M.  R. 

MAFFEI,  Fkancesco  Scipioxe,  Marquis,  an  eminent  Italian 
writer,  born  in  Verona  of  an  ancient  and  distinguished  family, 
1st  June,  1675  ;  died  of  asthma,  11th  February,  1755.  Maffei's 
literary  talents  were  displayed  early ;  hi'  was  enrolled  among  the 
Arcadi  in  Rome  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  and,  on  returning  to 
Verona,  gained  some  distinction  by  a  critique  on  Corneille's  Rodo- 
gune.  He  fought  among  the  Bavarian  troops  allied  with  France 
in  the  Spanish  war  of  succession,  and  distinguished  himself  at 
the  battle  of  Donawert  in  1704.  He  then  went  back  to  his 
native  city,  and  devoted  himself  to  literature.  His  first  important 
work  was  ''The  Code  of  Chivalry,"  1710,  written  on  the  occasion 
of  a  quarrel  in  which  his  brother  was  engaged  against  the  prac- 
tice of  duelling,  which  he  denounced  as  contraiy  to  religion, 
good  sense,  and  social  interests.  He  aimed  at  reforming  the 
Italian  theatre,  then  sunk  in  buffoonery;  and  in  1713  produced 
his  tragedy  of  "  Merope,"  which  achieved  a  signal  success,  and 
passed  through  numberless  editions  and  translations.  Voltaire's 
tragedy  of  the  same  name  was  modelled  upon  Maffei's ;  which, 
however,  the  French  author  criticized  as  well  as  admired.  In 
17.J2  Mailii  undertook  a  European  tour  of  four  years'  duration, 
and  was  universally  welcomed.  In  England  he  was  made  an 
LL.D.,  and  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society.  A  book  which  he 
published  in  1742  on  the  doctrine  of  grace,  and  his  expressed 
approval  of  moderate  usurious  interest,  involved  him  in  contro- 
versy with  the  jansenists,  who  prevailed  on  the  Venetian  senate 
to  exile  M  iff  i,  then  past  seventy  years  of  age  ;  he  was  recalled, 
however,  at  the  end  of  four  months.  He  was  moral,  liberal,  and 
public-spirited  ;  but  was  weakly  greedy  of  fame,  self-admiring, 
and  pragmatic.    His  works  are  extremely  numerous  and  miscel- 


laneous,  the  complete  edition  of  1790  amounting  to  eighteen 
volumes.     "Verona  niustrata,"  1721-32,  .s  one  of  the  most 


also  highly  esteemed, 


volumes. 

noted;  a  "Diplomatic  History,    1 

being  the  introduction  to  a  work  which  he  never  completed 
There  are  also  two  comedies;  a  translation  in  blank  verse  of  the 
first  hook  of  the  Iliad ;  three  books  against  the  existence  of 
magic  writings  on  electricity  and  other  questions  ot  physical 
Maffei  was.  moreover,  one  of  the  three  originators  of  the 
Italian  Uterary  journal,  the  Ghrnah  dei  Letterati,  in  which 
lie  wrote  from  1710  to  1719.— W.  M.  E.  _ 

M  IGEE,  William,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Irish  divine,  the 
author  of  the  well-known  work  on  the  Atonement,  was  born 
of  humble  parents  in  1765.  He  received  his  education  at  the 
university  of  Dublin,  where  he  was  a  servitor.  After  being  for 
some  time  assistant- professor  of  oriental  languages,  about  1806 
he  became  senior  fellow  and  professor  of  mathematics.  His 
treatise  on  the  Atonement,  consisting  of  two  sermons  with  notes 
— subsequently  much  extended— was  first  published  in  1801. 
Id  consequerce  of  the  celebrity  it  attained,  the  author  was  made 
dean  of  Cork  in  1813.  In  1819  he  was  appointed  bishop  of 
■,  and  in  18:22  he  was  promoted  to  be  archbishop  of 
Dublin.'  He  died  of  paralysis  at  Redesdale-house,  near  Stil- 
.  August  18,  1831.— D.  W.  B. 

MAGELLAN  or  MAGALHAENS,  Fernando  de,  an  illus- 
trious navigator,  whose  place  in  the  records  of  discovery  is  due 
to  the  fact  of  his  being  the  first  to  find  a  passage  from  the 
Atlantic  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  to  cross  the  last-named 
body  of  water.  One  of  the  vessels  that  composed  his  fleet 
returned  to  Europe  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  thus 
accomplishing  the  first  circumnavigation  of  the  globe.  Magel- 
lan was  a  native  of  Portugal.  He  was  born  at  Villa  de 
Sabroza.  about  1470.  He  became  familiar,  early  in  life,  both 
with  the  theory  and  practice  of  navigation;  and  was  engaged  in 
the  service  of  his  country  at  Malacca,  in  the  East  Indies,  about 
1510.  He  served  subsequently  in  the  African  wars,  fighting 
bravely  at  Azainor  in  Morocco.  .Returning  to  Portugal  in  loll', 
Magellan  tilled  various  offices  about  the  court;  but  discontent 
at  the  poor  estimation  in  which  his  services  were  held  led  him 
to  the  determination  of  leaving  his  own  country,  and  seeking 
the  patronage  of  the  rival  court  of  Spain.  With  this  view- 
lie  repaired,  in  1517,  first  to  Seville — where  he  married  the 
daughter  of  a  distant  relative — and  thence  to  Valladolid,  where 
the  Spanish  court  was  then  located.  The  trade  with  the 
East,  for  the  spices  and  other  rich  productions  of  that  favoured 
region,  engrossed  at  that  time  a  large  share  of  public  atten- 
tion. Magellan  offered  to  conduct  a  fleet  to  the  Moluccas 
by  a  westerly  route,  and  thus  obtain  more  directly  and  cheaplv 
the  spices  which  the  Portuguese  drew  from  the  same  region 
by  the  way  of  India  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  had 
rous  interviews  at  Valladolid  with  the  ministers  of  the 
Spanish  king — Charles  I.,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  ; 
and  finally  arranged  with  them,  in  1518,  the  terms  on  which 
the  proposed  expedition  (the  design  of  which  was  mainly  com- 
mercial) was  to  be  conducted.  A  fleet  of  five  ships,  carrying  in 
all  two  hundred  and  thirty  men,  was  fitted  out  in  the  following 
year,  and  Magellan  sailed  on  September  20,  1519,  from  the 
harbour  of  San  Lucar  on  the  coast  of  Andalusia.  After  a  brief 
stay  at  Rio  Janeiro  he  pursued  his  way  southward  along  the 
shores  of  the  American  continent,  until  he  reached  Port  San 
Julian,  in  lat.  49°,  where  he  passed  the  winter — May  to  Sep- 
tember— of  1520.  During  his  .stay  at  this  place,  Magellan's 
determination  and  firmness  were  severely  tested  in  quelling  a 
dangerous  mutiny  on  the  part  of  the  officers  under  his  command, 
who  had  from  the  first  obeyed  with  reluctance  the  orders  of  one 
who  was  not  their  own  countryman,  and  the  far-seeing  boldness 
of  whose  enterprise  they  were  perhaps  unable  adequately  to 
appreciate.  The  method  which  he  employed  was  unhappily 
stained  by  an  act  which  no  necessity  can"  justify — the  deli- 
berate assassination,  by  the  hands  of  a  subordinate,  of  the 
captain  of  the  Yitloriu,  one  of  the  ships  of  his  fleet.  The  com- 
mon sailors  were  throughout  devoted  to  the  service  of  their 
commander.  The  mutiny  quelled,  Magellan  left  Port  St.  Julian 
in  the  middle  of  October,  and  on  the  21st  of  that  month  entered 
the  strait  which  has  since  home  his  name,  lie  cleared  the 
strait  on  November  28.  One  of  his  ships  hail  deserted  him 
while  in  the  strait,  and  another  had  been  previously  lost ;  so 
that  his  fleet  was  now  reduced  to  three  vessels.  With  these  he 
sailed  across  the  vast  Pacific  Ocean,  and  reached  the  Philip- 
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pine  Islands  on  the  16th  March,  1520,  having  occupied  three 
months  and  twenty  days  in  this  previously  untried  navigation. 
Magellan  was  favourably  received  by  the  native  king  of  Zebu, 
one  of  the  Philippine  group.  This  barbarian  monarch  declared 
himself  a  willing  vassal  of  the  king  of  Spain,  received  baptism 
at  the  hands  of  Magellan,  and  readily  availed  himself  of  the 
imprudently  offered  services  of  his  visitor  for  the  purpose 
of  protection  against  his  enemies.  The  adventure  in  which 
Magellan  now  engaged  cost  him  his  life.  Advancing  with  a 
chosen  band  of  followers  into  the  territories  of  a  neighbour- 
ing chieftain,  he  was  surrounded  by  an  overwhelming  force; 
he  fell,  after  a  prolonged  defence,  beneath  a  shower  of  stones, 
and  received  his  death  from  the  blow  of  a  lance.  With  true 
barbarian  caprice  the  king  of  Zebu  now  adopted  an  altered 
course  of  conduct,  and  shortly  after  massacred  such  of  the  sur- 
viving Spaniards  as  remained  on  shore.  Those  who  were  on 
shipboard,  too  few  in  number  to  man  three  vessels,  burnt  one 
of  their  ships  and  proceeded  in  search  of  the  Moluccas.  They 
reached  the  island  of  Tidore,  where  they  stayed  to  refit.  One 
of  the  two  remaining  vessels  subsequently  endeavoured  to 
recross  the  Pacific ;  and,  returning  to  the  Moluccas,  became 
a  prize  to  the  Portuguese  settlers  there.  The  other  vessel, 
the  Vittoria,  now  under  the  command  of  Sebastian  del  Cano, 
crossing  the  Indian  seas,  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
finally  returned  to  Europe,  having  made  the  circuit  of  the  globe 
in  the  term  of  three  years  and  fourteen  days.  This  ship,  drawn 
upon  shore,  was  long  preserved. — W.  H. 

MAGENDIE,  Francois,  a  celebrated  French  physician  and 
physiologist,  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1783.  He  commenced  his 
medical  studies  at  an  early  age,  and  acquired  great  skill  as  an 
anatomist ;  but  it  was  to  the  study  of  physiology  that  he  par- 
ticularly devoted  himself.  Bichat  had  just  given  a  new  interest 
to  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  life,  and  Le-Gallois  was  then 
occupied  with  his  researches  into  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
system  ;  Magendie  followed  in  their  steps.  In  1809,  in  a  memoir 
read  to  the  Institute,  he  demonstrated  that  absorption  was  effected 
by  the  veins,  and  not  by  the  lymphatics.  He  also  proved  by 
direct  experiment — replacing  the  stomach  of  a  live  dog  by  the 
bladder  of  a  pig — how  inactive  the  stomach  is  in  the  act  of 
vomiting.  His  passion  for  performing  experiments  upon  living 
animals  was  intense,  and  from  1816  he  devoted  himself  to  expe- 
rimental physiology.  His  reputation  and  the  novelty  of  his 
experiments  attracted  great  numbers  of  students  to  his  lectures; 
and  in  a  visit  he  paid  to  England  he  repeated  his  experiments 
upon  living  animals  before  many  of  the  chief  physiologists  of 
this  country.  A  great  outcry,  however,  was  raised  against  the 
cruelty  of  these  exhibitions;  and  though  Magendie  was  defended 
by  the  eloquence  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  public  feeling  con- 
tinued to  be  strongly  manifested  against  the  barbarity  attending 
such  experiments.  In  1830  Magendie  was  elected  physician  to 
the  Hotel  Dieu ;  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  professor 
of  medicine  at  the  College  of  France.  In  1848  he  was  named 
president  of  the  French  Board  of  Health,  and  in  1851  had  the 
cross  of  commander  of  the  legion  of  honour  conferred  upon 
him.  Attacked  in  1855  by  a  severe  illness,  he  calmly  studied 
the  phenomena  announcing  the  approach  of  death — "  You  see 
me  here,"  he  said  to  a  friend  who  visited  him  on  his  deathbed, 
"  completing  my  experiments !"  He  died  in  October  of  that 
year.  Magendie  has  a  great  name  in  physiology,  and  his  writings 
embrace  a  multitude  of  subjects.  He  confirmed  by  direct  experi- 
ment the  accuracy  of  Sir  Charles  Bell's  theory  of  the  double 
nature  and  composition  of  nerves.  He  studied  the  subject  of 
poisons,  and  advocated  the  use  of  several  as  medicines,  prussic 
acid,  nux  vomica,  &c.  His  largest  works  are  "  Precis  elemen- 
taire  de  Physiologie,"  "  Lecons  sur  les  phenomenes  physiques 
de  la  vie  ;"  "  Lecons  sur  les  fonctions  et  les  maladies  du  systcme 
nerveux,"  &c. — W.  B-d. 

MAGIXX,  William,  LL.D.,  author  and  journalist,  was  born 
in  1794  at  Cork,  where  his  father  kept  a  successful  academy. 
A  precocious  scholar,  at  the  age  of  ten  he  entered  Trinity  college, 
Dublin,  where  he  distinguished  himself,  afterwards  receiving  from 
his  alma  mater  the  degree  of  LL.D.  On  leaving  college  he 
assisted  his  father,  whom  he  subsequently  succeeded  in  the 
management  of  the  school.  Almost  from  its  commencement  he 
contributed  to  Blackicood's  Magazine  prose  and  verse,  satirical, 
fanciful,  and  scholarly.  In  1823  he  married,  surrendered  his 
school,  and  went  to  London  to  live  by  literature.  A  staunch 
tory,  he  was  during  its  brief  existence  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
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Representative,  the  daily  paper  started  by  the  late  John  Murray 
in  1825  ;  afterwards  he  contributed  to  Theodore  Hook's  John 
Bull,  and  on  the  establishment  of  the  Standard  in  1827,  was 
appointed  one  of  its  editors.  His  fame,  however,  dates  from 
1830,  when  he  helped  to  found  Fraser's  Magazine,  to  which  he 
was  the  principal  contributor  for  years.  Gay,  witty,  sometimes 
reckless,  satire,  specially  directed  against  liberal  politicians  and 
authors,  was  bis  staple ;  though  now  and  then,  in  such  prose  and 
verse  as  the  '' Shakspeare  papers"  and  the  spirited  '"  Homeric 
Ballads"  (both  collected  and  republished  since  his  death),  he 
achieved  success  in  higher  departments.  During  his  later  years 
his  circumstances  were  much  embarrassed,  and  an  imprisonment 
in  the  Fleet  in  1812  may  be  said  to  have  killed  him.  He  owed 
nothing  to  the  patronage  of  the  political  party  whose  battle  he 
had  fought ;  but  on  his  deathbed  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  came 
to  his  aid,  with  a  munificence  of  which  Maginn  himself  was  left 
in  ignorance.  He  died  at  Walton-on-Thames  in  August,  1842. 
Socially.  Maginn  seems  to  have  exerted  a  singular  fascination. 
His  writings  have  been  collected  and  republished  in  America,  and 
one  of  his  friends  has  contributed  an  interesting  sketch  of  him 
to  the  Dublin  University  Magazine  for  January,  1844. — F.  E. 

MAGLIABECCHI,  Antonio,  a  prodigy  of  memory  and  of 
the  knowledge  of  books,  born  in  Florence,  28th  October,  1633 ; 
died  in  the  convent  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  in  that  city,  in 
June,  1714,  after  six  months'  illness.  His  parents  are  generally 
understood  to  have  been  respectable  persons,  without  fortune ; 
though  one  account  represents  them  as  of  the  lowest  class,  and 
Magliabecchi  as  having  been  brought  up  without  even  knowing 
how  to  read.  He  was  in  a  jeweller's  shop  up  to  1073,  when  he 
abandoned  the  trade,  and  devoted  himself  solely  to  the  study  of 
literature,  which  had  long  absorbed  his  mind.  The  grand  duke, 
Cosmo  III.,  appointed  him  keeper  of  his  library — a  post  which 
Magliabecchi  retained  till  his  death.  His  fame  and  literary 
influenee  were  European.  Of  his  memory,  among  many  anec- 
dotes, it  is  related  that,  after  reading  a  MS.  which  had  been  lent 
him,  he  wrote  it  all  out  without  missing  a  word  ;  and  that,  from 
his  study  of  catalogues,  he  was  able  to  inform  the  grand  duke  off 
hand  that  the  sole  extant  copy  of  a  particular  book  was  in  the 
sultan's  library  in  Constantinople,  the  seventh  volume  on  the 
second  shelf  at  the  right  hand  in  entering.  His  habits  were 
those  of  a  literary  ascetic  and  ogre  ;  squalid  in  person,  passing 
the  whole  night  in  his  study,  generally  without  leaving  his  chair 
or  his  clothes  ;  dining  on  three  hard  eggs  and  a  draught  of 
water;  and  never  quitting  his  house  except  in  the  morning  to 
walk  to  the  library  in  the  palace.  He  is  said  never  to  have  gone 
further  from  Florence  than  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Prato 
on  one  occasion,  to  inspect  a  MS.  His  unparalleled  stores  of 
knowledge  were  always  at  the  service  of  inquirers  ;  yet  the  self- 
opinion  which  he  justly  entertained  involved  him  in  many  quar- 
rels with  the  men  of  letters  of  his  own  city.  In  one  instance  a 
gross  charge  was  made  against  his  morals ;  but  a  mass  of  the 
highest  testimony  was  adduced  in  disproof,  and  the  accusation 
miscarried.  His  only  publications  were  a  few  letters,  a  short 
catalogue  of  Oriental  MSS.  in  the  Laurentian  library,  and  some 
editions  of  authors  of  the  lower  ages.  He  bequeathed  his  own 
library  of  thirty  thousand  printed  and  MS.  volumes  to  the 
public,  with  a  handsome  endowment :  it  has  since  been  much 
augmented,  and  retains  his  name. — YV.  M.  II. 

MAGNOL,  Pierre,  a  French  botanist,  was  born  at  Mont- 
pellicr  on  the  8th  June,  1638,  and  died  in  the  same  town  on 
21st  May,  1715.  He  was  the  son  of  an  apothecary,  and  early 
showed  a  desire  to  prosecute  the  study  of  botany.  He  attended 
medical  classes,  and  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in 
1659.  He  at  first  declared  himself  a  protestant,  but  he  afterwards 
abjured  the  reformed  faith.  He  assisted  the  professor  of  botany 
at  Montpellier  in  the  demonstration  of  plants,  and  he  made 
many  excursions  in  Languedoc,  as  well  as  to  the  Alps  and  the 
Pyrenees.  He  ultimately  became  physician  to  Louis  XIV. ;  and 
in  1694  was  nominated  professor  of  medicine  at  Montpellier. 
In  1697  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  botanic  garden.  He 
vbitt  d  Paris  in  1705,  having  been  called  to  replace  Tournefort 
in  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Retiring  afterwards  to  Mont- 
pellier, he  devoted  his  whole  attention  to  the  botanic  garden  of 
that  place.  The  genus  Magnolia  has  been  named  after  him  by 
Plumier.  Among  his  writings  are  the  following — "  Botanicum 
Monspeliense,"  an  account  of  the  plants  growing  near  Mont- 
pellier ;  "  Prodromus  historian  generalis  plantarum  ;'"  "  Hortus 
regius  Monspeliensis;"  "Xovus  character  plantarum." — His  son, 


Antoine,  succeeded  him.  He  was  born  in  1676  at  Montpellier, 
and  died  there  on  10th  March,  1759.  He  became  doctor  of 
medicine  in  1696,  and  occupied  the  chair  of  botany  at  Mont- 
pellier  in  1707.     His  writings  were  chiefly  medical. — J.  H.  B. 

MAGNUS.     See  Ai.behtls. 

MAGNUSSEN,  Finn,  a  modern  Danish  author  of  great 
eminence,  and  like  the  subject  of  the  preceding  sketch,  a  native 
of  Iceland,  was  born  in  the  year  1781.  His  literary  efforts 
were  chiefly  directed  to  the  elucidation  of  the  mythology  and 
Saga-history  of  the  north  of  Europe,  on  the  former  of  which 
themes  especially  his  writings  are  of  much  worth  and  importance. 
Among  them  we  may  specify  his  edition  of  the  elder  Edda, 
enriched  with  translation  and  commentary,  published  in  1821-23, 
his  "  Eddalaere  og  dens  Oprindelse,"  published  in  1826  ;  and  his 
"Prisca:  veterum  Borealiuin  Mythologise  Lexicon,"  or  dictionary 
of  the  old  Scandinavian  mythology,  published  in  1828.  The 
second  of  these  works  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  three.  It  is 
a  treatise  on  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Eddas,  marked  by  vast 
research  and  wonderful  ingenuity,  the  latter  gift  being  unfor- 
tunately too  often  exercised  at  the  expense  of  solid  judgment  and 
discretion.  Such,  at  least,  is  our  own  notion  of  Magnussen's 
work,  although  there  are  some  who,  we  are  well  aware,  entertain 
a  higher  opinion  of  it  as  a  guide  through  the  mysteries  of  the 
old  Odinic  faith.  Of  the  great  ability  displayed  in  the  book 
there  cannot  be  a  question  ;  but  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
author  is  one  we  decidedly  scruple,  in  its  wholeness,  to  receive. 
He  views  the  splendid  and  colossal  edifice  of  the  Eddas  as  a  poetic 
picture  and  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  of  external  nature, 
and  discovers  astronomical  and  other  meanings  beneath  its  varied 
mystic  garniture.  Partly  correct,  no  doubt,  is  this  idea;  yet 
Barely  far  deeper  significance  underlies  the  Scandinavian,  as  every 
other  mvthological  svstem.     He  died  in  1847. — J.  J. 

MAHMUD  I.,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  was  born  in  August,  169G 
and  died  in  December,  1754.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Mustapha 
II.  He  came  to  the  throne  unexpectedly  in  his  thirty-fourth  year, 
in  consequence  of  an  insurrection  of  the  janissaries.  From  his 
previous  life  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  may  have  expected  that  he 
would  be  easily  governed;  but  no  sooner  was  he  acknowledg  d 
sultan  than  he  ruled  literally  with  the  sword,  killing  the  first 
general  of  the  janissaries  with  his  own  hand,  and  teaching  the 
turbulent  soldiery  that  they  had  found  a  master.  Before  his 
accession  the  Turks  had  been  engaged  in  war  with  Persia.  The 
war  still  continued,  but  was  so  adverse  to  the  Hourans  that  they 
soon  lost  Georgia,  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  and  Shirvan.  Their  army 
was  nearly  destroved,  and  they  were  compelled  to  sue  for  peace 
from  the  warlike  Xadir  Shah.  Peace  was  granted,  and  the 
Persian  pilgrims  obtained  the  right  of  going  to  Mecca  without 
paying  tribute.  On  the  other  hand  the  Russians  were  beginning 
to  consider  that  if  Turkey  were  not  yet  the  "sick  man,"  some 
of  the  possessions  of  the  Porte  might  be  readily  seized  on ;  and 
thus  in  1736  the  Crimea  was  overrun  and  captured  by  the  vora- 
cious Muscovites.  Austria  also  joined  in  the  war,  but  with  less 
success.  The  Turks  once  more  took  courage,  and  near  Kroska, 
23d  July,  1739,  they  cut  the  imperialists  to  pieces,  and  opened 
their  trenches  before  Belgrade.  A  treaty  was  made — the  treaty 
of  Belgrade — by  which  the  Russians  were  prohibited  from  ever 
placing  vessels  of  war  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  by  which  the 
imperialists  restored  Belgrade.  Mahmud  died  at  the  age  of 
fifty-eight,  and  was  succeeded  bv  Osman  III. — P.  E    D. 

MAHMUD  II.,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  was  bora  on  the  20th  of 
July,  1785.  His  immediate  predecessor,  an  elder  brother,  Mus- 
tapha IV.,  had  deposed  in  1807  their  uncle  Sultan  Selim,  who 
had  excited  discontent  by  initiating  some  of  those  reforms — 
especially  the  organization  of  a  military  force  on  the  European 
model  — which  Mahmud  was  destined  to  cany  out.  During 
his  imprisonment,  Selim  had  his  young  and  studious  nephew 
often  with  him ;  and  it  was  from  his  uncle  that  Mahmud 
first  learned  the  maxims  of  a  new  policy  in  the  government 
of  Turkev.  A  change  of  government,  intended  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  Selim,  was  effected  by  a  discontented  pacha  in 
1808;  but  Selim  was  murdered  in  prison  before  he  could  avail 
himself  of  the  deposition  of  Mustapha,  and  in  the  July  of  that 
vear  Mahmud  was  placed  upon  the  throne.  The  accession  cf 
another  reforming  sultan,  determined  to  carry  out  Seliin's  policy, 
was  followed  in  time  by  a  rebellion  of  the  janissaries,  in  the 
name  of  the  deposed  Mustapha.  Mahmud  not  only  quelled  it, 
but  to  rid  himself  of  all  rival  claims  he  made  away  with  his 
brother,  his  brother's  son,  and  such  even  of  Mustapha's  wives 


and  concubines  as  promised  to   furnish   heirs  to  the   throne 
removed  but  one  of  the  new  ruler's  difficulties.     He  had 
J  with  rebellious  pachas,  a  successful  Servian  revolution, 
and  ■  war  with  Russia,  assisted  by  England.     In  1809  he  made 
peace  with  this  country.     With  1812,  and  Napoleon's  invasion 
of  Russia,  a  less  sagacious  monarch  might  have  persisted  in  the 
contest;  but  Mahmud  saw  that  he  was  being  made  a  tool  of  by 
leon,  and  he  concluded,  after  a  gallant  struggle  with  Rus- 
.■  treaty  of  Bucharest,  -May,  1812.     The  result  was  the 
npation  of  Servia  by  the  Turks,  and  the  opportunity  given 
to  Mahmud  of  concentrating  himself  on  the  work  of  external 
reform  and  pacification.      But  scarcely  had  the  rebellious  pachas 
reduced  to  obedience,  and  the  most  ambitious  and  power- 
ful 0j  .  AH  Pacha  of  Janina,  been  removed  from  his 
path,  when  the  Greek  insurrection  broke  out,  eventually  enlist- 
in;,'  the  sympathies  ami  co-operation  of  the   great   Christian 
powers.     Yet,  in   spite   of  the  Greek  insurrection,  Mahmud 
proceeded    with   his   domestic   innovations   and   reforms — social 
and  tinancial,  as  well  as  military — heedless  of  the  discontent  of 
his  Mahometan  subjects;  and  when  the  janissaries  revolted,  he 
crushed  their  power  for  ever  in  the  memorable  massacre  of 
June,  1826,  when  six  thousand  of  them  fell  in  one  day.     But 

i tinned  triumph  and  steady  progress  were  things  unknown  to 

Mahmud.  After  the  destruction  of  the  janissaries  came  the 
battle  of  Navarino,  20th  October,  1827,  and  the  independence 
of  Greece.  His  new  war  with  Russia  terminated  disastrously 
by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  14th  September,  1829,  which 
established  the  protectorate  of  the  czar  in  the  principalities. 
Mahmud  was  just  recovering  from  the  blow  wdien  he  had  a  new 
enemy  on  Ins  hands,  in  his  rebellious  subject  Mehemet  Ali 
(y.  p.)  The  army  which  he  had  organized  so  carefully  could 
not  stand  before  Ibrahim  Pacha  (</.  v.)  Mahmud  had  to  con- 
cede  tie-  chief  demands  of  Mehemet  Ali,  to  owe  the  preservation 
of  Constantinople  to  the  protection  of  a  Russian  force,  and  to 
conclude  with  Russia,  8th  July,  1833,  the  humiliating  treaty  of 
Inkiar  Skelessi,  in  which  the  command  of  the  passage  of  the 
Dardanelles  by  Russia  was  the  price  paid  for  Russia's  future 
assistance.  Re-organizing  his  army  during  another  brief  period 
of  repose,  Mahmud  thought  mainly  of  avenging  himself  on 
Mehemet  Ali.  The  conflict,  expected  and  prepared  for  by  both, 
arrived  in  1839,  hut  Mahmud  was  spared  the  crowning  morti- 
iiaiion  of  hearing  of  Ibrahim  Pacha's  victory  of  Nezib,  24th 
June,  1839.  He  died  on  the  1st  of  July  following.  Under 
happier  circumstances,  Sultan  Mahmud  might  have  done  for 
Turkey  wdiat  Peter  the  Great  did  for  Russia.  He  was  a  sove- 
of  great  sagacity,  energy,  and  resolution;  but  while 
ivouring  to  carry  out  reforms,  he  had  to  cope  at  once  with 
discontent,  the  insurrection  of  important  provinces 
and  powerful  subjects,  and  the  hostility  of  the  great  powers 
of  Europe,  singly  or  in  combination.  From  his  accession  dates 
the  strenuous  attempt  to  solve  the  problem,  whether  the  military 
and  political  organization  of  Christian  Europe  can  be  grafted  on 
the  peculiar  despotism  of  Mahometan  Turkey. — F.  E. 

M  AHOM  ET  or  MOHAMMED,  the  renowned  prophet  of  Ara- 
bia, was  born  on  a  Monday,  the  10th  of  Reby  the  first  (April),  the 
third  month  of  the  Mahometan  year.  The  exact  year  of  his  birth 
according  to  the  christian  era  is  not  yet  fixed,  but  it  was  5G9,  570 
or  571.  lb-  was  the  only  son  of  Abdallah  and  Amina  belonging  to 
Mecca.  At  an  early  age  he  was  deprived  of  his  father,  mother,  and 
grandmother;  but  his  uncles  were  numerous,  and  the  most  influen- 
tial of  them,  Abu-Taleb,  proved  a  guide  and  protector  to  the  orphan. 
When  twelve  years  of  age,  Mahomet  accompanied  this  uncle  to 
met  with  a  christian  monk,  Bahira  or  Jerdjis 
je),  who  is  said  to  have  directed  his  guardian's  attention  to 
the  mental  gifts  of  the  hoy,  and  predicted  tor  him  a  great  future. 
Tradition  ha  preserved  hut  a  tew  fragments  of  his  life  in  the  fol- 
lowing years,  such  as  bis  participation  in  the  war  of  the  Koreishites 
against  the  tribe  Hawazin— termed  the  godless  war,  because  it 
happened  in  one  of  the  four  sacred  months— and  his  keeping  the 
herds  of  the  Meccans  for  hire.  When  he  was  twenty-live  years 
of  age  he  became  servant  to  Chadidscha,  a  rich  widow  forty 
years  of  age,  who  being  smitten  with  his  charms  offered  him  her 
hand  ;  and  it  was  not  refused.  This  was  in  his  twenty-eighth 
year.  The  fruit  of  the  marriage  was  several  children,  who  either 
died  young  or  left  no  issue,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Fatima 
who  married  his  cousin  Ali,  son  of  Abu-Taleb,  and  thus  became 
the  inotherof  a  numerous  progeny.  Raised  in  this  manner  from 
poverty  to  independence,  lie  was  put  into  a  position  where  he  had 


leisure  to  prepare  himself  in  a  measure  for  the  theatre  of  influence 
he  was  destined  to  occupy.     All  evidence  goes  to  show  that  he 
was  not  taught  reading  or  writing  in  his  youth.    Like  the  rest  of 
his  countrymen,  he  was  wholly  unlettered  and  ignorant ;  nor  had 
he  many  opportunities  of  enlarging  his  mind  by  foreign  travel. 
Two  journeys  into  Syria  for  commercial  purposes,  are  all  which 
are  recorded  in  his  earlier  life.     After  his  marriage  he  lived  as  a 
merchant,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  been  peculiarly  successful : 
his  mind  was  occupied  with  other  thoughts.     He  communed  in 
solitude  with  his  spirit.      During  the  month  of  Ramadhan  every 
year  he  withdrew  from  the  world  to  the  cave  of  Hara,  to  muse  on 
the  present  and  the  future  of  religion.     The  spiritual  condition  of 
Arabia  at  the  time  rendered  a  new  and  better  creed  acceptable  to 
the  more  reflecting  of  its  inhabitants.    Judaism  and  Christianity 
had  penetrated  into  the  old  worship  and  so  far  improved  it; 
though  their  forms  were  corrupt.      Several  had  also  preceded 
Mahomet,   who    announced  to  their   countrymen    one  spiritual 
Being  and  a  life  after  death  ;  but  they  were  not  fortunate  enough 
to  attract  the  attention  and  command  the  influence  which  Ma- 
homet succeeded  in  doing.    They  did  not  combine  the  scattered 
elements  of  doctrine  into  a  connected  system,  and  wanted  the 
talents,  eloquence,  enthusiasm,  and  endurance  of  the  more  illus- 
trious reformer.     He  did  not  assume  the  title  of  a  prophet  with 
a  divine  mission  till  his  fortieth  year.     In  that  year  he  had  the 
first  vision,  in  which  Gabriel  appeared  to  him  and  commanded 
him  to  recite  what  he  said  to  him.     He  had  been  full  of  doubts, 
and  was  in  fear  of  being  possessed  with  evil  spirits ;  but  he  was 
quieted  by  his  wife  and  her  cousin  Waraka,  and  gradually  con- 
vinced of  his  divine  mission.    His  claims  were  first  acknowledged 
by  his  own  household,  his  wife  and  his  servant  Zeid,  who  avowed 
implicit  confidence  in  his  divine  mission.    But  his  kindred  were  not 
to  be  won  over  easily.     The  Koreishites  of  the  line  of  Haschem 
were  to  be  feared,  as  also  the  rival  line  of  Abd  Schems.     Hence 
his  opinions  were  disseminated  privately,  and  their  acceptance 
made  slow  progress.  The  meetings  for  worship  of  his  few  followers, 
who  amounted  to  no  more  than  forty  the  first  three  years,  were 
held  in  secrecy,  chiefly  in  a  cave  near  Mecca.     Yet  they  were 
discovered  by  the  multitude,  and  a  sort  of  combat  ensued.     In 
the  fourth  year  of  his  so-called  mission  he  began  to  proclaim  his 
doctrines  publicly  and  boldly.     First  he  summoned  all  the  Korei- 
shites of  the  line  of  Haschem  to  meet  him  on  the  hill  of  Safa,  near 
Mecca.     When  he  began  to  speak  of  his  mission,  his  wealthy 
uncle  Abu-Lahab  became  angry,  reproached  him,  and  took  up  a 
stone  to  hurl  at  him;   on  which  Mahomet  cursed  both  him  and 
his  incredulous  wife.     In  consequence  of  this  meeting  Abu-Lahab 
compelled  his  son  Otha  to  repudiate  his  wife,  who  was  Ma- 
homet's third  daughter.      Thus  the  prophet's  first  attempt  to 
persuade  his  kindred  and  tribe  of  the  divinity  of  his  mission 
proved  a  failure.     At  a  second  meeting  of  the  Haschemites  held 
in  his  own  house,  before  which  he  spoke  of  himself  as  the  com- 
missioned one  of  Allah,  he  did  not  meet  with  much  more  approval ; 
except  that  Ali  offered  himself  to  the  services  of  the  prophet,  and 
was  joyfully  accepted  as  vicegerent,  whose  words  all  were  ordered 
to  obey.    But  though  ridiculed  by  his  friends,  he  gained  converts 
among  the  people,  especially  the  women.     Even  Jews  followed 
him  for  a  while,  till  they  saw  that  he  allowed  food  pronounced 
unclean  in  their  law.      The  enthusiasm  and  boldness  of  the 
prophet  continued  to  increase.     He  was  sent,  according  to  his 
own  pretensions,  to  abolish  idolatry,  and  to  lessen  the  severity 
both  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  laws.     The  animosity  of  the 
Koreishites  against  him  kept  pace  with  his  growing  popularity; 
for  his  attacks  on  the  prevailing  idolatry  threatened  to  super- 
sede the  primitive  worship  of  the  Caaba.     His  uncle  Abu-Taleb 
was  appealed  to,  that  he  would   either  silence  or  send  away 
his  nephew;  but  the  aged  man  after  hearing  Mahomet's  bold 
determination,   though    unconverted    himself,    promised   not  to 
leave  him  unprotected.      For  this  purpose   he  applied  for  aid 
to  the  other  descendants  of  Haschem,  who  could  hardly  refuse, 
except  his  uncle  Abu-Lahab.     Still  the  prophet's  enemies  were 
powerful  and  unremitting.      They  did  not  scruple  to  resort  to 
violent  measures.     Mahomet  was  nearly  strangled  in  the  Caaba, 
and  Abubekr  rescued  him  at  great  personal  peril.     Nor  was 
he    himself  the  only  object    of  persecution ;    his    family   and 
followers  suffered.      Surrounded  as  they  were  with  such  dangers, 
the  prophet  advised  them  to  fly  to  Abyssinia.    Thither  they  went 
accordingly,  a  little  band  consisting  of  eleven   men  and  four 
women,  headed  by  Othman  Ibn  Affan,  who  had  married  Maho- 
met's divorced  daughter  Rokaia.    This  flight  is  sometimes  called 


the  first  Hedschra,  and  occurred  in  the  fifth  year  of  Mahomet's 
mission.  In  Abyssinia  the  exiles  were  kindly  received — a  cir- 
cumstance which  induced  others  to  follow  their  example,  till  the 
company  of  disciples  there  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  one, 
besides  children.  The  Koreishites  passed  a  law,  banishing  all 
who  should  adopt  the  new  faith ;  but  even  this  was  ineffectual  to 
repress  its  progress.  Mahomet  took  refuge  in  a  disciple's  house 
on  the  hill  Safa,  where  he  continued  a  month,  receiving  his  reve- 
lations and  promulgating  them  to  the  votaries  that  followed.  In 
consequence  of  an  insult  offered  to  the  prophet  by  Abu-Jahl, 
Mahomet's  uncle  Hamza,  a  powerful  and  fiery  man,  suddenly 
professed  his  conversion  and  took  the  oath  of  adhesion.  But  a 
more  important  accession  to  the  number  of  the  disciples  was  Omar 
Ibn  al  Khattab,  Abu-Jahl's  nephew,  who,  intending  to  revenge 
his  uncle  by  assassinating  Mahomet,  and  even  on  his  way  to 
the  house,  was  accidentally  arrested  at  the  dwelling  of  his  sister 
and  her  husband  by  a  passage  from  the  Koran  ;  became  a  con- 
vert; and  repaired  to  the  prophet  to  enrol  himself  among  the 
faithful.  The  adhesion  of  such  a  man,  inflexible  in  courage, 
fierce,  awe-inspiring,  of  uncommon  strength  and  stature,  gave  a 
powerful  impetus  to  the  new  religion;  especially  as  he  persuaded 
the  prophet  to  accompany  him  to  the  Caaba,  a  band  of  disciples 
following,  and  there  avowed  his  conversion  publicly.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  new  victory  Abu-Taleb,  fearing  for  his  nephew's 
life,  entreated  him  with  some  leading  disciples  to  withdraw  to  a 
castle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  Abu-Sofian,  head  of 
the  rival  branch  of  the  Koreishites,  now  took  occasion  to  effect  a 
schism  between  the  Haschemites  and  his  own  line,  because  the 
former  protected  the  prophet  in  his  heresy.  He  procured  a 
decree,  forbidding  all  intermarriage  or  intercourse  between  them 
till  Mahomet  should  be  given  up  to  punishment.  This  decree 
was  hung  up  in  parchment  in  the  Caaba,  and  pressed  sorely  on 
the  prophet,  because  it  was  rigorously  enforced  by  the  Korei- 
shites. The  castle  was  like  a  besieged  city,  with  a  starving 
garrison,  whom  hunger  might  finally  compel  to  surrender. 
During  the  months  of  pilgrimage,  however,  the  law  freed  the 
suffering  inmates  from  the  hostility  of  their  enemies.  Mahomet 
and  his  disciples  could  then  return  to  Mecca.  The  prophet,  true 
to  his  aim,  also  mingled  with  the  pilgrims  who  came  to  worship 
in  the  Caaba,  preached  to  them,  proclaimed  his  revelations  and 
doctrines,  and  made  converts,  some  of  them  heads  of  tribes. 
Thus  the  new  sect  increased  in  numbers  and  strength,  from  the 
quenchless  enthusiasm  of  its  head,  and  his  inflexible  determina- 
tion to  persevere.  After  the  ban  of  intercourse  had  existed  three 
years,  a  sudden  discovery  was  made,  that  the  parchment,  it 
was  written  on  in  the  Caaba  was  destroyed,  and  all  the  writ- 
ing effaced,  except  the  initial  words.  Hence  Mahomet  and  his 
followers  were  allowed  to  return  to  Mecca.  Soon  after  his 
return  his  aged  uncle,  Abu-Taleb,  died  in  the  faith  of  his  nephew 
according  to  some  accounts,  but  probably  the  reverse;  for  though 
exhorted  to  profess  the  faith  necessary  to  a  happy  resurrection, 
the  pride  of  the  old  man  seems  to  have  prevented  him.  The 
death  of  the  prophet's  wife  Chadidscha  immediately  followed. 
He  mourned  the  loss  with  sincere  grief.  During  the  twenty- 
four  years  of  their  marriage  he  is  said  to  have  carefully  refrained 
from  polygamy.  After  her  death,  however,  he  gave  the  rein  to 
his  libidinous  temperament,  and  freely  indulged  his  appetite. 
Though  restricting  his  followers  to  four  wives  each,  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  put  a  limit  to  the  number  of  his  own ; 
deeming  the  prophet  a  privileged  mortal,  though  in  truth  he 
degraded  him  by  such  license.  Aischa,  daughter  of  Abubekr, 
was  the  first  wife  he  took  after  Chadidscha.  After  being 
betrothed  to  him  two  years,  he  married  Ik  r  at  the  age  of  nine. 
In  the  period  of  betrothal  he  also  took  Sawda,  widow  of  one  of 
his  followers;  a  woman  whom  he  seems  never  to  have  truly  loved. 
Meanwhile  his  foes  did  not  abate  their  enmity.  Abu-Sofian 
and  Abu-Jahl  continued  to  persecute  him.  Leaving  his  native 
place,  he  went  to  Tayef,  about  seventy  miles  from  Mecca,  where 
he  remained  about  a  month,  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  to 
make  proselytes,  because  the  inhabitants  were  wholly  given 
to  idolatry.  Having  met  with  rough  usage,  and  been  even 
hunted  from  the  place  by  the  multitude,  he  continued  in  the 
desert  till  his  faithful  servant  Zeid  should  find  an  asylum  for 
him  in  Mecca,  which  he  did  in  the  house  of  one  of  his  disciples. 
During  the  month  of  pilgrimage  Mahomet  went  forth  from  his 
retreat,  and  earnestly  sought  for  some  tribe  or  the  inhabitants 
of  some  city,  with  whom  he  might  be  safe  during  the  work  of 
proselytism.     Such  a  tribe  he  soon  after  found  in  the  Khaz- 


radites  of  Medina,  who  heard  him  preach,  were  struck  with  his 
eloquence,  and  concluding  that  he  was  the  promised  Messiah  of 
whom  they  had  heard  the  Jews  often  speak,  avowed  their  belief 
in  him.  On  their  return  to  Medina  Mahomet  sent  with  them 
Musab,  one  of  his  ablest  disciples,  to  instruct  them  in  the  faith 
and  make  converts.  Notwithstanding  the  grave  opposition 
encountered  by  this  zealous  missionary,  he  persevered  and  was 
successful.  Several  of  the  leading  men  of  the  city  were  con- 
verted. The  ranks  of  the  disciples  were  also  swelled  by  many 
who  fled  from  persecution  in  Mecca,  and  took  up  their  abode  in 
Medina,  disseminating  the  new  faith  among  the  inhabitants. 
When  the  way  had  been  prepared  for  the  prophet,  more  than 
seventy  converts,  headed  by  Musab,  went  to  Mec3a  with  the 
pilgrims  during  the  sacred  month  of  the  thirteenth  year  of  the 
mission,  to  ask  him  to  settle  in  Medina,  and  promising  him  a 
safe  asylum  there.  The  meeting  between  them  and  Mahomet 
took  place  at  midnight  on  a  neighbouring  hill,  where  both  parties 
entered  into  a  compact,  binding  them  indissolubly  to  one 
another.  Twelve  were  chosen  from  among  the  disciples  present 
to  be  the  prophet's  apostles.  After  the  Ansarians  or  auxiliaries, 
as  the  Moslems  of  Medina  were  afterwards  called,  had  departed 
to  their  home,  and  the  holy  month  was  expired,  dangers  thickened 
around  the  prophet  and  his  adherents  at  Mecca.  The  Koreishites, 
with  Abu-Sofian  at  their  head,  now  entered  into  a  plot  to  assassi- 
nate him,  each  partaking  of  the  guilt  of  the  deed  by  thrusting 
his  sword  into  the  body  of  Mahomet.  But  the  prophet  was 
apprised  of  their  design  and  escaped  in  time,  climbing  over  the 
wall  behind  the  house  by  the  aid  of  a  servant  while  the  con- 
spirators were  in  front.  At  Abubekr's  dwelling  it  was  resolved 
that  they  should  proceed  forthwith  to  Medina,  first  taking  refuge 
in  a  cave  in  mount  Thor,  about  an  hour  from  Mecca.  Travelling 
by  night  the  two  came  to  the  place  at  daybreak,  pursued  by 
their  enemies — who  fortunately  did  not  enter — and  remained  in  it 
for  three  days.  On  the  fourth  they  started  for  the  city  of  their 
destination,  on  camels  brought  the  night  before  by  Abubekr's 
servant.  But  they  were  overtaken  by  the  warlike  Soraka  at  the 
head  of  a  troop  of  horse,  who,  from  some  unexplained  cause,  was 
so  superstitiously  affected  in  presence  of  Mahomet  as  to  entreat 
forgiveness  and  depart.  On  coining  to  Koba,  near  Medina,  the 
prophet  remained  there  four  days,  and  was  gratified  with  the 
professed  adhesion  of  many  proselytes ;  among  others  with  that 
of  Salman  the  Persian,  who  is  said  to  have  assisted  the  prophet 
in  compiling  or  composing  his  doctrines.  On  the  morning  of 
Friday,  the  day  previously  appointed  for  his  entrance  into  the 
city,  after  prayer  and  preaching  he  marched  into  it  in  procession, 
honourably  escorted  by  many  followers  and  saluted  with  the 
acclamations  of  the  people.  Soon  after  he  was  followed  by  Ali, 
who  had  walked  on  foot  from  Mecca,  then  by  Aischa  and  the 
rest  of  Abubekr's  family,  together  with  Mahomet's  own  house- 
hold. This  is  the  Hedschra  or  flight  of  the  prophet;  the  era 
whence  the  Arabian  calendar  dates,  answering  to  the  G22nd  yeai 
of  the  christian  era. 

Being  now  settled  in  a  place  where  he  had  numerous  disciples, 
consisting  of  Mohadjerins  or  fugitives  from  Mecca,  and  Ansa- 
rians, he  built  a  place  of  worship  or  mosque,  very  plain  and 
unostentatious,  in  the  construction  of  which  he  assisted  with  his 
own  hands.  There  he  preached  and  prayed,  inculcating  benign 
precepts  on  his  attentive  hearers.  The  Christians  of  the  place 
seemed  more  inclined  to  embrace  his  doctrines  than  the  Jlws. 
To  the  latter  he  made  various  concessions,  imitating  several  of 
their  institutions  and  fasts ;  and  ordained  that  all  Moslems 
should  turn  their  faces  towards  Jerusalem  in  prayer.  The  Jewish 
metropolis  was  to  be  the  Khebla.  Having  espoused  Aischa  in 
her  ninth  year,  the  betrothing  of  his  youngest  daughter,  Fatiina, 
with  Ali  followed  soon  after.  For  each  of  his  wives  he  pre- 
pared a  separate  house  near  the  mosque,  where  he  visited  them 
in  turn.  Meanwhile  his  followers  increased  in  number;  so  that 
he  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army.  Proselytes  from  the 
tribes  of  the  desert,  as  well  as  exiles  from  Mecca,  swelled  the 
ranks  of  his  adherents,  and  led  to  a  change  in  his  doctrines  and 
procedure  at  once  marked  and  vicious.  The  sword  was  taki  n 
as  an  instrument  against  unbelievers.  When  the  prophet  w;.s 
poor,  weak,  struggling  against  opposition,  and  despised  by  the 
great  majority  of  his  countrymen,  his  religion  breathed  the  spirit 
of  patient  meekness  and  benevolence  ;  but  when  he  attained  to 
considerable  influence  and  saw  a  host  of  restless,  warlike,  preda- 
tory spirits  at  his  disposal,  evil  passions  got  the  ascendancy  within 
him,  and  prompted  to  unwarrantable  measures  in  the  extension 
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Temporal  power  is  sweet  to  the  human i  mind;  the 
but  a  mail,  fallible  and  frail  like  others.    Hisgi 
had  been  his  own  tribe,  the  Koreishites;  and  against 

na  in  particular  his  first  excursions  were  directed 
i  Jascb,  whom  lie  sent  into  the  desert,  took  the  nrst 
n  in  the  holy  month.     In  the  second  year  of  the 
i-ere  fight  took  place  at  Beder  between  the  Moslems 
Ura-Sofian  at  their  head,  as  the  latter 
wen  conducting  back  to  Mecca  a  rich  caravan.     Here  was  the 
first  victory  of  the  Saracens  under  Mahomet's  standard.     Soon 
.,fter;  in  Medina  were  harshly  treated  by  the  pro- 

phet; one  Jewish  tribe  being  punished  with  confiscation  and 
banishment.     The  children  of  Israel  were  severely  dealt  with 
fter,  and  no  attempts  made  to  conciliate  them.    The  battle 
r  still  rankled  in  the  bosoms  of  many  in  Mecca,  especially 
of  those  whose  relatives  had  fallen.     A  desire  of  revenge  had 
seized  upon  none  more  than  llenda,  wife  of  Abu-Sofian,  who 
continued  to  spur  on  her  husband.     In  the  third  year  therefore 
of  the  Hedschra,  Abu-Sofian  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  three 
.1  men.     llenda  herself  and  other  women  followed  the 
Mahomet  and  his  little  band  of  seven  thousand  took 
up  their  position  on  the  hill  Ohod,  six  miles  from  Medina.    The 
nd  bloody,  but  victory  declared  in  favour  of 
numbers.     The  prophet  himself  was  wounded,  though  not  mor- 
tally.    Abu-Sofian  did  not  follow  up  his  triumph,  but  retired, 
having  made  peace  with  the  Moslems  for  a  year.     Soon  after, 
;  Jewish  tribes  who  acted  treacherously,  pretending  that 
they  were  either  Moslems  or  wanted  preparatory  instructions  for 
,  were  punished  with  a  decree  of  banishment,  and 
their  goods  appropriated  by  the  prophet  himself.     In  his   next 
battle  against  the  powerful  Arabian  tribe  Beni  Mostalek,  whom 
inntered  not  far  from  the  Red  Sea,  he  was  more  successful, 
gaining  an  easy  victory  and  much  booty.   After  the  year  of  truce 
tided,   Abu-Sofian   having  formed   alliances  with  various 
tribes  as  well  as  with  the  Jews  whom  Mahomet  had  banished, 
prepared  to  march  against  .Medina  with  ten  thousand  men.    The 
city  was  therefore  put  in  a  state  of  defence;  a  moat  was  dug; 
and   Mahomet  went  forth  with  three   thousand  men.     A  skir- 
mish  took  place  at  the  moat,  in  which  the  Koreishites  were  worsted. 
In  consequence  of  suspicions  artfully  spread  among  various  tribes 
of  the  invading  army  there  was  no  pitched  battle  ;  for  Abu-Sofian 
with  his  army  retreated  in  confusion.    Being  thus  released  from 
fear  of  the  Meccans,   Mahomet  took  vengeance  on  the  Jewish 
tribe,  P.eni  Koraida,  who  were  condemned  to  death  and  their 
divided  among  the  Moslems.  This  massacre  in  the  market- 
place of  Medina  is  a  foul  blot  in  the  prophet's  life.    In  the  sixth 
of  his  fligbt  from  Mecca  the  prophet  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  availing  himself  of  the  sacred  month, 
and  attended  by  fourteen  hundred  men.     The  Koreishites  were 
very  unwilling  to  allow  him  admission  to  their  city  and  temple  ; 
but  deeming  it  unwise  to  carry  on  active  hostility  against  such 
a  man,  they  came  to  terms  with  him  for  ten  years,  during  which 
he  and  his  followers  were  to  have  free  access  to  the  place  as 
'lays  at  a  time.     lie  did  not  enter  the  Caaba 
at  this  time;  and  therefore  his  party  returned  somewhat  dispirited. 
The  prophet's  next  expedition  was  against  Kbaibar,  mostly  inha- 
bited by  wealthy  dews  and  by  many  who  had  been  treated  with 
ity  by  Mahomet.     After  minor  fortresses  had  been  captured 
;  proached,  the  city  itself  was  besieged,  strongly 
built  and  fortified  as  it  was.      Much  labour  and  many  privations 
WW*  I  fere  it  was  taken  and  ransacked,  for  the  wealth 

the  Jews  were  supposed  to  have  hid.  The  prophet  himself  was 
ined  by  eating  of  a  lamb  that  had  been  cooked  by 
a  female  captive.  For  some  time  after  he  remained  at  Medina, 
whence  he  Bent  forth  his  trusty  followers  on  various  expeditions 
and  errands.     A  i  bed  to  Khosru  II.,  king  of 

I,  who  tore  the  letter  befme  its  contents  were  read ;  to 
Beradius,  the  Roman  emperor  at  Constantinople,  who  received 
the  ambassador  very  favourably;  and  to  the  governor  of  Egypt, 
who  sent   the  proj  ,i  .,,,,)  eostly  presents —among 

them  i  be  took  for  his  concubine.     His 

rimage  to  Mei  formed  under  more  favour- 

able rircumstano  a  than  the  first.    The  prophet  observed  all  the 

cere nies,  and  won  to  himself  many  followers 

especially  Ibn  al  Waled,  nephew  of  the  widow  Maimuna,  whom 
he  now  married,  and  Amru  Ibn  al  Aass,  two  mighty  warriors. 
In  consequence  of  his  envoy  being  slain  at  Muta  in  Syria,  an 
expedition  was  sent  against  the  city  under  the  command  of  Zcid, 


his  freedman.  Notwithstanding  the  superior  numbers  of  the  army 
opposed  to  them  the  Moslems  finally  gained  the  victory,  though 
it  was  dearly  purchased  with  the  death  of  the  three  leaders. 
The  rich  booty  did  not  make  amends  for  the  valiant  that  fell. 
The  state  of  "his  native  city  was  still  a  sore  in  the  prophet's 
mind.  It  held  out  obstinately  against  him,  refusing  to  adopt 
the  new  faith.  Thinking  himself  strong  enough,  he  resolved  to 
get  it  into  his  power  if  possible.  With  this  view,  pretexts  were 
found  for  violating  the  treaty;  and  the  Koreishites  began  really 
to  fear  the  power  of  Mahomet  and  his  enthusiastic  votaries 
now  so  numerous.  Abu-Sofian 's  mission  to  the  prophet  ended 
in  nothing  but  a  deeper  sense  of  humiliation  to  the  Meccans.  A 
secret  expedition  was  sent  to  surprise  Mecca.  In  compliance 
with  the  favourable  terms  offered  the  Koreishites  through  Abu- 
Sofian  now  a  convert,  the  inhabitants  admitted  the  prophet 
unresistingly;  and  the  latter  rode  at  once  to  the  Caaba,  whose 
door  was  opened  to  him.  The  temple  was  purified  and  its  three 
hundred  and  sixty  idols  destroyed.  After  religious  ceremonials 
had  been  performed,  the  prophet  took  his  place  on  the  hill  Safa, 
where  all  the  people  passed  before  him,  renouncing  idolatry  and 
taking  the  oath  that  bound  them  to  Islamism.  It  is  creditable 
to  Mahomet  that  he  acted  with  clemency  in  taking  possession  of 
Mecca,  frequently  repressing  the  sanguinary  spirit  of  his  leading 
officers,  and  pardoning  offenders  who  had  injured  him  before. 
Thus  Mecca  became  again  the  metropolis  of  Islam ;  and  pil- 
grimages to  the  Caaba  were  now  an  essential  part  of  the  religion. 
The  edict  in  favour  of  turning  to  Jerusalem  was  abolished.  After 
this  peaceful  and  most  important  conquest,  he  continued  to  send 
forth  his  apostles  through  the  plains  round  about,  to  make  pro- 
selvtes  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  The  prophet  himself  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life  in  the  battle  at  the  pass  of  Honein  among 
the  mountains;  where,  however,  the  Moslems  were  finally  vic- 
torious, capturing  the  enemy's  camp  in  the  valley,  and  gaining 
immense  booty,  which  was  divided  among  his  greedy  followers. 
Mahomet  was  now  constantly  receiving  at  Medina  deputations 
from  chiefs,  some  professing  conversion  to  the  faith,  others  pro- 
mising to  pay  him  tribute  as  a  temporal  ruler.  The  city  of 
Tayef  itself,  which  had  so  gallantly  withstood  his  siege,  now  sued 
for  peace,  submitted  unconditionally  to  the  conqueror,  and  had 
its  idols  destroyed.  Having  become  ruler  of  nearly  all  Arabia, 
he  resolved  to  march  into  Syria,  then  a  Roman  province;  but 
his  followers  were  by  no  means  eager  for  the  expedition,  and  after 
setting  out  many  turned  back.  On  arriving  at  Tabuc,  midway 
between  Medina  and  Damascus,  the  army  halted  twenty  days 
and  proceeded  no  farther.  Several  princes  and  heads  of  tribes 
had  sent  their  submission  to  the  prophet  during  this  march; 
otherwise  it  ended  in  nothing  substantial.  After  Ali  had  pro- 
mulgated at  Mecca,  in  presence  of  the  assembled  pilgrims,  the 
severe  chapter  of  the  Koran  denouncing  exterminating  war 
against  all  who  should  refuse  to  submit  or  believe,  numerous 
converts  and  tributaries  hastened  to  Medina  to  pay  their  homage. 
Two  lieutenants  were  sent  to  preside  over  Arabia  Felix;  and  Ali 
was  despatched  to  Yemen  to  compel  the  refractory  there  to  the 
faith.  This  he  did  by  the  orthodox  weapon — the  sword.  The 
prophet,  amid  all  his  successes  and  growing  power,  had  now  to 
mourn  the  death  of  his  only  son  Ibrahim,  whom  he  lamented 
with  a  deep-felt  grief.  Soon  after  the  sad  event  he  made  a 
final  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  where  he  preached  often  ;  anxious  to 
impress  his  doctrines  and  precepts  on  the  minds  of  his  disciples. 
After  returning  to  Medina  his  health  continued  to  fail,  but  he 
did  not  on  that  account  abate  in  his  ambitious  schemes  for  the 
subjugation  of  more  distant  nations  to  Islamism.  In  the  eleventh 
year  of  the  Hedschra,  after  much  preparation,  a  great  army 
marched  forth  to  invade  Syria,  commanded  by  Osama,  son  of 
Zeid.  The  prophet's  fever  increasing,  he  was  assisted  to  the 
mosque,  where  he  prayed  devoutly  and  addressed  the  congregation. 
Having  been  supported  back  to  A'ischa's  house,  he  became  worse. 
On  Friday  he  was  helped  again  to  the  same  place,  where  he 
spoke  his  last  words  in  public.  The  death  of  the  prophet  hap- 
pened when  he  had  just  completed  his  sixty-third  year,  in  June, 
the  eleventh  year  of  the  Hedschra,  either  631  or  632  of  the 
christian  era.  After  much  disputing  about  the  place,  he  was 
interred  in  a  grave  dug  in  the  house  of  A'ischa,  near  the  mosque. 
At  his  death  he  had  nine  wives,  the  best  known  of  whom  are 
Ai'scha  his  favourite  one,  daughter  of  Abubekr;  and  Hafsa,  daughter 
"t  <  linar.  The  Bible  legends  interwoven  with  Mahomet's  reve- 
lations were  derived  from  others;  for  he  himself  was  obviously 
unacquainted  with  the  Jewish  and  Christian  sources.     Waraka, 
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cousin  to  his  wife  Chadidscha,  a  baptized  Jew  who  had  read  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  was  Lis  principal  informant  in  such 
matters.  The  revelations  were  dictated  at  different  times  to 
different  persons  who  wrote  them  down,  and  immediately  com- 
mitted to  memory  by  his  disciples;  but  they  were  not  put  together 
as  the  "Koran"  till  after  his  death. 

It  is  difficult  to  pourtray  the  character  of  Mahomet,  com- 
posed as  it  is  of  many  heterogeneous  qualities.  That  he  was 
an  enthusiast  is  unquestionable.  His  temperament  was  irritable 
and  excitable.  His  nervousness  predisposed  him  to  paroxysms 
in  which  he  may  have  thought  he  was  favoured  with  visions  or 
revelations.  He  appears  to  have  been  not  unfrequently  in  a  sort 
of  mesmeric  or  epileptic  state,  superinduced  in  part  by  fastings 
and  other  severities.  In  consequence  of  the  dreamy  and  epileptic 
states  from  which  the  prophet  may  be  said  to  have  suffered  from 
an  early  age,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  gave  out  as  revelation 
the  result  of  his  own  reflection,  or  what  his  inward  conviction 
held  to  be  true.  He  was  not  necessarily  a  conscious  deceiver  or 
self-deluded  visionary  on  that  account.  We  believe  that  in  the 
early  part  of  his  career  he  was  a  sincere  zealot,  having  the 
impression  deeply  graven  on  his  mind  that  he  was  a  divinely- 
commissioned  reformer  of  the  faith.  All  his  conduct  at  that 
time  shows  the  earnest,  determined,  humble  religionist,  who 
braved  persecution  and  death  with  unshaken  courage.  His  pre- 
cepts, too,  were  tolerant,  mild,  and  philanthropic,  breathing  much 
of  the  spirit  of  that  sacred  volume  whence  they  were  partly 
though  indirectly  drawn.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  however, 
and  from  the  time  of  unsheathing  the  sword  to  propagate  the 
faith,  the  man  presents  a  different  aspect.  The  love  of  con- 
quest and  power  took  possession  of  his  soul.  Baser  passions 
got  the  mastery  over  him ;  and  revelations  were  announced  at 
convenient  times  to  extricate  him  from  a  difficulty  or  justify 
a  darling  sin.  Success  had  its  usual  effect  on  his  disposition. 
No  longer  self-deluded,  he  became  politic,  cautious,  exacting, 
imperious.  The  prophet  ceases  to  command  our  esteem  when 
lie  becomes  the  powerful  head  of  numerous  and  devoted  tribes, 
carrying  on  a  war  of  extermination  against  all  who  refuse  to 
submit  to  his  creed.  Though  his  habits  were  plain,  simple, 
and  unostentatious,  and  he  assumed  no  outward  pomp  or  splen- 
dour as  a  sovereign;  though  he  was  generous  to  his  friends, 
warm  in  his  attachments,  frugal  in  his  diet,  easy  of  access — we 
cannot  respect  the  polygamist  and  voluptuary.  Doubtless  his 
abilities  were  great.  The  founder  and  master  of  an  influence 
which  has  swayed  so  many  millions  was  no  ordinary  man.  Yet 
lie  does  not  appear  to  have  had  a  comprehensive  or  far-reaching 
intellect :  but  he  could  adapt  himself  to  circumstances,  and  rise 
to  the  height  of  an  emergency  with  surprising  tact  and  flexibility. 
His  speculative  ability  was  small,  his  practical  ability  great. 
Infusing  wondrous  devotion  into  his  followers,  he  was  carried 
forward  on  the  wings  of  success;  and  though  his  mind  expanded 
with  his  triumphs,  his  soul  refused  to  rise  to  that  purer  atmos- 
phere whence  it  could  not  sink  to  the  debasing  pleasures  of  the 
animal  nature.  Mahomet  was  neither  the  gross  impostor  painted 
by  Prideaux,  nor  the  hero  glorified  by  Carlyle.  He  wanted  the 
moral  qualities  essential  to  the  latter.  The  first  part  of  his  life, 
the  hardest  and  most  harassing,  refutes  the  assumption  of  the 
former. —  (See  Weil's  Mohammed  der  Prophet,  1843, 8 vo;  Spren- 
ger's  das  Leben  unddie  Lehre  des  Mohammed,  u.s.w.  vol.  1,  8vo; 
and  Muir's  Life  of  Mohammed,  London.) — S.  D. 

MAHOMET:  four  Turkish  emperors  bore  this  name: — 

Mahomet  I.,  was  born  in  1387,  and  reigned  from  1413  to 
1421.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Bajazet,  at  whose  death  the 
empire  was  divided  into  three  portions,  each  governed  by  one  of 
his  sons.  Soliinan  was  placed  at  AJrianople,  lea  at  Broussa,  and 
Mahomet  at  Amasia.  With  this  arrangement  Mahomet  was  not 
satisfied,  and  he  made  war  on  lea,  who  was  either  killed  or  dis- 
appeared in  a  manner  not  known  to  history.  He  next  engaged 
Soliman,  who  also  fell  in  a  military  expedition.  As  soon  as  the 
throne  was  secured,  he  proclaimed  peace  to  all  parties  and  per- 
formed an  act  of  grace  exceedingly  rare  in  Turkish  history;  he 
pardoned  the  insurgent  chiefs  of  Asia  Minor,  and  did  not  bow- 
string them  according  to  custom.  His  next  war  was  with  the 
Venetians  in  which  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  afterwards  he  had 
to  encounter  the  followers  of  Bedreddin,  a  fanatic  who  attempted 
to  introduce  new  doctrines.     He  died  at  Adrianople  of  apoplexy. 

Mahomet  II.,  surnamed  the  Conquerob,  Ottoman  Sultan 
and  first  sultan  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  was  born  in  1430,  and  died 
on  the  3rd  May,  1481.  He  Mas  the  son  of  Amurath  II.,  and 
Vol..  in. 


was  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  when  the  abdication  of  his  father 
called  him  to  the  throne.  The  wars  with  the  Hungarians,  how- 
ever, called  Amurath  back  from  his  retirement,  and  twice  he 
reassumed  the  supreme  power.  At  his  death  in  1451  Mahomet 
hastened  to  Adrianople,  and  according  to  custom  put  his  brother 
to  death  to  obviate  all  chance  of  rivalry.  Early  in  his  reign  he 
conceived  the  project  of  destroying  the  Greek  empire  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  he  soon  set  about  the  siege  of  that  city.  On  the 
6th  April,  1453,  Mahomet  appeared  before  Constantinople  with 
an  immense  army  reputed  to  consist  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men,  while  three  hundred  galleys  and  two  hundred 
smaller  vessels  co-operated  on  the  Bosphorus  with  the  land  forces. 
The  Genoese  mariners  attacked  these  vessels,  and  discomfited  one 
of  the  divisions.  Mahomet  then  conceived  the  bold  expedient  of 
conveying  his  vessels  over  land  into  the  harbour  of  Constantinople. 
The  operation  was  successfully  earned  out  in  the  night,  and  the 
Greeks  to  their  amazement  saw  their  harbour  occupied  by  the 
Turks,  although  no  entrance  had  been  possible  by  water.  Fifty 
days  the  siege  was  continued,  the  batteries  of  the  assailants 
breaking  down  the  walls  so  as  to  make  a  way  for  the  assault. 
On  the  20th  of  May  at  daybreak  the  assault  commenced.  For 
several  hours  little  progress  was  made;  but  gradually  the  nume- 
rical superiority  of  the  Turks  began  to  tell,  and  the  Venetians, 
Genoese,  Spaniards,  Germans,  and  other  christians  who  defended 
the  walls,  began  to  he  overpowered.  Constantine  Pala?ologus, 
the  last  christian  emperor  of  the  East,  had  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  seeking  a  grave  in  the  ruins  of  his  capital.  Nor  was  he 
backward  in  performance.  The  gate  called  Circo  Porta  having 
been  carried,  the  fate  of  the  city  was  decided,  and  Constantine 
fell  dead  in  the  breach.  Mahomet  entered,  repaired  to  the  church 
of  St.  Sophia,  consecrated  or  desecrated  it  to  Islamism  ;  and 
when  he  went  to  the  palace,  he  quoted  a  Persian  poem,  "  The 
spider  has  spun  his  web  in  the  palace  of  the  Ca>sars."  The  city 
was  pillaged,  and  its  defenders  massacred.  For  three  days  all 
was  given  to  disorder.  Mahomet  saw  the  necessity  of  putting 
an  end  to  this  confusion,  and  also  of  preserving  the  industrious 
population.  He  recalled  the  Greeks,  allowed  them  the  exercise 
of  their  religion,  gave  them  several  churches,  and  allowed  them 
to  elect  a  patriarch.  The  Turks  were  not  a  nation,  but  an  army; 
and  they  required  a  settled  population  to  carry  on  the  ordinary 
avocations  of  life.  This  motive,  and  not  liberality,  appears  to 
have  prevailed  with  Mahomet,  when  he  conquered  Constantinople 
and  founded  the  modern  empire  of  Turkey.  After  the  fall  of 
Constantinople  Mahomet  extended  his  conquests,  but  not  without 
meeting  vigorous  and  often  successful  resistance.  He  made  an 
attempt  on  Belgrade  in  145G,  but  was  obliged  to  retire  with  a 
loss  of  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  men  and  three  hundred 
cannon.  In  1459  Pius  II.  preached  a  crusade  against  him 
without  effect,  and  the  Venetians  and  Genoese,  with  Scanderbeg 
in  Albania,  were  the  only  parties  that  continued  the  struggle 
with  the  warlike  Ottomans,  who  had  thus  seized  one  of  the  first 
positions  in  Europe.  In  14G5  Mahomet  captured  Belgrade,  and 
in  14G7  the  death  of  Scanderbeg  allowed  Albania  to  fall  into 
his  hands  He  also  took  Negropont  from  the  Venetians.  From 
1470  to  14  74  the  Ottomans  devastated  Croatia,  Styria,  Car- 
niola,  and  Carinthia;  but  on  the  side  of  Hungary  they  met  with 
severe  defeat.  In  July,  1480,  an  attempt  was  made  on  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  which  was  repulsed  by  Pierre  d'Aubusson, 
grand  master  of  the  knights.  "While  engaged  in  vast  prepara- 
tions to  avenge  this  defeat,  Mahomet  died  suddenly  at  the  age 
of  fifty-two.  He  had  reigned  thirty  years  without  including  the 
period  of  his  nominal  sovereignty  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father, 
and  it  has  been  said  that  during  that  time  he  conquered  twelve 
kingdoms  and  two  bundled  towns — a  form  of  expression  perhaps 
not  literally  exact,  but  which  gives  an  idea  of  the  intense  activity 
of  conquest  displayed  by  the  Moslems  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  character  of  Mahomet  has  been  differently  estimated.  There 
can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  at  the  period  the  moral  condition  of 
both  christian  and  nioslem  was  far  from  satisfactory.  Dreadful 
cruelties  prevailed  in  war,  and  frightful  license  was  allowed  when 
war  was  over.  That  the  conqueror  of  Constantinople  partook 
of  the  character  of  his  age  is  a  question  scarcely  open  to  dispute; 
but  that  he  was  immensely  superior  to  the  generality  of  Ottoman 
monarchs  is  also  tolerably  certain.  He  founded  public  institu- 
tions, built  mosques  and  schools,  encouraged  learning,  and  was 
himself  a  scholar,  so  far  as  the  then  modern  languages  could 
make  him  so.  That  he  was  a  great  warrior,  is  sufficiently  testi- 
fied by  his  deeds.     He  was  the  healthy  or  strong  man  of  the 
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Ottoman  dynasty,  which  by  repose  and  indolence  has  come  to 
Hod  "the  Bick  man,"  and  which,  we  must  hope,  will  soon  dis- 
Europe,  or  become  christian. 

Maiim.mi.i  III.,  was  born  in  15GG,  and  died  22nd  December, 

rding  to  the  barbarous  custom  of  the  sultans,  he 

commenced  bis  reign  by  strangling  bis  nineteen  brothers.     His 

reign  was  characterized  by  foreign  wars  which  were  disastrous, 

und  bv  domestic  troubles  and  insurrections  that  greatly  wi 

a  power.     Moldavia,   V>"allaebia,   and  Transylvania 
.ted  from  Turkey  in  this  reign. 
Mahomet  IV.,  was  born  in  1642,  and  died  in  prison  in  1091. 
His  father  Ibrahim  had  been  deposed  and  put  to  death  by  the 
.  nd  Mahomet  was  placed  under  charge  of  his  grand- 
mother, who  carried  on  the  government  for  a  time,  but  afterwards 
shared  a  similar  fate.     The  state  was  governed  by  "eunuchs  and 
a"  until  a  vizier  of  ability  arose  in  the  person  of  Koprili, 
wlm  adapted  vigorous  measures,  hanged  the  patriarch,  put  the 
empire  into  a  state  of  defence,  fought  the  Venetians,  captured 
Transylvania,  and  ruled  t  -  with  a  rod  of  iron.    This 

Koprili  was  followed  by  another  of  the  same  name  who  acquired 
the  reputation  of  being  the  best  minister  Turkey  ever  had.  In 
this  reign  the  Turks  besieged  Vienna,  but  without  success, 
r  followed  disaster,  and  the  Turkish  soldiery  demanded 
the  abdication  of  the  sultan,  which  took  place  in  1G87. — P.  E.  D. 
MAI,  AngeIjO,  Cardinal,  a  celebrated  philologist  and  palaeo- 
grapher, born  at  Schilpario  in  the  province  of  Bergamo,  on  the 
7th  March,  17*1  or  17*2  ;  died  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels 
at  Castelgandolfo,  9th  September,  1854.  He  became  a  Jesuit 
in  17'J7.  In  1804  he  was  appointed  professor  of  belles-lettres 
in  Naples.  During  the  French  occupation  he  removed  to  Orvieto 
and  to  Venice,  and  became  an  ardent  admirer  of  ancient  litera- 
ture and  of  palaeography.  In  1813  he  was  nominated  curator 
of  the  Ambrosian  library  in  .Milan;  and  here  he  commenced  a 
of  literary  discoveries  which  raised  him  to  the  very  highest 
place  among  the  scholars  of  that  class,  although  not  on  a  par 
with  some  others  in  point  either  of  the  knowledge  of  ancient 
languages,  or  of  ingenuity  in  conjectural  emendations  of  texts. 
In  1814  he  deciphered  a  palimpsest  (or  MS.  written  over  by 
another  MS.)  of  some  orations  of  Cicero  ;  and  afterwards  the 
discourses  of  the  same  writer  Pro  Seauro,  In  Curionem,  &c. 
They  were  published  in  the  same  year.  In  1815  Mai  published 
the  yet  unedited  works  of  M.  Aurelius  and  some  others,  and 
added  to  the  list  of  his  discoveries.  In  181G  he  found  and 
published  what  he  considered  to  be  a  part  of  the  Antiquitatcs 
Romans  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.  Leopardi,  Struve, 
and  other  scholars,  however,  showed  that  these  extracts  were 
already  known ;  and  in  1828  Mai  acknowledged  them  to  be  in 
the  right.     In  1817  he  published  "  Sybilla;  liber  xiv.,"  and  in 

1818  restored  a  pari  of  the  Chronicle  of  Euscbius.     The  year 

1819  installed  him  in  a  new  and  still  ampler  sphere  of  similar 
work,  the  Vatican  library,  of  which  he  was  made  sub-librarian, 
and  soon  librarian-in-chief.  Here  he  made  his  most  signal 
discovery,  the  six  books  of  Cicero  de  Republica,  of  which  work 
only  fragments  had  been  previously  known.  The  MS.  was  a 
palimpsest  triply  over-written,  and'eonjectured  bv  Mai  to  form 

i  quarter  of  the  whole  text.     After  publishing  this  work 
-'-',  and  in  1823  many  fragments  from  jurisconsults  before 
Justinian,  Mai  commenced  a  series  of  collections  exhibiting  the 
I  BCOpe  of  his  singularly  happy  discoveries,  and  which  he 
continued  editing  from  1825  till  the  close  of  his  life.     These  are 
— Scriptornm  Veteran  nova  Collectio;  Classicorum  Auctorum 
Jpicileginm  Eomanum;   and  Nova  Patram  Biblio- 
•      His  literary  integrity   was  worthy   of  all   praise:    he 
ilously  published  what  he  found  as  he  found  it    even  if 
ry  to  Roman  catholic  orthodoxy.     The  Codex  Vaticanus 
'  tue  most  ancient  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament,  differing 
m  parte  from  the  authorized  text,  was  the  object  of  his  serious 
:   it  was  not  till  towards  the  end  of  his  life  that  he  received 
permisaon  to  publish  it.     In  another  respect  he  was  less  laud- 
able; he  monopolized  the  inspection  of  the  Vatican  palimpsests 
Md  treated  ttU  apphcante  for  admission  to  the  library  as  unau- 
,i'"n'  H"  extraordinary  merit  was  rewarded  by 

many  successive  offices,  culminating  i„  the  cardinalate  in  1838 
and  the  post  oi  librarian  of  the  Roman  church  in  1853  lb-  left 
his  entire  property  to  the  poor  of  his  native  village— W  M    R 

MAIMONIDES  properly  MOSEH  BEN  MAIMON,"  was 
bom  at  Cordova^  30th  March,  L 135,  and  died  at  Cairo,  after  a 
brilliant  career  oi  authorship  and  public  usefulness,  13th  Decem- 


ber. 1204.     His  ancestors  for  six  generations  had  been  distin- 
guished for  learning,  and  his  father  had  obtained  celebrity  as  a 
writer  not  only  on  religious  subjects,  but  also  on  astronomy. 
To  his  father  Maimonides  was  mainly  indebted  for  his  initia- 
tion into  Rabbinic  and  Arabian  literature  and   learning.     The 
persecutions   of  Caliph  Abdelmumen,   who   became  master  of 
Cordova  in  1148,  obliged  Maimon  to  remove  with  his  family  to 
Fez,  where  he  externally  professed  Mahometanism,  while  still 
keeping  up  the  domestic  observance  of  Judaism.     He  hoped  for 
more  liberty  from  the  accession  of  the  next  caliph  ;  but  when 
this   hope   was  disappointed,  in  1165  he  took  ship   with  his 
family  to  Acre,  from  which  he  went  on  to  Jerusalem,  where  he 
died.     Maimonides  then  removed  to  Cairo,  where   he  supported 
himself  for  some  time  by  the  sale  of  precious  stones ;  but  ere  long 
lie  began  to  practise  the  medical  art  and  was  made  physician  to 
Saladin,  in  whose  favour  and  service  he  took  a  high  position. 
His  attainments  in  learning  had  by  this  time  became  immense. 
He  had  not  only  studied  the  Bible  and  Talmud  profoundly,  but 
had  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  extent  of  Arabian  science, 
and  of  Greek  philosophy  too,  in  so  far  as  it  had  been  made 
accessible  by  Arabic  translations.     He  wrote  Arabic  treatises  on 
astronomy,  mathematics,  and  medicine,  which  were  highly  com- 
mended by  Arabian  scholars.     In  addition  to  his  work  as  court 
physician  he  gave  lectures  in  the  rabbinical  college  of  Old- Cairo, 
whither  many  young  students  flocked  to  hear  him ;  and  these 
lectures,  together  with  his  publications  on  subjects  of  Jewish 
theology  and  law,  spread  his  fame  so  widely  that  he  was  fre- 
quently consulted  by  dignified  rabbis  and  whole  congregations 
on  questions  of  difficulty,   as   numerous  Judicia  still  existing 
among  his  works,  and  called  forth  by  such  applications,  testify. 
What  gained  him  this  wide-spread  influence  in  the  Jewish  com- 
munity was  not  his  learning  merely,  but  the  peculiar  view  which 
he  took  of  the  Jewish  law  and  tradition — a  view  which  gave 
freshness  and  new  life  to  his  whole  teaching.     As  observed  by 
the  erudite  Dr.  Jost,  his  latest  biographer  and  critic,   "it  had 
been  usual  up  to  his  time  to  look  upon  the  law  simply  as  the 
will  of  God,  demanding  obedience  and  submission,  and  all  inquiry 
was  directed  to  the  ascertaining  what  was  commanded  and  what 
was  forbidden,  without  permitting  the  further  inquiry  why,    Kay, 
all  such  inquiry  into  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  the  law  had 
been  looked  upon  as  somewhat  heretical ;  and  on  questions  of 
faith,  as  distinguished  from  law,  very  few  of  the  Jewish  doctors 
had  ventured  into  the  field  of  abstract  speculation.     Maimonides 
started  from  quite  a  different  ground-principle.    He  was  inspired 
with  the  conviction  that  the  Mosaic  law  and  the  oral  tradition  had 
not  been  revealed  to  Israel  to  oblige  them  to  a  blind  obedience ; 
but  that   as   the   whole   of  revelation   consists  of  the  highest 
truth,  the  highest  excellence  consists  not  in  the  mere  observance 
of  the  law,  but  in  an  observance  resting  upon  a  knowledge  of 
its  inner  grounds,  and  that  the  most  incumbent  duty  of  the 
Israelite  is  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  it,  so  as  to  fulfil  it  not 
only  according  to  the  letter,  but  in  the  right  spirit.     This  con- 
viction accompanies  him  in  all  his  representations,  which  are 
equally  free  from  rabbinico-scholastic  subtleties,  and  from  the 
admixture  of  foreign  philosophical  elements  either  mystical  or 
Aristotelian."     His  chief  theological  works  were  three  in  num- 
ber— 1.  A  "Commentary  on  the  Mischna,"  written  in  Arabic, 
begun  in  Fez  in  1158,  and  finished  in  Egypt  in  11G8.     It  was 
afterwards  translated  by  various  hands  into  Hebrew,  and  in  this 
form  incorporated  with  editions  of  the  Talmud.      It  contained 
the  thirteen  articles  which  every  Jew,  in  the  opinion  of  Maimo- 
nides, is  bound  to  hold  and  confess,  if  he  is  not  to  be  considered 
an  apostate,  and  which  were  afterwards  included  in  the  syna- 
gogue ritual,  to  be  daily  recited   by  every  worshipper.     This 
work  also  contained  the  Book  of  Commandments,  or  a  collection 
of  all  the  biblical  precepts,  which  had  always  been  reckoned 
six    hundred    and   thirteen   in    number,    but   had   not    always 
been  correctly  gathered.     Maimonides  aimed  at  a  more  exact 
enumeration.     2.  His  greatest  work,  and  a  truly  gigantic  under- 
taking, which  occupied  him  during  the  best  ten  years  of  his  life, 
1170-1180,  was  a  complete  collection  of  Jewish  law,  arranged 
according  to  the  Talmud  in  fourteen  books,  and  published  under 
the  title  of  "The  Second  Law."    The  first  book,  which  sets  forth 
the  duties  of  knowledge  and  is  chiefly  theological,  is  prized  by 
Jewish  divines  as  of  inestimable  worth.     3.  His  "  Guide  to  the 
Erring,"  written  in  Arabic,  and  translated  into  Hebrew  during 
his  lifetime — had  an  astonishing  success  in  that  age,  and  is  still 
a  most  useful  work.     It  was  intended  to  serve  the  purpose 
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of  an  introduction  to  the  fruitful  reading  of  holy  scripture,  by 
supplying  clear  and  accurate  ideas  of  the  divine  things  which 
Judaism  contains.  How  much  it  is  still  prized  appears  from  the 
fact,  that  a  new  edition  of  it  in  the  original  Arabic  printed  with 
Hebrew  letters,  and  containing  an  excellent  French  translation, 
has  appeared  at  Paris  in  our  own  time.  Maimonides  shines  in 
the  firmament  of  Jewish  science  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude. 
The  Jews  have  a  saying  which  gives  him  a  place  of  honour 
second  only  to  that  of  Moses  himself — "  From  Moses  till  Moses 
Appeared  no  second  Moses." — P.  L. 

MAINTENON,  Francoise  D'Aup.igxe,  Marchioness  de, 
was  born  at  Xiort  on  the  27th  November,  1635,  and  died  at 
Saint  Cyr  on  the  loth  April,  1719.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Constant  D'Aubigne,  the  disreputable  son  of  the  distinguished 
Theodore  D'Aubigne',  whose  autobiography  contains  the  most 
interesting  details  regarding  Henry  IV. ;  a  devoted  companion  of 
this  popular  prince  he  had  from  an  early  period  been.  In  1(139 
Constant  D'Aubignd,  gambler  and  adventurer,  went  in  pursuit 
of  fortune  to  the  French  West  Indies.  On  his  death  in  1 645  his 
widow,  with  Francoise  and  another  child,  returned  to  France. 
Francoise  was  received  into  the  house  of  Madame  De  Villette,  a 
sister  of  Constant  D'Aubigne',  and  strictly  educated  in  those 
protestant  principles  of  which  the  valiant  Theodore  D'Aubigne 
had  been  to  the  death  so  earnest  an  apostle.  By  one  of  the 
cruel  intrigues  then  so  common  in  France,  and  perhaps  still  not 
altogether  unknown  there,  the  queen-regent,  Anne  of  Austria, 
was  induced  to  tear  the  child  from  the  sanctuary  of  her  aunt's 
dwelling,  that  she  might  be  instructed  in  the  catholic  faith.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  Fran90i.se  left  the  convent  in  which  she 
had  for  this  purpose  been  placed.  The  death  of  her  mother  in 
1652  left  Francoise  entirely  destitute.  A  girl  of  seventeen,  she 
married  the  comie  poet  Scarron,  who,  though  deformed,  was 
not  the  old  man  he  is  sometimes  represented.  At  the  house  of 
Scarron  she  saw  the  most  brilliant  society,  and  formed  friend- 
ships, which  with  her  instinctive  skill  she  afterwards  turned  to 
account.  Acquainted  with  Ninon  De  Lenclos,  and  exposed  to 
many  temptations,  she  yet  kept  her  unblemished  name.  Scarron 
died  in  1CG0,  and  Anne  of  Austria  settled  a  pension  of  two 
thousand  francs  on  his  widow.  Gifted  with  good  looks,  good 
talents,  insinuating  manners,  and  wholly  mistress  of  her  passions, 
Madame  Scarron  became  a  favourite  ill  brilliant  aristocratic 
salons.  Among  the  persons  whom  she  here  met  was  Madame 
De  Montespan.  This  lady,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  Louis 
XI  V.'s  concubines,  had  seven  children  by  him.  Madame  Scarron, 
scheming  and  never  scrupulous,  undertook  the  guardianship  of 
some  of  these  children.  This  degrading  office  brought  her  into 
relation  with  the  court.  From  being  a  sort  of  head  nurse  to 
Madame  De  Montespan's  adulterous  offspring,  Madame  Scarron 
slowly  rose  to  be  the  formidable  and  at  last  the  triumphant  rival 
of  Madame  De  Montespan  herself.  In  1673  Louis  XIV.  bought 
for  Madame  Scarron  the  estate  of  Maintenon,  from  which  she 
thenceforth  took  her  title.  First  the  king's  mistress,  Madame 
De  Maintenon,  toward  the  end  of  1684,  took  by  a  secret  mar- 
riage the  place  of  an  excellent  queen,  whom,  pure  as  she  was 
patient,  the  king  had  outraged  by  the  most  scandalous  conduct. 
Over  the  king  Madame  De  Maintenon  gained  immense  influence, 
by  flattering  his  whims  and  ministering  to  his  selfishness.  That 
influence  was  in  general  fatal  to  Louis  XIV.  and  to  France. 
But  not  to  Madame  De  Maintenon  must  principally  be  ascribed 
the  most  disastrous  and  impolitic  measure  clouding  Louis'  reign, 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Xantes  in  1685,  but  to  the  power- 
ful minister  Louvois,  who  planned  and  commanded  the  hor- 
rible massacrings  and  burnings  in  the  palatinate  a  few  years 
after.  Cold  and  heartless,  not  deliberately  hypocritical  or  vicious, 
Madame  De  Maintenon  permitted  evil  rather  than  counselled  it, 
in  order  to  maintain  her  empire  over  the  king,  who,  after  having 
been  a  monster  of  lust,  had  grown  a  maniac  of  superstition. 
This  empire  she  contrived  to  hold  till  the  king's  death  in  1715. 
The  remaining  years  of  Madame  De  Maintenon's  life  were  spent 
at  Saint  Cyr,  where  every  external  respect  was  paid  to  her  as 
to  one  who  had,  though  in  strangest  fashion,  shared  a  throne. 
Madame  De  Maintenon  took  an  active  and  seldom  a  creditable 
part  in  the  quietist,  jansenist,  and  other  religious  debates  which 
troubled  her  country.  More  worthily  does  she  come  before  us 
as  a  sincere  and  zealous  supporter  of  educational  and  charitable 
institutions.  She  had,  along  with  her  other  accomplishments,  a 
facile  and  graceful  pen;  and  a  complete  and  correct  edition  of 
her  works  has  been  recently  published. — W   M-l. 


MAINZER,  Joseph,  a  gentleman  distinguished  for  his  zeal 
and  philanthropic  exertions  in  the  encouragement  of  a  popular 
taste  for  music,  was  born  at  Treves  in  1801 ;  and  at  a  very  early 
age  showed  a  desire  to  cultivate  the  art,  in  imparting  a  knowledge 
of  which  he  subsequently  so  greatly  excelled.  He  was  a  performer 
on  several  instruments,  including  violin,  piano,  oboe,  horn,  flute, 
and  bassoon.  At  twelve  years  of  age  he  could  read  the  most  difficult 
music  at  sight,  and  he  had  also  made  some  very  creditable  efforts 
in  composition.  After  studying  mathematics  and  natural  science, 
at  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  became  an  engineer  of  mines;  but 
finding  his  health  decline,  he  embraced  the  church  as  a  profession, 
though  still  continuing  to  study  the  "  divine  art."  He  made 
soon  after  a  tour  of  Germany,  and  visited  nearly  all  the  great 
masters  in  musical  science,  spending  some  time  in  the  family  of 
Rinck.  After  two  years'  absence  he  returned  to  Treves,  formed 
several  choirs,  and  became  the  director  of  the  musical  department 
of  the  normal  school.  He  afterwards  distinguished  himself  in 
Paris,  as  a  writer  for  the  public  press.  After  quitting  Paris. 
Dr.  Mainzer  (for  he  had  been  honoured  with  a  degree  at  one  of 
the  Germany  universities)  resorted  to  England,  and  resided  a 
short  time  in  London.  His  efforts  were  principally  confined  to 
Manchester,  where  he  had  many  thousands  of  young  persons 
under  his  immediate  tuition,  and  where  his  memory  will  long  be 
revered  by  both  rich  and  poor.  His  incessant  labours  produced 
a  malady,  under  which  he  suffered  much,  and  which  unfortunately 
terminated  in  his  demise.  He  died  at  Manchester,  November, 
185 1 ,  aged  fifty  years.  It  was  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Mainzer 
that  Mr.  J.  Alfred  Xovello  commenced  his  Musical  Times;  the 
original  title  having  been  Maimer's  Musical  Times.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  popular  works,  "Singing  for  the  Million;" 
a  "Musical  Grammar;"  "Music  and  Education,"  &c. — E.  F.  P. 

MAIR.     See  Major. 

MAISTRE,  Joseph,  Count  de,  whom  Ballanche  called  "the 
prophet  of  the  past,"  was  born  at  Chambery  in  1754,  of  a  noble 
family  which  had  emigrated  from  France  and  settled  in  Savoy  a 
century  before.  His  father  was  president  of  the  senate  of  Savoy, 
and  brought  up  his  children  in  habits  of  antique  submissiveness 
and  obedience,  which,  doubtless,  contributed  to  form  the  absolutist 
theories  of  De  Maistre,  the  political  thinker.  The  young  De 
Maistre  was  educated  for  the  magistracy,  in  which  he  held  a 
distinguished  position  when  the  French  revolution  of  1787  broke 
out,  and  in  its  course  swept  over  Savoy.  After  various  trials 
and  perils,  he  took  refuge  with  his  wife  and  family  at  Lausanne, 
where  in  1796  he  published  the  first  of  his  remarkable  books, 
the  "Considerations  sur  la  France."  In  1797  he  quitted  Swit- 
zerland and  returned  to  Turin.  With  his  sovereign,  stripped  of 
all  territory  on  the  Italian  mainland,  he  took  refuge  in  Sardinia, 
and  after  having  filled  the  first  legal  post  in  the  island,  he  was 
sent  in  1802  as  envoy  from  the  little  court  of  Cagliari  to  St. 
Petersburg,  where  Alexander  had  begun  to  reign.  There  for 
fourteen  years,  separated  from  his  family,  with  scanty  pay,  the 
representative  of  a  mutilated  and  abased  monarchy,  and  not  even 
supported  at  home,  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  sovereign  with 
perseverance,  but  with  indifferent  success.  On  returning  to  his 
native  country,  he  was  received  as  befitted  his  trials  and  patrio- 
tic efforts.  He  was  appointed  to  one  of  the  chief  offices  of  the 
kingdom,  with  the  title  of  minister  of  state.  Some  of  the  works 
which  he  had  matured  in  his  diplomatic  ex^le  were  completed 
and  published  ;  among  them  two  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his 
books,  the  "Soirees  de  St.  Petersburg"  and  "  Le  Pape."  He  died 
at  Tnrin  of  the  effects  of  slow  paralysis  in  February,  1821 ;  and 
a  few  days  after  his  death  broke  out  the  revolution  in  Piedmont, 
which  he  had  long  predicted.  As  a  thinker  De  Maistre  claims  a 
high  place  ;  he  is  bold,  original,  at  once  subtly  and  vigorously 
logical  in  form.  As  a  writer,  he  combats  scepticism  and  the 
control  social  with  something  of  the  eloquence  of  Rousseau,  and 
something  of  the  wit  of  Voltaire.  Differ  from  him  as  we  may, 
we  must  respect  the  ethical  elevation  of  his  mind,  and  recognize 
among  his  paradoxes  here  and  there  a  precious  truth.  De  Maistre 
the  philosopher  and  politician,  is  amply  revealed  in  his  elaborate 
works ;  but  De  Maistre  the  man,  tender,  playful,  in  adversity 
cheerful  and  serene,  must  besought  for  in  his  letters,  of  which 
more  than  one  collection  has  been  published  of  late  years  in 
France. — F.  E. 

MAITLAXD.     See  Lauderdale. 

MAITLAND,  Sir  Frederick  Lewis,  Vice-admiral,  a 
British  naval  officer  noted  in  history  as  the  person  to  whom  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  surrendered.    He  was  born  at  Eankeillor  in 
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1;:.    md  died  on  the  SOtb  December  1839,  before 
roftheBe/feropAo»,74,  b 
l,v  Admiral  Hotham  to  watch  the  port  of  Rochefort  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.     Napoleon  having  arrived  there  with  some 
Is,  the  duke  of  Rovigo,  General  Lalleraant,  and 
,  board  the  Bellerophon  to  endea 
to  obtain  permission  for  the  emperor  and  suite  to  pass  to  America. 
..   aldnot   take  the  responsibility,  bnt  stated 
that  hisonly  duty  was  to  convey  Napoleon  to  England.    Napoleon 
embarked  with  Generals  Bertrand,  Montholon,  and  De  Rovigo, 
and  the  ship  came  to  anchor  in  Plymonth  Sound  on^  the  24th 
Jury.     The  emperor's  fate  being  decided,  Captain  Maitland  was 
appointed  to  convey  him  to  St.  Helena  in  the  Northumberland, 
Be  had  the  highest  regard  for  the  emperor,  and  always  treated 
him  with  the  utmost  respect.     He  published  an  account  of 
nbarkation.     His  death  took  place  in  the  Wellington 
Bombay. — I'.  E.  I>. 
MAUI. AND.  William  (Younger  of  Lethington),  a  distin- 
1  >tah  sunn  and  political  leader  in  the  troublous  times  of 
Mary,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Richard  Maitland,  and 
rn  about  the  vear  1525.     He  studied  first  at  the  univer- 
St.  Andrews,  and  then,  according  to  the  custom  of  his 
day,  completed  his  education  on  the  continent.     On  his  return 
to  his  own    country  he  entered  into  the  service  of  the  queen- 
dowager,  and  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  in  1558.     In  the 
following  year  he  deserted  her  cause  and  joined  the  protestant 
party,  who  welcomed  hitn  with  open  arms,  and  sent  him  to  plead 
their  cause  with  the  English  queen.     He  acted  as  speaker  of  the 
convention  which  in  1560  overturned  the  Roman  catholic  church 
in  Scotland     Un  the  return  of  Queen  Mary  from  France,  Leth- 
ington ingratiated  himself  into  her  favour,  was  confirmed  in  his 
;  secretary,  and  was  repeatedly  intrusted  with  important 
missions  to  the  English  court.     In  15b'l  he  was  appointed  an 
extraordinary  lord,  and    in  15G6  an  ordinary  lord  of  session. 
I  Jut  at  this  juncture  lie  was  deprived  of  his  office  of  secretary  and 
banished  the  court,  on  account  of  Ids  complicity  in  the  murder  of 
He  succeeded,  however,  in  obtaining  the  queen's  pardon 
and  restoration  to  his  office,  and  for  some  time  was  her  trusted 
counsellor.     The  knowledge  which  the  astute  but  unprincipled 
ry  possessed  of  her  private  feelings,  induced  him  to  propose 
that  she  should  obtain  a  divorce  from  her  faithless  husband.    The 
plot  for  the  murder  of  Darnley  probably  had  its  origin  in  his  busy 
intriguing  brain.     It  is  certain   that  he  signed  the  "bond"  or 
int  for  the  perpetration  of  that  barbarous  deed.     He  pro- 
,  however,  against  the  queen's  marriage  to  Bothwell,  though 
he  continued  in  her  service  until  her  surrender  to  the  insurgent 
nobles  at  Carberry  Hill.    He  then  openly  joined  the  conspirators, 
and  shared  in  all  their  councils  and  proceedings.     After  Mary's 
(light  into  England,  however,  he  became  alienated  from  the  regent 
Moray,   who   both  hated  and  feared  him,   and  caused  him  to  be 
suddenly  arrested  at  the  council  board  in  the  latter  end  of  15G9, 
on  the  charge  of  having  been   an   accomplice  in  the  murder  of 
Damley.      Hut  his  friend  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  released  him  from 
confinement  and  gave  him  an  asylum  iii  the  castle  of  Edinburgh. 
From  this  period  Lethington  continued  to  guide  the  councils  of 
the  queen's  party;  and  even  after  the  defection  of  the  Hamil- 
tons   and   Gordons  had   rendered   her  cause   desperate,   he  and 
inately  held  out.      When  the  castle  surrendered  to  the 
English  in  L573,  Lethington  and  his  friend  were  taken  prisoners 
by  Elizabeth's  orders,  and  basely  delivered  up  to  Morton,  who 
put  Grange  to  death.    Lethington  anticipated  this  fate  by  dying 
in  prison,  but  whether  by  a  natural  or  voluntary  death  is  uncer- 
tain,     lie  v.as  one  of  the  ablest  Statesmen  of  his  age— versatile, 
dexterous,  fertile  in  resources,  and  accomplished,  lint  fickle,  un- 
principled and  unscrupulous.— J.  T. 

M  \l  I  I  AIRE,  Michai  i, iminent  English  bibliographer  of 

I  rench  origin,  was  born  in  less,  :imi  died  7th  August,  17  17 

II, s  parents  had  bee,,  protestant  refuges,  and  Michael  was  sent 

to  Westminster  school,  and  then  to  Christ  church,  Oxford. 

'  in  taking  his  degree,  he  was  for  a  short  time  one  of  the  masters 

:,t  f{    "■■■'■'    '"     ' >1.  but  left   that  occupation  to  devote  hini- 

s'"  '"  lltei  '  rfield  confided  to  him  the  educa- 

tion ol  Ins  son,  Stanhope.  ||r  travailed  in  France  and  Holland 
•'•.'"l  "-'■•'  i['-  acquaintance  of  the  learned  printers  of  the  con- 
'""'"'•  "''  wa«  •'  "'•<»  of  great  erudition,  but  he  had  not  the 
verbal  accuracy  nece  ary  lor  a  critical  editor  of  the  classics 
II'-  hrst  work  was  on  the  Greek  dialects,  several  times  repub- 
lished.   This  was  followed  by  "  An  Essay  against  Arianism  and 


some  other  heresies ;"  and  "  Stephanorum  His  .t  been'^ondon, 
1713.  He  then  published  a  series  of  the  Latin  .elebri includ- 
ing editions  of  I  cretius,  Sallust,  Terence,  Ca'  ■*<«•«»♦  ornclius 
Nepos,  Horace,  J.,.enal,  Ovid,  Virgil,  Casar,  M.  ~.ucan,  and 

some  others.  Under  the  form  of  "  Historia  Typo'-  -aphorum," 
he  published  the  lives  of  the  Parisian  printers;  and  under  that 
of  "Annales  Typographic^ "  9  vols.  4to,  he  gave  stupendous 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  typographic  art.  Editions  of 
various  other  works  also  proceeded  from  his  pen ;  and  he  com- 
piled a  catalogue  of  the  Harleian  library. — P.  E.  D. 

MAJOR  or  MAIR,  John,  a  Scottish  theologian  and  author 
of  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  Reformation,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  born  in  14G9.  He  was  a  native  of  the 
village  of  Gleghorn,  in  the  parish  of  North  Berwick.  Little  is 
known  with  certainty  of  his  early  life.  Early  in  the  sixteenth 
century  he  was  a  member  of  Christ's  college,  Cambridge ;  and 
he  was  subsequently  incorporated  with  the  faculty  of  arts  in  the 
university  of  Paris,  of  which  he  became  procurator  and  qua;stor, 
and  where  he  was  made  doctor  of  divinity  in  1508.  In  1518 
he  was  incorporated  with  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  was 
made  principal  regent ;  and  the  record  of  these  facts  bears  evi- 
dence that  he  had  previously  been  made  a  canon  of  the  chapel 
royal  of  Stirling,  and  vicar  of  the  parish  of  Dunlop.  In  1522 
he  was  still  in  that  university,  in  whose  records  he  receives  in 
that  year  the  additional  titles  of  professor  of  theology,  and  trea- 
surer of  the  chapel  royal.  During  these  years  he  had  John 
Knox  for  one  of  his  pupils;  and  as  some  of  his  principles,  ecclesi- 
astical and  political,  were  remarkably  free  and  liberal  for  that 
age,  it  is  supposed  with  some  probability  that  the  future  reformer 
may  have  owed  something  to  the  influence  of  Major.  But  it 
could  not  be  much,  for  in  theology  proper  the  Sorhonne  licentiate 
and  doctor  was  a  rigid  scholastic.  It  was  at  that  very  time, 
from  1519  to  1521,  that  he  published  in  Paris  a  commentary, 
"In  Libros  Sententiarum,"  one  of  the  latest  works  of  that  kind; 
and  an  Introduction  to  Aristotle's  Dialectics.  His  "  Historia 
De  Gestis  Scotorum"  appeared  in  1521,  and  though  written  in 
the  Sorbonnic  style  of  Latinity,  contains  much  curious  informa- 
tion, expresses  many  liberal  opinions,  and  distinguishes  itself 
favourably  from  Boece's  history,  which  appeared  about  the  same 
time,  by  a  more  critical  spirit  and  juster  views  of  the  sources 
and  grounds  of  historical  truth.  When  James  Beaton,  arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow,  became  primate  of  St.  Andrews  in  1523,  he 
induced  Major  to  follow  him  to  that  city,  where  he  was  incorpo- 
rated on  the  same  day  with  Patrick  Hamilton,  and  where  he  had 
George  Buchanan  for  some  time  among  his  students — "  learning 
sophistics  rather  than  dialectics,"  as  he  afterwards  sharply 
observed — and  Alexander  Alesius  as  a  student  of  scholastic  theo- 
logy. He  soon  after  removed  to  Paris,  for  what  cause  is  not 
known,  unless  it  was  to  publish  his  "  In  Quatuor  Evangelia 
Expositiones  Luculentse,"  which  appeared  there  in  1529.  He  is 
said  to  have  returned  again  to  St.  Andrews  in  1530.  It  is  certain 
that  he  was  professor  of  theology  there  during  the  last  part  of 
his  life,  which  was  prolonged  to  a  great  age.  In  1517  he  was 
unable,  from  the  infirmities  of  age,  to  attend  the  provincial 
council  of  the  national  church  at  Linlithgow ;  but  lie  subscribed 
the  canons  then  adopted,  by  prox}',  in  quality  of  dean  of  theology 
of  St.  Andrews.  Though  liberal  in  some  particulars,  he  was  not 
a  reformer.  His  name  appears  as  a  judge  on  several  of  the 
tribunals  at  which  the  early  Scottish  reformers  were  tried  and 
adjudged  to  exile  or  the  flames ;  hut  he  took  no  active  part  on 
these  occasions,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  was  over- 
zealous  in  the  cause  of  the  threatened  and  falling  church. — P.  L, 

MAJORIANUS,  Julius  Valerius,  Emperor  of  the  Wett, 
m  457—61,  was  bred  a  soldier,  and  served  with  distinction  under 
the  famous  Roman  general  Aetius.  After  the  deposition  of 
Avitus  the  influence  of  the  barbarian  Ricimer,  at  that  time  very 
powerful  in  Italy,  raised  Majorian  to  the  vacant  throne.  Shortly 
before  his  accession  the  new  emperor  had  baffled  an  inroad  of 
the  Alemanni,  and  after  a  brief  interval  he  was  called  on  to  repel 
an  invasion  of  the  Vandals  under  Genscric  from  Africa.    Having 

>  '  -fully  repulsed  these  enemies,  he  collected  a  large  army  in 
Liguria,  consisting  mainly  of  barbarian  auxiliaries,  and  marched 
into  Gaul,  where  he  reduced  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Visigoths, 
to  obedience,  and  arranged  with  a  firm  and  vigorous  hand  the 
government  of  both  Gaul  and  Spain.  Meanwhile  he  collected 
a  large  fleet  at  Carthagena  to  attack  the  Vandal  kingdom 
in  Africa.  But  when  the  fleet  was  almost  equipped,  it  was 
betrayed  to  Genscric  by  some  of  Majorian's  officers,  and  totally 
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destroy  ,tr0'''  SP-  Majorian  then  concluded  peace  with  Genseric 
upon  J ig  cle.i  |e  terras;  but  the  energy  and  integrity  of  his 
governs!  co  i  made  him  many  enemies,  as  be  was  soon  after 
dethroned  e  partizans  of  Ricimer  who.  had  now  become 

hostile  to  him,  and  put  to  death  at  Tortona  in  Lombardy,  7th 
August,  4ol.  The  legal  and  fiscal  reforms  aftthis  excellent 
prince  deserve  the  highest  praise.  To  remedy  the  frightful 
oppression  of  the  provinces  by  the  central  administration,  he 
proclaimed  an  absolute  immunity  from  all  arrears  of  debt  or 
tribute  claimed  by  the  fiscal  officers.  He  restored  tne  juris- 
diction of  the  provincial  magistracies  in  the  assessment  of  taxes, 
and  renewed  other  ancient  privileges  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ments. He  made  laws  for  the  encouragement  of  marriage,  and 
enacted  severe  penalties  against  adultery.  He  put  a  stop  to  the 
demolition  of  public  edifices  at  Rome,  and  did  all  in  his  power 
to  preserve  the  monuments  of  its  ancient  splendour. — G. 

.MALI  '<  )LM  ;  the  name  of  four  kings  of  Scotland  :  — 

Malcolm  I.,  son  of  Donald  IV.,  succeeded  his  cousin,  Con- 
stantino III.,  in  044.  He  obtained  from  the  Saxon  king, 
Edmund,  in  the  following  year,  a  part  of  the  province  of  Cumbria 
on  condition  that  In-  would  defend  the  northern  parts  of  England 
from  hostile  invasions.  Malcolm  appears  to  have  been  a  prince 
of  great  ability.  lie  was  assassinated  in  953,  by  one  of  the  Moray 
men,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  Cellach,  the  maormorof  Moray, 
who  had  taken  up  arms  against  his  sovereign,  and  was  defeated 
and  killed  in  battle. 

Malcolm  II.,  was  the  son  of  Kenneth  III.,  and  laid  claim 
to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  opposition  to  his 
cousin,  Kenneth  IV.  The  latter,  after  a  reign  of  eight  years,  fell 
in  battle  at  Monivairdin  1003,  and  Malcolm  was  left  in  posses- 
sion of  the  throne.  He  was  an  able  prince,  as  well  as  a  famous 
soldier ;  but  his  reign  was  distracted  by  successive  invasions  of 
Norsemen,  whom  he  repeatedly  defeated  with  great  slaughter, 
and  compelled  them  to  enter  into  a  convention  to  abstain  from 
future  aggressions.  He  was  next  involved  in  a  contest  with  the 
Northumbrians,  and  ultimately  obtained  from  them  the  cession 
of  the  rich  district  of  Lothian,  including  Berwickshire,  and  the 
lower  part  of  Teviotdale.  Malcolm  died  in  1033,  after  an  event- 
ful reign  of  thirty  years,  and  was  buried  at  Iona.  The  stoiy  of 
his  assassination  at  Glammis  is  a  fiction. 

MALCOLM  III.,  surnamed  CANMORE  (Cean-mohr)  or  Great- 
head,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Duncan,  and  ascended  the  throne  in 
1057,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Macbeth.  His  reign  forms  an 
important  era  in  the  early  history  of  Scotland.  His  dominions 
included  the  kingdom  of  Strathclyde  and  the  province  of  Cumbria, 
as  well  as  the  ancient  possessions  of  the  Scots  and  Picts.  During 
the  time  the  Scottish  throne  was  occupied  by  Macbeth,  Malcolm 
resided  at  the  court  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  where  he  acquired 
a  taste  for  English  manners  and  customs,  which  lie  afterwards 
strove  to  introduce  among  his  own  subjects.  After  the  Norman 
conquest,  Edgar  Athcling  the  heir  of  the  Saxon  line,  with  his 
mother  and  two  sisters,  and  many  of  the  friends  of  his  dynasty, 
took  refuge  in  Scotland,  and  were  most  hospitably  received  by 
Malcolm.  Two  years  afier  the  arrival  of  these  illustrious  stran- 
gers, the  Scottish  king  married  at  Dunfermline,  in  1070,  Mar- 
garet, the  elder  of  the  two  Saxon  princesses;  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  Danes  and  the  Northumbrian  barons  hostile  to  William 
the  Conqueror,  he  made  an  irruption  into  England,  and  wasted 
the  northern  counties  with  fire  and  sword.  William,  in  retalia- 
tion for  these  outrages,  invaded  Scotland  in  ln72  both  by  sea 
and  land,  and  overran  the  country  as  far  as  the  Tay.  In  the 
end,  the  two  kings  met  and  concluded  a  peace  at  Abernethy. 
But  hostilities  were  repeatedly  renewed  between  Malcolm  and 
the  Conqueror  and  his  son,  William  Rufus;  and  ultimately  the 
Scottish  king  was  killed,  along  with  his  eldest  son,  in  one  of 
his  expeditions  into  Northumberland,  while  besieging  Alnwick 
castle  in  1093.  He  was  a  prince  of  great  energy  and  valour,  and 
of  a  noble  and  generous  disposition,  though  somewhat  fiery  and 
turbulent.  He  resolutely  and  successfully  maintained  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  kingdom  against  formidable  antagonists  with 
greatly  superior  resources. 

Malcolm  IV.,  surnamed  tiii:  Maiden,  on  account  of  his 
effeminate  countenance,  succeeded  his  grandfather,  David  I.,  in 
the  twelfth  year  of  his  age.  His  pretensions  to  the  throne  were 
disputed  by  the  Boy  of  Egremont,  grandson  of  Duncan,  Malcolm 
Caumore's  eldest  son,  wdio  relied  on  the  old  law  of  succession,  and 
was  supported  by  no  less  than  seven  earls;  but  his  attempt : 
success.    The  tranquillity  of  Scotland  was  twice  disturbed  during 


Malcolm's  reign  by  the  invasion  of  Somerland,  chief  of  the  isles  ; 
but  in  1164  the  islesmen  were  di  feated  near  Renfrew,  and  their 
leader  was  killed.  .Malcolm  was  induced  by  the  persuasions  of 
Henry  II.  to  surrender  the  territories  held  by  the  Scottish  kings 
in  England,  and  to  accept  in  return  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon 
— a  transaction  which  excited  great  discontent  among  his  sub- 
jects. Formidable  insurrections  against  his  authority  broke  out 
in  Galloway  and  in  Moray,  but  were  ultimately  suppressed. 
Malcolm  died  in  1165  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age. — J.  T. 

.MALCOLM,  Sii:  John,  a  distinguished  soldier  and  diplo- 
matist, was  the  son  of  a  Scottish  farmer,  and  was  born  at 
Burnfoot,  near  Langholm,  in  1769.  He  was  one  of  a  family 
of  seventeen  children,  of  whom  fifteen  arrived  at  maturity,  and 
three  attained  great  eminence  in  life.  After  receiving  the  usual 
education  of  the  parochial  school,  young  Malcolm  was  adi 
in  1782  as  a  cadet  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company. 
He  landed  at  Madras  in  1783,  and  having  joined  his  regiment  at 
Vellore,  applied  himself  with  great  industry  and  zeal  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the  East.  His  attainments  in 
this  branch  of  learning  procured  him  an  appointment  to  the 
staff  in  the  capacity  of  Persian  interpreter.  Ill  health  compelled 
him  to  pay  a  visit  to  England  in  1794.  On  his  return  to  India 
in  1790  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  Sir  Alured  Clarke,  com- 
mander-in-chief at  Madras.  Two  years  later  his  knowledge  of 
the  languages  and  political  state  of  India  obtained  for  him  from 
Lord  Wellesley  the  appointment  of  assistant  to  the  resident  at 
Hyderabad.  There  he  obtained  great  applause  for  the  coolness 
and  firmness  which  he  displayed  in  the  suppression  of  a  mutiny 
among  the  French  troops  in  the  pay  of  the  Nizam.  In  17'.':) 
at  the  siege  of  Seringapatam  he  became  acquainted  with  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  who  retained  through  life  a  warm  friendship  for 
Malcolm.  In  the  same  year  he  acted  with  Captain  (afterwards 
Sir  Thomas)  Munro,  as  joint-secretary  to  the  commissioners 
for  settling  the  government  of  Mysore.  He  was  shortly  after 
sent  by  Lord  Wellesley  on  an  embassy  to  Persia,  where  he  con- 
cluded two  important  treaties  with  the  shah,  one  political,  the 
other  commercial.  On  his  return  to  Bombay  in  1801  he  was 
appointed  private  secretary  to  the  governor- general.  He  was 
employed  by  General  Wellesley  to  negotiate  with  the  con  , 
Mahrattas  in  1804,  and  was  then  sent  as  ambassador  to  Persia 
(1807  and  1810).  His  liberality  and  imposing  address  made 
such  a  favourable  impression  both  on  the  Persian  monarch  and 
his  courtiers,  that  he  was  made  a  khan  and  sepahdar  of  the 
empire,  and  presented  with  a  valuable  sword  and  star.  In  1812 
Colonel  Malcolm  again  visited  his  native  country,  and  soon 
after  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  On  his  return  to  India 
in  1817  he  was  nominated  the  governor-general's  political  agent 
and  brigadier-general  to  Sir  F.  Hi-lop.  He  served  with  great 
distinction  in  the  war  with  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Pindarces, 
and  received  the  thanks  of  the  house  of  commons  for  his  valour 
and  skill.  He  was  next  appointed  governor  of  the  district 
of  Malwah,  which  was  in  a  very  distracted  state,  and  by  his 
prudent  and  ingenious  measures  succeeded  in  restoring  it  to 
tranquillity  and  order.  He  returned  once  more  to  England  in 
1821  with  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  was  rewarded  for  his 
eminent  services  with  a  pension  from  the  East  India  Company 
of  £1000  a  year.  In  1-27  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Bom- 
bay, an  office  which  he  held  until  1*30,  when  he  finally  quitted 
India  amid  loud  expressions  of  gratitude  and  esteem  from  all 
classes  of  society.  He  sat  for  a  short  time  in  parliament  is 
member  for  Launceston,  and  warmly  opposed  the  reform  bill. 
He  died  on  the  30th  of  May,  1833.  Sir  John  Malcolm  was  the 
author  of  a  "History  of  Persia"  in  2  vols.,  4to,  1815;  a 
"  Sketch  of  the  Political  History  of  India  from  1784  to  1811,"  8vo; 
'"Sketches  of  the  Sikhs,"  8vo,  1812;  "Observations  on  the 
disturbances  in  the  Madras  Army,"  8vo,  1812  ;  "  Persia,"  a  poem, 
Xvo,  1814;  and  '"Life  of  Lord  Clive,"  a  posthumous  work  — 
(UJe,  by  John  W.  Kayo,  2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1850.) — I.  T. 

MALEBRANCHE,  Nicolas,  eminent  among  the  meta- 
physicians of  France  in  the  most  illustrious  age  of  French 
philosophv,  was  born  at  Paris  on  the  Gth  of  August,  1038, 
twelve  years  before  the  death  of  Des  Cartes,  and  when  that 
philosopher  was  giving  his  principal  works  to  the  world.  Male 
branche  is  the  most  conspicuous  representative  of  philosophy  in 
France  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  at  the  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  centuries.  His  father  was  secretary  to  the  king, 
and  his  mother  was  of  gentle  blood.  The  philosopher  was  the 
youngest  of  ten  children.     Though  his  constitution  was  weak,  he 
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lived  Beventy-six,  years,      The  delicacy  of  his  health  did  not 

permit  him  to  attend  .1  public  school,  and  he  was  taught  Latin 

£nJ  Cir,„.k  ;  .    He  afterwards  attended  a  course 

of  philosophy  at  the  Coll  „    de  la  Marche;  and  having  chosen 

ion,  be  studied  theology  at  theSorbonne 

with  a  riew  to  take  orders,     In  his  twenty-third  year  he  was 

admitted  to  the  famous  congregation  of  the  Oratory  in  Paris,  a 

d  for  its  moderation  and  learning.     When 

he  joined  this  society  he  at  first,  by  the  advice  of  his  superiors, 

•  to  church  history;  but  failing,  as  he  says,  to 

retain  the  facts  in  his  memory,  he  grew  weary  of  the  study. 

v  and  rabbinical  learning,  to  which  he  afterwards  applied 

If,  was  not  more  suited  to  his  peculiar  genius,  which 
remained  undeveloped  until  his  twenty-sixth  year,  when  Des 
Cartes'  posthumous  Traits'  de  l'Homme,  fell  into  his  hands. 
The  physiological  and  psychological  doctrines  of  this  book  seemed 
to  have  an  affinity  tor 'the  taste  of  Malebranche,  as  his  own 
writings  abound  in  analogous  speculations.  Des  Cartes  opened 
B  new  world  to  him,  awakening,  according  to  Fontenelle,  so  great 
an  enthusiasm  in  the  young  metaphysician,  that  he  was  obliged 
from  time  to  time  to  lay  the  book  aside,  on  account  of  the  ner- 
vous agitation  and  palpitation  which  it  induced.  He  abandoned 
!  history  and  rabbinical  lore,  and  plunged  with  ardour 
into  the  metaphysical  and  ethical  speculations  which  absorbed 
his  energy  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  a  few  years 
Malebranche  is  said  to  have  become  as  perfect  a  master  of 
Cartesianism  as  Des  Cartes  himself,  while  he  preserved  his  own 
originality  in  a  remarkable  manner;  and  when  he  appeared  as  an 
author  clotlu  lines  with  those  graces  of  imagination 

and  style  which  entitle  him  to  a  place  among  the  most  eloquent 
of  modern  philosophers. 

The  first  and  greatest  work  of  Malebranche,  the  "Recherche 
de  la  Write,''  was  published  in  1674,  ten  years  after  his 
encounter  with  the  physiological  treatise  of  Des  Cartes.  This 
work  is  an  analysis  of  human  nature,  in  its  relation  to  the  errors 
induced  by  the  Senses,  Imagination,  Understanding,  Desires,  and 
h  a  disquisition  on  the  true  Method  of  discovery.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  treatises  in  the  department  of 
what  may  he  called  mixed  or  modified  logic.  The  "  Recherche" 
lias  gone  through  many  editions,  and  has  been  translated  into 
Latin  and  English.  It  is  contained  in  six  books.  The  first 
five  treat  of  the  occasions  of  error,  and  the  sixth  describes  the 
method  of  avoiding  them.  Some  of  the  physiological  theories 
suggested,  especially  in  the  second  book,  are  far  remote  from  facts, 
but  in  many  things  Malebranche  has  anticipated  later  inquirers, 
over  whom  be  has  exercised  no  small  influence.  Hartley's  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  interdependence  of  vibrations  in  the 
nervous  system  and  our  conscious  states,  is  enunciated  in  the 
"  Recherche."      The  theory  of  mental  association  is  in  some 

ts  more  fully  developed  by  .Malebranche  than  by  Hobbes. 
The  French  metaphysician  illustrates  with  great  sagacity  the  origin 
of  error  in  our  judgments  of  sense,  and  denies  that  there  is  any 
nnection  between  the  presence  of  ideas  in  sense  and 
the  existence  of  external  objects,  illustrating  thisby  the  phenomena 
of  dreams  and  delirium.  He  ends  by  resting  his  belief  in  external 
reality  on  the  authority  of  scripture,  and  is  thus  hindered  by 
theological  considerations  from  anticipating  a  theorv  of  matter 
similar  to  that  proposed  about  thirty  years  afterwards  by  Berkeley. 
But  the  idealism  of  Malebranche  "sprang  from  a  different  root. 
He  could  not  find  a  basis  of  certainty  sufficient  to  satisfy  him, 
when  ideas  were  regarded  either  as  representations  emanating 
from  external  objects,  or  as  transient  states  of  the  mind  that  is 
conscious  of  them,  and  he  sought,  by  exalting  them  to  a  higher 
sphere,  and  assigning  them  to  God  himself,  the  "place"  of 
spirits,  to  have  solid  ground  for  our  science  of  the  surrounding 
universe.  [„  this  Divine  [deal  or  Intellectual  World,  we  discern 
the  scientific  meaning  of  all  things  in  God,  through  means  of 
habitual  abstraction  from  the  misleading  appearances  of  sense 
and  imagination,  and  in  ach.se  union  of  our  souls  with  the  divine 
nature.  Malebranche  was  in  this  way  led  to  disparage  experience 
and  book  learning.  II,  resolved  all  human  science  into  the 
light  that  issues  from  this  Ideal  world,  this  Universal  Reason 
which  lightens  all,  and  in  which,  by  meditation  and  superiority 
to  Sense,  we  may  all  p  trl  I  e,  Truth  and  Deity  are  revealed  in 
the  Universal  Reason.  The  doctrine  of  Malebranche,  which  he 
refers  to  Plato  and  St.  August!,,,  here  approaches  the  "inward 
igbt  of  the  Qnakers  on  the  our  hand,  and  some  recent  specu- 
lations of  theological  rationalists  on   the   other ;    while  if  we 


add  his  doctrine  of  occasional  causes,  which  refers  all  real  cau- 
sation to  the  Supreme  cause,  he  reminds  us  of  Spinoza,  with 
whom  Malebranche,  however  unconsciously,  has  much  in  common. 
The  philosophy  of  Malebranche,  reproduced  in  England  by 
John  Norris,  rector  of  Bemerton,  in  his  Ideal  and  Intelligible 
World,  1701-4,  and  in  other  writings,  presented  so  many 
points  of  affinity  to  quakerism  that  Norris  had  to  vindicate  it 
from  the  charge.  The  "  Recherche  de  la  Verite  "  was  followed 
by  many  other  philosophical  and  theological  works  from  the  hand 
of  its  author.  His  "  Conversations  Chretiennes,"  undertaken  at 
the  request  of  the  duke  de  Chevreuse,  and  meant  to  reconcile  the 
system  of  the  "  Recherche"  with  Christianity,  appeared  in  1677. 
They  were  followed  by  the  "  Meditations  Chretiennes"  in  1683, 
by  the  "Traits  de  Morale"  in  the  following  year,  and  by  the 
"  Entretiens  Metaphysiques"  in  1688.  To  these  were  added 
his  "  Traite  de  1' Amour  de  Dieu"  in  1607,  and  his  "  Entretien 
d'un  Rhilosophe  Chre'tien  avec  un  Philosophe  Chinois,"  which 
appeared  in  1708,  composed  at  the  request  of  the  bishop  of 
Rosalie,  vicar  apostolic  in  China,  in  explanation  of  alleged 
analogies  of  the  doctrines  of  the  "  Recherche "  with  those 
prevalent  among  the  Chinese. 

Malebranche,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  was  much  engaged  in 
controversy.  His  most  distinguished  antagonist  was  the  cele- 
brated Anthony  Arnauld  of  Port  Royal,  whose  polemic  with 
him  on  ideas,  and  on  nature  and  grace,  produced  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  controversial  pieces  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  system  of  Malebranche  led  him  to  paradoxical  opinions 
about  grace,  and  explanations  of  that  doctrine.  This  brought 
about  a  meeting  between  him  and  Arnauld,  which  ended  in 
mutual  dissatisfaction,  and  in  the  publication  soon  after  by 
Malebranche,  of  the  "  Traite  de  la  Nature  et  de  la  Grace,"  which 
appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  1680,  and  which  gave  rise  to  replies, 
rejoinders,  and  a  copious  correspondence.  His  other,  and  more 
purely  metaphysical  controversy  with  Arnauld,  related  to  the 
nature  of  ideas,  which,  according  to  his  antagonist,  were  simply 
states  or  modifications  of  consciousness,  identical  with  the  acts 
in  which  we  are  conscious  of  them — an  anticipation  of  more 
recent  psychological  opinions,  which  was  widely  at  variance  with 
the  transcendental  speculation  of  the  father  of  the  Oratory. 
Regis,  the  Cartesian,  was  another  of  his  opponents,  in  a  con- 
troversy of  less  importance,  chiefly  connected  with  physics. 
Among  the  posthumous  works  of  Locke  is  an  Examination  of 
the  system  of  Malebranche,  of  which,  however,  he  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  sufficiently  sympathetic  critic.  The  pith  of  his 
criticism  is,  that  the  theory  of  knowing  all  things  in  the  intel- 
ligible world  of  the  Divine  ideas  is  itself  an  unintelligible 
doctrine.  In  the  height,  of  his  reputation  Malebranche  was 
overwhelmed  with  correspondence  and  visitors,  the  list  including 
kings  and  princes,  as  well  as  many  philosophers  from  other 
countries,  and  indeed  almost  all  eminent  foreigners  who  came  to 
Paris.  Leibnitz  visited  him  when  he  was  in  Paris,  about  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  the  "  Recherche,"  and  afterwards ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  Locke,  who  was  also  in  France  soon 
after  that  time,  had  any  interview  with  the  great  metaphysician 
of  France.  Many  years  later  he  received  a  philosophical  visi- 
tor whose  presence  was  followed  by  tragical  consequences.  In 
1715  Berkeley,  then  in  his  thirty-first  year,  who  had  a  few 
years  previously  published  his  famous  system  of  immaterialism, 
had  an  interview  with  his  distinguished  rival  in  metaphysical 
subtilty  on  his  return  from  Italy  through  Paris.  According  to 
Berkeley's  biographer,  he  found  the  aged  Father  in  his  cell, 
cooking  in  a  pipkin  a  medicine  for  an  inflammation  of  his  lungs, 
with  which  he  was  then  troubled.  The  conversation  naturally 
turned  on  the  new  system,  of  which  the  French  metaphysician 
had  gathered  some  knowledge  from  a  translation  just  published. 
The  issue  of  the  debate  proved  fatal  to  poor  Malebranche. 
In  the  heat  of  dispute  he  raised  his  voice  so  high,  and  gave 
way  so  freely  to  the  natural  impetuosity  of  a  man  of  genius 
and  a  Frenchman,  that  he  brought  on  a  violent  increase  of  his 
disorder,  which  carried  him  off  a  few  days  after,  on  October  1 3th, 
1715,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  incidents  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  We  may 
agree  with  Mr.  Stewart,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that 
ot  this  interview  there  is  no  more  copious  record,  and  that  Berke- 
ley had  not  made  it  the  ground  of  one  of  his  own  dialogues. 
Fine  as  his  imagination  was,  it  could  hardly  have  added  to  the 
picturesque  effect  of  the  real  scene. 

Malebranche  was  in  principle  a  solitary  thinker,  rather  than 
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one  learned  in  the  opinions  of  others.  From  the  time  that  lie 
read  Des  Cartes  he  sought  to  enlighten  his  mind  by  medita- 
tion, rather  than  to  store  his  memory  with  the  contents  of  books. 
An  insect,  we  are  told,  pleased  him  mure  than  all  the  books  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  He  despised  erudition,  and  that  kind  of  philo- 
sophy which  consists  in  a  collection  of  the  dogmas  of  various 
philosophers,  to  which  indeed  he  denied  the  name;  since  a 
man  may  he  learned  in  the  history  of  the  opinions  of  others,  or 
at  least  in  the  verbal  expressions  of  these  opinions,  without 
himself  having  learned  to  reflect  at  all.  Although  few  philoso- 
phers have  employed  the  imagination  more  successfully  in  the 
service  of  logic,  and  metaphysics,  and  ethics,  he  is  abundant  in 
his  warnings  against  the  abuse  of  that  high  faculty  in  abstract 
studies;  and  it  is  said  that  he  could  never  read  a  dozen  verses  of 
poetry  together  without  disgust.  Indifferent  to  books,  he  was 
accustomed  to  meditate  in  the  dark,  with  his  windows  shut,  to 
keep  out  the  light  which  disturbed  him.  Few  works  in  European 
philosophy  are  more  fitted  on  the  whole  than  those  of  this 
recluse  metaphysician  to  awaken  independent  thought,  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  purest  and  most  elevated  aspirations  of  the 
human  mind. — A.  C.  F. 

MALESHERBES,  Ciiketikn-Guillaumk  de  Lamoignon 
DE,  a  distinguished  actor  in  the  first  French  revolution,  was 
born  at  Paris  on  the  6th  of  December,  1721,  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Lamoignon,  which  furnished  many  eminent  members 
to  the  French  magistracy.  He  was  carefully  educated  under 
the  direction  of  the  Jesuits,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  was 
made  a  councillor  in  the  parliament  of  Paris.  In  1750  he 
succeeded  his  father  as  president  of  the  court  of  aids.  His 
administration  of  the  court  of  aids  for  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years,  is  recorded  in  a  thick  volume  of  "Memoires  pour  servir 
a  l'histoire  du  droit  public  en  France  17-1G-75."  In  conse- 
quence of  his  most  telling  "Remonstrances,"  published  in  1771, 
Malesherbes  was  exiled,  and  the  court  of  aids  suppressed.  On 
the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.  to  the  throne,  the  ancient  parlia- 
ments were  re-established,  and  the  president  of  the  court  of  aid, 
returned  to  his  post  after  four  years'  exile.  His  ardour  for  rational 
liberty  was  shared  in  by  the  well-meaning  king,  who,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  popular  voice  made  Turgot  and  Malesherbes  his 
ministers.  Malesherbes  resigned  his  office  after  a  tenure  of 
nine  months,  the  12th  May,  1776,  on  the  dismissal  of  Turgot. 
Again  he  was  called  to  the  councils  of  the  king  in  1787, 
with  a  hope  that  his  name  and  popularity  might  arrest  the 
coming  troubles  Finding  that  all  effective  power  was  with- 
held from  him,  he  resigned  soon  after  the  convocation  of  the 
states-general.  In  the  whirl  of  succeeding  events  he  was  soon 
forgotten,  and  passed  his  days  peacefully  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family,  though  not  without  an  anxious  and  patriotic  interest 
in  the  events  occurring  around  him.  When  a  cry  arose  for 
the  trial  of  the  king,  Malesherbes  began  at  once  to  write  in 
of  the  royal  captive.  On  the  13th  December,  1792, 
he  wrote  to  the  president  of  the  convention — "  Twice  have  I 
been  called  to  the  council  of  him  who  was  my  master,  at  a  time 
when  that  office  was  the  ambition  of  all :  I  owe  him  the  same 
Service  when  it  is  become  a  charge  which  many  people  consider 
dangerous."  For  a  month  the  aged  lawyer,  with  his  two  col- 
leagues, strove  to  rescue  the  king  from  the  fate  which  awaited 
him.  Twice  a  day  he  visited  the  Temple  to  inform  Louis  of  all 
that  occurred;  and  when  sentence  was  pronounced  he  under- 
took to  communicate  it  to  the  unfortunate  monarch.  On  entering 
the  cell  he  fell  at  the  king's  feet,  so  much  overcome  by  the 
import  of  his  message,  that  Louis  had  to  play  the  part  of 
consoler.  Full  of  sorrow,  the  old  judge  once  more  retired  to  his 
country  house  to  pass  his  time  in  agricultural  labours  and  works 
of  charity.  One  day  in  December,  1793,  his  house  was  visited 
by  three  members  of  a  revolutionary  committee,  who  arrested 
his  daughter  and  her  husband.  The  next  day  he  himself  and  his 
grandchildren  were  carried  off,  despite  the  tears  and  reclama- 
tions of  the  inhabitants  of  Malesherbes.  After  being  kept  in 
prison  in  Paris  about  four  months,  and  after  seeing  his  children 
Id  to  the  scaffold — his  daughter,  indeed,  was  guillotined  before 
his  eyes — he  was  put  to  death,  22nd  April,  1794,  in  the  seventy- 
third  year  of  his  age.  A  list  of  his  writings,  which  are  at  once 
terse  and  elegant,  will  be  found  in  La  France  Littcruire,  under 
the  name  Lamoignon. — R.  H. 

MALHERBE,  FbANCOIS  de,  was  born  at  Caen  of  a  uoble 
but  decayed  family,  about  the  year  1555.  His  father,  who  was 
reduced  in  circumstances,  embraced  the  protestant  religion,  much 


to  the  grief  of  his  son,  then  about  nineteen.  Entering  the 
household  of  Henri  d'Angouleme,  a  natural  son  of  Henri  II.,  and 
governor  of  Provence,  Malherbe  remained  in  the  service  of  this 
prince  until  1585,  when  his  patron  died.  In  the  meantime 
Malherbe  had  married  Madaiine  de  Coriolis,  a  lady  of  a  legal 
family,  by  whom  he  had  several  children.  He  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  outlive  them  all ;  one  of  them,  a  daughter,  died  of  the 
plague  in  his  arms;  another,  a  young  man  of  high  promise,  was 
killed  in  a  duel.  His  father,  although  then  in  his  seventy -third 
year,  could  with  difficulty  be  prevented  from  challenging  his  son's 
antagonist,  1027.  Malherbe  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  of 
the  League,  and  conducted  in  person  the  siege  of  Martigues  in 
Provence.  He  had  long  devoted  his  leisure  to  poetic  compo- 
sition ;  and  in  1600  he  wrote  an  ode  on  the  arrival  in  France 
of  Marie  de  Medicis,  the  wife  of  Henri  IV.  By  this  and  other 
writings  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  king,  who  sent  for 
him  and  retained  him  at  court.  On  the  king's  death  Malherbe 
received  a  pension  from  the  queen-dowager.  In  1628  he  died. 
A  host  of  anecdotes  remain  to  prove  that  he  was  not  of  a  temper 
calculated  either  to  inspire  affection  or  to  retain  it.  Somewhat 
brusque  in  his  manner,  frequently  cynical  in  his  language,  the 
"good  things"  which  he  has  left  behind  him  certainly  are  such 
as  a  better-natured  man  would  not  have  uttered.  Thus,  to  a 
young  lawyer  who  had  asked  his  opinion  of  a  copy  of  verses, 
Malherbe  said,  "  Had  you  no  alternative  but  either  to  write  this 
piece  or  to  be  hung?"  Friends  indeed  he  had,  though  even 
with  these  his  amicable  relations  were  frequently  disturbed.  As 
a  reformer  of  the  French  language — as  one  who  contributed 
materially  to  its  purity  and  correctness— he  must  always  hold  a 
high  place  in  the  literary  history  of  his  country,  though  a  place. 
perhaps  somewhat  lower  than  that  assigned  to  him  byBoileau. 
Modem  critics  indeed  have  not  been  wanting,  who  altogether 
dispute  his  claims  to  grateful  remembrance.  According  to  these 
writers,  if  he  purified  the  language  he  also  weakened  it;  and 
what  it  gained  by  him  in  accuracy  and  elegance  it  lost  in  colour, 
freedom,  and  force.  Malherbe's  poems  have  gone  through  very 
numerous  editions.  They  chiefly  consist  of  odes,  sonnets,  and 
other  short  pieces.  He  also  translated  Seneca  De  Beneficiis, 
and  the  33rd  book  of  Livy. — \Y.  J.  P. 

MALIBRAX,  Mahia  Felicia,  Madame,  afterwards  De 
Bekiot.  This  distinguished  singer,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Manuel  and  Josquina  Garcia,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1808.  At 
eight  years  of  age  she  was  brought  to  England,  where  she 
remained  without  intermission  for  eight  or  nine  years,  and  thus 
acquired  that  knowledge  of  the  English  language  which  after- 
wards enabled  her  to  make  so  great  an  impression  on  the  Eng- 
lish stage.  Garcia  was  a  man  of  brutal  temper,  but  a  thorough 
musician.  His  treatment  of  his  daughter  was  cruel  and  tyran- 
nical, and  his  instructions  were  rendered  a  penance  by  his 
unkindness  and  even  cruelty;  but  she  was  indebted  to  them 
for  the  high  cultivation  of  her  genius,  and  for  an  extent  and 
solidity  of  musical  knowledge  in  which  probably  no  vocal 
performer  ever  excelled  her.  In  the  London  opera  season  of 
1825,  a  disappointment  occurring  in  one  of  the  performances  on 
account  of  the  return  of  Madame  Pasta  to  Paris,  Garcia  offered 
the  services  of  his  daughter,  and  she  accordingly  made  her 
debut  on  the  7th  June,  1825  (being  under  seventeen  years  of 
age),  in  the  part  of  Jiosirui  in  II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia.  After 
this  she  was  engaged  as  one  of  the  principal  singers  of  the  York 
festival  of  that  year,  where  she  exhibited  surprising  ability, 
considering  her  youth  and  inexperience.  She  then  went  to 
x\merica  with  her  father,  who  carried  with  him  a  small  com- 
pany of  performers,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  Italian  operas  in 
the  United  States.  They  commenced  their  performances  at 
New  York,  and  Mademoiselle  Garcia  appeared  in  several  of 
Rossini's  operas.  The  Americans  were  captivated  with  her 
voice,  beauty,  and  vivacity ;  but  except  her  father  and  herself 
the  company  was  wretched,  and  the  public,  notwithstanding  the 
novelty  of  the  entertainment,  soon  discovered  the  inefficiency  of 
the  performers.  The  speculation  accordingly  failed,  and  Garcia 
fell  into  difficulties  and  distress.  In  these  circumstances  his 
daughter  was  induced  to  accept  the  hand  of  M.  Malihran,  a 
merchant  and  banker  of  reputed  wealth,  but  more  than  double 
her  age.  The  marriage  was  a  most  unhappy  one.  Malibran 
had  cither  deceived  her  as  to  his  circumstances,  or  they  speedily 
changed.  BBs  affairs  became  involved;  and  after  his  wife  had 
vainly  endeavoured  by  professional  exertions  to  retrieve  them, 
he  was  made  bankrupt  and  thrown  into  prison.     In  these  cir 
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moea  Madame  Malibran  at  once,  and  unsolicited,  r 

]     .     utora  the  whole  of  the  provision  which 
,,ad  i.  D  her  by  the  marriage  settlements— a  noble 

;  manifestations  of  favour  and 
on  the  part  of  the  American  public.     A  separation 
having  taken  place  between  her  and  this  unworthy  husband, 
ibran  re-turned  to  Europe,  and  made  her 
i  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1828,  in  the  char- 
,    i    e  of  the  Paris  journals  gives  a  graphic 
.:  of  the  debut :— "  I  '  berentrance,  wasgreeted 

with  warm  applause.     Her  commanding  figure,  and  the  regu- 
larity of  her  .  the  favour  of  the  public.     The 
I  manner  in  which  she  gave  the  first  phrase, 
j  istified  the  reception  she  had  obtained ; 
but  the  difficult  phrase, 'Fremail  empio' proved  a  stumbling- 
which  she  could  not  surmount.     Alarmed  by  this  check, 
id  not  attempt  the  difficult  passage  in  the  da  capo,  but 
dropping  her  voice,  terminated  the  passage  without  effect  and 
her  exit,  leaving  the  audience  in  doubt  and  dissatisfaction. 
as  talent  displayed  by  Pisaroni  in  the  subsequent 

n  to  e parisons  by  no  means  favourable  to 

Madame  Malibran.  On  her  re-entrance  she  was  coldly  received ; 
but  she  soon  succeeded  in  winning  the  public  to  her  favour.  In 
the  andante  to  the  air,  'Bel  raggio  lasinghier,'  the  young  singer 
threw  out  such  powers,  and  displayed  a  voice  so  full  and  beauti- 
ful, that  the  former  coldness  gave  way  to  applause.  Encouraged 
by  this  she  hazarded  the  greatest  difficulties  of  execution,  and 
appeared  so  inspired  by  her  success,  that  her  courage  now  became 
ity."  From  that  time  Malibran  became  the  idol  of  the 
Parisian  public.  She  appeared  as  Desdemona,  Hasina,  and 
',  in  the  Romeo  e  Giolietta  of  Zingarelli — characters  as 
different  from  each  other  as  can  well  be  imagined;  and  two 
of  them,  moreover,  among  the  masterpieces  of  Pasta.  It  was 
remarked  by  a  French  critic,  that  "  If  Malibran  must  yield  the 
palm  to  Pasta  in  point  of  acting,  yet  she  possesses  a  decided 
super:  ict  to  song."     "  Since  that  time,"  remarks 

Mr.  Hogarth,  '"the  superiority  of  Malibran  to  Pasta,  in  respect 
to  song,  became  more  and  more  evident ;  while  in  respect  to 
acting,  though  no  performer  has  ever  approached  Pasta  in  her 
own  peculiar  walk  of  terrible  grandeur,  yet  none  has  ever  sur- 
.  Malibran  in  intelligence,  originality,  vivacity,  feeling,  and 
those  'tender  strokes  of  art'  which  at  once  reach  the  heart  of 
every  spectator.  Her  versatility  was  wonderful.  Pasta,  it  has 
been  truly  said,  was  a  Siddons :  Malibran  was  a  Garrick."  Her 
next  engagement  was  at  the  London  Italian  opera,  where  she 
appeared  on  the  21st  March  in  the  famous  season  of  1829.  Her 
if  characters  at  that  period  included  /<  .-/,  mona,  Roshia, 
o  Tancredi,  Ninefta,  and  Zerlina.  To  the  last 
of  these,  which  she  performed  on  the  28th  of  May,  1829,  she  gave 
iletely  new  reading,  playing  it  with  all  the  exuberance  of 
a  boisterous  rustic  The  "exelusives"  denounced  the  attempt 
as  being  vulgar;  well  may  it  be  said  that  there  is  no  vulgarity 
like  the  Bqueamishness  of  the  excessively  genteel.  With  the 
commonplace  her  lot  was  the  same  as  that  of  all  original  and 
independent  minds;  what  they  cannot  sympathize  with  they 
underrate.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  fame  of  Madame  Malibran 
that,  from  the  moment  she  demonstrated  unequivocal  character, 
■ured  the  undivided  preference  of  all  the  most  eminent 
members  of  her  profession;  and  to  the  day  of  her  death  we 
believe  that  she  maintained  this  station  in  their  esteem  against 
all  her  - 

i  vent  in  Malibran's  life  was  her  visit  to  Naples 
The  Italians  appear  at  first  to  have  looked  a  little  askance  on  an 
artist  who  had  achieved  greatness  without  bavin-  breathed  the 
a.r,  or  been  wanned  by  the  M,„,  „f  Italy.  This  was  especially  the 
'  Naples,  where  her  reception  in  the  autumn  of  1832  was 
1,  that  herfirst  intelligence  of  it  represented  her  as  having 
completely  failed.  Hut  the  Neapolitans,  with  the  impetuosity  of 
their  country,  L  their  first  mistake.     "Madame 

Malibran's  performance  in  this  city,"  says  an  article  from  Naples 
in  a  musical  journal  of  the  day,  "has  been  one  continued  and 
splendid  triumph.    At  fii  oscenti  of  Naples  were  in- 

ched to  question  the  justice  of  the  unbounded  praises  which 
have  been  lavished  on  this  astonishing  songstress,  and  to  receive 
her  with  tangfroid,  and  weigh  her  preten  ions  with  all  the  cool- 

1  determined  critics;  but  she  had  no  sooner  ope,, 
mouth  than  all  this  was  instantly  converted  into  an  enthusiasm 
ol  applause  and  admiration,  to  which  the  oldest  frequenters  of 


the  opera  remember  no  parallel.  For  seventeen  nights  the  theatre 
was  crowded  at  double  prices,  notwithstanding  the  subscribers' 
privileges  were  on  most  of  those  occasions  suspended,  and  although 
Otello,  La  Gazza,  Ladra,  and  pieces  of  that  description,  were 
the  only  ones  offered  to  a  public  long  since  tired  even  of  the 
beauties  of  Rossini  and  proverbial  for  its  love  of  novelty.  But 
her  grandest  triumph  of  all  was  on  the  night  when  she  took 
her  leave  of  the  Neapolitan  audience  in  the  character  of  Kinetta. 
Nothing  can  be  imagined  finer  than  the  spectacle  afforded  by 
the  immense  theatre  of  San  Carlo,  crowded  to  the  very  ceiling  and 
ringing  with  acclamations.  Six  times  after  the  fall  of  the  curtain 
Madame  Malibran  was  called  forward  to  receive  the  reiterated 
plaudits  and  adieus  of  an  audience  which  seemed  unable  to  beai 
the  idea  of  a  separation  from  its  new  idol,  who  had  only  strength 
and  spirits  left  to  kiss  her  hand  to  the  assembled  multitude,  and 
indicate  by  graceful  and  expressive  gestures  the  degree  to  which 
she  was  overpowered  by  fatigue  and  emotion.  The  scene  did  not 
end  within  the  theatre  ;  a  crowd  of  the  most  enthusiastic  rushed 
from  all  parts  of  the  house  to  the  stage  door,  and  as  soon  as 
Madame  Malibran's  chair  came  out,  escorted  it  with  loud  acclam- 
ations to  the  Palazzo  Barbaja  {Aiujtice — the  house  of  Barbaja, 
the  manager),  and  renewed  their  salutations  as  the  charming 
vocalist  ascended  the  steps."  On  the  1st  of  May,  1833,  Malibran 
appeared  at  Dairy  Lane  in  an  English  version  of  La  Sonnambula, 
and  drew  the  town  in  admiring  crowds,  "  tickling  the  ears  of  the 
groundlings"  with  the  felicity  of  her  roulades.  Shortly  after- 
wards she  returned  to  Italy,  where  she  was  as  much  idolized  as 
before.  In  1835  she  was  again  in  England  for  a  short  time, 
during  which  she  excited  an  extraordinary  sensation  by  her  per- 
formance at  Drury  Lane  of  the  part  of  Leonora  in  the  English 
version  of  Beethoven's  Fidelio.  In  March,  1836,  she  obtained  in 
the  law-courts  of  Paris  a  regular  divorce  from  M.  Malibran. 
This  man,  soon  after  her  return  to  Europe,  hearing  of  her  success 
in  the  French  capital,  had  followed  her  thither  and  demanded  a 
share  of  her  professional  emoluments.  This  demand  she  properly 
refused  to  comply  with.  Malibran  had  obtained  her  hand  by 
means  of  a  deception ;  and  she  had  moreover  acquitted  herself 
of  any  claim  he  might  have  had  as  her  husband,  by  having 
voluntarily  resigned  in  favour  of  his  creditors  the  property  which 
had  been  settled  on  herself.  On  the  dissolution  of  this  marriage 
she  was  united  to  the  celebrated  violinist  M.  de  Beriot.  The 
queen  of  the  French  complimented  Madame  de  Beriot  on  this 
occasion  by  presenting  to  her  a  costly  agraffe,  embellished  with 
pearls.  In  the  summer  following  she  commenced  her  last  engage- 
ment at  Drury  Lane;  and  by  her  wonderful  personation  of  the 
heroine  in  Balfe's  opera,  the  Maid  of  Artois,  mainly  contributed 
to  its  success.-  Her  exertions  during  this  season  were  so  excessive 
as  to  keep  the  witnesses  of  them  in  continual  astonishment. 
A\  hile  the  rehearsals  of  the  Maid  of  Artois  were  going  on  from 
day  to  day — and  Madame  de  Beriot's  rehearsals  were  not  so 
many  hours  of  sauntering  indifference — she  would,  immediately 
after  they  were  finished,  dart  away  to  one  or  two  concerts,  and 
perhaps  conclude  by  singing  at  an  evening  party.  The  same 
course  was  pursued  during  her  performance  of  that  arduous 
character.  Well  might  Lablache  say,  "  Son  esprit  est  trop  fort 
pour  son  petit  corps."  She  had,  indeed,  "a  little  body  with  a 
mighty  heart ;"  and  both  must  have  given  way  earlier,  had  she 
not  possessed  the  valuable  faculty  of  being  able  suddenly  to 
unbend  and  apply  her  mind  to  the  most  cheerful  and  even  child- 
like amusements.  In  September,  1836,  she  went  to  Manchester 
to  fulfil  her  engagement  at  the  musical  festival  of  that  town; 
and  there,  as  will  long  be  remembered,  her  enfeebled  frame  sank 
under  her  exertions.  The  following  particulars  respecting  the 
sad  event  which  robbed  the  musical  world  of  one  who  was  its 
chief  grace  and  ornament,  were  given  by  a  writer  who  was  at 
Manchester  when  the  catastrophe  occurred: — "Those  who  were 
near  the  late  lamented  vocalist  state  the  closing  scene  of  her 
existence  to  have  been  melancholy  in  the  extreme.  Though 
the  hand  of  death  was  on  her  she  would  not  spare  herself,  from 
a  fear  that  she  might  be  accused  of  capriciously  disappointing 
her  admirers.  On  her  way  to  her  last,  or  last  but  one  perform- 
ance, she  fainted  repeatedly,  yet  still  adhered  to  her  resolution. 
In  the  evening  prior  to  the  first  day's  performance  at  the  collegiate 
church,  she  sang  no  less  than  fourteen  pieces  in  her  room  at  the 
hotel  among  her  Italian  friends.  De  Beriot  cautioned  her  against 
exerting  herself,  but  Malibran  was  not  to  be  easily  checked  in  her 
career.  She  was  ill  on  Tuesday — the  day  of  the  first  performance 
but  she  insisted  on  singing,  both  morning  and  evening.     On 
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Wednesday  her  indisposition  was  still  more  evident ;  but  she  gave 
the  last  sacred  composition  she  ever  sang — '  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord, 
for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously' — with  electrical  effect;  and 
on  that  evening,  the  14th  of  September,  her  last  notes  in  public 
were  heard.  It  was  in  the  duet  with  Madame  Caradori  Allan, 
'  Vanne  se  alberghi  in  petto,'  from  Mercadante's  Andronico. 
Her  exertions  in  the  encore  of  this  duet  were  tremendous ;  and 
the  fearful  shake  at  the  top  of  the  voice  will  nevei  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  heard  it.  It  was  a  desperate  struggle  against 
sinking  nature;  it  was  the  last  vivid  glare  of  the  expiring  lamp; 
she  never  sang  afterwards.  The  house  rang  with  animated 
cheering ;  hats  and  handkerchiefs  were  waving  over  the  heads  of 
the  assembly ;  but  the  victim  of  excitement,  while  the  echoes 
were  yet  in  her  ears,  sank  exhausted  after  leaving  the  stage, 
and  her  vocal  career  was  ended.  She  was  bled  and  removed 
home;  and  her  agonizing  cries  that  night  will  not  be  erased 
from  the  memory  of  the  writer  of  this  article,  who  was  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  room  in  which  she  expired."  Her  melan- 
choly death  happened  on  the  23rd  of  September,  1836. — E.  F.  R. 

MALLET  or  MALLOCH,  David,  a  poet  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  was  bom  of  humble  parents  at  Crieff  in  Perthshire  about 
the  year  1700.  He  was  educated  at  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh, 
and  in  1723  obtained  the  situation  of  tutor  to  the  two  younger 
sons  of  the  duke  of  Montrose,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Win- 
chester and  London,  and  afterwards  on  a  continental  tour.  His 
residence  in  the  family  of  the  duke  procured  him  admission  to 
a  circle  eminent  both  for  rank  and  literary  ability.  He  had  at 
an  early  age  cultivated  a  taste  for  poetry,  and  in  1723  published 
in  the  Plain  Dtaler  his  beautiful  ballad  of  '"William  and  M  argaret." 
A  descriptive  poem  called  "The  Excursion,"  followed  in  1728, 
and  his  tragedy  of  "Eurydice"  was  brought  upon  the  stage  in  1731. 
About  this  time  he  "took  upon  him,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "to 
change  his  name  from  Scotch  Malloch  to  English  Mallet,  without 
any  imaginable  reason  of  preference  which  the  eye  or  ear  cau 
discover."  He  now  became  intimate  with  Pope,  who  expressed 
great  regard  for  him  and  introduced  him  to  Bolingbroke.  He 
was  made  under-secretary  to  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  with  a 
salary  of  £200  a  year,  and  his  tragedy  of  "Mustapha"  was  acted 
in  1739  under  the  patronage  of  that  prince.  Mallet  subsequently 
wrote  a  "  Life  of  Lord  Bacon,"  and  some  tragedies  and  poems 
of  no  great  merit.  At  the  instigation  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  after 
the  death  of  Pope,  he  attacked  the  character  of  that  poet  with 
great  malignity  in  connection  with  the  "  Patriot  King,"  and  was 
rewarded  for  this  vile  service  by  the  bequest  of  all  his  lordship's 
works  and  manuscripts.  He  received  a  legacy  of  £1000  from 
the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  to  which  the  second  duke  added  a 
pension,  on  condition  that  he  should  prepare  a  life  of  the  great 
duke ;  but  though  he  gave  out  that  he  was  making  progress  in 
the  work,  he  never  wrote  a  line  of  it.  He  became  the  hireling 
of  the  government,  the  bitter  assailant  of  the  unfortunate  Admiral 
Byng,  aid  the  interested  eulogist  of  Lord  Bute.  Mallet  died  in 
17 Co,  leaving  a  considerable  fortune.  He  was  an  avowed  infidel, 
and  a  vain-glorious,  worthless  person. — J.  T. 

MALMESBURY.    See  William  of  Malmesbury. 

MALMESBURY,  James  Harris,  first  earl  of,  son  of  Mr. 
Harris,  author  of  the  Hermes  (the  "  philosopher  of  Malmesbury"), 
was  born  in  1746.  He  received  his  later  education  at  Oxford, 
where  he  belonged  to  the  jovial  set  of  which  Charles  James  Fox 
was  a  member.  His  father  took  office  in  the  Shelburne  ministry, 
and  it  was  thus  that  at  one-and-twenty  he  became  secretary  of 
embassy  at  Madrid.  By  the  departure  of  his  chief  he  was  left 
charge  d'affaires,  and  in  the  negotiations  in  the  Falkland  islands 
dispute,  he  acquitted  himself  so  well  that  at  twenty-four  he  was 
appointed  minister  at  Berlin,  where  he  witnessed  the  dismember- 
ment of  Poland.  Mirabeau  knew  him  during  this  Berlin  mission, 
and  called  him  "Get  audacieux  et  ruse  Harris."  In  1777  he 
went  as  ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  had  to  manage  the 
discussions  on  the  armed  neutrality.  With  health  impaired  by 
the  Russian  climate,  he  returned  to  England  in  1784,  and  as  Sir 
James  Harris;  having  received  in  1780  the  order  of  the  bath. 
Appointed  afterwards  ambassador  to  the  Hague,  he  effected  the 
diplomatic  arrangements  by  which  Holland  renounced  the  French 
alliance,  and  Prussia  joined  England  in  rescuing  the  stadtholder 
from  a  democratic  revolution.  For  this  service  he  was  created 
Baron  Malmesbury,  1788.  Returning  home  and  re-entering  the 
house  of  commons,  in  which  he  had  nominally  sat  since  1770,  he 
joined  in  1793  the  whig  seceders  who  left  Fox  in  1793,  when  he 
called  for  the  recognition  of  the  French  republic.  In  the  following 
vol.  nr. 


year  he  was  sent  to  Brunswick  to  arrange  the  marriage  between 
the  Princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick  and  the  prince  of  Wales 
(afterwards  George  IV.  and  Queen  Caroline);  and  there  is  an 
amusing  account  in  his  diary  of  the  lectures  which  he  read  the 
princess  on  her  demeanour  and  appearance.  HLs  last  diplomatic 
mission  was  in  1796  and  1797  to  France  to  endeavour  to  patch  up 
a  peace  with  the  directory,  who  terminated  the  negotiations  very 
abruptly.  Created  in  1800  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  he  retired  from 
public  fife,  for  which  a  severe  deafness,  he  considered,  disqualified 
him.  In  1801  he  edited,  prefixing  a  pleasing  memoir,  the  works 
of  his  father.  During  his  last  years  he  cultivated  the  society  cf 
the  rising  generation  of  young  statesmen,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  struck  by  the  promise  of  Lord  Palmerston,  who  was  his 
ward.  He  died  in  November,  1820,  and  attention  was  recalled 
to  his  career  and  character  in  1844,  when  his  grandson,  the 
present  earl,  published  his  "  Diaries  and  Correspondence,"  an 
interesting  contribution  to  the  secret  history,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  of  his  time. — F.  E. 

MALONE,  Edmund,  remembered  chiefly  as  an  editor  and 
illustrator  of  Shakspeare,  was  born  at  Dublin  in  1741.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  an  Irish  judge,  and  destined  for  the  Irish  bar. 
Educated  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  he  was  entered  at  the  Inner 
temple  in  1763,  and  during  a  residence  in  London  contracted 
a  strong  attachment  for  the  metropolis  and  its  literary  society. 
After  he  had  practised  for  a  few  years  as  a  barrister  in  Dublin, 
his  father  died,  leaving  him  the  possessor  of  a  moderate  inde- 
pendence, and  he  removed  to  London  to  devote  himself  to  litera- 
ture. He  had  already  published  (1776)  an  edition  of  Goldsmith's 
works,  the  memoir  accompanying  which  he  had  enriched  by  some 
memoranda  of  the  poet's  college  career,  displaying  the  same 
faculty  of  close  and  minute  research  which  he  afterwards  exhibited 
on  a  much  more  extended  scale.  During  his  second  residence  in 
London,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Johnsonian  circle.  Polished, 
hospitable,  diligent,  Malone  may  be  considered  a  very  fair 
specimen  of  the  literary  gentleman  of  last  century,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  literary  man.  With  his  rearrival  in  the  metro- 
polis he  began  to  make  collections  of  Shakspeareana  and  of 
items  of  all  kinds  connected  with  the  Elizabethan  drama.  He 
formed  an  intimacy  with  George  Steevens,  to  whom  he  gave  some 
assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the  Steevens'  edition  of  Johnson's 
Shakspeare ;  and  his  "  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  order  in  which 
Shakspeare's  plays  were  written,"  1778,  was  the  first  for  which 
recourse  had  been  made  to  the  registers  of  Stationers'  Hall.  It 
was  as  a  professed  supplement  to  Steevens'  Johnson's  Shak- 
speare, that  in  1780  Malone's  first  elaborate  contribution  to 
Shakspeare  literature  was  published.  It  comprised  the  poems 
of  Shakspeare  and  the  doubtful  plays,  and  the  dissertations 
prefixed  to  it  contained  the  germ  of  his  subsequent  history  of 
the  stage.  In  the  doubtful  plays  Pericles  was  included  by 
Malone,  in  conformity  with  the  views  of  Steevens.  Malone 
changed  his  opinion;  this  and  some  notes  which  he  furnished  to 
Reed's  Shakspeare,  controverting  the  views  of  Steevens,  led  to  a 
quarrel.  Malone  had  been  destined  by  Steevens  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  editorship  of  Shakspeare.  Instead  of  successor,  he 
became  a  rival ;  and  adopting  a  different  theory  of  Shakspeare's 
text,  accepting  whenever  he  could  the  readings  of  the  first  folio, 
which  Steevens  treated  with  contempt,  he  elaborated  an  edition 
of  Shakspeare  of  his  own.  After  eight  years  spent  in  collecting 
and  digesting  material  gathered  from  every  source,  he  pub- 
lished in  1790,  in  ten  volumes,  his  edition  of  "The  Plays  and 
Poems  of  William  Shakspeare,"  which  at  once  placed  him  in  the 
first  rank  of  Shakspearean  editors.  Caution  and  research  are 
Malone's  characteristics  as  an  editor  and  writer  ;  his  biography 
of  the  poet,  still  more  his  historical  account  of  the  English  stage, 
accompanying  his  edition  of  Shakspeare.  were  the  results  of  an 
industry  that  never  wearied,  and  a  vigilance  that  never  slum- 
bered. In  1782  he  had  entered  into  the  Rowley  controversy, 
and  published  a  volume  of  "  Cursory  Remarks,"  which  power- 
fully aided  in  disproving  the  genuineness  of  the  Rowley  poems 
and  in  producing  the  belief  that  they  were  the  work  of  Chatterton. 
In  1796,  in  like  manner,  his  "Inquiry  into  the  authenticity  of 
certain  papers  attributed  to  Shakspeare"  gave  the  death-blow 
to  the  Ireland  forgeries.  In  1797  he  prefixed  an  accurate 
memoir  of  his  friend,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  to  an  edition  of  the 
painter's  literary  remains.  In  1800  appeared  his  edition  of  the 
"  Critical  and  miscellaneous  prose  writings  of  Dryden,  with  an 
account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  the  author,"  a  work  display- 
ing all  his  usual  originalitv  of  research,  and  which  paved  tho 
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wav  for  Scott's  Drvden.     An  edition  of  William  Gerard  Hamil- 

works,  with  memoir  prefixed,  appeared  in  1808,  and  suc- 

o  editions  of  Boswell's  Johnson  owed  much  to  Malone  a 

in  and  annotations.      He  died  in  May,   1812,  and  his 

valuable  library  was  presented  by  bis  brother  to  the  Bodleian. 

.nipletioii  of  his  extended  edition  of  Shakspeare  devolved 

upon  the  son  of  Johnson's  biographer.     It  appeared  in  21  vols. 

in   1881.     The  only  biographical  memorial  of  this  singularly 

laborious  and  reliable  illustrator  of  our  early  drama,  was  a  mere 

sketch  published  in  several  forms  by  the  younger  Boswell,  until 

in  1*60  appeared  an  elaborate  Lite  of  Edmund  Malone,  with 

selectiuiis  from  his  manuscript  annotations,  by  Sir  James  Prior, 

the  biographer  of  Burke  and  Goldsmith. — F.  E. 

MALPIGHI,  Mauc.ki.lu,  a  distinguished  physician,  anato- 
mist, and  physiologist,  bora  near  Bologna  in  1628.  He  studied 
medicine  at  the  university  of  Bologna,  and  received  his  degree 
there  in  1653.  He  was  the  pupil,  and  afterwards  the  son-in- 
law  of  Massari,  at  whose  house  he  and  some  other  young  men 
iron  accustomed  to  meet  in  private  to  work  at  dissections,  and 
to  discuss  the  important  discoveries  of  the  day.  He  successively 
filled  the  chairs  of  medicine  in  the  universities  of  Bologna  and  Pisa, 
at  which  latter  place  he  acquired  the  friendship  of  the  celebrated 
Borelli,  professor  of  mathematics  in  that  school.  The  climate 
of  Pisa  not  agreeing  with  him,  he  was  compelled  to  vacate  his 
chair  there  and  return  to  Bologna.  In  1662,  however,  he  was 
called  to  succeed  Castello  at  Messina,  and  remained  as  professor 
of  medicine  there  for  four  years.  In  1666  he  again  returned  to 
Bologna,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till  1691,  when  he  was 
invited  to  Rome,  receiving  the  appointment  of  chief  physician 
and  chamberlain  to  Pope  Innocent  XI.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
1  69  1,  and  his  remains  were  embalmed  and  conveyed  to  Bologna, 
where  they  were  interred  with  great  honours.  Malpighi  ranks 
very  high  among  the  philosophers  of  the  physiological  age  in 
which  he  lived.  At  that  time  physiological  inquiries  had  begun 
to  be  prosecuted  earnestly  and  with  success;  nature  had  begun  to 
be  studied  instead  of  books,  and  the  dreams  of  the  schools  were 
giving  place  to  practical  inquiries  and  observations.  He  had  early 
in  lite  learned  the  necessity  of  making  experiment  the  foundation 
of  true  plulosophy,  and  several  striking  discoveries  were  the  result. 
Such  are  those  with  regard  to  the  anatomy  of  the  skin  and 
Lng  glands.  Malpighi  appears  to  have  been  the  first  physio- 
logist who  examined  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  means  of  the 
microscope ;  he  also  published  some  excellent  observations  on  the 
chemical  and  other  qualities  of  the  blood ;  and  his  work  on  the 
process  of  incubation  was  an  important  addition  to  the  knowledge 
ol  his  day.  While  prosecuting  his  anatomical  inquiries  connected 
with  the  animal  kingdom,  he  was  led  to  pay  attention  to  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  vegetables.  The  structure  and  phy- 
siology of  plants  had  hitherto  been  but  little  investigated.  On 
these  subjects,  however,  Malpighi  has  shown  himself  an  original 
a.  u  ,11  as  a  profound  observer.  Malpighi  is  the  author  of  numer- 
ous important  treatises,  and  several  editions  of  his  complete  works 
have  at  different  times  been  published.  Plumier  has  dedicated 
a  genus  of  plants  to  him — Malpighia.— W.  B-d. 

MALTBY,  Edward,  D.D.,  bishop  successively  of  Chichester 
and  Durham,  was  born  in  1770  at  Norwich,  at  the  graminar- 
1  of  which  city  he  was  educated  under  Dr.  Parr,  by  whose 
he  was  sent  to  Winchester.  He  proceeded  thence  to 
1  embroke  college,  Cambridge,  where,  as  previously  at  Norwich 
and  \\  inchester,  he  highly  distinguished  himself.  Entering  the 
church,  he  was  appointed  examining  chaplain  to  Bishop  Prety- 
man;  and  in  1803  he  published  a  collection  of  sermons,  "Illus- 
trations ot  the  truth  of  the  Christian  Religion."  In  1823  he 
succeeded  Bishop  Heber  as  preacher  of  Lincoln's  inn.  In  1831 
he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Chichester,  and  in  1836  he  was 
translated  ,„  Durham    ]r„  was  VMy  active  jn  the  hatim 

"Ml,.,  new-  university  of  Durham,  to  which  he  transferred  his 
valuable  library  In  1856,  having  entered  his  eighty-seventh 
year,  he  was  allowed  by  a  special  act  of  parliament  to  resign 
Ins  see  and  an  annuity  of  £1500  was  secured  to  him.  He  died 
m  London  m  July,  I  859.  At  least  as  early  as  1815  he  published 
an  unproved  edition  of  Morell's  Lexicon  Graco-Prosodiacum,  a 
work  which,  still  further  unproved  in  successive  editions,  came  to 
be  known  as     Maltby's  Greek  Gradus."— F.  E. 

UALTE-BEUN  (the  name  adopted  in  France  by  Mai.te- 

f  ti"w\  r1' V'  fn  e,?"ent  Danish  geographer/was  born 
a  I  msted  n,  Jutland  on  the  12th  of  August,  1775,  and  died  in 
1  ans  on  the  11th  of  December,  1826.     He  was  the  son  of  a 


councillor  of  justice,  and  was  destined  by  his  father  for  the 
church;  but  he  quitted  that  profession  for  the  bar.  Having 
published  some  political  writings  of  a  revolutionary  tendency, 
he  was  twice  prosecuted  by  the  Danish  government.  On  the 
first  occasion  he  took  refuge  in  Sweden,  and  was  soon  permitted 
to  return ;  on  the  second  occasion  he  fled  to  Hamburg,  was  sen- 
tenced in  absence  to  a  long  period  of  banishment,  and  finally 
removed  to  France  about  the  time  of  the  establishment  of 
the  consulate,  with  a  view,  it  is  said,  of  seeking  some  political 
appointment  under  a  government  which  he  admired.  He  aban- 
doned that  project,  however,  upon  the  appointment  of  Bonaparte 
to  the  consulate  for  life,  of  which  he  strongly  disapproved,  and 
devoted  himself  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  science  and  literature. 
Between  1803  and  1807  he  wrote,  along  with  Edme  Mentelle 
and  Herbin,  a  voluminous  work  entitled  "  Geographie  mathe- 
matique,  physique,  et  politique  de  toutes  les  parties  du  monde," 
which  established  for  him  a  high  reputation  as  a  geographer.  In 
the  course  of  the  same  period  he  wrote  various  other  geographical 
works  and  memoirs,  and  set  on  foot  a  geographical  periodical. 
The  great  work  on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests  is  the  well- 
known  "  Pre'cis  de  la  Geographie  Universelle,"  of  which  the  first 
volume  appeared  in  1810.  In  1821  he  took  a  leading  part  in 
founding  the  "  Societc  de  Geographie." — His  son,  Victor- 
Adolphe  Malte-Brun,  also  an  eminent  geographer,  lately 
edited  a  new  edition  of  his  father's  great  work. — W.  J.  M.  R. 

MALTHUS,  Thomas  Robert,  the  founder  of  a  once  flourish- 
ing sect  of  social  economists  called  after  him  Malthusians,  was 
born  in  1766  at  the  seat  of  his  father,  the  Rookery,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dorking,  Surrey.  The  elder  Malthus,  a  gentleman 
of  fortune,  was  a  personal  friend  and  disciple  of  Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau,  and  the  education  which  he  gave  his  second  son  was 
of  the  most  "  liberal"  kind.  Robert  Graves,  the  author  of  the 
Spiritual  Quixote,  and  Gilbert  Wakefield,  were  among  his  early 
instructors,  and  from  the  care  of  the  latter  at  the  academy  at 
Warrington  he  proceeded  to  Jesus'  college,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  became  a  fellow.  Taking  orders  he  received  the  pastoral 
care  of  a  small  parish  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  birthplace, 
and  about  this  time,  1792,  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  never  pub- 
lished, "  The  Crisis,"  in  which  he  opposed  the  policy  of  Pitt. 
Frequently  conversing  on  such  subjects  as  the  perfectibility  of 
man,  on  which  his  father  had  embraced  the  views  of  Godwin 
and  Condorcet,  he  was  accustomed  to  raise  to  the  doctrines  of 
these  philosophers  objections  founded  on  the  tendency  of  the 
human  race  to  increase  in  population  beyond  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. In  1798  he  published  an  essay  on  population  which 
embodied  his  views.  In  the  following  year  he  made  a  tour  in 
the  north  of  Europe  in  search  of  data,  and  in  the  company  of 
Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Otter  and  bishop  of  Chichester,  who  was 
destined  to  become  his  biographer.  After  his  return  he  published 
in  1803  a  new  edition  of  his  "  Essay  on  the  principle  of  popula- 
tion," which  excited  great  attention  in  England  and  on  the 
continent,  and  was  the  starting  point  of  a  long  and  violent  con- 
troversy. The  theory  of  Malthus  was  that  the  means  of  subsistence 
could  not  be  made  to  increase  in  a  greater  than  an  arithmetical 
ratio,  while  population  had  a  tendency  to  increase  in  a  geometri- 
cal ratio.  The  practical  deduction  from  this  doctrine  was  that 
the  distress  of  the  labouring  classes  instead  of  being  a  phenome- 
non to  be  alleviated  by  poor-laws,  &c,  was  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  Providence  of  checking  the  growth  of  populations  ;  and 
pushed  to  its  extremest  limits,  the  Malthusian  theory  ought  to 
have  contemplated  with  complacency,  instead  of  horror,  the 
occurrence  of  deaths  by  starvation.  By  self-restraint,  by  abstain- 
ing from  early  marriages,  &c,  it  was,  argued  Malthus,  in  the 
power  of  the  labouring  classes  themselves  to  keep  down  their 
numbers  so  as  not  to  over-crowd  the  labour  market  or  press 
unduly  upon  the  national  fund  of  subsistence,  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances a  poor-law  was  simply  an  absurdity.  The  "gloomy 
view"  which  Malthus,  as  he  himself  confessed,  took  of  the 
future  of  the  human  race  has  long  been  discarded,  along  with  the 
antipodal  perfectibility  notions  of  Godwin  and  Condorcet.  The 
promulgation  of  his  theory  did  good,  however,  by  directing  the 
attention  of  statesmen  to  emigration  and  to  the  new  fields  for 
the  supply  of  food,  which  it  only  required  free  trade  to  open  up 
to  an  industrious  and  industrial  population  like  our  own.  In  the 
first  decade  of  the  century  Malthus  was  appointed  professor  of 
political  economy  at  the  East  India  Company's  college  of  Hailey- 
bury,  and  he  performed  the  congenial  duties  of  the  post  till  his 
death  in  December,  1834.     He  wrote  several  works  on  political 
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economy,  the  names  of  which,  with  brief  criticisms  on  their  con- 
tents, will  be  found  in  Mr.  Macculloch's  Literature  of  Political 
Economy.  His  name  and  doctrines  had  been  almost  forgotten 
when  they  were  resuscitated  by  that  new  poor-law  legislation  of 
the  whig  government  in  1834,  which  was  believed  to  have  been 
produced  by  his  theory.  A  storm  of  obloquy  burst  upon  him, 
and  it  is  hinted  that,  had  he  lived,  the  whigs  intended,  as  a 
compensation,  to  have  made  him  a  bishop.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Political  Economy  Club  and  of  the  Statistical 
Society.  In  all  the  relations  of  life  he  was  most  exemplary. 
To  the  edition  of  Malthus'  "  Principles  of  Political  Economy," 
published  in  183G,  his  friend  Dr.  Otter  prefixed  a  memoir  of 
the  author. — F.  E. 

MALTON,  Thomas,  was  born  about  1750.  He  made  numer- 
ous tinted  drawings,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  avail  himself 
of  the  newly-introduced  art  of  aquatinta  for  the  purpose  of 
multiplying  copies  of  his  views  of  public  buildings,  &c.  He  pub- 
lished a  "Picturesque  Tour  through  the  Cities  of  London  and 
Westminster,"  folio,  1792;  "  Picturesque  Views  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,"  folio,  1802-3  ;  and  he  engraved  a  set  of  views  in  St. 
Petersburg.     He  died  March  7,  1804.— J.  T-e. 

MALUS,  Etienne  Louis,  a  French  military  engineer  and 
man  of  science,  discoverer  of  the  polarization  of  light,  was  born 
in  Paris  on  the  23rd  of  June,  1775,  and  died  there  on  the  23rd 
of  February,  1812.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  the 
school  of  military  engineering,  and  having  completed  his  studies, 
was  on  the  point  of  receiving  a  commission,  when  his  appoint- 
ment was  prohibited  by  the  government  on  the  ground  of  his 
father's  being  suspected  of  royalism ;  and  he  entered  the  army 
as  a  private  soldier.  After  the  close  of  the  Eeign  of  Terror  he 
was  chosen  by  Monge  as  one  of  the  assistant-instructors  at  the 
Polytechnic  school,  then  newly  established.  Soon  afterwards  he 
obtained  a  commission  in  the  corps  of  military  engineers,  and 
served  with  distinction  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Egypt.  In  1801 
he  married  a  lady  to  whom  he  had  long  been  attached,  and  was 
for  a  time  employed  in  the  superintendence  of  engineering  works 
of  the  government,  occupying  his  leisure  in  scientific  researches 
on  optics.  In  1808  a  prize  was  offered  by  the  Institute  for  an 
investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  double  refraction,  to  which 
subject  Malus  at  once  applied  himself.  While  looking  through 
a  doubly-refracting  crystal  one  evening  at  the  light  of  the  setting 
sun,  reflected  from  the  windows  of  the  palace  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg, he  observed,  that  on  turning  the  crystal  about,  the  two 
luminous  images  produced  by  double  refraction  underwent 
alternate  variations  of  intensity,  as  the  prism  passed  through 
certain  angular  positions.  He  was  thus  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  property  since  called  polarization,  which  is  impressed  upon 
light  both  by  reflection  and  by  refraction.  His  memoir  on  that 
subject  obtained  the  prize  offered  by  the  Institute,  and  the  Copley 
medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  His  early  death  was 
justly  regarded  as  a  heavy  loss  to  science. — W.  J.  M.  R. 

MAMOUN,  Abul  Abbas  Abdallah,  seventh  Abasside 
caliph,  was  born  in  September,  786,  and  died  in  August,  835. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  famous  Haroun  Alraschid  and  of  a  slave 
Meradjol.  In  the  year  800  he  was  made  governor  of  Khorassan, 
and  became  so  popular  that  at  his  father's  death  he  was  proclaimed 
caliph  by  a  portion  of  the  army.  He  recognized,  however,  the 
right  of  his  elder  brother  Amyn  ;  but  the  latter  treating  him  with 
ingratitude,  war  broke  out  between  them,  and  in  813  Mamoun 
was  a  second  time  proclaimed  caliph.  Amyn  died,  and  the  road 
to  power  was  so  far  cleared ;  but  he  had  to  encounter  a  series  of 
revolts  before  he  could  settle  at  Bagdad.  He  encouraged  learn- 
ing, and  caused  translations  to  be  made  into  Arabic  of  the  books 
sent  to  his  father.  The  first  Arabic  version  of  Euclid's  Elements 
was  dedicated  to  him.  He  was  also  the  first  to  measure  a  degree 
of  the  meridian,  which  he  did  on  the  plain  of  Shinar.  Mathe- 
matics, astronomy,  medicine,  music,  and  poetry  were  cultivated 
at  his  court.  He  left  several  treatises — one  on  the  Koran,  one 
on  prophecy,  and  another  on  rhetoric. — P.  E.  D. 

MANASSES  or  MENASSES  (Ben  Joseph  Ben  Israel),  a 
learned  and  bigoted  Jewish  writer,  was  born  at  Lisbon  in  1604. 
He  early  distinguished  himself  in  rabbinical  studies,  and  at 
eighteen  became  rabbi  in  the  synagogue  of  Amsterdam,  in  the 
place  of  his  former  master,  Rabbi  Isaac  Uriel.  About  1640  he 
was  reduced  to  poverty  through  the  confiscation  of  his  paternal 
inheritance  by  the  Portuguese  inquisition,  and  in  the  hope  of 
restoring  his  fortune  he  began  trading.  Having  a  printing 
establishment  in  his  house,  he  published  and  sold  books,  still 


maintaining  a  high  character  for  learning.  He  was  consulted 
by  Grotius  and  other  eminent  Arminians  on  points  of  sacred 
literature,  and  his  works  were  recommended  to  the  study  of 
christians  by  them.  Manasses  went  to  England  to  procure 
from  Cromwell  the  recall  of  the  Jews  into  this  country.  He 
flattered  the  Protector  by  applying  to  him  the  texts  of  scrip- 
ture which  refer  to  the  Messiah.  Failing  in  his  mission  he 
returned  to  Amsterdam,  and  died  at  Middelburg  in  1659.  He 
left  many  works  written  in  Hebrew,  in  Spanish,  and  in  Latin, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  "  El  conciliador  o  de  la  Con- 
veniencia  de  los  lagares  de  las  escripturas."  This  work,  which 
occupied  the  author  from  his  eighteenth  year,  was  published 
in  four  parts,  quarto,  of  which  the  first  is  dated  1632,  and  the 
last  1651.  It  is  a  most  learned  and  laborious  attempt  to 
reconcile  four  hundred  and  seventy-two  apparently  contra- 
dictory passages  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  first  part  treats 
of  the  Pentateuch  ;  the  second,  of  the  early  prophets  ;  the 
third,  of  the  later  prophets ;  and  the  fourth,  of  the  remaining 
books  of  the  Bible.  Vossius  translated  the  work  into  Latin, 
4to,  Amsterdam,  1633-67;  and  Lindo  into  English,  2  vols. 
8vo,  London,  1842.  Many  passages  of  invective  against  Jesus 
Christ  are  very  properly  omitted  in  the  translations.  His  treatises 
on  the  "  Immortality  of  the  Soul,"  and  on  the  "  Resurrection  of 
the  Dead,"  were  printed  in  several  languages.  Basnage,  in  his 
History  of  the  Jews,  gives  an  abridgment  of  some  of  his 
writings. — ("See  also  De  Rossi,  Biblioth.  Judaicai) — R.  H. 

*  MAXCINELLI,  Giuseppe,  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
modern  painters  of  Naples,  was  bom  there  in  1813.  His  father 
filled  a  domestic  station  in  the  household  of  Prince  Ventignano, 
who  having  discovered  the  boy's  talent  procured  his  admission  as 
a  student  into  the  Neapolitan  academy.  By  a  picture  of  the 
"  Death  of  Archimedes,"  painted  in  1835,  the  young  painter 
obtained  a  royal  pension,  was  sent  to  Rome,  and  had  the  privi- 
lege of  occupying  apartments  in  the  Palazzo  Farnese,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  crown  of  Naples.  Here  his  studies  were  directed 
by  Camuccini ;  but  he  was  also  much  influenced  by  the  severe 
religious  works  of  the  German  Overbeck,  already  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  painters  of  the  Eternal  city.  Mancinelli,  however, 
adhered  to  the  example  of  the  Italian  cinqnecento  masters  in 
style  and  subjects,  adopting  Roman  form  and  Venetian  colour, 
and  combining  the  profane  with  the  sacred  theme ;  he  also  paid 
much  attention  to  portrait-painting.  Many  of  the  palaces  of 
Naples,  public  and  private,  contain  remarkable  works  by  Manci- 
nelli, which  were  nearly  all  painted  at  Rome  during  his  fifteen 
years'  residence  there,  until  the  year  1850,  when  he  was  appointed 
to  the  professorship  of  painting  in  the  Neapolitan  academy — a 
post  which  he  gained  by  competition;  and  he  has  been  a  popular 
teacher  at  Naples  from  that  time.  Of  Mancinelli's  many  works, 
showing  the  variety  of  his  subjects,  may  be  mentioned — "  Ajax 
and  Cassandra,"  painted  in  1840;  two  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Tasso,  purchased  by  King  Ferdinand  ;  "  San  Filippo  Neri  declin- 
ing the  Cardinal's  Hat,"  painted  in  1845, belonging  to  the  duchess 
of  Berry ;  "  Alfonso  of  Arragon  distributing  bread  to  the  poor 
expelled  from  the  city  of  Gaeta,"  now  at  Caserta ;  "Jupiter  and 
Leda,"  in  the  gallery  of  the  Marchese  Ala ;  and  "  San  Carlo 
Borromeo  administering  the  Viaticum  to  a  plague-stricken  youth, 
who  is  miraculously  healed,"  in  the  church  of  San  Carlo  all' 
Arena,  painted  in  1847  for  the  municipality  of  Naples,  who  were 
so  well  pleased  with  the  success  and  effect  of  the  work  that,  with 
a  generosity  unusual  for  municipal  bodies,  they  paid  the  painter 
double  the  stipulated  price.  Also,  "  San  Francesco  di  Paola  pre- 
sented to  King  Ferrante,"  for  King  Ferdinand;  and  the  "Find- 
ing of  Moses,"  painted  for  the  count  of  Aquila  in  1850. — (Lord 
Napier.  Notes  on  Modem  Painting  at  Naples,  1855.) — R.  N.  W. 

MANDER,  C.  Van.    See  Vanmander. 

MANDEVILLE,  Bernard  de,  a  philosophical  writer,  was 
bora  at  Dort  in  Holland,  about  the  year  1670.  He  was  edu- 
cated for  the  medical  profession,  and  after  taking  the  degree 
of  M.D.  in  his  native  country  removed  to  London,  where  he 
commenced  to  practise  as  a  physician.  His  first  work,  pub- 
lished in  1709,  was  entitled  "The  Virgin  Unmasked;"  it  is  a 
coarse  treatise  on  a  coarse  subject.  In  1714  he  wrote  a  poem 
called  "  The  Grumbling  Hive,  or  knaves  turned  honest,"  con- 
sisting of  about  four  hundred  lines  in  octosyllabic  verse.  To 
this  he  afterwards  added  long  notes  and  illustrations,  and  then 
recast  the  whole,  and  published  it  as  a  prose  treatise,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Fable  of  the  Bees,  or  private  vices  public 
benefits."     The  second  title  indicates  the  scope  of  the  work, 


which  is  an  endeavour  to  show  that  many  actions  and  qualities 
which  are  called  vicious  in  the  individual,  conduce  ultimately  to 
the  henefit  of  society  at  large;  and  not  only  so,  hut  that  the 
welfare  of  society  is  dependent  upon  the  immorality  of  indi- 
viduals, and  could  not  exist  without  it.  This  doctrine,  which 
the  moral  instinct  of  man  and  the  judgment  of  all  the  profound- 
est  writers  on  ethics  unite  in  condemning,  was  supported  by 
Mandeville  with  great,  but  more  or  less  perverted  ingenuity, 
and  illustrated  by  a  thousand  curious  and  interesting  social 
facts,  with  which  his  close  observation  of  human  life  supplied 
him.  The  work  was  presented  at  quarter  sessions  in  1723  by 
the  Middlesex  grand  jury,  as  injurious  to  morality.  His  subse- 
quent writings  were,  "  Free  Thoughts  on  Religion,  the  Church, 
and  National  Happiness,"  and  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  origin  of 
Honour,  and  the  Usefulness  of  Christianity  in  War."  It  appears 
that  he  had  not  a  lucrative  practice ;  but  Sir  John  Hawkins,  in 
his  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  states  that  he  was  partly  supported  by 
a  pension  settled  on  him  by  some  Dutch  merchants.  He  is  said 
by  the  same  writer  to  have  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  patronage 
of  the  earl  of  Macclesfield.  He  was  acquainted  with  Addison, 
whom,  after  passing  an  evening  with  him,  he  sarcastically  described 
as  "  a  parson  in  a  tye-wig."    Mandeville  died  in  1733. — T.  A. 

MANDEVILLE  or  MAUXDEVILLE,  Sir  John,  the  ear- 
liest notable  English  traveller,  and  the  first  known  writer  of 
a  book  in  English  prose,  was  bom  at  St.  Alban's  about  1300. 
He  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  physic,  as  a  preparation  for 
the  grand  design  of  his  life — a  journey  to  the  Holy  Land  and 
other  parts  of  the  world.  He  departed  from  England  in  1322  ; 
and  during  an  absence  of  thirty- four  years  he  travelled  through 
Scythia,  Armenia,  Egypt,  Libya,  Arabia,  Syria,  Media,  Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia,  Chaldea,  Greece,  Hlyrium,  and  Tartary.  In  the 
singular  and  interesting  account  of  his  travels,  credulity  and 
superstition  are  mingled  with  research ;  but  his  shrewdness  of 
observation  and  accuracy  of  description  have  been  attested  in 
many  points  by  modern  investigators.  With  the  sultan  of  Egypt 
he  "  dwelled  a  great  while,  as  a  soldier  in  his  wars  against  the 
Bedouins."  He  goes  on  to  say — "  And  he  would  have  married 
me  to  a  great  prince's  daughter  if  I  would  have  forsaken  my  law 
and  my  belief ;  but  I  thank  God  I  had  no  will  to  do  it."  His 
intimacy  with  the  sultan  admitted  of  private  interviews;  and 
on  one  occasion  his  majesty  gave  the  traveller  a  very  pretty 
lecture  on  the  vices  of  christian  folk,  which  Mandeville  repeats 
with  great  unction,  and  which  he  may  be  suspected  of  embel- 
lishing, if  indeed  he  is  not  the  sole  composer  of  the  discourse. 
For  fifteen  months  he  and  his  fellow-travellers,  with  their 
yeomen,  served  the  great  khan  of  Cathay,  and  were  his  soldiers 
"  against  the  king  of  Mancy,"  simply  from  a  desire  to  see  his 
"  noblesse,  and  the  estate  of  his  court,  and  all  his  governance." 
Altogether,  the  enterprising  character  of  English  travellers  was 
well  represented  by  this  gallant  and  inquisitive  knight ;  and  his 
book,  in  spite  of  its  marvellous  stories,  contains  much  that  is 
instructive  as  well  as  interesting.  He  wrote  his  book  of  travels 
first  in  Latin,  then  in  French,  and  finally  in  vulgar  English, 
"that  every  man  of  his  nation  might  understand  it."  Its 
popularity  indeed  was  extraordinary.  Translations  were  made 
into  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe  ;  and  the  first  edition  of 
the  book  from  the  printing  press  appeared  in  Italian,  at  Milan, 
in  1480.  The  love  of  travel  appears  to  have  seized  Mandeville 
again  in  his  old  age,  and  he  died  at  Liege,  17th  November,  1371, 
and  was  buried  there  in  the  abbey  of  the  order  of  Gulielmites. 
Weever  gives  an  epitaph  on  the  traveller,  which  he  professes  to 
have  seen  at  Liege;  while  he  ridicules  the  verses  put  up  in  St. 
Alban's  abbey  church  to  the  memory  of  Mandeville. — R.  H. 

MANES.     See  Maot. 

MANFRED,  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  a  natural  son  of  the 
Empcror-king  Frederick  II.,  born  towards  1234.  Frederick's 
successor,  King  Conrad,  dying  in  1254;  and  the  next  heir,  his 
son  Conradin,  being  an  infant  in  Germany — the  pope,  Innocent 
IV.,  found  it  convenient  to  reassert  the  old  claim  to  the  king- 
dom as  a  papal  feof.  Manfred,  after  great  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune, totally  expelled  the  invaders  ;  and,  upon  a  false  rumour  of 
the  death  of  Conradin,  was  crowned  king  on  11th  August,  1258. 
A  few  months  afterwards  the  crown  was  claimed  for  Conradin  ; 
Manfred  declined  to  resign  it,  but  offered  the  heir  an  unopposed 
succession  after  his  death,  and  the  matter  seems  not  to  have 
been  actively  contested.  Meanwhile  pope  after  pope  excommu- 
nicated Manfred;  and  in  1263  Urban  IV.  published  a  crusade 
against  him,  and  invested  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Lotus 


IX.  of  France,  in  the  Neapolitan  kingdom.  The  battle  of  Bene- 
vento,  26th  February,  1266,  settled  the  conflict,  Manfred  being 
slain  after  great  exertions  of  valour.  While  the  suspicious  evi- 
dence of  papal  partisans  brands  Manfred  as  the  murderer  of  his 
father  and  two  brothers,  the  attempted  poisoner  of  Conradin, 
and  a  man  guilty  of  incest,  it  remains  at  least  certain  that  he 
was  heroically  brave,  noble  in  form,  an  enlightened  patron  of 
letters  and  arts,  and  royally  successful  and  splendid  throughout 
his  whole  career  up  to  his  overthrow. — W.  M.  R. 

MANI  or  MANES  was  a  Persian  by  birth,  belonging  to  tho 
third  century  of  the  christian  era.  It  is  said  that  he  was 
descended  from  a  Magian  family,  was  educated  in  the  religion  of 
Zoroaster,  and  embraced  Christianity  at  the  age  of  manhood; 
after  which  he  became  chief  presbyter  of  a  church  in  Ahvaz, 
principal  city  in  the  Persian  province  Hnzitis.  On  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  Persian  empire  under  the  Sassanides,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  restore  the  old  religion  to  its  former  splendour,  and 
separate  it  from  the  foreign  elements  with  which  it  had  become 
intermingled.  As  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  now  came  iuto  colli- 
sion with  Christianity,  Mani  conceived  the  idea  of  purifying  the 
latter  and  bringing  it  into  union  with  the  Zoroastrian.  It  would 
appear  that  he  was  a  man  of  an  ardent  temperament  and  lively 
imagination,  of  various  culture  and  talents.  He  was  a  mathe- 
matician and  astronomer;  the  fame  of  his  skill  as  a  painter  too 
was  great.  He  first  made  his  appearance  as  a  religious  reformer 
near  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Sapor  I.,  the  Persian  king,  i.  e., 
about  270.  He  gave  out  that  he  was  the  Paraclete  whom 
Christ  promised — an  enlightened  teacher  destined  to  bring  forth 
more  distinctly  and  fully  the  religion  He  revealed;  to  purify 
it  from  the  corruptions  of  Judaism,  and  lead  the  faithful  to 
the  consciousness  of  truths  not  understood  before.  He  was  to 
communicate  the  perfect  knowledge  of  which  Paul  had  spoken, 
1  Cor.  xiii.  10.  At  first  he  gained  the  favour  of  Sapor;  but 
after  his  heretical  doctrines  were  known  he  was  obliged  to  fly. 
Having  made  journeys  to  India  and  China,  and  lived  some  time 
in  Turkestan,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Buddhism,  he 
issued  forth  from  one  of  Buddha's  consecrated  grottoes  with 
symbolic  pictures  representing  the  doctrines  revealed  to  him  in 
his  retirement.  On  the  death  of  Sapor  he  returned  to  Persia, 
and  was  well  received  by  Hormisdas  the  monarch,  who  assigned 
him  a  safe  abode;  but  in  a  short  time  Bahram  succeeded  Hor- 
misdas, and  caused  a  disputation  to  be  held  between  him  and 
the  Magians,  at  which  he  was  pronounced  a  heretic.  As  he 
refused  to  recant,  he  was  flayed  alive.  It  is  also  said  that  his 
skin  was  stuffed  and  hung  before  the  gate  of  the  city  Djondisha- 
pur,  to  terrify  his  followers,  about  275.  Such  is  the  substance 
of  the  Oriental  accounts  respecting  Mani.  We  follow  them  in 
preference  to  the  Western  which  are  very  different,  but  not  so 
reliable.  Manicheism  wTas  a  compound  of  Parsism,  Buddhism,  and 
Gnostic  Christianity.  Its  fundamental  principle  was  the  doc- 
trine of  an  absolute  dualism,  which  was  held  by  the  Magusrcan 
sect  to  which  Mani  at  first  belonged.  With  the  Persian  dualism 
he  united  the  opposition  of  spirit  and  matter  belonging  to 
Buddhism.  God  in  his  kingdom  of  light,  and  the  demon  with 
his  kingdom  of  darkness,  are  directly  opposed  to  one  another. 
After  long  internal  conflicts,  the  different  powers  of  the  latter 
kingdom  united  in  opposition  to  the  kingdom  of  light.  The 
ruler  of  the  kingdom  of  light  caused  to  emanate  from  himself 
the  iEon — Mother  of  life ;  and  this  principle  generates  the 
primitive  man,  who  in  conjunction  with  the  four  pure  elements 
enters  into  conflict  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  but  is  worsted. 
The  living  spirit,  however,  sent  by  the  ruler  of  the  light-kingdom 
raises  him  up  to  the  kingdom  of  light;  not  until  a  portion  of  his 
light  had  been  wrested  from  him  and  borne  down  to  the  abodes 
of  darkness.  God  then  brought  into  existence,  through  the 
agency  of  the  Mother  of  life,  the  present  universe  to  be  a  new 
receptacle  of  this  lost  light.  The  vital  power  of  this  universe 
is  the  light  retained  in  the  bonds  of  darkness;  and  to  redeem 
it  from  its  imprisonment  two  new  heavenly  powers — Christ  and 
the  Holy  Ghost — then  proceeded  from  God.  The  first  is  the 
sun  and  moon ;  the  other  is  the  air.  The  demon  then  formed 
man  after  the  image  of  the  primitive  man,  from  whom  descended 
the  race  of  mankind  who  fell  under  the  illusions  of  matter  and 
of  the  demon,  though  endued  with  light  in  their  souls.  Christ 
then  appeared  on  earth,  endured  the  semblance  of  suffering,  and 
commenced  the  process  of  liberating  the  light  from  its  bondage 
by  his  doctrines  and  power.  Complete  truth  is  to  be  found  only 
in  the  writings  of  Manes;  for  the  scriptures  have  been  partially 
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corrupted  by  the  demon.  Some  fragments  alone  are  extant 
of  Manes'  writings. — (See  Trechsel,  iitber  Kanon,  Krililc,  and 
Exegtse  d.  Manich.  Bern,  1832.) — S.  D. 

MANICILEUS.     See  Mam. 

MANIN,  Daniel,  president  of  the  short-lived  Venetian 
republic  of  1848-49,  and  a  patriot  of  sterling  force  and  elevation 
of  character,  was  born  at  Venice  on  the  13th  of  May,  1804,  the 
son  of  Peter  Manin,  an  advocate  in  that  city.  His  grandfather 
was  a  converted  Jew  named  Samuel  Medina,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Manin  in  1759.  Daniel  was  educated  for  his  father's 
profession,  and  in  the  principles  of  pure  republicanism.  At 
seventeen  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.D.  at  Padua,  married  at 
twenty-one,  and  in  1830  settled  as  an  advocate  in  Mestre,  a 
suburb  of  Venice.  His  sympathy  with  the  party  of  liberty  and 
unity  in  Italy  was  expressed  by  speech  and  in  writing  on  various 
occasions  fearlessly,  but  with  a  wise  prudence  that  kept  hiin 
always  within  the  law  of  the  land.  In  1838  when  there  was 
great  excitement  on  the  subject  of  a  railway  from  Venice  to 
Milan,  Mania  took  the  popular  side,  and  declared  that  in  the 
path  of  legal  opposition  to  any  unpopular  measure  there  was  to 
be  gained  experience,  a  habit  of  acting  together,  and  a  prepara- 
tion for  greater  things  afterwards  to  be  achieved  for  Italy.  This 
line  of  conduct  he  followed  on  every  question  that  gave  an 
opening  for  discussion.  In  1847  during  the  ferment  that  fol- 
lowed the  accession  of  Pope  Pius  IX.,  Manin  petitioned  the 
authorities  of  Milan  to  grant  those  reforms  which  had  long  been 
the  demand  of  liberal  men  in  Italy.  The  Austrian  government, 
conscious  of  insecurity,  arrested  the  writer  as  a  promoter  of 
sedition,  and  were  about  to  send  him  and  Tommaseo  prisoners 
to  Laybach  when  the  revolution  broke  out — and  on  the  17th 
March,  1848,  Manin  was  liberated  by  the  people  and  earned 
in  triumph  round  St.  Mark's  Place.  Six  days  afterwards  the 
arsenal  was  taken,  the  republic  proclaimed,  and  Manin  appointed 
president.  His  fitness  for  the  responsible  office  was  soon  mani- 
fested in  his  conduct  of  business,  his  laconic  pregnant  procla- 
mations, his  repression  of  every  attempt  at  disorder,  and  his 
complete  confidence  in  the  people,  from  whom  he  demanded 
many  great  sacrifices.  He  retained  to  the  last  among  them  the 
affectionate  title  of  our  Manin.  "  I  am  grieved,"  he  wrote  to 
Antoni,  "  that  you  said  at  the  club  that  I  demand  they  should 
place  confidence  in  me.  Confidence  does  not  come  by  demands, 
but  by  acting  in  a  manner  to  deserve  it."  With  other  Italian 
patriots,  he  was  bitterly  disappointed  at  the  neutrality  observed 
by  France  and  Italy.  Against  his  wish  annexation  to  Piedmont 
under  Charles  Albert  was  voted  in  the  assembly,  and  he  resigned 
his  office.  After  the  victories  of  the  Austrians  in  Lombardy  he 
was  recalled  to  his  post,  with  the  powers  of  a  dictator.  Dark 
days  for  him  and  for  Venice  were  approaching,  but  he  did  not 
flinch ;  while  the  people  were  true  to  him,  he  was  faithful  to 
them.  On  the  2nd  of  April,  1849,  Manin  explained  to  the 
assembly  the  perilous  situation  of  the  republic,  and  a  unani- 
mous vote  was  given  for  a  persevering  resistance  to  Austria. 
At  the  head  of  the  Bandiera-Moro  volunteers,  troops  composed 
of  the  best  men  in  Venice,  the  brave  and  able  president  withstood 
the  besieging  and  blockading  forces  of  the  Austrian  empire  from 
April  to  August.  Famine  came  to  aggravate  the  sufferings 
caused  by  the  bombardment,  and  at  the  beginning  of  August 
cholera  showed  itself.  Manin's  own  supporters  began  to  murmur 
at  his  stoical  firmness.  On  the  5th  of  August  he  announced  to 
the  assembly  that  the  supply  of  bread  was  about  to  fail,  and  he 
would  not  consent  to  conceal  this  fact  from  the  people,  to  whose 
confidence  he  appealed  for  a  loan  at  a  time  when  the  inhabitants 
of  Venice  were  hardly  numerous  enough  to  bury  the  dead,  about 
fifteen  hundred  men  a  week.  On  the  13th  of  August  while 
haranguing  the  city  guard,  he  was  seized  with  a  paroxysm  of 
the  heart  disease  to  which  he  was  subject.  The  soldiers  began  to 
be  turbulent,  and  capitulation  became  inevitable.  On  the  24th 
Venice  surrendered  on  terms  which  allowed  Manin  and  his  family 
a  safe  conduct  out  of  the  Austrian  dominions.  On  the  27th, 
with  his  wife  and  daughter,  he  quitted  for  ever  the  country  so 
dear  to  him.  His  wife  carried  with  her  the  seeds  of  cholera, 
from  which  she  died  shortly  after.  His  daughter,  a  sufferer 
from  nervous  epilepsy,  lingered  an  object  of  his  tenderest  care 
for  five  years  longer.  As  a  means  of  subsistence,  in  addition  to 
a  grant  bestowed  ere  his  departure  by  the  municipality  of  Venice, 
he  laboured  in  Paris  as  a  teacher  of  the  Italian  language. 
Occasionally  he  wrote  in  the  public  press  in  favour  of  the  Italian 
cause.    He  never  obtruded  himself  on  public  notice,  and  declined 


even  well-meant  demonstrations  of  popular  esteem.  Widowed 
and  childless,  defeated  but  not  despairing  for  his  country,  he 
succumbed  to  his  long-standing  disease  on  the  22nd  of  Septem- 
ber, 1857,  at  Paris.  Before  his  death  he  had  agreed  to  accept 
the  house  of  Savoy  as  the  leaders  of  Italian  unity.  His  last 
political  act  was  to  sanction  the  formation  of  the  National 
Italian  Society  founded  in  1857  for  the  propagation  of  his 
principles. — R.  H. 

MANLEY,  Mi:s.  Df.  la  Riviere,  a  writer  of  plays  and 
novels  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  was  born  about  lb72  in  Guernsey, 
being  the  daughter  of  Sir  Roger,  a  decayed  royalist  who  had  been 
governor  of  that  island.  On  her  father's  death  she  fell  a  victim 
to  the  treachery  of  her  cousin,  who  persuaded  her  to  many  him 
by  false  accounts  of  the  death  of  his  first  wife.  He  subsequently 
abandoned  her  and  her  child ;  and  the  ill-used  but  light-hearted 
woman  was  thrown  into  the  society  of  the  notorious  duchess  of 
Cleveland,  mistress  of  Charles  II.  She  began  to  write  for  the 
Btage  with  so  much  success  that  her  name  was  quite  in  vogue, 
and  her  house  the  resort  of  the  gay,  the  witty,  and  the  profligate. 
Ik-r  writings  partake  of  the  licentiousness  to  which  she  now  con- 
formed. Her  "Memoirs  of  persons  from  the  New  Atlantis," 
4  vols.,  12mo,  1736,  written  with  a  tory  vehemence,  exposes 
under  feigned  names  and  with  great  freedom  the  vicious  manners 
of  the  court  and  nobility  who  brought  about  the  Revolution  of 
1688.     She  died  in  1724.— R.  H. 

MANNERS,  John.  Marquis  of  Granby,  a  distinguished 
English  general,  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  third  duke  of  Rut- 
land, and  was  born  in  1718.  Having  made  choice  of  the  mili- 
tary profession,  he  assisted  in  the  suppression  of  the  Jacobite 
rebellion  in  Scotland,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Culloden  in 
1746.  He  was  appointed  to  a  command  in  the  detachment  of 
British  forces  which  served  in  Germany  under  Prince  Ferdinand 
of  Brunswick,  and  commanded  the  second  line  of  cavalry  at  the 
celebrated  battle  of  Minden.  The  courage  and  activity  which 
he  displayed  on  this  occasion — contrasted  with  the  indecision 
of  his  superior  officer,  Lord  George  Sackville — gained  him  the 
cordial  approbation  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  who  remarked  in  a 
general  order  that  "  if  he  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  had 
the  marquis  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry  of  the  right  wing,  his 
presence  would  have  greatly  contributed  to  make  the  decision  of 
that  day  more  complete  and  more  brilliant."  On  the  resignation 
of  Lord  George  the  marquis  succeeded  him  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  British  forces  in  Germany.  He  contributed  mainly 
to  gain  the  battle  of  Warburg  in  1761  by  a  charge  of  the  British 
horse.  Shortly  after,  he  displayed  great  spirit  and  gallantly  in 
repulsing  an  attack  of  the  French  at  Kirch  -Denkern ;  and  in  the 
following  year  he  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  allied  army 
at  the  successful  battle  of  Liittemberg.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  this  protracted  contest  Lord  Granby  showed  himself  a  most 
active  and  spirited  officer,  and  was  constantly  put  forward  with 
his  troops  in  the  posts  of  greatest  danger  and  honour.  After 
his  return  to  England  covered  with  laurels,  his  lordship  was 
appointed  master-general  of  the  ordnance,  and  was  subsequently 
made  commander-in-chief  and  a  member  of  the  cabinet  under 
the  duke  of  Grafton.  Though  he  was  the  most  popular  of  all 
the  members  of  the  administration,  he  was  bitterly  assailed  by 
Junius,  who,  however,  admitted  that  Lord  Granby  was  both  a 
brave  and  a  generous  man,  and  that  "  his  mistakes  in  public 
conduct  did  not  arise  either  from  want  of  sentimeut  or  want  of 
judgment,  but  in  general  from  the  difficulty  of  saying  'No '  to  the 
bad  people  who  surrounded  him."  In  1770  he  resigned  all  his 
employments  in  consequence  of  his  disapprobation  of  the  uncon- 
stitutional conduct  of  the  government  in  their  proceedings  against 
John  Wilkes;  and  died  a  few  months  later,  when  scarcely  past 
the  prime  of  life  and  in  the  meridian  of  fame.  Lord  Granby 
was  possessed  of  many  noble  qualities ;  was  brave,  generous,  and 
humane  ;  and  was  remarkably  and  deservedly  popular. — J.  T. 

MANNYNG,  Robert,  one  of  the  English  rhyming  chroniclers, 
was  born  at  Bourne,  near  Deeping,  in  Lincolnshire.  He  joined 
the  order  of  Gilbertine  monks,  founded  by  St.  Gilbert  of  Semp- 
ringham,  and  tells  us  that  he  resided  first  for  some  time  at  the 
priory  of  Sixhill,  and  afterwards  at  the  monastery  of  Bourne  or 
Brunne,  whence  he  is  called  De  Brunne.  It  was  the  aim  of  his 
useful  life  to  convey  sound  and  entertaining  instruction  to  the 
great  mass  of  his  countrymen,  by  translating  or  paraphrasing 
in  the  rude  English  of  the  period,  such  French  works  as  seemed 
to  him  most  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Accordingly,  in  1303,  he 
began  to  translate  into  octosyllabic  verse  Bishop  Grossetete'a 


Manuel  des  Pe'ches,  and  finished  it  in  five  years.  The  introduc- 
tion opens  with  the  lines — 

"  For  lewed  rlav]  men  I  umlrrtoke 
In  Englyshe  tonge  to  make  this  boko. 
Robert's  next  work  was  a  rhyming  chronicle  of  England  in 
two  parts;  the  first  being  a  translation  in  octosyllabic  verse 
of  Wace's  Brut  d'Angleterre,  the  second  a  version  in  twelve 
syllable  or  Alexandrine  metre  of  Peter  Langtoft's  French 
chronicle,  extending  from  the  death  of  Cadwallader  to  the  year 
1307.  The  entire  work  is  stated  to  have  been  finished  in  1338. 
The  date  of  Mannyng's  death  is  unknown. — T.  A. 

MANOEL,  Francesco.     See  Mantel. 

MANSARD  or  MANSAET,  Francois,  the  elder  of  two  of 
the  most  eminent  French  architects  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1598.  The  restoration  of  the  Hotel  Tou- 
louse, the  work  which  brought  him  into  notice,  was  undertaken 
by  him  when  only  twenty-two,  and  from  this  time  till  his  death 
in  1006  he  was  constantly  employed  on  buildings  of  importance. 
His  chief  works  are  considered  to  be  the  facade  of  the  church  of 
the  Minimes  in  the  Place  Pioyale,  and  the  church  of  the  Val-de- 
Grace,  which  he  designed,  and  in  part  erected  for  Anne  of 
Austria.  Among  other  churches  built  by  him  are  those  of  the 
Fenillans  and  the  Enfants  Trouves  in  the  Eue  St.  Antoine.  The 
peculiar  form  of  curb  roof  which  forms  so  marked  a  feature  in 
later  French  renaissance  architecture,  and  which  is  known  as  the 
Mansard  roof,  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  him.  Mansard 
was  an  architect  of  fertile  imagination  and  considerable  resource  ; 
but  his  style  was  corrupt,  and  his  example  was  undoubtedly 
mischievous. — J.  T-e. 

MANSARD,  Jules  Hardouix,  bom  in  1G45,  was  the  son 
of  a  painter,  who  married  a  sister  of  the  celebrated  Francois 
Mansard.  Jules  was  adopted  by  his  uncle,  assumed  the  name 
of  Mansard,  and  became  his  uncle's  pupil  and  heir.  He  became 
the  favourite  architect  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  nominated  him  super- 
intendent of  all  the  royal  buildings  and  artistic  and  industrial 
establishments.  The  first  work  of  importance  executed  by  him 
for  his  royal  master,  was  the  chateau  of  Clugny,  near  Versailles, 
built  by  Louis  for  Madame  de  Montespan.  His  greatest  work, 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  costly  which  it  has  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  any  modern  architect  to  execute,  was  the  vast  palace  of 
Versailles.  The  Grand  Trianon  at  Versailles  and  the  chateau 
at  Marly  are  also  among  the  more  celebrated  works  of  Jules 
Mansard.  The  gilt  dome  which  he  added  to  the  church  of  the 
Invalides  at  Paris,  has  been  extremely  praised ;  but  it  is  much 
inferior  to  that  of  St.  Paul's.  The  churches  of  St.  Denis,  Paris, 
and  Notre  Dame,  Versailles  ;  the  magnificent  Place  Louis  XIV., 
and  the  circular  Place  des  Victoires,  Paris — were  also  by  him. 
As  the  favourite  architect  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  builder  of  the 
vast  works  erected  by  that  monarch,  Jules  Mansard  not  only 
amassed  a  great  fortune,  but  gave  the  character  to  the  architec- 
ture of  his  age  in  France,  and  considerably  influenced  that  of 
other  countries.  Jules  Mansard  died  suddenly  at  Marly,  May 
11,  1708.— J.  T-e. 

MANSFELD,  Ernest,  Count  de,  son  of  Count  Peter  Ernest, 
was  born  in  1585.  One  of  the  most  famous  captains  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  he  first  studied  the  art  of  war  in 
Hungary,  and  subsequently  entered  the  service  of  the  duke  of 
Savoy.  Although  educated  as  a  catholic  he  embraced  the  pro- 
testant  religion,  and  fought  earnestly  for  the  protestant  cause. 
Leading  two  thousand  men  to  the  aid  of  the  Bohemian  insur- 
gents, he  was  chosen  as  their  chief.  He  speedily  proved  his 
military  capacity  for  the  post  by  talcing  Pilsen  and  driving 
the  army  of  Bucquoi  out  of  Bohemia.  He  was  placed  under 
the  ban  of  the  empire.  Undismayed  by  this,  he  was  faithful  to 
the  cause  he  had  chosen,  and  made  a  gallant  struggle  in  a  losincr 
cause  on  behalf  of  Frederick  the  elector  palatine.  In  1622 
he  ravaged  Alsace  and  defeated  the  Bavarian  and  Hessian  forces. 
Carrying  the  war  into  the  Low  Countries,  and  followed  by  a 
daring  band  of  free  companions,  whom  the  prospect  of  hard 
blows  and  free  quarters  had  attracted  to  his  banner,  he  joined 
his  forces  to  those  of  Christian  of  Brunswick  and  defeated  the 
Spaniards  at  Fleurus.  Passing  into  Holland,  he  was  warmly 
welcomed  by  the  prince  of  Orange.  Tilly  himself,  whom  the 
emperor  sent  against  him,  found  him  so  strongly  posted  in  East 
Friealand  as  to  render  any  attack  upon  him  a  very  doubtful 
measure.  Mansfeld  travelled  for  some  time  from  court  to  court, 
a  gallant  and  brilliant  adventurer,  seeking  aid  for  a  cause  which 
then  seemed  desperate  enough.    In  1626  his  forces  were  crashed 


by  Wallenstein.  He  turned  southwards,  intending  to  carry  on 
the  war  in  Hungary.  It  was  too  late ;  Bethlem  Gabor  had  just 
made  terms  for  himself.  Mansfeld  handed  over  bis  command 
to  the  prince  of  Saxe  Weimar,  and  set  out  on  a  journey  to 
Venice.  At  a  little  village  near  Zara  in  Dalmatia,  he  was  taken 
ill :  as  his  last  hour  approached  he  made  his  attendants  dress 
him  in  full  uniform  once  more,  and  then,  supported  in  the  arms 
of  two  of  them,  met  his  fate,  erect  and  upright.  This  was  in 
November,  1626  ;  he  was  but  forty-one.  His  enemies  called 
him  "  the  Attila  of  Christendom,"  and  assuredly  he  ravaged 
and  burnt  a  good  deal ;  but  he  was  a  gallant  gentleman,  an  able 
commander,  and  bravely  faithful  to  a  losing  cause. — W.  J.  P. 

MANSFELD,  Peter  Ernest,  Count  de,  was  born  in  1517. 
After  accompanying  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  on  his  African 
expedition,  he  served  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  distinguished 
himself  at  the  siege  of  Landrecies  in  1543.  He  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  but  was  subsequently 
taken  prisoner  by  the  French,  1552,  who  detained  him  in  cap- 
tivity until  1557.  He  shared  in  the  great  Spanish  victory  of 
St.  Quentin,  and  successfully  defended  Thionville  against  De 
Guise.  He  succeeded  to  the  governorship  of  the  Low  Countries 
on  the  death  of  Parma  in  1592  ;  but  w7as  superseded  by  the 
Archduke  Ernest  in  1594.  He  died  at  the  great  age  of  eighty- 
seven  in  1604.— W.  J.  P. 

MANSFIELD,  William  Murray,  Earl  of,  chief-justice  of 
England  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  a  contemporary  of  Thurlow 
and  Loughborough,  obtained  more  eminence  than  either  as  a 
lawyer  and  a  statesman.  Descended  through  a  long  line  from 
noble  Scottish  ancestors,  and  richly  endowed  with  intellectual 
gifts  as  well  as  graces  of  manner,  seldom  united  conspicuously 
in  the  same  individual,  William  Murray  started  in  life  under 
highly  favourable  auspices  and  with  every  chance  of  success. 
This  splendid  career  borrows  none  of  its  lustre  from  heroic 
struggles  against  adverse  fortune.  "  My  success  in  life,"  he 
once  observed  with  a  humility  characteristic  of  great  men,  "  is 
not  very  remarkable.  My  father  was  a  man  of  rank  and  fashion; 
early  in  life  I  was  introduced  into  the  best  company,  and  my 
circumstances  enabled  me  to  support  the  character  of  a  man  of 
fortune.  To  these  advantages  I  chiefly  owe  my  success."  He 
was  the  eleventh  child  of  the  fifth  Viscount  Stormont,  by  the 
only  daughter  of  David  Scot  of  Scotsarvet,  the  heir  male  of  the 
Scots  of  Buccleuch.  He  was  born  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1705, 
in  the  ancient  palace  of  Scone.  Viscount  Stormont  received  but 
a  slender  dowry  with  his  wife,  inasmuch  as  the  wealth  of  the 
Buccleuchs  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  daughter  of  the  last 
earl,  to  secure  an  alliance  through  her  marriage  with  the  duke  of 
Monmouth.  With  a  large  family  of  fourteen  children,  it  required 
not  only  a  rigid  denial  of  costly  luxuries,  but  a  certain  amount 
of  good  household  management,  to  bring  them  up  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  their  birth  and  connections.  William  spent  the  years 
of  his  boyhood  at  the  Perth  grammar-school,  where  he  exhibited 
a  decided  predilection  for  study,  and  acquired  a  fair  amount  of 
elementary  learning.  Having  attained  his  fourteenth  year,  his 
father  had  some  thoughts  of  sending  him  to  St.  Andrews ;  but 
he  never  was  a  student  at  that  university,  though  statements 
to  that  effect  have  gained  currency.  The  next  step  taken  in 
the  education  of  William  was  pretty  much  decided  by  the  repre- 
sentations made  by  Viscount  Stormont's  second  son,  James,  at 
this  time  residing  in  London.  James  was  fifteen  years  older 
than  William ;  an  enthusiastic  Jacobite,  fully  committed  to  the 
cause  of  the  Pretender  ;  and  closed  his  days  in  exile.  Anxious 
that  his  brother  should  be  indoctrinated  in  the  same  high-tory 
principles,  his  father  was  prevailed  upon  to  place  William  under 
the  tuition  of  Atterbury,  then  master  of  Westminster  school, 
He  arrived  in  London  on  the  8th  May,  1718.  A  year  had 
scarcely  elapsed  before  he  was  elected  king's  scholar;  and  in 
1723  he  entered  himself  of  Christ  Church,  with  a  foundation 
scholarship.  Through  the  liberal  offices  of  Lord  Foley — which 
Murray  consented  to  accept  upon  conditions  respectful  to  his 
patron  and  consistent  with  his  own  self-respect — he  became 
a  member  of  Lincoln's  inn  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1724.  He 
obtained  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  June,  1730;  and  in  the  Michael- 
mas term  next  following  was  called  to  the  bar.  While  at 
Oxford  Murray  gained  a  prize  for  a  Latin  poem  ;  with  that  excep- 
tion his  college  fame  never  rose  above  the  level  of  mediocrity. 
Without  eschewing  the  classics  and  mathematics,  he  educated 
himself  more  expressly  for  his  profession.  Having  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  ancient  and  modern  history — ample,  accurate,  and 
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minute — be  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  ethics,  of  elocution, 
and  of  the  Roman  civil  law.  The  custom  of  reading  under  a 
barrister  in  chambers  was  not  in  vogue  at  this  period ;  so  that 
Murray's  legal  knowledge  was  the  result  of  private  study.  Bio- 
graphers have  inaccurately  stated  that  Murray  "never  knew  the 
difference  between  total  destitution  and  an  income  of  £3000 
a-year."  It  was  not  so.  That  large  sum  was  not  reached  until 
after  seven  years  of  hard  labour  as  a  junior  barrister.  Through 
recommendations  from  his  Scottish  friends  business  soon  began  to 
flow  in  from  the  North,  in  the  nature  of  appeals  from  the  court 
of  session  to  the  house  of  lords.  Two  years  after  his  call  to  the 
bar  he  held  a  brief  for  the  respondent  in  the  case  of  Patterson 
versus  Graham,  and  attracted  much  notice.  The  respondent 
was  one  of  the  thousand  eager  speculators  who  had  been  duped 
by  the  South  Sea  Bubble ;  and  as  the  knavish  practices  of  the 
concoctors  and  agents  of  that  calamitous  scheme  were  likely  to 
be  brought  forth  and  unravelled  in  open  court,  the  house  of  lords 
was  crowded  with  anxious  listeners.  Murray's  gallant  conduct 
in  a  contest  where  defeat  was  from  the  outset  inevitable,  made 
a  deep  impression  in  his  favour  upon  the  auditory,  which  the 
unsuccessful  issue  entirely  failed  to  counteract.  But  the  speech 
which  placed  Murray  at  the  head  of  the  bar  was  that  delivered  in 
1738  for  the  defendant,  Colonel  Sloper,  in  an  action  of  mm.  con. 
— Cibber  versus  Sloper.  It  was  after  this  success  that  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough  sent  him  a  general  retainer,  with  a 
thousand  guineas,  of  which  Murray  returned  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-five,  with  the  explanation  that  "  the  professional  fee,  with 
a  general  retainer,  could  neither  be  less  nor  more  than  five 
guineas."  One  night  this  high-handed  client  drove  to  his 
chambers,  and  the  hour  being  late  her  counsel  was  out.  The 
lady  having  waited  a  considerable  time  in  his  rooms,  Murray  at 
last  returned,  whereupon  she  rated  him  smartly,  concluding  with 
this  reprimand — "Young  man,  if  you  mean  to  rise  in  the  world 
you  must  not  sup  out." 

In  the  youth  of  his  fame  as  a  member  of  the  bar,  1737, 
Murray  fell  in  love  with  a  lady  whose  name  history  has  not 
recorded.  A  Lincolnshire  squire,  with  a  good  rent-roll  and  other 
recommendations,  offered  himself  as  a  rival,  and  the  rising  young 
barrister  was  rejected.  Upon  this,  in  a  fit  of  despondency,  the 
unrequited  lover  courted  the  retirement  of  a  little  cottage  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  near  Twickenham,  where  he  received  from 
his  friend  Pope  such  consolation  as  a  disappointed  mind  could, 
under  those  circumstances,  extract  from  well-written  verses.  In 
the  course  of  twelve  months  Murray  had  completely  recovered. 
He  made  an  offer  of  marriage  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Finch,  a 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Winchelsea,  and  on  the  20th  November, 
1738,  she  became  his  wife.  They  had  no  family,  but  enjoyed  a 
long  life  of  conjugal  happiness.  Having  now  attained  the  coveted 
honour  of  being  at  the  head  of  the  bar,  and  through  his  recent 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
important  influence  at  court,  Pelham,  Hardwicke,  and  the  duke 
of  Newcastle  became  anxious  to  strengthen  the  cabinet  by 
appointing  Murray  one  of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown.  In  1742 
Sir  John  Strange  resigned,  partly  through  ill  health,  partly  in 
hopes  of  being  made  master  of  the  rolls ;  and  Murray  became 
solicitor-general.  He  was  immediately  returned  for  Borough- 
bridge  to  the  house  of  commons.  Murray  had  two  failings.  He 
was  deficient  in  originality  and  moral  courage ;  nevertheless  it 
will  be  conceded  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  parliamentary 
debaters.  Pitt  was  his  most  formidable  antagonist  and  most 
successful  rival.  Pitt  enjoyed  a  wider  scope  for  invective  and 
passionate  irony,  of  which  he  was  so  great  a  master,  because  his 
warfare  against  the  measures  of  government,  untrammelled  by 
the  restraints  and  responsibilities  of  office,  had  the  colour  of 
disinterested  patriotism.  The  solicitor -general  of  that  day  was 
not  simply  an  office  to  solve  knotty  questions  of  law,  and  advise 
upon  the  proceedings  of  the  cabinet.  In  one  of  the  most  critical 
periods  of  our  history  he  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  parliamentary 
battles.  The  task  of  rolling  back  the  tumultuous  torrent  of 
declamation  with  which  the  Great  Commoner  assailed  the  govern- 
ment, was  assigned  by  common  consent  to  the  solicitor-general, 
and  gallantly  accomplished.  While  an  undergraduate  he  had 
given  much  attention  to  the  precepts  and  examples  of  the  ancient 
orators.  There  was  not  a  single  oration  of  Cicero  which  he  had 
not  translated  with  care  into  English,  and  after  an  interval, 
retranslated  into  the  original.  From  the  fragments  of  a  Latin 
treatise  upon  the  oration  of  Demosthenes,  rh»;  Iri^^c-j,  we  per- 
ceive with  what  exquisite  nicety  his  critical  judgment  detected 


the  most  recondite  charms  of  that  classic  masterpiece.  Through 
years  of  laborious  study  the  rare  gifts  which  nature  had  lavished 
upon  him  were  steadily  ripening,  and  the  time  had  now  come  to 
reap  the  reward  of  his  toil.  The  most  fastidious  critic  in  the 
house  was  mute.  Horace  Walpole,  upon  hearing  Murray's  first 
speech  on  the  army  in  Flanders,  to  which  Pitt  offered  an  incon- 
clusive reply,  had  the  sagacity  to  make  the  prediction,  "  In  all 
appearance  they  will  be  great  rivals."  Parliamentary  reporting 
at  that  time  was  very  inefficient;  but  a  good  idea  of  Murray's 
oratory  might  be  formed  from  the  speeches  in  defence  of  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle;  in  his  own  defence  against  the  charge 
of  having  drunk  the  health  of  the  Pretender  ;  and  in  the  house 
of  lords  against  the  reflections  made  by  Lord  Chatham  upon  his 
conduct  as  a  judge.  Upon  the  elevation  of  Sir  Dudley  Ryder  to 
the  bench,  1754,  Murray  succeeded  to  the  office  of  attorney- 
general,  and  accepted  the  leadership  of  the  house  of  commons. 
Murray  was  great  as  an  advocate,  great  as  a  parliamentary 
debater,  great  as  a  statesman  ;  but  as  a  judge  his  greatness  was 
pre-eminent.  Even  during  his  own  lifetime  the  common  desig- 
nation by  which  he  was  known  in  Westminster  hall,  was  that  of 
the  "  Great  Lord  Mansfield."  After  having  sat  on  the  bench 
about  two  years  Chief-justice  Eyder  died  suddenly  on  the  24th 
May,  1756.  Murray's  claims  were  irresistible;  but  the  admin- 
istration could  ill  afford  to  lose  his  services  in  the  house  by 
promoting  him  to  the  bench.  The  duke  of  Newcastle  assailed 
the  unflinching  attorney-general  with  entreaties  and  bribes ;  but 
upon  threatening  to  throw  up  his  appointment  as  law-officer  of 
the  crown  if  he  were  not  raised  to  the  bench,  the  negotiation 
was  suddenly  terminated.  On  the  8th  November,  1756,  Murray 
was  sworn  chief-justice  of  the  king's  bench,  and  created  a  peer 
by  the  title  of  Baron  Mansfield  of  Mansfield  in  the  county  of 
Nottingham.  During  the  long  period  he  presided  over  this  court, 
there  were  not  half  a  dozen  cases  in  which  the  judgments  pro- 
nounced were  reversed — only  two  in  which  his  opinion  was  not 
unanimously  adopted  by  his  brethren  on  the  bench.  Though 
Dunning  and  Erskine,  not  to  mention  other  names  of  less  note 
who  were  avowedly  opposed  to  Lord  Mansfield  in  politics,  prac- 
tised in  his  court,  not  a  single  bill  of  exceptions  was  ever  tendered 
to  his  ruling.  Upon  his  elevation  he  commenced  forthwith  to 
reform  the  abuses  of  the  court.  He  established  the  procedure 
which  at  the  present  time  is  followed  in  Westminster  hall, 
whereby  counsel  are  permitted  to  make  only  one  motion  a  piece 
in  the  order  of  rank  and  seniority.  He  almost  abolished  the 
custom  of  repeated  hearings,  and  frequently  gave  judgment  at 
the  close  of  the  argument.  The  consequence  was  that  business 
was  despatched  with  rapidity,  and  great  saving  of  expense  to  the 
parties.  Though  much  of  Mansfield's  parliamentary  eloquence 
is  lost  to  the  world  for  ever  through  the  inefficient  system  of 
reporting  which  then  prevailed,  the  masterly  judgments  delivered 
on  the  bench  were  recorded  with  care  and  accuracy  by  Cowper, 
Burrow,  Durnford,  East,  and  Douglas.  His  decisions  are  the 
great  repositories  of  learning  upon  commercial  and  colonial  laws, 
and  upon  the  law  of  evidence.  Mr.  Justice  Buller  observed,  in 
delivering  an  important  judgment,  that  Lord  Mansfield  might 
be  said  "  to  be  the  founder  of  the  commercial  law  of  this  country.'' 
But  even  this  great  judge,  whom  all  lawyers  delight  to  honour, 
was  not  infallible.  His  decision  in  the  well-known  case  of  Perrin 
versus  Blake  was  clearly  wrong.  It  was  reversed  when  brought 
by  writ  of  error  to  the  exchequer  chamber,  though  two  of  the 
judges  dissented  in  favour  of  the  original  decision.  Throughout 
his  long  judicial  career  Mansfield  showed  a  leaning  to  commou 
sense  whenever  it  conflicted  with  the  technicalities  of  the  common 
law.  The  rule  in  Shelley's  case  had  been  law  since  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  the  gift  in  Perrin  versus  Blake  ought  to  have  been 
rigidly  construed  according  to  the  principles  established  in  that 
case.  By  reversing  the  decision  of  the  court  of  session  upon  the 
Duntrcath  case,  which  determines  and  expounds  the  law  of  entail 
for  Scotland,  Lord  Mansfield  gave  a  graceful  proof  of  his  having 
reconsidered  the  almost  solitary  judgment  which  had  turned  out 
erroneous.  The  only  other  circumstance  that  might  be  considered 
to  dim  the  lustre  of  his  name,  was  his  severity  as  a  criminal  judge 
in  enforcing  capital  punishment  for  the  offence  of  forgery.  In 
1756  the  great  seal  was  offered  to  Lord  Mansfield;  but  being 
anxious  to  complete  the  reforms  in  the  common  law  courts  which 
were  in  contemplation,  he  declined  the  honour.  The  same  offer 
was  made  the  following  year,  and  again  refused.  According  to 
a  very  ancient  custom  not  generally  known,  upon  the  decease  of 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  the  seals  of  the  office  are  given 


to  the  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench  until  the  due  appointment 
of  a  successor.  Lord  Mansfield  was  finance  minister  for  three 
months.  In  1757  he  had  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  During  the 
next  twenty  vears  the  chief-justice  continues  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  members  of  the  house  of  lords.  Here,  as  formerly 
in  the  lower  house,  he  was  the  Coryphaeus  of  a  confiding  minis- 
try. When  the  American  disturbances  broke  forth,  and  during 
a  'long  portion  of  that  memorable  struggle,  Mansfield  stood  out 
as  the  champion  of  sovereignty,  and  the  advocate  of  strong 
measures  for  putting  down  what  he  deemed  a  treasonable  rebel- 
lion. He  was  the  mainstay  of  the  administration.  Lord  Bathurst, 
the  chancellor,  seldom  spoke.  The  other  cabinet  ministers,  Lord 
Sandwich,  Lord  Gower,  Lord  Dartmouth,  and  Lord  Hillboroitgh, 
made  official  speeches,  but  never  ranked  high  as  debaters.  The 
opposition  benches  were  filled  with  a  compact  phalanx  of  states- 
men and  politicians,  led  on  by  Chatham,  Shelbourne,  Rockingham, 
and  Camden;  but  Mansfield  conducted  the  affairs  of  government 
with  so  much  skill  and  vigour  that,  as  a  mark  of  royal  favour,  he 
was  promoted  in  1792  to  the  earldom  of  Mansfield.  When  that 
memorable  anti-popery  riot  broke  out  under  the  leadership  of  Lord 
George  Gordon,  upon  the  sanction  given  by  parliament  to  the 
Catholic  Relief  Bill,  Lord  Mansfield  became  the  object  of  popular 
execration,  which  resulted  in  acts  of  fanatical  violence.  His  mind 
was  free  from  every  taint  of  bigotiy.  In  some  recent  decisions, 
the  litigant  parties  being  quakers,  catholics,  and  dissenters,  the 
law  was  laid  down  in  a  spirit  of  dignified  tolerance  and  liberality, 
which  the  inflamed  mob  regarded  as  overt  signs  of  a  latent  popish 
partisanship.  When  the  rioters  to  the  number  of  sixty  thousand 
crowded  round  the  houses  of  parliament  to  present  the  "  monster 
petition,"  Lord  Mansfield  was  ill-treated  by  the  rabble  on  his  way 
to  the  house  of  lords ;  and,  though  his  robes  were  torn,  he  barely 
escaped  without  suffering  personal  violence.  Not  satisfied  with 
this,  they  rushed  to  Bloomsbury  Square,  sacked  his  house,  and  set 
fire  to  the  premises;  thereby  destroying  plate,  furniture,  pictures, 
and  an  invaluable  library.  On  the  4th  June,  1788,  Lord  Mans- 
field, then  in  his  eighty-third  year,  unable  any  longer  to  take  his 
seat  on  the  bench  through  bodily  infirmity,  sent  in  his  resigna- 
tion. The  whole  bar  testified  their  reverence  for  the  veteran 
lawyer,  who  for  three  decades  had  presided  over  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  with  so  much  glory,  by  presenting  through  their 
leader,  Thomas  Erskine,  a  farewell  address  couched  in  terms  of 
tender  affection  and  profound  esteem.  He  lived  five  years  after 
this,  retaining  to  the  close  of  his  life  a  mind  which  the  waning 
years  failed  to  darken.  The  last  words  that  passed  his  lips 
weie — "Let  me  sleep;  let  me  sleep."  Between  the  tombs  of 
Chatham  and  Lord  Robert  Manners  in  Westminster  abbey  there 
may  be  seen  a  monument  the  workmanship  of  Flaxman — in 
design  of  singular  beauty,  in  execution  faultless — raised  out  of 
gratitude  and  reverence  for  the  memory  of  the  great  Lord  Mans- 
field.—G.  H.  P. 

MAXSOR  or  MAXSUR,  Abu  Djafar  Abdallaii  II., 
surnamed  Ai>,  the  second  Abbaside  caliph,  was  born  in  712,  and 
succeeded  his  brother  Saffah  in  754.  In  763  he  founded  Bagdad, 
having  been  compelled  by  an  insurrection  to  leave  the  ancient 
capital,  Hashemiah.  His  avarice  was  excessive,  so  that  he  was 
called  Abu  Dawanek  or  Father  Halfpenny,  and  at  his  death  he 
left  a  prodigious  amount  of  treasure.  He  was  a  patron  of  learning, 
though  not  learned  himself.     He  died  in  775. — D.  W.  R. 

MAXT,  Richard,  bishop  successively  of  Killaloe  and  of 
Down  and  Connor,  was  born  in  1776  at  Southampton,  where 
his  father  was  rector  of  All  Saints.  Educated  at  Winchester 
and  at  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  he  became  a  fellow  and  tutor 
of  Oriel,  and  took  orders  in  1802.  In  the  same  year  he  edited 
the  poetical  works  of  Thomas  Warton,  the  historian  of  English 
poetry,  and  brother  of  his  old  master  at  Winchester,  Joleph 
Warton.  After  holding  various  preferments,  he  delivered  the 
Bampton  lecture  for  1812 ;  and  the  reputation  thus  acquired 
procured  him  the  appointment  of  domestic  chaplain  to  Dr.  .Man- 
ners Sutton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  1813  the  Christian 
Knowledge  Society  commissioned  two  of  the  chaplains  of  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Drs.  Mant  and  D'Ovley,  to  prepare 
the  family  Bible  with  notes  which,  first  published  in  1817,  and 
frequently  since,  is  well  known  as  D'Oyley  and  Mant's  Bible. 
An  edition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer— with  notes  similarly 
selected,  but  by  himself  alone,  from  writers  of  the  Eno-fish 
church— appeared  in  1820.  In  1815  he  became  rector  of  St. 
Botolph's,  Bishopsgate,  and  in  1818  of  East  Ilursley  in  Surrey. 
In  1820  he  was  made  bishop  of  Killaloe,  and  in  1823  he  was 


translated  to  Down  and  Connor.  He  had  previously  published 
some  pleasing  poetry,  when  in  the  latter  year  appeared  his  metri- 
cal version  of  the  Psalms,  in  a  great  variety  of  metres.  From 
the  time  of  his  translation  to  Down  and  Connor  to  his  death 
in  November,  1848,  he  was  very  active  in  religions  authorship. 
Among  his  works  of  this  period  may  be  mentioned  his  "  Bio- 
graphical Notice  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,"  1828  ;  and 
his  elaborate  and  careful  "  History  of  the  Church  in  Ireland," 
1839-40,  from  the  Reformation  to  the  union  of  the  churches  of 
England  and  Ireland  in  1801.  A  memoir  of  the  life  of  this 
amiable,  accomplished,  and  diligent  prelate  by  Archdeacon  Berens 
was  published  in  1849. — F.  E. 

MAXTEGNA,  Andrea,  painter  and  engraver,  was  born  near 
Padua  in  1431.  His  father,  Biagio  or  Blaise  Mantegna,  kept  a 
small  farm,  and  the  boy  Andrea  was  employed  to  tend  sheep. 
The  stories  of  Giotto  and  Mantegna  are  thus  somewhat  similar. 
Each  by  his  own  simple  ability  secured  at  once  a  patron  and  an 
instructor.  Cimabue  adopted  Giotto,  and  Squarcione,  who  had  a 
great  school  of  art  at  Padua,  adopted  Mantegna  when  he  was  a 
boy  of  ten  years  of  age  only.  And  it  is  commonly  reported  that 
Mantegna  would  have  been  Squarcione's  heir  had  he  not  married 
the  daughter  of  his  patron's  rival,  Jacopo  Bellini,  Nicolosia  the 
sister  of  Gentile  and  Giovanni  Bellini.  A  Mantuan  writer,  how- 
ever, has  shown  that  the  family  name  of  Mantegna's  wife  was 
Nuvolosi,  not  Bellini;  and  this  story  must  be  classed  with  the 
many  art  fables  brought  to  light  in  recent  times.  Mantegna 
worked  his  way  like  other  artists,  and  in  1468  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  taken  into  the  service  of  the  Marquis  Lodovico 
Gonzaga,  lord  of  Mantua,  who  awarded  him  a  salary  of  about 
£30  a  year,  and  gave  him  a  small  piece  of  land  in  the  town,  and 
on  which  in  1476  Mantegna  built  himself  a  house.  He  was  much 
employed  by  Lodovico's  successor,  Francesco  Gonzaga.  It  was 
for  this  prince  that  he  painted  the  celebrated  series  of  tempera 
pictures  on  paper  fixed  to  cloth,  known  as  "  Cffisar's  Triumph," 
and  now,  nine  in  number,  at  Hampton  Court  palace.  They 
were  originally  painted  for  the  palace  of  San  Sebastiano  at 
Mantua.  These  works  were  commenced  about  1487,  before  the 
painter's  visit  to  Rome.  Mantegna  went  to  Rome  in  the  summer 
of  1488,  and  returned  to  Mantua  at  the  close  of  the  summer  of 
1490.  They  were  finished  in  1492.  They  were  brought  to 
England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  who  bought  them  from  the 
Duke  Carlo;  the  collections  of  the  earlier  Gonzagas  being  broken 
up  and  dispersed  during  the  disputed  succession  war  in  1630. 
This  "  Triumph,"  now  much  damaged,  was  and  is  considered 
Mantegna's  masterpiece.  His  works  are  very  scarce,  there  being 
about  thirty-three  authenticated  pictures  only  by  him,  besides 
frescoes.  Many  of  these  pictures  are  in  tempera  and  on  cloth. 
The  Louvre  possesses  one  of  the  most  celebrated,  the  "  Madonna 
della  Vittoria,"  formerly  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  delia 
Vittoria  at  Mantua,  and  containing  a  portrait  of  the  Marquis 
Francesco  Gonzaga.  The  National  gallery  possesses  a  beautiful 
example  of  less  pretensions,  but  more  taste — one  of  the  painter's 
very  last  pictures.  Both  works  are  in  tempera  and  on  cloth. 
The  "  Triumph"  of  Mantegna  at  Hampton  Court  is  well  known 
by  the  wood-cuts  of  Andreani  and  the  engravings  of  Van 
Andenaert  and  Clarke.  Mantegna's  style  is  hard  and  severe, 
but  his  drawing  is  correct  and  grand,  and  his  execution  is  most 
careful.  His  engravings — among  the  earliest  Italian  examples 
of  the  art — number  about  sixty,  according  to  some  authorities. 
They  are  much  in  the  style  of  the  prints  of  Marcantonio.  He 
was,  like  his  master  Squarcione,  a  lover  and  student  of  the  antique, 
and  this  taste  is  evident  in  all  his  works — in  none  more  than  in 
the  figures  and  draperies  of  the  Hampton  Court  "  Triumph;"  his 
colouring  is  forcible,  and  not  deficient  in  harmony.  This  great 
painter  and  engraver,  who  distinguished  himself  also  as  sculptor, 
poet,  and  architect,  died  at  Mantua  on  the  13th  September,  1506, 
and  was  buried  in  his  own  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  the 
church  of  Sant'  Andrea  at  Mantua.  He  left  by  his  wife  Nicolosia 
Nuvolosi  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  The  second  son,  Francesco, 
was  a  painter,  and  not  only  assisted  his  father  in  his  lifetime,  but 
completed  some  of  his  works.  He  was  born  about  1470,  and  was 
still  living  in  1517.  Carlo  del  Mantegna  and  Giovanni  Francesco 
Carotto  were  Mantegna's  principal  scholars  and  assistants. — 
(Vasari,  Vite,  &c,  ed.  Le  Monnier  ;  Codde,  Pittori  Mantovani, 
&c. ;   Moschini,  Bella  Pittura  in  Padova,  &c.) — R.  N.  W. 

MAXTELL,  Gideon  Algernon,  M.D.,  a  distinguished 
palaeontologist,  was  born  at  Lewes  in  Sussex  about  the  year 
1790.     Having  studied  medicine,  he  practised  as  a  surgeon- 
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apothecary  in  his  native  town  for  several  years.  The  country 
round  Lewes  abounding  in  fossil  remains,  his  location  there  was 
exceedingly  favourable  to  the  study  of  geology  and  palaeontology 
— a  study  in  which  he  engaged  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and 
prosecuted  with  great  success.  Dr.  Mantell  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  in  1825,  and  in  1835  received  the  Wollaston 
medal  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  value  of  his  pateontological 
researches.  He  was  about  the  same  time  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London.  In  1845  he  removed 
from  Lewes  to  Brighton;  but  four  years  afterwards  he  settled  as 
a  practitioner  at  Clapham,  near  London.  After  a  few  years' 
residence  in  that  locality  he  sold  his  practice  and  removed  to 
Chester  Square  in  London,  where  he  resided  for  several  years, 
continuing  his  medical  practice  and  scientific  labours  at  the  same 
time.  For  years  he  endured  great  suffering  from  a  spinal  disease, 
and  ultimately  died  in  Chester  Square  in  1852,  aged  sixty-two. 
Dr.  Mantell's  reputation  as  a  palaeontologist  stands  very  high.  In 
the  Bibliographia  Zoologise  et  Geologic  of  Agassiz  and  Strickland, 
published  by  the  Kay  Society,  no  fewer  than  sixty-seven  works 
and  memoirs  of  various  degrees  of  importance  are  enumerated  as 
coming  from  his  pen,  besides  several  other  papers  on  antiquarian 
and  medical  subjects.  So  varied  are  his  writings  that  it  is 
impossible  to  give  any  thing  like  even  a  resume  of  his  labours. 
His  scientific  character,  however,  may  be  regarded  in  two  lights 
— that  of  an  original  discoverer,  and  of  a  public  teacher.  His 
discoveries  in  the  Wealden  formation  especially  were  many  and 
important;  and  by  his  researches  in  that  group  of  rocks,  he 
became  the  original  demonstrator  of  the  fresh-water  origin  of 
the  mass  of  the  Wealden  beds.  As  Mr.  Hopkins,  in  his  anni- 
versary address  to  the  Geological  Society  in  1852,  remarks — 
"  It  was  out  of  the  Wealden  that  Dr.  Mantell  procured  the  most 
interesting  of  the  relics  of  prodigious  extinct  reptiles,  which  owe 
to  him  their  scientific  appellations,  and  whose  remains  will  long 
constitute  some  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  great  collection 
originally  amassed  by  him,  and  now  displayed  in  the  galleries 
of  the  British  museum.  Whether  we  regard  his  discovery  and 
demonstration  of  the  iguanodon  and  its  colossal  allies  in  a  geo- 
logical point  of  view,  as  characterizing  distinctly  an  epoch  in 
time,  or  with  respect  to  their  zoological  value,  as  filling  up  great 
gaps  in  the  series  of  vertebrata,  and  elucidating  the  organization 
of  a  lost  order  of  reptiles  at  once  highest  in  its  class  and  most 
wonderful — we  must,  as  geologists  and  naturalists,  feel  that  a 
large  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  the  indefatigable  and  enthu- 
siastic man  out  of  whose  labours  this  knowledge  arose."  "  Out 
of  the  five  marked  genera  constituting  the  group  (of  Dinosaurian 
reptiles)  as  at  present  known,  we  owe  the  discovery  and  demon- 
stration of  fonr,  viz.,  iguanodon,  hylasosaurus,  pelorosaurus,  and 
regnosaurus,  to  Dr.  Mantell."  It  was  for  these  discoveries  that 
the  Wollaston  medal  and  fund  were  adjudged  to  him  by  the 
council  of  the  Royal  Society.  It  was  not  to  the  discovery  of  the 
fossil  bones  of  these  huge  extinct  animals  alone,  however,  that 
Dr.  Mantell's  labours  extended.  Various  species  of  fossil  mol- 
lusca,  radiata,  and  fcraminifera  from  the  chalk,  were  brought 
to  light  by  him,  and  the  descriptions  from  time  to  time  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  and  other  societies.  One  of  his  latest 
discoveries  was  that  of  the  remarkable  reptile  from  the  old  red 
sandstone,  named  by  him  Telerpeton  Elginense,  an  animal  of 
"  singular  interest,  and  regarded  until  very  recently  as  the  most 
ancient,  unquestionable  relic  of  its  class."  Such  is  Mantell  as 
an  original  discoverer.  As  a  public  teacher  he  was  also  very 
eminent ;  "  as  a  popular  expounder  of  geological  facts  he  was 
unequalled;  as  a  lecturer,  within  his  own  particular  field,  he 
had  no  rival ;  fluent,  clear,  eloquent,  and  elegantly  discursive, 
he  riveted  the  attention  of  his  audience,  and  invariably  left  them 
imbued  with  a  love  of  the  science  he  had  taught  them."  His 
popular  writings,  of  which  the  "  Wonders  of  Geology"  and  the 
"Medals  of  Creation"  are  among  the  most  useful,  had  a  wide 
circulation,  and  are  held  in  high  estimation  by  general  readers. 
His  principal  other  separate  works  are  the  "  Fossils  of  the  South 
Downs"  and  the  "  Illustrations  of  the  Geology  of  Sussex."  His 
large  collection  of  fossils,  made  by  him  chiefly  while  he  was 
at  Lewes  and  Brighton,  were  purchased  by  the  trustees  of  the 
British  museum  for  £5000.— W.  B-d. 

MAXTUANO.     See  Ghisi. 

MANU  or  MENU,  was  the  supposed  author  of  the  code  of 
civil  and  religious  duty  which  passes  under  his  name,  and  which 
is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  interesting  monuments  of  the 
development  of  the  Aryan  occupants  of  Hindostan.    It  has  been 
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and  may  be  regarded  as  the  expression  of  the  second  period  of 
Hindoo  history,  religious,  ethical,  and  political,  of  which  the  first 
period  is  more  vaguely  represented  in  the  Vedas,  the  earliest 
written  memorial  of  Hinduism.  In  the  organization  of  Hinduism 
revealed  in  the  Laws  of  Mann,  not  only  has  a  certain  civilization 
been  reached,  but  the  system  of  castes  is  rigidly  enforced,  and  a 
supremacy  in  all  things  given  to  the  Brahmin  caste,  of  which 
there  is  no  trace  in  the  Vedas.  In  religion  monotheism  is  pro- 
claimed, and  in  morals  there  are  many  scattered  indications  of  a 
system  of  great  purity  and  even  spirituality.  The  book  abounds, 
however,  with  trivial  regulations  of  detail.  Manu  or  Menu 
(from  the  Sanscrit,  man  or  men,  "to  understand")  signifies  intel- 
ligent. In  the  Hindoo  belief,  Manu  was  the  son  or  grandson  of 
the  Deity.  Various  dates  have  been  assigned  to  the  composition 
or  compilation  of  the  Laws  of  Manu  as  we  have  them  now. 
From  their  non-injunction  of  the  burning  of  widows,  it  is  certain 
that  the  promulgation  of  the  Laws  of  Menu  must  have  preceded 
the  invasion  of  India  by  Alexander,  when  that  species  of  sacrifice 
is  recorded  as  practised.  According  to  Sir  William  Jones,  Menu 
perhaps  lived  in  the  twelfth  century  B.C.,  and  he  thinks  that  the 
book  as  we  have  it  must  have  received  its  present  form  about 
880  B.C.  The  work  was  first  made  known  in  Europe  in  1794, 
when  Sir  William  Jones  published  his  Institutes  of  Hindoo  Law, 
or  the  Ordinances  of  Menu,  comprising  the  Indian  system  of  rites, 
religious  and  civil,  verbally  translated  from  the  original  Sanscrit, 
with  a  preface;  to  which  and  to  the  translation  the  reader 
is  referred.  A  revised  edition  of  Sir  William  Jones'  version, 
accompanied  by  the  original  text,  was  published  by  Sir  Graves 
Haughton  in  1825;  and  in  1833  what  appears  to  be  a  carefully 
executed  translation  from  the  original  into  French — Les  Lois  de 
Manou,  &c. — with  notes,  executed  by  M.  Loiseleur  Des  Long- 
champs,  a  pupil  of  Chezy. — F.  E. 

MANUEL  I.  (Comnenus),  Emperor  of  the  East,  was  the 
younger  son  of  Calo  Johannes,  and  on  the  decease  of  his  father 
in  1143,  ascended  the  vacant  throne.  In  this  remarkable  per- 
sonage, the  spirit  of  knight-errantry,  in  its  most  characteristic 
manifestations,  seemed  to  be  embodied.  Although  reared  in  the 
purple,  he  possessed  the  iron  constitution  and  fearless  temper  of 
a  genuine  soldier,  and  proved  the  same  in  many  a  wonderful  and 
well-nigh  fabulous  exploit.  To  read  his  biography  is  like  perusing 
a  stray  page  from  the  lives  of  Richard  I.  of  England  and  Charles 
XII.  For  example,  we  learn  that  in  one  day  he  slew  forty  bar- 
barians with  his  own  hand,  and  returned  to  the  camp,  dragging 
after  him  four  gigantic  Turks,  fastened  to  his  saddle-bow.  But 
this  true  Alcibiadcs  of  the  eastern  emperors  passed  too  frequently 
from  brave  endurance  of  the  hardships  of  war  to  sybaritic  luxury 
in  the  lap  of  peace ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  he  never 
fairly  and  fully  improved  his  victories.  Physically  rather  than 
intellectually  heroic,  he  neither  could  nor  would  eradicate  the 
germs  of  decay  that  were  now  eating  fast  into  the  foundation  of 
the  Byzantine  throne.    Manuel  Comnenus  died  in  1180. — J.  J. 

MANUEL  II  (Pal.eologus),  Emperor  of  the  East,  attained 
the  supreme  dignity  in  1391.  The  most  memorable  event  of  his 
reign  was  the  demand  made  on  Constantinople  by  the  Sultan 
Bajazet,'  which  led  to  an  ignominious  truce  of  ten  years,  and  the 
toleration  of  mahometanism  in  that  capital ;  but  the  inevitable 
fall  of  the  empire  itself  was  indirectly  delayed  for  a  brief  period 
by  the  victorious  inroads  of  Tamerlane.  The  consequent  humilia- 
tion of  Bajazet  permitted  Manuel  to  close  his  reign  in  1425,  in 
prosperity  and  peace. — J.  J. 

MANUTIUS.     See  Aldus. 

MAPES  or  MAP,  Walter,  a  writer  of  the  time  of  Henry 
II.,  was  born  probably  about  1140,  on  the  borders  of  Wales, 
according  to  appearance  in  Gloucestershire  or  Herefordshire. 
He  studied  at  Paris,  entered  the  church,  and  was  for  a  time  in 
the  household  of  Thomas  a,  Beckett.  He  secured  the  favour  of 
Henry  II.,  who  made  him  one  of  his  judges  itinerant,  employed 
him  in  various  foreign  missions,  conferred  on  him  several  ecclesi- 
astical preferments,  and  in  1197  advanced  him  to  the  dignity  of 
archdeacon  of  Oxford.  After  this  event  all  trace  of  him  is  lost, 
but  he  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  1210.  He  was  a  friend 
of  Geraldus  Cambrensis,  and  a  man  of  wit  and  reading.  As  a 
prose  writer,  he  is  best  known  by  his  "  De  Nugis  Curialium," 
begun  as  a  satire  upon  court-life,  but  into  which  as  he  proceeded 
he  threw  a  quantity  of  curious  matter,  legendary,  historical,  and 
anecdotieal.  That  Mapes  wrote  poetry  appears  from  his  own 
statement;  and  from  the  fourteenth  century,  MSS.  ascribe  to 
him  the  authorship  of  a  collection  of  Latin  rhymes,  many  of 
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them  directed  against  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  which  in  his  own  lifetime  were  circulated  as  the  productions 
of  Golias  or  Goliardus,  an  imaginary  ecclesiastic,  whose  name  is 
synonymous  with  a  loose  liver"  Some  stanzas  of  one  of  these 
compositions—  the  "  Confessio  Golire"— extracted  and  adapted, 
form  thecelebrated  toper'ssong,  "Meum  est  propositum  in  taberna 
mori,"  on  which  the  reputation  of  Mapes  popularly  rests.  In 
the  chapter  devoted  to  Mapes  in  the  Biographia  Britannica 
Literaria,  and  in  the  preface  to  "  The  Latin  Poems  commonly 
attributed  to  Walter  Mapes,"  printed  by  the  Camden  Society  in 
1841,  Mr.  Thomas  Wright  disputes  the  claim  of  Mapes  to  be 
considered  the  author  of  more  than  two  of  the  many  pieces  of 
Latin  verse  now  extant  under  his  name.  Mr.  Wright,  on  the 
other  hand,  ascribes  to  him  the  composition  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  cycle  of  Norman-French  romances  of  the  Round  Table,  in 
the  earliest  form  known.  Mr.  Wright  has  also  edited  for  the 
Camden  Society,  with  a  preface,  the  "  De  Nugis  Curialium  dis- 
tinctiones  quinque,"  1850 — its  first  publication  from  the  original 
manuscript  in  the  Bodleian. — F.  E. 

MAR,  John,  eleventh  earl  of,  was  the  well-known  leader  of 
the  Jacobite  rebellion  in  17 15.  He  entered  public  life  as  a  whig, 
but.  afterwards  turned  tory,  then  became  once  more  a  whig,  and 
assisted  in  promoting  the  union  between  Scotland  and  England. 
Three  years  later,  when  the  whigs  were  dismissed  from  office, 
Mar,  without  scruple  or  shame,  went  over  to  their  opponents, 
and  was  made  secretary  of  state  and  manager  for  Scotland. 
These  frequent  tergiversations  rendered  him  notorious  even 
among  the  loose-principled  politicians  of  his  own  day,  and  gained 
him  in  his  native  country  the  nickname  of  "  Bobbing  John." 
On  the  accession  of  George  I.  Mar  was  ready  once  more  to 
change  sides,  and  addressed  to  that  monarch  a  letter  containing 
warm  professions  of  ardent  loyalty  and  devoted  attachment. 
Notwithstanding  this  attempt  to  propitiate  the  new  king.  Mar 
was  deprived  of  his  office.  Mortified  at  his  disgrace  he  deter- 
mined on  vengeance,  and  hastening  to  the  Highlands  he  raised  the 
standard  of  the  Stewarts  at  Braemar,  on  the  6th  of  September, 
1715.  He  had  a  few  days  previously  held  a  meeting  of  the 
principal  Jacobite  peers  and  gentry  of  the  north,  and  secured 
their  support.  Their  adherents  flocked  in  great  numbers  to 
his  head- quarters,  and  soon  nearly  the  whole  country  to  the 
north  of  the  Tay  was  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  Mar, 
however,  was  totally  unfit  to  head  such  an  enterprise.  Though 
possessed  of  great  activity  and  address,  he  was  fickle,  vacillating, 
infirm  of  purpose,  crooked  in  mind  as  in  body,  and  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  war.  He  wasted  much  precious  time 
lingering  in  the  Highlands ;  and  when  at  length  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  descend  into  the  Lowlands,  the  duke  of  Argvle  encoun- 
tered him  at  Sheriffmuir,  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Stirling, 
on  the  13th  of  November;  and  though  the  result  was  a  drawn 
battle,  the  advantages  of  the  contest  remained  with  the  duke. 
The  march  of  the  insurgents  into  the  low  country  was  per- 
manently arrested.  Mar  retreated  to  Perth;  his  army  rapidly 
dwindled  away;  and  though  joined  by  the  Chevalier  in  person, 
who  created  him  a  duke,  he  was  at  last  fain  to  lead  the  remnant 
of  his  forces  to  Montrose,  where  Mar  and  the  Chevalier  embarked 
for  France,  leaving  their  deluded  and  indignant  followers  to 
shift  for  themselves.  For  some  years  the  earl  continued  to  be 
the  sole  favourite  of  the  Chevalier,  and  possessed  his  unlimited 
confidence;  but  in  1719,  having  been  arrested  in  Geneva,  some 
overtuivs  wore  made  to  him  by  Lord  Stair,  the  British  ambas- 
sador at  Paris,  to  which  Mar  lent  a  ready  ear.  As  a  reward  for 
his  treachery  to  his  master  he  was  allowed  a  pension  out  of  his 
forfeited  possessions,  and  the  estates,  by  a  simulated  sale,  were 
preserved  to  the  family.  Mar  still,  however,  professed  to  be 
a  jacohite  while  revealing  the  secrets  of  James  to  the  English 
government.  _  But  he  had  forfeited  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  both  parties,  and  was  now  cordially  detested  by  his  former 
master.  He  died  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  May,  1752,  regretted 
by  no  one. — J.  T. 

MARACCI.     See  Marracci. 

MARAT,  Jean  Paul,  a  French  revolutionist,  painfully  cele- 
brated for  his  atrocities,  was  born  at  Boudiy,  Neufchatel,  on 
the  24th  May,  1744,  of  Calvinist  parents,  lie  studied  medi- 
cine, which  was  his  father's  occupation,  and  published  various 
scientific  treatises.  His  quick,  restless  mind  attempted  many 
things  with  little  success,  or  at  least  with  success  inadequate  to 
his  inordinate  pride,  in  1775  he  published  a  treatise  on  "Man 
and  the  Mutual  Influence  of  Soul  and  Body,"  at  Amsterdam, 


in  3  vols.  12mo,  a  book  which  served  Voltaire  for  an  article  in 
La  Gazette  Dtteraire.  Several  treatises  on  fire,  light,  electri- 
city, and  the  optics  of  Newton  followed,  all  indicating  a  fearless 
opposition  to  the  best  authorities,  unsupported  by  any  pro- 
found knowledge.  On  the  bursting  out  of  the  Revolution  in  1 789, 
he  became  a  pamphleteer  and  journalist,  and  wrote  in  rapid 
succession  pamphlets  against  Necker,  a  letter  to  the  king,  a  plan 
of  criminal  legislation,  the  project  of  a  constitution,  and  on  the 
12th  of  September,  1789,  issued  the  first  number  of  his  paper, 
the  Parisian  Publicist,  afterwards  called  Vami  du  Peuple. 
This  character  of  "  friend  of  the  people"  he  maintained  to  the 
last  by  his  candour  in  giving  voice  to  the  bloodthirsty  instincts 
of  the  sans-culottes.  His  outrageous  demeanour  at  the  local 
meetings  in  Paris,  and  the  ferocious  extravagancies  of  his  journal, 
were  at  first  despised  and  derided.  But  Marat's  violence  was 
useful  as  an  instrument  of  agitation  to  more  designing  men. 
Danton  protected  him,  and  the  convent  where  the  club  of 
Cordeliers  assembled  was  his  shelter  against  the  emissaries  of 
the  law,  who  on  two  or  three  occasions  attempted  to  arrest  him. 
"  Two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  aristocrat  heads,"  he  had 
calculated,  must  fall  before  the  Revolution  would  come  to  good. 
"Give  me,"  he  said  to  Barbaroux,  "two  hundred  Naples  bravoes, 
armed  each  with  a  good  dirk  and  a  muff  on  his  left  arm  by 
way  of  shield ;  with  them  I  will  traverse  France  and  accomplish 
the  Revolution."  With  such  feelings  Marat  promoted  the  out- 
rages and  massacres  of  the  20th  of  June,  the  10th  of  August, 
and  of  September,  1792.  As  a  member  of  the  commune,  he 
signed  the  proclamation  which  prompted  the  massacres  in  the 
prisons.  Being  elected  a  member  of  the  convention,  he  braved 
all  the  marks  of  disgust  which  Ins  presence  excited.  To  the 
Girondins  he  was  specially  repulsive.  He  was  accused  of  hav- 
ing demanded  a  dictator  ;  defended  himself  energetically,  and 
was  acquitted ;  and  saw  himself  avenged  by  the  fall  of  the  Gir- 
ondins on  the  2nd  of  June,  1793.  He  was  now  at  the  summit 
of  popularity  and  power,  but  disease  was  rapidly  killing  him, 
when  he  was  assassinated  by  Charlotte  Corday  on  the  13th  of 
July. — (See  Corday,  Charlotte.) — R.  H. 

MARATTI,  Carlo,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  later  Roman 
painters  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  sometimes  called  the  last 
of  the  Romans,  was  born  at  Camurano  in  the  march  of  Ancona, 
15th  May,  1025.  He  went  early  to  Rome  to  a  brother  estab- 
lished there  as  a  painter ;  and  having  spent  a  year  under  the 
tuition  of  his  brother,  he  entered  the  school  of  Andrea  Sacchi, 
and  very  soon  distinguished  himself  above  all  the  other  scholars 
of  that  great  painter.  The  career  of  Maratti  was  long  and 
brilliant ;  he  was  really,  as  far  as  academical  excellencies  go,  a 
painter  of  extraordinary  accomplishments  ;  but  he  was  affected 
in  his  style,  and  in  the  higher  sentimental  qualities  of  his  art 
his  abilities  were  of  the  ordinary  stamp  only.  The  great  number 
of  his  pictures  of  the  Virgin,  some  of  which  are  very  graceful 
and  delicate,  procured  him  the  name  among  his  fellow-artists 
of  "  Carlo  delle  Madonne."  After  the  death  of  Andrea  Sacchi 
Maratti  was  the  leader  of  the  so-called  Raphael  or  Roman  school 
of  taste,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Florentine  faction  of  Mac- 
chinisti  under  Pietro  da  Cortona  and  his  followers ;  and  after 
the  death  of  Ciro  Ferri  he  was  without  a  rival  in  Rome.  He 
was  the  favourite  of  six  successive  popes — Clements  IX.  and  X., 
Innocent  XL,  Alexander  VIII. ,  Innocent  XII.,  and  Clement  XI. 
Innocent  XL  appointed  Carlo  Maratti  superintendent  of  the  Vati- 
can stanze,  an  office  confirmed  by  Innocent  XII.,  who  extended 
the  painter's  authority  over  all  the  pictures  of  the  Vatican  palace; 
and  we  are  indebted  greatly  to  Carlo  Maratti  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  famous  frescoes  of  Michelangelo  and  Raphael  in 
the  Vatican.  He  had  restored  the  frescoes  of  Raphael  in  the 
Farnesina,  and  Pope  Clement  XL  gave  him  the  commission  to 
clear  and  restore  the  celebrated  frescoes  of  Raphael  in  the  Vatican 
stanze,  an  operation  which  Maratti  successfully  performed  in  1702 
and  1703  ;  and  the  pope,  to  testify  his  satisfaction,  granted  him 
a  pension,  and  created  him  a  cavaliere  of  the  order  of  the  Abito 
di  Cristo.  Like  his  master  Sacchi,  Carlo  Maratti  had  always 
been  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  genius  of  Raphael.  He 
himself  painted  little  in  fresco  ;  his  principal  works  are  all  oil 
pictures,  among  them  many  altar-pieces,  of  which  the  most 
celebrated  is  the  large  picture  of  the  "  Baptism  of  Christ,"  now 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli  at  Rome,  and  which 
has  been  worked  in  mosaic  for  one  of  the  altars  of  St.  Peter's. 
He  was  an  excellent  portrait-painter,  and  also  executed  some 
good  etchings  ;   the  National  gallery  has  a  good  half-length 
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portrait  of  Cardinal  Cerri  by  him.  He  was  the  first  perpetual 
president  or  principe  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  at  Rome,  where 
he  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-eight  on  the  15th  of 
December,  1713. — (Lioni,  Bitraiti  di  A/cuni  celebri  Pittori  del 
Sec<>lo  xvii.,  &c,  4to,  Rome,  1731.) — R.  X.  W. 

MARBECK  or  MERBECK,  Jonx,  for  his  name  was  spelt 
both  ways,  was  born  about  the  year  1523,  and  became  a  chorister 
of  St.  George's  chapel,  Windsor,  in  1531.  His  early  life  was 
chiefly  spent  in  the  practice  of  the  organ,  upon  which  instrument 
he  is  said  to  have  possessed  great  skill.  About  the  year  1543 
a  number  of  persons  at  Windsor  who  favoured  the  Reformation 
had  formed  themselves  into  a  society.  Among  them  were 
Anthony  Person,  a  priest;  Robert  Testwood,  a  "singing  man" 
in  the  choir  of  Windsor;  John  Marbeck,  then  one  of  the  organists 
of  the  chapel ;  and  Henry  Filmer,  a  tradesman  of  the  same  town. 
Upon  intimation  given  that  these  persons  had  frequent  meet- 
in,'--,  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  procured  a  commission  from 
the  king  to  search  suspected  houses  in  the  town  for  heretical 
works,  upon  which  the  four  persons  above-named  were  appre- 
hended and  their  books  seized,  among  which  were  found  some 
papers  of  notes  on  the  Bible,  and  a  concordance  in  English,  in 
the  hand-writing  of  Marbeck.  Upon  his  examination  before  the 
commissioners  of  the  Six  Articles  touching  these  papers,  he  said 
as  to  the  notes,  that  he  read  much  in  order  to  understand  the 
scriptures,  and  that  whenever  he  met  with  any  exposition  thereof 
he  extracted  it,  and  noted  the  name  of  the  author;  and  as  to  the 
concordance,  that  being  a  poor  man  he  could  not  afford  to  buy  a 
copy  of  the  English  Bible,  which  had  then  lately  been  published 
with  notes,  by  Thomas  Matthews,  and  therefore  had  set  himself 
to  write  one  out,  and  was  entered  into  the  book  of  Joshua,  when 
a  friend  of  his,  one  Turner,  knowing  his  industry,  suggested  to 
him  the  compilation  of  a  concordance  in  English  :  but  he  told 
him  he  knew  not  what  that  meant,  upon  which  his  friend  explained 
the  word  to  him,  and  furnished  him  with  a  Latin  concordance 
and  an  English  Bible;  and  having  in  his  youth  learned  a  little 
Latin,  he,  by  the  help  of  these,  and  comparing  the  English  with 
the  Latin,  was  enabled  to  draw  out  a  concordance,  which  he  had 
brought  as  far  as  the  letter  L.  This  story  seemed  so  strange  to 
the  commissioners  who  examined  him,  that  they  did  not  believe 
it.  To  convince  them,  Marbeck  desired  they  would  draw  out  any 
words  under  the  letter  M,  and  give  him  the  Latin  concordance 
and  English  Bible,  and  in  a  day's  time  he  had  filled  three  sheets 
of  paper  with  a  continuation  of  his  work,  as  far  as  the  words 
given  would  enable  him  to  do.  The  ingenuity  and  industry  of 
Marbeck  were  much  applauded  even  by  his  enemies:  and  it  was 
said  by  Dr.  Oking,  one  of  the  commissioners  who  examined  him, 
that  "he  had  been  better  employed  than  his  accusers."  However, 
neither  his  ingenuity  nor  his  industry  could  prevent  his  being 
brought  to  trial  for  heresy  at  the  same  time  with  the  three  other 
persons,  his  friends  and  associates.  Person  and  Eilmer  were 
indicted  for  irreverent  expressions  concerning  the  mass.  The 
charge  against  Marbeck  was  copying  with  his  own  hand  an 
epistle  of  Calvin  against  it,  which  it  seems  was  a  crime  within 
the  statute  of  the  well-known  Six  Articles.  Testwood  had  dis- 
covered an  intemperate  zeal  in  dissuading  people  from  pilgrimages, 
and  had  stricken  off,  with  a  key,  the  nose  of  an  alabaster  image 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  stood  behind  the  high  altar  of  St. 
George's  chapel.  It  was  also  related  of  him  that  in  the  course 
of  divine  service,  one  of  the  same  chapel  named  Robert  Philips, 
singing,  as  his  duty  required,  on  one  side  of  the  choir  these 
words,  "  0  redemptrix  et  salvatrix,"  was  answered  by  Testwood 
singing  on  the  other  side,  "  Non  redemptrix  nee  salvatrix."  They 
were  found  guilty  and  condemned  to  be  burnt,  which  sentence 
was  executed  on  all  except  Marbeck,  the  day  after  the  trial. 
Marbeck  was  a  man  of  meek  and  harmless  temper,  and  highly 
esteemed  for  his  skill  in  music.  He  behaved  with  so  much 
integrity  and  uprightness  during  his  trial,  that  through  the 
intercession  of  Sir  Humphrey  Poster,  one  of  the  commissioners, 
he  obtained  the  king's  pardon.  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
was  sorry  for  having  brought  him  into  trouble,  and  from  his 
persecutor  became  his  staunch  friend  and  patron.  Having  thus 
escaped  martyrdom,  Marbeck  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  his 
profession ;  and  not  having  been  required  to  make  any  public 
recantation,  he  indulged  his  own  opinions  in  secret,  without 
doing  violence  to  his  conscience  or  giving  offence  to  others,  till 
the  death  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  he  found  himself  at  liberty  to 
make  a  public  profession  of  his  faith.  Marbeck  now  set  about 
completing  his  concordance,  and  in  the  course  of  four  years  it 


appeared  under  the  following  title: — "A  Concordance,  that  isto 
saie,  a  worke  wherein  by  the  ordre  of  the  letters  of  A,  B,  C,  ye 
maye  redelye  finde  any  worde  conteyned  in  the  whole  Bible,  so 
often  as  it  is  there  expressed  or  mentioned,"  London,  Richard 
Grafton,  1550.  In  the  dedication  "  To  the  most  highe  and 
mightie  Prince  Edward  VI.,"  Marbeck  thus  speaks  of  himself : — 
"One  of  your  highnes'  most  poore  subjects,  destitute  both  of 
Iearnynge  and  eloquence,  yea,  and  such  a  one  as  in  maner  never 
tasted  the  sweetness  of  learned  letters,  but  altogether  brought  up 
in  your  highnes'  college  at  Wyndsore  in  the  study  of  musicke  and 
playing  on  organs,  wherein  I  consumed  vainly  the  greatest  part 
of  my  life.  As  I  had  almost  finished  this  worke,  my  chaunce, 
among  others,  was  at  Windsore  to  be  taken  in  the  labirinth 
and  troublesome  letter  called  the  Statute  of  Six  Articles.  I  was 
quickly  condemned  and  judged  to  death  for  copying  out  of  a 
worke  made  by  the  great  clerke,  Mr.  John  Calvin,  written  against 
the  same  Six  Articles,  and  this  my  concordance  was  not  one  of 
the  least  matters  that  they  then  alleged.  Your  highnes'  father 
granted  me  his  most  gracious  pardon,  which  I  enjoyed,  and  was 
set  at  liberty." 

Marbeck  was  also  the  author  of  the  following  works — the 
"Lyves  of  Holy  Sainctes,  Prophets,  Patriarchs,  and  others,  con- 
tayned  in  Holye  Scripture,"  1574;  the  "Ilolie  Historie  of  King 
David  drawne  into  English  Meetre,"  1579;  a  "Ripping  up  of 
the  Pope's  Fardel,"  1581 ;  a  "  Book  of  Notes  and  Common 
Places,  gathered  out  of  divers  writers,"  1581  ;  "  Examples 
drawn  out  of  Holye  Scripture,  with  their  application,"  1582;  a 
"Dialogue  between  Youth  and  Old  Age,"  1584 ;  and  probably 
others  which  have  not  descended  to  the  present  generation.  But 
by  far  the  most  important  work  which  Marbeck  has  left  to 
posterity,  is  his  "  Booke  of  Common  Praier,  noted,"  printed  by 
Richard  Grafton,  the  king's  printer,  in  the  year  1550.  In  the 
order  of  publication  it  takes  its  place  between  the  first  and  second 
Prayer-books  of  Edward  VI.,  and  contains  the  groundwork  of  the 
plain-song  as  used  in  our  cathedrals  from  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation to  the  present  day.  This  valuable  book  includes  the 
order  of  morning  and  evening  prayer,  together  with  the  office  of 
the  holy  communion  and  the  burial  service,  all  adapted  to  music 
selected  from  the  Latin  service  books.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  contains  no  new  compositions.  All  that  Marbeck 
did  was  to  adapt  the  ancient  melodies  of  the  church  to  the 
English  words  of  the  Te  Deum,  Benedictus,  &c,  and  apply  the 
rules  of  ecclesiastical  accent  to  the  suffrages,  &c.  Marbeck's 
great  object  throughout  the  work  seems  to  have  been  the  sim- 
plification of  these  fine  old  melodies,  and  the  preservation  of 
their  leading  characteristics.  There  is  scarcely  an  instance  of 
more  than  one  note  set  to  a  syllable,  and  this  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable was  the  result  of  the  known  wishes  of  Archbishop  Cranmer, 
who  not  only  went  the  length  of  desiring  the  banishment  of 
figured  music  from  the  church — "  vibratam  illam  et  operosam 
mnsicam,  qua?  figurata  dicitur,  aufcrri  placet" — but  the  simpli- 
fication of  the  plain-song  in  such  sort  that  it  should  be  "clarus 
et  aptus,  ut  ad  auditorum  omnia  sensnm  et  intelligentiam  pro- 
veniant."  Two  editions  of  this  valuable  manual  have  lately  been 
printed  under  the  editorial  care  of  Dr.  Rimbault— one,  in  fac- 
simile, printed  uniform  with  Pickering's  Prayer-books ;  the  other, 
a  less  expensive  reprint,  with  a  historical  preface.  In  the  year 
1550,  according  to  Wood,  "John  Merbeck  or  Marbeck,  organist 
to  Saint  George's  chapel  at  Windsor,  did  supplicate  for  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  music;  but  whether  he  was  admitted  it  appears 
not,  because  the  admissions  in  all  faculties  are  for  several  years 
omitted."  It  appears,  however,  from  a  manuscript  preserved  in 
the  music  school  at  Oxford,  written  in  the  year  1553,  that 
Marbeck  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  the  year  of 
his  application.  Fox,  in  his  Acts  and  Monuments,  15G2,  and 
Burnet,  in  his  History  of  the  Reformation,  give  a  circumstantial 
detail  of  the  troubles  in  which  Marbeck  was  involved  on  account 
of  religion  ;  but  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  Fox,  who  was  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  him,  should  have  asserted  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  work  that  he  actually  suffered  in  the  flames  at 
Windsor,  in  conjunction  with  Person,  Filmer,  and  Testwood. 
This  mistake  was  afterwards  corrected  in  the  second  edition  of 
that  work,  but  not  until  it  had  exposed  its  author  to  the  severe 
censures  of  Cope,  Parsons,  and  other  adherents  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  second  English  edition  of  Fox's  Acts  and  Monu- 
ments was  printed  in  1583,  in  which  the  author  says  of  Marbeck 
— "  He  is  not  yet  dead,  but  liveth,  God  be  praised,  and  yet  to 
this  present  singeth  merrily,  and  playeth  on  the  organs."    Mar- 


beck  died  in  1591,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  St.  George's 
chapel,  Windsor.— He  left  a  son,  Roger,  who  was  a  student  of 
Christ  church.  Oxford,  and  the  first  standing  perpetual  orator 
of  that  university.     He  was  afterwards  canon  of  Christ  church, 
provost  of  Oriel,  and  chief  physician  to  Queen  Elizabeth.    Wood 
informs  us  that  he  died  in  1605,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  St.  Giles  Without,  Cripplegate. — E.  F.  R. 
MARC-ANTONIO.     See  Raimondi. 
MARCELLINUS.     See  Ammiands  Makcellinus. 
MARCELLO,  Benedetto,  a  noble  Venetian,  was  born  in 
1680.     His  father,  Agostino  Marcello,  was  a  senator  of  Venice ; 
his  mother,  Paolina,  was  of  the  honourable  family  of  Cappello. 
Benedetto  was  well  instructed  in  classical  literature,  and  having 
gone  through  a  regular  course  of  education  under  proper  masters, 
was  committed  to  the  tuition  of  his  elder  brother,  Alessandro, 
and  by  him  taken  into  his  house  with  a  view  to  his  further 
improvement  in  philosophy  and   the  liberal  arts.     Alessandro 
Marcello  dwelt  at  Venice;  he  had  a  musical  academy  in  his 
house,  held  regularly  on  a  certain  day  in  every  week,  in  which 
were  frequently  performed  his  own  compositions.     Being  a  man 
of  rank,  and  eminent  for  his  great  endowments,  his  house  was 
the  resort  of  all  strangers  who  came  to  visit  the  city.     It  once 
happened  that  the  princes  of  Brunswick  were  there,  who,  being 
invited  to  a  musical  performance  in  the  academy  above  mentioned, 
took  particular  notice  of  Benedetto,  at  that  time  very  young, 
and  among  other  questions  asked  him,  in  the  hearing  of  his 
brother,  what  were  the  studies  that  most  engaged  his  attention. 
"  0,"  said  his  brother,   "  he  is  a  very  useful  little  fellow  to  me, 
for  lie  fetches  my  books  and  papers,  the  fittest  employment  for 
such  a  one  as  he  is."    The  boy  was  nettled  at  the  answer,  which 
reflected  as  much  upon  his  supposed  want  of  genius  as  his 
youth;  he,  therefore,  resolved  to  apply  himself  to  music  and 
poetry,  which  his  brother  seeing  committed  him  to  the  care  of 
Francesco  Gasparini,  to  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of  music ; 
for  poetry  he  had  other  assistances,  and  at  length  became  a  great 
proficient  in  both  arts.     In  the  year  1716,  the  birth  of  the  first 
son  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  was  celebrated  at  Vienna  with 
great  magnificence,  and  upon  this  occasion  a  serenata,  composed 
by  Benedetto  Marcello,  was  performed  there  with  great  applause. 
Two  cantatas  of  his,  the  one  entitled  "  II  Timoteo,"  the  other 
"  La  Cassandra,"  composed  at  this   period,    were  also  much 
esteemed.    Marcello  after  this  composed  a  mass  which  was  highly 
celebrated,  and  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  della  Celestina,  on  the  occasion  of  Donna  Alessandro 
Marcello,  his  brother's  daughter,  taking  the  veil  in  that  monas- 
tery.   He  also  set  to  music  the  "  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,"  the 
"  Miserere,"  and  the  "  Salve."     These,  with  many  other  sacred 
compositions,  he  gave  to  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Santa  Sophia, 
and  was  at  the  pains  of  instructing  them  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  to  be  performed.    For  many  years  Marcello  was  a  con- 
stant member  of  a  musical  academy  held  at  the  house  of  Agostino 
Coletti,  organist  of  the  church  of  the  holy  apostles,  in  which  he 
always  sat  at  the  harpsichord,  and  by  his  authority,  which  every 
one  acquiesed  in,  directed  and  regulated  the  whole  performance. 
In  the  year  1724  were  brought  out  the  first  four  volumes  of  the 
I'araphase  of  the  Psalms,  by  Giustiniani,  in  Italian,  set  to  music 
for  one,  two,  and  three  voices,  by  Benedetto  Marcello  ;  and  in  the 
two  subsequent  years  four  more,  including  the  whole  first  fifty 
of  the  psalms.     In  the  year  1726  this  great  work  was  com- 
pleted by  the  publication  of  four  volumes  more.     Mattheson,  in 
a  letter  to  Marcello  prefixed  to  the  sixth  volume,  says  that  the 
music  to  some  of  the  psalms  had  been  adapted  to  words  in  the 
German  language,  and  had  been  performed  with  great  applause 
in  the  cathedral  of  Hamburg.     And  we  are  further  told  that, 
fur  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  these  compositions,  the  Russians 
had  made  a  translation  of  the  Italian  Paraphrase  into  their  own 
language,  associating  it  to  the  original  music  of  Marcello,  and 
that  some  sheets  of  the  work  had  been  transmitted  to  the  author. 
At  Rome,  these  compositions  were  held  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion by  all  who  professed  either  to  understand  or  love  music. 
In  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Ottoboni  was  a  musical  academy,  held 
on  Monday  every  week,   at   which  Corelli  performed;  at  this 
musical  assembly  one  of  the  psalms  of  Marcello  made  constantly 
a  part  of  the  entertainment.    When  the  news  of  Marcello's  death 
arrived  at  Rome,  bis  eminence,  as  a  public  testimony  of  affection 
for  his  memory,  ordered  that,  on  a  day  appointed  for  the  usual 
assembly,  there  should  be  a  solemn  musical  performance.     The 
room  was  hung  with  black,  and  the  pciibrmers  and  all  present 


were  in  deep  mourning.  Father  Santo  Canal,  a  Jesuit,  made 
the  oration,  and  the  most  eminent  of  the  learned  of  that  time 
rehearsed  their  respective  compositions  upon  the  occasion,  in 
various  languages,  in  the  presence  of  the  many  considerable 
personages  there  assembled.  Nor  has  England  been  wanting 
in  respect  for  the  abilities  of  this  great  man.  Charles  Avison 
celebrated  Marcello's  Psalms  in  his  Essay  on  Musical  Expres- 
sion, and  had  given  out  proposals  for  publishing  by  subscription 
an  edition  of  the  work,  revised  by  himself;  but  it  seems  that 
the  execution  of  this  design  devolved  upon  another  person,  John 
Garth  of  Durham,  who  was  at  the  pains  of  adapting  to  the 
music  of  Marcello  suitable  words  from  the  English  prose  trans- 
lation of  the  Psalms,  with  a  view  to  their  being  performed  as 
anthems  in  our  cathedrals  ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  numer- 
ous subscription  the  work  was  completed  in  eight  folio  volumes. 
Marcello  was  for  many  years  a  judge  in  the  council  of  Forty; 
from  thence  he  was  removed  to  the  charge  of  proveditor  of  Pola 
in  Istria.  Afterwards  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  cham- 
berlain or  treasurer  of  the  city  of  Brescia.  He  died  at  Brescia 
in  the  year  1739,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Minor 
Observants  of  St.  Joseph  in  that  city,  with  a  degree  of  funereal 
pomp  suitable  to  his  rank. — E.  F.  R. 

MARCET,  Alexander,  a  learned  physician  and  experimental 
philosopher,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1770.  He  was  educated  at 
Edinburgh,  and  commenced  practice  as  a  physician  in  London, 
where  he  acquired  great  reputation.  He  was  successively  physician 
to  Guy's  Hospital,  and  superintendent  of  the  general  military 
hospital  at  Portsmouth.  He  retired  from  practice  on  coming  into 
possession  of  a  large  fortune,  and  visited  his  native  city,  where 
in  1820  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  representative  council 
and  honorary  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  university  of  Geneva. 
He  died  suddenly  in  the  following  year  while  on  a  visit  to  London. 
Dr.  Marcet  was  the  author  of  "  An  Essay  on  the  Chemical  His- 
tory and  Treatment  of  Calculous  Disorders,"  8vo,  1817,  and  of 
many  valuable  papers  on  scientific  subjects. — J.  T. 

MARCET,  Jane,  wife  of  the  preceding,  author  of  a  series 
of  very  popular  "Conversations"  on  subjects  chiefly  scientific, 
was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Haldimand,  a  wealthy  Swiss  merchant 
settled  in  London,  where,  probably,  she  was  born  in  1769.  About 
the  time  of  Davy's  brilliant  discovery  of  the  metallic  bases  of 
the  alkalis,  1807,  when  his  science  was  beginning  to  arouse  the 
curiosity  of  the  general  public,  Mrs.  Marcet  published  the  earliest 
of  her  works,  the  "  Conversations  on  Chemistry."  Written  in 
the  form  of  dialogues  between  parents  and  children,  and  intended 
for  young  people,  it  was  immediately  successful,  and  did  much 
to  popularize  the  science  which  it  explained  with  lucidity  and 
liveliness.  "Conversations  on  Chemistry"  has  gone  through 
nearly  twenty  editions.  It  was  followed  in  1816  by  "Conver- 
sations on  Political  Economy,"  which  Mr.  Macculloch  (Litera- 
ture of  Political  Economy)  pronounces  "  on  the  whole  the  best 
introduction  to  the  science  that  has  yet  appeared;"  and  in  1819 
by  "  Conversations  on  Natural  Philosophy."  Among  her  other 
books  of  the  same  kind  were  "  Conversations  on  Vegetable 
Physiology ;"  on  the  "History  of  England;"  and  on  "Land 
and  Water."  She  also  wrote  several  minor  works  for  children. 
She  died  in  London  in  1858  — F.  E. 

MARCHESI,  Pompeo,  Italian  sculptor,  was  born  in  1790. 
He  was  a  favourite  pupil  of  Canova,  and  executed  several  of  the 
great  sculptor's  later  works.  The  Cavalier  Marchesi  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  sculptors  of  his  time.  His  works  are  marked 
by  classic  design  and  careful  modelling :  they  comprise  subjects 
from  the  ancient  mythology,  religious  pieces  for  various  churches, 
and  numerous  important  memorial  statues.  Of  these  last  the 
chief  are  a  colossal  statue  of  King  Charles  Emmanuel  at  Novaro , 
Philibert-Emmanuel,  for  Victor-Emmanuel;  Volta  at  Coma; 
twelve  statues  of  distinguished  Italians  for  Milan  cathedral ; 
two  statues  of  Francis  I. ;  Giithe  for  the  library,  Frankfort ;  and 
many  more.  Marchesi  was  professor  in  the  academy  of  Milau. 
He  died  in  that  city,  iu  1858. — J.  T-e. 

MARCHMONT,  Hugh  Hume,  Earl  of.     See  Hume. 
MARCUS  AURELIUS.     See  Aurelius  Antoninus. 
MARENZIO,    LucA,    a   celebrated  musician,   was  bom  at 
Coccaglia   in    the  diocese  of  Brescia  about  the  middle  of  the 
sLxteenth  century.     He  learned  music  under  Jean  Contini,  the 
master  of  the  chapel  of  Brescia.     His  natural  inclination  lead- 
ing him  early  to  the  composition  of  madrigals,  like  his  contem- 
porary Palestrina,  he  obtained  an  acknowledged  superiority  over 
I  many  of  his  brother  writers  in  the  same  walk.     He  was  called 


by  bis  countrymen  "  II  piu  dolce  Cigno."  In  early  life  be  went 
to  Poland,  and,  according  to  Adami  and  others,  was  caressed  and 
patronized  by  many  princes  and  eminent  personages,  particularly 
by  the  king  of  that  country.  The  climate,  however,  not  suiting 
his  constitution,  he  went  to  Rome  in  1581,  and  was  appointed 
ehapelmaster  to  Cardinal  Luigi  d'Este.  He  was  greatly  patron- 
ized by  Cardinal  Aldobrandini,  the  nephew  of  Clement  VIII., 
through  whose  interest  in  1595  he  was  admitted  into  the  Ponti- 
fical college.  This  great  musician  died  in  1599,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  St.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina.  He  has  left  us  a  great 
number  of  his  compositions.  Nine  books  of  his  madrigals  for 
five  voices  were  printed  at  Venice  between  the  years  1587  and 
1601.  Besides  these,  be  composed  six  books  of  madrigals  in 
six  parts;  madrigals  for  three  voices;  another  set  for  five;  and 
another  for  six  voices,  different  from  all  the  former;  canzonets 
for  the  lute;  "  Motetti  in  4;"  and  "Sacra  Cantiones,  5,  6,  et 
7  Vocibus."  All  these  works  were  printed  at  Venice  and  after- 
wards at  Antwerp,  and  many  of  them  in  London  to  English 
words.  —  (See  Musica  Transalpina,  two  books;  and  a  Collection 
of  Italian  Madrigals,  with  English  words,  published  in  1589  by 
Thomas  Watson.)  The  whole  of  the  madrigals  of  this  interest- 
ing and  fertile  writer  are  charming.  For  elegant  and  pleasing 
melody  they  have  never  been  surpassed. — E.  F.  R. 

MARET,  Hughes  Bernard,  Due  de  Bassano,  a  Fnnch 
statesman  of  the  revolutionary  period,  was  born  in  1763  at  Dijon, 
bis  father  being  an  eminent  physician  of  that  town.  Having 
distinguished  himself  at  the  academy  of  his  native  place,  he 
Studied  law  in  the  university  there,  and  subsequently  attended 
the  lectures  of  Bouchaud  at  Paris,  where  the  patronage  of  the 
Cointe  de  Vergennes  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  Condorcet, 
Lacepede,  and  other  celebrated  savans  of  that  period.  At  the 
Revolution  he  brought  himself  into  political  prominence  as  the 
editor  of  the  Bulletin,  in  which  he  reported  the  debates  of  the 
national  assembly.  That  journal,  by  its  union  with  a  rival  pub- 
lication, called  the  Monifeur,  rose  rapidly  into  influence,  became 
one  of  the  most  powerful  agencies  of  the  new  regime,  and  opened 
the  path  of  its  c;nductor  into  official  preferment.  After  acting 
as  secretary  of  legation  at  Hamburg  and  Brussels,  Maret  held  a 
situation  under  Lebrun  Tondee  in  the  department  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  was  sent  to  attempt  further  negotiations  with  Eng- 
land, when  the  French  ambassador  Chauvelin  was  ordered  to 
leave  London.  He  soon  afterwards  proceeded  on  a  diplomatic 
mission  to  Naples,  but  in  the  course  of  his  journey  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Austrians,  and  did  not  regain  his  freedom  till  1795. 
His  subsequent  services  having  attracted  the  attention  of  Napo- 
leon, he  was  appointed  a  secretary  of  state  in  1804;  for  many 
years  be  continued  among  the  personal  friends  and  trusted  coun- 
cillors of  the  emperor,  who  gave  him  in  1813  the  portfolio  of  the 
war  department.  The  events  of  1815  drove  him  into  exile;  he 
returned  to  his  native  land  in  1820;  under  Louis  Philippe  he 
was  raised  to  the  peerage,  and  held  office  as  minister  of  the 
interior.     His  death  took  place  in  1839. — W.  B. 

MARETS  de  Saint  Sorlin.     See  Desmakets. 

MARGARET  (Saint),  Queen  of  Scotland,  was  the  sister  of 
Edgar  Atheling,  and  wife  of  Malcolm  Canmore.  On  the  over- 
throw of  the  Saxon  dynasty  she  took  refuge  in  Scotland,  and 
married  the  king  about  1070.  She  was  beautiful,  accomplished, 
and  pious,  and  laboured  with  great  zeal  and  success  to  purify 
the  manners  and  morals  of  the  Scottish  people,  and  to  improve 
their  condition.  The  gentleness  and  amiability  of  this  excellent 
woman,  combined  with  her  prudence  and  good  sense,  enabled  her 
to  acquire  a  great  ascendancy  over  her  husband,  who  seems  to 
have  committed  to  her  the  management  of  the  religious  affairs 
of  his  kingdom.  Various  abuses  bad  crept  into  the  old  Culdee 
church  of  Scotland.  Margaret  corrected  them  in  a  firm  yet  tem- 
perate manner.  Queen  Margaret  died  in  1093,  a  few  days  after 
her  husband  was  killed  at  Alnwick.  Her  character  is  worthy  to 
be  "held  in  everlasting  remembrance."  Her  piety  was  sincere 
and  deep,  though  somewhat  tinged  with  asceticism ;  and  her 
biographer  Turgot  admits  that  her  health  was  injured  by  her 
long  vigils,  fasts,  and  mortifications.  After  her  death,  she  was 
received  into  the  Romish  calendar.  Two  hundred  years  after 
her  burial,  her  body  was  removed  to  a  splendid  tomb  in  the 
church  of  Dunfermline.  If  we  may  believe  monkish  writers,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  lift  the  body  of  the  queen  until  that  of 
her  husband  had  received  the  same  honour. — J.  T. 

MARGARET,  Queen  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Henry  VII.  of  England,  and  was  born  in  L490.    She 


was  married  to  King  James  in  June,  1503.  She  was  left  a  widow 
by  the  death  of  her  husband  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Flodden  in 
September,  1513,  and  in  April  following,  shortly  after  the  birth 
of  her  second  son  by  the  king,  she  hastily  married  the  earl  of 
Angus,  who  was  several  years  her  junior.  This  precipitate  and 
imprudent  marriage  was  highly  unpopular  in  the  country.  In 
terms  of  her  late  husband's  will,  it  at  once  put  an  end  to  her 
regency,  and  thus  disappointed  the  ambitious  hopes  of  Angus, 
who  soon  made  it  evident  that  on  his  side  the  match  was  one  of 
interest,  not  of  affection.  Margaret  took  an  active  part  in  the 
intrigues  and  political  schemes  which  agitated  Scotland  during 
her  son's  minority,  and  was  at  one  time  forced  to  take  refuge  in 
England,  where,  in  1516,  she  was  delivered  of  a  daughter,  after- 
wards the  mother  of  the  unfortunate  Darnley.  On  her  return  to 
Scotland  she  intermeddled  as  eagerly  as  ever  in  court  intrigues, 
and  exercised  a  most  injurious  influence  on  the  mind  of  her 
youthful  son.  She  had  long  been  estranged  from  her  husband, 
and  now  formed  an  illicit  connection  with  the  duke  of  Albany 
the  regent.  Then  she  became  enamoured  of  young  Henry 
Stewart,  afterwards  earl  of  Methven,  andobtaineda  divorce  from 
Angus,  on  the  plea  that  before  their  marriage  he  had  been  "pre- 
contracted to  a  gentlewoman."  Becoming  tired  of  Stewart  in 
his  turn,  she  was  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  him  that 
she  might  be  free  to  marry  a  fourth  time,  when  she  died  in  1542, 
in  the  fifty-second  year  of  her  age.  Her  character  bore  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  that  of  her  brother,  Henry  VIII.  She 
possessed  excellent  talents  and  great  mental  energy;  but  her  pas- 
sions were  strong,  and  her  temper  violent  and  capricious. — J.  T. 

MARGARET,  Queen-consort  of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  was  a 
daughter  of  Raymond  Berenger  III.,  count  of  Provence.  She 
was  born  in  1219,  and  married  at  an  early  age  to  Louis,  whom 
she  accompanied  to  Egypt  in  his  first  crusade.  His  capture  and 
cruel  treatment  by  the  Saracens,  his  release  on  condition  of 
paying  a  costly  ransom  and  surrendering  the  city  of  Damietta 
which  he  had  taken,  his  ineffectual  attempt  to  retrieve  the 
honour  of  his  arms  in  Syria,  and  his  hasty  return  home  on 
account  of  the  death  of  his  mother  Blanch,  gave  a  sombre  tone 
to  that  period  of  Margaret's  history.  In  1270  she  saw  her 
husband  set  out  on  a  new  expedition  against  the  Infidels.  He 
died  of  the  plague  in  Africa  on  his  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  and 
Margaret  spent  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  the  seclusion  of  a 
convent. — W.  B. 

MARGARET,  daughter  of  James  I.  of  Scotland,  was  born  in 
1424,  and  at  the  age  of  three  years  was  betrothed  to  the  infant 
dauphin,  who  afterwards  occupied  the  throne  of  France  as  Louis 
XL  The  English  government  attempted  to  break  that  agree- 
ment by  proposing  that  the  Scottish  princess  should  be  affianced 
to  their  young  sovereign,  Henry  VI.,  but  James,  with  the  con- 
currence of  his  parliament,  adhered  to  the  French  alliance. 
Margaret  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Charles  VII.  in  1435,  and  the 
nuptials  were  celebrated  without  delay.  Her  beauty,  accomplish- 
ments, and  literary  tastes  should  have  saved  ber  from  the  neglect 
with  which  her  husband  treated  her.  She  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  having  sickened  under  the  calumny  which  was  cast  upon 
her  honour  by  one  of  the  French  courtiers. — W.  B. 

MARGARET,  daughter  of  Henri  II.  of  France  and  Catherine 
De  Medicis,  was  born  in  1552.  Her  brother  Charles  IX.  was 
upon  the  throne  when  the  peace  of  St.  Germains — by  suspending 
hostilities  between  the  catholics  andprotestants — opened  the  way 
to  a  proposal  of  marriage  betwixt  her  and  Henry  of  Navarre, 
the  energetic  and  able  leader  of  the  Huguenot  cause.  The  union 
was  solemnized  in  1572,  a  few  days  before  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  When  Henry  escaped  to  his  own  dominions,  she 
carried  to  the  court  from  which  the  devout  Jeanne  D'Albret  had 
recently  passed  away,  a  levity  and  profligacy  of  character  which 
would  have  acquired  notoriety  even  in  a  more  licentious  age.  In 
1589  she  became  queen  of  France  by  the  accession  of  her  husband 
under  the  title  of  Henri  IV.,  and  ten  years  later  her  disgraceful 
career  was  checked  by  a  divorce.  The  remainder  of  her  life, 
which  lasted  till  1013,  was  spent  in  habits  of  devotion  and 
literary  pursuits. — W.  B. 

MARGARET,  who  has  been  called  the  Semiramis  of  the 
North,  was  the  daughter  of  Waldemar  III.,  king  of  Denmark. 
She  was  born  in  1353,  and  gave  early  evidence  of  the  force  of 
character  by  which  she  afterwards  maintained  her  rule  over  the 
three  Scandinavian  nations.  She  was  married  to  Haco,  king 
of  Norway;  and  after  the  demise  of  her  father  assumed  the 
regency  of  Denmark  in  the  name  of  her  son,  Olaus.     The  death 
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of  the  latter  in  1387  gave  her  the  sovereignty  of  that  kingdom 
in  addition  to  that  of  Norway,  in  which  she  had  succeeded  her 
id  a  few  years  earlier.  Albert,  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  then 
held  the  throne  of  Sweden,  having  been  elected  in  opposition  to 
Ilaco's  hereditary  claim;  she  took  the  field  against  him,  defeated 
his  troops,  threw  him  into  prison,  and  compelled  the  Swedes  to 
acknowledge  her  as  their  queen.  The  union  of  the  three  king- 
was  formally  completed  in  1396  by  the  league  of  Calmar, 
which  stipulated  that,  while  each  should  be  governed  in  accor- 
dance with  its  own  constitution,  the  supreme  power  was  to  be 
permanently  vested  in  a  single  sovereign.  Many  sources  of  jea- 
lousy and  discord  remained;  no  feeble  hand  was  required  to  pre- 
vent the  disruption  of  a  bond  which  could  not  obliterate  the 
memory  of  national  feuds,  and  the  influence  of  conflicting  inter- 
ests. The  masculine  energy  of  Margaret,  however,  maintained 
her  ascendancy;  and  at  her  death  in  1-111  her  sceptre  passed 
into  the  hands  of  her  nephew,  Eric,  whom  she  had  designated 
to  the  succession. — W.  B. 

MARGARET  of  Anjou.     See  Henry  VI.  of  England. 

MARGARET  of  Austria,  horn  in  1480,  was  the  daughter 
of  Maximilian  I.,  and  had  not  passed  her  second  year  when  the 
treaty  of  Arras  betrothed  her  to  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Charles 
VIII.  That  engagement,  however,  was  broken  up,  and  she 
became  the  wife  of  the  Prince-royal  of  Spain,  after  whose  death 
she  was  married  in  1501  to  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  and  in  a 
few  years  was  again  a  widow  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  On  the 
death  of  her  brother  Philip  in  1506,  Maximilian  intrusted  her 
with  the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  and  two  years  later  she 
acted  as  his  plenipotentiary  in  concluding  the  league  of  Cambray 
with  Cardinal  D'Amboise.  The  peace  of  Cambray  in  1529  was 
also  negotiated  by  her  in  the  name  of  her  nephew  Charles  V., 
and  as  the  plenipotentiary  on  the  other  side  was  the  Duchess 
D'Angouleme,  the  mother  of  Francis  I.,  the  treaty  was  called  "  La 
Paix  des  Dames."     Margaret  died  in  1530. — W.  B. 

MARGARET  of  Parma,  a  natural  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  was  first  married  to  Alexander  De  Medicis,  and 
afterwards  became  duchess  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  by  her  union 
with  Ottavio  Farnese  in  1540.  Nearly  twenty  years  later  she 
was  intrusted  by  Philip  II.  with  the  government  of  the  Nether- 
lands, with  special  instructions  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Trent  and  extirpate  heresy.  Cardinal  Granvella,  bishop 
of  Arras,  was  associated  with  her  as  her  chief  councillor,  and  his 
haughty  temper  gave  her  administration  a  tone  of  severity  which 
her  own  energetic  but  prudent  disposition  would  not  have  adopted. 
To  the  complaints  of  her  subjects  she  returned  soothing  answers, 
and  was  not  averse  to  the  convention  of  states  proposed  in  1565 
by  the  prince  of  Orange ;  but  on  the  retirement  of  the  cardinal 
from  office,  Viglius  the  president  of  the  council,  and  Count  Bar- 
laimont,  two  zealous  catholics,  urged  the  continuance  of  rigorous 
measures,  which  Margaret  knew  to  be  in  accordance  with  Philip's 
policy.  The  discontent  which  they  provoked  became  more  and 
more  serious,  notwithstanding  the  favours  which  the  king 
lavished  on  Count  Egmont  in  his  mission  to  Spain  ;  a  bond  of 
mutual  defence  was  extensively  signed  throughout  the  country; 
and  a  numerous  body  of  the  subscribers,  headed  by  Count  Brede- 
rode,  entered  Brussels  in  1566  with  a  petition  and  remonstrance 
for  transmission  to  Madrid.  Philip's  answer  was  an  order  to 
the  regent  to  levy  troops  and  put  down  the  reformers.  This  she 
effected ;  Valenciennes  and  other  towns  were  occupied  in  force, 
Brederode  was  driven  to  seek  refuge  in  Gennany,  and  the  prince 
of  Orange  retired  to  Nassau.  These  successes,  however,  did  not 
prevent  the  mission  of  the  duke  of  Alva  at  the  head  of  a  large 
army;  and  Margaret,  seeing  her  authority  virtually  taken  out  of 
her  hands,  resigm  d  her  regency  in  1 568.  The  remainderof  her 
life  was  spent  in  Italy.  Her  son,  Alexander  Farnese,  duke  of 
Parma,  became  famous  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Low 
Countries. — (See  Farnese.) — W.  B. 

.MARGARET  of  Valois,  Queen  of  Navarre,  horn  in  1492, 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Due  d'Angou'eme  and  the  sister  of 
Francis  I.  Educated  at  the  court  of  Louis  XII.,  she  was  first 
married  to  Charles,  Due  d'Alencon — he  died  in  1525 — and  two 
years  later  she  became  the  wife  of  Jean  D'Albret,  king  of 
Navarre.  Although  her  character  had  been  formed  amid  the 
licentious  manners  of  the  French  palace,  she  zealously  aided  her 
husband's  plans  for  the  advancement  of  his  subjects  in  know- 
ledge, refinement,  and  the  industrial  arts.  The  principles  of 
the  Reformation  also  attracted  her  attention,  and  were  in  part 
embraced  by  her.     She  extended  her  protection  to  many  of  the 


persecuted  protestants ;  her  great  influence  with  Francis  was 
exerted  on  their  behalf,  and  the  aged  Lefevre  D'Etaples  spent 
the  close  of  his  active  and  troubled  life  in  peace  at  her  court. 
Several  productions  of  her  pen  were  published,  of  which  the  most 
celebrated  was  the  "Miroir  de  Tame  Pecheresse."  She  died  in 
1559,  leaving  one  child,  the  famous  Jeanne  D'Albret,  the  mother 
of  Henri  IV.— W.  B. 

MARGARET  of  York  was  the  sister  of  Edward  IV.  of 
England,  and  married  Charles  the  Rash,  duke  of  Burgundy. 
She  was  the  implacable  opponent  of  Henry  VII.,  and  by  her 
incessant  intrigues  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  his  reign.  The 
impostors  Lambert  Symnel  and  Perkin  Warbeck  were  indebted 
to  her  for  money  and  arms  in  their  attempts  to  overthrow 
Henry's  authority. — J.  T. 

MARGARET,  Countess  of  Richmond.     See  Beaufort. 

MARGARET,  Duchess  of  Newcastle.     See  Cavendish. 

MARGARITONE  of  Arezzo,  the  son  of  Magnano,  was  an 
Italian  artist  celebrated  in  his  time,  and  much  eulogized  by 
Vasari.  He  was  born  at  Arezzo  in  1236,  and  was  therefore 
au  older  painter  than  Cimabue.  His  education  appears  to  have 
been  Greek  or  Byzantine,  as  shown  by  his  works,  and  he  was 
never  influenced  by  the  renaissance  movement  of  Cimabue  and 
Giotto.  Margaritone  was  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect,  and 
in  all  three  arts  eminent;  he  was  employed  by  two  popes,  Urban 
IV.  and  Gregory  X.  The  best  of  his  remaining  works  of  paint- 
ing is  now  preserved  in  the  National  gallery.  In  bCjlpture  his 
principal  work  is  the  monument  to  Pope  Gregory  X.  in  the 
episcopal  palace  at  Arezzo,  which  latter  is  an  example  of  his 
architectural  ability.  The  picture  in  the  National  gallery  is  a 
precious  old  relic  of  genuine  media:val  art,  and  is  the  oldest 
picture  in  the  collection.  It  was  an  altar  front  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Margherita  at  Arezzo,  is  on  linen  attached  to  wood,  and 
painted  in  distemper.  The  centre  represents  the  Virgin  and 
Child  in  the  Vesica  or  Ichthus,  and  on  each  side  are  four  smaller 
compositions  from  the  lives  of  the  Virgin,  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, St.  Benedict,  St.  Catherine,  St.  Nicholas  of  Bari,  and  St. 
Margaret ;  their  subjects  are  inscribed  upon  them  ;  the  hand  of 
Christ  is  blessing  according  to  the  Greek  rite.  Margaritone 
died  at  Arezzo  in  1313,  weary  of  life,  says  Vasari;  having  quite 
outlived  the  art  and  taste  of  his  own  time,  which  had  been  com- 
pletely superseded  by  the  school  of  Giotto.  Our  picture  is  signed 
"  Margarit.  de  Aritio  me  fecit." — E.  N.  W. 

MARIA  LECZINSKA,  Queen-consort  of  Louis  XV.  of  France, 
was  a  daughter  of  Stanislaus  Leczinski,  king  of  Poland.  Born 
in  1703,  she  was  still  a  child  when  her  father  was  driven  from 
his  throne.  After  various  wanderings  from  one  refuge  to  another 
the  royal  exiles  were  residing  near  Weissemburg,  when  the  mes- 
sengers arrived  from  Louis  with  proposals  of  marriage,  and  the 
ceremony  took  place  at  Fontainebleau  in  1725.  She  was  not 
unfitted  to  adorn  the  high  station  which  she  now  occupied,  for 
though  her  personal  appearance  was  unattractive,  she  possessed 
taste  and  accomplishments  which  she  gratified  by  the  patronage 
of  literature  and  the  fine  arts ;  the  dramatist  Moucrif  had  a 
special  share  of  her  favour  and  assistance.  But  the  principal 
features  of  her  character  were  her  gentle  disposition  and  her 
maternal  tenderness.  She  had  eight  children,  of  whom  several 
died  before  her,  and  the  grief  which  she  experienced  under  these 
losses  is  said  to  have  hastened  her  own  death,  which  took  place 
in  1768.— W.  B. 

MARIA  LOUISA,  second  wife  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
eldest  daughter  of  Francis  I.,  emperor  of  Austria,  and  Maria 
Theresa  of  Naples,  was  born  in  1791.  Towards  the  close  of 
1809,  when  the  treaty  of  Schonbrunn  was  signed,  Napoleon 
having  resolved  to  divorce  Josephine,  extorted  from  the  Austrian 
emperor,  who  was  then  completely  at  the  conqueror's  mercy,  the 
promise  of  his  daughter's  hand,  although  such  a  marriage  was 
a  direct  breach  of  the  canons  of  the  Romish  church,  and  was 
exceedingly  unpopular  among  the  Austrian  people,  who  declared 
that  the  princess  was  sacrificed  to  political  interests  and  intrigues. 
She  was  married  on  the  11th  of  March,  1810,  at  Schonbrunn, 
Berthier  acting  as  proxy  for  Bonaparte.  Four  days  later  she  set 
out  for  France,  and  was  met  by  the  emperor  on  the  high  road 
between  Soissons  and  Compiegne.  On  the  first  of  April  the 
religious  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  at  St.  Cloud  by 
Cardinal  Fesch,  and  was  followed  by  splendid  festivals  and 
public  rejoicings,  which  were  marred,  however,  by  a  melancholy 
accident — the  breaking  out  of  a  fire,  on  the  occasion  of  a  grand 
ball  and  fete  given  in  the  house  of  the  Austrian  ambassador 
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Prince  Schwartzemberg,  in  which  the  hostess  and  several  other 
persons  lost  their  lives.  On  the  20th  of  March,  1811,  the 
empress  was  delivered  of  a  son,  whose  birth  was  welcomed  with 
noisy  acclamations  by  the  Parisians,  and  seemed  greatly  to 
increase  the  affection  which  Napoleon  entertained  for  his  wife. 
In  1812  she  accompanied  him  to  Dresden,  and  presided  at  the 
magnificent  entertainments  given  to  the  sovereigns  of  Germany, 
who  had  assembled  there  to  do  honour  to  the  French  potentate. 
After  the  Russian  disasters  and  the  coalition  of  these  same 
sovereigns  against  France,  when  Napoleon  quitted  Paris  to  com- 
mence the  campaign  in  Germany  in  1813,  Maria  Louisa  was 
appointed  regent,  assisted  by  a  council,  and  seems  to  have 
managed  affairs  with  courage  and  prudence.  The  emperor  and 
she  never  again  met.  On  the  approach  of  the  allied  armies  in 
the  end  of  March,  1814,  the  empress  quitted  the  capital  and 
retired  to  Blois  with  her  infant  son,  and  on  the  11th  of  April 
she  left  this  place  for  Orleans,  to  put  herself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  her  father,  the  emperor  of  Austria.  When  her  hus- 
band abdicated  his  throne  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Elba,  it 
was  agreed  by  the  allies  that  she  should  obtain  the  sovereignty 
of  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Piacentia.  On  the  final  overthrow 
of  Napoleon  and  his  exile  to  St.  Helena,  his  wife  displayed 
marked  indifference  to  his  misfortunes,  and  did  not  conceal  her 
attachment  to  her  chamberlain,  Count  Feipperg,  whom  she 
privately  married  after  the  death  of  Napoleon,  and  to  whom  she 
bore  a  numerous  family.  The  count  died  in  1829.  Maria  Louisa's 
government  of  the  duchies  was  wholly  regulated  by  Austrian 
policy.  She  was  compelled  to  quit  Parma  by  an  insurrectionary 
movement  in  1831,  and  a  second  time  in  1847,  when  she  took 
refuge  at  Vienna,  and  died  there  on  the  18th  December  of  that 
year.  Maria  Louisa  was  tall  and  fair,  with  a  beautiful  com- 
plexion and  fine  person. — J   T. 

MARIA  THERESA  (Wai.purgia  Amelia  Christina), 
Empress  of  Germany,  Queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  was 
born  on  the  13th  of  May,  1717.  Her  father,  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI.,  anticipating  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of 
his  house,  had  in  1713  executed  a  deed  known  as  the  Prag- 
matic sanction,  by  which  his  own  daughter  was  to  succeed  him 
in  preference  to  the  daughter  of  his  elder  brother,  the  Emperor 
Joseph  I.  This  solemn  public  document  was  guaranteed  by 
the  principal  powers  of  Europe ;  and  in  the  month  of  October, 
171H.  Maria  Theresa  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  of  Austria, 
Bohemia,  and  Hungary.  Four  years  previously  she  had  married 
Francis  Stephen,  duke  of  Lorraine,  subsequently  grand-duke  of 
Tuscany.  Her  accession  was  joyfully  greeted  by  her  subjects. 
Young,  beautiful,  spirited,  and  clever,  her  inexperience  in  busi- 
ness was  not  regarded  with  any  alarm.  When  crowned  at 
Presburg  as  queen  of  Hungary  in  June,  1 741,  she  had  fascinated 
the  Hungarians  by  her  graceful  beauty,  and  roused  their  loyalty 
to  the  highest  pitch  by  taking  the  disused  oath  of  their  popular 
king,  Andrew  II.,  in  confirmation  of  their  privileges.  To  this 
loyalty  she  was  speedily  compelled  to  have  recourse.  The 
Austrian  treasury  exhausted,  the  imperial  army  disorganized, 
and  the  possibility  of  a  disputed  succession,  seemed  to  present 
the  dominions  of  the  young  queen  an  easy  prey  to  all  her  neigh- 
bours, few  of  whom  but  had  some  claim  on  the  coveted  inheritance. 
The  king  of  France  was  descended  from  an  Austrian  princess ; 
the  elector  of  Bavaria  was  of  the  blood  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand 
I.,  and  had  married  a  daughter  of  Joseph  I. ;  while  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  as  the  husband  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  Joseph  I.,  had 
a  still  stronger  claim  to  the  possessions  of  the  house  of  flapsburg 
The  first  aggression  upon  the  integrity  of  the  queen's  territories, 
however,  came  from  one  who  had  no  claim  of  this  kind.  Frederick 
II.  had  become  king  of  Prussia  a  few  months  before  Maria  Theresa 
ascended  the  throne.  With  a  rich  treasury,  an  admirably  dis- 
ciplined army,  and  a  great  desire  for  distinction,  this  monarch 
revived  an  ancient  claim  to  certain  provinces  of  Silesia,  and  in 
the  month  of  December,  1740,  marched  into  that  country  at  the 
head  of  thirty  thousand  men.  He  had  little  difficulty  in  driving 
the  small  Austrian  army  of  occupation  into  Moravia,  and  he 
then  wrote  in  friendly  language  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  request- 
ing the  cession  of  Lower  Silesia.  The  reply  of  the  indignant 
queen  was  an  army  of  twenty-four  thousand  men,  under  the 
command  of  Marshal  Neipperg,  who,  crossing  the  mountains, 
entered  Silesia.  On  the  10th  of  April  Frederick,  by  forced 
marches  and  under  cover  of  a  snow-storm,  surprised  Neipperg 
at  Molovitz,  where  a  desperate  battle  ensued,  which,  after  the 
king  had  quitted  the  field  with  a  crowd  of  fugitives,  ended  in 


the  defeat  of  the  Austrians.  This  disaster  increased  the  number 
of  the  queen's  enemies  on  the  continent,  but  excited  great  sym- 
pathy for  her  in  England,  where  a  subsidy  of  .£300,000  and  an 
auxiliary  force  of  twelve  thousand  men  were  voted  to  her  by 
parliament.  A  private  subscription,  to  which  the  duchess  of  Marl- 
borough contributed  £40,000,  was  offered  to  Maria  Theresa,  but 
declined.  Holland,  too,  was  friendly  to  Austria;  but  the  other 
courts  of  Europe  inclined  towards  the  conqueror  of  Silesia.  The 
Austrian  queen  indignantly  refused  to  cede  an  inch  of  ground, 
or  even  to  negotiate  while  there  was  a  Prussian  soldier  in  Silesia. 
In  June,  1741,  Frederick  concluded  a  secret  treaty  with  France, 
and  a  French  army  tinder  Maillebois,  marching  towards  Hanover, 
terrified  King  George  into  an  agreement  of  neutrality  for  one 
year.  Another  French  army,  joining  the  Bavarian  forces,  reduced 
the  city  of  Linz,  where  the  elector  of  Bavaria  was  inaugurated 
duke  of  Austria  ;  and  declared  war  against  Maria  Theresa  by  the 
name  of  grand-duchess  of  Tuscany.  The  enemy  was  within 
three  leagues  of  Vienna,  and  the  Danube  was  covered  with  flying 
citizens.  The  queen  herself,  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  left  tl.e 
capital  in  charge  of  her  husband  and  his  brother,  Prince  Charles, 
and  repaired  to  Presburg,  where  the  magnates  and  other  orders 
of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  were  then  assembled  in  diet.  On 
the  11th  of  September  the  royal  fugitive  summoned  them  to 
the  castle  Her  appeal  to  the  Hungarians  on  this  occasion, 
enforced  as  it  was  by  a  display  of  mingled  dignity  and  sadness, 
roused  on  her  behalf  a  chivalrous  enthusiasm  which  penetrated 
to  the  banks  of  the  Save,  the  Theiss,  and  the  Drave,  and  drew 
to  the  battlefields  of  western  Europe  fierce  warriors,  whose 
names  of  Pandour,  Croat,  and  Tolpache,  soon  became  terrible 
to  the  enemies  of  Austria.  Meanwhile  the  elector  of  Bavaria, 
abandoning  his  designs  on  Vienna,  took  Prague  by  a  surprise, 
was  crowned  king  of  Bohemia,  and  then  proceeded  to  Frankfort, 
where  he  was  elected  and  crowned  emperor  of  Germany  by  the 
title  of  Charles  VII.  In  1742  another  English  subsidy  was  voted 
to  the  queen  of  Hungary,  and  a  force  sent  into  Flanders  under 
Earl  Stair  to  aid  her;  but  the  sluggishness  of  the  Dutch  para- 
lyzed what  little  life  there  was  in  the  British  expedition.  On  the 
other  hand  good  fortune  rewarded  the  loyal  ardour  of  the  Hun- 
garians. The  French  and  Bavarians  were  defeated  in  Bohemia, 
and  followed  into  Bavaria,  where  Khevenhuller,  the  Austrian 
general,  entered  Munich  on  the  very  day  that  the  Bavarian  sove- 
reign was  elected  emperor  at  Frankfort.  Maria  Theresa  sent 
a  letter  of  thanks  to  her  general,  with  the  pictures  of  herself 
and  son,  which  being  exhibited  to  the  soldiers  raised  their  enthu- 
siasm to  the  highest  pitch.  These  advantages  to  the  Austrian 
arms  had  been  facilitated  by  a  secret  armistice  concluded  in 
the  winter  with  Frederick  of  Prussia,  who  resented  the  tone 
of  superiority  assumed  by  the  French  court.  Not  obtaining 
the  concessions  he  required,  however,  Frederick  resumed  the 
offensive,  entered  Moravia,  reduced  Olmutz,  then  passing  into 
Bohemia,  defeated  Prince  Charles  at  Czaslau  on  1  7th  May,  1 742. 
The  pride  of  the  brave  queen  was  overcome  by  this  victory,  and 
she  pacified  her  most  dangerous  antagonist  with  the  treaty 
of  Breslau,  by  which  all  Silesia  was  given  up  to  Prussia.  The 
French  were  next  disposed  of,  Belleisle  being  forced  to  quit 
Prague  with  the  majority  of  his  troops,  leaving  a  remnant  which 
capitulated.  In  Italy  Maria  Theresa  recovered  her  position  by  an 
alliance  with  the  king  of  Sardinia.  In  the  following  year,  1743, 
the  king  of  England  gained  the  battle  of  Dettingen  over  the 
French  simply  as  the  ally  of  Austria ;  for  between  France  and 
England  there  was  no  declared  war.  The  French  soon  afterwards 
retired  from  Germany,  leaving  the  emperor,  Charles  VII.,  to  his 
fate.  Bavaria,  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  latter,  were  held 
in  hostage  by  the  queen  of  Hungary,  who  wished  to  compel  the 
emperor's  abdication.  In  1  744  Frederick,  notwithstanding  the 
treaty  of  Breslau,  again  attacked  the  queen's  dominions,  and 
reduced  Prague,  while  Marshal  Scckendorff  drove  the  Austrians 
out  of  Bavaria  and  reinstated  Charles  VII.  in  Munich.  Prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine  hastened  by  forced  marches  to  Bohemia. 
Maria  Theresa  again  repaired  to  Presburg  and  appealed  to  the 
Hungarians,  and  before  winter  Frederick  was  obliged  to  evacuate 
Bohemia.  At  length  in  1745  Charles  VII.  died,  the  duke  of 
Lorraine  was  elected  emperor  as  Francis  I.,  and  peace  was  con- 
cluded between  Austria  and  Prussia  at  Dresden.  When  in  1748 
the  terms  of  a  general  peace  were  negotiated  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the  empress-queen  protested  against  the  preliminaries,  which 
included  a  stipulation  that  the  duchy  of  Silesia  and  county  of 
Glatz  should  be  guaranteed  to  the  king  of  Prussia.     She  broke 
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out  into  passionate  exclamations  to  Robinson  the  English  ambas- 
sador, who  communicated  the  terms  of  the  peace ;  and  many 
months  were  consumed  in  persuading  her  to  agree  to  them.  The 
treaty  was  at  length  signed  by  all  the  belligerent  powers  in 
October,  174S.  The  seven  years  of  peace  which  followed  close 
the  best  period  of  Maria  Theresa's  life.  She  then  laboured  at  the 
good  government  of  her  subjects,  and  distinguished  herself  by 
many  acts  of  beneficence  and  enlightened  wisdom.  But  she  could 
not  forgive  King  Frederick  ;  her  heart  was  set  upon  the  recovery 
of  Silesia  ;  and  in  her  chancellor,  Kaunitz,  she  had  a  man  capable 
of  working  out  great  ends  with  quiet,  unflinching  steadiness  of 
purpose.  The  Seven  Years'  war,  thus  silently  prepared,  threw 
Frederick  and  his  kingdom  into  a  more  desperate  condition  even 
than  that  into  which  Maria  Theresa  had  fallen  after  the  first 
aggression  upon  Silesia.  In  this  striking  chapter  of  history 
Frederick  is  the  prominent  figure,  and  all  that  relates  to  the 
empress-queen's  personal  share  in  the  transactions  of  that  terrible 
war  may  be  told  in  few  words.  Maria  Theresa  finding  the  English 
unwilling  to  take  part  against  Prussia,  not  only  declined  to  act 
with  England  against  France,  but  reversed  the  traditional  policy 
of  her  family  by  making  overtures  to  Louis  XV.  She  cultivated 
the  favour  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  wrote  flattering  letters  to 
her,  and  stvled  her  "  cousin."  To  such  condescension  did  hatred 
of  Frederick  bring  the  lofty  empress-queen.  The  king  of 
Prussia,  by  his  sarcasms,  had  excited  an  equally  violent  dislike 
in  the  mind  not  only  of  Madame  Pompadour,  but  in  that  of  a  still 
more  redoubtable  female  potentate,  Elizabeth  empress  of  Russia. 
In  this  state  of  things  England  concluded  a  defensive  alliance 
with  Prussia  on  16th  January,  1756.  The  news  of  this  treaty 
struck  Maria  Theresa,  to  use  her  own  language,  "  like  a  fit  of 
apoplexy,"  and  on  the  1st  May,  1756,  she  concluded  a  treaty 
with  France.  An  alliance  with  Russia,  with  Sweden,  and  with 
Saxony  and  Poland,  completed  the  formidable  confederacy  against 
Frederick.  He  had  no  unworthy  antagonists  in  Maria  Theresa's 
generals,  Brown,  Daun,  and  Laudohn.  When  utter  ruin  had 
gathered  around  and  was  about  to  crush  him,  he  was  saved  by 
the  death  of  Elizabeth  and  the  accession  of  Peter  III.  to  the 
throne  of  Russia.  In  1763  the  allies  of  the  empress-queen  had 
fallen  away  from  her.  France  made  peace  with  England.  Russia 
and  Sweden  had  withdrawn  from  the  contest.  Left  to  wage  the 
war  with  Frederick  single-handed,  she  intimated  her  readiness  for 
peace,  which  was  accordingly  concluded  at  the  hunting  palace  of 
Hubertsburg  early  in  1763;  both  parties  retaining  the  territory 
they  had  held  before  the  war.  Frederick  agreed  to  vote  for  the 
election  of  Joseph,  the  empress's  son,  as  king  of  the  Romans. 
The  following  year  Joseph  was  elected  emperor  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  Francis  I.  Maria  Theresa  mourned  for  her  husband 
with  deep  and  sincere  sorrow,  and  visited  every  month  the 
burial  vault  in  which  his  remains  were  deposited.  She  was  sick 
of  war,  and  wished,  she  said,  to  live  in  peace  to  the  end  of  her 
days.  She  opposed,  however,  Russian  aggrandizement  at  the 
expense  of  Turkey,  and  allied  herself  with  the  latter  power  in 
1771.  When  Russia  and  Prussia  resolved  on  the  partition  of 
Poland,  Maria  Theresa  was  induced  to  become  an  accomplice  in 
the  spoliation,  1772.  Her  reign  had  well-nigh  been  concluded 
amid  the  troubles  of  another  war  of  succession  for  the  throne  of 
Bavaria.  The  question  was  settled  through  the  mediation  of 
France  and  Russia  by  the  peace  of  Teschen,  13th  May,  1779. 
Iu  the  following  year  the  great  queen  died  on  the  29th  Novem- 
ber, 1780,  having  earned  from  her  subjects  the  grateful  title  of 
Mother  of  her  country.  One  strong  feature  of  her  character 
was  religious  intolerance.  For  the  Jews  she  had  a  great  aver- 
sion ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1745  she  commanded  them  all  to 
quit  the  Austrian  dominions  within  six  months,  despite  the 
remonstrances  of  all  her  ministers.— (Earl  Stanhope's  History  ; 
Raumer's  Contributions  to  Modem  History.)— R.  H. 

MARIA.     See  Mary. 

MARIAMNE.     See  Maccabees. 

MARIANA,  Juan  de,  a  Spanish  historian,  bom  at  Talavera 
in  1536.  He  was  a  foundling,  and  early  entered  the  order  of 
Jesuits,  filling  an  important  post  at  Rome  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  and  subsequently  serving  in  Sicily,  at  Paris,  and  Toledo. 
The  last  forty-nine  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  almost  inces- 
santly to  literary  labour.  He  incurred  odium  by  covertly  defend- 
ing the  polyglott  Bible  of  Arias  Montano.  His  treatise,  "  De 
Rege  et  Regis  Institutione,"  was  held  to  favour  the  doctrine  of 
tyrannicide;  another  treatise,  "  De  Ponderibus  et  Mensuris," 
was  aimed  at  the  malversations  of  the  duke  of  Lerma,  and  the 


author  was  subjected  to  imprisonment  and  penance  on  account 
of  it.  Another  work,  "  De  Morte  et  Immortalitate,"  was  also 
visited  with  an  ecclesiastical  censure,  not  the  less  severe  because 
there  was  found  among  his  papers  a  work,  "  De  erroribus  qua? 
in  forma  Gubernationis  Societatis  Jesu  occurrunt,"  published 
long  afterwards.  We  may  also  notice  a  collection  of  seven 
treatises  on  theological  and  other  subjects,  including  one,  "  De 
Spectaculis,"  and  one  on  the  Vulgate  version  of  the  scriptures. 
But  Mariana's  great  work  is  his  "  Historire  De  Rebus  Hispanirc 
libri  xx."  This  work,  written  at  first  in  Latin,  was  published 
in  1592,  and  the  Spanish  version,  including  ten  more  books, 
appeared  in  1609.  It  begins  with  the  supposed  peopling  of 
Spain  by  Tubal,  the  son  of  Japhet,  and  comes  down  to  the 
accession  of  Charles  V.,  to  which  Mariana  added  a  condensed 
continuation  down  to  1621 ;  and  there  is  a  further  continuation 
by  Sabau  and  Blanco.  It  is,  says  Ticknor,  "  if  not  the  most 
trustworthy  of  annals,  at  least  the  most  remarkable  union  of 
picturesque  chronicling  with  sober  history  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen."  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Ibarra,  Madrid,  1780. 
The  work  was  enlarged  in  successive  editions  by  his  own  hand 
down  to  the  year  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  1623,  at  the 
age  of  eight v- seven. — F.  M.  W. 

MAEIE  ANTOINETTE,  Queen  of  France,  daughter  of  Maria 
Theresa,  and  of  Francis  of  Lorraine,  emperor  of  Germany,  was 
born  at  Vienna  on  the  2nd  November,  1755,  the  day  after  the 
earthquake  of  Lisbon.  Her  education,  she  used  to  complain 
in  after  life,  was  superficial  (Metastasio  taught  her  Italian)  ; 
but  Nature  had  lavished  her  gifts  upon  the  young  princess, 
whose  beauty  and  grace  afterwards  elicited  the  famous  apostrophe 
of  Burke.  Eight  years  old,  at  the  peace  of  Paris  (1763),  so 
disastrous  to  France,  Marie  Antoinette  was  fixed  on  by  the 
French  prime  minister,  Choiseul,  as  the  means  of  cementing  an 
alliance  between  France  and  Austria  which,  with  the  Bourbon 
family  compact,  would,  he  hoped,  enable  France  to  defy  Eng- 
land. The  marriage  which  he  proposed  between  Marie  Antoinette 
and  the  young  prince,  afterwards  Louis  XVI.,  was  approved 
of  by  Maria  Theresa,  and  was  celebrated  in  the  May  of  1770. 
"  Qu'elle  est  jolie  notre  dauphine!"  was  the  exclamation  of  the 
French  peasantry  as  they  welcomed  on  her  way  to  Paris  the 
young  dauphiness,  in  her  fifteenth  jear,  with  her  expressive 
features,  exquisite  complexion,  clear  blue  eyes,  light-brown  hair, 
and  winning  grace  of  manner.  But,  with  every  quality  to 
make  her  popular,  she  was  disliked  by  one  section  of  the  court 
as  the  representative  of  the  Austrian  alliance ;  and  by  those 
opposed  to  the  alliance  a  ready  circulation  was  given  to  calumnies 
upon  her  among  a  people  already  grown  disloyal.  Four  years 
after  her  marriage,  she  became  queen  of  France  by  the  death 
of  Louis  XV.,  10th  May,  1774.  In  twelve  years  more,  slan- 
der and  libel  had  done  their  work  so  well,  that  the  acquittal 
of  Cardinal  de  Rohan  in  the  affair  of  the  Diamond  Necklace 
(see  Rohan),  was  celebrated  as  a  popular  triumph.  The 
most  minute  research  has  resulted  in  bringing  home  to  Marie 
Antoinette,  in  her  early  years  of  queenhood,  nothing  worse 
than  a  few  pardonable  indiscretions,  which  were  magnified  into 
crimes.  When  the  French  revolution  broke  out,  the  kind- 
hearted  if  thoughtless  queen,  already  assailed  in  her  private 
character,  was  regarded  as  the  chief  opponent  of  the  new  state 
of  things  ;  and  her  unpopularity  reached  its  acme.  She  had 
not  even  the  satisfaction  of  securing  the  support  of  those  most 
attached  to  the  ancient  regime,  for  they  disliked  her  negotia- 
tions with  such  leaders  of  the  people  as  Mirabeau,  and  afterwards 
Barnave,  by  whose  aid  alone  she  saw  that  the  cause  of  royalty 
could  be  retrieved,  and  whom  she  fascinated  into  submission 
and  compliance.  "  Madame,"  said  Mirabeau,  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  after  his  first  interview  with  her,  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  in  the  gardens  of  St.  Cloud — "  Madame,  the 
monarchy  is  saved."  The  disastrous  results  of  the  flight  to 
Varennes,  and  the  influence  of  the  police  on  the  French  revolu- 
tion, have  been  indicated  iu  our  sketch  of  her  husband. — (See 
Louis  XVI.)  Throughout  the  Revolution,  if  sometimes  rash, 
she  was  always  fearless,  nor  did  she  ever  forget  the  wife  and 
mother  in  the  queen.  In  their  worst  dangers  she  sought  to 
cheer  as  well  as  to  encourage  her  irresolute  husband,  and  her 
little  dauphin  was  always  the  object  of  her  tenderest  care. 
After  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  imprisoned  in  the  Temple  with 
her  husband,  she  took  her  last  farewell  of  him  on  the  morning 
of  his  execution,  21st  January,  1793.  On  the  2nd  of  the 
following  August,  she  was  removed  to  the   Conciergerie,  and 


separated  from  all  whom  she  loved.  On  the  14th  of  October 
she  was  brought  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  tried  as 
"  the  widow  Capet"  for  the  usual  "crimes  against  the  republic," 
comporting  herself  with  queenly  dignity.  After  two  days  and 
nights  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced.  She  received  the 
sentence  and  met  her  fate  with  her  usual  courage.  On  the 
forenoon  of  the  16th  October,  1793,  Marie  Antoinette  was 
guillotined  in  the  Place  de  la  Revolution. — F.  E. 

MARIUS,  Caius,  was  born  of  an  obscure  family  at  Arpinum, 
the  birthplace  of  Cicero,  157  B.C.  He  first  served  in  the  army  in 
Spain,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Numantia,  134,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  greatly  and  attracted  the  notice  of  Scipio 
Africanus.  At  the  age  of  thirty-eight  he  became  tribune  of  the 
people.  In  this  office  he  greatly  oifended  the  nobles,  and  from 
that  time  he  was  continually  at  enmity  with  them.  Owing  to 
their  hostility,  he  was  unable  to  obtain  an  aedileship,  and  it  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  he  was  elected  praetor,  115. 
Soon  after  he  married  Julia,  the  aunt  of  Julius  Ca?sar  the 
dictator,  by  which  connection  his  political  influence  was  con- 
siderably strengthened.  In  100  he  went  as  legate  to  Metellus 
to  Africa,  to  conduct  the  war  against  Jugurtha.  Here  his 
military  talents  were  displayed  to  great  advantage,  while  his 
readiness  in  sharing  the  toils  and  privations  of  the  common 
soldiers  greatly  endeared  him  to  the  army,  and  through  the 
soldiers  to  their  friends  at  Rome.  In  107  he  came  back  to 
stand  for  the  consulship,  having  obtained  leave  of  absence,  not 
without  great  difficulty,  from  Metellus.  He  was  triumphantly 
elected,  and  appointed  to  conduct  the  Jugurtl.ine  war  in  the 
room  of  Metellus  his  former  commander.  In  the  following  year 
Jugurtha  was  captured  and  the  war  ended  ;  but  Marias  remained 
in  Africa  till  the  close  of  105,  engaged  in  settling  the  government 
of  Numidia.  He  then  returned  to  Rome,  having  been  elected 
consul  a  second  time  in  his  absence.  He  celebrated  his  triumph 
with  great  pomp,  Jugurtha  being  led  in  chains  in  the  procession. 
His  election  as  consul  had  been  partly  caused  by  the  dread  felt 
of  the  threatened  Gaulish  invasion,  several  Roman  commanders 
having  been  already  defeated  with  great  loss  by  the  barbarians. 
The  Gauls,  however,  gave  Italy  a  respite  while  they  invaded 
Spain,  and  Marias  prepared  for  them  by  carrying  out  an  improved 
system  of  discipline  in  the  army.  Some  changes  too  are  ascribed 
to  him  in  the  arms  and  equipments  of  the  Roman  soldiery. 
Next  year  he  was  again  chosen  consul,  but  the  Gauls  did  not 
appear.  In  102  B.C.  he  was  elected  consul  for  the  fourth  time, 
and  this  year  the  enemy  came  up  in  vast  numbers  to  the  invasion. 
Marias  stationed  himself  in  France,  on  the  Rhone,  to  guard  the 
Roman  province  and  to  defend  the  Alps.  The  enemy  divided 
themselves  into  two  great  bodies ;  the  Cimbri  marching  towards 
the  Tyrolese  Alps,  intending  to  enter  Italy  on  that  side,  while 
the  Teutones  and  Ambrones  marched  against  Marius,  intending 
probably  to  force  a  passage  by  way  of  Nice.  Marias  avoided 
giving  them  battle  at  first,  in  order  to  accustom  his  men  gradually 
to  these  strange  and  formidable  barbarians.  After  some  days  a 
decisive  battle  was  fought  at  Aqua?  Sextiae,  now  Aix,  in  which 
the  barbarians  were  totally  routed,  and  in  fact  destroyed.  Almost 
immediately  after  the  battle,  Marius  learned  that  he  had  been 
elected  consul  for  the  fifth  time.  Meanwhile  the  Cimbri,  a  Celtic 
nation,  had  forced  their  way  into  Italy  and  were  plundering 
Lombardy;  Marius'  colleague,  the  consul  Catulus,  not  venturing 
a  battle.  Marius  and  he  now  united  their  forces,  and  a  decisive 
victory  was  obtained,  July  30th,  101  B.C.,  near  Milan.  The 
Cimbri  were  annihilated,  as  the  Teutones  had  been.  Catulus 
obtained  some  distinction ;  but  the  main  glory  of  the  day  was 
ascribed  to  Marius,  who  celebrated  a  magnificent  triumph  for  his 
double  victory.  The  war  being  ended,  Marius  still  insatiably 
greedy  of  power  and  eminence,  desired  to  be  consul  for  the  sixth 
time ;  but  in  order  to  gain  his  object  he  joined  himself  to  Satur- 
ninus  and  Glaucia,  two  mischievous  demagogues,  by  whose  aid 
his  election  was  secured.  He  supported  Saturninus  in  an  agrarian 
law  which  the  latter  proposed  and  carried ;  but  Saturninus  having 
committed  murder,  and  alienated  the  people  by  bis  outrages,  was 
driven  to  shut  himself  up  with  his  adherents  in  the  capitol,  and 
Marius  as  consul  was  directed  by  the  senate  to  use  military  force 
against  him.  Marius  soon  compelled  them  to  surrender,  and  they 
were  put  to  death  by  the  people  without  trial.  The  popularity 
of  Marius,  however,  was  greatly  injured  by  these  transactions, 
and  for  the  next  ten  years  he  disappears  almost  wholly  from  history. 
In  90  B.C.  the  social  war  broke  out,  and  Marius  again  had  command 
of  a  Roman  army  against  the  Marsi.    Though  he  gained  a  victory, 
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however,  he  obtained  much  less  distinction  in  this  war  than  his 
rival  Sulla.  In  88  B.C.  Marius  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  com- 
mand in  the  war  against  Mithridates,  but  in  vain ;  Sulla  was 
elected  consul,  and  the  senate  assigned  to  him  the  command  in 
the  East.  Enraged  at  this,  Marius  and  the  tribune  Sulpicius  had 
recourse  to  violent  measures,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the 
people  a  reversal  of  the  decree  of  the  senate,  and  the  appointment 
of  Marius  to  the  command  in  the  Mithridatic  war.  But  Sulla 
induced  his  troops  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  commands  of  Marius, 
and  marched  at  once  at  their  head  from  Campania  against  Rome, 
while  Marius  was  obliged  to  fly  in  haste  from  the  city.  He  fled  by 
sea  along  the  Italian  coast  to  Circeii,  where  he  landed  to  obtain 
provisions.  Meanwhile  a  price  had  been  set  on  his  head,  and  at 
Minturnaj  he  was  taken  and  put  in  prison.  The  people,  however, 
relented,  and  not  only  released  him,  but  put  him  on  board  ship 
safely,  and  he  sailed  over  to  Africa  and  landed  at  Carthage. 
From  hence,  after  some  further  narrow  escapes,  he  returned  to 
Italy  and  landed  in  Etruria.  Sulla  had  now  left  Italy  for  the 
East,  and  Cinna,  one  of  the  consuls,  having  been  driven  from  Rome, 
was  collecting  an  army  against  the  other  consul  who  belonged  to 
Sulla's  party.  Marius  now  joined  Cinna,  and  after  a  successful 
campaign  in  Etruria  and  Campania,  they  marched  upon  Rome 
at  the  head  of  an  overpowering  force.  The  city  surrendered, 
and  Marius  took  a  cruel  revenge  on  his  adversaries.  He  had  a 
body-guard  of  slaves  whom  he  sent  to  murder  all  whom  he  wished 
to  get  rid  of.  In  this  manner,  the  most  distinguished  persons  of 
the  opposite  party,  the  flower  of  the  senate,  were  dispatched  by 
his  command.  Among  those  who  perished  were  Antonius  and 
Crassus  the  celebrated  orators,  and  Catulus  the  former  colleague 
of  Marius.  After  satiating  himself  with  slaughter,  Marius  caused 
himself  to  be  proclaimed  consul  for  the  seventh  time,  along  with 
Cinna,  without  any  elections.  No  other  Roman  during  the 
republic  was  seven  times  consul.  A  few  days  afterwards,  in  the 
middle  of  January,  86  B.C.,  Marius  died  of  an  attack  of  pleurisy 
at  the  age  of  seventy.  His  body  was  afterwards  exhumed  by 
command  of  Sulla,  and  flung  into  the  Anio.  His  character  has 
been  fully  drawn  by  Niebuhr. — G. 

MARKLAND,  Jeremiah,  born  in  1693,  was  the  son  of  an 
English  clergyman  in  Lancashire,  and  received  his  early  educa- 
tion at  Christ's  hospital,  London.  After  completing  his  studies 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  became  a  master  of  arts  and  fellow  of 
St.  Peter's  college,  he  took  service  as  a  private  tutor,  and  had 
an  opportunity  of  travelling  on  the  continent  with  his  pupil.  But 
the  greater  portion  of  bis  life  was  spent  in  studious  retirement, 
prosecuting  the  literary  labours  and  adding  to  the  classical 
acquirements  which  have  placed  his  name  in  the  fist  of  England"s 
famous  scholars.  His  edition  of  the  Sylvas  of  Statius  is  stiil 
highly  esteemed.  He  edited  also  several  plays  of  Euripides,  and 
contributed  valuable  notes  to  other  classical  publications  of  that 
day.  In  the  enlarged  edition  of  Bowyer's  Conjectures  on  the  New 
Testament,  published  in  1812,  his  name  frequently  occurs;  and 
the  critical  remarks  which  he  contributed  to  that  publication  form 
an  important  element  of  its  value,  not  only  by  their  number,  but 
by  the  learning  and  judgment  which  they  display.  He  died  in 
1776,  not  more  admired  on  account  of  his  scholarly  attainments, 
than  beloved  for  the  upright  simplicity  of  his  manners,  and  his 
charitable  deeds. — \Y.  B. 

MARLBOROUGH,  Johh  Chokchill,  Duke  of,  the  eminent 
commander,  statesman,  diplomatist,  and  courtier,  whose  extra- 
ordinary genius  shed  the  greatest  lustre  upon  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  whose  "splendid  qualities  were  mingled  with  an  alloy 
of  defects"  which  have  been  the  source  of  keen  controversy,  was 
born  at  Ashe  in  Devonshire  on  the  24th  of  June,  1650.  His 
father,  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  was  a  "  malignant,"  who  suffered 
severely  for  his  loyalty  to  the  Stewarts,  and  was  the  compiler  of 
what  Nieolson  styled  "a  diverting  view  of  the  arms  and  exploits 
of  our  kings,"  under  the  title  of  Divi  Britannici,  folio,  1675. 
The  poor  cavalier  who,  according  to  Macaulay,  made  himself 
ridiculous  by  the  praise  bestowed  on  kings  in  this  book,  obtained 
no  more  solid  reward  for  his  services  and  sacrifices  than  places 
at  court  for  two  of  his  children.  His  daughter,  Arabella,  was 
appointed  maid  of  honour  to  the  duchess  of  Yoik ;  his  son  John, 
page  to  the  duke.  The  former  was  seduced  by  the  duke,  and 
became  his  mistress.  The  latter,  who  had  a  singularly  hand- 
some person  and  most  engaging  manners,  failed  not  to  play  his 
part  in  the  scenes  of  profligacy  amid  which  he  lived.  The  little 
schooling  he  had  received  included  the  perusal  of  a  copy  of 
Vegetius,  from  which  he  is  said  to  have  derived  his  first  inclina- 
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tion  for  a  military  life.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  obtained  from  the 
Juke  of  York  an  ensigncy  in  the  guards,  and  made  his  first  essay 
in  arms  at  Tangiers,  then  an  English  possession  and  continually 
besieged  by  the  Moors.  After  Lis  return  home  an  amour  with 
Charles  II. 's  celebrated  mistress,  Barbara  Villiers,  duchess  of 
Cleveland,  was  discovered  by  the  king  through  the  information 
of  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  Churchill  made  his  escape  by 
jumping  through  the  window.  In  1672  he  was  sent  with  his 
regiment  to  Holland  to  fight  under  the  duke  of  Monmouth 

I  the  Dutch,  in  support  of  the  discreditable  alliance  with 
France.  The  "  handsome  Englishman,"  as  he  was  called  by 
Turenne,  exhibited  in  his  twenty-third  year,  as  captain  of  grena- 
diers, that  serene  intrepidity  which  distinguished  him  through 
life.  His  professional  skill  was  admired  and  improved  by  the 
great  captain  under  whose  eye  he  served.     At  the  sieges  of 

Tuen  and  Maastricht  he  greatly  signalized  himself.  He 
was  publicly  thanked  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  specially  recommended 
him  to  the  favour  of  the  king  of  England.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  second  campaign  in  Holland,  Churchill  was  made  by  the 
king  of  France  colonel  of  one  of  the  English  regiments  which 
accompanied  King  Louis'  army  in  the  campaign  of  1  674  against 
the  imperialists.  Strange  was  the  fate  that  made  this  scholar 
of  Conde  and  Turenne  the  conqueror  of  their  proud  master  in 
his  old  age !  After  five  years'  campaigning  Churchill  returned 
to  England,  higher  than  ever  in  the  favour  and  confidence  of 
his  sister's  lover,  the  duke  of  York.  The  duchess  of  Cleveland 
had  given  him  £5000  by  way  of  compensation  for  his  hasty 
flight  from  her  chamber.  With  the  prudence  learnt  doubtless 
among  the  privations  of  the  poor  cavalier's  home  at  Ashe,  and 
subsequently  developed  into  avarice,  the  young  soldier  invested 
this  sum  in  the  purchase  of  an  annuity  of  £500  a  year,  well 
secured  on  landed  property.  The  transaction  was  certainly  a 
highly  advantageous  one  for  him ;  yet  he  showed  that  he  was 
not  a  mere  fortune-hunter  by  marrying  in  1G78  Sarah  Jennings, 
a  lady  of  great  beauty,  wit,  and  force  of  character,  who  was  by  no 
means  rich.  To  his  union  with  this  remarkable  woman,  whom 
he  had  wooed  for  three  years  before  marrying  her,  Churchill 
owed  much.  Both  husband  and  wife  were  handsome  and  able, 
both  thorough  people  of  the  world,  and  sincerely  bent  upon 
attaining  worldly  wealth  and  distinction.  The  chief  disparity 
between  them  was  in  temper ;  he  being  celebrated  for  an  equa- 
nimity that  nothing  could  ruffle,  she  equally  famous  for  uncon- 
trollable irascibility.  Their  love  for  one  another  must  have  been 
deep  and  sincere ;  for  she  exercised  a  sway  over  his  mind  which 
he  never  disputed,  and  weaned  bun  at  once  from  the  licentious 
habits  of  a  profligate  court.  He  now  obtained  a  regiment  of 
infantry,  and  was  sent,  on  a  temporary  breach  between  Charles 
and  Louis,  to  negotiate  an  alliance  with  the  prince  of  Orange 
against  France,  which  was  averted  by  a  general  peace.  During 
the  agitating  times  of  the  "exclusion  bill,"  and  the  outcries 
against  the  duke  of  York  in  the  latter  years  of  Charles'  reign, 
Churchill  accompanied  James  to  the  Low  Countries  and  to  Scot- 
land; escaped  with  him  from  the  Gloucester  when  that  ship  was 
wrecked  on  Yarmouth  Sands  in  1G82 ;  and  seven  months  after- 
wards was  created  Baron  Churchill  of  Eymouth  in  tbe  Scotch 
peerage,  and  appointed  colonel  of  the  newly-formed  regiment  of 
royal  dragoons.  His  wife,  who  had  been  the  companion  from 
childhood  of  the  Princess  Anne,  was  at  this  time  appointed  a 
lady  of  her  bedchamber.  On  the  accession  of  James  to  the 
throne  in  1683,  Churchill  was  sent  to  Paris  to  notify  the  event 
to  the  French  monarch,  and  to  thank  him  for  the  gift  of  money 
which  so  basely  inaugurated  the  English  sovereign's  foreign 
policy.  The  ambassador  on  his  return  was  elevated  to  the  English 
peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Churchill  of  Sandridge  in  Hertford- 
shire, where  lay  his  wife's  paternal  inheritance.  His  military 
talents  were  ere  long  called  into  play  by  the  miserable  rebellion 
of  his  former  commander,  the  unhappy  duke  of  Monmouth.  At 
the  head  of  a  small  body  of  troops  he  grievously  harassed  the 
rebels  on  their  march  from  Bridgewater.  At  the  battle  of  Sedge- 
moor,  although  under  the  command  of  the  incompetent  earf  of 
Fevcrsham,  he  by  his  skilful  dispositions  decided  the  fate  of  the 
day,  which,  owing  to  the  disorganized  condition  of  the  royal  army, 
seemed  for  a  moment  doubtful.  The  cruel  severities  which  fol- 
lowed the  suppression  of  this  feeble  rebellion  did  not  raise  the 
character  of  the  king  in  the  estimation  of  his  favoured  subject. 
"I  wish  well  to  your  suit  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Churchill  to  a 
poor  supplicant  at  Whitehall,  pleading  piteously  for  her  brother's 
life;  "but  do  not  flatter  yourself  with  hopes.     This  marble," 


laying  his  hand  on  the  chimney-piece,  "  is  not  harder  than  the 
king."  Beyond  the  rank  of  major-general  and  the  colonelcy 
of  an  older  regiment  of  horse-guards,  Churchill  received  dur- 
ing James'  short  reign  no  acknowledgment  of  his  talents  and 
services.  He  manifested  unequivocally  his  aversion  from  the 
king's  projects  for  changing  the  religion  of  the  country.  When 
the  prince  of  Orange  undertook  to  rescue  England  from  Romanist 
domination,  Churchill  not  only  became  the  medium  of  commu- 
nication between  William  and  his  sister-in-law  Anne,  but  engaged 
to  prepare  the  English  army  for  the  projected  change  in  the 
government.  James,  though  a  profound  dissimulator  himself,  had 
no  suspicion  of  Churchill's  treachery  until  he  was  actually  at 
Salisbury  on  the  road  to  meet  the  prince  of  Orange.  He  had 
recently  raised  his  favourite  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and 
appointed  him  to  a  command  in  the  army  destined  to  repel  the 
Dutch  invaders.  On  the  evening  of  the  24th  November,  16  S8, 
the  king  held  a  council  of  war,  at  which  Churchill  saw  he  was 
distrusted.  In  the  night  he  fled  to  the  prince's  quarters,  accom- 
panied by  the  duke  of  Grafton.  This  desertion  was  fatal  to  all 
hopes  of  success  that  James  may  have  entertained,  and  exasper- 
ated the  falling  monarch  in  the  highest  degree.  He  retreated 
to  London,  only  to  find  that  his  daughter  Anne  had  fled  from  the 
palace  with  Lady  Churchill.  The  dictates  of  reason  and  policy 
were  forgotten  in  the  royal  desire  for  vengeance.  When  pressed 
to  avert  the  storm  by  making  concessions,  including  an  amnesty 
to  those  who  were  in  arms  against  him.  he  exclaimed,  "  I  cannot 
do  it ;  I  must  make  examples,  Churchill  above  all — Churchill 
whom  I  raised  so  high.  He  and  he  alone  has  done  all  this. 
He  has  corrupted  my  army.  He  has  corrupted  my  child.  He 
would  have  put  me  into  their  hands,  but  for  God's  special  pro- 
vidence." The  selfish  treachery  of  Churchill  was  indeed  ignoble, 
but  the  bonds  which  unite  a  courtier  to  a  king  are  generally 
those  of  interest  alone,  and  James  had  not  his  careless  brother's 
power  over  the  hearts  of  his  servants.  The  terms  on  which  the 
favours  bestowed  on  Churchill  were  granted,  were  doubtless  humi- 
liating enough.  The  seduction  of  his  sister  Arabella,  though 
used  by  the  selfish  young  aspirant  for  worldly  advancement, 
could  not  make  him  love  her  seducer.  His  great  talents  and 
subsequent  fame  have  made  his  treason  conspicuous,  yet  was  it 
countenanced  by  the  conduct  of  men  bearing  the  most  illustrious 
names  in  England — men  very  near  to  the  throne,  and  very  high 
in  the  confidence  of  the  king. 

When  the  vote  was  taken  for  making  William  of  Orange  king 
of  England,  Churchill,  who  was  in  favour  of  a  regency,  absented 
himself  from  parliament.  He  was  nevertheless  appointed  a  lord 
of  the  bedchamber  and  created  Earl  of  Marlborough.  He  con- 
tinued to  be  the  warm  partisan  of  the  Princess  Anne,  and  strove 
hard  to  procure  for  her  that  allowance  of  £50,000  a  year,  which 
was  the  cause  of  dissension  between  Anne  and  Queen  Mary.  In 
the  summer  of  1689  William  sent  him  to  command  the  English 
forces  employed  against  the  French  in  Holland,  where  he  had 
but  one  slight  opportunity  of  displaying  his  consummate  ability 
in  the  art  of  war,  namely,  in  the  defence  of  the  post  of  Waleourt 
against  a  great  superiority  of  numbers.  He  declined  to  accom- 
pany King  William  to  Ireland,  while  James  was  there  in  person; 
but  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  and  the  return  of  the  exiled 
monarch  to  France,  he  accepted  the  command  of  the  troops  in 
Ireland,  and  speedily  reduced  the  troubled  districts  to  order. 
Marlborough  felt  no  attachment  to  William,  and  would  seem 
to  have  built  his  hopes  of  greatness  on  his  influence  with  the 
Princess  Anne.  Early  in  1690  when  the  stability  of  William's 
government  began  to  appear  uncertain,  Marlborough  again  con- 
sulted his  own  interest  by  a  treasonable  correspondence  with 
James  at  St.  Germains.  He  had  an  interview  with  Colonel 
Saekville,  a  Jacobite  agent,  expressed  deep  repentance  for  his 
past  conduct,  and  implored  the  colonel  to  intercede  for  him  with 
the  exiled  king.  He  attested  his  sincerity  by  giving  informa- 
tion of  facts  known  only  to  persons  in  high  office,  and  hinted  at 
the  possibility  of  his  carrying  over  the  English  forces  in  Flanders 
to  the  French  cainp,  if  James  should  so  wish.  The  banished 
king,  too  glad  to  be  thus  imposed  on,  forgave  the  powerful 
penitent,  and  sent  him  an  assurance  to  that  effect  in  writing. 
This  document  the  earl  kept  locked  up  in  readiness  for  a  second 
restoration  should  it  arrive.  Meanwhile  King  William,  unsus- 
picious of  these  intrigues,  took  Marlborough  with  him  to  Holland, 
where  the  graces  and  accomplishments  of  the  English  general 
excited  universal  admiration.  While  arranging  the  camp  at 
Brussels,  he  received  from  St.  Germains  a  request  to  fulfil  bid 
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promise  of  deserting  to  the  French  camp.  He  excused  himself 
tor  the  time  being  by  savins;  that  to  carry  over  a  regiment  or 
two  would  be  worse  than  useless,  and  that  time  was  required  to 
prepare  an  army  for  such  a  step.  On  his  return  to  England, 
however,  in  the  autumn  of  1691,  he  proposed  to  the  Jacobites  a 
plan  for  profiting  by  the  extreme  unpopularity  of  the  Dutch  in 
the  English  service,  to  obtain  a  vote  in  parliament  for  the  dis- 
missal of  all  foreigners  from  public  employ.  William  would  be 
certain  to  resent  such  treatment  of  his  faithful  followers;  a  rup- 
ture would  ensue,  and  by  a  judicious  management  of  the  British 
army  which  Marlborough  promised  to  conduct  himself,  William's 
government  would  be  overthrown,  and  James  be  restored  to 
his  throne.  The  Jacobites  refused  to  believe  in  the  last  part  of 
the  notable  scheme,  having  reason  to  suspect  that  the  ambitious 
commander  intended  to  proclaim  Anne,  and  govern  England  in 
her  name.  The  project,  therefore,  was  betrayed  to  William,  who 
felt  keenly  the  perfidy  of  the  ablest  man  in  his  service.  On  the 
night  of  the  9th  January,  1692,  the  queen  had  a  painful  explana- 
tion with  the  Princess  Anne,  and  early  the  next  morning  Marl- 
borough was  dismissed  from  all  his  employments,  and  forbidden 
to  appear  at  court.  Anne,  rather  than  dismiss  the  countess  of 
Marlborough  and  her  husband,  quitted  the  palace  at  Whitehall, 
and  went  to  reside  with  them  at  Sion  house  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  occupying  Berkeley  house  when  in  London.  In  May 
of  the  same  year  1692,  just  before  the  battle  of  La  Hogue, 
England  being  in  great  apprehension  of  a  Jacobite  descent  upon 
her  shores,  and  William  absent  on  the  continent,  Marlborough 
was  placed  in  great  peril  by  a  scheme  of  peculiar  villany  known 
as  Young's  plot.  One  Robert  Young,  who  had  long  earned  a 
dishonest  livelihood  by  perjury  and  forgery,  concocted  a  docu- 
ment purporting  to  be  an  association  for  the  restoration  of 
the  banished  king,  which,  having  contrived  to  get  it  placed  in 
the  house  of  Bishop  Sprat  at  Bromley,  he  denounced  to  the 
government.  At  the  head  of  the  forged  signatures  to  this  paper 
was  the  name  of  Marlborough,  who  was  thereupon  arrested  on 
the  8th  of  May,  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  On  the  discovery 
of  the  fictitious  nature  of  the  plot  the  earl  was  admitted  to  bail. 
His  name,  however,  was  struck  out  of  the  list  of  the  privy  council, 
and  for  five  years  he  remained  without  any  public  employment. 
A  dreadful  crime  is  laid  to  his  charge  by  Lord  Macaulay  and 
others,  of  having  informed  the  court  of  St.  Germains  in  May, 
1694,  of  the  intended  English  expedition  against  Brest,  and 
of  having  caused  thereby  the  death  of  the  brave  Talmash,  the 
commander  of  the  troops,  on  whose  removal  he  counted  for  his 
own  restoration  to  the  public  service.  Proofs  of  the  treasonable 
intelligence  exist  in  the  Macpherson,  Papers,  but  the  motive 
■scribed  seems  too  foul  for  belief.  The  denunciation  of  Sir  John 
Fenwick  when  apprehended  for  conspiring  against  the  king's 
life  included  Marlborough,  Godolphin,  and  even  Shrewsbury, 
but  failed  to  convince  parliament ;  fur  both  houses  voted  the 
allegations  to  be  false  and  scandalous.  Whether  William 
believed  in  the  innocence  or  dreaded  the  power  of  these  noble- 
men is  still  doubtful.  Certain  it  is  that  when  the  Princess 
Anne  after  the  death  of  Queen  Mary  was  reconciled  to  the  king, 
Marlborough  was  appointed,  in  1698,  governor  to  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne,  and  received  from 
William  a  pretty  compliment  on  the  occasion.  "  My  lord,"  said 
the  king,  "  make  him  but  what  you  are,  and  my  nephew  will  be 
all  I  wish  to  see  him."  Two  years  before,  while  his  resentment 
still  glowed,  William  had  been  heard  to  say,  ''  If  1  had  been  a 
private  gentleman,  my  Lord  Marlborough  and  I  must  have 
measured  swords."  Marlborough  was  also  at  the  same  time 
restored  to  his  seat  in  the  privy  council,  and  to  his  former  mili- 
tary rank  and  command.  His  treasonable  intercourse  with  the 
exiled  Stewarts  rapidly  cooled  after  the  death  of  Queen  Mary, 
when  no  one  but  the  sickly  king  stood  between  Anne  and  the 
throne. 

In  the  summer  of  1701  he  accompanied  William  to  Holland, 
was  appointed  commander  of  the  forces  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
intrusted  with  the  most  extensive  powers  for  negotiating  with 
the  various  states  then  combining  against  France  in  a  con- 
federacy, the  power  of  which  he  subsequently  wielded  with  such 
tremendous  success.  After  displaying  the  sagacity  and  address 
of  a  profound  diplomatist,  he  was  returning  with  the  hope  of 
applying  his  talents  to  domestic  politics,  when  he  learned  that 
William  had  dismissed  the  tory  administration  headed  by  Godol- 
phin, Marlborough's  bosom  friend.  Four  months  later  the  king 
died,  and  Anne  ascended  the  throne.     Her  first  thought  was  to 


raise  to  the  highest  honours  the  man  who  was  destined  to  make 
her  reign  glorious.  Three  days  after  her  accession  he  received 
the  garter,  the  day  after  was  made  commander-in-chief,  and  ere 
long  master  general  of  the  ordnance.  The  deceased  king  had 
not  in  vain  recommended  Marlborough  to  Anne  as  the  fittest 
person  to  command  her  armies.  William's  policy  lived  after  him, 
and  through  Marlborough's  personal  influence  war  was  declared 
against  France  ere  three  months  of  the  new  reign  had  expired. 
The  conduct  of  that  war  is  Marlborough's  greatest  glory.  The 
history  of  his  campaigns  from  1704  to  1711  fill  some  of  the 
brightest  pages  of  the  annals  of  the  British  empire.  The  records 
of  historians  leave  little  for  the  biographer  to  say.  Marlborough 
was  past  middle  life  when  he  entered  on  this  eventful  period  of 
his  history.  He  was  still  robust  and  indefatigable,  but  a  martyr 
to  distracting  maladies.  From  dimness  of  sight,  headache,  fever, 
or  ague,  he  was  hardly  ever  free.  Yet  what  work  he  performed 
— from  the  writing  of  letters  to  every  court  in  Europe,  to  the 
organizing  of  armies,  the  achievement  of  splendid  victories,  and 
the  negotiation  of  treaties  of  peace  and  alliance !  Not  only  was 
he  the  presiding  genius  in  the  councils  of  England,  but  his  guid- 
ing hand  directed  the  course  of  events  all  over  Europe.  In  June, 
1702,  he  was  appointed  generalissimo  of  the  allied  forces,  and 
departed  for  the  Hague.  "By  the  death  of  William,"  says 
Bolingbroke,  no  friend  to  the  object  of  his  eulogy,  "  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  was  raised  to  the  bead  of  the  army,  and  indeed  of 
the  confederacy;  where  he,  a  new,  a  private  man,  a  subject, 
acquired  by  merit  and  by  management  a  more  deciding  influence 
than  high  birth,  confirmed  authority,  and  even  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain  had  given  to  King  William.  Not  only  all  the 
parts  of  that  vast  machine,  the  grand  alliance,  were  kept  more 
compact  and  entire,  but  a  more  rapid  and  vigorous  motion  was 
given  to  the  whole;  and  instead  of  languishing  and  disastrous 
campaigns,  we  saw  every  scene  of  the  war  full  of  action."  His 
career  of  victory  was  unchecked  by  one  defeat,  and  resembled  in 
more  than  one  particular  the  dazzling  triumphs  of  Napoleon  a 
century  later.  The  first  campaign,  in  which  several  important 
fortresses  were  reduced,  was  characterized  by  the  wary  vigilance 
of  the  general  rather  than  by  action.  He  was  rewarded,  however, 
on  December  14th,  1702,  by  the  dignities  of  Marquis  of  Bland- 
ford  and  Duke  of  Marlborough.  A  sad  calamity,  indeed,  cast 
its  gloom  over  this  flush  of  prosperity.  The  duke's  only  son,  a 
youth  of  seventeen,  died  of  the  small-pox.  The  next  campaign, 
which  began  in  March,  1703,  was  not  very  satisfactory  to  the 
English  general  who,  moreover,  was  harassed  by  political  news 
from  home,  and  the  progress  of  the  tory  party.  At  this  juncture 
he  entered  into  intimate  correspondence  with  Prince  Eugene,  and 
communicated  to  him  a  scheme  for  changing  the  theatre  of  war, 
in  the  next  campaign,  and  marching  to  the  Danube.  The  justifi- 
cation of  the  plan  was  the  glorious  victories  obtained  at  Dona- 
werth  and  Blenheim  in  July  and  August,  1704.  The  emperor 
of  Germany  testified  his  gratitude  to  the  victor  by  making  him 
a  prince  of  the  empire,  to  which  dignity  was  annexed  in  the 
following  year  the  extensive  domain  of  Mildenheim.  Great 
enthusiasm  was  aroused  at  home  by  these  triumphs.  Addison 
was  called  out  of  obscurity  to  celebrate  the  glories  of  the  duke 
in  a  poem,  the  Campaign.  His  grace  was  thought  to  have 
assumed  almost  a  royal  state,  eating  his  meals  alone  with  gentle- 
men standing  behind  him.  He  received  from  the  crown  a  grant 
in  perpetuity  of  the  manors  of  Woodstock  and  Wootton,  where 
was  built  at  the  public  expense  the  palace  which  still  bears 
the  name  of  Blenheim.  After  occupying  the  winter  with  mat- 
ters of  civil  government  in  England,  Marlborough  again  sailed 
for  the  continent  in  March,  1705.  His  great  military  plans  were 
frequently  thwarted  by  the  incompetency  of  his  allies,  especially 
by  the  Dutch  deputies,  and  no  brilliant  achievement  signalized 
the  year.  When  the  army  had  retired  to  winter  quarters  its 
leader  visited  Yienna,  Berlin,  Hanover,  and  the  Hague,  animating 
the  various  members  of  the  alliance  of  which  he  was  the  soul. 
At  home  he  found  a  coolness  had  sprung  up  between  his  duchess 
and  the  queen. 

In  the  campaign  of  1706  he  performed  a  great  exploit  by 
forcing  the  French  lines  at  Tirlemont,  and  on  May  23rd  gained 
a  splendid  victory  at  Ramifies,  after  a  bloody  contest  of  five 
hours.  In  this  battle  the  duke  twice  narrowly  escaped  with 
his  life.  The  history  of  the  war  in  1707  presents  no  event  of 
greater  interest  than  Marlborough's  interview  with  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden,  from  whom  as  well  as  from  other  European  sovereigns 
the  duke  received  honours  and  compliments  more  or  less  sub- 


stantial.  The  battle  of  Oudenard,  which  was  fought  on  the  30th 
June,  1708.  and  continued  with  unabated  fury  after  the  dark- 
ness of  night  had  fallen  over  the  field,  resulted  in  another  decisive 
triumph  for  the  English  general.  France,  however,  was  still 
unsubdued,  although  the  glory  of  the  Grand  Monarque  was  sadly 
dimmed  in  his  oldage.  Another  fierce  struggle  for  the  mastery 
took  place  on  the  3lst  of  August,  1709,  at  Malplaquet,  where 
each  opposing  army  numbered  about  one  hundred  thousand 
combatants,  including  their  finest  regiments,  with  an  unusually 
strong  force  of  artillery.  The  conflict  was  most  murderous ;  and 
though  the  French  were  defeated  and  compelled  to  retreat,  their 
loss  of  fifteen  thousand  killed  and  wounded  was  exceeded  by 
the  loss  of  the  allies,  which  amounted  to  twenty  thousand. 
Malplaquet  was  the  last  of  Marlborough's  great  victories.  He 
continued  in  command  of  the  forces  during  the  campaigns  of 
1710  and  1711  ;  but  his  fall  was  already  resolved  on.  The 
nation  was  growing  weary  of  the  burdens  of  a  long  war,  and 
wished  for  peace.  The  great  duke's  enemies  became  bolder  in 
their  attacks  on  him,  as  his  influence  at  the  palace  diminished. 
Ke  was  bitterly  assailed  in  parliament  and  by  the  press.  The 
terrible  pamphleteer,  Swift,  was  but  one  among  a  host  of  inferior 
writers  that  attacked  him.  He  was  charged  not  only  with 
making  money  by  contracts  and  the  sale  of  officers'  commissions, 
but  with  a  design  to  prolong  the  war  in  order  to  increase  his 
business. 

Unfortunately  the  penuriousness  of  his  early  life,  when  he 
was  the  poor  son  of  a  ruined  cavalier,  had  grown  into  confirmed 
habits  of  avarice,  which  gave  a  colour  to  the  vile  accusations 
brought  against  the  greatest  general  of  the  time.  His  former 
sins  of  treason  too  recoiled  upon  him  in  old  age.  For  it  was 
principally  through  the  machinations  of  Harley  and  St.  John, 
whom  he  had  befriended,  and  of  Mrs.  Masham  (see  Masham), 
who  owed  everything  to  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  that  the 
Churchills  were  overthrown.  True,  the  imperious  and  grasping 
disposition  of  the  duchess  became  more  uncontrollable,  as  the 
queen  grew  less  disposed  to  submit  to  her  dictation  The  definitive 
rupture  between  Anne  and  the  duchess  occurred  on  the  Cth  of 
April,  1710.  In  August,  1710,  the  whig  ministry  was  dismissed 
during  the  absence  of  Marlborough  on  the  continent.  While  he 
clung  to  his  command  and  various  lucrative  offices,  the  duke  had 
to  bear  with  the  superciliousness  of  St.  John  and  Harley,  who 
had  become  his  masters.  At  length  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1712,  after  enduring  neglect  and  insult  from  the  court  and  minis- 
ters, he  was  deprived  of  all  his  offices.  Soon  after  a  charge  of 
peculation  was  brought  against  him  in  parliament,  which  it 
was  found  convenient  to  drop  unpiosecuted,  leaving  a  damaging 
stigma  on  the  great  general's  name.  "Such  a  fall,"  says  Burnet, 
"  has  not  happened  since  the  days  of  Belisarius."  Marlborough's 
treasons  were  indeed  finding  him  out.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Harley,  earl  of  Oxford,  possessed  evidence  in  the  duke's 
handwriting  which  would  have  sent  him  to  the  Tower,  and  pos- 
sibly to  the  block.  An  interview  between  the  minister  and  the 
general  took  place  at  Thomas  Harley's  house  in  James  Street, 
Westminster,  which  resulted  in  Marlborough's  quitting  England 
almost  immediately,  November,  1712.  The  same  power  which 
compelled  this  mysterious  journey  (the  possession  of  damning 
evidence  against  Marlborough),  is  supposed  to  have  led  to  the 
suppression  of  proceedings  against  the  earl  of  Oxford  in  the  suc- 
ceeding reign.  After  tampering  with  the  tories,  the  Jacobites, 
and  the  Hanoverians,  Marlborough  recognized  the  sovereignty  of 
George  I.  He  entered  London  publicly  the  day  after  Queen 
Anne's  death,  to  the  great  scandal  of  Dr.  Saoheverel.  He  was 
disappointed  at  not  being  appointed  one  of  the  regency;  but 
being  ere  long  reinstated  in  his  offices  of  captain-general  and 
master  of  the  ordnance,  he  cared  little  for  the  king's  personal 
dislike  to  him.  Although  he  is  charged  with  having  advanced 
a  sum  of  money  to  the  Pretender,  which  helped  to  sustain  the 
rebellion  of  1715,  it  is  certain  that  his  prudent  counsels  to  the 
government  greatly  promoted  the  defeat  of  that  rebellion.  During 
his  latter  years  he  suffered  from  paralysis;  and  though  he  con- 
tinued to  attend  in  his  seat  in  parliament  until  seven  months 
before  his  death,  his  appearance  offered  so  great  a  contrast  to  the 
noble  grace  of  his  prime  manhood,  as  to  give  force  to  Johnson's 
poignant  line— 

"From  Marlborough's  eyes  the  streams  of  dotage  flow." 

A  final  stroke  of  paralysis  terminated  the  duke's  life  on   the 
16th  of  June,  1722,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age.    His 


remains  were  interred  with  great  pomp  in  Westminster  abbey  at 
the  expense  of  his  wife,  not  of  the  nation.  At  her  death  they 
were  removed  to  Blenheim,  and  laid  by  her  side.  Anecdotes 
abound  illustrative  of  the  greatness  and  the  littleness  of  this 
remarkable  man.  His  sweetness  of  temper,  his  humanity,  his 
intrepidity,  his  sagacity,  his  falseness  and  mean  avarice,  have 
been  recorded  by  many  pens.  Notwithstanding  his  great  ability 
in  the  field,  Marlborough  is  credited  with  no  improvement  in 
the  science  of  war.  He  left  the  military  art  as  he  found  it. 
Had  his  education,  which  was  neglected,  been  carefully  superin- 
tended, a  combination  of  mathematical  and  military  science 
with  intuitive  genius  might  have  made  him  indeed  the  Napoleon 
of  his  time. — K.  H. 

MARLBOROUGH,  Sarah,  duchess  of,  was  born  in  1CG0, 
and  was  the  younger  daughter  of  Richard  Jennings,  Esq.  cf 
Sandrach,  Hertfordshire,  the  representative  of  a  family  which  had 
suffered  in  the  cause  of  royalty  during  the  period  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. At  an  early  age  Sarah  was  placed  in  the  household 
of  the  duchess  of  York,  where  she  formed  that  intimacy  with 
the  Princess  Anne,  which  was  afterwards  productive  of  such 
momentous  consequences.  She  was  beautiful,  high-spirited,  and 
attractive,  and  her  hand  was  eagerly  sought  by  many  eligible 
suitors;  among  others,  by  Lord  Lindsey,  afterwards  marquis  of 
Ancaster.  But  she  rejected  them  all  for  the  poor,  but  handsome, 
insinuating,  and  gallant  Colonel  Churchill,  and  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  his  family,  was  married  to  him  in  1678.  On  the 
marriage  of  the  Princess  Anne  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark  in 
1683,  Lady  Churchill  was  appointed  one  of  her  maids  of  honour, 
and  soon  obtained  paramount  influence  over  the  mind  of  the 
princess,  who  almost  worshipped  her  imperious  favourite.  All 
ceremony  and  all  titles  were  dropped  in  their  confidential  inter- 
course. Anne  became  plain  Mrs.  Morley,  and  the  favourite,  Mrs. 
Freeman.  Through  the  influence  of  Lady  Churchill  the  princess 
was  induced  to  join  in  the  plot  against  her  father,  and  to  make  her 
escape  from  Whitehall  during  the  crisis  of  the  Revolution,  and  to 
take  refuge  in  the  camp  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  But,  after  the 
final  settlement  of  the  crown,  the  caprice  and  violent  temper  of  the 
favourite  and  her  unbounded  sway  over  her  mistress  caused  repeated 
and  serious  annoyance  to  William  and  Mary,  especially  after  Marl- 
borough had  entered  into  a  treasonable  correspondence  with 
the  exiled  monarch.  At  length  Queen  Mary,  provoked  beyond 
bearing  by  the  perfidy  of  Marlborough  and  the  insolence  of  his 
wife,  commanded  her  to  leave  the  palace;  and  the  princess,  rather 
than  be  separated  from  her  friend,  retired  with  her  family  to  Sion 
house.  On  the  accession  of  Anne  to  the  throne,  Lady  Marl- 
borough's authority  became  paramount  at  court,  and  honours, 
places,  and  pensions  were  heaped  upon  her  husband.  But  at 
length  in  April,  1710,  her  own  violent  and  domineering  temper, 
the  influence  of  the  new  favourite,  Mrs.  Masham,  and  the  intrigues 
of  the  tory  partv,  brought  about  an  entire  alienation  between 
the  duchess  and  the  queen.  In  1711  the  former  resigned  her 
office  of  groom  of  the  stole,  and  a  few  months  later  the  duke 
after  enduring  a  series  of  mean  and  spiteful  insults,  was  deprived 
of  all  his  employment.  On  the  death  of  the  duke  in  1722,  he 
left  his  widow  in  possession  of  enormous  wealth,  which  enabled  her 
to  indulge  in  every  whim  and  caprice  which  her  unbridled  temper 
dictated.  This  remarkable  woman  survived  until  1744,  having 
outlived  both  her  enemies  and  her  friends.  Her  later  years  were 
spent  in  violent  hostilities  not  only  with  her  opponents,  but  even 
with  her  own  children  and  grand-children.  Pope's  masterly 
delineation  of  her  character  under  the  name  of  Atossa  is  well 
known. — J.  T. 

MARLOWE,  Christopher,  the  dramatist,  was  born  in 
1564,  and  educated  at  the  grammar-school  of  Canterbury,  and 
afterwards  at  Cambridge.  He  soon  afterwards  settled  in  London, 
and  found  employment  as  an  actor  and  a  writer  for  the  stage. 
He  was  a  man  of  very  loose  life,  and  is  charged  by  contemporary 
writers  with  atheism.  After  a  career  of  low  debauchery,  he  lost 
his  life  in  a  tavern  brawl  in  1593.  His  licentiousness  Marlowe 
had  in  common  with  too  many  of  his  profession  in  that  age; 
but  he  was  gifted  with  so  powerful  and  brilliant  a  genius  as  is 
granted  to  but  few.  He  is  the  only  English  dramatic  writer  of 
great  merit  previous  to  Shakspeare:  and  he  shares  with  Greene 
and  Peele  the  honour  of  having  laid  the  foundations  on  which, 
our  great  poet  erected  so  stately  an  edifice.  The  most  important 
of  Marlowe's  tragedies  are,  "Tamburlaine;"  the  "Jew  of  Malta  ;" 
"  Edward  II. ;"  and  "Faustus."  The  authenticity  of  the  first 
has  been  doubted,  but  apparently  on  insufficient  grounds:  though 
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absurdly  bombastic,  it  manifests  a  vigorous  imagination.  "Edward 
II.''  is  preferred  in  some  respects  by  diaries  Lamb  to  the  Richard 
II.  of  Shakspeare.  A  large  part  of  the  Henry  VI.  of  Shakspeare, 
including  some  of  the  finest  passages,  is  assigned  to  Marlowe  by 
some  critics.  That  Shakspeare  has  frequently  imitated  .Marlowe  is 
sufficiently  obvious  upon  a  comparison  of  their  writings.  Besides 
his  plays,  Marlowe  translated  three  books  of  Ovid's  Elegies,  and 
the  first  book  of  Lucan's  Pharsalia.  He  also  commenced  an 
imitation  of  the  Hero  and  Leander  of  Musaeus  in  six  books, 
which  was  completed  after  his  death  by  Chapman,  the  translator 
of  Homer.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  poem,  but,  like  his  translations 
from  Ovid,  extremely  licentious.  His  dramas  have  been  thus 
criticised  by  Mr.  Hallam : — "  The  first  two  acts  of  the  '  Jew  of 
Malta'  are  more  vigorously  conceived,  both  as  to  character  and 
circumstances,  than  any  other  Elizabethan  play,  except  those  of 
Shakspeare  ;  and  perhaps  we  may  think  that  Barabbas,  though 
not  the  prototype  of  Slii/lock — a  praise  of  which  he  is  unworthy 
— may  have  suggested  some  few  ideas  to  the  inventor.  But  the 
latter  acts,  as  is  usual  with  our  old  dramatists,  are  a  tissue  of 
uninteresting  crimes  and  slaughter.  The  savage  character  of 
'  Tamburlaine,'  and  the  want  of  interest  as  to  every  other,  render 
this  tragedy  a  failure  in  comparison  with  the  rest.  'Faustus'  is 
better  known ;  it  contains  nothing  perhaps  so  dramatic  as  the  first 
part  of  the  '  Jew  of  Malta ;'  yet  the  occasional  glimpses  of  repent- 
ance and  struggles  of  alarmed  conscience  in  the  chief  character 
are  finely  brought  in.  It  is  full  of  poetical  beauties ;  but  a 
mixture  of  buffoonery  weakens  the  effect,  and  leaves  it  on 
the  whole  rather  a  sketch  by  a  great  genius  than  a  finished 
performance.  There  is  an  awful  melancholy  about  Marlowe's 
Mephistophiles,  perhaps  more  impressive  than  the  malignant 
mirth  of  that  fiend  in  the  renowned  work  of  Gothe ;  but  the 
fair  form  of  Margaret  is  wanting,  and  Marlowe  has  hardly 
earned  the  credit  of  having  breathed  a  few  casual  inspirations 
into  a  greater  mind  than  his  own.''  Some  g">od  remarks  on 
the  life  and  character  of  Marlowe  will  be  found  in  Scott's 
Fortunes  of  Nigel.  lie  was  justly  celebrated  as  a  poet  by  sub- 
sequent writers,  particularly  Ben  Jonson,  Drayton,  Shakspeare. 
A  useful  edition  of  his  works  in  3  vols,  was  published  by 
Pickering,  London,  1826. — G. 

MARMONT,  Augusts  Fi-.ederique  Louis  Viesse  i>e, 
Due  de  Raguse,  Marshal,  the  last  survivor  of  Napoleon's 
marshals,  was  born  at  Chatillon-sur-Seine,  29th  July,  1771. 
He  was  the  son  of  an  old  officer  of  distinction,  and  entered  the 
army  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  but  passed  some  time  at  the  mili- 
tary school  of  Chalons  after  receiving  Ids  commission.  He  was 
present  at  the  siege  of  Toulon  in  1793,  made  captain  in  1794, 
and  accompanied  Napoleon  to  Italy.  In  the  campaign  of  1796 
he  acted  as  aid-de-camp  to  General  Bonaparte,  and  went 
through  the  whole  series  of  battles,  attaining  the  rank  of  colonel. 
He  next  went  to  Egypt,  and  was  made  general  of  brigade.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  seven  officers  selected  to  attend  Bonaparte, 
when  the  future  emperor  resolved  to  return  to  France.  In  1800 
Marmont  superintended  the  conveyance  of  the  artillery  across 
the  St.  Bernard.  At  Marengo  he  attained  the  rank  of  general 
of  division,  and  soon  after  was  appointed  inspector-general  of 
artillery.  In  180.5  he  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Uhn,  and 
in  1806  commanded  the  army  in  Dahnatia.  His  title  dates 
from  his  Dalmatian  proceedings.  Having  completed  a  line  of 
road  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles  in  length,  he  was  made  Due 
de  Raguse  in  1807.  In  1809  he  was  called  by  Napoleon  to  the 
main  army,  which  he  joined  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Wagram, 
defeating  the  Austrians  several  times  on  his  way.  After  Wag- 
ram  he  received  the  marshal's  baton,  and  soon  after  the  treaty 
of  Vienna  which  followed,  he  was  appointed  to  govern  the 
newly-acquired  provinces,  Dalmatia,  Istria,  Ragusa.  and  Croatia, 
which  Napoleon  had  formed  into  a  state.  In  1811  he  was  sent 
to  Spain  to  supersede  General  Massena.  and  was  there  present 
in  several  actions,  and  received  several  wounds.  In  the  cam- 
paign of  1813  he  was  in  Germany,  and  took  the  command  of 
the  second  corps.  He  was  present  at  Bautzen,  Dresden,  and 
Leipsic.  At  the  latter  four  horses  sunk  under  him,  and  he  was 
twice  wounded.  In  the  retreat  towards  Paris  in  1811  he  was 
present  in  almost  every  engagement,  and  defended  the  capita] 
to  the  last.  Without  waiting,  however,  for  Napoleon's  order  he 
finally  entered  into  treaty  with  the  allies,  and  thus  received  into 
high  favour  by  Louis  XVIII. ,  followed  that  monarch  to  Ghent  in 
1815,  and  returned  with  him  to  Paris.  By  Louis  XVIII.  and 
Charles  X.  he  was  employed  in  various  high  offices,  and  in  1830  | 


was  appointed  to  crash  the  revolution.  This  drew  down  on  him 
the  popular  indignation,  and  on  the  establishment  of  the  new 
government  he  was  removed  from  the  list  of  the  French  army, 
and  ordered  to  leave  the  country.  He  visited  various  parts  of 
Europe,  and  finally  took  up  his  residence  at  Venice,  where  he 
died  on  the  2nd  March,  1852.  During  his  exile  he  employed 
Lis  leisure  in  writing  on  the  military  systems  of  the  continent, 
and  left  also  two  volumes,  the  "  Memoires  du  Due  de  Raguse," 
which  were  published  at  Paris. — P.  E.  D. 

MARMOXTEL,  Jean  Francois,  a  French  poet,  novelist, 
and  critic,  was  born  of  obscure  parents  at  Bort,  a  small  town  of 
Limousin,  on  the  11th  of  July,  1723.  He  received  an  educa- 
tion at  the  Jesuit  college  in  Mauriac,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Clermont,  and  partly  supported  himself  by  instructing  students 
less  advanced  than  himself.  His  first  literary  production  was 
an  ode  on  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  which  he  brought  for- 
ward at  the  floral  games  of  Toulouse.  In  his  disappointment 
at  not  gaining  a  prize  he  wrote  to  Voltaire,  who  promised  his 
assistance  if  the  young  poet  should  come  to  Paris.  With  fifty 
crowns  in  his  pocket  he  set  off  for  the  capital,  translating  as  he 
went  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock,  which  he  sold  for  a  hundred 
crowns,  and  which  was  his  first  publication  (1746).  The 
traditionary  fate  of  the  poet,  however,  awaited  him,  and  his 
memoirs  contain  particulars  of  the  poverty  and  misery  he  endured 
at  this  time.  A  prize  poem  on  the  glory  of  Louis  XV.  after 
the  battle  of  Fontenoy  was  forced  into  sale  by  Voltaire,  who  also 
advised  Marmontel  to  write  for  the  stage.  Thereupon  he  wrote 
three  tragedies,  "Dionysius  the  Tyrant,"  "  Aristomenus,"  and 
"  Cleopatra,"  which,  coming  from  a  young  man  of  twenty-four, 
attracted  considerable  notice,  yet  were  not  successful  on  the 
stage.  His  operas,  heroic  poems,  and  odes  likewise  fell  flat  on 
the  public  ear.  By  the  favour  of  Madame  Pompadour  he  was 
appointed  clerk  of  public  buildings  in  1753,  and  was  employed 
by  her  to  touch  up  dull  poems,  old  plays,  and  dedications.  His 
quarrel  with  Le  Kain  the  actor,  arose  out  of  some  patchwork 
done  to  Rotrou's  Venceslas.  In  1756  he  began  to  write  his 
famous  "  Moral  Tales"  for  the  Mercure,  and  published  them 
entire  in  1761.  He  contrived  to  raise  a  literary  storm  by  cer- 
tain critical  heresies,  which  for  a  while  shut  the  doors  of  the 
Academy  against  him.  The  gates  of  the  Bastile,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  opened  to  receive  him  on  account  of  a  parody,  of 
which  he  was  not  guilty.  He  had  the  manliness  not  to  betray 
the  real  author,  though  the  imprisonment  cost  him  his  privilege 
of  publishing  the  Mercure.  In  1763  he  entered  the  Academy. 
"  Belisaire"  appeared  in  1767,  and  extended  his  reputation 
enormously.  The  "Incas,"  a  kind  of  supplement  to  "Belisaire," 
and  a  defence  of  freedom  of  opinion  in  religion,  appeared  in  1773. 
His  most  solid  and  useful  work  is  "  The  Elements  of  Literature," 
6  vols.  8vo,  1787,  which  includes  the  articles  on  poetry  and 
literature  contributed  by  him  to  the  great  Encyclopa?dia.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  electoral  assembly  of  Paris  in  1789,  but 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror  hid  himself  because  his  moderation 
was  suspected  to  be  royalism.  He  died  at  Abbeville  on  the  last 
day  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is 
that  edited  by  Saint-Surin,  18  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1818.— R.  H. 
MARMORA.     See  La  Marmora. 

MA  HOT,  Clemext,  the  most  celebrated  of  early  French 
poets,  was  born  in  1495  at  Cahors.  The  particulars  of  his  life 
have  been  gathered  mostly  from  his  works,  which  abound  in 
personal  allusions.  His  father,  Jean  Marot,  who  was  likewise  a 
poet,  held  the  office  of  valet-de-chambre  to  Francis  I.,  and  cared 
little  about  the  education  of  Clement,  who,  when  ten  years  old, 
was  taken  to  Paris,  and  grew  up  in  the  reckless  society  of  the 
dependants  of  a  court.  His  early  ballads  and  rhymed  epistles 
are  all  tuned  to  love.  The  graces  of  his  person,  however,  were 
not  so  eminent  as  his  mental  gifts,  and  he  often  bewails  his  ill- 
success  with  the  fair.  A  disappointment  of  this  nature  drove 
him  from  the  palace  into  the  service  of  Nicolas  de  Neufville, 
Seigneur  de  Villeroy,  at  whose  request  he  wrote  "  La  Queste  de 
ferine  amour,"  which  terminates  his  first  considerable  poem,  "  Le 
Temple  de  Cupidon,"  1.515.  Once  more  at  court,  Marot  recom- 
mended himself  by  writing  verses  on  seasonable  occasions,  and  in 
1518  obtained  an  appointment  in  the  household  of  Marguerite  de 
Valois,  herself  a  poet  and  lover  of  poets.  The  rapturous  homage 
rendered  by  Marot  to  this  beautiful  princess,  "his  adorable 
mistress,"  has  given  rise  to  ill-founded  suspicions  of  a  tender  inti- 
macy between  the  lady  and  the  poet.  It  is  certain  that  Marot 
accompanied  the  French  army  into  Italy,  and  shared  the  fate 
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of  his  gallant  sovereign  at  tlie  unfortunate  battle  of  Pavia.  He 
soon,  however,  recovered  his  liberty,  and  returning  to  France, 
when  Marguerite  was  at  Bfadrid  negotiating  the  liberation  of  her 
In-other,  was  arrested  for  heretical  opinions  and  thrown  into  the 
lei  prison,  the  abominations  of  which  he  depicts  with  vigo- 
rous strokes  in  a  poem  entitled  "  L'Enfer."  By  the  interference  of 
a  friendly  bishop,  he  was  removed  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  Sor- 
bonne  to' a  more  tolerable  confinement  at  Chartres,  from  which 
he  was  released  by  a  royal  order  obtained  through  Marguerite. 
Diana  of  Poitiers,  Henry  II. 's  handsome  and  lettered  mistress,  is 
accused  of  avenging  on  the  poet  some  slight  by  betraying  him 
to  the  Sorbonne.  In  some  very  spirited  verses,  he  humorously 
describes  his  arrest  at  the  instigation  of  a  mistress  for  having 
"  eaten  bacon."  In  1535,  when  many  Huguenots  were  brought 
to  the  stake,  Marotwas  accused  of  Calvinism.  He  fled  to  Mar- 
guerite in  Beam,  thence  to  the  court  of  Rene'e,  duchess  of  Ferrara, 
which  he  was  obliged  to  quit  for  Venice,  from  whence,  by  the 
king's  special  favour,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  France.  Here 
lie  lived  in  peace  for  some  years,  until  his  admirable  version  of 
some  of  David's  psalms,  and  the  great  popularity  they  at  once 
enjoyed  raised  another  polemical  storm  against  him.  He  fled  to 
Geneva  in  1543,  and  there  added  other  psalms  to  his  translation. 
But  the  austerity  of  the  pure  Calvinists  was  too  much  for  his  lively 
nature.  Having  been  reprimanded  for  playing  a  game  of  hazard 
he  left  Geneva  for  Turin,  where  he  died  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, 1541.  The  bibliography  of  Marot  in  Brunet's  Manuel  is  very 
instructive  as  to  the  variations  of  this  poet's  popularity  during  the 
three  centuries  that  have  elapsed  since  his  death. — R.  H. 

MARPURG,  Fkiedricii  Wilheem,  a  voluminous  writer 
on  the  theory  of  music,  was  born  in  1718  at  Seehausen,  in 
the  Old  Mark  of  Brandenburg.  He  was  well  educated  in  the 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  and  also  in  music  and  mathe- 
matics. In  1746  he  visited  Paris,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Rameau,  and  studied  his  celebrated  system  of  the  funda- 
mental bass.  Returning  to  Berlin  he  was  appointed  secretary 
to  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  court.  He  next  visited  Hamburg, 
where  he  stayed  some  time  in  an  official  capacity,  and  then 
returned  to  Berlin.  His  new  appointment  at  this  city  was 
director  of  the  lotteries,  to  which  was  shortly  afterwards  added 
that  of  councillor  to  the  king.  For  forty  years  Marpurg  retained 
these  offices,  devoting  all  his  leisure  time  to  the  composition  of 
his  numerous  works  on  the  theory  of  music.  Gerber,  in  his 
account  of  this  eminent  man,  says,  "  It  was  in  November,  1793, 
when  I  passed  five  weeks  at  Berlin,  that  I  was  received  in  Mar- 
purg's  house  almost  daily,  with  the  most  friendly  and  hospitable 
attention.  He  then  still  showed  the  lively,  jovial,  and  witty 
temper  of  youth ;  was  corpulent,  ate  and  drank  well,  and  enjoyed 
perfect  health.  Only  once,  and  just  as  he  had  returned  from 
his  lottery  business,  I  found  him  reserved  and  dejected.  '  My 
friend,'  said  he,  'we  have  had  an  unlucky  day;  we  have  lost 
much.'  When  he  had  company  he  was  the  soul  of  it,  and  by 
ourselves  our  usual  subject  of  conversation  was  ancient  and 
modern  music,  dead  and  living  artists.  Many  delightful  hours 
have  I  passed  with  him  in  this  manner."  Marpurg  died  at 
Berlin,  May  22,  1795,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  An  accurate 
list  of  his  works  is  given  by  Fetis. — E.  F.  R. 

MARRYATT,  Frederick,  Captain,  R.N.,  the  most  popular 
of  English  naval  novelists,  was  born  in  London  in  1792.  He 
was  descended  from  a  French  protestant  refugee  who,  escaping 
from  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  settled  in  this  country. 
His  father,  a  West  Indian  merchant,  was  chairman  of  Lloyd's, 
and  represented  Sandwich  in  the  house  of  commons  Captain 
Marryatt  entered  the  navy  in  1806,  and  a  detailed  account  of 
his  career  afloat  will  be  found  in  O'Byrne's  Naval  Biography. 
His  first  captain  when  he  entered  the  Imperieuse  as  a  midshipman, 
was  Lord  Cochrane,  afterwards  earl  of  Dundonald,  and  under 
that  famous  commander  he  served  for  three  years  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, taking  part  in  more  than  fifty  actions,  and  displaying 
great  gallantry  and  daring.  During  his  career  afloat,  he  saved 
no  fewer  than  five  lives  by  leaping  overboard  and  rescuing 
drowning  men,  for  this  receiving  in  1K25  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Humane  Society.  A  lieutenant  in  1812,  he  was  despatched  to  the 
American  coast,  and  commanded  a  successful  expedition  which 
cut  out  four  vessels  from  Now  Orleans.  A  commander  in  1815, 
he  was  requested  about  this  time  by  Lloyd's  to  draw  up  a  code 
of  signals  for  the  merchant  service,  which  was  afterwards  adopted 
by  both  the  English  and  French  governments,  published  in  1837, 
and  translated  into  French.    In  1822  he  published  "  Suggestions 


for  the  abolition  of  the  present  system  of  impressment  in 
the  Naval  Service,"  recommending  that  all  merchant  vessels 
should  be  obliged  to  carry  apprentices.  Meanwhile,  he  had 
served  off  St.  Helena  during  Napoleon's  captivity,  and  after  the 
death  of  the  emperor,  was  employed  in  the  preventive  service, 
effecting  a  number  of  seizures.  In  1823,  he  was  sent  to  the 
East  Indies  in  command  of  the  Lame ;  in  the  war  with  Burmah 
he  led  the  naval  attack  upon  Rangoon,  did  good  service  in  Sir 
Robert  Sale's  expedition  up  the  Bassein  river,  and  was  made  a 
C.B.  in  1825.  From  November,  1828,  to  November,  1830,  he 
commanded  the  Ariadne,  cruizing  in  the  Atlantic,  and  doing 
diplomatic  sen-ice  at  Madeira.  It  was  with  a  mind  enriched  by 
this  varied  experience  in  both  hemispheres,  that  in  1829  he  pub- 
lished the  earliest  of  his  novels,  "  The  Naval  Officer,  or  scenes 
and  adventures  in  the  life  of  Frank  Mildmay."  With  its  success, 
he  may  be  said  to  have  embraced  literature  as  a  profession. 
Novel  after  novel  poured  in  rapid  succession  from  his  pen,  some 
of  them  contributed  originally  to  the  Metropolitan  Magazine, 
which  he  edited  for  several  years.  The  following  are  the  titles 
and  dates  of  publication  of  the  chief  of  Captain  Marryatt's  fictions, 
most,  though  not  all  of  which,  are  stories  of  sea-life — "  Frank 
Mildmav,"  1829;  "King's  own,"  1830;  "Newton  Forster," 
1832;  "Peter  Simple,"  1834;  "Jacob  Faithful,"  1834;  "The 
Pacha  of  many  Tales,"  1835;  "  Japhet  in  search  of  a  father," 
1836;  "Mr.  Midshipman  Easy,"  1836;  "The  Pirate  and  the 
three  Cutters,"  1836;  "  Snarly-yow,"  1837;  the  "Phantom 
Ship,"  1839  ;  "  Poor  Jack,"  1840  ;  "  Masterman  Ready,"  1841 ; 
"Perceval  Keene,"  1842;  "Narrative  of  the  Travels  and  Adven- 
tures of  Monsieur  Violet  in  California,  Senara,  and  Western 
Texas,"  1842  ;  "  The  Settlers  in  Canada,"  1843  ;  "The  Mission, 
or  scenes  in  Africa,"  1845  ;  and  "Valerie,"  an  autobiography, 
1849.  The  best  of  these  works  is  "  Peter  Simple,"  with  which 
William  IV.  was  so  pleased  that  he  admitted  its  author  to  an 
interview.  When  applications  were  made,  however,  for  Captain 
Marryatt's  promotion,  the  king,  it  is  said,  refused  to  entertain 
them  on  the  ground  that  he  had  written  a  work  on  impressment, 
and  even  rejected  his  request  to  be  allowed  to  wear  the  cross  of 
the  legion  of  honour  given  him  by  Louis  Philippe,  as  a  reward 
for  his  code  of  signals.  Captain  Marryatt  was  a  keen  conserva- 
tive, and  unsuccessfully  contested  the  representation  of  the  Tower 
Hamlets.  In  his  "  Diary  in  America,"  published  in  1839,  he 
took  a  view  of  American  politics  and  manners  as  unfavourable  as 
that  of  Miss  Martineau  was  favourable.  He  died  on  the  2d  of 
August,  1848.— F.  E. 

MARSCHXEI7,  Heixtucit,  a  musician,  was  born  at  Zittau 
in  Upper  Lusatia,  16th  August,  1795,  and  died  at  Hanover, 
14th  December,  1861.  His  musical  precocity  was  shown  in  his 
rapid  progress,  when  in  1801  be  first  received  lessons  on  the 
pianoforte.  This  led  to  his  being  placed  in  the  choir  of  the 
gymnasium  of  his  native  town,  then  under  the  direction  of  F. 
Schneider,  where  he  was  soon  distinguished  for  his  voice  and 
talent;  and  he  afterwards  sang  in  the  choir  of  Bautzen.  After 
writing  several  motets  and  other  pieces  which  did  not  come 
before  the  world,  his  first  public  essay  as  a  composer  was  in 
the  music  of  a  ballet  written  for  a  company  of  dancers  who 
went  to  Zittau;  and  his  excitement  at  witnessing  the  rehearsals 
of  this  was  so  great  as  to  throw  him  into  a  serious  illness.  He 
spent  some  time  at  Prague,  where  he  made  the  friendship  of 
C.  M.  von  Weber;  but  the  armistice  of  1813  compelled  him, 
as  a  Saxon  subject,  to  leave  this  city.  His  parents  now  required 
him  to  give  up  music  for  jurisprudence ;  to  study  which  they 
sent  him  to  Leipsic  university.  The  masterpieces  of  the  great 
orchestral  composers  which  he  there  heard  for  the  first  time, 
stimulated  anew  his  love  for  music;  and  he  accordingly  culti- 
vated his  ability  with  greater  ardour  than  ever,  to  the  neglect  of 
the  pursuit  to  which  his  father  had  destined  him.  He  obtained 
some  skill  as  a  violinist,  and  more  as  a  pianist,  and  he  began 
now  seriously  to  study  composition,  in  which  as  yet  he  had 
received  small  instruction.  In  1815  he  appeared  as  a  pianist 
at  Carlsbad,  where  his  talent  attracted  the  notice  of  Count 
Amadee,  a  Hungarian  noble,  who  induced  him  to  go  to  Vienna 
under  the  promise  of  his  protection.  He  brought  out  there,  in 
1816,  his  first  operetta,  "Der  Kift'hauser  Berg,"  and  he  left  this 
capital  for  Presburg,  to  fill  an  appointment  which  he  obtained 
through  the  influence  of  his  patron  the  count.  He  now  wrote 
very  sedulously  for  the  theatre;  and  having  finished  a  grand 
opera,  "Heinrich  IV.,"  he  sent  it  to  Weber  at  Dresden,  through 
whose  interest  it  was  produced  in  1817,  while  Marschncr  was 
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engaged  upon  another  work,  for  performance  at  Presburg.  In 
1821  he  composed  the  overture  and  incidental  music  for  EJeist's 
drama,  Der  Prinz  von  Homburg,  which  is  esteemed  one  of  bis 
best  productions,  and  is  a  standard  work  upon  the  German  stage. 
He  went  in  1822  to  reside  at  Dresden,  where  Weber  obtained  for 
him,  in  the  following  year,  the  appointment  of  under-kape]!: 
himself  and  Morlacchi  being  his  superiors  in  office.  Though  the 
duties  of  this  engagement  were  onerous,  Marschner  was  not  inac- 
tive in  composition  while  he  held  it ;  but  on  the  death  of  Weber  in 
June,  1826,  being  refused  promotion  to  the  chief  directorship,  he 
resigned  his  post  in  the  ensuing  August.  He  had  already  married 
Mile.  Wohlbriiek,  a  favourite  singer;  and  with  her  he  now  made 
a  tour  through  the  principal  cities  of  Germany.  Her  brother,  an 
actor,  suggested  to  Marschner  the  subject  of  Der  Vampyr  for  an 
opera  ;  charmed  with  which,  he  agreed  with  his  brother-in-law 
to  write  the  text,  impatient  to  enter  upon  the  composition  of  the 
This  work,  the  best  known  of  all  he  has  written,  was 
undertaken  coincidently  with  that  of  Lindpaintner  upon  the  same 
subject;  but  it  was  unknown  to  each  composer  that  the  other 
had  selected  the  story  on  which  he  was  engaged.  Marschner's 
opera  was  finished  at  Leipsic  in  December,  1827,  and  produced 
there  in  the  following  March.  Its  success  carried  it  into  every 
theatre  in  Germany  where  Lindpaintner's  work  had  not  preceded 
it;  and  it  was  brought  out  in  London  at  the  English  Opera 
House — then  devoted  to  foreign  adaptations — in  the  summer  of 
1829.  Its  reception  here  was  such  as  to  induce  S.  J.  Arnold, 
the  proprietor  of  the  theatre,  in  conjunction  with  W.  Hawes — 
his  musical  director,  a  music-seller,  an  indifl'erent  singer,  a 
worse  composer,  and  a  rigorous  master  of  the  boys  of  St.  Paul's 
and  the  Chapel-royal — to  offer  Marschner  an  engagement  of 
£500  to  write  an  opera  expressly  for  England,  with  an  additional 
£100  to  come  and  conduct  its  first  performances.  Marschner 
accepted  the  tenns,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
English  language  to  fit  him  for  the  task;  but  the  destruction 
of  the  theatre  by  fire  in  February,  1830,  cancelled  the  con- 
tract ;  and  when  the  establishment  was  rebuilt  in  1834,  the 
fashion  for  German  appropriations  had  died  out,  and  the  pro- 
ductions of  Loder  and  Barnett  then  initiated  the  modem  school 
of  dramatic  music  in  England.  Another  popular  opera  of 
Marschner  is  "Der  Templar  und  die  Judin" — founded  on 
Scott's  Ivanhoe — ivhich  he  commenced  in  1828  and  produced 
in  1829  ;  it  was  ineffectively  performed  in  London  by  a  Ger- 
man company  in  1810.  Marschner  received  the  appointment 
of  kapellmeister  to  the  king  of  Hanover,  in  September,  1830, 
and  entered  upon  its  duties  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The 
libretto  of  Hans  Heiling,  which  was  offered  to  him  by  Eduard 
Devrient,  the  actor,  pleased  him  so  greatly  that  he  laid  aside 
another  opera,  on  which  he  was  occupied  at  the  time,  to  devote 
himself  to  its  composition.  It  was  brought  out  in  1833,  and 
its  reception  justified  the  earnestness  with  which  he  had  entered 
upon  it.  In  183-1  this  composer  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
from  the  university  of  Leipsic.  "  Des  Falkner's  Brant "  and 
other  operas  which  he  has  produced,  are  little  esteemed  in  com- 
parison with  the  three  last  named.  Marschner  visited  London 
in  1854,  when,  except  at  a  little  chamber  concert,  he  did  not 
appear  in  public.  In  1800  he  went  to  Paris,  where  his  presence 
created  greater  interest.  Beside  his  dramatic  and  sacred  music 
he  has  written  many  pianoforte  works,  some  symphonies  and 
other  orchestral  pieces,  an  immense  number  of  songs,  and  some 
very  popular  four-part  songs  for  male  voices. — G.  A.  M. 

MARSDEN,  William,  was  born  in  1754  in  Dublin,  being 
the  tenth  child  of  a  merchant  in  that  city.  His  eldest  brother 
having  gone  to  occupy  a  situation  in  the  Indian  civil  service  at 
Bencoolen,  William  was  sent  thither  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  a 
similar  appointment  having  been  obtained  for  him.  He  rose  to 
the  office  of  principal  secretary  in  the  establishment,  and  in  the 
meantime  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of  the  Malay 
language,  in  which  he  acquired  great  proficiency.  After  his 
return  home  in  1779  he  gave  himself  to  literary  labours,  became 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  published  in  1782  his  valuable 
"History  of  Sumatra."  Having  accepted  in  1795  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  admiralty,  he  became  eventually  chief  secretary  of 
the  board  ;  but  in  1807  the  state  of  his  health  compelled  him  to 
retire  on  a  pension,  which  he  afterwards  spontaneously  resigned. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-  two,  having  bequeathed  his  library 
to  King's  college,  and  his  valuable  collection  of  coins  and  medals 
to  the  British  museum.  Besides  the  "  History  of  Sumatra,"  he 
published  a  translation  of  the  Travels  of  Marco  Polo ;   and  the 


notes  with  which  he  enriched  it  were  followed  by  other  proofs 
of  his  great  acquirements  as  an  Orientalist.  His  "  Xumismata 
Oi'ientalia,"  and  his  "  Essays''  are  replete  with  the  tokens  of 
his  learning  and  judgment.  But  his  most  remarkable  work 
is  the  "  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Malay  Language."  It 
was  published  in  1812,  and  has  won  for  its  author  a  lasting 
reputation. — W.  B. 

MARSH,  Herbekt,  D.D.,  was  born  in  London  in  1757,  and 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship  in 
St.  John's  college.  In  1783,  after  taking  orders,  he  removed  to 
Gottingen,  where  he  resided  for  several  years,  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  German  language  and  literature.  He  was  soon 
able  to  write  German,  and  published  several  political  tracts  in 
that  language  in  defence  of  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  in  refer- 
ence to  the  continental  wars  of  the  French  revolution.  These 
tracts,  which  were  very  successful,  brought  him  to  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  rewarded  the  author  with  a  pension  and  marked 
him  for  preferment  in  the  church.  When  Germany  was  invaded 
by  the  French  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  appointed  in 
1807  Lady  Margaret  professor  of  divinity  in  Cambridge,  hav- 
ing been  previously  created  D.D.  by  royal  mandate.  In  his 
lectures,  which  aimed  to  answer  the  purpose  of  an  introduction 
to  all  the  branches  of  theology,  he  laid  particular  stress  upon 
the  critical  and  exegetical  departments  of  the  science.  He 
had  studied  these  branches  deeply  in  Germany  by  the  aid  of 
Michaelis  and  other  erudite  critics;  and  he  was  the  first  English 
writer  who  imported  the  theological  literature  of  Germany  into 
this  country.  His  translation  of  Michaelis'  Introduction  to  the 
New  Testament,  with  notes  supplied  by  himself,  was  a  work 
of  great  labour  and  merit.  He  departed  from  the  custom  of 
delivering  the  divinity  lectures  in  Latin,  and  clothed  them  in  an 
English  style  remarkable  for  perspicuity,  purity,  and  point.  In 
1801  he  published  a  "  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  and  Com- 
position of  the  Three  first  Canonical  Gospels,"  in  which  he  sought 
to  improve  upon  and  complete  the  theories  of  Eichorn  and  other 
German  critics,  which  was  followed  up  by  several  pamphlets  in 
which  he  maintained  his  views  against  the  anonymous  author 
of  "Remarks  upon  Michaelis  and  his  Commentator."  In  181G 
he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Llandaff,  and  in  1819  to  that  of 
Peterborough,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  in  1839.  He 
was  a  strict  churchman  in  his  views,  and  stood  equally  opposed 
to  Rome  and  Geneva.  At  the  formation  of  the  Bible  Society 
he  stood  aloof  from  that  institution  and  wrote  against  it ;  though, 
as  a  biblical  scholar,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  he  would 
have  interested  himself  in  the  great  work  of  Bible  translation 
and  diffusion.  But  his  strict  church  principles  disapproved  the 
diffusion  of  the  Bible  without  the  Prayer-book,  and  he  wrote 
a  pamphlet  to  maintain  his  point.  In  1812  he  published  a 
"  History  of  Translations  of  the  Scriptures  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present  day."  His  "  Lectures  on  the  Criticism 
and  Interpretation  of  the  Bible  ;"  and  "  On  the  Authenticity 
and  Credibility  of  the  New  Testament,"  of  which  the  best 
editions  appeared  in  1838  and  1840  respectively,  are  entitled 
to  the  rank  of  classical  productions,  and  are  of  eminent  use  in 
the  business  of  theological  instruction.  His  views  upon  every 
subject  are  always  admirably  clear  and  precise,  his  learning 
is  varied  and  exact,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the 
critical  department  of  theology  extensive  and  profound.  His 
political  tracts  were  expanded  into  a  "  History  of  the  Politics 
of  Great  Britain  and  France  from  the  time  of  the  conference  at 
Pilnitz  to  the  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain,"  2  vols. 
8vo,  1800.  He  was  also  the  author  of  numerous  polemical 
tracts  and  single  sermons.  No  collected  edition  of  his  works 
has  yet  been  published. — P.  L. 

MARSH,  James,  an  English  chemist,  was  born  in  London 
about  the  year  1795.  Having  studied  chemistry  and  pharmacy, 
and  taken  a  degree  in  Dublin,  he  obtained  an  appointment  at  the 
arsenal  of  Woolwich,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  devoting 
himself  with  success  to  chemical  researches.  He  was  particu- 
larly attentive  to  toxicological  inquiries  and  experiments,  and  in 
consequence  of  being  the  inventor  of  a  new  apparatus  for  detect- 
ing arsenic  was  frequently  consulted  in  cases  of  death  by  poison. 
The  apparatus,  by  the  invention  of  which  he  gained  a  great 
reputation,  still  goes  by  the  name  of  Marsh's  apparatus.  The 
object  of  it  is  to  detect  the  minutest  quantities  of  arsenic  in  any 
liquid  found  in  the  stomach  or  tissues  of  a  dead  body;  and  its 
sensitiveness  is  extreme.  Since  its  first  construction,  it  has 
been  slightly  modified  and  perfected  by  succeeding  chemists-, 


and  is  now  allowed  to  surpass  all  other  methods  that  have  been 
emploved.  In  France  it"  acquired  great  celebrity  at  the  time 
of  the  trial  of  Madame  Lafarge,  when  its  use  was  of  immense 
importance  to  the  French  toxicologists  consulted  upon  that  occa- 
sion.    Marsh  died  in  1846.— W.  B-d. 

MARSHALL,  JoHK,  an  American  statesman  and  lawyer,  born 
in  Virginia,  -24th  September,  1755 ;  died  at  Philadelphia,  6th  July, 
(.835.  He  served  in  the  war  of  independence,  and  was  present 
in  several  engagements,  but  afterwards  studied  law  and  went  to 
the  liar.  He  became  a  member  of  the  convention  and  legislature 
of  Virginia,  and  was  twice  offered  the  post  of  attorney-general, 
but  declined  it.  In  1797  he  was  sent  to  France  with  Pinckney 
and  Geary  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  the  directory — a  mission 
executed 'with  satisfaction  to  all  parties.  On  his  return  to 
America  he  became  successively  member  of  congress  and  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  in  1802  succeeded  John  Jay  as  chief-justice  of 
the  United  States.  He  left  a  "  Life  of  Washington  ;"  and  Judge 
Story  edited  his  professional  reports,  "The  Writings  of  John 
Marshall,  late  Chief-justice  of  the  United  States  upon  the  Federal 
Constitution." — P.  E.  D. 

MARSHMAN,  Joshua,  D.D.,  an  energetic  missionary,  and 
one  of  the  so-called  Serampore  brethren,  was  born  at  Westbury 
Leigh,  Wiltshire,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1768.  His  father  was 
a  pious  weaver,  and  his  mother  descended  from  one  of  the 
Huguenots  driven  into  England  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes.  All  the  regular  instruction  which  Joshua  received 
was  obtained  during  a  brief  attendance  at  the  village  school. 
But  his  thirst  for  knowledge  was  unquenchable,  and  he  eagerly 
devoured  every  book  that  came  in  his  way.  The  Bible,  Pilpay's 
Fables,  Hudibras,  Don  Quixote,  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  Paradise 
Lost  are  specimens  of  his  various  reading  at  this  time.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  Mr.  Cator,  a  bookseller  in  Holborn,  London,  being 
on  a  visit  to  Westbury  Leigh,  his  native  place,  met  young 
Marshman,  and  offered  to  take  him  into  his  shop.  The  pros- 
pect of  an  unlimited  supply  of  books  was  too  tempting  to  be 
resisted.  The  boy  went  to  London,  but  after  five  months' 
experience  of  the  life  of  a  bookseller's  porter,  he  returned  to  his 
parents  and  his  loom.  The  next  ten  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
quietly  in  his  native  village,  and  in  maintaining  a  character  for 
worth  and  exemplary  conduct.  The  small  dissenting  church 
of  the  place,  to  which  his  father  acted  as  deacon,  was  of  the 
strictest  sect  of  the  Baptists.  They  hesitated  about  admitting 
the  young  man  as  a  member,  regarding  human  learning,  in  which 
every  year  made  him  a  greater  proficient,  with  extreme  suspi- 
cion. Eventually  after  a  probation  of  seven  years  he  quitted 
Westbury,  unbaptized.  In  1791  he  was  married  to  Hannah 
Shepherd,  and  three  years  later  he  was  offered  and  accepted  the 
mastership  of  a  school  at  Broadmead,  Bristol.  Here  he  was 
introduced  to  Dr.  Ryland,  president  of  Bristol  academy,  at  whose 
recommendation  he  became  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church  at 
Broadmead.  During  his  five  years'  residence  in  Bristol  he  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  classics,  to  which  he  added  Hebrew 
and  Syriac.  Private  pupils  were  already  augmenting  liis  sources 
of  income  and  opening  a  prospect  of  independence  to  him,  -when 
the  perusal  of  the  reports  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  filled 
him  with  a  desire  to  labour  in  that  cause  in  the  East.  His  offer 
of  service  was  at  once  accepted  by  the  society,  and  within  three 
weeks  from  the  time  he  had  resolved  on  becoming  a  missionary, 
he  was  sailing  down  the  Channel,  1799.  His  destination  was 
Serampore,  where  Dr.  Carey  had  a  few  years  before,  in  the  face 
of  many  difficulties,  founded  a  mission  under  the  protection  of 
the  Danish  flag.  The  East  India  Company  vigilantly  opposed 
attempts  to  introduce  missionaries  among  the  Hindoos,  and 
Marshman  with  his  three  companion  missionaries  and  their 
wives  were  in  fear  of  being  stopped  on  their  way  to  the 
Danish  settlement.  Marslmian's  history  during  the  remaining 
thirty-eight  years  of  his  life  is  involved  in  the  history  of  the 
Serampore  mission,  of  which  an  able  and  elaborate  account, 
written  by  Mr.  John  Clark  Marshman,  was  published  in  London 
in  1859  in  two  octavo  volumes.  A  lamentable  dispute  arose 
between  the  brethren  of  Serampore  and  the  Baptist  Society  at 
home.  Carey  and  his  friends,  in  the  exercise  of  the  worldly 
calling  of  indigo  planters,  acquired  wealth,  which  they  freely 
used  in  behalf  of  the  mission.  Calumnious  reports,  however. 
were  spread  in  England  with  regard  to  the  luxurious  mode  of 
living  adopted  by  the  Serampore  brethren,  and  attempts  were 
made  on  the  part  of  the  Home  Society  to  obtain  absolute  control 
over  the  prosperous  mission.     In  1826  Dr.  Marshman  visited 


England  with  a  view  to  reconcile  differences,  and  settle  the  ques- 
tion. His  energetic  and  uncompromising  character  was  not  to 
the  taste  of  the  leaders  of  the  "Baptist  Republic."  A  complete 
separation  between  the  mission  and  the  society  ensued,  which 
lasted  for  ten  years,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  mission  and  to  the 
great  distress  of  Dr.  Marshman,  upon  whom  undeserved  obloquy 
was  cast.  He  returned  to  India,  much  cast  down  by  the  nature 
and  result  of  the  contest.  He  continued  his  labours  as  a  mission- 
ary and  a  writer.  In  1833  he,  in  common  with  his  brethren, 
suffered  great  pecuniary  losses  from  the  commercial  failures  in 
Calcutta.  In  1836  his  daughter,  the  wife  of  the  illustrious 
Havelock,  met  with  an  alarming  accident,  which,  together  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  approaching  dissolution  of  the  Serampore 
mission,  greatly  aggravated  the  nervous  complaint  from  which 
Dr.  Marshman  had  long  suffered.  At  length,  on  the  5th  of 
December,  1837,  he  died  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  and 
was  buried  at  Serampore.  For  a  list  of  his  valuable  writings 
on  Chinese  and  Hindoo  literature,  and  his  controversy  with 
Rammohun  Eoy,  see  Lowndes'  Bibliographer's  Manual,  and 
•  I.  C.  Marshman's  Life  and  Times  of  Carey.  Marshman  and 
Ward,  2  vols.  8vo,  1859.— P.  H. 

MARSTON,  John,  a  dramatist  of  the  Elizabethan  period, 
was  bom  about  the  year  1575.  Few  authentic  particulars  can 
be  collected  as  to  his  personal  history.  Anthony  a  Wood  says 
that  he  was  a  student  of  Corpus  Christi  college,  Oxford.  The 
expressions  used  in  the  dedication  to  his  "  Malecontent  "  prove 
that  he  was  at  one  time  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Ben  Jonson, 
to  whom  it  is  addressed.  They  seem  to  have  quarreled  soon 
afterwards ;  for  in  the  epistle  prefixed  to  his  "  Sophonisba," 
produced  two  years  later,  Marston  glances  satirically  at  the 
pedantic  use  which  Jonson  made  of  his  classical  learning — "To 
transcribe  authors,"  he  says,  "  to  quote  authorities,  and  to  trans- 
late Latin  prose  orations  into  English  blank  verse,  hath  in  this 
subject  been  the  least  aim  of  my  studies."  On  the  other  hand 
Ben  Jonson,  according  to  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  spoke 
contemptuously  of  Marston,  and  said  that  he  had  fought  him 
several  times  ;  he  also  satirized  him  in  the  Poetaster,  under 
the  character  of  Demetrius.  Marston  is  believed  to  have  been 
still  living  in  1633.  -The  titles  of  his  plays,  eight  in  number, 
are  as  follows — four  tragedies,  namely,  "  Antonio  and  Mellida," 
"Antonio's  Eevenge, "  "Sophonisba,"  and  "The  Insatiate 
Countess  ;  "  one  tragi-comedy,  "  The  Malecontent ;  "  and  three 
comedies,  "The  Dutch  Courtesan,"  "  Parasitaster,"  and  "What 
You  Will."  Hazlitt  says  of  him,  that  his  forte  did  not  lie  in 
sympathy  either  with  the  stronger  or  softer  emotions,  but  in  an 
impatient  scorn  and  bitter  indignation  against  the  vices  and 
follies  of  men,  venting  itself  either  in  comic  irony  or  lofty  invec- 
tive. The  "  Malecontent"  is  printed  in  Dodsley's  collection  of 
old  plays.  Besides  the  above  plays,  Marston  was  joint  author 
with  Jonson  and  Chapman  of  the  comedy  of  Eastward  Hoe, 
for  the  libels  contained  in  which  all  three  were  thrown  into 
prison.  We  have  also  from  his  pen  two  volumes  of  miscel- 
laneous writings,  mostly  satires,  which  were  edited  by  Bowie  in 
1764.  His  satires  are  roughly  versified,  and  extremely  indecent; 
they  consist  of  three  books,  under  the  collective  title  of  "  The 
Scourge  of  Yillany." — T.  A. 

MAETEL.     See  Charles  Maktel. 

MARTIALIS,  Marcus  Valerius,  the  epigrammatist,  was 
born  at  Bilbilis  in  Spain,  March  1,  a.d.  43.  He  came  to  Rome 
in  66,  and  seems  to  have  resided  there  until  100,  in  which  year 
he  returned  to  Bilbilis,  his  native  place.  Here  he  remained  until 
104,  which  is  the  latest  notice  we  find  of  him.  Probably  he 
died  soon  afterwards.  From  the  Emperor  Domitian  he  obtained 
t\\ejus  trium  liberortim,  with  the  rank  of  eques  and  of  tribune. 
He  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  in  pretty  easy  circumstances, 
as  we  find  him  speaking  of  his  town  house  and  his  country  villa 
at  Nomentum.  He  acquired  some  property  too  with  his  wife, 
Marcella  ;  yet  he  frequently  complains  of  poverty,  and  we  may 
infer  that  his  love  of  luxury  and  pleasure  kept  him  in  continual 
embarrassments.  Pliny  the  Younger  mentions  Martial's  death 
in  one  of  his  letters  as  having  just  occurred ;  and  speaks  of  him 
with  much  regret  as  a  very  clever  and  ingenious  writer,  and  one 
for  whom  he  had  a  high  regard.  Martial  seems  to  have  lived 
on  terms  of  friendship  with  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
writers  of  his  age,  as  Juvenal,  Pliny,  Quintilian,  Fronto,  Silius, 
and  Valerius  Flaccus.  He  inveighs  against  the  cruelties  of  Nero, 
but  flatters  the  reigning  tyrant  Domitian  with  the  most  servile 
adulation.     After  the  death  of  Domitian  we  find  him  vilifying 
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his  memory,  and  burning  incense  to  Nerva  and  Trajan.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  his  venal  praises  obtained  any  recog- 
nition from  those  emperors.  The  works  of  Martial  consist  of 
fourteen  books,  comprising  above  fifteen  hundred  epigrams. 
There  is  also  a  "  Liber  de  spectaculis,"  containing  thirty-three 
epigrams  on  the  games  of  the  amphitheatre,  commonly  ascribed 
to  Martial.  The  first  nine  books  seem  to  have  been  mostly 
composed  and  published  in  the  reign  of  Domitian ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  remainder  under  Nerva  and  Trajan.  He  was  perhaps 
one  of  the  earliest  among  the  Romans  who  gave  to  the  epigram 
that  distinctive  character  which  it  retains  to  the  present  day  : 
for  the  earlier  Latin  poets  and  the  Greeks  applied  the  tenn 
epigram  to  any  short  poem,  whatever  the  nature  or  form  of  it 
might  be.  Thus  the  Greek  Anthology  contains  under  one  name 
compositions  of  the  most  different  kinds.  But  since  Martial 
the  epigram,  both  in  Latin  and  the  modern  European  languages, 
has  been  mostly  restricted  to  mean  a  poem  of  a  few  lines,  in 
which  all  the  thoughts  and  expressions  converge  to  one  sharp 
point,  which  forms  the  termination  of  the  piece.  It  is  how- 
ever to  be  observed,  that  in  Martial  we  find  several  pieces 
which  would  not  now  be  reckoned  as  properly  belonging  to  the 
class  of  epigrams.  Encomiums  on  Domitian,  versified  notes  to 
his  friends,  epitaphs,  descriptions  of  rural  life,  and  invectives 
against  his  enemies,  are  all  found  intermingled  with  the  more 
legitimate  epigrams.  As  literary  compositions  his  writings  have 
undoubtedly  very  great  merit,  and  he  was  justly  called  the 
Virgil  of  epigrammatists.  In  his  own  time  he  enjoyed  a  widely- 
spread  popularity ;  and  in  modem  days  his  works  have  been 
much  read,  and  frequently  imitated.  Many  of  the  best-known 
modern  epigrams  are  taken  from  him,  just  as  the  germ  of  most 
modem  fables  is  to  be  found  in  iEsop.  Few  writers  have 
equalled  Martial  either  in  the  graceful  flattery  of  his  adroit 
compliments,  or  in  the  piercing  keenness  of  his  trenchant  sar- 
casms. There  is  sometimes  a  mournful  beauty  and  a  vein  of 
tender  sentiment  in  his  best  pieces,  which  ought  to  place  him 
very  high  in  the  ranks  of  Latin  poetry.  To  the  historical  student 
he  is  of  great  value.  It  is  from  him  and  Juvenal,  not  from 
Statins  and  Pliny,  that  we  catch  the  real  spirit  of  the  age. 
Martial  has  frequently  been  translated  into  English ;  but  none 
of  the  versions  is  very  successful.  Among  the  best  modern  edi- 
tions are  those  of  Lemaire.  Paris,  1825,  and  Sehneidewinn,  1842. 
The  Delphin  edition,  by  Vincent  Collesso,  has  a  good  collection 
of  notes,  and  that  of  Farnaby,  dedicated  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
is  also  useful. — G. 

MARTIGNAC,  Jean  Baptists  Silv£re  Axgay,  Viscount 
de,  French  statesman,  was  born  at  Bourdeauxin  1776.  He  was 
educated  for  the  bar  and  also  displayed  in  his  youth  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  literary  ability.  A  devoted  loyalist,  he  was 
faithful  to  the  Bourbons  during  the  Hundred  Days;  and  when 
they  were  again  restored  he  was  made  advocate-general  of  the 
cour-royale  in  his  native  town.  In  1821  he  was  elected  to  the 
chamber  of  deputies;  his  talents  were  undeniable;  his  eloquence 
was  facile  and  charming;  and  by  the  following  year  he  was 
made  a  councillor  of  state.  Vice-president  of  the  chamber  in 
1823,  he  was  frequently  re-elected  to  that  office.  "When  the 
army  of  the  Dnk  d'Angouleme  invaded  Spain,  De  Martignac 
accompanied  it  as  a  civil  commissioner.  He  was  created  a 
viscount  in  1826.  More  liberal  in  his  ideas  than  Villele  or 
Polignac,  he  was  the  guiding  spirit  of  a  ministry  of  compromise 
which  took  office  in  1828,  and  fell  disliked  Ly  both  parties  in 
the  following  year.  Polignac  it  was  who  consummated  its  over- 
throw; another  year  elapsed,  the  revolution  of  July  occurred, 
and  Polignac,  accused  of  high  treason,  applied  to  his  old  anta- 
gonist to  defend  him.  Martignac  generously  and  fearlessly 
complied  with  a  request  which  was  in  itself  a  proof  of  very  high 
confidence  in  his  honour;  and  he  performed  his  difficult  task 
with  great  earnestness  and  ability.  When  he  died  in  1832  he  was 
universally  regretted;  for  his  old  political  foes  were  reconciled 
to  him.  and  private  enemies  he  had  never  made. — W.  J.  P. 

MARTIN,  the  name  of  five  popes — 

Martin  I.  (Saint),  a  native  of  Tuscany,  was  elected  pope  in 
649.  At  a  council  held  in  the  Lateran  church  the  same  year, 
the  western  bishops  condemned  the  Ecthesis  of  Heraclius  and 
the  Typus  of  Constans  II..  which  had  either  favoured  or  pre- 
scribed silence  respecting  the  heresy  of  the  monothelitcs.  For 
this  Constans  commanded  the  exarch  Calliopas,  who  was  sent 
to  Italy  in  653,  to  seize  the  pope  and  send  him  as  a  prisoner  to 
Constantinople.     The  order  was  strictly  obeyed.     Martin,  after 
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a  tedious  journey,  was  brought  to  Constantinople  in  September, 
654,  and  after  suffering  the  greatest  ill-usage  with  inflexible 
constancy  in  the  imperial  prisons,  was  banished  to  the  Crimea. 
The  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  together  with  the 
effects  of  his  past  sufferings,  here  terminated  his  existence  in 
September,  655. 

Martin  II.,  sometimes  called  Marinus  I.,  was  employed  for 
many  years  by  different  popes  on  missions  of  great  delicacy  and 
importance.  As  the  legate  of  Nicholas  I.  he  visited  Constan- 
tinople in  866,  to  pronounce  the  excommunication  of  the  Patriarch 
Photius.  Again  in  879,  when  the  Emperor  Basil  and  an  Eastern 
synod  had  reinstated  Photius,  he  was  sent  by  Pope  John  VIII. 
to  renew  the  excommunication.  He  was  elevated  to  the  popedom 
in  882,  and  continued  his  vigorous  measures  against  the  refractoiy 
patriarch,  but  died  before  the  expiration  of  eighteen  months. 

Martin  III.,  sometimes  called  Marinus  II.,  was  probably  a 
native  of  Rome;  he  was  elected  as  the  successor  of  Stephen 
VIII.  in  942.  Living  in  the  darkest  period  of  the  dark  ages, 
he  has  left  us  but  few  and  uncertain  indications  whereby  to 
judge  of  his  character.  He  is  said  to  have  granted  privileges 
with  a  liberal  hand  to  various  religious  orders,  and  to  have  spent 
large  sums  in  the  building  of  churches.     He  died  in  946. 

Martin  IV.,  a  Frenchman,  whose  family  name  was  Simon 
de  Brie,  was  appointed  in  1260  keeper  of  the  seals  to  Louis  IX. 
He  officiated  as  papal  legate  in  France  during  the  pontificates  of 
Urban  IV.  and  Gregory  X.,  and  after  the  death  of  Nicholas  III. 
was  elected  pope  in  1281,  taking  the  name  of  Martin  in  honour 
of  St.  Martin  of  Tours.  In  the  following  year  occurred  the 
famous  Sicilian  vespers,  the  result  of  which  was  the  downfall  of 
the  French  power  in  Sicily,  and  the  erection  of  that  island  into  a 
separate  kingdom  under  the  house  of  Arragon.  The  successful 
invader,  Peter,  king  of  Arragon,  was  vainly  excommunicated  and 
deposed  by  the  pope,  who  offered  his  dominions  to  Philip  le 
Bel.     Martin  died  in  1285. 

Martin  V.,  a  member  of  the  noble  Roman  family  of  the 
Colonna,  an  ecclesiastic  of  virtuous  life  and  tried  prudence,  was 
elected  pope  at  the  council  of  Constance  in  1417,  after  the  deposi- 
tion or  resignation  of  the  three  rival  pontiffs,  who  were  disputing 
the  allegiance  of  the  christian  world.  As  he  rode  through  the 
city  to  be  crowned,  the  Emperor  Sigismund  held  his  bridle-rein 
on  the  right  hand,  and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  on  the  left. 
In  the  following  year  Martin  dissolved  the  council,  and  set  out 
on  his  return  to  Rome.  After  long  delays  on  the  road,  occa- 
sioned by  the  disturbed  state  of  the  papal  territories,  Martin 
entered  Rome  in  September,  1420,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  last  spark  of  the  great  schism  of  the  West 
was  extinguished  in  1429,  when  the  pope  received  the  submis- 
sion of  Giles  de  Munion,  the  successor  of  the  anti-pope  Benedict 
XIII.  Martin's  energy  in  raising  Rome  out  of  its  ruins,  earned 
for  him  the  appellation  of  the  second  Romulus.  He  died  of 
apoplexy  in  1431. — T.  A. 

MARTIN,  John,  was  bom  on  the  19th  of  July,  1789,  at 
Eastland-ends,  Haydon  Bridge,  near  Hexham.  He  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  coach-builder  at  Newcastle,  to  learn  herald-painting; 
but  having  quarreled  with  his  master,  the  indentures  were  can- 
celled at  the  end  of  a  year,  and  he  was  placed  with  an  Italian 
painter  in  Newcastle,  named  Boniface  Musso,  the  father  of 
Charles  Muss,  a  well-known  enamel  painter.  The  business  of 
the  son  was  more  flourishing  than  that  of  the  father ;  and  in 
September.  180G,  Musso  joined  his  son  in  London,  taking  his 
young  pupil  with  him.  During  the  remaining  years  of  his  appren- 
ticeship Martin  worked  all  day  for  his  masters,  painting  on  glass 
and  china;  his  evenings,  and  commonly  his  nights  also,  being 
given  to  those  auxiliary  studies,  a  knowledge  of  which  he  felt 
to  be  necessary  to  success  as  an  artist;  and  it  was  thus,  he  says 
(in  an  autobiographical  sketch  published  in  the  Athenmim,  1854, 
p.  246),  "  that  I  obtained  that  knowledge  of  perspective  and 
architecture  which  has  since  been  so  valuable  to  me."  At  nine- 
teen he  married;  and,  it  becoming  necessary  to  turn  his  evenings 
to  more  immediately  profitable  account,  he  made  water-colour 
drawings,  gave  lessons,  and  the  like.  His  first  picture  was 
painted  in  1812.  Though  a  large  and  ambitious  work,  "  Sadak 
in  Search  of  the  Waters  of  Oblivion,"  he  had  painted  it  in  a 
month,  and  it  was  nearly  as  incomprehensible  as  some  of  his 
later  productions : — "  You  may  easily  guess  my  anxiety,  when  I 
overheard  the  men  who  were  to  place  it  in  the  frame  disput- 
ing as  to  which  was  the  top  of  the  picture!"  However,  it  was 
well  hung  in  the  Academy  Exhibition;  was  purchased  fur  fifty 
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guineas  by  a  bank  director;  and  the  artist  was  made  happy. 
After  a  few  more  moderate  ventures  Martin  sent  to  the  Academy 
in  181G  a  large  painting,  "Joshua  commanding  the  sun  to  stand 
still."  To  his  intense  mortification  it  was  hung  in  the  anteroom, 
where  his  "Clytie," a  less  important  picture,  had  been  put  the  year 
before.  He  sent  it  to  the  following  spring  exhibition  of  the  Bri- 
tish Institution,  where  not  only  was  it  well  placed,  but  it  was 
awarded  the  premium  of  one  hundred  pounds.  So  deeply  did 
Martin  resent  what  he  considered  to  be  the  unfair  treatment  of 
his  pictures  by  the  Academy,  that  he  removed  his  name  from 
the  academy  books  as  a  candidate  for  the  associateship,  forfeiting 
therebv  all  chance  of  academic  rank,  the  only  kind  of  professional 
distinction  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  British  artist.  In  1819  he 
exhibited  his  "  Fall  of  Babylon,"  the  first  of  his  paintings  which 
really  caught  the  public  attention.  It  was  followed  by  "  Mac- 
beth" in  1820;  and  by  "  Belshazzar's  Feast"  in  1821.  To  this 
his  greatest  work  he  had  devoted  a  whole  year.  Its  success  was 
prodigious.  The  directors  of  the  British  Institution  awarded  it 
their  first  premium  of  £200 ;  the  public  regarded  it  as  a  new 
revelation  of  the  sublime  in  painting;  and  the  engraving  diffused 
the  enthusiasm  all  over  the  kingdom.  For  some  half  dozen 
years  more  the  painter  continued  to  put  forth  his  annual  picture, 
dealing  on  a  scale  of  equal  magnitude  with  some  equally  grand 
theme,  sometimes  indeed  with  a  theme  too  awful  for  human 
pencil — "  The  Destruction  of  Herculaneum  ; "  "  The  Seventh 
Plague ;"  "  The  Creation  ;"  "  The  Deluge ;"  and  "  The  Fall  of 
Nineveh" — with  scarce  any  diminution  of  popularity.  But  as 
all  his  pictures  were  engraved,  and  as  he  had  become  his  own 
engraver,  and  spent  no  little  time  in  trying  new  processes ;  and 
as  he  further  was  occupying  himself  on  various  engineering  pro- 
jects— his  pencil  was  now  for  some  time  neglected,  and  when 
resumed,  was  employed  in  a  more  mechanical  and  perfunctory 
manner  than  of  old.  The  consequence  was  that  his  new  pictures 
were  coldly  received  by  the  general  public,  and  roughly  handled 
by  the  critics.  During  the  later  years  of  his  life  Martin  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  retrieve  his  position  as  a  painter ;  but  the 
failure  was  palpable.  He  kept  on  in  the  old  track,  selecting  the 
same  sublime  themes  and  treating  them  after  the  old  fashion ; 
but  in  each  succeeding  picture,  his  mannerism  became  more  and 
more  exaggerated.  He  died  on  the  9th  of  February  185-4,  at 
Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  whither  he  had  gone  in  the  vain  hope  of 
restoring  his  health.  Almost  up  to  his  death  he  was  employed 
on  three  immense  pictures  illustrative  of  the  final  judgment,  and 
which  he  fondly  believed  would  insure  him  a  long-enduring  fame. 
These  pictures,  "The  Last  Judgment;"  "The  Great  Day  of 
Wrath  ;"  and  "  The  Plains  of  Heaven,"  have  been  diligently 
exhibited  since  his  death  in  every  important  town  in  the  king- 
dom, and  engraved  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
it  is  not  on  them  that  Martin's  admirers  will  base  his  reputation. 
His  best  works  are  undoubtedly  his  earlier  ones.  In  them  he 
has  shown  originality,  earnestness,  and  imagination  ;  and  that 
material  sublimity  which  results  from  the  littleness  and  feeble- 
ness of  man  being  brought  into  immediate  comparison  with  the 
might  and  magnitude  of  nature.  But  when  the  same  idea  came 
to  be  repeated  again  and  again,  it  seemed  to  betray  poverty  rather 
than  affluence  of  imagination ;  and  unfortunately  the  technical 
qualities  of  the  painter  were  as  limited  as  his  range  of  thought. 
Besides  his  large  oil  paintings,  Martin  executed  a  great  number 
of  designs  for  book  illustrations  (those  to  the  Bible  and  to  Milton 
are  among  the  best  known),  for  which,  in  the  height  of  his  popu- 
larity, he  received  very  large  sums.  But,  besides  his  strictly 
professional  occupation,  Martin  spent  a  large  amount  of  time 
and  thought  on  one  of  an  entirely  different  kind— that  of  the 
improvement  of  London.  His  projects,  which  he  carefully 
elaborated,  and  of  most  of  which  he  laid  detailed  plans  and 
statements  before  a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  and 
also  printed  in  various  forms,  comprised  the  diversion  of  the 
sewage  from  the  Thames  and  its  utilization  for  agricultural 
purposes ;  the  drainage  of  the  Thames  marshes ;  an  improved 
water-supply  ;  the  connecting  of  the  metropolitan  railways  with 
each  other  and  with  the  docks,  Ac.  These  projects  are  not  yet 
carried  out,  and  probably  will  not  now  be  in  the  way  Martin 
proposed ;  but  they  are  the  foreshadowings  of  the  schemes  at 
this  moment  under  execution,  or  contemplated  by  the  metropo- 
litan board  of  works.  But  his  engineering  projects  were  not 
confined  to  London.  He  published  methods  of  ventilating  coal- 
mines, a  plan  of  a  floating  harbour  and  pier;  he  claimed  to  be 
the  inventor  of  the  wire-cable,  and  of  various  railway  improve- 


ments; and  he  took  out  patents  for  draining  and  water-pipes, 
&c.  Altogether  Martin  was  a  very  remarkable  man,  and  only 
missed  by  a  little  being  a  great  one. — J.  T-e. 

*  MARTINEAU,  Harriet,  authoress  and  traveller,  was 
born  on  the  12th  of  June,  1802,  at  Norwich,  where  the  founder 
of  her  family  had  settled  on  migrating  from  France  to  England 
after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  He  was  a  Hugue- 
not; and  the  English  family  have  been  always  unitarians,  and 
for  several  generations  manufacturers  in  Norwich.  Miss  Mar- 
tineau's  father  was  a  surgeon.  She  was  carefully  and  variedly 
educated ;  and  the  early  infirmity  of  deafness,  as  well  as  health 
generally  delicate,  threw  her  much  upon  herself  and  deepened 
her  naturally  meditative  disposition.  One  of  a  family  of  eight 
which,  with  her  mother,  was  placed  in  reduced  circumstances 
after  the  death  of  her  father,  Miss  Martineau  betook  herself 
to  authorship.  Her  earliest  work,  published  in  1823,  was  her 
"  Devotional  Exercises  for  the  use  of  young  persons."  Some 
tales  followed,  among  them  the  "  Rioters,"  1826,  and  the 
"Turn-out,"  1827,  in  which  she  first  made  fiction  the  vehicle 
for  the  promulgation  of  social  and  economic  truths.  In  1830 
appeared  her  "  Traditions  of  Palestine,"  imaginative  sketches  of 
life  and  nature  in  the  Holy  Land  at  the  time  of  the  Messiah  ; 
and  in  the  same  year  were  published  three  tracts  from  her  pen, 
which  gained  the  prizes  offered  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Unitarian  Association  for  essays  calculated  to  promote  the 
spread  of  unitarian  doctrine  among  the  Roman  catholics,  Jews, 
and  Mahometans.  The  reform  bill  agitation  supervened,  and 
with  it  a  new  stimulus  was  given  to  politico-economical  discus- 
sion. Miss  Martineau  reverted  to  secular  subjects ;  and,  denied 
encouragHment  not  only  by  ordinary  publishers,  but  even  by  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  brought  out  at 
intervals  of  a  month  her  celebrated  "  Illustrations  of  Political 
Economy,"  which,  by  their  clear,  vivid  presentments  of  character, 
incident,  and  scenery,  have  charmed  many  who  felt  little  interest 
in  the  economic  doctrines  which  they  enforced.  To  the  same 
period  partly  belong  her  "  Poor-Laws  and  Paupers  illustrated," 
1833-34,  and  her  "Illustrations  of  Taxation,"  1834.  With 
this  latter  was  completed  the  publication  of  her  "  Illustrations 
of  Political  Economy,"  and  with  a  fame  greater  beyond  the 
Atlantic  than  even  at  home,  she  visited  the  United  States.  The 
welcome  which  she  received  there  was  repaid  by  her  "  Society 
in  America,"  1837,  and  her  "  Retrospect  of  Western  Travel," 
1838,  sketches,  philosophical  and  personal,  of  men  and  things 
in  America,  viewed  on  the  whole  through  a  rosy  medium, 
though  one  of  the  results  of  her  American  travels  was  an  even 
stronger  attachment  to  those  principles  of  abolitionism  which 
she  had  advocated  before  her  visit.  After  producing,  on  her 
return  home,  some  minor  works  more  or  less  practical,  she  wrote 
"Deerbrook,"  1839,  the  best  of  her  novels,  a  tale  of  English 
domestic  life.  "The  Hour  and  the  Man,"  a  fiction,  founded  on 
the  story  of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  followed  in  1840.  Mean- 
while she  had  fallen  severely  ill,  and  threatened  to  become  a 
confirmed  invalid.  Lord  Melbourne  offered  her  a  pension,  which 
she  declined  on  the  honourable  plea  that  she  could  accept  nothing 
from  a  system  of  taxation  which  she  had  condemned ;  and,  in 
spite  of  her  illness,  she  composed  the  charming  series,  the  "Play- 
fellow," intended  for  juvenile  readers;  one  of  the  tales  in  which, 
"  Feats  on  the  Fiord,"  with  its  bright  pictures  of  Norwegian  life 
and  landscape,  belongs  to  the  most  attractive  of  her  writings. 
A  sadder  and  more  contemplative  literary  result  of  her  long 
illness  was  her  "  Life  in  the  Sick  Room :  essays  by  an  invalid," 
published  anonymously  in  1843.  The  close  of  her  illness  was 
marked  by  an  episodical  conversion  to  faith  in  clairvoyance, 
which  produced  the  much  noised-of  "  Letters  on  Mesmerism," 
1845.  To  the  same  year  belong  her  "Forest  and  Game  Law 
Talcs,"  the  title  of  which  explains  itself.  Her  suddenly  exe- 
cuted journey  to  the  East  in  the  autumn  of  1846,  was  recorded 
in  "Eastern  Life,  Past  and  Present,"  1846,  fresh  and  vivid 
in  its  descriptions,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  specula- 
tions. On  her  return  to  England  she  settled  on  a  pleasant 
farm  of  her  own  at  Ambleside,  and  her  pen  has  never  rested 
since.  The  most  elaborate,  perhaps  the  most  useful,  of  her 
works  has  been  the  "  History  of  England  during  the  thirty- 
years'  peace,  1816-46"  (1849-50),  followed  in  1851  by  her 
"  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Peace  from  1800  to  1815  ;" 
the  former  a  marvel  of  condensation,  and  of  rapid,  pleasant, 
perspicuous  narrative,  never  defaced  by  the  exhibition  of  pre- 
judice or  party-spirit,  strong  as  are  Miss  Martineau's  political 
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opinions.  In  1851  she  published  a  volume  of  correspondence 
with  her  friend  Mr.  Atkinson,  "  Letters  on  the  Laws  of  Man's 
Nature  and  Development,"  which  shocked  the  public  by  its 
daring  avowal  of  a  faith  in  ultra-materialism ;  and  in  1853 
she  produced  a  condensed  English  version  of  Cointe's  Positive 
Philosophy.  But  her  later  productions  have  been  chiefly  poli- 
tical or  practical,  and  in  many  cases  contributed  to  serials  and 
newspapers.  Few  prominent  contemporary  topics  have  escaped 
the  touch  of  Miss  Martiueau,  in  such  treatises  and  books  as 
the  "Factory  Controversy,  a  warning  against  meddling  legisla- 
tion," 1855  ;  a  "  History  of  the  American  Compromise,"  1856  ; 
"  British  Rule  in  India,  a  historical  sketch,"  1857  ;  "  England 
and  her  Soldiers,"  1859,  &c.  Her  most  recent  work,  "Health, 
Handicraft,  and  Husbandry,"  18C1,  is  a  collection  of  sanitary 
essays  and  sketches  of  industrial  processes  contributed  to  serials. 
Miss  Martincau  prides  herself  on  the  skill  with  which  she  farms 
her  little  property  at  Ambleside,  but  has  not  merged  her  love  of 
the  picturesque  in  agricultural  enthusiasm — witness  her  glowing 
"  Guide  to  the  English  Lakes,"  1855. — F.  E. 

MARTINEZ  DE  LA  ROSA,  Francisco,  a  Spanish  states- 
man and  man  of  letters,  was  born  at  Granada,  10th  March, 
1789,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  became  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  in  the  university  of  Granada.  On  the  invasion  of 
Spain  by  the  French  in  1808,  he  entered  with  energy  into  the 
national  cause.  He  was  sent  to  Gibraltar  to  negotiate  with  the 
British  government,  and  obtained  supplies  which  contributed  to 
the  victory  of  Bailen,  in  consequence  of  which  the  French  had 
to  evacuate  Madrid.  Shortly  afterwards  he  proceeded  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  studied  our  institutions  to  good  purpose,  and 
published  his  first  poem,  "  Zaragoza."  In  1811  he  returned  to 
Cadiz  ;  and  while  busily  engaged  in  politics,  pursued  jointly 
with  Quintana  his  literary  labours.  His  first  drama,  "  La  viuda 
de  Padilla,"  was  produced  during  the  siege  of  the  city  by  the 
French.  On  the  evacuation  of  Madrid,  Martinez  de  la  Rosa 
was  elected  deputy  for  Granada,  and  took  a  leadir.g  part  in 
forming  the  constitution  of  1812.  When  Ferdinand  VII.  annulled 
the  constitution,  4th  May,  1814,  he  was  sentenced  to  ten  years' 
penal  servitude  at  Gomera  in  Africa,  and  was  only  recalled  by 
the  revolution  of  Riego  in  1820.  He  was  again  elected  for 
Granada  ;  but  having  set  himself,  as  he  says,  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  reconciling  liberty  with  order,  his  views  soon  diverged 
from  these  of  his  more  ardent  colleagues.  In  March,  1821, 
much  against  his  own  desire,  he  undertook  to  form  a  ministry, 
but  in  June  was  compelled  to  tender  his  resignation  and  insist 
on  its  being  accepted  ;  he  was  even  in  danger  of  losing  his  life 
by  the  violence  of  the  mob.  The  French  invasion  compelled 
him  to  leave  Spain,  and  for  the  next  eight  years  he  resided 
chiefly  in  France,  where  he  produced  a  drama,  "  Aben  Humaya," 
founded  on  the  revolt  of  the  Moors  under  Philip  II.,  and  wrote 
a  life  of  Perez  del  Pulgar,  which  was  published  with  a  collec- 
tion of  poems  in  1833,  when  the  death  of  the  king  recalled  him 
to  Madrid.  He  was  called  by  the  queen  regent  to  form  a  con- 
stitutional ministry,  and  promulgated  the  Estatuto  Real,  a  version 
of  the  constitution  of  1812.  One  provision  of  this  code — that, 
namely,  which  incorporated  the  Basque  provinces  into  the  king- 
dom of  Spain — led  to  a  revolt,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  office  by 
Count  Toreiio.  His  ministry  is  rendered  famous  in  the  history 
of  Spain  by  the  treaty  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade, 
signed  by  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  and  the  earl  of  Clarendon  in 
1835 — a  treaty  which  was  never  fully  carried  out  until  the  return 
of  the  former  to  power  in  1845.  He  resigned  office  in  1836, 
and  retired  to  France  in  1840,  but  returned  to  join  the  Narvaez 
ministry,  and  left  office  with  it  in  1846.  On  the  accession  of 
Pius  IX.  he  became  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Rome.  He 
returned  in  1851  to  discharge  the  duties  of  leader  of  the  consti- 
tutional opposition.  He  accepted  the  post  of  first  secretary  of 
state  in  the  Armero-Mon  cabinet  of  1857,  and  became  president 
of  the  council  of  state,  14th  July,  1858,  in  the  O'Donnell  min- 
istry. He  was  elected  president  of  the  cortes,  May  26,  1860, 
and  again,  November  9,  1861.  He  died  7th  February,  1862. 
His  literary  achievements  date  chiefly  during  the  two  periods  of 
enforced  exile  in  France.  Besides  those  above-named,  we  have 
"'  El  Espiritu  del  Siglo"  (Spirit  of  the  Age) — a  history  of  the 
French  revolution  ;  an  "  Epistle  to  the  Duke  de  Frias ;"  "  Arte 
poetica;"  a  tragedy  of  the  conspiracy  of  Venice;  several  other 
dramas ;  and  a  novel,  "  Isabel  de  Solis." — F.  M.  \V. 

MARTINI,  Gia.misattista,  well  known  in  every  part of  Europe 
by  the  title  of  Padre  Martini,  a  skilful  composer  and  very  erudite 


musician,  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1706.  After  the  period  of  his 
youth,  he  entered  the  order  of  St.  Francis ;  we  do  not  know 
whether  he  had  engaged  in  it  when  his  taste  for  erudition,  and 
his  love  for  antiquity,  led  him  to  undertake  the  travels  which  he 
extended  to  Asia.  It  was  not  till  his  return  that  he  entirely 
devoted  himself  to  music;  he  studied  under  several  masters, 
amongst  whom  he  himself  mentions  the  celebrated  Ant.  Perti. 
His  progress  in  composition  was  so  rapid,  that  in  1723,  when 
but  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  was  appointed  chapel-master  to  a 
convent  of  his  order  at  Bologna,  which  situation  he  filled  till  his 
death.  He  exercised  the  functions  of  professor  in  the  same  art ; 
and  his  school,  the  most  learned  in  existence  in  Italy  during  his 
life,  has  produced  a  considerably  larger  number  of  great  com- 
posers than  any  ether,  while  artists  enjoying  a  high  reputation, 
and  crowned  with  the  most  brilliant  success,  have  considered  it 
both  an  honour  and  a  duty  to  take  his  advice,  and  to  attend  to 
his  instructions — amongst  these  was  the  celebrated  Jomelli.  To 
a  talent  for  instruction.  Martini  united  that  for  composing.  He 
wrote  a  vast  quantity  of  church  music,  which  was  highly 
esteemed  ;  but  those  compositions  which  had  the  greatest  success 
were  his  duets  in  the  fugue  style,  and  canons  for  the  harpsichord 
or  organ,  which  are  excessively  difficult.  These,  in  sj.ite  of  their 
coldness,  pleased  by  the  purity,  clearness,  and  good  taste  which 
characterized  them.  But  he  derived  most  of  his  reputation  from 
his  "  Saggio  fondamentale  practico  di  Contrappunto  sopra  il 
Canto  Fermo,"  or  practical  essay  on  counterpoint  on  a  plain 
song,  and  his  "  History  of  Music."  The  great  merit  of  Martini 
in  the  former  work  consists  in  his  having  proved  how  perfectly 
conversant  he  was  with  the  excellent  schools  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  and  in  having  made  his  readers  appreciate 
the  admirable  taste  and  judgment  with  which  he  has  selected  the 
chef  d'eeuvres  of  that  period.  His  "History  of  Music"  is  a 
work  that  proves  his  immense  reading  and  prodigious  erudition. 
It  is  a  succession  of  essays  written  with  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  subject;  but  the  design  is  defective,  and  the  arrangement 
without  method.  He  proposed  to  comprise  it  in  five  volumes, 
but  would  have  extended  it  to  five  times  the  length  had  he 
finished  it  according  to  the  plan  on  which  he  set  out.  With  a 
view  of  pursuing  his  labours,  he  amassed  an  enormous  quantity 
of  materials.  All  the  Italian  libraries  enriched  him  with  their 
precious  manuscripts.  His  friend  Botrigari  bequeathed  to  him 
his  grand  collection,  which  contained  many  rare  works,  and  the 
generosity  of  the  famous  Farinelli,  who  furnished  him  with  con- 
siderable funds,  enabled  him  to  obtain  all  the  materials  that 
were  to  be  procured.  These,  united,  formed  a  library  of  seventeen 
thousand  volumes,  of  which  three  hundred  were  manuscript. 
They  occupied  four  rooms.  In  the  first  were  the  MSS.,  the  second 
and  third  contained  the  printed  books,  and  the  fourth  was  filled 
with  the  works  of  composers  of  all  ages  and  countries.  "  No 
history  of  music,"  says  Dr.  Burner,  "  had  been  attempted  in 
Italy  since  that  of  Bontempi  appeared  in  1695,  till  Padre  Martini, 
in  1797,  published  in  4to  the  first  volume  of  his  "Storia  della 
Musica,"  upon  so  large  a  scale,  that  though  the  chief  part  of  his 
life  seems  to  have  been  dedicated  to  it,  only  three  volumes  were 
published  before  his  decease."  In  1769  the  Padre  drew  up  and 
gave  to  his  disciples  a  tract  entitled  Compendio  della  theoria 
de  numen  peruso  del  musico  di  F.  Giambattista  Martini.  In 
this  are  defined  the  principal  calculations  and  ratios  in  the  divi- 
sion of  the  monochord  and  in  temperament.  The  sweetness, 
simplicity,  and  modesty  which  formed  the  character  of  Martini, 
his  eagerness  to  communicate  to  all  who  desired  it  the  treasures 
of  science  and  of  erudition  he  possessed,  have  conciliated  universal 
esteem  and  veneration.  The  great  Frederick,  to  whom  he  sent 
in  1702  his  "History  of  Music,"  answered  him  with  a  letter 
written  with  his  own  hand,  accompanied  by  a  snuff-box  and  his 
portrait  enriched  with  diamonds.  All  those  whom  the  love  of 
the  arts  conducted  into  Italy  visited  him  in  passing  Bologna, 
and  quitted  him  with  sentiments  of  admiration  and  gratitude. 
He  was  attacked  in  1774  with  the  dropsy  in  the  chest,  according 
to  Dr.  Bumey,  who  about  that  time  discerned  in  him  symptoms 
of  that  disease,  and  he  died  August  3,  1784. — E.  F.  R. 

MARTINI,  OmvAX.Ni,  P.  E.,  a  musician  (known  as  Martini 
the  German),  was  born  in  1741  at  Freystatt,  a  small  town  in 
tin-  Upper  Palatinate.  He  studied  early  in  life  music  and  the 
Latin  language,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  had  made  such  progress  in 
the  former,  that  he  was  appointed  organist  to  the  Jesuits' seminary 
of  the  town  of  Neuburg  on  the  Danube,  where  he  continued  for 
sis.  years.     In  1758  he  went  to  the  university  of  Freiburg  in 


Brisgau,  where  he  studied  philosophy  and  acted  as  organist  to 
the  Franciscans.  Having  at  this  time  decided  on  the  musical 
profession,  he  resolved  to  travel;  and  uncertain  where  he  should 
go,  it  is  said  that  he  was  induced  to  mount  to  the  top  of  his 
house,  which  was  situated  between  the  town  gate  leading  to 
France  and  that  to  Italy,  and  to  throw  a  feather  in  the  air,  with 
a  determination  of  following  the  direction  in  which  it  should  be 
blown.  As  it  flew  towards  the  French  gate,  he  followed  that 
route,  and  arrived  in  France  in  17(10.  He  first  stopped  at  Nancy, 
where  his  talent  for  music,  together  with  the  frankness  of  his 
character,  procured  him  numerous  friends.  Here  he  perfected 
himself  in  his  art,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  step  by 
step,  the  construction  of  an  organ  with  fifty  stops  then  in  the 
course  of  erection  by  Dupont  at  the  cathedral  of  Nancy.  It 
was  this  which  gave  him  the  idea  of  his  work  entitled  "  Ecole 
d'Orgue,"  which  was  first  published  at  Paris  in  1804.  At  Nancy 
Martini  was  greatly  patronized  by  Prince  Stanislaus,  whose  death 
in  17o'4  determined  our  young  musician  to  visit  Paris.  The 
day  after  his  arrival  at  this  city,  he  was  requested  by  some 
acquaintance  to  compose  a  march  for  one  of  the  regiments  of 
Swiss  guards.  He  did  so  the  same  evening,  and  the  following 
morning  it  was  taken  to  the  duke  of  Choiseul,  who  had  fixed 
that  day  to  give  a  prize  for  the  best  new  march.  The  duke  was  so 
pleased  with  it  when  played  on  parade,  that  he  remitted  to  Martini 
a  rouleau  of  twenty-five  louis,  and  appointed  him  an  honorary 
officer  of  his  regiment  of  hussars,  which  gave  the  young  musician 
the  honour  of  belonging  to  the  corps  without  the  trouble  of  per- 
forming any  of  its  duties.  He  next  made  himself  known  by  some 
trios  and  quartets,  and  by  several  sonatas  and  concertos  for  the 
pianoforte,  which  he  caused  to  be  published.  He  then  was  charged 
with  the  composition  of  a  grand  mass;  this  he  himself  considered 
as  one  of  his  best  works,  and  it  was  performed  at  Vienna  for  many 
ye;irs  afterwards  on  a  particular  annual  festival.  In  1771  his 
first  opera,  "L'Amoureux  de  Quinze  Ans,"  was  performed  at  the 
Italian  opera  house  in  Paris  with  great  success.  Martini  now 
retired  from  his  connection  with  the  army,  and  became  director 
of  the  chamber  music  to  the  prince  of  Conde',  from  whose  service 
he  passed  to  that  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  with  whom  he  remained 
till  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution.  He  then  retired  to 
Lyons,  but  returned  to  Paris  in  1794,  and  produced  his  opera  of 
"Sapho  "  In  the  sixth  year  of  the  French  republic,  the  directory 
nominated  him  one  of  the  five  inspectors  of  instruction  at  the 
conservatory  ;  but  neither  his  talent  nor  that  of  Gretry  and 
Monsigtiy  being  longer  a'  Vordre  du  jour  with  the  republicans, 
they  were  all  three  dismissed.  After  the  restoration  of  monarchy 
Martini  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  king's  music,  which 
post,  however,  he  did  not  hold  long,  as  he  died  on  the  1 0th  of 
February,  1816.  This  talented  musician  contributed  greatly  to 
the  improvement  of  military  music  in  France.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  first  writers  who,  instead  of  the  single  line  of  figured  brass 
which  was  formerly  placed  under  songs,  introduced  a  separate 
pianoforte  accompaniment  with  dispersed  chords,  an  improve- 
ment which  has  been  since  imitated  throughout  Europe.  A  list 
of  Martini's  works,  including  twelve  operas,  may  be  seen  in 
Fetis'  Musical  Biography. — E.  F.  R. 

MARTINI,  Vincenzo,  a  distinguished  musician  -sometimes 
called  Spagnuolo — was  born  at  Valentia  in  Spain  in  1754. 
He  was  educated  as  a  chorister  in  the  cathedral  of  his  native 
city,  and  in  early  life  was  organist  of  Alicante.  His  love  of 
dramatic  music  led  him  to  Madrid,  and  afterwards  to  Florence. 
At  the  latter  place  he  made  his  first  efforts  in  theatrical  compo- 
sition. In  1781  he  wrote  for  the  carnival  his  ballet  of  "Ipigenia 
in  Aulide."  He  afterwards  visited  Lucca  and  produced  his 
"  Afltartea."  Several  other  ballets  were  composed  for  Venice  in 
the  course  of  the  following  year,  and  in  1783  he  brought  out  at 
Turin,  his  comic  opera  of  "La  Dora  Festeggiata."  In  1785  he 
was  appointed  maestro  di  capella  to  the  prince  of  Asturias,  who 
afterwards  ascended  the  Spanish  throne  as  Charles  III.  In  the 
following  year  appeared  his  very  charming  opera  "  La  Cosa  Rara," 
which  ten  years  after  was  performed  on  the  English  stage  as  the 
"Siege  of  Belgrade;"  though  Stephen  Storace  who  brought  it  out- 
added  some  few  compositions  of  his  own.  It  had  the  honour  of 
being  noticed  by  Mozart,  who  quoted  a  motivo  from  it  in  the 
last  act  of  his  immortal  Don  Giovanni.  In  1788  Martini 
proceeded  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  immediately  appointed 
chef-d'orchestre  and  composer  to  the  Russian  opera;  ten  years 
after,  the  emperor  made  him  imperial  councillor.  In  1801  the 
French  opera  having  displaced  the  Italian  in  the  Russian  capital, 


Martini  lost  his  employment  and  derived  his  subsistence  from 
giving  instructions  in  music.  He  died  at  St.  Petersburg  in 
May,  1810.— E.  F.  R. 

MARTIUS  GALEOTTUS.     See  Gausoto. 

MARTYN,  Henry,  a  celebrated  English  missionary,  was 
born  in  1781  at  Truro  in  Cornwall.  His  father,  who  was 
originally  a  miner,  and  afterwards  a  merchant's  clerk,  was  a 
man  of  remarkable  piety  and  intelligence.  Henry  was  educated 
at  the  grammar-school  of  his  native  town,  where  he  outstripped 
all  his  schoolfellows  in  his  classical  acquirements.  He  entered 
St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  in  1797,  and  prosecuted  his 
studies  with  such  ardour  and  success,  that  he  gained  the 
highest  academical  honours,  and  was  declared  senior  wrangler 
in  1801,  before  he  had  completed  his  twentieth  year.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  his  college,  and  gained 
the  highest  university  prize  for  Latin  composition.  In  the 
midst  of  this  brilliant  career,  the  mind  of  Martyn  was  brought 
under  strong  religious  impressions,  produced  to  some  extent  by 
the  death  of  his  father,  and  deepened  and  fostered  by  the  inti- 
macy which  he  had  formed  with  the  celebrated  Charles  Simeon. 
Sir  James  Stephen  speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  "  the  young  and 
successful  competitor  for  academical  honours,"  at  this  period,  as 
"  a  man  born  to  love  with  ardour,  and  to  hate  with  vehemence; 
amorous,  irascible,  ambitious,  and  vain ;  without  one  torpid 
nerve  about  hiin  ;  aiming  at  universal  excellence  in  science,  in 
literature,  in  conversation,  in  horsemanship,  and  even  in  dress ; 
not  without  some  gay  fancies,  but  more  prone  to  austere  and 
melancholy  thoughts;  patient  of  the  most  toilsome  inquiries, 
though  not  wooing  philosophy  for  her  own  sake ;  animated  by 
the  poetical  temperament,  though  unvisited  by  any  poetical 
inspiration ;  eager  for  enterprise,  though  thinking  meanly  of  the 
reward  to  which  the  adventurous  aspire ;  uniting  in  himself, 
though  as  yet  unable  to  concentrate  or  to  harmonize  them, 
many  keen  desires,  many  high  powers,  and  much  constitutional 
dejection — the  chaotic  materials  of  a  great  character."  His 
adoption,  at  this  critical  period  of  his  career,  of  evangelical 
opinions  was  the  event  which  mainly  harmonized  these  some- 
what discordant  elements,  and  turned  the  whole  energies  of  his 
mind  into  one  channel.  He  now  resolved  to  devote  his  life  to 
the  work  of  a  christian  missionary,  and  offered  his  services  to 
the  Church  Missionary  Society.  He  was  obliged,  however,  to 
relinquish  this  part  of  his  plan;  and  his  friends  having  obtained 
for  him  a  chaplaincy  in  the  East  India  Company's  service,  he 
quitted  England  in  1805  for  the  shores  of  India.  He  was 
appointed  to  officiate  as  chaplain  to  the  troops  at  Dinapore;  but 
not  satisfied  with  discharging  this  duty,  he  frequently  preached 
to  the  natives  in  their  own  vernacular  language,  established  and 
superintended  five  schools  for  their  instruction,  visited  hospitals, 
revised  his  own  Hindostanee  version  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  superintended  the  Persian  translation  which  had  been  exe- 
cuted by  Nathaniel  Sabat,  a  converted  Arab,  and  an  Italian  priest 
named  Sebastiani,  who  had  resided  many  years  at  the  Persian 
court.  In  the  spring  of  1809  he  removed  to  Cawnpore,  where 
his  health  suffered  severely  from  exposure  to  the  great  heat,  as 
he  had  to  preach  in  the  open  air,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  place 
of  worship.  Martyn,  nevertheless,  zealously  prosecuted  his 
labours  among  the  heathen,  and  preached  to  five  or  six  hundred 
beggars,  who  assembled  at  stated  times  to  receive  alms.  Hav- 
ing now  become  a  proficient  in  the  Persian  language,  he  resolved 
to  extend  his  missionary  labours  to  Persia,  and  accordingly 
proceeded  to  Shiraz,  where  he  occupied  himself  in  religious  dis- 
cussions with  the  Mahommedan  doctors,  and  in  revising,  with 
the  aid  of  some  learned  natives,  his  Persian  and  Arabic  trans- 
lations of  the  New  Testamen  .  During  his  residence  in  this 
place,  he  completed  also  a  Persian  translation  of  the  Psalms 
— "  a  sweet  employment,"  he  said,  "  which  caused  six  weary 
moons,  that  waxed  and  waned  since  its  commencement,  to  pass 
unnoticed."  Having  gone  to  Tabriz  for  the  purpose  of  present- 
ing the  shah  with  his  translation  (a  design  which  was  frustrated 
by  the  absence  of  the  British  ambassador)  he  was  there  seized 
with  fever,  which  so  completely  prostrated  his  strength,  that  as 
soon  as  he  was  able  to  travel,  he  was  compelled  to  seek  change 
of  climate.  He  accordingly  set  out  for  Constantinople;  and,  by 
rapid  stages  amid  great  suffering,  he  proceeded  as  far  as  Tokat 
in  Asia  Minor,  where  he  died  on  the  16th  of  October,  1812,  in 
his  thirty-second  year.  The  tidings  of  the  death  of  Henry 
Martyn  created  deep  and  general  regret  in  England.  His  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  was  highly  commended  at  the  time 
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by  the  shah  for  the  simplicity  and  accuracy  of  its  style  ;  and  not 
a  few  influential  Hindoos  and  Mahommedans  were  induced,  by 
his  persuasive  arguments  and  his  blameless  life,  to  profess  their 
■dherence  to  the  christian  faith.  His  learning,  piety,  zeal,  and 
jevotedness,  have  earned  for  him  a  place  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  christian  missionaries  — (See  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Afariyn,  by  the  Rev.  John  Sargent,  London,  1819.) — J.  T. 

MARTYR,  Justin.     See  Justin. 

MARTYR,  Peter.     See  Anghieka. 

MARVELL,  Andrew,  a  celebrated  English  patriot,  and  an 
acute,  learned,  and  witty  satirist,  was  born  in  1G20.  His  father 
— a  learned  and  pious  clergyman — was  master  of  the  grammar- 
school,  and  lecturer  of  Trinity  Church,  Hull.  At  fifteen  young 
Marvell  was  sent  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, and  made  rapid 
progress  in  his  studies.  He  was  marked  as  a  tempting  prize 
by  the  Jesuits,  who  had  stolen  into  the  universities  at  this  time, 
and  was  seduced  by  them  to  abandon  college  and  go  to  London. 
But  his  father  sought  him  out,  and  by  his  earnest  remon- 
strances, induced  him  to  return  to  his  studies.  The  death  of  his 
father,  in  1640,  again  interrupted  his  academical  course.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition  the  elder  Marvell  lost  his  life  in  crossing  the 
Hnmber  with  a  young  lady  who  hail  been  on  a  visit  to  his  family, 
and  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise  made  to  her  mother,  insisted  on 
returning  home  in  spite  of  the  stormy  weather.  He  resolved 
to  share  her  danger,  and  along  with  her  perished  in  the  waters. 
According  to  another  account  he  was  drowned  in  company  with  a 
Darriage  party.  The  mother  of  the  young  lady  adopted  young 
Marvell  as  her  son,  and  at  her  decease  bequeathed  him  her  whole 
property.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  his  father  he  quitted  college 
and  went  to  the  continent,  where  he  spent  four  years  in  Holland, 
France,  Italy,  and  Spain.  After  his  return  to  his  native  country, 
probably  about  1G42  or  1G43,  he  was  employed  in  giving  in- 
structions in  the  languages  to  a  daughter  of  Lord  Fairfax.  He 
was  also  engaged  by  Cromwell  to  superintend  the  education  at 
Eton  of  a  young  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Dutton.  In  1G57 
he  was  associated  with  Milton  in  the  office  of  Latin  secretary 
to  the  Protector,  with  a  salary  to  each  of  £200  per  annum.  He 
was  chosen  by  the  citizens  of  his  native  town  to  represent  them 
in  the  convention,  or  "  healing"  parliament  of  1660  ;  but  how  fai- 
lle approved  of  its  proceedings  in  restoring  Charles  II.,  without 
any  security  against  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  policy,  cannot 
now  be  ascertained.  We  learn,  however,  that  at  this  time  he 
generously  interposed  on  behalf  of  Milton,  who  had  been  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  the  sergeant-at-arms.  On  a  subsequent 
Occasion,  when  the  poet  was  scurrilously  assailed  by  an  anony- 
mous slanderer,  Marvell  zealously  vindicated  the  character  of  his 
friend,  though  he  did  not  approve  of  his  republican  principles; 
and  when  Paradise  Lost  was  published,  he  had  the  courage  to 
greet  the  immortal  epic  with  a  copy  of  eulogistic  verses.  Marvell 
continued  to  represent  Hull  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  wrote  daily 
to  his  constituents  during  the  sitting  of  parliament,  and  fre- 
quently at  other  times  communicated  full  information  respecting 
public  affairs.  Even  after  the  most  fatiguing  debates,  it  was 
his  custom  to  send  them  a  minute  account  of  the  proceedings 
before  he  took  either  sleep  or  refreshment.  For  some  unknown 
reason,  he  appears  to  have  been  absent  from  his  post  between 
June,  1661,  and  March,  1GG3  ;  and  in  June  of  the  latter  year  he 
accompanied  Lord  Carlisle  on  an  embassy  to  Russia,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark.  His  absence  spared  him  the  pain  of  witnessing 
the  arbitrary  and  ruinous  measures  by  which  the  parliament  and 
the  country  were  at  this  period  disgraced,  and  which  he  could 
not  have  opposed  with  any  hope  of  success.  He  returned  to  his 
parliamentary  duties  in  1665,  when  the  parliament  was  sitting 
at  Oxford,  on  account  of  the  plague  then  raging  in  London. 
He  found  the  high  church  faction  zealously  engaged  in  perse- 
cuting the  nonconformists,  and  destroying  the  liberties  of  the 
nation ;  while  the  Scottish  covenanters  were  in  arms,  and  a  war 
was  raging  with  Holland  which  terminated  in  most  humiliating 
disasters.  At  the  commencement  of  his  parliamentary  career, 
Marvell  was  far  from  being  unfriendly  to  the  court ;  but  the 
arbitrary  proceedings  and  licentious  lives  of  Charles  and  his 
ministers  completely  alienated  the  honest  and  public-spirited 
senator,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  career  he  acted  with  a 
small  band  of  patriots,  who  cautiously,  but  firmly,  resisted  the 
nnconstitutional  policy  of  the  government.  Though  he  rarely 
took  part  in  the  debates,  his  influence  was  very  great  both  in 
the  house  and  in  the  country ;  and  prince  Rupert  paid  such 
respect  to  his  advice  that,  when  he  voted — as  he  frequently  did 


— against  the  court,  it  used  to  be  said  that  the  prince  had  been 
with  bis  tutor.  No  means  were  omitted  to  win  over  so  for- 
midable an  opponent.  "  He  was  threatened,  he  was  flattered, 
he  was  thwarted,  he  was  caressed,  he  was  beset  with  spies,  he 
was  waylaid  by  ruffians,  and  courted  by  beauties."  At  one 
time  he  had  become  so  obnoxious  to  the  court,  or  rather  to  the 
party  of  the  duke  of  York,  that  it  was  dangerous  for  him  to  stir 
abroad.  But  MarveH's  integrity  was  proof  alike  against  danger 
and  against  corruption.  He  equally  despised  threats  and  bribes. 
In  1G72  Marvell  was  involved  in  a  controversy  with  Dr.  Samuel 
Parker,  afterwards  bishop  of  Oxford,  who  had  published  a 
book  called  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  in  which  he  inculcated  the 
slavish  doctrine  of  divine  right  and  passive  obedience.  Mar- 
veil's  reply,  which  is  entitled  "The  Rehearsal  Transposed," 
displays  a  mixture  of  brilliant  wit,  pungent  sarcasm  and  irony, 
and  sterling  argument,  which  was  received  with  avidity  by  all 
classes  of  people,  and  which  Swift  said  he  perused  with  pleasure, 
though  Parker's  work  had  long  been  forgotten.  A  feeble 
rejoinder  was  attempted  by  Parker,  and  an  anonymous  epistle 
was  sent  to  Marvell,  threatening  him  with  assassination,  which 
he  treated  with  contempt,  and  in  his  "  Second  part  of  the 
Rehearsal  Transposed,"  printed  in  1G73,  silenced  his  adversary 
and  humbled  his  whole  party.  In  167G  he  published  another 
controversial  piece  entitled  "  Mr.  Smirke,  or  the  Divine  in  Mode," 
&c,  in  defence  of  Dr.  Croft,  bishop  of  Hereford,  who  had  been 
violently  assailed  by  the  high  church  clergy  for  his  liberality 
and  toleration.  To  this  work  was  appended  a  short  "  Historical 
Essay  concerning  general  councils,  creeds,  and  impositions  in 
matters  of  religion."  His  next  publication,  which  appeared  in 
the  early  part  of  1G78,  was  entitled  "  An  Account  of  the  growth 
of  Popery  and  Arbitrary  Government  in  England,"  and  so  pro- 
voked the  government  by  its  truth  and  biting  satire,  that  a 
reward  was  offered  for  the  discovery  of  the  author,  printer,  or 
publisher  of  what  was  termed  "  seditious  and  scandalous  libel." 
No  prosecution,  however,  took  place,  though  in  consequence  of  the 
dark  and  desperate  threatenings  made  against  him,  the  author  was 
obliged  frequently  to  live  in  concealment.  Marvell  died  shortly 
after,  16th  August,  1678,  so  suddenly  as  to  give  rise  to  a  suspi- 
cion of  his  having  been  poisoned,  of  which,  however,  there  is  no 
evidence.  The  corporation  of  Hull  voted  a  sum  for  his  funeral 
expenses  and  for  an  appropriate  monument.  Besides  the  works 
already  mentioned,  Marvell  wrote  a  number  of  poems  which, 
though  somewhat  disfigured  by  conceits,  display  great  tenderness 
and  simplicity  of  feeling ;  but  a  great  deal  of  trash  has  been 
ascribed  to  him  which  he  did  not  write.  In  his  personal 
appearance  Aubrey  says  he  "  was  of  a  middling  stature,  pretty 
strong  set,  roundish-cheeked,  hazel-eyed,  brown-haired.  In  his 
conversation  he  was  modest,  and  of  very  few  words."  Marvell 
was  the  last  member  of  parliament  who  received  wages  from  his 
constituents. — J.  T. 

*  MARX,  Adolph  BernhArd,  a  musician  and  writer  on 
music,  was  born  at  Halle,  November  27,  1799.  His  father,  a 
physician,  gratified  his  early  inclination  for  music  by  obtain- 
ing good  instruction  for  him  on  the  pianoforte  and  in  harmony ; 
and  Turk,  a  reputed  contrapuntist,  was  his  chief  teacher.  The 
notion  that  he  would  succeed  better  in  art,  if  he  followed  it  as  a 
recreation  than  as  a  means  of  existence,  induced  him  to  select 
the  law  as  a  profession,  and  he  accordingly  became  a  student 
of  Halle  university.  He  held  an  official  appointment  in  the 
court  of  justice  of  his  native  town,  and  afterwards  another  at 
Xaumburg.  Discontented,  however,  with  the  opportunities  these 
places  afforded  him  of  extending  his  knowledge  of  music,  he 
removed  to  Berlin,  where,  besides  some  legal  engagements,  he 
obtained  occupation  as  a  teacher  of  singing,  the  pianoforte,  and 
composition;  and  he  had  intercourse  with  the  best  artists  and 
access  to  the  best  performances.  He  was  much  befriended  by 
the  family  of  Mendelssohn,  and  for  a  time  he  was  ardent  in 
his  acknowledgment  of  the  wonderful  powers  of  this  musician. 
He  was  engaged  to  edit  the  V,.  rlint  r-AWjemeine  Mvsik-Zi  itung, 
during  the  seven  years  of  its  existence,  namely,  from  1823  till 
1830.  He  wrote  music  to  Giithe's  Jery  and  I  lately,  which  was 
performed  in  1825;  to  a  melodrama  called  Die  Bache  wartet, 
which  was  performed  in  1S27;  and  to  an  ode — the  poem  by 
Fouque — entitled  Undines  Grass,  which,  together  with  a  festal 
symphony,  was  performed  in  celebration  of  the  marriage  of  the 
present  king  of  Prussia  in  1829.  Not  one  of  these  productions 
was  successful.  Marx  was  appointed  to  his  present  post  of 
musical  professor  in  the  Berlin  university,  in  1830;  in  fulfilment 


of  which  he  has  been  an  active  lecturer  on  the  theory,  practice, 
aesthetics,  and  history  of  his  art.  The  diploma  of  doctor  of 
music  was  granted  to  him  by  the  university  of  Marhurg.  He 
wrote  an  oratorio  called  "Johannes  der  Tiiufer"  (John  the 
Baptist),  which  was  produced  in  1833  ;  and  another,  "  Moses," 
which  was  produced  nine  or  ten  years  later;  but  these,  though 
they  are  more  widely  spoken  of  than  his  secular  efforts,  are 
scarcely  held  in  higher  esteem.  His  compositions,  besides  those 
already  named,  are  the  setting  of  Schiller's  Semele,  an  attempt 
of  his* boyish  years;  a  symphony  representing  the  fall  of  War- 
saw; a  book  of  chorals  for  the  organ;  "  Nahid,"  a  series  of 
songs  on  oriental  subjects ;  and  several  collections  of  single  songs, 
part  songs,  and  pieces  of  church  music.  Marx  is  principally 
known  by  his  literary  works  upon  music;  besides  editing  the 
journal  named  above,  he  contributed  many  papers  to  another 
periodical,  the  Cecilia,  and  furnished  the  most  important  bio- 
graphical and  theoretical  articles  in  Schilling's  Lexicon  der  Ton- 
kunst;  his  "  Kunst  des  Gesanges,''  a  treatise  on  singing,  appeared 
in  182G;  his  "Maigruss,"  a  humorous  pamphlet  on  descriptive 
music,  in  1828;  a  supplement  to  his  "Art  of  Singing,"  treating  of 
the  value  to  the  present  time  of  the  study  of  Handel's  songs, 
illustrated  by  selections  from  the  oratorios  and  operas  of  this 
master,  in  1829;  his  "School  of  Composition,"  the  first  volume 
in  1837,  and  the  other  three  volumes  in  subsequent  years;  his 
"  Universal  School  of  Music,"  in  1839— (this  last  work  and  the 
first  volume  of  the  preceding  have  been  translated  into  English 
under  the  author's  supervision);  his  "Music  in  the  nineteenth 
century,"  a  critical  view  of  the  state  of  art  and  of  the  high 
calling  of  an  artist,  and  the  requirements  for  its  fulfilment — also 
translated — in  1855;  and  his  "  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  Leben 
and  Schaffen,"  an  ill-compiled  biography,  with  fanciful  criti- 
cisms on  the  best  known  of  the  master's  works,  in  1859.  Marx's 
general  literary  acquirements  and  his  very  extensive  reading  are 
manifest  in  all  his  writings.  His  elaborate  style  gives  an  import- 
ance to  his  works,  apart  from  their  theoretical  or  critical  merit ; 
but  the  complicated  construction  of  his  sentences,  and  the  diffuse- 
ness  with  which  he  treats  his  subjects,  are  inappropriate  to  what 
are  designed  as  books  of  instruction.  As  a  theorist  he  is  pro- 
found, and  the  arrangement  of  his  course  of  composition  is  novel 
and  ingenious.  His  views  of  the  sacred  nature  of  art,  and  of 
the  exalted  duties  of  those  who  practise  and  who  teach  it,  are 
worthy  the  study  of  artists  of  all  denominations.  As  a  critic 
he  is  certainly  prejudiced,  showing  always  a  strong  inclination 
towards  those  musicians — such  as  Schumann,  Berlioz,  Wagner, 
Liszt,  and  others — who,  like  himself,  have  written  upon  their 
art,  and  broached  hypotheses  as  to  its  tendency  and  the  means 
of  carrying  this  into  effect;  and  he  is  equally  prone  to  disparage 
others— Mendelssohn  in  particular — whose  merits  are  too  great 
to  lose  their  lustre  through  the  sneers  with  which  he  would 
obscure  them. — G.  A.  M. 

MARY,  Queen  Regnant  of  England,  daughter  of  Henry  YIII. 
and  Catherine  of  Arragon,  was  born  at  Greenwich  palace  on  the 
18th  of  February,  151G.  The  only  child  of  that  union  who 
lived,  from  an  early  age  she  was  treated  as  the  future  sovereign  of 
England.  At  the  age  of  six  she  was  betrothed  to  her  cousin, 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  whose  son  she  was  destined  long  after- 
wards to  wed.  Carefully  educated  under  the  supervision  of 
Catherine,  by  such  tutors  as  Linacre  and  Ludovicus  Vives,  she 
was  intrusted  from  her  birth  to  Margaret  Plantagenet,  countess 
of  Salisbury,  the  mother  of  Reginald  Pole,  who  exerted  after- 
wards so  baneful  an  influence  on  the  policy  of  Mary  as  queen. 
The  match  with  Charles  V.,  like  several  others  contemplated 
then  and  subsequently,  came  to  nothing;  and  in  1525,  if  not 
with  the  title,  at  least  with  all  the  pomp  of  princess  of  Wales, 
she  took  up  her  residence  at  Ludlow  castle,  where  a  court  was 
formed  for  her.  The  Mary  of  this  period  is  described  as  beau- 
tiful and  engaging,  and  of  acquirements  considerable  for  her 
years.  When  she  returned  from  Ludlow  to  her  father's  court, 
and  mingled  in  its  gaieties,  she  was  a  favourite  of  himself  as  of 
the  people,  until  the  divorce  of  her  mother  altered  her  position 
and  prospects.  Disinherited  and  declared  illegitimate  after  the 
birth  of  Elizabeth,  Mary  refused  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision, 
and  was  punished  by  contumelious  treatment.  Her  separate 
establishment  was  taken  from  her;  she  was  deprived  of  the 
companionship  of  the  countess  of  Salisbury,  and  treated  more 
like  a  prisoner  than  a  princess  during  her  residence  at  Hunsdon 
with  her  infant  sister.  After  the  execution  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
however,  she  was  restored  to  the  paternal  favour,  and  in  1544 


was  placed  by  act  of  parliament  in  the  list  of  succession  to  the 
throne  after  Prince  Edward  and  his  heirs,  and  Henry's  possible 
children  by  Katherine  Pan-  or  any  succeeding  wife.  Her  recon- 
ciliation with  her  father  had  been  preceded  by  her  subscription 
of  a  document  in  which  she  had  acknowledged  the  king's  eccle- 
siastical supremacy,  disavowed  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pope,  and 
even  declared  the  marriage  of  Catherine  her  mother  to  have 
been  "  by  God's  law  and  man's  law  incestuous  and  unlawful." 
But  this  compliance  was  very  far  from  protestantism.  When 
the  Reformation  made  new  strides  after  the  accession  of  her 
brother  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  the  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne, 
was  found  adhering  to  the  ancient  faith  and  ritual,  and  her  pro- 
ceedings were  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  king  and  his  councillors. 
Every  attempt  to  induce  her  to  give  up  the  celebration  of  the 
mass  was  unsuccessful.  She  became  the  rallying  point  both  of 
the  extreme  catholic  party  and  of  those  who,  while  disclaiming 
with  Henry  the  papal  supremacy,  viewTed  with  regret  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  ancient  ritual.  Political  circumstances,  the  distress 
of  the  country,  the  disorganization  of  the  government  as  admin- 
istered by  Northumberland,  gave  Mary,  towards  the  close  of 
Edward's  reign,  a  certain  popularity  even  with  the  masses.  It 
was  increased  by  the  last  of  Northumberland's  triumphs,  when 
he  induced  the  dying  Edward  to  alter  the  succession  without  an 
act  of  parliament,  and  to  bequeath  the  crown  to  his  own  son's 
wife,  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Neither  nobility  nor  people  could  brook 
the  meditated  renewal  of  Northumberland's  supremacy.  The 
reign  of  the  innocent  and  ill-fated  Jane  lasted  only  a  few  days 
— (see  Grey,  Lady  Jane) — and  on  the  17th  of  July,  1553, 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  Mary  was  proclaimed 
Queen  at  Cheapside.  The  blooming  and  joyous  maiden  had 
grown  into  a  hard-featured  woman,  on  whom  vicissitude  and 
obstruction  had  exerted  no  chastening  influence.  Before  the 
year  had  closed  all  was  changed  in  England ;  Gardiner  was 
chancellor,  while  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Laamer  were  prisoners 
in  the  Tower.  So  early  as  the  24th  of  August  mass  was  said 
in  St.  Paul's  church  in  Latin.  Married  priests  were  forced  to 
abandon  either  their  wives  or  their  benefices.  The  parliament, 
which  met  on  the  5th  of  October,  was  in  ecclesiastical  matters 
as  subservient  as  could  be  desired ;  and  the  house  of  commons, 
by  a  majority  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  eighty,  restored  the 
mass  and  decreed  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  Last,  not  least,  in 
spite  of  the  strong  opposition  both  of  parliament  and  people,  the 
queen  arranged  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  herself  and  Philip, 
afterwards  Philip  II.,  the  son  of  Charles  V.  The  discontent  of 
the  protestant  nobles  was  aggravated  to  the  uttermost  by  the 
Spanish  match,  and  the  result  was  Wyatt's  insurrection  (Janu- 
ary to  February,  1554).  When  Wyatt  and  his  bands  entered 
London  they  were  crushed — the  queen  herself  behaving  during 
the  crisis  with  spirit — and  the  new  regime  was  strengthened  for 
the  time  by  the  insurrection.  Mary's  vengeance  was  swift  and 
terrible.  On  the  12th  of  February  the  innocent  Lady  Jane 
Grey  was  beheaded,  and  the  insurgents  were  hung  in  London 
by  the  hundred.  Mary  had  triumphed,  and  after  a  proxy 
marriage  on  the  6th  of  March,  she  was  formally  wedded  to 
Philip  in  person,  23rd  July,  1554,  in  Winchester  cathedral.  In 
the  following  October,  another  parliament  met,  which  received 
Cardinal  Pole  as  the  pope's  legate,  and  made  in  the  name  of 
England  a  submission  to  the  see  of  Rome,  only  incomplete  in 
this,  that  the  church  lands  grasped  at  the  Reformation  were  not 
surrendered  to  their  original  owners.  Nothing  else  was  want- 
ing. The  act  against  the  Lollards  was  revived,  and  the  powers 
of  the  inquisition  were  conferred  on  the  Bishops'  courts.  On 
the  4th  of  February,  1555,  the  proto-martyr  Rogers  was  burned 
in  Smithfield.  Yet  Mary  was  not  happy.  She  soon  discovered 
that  the  husband  whom  she  idolized  did  not  love  her.  The  heir 
to  the  throne,  whom  she  was  continually  expecting,  and  for 
whom,  more  than  once,  a  pompous  reception  was  prepared, 
failed  to  arrive.  The  symptoms  which  she  had  misinterpreted 
were  those  of  dropsical  disease.  Each  disappointment  of  this 
kind  was  a  signal  for  the  renewal  or  the  quickened  action  of 
what  has  been  called  the  "  Marian  persecution."  Even  Philip, 
from  motives  of  mere  policy,  as  seems  clear  from  Mr.  Fronde's 
researches,  was  adverse  to  the  course  which  things  were  taking, 
and  wearied  of  his  bride,  resolved  to  quit  England.  The  ap- 
prosching  abdication  of  Charles  V.  furnished  a  pretext,  and 
in  the  August  of  1555  he  left  for  the  continent.  Reports  of 
his  infidelity  while  absent  drove  the  queen  still  nearer  to  dis- 
traction, and  she  consented  to  do  all  that  Pole  required.     In 


a  October  Ridley  and  Latimer  were  burned,  and  Cranmer  in  the 
|   fo'li.wing  March.     Compared  with  Pole,  even  Gardiner  was  a 
D  moderate  man,  and  Gardiner  died  in  the  November  of  1555. 
||  The  day  after  the  burning  of  Cranmer,    Pole  was  appointed 
I  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  while  he  held  the  see  the  persc- 
I  cut  ion   reached  its   acme.     To   persecution  at  home  was  now 
1  added  disaster  abroad.     In  the  March  of  1557,  Philip  paid  a 
I  brief  visit  to  England,  and  this  country  was  led  to  join  him  in 
his  war  with  France.    The  result  was  that  on  the  Cth  of  January, 
1558,  after  a  siege  of  five  days,  the  English  forces  in  Calais 
surrendered  to  the  duke  of  Guise  the  last  of  England's  posses- 
sions on  the  soil  of  France.     The  blow  was  felt  deeply  in  Eng- 
land ;  even  an  invasion  was  feared ;  and  the  parliament  voted 
a  general  armament  of  the  country  for  its  defence.     Yet  even 
amid   these  preparations   the  persecution  did   not  relax.     The 
victim   was  not   now  allowed  to   escape  from  death  by  recan- 
tation itself.     But  the  end  was  approaching.     The  last  burning 
was  of  two  men  and  two  women  at  Canterbury  in  the  beginning 
of  November.     On  the  17th  of  the  same  month  the  queen,  who 
in   September  had  added  to  her  constitutional  malady  a  fever 
then  raging,  and  whose  death  had  for  some  time  been  anti- 
cipated, expired   at   St.  James'.       According  to  old  tradition 
(unsupported  by  any  authentic  evidence)  she  is  reported  to  have 
said  on  her  death-bed,  that  if  her  body  was  opened  Calais  would 
be  found  written  on  her  heart. —  F.  E. 

MARY  II.,  of  England,  born  in  London  in  1C62,  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  James  II.,  then  duke  of  York,  and  of  Anne 
Hyde,  daughter  of  Lord  Clarendon.  Notwithstanding  her  father's 
adherence  to  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  she  was  educated  in 
protectant  principles,  and  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen  she  became 
the  wife  of  William,  prince  of  Orange;  her  father's  repugnance  to 
her  union  with  so  zealous  a  supporter  of  the  Reformation  being 
overruled  by  his  brother  Charles  II.,  who  deemed  it  likely  to 
diminish  the  duke's  unpopularity.  She  spent  the  next  twelve 
years  of  her  life  in  Holland,  and  the  influence  which  her  hus- 
band's abilities  and  force  of  character  acquired  over  her  mind, 
was  associated  with  an  attachment  to  him  which  has  seldom 
been  surpassed  in  strength  and  devotedness.  When  the  infatu- 
ated and  obstinate  despotism  of  James  roused  his  subjects  to 
deprive  him  of  the  English  throne,  it  was  in  complete  accordance 
with  her  wishes  that  William  should  share  the  sovereignty  with 
her,  and  even  take  precedence  of  her  in  its  administration  ;  their 
names  were  conjoined  in  the  parliamentary  votes  and  the  oath 
of  allegiance  at  the  Revolution.  She  had  not  accompanied  her 
husband  from  Holland  in  1688,  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  next 
year  she  arrived  in  London.  On  reaching  Whitehall  she  displayed 
a  levity  of  exultation,  which  was  construed  by  many  as  a  proof 
that  she  had  sacrificed  her  filial  affection  at  the  shrine  of  her 
conjugal  attachment.  The  little  restraint,  however,  which  James 
experienced,  and  the  ease  with  which  he  effected  his  escape,  may 
be  viewed  as  confirming  the  report  that  she  stipulated  with  her 
husband  for  his  safety ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  her  gaiety 
at  Whitehall  was  artfully  assumed  for  the  occasion.  The  events 
of  the  reign  belong  to  the  history  of  England  and  the  life  of 
William.  Mary  took  no  prominent  part  in  public  affairs,  except 
when  he  was  absent  in  Ireland  and  on  the  continent.  At  these 
times  he  left  the  administration  of  the  regal  prerogatives  in  her 
hand,  and  the  trust  was  discharged  by  her  with  a  zealous  regard 
to  his  interests.  In  1091  she  was  attacked  by  small- pox,  and  the 
disease  speedily  proved  fatal.  She  is  reported  to  have  displayed 
on  her  death-bed  much  religious  tranquillity.  The  event  plunged 
William  in  excessive  grief;  and  as  there  was  no  offspring  of  their 
union,  the  throne  passed  at  his  decease  to  her  sister  Anne. — W.B. 
MARY,  Q  ticks  of  Scots,  was  the  daughter  of  James  V. 
and  of  Mary  of  Guise.  She  was  born  probably  on  the  11th  or 
12th  of  December,  1542,  and  succeeded  her  father  when  she 
was  only  two  days  old.  Her  coronation  did  not  take  place  till 
the  9th  of  September  in  the  following  year.  She  was  the  child 
of  misfortune  from  her  cradle.  The  untimely  death  of  her  father 
at  a  great  crisis  of  public  affairs,  had  exposed  the  kingdom  to 
all  the  perils  of  a  long  minority.  Rival  factions  carried  on  a 
keen  contest  for  superiority  at  home,  while  the  independence  of 
the  country  was  threatened  by  the  ambitious  designs  of  Henry 
VIII.  His  object  was  to  unite  the  two  kingdoms  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  with  the  infant  queen  of  the 
Scots ;  and  if  the  terms  proposed  had  been  fair  and  honourable, 
such  an  alliance  would  have  been  highly  advantageous  to  both 
countries.     In  the  end  the  treaty  of  marriage  was  annulled  by 


the  Scottish  parliament,  and  the  ancient  league  was  renewed 
with  France.  The  result  of  these  proceedings  was  a  bloody 
and  protracted  war  with  England,  repeated  invasions  of  the 
country  by  the  English  forces,  and  its  merciless  devastation 
with  fire  and  sword.  This  rough  mode  of  wooing  served  only 
to  exasperate  the  Scottish  people,  and  to  alienate  them  still 
farther  from  the  alliance  with  England.  And  after  the  disas- 
trous battle  of  Pinkie,  10th  September,  1517,  it  was  determined 
to  provide  for  the  personal  safety  of  the  young  queen  by 
sending  her  to  complete  her  education  in  France,  and  to  affiance 
her  to  the  dauphin,  son  of  Henry  II.  Mary  accordingly 
embarked  at  Dumbarton,  accompanied  by  her  "four  Maries," 
her  three  natural  brothers,  her  governors,  preceptors,  and  a 
numerous  retinue,  and  reached  the  French  shores  in  safety  on 
the  15th  of  August,  1548.  Her  marriage  to  the  dauphin, 
Francis,  was  solemnized  with  great  pomp  at  Paris  on  the  14th 
of  April,  1558.  The  terms  of  the  union  had  been  carefully 
considered,  and  every  precaution  was  adopted  by  the  Scottish 
parliament  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  kingdom;  but  ten 
days  previous  to  the  public  ratification  of  the  articles,  the  young 
queen  was  induced  by  the  French  monarch  and  her  uncles,  the 
Guises,  to  subscribe  three  secret  documents,  by  which,  among 
other  perfidious  stipulations,  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  was  to  be 
conferred  upon  the  king  of  France  if  Mary  should  die  without 
issue.  Shortly  after,  Mary  and  her  husband,  instigated  by  her 
ambitious  uncles,  put  forth  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, on  the  ground  of  Elizabeth's  alleged  illegitimacy,  and 
assumed  the  title  of  king  and  queen  of  England — an  unfortu- 
nate step,  which  excited  the  implacable  resentment  of  the  Eng- 
lish queen,  and  exercised  a  disastrous  influence  on  the  fortunes 
of  the  Scottish  princess.  On  the  death  of  Henry  II.  Mary's 
husband  became  king  of  France ;  but  her  splendour  was  short- 
lived, and  by  the  death  of  Francis  on  the  Cth  of  December,  15G0, 
Mary  was  left  a  widow  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  The  Scottish 
parliament  immediately  invited  her  to  return  to  her  own  king- 
dom ;  but  her  departure  from  France  was  delayed  for  some  time 
by  proposals  which  were  made  for  her  hand  in  marriage  by  the 
king  of  Denmark,  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  the  prince  of  Spain. 
Her  preparations  were  at  length  completed ;  and  though  Eliza- 
beth had  not  only  refused  her  the  safe-conduct  which  she  sought, 
but  had  even  sent  some  ships  of  war  to  intercept  her  on  her 
voyage,  she  boldy  put  to  sea  on  the  14th  of  August,  1561,  and 
with  deep  emotion  bade  farewell  to  the  land  of  her  adoption. 
Screened  by  an  auspicious  fog  from  the  notice  of  the  English 
ships,  she  made  a  prosperous  voyage,  and  landed  at  Leith,  19th 
August,  amid  the  hearty  rejoicings  of  her  people.  Great  and 
important  changes  had  taken  place  in  Scotland  during  the 
twelve  years  of  Mary's  absence  in  France.  The  Romish  church 
had  been  completely  overthrown,  the  authority  of  the  pope  in 
Scotland  abolished,  the  celebration  of  mass  forbidden  under 
severe  penalties,  the  protestant  confession  of  faith  ratified,  and 
the  presbytcrian  system  of  government  established  by  the  autho- 
rity of  parliament,  though  the  queen  had  steadily  refused  her 
sanction  to  these  proceedings.  The  Roman  catholics,  however, 
were  still  a  powerful  party  in  the  country,  and  entertained  san- 
guine hopes  of  recovering  their  supremacy  with  the  help  of  their 
young  sovereign.  Mary  had  a  difficult  part  to  play  in  these 
circumstances,  and  her  situation  was  one  which  required  the 
forbearance  and  sympathy  of  her  subjects.  Her  return  was 
welcomed  with  enthusiasm  by  all  parties,  and  her  remarkable 
beauty,  the  gracefulness  of  her  manners,  and  her  varied  accom- 
plishments, at  the  outset  won  the  hearts  of  her  people,  and 
predisposed  them  to  put  the  most  favourable  construction  upon 
her  actions.  "  May  God  save  that  sweet  face,"  was  the  cry,  as 
she  rode  in  procession  to  the  parliament;  "she  speaks  as  properly 
as  the  best  orator  among  them."  "Nature  had  endowed  her," 
says  Castelnau,  "  with  every  requisite  for  realizing  the  beau  ideal 
of  a  female  sovereign,  and  the  Scotch  were  proud  of  possessing 
a  queen  who  was  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  of  the  ladies  of 
her  age."  This  fair  prospect,  however,  was  soon  overcast.  At 
the  outset  indeed  she  conducted  herself  both  with  prudence 
and  spirit.  In  her  general  policy  she  favoured  the  protestant 
party,  and  its  leaders  were  intrusted  with  the  administration  of 
public  affairs.  She  manifested  an  earnest  desire  to  secure  the 
good-will  of  Elizabeth,  and  left  no  means  untried  to  induce  that 
princess  to  recognize  her  claims  to  the  right  of  succession  to  the 
English  throne.  Her  straightforward,  just,  and  friendly  policy 
at  this  period  presents  a  marked  contrast  to  the  disingenuous, 
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selfish,  and  crooked  devices  of  her  "good  sister"  of  England, 
who  unused  Mary  with  promises  which  it  is  evident  she  never 
intended  to  fulfil. '  The  two  queens  at  length  came  into  collision 
on  the  delicate  subject  of  marriage.  Elizabeth  expressed  her 
determination  to  oppose  an  alliance  between  the  Scottish  queen 
and  every  foreign  potentate;  and  Mary,  partly  from  deference 
to  the  views  of  Elizabeth  and  the  feelings  of  her  own  subjects, 
and  partly  for  other  reasons,  declined  the  proposals  of  the  various 
continental  aspirants  to  her  hand,  and  manifested  a  strong  desire 
to  consult  the  wishes  of  the  English  queen.  Elizabeth  insinu- 
ated that  if  Mary's  choice  should  fall  upon  one  of  her  subjects, 
she  would  immediately  recognize  her  right  of  succession  to  the 
English  throne ;  and  "after  long  delay  and  many  disingenuous 
intrigues,  she  at  length  proposed  for  her  acceptance  (though  not 
sincerely)  her  own  favourite,  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester.  So 
anxious"  was  Mary  to  secure  the  friendship  of  Elizabeth  and  the 
sanction  of  her  claims,  that  she  expressed  her  willingness  to 
acquiesce  in  this  proposal  on  the  conditions  specified ;  but  in  the 
end,  after  many  evasions,  Elizabeth  declared  that  she  would  not 
bind  herself  to  recognize  the  pretensions  of  the  Scottish  queen. 
Mary,  provoked  beyond  measure  at  this  capricious  and  dishonest 
policy,  withdrew  her  confidence  both  from  Elizabeth  and  her  own 
confidential  advisers,  Moray  and  Lethington  (who  had  strongly 
recommended  a  union  with  England),  and  threw  herself  headlong 
into  the  arms  of  the  Romish  party.  Lord  Darnley,  eldest  son 
of  the  earl  of  Lennox,  who,  through  his  mother,  was  after  Mary 
the  nearest  in  succession  to  the  English  throne,  had  recently 
visited  Scotland  with  the  hope  of  gaining  the  queen's  affections, 
and  had  favourably  impressed  her  by  his  personal  appearance. 
To  him  Mary's  thoughts  now  turned ;  and  although  he  wras 
a  young  man  evidently  of  weak  understanding  and  passionate 
temper,  and  had  made  himself  many  enemies  at  court  by  his 
overbearing  and  insolent  behaviour-,  the  queen,  hurried  away  as 
usual  by  the  predominant  feeling  of  the  moment,  determined 
to  bestow  upon  him  her  hand.  The  opposition  of  Elizabeth  and 
of  Murray  and  the  protestant  party  to  this  match,  only  caused 
her  to  adhere  more  firmly  to  her  resolution ;  and  accordingly  on 
the  29th  July,  1565,  the  nuptials  of  Mary  and  her  cousin  were 
solemnized  in  the  chapel-royal  at  Holyrood.  It  has  recently 
been  discovered,  however,  that  a  secret  marriage  had  taken  place 
four  months  earlier  at  Stirling  castle  in  the  apartment  of  David 
Riccio,  Darnley's  special  confidant. 

Scarcely  had  this  most  inauspicious  union  taken  place,  when 
the  queen  was  called  on  to  suppress  an  insurrection  which  it  had 
created  among  her  nobles.  Moray,  Argyll,  Glencairn,  and  other 
powerful  barons,  encouraged  by  Elizabeth  who  had  thought  fit 
to  take  grievous  offence  at  Mary's  proceedings,  appeared  in  arms 
at  Ayr  in  defence,  as  they  alleged,  of  the  protestant  religion, 
which  the  marriage  of  the  queen  with  Darnley,  a  zealous  Roman- 
ist, had  seriously  perilled.  Mary  with  the  utmost  promptitude 
assembled  an  army  of  five  thousand  men,  and  chased  them  out 
of  the  kingdom.  They  took  refuge  in  England,  where,  to  add  to 
their  troubles,  Elizabeth,  who  had  furnished  them  with  money 
and  encouraged  their  enterprise,  now  shamelessly  disavowed 
them,  and  even  rebuked  them  publicly  for  their  rebellious 
conduct.  In  this  desperate  condition  Moray  earnestly  entreated 
Leicester  and  Cecil  to  save  him  from  being"  "wrecked  for  ever," 
and  even  stooped  to  solicit  the  intercession  of  Riccio  with  the 
queen.  The  wisest  of  Mary's  counsellors  urged  the  inexpediency 
of  driving  the  insurgents  to  despair,  and  warned  the  queen  and 
l:  lo  of  the  danger  of  proceeding  to  extremities  against  men 
who  had  still  many  influential  friends  in  the  kingdom.  The  queen 
had  resolved  to  follow  this  moderate  and  judicious  advice,  but 
was  unfortunately  induced  to  change  her  resolution  by  two 
French  envoys  who  had  at  this  juncture  arrived  at  the  Scottish 
court,  bringing  with  them  a  copy  of  the.  "  band  "  or  league, 
which  had  been  drawn  up  at  Bayonne  and  signed  by  the  emperor 
and  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  for  the  extirpation  of  the 
protestant  religion.  Yielding  to  the  representations  of  the  French 
ambassadors,  enforced  by  her  consort  and  the  Romanist  party  in 
the  kingdom,  Mary  signed  the  league,  and  resolved  to  take  steps 
at  the  next  meeting  of  parliament  for  the  forfeiture  of  Moray 
and  his  associates.  Meanwhile  Mary's  weak,  headstrong,  and 
vicious  husband  had  taken  deep  offence  at  her  refusal  to  bestow 
on  him  the  crown  matrimonial  (see  Darnley),  and  contracted 
a  bitter  hatred  to  David  Riccio,  her  secretary,  whom  he  blamed 
for  the  queen's  reluctance  to  comply  with  his  demands.  The 
result  of  the  estrangement  and  jealousy  of  the  weak  and  worthless 


youth,  was  a  conspiracy  for  the  assassination  of  liiccio,  which 
was  subsequently  joined  by  Morton  and  other  leaders  of  the 
protestant  party,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  restoration  of 
the  banished  lords,  and  averting  the  dangers  which  threatened  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation.  This  villanous  plot,  which  was  carried 
into  effect  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  atrocity,  recoiled  on  the 
heads  of  its  authors  and  abetters,  who  were  compelled  to  flee  the 
country,  and  were  outlawed  and  forfeited. — (See  Morton.)  In 
the  critical  situation  in  which  she  was  placed  Mary  acted  with 
great  prudence.  She  pardoned  Moray  and  his  associates  on 
condition  that  they  should  detach  themselves  from  the  murderers 
of  Riccio.  She  restored  her  brother  to  some  share  of  the  power 
which  he  had  formerly  possessed,  and  laboured  to  reconcile  him 
to  Huntly  and  other  powerful  nobles  with  whom  he  had  been  at 
feud.  In  the  midst  of  these  distractions  and  perils  Maiy  was 
safely  delivered  of  a  son  (19th  June,  1560),  who  was  named 
James  Charles,  in  whom  the  two  crowns  were  ultimately  united. 
On  her  recovery  she  set  herself  to  compose  the  differences  still 
existing  among  the  rival  factions,  and  to  form  a  strong  govern- 
ment by  admitting  the  leading  nobles  of  all  parties  to  a  share 
in  the  management  of  public  affairs.  But  the  foolish,  wayward, 
and  headstrong  conduct  of  Damley  thwarted  all  her  efforts  to 
restore  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  rendered  him  so  obnoxious 
to  the  nobility,  and  brought  such  aggravated  sufferings  on  his 
consort,  that  at  length  Lethington,  Moray,  and  other  leading 
nobles,  proposed  to  free  her  from  her  misery  by  a  divorce ;  a  project 
which,  however,  was  soon  exchanged  for  another  and  much  more 
nefarious  expedient.  While  the  alienation  between  Mary  and  her 
husband  daily  increased,  the  profligate  and  unscrupulous  earl  of 
Bothwell  rose  rapidly  in  her  confidence  and  esteem.  Soon  all 
her  measures  were  directed  by  his  advice  and  authority,  and  all 
favours  and  preferments  passed  through  his  hands.  At  what 
precise  period  he  first  conceived  the  audacious  project  to  gain  the 
affection  and  the  hand  of  the  queen,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but 
it  led  him  in  no  long  time  to  enter  into  a  conspiracy  with 
Lethington,  Huntly,  Argyll,  and  others,  for  the  murder  of  the 
king. — (See  Hkpburn,  James.)  Their  atrocious  plot  was  carried 
into  effect  during  the  night  of  the  9th  of  February,  1567.  While 
Mary  was  attending  a  masque  at  Holyrood  the  wretched  Darnley 
was  strangled,  and  the  house  in  which  he  was  residing  was  blown 
up  with  gunpowder.  Whether  or  not  this  murder  was  perpetrated 
with  the  queen's  complicity  has  been  keenly  disputed ;  there  can 
unhappily  be  no  doubt  that  if  not  an  accomplice  in  the  deed,  she 
at  least  regarded  it  with  no  feelings  of  disapprobation  after  it 
was  accomplished.  Although  the  public  voice  loudly  accused 
Bothwell  of  the  murder  of  Darnley,  the  queen  loaded  him  with 
new  favours,  and  heaped  upon  him  honours  and  important  offices. 
In  spite  of  the  public  clamour  against  the  assassins,  the  pathetic 
entreaties  for  justice  on  the  part  of  the  father  of  the  murdered  king, 
the  vehement  reproaches  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  energetic  remon- 
strances of  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  Mary  could  not  be  induced 
to  take  a  single  step  to  bring  the  murderers  of  her  husband  to  justice. 
It  was  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  month  that  she  was 
at  length  driven  to  attempt  to  screen  herself  from  obloquy,  and 
to  protect  her  favourite,  by  a  mock  trial,  which  as  a  matter  of 
course  terminated  in  a  premeditated  and  scandalous  acquittal. 
When  the  parliament  assembled  two  days  after  the  trial,  Mary 
selected  Bothwell  to  bear  the  crown  and  sceptre  before  her  at 
its  opening.  He  was  scarcely  ever  absent  from  her  side,  and 
his  complete  ascendancy  over  her  was  openly  and  ostentatiously 
displayed.  It  soon  became  evident  that,  hurried  along  by  her 
passion,  she  was  bent  on  bestowing  her  hand  upon  the  murderer 
of  her  husband.  Some  of  her  most  trusty  counsellors  at  great  per- 
sonal risk  remonstrated,  but  without  effect,  against  this  dishonour- 
able and  ruinous  step,  which  had  actually  been  decided  upon  by  a 
contract  signed  by  Mary  seven  days  before  Bothwell's  acquittal 
By  a  characteristic  combination  of  force  and  fraud,  he  procured 
the  signatures  of  the  leading  nobles  and  ecclesiastics  to  a  paper 
recommending  him  as  a  suitable  husband  to  the  queen — the  most 
disgraceful  and  cowardly  of  all  the  base  transactions  of  the  Scottish 
nobility  of  that  age.  The  seizure  of  the  queen's  person  by  Both- 
well,  with  her  own  consent,  took  place  a  few  days  after,  and 
was  followed  by  his  divorce  from  his  countess,  which  was  hurried 
through  the  courts  with  the  most  indecent  haste.  The  tragedy  now 
advanced  rapidly  to  its  conclusion,  and  in  spite  of  the  undisguised 
disgust  of  the  public,  the  remonstrances  of  the  French  ambassador, 
and  the  solemn  and  faithful  warning  of  Craig,  the  colleague  of 
John  Knox,  Bothwell  was  married  to  the  queen  at  Holyrood,  May 
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15tb,  1567,  little  more  thin  three  months  after  the  murder  of 
her  husband.  Several  weeks  before  that  event,  a  party  had  been 
secretly  organized  among  the  nobles  for  the  protection  of  the 
infant  prince  against  the  suspected  designs  of  the  unscrupulous 
favourite.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  after  the  ill-omened 
marriage  of  their  sovereign,  they  took  up  arms  and  declared 
their  determination  to  separate  the  queen  from  her  husband,  and 
to  seize  and  punish  the  latter  as  the  murderer  of  the  king.  Mary 
and  Bothwell  at  first  retired  to  the  strong  castle  of  Dunbar;  but 
in  a  few  days  they  found  themselves  strong  enough  to  confront 
the  confederates  (June  loth)  at  Carberry  Hill,  six  miles  from 
Edinburgh.  But  the  royal  army  was  dispirited  and  reluctant  to 
fight  in  such  a  quarrel,  and  soon  disbanded  in  great  numbers. 
In  the  end  the  confederates  promised  to  return  to  their  allegiance, 
if  Bothwell  were  dismissed,  and  if  the  queen  would  follow  them 
to  Edinburgh.  To  these  terms  Mary  in  this  extremity  gave  her 
consent;  Bothwell  was  permitted  to  ride  off  the  field;  and  the 
queen  surrendered  to  the  insurgent  barons  on  the  conditions 
specified.  Within  an  hour  she  found  that  she  was  in  the  hands 
other  mortal  enemies.  They  conducted  her  to  Edinburgh,  where 
they  treated  her  with  brutal  indignity;  next  day  she  was  conveyed 
a  prisoner  to  Lochleven  castle,  where  by  violent  threats  she  was 
induced  to  sign  three  documents,  by  which  she  resigned  the 
crown  in  favour  of  her  son,  nominated  the  earl  of  Moray  regent 
during  the  king's  minority,  and  appointed  a  temporary  regency 
to  act  until  Moray  returned  from  the  continent.  The  coronation 
of  James,  and  the  arrival  of  Moray,  and  his  assumption  of  the 
regency  speedily  followed. — (See  Moray,  Earl  of.)  But  he 
had  not  been  many  months  in  possession  of  this  office,  when 
Mary  escaped  (May  2d,  1568)  from  Lochleven,  and  took  refuge 
in  the  fortress  of  Hamilton.  A  strong  body  of  the  nobles  imme- 
diately flocked  to  her  standard,  and  she  soon  found  herself  at  the 
head  of  six  thousand  men  determined  to  restore  her  authority. 
She  was  anxious  to  wait  for  additional  reinforcements,  but  was 
hurried  into  an  engagement  with  the  regent  at  Langside,  near 
Glasgow,  as  she  was  on  her  march  to  Dumbarton.  Her  army 
was  completely  defeated,  and  she  fled  from  the  field  to  Dun- 
drennan,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  before  she  drew  bridle.  Next 
day  in  opposition  to  the  remonstrances  of  her  friends,  she  resolved 
to  throw  herself  on  the  protection  of  Elizabeth,  and  crossing  the 
Solway,  proceeded  through  Cockermouth  to  Carlisle. 

The  rash  and  unwise  resolution  of  Mary  to  seek  refuge  in 
the  dominions  of  her  rival,  was  destined  to  exercise  the  most 
disastrous  inflence  on  her  future  career.  Elizabeth  was  at  first 
somewhat  at  a  loss  what  course  to  pursue.  She  might  have 
reinstated  Mary  on  the  Scottish  throne,  or  have  granted  her  an 
asylum  in  England,  or  have  permitted  her  freely  to  retire  to 
France.  But  in  her  opinion  all  these  three  courses  were  fraught 
with  danger  to  herself  and  to  the  security  of  her  throne.  She, 
therefore,  in  keeping  with  her  usual  selfish  policy,  but  in  viola- 
tion of  the  principles  both  of  justice  and  humanity,  resolved  to 
detain  Mary  a  prisoner  in  England.  It  was  necessary,  however, 
to  find  a  pretext  for  this  unjust  and  ungenerous  procedure ;  and 
by  a  series  of  unprincipled  intrigues  and  artifices  Mary  was 
induced  to  submit  her  cause  to  the  arbitration  of  her  crafty 
rival ;  and  the  Scottish  regent,  in  compliance  with  the  summons 
of  Elizabeth,  but  with  undisguised  reluctance,  brought  forward 
his  charges  against  his  sister  before  a  commission  which  was  held 
first  at  York  and  afterwards  at  Hampton  Court,  and  attempted 
to  substantiate  them  by  letters  addressed  to  Bothwell,  which  he 
affirmed  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  Mary,  and  conclusive,  as  he 
contended,  of  her  guilt.  It  is  admitted  by  the  friends  of  the 
queen  that  though  she  denounced  these  letters  as  forgeries,  some 
of  the  steps  taken  by  her  are  suspicious  or  inexplicable ;  and 
indeed  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  reconcile  her  conduct 
throughout  these  proceedings  with  the  belief  of  her  entire  inno- 
cence of  the  charges  brought  against  her.  Elizabeth  repeatedly 
proposed  that  Mary  should  abdicate  her  throne;  but  this  she 
peremptorily  refused  to  do.  In  the  end,  after  an  investigation 
which  lasted  five  months,  the  conference  terminated  without 
any  definite  decision  in  favour  of  either  party ;  and  the  only 
result  was  to  afford  the  English  queen  a  pretext  for  keeping  her 
unfortunate  rival  in  captivity.  In  the  following  year,  1569,  an 
intrigue  was  entered  into  by  many  influential  English  nobles  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Scottish  queen  to  liberty,  and  her  marriage 
to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  which  ultimately  brought  that  nobleman 
to  the  block,  and  greatly  increased  the  jealousy  of  Elizabeth  and 
the  rigour   of  Mary's  captivity.     The  remainder  of  her  long 
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imprisoment  in  England  was  little  else  than  a  succession  of 
abortive  intrigues  tor  the  recovery  of  her  freedom  and  her  crown, 
exciting  the  hopes  of  the  unhappy  princess  only  to  blast  them. 
Her  party  in  Scotland  was  in  the  end  completely  crushed  by 
Regent  Morton  ;  and  the  surrender  of  Edinburgh  castle,  together 
with  the  death  of  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  and  Maitland  of  Lething- 
ton,  terminated  the  struggle  of  her  partisans  to  replace  her  upon 
the  throne.  It  soon  became  evident  that  her  existence,  even 
though  a  captive,  was  a  source  of  danger  to  the  security  of 
Elizabeth's  throne  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  country.  The 
Roman  catholic  party  regarded  her  as  the  rightful  heir  of  the 
English  crown,  and  various  plots  were  entered  into  by  them  for 
the  purpose  of  dethroning  Elizabeth,  and  transferring  the  throne 
to  her  rival.  These  intrigues,  however,  were  all  discovered  by 
the  penetration  and  activity  of  the  English  ministers;  and  they 
and  their  royal  mistress  were  utterly  unscrupulous  in  the  means 
they  employed  to  protect  the  kingdom.  In  1572  the  English 
envoy  was  instructed  by  Elizabeth  herself  and  her  two  ministers, 
Leicester  and  Burleigh,  to  propose  to  the  earls  of  Mar  and 
Morton  that  Mary  should  be  delivered  up  to  them,  in  order  that 
she  might  be  immediately  put  to  death;  and  it  was  only  in 
consequence  of  the  parsimony  of  Elizabeth,  which  made  her 
regard  as  exorbitant  the  demands  made  by  Morton  of  money 
for  himself  and  pensions  to  his  friends  as  the  reward  of  this  ser- 
vice, that  this  base  and  cold-blooded  plot  was  not  carried  into 
effect.  At  last,  in  1586,  the  Scottish  queen  having  been  accused 
of  being  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy  of  Babington,  the  object 
of  which  was  the  assassination  of  Elizabeth  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  was  brought  to  trial  before  a 
commission  presided  over  by  the  lord  chancellor  (5th  October), 
found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  death.  Mary  defended  herself 
with  great  courage  and  ability;  and,  though  friendless  and 
unaided  by  counsel,  exposed  with  spirit  and  skill  the  gross  ille- 
gality and  injustice  of  the  charges  brought  against  her.  Elizabeth 
affected  great  reluctance  to  carry  the  sentence  into  execution. 
She  attempted  to  throw  upon  her  ministers  the  responsibility  of 
the  deed,  which,  however,  knowing  well  her  treacherous  char- 
acter, they  peremptorily  refused  to  accept ;  and  she  even  made 
an  atrocious  attempt  to  induce  Mary's  keeper,  Sir  Amias  Paulet, 
to  despatch  his  prisoner  secretly.  In  the  end,  finding  no  other 
way  of  at  once  gratifying  her  vindictive  hatred  and  carrying  out 
her  policy,  she  signed  the  warrant  for  Mary's  execution,  which  was 
carried  into  effect  on  the  7th  of  February,  1587. — (See  Davison, 
William  )  "  The  meekness  with  which  she  received  the  intima- 
tion of  her  sentence,  and  the  fortitude  with  which  she  suffered, 
formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  despair  and  agony  which  not 
long  afterwards  darkened  the  death-bed  of  the  English  queen." 

Mary  Stewart  was  undoubtedly  a  very  remarkable  woman. 
The  extraordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  life,  her  protracted  and 
cruel  captivity,  and  her  tragical  death,  have  rendered  her  life  an 
object  of  deep  and  romantic  interest  to  all  succeeding  ages.  In 
the  opinion  of  her  contemporaries  she  was  the  most  beautiful 
woman  of  her  day;  and  the  loveliness  of  her  face  and  elegance 
of  fonn,  combined  with  her  quick  though  restless  intellect,  her 
lively  imagination,  generous  but  excitable  temperament,  indomi- 
table courage,  polished  and  insinuating  manners,  and  varied  and 
extensive  accomplishments,  have  been  eulogized  alike  by  her 
friends  and  her  enemies.  Her  moral  character  was  unfortunately 
not  equal  to  her  intellectual  endowments.  She  was  hasty  in 
temper,  imperious,  self-willed,  and  vindictive;  rash  and  impru- 
dent in  her  intimacies ;  and  sudden,  violent,  and  immoderate  in 
her  attachments.  The  question  of  her  guilt  or  innocence  in 
regard  to  her  foreknowledge  or  approval  of  her  husband's  murder, 
has  been  the  subject  of  an  apparently  interminable  controversy, 
in  which  many  devoted  admirers  hare  eagerly  espoused  her 
cause.  But  no  candid  writer  can  deny  that  she  was  guilty  of 
grave  errors,  if  not  of  foul  crimes.  Her  early  training  at  the 
licentious  court  of  France,  and  the  difficult  position  she  occupied 
in  her  own  country,  may  no  doubt  be  pleaded  in  extenuation  of 
her  conduct;  but  her  misfortunes  may  to  a  great  extent  be 
traced  directly  to  her  own  follies  and  faults.  This  unhappy 
princess  perished  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  and  in  the 
nineteenth  of  her  captivity. — J.  T. 

MARY  of  Austria,  daughter  of  Philip  I.  of  Spain,  was 
married  in  1521  to  Louis,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  A 
few  years  later,  these  countries  were  invaded  by  the  Turks  under 
Solyman  the  Magnificent ;  Louis  took  the  field  against  them,  and 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Mohacz  Lu  152,6.    Ferdinand,  one  of  Mary's 
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brothers,  then  took  possession  of  the  crown  in  right  of  bis  wife, 
3ter  of  the  deceased  monarch.   The  widowed  princess,  how  - 

ever,  received  an  equivalent  from  her  other  brother,  Charles  \ .. 
who  committed  to  her  the  government  of  the  Netherlands— a 

trust  which  she  discharged  for  many  years  with  great  ability. 

Threatened  by  the  Danes,  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  the 
anabaptists  of   Monster,   and  required  to  co-operate  against 

Henri  II.  of  France,  she  maintained  her  authority,  and  mate- 
rially aided  the  interests  of  Charles.  The  names  of  "  Diana  " 
and 'the  "Mother  of  the  camp"  were  given  to  her,  on  account 
of  her  fondness  for  the  chase  and  her  military  prowess;  but  she 
had  also  the  tastes  which  made  her  a  friend  of  the  protectants 
:in,l  ;i  :  literature.      On  the  abdication  of  Charles  in 

1555  she  retired  into  Spain,  and  died  there  three  years  after- 
wards, at  the  age  of  fifty  rive. — \V.  B. 

MARY  OF  Bobgdhdt,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles  le 
Temeraire,  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  born  at  Brussels  in  1457. 
twixt  her  father  and  the  Emperor  Frederick 
111.  at  Treves,  included  her  betrothal  to  Maximilian  the  son  of 
Frederick.  But  the  conference  terminated  abruptly;  and  though 
the  proposed  union  was  again  mooted,  when  the  emperor  and 
the  duke  entered  into  a  new  treaty  at  Neuss,  it  was  still  unde- 
termined at  the  death  of  Charles,  who  perished  in  the  battle 
of  Nana  in  1177.  The  prospect  of  the  heritage  which  then 
descended  to  his  daughter,  combined  with  the  fame  of  her  beauty 
and  accomplishments,  had  previously  attracted  proposals  of  mar- 
riage from  two  other  noble  suitors — the  Due  de  Berri,  brother 
of  the  French  king;  and  Nicholas,  duke  of  Calabria,  But  the 
troubles  which  followed  her  succession  to  the  Burgundian  domi- 
nions changed  for  a  time  the  aspect  of  her  affairs.  A  spirit  of 
disaffection  began  to  manifest  itself  among  her  subjects;  Louis 
XI.  of  France  laid  claim  to  the  duchy,  and  invaded  it  with  a 
powerful  army;  her  councillors,  Hugonet  and  D'Humbercourt, 
were  missioned  to  treat  with  him,  and  returned  to  find  her  under 
int  at  Ghent,  where  they  were  slain  in  spite  of  her  entreaties 
and  tears,  by  the  revolted  burghers.  Louis  professed  a  wish  that 
,ould  become  the  wife  of  the  dauphin,  who  was  then  an 
infant.  But  the  people  of  Ghent  resolutely  resisted  him;  and 
Adolph  of  Guilders,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  the  hand  of  the 
duchess,  took  the  tield  on  her  behalf  at  the  head  of  a  Flemish 
army.  After  the  defeat  and  death  of  this  prince  at  Doornik, 
she  was  strongly  urged  to  wed  the  heir  of  the  duke  of  Cleves ; 
while  the  suit  of  Earl  Rivers,  brother-in-law  of  Edward  IV., 
opened  up  an  alternative  which  promised  aid  from  England. 
Her  affections,  however,  turned  to  Maximilian;  for  though  they 
had  probably  never  met,  she  had  heard  the  praise  of  his  abilities 
and  address  from  the  lips  of  her  father,  and  the  former  negotia- 
tions for  their  betrothal  had  led  to  an  interchange  of  gifts  betwixt 
them.  Accordingly  when  these  tokens  were  presented  to  her  by 
the  elector  of  Metz,  who  came  with  other  noble  envoys  to  renew 
the  proposals  of  alliance  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  she  decided 
in  favour  of  Maximilian.  Her  influence  over  her  subjects  also 
was  still  sufficient  to  procure  their  concurrence ;  and  the  mar- 
riage took  place  before  the  first  year  of  her  accession  to  the 
duchy  had  expired.  The  union  yielded  great  political  advan- 
as  well  as  much  personal  happiness  to  Mary;  but  it  was 
of  short  duration.  By  a  fall  from  her  horse  whilst  hunting,  she 
sustained  a  serious  injury,  which  delicacy  prompted  her  to  con- 
and  its  effects  proved  fatal.  She  died  in  1482,  leaving 
two  children — Philip,  who  is  known  as  Philip  I.  of  Spain;  and 
Margaret  (see  Margaret  of  Austria). — W.  B. 

MARY  of  Guise,  Queen  of  James  V.  and  Regent  of  Scotland, 
was  the  daughter  of  Claude,  duke  of  Guise.  She  was  married 
in  153  1  to  Louis  II.  of  Orleans,  duke  de  Longueville ;  and  having 
been  left  a  widow,  she  became  in  1538  the  second  wife  of  James 
V.  of  Scotland,  to  whom  she  bore  three  children,  only  one  of 
whom,  the  celebrated  Queen  Mary,  survived  to  maturity.  On 
the  death  of  her  husband  in  1542,  Mary  joined  the  party  of 
the  primate,  Cardinal  Beaton,  and  covertly  assisted  that  astute 
prelate  in  his  opposition  to  the  alliance  with  England.  By  alter- 
nate bribes  and  threats,  her  daughter,  affianced  by  her  to  the 
French  dauphin,  was  induced  in  154A  to  surrender  the  regency 
on  receiving  the  duchy  of  Chatelherault  and  a  liberal  pension 
from  France;  and  Mary  of  Lorraine,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Scottish  Estates,  was  immediately  invested  with  the  title  and 
authority  which  she  had  abdicated.  The  estrangement  between 
the  regent  and  the  nobles,  commencing  with  her  bestowal  of 
several   important    offices  of  sta.te  upon    Frenchmen,    greatly 


increased  after  the  marriage  of  the  young  queen  to  the  dauphin 
and  the  accession  of  the  young  couple  to  the  throne  of  France. 
Her  confidence  was  now  placed  exclusively  in  her  fellow-country- 
men. Her  altered  treatment,  too,  of  the  reformed  party  widened 
the  breach,  and  soon  rendered  it  incurable.  At  the  instigation 
of  the  priests,  the  regent  attempted  by  severe  measures  to  stem 
the  tide  of  insubordination.  Knox  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
Geneva  from  the  storm  which  was  about  to  burst  upon  him,  and 
a  number  of  other  ministers  were  summoned  by  the  regent  to 
appear  before  her,  and  give  an  account  of  their  conduct.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  harons  and  gentry  who  had  embraced  the 
protestant  faith  drew  up,  in  1557,  the  memorable  national 
covenant,  and  formed  themselves  into  an  association  for  their 
mutual  protection.  In  1559,  however,  she  ratified  the  decisions 
of  a  synod  of  bishops,  condemning  all  the  innovations  which  had 
been  introduced  from  time  to  time  into  Scotland,  and  requir- 
ing the  complete  restoration  of  religious  uniformity.  The  people 
immediately  rose  in  tumult  and  pulled  down  the  monasteries, 
and  destroyed  the  monuments  of  the  old  faith,  and  the  lords  of 
the  congregation  took  up  arms  and  gained  possession  of  Edin- 
burgh and  most  of  the  other  large  towns  in  the  kingdom.  The 
regent,  on  the  other  hand,  having  received  reinforcements  from 
France,  fortified  and  garrisoned  Leith,  reduced  the  confederates 
to  great  straits,  and  compelled  them  to  abandon  the  capital. 
Noways  discouraged,  however,  the  lords  of  the  congregation 
took  the  bold  step  of  deposing  the  regent  from  her  office ;  and 
having  received  from  Elizabeth  of  England  the  assistance  of 
a  fleet  and  army,  they  laid  siege  to  Leith  with  the  view  of 
compelling  the  French  troops  to  evacuate  the  kingdom.  In 
the  midst  of  these  hostilities  Mary,  overwhelmed  by  fatigue  and 
anxiety,  fell  mortally  ill.  In  a  most  affecting  interview  with  the 
leaders  of  the  protestant  party,  she  expressed  her  regret  that  she 
had  been  compelled  to  obey  the  orders  she  had  received  from 
France,  advised  them  to  send  away  both  the  French  and  English 
troops,  and  exhorted  them  to  maintain  their  national  indepen- 
dence. She  died  on  the  11th  of  June,  1550,  in  the  forty-fifth 
year  of  her  age,  and,  says  Archbishop  Spottisv/ood,  "  ended  her 
life  most  christianly."  Mary  possessed  excellent  natural  talents, 
and  a  gentle  and  humane  disposition.  Her  capacity  for  govern- 
ment was  undoubtedly  great,  and  if  she  had  been  allowed  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  her  own  sound  judgment,  the  close  of  her 
reign,  like  its  commencement,  would  have  secured  for  her  the 
confidence  of  the  nobilitv  and  the  affections  of  the  people. — J.  T. 
MARY  DE  MEDICIS,  wife  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  was 
horn  at  Florence  on  2Uth  April,  1573,  being  the  daughter  of 
Francis  I.,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany.  She  was  educated  by  her 
aunt,  Christine  of  Lorraine.  Though  her  intellect  was  quick  and 
cultivated,  she  was  deficient  in  force  and  depth  of  character. 
Weak  and  yielding  with  her  favourites,  she  was  vindictive  and 
tyrannical  to  those  who  displeased  her.  Though  not  very  beauti- 
ful, her  portraits  represent  her  with  regular  features,  fine  eyes, 
and  an  imposing  demeanour.  Henry  did  not  choose  her  for  his 
wife  from  any  personal  inclination,  as  he  wished  to  marry  Gabri- 
elle  D'Estrees,  and  for  that  purpose  sought  the  pope's  sanction 
to  a  divorce  from  Marguerite  de  Valois.  Sully  opposed  the 
marriage  with  Gabrielle,  and  held  out  as  the  reward  of  the  pope's 
complaisance  in  the  matter  of  the  divorce,  a  prospect  of  making 
his  relative,  Marie  de  Medicis,  queen  of  France.  The  sudden 
death  of  Gabrielle  hastened  these  negotiations,  and  the  marriage 
of  Henry  and  Marie  was  celebrated  by  proxy  at  Florence,  on 
the  5th  of  October,  1G00,  with  extraordinary  pomp.  The  new 
queen's  voyage  to  France  was  no  less  splendid  than  her  mar- 
riage ceremony.  But  her  husband's  heart  was  already  engaged 
to  another  mistress.  Three  weeks  after  the  death  of  the  beloved 
Gabrielle,  the  king  had  chosen  her  successor  in  Mademoiselle 
D'Entragues,  afterwards  Marquise  de  Verneuil.  On  reaching 
France  Marie  proceeded  in  great  state  from  Marseilles  to  Lyons, 
and  there  had  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  king,  then  engaged 
in  a  war  with  France.  The  first  interview  was  disappointing. 
His  majesty  entered  the  queen's  apartment  about  midnight  very 
unceremoniously,  wearing  his  boots  and  spurs.  The  haughty 
pomp-loving  queen,  unable  to  speak  French,  and  with  stiff'  Spanish 
manners,  had  grown  fatter  than  she  was  when  the  portrait  that 
beguiled  him  had  been  taken.  Although  in  public  he  expressed 
himself  as  highly  gratified  by  the  union,  he  quitted  his  bride 
on  the  second  day  after  his  marriage,  and  on  his  way  to  Paris 
spent  three  days  at  Verneui],  the  residence  of  his  mistress. 
Marie  was  not  of  a  temper  to  brook  slights  and  insults  of  this 
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kind.  Differences  soon  arose  between  tlie  royal  pair.  The  king, 
resolute  in  the  indulgence  of  his  pleasures  as  in  everything  else, 
gave  his  mistress  apartments  in  the  Louvre,  where  the  queen 
became  a  personage  of  secondary  importance.  The  birth  of  a 
dauphin  saved  Marie  from  a  divorce.  She  took  part  in  political 
intrigues,  acting  as  a  partisan  of  Spain.  On  the  '20th  March, 
1610,  she  was  named  regent,  with  a  council,  during  the  war  then 
about  to  begin.  On  the  13th  May  she  was  crowned  at  St. 
Denis;  the  day  following  Henry  was  assassinated  by  Ravaillac, 
and  Marie  was  proclaimed  regent  during  the  minority  of  her 
son,  Louis  XIII.  "The  policy  of  the  state,"  says  Michelet,  "was 
immediately  reversed  like  a  glove."  Although  Sully  remained 
minister  for  a  few  months  longer,  the  Spanish  party  under 
Concini,  Epernon,  and  others,  in  secret  council  ruled  Marie  and 
the  nation.  The  double  Spanish  marriage  in  1012  of  Louis 
XIII.  to  Anne  of  Austria,  and  Elizabeth  of  France  to  the  Infant 
Philip,  excited  great  alarm  among  the  French  protestants  who, 
during  Marie's  regency,  which  lasted  four  years,  were  frequently 
on  the  point  of  re-commencing  a  civil  war.  Conde,  as  the  head 
of  the  Huguenot  part}-,  demanded  the  suppression  of  the  treaty 
for  the  Spanish  marriages.  The  queen  ably  defended  her  con- 
duct, but  agreed  to  the  treaty  of  Sainte  Menehould  in  1614, 
by  which  the  protestant  chiefs  were  bribed  into  temporary  sub- 
mission. The  troubles  broke  out  again  the  following  year  while 
Marie  still  held  the.  reins  of  power,  although  her  son  had  been 
declared  of  age.  Large  sums  of  money  were  distributed  among 
the  discontented  nobles,  but  no  settlement  of  the  kingdom  seemed 
possible  while  the  favourite  Concini  governed  the  queen.  He 
was  murdered  on  the  '24th  of  April,  1617,  and  the  young  king 
asserted  his  intention  of  ruling  the  kingdom  himself.  Marie 
obtained  permission  to  retire  to  Blois,  where  she  was  kept  in 
strict  surveillance,  from  which  she  escaped  in  February,  1619, 
through  a  window  of  the  castle,  and  fled  with  Epernon  to  Angou- 
leme.  Marie  once  more  assumed  a  position  conformable  to  her 
rank.  Her  favourite  Luynes,  however,  caused  great  discontent 
in  the  provinces  which  remained  under  her  control.  A  revolt 
ensued,  which  was  promptly  suppressed  by  the  king.  Luynes' 
death  restored  Marie  to  favour,  and  to  her  place  at  the  council 
board,  where  she  conducted  business  with  unexpected  vigour  and 
intelligence — due  to  the  influence  of  the  master  mind  of  Riche- 
lieu, whom  she  had  taken  into  her  confidence.  Her  confidence 
was  turned  into  passionate  hatred  when,  in  the  course  of  time, 
she  discovered  that  the  man  whom  she  had  made  cardinal  and 
minister  of  state,  was  resolved  to  rule  without  her.  She  intrigued 
for  his  overthrow  in  vain.  The  king  gave  her  up,  and  in  1631 
she  was  fixed  at  Compiegne  in  a  species  of  honourable  con- 
finement. In  July  of  that  year  she  escaped  into  the  Low 
Countries,  and  settling  at  Brussels,  waged  a  war  of  pamphlets, 
intrigues,  and  plots  against  the  cardinal.  In  1638  she  left 
Brussels  for  Holland,  whence  she  proceeded  to  England,  where 
her  daughter  Henrietta  Maria  was  queen.  Quitting  England 
in  1641,  the  royal  exile  took  refuge  at  Cologne,  and  died  there 
in  the  month  of  June,  1642.  Her  remains  were  carried  to  St. 
Denis  for  interment. — R.  H. 

MARY  TUDOR,  Queen  of  France,  was  the  youngest  daughter 
of  Henry  VII.  of  England,  and  was  born  in  1497.  To  the  warm 
temperament  of  her  race  she  added  great  personal  beauty,  and  was 
the  object  of  a  deep  attachment  on  the  part  of  Charles  Brandon, 
whom  Henry  VIII.  created  duke  of  Suffolk.  The  marriage  of 
the  loving  pair  was,  however,  interrupted  by  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
France,  by  which  Mary  became  the  wife  of  King  Louis  XI I.  with 
B  dowry  of  four  hundred  thousand  crowns,  on  the  9th  of  October, 
1514.  The  health  of  Louis  soon  gave  way,  and  Mary  was  left  a 
widow  in  1515.  Three  months  later,  returning  to  her  old  love, 
she  was  married  to  Suffolk.  One  of  her  daughters  by  him  became 
the  mother  of  the  unfortunate  Lady  Jane  Grey. — R.  H. 

MASACCIO,  Tommaso  Gnoi,  commonly  called  Masaccio, 
that  is  to  say,  Tommasaccio,  from  his  slovenly  habits,  was  1  on) 
atCastel  San  Giovanni  in  the  upper  Val  D'Arno  in  1402.  Vary 
little  of  his  education  is  known;  but  he  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  pupil  of  Masolioo  da  Panicale,  a  distinguished  painter  of 
Florence,  who  was  engaged,  about  1422  and  following  years, 
in  decorating  with  frescoes  the  Brancacci  chapel  in  the  church  of 
the  Carmine  in  that  city.  Masolino  was  tempted  about  1424-25 
to  accept  some  engagement  in  Hungary,  and  he  left  the  Bran- 
cacci chapel  unfinished.  Masaccio  was  employed  to  complete 
the  chapel,  and  though  still  but  a  youth  in  1425  when  he  com- 
menced his  series  of  frescoes,  he  produced  in  the  years  1425-27 


the  most  remarkable  works  of  painting,  and  in  several  respects 
the  most  excellent  that  had  appeared  up  to  that  time.  The 
compositions  of  Masaccio  in  this  chapel  are — "The  Expulsion 
from  Paradise  ;''  "  The  Tribute-money;"  "  St.  Peter  Baptizing  ;" 
a  part  of  "  The  Apostles  restoring  a  Youth  to  Life" — this  was 
finished  about  fifty  years  later  by  Filippino  Lippi ;  "The  Death 
of  Ananias;"  "  The  Deformed  cured  by  the  Shadow  of  St.  Peter  ;"' 
and  possibly  the  fresco  of  "St.  Paul  visiting  St.  Peter  in  Prison," 
universally  attributed  to  Masaccio  till  lately,  but  now  by  some 
modern  critics  confidently  assigned  to  Filippino  Lippi.  It  is 
this  last  composition  that  contains  the  celebrated  figure  of  St. 
Paul,  which  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Raphael  in  his  famous 
cartoon  of  "  Paul  preaching  at  Athens;"  and  this  circumstance 
necessarily  added  much  to  the  glory  of  Masaccio,  a  glory,  how- 
ever, which  now  devolves  in  some  degree  upon  Filippino  Lippi, 
though  the  assumed  later  period  of  the  production  of  the  figure, 
necessarily  diminishes  its  relative  merit.  Masaccio  painted  also, 
in  Santa  Maria  Novella,  a  fresco  of  the  Trinity,  with  the  Virgin 
Mary,  John  the  Evangelist,  and  the  donors  in  adoration,  which 
has  been  only  recently  recovered  and  restored  to  light;  it  was 
executed  before  the  works  of  the  Brancacci  chapel.  In  1427 
for  reasons  not  explained,  but  either  for  purposes  of  study  or 
by  command  of  the  pope,  Martin  V.,  Masaccio  went  to  Rome, 
leaving  the  fresco  of  the  "  Resuscitation  of  a  Boy"  only  half 
finished.  Here,  according  to  tradition,  he  painted  in  fresco  a 
Crucifixion,  and  some  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Catherine,  in 
the  church  of  San  Clemente;  but,  as  these  works  are  inferior  to 
those  of  the  Brancacci  chapel,  his  share  in  them  is  supposed  to 
have  been  limited  to  the  furnishing  the  cartoons  only.  In  Rome 
Masaccio  suddenly  died,  either  late  in  1428  or  early  in  1429, 
although  he  was  then  only  twenty-six  years  of  age;  and  a  report 
was  circulated  in  Florence  that  he  died  by  poison.  Such  is  the 
simple  story  of  Masaccio's  short  life,  yet,  short  as  it  was,  he  was 
unquestionably  one  of  the  great  pioneers  of  modern  art ;  he  was 
one  of  the  very  first  to  paint  men  and  things  as  they  really 
appear.  What  Donatello  did  for  sculpture,  Masaccio  did  for 
painting ;  he  forsook  traditionary  art  for  the  exact  study  of 
nature,  giving  individuality  of  expression  to  his  beads,  and 
natural  ease  to  his  figures  and  draperies ;  he  was  thus  the  first 
to  open  the  paths  to  what  is  termed  naturalism  in  modern  art. 
The  style  of  art  established  by  him  experienced  no  material 
change  for  nearly  two  generations,  or  until  the  appearance  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Michelangelo.  The  Brancacci  chapel 
was  till  the  time  of  Raphael,  nearly  a  century,  the  chief  school 
of  painting  of  all  the  great  artists  of  Rome  and  of  Florence,  not 
excepting  Michelangelo  and  Raphael  themselves.  Its  frescoes 
have  been  engraved  by  Lasinio;  and  some  of  the  heads  by  Thomas 
Patch.  The  National  gallery  possesses  an  interesting  and  well- 
painted  head,  said  to  be  the  portrait  of  Masaccio,  by  himself;  but 
the  probability  is  rather  that  it  is;  the  portrait  of  Filippino  Lippi, 
by  himself.  For  full  authorities  relating  to  the  facts  of  Masac- 
cio's life,  see  the  National  Gallery  Descrijitive  Catalogue,  34th 
edition,  1862.— R.  N.  W. 

MASANIELLO  (in  full,  Tommaso  Axiello),  a  revolution- 
ary leader,  was  born  about  1623  at  Amalfi,  where  he  was  a 
fisherman,  and  afterwards  came  to  Naples,  and  set  up  in  the 
same  trade.  Handsome,  spirited,  straightforward,  and  helpful,  he 
became  remarkably  popular  among  his  own  class.  The  kingdom 
of  Naples  was  at  this  time  a  Spanish  dependency,  governed  by 
a  viceroy,  the  duke  of  Arcos.  Grinding  oppression  had  reduced 
the  country  to  the  lowest  ebb.  The  viceroy,  to  turn  into  money 
a  gift  voted  by  the  states,  had  mortgaged  it  to  some  merchants, 
and  assigned  them  a  duty  upon  fruit  for  payment — a  duty  pecu- 
liarly odious  to  the  common  people.  Masaniello,  who  not  only 
felt  with  them,  but  bore  a  grudge  to  the  administration  for  having 
lately  imprisoned  his  wife  for  smuggling  a  little  meal,  concerted 
a  tumult;  but,  before  this  came  to  effect,  a  spontaneous  collision 
on  account  of  the  tax  ensued  between  the  people  and  the  tax- 
gatherers.  This  was  on  the  7th  July,  1617,  when  Masaniello 
was  about  twenty-four  years  of  age.  He  made  himself  prominent 
in  the  movement  from  the  first,  and  upon  the  flight  of  the  viceroy 
from  his  palace  to  a  convert,  became  by  the  popular  favour 
almost  the  absolute  master  of  the  city  and  its  inhabitants.  Up 
to  the  13th  July  inclusive,  Masaniello  showed  singular  vigilance, 
good  sense,  and  disinterestedness  in  this  giddy  elevation.  The 
tax-offices  were  demolished,  and  some  noblemen's  houses  gutted 
by  fire,  without  any  pillaging ;  and  after  some  attempts  by  the 
viceroy,  aided  by  some  nobles,  to  over-reach  the  popular  nego- 
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tutors  and  assassinate  Masaniello,  several  nobles  and  others  were 
slaughtered,  and  their  houses  burned.      The  people,  however, 

were"  in  the  main  onlv  standing  up  lor  their  rights.  Their 
demand  was.  not  for  an  overthrow  of  the  existing  government, 

but  for  the  observance  of  a  charter  granted  by  Charles  V., 
whereby  no  tax  could  be  imposed  upon  the  kingdom  without  the 
sovereign's  express  authority.  On  the  13th  an  accommodation 
to  this  effect  was  ratified  between  the  viceroy  and  Masaniello, 
as  captain-general  of  the  people;  and  the  latter,  declining  a  rich 
jewelled  collar,  returned  on  foot  to  his  mean  dwelling,  and  seems 
even  to  have  prepared  for  resuming  his  ordinary  business.  On 
the  14th  July  he  again  visited  the  viceroy.  From  this  day  he 
became  truly  frantic  :  a  phenomenon  which  popular  suspicion 
ascribed  to  some  foul  practice  of  the  duke,  but  which,  as  far  as 
evidence  goes,  was  simple  insanity,  not  perhaps  very  surprising 
under  the  circumstances,  yet  strangely  sudden  and  calamitous. 
He  indulged  in  absurd  acts  of  arrogance  and  ostentation,  directly 
alien  from  his  previous  conduct,  and  issued  orders  of  atrocious 
violence.  Potentates  and  people  were  now  equally  against  him. 
On  the  16th  July  four  men  entered  a  convent  where  be  was 
staving,  and  shot  him  dead.  His  head  was  cut  off,  and  his  body 
thrown  into  the  sewer ;  yet  next  day  a  complete  revulsion  of 
popular  feeling  took  place,  and  a  most  magnificent  funeral  was 
given  to  his  remains.  The  revolt  did  not  die  out  with  its  hero, 
but  led  to  a  long  series  of  important  events. — W.  M.  R. 

MASERES,  Francis,  a  distinguished  English  mathematician 
and  lawyer,  was  born  in  London  on  the  loth  of  December,  1731, 
and  died  at  Beigate  in  May.  1824.  He  was  the  grandson  of  an 
officer  of  the  French  guard,  who  being  a  protestant,  had  fled  to 
Holland  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  entered 
the  service  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  William  III 
Francis  Maseres  studied  science  and  literature  with  high  distinc- 
tion at  Clare  Hall,  in  the  university  of  Cambridge ;  be  then 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar. 
About  1763  he  was  appointed  attorney-general  of  Lower  Canada, 
which  office  he  held  till  1770.  He  returned  to  England  by  way 
of  Boston  and  New  York,  and  having  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  discontent  which  prevailed 
there  against  the  British  government,  he  published  a  work  called 
"  The  Canadian  Freeholder,"  in  which  he  strongly  urged  the 
necessity  of  adopting  moderate  and  conciliatory  measures  towards 
the  American  colonists.  In  1773  be  was  appointed  cursitor  baron 
of  the  exchequer,  and  in  1779  recorder  of  the  city  of  London, 
which  office  he  held  for  forty-two  years.  He  wrote  various  econo- 
mical and  political  treatises,  in  which  he  advocated  schemes  for 
constitutional  reform,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  working-classes.  His  most  important  mathematical  work 
was  a  dissertation  "  On  the  Negative  Sign  in  Algebra,"  in  which 
he  very  justly  found  fault  with  the  paradoxical  manner  in  which 
most  of  the  mathematicians  before  his  time  had  explained  the 
meaning  of  that  sign  ;  but  committed  the  error  of  rejecting  many 
of  the  true  results  at  which  they  had  arrived  by  the  use  of  that 
sign,  notwithstanding  such  defective  explanations.  The  work 
nevertheless  bad  a  good  effect,  by  compelling  subsequent  mathe- 
matica]  writers  to  interpret  negative  and  imaginary  symbols  in 
a  clear  and  logical  manner.  He  edited  and  published  new 
editions  of  many  valuable  works ;  of  these  the  most  important  is 
entitled  "  Scriptores  Logarithmici,"  being  a  collection  of  the 
writings  of  authors  on  the  subject  of  logarithms. — W.  J.  M.  R. 

MASHAM,  Mi:-.  Abigail,  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Hill,  a 
Turkey  merchant,  residing  in  the  city  of  London.  Her  mother 
was  sister  to  Richard  Jennings,  the  father  of  Sarah,  duchess  of 
Marlborough.  By  unfortunate  speculations  Mr.  Hill  lost  bis 
fortune,  and  left  his  widow  and  children  in  distress.  Abigail 
was  compelled  to  seek  a  livelihood  in  service,  and  became  waiting 
woman  to  Lady  Rivers  of  Chaffers,  Kent.  Her  mother  had 
recourse  to  the  powerful  assistance  of  her  relative,  Lady  Churchill, 
who  took  charge  of  one  of  her  boys,  and  rendered  other  needful 
succours  to  the  family.  A  vacancy  occurring  in  the  household 
of  Princess  Anne,  Abigail  Hill  was,  at  the  instigation  of  her 
protectress,  appointed  bed-chamber  woman  to  the  princess.  The 
great  Sarah  had  not  the  faintest  suspicion  that  her  meek  ami 
I  poor  relation  could  ever  be  anything  but  a  humble  and 
trustworthy  dependent  on  herself.  When  Anne  became  queen, 
Harley,  who  was  intriguing  for  the  overthrow-  of  Marlborough, 
and  was  in  someway  related  to  Mr.  Hill,  made  use  of  Abigail  to 
gain  access  to  the  queen.  Finding  she  was  in  love  with  a  page 
named  Masham,  who  did  not  care  for  her,  the  politician  employed 


a  courtier  to  whisper  hopes  of  fortune  in  the  young  man's  ear. 
The  queen  was  made  confidant  in  the  love  affair,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  felt  that  she  had  been 
supplanted  in  the  queen's  favour,  when  she  learnt  in  1707  that 
Abigail  had  been  secretly  married  to  Masham  in  Dr.  Arbutbnot's 
apartments.  Mrs.  Masham's  further  history,  her  intrigues  with 
Harley  for  the  fall  of  Marlborough  and  the  whigs,  her  quarrel 
with  Harley,  and  intrigues  with  Bolingbroke  are  to  be  found  in 
the  annals  of  Queen  Anne's  reign.  Her  influence  was  on  the 
decline  in  the  last  years  of  the  queen,  who  demurred  to  making 
Masham  a  peer,  on  the  ground  that  Abigail  suited  her  better  as 
a  servant  than  she  would  as  a  great  lady.  The  peerage,  how- 
ever, was  granted  in  1711.  On  the  death  of  the  queen,  Lord 
and  Lady  Masham  withdrew  from  court.  Lady  Masham  died 
6th  December,  1734.  Her  character  has  been  variously  described. 
Swift  speaks  of  her  as  possessing  many  sterling  qualities,  rarely 
found  at  court.  Lord  Dartmouth  says  she  was  mean,  vulgar, 
and  ill-tempered. — R.  H. 

MASHAM  or  MARSAM,  Damabis,  the  friend  of  Newton 
and  of  Locke,  the  second  wife  of  Sir  Francis  Masham  of  Oates, 
was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Ralph  Cudwortb,  and  was  born  at 
Cambridge  in  1658.  Her  knowledge  was  varied  and  extensive, 
and  she  published  one  religious  work  on  the  love  of  God,  and 
another  on  a  Christian  life.     Died  in  1708. — D.  W.  R. 

MASINISSA,  King  of  the  Massylians  in  Numidia,  born  about 
239  B.C.,  held  a  command  in  the  Carthaginian  army  in  Spain 
under  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Gisco,  whose  daughter  Sophonisba 
had  been  promised  to  him  in  marriage.  During  his  absence  his 
betrothed  was  given  by  the  Carthaginians  to  Syphax,  king  of 
a  neighbouring  Numidian  tribe,  whose  alliance  against  Rome 
could  only  be  secured  on  that  condition.  This  act  alienated 
Masinissa  from  their  cause ;  and  after  a  series  of  ineffectual  efforts 
to  wrest  the  Massylian  sceptre  from  his  cousin  Lacumaces,  who 
was  supported  by  Syphax,  he  repaid  the  Romans  for  the  release 
of  his  nephew,  Missiva,  by  joining  the  standard  of  Scipio,  203 
B.C.  The  efficient  services  which  he  rendered  to  that  gene- 
ral in  the  course  of  the  war,  and  particularly  at  the  battle  of 
Zama,  were  rewarded  with  the  restoration  of  his  hereditary  domi- 
nions ;  and  the  addition  of  the  kingdom  of  Syphax  made  him 
sole  sovereign  of  Numidia.  He  continued  a  firm  ally  of  the 
Romans,  and  had  taken  the  field  to  assist  them  in  the  third 
Punic  war,  when  he  died,  150  B.C.,  leaving  three  sons,  Micipsa, 
Gulussa,  and  Mastanabal. — W.  B. 

MASKELYNE,  Nevil,  D.D.,  Astronomer-royal  of  England, 
was  born  in  London  on  the  6th  October,  1732.  He  received 
his  education  at  Westminster  and  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  B  A.  in  1754.  His  attention  was 
turned  to  astronomy  by  the  great  total  eclipse  of  1748.  He 
took  orders  in  1755,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  held  any 
living  in  the  church.  Having  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr. 
Bradley  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  astronomy,  and  assisted 
that  eminent  observer  in  computing  his  Tables  of  Refraction.  In 
the  year  1761  an  opportunity  presented  itself  for  showing  his 
astronomical  acquirements.  The  approaching  transit  of  Venus 
on  the  6th  November,  excited  a  deep  interest  throughout  Europe, 
and  the  British  government  sent  Dr.  Maskelyne  to  St.  Helena  to 
observe  it,  with  the  view  of  determining  the  parallax  of  the  sun, 
but  cloudy  weather  interfered  with  his  observations.  In  1764 
he  was  sent  by  the  admiralty  to  Barbadoes  to  ascertain  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  sea  chronometers,  which  competed  for  the 
prize  offered  by  the  govenmient,  and  upon  his  report  the  prize  of 
£20,000  was  given  to  Mr.  Harrison.  In  these  two  voyages 
Maskelyne  acquired  such  information  respecting  the  defects  in 
our  system  of  nautical  education,  and  the  want  of  proper  tables 
for  assisting  the  sailor  in  finding  his  longitude,  that  he  was  led 
to  propose  the  publication  of  the  Nautical  Almanack — a  work 
which  he  superintended  from  1767,  the  first  year  of  its  publica- 
tion, till  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1765  he  was  appointed  to 
the  important  office  of  astronomer-royal,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Dr.  Bliss;  and  in  1772  he  undertook  the  famous  expedition  to 
Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  measure  of  the  density  of 
the  earth  from  the  deviation  of  the  plumb-line,  produced  by  the 
attraction  of  a  mountain  in  Perthshire  called  Shehallien.  With 
the  exception  of  this  journey  Maskelyne  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  the  Royal  Observatory,  in  which  he  bad  the  merit  of  intro- 
ducing that  perfect  system  of  astronomical  observations  which 
gradually  found  its  way  into  the  other  observatories  of  Europe. 
His  standard  table  of  thirty-six  of  the  principal  fixed  stars  is 
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celebrated  in  the  history  of  astronomy.  Dr.  Maskelyne  died  on 
the  9th  February,  1811,  leaving  behind  him  a  daughter,  the 
mother  of  Mr.  Story  Maskelyne,  reader  of  mineralogy  in  the 
university  of  Oxford.  Dr.  Maskelyne  is  the  author  of  several 
papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  of  the  "  British 
Mariner's  Guide,"  published  in  17(33.  He  edited  the  Lunar 
Tables  of  Tobias  Mayer  of  Gottingen,  as  improved  by  Mr.  Charles 
Mason,  and  he  obtained  from  the  board  of  longitude  for  the 
celebrated  Euler  £300  on  account  of  his  lunar  tables  and  theory, 
and  £3000  for  the  widow  of  Mayer,  whose  tables,  when  com- 
pared with  the  observations  of  Bradley,  gave  the  moon's  place 
within  thirty  seconds  of  the  truth.  In  deciding  on  the  merits 
of  the  different  chronometers  which  competed  for  the  great  prize 
for  finding  the  longitude,  he  gave  offence,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  to  all  the  candidates.  Even  Harrison  was  not  pleased 
with  the  reward  adjudged  to  him,  and  Mr.  Mudge,  junior,  the 
son  of  another  competitor,  published  a  pamphlet  charging  him 
with  partiality.  To  this  pamphlet  the  astronomer-royal  gave 
a  satisfactory  reply,  which  appeared  in  1702.  Dr.  Maskelyne 
was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  astronomer-royal  by  Mr.  John 
Pond. — (See  Pond.)— D.  B. 

MASO  FINIGUEERA.     See  Fixiguerra. 

MASON,  Charles,  a  British  astronomer  and  geodetician, 
died  in  Pennsylvania  in  February,  1787.  He  was  assistant 
astronomer  under  Bradley  at  Greenwich  observatory,  and  was 
charged  by  the  commissioners  of  longitude  with  the  duty  of 
testing  the  accuracy  of  Mayer's  Lunar  Tables  (see  Mayer),  which 
he  did  by  a  laborious  comparison  between  their  results  and  those 
of  Bradley's  observations  of  the  moon  during  ten  years.  In 
176-1  he  was  sent  along  with  Jeremiah  Dixon  to  America  to  lay 
out  on  the  ground  a  parallel  of  latitude,  as  the  boundary  between 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland;  and  while  there  these  two  geode- 
ticians  ascertained  the  length  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian  of  about  a 
degree  and  a  half,  by  direct  measurement  on  the  ground  with 
rods,  and  without  the  aid  of  triangulation.  This  operation 
and  its  results  are  described  bv  Maskelyne  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1768.— W.  J.  M.  R.  ' 

MASOX,  John,  an  eminent  nonconformist,  was  born  at 
Dunmow,  Essex,  in  1706,  and  was  educated  in  Leicestershire. 
After  filling  an  engagement  as  a  chaplain  and  private  tutor,  he 
became  a  minister  at  Dorking  in  Surrey,  where  he  continued 
to  reside  for  seventeen  years.  In  1745  he  published  his  well- 
known  treatise  on  "  Self-knowledge,"  which  has  been  translated 
into  many  foreign  languages,  and  frequently  reprinted  in  this 
country,  where  it  still  enjoys  a  certain  esteem.  In  1751  he 
published  his  "  Lord's-day  Evening  Entertainment,"  containing 
a  course  of  fifty-two  sermons ;  and  amongst  his  other  writings 
were  "  The  Student  and  Pastor ;  "  "  Fifteen  Discourses ;" 
"Christian  Morals;"  and  an  essav  on  elocution.  He  died  in 
1763.— W.  J.  P. 

MASOX,  John  Mitchell,  an  eloquent  American  divine,  was 
born  at  Xew  York  19th  March,  1770.  His  father,  the  Rev. 
John  Mason,  on  being  licensed  and  ordained  in  the  Scottish 
Secession,  emigrated  to  America  in  1760,  and  became  a  popular 
preacher  in  New  York.  His  son,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  alkr 
studying  in  America  came  over  to  Edinburgh  in  1791,  and  com- 
pleted his  theological  course.  During  the  son's  absence  the  father 
died;  but  his  father's  congregation  waited  his  return,  and  he  was 
ordained  over  them  by  the  presbytery  of  Pennsylvania.  He  took 
a  high  place  as  a  preacher  at  once,  gathering  great  audiences 
by  the  brilliant  style  of  his  orator}'.  Anxious  for  a  supply  of 
ministers  to  America  Mason  came  over  to  this  country  in  1801, 
preached  with  prodigious  popularity  in  many  parts  of  Scotland, 
and  delivered  also  the  annual  discourse  for  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  which  was  published  under  the  title,  "Messiah's  Throne." 
He  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  in  1810,  but  another  church  was 
speedily  erected  for  him.  In  1811  he  was  appointed  provost  of 
Columbia  college,  and  held  the  office  for  about  five  years,  resign- 
ing it  on  account  of  dissensions  at  the  board,  the  half  of  which  by 
its  constitution  were  episcopalians.  He  returned  to  Europe  for 
the  sake  of  his  health  in  1816,  and  travelled  on  the  continent 
as  well  as  in  Britain.  He  renewed  acquaintance  with  his  old 
friends,  and  also  met  with  Chalmers,  who  says  of  him  "he  had  an 
eloquence  which  he  had  rarely  known  surpassed."  He  returned 
to  America  in  1817,  but  soon  cerebral  disease,  the  effect  of  his 
impassioned  eloquence,  began  to  show  itself.  In  February,  1822, 
his  mind  suddenly  failed  in  the  pulpit,  and  he  retired  to  the  pre- 
sidency of  Dickinson  college.    Domestic  trials  fell  upon  him,  and 


incipient  paralysis  showed  itself.  "  My  morn,"  said  he,  "  was 
joyous,  my  noon  brilliant;  but  clouds  and  shadows  now  rest  upon 
my  days."  He  resigned  the  presidency  in  1824  and  returned  to 
Xew  York,  where  he  died  26th  December,  1829,  in  the  sixtieth 
year  of  his  age.  Not  a  few  of  Mason's  sermons  are  masterpieces, 
direct  in  their  appeals  and  glowing  in  their  imagery.  He  preached 
the  gospel  in  its  majesty.  For  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his 
life  he  wrote  no  discourses,  but  threw  off  his  fervid  thoughts  in 
irregular  profusion.  He  was  a  man  of  impulse,  but  still  self- 
possessed  and  unembarassed  in  his  public  appearances,  in  which 
tones  of  thunder  were  often  relieved  by  whispered  conversations. 
It  may  be  added  that  he  broke  through  the  narrowness  of  his 
party,  and  advocated  and  practised  free  communion.  His  works 
are  published  in  four  volumes  octavo.  A  selection  of  his  sermons 
and  orations  was  published  in  Edinburgh  in  1860,  with  memoir 
and  introductory  essay  by  Dr.  Eadie. — J.  13. 

MASOX,  William,  a  poet  and  satirist  of  the  last  century, 
was  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  and  bora  in  1725.  Proceeding  to 
Cambridge  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  there  formed  an  enduring 
friendship  with  the  poet  Gray.  In  1748  he  wrote  "  Isis,"  a 
feeble  satire  upon  Oxford.  The  tragedy  of  "  Elfrida,"  composed 
upon  the  classic  model,  was  exhibited  at  Drury  Lane  in  1753, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  elder  Colman ;  but  its  success  did  not 
come  up  to  the  author's  expectations.  In  the  following  year 
Mason  took  orders,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  king's  chap- 
lains, receiving  at  the  same  time  from  his  patron,  Lord  Holder- 
nesse,  the  living  of  Aston.  In  1756  he  published  four  bombastic 
odes  on  "  Independence,"  "  Memory,"  "  Melancholy,"  and  "  The 
Fall  of  Tyranny,"  which  were  amusingly  parodied  by  Colman 
and  Lloyd  in  the  Odes  to  Obscurity  and  Oblivion.  In  1759 
Mason  brought  out  his  tragedy  of  "  Caractacus,"  which,  though 
defective  as  an  acting  play,  is  considered  by  Campbell  to  be 
superior  to  the  play  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  on  the  same 
subject.  Gray  died  in  1771,  leaving  his  papers  and  a  legacy  of 
£500  to  Mason,  who  four  years  later  published  the  "  Memoirs 
and  Letters"  of  his  deceased  friend.  The  plan  of  this  biography 
was  followed  by  Boswell  when  writing  the  life  of  Johnson,  who, 
however,  thought  meanly  of  the  memoirs,  and  described  the  style 
as  "fit  for  the  second  table."  Of  "Elfrida,"  he  would  only 
allow  that  it  contained  "  now  and  then  some  good  imitations 
of  Milton's  bad  manner."  But  Johnson  could  not  be  just  to  so 
energetic  a  whig  as  Mason  was.  His  connection  with  the  court, 
where  his  political  principles  were  held  in  abhorrence,  was 
terminated  about  the  year  1780  ;  and  in  1782  he  published  the 
well-known  "  Heroic  Epistle  to  Sir  W.  Chambers,"  with  other 
satirical  pieces  in  the  same  style,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Malcolm  Macgregor.  His  talents,  if  not  striking,  were  various. 
He  wrote,  between  1772  and  his  death,  a  translation  of  Dufres- 
noy  on  painting,  a  poem  on  horticulture,  and  an  essay  on  English 
church  music.     He  died  in  1797. — T.  A. 

MASSEXA,  Andre,  Duke  of  Rivoli,  Prince  of  Essling,  and 
Marshal  of  France,  was  bora  at  Xice  on  the  6th  May,  1758,  and 
died  at  Paris  on  the  4th  April,  1817.  He  was  an  orphan  from 
childhood,  and  his  education  was  greatly  neglected.  One  of  his 
uncles  took  him  to  sea  for  two  voyages,  after  which  he  entered 
as  private  the  royal  Italian  regiment,  in  the  service  of  France. 
He  quickly  rose  to  the  highest  grade  possible  at  a  time  when  the 
officers  were  all  nobles.  He  served  fourteen  years  without  being 
able  to  attain  the  rank  of  sub-lieutenant;  and,  disgusted  with 
the  system,  he  retired  to  his  native  town  in  1789,  and  married. 
Then  came  the  Revolution,  and  the  time  when  merit  might  have 
its  chance,  as  well  as  birth.  He  embraced  the  new  principles, 
joined  a  battalion  of  volunteers,  became  its  chief,  was  remark- 
able for  his  activity,  intelligence,  and  knowledge  of  localities, 
and  in  August.  17'.':!,  was  made  general  of  brigade  by  the  con- 
vention. In  December  he  became  general  of  division.  The  year 
1794  was  one  of  active  service,  in  which  he  appeared  at  most  of 
the  engagements  of  the  south.  In  1795  he  served  under  Kel- 
lerman.  Scherer,  who  succeeded  Kellerman.  confided  to  him  the 
attack  on  the  Austrians  at  Loano — a  service  executed  with  the 
greatest  ability.  In  1796  a  new  general  made  his  appearance 
to  replace  Scherer — Bonaparte — and  Massena  became  Bona- 
parte's principal  lieutenant.  He  commanded  the  grenadier 
column  which  fonned  the  vanguard  of  the  army  of  Italy.  At 
the  brad  of  his  grenadiers  he  forced  the  passage  of  the  bridge 
of  Lodi,  and  was  the  first  to  enter  Milan.  Then  followed  the 
grand  series  of  victories  b.  which  Bonaparte  swept  northern 
Italy,  including  Rivoli  and  i  3  Favorite,  where  Massena's  divi- 
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sion  in  fifty  hours  fonght  two  great  battles  at  twelve  leagues 
distance  and  in  the  dead  of  winter.  No  German  tactics  could 
stand  against  Massena's  prodigious  activity  and  Massena's  grena- 
diers. He  was  within  twenty-five  leagues  of  Vienna  when 
a  tmce  arrested  his  triumphal  career.  Bonaparte  named  him 
"l'Enfant  cherl  de  la  victoire"  (Victory's  favourite  son),  and 
France  accepted  and  confirmed  the  title.  When  he  arrived  in 
Paris  to  Becnre  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Leoben,  and  bore 
with  him  the  colours  captured  from  the  Austrians,  he  received 
a  brilliant  reception;  and  it  is  even  said  that  the  directory 
thought  of  giving  him  the  chief  command  of  the  army  of  Italy. 
I'm. nap. irte,  however,  was  not  the  man  to  be  superseded.  In 
1  7^s  he  was  sent  to  replace  Berthier  in  command  of  the  army 
of  occupation  in  Rome  ;  but  the  army  supposing  that  he  had 
taken  a  share  in  authorizing  the  depredations  of  the  French 
agents,  resolutely  refused  to  accept  his  command.  He  was 
apelled  to  retire  till  the  new  war  with  Austria  in 
1799  called  him  again  into  active  service.  He  was  appointed 
general  of  the  army  of  Helvetia  (Switzerland);  but  was  checked 
on  the  Rhine  by  Hoc-he,  Jourdan,  and  Bernado.  Having  repaired 
to  Paris,  Massena  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
of  Helvetia,  the  army  of  the  Danube,  and  the  army  of  the 
Rhine.  In  very  difficult  circumstances  he  conducted  his  com- 
mand with  unusual  ability;  and  though  greatly  overmatched  in 
numbers,  he  waited  patiently  till  the  opposing  hosts  should 
commit  a  military  mistake,  then  pounced  upon  them  like  an 
eagle,  and  at  Zurich,  by  his  skilful  combination,  secured  the 
defeat  of  both  Austrians  and  Russians.  In  fifteen  days  (Sep- 
tember, 1799)  he  drove  a  hundred  thousand  Austro-Russians 
out  of  Switzerland,  and  broke  the  heart  or  the  temper  of  the 
hitherto  invincible  Suwarrow,  who  refused  to  serve  longer  with 
the  Austrians.  Massena's  victories  saved  France,  but  they  did 
not  advance  Massena.  In  less  than  two  months  Bonaparte 
seized  the  chief  power  as  first  consul,  and  one  of  his  first  acts 
was  to  deprive  the  gallant  general  of  his  present  command. 
Massena  was  sent  to  Italy,  to  repair  the  disasters  that  had 
befallen  the  French  arms,  and  there  by  his  defence  of  Genoa  he 
enabled  Bonaparte  to  gain  the  battle  of  Marengo.  Although 
obliged  to  capitulate,  his  obstinate  defence  had  occupied  an 
army.  The  remainder  of  his  life  belongs  rather  to  history  than 
biography.  In  1803  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature. 
In  1804  he  was  made  a  marshal  of  the  empire,  and  again  went 
to  Italy  to  conquer  Naples  for  Joseph  Bonaparte.  In  1807  he 
commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  French  army  in  Poland. 
After  the  peace  of  Tilsit  he  was  made  Duke  of  Rivoli.  In  1808 
he  lost  his  left  eye  in  a  shooting  excursion.  In  1809  he  com- 
manded the  right  wing  of  the  army,  and  opened  the  way  to 
Vienna,  which  capitulated.  At  Wagram,  6th  July,  1809,  he 
commanded  the  left  wing,  which  was  there  the  post  of  honour 
For  these  services  he  was  made  Prince  of  Essling.  In  1810  he 
went  to  take  the  command  in  Spain,  and  compelled  Wellington 
to  take  his  position  behind  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  Those 
lines  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  force,  nor  can  the  slightest 
stain  attach  to  him  on  that  account.  Five  months  he  kept  his 
position  before  them,  and  in  March,  1811,  commenced  his 
retreat.  His  last  battle  was  that  of  Fuentes  d'Onore.  By  the 
emperor's  arbitrary  orders  he  was  superseded  by  Marmont.  In 
the  Russian  campaign  he  took  no  part,  but  commanded  the 
eighth  military  division  at  Marseilles.  At  the  restoration  his 
post  and  rank  were  secured  to  him  by  Louis  XVIII.,  who  also 
granted  him  letters  of  "  high  naturalization,"  enabling  him  to 
take  his  scat  in  the  chamber  of  peers.  During  the  Hundred 
Days  he  was  still  faithful  to  the  Bourbons,  and  took  no  military 
part  in  Napoleon's  enterprise.  After  Waterloo  he  was  appointed 
to  command  the  national  guard  of  Paris,  and  to  preserve  order, 
but  did  not  escape  accusation;  which,  had  he  net  been  able  to 
rebut  it  successfully,  might  have  brought  him,  like  Ney,  to  an 
untimely  end.  As  it  was,  the  vexation  and  annoyance  preyed 
upon  a  constitution  that  had  seen  such  hard  service,  and  he  died 
at  the  age  of  fifty-nine,  almost,  it  may  be  said,  a  martyr  to  the 
ingratitude  of  his  country.  He  was  the  first,  ablest,  and  most 
ful  marshal  of  France.  On  his  tomb  in  the  east  cemetery 
of  Paris  appears  the  single  word,  "  Massena." — ]'.  ]•].  I). 

•MASSEY,  GERALD,  known  chiefly  as  a  poet,  was  born  in 
1828,  near  Tiring,  in  Hertfordshire.  His  father  was  a  humble 
canal  boatswain,  and  Mr.  Massey's  childhood  and  boyhood  wen- 
spent  in  hard  and  scantily-paid  manual  toil.  He  went  to  Lon- 
don  in  his  sixteenth  year  as  an  errand-boy,  and  the  love  of 


reading  already  developed  in  him  now  found  ample  nutriment. 
He  became  a  radical  and  a  rhymer,  published  a  little  volume  of 
poems,  and  founded,  early  in  1849,  the  Spirit  of  Freedom, 
a  journal  written  by  working  men,  and  breathing  of  the  French 
revolution  of  1848.  It  was  the  time  of  "Christian  socialism" 
and  co-operative  societies;  Mr.  Massey  became  connected  with 
the  movement  patronized  by  Messrs.  Maurice  and  Kingsley, 
and  acted  for  some  time  as  secretary  to  the  Working  Tailors' 
Association.  He  contributed  pretty  copiously  verses  to  the 
defunct  Leader,  which  attracted  notice  by  their  music,  polish, 
and  lyrical  feelings.  His  "Ballad  of  Babe  Christabel,  and 
other  Co-operative  Poems,"  published  in  1854,  reached  a  fifth 
edition  in  1855.  Quitting  London  for  Edinburgh,  where  he 
edited  a  newspaper,  Mr.  Massey  published,  during  his  residence 
in  the  modern  Athens,  "  War  Waits,"  and  his  noticeable  poem  of 
"  Craigcrook,"  which  have  been  followed  by  some  other  poetical 
compositions.  He  lectures  occasionally,  chiefly  on  poetical  sub- 
jects, and  has  contributed  to  the  North  British  Revieiv. — F.  E. 
MASSILLON,  Jean  Baptiste,  the  famous  preacher,  was 
born  at  Hyeres  in  Provence,  24th  June,  1603,  his  father  being  a 
notary  of  that  town.  Massillon  studied  philosophy  at  Marseilles, 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  entered  the  congregation  of  the 
Oratory.  Not  long  after,  he  preached  for  a  short  time  in  the 
small  village  of  Lesignan ;  but  his  ambition  at  this  period  lay  in 
the  direction  of  a  chair  of  philosophy  or  theology;  and  accord- 
ingly, after  teaching  belles-lettres  in  one  or  two  schools  of  his 
order,  he  became  theological  professor  in  the  seminary  at  Vienne. 
Here,  on  the  death  of  the  archbishop  in  1691,  Massillon  was 
called  upon  to  deliver  a  funeral  oration.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  his  fame.  The  general  of  his  order  invited  the  young  preacher 
to  Paris,  telling  him  that  it  was  only  in  the  capital  that  he 
could  find  opportunity  for  the  cultivation  and  display  of  his 
oratorical  gifts.  Bossuet  and  Bourdaloue  were  now  full  of  years 
and  honours;  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  general  it  was  no  doubt 
desirable  that  their  successor,  though  they  were  both  Jesuits, 
should  be  an  Oratorian.  Massillon,  however,  shrank  from  the 
temptation  thus  offered  to  his  ambition,  and,  refusing  to  visit 
Paris,  shut  himself  up  in  the  convent  of  Sept  Fonts.  Here  he 
had  remained  only  for  a  short  while  when  the  Oratorians  reclaimed 
him  for  their  seminary  of  St.  Magloire  in  Paris,  where  he  was 
instructed  to  apply  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  pulpit  eloquence. 
In  1698,  after  having  preached  occasionally  in  Paris  for  a  year 
or  two,  he  was  sent  to  Montpellier  to  officiate  during  Lent;  and, 
on  his  return  to  Paris  in  the  following  year,  was  appointed  Lent 
preacher  in  the  Oratorian  church  in  St.  Honore  Street.  The 
event  justified  the  sanguine  expectations  of  his  superiors.  Such 
was  the  reputation  which  he  instantly  secured,  that  from  the 
pulpit  of  the  Oratorians  he  passed  as  Advent  preacher  to  that  of 
the  royal  chapel  at  Versailles,  Bourdaloue  saying  of  him,  "  He 
must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease."  Louis  XIV.  listened  to 
him  with  pleasure,  and  it  might  have  been  hoped  with  profit ; 
for  he  said  to  the  preacher  at  the  close  of  his  ministrations, 
"  I  have  heard  great  orators  in  my  chapel  and  been  much  satis- 
fied with  them;  as  for  you,  every  time  I  have  heard  you  I  have 
been  much  dissatisfied  with  myself."  The  Grand  Monarque, 
however,  gave  the  preacher  no  more  substantial  mark  of  his 
admiration  than  this  well-turned  compliment ;  and  though  Mas- 
sillon appeared  a  second  time  at  Versailles  in  1701,  and  again  in 
1704,  it  was  left  to  the  regent  to  promote  him  to  the  episcopate. 
He  was  made  bishop  of  Clermont  in  1717.  The  following  year 
he  preached  before  Louis  XV.,  then  eight  years  of  age,  the 
ten  sermons  known  as  "  Le  Petit  Careme,"  which  according 
to  some  critics  are  decidedly  the  best,  according  to  others  decid- 
edly the  feeblest,  of  his  oratorical  efforts.  In  1719  he  was 
admitted  into  the  Academy.  The  following  year,  finally  quitting 
Paris,  he  retired  to  his  diocese,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties,  made  more 
onerous  by  the  neglect  of  his  predecessors.  He  died  on  the  28th 
of  September,  1742.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  fame  of  Mas- 
sillon that  he  was  a  special  favourite  with  Voltaire.  The  spirit  of 
the  eighteenth  century — restless,  inquisitive,  sceptical — was  that 
with  which  the  athletic  genius  of  Massillon  chiefly  wrestled.  For 
his  age  he  was  the  philosopher  of  the  pulpit,  presaging  in  his 
sermons,  at  the  same  time  that  he  denounced,  the  philosophy  of 
the  encyclopedists.  With  the  stately  oratory  and  the  stern 
dogma  of  Bourdaloue  such  a  mind  as  Voltaire's  was  incapable  of 
feeling  sympathy;  but  in  the  charming  diction,  the  rare  mastery 
of  the  secrets  of   the   human    heart,  the    artful  yet  powerful 
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appeals  to  reason  which  characterize  the  sermons  of  Massillon, 
Voltaire  found  abundant  intellectual  recreation ;  while  many 
another  reader  then  and  since  has  felt  that,  in  addressing  him- 
self primarily  to  the  intellect,  the  great  preacher  by  no  means 
neglected  the  conscience  of  his  hearers.  His  whole  works  were 
collected  by  his  nephew,  Joseph  Massillon,  in  1745-48.  They 
have  since  been  frequently  reprinted. 

MASSINGER,  Philip,  the  dramatist,  was  born  in  1584. 
His  father  was  a  gentleman  in  the  sen-ice  of  Henry  earl  of 
Pembroke,  and  the  younger  Massinger  seems  to  have  been  brought 
up  in  the  family  of  that  nobleman.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
was  sent  to  Oxford,  and  about  four  years  later  removed  to 
London,  where  be  found  employment  as  a  writer  for  the  stage. 
In  this  occupation  he  seems  to  have  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  Very  little  more  is  known  about  him,  except  that  he 
suffered  much  from  poverty.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  he 
became  a  Roman  catholic;  but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence.  He 
died  in  London  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  and  was  buried  as  a 
Stranger.  The  titles  of  thirty-seven  of  his  plays  are  known  to 
us,  of  which  eighteen  are  still  extant.  In  a  few  of  them  he  is 
supposed  to  have  been  assisted  by  other  authors,  as  by  Decker 
in  the  "  Virgin-Martyr,"  and  by  Middleton  and  Rowley  in  the 
"  Old  Law."  The  first  critical  edition  of  his  works  is  that 
by  Gifford,  1805 — second  edition,  1813.  This  contains  some 
valuable  notes.  A  useful  edition  is  that  by  Hartley  Coleridge, 
Moxon,  1839.  The  groundwork  of  Massinger's  stories  is  com- 
monly taken  from  some  forgotten  French  or  Italian  novelist ;  but 
the  admirable  conduct  of  the  plot — one  of  his  great  merits — is 
certainly  his  own.  Five  of  his  dramas  belong  to  the  class  of 
tragedies,  according  to  the  common  classification,  i.e.,  they  are 
concluded  in  death ;  the  rest  may  be  considered  as  tragi-comedies, 
being  raised  by  the  depth  of  the  interest  or  the  weight  of  the 
characters  from  the  region  of  pure  comedy.  Usually  he  inter- 
mixes grave  and  comic  scenes  after  the  manner  of  his  contem- 
poraries. His  versification,  though  much  less  musical  than  that 
of  Shakspeare,  is  excellent  of  its  kind.  He  was  a  good  scholar, 
and  his  writings  contain  frequent  allusions  to  the  classics,  but 
are  in  general  free  from  the  cumbrous  and  pedantic  ostentation 
of  Ben  Jonson.  He  was  not  a  poet  of  high  imagination,  and  his 
plays  are  more  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  their  form  and 
execution  than  for  creative  genius.  Like  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
he  commonly  derives  the  main  interest  of  his  plot  from  a  love 
story ;  and  the  range  of  human  passion  is  therefore  much  more 
limited  than  in  Shakspeare.  His  greatest  fault  is  perhaps  a 
want  of  comic  power,  which  unhappily  leads  him  too  often  to 
substitute  coarse  buffoonery  for  wit,  and  dull  ribaldry  for  genuine 
humour.  "  The  most  striking  excellence  of  Massinger,"  says 
Mr.  Hallam,  "  is  his  conception  of  character;  and  in  this  I  must 
incline  to  place  him  above  Fletcher,  and,  if  I  may  venture  to 
say  so,  even  above  Jonson.  He  is  free  from  the  hard  outline  of 
the  one  and  the  negligent  looseness  of  the  other.  As  a  tragic 
writer  he  appears  to  me  second  only  to  Shakspeare ;  in  the 
higher  comedy  I  can  hardly  think  him  inferior  to  Jonson."  Two 
of  Massinger's  plays  are  still  occasionally  acted — the  "City 
Madam,"  and  the  "  New  way  to  pay  old  debts  " — principally  on 
account  of  the  scope  which  the  part  of  Luke  in  the  former,  and 
Overreach  in  the  latter,  affords  to  a  first-rate  actor. — G. 

MASSOUDI,  otherwise  Aboil  Hassan  Ali,  was  a  cele- 
brated Arabian  writer  of  the  tenth  century.  His  surname  had 
been  religiously  preserved  in  the  family  as  being  derived  from  an 
ancestor  named  Masoud,  whose  eldest  son  had  accompanied  the 
prophet  in  his  flight,  and  had  served  him  faithfully  and  zealously. 
Massondi  was  born  at  Bagdad  about  the  end  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  travelling  through 
the  then  vast  extent  of  Mussulman  dominion.  To  describe  the 
length  of  his  journeys  he  applies  to  himself  the  words  of  an 
Arab  poet  who  says,  "  I  have  gone  so  far  towards  the  setting 
sun  that  I  have  forgotten  his  rising;"  and  again,  "I  have  gone 
so  far  to  the  east  that  I  have  forgotten  the  name  of  the  west." 
Few  were  the  countries  between  China  and  Spain  that  he  did 
not  visit.  In  915  he  was  at  Bassora;  after  visiting  the  ancient 
Persepolis  and  other  towns  he  embarked  for  India.  In  926 
he  is  found  to  have  been  in  Palestine;  in  943  at  Antioch.  In 
945  he  was  residing  at  Damascus;  and  eleven  years  afterwards 
he  died  in  Egypt  in  !»">7.  No  Arabian  writer  up  to  his  day  had 
done  so  much  to  enlighten  his  countrymen  and  co-religionists 
on  the  habits,  character,  and  learning  of  foreign  nations.  His 
knowledge  was  evidently  more  various  than  profound;  and  what 


he  narrates  was  gathered  from  hearsay,  not  from  the  study  of 
books.  His  principal  work  was  a  kind  of  encyclopaedia,  entitled 
"  Akhbar-al-zeman  "(Memoirs  of  the  time),  of  which  the  abridg- 
ment executed  by  himself  is  still  extant,  under  the  title  of 
"  Moroudj-al-dzeheb  "  (Meadows  of  gold).  The  first  part  of 
the  work  consists  of  a  geographical  description  of  the  globe  and 
its  various  regions;  the  second  part,  which  is  much  larger,  con- 
tains a  narrative  of  historical  events  from  the  time  of  Mahomet 
to  the  end  of  the  ninth  century.  A  translation  of  the  work 
by  Dr.  Spranger  was  printed  in  quarto,  1841,  by  the  Society  of 
the  Oriental  Translation  Fund,  under  the  title  of  '' Fl  Masudi's 
Historical  Encyclopaedia."  In  the  imperial  library  at  Paris 
there  is  another  work  by  this  author  entitled  "The  Book  of 
Warning,"  being  a  collection  of  his  observations  on  history, 
geography,  and  science. — R.  H. 

MATHER  was  the  name  of  a  family  which  produced  four 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  still  remembered  in  English  and  Ame- 
rican history: — 

Richard  Mather  was  a  native  of  Lowton  in  Lancashire. 
He  studied  at  Brazennose  college,  Oxford,  and  entered  the  Eng- 
lish church ;  but  was  suspended  for  nonconformity  in  1633. 
Two  years  later,  having  emigrated  to  New  England,  he  became 
pastor  of  a  congregation  at  Dorchester,  to  which  he  continued 
to  minister  till  his  death  in  1669. 

Samuel  Mather,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in 
Lancashire  in  1626  ;  he  accompanied  his  father  to  America,  and 
studied  at  Harvard  college.  Returning  to  England  in  1650, 
he  completed  his  education  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  became 
chaplain  to  Magdalen  college,  and  after  officiating  a  few  years 
at  Leith  he  went  with  Henry  Cromwell  to  Ireland,  where  he 
attained  popularity  as  a  preacher.  He  was  suspended  after  the 
Restoration,  and  died  in  1671.  A  posthumous  volume  of  his 
sermons  on  the  Old  Testament  types  had  an  extensive  circulation. 

Increase  Mather,  a  younger  son  of  Richard,  was  born  at 
Dorchester  in  1639,  and  educated  at  Harvard  college,  where  he 
took  his  degree  with  honours  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  after- 
wards visited  England,  studied  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  and 
became  chaplain  to  the  governor  of  Guernsey  in  1659.  On  his 
return  to  America  he  was  elected  pastor  of  the  north  church  in 
Boston  ;  the  presidency  of  Harvard  college  was  conferred  upon 
him  in  1684;  and  he  had  subsequently  the  honour  of  obtaining 
the  first  doctorship  in  divinity  which  it  bestowed.  In  a  state 
of  society  which  gave  the  clergy  so  much  weight  in  civil 
affairs,  a  man  of  his  ability  and  learning  easily  acquired  great 
political  influence ;  and  when  Charles  II.  attempted  to  deprive 
the  colony  of  its  charter,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
public  meeting  of  bis  townsmen,  which  passed  a  resolution 
against  the  surrender  of  their  privileges.  He  was  also  appointed 
to  cany  their  remonstrance  to  England ;  and  after  the  procla- 
mation of  liberty  of  conscience  in  the  following  year,  he  pre- 
sented at  court  the  addresses  of  thanks  sent  by  churches  in  the 
colony.  He  did  not  return  to  America  till  after  the  Revolution, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  carrying  with  him  the  new  charter 
granted  by  William  III.  The  number  of  his  publications  came 
little  short  of  a  hundred.     He  died  in  1723. 

Cotton  Mather,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Boston 
in  1663.  He  entered  Harvard  college  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
having  already  acquired  considerable  familiarity  with  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages.  Four  years  later  he  took  his  first  degree, 
and  before  he  had  passed  his  twentieth  year  he  had  been  ordained 
as  his  father's  colleague  in  the  pastorate,  having  conquered  an 
impediment  in  his  speech  which  threatened  to  exclude  him  from 
the  pulpit.  Like  his  father,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
political  affairs  of  the  colony,  prosecuting  at  the  same  time 
those  varied  studies  and  incessant  labours  of  the  pen,  which 
made  him  one  of  the  most  accomplished  linguists  and  volumi- 
nous authors  of  that  age.  He  was  distinguished  also  by  his 
active  benevolence ;  many  charitable  schemes  were  originated 
by  him,  and  his  native  city  owed  to  him  the  introduction  of  the 
practice  of  inoculation.  But  his  keen  advocacy  of  the  judicial 
procedure  which  brought  so  large  a  number  of  persons  to  death 
or  imprisonment  in  New  England  on  a  charge  of  witchcraft,  and 
the  views  which  he  maintained  on  demoniacal  possession  in 
such  works  as  his  "  Remarkable  Providences"  and  his  "Wonders 
of  the  Invisible  World,"  though  they  were  common  errors  of  the 
age,  have  cast  a  shadow  of  superstition  and  fanaticism  on  his 
piety.  Of  his  other  writings,  which  exceeded  the  number  of 
three  hundred,  his  "  Essays  to  do  Good"  is  the  best  known ;  but 
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his  genius  and  learning  appear  more  distinctly  in  bis  "  Ecclesias- 
tical History  of  New  England,"  and  his  "Curiosa  Americana." 
The  university  of  I  nferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 

1>.1»..  and  in  17M  lie  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Society 
of  London.     His  death  took  place  in  1728. — W.  B. 

MATHEW,  liii  "r.Ai.n,  was  horn  at  Thomastown,  county 
perary,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1790.  Losing  both  his 
parents  at  an  early  age,  he  was  placed  by  a  relative,  Lady 
Elizabeth  Mathew,  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  D.  O'Donnell, 
a  parish  priest.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  sent  to  a  school 
at  Limerick,  whence  in  1810  he  proceeded  to  Maynooth.  In 
L814  he  was  ordained  priest  in  Dublin.  Cork  became  the 
scene  of  his  first  active  charities  among  the  poor,  to  whom  he 
acted  as  counsellor,  physician,  banker,  and  friend.  The  direst 
le  to  all  his  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  lowest 
3  was  drunkenness,  a  vice  deemed  ineradicable  from  the 
Irish  character.  Nevertheless,  a  society  for  the  suppression  of 
drunkenness  was  formed  by  certain  Quakers  and  others  in  Cork, 
who,  finding  their  own  efforts  almost  useless,  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  Roman  catholic  priest,  Father  Mathew.  The 
latter  applied  himself  zealously  to  the  task  of  converting  drunk- 
ards to  sobriety,  and  in  about  twenty  months  succeeded  in 
attaching  to  the  Total  Abstinence  Association  some  of  the 
most  obdurate  sots  in  Cork.  The  fame  of  Father  Mathew's 
eloquence  and  energy  spread  rapidly  through  the  country.  In 
the  month  of  August,  1839,  a  general  outburst  of  enthusiasm 
in  favour  of  temperance  took  place.  Thousands  upon  thou- 
sands rushed  to  take  the  pledge.  Limerick  presented  a  scene  of 
indescribable  excitement.  At  Parsontown  a  military  force  was 
necessary  to  keep  order  about  the  chapel  in  which  the  apostle  of 
temperance  was  preaching.  At  Nenagh  twenty  thousand  per- 
sons are  said  to  have  become  teetotallers  in  one  day;  one  hundred 
thousand  in  Galway  in  two  days ;  in  Loughrea  eighty  thousand 
in  two  days;  between  that  and  Portumna  from  one  hundred  aud 
eighty  thousand  to  two  hundred  thousand ;  and  in  Dublin  about 
seventy  thousand  in  five  days.  In  1844  Father  Mathew  visited 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  London,  and  everywhere  excited  the 
-t  possible  enthusiasm.  His  fortune  and  that  of  his  bro- 
ther and  other  relatives,  who  were  distillers,  suffered  considerably 
from  the  change  brought  about  by  his  preaching.  A  pension  of 
£300  a  year  was  granted  to  him  from  the  crown,  and  collections 
were  made  in  his  behalf  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  For 
a  short  period  he  went  out  as  a  missionary  to  the  Feejee  islands, 
then  returned  to  Queenstown,  Ireland,  where,  after  a  few  years 
of  retirement,  he  died  on  the  8th  December,  1856. — B.  H. 

MATHEWS,  Charles,  an  eminent  comedian,  was  bom  on 
the  28th  June,  1776,  at  No.  18  in  the  Strand,  London,  where 
his  father  was  a  bookseller  and  a  Wesleyan  methodist.  Charles 
was  sent  to  Merchant  Taylors'  school,  and  a  chance  acquaintance 
with  Elliston  stimulated  that  curiosity  about  the  stage  which 
had  arisen  from  the  boy's  strict  exclusion  from  theatres.  A 
secret  visit  to  Drury  Lane  fascinated  young  Mathews,  who  began 
acting  privately  under  Elliston's  guidance  in  the  backroom  of  a 
pastry  cook's  in  the  Strand.  His  first  public  appearance  was  in 
September,  1793,  at  Richmond,  in  Richard  III.,  when  he  played 
in  the  character  of  Richmond.  His  father  offered  no  useless 
opposition  to  his  wishes,  but  giving  him  twenty  guineas,  let  him 
start  on  his  new  career  before  he  was  eighteen.  For  the  first 
ten  years  he  achieved  no  particular  success  in  his  various  engage- 
ments in  Ireland,  Wales,  Bath,  York,  &c.  In  1797  he  married 
Mi-s  Strong  of  Exeter,  who  died  of  a  decline  in  1802.  The 
following  year  he  married  Miss  Jackson,  and  the  newly-married 
pair  were  engaged  by  Colman  to  perform  at  the  Haymarket, 
London.  Their  fame  was  here  thoroughly  established  as  excel- 
lent actors  of  comedy  and  farce.  In  1810  Mrs.  Mathews  quitted 
the  stage,  and  two  years  later  her  husband  began  an  engagement 
at  Covent  Garden,  which  lasted  till  1817.  In  April,  1818, 
began  his  celebrated  entertainment  "  At  Home,"  which  offered 
peculiar  advantages  for  the  display  of  his  talents,  and  continued 
for  many  years  to  attract  crowds.  An  excellent  mimic,  full  of 
vivacity,  abounding  in  anecdote  and  humorous  descriptions,  he 
exhibited  in  appropriate  costume  characteristic  adventures  of 
men  of  every  variety.  His  spirit  of  fun,  his  gentlemanly  man- 
ners, and  his  clever  comic  singing,  gave  an  inimitable  charm  to 
these  performances.  Success  attended  him  in  America,  whither 
he  went  in  1823,  returning  to  England  with  fresh  materials  for 
a  new  "At  Home."  He  became  joint  proprietor  of  the  Adelphi 
theatre,  where  he  gave  his  entertainments  for  some  years.     In 


1834  he  again  went  to  America,  was  taken  ill  on  the  voyage 
home,  and  died  at  Devonport,  on  his  fifty-ninth  birthday,  of 
water  on  the  chest. —  His  son,  'Charles  James,  has  followed 
in  his  father's  steps,  and  enjoys  a  well-earned  reputation  as  an 
actor  of  farce  and  comedy.  At  the  time  these  lines  are  written, 
he  offers  to  the  public  a  dramatic  representation  of  the  occur- 
rences of  his  own  life,  in  which  he  is  ably  seconded  by  Mrs. 
Charles  Mathews,  and  to  which  he  has  given  the  old  title  of 
"Mathews  at  Home." — E.  H. 

MATILDA,  Countess  of  Tuscany,  was  born  in  1046,  or 
possibly  in  1039,  her  father,  Boniface  III.,  being  marquis  of 
Tuscany  ;  a  territory  which  then  included  the  present  Tuscany, 
Modena,  Eeggio,  Mantua,  Ferrara,  part  of  Umbria,  the  duchy  of 
Spoleto,  Verona,  almost  all  the  present  patrimony  of  St.  Peter 
from  Viterbo  to  Orvieto,  and  part  of  the  march  of  Ancona.  In 
1063  she  married  Godfrey  le  Bossu,  son  of  the  duke  of  Lor- 
raine ;  and  after  his  death,  Guelph  V.,  duke  of  Bavaria,  in  1089. 
She  left  both  her  husbands  on  account,  it  is  said,  of  their  not 
being  sufficiently  devoted  to  the  Holy  See,  which  Matilda  specially 
revered  and  upheld.  In  1077,  under  the  influence  of  Pope 
Gregory  VIE,  she  made  a  reversionary  donation  to  the  church 
of  all  her  possessions,  which  would  otherwise  have  passed  to  the 
emperor.  This  donation  led  to  a  great  deal  of  active  hostility 
between  the  emperors  and  Matilda :  she  took  the  field  in  person 
several  times,  and  finally  earned  her  point,  having  renewed  her 
donation  before  her  death,  which  took  place  on  the  24th  July, 
1115.  The  church  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  a  great 
part  of  the  territory  thus  conferred  upon  its  chief. — W.  M.  E. 

MATILDA  or  MAUD,  Queen  of  England.     See  Henry  I. 

MATILDA  or  MAUD,  Queen  of  England,  was  the  daughter  of 
Henry  I.,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1100.  She  was  affianced  in 
1110  to  Henry  V.,  emperor  of  Germany,  who  left  her  a  widow  in 
1125.  Two  years  afterwards  she  married  Geoffrey  Plantagenet, 
earl  of  Anjou,  by  whom  she  had  three  sons.  On  the  death  of 
her  father  in  1135,  Matilda  succeeded  to  the  vacant  throne. 
But  Stephen,  count  of  Boulogne,  grandson  of  William  the  Con- 
queror by  his  daughter  Adela,  also  claimed  the  crown,  which  he 
alleged  could  not  be  inherited  by  females ;  and  having  gained  over 
the  clergy  and  the  barons  by  liberal  promises  of  concessions  and 
a  redress  of  grievances,  he  was  crowned  upon  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1135.  David,  king  of  Scotland,  having  invaded  England 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  right  of  his  niece,  was  defeated 
in  the  "battle  of  the  Standard."  Matilda's  cause  was  reduced 
to  the  lowest  ebb,  and  her  husband  even  consented  to  conclude 
a  truce  with  Stephen  on  receiving  payment  of  a  pension.  The 
popularity  of  the  new  king,  however,  soon  declined.  His  mea- 
sures offended  both  the  clergy  and  the  nobles ;  and  even  his 
own  brother  Henry,  bishop  of  Winchester,  complained  loudly  of 
his  violation  of  the  privileges  of  the  church.  Matilda  promptly 
availed  herself  of  this  favourable  opportunity  to  recover  her  lost 
inheritance,  and  landed  in  England  in  1139,  accompanied  by 
her  natural  brother,  Eobert  of  Gloucester,  and  a  small  body  of 
adherents.  A  fierce  and  protracted  civil  war  now  commenced, 
and  was  productive  of  great  misery  to  the  nation.  At  length 
Stephen  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  a  battle  fought  at 
Lincoln,  February  2nd,  1141.  His  party  for  a  time  was  entirely 
overthrown,  and  Matilda  was  soon  afterwards  crowned  at  Win- 
chester by  the  papal  legate,  Stephen's  brother.  Her  haughty  and 
imperious  conduct,  however,  speedily  alienated  both  the  nobles  and 
the  people.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  against  her,  the  citizens  of 
London  revolted,  and  she  was  compelled  to  seek  safety  by  flight ; 
while  her  brother  Eobert,  the  life  and  soul  of  her  party,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Stephen  and  he  were  exchanged  for 
each  other.  The  civil  war  was  renewed  with  redoubled  fury,  and 
raged  for  many  years  with  alternate  success  and  defeat  on  both 
sides.  At  length,  worn  out  with  anxieties  and  trials,  Matilda 
retired  to  Normandy  on  the  death  of  her  brother  in  1147,  and 
spent  the  remaining  twenty  years  of  her  life  there  in  retirement 
and  peace.     She  died  in  1167. — J.  T. 

MATILDA  CAROLINE,  Queen  of  Denmark.  See  Caro- 
line Matilda. 

MATSYS,  Quintix,  written  also  Massys  and  Metsys,  the 
well-known  smith  at  Antwerp,  was  born  at  Louvain  about  1460, 
and  was  brought  up  by  his  father  to  his  own  occupation,  that 
of  a  smith,  a  pursuit  then  often  requiring  artistic  knowledge 
and  manipulative  skill.  Qnintin  distinguished  himself  first  at 
Louvain,  and  afterwards  at  Antwerp,  by  his  ornamental  railings 
and  such  productions.    At  Antwerp  he  fell  in  love  with  a  painter's 


daughter,  and  to  gain  her  hand  changed  his  occupation  from 
that  of  smith  to  painter,  removing  for  a  time  to  Brussels  to  learn 
the  art  of  Roger  vander  Weyden.  He  soon  succeeded  ;  in  140 1  he 
was  admitted  a  master  into  the  Antwerp  guild  of  St.  Luke,  and 
shortly  afterwards  he  married  Adelaide  van  Tuylt,  by  whom  he 
Kad  six  children  ;  she  died,  and  Quintin  married  again  in  1508-9, 
and  had  by  his  second  wife  seven  children.  Adelaide  van  Tuylt 
must  be  the  heroine  of  the  story  with  which  Quintin's  name  is 
romantically  associated ;  the  portrait  with  his  own  in  the  gallery 
of  Florence  represents  his  second  wife,  Catherine  Heyens ;  it  is 
dated  1520.  Quintin  Matsys  was  the  most  celebrated  painter 
of  his  time  at  Antwerp.  His  masterpiece,  the  "  Taking  down 
from  the  cross,"  painted  in  1508,  for  the  altar  of  the  chapel  of 
the  Joiners'  company  in  the  cathedral,  is  now  one  of  the  principal 
attractions  of  the  Antwerp  museum.  It  is  most  carefully  and 
elaborately  executed,  and  is  an  admirable  work,  in  spite  of  its 
Gothic  taste.  The  painter  received  only  three  hundred  florins  for 
it,  about  £25  ;  and  the  city  purchased  it  of  the  Joiners'  company 
for  fifteen  hundred  florins  in  1577.  Queen  Elizabeth  wished  to 
possess  it,  and  is  said  to  have  offered  in  vain  forty  thousand 
florins  for  it.  The  careful  works  of  this  painter  are  well  known 
in  this  country,  from  the  so-called  "Misers"  at  Windsor,  the 
picture  in  the  National  gallery,  and  other  examples.  Ratbgeber 
in  his  Annals  enumerates  seventy-eight  works  attributed  to  this 
painter.  He  is  said  to  have  died  of  the  suette  in  the  Carthusian 
convent  at  Antwerp  in  1530-31.  The  monumental  funeral-stone, 
preserved  in  the  Antwerp  museum,  has  the  date  1529 ;  but  this 
is  now  shown  to  be  an  error;  it  was  not  made  until  a  hundred 
years  after  his  death.  Quintin  was  originally  buried  in  the  con- 
vent of  the  Carthusians,  and  when  this  convent  was  suppressed 
his  remains  were  reburied  in  front  of  the  cathedral  at  Antwerp, 
with  the  following  inscription  placed  in  the  wall  of  the  cathedral, 
to  commemorate  the  circumstance  and  his  history: — "Quintino 
Matsys,  incomparabilis  artis  pictori,  admiratrix  grataque  Pos- 
teritas  anno  post  obitum  sasculari  cio.  ioc.  xxix.  posuit.  Connu- 
bialis  amor  de  mulcibrc  fecit  Apellem." — His  son,  Jan  Matsys, 
by  his  first  wife,  was  also  a  painter;  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Antwerp  guild  in  1531,  and  was  still  living  in  15G9. — (See  the 
Catalogue  du  Musie  cFAnvers,  1857.) — R.  X.  W. 

MATTATHIAS.     See  Maccabees. 

MATTHAEI,  Christian  Fried  rich,  an  eminent  scholar 
and  critic  of  the  last  century,  was  born  in  Thuringia  in  1744. 
After  occupying  the  chair  of  belles-lettres  in  the  university  of 
Moscow,  he  was  for  some  time  professor  of  philosophy  at  Wittem- 
berg ;  and  thence  he  returned  to  Moscow,  where  he  held  latterly 
the  professorship  of  classical  literature  and  the  dignity  of  Aulic 
councillor.  Besides  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament  he  pub- 
lished a  number  of  works,  chiefly  editions  of  ancient  authors, 
among  which  were  Euripides,  Socrates,  Gregoiy  Mazianzen,  and 
Gregory  of  Thessalonica.     He  died  in  1811. — \Y.  B. 

MATTHESON,  John,  a  celebrated  musician  and  musical 
writer,  was  born  at  Hamburg  on  the  28th  of  September,  1681. 
In  the  seventh  year  of  his  age  he  was  placed  by  his  parents 
under  the  care  of  different  masters,  and  instructed  by  them  in 
the  rudiments  of  learning  and  the  principles  of  music,  in  which 
science  he  improved  so  fast  that  at  the  age  of  nine  he  was  able 
to  sing  to  the  organ  at  Hamburg  compositions  of  his  own.  His 
Blasters  were  Brunmuller,  Prsetorins,  and  Koerner,  and  he  played 
on  the  violin,  the  bass-viol,  the  flute,  and  the  hautboy.  In  1690 
he  commenced  his  literary  studies,  which  included  jurisprudence 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  Italian  and  the  English  languages. 
During  the  years  1696-97  he  resided  at  Keil,  and  sang  the 
soprano  parts  in  the  operas  performed  there.  He  returned  to 
Hamburg  in  1699,  and  pursued  his  studies  in  counterpoint 
and  composition  with  redoubled  vigour.  He  now  produced  his 
first  opera,  "  Les  Pleiades,"  in  which  he  appeared  as  the  prin- 
cipal tenor  singer,  a  post  which  he  retained  for  several  years. 
In  1703  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Handel,  and  they  visited 
Liibeck  together.  The  situation  of  organist  to  the  cathedral  was 
then  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Dietrich  Buxtehude,  and 
Mattheson  and  his  friend  agreed  to  canvass  for  the  vacancy. 
But  they  found  rather  a  singular  condition  attached  to  the  office, 
which  was,  that  the  successful  candidate  must  many  the  daughter 
of  the  retiring  organist ;  and  as  this  was  not  agreeable  to  either 
party,  they  speedily  returned  to  Hamburg.  The  degree  of 
friendship  between  the  two  young  musicians  at  this  period  may 
be  understood  by  the  following  passage  in  one  of  Mattheson's 
writings — "  I  introduced  him  (Handel)  to  the  opera,  and  to 
vol.  in. 


many  houses  where  he  played  music,  which  procured  for  him 
many  pupils.  He  dined  often  with  my  father,  whose  table  was 
open  to  him ;  he  taught  me  then  a  little  counterpoint,  whilst  I, 
on  my  side,  was  very  useful  to  him  in  dramatic  style."  Thus 
they  were  bound  together  by  a  friendship  which,  at  its  com- 
mencement, was  nearly  coming  to  a  tragical  conclusion.  On  the 
5th  of  December,  1704,  was  performed  the  opera  of  "  Cleopatra," 
Mattheson's  third  opera,  in  which  the  composer  himself  per- 
formed the  part  of  Antony.  He  was  accustomed,  after  the 
death  of  Antony,  to  conduct  the  remainder  of  the  performance 
himself,  to  which  Kaiser  had  never  made  any  objection.  But 
Handel,  who  had  succeeded  the  old  maestro  as  conductor  of  the 
orchestra,  was  less  accommodating,  and  refused  to  give  up  the 
harpsichord  when  the  resuscitated  Antony  presented  himself. 
Mattheson  was  naturally  very  much  irritated  at  being  deprived 
of  his  privilege  as  a  maestro ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  represen- 
tation he  left  the  theatre  with  Handel,  overwhelming  him  with 
reproaches.  His  complaints  were  not  apparently  received  very 
graciously,  for  they  had  scarcely  got  out  of  the  theatre  when 
the  enraged  Mattheson  administered  to  the  offender  a  box  on  the 
ear ;  swords  were  immediately  drawn,  and  they  fought  there  and 
then  in  front  of  the  theatre.  Mattheson's  weapon  was  shivered 
on  a  large  metal  button  on  the  coat  of  his  adversary,  and  this 
happy  circumstance  terminated  the  combat ;  whereupon  Matthe- 
son quotes  from  some  great  philosopher — "  If  you  break  your 
sword  upon  your  friend,  you  do  not  injure  him  so  much  as  if 
yon  spoke  ill  of  him."  And  after  this  piece  of  naivete,  he  adds 
— "Thanks  to  a  distinguished  municipal  councillor,  and  to  a 
director  of  the  theatre,  we  were  reconciled."  In  1705  he  went 
to  Brunswick  and  produced  a  French  opera,  "  Le  retour  de  l'age 
d'or."  L'pon  his  return  to  Hambnrg  he  was  appointed  gover- 
nor to  the  son  of  the  English  resident  of  that  city,  and  in  that 
capacity  made  several  visits  to  Leipsic,  Dresden,  Haarlem,  &c. 
At  Haarlem  he  was  offered  the  post  of  principal  organist,  with 
a  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  florins  a  year ;  but  he  declined  it, 
choosing  rather  to  return  to  his  own  country,  where  he  became 
secretary  to  Sir  Cyril  Wych,  resident  at  Hamburg  for  the  Eng- 
lish court.  In  the  course  of  his  employment  in  this  office  he 
was  trusted  with  several  important  negotiations,  and  made  fre- 
quent journeys  to  Leipsic,  Bremen,  and  different  parts  of  Saxony, 
from  which  he  reaped  considerable  advantages.  Upon  the  death 
of  Sir  Cyril  in  the  year  1712,  the  care  of  the  English  affairs  in 
the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony  devolved  upon  Mattheson,  and  he 
occupied  the  office  of  resident  till  the  son  of  the  late  minister 
received  the  appointment.  Upon  the  accession  of  George  I. 
to  the  crown  of  England  he  composed  a  memorable  serenata ; 
and  in  the  year  1718  obtained  the  reversion  of  the  office  of 
chapel-master  of  the  cathedral  of  Hamburg,  with  certain  other 
appointments  prefixed  to  it.  During  all  this  time  he  continued 
to  act  as  secretary  to  the  British  .resident ;  and  upon  many 
occasions  of  his  absence  he  discharged  in  his  own  person  the 
functions  of  the  minister.  Amidst  that  multiplicity  of  business 
which  necessarily  sprung  from  such  a  situation,  Mattheson  found 
means  to  prosecute  his  musical  studies.  He  composed  music 
for  the  church  and  for  the  theatre,  and  was  ever  present  at  the 
performance  of  it ;  he  practised  the  harpsichord  at  his  own 
apartments,  and  on  that  instrument,  if  not  on  the  organ,  was 
unquestionably  one  of  the  first  performers  of  the  time.  He  wrote 
and  translated  books  to  an  incredible  number,  and  this  without 
an  exclusive  attachment  to  any  particular  object ;  and  the  ver- 
satility of  his  temper  cannot  be  more  strongly  marked  than  by 
observing,  that  he  composed  church  music  and  operas,  wrote 
treatises  on  music  and  on  the  longitude.  His  writings  in  general 
abound  with  intelligence,  communicated  in  a  desultory  manner, 
and  are  an  evidence  that  the  author  possessed  more  learning 
than  judgment.  This  industrious  man  died  April  17,  1764. 
He  left  a  legacy  of  forty-four  thousand  marks  to  build  an  organ 
for  the  cathedral  of  Hamburg,  which  was  accomplished,  after 
his  own  design,  by  the  celebrated  Hildebrand. — E.  F.  1!. 

MATTHEW  ok  Westminster  is  the  name  of  the  supposed 
compiler  and  author  of  the  "  Flores  Historiarura,"  a  chronicle 
which  commences  with  the  creation  of  the  world,  after  the 
fashion  of  our  mediaeval  monkish  annalists,  and  closes  with  the 
death  of  Edward  I.  According  to  the  received  account  of  him 
he  was  a  monk  of  the  abbey  of  Westminster;  but  it  is  disputed 
whether  he  died  soon  after  the  beginning  or  towards  the  close 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  continuation  of  Matthew  Paris 
stops  at  1273,  while  the  work  of  the  so-called  Matthew  of 
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Westminster  comes  down  to  1307.  It  is  for  the  intervening 
period  that  the  "  Flores  Historiarum,"  with  its  often  spirited 
Damtive  of  Edward's  wars,  is  most  to  be  valued,  though  in  the 
if  Scotland  even  more  than  the  usual  animus  of  the  old 
so  annalists  is  discernible,  and  Sir  William  Wallace  is  styled 
i  of  Belial."  It  must  be  added  that,  in  an  article  on 
Anglo-Saxon  history  in  No.  67  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  and 
from  the  pen,  we  believe,  of  the  late  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  Matthew 
of  Westminster,  so  often  and  so  gravely  cited  by  historians,  is 
st vied  "a  phantom  who  never  existed."  "The  choice  of  the 
name,"  the  reviewer  continues,  "seems  to  have  arisen  from  a 
confused  lemma  or  colophon  relating  to  the  well-known  Matthew 
Paris,  of  whose  chronicle  the  latter  part  of  the  work  now  under 
consideration  is  an  abridgment."  But  this  last  assertion  of  the 
Quarterly  Review  is  itself  obviously  incorrect ;  Matthew  Paris, 
as  already  remarked,  closing  with  the  year  1273,  while  Matthew 
of  Westminster  pursues  his  narrative  to  1307.  The  "  Flores 
Hist  riarum"  was  first  published  at  London  in  1567,  and  again 
at  Frankfurt  iu  1601,  with  a  continuation  to  the  year  1377.  As 
the  "Flowers  of  History,"  an  English  translation  of  it  was 
published  in  1853  in  Bonn's  Antiquarian  Library. — F.  E. 

MATTHEW  CANTACUZENUS.     See  Caktacuzenk. 

MATTHEW  PAKIS.     See  Paris,  Matthew. 

MATTHI.E,  August  Heixrich,  a  distinguished  German 
philologist,  was  born  at  Gottingen,  25th  December,  1769,  and 
after  a  careful  education,  devoted  himself  to  classical  learning 
in  the  university  of  his  native  town.  In  1789  he  became 
private  tutor  at  Amsterdam,  and  in  1801  was  appointed  head- 
master of  the  Altenburg  gymnasium,  the  duties  of  which  office 
he  most  honourably  discharged  till  his  death  on  the  5th  January, 
1835.  He  is  particularly  known  for  his  excellent  Greek  gram- 
mar and  other  school-hooks,  but  has  left  also  a  number  of 
valuable  editions  (especially  Euripides,  nine  volumes)  and  learned 
treatises,  and  other  works  of  a  miscellaneous  character. — K.  E. 

MATTHIAS,  Emperor  of  Germany,  was  born  on  the  24th 
February,  1557,  and  died  on  the  20th  March,  1619.  He  was 
the  son  of  Maximilian  II.,  and  had  for  preceptor  Busbeek,  who 
introduced  him  to  letters.  In  1578  the  catholics  of  the  Nether- 
lands called  him  as  their  governor,  to  counterbalance  the  prince 
of  Orange,  an  office  he  accepted,  but  did  not  retain.  After  this 
he  commanded  a  corps  against  the  Turks ;  and  on  the  death  of 
Ernest,  which  made  him  heir-apparent,  he  was  named  governor 
of  Austria.  In  September,  1608,  he  was  crowned  king  of  Hun- 
gary, and  swore  to  observe  the  constitution.  On  the  death  of 
his  brother  Rodolph  II.,  in  1612,  Matthias  was  elected  emperor. 
In  1617  he  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  dissolve  the  hostile 
confederations,  which,  under  the  names  of  catholic  league  and 
protestant  union,  were  dividing  Germany,  and  preventing  all 
possibility  of  unity.  Unfortunately  he  appointed  two  men, 
Slawata  and  Martinitz,  to  the  regency  of  Bohemia,  where  they 
were  detested  by  the  protestant  part)'.  The  protestants  held  a 
meeting  at  Prague,  and  apparently  instigated  by  Count  Thurn, 
repaired  to  the  palace  of  the  regency  to  demand  explanations. 
Fierce  passions  were  excited,  and  the  result  was  that  the  two 
members  of  regency  with  their  secretary  were  thrown  out  of  the 
window.  This  unhappy  conclusion  was  the  origin  of  the  famous 
Thirty  Years'  war.  Nothing  but  the  sword  would  satisfy  either 
party.  Matthias  died  shortly  after,  and  then  came  the  tempest 
which  deluged  Germany  with  blood  and  crime. — P.  E.  D. 

MATTHIAS  CORVTNUS,  King  of  Hungary,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  accomplished  princes  of  his  time,  was  born  at 
Klausemburg  on  the  27th  March,  H43.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  celebrated  General  John  Huniades,  whose  eminent  services 
to  King  Ladialans  were  ill  requited  by  the  imprisonment  of 
Matthias  and  the  execution  of  his  brother  Ladislaus  Corvinus. 
Matthias  was  committed  to  the  care  of  the  king  of  Bohemia, 
in  whose  custody  he  remained  until  he  was  elected  king  of 
Hungary  in  1157.  King  George  Podicbrad  then  set  him  free, 
and  gave  him  his  daughter  Catherine  in  marriage.  Further 
efforts  were  necessary  to  seat  him  firmly  on  the  throne.  Factions 
opposed  to  the  family  of  Hunyiadi  proceeded  to  elect  the  Emperor 
Frederic  III.  their  king;  and  a  war  ensued  between  Matthias 
and  Frederic,  which,  commencing  in  1459,  ended  in  a  treaty 
of  peace  that  was  signed  in  1464.  At  his  coronation,  which 
immediately  followed,  Matthias  confirmed  to  his  subjects  the 
privileges  conferred  on  them  by  the  charter  of  Andrew  II.  As 
the  defenders  of  Christian  Europe  against  the  invading  Turks, 
Matthias,   his  generals,   and  his  people  greatly  distinguished 


themselves;  yet  when  he  had  to  choose  between  fighting  Maho- 
metans and  leading  a  crusade  against  Bohemian  heretics,  he 
chose  the  latter  course  in  1467,  being  tempted  by  the  pope's  offer 
of  the  crown  of  Bohemia.  The  war  with  Bohemia  was  prolonged 
until  1478,  when  Moravia  and  Silesia  were  ceded  by  treaty  to 
Matthias.  The  previous  year  was  rendered  memorable  in  Hun- 
garian history  by  a  short  and  decisive  war  with  the  Emperor 
Frederic.  Matthias  drove  that  monarch  out  of  his  hereditary 
dominions.  By  the  mediation  of  Venice  and  of  the  pope  a  treaty 
was  signed  on  the  1st  of  December,  1477,  by  which  Frederic 
agreed  to  pay  one  hundred  thousand  florins  and  to  invest  his 
formidable  antagonist  with  the  sovereignty  of  Bohemia.  The 
money  not  being  paid,  hostilities  broke  out  again,  and  Matthias, 
after  a  long  siege,  took  Vienna  on  the  22nd  January,  1485. 
For  the  five  remaining  years  of  his  life  he  exercised  sovereignty 
over  the  Austrian  states,  and  died  at  Vienna  of  an  apoplectic 
stroke  on  the  7th  April,  1490.  Matthias  had  many  great  quali- 
ties. Numerous  anecdotes  of  his  skill,  courage,  and  learning  are 
extant ;  but  he  excited  frequent  murmurs  among  his  people  by 
the  taxation  arising  out  of  his  continual  wars. — (See  Mailath's 
Hungary.')  He  delighted  in  pomp  and  magnificence,  was  a 
genuine  lover  of  learning,  and  encouraged  the  arts  and  sciences. 
He  founded  an  academy  at  Presburg,  and  formed  at  Buda  a  cele- 
brated library,  containing  more  than  fifty  thousand  manuscripts, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  Turks  in  1526. — R.  H. 

MATURIN,  Charles  R.,  a  novelist  and  dramatic  writer 
of  the  present  age,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1782.  His  father  was 
descended  from  one  of  those  French  Huguenot  refugees  who 
were  driven  from  France  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 
The  young  Maturin  was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  and  im- 
mediately after  completing  his  course  married  a  Miss  Henrietta 
Kingsburg.  He  then  took  orders,  and  obtained  the  curacy  of 
St.  Peter's  church,  Dublin.  His  father's  affairs  became  embar- 
rassed about  this  time,  and  Maturin  opened  a  boarding  school 
with  the  view  of  assisting  his  family.  The  undertaking  pros- 
pered at  first;  but  having  been  deceived  by  a  friend  for  whom 
he  had  made  himself  responsible,  he  became  liable  for  a  heavy 
debt,  and  was  obliged  to  sell  his  interest  in  the  school.  Being 
thus  driven  to  extremities,  he  resolved  to  try  the  experiment  of 
living  by  his  wits.  In  1807  he  produced  "  The  Fatal  Revenge, 
or  the  family  of  Montorio,"  the  first  of  a  series  of  romances  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  combine  Ann  Radcliffe's  "  thrilling 
effects"  with  the  dark  and  guilty  horrors  engendered  in  the 
prurient  imagination  of  Monk  Lewis.  It  was  followed  by 
"  Women,  ou  pour  et  contre  ;"  "The  Milesian  Chief ;"  "Mel- 
moth  the  Wanderer;"  and  "The  Albigenses ;"  which  last  was 
published  in  the  last  year  of  his  life.  In  1816  he  made  a  bold 
venture  for  theatrical  success.  His  tragedy  of  "  Bertram," 
rejected  by  the  Dublin  managers,  was  through  the  influence 
of  Lord  Byron  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane  with  complete  suc- 
cess. Maturin  realized  £1000  by  this  play,  and  his  novels  also 
commanded  a  considerable  sale  ;  but  he  was  vain  and  extra- 
vagant, always  outrunning  the  constable,  and  dogged  by  the 
bailiffs.  He  had  an  eccentric  custom,  while  composing  in  his 
study,  of  sticking  a  wafer  on  his  forehead,  as  a  sign  to  any 
member  of  the  family  who  might  come  in  that  he  was  not  to  be 
disturbed.  The  tragedy  of  "  Manuel,"  called  by  Byron  "  the 
absurd  work  of  a  clever  man,"  was  produced  in  1817,  but  proved 
a  failure.  Scott  had  a  great  kindness  for  Maturin,  and  did  him 
many  a  service.     He  died  in  Dublin  in  1824. — T.  A. 

MAUPEOU  RENE,  Nicolas  Charles  Augustix  de, 
Chancellor  of  France,  was  born  in  1714,  and  died  on  the  29th 
July,  1792.  In  1743  he  was  vice-president  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  in  1763  first  president,  and  in  1768  chancellor.  For 
some  reason  not  very  apparent  Maupeou  appears  to  have 
entertained  bitter  enmity  towards  the  parliament,  and  to  have 
conceived  the  project  of  its  abolition.  Personal  interest  could 
scarcely  have  been  his  motive  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  seems  to 
have  been  actuated  by  the  native  malignity  of  a  bilious  tempera- 
ment. In  1770  an  edict  was  published  by  Louis  XV.,  imposing 
restrictions  on  the  parliament  of  Paris.  The  members,  thinking 
that  they  would  evade  the  royal  authority,  declared  themselves 
no  longer  free,  and  refused  to  act.  On  the  20th  January,  1771, 
they  were  visited  by  musketeers,  whose  duty  was  to  demand  a 
definite  "Yes"  or  "No,"  as  to  whether  they  would  resume  duty. 
Those  who  refused  were  exiled,  and  their  property  declared  con- 
fiscated. On  the  13th  April,  1771,  the  parliament  was  virtually 
suppressed  at  the  instigation  of  Maupeou.     Elated  with  his 
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apparent  success,  he  wished  to  become  prime  minister ;  but  the 
death  of  Louis  XV.  changed  the  current  of  affairs,  and  Maupeou 
was  disgraced.  He  was  the  last  chancellor  of  the  old  French 
monarchy. —  P.  E.  D. 

MAUPERTUIS,  Pierre-Louis  Moreau  de,  a  celebrated 
French  man  of  science,  was  born  at  St.  Malo  on  the  17th  of  July, 
1698,  and  died  at  Basle  on  the  27th  of  July,  1759.  In  his 
youth  he  served  for  some  time  in  the  army,  which  he  quitted  in 
order  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  physical  and  mathematical 
science.  In  1713  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  He  had  the  high  honour  of  being  the  first  scientific 
man  in  France  who  publicly  maintained  the  mechanical  philosophy 
of  Newton,  and  in  this  he  was  joined  by  Voltaire,  then  his  inti- 
timate  friend.  In  1727  he  visited  London,  and  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Soon  afterwards,  he  passed  some 
time  at  Basle,  learning  from  John  Bernoulli  the  use  of  the  dif- 
ferential calculus.  Reference  has  been  made  in  preceding  articles 
(see  Bouguer,  Godix,  La  Condamine)  to  the  expedition  which 
was  despatched  from  France,  1735,  to  measure  an  arc  of  the 
meridian  near  the  equator,  in  order  to  test  the  theoretical  con- 
clusion of  Newton  that  the  earth  was  flattened  towards  the  poles. 
To  make  the  comparison  complete,  another  expedition  was  des- 
patched in  the  spring  of  1736,  under  the  direction  of  Clairaut, 
Camus,  Lemonnier,  Outhier,  and  Maupertuis,  to  measure  an  arc 
of  the  meridian  as  near  as  possible  to  the  pole.  The  expedi- 
tion accomplished  its  object  in  spite  of  great  difficulties  and 
hardships,  and  returned  to  France  in  August,  1737.  Accounts 
of  its  progress  and  results  were  published  by  Maupertuis  and 
by  Outhier.  In  1745,  on  the  invitation  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
Maupertuis  went  to  Berlin  to  become  president  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  there.  Although  possessed  of  remarkable  talent  and 
extensive  information,  Maupertuis  was  deficient  in  sound  know- 
ledge and  judgment,  and  given  to  theorize  on  insufficient  grounds. 
Of  this  he  gave  an  example  in  a  work  called  an  "  Essay  on 
Cosmology,"  published  in  1758,  by  attempting  to  deduce  the 
who'e  science  of  mechanics  from  a  somewhat  abstruse  consequence 
of  the  laws  of  motion,  called  (but  incorrectly)  the  "  principle  of 
the  least  action  ; "  this  principle  he  professed  to  prove  indepen- 
dently of  experience,  by  a  sort  of  teleological  argument.  Another 
of  his  failings  was  a  degree  of  pretension  by  which  he  gave  offence 
to  acquaintance,  and  amongst  others  to  Voltaire,  by  whom  he 
was  tormented  with  merciless  ridicule,  and  driven  to  fury.  His 
last  days  were  spent  at  Basle,  in  the  society  of  the  children  of 
his  old  master,  John  Bernoulli. — W.  J.  M.  R. 

MAUREPAS,  Jean  Frederic  Phelypeaux,  Count  of,  a 
French  statesman,  born  on  the  9th  July,  1701,  and  died  on  the 
21st  November,  1781.  From  his  father  he  inherited  an  office 
as  secretary  of  state  for  the  navy;  but  on  account  of  his  extreme 
youth  the  duties  were  at  first  performed  by  the  Marquis  La 
Villiere.  He  afterwards  originated  many  useful  improvements 
in  his  department,  especially  by  the  employment  of  men  of 
science  and  the  construction  of  charts.  He  was  disgraced  for 
twenty-five  years  for  a  satire  on  Madame  de  Pompadour,  but 
on  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.,  was  reinstated. — P.  E.  D. 

*  MAURER,  Ludwig  Wilhelm,  a  violinist  and  composer, 
was  born  at  Potsdam,  February  8,  1789.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Haak,  concert meister  to  Frederick  the  Great,  who  brought  him 
out  at  a  concert  of  Mad.  Mara,  in  Berlin,  in  1802.  Maurer's 
success  led  to  his  engagement  in  the  private  band  of  the  king, 
which  he  held  until  the  troubles  of  1806  compelled  the  dismem- 
berment of  this  body.  Furnished  by  Queen  Louise  with  intro- 
ductory letters,  he  set  off  for  Petersburg,  but  rested  some  time 
at  Riga,  where  he  met  Baillot  and  Rode;  from  whose  instruction, 
especially  that  of  the  latter,  he  derived  great  advantage.  After 
gaining  renown  and  emolument  by  playing  at  all  the  principal 
cities,  he  once  more  met  Baillot  at  Moscow,  where  at  his  recom- 
mendation he  was  engaged  as  musical  director  and  solo  violinist 
by  a  nobleman  named  Wsewologski,  who  retained  a  complete 
orchestra  in  his  service.  Maurer  kept  this  appointment  until 
1817,  when  political  circumstances  forced  his  patron  to  break 
up  his  establishment;  and  he  then  made  an  artistic  tour  through 
Germany  and  visited  Paris  with  great  success.  In  1819  he 
accepted  the  office  of  concertmeister  to  the  king  of  Hanover, 
which  he  held  until  1832,  taking  advantage  of  his  vacations  to 
travel  for  the  display  of  his  talent.  His  Russian  patron  having 
then  reorganized  his  household,  again  offered  Maurer  his  former 
appointment,  which  he  accepted,  and  in  fulfilment  of  which 
he  still  resides  at  Petersburg.      His  numerous  compositions  for 


his  instrument  are  skilful  and  effective.  Several  of  his  concer- 
tos have  been  played  in  England ;  but  the  best  known  of  all 
his  works  is  the  concertante  for  four  violins,  which  was  origi- 
nally performed  by  himself,  with  Spohr,  M  tiller,  and  Wiele;  and 
was  first  played  in  this  country  at  a  concert  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Music  in  1834,  by  Blagrove  and  three  other  students. 
Maurer  has  also  produced  three  operas,  one  of  which  "  Der  neue 
Paris,"  was  given  in  London  under  the  title  of  "  The  new  Apple 
of  Discord,"  in  1828.  He  has  two  sons — a  violinist  and  violon- 
cellist— both  born  at  Hanover,  and  both  talented. — G.  A.  M. 

MAURICE,  Elector  of  Saxony,  a  protestant  prince,  who  did 
more  to  humble,  and  more  also  to  save  and  exalt  the  interest  of 
protestantism,  than  any  German  prince  of  his  age,  was  born  on 
the  21st  March,  1521,  at  Freiberg,  where  his  father,  Duke  Henry 
of  Saxony,  ruled  over  a  petty  principality.  His  mother,  a 
daughter  of  Duke  Magnus  of  Mecklenburg,  did  more  to  form  his 
character  than  all  his  tutors,  and  awakened  in  him,  while  still  a 
boy,  an  ardent  ambition,  which  became  the  mainspring  of  his 
life.  He  was  soon  weary  of  Freiberg,  and  repaired  to  the  court 
of  his  uncle  Duke  George  at  Dresden,  with  whom  he  became  a 
great  favourite  for  his  love  of  the  chase,  his  skill  and  courage  in 
all  knightly  exercises,  and  the  keen  interest  which  he  displayed 
in  public  business  and  affairs.  The  duke,  however,  was  not 
prepared  to  gratify  all  the  wishes  of  his  precocious  ambition. 
''Moritz,  Moritz,"  said  he  to  him  one  day  when  he  was  pleading 
hard  for  the  grafshaft  of  Leissnig,  which  was  expected  soon 
to  be  in  the  duke's  gift,  "  you  are  too  ambitious,  the  whole  of 
Saxony  will  hardly  be  big  enough  for  you."  The  disappoint- 
ment wounded  him  deeply,  and  he  withdrew  from  Dresden  to 
Mainz,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  court  of  the  Elector  Albert 
of  Brandenburg.  Here  he  remained  for  some  time,  taking  full 
advantage  of  the  favourable  opportunities  which  such  a  residence 
afforded  him,  for  acquainting  himself  with  the  secular  and  eccle- 
siastical politics  of  the  empire,  and  with  the  character  and 
schemes  of  its  numerous  princes.  But  he  became  dissatisfied  ere 
long  with  the  luxurious  and  frivolous  life  which  prevailed  among 
the  courtiers  of  the  cardinal-elector ;  and  following  the  advice 
of  his  father,  who  had  now  declared  for  the  Reformation  and 
joined  the  league  of  Schmalkald,  he  betook  himself  to  Torgau, 
the  residence  of  his  excellent  kinsman  John  Frederick  of  Saxony. 
Here  his  religious  views  were  gained  over  to  the  same  side,  and 
his  distinguished  talents  and  high  spirit  excited  general  admi- 
ration; but  already  it  began  to  be  surmised  that  the  love  of 
greatness  and  power  was  his  master  passion.  "  What  do  you 
think  of  my  cousin?  "  said  the  elector  one  day  aside  to  Luther 
as  he  sat  at  table  with  him.  Luther  cast  a  searching  glance  at 
the  young  prince,  and  after  a  pause  replied,  that  "the  elector  had 
better  take  heed  how  he  nursed  up  a  young  lion."  "I  hope  the 
best,"  rejoined  thoughtfully  the  elector.  In  1540  Duke  Henry 
succeeded  to  the  dominions  of  Duke  George,  into  which  he 
immediately  introduced  the  Reformation,  and  in  1541  Maurice 
married  Agnes,  the  daughter  of  Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse.  In 
the  same  year  his  father  died  and  left  him  and  his  younger 
brother  Augustus  co-heirsof  his  possessions;  but  this  testamentary 
disposition  was  set  aside  as  illegal,  and  he  assumed  the  sole 
government  of  his  states  after  making  a  suitable  provision  for 
the  dignity  of  Augustus.  He  was  now  free  to  unfold  the  whole 
force  of  his  character,  and  to  adopt  the  line  of  policy  which  was 
most  agreeable  to  his  uncommon  genius.  He  adhered  to  his 
father's  ecclesiastical  policy,  and  showed  his  protestant  zeal  by 
liberal  endowments  granted  to  the  reformed  university  of  Leipsic, 
and  by  establishing  gymnasia  at  Pforta  Meissen  and  Merseburg. 
But  in  secular  politics  he  followed  a  line  of  his  own.  He  kept 
aloof  from  the  league  of  Schmalkald,  to  the  great  disgust  of 
the  other  protestant  princes,  particularly  of  the  Elector  John 
Frederick;  and  he  formed  the  secret  design  of  attaching  himself 
to  the  service  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  as  the  surest  way  of 
raising  himself  to  greatness.  He  flattered  himself  he  could  do 
so  without  betraying  the  interests  of  religion,  and  allowed  his 
ambition  so  completely  to  blind  him  as  to  think  that  he  could 
ally  himself  to  the  most  powerful  enemy  of  the  Reformation,  and 
forsake  the  side  of  its  best  friends  and  protectors,  without 
inflicting  upon  it  the  most  severe  wounds.  Just  at  this  time  the 
emperor  was  calling  loudly  for  help  aga'nst  the  Turks,  and  against 
France,  who  were  pressing  upon  the  empire  from  opposite  sides, 
and  Maurice  hastened  to  his  aid  with  a  considerable  body  of 
horse  and  foot.  The  war  with  the  Turks  was  raging  in  Hungary, 
and  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  energy  and  valour  under 
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the  walls  of  Perth,  then  held  by  the  powerful  Soliman.  Charles 
rewarded  the  young  hero  by  giving  him  the  command  of  a  portion 
of  the  imperial  army  which  he  sent  against  France— a  service 
in  which  he  acquired  still  higher  distinction  and  fame.  It  was 
in  vain  that  his  father-in-law,  the  landgrave,  and  the  elector 
renewed  th<  ir  efforts  to  induce  him  to  join  the  protestant  league ; 
but  he  avoided  coming  as  yet  to  the  open  breach  which  this 
conduct  rendered  inevitable,  by  assisting  them  in  a  war  with  their 
furious  enemv  Duke  Henry  of  Brunswick.  At  length  in  1546, 
the  year  of  Luther's  death,  the  crisis  came.  Charles  resolved 
npon  attacking  the  princes  of  the  league  in  open  war,  pre- 
tending political  offences  only  as  the  moving  cause,  and  Maurice 
bound  himself  by  a  secret  treaty  to  assist  him  in  this  war  against 
his  own  kinsmen  and  coreligionists,  on  condition  of  succeeding 
to  the  electorate,  from  which  the  emperor  was  now  resolved  to 
degrade  John  Frederick.  The  war  commenced  in  good  earnest ; 
and  to  the  scandal  of  all  protestant  Europe,  Maurice  united  his 
evangelical  forces  with  the  popish  host  of  Charles,  and  invaded 
and  laid  waste  the  territories  of  his  unsuspecting  neighbour  the 
elector.  This  perfidious  and  unnatural  act  excited  the  warmest 
resentment,  and  the  elector  hurried  from  the  south  of  Germany  to 
chastise  the  invader  by  a  retaliatory  invasion.  Leipsic,  Dresden, 
and  Pirna  all  fell  before  his  arms,  and  but  for  an  armistice  of 
five  weeks,  which  John  Frederick  unwisely  consented  to,  Maurice 
would  have  been  driven  from  the  field.  But  the  delay  enabled 
the  emperor  to  come  up  to  his  relief,  and  the  campaign  ended  in 
the  memorable  disaster  of  Miihlberg,  which  made  the  elector  a 
prisoner,  stripped  him  of  all  but  a  small  portion  of  his  dominions 
and  transferred  part  of  these  with  his  electoral  crown  to  the 
hands  of  Maurice.  How  deeply  the  religious  interest  of  the 
protestant  states  was  compromised  by  these  events  was  soon 
apparent,  for  in  1548  the  emperor  felt  himself  strong  enough 
to  enact  and  to  enforce  in  several  of  these  states  the  Augsburg 
Interim,  which  in  all  but  a  few  particulars  was  a  return  to  the 
corruptions  of  Rome ;  and  though  Maurice  shrank  from  cam  ing 
it  out  in  Saxouy,  he  introduced  in  1549  the  Leipsic  Interim, 
which,  though  moderate  enough  to  have  received  the  reluctant 
acquiescence  of  Melancthon,  was  yet  retrograde  enough  to  call 
forth  among  many  of  the  most  loyal  friends  of  the  Reformation 
the  loudest  complaints.  After  inflicting  such  heavy  blows  as  these 
upon  a  cause  which  he  still  professed  to  love,  it  could  little  have 
been  expected  that  Maurice  would  in  a  few  years  stand  forward 
as  the  chief  champion  and  deliverer  of  that  very  cause.  But  so 
it  came  to  pass.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  making  a  truly 
patriotic  use  of  Ms  ill-gotten  power  and  greatness ;  and  he 
showed  as  much  secrecy  and  address  in  concealing  his  design 
from  the  penetration  of  the  unsuspecting  emperor,  as  he  displayed 
vigour,  and  daring,  and  true  heroism  in  the  steps  by  which  he 
at  length  carried  it  into  effect.  Having  been  appointed  by  the 
emperor  at  the  close  of  1550  to  reduce  Magdeburg  to  subjection, 
he  seized  the  opportunity  for  collecting  an  army  much  larger 
than  was  needed  for  the  purposes  of  the  siege  ;  and  having  entered 
into  a  secret  treaty  with  Henry  II.  of  France  against  Charles, 
and  engaged  the  assistance  of  his  brother-in-law  the  young  land- 
grave of  Hesse,  he  suddenly  threw  off  the  mask,  and  boldly 
declared  war  against  the  emperor,  in  the  interest  both  of  the 
religious  and  political  liberty  of  the  German  fatherland.  Augsburg 
opened  hergatestohim,  and  he  marched  with  an  army  of  more  than 
thirty  thousand  men  to  attack  the  emperor,  who  was  then  at  Inns- 
pruck.  Reaching  by  forced  marches  the  mountain  barriers  of  the 
Tyrol,  he  stormed  the  fortress  of  Ehrenberg,  and  drove  Charles 
in  hasty  flight  from  Innspruck  across  the  Alps  to  Villach  in 
Carinthia.  The  council  of  Trent  was  broken  up  in  confusion,  a 
panic  fell  upon  the  pillars  of  the  papacy,  and  the  glorious  issue 
of  the  campaign  was  the  peace  of  Passau,  signed  2nd  August, 
1 562,  and  afterwards  formally  ratified  by  the  diet  of  Augsburg  in 
1555 — an  event  which  put  an  end  to  the  long-cherished  designs  of 
Charles  against  the  religion  and  liberties  of  evangelical  Germany, 
and  far  more  than  compensated  for  all  the  misfortunes  which  the 
ambition  of  the  young  conqueror  had  previously  brought  upon 
his  country.  But  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  formal  ratification  of 
this  celebrated  treaty.  He  died  upon  the  field  of  battle,  1 1th  July, 
1553,  at  Sievershausen  in  Luneburg,  in  a  victorious  engagement 
with  the  Margrave  Albert  who  had  repudiated  the  treaty,  and 
had  been  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  as  a  public  enemy. 
"  His  was  a  nature,"  says  Ranks,  '•  like  none  other  that  Germany 
has  ever  produced — so  secret,  so  enterprizing,  so  energetic,  so 
much  a  man  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  not  of  mere  ideas.    The  fate 


of  protestantism  hung  upon  his  actions;  his  desertion  from  that 
cause  brought  it  to  the  verge  of  ruin;  and  his  desertion  from  the 
emperor  was  the  salvation  of  liberty." — P.  L. 

MAURICE  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Dutch   republic,  was  the  son  of  William  I.,  prince  of 
Orange,  by  his  second  wife,   Anne,   daughter  of  the  famous 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  whom  young  Maurice  resembled   both  in 
visage  and  character.    At  the  time  of  his  father's  murder  he  was 
little  more  than  seventeen  years  of  age — "a  handsome  youth 
with  dark  blue  eyes,  well-chiselled  features,  and  full,  red  lips." 
Maurice,  who  had  already  manifested  a  courage  and  concentra- 
tion of  character  beyond  his  years  (as  his  elder  brother,  Philip, 
had  been  basely  kidnapped  from  school  and  detained  a  captive 
in  Spain  for  seventeen  years)  was  appointed  stadtholder  and 
captain-general  by  the  states  of   Holland  and    Zealand.     He 
assumed  for  his  device  a  fallen  oak  with  a  young  sapling  spring- 
ing from  its  root,  with  the  motto,  "Tandem  fit  surculus  arbor" 
(The  twig  shall  yet  become  a  tree)  ;  and  resolutely  girded  himself 
for  his  life-long  contest  with  Spain  in  behalf  of  the  independ- 
ence of  his  country.     The  United  Provinces  earnestly  entreated 
help  from  England  in  their  straggle ;   and  Elizabeth  at  length 
consented  to  furnish  six  thousand  troops  under  her  favourite, 
Leicester,  whose  imprudence  and  ambition  gave  great  offence  to 
the  states,  and  thwarted  rather  than  assisted  their  operations. 
Through  his  misconduct  Zutphen  and  Deventer  were  lost  to  the 
republic.     The  queen  herself,  by  her  mingled  caprice  and  parsi- 
mony, crippled  his  energies ;  and  at  last  the  earl  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  troops  were  recalled  in  1587.     Young  Maurice  had 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost,  and  expressed  his  willingness  to 
sacrifice  his  own  interests  and  wants  to  promote  the  success  of 
Leicester's  measures.     He  readily  consented  to  place  his  patri- 
monial town,  Flushing,  in  the  hands  of  the  English  as  part  of 
the  guarantee  demanded  by  the  queen.     He  even  united  with 
the  states  in  urging  her  to  assume  the  sovereignty  of  the  Seven 
Provinces,   and   afterwards,   on  her  refusal,  in  confening  the 
office  of  governor  on  Leicester.     His  earliest  military  achieve- 
ment was  his  capture  of  the  city  of  Axel  in  1586  in  conjunction 
with  Sir  Philip  Sidney.    In  the  face  of  the  most  formidable  obsta- 
cles he  obstinately  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  any  propositions  for 
supplicating  peace  from  Spain,  and  persisted  in  earning  on 
the  war.     Though  feeling  keenly  the  necessity  of  preserving  the 
friendship  of  Elizabeth,  he  courteously  but  firmly  maintained  the 
authority  of  the  government,  in  opposition  to  Leicester  and  his 
partisans,  and  the  threats  and  reproaches  of  the  queen.     His 
youth  had  hitherto  kept  him  in  a  comparatively  subordinate 
position ;  but  after  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada  he 
began  to  act  a  more  conspicuous  part  in  the  contest.     Zutphen 
and  Deventer  were  recaptured,  and  Breda  taken,  in  1690.    After 
a  short  but  vigorous  bombardment  the  important  city  of  Nime- 
guen  surrendered,  and  several  other  towns  in  that  quarter  fell 
into  his  hands,  in  1592.     The  duke  of  Parma  was  carrying  on 
hostilities  in  France  against  Henry  IV.,  and  had  left  the  manage- 
ment of  the  war  in  Holland  to  Count  Mansfeldt.     But  in  spite 
of  his  utmost  efforts  Prince  Maurice  took  the  strong  city  of 
Gertruydenburg  in  1593,  and  Groningen  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render in  the  following  year.  The  Spaniards  were  again  defeated 
by  Maiuice  in  1597,  and  Tumhout,  near  Antwerp,  and  several 
other  towns  soon  after  submitted  to  the  states-general.     The 
emperor  of  Germany  and  the  king  of  Denmark  now  attempted  to 
mediate  between  Philip  and  the  revolted  provinces;  but  the  states 
refused  to  treat  until  the  Spanish  monarch  should  acknowledge 
their  independence.     The  war  therefore  continued  with  varying 
fortune,  though   on  the  whole   the  Dutch   continued   to  gain 
ground,  and  their  independence  was  now  secured.    In  1600  Prince 
Maurice,  with  the  assistance  of  a  body  of  English  troops  under 
Sir  Francis  Vere,  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Spaniards 
at  Xieuport,  though  he  failed  to  take  that  place.     Negotiations 
were  once  more  entered  upon  for  a  peace;   but  they  proved 
abortive  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the  prince.  Spinola, 
one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  the  age,  was  now  intrusted  with 
the  command  of  the   Spanish  forces,   and   in  1604  took  the 
important  city  of  Ostend,  after  a  siege  of  three  years'  duration. 
On  the  other  hand,  Maurice  captured  the  strong  fortress  of 
Sluys.     The  poverty  or  parsimony  of  their  respective  govern- 
ments so  greatly  cramped  the  operations  of  these  two  great 
generals,  that  no  decisive  action  took  place  on  either  side.    But 
the  capture  or  destruction  by  the  Dutch  of  the  Spanish  fleets 
from  the  East  and  West  Indies,  laden  with  treasure,  so  impov- 
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erished  the  Spanish  court  that  at  length  the  independence  of 
Holland  was  recognized,  and  a  suspension  of  arms  in  1607  for 
eight  months  was  followed  in  1609  hy  a  truce  for  twelve  years, 
which  virtually  terminated  the  long  and  hloody  war  between 
Spain  and  the  United  Provinces.  Scarcely  were  the  states  freed 
from  the  attacks  of  their  foreign  enemies  when  internal  dissen- 
sions arose,  aggravated  by  theological  controversies  between  the 
Calvinists,  or  Gomarists,  and  Arminians.  The  clergy  and  the 
great  body  of  the  people  had  embraced  Calvinistic  opinions  ;  and 
Maurice,  though  he  had  imbibed  the  tenets  of  Arminius,  placed 
himself,  from  political  motives,  at  the  head  of  the  Gomarists. 
On  the  other  hand,  Barneveldt,  the  leader  of  the  political  party 
opposed  to  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  stadtholder,  though  a 
Calvinist,  attached  himself  to  the  Arminians,  who  included  in 
their  number  the  nobility  and  the  better  educated  portion  of  the 
people.  The  contest  raged  with  great  bitterness.  Barneveldt 
and  his  party  advocated  a  general  toleration,  and  hence  were 
called  Remonstrants ;  but  Maurice,  supported  by  the  army  and 
the  populace,  persecuted  their  opponents,  seized  and  imprisoned 
the  venerable  Barneveldt  and  the  learned  Grotius,  and  by  very 
disgraceful  means  procured  the  condemnation  and  execution  of 
the  former  in  1019.  The  two  sons  of  Barneveldt  tried  to  stir 
up  an  insurrection  against  Maurice  in  order  to  revenge  their 
father's  death;  but  the  failure  of  their  attempt  brought  them  to 
the  scaffold  in  1623,  and  caused  a  renewal  of  the  cruel  perse- 
cution of  the  Arminians.  Meanwhile,  on  the  expiry  in  1621  of 
the  truce  between  Spain  and  Holland,  hostilities  were  renewed 
by  the  Spaniards  under  Spinola,  who  compelled  the  Dutch,  who 
were  weakened  by  internal  dissensions,  to  act  on  the  defensive, 
and  took  the  important  town  of  Breda  after  a  siege  often  months. 
At  this  juncture  Prince  Maurice  died  in  1625,  in  the  fifty-eighth 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  never  married;  and  his  younger  brother, 
Prince  Henry  of  Nassau,  succeeded  him  in  his  office  of  stadt- 
holder. Maurice  was  probably  the  greatest  general  and  one  of 
the  ablest  statesmen  of  his  age.  He  was  a  profound  thinker, 
an  accomplished  scholar,  and  a  man  of  refined  taste ;  but  ambi- 
tion marred  his  great  qualities,  and  his  cruel  persecution  of 
Barneveldt  and  the  Arminians  has  left  an  indelible  stain  on 
his  memory. — J.  T. 

*  MAURICE,  Frederick  Denison,  was  born  in  1 805.  Though 
the  son  of  a  Unitarian  minister,  he  entered  at  Trinity  hall,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  was  contemporary  with  Sterling,  whose  sister- 
in-law  he  afterwards  married.  His  name  appears  in  the  first  class 
of  the  civil  law  tripos  for  1826-27 ;  but  he  left  Cambridge  with- 
out taking  a  degree.  He  was  afterwards  reconciled  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  mainly  through  the  influ- 
ence of  S.  T.  Coleridge  and  of  Archdeacon  Hare,  and  entered 
at  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  whence  he  took  his  degree  in  1831, 
gaining  a  second  class  in  Lit.  Hum.  He  took  orders  in  1834, 
and  was  for  some  time  chaplain  of  Guy's  hospital.  In  1846  he 
was  appointed  to  a  professorship  of  divinity  at  King's  college, 
London,  which  he  held  till  1853,  when  he  was  compelled  to 
resign,  in  consequence  of  the  outcry  provoked  by  his  "Theolo- 
gical Essays."  Since  then  his  practical  labours  have  been  mainly 
spent  on  the  Working-men's  college,  established  and  conducted 
by  him  and  his  friends.  He  holds  also  the  chaplaincy  of  Lin- 
coln's inn  and  the  incumbency  of  Vere  Street  chapel.  His  pre- 
sent wife  was  sister  to  Archdeacon  Hare.  Mr.  Maurice's  earliest 
literary  efforts  were  in  connection  with  the  Athenaum,  of  which 
he  was  for  a  short  time  editor,  before  taking  his  Oxford  degree. 
In  1834  he  published  a  novel,  "  Eustace  Conway."  His  first 
theological  work  was  one  bearing  on  Oxford  controversies,  "  Sub- 
scription no  Bondage."  In  1841  he  more  fully  developed  his 
views  in  "The  Kingdom  of  Christ,"  a  book  addressed  to  Quakers. 
This  and  the  "  Theological  Essays"  form  the  best  exponent  of 
his  peculiar  doctrines,  which  display  a  strict  organic  connection. 
He  starts  with  the  belief  in  the  Son  of  God  as  at  once  divine 
and  the  head  of  humanity.  As  the  "  Life,  which  is  the  light  of 
man,"  the  Son  is  originally  immanent  in  man  ;  but  man  at  first 
regards  this  divine  presence  in  himself  as  a  hostile  power,  which 
he  seeks  to  shun  or  to  propitiate  by  sacrifice.  As  manifested  in 
the  flesh,  in  the  person  of  Christ,  he  learns  to  look  upon  it  in 
its  true  character,  as  seeking  to  reconcile  him  to  itself.  This 
constitutes  the  revelation  of  Christ  in  man.  A  "  substitute"  is 
thus  found  for  man,  and  a  "  sacrifice"  for  his  sins,  in  the  sense 
that  he  no  longer  lives  in  and  to  himself,  but  recognizes  his  union 
with  that  eternal  Son  in  whom  the  Father  is  well  pleased,  and 
who  was  "  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world."     There  is 


no  change  in  the  counsels  of  the  Father  from  wrath  to  mercy, 
for  man  was  originally  constituted  in  the  beloved  Son.  The 
change  lies  in  the  recognition  by  man  of  this  his  proper  con- 
stitution. He  now  knows  God  as  his  Father,  and  this  know- 
ledge is  "  eternal  life."  The  contrary  state  is  "eternal  death," 
from  which  all  notion  of  vindictive  justice  and  endless  duration 
is  excluded.  "  Eternal  judgment,"  therefore,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  something  merely  future.  Christ  is  even  now  judging  the 
world,  in  the  sense  of  manifesting  his  righteousness  by  the  sepa- 
ration of  good  from  evil.  He  "  comes  again"  in  every  event  by 
which  the  mask  of  "  things  temporal"  is  removed  from  the  eyes 
of  men,  whether  it  be  in  death  to  the  individual  or  in  the  crises 
of  history  to  mankind.  The  final  judgment  can  mean  nothing 
but  the  complete  manifestation  of  God's  righteousness,  which 
implies  the  complete  conquest  of  evil.  The  belief  in  Christ  as 
actively  working  in  the  world,  carries  with  it  a  reverence  for 
the  church  as  his  witness.  The  church  is  not  to  separate  itself 
from  ordinary  men,  but  to  tell  them  that  they  are  truly  God's. 
It  is  not  to  wage  war  with  sects,  but  to  tell  them  that  its  forms 
are  forms  of  peace,  and  meant  to  include  them.  These  views 
are  further  developed  in  Mr.  Maurice's  works — on  the  "  Reli- 
gions of  the  World  ;"  on  the  "  Patriarchs  and  Lawgivers,"  and 
the  "Prophets  and  Kings  of  the  Old  Testament;"  on  the  "  Unity 
of  the  New  Testament;"  and  on  the  writings  of  St.  John.  Of 
his  other  theological  works,  the  most  important  is  that  on  sacri- 
fice. He  has  also  published  a  treatise  on  moral  and  metaphy- 
sical philosophy.  The  germs  of  most  of  his  doctrines  may  be 
found  in  the  Aids  to  Reflection,  and  the  Church  and  State,  of 
S.  T.  Coleridge.— G. 

MAURIC1US,  Flavius  Tiberius,  born  at  Arabissus  in 
Cappadocia  in  539,  succeeded  Tiberius  as  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople in  582.  His  name  first  appears  in  history  as  "  magister 
militum"  under  his  predecessor.  Having  obtained  important  vic- 
toriesoverthe  Persians  he  entered  Constantinople  in  triumph  in  582. 
Soon  after,  the  emperor  feeling  that  his  end  approached,  named 
Maurice  as  his  successor,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Constantina 
in  marriage.  After  he  ascended  the  throne  war  was  resumed 
with  the  Persians,  and  again  was  earned  on  with  success ;  but 
in  his  contests  with  the  Avars,  though  he  gained  some  advan- 
tages at  first,  he  afterwards  experienced  serious  reverses.  Twelve 
thousand  prisoners  were  taken  by  the  enemy,  who  might  have  been 
redeemed  with  six  thousand  pieces  of  gold;  but  having  been 
mutinous  soldiers  they  were  left  by  the  emperor  to  their  fate,  and 
all  were  put  to  death.  His  conduct  on  this  occasion  ever  after 
distressed  the  emperor's  conscience,  and  ultimately  led  to  his  ruin. 
In  602  he  ordered  his  troops  to  encamp  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Danube,  which  they  refused  to  do  and  mutinied.  Maurice  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  the  capital,  and  was  murdered  near  Chalcedon 
on  the  27th  November  of  that  year.  He  was  a  sober  and  virtuous 
prince,  and  much  attached  to  the  catholic  faith.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  on  military  operations  entitled  "  Strategica,"  published 
atUpsala  in  1664.— D.  W.  R. 

MAURY,  Jean  Siffrein,  a  French  ecclesiastic  and  politician, 
was  born  at  Vaureas  on  the  26th  June,  1746.  Having  studied 
at  Lyons  he  came  to  Paris  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  soon 
attracted  attention.  In  1772,  through  his  eloge  on  Fenelon,  he 
became  vicar-general  of  the  bishop  of  Louberg,  and  after  many 
other  preferments  he  was  promoted  to  be  preacher  to  the  court. 
When  the  states-general  assembled  in  1789,  he  was  named 
clerical  deputy  from  the  circle  of  Peronne.  Bravely  and  eloquently 
did  he  defend  the  royal  cause,  nor  would  he  swear  allegiance  to 
the  constitution  in  the  following  year.  His  opposition  failing  of 
its  purpose,  he  retired  to  Peronne  where  he  was  arrested,  but  was 
afterwards  liberated.  In  the  national  assembly  he  fought  stoutly 
for  king  and  clergy — for  the  privileges  of  the  one  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  other.  When  the  assembly  was  dissolved  he  went 
to  Rome,  where  the  pope  gave  him  a  cordial  welcome,  named  him 
archbishop  of  Nica?a,  and  apostolic  nuncio  to  the  diet  to  be  held 
for  the  election  of  the  Emperor  Francis  II.  In  1794  he  was  made 
a  cardinal.  When  Napoleon  became  reconciled  to  the  Roman  see, 
Maury  wrote  a  letter  of  submission  to  him,  and  entreated  to  be 
allowed  to  return  to  France.  He  met  the  emperor  at  Genoa  in 
1806,  and  peace  was  made  up.  On  his  arrival  at  Paris  honours 
were  bestowed  upon  him,  and  in  1811,  as  the  reward  of  his 
timely  reconciliation,  he  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Paris. 
His  former  friends  were  greatly  scandalized  by  the  tergiversation 
of  such  a  royalist.  On  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  he  lost  his 
diocese  and  fled  to  Rome,  where  he  was  imprisoned  and  forced 
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to  resign  his  cardinalate.  receiving  a  small  pension  in  return.  He 
died  in  1*17.  His  work,  "Essais  snr  l'eloquenee  de  la  chaire," 
is  a  production  of  no  mean  order,  and  is  a  species  of  classic  on  the 
subject  in  France.— J.  E. 

MAVROCORDATO-SCARLATOS,  Alessaotro,  Grand 
Dragoman  to  the  Porte,  diplomatist  and  author,  born  in  Con- 
stantinople or  one  of  the  Greek  islands  about  1C37;  died 
in  1709.  His  family  was  mercantile  on  both  sides,  and  his 
parents  were  Greek,' though  Alessandro  loved  to  connect  his 
descent  with  the  Scarlati  of  Genoa.  At  twelve  years  old  he 
was  sent  for  his  education  into  Italy ;  acquired  European  lan- 
guages in  the  Greek  college  of  S.  Athanasius  in  Rome  ;  and 
studied  medicine  in  Padua,  where  he  is  said  to  have  displayed 
his  ready  wit  on  the  occasion  of  the  sudden  indisposition  of  a 
professor,  whose  place  he  took,  and  whose  audience  he  harangued 
with  unpremeditated  eloquence.  His  conduct,  however,  not 
satisfying  the  authorities,  he  quitted  Padua  for  Bologna,  and 
there  in  1GG4  took  a  doctor's  degree  in  philosophy  and  medi- 
cine. On  his  return  to  Constantinople  he  practised  physic  with 
such  success,  as  to  be  appointed  physician  to  the  grand  seignor ; 
but  finding  his  profession  a  somewhat  dangerous  one  in  Turkey, 
he  abandoned  it.  His  vast  knowledge  of  European  languages, 
including  Latin,  now  stood  him  in  good  stead.  In  1673  he 
succeeded  Panagioti  as  court  interpreter,  and  finally  was  ap- 
pointed grand  dragoman  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  an  office  which 
he  discharged  during  thirty  years.  But  besides  being  master 
of  a  practised  and  fluent  tongue,  he  was  versed  in  the  page  of 
history,  in  the  politics  of  the  day,  and  in  the  individual  interests 
of  courts ;  he  was  skilled  to  read  the  human  heart,  and  to  con- 
ciliate those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal ;  in  a  word,  he  possessed 
the  gifts  of  a  diplomatist.  In  1681  he  was  empowered  to  treat 
with  the  emperor  in  the  cause  of  Hungary,  a  negotiation  which, 
according  to  the  desire  of  the  grand  vizier,  terminated  in  war. 
Mavrocordato  followed  the  Turkish  hosts  to  that  siege  of  Vienna 
which  to  them  proved  ruinous,  and  on  his  return  home  was 
called  to  account  for  the  foregone  disaster,  stripped  of  his  office, 
and  imprisoned ;  his  life  being  purchased  only  at  the  price  of  all 
his  property :  nor  was  he  released  till  the  value  of  his  services 
was  made  plain  by  the  incompetence  of  his  successor.  In  1688, 
once  more  on  a  mission  to  Vienna,  he  adroitly  managed  to  be 
detained  four  years  a  prisoner,  until  the  death  of  a  hostile  vizier 
rendered  safe  his  return  to  his  own  country.  In  1699,  as  Otto- 
man-plenipotentiary and  counsellor  of  secrets,  a  title  newly 
bestowed  upon  him,  Mavrocordato  took  part  in  the  negotiations 
of  Carlowitz ;  addressed  in  their  own  languages  the  represen- 
tatives of  Austria,  Poland,  Russia,  and  Venice  ;  healed  minor 
breaches;  divided  his  antagonists  on  weightier  points;  and 
obtained  a  treaty  of  peace  so  satisfactory  to  the  courts  of  Austria 
and  of  Turkey,  that  Leopold  I.  ennobled  him  as  count  of  the 
empire,  the  sultan  created  him  secretary  of  state,  and  he  himself 
assumed  the  title  of  Illustrissimo.  But  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz 
had  given  umbrage  to  a  party  in  Turkey,  and  one  more  political 
reverse  overtook  Mavrocordato  before  his  final  establishment  in 
royal  favour.  He  died  wealthy  and  powerful,  at  a  good  old  age, 
in  the  arms  of  his  sons  John  and  Nicholas.  Mavrocordato  was 
a  zealous  son  of  the  Greek  church,  upholding  its  interests 
against  the  Roman  communion,  and  writing  in  its  defence.  He 
was  also  warmly  attached  to  his  native  tongue,  and  desirous  to 
preserve  it  from  Oriental  contamination.  He  established  a  col- 
lege at  Constantinople  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  Greek  lite- 
rature ,  and  all  his  works,  with  the  exception  of  a  medical 
treatise  written  before  he  left  Italy,  are  composed  in  Greek. 
Amongst  them  may  be  noted  a  sacred  history,  a  modern  Greek 
grammar,  and  a  recently-discovered  journal,  extending  over  many 
years  of  his  eventful  life. — C.  G.  R. 

MAXENTIUS,  Marcus  Aurelius  Valerius,  Roman 
emperor,  was  the  son  of  Maximian  the  colleague  of  Diocletian 
in  the  empire,  and  married  a  daughter  of  Galerins.  As,  how- 
ever, Maxentius  was  both  vicious  and  incapable,  Galerius  passed 
him  over  in  choosing  a  partner  in  the  empire,  and  appointed 
Severus  to  be  ruler  of  Italy  and  Africa,  first  as  Caesar,  afterwards 
(on  the  death  of  Constantius)  as  Augustus.  But  the  Romans 
soon  became  disgusted  with  the  government  of  Severus,  and 
Maxentius  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Rome,  October  28,  306. 
His  father  Maximian,  who  had  abdicated  in  the  previous 
year,  resumed  the  purple,  and  joined  his  son  as  co-emperor. 
Severus  was  repulsed  in  an  attempt  to  retake  Rome,  and  finally 
was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  Ravenna.     He  was  persuaded 


with  fair  promises  by  Maximian  to  surrender,  and  being  taken 
to  Rome,  was  put  to  death  in  February,  307.  Africa  also 
submitted  to  the  authority  of  Maximian  and  Maxentius.  The 
same  year  Galerius  invaded  Italy  and  advanced  as  far  as  Narni, 
but  was  repulsed  by  the  great  military  skill  of  Maximian,  and 
had  even  some  difficulty  in  securing  his  retreat.  The  ungrateful 
Maxentius  soon  after  expelled  his  father  from  Italy,  where  he 
now  reigned  as  sole  emperor.  Africa  having  revolted,  he  soon 
reduced  it  to  submission  and  exercised  grievous  cruelties  on  the 
unhappy  people.  The  tyranny  of  Maxentius  having  rendered 
him  universally  odious,  he  was  only  able  to  maintain  his  power 
by  means  of  his  army,  on  which  he  lavished  the  plunder  of  Italy 
and  Africa.  His  oppressed  subjects  implored  the  assistance  of 
Constantine,  with  whom  Maxentius  had  long  been  on  bad  terms. 
In  312  Constantine  invaded  Italy  by  the  pass  of  Mont  Cenis, 
and  won  a  great  battle  at  Turin.  A  second  victory  at  Verona 
was  followed  by  the  capture  of  that  important  city,  and  without 
losing  time,  Constantine  marched  upon  Rome.  Maxentius  gave 
him  battle  in  person  at  Saxa  Rubra  about  nine  miles  from  the 
city.  Constantine  was  completely  victorious,  and  Maxentius 
was  drowned  in  tin,  Tiber,  while  attempting  to  flee.  His  family 
were  put  to  death  by  the  conqueror.  Maxentius  perished  October 
28,  312,  exactly  six  years  after  his  accession. — G. 

MAXIMIANUS,  Galerii's  Valerius,  born  near  Sardica  in 
Dacia,  was  the  son  of  a  shepherd,  and  was  surnamed  Akmes- 
tarius,  because  in  early  life  he  was  also  a  shepherd  him- 
self. Having  served  with  distinction  as  a  soldier,  in  292  he 
was  chosen  to  be  Csesar,  adopted  by  Diocletian,  and  married  to 
his  daughter.  His  first  expedition  against  Narses  the  Persian 
in  297  signally  failed,  but  his  second  was  attended  with  great 
success.  In  305,  when  Diocletian  and  Maximian  resigned, 
Constantius  and  Galerius  were  elected  to  succeed  them.  Con- 
stantius  was  by  this  time  advanced  in  years,  and  Galerius  was 
therefore  encouraged  to  hope  that  the  time  would  soon  come 
when  he  should  reign  supreme.  To  his  disappointment  however, 
when  Constantius  died,  the  army  elected  his  son  to  succeed  him, 
and  the  rebellion  of  Maxentius  which  followed  issued  in  the  loss 
of  Italy  and  Africa.  Though  possessed  of  great  military  talent 
he  was  ignorant  and  cruel,  and  a  bitter  persecutor  of  the  christian 
church.     He  died  of  a  loathsome  disease  in  311. — D.  W.  R. 

MAXIMIANUS,  M.  Aurelics  Valerius,  was  of  mean 
extraction,  and  was  born  at  Sirmium  in  Pannonia.  He  was 
possessed  of  distinguished  military  talents,  and  Diocletian  who 
had  been  his  companion  in  arms  when  he  portioned  the  empire 
chose  him  on  this  account  to  be  his  colleague.  In  285  he  received 
the  title  of  Cscsar,  and  in  the  following  year  that  of  Augustus. 
In  305  Diocletian  and  Maximilian  resigned  the  cares  of  empire, 
but  in  306  Maximilian  forsook  his  retirement  and  entered  again 
on  a  public  career.  He  was  instrumental  in  procuring  the  death 
of  Severus,  and  in  effecting  the  repulse  of  Galerius.  After  this 
he  was  constantly  engaged  in  ambitious  designs ;  but  these  were 
brought  to  a  sudden  close  in  310,  when  he  was  put  to  death  for 
having  endeavoured  to  induce  his  daughter  Fausta  to  conspire 
the  death  of  Constantine  her  husband. — D.  W.  R. 

MAXIMILIAN  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  son  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  III.,  and  of  Eleonora  of  Portugal,  was  born  in  1459. 
His  marriage  with  Mary,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  of  Burgundy,  who  fell  in  1477,  first  placed  him  in  the 
position  of  an  independent  prince.  He  received  the  Netherlands 
as  her  portion,  and  might  probably  have  obtained  Burgundy  also 
if  he  had  not  unwisely  concluded  a  truce  with  Louis  XII.  of 
France,  17th  September,  1477,  without  any  stipulations  in  favour 
of  the  Burgundians.  Two  years  afterwards  he  renewed  his  claims, 
when  he  had  no  longer  the  power  to  enforce  them.  He  gained 
the  battle  of  Guinegate,  however,  though  it  led  to  no  beneficial 
result.  The  death  of  his  wife,  Mary  of  Burgundy,  produced  an 
important  change  in  his  position.  She  left  two  daughters,  the 
eldest  of  whom,  Margaret,  was  soon  after  betrothed  to  the  dau- 
phin of  France  by  the  states  of  Flanders,  much  against  Maxi- 
milian's wishes.  He  soon  quarreled  with  the  Flemings,  and 
having  had  recourse  to  arms,  captured  the  city  of  Ghent,  and  was 
acknowledged  as  the  guardian  of  his  children  and  the  governor 
of  Flanders  on  condition  of  his  confirming  the  privileges  of  the 
Flemings.  In  1486  he  was  elected  king  of  the  Romans,  and 
having  received  on  that  occasion  a  visit  from  his  father  Fred- 
erick, he  entertained  him  with  such  lavish  profusion  as  to  excite 
great  dissatisfaction  among  the  people.  He  was  compelled  to 
abdicate  his  authority  as  the  guardian  of  his  son  and  governor 


of  Flanders.  Maximilian  was  repeatedly  involved  in  contests 
with  France  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XL,  and  though  for  some 
time  he  was  on  better  terms  with  Charles  VIII. ,  the  successor 
of  Louis,  new  grounds  of  quarrel  soon  arose.  An  alliance  was 
negotiated  between  Maximilian  and  the  Duchess  Anne,  the  heiress 
of  Brittany;  but  in  consequence  of  French  intrigue  the  match 
was  frustrated,  and  he  therefore  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Spain 
and  England  for  the  invasion  of  France.  But  this  formidable 
confederacy  was  dissolved  by  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  the  English  king,  Henry  VII.,  and  the  cession  of 
several  provinces  to  the  other  allies.  Franche  Cointe  and  part 
of  Artois,  which  had  been  acquired  by  Louis  XL  were  restored 
to  Maximilian.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1493  Maxi- 
milian became  emperor,  and  commenced  his  reign  by  repelling 
the  Turks,  who  had  ravaged  the  country  as  far  as  Laybach. 
In  the  following  year  he  married  Blanche-Mai  ia,  sister  of  the 
duke  of  Milan  and  niece  of  Ludovic  Sforza,  who  brought  him 
a  large  dowry.  In  consequence  of  this  alliance  he  was  drawn 
in  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  Italy,  and  he  formed  a  league 
with  the  pope,  the  king  of  Arragon,  the  duke  of  Milan,  and  the 
republics  of  Florence  and  Venice  against  Charles  VIII.  of  France, 
who  was  then  engaged  with  his  famous  expedition  to  Naples 
in  1-194.  They  assembled  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  and 
attacked  the  French  in  the  valley  of  Fornova  in  the  duchy  of 
Parma;  but  notwithstanding  their  great  superiority  in  num- 
bers, they  met  with  a  signal  overthrow.  Maximilian  strove 
earnestly  to  induce  the  Germanic  princes  to  take  part  in  the 
war,  and  with  this  view  convoked  the  famous  diet  of  Worms  in 
1496,  over  which  he  presided  in  person;  but  the  succours  which 
he  demanded  were  steadily  refused.  Maximilian  was  soon  after 
involved  in  new  disputes  with  the  French  king  in  consequence  of 
his  refusal  to  fulfil  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Senlis,  by 
restoring  certain  towns  to  the  Archduke  Philip,  the  emperor's 
son;  and  also  with  Charles  d'Egmont,  respecting  the  duchy  of 
Guelder:  and  scarcely  had  these  been  settled  in  1499,  when  he 
picked  a  quarrel  with  the  Swiss  cantons,  who,  however,  inflicted 
upon  him  a  signal  defeat,  and  compelled  him  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  the  Helvetian  republic.  Meanwhile,  Louis 
XII.  of  France  had  completed  the  conquest  of  the  Milanese,  and 
was  menacing  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Maximilian,  alarmed  at 
the  progress  of  the  French  arms,  made  preparations  for  war; 
but  his  son  Phillip,  dazzled  by  the  brilliant  offers  of  Louis, 
exerted  himself  successfully  to  bring  about  an  amicable  agreement 
between  the  two  monarchs;  and  accordingly  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded at  Trent  in  1501.  The  emperor  next  formed  the  pro- 
ject of  a  crusade  and  quarreled  with  the  princes  of  the  empire, 
who  not  only  refused  to  supply  him  with  money  and  soldiers, 
but  insisted  on  presenting  to  him  a  list  of  their  grievances  and 
steadily  opposed  all  his  illegal  demands.  In  1503  Maximilian, 
as  bead  of  the  empire,  was  called  on  to  interfere  in  a  quarrel 
respecting  the  succession  to  the  elector  palatinate,  and  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life  in  a  battle  fought  under  the  walls  of  Ratisbon. 
Maximilian's  fondness  for  fishing  in  troubled  waters  led  him  once 
more  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Italy ;  and  having  crossed  the 
Alps  in  the  depth  of  winter  at  the  head  of  twenty-iive  thousand 
men,  he  laid  siege  to  Verona  on  the  ground  that  the  Venetians 
refused  to  allow  him  a  passage  through  their  territories.  But  his 
army  was  surrounded  in  Friuli  by  a  combined  force  of  French 
and  Venetians,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  men  were  taken  pri- 
soners. In  1508  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France  entered  into 
a  league  with  Pope  Julius  II.  and  the  king  of  Arragon,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  humble  Venice  and  to  make  a  partition  of  its 
territories.  The  republic  was  in  consequence  reduced  to  great 
straits;  but  the  allies  became  jealous  of  each  other  and  quarreled, 
and  Maximilian  broke  his  engagements  with  the  other  powers, 
and  recalled  his  troops  from  the  French  service.  He  subsequently 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Henry  VIII.  of  England  against 
France,  and  even  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  English  army  on 
the  continent.  He  displayed  his  usual  courage  and  military 
skill  in  this  campaign,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
French  army  which  came  to  the  relief  of  Guinegate.  In  1516 
Maximilian  once  more  invaded  Italy,  seized  Lodi,  and  invested 
Milan ;  but  in  the  end  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  without 
accomplishing  anything  of  importance.  His  reign  was  now 
drawing  to  a  close ;  but  he  still  busied  himself  with  ambitious 
projects,  and  bent  all  his  energies  to  secure  the  succession  to  the 
imperial  crown  for  his  grandson  Charles.  He  regarded  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Reformation  by  Luther  with  indifference,  if  not 


with  approbation,  and  contented  himself  with  addressing  a  letter 
to  Leo  X.,  calling  on  him  to  put  an  end  to  those  religious  dis- 
putes. Maximilian  died  11th  January,  1519,  in  the  sixtieth  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  the  author  of  some  poems  and  of  memoirs 
of  his  own  reign. — J.  T. 

MAXIMILIAN  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  was  born  on  the 
1st  of  August,  1527.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Ferdinand  I., 
brother  of  Charles  V.,  and  was  thus  first  cousin  of  Philip  II., 
with  whom  he  was  educated  in  Spain.  He  married  another 
cousin,  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  V.,  and  a  strenuous  adherent 
of  Catholicism.  After  governing  Spain  in  the  name  of  Charles, 
he  returned  to  Germany,  and  at  one  time  was  almost  a  Lutheran. 
He  finally  professed  Catholicism,  but  always  retained  a  friendly 
feeling  towards  the  Lutherans.  He  endeavoured  to  procure  the 
abolition  of  celibacy  among  the  clergy,  and  even  to  bring  about 
an  agreement  between  catholics  and  protestants.  The  father- 
in-law  of  Charles  IX.  of  France,  who  married  his  daughter 
Elizabeth,  he  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  and  the  Dutch  looked  to  his  mediation  as  to  that 
of  a  friend,  in  their  revolt  against  Philip  II.  King  of  the  Romans, 
of  Bohemia,  and  of  Hungary,  in  the  years  immediately  preceding 
the  death  of  Ferdinand,  he  found  himself  after  the  latter  event, 
1564,  heir  to  the  archduchy  of  Austria,  and  succeeded  his  father 
on  the  imperial  throne.  Two  years  after  his  accession,  was 
renewed  the  struggle  with  the  Turks,  who  supported  the  claims 
of  a  Zapolya  to  the  crown  of  Hungary.  It  was  then  that  the 
two  great  religious  parties  manifested  their  joint  regard  for  him, 
by  voting  him  large  supplies  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  against 
the  Turks.  It  ended  successfully  for  Maximilian.  A  pacific 
and  tolerant  prince,  he  preserved  peace  within  the  limits  of  the 
empire,  and  granted  to  the  Austrian  aristocracy  permission  to 
celebrate  worship  according  to  the  Lutheran  form.  He  endea- 
voured even  to  put  a  stop  to  the  levying,  in  the  empire,  of  troops 
to  take  part  in  the  religious  struggles  of  France  and  the  Low 
Countries.  Indeed,  his  whole  reign  was  an  effort  to  restore  an 
appearance  of  concord  between  catholics  and  protestants.  He 
was  an  accomplished,  affable,  and  virtuous  sovereign.  He  is 
praised  by  historians  of  all  parties,  with  the  perhaps  single 
exception  of  Menzel,  who  cannot  forgive  him  his  non-profession 
of  Lutheranism. — F.  E. 

MAXIMILIAN.     See  Bavaria. 

MAXIMINUS  I.  (Caius  Julius  Verus,  Thrax),  Roman 
emperor,  was  born  in  the  confines  of  Thrace,  and  brought  up  as  a 
shepherd.  As  he  grew  up  he  became  noted  for  his  huge  stature  and 
immense  strength;  so  that  after  enlisting  in  the  Roman  army  Sep- 
timius  Severus  appointed  him  one  of  his  guards.  Under  Caracalla 
he  rose  to  the  rank  of  centurion.  In  consequence  of  Macrinus' 
hatred  he  withdrew  to  his  native  land  and  accumulated  consider- 
able property.  On  Elagabalus'  accession  he  returned  to  Rome 
and  accepted  the  tribuneship;  though  he  had  reason  to  be  dis- 
gusted with  the  emperor.  Alexander  Severus  treated  him  with 
respect,  and  appointed  him  tribune  of  the  fourth  legion.  At  last 
he  rose  to  the  highest  military  command,  with  the  full  appro- 
bation of  the  soldiers ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  vestiges  of 
his  barbarous  origin,  it  is  probable  that  the  emperor  would  have 
given  his  own  sister  in  marriage  to  his  son.  But  his  ambition 
was  increased,  not  satisfied  with  promotion.  By  cunning  and 
low-minded  emissaries  he  spread  discontent  among  the  soldiers, 
so  that  a  conspiracy  was  formed  to  cut  off  Severus  and  proclaim 
Maximin  emperor.  Accordingly  the  emperor  was  assassinated 
in  Gaul,  and  Maximin  at  once  invested  with  the  purple  by  the 
barbarous  soldiers,  in  235.  His  reign  was  characterized  by 
cruelty,  avarice,  rapacity,  oppression,  and  ferocity.  The  rich, 
noble,  and  great  were  especially  the  victims  of  his  suspicion  and 
tyranny.  A  conspiracy  against  his  life  was  either  imagined  or 
discovered;  at  the  head  of  which  Magnus,  a  consular  senator, 
is  supposed  to  have  been.  Accordingly,  he  and  four  thousand 
alleged  accomplices  were  massacred.  Spies  and  informers  found 
their  trade  very  profitable ;  and  numbers  were  hurried  off  to 
torture  and  death,  without  the  shadow  of  a  crime  resting  upon 
their  character.  After  the  private  estates  of  illustrious  citizens 
were  lavished  on  his  soldiers,  the  emperor  seized  en  public  pro- 
perty. Even  for  their  knowledge  of  his  original  obscurity  many 
friends  who  had  assisted  him  in  his  poverty  were  put  to  death. , 
while  he  wreaked  his  direst  vengeance  on  the  haughty  nobles 
whose  slaves  had  once  driven  him  from  their  doors.  Nor  were 
the  soldiers  exempted  from  the  fury  of  his  ferocious  temper: 
for  slight  offences  they  suffered  severe  tortures.     After  his  elec- 
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tion  he  prosecuted  the  war  against  the  Germans,  and  crossed  the 
Rhine  for  thai  purpose.  The  campaign  continued  for  eighteen 
months,  and  the  enemy  were  completely  defeated ;  on  which  the 
emperor  withdrew  for  the  winter  to  Pannonia,  and  established 
himself  at  Sirmium  with  the  intention  of  making  war  upon  the 
north  in  the  following  spring.  He  was  never  at  Rome.  About 
288  an  insurrection  took  place  in  Africa,  headed  by  the  Gordian 
family,  one  of  whom— the  proconsul— was  most  reluctantly 
compelled  to  accept  the  purple.  The  senate  favoured  his  cause, 
and  the  provinces  were  on  the  same  side.  Maximin  and  his 
son  were  declared  enemies  of  their  country ;  and  all  Italy 
rejoiced  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  a  tyrant.  But  the  reign  of 
tile  Gordians  was  brief;  for  "the  governor  of  Mauritania  defeated 
the  younger  Gordian,  the  father  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and 
Africa  was  exposed  to  the  cruelty  of  a  slave.  After  this  the 
senate  proclaimed  Maximus  and  Albinus.  Exasperated  to  mad- 
ness by  these  events,  the  tyrant  marched  at  once  towards  Rome 
and  descended  on  Aquileia,  which  shut  its  gates  and  bravely 
defended  itself  against  his  army.  In  consequence  of  his  savage 
temper  breaking  forth  against  officers  and  men,  the  rest  were 
alarmed  for  their  safety;  so  that  a  body  of  praetorians  went  to 
I  ho  tent  of  the  emperor  and  his  son  and  cut  off  their  heads, 
which  were  exposed  on  poles  on  the  fortifications  of  Aquileia 
and  then  forwarded  to  Rome,  where  they  were  burned  in  the 
Campus  Martins  amid  the  applauding  shouts  of  the  people. 
Thus  in  238  the  world  was  freed  from  the  barbarities  of  a 
ferocious  giant,  of  whose  strength  and  appetite  marvellous  stones 
are  related. — S.  D. 

MAXIM  IN  US  II.  (Caius  Galerius  Valerius),  Roman 
emperor,  originally  called  Daza,  was  the  son  of  a  sister  of 
Galerius,  born  in  lllyria,  where  he  was  a  shepherd  in  his  youth. 
He  afterwards  became  a  soldier  and  rose  to  the  highest  rank. 
On  Diocletian's  abdication,  Galerius  invested  him  with  the 
purple,  gave  him  the  title  of  Caesar  and  the  government  of 
Syria  and  Egypt.  But  though  the  emperor  thus  invested  him 
with  the  vacant  purple,  giving  him  the  higher  rank  of  Caesar 
and  the  provinces  of  Illyricum,  Maximin  was  filled  with  envy 
and  anger,  and  exacted  from  his  uncle,  almost  by  violence,  the 
equal  title  of  Augustus.  When  Valerius  died,  Maximin  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  Licinius  and  received  the  provinces  of 
Asia;  those  of  Europe  falling  to  the  share  of  the  latter,  and 
their  mutual  boundary  being  the  Hellespont  and  Thraeian  Bos- 
phorus.  Not  content  however  with  his  position,  he  left  Syria 
with  an  immense  army,  marched  towards  Bithynia,  and  took 
Byzantium  after  a  siege  of  eleven  days.  Licinius  hastened  to 
meet  him ;  and  a  decisive  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Maximin 
was  defeated.  He  fled  to  Nicomedia,  and  thence  to  Tarsus, 
where  he  died  a  few  months  after,  either  of  poison  or  despair, 
in  313.  Maximin  II.  was  a  worthless,  cruel,  ferocious  despot, 
without  virtues  or  merit. — S.  D. 

MAXIMUS,  Magnus,  a  Roman  soldier,  who  in  the  fourth 
century  assumed  the  purple,  was  born  in  Spain,  probably  in  a 
humble  rank  of  life.  He  served  in  Britain  with  Theodosius, 
afterwards  emperor;  and  in  Britain  he  commenced  the  series  of 
intrigues  by  which  he  gained  the  army  to  his  cause.  He  appears 
to  have  repaired  the  walls  of  Severus  and  Agricola,  and  to  have 
erected  the  intervening  territory  into  a  separate  ptovince  called 
Valentia.  In  383  he  declared  himself  emperor  of  the  West, 
and  raised  a  numerous  army  to  invade  Gaul.  Archbishop  Usher 
estimates  that  he  took  thirty  thousand  soldiers  and  one  hundred 
thousand  followers,  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  Britain.  The 
Emperor  Gratian  was  then  at  Paris,  and  fled  before  the  usurper. 
Maximus  was  tor  the  moment  successful,  was  acknowledged 
emperor,  and  even  declared  his  son  his  colleague.  With  Theo- 
dosips,  emperor  of  the  East,  he  entered  into  a  treaty  in  which 
he  agreed  not  to  cross  the  Alps.  But  ambition  getting  the  better 
of  discretion,  he  invaded  Italy;  and  Valentinian  calling  in  the 
aid  of  Theodosius,  Maximus  was  captured  and  slain.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  christian  prince  who  shed  christian  blood 
for  difference  of  opinion.     One  of  his  victims  was  Priscillian. 

MAXIMUS,  Marcus  Clodius  Pupienus,  Emperor  of  Rome 
in  238.  After  having  distinguished  himself  as  a  military  com- 
mander in  the  wars  against  the  Sarmatians  and  Germans,  he 
was  raised  to  the  throne,  along  with  Balbinus,  on  the  death  of 
the  Gordians.  The  Thraeian  savage,  Maximums,  who  had  been 
elected  emperor  by  the  praetorian  guards  in  235,  was  still  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  and  Maximus  hastened  to  meet  him.  But  the 
cruelty  of  Maxiininus  had  already  caused  disaffection  in  his  own 


camp.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  among  the  praetorian  guards; 
he  was  assassinated  in  his  tent ;  and  the  troops  gave  in  their 
adherence  to  the  new  emperor.  Maximus  returned  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  received  with  every  demonstration  of  joy,  and 
commenced  to  reign  under  circumstances  unusually  favourable. 
But  little  more  than  three  months  elapsed  till  he,  in  his  turn,  fell 
a  victim  to  the  violence  of  the  soldiery. — D.  M. 

MAXIMUS,  Petronius  Anicius,  Emperor  of  Rome  from 
March  to  June,  455.  The  Anician  family,  from  which  he  was 
descended,  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  in  Rome;  and  his 
great  wealth  and  hospitality,  combined  as  they  were  with  a 
generous  temper  and  pleasing  manners,  rendered  him  a  favourite 
both  with  the  court  and  the  people.  Under  the  Emperor 
Honorius  he  held  the  office  of  tribune.  He  was  thrice  prsetorian 
prefect,  and  in  433  he  held  the  consulship  twice.  He  is  known 
to  have  been  implicated  with  Valentinian  III.  in  the  murder  of 
Aetius  in  454 ;  but  before  that  year  closed,  his  friendship  for 
that  emperor  was  converted  into  the  most  bitter  enmity.  By  a 
disgraceful  stratagem  Valentinian  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
beautiful  wife  of  Maximus  to  the  imperial  palace,  and  violated 
her  person.  She  died  soon  after,  leaving  to  her  husband  a  legacy 
of  revenge,  which  he  executed  by  forming  a  conspiracy,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  emperor  was  assassinated  in  the 
Campus  Martius  in  March,  455.  Maximus  was  raised  to  the 
throne,  but  his  reign  was  short  and  unhappy.  Eudoxia,  the 
widow  of  Valentinian,  whom  he  had  forced  to  become  his  wife, 
entered  into  a  secret  correspondence  with  Genseric,  king  of  the 
Vandals,  the  result  of  which  was  an  invasion  of  Italy  by  that 
nation.  No  resistance  was  offered  to  the  invaders,  who  put  the 
timid  Maximus  to  death,  and  sacked  the  city  of  Rome. — D.  M. 

MAXWELL,  William  Hamilton,  a  popular  novelist,  was 
born  in  1795,  the  only  son  of  a  merchant  at  Newry  in  Ireland. 
He  entered  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  before  he  was  fifteen.  His 
desire  for  a  military  life  was  opposed  by  his  family,  and  he  spent 
several  years  in  idleness  and  amusement.  At  length,  in  deference 
to  relatives  from  whom  he  had  expectations,  he  entered  holy 
orders,  and  in  1820  he  was  collated  to  the  rectory  and  prebend 
of  Ballagh  in  Connanght,  where  he  found  plenty  of  shooting. 
His  first  story,  "  O'Hara,"  written  after  the  disappointment  of 
his  expectations,  was  not  successful ;  but  for  the  next  work, 
"  The  Stories  of  Waterloo,"  he  was  paid  £100  a  volume.  His 
publications  are  very  numerous.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor 
to  Bentletfs  Miscellany  and  to  the  Dublin  University  Magazine. 
He  died  in  distress  on  the  29th  December,  1850. — R.  H. 

MAY,  Thomas,  the  historian  and  poet,  was  born  in  1595  of 
an  ancient  family  in  Sussex.  He  studied  at  Cambridge,  and 
afterwards  adopted  the  law  as  his  profession,  and  became  a 
member  of  Gray's  inn.  Turning  his  attention  to  literature,  he 
produced  several  plays,  some  of  which  were  acted  before  the 
court,  and  are  said  to  have  received  the  approbation  of  Charles  I. 
He  also  translated  Virgil's  Georgics  into  English  verse,  and  in 
1629  he  brought  out  a  version  of  some  epigrams  of  Martial. 
He  rendered  into  English  verse  the  Pharsalia  of  Lucan,  with 
a  metrical  supplement  of  his  own  in  seven  books,  continuing 
the  subject  to  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar.  He  also  executed  a 
Latin  version  of  his  own  supplement  to  Lucan,  which  has  been 
highly  praised  by  Mr.  Hallam.  In  the  civil  war  May  took  part 
with  the  commons,  and  was  appointed  secretary  to  parliament 
— an  office  which  gave  him  excellent  opportunities  for  acquiring 
information,  which  he  has  embodied  in  his  valuable  "  History  of 
the  Parliament,"  the  work  by  which  he  is  now  best  remembered. 
It  contains  much  valuable  matter,  conveyed  in  a  plain,  terse,  and 
vigorous  style,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  best  contemporary 
histories  on  the  popular  side  of  the  question.  To  all  appearance 
it  is  written  with  great  impartiality.  It  was  first  published  in 
Latin  in  1647.  The  English  version  of  it,  also  by  May  himself, 
appeared  in  1650.  Unhappily  the  history  contains  only  a  period 
of  less  than  three  years,  viz.,  from  the  first  meeting  of  the  Long 
parliament  in  November,  1640,  to  September,  1643.  A  brief 
history  of  the  civil  war  down  to  the  execution  of  the  king,  written 
by  May,  was  published  in  1650.  It  is  entitled  a  "Breviary  of 
the  History  of  the  Parliament  of  England,"  and  is  not  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  previous  history,  but  a  distinct  work.  The 
dramatic  works  of  May,  of  which  three  tragedies  and  two  comedies 
are  mentioned,  are  now  lost,  as  well  as  most  of  his  other  poems. 
He  died  in  November,  1650.  He  was  a  man  of  moderate  views, 
and  seems  to  have  strongly  disapproved  the  excesses  of  parlia- 
ment during  his  later  years. — G. 
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MAYER,  Simone,  a  celebrated  musician,  was  born  at  Men- 
dort'  in  Bavaria,  June  14,  1763.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent 
to  Bergamo  in  Italy,  to  study  music  under  Carlo  Lanzi.  He 
afterwards  went  to  Venice  and  completed  his  education  under 
Bertoni.  In  1791  he  composed  his  oratorio,  "  Jacob  and  Laban," 
for  the  conservatory  of  Venice.  It  was  so  well  received  that  he 
followed  it  by  the  composition  of  four  others,  viz: — "David," 
"  Tobias,"  "  Sisira,"  and  "  Jephtha's  Vow."  He  afterwards 
turned  his  attention  to  dramatic  music,  and  produced  at  Venice 
in  1794  his  first  opera  of  "  Saffo."  In  1799  ho  produced  "  II 
f.inatico  per  la  Musiea,"  and  in  1800  appeared  his  "  Lodoviska." 
The  latter,  together  with  "I  Misteri  Elusini,"  both  written  in 
the  German  style,  paved  the  way  for  the  reception  of  Mozart's 
Operas  in  Italy.  In  1 803  he  brought  out  at  Venice  "  L'Equivoci," 
and  in  the  same  year  he  produced  his  "  Ginevra  in  Scozia."  In 
1812  "  La  Kosa  bianca  e  la  Rosa  rossa,"  on  the  subject  of  the  wars 
between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  was  brought  forth 
with  vast  success  in  Italy;  but  when  introduced  at  the  opera 
house  in  London  some  years  later,  it  failed  entirely.  The  pen  of 
Mayer  was  very  active.  He  has  produced  altogether  more  than 
fifty  operas,  usually  giving  from  two  to  three  a  year,  and  always 
with  more  or  less  success.  The  greater  part  of  these  works  were 
produced  at  Venice,  and  the  critics  have  remarked  that  though 
some  of  them  were  produced  at  very  short  intervals  one  from  the 
other,  they  are  all  marked  by  a  distinctive  character,  and  display 
a  surprising  variety  of  original  matter.  Eor  instance,  two  of  his 
compositions  of  the  most  opposite  character  were  produced  in  the 
Same  season,  the  "  Medea"  and  the  '*  Elisa" — the  latter  remark- 
able for  the  grave  and  gentle  pathos  that  breathes  throughout, 
and  the  former  for  its  display  of  the  grander  and  more  terrible 
passions.  Mayer's  greatest  work  undoubtedly  is  his  "  Medea," 
which  was  produced  in  London  in  1826  by  Madame  Pasta,  who 
gave  an  effect  to  it  which  carried  it  triumphantly  through  more 
than  one  season.  Mayer  resided  for  many  years  at  Bergamo, 
where  he  held  the  situation  of  maestro  di  capella,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  in  1802,  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  admired 
not  less  for  his  talents  than  for  the  rare  modesty  by  which  they 
were  accompanied.  He  died  about  1840,  but  the  exact  date  we 
have  been  unable  to  ascertain. — E.  F.  R. 

MAYER,  Tobias,  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  astronomers, 
was  born  at  Marbaeh  in  Wiirtemberg,  on  the  17th  of  February, 
1723,  and  died  at  Gottingen  on  the  20th  of  February,  1762. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  skilful  hydraulic  engineer,  who  carefully 
cultivated  his  mathematical  talents.  In  1750  he  published  a 
remarkable  memoir  on  the  libration  of  the  moon,  which  is  con- 
sidered to  contain  the  first  example  of  the  use  of  "  equations  of 
condition"  to  determine  the  most  probable  result  of  a  number  of 
observations — one  of  the  most  important  improvements  in  prac- 
tical astronomy.  In  1751  he  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of 
the  observatory  of  Gottingen,  which  he  held  until  his  death.  He 
there,  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  war  and  with  a  powder 
magazine  beneath  him,  made  a  series  of  observations  and 
calculations  of  the  highest  value,  and  accomplished  the  great 
achievement  of  producing  the  first  set  of  lunar  tables  of  sufficient 
precision  to  serve  for  the  computation  of  the  longitude  by  the 
method  of  lunar  distances.  These  tables  were  sent  to  Loudon 
to  compete  for  the  reward  offered  by  the  British  government  for 
the  best  method  of  finding  the  longitude  at  sea.  Their  accuracy 
was  tested  by  Bradley,  and  by  Mason  under  the  direction  of 
Maskelyne  ;  and  the  result  was  that  one-half  of  the  reward  was 
given  to  Mayer's  widow  after  his  death,  and  the  other  half  to 
Harrison  for  his  chronometer.  Mayer  also  improved  the  reflect- 
ing instruments  required  in  the  use  of  his  tables,  by  proposing 
the  substitution  of  the  complete  circle  for  the  quadrant  and 
sextant,  and  inventing  the  principle  of  repetition,  afterwards 
more  fully  developed  by  Borda.  One  of  the  first  persons  who 
used  Mayer's  lunar  tables  in  practice  for  finding  the  longitude, 
was  his  pupil  and  intimate  friend,  the  famous  traveller  Karsten 
Kiebuhr,  who  had  received  from  Mayer  a  manuscript  copy  of 
them,  and  had  been  instructed  in  their  use  previous  to  his  setting 
out  on  his  expedition  to  the  East.  Another  monument  of  the 
labour  and  skill  of  Mayer  is  his  catalogue  of  ecliptic  stars.  He 
died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-nine,  exhausted  by  excessive 
labour.— W.  J.  M.  R. 

MAYNARD,  Sir  John,  sometime  commissioner  of  the  great 
seal,  who  during  his  long  life  played  a  part  in  both  the  great 
English  revolutions  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the  son 
of  a  Devonshire  gentleman,  and  born   at  Tavistock  in   1002. 
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Educated  at  Oxford,  he  studied  for  the  bar  at  the  Middle 
temple  and  went  the  western  circuit,  of  which  he  rose,  and 
for  half  a  century  continued,  to  be  the  leader.  He  sat  in  the 
first  parliament  of  Charles  I.,  in  the  Short  parliament,  and 
in  the  Long  parliament  its  successor,  voting  and  speaking  against 
the  policy  of  the  court,  and  acting  as  one  of  the  managers  of 
the  impeachments  both  of  Strafford  and  of  Laud.  He  looked 
upon  politics,  however,  as  an  "  unpaying  occupation,"  and  never 
allowed  himself  to  be  led  away  by  enthusiasm  for  principles. 
A  leading  presbyterian,  he  was  a  lay  member  of  the  assembly  of 
divines  at  Westminster,  and  one  of  the  English  commissioners 
who  conferred  with  those  from  Scotland  to  establish  the  presby- 
terian form  of  church  government  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  kingdom.  He  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  com- 
missioners at  Essex  House,  recorded  by  Whitelocke,  and  with 
characteristic  caution  threw  cold  water  on  Loudon's  proposal  to 
prosecute  as  an  "  incendiary "  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  opposes 
the  establishment  of  presbyterianism.  So  dexterously  did  May- 
nard  manage  matters,  that  he  was  not  among  the  presbyterians 
"purged"  from  the  Long  parliament.  After  the  establishment 
of  the  Protectorate,  Maynard  accepted  from  Oliver  the  degree  of 
the  coif,  and  as  protector's  Serjeant,  was  at  the  head  of  the  bar. 
He  was  among  the  eminent  lawyers  who  pressed  on  Cromwell 
the  acceptance  of  the  title  of  king.  After  Cromwell's  death, 
Maynard  swore  allegiance  to  Richard,  and  had  his  patent  as 
prime  Serjeant  renewed ;  but  when  he  saw  whither  things  were 
tending,  he  exerted  his  influence  as  a  leader  of  the  presbyterians 
in  favour  of  Monk.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  well  received 
by  Charles,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  a  king's  Serjeant,  and 
knighted.  He  might  have  been  made  a  judge,  but  he  was 
reluctant  to  abandon  his  lucrative  practice  at  the  bar.  In  par- 
liament he  was  long  considered  the  father  of  the  house,  and 
spoke  with  authority  on  constitutional  questions.  Although  he 
had  supported  the  exclusion  bill,  his  unfailing  dexterity  secured 
him  in  his  position  on  the  accession  of  James,  whom,  of  course, 
when  falling,  he  deserted.  He  sat  in  the  Convention  parlia- 
ment, where  he  was  regarded  as  an  oracle,  and  supported  the 
celebrated  resolution  which  declared  that  James  had  abdicated 
the  throne.  At  the  head  of  the  bar,  he  waited  on  William  at 
Whitehall,  when  the  king,  referring  to  his  great  age,  remarked 
that  he  must  have  outlived  all  the  lawyers  his  contemporaries. 
"If  your  highness  had  not  come  over,"  was  Maynard's  well- 
known  reply,  "  I  should  have  outlived  the  law  itself."  In  his 
eighty-eighth  year  his  practice  was  still  undiminished,  and  it 
was  with  some  reluctance  that  he  allowed  himself  (April,  1689) 
to  be  nominated  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  great  seal. 
After  a  twelvemonth  he  either  resigned  or  was  superseded,  and 
withdrew  to  his  seat  of  Gunnersbury,  near  Ealing,  where  he  died 
on  the  9th  of  October,  1690,  in  his  eighty-ninth  year,  leaving 
an  immense  fortune.  His  edition  of  the  Year  Books  was  pub- 
lished in  1678.  In  Lord  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chancellors 
there  is  an  ample  memoir  of  this  successful  lawyer,  whose  career, 
in  its  length  and  continuous  prosperity,  has  no  parallel  in  that 
age  of  stormy  vicissitude. — F.  E. 

MAYNWARING,  Arthur,  to  whom  the  first  volume  of  the 
Tatkr  is  dedicated,  was  born  in  1668,  in  Shropshire.  He 
completed  his  classical  education  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards 
studied  law  in  London.  His  Jacobite  principles  prompted  the 
first  productions  of  his  pen ;  but  he  afterwards  gave  his  adherence 
to  the  new  dynasty,  took  office  under  Godolphin,  and  sat  in 
parliament  for  Preston.  His  writings,  which  are  principally  poli- 
tical, display  considerable  ability.     He  died  in  1712. — W.  B. 

MAYO,  Herbert,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  an  anatomist  and  physio- 
logist of  the  present  century,  commenced  his  career  as  a  surgeon 
and  lecturer  on  anatomy  in  London.  He  early  acquired  reputa- 
tion. His  first  published  work  was  a  volume  of  "Anatomical 
and  Physiological  Commentaries,"  which  appeared  in  1822. 
This  was  followed  in  1827  by  an  atlas  of  superb  plates  illustrative 
of  the  structure  of  the  human  brain.  About  the  same  time  he 
was  elected  lecturer  on  anatomy  and  surgeon  to  the  Middlesex 
hospital,  and  soon  after  professor  of  comparative  anatomy  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  Amongst  his  numerous  publications, 
the  "  Outlines  of  Human  Physiology,"  at  the  time  of  its  appear- 
ance a  valuable  contribution  to  science,  is  the  work  by  which  he 
is  best  known.  The  last  chair  he  filled  in  London  was  that  of 
professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology  in  King's  college.  Apart 
from  his  reputation  as  a  physiologist,  he  was  also  known  as  a 
skilful  practical  surgeon.     As  a  leoturer  he  was  remarkable  for 
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the  clearness  and  beaut;  of  his  style.  About  the  time  when 
]  ablio  attention  was  first  directed  to  hydropathy,  Mayo  was 
debarred  from  professional  exertion  by  severe  chronic  rheumatism. 
Having  tried  without  benefit  the  usual  methods  of  treatment,  he 
went  to  Germany,  and  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  a  hydro- 
pathic practitioner.  From  him  he  states  that  he  obtained  relief, 
although  daring  the  rest  of  his  life  he  continued  crippled  by 
anchylosis  of  the  joints.  He  subsequently  became  part  pro- 
prietor and  physician  in  a  hydropathic  establishment  at  Boppart, 
and  afterwards  at  r.ad-Weilbach,  near  Mayence.  Many  of  his 
friends  were  of  opinion  that  his  mental  faculties  failed  during  his 
latter  years,  for  he  became  an  implicit  believer  in  mesmerism, 
clairvoyance,  &C.  His  last  publications  were  a  tract  on  the 
water-cure,  and  a  series  of  letters  on  "Popular  Superstitions  in 
relation  to  Mesmerism."  His  death  occurred  at  Bad-Weilbach, 
August  15,  1852.— F.  C.  W. 

MAYO  or  MAYOW,  John,  a  physician  and  the  anticipator 
of  some  of  the  discoveries  of  modern  chemistry,  was  born  in 
Cornwall  in  1  645.  He  entered  as  a  student  of  Wadham  college, 
Oxford,  but  ultimately  became  a  probationer-fellow  of  All  Souls. 
Before  applying  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine,  he  obtained  a 
degree  in  civil  law.  He  appears  to  have  resided  principally  at 
Bath.  He  died  in  1679  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four.  He 
published  several  treatises  on  physiological  subjects ;  but  the 
work  by  which  he  is  best  known  is  a  tract,  "De  Sale  Nitro  et 
Spiritu  nitro  Aereo,"  which  appeared  in  1674.  The  nitro-aereal 
spirit  of  which  he  writes  is  a  constituent  part  of  atmospheric  air, 
identical  with  the  oxygen  of  modern  chemists.  In  this  treatise 
which  contains  some  most  ingenious  experiments,  he  appears  to 
have  anticipated  the  discovery  that  metals  gain  weight  by  cal- 
cination. He  was  of  opinion,  that  during  the  combustion  of  fuel 
the  composition  of  the  air  undergoes  a  change.  He  also  enter- 
tained views  on  the  function  of  respiration  and  on  chemical 
affinity  far  in  advance  of  those  of  his  contemporaries. — F.  C.  W. 

MAZARIX,  Julius,  was  born  at  Pescara  in  the  Abruzzi,  on 
the  14th  of  July,  1602.  It  is  generally  allowed  that  he  was 
descended  of  a  noble  Sicilian  family,  although  his  parents  were 
in  circumstances  far  from  affluent.  The  primary  education  of 
the  future  statesman  was  conducted  at  Rome  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Jesuits,  at  whose  college  he  is  said  to  have 
highly  distinguished  himself.  Having  attracted  the  attention  of 
Jerome  Colonna,  afterwards  Cardinal  Colonna,  he  accompanied 
that  personage  to  the  university  of  Alcala,  and  continued  his 
studies  in  Spain  for  a  short  period  with  great  distinction. 
Returning  home  he  entered,  when  twenty  years  old,  the  ponti- 
fical  army,  and  served  for  some  time  as  captain  of  infantry  in 
the  Yalteline.  But  it  became  speedily  apparent  that  Mazarin's 
triumphs  were  to  be  gained  on  other  fields  than  those  of  war.  It 
was  while  serving  under  the  flag  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  that  the 
peculiar  bent  of  his  genius  was  first  exhibited.  Having  been 
employed  to  negotiate  with  the  French  and  Spanish  generals,  by 
his  address  and  dexterity  he  acquired  the  confidence  of  both,  and 
eventually  brought  about  the  peace  of  Moncon  in  1626.  Soon 
after  occurred  the  disputed  succession  to  the  duchy  of  Mantua, 
in  which  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Savoy  were  all  involved, 
as  supporting  the  claims  of  two  opposing  candidates  ;  and  Urban 
empowering  Cardinal  Sacchetti  to  act  as  mediator,  Mazarin  was 
sent  along  with  him  to  Turin  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in 
the  task.  The  labours  of  the  young  diplomatist,  who  was  in 
reality  the  prime  mover  throughout  the  whole  affair,  were  in  the 
end  crowned  with  success,  and  in  1631  he  managed  to  effect  the 
t  reaty  of  Cherasco,  which  restored  and  established  peace.  It  was 
in  the  previous  year  that  he,  for  the  first  time,  met  with  Louis 
XIII.  of  France  and  his  celebrated  minister  Richelieu;  and  from 
that  interview  may  be  dated  the  history  of  his  future  eminence. 
Ever  after,  he  laboured  strenuously  in  behalf  of  French  interests; 
and  both  Richelieu  and  his  royal  master  recommended  him, 
for  his  valuable  services,  to  the  favour  of  the  pope.  In  1634 
Mazarin  was  despatched  as  nuncio  to  Paris,  where  although 
unsuccessful  in  the  chief  object  of  his  mission,  he  greatly  aided 
his  own  advancement  by  ingratiating  himself  to  the  utmost  of 
his  ability  with  the  French  monarch  and  his  all-powerful  minister. 
In  1636  he  returned  to  Rome;  and  it  was  as  the  agent  and 
champion  of  the  court  of  France  that  he  did  so.  Urban,  how- 
ever, declined  to  gratify  Louis  by  conferring  upon  Mazarin  the 
dignity  of  cardinal ;  and  in  1639  the  latter  again  left  Rome  for 
Paris.  After  having  been  appointed  ambassador  to  Savoy,  where 
his  exertions  for  the  restoration  of  peace  were  successful,  the 


demand  of  the  French  sovereign  was  at  last  complied  with  by 
the  pope,  and  the  following  year,  1641,  saw  the  name  of  Mazarin 
in  the  list  of  promotions  to  the  conclave.  During  the  famous 
conspiracy  of  Cinq-Mars,  which  embittered  the  closing  days  of 
Richelieu,  the  new  cardinal  was  a  devoted  and  able  assistant  to 
his  illustrious  patron.  When  the  decease  of  the  latter  in  Decem- 
ber, 1642,  took  place,  Mazarin  (whom,  on  his  death-bed,  Richelieu 
had  recommended  to  Louis  as  his  successor)  immediately  began 
to  exercise  the  functions,  if  not  to  bear  the  title,  of  that  office. 
Throughout  the  brief  remainder  of  the  king's  existence  Mazarin's 
position  was  comparatively  untroubled ;  but  with  the  monarch's 
decease  in  1643,  a  time  of  political  tempest  sufficient  to  tax 
his  entire  energies  began.  At  first  the  queen-regent,  Anne  or 
Austria,  was  prejudiced  against  Mazarin,  and  raised  the  bishop 
of  Beauvais  to  the  important  post  of  prime  minister;  but  she 
soon  discovered  her  mistake,  and  the  sagacious  Italian  became 
her  favourite  and  regained  his  previous  influence.  During  the 
long  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  he  continued  to  guide  the  regency. 
Abroad,  under  his  auspices,  matters  went  well  for  France, 
although  at  home  the  country  was  the  prey  of  intestine  com- 
motions and  the  theatre  of  civil  conflict.  Following  the  chief 
traditions  of  the  greater  Richelieu,  he  carried  on  the  war  against 
Spain  and  Germany — a  war  immortalized  by  the  heroic  memories 
that  cluster  round  such  names  as  those  of  Conde  and  Turenne. 
Ultimately,  the  French  minister  had  the  pride  and  satisfaction  of 
concluding  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  by  which  the  European  strife 
of  thirty  years  was  closed,  France  also  gaining  thereby  several 
important  territorial  acquisitions.  Meanwhile,  the  dissensions  of 
the  Fronde  tormented  the  vitals  of  the  kingdom.  This  period, 
to  our  mind  one  of  the  most  dreary  and  repulsive  in  all  French 
history,  we  shall  pass  lightly  over.  Let  us  merely  indicate,  in  a 
sentence,  the  course  of  events  in  so  far  as  Mazarin  himself  was 
involved  in  the  same.  The  very  year  that  the  war  in  Germany 
was  terminated,  the  civil  war  of  the  Fronde  broke  out  in  France, 
when  the  parliament  of  Paris,  in  conjunction  with  some  of  the 
higher  aristocracy,  revolted  against  the  authority  of  Mazarin. 
Headed  by  that  prince  of  conspirators,  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  the 
Frondeurs  proclaimed  only  hostility  to  the  minister,  while  simul- 
taneously asserting  their  unalterable  attachment  to  the  crown. 
Mazarin  had  to  yield  to  the  storm,  and  flee  from  the  capital 
to  secure  his  life.  Yet,  by  dint  of  the  skilful  and  dexterous 
management  which  formed  the  very  breath  of  his  existence,  the 
subtle  Italian  counteracted  the  efforts  of  his  foes  ;  and  the  dis- 
orders of  the  Fronde,  which  served  simply  to  embroil  the  nation 
without  leading  to  any  decisive  result,  were  conclusively  terminated 
by  the  king's  majority  in  1653.  Mazarin  once  more  ruled 
supreme.  Two  years  afterwards,  he  contracted  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Cromwell  against  Spain.  His  attention  to  the  French 
finances  had  paved  the  way  for  great  military  exertions ;  and 
these  were  rewarded  by  the  famous  victory  of  Dunes,  which 
Turenne  achieved  in  1658.  The  result  was  the  treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees  in  the  following  year,  by  which  France  gained  Artois, 
Roussillon,  part  of  Flanders,  Hainault,  and  Luxembourg ;  while 
at  the  same  time,  a  marriage  was  arranged  between  Louis  and 
the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain. 
This,  with  the  exception  of  a  third  and  closing  treaty,  also  favour- 
able for  France,  and  which  he  concluded  with  the  duke  of  Lorraine 
a  few  days  before  his  decease,  was  the  last  great  public  work  of 
Mazarin.  At  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-nine,  he  expired 
in  Vincennes  on  the  9th  of  March,  1661,  meeting  death  with 
unshrinking  firmness.  Of  the  remarkable  ability  displayed  by 
Mazarin  there  cannot  be  a  reasonable  doubt.  Attempts  have 
indeed  been  made  at  different  times,  and  by  various  individuals, 
to  undervalue  his  reputation ;  but  that  he  divined  Louis  XIV., 
that  he  trained  Colbert,  and  that  he  detected  and  overcame  De 
Retz,  may  well  be  received  as  infallible  proofs  of  his  penetration, 
his  skill,  and  his  political  sagacity.  So  says  one  of  his  bio- 
graphers, and  we  cordially  endorse  the  sentiment.  Inferior  in 
gigantic  grasp  of  mind  to  Richelieu,  he  possessed  a  manoeuvring 
and  diplomatic  genius  that  was  emphatically  his  own.  A  light 
and  limber  shape,  intellectually,  beside  the  Titan  form  of  his 
wondrous  predecessor,  he  looks  across  two  intervening  centuries, 
and  tells  us  what  may  be  done  by  sleight  and  subtlety,  even  when 
grander  elements  are  wanting:  for  the  latter  was  the  case,  in 
truth,  with  Mazarin.  Constitutionally  timid,  he  was  no  hero ; 
he  had  no  great  inborn  ideal  of  statesmanship  to  guide  him  on 
his  path  ;  and  his  chief  glory  was  that  he  walked,  an  apt  pupil, 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  master.     Yet  this  is  no  common  praise. 
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Although  opposed  by  faction  and  environed  with  difficulties,  he 
largely  aggrandized  the  territory  of  France;  and  it  should  never 
be  forgotten  that  it  was  his  hand  that  won  the  prize  for  which 
Richelieu  commenced  the  conflict.  Such  a  fact  may  outweigh 
some  at  least  of  the  sins,  in  themselves  rather  negative  than 
positive,  which  are  justly  chargeable  on  his  government.  In 
person  Mazarin  was  peculiarly  handsome;  and  his  accomplish- 
ments were,  as  might  be  supposed,  both  numerous  and  varied. 
When  he  chose,  his  manner  could  be  most  fascinating;  and  herein, 
doubtless,  lay  one  secret  of  his  extraordinary  success.  His  private 
character  was  disgraced  by  avarice,  the  master-passion  of  his 
nature ;  and  if  to  this  we  add  an  inordinate  love  of  gambling,  a 
painful  lack  of  gratitude,  and  a  repulsive  spirit  of  ostentation 
and  vain-glory  in  his  later  years,  there  are  doubtless  dark  enough 
shades  in  the  picture.  Still  he  was  capable  of  noble  and  generous 
actions,  however  rarely  they  were  performed;  and  well  and  faith- 
fully he  served  his  adopted  country. — J.  J. 

MAZEPPA,  Ivan  Stepanovitch,  a  celebrated  hetman  of 
the  Kossacks,  was  born  about  1640  in  Podolia,  then  subject  to 
the  Polish  crown.  He  was  of  good  extraction,  and  educated 
amidst  the  refinements  of  a  court,  being  page  to  the  learned  king, 
John  Casimir.  An  intrigue  with  a  Polish  gentleman's  wife  led 
to  his  expulsion  from  the  country.  The  tradition  which  forms 
the  subject  of  Lord  Byron's  poem  on  Mazeppa,  avers  that  the 
outraged  noble  seized  his  wife's  seducer,  stripped  him,  tarred  and 
feathered  him,  bound  him  on  a  wild  horse  from  the  Ukraine,  and 
sent  him  forth  to  what  seemed  a  certain  and  horrible  death. 
The  maddened  horse  found  its  way  to  its  native  regions,  where 
some  Kossacks  saved  the  handsome  page.  His  talents  and 
superior  knowledge  gradually  secured  him  pre-eminence  among 
those  wild  people.  When  in  1G87  the  hetman  of  the  tribe 
who  had  befriended  the  stranger,  was  sent  by  the  regent,  Sophia 
of  Piussia,  to  Siberia,  Mazeppa  was  elected  to  fill  his  place,  and 
unscrupulously  sacrificed  the  two  sons  of  his  predecessor  and 
benefactor.  For  twenty  years  he  governed  his  barbarous  sub- 
jects with  energy  and  skill,  and  won  the  confidence  of  Czar 
Peter  I.,  especially  by  his  conduct  at  the  capture  of  Azoff.  The 
czar's  reforming  intentions  were,  however,  most  distasteful  to 
the  Kossacks  and  their  chief,  who,  after  an  affront  received  from 
Peter,  secretly  resolved  to  abandon  him.  With  profound  dis- 
simulation he  conducted  negotiations  with  Stanislaus  of  Poland 
and  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  while  the  czar's  faith  in  him  con- 
tinued unbounded.  His  treachery  was  a  fatal  gift  to  Charles, 
whose  original  plan  of  marching  on  Moscow  had  many  more 
chances  of  success  than  his  unexpected  divergence  to  the 
Ukraine.  After  Peter's  victory  at  Poltava,  Mazeppa  accom- 
panied Charles  in  his  flight  to  Bender,  and  died  there  in  1709  of 
poison  administered,  it  is  said,  by  his  own  hands. —  R.  H. 

MAZZINGHI,  Joseph,  a  musician,  born  in  London  in  17G5, 
was  descended  from  the  ancient  Corsican  family  of  Chevalier 
Tedice  Mazzinghi,  who  in  the  year  1697  was  attached  in  a 
diplomatic  situation  to  the  court  of  Naples.  Other  branches  of 
the  same  family  settled  at  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Leghorn.  Tomaso 
Mazzinghi,  father  of  Joseph,  appears  in  the  year  1765  to  have 
been  established  in  London  as  a  merchant.  He  married  Madame 
Frederick,  sister  to  Madame  Cassandra  Wynne,  the  wife  of 
Thomas  Wynne,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  considerable  landed  pro- 
perty in  South  Wales.  This  latter  lady,  whose  rare  musical 
talents  as  an  amateur  were  highly  appreciated  at  the  court  of 
Versailles,  and  particularly  so  by  Maria  Antoinette,  early  dis- 
covered in  her  infant  nephew  evident  proof  of  a  musical  disposi- 
tion, as  did  also  his  father,  who  wTas  an  eminent  performer  on  the 
violin ;  and  in  consequence  he  was  placed  under  the  celebrated 
J.  C.  Bach,  who  at  that  time  was  music-master  to  Queen  Char- 
lotte. The  progress  of  the  young  tyro  was  such,  that  on  the 
demise  of  his  father,  being  then  but  ten  years  of  age,  he  was 
appointed  organist  of  the  Portuguese  chapel,  and  subsequently 
received  instructions  from  three  celebrated  composers  at  that 
time  in  England — Bertolini,  Sacchini,  and  Anfossi.  At  the  age 
of  nineteen  he  was  appointed  composer  and  director  of  the  music 
at  the  Italian  opera,  which  post  he  filled  for  several  years ;  and 
during  that  period  brought  out  his  opera,  entitled  "  II  Tesoro." 
He  likewise  composed  several  ballets  for  the  opera,  among  which 
his  "  L'Amour  et  Psyche"  was  much  admired.  After  remaining 
for  several  seasons  at  the  Italian  opera,  he  determined  to  devote 
his  attention  to  English  opera,  and  accordingly  produced  several 
pieces  at  the  theatres  royal,  Drury  Lane  and  Covcnt  Garden, 
some  of  which  enjoyed  considerable  popularity.     Independently 


of  being  for  many  years  so  much  occupied  as  a  composer,  he  had 
very  extensive  practice  as  a  teacher  of  the  pianoforte;  and  his 
works  testify,  by  the  distinguished  names  to  his  dedications,  that 
lis  pupils  were  chiefly  among  the  principal  nobility.  He  retired 
from  the  profession  about  1830,  and  was  henceforth  known  as 
the  Count  Mazzinghi — a  title  he  had  purchased  from  some 
foreign  power.  He  died  in  1844;  and  being  of  the  Romish 
religion,  was  buried  with  great  funeral  pomp  at  the  chapel  in 
Moorfields,  London.— E.  F.  R. 

*  MAZZINI,  Joseph,  born  at  Genoa  in  1805.  Son  of  a 
physician  and  professor  of  the  university,  Joseph  Mazzini  was 
educated  for  a  barrister;  but  his  genius  and  his  inclination  led  him 
when  quite  a  youth  into  the  fields  of  literature.  With  Monti 
Italian  literature  had  reacquired  the  splendour  of  Dante's  style; 
with  Foscolo  it  had  become  a  mirror  of  morality  and  a  school  of 
patriotism  ;  and  with  Manzoni  a  study  of  the  intimate  life  of  the 
people.  These  were  Mazzini's  three  masters.  His  first  writings 
were  published  in  1827  in  the  Subalpino  of  Florence,  and  up  to 
1830  he  wrote  constantly  for  the  Indicatore  Genovese  and  for  the 
Indicatore  Livenese.  At  that  time  a  fierce  war  raged  between 
the  classic  and  romantic  schools ;  between  the  upholders  of  a 
literary  despotism  of  some  two  thousand  years'  standing,  and  those 
who,  in  virtue  of  their  own  inspirations,  sought  to  emancipate 
themselves.  Mazzini  and  his  followers  sided  with  the  romantic 
school.  But  the  degraded  and  enslaved  condition  of  Italy,  the 
study  of  her  past  history,  and  more  especially  the  sight  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Piedmontese  insurrection  who,  betrayed  by  Charles 
Albert,  failing  to  set  their  own  country  free,  went  out  to  die  for  the 
liberties  of  Spain,  inflamed  the  young  patriot  with  a  burning  desire 
to  accomplish  that  in  which  they  had  failed  to  secure  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  Italy  by  means  of  unity.  This  idea  of  unity, 
transmitted  from  Dante  and  Macchiavelli  to  Melchior  Gioja, 
became  the  pole-star  of  his  existence.  Throughout  thirty  years  of 
exile  and  persecution,  he  has  inculcated  this  idea  in  Italy  with 
unrivalled  constancy  and  devotion.  Often  attempting  its  reali- 
zation and  as  often  failing,  he  has  so  succeeded  in  permeating 
the  Italians  with  its  necessity  that  he  has  brought  not  only 
Italian  kings  and  statesmen,  but  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  to  feel 
that  until  Italian  unity  be  realized,  there  can  be  no  peace  in 
Europe.  In  1827,  when  Italy  was  portioned  out  among  seven 
petty  tyrants,  it  seemed  a  Utopia:  to-day,  when  but  Rome  and 
Venice  remain  to  be  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  he  is  hailed 
by  his  countrymen  as  the  apostle  of  that  idea  of  which  Garibaldi 
is  the  hero.  In  1830  he  joined  the  sect  of  the  Carbonari,  and 
was  soon  afterwards  imprisoned  for  six  months  in  the  fortress  of 
Savona ;  the  only  reason  assigned  to  his  father  being,  that  the 
government  disliked  youths  of  talent  whose  thoughts  they  could 
never  penetrate.  Exiled  to  Marseilles,  he  wrote  his  famous 
letter  to  Charles  Albert,  then  king  of  Piedmont.  The  object  of 
the  letter  was  to  remind  the  king  of  his  early  aspirations  and 
of  his  too  late  remorse,  and  to  excite  him  to  prepare  his  army 
for  war  with  Austria,  to  dare  to  change  the  puny  Piedmontese 
sceptre  for  the  Italian  crown.  Mazzini  was  then,  and  is  still 
by  instinct,  by  faith,  and  in  virtue  of  the  historical  traditions  of 
his  country,  a  republican ;  he  would  never  accept  honours  or  office 
from  a  king;  but  then  as  now  he  placed  the  unity  of  Italy  above 
any  form  of  government,  and  had  Charles  Albert  shown  any  dis- 
position to  initiate  Italian  regeneration,  Mazzini  would  have  toiled 
as  faithfully  to  assist  him  in  his  efforts  as  he  has  done  since  he  and 
Garibaldi  accepted  the  programme,  "  Italy,  and  Victor  Emmanuel." 
The  answer  to  his  letter  was  an  order  to  the  authorities  to  pre- 
vent his  ever  setting  foot  in  Italy  again.  He  then  founded  the 
society  of  Young  Italy  in  Marseilles  ;  the  flower  of  the  Italian 
youth  were  members  of  that  society  ;  Garibaldi  was  one  of  the 
most  ardent,  and  in  less  than  a  year  that  association  had  pene- 
trated to  every  corner  of  the  peninsula.  At  the  cry  of  war  with 
Austria  the  Austrian  satellites  in  Italy  trembled ;  the  king  of 
Piedmont  alone  caused  thirty-two  young  men  to  be  executed 
simply  fur  having  read  the  doctrines  of  Young  Italy.  The  expedi- 
tions of  Savoy  and  of  the  brothers  Bandiera  were  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  most  fervent  believers  in  the  new  creed  to  put  it  into 
practice.  Then  came  the  revolutions  of  1848-49,  when  it  was 
evident  to  all  that  the  aspirations  of  the  entire  nation  were  for 
unity.  "  One  Italy,  away  with  the  foreigners,"  was  the  battle-cry. 
In  the  preparations  for  and  in  the  guidance  of  these  revolutions, 
Mazzini  took  a  prominent  part,  and  when  Milan  was  handed 
back  to  Radetzky  by  Charles  Albert,  and  Garibaldi  refused  to 
recognize  the  capitulation,  Mazzini,  bearing  the  banner  of  "  Cud 


and  the  people,"  marched  at  the  head  of  Medici's  company  and 
shared  with  him  the  perils  and  fatigues  of  the  march.     1 
by  the  Roman  people,  after  the  flight  of  the  pope  in  1810,  member 
of  the  constituent  assembly,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  Trium- 
virate- the  government  of  the  Eternal  City  devolved  upon  Mazzini 
throughout  those  months,  when  Rome  defied  four  foreign  armies, 
and  even  when  she  fell,  won  the  respect  and  admiration  ot  the 
wh.de  civi  ized  world.     From  1849  to  L860,  Mazzini's  life  was 
Bpent  in  preparing  for  a  revolution  which  should  accomplish  the 
idea   which   he  had  taught   the  Italians  to  worship.       But  the 
attempt  of  Milan  failed, 'and  the  glorious  expedition  ofPisacane, 
the  forerunner  of  Garibaldi,  failed  also;  and  all  but  Mazzini  and 
a  faithful  few  believed  that  no  revolutionary  attempt  in  Italy 
could  succeed.     When  the  Franco-Sardinian  war  seemed  pro- 
bable,  Mazzini  in  the  Pensiwo  ed  Azione  stated  clearly  and 
precisely  the  terms  arranged  between  Cavour  and  Napoleon,  i.  e. 
that  a  second  Campo  Formio  would  leave  Venice  and  a  part  of 
Lombardy  in  the  hands  of  Austria,  and  that  Savoy  and  Nice 
were  already  sold  to  France.     The  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy, 
r  v.  i;h  the  earnest  and  successful  efforts  of  Mazzini  and 
his  followers  to  annex  the  provinces  of  Central  Italy  to  Piedmont, 
and  thus  thwart  Louis  Napoleon  in  his  designs  on  Tuscany,  won 
for  Mazzini  the  reverent  adhesion  of  many  Italian  patriots,  who 
had   hitherto  regarded   him  as  an   unpractical  dreamer  and  a 
utopist,  and  he  was  not  long  in  collecting  funds  and  in  finding 
emissaries  to  prepare  the  revolution  in  Sicily  andNaples.  Confront- 
in.'  as  lie  has  done  throughout  his  exile  all  the  dangers  of  elan- 
destine  residence  in  Italy,  whenever  his  presence  was  necessary, 
Mazzini   succeeded  in  establishing  revolutionary  committees  in 
Sicily  and  Naples,  then,  when  the  day  was  fixed  for  the  outbreak, 
sent  Rosalino  Pilo  to  Garibaldi  to  get  from  him  the  promise, 
that  if  the  revolution   succeeded,  he  would  come  to  lead  it  on  to 
victory.     Sicily  and  Naples  free.  Mazzini  set  himself  to  work  to 
prepare  for  the  liberation  of  Venice  and  of  Pome.     His  genius, 
his  sacrifice  of  literary  fame  and  of  his  independent  fortune, 
thirty  years  of  resolute  unbaftled  pursuit  of  the  great  idea  of 
unity  now  so  near  its  realization,  have  at  length  won  for  him 
that  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  so  long  denied,  save 
by  a  few  staunch  and  bold  followers.     A  petition  covered  with 
fortv  thousand  signatures  for  the  recal  of  the  exile  was  in  August, 
I860,  presented  to  the  Italian  chambers,  and  in  December  following 
a  deputation  of  members  of  those  chambers  was  sent  to  the  king 
for  the  same  purpose.     For  years  his  writings,  both  literary  and 
political,  have  circulated  by  thousands  throughout  the  oppressed 
provinces.      His  "  Duties  of  Man''  are  in  the  hands  of  all  the 
working  men  of  Italy,  who,  with  the  other  liberal  associations  of 
the  peninsula,  have  elected  him  honorary  member,  and  his  last 
lied  work,  "To  the  Youth  of  Italy,"  completed  on  the 
eve  of  the  Sicilian  revolution,  has  become  a  household  word  in 
Italian  homes.      Daelli  of  Milan  has  now  purchased  the  copy- 
right of  his  works,  of  which  Garibaldi  has  gratefully  accepted 
the  dedication;  and  when  the  twelve  volumes  are  completed,  the 
world,  which  has  hitherto  regarded  him  as  a  revolutionist  solely, 
will  judge  him  in  his  literary  capacity,  and  understand  at  what 
cost  to  himself  he  made  his  literary  pursuits  second  to  the  inte- 
rests of  his  country.     His  political  writings,  which  spread  over 
a  period  of  thirty  years,  constitute  a  historical    document  of 
immense  importance:  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  statistics  of 
the  first  period  of  the  Italian  movement.     The  echo  they  found 
in  the  youth  of  Italy,  proves  that  these  writings  expressed  the 
necessities  and  aspirations  of  his  countrymen.     Of  the  man  him- 
self, perhaps  the  judgment  of  Thomas  Carlyle  may  be  taken  as 
the  most  unprejudiced,  and  nearest  to  the  truth.     In  his  letter 
to  the  Times  on  the  letter-opening  business  he  writes — "  I  have 
had  the  honour  to  know  Mr.  Mazzini  for  a  series  of  years,  and 
whatever  I  may  think  of  his  practical  insight  and  skill  in  worldly 
affairs,  I  can  with  great  freedom  testily  to  all  men  that  he,  if  I 
have  ever  seen  one  such,  is  a  man  of  genius  and  virtue,  a  man  of 
sterling  veracity,  humanity,  and  nobleness  of  mind,  one  of  those 
rare  men,  numerable,  unfortunately,  but  as  units  in  this  world, 
who  are  worthy  to  be  called  martyr  souls;  who  in  silence  piously 
in  their  daily  life  understand  and  practise  what  is  meant  by  that.'' 
(See   Westminster  Review,  No.  lxxxii.)    Thirty  years  of  such 
pious  and  painful  practice,  while  they  have  brought  Italy  veiy 
near  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  destinies, have  brought  Mazzini 
very   near  the  grave.      Should  he  live  to  see  Venice  free,  and 
Pome  the  capital  of  united  Italy,  but  one  desire  remains  to  him — 
to  be  buried  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Genoa,  his  native  town,  by 


the  side  of  that  mother  who  closed  a  life  of  womanly  heroism 
and  devotion,  calling  vainly  upon  her  exiled  son.  For  his  works, 
see  Scritti  editi  e  inediti  di  Giuseppe  Mazzini,  12  vols.,  G. 
Daelli   Milano.—  [M.] 

MAZZOLINI,  Lodovico,  horn  at  Ferrara  about  1481  ;  died 
there  in  1530.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Lorenzo  Costa,  and  was 
one  of  the  best  of  the  painters  of  small  pictures  of  his  time  in 
Northern  Italy;  though,  owing  to  its  omission  by  Vasari,  his 
name  is  not  so  generally  known  as  it  should  have  been,  lie  is 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  Ferrarese  painters  after  Garofalo, 
whose  small  pictures  he  seems  to  have  studied;  his  manner  is 
harder  than  Garofalo's,  and  his  models  appear  to  be  as  a  rule 
taken  from  humble  life,  hut  they  are  often  admirably  painted 
and  invariably  richly  coloured.  His  taste,  too,  in  his  composi- 
tions seems  to  have  been  fantastic ;  he  has  introduced  the  most 
quaint  and  trivial  incidents  in  the  gravest  religious  compositions. 
He  was  apparently  a  great  lover  of  architectural  display,  as 
most  of  his  pictures  have  backgrounds  of  buildings,  richly  orna- 
mented with  sculpture  in  basso-relievo.  Mazzolini's  masterpiece 
is  supposed  to  be  the  "  Christ  disputing  with  the  doctors," 
painted  in  1524,  and  now  in  the  Berlin  gallery.  The  London 
National  gallery  is  comparatively  rich  in  the  works  of  this 
painter;  it  contains  three,  of  which  one  is  a  masterpiece,  repre- 
senting "  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino  adoring  the  Infant  Saviour, 
St.  Joseph  presenting  the  child  with  some  cherries;  with  the 
dove  and  a  vision  of  the  Father  above." — (Laderchi,  Pittura 
Ferrarese.^) — R.  N.  W. 

MAZZUCHELLI,  Giammarta,  Count,  a  famous  biographical 
writer,  born  of  a  noble  and  wealthy  family  at  Brescia  on  the  28th 
October,  1707;  died  19th  November,  17G5.  Educated  among 
the  Jesuits  at  Bologna,  he  devoted  himself  on  his  return  to  his 
native  place  to  literary  studies.  His  favourite  subjects  were 
antiquities  and  biography,  to  the  investigation  of  which  he 
brought  a  sound  judgment  and  unrivalled  industry.  Having  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  a  literary  history  of  Italy,  which  was  intended 
to  contain  notices  of  fifty  thousand  writers,  he  published,  by  way 
of  testing  his  powers,  a  number  of  separate  memoirs,  which  were 
received  by  the  learned  with  uncommon  favour.  Thus  encouraged 
he  published  at  Brescia  in  1753  the  first  part  of  his  "  Scrittori 
d'ltalia,  cioe  notizie  storiche  e  critiche  intorno  alle  vite  ed  agli 
scritti  dei  letterati  italiani."  In  the  ten  years  following  a  second 
part  of  the  first  volume  and  the  four  parts  of  the  second  volume 
of  the  "  Scrittori  d'ltalia"  were  given  to  the  world,  reaching  only 
however  to  the  letter  B.  The  materials  for  the  other  letters  were 
collected  by  the  author,  and  six  other  volumes  had  been  prepared 
under  his  direction  when  death  interrupted  the  stupendous  task. 
Mazzuchelli  was  for  a  long  time  keeper  of  the  Quirini  library  in 
his  native  city. 

MAZZUOLI,  Francesco.  See  Parmigiaxo. 
MEAD,  Richard,  a  celebrated  physician,  was  horn  at  Step- 
ney on  August  11,  1673.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Matthew 
Mead,  a  nonconformist  minister.  At  school  he  acquired  a  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  classics,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
was  sent  to  Utrecht  to  complete  his  education.  After  residing 
there  three  years  he  chose  medicine  as  his  profession,  and  went 
to  Leyden  for  the  purpose  of  studying  it ;  there  he  was  a  pupil 
of  the  celebrated  Pitcairn,  at  that  time  professor  of  medicine  in 
the  university.  He  afterwards  travelled  in  Italy,  and  obtained 
the  degree  ofdoctor  of  medicine  at  Padua.  In  1696  he  returned 
to  London,  and  commenced  practice  at  Stepney  in  the  house  in 
which  he  was  born.  Whilst  there  he  published  a  treatise  on 
poisons,  which  evinced  great  learning,  ingenuity,  and  aptness 
for  physiological  experiment.  In  1703  he  was  elected  physician 
to  St.  Thomas'  hospital ;  and  in  the  next  year  appeared  his 
second  publication,  on  sol-lunar  influence.  Whilst  travelling  in 
Italy  he  had  met  with  the  researches  of  Bonomo  on  the  parasitic 
nature  of  scabies,  and  in  1703  he  presented  the  Royal  So  iety 
with  an  analysis  of  Bonomo's  letter  on  this  subject.  Admitted 
a  fellow  of  that  society,  he  was  afterwards,  in  1717,  appointed 
by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  a  vice-president.  In  1707  the  university 
of  Oxford  granted  him  its  doctor's  degree,  and  in  1716  he  was 
admitted  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  He  obtained 
extraordinary  success  in  practice ;  his  rapid  advancement  was 
said  to  have  been  partly  due  to  the  good  offices  of  Radcliffe, 
to  win, in  lie  had  early  recommended  himself.  On  Radclill'e's 
decease  Mead  took  his  house  in  Bloomsbury  Square.  He  was 
called  to  attend  Queen  Anne  on  her  deathbed,  and  on  the 
accession  of  George  II.  was  appointed  his  personal  physician. 
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He  was  instrumental  in  the  introduction  of  the  practice  of  inocu- 
lation, superintending  in  1721,  at  the  request  of  the  prince  of 
Wales,  the  inoculation  of  several  condemned  prisoners,  who  on 
the  experiment  succeeding  received  their  liberty.  When  the 
plague  visited  Marseilles  he  was  consulted  by  the  government 
as  to  its  contagious  nature,  and  on  his  advice  quarantine  was 
established.  Amongst  his  numerous  writings  on  medical  sub- 
jects is  a  treatise  on  pestilential  contagion,  which  excited  so 
much  attention  as  to  reach  the  seventh  edition  in  the  course  of 
one  year.  He  was  the  friend  of  Pope,  Arbuthnot,  Garth,  and 
Friend;  a  munificent  patron  of  literature,  arts,  and  science;  he 
was  also  distinguished  by  his  charity  and  benevolence.  He  was 
twice  married:  his  first  wife  was  Ruth  Marsh,  by  whom  he  had 
eight  children  ;  his  second  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Rowland  Alston, 
Bart.     He  died  on  the  16th  February,  1754.— F.  C.  W. 

MECHAIN,  Pierre-Francois-Andre,  a  distinguished 
French  astronomer,  hydrographer,  and  geodetician,  was  born  at 
Laon  on  the  16th  of  August,  1741,  and  died  at  Castellon  de  la 
Plana  in  Valencia  on  the  20th  of  September,  1805.  He  was 
the  son  of  an  architect  in  reduced  circumstances;  and  having  by 
his  early  taste  for  astronomy  attracted  the  notice  of  Lalande, 
obtained  through  him  the  post  of  hydrographer  to  the  French 
navy.  He  occupied  his  leisure  with  astronomical  observations, 
and  gave  special  attention  to  the  search  for  comets,  in  which  he 
was  very  successful.  In  1785  he  was  appointed  to  edit  the 
Connaisance  des  Temps,  In  1792  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
measurement  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian 
between  Dunkirk  and  Barcelona — in  which  he  was  much  inter- 
rupted by  war  and  pestilence — and  some  years  afterwards  with 
the  extension  of  the  arc  to  the  Balearic  islands.  His  death  by 
yellow  fever  occurred  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  latter  opera- 
tion. It  is  stated  by  Delambre  that  Mechain,  although  scrupu- 
lously accurate  in  his  observations  and  calculations,  fell  into  the 
fault  of  suppressing  the  publication  of  those  observations  which 
differed  to  any  considerable  extent  from  the  mean,  in  order  to 
give  an  appearance  of  greater  accuracy  to  the  remainder ;  and 
that  the  consciousness  of  a  suppression  of  that  kind,  made  in  the 
course  of  the  measurement  of  the  meridian,  preyed  upon  his 
mind  and  embittered  the  last  years  of  his  life.  The  suppressed 
observations  were  found  amongst  his  papers  after  his  death. 
Delambre  adds,  however,  that  no  fault  can  be  found  with  the 
exactness  of  the  results  which  Mechain  did  publish. — YV.  J.  M.  R. 

MEDE,  Joseph,  a  learned  divine,  was  born  at  Berden  in 
Essex,  in  1586.  He  entered  Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  in 
1602,  and  took  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1610,  obtaining  also  a  fel- 
lowship. He  was  appointed  likewise  Greek  lecturer,  on  Sir  Walter 
Mildmay's  foundation.  In  1618  he  became  B.D.,  and  in  1627 
he  published  in  quarto  his  great  work  "CLivis  Apocalyptica," 
printing  at  his  own  expense  only  a  few  copies  for  his  friends.  A 
commentary  on  the  principles  of  the  "Clavis"  appeared  in  1632. 
Mede  died  in  1638,  and  his  works  were  collected  in  folio  by  Dr. 
Worthington  in  1677.  The  discourses  in  the  volume  are  chiefly 
critical.  The  "Clavis"  was  translated  in  1643,  and  another  trans- 
lation appeared  in  1833.  The  "Clavis"  has  been  much  followed 
by  English  writers  on  the  Apocalypse,  at  least  down  to  a  recent 
period,  and  its  intricate  and  elaborate  theory  is  that  the  visions 
of  the  book  are  not  progressive,  but  synchronistic  or  contemporane- 
ous— a  theory  on  the  face  of  it  at  variance  with  the  structure  of 
the  prophecy.  It  was  overthrown  in  its  main  positions  by  Vit- 
ringa  in  his  Anacrisis,  1705.  Mede's  learned  and  ingenious  dis- 
quisitions met  with  no  reward.  "His  notions,"  he  says,  "about 
bowing  to  the  altar  would  have  made  another  man  a  dean,  a  pre- 
bend, or  something  else.  But  the  point  of  the  pope's  being  anti- 
christ, as  a  dead  fly,  marred  the  savour  of  that  ointment." — J.  E. 

MEDHURST,  Walter  Henry,  missionary  and  linguist,  was 
born  in  London  in  1796,  and  educated  at  St  Paul's  school. 
At  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer  at  Gloucester,  where 
he  joined  a  congregational  church.  In  1816  he  proceeded  to 
Malacca,  to  superintend  there  the  mission-press  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  In  addition  to  the  performance  of  his  special 
duties  connected  with  the  mission-press,  he  studied  with  zeal  and 
success  Malay  and  Chinese — the  latter  the  language  of  thousands 
of  emigrants  from  the  Celestial  Kingdom  ;  and  showing  a  great 
talent  for  preaching,  was  ordained  in  1819.  Between  182:!  and 
1836,  besides  working  actively  as  a  missionary  at  various  stations 
in  Milacca,  and  superintending  the  issue  from  the  mission-press 
of  numerous  works  by  others,  he  not  only  printed  but  wrote 
(originals  and  translations)  thirty  works  in  Chinese  and  nine  in 


Malay,  suitable  for  missionary  purposes.  In  1836  he  revisited 
England,  where  he  remained  for  two  years — a  residence  to  which 
we  owe  his  valuable  work  on  "  China,  its  State  and  Prospects," 
London,  1840.  Returning  to  Java  after  the  opening  up  of  the 
five  ports,  he  removed  about  1843  the  mission  from  Batavia  to 
Shanghai.  There  he  formed  a  small  native  church  ;  and  so 
great  was  his  reputation  as  a  preacher,  that  his  very  name  became 
among  the  natives  a  cognomen  for  all  missionaries.  Few  Euro- 
peans ever  obtained  his  mastery  not  merely  of  classical  Chinese, 
but  of  its  dialects  and  patois.  In  spite  of  his  wiry  frame,  good 
health,  and  exuberant  spirits,  long  years  of  labour  in  the  East 
had  undermined  his  constitution,  when,  in  1856,  he  was  invited 
by  the  London  Missionary  Society  to  return  to  England  to  recruit. 
He  left  Shanghai  exactly  forty  years  after  his  first  departure  from 
England, -and  disembarked  at  Southend  on  the  21st  of  January, 
1857.  He  died  on  the  24th,  a  few  days  after  his  arrival. 
Among  his  contributions  to  Eastern  philology  and  the  know- 
ledge of  Eastern  literature  may  be  mentioned  his  "Japanese- 
English  Vocabulary,"  Batavia,  1830;  his  "  Chinese  and  English 
Dictionary,"  Batavia,  1842  ;  and  his  translation  of  the  Chinese 
"  Historical  Classic,"  the  Shoo-king,  1846.  In  the  section  of  the 
report  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  which  recorded  his 
labours  and  his  death  it  was  said*1— "  The  revision  and  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  into  the  pure  Mandarin  and  the  Mandarin  col- 
loquial dialects,  in  which  he  was  the  most  responsible  and 
effective  labourer,  will  be  his  memorial  through  future  ages 
among  myriads  of  Chinese." — F.  E. 

MEDICI :  the  more  distinguished  members  of  this  famous 
Italian  house  are  here  noticed  in  alphabetical  order. 

Medici,  Catherine  de.    See  Catherine  de  Medici. 

Medici,  Cosmo  I.  de',  first  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  named 
the  Great,  bom  11th  June,  1519;  died  of  paralysis  in  Florence, 
21st  April,  1574.  His  father  was  the  famous  Giovanni,  captain  of 
the  Black  Band.  After  the  murder  of  Duke  Alessandro,  Cosmo 
stood  next  in  succession;  the  murderer  Lorenzo  being  excluded 
on  account  of  his  crime.  On  the  9th  January,  1537,  Cosmo  was 
accordingly  elected  by  the  title  of  chief  of  the  city  of  Florence 
and  its  dependencies,  but  with  certain  limitations  of  power,  which 
he  lost  no  time  in  breaking  through.  He  retained  Alcssandro's 
title  of  duke  of  Florence,  and  exchanged  it  in  1569,  under  a  papal 
grant,  for  that  of  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  with  recognized  sove- 
reign power.  Thus  was  ratified  and  consummated  that  elevation 
of  the  Medici  family  which  had  subsisted,  on  and  off,  for  about 
a  century  and  a  half.  The  republican  refugees,  roused  to  action 
by  the  death  of  Alessandro,  were  in  arms  at  Cosmo's  accession; 
but  their  attempt  was  defeated  in  August,  1537.  Many  of  them 
were  tortured  and  put  to  death,  or  left  to  perish  in  prison,  and 
their  leader,  Filippo  Strozzi,  escaped  a  more  ignominious  fate  by 
suicide.  Cosmo  was  at  once  ambitious,  prudent,  and  unscrupu- 
lous. He  got  rid  of  the  men  who  had  procured  his  elevation, 
decimated  equally  the  magnates  of  the  popular  and  the  earlier 
Medicean  parties,  and  confiscated  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  four 
hundred  and  thirty  contumacious  refugees.  In  1548  he  had 
the  murderer  Lorenzo  assassinated  in  Venice.  After  various 
shifty  aggressions  and  negotiations  to  extend  his  territory,  be 
applied  himself  to  the  reduction  of  the  independent  republic  of 
Siena,  for  which  he  found  a  motive  in  the  rejection  by  that  state 
of  the  Spanish,  and  its  acceptance  of  the  French,  protection. 
After  a  devastating  siege  of  fifteen  months,  Siena  capitulated  in 
April,  1555.  Charles  V.  invested  his  son,  afterwards  Philip  II., 
with  the  supremacy  in  the  state.  Philip  offered  Siena  and  its 
dependencies  to  Cosmo  in  fief,  but  the  latter  declined  them  upon 
these  terms,  and  finally  obtained  them  as  his  own  in  exchange 
for  some  concessions  of  less  importance  to  himself.  In  1560  he 
instituted  the  military  and  religious  order  of  St.  Stephen,  for  the 
protection  of  the  Tuscan  coast  against  the  piratical  Moslems.  In 
the  autumn  of  1562  he  lost  two  sons,  and  also  his  wife  Eleonora 
di  Toledo.  Many  persons  at  the  time  and  since  have  believed 
the  tragic  story  of  the  murder  of  one  of  his  sons  by  the  other,  and 
of  the  assassin  by  the  indignant  father  himself,  and  the  death  of 
the  mother  through  grief;  and  though  the  story  is  now  somewhat 
discredited,  it  has  not  been  disproved.  Not  long  after,  1  lth  May, 
L564,  Cosmo  resigned  a  portion  of  his  authority  to  his  son 
Francesco-Maria,  who  succeeded  as  grand-duke:  went  to  live  in 
retirement;  and  married  in  1570  a  lady  of  no  fortune,  named 
Camilla  Martelli.  The  character  of  Cosmo  is  mainly  that  of  a 
successful  ruler.  He  was  diligent,  maintained  order,  kept  Tus- 
cany, at  length  united  under  his  sceptre,  independent  of  foreigners, 
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and  was  a  splendid  protector  of  art  and  letters,  like  all  the 
greatest  men  of  his  family.    On  the  otherhand,  he  strangled  the 
.  he  was  pledged  to  |  rned  by  an  unpra 

»ment  of  the  spy  system,  and  sen.;-  never  to  have  allowed 

moral  considerations  to   interfere  where  his  personal  or  political 
interests  were  concerned. 

Medici,  Giovanni  Gastonb  de',  Grand-duke  of  Tuscany, 
of  the  Medicean  race,  horn  in  Florence  24th  May, 
1671;  succeeded  his  father,  Cosmo  III.,  31st  October,  172:;; 
died  in  Florence  9th  July,  1737.  On  the  2nd  of  July,  1697, 
ni  Gastone  married  Anne  Mary  Frances  of  Saxe-Lauen- 
burg,  an  ugly  and  unmanageable  woman,  whose  fatal  society 
changed  her  husband  from  a  studious  and  promising  youth  into 
an  indolent  debauchee  of  low  tastes  and  shattered  health.  Upon 
his  accession  he  showed  some  qualities  of  a  strong-headed 
and  well-intentioned  sovereign,  getting  rid  of  his  father's  much- 
ted  monks  and  spies,  and  administering  milder  and  more 
accurate  justice.  He  refused  to  receive  or  treat  with  his  wife, 
who  remained  in  Bohemia.  He  relapsed,  however,  into  indolence, 
and  a  shameful  traffic  in  offices  ensued.  As  he  had  no  direct 
heir,  the  great  question  of  his  reign  was  naturally  as  to  the 
succession.  He  adhered  outwardly  to  the  treaty  of  25th  July, 
1731,  fixing  the  succession  upon  the  Infant  Don  Carlos;  though 
it  is  said  that  his  own  recorded  desire  was  to  restore  to  Florence 
the  independence  which  she  had  intended  to  secure  to  herself, 
when  the  Medicean  rule  was  settled.  Eventually  the  succession 
passed  to  Francois  de  Lorraine,  husband  of  Maria  Theresa.  The 
gleams  of  sense,  humour,  and  goodness  of  purpose,  which 
chequered  the  uselessness  of  Giovanni  Gastone  as  a  ruler,  seem 
to  have  attached  the  people  to  him;  the  last  man  of  the  Medicis 
died  not  unlamented.  The  race  was  finally  extinguished  on  18th 
February,  1743,  by  the  death  of  Giovanni  Gastone's  sister,  the 
princess  palatine. — W.  51.  R. 

Medici,  Lorenzo  de',  surnamed  the  Magnificent,  was 
bora  on  the  1st  of  January,  1448.  He  was  the  son  of  Pietro 
and  grandson  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  who,  in  consequence  of  their 
high  position  in  Florence  as  merchants  of  princely  wealth,  had 
successively  held  the  reins  of  state,  and  had  been  accepted  as 
chiefs  of  the  republic.  Great  pains  were  bestowed  on  the  edu- 
cation of  Lorenzo.  His  tutors  were  some  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  day,  while  Politian  and  Pico  de  la  Mirandola  were 
his  fellow-students,  and  continued  his  faithful  friends  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  His  father  dying  in  1409,  a  junto  of  five  persons,  of 
whom  Thomas  Soderini  was  the  principal,  invited  Lorenzo  and 
his  brother  Julian  to  occupy  the  seat  of  supreme  power.  Soderini, 
indeed,  had  been  the  real  ruler  of  Florence  during  the  time  of 
Pietro,  whose  physical  sufferings  had  long  incapacitated  him  for 
the  transaction  of  important  business.  Unwilling  to  abandon 
a  secured  power  to  the  chance  of  a  popular  election,  he  assem- 
bled a  meeting  of  the  most  influential  citizens  of  Florence,  and 
proposed  the  two  young  Medici  as  heads  of  the  state  (principe 
dello  stato),  on  the  ground,  so  familiar  to  the  supporters  of 
hereditary  monarchy,  that  it  would  be  easier  to  maintain  a  power 
consolidated  by  time,  than  to  found  a  new  one.  The  young 
men  were  elected,  and  the  hereditary  principle  seemed  to  be 
confirmed.  The  republican  austerity  of  the  Florentines  bad, 
indeed,  become  greatly  relaxed  by  the  refining  influence  of  com- 
mercial prosperity.  To  behold  the  generous,  accomplished  Medici 
engaged  in  the  most  intellectual  pursuits,  surrounded  by  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  age,  accumulating  treasures  of  art,  and 
cultivating  the  elegancies  of  life  in  the  highest  perfection,  was 
rce  of  joy  and  triumph  to  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
Florence.  The  general  taste  for  pomp  and  magnificence  was 
often  carried  to  a  dangerous  extreme;  and  the  extravagant 
expenditure  consequent  on  the  visit  of  Galeazzo  Sforza  to  Flo- 
rence, is  said  to  have  demoralized  the  inhabitants.  For  seven 
or  eight  years  Lorenzo  lived  in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  his 
authority.  He  studied  Plato,  he  wrote  poetry,  he  filled  his 
OS  with  the  exquisite  remains  of  ancient  art,  and  loved  to 
walk  there  talking  philosophy  with  his  chosen  friends.  To 
disturb  an  existence  so  serene  was  unmannerly,  and  political 
liberty  seemed  forgotten  in  Florence.  The  ancient  elective 
i  were  virtually  suppressed,  a  permanent  council  was  estab- 
lished and  was  obedient  to  the  will  of  Lorenzo,  who  came  to 
be  treated  as  a  sovereign  prince.  Two  seditious  movements  in 
the  republic  had  been  sternly  repressed  soon  after  Lorenzo's 
election — the  one  at  Prato,  where,  in  1470,  A.  Nardi,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  old  oligarchy  of  Florence,  endeavoured  to  seize  the 


citadel;  and  the  other  at  Volterra  in  1472.  The  Volterrana 
desired  to  shake  off  their  dependent  alliance  with  Florence;  but 
they  were  defeated,  their  city  given  up  to  pillage,  and  deposed 
from  the  rank  of  an  ally  to  that  of  a  subject  city.  One  of  the 
sins  for  which  Lorenzo  on  his  deathbed  sought  absolution,  was 
the  sacking  of  the  city  of  Volterra.  Spite  of  his  rigour  to 
enemies  and  his  noble  generosity  to  friends,  Lorenzo  was  doomed 
to  feel  the  extreme  force  of  personal  animosity  from  both  public 
and  private  foes.  The  Pazzi  family  in  Florence  was  as  distin- 
guished in  commerce  as  that  of  the  Medici,  and  more  ancient 
and  numerous.  They  could  not  brook  the  pre-eminence  of 
Lorenzo,  who  on  his  side  missed  no  opportunity  of  diminishing 
their  influence  in  the  state.  Francesco  Pazzi  in  disgust  left  his 
native  city  for  Rome,  where  he  became  the  banker  of  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.  This  pontiff,  who  has  disgraced  himself  in  history 
by  his  unscrupulous  nepotism,  hated  Lorenzo  for  his  opposition 
to  Jerome  Riario,  a  favourite  nephew  of  the  pope.  A  plot  was 
concocted  for  the  destruction  of  the  two  Medici,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  free  republic  of  Florence.  The  pope,  Ferdinand  king 
of  Naples,  Francesco  Salviati  archbishop  of  Pisa,  and  the  Pazzi 
family,  were  the  principal  parties  to  this  conspiracy,  which, 
formed  in  1477,  was  not  ripe  for  execution  till  April,  1478. 
Lorenzo  and  his  brother  were  set  upon  by  the  conspirators,  while 
attending  mass  in  the  church.  Julian  unhappily  received  a 
fatal  stab ;  but  Lorenzo  with  a  slight  wound  escaped.  He 
immediately  took  ample  vengeance  on  the  Pazzi  family  and  the 
archbishop;  but  the  mightier  conspirators,  Sixtus  IV.  and  Ferdi- 
nand, remained  in  the  field,  and  caused  the  Florentines  no  little 
distress.  Towards  the  end  of  1479  Lorenzo,  after  telling  the 
council  that  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  life  if  it  would  benefit 
the  republic,  set  out  for  Naples  and  succeeded  in  persuading 
Ferdinand  to  make  peace  with  Florence,  and  a  treaty  was  signed 
on  the  6th  March,  1480.  The  capture  of  Otranto  by  the  Turks 
about  the  same  time,  induced  the  pope  likewise  to  come  to  terms. 
In  1484  Sixtus  IV.  died  and  was  succeeded  by  Innocent  VIII. , 
a  devoted  friend  to  Lorenzo,  whose  son  John  (afterwards  Leo  X.) 
he  nominated  cardinal  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen.  The  fall  of 
Siena,  and  the  death  of  Jerome  Riario,  lord  of  Imola,  served 
further  to  aggrandize  the  house  of  Medici.  Yet  while  gaining 
political  importance,  they  were  losing  those  elements  of  strength 
which  had  first  raised  the  family — commercial  ability  and  wealth. 
Lorenzo  still  kept  up  a  banking  business  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  employing  agents  whom  he  could  not,  however,  or  would 
not  overlook.  His  munificent  expenditure  reduced  his  fortune 
and  increased  his  debts.  The  state  of  Florence  was  called  upon  to 
help  him,  and  he  received  from  the  Council  of  Seventy-two  public 
money  for  his  private  use.  There  may  have  been  equity  in  this, 
since  he  spent  so  much  of  his  fortune  in  the  adornment  of  Flo- 
rence and  in  the  encouragement  of  her  artists  and  men  of  letters; 
but  the  insolvency  of  the  bouse  of  Medici  was  no  less  mischievous 
to  the  liberties  of  Florence  than  had  been  its  wealth.  In  1487 
Lorenzo's  daughter,  Madeleine,  was  married  to  the  pope's  son, 
Francesco  Cibo,  and  in  1489  John  Medici  entered  the  sacred 
college.  This  family  connection  with  the  papacy  may  serve  to 
explain  Lorenzo's  opposition  to  Savonarola,  whom,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Pico  de  la  Mirandola,  he  had  invited  to  preach 
at  the  convent  of  St.  Mark.  The  enthusiastic  reformer  had 
little  in  common  with  the  refined  Platonist,  who  was  virtually 
sovereign  of  Florence.  He  inveighed  against  the  luxury  and 
corruption  of  the  time,  and  refused  to  see  in  Lorenzo  more  than 
a  citizen  bound  to  respect  the  rights  of  his  fellow-citizens.  In 
1490  Lorenzo,  being  completely  disabled  by  gout,  gave  up  public 
business  to  his  two  sons,  Peter  and  Julian,  and  retired  to  his 
country  seat  at  Careggi,  where  his  existence  was  painfully  pro- 
longed for  two  years,  while  his  sufferings  were  assuaged  by 
the  society  of  Politian  and  other  cherished  friends.  Politian's 
account  of  the  deathbed  scene  is  very  touching.  Another  account, 
describing  the  final  interview  with  Savonarola  somewhat  differ- 
ently, is  given  by  Burlamacchi,  and  presents  a  very  striking  scene. 
— (See  Madden's  Life  of  Savonarola,  vol.  i.,  p.  153.)  Lorenzo 
confessed  to  three  great  offences — the  sacking  of  Volterra,  the 
appropriation  of  charitable  funds,  and  the  execution  of  innocent 
persons  at  the  time  of  the  Pazzi  plot.  The  high-minded  priest 
required  three  things  before  he  granted  absolution — a  lively 
faith  in  God,  a  restoration  as  far  as  possible  of  everything  wrong- 
fully acquired,  leaving  enough  to  maintain  his  children  decently 
as  private  citizens,  and  the  restitution  of  liberty  to  Florence. 
The  dying  man  agreed  to  the  two  first  demands,  but  on  hearing 
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the  third,  turned  his  back  to  the  speaker  and  made  no  answer. 
Lorenzo  died  on  the  11th  April,  1192,  in  his  forty-fourth  year. 
His  character  for  humanity,  generosity,  and  many  noble  virtues, 
lias  remained  unimpeached.  If  he  was  a  usurper,  he  was  so  with 
the  people's  wish ;  and  in  comparison  with  neighbouring  states 
where  liberty  had  been  extinguished  in  blood,  Florence  under 
Lorenzo  enjoyed  a  large  amount  of  rational  freedom. — R.  II. 

MEDINA,  Sir  John  Baptist,  a  celebrated  portrait-painter, 
was  the  son  of  Don  Medina  de  l'Asturias,  a  Spanish  captain 
settled  at  Brussels,  where  the  son  was  born  in  16G0.  He  learned 
painting  of  Du  Chatel;  married  young;  came  to  London  in  1G86, 
where  he  painted  many  portraits :  but  the  promises  of  support 
made  by  the  earl  of  Leven  induced  him  to  remove  to  Edinburgh. 
Here  he  found  abundant  employment.  He  painted  most  of  the 
Scottish  nobility ;  but  he  had  twenty  children,  writes  Walpole, 
and  he  did  not  grow  rich.  He  revisited  England,  but  soon 
returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  died  in  1711.  Medina  was 
knighted  by  the  duke  of  Qneensberry,  lord  high  commissioner, 
being  the  last  knight  made  in  Scotland  prior  to  the  Union.  Sir 
John  Medina  was  among  the  best  portrait-painters  of  his  day. 
He  has  preserved  the  likenesses  of  many  distinguished  Scotsmen. 
Examples  of  his  pencil  are  in  many  of  the  residences  of  the  old 
Scottish  nobility ;  and  in  Surgeon's  hall,  Edinburgh,  are  por- 
traits of  some  of  the  professors,  and  two  small  historical  subjects, 
attributed  to  him.  He  is  also  said  to  have  painted  a  few  land- 
scapes ;  and  he  made  the  designs  for  an  edition  of  Milton. — J.  T-e. 

MEDWYN,  Thomas,  Captain,  a  cousin  of  the  poet  Shelley, 
was  a  schoolfellow  of  his  at  Eton.  When  travelling  in  Italy, 
lie  was  introduced  by  Shelley  to  Lord  Byron,  then  living  with 
the  Guicciolis.  In  1824,  when  all  England  was  startled  by  the 
premature  death  of  the  noble  poet,  who  had  roused  so  deep 
and  universal  an  interest  in  his  own  personal  history,  Captain 
Medwyn  published  the  fruits  of  his  intercourse  with  Byron,  under 
the  title  of  "  Conversations  of  Lord  Byron,  noted  during  a  resi- 
dence with  his  lordship  at  Pisa  in  1821-22,"  4to.  The  book 
was  eagerly  bought,  but  excited  much  indignation  in  many 
minds,  being  deemed  a  betrayal  of  the  confidence  on  which 
freedom  of  social  intercourse  is  based.  Mr.  Medwyn  was  roughly 
handled  by  the  critics,  in  reply  to  whom  a  defence  was  published 
in  1825  under  the  title  of  "Captain  Medwyn  vindicated  from  the 
calumnies  of  the  Reviewers."  In  1831  he  published  a  useful 
and  popular  book,  "  The  Angler  in  Wales,"  2  vols.,  and  in  1842 
a  novel,  "  Lady  Singleton,"  2  vols.  "  The  Shelley  Papers : 
Memoirs  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,"  which  he  published  in  1847, 
hardly  do  justice  to  a  subject  so  difficult  as  the  character  of  that 
great,  yet  eccentric  poet.  Captain  Medwyn  is  very  bitter  in 
his  attack  upon  Shelley's  assailants,  but  does  not  succeed  in 
explaining  the  inconsistencies  of  his  unhappy  life. — R.  H. 

MEHEMET  ALI,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  one  of  the  greatest  men 
whom  the  East  has  produced  in  modern  times,  was  born  at 
Cavalla  in  Eoumelia,  in  1769,  the  birth-year  of  Napoleon  and 
of  Wellington.  His  father,  a  Roumeliot  of  Turkish  origin,  held 
a  small  official  position  in  his  native  place;  and  early  left  an  orphan, 
Mehemet  was  adopted  by  an  officer  of  janissaries  commanding 
at  Pravusta.  At  fourteen  he  did  good  service  to  his  patron  by 
coercing  into  submission  a  village-population  which  refused  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  a  commission  in  the 
militia  and  a  marriage  which  brought  him  a  little  money.  A 
connection  which  he  formed  with  a  French  merchant  led  him 
into  commercial  speculation  (a  taste  for  which  he  ever  after- 
wards retained),  and  increased  his  slender  fortune.  Sent  by 
his  early  patr6n  in  virtual  command  of  a  small  detachment  of 
soldiers  from  Pravusta  to  join  the  Turkish  forces  in  Egypt,  then 
occupied  by  the  French  (1800),  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  bravery;  and  attracting  the  notice  of  Khosrew,  pacha  of 
Egypt,  he  rose  to  be  general  of  the  Amauts,  those  hardy  and 
valiant  Albanians  who  formed  the  flower  of  the  Ottoman  army. 
This  position  gave  ample  scope  to  the  ambition  of  a  man  of 
resolution  and  ability,  in  the  midst  of  the  disorganization  which 
the  expulsion  of  the  French  bequeathed  to  Egypt.  After  a  great 
deal  of  intriguing  and  manoeuvring,  by  which  he  contrived  to 
make  the  pacha  and  the  old  masters  of  the  country,  the  Turkish 
Mamelukes,  unpopular  with  the  Egyptians,  he  was  appointed  a 
pacha  in  1805,  and  became  viceroy  of  Egypt.  Six  years  later 
he  resolved  to  rid  himself  of  the  Mamelukes,  who  still  threatened 
to  form  an  imperium  in  imperio,  though  their  power  had  been 
somewhat  broken  at  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids.  He  invited 
them  to  a  military  banquet  on  the  1st  of  March,  1811,  and 


having  made  his  arrangements  for  the  coup,  he  treacherously 
massacred  them  en  nuisse  as  they  withdrew  from  it.  Called  on 
the  same  year  by  the  sultan  to  reduce  the  YVahabees,  he  ultimately 
triumphed  over  them,  through  the  skill  and  valour  of  his  son, 
Ibrahim  Pacha,  (rp  r.)  with  whose  aid  he  organized  and  disci- 
plined a  formidable  army  on  the  European  model.  The  part 
which  it  played  in  the  Greek  revolution,  to  repress  which  Mehe- 
met was  once  more  appealed  to  by  the  sultan,  has  been  described 
in  our  memoir  of  Ibrahim  Pacha.  Meanwhile,  Mehemet  Ali 
was  creating  a  new  Egypt,  and  carrying  out  with  more  success, 
because  his  power  to  crush  opposition  was  greater,  the  reforms 
which  his  suzerain,  Sultan  Mahmud,  struggled  to  effect  in  Turkey 
proper.  He  not  only  organized  an  army,  but  built  and  manned 
a  considerable  fleet.  He  introduced  the  political  and  social 
regulations  and  appliances  of  christian  Europe— police,  syste- 
matic taxation,  education,  hospitals,  telegraphs;  and  he  gave 
toleration  to  his  christian  subjects.  He  sent  his  own  sons  and 
the  elite  of  the  Egyptian  youth  of  the  higher  ranks  to  be 
educated  in  France,  whence  he  drew  skilful  officers  and  civilians, 
on  some  of  whom  he  conferred  the  rank  of  Bey,  to  aid  him  in 
carrying  out  his  measures.  Taking  into  his  hands  the  whole 
industry,  commercial  and  agricultural,  of  Egypt,  and  executing 
his  industrial  schemes  by  a  system  of  forced  labour,  he  established 
manufactories,  compelled  the  culture  of  cotton,  planted  the  olive 
and  the  mulberry  tree,  and  improved  the  breed  of  useful  ani- 
mals. Terrible  as  was  the  tyranny  of  Mehemet,  its  results  were 
at  least  better  than  those  of  the  stereotyped  Turkish  pacha. 
"  Order  reigned"  in  Egypt,  and  through  its  length  and  breadth 
life  and  property  were  secure  from  every  attack,  save  that  of  the 
viceroy  himself.  The  resources  which  this  policy  placed  at  his 
command  were  such,  that  after  the  war  in  Greece  which  wasted 
his  army,  and  the  battle  of  Navarino  which  shattered  his  fleet, 
he  created  new  and  formidable  forces,  military  and  naval,  and 
began  to  think  of  asserting  his  independence  of  the  Porte.  Up 
to  the  period  of  the  battle  of  Navarino,  Mehemet  had  not  only 
been  an  obedient  subject,  but  a  powerful  ally  of  his  suzerain,  to 
whom  he  had  rendered  the  most  essential  services  in  the  subju- 
gation of  the  Wahabees,  and  in  the  war  of  the  Greek  revolution. 
But  when,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  Mahmud,  jealous  of  the 
influence  of  his  powerful  feudatory,  refused  to  bestow  on  Ibra- 
him the  pashalik  of  Damascus,  claimed  by  Mehemet  as  a  reward 
for  his  seirices,  the  viceroy  resolved  on  revolt.  Demanding  and 
refused  the  restitution  of  some  of  his  subjects,  who  had  fled  from 
the  system  of  forced  labour  in  Egypt  and  taken  refuge  in  Syria, 
Mehemet  sent  his  son  to  invade  Syria  in  1831,  with  the  results 
detailed  in  the  memoir  of  Ibrahim.  The  war  closed  with  the 
convention  of  Kutayah,  May,  1833,  by  which  the  government 
of  Syria  was  ceded  to  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  who  intrusted  it  to 
the  victorious  Ibrahim.  Mahmud  bided  his  time,  and  when 
he  both  thought  himself  strong  enough  and  had  an  excuse  for 
the  act,  he  sent  against  Ibrahim  in  Syria  the  army  which  was 
completely  defeated  at  Nezib,  while  the  Turkish  fleet,  destined 
to  operate  against  Mehemet,  was  quietly  placed  in  the  possession 
of  the  viceroy  by  the  Capitan  Pacha.  Then  came  the  celebrated 
intervention  of  the  great  powers,  which  left  Mehemet  Ali  shorn 
of  his  triumphs,  and  which  in  its  course  nearly  produced  a  war 
between  France  audEngland. — (SeelBKAiUM  Pacha.)  Deprived 
of  the  government  of  Syria,  Mehemet  Ali  was  left  hereditary  vice- 
roy of  Egypt,  with  a  number  of  conditions,  among  which  was  a 
limitation  of  his  military  force.  The  viceroy  was  now  seventy- 
two,  and  this  humiliation  struck  him  a  blow  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  never  recovered.  When  he  paid  in  184G  a  visit  to  his 
new  sovereign,  Abd-ul-Medjid,  at  Constantinople, the  once  formi- 
dable foe  of  the  Porte  was  a  broken-down  old  man.  On  his 
return  to  Egypt  he  seemed  to  be  failing  fast,  and  by  the  advice 
of  his  physicians,  proceeded  in  1848  to  Malta,  and  thence  to 
Naples.     He  died  at  Cairo  on  the  2d  August,  1849. — F.  E. 

MEHUL,  Etiexxe  Henki,  a  musician,  was  born  at  Givet  in 
Belgium,  on  the  24th  June,  1763.  He  was  indebted  for  his  musi- 
cal predilections  to  the  organ  of  the  cathedral,  seconded  by  the 
organist,  whose  good  graces  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain.  He 
afterwards  enjoyed  the  instructions  of  a  more  skilful  master,  the 
learned  German,  Henser,  under  whose  auspices  Mehul  devoted 
himself  during  three  years  to  the  practice  of  the  organ  and  the 
study  of  counterpoint.  So  rapid  was  the  progress  he  made,  that 
at  this  period  he  was  able  to  replace  his  master  at  the  organ  ;  and 
he  would  have  become  his  successor  had  not  the  desire  of  glory 
led  him  to  seek  a  more  worthy  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents. 


lie  went  to  Paris  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  where  he  received  instruc- 

■  iii  the  celebrated  Edelmann,  by  whom  he  was  initiated 
i  .to  all  the  higher  mysteries  of  composition.  The  young  Mehul 
first  became  known  to  the  public  by  a  set  of  sonatas,  which 
manifested  a  very  decided  genius  for  instrumental  music,  and  nut 
wj(h  :l  raging  reception.     By   fortunate  chance  he 

.  I  with  Gluck,  and  to  this  great  musician  he  was 
more  indebted  for  the  skill  in  composition  which  he  soon  displayed, 
than  to  any  other  school  or  master.  His  first  work,  "  Euphrosine 
1.1  Coradin."  proved  most  successful  ;   and  not  less  so  his  "  Stra- 

."  which  critics  consider  as  his  masterpiece.  The  period  of 
the  French  revolution  compelled  him  to  waste  much  of  his  time 
in  writing  pieces  of  temporary  interest,  but  lie  redeemed  himself 
in  his  "  Jeune  Henri,"  his  "  Deux  Aveugles  de  Tolede,"  his 
music  in  "La  Dansomanie,"  and  more  especially  by  his  oratorio 
of  ■'  Joseph,"  producedin  1816.  He  died  the  year  after,  leaving 
his  "Valentine  de  Milan"  to  be  finished  by  liis  nephew,  M.  Daus- 

.  who  brought  it  out  most  successfully  in  1822.   For  many 

■  ing  anecdotes,  and  for  a  complete  list  of  Mehul's  works, 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Fetis'  Musical  Biography. — F.  F.  R. 

MEIBOMIUS,  Marcus,  a  well-known  philologist  and  critic, 
was  a  native  of  Toningen  in  Holland,  born  in  1626.  Having 
searched  deeply  into  the  writings  of  the  Greeks,  he  contracted 
an  enthusiastic  partiality  for  the  music  of  the  ancients;  and  not 
only  entertained  an  opinion  of  its  superiority  over  that  of  the 
moderns,  but  also  that  he  was  able  to  restore  and  introduce  it 
into  practice.  Very  little  is  known  of  his  early  life.  He  settled 
at  Stockholm  and  became  a  favourite  of  Christina,  queen  of 
Sweden.  The  queen,  who  from  frequent  conversation  with  him 
had  been  induced  to  entertain  the  same  sentiments  on  music  as 
himself,  was  prevailed  on  to  listen  to  a  proposal  that  he  made. 
This  was  to  exhibit  a  musical  performance  that  should  be  strictly 
conformable  to  the  practice  of  the  ancients;  and  to  crown  all, 
though  he  had  a  very  bad  voice,  and  had  never  been  taught  to 
exercise  it,  he  engaged  to  sing  the  principal  parts.  Instruments 
of  various  kinds  were  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Meibomius 
at  the  expense  of  the  queen,  and  a  public  notice  was  given  of  a 
musical  exhibition  that  should  atonish  the  world,  and  enchant 
all  who  should  be  happy  enough  to  be  present.  On  the  appointed 
day  Meibomius  appeared,  and  beginning  to  sing  was  heard  for  a 
while  with  patience ;  but  his  performance  and  that  of  his  assistants 
soon  became  past  enduring.  Neither  the  chromatic  nor  the  enhar- 
monic genus  was  suited  to  the  ears  of  his  illiterate  audience,  and 
the  Lydian  mode  had  lost  its  power.  In  short  his  hearers,  unable  to 
resist  the  impulses  of  nature,  at  length  expressed  their  opinions 
of  the  performance  by  a  general  and  long-continued  burst  of 
laughter.  Whatever  might  be  the  feelings  of  the  people,  Meibo- 
mius was  but  little  disposed  to  sympathize  with  them.  Their 
mirth  was  his  disgrace,  and  he  felt  it  but  too  sensibly.  Seeing 
in  the  gallery  M.  Bourdelot,  a  court  physician  and  his  rival  in 
the  queen's  favour,  he  imputed  the  behaviour  of  the  company  to 
some  insinuations  of  this  person.  He  therefore  ran  up  to  him, 
and  struck  him  a  violent  blow  on  the  neck.  To  avoid  the  con- 
E  quences  of  this  rashness  he  quitted  the  city  before  he  could  be 
called  to  account  for  it,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Copenhagen. 
In  this  place  he  was  well  received,  and  became  a  professor  at 
Sora,  a  college  in  Denmark  for  the  instruction  of  the  nobility. 
Here  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  councillor  to  the  king, 
and  was  soon  afterwards  called  to  Elsinore,  and  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  president  of  the  board  of  maritime  taxes  or  customs; 
but  neglecting  his  employment  he  was  dismissed  from  the  office, 
and  he  soon  afterwards  quitted  Denmark.  He  now  settled  at 
Amsterdam,  and  became  professor  of  history  there;  but  on 
refusing  to  give  private  instruction  to  the  son  of  a  burgomaster, 
alleging  as  his  excuse  that  he  was  not  accustomed  to  instruct  boys, 
he  was  dismissed  from  that  station.  On  this  he  quitted  Amster- 
dam and  visited  France  and  England;  but  afterwards  returning 
he  died  at  Amsterdam  about  the  year  1710.  The  great  work 
of  Meibomius  was  his  edition  of  the  seven  Greek  musical  writers 
— Aristoxenus,  Euclid,  Nichomachus,  Alypius,  Gaudentius, 
Bacchius,  and  Aristidea  Quintilianus.  This  was  published  at 
Amsterdam  in  the  year  1652,  and  contains  a  general  preface  to 
the  whole;  and  also  a  particular  preface  to  each  of  the  treatises 
as  they  occur,  ami  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Greek  text,  with 
copious  notes,  tending  to  reconcile  various  readings  and  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  several  authors. — E.  F.  R. 

MEIKLE,  the  name  of  a  family  of  Scottish  mechanics,  dis- 
tinguished for  skill  through  many  generations. — John  Meikle 


about  1686,  was  the  first  to  introduce  iron-founding  into  Scot- 
land.— James  Meikle,  millwright,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  went  to  Holland  at  the  instance  of  Fletcher 
of  Saltoun,  to  study  the  agricultural  machinery  used  by  the 
Dutch ;  and  in  1720  he  brought  to  Scotland  and  set  up  the  first 
pair  of  fanners,  or  winnowing  machine,  ever  seen  in  that  country. 
He  left  an  only  son,  the  subject  of  the  following  article  : — 

Meikle,  Andrew,  a  Scottish  mechanic  and  engineer,  the  • 
inventor  of  the  thrashing-machine,  was  born  about  1720,  and 
died  in  1811  at  Houston  Mill,  near  East  Linton  in  the  county 
of  East  Lothian,  where  from  his  youth  he  had  carried  on  the 
occupation  of  farmer,  miller,  and  millwright.  His  skill  in 
mechanics  was  long  well  known  and  extensively  employed 
throughout  the  south  of  Scotland.  He  invented  many  improve- 
ments in  millwork  and  in  agricultural  machinery.  The  most 
important  of  these  was  the  now  well-known  thrashing-machine, 
which,  after  many  trials,  patiently  carried  on  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  he  perfected  in  1787,  and  secured  by  a  patent  in  1788. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  value  of  the  saving  to  Britain 
alone,  through  the  superiority  of  that  machine  to  the  flail,  is 
about  £2,000,000  a  year;  but  it  produced  little  pecuniary  profit 
to  its  inventor  beyond  a  sum  of  £1500,  which  was  collected 
for  him  by  subscription  in  1809,  through  the  exertions  of  Sir 
John  Sinclair.  One  of  his  claims  to  distinction  is  that  of  having 
been  the  first  master  of  the  great  engineer,  John  Rennie. — 
His  son,  George  Meikle,  was  also  a  skilful  machinist  and 
engineer. —  (Smiles'  Lives  of  the  Engineers,  vol.  i.) — W.  J.  M.  R. 

MEIKLE,  William  Julius,  a  Scottish  poet  was  born  in 
1734.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Meikle,  who  was 
at  one  time  an  assistant  to  Dr.  Isaac  Watts  in  London,  and  after- 
wards minister  of  the  parish  of  Langholm  in  Dumfriesshire.  On 
the  death  of  his  father  young  Meikle  went  to  Edinburgh  to  reside 
with  a  relation  who  was  a  brewer  there,  and  was  ultimately 
admitted  to  a  share  hi  the  business.  He  was  unsuccessful, 
however,  in  this  calling,  and  in  1763  proceeded  to  London  in  the 
hope  of  procuring  a  commission  in  the  marine  service.  In  this 
he  was  disappointed ;  but  having  already  composed  his  tragedies 
and  some  minor  poems,  he  introduced  himself  to  Lord  Lytileton, 
who  encouraged  him  to  persevere  in  his  poetical  studies.  In  1765 
he  obtained  the  situation  of  corrector  of  the  Clarendon  press  in 
Oxford.  From  this  time  onward  he  published  a  succession  of 
short  poems,  some  of  which  attracted  considerable  notice,  and 
also  several  pamphlets.  At  an  early  age  he  had  projected  a 
translation  of  the  Lusiad  of  Camoens,  and  in  1771  he  published 
the  first  book  as  a  specimen.  The  complete  version  appeared  in 
1775,  and  was  so  well  received  that  a  second  edition  was  required 
in  1778.  In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  secretary  to 
Governor  Johnston,  who  had  obtained  the  command  of  the  Romnty 
man-of-war,  and  accompanied  him  to  Lisbon,  where  he  was 
nominated  joint-agent  for  prizes,  and  received  many  flattering 
marks  of  attention.  Returning  to  England  with  a  moderate 
independence,  he  married  in  June,  1782,  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  literary  leisure  at  Wheatley  in  Oxfordshire,  where  he 
died  in  1788,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age.  A  complete  edition 
of  his  poems  was  published  in  1794,  and  another  with  a  memoir 
appeared  in  1802.  Meikle's  poems  are  characterized  by  sweetness, 
rather  than  by  originality  or  power.  His  ballad  of  "  Cumnor 
Hall,"  which  suggested  the  novel  of  Kenilworth,  is  distinguished 
by  its  fine  melody;  and  the  song  "There's  nae  luck  about  the 
house,"  which  is  not  certainly  known  to  he  his,  but  has  been 
claimed  for  him  on  apparently  good  evidence,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  lyrics  in  the  Scottish  language. — J.  T. 

MELA,  Pomponius,  a  Roman  geographical  writer,  was  born 
at  a  town  called  Tingentera  in  Spain.  The  time  wdien  he 
flourished  has  not  been  precisely  determined;  but  from  the 
internal  evidences  supplied  by  his  works,  it  seems  probable  that 
he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  A.D.  41-54.  The  only  known 
and  extant  work  of  Pomponius  Mela  is  a  tract — "  De  Situ 
Orbis."  It  consists  of  three  books,  and  is  a  careful  and  laborious 
compilation  of  all  that  was  known  in  his  time  about  the  earth's 
surface.  It  begins  with  a  definition  of  the  cardinal  points,  and 
an  account  of  the  general  divisions  of  the  earth  into  hemispheres 
and  /.ones,  and  afterwards  passes  on  to  a  more  detailed  account 
of  the  principal  continents,  islands,  and  seas.  According  to 
Pomponius  Mela  there  are  two  hemispheres,  the  northern  and 
the  southern.  Of  these  the  former  alone  is  known;  the  southern, 
which  he  describes  as  the  abode  of  the  Anticthones,  being 
separated  from  us  by  the  torrid  zone,  which  cannot  be  passed. 


The  northern  or  known  hemisphere,  therefore,  is  the  only  one 
that  can  be  described  in  detail.  It  consists,  according  to  Mela, 
of  three  great  continents,  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia.  On  the 
north  of  these  is  the  Caspian  sea ;  on  the  west,  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  on  the  south,  the  Arabian.  Beyond  all  is  the  ocean. 
A  minute  account  is  next  given  of  the  various  countries  which 
form  the  three  continents,  of  the  islands  which  belong  to  each, 
and  of  the  nations  which  inhabit  them.  The  countries  in  the 
extreme  north,  east,  and  south,  were  unknown  to  Pomponius 
Mela,  and  he  supposed  the  ocean  to  occupy  the  space  where  they 
are  situated.  The  three  books,  "  De  Situ  Orbis,"  were  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Arthur  Golding  in  1585. —  D.  M. 

MLLANCTHON,  Philip,  the  eminent  German  scholar  and 
reformer,  was  born  at  Bretten  in  the  lower  Palatinate  on  the 
16th  February,  1107.  His  mother,  Barbara  Reuter,  was  a 
daughter  of  the  mayor  of  the  town,  and  his  father  was  an 
armourer,  whose  original  German  name  was  Schwartzerd,  which 
in  the  case  of  the  son,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  the 
famous  Reuchlin  Grecized  into  Melancthon,  or  as  he  that  bore  it 
spelled  it  latterly  Melanthon.  The  German  and  Greek  names 
both  signify  "  black  earth."  He  studied  at  the  academy  at 
Pfortzhcim,  and  happening  to  lodge  in  the  house  of  a  near  female 
relation,  a  sister  of  Eenchlin,  he  attracted  the  attention  and 
patronage  of  that  illustrious  scholar,  whose  tuition  and  example 
were  not  lost  upon  the  youthful  aspirant.  After  a  residence  of 
about  two  years  at  Pfortzheim,  Philip  removed  to  Heidelberg 
where  he  became  bachelor  of  arts,  and  for  the  sake  of  some 
pupils  composed  "Rudiments"  of  the  Greek  language.  But  as 
his  age  prevented  him  from  taking  a  final  degree  he  left  for  the 
university  of  Tubingen,  where  his  range  of  successful  study  soon 
made  him  celebrated,  and  where  he  became  M.A.,  apparently  in 
his  sixteenth  year.  After  labouring  some  time  in  private  tuition, 
he  at  length  became  a  public  lecturer  not  only  on  the  classics, 
but  on  logic,  rhetoric,  mathematics,  and  theology.  The  fame  of 
the  young  lecturer  drew  upon  him  the  eulogies  of  Erasmus,  who, 
among  other  praises  of  him,  exclaims  "  Quid  inventionis  acumen, 
quae  sermonis  puritas,  quanta  reconditarum  rerum  memoria," 
&c. — What  greatness  of  invention,  what  purity  of  diction,  what 
vastness  of  memory,  &c.  Latimer  tells  us  too,  "  I  was  as  obsti- 
nate a  papist  as  any  in  England,  insomuch  that  when  I  should 
be  made  bachelor  of  divinity,  my  whole  oration  went  against 
Pliillippe  Melancthon  and  against  his  opinions."  Melancthon's 
biblical  studies  were  furthered  at  this  time  by  Reuchlin's  pre- 
sent of  a  Bible,  recently  printed  by  Froben,  and  the  incipient 
exeget  noted  down  on  the  margin  the  thoughts  which  from  time 
to  time  occurred  to  him.  In  1518  he  was  elected  professor  of 
Greek  in  the  newly-erected  monastery  of  Wittemberg,  and  at 
once  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  chair.  His  success  was  imme- 
diate and  decided;  the  insignificance  of  his  person  was  forgotten 
in  his  eloquence  and  erudition,  and  his  class  soon  numbered 
no  less  than  fifteen  hundred  persons,  listening  to  his  prelections 
on  Homer  and  the  epistle  of  Paul  to  Titus.  Luther  also  derived 
great  benefit  from  his  colleague  in  the  prosecution  of  his  own 
Greek  studies ;  and  Melancthon  bowed  to  the  influence  and 
imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  intrepid  reformer.  The  views  of  Mel- 
ancthon coincided  in  general  with  those  of  Luther;  but  he  was 
confirmed  in  his  protestant  leanings  by  listening  to  the  disputa- 
tion at  Leipsic  between  Eck  and  Carlstadt  and  Luther.  Eck 
appealed  too  much,  as  he  saw,  to  the  Fathers,  forgetting  and 
undervaluing  the  holy  scriptures.  The  defeated  champion  was 
so  annoyed  at  some  remarks  of  Melancthon,  that  in  his  chagrin 
he  stigmatized  him,  in  allusion  to  his  studies,  as  a  Grammatelli/s. 
In  1520  Philip  married  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  burgomasters 
of  Wittemberg,  and  she  proved  in  all  things  a  congenial  spirit. 

During  Luther's  confinement  in  the  castle  of  Wartburg  Melanc- 
thon was  ill  at  ease — the  sense  of  responsibility  well  nigh  over- 
came him.  He  wanted  Luther's  leonine  heart,  and  his  active 
and  intrepid  temperament.  He  was  not  fitted,  from  his  constitu- 
tional timidity,  to  be  a  leader — his  place  was  in  the  second  rank  as 
a  counsellor  and  support.  He  longed  most  earnestly  for  Luther's 
return — Me  des'ukrium  ejus  excruciat  misere.  At  this  period 
the  divines  of  the  Sorbonne  attacked  Luther,  and  Melancthon 
at  once  published  a  vindication — "Adversus  furiosum  Parisien- 
sium  Theologastrorum  decretum,"  in  which  with  quiet  satire  and 
bold  rebuke  he  exposed  the  "womanish"  violence,  the  numerous 
inconsistencies,  fallacious  arguments,  and  haughty  claims  of  his 
French  antagonists.  This  same  year  he  publi.-hcd  another  tract 
in  defence  of  Luther,  and  in  it  gives  at  some  length  the  history 
vol.  nr. 


of  the  great  dispute  between  Luther  and  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  ridicules  the  scholastic  philosophy.  In  1521  appeared  his 
"  Loci  communes  theologici" — a  brief,  compact  system  of  theo- 
logy under  fifty-three  heads,  and  expressed  in  terse  and  classic 
Latinity.  The  work  obtained  immediate  and  great  popularity, 
sixty  editions  being  published  during  the  author's  lifetime. 
Luther  praised  it  very  highly.  "  It  is  the  best  book,"  said  he, 
"next  to  holy  scripture  .  .  .  all  the  Fathers  and  Senten- 
tiarii  are  not  to  be  compared  to  it."  In  a  preface  to  a  French 
edition  of  it  in  1551,  Calvin  says — "It  is  a  summary  of  those 
truths  which  are  essential  to  a  christian's  guidance  in  the  way 
of  salvation."  The  "Loci"  are  clear  and  earnest,  but  they  want 
the  fulness,  stateliness,  and  self-adjusted  symmetry  of  the  more 
famous  Institutes  of  Geneva.  Melancthon  was  next  plagued 
by  the  prophets  and  anabaptists — Storck,  Cellarius,  and  Stub- 
ner.  Their  pretensions  to  revelation  seem  to  have  confounded 
him  ;  and  at  his  wit's  end,  he  urged  on  the  elector  to  send  for 
Luther,  "  for  no  one  can  judge  so  well  on  the  subject."  The 
elector  was  afraid  that  Luther's  life  might  be  endangered,  and 
Melancthon  wrote  to  the  reformer  himself.  Luther  immediately 
replied,  "I  do  not  approve  of  your  timidity,  though  you  are  my 
superior  in  talent  and  learning;"  and  the  gist  of  the  answer  is  the 
wise  demand,  "  Let  them  show  their  credentials — heed  not  their 
professions."  The  reforming  excesses  of  Carlstadt  and  his 
jealous  rivalry  next  vexed  him  ;  and  this  man  he  calls  with  some 
asperity,  but  with  some  truth,  "  a  man  of  savage  manners,  with 
no  genius  or  learning,  or  even  common  sense,  but  with  a  plaus- 
ible exterior."  But  his  gentle  soul  was  at  length  relieved  of  its 
anxieties,  for  the  presiding  genius  descended  from  the  Wartburg, 
and  Luther  again  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement. 

In  the  work  which  now  followed — the  translation  of  the  scrip- 
ture— Melancthon  bore  a  prominent  part,  as  he  was  well  qualified 
to  do.  Soon  after,  in  15'22,  Luther  obtained  the  manuscript  of 
Melancthon's  commentary  on  Romans,  and  at  once  published  it 
with  a  characteristic  dedication  to  its  author — "  I  am  he  who 
dares  to  publish  your  annotations,  and  I  send  you  your  own 
book ;  teipsum  ad  te  mitto."  These  annotations  yet  keep  their 
place,  and  are  still  admired  for  their  simplicity,  their  grammati- 
cal basis,  and  their  evangelical  integrity.  In  1525  the  wise 
Elector  Frederick  died,  and  Melancthon  pronounced  a  glowing 
Latin  oration  over  his  remains,  and  composed  the  long  epitaph 
engraved  on  his  monument.  At.  this  period  Melancthon,  with 
his  friend  Camerarius,  made  a  tour  into  various  parts  of  the 
country;  and  while  he  was  in  South  Germany  the  legate,  Cam- 
peggio,  made  an  effort  to  gain  him  back  to  the  church — an 
effort  which  he  answered  by  his  "  Summa  Doctrinae  Lutheri." 
During  Luther's  controversy  with  Erasmus,  the  latter  wrote  him 
some  insinuating  letters  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  detaching  him 
from  the  reformer;  but  he  replied  that  he  would  never  change 
his  opinions  from  regard  to  human  authority  or  from  dread  of 
disgrace.  He  refused,  too,  an  invitation  to  be  rector  in  the  new 
academy  at  Niirnberg.  Melancthon  next  proposed  an  inspection 
of  the  churches  and  schools  in  the  electorate;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  to  secure  uniformity  of  worship,  he  composed  a  "Libellus 
Visitatorius."  The  mildness  of  its  tone  provoked  a  popish  cry 
against  the  author  that  he  had  drawn  oft"  from  Luther ;  and  of 
this  he  says  in  his  preface  to  Colossians — "  These  acute  men 
think  that  I  differ  from  Luther  because  I  write  without  asperity 
of  style — sine  verborum  asj'eritate."  To  a  second  edition  of  this 
commentary  Luther  wrote  a  preface,  in  which  he  avows  that  he 
far  prefers  Melancthon's  works  to  his  own.  Agricola,  a  friend 
up  to  this  time,  charged  the  "Libellus"  with  grievous  evan- 
gelical defects,  as  if  it  were  reactionary  in  its  tendency.  In  1529 
Melancthon  attended  the  diet  (Reichstag)  at  Spires  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  elector,  and  was  a  party  to  the  famous  protest  which 
gave  a  distinctive  name  to  the  reformers ;  and  the  same  year  he 
attended  the  sacramentarian  conference  with  Zuingle  at  Marburg. 
Melancthon's  notions  were  not  so  decided  and  dogmatic  as  those  of 
Luther;  yet  he  could  say,  "Malim  mori," — "I  would  rather  die 
than  that  the  Zuinglian  notions  should  infect  cur  churches."  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  he  greatly  modified  this  opinion  in  his 
later  years.  But  a  more  important  work  now  devolved  on  him. 
The  emperor  was  about  to  hold  a  diet  at  Augsburg,  and  the 
protestant  princes  wished  to  lay  before  him  a  confession  of  their 
faith.  What  are  called  the  articles  of  Schwabach  and  Torgau  had 
already  been  prepared — the  first  doctrinal,  and  the  second  expo- 
sitory of  abuses.  But  a  new  work  combining  both  was  demanded, 
and  Melancthon  was  commissioned  to  the  task.   Assiduously  did 
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he  set  himself  to  the  work;  and  so  tearfully  and  nervously  did 
he  proceed  that  Luther  warned  him  not  to  commit  suicide,  but 
t  ike  care  of  his  frail,  little  body — corpuseuli  iui.  When  the 
work  was  finished,  and  it  presents  the  reformed  doctrines  not  in 
their  most  antagonistic  form,  it  received  the  approbation  of 
Luther.  In  some  private  interviews  with  Valdez  and  others, 
Melancthon  is  said  to  have  narrowed  the  points  of  controversy  ; 
and  his  concessions  alarmed  the  Zuinglian  party.  Harassed  on 
all  sides  and  distracted  by  a  thousand  anxieties,  he  tells  Luther 
that  he  spends  his  time  in  perpetual  tears.  The  confession,  con- 
sisting of  twenty-one  articles,  was  at  length  on  the  25th  of  June, 
1530.  read  before  the  emperor,  and  occupied  two  hours  in  the 
reading.  Even  after  this,  Melancthon  was  so  wrought  upon,  as 
for  the  sake  of  peace  to  hint  at  a  minimum,  and  asked  the 
elector  to  demand  only  the  two  kinds  in  the  eucharist,  and  the 
marriage  of  the  priests.  But  a  mightier  voice  behind  him 
shouted  no  surrender.  The  result  of  the  diet  is  matter  of 
history. 

Such  were  the  reports  of  Melancthon's  learning,  mild  man- 
ners, and  pacific  disposition,  that  Francis  I.  invited  him  to 
France,  and  but  for  the  elector's  prohibition  he  would  have  com- 
plied with  the  invitation.  Henry  VIII.  pressed  him  to  come 
over  to  England ;  and  on  being  presented  with  a  copy  of  his 
"Commentary  on  Romans"  sent  him  two  hundred  crowns. 
Melancthon  in  the  following  years  attended  various  conferences, 
,  as  at  Smalkald,  Frankfort,  Worms,  and  Ratisbon ;  but  conci- 
liation became  more  and  more  impossible.  In  1546  Luther 
died,  and  Melancthon,  at  the  end  of  a  friendship  of  twenty- 
seven  years,  pronounced  the  funeral  oration.  Placed  now  in  the 
front  rank,  troubles  fell  thick  and  heavy  upon  him.  In  the 
month  of  November  that  year  the  university  was  broken  up, 
and  he  repaired  for  a  season  to  Zerbst — refusing  an  invitation 
to  professorships  at  Jena,  Tubingen,  and  Frankfort.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  Interim  became  a  subject  of  keen  and  prolonged  dis- 
cussion, and  Melancthon  attended  no  less  than  seven  conferences 
on  the  subject.  Out  of  these  meetings  sprang  the  Adiaphoristic 
controversy.  Melancthon  was  ever  ready  to  make  concessions 
which  he  thought  did  not  involve  his  conscience  or  imperil  evan- 
gelical truth.  "  We  are  indifferent,"  he  wrote  in  answer  to  the 
Interim,  "  whether  we  eat  fish  or  flesh.  Private  masses,  pro- 
cessions, and  prayers  to  the  saints  are  needless  and  dangerous, 
even  if  they  admit  of  extenuation  or  apology."  This  reply  was 
translated  into  English,  with  a  preface  vindicating  Melancthon, 
by  John  Rogers,  the  same  probably  who  printed  the  Bible  in 
1537,  known  as  Matthew's  Bible,  and  who  was  afterwards  mar- 
tyred. Melancthon's  enemies,  however,  bitterly  accused  him  of 
betraying  the  truth.  He  was  not  made  of  the  stern  stuff  that 
finds  pleasure  in  the  fray,  and  his  soul  was  often  cast  down 
amidst  envenomed  and  calumnious  attacks.  His  virulent  anta- 
gonist Matthias  Flacius,  with  Amsdorf,  Wigand,  and  others, 
were  unsparing  in  their  denunciations.  "  Absolute  falsehoods," 
does  he  call  their  charges.  In  January,  1561,  he  set  out  for  the 
council  of  Trent ;  but  left  his  journey  unfinished — the  elector 
having  meanwhile  declared  war  against  the  emperor.  The  con- 
troversy between  two  such  extreme  men  as  Osiander  and  Stan- 
carus  on  the  nature  of  Christ's  righteousness  brought  him  as 
mediator  into  the  field,  and  his  reply  was  quiet,  learned,  and 
conclusive.  But  the  controversies  referred  to  spread  on  all 
hands,  and  the  clamour  of  his  enemies  made  him  weary  of  life. 
In  1557  he  had  a  last  discussion  with  popish  antagonists  at 
Worms — the  question  of  debate  being,  The  rule  of  judgment  in 
religious  matters.  In  1558  he  published  the  first  part  of  his 
"Chronicon."  His  health,  never  robust,  now  began  to  fail;  and 
after  a  period  of  increasing  weakness,  he  died  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1560,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  remains 
were  interred  beside  those  of  Luther. 

Melancthon  was  the  scholar  of  the  Reformation,  though  he 
was  also  an  expert  dialectician.  His  quiet  and  gentle  nature 
found  its  fitting  place  by  the  side  of  Luther,  on  whom  he  could 
rest  for  advice  and  encouragement,  though  he  was  occasionally 
provoked  by  his  colleague's  imperial  will  and  rough,  resistless 
energy.  His  moderation  was  therefore  of  service  to  Luther  and 
the  Reformation,  as  he  poured  oil  on  the  troubled  billows.  He 
created  less  personal  antagonism  than  Luther,  and  was  some- 
times heard  in  places  from  which  Luther's  stormy  accents  were 
resentfully  excluded :  the  "  still  small  voice "  reaches  farther 
sometimes  than  the  peal  of  thunder.  Of  himself  he  would 
probably  have   failed  to  do  a  reformer's  bold  and  iconoclastic 


work,  for  he  was  by  constitution  timid  and  conservative;  fonder 
of  the  art  of  persuasion  than  that  of  assault ;  more  disposed  to 
winning  words  than  to  the  terrific  declamation  which  was  needed 
to  vibrate  in  a  nation's  ear,  till  its  heart  was  stirred  to  decision 
and  religious  revolution.  Yet  from  the  impulse  and  courage  of 
religious  conviction  how  far  he  outstripped  Erasmus,  the  man 
of  mere  learning  and  wit!  Melancthon  loved  "all  things,  both 
great  and  small ;"  the  law  of  kindness  was  in  his  heart.  A 
French  visitor  on  one  occasion  found  him  with  a  book  in  the 
one  hand,  and  rocking  a  cradle  with  the  other.  As  may  be 
seen  in  his  letters  on  his  domestic  sufferings  and  trials,  his 
tenderness  extended  to  his  domestics,  over  the  grave  of  one 
of  whom — his  man-servant  John,  who  had  been  thirty  years  in 
his  household— he  delivered  an  oration,  and  for  whose  tomb- 
stone he  wrote  a  touching  epitaph.  He  often  said  happy 
things  in  conversation,  as  when  he  replied  to  an  Italian,  many 
of  whose  countrymen  were  accused  of  atheism — "  How  is  it  that 
you  Italians  will  have  a  God  in  the  sacramental  bread — you 
— who  do  not  believe  there  is  a  God  in  heaven  ?"  His  saying 
is  well  known,  which  was  based  on  his  disappointment  that  the 
arguments  which  induced  him  to  renounce  popery  had  so  little 
effect  on  others — "  Old  Adam  was  too  strong  for  young  Melanc- 
thon." He  shared,  however,  in  the  general  opinions  of  his  age, 
and  vindicated  the  burning  of  Servetus  at  Geneva.  There  was 
in  fact  considerable  truth  in  Luther's  jeu  d'esprit — "  Res  et  verba 
Philippus,  verba  sine  rebus  Erasmus,  res  sine  verbis  Lutherus, 
nee  res  nee  verba  Carolostadius :"  Melancthon  is  substance  and 
words ;  Erasmus,  words  without  substance ;  Luther,  substance 
without  words ;  Carlstadt,  neither  substance  nor  words.  Mel- 
ancthon's meek  and  quiet  spirit  was  nourished  by  spiritual  truth 
and  hope.  His  last  words  were  in  unison  with  his  life.  When 
asked  on  the  morning  of  his  death,  after  some  cordials  were 
given  him,  if  he  would  have  anything  else,  his  reply  was — 
Aliud  nihil  nisi  ccehim:  Nothing  else  but  heaven.  Various 
editions  of  Melancthon's  works  have  appeared,  the  best  by  his 
son-in-law,  Pencer,  in  four  folios,  Wittemberg,  1562-64.  A 
new  and  correct  edition  in  quarto  is  in  course  of  publication 
in  Germany,  under  the  general  title,  "Corpus  Refonnatorum," 
twenty-five  volumes  of  which  have  appeared.  His  life  has  been 
often  written. — J.  E. 

MELANTHIUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  painter  in  the  time  of 
Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great,  and  like  his  master  Pamphilus, 
says  Quintilian,  distinguished  for  his  powers  in  composition  He 
was  the  fellow  pupil  of  Apelles,  and,  according  to  Pliny,  paid 
an  attic  talent,  about  £220,  for  a  course  of  instruction  in  the 
school  of  Pamphilus  at  Sicyon,  which  extended  over  a  period  of 
ten  years — that  is,  a  pupil  who  paid  this  fee,  had  the  use  of  the 
school  for  that  time.  Even  Apelles  yielded  to  Melanthius  in 
composition.  Though  the  works  of  this  painter  were  in  high 
esteem  among  the  ancients,  and  Aratus  of  Sicyon,  says  Plutarch, 
sent  some  as  presents  to  Ptolemy  III.  of  Egypt  to  induce  him 
to  join  the  Achaean  league ;  we  know  of  only  one  by  its  title 
— "  Aristratus,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  standing  by  the  chariot  of 
Victory" — painted  by  Melanthius  and  his  scholars.  Aratus, 
however,  in  his  zeal  against  the  tyrants,  ordered  the  figure  of 
Aristratus  to  be  defaced,  and  only  spared  the  rest  of  the  picture 
by  the  intercession  of  the  painter  Nealces,  who  substituted  a 
palm  tree  for  the  figure  of  the  tyrant.  Melanthius  left  writings 
on  art,  and  he  is  one  of  the  painters  enumerated  by  Pliny  as 
having  used  four  colours  only.  What  these  colours  were  we 
cannot  say;  but  if  black  and  white  are  not  comprised,  four 
colours  are  quite  as  many  as  are  needed.  The  Greeks  had  a 
complete  acquaintance  with  colours  of  every  kind,  and  if  some 
of  their  painters  restricted  themselves  in  the  use  of  them,  it 
must  have  been  on  theoretical  principles  only. — R.  N.  W. 

MELBOURNE,  William  Lamb,  second  viscount,  a  distin- 
guished English  statesman,  was  born  in  1779,  and  was  the 
second  son  of  Peniston,  first  viscount,  and  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Sir  Ralph  Melbanke,  a  lady  celebrated  in  her  day  for  the 
charm  of  her  manners  and  the  strength  of  her  understanding. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton,  Glasgow,  and  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  distinguished  among  his  fellow-students  for  his 
classical  and  historical  knowledge,  grace  of  composition,  vigorous 
sense,  and  refined  wit.  Having  been  originally  intended  for  the 
legal  profession,  he  entered  as  a  student  at  Lincoln's  inn  in 
1797,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1804.  The  death  of  his 
elder  brother,  however,  in  1805,  led  to  his  immediate  abandon- 
ment of  the  legal  profession,  and  was  followed  in  the  course  of  a 
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few  months  by  his  marriage — (see  Lamb,  Caroline) — and  his 
election  as  one  of  the  members  for  Leominster.  He  took  his  seat 
among  the  followers  of  Mr.  Fox,  but  continued  during  many 
years  to  follow  an  independent  course  in  parliament.  He 
mingled  a  good  deal  at  the  same  time  in  gay  society,  and  appa- 
rently led  a  careless  and  fashionable  life,  though  he  was  in 
reality  far  from  idle,  and  his  talents  and  attainments  were 
neither  unknown  to  nor  undervalued  by  his  contemporaries. 
He  represented  in  succession  the  Haddington  district  of  burghs, 
Portarlington,  Peterborough,  Hertfordshire,  and  Staffordshire. 
But  he  had  resigned  his  seat  and  retired  from  parliament 
when  Mr.  Canning  became  prime  minister  in  1827,  and  offered 
Mr.  Lamb  the  office  of  lieutenancy  for  Ireland,  which  he  accepted, 
and  continued  to  hold  under  Lord  Goderich  and  the  duke  of 
Wellington.  When  Mr.  Huskisson  was  ejected  from  the  admin- 
istration in  1828,  on  account  of  his  vote  on  the  question  of 
East  Retford,  Mr.  Lamb  retired  along  with  his  friends,  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Charles  Grant,  although  informed  that  the  king 
himself  was  very  anxious  that  he  should  remain  in  office,  and 
that  in  the  event  of  his  compliance  he  would  of  course  be  ele- 
vated to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  About  the  same  time,  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  entered  that  branch  of  the  legislature 
with  which  his  political  career  is  chiefly  associated.  For  upwards 
of  a  year,  however,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  pro- 
minent part  in  public  affairs  until  the  downfall  of  the  duke  of 
Wellington's  ministry,  and  the  accession  to  office  of  Earl  Grey 
and  the  whigs,  when  Lord  Melbourne  became  secretary  of  state 
for  the  home  department.  The  country  was  at  that  time  in  an 
alarming  state — the  mob  in  the  metropolis  had  shown  unequi- 
vocal indications  of  a  tendency  to  open  violence,  mysterious 
incendiary  fires  were  ravaging  the  agricultural  districts,  and 
symptoms  appeared  of  a  general  agrarian  insurrection.  But  by 
a  judicious  combination  of  firmness  and  conciliation,  Lord  Mel- 
bourne suppressed  the  agricultural  and  political  disturbances, 
and  maintained  the  peace  of  the  country.  His  sagacious  treat- 
ment of  the  trades'  unions  in  1834,  when  their  petition  was 
carried  to  the  home  office  by  a  threatening  assemblage  of  thirty 
thousand  persons  in  military  array,  was  the  theme  of  universal 
praise.  On  the  resignation  of  Earl  Grey  in  July,  1834,  and  the 
reconstruction  of  the  whig  cabinet,  Lord  Melbourne  succeeded 
to  the  premiership.  But  the  king  had  become  alarmed  at  the 
progress  of  reform,  and  apprehensive  that  it  would  degenerate 
into  revolution.  He  had  for  some  time  cherished  a  wish  for  a 
new  administration  composed  of  the  conservative  party,  and 
in  November,  1834,  on  Lord  Althorp's  removal  to  the  house 
of  lords  his  majesty  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
miss his  ministry,  and  place  Sir  Robert  at  the  head  of  the 
government.  The  king,  however,  had  mistaken  the  extent  of 
the  reaction  in  the  public  mind ;  and  after  a  fierce  but  brief 
straggle  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  driven  from  office,  and  Lord  Mel- 
bourne became  once  more  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  His 
position,  however,  was  now  surrounded  with  formidable  diffi- 
culties. In  a  minority  in  the  house  of  lords,  opposed  by  a 
powerful  and  increasing  party  in  the  commons,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  experienced  statesmen  and  accomplished  orators,  the 
whig  government  was  compelled  to  lean  on  the  support,  of 
O'Connell  and  his  followers,  and  to  follow  a  course  of  policy 
which,  though  attended  with  most  beneficial  results  in  Ireland, 
was  not  unfrequently  distasteful  to  the  people  of  England. 
The  opposition  in  consequence  steadily  increased  in  numbers 
and  power,  while  the  strength  of  the  government  gradually 
diminished.  The  death  of  King  William  and  the  accession  of 
Queen  Victoria  in  1837  gave  Lord  Melbourne  a  new  lease  of 
office,  while  it  imposed  upon  him  the  arduous  and  responsible  duty 
of  instructing  the  youthful  sovereign  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
British  constitution,  and  training  her  to  perform  the  various  duties 
of  her  important  office.  The  concurrent  testimony  of  all  observers, 
hostile  as  well  as  friendly,  and  the  evidence  of  facts,  have  shown 
that  Lord  Melbourne  accomplished  his  difficult  task  with  consum- 
mate address  and  most  praiseworthy  disregard  of  party  prejudices 
and  interests.  Meanwhile,  however,  his  government  continued  to 
lose  ground  in  the  country,  and  in  1839,  having  only  a  majority 
of  five  on  the  question  of  a  bill  proposing  to  suspend  the  consti- 
tution of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  he  sent  in  his  resignation.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  immediately  authorized  to  form  a  new  adminis- 
tration, but  a  misunderstanding  having  arisen  between  her  majesty 
and  him  respecting  the  appointment  of  the  ladies  of  the  bed- 
chamber, Sir  Robert  declined  the  task  imposed  upon  him,  and 


the  whig  ministry  was  recalled.  Lord  Melbourne's  return  to 
office  under  these  circumstances  was  loudly  blamed  at  the  time, 
and  in  the  long  run  was  probably  injurious  to  the  interests  of  his 
party.  But  it  was  dictated  by  a  sense  of  the  duty  which  he  owed 
to  his  sovereign,  and  by  his  unselfish  reluctance  to  blight  the  pros- 
pects of  his  followers.  For  two  years  longer  he  was  enabled  to 
maintain  his  ground,  but  at  length  in  1841,  after  a  strenuous 
but  unsuccessful  effort  to  effect  some  modification  of  the  corn 
laws,  he  had  recourse  to  a  dissolution.  The  constituencies  by  a 
large  majority  confirmed  the  verdict  of  the  house  of  commons,  and 
Lord  Melbourne  finally  retired  from  office.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  attacked  by  a  partial  paralysis  arising  mainly  from  over 
exertion  of  the  brain.  He  rallied,  however,  from  this  attack,  and 
continued  for  several  years  to  enjoy  his  books  and  the  society  of 
his  friends.  He  took  little  or  no  part  in  public  affairs,  though  he 
lived  to  see  and  to  mark  with  satisfaction  that,  as  he  had  pre- 
dicted, his  adversaries  were  obliged  to  adopt  and  carry  those 
measures  which  had  overthrown  his  ministry.  He  died  at  his 
family  seat,  Brochethall,  24th  November,  1848,  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  his  age.  Lord  Melbourne  possessed  many  eminent  quali- 
fications for  public  life,  an  intellect  of  a  high  order  which  had 
been  improved  by  careful  cultivation,  "  a  temperament  cool  and 
courageous,  a  mind  dispassionate  and  unprejudiced,  frankness, 
manliness,  sterling  good  sense,  independent  tone  of  thought, 
chivalrous  honour,  and  consummate  knowledge  of  his  country- 
men." His  principal  defects  as  a  statesman  were  a  disposition 
to  underrate  distinctions  and  differences  between  opinions,  and 
an  occasional  affectation  of  ignorance  and  of  carelessness  in  the 
treatment  of  public  questions  Lord  Melbourne's  speeches  had 
no  pretensions  to  eloquence  or  even  rhetoric,  but  they  expressed 
in  terse,  familiar,  and  idiomatic  language  philosophical  and  states- 
manlike views  and  common  sense  conclusions,  mingled  with  ready 
wit  and  good  humoured  ralliery,  and  recommended  by  his  hand- 
some and  noble  countenance,  melodious  voice,  and  spirited,  frank, 
and  friendly  manner.  He  was  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  was 
well  versed  in  French  and  Italian  literature,  was  familiar  with  all 
the  best  English  authors,  and  took  peculiar  pleasure  in  the  study 
of  church  history  and  controversial  divinity.  He  was  eminently 
fitted  to  adorn  and  delight  the  social  circle.  "In  society,"  says 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  "  he  was  perhaps  the  most  graceful  and 
agreeable  gentleman  that  the  present  generation  can  remember." 
Lord  Melbourne  was  singularly  disinterested  and  unselfish.  A 
higher  rank  in  the  peerage  and  the  garter  were  more  than  once 
pressed  upon  him  by  the  sovereign  and  steadily  declined.  As  his 
only  son  died  unmarried  in  1836,  his  brother,  Lord  Beauvale, 
formerly  ambassador  to  Vienna,  succeeded  him  in  the  peerage, 
but  on  his  death  in  1853  the  title  became  extinct. — J.  T. 

MELISSUS  of  Samos,  a  philosopher  commonly  classed  with 
the  Eleatic  school,  flourished  from  about  440  B.C.  He  was 
prominent  in  the  politics  of  his  native  state,  and  is  said  to  have 
commanded  in  a  sea-fight  with  the  Athenians  during  the  Samian 
revolt.  Though  locally  separate  from  the  school  of  Elea,  he 
seems  to  have  adopted  its  philosophy  as  a  weapon  of  offence 
against  the  Ionic  physiologists.  This  philosophy,  in  the  dialectic 
of  Zeno,  takes  the  form  of  a  merely  negative  logic.  In  the  same 
form,  but  with  far  less  fullness,  it  is  presented  by  Melissus. — G. 
MELMOTH,  William,  the  anonymous  author  of  a  book  once 
extremely  popular,  entitled  "  The  Great  Importance  of  a  Reli- 
gious Life,"  was  born  in  1666,  became  a  bencher  of  Lincoln's 
inn,  and  a  celebrated  pleader.  His  ability  and  benevolence  form 
the  theme  of  a  small  book  published  in  1796  by  his  more  cele- 
brated son,  under  the  title  of  Memoirs  of  a  late  Eminent  Advo- 
cate. He  wrote  comments  on  the  immoralities  of  the  stage, 
in  the  form  of  letters  to  Daniel  Defoe.  In  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Peere  Williams  he  published  "  Reports  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery."  He  died  on  the  6th  of  April,  1743,  and  was  buried 
under  the  cloisters  of  Lincoln's  inn  chapel. — R.  H. 

MELMOTH,  William,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  English  prose  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
born  about  1710,  being  the  eldest  son  of  his  father's  second  wife. 
He  was  educated  for  the  law,  but  his  inclination  and  capacity 
for  general  literature  were  displayed  in  1742  by  the  publication 
of  "  Fitzosborne's  Letters  on  Several  Subjects,"  2  vols.,  which 
contain  many  admirable  remarks,  both  moral  and  critical.  In 
1746  he  published  the  Letters  of  Pliny  the  Consul,  2  vols., 
which  show,  says  Dr.  Bird,  that  translations  may  equal  the 
force  and  beauty  of  the  originals.  A  translation  of  Cicero's 
letters  next  appeared  in  1753;  his"Cato,  or01dAge,"in  1773; 


"  La-Iks.  or  Friendship,"  in  1777.  Meantime  Sir  J.  E.  V\  umot, 
at  that  time  one  of  the  bommissionera  of  the  great  seal,  m  1756 
appointed  Melmoth  a  commissioner  of  bankrupts.  For  some 
time  he  lived  at  Shrewsbury,  then  removed  to  Bath,  where  he 
died  a:  I  the  14th  of  March,  1799.      Shortly  before 

his  death,  he  replied  in  a  pamphlet  to  Bryant's  objections  to 
what  lie  had  said  in  the  notes  to  Pliny,  of  Trajan's  persecution 
of  thechristians  of  Bithynia,  Mathias  in  the  Pursuits  of  Litera- 
ture, pays  tribute  to  Melmoth's  talents.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
is  spoken  of  slightingly  in  the  correspondence  between  Mrs.  Thrale 
and  Dr.  Johnson.— R.  II. 

MELVILLE  (Mali.evili.k).  Ahdkkw,  the  famous  Scottish 
reformer,  the  youngest  of  nine  sons  of  Richard  Melville  of  Bal- 
dovy,  near  Montrose,  was  born  on  the  1st  of  August,  1545. 
When  he  was  only  two  years  old  his  father  fell  at  Pinkie,  and 
his  mother  died  soon  after.  But  his  elder  brother  Richard  and 
his  wife  took  an  affectionate  charge  of  the  orphan,  and  he  never 
forgot  their  kindness.  After  attending  the  grammar-school  at 
Montrose  he  entered  St.  Mary's  college,  St.  Andrews,  in  1559. 
The  works  of  Aristotle  were  then  the  great  text-book,  and  young 
Melville  astonished  the  professors  who  knew  only  a  Latin  version 
of  the  Stagyrite,  by  studying  his  various  treatises  in  the  original 
t.reek.  The  rector  of  the  university  used  to  take  the.  weak  and 
slender  boy  on  his  knee  and  say,  "  My  silly  fatherless  and  mother- 
less lad.  it's  ill  to  wilt  what  God  may  make  of  thee  yet."  Having 
finished  his  course  of  study,  he  left  St.  Andrews  with  the  repu- 
tation of  being  "  the  best  philosopher,  poet,  and  Grecian  of  any 
young  master."  Like  many  young  Scotchmen  of  the  time  he 
went  over  to  the  continent  in  15G4,  and  studied  two  years  at  the 
university  of  Paris,  the  oriental  languages  specially  claiming  his 
attention.  In  1566  he  entered  the  university  of  Poictiers,  and 
when  only  twenty-one  years  of  age  was  made  a  regent  in  the 
college  of  St.  Marceon.  Here  he  remained  for  three  years,  and 
gave  himself  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence.  But  the  civil  war 
between  the  catholics  and  protestants  broke  out  again  in  France, 
the  city  was  besieged,  the  university  broken  up,  and  Melville 
became  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  counsellor  of  parliament.  When 
the  siege  was  raised  he  left  Poictiers,  set  out  on  foot  with  a  Hebrew 
bible  slung  from  his  belt,  and  after  several  dangers,  reached  Geneva 
and  obtained  through  Beza  the  chair  of  humanity  in  its  academy. 
Scrimgeour,  a  countryman  and  a  relation  who  filled  the  chair  of 
civil  law,  and  the  famous  Joseph  Scaliger  were  reckoned  among  his 
intimate  friends.  Melville  returned  to  Scotland  in  July,  1574, 
strongly  recommended  by  Beza  to  the  general  assembly  for  his 
piety  and  erudition.  After  refusing  to  be  domestic  instructor  to 
the  Regent  Morton,  and  spending  some  time  at  Baldovy  with  his 
brother  and  James  his  well-known  nephew,  he  was  chosen  by  the 
general  assembly  principal  of  Glasgow  college.  On  his  instal- 
lation into  office  he  had  delivered  to  him  "the  belt  of  correction 
with  the  keys  of  the  college."  He  devolved  the  task  of  corporal 
punishment  on  the  regents,  and  as  was  seen  in  several  cases,  as 
in  that  of  a  son  of  Lord  Harries  and  of  a  son  of  Boyd  of  Pmkhill. 
he  was  both  impartial  and  unflinching  in  his  castigations.  At  this 
time  he  published  his  "  Carmen  Mosis,"  a  Latin  paraphrase  of 
the  thirty-second  chapter  of  Deuteronomy.  The  poem  shows  him 
to  be  a  master  of  Latin  verse,  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  Buchanan; 
and  the  beauty  and  fire  of  his  lines  would  be  the  more  admired 
if  we  did  not  remember  the  noble  imagery,  tenderness,  and  force 
of  the  Hebrew  original.  His  zeal,  diligence,  skill,  and  fortitude 
raised  the  fame  and  fortune  of  the  dilapidated  college,  and  its 
literary  history  properly  commences  with  his  principality.  Mel- 
ville dining  the  last  three  years  of  his  residence  in  Glasgow 
officiated  as  minister  of  Govan,  and  he  sat  in  the  general  assembly 
in  March,  1575.  He  was  a  member  of  a  committee  appointed 
by  that  assembly,  one  of  whose  fruits  at  length  was  the  Second 
Book  of  Discipline.  At  a  meeting  of  assembly  in  August  of  the 
same  year  he  boldly  and  unreservedly  condemned  episcopacy, 
though  the  convention  of  Leitb  had  given  it  a  species  of  sanction 
just  before  the  death  of  Knox.  Melville  was  moderator  of  the 
assembly  in  1578,  and  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  was  thence- 
forth regarded  as  containing  the  authorized  polity  of  the  Scottish 
church.  In  connection  with  this  work,  the  charter  of  presbytery, 
Melville  incurred  no  little  labour;  "  it  cost  him,"  his  nephew  says, 
"great  pain  in  mynd,  body,  and  gear,"  and  he  w as  foremost  in  debate 
and  in  committee.  His  influence  it  was  that  mainly  contributed 
to  the  establishment  of  the  presbytcrian  form  of  government  in 
Scotland,  and  in  his  vindications  of  it  he  referred  for  proof  to  the 
word  of  God,  and  for  example  to  the  church  of  Geneva.     The 


Regent  Morton  felt  his  influence,  sent  for  him,  and  attempted  to 
intimidate  him.  "There  never  will  be  quietness  in  the  country," 
said  he,  "tillhalf-a  dozen  of  you  be  hanged  or  banished."  "Tush, 
sir,"  answered  Melville,  "  threaten  your  courtiers  after  that 
fashion;  it  is  the  same  to  me  whether  I  rot  in  the  air  or  in  the 
ground.  I  have  lived  out  of  your  country  ten  years  as  well  as 
most." 

In  1580  Melville  was  translated  to  the  principality  of  St. 
Mary's  college,  St.  Andrews,  and  at  once,  amidst  difficulty  and 
opposition,  commenced  to  reform  the  academic  training  and  dis- 
cipline. As  moderator  of  the  general  assembly  which  met  at  St. 
Andrews  in  1582,  in  spite  of  a  royal  command  to  desist,  Mel- 
ville pronounced  sentence  of  suspension  on  Montgomery,  whom 
he  had  already  impeached  for  having  accepted  the  bishopric  of 
Glasgow  from  the  court  in  defiance  of  the  decisions  of  the  church. 
Preaching  at  the  opening  of  next  assembly  he  censured  with 
great  severity  the  tyrannical  measures  of  the  court,  condemning 
those  who  were  introducing  into  the  country  the  "bludie  gullie" 
of  absolute  power.  The  assembly  drew  up  a  remonstrance  to 
be  laid  before  the  king,  and  appointed  Melville  and  others  to 
proceed  to  Perth  to  present  it.  On  their  being  presented  to  the 
council,  and  the  paper  being  read,  Arran  said  in  a  tone  of  indig- 
nation, "Who  dares  subscribe  these  treasonable  articles?"  "We 
dare,"  calmly  responded  Melville,  and  at  once  took  up  a  pen  and 
appended  his  name.  In  1584  he  was  cited  before  the  privy 
council,  and  after  boldly  defending  himself,  was  sentenced  to  be 
imprisoned.  His  friends  afraid  of  his  life  urged  him  to  flight,  and 
he  hasted  into  England.  The  privy  council,  to  counteract  the 
odium  of  his  persecution,  gave  out  the  ingenious  falsehood  that 
his  exile  was  voluntary.  But  in  the  mean  time,  through  the 
influence  of  Arran,  several  "black"  acts  were  launched  against  the 
church,  and  numerous  ministers  were  forced  out  of  the  country. 
Many  noblemen  were  exiled  too — hut  at  a  critical  juncture  they 
returned  in  strength,  and  Arran  fled.  Melville  came  back  also 
after  an  absence  of  twenty  months.  On  his  return  to  St.  Andrews, 
he  heartily  engaged  again  in  the  defence  of  the  liberties  of  the 
church.  For  the  part  he  took  in  the  trial  of  Adamson  he  was 
suspended  from  his  office  as  principal,  and  charged  to  confine 
himself  to  the  north  of  the  Tay.  The  suspension,  however,  was 
not  of  long  continuance.  At  the  return  of  the  king  from  Den- 
mark with  his  youthful  bride,  Melville,  who  had  had  only  two 
days'  notice,  pronounced  an  elegant  Latin  poem  at  the  queen's 
coronation  at  Holyrood,  which  was  published  next  day  under  the 
title  of  Stephaniskion.  Noe  (alia  non  possumus,  said  Scaliger  when 
he  read  it ;  Lipsius  was  no  less  warm  in  his  eulogy.  An  act  of 
parliament  was  passed  in  1592  ratifying  the  form  of  government 
for  which  Melville  had  so  strenuously  contended,  and  giving 
legal  sanction  to  the  larger  portion  of  the  Second  Book  of  Disci- 
pline. In  1590  Melville  was  elected  rector  of  the  university,  and 
held  the  high  office  by  re-election  for  a  number  of  years.  During 
the  insurrection  of  Huntly  and  the  popish  lords,  the  king's  dis- 
simulation had  become  very  apparent.  Melville  had  several 
interviews  with  him,  and  on  one  occasion  wl  en  his  majesty  was 
very  reluctant  to  listen,  the  minister  took  hold  of  his  sleeve  and 
calling  him  "God's  silly  vassal,"  addressed  to  him  a  few  words  of 
plain-spoken  patriotic  honesty.  All  secret  and  open  attempts  to 
impose  episcopacy  on  the  church  Melville  continued,  without  com- 
promise and  at  all  hazards,  to  resist.  Advantage  was  taken  of  a 
tumult  in  Edinburgh  to  renew  the  designs  of  the  court  against 
the  freedom  of  the  church ;  policy  of  ever}-  kind  was  employed, 
and  the  stratagem  so  far  succeeded.  Melville  saw  the  king  more 
than  once,  and  on  one  occasion  his  nephew  the  diarist  says — 
"They  heckled  on  till  all  the  house  and  close  baith  heard, 
meikle  of  a  large  houre." 

Melville  had  now  become  obnoxious  to  king  and  court,  being 
regarded  as  the  grand  obstacle  to  the  success  of  their  plots  and 
innovations.  Inquisition  was  made  as  to  his  sayings  and  doings 
at  the  college,  but  nothing  palpable  could  be  found  against  him. 
At  length,  however,  in  defect  of  proof,  he  was  by  mere  order  of  the 
king  confined  to  the  college.  Yet  the  treatment  he  had  received 
did  not  prevent  him  soon  after  writing  a  Latin  ode  in  honour  of 
his  majesty,  on  the  accession  of  James  to  the  English  throne. 
But  the  restless  conspiracy  of  the  court  to  restore  episcopacy 
still  went  on,  and  Melville  was  still  the  stout  defender.  As  a 
last  resort  it  was  resolved  to  remove  him,  and  he  and  some  other 
ministers  were  in  1606  summoned  up  to  London.  They  were 
appointed  to  meet  the  king  at  Hampton  court.  Many  of  the 
dignitaries  of  the  English  church  were  present.    Melville  was  the 
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spokesman  for  himself  and  the  seven  exiles;  the  royal  pedant 
catechised  and  reprimanded  them,  as  they  persisted  in  asking  a 
free  assembly.  But  Melville  afterwards  enraged  the  king  by 
writing  some  verses  on  the  furniture  of  the  royal  chapel,  and  he 
was  summoned  before  the  privy  council  Bancroft,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  was  present,  and  declared  that  the  offence  amounted 
to  treason.  "My  lord,"  replied  the  culprit,  "Andrew  Melville 
never  was  a  traitor.  But,  my  lord,  there  was  one  Richard 
Bancroft,  who  during  the  life  of  the  late  queen,  wrote  a  treatise 
against  his  majesty's  title  to  the  crown  of  England,"  producing 
the  book  from  his  pocket.  Bancroft  was  at  once  thrown  into 
confusion,  Melville  waxed  the  warmer,  and  laying  hold  of  his  lawn 
sleeves  styled  them  in  passing  "Romish  rags."  He  was  found 
guilty  of  scandalum  magnatum,  and  handed  over  to  the  keeping  of 
the  dean  of  St.  Paul's.  Then  in  March,  1G07,  he  was  removed  to 
the  house  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  after  another  appear- 
ance he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  by  a  court  which  certainly 
had  no  jurisdiction  over  him.  His  principality  was  at  the  same 
time  taken  from  him.  He  consoled  himself  in  his  confinement 
by  writing  verses,  and  by  engraving  many  of  them  on  the  walls 
of  his  cell  with  the  tongue  of  a  shoe-buckle.  In  Melville's 
absence  the  designs  of  the  court  triumphed,  and  episcopacy 
was  established.  During  his  confinement,  which  lasted  four 
years,  he  was  visited  by  many  persons  of  rank  and  learning,  and 
by  such  men  as  Cameron  and  Casaubon.  At  the  request  of  the 
duke  de  Bouillon,  he  was  at  length  liberated,  and  at  once  set 
out  for  France  to  occupy  a  chair  in  the  protestant  university  of 
Sedan.  He  arrived  at  Sedan  in  1611,  and  entered  at  once  upon 
his  duties  as  theological  professor,  refuting  the  Anninianism  of 
Tilenus  one  of  his  colleagues,  and  yet,  as  in  the  ardour  of  youth, 
composing  a  beautiful  epithalamium  on  the  nuptials  of  a  daughter 
of  the  ducal  house.  But  his  health,  which  had  been  seriously 
impaired  by  his  confinement  in  the  Tower,  failed  in  1620,  and 
he  died  at  Sedan  in  1622,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-seven. 

Melville  was  a  man  of  energy  and  decision.  Not  a  hair's 
breadth  would  he  move  from  the  path  of  duty.  He  knew  not 
danger,  but  laughed  at  the  "  shaking  of  the  spear;"  opposition 
only  encouraged  him,  and  the  persecution  he  underwent  whetted 
his  tongue  and  ruffled  his  temper.  Inflexible  and  hard  as  he  was, 
he  had  no  little  fire  in  his  nature,  but  he  had  nothing  of  the 
fickleness  often  linked  with  impetuosity.  He  spoke  as  he  thought, 
no  matter  in  whose  presence  he  was  placed.  In  polite  literature 
he  had  few  equals,  and  in  the  composition  of  Latin  poetry  no 
superior.  He  had  a  chief  share  in  the  revival  of  the  study  of 
classical  literature,  and  his  reform  of  the  two  universities  brought 
foreign  students  into  Scotland.  His  exertions  on  behalf  of  the 
polity  of  the  national  church  have  left  their  impress  on  it  and 
on  the  large  bodies  which  have  seceded  from  it.  Melville  ranks 
next  to  Knox  as  a  reformer  and  national  benefactor. — J.  E. 

MELVILLE,  Henry  Dundas,  first  viscount,  an  eminent 
statesman,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Robert  Dundas  of  Amiston, 
a  cadet  of  the  old  and  influential  house  of  Dundas  of  Dundas. 
The  Arniston  branch  of  the  family  had  acquired  great  celebrity 
in  the  legal  profession;  three  of  them  were  judges,  while  the 
father  and  elder  brother  of  Lord  Melville  held  in  succession  the 
important  office  of  president  of  the  Scotch  court  of  session, 
and  his  nephew  was  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer.  After  com- 
pleting his  education  at  the  high  school  and  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, Henry  Dundas  commenced  the  study  of  what  mi:  lit  be 
called  the  hereditary  profession  of  his  family,  and  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  advocates  in  1763.  His  talents  and 
persevering  application  to  business,  combined  with  his  family 
influence,  soon  brought  him  into  notice.  His  earliest  oratorical 
displays  were  made  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  where  his  talents  were  cordially  appreciated,  and  gave 
promise  of  his  future  distinction.  He  made  rapid  progress  in 
professional  advancement,  and  having  passed  through  the  pre- 
liminary stages  of  advocate-depute  and  solicitor-general,  was 
appointed  to  the  highest  political  office  in  Scotland,  that  of  lord- 
advocate.  He  had  in  the  previous  year  been  elected  member  for 
the  county  of  Edinburgh,  which  he  represented  till  1787,  when 
he  was  chosen  for  the  city;  and  though  returned  in  opposition  to 
the  ministerial  influence,  he  soon  became  a  strenuous  supporter 
of  Lord  North's  administration.  He  now  in  a  great  measure 
abandoned  the  legal  profession,  and  devoted  himself  to  party 
politics.  On  the  fall  of  Lord  North's  government  Mr.  Dundas. 
who  had  conducted  himself  with  characteristic  wariness  and 
moderation  during  its  death-struggles,  continued  to  hold  the  office 


of  lord-advocate  in  Lord  Rockingham's  administration.  On  the 
death  of  that  nobleman  and  the  dissolution  of  his  ministry  in 
1782  Mr.  Dundas  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the  navy  under 
Lord  Shelburne.  On  the  overthrow  of  his  administration  by 
the  celebrated  coalition  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North,  Dundas  went 
into  opposition.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  war  in  the  Camatic,  and  thus 
acquired  that  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  India 
which  he  turned  to  such  good  account  in  subsequent  parliamen- 
tary conflicts.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  opposing  Mr.  Fox's 
famous  East  India  bill,  the  rejection  of  which  by  the  house  of 
lords  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  coalition  ministry  and  the  acces- 
sion of  Mr.  Pitt  to  office.  Mr.  Dundas,  who  now  resumed  his 
office  as  treasurer  of  the  navy,  was  chairman  of  the  select  com- 
mittee which  preceded  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Pitt's  India  bill, 
and  by  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  his  dexterity 
as  a  debater,  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  that  measure. 
He  was  the  chief  adviser  and  supporter  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  his  arduous 
struggle  against  the  hostile  majority  of  the  house  of  commons 
led  by  the  most  eloquent  statesman  of  the  day;  and  when  the 
India  bill  became  law,  was  rewarded  for  his  services  by  his 
appointment  to  the  office  of  president  to  the  board  of  control.  As 
treasurer  of  the  navy  he  effected  various  important  reforms  in  his 
department,  which  greatly  increased  the  efficiency  of  that  branch 
of  the  public  service,  and  promoted  the  welfare  of  the  sailors.  In 
1784  he  introduced  a  bill  for  restoring  the  estates  in  Scotland 
forfeited  on  account  of  the  rebellion  of  1745 — a  well-timed  and 
humane  measure  which  produced  a  most  beneficial  impression 
on  the  minds  of  the  Scottish  people.  Throughout  the  remainder 
of  his  parliamentary  career  his  fortunes  were  closely  connected 
with  those  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  he  was  the  unflinching  supporter 
of  that  minister  in  the  debates  on  the  regency  hill,  and  in  his 
struggle  with  the  French  revolutionists;  he  yet  differed  from  him 
in  regard  to  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  which  Pitt  sup- 
ported and  Dundas  opposed.  In  1791  he  was  appointed  home 
secretary,  retaining  at  the  same  time  his  other  offices;  and  on 
the  accession  of  the  duke  of  Portland  and  his  party  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  war  department,  which  was  created  for  him.  He 
also  held  at  this  time  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  Scottish  privy 
seal,  and  was  governor  of  the  bank  of  Scotland.  He  retired  from 
office  along  with  Mr.  Pitt  in  1801.  In  the  following  year  the 
Addington  administration  raised  him  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title 
of  Viscount  Melville  and  Baron  Dunira.  On  the  return  of  Mr. 
Pitt  to  office  in  1804  Lord  Melville  was  appointed  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty,  but  shortly  after,  the  report  of  the  commissioners 
of  naval  inquiry  led  to  a  rigid  parliamentary  investigation,  which 
terminated  in  the  impeachment  of  the  noble  lord.  Resolutions 
accusing  him  of  gross  malversation  and  breach  of  duty  were 
moved  by  Mr.  Whitbread  in  April,  1805,  and  carried  by  the  cast- 
ing vote  of  the  speaker,  to  the  great  grief  of  Mr.  Pitt  who  deeply 
felt  the  blow  aimed  at  his  friend.  Lord  Melville  immediately 
resigned  his  office,  and  his  name  was  erased  from  the  list  of  the 
privy  council.  The  principal  charge  brought  against  him  was 
that  he  had  allowed  the  public  monty  to  be  employed  in  specula- 
tions in  the  funds  by  his  confidential  agent,  Mr.  Trotter,  for  his 
own  private  advantage.  But  the  trial  which  took  place  in  1806, 
and  was  conducted  with  great  ability  and  acrimony  by  the 
managers,  terminated  in  his  acquittal,  by  a  large  majority,  on 
every  charge.  He  was  soon  after  restored  to  his  place  in  the 
privy  council,  but  he  never  returned  to  office.  His  death,  which 
was  very  sudden,  took  place  on  the  27th  of  May,  1811,  at  Edin- 
burgh, to  which  he  had  come  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the 
funeral  of  his  old  friend,  Lord-president  Blair,  who  lay  dead  in 
the  next  house.  Lord  Melville  was  possessed  of  vigorous  natural 
talents,  great  shrewdness  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  an 
extraordinary  capacity  for  business.  He  was  a  clear,  acute,  :  nd 
argumentative  speaker,  but  had  none  of  the  powers  of  oratory 
or  of  the  graces  of  style.  In  private  life  he  was  easy,  frank, 
cheerful  and  convivial,  exemplary  in  his  domestic  relations,  and 
a  kind  and  zealous  friend.  For  many  years  he  was  virtually  sole 
minister  for  Scotland  "  It  was  to  his  word,"  says  Lord  Cock- 
burn,  "  that  every  man  owed  what  he  had  got,  and  looked  for 
what  he  wished."  He  was  the  very  man  for  Scotland  at  that  time, 
and  is  a  Scotchman  of  whom  his  country  may  be  proud." — (Life 
of  Lord  Jeffrey,  vol.  i.)  Lord  Melville  was  twice  married;  first 
to  Miss  Rannie,  daughter  of  Captain  Rannie  of  Melville  castle, 
with  whom  he  received  a  large  fortune;  and  secondly  to  Lady 
Jane  Hope,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Hopetoun.     He  was  succeeded 
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by  his  only  son  Robert,  who  held  the  office  of  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty  under  the  duke  of  Wellington's  administration  in 
1828  30.-   J.  I'. 

MELVILLE,  Sib  James,  a  Scottish  statesman  who  flourished 
during  the  troublous  times  of  Queen  Mary  and  her  successor, 
v  :is  born  in  1585,  and  was  the  third  son  of  Sir  John  Melville  of 
Raith  in  Fifeshire.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  lost  his  father, 
who  had  embraced  the  reformed  faith,  and  was  executed  through 
the  influence  of  Archbishop  Hamilton.  By  the  queen  regent  he 
was  sent  to  France  as  page  of  honour  to  Monluc,  bishop  of 
Valence.  He  was  afterwards  (in  1519)  taken  into  the  service 
of  the  Constable  Montmorency,  accompanied  him  in  several 
campaigns,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin  in  1557, 
where  the  constable  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Melville 
attended  his  master  during  his  captivity,  and  was  with  him  at 
the  conference  of  Chateau  Cambrensis  in  1559.  He  was  shortly 
after  sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  Scotland,  which  he  discharged 
with  fidelity  and  discretion.  On  his  return  to  France,  finding 
his  patron  in  disgrace  in  consequence  of  having  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  kill  the  king  in  a  tournament,  Melville  proceeded  to 
Germany  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  and 
was  employed  by  him  on  various  diplomatic  missions.  In  15G1 
he  visited  France  and  made  a  tender  of  his  services  to  Queen 
Mary,  who  was  then  about  to  return  to  her  own  kingdom.  She 
received  him  graciously,  but  it  was  not  until  1664  that  he  joined 
her  majesty  in  Scotland.  He  served  Mary  with  great  fidelity; 
was  repeatedly  intrusted  by  her  with  embassies  to  the  English 
court,  of  which  he  has  given  an  interesting  and  graphic  descrip- 
tion; and  seems  to  have  possessed  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his 
sovereign.  He  earnestly  warned  her  against  an  alliance  with 
Bothwell,  a  step  by  which  he  endangered  his  own  safety.  He 
adhered  to  his  unfortunate  mistress  nntil  her  abdication  at  Loch- 
leven.  Under  the  government  of  the  successive  regents  who 
ruled  the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  James,  Melville  took 
some  though  not  a  prominent  part  in  public  affairs ;  and  after 
the  minority  of  the  young  king  had  terminated,  he  was  appointed 
a  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  a  member  of  the  privy 
council.  The  notorious  Arran  disliked  him,  and  caused  his  name 
to  be  expunged  from  the  list  of  privy  councillors ;  but  he  was 
still  consulted  by  the  king  on  important  occasions.  He  declined, 
however,  to  accompany  James  to  London  on  his  accession  to  the 
crown,  excusing  himself  on  the  ground  of  his  great  age;  and  died 
in  1617  in  his  eighty-second  year.  His  well-known  "  Memoirs" 
written  during  the  closing  years  of  his  life  were  first  published 
in  1683  ;  but  an  authentic  copy  did  not  appear  until  18*27,  when 
it  was  printed  for  the  Bannatyne  Club.  The  work  is  a  valuable 
accession  to  the  materials  for  a  history  of  Scotland. — J.  T. 

MELVILLE,  James,  a  Scottish  divine  who  took  a  prominent 
part  in  public  affairs  during  the  reign  of  James  VI.,  was  born  in 
1556.  His  father,  Richard  Melville,  laird  of  Baldovy,  near 
Montrose,  and  minister  of  Marykirk,  was  the  elder  brother  of 
the  celebrated  Andrew  Melville,  and  the  friend  of  Wishart  the 
martyr,  and  of  John  Erskine  of  Dun.  James  was  educated  first 
by  Mr.  Gray,  minister  of  Logie-Montrose,  "agnid,  learned,  kynd 
man,"  and  afterwards  at  the  university  of  St.  Andrews.  After 
quitting  college,  his  studies  were  revised  and  extended  under  the 
superintendence  of  his  uncle,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Glasgow 
in  1574,  when  Andrew  Melville  was  made  principal  of  the 
university  of  that  city.  In  the  following  year  James  Melville 
was  appointed  one  of  the  regents,  and  taught  his  class  Greek, 
mathematics,  logic,  and  moral  philosophy,  with  great  diligence 
and  success.  In  1580  he  removed  with  his  uncle  to  St.  Andrews, 
and  was  made  professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  the  New  college 
there.  In  1584  when  Andrew  Melville  quarreled  with  the  king 
and  privy  council,  James  was  also  obliged  to  leave  St.  Andrews, 
and  to  take  refuge  in  the  north  of  England,  where  he  resided  for 
more  than  a  year,  when  he  was  allowed  to  return  home  and 
resume  the  duties  of  his  office.  In  1586  he  was  ordained  minister 
of  the  united  parishes  of  Abercromby,  Pittenweem,  Anstruther, 
and  Kilrenny— three  of  which  he  soon  disjoined  and  provided 
with  ministers,  at  a  great  pecuniary  loss  to  himself,  retaining 
the  charge  of  Kilrenny,  the  endowment  of  which  he  consider- 
ably augmented  for  the  benefit  of  his  successors.  While  Melville 
applied  himself  assiduously  to  the  duties  of  his  parish,  he  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  general  welfare  of  the  church.  Although 
the  king  made  zealous  attempts  to  gain  his  support,  and  showed 
him  many  tokens  of  favour,  Melville  strenuously  resisted  the 
schemes  of  the  court  for  the  establishment  of  episcopacy.     The 


offer  of  a  bishopric,  and  threats  of  persecution,  alike  failed  to 
shake  his  resolution.  He  was  at  length  commanded,  along  with 
six  other  ministers,  to  repair  to  London  in  1606,  for  the  purpose 
of  conferring  with  the  king  on  the  affairs  of  the  church.  Having 
thus  treacherously  ensnared  his  opponents  into  England,  James 
peremptorily  refused  to  allow  Melville  to  return  home ;  not  even 
to  visit  his  wife  when  on  her  deathbed.  He  was  informed  once 
and  again,  that  if  he  would  abandon  his  opposition  to  prelacy, 
his  majesty  would  not  only  receive  him  into  favour,  but  "  advance 
him  beyond  any  minister  in  Scotland;"  but  Melville  was  inflexible. 
He  was  allowed,  however,  to  preach  both  at  Newcastle  and 
Berwick.  At  length  leave  was  given  him  to  return  to  Scotland, 
but  it  was  now  too  late.  He  died  at  Berwick  in  1614,  after  a 
few  days'  illness,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  eighth 
of  his  exile.  Melville  was  a  pious,  amiable,  and  learned  man, 
and  though  possessed  of  a  mild  temper  and  courteous  manners, 
was  distinguished  by  the  energy  of  his  character,  and  his  inflexible 
adherence  to  principle,  regardless  alike  of  fear  or  favour.  "  He 
was  one  of  the  wisest  directors  of  church  affairs  in  his  time,"  says 
Calderwood.  His  literary  reputation  mainly  rests  on  his  "Diary," 
which  has  been  printed  by  the  Bannatyne  and  the  Wodrow 
societies.  Its  interesting  narratives  and  simple  graphic  style, 
render  it  one  of  the  most  captivating  volumes  of  its  kind  in  the 
literature  of  our  country.  Melville  was  also  the  author  of  a  cate- 
chism, a  posthumous  apolrgy  for  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  of 
several  poems  which  do  not  rise  above  mediocrity. — J.  T. 

MEM  LING,  Jan  or  Hans,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
early  Flemish  painters,  was  established  as  a  respectable  and 
well-to-do  citizen  at  Bruges  in  1479 ;  he  lived  in  his  own  house 
at  that  time,  and  had  a  wife  and  three  children.  His  wife  died 
in  or  before  1487,  and  Memling  himself  was  already  dead  in 
1495.  The  ordinary  statements,  therefore,  about  his  poverty 
and  destitution,  and  his  seeking  shelter  in  the  year  1477  in 
the  hospital  of  St.  John  at  Bruges,  are  open  to  great  suspicion. 
Van  Mander,  who  calls  him  Memmelinck,  says  he  was  a  native 
of  Bruges.  He  has,  however,  been  claimed  by  the  Germans  for 
Constanz.  Marcus  Van  Vaernewyck  speaks  of  a  Hans  of  Bruges 
in  his  Historie  van  Belgis,  1565  ;  and  Vasari  also  mentions  an 
Ansse  of  the  same  city.  These  names,  doubtless,  indicate  our 
painter,  and  every  probability  is  in  favour  of  his  having  been  a 
native  of  Bruges.  His  works  proclaim  him  to  belong  to  the 
school  of  the  Van  Eycks.  He  was  not  the  Juan  Flamenco  of 
Burgos,  as  that  painter  was  still  living  in  1499,  when  Memling 
had  been  dead  already  four  years.  Among  the  principal  works 
of  this  admirable  painter  are  the  small  so-called  "  Chasse  of 
St.  Ursula,"  in  the  hospital  of  St.  John  at  Bruges,  on  which  the 
adventures  of  the  saint  with  her  eleven  martyr  virgins  (xi.  M.v.) 
are  exquisitely  painted  in  oil  in  several  compartments;  also  the 
small  "  Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  and  the  large  altarpiece  of  the 
"  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,"  both  in  the  same  establishment : 
the  last,  in  which  the  figures  are  nearly  life  size,  was  painted  in 
1479.  Bruges  possesses  many  other  pictures  by  Memling ;  and 
in  the  gallery  at  Munich  there  are  nine  attributed  to  him,  which 
were  formerly  in  the  well  known  Boisseree  collection.  Of  these 
pictures  many  are  excellent ;  but  one,  "  The  Joys  and  Sorrows 
of  the  Virgin,  and  the  Journey  of  the  Three  Kings  from  the 
East,"  is  among  the  most  remarkable  productions  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  contains  about  fifteen  hundred  small  figures,  and 
every  object  introduced  is  executed  with  the  utmost  care  and 
attention  to  minutiae;  it  is  on  the  whole  tasteful  in  its  dis- 
position, and  the  colouring  is  everywhere  clear,  and  in  parts 
brilliant.  The  figures  vary  in  size  from  six  inches  to  about  one; 
the  scene  represents  a  vast  landscape,  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
picture  are  two  feet  eight  inches  high  by  six  feet  five  inches 
wide.  Memling  was  also  an  illuminator  of  books.  The  library 
of  St.  Mark,  Venice,  possesses  a  magnificent  missal  with  decora- 
tions by  him.  Rathgeber,  in  his  Annals  of  Flemish  art,  enumer- 
ates more  than  a  hundred  pictures  attributed  to  this  painter,  but 
few  of  them  are  certainly  by  him.  For  the  facts  relating  to 
Mending's  circumstances  in  Bruges,  see  Weale's  Catalogue  da 
Musee  de  V Academie  de  Bruges,  1861. — R.  N.  W. 

MEMMI,  Simone,  a  celebrated  Italian  illuminator  and  wall 
painter,  the  contemporary  of  Giotto,  who  now  owes  his  reputation 
chiefly  to  Petrarch,  who  says  in  one  of  his  letters — "  I  have 
known  two  excellent  painters,  Giotto,  a  citizen  of  Florence  whose 
fame  among  the  moderns  is  immense,  and  Simone  of  Siena." 
The  correct  name  of  this  painter  is  Simone  de  Martino;  Memmo, 
short  for  Guglielmo,  William,  was  the  name  of  his  wife's  father; 
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his  own  father's  name  was  Martino,  and  Simone  was  born  at 
Siena  about  1285.  Of  his  works  few  now  remain ;  there  are 
still  some  wall  paintings  in  the  chapel  Degli  Spagnoli  at  Florence, 
painted  in  1382,  and  others  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa;  the 
last  are  engraved  in  the  great  work  of  Lasiuio,  Pitture  del  Campo 
Santo,  &c.  They  are  dry  and  meagre  performances,  utterly  with- 
out taste  in  their  forms.  In  1336  he  was  invited  to  Avignon, 
the  then  residence  of  the  popes.  Here  he  became  acquainted 
with  Petrarch,  and  painted  a  portrait  of  his  Laura ;  but  this  por- 
trait cannot  now  be  traced,  though  it  may  have  been  the  original 
of  the  miniature  in  the  Bibliotheca  Laurentiana  at  Florence,  of 
which  Cicognara  has  published  an  outline  in  his  Storia  della 
Scultura,  i.  42.     He  died  at  Avignon  in  1344. — R.  N.  W. 

MEMNON,  the  author  of  a  history  of  Heracleia  Pontica.  Our 
knowledge  of  this  work  is  derived  from  Photius,  who  had  read 
from  the  ninth  to  the  sixteenth  book.  This  portion  extended 
from  the  time  of  Clearchus  the  disciple  of  Plato  to  the  death  of 
Brithagonas,  who  was  sent  by  the  Heracleians  as  an  ambassador 
to  Julius  Cajsar.  The  excerpta  given  by  Photius  were  first  pub- 
lished in  1557.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Orelli,  which  was 
printed  at  Leipsic  in  1816. 

MENANDER,  the  most  celebrated  poet  of  the  Greek  new 
comedy,  was  born  at  Athens,  342  B.C.,  and  died  271  B.C. 
Scarcely  anything  is  known  of  his  life;  but  he  seems  to  have 
been  of  luxurious  and  epicurean  habits.  His  writings,  of  which 
unhappily  we  have  nothing  but  disjointed  fragments,  were  held 
in  the  highest  estimation  by  antiquity.  They  were  continually 
copied  by  the  Roman  dramatists,  and  four  of  the  extant  plays  of 
Plautus,  with  the  same  number  of  those  of  Terence,  are  imita- 
tions of  Menander.  From  these,  and  from  his  numerous  frag- 
ments, we  are  enabled  to  form  some  idea  of  the  excellence  of  his 
comedies.  The  charming  simplicity  and  easy  grace  of  his  style 
was  accompanied  by  a  profound  knowledge  of  mankind ;  and 
the  most  perfect  expression  of  tender  or  pensive  sentiment  was 
united  to  the  most  elegant  pleasantry,  and  the  most  subtle  dis- 
crimination of  character.  Some  good  remarks  on  Menander 
will  be  found  in  Schlegel's  Dramatic  Literature,  and  in  Miiller's 
Literature  of  Greece.  "  If  ever  the  best  Tatlers  and  Spec- 
tators," says  Macaulay,  "were  rivalled  in  their  own  kind,  we 
are  inclined  to  guess  it  must  have  been  by  the  lost  comedies 
of  Menander." — G. 

MENASSEH.     See  Manasses. 

MENCIUS  is  the  Latinized  form  of  Meng-tseu,  the  name  of  a 
celebrated  Chinese  sage,  the  author  of  one  of  the  "  Four  Books" 
which  form  the  scriptures  of  the  Chinese.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ, 
and  his  tomb,  according  to  M.  Pauthier,  is  still  shown  in  the 
town  of  his  birth,  Tseou,  in  the  province  of  Chan-Tung.  Losing 
in  early  childhood  his  father,  he  is  described  as  having  been 
carefully  brought  up  by  his  mother,  who  is  venerated  in  China  as 
a  model  of  maternal  virtue.  Beginning  as  a  disciple  of  Tseu-sse, 
a  descendant  and  follower  of  Confucius,  Mencius  became  himself 
a  sage  with  disciples  of  his  own,  and  travelled  from  court  to  court 
of  the  sovereigns  of  the  kingdoms  into  which  China  was  then 
divided,  arguing  and  teaching.  He  composed  the  last  of  the  four 
classical  books  of  the  Chinese,  and  it  is  known  by  his  name. 
Though  full  of  the  common-places  which  make  up  Chinese 
philosophy,  the  work  of  Mencius  is  to  European  readers  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  the  four,  from  the  •vivacity  of  its  style 
and  the  dialogue-form  in  which  it  is  mainly  composed.  The 
original  goodness  of  man  is  one  of  the  favourite  doctrines  of 
Mencius,  and  his  mode  of  teaching  may  almost  be  termed 
Socratic.  M.  Stanislas  Jullien  executed  a  Latin  translation  of 
Mencius  for  the  Asiatic  Society  of  France,  Paris,  1824,  and  there 
is  an  English  version  of  it  in  Mr.  Collie's  translation  of  the  "  Four 
Books,"  Malacca,  1828.  A  more  accessible  version  is  the  French 
one  of  M.  Pauthier,  among  the  Livres  sacre's  de  l'Orient  in  the 
Pantheon  Litteraire. — F.  E. 

MENCEE,  Friedrich  Otto,  eldest  son  of  Johann  Burck- 
hardt,  was  born  at  Leipsic  on  the  3rd  August,  1708,  and  proved 
himself  a  worthy  successor  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  both  in 
their  chair  in  the  university  and  in  the  continuation  of  the  Acta. 
Among  the  rest  of  his  works,  his  "  Life  of  Angelas  Pohtianus," 
1736 ;  and  his  "  Miscellanea  Lipsiensia,  10  vols.,  are  the  most 
important.     He  died  in  1754,  in  his  native  town. — K.  E. 

MENCKE,  Johann  Burckhardt,  son  of  Otto,  and  a  cele- 
brated scholar,  was  born  at  Leipsic  on  the  27th  March,  1675. 
After  studying  theology,  he  was  nominated  to  the  chair  of  his- 


tory in  his  native  town,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  historio- 
grapher to  Frederick  Augustus,  king  of  Poland  and  elector  of 
Saxony.  After  the  death  of  his  father  he  continued  his  Acta 
Eruditorum.  He  deserved  still  better  of  learning  by  his  "  Scrip- 
tores  Renim  Germanicarum,  praecipue  Saxonicarum,"  1728-30, 
3  vols.  He  also  distinguished  himself  as  a  poet,  and  was  the 
founder  and  director  of  the  first  German  academy,  the  so-called 
Poetic  Society  of  Leipsic,  as  a  member  of  which  he  styled  him- 
self Philander  von  der  Linde.  The  greatest  sensation,  however, 
he  produced  by  his  "  Orationes  Dua>  de  Charlatancria  Erudi- 
torum," which  were  translated  into  almost  all  European  lan- 
guages.    He  died  in  1732. — (See  Life  by  Treitschke.) — K.  E. 

MENCKE,  Otto,  a  German  litterateur,  was  born  at  Olden- 
burg on  the  22nd  March,  1644,  of  a  respectable  family.  In 
1668  he  obtained  the  chair  of  ethics  in  the  university  of  Leipsic, 
which  he  honourably  filled  till  his  death  on  29th  January,  1707. 
His  fame  rests  on  his  "  Acta  Eruditorum  Lipsiensium,"  the  first 
literary  journal  of  Germany,  which  during  its  long  existence 
commanded  universal  esteem  and  popularity.  The  rest  of  his 
writings  (amongst  which  we  must  mention  an  edition  of  Cam- 
den's Annales)  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion. — K.  E. 

MENDELSSOHN,  Moses,  an  eminent  German  philosophical 
writer,  was  born  at  Dessau,  September  10,  1729,  of  Jewish 
parents,  whose  extreme  poverty  confined  his  education  to  the 
study  of  the  Hebrew  language,  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  writ- 
ings of  Maimonides.  The  too  severe  application  of  the  boy 
caused  a  nervous  disease,  the  consequences  of  which  he  never 
entirely  overcame.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  proceeded  to  Berlin, 
i'l  order  to  fight  his  way  through  the  world.  Notwithstanding 
his  poverty  he  eagerly  continued  his  work  of  self-education ;  he 
acquired  the  Latin  language  and  mathematics,  and  studied  the 
philosophical  systems  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolff.  Philosophy  from 
that  period  was  his  favourite  study,  which  he  soon  was  enabled 
to  pursue  at  greater  leisure  by  becoming  first  private  tutor, 
and  afterwards  clerk  and  partner,  to  a  prosperous  Jewish  silk 
manufacturer  of  the  name  of  Bernard.  In  this  situation  Men- 
delssohn, by  his  intelligence  and  blameless  morals,  secured  the 
respect  and  benevolence  of  Jews  as  well  as  Christians  with  whom 
he  became  acquainted.  As  an  excellent  chess-player,  he  was  in 
1754  introduced  to  Lessing,  an  introduction  which  ripened  into 
an  intimate  and  life-long  friendship.  Conjointly  they  published 
an  essay  on  "  Pope  as  a  Metaphysician,"  1755,  which  was  soon 
followed  by  other  literary  productions  on  the  part  of  Mendelssohn. 
These  publications  brought  him  into  close  and  familiar  contact 
with  Abbt,  Sulzer,  and  Nicolai,  to  whose  Bibliothek  der  Schonen 
Wissenschaften  and  Literatur-Briefe  he  became  an  active  and 
prominent  contributor.  About  the  same  time  he  gained  the 
prize  of  the  Berlin  Academy  by  his  "  Evidence  of  Metaphysical 
Science,"  and  was  elected  a  member  by  the  academy.  Frederick 
the  Great,  however,  struck  his  name  from  the  list,  because  a  Jew 
was  not  to  be  admitted  into  that  learned  body.  Mendelssohn 
was  indeed  urged  by  Lavater  to  embrace  the  christian  faith,  but 
refused.  On  the  contrary,  he  continued  his  efforts  to  improve 
the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  his  coreligionists,  but  by 
his  liberal  views  often  gave  offence  to  the  orthodox  party  among 
them.  With  respect  to  his  religious  persuasions  he  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  prototype  to  his  great  friend's  Nathan.  As  a 
philosopher  Mendelssohn  did  not  follow  any  one  particular  school, 
but  must  be  characterized  as  an  eclectic.  Among  all  his  writ- 
ings his  "  Pha?do."  1767,  ranks  highest,  and  has  established  his 
fame  as  an  original  thinker  and  elegant  writer.  Besides  the 
laurels  won  in  the  literary  field,  Mendelssohn  also  succeeded 
in  acquiring  worldly  substance,  and  left  a  large  family  amply 
provided  for.  He  died  on  the  4th  January,  1786.  His  collected 
works  were  edited  by  his  grandson,  G.  B.  Mendelssohn,  Leipsic, 
1843-45,  7  vols.  His  life  has  been  written  by  several  authors 
in  different  languages. — K.  E. 

MENDELSSOHN  BARTHOLDY,  Felix,  the  musician, 
was  born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809,  and  died  at  Leipsic, 
November  4,  1847.  His  father,  Abraham,  a  rich  banker,  was 
the  son  of  Moses  Mendelssohn  noticed  above  ;  and  npon  his 
marriage  and  conversion  to  Christianity  he  took  the  name  of 
Bartholdy,  the  family  name  of  his  wife,  whose  brother  filled  a 
diplomatic  post  in  Italy.  Felix  was  the  second  of  four  children, 
the  eldest  of  whom  Fanny,  was,  as  a  child,  not  less  remarkable 
than  himself  for  musical  capacity  ;  Paul,  his  younger  brother, 
follows  his  father's  profession  ;  and  Rebecca  was  the  youngest 
of  the  family.     Mendelssohn's  infantine  sensitiveness  to  music 
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was  very  remarkable,  and  his  natural  disposition  for  the  art  was 
carefully  nurtured  by  bis  mother,  with  whose  judicious  teaching, 
and  with  his  sister's  example,  he  had  the  host  possible  founda- 
tion for  his  pnnrse  of  study.  In  1812  the  family  removed  to 
Berlin,  where  their  home  was  the  resort  of  men  most  distin- 
guished in  all  departments  of  intellectual  attainment.  After  a 
rime  Mendelssohn  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Berger  for  the 
rte,  and  Zelter  for  composition.  The  rapidity  of  his  pro- 
under  both  these  masters  was  extraordinary— under  the 
latter,  marvellous.  He  made  his  first  public  appearance  as  a 
pianist  in  1817,  when  he  played  Dussck's  Military  Concerto. 
At  the  beginning  of  May,  1821— he  had  hut  recently  completed 
his  twelfth  year— Jules  Benedict  went  to  see  him,  and  found 
him  at  work  upon  his  first  published  pianoforte  Quartet  (that  in 
0  minor)  which  he  waited  to  finish  before  lie  would  join  his 
visitor  at  a  game  in  the  garden ;  but  this  once  entered  upon,  he 
was  as  perfect  a  child  in  his  romp,  as  he  just  proved  himself  a 
genuine  artist  in  his  labour.  Zelter,  in  his  correspondence  with 
Gethe,  wrote  with  rapture  of  the  astonishing  powers  of  his  young 
pupil ;  the  poet  philosopher  was  so  warmly  interested  by  his 
enthusiasm,  that  he  invited  Mendelssohn  to  visit  him  at  Weimar, 
in  November,  1821,  and  verified  by  his  own  observation  all  that 
had  been  told  him  of  the  wonderful  boy.  Mendelssohn  attached 
the  greatest  importance  to  this  visit,  ascribing  to  Guthe's  influ- 
ence upon  him  his  own  veneration  for  art,  and  devotion  to  its 
highest  interests.  In  acknowledgment  of  Giithe's  concern  in  his 
welfare,  Mendelssohn  dedicated  to  him  his  first  publications — the 
three  pianoforte  Quartets,  one  of  which  has  already  been  men- 
toned.  Moscheles  visited  Berlin  in  1824,  when  for  the  time  the 
youthful  wonder  was  placed  under  his  instruction;  the  unbroken 
friendship  between  him  and  his  pupil  dates  from  this  occasion. 
Distrustful  of  the  praises  of  his  teachers,  Mendelssohn's  father 
took  him  to  Paris,  in  the  spring  of  182.5,  to  obtain  the  judgment 
of  Cherubini,  upon  the  desirability  of  allowing  him  to  dedicate 
his  whole  energies  to  the  study  of  an  art,  upon  which  he  had  no 
need  to  depend  as  a  profession;  the  veteran  musician  perceived 
the  present  powers  and  the  far  greater  promise  of  the  boy,  and 
his  advice  assured  the  wary  father  in  the  course  lie  was  pursuing. 
In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  the  opera  of  "Die  Hochzeit  des 
Camacho  "  was  publicly  performed  at  Berlin.  Though  the  first 
that  was  brought  before  the  world,  this  was  by  no  means  the 
first  work  of  its  class  that  Mendelssohn  wrote — a  fact  which,  if 
it  lessen  our  amazement  at  the  maturity  of  this  boyish  produc- 
tion, increases  our  admiration  of  the  fertility  of  those  precocious 
powers,  that  had  so  early  given  him  experience.  The  opera  was 
received  with  applause,  but  was  depreciated  by  the  journals, 
which  occasioned  its  withdrawal  from  the  theatre,  and  planted  in 
Mendelssohn  a  dislike  for  Berlin  that  ever  increased  in  him.  In 
November,  1826,  Felix  and  Fanny  Mendelssohn  played  to  Mos- 
cheles, who  then  revisited  Berlin,  a  pianoforte  arrangement  of  the 
overture  to  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  ;  that  named  (after 
two  little  poems  of  Giithe,  which  it  illustrates)  The  Calm  of 
the  Sea,  and  a  Prosperous  Voyage,  was  already  written,  and  the 
Octet  in  E  flat  was  composed  a  year  before.  The  history  of 
music  presents  not  another  instance  of  such  precocious  maturity 
as  is  evinced  in  these  three  astonishing  productions:  all  considera- 
tion of  the  extreme  youthfulness  of  the  composer  gives  way  to 
wonder  at  the  profound  mastery  proved  in  the  development  of 
the  ideas,  the  equal  originality  and  beauty  of  the  ideas  them- 
selves, their  perfect  individuality  to  Mendelssohn,  and  the  many 
(firing  but  successful  novelties  in  harmony  and  instrumentation, 
which  make  these  works  of  a  boy  subjects  of  grave  study  to  most 
accomplished  musicians;  and  we  have  acknowledged  a  small  part 
of  their  merit  only,  in  speaking  of  technical  excellence,  while 
their  fully  embodied  poetical  purpose  (in  the  two  overtures 
especially)  ex-dts  them  still  higher  as  works  of  art.  Among  the 
many  circumstances  that  conduced  to  draw  out  the  best  qualities 
of  Mendelssohn's  mind,  was  the  careful  direction  of  his  studies  to 
subjects  out  of  Ins  own  art,  which  gave  a  constant  freshness  to 
the  pursuit  of  this  win-never  he  returned  to  it,  and  at.  the  same 
time  developed  and  refined  his  general  intelligence.  In  1827 
and  1828  he  was  a  student  in  Berlin  university  ;  and  while 
there,  he  made  r.  metrical  version  of  Terence's  Andria  (the  first 
that  had  been  written  in  the  German  language),  which  he  sent 
as  a  present  to  Gothe. 

Moscheles,  then  resident  in  London,  and  Klingcmann,  another 
friend  of  Mendelssohn,  who  was  attached  to  the  Prussian 
embassy  in  this  country,  urged  him  to  come  to  England  ;  and 


his  own  inclinations  concurring  with  their  advice,  he  made  his 
first  visit  here  in  1829,  arriving  early  in  April.  Hitherto  his 
rare  talents  were  little  known  beyond  the  limited  though  wide 
circle  of  his  father's  connection,  and  it  is  from  their  public  recog- 
nition in  London,  that  his  universal  reputation  is  first  to  be 
dated.  His  performance  of  Mozart's  Concerto  in  D  minor,  with 
extempore  cadences,  and  the  production  of  his  own  Symphony 
in  C  minor,  both  at  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  drew 
forth  the  wondering  praises  of  all  musicians.  With  a  view  to 
the  republication  of  his  Symphony,  it  being  already  printed 
in  Germany,  in  order  to  establish  a  new  copyright  he  now 
inserted,  in  place  of  the  original  minuet,  the  scherzo  from  his 
Octet,  which  he  orchestrated  for  the  Philharmonic  concert.  At 
the  rehearsal,  the  band  was  so  delighted  with  this  most  remark- 
able movement,  that  they  insisted  on  repeating  it — a  truly  unique 
occurrence — and  at  the  concert  the  audience  followed  their 
example  by  rcdemanding  its  performance.  On  midsummer-night, 
at  the  benefit  concert  of  Drouet  the  flute-player,  was  first  per- 
formed the  immortal  overture  to  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
the  key-stone  of  its  author's  reputation,  and  the  impression 
it  made  was  deep  as  it  was  instantaneous.  The  overture 
was  repeated  at  a  concert  for  the  sufferers  from  an  inundation 
in  Silesia,  on  the  13th  of  July,  and  this  repetition  has  been 
confounded  with  its  original  performance.  At  the  close  of  our 
season  Mendelssohn  made  a  tour  through  the  Scotch  Highlands, 
and  visited  the  Isles  of  Fingal;  he  returned  through  the  English 
lake  district  and  then  spent  some  time  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Taylor 
in  Wales,  to  whose  daughters  are  dedicated  the  three  charming 
pianoforte  sketches  which  he  wrote  while  he  was  there.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  London,  he  was  thrown  from  a  cab,  and  his 
knee  was  so  injured  by  the  fall,  that  he  was  unable  for  some  little 
time  to  return  to  Germany,  as  he  had  intended.  To  solace  his 
confinement  to  his  room,  he  composed  the  little  opera  of  "Heim- 
kehr  aus  der  Fremde,"  published  in  English  under  the  title  of 
"  Stranger  and  Son,"  of  which  Klingemann  wrote  the  drama. 
This  Mendelssohn  designed  to  celebrate  the  silver  wedding  (the 
twenty-fifth  wedding  day)  of  his  parents;  and  he  recovered  timely 
to  reach  home  with  the  love  offering,  and  direct  its  private  per- 
formance on  the  occasion. 

In  the  autumn  of  1830,  Mendelssohn  went  to  Italy.  He 
was  in  Rome  from  November  till  the  following  April,  and 
there  composed  two  of  his  most  important  works — the  setting 
of  Gothe's  ballad  of  the  First  Walpurgis  Night,  and  the 
Reformation  Symphony.  This  latter  was  intended  to  com- 
memorate the  Reformation,  and  it  comprises  some  remarkable 
elaboration  of  the  chorale  "  Ein  feste  Burg,"  said  to  have  been 
sung  by  Luther  as  he  was  led  to  trial.  Mendelssohn  withheld 
it  from  the  public,  as  he  did  many  other  compositions,  some  of 
which  have  been  posthumously  printed  ;  and  his  brother,  who 
possesses  the  MS.,  persists  in  refusing  to  allow  it  to  be  heard ; 
but  the  friends  to  whom  the  author  showed  the  work  are 
unbounded  in  their  admiration  of  its  beauties.  He  passed  some 
time  at  Naples,  and  visited  Venice,  everywhere  enchanting 
society  by  his  versatile  genius,  everywhere  imbibing  inspiration 
from  the  atmosphere  of  classical  art  that  surrounded  him.  He 
then  made  a  sojourn  in  Switzerland,  delighting  as  fully  in  the 
wonders  of  nature  which  met  him  there  at  every  turn,  as  he  had 
done  in  the  glories  of  art,  when  ranging  through  the  ruins  and 
the  galleries  of  Italy.  In  February,  1832,  he  went  to  Paris; 
but  though  he  was  well  received  there,  the  character  and  the 
customs  of  the  place  were  uncongenial  to  him.  Recovered  from 
a  severe  attack  of  cholera,  he  came  again  to  England  in  April. 
The  chief  events  of  this  visit  were,  the  first  performance  of  his 
Concerto  in  G  minor,  and  the  production  of  his  overture,  "  The 
Isles  of  Fingal,"  in  which  he  pourtrays  the  effect  upon  his 
poetical  mind  of  the  romantic  scenery  which  had  kindled  his 
imagination  in  the  Hebrides.  He  left  England  with  a  commis- 
sion from  the  Philharmonic  Society,  to  compose  three  new  works 
for  them  by  the  following  year,  for  the  sum  of  £100.  The 
fulfilment  of  this  engagement  did  not  so  engross  him,  but  that 
he  could  give  much  attention  to  the  practical  department  of  his 
art.  He  directed  the  performance  in  Berlin  of  Bach's  Passions- 
musik  with  great  success,  but  nevertheless  failed  in  a  com- 
petition for  the  directorship  of  the  Singing  Academy  in  that 
city — a  circumstance  which  tended  to  confirm  his  early  dislike 
to  the  Prussian  capital.  Mendelssohn  came  back  to  London  in 
April,  1833,  bringing  for  the  Philharmonic  the  aria  of  "Infelice," 
the  overture  in  C,  which,  from  the  prominence  throughout  it 
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of  brass  instruments,  he  used  to  call  the  Trumpet  Overture 
(unprinted) ;  and  the  Symphony  in  A  major — in  which  are 
embodied  his  impressions  of  his  Italian  sojourn;  and  these  were 
all  performed  daring  the  season.  He  offered  the  Symphony 
for  publication  to  the  house  of  Cramer  &  Co.,  which  they, 
not  having  yet  realized  the  commercial  value  of  those  of  his 
works  they  had  printed,  refused :  offended  at  this,  he  would 
never  afterwards  make  an  assignment  to  them.  This  exquisite 
masterpiece  not  being  then  printed,  he  always  deferred  its  pub- 
lication ;  and  its  performance,  therefore  (until  it  was  printed 
alter  his  death),  was  restricted  to  the  concerts  of  our  Phil- 
harmonic Society.  Mendelssohn  left  London  for  a  while  to 
conduct  the  Lower  Rhine  musical  festival  at  Diisseldorf.  There 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  his  beautiful  overture  to  the  national 
tale  of  Melusine,  which  was  suggested  to  him  by  a  picture 
illustrative  of  the  subject.  The  overture  was  played  first  by  our 
Philharmonic  Society  in  the  following  April,  when  it  was  indif- 
ferently received.  Of  this  work,  as  of  many  others,  he  made  an 
entirely  new  score  before  he  printed  it.  At  Diisseldorf  his  worth 
was  so  keenly  perceived,  that  he  was  invited  to  the  direction  of 
the  Singing  Academy  and  the  theatre,  which  he  undertook,  it 
being  his  first  professional  engagement,  his  father's  wealth  hav- 
ing rendered  him  independent  of  the  occupations  from  which, 
for  the  most  part,  a  musician  derives  his  maintenance.  A  fruit 
of  this  appointment  was  the  much  praised  dramatic  music  of 
Der  Standhafte  Prinz  (unprinted),  a  play  of  Calderon  trans- 
lated into  German  by  Iinmermann,  and  produced  in  1834. 
Mendelssohn  was  offered  the  musical  professorship  in  Leipsic 
university  in  1835,  which  he  declined.  He  had  the  strongest 
aversion  to  pedantry,  and  detested  theoretical  discussions,  as 
being  the  cause,  if  not  the  result  of  pedantic  feeling,  and  thus  he 
dreaded  to  fill  a  university  chair,  regarding  it  as  the  seat  of  a 
pedagogue.  More  fortunate  was  the  application  to  him,  of  the 
committee  of  the  famous  subscription  concerts,  given  in  the 
Gewandhaus  at  the  same  town,  to  become  conductor  of  these 
performances.  He  entered  upon  this  office  in  September,  1835, 
and  his  discharge  of  it,  raised  the  concerts  to  a  memorable  cele- 
brity. The  death  of  bis  father,  in  November,  was  a  severe  shock 
to  Mendelssohn,  and  it  added  one  more  to  the  regretful  associa- 
tions in  his  thoughts  with  the  city  of  Berlin,  where  it  took  place. 
He  roused  himself  from  this  calamity  to  complete  the  oratorio 
of  "  St.  Paul,"  which  was  produced  at  the  Diisseldorf  festival  on 
Whitsunday,  183C.  This  must  be  regarded  as  theopening  of  a 
new  period  in  musical  history ;  the  Deluge  of  Schneider,  the 
three  Oratorios  of  Spohr,  the  Mount  of  Olives  of  Beethoven, 
and  even  the  Creation  of  Haydn,  have  all  such  a  comparative 
secularity,  not  to  say  lightness  of  character,  as,  still  more  than 
their  unscriptural  text,  dissociates  them  from  the  sacred  master- 
pieces of  Handel.  "  St.  Paul "  approximates  to  these  in  its  style 
no  less  than  in  its  subject,  and  it  was  thus  the  first  oratorio  pro- 
duced since  the  days  of  the  author  of  Messiah,  wherein  the  spirit 
reappears  in  which  he  wrote.  Its  reception  was  worthy  of  the 
work,  and  worthy  of  the  new  aspiration  of  musicians  it  awakened. 
Among  others,  one  most  graceful  compliment  was  paid  to  the 
composer  by  the  festival  committee,  in  the  presentation  of  a 
copy  of  his  own  score,  with  illustrations  by  three  of  the  most 
eminent  painters  in  Germany.  The  work  was  greatly  modified 
before  it  was  printed :  ten  pieces  being  omitted,  several  rewritten, 
and  some  inserted.  "St.  Paul"  was  first  played  in  England,  at 
a  festival  in  Liverpool,  in  October,  1830  ;  and  it  was  given  in 
London  and  at  Birmingham  (to  which  latter  the  composer  came 
to  conduct  it,  bringing  with  him  his  Concerto  in  I)  minor)  in 
the  ensuing  September.  Very  quickly  upon  this  followed  its 
reproduction  in  every  country  where  the  class  of  music  is  per- 
formed, and  the  same  success  always  attended  it.  In  the  summer 
of  1830  Mendelssohn  went  to  Frankfort  to  take  the  duties  of 
his  friend  Schelble,  who  was  ill,  as  conductor  of  the  Cecilia 
Vocal  Society.  It  was  then  that  his  marriage  was  decided 
upon  with  Mile.  Cecilie  Jean-Renaud.  of  a  good  Frankfort  family. 
which  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1837. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  year  1838  was  a  series  of  four 
historical  concerts,  which  Mendelssohn  organized  and  directed 
at  Leipsic,  and  which  were  as  notable  for  the  choice  of  works 
as  for  the  refined  excellence  of  their  performance.  At  several 
subsequent  periods  he  gave  a  similar  course,  proving  thus  his 
knowledge  of  the  various  treasures  of  his  art,  and  his  perfect 
masterj*  of  their  several  peculiarities  of  style.  At  this  time 
several   of  his   most    important    chamber   compositions   were 
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written  ;  the  three  violin  quartets  (Op.  44,  for  example)  and  the 
pianoforte  Trio  in  D  minor ;  besides  which,  many  minor  works 
show  the  exhaustless  spontaneity  of  his  invention.  In  1840,  a 
monument  to  Gutenberg  was  erected  in  Leipsic,  the  great  book 
mart  of  Germany,  in  commemoration  of  the  fourth  centenary  of 
his  magnificent  discovery.  For  this  occasion  Mendelssohn  was 
appointed  to  write  a  choral  work,  which  was  sung  in  the  open 
air  at  the  uncovering  of  the  statue,  and  to  compose  his  immortal 
Hymn  of  Praise,  which  was  first  performed  on  the  same  evening. 
This  latter  he  purposed  to  follow  with  some  other  works  on  the 
same  original  plan,  and  so  described  it  as  the  "first  Sinfonia- 
cantata."  Why  this  purpose  was  not  earned  out  is  unknown  ; 
but  it  was  certainly  not  because  this  first  composition  in  the 
new  form  was  unsuccessful.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  dis- 
cuss, how  much  or  how  little  the  design  of  incorporating  in  one 
work  the  essentials  of  an  instrumental  and  of  a  vocal  composi- 
tion owes  its  origin  to  the  Choral  Symphony  of  Beethoven. 
Mendelssohn's  detractors  may  deny  him  the  merit  of  invention; 
but  they  who  render  him  critical  justice  will  always  perceive  as 
broad  a  distinction  between  his  idea  and  that  of  his  predecessor, 
as  between  the  plan  of  Beethoven's  work  and  that  of  any  other 
in  existence.  The  measureless  beauty  of  the  Hymn  of  Praise  is 
for  all  time;  but  there  was  something  singularly  felicitous  in  the 
choice  of  the  text,  and  in  its  treatment,  for  the  occasion  it  was 
designed  to  celebrate.  Mendelssohn  came  once  more  to  England, 
to  conduct  his  new  work  at  the  Birmingham  festival  in  August ; 
and  he  brought  with  him  for  publication  the  three  organ  preludes 
and  fugues  dedicated  to  Attwood,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to 
appreciate,  and  the  warmest  to  uphold,  his  artistic  claims  in  this 
country.  These  fugues  and  the  six  sonatas  for  the  organ,  form 
a  distinct  class  of  the  composer's  works,  and  are  indeed  conspi- 
cuous among  all  that  has  been  written  for  the  instrument.  After 
his  return  to  Leipsic,  Mendelssohn  entirely  rewrote  the  Hymn 
of  Praise,  and,  among  other  important  changes,  interpolated 
the  wonderful  passage  "Watchman,  will  the  night  soon  pass?" 
In  its  altered  form  the  Hymn  of  Praise  was  reproduced  at 
the  Gewandhaus  in  December,  when  it  created  so  powerful  a 
sensation  that  the  king  of  Saxony,  his  interest  stimulated  by 
the  general  enthusiasm,  commanded  the  repetition  of  the  work, 
and  went  up  to  the  composer  at  the  close  of  the  performance,  to 
thank  him,  before  the  public,  for  the  delight  it  had  given  him. 
In  the  spring  of  1841  the  Hymn  of  Praise  was  performed  by 
our  Philharmonic  Society,  but  from  the  original  parts;  on  learning 
which,  Mendelssohn  was  so  annoyed  with  Xovello  the  music- 
seller  for  suffering  such  an  injustice  to  be  done  to  him,  that  he 
never  allowed  that  firm  to  publish  another  of  his  works.  It  was 
at  this  period  that  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  was  conferred  on  Men- 
delssohn by  the  Leipsic  university;  also  that  the  king  of  Prussia 
awarded  him  the  Order  of  Merit,  a  marked  distinction;  and  lastlv, 
that  the  king  of  Saxony  appointed  him  his  kapellmeister. 

The  present  widely-spreading  appreciation  of  Bach,  owes  its 
origin  to  Mendelssohn's  enthusiasm  for  the  master,  and  the  zeal 
with  which  he  sought  to  communicate  this  to  others.  He  formed 
a  project  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  mighty  old  musician,  in  the 
town  where  he  produced  his  masterpieces.  Besides  contributing 
largely  to  this  from  his  own  means,  he  gave  several  perform- 
ances of  Bach's  music,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  added  to  the 
fund.  The  first  of  these  took  place  in  August,  1840,  at  St. 
Thomas'  church  in  Leipsic,  where  the  veteran  contrapuntist  had 
been  organist,  and  was  probably  suggested  by  the  recent  eclat 
of  the  Gutenberg  memorial.  The  statue  was  inaugurated,  April 
23,  1843.  The  king  of  Prussia  offered  Mendelssohn  a  lucrative 
appointment,  in  1841,  as  general  superintendent  of  sacred  music 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  director  of  the  great  instrumental 
concerts  in  Berlin;  this  he  accepted,  but  with  the  condition  that 
he  should  continue  his  directorship  at  Leipsic.  The  king  desired 
to  restore  the  ancient  Greek  drama  to  the  stage,  and  with  this 
view  commissioned  Tieck  to  prepare  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles 
for  representation,  and  Mendelssohn  to  set  the  lyrical  portions 
of  the  play  to  music.  The  composer's  literary  studies  had  well 
prepared  him  for  the  novel  and  interesting  task,  which  he  accom- 
plished in  the  summer  of  1841,  in  the  space  of  eleven  days,  and 
the  work  was  first  performed  at  the  palace  at  Potsdam,  on  the 
15th  of  October.  Some  English  classical  scholars  have  violently 
depreciated  this  remarkable  composition,  regarding  it  from  a 
totally  false  point  of  view;  it  overlives  their  undisceming  cen- 
sure, and  with  its  companion  work,  the  "(Edipus  in  Colonus," 
written  under  the  same  circumstances  iu  1845,  proves  the  poetical 
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vigour  of  Mendelssohn's  power  of  conception  in  a  wholly  untrodden 

field,  and  his  capability  of  appropriating  the  resources  of  his  art 
to  a  previously-untried  subject  A  serious  illness  attacked  Men- 
n  toward-;  the  close  of  this  year — a  supposed  consequence 
of  his  ceaseless  mental  labour.  On  his  recovery,  at  the  beginning 
of  1842.  he  wrote  the  Symphony  in  A  Minor,  a  work  he  had 
ontemplating  ever  since  his  torn-  in  Scotland,  his  expe- 
riences in  which  are  idealized  in  this  picturesque  and  passionate 
composition.  lis  wife  had  often  lovingly  complained  that  he 
poured  forth  the  stream  of  his  genius  upon  the  world,  but  wrote 
nothing,  especially  for  her.  To  answer  this  reproach  he  had  a 
blank  volume  bound  and  lettered  with  her  name,  and  therein 
he  wrote  the  work  under  consideration,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  chief  of  his  instrumental  compositions.  In  due  time,  how- 
ever, romance  gave  way  to  interest,  the  Symphony  being  dedi- 
cated to  Queen  Victoria,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  personal 
attentions  she  showed  the  composer.  It  was  first  played  at  one 
of  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  in  the  spring ;  and  Mendelssohn  came 
to  London  to  direct  its  performance  for  the  Philharmonic  in  June. 
Another  scheme,  as  much  for  the  advancement  of  music  as 
the  Bach  statue  was  for  its  honour,  occupied  Mendelssohn  in 
1843;  this  was  the  establishment  of  the  Conservatorium  at 
Leipsic,  which  he  both  proposed  and  completed.  He  obtained 
the  support  of  the  king  of  Saxony, issued  a  prospectus  in  January, 
and  opened  the  institution  on  the  3rd  of  April.  He  undertook 
the  responsibility  of  its  direction,  and  presided  over  the  classes 
for  composition  and  the  pianoforte,  throwing  as  much  zeal  into 
these  occupations  as  would  have  absorbed  the  entire  energy  of 
any  other  man.  In  ackowledgment  of  the  great  service  he  thus 
rendered  to  Leipsic,  the  corporation  presented  him  with  the 
freedom  of  the  city.  In  the  spring  of  this  year  the  First 
Walpurgis  Night  was  produced  in  public  at  the  Gewandhaus, 
it  having  been  almost  entirely  recom  posed  since  it  was  written 
at  Rome.  To  afford  his  ever  active  mind  some  relaxation, 
Mendelssohn  passed  the  summer  in  Switzerland;  but  he  occu- 
pied his  vacation  with  the  composition  of  the  dramatic  music 
to  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  in  which,  as  though  nour- 
ished by  the  elixir  of  eternal  youth,  he  carried  out  the  ideas 
of  his  boyhood,  amplifying  the  train  of  thought  set  forth  in 
the  overture,  and  fulfilling,  as  it  were,  that  wonderful  concep- 
tion. If  we  are  amazed  that  the  earlier  masterwork  could 
have  issued  from  so  young  a  mind,  what  word  will  define  the 
feelings  with  which  we  regard  this  later  resumption  of  all  the 
spirit  of  the  original  idea!  It  was  undertaken  at  the  behest  of 
t licking  of  Prussia,  and  was  first  played  in  the  palace  at  Pots- 
dam in  October.  About  this  time  also  was  written  the  overture 
and  the  one  chorus  for  "Buy  Bias,"  likewise  at  the  king's  desire, 
and  for  performance  in  the  court  theatre.  This  year,  with  all 
its  successes,  was  greatly  embittered  to  Mendelssohn  by  the  death 
of  his  mother,  which  occurred,  as  did  all  his  crosses,  at  Berlin ; 
and  it  occasioned  his  spending  the  winter  there.  He  now  under- 
took the  editorship  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  for  the  Handel  Society  in 
London,  stipulating  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  write  an  organ- 
part,  to  supply  on  paper  such  completion  of  the  accompaniment, 
as  Handel  was  accustomed  to  extemporize  at  the  performances 
over  which  he  presided.  The  edition  is  remarkable  for  its  rigid 
adherence  to  the  composer's  MS.  in  preference  to  the  authority 
of  the  earliest  printed  copies ;  and  for  the  eminent  beauty  of  the 
organ-part,  which  should  now  be  inseparable  from  the  oratorio. 
He  collated  his  authorities  for  the  publication,  during  his  stay  in 
London,  where  he  was  engaged,  in  184-1,  to  conduct  six  of  the 
Philharmonic  concerts — this  being  the  occasion  of  giving  up  the 
old  custom  of  the  society,  which  was  to  have  a  different  conductor 
at  each  concert.  The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  music  and 
the  Walpurgis  Night  were  first  played  here  in  the  course  of 
the  season.  While  here,  Mendelssohn  wrote  the  overture  to 
Athalie ;  and  he  completed  his  music  to  this  tragedy  of  Racine, 
during  an  autumn  residence  at  Soden,  near  Frankfort.  The 
work,  as  admirable  for  its  correct  setting  of  the  French  verse  as 
for  its  musical  beauty,  was  another  commission  of  the  king  of 
Prussia;  and  it  was  played  at  Cliarlottcnburg  in  184.3.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  year  Mendelssohn  resigned  his  appointment  at 
Berlin,  having  determined  to  seclude  himself  from  public  life; 
but,  in  permitting  his  retirement,  the  king  compelled  him  to 
retain  a  salary,  with  the  title  of  General  Director  of  Music.  He 
now  wrote  his  violin  concerto  for  his  townsman,  playmate,  and 
collaborator  in  the  Gewandhaus  orchestra,  F.  David;  he  was 
Btted  for  the  task  by  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  instrument, 


his  fluency  on  which  enabled  him  to  play  the  viola  in  Quartets — 
one  of  his  favourite  diversions.  He  had  engaged  to  produce  an 
oratorio  for  the  next  Birmingham  festival,  and  he  accordingly 
i  ci  upied  himself  now  at  Soden  with  the  composition  of  "Elijah." 
After  a  year's  absence  from  public,  he  suddenly  resolved  in  the 
autumn  to  resume  his  directorship  at  Leipsic,  his  return  to 
which  was  a  source  of  infinite  delight  to  that  musical  city. 
In  the  spring  of  184G  he  conducted  the  festival  at  Liege  where 
he  brought  out  his  cantata,  '•  Lauda  Sinn."  which  he  wrote  for 
the  occasion.  He  conducted  also  a  festival  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and  another  at  Cologne.  These  many  distractions  did  not 
prevent  the  completion  of  his  great  oratorio,  and  he  came  to 
Birmingham  to  direct  its  first  performance,  which  took  place- 
on  the  2Gth  of  August.  The  immense  success  of  this  superb 
work  in  no  way  dulled  its  author's  sensitiveness  to  its  inequali- 
ties, and  previously  to  its  second  performance  he  made  many 
important  alterations  in  it.  In  its  perfected  form  it  was  repro- 
duced by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  at  Exeter  hall  in  April, 
1847.  Before  returning  to  England,  for  this  occasion,  Mendels- 
sohn conducted  "St.  Paul"  on  Good  Friday  at  Leipsic,  which 
proved  to  be  his  last  public  appearance  there.  The  recep- 
tion of  "Elijah"  in  London  was  worthy  of  its  transcendent 
merit;  the  queen  commanded  a  repetition  of  its  performance, 
and  made  this  the  occasion  of  her  first  visit  to  the  concerts  of 
the  Sacred  Harmonic;  and  the  public  did  full  justice  to  the 
noble  work  in  which  the  composer  attained  the  summit  of  his 
greatness.  Mendelssohn  played  Beethoven's  pianoforte  Concerto 
in  G  on  the  2Cth  of  April,  at  the  Philharmonic,  and  some 
organ  pieces  of  Bach  on  the  5th  of  May,  at  one  of  the  Ancient 
Concerts ;  these  were  his  last  public  performances. 

His  health  had  greatly  failed  during  the  previous  winter,  so 
much  so,  that  his  physicians  had  prohibited  his  playing  in  public. 
He  now  sank  under  the  enormous  excitement  he  had  undergone, 
and  it  became  imperative  that  he  should  take  some  repose.  He 
went  therefore  to  Frankfort,  but  the  tidings  of  the  sudden  death 
at  Berlin  of  his  favourite  sister  Fanny,  the  partner  of  bis  early 
studies,  had  so  terrible  an  effect  upon  him,  that  he  was  removed 
successively  to  Baden-Baden  and  to  Unterlaken,  as  the  only 
means  of  restoring  tranquillity  to  his  heart  and  brain.  With 
an  energy  resembling  desperation,  he  appears  to  have  plunged 
into  composition,  in  order  to  force  his  thoughts  from  the  grief 
that  overwhelmed  him ;  the  violin  Quartet  in  F  minor,  written 
at  this  time,  is  an  expression  of  the  anguish  under  which  it  was 
produced,  that  would  be  painful  but  for  its  all-surpassing  beauty. 
It  was  now  that  he  sketched  his  oratorio  of  "  Christ,"  of  which, 
though  but  four  fragments  are  printed,  he  is  said  to  have  written 
a  complete  outline.  The  unfinished  opera  of  "Loreley"  was  also 
the  production  of  this  same  amazingly  fruitful  period ;  he  had 
always  had  an  inclination  to  dramatic  composition,  as  is  proved 
by  the  several  early  operas  that  have  not  been  brought  before 
the  public,  by  the  two  that  are  printed,  and  by  the  powerfully- 
marked  character  that  animates  all  the  passages  in  his  works, 
susceptible  of  dramatic  treatment  He  contemplated  writing  an 
opera  on  the  subject  of  Shakspeare's  Tempest,  in  1833,  the  text 
for  which  was  furnished  by  Immermann ;  but  dissatisfied  with 
this  he  abandoned  his  purpose.  In  1837  he  entered  into  arrange- 
ments with  Chappell  &  Co.  of  London,  to  compose  an  English 
opera,  for  which  Blanche'  wrote  a  libretto,  and  this  too  he 
rejected.  He  was  announced  by  Mr.  Lumley  in  1847  to  be 
engaged  on  an  opera  upon  his  former  theme,  The  Tempest,  for 
her  majesty's  theatre,  and  again  he  was  discontented  with  the 
drama,  which  this  time  Scribe  had  prepared  for  him.  The  fasti- 
diousness thus  evinced  in  adopting  a  groundwork  for  his  labour, 
proves  the  high  importance  he  attached  to  the  task;  and  when 
his  scrupulous  requirements  were  at  last  fulfilled  in  Geibel's 
treatment  of  the  old  Rhine  legend,  the  beauty  of  what  he  pro- 
duced fully  justified  his  careful  choice  of  a  poem.  How  much  is 
it  to  be  regretted  that  so  small  a  portion  of  what  he  wrote,  as  two 
detached  pieces,  has  been  made  known !  Somewhat  restored  in 
health  and  spirits,  Mendelssohn  returned  to  Leipsic;  but  a  visit 
to  Berlin,  in  reminding  him  of  its  fatal  cause,  stimulated  anew 
all  his  affliction.  Once  more  in  Leipsic,  he  wrote  on  the  9th  of 
October  the  "Night  Song"  (No.  6  of  Op.  71),  which  was  his 
last  composition.  While  trying  this  on  the  following  day,  with 
a  lady  who  had  been  the  first  to  sing  many  of  his  songs,  he  was 
struck  with  the  illness  from  which  he  never  recovered ;  and  a 
cruel  anxiety  as  to  the  progress  of  his  disease  filled  the  whole 
town,  until  its  sad  termination.    A  funeral  service  was  performed 
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over  him  in  Leipsic,  and  his  remains  were  then  removed  for  inter- 
ment in  the  family  grave  in  Berlin,  where  again  his  obsequies 
were  solemnized.  The  presence  at  each  of  these  ceremonies  of  all 
persons  connected  with  music  and  letters,  all  men  of  artistic  and 
official  distinction,  and  the  greeting  of  the  bier  at  every  railway 
station  it  passed,  by  the  musical  societies  of  the  place,  were  but 
small  tokens  of  the  general  lamentation  for  the  loss  which  art 
had  sustained.  Monarchs  and  artists  wrote  letters  of  condolence 
to  his  widow,  and  in  all  the  cities  of  Germany  and  England,  and 
in  France  and  America,  performances  were  given  in  honour  of 
his  memory.  He  left  five  children,  and  his  widow  survived  him 
but  six  yi »ars. 

Mendelssohn  was  pre-eminent  as  a  composer,  as  a  conductor, 
as  an  organist,  and  as  a  pianist-  He  was  the  best  contra- 
puntist that  has  shone  as  a  creative  imaginative  musician,  since 
Mozart.  His  powers  of  improvisation  were  unsurpassable,  and 
the  many  anecdotes  of  his  felicitous  exercise  of  this  brilliant 
faculty,  are  interesting  as  they  are  astonishing.  Equal  to  his 
spontaneous  invention,  was  his  marvellous  memory,  which  held 
at  the  command  of  the  moment  the  minutest  details  of  all  his 
enormous  store  of  musical  reading.  His  mental  acquirements 
were  not  confined  to  his  own  art ;  he  was  a  skilful  draughtsman, 
and  was  fond  of  sketching  from  nature  the  scenes  that  interested 
him.  Besides  reading  fluently  both  Greek  and  Latin,  he  spoke 
and  wrote  with  perfect  ease  in  English,  Italian,  and  French,  and 
had  a  command  of  his  own  language,  which  is  by  no  means 
common  ;  and  further,  he  excelled  his  companions  in  all  personal 
exercises.  His  correspondence  with  his  family  during  his  visit 
to  Italy  (which  was  published  in  1861),  proves  to  the  world  a 
singular  charm  of  his  letter-writing,  and  gives  deep  insight  into 
his  genial  and  impressionable  nature.  The  foible  of  his  char- 
acter was  his  thirst  for  good  opinion,  which  led  him  indiscrimin- 
ately to  conciliate  every  one  whose  judgment  could  receive 
attention  ;  thus  his  testimonials  are  of  little  credit,  and  his  com- 
plimentary letters  are  not  always  utterances  of  his  true  opinion. 
In  composition,  besides  the  perfect  individuality  of  his  style,  he 
has  the  merit  of  having  originated  that  form  of  developed  move- 
ment, in  any  variety  of  measure,  which  all  will  recognize  in  his 
Scherzo;  of  having  created  the  "Song  without  Words;"  of  having 
condensed  the  concerto  into  limits  that  comprise  all  the  original 
purpose,  while  they  meet  the  demand  for  compression  that  marks 
the  time  when  he  wrote ;  of  having  united  the  several  portions 
of  a  symphony  in  unbroken  continuity ;  of  having  given  to  the 
concert  overture  a  poetical  intention  and  defined  expression  ; 
and  of  having  combined  the  distinct  elements  of  the  ecclesiastical 
oratorio  of  Bach  and  the  dramatic  oratorio  of  Handel,  so  as  to 
produce  a  new  type,  which  has  become  a  standard  for  other 
writers.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  left  at  least  as  much 
music  which  is  still  unprinted,  as  the  very  large  amount  of  his 
published  works.  His  friends,  Ferdinand  David,  Hauptmann, 
Rietz,  and  Moscheles,  were  appointed  by  his  family  to  select 
from  his  MSS.  and  issue  to  the  world  such  of  his  compositions 
as  they  deemed  fit  for  publication.  All  the  works  numbering 
after  Op.  70,  "  Elijah,"  have  been  brought  out  by  this  committee, 
who,  however,  have  for  many  years  ceased  from  their  interesting 
and  valuable  duty.  The  only  reason  that  is  alleged  fir  this 
totally  unjustifiable  suppression  of  any  of  the  productions  of  the 
master  is,  that  he  probably  would  have  altered  before  he  printed 
them;  and  the  sufficient  answer  to  this  sophistication  is,  that  his 
practice  of  alteration,  as  is  proved  by  many  instances  in  this 
notice,  was  only  bounded  by  the  printing  of  his  works,  and  that 
he  would  unquestionably  have  altered  what  was  printed  could  he 
have  recalled  it  from  the  press.  Let  it  be  hoped  that  the  many 
exhortations  to  his  family,  of  those  who  are  sincerely  interested 
in  his  reputation,  may  yet  be  satisfactorily  answered  by  the  issue 
of  all  the  fruits  of  the  genius  of  Mendelssohn. — G.  A.  M. 

MENDEZ-PINTO,  F.     See  Pnrro. 

MENDIZABEL,  Jian  Ai.vaiiez  y.  a  Spanish  financier  and 
statesman,  bom  at  Cadiz  in  1790.  He  was  finance  minister 
under  the  count  of  Toreiio  from  June,  1835,  till  May,  183G. 
He  again  held  the  portfolio  of  finance  in  the  Calatrava  ministry 
(11th  of  September,  1836,  to  10th  of  August,  1837);  and  after 
remaining  in  opposition  for  three  years  he  resumed  his  former 
position  under  Espartero  in  18-11.  His  public  life  closes  with 
the  fall  of  Espartero  in  18-13,  when  Mendizabcl  was  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  Portugal.  He  afterwards  resided  in  England 
and  France,  and  then  returned  to  Madrid,  where  he  died,  3rd 
November,  1853.— F.  M.  W. 


MENDOZA,  Diego  Hdbtado  he,  a  Spanish  statesman, 
historian,  and  novelist,  bom  in  1503  or  1504.    His  grandfather 

was  ambassador  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  the  Holy  See;  his 
father,  the  first  count  of  Tendilla.  served  against  the  Moors,  and 
was  the  first  military  governor  of  Granada  after  the  conquest. 
Diego  was  the  fifth  son,  and  probably  acquired  his  taste  for 
Arabic  learning  during  his  early  residence  at  Granada.  He 
studied  philosophy  and  the  classical  languages  at  Salamanca  ; 
and  here,  too,  it  is  supposed,  he  wrote  "  Lazarillo  de  Tonnes," 
the  first  of  that  series  of  "picaresque"  novels,  best  repre- 
sented to  the  English  reader  by  the  latest  and  best.  Gil  Bias. 
Renouncing  the  clerical  profession,  he  served  with  the  Spanish 
army  in  Italy,  visiting  the  principal  universities.  In  1538 
Charles  V.  appointed  him  ambassador  at  Venice.  Subsequently 
he  represented  the  emperor  at  the  council  of  Trent,  but  was 
summoned  thence  to  the  more  difficult  post  of  imperial  plenipo- 
tentiary at  Rome  (1547),  where  for  six  years  he  successfully 
maintained  the  imperial  policy.  His  passion  for  letters,  how- 
ever, manifested  itself  in  the  collection  of  rare  Greek  and  Latin 
manuscripts,  and  posterity  is  indebted  to  him  for  a  complete 
edition  of  Josephus.  He  returned  to  Spain  shortly  before  the 
accession  of  Philip  II.  (1554);  but  soon  fell  into  disgrace,  and 
was  exiled  to  Granada.  His  leisure  was  devoted  to  the  composi- 
tion of  verses.  He  appears  to  have  been  equally  successful  in  the 
old  Spanish  measure  and  in  the  newer  Italian  style  introduced 
by  Boscan  and  Garcillasso  de  la  Vega.  His  most  important 
work,  however,  was  written  later  in  life — a  history  of  the  war 
of  Granada,  waged  by  the  Moors  against  the  tyranny  of  Philip 
II.  in  15G8-70.  For  this  work  he  had  special  sources  of  infor- 
mation through  his  father,  and  also  through  his  nephew,  who 
commanded  in  this  war.  The  work  is  written  with  such  a  gener- 
ous impartiality  towards  the  Moors,  that  it  was  not  thought 
safe  to  publish  it  till  after  his  death,  the  first  edition  (an  incom- 
plete one)  being  dated  1610.  The  style  is  modelled  on  that  of 
Tacitus  and  Sallust ;  the  narrative,  drawn  often  from  living 
sources,  is  picturesque  and  touching.  Mendoza  completed  this 
work  at  the  age  of  seventy.  He  was  recalled  to  court  shortly 
afterwards;  but  he  died  at  Madrid  in  1775,  bequeathing  his  rich 
collection  of  books  and  manuscripts  to  the  king,  who  placed  them 
in  the  Eseurial.  Both  the  "  War  of  Granada  "  and  "  Lazarillo 
de  Tonnes"  are  reprinted  in  Baudry's  Collection.  Of  his  poetry 
there  is  but  one  edition,  published  in  1610.  Two  letters  by 
him  are  in  the  Seminario  Eradito,  1789. — F.  M.  W. 

MENDOZA,  Pedro  Gonzalez  de,  son  of  Inigo  Lopez,  sur- 
named  Grand  Cardinal  of  Spain,  born  in  1428;  died  in  1495.  He 
attained  eminence  under  Henry  IV.  of  Castile,  by  whose  influ- 
ence he  was  made  a  cardinal;  and  subsequently  exercised  equal 
influence  over  Isabella,  whose  right  to  the  succession  he  espoused. 
He  was  successively  bishop  of  Calahorra  and  Signenza,  chancellor 
of  Castile  and  Leon,  archbishop  of  Seville  and  Toledo,  and  was 
sometimes  called  the  third  king  of  Spain.  His  influence  was 
exerted  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  projects  of  Columbus. 
He  took  a  vigorous  part  in  the  prosecution  of  the  wars  against 
the  Moors.  On  his  deathbed  he  named  as  his  successor  Car- 
dinal Ximenez. — F.  M.  W. 

MENGS,  Anton  Rafael,  the  most  celebrated  painter  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  born  in  1728  at  Aussig  in  Bohemia.  The 
son  of  Ishmael  MengS,  a  painter  employed  by  Augustus  III.  at 
Dresden,  he  was  taught  design,  and  painting  in  miniature,  enamel, 
and  oil  by  his  father,  a  good  teacher  but  a  harsh  and  unfeeling 
man,  who  treated  him  with  great  cruelty.  In  1741  he  was 
taken  to  Rome  by  his  father,  who  kept  him  during  the  three  years 
he  stayed  in  that  city  unceasingly  employed  in  making  studies 
and  copies  in  miniature  of  the  works  of  Raphael.  On  his  retuni 
to  Dresden  in  1744  the  king,  Augustus  III.,  was  so  delighted  with 
productions  that  he  appointed  turn  court-painter,  and  gave 
him  a  pension  in  order  that  he  might  return  to  Rome  to  con- 
tinue his  studies  there.  At  Rome  he  began  to  paint  original 
compositions,  turned  Roman  catholic,  and  married.  He  repaired 
to  Dresden  in  1749,  and  was  well  received  by  the  king,  who 
augmented  his  pension  to  a  thousand  dollars  and  gave  him  a 
commission  for  a  large  altar-piece.  Mengs  had  begun  to  study 
fresco,  and  in  1757  he  executed  his  first  important  work  in 
that  manner,  the  vault  of  S.  Eusebio,  and  shortly  after  the  still 
larger  and  more  important  one  of  "  Pamasus,  or  Apollo  and 
the  Muses,"  in  the  saloon  of  the  Villa  Alboni — which  was 
engraved  in  his  best  manner  by  Raffaelle  Morghen.  The  repu- 
tation of  Mengs  was  now  so  high  that  he  was  invited  to  Spain 
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by  Charles  III.,  who  treated  him  with  the  utmost  munificence. 
"With  the  exception  of  a  visit  to  Rome  at  the  instance  of  Pope 
Clement  XIV. — who  wished  him  to  paint  the  ceiling  of  the 
Camera  de'  Papiri  in  the  Vatican,  by  some  considered  to  be 
Mengs'  most  successful  work — he  remained  in  Spain  from  17(51 
till  1775,  painting  whilst  there  various  apartments  in  the  royal 
palaces,  and  several  easel  pictures.  '"The  Apotheosis  of  Trajan "  on 
the  ceiling  of  one  of  the  principal  saloons  of  the  palace,  Madrid, 
was  the  most  important  work  painted  by  Mengs  in  Spain,  and  is 
generally  regarded  as  his  masterpiece  in  fresco,  as  his  "  Nativity"' 
in  the  royal  collection,  Madrid,  is  considered  his  finest  work 
in  oil.  The  climate  of  Spain  not  agreeing  with  him,  Mengs 
obtained  in  1775,  with  some  difficulty,  the  king's  permission  to 
return  to  Rome.  But  his  health  was  greatly  enfeebled,  and 
from  the  death  in  1778  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  greatly 
attached,  he  rapidly  sunk.  He  died  on  the  29th  of  June,  1779. 
Mengs  was  in  his  lifetime  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  painter 
and  art  critic  of  his  age.  Over  his  contemporaries  his  influence 
was  supreme,  and  the  historical  and  religious  art  of  every 
country  was  undoubtedly  for  many  years  greatly  influenced  by 
his  example  and  his  theories.  Now,  perhaps,  it  is  everywhere 
acknowledged  that  his  influence  was  injurious,  and  recent  art  is 
almost  everywhere  a  reaction  from  his  teaching.  Meng's  system 
was  pure  eclecticism.  He  taught  that  the  perfection  of  art 
would  be  a  combination  of  the  design  of  Raphael,  the  grace  of 
Correggio,  and  the  colour  of  Titian.  In  his  own  pictures  he 
endeavoured  to  embody  these  qualities,  and  his  contemporaries 
believed  that  he  had  succeeded.  But  his  success  is  that  of  a 
pedagogue.  Mengs  wrote  many  treatises  on  art,  some  of  which 
were  published  during  his  life,  and  the  whole  in  a  collected  form 
after  his  death.— J.  T-e. 

MENG-TSEU.     See  Mexcius. 

MENNAIS.     See  Lamexxais. 

MENOU,  Jacques  Francois,  Baron  de,  was  born  at  Boussay 
de  Loches  in  Touraine  in  1750.  In  1793  he  commanded  against 
the  royalists  in  La  Vendee,  but  showed  too  much  moderation  to 
retain  the  favour  of  Robespierre.  At  the  head  of  the  national 
guard  of  Paris  he  suppressed  the  insurrection  of  May,  1795. 
In  1798  he  accompanied  Bonaparte  to  Egypt,  and  after  his 
chiefs  return  he  became  a  Mahometan,  submitting  to  all  the 
rites  of  Islamism,  in  order  that  he  might  marry  the  daughter  of 
a  rich  bath-keeper  at  Eosetta.  Abdallah  Jacques  Meuou,  as  he 
now  called  himself,  commanded  the  French  army  at  the  battle 
of  Aboukir.  Defeated  by  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  and  driven 
into  Alexandria,  he  was  obliged  to  capitulate,  1801.  Bonaparte 
made  him  governor  of  Piedmont,  and  subsequently  of  Venice, 
where  he  died,  loth  August,  1810. — W.  J.  P. 

MENSCHIKOFF,  Alexaxder  Daxiloyitch,  a  celebrated 
personage  in  the  annals  of  Russia,  was  born  in  1G70,  of  humble 
parentage,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  gained  his  livelihood  by 
hawking  pies  in  Moscow.  He  subsequently  entered  the  service 
of  Le  Fort,  Peter  the  Great's  favourite  counsellor,  and  was 
admitted  into  the  small  band  of  soldiers  with  which  the  young 
czar  was  trained  in  the  German  drill.  Peter,  pleased  with  his 
good  looks  and  activity,  made  the  youth  his  orderly,  and 
retained  him  about  his  person  in  his  various  expeditions.  At 
the  frightful  execution  of  the  revolted  Strelitzi,  Menschikoff  was 
ordered  to  shoot  the  surviving  victims.  After  the  death  of  Le 
Fort  in  1099,  his  favour  with  the  czar  increased,  although  he 
had  occasionally  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  monarch's  cudgel  on 
his  shoulders.  In  the  war  with  Charles  XII.  he  did  good  service, 
and  showed  no  mean  military  capacity.  Much  of  the  glory  of 
the  victory  at  Poltava  is  due  to  him.  Dignities  and  wealth  were 
showered  upon  him.  The  Emperor  Joseph  made  him  a  prince  of 
the  holy  Roman  empire.  Menschikoff's  military  career  terminated 
with  the  campaign  in  Pomerania  in  1713,  when  he  took  Stettin. 
In  the  exercise  of  Lis  many  civil  functions  he  gave  occasion  to 
his  rivals  to  accuse  him  of  peculation,  and  Peter,  in  a  moment 
of  anger,  Lai  him  tried  by  a  tribunal  composed  of  his  enemies, 
who  condemned  him  to  death.  The  czar  was  satisfied,  how- 
ever, with  a  heavy  fine.  On  Peter's  death  in  1725,  Menschikoff 
anticipated  the  intrigues  of  powerful  rivals  by  proclaiming 
Catherine,  his  former  mistress  and  Peter's  widow,  as  czarina. 
In  her  name  he  reigned  over  Russia  for  more  than  two  years, 
and  endeavoured  to  secure  for  himself  a  more  durable  sovereignty 
by  competing  with  Marshal  Saxe  for  the  duchy  of  Courland. 
Towards  the  end  of  1727,  four  months  after  the  accession  of 
Peter  II.,  who  was  engaged  to  marry  Menschikoff's  daughter,  the 


boy  emperor,  under  the  influence  of  the  Dolgoroukys,  suddenly 
condemned  his  most  powerful  subject  to  exile  in  Siberia,  and 
confiscated  his  enormous  wealth.  The  humbled  prince  bore  this 
bitter  reverse  with  dignified  resignation,  and  died  in  Siberia  on 
the  22nd  October,  1729.— R.  H. 

*  MENSCHIKOFF,  Alexander  Sergeivitch,  Prince, 
great-grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  a  Russian  admiral,  was 
born  in  1789.  He  entered  the  civil  service  in  180G,  and  for  a 
short  time  was  attached  to  the  Russian  embassy  at  Vienna. 
When  war  broke  out  he  obtained  a  commission,  and  was  made 
aid-de-camp  to  the  emperor,  whom  he  accompanied  through  the 
campaigns  of  1812-16.  In  1823  he  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  attempt  to  restore  in  Greece  a  simulacrum  of  the  old 
Byzantine  empire,  and  quitted  office  with  other  leading  men, 
because  his  views  were  rejected.  On  the  accession  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  he  was  again  employed,  and  went  to  the  shah  of  Persia 
on  a  mission,  which  led  to  an  immediate  war.  In  the  war 
with  Turkey  in  1828,  he  commanded  the  expedition  to  Anapa, 
and  took  the  place.  He  also  conducted  the  siege  of  Varna,  but 
being  dangerously  wounded,  was  obliged  to  rest  for  some  time. 
His  next  iaiportant  office  was  the  command  of  the  Russian  fleet, 
which  he  endeavoured  with  small  success  to  restore  to  some 
efficiency.  In  March,  1853,  he  was  sent  to  Constantinople  to 
extort  from  the  sultan  an  admission  of  the  czar's  right  to  protect 
all  members  of  the  Greek  church  residing  in  the  Ottoman 
dominions.  The  refusal  of  this  demand  brought  on  the  Crimean 
war,  in  which  Prince  Menschikoff  was  a  principal  actor  till 
March,  1855,  when  he  quitted  Sebastopol  for  St.  Petersburg. 
He  was  subsequently  made  governor  of  Cronstadt.  In  private 
society  he  is  celebrated  for  his  witty  and  caustic  sayings. — R.  H. 

MERCATOR,  Gerard,  a  celebrated  Belgian  geographer, 
was  born  at  Rupelmonde  on  the  5th  of  March,  1512,  and  died 
at  Duisbourg  on  the  Sth  of  December,  159-1.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Herzogenbusch  and  at  the  university  of  Louvain.  He 
was  for  some  time  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
from  which  he  retired  in  1559,  and  became  cosmographer  to  the 
duke  of  Juliers.  The  maps  which  he  published,  and  which  were 
the  best  of  their  time,  were  engraved  by  himself.  His  name  is 
well  known  in  connection  with  a  "projection"  or  mode  of  repre- 
senting the  sphere  on  a  plane  surface,  which  he  invented,  and 
which  has  for  its  distinguishing  properties  that  all  parallels  of 
latitude,  meridians,  and  lines  of  uniform  azimuth  on  the  sphere, 
are  represented  by  straight  lines  on  the  map ;  and  that  the  angles 
formed  by  those  lines  with  each  other  on  the  map  are  the  same 
with  the  angles  which  they  make  with  each  other  on  the  sphere. 
These  advantages  are  counterbalanced  by  the  enormous  exag- 
geration of  the  dimensions  of  areas  near  the  poles,  as  compared 
with  those  of  equal  areas  near  the  equator.  The  first  edition  of 
Mercator's  Atlas  appeared  at  Duisbourg  in  1595,  and  was  followed 
by  many  others. — W.  J.  M.  R. 

MERCIER,  Louis  Sebastiex,  a  French  writer  of  consider- 
able verve,  and  a  thinker  of  some  originality,  was  born  in  Paris 
in  June,  1740,  and  in  the  middle  rank  of  society.  The  first  of 
his  books  which  took  hold  of  the  public  was,  his  "  Tableau  de 
Paris,"  published  anonymously  in  1781.  With  the  Revolution, 
Mercier  became  a  journalist ;  and  finally  siding  with  the  Giron- 
dins,  as  one  of  whom  he  was  elected  to  the  convention.  Under 
the  directory  he  obtained  a  professorship,  and  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Institute.  Under  the  Empire  he  remained  a 
republican ;  and  continuing  to  write  until  the  close  of  his  life,  died 
at  Paris  in  1814.  He  published  in  1797-1800,  the  "Nouveau 
Paris,"  which  contains  very  curious  reminiscences  of  Paris  during 
the  Revolution.  A  fist  of  his  numerous  writings  will  be  found 
in  Querard. — F.  E. 

MERES,  Francis,  whose  name  survives  mainly  in  connection 
with  a  few  sentences  on  Shakspeare  in  the  Palladis  Tamia ;  Wit's 
Treasury,  &c,  London,  1598,  was,  according  to  Anthony  Wood, 
"  son  of  Thomas  Meres,  of  Holland,  Lincolnshire."  There  is  no 
mention  of  him  in  the  Messrs.  Cooper's  Athena?  Cantab. ;  but 
Farmer  in  the  Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakspeare,  where  he 
acknowledges  that  Meres  had  been  of  frequent  sen-ice  to  him, 
states  that  Meres  took  his  B.A.  degree  at  Pembroke  hall,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1587,  became  M.A.  in  1591,  rector  of  Wing  in  Rutland- 
shire about  1G02,  and  died  there  in  1G46,  in  his  eighty-first  year. 
He  was  incorporated  M.A.  of  Oxford  in  1573,  "being  about  this 
time,"  says  Wood,  "a  minister  and  schoolmaster." — F.  E. 

MERIAN,  Maria  Sibylla,  daughter  of  .Matthew  Merian 
the  Elder,  was  born  at  Frankfort,  April  12, 1G47.    In  1GG5  she 
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married  J.  A.  Graff,  a  painter  of  Nuremberg,  but  retained  her 
own  name,  by  which  she  had  already  become  widely  known. 
Madame  Merian  devoted  herself  to  the  representation  of  fruit, 
flowers,  and  especially  insects  in  their  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment and  transformation.  She  settled  with  her  husband  in 
Amsterdam,  but  travelled  for  the  sake  of  making  drawings 
from  living  objects.  Her  principal  journey  was  to  Surinam, 
1699-1701,  and  as  the  result  of  her  labours  there  she  published 
separate  editions  in  Latin  and  Dutch  of  a  "Dissertatio  de  genera- 
tione  et  metamorphosibus  Iusectorum  Surinamensium,"  folio, 
with  sixty  plates,  Amsterdam,  1705.  Madame  Merian  also  pub- 
lished an  elaborate  dissertation  on  caterpillars  in  Dutch,  2  vols., 
4to,  Nuremberg,  1G79-83;  reprinted  in  Latin  in  1713;  and 
greatly  enlarged,  in  French,  with  additional  plates  by  herself  and 
daughters,  folio,  1730.  The  two  works  were  afterwards  com- 
bined under  the  title  of  "  Histoire  des  Insects  de  l'Europe  et  de 
l'Amerique,"  folio,  Paris,  17G8  and  1771.  Madame  Merian's 
drawings  are  of  small  size  on  vellum,  and  admirably  drawn  and 
coloured.  The  British  Museum  possesses  two  volumes  of  them — 
one,  of  the  insects  of  Europe;  the  other,  those  of  Surinam — 
which  were  purchased  at  a  very  high  price  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane. 
Madame  Merian  died  at  Amsterdam,  January  13, 1717. — J.  T-e. 

MERIVALE,  John*  Heismax,  an  eminent  English  lawyer, 
was  born  in  1779  at  Exeter,  in  which  city  his  grandfather  had 
been  the  pastor  of  a  prcsbyterian  congregation.  He  studied  at 
St.  John's  college,  Cambridge ;  but  as  he  had  not  joined  the 
Church  of  England,  his  position  and  principles  as  a  dissenter 
prevented  his  graduating.  Called  to  the  bar  in  1805,  he  prac- 
tised in  the  court  of  chancery;  and  the  reputation  which  he 
acquired  led  to  his  being  appointed  in  1825  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  that  court.  He  subse- 
quently held  office  as  a  commissioner  of  bankruptcy  under  the 
new  act.  He  wrote  various  pamphlets  on  law  reform ;  but  his 
principal  professional  work  is  a  collection  of  chancery  cases 
in  three  volumes,  embracing  the  decisions  from  1815  to  1817 
inclusive.  In  the  midst  of  these  labours  he  continued  the  literary 
pursuits  to  which  he  was  devoted  from  his  early  years.  Besides 
the  essays  which  he  contributed  to  periodical  publications,  he 
gave  the  world  in  1814  a  poem,  entitled  "  Orlando  in  Ronces- 
vallos,'"  and  aided  materially  in  Bland's  Collections  from  Greek 
Anthology,  of  which  an  enlarged  edition  was  issued  under  his 
own  care  in  1833.  Two  volumes  of  his  poems  appeared  at  a 
later  period,  and  were  followed  by  his  ably- executed  transla- 
tions of  the  minor  poems  of  Schiller.  Mr.  Merivale  was  mar- 
ried to  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Drarv,  master  of  Harrow  school.  He 
died  in  1844.— W.  B. 

MERLE  D'AUBIGNE.     See  D'Aubignb. 

MERRICK,  James,  a  learned  divine  and  biblical  critic,  was 
born  in  1720,  and  educated  at  Reading  school,  whence  he  proceeded 
to  Trinity  college,  Oxford.  In  his  fourteenth  year  he  published 
at  Reading,  "Messiah,  a  Divine  Essay,"  and  before  he  was  twenty 
a  versified  translation  of  Tryphiodorus'  Destruction  of  Troy.  Of 
this  work  Dr.  Warton  said  "it  is  admirably  well  done,  very  good 
versification  indeed,  and  better  than  the  original."  He  entered 
into  holy  orders,  but  his  feeble  health  prevented  him  from  under- 
taking parochial  duty.  He  kept  up  a  large  literary  correspond- 
ence. He  wrote  a  metrical  version  of  the  psalms,  which  has 
been  highly  commended.     Merrick  died  in  17C9. — R.  H. 

MERSENNE,  Maiux  (in  Latin,  Marinus  Mersennus),  a  most 
learned  French  writer,  was  born  in  1588  at  Ayse  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Maine.  He  received  his  instruction  in  polite  literature 
at  the  college  of  La  Fleche ;  but  quitting  that  seminary  he 
went  to  Paris,  and  after  having  studied  divinity  some  years  in 
the  college  of  the  Sorbonne,  entered  himself  among  the  Minims, 
and  in  1611  received  their  habit.  A  year  or  two  afterwards  he 
became  a  teacher  of  philosophy  and  theology  in  the  convent  of 
Nevers.  In  this  station  he  continued  till  the  year  1619,  when 
he  returned  to  Paris,  determined  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  study  and  conversation.  In  the  pursuit  of  his  studies  he 
established  and  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  all  the  learned 
and  ingenious  men  of  his  time.  During  his  stay  at  La  Fleche 
he  contracted  a  friendship  with  Des  Cartes,  with  whom  he  con- 
tinued to  be  on  terms  of  cordial  intimacy  till  his  death.  He  died 
1st  of  September,  1648.  The  character  of  Mersenne  as  a  phi- 
losopher and  a  mathematician  is  well  known  in  the  learned 
world.  To  that  disposition  which  led  him  to  the  most  abstrOEe 
studies,  he  joined  a  nice  and  judicious  ear,  and  a  passionate 
love  of  music ;  these  gave  a  direction  to  Lis  pursuits,  and  were 


productive  of  numberless  experiments  and  calculations  tending 
to  demonstrate  the  principles  of  harmony,  and  prove  that  it 
is  independent  of  habit  or  fashion,  custom  or  caprice,  and,  in 
short,  has  its  foundation  in  nature,  and  in  the  original  frame 
and  constitution  of  the  universe.  In  the  year  1636  he  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  in  a  large  folio  volume,  his  "  Harmonic  Uni- 
vcrselle."  A  new  edition,  corrected  and  enlarged,  was  translated 
into  Latin,  and  published  by  the  author  in  1618,  under  the  title 
of  "  De  Sonorum  Natura,  Causis  et  Effectibus.'' — E.  F.  R. 

MERTON,  Walter  de,  twice  chancellor  of  England  in  the 
troublous  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  the  founder  of  Merton  college, 
Oxford.  He  gained  great  distinction  as  a  student  at  the  univer- 
sity. Although  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  his  knowledge  of  law 
and  capacity  for  business  well  fitted  him  for  the  office  of  vice- 
chancellor,  from  which  he  was  promoted  in  1260  to  the  post  of 
chancellor  without  the  consent  of  the  barons.  He  acted  indeed 
as  the  king's  minister  until  the  monarch  was  compelled  to  submit 
to  Simon  de  Montfort,  who  with  the  baror.s  removed  Walter  de 
Merton  from  his  office  in  1263.  On  the  accession  of  Edward  I. 
in  1272,  the  council,  during  the  king's  absence  in  the  Holy  Land, 
appointed  Merton  chancellor  again.  For  two  years  he  exercised 
his  power  with  great  ability,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  king- 
dom, then  resigned  the  seals,  and  was  made  bishop  of  Rochester. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  he  employed  in  building,  endowing,  and 
making  statutes  for  Merton  college.      He  died  in  1277. — R.  H. 

MESMER,  Friedkich  Anton,  the  author  of  the  doctrine 
of  animal  magnetism,  or  mesmerism,  was  bom  at  Marsburg  in 
Baden  in  1734.  He  was  educated  at  the  schools  of  Dillingen 
and  Ingoldstadt,  and  he  afterwards  studied  medicine  at  Vienna. 
It  is  said  that  when  a  student  of  medicine  he  was  addicted  to 
the  study  of  astrology,  and  it  would  appear  that  he  early  con- 
ceived the  notion  of  a  force,  or  element  of  extreme  subtlety, 
pervading  the  universe,  and  permeating  and  influencing  all  bodies. 
He  settled  in  practice  as  a  physician  at  Vienna,  and  first  attracted 
public  notice  by  the  publication  of  a  thesis  entitled  "  De  Plane- 
tarum  Influxu.-'  In  this  he  promulgated  a  theory  founded  upon 
the  supposed  existence  of  the  pervading  element  above  referred 
to,  and  asserted  that  the  heavenly  bodies  exert  an  influence 
over  it  analogous  to  that  which  they  exercise  over  the  sea  and 
atmosphere,  and  that  through  its  medium  they  sensibly  affect  the 
bodies,  and  especially  the  nervous  systems,  of  men  and  animals. 
By  its  means  he  accounted  for  the  various  morbid  affections  which 
recur  periodically.  In  order  to  turn  his  theory  to  practical 
account,  he  began  the  practice  of  magnetizing  for  the  cure  of 
diseases.  He  commenced  operating  with  magnets,  attributing  to 
them  the  same  powers  he  had  previously  ascribed  to  the  planets. 
His  method  of  proceeding  consisted  in  stroking  with  the  magnet 
the  diseased  part.  Not  long  after  the  commencement  of  his 
empirical  career,  he  received  the  information  that  he  was  trenching 
on  ground  already  occupied  by  another  charlatan.  Father  Hell, 
a  Vienna  professor,  had  previously  performed  some  problematical 
cures  by  the  application  of  magnets;  and  recognizing  in  Mesmer 
a  rival,  he  accused  him  of  stealing  his  invention.  A  controversy 
ensued,  in  which  Mesmer  was  defeated.  But  fruitful  in  inven- 
tion, he  adroitly  quitted  the  debatable  point,  and  affirmed  that 
the  magnetic  instrument  used  was  of  no  importance,  and  that 
he  could  substitute  animal  magnetism  for  mineral.  It  is  said 
that  he  obtained  the  first  idea  of  animal  magnetism  from  a 
mystical  monk,  who  in  1776  was  pretending  to  cure  the  prince 
bishop  of  Ratisbon  of  blindness,  by  exorcism.  Mesmer  proclaimed 
loudly  to  the  world  the  virtues  of  his  new  discovery.  He  invited 
the  o'pinion  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Paris,  and  the  Academy  of  Berlin.  His  application 
was  treated  by  those  bodies  w  ith  the  neglect  it  deserved  ;  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  its  author  met  with  much  better  success  at 
Vienna.  He  had  alleged  the  cure  of  Mademoiselle  Paradis,  a 
celebrated  vocalist,  who  was  the  subject  of  gutta  serena ;  but  it 
soon  aftenvards  became  known  that  she  was  as  blind  as  ever,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  the  author  of  the  imposture  found  it 
necessary  to  leave  the  city.  He  then  practised  his  art  for  a  short 
time  in  Germany  and  Switzerland;  but  seeking  a  wider  and 
more  remunerative  field,  in  1778  he  went  to  Paris,  where  the 
novelty  of  his  pretensions,  and  the  mystery  of  his  practice, 
rapidly  attracted  public  attention.  He  quickly  obtained  patients, 
and  made  a  convert  of  Deslon,  a  member  of  the  faculty.  About 
this  time  Mesmer  published  an  account  of  his  theory,  to  which 
many  answers  from  scientific  men  appeared.  To  one  of  these 
Mesmer  deigned  to  reply.    In  his  answer,  he  modestly  proclaimed 


himself  a  man  of  genius  and  the  benefactor  of  his  species.     He 
led  from  the  I  erament  a  chateau  and  its  lands 

as  a  reward  B  ta  he  had  bestowed  on  the  public,  and 

aed  that  should  his  request  not  be  granted,  he  would 
Paris.  The  government  declined  complying  with  his  de- 
mand, but  they  offered  him  a  life-rent  of  twenty  thousand  francs 
per  annum,  and  they  further  guaranteed  a  yearly  sum  of  ten 
thousand  francs,  provided  he  would  allow  a  commission  of  three 
scientific  men,  nominated  by  the  ministry,  to  examine  and  report 
on  his  practice.  Mesmer  would  not  assent  to  the  condition,  and 
accordingly  he  left  Paris  with  some  of  his  patients,  and  went  to 
Spa.  Whilst  at  Spa  it  was  proposed  amongst  his  converts  and 
admirers,  that  a  subscription  should  be  raised  for  him,  on  the 
condition  that  he  would  communicate  the  secret  of  animal 
magnetism  to  each  of  the  subscribers.  Mesmer  accepted  the 
and  soon  returned  to  Paris.  Amongst  his  converts  were 
La  Fayette,  D'Epremenil,  and  Bergasse.  At  length  in  1784  the 
French  government  thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  appoint  a 
scientific  commission  to  examine  this  mysterious  method  of  cure. 
Accordingly  a  committee  of  inquiry,  consisting  of  the  physicians 
Majault,  Sallin,  Darcet,  and  Guillotin,  and  of  the  academicians 
Franklin,  Leroi,  Bailly,  De  Bory,  and  Lavoisier,  proceeded  to 
investigate  the  practice  of  M.  Deslon,  the  pupil  of  Mesmer. 
Bailly  drew  up  the  report,  and  thoroughly  exposed  the  imposture 
and  trickery  of  the  proceeding.  About  the  same  time  a  con- 
demnatory report  was  also  drawn  up  by  the  Royal  Society  of 
Medicine.  The  government  printed  both  scientific  testimonies 
and  circulated  them  widely.  The  result  was  that  whilst  the 
converts  to  mesmerism  attempted,  by  forming  themselves  into 
societies,  to  resist  the  effect  of  tluse  adverse  decisions,  Mesmer 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  decamp.  He  arrived  in  England 
with  a  sum  of  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  francs,  the 
amount  subscribed  for  the  purchase  of  his  secret,  which,  however, 
he  brought  away  with  him.  He  lived  for  some  time  in  England 
under  an  assumed  name,  but  ultimately  passed  over  to  Germany, 
where  in  1799  he  published  another  treatise  on  animal  magnetism. 
He  died  in  poverty  at  the  place  of  his  birth  in  1815. — F.  C.  W. 
MESSALINA,  Valeria,  a  daughter  of  Messala  Barbatus, 
was  the  third  wife  of  the  Roman  emperor  Claudius.  She  had 
been  married  to  him  before  his  accession  in  a.d.  41,  and  to  her 
influence,  along  with  that  of  his  freedmen,  history  ascribes  the 
sanguinary  measures  by  which  the  timid  and  pliable  prince 
darkened  the  commencement  of  his  reign.  Possessing  consider- 
able talents  and  force  of  character,  she  might  have  continued  to 
rule  the  imperial  councils  to  the  last,  if  her  profligacy  had  not  at 
length  provoked  the  vengeance  of  her  husband.  In  the  course  of 
a  dissolute  career,  which  lias  made  her  name  proverbial  for  infamy, 
she  fixed  her  regards  on  Cains  Silius,  reputed  the  handsomest 
man  in  the  empire ;  and  during  the  absence  of  Claudius  from 
Rome,  she  proceeded  to  celebrate  a  public  marriage  with  the 
favourite.  The  festivities  were  interrupted  by  the  sudden  return 
of  the  emperor,  by  whose  orders  she  was  put  to  death,  a.d.  48. 
One  son  had  been  the  fruit  of  their  union,  the  unfortunate 
Britannicus,  who  was  poisoned  by  his  half-brother,  Nero,  when 
the  latter  seized  the  throne  at  the  death  of  Claudius  — W.  B. 

MESSINA,  Antonello  da,  or  Antonio  degi.i  Antoxi, 
a  very  celebrated  Italian  painter,  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
introduction  of  oil  painting  into  Italy.  He  was  born  at  Messina 
about  1414,  and  is  said  to  have  completed  his  studies  at  Rome. 
Vasari  informs  us,  that  on  an  occasion  when  Antonello  was  at 
Naples,  he  saw  a  picture  by  John  Van  Eyck  in  the  possession  of 
the  king,  Alphonso,  which  excited  his  admiration  by  its  beautiful 
impasto  to  that  extent,  that  he  felt  impelled  to  make  a  journey 
t<>  Bruges,  in  order  to  learn  the  secret  of  the  method  employed, 
which  was  evidently  not  the  common  tempera  method  in  vogue 
at  that  time.  This  cannot  have  been  before  1442,  for  that  was 
the  year  in  which  Alphonso  became  king  of  Naples.  However, 
Antonello  arrived  at  Bruges,  gave  some  presents  to  the  Flemish 
painter,  and  acquired  the  secret  of  the  new  method.  The  diffi- 
culty of  this  story  is,  that  if  Vasari  is  correct  as  to  the  prince 
who  possessed  the  picture,  Antonello  must  have  learned  the 
oil  method  of  Lambert  Van  Eyck,  the  only  brother  of  the  three 
then  living;  for  John,  it  has  been  just  ascertained,  died  in  Julv, 
1440  (not  1441).  If  Rene  of  Anjou  were  the  prince,  or  if  the 
event  took  place  in  his  time,  Antonello  may  have  personally 
known  John,  and  Vasari's  account  may  be  mainly  correct. 
Antonello  carried  his  secret  to  Venice,  and  there,  about  1451, 
communicated  it  to  Domcnico  Veneziano,  who  in  14G3  com- 


municated it  to  Andrea  del  Castagno  at  Florence,  and  the 
Florentine  painter,  in  his  insane  selfishness,  murdered  Domenico 
in  return  for  instruction  in  the  method,  thinking  to  be  the  sole 
holder  of  the  secret.  Antonello,  in  the  meanwhile,  gained  a 
great  name  at  Milan  and  at  Venice,  where  he  finally  establishes 
himself  about  14  73,  communicated  the  method  generally, 
and  lived  to  see  it  almost  universally  adopted.  He  died  at 
Venice  between  1493  and  1490.  Antonello's  pictures  are 
exceedingly  scarce,  but  such  as  exist  are  carefully  and  minutely 
executed,  sometimes  with  much  taste. —  R.  N.  W. 

MESSIS.     See  Matsys. 

METASTASIO,  Pietro,  was  born  at  Rome  on  the  6th  if 
January,  1098.  His  father,  who  had  once  been  in  more  opulenj 
circumstances,  was  at  that  time  a  pastry-cook  ;  and  the  small 
profits  of  his  trade  enabled  him  to  place  his  son  at  a  grammar* 
school,  where  even  in  his  earliest  years  the  boy  evinced  that 
poetic  genius  which  so  highly  distinguished  his  after-life.  The 
celebrated  lawyer  and  critic  Gravina  was  struck  with  the  pre 
cocity  he  displayed,  having  accidentally  heard  him  improvising 
verses  at  his  father's  door,  and,  fortunately  for  the  youth,  gener- 
ously resolved  to  adopt  him  as  his  son.  The  father,  Felice 
Trapassi,  willingly  consented;  and  Pietro  entered  his  new  home, 
his  friend  and  patron  changing  his  name  from  Trapassi  to  Metal 
stasio,  the  Greek  translation  of  the  word.  Young  Metastasis 
received  an  admirable  education,  nominally  a  student  of  law,  yet 
manifesting,  however,  a  decided  preference  for  the  muses.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  had  actually  composed  a  tragedy,  "  Gins- 
tino,"  which  is  still  printed  in  his  works.  Six  years  afterwards 
in  1718,  Gravina  died,  leaving  by  will  all  bis  property,  whicl 
was  considerable,  to  his  adopted  child  and  pupil.  Devotinj 
himself  to  the  pursuit  of  poetry,  Metastasis  commenced  th 
career  of  operatic  dramatist,  in  which  he  was  destined  to  be  $ 
successful,  by  the  publication  of  the  "  Didone  Abbandonata,' 
which  at  once  established  the  author's  fame.  Other  works  fol- 
lowed; and  the  result  was,  that  in  1729  he  received  an  invita- 
tion from  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  to  repair  to  Vienna,  am 
become  the  successor  of  Apostolo  Zeno,  the  imperial  laureate 
Metastasio  accepted  the  offer;  and  it  was  during  his  residence 
at  the  Austrian  capital  that  he  composed  those  works  that  haw 
acquired  for  him  imperishable  renown.  He  led  thenceforward  i 
purely  literary  life  until  his  decease,  which  occurred  on  the  12tl 
April,  1782,  when  he  had  attained  the  advanced  age  of  eighty* 
four.  Metastasio  has  written  twenty-eight  grand  operas,  beside: 
a  multitude  of  other  pieces  more  or  less  operatic  in  their  char- 
acter. His  genius  has  been  estimated  too  highly,  as  we  think 
by  some,  Sismondi  among  the  rest;  and  Schlegel  in  his  lecture; 
on  dramatic  literature  takes  a  calmer  and  juster  view  of  his 
poetical  endowments.  Metastasio's  writings  are  utterly  destitute 
of  genuine  dramatic  power  and  of  the  deeper  life  of  poetry;  yet 
as  regards  the  element  of  form,  they  are  unsurpassed  in  an} 
language.  The  flexible  Italian  tongue  was  never  wielded  witl 
such  skill  and  witchery ;  and  the  snatches  of  song  with  whicl 
his  different  characters  make  their  exit  at  the  close  of  the  scenes, 
are  vocal  with  the  tenderest  and  sweetest  word-music. — J.  J. 

METCALFE,  Charles  Tiieophilus,  Baron  Metcalfe,  a 
eminent  Anglo-Indian  statesman  and  colonial  governor,  was  bor 
at  Calcutta  on  the  30th  of  January,  1785.  He  was  the  second 
son  of  a  major  in  the  Bengal  army,  who  returning  to  Englam: 
when  the  future  Lord  Metcalfe  was  a  child,  became  a  director  in 
the  East  India  Company,  and  destined  his  son  for  its  service. 
Educated  at  Eton,  where  he  read  largely  beyond  the  sphere 
of  the  studies  of  the  place,  Metcalfe  received  a  writership,  and 
landed  in  India  on  the  first  day  of  the  present  century.  He  was 
the  first  student  appointed  to  Lord  Wellesley's  college  of  For 
William,  where  he  made  good  progress  in  the  study  of  Orients 
languages,  and,  both  intelligent  and  amiable,  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  governor-general.  His  first  appointment  was  to  assist  the 
resident  at  the  court  of  Scindiah,  from  which  he  was  speedily 
removed  to  be  an  assistant  in  the  office  of  the  chief  secretary  to 
government,  and  in  1803  he  was  transferred  in  the  same  capa- 
city to  the  office  of  the  governor-general,  where  he  worked  male 
the  eye  and  influence  of  the  discerning  and  energetic  Lon 
Wellesley.  In  the  war  with  Holkar  (1804-0)  Metcalfe  wa: 
commissioned  by  Lord  Wellesley  to  act  as  political  agent  with 
Lord  Lake's  army,  and  at  the  siege  of  the  fortress  of  Deeg  tin 
young  civilian,  as  a  volunteer,  gained  military  laurels.  At  tin 
close  of  the  war  he  became  first  assistant  to  the  resident  at  Delhi 
and  a  new  governor-general,  Lord  Minto,  recognizing  his  merits 
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appointed  him  to  the  mission  at  Lahore  (1808-9).  French 
intrigue  was  active  in  Persia,  and  Metcalfe's  was  one  of  tho 
missions  created  to  secure  the  north-western  frontier.  The 
young  diplomatist  proved  more  than  a  match  for  Runjeet  Singh 
himself,  and  negotiated  with  that  wily  potentate  the  treaty  of 
Umritsur  (25th  April,  1809),  which  for  thirty  years  remained 
the  basis  of  the  relations  between  the  Anglo-Indian  government 
and  the  Sikhs.  After  holding  some  other  appointments,  Metcalfe, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  was  promoted  to  the  important  post  of 
resident  at  Delhi,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  success- 
ful zeal  for  the  improvement  of  the  territory  under  his  charge. 
In  1819  he  was  appointed  at  once  private  and  political  secretary 
to  the  governor-general,  Lord  Hastings,  and  during  1820-25  was 
resident  at  Hyderabad.  By  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  in 
1821!  he  became  a  baronet,  and  at  last,  in  1827,  he  received  a 
seat  in  the  supreme  council  of  India.  Some  of  the  minutes  which 
lie  wrote  while  a  member  of  council  have  been  published,  and 
form  a  storehouse  of  useful  hints  and  suggestions,  anticipating 
the  recent  movement  for  the  European  colonization  of  India,  and 
advocating  the  transfer  of  the  government  of  India  from  the 
hands  of  the  company  to  the  crown.  Governor  of  Agra  in  1833, 
nned  early  in  1835  the  provisional  governor-generalship 
of  India,  to  which  he  had  been  nominated  by  the  authorities  at 
home,  on  the  contingency  of  Lord  William  Bentinck's  death  or 
resignation.  While  provisional  governor-general,  he  freed,  by  his 
own  authority,  the  Anglo-Indian  press  from  its  old  shackles 
(15th  September,  1835) — an  offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  home 
government  of  India.  Receiving  the  order  of  the  bath  after  the 
arrival  of  Lord  Auckland,  and  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of 
the  north-western  provinces,  he  was  not  made  governor  of  Madras, 
the  post  to  which  he  thought  himself  entitled;  and  conceiving 
that  he  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  East  India  Company, 
he  resigned,  and  at  the  close  of  1837  returned  to  England.  The 
reputation  which  he  had  gained  in  India,  however,  was  such  that 
he  was  not  long  permitted  to  remain  inactive.  In  1839  he  was 
appointed  by  the  wings  governor  of  Jamaica,  where  the  strife 
between  planter  and  negro,  capital  and  labour — tho  result  of 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves — had  reached  its  acme.  By  a 
policy  of  conciliation  and  fair  dealing  Metcalfe  contrived,  in  his 
governorship  of  Jamaica,  to  secure  the  affections  of  both  planters 
and  people,  and  to  supersede  the  war  of  classes  by  something 
like  harmony.  Having,  as  he  thought,  fulfilled  his  mission,  and 
suffering  severely  from  an  ulcerous  affection  of  the  face,  he 
resigned,  and  returned  home  in  July,  1842.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  now  in  office ;  but  though  a  whig,  and  something  more, 
Metcalfe  had  scarcely  been  six  months  at  home  when  he  was 
pressed  by  the  conservative  ministry  to  undertake  the  governor- 
generalship  of  Canada,  still  agitated  by  the  animosities  which  a 
few  years  before  had  issued  in  rebellion.  It  was  during  the  years 
of  his  Canadian  administration  (1843-45)  that  Sir  Charles  Met- 
calfe displayed  most  conspicuously  the  higher  qualities  of  his 
character.  Though  an  advanced  liberal,  he  was  resolved  not 
to  dwindle  into  a  mere  tool  of  a  parliamentary  majority  and  of 
an  executive  council  dependent  upon  it,  and  yet  he  knew  that 
"responsible  government"  was  indispensable-  Tiding  over 
patiently  the  serious  embarrassments  of  his  position,  he  had 
managed  by  tact  and  conciliation,  without  manoeuvring  and 
intrigue,  to  secure  a  small  governmental  majority  in  the  Canadian 
parliament,  when  the  serious  progress  of  his  disease  forced  him 
to  think  of  returning  home.  The  ministry  had  strengthened  his 
hands  by  recommending  his  elevation  to  the  peerage,  a  recom- 
mendation to  which  her  majesty  at  once  gave  effect,  graciously 
saying  of  Metcalfe  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  "He  lias 
shown  such  a  desire  to  do  his  duty  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
difficulties,  and  such  extreme  disinterestedness,  that  he  richly 
deserves  this  mark  of  the  queen's  entire  approbation  and  favour." 
It  was  as  a  peer,  but  a  dying  man,  that  Lord  Metcalfe  returned 
to  England  towards  the  close  of  1845.  He  retired  to  a  quiet 
country  seat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Basingstoke,  where  he  was 
released  from  his  sufferings  on  the  5th  of  September,  1846. 
Lord  Macaulay  wrote  his  epitaph,  and  an  ample  biographical 
memoir  of  him  remains  in  Mr.  J.  W.  Kayo's  Life  and  Corres- 
pondence of  Charles  Lord  Metcalfe,  London,  1854. — F.  E. 

MKTIIODIUS  and  CYRILLUS.     See  Cykil. 

MLTTERNICH,  Clemens  Wenzel  Nepemuk  Lothak, 
Prince,  Duke  of  Portella,  a  celebrated  Austrian  statesman,  was 
born  at  Coblentz  on  the  15th  of  May,  1773.  His  father  was 
an  Austrian  nobleman,  high   in  the  diplomatic  service  of  Ins 


country,  and  the  young  Metternich  with  his  talents  and  fasci- 
nating manners  entered  public  life  under  the  best  auspices.  At 
twenty-eight  he  was  appointed  Austrian  minister  at  Dresden, 
whence,  after  the  lapse  of  two  years,  he  was  sent  to  represent 
Austria  at  tin'  court  of  Prussia,  then  vacillating  between  peace 
and  war  with  France.  He  had  given  such  proofs  of  capacity 
that,  after  Austerlitz,  he  was  made  ambassador  at  Paris.  "  You 
are  very  young,"  said  Napoleon  to  him,  according  to  M.  Capc- 
figue,  "  to  represent  so  powerful  a  monarchy."  "  Your  majesty," 
replied  Metternich  characteristically,  "  was  not  older  at  Auster- 
litz." Metternich  was  appreciated  at  Paris  and  enjoyed  his 
residence  there,  nor  among  the  statesmen  of  Europe  was  there 
one  perhaps  who  felt  less  bitterly  towards  France  and  its  sove- 
reign. When  the  war  of  1809  broke  out  between  France  and 
Austria,  Metternich  returned  to  Vienna,  and  in  the  crisis  of 
Austrian  affairs  after  the  terrible  defeat  at  Wagram,  was  made 
prime  minister.  To  secure  peace  with  France  and  procure 
breathing  time  for  tho  rescue  of  Austria,  political  and  financial, 
he  negotiated  the  marriage  of  the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa  with 
Napoleon,  nor  did  he  easily  forget  the  obligations  which  this 
alliance  imposed,  although  not  willing  to  sacrifice  everything  to 
it.  After  the  retreat  from  Russia  and  the  rising  of  Germany, 
Metternich  plied  Napoleon  witli  the  best  advice;  but  the  emp  iror 
would  not  consent  to  reasonable  terms,  and  Metternich  prepared 
for  war.  In  the  summer  of  1813  he  offered  Napoleon  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine,  the  retention  of  Italy  and 
Holland,  and  it  was  only  when  these  terms  remained  unaccepted 
that  Austria  joined  the  coalition  against  France.  Even  after 
Leipsic,  when  he  was  created  a  prince  of  the  empire,  Metternich 
offered  the  frontier  of  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine,  though  this  time, 
naturally,  without  Holland  and  Italy ;  and  so  late  as  the  con- 
gress of  Chatillon  he  was  for  a  peace  that  would  not,  or  need 
not,  humiliate  France.  When  Napoleon  had  fallen  the  first  time, 
it  was  Metternich  who  secured  for  Vienna  the  honour  of  being 
the  scene  of  the  congress  which  was  to  organize  a  European 
peace,  and  he  joined  Talleyrand  and  Lord  Castlereagh  in  resisting 
the  pretensions  of  Prussia  and  Russia.  Even  after  Waterloo  he 
preserved  a  not  unfriendly  leaning  towards  France.  The  peace 
of  1815  bequeathed  to  Metternich  a  legacy  of  troubles.  The 
Germans  had  been  promised  liberty  at  the  threshold  of  the  war 
of  liberation,  and  revolutionism  began  to  rear  its  head  in  Italy. 
It  was  Metternich,  whose  influence  was  now  supreme,  who  by 
a  policy  of  repression  procured  a  temporary  appearance  of 
order  at  the  price  of  future  convulsions.  At  his  instance  the 
severest  measures  were  taken  against  free  discussion  by  the 
German  newspapers  and  universities,  and  Austrian  troops  extin- 
guished the  revolutions  of  Naples  and  Piedmont.  After  the 
Three  Days  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw  in  Louis  Philippe,  the  best 
barrier  against  the  triumph  of  revolution,  and  he  recognized  the 
monarchy  of  July,  while  Austrian  troops,  however,  entered  the 
legations  as  a  check  to  revolution  in  Italy.  The  death  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  in  1835  made  no  change  in  the  authority  of 
Metternich,  who  continued  under  Ferdinand  his  old  policy  of 
repression,  keeping  down  the  various  nationalities  of  the  Austrian 
empire  by  means  of  each  other,  until  the  revolution  of  February, 
1848,  following  on  a  financial  crisis  in  1847,  realized  the  cele- 
brated saying,  rightly  or  wrongly  attributed  to  him: — "  Apres 
moi  le  deluge."  Revolution  broke  out  at  Vienna  on  the  13th  of 
March,  1848.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  exasperated  people 
was  to  sack  the  palace  of  the  absolutist  premier.  True  to  him- 
self even  at  this  crisis,  Metternich  offered  his  sen-ices  to  the 
emperor,  if  a  policy  of  repression,  not  of  concession,  was  to  be 
followed ;  and  when  he  heard  that  concession  was  resolved  on,  ho 
fled — ultimately  to  England.  In  the  autumn  of  1851  he  returned 
to  Vienna,  but  was  not  asked  to  take  any  part  in  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs,  and  remained  in  a  private  station  until  his  death 
in  the  Austrian  capital  on  the  5th  of  June,  1859. — F.  E. 

METZ  or  rather  METSU,  Gabriel,  one  of  the  most 
excellent  of  the  Dutch  genre  painters,  was  born  at  Leyden  in 
1615,  and  settled  early  in  Amsterdam.  He  soon  distinguished 
himself  by  his  portraits  and  excellent  small  conversation  pieces, 
which  are  most  elaborately  finished,  and  richly  and  forcibly 
coloured,  lie  is  generally  reported  to  have  died  at  the  age  of 
forty-three  in  1658,  as  stated  by  D'Argenville,  and  the  new  cata- 
logue of  Amsterdam  repeats  this  date;  but  there  are  at  Dresden 
signed  pictures  by  Metsu  dated  1662  and  1664,  and  M.  Burger 
lately  discovered  the  date  1667  on  a  picture  by  him  iu  the  Van 
Loon  gallery  at  Amsterdam. —  R.N.  W. 
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MEULEX.     See  Yaxdermei-lex. 

MEURSIUS,  John,  an  eminent  Dutch  scholar  and  archae- 
ologist, was  born  in  1579  at  Losduinen,  near  the  Hague.  His 
proper  name  was  De  ftleurs.  His  father  had  been  a  canon  of 
Utrecht,  and  gave  him  his  earliest  instruction.  He  was  sent  to 
LeyJen  while  still  a  mere  boy,  and  at  twelve  and  thirteen  he 
was  able  to  write  Latin  essays  and  Greek  verses.  At  the  end  of 
his  university  career  he  was  appointed  by  the  grand-pensionary 
Barneveldt  travelling  tutor  to  his  sons,  and  accompanied  them  in 
their  travels  through  several  countries  of  Europe.  While  at 
Orleans  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  law.  In  1C10  he  was 
nominated  professor  of  history  at  Leyden,  and  in  1G11  professor 
of  Greek  literature.  The  states-general  made  him  their  historio- 
grapher, and  loaded  him  with  many  other  testimonies  of  their 
esteem.  After  the  execution  of  his  unfortunate  patron  Barne- 
veldt, he  shared  hi  the  persecution  directed  against  all  the  friends 
of  the  fallen  statesman,  although  he  carefully  abstained  from 
politics,  and  was  at  last  fain  to  accept  an  invitation  from  the 
king  of  Denmark  to  settle  at  Soroe  as  professor  of  history,  and 
there  he  continued  till  his  death  in  1639.  His  works  were  col- 
lected and  republished  at  Florence,  in  12  vols,  folio,  in  1741-63. 
The  most  valuable  part  of  them  was  a  series  of  monographs 
on  the  antiquities  of  Greece. — P.  L. 

MEYER,  Heixrich,  called  Goethe  Meyer,  was  born  at 
Zurich  in  1759,  and  studied  painting  under  J.  C.  Fiissly.  In 
1786  he  visited  Rome  and  there  became  acquainted  with  Gothe, 
with  whom  he  contracted  a  lasting  friendship.  Meyer  established 
himself  at  Weimar  in  1797,  was  made  director  of  the  gallery 
there  in  1807,  and  enjoyed  the  titular  rank  of  hofrath.  Here  he 
was  in  constant  intercourse  with  Gothe,  whence  his  designation 
of  "  Gothe  Meyer."  Meyer  divided  his  time  between  literature 
and  art.  He  indeed  produced  little  in  the  way  of  painting,  his 
works  being  nearly  exclusively  water-colour  drawings  from  the 
antique  or  from  the  works  of  the  great  Italian  masters.  As  a 
writer  on  art  Meyer  is  the  author  of  some  useful  works,  and 
he  contributed  the  technical  and  critical  parts  to  several  of 
Gothe's  works.  His  chief  work  is  a  history  of  Greek  and  Roman 
art,  2  vols.  8vo,  Dresden,  1824.  He  was  the  principal  editor  of 
the  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Winekelmann,  which  was 
published  in  Dresden  between  the  years  1808  and  1820.  Both 
these  works  suffer  from  the  same  unfortunate  arrangement.  The 
text  is  printed  separately,  and  the  observations  are  lumped 
together  at  the  end  of  each  volume.  The  eighth  volume  of  the 
YYinekelrr.ann  is  a  good  index  to  the  whole. — E.  N.  W. 

MEYER,  Karl  Anton,  a  distinguished  botanist,  was  born 
of  German  parentage  at  the  capital  city  of  Witepsk  in  Russia ; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg  on  the  24th  February,  1855.  He  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  Dorpat,  and  received  instruction 
in  botany  from  the  celebrated  Ledebour,  whom  he  afterwards 
accompanied  in  his  travels  to  Southern  Russia  and  the  Altai 
mountains.  In  1850  he  succeeded  Dr.  Fischer  as  director  of  the 
botanic  garden  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  he  continued  to  hold  that 
office  till  his  death.— J.  H.  B. 

*  MEYERBEER,  Giacomo,  the  musician,  was  born  at  Berlin, 
September  5,  1794.  His  family  name  is  Beer,  and  his  forename 
Meyer.  In  very  early  life  he  compounded  these  into  one,  and 
hence  the  name  by  which  he  is  known ;  he  then  took  the  fore- 
name of  Jacob,  which,  during  his  residence  in  Italy,  was  com- 
monly translated  into  Giacomo,  and  so  printed  on  the  works 
he  published  there,  and  he  has  always  retained  this  appellative. 
His  father  was  a  rich  banker,  to  the  principal  part  of  whose  wealth 
Meyerbeer  succeeded.  Meyerbeer's  precocious  aptitude  for  music 
induced  his  father  to  place  him,  at  fuiir  years  old,  under  the 
instruction  of  Franz  Lauska,  a  pupil  of  Clementi,  who  developed 
the  child's  talent  so  eflectnally,  that,  at  six  years  old,  his  piano- 
forte playing  was  a  matter  of  wonder.  In  the  winter  of  1803-4 
he  played  at  some  concerts  in  the  theatre  at  Berlin,  and  was 
warmly  commended  ;  and  after  this  he  took  lessons  of  Clementi 
as  long  as  that  master  sojourned  in  the  Russian  capital.  It  has 
been  stated  that  he  was  Zelter's  pupil  for  harmony,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  pursued  this  study  under  B.  A.  Weber,  a  pupil  of 
YYogler ;  that,  while  taking  lessons  of  him,  he  sent  a  fugue  of 
his  composition  to  YVogier  for  inspection ;  and  that  YYogler 
returned  this  with  copious  comments,  which  were  subsequently 
printed  as  an  illustrated  treatise  on  fugal  construction.  The 
next  step  in  Meyerbeer's  progress  was  to  become  a  pupil  of  the 
Abbe  YYogler,  and  he  went  in  1809  to  reside  at  Darmstadt  for 
that  purpose,  where  C.  M.  von  YVeber  was  his  fellow-student. 


Under  YVogler's  direction  he  wrote  an  oratorio,  called  "Gott  und 
die  Natur,"  which  was  performed  at  the  Singing  Academy  at 
Berlin  in  1811;    and,  on  the  strength  of  its  merits,  he  was 
appointed  composer  to  the  duke  of  Darmstadt.    Another  oratorio, 
or  rather  a  sacred  opera,  of  his  composition,  called  "Jephthah," 
was  produced  at  Munich  in  1812,  with  small  success.     Meyer- 
beer went  in  1813  to  Vienna,  where  Hummel  was  at  the  summit 
of  his  popularity  as  a  pianist,  and  we  have  the  testimony  of 
Czerny  and  Moschelcs,  that  he  was  a  successful  rival  to  this 
eminent  artist,  winning  equal  applause,  but  with  a  style  of 
playing  peculiarly  his  own.     In  the  same  year  he  brought  out 
there,  what  he  accounts  as  his  first  opera,  "Alcimeleck,  oder  die 
beiden  Kalifen,"  founded  on  the  story  of  the  Sleeper  Awakened, 
which,  though  indifferently  received  at  Vienna,  was  reproduced 
at  Stuttgart  in  1814.     Up  to  this  date  Meyerbeer's  composi- 
tions are  said  to  be  (they  are  unknown  in  England)  of  a  scho- 
lastic, if  not  of  a  pedantic  character ;  referring  to  which,  Salieri 
advised  him  to  visit  Italy,  where  he  might  gain  such  experience 
as  would  give  him  more  fluency  and  grace  of  melody.     Upon 
this  counsel,  he  went  to  Venice,  where  Rossini's  Tancredi  was 
delighting  all  hearers,  and  he  was  quickly  inoculated  with  the 
peculiarities  of  the  universally  favourite  composer.     Hearing 
everywhere  the  music  of  Rossini,  he  soon  became  an  adept  in  his 
style,  and  in  this  adopted  manner  he  wrote  several  operas,  the 
first  of  which,  "  Romilda  e  Costanza,"  was  given  with  great 
success  at  Padua,  in  1818.     It  was  followed  by  "Semiramide 
riconosciuta"  at  Turin,  in  1819,  and  "Emma  di  Rosburgo"  at 
Venice,  in  1820.    He  took  the  opportunity  of  a  visit  to   his 
native  town,  to  reproduce  this  last  opera  there  in  1821;  but 
the  influence — whether  of  the  fame  of  its  original  success,  or 
of  the  high  consideration  of  the  composer's  family — which  had 
induced  its'  performance,  could  not  secure  its  favourable  recep- 
tion.     He  returned  to  Milan,  and  brought  out  there  in  1822 
"  Margherita  d'Anjou,"   which,  six  or  eight   years  later,  was 
given  in  London;    and  in  1823   "L'Esule  di  Granata."     His 
next  composition  was  an  opera  for  Rome  in  1824,  the  perfor- 
mance of  which  was  prevented  by  the  sudden  illness  of  the  prima 
donna  after  the  final  rehearsal.     The  work  that  first  brought, 
the  name  of  Meyerbeer  into  France  and  England,  "  II  Crociato 
in  Egitto,"  was  produced  at  Venice  in  the  beginning  of  1825, 
with  even  more  success  than  any  of  his  previous  Italian  operas. 
Meyerbeer  disappeared  from  public  life  at  the  moment  when  he 
attained  his  first  truly  great  popularity ;  and  his  marriage  and 
the  birth  and  death  of  his  two  children  occurred  in  the  interval 
of  his  seclusion.     He  first  went  to  Paris  to  attend  the  rehearsals 
of  "II  Crociato,"  and  he  there  conceived  and  matured  the  design 
which,  with  the  collaboration  of  Scribe  the  dramatist,  was  ful- 
filled in  the  opera  of  "  Robert  le  Diable."     Meyerbeer  entered 
upon  the  composition  of  this  work  in  1828,  bestowed  immensely 
more  labour  upon  it  than  upon  any  of  his  former  productions, 
and  completed  it  in  July,  1830.     The  political  disturbances  of 
the  time  delayed  its  performance  until  November,  1831,  when  it 
was  given  at  the  Acade'inie  Royale.    The  success  of  the  opera  was 
commensurate  with  the  prodigious  expectation  that  had  been 
raised  about  it.  "Robert"  has  been  translated  into  every  European 
language,  and  it  continues  to  be  a  standard  work  in  every  per- 
manent lyric  theatre.     The  rare  attraction  of  this  opera  induced 
the  French  manager  to  make  arrangements  with  Meyerbeer  for 
another,  who  set  to  work  accordingly  upon  "  Les  Huguenots," 
which  appeared  at  length  in  March,  1836,  but  did  not  at  first 
realize  the  hopes  that  had  been  built  upon  it ;  how  popular  it  has 
become  need  not  be  related.     "  Les  Huguenots"  was  not  played 
in  London  until  1842,  when  it  was  unsuccessfully  given  by  a 
German  company;  and  it  did  not  take  its  stand  here  in  general 
esteem  until  its  production  at  the  Royal  Italian  opera,  by  royal 
command,  in  1848.     "Robert,"  on  the  contrary,  was  given  in 
a  piratical  form  at  each  of  the  two  principal  English  theatres 
within  a  few  weeks  of  its  original  performance;  and  it  was 
brought  out  at  the  King's  theatre,  in  the  following  season, 
with  the  original  singers,  when  Meyerbeer  came  to  supervise 
its  preparation.     At  the  time  when  Mendelssohn  received  his 
appointment  from  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  1841,  that  famous 
patron  of  genius,  proud  also  of  another  of  his  subjects  who  had 
won  distinction  in  the  same  department  of  art,  created,   and 
conferred  on  Meyerbeer,  the  office  of  general  director  of  music, 
which  he  still  holds.    The  next  important  production  of  Meyer- 
beer was  a  cantata  with  scenic  illustrations,  called   "  La  Festa 
alia  Corte  di  Ferrara,"  which  was  written  for  a  fete  given  by 
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the  king  of  Prussia  in  1843.  The  opera  of  "Ein  Feldlager  in 
Schlesien"  was  written  for  the  inauguration  of  the  new  opera 
bouse  in  Berlin,  in  1844.  It  was  reproduced  at  Vienna,  with 
considerable  modification,  under  the  title  of  "  Vielka,"  in  1847; 
and  the  chief  portion  of  it  was  subsequently  incorporated  in  the 
French  opera  of  "  L'Etoile  du  Nord."  In  1846  Meyerbeer  wrote 
music  for  "  Struensee,"  a  posthumous  tragedy  of  his  brother, 
Michael  Beer,  of  which  the  overture  has  been  played  at  the 
concerts  of  our  Philharmonic  Society.  The  latest  of  his  grand 
French  operas,  "  Le  Prophete,"  was  produced  at  the  Academie  in 
April,  1849,  and  in  London  in  the  following  July ;  it  had  been 
long  written,  and  so  also  had  "  L'Africaine,"  which  the  composer 
still  reserves,  as  he  had  till  then  withheld  "  Le  Prophete"  for  the 
want  of  a  singer  competent  to  the  requirements  of  the  principal 
character.  In  the  same  year  he  produced  at  Berlin  the  "  Bayer- 
scher  Schiitzen  Marsch,"  a  cantata  for  chorus  and  brass  instru- 
ments, set  to  a  poem  of  the  reigning  king,  Louis  of  Bavaria ;  and 
in  1851  the  music  for  the  inauguration  of  the  statue  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  and  also  some  compositions  to  celebrate  the  silver 
wedding  (the  twenty-fifth  wedding-day)  of  Frederick  "William 
IV.  "L'Etoile  du  Nord"  was  given  at  the  Opera  Comique  in 
Paris,  in  February,  1854.  It  was  reproduced  in  London,  in 
July,  when  the  composer  had  to  write  recitatives  for  the  Italian 
version,  the  opera  having  been  originally  represented  with  spoken 
dialogue,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  Opera  Comique, 
and  he  came  to  superintend  the  rehearsals.  In  April,  1859, 
"  Le  Pardon  de  Ploermel"  was  given  at  the  same  theatre  in 
Paris,  and  was  immediately  transplanted  to  London,  whither 
Meyerbeer  came  to  direct  the  rehearsals  of  the  recitatives,  which, 
as  in  the  previous  instance,  he  had  to  supply  for  the  Italian  ver- 
sion, and  where  it  was  produced  under  the  title  of  "  Dinorah," 
its  original  name,  that  had  been  changed  for  the  production  at 
Paris.  Meyerbeer  wrote  some  music  for  the  Paris  celebration  of 
the  centenary  of  Schiller's  birth  in  1859,  and  furnished  marches 
for  the  marriage  ceremonies  of  the  king  of  Bavaria  with  the 
princess  of  Prussia  in  1847,  of  the  Princesses  Anne  and  Char- 
lotte of  Prussia  in  1853,  and  of  Prince  Frederick  William  with 
our  Princess  Eoyal  in  1858;  and  also  one  for  the  king  of 
Prussia's  coronation  in  1861.  He  was  invited  by  the  commis- 
sioners to  write  a  choral  piece  for  the  inauguration  of  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1862,  but  he  obtained  their  leave  to 
compose  an  overture  instead,  and  came  to  London  to  witness 
its  performance.  The  work  was  extravagantly  lauded  in  the 
papers,  and  such  of  the  public  as  did  not  hear  it  mistook  this 
irony  for  admiration.  More  important  than  these  occasional 
pieces,  are  his  setting  of  the  ninety-first  psalm  and  of  the  Lord's 
prayer,  both  for  unaccompanied  chorus,  besides  which  he  has  pro- 
duced several  other  detached  pieces  of  sacred  music.  He  has 
published  a  great  number  of  single  songs,  a  collection  of  forty 
vocal  melodies,  and  several  smaller  collections,  and  in  this  class 
of  writing  some  of  his  most  genial  efforts  are  to  be  found.  He 
has  several  important  works  in  MS.,  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
grand  opera  of  "  L'Africaine,"  named  above,  and  the  choruses 
of  one  of  the  tragedies  of  jEschylus.  Rendered  by  his  ample 
fortune  independent  of  pecuniary  consideration,  he  is  able  to 
delay  the  production  of  a  work  until  all  circumstances  convene 
to  render  this  effective;  the  same  success  may,  therefore  be 
supposed  to  await  the  pieces  which  he  thus  prudently  reserves, 
that  has  attended  all  those  which  have  appeared  since  he  first 
wrote  for  the  French  stage,  and  first  asserted  his  speciality  as  a 
composer. — G.  A.  31. 

MEZZOFANTI,  Giuseppe  Ga-paudo,  Cardinal,  a  cele- 
brated linguist,  was  born  at  Bologna,  17th  September,  1774, 
the  son  of  a  humble  carpenter.  He  was  educated  at  a  charity 
school,  and  employed  for  a  short  time  in  his  father's  business. 
His  work-bench  stood  underneath  the  windows  of  a  priest  named 
Respighi,  who  gave  instructions  to  private  pupils  in  Greek  and 
Latin.  So  great  was  the  boy's  natural  facility  for  acquiring 
languages,  that  he  obtained  an  extensive  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Latin  words  from  what  he  overheard  of  the  good  father's  lessons. 
Respighi  being  made  acquainted  with  this  singular  aptitude, 
undertook  to  instruct  the  lad,  and  prepare  him  for  a  profes- 
sional career.  He  chose  the  clerical  profession,  and  was  admitted 
to  priest's  orders  in  1797,  in  which  year  also  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  Arabic  at  the  university.  In  the  following  year, 
however,  on  his  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  required  by  the  Cisal- 
pine republic,  he  was  deprived  of  his  chair.  Until  his  restoration 
in  1804,  he  eked  out  a  scanty  subsistence  by  private  tuition. 
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In  1808  he  was  again  deprived  of  his  professorship  fur  his 
fidelity  to  the  pope,  while  he  declined  the  brilliant  offers  by 
which  Napoleon  endeavoured  to  draw  him  to  Paris.  In  IS  12 
he  was  appointed  assistant  librarian  at  Bologna,  and  on  the 
return  from  exile  of  Pope  Pius  VII.  in  IS  14,  Mezzofanti's  merits 
were  rewarded  with  the  office  of  chief  librarian  and  regent  of  the 
university.  His  singularly  tenacious  memory,  and  a  certain  instinct 
of  acquisitiveness,  enabled  him  to  become  what  Lord  Byron  has 
called  "  a  monster  of  languages,  the  Briarens  of  parts  of  speech, 
a  walking  polyglot,  and  more,  who  ought  to  have  existed  at  the 
time  of  the  tower  of  Babel  as  universal  interpreter."  During 
the  war  he  found  many  opportunities  of  learning  a  language  in 
his  priestly  ministrations  among  the  soldiers  in  the  hospitals  of 
Bologna.  The  extent  of  his  learning  and  accomplishments  was 
not  limited  by  any  exclusive  attention  to  languages,  yet  his  only 
known  publication  is  a  eulogium  of  Father  Aponte,  a  Spanish 
Jesuit,  who  taught  him  Greek.  It  was  contributed  to  a  periodi- 
cal printed  in  Bologna.  In  1832  he  yielded  to  Pope  Gregory's 
pressing  invitations  to  go  and  reside  in  Rome.  There  he 
received  several  appointments  in  succession,  and  on  the  removal 
of  Cardinal  Mai  from  the  post  of  librarian  to  the  Vatican,  Mez- 
zofanti  was  installed  in  his  place.  In  1840  he  was  raised  to  the 
cardinalate.  His  marvellous  faculty  often  found  useful  exercise 
among  the  converts  assembled  at  the  Propaganda.  On  the 
occasion  of  his  elevation,  forty-three  foreign  bishops  offered  him 
congratulations  each  in  his  own  tongue,  and  the  new  cardinal 
replied  well  and  courteously  to  them  all  in  their  several  languages. 
He  was  pious,  charitable,  modest,  and  unassuming.  He  died  at 
Rome  the  15th  March,  1849. — (See  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  ci. 
p.  23,  and  Philol.  Soc.  Proceedings,  January,  1852.) — R.  H. 

MICHAEL  VIII.  (Pal.eologis),  Eastern  emperor,  was  by 
birth  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Greek  nobles.  As  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century  the  family  of  the  Palreologi 
occupied  an  exalted  position  in  Byzantine  annals.  A  Palteo- 
logus  placed  the  father  of  the  Comneni  on  the  throne,  and  through 
successive  generations  his  posterity  continued  to  lead  the  armies 
and  preside  in  the  councils  of  the  state.  Thus  grandly  descended, 
and  himself  possessed  of  conspicuous  merits,  Michael  Palteologus 
might  well  aspire  to  the  attainment  of  supreme  power.  On  the 
death,  in  1259,  of  Theodore  Lascaris  II.,  who  reigned  at  Nice 
— which  principality  his  father,  Vatatzes,  had  enlarged  to  the 
dimensions  of  an  empire — his  son,  John  Lascaris,  was  left  a  minor 
at  the  early  age  of  eight  years.  Profiting  by  the  fair  field  here 
opened  up  to  his  ambition,  Palreologus  managed  to  assume 
the  reins  of  government;  craftily  abstaining,  however,  in  the 
first  instance,  from  any  step  that  might  seem  to  shake  the 
hereditary  rights  of  the  boy-monarch;  and,  under  the  title  of 
great  duke,  merely  professing  to  watch  over  the  best  interests 
of  the  realm  during  the  dangers  of  a  long  minority.  But  while 
it  may  be  admitted  that  his  sway  proved  beneficial  for  the 
country,  it  was  still  chiefly  for  his  own  aggrandizement  that  he 
ruled.  Bidding  on  all  hands  for  popular  favour,  and  already 
wielding  paramount  influence  by  the  force  of  his  undoubted 
intellect,  he  at  last  realized  the  object  of  his  desires  and  received 
the  crown  of  Nice  from  the  hands  of  the  patriarch  Arsenius,  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1260.  John  Lascaris  was  still  nominally 
associated  with  him :  yet  thenceforth,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
Palrcologus  reigned  alone.  The  commencement  of  his  imperial 
regime  was  signalized  by  the  restoration  of  Constantinople  to  the 
Greek  dominion.  That  capital,  which  had  been  since  1204  in 
the  possession  of  the  Latins,  was  recaptured  for  Michael  Patao- 
logus  by  his  favourite  general,  Alexius,  on  whom  he  had  bestowed 
at  his  coronation  the  title  of  Caisar.  Making  himself  master  of 
the  city  by  an  exploit  sufficiently  bold  and  difficult,  the  victorious 
Ca?sar  was  hailed  with  favour  by  the  inhabitants,  who  still  remem- 
bered their  ancient  sovereigns;  and  Baldwin,  the  last  Latin  ruler 
of  Constantinople,  escaped  in  a  Venetian  galley,  and  sought 
refuge  on  the  shores  of  Italy.  The  intelligence  of  the  memorable 
event,  which  occurred  July  25,  1261,  was  received  by  Michael 
and  his  subjects  with  astonishment  and  joy.  Twenty  days  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Latins,  Pateologus  made  his  triumphant 
entry  into  the  newly-recovered  capital.  There  his  prudence  and 
sagacity,  as  well  as  the  rewards  he  bestowed  on  his  own  imme- 
diate followers,  and  the  clemency  he  evinced  towards  the  body 
of  the  people,  tended  yet  more  firmly  to  establish  his  influence 
and  consolidate  his  dominion.  But  the  picture  has  its  dark  side 
also.  The  anxieties  that  haunt  all  usurpers  urged  him  to  secure 
the  throne;  and  his  nominal  colleague,  John  Lascaris.  became 
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the  victim  of  liis  criminal  ambition.  He  did  not,  indeed,  deprive 
the  latter  of  existence;  bnt,  perpetrating  an  imperfect  iniquity 

perhaps  even  more  revolting,  he  destroyed  his  eyesight,  and 
removed  him  to  a  distant  castle,  where  he  spent  many  years  in 
privacy  and  oblivion.  A  crime  so  atrocious  justly  roused  the 
hostility  of  the  clergy,  and  the  inflexible  Arsenius  dared  to  pro- 
nounce against  him  the  sentence  of  excommunication;  nor  was  it 
until  after  the  lapse  of  six  years  that  the  emperor,  on  the  expres- 
sion of  his  profound  penitence,  was  restored  to  the  communion 
of  the  church.  Nevertheless,  the  strong  hand  of  Michael  main- 
tained its  wonted  authority  over  the  bulk  of  his  subjects,  and 
upheld  with  vigour  and  resolution  the  fabric  of  the  Eastern 
empire.  Among  the  other  events  of  his  reign  may  be  mentioned 
bis  mission  of  two  Greek  bishops  to  the  council  of  Lyons,  who 
formed  a  treaty  of  union  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
churches,  which,  however,  only  lasted  during  his  own  lifetime; 
and  his  instigation  of  the  revolt  of  Sicily  in  1280,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  fall  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  king  of  Naples,  the  enemy 
of  Palseologns,  and  in  the  total  ruiu  of  the  designs  which  that 
prince  cherished  against  the  Byzantine  empire.  The  momentous 
reign  of  Michael,  whose  character,  as  Gibbon  truly  observes, 
"  displayed  the  virtues  and  vices  that  belong  to  the  founder  of 
a  new  dynasty,"  ended  with  his  death  in  1282.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Andronieus,  who  had  for  nine  years  previously  been 
associated  with  him  in  the  government. — J.  J. 

MICHAELANG.  DE  CARAVAGGIO.     See  Cakavaggio. 

MICHAELANG.  DELLA  BATT.     See  Cerquozzi. 

MICHAELIS,  Johahn  David,  a  member  of  an  illustrious 
family,  nephew  of  Johann  Heinrich,  was  born  at  Halle  in  1717. 
He  was  educated  first  at  the  orphan  school,  and  then  at  the 
university  of  Halle,  and  on  the  completion  of  his  studies  he 
entered  the  christian  ministry.  In  1739  he  became  assistant- 
lecturer  to  his  father.  During  a  visit  to  this  country  in  1741, 
he  secured  the  friendship  of  Dr.  Lowth  and  other  English  scho- 
lars, and  officiated  for  a  period  in  the  German  chapel  at  St. 
James'  palace.  On  his  return  to  Germany  he  was  in  1745 
appointed  a  professor  in  the  university  of  Gottingen  on  the  selec- 
tion of  Munchausen,  and  in  this  situation  he  passed  most  of  his 
life.  Michaelis  had  in  175G  a  principal  hand  in  planning  that 
learned  expedition  to  the  East  which  was  conducted  by  Carsten 
Niebnhr.  In  17G3  Frederick  invited  him  to  Prussia,  but  be 
declined.  In  1775  the  king  of  Sweden  made  him  a  knight  of 
the  polar  star.  In  1786  he  was  chosen  an  aulic  counsellor  in  his 
own  country,  and  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  in  1789.  He  died  in  1791.  The  works  of  Michaelis  are 
numerous  and  learned.  History,  philosophy,  and  biblical  litera- 
ture were  his  favourite  studies.  His  treatises  on  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  grammar  are  still  not  without  their 
value,  and  his  "  Supplementa  ad  Lexica  Hebraica"  in  six  quarto 
parts  has  been  of  great  use  to  subsequent  Hebraists  in  their 
lexical  compilations.  His  "  Spicilegium  Geographia?  externa  post 
Bochartum,"  in  two  quarto  parts,  was  a  careful  embodiment 
of  useful  information  for  its  period.  His  "  Orient,  und  Exeget. 
Bibliothek"  was  such  a  miscellaneous  repositoiy  as  German 
scholars  used  to  delight  in.  His  two  principal  works  are  his 
"  Einleitung  in  das  N.  Testament,"  and  his  "Mosaisches  Recht." 
The  "Introduction  to  the  New  Testament"  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  Bishop  Marsh,  with  translator's  notes  to  the  first 
part  of  the  work.  The  "Introduction"  is  learned  and  full,  but 
occasionally  diffuse  and  redundant  in  its  erudite  hypotheses  and 
ingenious  conjectures.  The  second  work  was  translated  in  1814 
by  Dr.  Smith  of  Garioch,  Aberdeenshire,  under  the  title  of  "Com- 
mentaries on  the  Laws  of  Moses."  The  treatise  is  full  of  infor- 
mation, the  laws  are  illustrated  strikingly  from  a  great  variety 
of  sources  by  way  both  of  contrast  and  parallel,  and  the  superior 
wisdom,  consideratencss,  and  adaptation  to  the  people  of  the 
Mosaic  code  are  abundantly  demonstrated.  That  their  social 
progress  and  physical  well-being  were  secured  by  many  of  the 
statutes  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt;  but  the  religious  aspect  and 
bearing  of  the  .Mosaic  legislation  are  often  overlooked,  its  higher 
divine  origin  is  forgotten,  and  a  rationalistic  tone  pervades  the 
discussions.  There  are  portions  of  it  on  the  Hebrew  marriage  law 
so  gross  and  prurient  that  though  they  were  delivered  to  a  Ger- 
man class  the  English  translator  had  to  render  them  into  Latin, 
as  he  could  not  present  them  in  honest  English.  Michaelis  also 
wrote  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Pringle  of  Stitchel  on  the  seventy 
weeks  of  Daniel;  London,  1773. — J.  E. 

MICHAELIS,  JOHASB  Heistkich,  was  born  at  Klcttenburg 


in  Hohenstein  in  1(1(58,  and  received  his  education  successively  at 
Nordhausen,  at  Leipsic,  and  at  Halle.  At  the  latter  university 
he  taught  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Chaldee,  with  great  reputation; 
and  here  be  published  "  Conamina  brevioris  Manuductionis  ad 
Doctrinam  de  Accentibus  HebrsBorum  Prosaicis."  In  this  work 
he  received  the  assistance  of  Professor  Erancke.  He  remained 
at  Halle  until  1G93,  when  he  temporarily  quitted  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instructing  some  of  his  relations,  returning  to  his  post 
in  1G94.  After  adding  Syrian,  Samaritan,  and  Arabic  to  his 
stock  of  knowledge,  be  went  to  Frankfort  in  1G98,  and  acquired 
Ethiopic  under  the  direction  of  Job  Ludolf.  Appointed  keeper 
of  the  Halle  library  in  1707,  he  filled  various  other  academical 
offices,  and  died  March  18,  1738.  A  complete  list  of  his 
writings,  which  were  exceedingly  numerous,  and  which  treated 
exclusively  of  philological  and  theological  subjects,  is  given  in 
Moreri.— *W.  J.  P. 

MICHAUD,  Joseph,  a  French  poet  and  historian,  was  born 
at  Albens  in  Savoy  in  17G7 ;  died  at  Passy  30th  September, 
1839.  He  belonged  to  an  old  family,  formerly  distinguished  in 
the  use  of  arms ;  but  his  father,  to  restore  the  family  fortune, 
betook  himself  to  law.  Joseph  was  educated  at  Bourg  en  Bresse, 
and  soon  after  leaving  college  commenced  his  literary  career  by 
writing  a  "Voyage  Litteraire"  to  Mont  Blanc;  soon  followed  by 
an  eastern  tale  on  the  poetic  origin  of  gold  and  silver  mines.  In 
1790  he  went  to  Paris,  took  the  royalist  side,  and  edited  the 
Gazette  Universelle.  During  the  Revolution  he  led  rather  a 
scrambling  life,  and  had  no  small  difficulty  in  procuring  sup- 
port. In  1794  he  founded  the  Quothlienne,  with  Rippet  and 
Riche ;  and  the  journal  was  immediately  successful.  He  was 
arrested,  but  escaped,  and  in  absence  was  condemned  to  death. 
On  the  establishment  of  the  consulate  he  wrote  the  "  Death  of 
a  great  Lady"  (the  republic),  and  addressed  some  pieces  to 
Bonaparte,  for  which  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Temple.  On 
his  release  he  wrote  a  "  History  of  Mysore,"  and  various  other 
works.  In  1811  he  originated  the  Biographie  Universelle;  and 
in  1814  became  a  member  of  the  Academy.  His  principal  work, 
and  the  one  by  which  he  is  best  known  in  Britain,  is  his  "  His- 
tory of  the  Crusades."  To  render  this  work  more  perfect  he,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-three  and  in  feeble  health,  visited  Palestine, 
Egypt,  Constantinople,  and  Greece.  Seven  volumes  of  "  Corres- 
pondence from  the  East"  were  the  result  of  this  journey.  With 
M.  Poujoulat,  who  had  been  his  companion,  he  also  published  a 
"  New  Collection  of  Memoirs  to  serve  for  the  History  of  France." 
A  complete  and  revised  edition  of  the  "History  of  the  Crusades" 
was  prepared  after  Michaud's  death  by  M.  Poujoulat,  and  pub- 
lished in  six  volumes  in  1841.  The  work  in  an  abridged  form 
has  appeared  in  English. — P.  E.  D. 

MICHELANGELO  BUONARROTI,  sculptor,  painter,  poet, 
engineer,  and  architect,  was  born  at  Castel  Caprese,  near  Arezzo 
in  Tuscany,  on  the  Gth  of  March,  1475 ;  his  fatber,  Lodovico 
Buonarroti,  was  governor  of  the  castle  of  Chiusi  and  Caprese. 
Michelangelo  must  have  shown  a  very  early  taste  for  art;  for  in 
1488,  when  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  was  apprenticed  to 
the  painter  Ghirlandajo  for  three  years,  and  as  an  evidence  that 
he  must  have  made  considerable  progress  even  at  that  time, 
instead  of  having  to  pay  a  premium  for  his  tuition,  he  was  paid 
a  small  salary  for  his  services,  namely,  twenty-four  florins  for 
the  whole  term  of  apprenticeship.  Sculpture,  however,  seems 
in  a  short  time  to  have  chiefly  engrossed  Michelangelo's  atten- 
tion. Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  a  great  lover  of  art,  had  estab- 
lished a  species  of  drawing  academy  in  a  garden  near  the  church 
of  San  Marco ;  and  here  the  drawings  and  models  of  the  young 
Buonarroti  were  so  distinguished  that  Lorenzo  was  induced  to 
give  him  a  room  in  his  own  palace,  and  gave  him  some  commis- 
sions in  sculpture,  and  was  thus  the  cause  of  determining  Michel- 
angelo to  commence  his  career  in  that  branch  of  art.  It  was 
while  studying  in  this  academy  that  a  quarrel  is  said  to  have 
occurred  between  him  and  the  sculptor  Torregiano,  who,  with  a 
blow  in  the  face,  so  injured  the  nose  of  Michelangelo,  that  he 
was  marked  for  life.  After  the  death  of  Lorenzo  in  1492  Michel- 
angelo received  nearly  equal  attention  from  Piero  de  Medici ;  but 
the  political  disturbances  which  ensued  on  the  change  of  govern- 
ment, caused  the  young  sculptor  to  leave  Florence  for  a  time  and 
take  refuge  in  Bologna.  He  also  visited  Venice,  but  he  returned 
to  Florence  in  1494.  He  now  rapidly  distinguished  himself  as 
a  sculptor;  first  by  his  "Sleeping Cupid," sold  at  Rome  to  Cardinal 
Riario  as  an  antique;  then  by  his  Pieta,  or  group  of  "  Mary  weep- 
ing over  the  Body  of  Christ,"  now  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  where 
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it  was  executed  in  1499.  Michelangelo  paid  his  first  visit  to 
Rome  in  14'JG,  but  returned  to  Florence  in  1501.  He  now  exe- 
cuted his  colossal  David  for  the  Piazza  Granduca;  but  in  this 
able  work  he  completely  displayed  that  mannerism  in  his  style 
of  form,  which  more  or  less  characterizes  nearly  all  his  works — 
a  heaviness  of  the  limbs  compared  with  their  bodies ;  there  is 
a  cast  of  this  figure  in  the  South  Kensington  museum.  In  1503 
a  commission  which  he  received  from  the  Gonfaloniere  Soderini 
to  decorate  one  end  of  the  council  hall  at  Florence  as  a  com- 
panion to  a  similar  decoration  at  the  other  end,  intrusted  to 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  again  turned  his  attention  from  sculpture  to 
painting,  though  the  famous  cartoon  of  the  "  Surprise  of  Pisan 
soldiers  while  bathing,"  executed  in  1505  for  this  purpose,  was 
never  carried  out  in  the  hall.  This  design  known  as  the  "car- 
toon of  Pisa,"  partly  preserved  in  prints,  is  extremely  spirited, 
and  created  a  great  sensation  among  the  artists  of  Florence  at 
the  time.  Benvenuto  Cellini  calls  it  "  the  school  of  the  world." 
While  this  work  was  in  progress  Michelangelo  visited  Rome  a 
second  time  in  150-1-5,  by  the  invitation  of  Pope  Julius  II., 
who  wished  to  consult  him  about  his  monument.  Michelangelo, 
however,  offended  by  the  treatment  he  received  from  some  of 
the  pope's  servants,  returned  to  Rome  without  permission,  which 
offended  the  pope.  They  were  again  reconciled  at  Bologna, 
where  in  1507  Michelangelo  made  a  bronze  statue  of  Julius, 
which  was  afterwards  converted  in  1512  into  a  cannon  by  the 
Bolognese,  and  used  against  his  Holiness  himself.  In  1508  he 
returned  to  Rome,  and  was  ordered  by  the  pope  to  paint  the 
ceiling  of  the  Sistine  chapel.  Raphael  was  commissioned  to  paint 
the  Vatican  chambers  in  the  same  year.  Michelangelo  wished 
at  first  to  escape  this  commission,  conscious  of  his  own  inex- 
perience, and  suggested  Raphael  as  a  fitter  person;  but  the  pope 
persisted,  urged  on,  it  is  said,  by  the  jealousy  of  Bramante,  who 
wished  to  show  the  inferiority  of  the  celebrated  Florentine  to  his 
countryman  Raphael.  If  this  be  true,  the  scheme  signally  failed ; 
for  Michelangelo  produced  the  great  triumph  of  his  life — the 
frescoes  of  the  "  Prophets  and  Sibyls,"  and  the  "  History  of  the 
creation  and  Fall  of  Man" — on  the  vault  of  this  chapel  of  the 
popes  at  Rome.  The  chapel  is  133  feet  long  by  43  wide;  an 
outline  of  the  designs  is  given  in  the  translation  of  Kugler's 
Handbook  of  Painting,  Italian  schools.  Michelangelo  at  first 
got  some  painters  from  Florence  to  help  him;  but  being  dissatis- 
fied with  their  work,  he  knocked  it  all  down,  and  executed  the 
frescoes  themselves  in  the  short  space  of  twenty  months;  he 
completed  his  work  in  October,  1512,  and  returned  to  Florence 
that  same  month.  In  1513  Julius  II.  died  ;  the  famous  mau- 
soleum designed  by  the  pope  was  given  up  of  necessity,  and  a 
modest  monument  substituted  in  its  place.  But  during  the  whole 
pontificate  of  Leo  X. — Lorenzo  the  Magnificent's  second  son, 
Giovanni  de'  Medici — Michelangelo's  great  powers  were  wasted ; 
the  pope  employed  him  about  nine  years  looking  out  marble  at 
the  quarries  of  Pietra  Santa  for  the  facade  of  the  family  church 
of  San  Lorenzo  at  Florence;  and  during  the  pontificate  of  Adrian 
VI.,  and  part  of  that  of  Clement  VII. — another  Medici — he  was 
engaged  on  the  Laurentian  library  and  the  Medici  chapel  in  San 
Lorenzo,  on  the  family  mausoleum,  where  are  the  celebrated 
allegorical  figures  of  Night  and  Morning,  which  may  be  now  seen 
in  casts  at  the  Crystal  palace  at  Sydenham.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  Michelangelo's  having  been  in  Rome  between  1513 
and  1525.  Part  of  his  time  from  this  period  was  devoted  to 
improving  the  fortifications  of  Florence,  used  against  the  pope, 
Clement  VII.,  in  1529.  In  1533,  however,  in  the  tenth  year 
of  Clement's  pontificate,  Michelangelo  resumed  his  painting,  and 
just  thirteen  years  after  the  death  of  Raphael,  commenced  his 
famous  fresco  of  the  "  Last  Judgment"  on  the  altar-wall  of  the 
Sistine  chapel.  This  great  composition  is  47  feet  high  by  43  wide, 
and  it  occupied  the  painter  about  eight  years ;  it  was  completed 
in  1541  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.,  who  in  1535  had  made 
Michelangelo  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect  of  the  Vatican 
palace.  He  produced  no  good  work  in  painting  after  this  time; 
the  frescoes  of  the  Cappella  Paolina,  also  in  the  Vatican  and 
finished  in  1549,  are  very  inferior  works.  He  was  now  chiefly 
employed  as  an  architect,  having  in  1547  succeeded  San  Gallo 
as  architect  of  St.  Peter's.  The  great  mausoleum  of  Julius 
resulted  in  the  simple  but  noble  monument  in  San  Pietro  in 
Vinculis,  of  which  the  principal  figures  are  the  famous  sitting 
statue  of  Moses  and  those  of  active  and  contemplative  life  exe- 
cuted by  Michelangelo  himself ;  the  Virgin  and  Child,  the  Prophet 
and  Sibyl,  were  executed  by  Raffaello  da  Montelupo;  and  the 


monument  was  thus  finally  completed  in  1550,  after  an  unavoid- 
able delay,  on  the  part  of  Michelangelo,  of  more  than  forty  years 
from  the  date  of  the  original  commission.  Michelangelo  altered 
the  plan  of  St.  Peter's,  but  did  not  live  to  complete  the  dome,  of 
which  he  made  the  model  in  1558. — (For  the  succession  of  archi- 
tects of  this  church,  see  Bramantk.)  In  155G  our  great  artist 
was  much  distressed  by  the  death  of  his  faithful  servant  Francesco 
d'Amadore,  called  Urbino,  who  had  lived  with  him  twenty-six 
years.  The  Duke  Cosmo  of  Florence  was  at  this  time  very 
anxious  to  get  Michelangelo  back  to  the  Tuscan  capital ;  but  he 
preferred  devoting  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  church,  which 
he  did  according  to  his  views  in  carrying  on  the  rebuilding  of  the 
great  cathedral,  without  receiving  any  emolument  for  his  labour; 
he  appears  also  to  have  had  political  reasons  for  declining  to 
return  to  Florence.  In  15GU  the  duke  visited  Rome,  and  gave 
Michelangelo  an  interview.  In  15G3  he  was  made  vice-president 
of  the  Academy  of  Florence,  then  founded  by  Cosmo,  and  of 
which  the  duke  himself  was  the  president.  In  the  night  of  the 
17th  of  February,  1564,  Michelangelo  died  at  Rome,  having 
nearly  completed  his  eighty-ninth  year,  and  having  conducted  the 
building  of  St.  Peter's  till  his  death,  throughout  the  five  pontifi- 
cates of  Paul  III.,  Julius  III.,  Marcellus  II.,  Paul  IV.,  and  Pius 
IV.  Gherardo  Fidelissimi,  one  of  the  physicians  who  attended 
him,  announcing  his  death  to  the  Duke  Cosmo  at  Florence  on  the 
18th,  speaks  of  him  as  a  miracle  of  nature,  and  terms  him  the 
greatest  man  that  had  ever  lived  upon  the  earth.  It  was  the  great 
artist's  wish  to  be  buried  at  Florence,  and  his  bedy  was  taken  to 
Florence  on  the  14th  of  March,  and  buried  in  a  vault  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Croce.  Michelangelo  was  never  married,  but  is  reputed 
to  have  loved  Vittoria  Colonna.  He  wrote  many  poems ;  selec- 
tions translated  into  English  have  been  published  by  J.  E.  Taylor 
— Michelangelo  Considered  as  a  Philosophic  Poet,  &c,  8vo, 
London,  1840.  An  English  life  of  him  was  published  by  Duppa 
in  1816  ;  and  another  by  J.  S.  Harford  appeared  in  London  in 
1856,  2  vols.  8vo,  with  a  folio  of  plates.  A  French  work  was 
published  by  Quatremere  de  Quiney  at  Paris  in  1835,  a  mere 
discursive  essay  on  his  life  and  works.  The  real  authorities  are 
Condivi's  Vita  di  Michelangelo  Buonarroti,  folio,  Flor.  1746  ; 
Vasari's  memoir  in  the  Vite  dei  Pittori,  &c.  (ed.  Le  Monnier, 
vol.  xii.,  1856);  and  the  Documents  published  by  Gaye,  in  his 
Corteggio  Inedito  D'Artisti,  3  vols.  8vo,  Flor.,  1840.  Great  as 
this  remarkable  man  was  in  almost  every  intellectual  accomplish- 
ment, and  he  was  great  in  painting,  yet  he  was  not  an  excellent 
painter.  Fuseli  well  describes  his  manner  in  the  expressive 
remark,  that  his  women  were  female  men,  and  his  children 
diminutive  giants.  The  cartoon  of  Pisa  must  have  been  a  superb 
production  ;  but  his  greatest  work  is  the  Ceiling  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel.  The  "Last  Judgment"  is  much  inferior;  he  seems 
never  to  have  painted  in  oil.  All  his  figures  proclaim  the 
sculptor ;  and  the  ultimate  aim  of  his  art,  whether  in  painting 
or  sculpture,  is  an  abstract  impersonation  of  dignity  under  the 
various  affections  of  humanity. — R.  X.  W. 

*  MICHELET,  Jules,  one  of  the  greatest  of  contemporary 
French  writers,  was  born  at  Paris  on  the  21st  of  August,  1798. 
In  the  introduction  to  his  little  book,  "  Le  Peuple,"  Miehelet  has 
told  the  story  of  his  early  life.  He  was  the  son  of  a  small 
master  printer  of  Paris,  who  was  ruined  by  one  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon's  arbitrary  measures  against  the  press,  by  which  the 
number  of  printers  in  Paris  was  suddenly  reduced.  For  the 
benefit  of  his  creditors  the  elder  Miehelet,  with  no  aid  but  that 
of  his  family,  printed,  folded,  bound,  and  sold  some  trivial  little 
works  of  which  he  owned  the  copyright ;  and  the  historian  of 
France  began  his  career  by  "  composing"  in  the  typographical, 
not  the  literary,  sense  of  the  word.  At  twelve  he  had  picked  up 
a  little  Latin  from  a  friendly  old-bookseller  who  had  been  a 
village  schoolmaster,  and  his  brave  parents,  in  spite  ef  their 
penury,  decided  that  he  should  go  to  college.  He  entered  the 
Lycee  Charlemagne,  where  he  distinguished  himself,  and  his 
exercises  attracted  the  notice  of  Villemain.  He  supported  him- 
self by  private  teaching  until,  in  1821,  he  obtained  by  competi- 
tion a  professorship  in  his  college.  His  first  publications  were 
two  chronological  summaries  of  modern  history,  1 825-2 G.  In 
1827  he  essayed  a  higher  flight  by  the  publication,  not  only  of 
his  "  Precis  de  l'Histoire  Moderne,"  but  by  that  of  his  volume 
on  the  Scienza  Nuova  of  Vico  ("  Principes  de  la  Philosophic 
d'Histoire"),  the  then  little-known  father  of  the  so-called  phi- 
losophy of  history,  whose  work  was  thus  first  introduced  to 
the  French  public,  and  indeed  to  that  of  England.     These  two 


works  procured  him  a  professorship  at  the  e'cole  normale.  After 
the  revolution  of  the  Three  Days,  the  now  distinguished  professor 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  historical  section  of  the  French 
archives — a  welcome  position  which  gave  him  the  command  of 
new  and  unexplored  material  for  the  history  of  France.  The 
first  work  in  which  he  displayed  his  peculiar  historical  genius, 
was  his  "Ilistoire  Romaine,"  1831,  embracing  only  the  history 
of  the  Roman  republic.  From  1833  dates  the  appearance  of 
his  great  "  History  of  France,"  of  which  still  uncompleted  work 
twelve  volumes  had  appeared  in  1SG0.  In  1834,  Guizot  made 
the  dawning  historian  of  France  his  supplcant  or  substitute  in 
the  chair  of  history  connected  with  the  Faculty  of  Letters,  and 
in  1838  he  was  appointed  professor  of  history  in  the  college 
de  France.  Meanwhile,  besides  instalments  of  his  "  History  of 
France,"  he  had  published  several  works,  among  them  (1835) 
his  excellent  and  interesting  "  Memoires  de  Luther,"  in  which 
by  extracts  from  Luther's  Table-Talk  and  Letters,  the  great 
reformer  was  made  to  tell  himself  the  history  of  his  life ;  the 
"  (Euvres  Choisies  de  Vico  ;"  and  the  philosophical  and  poetical 
"  Origines  du  Droit  Francais."  In  the  education  controversy  of 
the  later  years  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign,  Michelet  and  his  friend 
Edgar  Quinet  (q.  r.)  vehemently  opposed  the  pretensions  of  the 
clerical  party,  and  carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp  by  the 
publication  of  their  joint  work,  "Les  Jesuites,"  1843,  followed  in 
1844  by  Michelet's  "  Du  Pretre,  de  la  Femme,  de  la  Famille" — 
translated  into  English  as  "  Priests,  Women,  and  Families." 
Guizot  bowed  to  the  ecclesiastical  storm  which  these  works  invoked, 
and  suspended  the  lectures  of  the  two  anticlerical  professors. 
To  1846  belongs  Michelet's  eloquent  and  touching  little  book, 
"  Le  Peuple."  The  revolution  of  February,  1848,  restored 
Michelet  to  his  functions.  He  waived,  however,  the  political 
career  which  was  now  open  to  him,  and  laboured  at  his  grandiose 
"  History  of  the  French  Revolution,"  of  which  the  first  volume 
had  appeared  in  1847.  In  1851  he  was  again  suspended — this 
time  by  the  ministry  of  the  priuce-president — from  his  profes- 
sional functions,  and  on  account  of  his  democratic  teachings. 
After  the  coup  d'etat  he  refused  to  take  the  oaths,  and  lost  all 
his  public  employments.  Since  then  he  has  been  occupied  with 
his  "  History  of  France"  and  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  with 
the  production  of  other  and  some  minor  works.  It  is  not  among 
the  last  that  must  be  classed  his  two  striking  volumes,  "  L'Oiseau," 
1856,  and  "  LTnsecte,"  1857,  the  results  of  a  retreat  from  the 
pressure  of  a  new  political  system  into  the  realm  of  nature.  In 
••  L'Amour,"  1858,  and  "  La  Femme,"  1859,  the  intrusion  of 
physiology  into  the  domain  of  thought  and  feeling  was  too  much 
for  English  tastes.  In  "La  Mer,"  1861,  Michelet  addresses 
himself  to  the  natural  history  and  the  poetry  of  the  sea. — F.  E. 
MICKLE,  Wm.  Julius.  See  Meikle. 
MIDDLETON,  Coxyers,  was  born  at  York  in  1683,  and 
was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Middleton,  rector  of  Hinderwell 
near  Whitby.  After  receiving  from  his  father  the  earlier  part  of 
his  education  he  entered  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  and  was 
elected  a  fellow  in  1706.  On  the  visit  of  George  I.  to  the  uni- 
versity in  1717,  Middleton  was  with  others  made  a  doctor  of 
divinity  by  royal  mandate,  from  all  of  whom  Bentley,  professor  of 
divinity,  demanded  a  fee  of  four  guineas  in  addition  to  the  gratuity 
usual  on  such  occasions.  Middleton  paid  uuder  protest ;  litigation 
followed  in  the  vice-chancellor's  court;  and  Bentley,  for  deny- 
ing its  authority,  was  by  a  grace  of  the  senate  denuded  of  all 
his  degrees. — (See  Bentley.)  Middleton  attacked  Bentley  in 
several  keen  and  personal  pamphlets ;  and  for  a  libel  contained 
in  one  of  them,  at  the  suit  of  his  great  antagonist,  a  verdict  was 
obtained  against  him.  Middleton  was  soon  after  elected  prin- 
cipal librarian  of  the  university,  its  books  having  been  increased 
by  the  royal  gift  of  the  late  Bishop  Moore's  collection ;  and  in 
1723  he  published  a  "  Method  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
library."  His  fondness  of  books,  and  his  championship  against 
Bentley,  had  suggested  to  his  friends  the  creation  of  this 
office.  On  the  death  of  his  wife  Middleton,  along  with  Lord 
Coleraine,  made  a  sojourn  on  the  continent,  spending  in  1724  a 
considerable  period  in  Rome.  When  he  returned  he  renewed  the 
action  against  Bentley,  who  refunded  the  money.  It  was  not, 
however,  the  value  of  the  money  which  prolonged  and  embittered 
the  contest.  At  this  time  he  published  a  tract  to  show  that 
the  medical  profession  was  held  in  small  esteem  in  ancient 
Italy — an  attack  on  a  recent  publication  of  Dr.  Mead;  and 
in  1729  appeared  his  famous  "  Letter  from  Rome,"  attempting 
to  show  how  modern  Romanism  was  but  a  perpetuation  of  ancient 


paganism,  with  almost  no  change  save  that  of  name.  The  disser- 
tation is  ingenious  and  striking ;  the  resemblance  of  ritual  or  wor- 
ship produced  being  sometimes  far-fetched,  but  often  peculiarly 
and  wondrously  exact  in  correspondence.  The  question  is,  Is 
the  coincidence  in  legend  and  practice  only  incidental,  or  is  it  of 
designed  imitation  or  borrowed  origin?  Middleton's  answer  to 
the  question  is  distinct ;  and  he  handles  it  with  a  breadth,  free- 
dom, and  zest  which  raised  among  his  readers  considerable  doubts 
of  his  own  belief  in  Christianity.  The  Woodwardian  professor- 
ship of  mineralogy  was  at  this  time  conferred  upon  him,  and  he 
held  the  office  till  1734.  In  the  following  year  he  published  a 
"  Dissertation  on  the  origin  of  printing  in  England,"  ascribing  it 
to  Caxton  at  Westminster.  In  1741  he  published  by  subscription 
his  best  known  work,  "The  History  of  the  Life  of  Marcus 
Tullius  Cicero,"  in  2  vols.  4to,  London.  The  profits  arising 
from  three  thousand  subscriptions,  which  Lord  Hervey  was 
the  principal  means  of  securing,  enabled  him  to  buy  a  small 
estate  about  six  miles  from  Cambridge;  and  here  he  chiefly 
resided  in  lettered  leisure  during  the  residue  of  his  life.  In  1743 
he  published  the  "  Epistles  of  Cicero  to  Brutus,  and  of  Brutus  to 
Cicero,"  with  a  Latin  text  on  the  opposite  page,  and  notes  in 
English.  In  1749  appeared  his  "  Free  inquiry  into  the  miracu- 
lous powers  which  are  supposed  to  have  subsisted  in  the  christian 
church  from  the  earliest  ages  through  several  successive  cen- 
turies." In  the  preface  he  fathers  the  theory  on  Locke.  The 
freedom  of  this  inquiry  was  regarded  with  perhaps  greater 
suspicion  than  the  results  of  it.  A  host  of  disputants  entered 
the  field,  and  to  some  of  those  earliest  in  it  Middleton  replied ; 
and  he  left  a  more  general  reply  to  Drs.  Dodwell  and  Church, 
published  after  his  death.  Middleton  died  at  his  house  at  Hil- 
dersham,  28th  July,  1750.  His  works  were  collected  after  his 
death  in  four  volumes  quarto,  1752.  The  "  Life  of  Cicero  "  has 
always  been  a  popular  biography,  written  in  an  elegant  style,  and 
giving  us  a  good  delineation  of  the  great  orator  and  statesman, 
But  Middleton's  pretension  to  originality  of  research  is  now  justly 
questioned ;  for  Parr  has  satisfactorily  shown  that  he  borrowed, 
without  acknowledgment,  the  greater  part  of  his  materials  fror 
the  Scottish  Bellendenus  "  De  Statu." — (See  Bellenden.)  In 
fact,  the  same  sin  has  been  charged  against  the  "Letter  from 
Rome,"  the  allegation  being  that  it  is  largely  indebted,  and  without 
acknowledgment,  to  a  Latin  treatise,  the  first  part  of  which  was 
published  at  Halle  in  1714.  Nay,  Wolff  has  surmised,  too,  that 
Middleton's  earlier  dissertation, "  De  Medicorum  Roma;  degentium 
conditione  ignobili  et  servili,"  is  based  upon  a  volume  published 
at  Leyden  in  1671.  Middleton  also  wrote  against  Bentley'; 
proposed  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  against  Waterland  ant 
Bishop  Sherlock's  Discourses  on  Prophecy.  He  published  also 
on  "Roman  Antiquities"  and  on  the  "  Roman  Senate." — J.  E 

MIDDELTON,  Hugh.     See  Myddelton. 

MIDDLETON,  John,  Earl  of,  a  Scottish  military  officer 
and  statesman,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  public  affairs  during 
the  evil  days  of  Charles  II.,  was  descended  from  an  ancien 
family  long  seated  in  the  county  of  Kincardine.  At  an  early 
age  he  adopted  the  profession  of  arms,  and  served  in  Hepburn's 
regiment  during  the  religious  wars  in  France.  On  his  return  to 
his  own  country  he  joined  the  parliamentary  army  in  the  first 
civil  war,  and  in  1642  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  under 
Sir  William  Waller.  He  is  next  found  serving  in  the  Scottish 
covenanting  army,  and  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the  royalists 
at  the  Bridge  of  Dee  and  at  Philiphaugh  in  1645.  In  the 
following  year  he  commanded  the  forces  which  raised  the  siege 
of  Inverness,  and  compelled  Montrose,  his  former  commander,  to 
sign  a  capitulation  and  to  leave  the  kingdom.  He  was  appointed 
quartermaster-general  of  the  cavalry  in  the  Scottish  army  which 
the  duke  of  Hamilton  led  into  England  to  rescue  Charles  I.  from 
the  republicans,  and  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  Preston, 
August  17th,  1648.  He  made  his  escape,  however,  and  next 
year  appeared  in  the  highlands  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  royalists, 
which  was  attacked  and  dispersed  by  Colonel  Strachan  in  1650. 
He  fought  with  conspicuous  courage  at  the  battle  of  Worcester 
in  1651,  where  he  was  severely  wounded,  taken  prisoner,  and 
sent  to  the  Tower.  Once  more  he  made  his  escape  and  contrived 
to  join  Charles  II.  at  Paris,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to  the  high- 
lands in  1653  to  take  the  command  of  the  royalists  in  arms  there. 
But  they  were  surprised  and  defeated  at  Lochgarry,  26th  July, 
1654,  and  Middleton  once  more  escaped  to  the  continent,  where 
he  remained  till  the  Restoration  in  1G60.  His  star  was  now  in 
the  ascendant.     He  was  created  an  earl,  appointed  commander- 
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in-cliief  of  the  forces  in  Scotland,  and  royal  commissioner  to  the 
parliament.  He  soon  showed  himself  well  fitted  for  the  work 
he  was  appointed  to  do.  Aided  by  the  base  subserviency  of  the 
Estates,  he  annulled  all  the  proceedings  of  the  various  parliaments 
which  had  been  held  since  1G33,  and  in  a  brief  space  of  time 
overturned  the  entire  fabric  of  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of 
the  country.  Common  decency  even  was  set  at  nought  by  him 
and  his  miserable  and  abandoned  associates,  who  were  almost 
always  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  The  commissioner  himself 
often  took  his  place  on  the  throne  in  such  a  helpless  state,  that 
the  parliament  had  to  be  adjourned.  The  judicial  murder  of 
Argyll,  whose  estates  Middleton  coveted,  and  of  James  Guthrie, 
who  had  two  years  before  pronounced  upon  him  a  sentence  of 
excommunication ;  the  overthrow  of  the  presbyterian  church ;  the 
expulsion  of  four  hundred  covenanting  ministers,  and  other 
oppressive  measures — followed  in  rapid  succession,  and  rendered 
Middleton's  administration  both  odious  and  contemptible.  His 
quarrel  with  Lauderdale  completed  his  downfall,  and  in  1663  he 
was  deprived  of  all  his  offices  and  reduced  to  poverty.  He  was 
subsequently  appointed  governor  of  Tangier,  where  he  died  in 
1673  in  consequence  of  an  injury  received  by  falling  down  stairs 
in  a  state  of  intoxication. — J.  T. 

MIDDLETON,  Thomas,  born  about  1570,  was  associated 
with  Johnson,  Massinger,  Fletcher,  and  Rowley,  in  the  composi- 
tion of  various  dramatic  pieces,  and  was  himself  the  author  of  a 
very  large  number.  He  flourished  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth, 
James  I.,  and  Charles  I.,  Dodsley's  Collection  contains  three 
of  Middleton's  plays.  "It  was  originally  the  opinion  of  Stevens 
and  Malone  that  a  play  by  Thomas  Middleton,  entitled  '  The 
Witch,'  had  preceded  Macbeth,  and  that  Shakspeare  was  conse- 
quently indebted  to  Middleton  for  the  general  idea  of  the  witch 
incantations.  Malone  subsequently  changed  his  opinion,  for  in  a 
posthumous  edition  of  his  Esssay  on  the  Chronological  Order  he 
has  maintained  that  the  "Witch"  was  a  later  production  than 
Macbeth." — (Knight's  Studies  of  Shakspeare.)  However  this 
may  be,  Middleton  enjoys  the  honour  of  having  his  lyrics  sung 
in  the  representations  of  Macbeth  in  place  of  those  of  Shakspeare ; 
but,  as  it  has  been  remarked  by  the  author  of  the  Studies,  "  those 
who  sing  Locke's  music  are  not  the  witches  of  Shakspeare." 
Middleton  died  in  1627. 

MIDDLETON,  Thomas  Fanshawe,  the  first  bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta, was  bom  at  Kedleston, Derbyshire,  26th  January,  1769. 
He  was  admitted  into  Christ's  hospital  in  1789,  and  having 
obtained  an  exhibition  entered  Pembroke  hall,  Cambridge.  He 
took  his  degree  of  B.A.  with  honours  in  1792,  and  on  going  into 
holy  orders  he  became  curate  of  Gainsborough,  Lincolnshire. 
In  179-1  Dr.  Pretyman,  archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  selected  him  as 
tutor  to  his  sons,  and  he  obtained  soon  after  the  rectory  of 
Tansor  in  Nottinghamshire,  to  which  was  added  in  1802  the  rec- 
tory of  Little  and  Castle  Bytham.  He  took  his  degree  of  D.D. 
in  1808  ;  and  his  treatise  on  the  "  Greek  Article"  appeared  in 
the  same  year.  He  was  next  promoted  to  a  stall  in  Lincoln  in 
1809,  and  was  presented  also  in  those  days  of  pluralities  to  the 
vicarage  of  St.  Pancras  and  the  rectory  of  Puttenham.  In  1812 
he  became  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon ;  and  on  being  selected  for 
the  first  Indian  bishopric,  or  that  of  Calcutta,  he  was  conse- 
crated at  Lambeth  on  the  8th  of  May,  1814.  In  November  of 
the  same  year  he  arrived  at  Calcutta,  and  at  once  devoted  him- 
self to  his  novel  and  arduous  labours.  He  set  his  heart  zeal- 
ously on  the  promotion  of  education.  A  college  was  instituted 
at  Calcutta  for  the  education  specially  of  missionaries,  and  he 
laid  the  first  stone  of  the  building  on  15th  of  December,  1820. 
He  made  three  visitations  of  his  large  diocese,  and  forgot  not  the 
Syrian  christians  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  But  his  useful  life 
was  cut  short  by  fever,  and  he  died  on  the  8th  July,  1822,  in 
the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  As  his  will  directed  that  his 
papers  should  be  destroyed,  no  posthumous  works  of  his  have 
appeared ;  but  some  sermons,  charges,  and  minor  pieces  were 
collected  into  a  volume,  and  edited  with  a  life  by  II.  R.  Bonney, 
archdeacon  of  Bedford,  London,  1824.  A  second  edition  of  the 
"Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article"  was  published  by  Professor 
Scholefield  in  1828,  and  a  third  and  improved  edition  by  the 
Rev.  Hugh  James  Rose  in  1833.  The  volume  on  the  Greek 
article  manifests  no  little  learning  and  subtlety.  His  theory  is 
elaborated  with  great  ingenuity  and  erudition,  though  it  may 
not  on  all  points  be  defended,  and  many  of  his  canons  require 
new  and  fuller  investigation.  His  illustrative  notes  on  portions 
of  the  New  Testament,  are  often  happy,  though  it  is  alleged 


against  him  that,  to  secure  support  for  his  rules,  he  chose  his 
MSS.,  or  preferred  those  various  readings  which  gave  counte- 
nance to  his  views. — J.  E. 

MIGNARD,  Pierre,  called  "the  Roman,"  was  born  at  Troyes 
in  1610,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1095.  In  1636  he  visited  Rome, 
where  he  resided  many  years;  and  he  here  formed  a  lasting 
friendship  with  the  celebrated  Du  Frcsnoy,  well  known  for  his 
poem  on  painting.  At  Rome  Mignard  executed  many  portraits 
and  other  studies — the  popes  Innocent  X.  and  Alexander  VII. 
being  among  his  sitters.  He  was  famous  also  for  his  pictures  of 
the  Virgin,  called  "Mignardes,"  by  the  Romans.  After  a  resid- 
ence of  twenty  years  in  Rome  he  was  in  1657  recalled  by  Louis 
XIV.  to  France.  Mignard  became  now  the  great  portrait- 
painter  of  the  French  court;  and  about  1660  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  queen-mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  to  paint  in  fresco 
the  interior  of  the  dome  of  the  hospital  of  Val-de-Grace,  where 
he  has  represented  Paradise ;  and  this  decorative  work,  which 
contains  about  two  hundred  colossal  figures,  created  a  great 
sensation  in  his  own  century.  Moliere  wrote  an  eloquent  and 
spirited  poem  upon  it,  entitled  La  Gloire  Du  Val-de-Grace;  it 
is  published  in  the  life  of  the  painter  by  the  Abbe  de  Monville. 
In  1664  Mignard  was  elected  president  of  the  Academy  of  St. 
Luke  at  Rome.  In  1690  he  succeeded  Le  Bran  as  principal 
painter  to  the  king;  and  at  the  same  time  was  placed  at  once  at 
the  head  of  the  Academy  of  Painting  as  chancellor ;  although, 
owing  to  his  jealousy  of  Le  Brun,  he  had  had  previously  no  con- 
nection with  that  institution.  Mignard's  reputation  has  passed 
away;  he  was  superficial  as  a  historical  painter,  and  his  por- 
traits are  mannered  and  artificial,  as  his  rivals  discovered  during 
his  own  lifetime. —  R.  N.  W. 

*  MIGNET,  Francois  Al'guste  Marie,  a  French  historian, 
born  at  Aix  on  the  8th  May,  1796.  He  was  educated  first  at 
Aix,  and  on  account  of  his  superior  ability  sent  as  a  bursar  to 
Avignon.  In  1818  he  was,  with  his  friend  M.  Thiers,  received  at  the 
bar  of  Aix.  He  preferred  literature  to  law,  however,  and  was 
soon  distinguished  by  the  high  merit  of  his  writings.  In  1821 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  offered  a  prize  on  the  state  of  legis- 
lation in  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  and  this  prize  M.  Mignet  shared 
with  M.  Beugnot.  In  consequence  of  this  success  and  of  the 
high  eulogiums  passed  on  his  work,  he  quitted  Aix  and  went  to 
Paris  in  July,  1821,  where  two  months  later  he  was  joined  by 
M.  Thiers.  He  there  attached  himself  to  the  staff  of  the  Courier 
Francais,  where  his  political  articles  attracted  the  attention  of 
Talleyrand.  He  also  lectured  on  French  and  English  history, 
and  his  lectures  met  the  same  favourable  reception  as  his  writings. 
In  1824  he  published  his  "History  of  the  French  Revolution," 
which  was  speedily  translated  into  several  European  languages. 
In  1830  he  was  engaged  on  a  "  History  of  the  Reformation  in 
France,"  when  the  second  revolution  came  to  give  practical  and 
liberal  results.  He  then  joined  the  National,  founded  by  M. 
Thiers  and  the  much  regretted  Armand  Carrel.  He  was  named 
councillor  of  state  and  director  of  the  archives  of  foreign  affairs. 
He  was  also  sent  to  Spain  with  communications  for  the  French 
ambassador,  when  the  death  of  Ferdinand  rendered  a  change  of 
policy  advisable.  In  1837  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy  and  on  the  death  of  M.  Comte,  was  chosen  perpetual 
secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  Sciences.  The  revolution  of 
1848  deprived  him  of  his  title  of  councillor  of  state  and  of  his 
official  employment.  He  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best 
writers  of  the  French  language  in  the  present  day.  His  earliest  work 
was  on  "The  Feudal  System,  the  Institutions  of  St.  Louis,  and 
the  Legislation  of  France,"  Paris,  1854.  The  following  works 
have  also  proceeded  from  his  pen — "  History  of  the  French 
Revolution  from  1789  to  1814,"  Paris,  1824,  sixth  edition  in 
1836 ;  "  Negotiations  relative  to  the  Spanish  succession  under 
Louis  XIV.,"  4  vols,  8vo,  a  work  which  was  also  included  in 
the  "  Collection  of  Unpublished  Documents  "  for  the  history  of 
France;  "Historical  Memoirs,"  read  at  the  Academy;  "Antonio 
Perez  and  Philip  II. ; "  a  "  Life  of  Franklin ; "  a  "LifeofMary 
Stuart,"  &c.  His  duty  as  secretary  of  the  academy  called  him 
to  deliver  the  eloges  of  some  departed  members,  several  of  which 
have  been  given  to  the  world.  M.  Mignet  is  said  to  be  engaged 
on  an  extensive  work  on  the  reformation  in  France,  the  league, 
and  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. — P.  E.  D. 

MILDERT,  William  van.    See  Van  Meldebt. 

MILIZIA,  Francesco,  a  celebrated  writer  on  architecture, 
was  born  in  1725  at  the  little  town  of  Oria,  in  the  province  of 
Otranto,  Naples,  and  settled  at  Rome  in  1761.     His  first  work, 


"Lives  of  Celebrated  Architects"  0'^e  deSu"  Architetti  piu 
celebri),  2  vols.,  1768,  was  translated— not  very  accurately— 
into  English  in  1826.  His  most  important  architectural  work, 
"The  Principles  of  Civil  Architecture"  (Element!  di  Architec- 
tura  Civile),  appeared  in  L781,  in  3  vols.  8vo,  and  produced  a 
powerful  impression.  The  other  work  by  which  he  is  now  chiefly 
remembered  is  his  "  Dizionario  delle  Belle  Arti  del  Disegno," 
2  vols.,  1797,  the  materials  of  which  he  acknowledges  to  have 
derived  chiefly  from  the  Encyclopedic  Methodique.  He  died  at 
Rome  in  March,  1798.  His  "  Lettere  Inedite"  were  published 
at  Paris  in  1827.— J.  T-e. 

BULL,  James,  an  earnest  and  eminent  leader  of  the  utilitarian 
movement  of  the  last  generation,  was  born  on  the  6th  of  April, 
1773,  in  the  parish  of  Logie  Pert,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Montrose,  where  his  father  was  a  small  farmer  and  shoemaker. 
He  received  his  earlier  education  at  the  parish  school  of  Logie 
Pert,  and  at  the  grammar-school  of  Montrose,  where  among  his 
fellow-pupils  was  the  late  Joseph  Hume,  his  staunch  friend  and 
fellow-worker  in  after  years.  His  father's  landlord,  Sir  John  Stuart 
of  Fettercairn,  attracted  by  young  Mill's  intellect  and  character, 
sent  him  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh  with  the  view  of  studying 
for  the  ministry  of  the  Scotch  kirk.  At  Edinburgh  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  proficiency  in  Greek  scholarship,  under 
Professor  Dalzel,  becoming  an  ardent  student  of  Plato ;  and  he 
was  also  much  influenced  by  the  ethical  and  metaphysical  lectures 
of  Dugald  Stewart.  He  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  about  the 
close  of  the  century,  and  became  tutor  to  the  marquis  of  Tweed- 
dale.  Abandoning  his  intention,  however,  of  entering  the  kirk, 
he  accompanied  his  early  patron,  Sir  John  Stuart,  to  London 
in  1800 ;  and  settling  in  the  metropolis,  where  he  married,  he 
embarked  in  the  career  of  authorship.  He  edited  the  Literary 
Journal,  which  failed;  and  he  wrote  for  periodicals,  among  them 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  to  which  he  contributed  articles  chiefly  on 
legislation,  jurisprudence,  and  political  economy.  So  early  as 
1804  we  find  him  publishing  an  "Essay  on  the  impolicy  of  a 
countrv  in  the  exportation  of  grain;  "  and  in  1805  a  translation, 
with  copious  notes,  of  Villers'  once  well-known  Essay  on  the 
spirit  and  influence  of  Luther's  Reformation.  Freedom  of 
thought  and  of  trade  were  thus  among  the  earliest  subjects 
which  occupied  him,  and  with  his  natural  tendencies  and  liberal 
Edinburgh  training,  he  had  all  the  qualifications  for  becoming  a 
disciple  of  Jeremy  Bentham.  The  opulent  and  proselytizing 
Bentham  at  once  "  took "  to  the  grave,  ardent,  young  Scotch- 
man, in  whom  he  saw  the  very  man  to  diffuse  and  popularize  his 
ideas.  "  I  brought  him,"  says  Bentham  of  Mill,  in  a  passage 
quoted  in  Bowring's  memoirs,  "  I  brought  him  and  his  family 
hither  from  Pentonville.  I  put  them  into  Milton's  house,  where 
his  family  were  all  at  ease.  Afterwards  I  gave  him  the  lease  of 
the  house  he  holds,  and  prat  it  into  repair  for  him.  He  and  his 
family  lived  with  me  a  half  of  every  year,  from  1808  to  1817 
inclusive.  When  I  took  up  Mill  he  was  in  great  distress,  and 
at  the  point  of  emigrating  to  Caen."  Under  these  circumstances 
it  was  perhaps  excusable  if  the  older  and  wealthier  of  the  two 
philosophers  proved  a  little  exacting.  Mr.  Mill  wearied  of  the 
social  shackles  imposed  upon  him,  and  in  the  year  1819  addressde 
a  letter  to  Bentham,  published  in  Bowring's  memoirs,  in  whine 
professing  great  respect  for  the  sage,  and  an  unalterable  attach- 
ment to  his  doctrines,  he  proposed  that  they  should  no  longer 
live  together.  Bentham  doubtless  assented,  but  their  per- 
sonal and  spiritual  intimacy  remained  unimpaired.  It  was  in 
1817-18  that  was  published  Mill's  first  and  greatest  book, 
his  "  History  of  British  India,"  a  work  of  very  high,  though 
of  not  very  attractive  merit.  The  East  India  Company  at  the 
suggestion,  Mr.  Mill  himself  thought,  of  Mr.  Canning,  in  1819 
offered  him  a  situation  in  the  India  house — the  second  in  the 
examiner's  office,  and  which  gave  him  the  control  of  the  corres- 
pondence connected  with  the  administration  of  the  revenue.  He 
afterwards  became  by  seniority  chief-examiner — an  office  per- 
haps equivalent  to  that  of  under-secretary  of  state  for  Indian 
affairs.  In  the  midst  of  his  new  employments  he  did  not  aban- 
don the  literary  promulgation  of  the  theories  to  which  he  was 
attached.  In  1821-22  he  published  his  "  Elemcntscf  Political 
Economy,"  embodying  the  views  of  Picardo  and  Malthus ;  clear 
in  its  style  and  rigid  in  its  treatment,  but,  as  usual  with  Mill, 
discarding  all  notice  of  the  accessory  considerations  which  remove 
the  relations  between  man  and  man  from  the  exclusive  domain 
of  abstract  science.  In  1823  the  Westminster  Review  was 
founded  as  an  organ  of  Benthamite  radicalism,  and  to  it  Mr. 


Mill  was  from  the  first  a  copious  contributor.  Before,  too,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  India-house,  he  had  commenced  contri- 
buting to  the  Supplement  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  his 
well-known  articles  on  Government,  Education,  Jurisprudence, 
Law  of  Nations,  Liberty  of  the  Press,  Colonies,  and  Prison  Disci- 
pline, &c.  The  least  useful,  but  the  most  notorious  of  these, 
was  the  Essay  on  Government,  long  the  text-book  of  philoso- 
phical radicalism,  and  in  which,  with  an  air  of  purely  scientific 
demonstration,  a  system  of  ultra-democracy  was  deduced  from 
one  or  two  well-known  principles  of  human  nature.  In  1829 
appeared  Mr.  Mill's  "  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human 
Mind,"  a  laborious  attempt  to  resolve  all  mental  phenomena 
into  their  origin  in  pure  sensation — a  work  which  would  have 
delighted  Condillac,  but  winch  belongs  to  a  vanished  school  of 
metaphysical  speculation.  His  last  publication  was  in  1835,  and 
anonymous — a  trenchant  criticism  on  the  Dissertation  on  the 
History  of  Ethical  Philosophy,  contributed  to  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  to  whom,  as  a  decided 
whig  in  politics  and  somewhat  of  an  eclectic  in  philosophy,  the 
stern  Benthamite  bore  no  good  will.  A  cough  of  several  winters 
deepened  into  pulmonary  consumption,  by  which  he  was  carried 
off  on  the  23rd  June,  1836,  at  Kensington,  where  he  had  lived 
for  five  years  previously.  He  was  a  remarkable  man  in  his 
day  and  generation  ;  and  for  a  thorough -going  prosecution  of  his 
premises  to  their  results,  none  of  the  philosophical  radicals  can 
compete  with  James  Mill. — F.  E. 

MILL,  John,  a  learned  critic,  was  born  at  Snap  in  West- 
moreland, in  1645.  He  entered  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  as  a 
servitor  in  1661,  and  becrane  A.M.  in  1669.  He  was  afterwards 
elected  fellow  and  tutor,  and  on  taking  orders  was  regarded  as  a 
ready  and  gifted  preacher.  His  first  preferment  was  to  be  chap- 
lain to  Lamplugh,  bishop  of  Exeter,  who  made  him  also  a  minor 
canon  in  his  cathedral.  In  1680  his  college  presented  him  to 
the  living  of  Bletchingdon  in  Oxfordshire,  and  on  his  becoming 
D.D.  he  was  appointed  a  royal  chaplain.  In  1685  he  was 
elected  principal  of  St.  Edmund's  hall,  and  he  held  this  office  till 
his  death.  Mill's  great  work  is  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
"  Novum  Testamentum  Gra?cum  cum  lectionibus  variantibus," 
&c.  folio.  Bernard  the  Savilian  professor,  had  first  drawn  Mill's 
attention  to  the  study  of  textual  criticism,  and  he  undertook  the 
work  about  1677,  cheered  by  the  patronage  of  Bishop  Fell. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Archbishop  Sharp  of  York  he  also 
obtained,  in  1704,  a  stall  of  Canterbury,  and  the  printing  of  his 
Testament  was  thus  secured.  Thirty  years  of  his  life  were  labori- 
ously given  to  the  preparation  of  his  edition,  and  he  survived  its 
publication  only  a  fortnight,  being  struck  with  apoplexy  June  23, 
1707.  The  prolegomena  treat  on  the  canon,  the  history  of  the 
text,  and  the  plan  of  his  own  work.  His  text  is  that  of  Robert 
Stephens'  folio  edition  of  1550,  the  various  readings  being  placed 
below.  Dr.  Mill  collected  various  MSS.  himself,  and  studiously 
made  use  of  previous  collections  of  various  readings,  and  of  lists 
sent  to  him.  He  accorded  high  authority  to  the  Vulgate,  and  he 
was  often  misled  by  being  obliged  to  trust  the  Latin  versions  of 
the  Oriental  languages.  The  accuracy  of  his  collection  is  not 
always  to  be  depended  on,  nor  can  his  critical  judgment  be  every- 
where trusted.  But  he  did  a  great  work,  and  gave  an  impetus  to 
the  study  of  biblical  criticism  which  has  not  yet  subsided.  His 
edition  was  reprinted  by  Kuster  at  Amsterdam.  Mill's  Testament, 
with  its  thirty  thousand  various  readings,  was  attacked  by  Whitby 
in  his  Examen,  and  Anthony  Collins  made  an  unfair  use  of  it  in 
his  Discourse  on  Sacred  History.  Bentley,  however,  destroyed 
for  ever  the  sceptic's  refuge  by  demonstrating  the  plain  and  intel- 
ligible facts  of  the  history  of  the  text  of  scripture. — J.  E. 

*  MILL,  John  Stuart,  son  of  Mr.  James  Mill,  the  historian 
of  British  India,  was  born  in  1806.  He  has  been  long  employed 
in  the  India  house,  and  wrote  an  able  defence  of  the  company  on 
occasion  of  the  abolition  of  the  double  government  in  1858.  His 
chief  celebrity,  however,  has  been  gained  as  a  writer  on  mental 
science  and  politics.  He  was  for  some  time  editor  of  the  West- 
minster Review,  in  which  appeared  most  of  the  essays  republished 
in  1859,  under  the  title  of  "  Dissertations  and  Discussions." 
His  "System  of  Logic"  aud  "Essays  on  some  Unsettled  Ques- 
tions on  Political  Economy"  came  out  in  1843  and  in  1844 
respectively.  His  larger  work  on  the  "  Principles  of  Political 
Economy"  appeared  in  1848.  In  1858  he  published  an  "Essay 
on  Liberty,"  and  in  1861  he  gathered  up  sundry  scattered  essays 
in  a  general  work  on  "Representative  Government."  Alike  as 
a  metaphysician,  a  logician,  a  moralist,  and  a  politician,  Mi. 
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Mill  has  exercised  a  deep  influence  on  the  thought  of  the  present 
day.  Of  his  metaphysical  views  he  has  not  yet  given  to  the 
■world  any  detailed  statement,  but  notices  of  them  appear  inci- 
dentally in  his  "Logic." — G. 

"MILLAIS,  John  Everett,  A.R.A.,  was  born  at  South- 
ampton in  June,  1829.  After  a  preparatory  training  at  Sass' 
art-school,  he  became  at  an  unusually  early  age  a  student  in  the 
Royal  Academy.  There  he  concluded  a  very  successful  career 
in  1847,  by  carrying  off  the  gold  medal  for  a  historical  com- 
position, "  The  Benjamites  seizing  for  Wives  the  Daughters  of 
Shiloh."  His  first  picture,  "  Pizarro  seizing  the  Inca  of  Peru," 
had  the  year  before  found  a  place  in  the  Academy  exhibition. 
In  1847  he  sent  to  the  government  competitive  exhibition  in 
Westminster  hall  a  huge  picture,  some  14  feet  by  10,  the 
'•  Widow's  Mite,"  showing,  like  his  previous  works,  abundant 
ambition  and  industry,  but  little  in  style  or  conception  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  mass  of  youthful  academic  compositions. 
But  about  this  time,  or  shortly  after,  was  formed  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  which  has 
called  fortli  so  wearisome  an  amount  of  foolish  talk  during  the 
past  dozen  years.  Mr.  Millais  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  of 
the  original  brotherhood.  The  origin  and  avowed  purpose  of  the 
association  have  been  explained  under  Hunt,  William  Hoi. max. 
At  the  first  public  appearance  of  the  brethren  as  painters — they 
made  their  debut  as  authors  in  "  the  Germ" — at  the  Exhibition 
of  1849  Mr.  Millais  contributed  his  "Isabella;"  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  "  Ferdinand  lured  by  Ariel ;  "  and  a  representation 
of  the  child  Jesus  in  the  house  of  the  Carpenter,  in  which  the 
true  pre-Raphaelite  type  of  religio-pictorial  symbolism  was  carried 
to  its  fullest  extent.  But  though  next  year  he  exhibited  another 
scriptural  subject,  "The  Return  of  the  Dove  to  the  Ark,"  it  was 
painted  after  a  much  more  modern  manner ;  and  whilst  he  has 
ever  since  chosen  secular  subjects,  and  only  employed  symbolism 
in  a  secondary  and  subservient  manner,  he  has  departed  more  and 
more  from  the  minute  method  of  handling  which  was  announced 
by  the  partisans  of  the  brotherhood,  and  received  by  the  public, 
as  one  of  the  main  distinctions  of  their  system.  Mr.  Millais' 
later  pictures  may  be  broadly  divided  into  two  classes — one  illus- 
trative of  passages  from  the  poets ;  the  other  of  original  themes, 
■usually  the  embodiment  of  an  incident  that  sets  forth,  or  distinctly 
its,  some  simple  story  or  train  of  events,  the  sequence  of 
which  the  spectator  can  without  difficulty  evolve  for  himself. 
Mr.  Millais  was  elected  A.R.A.  in  1853.— J.  T-e. 

MILLAR,  John,  Professor  of  civil  law  at  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  was  the  son  of  the  minister  of  the  parish  of  Shotts, 
where  he  was  born  in  1735.  He  studied  at  Glasgow  university 
for  the  chnrch,  but  exchanged  theology  for  law.  He  was  much 
influenced  by  Adam  Smith ;  and  becoming  tutor  in  the  family  of 
Lord  Kames,  these  two  men  determined  the  bent  of  his  mind. 
A  year  after  he  became  an  advocate,  he  was  appointed  (1761) 
professor  of  civil  law  at  Glasgow,  and  by  the  vivacity  of  his 
lectures  and  his  enthusiasm  as  an  instructor,  made  his  chair  one 
of  the  most  popular  in  the  university.  After  occupying  it  for 
forty  years,  he  died  in  1801* — F.  E. 

MILLER,  Hr/GH,  geologist  and  journalist,  was  bora  in 
Cromarty,  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Scotland,  October  10, 1802. 
His  father  was  the  grandson  of  John  Feddes,  one  of  the  last  of 
the  buccaneers  on  the  Spanish  main,  and  was  the  owner  of  a 
trading  sloop,  in  which  he  perished  in  a  storm  in  the  Cromarty 
Firth,  when  Hugh  was  five  years  of  age.  Hugh  traced  his 
earliest  intellectual  impulses  to  two  uncles,  men  of  remarkable 
shrewdness  and  integrity  of  character,  who,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  took  his  place  in  the  work  of  instruction  and  discipline. 
To  one  of  them,  who  had  been  in  the  navy  and  seen  much  of  the 
world,  he  owed  his  earliest  lessons  in  natural  history,  for  which 
this  observant  sailor  had  a  decided  taste.  Hugh  was  sent  to 
a  dame's  school  where  he  was  taught  to  read,  and  on  the  Sabbath 
evenings  his  uncle  imparted  to  him  religious  knowledge,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Shorter  Catechism.  In  the  parish  school  which  he 
afterwards  attended  he  made  no  progress  in  Latin,  but  contrived 
stealthily  to  peruse  English  translations  of  Virgil  and  Ovid ; 
and  in  the  absence  of  a  book  of  amusement  would  enterta'n 
his  nearest  class-fellows  with  the  adventures  of  his  sailor  uncle, 
with  the  story  of  Gulliver,  and  Philip  Quarll,  and  Robinson 
Crusoe,  of  Sinbad  and  Ulysses,  his  indulgent  teacher  dubbing 
him  the  "  Sennachie."  He  even  began  to  write  verses  and  his 
career  at  school  terminated  in  a  smart  poetical  lampoon  on  a 
new  pedagogue  (to  say  nothing  of  a  personal  tussle  at  parting) 


who  had  evinced  less  tenderness  than  his  predecessor  towards 
young  Hugh's  desultory  habits  and  vagrant  fancies.  In  the 
meantime  he  was  introduced,  in  the  library  of  a  friend,  to  the 
British  essayists,  from  Addison  to  Mackenzie.  He  studied  Pope, 
the  minor  poets,  and  the  writings  of  Goldsmith,  together  with 
a  miscellaneous  collection  of  travels  and  voyages  translated 
from  the  French,  and  translations  from  the  German  of  Lavater, 
Zimmerman,  and  Klopstock.  Beyond  the  pale  of  the  school  he 
had  begun  to  diversify  his  rural  excursions  by  collecting  spe- 
cimens of  the  rocks,  and  classifying  their  constituents.  In 
addition  to  a  respectable  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  primary 
rocks  of  his  native  district,  Hugh  had,  while  yet  in  his  teens, 
studied  many  of  the  invertebrate  animals  of  the  sea-shore,  which 
have  only  of  late  years  become  objects  of  attention  to  the  philo- 
sophical zoologist.  In  his  intercourse  with  the  highlands  of 
Ross-shire  and  Sutherlandshire  the  poetical  and  romantic  ele- 
ments of  his  nature  found  ample  scope  in  clan  stories  and  local 
traditions  and  superstitions,  which  were  afterwards  embodied  in 
one  of  his  earliest  publications.  Under  such  varied  influences 
the  many-sided  mind  of  Hugh  Miller  was  becoming  gradually 
developed,  and  prepared  for  the  prominent  position  he  was 
destined  to  occupy  in  the  science  and  literature  of  his  country. 
His  uncles  were  desirous  that  he  should  study  for  the  church. 
Hugh's  preference  was  to  be  a  mason.  It  was  while  travelling 
from  place  to  place,  working  as  one  of  a  "squad"  in  the  quarry 
or  the  shed,  and  lodging  in  highland  bothies  or  in  hovels  in 
lowland  villages,  that  Miller  was  following  np  and  systematizing 
his  early  geological  observations,  and  cultivating  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  best  English  and  Scotch  authors  in  all 
departments  of  literature,  including  the  philosophical  works  of 
Reid,  Locke,  Kames,  Hume,  Dugald  Stewart,  and  Adam  Smith. 
In  1825,  when  employment  failed  him  in  the  north,  he  proceeded 
to  Edinburgh  and  obtained  an  engagement  as  a  stone-cutter.  He 
now  made  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  carboniferous  system, 
which  he  took  every  opportunity  afforded  by  his  evening  walks 
of  exploring  ;  groping  his  way,  as  he  says,  in  the  absence  of  such 
digests  of  geological  science  as  are  now  so  common,  without 
assistance  and  without  even  a  vocabulary.  The  precarious  state  of 
his  health  induced  him  to  return  to  Cromarty  after  having  spent 
two  years  in  the  metropolis,  not  without  adding  materially  to  his 
knowledge  both  of  men  and  books.  At  this  time  his  religions 
views  became  of  a  more  definite  character.  As  might  have  been 
expected  from  his  thoughtful  habits,  he  had  struggled  through  a 
period  of  doubt,  till  he  was  able  to  attach  intellect  and  heart  alike 
to  "  the  true  centre  of  an  efficient  Christianity,  the  Word  made 
flesh."  The  opinions  he  now  formed  he  never  found  occasion  to 
alter,  and  they  constituted  the  ruling  principles  of  his  future  life. 
On  recovering  his  wonted  health  and  elasticity  of  mind,  Miller 
began  to  execute  petty  jobs  on  his  own  account,  such  as  sculptur- 
ing tablets  and  cutting  inscriptions  in  churchyards,  thus  leading  an 
easy  sort  of  life,  which  frequently  took  him  into  the  surrounding 
country,  where  he  laboured  diligently  in  adding  to  his  stock  of 
local  traditions,  and  continued  to  enlarge  his  knowledge  of  natural 
history  and  the  science  of  the  rocks.  His  professional  avocations 
having  led  him  to  Inverness,  he  put  a  collection  of  his  verses  into 
the  hands  of  a  printer,  and  made  his  first  appearance  before  the 
public  in  a  small  volume  of  "  Poems  written  in  the  leisure  hours 
of  a  Journeyman  Mason."  The  production  was  upon  the  whole 
favourably  received,  although  the  author  ultimately  discovered 
that  his  strength  lay  in  a  difl'erent  direction.  In  the  local  news- 
paper he  published  about  the  same  time  a  series  of  letters  on  the 
herring-fishing,  descriptive  of  the  habits  of  the  fishermen,  which 
excited  still  greater  interest  in  the  northern  counties,  and  were 
afterwards  published  in  a  collected  form.  His  literary  reputation 
won  him  many  friends,  and  gained  him  a  footing  in  the  better 
class  of  society.  At  length  he  was  enabled  to  exchange  manual 
labour  for  the  vocation  of  accountant  in  a  branch  of  the  commer- 
cial bank  of  Scotland  established  in  Cromarty,  after  undergoing 
a  brief  preliminary  training  for  his  new  duties  in  the  branch  at 
Linlithgow.  Shortly  after  entering  on  his  accountantship  he 
published  a  volume  entitled  "Scenes  and  Legends  of  the  North 
of  Scotland,"  which  speedily  acquired  popularity,  and  met  with 
much  favour  from  the  critics.  Two  years  after  he  became  an 
accountant,  Mr.  Miller  was  united  in  marriage  to  the  accom- 
plished lady  who  survives  him,  and  is  now  editing  the  posthumous 
edition  of  his  works.  The  non-intrusion  controversy  was  now 
being  waged  with  increasing  keenness  in  the  Scottish  church, 
and  Miller  was  induced,  not  more  by  his  traditional  sympathies 
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than  by  his  conscientious  convictions,  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
the  popular  partv.  He  gave  expression  to  his  opinions  in  the 
celebrated  "Letter  to  I.  >rd  Brougham"  on  the  decision  of  the 
house  of  lords  in  the  Auchterarder  case.  The  leaders  of  the  non- 
intrusionists  in  Edinburgh  had  for  some  time  been  desirous  of 
establishing  a  newspaper  in  that  city  for  the  defence  of  their 
views,  bnthad  been  unable  to  cany  out  their  purpose  for  want 
of  a  suitable  editor.  Their  attention  was  at  once  turned  to  Hugh 
Miller  on  the  publication  of  his  masterly  pamphlet.  The  oner  of 
the  editorship  was  without  delay  made  and  accepted,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  1840  Mr.  Miller  commenced  his  career  in  Edinburgh 
as  editor  of  the  Witness.  Ilis  writings  in  its  columns  were  ela- 
borate essays,  characterized  by  extensive  information  on  public 
topics,  by  breadth  of  view,  strong  moral  earnestness,  and  high  lite- 
rary finish — qualities  which  gave  a  new  feature  to  the  Scottish 
press,  and  raised  the  journal  to  an  influential  position  in  the 
country.  Its  columns  were  enriched  from  time  to  time  by  the 
successive  chapters  of  "  The  Old  Eed  Sandstone,"  the  materials 
of  which  he  had  accumulated  while  exploring  the  ichthyic  remains 
of  his  native  district.  The  rocks  of  the  old  red  sandstone  had  as 
yet  scarcely  been  accorded  the  character  of  a  distinct  geological 
system ;  and  no  geologist  did  more  to  elevate  it  to  the  rank  it  now 
holds  than  Hugh  Miller.  "When  the  British  Association  met  for  the 
first  time  in  Glasgow  in  18-10,  the  papers  then  appearing  in  the 
Witness  were  a  theme  of  unqualified  admiration  to  Murchison, 
Agassiz,  Buckland,  and  other  leading  geologists,  and  his  beautiful 
suite  of  specimens  proved  equally  new  and  instructive.  The  prin- 
cipal works  which  he  afterwards  published  were  the  "  Cruise  of  the 
Betsy;"  the  "Footprints  of  the  Creator,  or  the  Asterolepis  of 
Stromness,"  a  refutation  of  the  development  theory  revived  in  the 
Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation  :  "First  Impressions 
of  England  and  its  people,"  a  charming  series  of  descriptive  and 
scientific  sketches ;  "My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters,"  containing 
his  autobiography  till  the  period  of  his  settlement  in  Edinburgh ; 
and  the  "  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,"  his  last  production,  in  which 
he  discusses  the  bearing  of  geological  phenomena  upon  the  Mosaic 
account  of  creation.  This  book  was  on  the  eve  of  issuing  from 
the  press  when  the  author  became  affected  by  cerebral  disease 
caused  by  incessant  intellectual  toil.  The  brilliant  career  of  Hugh 
Miller  closed  under  a  dark  and  mysterious  shadow.  On  the  2Gth 
of  December,  1856,  he  was  found  dead  in  his  study,  his  chest 
pierced  by  the  ball  of  a  pistol  which  he  had  discharged  with  his 
own  hand.  A  note  addressed  to  his  wife  bore  the  words,  "A 
fearful  dream  rises  upon  me ;  I  cannot  bear  the  horrible  thought" 
The  sorrow  occasioned  by  this  mournful  event  was  universal,  and 
in  Edinburgh  was  touchingly  manifested  by  the  multitudes  who 
attended  or  who  witnessed  his  funeral.  In  his  native  town  the 
memory  of  Hugh  Miller  is  commemorated  by  a  monument,  which, 
on  the  suggestion  of  his  warm  friend  and  admirer,  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison,  has  been  built  of  old  red  sandstone.  Hugh  Miller's 
principal  works  have  been  republished  in  America. — W.  K. 

MILLER,  Patrick,  one  of  the  inventors  of  steam  naviga- 
tion, was  a  Scottish  country  gentleman,  proprietor  of  the  estate 
of  Dalswinton  in  Dumfriesshire.  For  many  years  he  turned  his 
attention  to  various  branches  of  practical  mechanics,  and  espe- 
cially to  naval  architecture  and  the  propulsion  of  vessels ;  and  in 
1787  he  published  a  pamphlet  containing  a  description  and 
drawings  of  a  triple  vessel,  propelled  either  by  sails  or  by  paddle- 
wheels  revolving  in  the  channels  between  the  vessel's  three  hulls, 
those  wheels  being  driven  by  capstans  worked  by  the  strength 
of  men.  In  the  course  of  the  pamphlet  occurs  the  following 
passage : — "  I  have  also  reason  to  believe  that  the  power  of  the 
steam-engine  may  be  applied  to  work  the  wheels,  so  as  to  give 
them  a  quicker  motion,  and  consequently  to  iucrease  that  of  the 
ship.  In  the  course  of  this  summer  I  intend  to  make  the  experi- 
ment; and  the  result,  if  favourable,  shall  be  communicated  to  the 
public."  In  1785,  178G,  and  1787,  he  built  and  experimented 
upon  several  small  vessels  upon  the  plan  described,  propelled  by 
sails  and  by  manual  power;  but  was  much  hampered  in  their  use 
by  a  law  then  in  force  which  regulated  the  proportion  of  breadth 
to  length  in  merchant  vessels,  and  so  prevented  his  adopting  the 
best  proportion.  His  experiments  made  in  a  double  or  twin 
vessel  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1787,  are 
described  in  a  letter  to  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society,  dated 
the  5th  December,  1787.  She  was  sixty  feet  long  and  fourteen 
and  a  half  feet  broad,  and  had  one  paddle-wheel,  which,  when 
driven  by  five  men  at  the  capstan,  propelled  her  at  a  speed  of 
from  three  and  a  half  to  four  and  a  half  miles  an  hour.     The 


merit  of  having  first  suggested  the  use  of  the  steam-engine  to 
Miller  as  a  means  of  driving  his  paddle-wheels,  is  claimed  by 
James  Taylor,  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  science,  who  in  1785 
became  tutor  to  two  of  Miller's  sons,  and  frequently  assisted  him 
in  his  experiments.  In  1788  Miller  engaged  William  Symington, 
mechanical  engineer  at  the  Wanlockhead  lead  mines,  to  make  a 
steam-engine  capable  of  driving  the  two  paddle-wheels  of  a 
double  pleasure-boat  which  he  had  on  Dalswinton  loch,  near  his 
mansion.  The  engine  having  been  finished  and  fitted  in  the 
boat,  the  first  experiment  was  made  on  Dalswinton  loch  in 
October,  1788,  when  the  boat  was  propelled  at  five  miles  an 
hour.  In  1789  Miller,  assisted  by  Taylor  and  Symington,  built 
a  larger  steam-vessel  on  the  same  plan,  to  be  used  on  the  Forth 
and  Clyde  canal.  She  was  tried  in  November  and  December, 
1789,  but  immediately  afterwards  dismantled  by  order  of  Miller; 
partly  because  he  began  at  that  time  to  devote  his  attention 
chiefly  to  the  care  of  his  estate  and  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture, and  partly  because,  as  he  stated  in  a  letter  to  Taylor,  he 
had  become  satisfied  that  Symington's  engine  was  "  the  most 
improper  of  all  steam-engines  for  giving  motion  to  a  vessel." 
The  cause  of  his  coming  to  that  conclusion  will  be  readily  under- 
stood at  the  present  time.  In  Symington's  engine,  such  as  it 
was  applied  to  Miller's  vessels,  the  motion  was  communicated 
from  the  pistons  to  the  revolving  shafts  by  a  combination  of 
chains,  pulleys,  and  ratchet  wheels,  producing  a  jerking  and 
jarring  motion  fatal  at  once  to  economy  of  power  and  to  dura- 
bility— the  very  same  defect  which  had  made  unavailing  the 
partial  success  of  similar  experiments  by  the  Marquis  de  Jouffroy 
in  1781  and  1783 — (see  Jouffroy  d'Abbans) — and  which 
would  have  been  equally  fatal  to  the  practical  working  of  the 
steam-boat  which  Jonathan  Hulls  invented  in  1736,  had  it  been 
tried.  That  defect  was  not  overcome  until  Symington  in  1801, 
made  wise  by  former  failures,  adapted  Watt's  double-acting 
engine  with  its  crank  to  the  paddle-wheel,  and  thus  produced  the 
first  practical  steam  -boat,  the  Charlotte  Dundas. — (See  Fulton, 
and  Symington  ;  also  Woodcroft  On  the  Origin  of  Steam  Navi- 
gation.') Millerwas  from  1788  till  1791  the  landlord  of  Burns, 
who  during  that  time  occupied  his  farm  of  Ellisland. —  W.  J.M.R. 

MILLS,  Charles,  whose  brief  career  gave  promise  of  great 
eminence  in  historical  literature,  was  born  in  1788  at  Greenwich, 
where  his  father  practised  as  a  surgeon.  He  was  intended  for 
the  law  and  articled  to  an  attorney,  but  abandoned  that  pro- 
fession for  literature.  In  1817  he  published  "A  History  of 
Mohammedanism,"  which  attracted  great  attention,  and  reached 
a  second  edition  in  the  following  year.  In  1818  he  also  pub- 
lished "The  History  of  the  Crusades,"  2  vols.,  which  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  passed  through  four  editions,  and  was  trans- 
lated into  French  by  M.  Paul  Tilby,  1835.  Mr.  Mills,  having 
his  attention  directed  to  Italian  literature,  produced  in  1822  an 
amusing  imaginary  voyage,  written  with  great  spirit,  and  entitled 
"  The  Travels  of  Theodore  Ducas  in  various  countries  in  Europe 
at  the  Revival  of  Letters  and  Arts,"  2  vols.  The  first  part  only 
of  the  projected  work,  that  which  referred  to  Italy,  was  published. 
At  the  invitation  of  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Longman  &  Co.,  he 
contemplated  a  "  History  of  Rome,"  which  was  not,  however, 
proceeded  with.  His  "  History  of  Chivalry,"  2  vols.,  which 
appeared  in  1825,  created  so  much  interest  that  the  first  edition 
was  sold  in  a  few  weeks,  and  not  long  before  his  death  he  issued 
a  second  edition.  It  led  to  a  friendly  correspondence  with  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  as  the  Theodore  Ducas  had  excited  the  admiration  of 
Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Jeffrey.  Mr.  Mills  died  at  Southampton  on 
the  9th  of  October,  1826,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-eight.— R.  H. 

*  MILMAN,  Henry  Hart,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  historian, 
poet,  and  divine,  was  born  in  London  in  1791,  one  of  the  sons 
of  Sir  Francis  Milman,  Bart.  From  Dr.  Bumey's  well-known 
school  at  Greenwich  he  went  to  Eton,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  as  a  maker  of  verse.  On  leaving  Eton  he  proceeded 
to  Brazennose  college,  Oxford,  gaining  the  Ncwdegate  prize  for 
an  English  poem  on  the  Apollo  Belvedere  in  1812,  and  in  1813 
the  chancellor's  prize  for  a  Latin  poem  on  Alexander  visiting 
the  tomb  of  Achilles;  in  the  latter  year  he  took  a  first  class 
in  classics.  At  Oxford  he  wrote  his  tragedy  of  "  Fazio,"  which 
was  published  soon  after  he  took  his  first  degree.  In  those 
days  the  law  of  dramatic  copyright  was  more  vague  than  now, 
and  "  Fazio,"  without  the  author's  leave  asked  or  given,  was 
first  acted  (as  the  "  Italian  Wife")  at  the  Transpontine  Surrey. 
It  was  afterwards  performed  at  Covent  Garden,  Bliss  O'Neil  per- 
sonating the  heroine  Bianco.   Mr.  Milman  entered  the  church  in 
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1816,  and  was  appointed  in  1817  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Mary's, 
Reading,  which  he  retained  until  1835.  In  1818  he  published 
his  "Sainor,"  begun  at  Eton  and  completed  at  Oxford;  in  1820 
the  "Fall  of  Jerusalem;"  and  in  1821  the  "Martyr  of  Antioch," 
"  Belshazzar,"  and  "  Anne  Boleyn,"  all  four  dramatic  poems. 
These  and  other  metrical  compositions  are  collected  in  the  editions 
of  his  "  Poems,"  published  in  182C  and  184Q.  He  was  appointed 
in  1827  to  deliver  the  Bampton  lecture,  which  in  the  same  year 
was  published,  according  to  custom.  In  1821  he  was  elected 
professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford ;  and  when  his  ten  years'  term  of 
office  was  approaching  its  close,  he  was  induced  to  seek,  for  pro- 
fessorial purposes,  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new  in  the  study  of 
Sanscrit  and  its  literature.  The  results  of  these  studies  were 
embodied  in  his  lectures,  and  given  to  the  world  in  an  article  in 
the  Quarterly  Review,  to  which  he  has  contributed,  among  other 
papers,  a  series  of  essays  on  the  Greek  poets.  To  his  explora- 
tion of  Sanscrit  literature  we  owe  the  metrical  version  of  "  Nala 
and  Damayanta,"  one  of  the  episodes  of  the  Mahabarata,  pub- 
lished in  the  1S40  edition  of  his  poems.  In  1829  he  had  con- 
tributed to  the  Family  Library,  and  anonymously,  a  "  History 
of  the  Jews,"  and  in  1840  appeared  his  "  History  of  Christianity 
from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Abolition  of  Paganism  in  the 
Roman  Empire."  The  most  laborious  and  eminent  of  Mr.  Milman's 
literary  performances  is  his  well-known  "  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity to  the  Pontificate  of  Nicholas  V.,"  1854.  Mr.  Milman 
has  also  edited  Gibbon,  with  notes,  and  he  prefixed  a  "  Life  of 
Horace"  to  the  illustrated  edition  of  that  poet,  1849.  Appointed 
rector  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  and  a  canon  of  West- 
minster in  1835,  he  became  in  1849  dean  of  St.  Paul's. — F.  E. 

MILNE,  Joshua,  an  eminent  actuary  and  writer  on  the 
theory  and  practice  of  life  assurance,  was  born  in  1776.  He 
was  well  educated,  and  became  an  excellent  mathematician  and 
a  good  linguist.  In  1816  he  was  appointed  actuary  of  the  Sun 
Life  Assurance  Office,  a  position  the  duties  of  which  he  performed 
with  distinction  for  more  than  thirty  years.  In  1815  he  pub- 
lished his  well-known  "  Treatise  on  the  Valuation  of  Annuities 
and  Assurances  on  Lives  and  Survivorships,  on  the  construction 
of  Tables  of  Mortality,  and  on  the  probabilities  and  expectations 
of  life,  with  a  variety  of  new  tables."  For  the  various  calcula- 
tions of  the  actuary  Mr.  Milne  invented  a  system  of  notation 
which  was  long  of  very  great  service,  though  now  in  many  cases 
superseded  by  others.  But  perhaps  the  chief  merit  of  his  work 
was  the  publication  and  adaptation  of  the  Carlisle  Tables  of  Mor- 
tality. Previously  the  payments  for  life  assurance  and  annuities 
had  been  chiefly  framed  on  and  regulated  by  the  old  North- 
ampton tables  of  Dr.  Price,  which  gave  for  most  ages  too  high  a 
rate  of  mortality.  The  consequence  was,  that  life  assurance 
premiums  were  fixed  at  too  high,  and  the  payments  for  life  annu- 
ities at  too  low  a  rate.  Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Milne's 
work,  the  Carlisle  tables  have  been  adopted  by  many  offices,  and 
the  whole  subject  of  the  rate  of  mortality  has  been  investigated 
anew  with  great  advantage  to  life  assurers. — F.  E. 

*  MILNE-EDWARDS,  Henri,  a  celebrated  French  natu- 
ralist, was  born  at  Bruges  in  1800.  His  father  was  an  English- 
man, He  prosecuted  his  studies  in  Belgium,  and  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at  Paris.  He  devoted  his  attention 
specially  to  natural  science,  and  in  1838  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  the  room  of  Frederick  Cuvier. 
lie  acquired  the  title  of  doctor  of  science,  and  in  1841  was 
chosen  to  fill  the  chair  of  entomology  at  the  Garden  of  plants. 
In  1844  he  became  adjunct-professor  of  zoology  and  compara- 
tive physiology.  The  subject  of  materia  medica  also  engaged 
his  attention,  and  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  a  commission 
to  organize  higher  schools  of  pharmacy.  He  is  an  officer  of  the 
legion  of  honour,  and  a  member  of  many  scientific  societies  in 
Europe.  He  has  contributed  articles  to  many  periodicals  such 
as  the  Annates  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  and  the  Dictionnaire 
Classiqnc  d'Histoire  Naturelle.  Among  his  writings  may  be 
enumerated  the  following — "Physiology  and  Comparative 
Anatomy  of  Man  and  Animals ; "  "  Natural  History  of  the 
Invertebrata ; "  "Elements  of  Zoology;"  "Observations  on 
Crustacea,  Ascidea  and  Polyps  ;  "  manuals  of  materia  medica, 
and  of  surgical  anatomy,  &c. — J.  H.  B. 

MILNE R,  Isaac,  younger  brother  of  the  historian  of  the 
church,  was  born  near  Leeds  in  1751.  Interrupted  in  his 
studies  by  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  then  employed  at  the 
loom  until  his  brother  received  him  as  an  usher  in  the  grammar- 
school  of  Hull.    Going  to  Cambridge,  he  was  senior  wrangler  in 
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1774.  Master  of  Queen's  college  in  1788,  he  was  twice  vice- 
chancellor,  in  1792  and  1809.  Becoming  intimate  with  Wilber- 
force,  who  introduced  him  to  Pitt,  he  travelled  with  them  both 
on  the  continent  about  1787;  and  he  died  at  the  former's  house 
at  Kensington  Gore,  1st  April,  1820.  He  continued  his  brother's 
work,  besides  writing  an  essay  on  human  liberty,  and  Various 
polemical  productions. — W.  J.  P. 

MILNER,  Joseph,  the  church  historian,  was  born  in  humble 
life  near  Leeds,  2nd  January,  1744.  He  was  educated  at  the 
free  grammar-school  of  Leeds,  and  by  the  kindness  of  some 
friends  who  had  observed  his  talents,  he  was  enabled  to  enter 
Catherine  hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.B.  in 
1766,  and  gained  the  second  of  the  chancellor's  gold  medals  for 
classical  proficiency.  He  next  officiated  as  assistant  in  the 
grammar-school  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  then  as  a 
curate  at  Thorpe  Arch,  near  Tadcaster.  It  was  about  1770  that  he 
became  a  decided  member  of  the  evangelical  party.  In  1780  he 
was  inducted  vicar  of  North  Ferryby,  and  shortly  before  his 
death  on  15th  November,  1797,  he  was  elected  vicar  of  Hull  by 
the  corporation.  Besides  two  volumes  of  posthumous  sermons 
and  other  smaller  publications,  Joseph  Milner  began  to  publish 
a  "History  of  the  Church"  which  was  completed  by  his  brother 
the  dean  of  Carlisle,  1794-1812.  The  dean  also  edited  a  com- 
plete edition  of  his  elder  brother's  works  in  eight  volumes,  1810. 
Milner's  history  is  not  a  record  of  heresies,  schism,  and  persecu- 
tion, but  takes  special  notice  of  the  life  of  the  church,  and  the 
growth  of  genuine  piety  within  it.  Not  content  with  picturing 
the  trunk  and  branches,  it  exhibits  also  the  core. — J.  E. 

*  MILNES,  Richakd  Moncktox,  poet  and  politician,  was 
born  in  1809.  He  was  the  son  and  heir  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Pemberton  Milnes  of  Freyston  hall,  Yorkshire,  the  represen- 
tative of  an  old  and  opulent  Yorkshire  family.  Educated  at 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  M.  A.  in  1831,  Mr. 
Milnes  made  his  debut  in  literature  by  the  publication  in  1834 
of  "  Memorials  of  a  Tour  in  some  parts  of  Greece,  chiefly  poet- 
ical;" and  in  1837  he  entered  the  house  of  commons  as  member 
for  Pontefract,  which  he  has  ever  since  continued  to  represent. 
His  second  volume  of  poetry,  "Memorials  of  a  Residence  on  the 
Continent,  and  historical  poems,"  was  published  in  1838 — the 
year  also  of  the  appearance  of  his  "  Poems  of  Many  Years,"  of 
which  the  grace,  delicacy,  and  thoughtfulness  were  immediately 
recognized  by  critics  and  a  select  section  of  the  reading  public. 
Of  his  other  volumes  of  poetry  (which  has  been  freely  contributed 
to  periodicals  and  annuals),  the  most  noticeable  is  his  "  Palm 
Leaves,"  1844 — a  musical  reflex  of  what  is  most  attractive  and 
venerable  in  Eastern  life  and  thought,  and  in  every  way  con- 
trasting with  such  works  as  the  Orientales  of  Victor  Hugo.  In 
prose,  Mr.  Milnes  has  contributed  to  the  Westminster  and  Edin- 
burgh Reviews,  and  has  published  several  political  pamphlets. 
His  only  book  of  prose  is  his  genial  and  sympathetic  biography 
of  an  ill-fated  brother-poet,  "  The  Life,  Letters,  and  Literary 
Remains  of  John  Keats,"  1848.  Mr.  Milnes  entered  the  house 
of  commons  as  one  of  the  followers  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and  like 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  them,  has  since  ranged  himself 
under  the  banner  of  a  liberal  conservatism  or  conservative  liber- 
alism. Disqualified  by  the  catholicity  of  his  disposition  for 
playing  a  prominent  part  in  the  strife  of  parties,  Mr.  Milnes  is 
a  pretty  frequent  speaker  in  the  house  of  commons,  with  most 
effect  on  social  questions,  or  on  those  which  connect  themselves 
with  the  growth  of  freedom  on  the  continent.  In  a  graceful  epi- 
graph to  one  of  his  volumes  of  poetry,  Mr.  Milnes  defined  his 
own  relation  to  his  contemporaries  as  one  not  of  ambition  or 
antagonism,  but  such  that  men  of  all  parties,  and  even,  it  is  said, 
of  all  classes,  "their  neutral  way  to  his  seclusion  found." — F.  E. 

MILTIADES,  the  Athenian  general,  was  a  man  of  noble 
family,  claiming  descent  from  jEacus,  and  belonging  to  the  high 
aristocracy  of  Athens.  He  is  first  mentioned  in  history  as  being 
sent  out  by  Hippias,  about  518  B.C.  to  the  Thracian  Chersonese, 
to  govern  the  Athenian  colony  which  had  been  established  there 
by  his  uncle,  also  named  Miltiades,  with  whom  he  is  sometimes 
confounded.  Here  he  married  Hegesipyle,  the  daughter  of  Olorus, 
a  Thracian  prince,  and  took  into  his  pay  a  body  of  Thracian 
mercenaries.  As  governor  of  the  Chersonese  he  was  summoned  to 
accompany  the  Persian  king,  Darius,  in  his  Scythian  expedition, 
and  was  with  the  other  Ionians  placed  in  charge  of  the  bridge  over 
the  Danube  by  which  the  Persian  host  was  to  return  from  Scythia. 
According  to  Herodotus,  Miltiades  strongly  but  vainly  urged  the 
Greeks  to  break  down  the  bridge,  and  thus  leave  the  Persians  to 
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be  destroyed  bv  the  Scythians,  from  whom  they  were  flying.  '1  he 
ouly  other  circumstance  of  importance  in  the  life  of  Miltiades 
known  to  us  during  this  period  is  his  conquest  of  Lemnos  and 
Imbrus,  which  lie  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  Athens  at  some 
time  during  the  Ionic  revolt.  The  extinction  of  that  revolt 
threatened  him  with  ruin;  so  that  when  the  Phoenician  fleet  in 
the  summer  following  the  capture  of  Miletus  made  its  conquering 
appearance  in  the  Hellespont,  he  was  forced  to  escape  rapidly  to 
Athens  from  the  Chersonese,  where  he  was  then  living,  with  his 
immediate  friends  and  property,  and  a  small  squadron  of  rive  ships. 
One  of  his  ships  in  which  was  his  eldest  son,  Metioclms,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Persians.  At  Athens  he  was  brought  to  trial  for 
his  alleged  despotism  in  the  Chersonese,  but  was  honourably  ac- 
quitted ;  his  reputation  as  conqueror  of  Lemnos  having  probably 
1  the  people  in  his  favour.  His  return  to  Athens  probably 
took  place  in  494  B.C.  His  son  Metiochus  was  carried  to  Susa, 
and  treated  with  liberality  and  kindness  by  Darius.  In  490  B.C., 
the  year  of  the  invasion  under  Datis,  Miltiades  was  chosen  one  of 
the  ten  Athenian  generals.  Pausanias  charges  him  with  having 
persuaded  the  Athenians  to  put  to  death  the  Persian  heralds  who 
came  to  demand  their  submission,  but  this  is  not  supported  by 
Herodotus.  It  was  mainly  through  the  urgency  of  Miltiades 
that  the  Athenian  generals  were  induced  to  attack  Datis,  and 
that  the  victory  of  Marathon  was  gained.  On  that  day  Miltiades 
was  first  in  command,  and  his  name  is  inseparably  connected 
with  the  glory  of  that  memorable  event.  The  Athenians  and 
their  allies  numbered  only  about  ten  thousand  men,  while  the 
barbarians  were  at  least  ten  times  as  numerous.  This,  too,  was 
the  first  decisive  victory  gained  by  the  Greeks  over  the  Persians, 
and  first  taught  them  to  look  with  calm  superiority  on  the  vast 
numbers  of  an  oriental  army.  The  Persian  fleet  sailed  round 
after  this  defeat  to  attack  Athens;  but  Miltiades  with  great 
promptitude  brought  back  the  army  at  once  to  its  defence,  and 
the  Persians,  disappointed,  sailed  away  to  the  Cyclades.  Here 
the  prosperity  and  glory  of  Miltiades  is  abruptly  ended.  He 
persuaded  the  Athenians  soon  after  that  victory  to  intrust  to 
him  a  fleet  of  seventy  ships,  without  their  even  knowing  for 
what  purpose  the  fleet  was  designed.  He  proceeded  to  attack 
the  island  of  Paros,  for  the  object  of  gratifying  a  private  enmity. 
His  efforts  were  unsuccessful ;  and  after  receiving  a  dangerous 
injury  in  the  leg,  he  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  and  return 
to  Athens,  where  he  was  impeached  by  Xanthippus,  the  father 
of  Pericles,  for  having  deceived  the  people  as  to  the  expedition. 
He  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  talents,  and  not  being 
able  to  raise  the  sum,  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  soon 
after  died  of  his  wound.  The  fine  was  afterwards  paid  by  his 
son,  Cimon.  After  his  death,  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  by  the  Athenians  on  the  field  of  Marathon. — G. 

MILTON,  Joax,  the  chief  of  our  English  poets,  by  universal 
admission,  out  of  the  drama,  and  the  author  of  the  first  of 
christian  if  not  of  all  epics,  was  born  in  London  on  the  9th  of 
December,  1608,  o.s.,  at  the  house  of  his  father  of  the  same 
names,  distinguished  by  the  sign  of  the  Spread  Eagle  (which  was 
the  armorial  bearing  of  his  family),  in  Bread  Street,  then  as  now 
one  of  the  openings  leading  down  to  the  river  from  Cheapside, 
in  the  very  heart,  therefore,  of  the  city,  almost  under  Bow-bells 
and  within  the  shadow  of  St.  Paul's.  In  Bread  Street,  too,  was 
the  famous  Mermaid  tavern  of  Ben  Jonson  and  Shakspeare. 
Miltons  appear  to  have  been  sparingly  scattered  in  the  sixteenth 
and  preceding  centuries  over  all  the  country  immediately  to  the 
west  of  Middlesex.  The  father  of  the  poet  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  a  John,  or  perhaps  rather 
Richard,  Milton,  under-ranger  of  the  forest  of  Shotover,  in  the 
parish  of  Holton  or  Halton  in  Oxfordshire,  about  five  miles  to 
•t  of  the  city  of  Oxford.  He  was  probably  born  in  or  about 
1664,  the  year  in  which  Shakspeare  was  born.  It  is  matter  of 
dispute  to  which  of  the  two  religions,  the  old  or  the  new, 
Shakapeare's  father  belonged ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the' 
under- ranger,  like  one  man  in  every  three  in  England  at  that 
date,  still  held  to  the  faith  of  his  ancestors.  He  was,  indeed,  so 
zealous  a  Romanist,  that  upon  finding  an  English  Bible  we  are 
told,  in  his  eldest  son's  chamber,  and  ascertaining  from  him  that 
he  had  become  a  convert  to  protestantism,  he  disinherited  the 
young  man.  Upon  this  the  latter,  who  is  stated  to  have  pre- 
viously been  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  proceeded  to  London 
where  by  the  help  of  a  friend,  who  was  perhaps  of  that  profession^ 
he  was  enabled  without  serving  an  apprenticeship  to  set  up  as 
what  was  then  called  a  scrivener,  that  is,  a  sort  of  law  stationer, 


who,  however,  in  addition  to  the  business  of  his  shop,  acted  both 
as  a  conveyancer  and  as  a  banker.  The  company  of  scriveners, 
or  writers  of  the  court  letter,  of  the  city  of  London,  we  believe, 
no  longer  exists ;  but  it  was  in  so  flourishing  a  state  in  the  time 
of  the  elder  Milton  that  in  the  year  1616  it  obtained  a  new 
incorporation  by  royal  charter,  being  then,  the  charter  declares, 
mere  numerous  than  ever,  and  engaged  in  affairs  of  great  moment 
and  trust.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  poet  Gray's  father 
too,  was  of  this  profession.  The  disinherited  but  well  educated 
son  of  the  under-ranger,  whose  first  step  in  life  had  evinced  such 
integrity  and  high  principle,  as  well  as  so  much  decision  of 
character,  prospered  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  and  acquired 
in  time,  Aubrey  informs  us,  "  a  plentiful  estate."  Everything, 
indeed,  that  has  been  recorded  of  his  after  life  bespeaks  his  easy 
circumstances,  and,  we  may  add,  also  the  liberal  way  in  which  he 
lived,  and  his  generous  expenditure  of  the  sufficient  means  with 
which  heaven  had  blessed  him.  He  retained  in  his  new  social 
position  the  refined  tastes  of  his  early  culture.  He  was  some- 
thing of  a  poet,  and  as  a  musical  composer  ranked  among  the 
most  eminent  of  his  day.  Evidently  there  was  the  germ  in  him 
of  much  both  of  the  moral  and  of  the  intellectual  nature  of  his 
son ;  and  from  first  to  last,  throughout  the  whole  space  of  nearly 
forty  years  that  they  were  permitted  to  spend  together,  he  se<  ms 
to  have  seen  in  that  son  another  and  brighter  self,  who,  it  might 
be  hoped,  would  do  more  than  make  up  to  him  for  the  way  in 
which  his  own  academical  career  had  been  cut  short.  If  we 
suppose  his  conversion  to  protestantism  to  have  taken  place  when 
he  was  about  one  or  two  and  twenty,  he  would  have  some  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years  to  establish  himself  in  his  profession  before 
he  married,  probably  about  the  year  1600.  As  we  know  only  the 
family  name  of  his  mother,  who  was  a  Haughton  by  birth, 
although  she  was  a  Mrs.  Jeffrey,  widow,  when  his  father  married 
her,  so  it  is  only  the  christian  name  of  his  wife  that  is  certainly 
known ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  she  was  a  Sarah 
Bradshaw.  The  modern  accounts  that  would  have  her  to  have 
been  a  Jefferys,  or  Haughton,  or  Caston,  seem  to  have  none  of 
them  anything  to  rest  upon.  She  brought  her  husband  six  sons 
and  daughters,  but  only  three  of  them  grew  up : — Anne,  the  second 
bom,  who  in  1624.  became  the  wife  of  Edward  Philips  of  the  crown 
office  in  chancery;  John,  who  was  next  to  her;  and  Christopher, 
who  came  last  of  all,  in  1615,  and  who,  having  been  bred  to  the 
law,  took  the  opposite  side  to  his  brother  in  the  contest  between 
the  crown  and  the  parliament,  at  length  professed  himself  a 
papist,  and  was  eventually  made  a  justice  of  the  common  pleas 
and  knighted  by  James  II.,  but  was  superseded  on  account  of 
his  age  and  infirmities  some  months  before  the  Revolution.  Mil- 
ton describes  his  mother  in  the  "  Defensio  Secunda"  as  a  most 
excellent  woman,  and  particularly  known  for  her  charities  in  the 
neighbourhood.  But  it  may  have  been  from  her  that  he  inherited 
that  weakness  of  constitution  which,  as  he  tells  us,  showed  itself 
in  frequent  headaches  from  his  twelfth  year,  as  well  as  the  dim- 
ness of  eyesight  which  he  himself  ascribes  to  his  habit  of  sitting 
up  at  his  studies  when  young  usually  till  midnight,  and  which 
ended  in  total  blindness.  "She  had  very  weak  eyes,"  Aubrey 
records,  "  and  used  spectacles  presently  after  she  was  thirty 
years  old,"  whereas  her  husband's  sight  was  so  good  that  "he 
read  without  spectacles  at  eighty-four."  A  curious  relation  of 
parallelism  or  conversity  may  be  traced  in  some  things  between 
the  early  biography  of  Milton  and  that  of  another  of  our  poets, 
Pope,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  school  which  is 
the  most  opposite  or  unlike  to  his.  Pope,  whose  birth  dates 
exactly  eighty  years  after  that  of  Milton,  was  also  London- born, 
and  his  father  likewise  had  been  disinherited  for  changing  his 
religion,  only  that  it  was  not  from  Romanism  to  protestantism, 
but  the  other  way.  He  too  after  this  made  a  good  fortune  in 
business.  So  again  in  Pope's  case  it  seems  to  have  been  his 
mother  that  had  the  good  constitution,  and  his  father  the  bad  one. 
The  poet  expressly  attributes  his  personal  deformity,  which  made 
his  life  a  long  disease,  to  the  latter,  who  managed,  nevertheless, 
to  attain  the  age  of  seventy-five;  but  his  wife  lived  to  that  of 
ninety-three,  notwithstanding  a  liability  to  headaches  which  her 
son  speaks  of  having  derived  from  her.  Milton  is  supposed  to 
have  been  born  when  his  father  was  about  forty-four ;  Pope 
was  born  when  his  was  forty-sis.  Pope  was  an  only  child; 
Milton  may  be  fairly  presumed  to  have  all  along  held  almost  the 
place  of  an  only  son  in  his  father's  hopes,  if  not  also  in  his  heart. 
Both  were  miracles  of  precocity ;  and  each,  remarkably  enough, 
seems  to  have  had  in  his  father,  making  his  prosperous  way 
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through  life  along  a  path  far  enough,  apparently,  from  any  higli 
region  of  the  intellectual,  not  only  one  who  made  the  training  of 
his  son  in  literature  a  first  object,  but  an  encourager,  and  even  to 
some  extent  a  director,  in  the  employment  of  that  special  talent 
ivith  which  both  were  so  largely  endowed  by  nature.  At  a  very 
early  age  Pope  used  to  be  set  by  his  father  to  make  English  verses, 
arid  when  they  did  not  satisfy  him  the  old  linen-merchant  would 
say,  "  These  are  not  good  rhymes,"  and  send  him  back  to  new- 
turn  them.  Even  in  the  method  of  their  education  there  was 
something  of  the  same  spirit,  though  the  form  was  different. 
Loth,  at  least  after  they  had  been  fairly  introduced  to  books, 
were  very  much  left  to  themselves,  and  allowed  to  take  their  own 
course  without  either  direction,  advice,  or  any  other  kind  of 
interference — undoubtedly  the  wisest  and  best  plan  that  could 
have  been  followed  with  minds  such  as  theirs.  The  results, 
indeed,  were  very  different  in  the  two  cases;  but,  if  Milton  became 
the  most  learned  of  poets,  Pope  too  had  quite  enough  of  learn- 
ing for  his  own  purpose.  They  differed  in  that  matter  as  the 
mind  and  the  poetry  of  the  one  differed  from  those  of  the  other 
in  their  entire  nature.  Yet  in  some  things  they  might  perhaps 
have  been  more  like  one  another,  if  they  had  had  the  same 
opportunities  and  the  same  cultivation.  Milton's  father  made 
hiin  a  proficient  in  music,  and  Pope,  in  another  age,  grew  up 
without  acquiring  any  musical  science;  but  he  had  the  natural 
gift  of  so  melodious  a  voice  that  his  friends  used  to  call  him  the 
little  nightingale.  Milton's  voice  was  also  remarkable  for  its 
sweetness.  Finally,  both  Milton  and  Pope  had  the  rare  and 
great  happiness — as  Giithe  and  Brougham  have  had  in  our  own 
day — of  seeing  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  one  parent's  life 
made  bright  and  proud  by  their  renown.  As  Milton's  father  died 
in  1G47  in  his  son's  house  in  London,  so  Pope's  mother  closed  her 
eyes  in  1733  in  her  son's  house  in  Twickenham.  The  parent 
and  the  son  had  been  little  separated  through  life  in  either  case. 
The  earliest  express  notice  we  have  of  young  Milton  is  a  memo- 
randum of  Aubrey's  to  the  effect  that  in  1G19,  when  he  was  ten 
years  old,  he  had  his  picture  taken  and  was  already  a  poet,  or  at 
Last  a  writer  of  verse.  The  portrait,  dated  1C18,  still  exists, 
an  oil-painting  believed  to  be  by  Cornelius  Jansen,  who  had  then 
iust  come  over  from  his  native  Amsterdam,  and,  having  estab- 
lished himself  in  Blackfriars,  immediately  found  as  much  employ- 
ment as  he  could  take  in  painting  portraits  at  five  broad  pieces 
a  head.  Of  his  earliest  education  Milton  himself  says  in  one  of 
his  tracts  ("  The  Reason  of  Church  Government,"  published  in 
1641): — "I  had,  from  my  first  years,  by  the  ceaseless  diligence 
and  care  of  my  father  (whom  God  recompense)  been  exercised  to 
the  tongues  and  some  sciences,  as  my  age  would  suffer,  by  sundry 
masters  and  teachers,  both  at  home  and  at  the  schools."  One  of 
his  tutors  at  this  time,  commemorated  by  his  illustrious  pupil 
in  a  Latin  elegiac  poem  addressed  to  him  some  years  afterwards 
und.-r  the  name  of  Thomas  Junius,  was  Thomas  Young,  a  native 
of  Perthshire,  and  an  alumnus  of  the  university  of  St.  Andrews, 
who  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  well  known  as  a  puritan 
divine.  But  before  1620  the  boy  had  commenced  his  public 
education  by  being  sent  to  the  neighbouring  school  of  St.  Paul's, 
then  as  still  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  London  semin- 
aries, and  here  he  remained  till  he  went  to  college  in  1625.  lie 
was  admitted  a  pensioner  (the  rank  commonly  assumed  by  the 
sons  of  gentlemen)  of  Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  on  the  12th 
of  February  in  that  year.  He  has  himself  preserved  and  printed 
metrical  versions  of  two  of  the  psalms  (the  111th  and  136th), 
which  he  states  were  done  by  him  at  fifteen  years  old.  These  are 
the  earliest  specimens  of  his  poetry  that  we  have,  and  the  second 
in  particular  may  be  regarded  as  giving  some  promise  of  what  he 
was  to  become.  His  Cambridge  life  extends  to  July,  1632, 
when  he  left  with  his  degree  of  M.A.  The  record  of  his  seven 
years'  course  at  the  university  consists  almost  exclusively  of  the 
succession  of  his  compositions  in  Latin  and  English  verse  ;  but 
these  show  better  than  any  thing  else  could  do  both  his  progress 
in  poetic  skill  and  his  general  growth  of  mind.  Among  them 
are  his  fine  poem,  the  first  in  which  his  genius  shines  unmistak- 
ably forth,  "  On  the  Death  of  a  Fair  Infant"  (said  to  have  been 
his  sister's  child),  assigned  by  himself  to  his  seventeenth  year; 
his  Latin  elegies  on  the  bishops  of  Winchester  (Andrews)  and  Ely 
(Felton),  both  of  the  same  date  :  a  Latin  poem  on  the  Gunpowder 
Plot,  dated  1626 ;  several  Latin  elegiac  epistles  to  his  old  master 
Young,  his  former  schoolfellow  Charles  Diodati,  and  others,  in 
1627  and  subsequent  years;  his  College  Vacation  Exercise, 
containing  the  remarkable  address  to  his  native  language,  in  his 


nineteenth  year;  his  great  "  Hymn  on  the  Nativity,"  composed  in 
1629;  his  "Ode  on  the  Circumcision,"  and  the  pieces  entitled 
"The  Passion,"  "On  Time,"  "At  a  Solemn  Music,"  all  ascribed, 
as  well  as  the  epitaph  on  Shakspeare,  to  the  following  year;  his 
epitaphs  on  Hobson  the  university  carrier  and  on  the  Marchioness 
of  Winchester,  in  1631;  and,  finally,  in  1632,  his  sonnet  on  having 
completed  his  twenty-third  year.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
the  course  of  Milton's  college  life  did  not  run  quite  smooth 
throughout,  and  there  is  some  reason  for  suspecting  that  he  did 
not  get  on  well  with  his  first  tutor,  the  Rev.  William  Chappell, 
the  same  who  was  afterwards  promoted  by  the  patronage  of  Laud 
first  to  the  office  of  provost  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  then  to  the 
bishopric  of  Cork,  and  who  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  author 
of  "  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man."  Aubrey  has  even  left  it  on  record 
that  the  great  coming  opponent  of  monarchy  and  episcopacy  was 
actually  subjected  to  the  indignity  of  personal  chastisement  at  the 
hands  of  the  future  Landian.  It  is  known  that,  at  any  rate,  he 
was  after  his  first  year  transferred,  somewhat  irregularly  it  would 
seem,  to  another  tutor,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Tovey.  But  all  this,  it  is 
evident,  soon  blew  over  and  was  forgotten.  Milton  has  himself,  in 
a  tract  published  in  1642,  explicitly  contradicted  the  charge  that 
he  had  been  expelled  from  the  university ;  and  in  his  "  Defensio 
Secunda,"  1652,  he  thus  sums  up  the  history  of  his  whole  resid- 
ence at  Cambridge  (to  adopt  Mr.  Masson's  literal  rendering  of  the 
passage): — "  There  for  seven  years  I  studied  the  learning  and  arts 
wont  to  be  taught,  far  from  all  vice  and  approved  by  all  good  men, 
even  till,  having  taken  what  they  call  the  master's  degree,  and 
that  with  praise,  I  ...  of  my  own  accord  went  home, 
leaving  even  a  sense  of  my  loss  among  most  of  the  fellows  of  my 
college,  by  whom  I  had  in  no  ordinary  degree  been  regarded." 

He  had  undoubtedly  when  he  quitted  college  made  up  his 
mind  against  entering  the  church — "the  church,  to  whose  ser- 
vice," he  says  in  one  of  his  tracts,  "  by  the  intentions  of  my 
parents  and  friends,  I  was  destined  of  a  child."  And  his  father, 
apparently,  was  soon  brought  to  assent  to  this  abandonment  of 
the  young  man's  original  views.  The  scrivener  had  by  this  time 
retired  from  business,  and  the  family  were  residing  in  a  country 
house  they  had  taken  in  the  quiet  little  village  of  Horton  in  Buck- 
inghamshire. Here  Milton  passed  the  next  five  years  in  all  the 
luxury  of  perfect  literary  leisure.  "  At  my  father's  country  resi- 
dence," he  writes  in  the  "  Defensio  Secunda,"  "  whither  he  had 
retired  in  his  old  age,  I,  with  every  advantage  of  leisure,  spent 
a  complete  holiday  in  turning  over  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers; 
not  but  that  sometimes  I  exchanged  the  country  for  the  town, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  buying  books,  or  for  that  of  learning 
something  new  in  mathematics  or  in  music,  in  which  sciences  I 
then  delighted."  It  was  in  this  interval  that  he  produced,  among 
other  compositions,  his  exquisite  companion  pieces  of  "L' Allegro" 
and  "  II  Penseroso,"  his  ''Arcades,"  and  his  "Comus."  He  lost 
his  mother  in  the  beginning  of  April,  1637;  she  lies  under  a 
stone,  on  which  her  name  and  the  date  are  still  to  be  read,  laid 
flat  on  the  floor  of  the  chancel  of  Horton  church.  In  August  of 
the  same  year  occurred  the  death,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  of 
his  friend  Edward  King,  son  of  Sir  John  King  the  Irish  secre- 
tary, lost  at  sea  off  the  coast  of  Wales  in  crossing  to  Ireland, 
the  subject  of  his  "  Lycidas,"  the  most  melodious  and  brilliant 
of  lamentations.  Soon  after  this,  as  he  tells  us  himself  in  the 
continuation  of  the  passage  last  quoted,  being  desirous  of  seeing 
foreign  lands,  and  especially  Italy,  he  made  arrangements  to  go 
abroad  with  one  servant,  having,  as  he  expresses  it,  by  entreaty 
obtained  his  father's  consent.  Mr.  Masson  has  found  reason  for 
believing  that  the  marriage  of  his  younger  brother  in  all  proba- 
bility took  place  a  short  time  before  this;  and  that  the  young 
couple  (Christopher  was  only  three- and-t wen ty,  and  had  not  yet 
been  called  to  the  bar),  having  nothing  so  far  as  appears, 
sought  and  found  a  home  in  the  first  instance  in  the  house  at 
Horton,  so  that  the  old  man,  when  his  eldest  son  set  out  on  his 
continental  tour,  would  not  be  left  alone. 

.Milton  was  abroad  from  April,  1638,  till  July  or  August, 
1639.  Staying  only  a  few  days  in  Paris,  where,  however,  he  met 
Grotius,  he  proceeded  to  Italy  by  the  way  of  Nke,  and  visited 
successively  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Pisa,  and  Florence,  where  he  spent 
the  months  of  August  and  September  and  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Galileo;  thence  he  went  on  by  the  way  of  Siena  to  Rome,  and 
then,  after  staying  there  about  six  weeks,  to  Naples,  where  he 
was  towards  the  end  of  the  year  when  he  received  the  news  of 
the  great  movements  in  Scotland  that  had  followed  upon  the 
proceedings  of  the  general  assembly  held  at  Glasgow  in  Novem- 
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ber,  and  immediately  determined  to  return  to  England,  foregoing 
his  original  intention  of  extending  his  travels  to  Greece.  He 
spent  two  months  more,  however,  on  his  way  back  in  Rome,  and 
about  the  same  time  in  a  second  visit  to  Florence;  and  then, 
making  a  circuit  by  Lucca,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara  to  Venice, 
returned  westwards  by  Verona,  Milan,  and  Geneva,  whence  he 
took  his  way  directly  home  through  France  by  Lyons  and  Paris. 
With  great  advantages  of  person,  in  addition  to  his  genins  and 
accomplishments,  Milton  won  the  admiration  of  the  Italian  lite- 
rati wherever  he  appeared.  He  has  himself  handed  down  to  us 
some  of  the  poetical  encomiums  addressed  to  him,  which  in  one 
of  his  English  prose  tracts  he  remarks  were  such  as  "  the  Italian 
is  not  forward  to  bestow  on  men  of  this  side  the  Alps."  At  the 
same  time  he  had  never  consulted  his  safety  by  a  cowardly  con- 
cealment of  his  opinions,  or  sought  either  his  own  gratification 
or  the  applause  of  others  by  any  unworthy  compliances.  "  I 
again  take  God  to  witness,"  he  says  in  the  "Defensio  Secunda," 
•'  that  in  all  those  places,  where  so  many  things  are  considered 
lawful,  I  lived  sound  and  untouched  from  all  profligacy  and  vice, 
having  this  thought  perpetually  with  me,  that,  though  I  might 
escape  the  eyes  of  men,  I  certainly  could  not  the  eyes  of  God." 
It  was  not  merely  in  the  fervour  of  poetic  inspiration  that  some 
seven  or  eight  years  before  this  he  had  written,  in  the  solemn 
close  of  his  sonnet,  of  the  talent  wherewith  he  had  been 
intrusted  by  heaven — 

"All  is  if  I  have  grace  to  use  it  so 
As  ever  in  my  great  Task-master's  eye."' 

Up  to  this  time,  when  he  had  reached  his  thirty-second  year, 
Milton  does  not  appear,  as  Mr.  Masson  remarks,  to  have  earned 
a  penny  for  himself.  He  had,  doubtless,  wasted  nothing ;  but 
the  necessary  expenses  of  an  education,  a  better  than  which  he 
could  not  have  had  if  he  had  been  born  a  prince,  had  all  been 
defrayed  on  a  handsome  scale,  and  therefore,  we  may  presume, 
without  grudging,  by  his  father,  although  the  kind  old  man,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  had  also  at  the  same  time  to  bear  the  burden  of 
the  maintenance  of  his  second  son  with  his  wife  and  an  increas- 
ing family.  In  these  circumstances  Milton  proceeded  to  enter 
upon  a  course  of  life  for  himself  by  hiring  apartments  in  St. 
Bride's  Church  Yard,  Fleet  Street,  London,  in  the  house  of  a 
tailor  named  Russell,  and  there  undertaking  the  education  of  his 
sister's  two  sons,  little  boys  of  ten  and  nine  years  of  age.  In  a 
year's  time,  we  are  told,  he  made  them  able  to  interpret  a 
Latin  author  at  sight.  Soon  after  he  removed  to  a  larger  house 
in  Aldersgate  Street,  situated  in  a  garden,  and  there  received 
more  pupils,  the  sons  of  some  of  his  friends.  But  it  was  not 
for  this  that  he  had  been  irresistibly  drawn  home  by  the  first 
distinct  sounds  of  the  great  awakening  and  uprising  that  was 
about  to  shake  his  native  land.  The  course  of  proceedings 
which  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  established  order  both  of  the 
church  and  of  the  state  had  not  been  well  begun  by  the  Long 
parliament,  when  Milton  threw  himself  into  the  fray  by  the  pub- 
lication of  an  attack  upon  episcopacy  in  a  tract  entitled  "Of  Refor- 
mation, in  two  books."  This  was  followed  the  same  year  by 
another  treatise  entitled  "  Of  Prelatical  Episcopacy,"  in  reply 
to  Bishop  Hall  and  Archbishop  Usher;  and  that  by  a  third,  of  a 
more  elaborate  character  than  either  of  its  predecessors,  entitled 
"The  Reason  of  Church  Government  urged  against  Prelaty,  in 
two  books."  Another  piece  in  the  same  strain  entitled  "An 
Apology  for  Smectymnuus" — that  is,  a  defence  of  a  pamphlet 
published  by  Edmund  Calamy,  his  old  tutor  Thomas  Young,  and 
other  three  puritan  ministers,  who  had  assumed  that  designation 
from  the  initials  of  their  names — followed  the  next  year.  But  in 
1  643  he  married  ;  and,  although  it  is  not  usual  for  authors  to  be 
regulated  in  their  choice  of  subjects  by  such  a  circumstance,  this 
event  speedily  both  gave  a  new  direction  to  his  studies  and  fur- 
nished him  with  a  new  topic  for  his  pen.  His  wife  was  Mary, 
daughter  of  Richard  Powell,  a  landed  gentleman  who  lived  at 
Forest  Hill,  near  Milton's  ancestral  Shotover,  in  Oxfordshire. 
Strange  as  it  seems,  it  was  a  royalist  family  with  which  the 
fierce  anti-churchman  thus  connected  himself.  The  result  was 
that  the  lady  soon  got  tired  of  the  little  gaiety  and  amusement 
she  found  in  her  husband's  house,  and,  having  been  permitted  by 
him  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  father,  refused  to  return.  Milton  took 
his  course  at  once  with  characteristic  decision.  He  forthwith 
published,  in  the  course  of  the  years  1644  and  1G45,  four  succes- 
sive treatises  in  assertion  of  the  right  of  a  husband  to  divorce 
his  wife  of  his  own  authority,  whether  for  adultery  or  simply  for 
desertion.    Nor  did  he  stop  here.    He  actually  proceeded,  we  are 


assured,  to  pay  his  addresses  to  another  lady,  described  as  of 
great  wit  and  beauty,  the  daughter  of  a  Dr.  Davies.  This,  how- 
ever, effectually  alarmed  his  wife  or  her  friends ;  and,  a  meeting 
having  been  brought  about  between  them,  at  which  she  fell  upon 
her  knees  and  begged  his  forgiveness,  Milton,  who  was  less 
stern  in  nature  than  in  principle,  was  easily  induced  to  take  her 
back.  She  continued  to  live  with  him  till  her  death,  in  child- 
bed, probably  in  1653  ;  having  borne  him  three  daughters,  who 
all  survived  him,  besides  a  son  who  died  in  infancy  (as  Shak- 
speare  also,  it  may  be  recollected,  while  he  left  two  daughters, 
lost  his  only  son  in  boyhood).  Milton,  however,  married  again 
in  1656;  but  this  second  wife,  Mary,  daughter  of  a  Captain 
Woodcock  of  Hackney,  to  whom  he  appears  to  have  been  fondly 
attached,  died  likewise  in  child-bed  within  a  year.  He  has  com- 
memorated her  in  one  of  his  sonnets.  The  infant,  a  daughter, 
soon  followed  its  mother.  Finally,  about  the  year  1664  he 
married  a  third  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  a  Cheshire  gentle- 
man, Sir  Edward  Minshull,  who  survived  him. 

But  Milton's  domestic  world  was  neither  his  only  nor  his  chief 
one.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  busy  twenty  years  of  the  civil 
war  and  the  Commonwealth,  although  he  never  was  a  member 
of  the  government,  or  sat  in  parliament,  or  held  a  commission  in 
the  army,  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  public  men,  and  one 
of  the  most  efficient  ministers  of  the  new  political  system  which 
had  supplanted  for  the  time  the  old  monarchy  of  England.  It 
might  almost  be  said  that  what  Cromwell  was  with  his  conquer- 
ing sword,  he  was  with  his  sharp  and  ever  ready  pen.  Who  else 
is  to  be  named  with  the  one,  anymore  than  with  the  other?  For 
yet  a  little  longer,  indeed,  we  find  him  still  occupied  in  part  with 
his  pupils  and  his  teaching  schemes.  In  1644  he  published  a 
Tractate  on  Education  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Samuel  Hartlib  ;  and  in  the  same  year,  having  some  time  before 
been  joined  by  his  father,  he  removed  to  a  larger  house  in  Bar- 
bican, the  rooms  in  which,  however,  were  soon  all  occupied,  not 
only  by  an  increased  resort  of  boarders,  but  by  numerous  rela- 
tions of  his  wife,  to  whom  in  the  ruin  of  their  party  he  was, 
notwithstanding  all  that  had  happened,  generous  enough  to  give 
shelter.  It  was  in  this  year,  too,  that  he  produced  his  noble 
"  Areopagitica,  a  speech  to  the  parliament  of  England  for  the 
liberty  of  unlicensed  printing."  In  1645,  also,  he  gave  to  the 
world  a  collection  of  all  his  pieces  in  verse,  both  English  and 
Latin,  anticipating,  so  it  might  seem,  that  his  countrymen  and 
himself  would  probably  have  other  work  on  hand  than  either  the 
writing  or  the  reading  of  poetry  for  some  years  to  come.  In 
1647,  having  now  lost  his  aged  father,  and  some  of  his  other 
inmates  having  left  him,  he  removed  to  a  smaller  house  in 
Holborn,  opening  from  the  back  into  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  still, 
however,  taking  with  him  a  few  scholars.  But  immediately 
after  the  execution  of  the  king  iu  January,  1649,  we  have  him 
again  flaming  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  with  his  "  Tenure  of 
kings  and  magistrates,  proving  that  it  is  lawful,  and  hath  been 
held  so  through  all  ages,  for  any  who  have  the  power,  to  call  to 
account  a  tyrant  or  wicked  king ;  and,  after  due  conviction,  to 
depose  and  put  him  to  death."  Forthwith,  on  the  13th  of  March, 
it  is  referred  by  the  council  of  state  to  a  committee  "  to  speak 
with  Mr.  Milton  to  know  whether  he  will  be  employed  as  secre- 
tary for  the  foreign  tongues  ;"  and  two  days  after  it  is  ordered 
that  he  be  taken  into  the  service  of  the  council  in  that  capacity. 
So  here  is  at  last  an  end  of  his  school-mastering.  He  now 
removed  in  the  first  instance  to  apartments  in  the  house  of  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Thomson,  next  door  to  the  Bull-head 
tavern  at  Charing  Cross,  and  opening  into  Spring  Gardens ;  but 
on  the  19th  of  November  it  is  ordered  that  "Mr.  Milton  shall 
have  the  lodgings  that  were  in  the  hands  of  Sir  John  Hippesley 
in  Whitehall;"  and  on  the  14th  of  June  in  the  following  year 
"  that  Mr.  Milton  shall  have  a  warrant  to  the  trustees  and  con- 
tractors for  the  sale  of  the  king's  goods  for  the  furnishing  of  his 
lodging  at  Whitehall  with  some  hangings."  From  his  apart- 
ments in  Whitehall  or  Scotland  Yard,  however,  where  his  son, 
who  was  named  John,  was  born  and  died,  he  removed  in  June, 
1651,  to  what  his  nephew,  Philips,  describes  as  "  a  pretty 
garden-house  in  Petty  France  in  Westminster,  next  door  to  the 
Lord  Scudamore's,  opening  into  St.  James'  Park" — the  same 
house,  we  believe,  in  what  is  now  called  Queen  Square,  which 
was  for  many  years  inhabited  by  the  late  Jeremy  Bentham. 
Here  Milton  continued  to  reside  till  within  a  few  weeks  of  the 
Restoration.  His  official  position,  however,  did  not  remain 
exactly  the  same  during  the  whole  of  this  time.    Several  renewals 
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of  his  appointment  are  recorded  in  the  looks  of  the  council; 
but  in  1655  it  is  directed  that  his  salary  of  £288  should  be 
henceforth  commuted  into  a  pension  for  life  of  £150,  and  from 
this  date  his  duties  appear  to  have  been  divided  with  a  colleague. 
He  had  been  attacked  by  a  threatening  of  blindness  so  early  as 
the  year  1644  ;  his  right  eye  continued  to  serve  him  for  some 
time  after  he  lost  the  use  of  the  other;  but  at  last  in  1654  he 
found  himself  in  utter  darkness. 

No  government  secretary  in  any  country,  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed,  ever  rendered  such  sen-ice  to  his  employers  as  was 
rendered  by  Milton.  His  first  publication  was  a  large  quarto 
volume  in  English  entitled  "  Eikonoklastes,"  in  reply  to  the 
famous  Eikon  Basilike  attributed  to  the  deceased  king.  It 
appeared  in  the  latter  part  of  1649.  Then  followed,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1651,  his  Defence  for  the  English  People, 
in  Latin,  in  reply  to  Salmasius — "  Defensio  pro  Populo  Angli- 
cano  contra  Claudii  Salmasii  Defensionem  Regiam" — in  another 
quarto;  and  this  was  followed  in  1654,  after  he  had  become 
quite  blind,  by  his  Second  Defence — "  Defensio  Secunda  pro 
Populo  Anglicano  contra  infamem  libellum  cui  titulus,  Regii 
Sanguinis  Clamor  adversus  Parricidas  Anglicanos."  The  real 
author  of  the  publication  to  which  this  Second  Djefence  is  a 
reply  was  the  Rev.  Peter  du  Moulin,  afterwards  prebendary  of 
Canterbury,  although  Milton  supposes  it  to  have  been  a  certain 
Alexander  More.  He  had  besides  previously  corrected  to  the 
extent  of  half  rewriting  a  Latin  reply  published  in  1652  by  John 
Philips,  the  younger  of  his  two  nephews,  to  another  royalist 
writer  whom  he  took  for  Bishop  (afterwards  Archbishop)  Bram- 
hall,  but  whom  Mr.  Todd  has  shown  to  have  been  really  an 
obscure  clergyman  called  John  Rowland.  Nor  did  his  occasional 
services  cease  with  his  full  salary  and  sole  tenure  of  his  appoint- 
ment. "  We  have  proof,"  says  Todd,  "  that  long  after  the  date 
of  April,  1655,  his  matchless  pen  was  officially  required,  and  was 
ready.  Witness  his  elegant  and  feeling  letters  in  the  name  of 
the  Protector  throughout  that  year  and  the  three  following;  and, 
if  such  splendid  evidence  of  his  talents  thus  publicly  employed 
had  been  wanting,  he  is  also  found,  after  the  death  of  Oliver, 
remunerated  for  his  services,  which  then  had  been  divided  with 
those  of  Andrew  Marvel!,  as  before  they  had  been  with  those  of 
Philip  Meadows,  not  with  the  reduced  sum  of  £150,  but  with  that 
of  £200."  There  are  also  other  letters  written  by  Milton,  in  1658 
and  1659,  in  the  name  of  the  Protector  Richard.  And  to  all  this, 
and  possibly  much  more  official  work,  must  be  added  several 
publications  on  his  own  account  in  the  last  days  of  the  fast  dis- 
solving political  system  which  he  had  laboured  so  earnestly  to 
uphold: — "A  Treatise  of  Civil  Power  in  Ecclesiastical  Causes," 
in  1659  ;  "Considerations  touching  the  likeliest  means  to  remove 
Hirelings  out  of  the  church,"  and  "  A  Letter  to  a  Friend  con- 
cerning the  Ruptures  of  the  Commonwealth,"  the  same  year; 
and  in  the  next  year,  1660,  first,  a  Letter  to  Monk  entitled  "The 
present  means  and  brief  declaration  of  a  free  commonwealth, 
easy  to  be  put  in  practice  and  without  delay ;"  then,  when  the 
fondly-worshipped  vision  must  have  all  but  faded  from  almost 
every  eye  save  the  writer's  own,  whose  mystic  light  was  all  from 
within,  "  The  ready  and  easy  way  to  establish  a  free  common- 
wealth, and  the  excellence  thereof  compared  with  the  inconve- 
niences and  dangers  of  readmitting  kingship  in  this  nation.  The 
author,  J.  M."  The  advertisement  of  this  last  pamphlet  may 
still  be  read  in  the  Mtrcurias  roliticus  (the  parliamentary 
newspaper)  of  the  8th  of  March,  accompanied  with  a  list  of 
typographical  errata  which  had  been  left  unnoticed  in  the  pam- 
phlet itself,  "  by  reason  of  the  printer's  haste."  There  was, 
indeed,  no  time  to  lose. 

The  Restoration,  of  course,  stripped  Hilton  both  of  ofEce  and 
pension.  There  is  a  tradition  that  it  was  thought  prudent  to 
get  np  a  mock-funeral  for  him  in  the  apprehensions  that  were 
felt  for  his  safety.  It  is  certain  that  he  had  to  hide  himself  for 
a  time  in  a  friend's  house  in  Bartholomew  Close.  But  in  about 
three  months  after  the  king's  retmn  the  act  of  indemnity  not 
only  secured  to  him  and  others  impunity  for  the  past,  but  in  his 
case  did  not  even  encumber  the  boon  of  life  and  liberty  with 
any  incapacitation  for  the  future.  In  addition  to  having  some 
powerful  friends  in  the  new  government,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
mainly  indebted  for  the  leniency  he  experienced  to  the  inter- 
cession of  Sir  William  Davenant,  who,  ten  years  before,  when  he 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  parliamentary  party,  had  in 
like  manner  been  saved  through  Milton's  interest.  Upon  being 
obliged  to  leave  the  residence  which  he  had  occupied  while  he 


held  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  late  government,  he  had  in  the 
first  instance  retreated  to  a  small  house  in  Holborn,  near  Red 
Lion  Fields  (now  Red  Lion  Square) ;  but  this  he  soon  exchanged 
for  one  in  Jewin  Street,  not  far  from  his  old  abode  in  Aldersgate. 
The  true  old  London  to  the  east  of  St.  Paul's,  in  which  he  had 
first  seen  the  light,  seems  always  to  have  had  an  attraction  for 
him  ;  and  it  so  happened  that  he  was  also  to  lay  his  bones  there. 
He  was  far,  however,  as  yet  from  feeling  that  he  was  done  with 
this  world.  On  the  contrary,  rising  from  the  midst  of  his  ruined 
fortunes,  he  set  himself,  late  with  him  as  the  hour  was,  and  deep 
beyond  that  of  night  as  was  the  darkness  that  had  fallen  upon 
him,  to  rear  as  it  were  a  new  life,  with  as  high  a  spirit  as  if  he- 
had  been  still  in  the  bright  morning  of  his  days.  He  returned, 
not  perhaps,  for  all  that  he  had  lost,  without  some  sense  of  release 
and  restoration,  to  the  beloved  studies  of  his  youth.  So  early 
as  in  1661  we  have  him  bringing  out  a  little  treatise  on  the 
elements  of  Latin  grammar.  But  the  work  of  which  his  mind 
was  full  was  already  his  great  epic,  by  which  in  all  future  time 
he  was  to  be  chiefly  known.  Aubrey  states  that  "  Paradise  Lost" 
had  been  begun  about  two  years  before  the  Restoration ;  and 
according  to  the  same  authority  it  was  finished  about  three  years 
after  that  event.  It  was  certainly  completed  in  1665,  when  it 
was  shown  by  Milton  to  his  young  friend  Ellwood  the  quaker,  at 
Chalfont  St.  Giles,  in  Buckinghamshire,  whither  he  had  retired 
with  his  family  from  the  great  plague  of  that  year  to  a  house 
which  Ellwood  had  taken  for  him.  It  was  not  published,  how- 
ever, till  1667,  when  it  appeared  in  a  small  quarto,  divided  into 
ten  books.  There  are  copies  of  the  same  original  edition  dated 
1668  and  1669.  The  poem  first  appeared  as  we  now  have  it. 
in  twelve  books,  in  the  second  edition  published  in  octavo  in 
1674 ;  the  alteration  having  been  effected  by  the  division  of  the 
original  seventh  and  tenth  books,  ililton  made  over  to  his 
publishers  the  right  of  bringing  out  three  successive  editions  of 
fifteen  hundred  copies  each  for  £5  in  hand,  and  further  pay- 
ments of  the  same  amount  on  the  sale  of  thirteen  hundred 
copies  of  each  edition.  He  himself,  under  this  agreement, 
received  only  £10  in  all;  his  widow  would  receive  £5  more  on 
the  second  edition  after  his  death  ;  and  she  made  over  the  entire 
remainder  of  her  right  over  the  work  for  another  sum  of  £8 
after  the  publication  of  the  third  edition  in  1678. 

Shortly  before  leaving  town  for  Chalfont,  Milton  had  made 
the  last  of  his  many  changes  of  residence  in  London  by  removing 
to  a  house  in  Artillery  Walk,  leading  to  Bunhill  Fields.  But  he 
certainly  began  his  "  Paradise  Regained,"  the  subject  of  which 
was  suggested  to  him  by  a  remark  of  Ellwood's,  while  he  was  still 
in  the  country,  if  he  did  not  even  finish  it  there.  It  was  pub- 
lished along  with  his  "Samson  Agonistes"  in  1671.  In  the 
preceding  year  he  had  given  to  the  world,  in  a  quarto  volume,  a 
"  History  of  Britain,"  coming  down  to  the  Norman  conquest,  in 
six  books,  four  of  them,  however,  written  before  his  appointment 
as  secretary;  and  also  a  treatise  on  logic  in  Latin,  "  Artis  Logicss 
Plenior  Institutio,  ad  P.  Rami  methodum  concinnata."  In  167;'. 
he  brought  out  a  quarto  volume  entitled  "  Of  True  Religion, 
Heresy,  Schism,  Toleration,  and  what  best  means  may  be  used 
against  the  growth  of  Popery;"  and  in  1674,  in  duodecimo,  a 
collection  of  his  letters  to  his  friends  in  Latin  and  of  some  of 
his  academical  exercises,  "Epistolarum  Familiarium  Liber  Unus," 
&c.  He  had  besides  prepared  for  the  press — bringing  together, 
as  he  states,  "  with  no  cursory  pains  what  was  scattered  in  many 
volumes" — a  "Brief  History  of  Moscovia,  and  of  other  less 
known  countries  lying  eastward  of  Russia  as  far  as  Cathay :"  it 
appeared  in  duodecimo  in  1682.  His  Latin  State-letters,  written 
in  the  name  of  the  parliament  and  of  Oliver  and  Richard  Crom- 
well, were  very  incorrectly  published  in  1676  ;  but  a  new  edition 
of  them  was  brought  out  for  the  Camden  Society  by  Mr.  W. 
Douglas  Hamilton  in  1859,  from  a  transcript  prepared  under 
Milton's  own  direction,  which  had  been  found  some  years  before 
in  the  State-paper  Office.  This  collection  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  another  of  "  Original  Letters  and  Papers  of  State 
addressed  to  Oliver  Cromwell  from  1649  to  1658,  found  among 
the  political  collections  of  Mr.  John  Milton,"  which  was  edited 
by  Mr.  John  Nickolls  in  a  thin  folio  in  1743.  Much  of  his 
time  also  had  for  many  years  been  employed  upon  two  works 
of  great  labour — the  one  a  Latin  dictionary  on  an  extensive 
scale,  of  which  "  three  large  folios,  digested  into  an  alphabetical 
order,"  though,  it  would  appear,  without  having  been  brought 
to  a  state  in  which  they  could  be  sent  to  the  press,  were  left 
by  him  at  his  death,  and  afforded  important  assistance  to  the 


editors  of  the  Cambridge  dictionary  of  1G93  ;  the  other  a  com- 
plete system  of  Christian  theology  in  Latin,  the  manuscript  of 
which,  extending  to  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  quarto 
was  to  1828  discovered  in  the  State-paper  Office  by  the 
late  Mr.  Lemon,  and  which  two  years  after  was  by  direction  of  his 
majesty,  George  IV.,  brought  out  in  a  magnificent  quarto  edited 
by  the  Bev.  Charles  Sumner,  now  bishop  of  Winchester,  under 
the  title  of  "J.  Milumi  Angli  de  Doctrina  Christiana  lihri  duo 
postirami,"  and  accompanied  in  another  quarto  volume  by  an 
.  translation  with  notes,  of  which  a  second  edition  in  two 
volumes  octavo  appeared  in  1852-53. 

Thus  did  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  the  man  keep  the  resolu- 
tion and  the  promise  which  he  had  announced  to  the  world  many 
years  before,  when,  in  his  "Reason  of  Church  Government," 
1641,  he  spoke  of  labour  and  study  as  being  what  he  took  to 
be  his  portion  in  this  life,  and,  while  piously  acknowledging  that 
the  accomplishment  of  his  intentions  lay  with  a  power  above  his 
own,  added — "  Bnt  that  none  hath  by  more  studious  ways  endea- 
voured, and  with  more  unwearied  spirit  that  none  shall,  that  I 
dare  almost  aver  of  myself,  as  far  as  life  and  free  leisure  will 
«  xtend."  He  had  by  his  poetry  alone,  if  there  had  been  nothing 
more,  and  especially  by  his  great  epic,  conferred  upon  his  country 
and  his  native  language  that  which  might  be  compared  with  what 
a  richer  and  wanner  sunshine  would  be  in  the  natural  world.  Our 
English  poetry,  without  his  poetry,  would  be  without  half  of  what 
makes  its  highest  glory  and  renown. 

Milton's  death  took  place  at  his  house  in  Bunhill  Fields  on 
Sunday  the  8th  of  November,  1G74,  and  consequently  within 
about  a  month  of  the  completion  of  his  sixty-sixth  year.  He 
was  buried,  beside  his  father,  in  his  parish  church  of  St.  Giles, 
Cripplegate.  Though  poor,  or  at  all  events  not  rich,  he  had 
had  enough  for  his  simple  wants  to  the  last.  He  had  for  some 
years  been  a  sufferer  from  gout.  Richardson,  one  of  his  bio- 
graphers, was  told  by  an  ancient  Dorsetshire  clergyman,  a  Dr. 
Wright,  that  in  a  small  house,  with,  he  thought,  but  one  room 
on  a  floor,  he  had,  "  up  one  pair  of  stairs,  which  was  hung  with 
a  rusty  green,  found  John  Milton  sitting  in  an  elbow  chair,  black 
clothes  and  neat  enough,  pale  but  not  cadaverous,  his  hands  and 
ringers  gouty,  and  with  chalk  stones.  Among  other  discourse, 
he  expressed  himself  to  this  purpose,  that,  was  he  free  from  the 
pain  this  gave  him,  his  blindness  would  be  tolerable."  Richard- 
son, whose  book  was  published  in  1734,  adds  from  other  infor- 
mation that  he  used  "  to  sit  in  a  grey  coarse  cloth  coat  at  the 
door  of  his  house,  near  Bunhill  Fields,  without  Moorgate,  in  warm 
sunny  weather,  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air,  and  so,  as  well  as  in  his 
room,  received  the  visits  of  people  of  distinguished  parts  as  wel 
as  quality."  His  three  daughters  seem  to  have  taken  somewhat 
after  their  mother.  When  near  his  end,  he  complained  to  his 
brother  that  they  had  been  very  undutiful  to  him.  Their  fortunes 
in  life  were  not  brilliant.  Anne,  the  eldest,  who  was  deformed, 
but  had  a  handsome  face,  manned  a  master-builder,  and  died  of 
her  first  childbirth,  with  the  infant.  Mary,  the  second,  was  never 
married.  Deborah,  the  youngest,  who  was  her  father's  favourite, 
and  the  one  that  used  to  read  to  him  after  he  became  blind, 
manied  a  weaver  in  Spitalfields,  named  Clarke,  and  had  seven 
sons  and  three  daughters ;  but  all  that  is  known  of  any  of  them 
is,  that  Caleb,  one  of  the  sons,  went  out  to  India,  where  he 
manied  and  became  parish-clerk  of  Madras,  and  that  Elizabeth, 
the  youngest  of  the  daughters,  manied,  like  her  mother,  a 
Spitalfields  weaver  (his  name  was  Foster),  and  had  seven  chil- 
dren, who  all  died  early,  so  that  in  her  old  age,  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  she  was  found  keeping  a  small  grocer's  or 
chandler's  shop  in  one  of  the  obscurest  parts  of  London. 

The  original  sources  for  Milton's  biography,  besides  his  own 
works,  are  the  account  given  by  Wood  in  the  Athena:  Oxonienses; 
Aubrey's  Minutes,  or  notes,  in  the  Bodleian  Letters  (1813);  and 
the  Memoir  by  Edward  Philips,  one  of  his  nephews,  first  pub- 
lished along  with  an  English  translation  of  his  Letters  of  State 
(1694).  Among  his  subsequent  biographers  are  Toland;  the 
two  Bichardsons,  father  and  son  (whose  singular  work  is  of  the 
highest  interest) ;  Birch  ;  Bishop  Newton ;  Samuel  Johnson  (in 
his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  1779);  Dr.  Symmons,  in  his  edition  of 
Milton's  Prose  Works  (180G);  and  the  late  Dr.  Todd  in  his 
variorum  collection  of  the  Poetical  Works,  first  published  in  1801, 
again  in  1809,  again  in  1826,  and,  for  the  fourth  time,  in  1842. 
Hut  the  great  work  upon  this  subject  will  undoubtedly  be  that 
of  Professor  Masson,  entitled  "  The  Life  of  John  Milton,  nar- 
rated in  connection  with  the  political,  ecclesiastical,  and  literary 


history  of  his  time,"  to  be  completed  in  3  vols.;  of  which,  how- 
ever, only  the  first,  carrying  down  the  nanative  to  his  return  from 
Italy,  has  yet  appeared;  8vo,  Cambridge,  1859. — G.  L.  C. 

MINTO,  Gilbert  Elliot.     See  Elliot,  Family  of. 

MIXUTIUS,  Felix.     See  Felix. 

MIRABAUD,  Jean  Bartiste,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1G75. 
His  literary  reputation  was  first  acquired  by  a  prose  translation 
of  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered,  1724 — a  work  to  which  his 
reception  into  the  Academy  in  172G  was  mainly  due.  He  sub- 
sequently translated  the  Orlando  Furioso,  but  with  less  success. 
The  atheistical  Systeme  de  la  Nature,  which  was  so  long  attri- 
buted to  him,  was  in  reality  the  work  of  the  Baron  d'Holbach 
and  his  clique.  In  1742  he  was  elected  perpetual  secretary 
of  the  French  Academy,  and  died  in  1760.  He  was  succeeded 
in  the  Academy  by  Buffon. — W.  J.  P. 

MIRABEAU,  Boniface  Riquetti,  Vicomte  de,  younger 
brother  of  the  great  orator,  was  bom  at  Bignon,  30th  November, 
1754.  He  displayed  an  almost  excessive  valour  in  the  war 
of  the  American  revolution,  and  on  entering  public  life  at 
home  held  fast  to  the  privileges  of  the  noblesse,  and  in  no  way 
co-operated  with  his  brother.  He  had  wit  enough,  for  it  was  he 
who  said  : — "  In  any  other  family  I  should  be  considered  a  clever 
fellow,  though  a  profligate ;  in  my  own  I  am  looked  on  as  a 
moral  man,  but  an  ass."  He  exaggerated  his  own  vices,  and  was 
but  a  fat  jovial  fellow,  fond  of  his  bottle,  and  appropriately 
enough  christened  Z>a»Te/-Mirabeau.  He  went  over  the  border 
to  serve  with  Conde.  The  circumstances  of  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  1792,  are  variously  reported:  he  died  of  a  flux, 
say  some ;  was  run  through  the  body,  say  others. — W.  J.  P. 

MIRABEAU,  Hoxore  Gabriel  Riquetti,  Count  de,  was 
born  at  Bignon,  near  Nemours,  on  the  9th  of  March,  1749,  and 
died  at  Paris  on  the  2d  April,  1791.  He  was  descended  from 
an  Italian  family  attached  to  the  Ghibeline  party.  This  family 
— the  Arrighetti — fled  from  Florence  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  took  refuge  in  Provence,  where  the  members  thereof  engaged 
with  success  in  commercial  pursuits.  One  of  the  descendants 
bought  the  estate  of  Mirabeau,  which  Louis  XIV.  raised  to  a 
marquisate.  The  father,  the  grandfather,  and  the  uncle  of  the 
Count  de  Mirabeau  had  all  served  in  the  army  or  navy,  and  the 
Mirabeaus  generally  were  distinguished  by  a  character  bold,  im- 
petuous, and  original.  In  none  was  this  character  more  marked 
than  in  the  Marquis  de  Mirabeau,  the  father  of  France's  most 
famous  orator.  The  marquis  was  a  man  of  talent  and  an  inde- 
pendent thinker.  He  wrote  numerous  and  voluminous  works, 
in  which  eccentric  doctrines  were  clothed  in  a  still  more  eccentric 
style.  His  writings  were  devoted  to  philanthropic  and  economic 
subjects.  His  chief  production  was  the  "  Friend  of  Men,"  which 
while  bringing  him  celebrity,  involved  him  in  controversy.  But 
this  shrewd  economist  grossly  mismanaged  his  own  affairs,  and 
this  ardent  and  disinterested  philanthropist  treated  his  wife  and 
children  with  brutal  despotism  and  insane  caprice.  Honore  Mira- 
beau had,  when  three  years  old,  the  smallpox,  which  left  his  face 
horribly  disfigured.  He  gave  early  signs  of  a  robust  constitution, 
of  brilliant  qualities,  of  a  generous  heart,  and  of  a  wild  and  pas- 
sionate temper,  which  his  father  maddened  when  trying  to  subdue. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  Mirabeau's  education  was  wholly  neglected, 
but,  through  his  father's  tyranny  and  whim,  it  was  so  fitfully 
conducted  that  there  was  no  harmony  of  mental  and  moral 
development,  while  the  intellect  was  stimulated  and  enriched  in 
a  few  directions  without  being  thoroughly  disciplined.  Having 
studied  for  a  year  or  two  at  a  military  institution,  Mirabeau  entered 
in  July,  1767,  the  regiment  of  the  Marquis  de  Lambert,  a  dis- 
ciplinarian as  ferocious  as  Mirabeau's  father.  Mirabeau  was  not 
slack  in  the  discharge  of  his  military  duties,  and  read  diligently 
every  book  that  he  could  obtain  on  the  art  of  war.  After  serving 
a  short  time  Mirabeau  was  involved  in  a  disreputable  quarrel 
with  the  Marquis  de  Lambert,  the  blame  of  which  the  marquis 
must  chiefly  bear.  The  angry  subaltern  abruptly  quitted  the 
regiment.  For  this  act  of  disobedience  he  was,  with  bis  father's 
entire  approval,  imprisoned  in  the  island  of  Re.  He  devoted  a 
part  of  his  half-year's  confinement  to  the  composition  of  an  essay 
on  despotism.  On  leaving  Re,  Mirabeau  was  permitted  to  join 
the  French  legion  in  Corsica.  He  gained  by  his  zeal,  intelligence, 
and  courage  the  approval  *of  his  superiors,  and  he  seemed  des- 
tined to  an  illustrious  military  career ;  but  just  when  he  was 
raising  his  hand  to  obtain  the  promotion  he  had  so  well  deserved, 
his  father  with  crael  perversity  commanded  him  to  abandon  a 
profession  to  which  he  had  grown  attached,  and  to  retire  to  the 
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estate  of  Mirabeau,  where  lie  was  to  perfect  himself  in  the  sciences 
so  much  loved  by  his  father,  and  to  make  agricultural  and  eco- 
nomical experiments — a  fine  occupation,  truly,  for  the  fiery  and 
ambitious  youth.  In  June,  177*2,  Mirabeau  married  the  only 
daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  Marignane.  This  was  one  of  those 
marriages,  altogether  worldly,  with  which  France  is  so  familiar, 
and  which  bear  such  bitter  fruits.  The  Marquis  de  Marignane, 
though  rich,  would  not  intrust  Mirabeau  with  any  portion  of  his 
daughter's  fortune.  He  agreed,  however,  to  an  annual  allowance 
of  the  most  moderate  kind.  Mirabeau's  income  from  other  sources 
was  scanty  enough ;  nevertheless  he  plunged  recklessly  into  the 
most  extravagant  expenses,  and  was  soon  deeply  in  debt.  The 
father  was  provoked,  the  father-in-law  annoyed,  and  the  young  wife 
was  not  sorry  to  find  an  excuse  for  bidding  farewell  to  a  husband 
who  had  been  forced  upon  her  from  conventional  considerations. 
By  the  direct  intercession  of  his  father,  and  by  the  help  of  one  of 
those  instruments  of  oppression  then  so  rife  in  France,  Mirabeau 
was  again  condemned  to  imprisonment,  first  from  September, 
1774,  till  May,  1775,  in  the  castle  of  If,  in  the  Gulf  of  Marseilles, 
and  then  in  the  fortress  of  Joux,  near  the  dreary  little  town  of 
Pontarlier  in  the  Jura.  His  wife  he  was  never  to  see  more,  to 
the  regret  neither  of  her  nor  himself.  Prison  and  exile  did  not 
prove  so  very  formidable.  Soon  at  Pontarlier  Mirabeau  was  a 
prisoner  in  little  more  than  the  name.  He  obtained  from  the 
commandant  of  the  fortress  permission  to  visit  the  town,  and  was 
admitted  into  whatever  of  good  society  Pontarlier  had,  including 
the  Marquis  de  Monnier,  an  old  gentleman  of  eighty,  and  his  wife, 
a  beautiful  young  lady  of  nineteen.  As  few  Frenchmen  deem  it 
wrong  to  reward  hospitality  by  the  blackest  injury  which  one  man 
can  inflict  on  another,  Mirabeau  had  no  scruple  about  seducing 
the  marquis'  wife.  The  affair  was  discovered ;  the  marchioness 
was  sent  to  her  parents ;  Mirabeau  fled.  Ere  long  he  was  joined 
by  the  marchioness  in  Switzerland ;  thence,  to  elude  immediate 
pursuit,  the  guilty  fugitives  went  to  Holland.  They  fixed  their 
abode  in  October,  177G,  at  Amsterdam.  By  a  decree  of  the 
parliament  at  Besancon  Mirabeau  was  condemned  to  death  and 
executed  in  effigy.  In  May,  1777,  Mirabeau  and  the  marchioness 
were  arrested ;  she  was  sent  to  a  cloister,  and  he  to  the  fortress 
of  Vincennes,  where,  strictly  watched,  he  had  for  three  long  years 
and  a  half  ample  leisure  for  repentance  and  reflection.  We  have 
abundant  traces  of  the  reflection,  but  few  of  the  repentance. 
Mirabeau's  productions  at  Vincennes  were  on  all  subjects;  and 
sometimes  the  topic  and  the  treatment  were  alike  obscene,  though 
now  and  then  there  was  nobleness  in  both.  Alone  of  all  his 
Vincennes  utterances  did  his  passionate  "  Correspondence  with 
Sophie,"  published  shortly  after  his  death,  gain  him  more  than 
a  passing  renown.  Freed  from  his  bonds  in  December,  1780, 
broken  in  health,  but  not  bowed  in  soul,  Mirabeau  stept  from  his 
dungeon  only  to  battle  in  the  courts  of  justice.  He  had  first  to 
procure  the  revocation  of  the  decree  condemning  him  to  capital 
punishment.  He  then  entered  into  an  ignominious  contest  with 
his  wife  and  her  relations,  to  which  perhaps  he  was  chiefly  urged 
by  his  pecuniary  embarrassments.  Pleading  his  own  cause, 
Mirabeau  showed  that  though  he  might  be  thwarted,  defeated, 
maligned,  France  had  in  him  an  orator  of  a  rare  and  peculiar 
kind.  From  this  time  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  Mirabeau 
could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  aught  but  a  literary  adventurer, 
clutching  at  a  precarious  livelihood  by  means  not  always  the 
purest.  His  love  for  Sophie  de  Ruffey  had  spent  itself  in  the 
ardent  letters ;  a  Dutchwoman  named  Nehra  took  her  place, 
to  whom  he  remained  as  faithful  as  such  a  man  could  be  to  any 
woman.  Dashing  pamphleteer,  indefatigable  agitator,  as  dis- 
Batisfied  with  public  affairs  in  France  and  throughout  the  world 
as  he  had  reason  to  be  with  his  own  private  affairs,  Mirabeau  went 
to  England  at  the  close  of  1784.  Here  he  agitated  and  pam- 
phleteered after  his  wont;  and  when  in  1785  he  returned  to 
Paris,  it  was  simply  to  pamphleteer  and  to  agitate.  In  his  own 
rough  way  Mirabeau  was  an  honest  man,  though  falling  far  below 
the  loftiest  standard  of  integrity.  There  seems  little  doubt  that 
in  his  trashy  flying  sheets  and  hasty  compilations,  his  pen  was 
often  that  of  the  hireling.  Beginning  to  be  felt  and  dreaded  as 
a  power,  colossal  if  chaotic,  Mirabeau  was  sent  in  1786  by  the 
French  ministry,  whom  he  had  virulently  attacked,  on  a  secret 
mission  to  the  court  of  Berlin.  A  few-  days  after  his  arrival 
Frederick  the  Great  died.  Recalled  in  a  few  months  from  Berlin, 
where  he  seems  slenderly  to  have  satisfied  his  ministerial  em- 
ployers, he — anew  a  restless  condottiere  in  Paris — scourged  them 
with  all  the  weight  of  his  vengeance,  and  all  the  bitterness  of  his 


wounded  vanity.  He  likewise — in  a  big  pamphlet  of  half  a 
dozen  volumes  or  so  on  the  Prussian  monarchy — dissected  and 
denounced  that  stringent  and  pedantic  bureaucratism  which 
Frederick  the  Great  had  established,  and  which  has  been  so  fatal 
to  Germany.  Several  of  Mirabeau's  works,  worthless  enough  in 
themselves,  were  burned  by  the  public  executioner.  The  govern- 
ment was  also  silly  enough  to  order  his  arrest ;  he,  however, 
contrived  to  escape.  Greatly  sinning,  but  far  more  wronged 
than  sinning;  squandering  his  faculties  recklessly,  yet  pre- 
paring them  for  magnificent  results;  Mirabeau — born  a  few 
months  after  Alfieri  and  Charles  Fox,  a  few  months  before 
Gothe — had  reached  his  fortieth  year  when  the  grandest  and 
most  terrible  of  political  dramas  opened.  His  lurid  popularity, 
bought  alike  by  generous  self-sacrifice  and  by  venality,  by 
patriotic  zeal  and  by  vileness,  his  leonine  courage,  his  tumul- 
tuous and  titanic  vigour,  his  contagious  sympathies,  his  electric 
speech,  his  quick  glance,  his  genuine  insight,  his  practical  saga- 
city, his  martial  promptitude,  at  once  made  Mirabeau  both  the 
Agamemmon  and  the  Achilles  of  the  Revolution.  He  led  his 
eager  troops  only  too  well  to  the  onslaught  on  the  citadel  of 
corruption.  Yet  Mirabeau  was  really  as  little  of  a  revolutionist 
as  of  a  republican.  He  was  too  much  a  pure  politician  to  delight 
in  extremes ;  the  reformation  of  abuses,  the  transformation  of 
the  monarchy,  the  regeneration  of  France,  he  aimed  at,  and  not 
wholesale  annihilation  and  anarchy  ;  no  one  could  he  less  a 
dreamer,  a  doctrinaire,  a  destructionist.  But  he  had  torn  wide 
the  floodgates ;  and  it  was  vain  for  him  or  for  others  to  believe 
that  he  could  control  the  deluge.  The  two  eventful  years  from 
the  opening  of  the  states  general  on  the  5th  May,  1789,  till 
Mirabeau's  death,  identify  Mirabeau's  biography  with  the  history 
of  France.  Rejected  as  a  candidate  by  the  nobility  of  Provence, 
Mirabeau  threatened  to  crush  the  French  aristocracy,  as  Marius 
had  crushed  the  Roman.  Turning  with  wrath  from  his  own 
class,  Mirabeau  appealed  to  that  third  estate  which,  after  simply 
claiming  equality  with  the  clergy  and  the  patricians,  rose  to  an 
exclusive  omnipotence  only  to  be  trampled  into  insignificance 
and  servitude  by  a  remorseless  autocracy.  To  qualify  himself 
as  a  deputy  for  the  third  estate,  Mirabeau  opened  a  shop  as  a 
cloth  merchant.  There  was  something  of  paltry,  petulant  defi- 
ance, and  of  French  theatricality  in  this.  The  states  general 
merged  in  a  few  weeks  into  the  national  or  constituent  assembly. 
As  a  member  of  the  assembly  Mirabeau  speedily  dominated  it 
by  his  genius,  his  audacity,  his  statesmanship,  by  the  pith,  pleni- 
tude, pressure  of  his  imposing  individuality.  The  assembly  in 
the  main  acted  with  moderation,  with  wisdom,  and  with  dignity, 
and  passed  many  valuable  measures  of  lasting  benefit  to  the 
French  people;  and  the  multitude,  though  guilty  of  violent  acts, 
such  as  the  taking  of  the  Bastile  and  the  massacres  at  Versailles, 
had  not  yet  been  heated  and  stung  to  a  sanguinary  mood.  The 
splendour  of  Mirabeau's  eloquence  has  made  men  forget  how 
much  more  the  assembly  was  a  doing  than  a  talking  body,  con- 
taining, though  it  did,  orators  the  most  gifted  and  brilliant.  A 
few  of  Mirabeau's  memorable  sayings  are  continually  repeated ; 
but  it  would  be  degrading  Mirabeau  to  a  mere  rhetorician  to 
judge  him  by  these.  Mirabeau  was  continually  urging  the  as- 
sembly to  hard  work;  to  change,  and  then  to  consolidate.  The 
assembly  was  divided  into  four  principal  parties ;  the  extreme 
monarchists,  the  rational  monarchists,  the  Orleanists,  the  op- 
ponents of  aristocratic  distinctions  and  of  all  privileges.  This 
fourth  party  was,  however,  not  compact,  but  fell  into  numerous 
fractions,  whereof  that  anarchic  and  bloody  fraction  which  after- 
wards gained  such  an  evil  name  in  the  convention,  had  scarcely 
any  influence.  Sieyes  fertile  in  ideas,  and  Mirabeau  as  the 
irresistible  champion  of  order  and  of  progress,  could  not  be 
classed  with  any  of  these  four  partie?.  At  first  Mirabeau  op- 
posed the  court  intrigues  and  machinations ;  then  he  seemed 
willing  to  be  the  saviour  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  There  was 
no  inconsistency  herein;  there  was  nothing  dishonourable.  \\  hat 
alone  was  blamable  was  that  Mirabeau,  while  obeying  his 
chivalrous  instincts  no  less  than  his  political  prescience,  should 
have  accepted  large  sums  from  the  court.  Shattered  by  his 
various  imprisonments,  exhausted  by  vice — for  his  harangues  in 
the  assembly,  and  his  labours  in  his  cabinet,  in  committees,  and 
in  political  clubs  could  have  told  little  on  a  man  of  so  much 
muscle  and  tenacity — Mirabeau  died  after  a  short  and  severe 
illness.  His  death  was  universally  and  fervently  deplored,  and 
he  was  buried  with  prodigious  pomp.  Ample  memoirs  of  Mira- 
beau have  been  published  by  his  illegitimate   son,   Lucas  de 
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Montigny.  The  most  copious  account  of  him  in  English  is  that 
by  Mr.  Store  Smith.  The  recorded  discourses  of  Mirabeau 
scarcely  come  up  to  bis  reputation;  we  must  therefore  conclude 
that,  as  in  notable  orators  generally,  more  than  half  of  the 
magic,  of  the  invincible  impressivenesa,  was  iu  the  voice,  the 
i  the  glance. — W.  M-l. 

JUBANDOLA.    See  Pica 

lOBBEL,  Charles  Fran-ois  Bbissbau  db,  a  celebrated 
French  botanist,  was  born  at  Paris,  27th  March,  1776,  and  died 
illy,  12th  September,  1864.  He  devoted  his  attention 
early  to  botany,  and  was  a  pupil  in  the  Paris  museum.  In  1797 
'..e  accompanied  Bamond  to  Mont  Perdu  and  the  Pyrenees.  He 
pointed  director  of  the  garden  at  Mahnaison,  in  which  the 
impress  Josephine  had  a  fine  collection  of  plants.  He  acted  as 
private  secretary  to  Napoleon  in  Holland;  and  he  was  afterwards 
nominated  director  of  the  Dutch  school  of  painting  at  Paris  and 
at  Pome.  In  1808  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Academy 
ices  of  the  Institute  of  France;  and  he  became  professor- 
adjoint  of  botany  and  vegetable  physiology.  Subsequently  he 
was  a  member  of  the  council  of  state,  and  was  named  secretary- 
general  of  the  department  of  police.  He  mingled  in  public 
affairs  for  some  years,  and  then  resigned  office.  In  1829  he 
became  professor  of  culture  at  the  Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelle. 
He  was  chosen  a  foreign  member  of  the  Koyal  and  Linntean 
Societies  of  London. — J.  H.  B. 

MITCHELL,  Sir  Andrew,  a  Scottish  statesman  and  ambas- 
sador, was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Mitchell,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  St.  Giles'  church,  Edinburgh,  and  a  member  of  the 
family  of  Mitchell  of  Thainston,  Aberdeenshire.  He  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  his  native  city,  where  he  studied  mathematics 
under  the  celebrated  Colin  Maclaurin.  He  began  his  public 
career  as  secretary  to  the  marquis  of  Tweeddale,  who  in  17-11 
was  appointed  secretary  of  state  for  Ireland.  In  consequence  of 
the  Jacobite  rebellion  of  1745  the  marquis  resigned  his  office ;  but 
the  activity  and  zeal  which  Mitchell  displayed  during  that  critical 
period  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  the  government,  and 
after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  he  was  in  17-47  returned  to 
the  house  of  commons  as  member  for  the  Elgin  district  of  burghs. 
In  17 51  he  was  appointed  British  minister  at  Brussels.  Two 
years  later  he  was  created  a  knight  of  the  bath,  and  appointed 
.Mnbassador-extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of 
frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia.  He  acquired  extraordinary 
Influence  over  the  mind  of  that  monarch,  and  was  celebrated  for 
the  plain  and  strong  censures  which  he  often  levelled  against 
Frederick's  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression.  Sir  Andrew  died  in 
1771.  The  Prussian  monarch  is  said  to  have  wept  as  he  saw 
the  funeral  procession  of  his  honest  and  courageous  friend  pass. 
— (Memoirs  and  Papers  of  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  by  Andrew 
Bisset,  2  vols.)— J.  T. 

MITCHELL,  John,  the  first  professor  of  biblical  literature 
to  the  United  Secession  church,  Scotland,  was  bom  at  Beith, 
loth  October,  17G8,  his  father  being  the  Secession  minister  of 
that  place.  After  his  term  of  academic  and  theological  study 
had  been  concluded,  he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  by  the  pres- 
bytery of  Perth  in  1792.  Immediately  afterwards  he  was  called 
by  the  congregation  of  Whithorn  and  by  that  of  Anderston, 
then  a  suburb  of  Glasgow.  The  synod  decreed  him  to  Ander- 
ston, and  he  was  ordained  en  the  1st  of  August,  1793.  A  long 
and  useful  ministry  was  spent  by  him,  and  his  congregation 
so  grew  that  it  removed  at  length  to  a  larger  and  more  hand- 
edifice,  now  the  United  Presbyterian  church,  Wellington 
In  September,  1825,  he  was  chosen  by  the  synod 
«r  of  biblical  literature,  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  his 
office  the  following  year.  In  1804  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan 
the  university  of  Glasgow  £100  to  be  awarded  as  a  prize 
lor  the  best  essay  on  the  "Civilization  of  the  subjects  of  the 
b  empire  in  India,"  and  Dr.  Mitchell  gained  it.  The 
was  at  once  published,  and  its  graceful  stvle  and  able 
(liM:u' '  dar.     It  deals  in  a  masterly  way  with 

the  successive  points  taken  up,  and  always  in  a  benign,  christian 
spirit.  Be  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  college  of 
Princeton  in  1815,  and  from  that  of  Glasgow  in  1837.  Full  of 
and  honour  Dr.  Mitchell  died  25th  January,  1844.— J.  E. 

MITCHELL,  Thomas,  an  eminent  Greek  scholar,  was  born 
in  London  in  1783,  the  son  of  a  riding-master.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Bine-coat  school,  which  sent  him  to  Pembroke  college, 
Cambridge.  His  striking  essays  on  Aristophanes  he  began  to 
contribute  to  the  Q  view  in  1813.     Their  success  led 


him  to  attempt  the  translation  of  five  plays  of  Aristophanes 
into  English  verse,  which  was  published  in  1820-22,  with  a 
most  amusing  and  interesting  preliminary  dissertation.  Mit- 
chell's rendering  of  Aristophanes  is  wonderful  in  its  spirit  and 
vigour;  and  in  his  imitation  of  the  trochaics  and  anapaests  of 
the  original,  he  displayed  a  singular  mastery  of  English  metre. 
Obliged  for  a  living  to  edit  classics  and  correct  for  the  Claren- 
don press,  even  that  resource  had  failed  him  when,  towards  tho 
close  of  his  life,  he  was  aided  by  a  donation,  through  Sir  R. 
Peel,  from  the  roval  bounty  fund.  He  died  near  Woodstock  in 
May,  1845.— F.  E. 

MITCHELL,  Sir  Thomas  Livingstone,  Knight,  was  the 
son  of  a  gentleman  of  Stirlingshire,  where  he  was  born  in  1792. 
Entering  the  army  he  served  in  the  peninsula,  attained  the  rank 
of  major,  and  at  the  close  of  the  contest  was  commissioned  to 
make  surveys  for  the  government  of  the  chief  battle-fields  in 
Spain  and  Portugal.  Publishing  in  1827  a  valuable  work  on 
geographical  and  military  surveying,  he  was  appointed  in  the 
same  year  deputy  surveyor-general,  becoming  afterwards  sur- 
veyor-general of  New  South  Wales.  Between  1831  and  1836, 
under  circumstances  of  difficulty  and  danger,  he  made  personal 
explorations,  of  which  he  published  in  1838  his  well-known 
account — "Three  expeditions  into  the  interior  of  Eastern  Aus- 
tralia," followed  in  1848  by  a  narrative  of  another  expedition 
performed  in  1845-46,  "Journal  of  an  expedition  into  the  interior 
of  Tropical  Australia."  The  discovery  of  Australia  Felix  and  of 
the  river  which  he  named  Victoria,  were  among  the  more  im- 
portant results  of  these  expeditions.  During  a  visit  to  England 
he  was  knighted  in  1839.  Among  his  official  publications  was 
an  elaborate  map  of  New  South  Wales  and  a  manual  of  Austra- 
lian geography  for  the  use  of  the  schools  of  the  colony.  Although 
not  himself  a  naturalist,  he  kept  in  view  during  his  expeditions 
the  claims  of  science,  and  added  largely  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
natural  history,  &c,  of  the  regions  which  he  explored.  He  died 
a  colonel  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney  in  1855. — F.  E. 

MITFOKD,  Mabt  Russell,  the  author  of  "Our  Village," 
and  other  works,  was  born  at  Alresford,  Hampshire,  on  the 
16th  December,  1786.  Her  father  was  a  physician  with  but 
little  practice,  but  of  a  sanguine,  cheerful,  speculative  temper, 
which  involved  him  in  pecuniary  losses,  and  made  Mm  at  length 
dependent  on  the  exertions  of  Mary,  his  only  child,  for  a  liveli- 
hood. The  fortune  derived  from  a  lottery  ticket  given  to  this 
little  girl  on  her  tenth  birth-day,  and  which  won  a  prize  of 
£20,000  at  Dublin,  was  dissipated  in  rash  specidations.  Man- 
was  educated  at  a  school  in  Hans  Place,  Chelsea,  where  one  of 
the  governesses  turned  the  mind  of  the  pupil  strongly  in  the 
direction  of  the  drama.  In  her  twentieth  year  she  published 
three  separate  volumes  of  poetry,  which  had  all  the  faults  inci- 
dent to  a  young  lady's  poetry,  and  were  severely  criticised  in 
the  Quarterly  Review,  Another  poem,  "  Watlington  Hill,"  in 
commemoration  of  a  coursing  match,  appeared  in  1812.  Her 
dramatic  compositions  saw  the  light  at  a  later  period — "  Julian" 
in  1823,  "Foscari"  in  1826,  "Rienzi"  in  1828,  and  after  that 
"  Charles  the  First."  The  last-named  was  suppressed  by  George 
Colman  the  licenser,  as  of  dangerous  principles,  but  subse- 
quently appeared  at  the  Coburg  theatre,  and  was  found  to  do  no 
harm.  Indeed,  Miss  Mitford's  genius  lay  in  describing  scenes 
far  removed  from  the  stage;  and  when  in  1819  she  contributed 
to  the  Lady's  Magazine  those  charming  sketches  of  English  and 
rural  life,  entitled  "Our  Village,"  she  secured  her  true  place  in 
the  history  of  English  literature.  The  charm  of  these  simple 
stories  and  descriptions  is  indescribable.  In  a  similar  strain,  but 
with  not  quite  the  same  success,  she  wrote  "  Bedford  Regis,  or 
sketches  of  a  country  town ;"  the  materials  of  which  were  gathered 
from  the  town  of  Reading,  near  which  she  resided.  Though  less 
under  the  pressure  of  necessity  in  her  later  years  than  she  once 
had  been,  her  literary  industry  continued  unabated,  and  she  was 
a  large  contributor  to  various  collections  of  talcs.  In  1852  she 
brought  out  her  "  Recollections  of  a  Literary  Life,  or  books,  places, 
and  people,"  3  vols.,  which  is  not  a  narrative  of  the  personal 
events  of  her  life,  so  much  as  an  account  of  her  reading  and 
reflections.  Her  last  publication  was  "Atherton,  and  other 
Tales,"  3  vols.,  1854.  On  the  10th  of  January,  1855,  she  died 
amid  regrets  as  general  as  they  were  sincere. — R.  H. 

MITFORD,  William,  the  historian  of  Greece,  was  born  in 
London  in  February,  1744.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  John 
Mitford,  Esq.,  of  Exbury,  near  Southampton.  He  received  his 
education   at  Queen's  college,  Oxford;   and  after  quitting  the 
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university,  began  to  read  law  at  the  Middle  temple,  where  he 
was  joined  by  his  younger  brother.  Upon  the  death  of  his 
father,  leaving  him  in  possession  of  the  family  inheritance,  M it- 
ford  abandoned  his  legal  studies,  and  soon  after  obtained  a 
commission  in  the  South  Hampshire  militia.  His  brother  worked 
on  at  the  law,  and  finally  rose  to  the  woolsack,  and  was  created 
Lord  Redesdale.  At  the  mess  table  of  his  regiment  Mitford  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  a  mind  of  a 
breadth  and  capacity  not  often  met  with  at  such  reunions;  he 
became  the  friend  of  Captain  Edward  Gibbon,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  regiment  in  1779.  Conver- 
sation with  Gibbon  awakened  in  him  a  like  ardour  for  historical 
research ;  and  the  plan  of  the  history  of  Greece  was  conceived  and 
sketched  out  during  the  intervals  of  his  military  avocations. 
Entering  parliament,  Mitford  sat  successively  for  the  boroughs 
of  Newport  (Isle  of  Wight),  Beer-Alston,  and  Eomney.  He 
scarcely  ever  spoke  except  upon  military  questions,  when  he 
expressed  himself  with  sense  and  clearness.  He  wrote  in  1774 
a  "  Treatise  on  the  Military  Force,  and  particularly  on  the  militia 
of  this  kingdom."  The  first  volume  of  the  "History  of  Greece" 
was  published  in  1784,  and  the  remainder  appeared  in  succes- 
sive volumes  in  1790,  1797,  1808,  and  1818.  His  other  works 
are  "  Observations  on  the  History  of  Christianity ;"  a  pamphlet 
on  the  corn-laws  (of  course  upholding  them,  for  Mitford  was  a 
zealous  tory);  and  an  "  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Harmony 
in  Language  and  of  the  Mechanism  of  Verse,  modem  and  ancient." 
The  "History  of  Greece,"  though  it  has  lost  the  position  which  it 
once  held,  since  the  publication  of  the  more  learned  and  critical 
works  of  Thirlwall  and  Grote,  can  still  be  read  with  interest  and 
pleasure.  It  is  written  in  the  spirit  of  a  thorough-going  par- 
tisan of  aristocracy,  who  sees  in  the  democracy  of  Athens  the 
same  terrific  bugbear  which  the  detested  French  convention  was 
actually  presenting  to  his  eyes,  and  is  thence  incapable  of  doing 
justice  to  its  champions.  This  is  especially  manifest  in  the  nar- 
rative given  by  the  historian  of  the  struggle  between  Demos- 
thenes and  Philip  of  Macedon.  Yet  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
very  partiality  of  the  writer  imparts  a  warmth  and  animation 
to  his  style,  and  renders  his  work  more  readable,  if  not  more 
accurate.     Mitford  died  at  Exbury  in  1827. — T.  A. 

MITHRIDATES  VL,  King  of  Pontus,  surnamed  Eupatoe, 
but  commonly  known  in  history  as  Mithridates  the  Great,  was 
born  about  132  B.C.,  and  was  brought  up  at  Sinope,  where  he 
received  a  Greek  education.  He  succeeded  his  father  Mithridates 
V.,  about  121  B.C.  His  grounds  of  quarrel  with  the  Romans 
commenced  early,  as  during  his  minority  they  deprived  him  of 
Phrygia,  which  had  been  possessed  by  his  father.  He  commenced 
his  career  by  the  conquest  of  Colchis  and  Lesser  Armenia,  about 
112  B.C.,  having  first  secured  himself  on  the  throne  by  the 
execution  of  his  mother  and  brother.  Being  called  in  by  the 
Greeks  of  the  Chersonesus  Taurica  or  Crimea  to  their  assistance 
against  the  Scythians,  he  expelled  the  latter  from  the  Crimea, 
and  carried  his  victorious  arms  as  far  as  the  Dneister,  He 
appears  to  have  established  a  strong  influence  over  the  Scythians 
even  as  far  as  the  Danube — having  in  view  already  his  great 
contest  with  Rome.  The  kingdom  of  Bosphorus  in  the  Crimea 
became  tributary  to  him,  and  soon  afterwards,  by  the  bequest 
of  its  last  king  Parisades,  was  incorporated  with  his  dominions. 
He  also  allied  himself  with  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  and  with 
the  Parthians  and  the  Iberians  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Caspian. 
During  some  years  he,  moreover,  laboured  in  various  ways  to 
gain  entire  possession  of  Paphlagonia,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia, 
against  the  authority  and  influence  of  Rome;  the  republic  being 
much  hampered  about  90  b.c.  with  the  social  war.  Our  know- 
ledge of  these  events  is  very  imperfect,  but  it  appears  that 
Mithridates  for  a  long  time  carefully  avoided  coming  to  an  open 
rupture  with  Rome.  The  war  broke  out  in  88  b.c.  The  Roman 
legate  Aquilius  and  their  ally  Nicomedes  king  of  Bithynia,  were 
completely  defeated  in  Paphlagonia,  and  Mithridates  followed  up 
his  success  by  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia,  which 
then  comprised  a  large  part  of  western  Asia  Minor,  with  Per- 
gamus  for  its  capital.  He  overran  the  whole  province,  and  all 
Asia  Minor  soon  acknowledged  his  authority,  excepting  some  of 
the  islands  and  the  confederate  Greek  cities  of  Lycia.  In  the 
middle  of  the  winter  he  issued  orders  to  all  the  cities  of  Asia 
Minor  that  all  Roman  citizens  found  in  them  should  be  forthwith 
put  to  death.  So  hateful  had  the  Romans  rendered  themselves  by 
their  extortions  and  oppressions,  that  the  massacre  seems  to  have 
been  almost  universally  carried  out,  and  seventy  thousand  persons 
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at  the  lowest  computation  are  said  to  have  perished  in  it.  In 
the  spring  of  87  B.C.,  Mithridates  sent  a  large  army  into  Greece, 
and  subsequently  occupied  Thrace  and  Macedonia  also.  But  in 
8G  B.C.,  Archelaus,  his  general,  was  defeated  with  enormous 
slaughter  at  Chaeronea  by  the  celebrated  Sulla,  and  in  85  B.C. 
the  Roman  Fimbria  totally  routed  Mithridates  himself  and  drove 
him  out  of  the  Roman  province  in  Asia  Minor.  In  the  same 
year  Sulla  gained  another  great  victory  over  Archelaus  at  Orcho- 
menos,  and  in  84  B.C.  he  crossed  over  into  Asia;  but  being 
anxious  to  attack  his  enemy  Fimbria,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Mithridates  on  behalf  of  the  Romans,  by  which  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  king  should  give  up  all  the  territories  he  had  acquired 
in  the  war,  should  pay  two  thousand  talents  to  the  Romans,  and 
should  surrender  to  them  seventy  ships  of  war  fully  equipped. 
This  last  condition  was  especially  grievous  to  Mithridates,  as  he 
had  devoted  the  greatest  pains  to  establishing  a  powerful  navy. 
Hostilities  were  renewed  again  by  the  Roman  governor  Murean 
in  the  following  year,  but  Mithridates  was  victorious,  and  peace 
was  soon  restored  on  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  Sulla.  The 
king  devoted  this  respite  to  preparing  himself  for  a  final  struggle 
with  Rome,  by  improving  the  discipline  of  his  armies  and  making 
fresh  alliances.  He  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Sertorius,  in 
which  he  engaged  to  assist  that  general  with  his  fleet,  and  to 
induce  the  Cilician  pirates,  over  whom  he  had  influence,  to  take 
part  with  Sertorius.  In  return,  Mithridates  was  to  have  pos- 
session of  all  Asia,  should  they  be  successful  against  Rome.  The 
third  and  final  Mithridatic  war  began  74  B.C.,  the  immediate 
pretence  being  a  dispute  respecting  the  province  of  Bithynia. 
Mithridates  with  an  immense  army  invaded  Bithynia,  defeated 
the  consul  Cotta  near  Chalcedon,  and  shut  him  up  in  that  city. 
He  then  laid  siege  to  the  wealthy  city  of  Cyzicus — but  the  other 
consul  Lucuilus  compelled  him  to  raise  the  siege,  73  B.C.  Soon 
after  he  sustained  several  severe  defeats,  and  was  driven  back 
into  Pontus.  Lucuilus  proceeded  to  invade  Pontus,  and  gained 
a  great  victory  at  Cabeira  72  B.C.  Mithridates  caused  his  wives 
and  sisters  to  be  put  to  death,  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies,  and  took  refuge  with  his  son-in-law  Tigranes  in 
Armenia.  War  ensued  between  the  Romans  and  Tigranes,  and  in 
G9  B.C.  Lucuilus  invaded  Armenia.  He  defeated  Tigranes  near 
his  capital  Tigranocerta,  and  the  next  year  he  gained  another 
victory  at  Artaxata,  and  laid  siege  to  the  strong  city  of  Xisibis. 
Mithridates  now  succeeded  in  beating  two  of  Lucuilus'  lieutenants, 
and  recovered  a  considerable  part  of  his  dominions;  Lucuilus 
being  much  hampered  by  the  mutinous  spirit  of  his  soldiers.  In 
66  b.c.  Pompey  assumed  the  chief  command,  and  persuaded  the 
Parthian  monarch  to  act  on  the  Roman  side,  thereby  seriously 
embarassing  Mithridates  and  Tigranes.  A  quarrel  now  arose 
between  the  kings  of  Pontus  and  Armenia,  and  the  former, 
having  been  again  defeated  by  Pompey,  found  no  better  resource 
than  to  attempt  to  penetrate  through  Colchis  to  the  Tauric 
Chersonese  which  had  formerly  been  part  of  his  dominions,  and 
where  he  might  be  safe  for  a  time  from  the  pursuit  of  Pompey. 
This  arduous  enterprise  was  successfully  accomplished,  and 
Mithridates  established  himself  at  Panticapa;um,  now  Kertch, 
the  capital  of  his  kingdom  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus.  He 
now  sent  offers  of  submission  to  Pompey,  hoping  to  obtain  terms 
of  peace  as  Tigranes  had  done;  but  the  negotiation  was  fruitless, 
as  Pompey  demanded  the  presence  of  the  king  in  person.  Still 
unbroken  in  spirit,  the  old  king  tried  to  organize  an  alliance 
against  Rome  among  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Sarmatians  and  Geta?, 
who  surrounded  the  Crimea,  and  collected  a  fleet  and  army  with 
the  object  of  penetrating  westwards  through  Thrace  and  Illyri- 
cum  to  Italy,  and  attacking  the  Romans  on  their  own  ground. 
But  his  soldiers  were  weary  of  fatigues  and  dangers,  and  hopeless 
of  success.  They  mutinied  against  him,  and  his  son  Pharnaces 
headed  the  revolt.  Finding  that  no  choice  remained  to  him  but 
death  or  captivity,  Mithridates  put  an  end  to  his  life  63  b.c. 
He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  talents  aud  energy;  but  cruel, 
suspicious,  and  treacherous  in  the  extreme.  He  was,  in  truth, 
an  oriental  despot  with  a  Greek  education.  With  the  solitary 
exception  of  Hannibal,  he  was  the  most  formidable  enemy  that 
the  Roman  republic  ever  encountered. — G. 

MOESTL1X,  Michael.     See  Maestlin. 

*  MOFFAT,  RoBBBT,  an  eminent  missionary,  was  bom  at 
Ormiston,  near  Edinburgh,  21st  December,  1795.  His  father, 
who  was  a  common  labourer  when  his  son  was  born,  not  long 
afterwards  got  a  situation  in  the  customs,  and  was  for  a  season 
emploved  at  Portsov  in  Banffshire  and  then  at  Carronshore.    He 
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finallv  scttl.a  at  Inverkeithmg  in  1811,  and  joined  the  Secession 
Church  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  well-known   Ebenezer 
Brown.     The  young  man  Bobert  was  reared  :is  a  gardener,  and 
wrought  at  his  occupation  in  various  parts  of  the  country.     On 
his  removal  to  High  Leigh  in  England,  his  mother  made  him 
promise  to  read  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  every  night,  and  what 
j  on  as  a  filial  task  MOD  came  to  be  welcomed 
lightfoJ  privilege.     Solemn  thoughts  had  taken  possession 
of  him,  and  he  felt  a  strong  impulse  toward  the  mission  field, 
that  impulse,  consecrated  by  faith  and  prayer,  could 
immediately  gratified.     On  leaving  High  Leigh  he  went 
to  work  in  a  nursery  at  Duckingfield  under  the  care  of  a  Mr. 
Smith,  whose  daughter  he  afterwards  married.      Here   in   the 
vicinity  of  Manchester,  and  under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Roby,  his 
plans  'and   aspirations  were   realized.      His  application  to  the 
Missionary  Society  being  accepted,  he  was  in  1S16  sent 
out  to  South  Africa.    The  designation  service  was  held  in  Surrey 
chapel :  Williams  being  set  apart  at  the  same  meeting  for  the 
Soul  h  Seas.    The  first  scene  of  Moffat's  labours  was  on  the  Orange 
river  where  the  dreaded  Africaner  was  chief,  but  the  lion  soon 
the  lamb  through  the  power  of  the  gospel.    Mr.  Moffat's 
subsequent  labours  have  been  in  the  Bechuana  country,  and 
remarkable  success  has  attended  them.     He  came  to  Britain  in 
1840,  and  charmed  many  a  meeting  in  England  and  Scotland 
with  details  of  bis  missionary  life — his  journeys — his  romantic 
adventures  among  different  tribes— the  danger  he  had  encoun- 
tered, and  the  remarkable  deliverances  which  he  had  enjoyed. 
When  in  this  country  he  published  a  volume,  called  "  Missionary 
Labours  and  Scenes  in  South  Africa,"  a  volume  as  full  of  excit- 
ing interest  as  any  tale  of  fiction.     He  also  carried  through  the 
press  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Psalms  in  the 
Bechuana  language.     This  brave,  shrewd,  and  self-devoted  ser- 
vant then  returned  to  South  Africa,  where  he  still  carries  on  the 
work  of  evangelization  in  all  its  means  and  methods — enlighten- 
ing, educating,  civilizing,  and  blessing  these  ends  of  the  earth. 
The  travels  of  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  Livingston,  in  the  neighbouring 
regions,  produced  a  few  years  ago  a  great  sensation. — J.  E. 
MOHAMMED.    See  Mahomet,  Mahmotjd,  and  Mehemet. 
MOINE.     See  Lemoine. 

MOIR,  David  Macbeth,  a  Scottish  poet  and  physician,  was 
born  at  Musselburgh  in  1798.  He  was  educated  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  his  native  town  and  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  apprenticed  for  four  years  to  a 
surgeon  in  Musselburgh.  Five  years  later  he  obtained  his  sur- 
geon's diploma,  and  entered  into  partnership  with  a  respectable 
medical  practitioner  in  his  native  town,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  useful  and  honourable  life.  At  an  early  age 
Moir  showed  a  fondness  for  literary  pursuits,  and  some  of  his 
pieces,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  appeared  in  the  local  magazines  in 
1812.  About  the  time  of  his  leaving  college  he  published  "  The 
Bombardment  of  Algiers,  and  other  poems."  Soon  after  the 
establishment  of  Blackicood's  Magazine  he  became  one  of  its 
most  frequent  and  popular  contributors,  under  the  signature  of 
A,  from  which  he  acquired  the  literary  cognomen  of  Delta.  The 
best  of  his  poetical  contributions  were  collected  and  published  in 
1824  under  the  title  of  "The  Legend  of  Genevieve,  with  other  tales 
and  poems."  This  was  followed  by  his  amusing  "  Autobiography 
of  Mansie  Wauch,"  which  was  originally  published  in  the  pages 
of  lihckicood.  The  quaint  sly  humour  displayed  in  this  work, 
together  with  its  quiet,  powerful,  and  subtle  delineation  of  Scotch 
character,  gained  for  it  a  wide  circulation,  and  greatly  increased 
the  reputation  of  its  author.  Dr.  Moir  meanwhile  discharged  his 
laborious  professional  duties  with  unremitting  assiduity.  He 
exerted  himself  with  extraordinary  diligence  and  zeal  to  check 
the  progress  of  cholera  in  1832,  and  published  two  able  pamphlets 
on  the  nature  of  that  virulent  disease.  In  1837  he  edited  a 
collection  of  the  fugitive  pieces  of  his  friend  Dr.  M'Xish,  to  which 
he  prefixed  a  memoir ;  and  a  few  years  later  he  performed  a 
similar  service  to  the  memory  of  the  lamented  Gait.  In  1843 
he  published  his  "  Domestic  Verses,"  which  he  had  previously 
circulated  among  his  friends.  In  1851  he  delivered  at  the 
Edinburgh  philosophical  institution,  and  afterwards  published,  a 
course  of  six  lectures  "On  the  Poetical  Literature  of  the  past 
half  century;"  and  "The  Lament  of  Selim,"  his  last  contribution 
to  Blachwoo<t$  Magazine,  appeared  in  the  summer  of  the  same 
year.  Dr.  Moir's  health  had  been  seriously  injured  by  his  laborious 
duties  and  by  a  seven-  illness  in  1844,  and  finally  by  an  injury 
received  in  consequence  of  the  upsetting  of  his  carriage  in  184G, 


which  made  him  lame  for  life.  In  1851  he  sought  relief  in  rest 
and  change  of  scene,  but  it  was  too  late.  He  died  at  Dumfries 
on  the  6th  July  of  the  same  year,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  leaving 
a  widow  and  eight  children  to  lament  his  loss.  Moir's  serious 
verses  are  distinguished  by  sweetness  and  tenderness,  rather  thau 
by  original  power.  His  humour  was  grave,  quiet,  and  "pawkie" 
— in  a  word,  thoroughly  Scotch.  His  amiable  and  benevolent 
character  gained  him  the  love  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him. 
A  complete  edition  of  his  works,  edited  by  Thomas  Aird,  appeared 
in  1857.— J   T. 

MOIRA,  Francis  Rawdon  Hastings,  second  Lord  Raw- 
don,  Earl  of  Moira,  and  first  Marquis  of  Hastings,  a  distinguished 
soldier  and  statesman,  was  born  in  1754.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford ;  and  having  made  choice  of  the  military  profession, 
entered  as  ensign  in  the  15th  foot  in  1771.  Two  years  later 
he  was  made  lieutenant  in  the  5th,  and  embarked  for  America, 
where,  in  1775,  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Bunker's 
Hill.  He  was  second  in  command  under  Lord  Cornwallis  at  the 
battle  of  Camden  in  1780,  where  he  played  a  prominent  part; 
but  was  blamed  for  the  severe  measures  which  he  subsequently 
adopted  against  deserters.  On  the  25th  of  April,  1781,  at  the 
head  of  only  nine  hundred  men,  Lord  Rawdon  attacked  and 
defeated  the  American  general,  Green,  who  had  nearly  two  thou- 
sand troops  under  him,  at  Hobkirk's  Hill;  but  his  lordship's 
health  having  been  greatly  impaired  by  his  exertions,  he  was 
obliged  soon  after  to  return  to  England.  The  Charleston  packet, 
however,  in  which  he  embarked,  was  captured  on  its  voyage  by 
the  French  squadron  under  Comte  de  Grasse  and  earned  into 
Brest.  He  very  soon  obtained  his  release,  and  on  his  arrival  in 
England  was  received  with  great  distinction,  appointed  one  of  the 
royal  aides-de-camp,  and  created  a  British  peer,  March  5, 1783. 
Lord  Rawdon  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  George  IV.,  as  well  as  a  leading  member  of  the  whig 
party ;  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussions  respecting 
the  famous  regency  question  arising  out  of  the  illness  of  George 
III.  in  1788-89.  At  this  period  he  inherited  the  estates  of  his 
maternal  uncle,  Francis,  tenth  earl  of  Himtingdon,  and  in  1793 
succeeded  his  father  as  earl  of  Moira.  He  was  now  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  appointed  to  the  command 
of  a  force  intended  to  co-operate  with  the  French  royalists  in 
Brittany  and  La  Vendee ;  but  before  they  could  take  the  field 
the  insurgents  had  been  completely  crushed  by  the  republican 
armies.  In  the  summer  of  1794  Lord  Moira  marched  with  ten 
thousand  British  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  duke  of  York, 
who  was  then  retreating  through  Brabant  to  Flanders,  and  wa 
nearly  surrounded  by  the  greatly  superior  forces  of  the  enemy. 
His  lordship  made  a  rapid  march  across  the  country  from  Ostend ; 
and  by  his  skilful  movements  in  the  face  of  much  danger  and 
under  great  hardships,  effected  a  junction  with  the  duke,  and 
succeeded  in  extricating  him  from  his  perilous  situation.  When 
the  whigs  came  into  power  in  1806,  on  the  death  of  Pitt,  Lord 
Moira,  who  was  a  steady  though  moderate  adherent  of  that  poli- 
tical party,  was  appointed  master-general  of  the  ordnance ;  but 
he  resigned  that  post  in  1807  on  the  return  of  the  tories  to 
power.  On  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval  in  1812,  and  the 
failure  of  the  marquis  of  Wellesley  to  form  an  administration,  a 
similar  commission  was  given  to  Lord  Moira ;  but  the  refusal  of 
Lords  Grey  and  Granville  to  accept  office  on  the  terms  proposed 
rendered  his  efforts  abortive.  His  lordship's  dissatisfaction  with 
the  demands  of  these  noblemen,  and  his  personal  friendship  for 
the  prince-regent,  caused  him  now  to  separate  from  the  whig 
party.  Shortly  after,  the  order  of  the  garter  was  conferred  upon 
him,  and  he  was  appointed  governor-general  of  India.  His 
administration,  which  lasted  upwards  of  nine  years,  was  distin- 
guished by  its  combined  prudence  and  vigour.  He  brought  to  i 
successful  termination  the  war  with  the  Nepaulese ;  repulsed  tin 
plundering  hordes  of  the  Pindarees  and  rooted  them  out  of  their 
native  haunts ;  and  completely  subjugated  the  Peshwa  of  Poonah, 
the  Rajah  of  Nagpore,  and  the  Patans,  who  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  war  with  the  Pindarees  to  rise  in  arms  against  the  British. 
As  a  reward  for  his  important  services  he  was  created  Marquis 
of  Hastings  on  the  7th  of  December,  1816,  and  twice  received 
the  thanks  of  the  directors  and  court  of  proprietors  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament.  In  conse- 
quence of  ill  health  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  England  in  1822 ; 
and  had  to  defend  his  administration  against  several  violent 
attacks  made  upon  it  in  parliament.  In  1824  he  was  appointed 
governor  and  commander-in-chief  of  Malta ;  and  died  on  the  26th 
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of  November,  1826,  on  board  the  Revenge  man-of-war  in  the 
biy  of  Baia,  near  Naples. — J.  T. 

MOI V RE.     See  Demoivre. 

MOLE\  Louis  Mattiiieu,  Count,  a  French  statesman,  born 
at  Paris  on  the  21th  January,  1781 ;  died  on  the  23rd  November, 
1855.  He  belonged  to  an  old  and  distinguished  family,  which 
from  the  fifteenth  century  had  devoted  itself  to  the  profession  of 
law.  As  soon  as  he  had  completed  his  education — and  such  as 
lie  had  was  duo  to  his  own  efforts — he  entered  the  salon  life  of 
Paris,  being  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  assemblies  of  Madame  de 
Beaumont,  where  Chateaubriand,  Michaud,  Joubert,  De  Fontanes, 
and  Pasquier  were  also  often  present.  His  taste  and  talents 
soon  directed  him  to  politics.  He  studied  and  knew  men  much 
more  than  abstract  principles,  and  in  1805  made  his  first  literary 
appearance  in  a  volume  of  essays  on  morals  and  politics.  A 
monarchy  limited  by  constitutional  safeguards  was  the  object  of 
■the  young  author;  and  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  France 
his  work  made  a  sensation.  He  then  visited  England,  and 
studied  the  institutions  of  Britain.  On  his  return  Napoleon, 
who  had  read  his  "  Essays,"  resolved  to  attach  him  to  the 
government,  and  named  him  auditor  of  the  first  class  to  the 
council  of  state,  which  was  soon  after  followed  by  his  appoint- 
ment as  master  of  the  "  requetes" — the  pleas  or  petitions  pre- 
sented to  the  emperor.  In  1807  he  was  appointed  prefect  of  the 
Cote  d'Or;  but  in  1809  was  recalled  to  Paris  as  councillor  of 
state  and  director-general  of  "  ponts  et  chaussees."  From  this 
time  till  1812  he  was  almost  in  daily  communication  with  the 
emperor.  In  the  disasters  of  1813  Count  Mold  was  entirely 
faithful  to  Napoleon;  and  Napoleon  gave  frequent  expression  to 
the  high  estimation  in  which  he  held  his  minister.  On  the  fall 
of  the  empire  Count  Mole' took  service  with  the  Bourbons,  and  was 
named  minister  of  marine,  in  which  office  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  opposing  the  British  right  of  search,  and  by  using  every 
effort  in  his  power  to  put  down  the  African  slave  trade.  At  the 
revolution  of  1830  he  was  called  by  Louis  Philippe  to  the  ministry 
of  foreign  affairs,  but  retired  for  a  time  in  presence  of  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  France.  In  183G,  however,  he  was  again  appointed 
foreign  minister,  succeeding  M.  Thiers,  and  again  retired  in  1839. 
In  1848  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislative  assembly;  but 
when  the  republic  gave  way  to  the  empire  he  declared  his  poli- 
tical career  terminated.  He  was  a  man  of  moderate  opinions, 
upright  principles,  and  would  if  possible  have  established  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy  with  a  strong  government.  He  spoke  much 
both  in  the  chamber  of  peers  and  in  the  Academy,  of  which  he 
was  a  member. — P.  E.  D. 

MOLESWORTH,  Sir  William,  Bart.,  a  statesman  of  the 
school  of  "  philosophical  radicalism,"  was  bom  in  London  in 
1810.  He  was  of  an  old  Cornish  family,  the  eighth  inheritor 
of  a  baronetcy  first  conferred  by  William  III.  on  an  ancestor 
who  became  governor  of  Jamaica.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
while  he  himself  was  a  minor,  Sir  William  Molesworth  suc- 
ceeded to  large  and  valuable  landed  estates.  His  mother  was 
an  Edinburgh  lady,  and  Sir  William  received  his  education 
partly  in  the  Modern  Athens  and  partly  at  Cambridge,  after- 
wards studying  in  Germany,  and  making  the  tour  of  the  con- 
tinent. He  returned  to  England  with  bis  opinions  formed,  and 
entered  the  house  of  commons  in  1832  as  member  for  East 
Cornwall.  He  joined  at  once  the  little  party  of  philosophical 
radicals,  which  numbered  among  its  members  Mr.  Grote  and  the 
late  Charles  Buller.  While  voting  and  speaking  in  favour  of 
the  general  programme  of  that  political  section,  Sir  William 
specially  addressed  himself  to  the  condition  of  the  colonies 
question,  and  to  the  advocacy  of  their  claims  to  self-govern- 
ment. Exchanging  the  representation  of  East  Cornwall  for  that 
of  Leeds  in  1837,  he  obtained  in  the  same  year  from  the  house  of 
commons  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  on  transporta- 
tion, of  which  he  was  chairman,  and  the  report  of  which  was 
chiefly  drawn  up  by  himself.  From  1841  to  1845  Sir  William 
Molesworth  was  without  a  seat  in  the  house  of  commons,  and 
devoted  himself  to  study  and  literature.  In  1835  he  had  founded 
the  London  Review,  and  for  some  time  he  co-operated  with  his 
friend  Mr.  John  Stewart  Mill  in  the  management  of  the  quar- 
terly organ  of  philosophical  radicalism,  which  arose  out  of  its 
junction  with  the  Westminster,  and  was  known  as  the  London 
and  Westminster  Review.  In  1839,  too,  he  had  begun  at  his 
own  expense  the  costly  publication  of  a  complete  edition  of  the 
works,  both  English  and  Latin,  of  Hobbes,  which  was  not  com- 
pleted until  1846.    In  1845  he  became  member  for  Southwark, 


which  he  represented  until  his  decease.  The  principles  of  colonial 
government,  whatever  might  be  their  value,  which  he  had  long 
advocated,  were  accepted  by  the  imperial  legislature,  when  on 
the  formation  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  coalition  ministry,  December, 
1852,  he  was  appointed  first  commissioner  of  works.  His  claims 
were  still  more  conspicuously  recognized,  when  soon  after  Lord 
Palmerston's  first  accession  to  the  premiership,  the  "  colonial 
reformer,"  par  excellence,  was  offered  and  accepted,  July,  1855, 
the  seals  of  the  colonial  secretaryship,  of  course  with  a  seat  in 
the  cabinet.  He  did  not,  however,  live  long  to  labour  in  a 
sphere  so  congenial,  dying  suddenly  of  apoplexy  on  the  22nd 
October,  1855.  His  parliamentary  oratory  scarcely  did  justice 
to  his  intellect  and  accomplishments,  and  his  tenure  of  high 
office  was  too  brief  to  exhibit  his  administrative  capacity.  In 
private  he  was  amiable  and  generous. — F.  E. 

MOLIERE  was  the  name  assumed  by  the  French  dramatist, 
manager,  and  actor,  Jean  Baptiste  Poquelix,  pronounced  by 
such  a  judge  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  be  "  the  prince  certainly  of 
comic  writers."  He  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  Rue  Saint  Honore 
on  the  15th  January,  1022.  His  father,  a  "  tapissier"  by  trade, 
became,  when  Moliere  was  nine,  "  valet-de-chambre  tapissier" 
of  the  king;  and  three  years  later  procured  for  his  son  the  rever- 
sion of  the  place,  so  that  on  the  accession  of  Louis  XIV.  in  1640 
Moliere  was  connected  with  the  household  of  the  GrandMonarque. 
According  to  his  earliest  but  often  inaccurate  biographer,  Gri- 
marest,  who  has  done  for  Moliere's  pretty  much  what  Rowe  did 
for  Shakspeare's  life,  he  served  in  his  father's  shop  until  he  was 
fourteen,  receiving  no  other  education  than  a  knowledge  of  read- 
ing and  writing.  A  grandfather,  it  is  added,  was  in  the  habit 
of  taking  him  to  the  play ;  and  finding  him  disgusted  with  his 
trade,  persuaded  his  father  to  send  him  as  a  day-scholar  to  the 
college  of  Clermont  conducted  by  the  Jesuits.  To  the  college  it 
is  certain  he  did  go;  and  among  his  fellow-pupils  were  the  Prince 
de  Conti,  afterwards  his  patron ;  Chapelle  the  poet ;  and  Ber- 
nier,  who  became  famous  by  his  account  of  the  court  of  the  Great 
Mogul.  On  leaving  college,  Moliere,  with  Bernier  and  others, 
was  placed  under  the  amiable  and  eminent  Gassendi,  in  meta- 
physics the  precursor  of  Locke,  and  from  whom  he  learned  that 
contempt  for  the  current  philosophy  of  the  schools,  laughably 
expressed  in  the  scene  between  Pancrace  and  Siignarelle  in  the 
"Manage  Force."  Gassendi  was  an  upholder  of  the  Epicurean 
against  the  Aristotelian  philosophy ;  and  to  his  influence  may- 
be ascribed  a  translation  of  Lucretius  afterwards  begun  by 
Moliere,  and  of  which  survives  only  the  fragment  on  love, 
declaimed  by  Cle'ante  in  the  Misanthrope.  Whether  so  early  as 
1642  he  was  in  attendance  on  Louis  XIV.  as  the  substitute  or 
successor  of  his  father  is  uncertain ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
about  this  time  he  studied  law,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  received  an  avocat.  It  was  in  1645  that  he 
embraced  the  career  which  has  indirectly  made  him  famous.  He 
joined  a  company  of  actors,  who  beginning  as  amateurs  adopted 
the  stage  as  a  profession.  It  was  not  a  reputable  profession,  and 
to  explain  its  adoption  by  Moliere  several  of  his  biographers  have 
supposed  that  he  joined  the  company  to  be  near  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, Madeleine  Bejart,  the  sister,  or  as  some  say,  the  mother  of 
Armande  Bejart,  to  whom  he  afterwards  transferred  his  affec- 
tions, and  who  became  his  wife.  The  pupil  of  Gassendi  remained 
an  actor  to  the  end  of  his  days ;  and  it  might  be  said  literally 
that  he  died  upon  the  stage.  Unlike  Shakspeare,  Moliere,  as 
he  called  himself  from  the  moment  that  he  went  upon  the  stage, 
was  only  less  eminent  as  an  actor  than  as  a  dramatist.  As  a 
comic  actor  he  was  among  the  first  of  his  time — performing  the 
principal  parts  in  all  his  own  pieces.  The  company  of  actors 
which  he  first  joined  called  itself  the  Illustre  Theatre,  but  after 
a  year's  trial  quitted  the  metropolis  for  a  long  and  wandering 
career  in  the  provinces.  From  1646  to  1658  Moliere  and  the 
company  of  which  he  had  become  the  manager,  played  up  and 
down  in  the  provinces — a  mode  of  life  which  enriched  so  quick 
an  observer  with  a  knowledge  of  the  varieties  and  peculiarities 
of  French  provincial  character,  sometimes  very  happily  made 
available  in  his  plays.  It  was  at  Lyons  in  1653,  in  the  course 
of  this  twelve  years'  tour,  that  Moliere  produced  the  first  of  his 
original  plays — his  lively  and  amusing  "  L'Etourdi,"  which, 
translated  by  the  duke  of  Newcastle  and  adapted  by  Drydcn, 
became  the  Sir  Martin  .Marplot  of  the  English  stage.  At  last, 
in  1658,  he  and  his  company  were  allowed  to  play  before  the 
king  in  Paris,  and  the  result  was  that  they  were  authorized  to 
establish  themselves  in  the  metropolis  in  the  theatre  of  the  Petit 
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Bourbon ;  to  call  themselves  the  Troupe  de  Monsieur,  the  king's 
brother;  and  to  perform  in  rivalry  with  the  chief  company 
ef  p].;  •'.  the  comedians  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne. 

rdi "  had  been  followed  by  another  lively  and  amus- 
ing j,:  ureux  ;'*  when  in  1659  Moliere  made 
hi-  first  gw«l  hit  as  a  dramatist  and  manager  by  the  production 
,  t"  ••  l  Ridicules."  Unlike  his  former  pieces  it  was 
in  prose,  not  in  verse,  and  it  was  a  satire  on  contemporary 
manners.  It  covered  with  genial  ridicule  the  fair  euphuists  of 
the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  and  revealed  to  Moliere  where  his 
<>wn  strength  lay.  After  some  minor  or  less-known  pieces— 
the  company  meanwhile  removing  to  the  theatre  of  the  Palais 
Uoyal — Moliere  in  1661  produced  "  L'Ecole  des  Maris,"  one  of 
his' best  comedies.    He  was  now  a  famous  man;  the  "Ecole 

ri>"  was  repeated,  and  that  exquisite  trifle,  "Les  Facheux," 
plaved  for  the  first  time  at  the  splendid  fetes  given  by  Fouquet 
in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  16G1  to  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
court.  In  1662  Moliere  brought  npon  himself  the  only  serious 
calamity  which  marked  the  course  of  his  prosperous  and  other- 
wisa  happy  life.  In  February.  1662,  in  his  fortieth  year,  he 
married  Axmande  Glesinde  Bejart.  a  girl  of  scarcely  eighteen. 

the  name  of  Mademoiselle  Moliere,  she  assisted  him  as 
an  actress  while  he  remained  a  manager;  but  she  repaid  his 
strong  affection  by  frequent  infidelities,  and  during  much  of 
their  married  life  they  were  virtually  separated,  though  they 
appeared  together  in  public  At  the  close  of  his  marriage 
year,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  he  produced  one  of  the  best  of 
his  comedies,  "L'Ecole  des  Femmes,"  imitated  by  Wycherly 
in  the  Country  Wife.  Moliere's  fame  was  now  great  enough 
to  make  him  enemies,  who  based  their  attacks  on  some  free 
and  easy  expressions  in  the  "  Ecole  des  Femmes."  He  retali- 
ated by  his  '"  Critique  de  l'Ecole  des  Femmes,"  and  "  LTm- 
promptu  de  Versailles  " — in  the  latter  his  troupe  being  at  once 
the  actors  and  the  dramatis  personae.  One  enemy  even  accused 
him  to  the  king  of  having  married  his  own  daughter.  Louis 
consoled  him  by  standing  godfather  to  his  first  child;  and 
tradition  tells  more  than  one  anecdote  of  the  friendly  famili- 
arity with  which  the  Grand  Monarque  treated  Moliere,  to 
shame  snch  of  his  household  as  pretended  to  despise  their 
comrade  the  actor.  Moliere  could  now  patronize  as  well  as  be 
patronized.  He  seems  to  have  given  the  young  and  unknown 
Racine  an  order  for  a  tragedy.  At  this  time  Moliere,  Racine, 
and  La  Fontaine  visited  together  two  or  three  evenings  in  each 
week  at  the  house  of  Boileau,  a  gathering  of  celebrities  not  easily 
paralleled  in  the  biography  of  French  literature.  His  next  piece 
was  the  farcical  "Manage  Force,"  January,  1664;  and  on  the 
12th  of  May  was  played  before  the  king  an  instalment,  the  first 
three  acts,  of  what  out  of  his  own  country  is  regarded  as  his 
masterpiece,  the  celebrated  "  Tartuffe."  The  king,  in  his  regard 
for  religioa,  while  recognizing  the  good  intentions  of  the  author, 
prohibited  orsuspended  the  representation  of  "  Tartuffe  "  in  public 
Unfortunately  for  Moliere,  too,  the  anger  of  the  zealots,  whose 
suspicions  were  roused  by  the  reports  of  the  character  of  the  new 
piece,  found  an  excuse  for  an  outbreak  in  his  "  Don  Juan  ou  le 
Festin  de  Pierre,"  February,  1665,  a  play  on  a  subject  which  it  is 
difficult  to  treat  without  giving  offence.  The  king,  however, 
remained  constant,  and  in  the  August  of  1665  Moliere  received  a 
new  mark  of  the  royal  favour :  he  and  his  company  became  his 
majesty's  servants ;  the  Troupe  de  Monsieur  took  tlie  title  of  the 
Troupe  du  RoL  A  few  weeks  afterwards  was  played  the  pleasant 
comedy,  "L' Amour  Medecin,"  in  which  Moliere  first  ridiculed 
prominently  the  pompous  pretensions  and  pedantry  of  the  medical 
men  of  his  day.  It  was  a  subject  of  which  he  knew  something 
by  experience,  for  his  health  was  delicate,  and  the  chest  complaint 
which  ended  his  days  was  already  developed.  In  1666  he 
returned  to  the  charge  with  the  "  Medecin  malgrglui"  (in  Field- 
I  ek  Doctor),  one  of  the  most  anrasing  of  his 
minor  pieces,  and  composed  as  an  afterpiece  to  the  "Misan- 
thrope," 4th  June,  1661,  which  is  generally  considered  by  French 
critics  Moliere's  chefd'cturre.  It  has  been  fairlv  imitated  by 
Wycherley  in  the  Plain  Dealer;  out  of  France  it'is  eclipsed  by 
"  Tartuffe."  It  was  not  until  after  the  appearance  of  "  Amphi- 
tryon," "Georges  Dandin,"  and  of  that  powerful  picture  of 
avarice,  '^L'Avare"  (the  basis  of  Fielding's  Miser),  all  three 
produced  in  16G3,  that  at  length  even-  obstacle  was  overcome 
and  on  the  5th  Fe!>ruary,  166'J,  "Tartuffe"  was  represented  in 
public,  and,  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  in  the  depth  and  power  of 
its  composition,  left  all  authors  of  comedy  far  behind."     Singu- 


larly enough,  this  the  greatest  and  most  serious  of  Moliere's 
plays  was  followed  in  the  same  year  by  the  broadest  of  his 
farces,  "  M.  de  Pourceangnac ;"  and  of  his  comedies,  "  Le  Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme,"  with  that  inimitable  M.  Joimhdn,  who  had 
talked  prose  for  forty  years  without  knowing  it.     After  the 
drolleries  of  "Les  Forberies  de  Scapin,"  1671,  and  two  other 
pieces  of  less  note,  came  in  1672  "  Les  Femmes  Savantes," 
a  pendant  to  "  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules,"  but  in  verse,   and 
altogether  more  elevated  in  its  tone,  lashing  the  scientific  pre- 
tensions of  the  fair  sex  as  its  predecessor  had  ridiculed  their 
euphuistic  affectations.     In  Moliere's  last  play,  10th  February, 
1673,  there  is  an  exuberance  of  his  peculiar  comic  humour;  and 
none  of  his  comedies  is  still  more  popular  on  the  French  stage 
than  "  Le  Malade  Imaginaire,"  the  dupe  of  his  own  hypochon- 
driac fancies  and  of  interested  physicians,  and  who,  to  combine 
economy  with  physic,  is  persuaded  to  seek  admission  into  the 
faculty  for  himself.    In  the  mock-ceremonial  which  accompanies 
the    admission  of  Argun,   an  oath  is  administered.     Moliere 
played  the  part  of  the  Malade  Imaginaire,  and  on  the  fourth 
night  of  the  performance,  when  the  oath  was  recited,  he  had 
just  pronounced  the  word  "  Juro,"  when  he  fell  back  in  strong 
convulsions.    It  was  no  theatrical  illness.    He  was  carried  home, 
where  it  was  found  that  he  had  burst  a  blood-vessel,  and  he 
died  very  soon  afterwards  at  ten  in  the  evening  of  17th  Feb- 
ruary, 1673.     In  person  Moliere  was  abont  the  middle  size,  the 
nose  and  mouth  rather  large,  with  full  lips  and  a  dark  com- 
plexion.    Though  irritable,  he  was  good-hearted  and  generous. 
There  is  a  tradition  that,  when  implored  not  to  act  on  the  night 
of  his  death,  he  insisted  on  making  the  effort  for  the  sake  of  his 
company,  and  that  for  the  same  reason  he  always  refused  to 
leave  the  stage  when  his  fortune  would  have  allowed  him  to 
retire.     As  a  comic  writer  he  is  universally  appreciated,  and  of 
no  French  author  are  there  so  many  phrases  current  in  English 
literature  and  conversation.     If  he  sometimes  stooped  to  farce, 
and  even  to  coarseness,  he  is  purity  itself  when  compared  with 
our  own  "  comic  dramatists  of  the  Restoration."     With  all  his 
prodigality  of  wit,  Moliere,  as  Scott  says,  is  distinguished  by 
his  strong  common  sense,  and  this,  in  some  of  his  more  serious 
passages,  rises  into  quiet  wisdom.      "Moliere  possessed,"  says 
Sir  Walter  in  his  review  of  the  best  life  of  the  French  dramatist 
(Histoire  de  la  vie  et  des  ouvrages  de  Moliere,  par  J.  Taschereau, 
Paris,  1825),  "  in  a  degree  superior  to  all  other  men,  the  falcon's 
piercing  eye  to  detect  vice  under  every  veil,  or  folly  in  every 
shape,  and  the  talent  to  pounce  npon  either,  as  the  natural 
prey  of  the  satirist.     Xo  other  writer  of  comedy  ever  soared 
through  flights  so  manv  and  so  various." — F.  E. 
MOLIX.EUS.     See'Du  Mottlix,  Charles. 
MOLTXOS,  Michael,  the  famous  quietist,  was  born  near 
Saragossa  in  1627.     He  spent,  however,  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  Rome.     In  1670,  according  to  others  in  1640,  he  gave  to 
the  world  in  Spanish  his  "  Spiritual  Guide,"  a  work  which  has 
been  translated  into  various  languages,  and  was  published  in 
Italian,  "  Guida  spirituali,"  at  Rome  in  1681.     The  work  soon 
created  the  fiercest  excitement  and  hostility.     Its  author  was 
incarcerated  in  1685;  and  though  he  recanted,  he  died  in  the 
prison  of  the  inquisition,  28th  December,  1697.     The  epithet 
Hffireticus  was  placed  on  his  tombstone.    Molinos  taught  that  the 
pious  soul  must  enjoy  quietude  in  abstraction  from  visible  objects, 
so  that,  drawn  into  itself,  it  may  become  more  susceptible  of 
spiritual  influence;  intellect  and  will  being  merged  in  God.     As 
such  a  doctrine  was  in  opposition  to  church  ceremonial  and  to  all 
externalism,  it  roused  the  enmity  of  the  Jesuits,  to  whom  mysti- 
cism and  Jansenism  were  as  hateful  as  protestantism.     Quietism 
made  no  little  noise,  having  been  espoused  by  Fenelon  and 
Madame  Guvon. — (See  Feselon  and  Guyox.) — J.  E. 
MOLYN.'P.     See  Tempesta. 

MOLYNEUX.  William,  an  Irish  man  of  science,  was  born 
in  Dublin  in  1656,  and  died  there  on  the  11th  of  October,  1698. 
He  studied  at  the  university  of  Dublin  and  at  the  Middle 
temple.  In  1683  he  founded  in  Dublin  a  scientific  society  on 
the  model  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  It  was  dissolved 
during  the  revolutionary  war  of  1688,  but  may  be  regarded  as 
the  precursor  of  the  present  Royal  Irish  Academy.  From  1689 
to  1692  Molyneux  lived  in  England,  and  devoted  himself  to 
scientific  studies :  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  dioptrics,  long  consi- 
dered a  standard  work  on  that  subject.  In  1692  he  returned  to 
Dublin,  and  was  elected  one  of  its  representatives  in  the  Irish 
parliament;  from  1695  till  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  member 
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for  the  university  of  Dublin.  He  exerted  himself  in  his  political 
capacity  to  promote  the  advancement  of  manufactures  in  Ireland, 
and  the  removal  of  restrictive  laws  by  which  they  were  then 
kept  back. — Samuel  Molyneux,  son  of  the  foregoing,  was 
also  an  able  mathematician. — W.  J.  M.  R. 

MOXBODDO.     See  Burnett. 

MOXCALVO.     See  Caccia. 

MONCRIEFF,  Sik  Henry  Weei.wood,  Bart.,  D.D.,  an 
eminent  and  influential  Scottish  divine,  descended  from  an 
ancient  family,  settled  in  Scotland  in  the  twelfth  century,  was 
born  in  1750.  His  father,  Sir  William  Moncrieff,  was  min- 
ister of  the  parish  of  Blackford  in  Perthshire,  and  Henry  at  an 
early  age  made  choice  of  the  same  profession.  He  prosecuted 
his  studies,  first  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  afterwards  at 
Edinburgh.  His  career  at  college  was  one  of  great  brilliancy 
and  promise,  and  in  1771  he  was  ordained  minister  of  his  native 
pariah ;  his  father  having  died  before  Sir  Henry  had  completed 
his  curriculum.  His  talents  and  learning  soon  attracted  atten- 
tion, and  in  1775  he  was  appointed  minister  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Cuthbert  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  The  moderate  party  was 
then  dominant  in  the  Scottish  church,  as  toryism  was  rampant 
in  the  state;  but  Sir  Henry,  who  was  a  zealous  whig  in  politics, 
disregarding  all  considerations  of  self-interest  and  secular  rank, 
attached  himself  to  the  evangelical  party,  and  was  soon  recog- 
nized as  its  leader.  He  died  in  1827  in  the  seventy-seventh 
year  of  his  age. — J.  T. 

MOXCRIEFF,  Sir  James  Weluvood,  Bart.,  a  distin- 
guished Scottish  lawyer  and  judge,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
preceding,  and  was  born  in  1776.  After  completing  his  educa- 
tion at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Oxford,  he  was  admitted  to 
practise  at  the  bar  in  1799.  He  applied  himself  assiduously  to 
the  study  and  pursuit  of  his  profession,  and  ultimately  attained 
the  highest  rank  as  a  profound  lawyer  and  a  most  laborious  and 
conscientious  counsel.  In  1807  he  was  appointed  sheriff-depute 
of  the  shires  of  Clackmannan  and  Kinross,  and  in  1826,  in  spite 
of  his  whig  politics,  he  was  chosen  dean  or  official  head  of  the 
faculty  of  advocates — a  well- merited  tribute  to  his  professional 
eminence  and  high  character.  He  was  elevated  to  the  bench, 
and  also  appointeda  lord  of  justiciary  in  1829,  and  died  in  1851. 
Lord  Moncrieff  was  distinguished  by  his  unconquerable  energy 
and  vigorous  argumentative  powers,  rather  than  by  breadth 
of  mind  or  extensive  literary  culture.  Jeffrey  called  him  "  the 
whole  duty  of  man."  He  inherited  his  father's  attachment  to 
the  evangelical  party,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  guiding  the 
counsels  of  the  established  church  during  a  very  critical  period 
of  its  history. — J.  T. 

MOXGE,  Gaspard,  one  of  the  greatest  of  mathematicians, 
was  born  at  Beaune  in  1746,  and  died  in  Paris  on  the  28th  of 
July,  1818.  He  was  educated  at  the  college  of  his  native  town, 
and  at  that  of  Lyons.  Having  during  a  vacation  employed  himself 
in  making,  with  instruments  of  his  own  construction,  a  survey  of 
the  town  of  Beaune,  which  he  presented  to  the  municipal  authori- 
ties, his  work  came  under  the  notice  of  an  officer  of  engineers, 
who,  being  struck  with  its  accuracy  and  good  execution,  obtained 
for  him  employment  as  a  draughtsman  at  the  military  engineer- 
ing school  of  Mezieres.  In  that  capacity  he  soon  found  an 
opportunity  of  giving  proof  of  abilities  of  so  high  an  order  that, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  Bossut, 
professor  of  mathematics,  and  Nollet,  professor  of  physics. 
During  this  period  it  is  said  that  he  discovered,  independently, 
the  composition  of  water  by  the  combination  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen;  not  being  aware  that  the  same  discovery  had  been 
previously  made  by  Watt  and  Cavendish.  At  the  same  time  he 
devised  and  perfected  that  new  branch  of  mathematics  which  has 
made  his  name  famous — the  science  of  descriptive  geometry — 
which  with  some  difficulty  he  got  leave  to  teach  to  the  pupils  of 
the  engineering  school,  but  was  prohibited  from  otherwise  pub- 
lishing. In  1780  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  joint-professor  of  hydrodynamics  with  Bossut 
at  the  Louvre.  In  1783  he  succeeded  Beaout  as  naval  examiner; 
with  which  office  he  afterwards  combined  that  of  professor  of 
physics  at  the  Lyceum  of  Paris.  In  1792  he  became  a  member 
of  the  revolutionary  government  as  minister  of  marine,  a  post 
in  which  he  showed  great  energy  and  capacity  for  business  under 
very  difficult  circumstances;  but  he  resigned  it  in  1793.  Soon 
afterwards  he  was  called  upon  by  the  committee  of  public  safety 
to  superintend  the  manufacture  of  arms  and  gunpowder,  then 
urgently  wanted  for  the  defence  of  Fiance  against  invasion ; 


and  it  is  thought  that  the  necessity  of  his  services  to  the  state 
in  that  capacity  alone  saved  his  life  during  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
At  its  close  he  published  his  famous  work  on  descriptive  geo- 
metry, containing  the  exposition  of  those  principles  which  he  had 
so  long  been  compelled  to  conceal.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
founders  of  the  polytechnic  school.  He  was  one  of  a  commission 
who  were  sent  to  Italy  by  the  directory  to  collect  works  of  art. 
In  1798  he  was  one  of  the  body  of  scientific  men  who  accom- 
panied the  expedition  of  Bonaparte  to  Egypt,  and  was  appointed 
president  of  the  Institute  of  Cairo.  On  his  return  from  Egypt 
he  again  became  a  professor  in  the  polytechnic  school ;  and  in 
that  capacity  he  long  opposed,  but  without  success,  certain 
arbitrary  ideas  of  Bonaparte  as  to  its  management.  On  the 
foundation  of  the  empire,  Napoleon  appointed  him  a  member  of 
the  senate,  a  grand-officer  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and  count  of 
Pelusium,  in  honour  of  his  scientific  services  in  Egypt,  On  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  Monge,  as  having  been  a  member 
of  the  government  which  put  to  death  Louis  XVI.,  was  removed 
from  the  Institute  and  from  the  polytechnic  school.  It  is 
said  that  grief  at  these  unworthy  proceedings  hastened  his 
death,  which  took  place  about  two  years  afterwards  by  apoplexy. 
Besides  his  great  work  on  descriptive  geometry  he  wrote  a 
treatise  of  the  highest  order  on  the  application  of  algebra  to 
geometry,  and  a  long  series  of  memoirs  on  various  mathematical 
and  physical  subjects. — W.  J.  M.  R. 

MOXK,  George,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  was  descended  from 
an  ancient  but  decayed  Devonshire  family,  and  was  born  at 
Potheridge,  the  family  seat,  in  1608.  He  was  the  second  son 
of  Sir  Thomas  Monk,  who  died  when  George  was  only  two  years  of 
age.  His  education  seems  to  have  been  but  imperfect,  and  in 
his  seventeenth  year  he  joined,  as  a  volunteer,  the  unsuccessful 
expedition  against  Spain  under  Lord  Wimbledon.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  served  under  Sir  John  Burroughs  in  the  equally- 
unfortunate  affair  of  the  Isle  of  Rhe.  In  1629  he  went  to  the 
Low  Countries  with  an  ensign's  commission,  and  fought  under 
the  earl  of  Oxford,  and  afterwards  under  Lord  Goring,  by  whom 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain.  After  spending  nearly 
ten  years  in  the  Xetherlands,  during  which  he  saw  much  service 
and  acquired  great  experience  in  military  affairs,  he  returned  to 
his  own  country,  at  the  commencement  of  the  conflict  between 
Charles  I.  and  the  Scots.  His  high  reputation,  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  kinsman,  the  earl  of  Leicester,  obtained  for 
him  the  commission  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  Lord  Newport's 
regiment,  and  he  accordingly  took  part  in  the  king's  inglorious 
expedition  to  the  north.  His  next  service  was  in  Ireland,  to 
which  he  was  sent  by  Leicester,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Irish  rebellion.  The  lords  justices  appointed 
him  governor  of  Dublin;  but  the  parliament  distrusted  him  and 
caused  his  office  to  be  transferred  to  another.  On  his  return  to 
England  with  his  regiment  he  was  arrested  by  the  king's  orders, 
on  a  suspicion  that  he  intended  to  join  the  parliament.  He  was 
allowed,  however,  to  repair  to  the  court  at  Oxford,  and  succeeded 
in  satisfying  the  king  of  his  innocence.  His  offer  of  his  services 
was  in  consequence  accepted,  and  he  was  appointed  major- 
general  in  the  Irish  brigade  then  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Nant- 
wich  under  the  command  of  Lord  Byron.  He  had  scarcely  joined 
this  brigade  when  the  whole  were  taken  prisoners  by  Fairfax. 
Monk  was  sent  first  to  Hull,  and  then  was  transferred  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  remained  in  close  confinement  till  November, 
1G4G,  when,  through  the  intercession  of  his  friend,  Lord  Lisle, 
he  obtained  his  release.  He  now  abandoned  the  royal  cause, 
took  the  covenant,  and  embarked,  in  the  beginning  of  1647,  with 
Lisle  for  Ireland,  where,  however,  they  did  not  long  remain. 
Monk  had  scarcely  reached  England,  when  he  was  sent  back  to 
take  the  command  of  the  parliamentary  forces  in  the  north  of 
Ireland.  He  had  to  contend  with  numerous  difficulties,  and 
in  the  end  had  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Irish  chieftain 
O'Xeil,  and  to  surrender  Dundalk  to  the  royalist  general,  Lord 
Inchiquin.  The  parliament  expressed  their  disapprobation  of 
the  former  of  these  measures,  but  declared  "  that  he  should  not 
be  questioned  for  the  same  in  time  to  come."  After  this  censure 
Monk  remained  for  some  time  unemployed;  but  when  war  broke 
out  between  the  parliament  and  the  Scots,  he  accompanied  Crom- 
well on  his  Scottish  expedition  as  lieutenant-general  of  the 
artillery,  and  rendered  good  service  by  his  bravery  and  skill  at 
the  battle  of  Dunbar  in  1650.  He  was  subsequently  employed 
in  putting  down  the  "  moss-troopers,"  who  gave  the  republican 
army  a  great  deal  of  annoyance ;  and  when  Cromwell  marched 


into  England  in  pursuit  of  Charles  II.,  Monk,  was  left  in  com- 
mand of  the  forces  \\  bich  remained  in  the  north.  He  besieged  and 
Stilting  castle,  in  which  the  public  archives  were  deposited, 
and  carried  Dundee  by  storm,  but  tarnished  his  laurels  by  the 
cruelties  which  he  inflicted  on  the  inhabitants.  Montrose,  Aber- 
deen, and  other  towns,  intimidated  by  the  atrocities  perpetrated 
at  Dundee,  surrendered  to  Monk  at  discretion.  In  1652  war  broke 
out  between  Holland  and  England,  and  Monk  was  joined  with 
Blake  and  Dean  in  the  command  of  the  English  fleet,  and  by  his 
courage  and  activity  contributed  largely  to  the  splendid  victories 
trained  over  the  Dutch.  On  the  termination  of  the  war  Monk 
was  despatched  by  the  Protector,  with  additional  forces,  to  sup- 
press an  insurrection  which  had  broken  out  in  Scotland.  He 
accomplished  this  so  effectually  that  the  last  embers  of  resistance 
to  Cromwell's  authority  were  completely  trodden  out.  He  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  council  of  state  to  which  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs  was  committed,  and  seems  to  have 
assumed  supreme  authority  in  the  country.  He  steadily  sup- 
ported the  government  of  the  Protector,  executed  all  his  orders 
with  the  utmost  punctuality,  and  disclosed  to  Oliver  both  the 
plots  of  the  royalists  and  a  letter  sent  to  himself  by  Charles  II., 
who  was  then  at  Cologne.  On  the  death  of  Cromwell  Monk 
promptly  gave  in  his  adherence  to  the  government  of  his  son 
Richard,  who  had  indeed  been  enjoined  by  his  father  on  his 
deathbed  to  do  nothing  without  the  advice  of  the  cautious  gene- 
ral. On  the  abdication  of  Richard,  Monk  at  first  acquiesced 
in  the  change  of  the  government  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Rump;  but  on  learning  that  the  junto  of  officers  had  dissolved 
the  parliament  and  had  usurped  all  authority  in  the  state,  he 
took  offence  at  their  proceedings ;  and  probably  feeling  some 
apprehensions  regarding  the  security  of  his  own  position,  he  set 
out  for  London  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand  veteran  troops, 
with  the  professed  object  of  freeing  the  parliament  from  the 
oppression  of  the  soldiers.  As  he  advanced  towards  the  capital, 
the  leading  gentry  of  the  various  counties  through  which  he 
passed,  flocked  around  him,  expressing  their  earnest  desire  that 
he  would  employ  his  power  in  restoring  the  kingdom  to  liberty 
and  peace.  But,  habitually  taciturn,  selfish,  and  wary,  he  main- 
tained an  impenetrable  reserve  respecting  his  plans.  The  pro- 
bability is,  that  he  did  not  make  up  his  mind  what  course  he 
should  follow  till  after  he  had  been  some  days  in  the  capital, 
and  had  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  popular  feeling.  He  then 
declared  in  favour  of  a  free  parliament,  which  when  it  assembled, 
as  he  must  have  foreseen,  proceeded  at  once  to  take  steps  to 
restore  the  exiled  family.  Monk  acted  throughout  with  great 
caution  and  dissimulation,  and  took  care  to  conceal  his  own  views 
and  his  secret  negotiations  with  Charles  till  the  parliament  had 
declared  in  favour  of  the  restoration.  He  frustrated  an  attempt 
made  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  to  secure  some  more  definite  set- 
tlement before  recalling  the  king ;  and  to  him  it  was  mainly 
owing  that  Charles  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors, 
without  any  new  securities  being  given  against  maladminis- 
tration 01  a  single  provision  made  in  favour  of  the  cause  of 
liberty.  Monk's  subsequent  conduct  showed  that  he  was  desti- 
tute alike  of  principle  and  of  good  feeling.  He  not  only  became 
a  member  of  the  commission  for  trying  the  regicides;  but  he 
acquiesced  in  the  insults  so  meanly  put  upon  the  corpse  of  his 
old  commander,  the  illustrious  Blake ;  and  he  had  the  baseness 
and  treachery,  in  order  to  procure  the  condemnation  of  Argyle,  to 
give  up  some  private  letters  which  that  nobleman  had  written  to 
him,  expressing  attachment  to  the  government  of  Cromwell. — 
(See  Campbell,  Archibald.)  He  was  speedily  loaded  with 
honours  and  rewards;  was  created  Duke  of  Albemarle,  Knight  of 
the  garter,  sworn  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  made  master 
of  the  horse,  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  and  first  commis- 
sioner of  the  treasury;  and  received  the  grant  of  an  estate  worth 
£7000  a  year,  besides  various  pensions.  When  war  broke  out  with 
Holland  in  1664,  Monk  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed,  in  conjunction  with 
Prince  Rupert,  to  the  command  of  the  fleet,  and  encountered  the 
Dutch  fleet  in  a  desperate  engagement  which  lasted  four  days, 
and  terminated  without  any  decisive  result.  On  the  death  of 
the  earl  of  Southampton  in  16G7  Monk  was  again  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  treasury;  but  failing  health  soon  compelled  him  to 
retire  in  a  great  measure  from  public  life..  He  died,  30th  Decem- 
ber, 16G9,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age,  leaving  an  immense 
fortune  to  his  only  son  by  Anne  Clarges,  a  milliner,  who  had 
been  for  some  years  his  mistress  before  she  became  his  wife. 


On  the  death  of  the  second  duke  in  1G88  the  titles  became 
extinct. — J.  T. 

MONMOUTH,  James  Scott,  Duke  of,  was  the  natural  son 
of  King  Charles  II.,  by  Lucy  Walters,  the  daughter  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  Haverfordwest  in  the  county  of  Pembroke.  The 
lady  was  in  Holland  when  she  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
exiled  prince,  and  their  son  was  bora  at  Rotterdam  on  the  9th 
April,  1649.  He  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Lord  Crofts,  by 
whose  surname  he  was  called  until  married  to  Anne,  duchess  of 
Buccleuch,  when  he  assumed  her  name  of  Scott.  The  queen- 
mother,  Henrietta  Maria,  became  attached  to  him,  and  after 
keeping  him  in  her  family  for  several  years,  she  brought  him 
with  her  to  London  in  1662.  He  was  immediately  created 
Baron  of  Tindale,  Earl  of  Doncaster,  and  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
and  early  in  the  following  year  was  chosen  a  knight  of  the  gar- 
ter. In  1665  he  was  married  to  the  richest  heiress  in  Britain, 
Anne,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Buccleuch;  was  created  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  appointed  master  of  the  horse,  lord  great-chamber- 
lain, and  high  admiral  of  Scotland.  In  1670,  on  the  completion 
of  his  twenty-first  year,  he  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council. 
At  court  his  triumphs  were  of  a  less  honourable  nature,  for 
he  let  scarcely  a  day  pass  without  engaging  in  some  amour. 
In  1673  he  served  in  the  French  army  as  a  volunteer,  and 
gained  considerable  reputation  at  the  capture  of  Maestricht.  In 
1678  he  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  English  forces 
in  Scotland,  and  defeated  the  covenanters  at  Bothwell  bridge. 
The  great  tenderness  the  king  showed  for  him  encouraged 
a  faint  hope  that  his  legitimacy  might  be  established,  and 
the  succession  secured  to  him.  Designing  men  fostered  this 
feeling,  and  the  crafty  Shaftesbury  set  afloat  the  rumour  that 
Charles  had  been  married  to  Lucy  Walters.  James,  duke  of 
York,  naturally  alarmed  at  the  thought  of  losing  his  inheritance, 
procured  from  the  king  a  formal  denial  of  the  alleged  marriage, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  order  that  Monmouth  should  quit  the 
kingdom.  The  latter  retired  to  Utrecht,  and  became  the  instru- 
ment of  political  intriguers.  After  soliciting  permission  to  return, 
and  being  refused,  he  nevertheless  did  return  in  1680.  Then, 
under  pretence  of  amusing  himself,  he  made  a  kind  of  royal  pro- 
gress through  the  discontented  counties  of  England,  accompanied 
by  a  retinue  of  malcontent  nobles,  who  were  conspiring  to  excite 
a  general  insurrection  throughout  the  country.  The  immediate 
fruit  of  this  extensive  conspiracy  was  the  Rye-house  plot,  con- 
fined to  a  few  whig  desperadoes,  who  proposed  to  assassinate 
the  king  and  his  brother.  The  scheme  was  concealed  from  Mon- 
mouth, who  loved  his  father  too  sincerely  ever  to  have  consented 
to  parricide.  Charles,  persuaded  of  this,  contrived  to  save  his 
son  from  the  punishment  which  fell  heavily  on  the  whig  party 
on  the  discovery  of  the  plot.  A  complete  reconciliation  might 
have  been  effected  with  both  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York,  had 
not  Monmouth  retracted  his  first  penitent  confession.  Shame 
at  betraying  his  friends  seems  to  have  prompted  this  course. 
Charles  allowed  the  retractation  to  be  made,  but  bade  his  son 
appear  no  more  in  his  presence.  The  latter  retired  again  to 
Holland,  where  he  was  well  received  by  William  of  Orange  and 
the  Princess  Mary.  He  soon  became  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
court.  Though  still  favoured  and  provided  for  by  the  king  of 
England,  he  could  not  obtain  his  recall.  At  the  very  moment 
when  Halifax,  his  intercessor,  had  given  him  hopes  that  his 
wish  would  be  granted,  the  fatal  news  arrived  that  Charles  had 
died  (February  6, 16C4),  and  that  James  II.  reigned  in  his  stead. 
Thus  deprived  of  his  best  friend,  Monmouth,  obliged  to  quit  the 
Dutch  court,  resolved  to  retire  into  private  life,  and  went  to 
Brussels  accompanied  by  his  paramour,  Lady  Henrietta  Went- 
worth,  who  for  love  of  him  had  sacrificed  her  maiden  honour  and 
the  prospect  of  a  splendid  alliance.  His  feeble  resolutions,  how- 
ever, were  soon  turned  aside.  The  prince  of  Orange  had  in  vain 
counselled  him  to  join  the  imperial  armies  fighting  in  Hungary 
against  the  Turks,  where  his  undoubted  bravery  might  have 
secured  him  an  honourable  position.  Baser  counsellors — Robert 
Ferguson,  Lord  Grey,  and  the  earl  of  Argyle — had  more  success 
in  persuading  him,  against  his  own  judgment,  to  undertake  that 
rash  and  fatal  expedition  into  England  which  terminated  in  the 
battle  of  Sedgemoor,  and  led  Monmouth  to  the  block.  This 
expedition,  the  particulars  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  every 
history  of  England,  lasted  but  seven  weeks.  Monmouth  sailed 
from  the  Texel  on  the  24th  of  May,  1685,  and  he  galloped  away 
from  Sedgemoor  field  on  the  6th  of  July.  Two  days  afterwards 
be  was  found  crouching  in  a  ditch,  disguised  in  a  shepherd's 


dress,  and  covered  over  with  fern  leaves — a  few  peas  in  his 
pocket  being  his  only  nourishment.  A  watch,  a  purse  of  gold, 
and  the  rich  diamond  badge  of  the  garter,  together  with  some 
superstitious  charms,  were  also  found  in  his  pockets.  A  deeply 
interesting  account  of  his  capture,  his  removal  to  London,  his 
craven  letter  to  the  king,  his  interview  with  James,  his  piteous 
supplications  for  life,  and  his  most  distressing  death,  will  be 
found  in  the  brilliant  pages  of  Lord  Macaulay's  History  of 
England.  He  was  executed  on  Tower-hill,  on  Wednesday  the 
15th  July,  1685.  Almost  his  last  words  were  expressive  of  his 
love  for  Lady  YVentworth.  After  his  death  many  handkerchiefs 
were  dipped  in  his  blood,  and  his  memory  was  long  cherished  by 
the  common  people. — (See  Lodge's  Portraits.') — K.  H. 

MONRO,  Alexander,  M.D.,  commonly  known  as  Monro 
primus,  a  celebrated  physician  and  professor  of  anatomy  and 
medicine  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  was  born  in  London  on 
the  8th  September,  o.s.,  1097.  His  father,  John  Monro,  younger 
son  of  Sir  A.  Monro  of  Bearcrofts,  was  a  practitioner  of  medicine, 
and  served  as  surgeon  with  the  army  under  King  William  in 
Flanders;  his  mother  was  a  Miss  Forbes,  of  the  family  of  Forbes 
of  Culloden.  Three  years  after  the  birth  of  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  his  father  quitted  the  army  and  settled  at  Edinburgh, 
where  he  practised  as  a  surgeon.  Determining  that  his  son, 
who  early  manifested  considerable  talent,  should  adopt  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine,  after  giving  him  the  best  education  that 
Edinburgh  could  afford,  he  sent  him  to  prosecute  his  studies  in 
London,  Paris,  and  Leyden.  In  London  he  studied  anatomy 
under  Cheselden ;  he  dissected  diligently,  and  made  numerous 
anatomical  preparations  which  he  transmitted  to  his  father  in 
Edinburgh,  who  exhibited  them  to  the  College  of  Physicians, 
and  afterwards  deposited  them  in  the  museum  then  existing  at 
Surgeons'  Hall.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Adam  Drummond,  the  then 
professor  of  anatomy  to  the  Surgeons'  Company,  was  so  struck 
with  the  skill  displayed  in  these  dissections  that  he  intimated 
his  intention  of  retiring  in  the  young  anatomist's  favour,  should 
the  latter  continue  to  progress  as  he  had  begun.  Whilst  study- 
ing in  London  he  also  read  before  a  society  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  the  first  sketch  of  his  work  on  the  bones.  At  Leyden 
he  was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Boerhaave,  who  particularly 
distinguished  him  and  wrote  in  his  commendation  to  his  friends. 
He  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  the  autumn  of  1719,  and  being 
offered  by  Messrs.  Drummond  and  Macgill  the  lectureship  on 
anatomy  to  the  Surgeons'  Company,  he  accepted  it,  becoming 
enrolled  as  a  member.  It  is  related  that  on  the  occasion  of  his 
first  lecture,  his  father  brought  the  president  and  fellows  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  together  with  the  whole  company  of 
surgeons,  to  hear  him.  Not  having  been  informed  of  the  probable 
attendance  of  so  large  and  critical  an  audience,  the  young  lec- 
turer lost  his  presence  of  mind,  and  entirely  forgot  the  address 
which  he  had  previously  written  and  committed  to  memory. 
Having  left  his  manuscript  at  home,  he  was  at  first  at  some  loss 
what  to  do.  He,  however,  began  by  showing  and  explaining 
some  of  the  preparations  he  had  sent  home  from  abroad,  and 
gradually  gathering  up  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  he  went  on 
expressing  himself  in  the  first  words  which  occurred  to  him. 
He  succeeded  so  well  as  to  gain  considerable  applause,  and  from 
that  time  he  resolved  never,  in  lecturing,  to  repeat  the  words  of  a 
written  discourse,  but  to  acquire  by  practice  the  art  of  expressing 
what  he  knew  and  understood  with  ease  and  readiness.  In  1720 
he  commenced  giving  regular  courses  of  lectures  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  Alston,  at  that  time  professor  of  botany  in  the  univer- 
sity; Monro  lecturing  on  anatomy  and  surgery,  Alston  on  botany 
and  materia  medica.  These  were  the  first  regular  courses  of 
lectures  on  medical  science  that  were  given  in  Edinburgh,  and 
from  their  commencement  dates  the  rise  of  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  schools  of  medicine  in  Europe.  In  the  following  year 
regular  professorships  of  anatomy  and  medicine  were  instituted 
in  the  university.  Dr.  Monro  was  the  first  who  filled  the  chair 
of  anatomy ;  he  held  it  for  nearly  forty  years,  resigning  at  last 
in  favour  of  his  son.  His  fame  as  a  teacher  and  skill  as  an 
anatomist  attracted  to  his  class-room  students  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Dr.  Monro's  father,  who  had  been  very 
active  in  promoting  the  establishment  of  anatomical  and  medical 
chairs  in  the  university,  was  soon  after  engaged,  in  conjunction 
with  others,  in  founding  the  infirmary.  To  this  institution  the 
son  became  physician,  and  in  that  capacity  he  engaged  in  clinical 
teaching,  which  he  continued  after  he  had  resigned  the  chair  of 
anatomy  in  the  university.     Although  elected  to  the  professor- 


ship of  anatomy  in  1721,  it  appears  that  he  was  not  received 
into  the  university  until  1725.  Soon  after  the  opening  of  the 
infirmary  the  medical  professors,  together  with  many  of  the  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  formed  themselves  into  a 
society  for  the  publication  of  medical  observations  and  essays. 
To  this  society  Monro  was  secretary,  and,  as  frequently  happens 
in  such  cases,  the  whole  labour  of  collecting  and  superintending 
their  publications  fell  upon  him.  The  six  volumes  of  medical 
essays  and  observations  which  were  published  under  his  editor- 
ship, contain  many  papers  of  considerable  value  even  in  the 
present  day,  and  especially  is  this  true  of  the  contributions  from 
the  editor's  own  pen.  One  of  these  on  the  articulation  mnscles 
and  luxation  of  the  lower  jaw,  involved  the  author  in  a  contro- 
versy with  the  celebrated  Winslow.  Dr.  Monro  was  a  loyal 
subject  of  the  reigning  monarch.  After  the  battle  of  Preston- 
pans  he  was  actively  engaged  in  attending  and  succouring  the 
wounded ;  but  faithful  to  the  duties  of  his  calling,  his  aid  was 
dispensed  to  the  sufferers  of  both  parties ;  and  we  are  told  that 
he  was  one  of  the  most  active  intercessors  for  the  life  of  the 
unfortunate  Dr.  Cameron.  He  died  after  a  long  and  painful 
illness  on  July  10,  1767,  and  left  behind  him  a  high  reputation 
both  as  a  physician  and  a  man.  Amongst  his  principal  works 
are  his  "  Treatises  on  Osteology,"  and  the  "  Anatomy  of  the 
Nerves."  His  last  publication  was  an  "  Account  of  the  Success 
which  had  attended  the  Practice  of  Inoculation  in  Scotland,"  in 
answer  to  inquiries  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  of  Paris. — F.C.W. 

MONRO,  Alexander,  M.D.,  secundus,  was  the  third  son  of 
Alexander  Monro  primus.  He  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1732. 
Having  embraced  his  father's  profession,  he  appears  to  have 
studied  first  at  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  at  Berlin.  On  his 
father's  resignation  of  the  professorship  of  anatomy  about  the  year 
1760,  he  was  elected  to  the  vacant  chair.  He  was  an  eminent 
anatomist,  and  distinguished  himself  by  several  discoveries  in  ana- 
tomical science.  He  was  the  first  to  point  out  a  communication 
between  the  lateral  and  third  ventricles  in  the  human  brain,  which 
has  since  been  known  as  the  foramen  of  Monro ;  he  also  traced 
the  ultimate  distribution  of  the  auditory  nerve.  His  researches  on 
the  anatomy  of  the  ear  in  whales  and  cartilaginous  fishes,  led  him 
into  controversies  with  professors  Camper  and  Scarpa.  He  also 
engaged  in  a  controversy  with  William  Hunter  on  the  dbcovery 
of  the  office  of  the  lymphatics ;  and  with  Hewson  on  the  dis- 
covery of  those  vessels  in  oviparous  vertebrates.  Amongst  his 
numerous  anatomical  treatises  are  the  following — "  The  Struc- 
ture and  Physiology  of  Fishes;"  "A  description  of  the  Bursa; 
Mucosa;  of  the  Human  Body ;"  three  treatises  on  the  brain,  eye, 
and  ear ;  "  Outlines  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body ;" 
"  Observations  on  the  Thoracic  Duct."  He  died  in  1817.  His 
son,  Dr.  Alexander  Monro  tertius,  succeeded  him  in  the  chair  of 
anatomy  at  Edinburgh. — F.  C.  W. 

MONRO,  Donald,  M.D.,  was  the  second  son  of  Alexander 
Monro  primus,  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh. He  was  born  in  1731,  and  obtained  his  medical  educa- 
tion at  Edinburgh,  under  his  father's  superintendence.  He 
graduated  there  in  1753.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed 
physician  to  the  army,  and  in  1758  was  elected  to  the  office 
of  physician  to  St.  George's  hospital.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  his  military  appointment  called  him  abroad.  He  served 
in  the  military  hospitals  attached  to  the  British  army  in  Ger- 
many from  the  commencement  of  1761  to  the  spring  of  1763. 
On  his  return  to  London  he  published  an  account  of  the  diseases 
prevalent  in  those  hospitals  during  that  period ;  he  was  likewise 
the  author  of  treatises  on  li  Preserving  the  Health  of  Soldiers." 
on  "  Dropsy,"  on  "  Mineral  Waters,"  and  on  "  Pharmaceutical 
and  Medical  Chemistry."  He  received  the  honour  of  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  London  College  of  Physicians,  speciali  gratia,  in 
1771.  He  resigned  his  office  at  St.  George's  hospital  in  17&>", 
and  died  June  9,  1802,  in  his  seventy-first  year. — F.  C.  W. 

MONRO,  John,  a  physician  eminent  in  the  treatment  of 
insanity,  was  born  at  Greenwich,  November  16,  1715,  o.s.  He 
was  the  son  of  Dr.  James  Monro,  physician  to  Bethlehem 
hospital.  He  studied  at  St.  John's  college,  Oxford,  where  he 
obtained  a  fellowship.  Having  been  elected  in  1743  to  one  of 
the  Radcliffe  travelling  fellowships,  he  pursued  the  study  of 
medicine  first  at  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  at  Leyden,  under 
Boerhaave.  He  travelled  or  resided  on  the  continent  until  1751, 
when  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  elected  joint  physician 
with  his  father  to  Bridewell  and  Bethlehem  hospitals.  During 
his  absence  abroad,  the  university  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  a 
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degree  in  medicine.  He  confined  his  practice  entirely  to  cases 
of  insanity,  and  obtained  a  high  reputation  for  skill  in  the  man- 
agement of  that  class  of  diseases.  His  only  publication  was  a 
pamphlet  in  answer  to  a  treatise  on  madness  by  Dr.  Battle, 
which  contained  some  reflections  on  the  former  physicians  of 
Bethlehem.  Dr.  Monro  was  a  man  of  cultivated  tastes ;  he  was 
particularly  conversant  with  early  engravings,  and  his  collection 
is  frequently  referred  to  by  Strutt"  in  his  Dictionary  of  Engravers. 
He  died  at  Hadley,  near  Barnet,  December  27,  1791,  in  his 
seventy-seventh  year. — F.  C.  W. 

MONROE,  James,  fifth  president  of  the  United  States,  was 
born  in  1759  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  Virginia.  At 
college  when  the  declaration  of  independence  was  promulgated, 
he  entered  the  revolutionary  army,  and  served  with  considerable 
distinction  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  then  studied  for  the 
bar,  became  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  and  in  1783 
was  sent  to  congress  for  the  appointed  term  of  three  years.  He 
was  afterwards  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  convention  which  met 
to  frame  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  from  1789 
to  17D4  he  sat  in  the  new  congress  as  senator  from  Virginia. 
Belonging  to  a  political  party  which  Washington  wished  to 
conciliate,  he  was  sent  in  1794  as  minister  to  France,  but  was 
recalled  for  displaying,  the  administration  thought,  a  tendency 
to  sacrifice  American  interests  to  those  of  France.  On  his  return 
he  published  a  vindication  of  himself,  re-entered  the  legislature 
of  Virginia,  and  became  governor  of  his  native  state.  After  the 
triumph  of  his  party,  when  Jefferson  was  elected  president, 
Monroe  was  sent  to  Paris  to  join  Livingstone  in  negotiating  the 
sale  of  Louisiana  by  France  to  the  United  States.  That  object 
accomplished,  he  was  transferred  to  London,  where  he  discussed 
the  rights  of  neutrals,  and  even  got  the  length  in  1807  of  nego- 
tiating a  treaty  with  the  British  government;  but  Jefferson 
refused  to  ratify  it.  Returning,  again  dissatisfied,  to  the  States, 
he  found  his  claims  to  the  presidency  rejected  in  favour  of 
Madison,  who,  however,  made  Monroe  (1811)  his  secretary  of 
state.  He  retained  that  position  until  the  war  with  England, 
during  the  last  sis  months  of  which  he  took  the  war  department, 
and  by  his  vigour  contributed  to  the  successful  resistance  of  the 
States.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  resumed  his  former  office, 
and  in  1817  was  elected  president.  He  was  re-elected  without 
opposition  in  1821,  and  in  1825  retired  to  his  residence  in  Lon- 
don county,  Virginia.  He  died  in  1831.  Without  brilliancy, 
Monroe  was  a  man  of  judgment  and  tenacity.  During  his  pre- 
sidency Florida  was  added  to  the  United  States,  and  he  has 
given  his  name  to  the  "  Monroe  doctrine,"  as  it  is  called,  that 
no  European  power  has  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
America,  north  or  south.  There  is  a  tumid  but  instructive 
biography  of  him  in  President  John  Quincy  Adams1  Lives  of  J, 
Madison  and  J.  Jifonroe,  Rochester,  U.S.,  1850. — F.  E. 

MOXSTRELET,  Exguerrand  de,  a  French  chronicler  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  born  about  1390,  and  died  in  1453.  He 
was  a  gentleman  of  good  family  in  Cambray,  and  died  governor 
of  that  town.  He  was  also  bailiff  of  Balincourt.  His  chronicle 
begins  at  the  year  1400,  and  extends  to  the  year  of  his  death, 
1453.  An  addition  by  another  and  unknown  hand  carries  the 
history  down  to  the  year  1467.  The  title  under  which  it 
was  printed  is  "Chronique  'Enguerrand  de  Monstvelet,  Gentil- 
homme,  jredis  demeurant  a  Cambrai  en  Cambresis."  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Paris,  published  in  two  volumes  folio  in  1572. 
The  chronicle,  although  prolix,  is  an  important  contribution  to 
history,  filling  the  space  between  the  chronicle  of  Froissart  and 
the  history  of  Comines.  He  gives  a  narrative  of  the  wars  between 
the  house  of  Orleans  and  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  the  capture  of 
Normandy  and  Paris  by  the  English,  the  subsequent  expulsion 
of  the  English,  and  the  memorable  events  that  took  place  during 
the  same  period.  The  number  of  original  documents  it  contains 
renders  this  chronicle  of  great  value  to  the  historian.  It  has 
been  translated  into  English  by  Thomas  Johnes. — P.  E.  D. 

MONTAGU,  Basil,  a  natural  son  of  John,  fourth  earl  of 
Sandwich,  was  born  in  London,  April  24,  1770.  His  mother, 
Miss  Ray,  was  assassinated  in  1779  in  the  piazza  of  Covent 
Garden,  by  a  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hickman,  who  had  con- 
ceived a  mad  passion  for  her.  Educated  first  at  the  Charter- 
house and  subsequently  at  Cambridge,  Basil  Montagu  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1798.  His  father  had  died  six  years  previously, 
but  the  handsome  bequest  he  left  to  him  was  set  aside  by  a  suit 
in  chancery.  An  intimacy  with  Godwin,  Coleridge,  and  other 
"advanced"  thinkers,  induced  Montagu  to  form  the  intention  of 


abandoning  the  law  ;  but  he  was  dissuaded  from  doing  so  by  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  and  although  he  never  obtained  eminence  as 
a  public  pleader,  he  published  numerous  works  on  legal  subjects, 
and  especially  on  the  law  of  bankruptcy,  which  procured  him 
both  fame  and  employment.  An  honest  and  disinterested  man, 
he  laboured  to  promote  legal  reforms,  even  in  that  branch  of  the 
profession  from  which  his  own  income  was  derived.  A  diligent 
student  of  our  noblest  writers,  he  published  "  Selections  from 
the  works  of  Taylor,  Hooker,  Hall,  and  Lord  Bacon,  with  an 
Analysis  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning,"  12mo,  1805,  and 
edited  the  works  of  Francis  Bacon,  lord  chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, in  16  vols.,  8vo,  London,  1825-34.  He  co-operated  with 
Romilly  in  his  efforts  to  abolish  the  punishment  of  death  for 
minor  offences,  and  published  in  all  about  forty  volumes.  He 
died  at  Boulogne,  November  27th,  1851.— W.  J.  P. 

MONTAGU,  C,  Earl  of  Halifax.     See  Halifax. 

MONTAGUE,  Sir  Edward,  Lord  Chief-justice  of  the 
courts  of  king's  bench  and  common  pleas  successively,  was 
one  of  the  Montagues  of  Remington  in  Northamptonshire,  in 
which  county,  at  Brigstock,  he  was  born  towards  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  He  went  to  the  bar  and  entered  the 
house  of  commons.  In  the  parliament  of  1523  he  is  said  to 
have  made  a  violent  speech  against  the  breach  of  privilege 
committed  by  Wolsey,  who  came  in  state  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  harangued  its  members  on  the  duty  of  granting  the 
supply  asked  for  by  the  king.  Henry,  so  runs  the  story,  sent 
next  day  for  Montague,  and  said  to  him — "  Ho !  will  they  not 
let  my  bill  pass?"  The  frightened  Montague  fell  on  his  knees, 
and  Henry  added — "  Get  my  bill  to  pass  by  twelve  of  the  clock 
to-morrow,  or  else  by  two  of  the  clock  to-morrow  this  head  of 
yours  shall  be  off."  Whatever  the  truth  of  this  story,  Montague 
rose  afterwards  into  favour  with  the  king,  and  in  1539  was 
made  chief-justice  of  the  king's  bench.  Finding  judicial  com- 
pliance with  all  Henry's  demands  too  much  for  his  conscience, 
according  to  Lord  Campbell,  he  exchanged  the  king's  bench  for 
the  less  dignified  but  also  less  responsible  common  pleas,  of  which 
he  was  made  chief-justice  in  1546.  He  retained  his  office 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  was  half  frightened,  half 
persuaded,  into  drawing  up  the  will  by  which  Edward  altered  the 
succession  in  favour  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  For  this  he  was  pun- 
ished on  the  accession  of  Mary  by  a  fine  and  the  loss  of  his  office. 
He  died  in  retirement  in  1556.  From  Sir  E.  Montague  the  earls 
and  dukes  of  Manchester  descended  in  a  direct  line. — F.  E. 

MONTAGUE,  Edward,  Earl  of  Sandwich,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  British  admirals,  was  born  July  27,  1625,  bein<>- 
the  son  of  Sir  Sidney  Montague.  In  1643,  when  in  his  nine- 
teenth year,  he  raised  a  regiment  on  a  commission  received  from 
parliament,  and  served  under  Lord  Essex.  He  was  present  at  the 
storming  of  Lincoln,  distinguished  himself  at  Marston  Moor,  was 
in  the  battle  of  Naseby,  and  at  the  storming  of  Bridgewater  and 
Bristol.  He  sat  in  parliament  for  Huntingdonshire.  After  the 
Dutch  war  the  Protector  gave  him  a  command  in  Blake's  fleet, 
bound  to  the  Mediterranean.  Having  done  good  service  against 
the  Spaniards,  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  fleet  in  the 
Downs,  in  order  to  watch  the  Dutch.  He  was  highly  esteemed 
by  Cromwell,  on  whose  death  he  was  invested  by  Richard  Crom- 
well with  the  command  of  an  expedition  to  the  Baltic.  He  was, 
however,  so  fettered  by  his  instructions,  and  by  the  presence  of 
four  commissioners  from  the  parliament,  that  he  became  disgusted 
with  the  service,  and  listened  to  overtures  made  by  Charles  and 
his  chancellor  Hyde,  who  required  his  aid  to  accomplish  the  king's 
restoration.  He  led  the  fleet  home,  and  was  charged  with  treason 
by  Algernon  Sidney,  who  had  been  one  of  the  four  commissioners. 
Acquitted  of  this  charge,  but  deprived  of  his  command,  he  retired 
into  private  life,  whence  he  was  soon  recalled  by  Monk's  advance 
to  London.  He  was  reinstated  in  his  command,  and  soon  after 
conveyed  the  king  from  Holland  to  Dover.  Honours  were 
showered  upon  him.  He  became  earl  of  Sandwich  and  a  knight 
of  the  garter,  and  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  king's  principal 
ministers.  On  the  3rd  June,  1665,  he  gained  a  great  victory 
over  the  Dutch,  whose  admiral,  Opdam,  was  killed  in  the  battle. 
In  1666  he  was  employed  to  negotiate  peace  both  at  Madrid  and 
Lisbon,  a  duty  he  performed  with  skill  and  success.  In  the  third 
and  last  Dutch  war  Lord  Sandwich  was  second  in  command  of 
the  fleet  under  the  duke  o£  York,  when  De  Ruyter  took  the 
English  by  surprise  on  the  28th  May,  1672.  Sandwich,  in  the 
Royal  James,  was  the  first  in  action,  and  fought  with  despera- 
tion, disabling  seven  Dutch  ships  and  driving  off  three  fire-ships. 
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He  and  his  crew  were  nearly  exhausted,  when  a  fourth  fire-ship 
grappled  and  set  his  ship  in  flames.  He  would  not  leave  her, 
h'jwcver,  and  perished  with  some  of  his  faithful  sailors  in  the 
explosion  of  the  ship  ahout  noon.  His  body  was  recovered,  and 
buried  with  public  honours  in  Westminster  Abbey. — K.  II. 

MONTAGUE,  Edward  Westlet,  son  of  Edward  Montague, 
Esq.,  and  the  famous  Lady  Mary,  was  born  at  Wharncliffe  Eodge, 
near  Sheffield,  in  1713.  He  ran  away  from  Westminster  school 
several  times,  on  one  occasion  taking  up  the  trade  of  a  sweep, 
on  another  that  of  a  fisherman,  and  on  a  third  sailing  as  a  cabin 
boy  to  Spain.  After  a  visit  to  the  West  Indies  he  was  elected 
to  parliament  fur  the  county  of  Huntingdon  in  1747,  but  in  1751 
he  was  obliged  to  repair  to  Paris  to  escape  his  creditors.  He 
became  a  papist  and  then  a  Mahometan.  To  prevent  a  large 
estate  from  descending  to  the  family  of  his  brother-in-law,  Lord 
Bute,  he  was  on  the  point  of  marrying  a  young  woman  whom 
he  had  never  seen,  when  he  died  at  Padua  in  1776. 

MONTAGU,  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Matthew  Robinson, 
Esq.,  a  country  gentleman,  was  born  at  York  in  1720,  but 
resided  during  her  early  years  at  Cambridge,  where  her  educa- 
tion was  superintended  by  Conyers  Middleton,  who  had  become 
her  grandmother's  second  husband.  In  1742  she  married 
Edward  Montagu,  grandson  of  the  first  earl  of  Sandwich.  The 
marriage  was  without  issue;  and  on  her  husband's  death,  in 
1775,  she  was  left  in  a  position  of  great  opulence,  which  she 
sustained  by  a  munificent  hospitality,  of  which  the  learned  were 
the  chief  partakers.  She  died  in  1800.  Of  her  writings,  three 
'"  Dialogues  of  the  Dead"  were  published  with  Lord  Lyttleton's; 
and  she  subsequently  published  an  essay  on  the  genius  and 
writings  of  Shakspeare.  After  her  death  four  volumes  of  her 
correspondence  were  published  by  her  nephew.  She  will  be 
more  familiarly  remembered  as  having  originated  the  literary 
society  which  was  known  as  the  Blue  Stocking  Club ;  and  as 
having  for  many  years  given  an  annual  dinner  on  the  first  of 
Hay  to  the  chimney-sweeps  of  London. — W.  J.  P. 

.MONTAGU,  John,  fourth  earl  of  Sandwich,  a  well-known 
politician,  was  born  in  1718.  He  entered  public  life  as  an 
opponent  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  administration.  In  1744  he 
was  appointed  second  lord  of  the  admiralty.  Two  years  later  he 
was  named  plenipotentiary  to  the  congress  at  Breda,  and  his 
powers  were  continued  until  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748.  On  his  return  home  he  was  appointed 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  an  office  from  which  he  was  dismissed 
in  1751.  In  1755  he  became  one  of  the  joint  vice-treasurers 
of  Ireland;  in  1703  he  was  reinstated  in  the  admiralty;  three 
years  later  he  was  made  joint-postmaster;  and  in  1771  he  was 
a  third  time  placed  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty  under  Lord 
North,  with  whom  he  acted  during  the  American  war,  and  quitted 
office  on  its  unfortunate  termination.  He  subsequently  held  for 
a  short  time  the  office  of  ranger  of  the  royal  parks  under  the 
coalition  cabinet.  He  died  in  1792.  Lord  Sandwich  was  a  man 
of  ability,  and  of  great  activity  and  zeal,  but  utterly  unprincipled 
and  profligate. — J.  T. 

MONTAGU,  Lady  Mart  Wobtxjsy,  a  celebrated  letter- 
writer  and  bel  esprit,  was  born  in  London  in  1689.  Until  her 
marriage  she  was  known  as  Lady  Maiy  Pierrepoint,  being  the 
daughter  of  Evelyn,  earl  of  Kingston,  a  pleasure-seeking  and 
thoughtless  nobleman  of  the  whig  party,  created  Marquis  of 
Dorchester  in  1706,  and  Duke  of  Kingston  in  1715.  While  quite 
a  child  Lady  Mary  lost  her  mother,  whom  at  a  very  earl] 

1  in  presiding  over  the  hospitalities  of  her  father's  table. 

When  she  was  eight  her  fond  father  introduced  her  to  his  boon 

aions  of  the  Kit  Cat  Club,  who  caressed  the  beautiful  and 

clever  little  girl,  and  formally  admitted  her  of  their  fraternity. 

Lady  Mary's  education,  nominally  intrusted  to  an  "  old  gover- 

was  very  much  her  own  work.     She  browsed  upon   the 

Scuderi-romances  and  miscellaneous  English  literature  of  her 

father's  library,  even  teaching  herself  Latin,  from  which,  rather 

than  from  theoriginal  Greek,  she  seems  to  have  translated,  under 

the  auspices  of  Burnet,  the  Encheiridion  of  Epictetus.     When 

a  prl  of  fourteen  she  met  in  society  her  future  husband,  Mr. 

Wortley  Montagu,  a  grave,  solid  whig  member  of  parliament, 

Lerably  older  than  herself,  and  grandson  of  the  first  earl  of 

Sandwich.     He  fell  in  love  with  the  younglady,  who  had  not  only 

and  vivacity  to  recommend  her,  but  could  talk  of  Quintus 

Curtius,  and  after  some  correspondence  he  knew  that  his  passion 

was  returned.    On  the  question  of  settlement,  however,  there  was  a 

split  between  Mr.  Montagu  and  Lord  Kingston,  and  at  last,  pro- 

yoL.  in. 


bably  in  the  August  of  1812,  an  elopement  was  the  result.  For 
some  years  after  her  marriage  Lady  Mary  lived  quietly  in  the 
country;  but  with  the  accession  of  George  I.  and  the  triumph  of 
the  whigs,  Mr.  Montagu  was  appointed  through  the  influence  of 
Halifax  a  commissioner  of  the  treasury;  and  without  seeking  a 
place  at  court,  his  beautiful  and  witty  wife  played  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  highest  society  of  the  new  regime.  She  was  the 
friend  of  Addison,  and  Pope  professed  himself  her  passionate 
admirer.  In  1710  Mr.  Montagu  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the 
Porte,  with  instructions  to  mediate  between  the  Turks  and  the 
imperialists,  when  the  masculine  and  energetic  Lady  Mary  resolved 
to  accompany  him.  Delayed  on  the  continent,  they  quitted 
Venice  for  Constantinople  in  the  January  of  1717,  and  after  a 
residence  of  some  fifteen  months  in  the  sultan's  dominions, 
returned  to  England  in  May,  1718.  It  is  to  this  embassy  that 
we  owe  those  charming,  lively,  witty  letters  addressed  by  Lady 
Mary  to  friends  at  home,  descriptive  of  Turkish  life  and  society,  on 
which  her  literary  fame  chiefly  rests,  and  in  which  she  displays 
the  epistolary  talents  of  a  female  Horace  Walpole.  They  were 
not  published  until  after  her  death,  but  manuscript  copies  of  them 
were  freely  circulated  in  her  lifetime,  and  were  read  with  avidity. 
More  important  still,  during  her  residence  in  Turkey  Lady  Mary 
had  become  cognizant  of  the  practice  and  beneficial  effects  of 
inoculation  for  the  small-pox,  long  resorted  to  in  the  East.  The 
small-pox  was  a  disease  which  had  carried  off  her  only  brother, 
and  which  had  nearly  scarred  herself  for  life.  The  mitigation  of 
it  promised  by  inoculation  she  introduced  into  England  on  her 
return  from  Turkey,  and  after  a  battle  of  several  years,  in  which 
she  was  opposed  by  the  faculty  and  the  public — receiving,  how- 
ever the  support  of  the  clever  princess  of  Wales,  subsequently 
Queen  Caroline — she  triumphed,  and  thus  paved  the  way  for  the 
adoption  of  Jenner's  great  discovery.  Not  long  after  her  return 
she  settled  at  Twickenham,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pope,  with 
whom,  nevertheless,  her  intimacy  was  not  great,  or  at  least  not 
long  continued.  Political  causes  might  have  something  to  do  with 
this,  for  the  comparatively  neutral  Pope  of  her  early  acquaint- 
ance turned  out  a  trenchant  anti-whig.  Whatever  was  the  cause, 
from  a  friend  Pope  became  a  foe.  In  his  and  Swift's  miscellany 
the  attack  was  begun,  continued  in  the  Dunciad,  and  considered 
to  be  consummated  in  the  character  drawn  of  Sappho  in  the 
first  satire  of  the  second  book  of  the  Imitations  of  Horace,  and 
which,  in  spite  of  the  author's  disclaimers,  the  world  connected 
with  Lady  Mary.  She  was  not  long  in  retaliating,  it  is  sup- 
posed with  the  aid  of  Lord  Hervey  (q-v.~),  in  verse,  and  the 
feud  became  one  of  the  celebrated  quarrels  of  English  literary 
history.  It  had  the  effect,  aggravated  by  Horace  Walpole's 
spitefid  pen,  of  damaging  Lady  Mary's  character  to  an  extent 
quite  unwarranted  by  facts.  In  1737,  for  reasons  which  will 
probably  never  be  known,  she  left  her  husband,  and  spent  most 
of  her  remaining  years  on  the  continent.  They  corresponded, 
however,  and  on  terms  which  forbid  the  supposition  that  a 
infidelity  was  the  cause  of  their  separation.  Lady  Mary's  residence 
was  chiefly  at  Lovcro,  in  the  Venetian  States,  where  she  corres- 
ponded with  her  friends  at  home,  read,  worked,  gardened,  and 
farmed,  the  chief  drawback  to  her  happiness  being  the  profligacy 
and  persecution  of  her  son  Edward.  Her  husband  she  never  saw- 
after  her  departure  from  England.  She  was  at  Venice  when,  in 
1761,  she  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Wortley  Montagu, 
and  at  the  instance  of  her  daughter,  who  had  married  the  earl  of 
Bute,  the  famous  minister  of  George  III.,  she  returned  to  Eng- 
land. Metropolitan  curiosity  was  keenly  excited  by  her  return, 
but  she  did  not  long  survive  to  gratify  it,  dying  in  her  seventy- 
fourth  year  in  London,  on  the  21st  of  August,  1762.  Of 
her  letters  she  left  two  copies,  one  chiefly  autograph,  the  other 
not.  The  autograph  copy,  during  her  last  return  to  England, 
she  presented  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sowden,  minister  of  Rotterdam;  the 
other  she  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Molesworth.  Both  copies 
were  purchased  by  Lady  Bute  after  the  death  of  Lady  Mary ;  but 
an  edition  of  them  in  three  volumes,  nevertheless,  was  published 
by  the  infamous  Captain  Cleland  in  1763.  This  is  not,  it  appears, 
a  transcript,  as  was  once  supposed,  of  the  Sowden  copy.  Cleland 
added  a  fourth  volume  in  1707,  which  the  latest  editor  of  Lady 
Mary's  letters  considers  to  be  a  forgery.  Mr.  Dallaway  pub- 
lished in  1803  a  collection  of  Lady  Mary's  works.  "  by  per:.. 
from  her  genuine  papers,"  of  which  a  second  edition  appeared  in 
1817.  In  1836  Lord  Wharncliffe,  Lady  Mary's  great-grandson, 
published  the  Letters  and  Works  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
tagu, with  a  most  livelv  and  interesting  introduction  of  bio- 
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graphical  anecdotes  by  her  grand-daughter,  Lady  Louisa  Stewart. 
Lord  WharncufiVa  work  reached  a  second  edition  in  1837,  and  a 
third  in  1861.  This  last  was  enriched  by  additions  and  correc- 
tions derived  from  the  original  manuscripts,  illustrative  notes, 
and  a  new  memoir,  by  Mr.  YV.  Moy  Thomas,  who  lias  elucidated, 
more  or  less  satisfactorily,  Lady  Mary's  quarrel  with  Pope,  and 
has  put  lance  in  rest  for  the  purity  of  her  character  as  a  woman 
and  a  wife.  The  chief  poetical  work  of  Lady  Mary  is  her  "Town 
Eclogues,"  1716,  which  display  considerable  talent  for  satire 
of  the  Popian  school.  Mr.  Thomas  has  republished  her  and 
Lord  Hervey's  retaliatory  poem  on  Pope,  excluded  on  account  of 
its  plain-spokenness,  from  previous  similar  editions. — F.  E. 

MONTAIGNE,  Michel  de,  author  of  the  celebrated  "Essays," 
was  born  at  the  Chateau  de  Montaigne,  as  he  himself  tells  us, 
'•  betwixt  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  the  last  of 
February,  1533."  The  chateau,  which  is  still  standing  and 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  minute  and  well-known  description  of 
it  in  the  "  Essays,"  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Didoire  and 
district  of  Terigord — Perigord  forming  in  Montaigne's  time  one 
of  the  six  divisions  of  the  large  province  created  by  the  English 
under  the  name  of  Guyenne.  The  family  name  was  Eyquem ; 
but  from  the  circumstance  that  their  dwelling-place  crowned  an 
eminence,  they  were  called  Eyquems  of  the  Mountain,  or  simply 
Seigneurs  de  Montaigne ;  and  Michel  seems  never  to  have  used  any 
but  the  latter  surname.  Pierre  Eyquem,  whose  third  son  was 
Michel  de  Montaigne,  served  in  his  youth  in  the  Italian  wars.  On 
his  return,  having  brought  with  him  a  fondness  for  learning  and  a 
great  admiration  of  learned  men,  he  married  and  settled  on  the 
family  estates.  He  was  a  man  of  a  grave  and  vigorous  complexion ; 
in  this  respect  the  rery  opposite  of  his  illustrious  son,  though 
like  him  in  being  much  of  a  humorist — at  least  a  humorist  of 
that  kind  of  which  the  cherishing  and  carrying  out  of  crotchets 
and  whimsies  forms  the  most  marked  characteristic.  One  of  his 
most  fondly  indulged  humours  or  crotchets — caught  probably 
from  the  scholars  and  professors  who  used  frequently  to  call  at 
the  Chateau  de  Montaigne — related  to  education,  a  subject  which 
was  at  that  time  widely  discussed  in  France ;  and  he  determined 
to  put  it  to  the  test  in  the  instance  of  his  little  son  Michel.  He 
was  wakened  in  the  morning  with  music,  lest  the  tender  brain  of 
childhood  should  be  injured  by  a  more  sudden  process.  As  soon, 
too,  as  he  began  to  lisp  he  was  set  to  learn  his  humanities ;  but  this 
in  a  way  as  remarkable  for  its  novelty  as  its  suitableness  to  his 
childish  capacity.  A  learned  German  was  sent  for  beyond  the 
Rhine,  who,  being  utterly  ignorant  of  French,  was  to  act  as  his  tutor 
and  speak  with  him  only  in  Latin.  The  whole  household,  moreover, 
from  Madame  his  mother  down  to  the  turnspit,  were  forbidden  to 
converse  within  hearing  of  the  child  in  his  native  tongue.  When- 
ever they  found  their  small  stock  of  Latin  fail,  they  were  then 
bound  to  silence.  In  this  way.  to  the  annoyance,  no  doubt,  of 
every  one  but  his  father,  passed  the  first  six  years  of  Michel's 
life.  The  experiment  had  lasted  so  long  when  the  fervour  of  the 
experimenter  began  to  abate ;  and  instead  of  learning  everything 
"  in  all  liberty  and  delight,  without  any  severity  or  constraint," 
the  young  prodigy  had  henceforward  to  take  his  chance  and  lot 
among  the  ordinary  ways  of  ordinary  boys. 

Towards  the  close  of  1539  he  was  sent,  while  yet  only  six 
years  old,  to  the  college  of  Guyenne  at  Bordeaux — an  institution 
which,  though  not  long  founded,  enjoyed  the  best  reputation  of 
any  in  France.  Here  he  remained  about  six  years,  receiving 
instruction,  among  others,  from  no  less  a  person  than  George 
Buchanan.  After  leaving  college  he  proceeded  to  the  study  of 
law ;  but  where  or  in  what  manner  we  have  not  the  slightest 
information  left  us.  Almost  all  we  know  of  the  matter  is  con- 
tained in  his  own  words,  that  when  very  young  he  was  plunged 
over  head  and  ears  in  law.  As,  however,  his  father  was  a  man 
of  great  importance  in  the  capital  of  Guyenne,  and  had  held 
several  of  the  highest  municipal  offices,  it  is  probable  that  he 
designed  his  third  son  for  the  magistracy,  and  that  Michel's 
legal  studies  looked  forward  to  the  red  robe  of  conseiller.  The 
fact  is,  at  any  rate,  that  in  1551  lie  succeeded  his  father  as 
member  of  a  cour  des  aidts  newly  instituted  by  the  king  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  to  replenish  his  coffers;  and  when  that  court 
was  three  years  afterwards  incorporated  with  the  parliament  of 
Bordeaux  he  became  a  member  of  the  latter,  and  continued  to 
wear  the  conseiller's  rule  for  thirteen  years. 

Montaigne  had  before  this  visited  Paris  and  been  introduced 
at  court,  where  he  was  in  considerable  favour.  Henry  II.,  we 
are  told,  relished  his  conversation  and  appointed  him  gentleman 


of  the  king's  bedchamber.  The  gay  capital,  indeed,  continued 
for  several  years  to  draw  him  occasionally  from  his  home  at 
Bordeaux ;  and  we  know  enough  to  believe  that  he  tasted  freely 
of  its  pleasures,  and  failed  to  imitate  the  rare  continency  and 
self-respect  which  he  himself  tells  us  distinguished — for  at  that 
time  it  did  constitute  a  distinction — the  youth  and  early  man- 
hood of  his  father.  But  by  far  the  most  important  event  of  his 
conseiller's  life  at  Bordeaux  was  his  friendship  with  Etienne 
de  la  Boetie,  a  fellow  conseiller,  and  author  of  the  celebrated 
treatise  against  monarchy  entitled  De  la  servitude  volon- 
taire.  Of  this  remarkable  friendship  every  reader  of  Montaigne 
must  know  the  touching  record  which  is  contained  in  the 
"Essays;"  nor  will  he  need  to  be  told  that,  whenever  the  name 
of  La  Boetie  occurs,  it  is  accompanied  with  a  style  of  sentiment 
and  expression  that  contrasts  strongly  with  the  ordinary  manner 
of  Montaigne. 

Montaigne's  marriage  with  Francoise  de  la  Chassagne  took 
place  in  1566,  when  he  was  thirty-three  years  of  age.  It  was 
one  purely  of  convenience  and  family  arrangement.  Old  Pierre 
Eyquem,  fancying  probably  that  his  son  would  follow  out  his 
parliamentary  career,  was  anxious  to  strengthen  his  interest 
in  that  connection,  and  decided  on  a  conseiller's  daughter  for 
his  wife.  It  has  been  commonly  believed,  but  seemingly  upon 
insufficient  grounds,  that  Montaigne  did  not  live  happily  with 
her.  There  were,  no  doubt,  occasional  jars ;  for  Franchise  had 
a  voluble  tongue,  and  philosophers  are  not  the  most  accommo- 
dating husbands.  But  there  is  absolutely  no  proof  of  her  having 
been  a  tormenting  shrew,  as  one  of  his  biographers  asserts. 

The  year  after  his  marriage  introduces  us  to  an  important 
event  in  the  intellectual  life  of  Montaigne.  It  was  in  that 
year  that  his  father  suggested  to  him  to  make  a  translation 
into  French  of  the  Theologia  Naturalis,  sive  Liber  Creaturarum 
Magistri  Raimondi  de  Sebonde — a  book  which  Pierre  Bunel,  one 
of  the  learned  men  who  resorted  to  the  Chateau  de  Montaigne, 
had  made  a  present  of  to  old  Pierre  Eyquem.  Montaigne 
appears  to  have  been  at  Paris  when  he  finished  his  translation, 
and,  singularly  enough,  wrote  a  dedication  to  his  father  on  the 
very  day  of  that  father's  death,  viz.,  June  18,  1568.  The  book 
was  given  to  the  world  in  the  year  following ;  and  a  second 
edition  appeared  in  1581,  after  the  publication  of  the  "  Essays." 

Montaigne  resigned  his  office  of  conseiller  on  the  24th  of  July, 

1570.  During  the  short  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  resig- 
nation of  his  office  and  his  retirement  to  the  Chateau  de  Montaigne 
he  busied  himself  in  editing  the  works  of  his  friend  La  Boetie. 
Literary  society  having  also  become  more  attractive  for  him  than 
formerly,  he  loitered  a  brief  space  among  the  learned  celebrities 
of  the  capital  before  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  tower,  and  in  a 
manner  shook  hands  with  the  pomps  and  gaieties  of  the  fashion- 
able world. 

The  following  inscription,  too  interesting  to  be  omitted,  still 
exists  in  the  Chateau  de  Montaigne  : — "  In  the  year  of  our  Lord, 

1571,  aged  thirty-eight,  on  the  eve  of  the  Kalends  of  March,  the 
anniversary  day  of  his  birth,  Michel  de  Montaigne,  having  long 
been  weary  of  the  slavery  of  courts  and  public  employments, 
takes  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  the  learned  Virgins.  He  designs, 
in  quiet  and  indifference  to  all  things,  to  conclude  there  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  already  more  than  half  past,  and  he  has 
dedicated  to  repose  and  liberty  this  agreeable  and  peaceful  abode, 
which  he  has  inherited  from  his  ancestors."  There,  in  the  great 
tower  overlooking  the  entrance  to  the  courtyard,  which  still  con- 
tains many  inscriptions  written  with  his  own  hand,  he  spent  a 
great  part  of  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  read,  and  meditated, 
and  wrote  by  turns.  His  studies  were  indeed  wholly  desultory 
and  unconnected.  Perhaps  his  most  cherished  authors  were 
Plutarch  and  Seneca ;  but  he  had  gone  through  after  his  own 
fashion  great  part  of  the  classical  writers ;  for  though  he  had 
little  Greek,  most  of  the  Attic  philosophers  and  historians  had 
by  that  time  been  put  into  a  Latin  dress.  So  he  was  at  no  loss. 
Provided  he  could  spell  out  the  facts  and  opinions  of  his  author, 
he  cared  little  for  the  medium  by  which  they  were  communicated 
to  his  mind.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  given  any  attention 
to  the  study  of  language  as  such,  nor  even  to  have  put  any  value 
upon  the  ornaments  and  graces  of  style.  He  was  a  philosopher, 
and  disdained  all  trifles  save  those  which  concerned  himself  and 
his  own  affairs.  But  no  personal  matter  was  a  trifle ;  nothing 
of  that  kind  too  inconsiderable  to  be  set  down  in  his  book  for 
the  information  of  the  present  and  all  future  generations.  And 
yet  we  are  thankful  that  it  was  so.      Had  Montaigne  been  a 
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mere  poring  grammarian,  and  endowed  with  an  ordinary  share 
of  modesty,  the  world  would  have  lacked  no  small  amount  of 
the  amusement  and  instruction  it  has  enjoyed  these  already  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Scaliger,  with  a  gramma- 
rian's pride  and  jealousy,  asks — What  matters  it  what  kind  of 
wine  Montaigne  drinks?  but  the  world  has  decided  differently, 
and  no  doubt  the  familiarity  with  which  he  lets  ns  see  the 
management  of  his  household  and  gossips  about  his  likings  and 
dislikiugs,  constitutes,  in  spite  of  some  particulars  we  could  have 
well  dispensed  with,  a  considerable  part  of  the  charm  which 
fascinates,  and  for  ages  will  continue  to  fascinate  the  reader,  in 
perusing  his  inimitable  "  Essays." 

Immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
11  Essays"  in  1580,  he  began  to  make  preparations  for  the  longest 
journey  he  had  yet  undertaken.  For  though  he  had  travelled 
extensively  in  France,  and  made  acquaintance  with  all  condi- 
tions and  varieties  in  the  life  of  his  fellow-subjects,  he  had  never 
crossed  the  frontier.  He  hoped  also  to  reap  some  benefit  to 
his  health  from  foreign  travel,  having  now  for  many  years  been 
suffering  from  a  painful  nephritic  disorder.  He  put  no  faith  in 
the  doctors,  and  had  felt  no  relief  from  frequent  use  of  the  baths 
at  the  principal  watering-places  in  the  south  of  France.  So  on 
the  22nd  June,  after  having  given  instructions  to  his  household, 
he  set  out  from  the  chateau,  and  passing  through  France  and 
Lorraine,  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  descended  into  Italy,  the 
country,  whose  history,  of  all  countries  in  the  world,  was  most 
familiar  to  his  thoughts.  The  journal  of  his  travels,  which  was 
only  recently  discovered,  is  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  and 
instructive.  His  return  home,  after  an  absence  of  about  eighteen 
months,  was  hastened  by  his  unexpected  election  to  the  mayorship 
of  Bordeaux.  This  was  then  an  office  of  high  dignity,  which 
none  but  gentlemen  following  the  profession  of  arms  could  legally 
hold.  Montaigne  was  one  of  the  very  few  mayors  who  were  re- 
elected, and  his  vanity  was  not  a  little  tickled  with  the  honour. 

The  chief  events  of  his  remaining  years  are  soon  told.  The 
third  book  of  his  "  Essays,"  which  he  had  been  working  at  for 
some  years,  was  published  in  1588.  He  had  seen  his  only 
child,  a  daughter,  married.  Left  thus  alone  with  his  Francoise, 
who  long  survived  him,  he  felt  his  latter  years  gladdened  by  the 
affection  and  reverence  of  Marie  de  Gournay  (q.v.~),  a  young  lady, 
in  whom  the  reading  of  the  "  Essays"  had  excited  a  strange 
yearning  to  see  and  converse  with  the  writer  of  such  wise  words. 
Another  professed  disciple,  and  one  in  whose  conversation  Mon- 
taigne found  at  once  a  pleasure  and  recreation,  was  the  Abbe 
Charron.  This  man  was  a  popular  preacher,  and  aspired  to  the 
honours  conferred  by  philosophy.  His  book  on  Wisdom  has  been 
translated  into  English.  It  is  a  very  different  production  from 
those  of  his  master,  and  apart  from  his  relations  with  Montaigne, 
would  scarcely  have  sufficed  to  preserve  his  name  so  long. 

Montaigne,  who  had,  as  we  have  said,  been  long  an  acute 
sufferer,  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  quinsey  in  September,  1592. 
He  had  just  made  his  last  corrections  and  additions  for  a  new 
issue  of  his  "  Essays ;"  but  the  superintendence  of  the  printing 
had  to  be  left  to  his  adopted  daughter.  From  the  first  his 
disease  threatened  to  prove  fatal.  But  the  prospect  of  death 
took  from  him  none  of  his  usual  clearness  and  serenity  of  mind. 
He  manifested  no  signs  of  discomposure  or  regret.  We  are  told 
that  one  day,  feeling  the  approach  of  death,  "  he  got  up  in  his 
shirt,  put  on  his  morning  gown,  opened  his  cabinet,  sent  for  all 
his  valets  and  others  to  whom  he  had  left  legacies,  and  paid  them 
the  sums  he  had  bequeathed  them,  '  foreseeing  the  difficulty 
which  liis  heirs  would  raise.'  "  On  the  13th  September  mass  was 
celebrated  in  his  chamber.  At  the*  moment  of  the  elevation 
he  tried  to  rise,  but  could  not,  and  with  his  hands  crossed  fell 
back  fainting  and  expired. 

Montaigne's  "  Essays"  are  among  the  most  remarkable  of 
literary  productions.  Absolutely  without  order,  method,  or  indeed 
anything  like  intelligible  purpose,  they  have  yet  exercised  an 
influence,  particularly  on  French  and  English  literature,  greater 
perhaps  than  that  of  any  other  single  book  we  could  name. 
Several  of  his  critics  have  suffered  their  indignation  against  the 
"  confusion  of  the  whole  book,"  to  carry  them  a  great  way  further 
than  was  necessary  ;  for,  indeed,  it  is  partly  this  want  of  formal 
arrangement  that  gives  to  the  "Essays"  their  peculiar  excellence. 
He  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  grave  and  "regular"  scholastics 
— whom  in  one  of  his  chapters  he  describes  with  an  inimitable 
mixture  of  drollery  and  sarcasm,  and  from  the  tyranny  of  whose 
barren  methods  none,  save  Bacon  alone,  has  contributed  more 


towards  the  deliverance  of  the  human  mind.  He  knows  nothing 
of  rules,  he  will  be  held  to  no  method.  "  As  things  come  into 
my  head,"  he  says,  "  I  heap  them  in."  It  is  not  knowledge  he 
offers  to  the  reader — merely  "  fancies  of  my  own,  by  which  I  do 
not  pretend  to  discover  things,  but  to  lay  open  myself."  One 
ignorant  of  his  ways  might  come  to  the  conclusion,  from  the 
frequency  with  which  he  asserts  it,  that  his  principal  design 
was  to  "paint  himself;"  and  no  doubt  this  he  does,  and  much 
more  perfectly,  too,  than  he  was  aware  of.  But  these  touches 
of  self-portraiture  which  we  meet  with  in  almost  every  page, 
form  but  a  part,  though  a  considerable  one,  of  the  value  of  the 
"  Essays."  It  is  quite  impossible  to  convey  an  adequate  notion  of 
their  unrestrained  vivacity,  energy,  and  fancy,  of  their  boldness 
and  attractive  simplicity.  They  range  over  every  subject  con- 
nected with  human  life  and  manners ;  abound  in  observations — 
often  most  felicitously  expressed — of  great  depth  and  acuteness, 
and  never  fail  to  entertain  with  their  constant  eagerness  and  gaiety. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  supply  the  mind  with  at  once 
the  best  stimulus  and  recreation,  which  the  world  of  books  con- 
tains. There  are  no  doubt  spots  and  blemishes  in  these  essays. 
His  scepticism,  which  had  probably  a  constitutional  rather  than 
a  philosophic  origin,  and  the  vanity  with  which  he  tittle-tattles 
of  certain  things  which  had  better  been  passed  over,  frequently 
betray  him  into  the  expression  of  sentiments  and  opinions  which 
no  sane  man  will  think  defensible.  But  we  do  not  think  it 
probable  that  any  one  was  ever  made  an  infidel  or  licentious  by 
reading  Montaigne,  and  we  are  perfectly  sure  that  none  but  the 
unreasonably  fastidious  could  fail  to  receive  from  him  a  very 
high  degree  of  entertainment  and  delight. — R.  M.,  A. 

*  MONTALEMBERT,  Charles  "Forbes,  Count  de,  poli- 
tician and  author,  was  born  in  London  in  1810.  His  father  is 
noticed  below.  His  mother  was  one  of  the  Scotch  Forbeses. 
Educated  in  Paris  he  united  himself  in  1830  to  Lamennais 
(g.V.~),  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  L'Avenir,  which  sought 
to  ally  Catholicism  to  democracy.  One  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
new  school  was  the  liberation  of  the  Gallican  church  from  state 
control,  and  when  this  claim  failed  it  was  sought  to  free  public 
instruction  from  government  interference.  The  government 
closed  a  public  school  which  Montalembert  and  others  had 
opened  in  Paris  without  leave  being  granted  by  the  university, 
and  the  pope  himself  condemned  the  teachings  of  the  Avenir, 
which  accordingly  ceased  to  appear.  Montalembert  did  not, 
however,  like  Lamennais,  withdraw  his  allegiance  from  the  church 
of  Eome.  On  the  contrary,  by  his  speeches  in  the  house  of  peers 
and  by  his  books,  he  came  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  catholic  party  in  France.  By  the  expression  of  his 
sympathies  for  Ireland  and  Poland,  both  of  them  Roman  catholic 
countries,  he  preserved  a  kind  of  connection  with  the  democratic 
party,  and  on  all  social  questions  he  advocated  the  cause  of  the 
people.  After  the  revolution  of  1848  Lis  political  opinions  seem 
to  have  fluctuated.  He  was  for  a  few  weeks  a  member  of  the 
consultative  commission  appointed  on  the  morrow  of  the  coup 
d'etat,  but  he  soon  resigned  his  seat,  and  has  since  pretty  steadily 
opposed  the  policy  of  Napoleon  III.  In  an  article,  "  Un  debat 
sur  lTnde  au  parlement  Anglais,"  contributed  to  a  Paris  periodi- 
cal, Le  Correspondant,  in  October,  1858,  he  drew  some  contrasts 
between  the  government  of  France  and  that  of  England,  not  flat- 
tering to  the  former,  and  which  brought  him  before  the  correctional 
tribune  of  the  Seine.  He  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  and  to 
suffer  six  months'  imprisonment.  Against  M.  de  Montalembert's 
own  wish,  the  emperor  of  the  French  would  not  allow  the  sentence 
of  imprisonment  to  be  executed.  As  an  author  M.  de  Monta- 
lembert first  became  known  by  his  "  Life  of  St.  Elizabeth  of 
Hungary,"  1836,  which  produced  the  Saint's  Tragedy  of  M. 
Kingsley.  Among  his  numerous  brochures  the  "  Avenir  politique 
de  l'Angleterre,"  at  least,  has  been  translated  into  English.  It  is 
an  eloquent  and  interesting  panegyric  on  constitutional  govern- 
ment as  it  exists  in  England,  on  our  habits  of  local  and  self- 
government,  and  of  voluntary  enterprise.  Indeed,  M.  de  Monta- 
lembert has  no  fault  to  find  with  England,  unless  it  be  that  she 
accepted  and  adhered  to  the  Reformation.  In  his  combination 
of  the  utmost  reverence  for  the  papacy,  spiritual  and  temporal, 
with  the  utmost  zeal  for  constitutional  freedom,  M.  de  Monta- 
lembert stands  almost  alone  among  European  thinkers.  His 
"  Moines  d'Occident,"  a  glowing  plaidoyer  for  mediaeval  monasti- 
cism,  has  been  recentlv  translated  into  English. — F.  E. 

MONTALEMBERT,  Marc-Rene-An.ni:  Marie,  Count  de, 
father  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1777.     After  the 
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revolution  of  1789  he  joined  the  emigration,  and  in  1799  receiv- 
ing a  commission  in  the  English  army,  saw  active  service  in  the 
East  and  in  the  Peninsula,  and  rose  to  be  a  lieutenant-colonel. 
After  the  Restoration  he  was  employed  in  the  high  diplomatic 
service  of  France,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1831. — F.  E. 

MONTANUS.     See  Arias  Montamus. 

MONTAUSIEB,  Charles  de  St.  M.uhf.,  Duke  of,  tutor 
to  Louis  XIV.,  was  born  in  1G10,  and  died  in  1G90.  He  belonged 
to  an  old  family  of  Touraine,  and  was  originally  a  protestant, 
but  conformed  to  the  catholic  faith;  retaining,  however,  the  strict 
morals  of  the  French  puritans.  He  was  governor  of  Normandy 
for  some  time,  but  was  selected  to  superintend  the  education  of 
the  young  dauphin,  Louis  XIV.,  whom  in  youth  he  sedulously 
preserved  from  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  courtiers.  On 
taking  leave  of  his  royal  pupil  after  the  completion  of  his  duties, 
he  said  to  him — "If  you  are  a  man  of  worth  you  will  love  me;  if 
not,  vou  will  hate  me,  and  I  shall  console  myself." — P.  E.  D. 

M;>\"TBEILLARD,  P.  G.  de.     See  Guexeai'. 

Ml  >NTE,  Marquis  del.     See  Guid'  Ubaldo. 

MOXTEBELLO.     See  Lanxes. 

MONTECUCCULI,  Raymond,  Count  of,  a  celebrated  Ita- 
lian general  in  the  service  of  Austria,  was  born  at  Modena  in 
1G08.  He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  and  afterwards  went  as 
private  in  a  dragoon  regiment  to  Germany,  where  his  cousin 
Ernest  already  held  a  commission  in  the  army.  By  aid  of  the 
latter  he  obtained  military  instruction  and  promotion.  The 
Thirty  Years'  war  was  then  raging,  and  Montecucculi's  first 
important  service  was  against  the  Swedes,  whom  he  compelled 
in  103 7  to  raise  the  siege  of  Namslau  in  Silesia.  Two  years  later, 
however,  he  was  defeated  at  Brandeis  by  General  Bauer,  and 
taken  prisoner.  He  availed  himself  of  his  two  years'  captivity 
to  study  mathematics  and  military  science  When  exchanged  he 
was  employed  with  John  de  Werth  in  Bohemia,  against  General 
Wittemberg,  who  was  driven  out  of  that  country.  After  the 
peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  Mor.bcuceuli  visited  Sweden  and 
was  received  by  Queen  Christina  with  great  honour.  Returning 
to  Italy  he  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  his  friend,  Count  Malezani, 
in  a  tournament  held  at  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  of  the 
duke  of  Modena.  In  1657  and  1658  he  was  again  in  the  field, 
assisting  John  Casimir  in  Poland,  and  the  king  of  Denmark 
in  Holstein  and  Jutland,  both  against  the  aggressive  Swedes. 
From  1GG1  to  1G65  his  abilities  were  taxed  to  the  utmost  in 
campaigns  against  the  Turks  in  Transylvania,  Styria,  and  other 
places;  and  in  1672  a  still  more  redoubtable  enemy  called  forth 
all  the  resources  of  his  military  genius.  He  was  sent  to  resist 
the  sudden  attack  made  by  Louis  XIV.  on  Holland,  and  for  four 
years  was  opposed  to  the  most  skilful  generals  of  France,  includ- 
ing Turenne  and  the  great  Conde".  The  science  of  war  was 
exhibited  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  these  famous  campaigns. 
The  rival  generals  could  not  but  respect  each  other,  and  when 
Turenne  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Sassbach,  Montecucculi 
exclaimed  sadly — "  There  dies  a  man  who  has  done  honour  to 
mankind."  The  latter  years  of  Montecucculi  were  passed  in 
learned  retirement,  and  he  died  at  Linz  on  the  16th  October, 
1681.  He  left  military  memoirs  of  considerable  value,  of  which 
a  complete  edition  was  published  by  Ugo  Foseolo  in  1807,  2  vols. 
folio,  -Milan.— R.  H. 

MONTEMAYOR,  Jorge  de,  a  Spanish  poet,  born  some 
time  before  1520  at  Montemor,  near  Coimbra,  in  Portugal.  In 
early  life  he  was  a  soldier.  He  afterwards  joined  a  company 
of  musicians  whom  the  infante  of  Spain,  afterwards  Philip  II., 
1  to  accompany  him  in  his  travels.  Probably  he  left 
Spain  owing  to  a  disappointment  in  love,  and  died  in  a  duel  at 
Turin  in  1561;  but  the  accounts  of  his  life  are  conflicting.  His 
"Diana  Enamorada" — the  first  of  the  Spanish  pastoral  romances, 
justly  thought  worthy  of  preservation  by  Don  Quixote's  curate, 
and  of  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  himself  the  hero — was  left 
unfinished.  His  lyrical,  satirical,  and  historical  poems,  are  not 
deserving  of  special  notice. — F.  M.  W. 

MONTEREAU,  Pierre  de,  a  famous  French  architect  who 
11  unshed  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  con- 
structed the  chapel  of  Vincennes ;  the  chapter-house,  refeetorv, 
dormitory,  and  chapel  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain-des-Pre's; 
and  the  Ste.  Chapelle,  Paris,  which  he  built  (1215-48)  for  St. 
Louis,  to  contain  the  relics  obtained  by  that  monarch  from  the 
East  Montereau's  buildings  are  all  remarkable  for  justness  of 
proportions,  and  the  purity  and  delicacy  of  the  details. — J.  T-e. 
MONTESPAN,  Frantoise  Athexais  de  Rochechotjart 


de  Mortemart,  Marquise  de,  was  bom  in  16-11.  The  wife  of 
the  Marquis  de  Montespan,  she  is  better  known  as  the  mistress 
of  Louis  XIV.  As  the  favourite  of  this  monarch  she  succeeded 
the  Duchesse  de  la  Yalliere ;  and  her  grace,  her  beauty,  her 
livelv  conversation  soon  gained  remarkable  influence  over  him. 
She  long  retained  it,  and  it  only  yielded  at  last  to  that  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon.  By  her  husband,  Madame  de  Montespan 
had  a  son  (Gondrin,  Due  d'Antin);  by  Louis  XIV.  she  was 
the  mother  of  a  son  who  was  created  Duke  of  Maine,  of  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom  married  the  grandson  of  the  great  Conde, 
and  another  married  the  Due  de  Chartres,  and  of  several  others, 
most  of  whom  died  young.  Her  latter  years  were  spent  at  a 
distance  from  the  court  in  a  state  of  penitence,  the  sincerity  of 
which  has  been  much  doubted.     She  died  in  1717. — W.  J.  P. 

MONTESQUIEU,  Charles  de  Secoxdat,  Baron  de,  and 
Baron  de  la  Brede,  was  born  on  the  18th  January,  1689,  at  t  e 
chateau  of  La  Brede,  near  Bordeaux;  and  died  at  Paris  on  the 
10th  February,  1755.  Belonging  to  one  of  the  best  families  of 
the  district,  and  destined  by  his  father  to  the  career  of  law.  young 
Montesquieu  became  in  early  life  an  assiduous  student,  and  devoted 
special  attention  to  the  various  codes  which  at  that  period  encum- 
bered the  jurisprudence  of  France.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  had 
begun  a  first  essay  in  the  field  of  literature,  based  on  his  love  of 
antiquity — a  work  in  the  form  of  letters  intended  to  prove  that 
the  idolatry  of  the  pagans  was  not  worthy  of  eternal  punishment. 
In  1716  his  paternal  uncle,  who  held  the  office  of  perpetual  pre- 
sident of  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux,  lost  his  only  son,  and  Mon- 
tesquieu was  adopted  as  the  heir  of  his  wealth  and  of  his  dignities. 
He  entered  on  the  duties  with  a  full  sense  of  the  obligations  they 
imposed,  and  for  a  time  he  sacrificed  his  literary  tastes  to  his 
official  occupations.  At  this  period  he  was  instrumental  in 
founding  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Bordeaux.  For  natural 
science  he  had  shown  a  predilection,  rather  than  an  aptitude; 
but  his  imperfect  vision,  which  in  later  life  amounted  almost  to 
blindness,  arrested  his  scientific  career,  and  fixed  his  attention 
on  those  subjects  where  his  natural  genius  was  unquestionably 
more  at  home.  At  the  age  of  thirty-two  he  published  his  famous 
"Persian  Letters"  (Lettres  Persannes) ;  a  work  which,  with  all 
the  charm  of  a  romance,  struck  with  remorseless  satire  at  abuses 
of  French  society,  and  at  the  strange  condition  into  which  the 
court  had  fallen  in  the  later  days  of  Louis  XIV.  In  1726  ha 
resigned  or  rather  sold,  as  was  then  customary,  the  presidency 
of  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux.  He  had  been  able  to  understand 
the  merits  of  the  cases,  but  by  his  own  confession  he  could  never 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  procedure.  In  1728  he  was  received 
member  of  the  French  Academy.  After  this  he  entered  on  a 
course  of  travel,  visiting  Vienna — where  he  was  frequently  in  the 
company  of  Prince  Eugene;  Hungary;  Italy — at  Venice  forming 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Scottish  speculator  John  Law,  who  had 
fallen  into  poverty  and  disgrace;  then  he  went  to  Rome,  Genoa, 
Switzerland,  Holland — where  he  was  intimate  with  Lord  Ches- 
terfield ;  and  finally  to  London.  In  the  English  metropolis  he 
was  received  with  great  distinction;  the  Royal  Society  electing 
him  one  of  its  members,  and  Queen  Anne  manifesting  towards 
him  peculiar  favour.  After  his  visit  to  England,  Montesquieu 
returned  to  France  and  settled  in  his  castle  of  La  Brede.  There 
he  prepared  his  "Considerations  sur  les  causes  de  la  grandeur  et 
de  la  decadence  des  Eomains" — a  remarkable  work,  inferior  in 
style  to  nothing  the  author  has  written.  But  in  pondering  on 
Roman  success  and  Roman  decay,  Montesquieu  was  engaged  with 
only  one  people.  He  had  a  more  ambitious  subject.  He  wished 
to  extract  the  principles  that  rale  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
earth,  without  reference  to  mere  local  or  accidental  circumstances; 
and  after  twenty  years  of  labour  and  meditation,  he  gave  to  the 
world  his  famous  work,  "  De  l'Esprit  des  Lois,"  published  in 
1748.  He  showed  the  manuscript  to  Helvetius,  who  formed  so 
unfavourable  an  opinion  of  the  production  that  he  requested  per- 
mission to  consult  with  Saurin  regarding  the  propriety  of  publica- 
tion. Saurin  agreed  with  Helvetius ;  but  Montesquieu  followed 
his  own  course,  and  ran  the  risk  of  any  danger  that  might 
accrue  to  his  reputation.  The  work  was  much  read,  admired, 
praised,  and  criticised.  Madame  du  Deft'and  said  of  it  that  it  was 
not  "l'esprit  des  lois,"  but  "l'esprit  sur  les  lois" — an  epigram  that 
suited  France  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  aimed 
a  heavy  blow  at  the  mere  pedantry  of  law,  and  taught  that  laws 
were  made  by  and  for  men,  and  not  merely  for  casuists  as  the 
tools  and  instruments  of  a  legal  superstition.  It  inverted  the 
then  current  idea  of  law.     It  showed  that  law,  instead  of  flowing 
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from  the  will  of  those  in  power,  was  an  arrangement  for  the 
general  benefit  of  all,  and  to  which  all  ought  to  be  subject.  It 
was  the  first  popular  work  which  robbed  law  of  its  despotism,  and 
based  it  on  the  principle  of  common  advantage.  After  the  pub- 
lication of  the  "Esprit  des  Lois,"  Montesquieu  divided  his  time 
between  La  Brede  and  Paris.  He  still  continued  his  habitual 
course  of  study ;  and  at  the  solicitation  of  D'Alembert,  contri- 
buted to  the  Encyclopedic  an  essay  on  taste.  His  constitution, 
however,  was  rapidly  failing,  and  he  was  unable  to  complete  the 
revision  which  he  had  contemplated  of  his  works.  He  died  at 
Paris  of  fever,  after  an  illness  of  thirteen  days;  the  Jesuits 
attempting  to  obtain  from  him  some  recantation  of  his  earlier 
opinions  contained  in  the  "  Persian  Letters."  He  said  to  a 
friend  that  he  would  sacrifice  anything  for  religion,  but  nothing 
for  the  Jesuits.  On  receiving  the  last  offices  of  the  church,  the 
cure'  said  to  him — "Sir,  you  understand  how  great  God  is?" 
"  Yes ;"  was  the  replv,  "  and  how  little  man  is." — P.  E.  D. 

MONTEZUMA  II.,  Emperor  of  the  Aztecs,  the  last  real 
sovereign  of  the  Mexican  empire,  was  born  about  1166,  and 
succeeded  to  the  regal  dignity,  which  had  been  previously  held  by 
his  grandfather  and  uncle,  in  1502.  In  April,  1519,  the  Spanish 
adventurer  Cortez  landed  on  the  coast  with  five  hundred  followers, 
and  determined  on  the  conquest  of  the  empire.  An  embassy  sent 
to  the  capital  was  received  with  courtesy,  and  Montezuma  betrayed 
at  the  same  time  his  riches  and  his  fears,  by  sending  munificent 
presents,  coupled  with  a  request  that  the  strangers  should  not 
approach  nearer  to  his  capital.  Cortez,  having  first  conquered  the 
independent  republic  of  Tlascala,  and  secured  a  band  of  warriors  as 
his  allies,  marched  upon  Mexico,  and  entered  the  magnificent  city, 
10th  of  November,  1519.  The  emperor  was  induced,  or  rather 
compelled,  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the  quarter  of  the  city  assigned 
to  the  Spaniards,  and  was  held  by  them  in  a  scarcely  honourable 
captivity.  In  May,  1520,  Cortez  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city  to 
meet  a  strong  force  sent  by  his  rival  Velasquez,  governor  of  Cuba, 
to  seize  upon  the  splendid  prize  he  had  won;  and  during  his  absence 
the  cruelty  of  his  lieutenant,  Alvaredo,  led  to  an  outbreak  in  the 
city  of  Mexico.  Cortez,  having  conquered  the  hostile  Spaniards 
and  united  them  to  his  own  band,  returned  at  the  head  of  twelve 
hundred  warriors,  only  in  time  to  save  the  little  garrison  from 
destruction,  and  to  make  head  against  Cuitlahuac,  brother  of 
Montezuma,  who  had  placed  himself  in  command  of  the  Mexican 
forces.  The  hapless  emperor,  at  the  request  of  Cortez,  came 
forth  to  induce  his  people  to  allow  the  Spaniards  to  leave  the 
city ;  but  was  greeted  with  a  volley  of  stones,  by  one  of  which 
he  was  severely  wounded.  He  retired  broken-hearted,  and  died 
30th  June,  1520,  refusing  to  the  last  to  abjure  the  religious 
faith  of  his  forefathers.  He  left  a  numerous  family,  two  of 
whom  became  the  founders  of  noble  families  in  Spain. — F.  M.  W. 

MONTFAUCON,  Bernard  de,  a  learned  French  author, 
born  on  the  7th  January,  1655.  Of  noble  and  ancient  lineage, 
he  was  sent  to  the  college  of  Limoux ;  but  disgusted  with  the 
discipline  he  returned  home,  and  was  allowed  to  pursue  his 
studies  after  his  own  inclination.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
had  made  himself  acquainted  with  several  modern  languages, 
with  geography,  history,  and  the  condition  of  modern  nations. 
He  wished  to  enter  the  army,  and  in  a  short  time  his  wish 
was  gratified.  In  1673  he  joined  the  regiment  of  Languedoc, 
and  made  two  campaigns  under  Turenne.  Losing  his  father 
and  mother,  he  resolved  to  renounce  the  world  and  to  enter 
the  order  of  St.  Benedict.  By  his  superiors  he  was  sent  to 
the  abbey  of  Sorreze,  and  there  he  entered  on  the  study  of 
Greek,  philosophy,  tli2ology,  and  ecclesiastical  history.  So 
great  was  his  progress,  and  so  accurate  was  his  scholarship, 
that  in  1687  he  was  called  to  Paris  and  became  intimate  with 
Ducange  and  Bigot.  He  there  published  some  Greek  manu- 
scripts hitherto  unknown  to  the  world  of  letters,  and  assiduously 
laboured  at  an  edition  of  St.  Athanasius'  works.  The  success 
of  this  edition  induced  his  patrons  to  undertake  an  edition  of 
St.  Chrysostom.  He  was  sent  to  Rome  in  1698,  and  by  Innocent 
XII.  was  received  with  peculiar  favour.  At  Rome  he  was  offered 
occupation  by  the  papal  authorities,  and  even  appointed  to  office 
as  procurator-general  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur;  but  he 
soon  resigned  the  office,  wishing  to  devote  himself  to  letters.  He 
therefore  visited  the  principal  towns  of  Italy,  and  returned  to 
Paris  to  arrange  the  materials  he  had  collected.  He  lived  to  the 
age  of  eighty-seven  without  infirmities,  and  died  almost  suddenly 
on  the  21st  December,  1711.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Inscriptions  for  many  years.    His  editions  of 


St.  Athanasius  and  St.  Chrysostom  are  held  in  high  esteem.  He 
also  published  a  history  of  Judith  in  three  parts,  the  two  first 
containing  the  history  of  the  heroine  and  of  the  Medes,  drawn 
from  Greek  writers ;  and  the  third  answers  to  those  who  regard 
the  biblical  narration  as  a  fiction  or  a  parable.  In  additioii  to 
these  he  published  "  Diarium  Italicum,"  or  notes  on  the  libraries 
of  Italy;  "  Palajgraphia  Grasca,"  a  work  intended  to  fix  the  age 
of  Greek  manuscripts ;  "  Bibliotheca  Coisliniana,"  in  which  forty- 
two  Greek  pamphlets  are  translated  for  the  first  time;  "  L'An- 
tiquite  explique'e  et  representee  en  figures,"  a  work  of  immense 
research,  to  which  most  of  the  cabinets  of  Europe  contributed, 
and  which  evoked  in  France  the  study  of  archaeology;  "Monu- 
ments of  the  French  Monarchy;"  and  various  other  works  on 
history,  antiquities,  and  bibliography,  considered  of  high  value 
in  the  literary  history  of  southern  Europe. — P.  E.  D. 

MONTFERRAXD,  A.  R.  de,  the  architect  to  whom  St. 
Petersburg  owes  its  most  imposing  building,  the  Izak's-church, 
was  born  at  Paris  about  1785,  and  having  completed  his  educa- 
tion as  an  architect,  was  induced  to  settle  in  St.  Petersburg  in 
1813.  He  obtained  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  and 
of  his  successor  Nicholas,  and  was  employed  to  erect  the  Admiralty 
chapel ;  a  theatre  on  Aplugin  island;  the  Alexander  column,  a  vast 
monolith  eighty  feet  high,  &c. ;  but  his  grand  work  was  the  Izak's- 
church,  the  most  spacious  and  costly  ecclesiastic  edifice  erected 
in  modern  times.  It  was  begun  in  1818,  and  could  hardly  be 
considered  as  finished  at  the  architect's  death.  As  regards 
its  architectural  character  the  exterior  seems  to  be  fairly  open 
to  objection ;  the  effect  of  the  interior  is,  however,  described  as 
gorgeous  in  the  extreme,  and  very  impressive,  though  not  in  the 
purest  taste.  M.  de  Montferrand  died  at  St.  Petersburg,  July 
11,  1858.— J.  T-e. 

MONTFERRAT,  Conrad,  Marquis  of.     See  Conrad. 

MONTFORT,  Simon  de,  father  of  the  celebrated  leader  of 
the  English  barons,  was  descended  from  a  noble  family,  and 
was  born  during  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  In 
1190  he  married  Alix  de  Montmorenci,  and  in  1203  served  in 
Palestine.  A  crusade  nearer  home,  that  against  the  Albigenses, 
next  employed  his  sword.  Appointed  by  the  papal  legate  as 
chief  of  the  so-called  "  crusaders,"  he  obtained  in  1213  a  signal 
victory  over  the  king  of  Arragon  and  Raymond,  count  of  Toulouse, 
in  which  the  former  was  killed,  and  the  estates  of  the  latter  were 
conferred  upon  his  conqueror.  In  1217,  however,  young  Ray- 
mond of  Toulouse,  eager  to  avenge  his  father's  death  and  to 
regain  his  father's  possessions,  established  himself  in  the  town 
from  which  he  took  his  title,  while  Simon  was  absent.  Speedily 
returning,  the  old  warrior  besieged  the  place,  but  was  struck  on 
the  head  by  a  stone  during  the  battle,  and  expired.  The  praise 
of  valour  and  sincerity  cannot  be  withheld  from  him.  Undoubt- 
edly his  bravery  was  signal ;  probably  his  zeal  for  the  church 
was  honest,  but  he  had  a  great  zeal  also  for  the  possession  of 
property  belonging  to  heretics ;  and  if  his  courage  was  remark- 
able, so  also  were  his  cruelties.  Much  of  all  this  may  be  laid 
to  the  account  of  his  age ;  but  in  no  age  would  he  have  been 
other  than  a  stern  and  grasping  soldier. — W.  J.  P. 

MONTFORT,  Simon  de,  a  famous  English  baron,  second  son 
of  the  preceding,  obtained  the  family  possessions  in  England,  Ms 
elder  brother  inheriting  the  French  estates.  He  came  over  to 
this  country  in  1236.  and  soon  became  a  favourite  of  Henry  III., 
who  created  him  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  in  1238  gave  him  the 
hand  of  his  sister,  the  countess-dowager  of  Pembroke,  in  marriage. 
In  1258  Henry  having  summoned  a  parliament  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  supplies,  to  secure  for  his  son  the  crown  of  Sicily, 
the  barons  compelled  him  to  give  his  consent  to  certain  regula- 
tions called  the  provisions  of  Oxford,  by  which  authority  was 
granted  to  twenty-four  nobles,  one  half  chosen  by  the  king's 
council,  and  the  other  by  the  parliament,  to  reform  the  abuses 
of  the  government  and  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  people. 
Leicester  was  placed  at  the  head  of  this  supreme  council,  which 
speedily  engrossed  both  the  legislative  and  executive  power  of 
the  kingdom.  The  twenty-four  barons  continued  to  exercise 
supreme  authority  in  the  country  for  nearly  three  years,  but 
at  length  dissensions  arose  between  their  leaders  the  earls  of 
Leicester  and  Gloucester,  and  the  former  retired  to  France. 
Suspicions  arose  that  they  intended  to  subvert  entirely  the 
ancient  constitution,  their  administration  became  unpopular, 
the  pope  absolved  the  king  and  all  his  subjects  from  the 
oath  which  they  had  taken  to  observe  the  provisions  of  Oxford, 
and  in  1262  Henry  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  he 
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had  resumed  the  government.  In  ,ho  f°1IowinS  Jenr  Leicester 
returned  from  Prance  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  ot  the 
of  the  barons,  who  broke  out  into  open  rebellion,  and 
soon  compelled  the  king  to  oiler  terms  of  accommodation.  It 
was  ultimately  agreed  that  the  differences  between  the  two  fac- 
tions should  b'e  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  Louis  IX.  of  France ; 
and  that  upright  monarch  decided  that  the  royal  castles,  pos- 
itives should  be  restored,  that  a  universal 
amnesty  should  be  granted  by  the  king,  and  that  all  the  privi- 

and  liberties  conceded  by  the  charter  should  be  confirmed. 
The  barons,  however,  refused  to  submit  to  this  decision,  and 
immediately  had  recourse  to  arms.  The  royalists  at  first  obtained 
several  advantages,  but  in  1264  Leicester  completely  defeated 
the  royal  army  at  Lewes,  took  Henry  and  his  brother  prisoners, 
and  compelled  the  princes  Edward  and  Henry,  the  king's  sons, 
also  to  surrender  themselves  into  his  hands  as  hostages  and  to 
submit  to  his  terms.  The  government  of  the  kingdom  now  fell 
into  the  hands  of  this  powerful  noble,  assisted  by  the  earl  of 
Gloucester  and  the  bishop  of  Chichester;  and  in  order  to  secure 
his  authority  he  summoned  a  parliament  in  1265.  Meanwhile, 
Gloucester,  who  had  taken  offence  at  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  his 
colleague,  left  the  court  and  retired  to  his  estates  upon  the  borders 
of  Wales.  Leicester  followed  him  at  the  head  of  a  strong  force, 
carrying  the  king  and  prince  along  with  him  in  order  to  give 
greater  authority  to  his  cause.  By  means  of  a  dexterous  strata- 
gem Edward  succeeded  in  making  his  escape,  and  was  imme- 
diately joined  by  a  numerous  body  of  royalists,  who  flocked  to 
him  from  all  quarters,  headed  by  the  earls  of  Gloucester,  Morti- 
mer, and  other  powerful  barons.  Leicester  was  now  in  a  posi- 
tion of  imminent  peril  in  a  remote  part  of  the  country,  surrounded 
by  his  enemies  and  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  his 
friends  by  the  river  Severn,  the  bridges  on  which  had  been 
broken  down.  His  son  Simon  hastened  from  London  to  his 
assistance  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  but  was  surprised 
and  defeated  by  Prince  Edward  at  Kennihvorth.  The  victorious 
royalists  lost  no  time  in  advancing  upon  Leicester  himself,  whom 
they  encountered  at  Evesham.  Though  completely  outnumbered, 
and  his  men  disheartened  by  their  hopeless  condition,  the  resolute 
old  baron  fought  with  indomitable  courage  and  repeatedly 
repulsed  the  attacks  of  his  enemies,  but  was  in  the  end  over- 
powered and  slain  along  with  his  eldest  son  and  many  knights  of 
his  party.    Leicester  possessed  a  great  capacity  both  for  war  and 

;:nent.  His  memory  was  long  revered  by  the  people,  and 
miracles  were  believed  to  have  been  wrought  at  his  tomb. — J.  T. 
Ml  'NTGOLFIER,  Joseph-Michel,  and  Jacques-Etienne, 
two  brothers,  French  manufacturers  and  machinists,  were- the  first 
inventors  and  constructors  of  balloons  of  whose  achievements 
there  is  any  trustworthy  record :  the  history  of  the  supposed 
balloon  of  Gusmao  being  too  vague  and  obscure  to  be  regarded  as 
of  much  authority. — (Sec  Gusmao.)  Their  father  was  a  paper- 
maker  at  Yidalon-lez-Annonay,  where  Joseph  was  born  in  1740, 
and  Etienne  on  the  7th  of  January,  17-15.  Joseph  died  at  Balaruc 
on  the  26th  of  June,  1810,  and  Etienne  at  Serrieres  on  the  2nd 
of  August,  1799.  About  1783  Etienne  Montgolfier  became 
acquainted  with  the  discoveries  of  Priestley  as  to  the  properties 
of  "  different  sorts  of  air,"  or  gases,  as  we  now  call  them  ;  and 
while  reading  Priestley's  memoir  it  occurred  to  him  that  a  bag 
filled  with  gas  lighter  than  common  air  would  float  in  the 
atmosphere.  He  communicated  this  idea  to  Joseph ;  and  the 
two  brothers  consulting  together  and  working  in  concert,  invented 
the  plan  of  giving  buoyancy  to  a  balloon  by  filling  it  with  the 
rarefied  gases  which  rise  from  a  fire.  Their  first  public  experi- 
ment was  made  at  Annonay  on  the  5th  of  June,  1783,  when 
they  sent  up  a  fire-balloon  made  of  paper,  one  hundred  and  ten 
feet  in  circumference,  which  in  ten  minutes  rose  to  the  height  of 
one  thousand  fathoms  above  the  earth.  The  experiment  was 
repeated  at  Versailles  in  presence  of  the  court  on  the  20th  of 
September,  when  some  animals  sent  up  in  a  basket  hung  from 
the  balloon  came  down  again  uninjured.  The  first  men  who 
made  a  similar  ascent  were  Pilatre  de  Rozier  and  the  Marquis 
d'Arlandcs.  Joseph  Montgolfier  himself  made  his  first  ascent 
in  1784.  The  two  Montgolfiers,  in  honour  of  their  great  inven- 
tion, were  elected  corresponding  members  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences;  their  father  received  letters  of  nobility ;  and  a  large  sum 
was  allotted  to  them  by  the  government  to  enable  them  to  con- 
tinue their  experiments,  which,  however,  were  suspended  by  the 
Revolution.  The  rarefied  gas  from  fire,  which  thi 
used,  was  afterwards  superseded  by  hydrogen,  and  by  carbu- 


retted  hydrogen  or  coal-gas.  They  continued  to  carry  on  the 
paper  manufacture  with  success,  and  made  various  mechanical 
inventions  ;  of  these  the  most  important  is  the  well-known 
"  hydraulic  ram,"  in  which  the  impulse  of  a  large  mass  of  water 
descending  from  a  small  height  is  made  available  to  raise  a  small 
mass  of  water  to  a  great  height.  During  the  consulate  Joseph 
received  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour ;  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  and  in  1807  a  member 
of  the  Institute.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Societe 
d'Encouragement  pour  l'lndustrie  Nationale. — W.  J.  M.  R. 

MONTGOMERY,  James,  a  Scottish  poet  of  deservedly  high 
reputation,  was  the  son  of  a  Moravian  minister,  and  was  bora  at 
Irvine  in  Ayrshire  in  1771.  He  was  educated  at  the  Moravian 
school  of  Fulneck,  near  Leeds.  After  spending  some  time  as  an 
assistant  in  a  chandler's  shop,  and  then  as  a  clerk  to  a  bookseller 
in  London,  he  obtained  employment  in  1792  as  an  assistant  in 
a  newspaper  office  in  Sheffield.  In  a  short  time  he  became  the 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  journal,  changing  its  name  from  the 
Sheffield  Register  to  the  Iris.  His  political  opinions  were  liberal, 
but  moderate;  his  disposition  most  amiable  and  inoffensive;  and 
the  rule  of  his  editorial  conduct,  he  says,  was  :i  a  plain  deter- 
mination— come  wind  or  sun,  come  fire  or  water — to  do  what  was 
right."  But  while  the  jacobins  disowned  him  on  account  of  his 
moderation,  the  friends  of  the  government  regarded  him  with 
suspicion  and  dislike  on  account  of  his  liberal  opinions,  and  in 
1794  he  was  tried  at  the  instigation  of  the  government  on  a 
charge  of  having  printed  a  ballad  written  by  an  Irish  clergyman 
on  the  demolition  of  the  Bastile  in  1789.  It  turned  out  that 
this  really  harmless  production  had  been  put  in  type  by  one  of 
his  predecessor's  apprentices  without  Mr.  Montgomery's  know- 
ledge; but  he  was  nevertheless  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
three  months'  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  £20.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  again  tried,  imprisoned,  and  fined  for 
inserting  in  his  paper  a  paragraph  reflecting  on  the  conduct  of 
a  magistrate  in  quelling  a  local  riot.  All  the  persons  concerned 
in  these  prosecutions,  however,  ultimately  manifested  their  esteem 
and  regard  for  the  amiable  poet.  Montgomery  began  at  an  early 
age  to  write  occasional  verses ;  but  his  first  volume  of  poetry 
did  not  appear  until  1806,  and  was  entitled  "  The  "Wanderer  of 
Switzerland,  and  other  poems."  It  was  reviewed  in  an  insolent 
and  offensive  style  by  the  Edinburgh  Review,  but  was  very  fav- 
ourably received  by  the  public,  and  ran  through  thirteen  editions 
before  it  was  inserted  in  the  poet's  collected  works.  His  next 
production  was  "  The  West  Indies,"  written  to  accompany  a 
series  of  engravings,  published  as  a  memorial  of  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade.  This  was  followed  by  his  "  Prison  Amuse- 
ments," composed  during  his  confinement  in  York  castle ;  "  The 
"World  before  the  Flood,"  1813  ;  "  Thoughts  on  Wheels,"  1817, 
directed  against  state  lotteries;  "The  Climbing  Boy's  Soliloquy," 
a  description  of  the  sufferings  of  chimney-sweeper's  apprentices; 
"  Greenland,"  1819,  a  poem  in  five  cantos,  containing  many 
beautiful  polar  descriptions;  and  "  The  Pelican  Island,"  his  last 
and  perhaps  best  long  poem.  Besides  the  works  enumerated, 
Mr.  Montgomery  wrote  a  number  of  short  pieces  remarkable  for 
their  beauty  and  devotional  feeling,  and  the  felicity  of  their  dic- 
tion, which  have  enjoyed  vast  popularity.  In  1830  and  1831  he 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  "Poetry 
and  General  Literature,"  which  were  published  in  1833.  His 
collected  poetical  works  appeared  in  4  vols.  12mo,  in  1841 ;  and, 
in  1  vol.  8vo,  in  1851;  his  "Original  Hymns  for  Public,  Private, 
and  Social  Devotion"  were  published  in  1853.  Mr.  Montgomery 
retired  from  the  management  of  the  Iris  in  1825.  For  some 
years  before  his  death  he  enjoyed  a  well-merited  literary  pension 
from  government  of  £200  per  annum.  He  died  in  1854  in  the 
eighty-third  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Montgomery's  poetry  is  char- 
acterized by  depth  of  feeling,  simplicity  of  taste,  purity  and 
felicity  of  diction,  and  picturesque  beauty,  as  well  as  by  sincere, 
simple,  and  unsectarian  piety. — J.  T. 

MONTGOMERY,  Robert,  one  of  whose  poems  went  through 
twenty-six  editions,  but  who  is  now  chiefly  remembered  as  the 
subject  of  a  scathing  article  by  Macaulay,  was  born  at  Bath  in 
1807,  and  devoted  himself  at  an  early  age  to  literary  pursuits. 
In  1828  he  published  "  The  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity,"  a  poem 
which  at  once  acquired  a  remarkable  popularity  amongst  those 
whose  suffrages  on  matters  of  poetical  taste  were  least  valuable. 
Bapidly  producing  several  other  poems,  amongst  them  his 
'•  Satan,"  with  which  his  name  is  still  chiefly  associated,  he  went 
to  Cambridge  in  1830,  was  ordained  in  1835,  and  devoted  him- 
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self  zealously  to  his  duties  as  a  curate  in  Shropshire.  Subse- 
quently officiating  in  London,  then  at  Glasgow,  and  then  in 
London  again,  he  drew  large  audiences  by  his  peculiar  eloquence, 
and  received  more  than  once  from  his  congregations  substantial 
tokens  of  their  esteem.  Besides  various  prose  theological  works, 
he  published  several  other  poems,  most  of  which  acquired  a  suc- 
cess similar  in  kind  and  value  to  that  which  had  rewarded  his 
earlier  efforts.  Amongst  them  may  be  mentioned  "  The  Mes- 
siah ;"  "  Woman,  the  Angel  of  Life;"  "Luther,  or  the  Spirit  of 
the  Reformation  ;"  "  Sacred  Meditations  and  Moral  Themes ;" 
"  The  Christian  Life  ;"  "  Lyra  Christiana  ;"  "  Lines  on  Welling- 
ton," the  "  Hero's  Funeral ;"  and  "  The  Sanctuary."  He  died 
at  Brighton  on  the  3rd  of  December,  1855.  Of  engaging  and 
attractive  manners,  he  acquired  much  personal  esteem  and  regard ; 
but  his  claims  to  rank  as  a  poet  are  no  longer  regarded  as  worthy 
of  serious  discussion. — W.  J.  P. 

MONTI,  Vixcenzo,  poet,  born  at  a  small  house   on   the 
Fusignano  road  iu  the  Ferrarese,  19th  February,  1754 :  died  13th 
October,  1828.     His  early  studies  completed,  his  father  destined 
him  for  agricultural  pursuits,  and  amid  country   sounds  and 
silence  Vincenzo  nourished  his  love  for  the  Latin  poets.  In  177G 
his   "  Yisione  d'Ezechiello,"  composed  in  praise  of  a  Ferrarese 
preacher,  was  published,  and  then  for  the  first  time,  as  he  informs 
us,  he  enjoyed  the  petty  youthful  gratification  (la  ndeerabiU 
giovanil  compiacenza)  of  seeing  his  name    in  print.     Having 
obtained  his  father's  reluctant  consent,  he  exchanged  the  narrower 
home  sphere  for  Rome,  in  the  suite  of  Cardinal  Borghese.     There 
in  1780  his  ;'  Cantica  sulla  Bellezza  dell  Universo"  attracted  the 
notice  of  Don  Luigi  Braschi,  who  engaged  him  as  secretary.    The 
title  of  abate,  involving  neither  vows  nor  clerical  functions,  now 
gave   Monti  entrance  into  the  most   fashionable    circles.     He 
penned  verses,  sacred,  amatory,  and  courtly ;  was  presented  to 
Pope  Pius  VI.,  and  charmed  with  his  reception ;  and  in  honour 
of  that  pontiff's  works  for  the  reclamation  of  the  Pontine  terri- 
tory, commenced  "  La  Feroniade,"  a  poem  which  he  continued 
to  elaborate  even  in  his  latter  days.     His  first  tragedy,  "  Aristo- 
demo,"  performed  in  January,  1787,  won  for  him  the  applause  of 
Rome  and  the  hand-shake  of  Gothe.     In  the  same  year  appeared 
his  "  Sonetto  Colla  Coda,"  in  which  he  lashes  certain  opponents, 
holding  them  up  by  name  to  public  contempt.     The  year  1788 
produced  a  second  tragedy, "  Galeotto  Manfredi,"  said  to  be  of  the 
school  of  Shakspeare,  whose  admirable  genius  Monti  reverenced; 
but  perhaps  few  English  readers  will  acknowledge  in  it  any 
echo  of  that  mighty  master's  voice.     The  character  of  Vluhlo 
has  been  conjectured  as  intended  to  pourtray  his  own.      In 
1795  he  married  Theresa  Pikler,  daughter  of  the  well-known 
gem  engraver.     In  1797  Monti  accompanied  General  Marmont 
to  Florence,  and  published  the  first  canto  of  "  II   Prometeo," 
dedicated  to  the  citizen  Bonaparte.    Under  the  ephemeral  Cisal- 
pine republic  Monti  held  office,  and  at  its  fall  fled  destitute 
towards  France,  mitigating  the  pangs  of  hunger  by  eating  way- 
tide  berries,  and  dividing  his  last  two  coins  with  a  stranger  yet 
more  necessitous.     In  1800  he  returned  to  Milan,  an  event 
recorded  in  the  lines  beginning  "  Bella  Italia,  amate  sponde ; "  and 
before  this  was  penned  his  noted  sonuet  against  England,  "  Luce 
ti  uieghi  il  sol,  erba  la  terra."      In  1804  his  "  Teseo"  paid  a 
tribute  to  Napoleon  as  the  Decius  of  Marengo ;  and,  under  the 
conqnerer,  as  court  poet,  decorated  with  the  orders  of  the  legion 
of  honour  and  of  the  iron  crown,  he  enjoyed  days  of  worldly 
prosperity,  though  full  of  peril  to  his  political  consistency,  a 
danger  felt  and  acknowledged  by  himself.     "  La  Ierogamia  di 
Creta"  celebrates  the  nuptials  of  Napoleon  and  Maria  Louisa ; 
"  Le  Api  Panacridi,"  the  birth  of  the  king  of  Rome ;  but  in  1815 
"  II  Mistico  Omaggio"  equally  records  the  oath  of  fealty  proffered 
by  Lomdardy  to  Archduke  John  of  Austria.     After  so  many 
vicissitudes  the  old  age  of  Monti  lapsed  peacefully  in  a  modest 
second  floor  in  the  Via  San  Giuseppe,  Milan,  varied  by  the  country 
house  of  a  friend.     In  his  last  illness  he  called  for  and  received 
the  consolations  of  a  religion  to  which  he  had  too  long  done 
despite,   thus  giving  rise  to  reports  at  once  contradictory  and 
false,  which  he  thought  proper  publicly  to  refute  in  the  Gazzttta 
di  Milano,  Gth  September,  1827,  appealing  alike  for  himself  and 
for  others  to  His  judgment,  who  alone  has  power  to  pronounce 
upon  the  conscience. — C.  G.  R. 

MONTMORENCI,  Anne  de,  Constable  of  France,  was  born 
at  Chantilly  in  1193,  and  died  at  Paris  on  the  12th  November, 
15G7,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  Queen  Anne,  wife  of  Louis 
XII.,  was  his  godmother,  and  from  her  he  derived  his  name. 


The  young  prince,  afterwards  Francis  L,  was  a  year  younger 
than  himself,  and  with  him  Montmorenci  was  intimately  allied 
from  early  youth.  His  military  career  was  commenced  in  Italy, 
where  he  saw  Gaston  de  Foix  find  victory  and  death.  At  the 
defence  of  Mezieres  in  1521  he  was  second  to  Bayard;  and  when 
the  count  of  Egmont  challenged  the  bravest  man  of  the  garrison, 
Montmorenci  appeared  to  answer  the  call  in  the  field  of  knightly 
honour.  Lance  in  hand  he  overcame  his  antagonist,  and  returned 
victorious  from  one  of  the  last  exhibitions  of  mediaeval  chivalry. 
In  1522  he  received  rank  as  marshal  of  France,  shortly  after 
executing  a  mission  to  the  king  of  England.  He  then  passed  to 
Provence  and  obliged  the  Constable  de  Bourbon  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Marseilles,  and  to  evacuate  the  territory.  He  firmly  opposed 
the  advance  of  Francis  I.  into  Italy,  and  before  the  battle  of 
Pavia  was  excluded  from  the  council  of  war.  After  this  period 
the  services  of  Montmorenci  were  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
France,  and  may  almost  be  said  to  have  saved  the  kingdom. 
From  circumstances  not  clearly  explained,  however,  he  fell  for 
a  time  under  the  displeasure  of  the  court,  and  it  was  only  after 
the  death  of  Francis  I.,  in  1547,  that  he  regained  the  dignities 
he  had  won.  On  the  accession  of  Henry  II.  he  was  reinstated 
and  appointed  to  command  an  army  against  the  inhabitants  of 
Bordeaux  and  Guienne,  who  had  revolted  against  the  gabelle.  In 
this  war  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  thenceforth  his  political 
fortune  appears  to  have  diminished.  During  the  reign  of  Francis 
II.  he  was  compelled  to  seek  retirement,  but  once  more  appeared 
at  court  when  Charles  IX.  ascended  the  throne.  His  military 
talents  were  then  directed  against  the  Huguenots;  and  while 
engaged  in  this  service,  at  a  conflict  on  the  plains  of  St.  Denis 
on  the  10th  November,  15G7,  he  was  fatally  wounded  by  a 
Scotsman  named  Robert  Stuart. — P.  E.  D. 

MONTMORENCI,  Hekki,  Due  de,  was  the  second  of  the 
five  sons  of  the  Constable  Anne  de  Montmorenci  and  of  Made- 
line of  Savoy,  and  was  born  at  Chantilly  in  1534.  During 
the  life  of  his  father  he  bore  the  name  of  Damville.  His  first 
campaign  was  in  Germany;  and  he  served  at  the  siege  of  Metz, 
at  that  time  invested  by  Charles  V.  of  Spain.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Piedmont;  returned  to  France  in  1557 ;  was  graciously 
received  by  his  godfather,  Henry  III.,  and  rewarded  with  the 
collar  of  St.  Michael,  although  only  twenty-four  years  of  age. 
Soon  after  he  married  a  grand-daughter  of  the  duchess  of 
Valentinois.  During  the  civil  war,  his  brilliant  courage  led  to 
his  nomination  as  admiral  of  France.  At  the  battle  of  Dreux 
in  1562  he  took  the  Prince  De  Conde  prisoner;  the  following 
year  was  made  governor  of  Languedoc  and  marshal  of  France, 
and  in  15G7  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  St.  Denis. 
Cardinal  Lorraine  fearing  that  the  gallant  house  of  Mont- 
morenci might  interfere  with  the  ambitious  projects  he  had 
formed  for  the  advancement  of  his  own  relatives,  endeavoured 
to  poison  the  mind  of  Catherine  de  Medicis  against  the  family. 
Henri  and  his  brothers  would  probably  have  fallen  on  the  black 
night  of  St.  Bartholomew,  had  not  the  eldest  quitted  Paris  and 
given  the  rest  timely  warning.  Henri  retired  to  Languedoc; 
but  on  the  return  of  King  Henry  III.  from  Poland,  he  was 
willing  to  approach  the  court  and  pay  homage  to  the  king.  Soon, 
however,  he  found  that  the  proud,  powerful,  and  treacherous 
De  Medicis  did  not  so  soon  abandon  the  designs  of  hostility,  lie 
therefore  repaired  to  his  province,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  "politiques" — a  political  party  composed  of  discontented 
catholics,  who  were  not  disinclined  to  make  common  cause  and 
common  defence  with  the  great  body  of  southern  Calvinists.  He 
foiled  and  repulsed  the  royal  troops  sent  against  him,  and  reigned 
like  a  monarch  in  Languedoc — levying  troops,  erecting  fortifica- 
tions, and  in  all  respects  making  himself  master  for  the  time 
being,  and  real  arbiter  of  the  miserable  strife  between  the  hos- 
tile sects.  On  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  he  proclaimed  Henry 
IV.  in  all  his  towns,  and  rendered  important  services  to  the 
more  liberal  monarch,  who  rejoiced  to  honour  him  by  entitling 
him  his  "compeer."  In  1593  he  received  the  sword  of  con- 
stable. He  di.d  on  the  1st  of  April,  1G14,  at  the  town  of  Agde. 
In  youth  Montmorenci  was  one  of  the  gallantest  and  handsomest 
of  French  cavaliers:  an  adorer  also  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  when 
the  early  death  of  Francis  II.  had  bequeathed  to  her  so 
heritage  of  mischief  and  misfortune  He  followed  her  int 
land  when  the  jealousy  of  the  Medicis  forced  her  to  quit  the  soil 
of  France.  Mary  was  not  insensible  to  his  devotion,  and  would 
have  married  him  had  he  not  been  already  wed. — P.  E.  D. 

MONTORSOLL,  Fba  Giovasx'  Acxolo,  a  celebrated  Italian 
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sculptor,  was  born  at  Montorsoli  about  1497.  He  was  recom- 
mended by  Michelangelo  to  Pope  Clement  VII.  to  restore  various 
ancient  monuments  in  the  Belvedere;  among  others,  the  right 
arm  of  the  Laocoon,  and  the  left  arm  of  the  Apollo.  He 
executed  numerous  works  at  Venice,  Padua,  Mantua,  Rome, 
Florence,  Genoa,  Messina,  and  Naples.  In  1561  he  designed 
and  built  at  his  own  cost  a  handsome  sepulchre  in  the  chapter- 
houseofthe  Nunziata  for  the  Brotherhood  of  Artists,  an  institution 
Btill  existing  in  the  Academy  of  Florence,  and  which  owes  its 
itation  mainly  to  the  exertions  of  Montorsoli.  He  died 
Angnst  31,  1563.— J.  T-e. 

MONTPENSEEB,  Anni:  Marie  Louise  i/Orleaxs, 
Duchesse  de,  known  as  Mademoiselle,  was  born  at  Paris, 
29th  of  May,  1627.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Gaston  d'Orleans 
and  of  Marie  de  Bourbon.  Much  of  her  life  was  wasted,  much 
of  her  energy  and  talent  was  warped,  in  the  constant  search  for 
a  husband.  At  first  there  was  an  idea  of  marrying  her  to  her 
cousin,  Louis  XIV.,  and  at  another  time  she  had  a  prospect  of 
becoming  queen  of  Spain.  Foiled  in  this  by  Mazarin,  she  con- 
ceived a  deadly  hatred  for  the  cardinal,  and,  during  the  troubles 
of  the  Fronde,  was  one  of  his  most  active  opponents.  Her  life 
was  a  busy,  but  an  unhappy  one.  Baffled  in  most  of  her  schemes, 
she  was  ill-treated  even  by  her  father,  and  sought  by  restless 
activity  to  escape  from  the  contemplation  of  her  sorrows.  At 
the  mature  age  of  forty-two,  she  conceived  a  violent  passion  for 
the  Comte  de  Lauzun ;  in  November,  1670.  she  asked  permis- 
sion from  the  king  to  wed  him,  and  strange  as  the  marriage  was, 
Louis  XIV.  consented.  In  the  following  month  he  retracted 
his  permission,  and  in  1C71  Lauzun  was  imprisoned.  A  secret 
marriage  had  been  contracted,  but  its  precise  date  is  still  a 
matter  of  controversy.  During  her  late  years,  Mademoiselle 
devoted  herself  to  pious  exercises,  which  she  continued  until  her 
death.  This  took  place  on  the  5th  March,  1693.  In  her  last 
sickness  she  did  not  care  to  see  Lauzun.  She  left  Memoires : 
negligent,  often  inaccurate  in  style ;  tediously  minute  in  unim- 
portant details  ;  throughout  egotistical,  occasionally  tiresome  ; 
they  are  still  not  without  weight  and  value,  as  illustrating  the 
troubled  life  she  led.— W.  J.  P. 

MONTROSE,  J.  G.,  Marquis  of.     See  Graham. 

MONTUCLA,  Jean-Etienne,  a  distinguished  historian  of 
mathematics,  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1725,  and  died  at  Versailles 
on  the  18th  of  December,  1799.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Jesuit's  college  of  his  native  city,  and  afterwards  studied  law  at 
Toulouse ;  and  going  to  Paris  to  complete  his  studies,  became 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Gazette  de  France.  He  possessed  two 
gifts  which  are  rarely  united — a  talent  for  mathematics,  and  a 
taste  and  capacity  for  the  acquisition  of  languages;  and  the 
union  of  these  fitted  him  specially  for  the  task  which  he  under- 
took of  writing  the  history  of  mathematics.  The  first  edition 
of  that  remarkable  work,  which  has  ever  since  been  the  chief 
authority  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  was  published  in 
1758.  From  1701  until  the  time  of  the  Revolution  he  occupied 
a  series  of  official  posts,  employing  his  leisure  in  mathematical 
studies.  The  last  undertaking  of  his  life  was  the  preparation 
of  a  new  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  his  "  History  of 
Mathematics,"  which  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  It  appeared 
in  four  volumes,  in  1799,  1800,  1801,  and  1802.  The  last  two 
volumes  were  edited,  and  a  great  part  of  the  last  volume  written, 
by  Lalande.  Montucla  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Berlin,  and  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Institute.— W.  J.  M.  R. 

MOORE,  Edward,  a  dramatic  writer  of  the  last  century,  was 
born  at  Abingdon  in  the  year  1712.  His  father  was  a  dissenting 
minister.  Edward,  being  the  third  son,  was  brought  up  to 
business,  and  was  at  one  time  engaged  in  the  linen  trade  ;  but, 
meeting  with  small  success,  he  was  induced  to  abandon  the 
counter  for  the  muse.  His  first  performance,  "  Fables  for  the 
Female  Sex,"  appeared  in  1744.  In  1748  he  wrote  an  ironical 
poem  in  defence  of  his  friend  Lyttleton,  entitled  "Trial  of  Selim 
the  Persian  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours."  After  one  or 
two  dramatic  failures  he  produced  the  tragedy  of  the  "  Gamester" 
in  1753,  a  name  still  familiar  in  the  ears  of  all  play-goers.  The 
play  at  first  met  with  indifferent  success,  yet  it  is  solely  to  its 
merits  that  the  author's  posthumous  reputation  is  due.  Garrick 
not  only  sustained  the  part  of  Beverley  with  marvellous  power, 
but  also  introduced  some  judicious  additions  in  certain  scenes. 
Mrs.  Siddons  at  a  later  period  was  famous  in  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Beverley.     The  dreadful  and  heart-rending  termination  of  the 


piece  was  censured  by  many,  but  was  strenuously  vindicated  by 
Young.  In  the  same  year  Moore  commenced  the  World,  a 
miscellaneous  weekly  publication,  which  he  continued  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  obtained  the  services  of  an  able  staff  of 
coadjutors  ;  among  them  were  such  names  as  Horace  AValpole, 
Lord  Chesterfield,  Lord  Hailes,  Warton,  and  Jenyns.  In  1756 
he  published  a  complete  edition  of  his  works  in  4to,  with  a  dedi- 
cation to  the  duke  of  Newcastle.  Moore  died  in  the  February 
of  the  following  year  at  the  early  age  of  forty-five.  His  minor 
poems,  though  not  ungraceful,  are  more  lusciously  expressed  than 
was  to  be  expected  from  one  brought  up  in  the  rigid  school  of 
English  nonconformity. — T.  A. 

MOORE,  John,  M.D.,  a  Scottish  physician  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Moore,  episcopal  minister 
of  Stirling,  and  was  born  in  1729.  He  was  educated  at  the 
grammar-school  and  university  of  Glasgow;  and  having  made 
choice  of  the  medical  profession,  was  apprenticed  to  Dr.  Gordon, 
an  eminent  practitioner  of  that  city,  with  whom  Smollett  had 
been  an  apprentice  a  few  years  before.  In  1747  Moore  accom- 
panied the  duke  of  Argyll  to  the  continent,  and  in  the  capacity 
of  surgeon's  mate  attended  the  military  hospitals  at  Maestricht 
and  Flushing  during  the  campaign  of  the  allied  army  in  Flanders. 
On  the  termination  of  hostilities  he  returned  to  England;  and 
after  spending  some  time  in  London  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  appointed  household  surgeon  to  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  the 
British  ambassador  at  the  French  court.  He  next  entered  into 
partnership  with  his  old  master  Dr.  Gordon,  and  practised  for  a 
number  of  years  in  Glasgow  with  great  success.  In  1772  he 
was  induced  to  accompany  the  young  duke  of  Hamilton  to  the 
continent,  and  spent  five  years  with  his  grace  in  France,  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  and  Italy.  On  his  return  from  the  continent  in 
1778  Dr.  Moore  took  up  his  residence  in  London,  where  he  died 
in  1802,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Moore  was  a 
voluminous  and  successful  author.  His  principal  works  are  "A 
View  of  Society  and  Manners  in  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Germany,"  2  vols.,  1779;  "View  of  Society  and  Manners  in 
Italy,"  1781;  "Medical  Sketches,"  1785  ;  a  "  Journal  during  a 
Residence  in  France,"  2  vols.,  1793-94;  a  "View  of  the  Causes 
and  Progress  of  the  French  Revolution,"  2  toIs.,  1795;  a  "Life 
of  Smollett;"  and  three  novels — "Zeluco,"  1786;  "Edward," 
1796;  and  "Mordaunt,"  1800.  The  first  of  these  is  the  most 
popular  of  all  Dr.  Moore's  writings.  Childe  Harold,  Byron  tells 
us,  was  perhaps  intended  to  be  "  a  poetical  Zeluco." — J.  T. 

MOORE,  Sir  John,  a  distinguished  general,  eldest  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Glasgow,  13th  November,  1761. 
After  attending  for  several  years  the  grammar-school  and  uni- 
versity of  his  native  city,  he  completed  his  education  by  travelling 
for  a  considerable  period  on  the  continent  with  his  father.  Hav- 
ing made  choice  of  the  military  profession,  he  obtained  a  com- 
mission in  the  51st  regiment,  which  he  joined  at  Minorca  in 
1776.  He  was  next  appointed  to  a  lieutenancy  in  the  82d,  and 
served  with  that  regiment  in  America,  until  it  was  reduced  at 
the  end  of  the  war  in  1783.  In  1788  he  obtained  the  rank  of 
major  in  the  60th,  but  soon  after  exchanged  into  the  51st,  his 
original  regiment,  of  which  he  was  made  lieutenant-colonel  by 
purchase  in  1790.  He  represented  for  a  short  time  in  parliament 
the  burgh  of  Lanark.  At  the  commencement  of  the  French 
revolutionary  war,  Colonel  Moore  accompanied  in  1794  the  expe- 
dition against  Corsica,  where  he  showed  equal  courage  and  skill 
in  the  discharge  of  his  military  duties,  and  firmness  in  resisting 
the  unwarrantable  interference  of  Admiral  Hood,  an  able  but 
headstrong  and  domineering  old  officer.  Moore  received  his  first 
wound  in  storming  the  Mozzello  fort  at  the  siege  of  Calvi.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1795,  and  was  appointed,  with  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general,  to  serve  with  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  in  the 
expedition  against  the  West  Indies.  That  calm  and  sagacious 
observer  formed  a  high  opinion  of  Moore's  character  and  quali- 
fications ;  employed  him  in  every  arduous  and  difficult  service ; 
declared  in  a  general  order  that  his  conduct  at  the  siege  of 
Mome  Fortunee  was  the  admiration  of  the  whole  army;  and 
after  the  capitulation  intrusted  him  with  the  government  of  the 
island  of  St.  Lucie.  The  laborious  and  dangerous  duties  of  that 
office  he  discharged  in  the  most  efficient  manner;  and  by  a 
judicious  combination  of  firmness  and  humanity  he  succeeded 
in  re-establishing  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  island.  Having 
returned  to  England  in  August,  1797,  about  the  close  of  the 
year  General  Moore  was  placed  on  the  staff  of  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby, commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  and  accuin- 
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panied  him  to  Dublin.  When  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  the 
following  year,  Moore  was  stationed  in  the  most  disaffected  dis- 
trict of  the  country,  and  at  the  head  of  a  small  force  defeated 
a  large  body  of  the  insurgents  near  Wexford,  and  captured  that 
town.  Immediately  after  quitting  Ireland,  General  Moore  was 
engaged  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  in  the  unfortunate  expe- 
dition to  Holland,  in  which  he  was  wounded.  Early  in  1800  he 
was  appointed  to  serve  as  major-general  under  Sir  Ralph  in  the 
abortive  expedition  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  following 
year  accompanied  his  illustrious  friend  to  Egypt.  In  the  land- 
ing at  Aboukir,  March  4,  Moore  led  the  assault  on  the  French 
batteries,  and  he  fought  with  signal  gallantry  in  the  combat  on 
the  13th,  and  again  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Alexandria  on  the 
21st,  in  which  he  was  severely  wounded.  He  continued,  how- 
ever, to  serve  with  the  army  until  the  surrender  of  Alexan- 
dria, when  he  returned  home,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  order 
of  the  bath.  His  next  service  was  in  the  camp  of  instruction  at 
Shorncliffe  on  the  coast  of  Kent.  On  the  renewal  of  the  war  with 
France  after  the  short  peace  of  1802,  Moore  was  sent  to  Sicily  as 
second  in  command,  first  to  Sir  John  Stewart,  and  subsequently 
to  General  Fox,  who  virtually  left  the  command  of  the  island  in 
Moore's  hands.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was  despatched 
on  an  expedition  to  Sweden,  which  Napier  denounces  as  alike 
scandalous  and  stupid  in  design  and  execution;  and  adds,  "Had 
the  troops  been  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  less  able,  resolute, 
and  prompt  man,  ten  thousand  of  the  finest  soldiers  in  England 
would  have  been  sacrificed."  He  was  next  (1808)  despatched 
to  Portugal,  but  did  not  arrive  there  till  after  the  convention  of 
Cintra.  One  of  the  generals  implicated  in  that  unpopular  trans- 
action having  been  recalled,  and  the  other  having  resigned,  Sir 
John  Moore  was  left  commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  His 
orders  were  to  march  into  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
patriots  who  had  risen  in  arms  against  the  French.  The  agents 
of  the  British  government,  as  well  as  the  Spaniards  themselves, 
held  out  the  most  brilliant  prospects  of  success,  and  gave  him 
the  most  positive  promises  of  assistance.  His  advance,  they 
assured  him,  would  be  covered  by  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  men, 
and  the  whole  nation  was  burning  with  enthusiasm  against  the 
French  invaders.  He  soon  discovered,  however,  that  these  pro- 
mises were  utterly  fallacious.  The  boasted  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  had  either  never  existed,  or  had  entirely  evaporated.  The 
Spanish  armies  were  scattered  over  all  the  peninsula,  and  cut 
up  by  the  enemy  in  detail.  Moore's  position  had  become  exceed- 
ingly critical.  His  army,  amounting  to  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  was  now  the  only  force  remaining  in  the  field,  and  it 
was  exposed  to  attack  on  all  sides  by  overwhelming  numbers. 
But  well  aware  of  the  exaggerated  impressions  entertained  in 
England  respecting  the  state  of  matters  in  the  peninsula,  he 
resolved,  even  in  these  circumstances,  to  push  into  Spain  at  all 
hazards,  and  by  a  forward  movement  to  draw  towards  him- 
self the  whole  mass  of  the  French  troops,  and  thus  to  afford  the 
Spaniards  in  the  centre  and  south  of  the  country,  an  opportu- 
nity to  rise  in  arms  against  the  invaders.  With  this  view  he 
advanced  from  Salamanca  on  the  12th  of  December,  and  pre- 
pared to  strike  a  blow  against  a  detached  French  army  on  the 
Carrion,  under  Soult.  He  had  actually  defeated  the  enemy's 
cavalry  at  Sahagun,  and  was  preparing  to  follow  up  his  success, 
when  he  learned  that  Madrid  had  fallen,  and  that  Napoleon,  at 
the  head  of  from  sixty  to  seventy  thousand  men,  was  rapidly 
advancing  on  a  point  in  his  rear,  while  Soult  was  ordered  to 
march  by  a  different  road  to  cut  him  off  at  Astorga.  He  had  no 
alternative  left,  therefore,  but  to  retreat.  His  retrograde  march 
through  the  mountainous  region  of  Gallicia  was  long  and  diffi- 
cult, the  weather  was  severe,  provisions  scanty,  the  inhabitants 
either  apathetic  or  unfriendly,  and  the  enemy  pressing  closely  on 
his  track.  But  though  the  discipline  of  the  soldiers  was  some- 
what relaxed  by  privations  and  sufferings  and  their  numbers 
diminished,  they  repulsed  the  pursuers  in  several  smart  skir- 
mishes, and  performed  a  march  of  more  than  two  hundred  miles 
without  losing  a  standard  or  sustaining  a  single  check  in  action. 
They  reached  Corunna  on  the  12th  of  January,  1809,  with  a 
gain  of  two  marches  on  their  pursuers;  and  on  the  loth,  14th, 
and  15th.  embarked  the  sick  and  artillery  on  board  the  trans- 
ports which  lay  in  the  harbour.  Moore's  design  was  to  embark 
his  whole  army  without  fighting,  but  the  ships  did  not  arrive  in 
time ;  and  though  his  troops  were  greatly  inferior  in  number, 
without  cannon,  and  suffering  from  fatigue  and  privation,  and 
drawn  up  in  a  bad  position,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the 
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battle  which  Soult  offered.  The  conflict  took  place  on  the  lGt'i, 
and  terminated  in  the  complete  victory  of  the  British  forces,  bat 
with  the  loss  of  their  gallant  commander,  who,  in  the  heat  of 
the  action,  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  cannon  ball,  and  died 
in  a  few  hours,  though  not  before  he  had  learned  the  total 
defeat  of  the  enemy.  Napoleon  and  Sonlt  bestowed  a  warm 
commendation  on  the  talents  and  firmness  displayed  in  his 
retreat,  which  the  former  declared  "  alone  had  saved  the  Eng- 
lish army  from  destruction  ;"  and  the  duke  of  Wellington  had  a 
high  opinion  of  Moore's  talents,  and  was  one  of  his  warmest  eulo- 
gists. "That  is  an  honourable  retreat,"  says  Napier,  "in  which 
the  retiring  general  loses  no  trophies  in  flight,  sustains  every 
charge  without  being  broken,  and  finally,  after  a  severe  action, 
re-embarks  his  troops  in  the  face  of  a  superior  enemy  without 
being  seriously  molested.  It  would  be  honourable  to  effect  this 
before  a  foe  only  formidable  from  numbers ;  but  it  is  infinitely 
more  creditable  when  the  commander,  when  struggling  with  bad 
weather  and  worse  fortune,  has  to  oppose  veterans  with  inex- 
perienced troops,  and  to  contend  against  an  antagonist  of  eminent 
ability,  who  scarcely  suffered  a  single  advantage  to  escape  him 
during  his  long  and  vigorous  pursuit.  All  this  Sir  John  Moore 
did,  and  finished  his  work  by  a  death  as  firm  and  glorious  as 
any  that  antiquity  can  boast  of."  A  statue  by  Flaxman  has 
been  erected  to  the  memory  of  Moore  in  his  native  city. — J.  T. 

MOORE,  Thomas,  the  national  poet  of  Ireland  andbiographer 
of  BjTon,  was  born  on  the  28th  of  May,  1779,  in  Dublin,  where 
his  father  was  a  vintner  of  no  great  figure.  Both  his  parents 
were  Roman  catholics,  and  his  mother  was  a  superior  woman, 
who  exerted  herself  to  give  her  genius  of  a  son  an  education 
that  would  fit  him  for  one  of  the  professions.  From  an  early 
age  Moore  displayed  musical,  poetical,  and  romantic  tastes, 
the  indulgence  of  which  it  required  his  mother's  influence  and 
authority  to  retain  within  proper  limits.  At  fourteen  he  began 
to  contribute  poetry  to  a  Dublin  magazine,  and  at  fifteen  he 
entered  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  with  views  towards  the  legal  pro- 
fession. He  studied  pretty  diligently,  though  he  continued  to 
cultivate  the  muse,  and  still  more  disturbing  occupation,  to  dabble 
in  politics.  As  a  Roman  catholic  he  belonged  to  a  communion 
the  members  of  which  suffered  severe  civic  disabilities,  and  prac- 
tical grievances  fed  the  flame  of  his  imaginative  discontent.  The 
college  friend  of  Robert  Emmet,  Moore  incurred  the  suspicion 
of  active  disloyalty,  and  narrowly  escaped  expulsion  in  1798. 
Having  taken  his  degree,  however,  he  settled  in  London,  to  read 
for  the  bar,  and  with  but  a  slender  outfit  in  the  way  of  money. 
Among  his  Irish  letters  of  introduction  was  one  to  Lord  Moira, 
who  took  a  fancy  to  the  agreeable  and  gifted  young  man;  and 
Lord  Moira's  friendliness  procured  Moore  admission  to  those 
higher  circles  of  fashion  in  which  he  moved  until  the  close  of 
his  career.  A  translation  of  Anacreon,  which  he  had  begun  at 
Trinity  college,  was  published  in  1801,  dedicated  by  pen: 
to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  with  a  brilliant  list  of  patrons.  It 
was  successful,  and  "Anacreon  Moore"  became  a  lion.  The 
original  poems,  too  Anacreontic,  which  he  published  as  the 
"  Works  of  the  late  Thomas  Little  "  (in  person  Moore  himself 
was  diminutive),  followed  in  1802.  In  1803,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Lord  Moira,  he  was  appointed  registrar  of  the  admiralty 
court  of  Bermuda,  and  proceeded  to  the  scene  of  his  new  duties. 
He  soon  discovered  that  they  did  not  suit  him,  and  leaving  them 
to  be  discharged  by  a  deputy,  he  returned  to  England  towards 
the  close  of  1804.  In  1805  he  published  his  "Odes  and 
Epistles,"  which,  with  his  previous  writings,  were  severely  con- 
demned on  ethical  grounds  by  the  Edinburgh  Review;  hence 
the  "bloodless  duel"  with  Lord  Jeffrey,  described  with  such 
causticity  in  the  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers.  Jeffrey 
became  afterwards  his  friend,  and  an  angry  correspondence  with 
Byron  was  closed  by  the  formation  of  that  personal  acquaint- 
ance in  1811,  which  speedily  ripened  into  affectionate  friendship. 
It  was  in  this  year  that  he  formed  a  still  more  important 
connection,  marrying  Miss  Elizabeth  Dyke,  the  beautiful  and 
loving  "Bessy"  of  his  Diary — a  lady  who  had  been  for  a  brief 
period  on  the  stage,  and  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  at 
some  private  theatricals,  in  which  he  acted  with  her  during 
one  of  his  visits  to  Ireland.  In  the  meantime,  though  every- 
where received  in  the  best  society,  Moore  had  not  been  making 
a  fortune.  His  chief  literary  performance  had  been  those 
"  Irish  Melodies,"  on  which  his  future  fame  will  probably  rest, 
and  the  arrangement  to  produce  which  had  been  made  in  1807. 
Moore  had  looked  forward  to  some  new  exertion  in  his  behalf 
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of  Lord  Moira's  influence,  but  circumstances  disappointed  his 
hopes.  When  the  prince  of  "Wales  to  whom  "Anacreon"  had 
been  dedicated,  became  regent,  and  threw  his  whig  friends  over- 
died  his  former  patron  with  stinging  satire. 
Soon  afterwards  Lord  Moira  was  appointed  governor-general  of 
India,  and  M  the  avowed  intimate  of  the  regent,"  conjectures  the 
Edinburgh  reviewer  of  Moore's  Memoirs  (April,  1854),  "owing 
this  appointment  to  the  personal  will  and  protection  of  his  royal 
master,  was  utterly  incapacitated  from  extending  his  patronage 
to  the  notorious  satirist  of  that  master."  The  disappointment 
came  just  when  marriage,  entailing  new  responsibilities,  made 
Moore  more  than  ever  anxious  about  his  future.  He  could  now 
look  to  literature  alone  as  a  support.  He  began  by  removing, 
in  L812,  from  the  dissipations  of  London  to  the  seclusion  of  what 
he  himself  describes  as  "  a  pretty  little  stone-built  cottage,  in 
the  fields  by  itself,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  very  sweetly 
situated  town  of  Ashbourne"  in  Derbyshire.  Thence  in  1813 
he  launched  the  M  Twopenny  Post-Bag,  by  Thomas  Brown  the 
Younger;"  poetical  satires  on  the  prince  regent,  which  were  at 
once  very  popular,  and  which  strengthened  his  hold  on  his  friends 
of  the  circle  at  Holland  house,  to  which  he  had  been  admitted 
before  his  departure  from  London.  Through  the  Irish  Melodies 
and  his  political  satires,  Moore's  reputation  as  a  master  of  song 
was  now  very  high  ;  and  in  1815  the  firm  of  Longman  agreed  to 
give  him  for  an  elaborate  poetical  work  £3000,  the  highest  price 
then  known  to  have  been  given  for  a  poem.  Tl>3  work  was 
•■  Lalla  Rookh;"  it  appeared  in  1817,  and  with  its  brilliant  suc- 
cess Moore's  became  one  of  the  first  names  in  English  poetry. 
The  triumph,  however,  was  followed  by  a  severe  blow.  A  defal- 
cation of  his  Bermuda  deputy  made  him  suddenly  responsible 
for  a  sum  of  £6000,  and  in  this  crisis  the  independence  which, 
with  all  Moore's  love  of  high  society,  distinguished  him,  shone 
brightly  forth.  He  declined  the  offered  gifts  of  his  aristocratic 
and  wealthy  friends,  and  resolved  to  meet  the  claim  or  the  lia- 
bilities in  which  it  involved  him,  by  the  industry  of  his  pen. 
While  debt  hung  over  him,  however,  he  for  some  time  travelled 
and  resided  on  the  continent  (visiting  Byron  at  Venice) ;  and 
among  the  results  of  his  continental  experiences,  was  the  com- 
position of  "  Rhymes  on  the  Road,"  "  Fables  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,"  and  that  pleasantest  of  all  his  satires,  "The  Fudge 
Family  in  Paris."  Soon  after  the  publication  of  "  Lalla  Rookh," 
Moore  had  quitted  Mayfield,  to  occupy  Sloperton  cottage,  within 
a  walk  of  the  seat  of  his  steady  friend  the  present  marquis 
of  Lansdowne.  On  his  return  from  the  continent  he  settled  at 
Sloperton,  which  was  his  usual  residence  until  his  death.  His 
second  long  poem,  "  The  Loves  of  the  Angels,"  not  so  successful 
as  "Lalla  Rookh,"  appeared  in  1823,  and  after  several  years 
of  labour,  his  "Life  of  Sheridan,"  in  1825,  preceded  in  1824 
by  the  "Memoirs  of  Captain  Rock,"  and  followed  in  1827  by 
his  glittering  and  impressive  prose  romance,  "The  Epicurean." 
To  the  interval  belongs  the  affair  of  the  Byron  memoirs;  Lord 
Byron  had  presented  Moore  with  his  MS.  memoirs  for  posthumous 
publication,  a  gift  of  considerable  pecuniary  value;  and  Moore 
made  over  the  MS.  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Murray  the  publisher, 
fur  the  sum  of  two  thousand  guineas.  On  the  death  of  Lord 
Byron  in  1824,  the  noble  poet's  family  and  friends,  strongly 
opposed  to  the  publication  of  the  memoirs,  succeeded  in  procur- 
ing their  destruction.  Moore  reimbursed  Mr.  Murray  the  sum 
which  had  been  advanced,  and  with  honourable,  but  perhaps 
needless  scrupulosity,  refused  to  receive  any  compensation  from 
the  representatives  of  Byron  or  of  his  family.  He  was  indirectly 
compensated,  however,  by  an  engagement  to  compose  the  bio- 
graphy of  Lord  Byron,  which  appeared  in  1830,  and  in  which, 
a  difficult  and  delicate  task  was  performed  very  successfully. 

The  works  which  Moore  produced  after  his  "  Life  of  Byron" 
were  not  of  striking  importance.  They  include  his  biography 
of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  the  Irish  Patriot,  1831 ;  the 
"  Travels  of  an  Irish  Gentleman  in  search  of  a  Religion,"  a 
/{ /•  for  Catholicism  ;  and  the  "  History  of  Ireland,"  which 
he  contributed  to  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,  and  on  which  he 
s-pent  a  great  deal  of  trouble  without  any  commensurate  result, 
for  history  was  a  department  foreign  to  his  peculiar  genius! 
The  money  which  he  had  received  for  copyrights  amounted 
according  to  his  own  calculation,  to  £20,000;  but  this  had  been 
exhausted  when,  in  1835,  he  received  from  the  whig  ministry  of 
Lord  Melbourne  a  pension  of  £300  a  year.  His  latest  years 
were  clouded  by  domestic  calamity,  and  by  enfeebled  intellect. 
In  1841  he  began,  however,  and  superintended  to  its  completion, 


a  collective  edition  of  his  poetical  works,  enriched  by  interest- 
ing autobiographical  reminiscences.  He  died  on  the  25th  of 
February,  1852.  As  a  provision  for  his  faithful  and  affectionate 
wife,  he  left  behind  him,  in  the  editorial  care  of  his  friend  Lord 
John  (now  Earl)  Russell,  his  diary  and  letters ;  selections  from 
which  were  published  by  that  nobleman  in  1853-56.  These 
amusing  volumes  reflect  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  high 
society  with  which  Moore  mixed,  and  will  be  prized  by  the 
Macaulays  of  future  generations.  Their  contents  have  led  hos- 
tile critics  to  reproach  Moore  with  having  neglected  his  home 
for  the  pleasures  of  London  society.  But,  as  Earl  Russell  has 
remarked,  "  those  who  imagine  that  he  passed  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  in  London  are  greatly  in  error.  The  London  days 
are  minutely  recorded ;  the  Sloperton  months  are  passed  over  in 
a  few  lines.  Except  when  he  went  to  Bowood  or  some  other 
house  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  words  '  read  and  wrote '  com- 
prise the  events  of  week  after  week  of  literary  labour  and  domes- 
tic affection."  As  a  man,  when  we  consider  his  temptations,  his 
difficult  position,  and  the  patronage  which  was  showered  upon 
him,  Moore  is  certainly  entitled  to  respect.  He  was  the  poet  of 
an  aristocratic  party,  caressed  by  its  chiefs,  and  welcome  in  its 
salons ;  but  he  always  retained  a  certain  independence,  and  his 
career  contrasts  very  favourably  with  that  of  another  man  of 
talents,  his  contemporary  and  somewhat  similarly  situated,  the 
gifted  Theodore  Hook.  As  a  poet,  Moore  will  scarcely  rank  as 
high  in  the  future  as  in  his  own  time ;  yet,  sparkling,  sen- 
suous, and  tender,  his  verse  will  never  want  readers.  Without 
the  warmth  and  strength  of  the  songs  of  Burns,  his  "  Irish 
Melodies,"  despite  their  concetti,  rank  among  the  masterpieces 
of  English  song,  and  the  friends  of  "justice  to  Ireland"  must 
always  regard  him  as  their  most  successful  Tyrtasus. —  F.  E. 

MORALES,  Luis  de,  called  el  Divino,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  Spanish  painters,  was  born  at  Badajoz  about  1509,  but 
both  his  birth  and  education  are  in  obscurity.  He  lived  chiefly 
in  Estremadura,  and  in  1554  was  residing  at  Frexenal,  where 
his  son  Cristobal  was  born  that  year;  his  wife's  name  was 
Leonora  de  Chaves.  About  ten  years  after  this  date  Morales 
was  invited  to  the  Escurial  by  Philip  II.,  but  seems  to  have  found 
no  favour  from  that  king ;  he  appears  to  have  painted  only  one 
picture  for  him,  "Christ  going  to  Calvary,"  placed  afterwards  in 
the  church  of  San  Geronimo  at  Madrid.  He  retired  to  Badajoz, 
and  became  gradually  poorer,  when  in  1581  Philip  II.,  having 
occasion  to  pass  through  that  city  visited  the  painter,  and  finding 
him  not  only  very  old,  but  also  very  poor,  granted  him  a  pension 
of  three  hundred  ducats  a  year,  which  bounty,  however,  the  poor 
painter  enjoyed  only  five  years.  He  died  at  Badajoz  in  1586. 
Morales  painted  commonly  half  figures,  and  his  works  are  of  a 
melancholy  and  ascetic  character. — R.  N.  \V. 

MORAY,  James  Stewart,  Earl  of,  the  celebrated  regent  of 
Scotland,  was  bom  in  1530,  and  was  the  natural  son  of  James 
V.  by  Margaret",  daughter  of  John,  Lord  Erskine.  In  his  seven- 
teenth year  he  accompanied  his  sister  Mary  to  France,  where 
he  completed  his  education ;  and,  having  been  intended  for  the 
church,  was  created  prior  of  St.  Andrews.  But  on  arriving  at 
manhood  he  discovered  no  inclination  to  follow  the  clerical  pro- 
fession; and  having  in  his  twenty-second  year  attended  the 
preaching  of  John  Knox  at  Calder  he  became  a  convert  to  the 
reformed  faith,  and  the  most  active  among  the  lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation, as  the  leaders  of  the  protestant  party  were  called. 
Along  with  the  earl  of  Argyll  he  accompanied  Knox  in  his  me- 
morable preaching  tour  through  Fife,  which  led  to  the  demolition 
of  the  monasteries ;  and  he  assisted  in  negotiating  the  important 
treaty  of  Edinburgh,  by  which  the  independence  of  the  country 
was  secured,  and  the  way  prepared  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Romish  faith.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  parliament  to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  marriage 
of  the  Scottish  queen  to  the  dauphin,  in  1558.  After  the  death 
of  her  husband,  he  was  despatched  by  the  Estates  for  the  purpose 
of  endeavouring  to  obtain  his  sister's  approbation  of  the  object  of 
the  Congregation,  and  of  an  alliance  with  England.  On  Mary's 
return  to  her  own  country,  Lord  James  was  appointed  her  prime 
minister.  Mary  placed  full  confidence  in  his  rectitude  and  wisdom, 
and  as  a  mark  of  her  regard  created  him  Earl  of  Mar  (January, 
1652),  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the 
Earl  Marischal;  and  a  few  months  later,  on  the  rebellion  of  the 
Gordons,  she  bestowed  upon  him  the  earldom  of  Moray,  with  the 
extensive  estates  attached  to  it,  which,  during  the  confusion  of 
the  civil  war,  had  been  assumed  by  Huntly. 


The  prosperity  which  Scotland  enjoyed  under  the  firm  and 
prudent  guidance  of  Moray,  was  unfortunately  not  of  long  dura- 
tion. He  and  the  other  lords  of  the  Congregation  were  deeply 
offended  by  Mary's  marriage  with  Darnley,  and  encouraged  by 
large  promises  and  a  small  sum  of  money  sent  them  by  Elizabeth, 
at  length  rose  in  arms  against  their  sovereign ;  but  Mary  took  the 
field  and  chased  the  insurgents  from  place  to  place,  till  finding 
that  the  great  body  of  the  people  looked  coldly  on  their  cause, 
they  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  England.  On  their  failure 
Elizabeth,  with  characteristic  perfidy  and  dishonesty,  publicly 
disowned  them  as  unworthy  traitors.  Moray's  haughty  spirit 
was  now  humbled ;  he  deeply  felt  the  error  he  had  committed, 
and  was  anxious  to  return  to  his  allegiance.  He  even  stooped  to 
bespeak  the  good  offices  of  David  Riccio,  and  sent  a  valuable 
diamond  ring  to  this  all-powerful  adviser  of  the  queen.  But 
Mary,  unfortunately  for  herself,  determined  to  crush  her  brother 
and  his  associates  by  procuring  their  condemnation  and  forfeiture 
as  traitors,  at  the  next  meeting  of  parliament.  To  prevent  these 
measures,  and  to  frustrate  the  plot  which  had  been  formed  for 
the  extirpation  of  the  protestant  religion,  a  conspiracy  was  entered 
into  by  Slorton,  Darnley,  and  others,  to  murder  Riccio  and  expel 
the  queen's  Romish  advisers. — (See  Riccio,  David.)  Moray 
was  undoubtedly  privy  to  this  atrocious  scheme.  But  the  queen, 
after  regaining  her  liberty,  prudently  made  a  distinction  between 
the  old  and  the  new  rebels,  and  pardoned  Moray  on  his  pledging 
himself  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  murderers  of  Riccio. 
From  this  time  onward  Mary  lived  on  terms  of  amity  with  her 
brother ;  but  he  docs  not  seem  to  have  taken  any  prominent  part 
in  the  management  of  her  affairs.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  an  accomplice  in  the  murder  of  Darnley.  He  was 
absent  from  the  court  when  that  wicked  deed  was  perpetrated ; 
and  shortly  after — foreseeing,  but  unable  to  prevent  his  sister's 
marriage  to  Bothwell — he  left  the  country  and  went  to  France. 
After  the  flight  of  Bothwell,  the  surrender  of  Mary  at  Carberry, 
her  imprisonment  in  Lochleven  castle,  and  forced  abdication  of 
the  throne,  Moray  was  appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom  by  the 
confederate  barons.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  his  election  to 
the  office  of  regent,  he  lost  no  time  in  returning  to  Scotland, 
where  he  was  enthusiastically  welcomed  by  the  citizens  of  Edin- 
burgh. After  carefully  making  himself  acquainted  with  the 
position  of  parties  and  the  views  of  the  confederates,  and  paying 
a  visit  to  Mary  at  Lochleven,  he  ultimately  consented  at  her 
urgent  request  to  assume  the  government.  Most  of  the  nobility 
who  had  hitherto  been  hostile  or  neutral,  now  submitted  to  his 
authority,  and  the  courts  of  England  and  France  were  reluctantly 
compelled  to  acknowledge  his  government. 

On  the  escape  of  Mary  from  Lochleven,  Moray  acted  with 
his  usual  sagacity  and  unflinching  courage,  and  by  his  prompt 
and  vigorous  measures,  completely  crushed  the  queen's  party 
at  Langside,  and  re-established  his  own  authority  in  the  short 
space  of  eleven  days.  Her  flight  into  England  left  him  the 
undisputed  possessor  of  supreme  power  in  Scotland.  The  events 
which  followed  have  already  been  related  in  the  life  of  Mary, 
and  need  not  be  recapitulated.  Suffice  it  to  say  here,  that 
Moray  became  inextricably  entangled  in  the  web  of  Elizabeth's 
Machiaveiian  policy,  and  was  compelled  to  bring  forward  his 
charges  against  his  sister  in  such  away  as  to  promote  the  crooked 
and  selfish  designs  of  the  English  queen,  rather  than  to  benefit 
either  his  party,  or  his  own  reputation.  After  the  termination 
of  the  conference  at  Westminster  the  regent  returned  to  Scotland, 
and  took  vigorous  and  successful  measures  to  compel  the  submis- 
sion of  the  Hamiltons,  and  other  leading  supporters  of  Mary. 
Some  of  his  own  associates,  however,  headed  by  Maitland  and 
Kirkaldy,  began  to  intrigue  against  him  for  the  restoration  of  the 
queen,  and  seriously  impaired  his  authority.  In  order  to  strengthen 
his  tottering  rule  he  requested  that  Elizabeth  should  deliver  the 
Scottish  queen  into  his  hands  for  safe-keeping ;  basely  offering  in 
return  to  surrender  the  unfortunate  earl  of  Northumberland,  then 
a  prisoner  in  Scotland.  In  the  midst  of  these  intrigues  the 
regent's  career  was  suddenly  cut  short.  He  was  assassinated  at 
Linlithgow  (23rd  January,  1569-70)  by  Hamilton  of  Bothwell- 
haugh,  whose  political  and  family  hatred  of  Moray  was  inflamed 
by  a  private  injury  inflicted  on  him  by  Bellenden  the  justice- clerk, 
one  of  the  regent's  creatures. — J.  T. 

MORDAUNT.      See  Peterborough 

MORE  or  MORO,  Axtonii,  known  in  England  as  Sir 
Antonio  More,  was  bora  at  Utrecht  in  1525,  studied  under  Jan 
Schoorel,  and  afterwards  visited  Italy  and  studied  Titian.     He 


was  early  recommended  to  the  notice  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
who  took  Moro  into  his  service;  and  in  1552  Charles  sent  him 
to  Madrid  and  Lisbon  to  paint  some  portraits  for  him.  He 
came  also  to  England,  and  was  appointed  her  painter  by  Queen 
Mary,  and  remained  in  this  country  till  the  queen's  death  in 
1558,  when  he  entered  the  service  of  her  husband,  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  who  took  Moro  with  him  to  Madrid.  He  fled  from 
Madrid  through  fear  of  the  inquisition,  having  been  denounced 
for  his  familiarity  with  the  king.  He  returned  to  his  own 
country,  entered  the  service  of  the  famous  duke  of  Alva  at 
Brussels,  and  eventually  died  rich  at  Antwerp  in  1581.  Moro 
was  almost  exclusively  a  portrait  painter,  and  he  was,  at  the 
height  of  his  career,  the  most  distinguished  of  his  class  of  all 
the  Dutch  and  Flemish  painters  of  his  period. — R.  N.  W. 
MORE,  Hannah,  a  popular  writer  on  moral  and  r. 
themes,  as  well  as  the  authoress  of  some  dramas  which  attracted 
considerable  attention  at  the  time  of  their  production,  was  bom 
in  1715  at  Stapleton,  near  Bristol.  Her  father,  who  was  in 
very  humble  circumstances,  had  the  charge  of  the  charity  school 
at  that  place ;  but  soon  after  Hannah's  birth  he  removed  to  Bris- 
tol, where  he  had  a  private  school.  Hannah  had  four  sisters ; 
she  was  the  cleverest  of  them  all,  but  all  were  endowed  with 
more  than  ordinary  talent.  The  family  attracted  notice  and 
found  patrons;  and  whilst  still  in  their  youth,  the  girls  found 
themselves  established  at  the  head  of  a  school,  which  long  con- 
tinued to  be  more  flourishing  than  any  other  in  the  west  of 
England.  Hannah  wrote  verse  at  a  very  early  age,  and  in  1773 
she  was  persuaded  by  her  friends  to  publish  a  pastoral  drama 
entitled  "  The  Search  after  Happiness."  In  the  next  year  fol- 
lowed a  five-act  tragedy — founded  on  the  story  of  Regulus,  and 
named  "  The  Inflexible  Captive" — as  well  as  two  tales  in  verse. 
Her  friends,  seeing  her  bent  upon  the  drama,  obtained  for  her  an 
introduction  to  Garrick,  by  whom  she  was  very  kindly  received. 
Other  introductions  followed,  and  the  young  west  country  school- 
mistress soon  became  the  associate  of  Dr.  Johnson,  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  of  Burke.  During  this 
period  she  produced  two  other  tragedies,  "  Percy,"  and  "  The 
Fatal  Falsehood,"  of  which  the  former  was  received  with  great 
applause.  The  natural  seriousness  of  her  character,  however, 
now  began  to  develop  itself.  Step  by  step  she  was  led  to  doubt 
whether  the  life  she  was  then  leading,  blameless  though  it  was, 
was  in  full  consonance  with  her  own  ideas  of  christian  truth. 
Whilst  these  questions  were  agitating  her  mind,  she  produced, 
as  a  kind  of  index  to  her  spiritual  state,  a  series  of  "  Sacred 
Dramas,"  which  were  even  more  favourably  received  than  any  of 
her  former  publications.  In  the  meanwhile  her  scruples  acquired 
greater  force  and  consistency;  and  in  1786,  when  past  the 
fortieth  year  of  her  age,  she  withdrew  from  what  she  called  "  the 
world,"  into  the  pleasant  villages  of  Gloucester  and  of  Somerset. 
Here  she  laboured  diligently  and  lived  a  life  of  active  benevolence. 
The  somewhat  prim  and  demure  reputation  which  attaches  itself 
to  her  name,  should  not  persuade  nor  allow  us  to  forget  her  many 
very  admirable  qualities.  If  her  range  of  vision  was  somewhat 
limited,  at  least  she  endeavoured  to  perform  all  the  duties  which 
came  within  her  ken  ;  nor  was  the  endeavour  fruitless.  The  Bret 
work  which  fully  indicated  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in 
her  habits  of  thought,  was  that  which  she  published  in  1788 
under  the  title  of  "Thoughts  on  the  Manners  of  the  Great." 
Three  years  afterwards  she  published  "An  Estimate  of  the 
Religion  of  the  Fashionable  World;"  and  in  1799  appeared  her 
"  Strictures  on  the  Modern  System  of  Female  Education."  This 
latter  work  attracted  so  much  notice  that  there  was  an  intention, 
stated  to  have  been  greatly  promoted  by  Porteus,  then  bishop 
of  London,  to  commit  to  her  the  education  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte of  Wales.  This  plan  was  never  realized,  but  it  induced 
Hannah  More  to  publish  in  1805  her  "  Hints  towards  forming 
the  Character  of  a  young  Princess."  Her  next  work,  which  is 
that  by  which  she  is  still  best  remembered,  was  her  novel, 
"  Ccelcbs  in  Search  of  a  Wife."  Shrewd  and  caustic,  it  was  by 
no  means  unworthy  of  the  wide  popularity  which  it  speedily 
attained,  and  which  it  long  continued  to  enjoy.  In  1811  she 
published  "Practical  Piety;"  in  1812  her  "Christian  Morals" 
appeared;  and  in  1815  "her  "Essays  on  the  Character  and 
Writings  of  St.  Paul."  Among  the  other  claims  of  Hannah  More 
to  remembrance  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  she  was  one  of 
the  earliest  writers  of  tracts  adapted  for  popular  circulation,  and 
that  her  "Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain"  is  still  regarded  as  one 
of  the  best  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs.     By  this  time  age 
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DM  upon  her.  In  1828  she  left  Barleywood,  the  village 
in  which  she  had  long  lived,  and  established  herself  at  Clifton, 
where  she  continued  to  reside  until  her  death.  This  event 
occurred  on  Tth  September.  L888,  when  she  had  attained  the 
ripe  old  age  of  eighty-seven.  Her  collected  writings  were  pub- 
lished in  11  vols.,  8vo,  and  the  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of 
Mrs.  Hannah  More,  by  William  Roberts,  appeared  in  4  vols.,  8vo, 
in  1884.— W.J.  P. 

MORE,  IIi.nuy,  a  theological  and  metaphyseal  writer  of  the 
seventeenth  centurv,  was  born  at  Grantham  in  Lincolnshire  in 
the  rear  1614.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  Christ's  college, 
Cambridge,  where,  after  passing  with  distinction  through  the 
academical  course,  he  deliberately  fixed  his  abode  in  order  to 
lead  the  retired  life  of  a  scholar.  The  problems  of  the  higher 
philosophy  were  what  especially  commanded  his  interest,  and 
id  'his  faculties.  The  first  product  of  his  metaphysical 
studies  was  a  work  published  in  1640,  entitled  "  Psychozoia,  or 
the  first  part  of  the  Song  of  the  Soul,  containing  a  Christiano- 
Platonieal  display  of  life."  About  this  time  he  was  elected  fellow 
of  his  college.  He  had  several  young  men  of  rank  among  his 
pupils,  one  of  whom,  Sir  John  Finch,  had  a  sister,  Lady  Conway, 
with  whom  More  formed  a  close  philosophical  friendship,  and  at 
whose  request  he  wrote  his  "  Conjeetura  Cabbalistica ;"  and  the 
•  Philosophise  Teutonics  Censura."  After  taking  his  doctor's 
.  he  secluded  himself  still  more  within  the  college  walls; 
and  when  in  1654  the  fellows  wished  to  elect  him  to  the  mas- 
tership, he  refused  to  accept  the  office,  which  then  fell  to  Dr. 
Cudworth.  When  the  victorious  puritans  imposed  their  shib- 
boleth on  the  two  universities,  More,  like  Crashaw,  refused  to 
subscribe  the  covenant,  but  was  more  fortunate  than  the  poet, 
in  that  his  contumacy  was  connived  at,  and  he  was  left  undis- 
turbed in  his  beloved  retreat.  When  the  Royal  Society  was 
established  after  the  Restoration,  More  was  nominated  among 
the  fellows — a  clear  proof  that  his  philosophical  reputation  stood 
high,  since  he  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  particular  scientific 
studies  of  which  the  new  society  was  to  take  cognizance.  In 
1662  he  published  several  of  his  philosophical  works  in  one 
volume,  prefixing  to  the  collection  an  interesting  preface.  He 
refused  all  the  preferment  that  was  offered  him,  including  the 
deaneries  of  Christ  church  and  St.  Patrick's,  and  the  provostship 
of  Trinity  college,  Dublin.  At  one  period  of  his  life  he  carried 
on  a  correspondence  with  Descartes,  of  whom  he  professed  him- 
self a  warm  admirer.  He  was  a  member,  and  not  the  least 
distinguished,  of  the  school  which  rose  into  notice  towards  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  under  the  name  of  the  Plato- 
nizing  or  Latitudinarian  divines.  Of  the  leading  thinkers  of 
this  school — Cudworth,  Wilkins,  Leighton,  and  Henry  More — 
Burnet  has  given  us  graphic,  if  perhaps  partial  sketches,  in  his 
History  of  his  Own  Times.  More's  philosophy,  which  attracted 
great  attention  in  his  own  day,  is  now  little  esteemed,  chiefly, 
it  would  seem,  because  he  thought  fit  to  interweave  with  his 
sounder  speculations  much  of  the  mysticism,  not  only  of  the 
new  Platonists,  but  even  of  the  cabalistic  writers.  Among  his 
other  works,  the  most  important  are  the  "Antidote  to  Atheism;" 
"  Mystery  of  Godliness;"  the  "Mystery  of  Iniquity;"  "Enchi- 
ridion Ethicum,"  and  an  "Apology  for  Descartes."  More  died  in 
his  seventy-fourth  year,  in  1687. — T.  A. 

MORE,  Sir.  Thomas,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  and  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  figures  in  English  history,  was  born  in 
London  in  1480,  in  Milk  Street,  Gheapside,  "the  brightest 
star,"  says  Fuller,  "  that  ever  shone  in  that  Via  Laciea."  He 
was  the  son  of  Sir  John  More,  a  judge  of  the  court  of  king's 
bench,  whose  turn  for  pleasantry  he  inherited.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  the  free  school  of  St.  Anthony  in  Thread- 
needle  Street,  an  establishment  famous  for  the  proficiency  of  its 
alumni.  At  fifteen  he  entered  as  a  page  the  household  of  Car- 
dinal Morton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  lord  chancellor,  and 
Henry  VII.'s  prime  minister.  Morton  appreciated  the  boy's 
intelligence  and  ready  wit,  and  is  said  by  Roper  to  have  uttered 
the  prediction  to  his  guests: — "This  child  here,  waiting  at  the 
table,  whosoever  Bliall  live  to  see  it,  will  prove  a  marvellous  rare 
man."  It  was  from  Morton,  personally  cognizant  of  the  trans- 
actions and  secret  history  of  the  time,  that  More  received  much 
of  the  material  for  his  life  of  Richard  III.,  and  it  was  by  Morton 
that  he  was  sent  to  Oxford.  There  he  studied  hard  the  clas- 
sical languages  under  Linacre  and  Grocyn,  acquired  fame  as  a 
versifier  both  in  Latin  and  English,  and  there  he  formed  his  life- 
long friendship  with  Erasmus,  then  resident  at  Oxford,  and  of  a 


disposition  the  most  congenial  to  More's.  Leaving  the  univers'ty 
to  follow  his  father's  profession,  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  The 
love  of  theology  which  never  forsook  him,  was  thus  early  displayed 
by  the  young  barrister,  who  "  for  a  good  space"  read  lectures  in  one 
of  the  city  churches  on  St.  Augustine's  De  Civitate  Dei.  Indeed, 
at  this  time,  he  resolved  to  turn  monk,  and  became  a  lay  brother 
of  the  Carthusian  monastery  (out  of  which  sprang  the  Charter- 
house), practising  the  austerities  of  that  strictest  of  orders.  He 
then  thought  of  embracing  the  less  ascetic  career  of  a  priest,  but 
the  social  element  of  his  nature  regained  the  upper  hand.  He 
returned  to  his  profession,  after  marrying  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Colt, 
a  gentleman  of  Essex.  At  the  bar  his  abilities  and  industry  soon 
placed  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  his  profession,  and  in  1502 
he  was  appointed  under-sheriff  of  London,  a  much  more  important 
and  dignified  office  then  than  now.  At  twenty-four  his  reputa- 
tion was  so  high  that  he  was  returned  to  serve  in  the  parliament 
of  1504,  summoned  by  Henry  VII.  to  grant  a  subsidy  on  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Margaret  to  James  IV. 
of  Scotland.  The  marriage  seems  to  have  been  made  a  pretext 
by  Henry  for  a  "supply"  to  himself.  More,  young  as  he  was, 
became  the  chief  parliamentary  spokesman  of  the  general  oppo- 
sition to  the  king's  exactions.  Henry  lost  his  subsidy,  and  as 
little  was  to  be  got  out  of  More  himself,  wreaked  his  vengeance 
on  the  father,  whom  he  fined  for  some  imaginary  offence.  The 
fear  of  the  king's  resentment,  however,  led  him  to  withdraw  into 
private  life  until  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  he  resumed 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  It  was,  perhaps,  during  this 
interval  of  retirement,  passed  by  him,  it  is  known,  in  study  of 
various  kinds,  that  More  wrote  his  "  History  of  King  Richard  III.," 
which,  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "appears  to  me  the  first  example  of  good 
English  language,  pure  and  perspicuous,  well-chosen,  without 
vulgarisms  or  pedantry."  After  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII. , 
More  was  counsel  in  almost  every  important  case,  and  his  profes- 
sional income,  Lord  Campbell  thinks,  was  equivalent  to  £10,000 
a  year  at  the  bar  of  our  own  day.  Henry  and  Wolsey  had  now  both 
of  them  their  eyes  on  More.  In  1514,  accordingly,  More  quitted 
the  bar,  was  made  master  of  the  requests,  knighted,  and  sworn 
of  the  privy  council.  He  had  lost  his  first  wife  and  married  a 
second — one  considerably  less  amiable  than  her  predecessor — 
when  at  this  time  he  removed  from  the  city  to  Chelsea,  with 
which  are  associated  the  familiar  and  pleasing  pictures  of  his 
domestic  life.  He  was  now  a  personal  favourite  of  the  king's. 
Henry  often  made  him  take  up  his  abode  in  the  palace,  that  they 
might  talk  together  of  science,  philosophy,  and  religion,  and  that 
his  wit  might  amuse  the  royal  supper  table.  He  had  even  to 
feign  dulness  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  remain  at  home. 
Henry's  blandishments  never  deceived  him.  Later,  the  king  used 
to  go  to  Chelsea  to  enjoy  his  conversation.  In  1523,  at  Henry's 
instance,  he  was  joyfully  chosen  speaker  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons in  the  parliament  called,  after  an  interval  of  ten  years,  to 
vote  no  less  a  subsidy  than  £800,000.  When  Wolsey  came 
in  state  to  the  house  to  browbeat  and  lecture  the  commons  into 
compliance,  More  gave  the  precedent  followed  by  Lenthal  long 
afterwards  in  the  arrest  of  the  five  members,  and  when  Wolsey 
called  on  the  speaker  to  reply,  More  excused  their  silence  and 
refused  to  answer  for  the  house. 

This  was  in  1523.  During  nine  years  previously  More  had 
been  often  employed  in  missions,  chiefly  commercial,  to  the  Low 
Countries.  It  is  at  Antwerp,  during  one  of  the  earliest  of  these 
missions,  that  he  lays  the  scene  of  the  conversations  which  usher 
in  the  description  of  "  Utopia,"  the  title  of  his  best-known  work, 
first  printed,  in  Latin,  in  1516.  Probably  in  the  description  of 
a  "  Happy  Republic,"  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  an  ima- 
ginary Portuguese  voyager,  it  is  difficult  not  to  recognize  More's 
own  views  of  a  perfect  society.  There  is  no  private  property  in 
Utopia;  the  mildness  of  its  penal  code  is  contrasted  with  the 
severity  of  that  of  England;  and,  most  significant  of  all,  every 
religious  opinion  is  tolerated  in  it.  But  the  "  Utopia "  was 
written  before  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation.  Luther's 
first  challenge  to  the  papacy  was  given  in  1517;  in  1521  he 
appeared  before  the  diet  of  Worms.  Like  Erasmus,  More  had 
been  friendly  to  a  moderate  reform  of  abuses  in  the  church ;  but 
like  Erasmus,  too,  though  at  an  earlier  date,  the  pacific  and 
contemplative  More  recoiled  as  the  Reformation  marched  inex- 
orably towards  its  goal.  Before  long  the  philosophical  author 
of  the  "Utopia"  was  aiding  Henry  to  arrange  what  professed 
to  be  the  king's  "Assertio  septem  Sacrament orum  adversus  M. 
Lutherum ;"  and  in  1523  appeared  his  own  "  Responsio  ad  con- 
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vicia  M.  Lutheri  congesti  in  Henricum  regem  Anglia?."  In  1519 
More  had  resigned  his  civic  office  of  under-sheriff;  in  1521  the 
king  appointed  him  treasurer  of  the  exchequer;  and  in  1525 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  It  was  not  long  after  this 
that  the  question  of  divorce  began  to  be  mooted,  and  More  was 
called  on  to  decide  whom  he  would  obey,  pope  or  king.  He 
seems  for  a  time  to  have  hesitated,  or  to  have  thought  that  he 
could  serve  both  masters.  "  When  consulted  by  Henry,"  says 
More's  panegyrist,  Lord  Campbell,  "  respecting  the  legality  of 
his  marriage  with  his  brother's  widow,  he  said  it  was  a  question 
only  fit  for  theologians ;  referred  to  the  writings  of  St.  Augus- 
tine and  the  luminaries  of  the  Western  church;  and  never  would 
give  him  any  explicit  opinion  from  himself."  The  last  of  his 
diplomatic  missions  was  undertaken  with  Tunstall  in  July, 
1529,  to  negotiate  a  general  peace  at  Cambray.  He  discharged 
his  duty  with  singular  and  signal  success.  On  his  return  Wolsey 
was  falling;  and  on  the  25th  of  October  More  took  the  oaths  as 
chancellor.  More's  treatment  of  the  reformers  during  his  chan- 
cellorship is  one  of  the  few  moot  points  of  his  biography. 
Otherwise  More's  conduct  as  chancellor  was  most  admirable. 
The  business  of  the  court  was  despatched  with  a  speed  before 
unknown ;  the  sternest  impartiality  was  observed  in  his  deci- 
sions. The  very  appearance  of  bribery  ceased.  Unlike  his 
predecessor,  the  haughty  cardinal,  More  was  accessible  and 
affable  to  the  humblest  claimants  of  justice.  The  dulness  of 
legal  proceedings  was  irradiated  by  More's  wit  and  pleasantry. 
His  father,  too,  nearly  ninety  years  of  age,  had  become  senior 
puisne  judge  of  the  king's  bench,  and  had  lived  to  see  More 
chancellor.  "  Every  day  during  term  time,  before  the  chancellor 
began  business  in  his  own  court,  he  went  into  the  court  of 
king's  bench,  and,  kneeling  before  his  father,  asked  and  received 
his  blessing."  After  having  held  the  seals  two  years  and  a  half, 
More,  pressed  by  the  king  to  hasten  on  the  divorce,  resigned 
his  office,  16th  of  May,  1532;  and  in  the  January  following 
Henry  married  Anne  Boleyn.  He  retired  cheerfully  to  the 
privacy,  the  domestic  life,  and  the  studies  which  he  was  not  long 
to  enjoy.  He  was  included  in  the  bill  of  attainder  introduced 
into  parliament  (February,  1534)  to  punish  Elizabeth  Barton, 
the  nun  of  Kent,  and  her  accomplices.  More  had  listened  to  her 
innocently;  and  on  disclaiming  any  surviving  faith  in  her  and 
any  share  in  her  treasonable  designs,  he  was  excused  and  his 
name  struck  out  of  the  bill.  He  was  less  fortunate  on  the  next 
occasion.  Soon  after  the  execution  of  the  nun  of  Kent  the  act 
of  succession  was  passed,  which  declared  the  marriage  with 
Catherine  invalid,  that  with  Anne  Boleyn  valid,  and  fixed  the 
succession  in  the  children  of  the  latter.  An  oath  to  the  same 
effect  was  framed :  among  those  who  refused  to  take  it  were 
More,  and  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester.  To  the  words  which 
fixed  the  succession  More  did  not  object ;  but  he  would  not  take 
the  oath  as  a  whole.  After  a  few  days  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  17th  April,  1534.  In  prison  he  showed  his  usual  serenity 
and  cheerful  wit.  He  wrote  much ;  he  was  cheered  by  the  visits 
of  his  favourite  daughter,  Margaret  Roper,  the  wife  of  his  bio- 
grapher; and  he  had  to  submit  to  the  reproaches  of  his  wife,  a 
vulgar  and  worldly  woman,  who  rated  him  soundly  for  staying 
in  prison  when  he  might  be  at  home  by  doing  what  others  did. 
After  a  year's  imprisonment  he  was  again  examined.  On  the 
1st  of  July,  1534,  he  was  tried  for  high  treason  and  was  found 
guilty.  He  was  executed  on  the  6th  of  July.  His  last  words 
were  a  mild  and  characteristic  jest.  The  axe  of  the  executioner 
was  about  to  fall,  when  he  asked  for  a  moment's  delay  while  he 
moved  aside  his  beard.  "  Pity  that  should  be  cut,"  he  murmured ; 
uthai  has  not  committed  treason."  Thus  died  Sir  Thomas  More, 
who  with  his  jest  and  his  earnest,  his  sayings  and  his  writ- 
ings, the  playful  seriousness  that  invests  his  life  and  character, 
lives  benignantly  in  the  memories  of  his  countrymen.  In  person, 
according  to  his  great-grandson,  he  was  of  "  a  middle  stature, 
well-proportioned,  of  a  pale  complexion,  his  hair  of  chestnut 
colour,  his  eyes  grey,  his  countenance  mild  and  cheerful,  his 
voice  not  very  musical,  but  clear  and  distinct."  His  works  were 
collected  and  printed  in  London  in  1557,  with  a  dedication  to 
Queen  Mary.  Of  the  "  Utopia,"  in  several  English  translations, 
there  have  been  many  reprints.  Of  the  biographies  of  More, 
the  best  among  the  old  are  those  by  his  son-in-law,  Roper,  and 
his  grandson,  Cresacre  More;  among  the  new,  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh's, in  the  Lives  of  English  Statesmen,  and  Lord  Campbell's, 
in  the  Lives  of  the  Chancellors. — F.  E. 

MOREAU,  Jean  Victor,  a  celebrated  French  general,  born 


at  Morlaix  in  17G3,  and  died  from  mortal  wounds  at  Laun  in 
Bohemia  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  September,  1813.  lie  was 
first  intended  for  the  legal  profession,  of  which  his  father  was  a 
member;  but  his  military  predilections  led  him  to  join  a  regi- 
ment. He  did  not  remain  with  it  long,  as  his  father  bought 
him  off  and  sent  him  to  the  college  of  Rennes  to  finish  bis 
studies.  He  there  acquired  great  influence  over  the  students, 
and  when  the  preliminary  troubles  of  the  Revolution  began  to 
appear,  he  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  young  men  who 
were  soon  to  be  drawn  into  the  vortex.  He  raised  a  company  of 
volunteers  for  the  national  guard  and  retained  command  till 
1792,  at  which  period  he  made  an  attempt  to  enter  the  ranks  of 
the  gendarmerie.  Disappointed  in  this,  he  joined  a  volunteer 
battalion  on  its  way  to  the  north,  made  a  campaign  with  Dumou- 
riez,  became  general  of  brigade  in  1793,  general  of  division  in 
1794,  and  took  the  command  of  the  French  forces  acting  in 
Lower  Flanders.  He  was  soon  master  of  several  important  towns 
— Bruges,  Ostend,  Nieuport,  and  the  port  of  l'Ecluse.  At  the 
same  time  the  revolutionists  of  Brest  sent  his  father  to  the  scaf- 
fold, the  only  pretext  being  that  he  had  generously  agreed  to 
look  after  some  estates  and  effects  belonging  to  emigrant  fami- 
lies. The  first  phase  of  the  Revolution  was  dying  out,  and 
Moreau  saw  the  national  cause,  not  in  the  anarchy  of  insurrec- 
tion, but  in  the  order  and  organization  of  the  army.  He  was  a 
soldier,  though  serving  a  republic — and  a  republican  soldier,  not 
a  blood-thirsty  democrat.  In  the  campaign  of  1794,  which  gave 
Holland  to  France,  he  commanded  the  right  wing  of  Pichegru's 
army,  and  when  that  general  was  removed  to  the  Rhine,  he  was 
immediately  appointed  his  successor.  In  1796  Pichegru  retired, 
and  Moreau  moved  once  more  into  his  vacated  place.  After 
beating  Wurmser,  he  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Strasburg  to  engage 
the  Archduke  Charles.  Forced  to  retreat,  he  executed  a  mas- 
terly movement  which  won  the  admiration  of  military  men,  and 
gave  Moreau  an  established  reputation.  In  the  following  cam- 
paign he  was  in  full  activity,  and  again  crossed  the  Rhine  in  the 
presence  of  the  enemy,  and  in  open  day.  He  soon  captured  the 
fortress  of  Kehl,  and  took  forty  thousand  prisoners.  The  national 
politics  now  began  to  interfere  with  his  military  operations.  The 
directory  summoned  him  to  Paris  and  compelled  him  to  resign 
his  command,  although  he  afterwards  received  the  title  of  inspec- 
tor-general. In  1799,  however,  the  reverses  of  the  French  arms 
made  it  advisable  that  he  should  again  be  called  upon.  He  was 
sent  to  Italy,  and  remained  there  without  specific  office  or 
appointment,  only  to  witness  the  blunders  and  defeats  of  Scherer, 
who,  finding  that  he  could  not  extricate  himself,  handed  over  the 
command  to  Moreau.  The  army  had  taken  up  its  position  behind 
the  Adda,  but  was  compelled  by  the  overwhelming  force  of 
Suwarrow  to  retire  to  the  Ticino,  thence  to  the  Po,  the  Tanaro, 
and  Genoa.  His  military  skill  was  still  sufficient  to  secure  suc- 
cess in  several  engagements,  but  he  was  overpowered.  General 
Macdonald  rushed  to  his  aid  from  Naples,  and  Moreau  thought 
that  as  soon  as  a  junction  was  effected,  the  French  would  be  able 
to  resume  the  initiative.  Suwarrow,  however,  with  his  intense 
activity  had  foreseen  the  movement  from  Naples,  and  he  com- 
pletely foiled  the  union  of  the  French  corps.  Moreau  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  the  protection  of  the  Apennines,  and  just  at  the 
moment  when  he  was  nominated  commander-in-chief  on  the 
Rhine,  Joubert  was  sent  to  replace  him  in  Italy.  Joubert 
arrived  on  the  eve  of  offering  battle,  and  would  have  left  the 
command  to  Moreau,  but  the  latter  preferred  to  place  himself 
under  the  orders  of  the  new  commander.  The  battle  of  Novi 
took  place,  and  there  Joubert  was  killed.  The  battle  was  a 
defeat,  but  a  defeat  that  scarcely  left  an  advantage  to  the  victors. 
Moreau  repaired  to  Paris,  where  the  tottering  directory  was  almost 
about  to  fall.  Faction  prevailed,  and  a  belief  had  grown  up  that 
only  a  general  could  rule  the  country.  It  is  even  asserted  that 
applications  were  made  to  Moreau  to  undertake  the  government, 
but  his  sphere  was  not  in  the  field  of  politics,  and  he  declined. 
Another  general,  with  greater  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  was 
soon  to  appear.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  returned  from  Egypt, 
and  Moreau  was  willing  to  serve  under  the  orders  of  the  future 
emperor,  at  first  with  cordiality,  but  at  a  later  period  with  a  con- 
viction that  their  views  were  essentially  different.  By  Bonaparte 
he  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  armies  on  the  Rhine 
and  Danube,  which  in  1800  achieved  the  victory  of  Hohenlinden. 
The  previous  operations  that  led  to  that  decisive  result,  and  at 
which  Moreau  commanded,  were  the  battles  of  Moeskirch,  Eupen, 
Memmingen,  Biberach,  Hochstadt,  Nedenheim,  and  some  minor 
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engagements.  Returning  to  Paris  he  married  a  young  lady  of 
fortune — said  to  have  been  ambitious — who  is  supposed  to  have 
fomented  the  discontent  of  the  general,  and  to  have  urged  him  to 
plot  against  the  consular  government.  He  was  implicated  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Pichegru  and  Georges,  and  with  fifty-four  other 
persons  was  brought  to  trial,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  two 
veirs'  imprisonment.  This  sentence,  on  account  of  his  military 
services,  was  commuted,  on  condition  that  he  should  retire  to  the 
United  States,  and  that  he  should  not  return  without  permission. 
On  his  arrival  in  America  he  bought  a  fine  property  near  Trenton 
on  the  Delaware,  and  resided  there  for  several  years  in  case  and 
retirement  until,  induced  by  the  invitation  of  the  allies,  he 
returned  to  Europe  in  1813.  Proceeding  to  Prague  he  there 
found  the  emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria  and  the  king  of 
Prussia,  and  was  received  by  them  with  the  utmost  distinction 
and  cordiality.  Alexander  himself  conducted  the  king  of  Prussia 
to  the  general's  apartments,  and  Frederick  William  said  "that 
he  had  the  greatest  pleasure  in  paying  a  visit  to  a  general  so 
renowned  for  his  talents  and  virtues."  Although  not  appointed 
to  a  specific  command  he  was  military  counsellor-in-chief  to  the 
allied  sovereigns,  and  with  them  he  took  the  field  against  Napo- 
leon. This  step  was  fatal  to  Moreau.  Dresden  was  the  pivot 
on  which  the  operations  of  Napoleon  were  hinged,  and  the  allies 
resolved  to  march  their  grand  army  to  its  attack.  The  siege 
was  commenced  on  the  26th  of  August,  1813.  On  the  27th 
Moreau  accompanied  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  inspect  the  posi- 
tion of  the  armies;  and  riding  forward  to  reconnoitre  more 
closely  some  movements  of  Napoleon's  troops,  a  cannon  shot 
struck  him  on  the  right  knee,  passed  through  his  horse  and  tore 
away  the  muscles  of  the  left  limb.  He  fell  saying,  "  I  am  lost ; 
but  it  is  sweet  to  die  in  so  good  a  cause."  The  emperor  per- 
sonally rendered  him  aid,  and  he  was  earned  off  the  field  on  a 
litter  made  of  the  lances  of  the  Cossacks.  Both  limbs  were 
amputated.  Next  day,  the  allies  being  in  retreat,  he  was  carried 
to  Laun  ;  and  there,  notwithstanding  his  condition,  he  wrote  to 
his  wife  a  most  interesting  letter  filled  with  affection.  He  expired 
on  the  1st  of  September.  His  body  was  first  sent  to  Prague  to 
be  embalmed,  and  was  finally  interred  at  St.  Petersburg.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  made  ample  provision  for  the  widow,  who 
received  from  Louis  XVIII.  the  title  of  Marechale. — P.  E.  D. 

MORERI,  Louis,  the  original  author  of  the  celebrated  dic- 
tionary which  still  bears  his  name,  was  born  at  Bargemont  in 
Provence  in  16-13.  After  receiving  the  rudiments  of  his  educa- 
tion at  Draguignan  and  at  Aix,  he  studied  theology  at  Lyons, 
where  he  also  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Italian  and  Spanish  that 
was  afterwards  of  material  assistance  to  him  in  compiling  the 
work  upon  which  his  reputation  rests.  In  his  youth  he  published 
"  Le  Pays  d'Amour,"  a  frigid  allegory,  and  "  Le  doux  plaisir  de 
la  Poesie,"  a  collection  of  French  poems.  He  took  orders,  and 
even  preached  upon  controversial  subjects;  but  all  his  leisure 
was  devoted  to  his  great  work,  the  "  Dictionnaire  Historique," 
which  was  originally  published  in  one  folio  volume  at  Lyons 
in  1673.  Errors  enough,  both  of  taste  and  of  statement,  it 
undoubtedly  contained,  and  with  these  it  has  been  freely  and 
copiously  reproached ;  not  the  less  was  it  a  marvellous  work  for 
a  man  of  thirty,  and  a  work  of  real  and  substantial  value  in 
itself.  Bayle — whose  besetting  sin  was  certainly  not  enthusiasm, 
and  who  commenced  his  own  dictionary  with  the  nominal  view 
of  correcting  the  errors  of  Moreri — has  yet  borne  ample  testimony 
to  the  worth  of  his  predecessor's  labour.  The  patronage  of  a 
French  minister,  M.  de  Pomponne,  at  one  time  opened  to  Moreri 
fair  prospects  of  preferment,  for  which,  however,  he  cared  but 
little;  and  on  his  patron's  fall  in  1679  Moreri  returned  to  his 
own  house  and  devoted  himself  with  a  true  scholar's  ardour  and 
industry  to  the  improvement  of  his  great  work.  Exhausted  by 
fatigue,  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-seven,  on  10th  July, 
1680.  The  dictionary  has  gone  through  numerous  editions. 
Originally  comprised  in  one  volume,  his  own  additions  and  cor- 
rections required  another;  the  sixth  edition,  Amsterdam,  1691, 
was  in  four  volumes;  the  thirteenth,  1712,  was  in  five;  the 
nineteenth,  and  most  valuable  of  all,  was  in  ten,  published  by 
Drouet  in  1759.  Of  course  the  dictionary  is  no  longer  Moreri's, 
but  his  name  is  still  retained.  Moreri  edited  three  volumes  of' 
the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  and  an  Account  of  the  Nations  of 
the  East.  He  collected  materials  for  a  biographical  dictionary 
of  Provencal  worthies,  and  he  left  in  manuscript  a  treatise  on 
"  New  Year's  Gifts."— W.  J.  P. 

MORETTO :  the  name  by  which  Alessandro  Bonticino 


of  Brescia  is  commonly  known.  Neither  the  dates  of  his  birth 
nor  death  are  known,  but  he  studied  early  in  Venice,  where  he 
imitated  first  John  Bellini  and  then  Titian ;  eventually,  how- 
ever, he  became  a  devoted  admirer  of  Raphael,  but  it  is  not 
known  that  he  ever  visited  Rome.  Moretto's  works  range  in 
their  dates  from  1521  to  1556 ;  he  painted  in  oil  and  in  fresco, 
and  was  excellent  in  portraits  in  the  early  part  of  his  career. 
Brescia  still  possesses  many  works  by  Moretto,  its  greatest 
painter.  There  is  also  a  grand  altar-piece  by  this  painter  in  the 
National  gallery. — R.  N.  W. 

MORGAGNI,  Giambattista,  an  eminent  Italian  anatomist, 
born  in  1682.  From  an  early  age  he  showed  great  aptitude  for 
scientific  knowledge ;  and  possessing  an  astonishing  memory, 
deep  reflection,  and  a  penetrating  judgment,  he  soon  distinguished 
himself.  He  studied  at  Bologna  under  the  celebrated  Valsalva, 
and  for  many  years  filled  the  first  anatomical  chair  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Padua.  This  professorship  he  held,  honoured  by  the 
greatest  men  of  the  day  and  by  all  the  learned  societies  of 
Europe,  till  his  death  in  1771.  His  works  are  numerous,  and 
his  anatomical  discoveries  of  great  importance. — W.  B-d. 

MORGAN,  Augustus  de.     See  De  Morgan. 

MORGAN,  Sir  Henry,  a  famous  buccaneer,  whose  exploits 
against  Spanish  ships  and  settlements  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  render  him  conspicuous 
amongst  the  lawless  adventurers  of  the  period.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  Welsh  farmer,  and  was  born  about  1632,  in  the  county  of 
Merioneth.  He  went  to  sea  early  in  life,  visiting  first  Barbadoes 
and  afterwards  Jamaica.  Here  he  found  the  means  of  becoming 
master  of  a  small  bark,  in  which  he  commenced,  about  1664,  his 
series  of  privateering  enterprises  against  the  Spaniards.  At  one 
time  he  had  under  his  command  a  fleet  of  thirty-seven  vessels, 
with  above  two  thousand  men.  Summoned  to  England,  about 
1 672,  to  answer  the  complaints  of  the  Spanish  court,  Morgan  was 
thrown  into  the  Tower,  and  remained  a  prisoner  during  three 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he  not  only  obtained  his  release 
from  confinement,  but  made  his  way  so  effectually  into  the  favour 
of  Charles  II.  as  to  receive  from  that  sovereign  the  honour  of 
knighthood  (1674),  with  a  commission  appointing  him  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Jamaica,  whither  he  returned  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  ill-gotten  wealth  which  his 
wild  career  had  enabled  him  to  amass.  He  died  in  Jamaica  in 
1688.— W.  H. 

MORGAN,  Sydney,  Lady,  a  brilliant  writer  in  various  depart- 
ments of  English  literature,  was  bom,  it  is  said,  on  board  ship 
betwixt  England  and  Lveland.  The  year  of  her  birth  she  would 
never  admit,  but  it  is  placed  by  a  writer  in  the  AtJienceum  (No. 
1642)  as  early  as  1777.  Her  father  was  a  handsome  Irish  actor 
named  MacOwen,  who  was  playing  in  the  provincial  theatres  of 
England  under  the  name  of  Owenson  when  he  married  a  Miss 
Hill  at  Shrewsbury.  Sydney  Owenson's  education  was  conducted 
chiefly  by  herself,  although  she  spent  some  time  at  a  boarding- 
school  in  Dublin.  Before  her  twentieth  year  she  published  a 
volume  of  poems,  dedicated  to  the  countess  of  Moira.  She  became 
an  accomplished  harpist,  and  with  her  great  natural  talents  and 
unfailing  vivacity,  made  herself  welcome  in  the  best  society.  The 
well-known  song,  "  Kate  Kearney,"  was  written  by  her  in  early 
life.  Her  ardent  feelings  gave  a  strong  patriotic  tinge  to  all  her 
writings,  and  much  of  the  success  of  her  novels  is  due  to  the 
national  spirit  which  they  strove  not  ineffectually  to  arouse.  "  The 
Wild  Irish  Girl"  appeared  in  1801;  "O'Donnell"  in  1814; 
"  Florence  Macarthy"  in  1818 ;  "  The  O'Briens  and  the  O'Fla- 
hertys"  in  1827.  Her  other  novels  possess  little  interest.  In 
1811  she  married  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  a  physician  of  some 
repute,  with  whom  she  shortly  afterwards  travelled  on  the  con- 
tinent. In  1817  she  published  the  first  of  her  travels  in  a  quarto 
volume,  entitled  "France  in  1816."  The  liberality  of  her  opinions, 
and  the  extreme  boldness  with  which  she  pronounced  them, 
excited  the  animosity  of  the  critics  of  those  days,  but  increased 
the  public  interest  in  her  book.  In  1818  Mr.  Colbum,  the  pub- 
lisher offered  her  £2000  for  a  similar  work  on  Italy.  She  agreed 
to  the  proposal,  went  through  France  to  Italy,  and  in  1821 
appeared  the  most  exciting  book  of  the  season,  Lady  Morgan's 
"  Italy."  The  "  Passages  from  my  autobiography,"  published 
just  before  her  death,  described  the  triumphant  reception  she 
met  with  at  Paris  as  she  went  this  journey.  Her  "Italy"  was 
even  more  fiercely  assailed  than  the  "  France,"  but  she  never 
flinched  from  declaring  her  whig  principles.  Her  reward  came 
in  a  pension  from  the  crown  of  £300  a  year  when  Earl  Grey 
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became  minister,  a  pension  granted  for  her  sen-ices  to  literature 
and  to  Ireland.  Preserving  in  a  remarkable  degree  her  youthful 
vivacity  and  love  of  society,  she  survived  her  husband,  aud  died 
at  length  in  London  on  the  13th  of  April,  1859. — I!.  II. 

MORGAN,  Sir.  Thomas  Chables,  M.D.,  the  husband  of 
the  well-known  authoress,  himself  attained  some  distinction 
amongst  the  literary  men  of  the  first  half  of  the  present  century. 
He  was  tbe  eldest  son  of  John  Morgan,  Esq.,  of  Charlotte  Street, 
Bloomsbury.  He  obtained  his  preliminary  education  at  Eton 
and  the  Charter-house,  and  in  his  eighteenth  year  Le  entered  at 
St.  Peter's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  gained  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  his  knowledge  of  Greek  and  metaphysics.  He  obtained 
the  degree  of  M.B.  in  1804,  and  of  M.D.  in  1800.  His  first 
wife  was  a  Miss  Hammond,  who  died  early,  leaving  him  with  one 
daughter.  Soon  after  her  death  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
had  a  considerable  influence  on  his  future  career.  He  had 
settled  as  a  practitioner  in  a  country  town,  and  was  on  one 
occasion  accidentally  called  to  attend  the  marquis  of  Abercorn, 
who  had  met  with  a  serious  accident  in  his  neighbourhood.  The 
result  was  an  invitation  to  visit  the  marquis  at  his  seat,  Baron's 
Court,  in  Ireland.  There  he  met  with  Miss  Sydney  Owensou,  a 
lady  who  had  already  achieved  considerable  success  in  literature 
by  the  authorship  of  the  Wild  Irish  Girl,  and  Woman,  or  Ida 
of  Athens.  An  attachment  ensued,  and  they  were  married  at 
Baron's  Court,  January  12, 1812.  Previously,  however,  Morgan 
had  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond, then  lord-lieutenant,  who,  it  is  said,  conferred  it  at  a 
private  ball  on  hearing  the  declaration  from  Miss  Owcnson  that 
she  would  never  change  the  title  of  Miss  Owenson  for  that 
of  Mistress  Morgan.  Although  he  obtained  the  fellowship  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  Sir  T.  Morgan  soon  relinquished  all 
idea  of  practising  his  profession,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
literature.  To  Lady  Morgan's  books  on  France  and  Italy  he 
contributed  the  chapters  on  law,  medical  science,  aud  statistics. 
In  1810  he  published  a  work  called  "  Sketches  of  the  Philosophy 
of  Life,"  containing  a  popular  exposition  of  physiological  science; 
he  was  also  a  prolific  contributor  to  periodical  literature.  During 
a  long  residence  in  Ireland  he  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  time 
and  talents  to  the  cause  of  catholic  emancipation,  in  behalf  of 
which  he  wrote  constantly  in  the  public  journals.  As  a  writer 
his  style  was  eloquent  and  sparkling.  Amongst  his  last  literary 
efforts  was  "  The  book  without  a  name,"  which  appeared  in  1841, 
the  joint  production  of  Ladv  Morgan  and  himself.  He  died  in 
London,  August  28, 1843.— F.  C.  W. 

MORGHEN,  RAPHAEL  Saxzio,  Car.,  an  eminent  Italian 
engraver,  was  born  at  Florence,  June  10,  1758.  The  only  son 
of  Filippo  Morghcn,  an  engraver  of  reputation  at  Naples,  he  was 
carefully  trained  by  his  father;  engraved  several  small  landscapes 
when  only  twelve  years  old;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  executed 
some  plates  of  the  Carnival  so  successfully  that  his  father  deter- 
mined to  place  him  with  G.  Volpato  of  Rome,  the  most  eminent 
engraver  of  the  time.  He  made  rapid  progress  under  Volpato, 
I  him  in  some  of  his  plates  from  Raphael,  and  married  his 
daughter.  Among  the  earliest  of  the  prints  engraved  by  Raphael 
Morghen  at  Rome  on  his  own  account  were  Raphael's  Poetry 
and  Theology;  but  his  reputation  was  secured  by  his  large 
plate,  after  the  Aurora  of  Guido,  completed  in  1787.  The 
Aurora  has  always  maintained  its  celebrity ;  but  it  is  not  one  of 
Morghen's  best  prints ;  the  plate  was  injured  by  being  retouched 
in  the  school  of  Volpato.  In  1703,  after  having  declined  the 
offer  of  a  handsome  annuity  to  settle  in  Naples,  he  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  who  offered  him  a 
pensiuii  of  six  hundred  scudi,  with  permission  to  engrave  any 
plates  he  pleased  for  his  own  benefit,  if  he  would  open  a  school 
of  engraving  in  Florence.  He  accordingly  removed  there ;  there 
completed  the  prints  which  placed  him  by  general  consent  at  the 
head  of  the  living  engravers  of  Europe ;  and  there  died  on  the 
8th  of  April,  1833.  Raphael  Morghen's  most  famous  prints  are 
the  Transfiguration,  after  Raphael ;  and  the  Last  Supper,  after 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  In  a  notice  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  R.  S. 
Morghen,  published  during  his  life  by  his  pupil  Pahnerini,  a  list 
is  given  of  two  hundred  prints  by  him. — J.  T-e. 

MORHOF,  Daniel  Geop.g,  an  eminent  German  scholar,  was 
bom  at  Vismar,  6th  February,  1G30.  He  was  educated  in  his 
native  town  and  at  Stettin,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
law  and  classical  literature  in  the  university  of  Rostock.  To  a 
ludicrous  Latin  poem  on  the  death  of  a  stork  he  afterwards  owed 
the  chair  of  poetry  in  this  university,  from  which,  however,  he 


was  transplanted  in  the  same  capacity  to  the  newly-founded 
university  of  Kiel.  In  1CS0  he  was  also  nominated  librarian  to 
this  university.  He  died  on  returning  from  the  wells  of  Pyrmont 
at  Liibeck,  June  30,  1G01.  Morhof  was  a  scholar  of  the  most 
extensive  and  solid  learning,  who  by  his  "  Polyhistor,"  Liibeck, 
1C88,  laid  the  foundation  for  literary  history  in  Germany. — K.  E. 

MORIER,  James,  diplomatist  and  novelist,  born  about  1780 
of  a  Swiss  family  settled  in  England,  was  appointed  early  in  the 
present  century  secretary  of  embassy  in  Persia.  He  published  in 
1812  a  "Journey  through  Persia,"  &c,  followed  in  1818  by  a 
"  Second  Journey,"  &c,  and  in  1824  by  that  exquisite  picture 
of  Persian  fife,  character,  and  manners,  "  The  Adventures  of  Haji 
Baba,"  by  far  the  best  of  oriental  novels.  "  Haji  Baba  in  Eng- 
land," "Zohrab  the  Hostago,"  "  Ayesha  the  Maid  of  Ears,"  all 
decidedly  inferior,  were  among  the  other  fictions  of  Mr.  Morier, 
who  appears  to  have  died  in  England  about  1849. — F.  E. 

MORLX,  Jean,  a  learned  priest  of  the  Oratory,  was  born  at 
Blois  in  1591.  He  was  brought  up  a  protestant,  and  was  sent 
to  study  in  the  university  of  Leyden  ;  but  on  his  return  to  France 
he  abjured  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  in  1G18  he 
entered  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory,  then  recently  founded. 
For  some  time  he  was  superior  of  the  college  of  Angers,  and  in 
1025  was  chosen  one  of  the  twelve  priests  of  the  Oratory  who 
were  to  act  as  chaplains  to  Henrietta  of  France  on  her  marriage 
with  Charles  I.  But  this  scheme  proved  a  failure,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  recross  the  Channel  to  France.  He  settled  in  the 
house  of  St.  Honore  in  Paris,  and  there  he  resided  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  He  distinguished  himself  highly  as  a  biblical  critic. 
He  preferred  the  text  of  the  Septuagint  to  the  Hebrew  original 
— a  singularity  of  opinion  which  involved  him  in  controversy 
with  the  Hebraists,  in  particular  with  Simeon  de  Muis.  He  is 
regarded  as  the  restorer  of  the  ancient  Samaritan  language,  of 
which  he  managed  to  acquire  a  knowledge  without  a  master. 
The  first  fruit  of  his  studies  on  this  subject  was  his  "  Exercita- 
tiones  Ecclesiastics  in  utrumque  Samaritanorum  Pentateuchum," 
Paris,  1631.  In  1G45  appeared  the  Paris  Polyglott,  which  con- 
tained the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  edited  by  Morin,  in  Samaritan 
and  Hebrew  letters,  accompanied  with  a  Latin  version.  In  1657 
he  published  a  Samaritan  Grammar  and  Lexicon,  and  some  vari- 
ous readings  of  the  Pentateuch  which  had  been  communicated 
to  him,  under  the  title  of  "  Opuscula  Hebraico-Samaritana;"  the 
"  Exercitationes  biblical  de  Hebraici  Grsecique  textus  sinceritate," 
&c,  appeared  first  in  1633,  and  again  in  an  enlarged  form  after 
his  death  in  16G0,  in  folio,  to  which  was  prefixed  a  life  of  the 
author  by  Father  Constantine  of  the  Oratory.  His  learning  was 
immense",  but  his  critical  judgments  and  opinions  have  not  been 
sustained  and  confirmed  by  later  investigations  in  the  same  field. 
An  interesting  account  of  his  biblical  writings  will  be  found  in 
the  Lectures  of  Bishop  Marsh.  He  died  suddenly  by  apoplexy 
in  1659.— P.  L. 

MORISON,  Robert,  a  Scotch  botanist,  was  born  at  Aberdeen 
in  1620,  and  died  at  London  on  9th  November,  1683.  He 
espoused  the  cause  of  Charles  I.,  was  wounded  and  proscribed, 
and  finally  took  refuge  in  Paris,  where  he  studied  medicine  and 
botany.  He  graduated  at  Angers  in  1648.  He  was  appointed 
botanist  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  superintended  the  garden 
at  Blois.  After  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  in  1660  he 
repaired  to  the  court  of  Charles  II.,  and  was  appointed  physician 
and  botanist  to  his  majesty.  He  took  charge  of  the  botanic 
garden  at  Oxford.  He  possessed  an  extensive  knowledge  ot 
botany,  and  promulgated  a  new  classification  of  plants,  founded 
on  natural  affinities.  His  system  was  developed  in  his  work 
entitled  "Plantarum  Historia  Universalis  Oxoniensis."  Among 
his  other  writings  are  "Hortus  regius  Blesensis"  and  ''Plan- 
tarum Umbelliferarum  distributio  nova." — J.  H.  B. 

MORISON.     See  Morysox. 

MORLAND,  George,  a  celebrated  animal  painter,  was  born 
June  26,  1763.  His  father,  Henry  Robert  Morland,  a  painter 
of  some  talent,  but  best  known  by  his  crayon  drawings  of  figures 
of  familiar  life,  taught  him  to  paint,  and  he  drew  for  a  short 
time  in  the  Royal  Academy.  But  as  his  drawings  early  began 
to  find  ready  purchasers,  his  father,  who  had  bound  him  appren- 
tice to  himself,  removed  him  from  the  Academy  and  from  any 
associates  who  would  have  been  likely  to  be  of  benefit  to  him, 
and  kept  him  closely  confined  at  the  drudgery  of  making  draw- 
ings and  pictures  for  the  dealers.  As  soon  as  his  apprenticeship 
expired,  Morland  left  his  father.  He  painted  animals,  interiors 
of  stables,  farm-yards,  &c. ;  and  his  paintings  at  once  brought 


him  fame  and  profit.  But  lie  gave  himself  up  to  the  most  reck- 
-ipation;  was  the  constant  companion  of  jockeys,  hostlers, 
prize-fighters,  and  the  like;  and,  broken  down  in  health  and 
reputation,  fell  into  the  hands  of  low  dealers,  who  advanced 
him  money  on  unpainted  pictures,  and  so  kept  him  always  in 
a  >tate  of  dependence,  or  under  the  fear  of  arrest.  He  at  last 
died  in  a  spoDging-hoose  in  Eyre  Street,  Coldbath  Fields,  on 
the  29th  of  October,  1804,  in  his  forty-second  year.  Morland 
painted  horses — especially  old  unkempt  farm-horses — asses,  dogs, 
&c.,  with  great  truth  and  spirit,  and  with  wonderful  facility. 
His  pigs  are  beyond  comparison.  He  is  also  often  happy  in 
ring  the  pollard  oak  or  other  raggedly  picturesque  tree. 
But  he  got  little  beyond  this.  There  is  a  certain  cleverness 
about  his  composition,  and  his  execution  is  singularly  light  and 
facile ;  but  both  are  tricky  and  conventional.  Sometimes  his 
colour  is  refined  and  pleasing ;  but  at  other  times,  and  almost 
always  in  his  later  pictures,  coarse  and  dull.  His  best  pictures 
are  interiors  of  stables,  or  gypsies  with  dogs  and  donkeys.  His 
readiness  in  painting  was  extraordinary;  though  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  he  painted,  as  has  been  said,  four  thousand  pic- 
tures. There  are,  indeed,  many  more  than  that  number  which  are 
attributed  to  him ;  but  so  insatiable  for  a  long  time  was  the 
demand  for  Morland's  pictures  that  dealers  had  them  manu- 
factured in  large  numbers — a  process  which  the  narrow  range 
and  simplicity  of  his  subjects  and  the  peculiarity  of  his  manner 
rendered  easy. — J.  T-e. 

MORLAND,  Sir  Samuel,  Bart.,  an  inventor  and  projector 
of  note,  was  the  son  of  a  Berkshire  clergyman,  and  was  born 
about  1 G25.  Educated  at  Winchester  and  Cambridge,  he  accom- 
panied Whitelocke  as  one  of  the  suite  in  the  embassay  to  Queen 
Christina,  and  after  his  return  became  assistant  to  Thurloe, 
Cromwell's  secretary.  When  the  wrath  and  compassion  of 
Cromwell  and  puritan  England  were  roused  in  the  summer  of 
1655,  by  the  news  of  the  duke  of  Savoy's  persecution  of  the 
Vandois,  Morland  was  appointed  to  distribute  the  subscriptions 
raised  for  the  "saints"  of  the  "Alpine  valleys  cold,"  and  was 
sent  as  English  commissioner  to  Savoy.  He  discharged  his 
duty  with  success;  aud  after  his  return  to  England  in  1658  he 
published  his  "  History  of  the  Evangelical  Churches  of  the 
Valleys  of  Piedmont,"  comprising  an  account  of  the  then  recent 
persecution.  According  to  his  own  statement  to  Pepys  (14th 
August,  1660),  Thurloe's  "bad  usage"  led  him  to  betray  to 
Charles  II.  the  secrets  of  his  office,  and  after  the  death  of  Crom- 
well he  went  to  the  king  at  Breda.  At  the  Restoration  he  was 
rewarded  with  a  baronetcy,  a  pension  on  the  post-office,  and  the 
appointment  of  master  of  mechanics  to  the  king ;  "  but,"  says 
.  "  was  looked  upon  by  all  men  as  a  knave."  He  devoted 
himself  to  practical  science,  and  his  house,  with  its  models  and 
applied  inventions,  was  a  resort  of  the  curious.  The  reward  of 
his  treachery  did  not  grow  in  his  hands.  Late  in  life  he  was 
entrapped  into  a  second  marriage  with  an  infamous  adventuress 
whose  debts  he  had  to  pay,  and  from  whom  he  had  to  obtain  a 
divorce.  His  penury  was  aggravated  by  loss  of  sight,  and  dur- 
ing his  last  years  he  seems  to  have  subsisted  on  the  charity 
of  Archbishop  Tenison.  He  died  in  1695.  As  an  inventor 
Morland  claims  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  steam-engine.  In 
a  MS.  in  the  Harleian  collection  there  is  a  treatise  by  him,  in 
which  he  shows  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  power  of  steam, 
and  explains  how  it  can  be  employed  to  work  cylinders  in  rais- 
ing water,  a  subject  to  which  he  had  paid  particular  attention, 
having  brought  water  from  a  considerable  distance  to  the  top  of 
W  in. Nor  castle.  He  invented  a  calculating  machine,  which  worked 
the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  is  described  in  his  tract  pub- 
lished in  1662.  He  was  the  first  to  construct  an  available 
speaking-trumpet,  the  weight  of  evidence  being  decidedly  against 
Kircher's  claims  to  priority  in  that  invention,  and  similar  credit 
may  be  allowed  him  in  the  case  of  the  fire-engine.  The  best 
authority  for  Morland's  biography,  &c,  is  a  thin  volume,  A  brief 
account  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Inventions  of  Sir  Samuel 
Morland,  printed  (but  not  published)  anonymously,  bv  M.  J  0 
HalliweU  in  1838.— F.  E.  J'    ' 

MOBLEY,  Geokge,  successively  bishop  of  Worcester  and 
Winchester,  was  born  in  London  in  1507.  Educated  at  West- 
minster and  Oxford  he  entered  the  church,  became  chaplain  to 
Lord  Carnarvon,  and  was  appointed  chaplain-in-ordinary  to 
<  lharles  I.  Although  a  Calvinist  he  was  staunch  in  his  adherence 
to  the  king,  and  in  1618  was  deprived.  On  the  execution  of 
Charles,  upon  whom  he  had  been  in  personal  attendance   he 


retired  to  the  continent.  After  the  Restoration  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Worcester  and  then  of  Winchester.  He  was  a  bene- 
factor to  his  see  and  to  his  Alma  Mater,  the  university  of  Oxford, 
and  died  at  his  episcopal  residence,  Farnham  castle,  in  1684. 
One  of  Dr.  Morlcy's  chief  claims  to  remembrance  is  his  patronage 
of  Isaac  Walton,  who  lived  with  the  bishop  for  several  years  at 
Farnham,  where  he  wrote  his  Lives,  gratefully  dedicating  them 
to  his  hospitable  friend. — F.  E. 

MORLEY,  Thomas,  a  celebrated  musician,  was  horn  about 
the  year  1570,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  1604.  He  was 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  chapel,  and  a  disciple 
of  William  Byrd,  for  whom  he  ever  entertained  the  highest 
reverence.  He  obtained  a  bachelor's  degree  in  1588,  and  pub- 
lished his  first  work,  "  Canzonets,  or  little  short  songs  to  three 
voices,"  in  1593.  The  titles  of  his  various  works  are  given  in 
Dr.  Rimbault's  Bibliotheca  Madrigaliana. — E.  F.  R. 

MORNAY,  Philip  de,  commonly  called  Du  Plessis-Mornay, 
baron  of  La  Foret-sur-Sevre,  and  Seigneur  Du  Plessis  Marly,  a 
distinguished  French  protestant  nobleman,  was  horn  in  1549  at 
Buhi  in  Vexin.  His  mother  brought  him  up  in  the  tenets  of 
the  reformed  faith,  and  he  adhered  to  them  during  his  life.  In 
1567  he  joined  the  army  during  those  civil  wars  which  desolated 
France.  But  he  quitted  the  army  after  no  very  long  time,  and, 
retiring  first  to  Geneva,  and  then  to  Heidelberg,  gave  himself 
up  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence.  Visiting  England  after  a 
lengthened  tour  through  Italy  and  the  north  of  Europe,  he  was 
graciously  received  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  congratulated  on 
his  attachment  to  protestantism.  When  Henry  of  Navarre  put 
himself  forward  as  the  Huguenot  leader,  De  Mornay  joined  his 
standard,  and  fought  in  all  the  campaigns  against  the  league. 
But  when  Henry  in  1593  conformed  to  secure  his  throne,  and 
publicly  abjured  his  protestantism,  his  privy  counsellor  and 
gallant  compeer  in  arms  resigned  all  connection  with  the  royal 
renegade.  He  spent  in  virtual  retirement  the  remainder  of  his. 
life,  earning  his  highest  distinction  by  the  works  which  he  pub- 
lished. In  1578  he  had  already  published  "  On  the  Church," 
and  the  next  year  added  a  volume,  "On  the  Truth  of  Christian- 
ity." Four  years  after  he  had  quitted  the  camp  of  Henry,  or  in 
1598,  he  published  an  able  and  erudite  book  in  defence  of  the 
Calvinistic  theory  of  the  eucharist,  and  against  transubstantia- 
tion.  Seven  years  afterwards,  he  was  so  bold  as  to  publish  on 
the  papacy,  as  the  "  Mystery  of  Iniquity."  De  Mornay  was 
man  of  high  religious  character,  an  ornament  to  his  order  in 
society,  sincere  and  conscientious  in  seeking  and  holding  the  truth. 
He  died  in  1623  at  the  chateau  of  La  Foret  in  Poictou,  where 
he  had  taken  up  his  abode  two  years  previously,  having  been  set 
aside  from  a  provincial  government  by  Louis  XIII. — J.  E. 

MORNINGTON,  Garret,  first  earl  of,  a  distinguished  musi- 
cian, was  born  in  Ireland  about  the  year  1720,  succeeded  his 
father  Richard  Colley  Wellesley,  in  the  barony  of  Mornington  in 
1758,  and  was  advanced  to  the  dignities  of  Viscount  Wellesley 
and  earl  of  Mornington  in  1760.  At  about  nine  years  of  age  he 
learned  to  play  two  catches  on  the  violin,  and  soon  after  was  able 
to  take  the  second  violin  in  Corelli's  sonatas.  His  first  composi- 
tion was  a  minuet,  his  next  a  duet  for  the  French  horns.  At 
fourteen  he  commenced  playing  on  the  harpsichord,  and  at  nearly 
the  same  time,  his  father  having  declared  his  intention  to  have 
an  organ  for  his  chapel,  the  young  amateur  set  about  qualifying 
himself  as  organist,  and  in  less  than  a  year  and  a  half  sat  down 
and  played  an  extempore  fugue,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  who 
heard  him.  "In  process  of  time,"  says  Mr.  Barrington,  "his 
lordship  was  so  distinguished  for  his  musical  abilities,  that  the 
university  of  Dublin  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
music."  At  the  same  time  he  was  also  made  professor  of  that 
faculty  to  the  university.  His  lordship  died  in  1781,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Richard  Marquis  Wellesley.  The  glory  that  encircles 
his  name  derives  its  highest  lustre  from  the  acts  of  one  of  his  own 
immediate  progeny.  The  great  Arthur,  duke  of  Wellington,  was 
his  son.  Lord  Mornington's  compositions  are  chiefly  vocal;  some 
he  wrote  for  the  church,  hut  he  most  excelled  in  the  glee  style. 
"  Here  in  cool  grot ; "  "  Gently  hear  me,  charming  maid ; "  "  Come, 
fairest  nymph;"  "O!  bird  of  eve,"  and  many  others,  are  pieces 
of  vocal  harmony  of  great  beauty. — E.  F.  R. 

MORONI,  Giamijattista,  a  celebrated  Italian  portrait  painter, 
was  born  at  Albino,  near  Bergamo,  about  1510,  and  studied 
under  Moretto  of  Brescia.  The  duke  of  Sutherland  has  a  cele- 
brated portrait  of  a  Jesuit  by  this  painter,  who  died  at  Bergamo, 
5th  February,  1578.— (Tassi,  Vite  dei  Pittori,  &c.)— R.  N.  W. 
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MOROSINI,  Francesco,  called  the  Peloponnesiac,  Doge  of 
Venice  from  1C88  to  1694,  Procurator  of  S.  Mark,  and  four  times 
elected  generalissimo  of  the  Venetian  forces ;  born,  of  one  of 
the  twelve  Venetian  families  termed  apostolic,  in  1618 ;  died  at 
Napoli  di  Romagna,  6th  January,  1694.  His  career  was  one  long 
struggle  with  the  Ottoman  power.  As  doge  and  generalissimo 
he  fought  his  country's  battles  till  the  age  of  seventy-five,  then, 
worn  out  with  labours,  died.  Three  memorials  perpetuated  his 
name  in  Venice — a  brazen  statue  erected  during  his  lifetime ;  a 
monument  raised  to  him  after  death  by  the  senate ;  and  those 
renowned  lions  from  the  Athenian  temple  of  Minerva,  sent  by 
him  to  Venice,  and  placed  in  the  arsenal. — C.  G.  R. 

MORREN,  Charles  Francois  Antoine,  a  Belgian  botanist, 
was  born  at  Ghent  on  the  3rd  March,  1807,  and  died  at  Liege 
on  17th  December,  1858.  His  early  studies  were  prosecuted  at 
Brussels,  whence  he  went  in  1825  to  the  university  of  Ghent. 
Here  he  pursued  the  study  of  science  and  of  medicine.  After 
taking  his  degrees  in  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics  he 
repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  natural  history. 
He  subsequently  studied  natural  science  at  Giittingen  and  Berlin. 
In  1831  he  was  chosen  professor  of  physics  in  the  industrial 
school  of  Ghent,  and  in  1833  he  became  professor  of  the  same 
subject  in  the  university  of  that  city.  In  1835  he  was  chosen 
extraordinary  professor,  and  in  1837  ordinary  professor  of  botany, 
in  the  university  of  Liege.  He  was  also  member  of  the  Royal 
Belgian  Academy,  and  director  of  the  botanic  and  agricultural 
garden  of  Liege.  He  was  an  eloquent  lecturer,  and  possessed 
extensive  information  in  various  departments  of  science.  His 
writings  are  very  numerous.  He  was  principal  editor  of  the 
Belgian  Horticultural  Journal,  of  the  Annals  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural and  Botanical  Society  of  Ghent,  and  of  the  Journal  of 
Practical  Agriculture.  Morren  was  a  chevalier  of  the  order  of 
Leopold,  of  the  polar  star  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  of  the  Dane- 
brog,  &c. — J.  H.  B. 

MORRIS,  Gouverxeur,  an  American  diplomatist,  was  born 
at  Morrisania,  near  New  York,  January  31, 1752,  and  graduated 
at  King's  college  in  17G8.  He  became  a  member  of  the  pro- 
vincial assembly  in  1775,  and  two  years  later  was  elected  one 
of  the  general  congress  which  directed  the  revolution.  He 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  employed  along  with 
Washington  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  army,  and 
exerted  himself  strenuously  in  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the 
national  forces.  From  1781  to  1784  he  served  under  his  name- 
sake, Robert  Morris,  in  the  finance  department,  and  subsequently 
assisted  in  framing  the  new  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
In  1788  he  set  out  for  Europe  as  an  agent  in  some  important 
commercial  transactions,  and  reached  Paris  in  the  eventful  year 
1789.  He  resided  there  in  a  private  capacity  till  1791,  when 
he  went  to  England  and  thence  to  Germany.  The  following 
year  he  was  appointed  minister  of  the  United  States  at  Paris, 
which  office  he  held  till  October,  1794.  He  had  access  to  the 
best  society,  was  a  man  of  wit  and  keen  observation,  and  has 
left  an  interesting  account  of  his  life  in  Paris  in  a  journal 
published  by  Jared  Sparks  in  1832.  The  horrors  he  had  wit- 
nessed in  France  cooled  his  love  for  democracy,  to  the  annoyance 
of  some  of  his  countrymen.  He  returned  to  America  in  1798, 
and  died  at  Morrisania  in  1816. — R.  II. 

MORRIS,  Robert,  superintendent  of  finances  in  the  United 
States  during  the  war  of  independence,  was  bora  in  1734,  in 
Lancashire,  England.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  accompanied 
his  father  to  America,  and  in  1749  was  placed  in  a  merchant's 
counting-house  at  Philadelphia.  He  was  but  twenty  years  old 
when  admitted  a  partner  in  the  firm  whose  commercial  transac- 
tions he  helped  greatly  to  extend  during  a  partnership  of  nearly 
forty  years.  He  was  a  member  of  congress  in  1776,  and  signed 
the  declaration  of  independence.  In  1781  the  national  finances 
were  confided  to  his  management,  and  by  his  zeal  and  energy 
the  army  was  provided  with  necessaries  and  enabled  to  execute 
important  and  decisive  operations.  He  resigned  his  office  after 
a  tenure  of  three  years,  and  after  having  established  a  national 
bank  on  the  joint-stock  principle,  which  was  incorporate!  in 
1781.  Though  successful  in  economizing  the  public  finances, 
he  was  unfortunate  in  private  speculations,  and  some  of  the  last 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  the  debtors'  prison.  He  died  at 
Philadelphia,  May  8,  1806.— R.  H. 

MORRISON  or  MORYSON,  Sir  Richard,  a  distinguished 
member  of  a  family  originally  from  Yorkshire,  but  settled  in 
Hertfordshire,  where  Sir  Richard  became  lord  of  the  manor  of 
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Cashio,  near  Watford,  and  built  the  house  at  Cashiobury,  which 
passed  by  the  marriage  of  his  great-granddaughter  Elizabeth 
into  the  possession  of  Lord  Essex's  family.  Richard  Morrison, 
after  spending  several  years  very  profitably  in  the  university  of 
Oxford,  travelled  abroad.  King  Henry  VIII.  appreciating  his 
learning  and  accomplishments  made  him  a  knight,  and  employed 
him  in  several  embassies  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  other 
princes  of  Germany,  in  which  he  was  attended  by  Roger  Ascham. 
King  Edward  VI.  continued  to  employ  him  in  the  same  capacity, 
and  subsequently  made  him  one  of  the  commissioners  for  reform- 
ing the  university  of  Oxford.  His  zeal  for  the  protestant 
religion  exposed  him  to  the  dangers  of  persecution  in  Queen 
Mary's  reign,  and  he  fled  to  the  continent.  After  residing  a  short 
time  in  Italy,  he  returned  to  Strasburg,  where  he  died  in  1556. 
Sir  Richard  wrote  several  books,  of  which  a  list  is  given  in 
Lowndes'  Manual. — (See  also  Wood's  Athena,  Oxon.,  and  Fuller's 
Worthies.)— R.  H. 

MORRISON,  Robert,  D.D.,  the  father  of  protestant  mis- 
sionary effort  in  China,  was  born  at  Morpeth  on  the  5th  of 
January,  1782.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Scotchman,  a  last  and 
boot-tree  maker,  who,  when  Morrison  was  three  years  old, 
removed  with  his  family  from  Morpeth  to  Newcastle.  Brought 
up  to  his  father's  trade,  he  received  a  little  education,  and  at  six- 
teen became  a  member  of  the  presbyterian  church  in  Newcastle. 
He  began  to  study  at  intervals  of  leisure  ;  and  having  made  some 
progress  in  learning,  religious  and  secular,  was,  through  his 
pastor,  admitted  to  the  Independent  college  at  Hoxton  (now 
at  Highbury)  in  1801 ;  and  in  1804  his  services  were  accepted 
by  the  London  Missionary  Society,  who  placed  him  in  their  col- 
lege at  Gosport.  In  1805  the  directors  of  the  society  began  to 
turn  their  attention  to  China,  and  Morrison  was  recommended 
to  commence  the  study  of  Chinese,  with  the  view  of  qualifying 
himself  for  missionary  effort  in  that  empire.  With  the  scanty 
aid  of  a  MS.  Latin  and  Chinese  dictionary  lent  him  by  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  and  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  and  Pauline 
epistles  translated  into  Chinese  by  some  one  unknown,  and  pre- 
served in  the  British  museum,  he  began  the  study  of  that  most 
difficult  language.  In  January,  1807,  he  was  ordained  a  mis- 
sionary, and  in  September  of  the  same  year  he  arrived  at  Canton. 
In  1808  he  was  considered  competent  for  the  appointment  of 
translator  to  the  East  India  Company's  factory  at  Canton,  which 
rendered  him  independent  of  the  pecuniary  aid  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  while  it  afforded  him  great  facilities  for  the 
acquisition  of  Chinese.  In  1810  he  printed  a  revised  and 
amended  edition  of  the  Chinese  version  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
which  he  had  studied  at  home ;  in  1811  he  transmitted  to  Bengal 
a  Chinese  grammar,  not  printed  until  1815;  and  in  1812  the 
gospel  of  St.  Luke  was  printed  in  Chinese.  In  January,  1814, 
he  announced  to  the  Bible  Society  the  completion  of  the  print- 
ing of  the  New  Testament  in  Chinese ;  the  translation  of  the 
gospels,  the  closing  epistles,  and  the  book  of  Revelations  being 
entirely  his  own,  while  the  central  section  of  the  volume  was 
based  on  the  Museum  MS.  During  this  year  the  East  India 
Company  sent  him  out  an  experienced  printer  with  the  necessary 
apparatus,  and  in  the  previous  year  he  had  been  joined  by  Mr. 
(afterwards  Dr.)  Milne,  as  a  fellow-missionary  and  translator. 
In  1818  the  printing  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Chinese,  translated 
by  Morrison  and  Milne,  was  completed ;  and  in  1822  that  of 
his  great  Chinese  dictionary,  at  an  expense  to  the  East  India 
Company  of  £15,000.  The  expense  of  printing  the  Bible  in 
Chinese  was  defrayed,  mainly  but  not  wholly,  by  the  Bible  Society. 
Meanwhile,  Morrison  had  accompanied  Lord  Amherst  in  his 
embassy  to  Pekin  ;  had  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the 
university  of  Glasgow ;  and,  besides  other  publications,  had  added 
to  his  former  Chinese  version  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  one  of 
the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  1824  he  visited 
England,  and  presented  to  George  IV.  a  copy  of  the  Chinese 
Bible  and  an  account  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  college  at  Malacca, 
founded  at  his  suggestion,  and  of  which  his  fellow-labourer  Milne 
had  been  appointed  president.  In  1808  he  had  married  at  Mai 
a  Miss  Morton,  who  died  of  cholera  in  1821.  Before  leaving 
England  a  second  time  he  married  a  Miss  Armstrong  of  Liver- 
pool, and  returned  to  China.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
the  routine  of  missionary  duty,  in  his  case  multifarious.  On 
the  termination  of  the  East  India  Company's  exclusive  trade 
with  China,  Morrison  was  appointed  by  the  crown  to  the  same 
post  which  he  held  under  the  company.  He  did  not  long  per- 
form its  duties,  dving  on  the  1st  of  August,  1834.     Morrison 
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mastered  Cliinesc  at  a  time  when  Sir  George  Staunton  was  the 
only  Englishman  who  could  be  said  to  know  the  language,  and 
he  was  the  earliest  protectant  missionary  in  a  country  the  govern- 
ment of  which  was  singularly  jealous  of  innovation.  In  his 
studies  and  work  of  translation  he  displayed  the  perseverance, 
and  in  his  relations,  official  and  unofficial,  with  the  Chinese  and 
their  authorities,  the  caution,  both  of  which  characterize  the 
Scotch.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  was  the  author 
of  the  following,  among  others — "  Hone  Sinica?,"  translations 
from  the  popular  literature  of  the  Chinese,  1812  ;  "A  View  of 
China  for  Philological  Purposes,"  1817  ;  "  Memoirs  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Milne,"  1824;  '■Chinese  Miscellany,"  1825;  and  of  con- 
tributions to  the  Chinese  Repository.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Labours  of  Robert  Morrison,  by  his  widow,  were  published  in 
1839  :  and  there  is  a  good  synopsis  of  his  missionary  biography 
in  Medhurst's  China,  its  state  and  prospects. — F.  E. 

*  MORSE,  Samuel  Finley  Breeze,  an  American  artist, 
one  of  the  inventors  of  the  electric  telegraph,  was  bom  at 
Charleston  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts  on  the  27th  of  April, 
1791.  lie  was  the  son  of  Jedediah  Morse,  an  eminent  geogra- 
pher, lie  was  educated  at  Yale  college.  In  1811  he  went  to 
London  to  become  a  pupil  of  his  countryman,  the  painter  West. 
He  remained  there  about  four  years,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  some  paintings  in  an  ideal  and 
classical  style.  In  1815  he  returned  to  America,  where  for 
several  years  he  practised  his  art,  chiefly  as  a  portrait  painter. 
It  is  weil  known  that  almost  since  the  first  discovery  of  the 
conduction  of  electricity,  schemes  for  using  that  force  as  a  means 
of  telegraphic  communication  had  been  written  and  spoken  of  by 
various  projectors  ;  but  they  were  all  vague  and  speculative,  and 
unfit  for  practical  execution  and  use,  until  different  forms  of  effi- 
cient working  electric  telegraphs  were  invented  independently, 
and  nearly  at  the  same  time,  in  Europe  and  America.  Mr. 
Morse's  telegraph  was  first  exhibited  at  work  over  a  short  dis- 
tance at  the  City  university  of  New  York  in  1835.  Its  peculiar 
mode  of  transmitting,  making,  and  recording  signals  by  the 
alternate  magnetizing  and  unmagnetizing  of  a  bar,  which  causes 
a  point  to  mark  dots  and  scores  on  a  travelling  strip  of  paper,  is 
remarkable  for  its  ingenuity,  simplicity,  and  convenience.  It 
was  first  carried  out  on  a  great  scale  in  1844  between  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore,  and  has  since  been  extended  in  all 
directions  over  the  United  States,  besides  having  been  partially 
adopted  in  Europe. — R. 

MORTIER,  Edouap.d  Adolpiie  Casimip.  Joseph,  Duke  of 
Treviso  and  Marshal  of  France,  was  born  at  Chateau-Cambresis 
in  1768,  and  in  1791  joined  the  first  battalion  of  the  volunteers 
of  the  department  with  the  rank  of  captain.  He  served  with 
the  army  of  the  north,  and  was  at  Maubeuge,  Mons,  Brussels, 
Louvain,  and  Fleurus.  At  Maestricht,  under  Kleber,  he  com- 
manded the  attack  on  fort  St.  Pierre.  In  179G  he  was  adjutant- 
general,  and  after  the  peace  of  Campo  Fonnio,  refused  the  rank 
of  general  of  brigade,  preferring  the  command  of  the  23rd  regi- 
ment of  cavalry.  In  1799  he  was  made  general  of  division,  and 
in  the  army  of  the  Danube  commanded  the  advanced  post  and 
the  vanguard.  In  the  operations  that  led  to  the  capture  of 
Zurich,  lie  commanded  the  right  wing  of  Massena's  army.  After 
their  defeat  he  pursued  the  Russians  with  brilliant  success,  and 
was  appointed  to  command  the  second  division  of  the  army  of 
the  Danube.  This  post  he  quitted  to  command  the  15th  and 
lGth  military  divisions  of  Paris.  In  18U4  Napoleon  made  him 
one  of  his  marshals,  and  sent  him  to  take  command  of  the  army 
in  Hanover.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  consular  guard — the  artillery  being  committed 
to  his  especial  care.  In  September,  180G,  he  was  named  annual 
president  of  the  electoral  college  of  the  Gard,  and  in  1807  he 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Friedland.  He  then  went 
to  Spain,  and  won  the  battle  of  Ocana.  In  1812  he  went  to 
Russia,  and  served  in  the  wars  of  that  year  and  of  1813  and 
1814.  With  Marshal  Marmont  he  defended  Paris  against  the 
allies,  but  when  the  allies  were  victorious,  he  sent  in  his  adhesion 
to  the  new  order  of  affairs.  He  was  then  made  governor  of 
Lisle.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon  he  was  made  a  peer,  a  title 
suppressed  by  the  Bourbons,  who,  however,  acknowledged  his 
high  merit  by  making  him  governor  of  the  15th  division.  He 
was  afterwards  restored  to  his  peerage.  Louis  Philippe  placed 
great  confidence  in  him,  and  it  was  while  accompanying  the 
king  to  a  review  of  the  national  guard  in  July,  1835,  that  he 
was  shot  by  the  infernal  machine  of  Fieschi. — P.  E.  D. 


MORTIMER,  John  Hamilton,  R.A.,  was  born  at  East- 
bourne, Sussex,  in  1739;  was  a  pupil  of  Hudson,  and  obtained 
a  prize  of  fifty  guineas  from  the  Society  of  Arts  for  an  oil- 
painting  of  "Edward  the  Confessor,"  anl  shortly  after  one  of 
one  hundred  guineas  for  a  painting  of  "  St.  Paul  Preaching  to 
the  Britons."  He  painted  afterwards  "  King  John  Signing 
Magna  Charta;"  the  "Battle  of  Agincourt,"  engraved  by 
Ryland,  and  two  or  three  other  historical  subjects  ;  and  made  a 
large  number  of  chalk  drawings,  which  were  in  great  request. 
He  was  elected  R.A.  a  few  months  before  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  4th  of  February,  1779. — J.  T-e. 

MORTIMER,  Roger,  Earl,  the  favourite  of  Edward  II.'s 
queen,  Isabella,  was  born  about  1287.  When  the  Despensers 
obtained  the  great  ascendancy  over  the  weak  and  luxurious 
king,  which  placed  the  sceptre  virtually  in  their  hands,  Mortimer 
and  other  discontented  barons  demanded  the  dismissal  of  the 
favourites  from  court.  Being  sent  to  the  Tower  for  this  peti- 
tion, the  earl  bribed  his  keeper,  escaped,  and  took  refuge  in 
France.  At  the  court  of  Charles  the  Fair  he  met  Queen  Isa- 
bella, then  conducting  negotiations  between  her  husband  and  her 
brother.  Common  hatred  of  the  Despensers  was  a  bond  of  sym- 
pathy between  the  queen  and  Mortimer,  who  ere  long  were  united 
by  the  closer  ties  of  adulterous  love.  Discarding  all  shame  and 
fear,  they  openly  conspired  for  the  overthrow  of  King  Edward 
and  his  favourites.  Having  raised  in  the  Low  Countries  three 
or  four  thousand  men,  they  landed  in  Suffolk,  were  joined  by  the 
disaffected  barons,  captured  the  king,  and  put  the  Despensers  to 
death.  They  now  governed  the  kingdom  in  the  name  of  Edward 
III.,  who,  though  a  minor,  was  raised  to  the  throne  on  the  depo- 
sition of  his  father.  That  unhappy  monarch  fell  a  victim  to 
Mortimer's  fears  of  new  insurrections,  and  was  foully  murdered 
in  Berkeley  castle.  This  act  of  violence,  and  the  scandal  raised 
by  the  queen's  open  adultery  with  Mortimer,  roused  great  dis- 
content in  England.  Mortimer  sought  to  strengthen  his  position 
by  terror,  and  seizing  the  earl  of  Kent,  the  king's  uncle,  had  him 
tried  for  treason  and  executed ;  the  earl  of  Lancaster  he  threw 
into  prison.  Despite  all  his  precautions,  however,  he  and  the 
queen  were  seized  by  night  in  the  castle  of  Nottingham,  which 
the  malcontents  entered  by  a  secret  subterranean  passage.  He 
was  taken  to  London,  tried,  and  hanged  in  1330. — R.  H. 

MORTON,  James  Douglas,  Earl  of,  the  celebrated  Scottish 
regent,  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  George  Douglas  of  Pittendriech, 
brother  to  Archibald,  earl  of  Angus.  He  married  Elizabeth, 
youngest  daughter  of  James  Douglas,  third  earl  of  Morton,  who, 
having  no  male  issue,  obtained  in  1553  a  royal  charter  entailing 
his  earldom  and  estates  on  his  son-in-law,  who  shortly  after  suc- 
ceeded to  the  dignity.  During  his  early  years  his  father  and  uncle 
were  in  disgrace  and  exile;  and  their  extensive  estates  were 
forfeited  by  James  V.,  whose  anger  against  the  Douglases  was 
inexorable.  The  education  of  young  Douglas  was  in  consequence 
greatly  neglected,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  obliged  even  to 
change  his  name  and  to  act  as  steward  or  chamberlain  to  a 
great  nobleman  in  England.  On  the  death  of  the  king  in  1542 
he  returned  to  Scotland  with  his  relatives ;  and  having  made 
the  advantageous  match  already  mentioned,  he  assumed  the 
title  of  Master  of  Morton,  and  soon  gave  proofs  of  his  possessing 
both  great  abilities  and  a  haughty  spirit.  On  the  invasion  of 
Scotland  by  the  English  in  1544  he  garrisoned  and  bravely 
defended  his  castle  at  Dalkeith.  Three  years  later,  after  the 
fatal  defeat  of  the  Scots  at  Pinkie,  this  fortress  was  taken  by  the 
earl  of  Hertford,  and  Morton  himself  was  carried  prisoner  into 
England.  He  remained  there  for  several  years,  and  formed 
intimacies  and  engagements  which  had  a  powerful  influence  on 
his  future  career.  On  regaining  his  liberty  he  applied  himself 
assiduously  to  repair  the  defects  of  his  education,  and  to  improve 
his  dilapidated  estates.  It  was  not  until  1559  that  he  quitted 
his  retirement,  embraced  the  protestant  cause,  was  enrolled 
among  the  lords  of  the  Congregation,  and  was  employed  by 
them  to  secure  the  support  of  the  English  queen.  On  the  return 
of  Queen  Mary  to  Scotland  in  15G1  Morton  was  sworn  a  member 
of  the  privy  council,  and  in  15G3  was  appointed  lord  high-chan- 
cellor of  Scotland  ;  but  his  connection  with  the  murder  of  Riccio 
soon  after  lost  him  his  office  and  the  favour  of  the  queen. 
After  a  brief  exile  in  England,  he  was  pardoned  on  the  interces- 
sion of  Moray,  Maitland,  and  Huntly,  and  was  permitted  to 
return  home  in  January,  15CG-G7.  On  the  queen's  surrender 
at  Carberry  Hill.  Morton  conducted  her  into  Edinburgh,  where 
she  was  treated  with  great  brutality ;  and  next  day  he  and  the 
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other  confederate  barons  sent  lier  a  prisoner  to  Lochleven  castle, 
Which  belonged  to  Sir  Robert  Douglas,  a  kinsman  of  Morton. 
On  tbe  deposition  of  the  unfortunate  queen  and  the  appointment 
of  the  earl  of  Moray  to  the  regency,  Morton  became  his  principal 
adviser;  was  restored  by  him  to  his  office  of  chancellor  in  Novem- 
ber, 15G7;  and  a  few  weeks  after,  on  the  forfeiture  of  Rothwell, 
was  appointed  hereditary  high  admiral  of  Scotland  and  sheriff  of 
Edinburgh.  At  the  battle  of  Langside  he  commanded  the  van  of 
the  regent's  army;  and  when  Mary  fled  into  England  Morton 
speedily  followed,  and  was  Moray's  principal  assistant  at  the  con- 
ference held  first  at  York  and  then  at  Westminster  respecting  her 
case.  After  the  assassination  of  the  regent,  Morton  was  the  most 
prominent  leader  of  the  king's  party;  and  on  the  death  of  the  earl 
of  Mar  in  1572  he  was  chosen  regent,  mainly  through  the  influence 
of  the  English  queen,  to  whose  interests  he  was  devoted.  I!e 
carried  on  the  civil  war  against  the  supporters  of  Mary  with 
great  ferocity  for  several  years;  but  at  length,  by  his  crafty 
policy,  he  succeeded  in  breaking  up  the  party  by  detaching  from 
it  the  duke  of  Chatelherault  and  the  carl  of  Huntly,  the  two 
principal  nobles  who  had  maintained  the  queen's  cause.  He 
then,  with  the  assistance  of  an  English  force,  besieged  and  took 
possession  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  his  former  asso- 
.  Kiikaldv  of  Grange  and  Maitland  of  Lethington,  had 
taken  refuge,  and  cruelly  put  the  former  to  an  ignominious 
death.  In  return  for  Elizabeth's  support  he  infamously  deliv- 
ered up  to  her  vengeance  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  Scotland  after  his  unsuccessful  insurrection.  He 
embezzled  the  royal  revenue,  debased  the  currency,  robbed  both 
the  nobility  and  the  clergy,  and  even  converted  the  courts  of  law 
into  engines  of  extortion  and  oppression.  His  tyranny  at  length 
became  intolerable.  A  formidable  coalition  of  the  nobles  was 
formed  against  him,  headed  by  the  earls  of  Athol  and  Argyll. 
They  persuaded  the  king  to  summon  a  council  composed  of  cer- 
tain of  the  nobility,  by  whom  it  was  agreed  to  call  upon  Morton 
to  resign  his  office  as  regent,  in  order  that  the  king  himself 
might  now  assume  the  government.  To  the  astonishment  of  his 
friends  Morton  at  once  complied  with  the  demand,  and  obtained 
in  return  an  act  of  approval  of  his  administration  from  the 
parliament,  and  the  royal  pardon  for  any  illegal  acts  he  had 
committed.  He  retired  to  one  of  his  country  seats,  and  professed 
to  devote  himself  to  agriculture  and  gardening ;  but  he  was  in 
reality  busy  plotting  his  return  to  power,  which  was  soon  accom- 
plished by  one  of  those  violent  revolutions  common  in  Scottish 
history.  The  young  earl  of  Mar,  at  his  instigation,  made  himself 
master  of  the  king's  person  and  of  the  castle  of  Stirling,  in 
which  the  king  resided.  A  council  was  shortly  after  assembled 
at  Stirling,  of  which  Morton  was  chosen  president;  and  the  whole 
power  of  the  state  was  speedily  vested  in  his  hands.  His  oppo- 
nents had  recourse  to  arms;  but  through  the  mediation  of  Bowes, 
the  English  ambassador,  a  reconciliation  was  effected.  Athol 
died  suddenly,  not  without  suspicions  of  poison ;  his  office  of 
chancellor  was  bestowed  upon  Argyll,  who  in  consequence  became 
reconciled  to  his  former  rival;  the  Hamiltons  were  banished 
and  their  estates  forfeited  ;  and  the  authority  of  Morton  seemed 
once  more  securely  established.  His  final  ruin,  however,  was 
close  at  hand.  Two  new  court  favourites,  Monsieur  D'Aubigny 
and  Captain  Stewart,  succeeded  in  inflaming  the  mind  of  the 
king  against  his  old  servant ;  and  one  day  at  the  council  board 
Stewart  suddenly  appeared  and  accused  .Morton  as  an  accessory 
to  the  murder  of  Darnley,  the  king's  father — a  crime  of  which  no 
mention  had  been  made  in  the  indemnity  granted  to  the  earl  at 
the  termination  of  his  regency.  He  was  immediately  arrested, 
and  was  soon  after  brought  to  trial ;  found  guilty  of  the  foreknow- 
ledge and  concealment  of,  and  being  "  art  and  part"  in  the  king's 
murder;  and  executed,  June,  1581,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  inter- 
cession and  even  menaces  of  Elizabeth  in  his  behalf.  Morton 
was  one  of  the  ablest,  but  most  unprincipled  statesmen  of  his 
day;  courageous,  crafty,  cruel,  treacherous,  and  avaricious,  he 
certainly  did  not  deserve  that  his  hoary  head  should  go  down  to 
the  grave  in  peace.     He  left  no  issue. — J.  T. 

MORTON,  John',  Cardinal,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  was  bom  in  1410  at  Bere  in  Dor- 
setshire, the  sen  of  a  gentleman  of  that  county.  He  studied 
the  civil  and  canon  law  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  practised  with 
distinction  at  Doctors  commons.  There  he  attracted  the  notice 
of  Cardinal  Bourchier,  who  recommended  him  to  Henry  VI.,  and 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  receiving  also  some 
valuable  ecclesiastical  preferments.    Staunch  to  the  Lancastrian 


cause,  he  was  honoured  by  Edward  IV.  for  his  fidelity,  appointed 
master  of  the  rolls,  bishop  of  Ely,  and  one  of  his  executors.  Richard 
III.,  failing  to  gain  him  over,  imprisoned  him.  He  escaped  to 
the  continent  and  joined  the  earl  of  Richmond,  whom  he  aided 
in  planning  the  expedition  which  resulted  in  the  battle  of  Bos- 
worth.  Morton  is  even  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  the 
scheme  for  uniting  the  White  and  Red  Roses,  by  the  marriage 
of  Henry  VII.  to  Elizabeth  of  York.  In  the  new  reign  he  was 
made  a  cardinal,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  lord  chancellor. 
During  the  thirteen  years  of  his  chancellorship  he  was  Henry's 
prime  minister,  if  not  more  :  Lord  Campbell  compares  him  to 
Cardinal  Richelieu.  From  his  activity  in  promoting  Henry's 
fiseal  exactions  he  was  never  popular  with  the  people.  He  died 
in  September,  1500.— F.  E. 

MORTON,  Samuel  Geof.oe,  distinguished  as  an  ethnologist 
and  cranioscopist,  was  a  physician  of  Philadelphia.  He  lost  his 
father  early ;  his  mother,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  educated  him  in  strict  conformity  with  the  principles  of 
that  sect.  She  married  again  when  Morton  was  about  thirteen, 
and  from  his  stepfather  he  received  some  instruction  in  minera- 
logy and  geology,  branches  of  science  which  in  after  life  com- 
manded much  of  his  attention.  It  appears  that  he  was  destined 
for  mercantile  pursuits ;  but  finding  them  uncongenial  to  his 
tastes,  he  turned  his  attention  to  medicine,  and  became  a  pupil 
of  Dr.  Joseph  Farrish,  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of  Philadelphia. 
Dr.  Parrish  although  unconnected  with  any  public  institution, 
had  a  large  class  under  his  tuition,  and  he  had  associated  with  him- 
self several  young  physicians  as  teachers  of  medical  science.  One 
of  these  was  Dr  Richard  Harlan,  a  zoologist  of  some  reputation, 
with  whom  Morton  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance.  By  Dr. 
Harlan,  Morton  was  introduced  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Philadelphia;  and  arriving  at  his  majority  in  1820,  he  received 
the  degree  of  M.D.  in  March,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
academy  in  April  of  the  same  year.  He  soon  after  visited  Europe, 
studied  and  graduated  in  Edinburgh,  spent  a  winter  in  clinical 
study  in  Paris,  and  travelled  in  Italy.  In  1S24  he  returned  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  commenced  practice.  His  scientific  pur- 
suits were  for  several  years  principally  geological.  Amongst 
other  works  on  that  subject,  he  published  a  series  of  papers  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Silliman's  Journal, 
on  the  organic  remains  in  the  cretaceous  formations  of  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware,  which  considerably  enhanced  his  reputation.  These 
papers  were  commenced  in  1828,  and  the  series  closed  in  1816. 
During  this  time  he  was  largely  engaged  in  practice,  and  several 
works  on  medicine  and  anatomy  also  appeared  from  his  pen. 
For  some  years  he  lectured  on  anatomy  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Parrish,  and  in  1839  he  was  elected  to  fill  the  chair  of  anatomy 
in  Pennsylvania  college.  As  an  anthropologist  his  career  may  be 
dated  from  1830,  when  he  delivered  an  introductory  lecture  on 
the  different  forms  of  skull  exhibited  in  the  five  races  of  men. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  obtain  specimens  to  illustrate  this  lecture, 
he  determined  on  making  a  collection  himself.  This  afterwards 
became  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  his  life,  and  he  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  at  the  time  of  his  death  his  museum  contained  nine 
hundred  and  eighteen  human  crania  of  different  nations,  ancient 
and  modern.  His  great  work  on  the  forms  of  the  skull  in  the 
American  nations,  "  Crania  Americana,"  appeared  in  1839.  In 
it  he  advanced  the  opinion  that  the  aboriginal  American  races 
differ  from  all  others,  not  excepting  the  Mongolian ;  and  that  the 
American  nations,  excluding  the  Polar  tribes,  are  of  one  race 
but  of  two  families.  This  work  was  succeeded  in  1841  by  one 
on  the  skulls  of  the  ancient  and  modern  Egyptians,  "  Crania 
.Fgvptiaca."  Dr.  Morton  was  president  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians of  that  city.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  after  five  davs' 
Qlne  s,  May  15,  i851.— F.  C.  W. 

MOETON,  Thomas,  of  the  same  family  as  the  cardinal, 
was  born  at  York  in  1564.  Taking  his  degree  of  B.D.  at  St. 
John's  college,  Cambridge,  in  1598,  he  became  rector  of  Long- 
Marston,  near  York,  and  was  soon  afterwards  chaplain  to  the  earl 
of  Huntingdon,  lord-president  of  the  Council  of  the  North.  The 
succeeding  lord-president,  earl  of  Sheffield,  had  an  opportunity 
of  estimating  Morton's  high  ability  in  a  public  conference  which 
was  held  with  two  popish  recusants  at  the  manor-house  at  "i  ork. 
After  a  journey  to  Germany  and  Denmark  as  chaplain  to  the 
English  ambassador,  Morton  proceeded  D.D  in  1G06,  and  soon 
afterwards  received  the  deanery  of  Gloucester,  from  which  he 
was  removed  to  that  of  Winchester  in  1G09.     About  1G10,  in 


which  year  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  York,  he  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  Isaac  Casaubon,  which  continued  until  the 
death  of  that  illustrious  scholar,  to  whose  memory  Morton 
erected  a  monument  in  Westminster  abbey.  In  1(316  he  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Chester;  and  three  years  afterwards  he 
published  a  defence  of  the  innocency  of  the  three  ceremonies  of 
the  Church  of  England,  a  work  intended  to  remove  the  scruples 
of  the  nonconformists  in  his  diocese.  A  far  more  famous  pro- 
duction of  the  bishop's  was  the  declaration,  drawn  up  by  com- 
mand of  the  king,  which  is  known  as  the  Book  of  Sports  (1G1S). 
Translated  to  Lichfield  and  Coventry  in  1(318,  and  to  Durham 
in  1032,  he  suffered  much  during  the  great  civil  war,  but  was 
at  last  allowed  to  retire  to  the  house  of  Sir  Christopher  Yelverton 
in  Northamptonshire,  acting  as  tutor  to  that  gentleman's  son 
Henry.  Henry,  himself  famous  in  after  years,  had  an  affec- 
tionate regard  for  his  venerable  teacher,  whom  he  maintained 
after  Sir  Christopher's  death.  Bishop  Morton  reached  the  great 
age  of  ninety-five,  dying  in  1659.  His  lite  was  written  by  Dr. 
Barwick,  dean  of  St.  Paul's.— W.  J.  P. 

MORTON,  Thomas,  a  dramatist  of  signal  popularity  in  his 
day.  was  born  in  Dorsetshire  in  1704.  He  was  intended  for 
the  bar,  but  forsook  law  before  he  was  called,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  dramatic  composition,  in  which  he  was  very  successful. 
In  his  evidence  given  before  the  select  committee  of  the  house 
of  commons  on  theatrical  literature,  Morton  stated  (Gentleman's 
nne,  December,  1838)  that  the  lowest  price  he  had  ever 
received  for  a  piece  was  £90  or  £100  ;  the  highest  £300.  He 
added  that  he  had  never  seen  one  of  his  own  plays  acted, 
though  some  of  them  had  been  represented  fifty  nights  in  suc- 
cession. He  died  in  1838.  A  few  of  his  more  popular  pieces, 
such  as  "Speed  the  Plough"  and  "A  Roland  for  an  Oliver," 
kept  possession  of  the  stage  until  a  comparatively  recent  date, 
and  are  even  vet  occasionally  performed. — F.  E. 

MORVEAU,  L.  B.  G.     See  Guttom  de  Mokveau. 

MOSER,  George  Michael,  R.A.,  was  born  in  1704  at 
Schaffhausen  in  Switzerland,  but  came  to  London  very  young 
to  practise  as  a  gold-chaser,  an  art  then  much  in  request,  and 
in  which  considerable  skill  was  required,  as  the  chaser  usually 
made  his  own  designs.  In  this  art  Moser  "  was  always  con- 
sidered," says  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  "to  hold  the  first  rank."  To 
this  he  afterwards  added  enamel  painting,  chiefly  for  lockets  and 
watch-cases,  in  connection  with  his  own  branch  as  a  chaser.  A 
clever  draughtsman  of  the  figure,  when  good  figure  draughtsmen 
were  not  numerous  in  London,  he  was  elected  manager  succes- 
sively of  the  Art-schools  in  Salisbury  Court  and  St,  Martin's 
Lane,  and  he  taught  design  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
George  III.  Moser  was  one  of  the  founders  and  the  first  keeper 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  in  which  last  capacity  he  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  students  in  drawing  from  the  antique.  He  died 
on  the  23rd  of  January,  1783.— J.  T-e. 

MOSER,  Mary,  R.A.,  daughter  of  George  Michael  Moser, 
was  born  in  1774.  She  distinguished  herself  greatly  as  a  flower- 
painter,  and  was  much  employed  by  George  III.  and  Queen 
Charlotte.  For  the  latter  she  decorated  a  room  at  Frogmore 
with  flowers,  for  which  she  received  £900.  On  her  marriage  to 
Mr.  Lloyd  she  ceased  to  paint  professionally.  Mary  Moser  was 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  the  only 
lady,  besides  Angelica  Kauffman,  who  ever  obtained  that  dis- 
tinction.    She  died  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1819. — J.  T-e. 

MOSHEIM,  Johann  Lorenz  von,  the  eminent  ecclesiastical 
historian,  was  bom  of  a  high  family  at  Liibeck  on  the  9th  of 
October,  1691.  Having  passed  through  the  gymnasium  at 
Liibeck,  he  studied  at  the  uuiversity  of  Kiel.  In  this  university 
when  still  a  young  man,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy, 
and  such  was  his  popularity  that  the  king  of  Denmark  invited 
him  to  a  chair  at  Copenhagen.  In  1720  the  duke  of  Brunswick 
summoned  him  to  the  chair  of  theology  in  the  university  of 
Helmstadt,  and  he  occupied  it  with  great  credit  for  twenty-two 
In  1717  George  II.  of  Britain  gave  him  a  professorship 
of  divinity  and  the  chancellorship  in  the  university  of  Gottingen. 
In  that  high  position  he  remained  eight  years,  or  till  his  death 
on  the  9th  of  September,  1755.  Musheim  was  thrice  married, 
and  a  daughter  of  his  third  wife  became  duchess  of  Noailles. 
Mosheim's  works  are  very  numerous,  indeed  considerably  beyond 
a  hundred.  His  best  known  works,  however,  arc  his  "  De 
rebus  Christianorum  ante  Constantinum  Magnum  Commentary." 
They  were  translated  by  Vidal  in  two  volumes  octavo,  London, 
1813.    The  work  is  full  of  information,  and  the  translation  is 


on  the  whole  correct  and  easy.  His  most  popular  work  is 
his  "Institutionum  Historia;  Ecclesiastical  antiquioris  et  rccen- 
tioris,  libri  iv.,"  first  published  in  a  smaller  duodecimo  form  in 
172(3,  and  then  in  an  enlarged  and  amended  shape  in  quarto  in 
the  year  of  the  author's  death.  An  edition  by  one  of  his  pupils 
in  17(34  was  translated  into  German  by  Yon  Einem  and  Schlegel. 
The  Institutes  were  translated  into  English  by  Madame,  minister 
at  the  Hague.  But  the  version  is  both  uncouth  and  unfaithful; 
the  text  is  warped  now  and  then  to  support  the  translator's 
opinion,  and  the  notes  are  sometimes  a  flippant  assault  on  the 
author's  views.  A  far  better  translation  was  published  in  1832 
by  Dr.  Murdock  of  Newhaven,  LTnited  States ;  and  it  may  tend 
to  correct  the  prejudices  which  Machine's  version  may  have 
created,  though,  indeed,  Mosheim's  Latin  is  too  succinct  to  be 
either  elegant  or  classical.  The  Institutes  are  an  excellent  com- 
pendium, clear,  though  sometimes  superficial.  They  deal  too 
much  with  the  husk,  and  forget  the  kernel  within ;  too  much 
with  the  external  form,  and  neglect  the  precious  inner  life  of  the 
church.  Mosheim's  neutrality  as  to  the  numerous  religious  parties 
appears  sometimes  to  be  indifference,  of  which,  indeed,  he  has 
been  accused.  It  is  but  justice  therefore  to  add,  that  his  other 
writings  discover  decided  and  ardent  piety.  Mosheim,  so  far  from 
being  so  devoid  of  feeling  and  imagination  as  his  Institutes  would 
imply,  was  a  fervid  and  eloquent  preacher,  his  models  being  Watts 
and  Saurin. — J.  E. 

MOSKOWA.     See  Net. 

MOTHE  LE  VAYER.     See  La  Mothe  Le  Vaytc  r. 

MOTHERWELL,  William,  a  Scottish  poet  and  journalist, 
was  the  third  son  of  William  Motherwell,  an  ironmonger  in 
Glasgow,  where  the  poet  was  born  in  1797.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  young  Motherwell  was  placed  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of 
the  sheriff-clerk  of  Paisley,  where  he  acquired  great  skill  in 
deciphering  ancient  legal  documents.  In  1818  he  was  appointed 
to  the  office  of  sheriff-clerk -depute  of  the  county  of  Renfrew, 
which  brought  him  a  respectable  income  and  was  held  by  him 
till  1829.  In  the  previous  year  he  became  editor  of  the  Paisley 
Advertiser,  an  office  which  he  exchanged  in  1830  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Glasyow  Courier,  a  thrice  a  week  journal  which 
was  the  organ  of  the  West  Indian  and  extreme  tory  party  in  the 
mercantile  capital  of  Scotland.  Motherwell  was  but  slenderly 
equipped  for  such  a  situation.  It  withdrew  him  to  a  great 
extent  from  other  and  far  nobler  pursuits  in  which  he  was 
peculiarly  fitted  to  excel;  and  it  ultimately  wore  out  his  robust 
frame  and  shortened  his  days.  He  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy, 
on  the  1st  of  November,  1835,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-eight, 
deeply  regretted  by  his  fellow-citizens  of  all  classes  and  poli- 
tical parties.  From  his  school-boy  days  Motherwell  exhibited 
a  strong  predilection  for  poetry  and  antiquities.  Several  of  his 
pieces,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  appeared  in  1818  in  a  small 
work  called  the  Yisitor,  published,  at  Greenock;  and  in  the 
following  year  he  edited  the  Harp  of  Renfrewshire,  containing 
biographical  notices  of  the  poets  of  that  district  from  the  six- 
teenth to  the  nineteenth  century.  His  "  Minstrelsy,  Ancient 
and  Modern,"  appeared  in  1827;  and  in  1828  he  commenced 
and  conducted  a  Paisley  monthly  magazine,  which  he  enriched 
with  some  of  his  best  poetical  productions.  After  his  removal 
to  Glasgow  he  contributed  to  the  Day,  edited  by  Dr.  Strang, 
a  considerable  number  of  poems  and  a  series  of  humorous  papers 
in  prose  entitled,  "  Memoirs  of  a  Paisley  Bailie."  His  scat- 
tered poetical  pieces  were  collected  and  published  in  1832  in  a 
small  volume,  with  the  title  of  "Poems,  Narrative  and  Lyrical,'' 
which  was  greatly  enlarged  after  his  death,  and  haspassed  through 
three  editions.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  with 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd  in  preparing  an  edition  of  Burns'  works, 
which  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  Motherwell  has  enriched  the 
literature  of  his  native  country  with  many  noble  lyrical  pieces. 
It  maybe  safely  predicted  that  his  "Battle  Flag  of  Sigurd;" 
"The  Wooing  Song  of  Jarl  Egill  Skallargim;"  "The  Sword 
Chant  of  Thorstein  Raudi ;"  "  My  Heid  is  like  to  rend,  Willie ;" 
and  above  all,  "  Jeanie  Morrison,"  will  last  as  long  as  the  lan- 
guage.— {Poems  of  Motherwell,  third  edition,  with  a  Memoir  by 
James  M-Conechy,  Esq.) — J.  T. 

*  MOTLEY,  John  Lothrop,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  modern  school  of  American  historians,  belongs  to 
a  family  of  Boston,  the  Athens  of  the  United  States,  and  was  born 
about  1814.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1831.  Eight  years 
afterwards  he  published  his  first  book,  "Morton's  Hope,  or  the 
Memoirs  of  a  Provincial,"  New  York,  1839.     In  the  meantime 
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the  author  had  visited  Europe,  and  studied  in  Germany,  and 
there  are  some  lively  sketches  of  German  university  life  in  "  .Mor- 
ton's Hope,"  which  also  includes  pictures  of  the  war  of  the 
American  revolution.  In  "Merry  Mount,  a  Romance  of  the 
Massachusetts  Colony,"  Boston,  18-19,  Mr.  Motley  produced  a 
tale  of  colonial  life,  belonging  to  "  the  crepuscular  period  which 
immediately  preceded  the  rise  of  the  Massachusetts  colony."  One 
of  the  figures  of  "Merry  Mount"  is  Miles  Standish,  the  hero 
of  Mr.  Longfellow's  latest  poem.  Abandoning  fiction  for  reality, 
Mr.  Motley  conceived  the  design  of  writing  the  history  of  the 
Dutch  republic,  a  subject  naturally  congenial  to  a  literary 
citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America.  To  study  it  at  first 
hand  he  came  to  Europe,  and  after  several  years  of  research 
in  the  royal  archives  of  the  Hague,  of  Brussels,  and  of  Dresden, 
lie  published  in  18-1G,  "The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  a 
History."  Without  the  polish  of  Prescott,  or  the  graceful  ele- 
gance of  Washington  Irving,  Mr.  Motley's  work  was  successful, 
botli  from  the  novelty  of  much  of  its  matter,  and  from  the  glow 
of  its  sympathy  with  the  Dutch  in  their  heroic  struggle.  The 
of  the  Dutch  Republic"  has  been  translated  into  Dutch 
and  French,  the  French  translation  being  preceded  by  an  intro- 
duction from  the  pen  of  Guizot.  It  closed  with  the  assassination 
of  William  the  Silent,  who  was  the  central  figure  of  the  work. 
Mr.  Motley  resumed  his  narrative  at  that  point,  and  in  18G0 
published  two  volumes  of  the  "  History  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands, from  the  death  of  William  the  Silent  to  the  Synod  of  Dort." 
The  point  reached  at  the  close  of  these  volumes  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Spanish  armada.  In  this  work,  from  the  close  relations 
between  the  countries,  the  history  of  England  was  blended  with 
that  of  Holland,  and  much  new  light  thrown  on  the  reign  and 
policy  of  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  on  the  details  of  the  continued 
struggle  of  the  Dutch.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in 
America  Mr.  Motley  published,  with  his  initials,  in  the  Times, 
a  series  of  papers  on  the  history  of  the  relations  between  North 
and  South,  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  in  18G1,  with  the 
title — "  Causes  of  the  Civil  War  in  America."  Soon  after  their 
appearance  he  was  appointed  American  minister  at  Vienna,  a  post 
which  may  give  him  facilities  for  the  execution  of  another  of  his 
historical  projects — to  trace,  namely,  the  history  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  war,  and  combine  with  it,  to  quote  his  own  words,  "  the 
civil  and  military  events  in  Holland  down  to  the  epoch  when  the 
Thirty  Years'  war  and  the  Eighty  Years'  war  of  the  Netherlands 
were  both  brought  to  a  close  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia."  He 
is  a  corresponding  member  of  the  French  Institute. — F.  E. 

MOTTE.     See  La  Morns. 

MOTTEUX,  Pierre  Antoine,  a  Frenchman,  who  made 
some  figure  in  the  English  literature  of  his  age,  was  born  at 
Rouen  in  1660.  A  Huguenot,  he  migrated  to  London  after  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  became  the  prosperous  owner 
of  a  large  East  India  warehouse  in  Leadenhall  Street,  and,  from 
his  knowledge  of  languages,  received  an  appointment  in  connec- 
tion with  the  foreign  department  of  the  post-office.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  (Works  of  Dryden)  adds,  that  he  was  also  a  bookseller. 
Motteux  amused  himself  with  literature;  edited  the  Gentleman's 
Journal;  wrote  some  twenty  plays  in  English,  many  of  them 
well  received;  a  good  deal  of  English  poetry;  and  took  a  place 
among  the  London  wits  of  the  time.  Dryden  dedicates  his 
fourteenth  epistle  "to  my  friend  Mr.  Motteux  on  his  tragedy 
called  Beauty  in  Distress,  published  in  1698,"  and  apo-trophizcs 
him  thus : — 

"  But  whence  art  thou  inspired,  and  thou  alone, 
To  flourish  in  an  idiom  not  thine  own?" 

About  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  two  instal- 
ments, Motteux  published  his  English  translation  of  Rabelais, 
which  enters  as  an  element  into  the  standard  version  of  Sir 
Thomas  Urquhart  and  others.  The  translation  of  Don  Quixote, 
which  appeared  in  1706,  professes  to  be  merely  "published  by 
Mr.  Motteux;"  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  had  a  principal 
share  in  it.  It  was  the  version  selected  by  Mr.  Lockhart  fur 
republication,  and  to  which  he  prefixed  an  essay  on  Cervantes. 
Motteux  die!,  under  disgraceful  circumstances,  in  1718. — F.  E. 
MOUFFET  or  MUFFET.  Thomas,  a  physician  and  natur- 
alist of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  in  London  and  educated 
at  Cambridge.  He  afterwards  travelled  on  the  continent,  and 
became  acquainted  with  and  adopted  the  doctrines  of  the  chemical 
sect  of  physicians,  which  at  that  time  attracted  considerable 
attention,  especially  in  Germany.  He  took  his  degree  of  M.D. 
abroad,  but  was  incorporated  at  Cambridge  in  1582.     He  then 


settled  and  practised  as  a  physician  iu  London.  He  resided 
also  for  some  time  at  Ipswich.  He  was  patronized  by  Pere- 
grine Bertie  (Lord  Willoughby),  and  accompanied  him  on  an 
embassy  to  the  king  of  Denmark.  It  also  appears  that  in 
1591  he  was  in  camp  with  the  carl  of  Essex  in  Normandy. 
MoufTet  was  one  of  the  first  physicians  who  introduced  the  doc- 
trines and  remedies  of  the  chemcial  school  into  England.  His 
apology  for  the  chemical  sect,  entitled  "  De  Jure  et  Prscstantia 
Chemicorum  Medicamentorum,  Dialogus  Apolugeticus,"  was  pub- 
lished at  Frankfort  in  1584.  It  was  reprinted  with  five  epistles 
by  the  same  author  in  the  Theatrum  Chemicum  in  1602.  The 
Apology  and  Epistles  display  learning  and  a  keen  power  of  argu- 
ment. But  that  MoufTet  was  not  a  bigoted  follower  of  Para- 
celsus and  others  of  the  early  chemical  sect,  who  allowed  little 
or  no  value  to  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  is  proved  by  his 
work  "Nosomantica  Hippocratica,  sive  Hippocratis  Prognostica 
cuncta,  ex  omnibus  ipsius  scriptis,  methodic^  digesta,"  which 
appeared  in  1588.  His  last  medical  treatise  is  entitled  "  Health's 
Improvement ;  or  rules  comprising  and  discovering  the  nature, 
method,  and  manner  of  preparing  all  sorts  of  food  used  in  this 
nation."  It  is  interesting  for  the  curious  information  it  affords 
as  to  the  diet  and  culinary  art  of  the  period.  But  the  book  on 
which  Mouffet's  reputation  chiefly  depends  is  the  "  Insectorum 
sive  Minimorum  Animalium  Theatrum."  This  work,  which 
cost  him  great  labour  and  expense,  he  left  in  manuscript.  It 
was  published  in  1634  by  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne,  who  complains 
that  he  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  a  printer  to  undertake 
it.  It  was  translated  into  English  in  1658.  For  the  time  it 
appeared  it  was  a  work  of  great  merit.  Haller  assigns  to  its 
author  a  place  above  all  the  entomologists  who  preceded  Swam- 
merdam.  MoufTet  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life  at  Bulbridge, 
near  Wilton,  in  Wiltshire,  under  the  protection  of  the  Pembroke 
family,  from  whom  he  received  an  annual  pension.  He  died 
about  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. —  F.  C.  W. 

MOULIN  or  MOLIXEUS,  Pierre  dc,  an  eminent  divine  of 
the  protestant  church  of  France,  was  born  on  the  18th  October, 
1568,  in  the  chateau  of  Buhl,  where  his  father,  a  protestant 
minister,  had  found  an  asylum  from  persecution  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Du  Plessis  Mornay.  He  studied  at  Sedan,  and  after- 
wards for  four  years  in  England.  He  filled  the  chair  of  philosophy 
at  Leyden  for  several  years  with  much  distinction,  and  in  1599 
returned  to  France  to  occupy  the  important  charge  of  the 
Reformed  church  of  Charenton,  near  Paris,  where  he  was  also 
made  chaplain  to  the  protestant  princess,  Catherine  of  Bourbon. 
He  was  a  zealous  and  able  preacher,  and  the  vigour  and  vio- 
lence of  his  polemics  against  Rome  often  exposed  him,  during  the 
twenty-two  years  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  church  of  Charenton, 
to  the  fnnr  of  the  populace.  He  was  as  strict  a  Calvinist  as  he 
was  an  uncompromising  protestant,  and  was  deputed  by  the 
Reformed  church  of  France  to  attend  the  synod  of  Dort.  The 
formal  prohibition  of  Louis  XIII.  prevented  his  attendance,  but 
he  compensated  for  the  disappointment  by  the  zeal  with  which 
he  promulgated  and  defended  the  decrees  of  the  synod,  and  by 
obtaining  for  them  the  sanction  of  the  national  synods  of  the 
protestant  church  of  France.  In  1615  he  made  a  second  visit 
to  England,  and  drew  up  there  at  the  request  of  James  I.  a 
plan  for  the  union  of  the  protestant  churches,  which  Blondel  has 
inserted  in  his  Actes  Antiques.  In  1626  he  was  moderator  of 
the  synod  of  Alais,  and  soon  after  was  appointed  to  a  theological 
chair  at  Sedan,  which  he  continued  to  occupy  till  his  death.  He 
died  on  the  10th  of  March,  1658,  at  the  age  of  ninety.  His  works, 
sixty-five  in  number,  are  enumerated  in  the  Synodes  des  I 
Reforme'es  de  France,  by  Aymon.  The  most  important  of  them 
are — "Nouveaute  du  Papisme  opposee  a  l'antiquite  du  Chris- 
tianisme,"  Sedan,  1027,  fol.  (this  work  was  composed  by  request 
of  James  I.);  "Anatomic  de  la  Messe,"  Leyden,  1638;  "Eclair- 
cissements  des  Controverses  Salmuriennes,  ou  Defense  de  la 
doctrine  des  Eglises  Reformees,"  16-19.  In  this  work  he  opposed 
himself  to  the  doctrinal  innovations  introduced  by  Amyraud  and 
other  professors  of  Saumur. — P.  L. 

MOUXIEI!.  JEAN  JOSEPH,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  states  general  in  1789,  was  born  at  Greuoble 
12th  November,  1758,  and  died  26th  January,  180G. 

MOURAD.     See  Amu  rath. 

MOURAYIEFF,  Michael  NiKiTiTCir,  a  Russian  writer, 
was  born  at  Smolensk  in  1757,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
entered  the  imperial  guard.  His  intellectual  accomplishments, 
however,  made  the  czarina  choose  him  as  tutor  of  her  grandsons, 


Alexander  and  Constantine,  for  whose  benefit  he  wrote  several 
moral  treatises,  which  are  considered  models  in  Russian  literature. 
His  subsequent  career  was  one  of  advancement  and  prosperity. 
As  curator  of  Moscow  university  he  enjoyed  deserved  popularity. 
lie  died  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1807.— R.  H. 

*  MOUEAVIEFF,  Nicolas,  General,  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  an  illustrious  Russian  family,  was  born  at  Moscow  in 
1793,  and  entered  the  army  of  the  Caucasus  in  1810.  In  1819 
he  was  sent  by  General  Yennoloff  on  a  mission  to  Persia,  of 
which  he  has  published  an  account.  In  the  Persian  war  of  1828 
he  served  as  major-general,  and  signalized  himself  before  Kars 
and  before  Kalila.  In  1830  he  commanded  the  grenadiers  of 
Lithuania  in  the  Polish  campaign,  and  by  his  conduct  at  the 
battle  of  Kazhniez  earned  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  lieute- 
nant-general. At  the  taking  of  Warsaw  he  commanded  the 
right  wing  of  the  Russian  army.  His  next  public  service  was 
rendered  in  the  character  of  a  diplomatist  in  certain  negotiations 
with  Mehemet  Ali  in  1832,  after  which  he  again  held  various 
important  military  posts.  In  1838  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
his  imperious  master  the  Czar  Nicolas.  Although  a  man  of 
singular  capacity  and  extensive  knowledge,  General  Mouravieff 
is  not  a  good  courtier.  He  is  said  to  have  been  so  maladroit  as 
to  out-manceuvre  the  emperor  in  a  sham  campaign  at  Peterhof 
—  an  unpardonable  offence  in  the  eyes  of  that  monarch.  For  a 
time  the  general  acted  as  governor  of  Novgorod,  but  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Crimean  war  his  military  talents  were  once 
more  in  request,  and  he  returned  to  the  scenes  of  former  glory. 
His  siege  of  Kars  has  been  well  described  by  more  than  one 
of  the  gallant  English  defenders  of  that  citadel. — (See  Sandwith's 
Kars;  Williams'  Siege  of  Kars;  Lake's  Kars,  &c.) — R.  H. 

MOXON,  EdwAKD,  the  Dodsley,  as  he  has  been  called,  of  the 
last  generation  of  London  publishers,  was  a  native  of  Wakefield, 
in  Yorkshire,  and  was  born  about  1800  probably.  His  love  of 
books  induced  his  father  to  apprentice  him  to  an  eminent  pub- 
lishing house  in  the  metropolis,  and  before  his  apprenticeship  had 
expired  he  rushed  into  print.  About  1824  he  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  Charles  Lamb,  whose  ward,  Miss  Isola,  he  married,  and 
whose  publisher  he  became.  Moxon  was  a  poet,  as  well  as  a 
publisher.  His  "Prospect,  and  other  Poems"  appeared  in  1826, 
a  volume  of  sonnets  in  1830,  and  another  so  late  as  1835.  A 
dedication  introduced  him  to  the  banker- poet  Rogers,  who  aided 
him  to  establish  himself  in  business,  and  gave  him  his  illustrated 
Italy  to  publish.  As  a  publisher  Moxon  was  select,  and  the 
issue  of  the  works  of  the  elder  D'Israeli,  Charles  Lamb,  Leigh 
Hunt.  Wordsworth,  Barry  Cornwall,  Talfourd,  and  Tennyson, 
gave  him  a  high  position.     He  died  in  June,  1858. — F.  E. 

MOZART,  Leopold,  a  musician,  father  of  the  illustrious 
composer,  was  born  at  Augsburg,  November  14,  1719,  and  died 
at  Saltzburg,  May  28,  1787.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  a 
bookbinder,  who  had  married  the  widow  of  a  member  of  his  own 
trade;  and  his  brothers  being  trained  to  the  business  of  their 
father,  he  was  taught  music  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  and  gained 
his  subsistence  for  a  while  by  playing  the  violin  at  dancing 
parties.  He  was  ambitious  from  the  first  of  improving  his  social 
position ;  and  feeling  that  he  could  only  effect  this  object  by 
means  of  moral  conduct  and  intellectual  cultivation,  he  early 
adopted  the  rigid  rule  of  life  from  which  nothing  ever  tempted 
him  to  deviate.  He  went  to  Saltzburg,  and  there  studied  juris- 
prudence ;  but  being  unable  to  obtain  any  employment  in  this 
profession,  he  engaged  himself  as  valet  to  Count  von  Thurn,  in 
whose  service  he  had  opportunity  to  develope  his  musical  talent. 
This  was  observed  by  the  prince-archbishop  of  Saltzburg,  who 
in  1743  appointed  him  one  of  his  court  musicians;  subsequently 
gave  him  the  office  of  principal  violinist  and  composer  in  his 
chapel;  and  finally,  in  1702,  made  him  his  vice-kapellmeister. 
In  November,  1747,  he  married  Maria  Anna  Pertlin,  and  the 
bridal  pair  were  counted  the  handsomest  couple  in  Saltzburg. 
They  had  seven  children,  of  whom  only  two  survived  their 
infancy.  One  of  these,  Maria  Anna  (the  "  Nannerl"  to  whom  her 
brother  addressed,  under  this  pet  name,  countless  loving  letters), 
was  born  in  August  29,  1751;  was  the  companion  of  this  bro- 
ther's early  studies  and  first  journeys ;  subsequently  became  a 
most  esteemed  pianoforte  teacher  at  Saltzburg ;  then  married  an 
officer  of  the  court,  at  whose  death  she  returned  to  her  profession  ; 
and  died  at  an  advanced  age,  totally  blind.  To  his  admirable 
technical  training,  and  scarcely  less  to  his  excellent  moral  cul- 
ture, may  mainly  be  ascribed  the  transcendant  greatness  of  his 
son,  whose  pre-eminent  powers  might,  but  for  the  father's  care, 


have  remained  undeveloped;  and  this  alone  is  enough  to  com- 
mand for  Leopold  Mozart  the  veneration  of  all  musicians.  I  lis 
only  published  music  consists  of  six  trios  for  string  instruments, 
and  twelve  pieces  for  the  harpsichord.  His  compositions  are 
described  by  Schubart  as  antiquated  in  style,  but  profound,  and 
rich  in  contrapuntal  contrivance.  He  was  well  esteemed  as  a 
violinist,  and  his  instruction-book  for  his  instrument,  "Yersuch 
cincr  grundlichen  Violinschule,"  is  pronounced  by  most  com- 
petent judges  to  be  the  best  work  for  its  purpose  of  the  time 
when  it  was  produced.  It  was  first  published  in  the  year  of 
his  son's  birth,  twice  reprinted  in  Germany  during  the  author's 
life,  and  again  nineteen  years  after  his  death;  and  it  has  been 
translated  into  French  and  English. 

MOZART,  Wolfgang  Ajiadefs  (baptized  Johannes 
Crysostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb,  named  in  his  first  pub- 
lications J.  G.  or  Johann  Gottlieb,  but  always  called  in  alter 
life  as  at  the  head  of  this  article),  was  born  at  Saltzburg, 
January  27,  175G,  and  died  at  Vienna,  December  5, 1791.  His 
unparalleled  musical  organization  was  first  manifested  in  the 
delight  with  which  he  listened  to  his  sister's  practice  on  the 
harpsichord,  and  the  pleasure  he  had  in  finding  out  the  conson- 
ances on  that  instrument,  in  1758 ;  his  father  began  in  1759  to 
teach  him  to  play,  his  daily  lessons  varying  from  half  an  hour  to 
an  horn:  in  length ;  and  in  17G0  he  composed  melodies,  which  his 
father  wrote  down  from  his  dictation.  Schachtner,  the  trumpeter 
in  the  chapel  of  the  archbishop  of  Saltzburg,  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  Mozart  family ;  his  cheerful  and  genial  nature  seems 
to  have  supplied  the  single  thing  that  was  wanting  in  the  character 
of  Leopold  Mozart  to  make  him  an  all-sufficient  companion  for 
his  son — the  capability  to  become  a  child  with  him.  In  1702 
Leopold  Mozart  obtained  leave  of  absence,  to  travel  with  his  two 
children,  Wolfgang  and  Nannerl,  for  the  exhibition  of  their  talents, 
and  he  took  them  to  Munich,  where  they  played  before  the 
elector,  and  were  the  astonishment  of  every  one.  In  the  Septem- 
ber of  the  same  year  the  party  went  to  Vienna,  where  the  boy 
performer  was  immensely  fondled  by  the  empress,  and  the  arch- 
duchesses, children  like  himself;  and  the  musicians  who  fre- 
quented the  court,  with  Wagenseil  at  their  head,  were  charmed 
to  recognize  his  prodigious  powers.  Nannerl  was  attacked  with 
scarlet  fever,  and  Wolfgang  caught  it  from  her.  On  their 
recovery  the  father  took  them  to  Presburg,  where  they  won  fresh 
applause  ;  and  returned  with  them  to  Vienna,  at  the  beginning  of 

1763.  After  a  brief  sojourn  they  went  back  to  Saltzburg,  where 
the  quiet  discipline  of  home  was  resumed. 

A  more  extensive  journey  was  undertaken  in  the  July  of  this  year, 
when  the  elder  Mozart  started  with  his  children,  first  to  Munich, 
and  thence,  resting  at  each  of  the  small  courts  on  the  route,  to  Paris. 
Wolfgang's  facility  in  all  kinds  of  musical  exercise,  found  every- 
where fresh  opportunity  to  prove  itself;  his  almost  instantaneous 
command  of  the  pedals  of  an  organ  was  matter  of  wonder  to  the 
ablest  veterans;  and  his  faculty  of  improvisation  was  incredible  to 
any  who  did  not  test  it.  In  November  he  reached  the  French 
capital,  where  he  was  idolized  as  he  had  been  in  Vienna ;  the 
Baron  von  Grimm  introduced  him  at  Versailles,  and  he  was 
loaded  with  endearments  by  the  queen  and  her  ladies.  At  Paris 
his  first  publications  appeared  ;  they  are  two  sets  of  two  sonatas, 
the  first  dedicated  to  the  queen  of  France.  The  father  and 
children  next  came  to  England,  where  they  arrived  April  10, 

1764.  Their  reception  was  most  cordial,  and  they  found  a  good 
friend  in  Christian  Bach,  who,  holding  an  appointment  at  court, 
had  the  means  of  introducing  them  to  George  III.  In  August 
the  father  being  ill,  so  that  he  could  not  bear  the  sound  of 
the  harpsichord,  Wolfgang  occupied  himself  with  the  compo- 
sition of  his  first  symphony,  of  which  his  sister  copied  the 
orchestra  parts  as  he  finished  the  score,  sheet  by  sheet ;  and  this 
was  played  at  his  public  concerts.  Such  wonder  was  excited 
by  the  precocious  child,  and  such  natural  doubts  were  entertained 
of  the  verity  of  the  stories  related  of  him,  that  Danes  Barrington, 
F.R.S.,  visited  him  for  the  purpose  of  putting  his  powers  to  the 
severest  proof,  and  wrote  a  paper  (printed  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society)  describing  his  marvellous 
passage  through  the  ordeal.  Among  other  tests  he  gave  the 
boy  a  single  word — such  as  "affetto,"  "  perfido" — for  the  theme 
of  a  song,  and  was  enchanted  to  hear  him  extemporize  an  aria, 
full  of  expression,  and  truthful  to  the  sentiment  he  proposed. 
In  May,  1765,  the  Mozarts  gave  a  concert  at  Hickford's  rooms, 
Brewer  Street,  Golden  Square.  It  was  thus  announced  : — "For 
the  benefit  of  Miss  Mozart  of  thirteen,  and  Master  Mozart  of  eight 
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years  of  age,  prodigies  of  Nature,  A  concert  of  music,  with  all  the 
overtures  of  this  little  boy's  own  composition."  The  Mozarts 
left  England  in  July;  they  then  went  through  Artois  and 
Flanders  to  Holland ;  remained  some  time  at  the  Hague — where 
the  princess  of  Orange  was  a  kind  patron  to  the  children,  and 
where  they  were  both  laid  up  with  another  serious  illness — and 
stayed  at  Amsterdam  long  enough  for  Wolfgang  to  write  a  sym- 
phony for  performance  at  the  installation  of  the  stadtholdcr. 
After  this  they  revisited  Paris ;  and  proceeded  thence,  through  the 
chief  towns  of  the  south  of  France  and  Switzerland,  back  to  their 
own  country,  arriving  once  more  at  Saltzburg  in  May,  1766. 
The  fame  of  Wolfgang's  foreign  successes  had  preceded  him, 
and  he  was  now  regarded  with  peculiar  interest  by  his  townsmen. 
The  archbishop  was  doubtful  of  the  marvellous  stories  of  the 
powers  of  the  boy-composer ;  and,  to  verify  his  reputation,  he  set 
him  to  write  an  oratorio — probably  of  less  than  an  hour  in 
length,  to  form  portion  of  some  occasional  church  service ;  and 
to  preclude  his  receiving  any  assistance  in  the  labour,  he  locked 
him  up  for  a  week  in  a  chamber  of  the  palace,  allowing  him  to 
communicate  with  no  one  but  the  servant  who  brought  him 
refreshment.  Little  Mozart  completed  the  work  within  the 
period ;  and  it  was  performed  in  the  cathedral,  to  the  equal 
delight  of  his  taskmaster,  and  astonishment  of  all  who  could  best 
judge  its  merits.  He  now  went  through  a  course  of  study,  under 
his  father's  assiduous  direction,  of  the  works  of  the  great  Italian 
contrapuntists  and  of  the  German  composers  who  flourished 
before  his  own  time,  save  only  those  of  Sebastian  Bach,  with 
which  he  made  no  acquaintance  until  a  later  period.  The  cantata 
of  his  composition,  "  Apollo  and  Hyacinthus,"  performed  at  the 
university,  shows  that  he  not  only  gathered  knowledge  from  the 
works  of  the  old  masters,  but  improved  the  acquisition  by  prac- 
tical exercise  of  his  powers. 

In  September,  1767,  the  family  again  visited  Vienna.  It  is 
represented  that  the  artists  there  resident  were  jealous  of  the 
boy's  reputation,  and  that  his  father's  utmost  diplomacy  was 
needed  to  counteract  their  machinations  against  him.  Joseph 
II.,  however,  no  less  kindly  disposed  than  was  his  predecessor 
towards  the  boy,  thought  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  refuting 
all  aspersions  of  his  ability,  by  commanding  him  to  write  an 
Italian  opera,  for  performance  at  the  imperial  theatre.  Affligio, 
the  manager  of  this  establishment,  and  also  the  librettist,  fur- 
nished young  Mozart  with  the  words  of  "  La  Finta  Semplice," 
which  he  straightway  set  to  music.  The  work,  however,  was 
never  represented,  and  to  console  him  in  some  degree  for  his  dis- 
appointment, Dr.  Mesmcr,  the  magnetist,  gave  Mozart  a  German 
opera  to  set,  "  Bastien  nnd  Bastienne,"  which  was  privately 
performed  by  a  company  of  dilettanti  at  the  doctor's  residence. 
Returning  with  his  father  to  Saltzburg  at  the  end  of  1768,  Mozart 
received  the  appointment  of  concert-meister  from  the  archbishop, 
which,  however,  he  held  without  salary  until  the  beginning  of 
1772,  when  the  annual  stipend  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  gulden 
was  granted  to  him. 

In  the  last  century,  it  was  indispensable  to  a  musician's  acknow- 
ledgment by  the  world,  that  he  should  visit  Italy;  accordingly, 
after  a  year's  preparatory  study,  Wolfgang  started  with  his  father, 
at  the  end  of  1760,  upon  a  journey  to  the  land  in  which  the 
highest  musical  honours  were  to  be  won.  His  success  in  Milan, 
where  he  passed  the  first  months  of  1770,  was  such  that,  boy 
as  he  was,  he  received  the  commission  to  write  an  opera  for 
performance  during  the  ensuing  carnival.  At  Bologna  he  was 
a  candidate  for  membership  of  the  Philharmonic  Society;  to 
obtain  which  he  was  required  to  undergo  a  most  rigid  examina- 
tion, and  to  write  an  extremely  elaborate  exercise ;  and  he  not 
only  gained  his  diploma  with  commendations  almost  unprece- 
dented, but  won  the  esteem  of  Padre  Martini,  the  most  learned 
contrapuntist  of  the  age,  which  he  accounted  the  greatest  honour 
he  could  achieve.  He  subsequently  submitted  to  a  similar  test, 
with  like  success,  at  Verona.  At  Bologna  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Farinelli,  then  living  in  princely  retirement,  whose  con- 
versations are  supposed  to  have  had  due  influence  in  maturing 
his  exuberant  feeling  for  dramatic  expression.  The  celebration 
of  Passion  week  in  the  pontifical  city  was  an  irresistible  attrac- 
tion to  the  pious  Leopold  Mozart,  who  went  thither  with  his  son, 
to  witness  the  solemnities  of  this  occasion.  It  was  then  that 
Wolfgang  performed  the  famous  feat  of  transcribing  Allegri's 
Miserere  from  memory,  the  use  of  which  had  previously  been 
restricted  to  the  pope's  chapel,  the  singers  being  forbidden,  under 
pain  of  excommunication,  to  cany  copies  of  their  several  parts 


out  of  the  sacred  building.  At  Naples.  Mozart's  improvisation 
and  his  harpsichord  playing  were  ascribed  to  the  effect  of  magic. 
Returning  through  Rome,  he  was  there  created  a  cavaliere  by 
the  pope,  with  the  order  of  the  Golden  Spur — the  same  that  had 
been  conferred  upon  Gluek — but  he  never  asserted  his  title  out 
of  Italy.  He  reached  Milan  again  in  October,  that  he  might 
consult  with  the  singers  during  the  composition  of  his  opera.  This 
initiation  of  his  dramatic  career  was  "  Mitridale,  Re  di  Ponto," 
which  was  produced  on  the  26th  of  December,  and  had  the  ex- 
tremely rare  fortune  of  twenty  successive  representations.  After 
visiting  Venice  and  some  other  cities,  father  and  son  returned  to 
Saltzburg,  in  March,  1771 ;  but  Wolfgang  was  recalled  to  Milan, 
to  compose  (for  the  marriage  festivities  of  the  Archduke  Ferdi- 
nand) "Ascanio  in  Alba'' — an  opera  in  extent  and  importance, 
though,  from  some  nice  distinction  in  the  plan,  classed  as  a 
serenata.  It  was  produced  on  the  19th  of  October.  Once  more 
at  Saltzburg,  Wolfgang  wrote  another  serenata,  "  II  Sogno  di 
Scipione,"  for  the  installation  of  the  new  archbishop,  March  1-1, 
1772.  He  again  returned  to  Milan  in  October,  probably  taking 
with  him  the  oratorio  of  "Betnlia  liberata"  for  performance  in 
Padua,  the  composition  of  which  is  assigned  to  this  year.  At 
Milan  he  wrote  "Lucio  Silla,"  for  the  carnival,  and  it  was  pro- 
duced, December  26,  with  still  greater  success  than  had  attended 
"Mitridate." 

Mozart's  brilliant  career  in  Italy  was  succeeded  by  two  years 
of  quiet,  but  not  of  inaction,  in  his  native  town.  In  the  course 
of  1773  he  went  with  his  father  to  Vienna,  in  hopes  that  one 
or  both  might  obtain  some  lucrative  appointment ;  but,  failing 
in  this  design,  they  made  a  brief  stay.  As  deputy  for  his 
father,  he  had  to  furnish  many  pieces  of  more  or  less  import- 
ance for  the  cathedral  of  Saltzburg ;  besides  which  he  composed 
several  symphonies  at  this  period,  and  numerous  detached  songs, 
including  the  grand  dramatic  scene  of  "Andromeda."  He 
wrote  also,  in  1774,  the  comic  opera  of  "La  Finta  Giardiniera," 
a  work  described  as  presenting  a  great  advance  upon  those  he 
had  written  in  Italy.  He  went  with  it  to  Munich,  where  it  was 
produced  on  the  14th  of  January,  1775,  with  even  greater 
applause  than  had  greeted  his  previous  works.  Its  success 
interested  the  elector  to  hear  a  composition  of  Mozart  in  another 
style  ;  and  he  commanded  him,  at  a  short  notice,  to  write  a  motet 
for  his  chapel ;  this  piece,  in  the  severe  contrapuntal  school,  the 
composer  subsequently  sent  to  Padre  Martini  at  Bologna,  as  an 
example  of  his  progress.  Mozart  and  his  father  were  summoned 
back  to  Saltzburg,  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  the  elector  of 
Cologne,  in  honour  of  whose  visit  to  the  archbishop,  Wolfgang 
had  to  write  a  serenata,  "  II  Re  Pastore,"  which,  hurriedly  as  it 
was  produced,  appears  to  have  highly  merited  its  cordial  recep- 
tion. In  the  course  of  tune  he  became  impatient  of  his  posi- 
tion in  the  petty  town,  which  was  no  field  for  his  powers; 
he  asked  therefore  for  another  leave  of  absence,  which  was 
denied  him  ;  and  he  then  besought  his  dismissal,  which  was 
granted.  The  temerity  of  such  a  request  gave  great  umbrage 
to  his  patron,  and  his  father  was  involved  in  the  disgrace  at 
the  archbishop's  court,  which  Wolfgang  thus  brought  upon 
himself.  The  prudent  Leopold,  however,  had  the  address  to 
creep  again  into  favour;  but,  forbidden  to  be  his  son's  com- 
panion, he  resigned  this  duty  to  his  wife,  enjoining  that  Wolf- 
gang should  acquaint  him  with  the  minutest  details  of  what 
occurred  in  his  progress,  so  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  advise 
him  in  every  step  of  his  career.  In  September,  1777,  Mozart  set 
forth  as  full  of  hope  as  of  genius.  At  Munich,  notwithstand- 
ing his  former  success,  his  application  to  the  court  for  an 
appointment,  was  dismissed  with  cold  excuses ;  and  at  Augs- 
burg, infinitely  as  he  delighted  the  best  judges  by  his  perfor- 
mances on  the  pianoforte  and  organ,  when  he  gave  a  concert, 
he  scarcely  cleared  its  cost.  At  Mannheim,  a  new  world  was 
open  to  him,  in  the  acquaintance  of  Wieland  and  other  of  the 
most  eminent  masters  of  German  literature.  Mozart  left  this 
place  in  March,  parting,  with  vows  of  eternal  constancy,  from 
Aloysia,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Fridolin  Weber;  but  a  very  different 
fortune  now  awaited  him  in  the  French  capital,  from  that  which 
greeted  him  when  he  appeared  there  as  a  child.  Persons  could 
be  amused  by,  if  they  could  not  appreciate,  the  prodigious 
performances  of  the  boy  of  eight  years  old ;  but  the  sterling 
merit  of  the  matured  artist  of  two-and-twenty  taxed  their 
powers  of  perception  to  an  inconvenient  extent.  He  wrote  suc- 
cessively for  the  Concerts  Spirituel  a  choral  work  (a  Miserere),  a 
concertante,  and  a  symphony;  a  portion  only  of  the  first  of  which 
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was  performed,  the  second  was  wholly  withhold,  and  the  last 
was  given  in  July,  with  distinguished  applause.  On  the  3d  of 
this  month,  the  death  of  his  mother  plunged  Mozart  into  deep 
affliction,  aiid  incapacitated  him  to  enjoy  the  success  of  his 
•.v  so  short  a  time  afterwards.  The  cathedral  organist 
and  the  kapellmeister  of  Saltshnrg  both  died  while  Mozart  was 
it  \\.is  not  without  exercise  of  the  .iii.lin.itic  address 
which'  marked  all  his  movements,  that  the  father  was  ahle  to 
obtain  the  present  grant  of  the  first  office  for  his  son,  and  the 
promise  of  the  kapellmeistership,  for  which  he  was  deemed  too 
young,  hut  which  was  to  be  reserved  for  him.  Having  gained 
these  important  points,  he  commanded  Wolfgang's  immediate 
return.  Hoaart  accordingly  set  off  homewards,  but  he  took 
advantage  of  any  pretext  for  lingering  on  the  road.  At  Mann- 
heim, he  strained  every  energy  to  procure  some  fixed  appoint- 
ment ;  and  he  began  the  composition  of  a  monodrama,  called 
••  Semir.unis,"  in  the  form  of  those  of  Benda,  consisting  of  spoken 
declamation  accompanied  after  the  manner  of  recitative ;  but  he 

not  procure  its  performance.  The  Webers  had  removed, 
with  the  elector's  court,  to  Munich,  which  induced  him  to  take  this 
city  in  his  route  ;  he  wrote  a  grand  aria  for  Aloysia,  to  display  the 

litiea  of  her  voice  and  style,  and  went  to  her,  all  confident 
in  the  warmth  of  his  reception.  When  he  entered  the  room,  the 
fickle  fur  one  feigned  not  to  know  him.  Stung,  but  not  cast 
down  by  this  treatment,  he  went  to  the  pianoforte  and  sang 
with  careless  accent,  "  I  quit  the  girl  gladly  who  cares  not  for 
me,''  and  departed  the  house,  leaving  her  a  stranger  to  the 
undercurrent  of  his  true  emotions. 

He  reached  Saltzburg,  and  entered  on  his  new  duties  there,  in 
January,  1770.  During  the  next  two  years,  he  wrote  very 
extensively  for  the  church,  and  composed  also  the  opera  of 
"  Zaide,"  "first  published  in  1838.  With  extreme  joy  he  accepted 
a  commission  to  write  an  opera  for  production  on  the  elector's 
birthday,  at  Munich,  in  January  29,  1781.  This  remarkable 
composition,  an  enormous  advance  upon  all  that  had  preceded 
it,  was  "  Idomeneo,"  in  which  we  have  to  admire  the  wonderful 
dramatic  power,  and  the  first  manifestation  of  the  art  of  orches- 
tral colouring,  which  owes  its  origin  and  its  perfection  to  Mozart. 
It  was  completed  with  immense  rapidity,  rehearsed  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  produced  with  triumph.  Mozart  was  obliged  to  leave 
Munich  by  an  order  to  attend  his  patron  at  Vienna,  where  he 
arrived  March  1G,  1781.  Henceforth  the  Austrian  capital  was 
his  abode,  the  place  above  all  others  best  suited  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  personal  and  social  wants,  and  for  the  exercise  of  his 
genius.  Subjected  to  indignities  which  he  could  not  brook  in 
the  employment  of  the  archbishop,  he  resigned  the  offices  of 
cathedral  organist  and  kapellmeister  in  May,  and  in  August  he 
was  engaged  to  write  the  "  Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serail."  Many 
accidents  procrastinated  the  performance  of  this  opera  until 
July  12,  1782,  when  it  was  given  with  entire  success.  In 
December,  1781,  Mozart  was  called  by  the  emperor  to  a  trial  of 
skill  as  a  pianist,  with  Clementi,  who  then  made  his  first  visit  to 
Vienna,  and  strange  to  say,  though  his  powers  of  manipulation 
were  extraordinary,  revealed  none  of  those  higher  qualities  for 
which  his  pkvj  ing  is  now  famous ;  the  triumph  of  the  Saltzburger 
was,  therefore,  decisive.  Mozart  had  found  out  Mad.  Weber — 
the  mother  of  his  faithless  Aloysia — who  now  kept  a  lodging- 
house-,  and,  notwithstanding  the  council  of  his  father,  he  married 
her  third  daughter  Constanze. 

Prince  Esterhazy  spent  a  few  months  of  every  winter  in 
Vienna,  whither  Haydn  accompanied  him,  whose  acquaintance 

I  made  on  one  of  these  occasions.  The  well-known  dedi- 
cation of  the  six  violin  quartets,  printed  in  1G85,  is  a  token  to 
the  world  of  the  veneration  of  our  hero  for  his  great  predecessor 
and  succe  sor.  of  a  most  vivacious  temper,  Mozart  relieved 
bis  intervals  of  labour  by  the  gayest  enjoyment;  and  he  was 
frec  'Ji  was  light  of  heart.     Yet  with  all  his  love  of 

ire,  Mozart  never  fluctuated  in  his  duties  to  his  art.     He 
[ions,  and  as  was  the  case  with  Haydn,  his 

bad  the  most  cheerful  influence  upon  him;  the  greater  part 
of  his  church  music  must,  however,  be  judged  rather  by  what 
was  expected  of  him  than  by  what  he  felt.  He  was  an 
enthusiastic  freemason;  and  on  the  occasion  of  his  father's 
bring  admitted  to  the  lodge  of  which  he  was  a  member  in 
Vienna,   he  COrop  I  .,:;i.t  Treu,"  a  .standard  masonic 

song  iii  all  the  lodges  on  the  continent.  Mozart  paid  a  visit  to 
Saltzburg,  with  his  wife,  from  July  till  October,  1783.  He 
here  began  a  comic  opera,  "  L'Oca  del  Cairo,"  the  greater  por- 


tion of  the  music  of  which  he  wrote  in  Vienna;  but  the  work, 
never  completed,  was  not  printed  until  18G0. 

Passing  over  productions  of  minor  extent,  where  none  can  be 
considered  as  of  minor  importance,  we  come  to  the  oratorio  of 
"  Davidde  penitente."  Mozart  was  requested  to  write  a  work  for 
performance  at  the  annual  concert  in  1785,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  widows  of  musicians  in  Vienna;  but  at  so  short  a  notice 
that  even  he,  prodigiously  rapid  as  was  his  power  of  creation, 
had  not  time  to  accomplish  what  was  proposed.  He  planned, 
therefore,  a  shorter  work  than  was  at  first  intended ;  incorporated 
in  this  two  pieces,  adapted  to  other  words,  from  his  votive  mass 
of  1783;  wrote  the  remaining  movements;  and  thus  completed 
the  composition  in  time  for  the  charitable  occasion  for  which 
it  had  been  asked.  "Der  Schauspiel  Director,"  an  operetta 
for  the  display  of  the  diverse  singing  of  Mesdames  Lange  and 
Cavalieri,  who  divided  the  favours  of  the  Viennese  public,  was 
composed  by  Mozart  for  performance  in  the  palace  at  Schon- 
brun,  in  February,  1786,  and  its  merit  consists  in  the  happy 
manner  in  which  the  specialities  of  the  rivals  are  contrasted. 
"  Le  Nozze  di  P'igaro"  was  the  next  dramatic  work  that  engaged 
him ;  it  was  given  May  1,  178G.  Notwithstanding  the  cabals  of 
Italian  composers  and  singers  leagued  against  Mozart,  "Figaro" 
was  received  with  immense  applause,  but  still  the  power  of  the 
opposition  to  Mozart  behind  the  curtain  was  so  strong,  that  the 
opera  was  performed  but  nine  times  during  the  first  year,  and  it 
was  not  revived  in  Vienna  until  July,  1789.  The  characters 
of  Susanna  and  Basilio  were  originally  sustained  by  our  com- 
patriots, Anna  Selina  Storace  and  Michael  Kelly.  Mozart  formed 
a  warm  friendship  with  them,  as  well  as  with  Stephen  Storace, 
then  in  Vienna  with  his  sister;  and  upon  their  persuasion,  formed 
a  design  of  coming  to  London.  The  reproduction  of  "Figaro"  at 
Prague,  and  its  enthusiastic  reception  there,  proved  to  him  that 
he  might  find  appreciation,  without  the  long  journey  proposed 
to  him  by  his  English  friends ;  and  he  accordingly  visited  the 
Bohemian  capital  in  the  spring  of  1787.  "  II  Don  Giovanni, 
ossia  il  Dissoluto  punito"  was  here  first  performed,  October  29, 
1787,  and  its  reception  was  worthy  of  the  work  that  was  to 
stand  at  the  head  of  all  dramatic  music.  The  fame  of  this 
triumph  preceded  him  to  Vienna,  and  it  may  have  been  in  con- 
sequence of  so  great  an  accession  to  his  renown,  that  the  emperor 
gave  him  the  appointment  of  chamber  musician,  in  December, 
which,  however,  carried  but  a  salary  of  eight  hundred  florins. 
"  Don  Giovanni"  was  reproduced  in  Vienna,  May  11,  1788  ;  and 
for  this  occasion,  partly  to  conciliate  the  singers,  partly  to  meet 
the  public  taste,  Mozart  wrote  most,  if  not  all  of  the  pieces, 
which  form  the  Appendix  to  the  first  edition  of  the  opera.  It  was 
unsuccessful,  but  his  elastic  nature  rendered  him  insusceptible  of 
discouragement.  The  multiplicity  of  his  productions  in  the  course 
of  this  year  exceeds  anything  ever  accomplished  within  the  same 
time.  Among  these  we  must  especially  notice  the  three  symphonies 
in  E  flat,  in  G  minor,  and  in  C  (named  "  Jupiter  "  in  England), 
completed  within  the  period  of  six  weeks,  between  June  and 
August ;  they  may  he  classed  respectively  as  the  loveliest,  the 
most  impassioned,  and  the  grandest  works  in  instrumental  music. 
They  were  written,  as  were  other  of  his  symphonies,  his  concertos, 
and  many  of  his  detached  arias,  for  his  concerts;  these  con- 
sisted almost  wholly  of  his  own  music,  generally  included  a  new 
composition,  and  always  terminated  with  an  extemporaneous 
performance,  to  which  Mozart's  neverfailing  invention,  his  limit- 
less command  of  a  composer's  resources,  and  his  singular 
mechanical  facility  on  the  pianoforte,  gave  surpassing  interest. 

Baron  van  Swieten  organized  a  series  of  gratuitous  per- 
formances of  Handel's  works,  and  as  these  were  given  in  a  hall 
in  which  there  was  no  organ,  he  justly  deemed  it  necessary 
to  make  some  substitution  for  the  extempore  part  on  this 
instrument,  that  was  a  prominent  feature  when  the  composi- 
tions were  played  under  the  author's  direction.  He  accordingly 
engaged  Mozart  to  write  additional  orchestration,  that  should 
supply  the  place  of  the  organ,  for  "Acis  and  Galatea,"  which 
was  performed  in  November,  1788;  for  "Messiah,"  which  was 
brought  out  in  March,  1789  ;  and  for  the  "  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's 
day,"  and  "Alexander's  Feast,"  both  of  which  were  played  in 
July,  1790.  After  the  production  of  "Messiah,"  Mozart  accepted 
the  invitation  of  Prince  Lichnowsky  (famous  as  Beethoven's 
patron),  to  accompany  him  to  Prague,  Dresden,  Leipsic,  and 
Berlin.  Passing  over  his  success  in  the  other  towns,  his  reception 
at  Leipsic  must  particularly  be  noted,  as  also  the  rapture  with 
which  he  examined  some  of  the  vocal  compositions  of  Bach,  which 
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were  shown  to  him  at  St.  Thomas'  church,  and  with  which  he 
then  first  made  acquaintance.  At  Berlin,  Frederick  William  II. 
gave  him  the  kindliest  welcome,  and  sought  to  attach  him  to  his 
court  as  kapellmeister,  with  a  salary  of  three  thousand  thalcrs, 
but,  considering  himself  bound  to  the  emperor,  be  refused  this 
offer.  On  his  return  to  Vienna  in  June,  Mozart  wrote,  and  sent 
to  the  king,  the  quartet  in  D  (the  first  of  the  three  remarkable 
for  the  prominence  of  the  violoncello  part),  who  acknowledged 
the  attention  by  remitting  a  munificent  present  to  the  composer. 
By  command  of  the  emperor  he  next  composed  his  "Cosi  fan 
Tutte,"  which  was  performed  January  2G,  1790,  when  it  met 
with  much  the  same  fortune  as  Mozart's  previous  Italian  operas 
in  the  Austrian  capital.  The  death  of  the  emperor  Joseph  and 
the  succession  of  Leopold  II.  to  the  throne,  made  a  signal  difference 
to  the  artists  who  had  been  favoured  by  the  former,  and  Mozart 
seriously  felt  the  change.  lie  obtained  the  appointment  of  organist 
to  St.  Stephen's  cathedral,  but  too  late  for  him  to  derive  benefit 
from  its  emolument.  His  domestic  cares  so  preyed  upon  his  spirits 
as  to  stifle  his  creative  power.  At  the  beginning  of  1791,  Salaman 
the  violinist,  proposed  to  Mozart  and  Haydn  to  come  to  Lon- 
don, to  compose  for  the  Professional  Concerts,  which  he  directed; 
and  it  was  arranged  between  the  three,  that  Haydn,  because  of 
his  more  advanced  age,  should  first  visit  this  country,  and  that 
Mozart  should  succeed  him  in  the  following  year.  Bitter  was 
Haydn's  grief,  when  he  here  received  the  sad  tidings  that  told 
of  the  frustration  of  this  arrangement. 

Some  Hungarian  noblemen  now  subscribed  to  allow  him  a 
pension  of  one  thousand  florius,  on  condition  that  he  supplied 
them  annually  with  a  certain  number  of  compositions;  and  this 
he  felt  to  be  the  dawning  of  a  better  fortune  than  he  had  ever 
enjoyed.  In  July,  1791,  Schikaneder,  manager  of  the  Theater 
an  der  Wien,  in  which  he  was  also  an  actor,  besought  him  to 
compose  a  German  opera ;  and  that  he  might  the  more  control 
him  in  the  conduct  of  the  work,  prevailed  on  him  to  reside  with 
him  while  engaged  upon  it.  The  society  Schikaneder  kept,  and 
his  manner  of  life,  were  extremely  licentious ;  and  Mozart's 
temporary  abode  in  such  questionable  quarters  gave  rise  to  the 
otherwise  groundless  statements  of  his  dissipated  habits.  The 
opera  composed  under  these  circumstances  was  "  Die  Zauberflbte," 
which  was  still  in  progress,  when  Mozart  was  visited  by  the 
intendant  of  Count  Walsegg,  a  nobleman  who  desired  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  composer;  the  count's  wife  had  died,  and  he 
wished  to  be  supposed  to  write  a  Requiem  for  her,  and  sent  to 
commission  Mozart  with  the  composition,  stipulating  that  he 
should  resign  the  credit  of  its  authorship  to  himself.  The  visit 
of  the  count's  agent  was  attended  with  circumstances  of  great 
mystery.  Mozart's  anxieties  had  strongly  predisposed  him  to  the 
infection  of  an  epidemic  then  prevalent,  from  which  he  was 
slightly  suffering.  This  added  to  the  depression  of  his  spirits, 
which  was  the  natural  reaction  of  the  over-excitement  of  his  life 
at  Schikanedcr's;  his  imagination  thus  disturbed,  he  regarded  the 
proposed  commission  as  a  preternatural  warning,  and  he  under- 
took it  with  the  presentiment,  that  the  Requiem  he  was  to  write 
would  be  for  his  own  obsequies.  The  task  was  interrupted  for  a 
time  by  the  composition  of  "La  Clemenza  di  Tito,"  to  celebrate 
the  coronation  of  the  emperor  at  Prague,  as  king  of  Bohemia. 
He  was  met  by  Count  Walsegg's  agent  as  he  was  setting  out 
for  Prague,  who  pressed  him  to  complete  the  Requiem,  and  this 
inopportune  urgency  strengthened  his  foreboding  of  his  own  fate 
being  connected  with  that  composition.  He  worked  at  the 
"Clemenza"  in  his  travelling  carriage,  for  only  eighteen  days 
had  been  allowed  for  its  completion,  and  he  confided  the  com- 
position of  the  parlante  recitatives  and  of  oue  small  duet 
to  his  pupil  Siissmayer;  on  the  Cth  of  September  the  work 
was  performed,  but  with  indifferent  success.  Mozart  returned 
to  Vienna,  finished  his  "  Zauberfliite,"  and  directed  its  first 
performance,  on  the  30th  of  September.  He  then  resumed 
the  Requiem,  to  which  his  too  truthful  presentiment  more  and 
more  inclined  him ;  and  he  was  especially  delighted  to  be  able 
to  write  down  the  recordare,  in  which  movement  he  felt  he 
had  put  forth  the  best  he  could  produce.  His  illness  increased 
so  rapidly,  that  his  physician  forbade  him  to  write,  and  ordered 
his  score  to  be  kept  from  him ;  but  a  transient  improvement 
in  his  condition  induced  the  relaxation  of  this  injunction, 
and  when  once  allowed  to  return  to  his  work,  he  never  again 
Buffered  his  thoughts  to  wander  from  it.  Siissmayer  was  con- 
tinually with  him,  to  whom  he  anxiously  explained  the  effects 
he  designed  throughout  the  composition.     So  entirely  was  his 
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mind  concentrated  upon  this  death  song,  that,  in  his  last 
moments  he  assembled  three  singers  by  his  bed-bide,  and  with 
them,  himself  bearing  the  alto  part,  attempted  a  performance  of 
the  work;  but  his  strength  failed  him  before  it  was  half  con- 
oludecL,  and  breaking  down  in  the  movement  that  begins  "Lacry- 
mosa,"  he  was  forced  to  discontinue  it.  Feeling  the  hand  of 
death  upon  him,  he  begged  that  the  event  might  be  kept  secret, 
until  Lis  friend  Albrechtsberger  could  apply  for  the  organistship 
at  St.  Stephens,  which  this  would  render  vacant.  His  wife, 
whose  weak  health  was  exceeded  by  her  weak  mind,  abandoned 
herself  to  helplessness,  and  she  was  utterly  heedless  of  all  that 
passed  around  her.  Mozart  was  interred  on  the  day  following 
his  decease,  amid  the  fierce  raging  of  a  wintry  storm.  Thus 
none  but  the  officials  were  present  at  the  ceremony,  and  when  his 
widow  afterwards  inquired  where  the  remains  of  the  greatest  of 
musicians  had  been  laid,  a  new  sexton  having  been  appointed 
in  the  interim,  there  was  no  one  who  could  direct  her  to  the  spot ; 
and  this  sacred  place,  which  would  have  attracted  the  pilgrim 
steps  of  all  art-lovers,  has  never  been  discovered. 

Mozart's  personal  character  has  been  much  traduced;  but  the 
careful  and  accurate  researches  into  the  circumstances  of  his 
career  that  have  recently  been  made  by  Jahn  and  others,  entirely 
free  it  from  every  stain,  save  only  the  one  foible  of  improvidence. 
He  had  sis  children,  of  whom  two  survived  him.  The  elder  filled 
some  government  office  for  many  years  at  Milan.  The  younger, 
Wolfgang  Amadeus,  was  born  on  the  26th  of  July,  in  the  year  of 
his  father's  death  ;  was  trained  to  his  father's  profession  under  the 
friendly  care  of  Haydn,  Xeukomm,  Streicher,  and  Albrechtsberger; 
came  before  the  public  as  a  composer  and  a  pianist ;  and  lived 
chiefly  at  Lemberg,  little  distinguished  but  by  the  name  he 
inherited. 

A  notice  of  Mozart  would  be  incomplete  which  gave  no  account 
of  the  disputes  as  to  his  authorship  of  the  Requiem.  That  his 
wife,  a  practical  musician,  who  was  by  his  side  all  the  time  he 
wrought  at  this  work,  should  have  been  totally  ignorant  on  the 
subject,  is  lamentable,  not  to  say  culpable  in  the  last  degree. 
She  could  only  state  that  she  committed  to  Siissmayer,  without 
examination,  all  the  scraps  and  sketches  that  were  found  at 
Mozart's  death,  which  he  had  made,  contrary  to  his  usual  prac- 
tice, in  consequence  of  being  prevented  by  his  illness  from  com- 
pleting each  piece  before  he  began  to  write  it.  Subsequently, 
Siissmayer  handed  her  a  copy  of  the  work,  of  which  some  por- 
tions were  written  in  Mozart's  hand,  and  some  in  his  own;  and 
he  forwarded  another  copy  to  Couut  Walsegg.  The  emperor,  on 
learning  that  she  was  left  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  gave  her  a 
pension  for  life,  and  granted  her  the  use  of  the  court  opera-house 
for  a  benefit  concert,  at  which  all  the  artists  assisted  gratui- 
tously, and  at  which  the  Requiem  was  performed.  The  great 
interest  it  excited  on  this  occasion  induced  many  applications  to 
her  for  transcripts  of  the  score,  and  the  work  was  publicly  given 
at  Leipsic  and  other  places.  The  count's  pretensions  to  the 
authorship  were  of  course  negatived  by  this  production  of  the 
Requiem  as  Mozart's  last  composition;  but  he  took  no  steps  to 
bring  the  widow  to  account  for  her  breach  of  contract  until 
the  work  was  printed,  when  he  instituted  legal  proceedings 
against  her,  which,  however,  he  suppressed  at  the  solicitation  of 
Baron  von  Kissen  (her  second  husband)  and  Abbe  Stadler.  In 
1799  Breitkopf  and  Hiirtel  purchased  the  right  of  publication 
from  the  widow,  and  printed  the  Requiem.  Disputes  then 
arising  about  its  authenticity,  Siissmayer  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
public  journals  in  1801,  declaring  that  he  was  the  author  of 
those  portions  of  the  MS.  he  had  handed  to  the  widow,  which 
were  in  his  handwriting.  This  startling  assertion  excited  little 
notice  at  the  time;  but  in  1825,  Gottfried  Weber  made  it  the 
groundwork  of  an  assumption,  that  Mozart's  claim  to  the 
Requiem  was  entirely  spurious,  and  this  gave  rise  to  a  vio- 
lent dispute,  in  which  the  chief  critics  of  the  day  were  engaged. 
The  widow  sold  to  Andre  the  right  of  publishing  another  edition 
of  the  work,  in  which  are  defined,  by  their  respective  initials, 
what  portions  of  the  MS.  are  in  the  hand  of  Mozart  and  what 
of  Siissmayer.  After  the  count's  death,  the  copy  that  had  been 
forwarded  to  him,  was  presented  to  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna ; 
and  a  description  of  this  by  Mosel  was  printed,  comprising  the 
testimony  of  many  competent  judges  to  its  being  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Mozart;  but  Jahn  has  collated  this  with  several  MSS. 
of  Siissmayer,  whose  writing  he  avers  to  be  very  similar  to  that 
of  his  master,  and  he  pronounces  it  to  have  been  penned  by  his 
band.     If  this  be  a  final  decision,  we  must  admit  that  Mozart 
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completed  the  first  two  movements,  and  wrote  the  voice  and  bass 
pnningof  the  "Laoymosa"  and  that  Stlss- 
made  up  the  rest  of  the  work,  partly  from  Mozart's  frag- 
partly  from  having  heard  him  play  finished 

hut  unwritten  movements:  and  finally,  from  the  minute  descrip- 
tion of  his  intentions,  which  it  was  the  last  care  of  the  dying 
master  to  impart  to  hira.  The  strange  treatment  of  the  trom- 
bones in  the  "Renedictus,"  warrants  the  belief  that  some  one 
other  than  I  concerned  in  the  instrumentation,  and 

upon  this  clumsine  -         ayer's  best  pretensions.   If  there- 

be  any  truth  in  intrinsic  evidence,  however,  we  may  be  well 
it  the  entire  composition  proceeded  from  the  one 
only  mind  that  could  have  conceived  it,  though  some  portion  of 
the"  mechanical  act  of  transcription  may  have  been  executed  by 
another  hand. — G.  A.  M. 

IffUDGE,  Za<  BABY,  an  eminent  English  divine,  was  a 
n  itive  of  Exeter.  He  was  educated  among  the  nonconformists 
for  the  office  of  the  ministry,  but  ultimately  entered  into  holy 
orders  in  the  Church  of  England.  In  1716  he  was  appointed 
master  of  the  grammar-school  at  Bideford  in  Devonshire.  He 
was  promoted  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Andrew,  Plymouth,  in  1736, 
and  was  also  made  a  prebendary  of  Exeter.  He  died  in  1769. 
Mr.  Mudge  was  the  author  of  a  volume  of  sermons,  and  an  essay 
for  a  new  version  of  the  psalms. — J.  T. 

MUDIE,  Robert,  a  voluminous  and  popular  writer,  was  a 
native  of  Forfarshire,  Scotland,  and  was  born  in  1777.  He  was 
entirely  self-educated,  but  by  his  laborious  exertions  and  perse- 
verance he  acquired  an  immense  amount  of  knowledge,  especially 
on  subjects  connected  with  natural  history.  In  1802  he  was 
appointed  teacher  of  the  Gaelic  language  and  of  drawing  in  the 
Inverness  academy.  In  1820  he  removed  to  London,  where 
he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  subsequent  life.  He  was  for 
some  time  engaged  as  reporter  to  the  Morning  Chronicle,  but 
his  principal  dependence  was  on  his  writings  for  the  booksellers. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  more  than  eighty  volumes. 
His  best  known  works  are  his  "  Feathered  Tribes  of  the  British 
Islands;"  "'The  British  Naturalist;"  two  volumes  of  the  British 
Bedia  of  Natural  History — "The  Elements;  "  "  The  Four 
Seasons  ;"  "  Domesticated  Animals;"  "Vegetable  Substances;" 
'■  First  Lines  in  Zoology; "  "  First  Lines  in  Natural  Philosophv ; " 
'•  The  Picture  of  India,"  &c.     Mudie  died  in  1842.— J.  T. 

MUGGLETON,  Ludowick,  a  singular  fanatic,  founder  of  the 

sect  of  Muggletonians,  was  born,  according  to  his  own  account 

(in  his  posthumous  "  Acts  of  the   Witnesses"),  in  Bishopsgate 

Street,  London,  about  1610.     His  father  was  a  farrier,  and  he 

himself  was  apprenticed  to  a  tailor,  a  trade  to  which  he  seems 

to  have  adhered  through  life.     In   1651,  he  says,  revelations 

began  to  be  made  to  him  by  "a  motional  voice,"" and  a  brother 

tailor,  one  John  Reeve,  announced  to  him  that  he  was  to  be  also 

the  organ  of  revelations  made  to  Reeve.     The  two  proclaimed 

themselves  the  last  prophets  and  witnesses  of  the  christian 

dispensation,  and  went  about  denouncing  everlasting  punishment 

on  all  who  refused  to  believe   in  them.     One  of  their  chief 

doctrines  was  that  God  had  a  quasi-human  body,  founding  on  the 

text.    "  God  created  man  in  his  own  image."     But    the  chief 

article  of  their  creed  was  the  prophetic  character  and  mission  of 

Reeve  and  Mnggleton.  Reeve  died  in  1658,  Muggleton  in  1697. 

ton   made   many   disciples,    and   a   faith   in  him   was 

actually  ahve  in  1816.     In  1832  some  fifty  or  sixtv  believers 

subscribed  to  reprint  and  publish   "The  works  of  J.  Reeve  and 

L.  Mnggleton,"  and  so  late  as  1816  a  treatise  by  one  of  the  two 

Uokmg-glass,"  was  thus  reprinted.— F.  E. 

MULCASTEB,   BiCHABD,   bum  at  Carlisle  of  an  ancient 

family,  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  King's  college,  Cambridge 

1  to  Oxford,  and  was  elected  in  1505 

student  of  Christ  church.     Devoted  to  the  study  of  lan^a^es 

:  mops  for  his  proficiency  in  Eastern  literature "and  in 

■as  appointed  master  of  Merchant  Taylors'  school,  then 

just  found  .1.     Here  he  remained  twenty-six  years,  and  was  then 

■ '  Ol  s  school,  from  which  he  retired  at  the  end 

'  ory  of  Stamford  Rivers  in  Essex      lie 

had  previously,  in  1694,  been  ...  Hated  to  a  stall  in  the  cathe- 

!    Sarnm.     Mulcaster  died  in  1611.     He  was  a  severe 

nar.an,  but  the  boys,  whom  he  handled  Bmartly  loved  1  im 

up.     As  a  Greek  and  Oriental 

r,  a  writer  both  of  Latin  and  English,  and  no  less  ^s  a 

l  adherent  of  the  reformed  faith,  he  deserves  honourable 

Besides  some  metrical  pieces,  such  as  some  verses 


mention. 


spoken  before  Elizabeth  at  Kenilworth  in  1575,  and  some 
addressed  to  her  majesty  in  praise  of  her  musical  skill,  Mul- 
caster wrote  a  work  entitled  "Positions  wherein  those  primitive 
circumstances  be  examined  which  are  necessary  for  the  training 
up  of  Children  either  for  Skill  in  their  Book  or  Health  in  their 
Bodie,"  London,  1581-87.  Of  this  work,  "  The  first  part  of  the 
Elementarie  which  entreateth  chiefly  of  the  right  writing  of  the 
English  Tung,"  1582,  would  appear  to  be  the  second  part. 

MULLER,  Andrew,  was  born  at  GriefTenhagen  in  Pome- 
rania  in  1630.  Acquiring  great  erudition  as  an  Oriental  scholar, 
he  was  invited  to  England  by  Walton  to  assist  him  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Polyglot  Bible.  On  this  work  and  on  Castell's 
Lexicon  he  laboured  with  remarkable  diligence  for  ten  years, 
and  then  returning  to  Germany,  finally  fixed  himself  at  Stettin. 
He  died  in  1694.  A  selection  from  his  writings  was  published 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  in  1695,  under  the  title  "Mulleri 
Opuscula  nonnulla  Orientalia." — W.  J.  P. 

MLVLLER,  Christian  Friedricii  vox,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  modern  German  engravers,  son  of  J.  G.  von 
Miiller,  was  born  at  Stuttgart  in  1783.  He  was  sent  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  to  Paris  to  study  the  wonderful  collection  of 
paintings  then  brought  together  in  the  Louvre  from  all  parts 
of  the  continent.  He  had  engraved  several  portraits,  when  in 
1808  he  commenced  at  Paris  St.  John  writing  the  Apocalypse, 
after  Domeniohino,  which  at  once  placed  him  far  above  his 
father.  This  was  followed  by  an  exquisite  plate  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  after  Raphael ;  when  he  received  a  commission  to  engrave 
the  famous  Madonna  di  San  Sisto,  of  Raphael,  in  the  Dresden 
Gallery.  He  removed  to  Dresden  in  1814,  and  was  appointed 
professor  of  engraving  in  the  Academy.  All  his  time  and  thoughts 
were  now  given  to  the  completion  of  his  great  plate.  He  finished 
it  early  in  April,  1816,  and  sent  it  to  Paris  to  be  printed,  but  he 
did  not  live  to  see  a  proof  of  it.  Always  of  a  feeble  constitution, 
the  close  application  and  anxiety  had  been  more  than  his  strength 
could  sustain.  He  was  carried  to  Sonnenstein,  near  Pirna,  in  the 
hope  that  change  of  air  would  restore  him,  but  he  died  there 
May  3,  1816.  Midler's  "Madonna  di  San  Sisto"  is  of  the 
same  size  as,  and  was  intended  as  a  companion  to,  R.  Morghen's 
print  of  the  Transfiguration.  It  is  quite  worthy  of  that  great 
work,  and  is  by  some  considered  to  be  superior  to  it. — J.  T-e. 

*  MULLER (Friedricii)  Max,  Taylorian  professor  at  Oxford, 
an  eminent  contributor  to,  and  expositor  of  the  modern  science  of 
language,  was  born  at  Dessau  on  the  6th  December,  1823.  He  was 
the  son  of  Wilhelm  Miiller,  noticed  below.  Educated  by  his  mother 
at  home  and  at  the  gymnasium  of  Dessau,  Max  Miiller  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  Professor  Carus,  and  studied  at  the  university 
of  Leipsic,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  classics  and  to  philo- 
sophy. At  Leipsic  he  began  the  study  of  Sanscrit,  and  his 
translation  of  the  Hitopadesa  was  published  there  in  1844.  In 
that  year  he  went  to  Berlin  to  study  philology  under  Bopp,  phi- 
losophy under  Schelling,  and  the  Sanscrit  MSS.  of  the  Prussian 
capital.  In  1845  he  proceeded  to  Paris  and  its  oriental  manu- 
scripts, and  at  the  instigation  of  Burnouf  began  his  labours  as 
editor  of  the  Rig- Veda.  With  a  view  to  this  enterprise  he  came 
in  1846  to  England,  and  collated  MSS.  in  the  East  India  house 
and  the  Bodleian.  In  1847,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  late 
professor  Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  the  directors  of  the  East  India 
Company  consented  to  defray  the  expense  of  publishing  his  edition 
of  the  Rig- Veda.  After  five  years  of  labour,  and  cheered  by  the 
encouragement  of  Humboldt,  Burnouf,  Bunsen,  and  Wilson,  he 
published  in  1849  vol.  i.  of  the  Rig- Veda  Sanhita,  or  sacred 
by  ins  of  the  Brahmins,  with  the  commentary  of  Sayanacharya. 
A  second  volume  followed  in  1853,  and  a  third  in  1856.  In 
1850  the  editor  of  the  Rig-Veda  was  appointed  deputy  Taylorian 
professor  of  modern  languages  at  Oxford,  and  in  1854  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Trithen,  he  was  elected  to  the  professorship.  In 
1855  he  composed,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan, 
his  "  Languages  of  the  seat  of  war  in  the  East,"  in  which  he 
first  exhibited  to  the  general  public  his  knowledge  of  languages 
and  his  original  views  on  the  philosophy  of  language.  In  1859 
appeared  his  valuable  "  History  of  ancient  Sanscrit  Literature, 
so  far  as  it  illustrates  the  primitive  religion  of  the  Brahmins." 
In  1861  Professor  Miiller  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
London,  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  science  of  languages,  published 
in  the  same  year.  A  work  at  once  popular  and  profound,  it 
embodies  the  latest  results  of  what  used  to  be  called  comparative 
philology,  and  the  latest  theories  of  the  most  successful  of  its 
contemporary  cultivators  in  England.     Professor  Miiller  is  an 


M.A.  of  Oxford  and  fellow  of  All  Souls.     lie  is  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  French  Institute. — F.  E. 

M0LLER,  Johannes  vox.  the  great  historian,  was  born  at 
Schaffhausen,  3rd  January,  1752.  where  his  father  held  a  mas- 
tership in  the  gymnasium.  The  first  seeds  of  historical  science 
were  implanted  in  his  tender  mind  by  his  maternal  grandfather, 
a  clergyman,  who  was  well  conversant  with  the  history  of  the 
confederacy.  They  fell  on  so  fruitful  a  soil,  that  the  boy  at  the 
age  of  nine  years  tried  his  hand  at  a  chronicle  of  his  native  town. 
Being  intended  for  the  church  he  proceeded  to  Gottingen,  where 
he  succeeded  in  combining  theological  and  historical  studies. 
To  the  latter  he  was  particularly  instigated  by  Schlozer,  under 
whose  guidance  he  took  the  first  steps  in  literary  composition, 
and  wrote  his  "  Bellum  Cimbricum,"  which  appeared  in  1772. 
After  finishing  his  university  career  he  obtained  the  Greek  pro- 
mnasium  of  his  native  town,  which  he,  how- 
ever, resigned  two  years  later  (1774)  at  the  instance  of  his  friend 
Bonstetten,  who  wished  to  introduce  him  into  a  larger  sphere  of 
5S  and  action.  He  therefore  removed  to  Geneva,  where 
he  became  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  Councillor  Tronchin ; 
and  by  numerous  acquaintances  with  the  foremost  scholars  of 
his  country  was  greatly  advanced  in  his  studies.  In  1775  he 
became  attached  as  tutor  to  Mr.  Kinloch,  a  young  American 
gentleman  then  residing  on  Lake  Leman ;  after  whose  return  to 
America  he  lived  for  a  time  with  his  friend  Bonstetten  and  other 
kind  patrons.  During  all  these  changes  he  never  relaxed  his 
studies;  but  had,  on  the  contrary,  progressed  so  far  that  in  1780 
he  could  publish  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Swiss  History."  In  the 
hope  of  meeting  with  suitable  employment  in  Prussia,  Miiller 
went  to  Berlin,  where  he  had  an  audience  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  who  by  the  reading  of  his  "  Essais  Historiques"  had  con- 
ceived a  favourable  opinion  of  him.  Notwithstanding,  he  did 
not  succeed,  and  therefore  accepted  a  chair  at  Cassel  which  was 
offered  him  by  the  landgrave.  The  desire  to  continue  his  "  Swiss 
History"  in  his  own  country  made  him  resign  this  office,  and 
hurried  him  back  to  his  dear  lake  of  Geneva.  In  178G  he 
accepted  an  appointment  as  librarian  and  councillor  from  the 
elector  of  Mayence,  by  which  he  became  involved  in  diplomatic 
and  state  affairs.  This  career  was  cut  short  by  the  invasion  of 
the  French,  and  Miiller  had  to  retire  to  Vienna,  where  his  services 
had  l»-e:i  eagerly  sought  for.  When,  however,  he  was  prohi- 
bited from  publishing  his  "Swiss  History"  (even  out  of  Austria), 
and  his  preferment  was  made  dependent  on  his  embracing  the 
Roman  catholic  faith,  he  resigned,  and  again  repaired  to  Berlin, 
where  he  was  appointed  historiographer,  and  where  he  prepared 
to  write  the  history  of  Frederick  the  Great.  The  famous  inter- 
view, however,  which  he  had  with  Napoleon  after  the  battle  of 
Jena,  was  by  his  enemies  and  detractors  construed  into  some- 
thing like  treason.  He  was  dismissed,  and  hastened  to  Tubin- 
gen, where  he  was  offered  the  chair  of  history.  On  the  road  he 
was  overtaken  by  a  messenger  from  Napoleon,  who  immediately 
summoned  him  to  Funtainebleau.  Here  he  was,  much  against 
his  will,  made  minister  in  the  recently  created  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia— a  position  in  which  he  could  not  but  feel  ill  at  ease. 
This  uneasiness,  over-exertion,  and  sorrow  over  the  loss  of  his 
hard-earned  fortune,  so  preyed  upon  his  mind  and  undermined 
his  health  that  on  the  29th  May,  1809,  he  died  at  Cassel. 
Respecting  Mailer's  greatness  as  an  author  there  is  no  dissension 
whatever,  except  that  some  critics  have  compared  him  to  Tacitus, 
while  others  have  designated  him  the  Thucydides  of  Switzerland. 
The  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  research  stand  unrivalled ;  the 
elevation  and  grasp  of  his  thought,  and  his  mastery  of  both  the 
German  and  French  languages  command  no  less  admiration. 
His  '"  History  of  Switzerland,"  which  has  been  continued  by 
Hottinger  and  others,  is  generally  allowed  to  be  his  masterpiece. 
In  his  "  Twenty-four  Books  of  Universal  History"  is  embodied 
the  substance  of  those  lectures  which  in  the  beginning  of  his 
career  he  delivered  at  Geneva.  Cassel,  and  Berne.  His  complete 
works  (new  ed.,  1831-35,  40  vols.)  were  edited  by  his  brother. 
His  life  has  been  written  by  Heeren,  Wachler,  Woltmann,  Roth, 
and  Doring.  In  1851  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory 
in  his  native  town. — K.  E. 

MULLER,  Johanh,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  physiolo- 
gists, anatomists,  and  zoologists  of  his  age,  was  born  at  Koblenz 
on  the  14th  July,  1801.  It  would  appear  that  although  his  parents 
were  not  in  affluent  circumstances,  they  used  every  means  in  their 
power  to  afford  him  a  liberal  education.  He  spent  eight  years  at 
the  gymnasium  of  his  native  town;  then,  hi  accordance  with  the 


Prussian  law,  he  served  for  one  year  as  a  common  soldier  in  the 
army;  and  at  the  close  of  his  military  service  he  entered  as  a 
student  of  the  university  of  Bonn.  Whilst  at  Bonn  he  attended, 
besides  the  courses  of  medical  science  delivered  in  the  university, 
lectures  on  poetry,  rhetoric,  the  German  language  and  literature, 
on  Shakspeare  and  Dante.  During  his  student  life  he  wrote 
a  prize  essay,  "  De  Respiratione  Foetus,"  which  exhibited  con- 
siderable learning,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  completed  his 
inaugural  thesis,  ''  De  Phoronomia  Animalium,"  treating  of  the 
mechanism  of  locomotion  in  all  classes  of  animals,  which  not 
less  displayed  a  large  amount  of  diligent  research  and  study.  He 
took  his  doctor's  degree  at  Bonn  in  1822.  The  next  year  and  a 
half  were  passed  at  Berlin,  where  he  had  the  benefit  of  the  coun- 
tenance and  instruction  of  Rudolphi.  During  his  residence  there 
he  was  occupied  in  zootomy  and  experimental  physiology,  and 
was  specially  engaged  in  investigating  the  functions  of  the  spinal 
nerves.  In  1824  he  settled  at  Bonn  as  a  private  teacher; 
during  the  few  ensuing  years  his  application  to  his  studies  was 
so  intense  as  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  serious  illness,  which  very 
nearly  cut  short  his  life  and  labours.  The  results  of  these  exer- 
tions were  two  treatises  on  the  sense  of  sight,  both  of  which 
appeared  in  1826.  These  works,  remarkable  not  only  for  then- 
anatomical  research,  but  for  the  novelty  and  profundity  of  the 
physiological  reasoning  they  displayed,  drew  on  him  the  attention 
of  the  scientific  world.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
extraordinary,  and  in  1830  ordinary  professor  of  medicine,  at 
Bonn.  Whilst  he  held  this  chair  numerous  treatises,  chiefly  on 
anatomical  subjects,  appeared  from  his  pen.  Amongst  the  more 
important  of  these  was  one  on  the  structure  of  the  secreting 
glands,  and  another  on  the  blood.  During  this  period  of  his  life, 
also,  the  great  work  which  consolidated  and  extended  his  fame 
as  a  physiologist,  his  "Lehrbuch  der  Physiologie,"  was  com- 
menced. The  appearance  of  this  book,  which  did  not  take 
place  till  some  years  later,  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
physiology.  It  soon  took  the  place  of  all  pre-existing  text- 
books in  Gennany ;  it  was  translated  into  almost  every  Euro- 
pean language;  and  will  ever  hold  a  high  position  among  the 
archives  of  the  science.  In  1833  Miiller  was  offered  and 
1  accepted  the  chair  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Rudolphi  at 
'  Berlin.  In  the  following  year  he  laid  before  the  Academy  an 
admirable  contribution  to  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  Myx- 
;  inoids,  and  this  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of  anatomical  and 
|  physiological  treatises  upon  different  organs  and  structures  in  the 
human  body,  several  of  which  are  of  high  value  as  contributions 
to  the  science  of  medicine.  The  year  1838  was  marked  by  the 
publication  of  a  work  on  the  minute  anatomy  and  forms  of 
tumours,  which  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  first  stone  of  the 
edifice  of  pathological  histology.  Muller's  assistant,  Theodore 
Schwann,  had  already  immortalized  his  name  by  the  discovery 
of  the  cell  structure  of  the  healthy  animal  textures;  the  idea  of 
growth  and  nutrition  had  consequently  undergone  an  entire 
change;  but  the  demonstration  of  the  analogy  that  subsists 
between  the  structure  and  nutrition  of  diseased  and  healthy 
tissues  was  first  pointed  out  by  Miiller.  His  last  contribution  to 
physiology  was  a  treatise  on  the  compensation  of  physical  powers 
in  the  organs  of  the  human  voice,  in  which  he  treats  of  the 
mechanical  production  of  the  voice.  This  appeared  in  18o'J. 
From  that  time  he  appears  to  have  confined  his  scientific  labours 
to  the  subjects  of  comparative  anatomy  and  zoology.  The 
extensive  museums  at  Berlin,  of  which  he  was  director,  afforded 
him  a  vast  field  for  the  special  cultivation  of  those  studies; 
whilst  the  large  amount  of  labour  and  time  he  felt  compelled  by 
a  high  sense  of  duty  to  devote  to  their  arrangement  and  exten- 
sion, precluded  the  probability  of  giving  up  any  portion  of  his 
attention  to  physiological  experiment.  However,  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  bore  ample  fruit  in  the  splendid  contributions  he  made 
to  structural  life-science.  His  attention  was  first  directed  to  the 
anatomy  of  the  vertebrates,  and  amongst  a  series  of  brilliant 
anatomical  treatises  may  be  specially  mentioned — one  on  the 
Plagiostomi,  brought  out  in  conjunction  with  Henle  in  1841 ;  and 
another  on  the  structure  and  limits  of  the  ganoid  fishes,  which 
appeared  in  1846.  This  latter  contains  his  ichthyological  system 
— the  result  of  many  years' study  of  the  subject.  After  bringing 
his  ichthyological  labours  to  a  close,  he  turned  his  attention  more 
especially  to  the  Invertebrata.  His  holidays  were  thenceforward 
spent  on  the  coast,  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  structure,  functions, 
and  habits  of  the  marine  invertebrates;  and  when  the  duties  of  his 
professorship  called  him  to  Berlin,  he  employed  all  his  leisure 
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lionrs  in  working  np  the  materials  lie  had  collected   The  results 
H  investi  jations  he  embodied  in  his  treatise  on  the  meta- 
morphoses of  the  Echinodermata,     Mttller's  professional  career 
f  thirty-five  years,  during  which  time  he  was 
tting  and  teaching.     His  extra- 
ordinary mental  power  and  love  for  science  were  only  equalled 
by  his  marvellous  industry.     His   reputation   attracted  to  his 
em  students  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  his  influence 
over  them  was  so  great,  so  imbued  did  they  become  by  his  scien- 
tific ardour,  that  even  during  vacation  many  accompanied  him  to 
distant  coasts  to  join  and  assist  in  his  investigations.    This  bril- 
liant career  was  suddenly  cut  short.     He  died  at  Berlin  on  the 
5,     For  the  few  days  preceding  his  death  he 
had  complained  of  feeling  wearied,  but  no  apprehension  was 
entertained  as  to  his  state  of  health.     At  five  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  his  death  he  told  his  wife  that  he  had  slept  well.    On 
returning  to  his  room  at  seven  o'clock,  she  discovered  that  he  had 
ceased  to  breathe. — F.  C.  W. 

MULLER,  Johasn.     See  Regiomootahds. 

MtTLLER,  Joiiann  Gotthahd  vox,  an  eminent  German 
engraver,  was  born  May  4.  1747,  at  Bernhausen,  near  Stuttgart. 
In  17G1  he  entered  the  Stuttgart  art-academy;  in  1764,  by 
of  the  Duke  Karl,  became  pupil  of  the  court-painter, 
Guibal;  and  in  1770,  having  resolved  to  adopt  engraving  as  his 
profession,  went  to  Paris  where  he  studied  for  sis  years  under 
J.  G.  Wille,  at  whose  recommendation  he  was  in  1776  elected  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  his  position  having  been  secured 
by  an  admirable  portrait  executed  by  him  of  his  master,  Wille. 
He  was,  however,  recalled  to  Stuttgart  by  the  Duke  Kail ;  was 
appointed  director  of  the  school  of  design,  and  in  1802  professor 
of"  engraving  in  the  Stuttgart  academy.  In  this  capacity  he 
trained  several  of  the  best  of  the  succeeding  generation  of  German 
engravers,  the  chief  among  them  being  his  son  Friedrich. — (See 
r,  Cheistiam  FbiEDRICH  von.)  Johann  5Iiiller  en- 
graved only  thirty-three  plates,  but  they  are  very  carefully 
executed,  and  several  are  large  and  important  works.  He  died 
at  Stuttgart.  March  14,  1830.— J.  T-e. 

M  fJLLER,  Karl  Ottfried,  the  eminent  Genu  an  antiquary, 
was  born  at  Brieg,  Silesia.  "28th  August,  1797,  where  his  father 
was  chaplain  to  the  garrison.  After  a  careful  education  he 
devoted  himself  to  classical  learning,  first  at  Breslau  under 
Schneider,  Heindorf,  and  Passow;  and  after  1815  at  Berlin 
under  Boeckh,  to  whom  he  owed  a  deep  insight  into  the  true 
principles  of  philology.  The  first-fruits  of  his  studies  was  his 
ticorum  liber,"  1817;  shortly  after  the  publication  of  which 
he  obtained  a  mastership  in  the  Magdalaneum  at  Breslau.  Two 
years  later  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  archaeology  at  Gottingen. 
He  fitted  himself  for  the  duties  of  his  new  office  by  a  stay  at 
Dresden  (1819),  and  a  journey  to  France  and  England  (1822), 
where  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  remains  of 
ancient  art.    These  studies  were  afterwards  embodied   in    his 

I k  of  Archaeology,"    1830,  which  bears  testimony  to 

the  wide  range  of  his  researches,  and  to  his  talent  in  handling 
and  grouping  such  complicated  materials.  At  Gottingen  Miiller 
not  only  excelled  as  a  most  efficient  teacher,  but  enjoyed  the 
ect  both  as  a  man  and  a  scholar.  Upon  bis  happy 
existence,  however,  the  suspension  of  the  Hanoverian  constitution 
broke  in  (1837),  and  Miiller  war,  deeply  afflicted  by  the  banish- 
ment of  the  seven  professors  who  had  protested  against  this 
arbitrary  act  of  BOVi  er.     He  had  long  cherished  the 

project  of  a  journey  to  Greece,  and  he  now  asked  for  leave  of 
bsence.    His  n  quest  was  granted,  and  he  set  out  in  September, 
r  passing  the  winter  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  he  arrived 
at  Athens  in  April,  is  in.     ii,.  maae  a  tour  through  the  Morea, 
ith  excavations  at  Delphi!  when  he  was 
'">'  an  ""tern  .-.     He  hastened  back  to  Athens 

where  he  died  August  1,  1840.      «  Gratia,"  to  use  the  beautiful 
won!~  m  retinere  non  posset,  vindicavit 

blbl'1:,  d  on  an  eminence  in  the  grounds 

of  the  '  .;  ;1  column  ed  over  his  grave  by  the 

unjver  •     Indeed,  a  resting-place  most  befitting  such 

»  he"  '      ■  '      The  number  and  importance  of 

MUller  >  works,  il  bis  career  must 

appear  astonishing.     II.  .!.„•  „t  the  most  assiduous 

habits  and  the  greal  •  ,„1  his  erudition  embraced 

thewli.de  rangeof classical  i  ntiquity.  He  parti  avonred 

to  trace  the  development  of  the  several  Greek  tribes,  with  respect 
to  their  history,  antiquities,  mythology,  and  art.   To  this  endeavour 


we  owe  his  "  Orchomenos  und  die  5Iinyer,"  1820;  his  "Dorier," 

2  vols.,  1824,  translated  into  English,  1830  ;  his  "Early  History 
of  the  Macedonians,"  1825;  and  his  "Etruscans,"  2  vols,  1828, 
The  same  procedure  is  observed  in  his  "Prolegomena  zu  einer 
wiss  enschaftlichen  5Iythologie,"  in  which,  he  considers  the  ancient 
myths  from  a  historical  and  as  it  were  'ocal  point  of  view,  and 
refutes  the  symbolic  and  allegorical  doctrines.  No  less  admi- 
rable is  his  "  History  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece," 
London,  1840,  which  first  appeared  in  English,  and  was  edited 
in  German  from  the  51SS.  of  the  author,  by  his  brother,  2  vols., 
1841.  At  the  same  time  5Iuller  distinguished  himself  as  a 
critic  and  a  translator.  He  gave  critical  editions  of  Varro  De 
lingua  Latina,  1838,  and  of  Festus  De  Significatione  verborum, 
1839  ;  and  published  an  elegant  translation  of  the  EumenideJ 
with  critical  and  exegetical  commentaries,  1833.  Besides  these 
separate  works,  51  tiller  found  leisure  for  a  number  of  treatises 
and  monographs  both  in  Latin  and  German ;  the  latter  were 
collectively  edited  by  his  brother,  "  Kleine  Deutsche  Schriften," 

3  vols.,  1847-48. — (See  Liicke,  Erinnerungen  an  O.  M.,  Gottin- 
gen, 1841.)— K.  E. 

5IULLER,  Otto  Friedrich,  a  Danish  naturalist,  was  bom 
at  Copenhagen  on  11th  March,  1730,  and  died  on  26th  Decem- 
ber, 1784.  He  studied  especially  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life, 
using  the  microscope  extensively  in  his  researches.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  infusoria  were  as  normal  and  fixed  in  their  form 
and  development  as  the  highest  animals.  Cuvier  says  that 
5Iiiller's  works  on  infusoria,  monoculi,  and  hydrachnse  have  pro- 
cured for  him  a  first  place  among  naturalists.  In  1779  he  com- 
menced the  splendid  work  entitled  "  Zoologies  Danica,"  and 
published  two  volumes  before  his  death. — J.  H.  B. 

5IULLEE,  Wilhelm,  a  distinguished  German  lyric  poet,  was 
born  at  Dessau,  7th  October,  1794.  He  devoted  himself  to  clas- 
sical learning  in  the  university  of  Berlin,  and  in  1813  served  as 
a  volunteer  in  the  Prussian  army.  After  the  restoration  of  peace 
he  completed  his  studies  and  travelled  in  Italy.  In  1819  he 
obtained  a  professorship  in  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  town, 
and  at  the  same  time  was  appointed  librarian.  lie  died  prema- 
turely October  1,  1827.— K.  E. 

5IULLER,  William  Johx,  one  of  the  best  landscape  painters 
of  the  English  school,  was  bom  at  Bristol  in  1812;  his  father, 
a  German,  was  curator  of  the  Bristol  museum.  5Iiiller  found 
both  a  competent  teacher  and  a  generous  patron  in  his  native 
town.  J.  B.  Pyne  taught  him  landscape  painting,  and  5Ir. 
Aeraman  the  collector,  of  Clifton,  bought  several  of  his  first 
pictures.  In  1833  and  1834  he  made  a  tour  through  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and  brought  home  many  free  and  valu- 
able sketches ;  his  eye  was  so  accurate  that  his  ordinary  colour- 
sketches  were  complete  pictures  in  themselves,  and  required  no 
further  elaboration  or  realization.  In  1838  he  made  an  exten- 
sive tour  through  Greece  and  Egypt,  going  even  beyond  the 
cataracts  of  the  Kile,  and  visiting  the  mummy-caves  of  5Iahabdees. 
He  returned  to  London  in  1839,  and  in  1840  attracted  general 
notice  by  two  admirable  pictures — a  "  View  of  Athens  from 
the  road  to  Marathon,"  and  the  "  5Iemnon  at  Sunset,"  both 
in  the  Royal  Academy  exhibition  of  that  year.  In  1843  he 
joined  Sir  Charles  Fellowes  in  his  last  expedition  to  Lycia,  and 
returned  in  1844  with  another  collection  of  valuable  sketches. 
51  tiller  was  now  in  great  hopes,  and  he  sent  five  eastern  subjects 
to  the  Royal  Academy  in  1845 ;  but  to  his  exceeding  mortifica- 
tion only  one  was  well  hung.  This  disappointment  brought  on 
an  illness  in  5Iay,  a  few  days  after  the  opening  of  the  exhibition, 
which  ended  fatally  on  the  8th  of  September  at  Bristol.  He 
died  of  the  enlargement  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and 
his  friends  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  hanging  committee 
of  1845  killed  William  51  idler.  The  painter's  early  and  melan- 
choly death  seems  to  have  attracted  much  notice,  and  although 
his  magnificent  picture  of  Athens  was  sold  for  thirty  guineas 
only,  his  sketches  at  his  sale  at  Christie  and  Manson's  shortly 
after  his  death,  produced  the  remarkable  sum  of  £4360 ;  even 
a  mere  water-colour  sketch  of  his  apartment  at  5Iacri,  brought 
sixty-five  guineas.  These  are  strange  facts,  yet  the  history  of 
art  affords  only  too  many  instances  of  the  sudden  appreciation 
of  a  painter  immediately  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  benefit  by 
it.  The  selfish  craving  to  possess  what  is  rare,  is  so  much 
greater  than  either  the  love  of  art  or  the  desire  to  encourage 
the  artist ;  it  is  a  too  common  habit  with  collectors  to  buy  pic- 
tures as  investments  of  money  only.  In  the  Art-Journal  of 
1844-45   are  some  letters  by  William  5Iiiller  on  his  eastern 


journeys,  and  on  the  hanging  of  his  pictures  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  In  1841  lie  published  "  Picturesque  Sketches  of  the 
age  of  Francis  I." — R.  N.  W. 

*  MULREADY,  William,  R.A.,  was  born  in  178G  at  Er.nis 
in  Ireland.  His  taste  for  art  was  developed  early,  and  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  he  was  admitted  as  a  student  into  the  Royal  Academy, 
London.  His  earliest  public  essays  were  designs  for  little  chil- 
dren's books,  as  the  Butterfly's  Ball,  Cat's  Concert,  Three  Wishes, 
&c,  16mo,  1807-9.  His  earliest  pictures  were,  almost  of  course, 
academic  historical  essays,  but  he  soon  perceived  that  his  strength 
did  not  lie  in  that  line.  He  turned  to  the  study  of  the  Dutch 
masters,  and  began  to  paint  small  landscapes  directly  from  nature, 
and  small  compositions  consisting  of  subjects  of  familiar  life, 
interiors,  &c.  Of  the  landscapes,  chiefly  views  in  Kensington 
Gravel  Pits  and  other  suburban  localities,  several  are  now  in  the 
South  Kensington  museum.  His  earliest  pictures  of  homely  sub- 
jects were  "  The  Rattle,"  and  a  "  Carpenter's  Shop  and  Kitchen," 
which  were  in  the  Royal  Academy  exhibition  of  1808.  For  the 
next  forty  years  Mr.  Mnlready  was  one  of  the  most  regular  con- 
tributors to  the  Academy  exhibitions.  His  pictures  were  for 
the  most  part  small  in  size,  and  somewhat  similar  in  character, 
but  some  were  of  a  more  ambitious  and  poetical  order;  and  it  is 
especially  noteworthy  that  during  these  forty  years,  whilst  there 
was  constant  increase  of  artistic  knowledge  and  greater  large- 
ness and  freedom  of  style,  there  was  never  the  least  tendency 
towards  greater  looseness  of  handling  or  negligence  of  finish, 
the  besetting  sins  of  the  day,  and  which  painters  then  almost 
invariably  inclined  to  with  increasing  years.  On  the  contrary, 
in  Mr.  Mulready's  pictures  there  was  observable  more  careful 
finish  and  greater  attention  to  all  the  accessories  every  year, 
and  withal  a  continuous  growth  in  technical  knowledge,  mani- 
pulative skill,  and  power  of  expression.  All  this  was  in  fact 
the  result  of  his  remaining  a  diligent  student:  he  continued  to 
make  the  most  elaborate  drawings  from  the  life  and  studies  of 
all  pictorial  adjuncts,  with  unwearying  perseverance,  through 
the  whole  of  his  professional  career.  To  this  doubtless  is  to  be 
attributed  the  very  remarkable  fact  that  his  culminant  example 
as  a  painter — "Choosing  the  Wedding-Gown,"  the  most  popular 
of  all  his  works,  was  exhibited  just  forty  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  his  artistic  career — an  example  full  of  value  to 
the  student,  whatever  be  his  calling.  The  first  pictures  by 
which  Mr.  Mnlready  attracted  much  notice  were  his  "Punch," 
a  clever  but  immature  production,  1812;  and  "Idle  Boys," 
1815.  This  last  picture  procured  his  election  as  A.R.A.,  Novem- 
ber, 1815,  and  three  months  later,  February,  1816,  as  R.A., 
almost  the  only  instance,  we  believe,  since  the  early  days  of  the 
Academy  of  an  artist  securing  the  two  grades  in  so  brief  a  time. 
Mr.  Mulready  continued  to  paint  subjects  in  a  vein  of  quiet 
humour,  and  of  the  kind  already  indicated — the  well-known 
"Lending  a  Bite,"  1819,  and  "Wolf  and  Lamb,"  purchased  by 
George  IV.,  1820,  being  characteristic  examples ;  but  about 
1822  he  turned  aside  to  others,  in  which  pathos  or  senti- 
ment p  dominated,  as  "  The  Convalescent,"  1822,  and  "The 
Widow,"  1821.  With  these  he  was,  however,  not  equally  suc- 
cessful, and  he  returned  to  his  old  line.  About  1837  he  tried 
his  hand  at  the  illustration  of  Shakspeare,  and  at  original  poetic 
compositions :  of  the  former  class  being  his  elaborate  "  Seven 
Ages,  or  All  the  World's  a  Stage ;"  of  the  latter,  "  First  Love  " 
and  "The  Sonnet."  In  1840  he  made  a  series  of  twenty  draw- 
in  gs  on  wood,  illustrative  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  which,  being 
exquisitely  engraved  by  John  Thompson,  excited  so  much  admira- 
tion ;  and  Mr.  Mulready  immediately  received  commissions  to 
execute  several  in  oil.  He  accordingly  painted,  among  others, 
"  The  Whistonian  Controversy,"  1843  ;  and  "  Sophia  ami  Mr. 
Burchell  Haymaking,"  for  Mr.  Baring ;  and  "  Choosing  the 
Wedding-Gown,"  1847,  for  Mr.  Sheepshanks — undoubtedly  the 
most  characteristic  productions  of  the  artist,  and  the  most  perfect 
illustrations  of  Goldsmith's  famous  work.  In  1848  occurred 
another  important  event  in  Mr.  Mulready's  artistic  career,  the 
collection  and  exhibition  of  his  principal  works  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Society  of  Arts — an  exhibition  of  exceeding  interest,  as  enabling 
us,  by  means  of  his  finished  works,  to  follow  at  one  view  the 
entire  career  of  the  artist ;  and  by  his  singularly  beautiful  draw- 
ings and  studies  to  perceive  how  he  had  arrived  at  and  main- 
tained such  excellence.  Mr.  Mulready  has  since  continued  to 
exhibit,  though  less  regularly,  at  the  Royal  Academy.  His 
finest  subsequent  works  being  "The  Butt,"  full  of  his  old  humour, 
and  "  Women  Bathing,"  a  man-el  of  technical  skill.     He  has 


ready  for  the  Exhibition  of  18G2,  "The  Toy-Seller,"  a  subject 
also  painted  by  him  in  1835.  The  nation  is  rich  in  Mr.  Mul- 
ready's works,  possessing  choice  examples  of  every  period. 
In  the  Vernon  collection  are  four  oil  paintings — "  The  Last 
In,"  "Fair  Time,"  "Crossing  the  Ford,"  and  "The  Young 
Brother ;"  and  in  the  Sheepshanks  collection  no  fewer  than 
twenty-one  paintings  and  studies  in  oil,  including  among  them 
the  famous  "  Choosing  the  Wedding-Gown,"  "  Seven  Ages," 
"  Fight  Interrupted,"  "  The  Butt,"  &c. ;  and  besides  these  there 
are  at  South  Kensington  several  of  his  most  elaborate  drawings 
from  the  life,  and  sketches.  Some  of  these  drawings  have  recently 
been  lithographed  in  facsimile  for  the  use  of  students  in  the 
schools  of  design.  Many  of  Mr.  Mulready's  pictures  have  been 
engraved. — J.  T-e. 

*  MUXCH-BELLIXGHAUSEX,  Eligius  Franz  Joseph, 
Baron  von,  better  known  under  his  nam  de  plume  Friedrich 
Halm,  a  German  dramatist,  was  born  at  Cracow,  2nd  April, 
1806,  of  a  noble  Austrian  family.  He  was  carefully  educated, 
and  early  attempted  dramatic  composition.  Among  his  plays, 
"  Griseldis"  and  "The  Son  of  the  Wilderness"  were  hailed  with 
the  greatest  applause,  while  the  rest  had  but  little  success;  they 
were  also  translated  into  various  languages.  Since  1845  he 
holds  an  office  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna. — K.  E. 

MtTNCHHATJSEN,  HiEBOimins  Karl  Ff.iedricii,  Baron 
von,  the  famous  story-teller,  was  born  at  his  father's  estate  of 
Bodenwerder,  Hanover,  in  1720,  and  died  in  1797.  He  served 
in  the  Russian  anny  against  the  Turks  in  1737-39;  the  adven- 
tures of  which  campaign  served  him  as  an  inexhaustible  mine 
for  the  most  fabulous  stories  and  anecdotes.  A  collection  of 
them  was  published  at  London  by  a  certain  Professor  Raspe, 
formerly  of  Cassel,  under  the  title — "  Baron  Miinchhausen's 
Narrative  of  his  marvellous  Travels  and  Campaigns  in  Russia," 
1785.  This  narrative  was  translated  into  German  by  the  poet 
Biirger,  with  additions  by  himself,  and  by  Professor  Lichtenberg, 
the  great  satirist. — (See  Introduction  to  Des  Freiherrn  von 
Miinchhausen's  wimderbare  Reisen  und  Abenteuer,  byEllisen; 
Gottingen  and  Berlin,  1849.)— K.  E. 

MUXXICH  or  MUNIC,  Bukchard  CnuisTorn  vox, 
Count,  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  sen-ice  of  Russia,  was  born 
in  Oldenburg  in  1683.  He  entered  the  army  of  Hesse  Cassel, 
served  under  Prince  Eugene  in  Flanders,  attained  the  rank  of 
colonel,  then  entered  the  service  of  Poland,  quitted  it  for  that 
of  Russia,  where  Peter  the  Great  at  first  employed  him  as 
engineer,  and  afterwards  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  general. 
His  family  had  long  been  celebrated  for  skill  in  canal-making, 
and  Munnich  inherited  the  talent.  Peter  was  then  engaged  on 
his  great  enterprise  of  the  Ladoga  canal,  which  was  to  be  of 
such  vast  importance  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  to  this  work  he 
directed  the  genius  of  Munnich.  Even  in  his  last  illness  he 
expressed  a  hope  that  "the  labours  of  Munnich  would  cure  him." 
Under  Catherine  the  engineer  went  on  with  his  work,  and  when 
Menzikoff,  the  favourite  of  Peter  II.,  fell  into  disgrace,  he  was 
made  count  and  governor  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Finland.  When 
the  canal  was  completed,  he  was  made  field-marshal  and  privy 
councillor;  but  his  rapid  rise  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  courtiers, 
and  he  was  sent  to  Poland  and  afterwards  to  the  Crimea  in 
command  of  an  army.  To  repel  the  Turkish  cavalry  he  invented 
the  square  battalions  still  used  by  the  Russians.  After  many 
military  successes  he  returned  to  the  Russian  court.  The 
Empress  Elizabeth  came  into  power,  and  Munnich  charged  with 
plotting  against  her,  was,  with  Osterman,  sentenced  to  death,  a 
sentence  commuted  into  banishment  to  Siberia.  In  that  deso- 
late region  he  remained  twenty  years,  but  not  giving  way  to 
despondency.  Twice  a  day  he  assembled  his  household  for 
prayer,  and  spent  his  leisure  in  composing  hymns  and  religious 
"  thoughts,"  which  were  afterwards  printed.  On  the  accession 
of  Peter  III.  he  returned  in  triumph,  an  old  man  of  eighty-two, 
but  still  full  of  life  and  vigour.  He  appeared  at  court  in  the 
sheepskin  dress  of  exile,  but  was  immediately  restored  to  all  his 
titles.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  Much  of  the  modern 
policy  of  Russia  may  be  traced  to  Munnich. — P.  E.  D. 

MUNRO,  Sir.  Thomas,  Bart..  K.C.B.,a  celebrated  civil  and 
military  officer  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  was 
born  at  Glasgow  in  1761.  His  father  was  a  merchant.  In  1 779 
he  was  appointed  to  a  Madras  cadetship,  and  after  passing  six 
weeks  at  the  Presidency  he  was  attached  as  ensign  to  the  16th 
Madras  native  infantry,  and  served  with  great  distinction  through- 
out the  war  with  HyderAli,  until  peace  was  concluded  with  his  son 
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Tippoo,  in  17-!.     Two  yours  later  lie  was  promoted  to  a  lieuten- 

i  the  diligent  study  of 
.  p  iges,  in  which  he  ultimate]; 

..  irkable  proficiency.     In  1790  when  Tippoo  n 

British,  Monro  served  with  the  21st  battalion 
tire  infantry,  Bharing  in  all  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  the 
war  till  the  conclusion  of  the  definitive  treaty.     In  1792  came 
ning  point  in  Monro's  career,  which  led  to  all  his  subse- 
quent fame  and  fortune.     This  was  his  appointment  to  assist  Cap- 
in  settling  the  district  of  Baramahl.      He  discharged 
the  laborious  duties  of  this  important  office,  which  he  held  for 
.  with  singular  industry  and  zeal.     In   179G  Lieu- 
tenant Mom  ted  to  a  captaincy.     About  two  years 
afterwards,  when  war  broke  out  again  with  Tippoo,  he  served 
under  Genenl  Han-is  in  the  campaign  which  ended  in  the  death 
poo  and  the  capture  of  Seringapatam.     He   was  next 
d  with  the  arduous  task  of  reducing  to  order  the  new 
province  of  Cauara  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Peninsula.     His 
a  here  were  so  highly  appreciated,  that  it  was  with  diffi- 
be  could  secure  an   appointment  to  the  charge  of  what 
were  called  the  ceded  districts — territory  recently  transferred  to 
the  company  by  the  Nizam.     He  spent  seven  years  in  this  new 
situation,  during  the  first  four  of  which  he  lived  in  a  tent  moving 
from  place  to  place.     In   1801  Major  Munro  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  during  the  war  with  Scindiah 
and  the  rajah  of  Berar  he  rendered  important  service  to  General 
Wellesley,  afterwards  duke  of  Wellington,  by  whom  he  was  held 
in  the                      em.     Colonel  Munro  now  began  to  think  of 
ing  his  family  and  country;  in  October,  1807,  he  embarked 
Jand,  and  after  an  absence  of  eight-and-twenty  years, 
landed  at  Deal  in  April,  1808.     He  repaired  to  London,  where  he 
took  a  deep  interest  in  the  discussions  respecting  the  renewal  of 
the  East  India  Company's  charter,  and  gave  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject before  a  parliamentary  committee,  which  produced  a  strong 
impression  npon  the  public  mind.     As  one  result  of  this  inquiry, 
it  was  resolved  to  send  out  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  remov- 
mitigating  the  defects  which  had  been  brought  to  light,  and 
Colonel  Munro's  rare  experience,  judgment,  and  industry  pointed 
him  out  as  the  fit  person  to  be  placed  at  its  head.    He  accordingly 
re-embarked  for  India  in  May,  1814,  having  shortly  before  been 
to  Miss  Campbell,  daughter  of  Richard  Campbell,  Esq., 
1             house,  Ayrshire — a  lady  "  whose  society  formed  the 
ornament  and  delight  of  his  after  life."     The  new  commission 
had  to  contend  against  a  formidable  array  of  interest  and  pre- 
judice, but  by  dint  of  firmness  and  perseverance  Colonel  Munro 
and   his  colleagues   succeeded   in    carrying  various  important 
reforms  in  the  judicial  system.     In   1817  the  Mahratta  war 
broke  out,  and  in  compliance  with  his  own  earnest  wishes,  a 
as  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  governor- 
'.  the  marquis  of  Hastings.    With  only  four  companies  of 
.  amounting  to  not  more  than  .-ix  hundred  men,  he  boldly 
marched   into  the   enemy's    territories,  reduced   nine   of  their 
strongholds,  and  concluded  a  brilliant  campaign  with  the  capture 
^     lapoor,  and  the  defeat  of  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men 
by  whom  it  was  covered.     '•  The  population  which  he  subdued 
by  arms,"  said  Mr.  Canning,  "he  managed  with  such  address, 
equity,  and  wisdom,   that  he  established  an  empire  over  their 
."      General  .Munro's  health  had  sustained 
injury  from  his  extraordinary  exertions,  that  on 
■■  peace  he  resigned  all  his  commissions,  civil 
as  military,  and  re-embarked  for  England  in  January, 
1819.     He  had  scarcely  reached  home  when  he  was  appointed 
I    r  of  Madras,  and  was  soon  after  promoted  to  the  rank 
jor-generaL  and  created  a   K.C.B.     After  spending  only 
ix  months  in  this  country,  he  set  out  once  more  for  India 
which  he  reached  in  May,  1820.     He  discharged  the  duties  of 
office  with  characteristic  industry,  wisdom,  and 
OCCessfnl  boil,  i„  preserving  "the  tranquillity 
country  and  in  increasing  the  public  revenues,  while  his 
the  welfare  of  the  natives  pro- 
■  im  the  appellation  of  Lather  of  the  people.      He  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  successful   termination  of   the  Burmese 
war,   both  by  bis  judicious  counsels   and   his  extraordinary  zeal 
ing  a  supply  of  troops  from  the  Madrasarmy 
ation  to  ti„.  rank  of 
net  in  1825.     He  had  long  been  amdona  to  retire  from 
but  had  been   bad  itinne  at    his   post    by  the 
urgent  request  ot  the  court  of  directors.     At  length,  in  1827    he 


obtained  liberty  to  resign;  but  while  waiting  the  arrival  of  his 
successor  he  was  attacked  with  cholera  near  Gooty,  and  died 
on  the  Cth  of  July.  "  Europe,"  said  Mr.  Canning,  "never  pro- 
duced a  more  accomplished  statesman,  nor  India,  so  fertile  in 
heroes,  a  more  skilful  soldier."  Sir  Thomas  left  two  sons,  the 
elder  of  whom  succeeded  him  in  his  title. — J.  T. 

MURAD.     See  Ami  rath. 

MUBAT,  Joachim,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Napo- 
leon's marshals,  and  elevated  by  his  imperial  chief  to  the  throne 
of  Naples,  was  born  at  a  village  in  Perigord  in  the  year  1767. 
His  origin  was  very  humble,  his  father  being  simply  a  country 
innkeeper,  who  had,  however,  acted  as  a  steward  to  the  great 
family  of  the  Talleyrands.     Through  their  interest  Joachim  was 
placed  at  the  college  of  Cahors,  with  a  view  to  his  training  for 
the  church.    But  between  the  church  and  the  future  soldier  there 
was  a  gulf  no  training  could  obliterate.     His  tendencies  and  his 
behaviour  completely  disqualified  him  for  the  ecclesiastical  profes- 
sion, and  ere  long  he  enlisted  in  a  regiment  of  chasseurs,  from 
which,  being  guilty  of  insubordinate   conduct,  he  was   shortly 
afterwards  dismissed.  Returning  to  his  native  place,  he  remained 
there  until  the  Revolution,  when  he  a  second  time  entered  the 
army — a  step  on   this  occasion  attended  with   happier  results 
than  before.     Partly  from  his  military  talent  and  ardour,  and 
partly  from  his    enthusiastic   support    of   the    principles  then 
dominant,  he  rose  rapidly  through  the  various  gradations,  finally 
gaining  the  rank  of  colonel.      His  lip-worship  of  liberty  and 
equality,   notwithstanding,   was  soon  metamorphosed  into   the 
more  profitable  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Bonaparte,  to  which  he 
thenceforth  consecrated  all  his  powers.     At  the  affair  of  the  sec- 
tions in  1795  he  afforded  considerable  aid  to  Napoleon;  and  the 
keen  eye  of  the  latter,  ever  on  the  watch  for  talent  that  might 
further  his  own  cherished  schemes  of  empire,  marked  the  service, 
and  recognized  the  merits  of  him  who  rendered  it.     Murat  reaped 
his  reward  in  being  attached  to  the  personal  staff  of  Bonaparte 
during  the  famous  Italian  campaign  of  179G.     Ever  after,  the 
fortunes  of  the  innkeeper's  son  were  linked  with  those  of  his 
illustrious  patron.  In  a  hundred  battles  he  signalized  his  dash  and 
daring;  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  cavalry  charges  extorted  even  the 
admiration  of  his  enemies.     To  the  fact  also  that  his  character 
was  not  slightly  impregnated  with  the  romantic  element,  and 
that  he  gloried  in  reviving,  both  as  regarded  wonderful  exploit 
and  outward  habiliment,   so   much  of  the  valorous  chivalry  of 
old,  may  be  doubtless  attributed  a  large  measure  of  the  popu- 
larity that  Murat  was  privileged  to  acquire.     Be  this  as  it  may, 
his  military  career  was  one  of  unquestioned  splendour,  and  apart 
from  the  mere  flash  and  glitter  of  those  externals  in  which  he 
was  perhaps  too  vainly  solicitous  to  shine,  his  peculiar  talents  in 
the  field  procured  for  him  the  flattering  appellation  from  the  lips 
of  Napoleon  himself,  of  "  the  best  cavalry  officer  in  Europe."  It 
was  the  cavalry  that  he  commanded  in  the  campaigns  of  Egypt, 
Italy,    Austria,  and   Prussia ;  and  it  was  when   wielding  that 
important  arm  of  the  service,  that  he   succeeded  in  gaining  his 
fairest  laurels.     Marengo,  Austerlitz,  Jena,  and  Eylau,  will  bear 
perpetual  witness  to  his  fame.     The  lustre  of  such  achievements, 
even  in  its  earliest  dawn,  invested  him  with  a  kind  of  halo  before 
the   eyes   of  his  admiring  fellow-soldiers,  and  their  sentiments 
were  shared   by  Napoleon    himself.     In   1802   General  Murat 
received  the  hand  of  Caroline  Bonaparte,  youngest  sister  of  the 
first  consul,  and  in   180b'   he  was  raised  to   the  dignity  of  a 
sovereign  prince,  by  the  title  of  Grand-duke  of  Berg  and  Cleves. 
The  next  prominent  event  in  Murat's  history  was  his  command 
of  the   French  army,  when  the  invasion  of  Spain  took  place 
in    1808.      The   June   of  that    year    saw    Joseph    Bonaparte 
appointed  ruler  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  and  in  the  following 
July,  a  decree  emanated  from  the  arch-kingmaker,  ordaining  "  his 
dearly  beloved  cousin  Joachim  Murat,  grand-duke  of  Berg,  to 
the  throne  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  which  remains  vacant  by  the 
accession  of  Joseph  Napoleon  to  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  the 
Indies."     So  the  career  of  this  poor  soldier  of  fortune  seemed 
prosperously  closed  at  last,   and  the  son   of  the   innkeeper  of 
Perigord  had  gained  the  goal  of  royalty!     However,  it  was  only 
king  of  Naples  he  became,  for  his  attempts  to  reduce  Sicily  were 
frustrated  by  the   English   commanders,    Sir  John  Stuart  and 
Admiral  Martin.     Even  from  Naples  ho  was  obliged  betimes  to 
absent  himself,  to  follow  the  standard  of  his  imperial  relative. 
In  1812  he  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Russia  at  the  head  of 
the  cavalry  of  the  grand  army,  and  during  the  advance  on  Mos- 
cow he  displayed  all  his  old  fiery  valour  ;  but,  disheartened  and 


disgusted  by  the  disastrous  retreat,  and  with  the  memory  of  some 
fancied  slights  received  from  Napoleon  still  rankling  in  liisbosom, 
lie  began  to  draw  off  from  the  side  of  the  hitherto  victorious 
emperor.  After  the  battle  of  Leipsic  he  altogether  deserted  the 
imperial  cause,  and  united  himself  to  the  enemies  of  Bonaparte. 
Such  conduct  temporarily  saved  his  crown  ;  yet,  alarmed  fur  its 
ultimate  security,  he  commenced,  on  the  return  of  Napoleon  to 
France  in  1815,  to  negotiate  during  the  Hundred  Days  both  with 
him  and  the  allied  sovereigns.  At  last  revetting  to  his  first  love, 
he  decisively  sided  with  the  former,  and  invaded  the  papal  terri- 
tories, threatening  also  Northern  Italy.  Waterloo  determined 
his  fate;  he  was  compelled  to  flee  from  his  kingdom  ;  and  in  a 
half,  or  rather  wholly,  insane  attempt  to  land  again  in  arms  on 
the  coast  of  Calabria,  he  was  captured  and  condemned  to  be 
shot,  by  the  base  sentence  of  a  Neapolitan  court-martial.  His 
final  words  were — "  Soldiers,  save  my  face  !  Aim  at  my  heart !  " 
They  fired,  and  he  fell  dead.  This  was  on  the  13th  October, 
1815,  when  he  had  attained  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
There  was  in  Marat  much  warm  and  noble  feeling,  and  as  a 
sovereign  he  pursued  a  mild  and  liberal  course;  but  Ins  politics 
were  of  the  most  vacillating  kind.  In  fact,  he  seems  to  have 
been  totally  devoid  of  fixed  principle ;  yet  we  need  not  judge 
him  with  undue  severity.  The  lives  of  the  imperial  marshals 
have  still  to  be  written,  we  mean  written  in  the  proper  way  and 
with  the  befitting  spirit,  when  the  tmc  place  shall  be  assigned 
to  each  brilliant  planet  that  revolved  round  that  great  central 
sun.  There,  not  first,  but  among  the  first,  will  move  the 
knightly  figure  of  him  whose  white  plume  ever  waved  in  the 
van  of  battle,  and  who,  when  he  exchanged  it  for  a  monarch's 
diadem,  only  gave  keener  point  and  deeper  significance  to  the 
old  fatal  truth,  that  a  man  maybe  a  "beau  sabreur,"  a  dashing 
warrior,  without  possessing  the  higher  gifts  that  go  to  form 
the  character  of  the  genuine  av«J  avi$m,  the  true  ruler  of  his 
fellows.  By  the  sister  of  Napoleon  (who,  after  the  tragic  fate 
of  her  husband,  lived  many  years  in  Austria  under  the  title 
of  Countess  of  Lipano,  and  finally  died  at  Florence  in  1839) 
Murat  had  several  children,  both  sons  and  daughters.  Of  the 
sons  one,  Lucien,  survives,  who  resides  in  France,  and  is 
generally  understood  to  have  some  hankering  after  his  father's 
former  kingdom. — J.  J. 

MURATORI,  Lunovico  Antonio,  an  erudite  and  volumi- 
nous author  and  historian,  born  at  Vignola  in  the  Modenese,  21st 
October,  1672  ;  died  in  Modena,  23d  January,  1750.  In  1685 
he  entered  the  Jesuit  schools  of  Modena,  but  not  satisfied  with 
the  hours  allotted  to  study,  devoted  to  it  also  his  leisure,  and 
commenced  that  habit  of  restricting  his  sleep  to  seven  hours  in 
the  twenty-four,  which  continued  with  him  all  his  life.  Subse- 
quently, under  various  masters,  he  became  versed  in  philosophy, 
iie  theology,  morality,  and  law.  He  acquired  the  Greek 
^re  without  an  instructor,  and  with  the  learned  Abate 
Bacchini  explored  the  field  of  sacred  and  profane  literature.  On 
the  10th  December,  1G94,  the  university  of  Modena  awarded  to 
him  the  laurel  crown  of  doctor  of  law.  In  February  of  the  next 
year  he  removed  to  Milan  to  enter  on  his  office  of  eo-prefect  of 
the  Ambrosian  library;  and  on  the  24th  of  the  following  Sep- 
tember he  was  ordained  priest,  having  previously  assumed  deacon's 
orders.  To  his  location  in  the  Ambrosian  library  we  owe  his 
"  Anecdote,"  published  in  l<;'.)7-98.  In  1700  Kinaldo  I.,  duke  of 
Modena,  recalled  him  from  Milan  to  constitute  him  keeper  of  the 
archives  of  the  house  of  Este,  to  which  at  his  own  request  was 
added  the  post  of  librarian,  his  services  being  rated  at  an  annual 
stipend  of  one  hundred  pistoles.  The  remainder  of  his  peaceful 
life,  with  the  exception  of  three  years,  was  passed  at  Modena, 
his  death  being  preceded  by  a  brief  period  of  deafness.  In  173  1 , 
through  the  influence  of  his  friend  Apostolo  Zeno,  the  chair 
of  belles-lettres  in  the  l'aduan  university  was  offered  for  his 
nice,  a  distinction  which  he  modestly  declined.  The  years 
1  7  I  1-15-10,  he — by  the  duke's  desire,  and  under  the  patronage 
of  King  George  I.  of  England,  whose  house  (of  Brunswick )  is  an 
offshoot  of  that  of  Este — occupied  in  travelling  from  place  to 
place,  visiting  and  inspecting  the  valuable  archives  stored  in 
various  parts  of  Italy ;  and  at  this  period  were  accumulated 
materials  fur  his  great  work,  "  Aiitieliitii  Italiane."  In  171G 
he  was  created  provost  of  S.  Maria  della  I'omposa  in  Modena. 
This  church,  as  well  as  that  of  S.  Agnese  in  Ferrara,  he  rebuilt 
at  his  own  cost,  and  was  a  liberal  donor  not  only  to  these,  but 
also  to  other  benefices  which  he  held.  His  love  of  literature  and 
learned  labours  never  seduced  him  to  neglect  his  high  ecclesiasti- 


cal duties.  By  him  not  only  the  needy  who  presented  themselves 
for  alms  were  relieved,  but  objects  for  charity  were  sought  out, 
and  any  poor  whom  he  encountered  in  the  streets,  brought  home, 
warmed,  and  fed.  He  instituted  a  society  of  charity  for  the 
protection  of  widows,  orphans,  and  destitute  persons;  he  founded 
a  Monte  di  Pic-tit,  and  by  his  own  desire  was  constituted  visitor 
to  the  ducal  prisons  :  and  when  after  his  death  his  accounts  were 
looked  into,  it  was  discovered  that  his  alms  and  church  gifts  had 
outrun  the  united  revenues  of  all  the  benefices  he  held.  Merely 
to  enumerate  the  works  of  Muratori  would  occupy  a  considerable 
space.  A  descriptive  catalogue  of  them,  amounting  to  sixty- 
lour  in  number,  may  be  consulted  in  Tiraboschi's  Biblioteca 
Modenese.  His  project  for  a  republic  of  letters  was  put  forth 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Lamindo  Pritanio,  but  he  eventually 
both  avowed  the  authorship  and  admitted  the  impracticable 
nature  of  a  design  which  won  for  him  keen  opponents  and  eager 
partisans.  The  extent  of  his  erudition  and  grasp  of  his  mind 
are  attested  by  the  astonishing  range  of  subjects  which  he 
handled.  The  Annalid' Italia  gives  him  a  permanent  place  amongst 
historians.  In  him  Thomas  Burnet,  Tillotson,  and  Barbeyrac 
met  with  an  opponent.  He  wrote  against  Pyrrhonism  and 
Socinianism,  discussed  questions  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  upheld 
the  infallibility  of  mother  church,  and  the  absolute  truth  of  holy 
scripture  ;  treated  of  christian  charity  as  concerning  the  love  of 
our  neighbour;  under  the  feigned  name  of  Antonio  Lampridio 
put  forth  his  "  De  superstitione  vitanda;  "  compiled  biographies 
of  various  noteworthy  men;  investigated  the  motive  ofTorquato 
Tasso's  incarceration;  set  forth  the  powers  of  human  fancy; 
defined  good  taste;  and  propounded  his  own  views  of  the  appro- 
priate treatment,  political,  medical,  and  ecclesiastical,  of  the 
plague.  Besides  some  verses  from  his  pen,  we  have  his  "  Delhi 
Perfetta  Poesia  Italiana;"  but  of  the  probable  value  of  his 
poetico-critical  acumen  one  cannot  but  admit  doubts,  remember- 
ing that  in  spite  of  ardent  admiration  for  Dante,  he  is  said  to 
have  cherished  a  preference  for  Petrarca.  As  concerns  art,  he 
indignantly  repelled  the  popular  notion  that  the  Goths  were  its 
foes  and  destroyers ;  appealing  in  support  of  his  position  to  the 
magnificent  structures  raised  by  Theodoric,  and  to  the  letters  of 
Cassiodorus. — C.  G.  R. 

*MURCHISON,  Sin  Roderick.  Impey,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  was 
born  at  Taradale  in  Ross-shire  in  1792.  He  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Kenneth  Murchison,  Esq.,  of  Taradale.  His  mother  was  the 
sister  of  General  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  G.C.H.  He 
received  his  early  education  at  Durham  grammar-school,  and 
afterwards  became  a  student  at  the  military  college  at  Marlow. 
In  1807  he  entered  the  army.  He  served  with  the  36th  foot 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  afterwards  on  the  staff  of  his  uncle,  Sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  and  finally  held  a  captain's  commission 
in  the  6th  dragoons.  In  1815  he  married  the  only  daughter  of 
General  Hugonin,  and  in  the  following  year  quitted  the  army. 
After  leaving  the  public  service,  he  appears  to  have  concentrated 
his  attention  on  geology  ;  and  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
the  personal  history  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  has  been  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  progress  of  geological  science.  The 
labours  of  none  have  been  more  unremitting,  nor  have  any  been 
more  successful  in  throwing  light  upon  the  liistories  of  past  ages 
afforded  by  the  stratified  and  fossiliferous  rocks.  To  his  saga- 
city and  perseverance  science  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  investi- 
gation of  the  strata  of  rocks  which  lie  under  the  Devonian,  or  old 
red  sandstone ;  anil  to  him  she  owes  the  application  of  those 
principles  of  classification  founded  on  the  succession  of  organic 
life,  which  had  been  previously  established  with  regard  to  the 
tertiary  and  secondary  periods,  to  the  pahxozoic  or  oldest  strata 
in  which  the  remains  of  animals  have  been  discovered.  His 
papers  in  the  publications  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London 
appear  to  have  commenced  in  1826,  when  he  was  secretary  to 
that  society.  In  1830  he  visited  the  Eastern  Alps  for  the  par- 
pose  of  elucidating  their  geological  structure,  and  in  an  elaborate 
paper  he  communieated  the  results  of  his  investigations  to  the 
London  Society.  He  succeeded  Professor  Sedgwick  as  president 
of  the  Geological  Society  in  1831 ;  and  about  the  same  time  he 
commenced  an  examination  of  Wales  and  the  bordering  coun- 
ties which  occupied  him  during  the  succeeding  eight  years,  and 
enabled  him  to  arrive  at  conclusions  of  the  highest  importance. 
Before  the  results  of  his  investigations  were  given  to  the  world, 
nothing  was  known  of  the  detailed  sequence  and  characteristic 
fossils  of  the  strata  which  underlie  the  old  red  sandstone;  and  in 
reference  to  that  formatiou  geologists  were  only  aware  that  it 
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formed  the  t»Eb  on  which  rested  the  carboniferous  limestone, 
and  that  it  contained  some  undeserved  fossil  fishes.     Not  only 
was  there  complete  ignorance  as  to  the  more  ancient  primary 
strata;  hut  manv  rocks  which  are  now  known  to  he  younger  than 
the  Silurian  wire  supposed  to  he  of  greater  antiquity.     It  was 
by  Dr.  Buckland's  advice  that  Mnrchison  attempted  the  investi- 
:  of  the  more  ancient  paheozoie  strata  by  an  exploration 
banks  of  the  Wye  between  Hay  and  Builth.     He  found 
a  considerable  tract  in  Bereford,  Radnor,  and  Shropshire,  where 
ared  strata,  containing  fossils  differing 
from  those  which  occur  in  deposits  above  them,  rise  out  from 
amongst  the  old  red  sandstone.    These  he  began  to  classify;  and 
after  four  years  of  labour  he  erected  them  into  a  group  to  which 
he  assigned  the  name  Silurian,  derived  from  the  aucient  Silures, 
a  people  who  formerly  inhabited  the  region  explored,  and  and)  r 
their  king  Caractacns  offered  a  gallant  resistance  to  the  Roman 
aims.     A  patriotic  feeling  led  to  the  choice  of  a  designation 
which  is  now  appropriated  to  science  throughout  the  civilized 
world;  for  in  a  note  to  one  of  his  published  addresses  to  the 
Geological  Society,  Sir  Roderick  writes — "When  Ostorius,  the 
Roman  general,  conquered  Caractacns,  he  boasted  that  he  had 
blotted  out  the  very  name  Silures  from  the  face  of  the  earth.     A 
British  geologist  had  therefore  some  pride  in  restoring  to  cur- 
rency the  word  Silurian  as  connected  with  great  glory  in  the 
annals  of  his  country."     He  soon  after  separated  the  Silurian 
strata  into  a  lower  and  upper  group,  and  in  1839  published  his 
investigations  and  their  results  under  the  title  of  the  "  Silurian 
System."'     At  the  time  of  its  publication  the  author,  in  common 
with  Professor  Sedgwick,  was  under  the  conviction  that  the 
fossiliferous  rocks  of  North  Wales,  to  which  the  term  "  Cam- 
brian"' has  been  applied,  were  inferior  to,  and  therefore  of  an 
earlier  antiquity  than  the  lower  Silurian.      Subsequent  investi- 
gations, however,  proved  the  identity  of  the  fossils  in  the  Cam- 
brian strata  with  those  of  the  Silurian  period,  and  the  conclusion 
was  at  length  arrived  at,  that  the  former  were  extensions  of  the 
Silurian  strata.     This  conclusion  Sir  Roderick  has  maintained 
in  his  subsequent  publications ;  and  for  his  labours  thus  com- 
pleted and  corrected,  he  received  in  18-19  the  highest  distinction 
which  the  Royal  Society  can  bestow — that  of  the  Copley  medal. 
During  the  period  he  was  engaged  on  his  great  work,  he  pub- 
lished a  short  treatise  on  the  geology  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cheltenham.     Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  ''Silurian  Sys- 
tem," its  author  was  engaged  with  Professor  Sedgwick  and  M.De 
Verneuil  in  unravelling  the  structure  of  the  Rhenish  provinces ; 
but  a  wider  field  of  geological  labour  awaited  his  enterprise.     It 
had  been  generally  held  by  geologists  that  the  red  strata  of  some 
of  the  provinces  of  Russia,  e.  g.,  Novogorod,  Lithuania,  and  Cour- 
land  belonged  to  the  new  red  sandstone.    This  error  arose  partly 
fiom  the  non-recognition  of  the  fossils  contained  in  the  strata, 
which  were  supposed  to  be  bones  of  Saurian  and  Chelonian 
reptiles.     The  mistake  was  dissipated  by  the  publication  of  the 
"Silurian  System,"  for  by  its  perusal  scientific  men  in  Russia  were 
led  to  the  belief  that  the  red    strata  covering  their  Silurian 
deposits,  were  characterized  by  fossil  fishes  identical  with  those 
of  the  British  old  red  sandstone,  which  had  been  hitherto  mis- 
taken for  the  reliquiae  of  reptiles  and  tortoises.    This  conclusion 
was  arrived  at  by  M.  Von  P.uch,  to  whom  the  fossils  had  been 
sent,  and  who  communicated  to  Mnrchison  his  conviction  that 
an  investigation  of  Russia  would  demonstrate  the  same  sequence 
deposits,   as  had   been  described  in  the  Silurian 
.  of  England  and  Wales.      On  the  impulse  thus  given, 
Mnrchison  resolved  to  undertake  the  geological  survey  of  Russia! 
For  this  nndi  itained  the  countenance  of  the  imperial 

government  I  i  de  Brunnow,  the  Russian  ambassador, 

and  having  secured  the  companionship  and  co-operation  of  M.  de 
.1.  a  naturalist  well  known  for  his  acquaintance   with 
fossil  mollusca,  he  commenced  his  expedition  and  arrived  at  the 
r  of  18-10.      The  greater  part  of  the 
Europe  was  explored,  the  survey  extending 
from  Archangel  and  the  borders  of  the  White  Sea  on  the  north 
to  Moscow  in  the  south,  and  to  the  heart  of  the  government  of 
It  of  this  exploration  was  to  place 
1  doubt  the  chief  physical  relati  ;,■  rocks 

of  the  northern  and  central  provinces;  it  moreover  elucidated  the 
nature  of  the  chief  rocks  ronndU  they  were 

had   been    supposed,  of  the    Oolitic  s.-ries.  but    thai    they 

i  to  the  carboniferous  era.     On  Mr.  Murchison's  return 
to  England  he  exhibited  a  geological  map  of  the  regions  examined 


to  the  British  Association,  and  in  the  name  of  M.  de  Verneuil 
and  of  himself,  read  a  memoir  on  their  discoveries  to  the  Geolo- 
gical Society  of  London.    But  much  remained  to  be  done  before 
the  geology  of  Russia  could  be  completely  systematized.     The 
government  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  aware  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  investigations  which  Mr.  Mnrchison  and  his  companion 
had  commenced;  and  soon  after  the  termination  of  their  expedi- 
tion, a  communication  from  the  imperial  government  was  received 
by  the  former,  the  object  of  which  was  to  obtain  the  services  of 
himself  and  M.  de  Verneuil  in  making  an  additional  geological 
survey.     Associated  with  Murchison  and  De  Verneuil  in  this 
undertaking,  were  Count  Keyserling  and  Lieut.  Koksharof.    The 
expedition  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1841,  and  during  the 
succeeding  summer  the  Ural  mountains,  the  southern  provinces 
of  Russia,  and  particularly  the  coal-field  of  the  Donetz,  were 
explored.     It  was  after  the  termination  of  this  survey,  when 
Murchison  was  engaged  in  working  out  the  results  of  the  labours 
of  himself  and  his  associates,  that  he  proposed  the  name  Permian, 
derived  from  the  extensive  province  of  Perm,  to  designate  the 
youngest  of  the  paleozoic  systems.     The  report  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  subsequently  laid  before  the  emperor,  who  honoured  the 
travellers  with  special  marks  of  appreciation  and  favour.     In 
1842  Murchison  was  again  elected  to  the  presidential  chair  of 
the  Geological  Society,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  engaged 
in  visiting  many  parts  of  Germany  which  he  had  not  before 
explored,  with  the  view  of  determining  the  relations  of  their 
palaeozoic  strata  to  the  deposits  of  Russia  and  the  British  islands. 
On  this  occasion  Poland  and  the  edges  of  the  Carpathians  bor- 
dering the  Russian  empire,  were  examined.    Whilst  thus  engaged, 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  an 
honour  which  he  again  enjoyed  in  1852.     The  summer  of  1844 
was  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  rocks  of  Norway  and 
Sweden ;  he  also  revisited  St.  Petersburg,  and  on  this  occasion 
was  the  hearer  to  the  emperor  of  a  medal  struck  in  England  in 
commemoration  of  the  imperial  visit  to  the  queen  of  Great  Bri- 
tain.    On  his  return  to  England,  the  fruit  of  the  joint  labours  of 
his  associates  and  himself  was  given  to  the  world  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Geology  of  Russia  in  Europe  and  the  Ural  mountains." 
It  was  after  leaving  Russia  in  1844,  that  Murchison  drew  the 
attention  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  to  the  remarkable 
coincidence  in  structure  between  the  great  eastern  chain  of  Aus- 
tralia and  that  of  the  auriferous  Ural  mountains,  and  hinted  the 
possibility  of  the  existence  of  gold  in  Australia,  remarking  that 
"  as  yet  no  gold  had  been  discovered  in  our  Australian  colonies." 
In  consequence  of  that  remark,  he  received  in  1846  some  speci- 
mens of  quartz  rock  containing  gold;  and  upon  their  receipt  he 
at  once  urged  the  unemployed  Cornish  miners  to  emigrate  to  that 
colony.     This  exhortation  which  appeared  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Geographical  Society  and  in  the  Cornish  papers,  attracted 
considerable  notice  in  Sydney,  and  as  a  result  several  accounts 
reached  Sir  Roderick  of  gold  discoveries.     He  addressed  the 
government  on  the  subject  through  Earl  Grey  in  1848;  no  steps, 
however,  were  taken  in  the  matter,  as  it  was  feared  that  the 
discovery  of  gold  might  prove  embarrassing  in  a  wool-growing 
colony.     To  Sir  R.  Murchison,  however,  belongs  the  credit  of 
anticipating  by  a  process  of  scientific  reasoning,  and  by  the 
comparison  of  the  rocks  of  two  widely-separated  countries,  a 
discovery  which  has  so  largely  augmented  the  national  wealth. 
In  1855  Sir  Roderick  was  appointed  to  succeed  Sir  H.  De  laBeche 
as  director  of  the  geological  survey  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  appointment  he  still  holds.     Besides  his  principal  works 
above  alluded  to,  he  is  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  papers 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Geological  and  other  societies.     His 
sen-ices  to  science  have  been  acknowledged  by  our  own  and 
foreign  governments,  and  by  most  of  the  scientific  bodies  of 
Em-ope.     He  was  created  a  knight  bachelor  in  184G.     He  has 
also  received  Russian,  Swedish,  and  Danish  orders  of  knighthood. 
He  has  had  honorary  degrees  conferred  on  him  by  several  univer- 
sities, and  is  an  honorary  member  of  many  scientific  bodies  on 
the  continent.     He  has  also  filled  the  office  of  vice-president  of 
the  Royal  Society.      As  president  of  the  Geographical  Society 
his  name  will  be  associated  with  many  of  the  exploring  expedi- 
tions, which  in  the  present  age  have  produced  such  fruit  to 
science,  commerce,  and  civilization;  and  he  will  be  long  remem- 
bered as  the  unflinching  friend  and  supporter  of  Lady  Franklin, 
in  her  noble  efforts  to  rescue  her  husband  or  any  of  the  survivors 
of  his  ill-fated  expedition.— F.  C.  W. 

MURE,  William,  of  Caldwell,  in  Renfrewshire,  an  cmineut 
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scholar  and  historian,  was  born  in  1799.  He  was  the  head  of 
the  Mures  of  Rowcllan,  an  ancient  Scottish  family  descended  from 
Sir  Reginald  Mure,  who  in  1329  was  lord  high  chamberlain. 
Colonel  Mure's  grandfather,  Baron  Mure,  the  intimate  friend  of 
David  Hume,  was  a  man  of  great  wisdom  and  learning,  and 
wielded  the  patronage  of  the  crown  in  Scotland  for  a  number  of 
years  about  the  middle  of  last  century.  Young  Mure  received 
his  early  education  at  Westminster,  was  transferred  thence  to 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  completed  his  course  of  studies 
in  Germany,  "where  he  imbibed  that  taste  for  criticism  which 
inspired  him  in  after  years,  and  has  made  his  name  known  far 
and  wide  amongst  the  scholars  of  modern  Europe."  His  first 
publication,  which  appeared  in  1829,  was  entitled  ''Remarks  on 
the  Chronology  of  the  Egyptian  Dynasties."  It  was  followed  in 
1832  by  a  learned  and  elaborate  dissertation  on  the  "  Calendar 
of  the  Zodiac  of  Ancient  Egypt."  In  1842  he  published  "  A 
Journal  of  a  Tour  made  in  Greece  in  1838."  Cut  his  principal 
work  is  a  "  Critical  History  of  the  Language  and  Literature  of 
Ancient  Greece,"  the  first  portion  of  which  was  published  in 
1850,  and  was  unfortunately  left  unfinished  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  This  truly  admirable  work  displays  vast  research  and 
learning,  and  is  written  throughout  in  a  most  searching,  liberal, 
and  genial  spirit.  The  first  three  volumes  are  devoted  to  the 
mythical  period  of  ancient  Greece,  including  sketches  of  the 
epic,  cyclic,  and  lyric  poets.  The  fourth  and  fifth  treat  of  the 
Greek  historians  from  the  earliest  period  until  the  times  of 
Xenophon.  In  1854  Colonel  Mure  prepared  for  the  press,  and 
presented  to  the  Maitland  Club,  "Selections  from  the  Family 
Papers  preserved  at  Caldwell,"  illustrated  with  valuable  notes 
from  his  own  pen.  Meanwhile  he  had  been  elected  in  1846 
M.l'.  for  bis  native  county,  which  he  continued  to  represent 
until  1855,  when  he  retired  from  public  life  in  consequence  of 
feeble  health.  In  1847  he  was  invested  with  what  has  been 
termed  the  "blue  ribbon"  of  Scottish  literature  as  lord  rector 
of  the  university  of  Glasgow.  This  amiable  and  accomplished 
man  died  in  18G0,  deeply  regretted.  He  married  in  1825  a 
granddaughter  of  Dr.  Markham,  archbishop  of  York,  by  whom 
he  left  issue.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  every  charitable  and 
patriotic  movement.  He  held  for  many  years  the  post  of  colonel 
of  the  Renfrewshire  militia. —  J.  T. 

MURILLO,  Bartolome  EsTEUAX,one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  Spanish  painters,  was  born  at  Seville,  was  baptized  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1G18,  and  was  the  pupil  of  a  relative,  Juan 
del  Castillo.  Having  made  some  little  money  by  painting  heads 
of  saints,  Madonnas,  and  such  pictures  for  the  South  American 
market,  he  ventured  in  1642  to  visit  Madrid,  with  an  intention, 
if  possible,  to  go  on  to  England  to  study  under  Vandyck,  of 
whom  he  had  heard  much  from  Pedro  de  Moya,  an  old  com- 
panion who  had  worked  with  Vandyck  in  London.  Arrived  at 
Madrid,  Murillo  was  well  received  by  his  fellow-townsman 
Velazquez,  and  much  assisted  by  him  in  his  art.  The  death  of 
Vandyck  put  an  end  to  the  scheme  of  going  to  England ;  and 
the  want  of  funds  and  the  assistance  of  Velazquez  induced  him 
to  give  up  also  his  intention  of  going  to  Italy,  though  Velazquez 
recommended  this  journey  in  1644.  In  1645  he  returned  to 
Seville  a  finished  master,  and  immediately  took  his  place  as  the 
head  of  the  school  of  Seville.  In  1648  he  married  a  lady  of 
fortune  of  Pilaz,  and  his  house  henceforth  became  an  ordinary 
resort  of  people  of  taste  and  fashion.  In  1660  he  established 
the  academy  of  Seville,  and  was  its  first  president ;  but  he  held 
the  office  for  that  year  only.  In  the  spring  of  1682  he  was 
employed  at  Cadiz  in  the  church  of  the  Capuchins  on  a  picture 
of  St.  Catherine,  and  he  received  such  serious  injury  from  a  fall 
from  the  scaffolding  while  engaged  in  this  work,  that  he  was 
forced  to  leave  it  incomplete,  and  to  return  home  to  Seville.  He 
never  recovered  from  the  fall,  but  died  soon  afterwards,  on  the 
3rd  of  April  of  that  year.  Two  sons  and  a  daughter  survived 
him,  but  his  daughter  had  taken  the  veil  already  in  1674. 
Murillo's  early  pictures  are  taken  from  the  humble  life  of  Spain, 
beggar-boys,  flower-girls,  and  such  like,  and  are  in  the  style  of 
Spagnoletto  and  Velazquez ;  but  he  gradually  refined  both  his 
manner  and  his  subjects,  and  in  the  last  years  of  his  career  he 
painted  almost  exclusively  religious  pieces,  Madonnas  and  Holy 
Families.  Still  some  of  his  earlier  religious  works  are  painted 
in  a  strong  naturalist  taste,  with  little  of  that  ideal  refinement 
which  distinguishes  some  of  his  later  Madonnas,  as  shown  in 
several  examples  of  the  "  Immaculate  Conception,"  a  subject  he 
painted  several  times;  and  also  in  the  large  picture  of  the  "Holy 
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Family,"  in  the  National  gallery.  Among  Murillo's  principal 
works  are  eight  large  pictures,  which  were  completed  in  1674, 
for  the  hospital  of  La  Caridad  in  Seville — "  Moses  striking  the 
Rock;"  "The  Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes;"  "The 
Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son;"  "Abraham  visited  by  the  Angels;" 
"Christ  at  the  Pool  of  Bethesda;"  "St.  Peter  liberated  from 
Prison ; "  "  St.  Juan  de  Dios  bearing  the  poor  man  on  his  back ; " 
and  "St.  Isabel  of  Hungary  healing  the  Sick,"  commonly  called 
El  Tifloso  from  the  diseased  head  of  the  principal  figure.  These 
pictures  are  now  dispersed :  some  remain,  others  were  brought 
away  by  Marshal  Soult.  The  Tifioso  is  at  Madrid ;  Nos.  3  and 
4  are  in  the  gallery  of  the  duke  of  Sutherland  at  Stafford  house; 
No.  5  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  George  Tomline. — (Ccan  Ber- 
mudez,  Diccionario  Ilistorico,  &c. ;  Davies,  Life  of  Murillo, 
London,  1819.  There  is  a  list  of  Murillo's  works  in  Stirling's 
Annals  of  the  Artists  of  Spain,  vol.  iii.,  1848,  amounting  to 
three  hundred  and  eighty-four,  including  several  portraits  and 
some  landscapes :  many  are  of  course  doubtful.) — R.  N.  W. 

MURPHY,  Arthur,  a  miscellaneous  writer,  was  born  at 
Clooniquin  in  the  county  of  Roscommon  in  1727,  the  son  of  a 
Dublin  merchant.  Educated  at  St.  Omer,  where  he  obtained  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  classics,  he  became  a  merchant's  clerk 
at  Cork,  and  a  banker's  clerk  in  London,  where,  ultimately,  he 
devoted  himself  to  literature  and  the  drama,  and  for  some  time 
was  an  actor.  On  this  last  account  he  was  refused  at  first 
admittance  as  a  student  to  the  Inns  of  court,  but  finally  was 
called  to  the  bar  by  Lincoln's  inn.  He  was  appointed  a  com- 
missioner of  bankruptcy,  and  died  in  1805.  Murphy  was  early 
an  intimate  of  Henry  Fielding ;  and  when  Fielding's  Covent 
Garden  Journal  ceased,  Murphy  started  a  short-lived  paper  on 
the  same  plan — the  Gray's  Inn  Journal.  Some  of  his  dramatic 
pieces — such  as  the  "  Way  to  Keep  Him,"  and  "  Three  Weeks 
after  Marriage" — long  retained  possession  of  the  stage.  He 
published  a  collective  edition  of  his  works  in  1786.  He  trans- 
lated into  English  the  works  of  Tacitus  and  Sallust.  Murphy 
was  the  author  of  lives  of  Garrick  and  Johnson ;  but  it  is  by  his 
"  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of  Fielding,"  prefixed  to  his  edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  the  author  of  Tom  Jones,  that  he  is  chiefly 
remembered  as  a  biographer,  and  indeed  as  a  writer.  It  con- 
tains some  curious  particulars  of  Fielding. — F.  E. 

MURRAY,  Alexander,  an  eminent  self-taught  scholar,  was 
born  at  Dunkitterick,  parish  of  Minnigaff,  and  stewartry  of  Kirk- 
cudbright, 22nd  October,  1775.  His  parents  were  poor,  the  family 
being  shepherds.  Alexander,  being  rather  a  delicate  child,  did 
not  know  the  alphabet  till  he  was  six  years,  his  father  drawing 
the  figures  of  the  letters  in  "  written  hand"  on  the  back  of  an 
old  hand  wool-card  with  the  black  end  of  a  burnt  heather  stump. 
"So,"  he  says  in  his  autobiography,  "I  became  writer  as  well  as 
reader,  and  wrought  with  the  board  and  brand  continually."  By 
1783  his  reading  and  memory  were  the  talk  of  the  "whole  glen." 
His  uncle  now  sent  him  to  school  at  New  Galloway,  where  he 
remained  less  than  a  year,  being  obliged  to  return  home  unwell. 
Eor  the  next  four  years  he  had  no  schooling,  but  was  obliged  to 
follow  the  family  occupation  as  a  shepherd  boy,  spending,  how- 
ever, all  his  spare  pence  on  ballads  and  little  histories,  of  which 
he  was  exceedingly  fond.  In  the  winter  of  1787  two  heads  of 
families  in  Kirkowan  engaged  him  to  teach  their  children,  and  he 
returned  home  in  March  following,  with  a  few  shillings  to  spend 
on  books  of  a  better  class.  On  the  removal  of  his  father  to 
another  scene  of  labour,  he  was  able  to  attend  Minnigaff  school 
for  a  short  period.  Then  three  neighbouring  families  in  the 
moors  hired  him  as  teacher,  and  in  his  circuit  he  remained  with 
each  household  ten  weeks.  Borrowing  a  French  grammar,  he  was 
soon  able  to  read  portions  of  the  Diable  Boiteux ;  and  getting  hold 
of  a  Latin  grammar,  he  at  once  beat  a  whole  class  who  had  been  a 
good  while  studying  that  language  and  reading  Ovid  and  Caisar. 
Greek  was  acquired  in  a  similar  off-hand  way,  and  Hebrew  was 
soon  in  like  manner  added  to  the  list ;  nay,  also  he  taught  himself 
without  effort  the  Arabic  alphabet  contained  in  Robertson's  Hebrew 
grammar.  In  1791  he  was  engaged  again  in  domestic  tuition,  and 
wrote  pieces  of  poetry.  He  got  a  little  more  schooling  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  then  hired  himself  for  a  trifle  to  teach  in  a  ncigh- 
bouringfamily.  Nowhe  laid  Anglo-Saxon  and  Welsh  under  tribute, 
and  tried  his  hand  on  an  epic  poem — King  Arthur  being  the  sub- 
ject. Having  translated  a  manuscript  copy  of  Drakcnborch's 
lectures  on  some  of  the  classics,  he  resolved  to  publish  them,  and 
the  work  being  done  he  journeyed  to  Dumfries  in  1794  to  offer  it 
to  the  booksellers.    "He  collected,"  he  savs,  "four  or  five  hundred 
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subscriptions. 
to  Burns  who 


..is  visit  to  Dumfries  he  was  introduced 

...atcd  him  with  "great  kindness,"  but  told  him, 

ataaome  poems  he  wished  to  publish,  that  bia  taste 

..     Through  the  patronage  of  friends 

in  Edinburgh  he  was  at  length  enabled  to  attend  the  university, 
and  in  1797  he  received  from  the  corporation  a  college  bursary. 
Darin*  his  college  course  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  dis- 
shed  men,  Dr.  Leyden  being  his  most  intimate  associate. 
leted  his  theological  curriculum,  he  was  licensed 
ten,  but  several  years  elapsed  before  he  obtained  a  pastoral 
|  ogth  in  1806  he  was  ordained  assistant  and  sue- 
in  the  pariah  of  Urr— becoming  sole  pastor  on  the  death 
of  his  colleague  in  1808.     He  was  a  diligent  minister,  and  still 
found  leisure  to  prosecute  linguistic  researches.    In  1812  he  was 
chosen  professor  of  oriental  languages  in  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  university  at  once  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  cToctor  in  divinity.     But  pulmonary  disease  had  fatally  under- 
mined his  constitution,  and  he  died  on  the  loth  of  April,  1813. 
In   1823   was  published   his  "History  of  the  European  Lau- 
j,"  with  a  memoir  prefixed,  a  large  portion  of  which  is 
autobiographical.     Dr.  Murray  was  certainly  a  prodigy,  with  a 
rare  and  wondrous  gift  of  acquiring  languages.     He  mastered  a 
i  tongue  so  as  to  be  able  to  translate  it,  as  if  by  intuition. 
In  1811  he  translated  a  letter  from  the  prime  minister  of  Abys- 
sinia to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  a  work  which  no  other  indi- 
vidual in  the  country  was  able  at  that  time  to  perform.     Dr. 
Murray,  however,  knew  more  of  languages  than  of  language, 
was  more  a  linguist  than  a  philologist,  failing  to  detect  the  inner 
structure  and  affinities  of  various  tongues.     His  derivation  of 
all  words  from  some  nine  or  ten  monosyllables  as  ag,  bag,  dag, 
gag,  lag,  &c,  is  now  among  the   theories  that  were.     True, 
indeed,  the  Sanscrit  had  not  come  into  general  use,  for  Dugald 
rt  was  denying  its  reality  and  calling  it  a  Brahminical 
imposture,   though   Lord  Monhoddo  had  at  an  earlier  period 
foreseen  its  value,  and  foretold  the  great  results  which  must 
spring  from  its  study. — J.  E. 

MURRAY,  Sin  George,  a  distinguished  soldier  and  states- 
man, was  the  second  son  of  Sir  'William  Murray,  Baronet,  of 
Ochtertyre,   l'erthshire,  and  was  born  in  1772.     After  com- 
pleting his  education    at  the  high   school  and   university   of 
Edinburgh,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  obtained  an  ensigncy  in 
the  71st  regiment  of  foot.     His  first  service  was  in  Flanders  in 
1791 ;  and  he  served  with  great  distinction  in  Flanders,  Holland, 
the  West  Indies,  and  in  Egypt  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby, 
where  he  performed  important  services  in  connection  with  the 
quartermaster-general's  department.     He  accompanied  the  Bri- 
ti.-h  army  to  Portugal  as  quartermaster-general,  and  served  with 
distinction  under  Wellington  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Penin- 
sular war.     He  attained  the  rank  of  major-general  in  1812,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  regiment,  and  made  a  knight 
of  the  bath  in  1813.      He  was  next  intrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  ;  but,  on  the  news  of  the  escape  of  Bonaparte 
from  Elba,  he  returned  home  and  resumed  his  military  duties. 
He  remained  three  years  in  Paris  with  the  army  of  occupation, 
holding  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  was  honoured  with 
no  fewer  than  seven  orders  of  foreign  knighthood.     On  his  return 
home  he  held  in  succession  the  offices  of  governor  of  Edinburgh 
castle  and  of  the  royal  military  college,  and  lieutenant-general  of 
the  ordnance;  was  created  a  D.C.L.  by  the  university  of  Oxford; 
and  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.     Sir  George's  military 
career  was  now  terminated;  but  instead  of  retiring  into  private 
life,  he  entered  the  house  of  commons  in  1823  as  member  for 
Perthshire,  and  in  1828  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  for  the 
colonies,  in  the  duke  of  Wellington's  ministry.     He  discharged 
the  duties  of  this  important  office  with  ability  and  success,  and 
displayed  great  aptitude  for  business,  and  no  inconsiderable  talents 
as  a  debater.     He  lost  his  seat  after  the  passing  of  the  reform 
bill,  of  which  he  was  a  strenuous  opponent,  and  he  afterwards 
unsuccessfully  contested  Westminster  and  Manchester,     lie  held 
the  office  of  master-general  of  the  ordnance,  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
short  -lived  administration  in  is:;  1-35,  and  was  reappointed  in 
18-11.     Failing  health  compelled  him  to  resign  his  office  about 
the  beginning  of  18-10,  and  he  died  on  the  26th  July  following, 
at   the  age  of  m ivenl y-fuur.     Sir  George  edited  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough's  Despatches,  in  5  vols.  8vo. — J.  T. 
MURRAY,  James,  Earl  of.    See  Morat. 
MURRAY,  John,  was  born  in  177s.     The  publishing  house 
of  which  he  was  the  head  was  founded  in  1708  by  Lieutenant 


John  M'Murray,  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  and  officer  in  the  marines, 
who  in  that  year  resigned  his  commission  and  purchased  the 
bookselling  and  publishing  business  of  Mr.  Sandby  of  Fleet 
Street.  He  changed  his  name  to  Murray,  and  conducted  his 
business  with  energy  and  success.  He  founded  the  London 
Review,  published  the  first  edition  of  the  elder  D'lsraeli's 
"  Curiosities  of  Literature,"  and  died  in  1783.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  subject  of  this  notice,  the  founder  of  the  Quurterly 
Review  and  the  publisher  of  Lord  Byron's  works,  as  well  as  cor- 
respondent and  friend  of  their  author.  He  was  distinguished 
through  life  by  his  tact,  taste,  enterprise,  and  the  liberality  of  his 
dealings.  He  established  the  Quarterly  Review  in  1809,  and  in 
1812  published  the  first  cantos  of  Childe  Harold,  two  achieve- 
ments which  may  be  considered  the  foundation  of  his  fortunes. 
After  a  long  and  successful  career  he  died  in  June,  1843.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  the  present  Mr.  John  MunnAY,  born  in 
1808,  educated  at  the  Charter-house  and  at  Edinburgh  university, 
and  who  has  acquired  a  European  fame  by  the  publication  of  the 
series  of  handbooks  of  travel  which  bear  his  name. — F.  E. 

MURRAY,  Sin  John  Archibald,  an  eminent  Scotch  lawyer 
and  judge,  was  born  in  1778.  His  father,  a  cadet  of  the  Stor- 
mont  family,  was  a  judge  of  the  court  of  session  under  the  title 
of  Lord  Henderland.  Young  Murray  was  educated  at  West- 
minster school,  and  the  high  school  and  university  of  Edinburgh. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  year  1800,  and  became  the 
intimate  friend  of  Brougham,  Lansdowne,  Horner,  Jeffrey,  Mon- 
crieff,  and  Cockburn.  He  was  a  vigorous  debater,  and  possessed 
great  powers  both  of  declamation  and  of  sarcasm;  his  mind  was 
eminently  practical,  clear-sighted,  and  logical;  and  he  was 
enabled  to  hold  his  place  with  the  greatest  lawyers  whom  per- 
haps the  Scottish  bar  ever  possessed.  After  the  passing  of  the 
reform  bill,  Mr.  Murray  was  returned  in  1832  as  the  first  member 
for  the  Leith  burghs,  enfranchised  by  that  act.  On  the  eleva- 
tion of  Lord  Jeffrey  to  the  bench  in  1 833  he  succeeded  him  in 
the  office  of  lord-advocate,  and  was  eminently  popular  on  account 
of  his  cheerful  kindliness,  and  the  winning  urbanity  of  his  man- 
ner. In  1839  hewas  appointed  a  judge,  and  discharged  the  duties 
of  his  office  to  the  last  with  fidelity  and  diligence.  He  died  in 
1859  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age. — J.  T. 

MURRAY,  Lindley,  the  well-known  English  grammarian, 
and  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1745.  He  originally  followed  the  profession  of  the  law,  and 
practised  it  successfully  for  some  years.  To  his  credit  it  may  be 
stated,  that  it  was  his  invariable  practice  to  discourage  litigation, 
and  to  recommend  a  peaceable  settlement  of  differences.  The 
war  with  the  mother  country  led  to  a  general  suspension  of  the 
law  courts,  a  circumstance  which,  in  addition  to  ill  health,  induced 
Lindley  Murray  to  abandon  the  profession.  After  four  years 
spent  in  the  country,  he  entered  into  mercantile  concerns;  which 
proving  highly  lucrative,  he  was  able  to  retire  from  business  at 
the  period  of  the  American  independence.  For  the  establishment 
of  his  health  he  was  recommended  by  his  physicians  to  remove 
to  England,  which  he  did  in  1784,  and  never  again  returned  to 
his  native  land,  but  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  York  through 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  a  period  of  forty-two  years.  It  was 
during  this  time  that  he  wrote  the  various  works,  through  which 
his  name  became  so  well  known  to  the  public.  At  the  urgent 
solicitation  of  teachers  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  English 
grammars  then  in  use,  he  prepared  and  ultimately  published  in 
1795,  "An  English  Grammar  comprehending  the  principles  and 
rules  of  the  language."  The  extraordinary  success  which  attended 
this  work  encouraged  the  author  to  publish  a  volume  of  "Exercises," 
illustrative  of  the  rules  of  grammar.  Murray's  next  book,  the 
"  English  Reader,"  met  with  a  deservedly  favourable  reception, 
and  was  extensively  introduced  into  schools  and  private  families. 
He  afterwards  published  various  other  educational  works,  all  of 
which  have  had  very  extensive  circulation.  Lindley  Murray  died 
in  1826,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. — D.  T. 

MURRAY,  Patrick,  fifth  Lord  Elibank,  a  learned  Scottish 
nobleman  and  writer,  was  born  in  1703.  He  studied  for  the 
Scottish  bar,  at  which  he  was  admitted  to  practise  in  1723; 
but  turning  aside  from  the  legal  profession,  he  entered  the  army 
in  the  same  year,  and  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 
He  served  in  the  expedition  to  Carthagena  under  Lord  Cathcart 
in  1740,  but  retired  from  the  army  probably  on  account  of  his 
Jacobite  principles,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  learned 
leisure  and  society.  Lord  Elibank  was  a  great  reader,  and  a 
man  of  wit  and  talent.     He  published  several  small  pieces  of 
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distinguished  merit,  on  the  Currency,  Public  Debts,  entails  in 
Scotland,  the  present  state  of  the  Scottish  peerage,  the  history  of 
Scotland,  &c.  He  was  the  early  patron  of  Dr.  Robertson  and  of 
John  Home;  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Edinburgh 
literati,  and  a  correspondent  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  entertained  a 
high  esteem  for  him  and  paid  him  this  high  compliment — "  I 
never  was  in  Lord  Elibank's  company  without  learning  some- 
thing." He  died  in  1778  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. — 
His  lordship's  youngest  brother,  JamesMurrat,  was  governor 
of  Minorca,  and  acquired  great  distinction  for  his  resolute  defence 
of  that  important  post  in  1781. — J.  T. 

MURRAY,  William.     See  Mansfield. 

MUS.EUS,  Joiiann  Karl  August,  a  German  novelist,  was 
horn  at  Jena  in  1735.  Originally  intended  for  the  church,  he 
preferred  the  study  of  classical  antiquity  and  polite  literature, 
and  in  1770  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  in  the  gymnasium 
at  Weimar,  where  he  died  28th  October,  1787.  Most  of  his 
writings  are  of  a  satirical  turn.  His  "  Grandison  the  Second" 
(afterwards  entitled  the  "German  Grandison")  was  directed 
against  Richardson;  his  "  Physiognomische  Reiscn"  against 
Lavater.  Even  his  "  Miihrchen,"  his  most  popular  productions 
are  not  without  some  slight  tincture  of  satire.  As  to  his  char- 
acter, he  was  of  blameless  integrity,  and  enjoyed  the  unmingled 
respect  of  his  countrymen. — K.  E. 

MUSCHENBROEK.     See  Mussciieniikoek. 

MUSHET,  David,  was  born  at  Dalkeith  in  1772.  From  the 
age  of  nineteen,  when  he  became  one  of  the  staff  belonging  to 
the  Clyde  iron  works,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  metal- 
lurgy ;  and  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  and  opposition  consequent 
upon  the  ignorance  which  surrounded  him,  he  attained  to  be  in 
a  few  years  the  first  authority,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  upon 
all  points  connected  with  the  science  and  practice  of  iron  and 
Bteel  making.  Mr.  Mushet's  early  career  as  a  metallurgist  is 
before  the  world  in  a  volume  of  "Papers  on  Iron  and  Steel,"  re- 
printed in  18-10  from  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  in  which  they 
first  appeared.  These  papers  contain  the  germ  of  inventions  and 
discoveries,  some  perfected  by  himself,  others  adopted  and  worked 
out  by  various  individuals  :  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  least  one 
hundred  of  the  patented  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  iron 
and  steel  have  been  derived  from  Mr.  Mushet's  published  writings. 
These  have  all  benefited  the  world  at  large,  but  his  native  country 
owes  to  him  a  peculiar  debt  of  gratitude  for  almost  unbounded 
commercial  resources  in  the  discovery  of  the  black  band  ironstone. 
This  discovery  he  made  while  engaged  in  erecting  the  Calder  iron- 
works in  1801.  The  article  "Iron"  in  Napier's  supplement  to 
the  Encyclopaedia  Briiannica  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Mushet. 
The  articles  in  Uees1  Cyclopaedia,  "  Blowing  Machine"  and  "  Blast 
Furnace,"  were  also  contributed  by  him.  In  the  year  1798 
some  of  the  leading  French  chemists  made  experiments  to  prove 
that  steel  could  be  made  by  contact  of  the  diamond  in  the 
crucible  with  bar-iron.  In  the  animated  controversy  of  the  day 
on  this  subject,  Mr.  Mushet's  name  was  brought  into  notice  as 
a  young  man  of  rising  talents ;  about  this  time  he  had  made  the 
discovery  for  himself,  that  steel  might  be  made  in  the  crucible 
by  presenting  regulated  portions  of  charcoal  to  bar-iron  ;  but  the 
experiments  he  made  in  consequence  of  this  controversy,  which 
in  itself  never  produced  any  ulterior  result,  led  to  the  important 
discovery  of  the  certain  fusibility  of  malleable  iron  at  a  suitable 
temperature.  In  matters  of  scientific  detail,  in  a  limited  space, 
it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  to  name  some  of  the  discoveries 
which  were  the  results  of  Mr.  Mushet's  labours  and  investigations, 
to  which  he  devoted  a  long  life.  Among  these  discoveries  were 
the  preparation  of  steel  from  bar-iron  by  a  direct  process  com- 
bining the  iron  with  carbon  ;  the  remarkable  and  beneficial  effects 
of  oxide  of  manganese  upon  iron  and  steel,  when  added  during  the 
processes  of  manufacture ;  the  use  of  oxides  of  iron  in  the  puddling 
furnace  in  all  their  various  modes  of  appliance  ;  the  production  of 
pig-iron  from  the  blast  furnace  suitable  for  manufacturing  into 
bar-iron  without  the  intervention  of  the  refinery.  The  application 
of  hot-blast  to  anthracite  coal,  may  also  be  named  as  one  of  them. 
To  the  two  first  processes  it  may  truly  be  affirmed,  that  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  prosperity  of  Sheffield  as  the  emporium  of 
steel-making  is  due.  For  the  combination  of  bar-iron  with  carbon 
Mr.  Mushet  in  November,  1800,  took  out  a  patent.  Many  years 
later,  Mr.  Josiah  M.  Heath  founded  upon  the  second  process  his 
celebrated  patent  for  the  improvement  of  cast-steid,  which  has 
since  raised  the  production  of  cast-steel  in  Sheffield  from  five 
thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand  tons  annually.     From  a  pro- 


cess patented  by  Mr.  Mushet  in  1835,  and  subsequently  adopted 
by  Messrs.  Hill  of  the  Plymouth  ironworks,  South  Wales,  Mr. 
Mushet  himself  never  receiving  but  a  few  hundreds  of  pecu- 
niary benefit,  savings  to  the  enormous  amount  of  £20,000  per 
annum  were  effected,  and  upwards  of  six  hundred  thousand  tons 
of  bar-iron  were  subsequently  manufactured  under  the  patent 
process  at  these  works.  In  1794  Mr.  Mushet  discovered  crys- 
talized  titanium  in  the  hearth  of  a  blast  furnace  at  the  Clyde 
iron  works,  and  he  sent  a  specimen  of  the  titanic  crystals  to  Mr. 
Lowry,  the  celebrated  engraver.  Twenty -eight  years  later  Dr. 
Wollaston,  having  discovered  titanium  in  some  iron  slag  produced 
at  Merthyr  Tydfil,  placed  the  substance  he  thus  discovered  among 
the  list  of  metals,  and  to  him  the  priority  of  the  discovery  bus 
been  since  assigned ;  but  in  reality  the  discovery  of  titanium  by 
Mr.  Mushet  and  its  discover)'  by  Dr.  Wollaston  were  both  original, 
though  the  merit  of  priority  rests  with  Mr.  Mushet.  The  dis- 
covery of  titanium  by  Mr.  Mushet,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  that  discovery  was  made,  suggested  to  Mr.  Mushet'syoungest 
son,  Mr.  Robert  Mushet,  sixty  years  subsequently,  the  process  of 
alloying  titanium  with  steel,  recently  perfected,  which  promises 
to  effect  a  revolution  in  the  art  of  steel-making  as  great  as  that 
which  took  place  in  the  iron  trade  in  consequence  of  the  applica- 
tion of  heated  air  in  the  manufacture  of  pig-iron.  Mr.  Mushet 
died  in  June,  1847,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. — M. 

*  MUSPRATT,  James  Sheridan,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E., 
M.R.I. A.,  a  distinguished  modern  chemist,  was  born  March  8, 
1821,  in  Dublin.  He  was  brought  in  contact  with  chemical 
operations  at  a  very  early  age,  as  his  father  removed  to  England 
and  commenced  at  Newton,  near  Warrington,  the  manufacture 
of  soda  upon  the  principle  of  Leblanc.  The  subject  of  this 
memoir,  after  travelling  for  a  short  time  in  France  and  Germany, 
commenced  his  chemical  studies  in  the  laboratory  of  Professor 
Graham,  first  at  the  Andersonian  university  of  Glasgow,  and 
afterwards  at  London.  We  next  find  him,  at  the  early  age  of 
seventeen,  superintending  the  chemical  department  at  a  print- 
field  in  Manchester.  He  also  published  a  paper  on  chloride  of 
lime.  After  some  unsuccessful  commercial  undertakings  in  the 
United  States,  he  went  in  1843  to  Giessen,  there  to  resume  his 
chemical  studies  under  the  guidance  of  Liebig.  Here  he  pub- 
lished his  celebrated  paper  on  the  sulphites,  and  took  his  degree 
as  doctor  of  philosophy.  He  also  translated  Plattner's  Treatise 
on  the  Blow-pipe  into  English ;  discovered,  in  conjunction  with 
Professor  Hofmann,  toluidine  and  nitraniline;  and  disproved  the 
alleged  production  of  valerianic  acid  from  indigo.  He  then 
spent  some  time  in  visiting  the  principal  laboratories  of  Germany, 
and  becoming  acquainted  with  the  leading  men  of  science.  In 
1847  he  returned  to  Giessen,  and  successfully  investigated  the 
sulphocyanides  of  ethyle  and  methyle.  He  also  produced  papers 
on  the  reactions  of  baryta  and  strontia  before  the  blow-pipe,  and 
on  carmufellic  acid,  a  new  substance  found  in  cloves.  More 
recently  he  has  resided  in  Liverpool,  where  he  has  established  a 
very  flourishing  college  of  chemistry.  Not  a  few  of  the  pupils 
of  this  institution  now  occupy  honourable  and  responsible  situa- 
tions in  various  colleges,  laboratories,  and  chemical  manufac- 
tories at  home  and  abroad,  and  have  by  their  discoveries  done 
credit  to  their  master.  Amongst  the  important  papers  which 
have  emanated  from  this  college  we  cannot  forbear  to  notice  Mr. 
Kynaston's  investigation  of  ball-soda,  or  black-ash,  and  his 
method  of  separating  the  alkaline  sulphates,  sulphites,  hypo- 
sulphites, and  sulphides.  In  1854,  Dr.  Muspratt  commenced  a 
work,  entitled  "  Chemistry,  theoretical,  practical,  and  analytical, 
as  applied  and  relating  to  Arts  and  Manufactures,"  which  has 
recently,  after  immense  labour,  been  brought  to  a  close,  and  has 
been  very  successful.  Dr.  Muspratt's  merit  has  been  fully  appre- 
ciated. His  papers  have  appeared  in  all  the  leading  scientific 
journals.  He  has  been  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh;  a  member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy;  a  member  of 
the  Socie'te  d'Encouragemcnt,  and  Academie  Nationale  of  France; 
and  an  honorary  fellow  of  the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy. 
An  American  university  has  also  conferred  upon  him  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  M.D.  In  1848  Dr.  Muspratt  married  the  celebrated 
actress,  Miss  Susan  Cushman,  who  died  in  1859. — J.  W.  S. 

MUSSCHENBROEK,  Peter  van,  an  eminent  Dutch  natural 
philosopher,  was  born  at  Lcyden  on  the  14th  March,  1692,  and 
died  there  on  the  19th  September,  1761.  He  studied  at  the 
university  of  his  native  city,  and  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine  in  1718.  Incited  to  the  study  of  experimental  physics 
by  the  friendship  and  example  of  S'Gravesande,  Musschenbroek 
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cultivated  that  science  with  great  zeal ;  and  it  is  to  those  two  men 
that  the  honour  is   i  I   having  tirst  introduced  a  know- 

:,ian  philosophy  into  Holland.    Musschenbroek 
if  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics 
in  1719  at  Duisburg,  :"lJ  i:1  1728  at  Utrecht;   in  1732  he 
becanu  of  astronomy  at  Utrecht,  which  he  quitted  in 

174U  to  return  to  the  university  of  Ley  den.  His  attachment  to 
his  native  country  caused  him  to  refuse  many  offers  of  advance- 
ment from  foreign  sovereigns.  His  greatest  literary  work  is 
a  treatise  on  physics,  entitled  "  Introductio  ad  Philosophiam 
Xaturalem ;"  it  first  appeared  in  1726,  and  from  time  to  time 
improved  and  augmented  editions  were  published,  the  last  after 
the  author's  death.  Through  well-directed  and  unflagging  labour 
in  experimenting,  he  added  to  physical  science  a  vast  mass  of 
accurate  detailed  knowledge  as  to  the  properties  of  bodies,  such 
as  specitic  gravities,  friction,  cohesion,  strength,  capillarity,  and 
electrical  and  magnetics]  properties ;  and  set  an  excellent  example 
to  subsequent  inquirers  of  the  true  method  of  investigating  the 
phenomena  of  nature. — W.  J.  M.  1!. 

MUSSET,  Louis  Charles  Alfred  de,  known  in  litera- 
ture as  Alfred  de  Musset,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  writers  of 
modern  France,  was  born  at  Paris  on  the  11th  November,  1810, 
and  died  there  on  the  1st  May,  1857.  He  was  the  son  of  Musset 
Pathay,  and  studied  at  the  college  Henri  Quatre,  where  he  was 
the  intimate  companion  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  eldest  son  of 
Louis  Philippe,  who  ever  afterwards  regarded  him  in  the  light 
of  a  friend.  He  commenced  his  career  by  a  drama  taken  from 
the  English  Opium  Eater.  It  was  not  successful,  but  the  young 
author  was  not  deterred.  He  soon  fell  in  with  the  romantic 
school,  Victor  Hugo,  Lamartine,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  &c,  and  by 
his  tales  and  poems  made  himself  a  wide  reputation.  His 
"Contes  d'Espagne,"  which  appeared  in  1830,  made  him  one  of 
the  Parisian  literary  celebrities.  These  were  followed  in  the 
ir  by  the  "  Nouvelles  Poesies,"  which  the  public  received 
with  great  approbation  With  George  Sand  he  went  to  Italy,  in 
what  particular  capacity  is  not  explained ;  but  the  result  of  the 
journey  was  a  new  work,  the  "Confession   d'un    Enfant   du 

."  Several  of  his  writings,  not  intended  for  the  stage, 
were  dramatized  and  played  with  the  utmost  success,  whereas 
those  afterwards  written  specially  for  representation  did  not 
the  public.  This  may  have  arisen  from  a  falling  off  in 
the  imaginative  power  of  the  author,  caused  by  the  use  of  "  the 
emerald  poison,"  a  frailty  almost  unknown  among  the  educated 
classes  of  France  until  very  recent  times.  While  writing  plays, 
poems,  and  romances,  the  duke  of  Orleans  procured  for  him  the 
office  of  librarian  to  the  ministry  of  the  interior.  This  appoint- 
ment he  lost  in  1848,  but  Napoleon  III.  reinstated  him.  His 
death  took  place  at  the  early  age  of  forty-seven,  hastened  pro- 
bably by  the  indulgence  that  had  already  destroyed  his  powers 
of  composition,  and  which  he  bewailed  with  the  bitter  lamenta- 
tion that  wrung  the  heart  of  Coleridge.  "Frederic  et  Ber- 
nerette"  is  considered  his  best  work. — P.  E.  D. 

MYDDELTON,  Sip.  Hugh,  a  famous  English  merchant  and 
r,  was  born  at  Galch-hill,  near  Denbigh,  North  Wales, 
about  1555,  and  died  in  or  near  London  on  the  10th  of  Decem- 
ber, 16.31.  He  was  the  sixth  son  of  Richard  Myddelton  of 
Galch-hill,  governor  of  Denbigh  castle,  and  member  of  an  old 
and  honourable  family  of  North  Wales,  many  of  whose  descend- 
ants have  become  distinguished  in  various  ways.  He  was  bred 
in  the  city  of  London  to  the  trade  of  a  goldsmith,  which  then 
embraced  the  profession  of  banking  ;  and  he  carried  on  that 
business  in  Baamshaw  or  Basinghall  Street  to  the  end  of  his 
life  with  honour  and  success,  and  combined  with  it  many  useful 
undertakings  in  merchandise  and  manufactures.  In  1603  he 
*as  elected  to  represent  his  native  town  of  Denbigh  in  parlia- 
ment    The  work  upon  which  bis  fame  rests  is  the  well-known 

River,  by  which  a  gnat  part  of  London  is  amply  supplied 
with  pure  water  to  this  day.  Myddelton  first  proposed  that 
undertaking  about  1008,  at  a  time  when  London  had  far  out- 
grown its  existing  means  of  water-supply.  An  act  had  been 
passed  to  empower  the  corporation  to  bring  water  to  the  northern 


part  of  the  city  from  the  sources  of  the  Eiver  Lea  in  Hertford- 
shire ;  but  no  one  could  be  found  skilful  and  bold  enough  to 
undertake  the  planning  and  execution  of  the  necessary  works, 
until  Myddelton  came  forward  and  offered  to  do  so.  The  cor- 
poration readily  agreed  to  transfer  to  him  the  powers  which  they 
had  obtained,  on  condition  of  his  finishing  the  undertaking  within 
four  years  from  the  spring  of  1G09.  In  May  of  that  year  he 
commenced  the  work  and  carried  it  on  vigorously  in  the  face  of 
much  selfish  and  ignorant  opposition,  through  which,  however, 
the  time  and  cost  of  execution  were  so  much  increased,  that  in 
the  course  of  the  third  year  Myddelton  found  it  advisable  to 
apply  to  the  corporation  for  an  extension  of  the  stipulated  time 
(which  was  granted),  and  to  Eing  James  I.  for  assistance  in 
raising  the  capital.  The  king,  with  a  promptitude  and  liberality 
which  did  him  great  honour,  at  once  agreed  to  Myddelton's  pro- 
posal, undertaking  to  pay  half  the  whole  cost  of  the  work,  both 
past  and  future,  upon  condition  of  receiving  half  the  profit;  and 
without  reserving  to  the  crown  any  share  in  the  management  of 
the  work,  except  that  of  appointing  a  commissioner  to  examine 
the  accounts,  and  receive  payment  of  the  royal  share  of  the  profit. 
On  Michaelmas  day,  1G13,  the  work  was  complete;  and  the 
entrance  of  the  New  River  water  into  London  was  celebrated  by 
a  public  ceremony,  presided  over  by  the  lord-mayor,  Thomas 
Myddelton,  the  projector's  elder  brother.  Hugh  Myddelton 
received  from  the  king  the  honour  of  knighthood.  The  New 
River,  as  originally  executed,  was  a  canal  of  ten  feet  wide,  and 
probably  about  four  feet  deep.  It  drew  its  supply  of  water  from 
the  Chadwell  and  Amwell  springs,  near  Ware,  and  followed  a 
very  winding  course  of  nearly  forty  miles,  with  a  very  slight  fall, 
to  Islington,  where  it  discharged  its  water  into  a  reservoir  called 
the  New  River  Head.  In  more  recent  times  its  channel  has 
been  widened,  shortened,  and  otherwise  improved ;  larger  reser- 
voirs have  been  constructed ;  and  a  great  additional  supply  of 
water  has  been  obtained  from  the  River  Lea ;  but  the  general 
course  and  site  of  the  works  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  time 
of  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton.  In  1C20  he  undertook  another  work 
of  improvement,  the  reclaiming  from  the  sea  of  a  flooded  district 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  called  Brading  Haven.  This  undertaking 
was  for  a  time  successful;  but  about  1G24  Myddelton's  connec- 
tion with  it  ceased,  and  the  works  fell  into  neglect,  and  were 
destroyed  by  the  sea.  In  1617  he  took  a  lease  of  some  lead  and 
silver  mines  in  Wales,  in  the  district  about  Plymlimmon,  between 
the  Dovey  and  the  Ystwith,  which  had  been  unsuccessfully 
worked  by  former  adventurers,  and  were  flooded  with  water. 
He  fully  succeeded  in  clearing  the  mines  of  water,  and  in  obtain- 
ing a  large  profit  by  working  them.  In  1622  he  was  created  a 
baronet,  with  remission  of  the  customary  fees.  He  continued  to 
be  actively  engaged  in  business  and  in  works  of  public  benefit, 
until  near  the  time  of  his  death  at  the  age  of  seventy-six. — 
(Smiles'  Lives  of  the  Engineers.} — W.  J.  M.  R. 

MYTENS,  Daniel,  a  very  distinguished  Dutch  portrait 
painter,  was  born  at  the  Hague  about  1590,  and  came  over 
to  this  country  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  He  obtained  the 
notice  of  Charles  I.,  who  in  1625  appointed  him  his  painter,  with 
a  salary  of  £20  a  year,  and  until  the  arrival  of  Vandyck  in 
England  in  1632  Mytens  was  the  principal  painter  at  the  Eng- 
lish court ;  he  executed  many  portraits  of  the  nobility,  and  some 
of  Charles  and  his  Queen  Henrietta ;  there  are  two  such  with 
the  dwarf  Sir  Jeffrey  Hudson  introduced  into  them ;  one  at 
Dunmore  Park,  near  Falkirk,  and  another  at  Serlby,  Notting- 
hamshire. This  dwarf  when  seven  years  old  was  served  up  in  a 
cold  pie,  at  an  entertainment  given  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
at  Burghley  to  Charles  I.  and  his  queen,  and  presented  to  the 
latter  by  the  duchess  of  Buckingham.  He  was  then,  it  is  asserted, 
only  eighteen  inches  high.  Some  portraits  by  Mytens  are  also 
at  Hampton  Court,  of  which  James,  the  first  marquis  of  Hamilton, 
is  an  excellent  picture.  After  the  arrival  of  Vandyck,  Mytens 
feeling  the  change  in  his  position,  solicited  permission  to  return 
to  his  own  country;  he  was  still  living  at  the  Hague  in  1656. 
His  portrait  is  among  the  Ctntum  Icunes  engraved  after  Van- 
dyck by  Pontius. — R.  N.  W. 
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NADIR  SHAH,  otherwise  TAMASP  KOULI  KHAN,  the 
latest  example  in  oriental  history  of  a  great  conqueror  and 
powerful  monarch  raised  from  a  humble  origin,  was  bom  in 
1C88  at  a  village  near  Meshed,  the  capital  of  Khorassan.  Left 
an  orphan  in  his  boyhood,  and  deprived  of  his  inheritance  by  an 
uncle,  he  became  a  soldier  in  the  service  of  the  governor  of 
Mashed,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  in  conflicts  with  the 
>  by  his  courage  and  capacity.  He  could,  however,  obtain 
no  promotion  from  Ispahan,  where  the  Sophi  Shah  Hussein  was 
given  up  to  the  influences  of  a  corrupt  court.  Nadir,  driven 
away  with  harshness  and  contumely,  maintained  himself  by 
pillage  at  the  head  of  a  roving  band  of  adventurers.  Ere  long 
Le  found  himself  leader  of  a  formidable  force,  conquering  cities 
and  territories.  Meanwhile  Ispahan  had  been  invaded  by  the 
Affghans,  by  whom  Hussein  was  dethroned,  1722.  Shah  Tamasp 
his  heir  retired  to  the  northern  provinces  of  Persia  and  found  a 
valuable  ally  in  Nadir,  who  soon  gained  a  complete  empire  over 
the  feeble  mind  of  the  monarch — not,  however,  without  show 
of  deference,  for  lie  now  changed  his  name  from  "  Nadir  Kouli" 
(Slave  of  the  Wonderful),  to  "Tamasp  Kouli  "(Slave  of  Tamasp). 
By  his  energy  and  great  military  talents  he  soon  delivered  the 
shah  from  foreign  enemies,  and  restored  Persia  to  its  ancient 
grandeur,  enlarging  her  frontiers  on  every  side  at  the  expense  of 
the  Affghans,  the  Uzbegs,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Turks  respectively. 
Tamasp,  however,  attempting  to  act  independently  of  his  too 
powerful  subject  by  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  Turks,  was 
deposed,  1732,  and  his  son  Abbas  III.,  an  infant  eight  months 
old,  proclaimed  sovereign  under  the  regency  of  Nadir.  Four 
years  later,  Abbas  having  died  very  opportunely,  Nadir  was 
elected  king  of  Persia  by  a  large  assembly  of  the  nobles  of  Persia. 
After  this  he  made  his  celebrated  expedition  to  India,  conquered 
the  Great  Mogul,  occupied  Delhi,  and  returned  home  laden  with 
countless  treasures.  But  from  this  time  a  change  came  over  his 
character ;  avarice,  jealousy,  and  cruelty  possessed  his  mind.  On 
suspicion  that  his  son  Riza  had  instigated  an  attempt  made 
upon  his  life,  he  condemned  that  gallant  prince  to  lose  his  eyes. 
"  It  is  not  my  eyes  you  have  put  out,"  said  Riza,  "  but  those  of 
Fcrsia."  The  words  were  of  prophetic  import.  Nadir,  who 
had  been  the  glory  of  his  country  and  the  pride  of  his  soldier}', 
made  himself,  by  detestable  cruelties  committed  on  the  sectarian 
plea  of  destroying  sectarianism  in  religion,  the  object  of  uni- 
versal hate  and  terror.  Some  of  his  generals,  aware  of  his  evil 
intentions  towards  themselves,  conspired  to  kill  him.  On  the 
Bight  of  the  19th  June,  1747,  they  rushed  upon  him  as  he  lay 
in  his  tent  in  the  camp  at  Feth-abad;  and  after  a  desperate 
struggle,  in  which  he  wounded  two  of  them,  they  put  him  to 
death  and  cut  oft' his  head. — 1!.  H. 

NAIX,  Lb,  the  name  of  a  distinguished  French  family  of 
painters  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  the  earliest  genre  painters  of 
the  French  school.  There  were  three  brothers  of  this  name, 
natives  of  Laon  in  the  north  of  France — Louis,  Antoine,  and 
Mathieu  le  Nain.  Having  acquired  their  art  from  a  stranger 
in  the  town  of  Laon,  they  completed  their  studies  and  established 
themselves  in  Paris,  where  Antoine,  the  second,  became  a  master 
painter  in  1629.  and  Mathieu,  the  third,  was  made  painter  to  the 
city  of  Paris  in  1633.  All  three  brothers  were  admitted  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Painting  in  March,  1648,  the  year 
of  its  foundation;  but  Louis  and  Antoine  died  within  two  days 
of  each  other  in  that  same  month  of  March.  They  were  never 
married.  Mathieu  survived  his  brothers  many  years ;  he  died  in 
1677.  These  three  brothers,  generally  spoken  of  as  one  painter, 
executed  works  in  various  styles — church  history,  portrait,  and 
genre.     Their  genre  pictures  are  the  best  known.     They  are 


somewhat  hard  and  forcible,  being  distinguished  by  a  crisp  touch, 
and  rather  crude  colouring.     Louis,  called  "  Le  Eomain,"  was  a 
good  portrait  as  well  as  genre  painter;  Antoine  was  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished for  his  miniatures  and  small  portraits;  Mathieu  was 
the  principal  painter  of  the  so-called  Bambocciate.  —  (Villot, 
Notice  des  Tableaux  du  Louvre,  e'eole  Francaise.) — R.  N.  W. 
NANNI.     See  Udine.  Giovanni  da. 
NAOGERGE  or  KIRCHMAIER,  T.     See  Kirciimaier. 
NAPIER,  NEPER,  NEPAIR,  NEPEIR,  NAPER,  NAPARE, 
NAPEIR,  or  NAIPPER,  the  name  of  an  old  Scottish  family, 
famous  for  the  great  men  it  has  produced  through  several  centu- 
ries.    "  Napier  "  is  the  modern  spelling  of  the  name ;  but  of  all 
the  modes  of  spelling  given  above,  it  is  the  only  one  which  never 
occurs  in  ancient  documents.    In  these  the  most  frequent  spelling 
is  •"Neper,"  and  this  corresponds  with  the  original  Scottish  pro- 
|  nunciation,  still  preserved  by  the  working  people.     The  family  is 
a  branch  of  the  noble  house  of  Levenax,  or  Lennox,  whose  arms 
I  it  bears  with  a  difference.     There  are  records  of  its  existence 
I  towards  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  but  its  earliest 
representative  of  whom  a  detailed  account  is  extant,  was  Sir 
>  Alexander  Napare,  who  in  1437  was  lord  provost  of  Edinburgh, 
|  and  in  1438  acquired  from  King  James  I.  of  Scotland  the  barony 
of  Merchanstoun,  Merchistoun,  or  Merchiston,  of  which  the  castle 
[  still  stands  in  a  habitable  condition  about  a  mile  to  the  west  of 
I  Edinburgh.    He  died  in  1454,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sir 
I  Alexander,  who,  as  a  reward  for  having  gallantly  risked  his  life 
i  in  defence  of  Jane,  queen  dowager  of  Scotland,  against  a  band 
■  of  conspirators  in  1439,  had  been  appointed  in  1449  comptroller 
i  of  the  royal  household,  and  gifted  with  extensive  lands  by  her 
|  son  James  II.,  and  in  1451  had  been  sent  as  an  ambassador  to 
1  England.    He  afterwards  held  various  high  offices  of  state  under 
I  James  II.  and  James  III.,  and  was  frequently  sent  upon  impor- 
I  tant  embassies  to  neighbouring  courts,  and  among  others  to  that 
I  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy.    He  died  about  1472  or 
1473.     From  him,  through  five  more  generations  of  statesmen 
and  soldiers,  several  of  whom  were   slain   in  battle  for  their 
country,  the  barony   of   Merchiston   descended   to  the   famous 
inventor  of  logarithms. — (See  Memoirs   of  John   Napier,  by 
Mark  Napier,  Esq.,  advocate.) — W.  J.  M.  R. 

NAPIER,  Sir  Charles,  K.C.B.,  a  distinguished  naval  officer, 
was  born  in  1786,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  Captain  Napier  of 
Merchiston  hall,  and  grandson  of  Francis  fifth  Lord  Napier. 
Having  from  his  earliest  years  shown  a  strong  inclination  for  the 
sea,  his  father  with  great  reluctance  removed  him  from  the  high- 
school  of  Edinburgh  in  his  thirteenth  year,  and  placed  him  on 
board  H.M.S.  Renown.  He  served  in  the  fruitless  expedition  to 
Ferrol,  and  afterwards  in  the  Mediterranean.  After  taking  part 
in  the  attacks  on  the  Boulogne  flotilla,  and  assisting  in  the  Coura- 
geux  at  the  capture  of  the  Marenoo  and  the  famous  Belle  Pouie, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Pullosk  in  1807,  and 
fought  in  her  a  brilliant  action  with  a  French  corvette  for  three 
hours,  in  which  his  thigh  was  broken  by  a  bullet,  which  left  him 
with  a  slight  bait  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  wound 
had  scarcely  healed  when,  accompanied  by  only  four  men,  he 
scaled  the  walls  of  a  fort  at  Martinique,  and  thus  greatly  facilitated 
the  surrender  of  that  island.  He  was  rewarded  for  his  gallantry 
with  the  rank  of  post-captain  ;  and  was  soon  afcer  (April,  1809) 
appointed  by  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  captain  of  the  Hautpoult,  a 
French  74,  which  in  the  18-gun  brig  the  Recruit  he  was  the  first 
to  pursue  and  bring  to  action.  On  Captain  Napier's  return  home 
with  a  convoy,  Lord  Mulgrave,  then  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
a  stupid,  blundering  official,  confirmed  him  in  his  rank,  but 
superseded  him.     He  availed  himself  of  this  period  of  enforced 


to  resume  Ida  studios  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
be  attended  classes  in  modern  languages,  history,  chemis- 
try, and  mathematics.     He  soon  tired,  however,  of  tins  quiet 
mid  studious  lite,  and  went  out   to  Portugal  on  a  visit  to  his 
three  gallant  cousins  who  were  serving  under  Wellington.     He 
re  in  the  thickest  of"  the  tight  at  Busaco.    On  his  return 
home  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  32-gun  frigate 
ms,  and  found  a  congenial  employment  in  harassing  the 
enemy  on  the  coast  of  Sicily 'and  Calabria.    He  effectually  frus- 
Murat's  intention  to  establish  a  navy  by  storming  the 
martello  towers  of  Porto  del  Infreschi  and  Palinaro,  November, 
the  strong  fort  of  Sapri,  May,  1812  ;  taking 
the  inland  of  Ponza,  and  capturing  merchant  vessels  and  a  large 
v  of  naval  stores  in  the  face  of  troops,  batteries,  and  gun- 
'  He  ns  next  transferred  to  the  Euryaha,  and  rendered 
.   le  by  his  daring  and  reckless  exploits,  that  he 
was  known  and  feared  as  "Mad  Charlie"  along  the  whole  of  the 
French  and  Italian  Mediterranean  coast.    He  was  next  engaged 
in  the  wearisome  blockade  of  Toulon,  during  which  he  drove  a 
convoy  into  Cavalaire  bay  and  destroyed  it,  and  soon  after  com- 
to  run  ashore  at  Calvi.     On  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon  Napier  was  sent  to  the  coast  of  America,  where  he  led 
y  in  the  hazardous  ascent  and  descent  of  the  Potomac; 
and  afterwards  distinguished  himself  in  the  operations  against 
Alexandria  and  Baltimore.     After  remaining  fourteen  years  on 
half- pay  Captain  Napier  received  the  command  of  the  Galera, 
to  which  he  adapted  paddle-wheels  worked  by  winches  before 
steam  power  was  applied  to  ships.    While  cruising  in  this  vessel 
at  the  Azores  he  became  acquainted  with  the  leaders  of  the  con- 
stitutional party  in  Portugal,  and  recommended  himself  to  the 
notice  of  Don  Pedro.     On  the  retirement  of  Admiral  Sartorius, 
he  was  offered  and  accepted  the  command  of  the  Portuguese 
fleet  in  1833  ;  and  though  both  ill-equipped  and  ill-manned,  he 
obtained  a  complete  victory  over  the  fleet  of  Don  Miguel,  which 
was  greatly  superior  in  numbers  and  weight  of  metal.     By  this 
success  he  terminated  the  war,  and  established  Dona  Maria  on 
the  throne.    His  brilliant  successes  were  rewarded  with  the  title 
of  Viscount  Cape  St.  Vincent,  a  pension  of  £600  a  year,  the  grand 
cross  of  all  the  Portuguese  orders,  and  the  rank  of  admiral-in- 
chief.     His  zealous  attempts,  however,  to  reorganise  the  navy 
and  the  arsenals  were  thwarted  by  official  imbecility,  and  he 
quitted  the  Portuguese  service  in  disgust.     On  the  restoration  of 
his  name  to  the  British  navy  list  in  1839,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Poicerful  on  the  Levant  station.     When  the  war  broke  out 
between  the  Porte  and  Mehemet  Ali,  Napier  was  despatched  to 
Beyrout  and  Djouni,  where  he  formed  an  army  of  sailors,  marines, 
and  discontented  Turks,  with  which  he  defeated  the  Egyptians 
at  Kelbzer,  stormed  Sidon,  and  routed  Ibraham  Pasha  at  Bohar- 
suf.    His  eccentric  appearance,  seated  upon  a  donkey  with  a  large 
-hat  upon  his  head  and  a  formidable  bludgeon  in  his  hand, 
and  his  dog  Pow  scampering  by  his  side,  excited  great  merriment 
among  his  followers.     On  the  2nd  of  November,  1840,  Commo- 
dore Napier  assisted  at  the  siege  of  Acre  with  his  usual  reckless 
daring;  but  took  up  a  position  which  had  not  been  assigned  him 
by  his  commanding  officer,  Sir  R.  Stopford.     After  the  reduction 
of  Acre  he  took  charge  of  the  squadron  off  Alexandria,  where  he 
concluded  an  advantageous  convention  with  Mehemet  Ali.     For 
these  distinguished  sen-ices  he  received  high  honours  not  only 
from  his  own  government,  but  from  the  emperors  of  Austria  and 
l,  and  the  king  of  Prussia.     After  his  return  to  England 
1 1  he  was  appointed  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  held  for 
two  years  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet.     In  1847  he  was  a 
second  time  appointed  to  this  office,  which  he  held  for  two  years, 
but  was  suspended  by  Sir  Francis  Baring  on  account  of  his  impru- 
dent and  violent  attacks  on  the  naval  administration.     When 
war  with  Russia  became  imminent,  Sir  Charles  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Baltic  fleet.     The  unreasonable  impatience 
of  the  public,  and  his  own  imprudent  and  braggadocio  talk,  led 
to  most  unreasonable  expectations,  which  were  in  the  end  com- 
:  pointed     He  captured  Bomarsnnd;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  want  of  gun-boats,  he  was  unable  to  accomplish 
anything  against  Cronstadt  or  Sweaborg.      A  public  clamour 
was  created  against  him ;  he  quarrelled  with  Sir  Jnmes  Graham 
the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  contrived  to  place  himself  in 
the  wrong.     He  was  in  consequence  dismissed  from  his  command 
and  was  not  again  appointed  to  office.    Sir  Charles  was  returned 
to  parliament  for  Marylcbone  in  1841.     He  resigned  his  seat  on 
going  to  the  Baltic;  but  was  returned  for  Southward  in  1855 


He  was  a  frequent  speaker  in  the  house,  though  he  never  attained 
to  much  influence  in  parliament,  and  injured  himself  more  than 
the  admiralty  by  his  frequent  and  violent  attacks.  He  was, 
however,  a  true  and  zealous  friend  of  the  seamen  and  marines,  and 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  improvement  of  their  condition. 
He  died  in  November,  1801,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
Sir  Charles  Napier  was  a  strange  medley  of  naval  skill  and  cou- 
rage, eccentricity,  slovenliness,  shrewdness,  and  imprudence.  He 
was  "  excitable,  vain,  choleric,  frank,  and  truthful ;  fond  of  fun 
and  frolic;  self-confident,  full  of  daring,  ambition,  energy,  and 
indomitable  will."  He  was  the  author  of  a  "  History  of  the  War 
of  Succession  in  Portugal ;"  "  Letters  on  the  State  of  the  Navy;" 
and  a  "  History  of  the  Syrian  War."  He  also  furnished  materials 
for  Mr.  Earp's  History  of  the  Baltic  Campaign,  and  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  United  Service  Magazine.  His 
numerous  letters  to  the  newspapers  were  not  always  characterized 
by  discretion. — {Life  and  Correspondence  of  'Admiral  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  by  Major-General  E.  Napier,  2  vols.,  18G1.) — J.  T. 

NAPIER,  Sir  Chari.es  James,  G.C.B.,  a  celebrated  mili- 
tary officer,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  George  Napier,  and 
grandson  of  Francis,  fifth  Lord  Napier.  His  mother,  Lady 
Sarah  Lennox,  daughter  of  the  second  duke  of  Richmond,  was 
the  object  of  a  strong  attachment  on  the  part  of  George  III., 
and  but  for  the  interposition  of  his  mother  would  have  been 
queen  of  England.  On  his  father's  side,  Charles  Napier  traced 
his  lineage  to  the  great  Montrose,  and  the  still  greater  Napier 
of  Merchiston,  the  inventor  of  logarithms.  The  blood  ot 
Charles  II.  of  England  and  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  also  flowed 
in  his  veins.  George  Napier  was  remarkable  for  his  stature, 
strength,  handsome  person,  and  ability.  He  had  been  a  pupil 
of  Hume  the  historian,  had  served  in  the  American  war,  had 
subsequently  filled  a  variety  of  situations,  in  all  of  which  he  had 
distinguished  himself,  and  ended  by  becoming  comptroller  ct 
military  accounts  in  Ireland.  His  more  famous  son,  Charles,  was 
born  on  the  10th  of  August,  1782.  His  early  years  were  passed 
in  Ireland,  where  he  was  educated  principally  by  his  father.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  he  obtained,  31st  January,  1794,  an  ensign's 
commission  in  the  22nd  regiment  of  foot,  and  on  the  8th  of  May 
following  he  was  gazetted  a  lieutenant.  Four  years  after,  when 
the  Irish  rebellion  broke  out,  young  Napier  saw  his  first  service 
as  aid-de-camp  to  Sir  James  Duff.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
1800  he  became  a  lieutenant  in  the  95th  or  rifle  corps,  and  was 
quartered  in  various  places  in  England.  The  despotism  of  his 
commanding  officer  having  rendered  the  regiment  odious  to  him, 
Charles  Napier  was  placed  on  the  staff  of  his  cousin,  General 
Fox,  who  first  was  commander-in-chief  in  Ireland,  and  was  next 
appointed  to  the  London  district.  In  1804  Charles  sustained  the 
irreparable  loss  of  his  father,  who  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-one. 
In  1806  he  obtained  a  majority  in  the  50th;  and  in  the  absence 
of  the  colonel  he  commanded  this  regiment  during  the  advance 
into  Spain,  and  the  retreat  to  Corunna  under  Sir  John  Moore, 
whom  he  regarded  as  "  the  model  soldier  of  England."  He 
exhibited  the  most  daring  courage  at  the  battle  of  Corunna, 
where  he  received  five  wounds  and  was  taken  prisoner.  Treated 
with  great  kindness  by  Marshal  Ney,  in  January,  1810,  Napier 
was  restored  to  his  regiment ;  and  a  few  months  later,  having 
obtained  leave  of  absence,  he  joined  the  light  division  in  the 
Peninsula  as  a  volunteer.  He  fought  with  desperate  valour  at 
the  bloody  battle  of  the  Coa,  and  again  at  Busaco,  where  he  was 
once  more  severely  wounded,  a  ball  having  passed  through  his 
nose,  shattered  his  jaw,  and  lodged  near  his  ear.  He  was  badly 
treated  by  the  surgeons,  and  suffered  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life  from  the  effects  of  this  wound.  In  June,  1811,  he  was 
elevated  to  a  lieutenant-colonelcy,  and  so  eager  was  he  to  resume 
his  place  in  the  field  that,  with  his  wound  still  bandaged,  he 
rode  in  hot  haste  from  Lisbon  to  Condeixa,  a  distance  of  ninety- 
two  miles,  upon  the  same  horse,  having  halted  only  once  in  his 
wonderful  journey.  On  coming  up  with  the  army,  which  was 
eagerly  pursuing  the  retreating  French  under  Massena,  Napier 
met  two  of  his  brothers  being  carried  to  the  rear  severely,  and 
one  of  them  supposed  to  be  mortally  wounded ;  but  without 
speaking  a  word  to  either  of  them  he  hastened  forward  into  the 
fight.  After  taking  part  in  the  hard-fought  battle  of  Fuentes 
d'Onore  and  the  siege  of  Badajos,  as  well  as  in  innumerable 
skirmishes,  Colonel  Napier  was  ordered  to  leave  the  Peninsula 
and  take  charge  of  his  new  regiment,  the  102nd,  which  had 
returned  from  New  South  Wales  completely  disorganized.  In 
July,  1812,  he  was  sent  to  Bermuda,  to  his  grievous  disappoint- 
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ment.  In  June,  1813,  however,  he  was  once  more  summoned 
to  active  service,  and  was  employed  under  Sir  John  Warren 
and  Sir  Sydney  Beckwith  in  ravaging  the  coasts  of  America 
— a  kind  of  warfare  which  he  detested,  and  denounced  as 
disgraceful  to  the  British  name.  In  the  following  September 
he  exchanged  into  his  old  regiment,  the  50th,  in  order  to  get 
back  to  a  nobler  contest;  but  when  he  reached  home  he  found 
the  war  virtually  at  an  end.  He  missed  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
by  only  three  days,  but  assisted  at  the  storming  of  Cambrav, 
and  had  a  share  in  a  combat  at  Paris.  He  was  now  put  on 
half-pay;  but,  with  his  characteristic  and  provident  energy,  he 
turned  to  account  this  period  of  enforced  inactivity  by  studying, 
in  company  with  his  brother  William,  at  the  military  college  at 
Farnham.  In  1819  Colonel  Napier  obtained  the  appointment 
of  inspecting  field-officer  in  the  Ionian  islands,  and  three  years 
later  was  appointed  military  resident  of  Cephalonia,  an  office  of 
the  most  laborious  nature,  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  in 
such  a  maimer  that  the  inhabitants  still  call  him  "  Father." 
He  was  recalled  in  1830  in  consequence  of  the  intrigues  of 
the  high  commissioner,  which  he  denounced  in  very  indignant 
terms.  He  lost  his  mother  in  1826  and  his  wife  in  1833 — 
bereavements  which  inflicted  on  his  affectionate  and  sensitive 
nature  the  most  poignant  grief — almost  despair.  In  1838  he 
was  made  a  knight  of  the  bath,  and  in  the  following  }ear  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  northern  district  of  England, 
where  the  chartists  were  at  that  time  meditating  an  insur- 
rection. His  dispositions  for  the  suppression  of  riots  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  peace,  were  of  the  most  masterly  kind, 
and  were  completely  successful.  He  speaks  of  himself  at  this 
period  as  having  one  leg  in  the  grave,  but  the  most  splendid 
portion  of  his  career  was  only  about  to  commence.  In  18-11  he 
was  offered  and  at  once  accepted  a  place  on  the  Indian  staff. 
He  was  first  sent  to  command  at  the  Poonah  station,  near  Bom- 
bay, where  he  diligently  drilled  and  manoeuvred  his  troops,  and 
attracted  attention  by  commencing  that  system  of  military 
reform  for  which  he  afterwards  became  so  famous.  In  August, 
1842,  he  was  directed  to  assume  the  command  of  the  provinces 
of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Scinde,  which  were  then  in  a  very- 
disordered  condition.  He  set  out  with  the  resolution  that  he 
would  compel  the  Ameers  to  choose  either  an  honest  peace  or 
open  war,  and  he  kept  his  word.  Encouraged  by  our  disastrous 
Afghanistan  war,  they  would  observe  no  treaties,  but  vacillated 
and  procrastinated,  and  professed  submission  while  they  pre- 
pared for  hostilities.  Sir  Charles,  seeing  that  war  was  inevitable, 
prepared  to  strike  a  prompt  and  vigorous  blow.  Having  secured 
some  masterly  positions  which  rendered  it  hopeless  to  attack 
him,  he  resolved  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  the  far-famed  fortress 
of  Emaum  Ghur,  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  desert,  which  the 
Ameers  believed  to  be  inaccessible  by  European  troops.  After  a 
march  of  eight  days  through  a  wilderness,  at  the  head  of  only 
three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  he  reached  the  mysterious  fortifi- 
cation, only  to  find  it  deserted.  He  immediately  set  to  work, 
mined  and  blew  up  the  place,  and  returned  across  the  desert 
without  losing  a  single  man.  The  duke  of  Wellington  described 
this  exploit  as  "  one  of  the  most  curious  military  feats  which  he 
had  ever  known  to  be  performed,  or  ever  perused  an  account  of  in 
his  life."  Meanwhile  the  enemy  had  assembled  a  large  force  at 
Meaneewith  the  view  of  intercepting  Napier's  march  to  the  capital. 
Sir  Charles  promptly  advanced  to  meet  them,  and  on  the  17th  of 
February,  1843,  at  the  head  of  only  eighteen  hundred  infantry 
and  eight  hundred  cavalry,  he  encountered  twenty-five  thousand 
infantry  and  ten  thousand  irregular  horsemen,  drawn  up  in  a  very 
strong  position.  The  enemy  fought  with  desperate  valour,  but 
after  a  struggle  which  lasted  for  three  hours  and  a  half,  and  was 
attended  with  the  most  frightful  slaughter,  the  Belooches  gave 
way  and  were  driven  from  the  field  with  the  loss  of  six  thou- 
sand men.  The  killed  and  wounded  of  the  British  forces 
amounted  to  only  two  hundred  and  seventy.  Hyderabad,  the 
capital  of  Scinde,  was  immediately  surrendered  to  the  conqueror, 
and  six  of  the  Ameers  submitted  to  his  victorious  arms.  Mean- 
while Shere  Mohammed,  surnamed  the  Lion,  the  bravest  of  the 
Ameers,  had  collected  a  new  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men, 
which  Sir  Charles  attacked  at  Dubba,  on  the  24th  of  March,  with 
five  thousand  men  and  seventeen  guns.  The  battle  was  long  and 
desperately  contested,  and  the  genius  and  bravery  of  the  British 
general  were  again  most  conspicuously  displayed.  In  the  end  the 
Belooches  were  completely  defeated.  "The  Lion"  took  refuge 
in  the  desert,  and  his  principal  fortress  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 


conqueror.  Scinde  was  now  formally  annexed  to  the  British 
empire,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  appointed  governor  with 
despotic  power.  He  set  himself  as  in  Cephalonia — "  to  do  good, 
to  create,  to  end  destruction,  and  raise  up  order."  In  December, 
1845,  occurred  the  Sikh  war,  of  which  Napier  had  in  vain  fore- 
warned Sir  Henry  Hardinge  the  governor-general.  The  British 
army  was  placed  in  imminent  peril  at  Feroshashur,  and  Napier's 
far-seeing  plan  for  the  invasion  of  the  Sutlej  was  in  consequence 
destroyed  by  the  governor-general,  who  in  this  crisis  sent  him 
orders  to  come  with  all  speed  to  the  scene  of  action.  Before  his 
arrival  the  battle  of  Sobraon  was  fought,  putting  an  end  to  hostili- 
ties; and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  which  he  strongly  condemned, 
affirming  that  the  result  would  be  another  war.  In  spite  of  age, 
sickness,  climate,  and  incessant  toil,  he  remained  at  his  post  till 
the  illness  of  his  wife,  in  July,  1847,  decided  him  instantly  to 
resign  and  return  home.  He  was  received  in  his  native  country 
with  the  most  cordial  tokens  of  admiration.  But  he  was  not 
destined  long  to  enjoy  repose.  In  1848  war  again  broke  out  in 
the  Punjaub,  as  he  had  predicted.  The  news  of  the  drawn  battle 
of  Chillianwallah  excited  a  public  panic,  and  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  arose  a  cry  that  the  conqueror  of  Scinde 
should  be  sent  out  to  the  rescue.  His  appointment  had  previ- 
ously been  resisted  by  the  East  India  directors — much  to  their 
discredit — and  he  hesitated  to  accept  the  offer.  But  on  the  duke 
of  Wellington's  remarking — "  If  you  don't  go,  I  must,"  Sir 
Charles  yielded  to  the  call  of  duty.  The  veteran  general  started 
in  March,  1849,  but  on  reaching  India  in  May  found  the  struggle 
was  over.  He  remained  two  years  in  the  country,  however, 
correcting  with  his  usual  energy  numberless  abuses,  and  reso- 
lutely carrying  out  important  military  reforms.  His  public 
career  was  suddenly  brought  to  a  close  in  consequence  of  a  repri- 
mand from  the  governor-general,  Lord  Dalhousie,  for  continuing 
on  his  own  responsibility  a  small  payment  of  money  to  remove 
the  alarming  discontent  of  the  Sepoys.  The  events  of  the  Indian 
mutiny  vindicated  his  sagacity  in  this  affair,  and  proved  the 
infatuated  blindness  of  the  authorities.  Sir  Charles  returned  to 
England  in  March,  1851,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  retirement,  near  Portsmouth.  Completely  worn  out  with 
labours  and  wounds,  he  died  on  the  29th  of  August,  1853, 
having  just  completed  his  seventy-first  year.  He  was  twice 
married,  and  left  two  daughters  by  his  first  marriage.  "  Great 
in  strategy,  chivalrous  in  courage,  careful  of  the  soldier's  life 
and  prodigal  of  his  own,  inflexible  in  physical  endurance,  untir- 
ing in  industry,  sagacious  in  government,  beneficent  in  his  aim, 
stem  in  his  integrity,  and  strong  in  his  affections,  Sir  Charles 
Napier  presents  a  combination  of  which  there  are  few  such 
examples  in  the  history  of  the  world."  He  may  have  been  at 
times,  as  he  admits,  "  too  arbitrary  and  violent,"  and  his  fiery 
soul  and  iron  will  occasionally  led  him  into  excesses  which 
marred  his  usefulness  and  disturbed  his  own  comfort.  But  his 
very  failings  were  of  the  heroic  kind.  He  was  a  king  of  men. 
— {Life  and  Opinions  of  General  Sir  C.  J.  Napier,  4  vols. ; 
Conquest  of  Scinde,  1  vol. ;  Bistort)  of  General  Sir  C.  J.  Xapier's 
Administration  in  Scinde,  1  vol.;  by  Sir  W.  Napier.) — J.  T. 

NAPIER  or  NEPER,  Johh,  eighth  baron  of  Merchiston,  the 
inventor  of  logarithms,  and  the  greatest  pure  mathematician  of 
his  age,  was  born  at  Merchiston  castle,  near  Edinburgh,  in  1550, 
and  died  there  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1617.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Sir  Archibald  Neper  of  Edinbellie,  seventh  baron  of  Mer- 
chiston, lord-justice  depute  of  Scotland  and  general  of  the  mint 
under  James  V.,  Mary,  and  James  VI.  In  1563,  John  Napier 
entered  the  university  of  St.  Andrews.  It  is  supposed  that  he 
completed  his  studies  at  a  foreign  university,  possibly  that  of 
Paris.  In  1572,  shortly  after  coming  of  age,  he  married  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Sir  James  Striveling,  or  Stirling,  of  Keir.  and 
was  infeft  in  the  estate  of  Merchiston  by  his  father,  who  had 
other  large  possessions.  From  this  time  until  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1608,  his  usual  signature  is  "Jhone  Neper,  fear 
of  Merchistoun,"  the  word  "fear"  signifying  holder  of  a  fief. 
His  first  wife  having  died  about  1579,  he  entered  a  few  years 
afterwards  into  a  second  marriage  with  Agnes,  daughter  of  Sir 
James  Chisholm  of  Cromlix.  His  mind  having  been  turned  from 
an  early  age  to  the  interpretation  of  prophecy,  he  was  induced, 
through  zeal  for  the  reformation  of  religion  in  Scotland,  to  pub- 
lish in  1593  a  work  entitled  "A  Plain  Discovery  of  the  whole 
Revelation  of  St.  John,"  which  was  held  in  high  esteem  as  either 
the  first  or  almost  the  first  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  in 
which  a  rigid  and  systematic  method  of  interpretation  was  earned 


out.  A  new  edition,  augments!  an.l  improved,  was  published 
in  1C11.  The  nature  end  extent  of  his  earlier  mathematical 
studies  is  proved  by  a  fragment  of  a  treatise  on  arithmetic  and 

•a,  entitled  "De  Arte  Logistica,"  which  Mr.  Mark  Napier 
I  reason  to  have  been  composed  before  1594, 

hich,  having  been  preserved  amongst  the  author's  manu- 
BCripta  after  his  death,  was  first  printed  by  the  Maitland  Club 

19.  That  Fragment  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  place  him  at 
the  head  of  the  algebraists  and  philosophical  arithmeticians  of 
his  time.  It  contains  ideas  upon  such  subjects  as  powers  and 
roots,  surds,  negative  and  imaginary  quantities,  and  the  theory 
of  equations,  far  in  advance  of  the  general  condition  of  arith- 
metic and  algebra  in  his  age,  and  approaching,  indeed,  to  those 
which  only  became  common  a  century  later.  In  it  is  antici- 
pated the  important  improvement  which  was  independently 
invented,  and  first  published  at  a  later  period  by  Harriott,  of 
bringing  all  the  terms  of  an  equation  to  one  side,  and  making 
the  result  equal  to  0.— (See  Harriott.)     It  also  contains  a 

.  of  numerical  exponents  for  powers  and  roots:  a  device 
which  was  not  adopted  by  other  mathematicians  till  long  after 
Napier's  death.  Napier  was  the  first  inventor  of  the  modern 
notation  of  decimal  fractions,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  placing 
a  point  between  the  integral  and  fractional  parts  of  a  number. 
With  respect  to  the  invention  of  logarithms,  it  appears  that 
Napier  had  computed  tables  of  those  quantities  many  years 
before  he  published  them ;  and  in  particular,  that  a  reference  to 
the  nature  and  use  of  such  quantities  is  contained  in  a  letter  of 
his  to  Tycho  Brahe,  written  in  1594.  He  then  called  them  "arti- 
ficial numbers,"  the  word  "  logarithm  "  being  an  afterthought. 
He  first  published  a  table  of  logarithms,  but  without  explaining 
the  process  whereby  they  had  been  computed,  in  his  famous  work 
'■  Mirifici  Logarithmornm  Canonis  Descriptio,"  which  appeared 
at  Edinburgh  in  1G14,  and  immediately  caused  an  extraordinary 
sensation  in  the  scientific  world;  furnishing,  as  it  did,  the  means 
of  easily  and  rapidly  performing  computations  whose  previously 
enormous  length  had  been  an  all  but  insurmountable  barrier  to 
the  progress  of  astronomy.  In  this  book  Napier  announced, 
that  if  it  should  be  well  received  he  would  publish  at  a  future 
time  the  art  of  computing  logarithms,  and  some  improvements 
in  them  which  he  had  in  contemplation.  The  celebrated  Henry 
Briggs,  one  of  the  leading  mathematicians  of  England,  was 
so  struck  with  admiration,  that  he  undertook  the  then  arduous 
adventure  of  a  journey  to  Scotland,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  seeing 
the  author  of  so  wonderful  a  work  ;  and  thence  arose  a  lasting 
friendship  between  those  two  philosophers.  The  logarithms  in 
Napier's  original  table  were  those  which  are  now  called  "hyper- 
bolic;" and  which  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  rate  at  which 
the  logarithm  of  a  given  number  grows  or  increases  as  compared 
with  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  number  itself,  is  the  reciprocal  of 
that  number;  the  number  whose  logarithm  is  unity,  is  2  fol- 
lowed by  an  incommensurable  fraction,  whose  first  three  figures 
are  -718;  and  the  logarithm  of  10  is  2'302,  &c,  another  incom- 
mensurable fraction.  Briggs  remarked  to  Napier,  that  for  arith- 
metical purposes  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  have  a  scale  of 
logarithms  such  that  the  logarithms  of  the  powers  of  10  should 
be  whole  numbers.  Napier  replied  that  he  had  been  thinking  of 
an  improvement  of  a  similar  kind;  and  this  led  to  the  inven- 
tion, by  consultation  between  Napier  and  Briggs,  of  the  "common 

thms,"  in  which  tin-  logarithm  of  10  is  unity.  The  first 
table  of  common  logarithms  was  computed  by  Briggs,  and  pub- 
lished in  1017,  the  year  of  Napier's  death.  Two  years  later, 
Napier's  bi  in  received  a  letter  from  Kepler,  who,  not  knowing 
of  the  Scottish  philosopher's  death,  addressed  to  him  a  most 
enthusiastic  panegyric.  The  last  work  published  by  Napier  in 
his  lifetime  was  entitled  "  liabdologias  libri  duo,"  Edinburgh, 
1017;  being  an  explanation  of  the  ingenious  instrument  for 
alculation  since  known  as  "  Napier's  bones."  When 
Britain  was  menaced  with  invasion  by  Spain,  Napier  turned  his 
attention  to  the  art  of  war,  and  addressed  to  the  governments  of 
LnK1'"'  rial,  still  extant  in  MS.  at  Lambeth 

palace,  m  which  be  offered  to  put  the  authorities  in  possession 

■  '•ntions  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  viz 
1.  A  burning  mirror  for  setting  ships  on  fire  by  the  sun's 'rays' 
(See  ABCHnrzDBa.)  2.  A  similar  mirror  for  concentrating 
the  rays  of  artificial  lire,  for  the  Bame  purpose.  3.  A  species  of 
artillery  or  missile,  which,  instead  of  flying  straight  onward 
would  range  about  within  a  limited  space  and  destroy  all  therein 
contained.     (Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  of  Cromarty  alleges  that  he 


saw  a  successful  experimental  trial  of  this.)  4.  A  musket-proof 
chariot  for  soldiers.  5.  A  method  of  navigation  under  water. 
On  Napier's  death  his  scientific  MSS.  passed  into  the  hands  of 
his  third  son,  Robert,  who  edited  the  most  important  of  all  his 
father's  works,  "Mirifici  Logarithmornm  Canonis  Constructio," 
in  which  the  theory  of  logarithms  and  the  art  of  computing  them 
are  explained;  and  a  very  near  approach  is  made  to  the  method 
of  fluxions,  afterwards  discovered  by  Newton.  Annexed  to  this 
book  are  some  highly  important  and  useful  theorems  in  spherical 
trigonometry.  The  rest  of  John  Napier's  scientific  MSS.  were 
long  preserved  by  the  descendants  of  Robert  Napier  (now  repre- 
sented by  the  family  of  Millikcn-Napier);  but,  unfortunately, 
most  of  them  were  destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire  at  Millikea 
house.  Amongst  the  ignorant  of  his  time,  Napier  very  naturally 
bore  the  repute  of  a  magician,  and  divers  marvellous  feats  of 
enchantment  are  ascribed  to  him  by  tradition  ;  but  his  own  prac- 
tice of  the  occult  sciences  was  limited  to  that  of  astrology,  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  a  believer,  like  almost  all  the 
learned  and  unlearned  of  his  time.  The  records  of  his  conduct 
in  public  and  private  affairs  prove  him  to  have  had  wisdom  and 
virtue  equal  to  his  talent. — His  eldest  son,  Archibald,  first 
Lord  Napier,  was  born  in  1573  ;  held  office  at  the  court  of 
James  VI.  from  an  early  age,  and  was  one  of  the  senators  of  the 
college  of  justice  ;  he  was  made  a  peer  of  Scotland  by  Charles  I. 
In  159G  he  obtained  a  patent  for  the  use  of  salt  in  fertilizing 
land;  this  is  perhaps  the  first  instance  on  record  of  the  applica- 
tion of  a  chemical  manure.  The  method  to  be  followed  is  care- 
fully described  in  the  specification,  and  comprises  all  those 
precautions  which  are  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  salt  from 
doing  harm  instead  of  good.  From  him  are  descended  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Napier,  and  the  famous  naval  and  military  commanders 
of  that  name. — (Memoirs  of  John  Napier  of  Merehkton,  by 
Mark  Napier,  Esq.,  advocate.) — W.  J.  M.  R. 

*  NAPIER,  Joseph,  the  Right  Honourable,  LL.D.,  was  bora 
in  Belfast  in  Ireland  in  December,  1804,  and  is  descended  from 
the  Napiers  of  Merchiston.  He  received  his  early  education 
from  the  great  dramatist,  James  Sheridan  Knowles,  and  was 
distinguished  for  his  progress  and  diligence.  In  1820  he  en- 
tered Trinity  college,  Dublin,  where  he  soon  gained  considerable 
reputation  both  as  a  classical  scholar  and  a  mathematician, 
obtaining  honours  both  in  classics  and  science  during  his  under- 
graduate course.  His  first  intention,  after  graduating  in  1825, 
was  to  seek  for  a  fellowship  in  his  college,  which  his  learning  and 
talent  would  probably  have  secured  to  him  ;  but  after  taking  his 
master's  degree  he  was  induced  to  abandon  that  intention,  and 
applied  himself  to  study  for  the  bar.  In  London  he  studied 
under  Mr.  Patteson,  upon  whose  elevation  to  the  bench  in  1830 
Napier  commenced  to  practise  as  a  special  pleader.  In  1831  he 
returned  to  Dublin,  and  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  the  Easter 
term  of  that  year.  The  following  year  he  went  to  the  north- 
eastern circuit,  and  speedily  got  into  good  business,  establishing 
for  himself  the  reputation  of  a  sound  lawyer  and  an  accurate 
pleader.  In  1840  Napier,  with  some  other  legal  friends,  origi- 
nated "  The  Law  Institute,"  which  has  led  to  important  results 
in  the  improvement  of  legal  education  in  Ireland  ;  and  in  this 
society  he  delivered  a  popular  course  of  lectures  on  common 
law.  A  point  of  great  importance  was  raised  by  Napier  in  1843 
in  the  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Gray  ;  namely,  the  right  of  persons 
on  trial  for  non-capital  felonies  to  challenge  jurors  peremptorily. 
The  Irish  courts  decided  against  the  right,  but  the  house  of 
lords,  upon  appeal,  reversed  that  decision.  The  argument  of 
Napier  was  spoken  of  in  very  favourable  terms  by  high  judicial 
persons  in  London,  and  established  his  professional  reputation. 
LTpon  his  return  to  Ireland  he  was  called  within  the  bar,  and 
soon  took  a  high  place  among  the  leading  common  law  practi- 
tioners. He  was  now  on  several  occasions  engaged  in  appeals 
from  the  Irish  courts  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  in  the  great  case 
of  Lord  Dungannon  r.  Smith,  in  June,  1845,  delivered  two 
masterly  arguments,  which  were  eulogized  by  the  lord-chancellor 
and  many  of  the  law  lords,  including  Lord  Brougham  and 
Baron  Parke.  Napier  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  house  of 
commons,  and  in  1847  contested  the  representation  of  Trinity 
college  with  Mr.  Shaw.  Though  on  that  occasion  unsuccessful, 
he  was  in  the  following  year,  upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Shaw, 
returned  without  opposition.  Napier  continued  to  represent  his 
university  up  to  1858,  and  took  an  active  and  able  part  in  all 
the  important  discussions  of  the  period,  especially  upon  the  sub- 
jects of  law  reform,  and  the  appointment  of  a  minister  for  the 
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department  of  justice,  making  a  high  character  as  a  statesman 
and  an  orator.  Upon  the  accession  of  Lord  Derby  as  prime 
minister  in  March,  1852,  Napier  was  appointed  attorney-general 
for  Ireland,  a  post  which  he  held  till  the  resignation  of  the  Derby 
ministry  in  January,  1853.  Upon  the  return  of  Lord  Derby 
to  power  in  March,  1858,  Napier  was  raised  to  the  highest  office 
in  his  profession,  being  appointed  lord-chancellor  of  Ireland. 
holding  the  seals  till  the  resignation  of  the  ministry  in  June, 
1859.  A  volume  containing  the  most  important  decisions  of 
Lord-chancellor  Napier  has  been  published,  which  evidence  the 
industry,  care,  and  learning  which  he  brought  to  bear  upon  his 
judgments.  Since  his  retirement  from  professional  life,  Napier 
has  not  been  inactive.  To  the  improvement  of  the  youth  of 
his  native  land  he  has  particularly  directed  his  energies  ;  and  as 
a  public  lecturer  has  eminently  served  the  cause  of  education. 
His  able  course  of  lectures  on  Butler's  Analog)'  of  Religion  to 
the  Course  and  Constitution  of  Nature,  was  delivered  by  him  to 
the  Dublin  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  during  the  early 
part  of  1862,  to  which  he  added  a  prize,  awarded  to  the  best 
answerer.  He  has  also  given  a  valuable  and  instructive  lecture 
on  Edmund  Burke,  which  has  been  published.  As  a  lawyer,  a 
scholar,  and  a  statesman,  Napier  is  entitled  to  a  high  place 
amongst  his  countrymen. — J.  F.  W. 

NAPIER,  Macvjey,  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Ti'riew  for 
eighteen  years,  and  professor  of  conveyancing  in  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  was  the  son  of  John  Macvey  of  Kirkintilloch,  by 
a  daughter  of  Napier  of  Craigannet.  He  was  educated  in  the 
universities  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and  after  the  usual  legal 
training  was  admitted  as  a  writer  to  the  signet  in  1799.  His 
talents  and  attainments  gave  promise  of  high  distinction  in  his 
profession ;  but  his  attachment  to  literary  and  philosophical 
studies  withdrew  him  from  the  more  lucrative  business  of  law, 
and  made  his  professional  subordinate  to  his  literary  pursuits. 
His  first  production  as  an  author  appeared  in  1818,  and  was 
entitled  "  Remarks  illustrative  of  the  scope  and  influence  of  the 
philosophical  writings  of  Lord  Bacon."  At  an  early  age  he  had 
been  elected  librarian  to  the  writers  to  the  signet,  and  at  a  subse- 
quent period  he  was  appointed  professor  of  conveyancing  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh.  He  afterwards  obtained  from  the  whigs 
one  of  the  clerkships  of  the  court  of  session,  on  which  he  resigned 
his  office  of  librarian.  'H'lien  Mr.  Constable,  in  1814,  purchased 
the  copyright  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Napier  was  selected 
to  superintend  the  publication  of  his  supplement  to  this  valuable 
repertory  of  knowledge,  a  duty  which  he  discharged  with  marked 
discretion  and  ability.  He  also  edited  the  seventh  edition  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  itself,  and  by  his  influence  and  zealous  efforts 
succeeded  in  rendering  that  great  work  every  way  worthy  of 
the  country.  Mr.  Napier  had  for  a  considerable  period  been  an 
occasional  contributor  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  when  he  succeeded 
Francis  Jeffrey  as  editor.  The  mode  in  which  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  editorship  during  the  long  period  of  eighteen  years, 
secured  for  him  the  confidence  and  esteem  both  of  the  contributors, 
and  of  the  whig  party  ;  and  his  own  contributions  though  few  in 
number  were  always  distinguished  by  sound  thought,  research, 
perspicuity,  and  good  taste.  His  health  was  for  several  years  very 
infirm,  and  he  occasionally  suffered  much ;  but  his  cheerfulness 
never  forsook  him,  and  he  was  able  till  the  close  to  enjoy  his 
literary  pursuits  and  the  society  of  his  friends.  Mr.  Napier  died 
11th  February,  1817,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. — J.  T. 

*  NAPIER,  Robebt,  the  eminent  shipbuilder  and  engineer, 
was  born  at  Dumbarton,  in  Scotland,  on  the  1 8th  of  June,  1791. 
His  forefathers  for  many  generations  had  lived  in  the  county  of 
Dumbarton.  His  father  was  one  of  the  most  respected  burgesses 
of  Dumbarton,  by  trade  a  blacksmith.  He  had  a  strong  convic- 
tion of  the  importance  of  a  liberal  education.  Accordingly  his 
son  was  put  to  school  at  an  early  age,  and  received  a  good 
classical  and  mathematical  education,  there  being  at  that  time 
teachers  of  great  ability  in  the  grammar-school  of  Dumbarton. 
By  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Trail,  a  man  of  fine  taste 
and  varied  accomplishment.*,  he  was  instructed  in  architectural 
and  mechanical  drawing;  and  to  that  gentleman  Mr.  Napier 
conceives  he  is  indebted  for  his  taste  for  mechanical  pursuits 
and  works  of  art.  His  desire  to  become  a  good  practical 
mechanic  was  so  great  that  when  about  fourteen  years  of  age 
he  urged  his  father  to  allow  him  to  leave  the  school  and  begin 
to  work.  This  his  father  for  some  time  resisted,  being  desirous 
to  send  him  to  college;  but  the  son  finally  succeeded,  and 
was  apprenticed  for  five  years  to  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith 
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with  his  father.  His  spare  time  was  at  this  period  chiefly  occu- 
pied in  making  small  tools  and  drawing  instruments  of  steel, 
making  and  repairing  guns,  gun-locks,  &c.  After  finishing  his 
apprenticeship  Mr.  Napier  continued  to  work  with  his  father  for 
some  time.  He  did  the  smithwork  connected  with  some  exten- 
sive calico  printing  works,  where  he  was  brought  into  contact 
with  some  of  the  best  millwrights  (millwrights  being  at  that 
time  the  only  practical  engineers  in  the  kingdom),  and  he  had 
also  the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  a  great  variety 
of  ingenious  machinery.  About  the  end  of  the  year  1811,  being 
desirous  to  see  how  business  was  conducted  in  other  places, 
he  resolved  to  go  to  Edinburgh.  Getting  his  father's  permission 
to  go,  lie  left  Dumbarton  with  the  sum  of  five  pounds  and  a 
certificate  of  character  from  the  parish  minister.  He  wandered 
about  Edinburgh  fourteen  days  without  getting  employment,  and 
when  he  did  get  it,  although  considered  an  expert  workman,  his 
wages  were  only  10s.  6d.  per  week.  Living  being  at  that  period 
excessively  clear,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  could  not  live  sumptu- 
ously; but  being  determined  not  to  be  dependent  on  his  father, 
he  managed  to  support  himself.  This  continued  about  nine 
months,  after  which  he  obtained  employment  from  a  firm  of 
which  Robert  Stevenson  was  a  partner.  There  he  received  bet- 
ter wages,  and  had  better  opportunity  of  seeing  his  business.  He 
afterwards  left  Edinburgh,  and  for  a  short  time  wrought  with  his 
father  at  Dumbarton,  and  with  Mr.  William  Lang  in  Glasgow, 
who  was  much  employed  in  making  manufacturing  machinery. 
In  May,  1815,  Mr.  Napier  received  from  his  father  the  sum  oi 
£50,  with  £45  of  which  he  purchased  the  tools  and  good-will  of  a 
small  blacksmith  business  in  the  Gallowgateof  Glasgow,  leaving 
him  £5  of  clear  capital.  He  commenced  with  two  apprentices, 
and  after  many  difficulties  and  trials,  by  strict  attention  to  busi- 
ness, he  is  now  at  the  head  of  works  in  which  three  thousand 
men  are  frequently  employed.  Mr.  Napier  does  not  attribute 
his  success  to  merit  on  his  part  as  an  inventor,  but  to  his 
invariable  practice  of  striving  to  the  utmost  in  eveiy  order 
committed  to  his  execution  to  do  the  best  for  his  employers 
without  regard  to  cost — money  never  having  been  his  idol. 
Notwithstanding  the  many  heavy  contracts  he  has  undertaken 
and  executed  since  he  commenced  business,  there  has  not  an 
accident  of  any  importance  taken  place  to  the  machinery  or 
vessels  executed  by  him,  or  by  Robert  Napier  &  Sons.  It  was 
in  1823  that  Mr.  Napier  made  his  first  marine  engine;  and 
that  engine  is  still  at  work.  Mr.  Napier  was  happy  in  the 
selection  of  a  manager,  having  at  the  outset  engaged  in  that 
capacity  Mr.  David  Elder,  whose  ability,  as  well  as  his  great 
care  and  attention,  contributed  materially  to  the  success  of  his 
employer's  undertakings.  In  1827  a  steam-boat  race  was  got 
up,  in  which  prizes  were  given  to  the  two  fastest  river  boats. 
Both  were  awarded  to  two  vessels  made  by  Mr.  Napier  for  a 
company  in  Glasgow.  This  was  the  first  and  only  steam-boat 
race  on  the  Clyde.  In  1830  Mr.  Napier  joined  the  City  of 
Glasgow  Steam-Packet  Company  in  running  first-class  steamers 
between  Glasgow  and  Liverpool,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
line  of  steamers  which  were  many  years  unequalled.  The  char- 
acter of  that  trade  has  of  late  been  materially  changed  by  the 
railways.  In  1834  Mr.  Napier  supplied  the  Dundee  and  London 
Shipping  Company  with  steam-ships,  which  were  long  known 
on  the  Thames  as  first-class  vessels.  In  1836  he  supplied  the 
East  India  Company  with  the  Berenice,  one  of  their  vessels 
which  successfully  made  the  voyage  between  Bombay  and  Suez. 
In  1839  he  put  the  machinery  into  the  British  Queen,  and  sub- 
scribed £100  to  assist  in  defraying  the  expense  of  the  trial 
voyage  of  the  Sirius  from  Liverpool  to  New  York.  In  the 
same  year  Mr.  Napier  built  the  Fire  King  for  Mr.  Assheton 
Smith,  according  to  his  model  of  fine  hollow  lines,  and  that 
vessel  proved  the  fastest  steamer  then  afloat.  In  1840  Mr. 
Napier  supplied  the  well-known  Cunard  Company  with  their 
first  four  Atlantic  steamers,  and  since  then  he  has  supplied  the 
machinery  for  other  nine  Atlantic  steamers.  In  1856  Mr. 
Napier  built  for  the  same  company,  and  supplied  with  machinery, 
the  steam-ship  Persia,  of  3600  tons,  and  1100  horsepower; 
and  in  1861  the  steam-ship  Sco/ia,  of  4050  tons,  and  12U0 
horse  power.  These  were  the  first  iron  vessels  belonging  to  that 
company,  and  are  believed  to  be  at  the  present  time  the  fastest 
and  strongest  ocean -steamers  afloat.  These  vessels  have  since 
1810  carried  on  the  service  between  Liverpool  and  New  York, 
both  in  summer  and  winter  without  interruption,  and  without 
any  serious  accident.     Iu  1853  Robert  Napier  &  Sons  fitted 
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np  the  machinery  on  board  the  Duke  of  Welling/on,  at  that 
timc  t'  ip  of  war  afloat     In  1859  the  government 

intrusted  them  with  the  construction  of  the  Black  Prince, 
of  6109  tons,  which  was,  with  the  Warrior,  the  pioneer  of  the 
ii.on.c:  Britain;  and  in  I860  the  government 

again  intrusted  them  with  the  construction  of  the  iron-cased 
frigate  Hector,  of  1062  tons,  and  800  horse  power.     In  river 
ra  also  Robert  Napier  &  Sons  have  built  the  fastest  vessels 
the  latest  examples  of  which  are  the  Neptune,  plying  on 
'  lydft,  which  attained  an  average  speed  at  the  measured 
mile  of"  twenty  miles  per  hour  in  still  water  ;  and  the  Queen  of 
the  Oncell,  at  present  the  fastest  steamer  on  the  Thames.     Mr. 
Napier  is  a  member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  and 
of  the   Institution   of    Mechanical    Engineers.      At  the  Paris 
Exhibition  in  1855  the  international  jury  awarded  him  the  great 
gold  medal  of  honour,  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  conferred 
on  him  the  decoration  of  the  legion  of  honour  for  the   success 
which  had  attended  the  vessels  fitted  out  by  him  for  the  Atlantic 
•.ion;  and  at  the  London  International  Exhibition  in  18G2 
he  was  elected  chairman  of  the  jury  on  naval  architecture. — R. 
N  A  ITER,  Sib  William  Francis  Patrick,  a  famous  soldier 
and  historian,  was  the  third  son  of  Colonel  the  Hon.  George  Napier 
and  Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  and  was  born  in  1785  at  Castletown,  near 
Celbridge,  in  the  county  of  Kildare.     He  entered  the  army  as  an 
ensign  in  1800,  when  he  was  scarcely  fifteen  years  of  age.     In 
the  following  year  he  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy,  and  in  180-1 
lined  the  rank  of  captain.     His  rapid  progress  was  the 
result,  not  of  family  influence,  but  of  the  young  soldier's  devoted- 
ness  to  his  profession  and  his  remarkable  military  talents.     He 
served  with  marked  approbation  at  the  siege  of  Copenhagen  and 
at  the  battle  of  Kioge  in  1807.     In  1808-9  he  took  part  in  Sir 
John  Moore's  campaign,  and  fought  at  the  battle  of  Corunna,  in 
which  his  brother  was  wounded.     He  was  actively  engaged  in 
the  whole  Peninsular  war  from  1809  to  1814,  in  which  he  com- 
manded the  43rd  for  three  years,  was  four  times  severely  wounded, 
and  received  seven  decorations  for  the  battles  of  Busaco,  Sala- 
manca, Euentes  d'Onore,  the  Nivelle,  the  Nive,  and  Orthes.    He 
was  conspicuous  for  his  activity,  judgment,  and  courage,  also, 
during  the  pursuit  of  Massena  on  the  retreat  of  the  French  from 
Portugal  in  1811,  and  at  the  passage  of  the  Huelva  and  of  the 
Bidassoa.     He  served  with  distinction  in  the  campaign  of  1815, 
though  he  was  not  present  at  Waterloo.     He  became  major  in 
1811;  lieutenant-colonel  in  November,  1813;  colonel  in  Jul)', 
:    and  attained  the  rank  of  major-general  in  November, 
1841.      In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  island  of  Guernsey,  an  office  which  he  held 
tor  nearly  six  years.    In  1848  he  was  created  a  knight  commander 
of  the  order  of  the  bath.   Sir  William  retired  on  half-pay  in  1819, 
but  his  greatest  sen-ice  to  his  country  remained  yet  to  be  per- 
formed.    In  1828  he  commenced  his  "  History  of  the  War  in  the 
Peninsula  and  in  the  south  of  France  from  the  year  1807  to  the 
year  1814."    He  spent  no  less  than  eighteen  years  in  collecting 
the  materials  for  this  great  work,  and  preparing  them  for  the 
press.    His  wife,  a  niece  of  Charles  James  Fox,  was  his  main 
rat     It  was  she  who  performed  the  task  of  arranging  and 
deciphering  the  immense  mass  of  documents  and  letters  in  several 
languages,  which  Joseph  Bonaparte  left  behind  him  at  Vittoria. 
Many  of  these  were  in  cipher  and  baffled  the  penetration  of 
toe,  and  some  of  them  were  nearly  illegible.     She  also 
acted  as  her  husband's  amanuensis ;  and  so  frequent  and  impor- 
tant were  the  changes  made  on  the  original  MSS,  that  she  copied 
it  three  several  times  before  it  was  sent  to  the  press.    The  work 
appeared  in  six  volumes,  and  is  justly  regarded  not  only  as  the 
most  accurate  history  of  that  great  struggle  which  exercised  such 
a  disastrous  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  French  emperor, 
but  as  one  of  the  most  spirited  and  picturesque  narratives  in 
language.     "  It  is  by  no  means  easy  reading,  and 
!>  not  a  purely  military  history,  is  technical  in  its  details 
and  severe  in  Us  style.     But  besides  the  genuine  nationality  of 
its  object  and  its  tone,  there  was  a  dignity  in  the  treatment  and 
a  living  reality  in  the  descriptions  which  led  the  mind  unresist- 
ingly captive.      Never  before  had  such  scenes  been  portrayed 
nor  with  such  wonderful  colouring.     As  event  after  event  was 
unfolded  in  the  panorama,  not  only  the  divisions  and  the  brigades 
but  the  very  regiments  and  regimental  officers  of  the  Peninsular 
army,  became  familiarized  to  the  public  eye.     Marches,  battles 
and  combats  came  out  upon   the  canvas  with  the  fidelity  of 
photographs;  while  the  touches  by  which  the  effect  was  pro- 


duced bespoke  not  the  ingenuities  of  historic  art,  but  the 
involuntary  suggestions  of  actual  memory."  It  is  a  favourite 
work  of  our  soldiers  of  every  grade.  Some  of  its  most  memorable 
passages  arc  said  to  have  been  rehearsed  round  the  watch-fires, 
and  in  the  trenches  before  Sevastopol,  and  to  have  fired  the 
courage  and  nerved  the  arm  of  the  combatants  in  that  desperate 
contest.  Sir  William  is  also  the  author  of  the  "  Conquest  of 
Scinde,"  and  "  Life  and  Opinions  of  Sir  Charles  Napier;"  besides 
treatises  on  the  poor  law  and  on  the  coin  laws,  and  some  reviews 
and  works  of  fiction,  and  a  volume  entitled  "  English  Battles  and 
Sieges  in  the  Peninsula,"  mainly  composed  of  extracts  from  his 
great  work. — J.  T. 

NAPOLEON  I. (Napoleonic  Buonaparte  oi-Bonaparte), 
Emperor  of  the  French,  was  born  on  the  15th  August,  1709,  at 
Ajaccio,  the  capital  of  Corsica,  just  after  the  annexation  of  that 
island  to  France.  Several  families  of  the  name  of  Bonaparte 
had  migrated  at  various  times  to  Corsica  from  the  adjacent 
Italian  mainland.  The  Ajaccio  Bonapartes  seem  to  have 
settled  there  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  to  have  home 
titles  of  nobility,  and  to  have  taken,  for  generations,  a  part  in 
the  civic  administration  of  the  Corsican  capital.  Napoleon  was 
the  second  son  of  Carlo  Bonaparte,  the  earliest  of  the  family  to 
distinguish  himself  in  the  political  history  of  the  island.  Bora 
when  the  Corsicans  were  struggling  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
Genoa,  Carlo  Bonaparte  studied  law  and  became  the  most 
popular  advocate  of  Ajaccio.  He  attracted  the  notice  of  Paoli 
(<7-  i\),  who  made  him  his  secretaiy,  and  in  1764  he  married  the 
mother  of  Napoleon,  Letizia  Ramolino,  the  most  beautiful  girl  in 
Ajaccio.  On  the  annexation  of  Corsica  to  France,  Carlo  was 
appointed  an  assessor  in  the  supreme  court  of  Ajaccio,  and 
Count  Marbceuf,  the  French  governor  of  Corsica,  became  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  Bonaparte  family.  It  was  through 
Marbceuf's  influence  that,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  Napoleon  was 
sent  as  a  king's  pensioner  to  the  French  military  school  of 
Brienne.  Up  to  this  period,  according  to  his  own  account,  he 
had  been  a  turbulent,  troublesome  little  boy,  bullying  his  elder 
brother  Joseph  into  subjection.  His  French  schoolfellows  of 
Brienne  laughed  at  and  at  first  tormented  the  new-comer  with 
his  Corsican  patois,  but  such  treatment  of  him  was  not  of  long 
duration.  The  young  Corsican  began  to  feel  stirring  within  him 
the  instinct  of  ambition  and  of  intellectual  curiosity.  He  applied 
himself  to  study;  he  became  the  chief  mathematician  of  a  school 
where  mathematics  ranked  high  in  the  curriculum,  and  in  his 
hours  of  leisure  he  read  largely  in  history  and  poetry.  It  was 
with  a  character  for  obedience  and  conduct,  as  well  as  for  know- 
ledge of  mathematics,  that  at  fifteen  Napoleon  left  Brienne  to 
enter  as  a  cadet  the  military  school  of  Paris.  He  remained 
there  eleven  months,  in  the  course  of  which  the  death  of  his 
father,  aggravating  the  otherwise  serious  embarrassments  of  his 
family,  did  not  contribute  to  mitigate  what  from  the  turbulence 
of  childhood  had  become  the  passion-veiling  sternness  of  early 
youth.  He  left  the  school  of  Paris  after  an  examination  in 
mathematics  by  Laplace,  to  join  the  regiment  of  La  Fere,  in 
which  he  had  been  appointed  second  lieutenant,  and  which  was 
then  in  garrison  at  Valence.  For  the  next  four  years,  during 
which  (September,  1787)  Napoleon  was  promoted  to  be  a  first 
lieutenant  he  alternated  his  residence  between  the  stations  of  his 
regiments  and  Ajaccio,  where  he  visited  his  family  and  brooded 
over  the  wrongs  and  extinct  nationality  of  Corsica.  He  read 
more  widely  than  ever;  Ossian  and  Gothe's  Werther  being 
among  his  favourite  books.  He  began  to  write,  entering  the  lists 
unsuccessfully  as  competitor  for  a  prize  offered  by  the  Academy 
of  Lyons,  for  the  best  essay  on  the  thesis : — "  What  are  the 
principles  and  the  sentiments  which  it  is  most  important  to 
inculcate  on  men  for  their  happiness?"  Napoleon's  essay 
apparently  is  lost.  He  wrote,  too,  a  patriotic  memoir,  and  a  some- 
what elaborate  history  of  Corsica.  The  French  revolution  of  1789 
arrived,  and  with  it,  or  after  it,  Corsica,  like  France,  was  in  a 
ferment ;  and  Paoli  returned  to  his  native  soil  from  his  self-exile 
in  England.  It  was  to  Corsica  and  distinction  there,  that  the 
ardent  and  long-compressed  soul  of  the  young  Napoleon  first 
turned.  In  1796  during  one  of  his  frequent  visits  to  Corsica,  on 
leave  of  absence  from  his  regiment,  he  threw  himself  into  the 
democratic  movement  of  the  island,  and  succeeded,  after  a  fierce 
contest,  in  being  chosen  second  in  command  of  one  of  the  two 
battalions  to  be  raised  in  Corsica.  He  was  then  a  devoted 
adherent  of  Paoli,  who  had  accepted  the  supremacy  of  France, 
and  given  in  his  adhesion  to  the  Revolution.     In  the  spring  of 
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1791  Napoleon  was  appointed  first-lieutenant  of  the  4th  regi- 
ment of  artillery,  which  he  joined  at  Valence,  and  among  his 
fellow-officers — most  of  them  attached  to  the  old  regime — he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  republican  fervour.  In  spite  of  this, 
when  after,  in  1792,  receiving  his  captaincy  he  visited  Paris, 
and  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  attack  on  the  Tuilleries  (10th 
August)  which  gave  the  death-blow  to  the  French  monarchy, 
the  instincts  of  the  soldier  and  the  queller  of  anarchy  overcame 
those  of  the  republican;  he  vented  his  indignation  to  Bourrienne 
at  the  want  of  a  few  rounds  of  grape  to  repel  the  assailants  of 
royalty.  Returning  to  Corsica  he  found  Paoli  growing  dissatis- 
fied with  the  new  state  of  things  in  France,  while  he  for  his  part 
saw  no  chance  for  himself  but  in  siding  with  the  extreme  repub- 
licans. A  few  months  more  and  Napoleon  was  leading  the 
ultra-democrats  of  Corsica  against  the  Paolists,  who  wished  for 
the  independence  of  Corsica  and  looked  for  support  rather  to 
England  than  to  France.  Napoleon  and  his  party  lost  the  day, 
and  the  whole  Bonaparte  family  sought  refuge  in  France,  with 
which,  losing  all  special  interest  in  Corsica,  he  thenceforth 
identified  himself.  In  the  later  Corsican  struggle  against  the 
Paolists  he  had  gained  the  esteem  of  some  of  the  ultra-revolu- 
tionary members  of  the  convention,  and  the  younger  Robespierre 
among  them  had  both  the  wish  and  the  power  to  aid  him. 
Napoleon  quitted  Corsica  in  the  March  of  1793.  In  the  late 
summer  of  the  same  year  he  received  the  appointment  of  com- 
mander of  artillery  in  the  army  of  the  south,  that  of  General 
Cartaux,  employed  to  repress  the  Girondin  revolt  against  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  Marseilles  taken,  Cartaux  and  Napoleon  pro- 
ceeded to  aid  in  the  siege  of  Toulon,  which  had  admitted  the 
English.  So  early  as  the  25th  of  October,  1793,  we  find 
Napoleon  as  "  commander  of  the  artillery  of  the  army  of  the 
south,"  addressing,  direct,  the  committee  of  public  safety  with 
a  scheme  for  the  capture  of  Toulon,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
English.  It  was  not  adopted  for  a  month  by  Dugommier,  the 
general-in-chief,  but  when  it  was  adopted  and  carried  out  by 
Napoleon  himself  it  was  completely  successful.  On  the  19th  of 
December,  1793,  the  English  evacuated  Toulon — the  first  of 
Napoleon's  successes,  and  the  beginning  of  all  his  greatness. 
His  immediate  reward  was  his  appointment  to  be  a  general  of 
brigade.  He  was  next  employed  to  inspect  the  defences  of  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  and  then  proceeded  to  Nice,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  army  of  Italy,  to  command  the  artillery.  His 
obscure  activity  here  was  fruitful  afterwards,  for  he  detected  the 
weak  points  of  the  defences  of  Genoa  and  Piedmont.  But  it  was 
cut  short  by  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  27th  July,  1794,  with 
whose  brother  he  was  allied,  and  with  whose  party  he  was  con- 
sidered identified.  Deprived  of  his  command  he  returned  to 
Paris  and  languished  there  for  a  year  in  comparative  inaction 
and  ill-health,  cheered  only  by  the  kind  glances  of  Josephine 
Beauhamais  (q.v.).  His  hour,  however,  was  at  hand.  The 
convention,  obeying  the  antiterrorist  reaction,  proposed  a  new 
constitution,  with  a  directory,  two  chambers,  and  a  money  qua- 
lification for  electors.  Against  this  scheme  democratic  Paris 
rose  once  more  in  insurrection  on  the  3d  October,  1795.  The 
convention's  general,  Menou,  failed  to  repress  the  movement, 
and  Barras  was  appointed  commandant  of  the  troops.  He  had 
known  Napoleon  in  the  south,  and  Napoleon  was  made  his 
second  in  command,  but  precisely  why,  or  how,  is  uncertain. 
The  plan  of  operations  against  the  insurgents  was  drawn  up  and 
executed  by  Napoleon  alone.  At  once  decisive  measures  were 
taken ;  artillery  was  sent  for,  and  next  day  employed  without 
hesitation.  The  insurrection  was  quelled.  A  fortnight  after- 
wards Napoleon  was  appointed  general-in-chief  of  the  army  of 
the  interior.  The  government  of  the  directoiy  was  installed. 
On  the  22d  February,  1796  (at  the  instance  of  Camot),  Napo- 
leon was  appointed  general-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Italy.  On 
the  9th  of  March  he  married  Josephine  ;  on  the  20th  of  tiie  same 
month  he  arrived  at  Nice,  and  on  the  27th  he  issued  the  cele- 
brated proclamation  which  began — "  Soldiers,  you  arc  naked, 
badly  fed ;  the  government  owes  you  a  great  deal ;  it  can  give 
you  nothing."  It  ended — "  I  wish  to  lead  you  to  the  most  fertile 
plains  in  the  world.  Rich  provinces,  great  cities  will  be  in  your 
power ;  there  you  will  find  honour,  glory,  wealth.  Soldiers  of  Italy, 
can  you  fail  in  courage  or  constancy  V  "  Napoleon  kept  his  word. 
He  had  only  some  thirty-two  thousand  men  fit  for  service  to 
oppose  to  nearly  as  many  Piedmontesc,  and  nearly  twice  as  many 
Austrians,  under  Beaulieu.  Manoeuvring  so  as  to  concentrate 
his  whole  strength  upon  one  point  of  the  opposing  force,  he 


attacked  and  defeated  the  enemy's  centre  at  Montenotte  (12th 
April,  179G),  gaining  new  victories  at  Millesimo  (14th),  and  at 
Dego  (15th).  On  the  21st  the  Piedmontese  were  completely 
beaten  at  Mondovi,  and  the  court  of  Turin  had  to  ask  for  an 
armistice  ending  in  a  separate  treaty  with  France,  which  placed 
Piedmont  at  her  mercy.  At  the  terrible  passage  of  the  bridge 
of  Lodi  (10th  May),  the  Austrians  were  defeated  with  important 
results,  for  Beaulieu  had  to  retreat  behind  the  Adige.  On  the 
15th,  master  of  Lombanly,  Napoleon  entered  Milan  in  triumph, 
and  now  began  to  deal  with  the  directory  less  as  a  servant  then 
as  an  equal.  Having  dictated  a  treaty  to  the  king  of  Naples, 
and  levied  heavy  contributions  on  the  pope  and  the  minor  Italian 
princes,  Napoleon  turned  to  front  the  new  Austrian  army  under 
Wurmscr,  which  was  advancing  to  relieve  Mantua,  blockaded  by 
the  French.  One  division  of  the  Austrians  was  defeated  at 
Lonato  (3d  August),  and  Wurmser  himself  at  Castiglione  on  the 
5th.  The  reinforced  Austrian  army  was  again  defeated  at 
Roveredo  on  the  4th  of  September,  and  Bassano  on  the  8th 
December ;  and  Wurmser,  with  a  remnant  of  his  troops,  took 
refuge  in  Mantua.  Again  a  new  Austrian  army,  under  Marshal 
Alvinzy,  was  despatched  to  stay  the  course  of  the  conqueror. 
In  this  campaign  some  successes  were  gained  at  first  by  the 
Austrians,  but  the  French  were  finally  and  completely  successful 
in  the  hard-fought  battles  of  Areola  (November  15-17),  and 
of  Rivoli,  14th  January,  1797.  Mantua  itself  capitulated  on 
the  2d  of  February.  The  pope  who  had  grown  restive  was 
reduced  to  submission  by  a  battle  or  two.  and  signed  the  humiliat- 
ing peace  of  Tolentino,  19th  February.  A  last  effort  was  now 
made  by  Austria.  The  Archduke  Charles,  with  the  best  of  his 
successful  troops  from  the  Rhine,  was  summoned  to  make  a 
stand  against  the  entry  of  Napoleon  into  the  hereditary  states 
of  the  empire.  On  the  lGth  of  March,  Napoleon  forced  the 
passage  of  the  Tagliamento,  and  the  archduke  had  to  retreat 
after  other  defeats  as  far  as  Neumark,  while  Napoleon  on  his  part 
reached  Klagenfurth.  Napoleon  felt  that  he  had  advanced  far 
enough  for  safety  without  support,  and  disturbances  were  begin- 
ning in  Venetia.  He  offered  peace;  and  after  again  defeating  the 
archduke  at  Neumark,  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben  were  signed 
18th  April,  1797.  Turning  southwards,  Napoleon  dealt  with 
the  Venetians,  whose  ancient  oligarchy  he  overturned.  On  the 
14th  June  a  Cisalpine  republic,  which  included  the  Milanese, 
was  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Cispadane  republic,  into  which 
Napoleon  had  moulded,  the  year  before,  Modena,  Reggio,  Bologna, 
and  Ferrara.  On  the  17th  of  October,  1797,  was  signed 
with  Austria  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio,  which  gave  to  France, 
among  other  acquisitions,  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  con- 
firmed Napoleon's  political  reorganization  of  Italy,  with  the 
exception  of  Venetia,  which  Austria  stooped  to  receive.  These 
great  changes  were  effected  by  a  series  of  victories  won  between 
the  12th  of  April,  179C,  and  Napoleon's  arrival  at  Leoben  on 
the  5th  of  April,  1797 — less  than  a  single  year. 

The  directory  were  now  perplexed  what  to  do  with  the  con- 
queror of  Italy,  nominally  their  servant,  but  really  their  master. 
The  expedition  to  Egypt,  of  which  they  offered  him  the  command, 
was  so  far  a  fortunate  scheme  that  it  removed  him  from  France, 
while  it  flattered  his  imagination,  now  beginning  to  be  heated 
by  success,  with  dreams  of  founding  an  empire  in  the  East.  He 
set  out  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1798,  and,  landing  near  Alexandria, 
issued  a  proclamation  in  which  he  announced  himself  as  the 
friend  of  the  sultan  and  the  liberator  of  Egypt  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  Mamelukes.  On  the  21st  of  June  the  Mamelukes  were 
routed  at  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  and  Napoleon  at  Cairo 
was  reorganizing  the  government  of  Egypt,  when  the  news 
arrived  of  the  destruction  of  the  French  fleet  by  Nelson  in  the 
battle  of  the  Nile,  1st  August,  1798.  A  second  check  to  his 
eastern  schemes  was  given  by  an  English  sailor.  Napoleon, 
hearing  of  preparations  by  the  Porte,  had  undertaken  an  expedi- 
tion to  Syria.  Marching  across  the  desert  he  took  Gaza,  stormed 
Jaffa,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  the  siege  of  Acre,  in  defending 
which  the  Turks  were  powerfully  assisted  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
(7.1*.),  and  Napoleon  returned  to  Cairo.  In  the  battle  of  Abou- 
kir,  25th  July,  he  signally  defeated  a  Turkish  army  very  much 
superior  in  numbers  to  his  own,  and  which  had  landed  to  contest 
his  occupation  of  Egypt.  He  was  now,  however,  not  only,  it  is 
probable,  weary  of  the  expedition,  but  the  news  from  home  of  the 
troubled  state  of  French  politics  and  the  successes  of  Suwarrow 
in  Italy  made  him  anxious  to  return.  Leaving  Kleber  in  com- 
mand, he  quitted  Egypt  and  reached  Paris  in  October.     Wei- 
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|  bv  all  parties,  except  that  in  authority,  lie  executed  on 
h  and  9th  November,  17;':'.  the  eotm  d'etat,  known  by  its 

revolutionary   date    of  the    18th    Brumaiie.      He   replaced   the 

intent  of  the  directory  by  one  of  three  consuls,  of  whom 
lie  himself  was  in  name  and  in  all  senses  "  the  first,"  with 
Utile  •  ivereign   authority,  despite   the   existence  of 

t'vvo  ,  .   Benate,  a  legislative  body,  and  a  tribunate. 

:   the  Tuileriea  now  proceeded  to  close  the  French 
revolution,     and    to     reorganize     France.       The    revolutionary 

lar,  with  its  weeks  of  ten  days,  was  abolished,  and  the 

christian  sabbath  and  the  christian  worship  throughout  France 

were  restored,     An  amnesty  to  emigrants  was  proclaimed,  and 

in  the  choice  of  public  servants  political  antecedents  were  for- 

.  of  departmental  prefectures  was  established. 

[ministration  of  the  finances  was  placed  on  a  solid  basis. 
rr.ietie.il  and  scientific  education  was  encouraged.  The  great 
monnm  >n's  supremacy,  the  Code  Civil,  was  planned, 

ssed,   and  completed.     Nor  were  new   military   triumphs 
wanting  to  the  period  of  the  consulate;  the  disasters  of  the 
French  arms  in  Italy  were  retrieved.    In  May,  1800,  making  the 
of  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  Napoleon  with  forty 

.d  men  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  army  of  the  Austrian 
general  Melas,  and  on  the  14th  June  gained  the  decisive  battle  of 
Marengo,  which,  followed  by  Moreaus  victory  at  Hohenlinden, 
compelled  Austria  to  make  the  peace  of  Luneville,  31st  Deeein- 

B00.     A  concordat  with  the  pope,  July,  1801,  completed 

Napoleon's  transformation   of  revolutionary   France,  and  with 

1  herself  a  peace  was  made — the  short-lived  peace  of 

— 27th  August,  1802.  In  the  same  year  was  established 
the  famous  Legion  of  honour,  and  Napoleon  was  elected  consul 
for  life.  The  attacks  of  the  English  press,  especially  of  Peltier 
(</.  r.),  a  French  emigrant  editor  settled  in  London,  irritated 
Napoleon.  England  was  alarmed  at  his  encroachments  on  the 
continent,  culminating  in  the  annexation  of  Piedmont  to  France; 
and  declared  war  on  the  18th  May,  1803.  Napoleon  began  to 
assemble  at  Boulogne  the  so-called  "  army  of  England."  In 
February,  1804,  was  discovered  the  conspiracy  of  Georges  Cad- 
oudal,  Pichegru,  and  Moreau.  On  a  mere  suspicion  of  being 
connected  with  it  the  Duke  d'Enghien  was  seized  in  the  territory 
of  Baden,  brought  to  Yincennes,  summarily  tried  by  a  military 
commission,  and  shot,  21st  March,  1804.  Events  now  march 
rapidly  in  the  biography  of  Napoleon.  At  the  instance  of  the 
senate  he  assumed  the  title  of  emperor,  and  was  crowned  by 
the  pope  at  Paris,  2d  December,  1804.  By  another  corona- 
tion at  Milan,  2Cth  May,  1805,  he  became  king  of  Italy.  Mean- 
while a  new  coalition  against  France  was  formed  between  England, 

.  and  Austria.  Napoleon  took  the  field  in  person,  forced 
the  Austrian  general  Mack  with  twenty  thousand  men  to 
capitulate  at  Ulm,  17th  October,  1805.  On  the  loth  Novem- 
1  >r  he  was  at  Schonbrunn,  and  his  troops  were  in  possession  of 
Vienna.     It  was  then  he  heard  of  the  destruction  of  the  French 

.  Nelson  at  Trafalgar.     On  the  2nd  of  December,  the  first 

anniversary  of  his  coronation,  he  defeated  the  Austrians  and 

Russians  in  the  great  battle  of  Austerlitz — followed  by  the  peace 

•  ;'  Presburg  between  Austria  and  France,  6th  December,  by  the 

formation  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  Emperor 

Francis'  resignation  of  the  empty  title  of  emperor  of  Germany. 

In  the  May  of  180G  Napoleon  made  his  brother  Joseph  king  of 

Naples  and  Sicily,  and  in  June  his  brother  Louis  king  of  Hol- 

l.i], d.     In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year   Prussia  formed   the 

I  with  England  and  Russia.     On  the  14th  October,  1806, 

Napoleon    destroyed  the  Prussian-Saxon  army  in  the   double 

battle  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt,  and  on  the  27th  he  entered  Berlin. 

There,  on  the  2  1st  November,  he  issued  the  celebrated  Berlin 

u  ing  Britain  blockaded    Entering  Poland,  where  he 

leomed  by  the  population,  lie  fought  with  the  Bussians 

•btful  battle  of  Pultusk  (26th  December),  and  on  the  7th 

:ii    February,    l*u7,   the   doubtful   and   bloody  battle  of 
Hut  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Friedland  (14th  June) 

.'.  doubtful ;  the  Russians  won-  thoroughly  defeated.   Then 
iterview  between  Napoleon  and  Alexander  on  a  raft. 

rfiemen,  25th  June,  followed  by  the  peace  of  Tilsit  The 
Prussian  provinces  on  the  lower  bank  of  the  Elbe  contributed  to 
form  a  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  of  which  Jerome  Bonaparte  was 
made  king,  and  a  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw  was   carved   out  of 

in  Poland  and  given  to  the  .1  ictor,  created  king  of  Saxony. 
On  the  continent  there  remained  only  two  great  powers  France 
and  Russia. 


From  the  north-east  Napoleon  now  turned  to  the  south-west, 
and  resolved  on  Gallicizing  the  Iberian  peninsula.     A  cause  of 
quarrel  with  Portugal  was  ready  in  the  refusal  of  that  power  to 
carry  out  the  Berlin  decrees,  and  a  French  army  under  Junot 
entered  Lisbon  on  the  30th  of  November,  1807.     The  king  of 
Spain,  Charles  IV.,  was  persuaded  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his 
son,  Ferdinand  VII.,  from  whom  an  abdication  was  wrung  at 
Bayonne,  where  he  was  entrapped  by  Napoleon.    Joseph  Bona- 
parte was  transferred  from  the  throne  of  Naples  (bestowed  on 
Murat)  to  that  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.     England  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  and  Napoleon  in  person 
with  a  new  army  appeared  in  the  Peninsula,  after  meeting  Alex- 
ander of  Russia  at  Erfurt,  27th  September,    1808.     Madrid 
capitulated  to  him  on  the  4th  of  December.    But  he  was  suddenly 
summoned  from  the  Peninsula  by  the  threatening  attitude  of 
Austria.    Starting  anew  from  Paris  in  April,  1809,  when  he  heard 
of  the  entry  of  the  Austrians  into  Bavaria,  he  defeated  them  at 
Abensberg  (20th  April);   at  Eckmiihl  (22nd  April);   entered 
Vienna  on  the  17th  of  May,  there  annexing  the  Roman  states 
to  France;  received  a  check  at  Aspernn  and  Fssling  (21st  May); 
but  signally  defeated  the  Austrians  at  the  great  battle  of  Wag- 
ram  (July  6-7).     By  the  peace  of  Schonbrunn  (14th  October, 
1809)  Austria  made  new  cessions  of  territory,  and  one  of  the 
results  of  the  overthrow  at  Wagram  was  the  marriage  of  the 
Austrian  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa  (daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Francis)  to  Napoleon,  who  was  divorced  from  Josephine  in  the 
December  of  1809.     The  marriage  by  proxy  between  Napoleon 
and  Maria  Louisa  (2nd  April,  1810),  was  followed  by  the  birth 
(20th  March,  1811)  of  a  son,  proclaimed  in  his  cradle  King  of 
Home,  known  afterwards  as  Duke  de  Reichstadt.    During  a  brief 
breathing-time  of  peace  with   all  the  world  except  England, 
whose  armies  under  Wellington  were  defeating  the  French  mar- 
shals in  the  Peninsula,  Napoleon  annexed  Holland  (Louis  Bona- 
parte abdicating),  the  Hanse  towns,  and  portions  of  the  Germanic 
confederation  to  France.      After  his  marriage  to  an  Austrian 
archduchess,  his  relations  with  the  Emperor  Alexander  grew  cold. 
Alexander  began  by  relaxing  the  operation  of  the  continental 
system  in  his  dominions,  while  he  watched  with  alarm  the  advance 
of  the  French  empire  in  northern  Europe.     Preparations  had 
been  made  for  some  time  on  both  sides,  when  in  the  May  of 
1812  Napoleon  collected  round  him  at  Dresden  his  tributary 
kings  and  princes,  whose  contingents  were  to  swell  the  French 
army  invading  Russia.     With  the  enormous  force  of  more  than 
six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  nominally,  he  set  out  on 
his  fateful  Russian  expedition.     The  battles  of  Smolensk  (17th 
August,  1812),  and  of  Borodino  (7th  September),  frightful  in 
its  carnage,  allowed  the  weakened  host  to  enter  Moscow,  Sep- 
tember 14.     Moscow  was  set  on  fire  by  the  Russians,  and  after 
lingering  among  the  ruins  for  more  than  a  month,  his  overtures 
for  peace  being  rejected,  Napoleon  began  on  the  loth  October 
his  memorable  retreat,  the  most  disastrous  known  in  history. 
At  the  passage  of  the  Beresina,  November  22-28,  the  enemy 
completed  the  destruction  which  the  cold  had  begun.    With  the 
loss  of  an  enormous  army,  Napoleon  hurrying  forward  reached 
Paris  on  the  18th  December.     Now  began  the  war  of  liberation 
against  the  despot  of  Europe.     Prussia  joined  Russia,  Austria 
remaining  for  a  while  neutral.     Collecting  and  organizing  with 
wonderful  celerity  and  energy  a  new  army,  Napoleon  appeared 
in  Germany  and  defeated  the  allies  at  Liitzen  (May  2,  1813), 
and  at  Bautzen  (May  3).     Through  the  mediation  of  Austria 
the  boundary  of  the  Rhine  was  offered  to  France  and  refused  by 
Napoleon.     Then  Austria  joined  the  coalition,  and  on  the  plain 
of  Leipsic  (October  16-18),  the  star  of  the  conqueror  paled, 
and  Napoleon  was  signally  defeated.     Steadily  refusing,  in  spite 
of  defeat,  the  proposal  that  France  should  revert  to  her  boundaries 
of  1792,  Napoleon  had  to  fight  the  allies  on  the  soii  of  France 
itself,  and  in  the  closing  struggle  of  the  early  months  of  1813, 
he  displayed,  all  military  critics  agree,  the  most  consummate 
skill.     But  it  was  a  losing  game,  for  ¥  ranee  herself  was  weary 
of  him.     On  the  31st  March,  1814,  Paris  capitulated.     Napo- 
leon abdicated  at  Fontainebleau  on  the  11th  of  April,  with  Elba 
assigned  to  him  as  a  residence.     He  landed  in  that  island  on  the 
3d  of  May,  and  for  a  time  appeared  absorbed  in  the  improvement 
of  his  little  realm.     Through  the  autumn  and  winter,  however, 
his  secret  correspondence  with  his  adherents  in  France  was  active. 
On  the  26th  of  February,  with  his  slender  army  of  Elba,  he  set 
sail  and  landed  at  Cannes  on  the  1st  of  March — startling  news 
for  the  members  of  the  European  congress,  which  at  Vienna 
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was  rearranging  the  map  of  Europe,  and  who  on  the  13th  passed 
a  European  sentence  of  outlawry  on  their  resuscitated  foe. 
Generals  and  soldiers  joining  him  as  he  proceeded,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  20th  March,  1815,  he  entered  Paris,  from  which  Louis 
XVIII.  had  fled  the  night  hefore.  To  outhid  the  Bourbons  and 
to  rally  round  him  the  republicans,  Napoleon  proclaimed  a  con- 
stitution, with  two  chambers,  and  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
Convoking  deputies  from  the  departments,  he  took  the  oath  to 
the  new  constitution  in  the  Champ-de-Mars,  1st  June.  The 
republican  Carnot  was  minister  of  the  interior  during  the  Hundred 
Days,  as  this  period  of  French  history  is  called.  Meanwhile, 
before  the  allies  could  march  in  concentrated  force  on  France,  he 
resolved  to  attack  the  English  and  Prussians  in  Belgium,  and  if 
possible  defeat  them  in  detail.  "  Crossing  the  frontier  of  Flan- 
ders," says  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  "on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of 
June,  1815,  he  attacked  and  defeated  the  Prussians,  eighty  thou- 
sand strong,  under  Blucher  at  Ligny,  and  the  same  day  sustained  a 
bloody  conflict  with  Wellington's  advanced  guard,  in  which  he 
was  at  length  routed  at  Quatre  Bras.  But  two  days  after  he 
met  the  stroke  of  fate.  'Wellington  retired  to  and  stood  firm  at 
Waterloo,  whereon  the  18th  he  gave  battle  to  the  French,  with 
an  army  nearly  equal  in  numerical  amount,  but  greatly  inferior  in 
artillery  and  the  quality  of  part  of  his  troops,  being  not  more 
than  half  of  them  English.  A  desperate  battle  ensued,  in  which 
both  parties  displayed  prodigies  of  valour,  and  victory  seemed 
long  doubtful.  At  length  the  Prussians  came  up  late  in  the 
evening,  and  Napoleon  was  by  the  united  allied  force  totally  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  forty  thousand  men  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon." 
Leaving  his  army  to  its  fate  after  the  crowning  discomfiture  of 
Waterloo,  Napoleon  reached  Paris  on  the  night  of  the  20th  June, 
and  from  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  chambers  saw  that  the 
sceptre  had  departed  from  him.  He  proposed  a  conditional  abdi- 
i:i  favour  of  his  son,  but  the  proposal  was  rejected-  As 
the  enemy  approached  nearer  Paris,  he  offered  to  give  the  aid  of 
Lis  skill  as  a  simple  volunteer  in  an  operation  against  the  Prus- 
sians, who  had  crossed  the  Seine.  The  offer  was  laughed  at.  On 
the  29th  of  June,  1815,  he  set  out  from  Malmaison  whither  he 
had  been  forced  to  retire,  and  reached  Rochefort  in  the  hope  of 
escaping  to  America.  On  communicating  with  Captain  Mait- 
land,  commanding  the  English  man-of-war  Bellerophon,  he  found 
that  ho  would  not  be  permitted  to  proceed  to  America,  and, 
adlressing  a  letter  to  the  prince  regent,  he  placed  himself  under 
the  protection  of  the  English  laws,  and  announced  that  his  poli- 
tical career  was  terminated.  On  the  15th  July  Napoleon  em- 
barked on  board  the  BtlUrophon,  which  reached  Plymouth  on  the 
20th.  Not  allowed  to  land,  he  found  himself  a  prisoner,  and  on 
the  30th  he  received  the  official  information  that  he  was  relegated 
for  life  to  captivity  at  St.  Helena.  Accompanied  by  a  few  faith- 
ful friends  and  followers,  he  arrived  on  that  island  on  the  16th 
October.  The  custody  of  his  person  was  intrusted  to  the  British 
government,  and,  after  a  short  sojourn  elsewhere,  Longwood  was 
fixed  on  as  his  residence.  A  circuit  of  twelve  miles  was  allowed 
bim  for  exercise,  and  he  was  treated  as  a  general  officer,  prisoner 
of  war,  and  addressed  as  "  General  Bonaparte."  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  arrived  early  in  1816  as  governor  of  St.  Helena  and  custo- 
dier of  Napoleon,  who  speedily  quarreled  with  him.  The  refusal 
of  the  imperial  title  was  one  of  the  chief  grievances  of  the  exile 
of  St.  Helena.  He  spent  the  time  not  devoted  to  exercise  in 
reading  and  conversation,  but  especially  in  dictating  commen- 
taries on  bis  life,  achievements,  and  reign.  For  four  years  before 
his  death  he  had  complained  of  pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach. 
At  the  beginning  of  1821  the  symptoms  became  alarming,  and 
he  could  scarcely  retain  food  of  any  kind.  Early  in  April  he  felt 
that  his  end  was  approaching,  and  recognized  that  he  was  dying 
of  the  disease  which  had  killed  his  father — cancer  of  the  stomach. 
He  made  his  will,  and  among  the  later  wishes  which  he  expressed 
was  one  that  his  heart  should  be  sent  to  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa. 
Towards  his  end  he  professed  himself  a  christian,  and  spoke  of  a 
project  which  he  had  discussed  with  Alexander  of  Russia  at 
Tilsit  for  the  union  of  all  the  sects  of  Christendom.  On  the  3d 
of  May  he  received  the  viaticum  for  the  second  time.  On  the 
following  day  he  bade  farewell  to  the  generals  who  still  shared 
his  captivity,  and  exclaimed,  "I  am  at  peace  with  mankind!" 
His  list  words,  it  is  said,  were — "  Ti(e  cTarmee"  as  if  he 
fancied  himself  on  the  field  of  battle.  He  expired  at  six  in  the 
evening  of  the  5th  of  May,  1821  ;  and  while  he  was  dying  a  vio- 
lent hurricane  swept  over  the  island,  shaking  many  of  its  houses 
to  their  foundations  and  tearing  up  some  of  its  largest  trees.  The 


expression  of  his  countenance  after  death  is  described  as  having 
been  remarkably  placid  and  indicative  of  mildness.  On  the  9th 
of  May  he  was  buried  in  a  spot  of  his  own  choice — a  garden  in 
the  middle  of  a  deep  ravine,  under  the  shade  of  two  willow  trees, 
near  a  fountain  from  which  water  had  been  daily  brought  for  his 
special  use.  In  1840,  under  the  premiership  of  Thiers,  the 
French  government  received  the  permission  of  that  of  England 
to  exhume  and  transport  to  France  the  remains  of  Napoleon. 
Thev  were  brought  by  the  Prince  de  Joinville  in  a  French  frigate 
from  St.  Helena,  and  on  the  15th  of  December,  1840,  were  de- 
posited in  a  temporary  resting-place  in  a  chapel  of  the  Invalides, 
whence  in  the  presence  of  the  imperial  family,  in  April,  1861, 
they  were  transferred  to  the  magnificent  tomb  sculptured  for 
them  by  Pradier  in  the  church  of  the  Invalides.  In  1858  was 
begun  the  publication  of  the  "  Correspondence  de  Napoleon  L," 
at  the  expense  and  under  the  superintendence  of  a  commission 
nominated  for  the  purpose  by  Napoleon  III.  For  a  complete 
bibliography  of  Napoleon's  life  and  works  reference  may  be  made 
to  the  article  "Napoleon,"  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Biographic 
Generate. — F.  E. 

NAPOLEON  II.,  Emperor  of  the  French,  in  the  nomenclature 
of  modern  French  imperialism — better  known  as  the  Duke  de 
Eeichstadt — the  only  child  of  the  first  Napoleon  and  of  the 
Archduchess  Maria  Louisa  of  Austria,  was  born  at  the  palace  of 
the  Tuileries  on  the  20th  of  March,  1811,  and  baptized  Napoleon 
Francois-Charles-Joseph.  His  birth  happened  at  the  time  when 
Napoleon  was  at  the  summit  of  his  power;  and  at  his  first 
appearance  in  the  world  he  was  styled  by  his  father  King  of 
Rome.  He  was  little  more  than  a  year  old  when  Napoleon  set 
out  on  his  disastrous  Russian  expedition,  and  his  father  saw 
scarcely  anything  of  him  in  those  closing  years  of  a  reign  spent 
chiefly  on  the  field  of  battle.  He  was  confided  to  the  care  of  the 
Countess  de  Montesquiou,  and  is  said  to  have  displayed  from 
childhood  a  mild  and  amiable  disposition.  Before  the  first  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons,  Napoleon  in  abdicating  vainly  sought  to 
secure  the  throne  to  the  boy,  whom  he  called  Napoleon  II. ;  and 
when  he  was  relegated  to  Elba,  the  company  of  his  wife  and  child 
was  refused  him.  Mother  and  son  were  sent  to  Vienna  and 
Schonbrunn.  After  Waterloo,  and  a  second  failure  in  procuring 
the  recognition  of  his  supposed  rights,  the  child  was  brought  up  at 
Vienna,  while  his  mother  withdrew  to  her  duchy  of  Parma,  of 
his  prior  hereditary  claim  to  which  he  was  divested  in  1817  by 
the  allied  powers.  The  emperor  of  Austria  created  him  Duke 
de  Reichstadt,  a  place  in  Bohemia,  and  gave  him  precedence 
after  the  Austrian  princes  of  the  blood.  He  received  also  com- 
missions in  the  Austrian  army.  He  was  educated,  and  afterwards 
retained,  in  seclusion,  and  under  strict  surveillance.  All  commu- 
nication with  foreigners,  especially  with  Frenchmen,  was  denied 
him.  Placidity  of  disposition  is  ascribed  to  him  by  all  writers. 
According  to  some,  he  was  devoted  to  military  exercises  and  the 
military  art ;  according  to  others,  he  was  scarcely  twenty  when 
he  showed  symptoms  of  life-weariness,  and  used  to  be  always 
saying,  "  Let  me  die  in  peace."  Early  in  April,  1832,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  pulmonary  complaint,  which  carried  him  off  so 
rapidly  that  his  mother  had  scarcely  time  to  hurry  from  Parma 
to  Schonbrunn,  and  see  him  die  there.  He  died  in  her  arms  on 
the  22nd  Julv,  1832.  The  Duke  de  Reichstadt  bore  a  strong 
likeness  to  his  father.  He  was  taller,  however,  than  the  first 
Napoleon,  and  was  fair-haired,  pale,  with  an  ample  forehead  and 
animated  eyes. —  F.  E. 

*  NAPOLEON  III.  (CiiARLES-Louis-NAroi.Eox-BoxA- 
parte),  Emperor  of  the  French,  was  bom  at  Paris,  in  the  palace 
of  the  Tuileries,  on  the  20th  April,  1808.  He  was  the  second 
surviving  son — his  eldest  brother,  Napoleon  Charles,  had  died 
in  1807 — of  Louis,  king  of  Holland,  and  of  Hortense  Beauhar- 
nais,  daughter  of  Josephine,  Napoleon's  first  wife.  Napoleon's 
only  elder  brother,  Joseph,  was  like  himself  without  children ; 
and  the  eldest  of  his  younger  brothers,  Lucien,  was  in  disgrace, 
when  the  emperor  virtually  fixed  the  succession  to  the  throne  in 
the  sons  of  the  second  eldest  of  his  younger  brother,  Louis. 
The  present  emperor  of  the  French — known  until  he  ascended 
the  throne  as  Prince  Louis  Napoleon — was  a  boy  of  seven  when 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  and  the  second  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons drove  him  into  exile  under  the  care  of  his  mother,  who 
had  been  to  all  intents  and  purposes  separated  from  her  husband 
since  1810.  After  several  changes  of  residence  Hortense,  with 
the  title  of  Duchess  de  Saint-Leu,  fixed  her  abode  at  Arenenberg, 
in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Thurgau,  on  the  slope  of  a  wooded  hill 


looking  ibwn  on  the  Lake  of  Constance.  Louis  Napoleon  had 
been  carefully  educated  by  private  tutors,  and  had  attended  the 
collep.    •  :.  ;>  when  in  early  youth  he  acquired  a  military 

training  as  an  artillery  officer  in  the  federal  army  of  Switzerland 
—  working  hard  and  observing  closely.  In  1828  Lady  Blessington 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Hortense  ;  and  in  one  of  her  letters  of 
that  year  she  describes  Louis  Napoleon  as  a  "high-spirited  youth, 
admirably  well-educated  and  finely  accomplished,  uniting  to  the 
gaDanl  bearing  of  a  soldier  all  the  politeness  of  zpreux  chevalier." 
irs  later  the  revolution  of  the  Three  Days  seemed  to  open 
to  the  exiled  Bonapartes  a  return  to  France  ;  but  Louis  Philippe 
met  their  applications  with  a  refusal.  The  French  revolution, 
however,  produced  a  rising  in  Italy ;  and  the  sons  of  Hortense, 
eager  for  distinction,  joined  the  Italian  insurgents.  While  active 
in  the  insurrection  the  elder  of  the  brothers,  Napoleon  Louis,  died 
suddenly  at  Forli.  Austrian  intervention  crushed  the  Italian 
movement,  and  with  the  reputation  of  an  ardent  republican  and 
a  skilful  soldier,  Louis  Napoleon,  in  the  company  of  his  mother, 
took  flight ;  and  the  two,  though  proscribed  in  France,  made 
their  way  to  Paris.  Louis  Philippe  still  persisted  in  refusing 
them  permission  to  settle  in  France  ;  and  after  a  visit  to  England 
mother  and  son  returned  to  Arenenberg.  The  death  of  "Napo- 
leon 1L,"  the  Duke  de  Reichstadt,  22nd  July,  1832,  following 
that  of  his  elder  brother,  left  Louis  Napoleon  the  representative 
of  the  Bonapartist  interest.  Personally  little  known  in  France 
and  Europe,  he  now  began  to  aim  at  establishing  a  reputation 
through  the  printing-press.  Between  1832  and  1836  he  pub- 
lished several  works,  political  and  military — the  "  Eeveries 
politiques,"  "  Considerations  politiques  et  militaires  sur  la 
Suisse."  and  the  "  Manuel  d'Artillerie" — the  last  professedly  for 
the  use  of  the  artillery  officers  of  the  Helvetic  republic.  The 
object  of  his  political  disquisitions  was  partly  to  effect  a  coalition 
between  the  Bonapartists  and  the  republicans,  whom  Louis 
Philippe  had  disappointed;  nor  was  he  altogether  unsuccessful. 
But  he  estimated  too  highly  the  value  of  the  eulogies  which  his 
works  received  from  a  portion  of  the  democratic  press  of  Paris, 
as  well  as  the  support  promised  him  by  some  officers  of  the  gar- 
rison of  Strasbourg,  whom  he  met  at  the  watering-places  of  Baden. 
On  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  October,  1836,  he  arrived  secretly 
in  Strasbourg,  where  he  had  gained  over  at  least  one  colonel 
of  a  regiment.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  he  appeared 
in  the  streets  of  Strasbourg ;  the  regiment  of  his  friend  shouted 
"  Vive  l'Empe'reur,"  but  the  rest  were  staunch ;  the  would-be 
emperor  was  easily  everpowered  and  thrown  into  prison.  Trans- 
mitted to  Paris,  he  was  placed  at  once  by  Louis  Philippe  on 
board  a  French  ship,  which  (21st  November,  1836)  sailed  with 
him  to  America  ;  and  after  touching  at  Eio  landed  him  at  New 
York.  He  did  not  long  remain  in  the  United  States,  from  which 
he  was  summoned  by  the  news  of  his  mother's  dangerous  ill- 
ness. Hastening  back  to  Arenenberg,  he  was  by  his  mother's  side 
when  she  died.  Fearing  the  formation  of  another  Bonapartist 
iracy,  Louis  Philippe  called  on  the  Swiss  to  expel  him  from 
their  territory,  and  threatened  them  with  war  if  they  refused. 
The  spirited  republicans  flew  to  arms  to  defend  the  rights  of 
asylum  and  of  citizenship,  and  a  war  seemed  inevitable,  when 
Louis  Napoleon  spontaneously  withdrew  from  Switzerland  and 
found  refuge  in  London  towards  the  close  of  1838.  In  London 
he  found  many  friends,  and  mixed  in  good  society ;  he  figured 
at  the  Eglinton  tournament  of  1840.  With  his  fdus  Achates, 
M.  de  Pcrsigny,  he  established  a  Napoleonic  propaganda  in  the 
press ;  and  in  1839  he  published  the  most  remarkable  of  his 
own  works,  the  well-known  "  Idc'cs  Napoleoniennes,"  in  which 
"  the  Napoleonic  idea  "  was  represented  in  its  most  attractive 
aspect,  as  "  not  a  warlike  idea,  but  one  social,  industrial,  com- 
mercial, humanitarian."  The  work  produced  a  certain  effect ; 
and  other  events  concurring,  in  the  following  year  Louis  Napoleon 
led  that  his  hour  had  come.  In  1840  the  French  were 
excited  and  irritated  by  the  isolation  in  which  France  was  left 
on  the  Eastern  question  ;  and  Louis  Philippe  was  accused  of 
truckling  to  England,  In  the  May  of  the  same  vear  the  memory 
ot  the  great  Napoleon  had  been  revived  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
decree  ot  the  chambers  for  the  transfer  of  his  remains  from  St 
I  to  Paris.  On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  August,  1840 
Louis  Napoleon,  with  some  fifty  followers  and  a  tame  eagle' 
landed  near  Boulogne  from  a  Bteamer  which  they  had  hired  in 
London  ;  and  they  made  the  street .;  of  that  peaceful  town  vocal 
with  the  cry  of  "  Vive  I'Empe'renr."  They  were  not  joined  by 
the  soldiery  ;  the  national  guard  turned  out  to  repel  them  •  and 


finally  Louis  Napoleon  was  captured  on  the  beach  as  he  was 
endeavouring  to  escape  to  the  steamer.  This  time  he  was 
brought  to  trial  before  the  chamber  of  peers,  and  in  spite  of 
Berryer's  eloquent  defence,  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment. The  prison  selected  was  the  fortress  of  Ham  in  Pieardv, 
on  the  banks  and  among  the  marshes  of  the  Somme.  After  an 
imprisonment  of  nearly  six  years  he  escaped  from  Ham  in  the 
disguise  of  a  workman,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1846.  During  his 
imprisonment  he  had  written  much — a  curious  work  on  one  of 
his  favourite  themes,  the  history  and  theory  of  artillery;  news- 
paper articles,  in  which  English  freedom  was  contrasted  with  the 
repressive  system  of  Louis  Philippe  ;  a  project  for  a  canal  to 
connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans;  and,  last  not  least,  an 
essay  on  "  the  extinction  of  pauperism,"  by  settling  the  unem- 
ployed, with  a  peculiar  organization,  on  the  waste  or  little- 
cultivated  lands  of  Fiance.  From  Ham  Louis  Napoleon  returned 
to  London,  where  he  watched  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  Philippe.  After  the  revolution  of  February  he 
at  last  reached  Paris,  and  in  December,  1848,  was  elected 
president  of  the  French  republic  by  five  million  five  hundred 
sixty-two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four  votes,  while 
only  one  million  four  hundred  sixty-nine  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  were  given  to  his  closest  competitor,  General 
Cavaignac.  Then  commenced  a  struggle  of  three  years  between 
the  president  and  the  legislature  of  the  republic.  Louis  Napo- 
leon exhausted  every  possible  ministerial  combination.  He  had 
against  him  all  the  leading  parties  in  the  assembly — the  Orlean- 
ists,  and  the  legitimists,  who  even  attempted  a  "  dynastic  fusion ;" 
the  moderate  republicans ;  and  the  Beds.  With  the  begin- 
ning of  1851  it  was  evident  that  a  life  and  death  conflict  between 
the  president  and  the  assembly  was  impending.  The  friends  of 
the  old  dynasties  rested  their  hopes  on  General  Changarnier,  the 
commander  of  the  army  of  Paris,  and  whom  they  intended  to 
play  the  part  of  a  French  Monk  in  a  new  restoration.  In 
January,  1851,  Changarnier  was  dismissed.  The  assembly  retali- 
ated by  cutting  down  the  president's  civil  list,  and  by  refusing 
his  demand  for  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  the  31st  of  May,  1850, 
which  had  disfranchised  some  theee  millions  of  the  electors  of  the 
class  on  which  he  leaned  for  support.  The  contest  between  the 
two  chief  powers  of  the  state  went  on  deepening  through  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1851.  A  proposal  had  even  been  made, 
16th  November,  1851,  to  place  the  army  under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  the  assembly,  with  what  object  was  not  concealed.  The 
president  now  resolved  to  strike  the  long-expected  blow.  On  the 
2nd  of  December,  1851,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Auster- 
litz,  appeared  the  proclamation  dissolving  the  assembly,  restoring 
universal  suffrage,  and  appealing  to  the  people.  Early  in  the 
morning  the  parliamentary  leaders  were  arrested.  The  insurrec- 
tionary movement  which  followed  in  Paris  was  quelled.  By  a 
national  vote — according  to  the  official  statement,  seven  million 
five  hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twenty-nine,  against  six  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-seven — Louis  Napoleon  was  made  president 
for  ten  years,  with  power  to  form  a  new  constitution.  By  the 
senate  of  his  own  creation  the  imperial  crown  was  pressed  on 
him  ;  a  national  vote,  25th  November,  1852,  confirmed  the  pro- 
posal ;  and  on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  coup  d'etat,  2nd 
December,  1852,  the  prince-president  of  the  French  republic 
became  Napoleon  III.,  Emperor  of  the  French.  With  the  estab- 
ment  of  the  empire,  the  biography  of  Napoleon  III.  becomes 
mainly  a  section  of  histoiy.  Let  us  note,  however,  such  dates 
as  those  of  his  marriage  to  the  Empress  Eugenie,  29th  January, 
1853;  of  the  birth  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  16th  March,  1856  ; 
and  of  Orsini's  attempt  to  assassinate  him,  14th  January,  1858. 
Of  an  official  edition  of  his  works — "  (Euvres  de  Napoleon  III." 
— vols.  i.  to  iv.  were  published  in  1854-57.  Curiosity  has  for 
some  time  been  piqued  by  the  announcement  that  the  emperor 
is  preparing  for  publication  a  life  of  Caisar. — F.  E. 

NAPOLEON,  Pkince.     See  Bonaparte. 

NARES,  Edward,  a  divine  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  the  nephew  of  James  Narcs  the  composer, 
and  son  of  Sir  George  Nares,  a  judge  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  was  born  in  London  in  1762,  and  after  passing  through 
Westminster  school,  entered  at  Christ's  church,  Oxford.  In  1788 
he  became  fellow  of  Merton,  and  in  1792  took  orders,  and  was 
appointed  to  St.  Peter's-in-the-East.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  in  1797,  and  was  in  1798  presented 
to  the  living  of  Biddenham.     In  1805  he  was  Bampton  lecturer, 
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nnd  in  1814  professor  of  modern  history  at  Oxford.  His  pub- 
lished writings  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  speak  well  for 
his  learning  and  talent.     He  died  in  1841. — B.  H.  C. 

NARES,  James,  Mus.  Doc.,  organist,  composer,  and  master 
of  the  children  of  the  chapel  royal  to  George  II.  and  III.  He 
was  born  in  1715,  and  educated  in  the  king's  chapel,  but  com- 
pleted his  studies  under  Dr.  Pepusch.  While  yet  a  youth  he 
was  chosen  organist  of  York  cathedral.  In  175G  he  succeeded 
Dr.  Greene  as  organist  and  composer  to  George  II.,  and  in  1757 
had  the  degree  of  doctor  in  music  conferred  on  him  by  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
to  the  office  of  master  of  the  children.  He  died  in  the  year 
1783.  Dr.  Nares  published  several  works,  among  which  are 
"Twenty  Anthems  in  Score,  composed  for  the  use  ofthe  chapels 
royal,"  &c;  a  volume  of  "Catches,  Canons,  and  Glees,"  dedicated 
to  his  friend  the  earl  of  Mornington;  several  harpsichord  lessons ; 
three  didactic  works,  &c. ;  and  after  his  decease,  his  son  (the 
late  archdeacon  of  Stafford)  published  a  second  volume  of  his 
sacred  music,  consisting  of  "  A  Morning  and  Evening  Service, 
together  with  Six  Anthems,"  &c.  As  an  ecclesiastical  composer 
he  lias  few  equals,  and  in  his  secular  music  he  seems  to  have 
anticipated  many  of  the  beauties  of  more  modern  music.  He  was 
an  accomplished  man,  and  an  ornament  to  his  profession. — E.F.R. 
NARES,  Robert,  son  of  James  Nares  the  composer,  was 
born  at  York  in  1753 ;  studied  at  Westminster  and  Christ 
church,  Oxford.  He  was  tutor  to  the  sons  and  brother  of  Sir 
W.  W.  Wynne ;  was  made  rector  of  Easton-Maudit  in  1778, 
and  soon  after  of  Doddington — both  in  Northamptonshire ;  in 
1787  chapluin  to  the  duke  of  York;  in  1788  assistant  preacher 
at  Lincoln's  inn;  in  1795  assistant  librarian  to  the  British 
museum,  and  soon  after  MS.  librarian;  in  1799  canon  of 
Lichfield,  and  in  1800  archdeacon  of  Carlisle.  Other  promo- 
tions awaited  him,  and  he  died  in  honour,  March  23rd,  1829. 
He  prepared  vol.  hi.  of  the  catalogue  of  Harleian  MSS.;  published 
sermons ;  a  glossary,  or  collection  of  words,  phrases,  &c,  in 
works  of  old  English  authors;  founded  and  conducted  the  British 
Critic,  in  union  with  his  friend  Beloe ;  aided  Brydges  in  his 
History  of  Northamptonshire ;  took  part  in  the  new  edition 
of  the  General  Biographical  Dictionary;  wrote  some  poems, 
and  many  other  compositions.  He  excelled  as  a  scholar,  critic, 
and  writer,  and  was  a  very  estimable  character — B.  H.  C. 

NASH,  John,  a  celebrated  architect,  was  the  son  of  an  engi- 
neer, and  was  bom  in  London  in  1752.  He  was  articled  when 
very  young  to  Sir  Robert  Taylor,  then  in  extensive  practice  as 
an  architect,  but  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  employed  in  the 
surveying  branch  of  the  business;  and  accordingly  when  he  com- 
menced business  on  his  own  account,  it  was  as  a  surveyor  and 
builder.  Having  been  successful  in  building  speculations,  he 
retired  early  to  Carmarthen,  where,  on  speculations  of  a  different 
kind,  he  soon  lost  what  he  had  previously  acquired,  and  he,  in 
1792,  returned  to  the  metropolis  and  to  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  speedily  obtained  a  large  and  lucrative  connection, 
both  as  a  land  agent  and  architect ;  his  employment  in  the  latter 
line  consisting  to  a  great  extent  in  the  erection  of  country  man- 
sions. These  were  often  of  a  costly  but  mostly  of  a  monotonous 
character,  classic  in  style,  with  an  Ionic  portico  entrance ;  or  "cas- 
tellated," presenting  a  curious  admixture  of  heavy  feudal  towers 
and  machicolations  with  open  windows  and  undefended  door- 
ways. Nash's  master-work  was  Regent  Street,  the  first,  and  to 
the  present  day  the  most  important  attempt,  to  lay  out  a  great 
metropolitan  thoroughfare  on  a  large  and  consistent  plan,  and  to 
line  it  with  a  range  of  buildings  of  an  imposing  architectural 
character.  Regent's  Park  also  was  laid  out  by  Nash,  and  the 
terraces  bordering  the  park  were,  with  one  exception,  designed 
by  him.  Regent  Street  and  Park  were  constructed  by  Nash 
during  the  years  1813-26".  Whilst  these  were  in  progress  he 
had  been  engaged  on  many  other  important  works.  The  prince 
regent,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favourite,  had  employed  him 
to  build  the  fantastic  pile  known  as  the  Pavilion,  Brighton  ;  and 
when  the  prince  became  king,  Nash  was  directed  to  make  designs 
for  a  new  palace  on  the  site  of  Buckingham  House.  This  building 
was  unfinished  at  the  death  of  the  king,  was  neglected  by  his 
successor,  and  only  completed  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria. To  fit  it  for  the  reception  of  her  majesty,  Nash's  original 
design  was  considerably  altered.  As  surveyor  to  the  crown 
estates,  he  made  a  large  number  of  designs  for  buildings  erected, 
and  alterations  made,  on  the  crown  property.  Among  these 
maybe  named  the  erection  of  Carlton  Terrace  and  improvements 


in  St.  James'  Park.  Of  his  other  works  it  may  suflice  to  name 
the  Haymarket  Theatre  built  by  him  in  1821;  the  remodelling 
of  the  Italian  Opera  House;  the  United  Service  Club  House, 
Pall  Mall,  1826;  and  All  Souls  Church,  Langham  Place,  1822. 
Mr.  Nash  retired  from  professional  practice  in  1834,  and  died  at 
his  residence  East  Cowes  Castle,  Isle  of  Wight,  May  13,  1835. 
Nash  published  descriptions,  views,  &c,  of  the  Pavilion  at 
Brighton. — J.  T-e. 

NASH,  Richard,  remembered  as  "Beau  Nash,"  born  in 
1674,  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  Glamorganshire,  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  from  which  he  was  withdrawn  on  the  threshold  of  an 
imprudent  marriage.  He  tried  the  army,  and  then  became  a  stu- 
dent of  law  of  the  Middle  temple,  and  attracted  the  favourable 
notice  of  William  III.  by  his  skilful  management  of  a  pageant 
given  by  the  benchers  in  honour  of  that  monarch's  accession. 
Nash  was  poor,  and  his  only  stock  in  trade  was  knowledge  of 
the  world  and  the  accomplishments  of  a  fop.  About  1705  he 
exchanged  London  for  Bath,  then  coming  into  vogue  as  a  fashion- 
able watering-place,  and  aided  the  city  of  his  adoption  to  rise. 
He  organized  subscription  balls  and  concerts,  became  master  of 
the  ceremonies,  and  was  dubbed  the  king  of  Bath.  He  lived  for 
a  time  in  splendour,  supported  by  his  gains  at  play,  but  when 
public  gaming  was  suppressed  by  the  legislature,  his  fortunes 
waned.  He  died  at  Bath  in  indigence  in  1761.  He  seems  to 
have  been  generous  and  honourable,  though  thoughtless,  frivolous, 
and  vain.  The  best  of  Oliver  Goldsmith's  biographies  is  the  Life 
of  Richard  Nash,  Esq.,  late  master  of  the  ceremonies  at  Bath, 
extracted  principally  from  his  original  papers,  and  published  in 
17G2,  the  year  after  Nash's  death. — F.  E. 

NASH,  Thomas,  one  of  the  wits  and  satirists  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age,  was  born  at  Lowestoft  in  1558,  of  a  family  related 
to  Sir  Robert  Cotton  the  antiquary.  He  was  sent  to  St.  John's 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1585,  but 
seems  to  have  quitted  the  university  in  disgrace.  At  one  period 
of  his  life,  probably  at  this  period,  he  travelled  in  Italy.  He  was 
settled  in  London  and  living  by  his  wits  in  1587,  when  he  wrote 
the  introductory  epistle  to  the  Menaphon  of  his  dissolute  friend, 
Robert  Greene.  About  1589  he  plunged  into  the  Martin  Mar 
Prelate  controversy,  and  took  the  side  of  the  church.  He  did  not 
thrive  by  his  pamphlets,  for  in  1592  appeared  the  work  by  which 
he  is  best  known,  "  Pierce  Penniless,  his  supplication  to  the 
Divell,"  a  cry  of  anguish  produced  by  the  misery  of  the  author, 
who  revenges  himself  by  sat!;izing  his  age.  A  little  later  he 
entered  into  the  almost  purely  personal  controversy  with  Gabriel 
Harvey,  in  which  he  displayed  satirical  powers  worthy  of  a  bet- 
ter cause.  There  is  a  lively  and  interesting  account  of  the  quarrel 
in  the  elder  Disraeli's  Calamities  of  Authors.  In  1597  he  was 
imprisoned  as  the  author  of  the  "Isle  of  Dogs,"  a  play  which  has 
never  been  published,  but  which  seems  to  have  offended  the 
government.  In  1598  he  edited  some  of  the  poems  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  long  and  not  uninteresting  letter. 
The  only  dramatic  piece  preserved  of  Nash's  composition  is 
"  Summer's  last  will  and  testament,"  a  sort  of  interlude  played 
before  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Nonsuch.  Nash  died  about  1601.  The 
elder  DTsracli  says  that  he  "  writes  in  a  style  as  flowing  as 
Addison's,  with  hardly  an  obsolete  vestige."  There  is  a  sketch 
of  him  prefixed  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Collier's  edition  of  "  Pierce  Penni- 
less," published  in  1842  by  the  Shakspeare  Society. — F.  E. 

NASMYTH,  Alexander,  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1758, 
came  early  to  London,  and  was  bound  apprentice  with  Allan 
Ramsay  the  portrait  painter.  After  he  had  served  his  time  with 
Ramsay,  he  visited  Italy  and  resided  some  years  at  Rome.  Upon 
his  return  to  Edinburgh  he  commenced  practice  as  a  portrait 
painter ;  he  however,  like  Wilson,  eventually  adopted  landscape 
painting  as  his  special  branch  of  the  art.  Nasmyth's  landscapes, 
simple  in  their  subjects  but  forcible  in  effect,  are  numerous,  but 
his  portraits  are  very  scarce:  among  them  is  the  only  authentic 
head  of  the  poet  Bums,  who  was  the  painter's  intimate  friend. 
Nasmyth  died  at  Edinburgh,  April  10,  1840,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-two,  having  survived  his  equally  distinguished  son 
nine  years. — (See  Nasmyth,  Patrick.) — R.  N.  W. 

NASMYTH,  Patrick,  the  son  of  Alexander,  was  born  in 
Edinburgh  in  1786,  and  was  instructed  in  landscape  painting  by 
his  father,  whose  style  he  adopted.  When  about  twenty  years 
of  age,  Patrick  settled  in  London,  and  his  simple,  forcible,  little 
pictures  attracted  so  much  attention  as  to  procure  him  the  title 
ofthe  English  Hobbema.  His  works  are  carefully  elaborated  in 
all  their  parts,  owing  their  effects  not  to  contrasts  of  masses  of 
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light  and  gloom,  but  to  the  honest  representation  of  true  daylight 

■ur.  light,  and  shade.  The  national  gallery  possesses 

two  beautiful  small  examples  of  his  work.     One  of  his  most 

important  pictures  is  a  "View  in  Hampshire,"  in  the  collection  of 

Mr.  Thomas  Baring;   another  is  a  large  view  of  Windsor  castle. 

to  an  accident  which  happened  to  his  right  hand,  Patrick 

th  used  to  paint  with  his  left.      He  died  in  the  prime  of 

London,  in  South  Lambeth,  on  the  17th  August,  1831. 

—{Literary  Gazette,  1831.)— B.  X.  W. 

NASSIR-ED-DIN  (Abu-Giafab  Mohammed-ben-Has- 
S.vx),  a  Persian  astronomer,  was  born  in  Khorassan  in  1201, 
and  died  at  Mergawar  in  Azerbijan  on  the  25th  of  June,  1274. 
About  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Bagdad  by  Holakoo  (grandson 
of  Gengia  Khan),  Nassir-ed-Din,  who  had  made  himself  useful 
to  that  prince,  was  provided  by  him  with  the  means  of  establish- 
at  Mergawar,  and  was  intrusted  with  the 
control  of  education  in  Persia.  He  wrote  a  long  series  of  works 
on  almost  all  the  sciences  known  in  his  time,  the  most  celebrated 
of  which  are,  an  Arabic  translation  of  Euclid's  Elements,  with  a 
commentary ;  and  a  collection  of  astronomical  and  geographical 
-W.J.  -M.  R. 

NATHAN  (Bex  Jeciiiel  ben  Abraham),  a  learned  rabbi, 
president  of  the  Jewish  school  at  Rome,  died  in  HOG.  He  is 
much  esteemed  by  the  Jews  as  the  author  of  "  Aruch,"  and  is 
hence  called  Baal  Aruch. — B.  H.  C. 

NATHAN,  ISAAC,  or  Isaac  BEjn  Kai.oxymus,  flourished 
from  1437  to  1475;  compiled  the  "Meir  Nethib,"  the  first  He- 
brew concordance,  said  to  have  occupied  him  from  1437  to  1448, 
and  first  published  by  Bomberg  at  Venice  in  1.523. — B.  H.  C. 

NAUNTON,  Sib  Robert,  the  author  of  a  biographical  pam- 
phlet containing  an  interesting  and  nearly  contemporary  account 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  court,  received  his  education  at 
Cambridge,  and  in  1G01  was  elected  public  orator  of  that  univer- 
sity. Having  attracted  the  notice  of  King  James  I.  by  a  Latin 
oration  he  delivered  in  1G03,  on  behalf  of  the  university,  before 
his  majesty  at  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell's,  Hinchinbroke,  the  king 
gave  him  the  situation  of  master  of  requests,  which  proved  but 
the  first  step  in  court  preferment.  In  1615  he  was  knighted  at 
Windsor.  In  January,  1G18,  he  was  made  secretary  of  state. 
On  the  ICth  February,  1G22-23,  the  seals  were  taken  from  him, 
"  but  upon  what  conditions  he  parted  with  them  is  uncertain," 
says  Chamberlain  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  ;  "  some  say 
money,  some  land,  but  most  upon  promise  of  a  better  place." 
i  succeeded  by  Sir  Edward  Conway,  and  in  the  following 
July  the  mastership  of  the  court  of  wards  was  conferred  upon 
him.  He  died  in  March,  1G35,  and  was  buried  at  Lethering- 
ham  in  Suffolk.  His  little  book  of  graphic  portraits  of  the  great 
queen  and  twenty-two  leading  men  of  her  reign,  is  deservedly 
applauded  by  all  students  of  history.  The  work  was  first  printed 
in  1G11  in  (to,  again  in  1G42,  in  1G53,  and  together  with 
Carey's  Memoirs  under  the  editorial  care  of  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  1808, 
in  8vo.  The  best  edition  appeared  in  1814,  edited  by  James 
Caulfield,  and  with  twenty-one  portraits,  4to.  The  same  editor 
Wished  a  Memoir  of  Sir  Robert  Naunton. — R.  H. 

NAVARRETE,  Martin  Fernandez  de,  a  Spanish  author, 
was  born  19th  November,  1765,  and  while  young  received  into 
the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  (of  Malta).  At  the  a^c  of 
fifteen,  however,  he  entered  the  navy,  and  served  at  Ferrol  under 
a  brother  of  the  statesman  Jovellanos,  with  whom  he  was  after- 
wards intimate.  In  1784  he  served  in  various  expeditions  against 
the  Moors;  but  in  17*6  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the 
study  of  astronomy,  navigation,  and  naval  architecture.  In  1789 
he  received  the  royal  command  to  commence  the  collection  which 
forms  his  principal  work,  "Coleccion  de  los  Viajes  y  Descu- 
brimientos  que  hideron  por  Mar  los  Espaiiolcs  desde  Fines  del 
ction  of  documents  illustrating  the  achieve- 
of  the  Spanish  navy.  He  was  engaged  in  researches  on 
thls  '  '•  '  7'M|  to  1703,  bringingto  light  manyforgotten 

,m  the  royal  library,  and  those  of  the  duke  of  Infan- 
tado,  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  and  other  private  collections.  In 
1793  he  went  to  pursue  his  researches  at  Seville,  but  on  the 
declaration  of  war  by  the  French  he  again  entered  the  naval 
sen-ice.  He  was  present  at  the  occupation  and  evacuation  of 
Toulon;  and  in  179G  served  against  the  English.  In  1797  he 
was  appointed  a  secretary  in  the  office  of  the  minister  of  marine 
and  ten  years  later  he  was  raised  to  a  higher  office  in  the  same 
department.  During  these  years  he  produced  a  large  number  of 
memoirs  on  naval  and  other  subjects,  including  a  notice  of  the 


various  Spanish  expeditions  in  search  of  the  North-west  pas- 
sage; and  somewhat  later  (182.5)  a  dissertation  on  the  part 
borne  by  Spain  in  the  crusades.  He  also  edited,  for  the  Spanish 
Royal  Academy,  a  treatise  on  orthography,  and,  as  secretary  to 
the  academy  he  compiled  biographical  notices  of  most  of  tho 
members  who  died  between  1808  and  1832.  In  1819  he  pub- 
lished a  life  of  Cervantes,  which  is  one  of  the  best  extant ;  and 
in  1831  he  wrote  an  important  preface  to  the  maritime  diction- 
ary published  by  order  of  the  government.  But  his  chief  work 
is  the  collection  of  voyages  above  mentioned  (1825-1837), 
which  has  been  praised  in  the  highest  terms  by  Humboldt. 
Navarrete  died  in  1844.— F.  M.  W. 

NAVARRETE.     See  Fernandez  Navarrete. 

NAZIANZEN,  Gregory.     See  Gregory. 

NEAL,  Daniel,  the  historian  of  the  puritans,  was  born  in 
London.  14th  December,  1678.  His  parents  died  during  his 
childhood,  but  a  maternal  uncle  took  an  affectionate  charge  of 
the  orphan.  He  was  sent  to  Merchant  Taylors'  school  when  he 
was  about  seven  years  of  age,  and  remained  till  he  was  head 
scholar.  Declining  the  offer  of  an  exhibition  to  St.  John's  col- 
lege, as  he  had  adopted  the  principles  of  protestant  dissent,  he 
entered  Mr.  Rowe's  dissenting  academy,  and  after  spending  three 
years  there  went  over  to  Holland,  and  studied  two  years  at 
Utrecht,  and  one  year  at  Leyden.  In  1703  he  came  back  to 
England,  along  with  Dr.  Lardner.  Next  year  he  was  chosen 
assistant  pastor  by  a  congregation  in  Aldersgate  Street ;  and  three 
years  after,  on  the  death  of  the  senior  incumbent,  he  became 
their  sole  minister.  The  congregation  grew  so  rapidly,  that  they 
had  to  remove  to  a  larger  place  in  Jewin  Street.  Neal  took  his 
turn  in  lecturing  with  other  brethren  at  Berry  Street  and  at 
Salters'  hall.  From  the  pressure  of  continuous  literary  labour 
and  pastoral  toil  his  health  at  length  gave  way  ;  repeated  strokes 
of  paralysis  blasted  both  his  bodily  and  mental  powers.  The 
frequent  use  of  the  waters  at  Bath  brought  him  no  relief,  and  he 
died,  4th  April,  1743,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He 
married  the  sister  of  Dr.  Lardner,  and  left  a  son  and  two 
daughters.  Neal's  remains  are  a  "  History  of  New  England," 
published  in  1720,  and  a  great  number  of  sermons  preached  on 
special  occasions  and  published ;  but  his  great  work  is  the 
"  History  of  the  Puritans" — a  work  of  deserved  popularity,  which 
has  passed  through  several  editions.  The  first  volume  was  pub- 
lished in  1732,  and  the  last  in  1738  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  hostile 
strictures  of  Maddox  and  Grey  the  book  still  remains  an  authority 
of  the  first  rank.     Neal  was  evangelical  and  Calvinistic. — J.  E. 

NEANDER,  Joiiann  August  Wilhelm,  the  great  ecclesi- 
astical historian,  was  born  in  Gdttingen  on  the  17th  January, 
1789.  It  is  by  mistake  that  his  birthday  has  usually  been 
celebrated  on  the  16th.  His  father,  Emmanuel  Mendel,  was  a 
Jewish  dealer  in  straitened  circumstances ;  his  mother,  Esther 
Gottschalk,  who  was  related  to  influential  people,  separated  from 
her  husband  in  Hamburg  after  bearing  him  six  children,  of  whom 
the  future  church  historian,  then  a  boy,  was  the  youngest.  David 
Mendel  (for  such  was  Neander's  real  name)  in  later  life  charac- 
teristically expressed  the  obligations  which  he  owed  to  his 
mother,  by  dwelling  often  on  the  early  life  of  Augustine  and 
other  fathers  of  the  church,  whose  mothers  had  enforced  by 
precept  and  example  the  lessons  of  piety.  Unmistakably 
Jewish  in  his  features,  young  Neander  had  otherwise  nothing 
to  mark  his  descent  from  a  Jewish  dealer.  He  had  neither 
aptitude  nor  liking  for  commerce,  and  from  the  first  it  was 
apparent  that  the  spiritual  earnestness  of  a  prophet  of  the 
old  covenant,  instead  of  the  greed  of  gain  characteristic  of  the 
race  in  modern  times,  was  to  distinguish  him  through  life.  Till 
his  fourteenth  year  educated  in  a  private  school,  he  was  then 
sent  to  the  Johanneum — the  public  grammar-school  in  Ham- 
burg, of  which  the  celebrated  philologist,  Dr.  Gurlitt,  was  then 
rector.  From  this  institution,  with  the  reputation  of  the  best 
scholar  of  his  time,  he  passed  to  the  gymnasium,  delivering 
on  the  occasion  of  his  admission  a  Latin  oration  on  the  expe- 
diency of  abolishing  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Jews.  Here 
young  Neander  formed  the  acquaintance  of  several  youths  already 
bidding  fair  for  distinction  in  literature,  among  whom  were 
August  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  'Wilhelm  Neumann,  and  Adel- 
bert  von  Chamisso.  In  such  society  young  Neander  expounded 
with  that  quiet  enthusiasm  which  was  peculiar  to  him  the 
philosophy  of  Plato,  of  which  he  was  then  deeply  enamoured ; 
and  in  exchange  for  this  he  received  from  his  friends  an  intro- 
duction to  a  wide  range  of  reading,  comprising  the  works  of 
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Schlegel,  Tieck,  Schelling,  Fichte,  .I:tkob  Biihmen,  and  St. 
Martin.  About  this  period  lie  submitted  to  a  clergyman,  with 
a  view  to  receiving  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  a  sort  of  profession 
of  his  faith,  in  the  form  of  an  essay  which  he  entitled  "  Versuch 
die  Christliche  Religion  in  ihren  Entwicklungsstadien  dialectisch 
zu  construiren."  David  Mendel's  godfathers  on  this  occasion 
were  his  old  master  Johann  Gurlitt  and  his  young  friends  Karl 
August  Varnhagen  and  Wilhelm  Neumann,  from  whom  he  took 
the  names  by  which  he  is  known  to  fame,  Johann  August 
Wilhelm  Neander,  the  surname  Neander  being  the  Greek  form 
of  Neumann.  Soon  after  his  baptism  Neander  paid  a  visit  to 
Hanover,  where  his  uncle,  Dr.  R.  Stieglitz,  was  a  physician  in 
great  repute.  He  was  now  urged  by  his  friends  to  commence 
the  study  of  jurisprudence  in  Guttingen  after  Easter,  180G,  but 
he  would  not  be  diverted  from  his  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to 
sacred  literature ;  and  accordingly,  with  the  reluctant  consent  of 
his  relatives,  he  entered  the  university  of  Halle  as  a  student  of 
divinity.  At  Halle  Neander  greatly  enjoyed  the  lectures  of 
Schleiermacher,  but  his  career  in  this  quarter  was  cut  short  by 
the  advance  of  Napoleon  into  Prussia.  The  battle  of  Jena 
closed  the  gates  of  the  university  for  a  time,  and  Neander,  under 
the  guidance  of  his  friend  Neumann,  found  his  way  to  Gottingen, 
where  he  arrived  in  a  destitute  condition.  A  friend  of  the  name 
of  Noodt,  however,  offered  him  shelter,  and  supplied  him  with 
the  means  of  prosecuting  his  studies  at  the  university.  He  thus 
became  a  pupil  of  Gesenius  in  Hebrew,  of  Stiiudlin  in  systematic 
divinity,  and  of  Planck  in  church  history.  In  the  spring  of 
1809  he  quitted  the  university  and  returned  to  Hamburg,  where 
he  supported  himself  by  private  tuition,  occasionally  officiating  in 
the  pulpits  of  the  city  churches.  In  the  following  year,  how- 
ever, learning  from  his  friend  Noodt  that  two  of  the  lecturers  at 
the  university  of  Heidelberg  were  about  to  be  transferred  to 
Berlin,  and  encouraged  by  his  friends,  particularly  by  his  old 
master  Gurlitt,  to  offer  himself  for  one  of  the  chairs  thus  left 
vacant,  he  removed  to  Heidelberg,  and  there  commenced  that 
career  of  public  instruction  in  ecclesiastical  history  the  issues  of 
which  were  to  be  so  momentous  and  so  glorious.  To  Heideiberg, 
as  was  necessary  both  for  the  management  of  his  affairs  and  for 
the  care  of  his  health,  his  mother  and  sister  soon  followed  him. 
In  1811  appeared  his  Latin  treatise  on  trims  and  y*»<n;  (faith 
and  knowledge),  which  was  followed  by  his  "  Julian  the  Apos- 
tate." This  latter  work  drew  so  much  attention  that  its  author 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three  was  called  to  a  chair  of  theology  in 
the  metropolitan  university.  Neander  commenced  his  labours  in 
Berlin  at  a  time  when  Germany  was  in  a  ferment  of  insurrection 
against  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon.  For  thirty-eight  years  he 
continued  through  all  changes,  political  and  moral,  to  exercise 
an  influence  as  a  public  teacher  such  as  has  rarely  been  wielded 
in  modem  times.  Students  flocked  to  him  from  all  quarters — 
France,  Denmark,  Britain,  and  America ;  and  of  all  who  were 
attracted  to  his  lectures  by  his  fame  as  a  teacher,  none  went 
away  without  a  deep  veneration  for  the  man.  Truly,  as  a 
stranger,  Neander  passed  through  things  temporal,  knowing  as 
much  of  them  only  as  was  forced  upon  his  attention  by  the 
anxious,  devoted  affection  of  his  sister  Hannchen.  With  only  a 
moderate  income  he  had  much  to  spare  for  the  necessitous,  and 
when  his  bounty  was  sometimes  abused  it  did  not  teach  him 
to  be  wary.  The  simplicity  of  his  manner  of  life  was  but  a 
reflex  of  the  utter  simplicity  of  his  mind.  With  a  simple  hearty 
love  of  the  truth  he  laboured  incessantly,  and  the  confidence 
which  he  had  in  its  ultimate  triumph  was  the  reward  of  a 
love  so  pure  and  fervent.  Neander  died  of  cholera,  July  14th, 
1850.  Of  the  vast  erudition,  the  keen  intelligence,  and  the  apos- 
tolical piety  which  characterize  the  published  works  of  Neander, 
the  English  reader  is  enabled  to  form  an  opinion  from  the  numer- 
ous translations  printed  in  this  country.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  them: — A  dissertation  entitled  "De  fidei  gnoseosquc  idea, 
et  ea  qua  ad  se  invicem  et  ad  philosophiam  referatur  ratione, 
secundum  mentem  Clementis  Alexandrini,"  Heidelberga?,  1811; 
"  (jber  den  Kaiser  Julian  und  sein  Zeitalter,"  Heidelberg,  1812; 
"  Dcr  Hcilige  Bernhard  und  sein  Zeitalter,"  Berlin,  1813,  second 
edition,  1818;  "Die  genetische  Entwicklung  der  vomchmsten 
gnostischen  Systeme,"  Berlin,  1818;  "Der  heilige  Chrysostomus 
und  die  Kirche,  besonders  des  Orients  in  dessen,  Zeitalter,"  two 
volumes,  Berlin,  1822,  third  edition,  1843;  "Denkwiirdigkeiten 
aus  der  Geschichte  des  Christenthumes  und  des  Christlichen 
Lebens,"  three  volumes,  Berlin,  1822,  second  edition,  1815-27, 
third  edition,  18 15  (this  work  has  been  translated  into  French) ; 
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"  Antignostikus —  Geist  des  Tertullianus  und  Einleitung  in  dessen 
Schriften,"  Berlin,  1825,  second  edition,  1849;  "Allgemeine 
Geschichte  der  christlichen  Religion  und  Kirche,"  five  volumes, 
or  rather  ten  tomes,  Hamburg,  1825,  seq.,  second  edition,  1842; 
"  Geschichte  der  Prlanzung  und  Leitung  der  christlichen  Kirche 
durch  die  Apostel,"  Hamburg,  1832,  fourth  edition,  1842;  "Das 
Leben  Jesu  inseincm  geschichtlichen  Zusammenhangc,"  Hamburg, 
1837  and  1845;  "Kleine  Gelegenheitsschriften,"  Berlin,  1829; 
third  edition,  1818.— F.  B-y. 

NECKER,  Jacques,  a  celebrated  financier,  for  some  time 
prime  minister  of  Louis  XVI.,  was  born  on  the  30th  September, 
1732,  at  Geneva,  where  his  father,  a  Pomeranian,  was  long 
professor  of  public  law.  Carefully  educated,  he  was  placed  in  a 
Paris  bank  of  which  he  rose  to  be  head ;  and  entering  as  a  partner 
the  well-known  establishment  of  Thelusson,  he  made  a  large 
fortune  after  twenty  years'  devotion  to  business  and  speculation. 
In  17G4  he  married  the  beautiful  and  learned  Susanne  Curchod, 
the  daughter  of  a  protestant  pastor  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and 
who  would  have  become  the  wife  of  the  young  Gibbon,  had  not 
the  father  of  the  future  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  for- 
bidden the  banns.  Madame  Necker  threw  open  her  salons  to 
philosophers  and  financiers,  and  thus  aided  the  ambition  of  a 
husband  far  from  brilliant,  however  vain  and  aspiring.  He 
had  published  an  eloge  of  Colbert  and  a  denunciation  of  Tur- 
gors free-trade  policy  in  corn,  when,  partly  through  intrigue, 
partly  from  his  credit  and  reputation,  he  was  appointed  in  177G 
by  Maurepas  director  of  the  treasury.  The  apparent  cause  of 
his  appointment  was  a  scheme  which  in  that  year  he  submitted 
to  the  minister,  for  repairing  the  rained  finances  of  France ;  and 
to  France,  on  the  eve  of  a  war  to  support  the  American  revolu- 
tion, the  raising  of  money  was  a  necessity.  Necker's  nominal 
chief,  the  controller  of  finances,  soon  resigned ;  but  Necker  was 
not  appointed  to  the  vacant  office.  He  was  made  director- 
general,  not  controller-general,  of  the  finances,  and  had  not  a 
seat  in  the  council  of  ministers.  The  expenses  of  the  American 
war  forced  him  to  call  for  successive  loans,  which  his  credit  and 
character  made  acceptable.  Meanwhile  he  courted  popularity 
by  refusing  to  accept  an  official  salary ;  by  establishing  on  a 
small  scale  real  provincial  parliaments,  with  powers  of  self- 
taxation  ;  by  apparently  taking  the  public  into  his  confidence, 
as  when  in  1780  he  published  his  famous  compte  rendu,  or 
financial  report,  an  act  without  a  parallel,  and  in  which  he 
showed  upon  paper  an  excess  of  income  over  expenditure.  At 
last  borrowing  and  popularity-hunting  failed,  and  nothing  was 
left  him  but  Tnrgot'a  old  system  of  retrenchment.  Then  the 
court  and  nobility  began  to  grumble,  and  the  king  to  grow  cold. 
To  make  head  against  his  enemies  Necker  insisted  on  a  seat  in 
the  council  of  ministers ;  and  when  this  was  refused  him  as  a 
protestant,  he  resigned,  May,  1781,  to  the  grief  of  the  public, 
who  believed  in  his  compte  rendu.  He  withdrew  to  the  banks 
of  Lake  Leman,  where  he  had  purchased  Coppet,  afterwards 
celebrated  as  the  residence  of  his  daughter,  Madame  de  Stael, 
and  thence  he  issued  in  1784  his  work,  "Administration  des 
Finances,"  of  which,  it  is  said,  eighty  thousand  copies  were  sold 
in  a  few  days.  Four  years  afterwards,  on  the  eve  of  the  great 
revolution,  when  the  king  had  consented  to  convoke  the  states- 
general,  and  when  the  ruin  of  French  finance  had  been  consum- 
mated by  Calonnc  and  Lome'nie  de  Brienne,  Necker  was  recalled, 
August,  1788,  with  his  old  title  of  director-general  of  finances, 
but  with  the  functions  of  prime  minister.  He  foresaw,  but  took 
no  precautions  to  meet,  the  coming  storm.  He  permitted  the 
tiers-etat  to  send  as  many  representatives  to  the  new  assembly 
as  the  two  other  estates  of  the  realm  together ;  something  very 
like  universal  suffrage  was  allowed  ;  no  qualification  was  exacted 
from  the  elected;  and  the  question  of  questions,  whether  the 
states-general  should  sit  and  vote  in  one  body  or  in  three  bodies, 
was  left  unsettled.  By  this  course  Necker  indeed  retained  his 
popularity  for  a  time.  When  the  tiers-etat  had  settled  the 
question  of  joint  or  separate  deliberation  of  the  states  by  declar- 
ing itself  a  national  assembly,  and  when  the  king  resolved 
to  employ  force  to  dissolve  it,  Necker  was  dismissed,  July  11, 
1789  ;  and  he  was  still  so  popular  that  his  dismissal  was  one  of 
the  pretexts  for  the  insurrection  which  ended  in  the  capture  of 
the  Bastile.  Ten  days  afterwards  he  was  once  more  recalled 
from  Basle,  which  he  had  reached  on  his  way  to  Switzerland,  and 
his  reception  at  Paris  on  his  return  was  triumphal.  But  the 
Revolution  had  gone  too  far  for  the  success  of  a  man  like  Necker, 
who  would  not  obey  it,  and  had  not  genius  enough  to  guide  it. 
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Mirabeau,   whom  he  had  Blighted  or  neglected,  now  took  his 

,  and  thwarted  him  at  every  step.     As  the  Revolution 

■ft  the  moderate  Necker  tar  behind  j  and  when,  in 

ber,  17;'".  in  sorrow  and  disgust  he  gave  in  his  resigna- 
tion, not  onlv  did  the  assembly  receive  it  without  emotion,  but 
.  to  make  his  way  to  Switzerland  as  a  fugitive,  through 
the  country  which  a  few  months  before  had  risen  round  him 
-  he  returned  to  Paris.  From  his  retirement 
issued  in  1792  a  plaidoyer  for  Louis  XVI.,  then 
on  his  trial,  and  for  this  he  was  declared  an  emigrant,  and 
punished  by  the  confiscation  of  his  property  in  France.  He 
published  some  other  works,  political,  financial,  and  religious, 
and  lived  unmolested  till  his  death  at  Geneva,  on  the  9th  of 
April,  1804.  In  that  year  some  of  his  literary  remains  were 
edited  by  his  gifted  and'  admiring  daughter.  Madame  de  Stael ; 
and  in  1820-22  ;:  collected  edition  of  his  writings  was  published 
is  by  his  grandson,  M.  de  Stael. — His  wife,  Suzanne 
Cob<  HOD  de  t.a  Nasse,  equally  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  her 
accomplishments,  and  her  virtues,  was  born  in  1739.  No  care 
or  expense  was  spared  in  her  education ;  she  was  conversant 
with  the  classics  and  modern  languages.  After  her  marriage 
her  judicious  and  liberal  encouragement  of  learned  men  would 
hare  secured  her  a  splendid  reputation  though  she  had  not  been 
learned  herself.  She  founded  at  Paris  an  hospital  which  bears 
her  name.  She  died  in  1794.  Five  volumes  of  "Melanges'' 
were  published  from  her  papers  by  her  husband. — F.  E. 

NEEDHAM,  John  Tukberville,  a  priest  of  the  Eoman 
catholic  church,  and  a  physiologist  of  some  note,  was  bom  in 
1  i   in    1713.      He  received  his  education  at  Douay  and 

Cambray.  After  taking  orders  he  taught  in  the  former  univer- 
sity, and  in  1744  he  was  chosen  professor  of  philosophy  in  the 
English  college  at  Lisbon.  He  afterwards  spent  several  years 
as  a  travelling  tutor.  During  this  time  his  scientific  writings 
brought  him  considerable  reputation :  in  1747  he  obtained  the 
fellowship  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1768  he  was  elected  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  invited  to  assist  in  the  institution  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Belles  Lettres  at  Brussels,  founded 
by  Maria  Theresa.  He  ultimately  accepted  the  directorship  of 
the  academy,  an  office  which  he  retained  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1781.  He  also  held  the  canonry  of  Soigny.  His  repu- 
tation as  a  biologist  was  high.  Haller  makes  honourable  mention 
of  him  ;  and  in  botanical  science  his  name  has  been  perpetuated 
by  Brown  in  the  genus  Needhamia.  He  wrote  several  treatises 
on  microscopical  science  ;  the  first  of  these  was  published  in  Lon- 
don in  1745;  the  remaining  ones  are  in  French.  He  also  was 
the  author  of  "  Idee  sommaire,  ou  Vue  generale  du  Systeme 
Physique  et  Metaphysique  de  M.  Needham  sur  la  Generation 
des  Corps  organise's,"  in  which  he  opposed  the  Systeme  de  la 
Nature.  A  tract  of  his  which  appeared  in  1763,  "  De  Inscrip- 
tione  qoadam  Egyptiaca,"  advocating  the  notion  that  the  Chinese 
were  descended  from  the  Egyptians,  was  replied  to  by  E.  W. 
Mont)  of  his  writings  appear  in  the  Philosophical 

Transactions,  and  he  is  the  author  of  some  observations  on  ants 
ea  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Brussels  Academy.—  F.  C.  W. 
NEEDHAM,   Maschhoht,    perhaps  the   earliest  English 
writer  who  acquired  a  reputation,  though  a  questionable  one,  by 
journalism,  was  born  at  Burford  in  Oxfordshire  in  1620.     He 
was  the  son  of  an  Oxford  student,  who  married  the  daughter  of  a 
and  died  when  Marchmont  was  an  infant, 
thcr  married  afterwards  the  vicar  of  Burford,  who  sent 
to  Oxford.     In  1613,  after  having  been  an  under- 
Bt  Merchant  Taylor.,'  and  an   attorney's  clerk,  lie  wrote 
KM  Britannicu.t,  one  of  the  newspapers  called  into 
;•    the  contest  between   king  and  parliament,  from 
which  dates  the  ri<e  of  English  journalism.     The   Mercurlus 
was  an  "organ"  of  the  parliament;   but  in  1C17 
ha\  ing  meanwhile  studied  and  begun  to  practise  medicine,  Need- 
me  a  royalist,  had  an  interview  with  Charles  I. 
to  write  in  the  interest  of  the 
■  Pragmatiau.     With  the  fall  of  the  royal 
Needham  was  imp  i,e  persecuted,  but 

through  the  influi  haw  and  I.enthall,  escaped  any 

punishment  severer  than  a  preliminary  imprisonment  He  now 
returned  to  the  popular  Bi  in  to  publish  in  161!)  the 

r'tut  Polkicus,  which  "  il  thony  Wood,  "  even- 

week  into  all  the  parts  of  the  nation  for  more  than  ten  years.'" 
It  was  suppressed  at  the  Restoration,  when,  after  flight  to  the 


continent,  Needham  was  pardoned  ;  and  having  resumed  the 
practice  of  medicine,  this  coarse  but  vigorous  writer  died  in  1678. 
Speaking  of  the  Mercurius  Polillcus,  in  the  sketch  in  the  Athense 
Oxonienses,  which  is  the  chief  authority  for  Needham's  bio- 
graphy, Anthony  Wood  calls  him  the  "  Goliath  of  the  Philis- 
tines, the  great  champion  of  the  late  usurper,  whose  pen  in 
comparison  with  others  was  like  a  weaver's  beam."  "  He  was," 
Wood  adds,  "a  person  endowed  with  quick  natural  parts,  was  a 
good  humanitian,  poet,  and  boon-droll."  Of  Needham's  for- 
gotten pamphlets  there  is  a  list  in  Chalmers'  Biographical 
Dictionary. — F.  E. 

NEEDHAM,  Walter,  M.D.,  an  eminent  anatomist  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Surrey.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  Westminster  school,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  as  doctor  of  medicine  in  1664. 
He  was  admitted  an  honorary  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
in  the  same  year.  He  had  at  that  time  commenced  practice  at 
Shrewsbury,  but  soon  quitted  that  town  for  Oxford,  to  which 
place  he  was  attracted  by  the  fame  of  its  anatomical  school. 
There  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Willis,  Lower,  and  Millington. 
He  afterwards  settled  in  London,  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  was  appointed  physician  to  the  Charter-house.  Ho 
died  in  poverty  on  the  16th  of  April,  1691,  and  was  buried  at 
St.  Giles-in-the-Fields.  He  was  the  friend  of  Sydenham,  who 
mentions  him  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  in  his  Epistle 
dedicatory  to  Dr.  Mapletoft.  He  was  the  author  of  a  standard 
anatomical  work,  "  Dissertatio  de  Formato  Fcetu,"  London, 
1667.  A  paper  of  his  also  appeared  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  and  a  dissertation  from  his  pen  on  the  blood,  bile, 
lymph,  and  other  animal  fluids,  is  published  by  Birch  in  his 
History  of  the  Royal  Society. — F.  C.  W. 

NEILL,  James  George  Smith,  Brigadier-general,  an  officer 
who  distinguished  himself  highly  in  the  repression  of  the  Indian 
mutiny,  was  born  about  1810.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Lieutenant-colonel  Smith  Neill  of  Barnweill  in  Ayrshire. 
Joining  the  1st  European  fusiliers  (Madras)  in  1826,  he  served 
in  the  first  Burmese  war,  was  afterwards  resident  at  Nagpore, 
and  took  part  in  the  second  Burmese  wrar.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  with  Russia  he  volunteered  for  active  service  in 
Turkey,  and  commanded  the  Turkish  contingent.  He  returned 
to  India  at  the  close  of  the  war  and  was  in  command  of  the  1st 
fusiliers  at  the  beginning  of  the  Indian  mutiny.  Ordered  up  with 
his  regiment  from  Madras  he  arrived  in  Calcutta  at  the  end  of 
May,  1857,  and  by  his  energy  and  decision  saved  Benares,  where 
he  quelled  the  outbreak  with  a  strong  hand.  He  then  reduced 
Allahabad  to  subjection,  and  was  of  great  assistance  in  the 
battle  by  which  Havelock  regained  possession  of  Cawnpore.  It 
was  Neill  who  took  signal  vengeance  for  the  massacre  of  Cawn- 
pore by  forcing  high  caste  Brahmins,  who  had  connived  at  it,  to 
wash  with  their  hands  the  floor  stained  by  the  blood  of  Nana 
Sahib's  English  victims,  and  thus  to  forfeit  their  caste.  In 
Havelock's  final  advance  to  relieve  Lucknow,  September,  1857, 
General  Neill,  as  he  had  become,  commanded  the  first  brigade, 
and  was  killed  while  forcing  his  way  through  one  of  the  gates  of 
the  city.  After  his  death  it  was  officially  notified  that  he  was  to 
have  been  made  a  knight  companion  of  the  bath  had  he  survived, 
and  her  majesty  signified  her  pleasure  that  his  widow  should  enjny 
all  the  privileges  which  would  have  belonged  to  her  rank. — F.  E. 

NEILL,  Patrick,  an  eminent  naturalist  and  horticulturist, 
was  born  in  1776,  and  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the  5th  September, 
1851.  In  early  life  he  prosecuted  science,  and  was  particularly 
devoted  to  botany  and  horticulture.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  and  acted  as  secretary 
of  the  society  for  forty  years.  He  was  also  instrumental  in  form- 
ing the  experimental  garden  at  Edinburgh.  He  was  secretary 
of  the  Wernerian  Society  during  the  whole  period  of  its  existence 
under  the  presidentcy  of  Professor  Jameson.  He  carried  on 
the  business  of  a  printer  in  Edinburgh,  and  devoted  his  leisure 
to  natural  history.  His  residence  at  Canonmills  was  the  resort 
of  all  naturalists,  and  his  garden  there  was  famous  for  the  plants 
which  it  contained,  many  of  which  were  figured  in  botanical 
periodicals.  His  attention  was  directed  to  zoology,  and  he  kept 
many  live  animals  at  his  residence.  Those  who  visited  him 
remember  with  interest  the  many  scenes  which  took  place  at  his 
table  by  the  inroads  of  cats,  parrots,  cockatoos,  and  animals  of 
rare  stamp,  which  were  allowed  full  liberty  in  his  establishment. 
He  set  agoing  a  zoological  garden  in  Edinburgh,  which  has 
now,  however,  beeu  given  up.     He  took  a  particular  interest  iu 
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practical  gardeners,  and  did  much  to  promote  their  welfare  and 
advancement.  He  was  a  hospitable  man  in  every  respect.  He 
continued  to  the  last  to  take  an  interest  in  his  favourite  pursuits. 
An  attack  of  paralysis  was  the  main  cause  of  his  death.  He 
bequeathed  the  sum  of  £500  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh 
to  found  a  biennial  prize  for  scientific  papers,  and  a  similar  one 
to  the  Horticultural  Society  for  a  prize  in  the  department  of 
horticulture.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Limuean  Society  in 
1813.  From  the  university  of  Glasgow  he  received  the  degree 
of  LL.D.,  and  he  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
Among  his  published  works  may  be  mentioned  the  following — 
"Tour  through  Orkney  and  Shetland,"  published  in  1806  ;  "An 
Account  of  the  Basalts  of  Saxony,"  from  the  French  of  Dau- 
buisson ;  "  Annals  of  British  Horticulture ;"  the  "  Flower,  Fruit, 
and  Kitchen  Garden,"  which  originally  appeared  as  an  article 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica ;  "  Journal  of  a  Horticultural 
Tour  through  some  parts  of  Flanders,  Holland,  and  the  North 
of  France;"  "Account  of  a  Fin-whale;"  "list  of  Fishes  in 
the  Firth  of  Forth ;"  besides  various  articles  in  Jameson's 
Journal,  the  Wernerian  Memoirs,  and  the  Transactions  of  the 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society. — J.  H.  B. 

NELSON,  Horatio,  Viscount  Nelson,  Duke  of  Bronte,  vice- 
admiral,  the  most  renowned  of  English  naval  heroes,  was  born 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk  on  the  29th  September,  1758.  at  Burn- 
ham  Thorpe,  the  village  of  which  his  father  was  rector.  His 
great-grandmother,  by  the  mother's  side,  was  the  eldest  sister 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  the  statesman,  and  Nelson  was  named 
Horatio,  after  his  godfather,  the  second  Lord  Walpole.  He  was 
the  fifth  son  of  a  large  family,  and  when  he  was  nine  lost  his 
mother.  Her  brother,  Maurice  Suckling,  a  captain  in  the  navy, 
then  offered  to  take  charge  of  one  of  her  boys.  Three  years 
later,  when  Nelson  was  twelve,  he  read  in  a  newspaper  that  his 
uncle  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Raisonnable, 
a  04.  Already  he  wished  to  become  a  sailor,  and  their 
father  being  absent,  he  pressed  an  elder  brother  to  write  to 
Captain  Suckling,  and  ask  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  accom- 
pany his  uncle  to  sea.  "  What,"  was  Captain  Suckling's  reply; 
"  what  has  poor  Horatio  done,  that  he  above  all  the  rest  should  be 
sent  to  rough  it  at  sea  ?  "  But  "  poor  Horatio,"  though  feeble 
physically  and  wasted  by  the  ague,  was  known  to  be  a  boy  of 
spirit  and  courage.  He  had  received  some  schooling  at  Downham- 
Market  in  Norfolk,  and  afterwards  at  North  Walsham,  when  in 
December,  1770,  he  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  of  his 
uncle's  ship  the  Raisonnalh.  He  remained  on  board  of  it  only 
five  months,  when  it  was  paid  off  after  the  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute with  Spain*  about  the  Falkland  islands.  Captain  Suckling 
was  removed  to  the  Triumph,  a  guardship  in  the  Thames,  and 
such  a  life  afloat  being  thought  too  idle  for  a  boy,  Nelson  was 
sent  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  in  a  merchantman,  commanded 
by  a  former  officer  of  his  uncle's.  This  voyage  made  him  some- 
thing of  a  practical  seaman,  but  he  returned  from  it  infected 
with  a  dislike  for  the  royal  navy.  He  joined  the  Triumph, 
stationed  at  Chatham,  and  his  uncle  endeavoured  to  wean  him 
of  his  disgust  for  the  service.  He  was  rewarded  for  attention 
to  his  navigation  by  permission  to  go  in  the  cutter  and  decked 
long-boat  attached  to  the  Triumph,  on  trips  to  the  Tower  one 
way,  to  the  North  Foreland  another,  and  he  thus  gained  a  know- 
ledge of  pilotage  which  was  afterwards  extremely  useful  to  him. 
But  his  temperament  required  more  exciting  employment,  and  in 
1773  he  obtained,  through  his  uncle,  the  post  of  coxswain  on 
board  the  Carcass,  Captain  Lutwidge,  in  the  exploring  expedition 
towards  the  north  pole,  which  Captain  Phipps,  afterwards  Lord 
Mulgrave,  accompanied,  and  has  chronicled.  After  this  voyage 
of  novel  experiences  and  hardships  he  was  placed  with  Captain 
Fanner  in  the  Seahorse,  20  guns,  going  out  to  the  East  Indies, 
where  his  health  in  eighteen  months  gave  way.  He  was  sent 
home  in  the  Dolphin,  Captain  Pigot,  and  it  was  during  his 
homeward  voyage,  with  health  and  spirits  broken,  that  he  was 
visited  by  one  of  those  radiant  moods  of  mind  which,  as  he 
himself  described  it,  is  singularly  characteristic  of  his  enthusiastic 
and  mobile  nature.  "I  felt  impressed,"  he  said,  "with  a  feeling 
that  I  should  never  rise  in  my  profession.  My  mind  was  stag- 
gered with  a  view  of  the  difficulties  I  had  to  surmount,  and  the 
little  interest  I  possessed.  I  could  discover  no  means  of  reaching 
the  object  of  my  ambition.  After  a  long  and  gloomy  reverie,  in 
which  I  almost  wished  myself  overboard,  a  sudden  glow  of 
patriotism  was  kindled  within  me,  and  presented  my  king  and 
country  as  my  patron.     '  Well,  then,'  I  exclaimed,  '  1  will  be  a 


hero!  and  confiding  in  Providence,  I  will  brave  every  danger."' 
On  his  return  to  England  he  found  his  uncle  comptroller  of  the 
navy,  and  he  was  appointed  acting  lieutenant  of  the  Worcester, 
04,  with  which  he  went  to  Gibraltar  and  back.  He  had 
been  now  four  "years  a  midshipman.  On  the  9th  of  April,  1777, 
he  passed  a  very  creditable  examination  for  a  lieutenancy,  and 
the  day  after  he  was  appointed  second  lieutenant  of  the 
Lowestoffe  frigate,  Captain  William  Locker,  then  fitting  out  for 
Jamaica.  To  a  war  with  her  revolted  American  colonies,  Eng- 
land added  in  1778  one  with  France,  and  in  1779  with  Spain. 
After  distinguishing  himself  with  the  Lowestoffe,  Nelson  was 
recommended  by  its  captain  to  Sir  Peter  Parker,  then  com- 
mander-in-chief on  the  West  India  station,  who  removed  him 
to  the  Bristol  flag-ship,  and  after  some  other  changes,  he  was 
made  a  post-captain  on  the  11th  of  June,  1779,  a  few  months 
before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one.  In  1780  he 
was  commissioned  to  convey  the  transports  and  land  the  troops 
which  were  intended  to  take  fort  San  Juan  on  the  San  Juan 
river,  which  flows  from  Lake  Nicaragua  into  the  Atlantic, 
and  then  to  cut  off  the  communications  of  the  Spaniards 
between  their  possessions  in  North  and  in  South  America. 
Volunteering  to  do  a  great  deal  more  than  he  had  been  ordered 
to  do,  he  transported  the  troops  not  only  to,  but  in  the  boats  of 
his  ship  the  Uinchinbrool;  up  the  river  San  Juan,  and  by  his  gal- 
lantly contributed  to  the  capture  of  San  Juan.  The  officer  in 
command  of  the  troops  spoke,  in  his  despatches  to  the  govern- 
ment, of  Nelson's  services  in  the  highest  terms.  The  day  before 
the  surrender  of  the  fortress  Nelson  left  the  expedition  to  take 
the  command  of  the  Janus,  44  guns,  at  Jamaica;  but  on  arriving 
there,  his  health  much  shattered  by  the  climate  of  the  isthmus, 
forced  him  to  return  to  England,  where  he  drank  the  Bath  waters 
for  a  few  months.  In  August,  1781,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Albemarle,  and  cruised  in  the  North  seas  during  the  winter,  a 
trying  station  for  an  invalid,  but  one  which  allowed  Nelson  to 
obtain  with  the  Danish  coasts  a  familiarity  very  useful  in  a  sig- 
nal enterprise  of  his  after  life.  Ordered  to  Quebec  with  the 
Albemarle,  he  joined  the  fleet  under  Lord  Hood,  with  whom 
Prince  William  Henry,  afterwards  duke  of  Clarence,  and  William 
IV.,  was  serving.  Nelson  was  already  a  prominent  officer,  and 
Lord  Hood  introduced  him  to  the  prince,  who  at  once  recognized 
his  merits  and  became  his  friend.  "  I  was  then,"  said  the  after- 
wards king  of  England,  "  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Barfleur, 
lying  in  the  Narrows  off  Staten  island,  and  had  the  watch  on 
deck  when  Captain  Nelson  of  the  Albemarle  came  in  his  barge 
alongside,  who  appeared  to  be  the  merest  boy  of  a  captain  I 
ever  beheld,  and  his  dress  was  worthy  of  attention.  He  had  on 
a  full-laced  uniform;  his  lank  unpowdered  hair  was  tied  in  a  stirr 
Hessian  tail  of  an  extraordinary  length ;  the  old-fashioned  flaps 
of  his  waistcoat  added  to  the  general  quaintness  of  his  figure,  and 
produced  an  appearance  which  particularly  attracted  my  notice, 
for  I  had  never  seen  anything  like  it  before,  nor  could  I  imagine 
who  he  was,  nor  what  he  came  about.  My  doubts  were,  how- 
ever, removed  when  Lord  Hood  introduced  me  to  him.  There 
was  something  irresistibly  pleasing  in  his  address  and  conversa- 
tion, and  an  enthusiasm  when  speaking  on  professional  subjects 
that  showed  he  was  no  common  being.  Nelson  after  this  went 
with  us  to  the  West  Indies,  and  served  under  Lord  Hood's  flag 
during  his  indefatigable  cruise  off  Cape  Francois.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  the  American  war  the  height  of  Nelson's  ambition 
was  to  command  a  line-of -battle  ship;  as  for  prize-money  it 
never  entered  his  thoughts:" — an  interesting  reminiscence  of  the 
sailor-king's.  "  I  have  closed  the  war,"  said  Nelson  in  one  of 
his  letters,  "without  a  fortune,  but  there  is  not  a  speck  on  my 
character."  Peace  was  concluded  in  January,  1783  ;  in  July  Nel- 
son was  in  England,  and  presented  by  Lord  Hood  to  the  king. 
In  March,  1784,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Boreas,  28  guns,  going 
to  the  Leeward  islands  as  a  cruiser  on  the  peace  establishment ; 
and  when  he  arrived  in  the  West  Indies  he  found  himself  senior 
captain,  and  second  in  command  on  that  station.  He  was  known 
previously  as  a  brave  and  skilful  officer,  but  it  was  now  that 
he  first  displayed  the  moral  daring  which  was  one  of  his  chief 
characteristics,  and  that  he  showed  himself  able  and  ready  to  defy- 
any  amount  of  opposition  from  superiors  or  from  equals  when  he 
thought  his  own  bold  course  favourable  to  the  interests  of  his 
country  and  nation.  The  Americans  were  at  this  time  trading 
with  the  West  India  islands,  taking  advantage  of  the  register 
of  their  ships  which  had  been  issued  while  they  were  British 
subjects.     Nelson  deemed  the  practice  both  inimical  to  British 


I  forbidden  by  the  navigation  act,  as  he  construed  it. 
tre  orders  to  enforce  that  act.     He  was  opposed  by  the 
r  of  the  Lee«arJ  islands,  by  the  planters  en  ma 

by  the  admiral  himself.  He  seized  some  American  ships;  was 
ited  in  the  colonial  rourts  ;  pleaded  his  own  cause  success- 
ful the  explanatory  memorial  which  he  addressed  to  the 
.tun-,  that  orders  were  sent  from  the  home 
•nent  that  he  should  be  defended  at  the  expense  of  the 

.  Amid  the  anxiety  caused  by  the  prosecution,  he  made 
a  marriage  of  affection.  The  lady  was  in  her  eighteenth  year, 
the  widow  of  Dr.  Nisbet,  a  physician,  and  niece  of  Mr.  Herbert, 
the  president  of  Nevis.  The  marriage  took  place  on  the  11th 
March,  1787,  Prince  William  Henry  giving  away  the  bride. 
■n*s  achievements  on  the  West  India  station  was 
his  denunciation  of  frauds  practised  by  contractors  and  prize- 
agents.  He  was  not  immediately  successful.  The  accused  even 
contrived  at  the  time  to  prejudice  the  admiralty  against  their 
accuser,  so  that  when  the  Boreas  arrived  in  England  in  June, 
with  Nelson  in  indifferent  health,  it  was  kept  at  the  Norc  till  the 
end  of  November,  in  the  dignified  employment  of  a  slop  and 
receiving  ship.  Such  was  Nelson's  indignation  at  this  treat- 
that  when  the  Boreas  was  paid  off,  he  announced  Lis 
intention  of  resigning  his  commission  and  leaving  the  service 
for  ever.  LordHowe,  then  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  heard 
of  his  intention,  sent  for  him,  was  satisfied  by  his  explanations, 
and  presented  him  to  the  king  at  the  next  levee.  Nelson  was 
so  graciously  received  by  his  sovereign  as  to  forget  or  condone 
his  wrongs.  His  attacks  on  the  West  India  peculators  were 
now  renewed  in  person  at  head -quarters  and  with  complete 
though  unrewarded  success.  The  repose  which  Le  was  enjoy- 
ing with  his  wife  at  his  lather's  parsonage  was  disturbed  by 

3  of  new  prosecutions  arising  out  of  the  old  seizure  of 
American  ships.  With  Lis  usual  decision  Le  wrote  to  the  treasury 
that  if  he  did  not  receive  assurances  of  government  support  by 
return  of  post,  he  should  take  refuge  in  France,  and  he  made 
preparations  for  departure.  The  assurances  which  he  received 
were  satisfactory.  War  with  France  arose,  and  on  the  30th  of 
January,  1793,  through  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  Clarence 
and  Lord  Hood,  Nelson  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Aijumemnon,  of  G4  guns,  and  might  have  felt  that  at  last  was 
arriving  the  time  for  the  fulfilment  of  Lis  youthful  vision  of  Leroic 
destination.  In  the  Arjamemnon  he  joined  the  naval  force 
sent  under  Lord  Hood  to  the  Mediterranean,  but  had  no  share 
in  the  operations  at  Toulon,  in  which  Napoleon  first  distinguished 
himself,  being  sent  with  despatches  to  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
our  envoy  at  the  court  of  Naples,  then  and  there  forming  that 
acquaintance  with  Lady  Hamilton  (see  Hamilton,  Emma) 
which   unhappily  ripened  into  a  passionate  attachment.     Not 

fterwards  Nelson  found  himself  for  the  first  time  in  com- 
mand of  a  squadron,  though  a  small  one,  with  which  Le  was 
detached  to  aid  Paoli  (q.v.)  and  the  anti-French  party  in 
Corsica.  After  a  series  of  active  but  subordinate  operations,  he, 
to  his  delight,  was  called  on  to  aid  Lord  Hood  in  an  attack  upon 
the  French  in  Bastia,  which  the  English  general  disapproved  of, 
and  which  Hood  undertook  on  Lis  own  responsibility  with  the 
scantiest  military  aid.  Before  the  attack,  Nelson  received  infor- 
mation that  the  garrison  of  Bastia  was  much  stronger  than  the 
English  suspected,  but  he  characteristically  avoided  imparting 
the    intelligence,   lest  the  siege  should  be 'given  up.     Of  the 

■ations  for  the  attack  Nelson  was  the  life  and  soul;  the 

blue  jackets  dragging  up  guns  under  his  orders  to  impossible 

heights.     When  Bastia  had  surrendered  (19th  May,  1794)  he 

'    to   co  operate,  again  successfully,  with  Sir  Charles 

irt,  in  reducing  Oalvi,  in  the  attack  oil  which  a  shot  struck 
the  ground  near  him,  driving  the  sand  and  gravel  into  one  of 
Ins  eyes,  of  which  the  sight  was  lost.  Lord  Hood  returned  to 
id,  and  was  succeeded  by  Admiral  Hotham,  during  whose 
of  the  French  Toulon  fleet  Nelson  engaged  with  and 
captured  (18th  and  14th  March,  17'.).".)  the  Ca  Tra,  81  guns, 
and  Ik    I  er  a  gallant  light  on  both  sides— the 

admiral,  to  N  .1  dissatisfaction,  refusing  to  follow  up 

the  success  and  continue  the  chase,     lie  was  sent  next  to  block- 

<  noa,  with  a  squadron  of  eight  frigates ;  and  he  superin- 
tended—to him  a  melancholy  occupation — the  British  evacuation 
of  Corsica,  Si.  John  Jervis,  better  known  as  Earl  St.  Vincent 
having  meanwhile  taken  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet! 
Commodore  Nelson,  as  he  now  was,  hoi  ted  hia broad  pendant  on 
board  the  Minerva  frigate,  and  on  the  19th  December,  179G,took, 


after  a  gallant  fight,  a  Spanish  frigate,  the  Santa  Saoina.  On 
the  13th  of  February,  1797,  Le  joined  the  fleet  under  Sir  John 
Jervis,  just  in  time  to  be  present  at  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent, 
and  was  ordered  to  shift  his  pendant  on  board  the  Captain,  71. 
The  battle  began  at  daybreak  of  the  14th.  It  was  the  fust 
engagement  in  which  Nelson  had  an  opportunity  afforded  him  of 
displaying,  on  a  scale  worthy  of  them,  some  at  least  of  Lis  great 
naval  qualities.  He  began  by  disregarding  a  particular  signal, 
to  obey  which  might  have  been  fatal  to  success,  and  as  a  result 
of  his  disobedience  he  found  his  ship  engaged  with  seven  of  the 
enemy's,  among  them  the  Santissima  Trinidad,  13G  guns,  and 
the  San  Josef,  and  the  Salvador  del  JIundo,  both  of  them  112. 
After  some  fighting,  Nelson  was  abreast  of  and  close  alongside 
the  San  Nicolas,  80  guns,  with  his  own  ship  the  Captain  com- 
pletely disabled.  He  at  once  gave  orders  to  board,  and  Limself 
leaped  in  through  the  upper  quarter  gallery  window.  When  the 
English  were  in  possession  of  the  ship,  a  fire  was  opened  upon 
them  from  the  San  Josef,  which  was  lying  on  the  other  side  of 
the  San  Nicholas.  Nelson  ordered  the  San  Nicholas  to  be 
boarded  from  the  San  Josef,  and  himself  led  the  way,  exclaiming, 
'•Westminster abbey  orvictory ! "  On  the  quarter-deck  he  received 
the  swords  of  the  captain  and  other  officers,  while  the  Spanish 
admiral  was  dying  of  his  wounds  below.  With  all  the  four  ships 
which  were  taken  in  this  victory  Nelson  was  engaged ;  two  of 
them  Le  took  himself,  and  it  was  his  daring  disregard  of  the 
signal  that  couverted  the  action  into  a  victory.  Nelson  had 
been  appointed  a  rear-admiral  before  the  news  of  the  action 
reached  England,  and  then  he  received  the  order  of  the  bath, 
and  became  Sir  Horatio  Nelson.  Hoisting  his  flag  as  rear-admiral 
of  the  blue  on  board  the  Theseus,  Le  was  employed  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  inner  squadron  at  the  blockade  of  Cadiz.  He  headed 
an  expedition  against  Teneriffe,  and  on  the  night  of  the  24th 
April,  1797,  Le  was  landing  in  the  face  of  the  enemy's  fire  to 
aid  in  the  attack,  wlien  stepping  out  of  tLe  boat  Le  received 
a  shot  through  the  right  elbow  and  fell.  The  attack  failed, 
which  grieved  Nelson  more  than  the  loss  of  his  right  arm,  which 
it  was  necessary  to  amputate.  The  wounded  hero  returned  to 
England,  where  new  honours  awaited  him.  He  received  the 
freedom  of  the  cities  of  London  and  Bristol,  and  a  pension  of  £1000 
a  year.  "  The  memorial,"  says  Southey,  "  which  as  a  matter 
of  form  he  was  called  upon  to  present  on  this  occasion,  exhibited 
an  extraordinary  catalogue  of  services  performed  during  the  war. 
It  stated  that  he  had  been  in  four  actions  with  the  fleets  of  the 
enemy,  and  in  three  actions  with  boats  employed  in  cutting  out 
of  harbour,  in  destroying  vessels,  and  in  taking  three  towns  ;  he 
had  served  on  shore  with  the  army  four  months,  and  commanded 
the  batteries  at  the  sieges  of  Bastia  and  Calvi ;  he  had  assisted 
at  the  capture  of  seven  sail  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  four  corvettes, 
and  eleven  privateers ;  taken  and  destroyed  near  fifty  sail  of 
mercliant  vessels,  and  actually  been  engaged  against  the  enemy 
upwards  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  times ;  in  which  service  he 
Lad  lost  his  right  eye  and  right  arm,  and  been  severely  wounded 
and  bruised  in  his  body." 

Early  in  1798  Nelson  Loisted  his  flag  in  the  Vanguard,  with 
orders  to  rejoin  Earl  St.  Vincent,  the  new  title  bestowed  on 
Jervis  for  the  victory  in  which  Nelson  had  a  principal  share.  A 
great  expedition  was  then  fitting  out  by  the  French  at  Toulon, 
and  Nelson,  whose  achievements  were  now  beginning  to  be  acknow- 
ledged, was  despatched  to  watch  it.  Stress  of  weather  drove  him 
to  Sardinia,  where  he  was  strongly  reinforced.  On  the  22nd  of 
June  he  heard  that  the  French  had  left  Malta  after  seizing  it, 
and  he  divined  that  their  course  was  for  Egypt.  Immediately 
Le  set  sail  for  Alexandria,  and  had  coasted  the  southern  side 
of  Candia,  when  not  falling  in  with  the  enemy,  he  returned  to 
Sicily.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  obtained,  through  the 
influence  of  Lady  Hamilton,  as  mentioned  in  our  memoir  of  her, 
that  permission  to  enter  Syracuse,  and  refit,  victual,  and  water, 
without  which  he  could  not  have  pursued  the  French,  whom  he 
had  missed,  and  who  were  on  their  way  to  Egypt.  On  the  2."ith 
of  July  he  sailed  from  Syracuse  for  the  Morea.  On  the  1st  of 
August  he  came  in  sight  of  Alexandria,  and  in  the  afternoon  the 
enemy's  fleet  was  visible.  Nelson  made  his  preparations  for 
battle,  and  when  his  officers  were  going  to  their  stations  he  said 
to  them — "  Before  this  time  to-morrow  I  shall  have  gained  a 
peerage  or  Westminster  abbey."  The  French  fleet,  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Braeys,  was  moored  in  Aboukir  bay,  in  a 
compact  line  of  battle,  "  the  headmost  vessel  being  as  close  as 
possible  to  a  shoal  on  the  N.W.,  and  the  rest  of  the  Ik et  forming 
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a  kind  of  curve  along  the  line  of  deep  water,  so  as  r.ot  to  be 
turned  by  any  means  in  the  S.W."  According  to  the  same 
account,  Sontliey's,  "  the  advantage  in  numbers,  both  in  ships, 
guns,  and  men,  was  in  favour  of  the  French.  They  had  thirteen 
ships  of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  carrying  eleven  hundred  and 
ninety-six  guns,  and  eleven  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty  men. 
The  English  had  the  same  number  of  ships  of  the  line,  and  one 
fifty-gun  ship,  earning  ten  hundred  and  twelve  guns,  and  Bight 
thousand  and  sixty-eight  men.  The  English  ships  were  all 
seventy-fours ;  the  French  had  three  eighty-gun  ships,  and  one 
three-decker  of  one  hundred  and  twenty."  "  The  moment," 
Southey  continues,  "he  perceived  the  position  of  the  French, 
that  intuitive  genius  with  which  Nelson  was  endowed  displayed 
itself;  and  it  instantly  struck  him  that  where  there  was  room 
for  an  enemy's  ship  to  swing  there  was  room  for  one  of  ours  to 
anchor.  The  plan  which  he  intended  to  pursue,  therefore,  was 
to  keep  entirely  on  the  outer  side  of  the  French  line,  and  station 
his  ships,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  one  on  the  outer  bow,  and 
another  on  the  outer  quarter  of  each  of  the  enemy's."  The  action 
commenced  at  sunset  of  August  1,  1798,  and  terminated  about 
six  a.m.  the  next  day.  Soon  after  nine  a.m.  of  the  2nd  the 
admiral's  ship  L' Orient,  in  which  Brueys  himself  was  dead 
of  his  wounds,  took  fire,  and  in  an  hour  blew  up  with  an 
immense  explosion.  Before  this,  Nelson  himself  had  received 
a  severe  wound  in  the  head  from  a  piece  of  langridge  shot, 
and  was  carried  below,  but  roused  himself  to  go  on  deck 
when  he  heard  that  L' Orient  was  on  fire,  and  gave  orders,  with 
his  usual  humanity,  that  boats  should  be  sent  to  the  assistance 
of  the  enemy.  When  the  battle  was  over,  only  four  vessels  of 
the  French  fleet  had  escaped;  "the  British  loss,"  Southey  com- 
putes, "  in  killed  and  wounded,  amounted  to  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-five.  Three  thousand  one  hundred  and  five  of  the 
French,  including  the  wounded,  were  sent  on  shore  by  cartel, 
and  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  perished."  The 
news  of  the  great  victory  was  received  in  England  with  bound- 
less delight.  Not  to  speak  of  other  honours,  domestic  and  con- 
tinental, conferred  on  him,  the  victor  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
as  Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile,  and  of  Burnham  Thorpe,  with  a 
pension  of  £2000  for  his  own  life,  and  those  of  his  two  imme- 
diate successors.  The  battle  of  the  Nile  destroyed  for  the  time 
the  French  ascendancy  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  Naples, 
whither  he  proceeded  to  recruit  his  health,  he  was  welcomed 
with  enthusiasm,  not  only  by  Lady  Hamilton,  but  by  the  king 
and  queen.  The  next  year  of  Nelson's  life  was  busy  and  event- 
ful, but  not  one  over  which  even  an  admiring  biographer  would 
linger.  It  was  spent  by  him  in  efforts  to  restore  the  authority 
of  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  overthrown  by  a  coalition  between 
the  French  and  the  native  republicans,  wearied  of  Bourbon 
tyranny.  Nelson's  honest  sailor-mind  saw  clearly  enough  the 
badness  of  the  Neapolitan  system  of  government;  but  his  hatred 
of  the  French  naturally  dominated  every  other  feeling,  and  with 
the  spell  of  the  Armida  Lady  Hamilton  upon  him,  he  consented 
to  the  judicial  murder  of  Caraccioli,  which  even  Southey  pro- 
nounces to  be  "  a  deplorable  transaction,  a  stain  upon  the  memory 
of  Nelson  and  the  honour  of  England,"  but  of  which  however, 
it  must  be  added,  an  elaborate  defence  is  to  be  found  in  vol. 
i.,  chapter  9,  of  Mr.  Pettigrew's  Memoirs  of  Nelson.  Nelson 
delivered  Naples  from  the  French,  and  received  as  a  reward 
the  dukedom  and  domain  of  Bronte,  worth  about  £3000  a  year. 
Towards  the  close  of  1800,  he  had  returned  to  England,  with 
his  now  indispensable  friends,  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton. 
His  attachment  to  the  latter  was  at  its  height,  and  in  three 
months  after  ins  return  he  was  separated  from  his  wife,  an  event 
which  his  triumphant  reception  at  home  cannot  obliterate.  On 
the  1st  of  January,  1801,  he  was  appointed  vice-admiral  of  the 
blue,  and  on  the  12th  of  March  he  sailed  as  second  in  command 
under  Sir  Hyde  Parker  on  the  Copenhagen  expedition.  Russia, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden  had  united  to  forward  the  views  of 
France,  and  to  force  England  to  resign  her  naval  rights.  It 
was  to  destroy  this  confederacy  of  the  northern  powers  that 
the  expedition  was  undertaken  of  which  Nelson,  though  nomi- 
nally its  second  in  command,  was  really  the  guiding  soul.  The 
Sound  was  passed,  and  the  attack  on  the  Danish  fleet  at  Copen- 
hagen was  intrusted,  at  his  own  request,  to  Nelson.  The 
action  commenced  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd 
April,  1801.  "The  Danish  force,"  says  Mr.  Pettigrcw,  "con- 
sisted of  six  sail  of  the  line  ;  eleven  floating  batteries,  mounting 
from  twenty-six  21-poundcrs  to  eighteen  18-pounders;  and  one 


bomb-ship  ;  besides  schooner  gun  vessels.  These  were  supported 
by  the  Crown  islands,  mounting  eighty-eight  cannon,  and  four 
sail  of  the  line  moored  in  the  harbour's  mouth,  and  some  batteries 
on  the  island  of  Amak.  Our  force  consisted  of  twelve  sail  of  the 
line,  four  frigates,  four  sloops,  two  fire-ships,  and  seven  bombs. 
Three  of  the  sail  of  the  line  were  not  in  action,  being  on  shore," 
a  circumstance  which  added  much  to  Nelson's  anxiety  at  the 
beginning  of  the  engagement.  His  responsibility  was  increased 
when  atone  o'clock,  the  result  of  the  battle  being  still  undecided, 
the  commander-in-chief  made  signals  for  the  action  to  cease. 
"  Leave  off  action  ?"  said  N<  lson,  when  the  signal  was  reported  to 
him  ;  "  now  d — n  me  if  I  do  !"  and  the  battle,  one  of  the  fiercest 
in  the  annals  of  naval  warfare,  was  continued.  At  two  o'clock 
the  fire  of  the  Danes  had  ceased  from  the  greater  part  of  their 
line,  and  soon  this  great  victory  was  complete.  Denmark  agreed 
to  an  armistice;  Sweden,  already  lukewarm,  was  cowed;  and 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Paul  of  Russia  gave  the  finishing  stroke 
to  the  northern  confederacy.  For  the  victory  at  Copenhagen 
Nelson  was  created  a  viscount,  and  received  the  thanks  of  both 
houses  of  parliament.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was  appointed 
to  a  command  extending  from  Orfordness  to  Beachy  Head,  that 
he  might  watch  and  baffle  the  preparations  of  Napoleon  for  the 
invasion  of  England.  After  the  peace  of  Amiens  he  spent  some 
time  in  retirement  at  Merton  in  Surrey,  where  he  had  purchased 
an  estate,  and  where  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  Sir  William  and 
Lady  Hamilton.  On  the  renewal  of  hostilities  with  France,  he 
was  appointed  (May,  1803)  commander-in-chief  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean station,  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Victory,  for  many 
months  blockading  the  French  fleet  in  Toulon.  In  the  January 
of  1805  war  was  declared  with  Spain,  and  in  the  same  month 
theToulon  fleet  under  Villeneuve,  to  co-operate  with  the  Spaniards, 
put  to  sea.  Stress  of  weather  forced  the  French  to  return  to 
Toulon,  from  which,  however,  they  issued  again  on  the  last  day 
of  March.  Nelson  followed  without  meeting  them  to  the  West 
Indies  and  back  again,  and  was  for  a  time  recruiting  at  Merton, 
when  in  the  first  days  of  September,  1805,  news  was  brought  him 
that  the  combined  French  and  Spanish  fleets,  after  an  indecisive 
action  with  Sir  Robert  Calder's  squadron  on  the  22d  of  July, 
had  entered  Cadiz  in  safety.  His  offer  to  go  and  fight  them, 
made  at  once,  was  at  once  accepted.  On  the  29th  of  September, 
his  birth-day,  he  arrived  off  Cadiz,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  19th 
of  October  it  was  signalled  that  the  combined  fleets  were  coming 
out  of  port.  After  two  days  of  manoeuvring  the  decisive  hour 
arrived.  At  day-break  of  the  21st  of  October,  1805,  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  France  and  Spain  were  formed  in  double  line,  in 
such  a  position  as  to  bring  the  shores  of  Trafalgar  and  St.  Pedro 
under  the  lee  of  the  British,  while  the  port  of  Cadiz  was  kept 
open  to  themselves.  "The  British  fleet,"  says  Mr.  Pettiprew, 
"consisted  of  three  of  100  gnns,  four  of  98,  one  of  80,  sixteen 
of  74,  and  three  of  6-1,  being  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line, 
together  with  four  frigates,  a  schooner,  and  a  cutter.  The  com- 
bined fleets  consisted  of — French,  four  of  80  guns,  and  fourteen 
of  74  ;  Spanish,  one  of  130,  two  of  112,  one  of  100,  two  of  80, 
eight  of  74,  and  one  of  64,  making  thirty-three  sail  of  the  line, 
and  five  French  frigates  and  two  brigs."  "  Their  superiority," 
says  Southev,  "  was  greater  in  size  and  weight  of  metal  than  in 
numbers.  They  had  four  thousand  troops  on  board,  and  the 
best  riflemen  who  could  be  procured,  many  of  them  Tyrolese, 
were  dispersed  through  the  ships.  Signal  was  made  to  bear 
upon  the  enemy  in  two  lines,  and  the  fleet  set  all  sail.  Colling- 
wood,  in  the  Royal  Sovereign,  led  the  line  of  thirteen  ships ;  tie 
Yictoi-y  led  the  weather  line  of  fourteen."  Nelson  retired  to  his 
cabin,  and  after  writing  a  prayer  for  victory,  commended  also  in 
writing  Lady  Hamilton  and  his  "  adopted  daughter."  Horatia, 
to  the  care  of  his  king  and  country.  At  half-past  eleven  a.m. 
he  made  his  memorable  signal,  "England  expects  every  man 
to  do  his  duty,"  which  was  received  with  a  noble  burst  of  cheer- 
ing from  the  whole  fleet.  Nelson  went  into  action,  wearing  on 
the  left  breast  of  his  admiral's  coat  the  stars  of  the  different 
orders  with  which  he  was  invested,  and  thus  made  himself  a 
mark  to  the  enemy.  A  little  after  twelve,  Collingwood  having 
begun  the  action,  Nelson  was  told  that  it  was  not  possible  to  break 
the  enemy's  line  without  running  on  board  one  of  their  ships,  and 
the  Victory,  which  had  been  exposed  to  a  raking  fire,  ran  on 
board  the  Redoubtalle.  "  A  ball  fired  from  her  mizen  top,  which 
in  the  then  situation  of  the  two  vessels,  was  not  more  than  fifteen 
yards  from  that  part  of  the  deck  where  he  was  standing,  struck 
the  epaulette  on  his  left  shoulder  about  a  quarter  after  one,  just 


in  the  heat  of  action.     He  fell  upon  his  face,  on  the  spot  which 

vend  with  his  poor  secretary's  blood."     He  lingered  in 

pain   below  three  hours  and  ■  quarter,  dying  at  thirty  minutes 

after  four,  and  not  before  he  had  received  truthful  assurance 
that  he  had  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  enemy.  His 
ily  pronounced,  were — '"Thank  God,  I  have 
my  duty."  So,  in  the  moment  of  victory  fell  Nelson,  to 
quote  tlie  words  of  the  poet-laureate,  "  the  greatest  sailor  since 
the  world  began,"  who  joined  the  tenderness  and  sensibility  of 
the  woman  to  the  valour  and  daring  of  the  hero — brave, 
unselfish,  humane,  patriotic.  A  public  funeral  was  decreed  him, 
and  on  the  9th  of  January,  1806,  his  corpse  was  borne  with 
ever*  demonstration  of  honour  to  its  resting-place  in  St.  Paul's 
cathedral  "When  he  died,"  says  Coleridge,  finely,  "it  seemed 
as  if  no  man  was  a  stranger  to  another;  for  all  were  made 
acquaintances  by  the  rights  of  a  common  anguish."  Of  the 
older  biographies  of  Nelson,  the  best  is  the  compact  and  classical 
performance  of  Southey;  among  the  more  recent,  Mr.  Pettigrew's 
- 19,  may  be  mentioned  as  containing  many  extracts 
from  the  hero's  private  correspondence.  "Nelson's  Despatches 
and  Letters,"  edited  by  .Sir  Han-is  Nicolas,  were  published  in 
.-..veil  volumes  in  1814—17. — F.  E. 

NELSON,  Robert,  surnamed  "The  Pious,"  was  the  son  of 
a  London  merchant,  and  born  in  London,  January  22,  165G. 
After  attending  St.  Paul's  school  he  entered  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  as  a  gentleman  commoner.  On  leaving  college  he 
made  a  continental  tour,  in  the  course  of  which  he  met  with 
Theophila,  widow  of  Sir  Kingsmill  Lucy,  and  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Berkeley,  a  lady  whom  he  married  after  his  return  to  Eng- 
land. His  wife  had  been  a  secret  convert  to  popery,  but  his 
domestic  happiness  was  not  marred  by  the  discovery.  On  the 
accession  of  William,  Nelson  joined  the  non-jurants,  though  he 
still  maintained  an  unshaken  friendship  with  Tillotson,  who  died 
in  his  arms.  In  1709  he  became  reconciled  to  the  church,  and 
remained  in  her  communion  till  his  death  at  Kensington  on  the 
10th  of  January,  1715.  He  was  interred  in  the  burial  ground  of 
St.  George  the  Martyr.  Nelson  was  a  man  of  private  fortune, 
and  was  very  benevolent  and  devout.  His  devotional  works  have 
been  exceedingly  popular,  particularly  his  "  Companion  to  the 
tls  and  Leasts,"  and  his  "  Practice  of  True  Devotion."  He 
wrote  a  life  of  Bishop  Bull,  who  in  early  life  had  been  his  tutor, 
and  also  "  The  Whole  Duty  of  a  Christian,"  "  Transubstantia- 
tion  Contrary  to  Scripture,"  a  "  Letter  on  the  Trinity,"  and  the 
"  Duty  of  Frequenting  the  Christian  Sacrifice." — J.  E. 

NEMOURS,  Gaston-  de  Foix,  Due  de,  son  of  Jean  deFoix, 
Viscount  de  Narbonne,  and  of  Marie  d'Orleans,  sister  of  Louis 
XII.  He  received  the  duchy  from  the  king  in  exchange  for  the 
county  of  Narbonne,  after  the  death  of  Louis,  son  of  Jacques 
D'Annagnac,  upon  whom  it  was  conferred  in  1461  by  Louis  XL 
On  the  11th  April,  1612,  there  was  fought  the  great  battle  of 
Ravenna  between  the  French  and  the  confederate  Spanish  and 
papal  armies.  Gaston  de  Foix  was  in  command  of  the  French 
army,  and  during  the  fight  performed  prodigies  of  valour.  The 
confederate  army  was  routed  with  great  loss  ;  hut  the  valorous 
leader  of  the  French,  pursuing  too  eagerly  the  retreating  enemy, 
was  mortally  wounded.  His  death  abruptly  closed  the  fortunes 
of  the  French  in  Italy. 

NEROS,  Cornelius,  a  Roman  author,  contemporary  with 
Cicero.  Catullus  dedicates  his  poems  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  and 
compliments  him  highly  on  his  extensive  learning.  Nepos  wrote 
an  epitome  of  universal  history  under  the  title  of  "Chronica"  in 
three  books,  a  life  of  Cicero,  and  other  historical  works  now  lost. 
Cicero  mentions  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus  that  he  was 
expecting  a  communication  from  Nepos,  with  whom  he  and 
Atticus  seem  to  have  been  intimate.  Nothing  more  is  known 
of  him,  but  that  he  dii  din  the  reign  of  Augustus.  A  biographical 
work  is  stnl  extant  under  the  name  of  Cornelius  Nepos.  It  con- 
i  of  twenty-four  distinguished  generals  and  states- 
men— b,  one  Persian, two  Carthaginians  and 

Although,  however,  the  book  is  commonly  ascribed 

to  Cornelius  Nepos,  its  authorship  is  still  a  moot  point  amon-*  the 
learned.  By  many  scholars  it  is  assigned  to  fimilius  Probus  a 
grammarian  of  the  fourth  century.  The  Latiuitv,  however,' is 
too  pure,  and  the  style  too  simple,  to  belong  to  any  but  the 
i  in  age;  yet  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Probus  or  some  other 
grammarian  may  have  reduced  the  biographies  to  their  present 
form,  a,  an  abridgment  of  a  larger  work.  An  exception,  how- 
ever, must  he  made  in  respect  to  tlie  life  of  Atticus,  which  is 


undoubtedly  an  authentic  composition  by  Nepos  himself.  It  is 
eulogized  by  Niebuhr  as  one  of  the  two  best  ancient  biographies 
that  have  come  down  to  us,  the  other  being  the  life  of  Agricola 
by  Tacitus.  This  collection  of  lives  almost  ever  since  its  first 
appearance  has  been  a  favourite  school-book,  and  hence  the 
editions  are  very  numerous.  That  of  Lernaire,  Paris,  1820,  is 
considered  one  of  the  best. — G. 

NERI,  FiLirro,  a  saint  of  the  Roman  calendar,  and 
founder  of  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory,  was  born  in  Florence, 
22nd  July,  1515.  His  parents  having  lost  almost  all  their 
property  by  a  fire,  he  was  sent  in  1531  to  live  with  a  rich  uncle 
in  St.  Germano,  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Cassino,  who  became  so 
much  attached  to  him  that  he  offered  to  make  him  his  heir.  But 
before  1533  his  devotional  feelings  had  become  so  strong  under 
the  influence  of  the  benedictines  of  the  famous  monastery  of  Mont 
Cassino,  that  he  declined  these  offers,  and  removed  in  that  year 
to  Rome,  to  be  educated  for  the  priesthood.  He  studied  philo- 
sophy and  theology  under  the  Augustinians,  and  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  works  of  piety  and  charity.  'When  he  had  com- 
pleted the  usual  course  of  study  he  sold  all  his  books  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  and  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the  spiritual 
exercises  of  an  ascetic  devotion  and  to  self-denying  labours  among 
the  sick  poor.  He  was  often  in  raptures  of  prayer,  and  at  times 
was  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  power  of  his  devout  emotions. 
In  1551  he  was  ordained  a  priest,  and  soon  after  took  a  leading 
part  in  forming  the  brotherhood  of  the  most  Holy  Trinity,  which 
devoted  itself  chiefly  to  the  care  of  the  convalescent  poor,  and  to 
the  hospitable  reception  of  strangers  and  pilgrims.  He  was  on 
intimate  terms  with  the  founders  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits, 
though  not  a  member  of  the  order,  and  shared  largely  in  their 
zeal  for  the  restoration  and  revival  of  the  Roman  church  after 
the  heavy  blows  inflicted  upon  her  by  the  Reformation.  It  was 
with  this  view  that  he  formed  the  order  of  the  Oratory,  which 
began  to  assume  its  characteristic  features  in  155G,  though  it 
was  not  till  1575  that  it  was  sanctioned  and  its  statutes  con- 
firmed by  the  pope.  It  took  its  rise  in  the  holding  of  daily 
evening  meetings  for  worship  and  edification  in  a  large  apart- 
ment or  hall,  which  began  to  be  called  by  those  who  frequented 
it  the  Oratorium.  Both  priests  and  laity,  old  and  young,  attended 
these  meetings,  the  exercises  of  which  consisted  in  prayers,  hymns, 
readings  of  scripture,  church  history,  and  martyrology,  and  cate- 
chising. No  reading  or  address  must  exceed  half  an  hour.  Every 
thing  subtle  or  rhetorical  was  avoided,  and  a  familiar  tone  of 
address  ran  through  the  whole.  It  was  the  musical  performances 
practised  at  these  gatherings  that  gave  rise  and  name  to  oratorios, 
and  it  was  the  papers  on  church  history  read  by  Ca?sar  Baronius 
on  these  occasions  at  the  suggestion  of  Neri,  that  were  afterwards 
developed  into  the  Annales  Ecclesiastici.  The  first  house  of  the 
Oratory  consisted  of  priests  and  laymen  who  were  brought 
together  by  these  evening  exercises;  and  it  was  distinguished 
from  all  the  other  fraternities  of  Rome,  both  old  and  new,  by  the 
tone  of  cheerfulness,  geniality,  and  humour  which  Philip  Neri 
infused  into  the  spirit  and  habits  of  its  members.  He  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  gloomy  rigorism  which  the  restoration  of  dis- 
cipline had  then  brought  into  fashion  at  Rome.  He  was  full  of 
humour,  was  fond  of  a  joke,  and  even  kept  a  book  of  jests  and 
ludicrous  stories  beside  him,  from  which  he  would  sometimes 
read  portions  to  visitors  who  had  been  attracted  to  call  upon  him 
by  the  reputation  of  his  sanctity.  He  died  in  1595,  and  was 
canonized  in  1G22.  The  Oratorians  became  one  of  the  most 
popular  brotherhoods  in  Italy,  and  are  still  to  be  found  in  all  its 
cities,  where  they  are  called  the  Philippians.  Malebranche, 
Mascaron,  and  Massillon  belonged  to  the  order  in  France,  and 
in  1847  it  was  introduced  into  England  by  Dr.  Newman,  who  is 
himself  a  father  of  the  Oratory. — P.  L. 

NERO,  the  Roman  emperor,  whose  original  name  was  Lucius 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  was  born  in  December,  a.d.  37.  He  was 
the  son  of  Cneius  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  and  Agrippina,  the 
great-granddaughter  of  Augustus.  Being  adopted  by  the  Emperor 
Claudius  on  his  marriage  with  Agrippina,  A.d.  50,  he  received 
the  name  of  Nero.  Nero  had  the  usual  education  of  a  Roman 
noble,  one  of  his  chief  instructors  being  Seneca  the  philosopher. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  married  to  Octavia,  the  daughter  of 
Claudius  and  Messalina,  and  a  few  months  afterwards,  on  the 
death  of  Claudius,  a.d.  54,  he  succeeded  to  the  empire  through 
the  influence  of  his  mother,  the  representative  of  Germanicus 
and  Augustus.  In  the  following  year  Nero  entered  upon  that 
course  of  crime  which  has  made  his  name  a  proverb  of  infamy  for 
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ever,  by  causing  Britannicus,  the  son  of  Claudius,  to  be  poisoned 
at  a  banquet.  During  the  early  part  of  his  reign  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs  was  mainly  directed  by  Seneca,  his  former  teacher, 
and  Burrhus  the  praetorian  prefect,  a  distinguished  soldier  and  an 
honourable  man.  In  a.d.  59  Nero  contrived  the  murder  of  his 
mother,  Agrippina.  Both  this  crime  and  the  murder  of  Britan- 
nicus were  probably  prompted  by  the  fear  of  a  rival  claimant  for 
the  imperial  power.  In  a.d.  62  he  divorced  and  put  to  death 
his  wife,  Octavia,  an  amiable  and  virtuous  lady,  whose  mis- 
fortunes have  furnished  a  subject  for  one  of  Seneca's  tragedies. 
Eighteen  days  after  the  divorce  Nero  married  Popprca  Sabina,  who 
had  been  the  wife  of  his  dissolute  companion,  Otho,  the  future 
emperor.  About  this  time  Burrhus  was  poisoned  by  order  of 
Nero,  who  found  him  unsuitable  to  be  the  instrument  of  his 
crimes;  and  Seneca,  whose  influence  had  gradually  been  declining, 
retired  from  all  share  in  the  government.  Henceforward  Nero's 
cruelty  and  debauchery  were  altogether  unrestrained.     In  a.d. 

64  the  terrible  conflagration  at  Rome  occurred.  The  fire  lasted 
for  six  days,  and  more  than  half  the  city  was  burnt  down.  Yet 
the  calamity  though  so  severe  at  the  time,  like  the  great  fire  of 
London,  led  to  extensive  improvements.  In  place  of  the  narrow 
and  crooked  streets  of  ancient  Rome,  Nero  caused  the  city  to  be 
rebuilt  on  a  regular  plan,  with  broad  streets,  open  spaces,  and 
less  lofty  houses.  Ho  supplied  the  proprietors  with  money  for 
building,  and  specified  a  certain  time  by  which  the  houses  were 
to  be  completed.  Thus  Rome  sprang  a  second  time  from  her 
ashes  in  a  style  of  far  greater  splendour  than  before.  The  origin 
of  the  fire,  however,  was  commonly  ascribed  at  the  time,  whether 
truly  or  otherwise,  to  the  malice  of  the  emperor.  To  clear  him- 
self from  the  odium  of  this  charge  he  threw  the  blame  on  the 
christians,  who  were  then  universally  disliked  at  Rome,  and  great 
numbers  of  them  were  tortured  and  put  to  death  in  consequence 
of  this  false  accusation.  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  are  generally 
believed  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  in  this  persecution.    In  a.d. 

65  a  formidable  conspiracy  against  Nero  was  discovered,  and 
many  eminent  persons  were  condemned  to  die  on  the  charge  of 
being  accessory  to  it.  Among  these  were  Seneca  and  Lucan. 
To  narrate  the  various  crimes  and  enormities  of  Nero  would  be 
tedious  and  repulsive;  they  may  be  found  in  Tacitus  and  Sueto- 
nius. Among  the  remarkable  men  who  perished  by  his  orders 
we  may  mention  Thrasea  Partus  and  Barca  Soranus,  eminent  for 
their  virtues,  Corbulo  the  general,  and  Petronius  Arbiter,  the 
author  of  the  Satyricon.  In  a.d.  68  Galba,  the  governor  of 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt;  a  famine 
which  prevailed  at  Rome,  and  the  extortions  of  Nero  to  raise 
money  for  his  lavish  expenses,  rendered  the  populace  disaffected; 
tin-  praetorian  soldiers  proclaimed  Galba  emperor,  and  Nero  died 
by  his  own  hand,  to  avoid  the  indignities  which  awaited  him  from 
the  senate  whom  he  had  so  deeply  injured.  As  regarded  its 
foreign  affairs,  the  Roman  state  was  prosperous  during  his  reign. 
Armenia  was  conquered  by  Corbulo,  and  the  rising  in  Britain 
under  Boadicca  was  put  down  by  Suetonius  Paulinus.  Many 
public  edifices,  such  as  baths,  circuses,  and  theatres,  were  erected 
by  Nero;  but  by  far  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works  was  the 
golden  house,  as  it  was  termed,  which  extended  from  the  Palatine 
to  the  gardens  of  Maecenas  and  the  agger  of  Servius  on  the 
Esquiline.  Its  bounds  comprehended  large  parks  and  gardens ;  the 
palace  itself  was  of  vast  proportions,  and  furnished  with  insane 
magnificence;  in  the  vestibule  rose  the  colossal  statue  of  Nero,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  height,  the  base  of  which  is  still  visible 
at  the  Coliseum.  The  golden  house  was  burnt  down  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan.  Hateful  as  his  character  is  in  history,  Nero  seems  to 
have  been  generally  popular  both  with  the  soldiery  and  with  the 
lower  class  of  citizens  at  Rome :  for  his  cruelty  and  extortion 
were  chiefly  felt  by  the  noble  and  wealthy;  with  the  rest  his 
lavish  profusion  and  excessive  love  of  public  spectacles  and  enter- 
tainments made  him  a  favourite.  His  obsequies  were  performed 
by  some  women  who  had  loved  him,  and  his  sepulchre  was 
strewn  with  flowers  by  unknown  hands.  He  died  on  9th  June, 
a.d.  68,  at  the  age  of  thirty  years. — G. 

NERVA,  Marcus  Cocceius,  one  of  the  Roman  emperors 
was  born  in  Umbria,  a.d.  32.  It  has  been  thought  probable 
that  he  was  privy  to  the  conspiracy  which  effected  Domitian's 
assassination,  A.d.  96.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  was  declared 
emperor  by  the  people  and  soldiers,  when  that  event  took  place. 
His  public  measures  were  good  and  salutary.  Many  exiles  were 
allowed  to  return ;  spies  and  informers  were  discountenanced 
and  punished ;  slaves  and  freedmen  were  forbidden  to  bear  witness 


against  their  masters;  and  the  infamous  proceedings  of  his  pre- 
decessors ceased  to  disgrace  the  city.  He  eased  the  burdens  of 
many  poor  citizens  by  buying  land  and  dividing  it  among  them, 
as  well  as  by  giving  them  money  and  grain ;  lessened  the  public 
expenses;  and  discouraged  prodigality  in  shows  and  festivals. 
Before  his  elevation'  he  had  been  twice  consul,  with  Vespasian 
and  with  Domitian ;  and  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign  he 
became  consul  a  third  time,  along  with  Rufus.  He  was  mag- 
nanimous enough  to  spare  Crassus  who  had  conspired  against  him, 
being  averse  to  the  shedding  of  blood.  But  he  wanted  nerve 
and  vigour  of  purpose;  so  that  his  administration,  though  benign 
and  peaceful,  was  not  a  terror  to  evil  doers.  This  was  shown 
in  the  case  of  the  mutiny  of  the  prrctorian  soldiers  under  their 
prefect  Casperius,  who  clamoured  for  the  punishment  of  Domi- 
tian's assassins ;  for  the  emperor's  refusal  was  not  maintained 
so  firmly  as  to  prevent  the  shedding  of  blood.  Having  adopted 
Trajan  as  his  son  and  successor,  he  conferred  on  him  the  titles 
Caesar  and  Germanicus,  besides  the  tribunitian  power.  He  him- 
self had  assumed  the  latter  title,  after  the  news  of  a  great  victory 
by  the  Roman  army  in  Pannonia  had  been  brought  to  Rome. 
Nerva  and  Trajan  were  consuls  a.d.  98.  He  died  on  the  27th 
January,  a.d.  98.  An  honourable  burial  was  bestowed  upon 
his  body,  which  was  deposited  in  the  sepulchre  of  Augustus. 
Nerva  was  a  wise,  moderate,  and  good  emperor,  whose  reign, 
unhappily  for  Rome  too  brief,  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  that 
of  his  predecessor. — S.  D. 

NERVAL,  Gerard  de.     See  Gerard. 

NESSELEODE,  Charles  Robert,  Count,  the  Metternich 
of  Russia,  late  chancellor  of  the  empire,  was  born  on  the  14th 
December,  1780,  at  Lisbon,  where  his  father,  a  scion  of  a  noble 
German  family,  was  Russian  minister.  Nesselrode  entered  when 
young  the  diplomatic  service  of  Russia,  and  filled  some  minor 
posts  at  Berlin,  Stuttgardt,  and  the  Hague.  He  seems  to  have 
early  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  is 
said  to  have  accompanied  him  to  that  interview  with  Napoleon, 
25th  June,  1807,  on  a  raft  in  the  Niemen,  which  preceded  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit.  At  any  rate,  in  1807  he  joined  the  Russian 
embassy  at  Paris,  and  rose  in  the  estimation  of  his  master. 
Throughout  the  war  which  followed  the  invasion  of  Russia  by 
Napoleon,  Nesselrode  was  the  most  important  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative of  Russia.  He  negotiated  with  Metternich  the  treaty  of 
Tiiplitz  between  Russia  and  Austria,  September,  1813 ;  in  1814 
he  accompanied  Alexander  to  Paris,  and  signed  on  the  part  of 
Russia  (which  he  represented  at  the  congress  of  Vienna)  all  the 
state  papers,  &c,  which  required  her  adhesion  as  a  member  of  the 
coalition.  AVith  the  withdrawal  of  Capo  d'lstrias,  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Greek  revolution,  Nesselrode  became  sole 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  the  foreign  policy  of  Russia  to  the 
close  of  the  war  with  France  and  England  constitutes  his  poli- 
tical biography.  Nicholas  continued  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him  by  Alexander,  and  made  him  successively  vice-chancellor 
and  chancellor  of  the  empire.  Belonging  to  the  so-called  German 
party,  the  party  of  moderation  in  Russia,  Nesselrode  strove  to 
infuse  a  pacific  and  conciliatory  clement  into  the  negotiations 
which  preceded  the  war  of  1854.  After  the  peace  of  Taris  he 
was  succeeded  by  Prince  Gortschakoff  as  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  but  retained  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  empire.  He 
died  at  St.  Petersburg  on  the  23rd  March,  1862.— F.  E. 

NESTORIUS,  the  author  of  the  Nestorian  heresy,  was  a 
native  of  Germanicia  in  Syria,  and  a  disciple  of  the  learned 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  He  became  a  monk,  and  acquired  so 
much  distinction  by  his  learning  and  pulpit  eloquence  that,  in 
428,  he  was  elevated  to  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople.  Tho 
disappointment  which  this  promotion  caused  to  his  rival  Proclus, 
a  presbyter  of  Constantinople,  and  to  a  party  among  the  monks, 
predisposed  them  to  take  offence  at  his  subsequent  proceedings, 
and  Nestorius  was  deficient  in  those  qualities  of  prudence 
and  judgment  which  alone  could  have  shielded  him  from  their 
hostility.  Two  opposite  theological  tendencies  then  divided  the 
church — that  of  the  Alexandrian  school  unduly  to  confound  the 
two  natures  in  the  person  of  Christ,  and  that  of  the  Antioebiau 
school  unduly  to  separate  them.  Proclus  belonged  to  the  former 
school,  and  Nestorius  to  the  latter  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
this  dogmatic  difference  between  them  broke  out  into  a  violent 
controversy.  Anastasius,  a  presbyter  of  the  Antiochian  school, 
whom  Nestorius  had  brought  with  him  to  Constantinople,  began 
to  preach  against  the  use  of  the  title  Mother  of  God — Bionxo;, 
as  applied  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  a  proceeding  which  gave  great 


offence  to  the  monks  and  the  people.  Nestorius,  instead  of 
endeavouring  to  OompOM  this  difference,  took  the  most  direct 
f  naspenting  it.  He  took  part  openly  with  the  preacher. 
subjected  to  corporal  chastisement  several  monks  who  insulted 
him  for  espousing  the  cause  of  Anastasius,  and,  assembling  a 
provincial  synod,  procured  a  condemnation  of  the  use  of  that 
title  :  ■  of  the  Maniehean  heresy.     These  measures 

stirred  up  against  him  Cyril],  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  a  learned, 
acute,  but  violent  polemic  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  and  who 
was  nothing  loath  to  gratify  the  hereditary  grudge  of  his  see 
against  the  rival  see  of  Constantinople.  Cyrill  wrote  strongly 
•:  the  doctrine  of  Nestorius,  gained  over  Celestine,  bishop 
:  i:  me,  and  the  bishops  of  Ephesus  and  Jerusalem  to  the  same 
ind  had  the  address  to  separate  Pulcheria,  the  sister  of  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  II.,  from  the  party  of  the  court,  who  for 
the  most  part  took  the  side  of  Nestorius.  All  attempts  to 
mediate  between  the  two  patriarchs  came  to  nothing.  Celestine 
i  synod  at  Koine  in  430,  which  condemned  Nestorius  to 
:  las  doctrine  within  ten  days,  and  failing  this  to  be  deposed 
from  his  see.  Cyrill  called  another  synod  at  Alexandria,  which 
launched  against  him  twelve  articles  of  heresy,  each  sealed  with 
an  anathema,  in  answer  to  which  Nestorius  immediately  sent 
forth  an  equal  number  of  counter-articles  and  anathemas.  The 
emperor  was  urged  to  call  a  general  council  as  the  only  possible 
remedy  for  such  a  state  of  things,  and  the  third  oecumenical 
council  of  Ephesus  met  in  431.  The  imperial  commissioner  to 
the  council  was  the  patriarch's  personal  friend,  and  Nestorius 
was  accompanied  to  Ephesus  by  a  part  of  the  emperor's  own 
body-guard.  But  Cyrill  appeared  with  a  great  following  of 
bishops,  and  with  a  powerful  body-guard  of  church-beadles  and 
Egyptian  sailors,  who  were  ready,  if  need  were,  to  maintain  by 
physical  force  the  credit  of  Alexandrian  orthodoxy ;  while  Mem- 
non,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  had  fully  prepared  the  clergy,  monks, 
and  people  of  Lesser  Asia  to  support  the  same  cause.  The 
delegates  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  and  the  Syrian  bishops  were 
long  of  arriving;  the  council  could  not  be  canonically  held  with- 
out them ;  but  Cyrill  held  it  notwithstanding,  in  the  face  of  a 
protest  from  Nestorius  and  the  imperial  commissioner.  Two 
hundred  bishops  sat  in  the  council,  and  in  one  day  they  con- 
demned, excommunicated,  and  deposed  Nestorius.  The  Roman 
delegates,  on  their  arrival,  recognized  the  validity  of  the  council 
and  its  sentence;  but  the  Syrian  bishops  held  a  counter-council, 
under  the  presidency  of  John,  bishop  of  Antioch,  which,  in  its 
turn,  excommunicated  and  deposed  Cyrill  and  Memnon.  Nes- 
torius withdrew  to  a  cloister  to  await  the  issue,  relying,  no 
doubt,  upon  the  constancy  of  the  emperor;  but  meanwhile 
Pulcheria  had  made  her  influence  felt  among  the  populace  of 
Constantinople,  who  rose  in  a  tumult,  and  declared  themselves  so 
violently  on  the  side  of  Cyrill  that  Theodosius  was  obliged  first 
to  look  about  for  some  middle  course  as  the  only  possible  means 
of  restoring  peace,  and  at  last  completely  to  abandon  Nestorius 
to  the  power  of  his  enemies.  He  first  confirmed  the  deposition 
of  all  the  three  chief  actors  in  the  controversy — Nestorius,  Cyrill, 
and  Memnon ;  and  afterwards,  upon  a  doctrinal  basis  of  union 
having  been  drawn  up  by  Theodorct,  which  apparently  conciliated 
both  the  Antiochian  and  the  Alexandrian  bishops,  and  which 
was  signed  by  Cyrill  and  Memnon,  but  not  by  Nestorius,  he 
restored  the  two  Conner  to  their  sees,  but  left  the  deposition  of 
the  latter  still  in  force.  The  truth  is  that  the  confession  drawn 
up  by  Theodoret  on  the  difficult  subject  of  the  union  of  natures 
in  the  person  of  Christ,  was  generally  accepted  as  the  true 
statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  church ;  and  the  teaching  of 
Nestorius  was  now  acknowledged  by  all  but  a  few  bishops  of 
the  Syrian  church  to  be  erroneous,  as  involving  an  undue  separa- 
tion of  the  two  natures.  The  fallen  patriarch'  himself,  however, 
never  saw  cause  to  acknowledge  that  there  was  any  heresy  in 
llis  vi"  unjustly  left  exposed  to  the  malice  of  his 

adversaries,  and  after  being  driven  from  the  asylum  of  his  own 
Qt  m  Syria,  and  hurried  about  from  place  to  place  in 
• .  where  he  had  to  bear  the  ill-usage  of  the  creatures  of  his 
triumphant  rival  Cyrill,  he  at  last  died  in  circumstances  of  great 
outward  misery  in  1-10.  His  spirit,  however,  remained  unsub- 
dued to  the  last.  His  doctrine  was  zealously  propagated  by  his 
followers.  It  became  the  theology  of  the  Persian  church,  and 
was  spread  by  fervent  missionaries  to  the  shores  of  India. 
There  are  still  some  remains  of  the  Nestorian  christians  in  the 
mountains  of  Kurdistan  ;  and  to  the  eye  of  the  high  Lutherans 
there  is  a  taint  of  modified  Nestorianism  even  in  the  doctrine  of 


the  Calvinistic  branch  of  the  protestant  church,  touching  the 
sacrament  of  the  supper — a  fact  which  may  serve  to  suggest 
that  Nestorius  was  not  fundamentally,  or  to  any  such  serious 
extent  unsound  as  to  justify  the  treatment  he  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  Ephesian  council. — P.  L. 

NEUFCHATEAU,  Nicolas  L.  F.  See  Frax?ois  de 
Neufcbaxeav. 

NEtFKOMN,  Sigismund,  a  musician,  was  born  at  Saltzburg 
in  1778,  and  died  April,  1858.  He  received  his  first  instruc- 
tions in  music  when  but  six  years  of  age.  He  was  educated  at 
the  university  of  his  native  city,  of  which  he  became  organist 
when  he  had  scarcely  completed  his  fifteenth  year.  He  after- 
wards commenced  a  course  of  musical  study  under  Michael 
Haydn,  who  was  distantly  related  to  him,  and  subsequently 
became  the  disciple  of  the  great  Joseph  Haydn.  In  1804  he 
was  invited  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  appointed  director 
of  the  opera;  but  a  serious  illness  having  compelled  him  to 
quit  Russia,  he  settled  for  many  years  in  Paris,  where  he  resided 
with  the  Prince  Talleyrand,  whom  he  accompanied  to  England 
when  that  celebrated  statesman  was  sent  ambassador  to  the 
British  court,  though  M.  Neukomn  had  twice  before  visited 
London  after  the  termination  of  the  war.  He  was  present  at 
the  congress  at  Vienna  in  1814,  where,  at  the  funeral  ceremonies 
in  memory  of  Louis  XVI.,  his  vocal  requiem  was  performed  by  a 
choir  of  three  hundred  singers  in  the  St.  Stephen's  church,  before 
all  the  emperors  and  kings.  In  the  following  year  he  was  named 
chevalier  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and  ennobled  by  Louis  XVIII. 
In  1832  Neukomn  paid  a  visit  to  Berlin,  where  one  of  his  orato- 
rios, "  The  Law  of  the  Old  Covenant,"  and  several  other  of  his 
compositions  were  performed.  He  was  a  great  traveller,  several 
times  going  over  the  whole  of  Italy  and  Germany,  and  even 
visiting  Algiers  and  the  north-west  coast  of  Africa.  In  spite  of 
so  much  travelling  and  various  experience  of  life,  Neukomn  com- 
posed an  incredible  number  of  works.  Since  his  twenty-fifth 
year  he  kept  a  thematic  catalogue  of  his  works,  which  contains 
the  titles  and  themes  of  five  hundred  and  twenty-four  vocal 
compositions  (among  which  are  sixty  psalms  in  various  lan- 
guages), and  two  hundred  and  nineteen  instrumental  works — in 
all,  seven  hundred  and  forty-three  works;  and  yet  he  composed 
many  others,  which,  in  his  travels,  he  forgot  to  set  down.  He 
is  chiefly  known  in  this  country  by  his  popular  dramatic  oratorio 
of  "David"  (composed  for  the  Birmingham  musical  festival  in 
1834),  and  by  some  of  the  songs  which  he  composed  to  the 
lyrics  of  Barry  Cornwall. — E.  F.  R. 

NEVILLE  or  NE VYLE,  Alexander,  was  a  native  of  Kent, 
and  was  born  in  1544.  He  made  very  early  progress  in  learning 
and  poetry,  and  when  only  sixteen  years  old  was  chosen  by 
Jasper  Heywood  to  translate  one  of  the  plays  of  Seneca,  of 
which  a  complete  English  edition  was  printed  in  1581.  Warton 
pronounces  the  CEdipus,  the  one  translated  by  Neville,  the  most 
spirited  and  elegant  version  in  the  whole  collection.  In  1581 
Neville  took  his  degree  at  Cambridge.  He  was  one  of  the 
learned  men  retained  by  Archbishop  Parker  in  his  family,  and 
was  his  secretary  at  the  time  of  the  archbishop's  death  in  1575. 
Grindal,  the  succeeding  archbi.shop,  continued  him  in  the  same 
office.  He  wrote  a  Latin  narrative  of  the  Norfolk  insurrection 
under  Kett,  printed  in  1575,  to  which  he  added  a  Latin  account 
of  Norwich,  printed  the  same  year.  In  1587  he  published  the 
Cambridge  verses  on  the  death  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  "Academias 
Cantabrigiensis  Lacrymas  tumulo  D.  Philippi  Sidneii  Sacratas." 
He  projected,  but  never  completed  a  translation  of  Livy,  1577. 
He  died  4th  October,  1G14,  and  was  buried  in  Brenchley's 
chapel  in  Canterbury  cathedral,  where  a  beautiful  monument 
was  erected  to  commemorate  him  and  his  brother  the  dean  of 
Canterbury.  This  monument,  in  1787,  was  defaced  and  almost 
destroyed  by  workmen  during  repairs. — R.  H. 

NEVILLE,  Henry,  a  Utopian  politician  of  the  period  of  the 
civil  war,  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Henry  Neville  of  Billing- 
beare,  Berkshire.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  at  tho 
beginning  of  the  war  travelled  on  the  continent  of  Pmrope. 
Returning  in  1C45  full  of  zeal  for  pure  republicanism,  he  was 
returned  to  parliament  by  the  town  of  Abingdon,  and  took  his 
stand  with  the  small  party  of  whom  Harrington,  the  author  of 
Oceana,  is  the  literary  representative.  In  1G51  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  council  of  state,  but  he  resigned  his  office  rather  than 
sanction  Oliver  Cromwell's  practical  method  of  dealing  with  the 
revolution.  His  hopes  revived  during  the  brief  protectorate  of 
Richard  Cromwell,  and  his  attendance  at  meetings  in  which  a 


republican  form  of  government  was  recommended,  resulted  in  liis 
arrest.  He  was  soon  released,  and  after  the  restoration,  lived 
in  retirement.  He  died  in  1G94,  and  was  buried  at  Warlield, 
Berks.  His  most  characteristic  work  is  "  Plato  Redivivus,  or  a 
dialogue  concerning  government,"  1081,  and  reprinted  by  Mr. 
Hollis  in  17G3.    He  wrote,  too,  a  political  drama  in  1G59. — R.  II. 

NEVILE,  Richard  Griffin,  third  Baron  Braybrooke,  a 
distinguished  literary  and  topographical  antiquary,  was  born  at 
Stanlake,  in  Berkshire,  on  the  2<jth  of  September,  1783.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  church,  Oxford.  In  180G 
lie  entered  parliament  as  member  for  Thirsk.  He  afterwards 
successively  represented  Saltash,  Buckingham,  and  Berkshire 
in  the  house  of  commons,  but  took  no  prominent  part  in 
politics.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1825,  he  succeeded  to 
the  peerage  and  to  the  possession  of  Audley  End,  the  owner  of 
which  is  visitor  of  Magdalen  college,  Cambridge,  and  patron  of 
the  mastership.  In  the  library  of  that  college  Lord  Braybrooke 
found,  during  the  mastership  of  his  brother,  the  voluminous  diary 
of  Samuel  Pepys  written  in  short  hand.  This  having  been 
deciphered  by  the  Rev.  John  Smith,  was  edited  by  Lord  Bray- 
brooke, and  published  in  two  volumes,  quarto,  in  1825.  The 
publication  of  so  much  entertaining  gossip  of  a  by-gone  age 
proved  very  successful,  and  the  work  has  passed  through  many 
editions.  The  fourth  edition  in  1853  contains  numerous  addi- 
tions. In  1835  Lord  Braybrooke  printed  a  "History  of  Audley 
End  and  Saffron  Waldcn,"  and  in  18-12  "  The  Life  and  Corre- 
spondence of  Jane,  Lady  Cornwallis."  He  died  on  the  13th  of 
March,  1858.— R.  II. 

NEVILLE  or  NEVIL,  Thomas,  was  bom  at  Canterbury 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  became  a  fellow 
of  Pembroke  hall,  Cambridge,  in  1570.  In  1582  he  was  appointed 
master  of  Magdalen  college,  and  in  1590  dean  of  Peterborough. 
In  1593  he  was  made  master  of  Trinity  college,  in  which  distin- 
guished office  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  doctrinal  controversies 
which  broke  out  in  the  university  in  1594,  on  some  of  the  points 
of  Calvinism,  and  which  gave  occasion  to  the  famous  Lambeth 
articles,  which  show  that  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  Calvinistic  system  was  still  the  prevailing  theology  of  the 
Church  of  England.  In  1597  he  was  promoted  dean  of  Canter- 
bury, and  on  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  English  throne  he 
was  sent  down  to  Scotland  by  Archbishop  Whitgiftand  the  other 
bishops  to  give  the  new  monarch  the  assurance  of  their  loyalty, 
and  to  recommend  the  Church  of  England  to  his  royal  favour 
and  protection.  Neville  was  able  to  bring  back  to  Whitgift  and 
his  brother  prelates  such  a  message  as  somewhat  abated  their 
fears,  that  along  with  the  Scottish  king  they  might  have  to 
receive  some  infusion  of  the  Scottish  discipline,  the  "  Scotch 
mist,"  as  they  were  accustomed  at  that  time  with  a  nervous 
shrinking  to  call  it.  Dr.  Neville  lived  to  entertain  the  king  in 
Trinity  college  in  1G15,  which  was  also  the  year  of  his  death. 
He  expended  more  than  £3000  in  rebuilding  the  quadrangle 
which  still  bears  his  name. — P.  L. 

NEWBOROUGH  or  NEWBUBGH,  William  of.  See 
William  of  NKWB0RQH. 

NEWCASTLE.     See  Cavendish  and  Hollis. 

NEWCOME,  William,  an  Irish  prelate,  born  at  Barton-le- 
Clay  in  Bedfordshire  in  1729  ;  received  his  education  at  Abing- 
don grammar-school,  and  at  Pembroke  college,  Oxford.  He 
afterwards  took  his  degree  at  Hertford  college,  with  which  he 
was  long  connected  as  a  tutor.  In  this  capacity  he  attained 
eminence,  and  had  Charles  James  Eox  for  one  of  his  pupils. 
After  taking  the  degree  of  D.D.,  he  was  appointed  in  17G5 
chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Hertford,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  by 
whom,  within  a  year,  he  was  elevated  to  the  see  of  Dromore. 
He  was  translated  to  the  bishopric  of  Ossory  in  1775,  to  that  of 
Waterford  in  1779,  and  in  1795  to  the  archbishopric  of  Armagh, 
lie  died  in  Dublin,  January  11,  1800.  He  published  in  177S 
"An  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,"  which  involved  him  in  a  contro- 
versy with  Priestley;  "Observations  on  our  Lord's  conduct  as 
a  Divine  Instructor,"  &c,  1782;  "An  attempt  towards  an 
improved  version,  a  metrical  arrangement,  and  an  explanation 
of  the  twelye  minor  prophets,"  1785  ;  "  Ezekiel,"  on  the  same 
plan,  1788;  "An  Historical  View  of  the  English  Biblical  Trans- 
lations," &c.  After  his  death  there  appeared  his  "  Attempt 
towards  revising  our  English  translation  of  the  Scriptures" — a 
favourite  subject  with  Newcome,  in  the  treatment  of  which,  how- 
ever, ho  offended  more  critics  than  he  gratified. 

NEWCOMEN,  THOMAS,  an  English  engineer,  one  of  the 
VOL.  in. 


inventors  of  the  atmospheric  steam-engine,  was  born  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  probably  in  Devonshire,  and 
became  an  ironmonger  at  Dartmouth.  In  conjunction  with  John 
Cawley,  a  glazier  of  the  same  place,  he  obtained,  in  1705,  a 
patent  for  a  steam-engine,  the  first  in  which  steam  was  success- 
fully employed  to  drive  mechanism  for  purposesof  practical  utility. 
The  direct  pressure  of  steam  on  the  surface  of  water  had  already 
been  used  by  De  Cans  and  Lord  Worcester,  for  forcing  the  water 
to  a  height ;  and  the  condensation  of  the  steam  had  also  been 
employed  by  Savery  to  produce  a  vacuum  in  a  vessel  into  which 
water  was  raised  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Those  plans 
had  the  disadvantage  of  being  very  wasteful  of  heat,  through  the 
condensation  of  a  large  portion  of  the  steam  on  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  water.  Papin  had  invented  the  cylinder  and 
piston  ;  but  in  his  invention  the  cylinder  itself  was  to  have  served 
alternately  as  boiler  and  condenser,  in  consequence  of  which  it 
was  practically  useless.  Newcomen  and  Cawley  were  the  first  who 
combined  the  cylinder  and  piston  with  a  separate  boiler.  They 
used  the  steam  at  a  pressure  very  little,  if  at  all,  exceeding  that  of 
the  atmosphere ;  it  entered  the  cylinder  below  the  piston,  and  so 
balanced  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  top  of  the  piston, 
which  was  raised  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder  by  the  descent  of  the 
pump  rods  and  plungers  that  hung  from  the  other  end  of  the 
walking  beam.  The  steam-admission  valve  was  then  shut,  and 
the  steam  in  the  cylinder  was  condensed  by  the  admission  of  a 
current  of  cold  water  into  a  casing  surrounding  the  cylinder.  The 
pressure  below  the  piston  was  thus  made  less  than  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  which  consequently  forced  the  piston  down 
and  raised  the  other  end  of  the  beam,  together  with  its  pump 
rods  and  plungers.  This  engine,  known  at  the  time  as  the  "fire- 
engine,"  but  now  called  the  "  atmospheric  steam-engine,"  soon 
became  extensively  used  for  pumping  water  from  mines.  Its 
inventors  afterwards  made  its  action  more  rapid  by  injecting  the 
condensing  water  into  the  interior  of  the  cylinder.  It  underwent, 
from  time  to  time,  various  improvements  in  detail,  contrived  by 
Potter,  Beighton,  and  others,  and  was  brought  to  the  most  per- 
fect condition  of  which  it  was  capable  by  Smeaton  ;  hut  it  pos- 
sessed the  radical  defect  of  introducing  the  steam  at  each  stroke 
into  a  cylinder  previously  cooled  by  contact  with  cold  water  and 
cold  air  ;  and  it  was  superseded  when  that  defect  was  overcome 
through  the  invention  of  Watt. — W.  J.  M.  R. 

NEWDIGATE,  Sir  Roger,  the  founder  of  a  prize  for  Eng- 
glish  verses  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  was  born  in  1719,  and 
in  1734  succeeded  his  brother  in  the  baronetcy  and  ancient 
family  estates  at  Abury  and  Harefield.  He  was  educated  at 
Westminster  school  and  University  college,  Oxford,  made  the 
tour  of  France  and  Italy,  and  on  his  return  entered  parliament 
as  member  for  Middlesex.  In  1750  he  was  elected  to  represent 
the  university  of  Oxford,  which  he  continued  to  do  until  1780, 
when  he  retired  from  public  life  after  a  parliamentary  career  of 
thirty-five  years.     He  died  in  1806. — B.  II. 

NEWPORT,  George,  a  distinguished  physiologist  and  ento- 
mologist, was  born  at  Canterbury  on  July  4th,  1803.  His 
father  was  a  wheelwright.  He  gave  his  son  an  ordinary 
English  education,  and  apprenticed  him  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
to  his  own  business.  Newport  never  liked  the  trade ;  but  his 
father  falling  into  pecuniary  difficulties,  he  was  obliged,  after 
the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  to  continue  it.  By  working 
hard  three  or  four  days  in  the  week,  he  contrived  to  give  a 
portion  of  his  time  to  the  more  congenial  pursuits  of  literature, 
science,  the  study  of  antiquities,  and  especially  of  entomology. 
The  Canterbury  Philosophical  and  Literary  Institution,  of  which 
he  became  a  member  in  1825,  afforded  him  the  means  of  study. 
In  the  first  year  of  his  membership  he  lectured  at  the  Institution 
on  mechanics,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed 
exhibiter  of  the  museum,  with  a  small  salary.  Before  long  he 
became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Weekes,  a  surgeon  of  Sandwich, 
who  offered  to  take  him  as  a  pupil  without  premium,  but  with 
no  remuneration  for  his  services;  not  even  that  of  board  and 
lodging.  This  offer  Newport  accepted,  and  although  enduring 
great  privations,  fulfilled  his  engagement.  He  then  came  to 
London  and  obtained  a  nomination  to  University  college,  where 
the  professors  on  learning  his  circumstances  gave  him  gratuitous 
admission  to  their  lectures.  He  passed  the  College  of  Surgeons 
and  the  Apothecaries'  Hall  in  1835.  For  the  next  few  years  he 
prosecuted  the  practice  of  his  profession,  at  the  same  time 
devoting  all  his  leisure  to  scientific  pursuits.  In  the  latter 
period  of  his  life  science  almost  entirely  occupied  his  attention. 
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ddent  of  the  Entomologi cal 
i  f  which  lie  had  been  one  of  the  first  members.     In 
.  and  in  the  following  year  a  fellow  of 
:v.     In  the  same  year  he  received  from  her 
asion  of  .£100  per  annum,  in  consideration  of  his 
merits  as  a  laborious  and  disinterested  cultivator  of  science.     He 
was  the  anther  of  the  article  "Insecta"  in  the  Cyclopredia  of 
v  and  Physiology,  and  of  numerous  memoirs  in  the  Phi- 
al Transactions,'  and  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnrcan 
His  memoirs  on   the   nervous 
system  of  Insecta  and  the  higher  Articulata,  and  his  observa- 
tions on  the  impregnation  of  the  ovum  in  the  Amphibia,  are 
amongst  the  principal  results  of  his  labours.     He  twice  received 

al  medal  from  the  Roval  Society.     He  died  of  bronclutis 
on  April  7th.  1854.— F.  C.  W. 

NEWTON,  Gelbebt  STTMBT,  R.A.,  was  bom  at  Halifax 
in  Nova  Scotia,  in  1794,  and  was  taught  painting  by  his  uncle, 
Gilbert  Stuart,  the  portrait-painter,  who  had  made  a  reputation 
in  England  as  "American  Stuart,"  and  in  1807  had  settled  in 
Boston,  United  States.  Newton  came  to  England  in  ISIS,  then 
.  Italy,  and  afterwards  entered  as  a  student  in  the  London 
royal  academy.  He  commenced  as  a  portrait-painter,  but 
acquired  his  reputation  by  his  small  subject  pictures,  which  are 
remarkable  for  their  beautiful  colouring  and  spirited  execution. 
His  masterpiece  is  "  Captain  Macheath,"  painted  in  1825,  which 
was  purchased  by  the  marquis  of  Lansdowne  for  five  hundred 
guineas.      In  1832  Newton  revisited  his  native  country  and 

1  there.     He  returned  to  London,  and  at  the  close  of  that 

y  ar  was  elected  a  royal  academician,  having  been  four  years  an 

ite  ;  but  a  picture  of  •' Abelard  in  his  Study,"  exhibited  in 

1833,  was  his  last  picture.    He  was  afflicted  with  aberration  of 

mind,  and  died  at  Chelsea,  August  5th,  1S35. — R.  N.  W. 

NEWTON,  Sip.  Isaac,  a  distinguished  mathematician  and 
natural  philosopher,  was  bom  in  the  manor  house  of  Woolsthorpe, 
in  the  parish  of  Colsterworth,  in  Lincolnshire,  on  the  25th  Decem- 
ber, o.s.,  1G42,  the  same  year  in  which  Galileo  died.  His  father, 
who  bore  the  same  name,  owned  and  farmed  the  manor  of 
'Woolsthorpe,  and  died  a  few  months  after  his  marriage  to  Han- 
nah Ayscough.  Mrs.  Newton  gave  premature  birth  to  a  sickly 
child,  so  small  "  that  he  might  have  been  put  into  a  quart  mug." 
The  infant,  however,  grew  in  size  and  strength,  destined  to  acquire 
high  intellectual  powers,  and  attain  a  more  than  octogenarian  age. 
The  manor,  worth  about  £30  per  annum,  had  been  in  the  family 
upwards  of  a  hundred  years,  but  in  the  possession  of  parties  who 
did  not  know  their  descent.  Sir  Isaac  in  1705  had  reason  to 
suppose  from  tradition  that  he  was  descended  from  John  Newton 
of  Westby  in  Lincolnshire,  but  it  is  certain  that  twenty  years 
later  he  believed  that  he  was  descended  from  a  family  in  East 
Lothian  in  Scotland.  In  1G45,  when  his  mother  was  married  to 
the  Rev.  Barnabas  Smith,  he  was  placed  under  her  care,  and 
•  t  to  two  little  day  schools  at  Skillington  and  Stoke.  When 
twelve  years  of  age  he  went  to  the  public  school  at  Grantham, 
taught  by  Mr.  Stokes,  and  was  boarded  with  Mr.  Clark,  an 
apothecary.  Per  some  time  he  occupied  a  low  place  in  the 
school,  but_  having  quarreled  with  a  boy,  his  superior  in  the 
class,  he  gained  the  physical  mastery  over  him,  and  having  suc- 

ly  striven  also  to  surpass  him  in  scholarship,  he  finally  rose 
to  be  the  head  of  the  school.     After  attaining  this  position  our 

scholar  spent  his  leisure  hours  in  all  kinds  of  mechanical 
operations,  constructing  with  rude  tools  wind-mills,  water-clocks, 
sun-dials,  and  a  carriage  driven  by  the  person  who  sat  in  it. 
But  while  flying  paper  kiter,  and  frightening  the  country  people 
with  paper  lanterns  tied  to  their  tails,  he  was  occupied  also  with 
drawing  and  copying  portraits,  and  to  some  extent  with  writing 
■     After  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  in  1656  his 

t  returned  to  Woolsthorpe  with  her  three  chi'dren   Mary 

mtj,  and  Hannah  Smith.     Her  son  Isaac,  who  had  now 
recalled  from  school  with  much  of 

traction  which  Mr  Stokes  could  supply,  in  order  to  assist 
in  the  management  of  the  little  farm;  but  though  he  performed 
many  of  the  dnti  is  thus  imposed  upon  him,  marketing  at  Gran- 
tham with  an  old  son-ant  of  the  family,  yet  he  devolved  upon  him 
tli.'  more  important  duties,  and  found  it  more  agreeable  to  devour 
some  favourite  author  at  the  road-side  than  to  buvand  sell  in  the 
market-place.  When  our  jroung  reholar  was  found  ill  qualified 
for  the  soberpursuits  of  the  field,  he  was  sent  bark  to  Grantham 
■'.  where  he  remained  for  nine  months  in  diligent  preparation 
for  a  university  course.     He  accordingly  went  to  Cambridge  in 


June,  1661,  and  on  the  5th  of  that  month  he  was  admitted  sub- 
Sizar  at  Trinity  college,  and  matriculated  sizar  on  the  8th  of  July, 
very  ill  prepared  for  the  studies  which  he  was  about  to  pursue. 
Sanderson's  Logic  he  had  read  beforehe  left  home  ;  Kepler's  Optics 
lie  perused  at  the  desire  of  his  tutor;  and  having  purchased  a 
book  on  astrology,  with  diagrams  which  puzzled  him,  he  had 
recourse  to  Euclid's  Elements  to  assist  him  in  understanding  them. 
Some  of  the  propositions,  however,  appeared  to  him  so  self-evident, 
that  he  threw  Euclid  aside  as  "a  trifling  book,"  and  devoted 
himself  in  the  summer  of  1663  to  the  study  of  Descartes'  Geo- 
metry. In  1664,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  a  little  before  Christmas, 
when  he  was  senior  sophister,  he  bought  Schooten's  Miscellanea 
and  Descartes'  Geometry,  which  he  had  read  "  clean  over"  half  a 
year  before.  At  the  same  time  he  borrowed  Wallis'  works,  and  in 
thewinterof  1664-65he  copied  those  annotations  out  of  Schooten 
and  Wallis  which  exist  in  his  "Common  Place  Book."  At  this 
time  he  discovered  the  method  of  infinite  series,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1665,  being  forced  from  Cambridge  by  the  plague,  he 
computed  the  area  of  the  hyperbola,  at  Boothby  in  Lincolnshire, 
to  two  and  fifty  figures  by  the  same  method.  On  the  28th 
April,  1664,  he  was  elected  to  one  of  the  vacant  scholarships  in 
Trinity  college,  and  during  the  same  year  he  had  impaired  his 
health  by  long-continued  observations  on  the  comet.  In  January, 
1665,  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  In  May  of  the  same  year  he 
discovered  the  method  of  fluxions,  and  in  November  he  showed 
their  application  to  the  drawing  of  tangents,  and  "  the  finding  the 
radius  of  curvity  of  any  curve."  It  was  probably  in  the  autumn 
of  this  year  (1665)  that  he  was  led  to  speculate  on  the  force  of 
gravity,  and  to  consider  that  the  same  force  by  which  an  apple 
fell  to  the  ground  might  extend  to  the  moon  and  the  other  planets 
and  keep  them  in  their  orbits.  About  the  commencement  of  1666 
he  procured  a  glass  prism  in  order  "  to  try  therewith  the  pheno- 
mena of  colours."  On  his  return  to  Cambridge  on  the  1st 
October,  1667,  he  was  elected  minor-fellow,  and  on  the  10th 
March,  1668,  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.,  and  stood  twenty-third 
on  the  list  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight.  While  occupied 
with  the  subjects  of  fluxions  and  gravity  he  "  applied  himself  to 
the  grinding  of  optic  glasses  of  other  figures  than  spherical,"  with 
the  view,  no  doubt,  of  correcting  spherical  aberration ;  but  hay- 
ing found  that  "  light  is  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  differently 
refrangible  rays"  which  could  not  be  collected  into  one  focus,  he 
abandoned  "  his  glass  works  "  in  order  "  to  take  reflections  into 
consideration."  The  reappearance  of  the  plague,  however,  and 
other  causes,  prevented  him  from  doing  anything  for  two  years,  but 
in  the  end  of  1668  he  made  a  reflecting  telescope  6g-  inches  long, 
with  a  speculum  6  inches  in  aperture,  and  a  magnifying  power  of 
38,  which  showed  him  Jupiter's  four  satellites  and  the  crescent  of 
Venus.  In  1669  when  Dr.  Barrow  resigned  the  Lucasian  pro- 
fessorship of  mathematics,  Newton  was  appointed  his  successor, 
and  from  this  time  he  began  to  communicate  to  the  Royal  Society 
an  account  of  those  splendid  discoveries  which  excited  such 
interest  throughout  the  scientific  world.  A  description  of  his 
reflecting  telescope  was  the  first  of  these  communications.  The 
telescope  itself  was  sent  to  the  society  and  shown  to  the  king, 
and  before  a  year  had  elapsed  a  fellow  of  Trinity  college  made  a 
similar  instrument  of  nearly  the  same  size,  which  Newton  con- 
sidered better  than  his  own.  In  consequence  of  this  communica- 
tion Newton  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  on  the 
10th  January,  1672.  Although  he  had  explained  his  grand 
discovery  of  the  different  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light  in  his 
lectures  between  1669  and  1671,  it  was  not  known  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society.  In  a  letter  to  their  secretary  dated  18th 
January,  1672,  he  offered  to  read  an  account  of  what  "in  his 
judgment,  was  the  oddest,  if  not  the  most  considerable  detection 
which  had  hitherto  been  made  in  the  operations  of  nature."  This 
was  the  discovery  that  white  light  consisted  of  rays  of  different 
colours  and  different  refrangibility,  a  discovery  that  involved  him 
in  controversies  with  Hook,  Huygens,  and  several  very  inferior 
persons,  which  so  disturbed  his  tranquillity  that  he  threatened  to 
be  no  longer  "  a  slave  to  philosophy,"  but  "  resolutely  to  bid  adieu 
to  it  eternally  except  what  he  might  do  for  his  own  private  satis- 
faction, or  leave  to  come  out  after  him."  Finding  "  mathematical 
speculation  at  least  dry  if  not  somewhat  barren,"  Newton  thought 
of  studying  law,  and  became  a  candidate  for  the  law  fellowship 
in  February,  1673.  Dr.  Barrow,  however,  gave  the  appointment 
to  his  rival  as  being  the  senior  candidate.  In  consequence,  pro- 
bably, of  this  disappointment,  the  Royal  Society  at  his  desire 
"  excused  him"  from  its  weekly  payments;  and  when  his  fellow- 
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ship  was  about  to  expire  the  crown  permitted  him  to  hold  the 
Lucasian  chair  with  a  fellowship,  without  the  obligation  of  taking 
holy  orders.  On  the  9th  December,  1  675,  Newton  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Society  "a  theory  of  light  and  colours,  containing 
partly  an  hypothesis,"  to  explain  the  properties  of  light  in  his 
former  papers,  and  also  the  colours  of  thin  plates.  This  hypothesis 
was  to  such  an  extent  a  modification  of  Descartes  and  Hook's 
undulatoiy  theory  that  after  the  reading  of  it  Hook  said  "  that 
the  main  of  it  was  contained  in  his  Micrographia,"  an  assertion 
which  led  to  a  controversy  between  the  two  philosophers  which 
had  an  amicable  termination.  In  having  published  this  hypothesis 
Newton  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Young  to  have  considered  an  ethereal 
medium  as  necessary  for  the  production  of  light ;  but  he  himself 
distinctly  states  that  his  hypothesis  was  "  not  propounded  to  be 
believed;"  "that  light  is  neither  ether  nor  its  vibrating  motion  ;" 
and  that  "  an  erroneous  supposition"  is  involved  in  such  a  hypo- 
thesis. In  prosecuting  his  researches  respecting  gravity  he  was 
led  by  the  laws  of  Kepler  to  the  great  law  that  gravity  decreased 
as  the  square  of  the  distance;  but  not  possessing  an  accurate 
measure  of  the  earth's  radius,  he  could  not  reconcile  the  force 
of  gravity  at  the  earth's  surface  with  that  which  takes  place  at 
the  distance  of  the  moon.  Having  heard,  however,  of  Picard's 
measure  of  the  earth's  diameter,  he  succeeded  in  1084  in  proving 
that  the  force  of  gravity  at  the  earth's  surface,  four  thousand 
miles  from  its  centre,  was  about  exactly  equal  to  that  which  kept 
the  moon  in  her  orbit  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  miles  from  the  earth,  and  consequently  that  all  the 
primary  planets  were  retained  by  the  same  force  in  their  orbits 
round  the  sun,  and  all  the  secondary  planets  in  their  orbits  round 
their  primaries.  These  discoveries  were  described  in  a  treatise, 
"  De  Motu  Corporum,"  which  he  showed  to  Halley  at  Cambridge 
in  1684,  and  which  was  afterwards  completed  and  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Society  early  in  1C85.  This  treatise  is  supposed  to 
have  been  part  of  his  Lucasian  lectures.  It  was  doubtless  the 
germ  of  his  great  work  entitled  "  Philosophic  Naturalis  Princi- 
pia  Mathematics,"  the  first  book  of  which  was  presented  to  the 
society  on  the  20th  April,  1086;  the  second  in  March,  1G87; 
the  third  on  the  Cth  of  April,  1687;  and  the  work  published  at 
the  expense  of  Dr.  Halley  about  the  middle  of  the  same  year.  A 
recent  edition,  under  the  care  of  Roger  Cotes,  was  published  in 
1713,  and  a  third  edition  edited  by  Dr.  Pcmberton  in  1726.  We 
have  already  seen  that  Newton  had  invented  the  method  of 
fluxions  in  1665.  In  June,  1669,  he  communicated  to  Dr.  Bar- 
row his  "  Analysis  per  equationes  numero  tenninorum  infinitas," 
in  which  the  method  of  fluxions  is  explained.  The  contents  of 
this  work  had  been  circulated  throughout  Europe,  and  were  there- 
fore known  to  foreign  mathematicians  though  the  work  itself  was 
not  published  till  1711.  The  principle  of  the  calculus  was  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Principia"  in  1687,  and  its  algorithm  in  1699  in 
the  second  volume  of  Wallis'  works.  The  doctrine  of  fluxions 
(the  calculus  of  differences)  was  discovered  also  by  Leibnitz,  and 
hence  a  controversy  arose  on  the  question  of  priority  which 
agitated  the  mathematical  world  for  nearly  two  centuries,  and 
which  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  terminated.  The  following  is 
the  verdict  pronounced  by  Sir  David  Brewster  in  his  Life  of 
Newton : — 

1.  That  Newton  was  the  first  inventor  of  the  method  of 
fluxions  in  1666  ;  that  the  method  was  incomplete  in  its  nota- 
tion, and  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  it  was  not  published 
to  the  world  till  1687. 

2.  That  Leibnitz  communicated  to  Newton  in  1677  his  Dif- 
ferential Calculus,  with  a  complete  system  of  notation,  and  that 
he  published  it  in  1684. 

While  Newton  was  engaged  in  writing  the  second  and  third 
books  of  the  "  Principia,"  an  arbitrary  act  of  James  II.  called 
him  into  public  notice.  He  was  one  of  a  deputation  which  the 
university  sent  to  government  to  resist  a  mandamus  from  the 
crown  for  granting  to  a  monk  the  degree  of  master  of  arts. 
Judge  Jeffreys  rebuked  the  deputation — "  As  most  of  you  are 
divines,"  said  he,  "  go  away  and  sin  no  more  lest  a  worse  thing 
come  unto  you."  "  Under  this  rebuke,"  Sir  David  Brewster 
remarks,  "  and  in  front  of  such  a  judge,  the  most  ferocious  that 
ever  sat  upon  the  judgment-seat,  stood  the  immortal  author  of 
the  '  Principia,'  who  had  risen  from  the  invention  of  its  problems 
to  defend  the  religion  which  he  professed  and  the  university 
which  he  adorned.  The  mandate  which  he  resisted — a  diploma 
to  a  monk — was  in  one  sense  an  abuse  of  trivial  magnitude, 
unworthy  of  the  intellectual  sacrifice  which  it  occasioned ;  but 


the  spark  is  no  measure  of  the  conflagration  which  it  kindles, 
and  the  arm  of  a  Titan  may  be  required  to  crush  what  the  touch 
of  an  infant  might  have  destroyed."  Owing  to  the  part  which 
Newton  took  on  this  occasion  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the 
university  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  he  sat  in  parliament 
from  January,  16S9,  till  its  dissolution  in  February,  1690.  As 
Newton  was  not  returned  to  the  next  parliament,  his  friends 
exerted  themselves  to  procure  for  him  the  presidency  of  King's 
college,  Cambridge ;  and  when  they  failed  in  this  attempt  they 
applied  in  vain  for  the  mastership  of  the  Charter-house  school. 
In  the  autumn  of  1692  his  health  began  to  give  way.  For  nearly 
a  year  he  had  suffered  from  loss  of  appetite  and  want  of  sleep, 
which  produced  a  degree  of  nervous  irritability  which  gave  rise 
to  a  report  that  he  had  become  insane.  It  has  been  proved, 
however,  that  this  rumour  was  wholly  groundless,  as  he  com- 
posed at  this  period  his  four  celebrated  letters  to  Dr.  Bentley, 
solved  difficult  problems,  and  carried  on  important  chemical 
inquiries.  Having  completed  the  great  researches  which  it  had 
been  the  business  of  his  life  to  carry  on,  he  and  his  friends  had 
expected  some  national  recognition  of  his  services  to  science. 
Charles  Montague,  whom  he  had  known  as  a  fellow  of  Trinity 
college  and  as  a  colleague  in  the  Convention  parliament,  had 
long  been  anxious  to  serve  his  friend.  Having  been  appointed 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  found  it  necessary  to  restore 
to  its  proper  value  the  adulterated  coin  of  the  realm,  he  appointed 
Newton  in  1695  warden  of  the  mint,  with  a  salary  of  £600  per 
annum.  In  1699  he  succeeded  to  the  mastership  of  the  same 
establishment,  with  a  salary  of  from  £1200  to  £1500  a  year. 
In  the  same  year  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  elected  him 
one  of  their  eight  foreign  associates.  In  studying  the  lunar  theory 
he  had  occasion,  between  1694  and  1696,  to  correspond  with 
Flamsteed,  the  astronomer  royal,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  results  of  his  lunar  observations  at  Greenwich.  Flamsteed 
gave  his  observations  with  some  reluctance,  and  a  misunderstand- 
ing took  place  which  compromised  the  character  of  both.  In 
1703,  when  Newton  was  elected  president  of  the  Royal  Society, 
he  was  anxious  for  the  publication  of  the  Greenwich  observa- 
tions ;  and  having  mentioned  their  importance  to  the  prince- 
consort,  the  prince  offered  to  be  at  the  expense  of  reducing  and 
publishing  them.  Articles  of  agreement  were  accordingly  drawn 
up,  and  referees  appointed.  Flamsteed  failed  to  fulfil  his  part 
of  the  contract,  and  a  grave  quarrel  arose,  in  which  he  denounced 
Newton  as  his  enemy.  Mr.  Baily,  in  his  life  of  Flamsteed,  hav- 
ing had  access  only  to  the  documents  left  by  the  astronomer,  has 
represented  Newton  as  having  not  only  acted  unjustly  in  the 
matter,  but  given  way  to  "  sudden  ebullitions  of  temper,  and 
apparent  perversity  of  conduct."  Sir  David  Brewster,  however, 
having  obtained  a  true  copy  of  the  articles  of  agreement,  and 
other  documents  not  known  to  Mr.  Baily,  has  placed  this  ques- 
tion in  its  true  light — a  light  much  less  favourable  to  Flamsteed 
than  to  Newton.  While  this  controversy  was  going  on,  Newton 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  the  16th  April,  1705, 
when  the  queen  with  the  prince-consort  was  passing  through 
Cambridge  to  her  residence  at  Newmarket.  The  court  was  held 
in  Trinity  lodge ;  and  the  royal  guests  were  entertained  at  a 
dinner  of  so  sumptuous  a  character  that  the  university  was 
obliged  to  borrow  £500  to  pay  the  expense  of  it.  On  the  death 
of  Queen  Anne  in  1714,  and  the  accession  of  George  I.,  Charles 
Montague  was  created  Earl  of  Halifax,  and  appointed  first  lord 
of  the  treasury.  From  his  intimacy  with  Newton  he  became 
acquainted  with  his  niece,  Catherine  Barton,  a  lady  of  wit  and 
beauty  ;  and  such  was  his  admiration  of  her  that  he  bequeathed 
to  her  the  rangership  and  lodge  of  Bushy  park,  with  £5000 
and  an  annuity  of  £200,  purchased  in  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  name. 
Though  reckoned  a  woman  of  strict  honour  and  virtue,  this  legacy 
gave  rise  to  unmerited  suspicions,  which  had  no  existence  during 
the  life  of  Halifax ;  and  we  regret  to  say  that  attempts  have 
been  recently  made  to  give  a  colour  to  the  transaction  equally 
unfavourable  to  Newton  and  Miss  Barton.  In  1717,  two  years 
after  the  death  of  Halifax,  Mi.-s  Barton  married  John  Con- 
duit, M.P.,  of  Cranbury,  who  succeeded  Newton  as  master  of 
the  mint.  Her  only  daughter,  Catherine  Conduit,  married 
Lord  Lymington,  from  whom  the  noble  family  of  Portsmouth 
are  descended.  At  the  court  of  George  I.  Sir  Isaac  was  a  great 
favourite.  The  princess  of  Wales,  afterwards  queen-consort  of 
George  II.,  and  a  correspondent  of  Leibnitz,  delighted  in  his 
conversation,  and  we  regret  to  say  that  the  German  philoso- 
pher took  advantage  of  his  position  to  address  to  the  princess 


von-  grave  charges  against  Newton  and  Locke.  When  the  king 
heard  of  them  he  requested  Newton  to  defend  himself.  Dr. 
Clarke  undertook  the  task;  and  the  controversy,  which  was 
carried  on  through  the  princess,  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  death 

:  nitz  in  1716,  after  Dr.  Clarke  had  returned  his  fifth 
answer  to  the  fifth  paper  of  Leibnitz.  In  conversing  with  the 
a  on  the  education  of  the  royal  family,  Sir  Isaac  men- 
tioned a  now  system  of  chronology  which  he  had  composed  at 
Gambri  er  d<  sire  he  drew  up  an  account  of  it  for  her 

private  use.  The  Abbe'  Conti  having  been  permitted  to  take  a 
:  it,  published  it  in  Paris  without  the  leave  of  the  author, 
and' with  notes  by  Freret  controverting  some  of  its  leading  results. 
Sir  Isaac  replied  to  Freret.  and  was  thus  led  to  compose  his 
"Chronology  of  Ancient  Kingdoms,"  &C.,  which  was  published 
in  1728,  after  his  death.  In  1722,  when  Sir  Isaac  had  entered 
! .'.tieth  year,  he  was  attacked  with  incontinence  of  urine, 
from  which  he  slowly  recovered.  In  1724  the  complaint  returned, 
accompanied  with  stone;  and  after  enjoying  a  few  months  of 
health  he  was  seized  in  January,  1725,  with  a  violent  cough  and 
inflammation  of  the  lungs.  A  fit  of  the  gout  which  supervened 
restored  him  to  such  a  degree  of  health  that  he  presided  at  the 
Royal  Society  on  the  2nd  .March,  172b'.  The  fatigue,  however, 
which  he  underwent  on  this  occasion  brought  on  a  painful  illness, 
which  turned  out  to  be  stone  in  the  bladder.  Under  its  severe 
paroxysms  lie  never  uttered  a  cry,  preserving  his  usual  cheerful- 
ness and  his  faculties  entire  till  within  two  days  of  his  death. 
On  the  18th  March  he  became  insensible,  and  expired  at  Ken- 
sington without  pain  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  March,  172G,  in 
the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  His  body  was  removed  to  London 
on  the  28th,  and  lay  in  state  in  the  Jerusalem  chamber,  from 
which  it  was  conveyed  to  Westminster  abbey,  and  buried  near 
the  entrance  to  the  choir  on  the  left  hand,  where  a  monument 
was  erected  by  his  relatives  in  1831.  In  1831  a  medal  was 
struck  in  honour  of  him  at  the  mint;  and  on  the  4th  February, 
1755,  a  magnificent  full-length  statue  of  him  in  marble,  hy 
Roubilliac,  was  erected  in  the  ante- chapel  of  Trinity  college,  at 
the  expense  of  Dr.  Robert  Smith,  professor  of  astronomy  and 
experimental  philosophy.  In  1858  a  colossal  statue  of  him  in 
bronze,  by  Mr.  Theed,  was  erected  by  public  subscription  on  St. 
Peti  r's  hill,  Grantham.  The  figure,  in  the  act  of  lecturing,  is 
twelve  feet  high,  and  weighs  upwards  of  two  tons,  half  of  which 
in  the  shape  of  old  cannon  was  contributed  by  government. 
The  pedestal  is  fourteen  feet  high ;  and  the  statue  looks  down 
upon  the  road  along  which  Sir  Isaac  must  have  walked  on  his 
way  to  school.  This  noble  monument  was  inaugurated  by  Lord 
Brougham  on  the  21st  September,  1858,  in  an  eloquent  oration 
which  was  translated  into  French.  The  personal  estate  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  worth  about  £32,000,  was  divided  among  his 
four  nephews  and  four  nieces  of  the  half-blood,  the  grandchil- 
dren of  his  mother  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith.  The  family  estates 
went  to  the  heir-at-law,  John  Newton,  who  sold  them  in  1732 
to  Edmund  Turnor,  Esq.  of  Stoke  Rocheford.  The  principal 
works  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  are  his  "  Principia  Philosophise  Natu- 
ralis Mathematica ;"  his  " Geometric*  Analytica;"  his  "Treatise 
on  Optics,"  published  in  1705;  his  "Lectiones  Optica;,"  published 
after  his  death,  and  other  works,  which  were  collected  by  Bishop 
Horsley  and  published  in  five  volumes  4to,  under  the  title  of 
Newtoni  Opera  qux  extant  omnia;  Lond.,  1779  and  1782.  This 
collection  contains  also  his  literary  and  theological  works,  namely, 
his  "Chronology,"  his  "Observations  on  the  Prophecies  of  Holy 
"Writ,  viz.,  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse,"  and  his  historical  account 
of  two  notable  corruptions  of  scripture.  For  more  ample  infor- 
mation respecting  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  see  Sir  David  Brewster's 
in  i j'  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Discoveries  of  Sir  heme 
Newton,  second  edition,  in  2  vols.;  Edinburgh,  1800.— D.  B. 

NEWTON,  John,  an  English  mathematician,  was  born  at 
Oundle  in  Northamptonshire  in  1022,  and  died  at  Ross  in 
Herefordshire  on  the  25th  of  December,  1G78.  He  was  rector 
of  Ross,  and  one  of  the  chaplains  of  King  Charles  II.  He  wrote 
a  voluminous  collection  of  treatises  on  various  branches  of  mathe- 
matics, of  high  authority  in  their  day. —  W.  .1.  M.  R. 

NEWTON,  John,  the  well-known  divine  and  writer  on 
spiritual  experience,  was  bom  in  London,  24th  July,  1722  o.s. 
Hi  lather  was  master  of  a  ship  in  the  Mediterranean  trade 
and  his  pious  mother  instilled  religious  truth  into  his  youthful 
mind  with  great  assiduity  and  tenderness.  She  died,"  indeed 
when  her  only  child  was  seven  years  of  age;  but  the  germs 
implanted  by  her,  though  they  long  lay  dormant,  produced  abun- 


dant fruit  in  subsequent  years.  The  youth  was  at  school  only 
two  years  between  his  eighth  and  his  tenth  years,  but  he  had 
made  considerable  progress  under  maternal  tuition.  In  his 
eleventh  year  he  went  on  board  his  father's  ship,  and  made  five 
successive  voyages  to  the  Mediterranean.  Having  made  a  voyage 
to  Venice  afterwards  as  a  common  seaman,  on  his  return  he  was 
impressed  on  board  the  Harwich  at  the  Nore,  and,  by  his  father's 
influence,  was  rated  as  a  midshipman.  Here  began,  as  himself 
says,  "my  awfully  mad  career,"  and  he  became  "a  medley  of 
religion,  philosophy,  and  indolence."  While  the  ship  lay  at  Ply- 
mouth he  deserted,  but  was  caught,  flogged,  and  degraded.  He 
was  discharged  at  Madeira,  and  entered  another  ship  bound  for 
Sierra  Leone.  He  remained  on  the  coast  of  Africa  for  some  time, 
and  so  vile  had  he  become  that  even  the  negroes  shunned  him. 
The  trader  with  whom  he  lived  so  starved  and  abused  him,  that 
it  is  a  wonder  that  he  survived  the  treatment.  He  changed  his 
residence,  but  was  still  a  swearing  profligate — "the  white  man 
had  grown  black."  The  dangers  and  deliverances  of  his  return 
voyage  tended,  however,  to  sober  him,  and  to  produce  serious 
reflections.  In  1748  he  sailed  in  a  slaver  for  the  west  coast  of 
Africa ;  and  on  his  coming  back  he  married  a  young  lady  in  Kent, 
to  whom  he  had  been  romantically  attached  for  years,  and  for 
whom  as  his  wife  his  love  had  ever  a  fresh  glow  and  tenderness. 
Rising  at  length  to  own  a  vessel  himself,  he  made  several  voyages 
in  the  slave-trade,  though  he  was  now  relishing  the  classics,  and 
religious  convictions  were  growing  upon  him.  Relinquishing 
this  nefarious  traffic  in  human  flesh,  he  became  in  1775  tide- 
surveyor  of  the  port  of  Liverpool.  After  being  about  three  years 
in  that  situation  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  ministry;  and 
having  made  some  preparations  both  in  classics  and  theology,  he 
applied  in  1758  for  ordination  to  Dr.  Gilbert,  archbishop  of  York, 
but  was  pointedly  refused.  He  then  applied  himself  to  evan- 
gelical labours  in  Liverpool,  and  had  some  thoughts  of  becoming 
a  dissenter.  In  1764  the  curacy  of  Olney  being  proposed  to 
him  he  was  ordained  deacon  at  Buekden  by  Dr.  Green,  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  Lord  Dartmouth  having  strongly  recommended  the 
unacademic  and  abnormal  candidate.  In  this  curacy  Newton 
laboured  sixteen  years,  and  out  of  his  intimacy  with  the  poet 
Cowper,  residing  in  the  neighbourhood,  sprung  that  remarkable 
volume  of  sacred  poetry  the  Olney  Hymns.  Newton's  evangelical 
influence  on  Scott,  the  well-known  commentator,  was  also  sig- 
nally exercised  during  his  residence  at  Olney.  Mr.  Thornton  of 
London  supplied  the  good  curate  with  money  for  charities,  giving 
him  in  all  about  £3000.  The  same  gentleman  presented  him 
in  1  779  to  the  rectory  of  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Mary  Wool- 
noth,  and  St.  Mary  Woolchurch  Haw,  in  Lombard  Street,  Lon- 
don. In  this  wider  sphere  Newton  laboured  with  growing 
acceptance  and  usefulness  to  the  close  of  his  life.  His  mental 
powers  began  to  be  impaired  some  years  before  his  death,  which 
took  place  on  the  21st  December,  1807,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year 
of  his  age.  John  Newton's  principal  works  are  his  Sermons 
and  Letters,  which  breathe  a  devout  and  heavenly  spirit.  As 
if  to  show  his  fitness  for  the  sacred  office,  he  had  published  a 
volume  of  sermons  in  Liverpool  before  he  took  orders.  He 
specially  excelled  in  clear  statements  of  the  great  truths  of  the 
gospel,  and  in  minute  delineations  of  christian  experience.  His 
conversation  was  ever  of  a  hallowed  and  heavenly  tone — his 
motive  being,  in  the  spirit  of  his  Master,  to  "commend"  that 
Master  to  all  with  whom  he  came  into  contact.  In  his  own 
marvellous  change  he  felt  the  might  of  divine  grace,  and  never 
ceased  extolling  its  power  and  patience.  His  career  was  one  of 
single-hearted  benevolence,  the  rule  of  his  life  being  thus  expressed 
by  himself,  "  If  as  I  go  home  a  child  has  dropped  a  halfpenny, 
and  if  by  giving  it  another  I  can  wipe  away  its  tears,  I  feel  I 
have  done  something."  His  various  works  have  been  often 
reprinted,  especially  his  "  Cardiphonia;  "  and  his  Life,  which  was 
often  told  by  himself,  was  written  by  Richard  Cecil. — J.  E. 

NEWTON,  Thomas,  prelate,  was  born  at  Lichfield  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1704,  and  had  his  earliest  education  in  Lichfield 
and  Westminster  schools,  from  which  he  passed  to  Trinity  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  became  a  fellow.  Having  entered 
into  orders,  he  was  appointed  reader  and  afternoon  preacher 
at  Grosvcnor  chapel,  South  Audley  Street,  London.  He  was  a 
diligent  hunter  of  preferment  and  succeeded  well  in  tho  chase. 
Mr.  Pulteney,  when  Lord  Bath,  made  him  his  chaplain,  and  in 
1744  gave  him  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  Cheapside.  In 
1756  he  was  made  a  royal  chaplain  ;  in  1757  a  prebendary  of 
Westminster;  in  1758  dean  of  St.  Paul's;  and  in  1701  he  was 
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promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Bristol,  which  see  he  continued  to 
occupy  for  twenty-one  years.  He  died  in  1782.  He  was  a  dili- 
gent editor  of  Milton.  His  edition  of  Paradise  Lost  with  notes 
of  various  authors  came  out  in  two  vols.,  4to,  in  1749;  and  a 
corresponding  edition  of  Paradise  Regained  and  the  smaller  poems, 
in  one  vol.  in  1752.  But  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known 
is  his  "  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies,"  which  appeared  in  1754, 
and  has  been  very  useful  in  the  service  of  christian  truth.  He 
left  also  his  autobiography  to  the  world,  upon  which  it  has  been 
remarked  that  if  he  had  withheld  it,  his  character  would  pro- 
bably have  stood  higher  than  it  does,  for  he  gives  his  history  as 
that  of  a  preferment  hunter,  and  of  a  literary  rather  than  a 
religious  man. — P.  L. 

NEY,  Michael,  a  celebrated  warrior,  was  born  at  Sarre- 
Louis  on  the  river  Sarre,  which  flows  into  the  Moselle,  on  the 
10th  January,  17G9.  He  was  the  son  of  a  soldier,  who  had 
fought  with  distinction  at  the  battle  of  Rosbaeh.  The  future 
marshal  received  a  better  education  than  most  of  Napoleon's 
marshals.  After  having  been  for  a  time  in  a  notary's  office,  he 
held  a  situation  in  the  mines.  Peaceful  employment,  however, 
was  not  well  adapted  to  his  martial  temper;  and  spite  of  the 
energetic  opposition  of  his  parents,  he  enlisted  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  in  a  regiment  of  hussars.  His  promotion  was  not  at 
first  rapid ;  but  having  by  his  brilliant  exploits  attracted  the 
notice  of  Kleber,  he  was  in  1794  appointed  adjutant-general. 
Having  been  wounded  by  a  musket  shot  in  one  of  those  combats 
in  which  he  was  always  the  foremost  and  fiercest,  he  retired  for 
a  time  to  his  native  Lorraine.  Returning  to  serve  under  Kleber, 
he  was  by  Kleber's  influence  created  brigadier-general,  a  rank 
which  he  was  at  first,  from  modesty,  inclined  to  refuse.  He 
contributed  to  the  victory  of  the  French  at  the  battle  of  Neu- 
wied ;  but  flung  from  his  horse,  and  rolling  down  a  ravine,  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  An  exchange  of  prisoners 
soon  restored  him  to  that  army  of  which  he  was  alike  a  stay 
and  an  ornament.  His  services  under  Massena  were  of  the 
most  eminent  and  important  kind.  Repeatedly  and  dangerously 
wounded,  he  had  again  and  again  to  withdraw  from  the  scenes 
where  his  presence  to  the  soldier  was  so  inspiring.  In  the  spring 
of  1800  Ney,  scarcely  convalescent,  joined  the  army  of  the 
Rhine.  As  active  and  prompt  as  he  was  bold,  Ney  had  his  full 
share  in  the  crowning  triumph  of  the  French  at  Hohenlinden. 
Peace  brought  Ney  to  Paris,  where  Napoleon  heaped  on  him  all 
the  honours  in  his  power,  and  all  the  flatteries  he  could  invent. 
Bonaparte  and  Josephine  arranged  an  advantageous  marriage 
for  Ney  with  a  young  lady  called  Auguie,  the  boarding-school 
companion  and  intimate  friend  of  Hortense  Beauharnais.  The 
marriage  took  place  early  in  the  summer  of  1802.  Sent  as  a 
plenipotentiary  to  Switzerland,  Ney  displayed  much  adroitness 
and  vigour,  and  was  exceedingly  successful  in  difficult  circum- 
stances. He  was  recalled  to  assume  a  high  command  in  the 
army  of  Boulogne,  which  menaced  England.  One  of  Napoleon's 
earliest  acts  on  mounting  the  imperial  throne,  was  to  name  Ney 
a  marshal.  In  the  glorious  campaigns  of  Napoleon  which  led 
to  the  peace  of  Tilsit  in  1807,  Ney  was,  as  ever,  intrepid  and 
indefatigable.  For  his  terrible  onslaught  on  Elchingrn,  so  fruit- 
ful in  results,  he  was  created  Duke  of  Elchingen,  receiving  from 
the  emperor  six  hundred  thousand  francs  to  support  his  new 
dignity.  If  the  battle  of  Eylau,  though  one  of  the  bloodiest  of 
Napoleon's  battles,  was  also  one  of  the  least  decisive,  it  was 
not  the  fault  of  Ney,  who  flashed  along  from  point  to  point,  a 
miracle  of  valour.  At  Friedland  Marshal  Ney  was  saluted  as 
the  "  Bravest  of  the  brave,"  and  as  such  he  has  ever  since  been 
famous  throughout  the  world.  Spain  was  the  next  theatre  on 
which  Ney  appeared.  But  it  was  the  awful  Russian  campaign 
which  was  destined  to  render  Ney  immortal.  If  mighty  when 
the  vast  army  rolled  on  to  conquest,  he  was  far  mightier  in  the 
unparalleled  reverses  which  befel  it.  In  the  most  tragical  retreat 
which  history  records,  Ney  seemed  able,  by  the  mere  glance  of 
his  eye  and  the  mere  wave  of  his  sword,  to  save  from  full  and 
final  destruction  the  vanquished  French.  He  was  now  prince  of 
Moskowa,  for  such  he  had  been  created  by  Napoleon  the  very 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  battle  of  Moskowa  had  been 
fought — a  battle  which  strewed  the  field  with  thirty  thousand 
dead.  In  the  despairing  contest  of  Napoleon  in  Germany  and 
France  with  the  allies,  there  was  no  figure  more  conspicuous 
than  Ney's,  except  Napoleon's  own.  But  Napoleon's  magnificent 
strategy  was  unavailing :  the  game  had  been  played  out.  Napo- 
leon abdicated,  Ney  and  others  approving.     Louis  XVIII.  gave 


Ney  numerous  marks  of  his  respect  and  trust;  but  the  extreme 
royalists  slighted  him,  and  he  retired  to  his  country  seat  in 
anger  and  disgust.  When  Napoleon  landed  from  Elba,  Ney, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  joined  him.  In  the  brief  campaign 
which  followed,  he  achieved  all  that  it  was  possible  for  skill  and 
valour  to  achieve.  At  Waterloo  he  combated  with  the  madness 
of  a  man  who  had  ceased  to  hope  alike  for  himself,  for  Napoleon, 
and  for  France;  had  five  horses  killed  under  him;  and,  covered 
with  blood,  he  was  torn  from  the  midst  of  the  slain.  The 
Bourbonists  deemed  and  declared  Ney  a  traitor,  who,  however, 
relying  on  an  article  in  the  capitulation  of  Paris  proclaiming  a 
general  amnesty,  did  not  seek  to  escape  as  advised  by  his  friends 
and  family.  He  was  apprehended,  dragged  to  Paris,  and  rudely 
treated  in  prison.  A  large  majority  of  the  chamber  of  peers 
condemned  him  to  death.  With  his  wife  and  family  he  had  a 
farewell  interview,  and  the  "bravest  of  the  brave"  broke  into 
tears.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  December,  1815,  he  fell, 
pierced  by  many  balls,  in  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg.  He 
died  with  a  sublime  calm,  uttering  with  his  last  breath  his  love 
for  France.  If  the  execution  of  Ney  was  an  act  of  justice,  it 
was  still  more  an  act  of  vengeance,  while  it  was  one  of  the  most 
signal  blunders  which  the  Bourbonist  bigots  committed.  Ney 
was  an  honest  and  patriotic  man,  and  erred  only  where  it  was 
difficult  for  the  most  upright  not  to  err.  He  left  four  sons,  most 
of  whom  have  displayed  remarkable  and  diversified  ability.  His 
granddaughter  married  the  Count  De  Persigny.  The  name  of 
Ney  is  one  of  the  most  popular  in  all  nations — one  of  those  the 
most  warmly  cherished  in  France. — W.  M— 1. 

NICANDER,  Cakl  Acgust,  one  of  the  ablest  poets  of 
Sweden,  was  born  at  Strenguas,  on  the  20th  March,  1799. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  university  of  Upsala.  It 
was  in  1820  that  he  first  came  before  the  public  as  an  author; 
and  not  long  afterwards  by  his  powerful  tragedy  "  Runesvardet" 
(the  Runic  Sword)  he  succeeded  in  gaining  a  foremost  place 
among  the  younger  poets  of  his  native  country.  A  subsequent 
work  named  "  Runor  "  (the  Runes),  fully  sustained  his  already 
high  reputation ;  nor  was  that  reputation  diminished  by  "Enzio," 
published  in  1825,  and  the  "Death  of  Tasso,"  for  which  he  ob- 
tained a  prize  medal  from  the  Swedish  Academy.  In  1827  he 
went  abroad  and  visited  Italy.  An  interesting  account  of  his 
tour  afterwards  appeared  under  the  title  of  "  Memories  of  the 
South."  Nicander  died  on  the  7th  February,  1839.  He  was  in 
all  senses  of  the  expression  a  true  poet.  His  productions  are 
rich  in  the  essential  requirements  of  the  lyric  muse,  and  both  as 
regards  form  and  matter  deserve  the  highest  praise. — J.  J. 

NICCOLINI,  Giovanni  Battista,  dramatic  poet,  and  per- 
petual secretary  of  the  Florentine  Academy  of  Fine  Arts;  born 
at  the  Baths  of  San  Giuliano,  a  village  near  Pisa,  31st  October, 
1783;  died  in  Florence,  20th  September,  1861.  His  family, 
though  poor,  cared  for  his  education;  his  mother,  Settimia  da 
Filicaja,  claimed  descent  from  the  poet  of  the  same  name.  Having 
quitted  the  university  of  Pisa,  Niccohni  in  1807  became  attached 
to  the  Florentine  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  as  librarian  and  professor 
of  history  and  mythology.  After  the  re-establishment  of  the 
grand  ducal  government,  he  found  favour  with  Ferdinando  III., 
and  was  constituted  palace  librarian;  but  shortly  resumed  his 
more  independent  though  similar  functions  in  the  academy,  and 
no  sooner  did  an  inheritance  place  him  above  the  reach  of  want, 
than  he  gave  himself  entirely  to  literary  composition,  and  pro- 
duced in  succession  those  numerous  dramas  which  have  made  his 
name  famous  in  Italy  and  throughout  Europe.  One  of  his  earliest 
tragedies,  "  Nalmcco,"  has  a  political  significance;  the  dramatis 
persona)  representing  Napoleon  I.,  Pius  VII.,  Mme.  Laetitia, 
Maria  Louisa,  &c.  Amongst  his  most  renowned  works  are 
"  Antonio  Foscarini ;"  "  Giovanni  da  Procida ; "  "Arnaldo  da  Bre- 
scia," with  its  fierce  love  of  liberty,  not  included  in  the  "  (Euvres 
Completes,"  published  by  Lemonnier  in  1847  ;  and  "  Filippo 
Strozzi,"  popular  in  Tuscany  before  its  appearance  there  was 
permitted  either  in  print  or  on  the  stage.  In  his  latter  years 
Niccolini  was  engaged  on  an  important  prose  work,  the  history 
of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  often  announced  as  on  the  eve  of 
publication,  yet  still  unpublished  when  death  overtook  its  aged 
author.  A  grand  public  funeral  and  a  tomb  in  Santa  Croce  closed 
his  career;  but  though  his  end  had  come  not  unblessed  by  eccle- 
siastical rites,  two  priests  alone  mingled  with  the  train  of  military 
and  civic  functionaries  who  paid  the  last  honours  to  Nicco- 
lini ;  and  when  the  friars  of  Santa  Croce  had  concluded  a  brief 
service  for  the  dead,  his  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by  Pro- 


.  Yannucci,  his  own  personal  friend  and  a  man  of  established 
literal]  — C.  G.  !>• 

NICCOLO  Dl  PISA.     Sea  Pisano. 

NICEPHOBUS:  the  name  of  three  Eastern  emperors: — 

NlCEPBOBl  B  I.,  who  succeeded  to  the  purple  on  the  dethrone- 
ment of  the  infamous  Irene  in  802,  bore  a  character  stained  with 
ire  vices.  In  his  reign  commenced  the  first  great  reverses 
Eastern  empire.  Unsuccessful  in  war,  he  was  compelled 
to  see  bis  provinces  invaded  and  laid  waste.  Heraclea  on  the 
Euxine  was  destroyed  by  the  Arabs,  who  also  took  Cyprus, 
tated  Rhodes,  and  compelled  Nicephorus  to  pay  tribute, 
In  such  circumstances  it  was  virtually  a  relief  when, 
:irs  afterwards,  his  army  was  utterly  exterminated  by  the 
ind  he  himself,  who  commanded  in  person,  was 
slain.     His  death  wis  no  loss  to  the  empire. 

NlCEPHOBOS  II.  (d'nocAs),  who  succeeded  Romanus  II.  in 
963,  united,  we  are  told,  in  the  popular  opinion  the  characters 
of  a  hero  and  a  saint.  To  the  latter  appellation  his  claims  were 
sufficiently  doubtful ;  but  his  military  prowess  was  unquestioned. 
In  the  preceding  reign  he  had  recovered  Candia  from  the  Arabs  ; 
and  after  his  accession,  which  he  owed  to  his  marrying  the  late 
emperor's  widow,  he  conquered  Cyprus,  Cilicia,  and  Antioch. 
His  career,  however,  was  cut  short  by  the  conspiracy  of  the 
celebrated  John  Zimisces,  who  assassinated  Nicephorus  in  969. 

NlCEFHOBUS  III.  (Botoxiates),  an  ambit ious  and  successful 
general,  who  was  raised  by  the  army  to  imperial  dignity  in  1078. 
Wearied  of  a  ruler  who  had  abandoned  the  cares  of  government 
to  an  incapable  and  unworthy  minister,  the  troops  deposed 
1  VII.,  and  proclaimed  Botoniates  in  his  stead.  But  the 
period  of  his  rule  was  brief.  By  another  of  the  sudden  revolu- 
tions so  common  in  those  troublous  times,  Alexius  Comnenus, 
afterwards  Alexius  I.,  made  himself  master  of  Constantinople, 
and  Nicephorus  had  to  exchange  the  throne  for  a  monastery. 
This  occurred  in  1081. — J.  J. 

XICEPHORUSGREGORAS.   SeeGREGORAsNicErnoRus. 

NICERON,  Jean  Pierre,  an  industrious  and  useful  French 
compiler,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1685.  At  nineteen  he  took  the 
rows  and  entered  the  society  of  the  Barnabites.  After  teaching 
successfully  in  several  provincial  colleges,  as  professor  of  rhetoric, 
philosophy,  the  classics,  &c,  acquiring  the  while  a  knowledge 
of  the  languages  of  modem  Europe,  he  was  recalled  by  his 
superiors  to  Paris  as  the  place  where  he  could  best  prosecute 
his  studies.  After  having  spent  more  than  eighteen  years  on 
the  biographical  compilation  by  which  alone  he  is  remembered, 
he  died  at  Paris  in  July,  1738.  Niceron  was  a  good  English 
scholar,  then  a  rare  accomplishment  in  France,  and  published 
several  translations  from  the  English.  His  chief  work,  how- 
ever, already  referred  to,  is  his  series  o  literary  biographies — 
'•  M' moires  pour  servir  a.  l'histoire  des  hommes  illustres  de  la 
republiquc  des  lettres,  avec  un  catalogue  raisonne  de  leurs  ouv- 
rages,"  published  between  1727  and  1745  at  Paris,  in  43  vols., 
of  which  thirty-nine  had  appeared  at  Niceron's  death.  There  is 
no  arrangement  in  the  work,  either  chronological  or  alphabetical, 
and  the  merit  of  the  sketches  is  very  unequal.  But  for  the  lives 
of  the  older  French  authors,  Niceron  is  indispensable,  and  sub- 
sequent efforts  have  added  little  to  his  work.  There  is  a  biogra- 
phical notice  of  himself  in  vol.  xl.  of  the  Memoires. — F.  E.  ° 

NICHOL,  John  Pkixgle,  a  distinguished  British  astrono- 
mer, philosopher,  and  man  of  letters,  was  born  at  Brechin  in 
Scotland,  in  1804,  and  died  at  Rothesay  in  1859.  He  was  the 
eldest  of  a  numerous  family,  and  was  educated  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  Brechin,  and  at  the  university  of  King's  college,  Aber- 
deen, at  both  of  which  places  he  distinguished  himself  highly, 
and  gave  promise  of  his  future  eminence,  especially  in  mathe- 
matical and  physical  science.  His  studies  at  the  university  were 
interrupted  for  a  short  time  while  he  held,  at  the  early  age  of 
seventeen,  the  office  of  teacher  of  the  parish  school  of  Dun ;  but  he 
soon  returned,  completed  his  course  of  theology,  became  a  licen- 
tiate of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  preached  several  sermons. 
After  having  been  successively  head  master  of  the  grammar-schooi 
of  Hawick,  and  editor  of  a  liberal  newspaper  in  Cupar-Fife,  he 
received,  about  L82  1,  the  appointment  of  rector  of  the  Montrose 
academy,  which  he  resigned,  owing  to  ill  health,  about  1833,  and 
occupied  himself  for  a  time  in  literary  pursuits,  and  in  the 'deli- 
very of  lectures  on  astronomy.  In  the  art  of  delivering  lectures 
on  science  to  a  mixed  audience,  he  possessed  a  skill  that  has 
seldom  been  equalled,  owing  to  a  rare  combination  of  qualities ;  for 
to  an  extraordinary  command  of  language,  and  power  of  eloquent 


description  and  clear  explanation,  he  joined  profound  and  accu- 
rate knowledge ;  so  that  his  lectures  were  instructive  without 
being  pedantic,  and  popular  without  being  superficial ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  they  were  pervaded  by  a  poetic  enthusiasm 
which  rendered  them  irresistibly  attractive.  About  1835  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  astronomy  in  the  university  of  Glas- 
gow, which  appointment  he  held  until  his  death.  His  first 
separate  work  was  a  book  which  has  since  become  celebrated — 
the  "  Architecture  of  the  Heavens  :"  it  is  distinguished  by  the 
qualities  which  have  already  been  described  as  characterizing  his 
lectures.  It  was  first  published  in  1836,  and  ran  through  seven 
editions,  the  latest  of  which  appeared  in  1845.  It  was  followed 
by  a  series  of  astronomical  works  of  the  same  kind — the  "  Solar 
System"  (afterwards  enlarged  and  altered  under  the  name  of 
the  "Planetary  System");  and  the  "Stellar  Heavens."  He 
was  the  author  also  of  an  important  introductory  essay  prefixed 
to  a  translation  of  Willm's  Education  of  the  People,  in  1847; 
and  of  a  long  series  of  miscellaneous  writings  on  scientific, 
literary,  philosophical,  and  political  subjects,  which,  if  collected, 
would  fill  several  volumes.  His  latest  work  was  the  "  Diction- 
ary of  the  Physical  Sciences,"  a  book  which  is  almost  unparalleled 
for  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  the  information  that  it  contains 
in  a  small  bulk,  but  which  has  hitherto  failed  to  meet  with  the 
success  that  it  deserves ;  the  second  edition  was  not  completed 
until  after  the  death  of  the  author.  Although  he  had  been  led 
by  circumstances  to  devote  himself  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
rather  than  to  original  research,  his  mind  wanted  no  qualifica- 
tions for  the  latter  pursuit.  Those  who  knew  him  best  were 
most  disposed  to  wonder  at  the  variety  of  his  mental  activity. 
He  was,  as  a  metaphysician  and  politician,  both  speculative  and 
eminently  practical ;  and  if  he  seemed  to  be  less  original  than  he 
was,  it  was  because  he  knew  so  much,  and  did  not  care  to  do 
again  what  had  been  done  before.  His  personal  character  was 
frank,  genial,  and  generous,  and  secured  him  the  warm  regard 
of  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  twice  married,  in  1831  and  in 
1853 ;  and  by  his  first  marriage  he  left  a  son  and  a  daughter. 
The  former,  already  a  distinguished  scholar  and  man  of  letters, 
is  John  Nichol,  Esq.,  professor  of  English  literature  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Glasgow. — W.  J.  M.  B. 

NICHOLAS  (Pauloyvitch),  Emperor  of  Russia,  was  born  at 
St.  Petersburg  on  the  7th  of  July,  1796,  and  was  the  third  son 
of  the  Emperor  Paul  by  his  second  wife,  Mary  of  Wirtemberg. 
His  mother  superintended  his  education,  which  was  conducted 
by  General  De  Lamsdorf  with  the  assistance  of  the  Countess  de 
Lieven,  the  philologist  Adelung,  and  the  councillor  Stork.  His 
favourite  studies  were  music,  mathematics,  and  military  archi- 
tecture. He  even  paid  some  attention  to  theology  and  political 
economy,  and  became  as  familiar  with  the  French  and  German 
languages  as  with  his  own  native  tongue.  His  instructors,  how- 
ever, formed  no  high  estimate  of  his  abilities  at  this  period.  He 
was  taciturn,  melancholy,  and  often  absorbed  in  trifles.  He  was 
only  five  years  of  age  when  the  murder  of  his  father  made  him 
an  orphan,  and  conferred  a  crown  on  his  brother  Alexander. 
He  was  too  young  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Russia  when  the 
French  invasion  took  place,  though  he  was  old  enough  to  be  an 
observant  spectator  of  the  enthusiastic  devotion  exhibited  by  the 
people  in  the  cause  of  their  country.  On  the  restoration  of 
peace  in  1814  the  yourtg  prince  left  Russia  to  travel,  and  visited 
the  principal  battle-fields  of  Europe.  In  the  year  1816  he 
arrived  in  England,  where  he  received  a  cordial  welcome.  In  the 
year  1825  his  eldest  brother  Alexander  died  at  Taganrog  in  the 
Crimea,  and  it  seemed  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  Grand- 
duke  Constantine,  the  next  heir,  who  was  then  at  Warsaw, 
would  ascend  the  throne.  Nicholas  himself  hastened  to  take 
the  oath  of  fidelity  to  his  brother.  But  the  danger  which  would 
have  arisen  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  and  the  peace  of  Europe 
from  the  accession  of  this  brutal  barbarian,  had  been  foreseen  and 
averted  by  Alexander,  and  the  rest  of  the  imperial  family.  Con- 
stantine had  been  induced  to  resign  his  claims  to  the  crown  by  a 
formal  deed  executed  in  1822,  and  the  senate  on  opening  the 
will  of  the  deceased  monarch  found  that  it  nominated  the  Grand- 
duke  Nicholas  as  his  successor  in  the  empire.  This  event  was 
announced  by  a  proclamation  issued  on  the  23d  of  December. 
But  the  republicans  and  the  old  Russian  party  seized  this  departure 
from  the  regular  order  of  succession  as  a  pretext  for  insurrection, 
and  a  considerable  body  of  the  troops  combined  with  the  populace 
of  the  capital,  and  took  up  arms  against  the  new  emperor.  The 
moment  was  one  of  imminent  peril,  but  Nicholas  was  equal  to 
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the  emergency.  He  first  repaired  with  his  wife  to  the  chapel  of 
the  palace,  and  joined  in  prayer  with  her  for  their  safety  and 
success.  Then  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  guards  who 
still  remained  loyal,  he  rode  out  and  confronted  the  insurgents. 
Standing  before  them  with  haughty  bearing,  he  cried  in  a  firm 
voice — "Return  to  your  ranks — obey — down  upon  your  knees!" 
The  energy  of  his  voice,  his  calm  and  intrepid  countenance,  and 
the  instinctive  veneration  of  the  Sclavonic  race  for  their  sovereign, 
prevailed  ;  most  of  the  soldiers  kneeled  before  their  master,  and 
grounded  their  arms  in  token  of  submission.  Wherever  resist- 
ance was  made,  the  artillery  played  upon  the  gathering  crowds, 
and  the  fire  of  musketry  completed  the  work  of  destruction. 
Executions,  confiscations,  imprisonments,  and  exile  to  Siberia 
•1,  and  were  inflicted  with  merciless  severity.  Nicholas 
thus  found  himself  the  sole  and  absolute  master  of  the  gigantic 
Russian  empire,  and  set  himself  with  iron  resolution  to  cany  out  the 
hereditary  policy,  home  and  foreign,  of  his  family.  "Despotism," 
he  said,  "is  the  very  essence  of  my  government,  and  it  suits  the 
genius  of  the  land."  Federal  institutions  he  detested;  a  representa- 
tive monarchy,  he  said,  "is  the  government  of  falsehood,  fraud, 
and  corruption,  and  rather  than  adopt  it  I  would  fall  back  to  the 
borders  of  China."  It  must  be  admitted  that  he  played  his  part 
with  great  energy  and  distinction,  and  the  events  of  his  reign  bear 
testimony  to  bis  grasping  ambition  and  untiring  activity.  Scarcely 
had  Nicholas  ascended  the  throne  when  he  made  war  upon  Persia. 
Hostilities  continued  till  1828,  when  the  shah  was  obliged  to 
sue  for  peace,  which  was  only  granted  him  on  condition  of  his 
ceding  two  fine  provinces  to  Russia,  and  binding  himself  to  pay 
twenty  millions  of  silver  roubles  towards  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
A  few  months  later  the  czar  declared  war  against  Turkey. 
Although  the  Turks  covered  themselves  with  glory  by  their 
defence  of  Silistria  and  Varna,  the  Russians  were  victorious  both 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  crossed  the  Balkan,  captured  many  important 
fortresses,  and  compelled  the  Sublime  Porte  to  conclude  the  cele- 
brated treaty  of  Adrianople  (14th  September,  1829),  by  which  the 
southern  portions  of  the  czar's  empire  were  considerably  advanced, 
large  provinces  in  Asia  added  to  his  overgrown  states,  and  the 
payment  of  eleven  millions  and  a  half  of  Dutch  ducats  promised 
to  indemnify  him  for  the  expenses  of  the  contest.  The  Caucasus 
was  included  in  the  territory  ceded  to  Russia  by  this  treaty;  and 
as  the  independent  tribes  who  inhabited  this  mountainous  region 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Russia,  Nicholas,  after 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  gain  over  the  chiefs  by  bribes,  decorations, 
and  pensions,  at  length  had  recourse  to  arms.  The  struggle  thus 
commenced  continued  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  an 
enormous  waste  of  men  and  money,  and  with  little  honour  to  the 
Russian  arms.  In  November,  1830,  the  Polish  insurrection  broke 
out :  but  as  England  and  France  remained  neutral,  and  Austria 
and  Prussia  aided  the  czar,  the  Poles  after  a  heroic  resistance 
were  completely  crashed.  The  most  cruel  vengeance  was  inflicted 
upon  the  vanquished,  and  an  iron  despotism  was  subtituted  for 
the  semblance  of  constitutional  government  which  previously 
had  been  permitted  to  exist.  The  French  revolution  of  1830 
gave  a  new  direction  to  the  policy  of  Nicholas,  and  induced  him 
for  some  years  to  direct  his  energies  rather  against  the  free  govern- 
ments of  the  West  than  the  tottering  empires  of  the  East.  He 
drew  closer  his  ties  of  alliance  with  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  con- 
trived to  make  these  states  act  for  many  years  as  his  vassals,  and 
the  mere  tools  of  his  policy.  He  steadfastly  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  sovereignty  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  lost  no  opportunity 
of  neaping  contumely  upon  the  government  of  that  monarch. 
He  stood  aloof  from  the  revolution  in  Germany  in  1848,  and 
contented  him;elf  with  watching  its  progress;  but  he  readily 
responded  to  the  call  of  Anstria  for  aid  in  1849,  and  sent  a  power- 
ful army  which  turned  the  scale  against  the  Hungarians,  who  had 
repeatedly  and  ignominiously  defeated  their  oppressors  and  driven 
them  out  of  the  country.  He  united  with  Austria  in  demanding 
from  the  sultan  the  surrender  of  Kcssuth  and  the  Hungarian 
leaders  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his  dominions,  and  attempted 
to  coerce  him  into  compliance ;  hut  the  appearance  of  a  British 
fleet  in  the  Dardanelles  compelled  him  to  lower  his  tone  and  to 
abandon  his  disgraceful  demand.  Meanwhile  the  designs  of  the 
czar  on  the  Turkish  dominions  had  been  stealthily  but  steadily 
pursued,  and  treaty  after  treaty  had  been  concluded  with  the  sul- 
tan, by  which  additional  influence  over  the  decaying  empire  had 
been  secured  to  its  rapacious  and  unprincipled  neighbour.  At 
length,  in  1853,  Nicholas  thought  that  the  time  had  come  to  carry 
the  long-cherished  designs  of  his  family  into  execution,  and  made 


a  demand  upon  the  Porte  which,  if  admitted,  would  have  had  the 
effect  of  virtually  admitting  the  sovereignty  of  the  emperor  over 
the  Greek  church  in  Turkey,  ar.d  would  have  completely  destroyed 
the  independence  of  that  power.  On  the  refusal  of  this  demand 
a  powerful  Russian  army  crossed  the  Pruth,  and  took  possession 
of  the  Principalities  as  a  "material  guarantee"  for  the  conces- 
sions which  the  czar  required.  But  the  danger  which  threatened 
Europe  from  the  unprincipled  ambition  of  Russia  had  now 
become  apparent  to  the  whole  world,  and  Turkey  was  no  longer 
left  to  contend,  single-handed,  with  her  powerful  adversary. 
England  and  France  at  once  interposed  for  her  protection,  and 
sent  their  fleets  and  armies  to  her  assistance.  The  czar  put 
forth  the  most  gigantic  efforts,  and  tasked  the  whole  resources  ot 
his  vast  empire  to  keep  his  enemies  at  bay,  but  in  vain.  Dis- 
aster followed  disaster — his  best-concerted  plans  were  frustrated 
— his  fleet  was  annihilated — his  armies  were  routed  again  and 
again  with  prodigious  slaughter — his  fortresses  beleagured  or 
actually  destroyed — the  enemy  within  sound  of  his  capital — his 
commerce  shut  up — his  merchants  ruined.  In  the  midst  of  the 
terrible  calamities  which  were  gathering  on  all  sides  aronnd  his 
throne,  the  one  great  author  of  the  war  himself  was  suddenly 
stricken  down.  Even  his  gigantic  strength  was  unequal  to  the 
burden  of  the  intolerable  labours  imposed  upon  himself  by  the 
conflict  with  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Europe,  aggravated 
as  they  must  have  been  by  the  agonizing  sense  of  humiliation 
and  remorse.  He  died  suddenly  of  congestion  of  the  lungs  on 
the  2nd  of  March,  1855,  thus  expiating,  with  the  loss  of  reputa- 
tion, of  power,  and  of  life  itself,  the  outrage  he  had  committed 
on  the  rights  of  other  states,  and  on  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Nicholas  married  in  1817  Charlotte  Louisa,  eldest  daughter  of 
Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  who  bore  to  him  four  sons  and 
three  daughters.  His  eldest  son,  Alexander,  succeeded  him  on 
the  throne. — J.  T. 

NICHOLAS  :  the  name  of  five  popes  : — 

Nicholas  L,  a  Roman,  was  raised  against  his  will  to  the 
popedom  in  the  year  858.  His  zeal  and  energy  obtained  for  him 
the  name  of  the  Great.  He  condemned  the  intrusion  of  Photins 
into  the  patriarchal  see  of  Constantinople.  He  mediated  with 
great  prudence  and  success  in  many  affairs  of  the  Gallican  church 
and  state;  as  an  instance  of  which  may  be  given  the  reconcilia- 
tion which  he  effected  between  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  and 
Charles  the  Bald,  whose  daughter,  Judith,  Baldwin  had  earned 
off.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  promotion  of  Christianity 
among  the  Bulgarians,  who  with  their  king  Michael  had  recently 
been  converted.     He  died  in  867. 

Nicholas  II.  Upon  the  death  of  Stephen  IX.  in  1058, 
some  Reman  nobles  set  up  one  John  Mincius  as  antipope.  The 
cardinals,  among  whom  was  St.  Peter  Damian,  fled  from  the 
city,  and  elected,  with  the  consent  of  the  Empress  Agnes,  Ger- 
hard, bishop  of  Florence,  who  took  the  name  of  Nicholas  II. 
At  a  council  held  in  Rome  by  the  new  pope,  the  heresy  of 
Berengarius  was  condemned,  and  the  works  of  John  Scotus 
Erigena  ordered  to  be  burnt.  At  a  subsequent  council  held  at 
Amalfi,  the  pope  came  to  terms  with  Richard  and  Robert  Guis- 
card,  the  Norman  lords  of  Sicily  and  Apulia.     He  died  in  10G1. 

Nicholas  III.  (G.etaxo  Orsixi)  succeeded  John  XXI.  in 
1  _'  7  7.  lie  was  the  first  pope  who  obtained  the  full  rights  of 
sovereignty  over  the  Roman  states  through  the  cession  by  Rudolf 
of  Hapsburg  of  all  such  rights  heretofore  claimed  or  exercised 
over  them  by  the  German  emperors.  In  the  great  struggle  for 
Sicily  between  the  houses  of  Arragon  and  Anjou,  this  pope  sided 
strongly  with  the  former.  Dante  places  him  in  hell,  as  guilty 
of  excessive  simony  ;  and  he  is  said,  though  upon  slight  grounds, 
to  have  been  bribed  by  John  of  Procida  to  favour  the  pretensions 
of  the  house  of  Arragon.     He  died  in  1285. 

Nk  hulas  IV.  (Geroximo  dAscoli),  who  had  been  general 
of  the  Friars  Minors,  was  elected  pope,  though  much  against  his 
will,  on  the  death  of  Honorius  IV.  in  1288.  His  endeavours 
to  restore  Sicily  to  the  house  of  Anjou  were  all  fruitless ;  nor 
were  his  exertions  in  favour  of  the  christians  in  the  East  more 
successful,  for  Acre,  their  last  stronghold,  was  lost  during  his 
pontificate.  This  pope  confirmed  the  privileges  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Coimbra  founded  by  King  Dionysius,  and  sent  many 
missionaries  to  the  Slavonians  and  other  tribes  in  the  east  of 
Europe.  Walsingham  charges  him  with  undue  partiality  to  the 
Franciscans,  his  own  order.     He  died  in  1292. 

Nicholas  V.  (Tommaso  di  Sarzaxa)  succeeded  Eugenius 
IV.  in  1447.    He  is  said  to  have  been  cf  humble  origin.    His  mild 
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pnd  tolerant  behaviour  disarmed  the  opposition  which  the  council 

...Led  against  the  papacy, 
antipopa  appointed  by  the  council,  resigned  his 
mock  I  ;  19.     In  tin-'  previous  your  Nicholas  had  con- 

cluded a  tre'a:y  with  the  German  princes,  securing  to  the  holy 
rfaapa  inordinate  influence,  over  the  German 
bief  glory  of  this  pontiff  lay  in  the  encourage- 
.    I  to  the  rising  study   of  the  arts  and 
:  ire  of  antiquity.    He  gathered  round  him  the  most  learned 
1  the  day — Poggio  of  Florence,  George  of  Trebizond,  Leo- 
i  many  others — whose  studies  he  aided  and 
applauded;  and  he  censed  translations  to  be  made  of  all  the 
.  .A  authors,  which,  being  deposited  in 
:ncd  the  foundation  of  the  far-famed  Vatican 
The  honour  of  placing  the  imperial  crown  for  the  last 
time  ou  the  head  of  a  German  emperor  at  Rome,  fell  to  Nicholas 
in  11    .'  asion  of  the  coronation  of  Frederic  III.     lie 

-T.  A. 
NICHOLAS  it  LYBJk,  so  called  from   his  birthplace    near 
Evreux  in  Normandy,  was  born  about   1270,  and  entering  a 
monastery  of  Franciscan  friars  at  Verneuil,  became  a  member  of 
that  order.    Continuing  his  studies  in  the  Franciscan  convent  at 
Paris,  he  became  doctor  and  professor  of  divinity.  From  his  fami- 
with  rabbinical  authors  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  was 
of  Jewish  extraction.  In  allusion  to  his  polemical  writings  against 
■vs,  his  epitaph  contains  the  following  distich — 

"  Extat  in  Heura^s  firmissirr.a  condita  turris, 

tin  opus,  liaud  uliis  coniminucnda  petris." 

Rut  his  celebrity  rests  more  on  his  "  Biblia  sacra  cum  interpreta- 
tione  et  postillis,"  Bomse,  1471-72,  5  vols,  folio,  being  the  first 
biblical  commentary  ever  printed,  and  of  which,  with  and  without 
the  text,  there  have  been  several  editions.  Its  influence  upon 
the  reformers  has  been  expressed  in  the  monkish  rhyme: — 

"  Si  Lyra  non  lyrasset, 
Lutheius  non  saltasset." 

Nicholas  of  Lyra  died  at  Paris  in  1340. — F.  B-y. 

NI<  HOi.s,   Frank,  M.D.,  was  bora  in  London  in   1G99. 
His  father  was  a  barrister.     He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
and  Oxford.       At  the  university  he  turned  his  attention  to 
medicine,   and  dissected   diligently :    he  obtained   considerable 
-  a  practical  anatomist,  and  was  chosen  reader  of 
anatomy.      Having  visited   the  medical  schools  of  Italy  and 
France,  after  a  short  trial  of  practice  in  Cornwall,  he  settled  in 
London.    There  he  commenced  delivering  anatomical  and  phy- 
il  lectures  with  great   success,   attracting  an  audience 
composed  not  ouly  of  students  from  both  the  universities,  but  of 
as  and  apothecaries  in  practice.     In  1728  he  was 
I  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and    subsequently  con- 
tributed several  papers  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions.     In 
e  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  Oxford,  and  in  1732 
-  elected  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians.     He  twice 
■1  the  Gulstonian  lectures  at  the  college,  choosing  on  the 
first  occasion  the  anatomy  of  the  heart  and  circulation,  on  the 
the  anatomy  and  diseases  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder. 
Ii    1739    he  gave  the    Harveian  oration.     In    1748    he  was 
turer  on  surgery  to  the  college;  but  subsequently 
»  himself  slighted  by" the  election  of  a  junior  fellow  to 
the  office  of  elect,  he  resigned  his  lectureship,  and  ceased  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  fellows.     In  1751  he  avenged  hum- 
an anonymous  pamphlet,  entitled  "  The  Petition  of  the 
unborn  babes  to  the  Censors  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
Dr.   Nichols  married  a*  daughter  of  Dr."  Mead, 
On  the  death  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  in  1753,  he  was  appointed 
George  II.,  and  held  that  office  up  to  the  time  of 
the  king's  death.     He  retired  from  London  practice  in  17C2, 
and  ■  ':  in  1778,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 

Inventor  of  corroded  anatomical  preparations,  and 

tlic  ■ '■'  '  ticum,"  a  work  which  went 

itions. — F.  c.  w. 

-.  JoHir,  of  the  "literary  Anecdotes"  and  "  Illus- 

I    iagton  on  the  2nd  of  February,  17  11. 

ition,  he  was  apprenticed'  in  his 

Oth  year  to  William  Bowyer,  the  eminent  printer,  whose 

11  procured  him  the 

f  the  learned.     Nichols'  industry,  business-talents 

and  literary  knowledge  made  him  invaluable  to  his  master,  who 

'<j  took  him  into  partnership.     On  Bowyer's  death  iu'l777 


Nichols  succeeded  to  the  business,  which  has  remained  in  the 
family  until  the  present  day.  The  connection  with  Bowyer  was 
the  foundation  of  Nichols'  fame  as  well  as  fortune.  Although 
the  author  and  editor  of  many  other  works,  he  will  be  remem- 
bered chiefly  as  the  compiler  of  the  "  Literary  Anecdotes,"  and 
his  "  Illustrations  of  the  Literature  of  the  eighteenth  century," 
which  took  their  rise  in  a  memoir  of  Bowyer.  In  1778  Nichols 
printed  for  private  circulation  a  few  copies  of  "  Brief  Memoirs  of 
Mr.  Bowyer,"  which  in  1782  expanded  into  "Anecdotes  of 
Bowyer  and  of  many  of  his  literary  friends,"  with  whom,  while 
managing  the  business,  Nichols  had  been  brought  into  connec- 
tion. The  new  work  was  received  most  favourably,  and  Nichols 
was  induced  to  extend  it.  nence  the  nine  large  volumes  of 
"  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  eighteenth  century,"  1812-15,  fol- 
lowed by  eight  more  volumes  of  "  Illustrations  of  the  Literary 
History  of  the  eighteenth  century,"  commenced  in  1817,  and  of 
which  the  last  volume,  edited  by  Nichols'  son  and  grandson,  was 
published  as  recently  as  1858.  The  elder  DTsraeli  spoke  of  the 
"  Literary  Anecdotes"  as  "  a  work  which  will  rank  on  our  shelvos 
with  Wood's  Athena?,"  and  it  has  the  advantage  over  Wood's 
that  it  is  not  the  work  of  one  writer,  with  his  prejudices  and 
partialities,  but  embraces  a  mass  of  original  correspondence  and 
of  contributions  from  every  quarter.  The  great  defect  of  the 
work,  the  absence  of  arrangement,  is  compensated  in  some  mea- 
sure by  a  series  of  indexes,  which  from  personal  experience  we 
can  pronounce  to  be  nearly  faultless.  The  history  of  solid  litera- 
ture and  of  the  solid  commerce  of  literature  in  England  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  lies,  though  scattered,  in  the  two  voluminous 
works  of  Nichols,  which  with  Wood's  Athena?  form  a  collection 
such  as  no  other  country  can  boast  of.  Of  the  other  works 
which  Nichols  wrote  and  edited,  there  is  a  fall  list  in  vol.  vi.  of 
the  "Literary  Anecdotes."  Of  his  original  works  the  principal 
are  the  "Biographical  Anecdotes  of  William  Hogarth,"  1781 ;  the 
"  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Town  and  County  of  Leicester," 
1795-1815,  which  he  himself  considered  his  magnum  ojws ;  the 
"  Progresses  and  Royal  Processions  of  Queen  Elizabeth,"  1788- 
1804,  full  of  curious  information;  and  the  "Progresses,  &c,  of 
King  James  the  First,"  1828.  To  Nichols,  as  an  editor,  we  owe 
the  publication  of  Sir  Richard  Steele's  epistolary  correspondence, 
of  Atterbury's  correspondence,  &c,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Gough,  the  Bibliotheca  Topographica  Britannica,  1780-90. 
In  1778  he  obtained  a  share  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  of 
which  he  became  the  editor,  a  post  for  which  he  was  of  all  men 
the  best  fitted.  He  closed  his  long,  laborious,  and  useful  life  on 
the  2  Oth  November,  1826. 

*  Nichols,  John  Bowyer.  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
1779,  succeeded  to  his  father's  business,  and  has  edited  the  fifth, 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  volumes  of  the  Illustrations.  With 
Richard  Gough,  he  also  edited  Hutchins'  History  and  Antiquities 
of  the  County  of  Dorset,  1796-1813.  He  is  the  author  of 
"  Anecdotes  of  Hogarth,"  &c,  1833 ;  and  of  volumes  descrip- 
tive of  Fonthill  abbey,  the  Guildhall  of  the  city  of  London,  cic. 

*  Nichols,  John'  Gough,  F.S.A.,  son  of  Mr.  John  Bowyer 
Nichols,  bom  in  1806,  treads  as  a  literary  antiquary  in  his 
grandfather's  footsteps.  He  was  long  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  which  ceased  to  be  the  property  of  the 
Nichols  family  in  July,  1856.  One  of  his  earliest  works  was 
his  "  Autographies  of  Persons  conspicuous  in  English  History," 
1829  ;  a  series  of  facsimiles  from  the  lime  of  Richard  II.  to  that 
of  Charles  II.,  with  memoirs  of  the  writers.  He  has  edited  for 
the  Camden  Society  a  number  of  works,  including  the  Diary  of 
Machyn,  and  Narratives  of  the  Days  of  the  Reformation  (being 
the  unpublished  papers  of  Fox  the  Martyrologist) ;  for  the 
Roxburgh  Club,  a  splendid  edition  of  the  Literary  Remains 
of  Edward  VI.,  with  an  excellent  biographical  sketch  of  their 
author.  He  has  also  translated  into  English  Erasmus'  Pil- 
grimage to  Canterbury,  Walsingham,  &c. — F.  E. 

NICHOLSON,  Francis,  painter  in  water  colours,  and  litho- 
grapher,  was  born  November  14, 1753,  at  Pickering  in  Yorkshire. 
Mr.  Nicholson  practised  as  a  teacher  of  drawing  at  Whitby,  at 
Knaresborough,  and  afterwards  at  Ripon,  before  he  settled  in 
London.  His  first  exhibited  picture  was  a  "View  of  Whitby," 
sent  to  the  Royal  Academy  in  1789.  Mr.  Nicholson's  style 
would  now  be  regarded  as  feeble,  but  it  was  admired  then;  and 
his  pictures,  and  his  talent  as  a  teacher,  procured  him  a  handsome 
income.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  of  Painters 
i.i  Water  Colours  in  1805,  and  continued  a  regular  contributor 
to  its  exhibitions  as  long  as  he  remained  iu  actual  practice.    Mr. 
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Nicholson  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  English  artists  to  see  the 
value  of  lithography  for  producing  facsimiles  of  sketching  and  draw- 
ings; and  he  soon  acquired  great  facility  in  winking  on  the  stone. 
He  is  said  to  have  executed  above  eight  hundred  lithographs, nearly 
all  being  intended  for  drawing-copies.  Another  mode  by  which  he 
sought  to  extend  the  benefits  of  his  experience  as  a  teacher,  was 
by  the  publication  of  a  work  on  "The  Practice  of  Drawing  and 
Painting  Landscapes  from  Nature  in  Water  Colours,"  4to, 
2nd  edition,  1822.  Shortly  after  this,  having  acquired  a  com- 
petence, he  retired  from  professional  practice:  but  he  continued 
to  the  end  of  his  long  life  to  amuse  himself  with  art.  painting 
many  pictures  in  oil;  and  with  mechanical  pursuits, clock-making, 
organ-building,  &c,  for  which  he  had  a  great  fondness.  lie  died 
March  6,  1844,  in  his  ninety-first  year. — J.  T-c. 

NICHOLSON,  John-,  Brigadier-general,  one  of  the  heroes  of 
the  capture  of  Delhi,  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  physician  who 
practised  at  Vergemont,  county  Down,  where  he  was  born  on 
the  11th  December,  1822.  Through  his  maternal  uncle,  Sir  J. 
V.\  Hogg,  chairman  of  the  East  India  Company,  he  received  a 
direct  appointment  to  India,  where  he  landed  in  July,  1839,  the 
mar  of  the  first  Afighan  war.  He  was  in  Ghuznee  under 
I  Palmer  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Affghans,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  highly  in  the  defence  of  that  stronghold.  He 
was  actively  employed  in  the  two  Sikh  wars,  in  services  both  mili- 
tary and  civil,  though  strictly  speaking  he  was  a  political  personage, 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  Sikh  war  he  was  assistant 
to  the  resident  at  Lahore.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  mutiny 
of  1857,  Nicholson  was  deputy-commissioner  of  Peshawur,  and 
when  news  of  the  outbreak  was  received,  it  was  he  who  proposed 
the  formation  of  the  movable  column  wlrich  repressed  mutiny 
in  the  Punjaub,  and  was  of  the  greatest  service  at  the  siege  of 
Delbl.  In  the  middle  of  June  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  column ;  and  having  received  the  orders  of  the  chief  com- 
r  of  the  Punjaub  to  retake  Delhi,  he  reached  the  British 
camp  before  the  city  of  the  Mogul  on  the  8th  of  August.  On 
the  25th  he  was  sent  with  a  picked  force  to  attack  a  strong  body 
of  rebels  despatched  from  Delhi  to  intercept  the  British  siege 
train,  on  the  safe  arrival  of  which  so  much  depended.  Nicholson 
was  completely  successful,  and  his  gallantry  in  the  engagement 
was  signal.  At  the  assault  on  Delhi,  14th  September,  18-37.  he 
claimed  the  post  of  honour  and  danger,  and  was  shot  down 
leading  on  his  soldiers.  He  died  on  the  23rd  of  September. 
There  are  some  interesting  notices  of  him  in  the  Rev.  J.  Cave 
Brown's  Punjaub  and  Delhi,  1859.  To  show  the  veneration  in 
which  Nicholson  was  held  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
over  which  he  had  jurisdiction,  Mr.  Brown  says  that  "  a 
brotherhood  of  fakeers  in  Huzara  abandoned  all  forms  of  Asiatic 
monachism  and  commenced  the  worship  of  Nikul  Seyn  (Nichol- 
son), which,"  he  adds,  "  they  still  continue." — F.  E. 

NICHOLSON,  William,  D.D.,  a  learned  prelate  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  born  in  1655  at  Orton,  near  Carlisle, 
where  his  father  was  rector,  and  was  educated  at  Queen's  col- 
I  Ixford,  where  he  became  a  fellow  in  1679.  In  1678  he 
had  been  sent  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  study  the  northern 
languages  at  Leipsic,  and  he  drew  up  a  description  of  Poland, 
Denmark,  and  Germany,  which  appeared  in  Pitt's  Atlas  in 
81.  On  his  return  from  his  travels  he  wasmade  chaplain 
to  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  who  gave  him  a  prebend  and  an  arch- 
deaconry with  a  vicarage  in  his  diocese.  In  1702  he  succeeded 
to  the  same  bishopric,  in  which  he  continued  till  1718,  when 
he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Londonderry.  In  1727  he  was 
nominated  archbishop  of  Cashel,  but  died  in  the  same  month  at 
Londonderry.  He  was  devoted  to  antiquarian  and  historical 
pursuits,  of  which  the  principal  fruits  were  the  "  English  Histori- 
cal Library,"  1714,  folio :  the  "Scottish  Historical  Library," 
1702;  and  the  "Irish  Historical  Library,"  1721.  The  three 
works  were  republished  together  in  a  corrected  and  augmented 
form  in  1736,  along  with  his  letter  to  Dr.  Kennet  in  reply  to 
Atterbury's  work  on  the  Rights,  Powers,  and  Privileges  of  an 
-h  Convocation,  in  which  the  latter  had  brought  divers 
"unmannerly  and  slanderous  objections  against  the  1 
Historical  Library."  These  works  were  intended  to  give  a  short 
account  and  character  of  all  the  histories  of  the  three  kinj 
which  are  extant  either  in  print  or  manuscript,  and  they  bear 
the  reputation  of  useful  though  not  very  accurate  compends.  He 
published  besides  "  Leges  Marchiarum,  or  Border  Laws,  with  a 
preface  and  an  appendix  of  charters  and  records."  He  left  also 
a  MS.  history  of  Cumberland,  from  which  large  materials  were 
vol.  in. 


derived  for  Nicholson  and  Burn's  History  and  Antiquities  of 
that  county,  published  in  1778.  The  bishop's  controversy  with 
Atterbnry  occasioned  him  much  vexation,  especially  when  the 
latter  obtained  the  deanery  of  Carlisle  during  his  episcopate  :  for 
the  old  literary  feud  not  having  been  forgotten  on  either  side,  the 
bishop  made  use  of  his  power  as  visitor  of  the  chapter  to  curbtho 
turbulence  of  Atterbury,  while  Atterbnry  protested  against  the 
visitorial  powers  of  the  bishop  upon  the  ground  of  the  alleged 
invalidity  of  Henry  YlII.'s  statutes  of  the  chapter — a  quarrel 
which  at  length  put  the  whole  bench  of  bishops  and  both  houses 
of  parliament  in  motion.  Archbishop  Tenison  wrote  a  circular 
on  the  subject  to  all  his  suffragans,  reflecting  on  "the  evil  genera- 
tion of  men  who  make  it  their  business  to  search  into  little  flaws 
in  ancient  charters  and  statutes,"  and  soon  afterwards  parliament 
passed  an  act  establishing  the  validity  of  the  local  statutes  given 
by  Henry  VIII.  to  his  new  cathedral  foundations. — P.  L. 

NICHOLSON,  William,  an  ingenious  mathematician,  che- 
mist, and  mechanic,  was  born  in  London  in  1752.  In  early  life 
he  went  to  India.  He  published  a  large  number  of  books  on 
physics,  natural  philosophy,  &c.,  and  was  for  many  years  con- 
ductor of  the  Philosophical  Journal.  For  a  time  he  was  agent 
on  the  continent  for  Mr.  Wedgewood.  He  then  became  a  teacher 
of  mathematics  in  London,  where  he  died  after  a  lingering  ill- 
ness in  circumstances  of  comparative  indigence,  in  1815.  His 
scientific  attainments  brought  many  people  to  him  for  consulta- 
tion on  the  propriety  of  embarking  in  various  enterprises,  and  as 
his  judgment  was  generally  calm  and  dispassionate,  the  soundness 
of  his  opinions  was  never  questioned.  Yet  wisely  as  he  could 
decide  questions  involving  the  interests  of  others,  he  rarely  was 
successful  in  undertakings  of  his  own.  For  lust  of  works  see 
Watt's  Bibliotheca. — B.  II. 

NICOLAI,  Ciiristopii  Fr.iEnnicii,  a  distinguished  German 
litterateur,  was  born  at  Berlin  18th  March,  1733.  By  his  father. 
a  bookseller,  he  was  intended  for  the  bookselling  trade,  in  which 
he  served  an  apprenticeship  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  After 
returning  to  his  native  town  in  1752,  he  preferred  living  on 
a  small  competency  and  beginning  a  literary  career.  By  his 
letters  on  the  state  of  belles-lettres,  1756,  he  became  favour- 
ably known,  and  formed  numerous  literary  acquaintances,  par- 
ticularly with  Lessing  and  M.  Mendelssohn,  with  whom  he 
joined  in  the  publication  of  the  celebrated  "Bibliothek  der  sehonen 
Wissenschaften,"  the  editorship  of  which  was  afterwards  conferred 
on  Weisse  at  Leipsic.  Two  years  later,  1759,  Nieolai  and  his 
friends  began  the  still  more  important  "Briefe  die  neueste  Lite- 
ratur  betreffend,"  24  vols.,  in  which  they  were  assisted  by  the 
best  writers  of  Germany,  and  exercised  a  widely  spread  and  most 
beneficent  influence  on  the  development  of  German  literature. 
By  this  time  Nieolai  had  been  compelled,  by  the  death  of  his 
brother,  to  take  charge  of  the  paternal  bookshop,  yet  he  did  nut 
allow  this  circumstance  to  interfere  with  his  literary  occupations. 
The  "Briefe"were  followed  by  the  Aflgemeine  Deutsche  Bibliothek, 
a  critical  journal  on  the  largest  scale,  which,  however,  in  the 
course  of  time  sank  into  insignificance  and  dullness,  and  by  its 
superficial  rationalism  drew  upon  itself  and  its  founder  the 
attacks,  and  even  the  derision  of  Herder,  Wieland,  Fichte,  Lavater, 
and  others.  Nieolai,  a  man  of  excellent  common-sense,  but  devoid 
of  higher  faculties,  proved  indeed  unable  to  follow  the  rapid  rise 
of  German  literature,  particularly  of  German  philosophy,  under 
such  guidance  as  the  genius  of  Kant.  But  Nicolai's  exertions 
and  merits  in  the  field  of  criticism  should  not  be  forgotten,  and 
his  love  of  truth  and  right  will  always  command  respect.  Besides 
his  contributions  to  periodical  literature,  he  published  some  novels, 
a  "Journey  through  Germany  and  Switzerland,"  and  several 
works  of  a  miscellaneous  character.  He  died,  January  8,  1811. 
— (See  Life  and  Remains  by  GOckingk,  1820.) — K.  E. 

NICOLAI,  Otto,  a  musician,  was  born  in  Berlin  in  l.cno, 
where  he  died  in  1849.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Bernhard  Klein, 
composer  of  the  oratorios  of  "Jephtha"  and  "David"  and 
other  works,  and  for  ten  years  director  of  the  Singing  Aca- 
denry  at  Berlin.  Nicolai's  first  publications  appeared  in  1831; 
he  went  in  1835  to  Rome;  resided  some  years  in  Italy,  and 
while  there,  besides  pursuing  his  musical  studies,  he  was  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  Leipsic  Musical  Ga:t(lc.  After  this  he  lived 
for  a  time  at  Vienna,  where  he  was  distinguished  as  a  conductor, 
and  he  was  appointed  kapellmeister  of  the  opera  house  at  Berlin 
in  1847.  He  was  a  successful  composer  in  the  popular 
and  wrote  several  work-  for  the  stage,  and  many  detached  vocal 
'.'.  known  productions  are  the  "  II  Templario," 
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\  and  the"  I'     Lusrige  weiber  Ton  Windsor" 
(founded  on  the  Merry  Wives). — G.  A.  M. 

NICOLAS,  Sib  Ni.  tolas  Harms,  G  C.M.G.  ana  K.H..  an 
eminent  genealogist  and   a  distinguished   peerage  lawyer  and 
1799,  the  fourth  nnofJohn  Harris 
Lander  R.N.,  and  Marga  is  wife, 

oaternally  fi  ;   ancient 

f  Cornwall  and  Devon.     Paternally,  Sir 
;  from  ■  French  Breton  family,  a  Bcion  of  which, 
Aix-1  K  -.'land  on  the*  revocation  of  the  edict  of 

.  merchant  at  Looe  in  Cornwall,  where 
ntinue  still  resident.     In  recent   tin 
■  been  honourably  associated  with  the  naval 
.  and  Sur  Harris  himself,  previously  to  adopting  the  profes- 
:  the  law,  WU  a  lieutenant  in  the  royal  navy.     His  com- 
ich  bears  date  28th  March.  1810.  to  which  rank  he 
:  active  duty  as  midshipman  in  the  boats  of 
the  Pilot  (which  his  brother  'commanded),  at  the  capture  of 
i   dabria.    On  the  6th  May, 
1  to  the  bar  by  the  Hon.  Society  of  the  Inner 
thai  period  devoting  himself  almost  entirely 
to  antiquarian  and  |  J  pursuits,  and  to  that  branch  of 

the  legal  profession  connected  with  peerage  claims,  he  conducted 
.  ;1  result  several  great  peerage  cases,  and  produced 
many  masterly  literary  works,  which  evidence  at  once  his  critical 
acumen,  his  wondrous  industry,   and  his  deep  research.      Sir 
Harris  Nicolas  deserves  to  be  ranked  with  Camden,  Dugdale, 
Selden.     In   profound  knowledge,  in  the  capabilities  and 
resources  of  an  astute  and  powerful  mind,  he  far  surpassed  the 
host  of  antiquaries  who  preceded  him,  and  he  has  left  memorials 
of  his  ability  and  perseverance  which  will  be  prized  as  long  as 
the  literature  of  our  country  lasts.     With  the  true  liberality  of 
superior  intellect,  he  was  ever  ready  to  impart  the  information 
he  possessed  to  his  professional  brethren ;  and  the  writer  of  this 
brief  notice — himself  a  fellow-labourer  in  the  fields  of  historical 
b — can  from  experience  bear  the  amplest  testimony  to  the 
kindness  and  generosity  of  heart,  as  well  as  to  the  high  intellec- 
tual endowments  of  Sir  Harris  Nicolas.      Sir  Harris  died  at 
ire,  near  Boulogne,  on  the  3d  of  August,  1848,  and  was 
.  '.a  the  cemetery  of  that  town.    At  the  period  of  his  death 
he  was  chancellor  and  knight  grand  cross  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George,  and  also  a  knight  of  the  Guelphic  order.     By  Sarah  his 
'Ungest  daughter  of  John  Davison,  Esq.,  he  left  a  large 
His  chief  literary  productions  were — "  The  Life  of 
William  Davison,  secretary  of  state  and  privy  councillor  to  Queen 
Elizabeth;''   " Notitia  Histories,;"  '•  A  Synopsis  of  the  Peer- 
age "  (a  new  and  excellent  edition  of  which,  by  Mr.  Courthope, 
Somerset  Herald,  has  recently  appeared  under  the  title  of  the 
Historic  Peer  stamenta  Vetusta;"  '-The  History  of 

the  Battle  of  Agincourt ;"  "  The  Life  of  Chaucer ;"  "  The  Reports 
on  the  I  _-c  Case ;"  "  The  History  of  the  Earldoms  of 

Strathcm,  Menteith,  and  Airth ;"  "  The  Scrope  and  Grosvenor 
Controversy ;"  "  The  Siege  of  Caerlaverock  ;"  "  The  Chronology 
of  History ;"  "  the  Life  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton ;"  "  The  Ban- 
bury Case  ;"  "  The  History  of  the  Orders  of  Knighthood  of  the 
Empire;"  -Lord  Nelson's  Despatches;"  and  "The  His- 
tory of  the  British  Navy."'  All  these  works  are  characterized 
naive  learning  accuracy — ameritwhich  renders 

objects  of  which  they  treat. — B.  B. 
NICOLAUS  A  LYRA.    See  Nicholas  of  Lyra. 
NICOLAUS  DAMASCENES.     See  Damam  khtjb. 

1  >LE,  Pierre,  a  famous  Jansenist,  and  one  of  the  most 

Boyalists,  was  born  at  Chartres  in  1625. 

His  father,  who  was  a  parliamentary  advocate,  was  well 

in  the  ancient  languages,  and  Pierre  was  early  imbued  with  a 

love  of  classical  literature.     He  received  his  education  at  Paris 

■died  divinity  at  the  Sorbonne,  taking  his  degree  of  B.D. 

liege  course  he  became  acquainted  with 

the  recluses  of  Port  1:  yal,  and  attracted  bytheir  profound  piety 

latency,  he  joined  the  society,  and  employed  him 

to  the   pupils  confided   to  that  institution 
After  having  Unary  theological  curriculum  of 

three  years,  he  prep  ,.  hia  sentiments  u  I 

those  of  the  faculty  of  Paris,  or  catholic  university 

•Jc    w  himaelf  with   his  baccalaureat 

Janstmus  had  just  then  thrown  the  Roman  cathob" 
commotion.    Pa  cal,  the  great  champion  of  Jansenism,  published 
in  1656  Lis  immortal  Proving  .    ..  which  Nicole  trans- 


lated into  Latin,  accompanying  his  version  with  a  commentary. 
He  was  then  travelling  in  Germany.  On  his  return  he  retired 
to  Chatillon,  near  Paris,  with  Arnauld,  whose  restless  energy 
and  fiery  zeal  were  tempered  by  the  calmness  and  moderation 
of  Nicole.  They  ardently  devoted  themselves  to  flieir  cherished 
pursuits.  Their  joint  production,  "  L'Art  de  Pe'nser,"  a  logical 
treatise  of  pre-eminent  merit,  was  issued  from  this  retreat. 
In  16G4  appeared  Nicole's  celebrated  work,  "Perpetuity  de 
la  Foi,"  of  which  Hume  was  so  great  an  admirer,  a  book  con- 
siderably expanded  by  him  afterwards.  In  1G76  he  was  induced 
to  seek  orders,  but  the  bishop  of  Chartres  refused  to  ordain 
him.  The  Duchess  de  Longueville,  the  ardent  friend  of  the 
Jansenists  died;  and  in  1G77  Nicole  was  obliged  to  leave 
Paris,  the  immediate  occasion  of  his  flight  being  a  letter  which 
he  had  written  to  Innocent  XL,  for  the  bishops  of  Pons  and 
Arras,  on  the  relaxations  of  the  casuists.  He  took  refuge  in  the 
Low  Countries,  but  in  1G79  he  obtained  liberty  to  return  to 
France.  He  lived  privately  for  some  time  at  Chartres,  taking 
part  in  the  discussion  then  agitated  with  respect  to  the  proper 
studies  to  be  pursued  in  monastic  institutions.  He  joined  with 
Mabillon  in  opposing  an  exclusive  asceticism,  and  argued  for  a 
devotion  to  science  and  learning.  Along  with  Bossuet,  he  opposed 
the  quietists,  but  with  a  mildness  and  candour  which  nobly 
contrast  with  the  asperity  and  malignity  of  the  bishop.  In 
1583  he  removed  to  Paris,  and  spent  his  time  in  incessant 
composition,  having  issued  a  treatise  ouly  a  few  days  before  his 
death.  This  happened  in  1G9.3,  after  an  illness  of  two  years. 
His  death-bed  was  crowded  with  friends,  among  whom  was  his 
old  enemy  Racine.  He  desired  to  be  interred  without  ceremony, 
but  his  wish  was  disregarded,  and  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
men  of  France  followed  his  remains  to  the  grave.  Few  writers 
have  received  higher  praise  than  Nicole.  His  mind  was  distin- 
guished both  for  depth  and  clearness ;  his  metaphysical  ability 
was  remarkable,  and  his  learning  immense. — D.  G. 

NICOLL,  Robert,  poet,  was  bom  on  the  7th  January,  1814, 
in  the  farmhouse  of  Little  Tulliebeltane,  in  the  parish  of 
Auchtergaven,  Perthshire.  His  father,  of  the  same  name,  was 
then  a  substantial  farmer;  his  mother  was  Grace  Fenwick, 
affording  another  instance  of  a  mother's  fostering  care  and  im- 
press on  genius,  as  she  was  well  known  for  her  strength  of 
mind  and  indomitable  perseverance  amidst  difficulties.  The 
father,  by  the  too  common  occurrence  of  "  striking  hands  "  as 
security  for  a  stranger,  became  ruined  in  fortune ;  he  honestly 
surrendered  his  last  farthing,  and  descended  into  the  rank  of 
day-labourers,  yet  with  unsullied  character  and  undiminished 
respect  by  all  who  knew  his  virtues.  His  wife  took  up  a  little 
shop  for  the  purchase  of  rural  commodities,  which  she  after- 
wards carried  to  Perth  and  resold  in  the  market.  Thus  did 
these  two  emblems  of  the  sturdy  independence  of  Scotch  pea- 
santry decently  bring  up  a  large  family,  without  help  from  any 
one.  Robert  spoke  when  about  nine  months  old,  knew  his 
letters  when  twice  that  age,  and  at  five  years  old  he  read  the 
New  Testament.  He  then  attended  for  a  time  the  parish  school ; 
but  at  seven  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  the  herding  during 
summer,  and  in  winter  he  attended  school,  paying  the  school 
fees  with  his  wages  earned  on  the  hillside.  During  these  years 
he  was  a  voracious  reader.  He  sought  earnestly  for  books  from 
all  who  had  them,  and  had  the  heart  to  lend  them.  It  was  his 
custom  to  read  them  whilst  herding  his  flock,  and  on  the  road 
to  and  from  school.  From  his  studious  habits  his  schoolmates, 
who  are  of  that  class  that  are  ever  ready  to  give,  and  happy  in 
their  names,  affixed  to  him  the  significant  appellation  of  "the 
minister."'  When  about  twelve  years  of  age  he  was  taken  from 
the  herding,  and  put  to  labour  at  the  garden  of  a  neighbouring 
proprietor ;  then  at  school  in  winter  he  enlarged  his  stock  of 
knowledge  by  overtaking  the  Latin  Rudiments,  and  made  some 
little  advance  in  geometry.  A  book  club  was  established  in  the 
neighbouring  village ;  and  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  says — 
"  When  I  had  saved  a  sufficient  quantity  of  silver  coin  I  became  a 
member.  I  had  previously  devoured  all  the  books  to  be  got  in 
the  parish  for  lore,  and  I  soon  devoured  all  those  in  the  library 
for  money."  "  I  got  many  new  works,  and  among  the  rest  the 
Waverley  Novels.  With  them  I  was  enchanted.  They  opened 
up  new  sources  of  interest  and  thought,  of  which  I  before  knew 
nothing.  I  can  yet  look  with  no  common  feelings  on  the  wood 
in  which,  while  herding,  I  read  Kenilworth."  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  Nicoll  began  to  commit  his  thoughts  to  paper,  and  to 
indulge  in  rhyme.    About  this  time  he  was  bound  an  apprentice 


to  a  grocer  in  Perth,  and  there  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  the 
public  library,  and  in  the  si'ence  of  the  night  wooed  the  muses. 
He  was  in  use  to  rise  in  the  summer  mornings  before  five  o'clock, 
and  seated  on  one  of  the  benches  by  the  banks  of  the  Tay.  to 
write  verses,  until  the  hour  of  seven  called  him  to  his  daily 
labours.  He  became  a  member  of  a  debating  society,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  for  sound  sense  as  well  as  fluency.  His 
first  article  of  any  pretensions  appeared  in  Johnstone's  Maga- 
zine, under  the  title  of  the  "  II  Zingaro."  He  thus  obtained  the 
lasting  friendship  of  Mr.  Johnstone,  whom  he  visited  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  was  introduced  to  other  literary  men.  Having  with 
great  credit  finished  his  apprenticeship  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
and  being  bent  on  a  literary  life,  he  opened  a  circulating  library 
in  Dundee.  He  now  wrote  largely  for  the  newspapers,  and 
delivered  popular  lectur?s,  and  first  published  in  1835  his 
volume  of  poems  and  lyrics,  which  met  with  general  approbation. 
He  now  removed  to  Edinburgh  where  he  was  kindly  received  by 
literary  friends,  and  wrote  for  literary  periodicals.  But  he  soon 
obtained  the  appointment  of  editor  to  the  Leeds  Times,  with  the 
moderate  salary  of  £100  a  year.  In  the  management  of  this 
paper  he  was  greatly  successful ;  its  circulation  increasing  under 
his  editorship  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  in  the  week.  In 
December,  183G,  Xicoll  revisited  Scotland,  and  was  married  at 
Dundee  to  Alice  Sutcr,  a  lady  of  that  city.  In  1837  his  health, 
never  robust,  began  to  show  alarming  symptoms:  and  after  a 
struggle  to  maintain  his  place  he  left  Leeds  for  Scotland,  and 
took  up  his  abode  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Johnstone  at  Laverock 
Bank,  near  Leith.  He  there  received  the  kind  attentions  of 
many  friends.  Sir  William  Molesworth,  whose  political  interests 
he  had  laboriously  supported  at  Leeds,  sent  him  an  order  for 
£50,  with  a  kind  letter  of  acknowledgment  of  his  services.  His 
aged  parents  were  sent  for :  and  walking  all  night  a  distance  of 
fifty  miles,  they  arrived  only  a  few  hours  before  their  talented 
son  breathed  his  last,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  in  December, 
1837.  After  a  lapse  of  several  years,  and  when  his  poetry  had 
become  more  widely  known  and  more  deeply  appreciated,  his 
friends  projected  a  monument  to  his  memory  close  by  the  place 
of  his  birth,  and  which  he  had  immortalized  in  song.  An  unex- 
pectedly large  amount,  with  little  solicitation,  came  in  from 
distant  places,  and  from  persons  of  high  eminence  and  of  dif- 
ferent political  party.  An  obelisk,  fifty  feet  high,  was  erected 
on  an  eminence,  and  inaugurated  by  a  large  meeting,  presided 
over  by  the  lord  provost  of  Perth,  on  29th  October,  1857.  It 
has  the  simple  legend — "Robert  Xicoi.l,  born  1814;  died 
1837;"  and  "/  have  written  my  heart  in  my  poems."  The 
volume  of  Xicoll's  poems  has  passed  through  several  editions. 
The  school  of  the  muses  in  which  Xicoll  was  reared  was  identical 
with  that  of  Burns ;  and  therefore,  as  might  be  expected,  there 
is  no  small  identity  of  thought  and  expression  in  their  works. 
Elliot,  the  poet,  has  said  of  him — "  Unstained  and  pure,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  died  Scotland's  second  Burns." — H.  B-y. 

NICOLSON.     See  Nicholsoh. 

NICOT,  Jean,  of  Villemain,  a  learned  French  diplomatist, 
was  born  at  Ximes  in  1530,  and  died  at  Paris  5th  May,  1600. 
His  early  education  was  conducted  in  his  native  town,  and  he 
afterwards  went  to  Paris  to  prosecute  his  studies.  By  his  talent 
and  abilities  he  raised  himself  to  eminence,  and  he  became 
attached  to  the  court  of  Henry  II.  In  15C0  he  was  charged 
with  an  embassy  to  the  king  of  Portugal.  He  introduced  the 
tobacco  plant  into  France.  The  plant  has  received  the  generic 
name  of  nicotiana  after  him.  The  plant  was  cultivated  exten- 
sively in  France  in  1626.  Kieot  published  some  literary  works, 
one  of  which  is  entitled  "Tresorde  la  Langue  Francaise,  tant 
ancienne  que  moderne." — J.  H.  B. 

NIEBUHB,  Babthold  Georo,  the  eminent  historian  and 
philologist,  was  the  only  son  of  Carsten  Xiebuhr  (r/.v.),  and  was 
born  at  Copenhagen  on  the  27th  of  August,  1776.  Before  he 
was  two  years  old  his  father  exchanged  the  military  for  the  civil 
sen-ice  of  Denmark,  and  a  resilience  at  Copenhagen  for  one  at 
Meldorf,  a  town  of  Ditmarsh  in  Holstein,  a  German  region  con- 
tiguous to  that  in  which  the  elder  Xiebuhr  had  himself  been 
reared.  Repeated  attacks  of  ague  in  that  marshy  district  enfee- 
bled a  constitution  naturally  strong,  and  with  little  other  society 
than  that  of  his  parents  he  was  early  an  eager  learner,  and  before 
he  went  to  school  had  acquired  from  his  father  the  elements 
of  Latin,  French,  English,  and  mathematics.  His  progress  at 
school  and  in  private  study  was  rapid  and  remarkable,  and  he 
is  described  as  at  seven  a  juvenile  prodigy.      The   eminent 


scholar  and  translator  Johann  Heinrich  Voss,  then  head-master 
at  Eutin,  sometimes  visited  his  brother-in-law  the  landvogt  of 
Meldorf,  who  appreciated  Xiebuhr,  and  Voss  gave  the  young 
scholar  the  benefit  of  his  friendly  advice.  Early  in  1794 
Xiebuhr  proceeded  to  the  university  of  Kiel,  where  he  remained 
for  about  two  years.  Here  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  the 
family  of  Professor  Hensler,  and  was  betrothed  to  the  sister  of 
the  professor's  son's  widow,  Amalie  Behrens.  In  1796  he  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  Danish  minister  of  finances,  Count  Schim- 
melmann,  to  become  his  private  secretary,  and  removed  to  Copen- 
hagen. Xiebuhr  lived  in  the  minister's  house,  and  the  constant 
contact  with  society  thus  forced  on  him  not  suiting  his  studious 
and  retiring  disposition,  he  resigned  the  post  and  became  secre- 
tary to  the  public  library  of  Copenhagen.  After  a  year  or  so  he 
paid  a  visit  to  Great  Britain,  where  he  resided  for  nearly  a  twelve- 
month in  Edinburgh  attending  the  university,  and  receiving 
there  as  in  London  from  scholars  and  men  of  science  a  friendly 
reception,  mainly  due  to  the  celebrity  of  his  father.  After  a 
residence  of  a  year  and  a  half  in  Great  Britain  he  returned  home, 
and  in  1800  settled  at  Copenhagen  and  married  Amalie  Behrens, 
having  been  appointed  secretary  to  the  bank,  and  also  to  the 
directors  of  African  affairs.  He  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Danish  sen-ice,  and  been  promoted  to  the  directorship  of  the 
bank  and  of  Indian  affairs,  when  either  the  Danish  national 
policy  or  the  promotion  over  his  head  of  a  young  nobleman  led 
him  to  resign  his  offices  and  to  enter  the  sen-ice  of  the  Prussian 
government.  He  had  excited  attention  by  a  politico-literary 
enterprise — the  translation  of  the  first  Philippic  of  Demosthenes, 
with  a  dedication  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  with  notes 
indicating  that  their  writer  was  a  man  who  sympathized  with 
the  aims  of  the  great  Prussian  minister,  Stein.  Xiebuhr  arrived 
at  Berlin  at  an  unfortunate  moment,  just  before  the  battle  of 
Jena,  and  with  the  court  and  officials  had  to  fly  from  the  Prussian 
capital.  In  1803  he  was  sent  by  Stein  to  Holland  to  negotiate 
a  Prussian  loan,  and  by  1809  had  become  a  councillor  of  state 
with  an  office  in  the  ministry  of  finance.  His  opposition  to  the 
financial  policy  of  the  government  led  to  his  temporary  withdrawal 
from  official  life,  and  he  succeeded  the  historian  Johannes  Miiller 
as  historiographer  to  the  king.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Berlin,  and  cultivated  the  society  of  such  men 
as  Buttmann,  Savigny,  and  Spalding,  who  induced  him  to  deliver, 
in  1810,  a  course  of  lectures  on  Roman  history  at  the  then  recently 
opened  university  of  Berlin.  They  were  very  successful,  were 
continued  during  three  years,  and  were  published  as  "  Romische 
Geschichte"  in  two  volumes,  1811-12,  establishing  his  reputation 
as  a  scholar  throughout  Europe.  This  was  the  happiest  period  of 
Xiebuhr's  life.  He  became  conscious  of  his  own  power  of  inter- 
preting the  past  by  reconstructing  it  in  the  presence  of  an  appre- 
ciating and  admiring  audience.  During  the  war  of  liberation  he 
was  busy  officially  and  with  his  pen.  In  October,  181 4,he  returned 
from  Holland,  where  he  had  been  sent  by  the  Prussian  government 
on  a  diplomatic  mission,  and  published  among  other  political 
disquisitions,  "Preussen's  Recht  gegen  den  Siiehsischen  Hof," 
justifying  the  annexation  of  a  considerable  portion  of  Saxony 
to  Prussia.  He  also  gave  instruction  in  political  and  financial 
economy  to  the  crown  prince  of  Prussia,  afterwards  Frederick 
William  IV.  In  1815  he  lost  both  his  father  and  his  first  wife. 
Of  the  former  he  published  a  biography  in  1816.  His  wife's 
sister,  Frau  Hensler,  the  friend  of  his  early  days,  came  to  Berlin 
with  a  niece  to  accompany  him  to  Rome,  where  he  had  teen  ap- 
pointed resident  minister  of  Prussia.  Xiebuhr  married  the  niece, 
the  aunt  returning  to  Kiel,  and  he  entered  on  his  official  duties  at 
Rome  in  October,  1816.  On  his  journey  to  Rome  he  discovered 
at  Verona  the  MS.  identified  by  Savigny  as  the  Institutes  of  Gaius. 
The  chief  object  of  Xiebuhr's  mission  was  to  negotiate  a  concor- 
dat with  the  see  of  Rome,  which,  through  the  delays  interposed 
by  the  home  government,  was  not  effected  until  1821.  He  then 
applied  for  his  recall,  and  after  farewell  visits  to  Xaples  and 
other  Italian  localities,  he  reached  Berlin  in  July,  1824,  where 
he  was  very  graciously  received  by  the  king,  who  continued  to 
him  his  salary  as  Prussian  minister  at  Rome  until  he  should 
receive  some  equivalent  appointment.  Settling  at  Bonn  as  an 
adjunct  professor  of  the  new  university  there,  he  delivered  lec- 
tures on  Roman  antiquities  and  history,  and  bestowed  on  his 
"  Romische  Geschichte"  a  severe  and  laborious  revision,  which 
nearly  amounted  to  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the  work.  The 
first  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  this  famous  book  was  published 
in  1527,  the  second  in  1830.     Xiebuhr's  mind  was  deeply  shaken 


by  the  French  revolution  of  the  three  days,  from  which  he  anti- 
trope  into  barbarism,  and  a  general  war 
which  would  lay  waste  even  his  happy  home  <m  the  banks  oi 
tensions  hastened  his  death,  which  took 
a  on  the  2nd  of  January,  lt^l.  the  immediate  cause 
nation  of  the  chest     in  some  of  the  conclusions 
■VM  in  iiis  great  work  on  Roman  history,  Niebuhr  had  been 
j.     Such  writers  as  Beaufort,  for  instance,  had 
irly  history  of  Rome  to  be  fabulous.    Niebuhr  arriving 
oilar  results  proceeded  further.     He  was  not  content  to  be 
a  mere  destroyer,  but  attempted  to  reconstruct  Roman  history 
J  elements  latent  in  its  fables,     lie  is  the 
:  the  modern  science  of  historical  reconstruction.     Of 
I  -  hichte"  there  is  an  excellent  English  trans- 
by  Julius  Hare  and  Bishop  Tbirlwall,  completed  by 
'.  illiam  Smith  and  Leonhard  Schmitz,  who  has  also  trans- 
I  ires  on  the  history  of  Rome,  and  on  ancient  ethno- 
phy.     For  his  biography  and  table  talk  the 
is  referred  to  Lieber's  Reminiscences  of  Niebuhr,  and  to 
Miss  Susannah  Winkworth's  English  version  of  the  Lebens- 
Nacbrichten  iiber  B.  ii.  Niebuhr,  aus  Briefen  desselben,  by  his 
early  friend  Fran  llensler. — F.  B-y. 

NIEBUHR,  Caksten,  the  famous  German  traveller,  was  born 
on  the  17th  March,  1733,  at  Liidingworth,  a  village  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Hadeln,  called  Land  Hadeln,  belonging  to  the  kingdom 
of  Hanover.     His  father  was  one  of  a  class  of  small  landowners 
in  that  district  whose  position  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  free- 
hold yeomanry  of  Cumberland.     His  mother  died  when  he  was 
Lx  weeks  old,  and  he  was  brought  np  under  the  care  of  a 
stepmother.     After  a  preliminary  education  at  the  village  school 
he  was  sent  first  to  the  grammar-school  of  Otterndorf,  and  after- 
wards to  that  of  Altentruch.     On  the  death  of  his  father,  who 
had  bequeathed  to  him  only  a  small  sum  of  money  instead  of  the 
freehold  of  his  ancestors,  he  was  withdrawn  from  school  by  his 
ms,  who  wished  him  to  follow  the  ancestral  calling  of  a 
t.     When  he  came  of  age,  however,  he  chose  for  himself, 
in  Bpite  of  their  remonstrances,  the  profession  of  a  land  surveyor, 
and  with  that  view  commenced  the  study  of  geometry  at  Bremen, 
ing  part  of  his  small  capital  for  present  support.     He 
afterwards  entered  the  gymnasium  of  Hamburg,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  year's  training  in  mathematics  was  admitted  a  student  of 
the  university  of  Gottingen,    1757.     Fortune   now   began  to 
dawn  upon  the  manful  struggle  in  which  he  was  engaged.     An 
annual  stipend  belonged  to  the  family,  payable  to  any  member 
of  it  studying  at  the  university.     This  Carsten  Niebuhr  obtained. 
His  ambition  was  now  to  enter  the  corps  of  royal  engineers,  and, 
with  the  advantage  of  mathematical  instruments  which  his  sti- 
pend enabled  him  to  purchase,  he  continued  his  mathematical 
.     A  different  career,  however,  was  about  to  open  for  him. 
Michaelis,  then  professor  of  biblical  literature  in  Gottingen,  was 
ending  one  of  his  pupils  to  India  and  Yemen  in  order 
to  investigate  some  philological  matters  connected  with  biblical 
criticism,  and  in  1756  he  applied  for  assistance  and  patronage  to 
the  famous  Baron  von  Bernstorf,  the  Danish  statesman.      In 
if,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  King  Frederick  V., 
requested  Michaelis  to  nominate  a  person  for  the  mission,  inform- 
ing him  that  the  expense  would  be  defrayed  by  his  majesty.    The 
il  it  was  the  king's  desire  that  a  mathematician 
naturalist,  named  by  Michaelis,  should  accompany  the  lin- 
guist.    On  the  r.-, mendation  of  Kastner,  whom  Michaelis 

consulted  on  the  subject,  Niebuhr  was  appointed  the  mathemati- 
cal m.-mbcr  oi  the  expedition,  and  accordingly,  pensioned  by  the 
I)a,n>!l  """  amenced  the  study  of  astronomy  under 

the   •»  Mayer,  and  Arabic   under  Michaelis,  taking 

also  in  drawing.     The  professor  and  the  student  of  Arabic 
badn  affection  for  each  other,  and  their  bicker- 

ings w.re  manifold,  but  for  Mayer  .Niebuhr  always  expressed  the 
ration,  which  on  the  part  of  the  famous  astronomer 
was  answered  with  the  most  cordial  interest  in  the  progress  of 
his  pupil.  In  particular,  Mayer  spared  no  pains  to  make  the 
future  traveller  master  ol  bismethod  of  determining  longitude  by 
Ill,l:ir  "  ""'  it  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  first 

results  of  Niebuhr'e  applications  of  that  method  on  his  eastern 
journey  wen-  received  at  Gottingen,  bis  old  master,  then  on  his 
ibed,  brightened  up  for  a  moment  from  his  last  lethargy  to 
enjoythe  tidingsofhisown  and  his  pupil's  splendid  Buccess.  Of  the 
£10,000  offered  by  the  British  parliament  to  the  discoverer  of  the 
best  method  of  taking  longitudes  at  sea,  a  half  thus  came  to  the 


w  idow  of  Mayer,  the  other  half  being  assigned  to  Harrison.  In 
the  autumn  of  170'0  Niebuhr  proceeded  from  Gottingen  to  Copen- 
hagen, where  he  was  well  received  by  Bernstorf.  The  other 
members  of  the  expedition  were  Von  Haven,  an  indifferent  lin- 
guist, with  none  of  the  enterprising  spirit  of  his  mathematical 
colleague;  Forskaal,  a  Swedish  naturalist  of  great  repute,  versa! 
tile  and  energetic  in  a  degree  which  commanded  the  highest 
respect  of  his  companions;  Dr.  Cramer,  an  incapable  physician! 
and  Bauernfeind,  a  drunken  draughtsman.  On  the  10th  January 
the  travellers  set  sail  on  hoard  the  Grunland,  a  Danish  man-of- 
war,  and  touching  at  Marseilles  and  Malta,  proceeded  through 
the  Dardanelles  to  Constantinople.  Here  Niebuhr  had  an  attack 
of  dysentery  which  nearly  proved  fatal,  so  that  the  party  were 
detained  nearly  two  months,  and  when  they  at  length  embarked 
for  Alexandria,  it  was  in  a  vessel  in  which  the  plague  made  havoc 
among  the  crowded  passengers.  In  Egypt  the  travellers  spent  a 
whole  year,  from  the  end  of  September,  1761,  to  the  beginning  of 
October,  1762.  Niebuhr,  along  with  Forskaal  and  Yon  Haven, 
made  during  this  year  an  excursion  to  Mount  Sinai.  He  took 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Cairo,  Bosetta,  and  Damietta;  made 
maps  of  the  Nile  in  the  Delta,  and  a  plan  of  Cairo ;  measured 
the  pyramids,  and  copied  inscriptions  from  obelisks  and  sarco- 
phagi. In  October,  1762,  the  expedition  embarked  at  Suez  on  a 
Turkish  vessel  for  Djidda,  and  reached  Loheia,  the  first  point  of 
their  destination  in  Yemen,  about  the  end  of  the  year.  Niebuhr 
made  as  often  as  opportunities  offered  astronomical,  geodetical, 
geographical,  and  nautical  observations,  from  which  he  constructed 
a  chart  of  the  Bed  sea,  which  was  the  best  until  it  was  super- 
seded by  modern  surveys.  Along  with  Forskaal  he  made  several 
excursions  into  Western  Yemen,  where  lie  defined  the  geodetical 
position  of  localities,  whilst  his  friend  made  botanical  collections. 
After  the  members  of  the  expedition  had  returned  to  the  sea- 
coast,  Von  Haven  died  at  Mochha  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  1763. 
Niebuhr  himself  was  again  attacked  by  dysentery,  but  rallied 
shortly,  and  set  out  with  his  surviving  companions  to  Sana.  Fors- 
kaal, however,  died  on  July  11,  1763,  at  Jeriin.  The  survivors 
were  well  received  by  the  Imam,  who  invited  them  to  spend  a  year 
in  Upper  Yemen ;  but  such  was  their  despondency  at  the  moment 
that  they  neglected  the  opportunity  thus  presented  of  fulfilling 
the  original  plan  of  their  expedition.  They  hurried  back  to 
Mochha  to  embark  on  board  an  English  vessel,  on  which  they 
hoped  to  escape  from  death  by  reaching  India.  Thus  they  were 
driven  by  a  foolish  panic  from  Sana,  a  place  of  comparative 
security,  into  the  jaws  of  death  on  the  coast.  They  were  obliged 
to  spend  more  than  the  whole  of  August  at  Mochha  before  they 
could  sail  for  India.  Having  been  attacked  by  fever,  as  might 
be  expected  in  the  Tehama  about  August,  Bauernfeind  and  their 
European  servant  died  at  sea ;  Cramer  reached  Bombay,  but  died 
there  after  lingering  a  few  months.  Thus  of  the  six  Europeans 
who  had  set  out  together  Niebuhr  alone  was  left.  At  Bombay 
Niebuhr  was  well  received  by  the  British  merchants,  among  whom 
he  gratefully  remembered  especially  a  younger  son  of  the  Scots 
of  Harden,  a  jacobite  family  of  Eoxburghshire.  After  having 
spent  fourteen  months  at  Bombay,  Niebuhr  visited  Mascato  and 
the  interesting  province  of  Oman,  and  proceeded  by  Abushehr  and 
Shiras  to  Persepolis,  where  he  spent  more  than  three  weeks  in 
measuring  the  ancient  structures  and  in  copying  inscriptions,  until 
he  was  compelled  to  desist  by  the  death  of  his  Armenian  servant 
and  by  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  He  returned  by  Shiras  to 
Abushehr,  and  then  proceeded  across  the  Persian  gulf  to  Basra ; 
thence  in  November,  1765,  by  the  Persian  places  of  pilgrimage — 
Meshed- Ali  and  Meshed  Hoessin — he  journeyed  to  Bagdad,  where 
he  arrived  July  6,  1766.  Bernstorf  now  requested  Niebuhr  to 
proceed  to  Cyprus,  in  order  to  copy  there  the  Phoenician  inscrip- 
tions at  Citium  mentioned  by  Pococke.  Not  having  found  these 
inscriptions,  he  crossed  from  Cyprus  to  Jafa,  and  visited  Jerusalem 
at  the  beginning  of  August,  1766;  and  then  returned  by  Jafa, 
Sidon,  the  Lebanon,  and  Damascus  to  Aleppo.  On  the  20th  of 
November,  1766,  he  set  out  with  a  caravan  for  Brusa.  Having 
suffered  much  from  cold  and  snow  on  Mount  Taurus,  he  reached 
Constantinople,  February  20,  1767.  He  studied  during  three 
and  a  half  months  the  military  and  civil  statistics  of  Turkey; 
reached  the  Danube,  and  went  on  through  Wallachia  and  Moldavia 
to  Poland,  where  he  was  well  received  by  King  Stanislaus  Ponia- 
towski.  From  Warsaw  he  went  by  Gottingen  to  his  beloved  Land 
Hadeln,  where  he  had  now  inherited  a  freehold  farm  from  his 
maternal  uncle.  In  November  the  minister  of  state  and  the 
government  officials,  among  whom  was  Klopstock,  received  him 
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•with  distinction  at  Copenhagen.  During  his  preparations  for  pub- 
lishing an  account  of  his  travels,  and  having  almost  planned  a 
new  journey  to  Central  Africa,  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Dr,  Blumenberg,  physician  to  the  king. 
He  married  her  in  the  summer  of  1773,  and  she  bore  him  one 
daughter  and  one  son  at  Copenhagen.  Having  published  the  first 
volume  of  his  travels  in  1774,  and  the  second  in  1778,  he  accepted 
the  office  of  landschreiber  at  Meldorf,  the  principal  town  of  Dit- 
marschen.  In  June,  1705,  the  copper-plates  of  the  third  volume 
of  his  travels  were  destroyed  by  a  lire  which  burnt  down  the  house 
of  a  friend  at  Copenhagen.  This  discouraged  him  so  much  that  he 
abandoned  altogether  the  idea  of  publishing  the  volume.  It  was 
edited,  however,  twenty-two  years  after  his  death.  In  1802  he 
was  elected  foreign  member  of  the  French  Institute.  In  1807  he 
lost  his  wife,  and  became  blind  and  finally  lame.  He  died  April 
26,  1815.  His  titles  were — Danish  councillor  of  state;  knight 
of  the  Danebrog;  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen; 
member  of  the  societies  of  naturalists  of  Sweden  and  of  Norway ; 
'  de  ITnstitut  de  France. — F.  B-v. 
* NIEPCE  DE  SAINT-VICTOR,  Claode-Marik-Fkah- 
f;i  as.  a  distinguished  French  photographic  chemist,  was  born,  July 
26, 1805,  at  Saint-Cyr,  nearChalons-sur-Saone.  He  was  educated 
in  the  military  academy  of  Saumur,  entered  the  army,  and  by 
the  diligent  discharge  of  his  duties  had  risen  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  in  the  1st  dragoons,  when  he  was  led  in  1842  by  a 
trifling  accident  to  the  study  of  chemistry.  Not  long  after,  it 
was  decided  to  alter  the  facings  of  the  cavalry  from  crimson 
to  orange,  and  the  young  lieutenant  laid  before  the  authorities  a 
method  of  changing  the  colour  by  a  simple  chemical  process. 
His  proposition  was  adopted,  and  the  department  thereby  saved 
100,000  francs.  M.  Niepce  de  Saint-Victor  received  only  a 
small  pecuniary  reward,  but  he  had  secured  official  notice,  and 
the  way  was  smoothed  for  his  future  career.  In  1845  he 
obtained  a  lieutenancy  in  the  municipal  guards,  his  object  being 
a  permanent  residence  in  Paris,  and  access  to  its  facilities  for 
scientific  research.  Photography  was  at  this  time  attracting 
much  attention,  and  Niepce  de  Saint-Victor  resolved  to  devote 
himself  specifically  to  the  study  of  photographic  chemistry,  and 
the  connected  branches  of  science.  His  immediate  purpose  was 
to  continue  and  perfect  the  discoveries  of  his  uncle,  M.  Nicc'phore 
Niepce,  who,  though  not  the  first  to  obtain  images  of  objects  by 
the  sun's  rays  on  a  prepared  surface,  was  perhaps  the  first  to  fix 
permanently  the  images  obtained  in  the  camera.  Joseph  Nice- 
phorc  Niepce  commenced  his  laborious  experiments  in  1813,  his 
aim  being  to  obtain  on  a  metal  plate  the  images  of  the  camera, 
and  then  by  chemical  means,  without  the  employment  of  a  graver, 
to  produce  an  engraving  that  should  be  capable  of  yielding 
impressions  like  a  plate  engraved  in  the  ordinary  way.  For  this 
purpose  he  used  plates  of  polished  copper,  tin,  and  ultimately 
silver  plates  covered  with  a  film  of  varnish  of  asphaltum  (bitume 
de  jude'e).  He  obtained  very  remarkable  results,  and  his  pro- 
cess, which  he  termed  Heliography,  is  asserted  by  his  nephew 
(Traite  Pratique  de  Gravure  Heliographiquc,  8vo,  1856),  to  have 
been  the  starting  point  of  photography.  But  Nict-phore  Niepce 
was  only  partially  successful.  He  came  to  England  in  1827, 
and  exhibited  the  results  of  his  experiments  at  the  Royal  Society. 
His  specimens  excited  a  lively  interest;  but  as  he  refused  to 
divulge  the  process  by  which  they  were  obtained,  the  society 
declined  to  report  upon  them,  and  he  returned,  bitterly  disap- 
pointed, to  Paris.  Soon  after  this  he  found  that  M.  Daguerre, 
the  inventor  of  the  diorama,  was  engaged  on  similar  investiga- 
tions, and  in  1829  the  two  experimentalists  entered  into  part- 
nership. Before,  however,  enough  had  been  done  to  make  their 
process  commercially  available,  M.  Niepce  died  (July,  1833),  and 
M.  Daguerre  eventually  directed  his  attention  chiefly  to  obtaining 
portraits  and  views,  calling  his  process  the  "  Me'thode  Niepce  per- 
fectioneie,"  though  it  soon  came  to  be  generally  known  as  Da- 
guerreotype. M.  Daguerre  had  abandoned  the  use  of  M.  Niepce's 
vehicle  asphaltum,  but  M.  Niepce  de  Saint-Victor  when  he  com- 
menced his  photographic  studies  at  once  recurred  to  it,  and  it 
has  played  an  important  part  in  all  his  heliographic  experiments. 
His  earliest  papers  on  photography,  one  of  which  was  an  account 
of  his  discovery  of  a  method  of  obtaining  photographs  on  glass, 
the  other  on  the  reproduction  of  figures  by  vapours  of  iodide, 
&c.,  were  read  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  October  25,  1847. 
Whilst  busily  occupied  in  following  up  these  investigations,  he 
was  surprised  by  the  revolution  of  February,  1848.  His  little 
laboratory  was  destroyed,  and  he  was  dismissed  from  his  employ- 


ment. Still  he  continued  his  experiments,  and  in  the  following 
year  presented  to  the  Academy  a  second  memoir  on  photography 
on  glass.  In  July  he  was  restored  to  his  position  in  the  army; 
a  few  months  later  he  was  made  captain  of  dragoons;  and  in 
April,  1849,  transferred  as  captain  to  the  republican  guard  of 
Paris.  He  now  pursued  his  researches  with  renewed  ardour. 
His  brilliant  discoveries  began  to  attract  general  attention.  In 
1849  he  was  created  knight  of  the  legion  of  honour,  chef-d'- 
escadron  in  1854,  and  finally  commandant  of  the  Louvre.  M. 
Niepce  de  Saint- Victor's  discoveries  and  researches  extend  over 
nearly  the  whole  range  of  photography.  It  must  suffice  now  to 
indicate  briefly  the  character  of  a  few  of  them.  The  most 
important  relate  to  photographic  engraving;  the  production  of 
photographic  images  in  their  natural  colours;  and,  as  mentioned 
above,  photography  on  glass,  one  of  the  most  fruitful  discoveries 
yet  made  in  photography.  Photographic  engraving  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  sort  of  family  possession.  M.  Niepce  de  Saint-Victor 
commenced  by  adopting  and  improving  his  uncle's  method.  His 
firs'  Daper  on  the  subject  was  read  before  the  Academy  in  May, 
1853,  almost  contemporaneously  with  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Talbot's  experiments  in  London.  M.  Niepce  de  Saint-Victor 
has  since  continued  to  pursue  the  subject — still  employing  a 
varnish  of  asphaltum  as  his  base — till,  as  he  believes,  he  has 
succeeded  in  making  it  commercially  available.  In  his  treatise  on 
heliography  (1856),  of  which  the  title  is  quoted  above,  he  gives 
the  most  detailed  directions  for  photographic  engraving  on  steel 
or  copper,  and  prefixed  to  the  work  is  a  good  untouched  portrait 
of  the  author ;  generally,  however,  it  is  found  necessary  to  go 
over  the  plate  with  the  graver.  By  a  modification  of  the  process 
he  engraves  the  surface  of  marble,  fee.,  so  as  to  produce,  when  the 
lines  are  filled  with  mastic,  zinc,  or  other  coloured  substances, 
a  kind  of  mosaic  applicable  to  many  ornamental  purposes.  The 
obtaining  of  photographic  figures  in  their  natural  colours,  or 
Heliochromy,  was  also  one  of  the  visions  of  M.  Nicephore  Niepce. 
Other  photographers  during  his  life,  and  more  after  his  death, 
including  Sir  J.  Herschel,  Herr  Bottiger,  and  M.  Ed.  Becquerel, 
pursued  the  same  fascinating  object,  but  with  very  partial  suc- 
cess. M.  Niepce  de  Saint- Victor  improving  on  the  method  ot 
M.  Becquerel  has,  we  believe,  obtained  clearer  images  than  any 
other  operator,  and  he  has  succeeded  by  exposing  the  images  in 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  lead,  in  rendering  the  colour  at  least 
partially  permanent.  M.  Niepce  de  Saint- Victor  believed  he 
had  ascertained  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  light  became 
absorbed  or  latent.  The  announcement  in  the  autumn  of  1858 
of  this  supposed  faculty  excited  great  interest  among  scientific 
men.  The  experiments  were  repeated  on  all  hands  with  varying 
success.  After  a  time  it  was  found  that  similar  effects  could  be 
produced  by  heat,  &c,  and  the  actual  law  of  the  phenomenon 
seems  not  yet  to  have  been  evolved.  The  papers  of  M.  Niepce 
de  Saint- Victor  up  to  1855  were  published  in  a  collected  form 
under  the  title  of  "Recherches  Photographiques,"  to  which 
was  prefixed  a  memoir  of  the  author  by  M.  E.  Lacan,  and  at  the 
end  were  Considerations  by  M.  E.  Chevreul.  His  subsequent 
researches  have  mostly  appeared  in  the  photographic  and  scien- 
tific journals  of  Paris.  To  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862 
M.  Niepce  de  Saint-Victor  sent  heliographic  steel  plates  and 
proofs  untouched  by  the  graver;  photographs  on  glass;  photo- 
graphic engraving  on  marble;  monochrome  photographs  on  paper 
obtained  by  cyanide  of  potassium  and  oxalic  acid,  azotate  of 
uranium,  &c. ;  'and  heliochromes,  or  photographs  in  their  natural 
colours. — J.  T-e. 

*  NIGHTINGALE,  Florence,  was  born  in  1820  at  Florence, 
from  which  city  she  derives  her  christian  name.  She  is  the 
younger  of  the  two  daughters  and  co-heiresses  of  William  Edward 
Nightingale,  Esq.  of  Lea  Hurst,  Derbyshire,  and  Embley  park, 
Hampshire,  and  by  the  mother's  side  is  a  granddaughter  of 
William  Smith  the  philanthropist  and  dissenting  leader,  many 
years  member  for  Norwich,  and  with  whom  Southey  had  a  con- 
troversy. Miss  Nightingale  was  educated  at  home  at  Lea  Hurst, 
in  a  romantic  Derbyshire  valley  not  far  from  Cromford,  where 
Arkwright  erected  the  first  cotton-mill.  The  education  which 
she  received  was  sound  and  varied,  and  at  an  early  age  she  was 
noted  for  her  love  of  doing  good  at  Lea  Hurst  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. Hospital  management  was  an  object  of  her  particular 
interes',  and  from  inspecting  the  hospitals  in  her  vicinity  she 
proceeded  to  visit  those  of  the  metropolis  and  of  foreign  countries. 
In  her  written  evidence  given  to  the  royal  commission  on  the 
state  of  the  army  in  1857,  she  said,  -'I  have  visited  all  the 
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hospitals  in  Loud  «"»d  Edinburgh;  many  country 

:  the  naval  and  military  hospitals  in  England; 

studied  with  the  Bojura  de  oharite  the  institution  oi  the 

I    Eaiserwerth,   where  I  was  twice  in 

hospitals  at  Berlin  and  many  others  in 

t;t.n.  .  Alexandria,  Constantinople,  Brussels." 

- 19  tb  >:  Miss  Nightingale  first  enrolled  herselfamong 

Fliedner's  remarkable  establish- 
ment at  Kaiserwerth,  near  Diisseldorf,  on  the  Rhine,  and  there 
tically  familiar  with  disease  in  its  most  danger- 
ous forms.  After  her  return  to  England  she  consented  to  take 
the  management  of  the  home  for  invalids  of  her  own  sex  estab- 
lished  in  Harley  Street,  Lond<  in :  and  seems  to  have  been  performing 
.  Mies,  when  in  the  late  autumn  of  1854  came 
the  report  of  what  I  i  harity  were  doing  for  the  sick 

and  wounded  of  the  Trench  army  in  the  East,  while  the  English 
.  3  had  no  such  nurses.     The  late  Lord  Herbert  was  induced 
:  to  the  East  a  corps  of  voluntary  nurses,  and  Miss  Night- 
consented  to  go  out  with  them  and  superintend  their 
tiona.     With  her  assistants  she  reached  Constantinople  on 
ry  day  after  the  battle  of  Inkermann,  which  furnished  her 
with  but  too  many  wounded  soldiers  to  be  tended  in  the  barrack 
d  at  Scutari,  where  she   presided.      What  she  did  and 
organized  there  for  the  British  soldier,  is  too  well  known  to  need 
og.    When  her  work  at  Scutari  was  accomplished,  she  pro- 
I   daclava  to  inspect  the  hospitals  of  the  camp,  and  was 
ted  by  the  hospital  fever,  and  it  was  not  until  1856  that 
•.urned  to  England  with  a  fame  even  greater  than  that  of 
Howard;  for  this  was  a  young  and  well-born  woman,  with  every 
and  worldly  advantage,  who  had  sacrificed  health  and  the 
'  -  of  her  age  and  station  to  a  perilous  work  of  charity. 
ign  and  people  alike  recognized  the  services  which  Miss 
ingale  herself  is   the   person    to    appreciate   least.     The 
national  gratitude  assumed  the  form  of  a  subscription,  to  found 
and  place  under  her  supervision  an  institution  for  the  training 
of  nurses.     Besides  an  account  of  "  The  Institution  at  Kaiser- 
werth for  the  practical  training  of  Deaconesses,"  1851,  Miss 
Nightingale  has  published  two  works — the  first  (1859)  "Notes 
on  Hospitals,  being  two  papers  read  before  the  National  Associa- 
r  the  promotion  of  social  science  at  Liverpool  in  October, 
1858,  with  evidence  given  to  the  royal  commission  on  the  state 
of  the  army,  1857 ; "  and  the  second  (1860),  "Notes  on  Nursing  ; 
v,  hat  it  is,  and  what  it  is  not."     Both  of  these  are  remarkable  for 
ad  practical  sense  and  mastery  of  minute  details  which 
Miss  Nightingale  adds  to  a  noble  spirit  of  self-sacrifice. — F.  E. 
NINON.     SceL'ExcLos. 

NITZSCH,  Kaki.  Immaniel,  a  German  theologian,  son  of 
Karl  Ludwig  Nitzsch,  was  born  at  Boma,  Saxony,  September  21, 
Be  studied  theology  at  the  university  of  Wittenberg, 
and  early  imbibing  the  doctrinal  views  of  his  father,  wrote  a 
on  the  historical  signification  of  the  Old  Testament,  when 
still  a  student.     The  university  of  Berlin  awarded  him  the  D.D. 
diploma  in  1817,  and  in  1822  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
gy  and   university-preacher  at  Bonn.      He  rose  rapidly 
through  the  various  degrees  of  the  Prussian  evangelical  hierarchy, 
and  in  1843  obtained  the  title  of  Oberconsistorialrath,  approach- 
ing the  dignity  of  bishop  in  the  episcopal  church.     In  1847  he 
was  translated  to  Berlin  as  upper-church  councillor  (Oberkir- 
chenrath)  and  university-preacher,  and  as  such  took  an  active 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  general  convocation,  as  well  as  in 
atical  debates  of  the  Prussian  house  of  peers.     His  literary 


tiones, 


\.".A,i  '  ■  acticam  felicius  excolendam  observa- 

L881;  " Urkundenbuch," ib.  1853;  andalargenum- 
-ermons  published  under  the  title  "Predigten,"  in  1815 
',  atWittenl  and  Berlin.— P.  M.' 

NITZSCH,  Kaki   [.,  dwio,  a  distinguished  German  theolo- 
gical writer,  was  born  at  Witten  i  •   6,  1751,  the  son 
rf*  clergyman.     B                                    md  philosophy  at  the 
university  oi  Ins  naHve  town,  he  devoted  himself  for  some  time 
hing,  in, nl  he  obtained,  in  L781,a  small  living  at  Beucha 
■     '"  lr>"  ' ''  "  «  app  inted  rector  of  Boma-  in  its; 
:  superintendent  at  Zeitz ;  and.  in  1790  professor  of  theo- 
1  ol  activity 
Le  a":                             fame  by  his  lectures  and  pul  ' 
works,  in  Loth  whi                      oured  to  reconcile  the  or: 


and  the  rationalistic  schools,  leaning,  however,  somewhat  more 
to  the  latter  than  the  former.  He  lost  his  appointment  at  the 
university  in  1815;  but  two  years  after  obtained  the  post  of 
principal  of  the  newly-formed  theological  academy  at  Witten- 
berg, which  he  held  till  his  death,  December  5,  1831.  His 
chief  works  are — "  De  revelatione  religionis  externa  eademque 
publica,"  Leipsie,  1808;  "Uber  das  Heil  der  Welt,"  Witten- 
berg, 1817  ;  "  Uber  das  Heil  der  Kirche,"  ib.  1822;  "  Uber  das 
Heil  der  Theologie,"  ib.  1830;  "  De  discrimine  revelationis  irn- 
peratoria?  et  didactieae,"  ib.  1830. — F.  M. 

NIZAM  UL  MULK,  the  title  and  name  given  to  Prince  Tchyn 
Qelytch  Khan,  a  remarkable  political  character,  who  was  bom  at 
Delhi  about  1648,  and  brought  up  at  the  court  of  the  Great  Mogut 
His  father  was  viceroy  of  Gujerat.  Nizam  ul  Mulk  successfully 
aided  Aurungzebe  in  several  military  expeditions  and  plots  against 
the  princes  of  the  Deccan.  He  won  great  influence  in  the  court  of 
Bahadur  Shah,  but  was  feeble  under  Farukhsir,  and  in  1715  was 
recalled  from  the  Deccan.  In  1717,  however,  he  was  appointed 
viceroy  of  the  Deccan,  where  he  tried  to  suppress  the  MahrattJ 
brigands,  and  refused  them  the  tribute  which  had  been  granted 
them  by  Aurungzebe.  He  succeeded  in  defeating  them  in  a 
great  battle,  but  was  suddenly  deprived  of  his  office;  whereupon 
he  associated  with  those  who  conspired  against  and  deposed  his 
sovereign,  by  whose  successor  he  was  in  1720  appointed  viceroy 
of  Malwah.  There,  under  the  pretext  of  intending  to  put  down 
the  brigands,  he  raised  forces  and  took  possession  of  the  Deccan. 
After  this  he  was  summoned  to  court  by  the  Mogul ;  and  in 
1731  was  made  vizir.  While  his  master  was  on  a  hunting 
expedition  he  seized  the  opportunity  to  return  to  his  old  post 
in  the  Deccan,  to  which  he  annexed  Gujerat  and  Malwah,  and 
acted  altogether  independently.  He  is  charged  with  encourag- 
ing the  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah.  After  the  retreat  of  the  Per- 
sians he  returned  again  to  the  Deccan,  and  ruled  four  years  over 
a  fourth  of  the  states  of  the  Great  Mogul.  His  activity  con- 
tinued to  the  close  of  his  protracted  life,  and  he  figured  in  both 
English  and  French  affairs.  He  died  in  1748,  aged  one  hun- 
dred and  four  lunar  years,  "  cursed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Peninsula  and  Upper  Hindustan,  and  despised  by  the  English, 
French,  and  Persians." — B.  H.  C. 

NIZAMI  or  NIDHAMI,  a  Persian  poet,  whose  true  name 
was  probably  Yousouf,  and  who  bore  numerous  other  appella- 
tions. His  chief  works  are  five  poems,  called  by  the  Arabs 
"  Khamseh"  (the  Five).  They  are — 1,  Moral  pieces,  apologues, 
and  stories ;  2,  The  loves  of  Khosrun  and  Shireen  ;  3,  The  loves 
of  Leila  and  Madjnun ;  4,  The  history  of  King  Bahramgur  and 
the  Seven  Princesses  ;  and  5,  The  Escander  Nameh,  or  history 
of  Alexander.  Parts  of  these  have  been  published.  A  divan  or 
collection  of  elegies  in  twenty  thousand  distichs,-also  bears  the 
name  of  Nizami.  He  died  in  1180-81.  The  Persians  have 
preferred  him  to  Firdusi. — B.  H.  C. 

NOBILI,  Fi-aminio  (Flaminius  Nobilius),  born  at  Lucca 
in  1532;  died  therein  1500.  He  published  in  1851  a  treatise 
on  predestination.  In  1588  there  appeared  at  Rome  a  restora- 
tion, executed  by  Nobili  for  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  of  the  ancient  vulgar 
translation  from  the  Septuagint.  The  work  was  reprinted  by 
Father  Morin  at  Paris  in  1628,  together  with  an  edition  of  the 
Septuagint. 

NOBLE,  Mark,  an  antiquarian  and  historical  writer,  was 
rector  of  Banning  in  Kent,  to  which  living  he  was  presented  by 
the  king  in  1784.  His  first  publication  was  "Two  Disserta- 
tions on  the  Mint  and  Coins  of  Durham,"  4to,  1780  ;  which  was 
followed  by  a  "  Genealogical  history  of  the  Eoyal  Families  of 
Europe,"  1781.  His  "Memoirs  of  the  Protectorate  House  of 
Cromwell,"  2  vols.  8vo,  published  in  1784,  attracted  more  atten- 
tion than  his  previous  works,  but  rather  on  account  of  the  inac- 
curacies and  want  of  method  discovered  in  the  work  than  from 
any  merit.  Mr.  Gough  in  his  Bibliotheca  Topographica  Bri- 
tannica  exposes  Mr.  Noble's  errors.  A  second  edition  of  the  work 
was  published  in  1787,  which,  however,  did  not  escape  Mr. 
Gough's  further  criticism,  and  brought  forth  a  severe  pamphlet 
from  Mr.  Richards  of  Lynn.  Mr.  Noble  persevered  none  the  less 
in  publishing  works  on  genealogy — the  Stewarts  and  the  Medici 
family  were  the  subjects  he  next  gave  to  the  world.  In  1805 
appeared  his  "History  of  the  College  of  Arms,"  and  in  the 
following  year  his  "  Continuation  of  Granger's  Biographical  His- 
tory of  England."  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Archreo- 
logia.     He  died  on  the  26th  of  May,  1827.— R.  H. 

NODIER,  Charles,  was  bom  at  Besancon  on  the  29th 
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April,  1783.  He  was  the  son  of  an  advocate  who  had  become 
president  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  at  Besancon.  Ingenious, 
imaginative,  sympathetic,  capricious,  Charles  Nodier  obeyed 
through  life  no  law  except  his  own  waywardness.  From  the 
first  an  irregular  student,  Nodier  was  to  the  last  an  irregular 
writer,  and  belongs  to  those  authors  who  are  either  overesti- 
mated or  underestimated,  whom  it  is  difficult  to  judge  fairly. 
He  will  be  known  chiefly  to  posterity,  if  known  at  all,  as  the 
writer  of  some  charming  tales.  From  Nodier's  autobiographical 
memoirs  little  is  to  be  gathered  respecting  his  career,  for  they 
are  said  to  be  half  a  romance  and  half  a  clever  mystification. 
In  his  early  days  Nodier  turned  his  attention  to  natural  history; 
then  linguistic  studies  attracted  him.  When  not  much  more 
than  twenty  he  published  a  poem,  fiercely  attacking  Napoleon. 
For  this  indiscretion  he  was  punished  by  a  short  imprisonment. 
He  was  no  sooner  free  than  he  began  to  conspire,  both  with 
royalists  and  republicans,  against  the  government.  To  escape  a 
second  imprisonment  he  fled.  Wandering  about  the  mountains 
and  woods  on  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland  and  France,  he  was  at 
last,  it  is  said,  driven  by  distress  to  accept  the  situation  of  post- 
man in  a  little  village.  Fardon  having  been  procured  for  him, 
he  returned  to  Franche-Comte.  He  was  appointed  librarian  at 
Dole,  where  his  marriage  to  an  excellent  woman  took  place. 
His  labours  as  a  grammarian  and  lexicographer  drew  the  notice 
of  Sir  Herbert  Croft,  who  invited  him  to  Amiens  to  be  his  secre- 
tary. While  at  Amiens  Nodier  corrected,  that  is,  rewrote  the 
romances,  which  Lady  Mary  Hamilton  had  the  vanity  to  publish 
in  French.  The  Hlyrian  provinces  had  been  ceded  by  Austria 
to  France ;  Nodier  went  to  Laybach  to  accept  sundry  sinecures 
from  the  hands  of  those  Napoleonists  whom  he  had  so  often 
assailed,  and  to  undertake,  in  their  pay,  the  editorship  of  the 
Ilbjrian  Telegraph.  On  the  downfall  of  the  French  empire  and 
the  loss  of  the  Illyrian  provinces,  Nodier  established  himself  in 
Paris,  where  his  existence  for  some  time  was  sufficiently  precari- 
ous, and  where,  with  admirable  taste,  gratitude,  and  consistency, 
he  sneered  at  Bonaparte.  Nodier's  sycophancy  toward  the  Bour- 
bons was  not  of  much  use  to  him.  In  1825,  however,  he  was 
chosen  librarian  of  the  Arsenal.  Not  long  before  he  had  paid  a 
short  visit  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  on  his  return  published  a 
"  Promenade  from  Dieppe  to  the  Mountains  of  Scotland."  The 
French  Academy  in  1834  elected  him  one  of  its  members.  On 
the  27th  January,  1844,  Charles  Nodier  died,  regretted  by  many, 
though  rather  for  the  warmth  of  his  heart  than  the  elevation  of 
his  character.  A  statue  in  his  honour  has  been  raised  in  his 
native  city.  Charles  Nodier  had  genuine  humour,  a  fertile 
fancy,  a  facile  and  delightful  pen.  His  conversation  was  of 
the  most  brilliant  kind.  He  was  the  friend  and  favourite  of 
youth,  and  as  such  had  much  influence  on  that  literary  revolu- 
tion which  is  known  in  France  by  the  name  of  Romanticism. 
Scattering  his  genius  on  all  things  and  in  all  directions,  he 
enriched  and  stimulated,  without  being  either  himself  profound  or 
leading  to  what  was  profound.  Nodier  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  periodicals,  and  carefully  edited  several  French  works. 
The  drama  he  attempted  without  success.  One  of  his  amuse- 
ments was  collecting  rare  books  ;  but  either  from  necessity  or 
Whim  he  twice  parted  with  his  library  during  his  lifetime.  His 
researches  on  the  French  language,  and  on  languages  generally, 
were  eminent,  but  not  solid  or  comprehensive.  Therein  he  sought 
mainly  to  satisfy  his  poetic  curiosity:  he  could  not,  or  would  not, 
build  up  a  grand  edifice  of  philosophical  erudition. — W.  M-l. 

NOLLEKENS,  Joseph,  R.A.,  born  in  Soho,  London,  August 
11,  1737.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Francis  Nollekens,  better 
known  as  Old  Nollekens,  a  landscape  painter  of  some  ability, 
who  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1702,  but  settled  in  London,  where 
he  died  in  1717.  The  education  of  young  Nollekens  was  entirely 
neglected.  When  his  father  died  he  was  only  ten  years  old;  his 
mother  married  a  second  husband,  and  went  to  live  in  Wales,  and 
the  buy  was  in  his  thirteenth  year  placed  with  the  sculptor  Schcc- 
makcrs.  With  him  he  worked  hard,-  and  made  great  progress. 
He  obtained  in  1759  and  17G0  three  prizes  from  the  Society  of 
Arts  for  clay  models  of  a  dancing  fawn,  a  bas-relief,  &c.  He 
had  now  been  ten  years  with  Scheemakers,  and  having  saved 
enough  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses,  he  in  17C0  went  to  Rome. 
Here  he  studied  the  antique,  and  executed  a  bas-relief  in  marble 
for  which  the  Society  of  Arts  awarded  him  (17G2)  a  premium  of 
fifty  guineas.  From  his  countrymen  he  obtained  employment  in 
carving  busts,  executing  among  others  those  of  Garrick  and 
Sterne.     But  his  most  profitable  employment  at  Rome  was  in 


the  so-called  ''restoration"  of  ancient  sculpture,  in  which  he 
showed  great  skill:  several  of  the  examples  in  the  Townley  col- 
lection, now  in  the  British  Museum,  had  arms,  hands,  noses,  &c, 
supplied  by  Nollekens.  He  seems  likewise  to  have  dealt  ill  the 
ancient  sculptural  remains  found  in  Rome,  turning  his  restorative 
talent  to  shrewd  account.  These  various  occupations  had  intro- 
duced Nollekens  to  the  notice  of  most  of  the  English  dilettanti  who 
visited  Rome  during  the  ten  years  he  stayed  there,  and  who 
proved  of  great  service  to  him  on  his  return  to  England.  In 
London  he  met  with  rapid  success.  He  was  patronized  by  the 
king,  and  found  abundant  and  lucrative  employment  in  the 
higher  circles.  In  1771  he  was  elected  A.R.A.,  in  the  following 
year  R.A.  Henceforward  his  career  was  one  of  unchequered, 
adventureless  prosperity.  He  was  always  ready  to  accept  a 
commission  in  any  department  of  sculpture,  but  he  stuck  closest 
to  that  which  was  most  profitable.  He  carved  various  statues 
from  the  classic  mythology;  but  his  time  was  chiefly  spent  on 
ornamental  effigies  and  portrait  busts.  There  are  five  or  six 
Venuses  from  his  chisel,  a  Diana,  a  Juno,  and  the  like,  which 
were  regarded  with  admiration  in  their  day.  He  executed  many 
monuments,  but  they  are  mostly  of  a  very  common -place  char- 
acter; perhaps  the  best  is  that  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Howard 
and  her  infant,  in  Corby  church,  Cumberland.  His  great  strength 
lay  in  his  portrait-busts,  which  are  exceedingly  numerous,  almost 
always  characteristic  likenesses,  and  as  works  of  art  unaffected 
and  manly,  though  perhaps  wanting  in  refinement.  The  popu- 
larity of  some  of  those  of  distinguished  personages  was  almost 
unexampled.  Of  his  bust  of  Pitt  he  made  no  less  than  seventy- 
four  repetitions  in  marble,  and  sold,  at  three  guineas  each,  six 
hundred  plaster  casts.  That  of  Fox  had  scarcely  inferior  success. 
Among  other  well  known  busts  by  him  are  those  of  Johnson, 
Goldsmith,  Canning  and  Wellington.  One  of  his  best  memorial 
statues  is  that  of  Pitt  in  the  Senate  House,  Cambridge.  His  best 
known  public  monument  is  that  to  the  three  captains  in  Westmin- 
ster abbey.  He  died  April  23, 1823,  aged  eighty-six.  Nollekens 
was  a  man  of  great  industry,  and  of  close,  penurious  habits;  he 
consequently  amassed  considerable  wealth,  and  in  his  old  age 
was  surrounded  by  hungry  legacy-hunters.  One  of  these,  Mr. 
J.  F.  Smith,  who  had  been  his  pupil,  and  whom  he  made  his 
executor,  but  to  whom,  though  he  died  worth  more  than  £200,000, 
he  left  only  £100,  wrote  his  life,  Nollekens  and  his  Times, 
2  vols.  8vo,  1828;  but,  departing  from  the  usual  habit  of 
biographers,  he  has  chosen  to  exhibit  the  vulgarity,  the  avarice, 
and  the  thrift  of  the  old  man,  rather  than  his  genius  or  artistic 
talent.    The  book,  however,  has  much  curious  gossip. — J.  T-e. 

NONIUS  or  NONNIUS,  Petrus,  the  Latinized  name  of 
Pedro  Nunez,  a  Portuguese  physician  and  mathematician,  who 
was  born  at  Alcaccr-do-Sal  in  1492,  and  died  in  1577.  He 
was  tutor  to  one  of  the  royal  princes  of  Portugal,  cosmographer- 
royal,  and  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Coimbra. 
He  wrote  a  treatise  on  "Navigation,"  and  some  other  mathe- 
matical works,  which  were  republished  at  Basle  in  a  collected 
form  in  1592.  His  name  was  long  erroneously  applied  to  the 
instrument  for  subdividing  lines  and  arcs,  properly  called  by  the 
name  of  its  inventor,  the  "  Vernier."  The  invention  of  Nunez, 
though  ingenious,  was  inferior  to,  and  different  in  principle  from 
the  vernier,  by  which  it  has  long  been  superseded.  It  consisted 
in  drawing  on  the  face  of  a  quadrant  for  measuring  angles  forty- 
five  concentric  arcs,  one  of  which  was  divided  into  ninety  equal 
parts  or  degrees,  and  the  remainder  into  eighty-nine,  eighty- 
eight,  eighty-seven,  eighty-six,  &c,  successively,  the  last  being 
divided  into  forty-six  equal  parts.  When  the  index  did  not 
exactly  cut  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  arc  of  degrees,  it  passed 
through  or  near  to  one  of  the  divisions  of  one  or  other  of  the 
other  arcs;  and  by  noting  the  place  of  that  division  the  fractional 
parts  of  a  degree  were  calculated. — W.  J.  M.  R. 

NORADIX.     See  NorjHKDDIH. 

NORBERG,  GoBAN,  was  born  at  Stockholm  in  1677.  He 
studied  for  the  church,  and  in  1703  was  appointed  an  army 
chaplain.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  accompanied  Charles  XII. 
into  Poland,  Saxony,  and  Russia.  Taken  prisoner  by  the  Rus- 
sians at  the  battle  of  Pultowa  in  1709,  he  remained  in  captivity 
till  1715,  when  he  obtained  his  pardon  ;  and  returning  home  was 
nominated  to  the  parish  of  St.  Clara  at  Stockholm,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  dying  in  the  year  1744.  His 
"History  of  Charles  XII."  was  written  by  command  of  Queen 
Ulrica  Eleanors,  and  possesses  much  value  as  a  statement  of 
facts  by  an  eye-witness,  although  the  style  is  unattractive. — J.  J. 


NOBBIS  John,  ■  theologian  and  philosopher  of  the  mystical 
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tor  of  Bemerton,  near  Salisbury,  once  the  home  of 
ad  where  Arthur  Collier,  the  English  idealist 
and  rector  of  Langford  Magna,   was  one  of  his  ecclesiastical 
ours.     Norris  died  in  1711,  in  his  fifty-fourth  year,  at 
rton,  where  his  remains  rest  in  the  chancel  of  the  church. 
metaphysical  ecclesiastic  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and 
ired  as  an  author  in  early  life.     In  1682  he  translated  into 
isb,  under  the  title  of  "The  Picture  of  Love  unveiled,"  a 
,1  poem,  the  Effigies  Amoris,  in  which  love  is  repre- 
sented as  the  one  essential  natural  principle.     His  peculiar  genius 
;>  further  developed  in  a  tract  published  in  1G83,  on  the  "Idea  of 
which  describes  divine  meditation,  distinguished  from 
ility,  as  the  essence  of  a  happy  life  on  earth.    The  same 
speculation  is  further  pursued  in  his  "  Theory  and  Regulation  of 
."  and  his  "Reflections  on  the  conduct  of  human  life,  in  a 
t  to  the  Lady  Ma-nam''  (the  friend  of  Locke),  published  in 
•    md  1690.     In  this  last  year  he  appeared  as  a  philosophical 
critic  (moved  thereto  by  the  Essay  of  Locke,  which  had  just  been 
given  to  the  world)  in  a  tract  entitled  "  Cursory  Reflections  upon 
a  book   called   an   Essay   concerning   human   understanding." 
Locke's  meaning  is  in  some  instances  mistaken,  but  ingenious 
speculations  are  suggested  by  this  his  earliest  critic.  In  particular, 
fends  the  hypothesis  of  unconscious  mental  states,  main- 
tainii  _  re  may  he  an  impression  of  ideas  without  any 

.!  perception  of  them."  But  the  philosophical  master-piece 
irris,  to  which  he  devoted  many  years  of  his  life,  was  not 
published  for  more  than  ten  years  after  the  "  Reflections,"  and 
like  them,  it  was  occasioned  by  Locke's  Essay,  the  increasing 
popularity  of  which  induced  him  to  devote  his  strength  to  an 
'tion  of  the  principles  he  had  learned  in  the  school  of  Plato, 
St  Ang  rtin,  and  Malebranche.  The  first  part  of  this  work, 
entit!  y  towards  the  Theory  of  the  Ideal  or  Intelli- 

leared  in  1701,  in  which  the  world  of  Ideas  is 
lered  absolutely  in  itself.    It  was  followed  three  years  after- 
wards by  the  second  part,  in  which  the  same  world  is  viewed 
■  human  understanding.    This  treatise  is  the  theme  of 
Mthumous  works  of  Locke,  who  was  naturally  repelled 
by  his  own  clear  and  logical   temper  from  the  reveries   of  a 
il  dist.    The  theory  of  Malebranche  and  Norris 
_  land  with  an  affinity  to  quakerism,  and  Norris 
lit  himself  obliged,  in  two  treatises,  to  disconnect  himself 
ten  of  the  new  light,"  though  he  owns  that  if  the 
.  s  really  understood  their  own  opinions,  and  could  resolve 
their  system  would  not  much 
own.     Norris  is  the  author  of  many  other  works, 
el  philosophical,  including  lette  1  pieces', 
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NORTH,  Fkancis,  first  Lord  Guilford,  and  Lord-keeper  of  the 
great  seal  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  was  born 
the  L'2d  of  October,  1637,  the  second  son  of  Dudley,  fourth 
Baron  North.  Trained  first  by  a  jiresbyterian,  then  by  a  cavalier 
schoolmaster,  no  fixed  principle  was  implanted  in  his  mind,  save 
the  derive  for  worldly  success.  Diminutive  in  person,  of  a  timid 
character,  and  very  much  straitened  in  his  circumstances,  he  early 
practised  compliancy  and  obsequiousness  as  a  means  of  advance- 
ment. He  might  have  escaped  the  shame  of  having  practised  the 
sordid  arts  not  uncommon  in  the  world,  but  for  the  excessive 
candour  of  his  affectionate  brother  Roger,  who,  in  writing  the  lord- 
keeper's  life,  has  given  minute  details  that  are  more  amusing  and 
instructive  to  the  reader  than  honourable  to  the  subject  of  the  story. 
Lord  Campbell,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Chancellors  (vol.  hi.),  is  very 
severe  upon  Guilford.  Yet  had  he  a  clear  intellect,  great  industry, 
was  a  proficient  in  letters  and  science,  and  had  extensive  legal 
learning.  His  first  preferment  was  obtained  through  Sir  Jefi'ery 
Palmer,  attorney-general,  whose  favour  he  courted,  and  on  whose 
death  he  became  solicitor-general  in  1671.  Three  years  later  he 
became  attorney -general,  and  in  January,  1675,  chief  justice  of 
the  common  pleas.  This  court  had  been  deprived  of  almost  all 
its  business  by  an  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  queen's  bench. 
North,  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  fees,  restored  activity  to 
the  common  pleas  by  a  dexterous  use  of  the  ancient  writ  of 
"  capias,"  and  thus  by  competition  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil 
law  courts  was  enlarged.  His  conduct  in  the  trials  for  the  popish 
plot  was  little  to  his  honour,  for  he  consented  to  the  death  of  the 
victims  of  popular  clamour,  while  he  disbelieved  the  whole  story 
of  Titus  Oates.  The  fidelity  with  which  he  upheld  the  preroga- 
tive at  the  expense  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  procured  him 
the  seat  on  the  woolsack,  to  which  he  was  promoted  in  1682. 
The  few  remaining  years  of  his  life  were  rendered  miserable  by 
the  insolent  opposition  of  the  brutal  Jeffreys,  a  man  greatly 
preferred  by  James  II.  to  the  faint-hearted  Guilford,  who  still 
retained  a  respect  for  law  and  justice.  He  died  at  the  early  age 
of  forty-eight,  on  the  5th  September,  1685. — R.  H. 

NORTH,  Frederick,  second  earl  of  Guilford,  better  known 
as  Lord  North,  the  favourite  minister  of  George  III.,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Francis,  first  earl  of  Guilford,  and  was  born  on  the 
13th  of  April,  1733.  After  completing  his  education  at  Eton 
and  at  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  he  spent  three  years  on  the 
continent,  where  he  made  himself  master  of  the  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian  languages.  On  coming  of  age  he  returned 
to  England,  and  in  175-1  was  elected  member  for  the  family 
borough  of  Banbury.  In  1759,  during  the  administration  of 
the  elder  Pitt,  he  was  appointed  a  lord  of  the  treasury,  through 
the  influence  of  his  kinsman  the  duke  of  Newcastle.  On  the 
formation  of  the  first  Rockingham  ministry  he  was  offered  the 
chancellorship  of  the  exchequer  and  the  vice-treasurership 
of  Ireland,  both  of  which  he  declined;  but  in  1766,  when 
Chatham  returned  to  office,  he  nominated  Lord  North  joint- 
paymaster  of  the  forces ;  and  in  the  year  following  his  lordship 
succeeded  Charles  Townshend  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
and  became  leader  of  the  house  of  commons  under  the  ministry 
of  the  duke  of  Grafton.  Though  not  without  ambition,  these 
honours  were  rather  thrust  upon  Lord  North  than  sought  by 
him,  and  he  certainly  did  not  seek  to  attain  power  by  giving  his 
support  to  popular  measures.  On  the  contrary,  he  took  a  pro- 
minent part  in  all  the  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  proceedings 
against  John  Wilkes,  and  as  he  afterwards  boasted,  was  the  first 
to  move,  in  1761,  for  the  expulsion  of  that  notorious  demagogue 
from  the  house  of  commons.  He  speedily  acquired  a  high  repu- 
tation for  his  skill  in  parliamentary  debate  and  strategy,  and  on 
the  resignation  of  the  duke  of  Grafton  in  1770,  he  consented, 
though  with  great  reluctance,  in  compliance  with  the  earnest 
desire  of  the  king,  to  assume  the  post  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury 
—  an  obligation  which  his  majesty  never  afterwards  forgot.  Lord 
North  was  as  great  a  favourite  with  the  house  of  commons  as 
with  his  sovereign  ;  but  the  spirit  of  faction  raged  with  the  utmost 
fury  at  this  period,  and  the  calamities  which  speedily  overtook 
the  country  involved  the  government  in  great  difficulties.  The 
strife  between  Great  Britain  and  her  North  American  colonies  had 
already  commenced,  and  the  premier  was  called  upon  at  once  to 
deal  with  the  difficult  question  of  colonial  taxation.  Heexp 
his  willingness  to  repeal  all  the  duties  laid  on  in  1767  except 
only  the  duty  on  tea,  which  produced  no  more  than  eleven  or 
twelve  thousand  pounds  a  year;  but  this  apparently  trilling 
reservation  was  the  seed  from  which  sprung  those  fatal  disturb- 
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rnces  which  ultimately  led  to  a  fratricidal  war,  and  the  loss  of  the 
colonies.  The  impolitic  and  violent  contest  in  which  the  house 
of  commons  engaged  with  the  lord  mayor  and  the  city  of  London 
in  1771,  arising  out  of  the  publication  of  the  parliamentary 
debates,  led  to  numerous  tumults  and  riots,  in  which  Lord  North 
was  severely  wounded;  and  brought  much  odium  on  him  and 
his  colleagues.  They  weathered  the  storm,  however,  though  not 
without  loss  of  reputation,  and  soon  after  strengthened  their  forces 
by  reinforcements  from  the  old  whig  army,  and  especially  by  their 
new  legal  appointments.  "  The  minister,"  says  Gibbon,  "might 
indulge  in  a  short  slumber  whilst  he  was  upholden  on  either 
hand  by  the  majestic  sense  of  Thurlow  and  the  skilful  eloquence 
of  Wcdderburn."  Meanwhile,  the  excitement  in  America  con- 
tinued to  increase;  towards  the  close  of  1773  the  celebrated 
tea  riots  broke  out  in  Boston,  which  two  years  later  issued  in 
open  rebellion.  As  the  disastrous  contest  proceeded,  the  attacks 
of  the  opposition  against  Lord  North  became  more  and  more 
virulent.  A  powerful  phalanx  of  inveterate  enemies,  headed  by 
Fox  and  Burke,  made  the  most  violent  assaults  not  only  on  the 
measures  of  the  government  but  on  the  capacity  and  private 
character  of  the  premier,  and  even  loudly  clamoured  for  his  head. 
But  Lord  North,  though  often  left  to  fight  almost  single-handed 
against  a  host  of  assailants,  firmly  kept  his  ground,  and  by  his 
strong  common  sense,  consummate  tact,  pungent  wit,  and  imper- 
turbable good  humour,  foiled  their  assaults,  and  disconcerted  their 
tactics.  Though  Lord  North  still  retained  his  original  opinion 
respecting  the  justice  of  the  war,  he  became  at  length  anxious 
to  resign,  believing  that  his  retirement  from  office  would  facilitate 
the  conclusion  of  a  peace.  But  he  was  induced  very  reluctantly 
to  remain,  by  the  passionate  entreaties  of  the  king.  As  the 
American  contest,  however,  grew  more  desperate,  the  attacks 
upon  the  administration  became  more  violent,  the  ministerial 
majority  decreased  both  in  number  and  in  quality,  and  at  length 
in  L782  Lord  North  resigned,  after  having  held  the  reins  for 
twelve  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Rockingham.  On  the 
death  of  that  nobleman  a  few  months  after  his  accession  to 
office,  Lord  Shelburne  was  appointed  by  the  king  first  lord  of 
the  treasury.  Fox  immediately  resigned  and  took  his  place  on 
the  opposition  bench  by  the  side  of  his  former  adversary.  In 
no  long  time  the  notorious  and  ill-omened  coalition  was  formed, 
principally  through  the  agency  of  Lord  North's  eldest  son  and 
.Mr.  Eden,  afterwards  Lord  Auckland.  The  ultimate  conse- 
quences of  this  junction  between  statesmen  who  had  differed  so 
widely  respecting  measures  of  paramount  importance,  were  the 
annihilation  of  the  Nortli  party,  the  decimation  and  discredit  of 
the  whigs,  and  irreparable  injury  to  the  character  of  all  who 
a  prominent  part  in  it.  Its  immediate  results,  however, 
were  the  expulsion  of  Lord  Shelburne  from  office,  and  the  forma- 
tion in  April,  1783,  of  a  ministry  under  the  duke  of  Portland, 
of  which  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox  were  appointed  secretaries  of 
state.  But  their  lease  of  power  was  very  brief.  The  coalition 
was  odious  both  to  consistent  tories  and  to  zealous  whigs,  and 
was,  indeed,  hateful  to  the  whole  country;  and  the  king  dexter- 
ously though  unconstitutionally,  availing  himself  of  the  unpopu- 
larity of  Fox's  India  bill,  procured  the  defeat  of  that  measure 
in  the  house  of  lords,  and  immediately  dismissed  his  detested 
ministers  from  their  offices  (December,  1783).  The  political 
career  of  Lord  North  may  be  said  to  have  terminated  at  this 
period.  He  succeeded  to  the  title  of  earl  of  Guilford  and  to  the 
&mily  estates  in  1790,  and  died  two  years  after  in  the  sixtieth 
year  of  his  age.  Lord  North  is  not  entitled  to  high  rank  as  a 
an.  lli.s  public  measures  were  often  both  arbitrary  and 
impolitic,  and  the  original  injustice  of  the  American  war  was 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted. 
He  was  atflicted  with  blindness  during  the  last  five  years  of  his 
life  ;  and  the  picture  winch  his  daughter.  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay, 
draws  of  the  old  statesman  at  home  with  his  children,  who  read 
to  him  by  turns,  wrote  his  letters,  led  him  in  his  walks,  and  were 
istant  companions,  is  singularly  pleasing. — J.  T. 
Mill; ill,  Roger,  the  amusing  biographer  of  three  of  his 
brothers,  and  the  sixtli  son  of  the  fourth  Lord  North,  was  born 
about  1G50,  and  studied  at  the  Middle  temple  for  the  bar.  His 
professional  career  was  confined  to  following  and  aiding  his 
brother  Francis,  for  whom  he  has  done  what  Boswell  did  for  Dr. 
Johnson.  Lord  Macaulay  refers  to  him  as  "  a  most  intolerant 
tory,  a  most  affected  and  pedantic  writer,  but  a  vigilant  observer 
of  all  those  minute  circumstances  which  throw  light  on  the  dis- 
positions of  men."     As  a  writer  he  has  certainly  accomplished 
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more  than  he  intended.  Fraternal  affection  doubtless  prompted 
his  life  of  the  lord-keeper,  yet  the  result  is  very  far  from  flatter- 
ing to  Lord  Guilford.  His  other  celebrated  book,  the  "  Examen, 
or  an  enquiry  into  the  credit  and  veracity  of  a  pretended  compleat 
history  of  England"  (Bishop  Rennet' s),  was  designed  as  a  vindi- 
cation of  Charles  II.  Yet  though  marked  by  a  violent  jacobite 
spirit,  the  anecdotes  and  curious  information  with  which  it  abounds 
have  furnished  invaluable  materials  for  writers  like  Macaulay, 
whose  picture  of  Charles  and  his  times  is  hardly  one  that  would 
have  pleased  Roger  North.  Neither  of  these  books  was  pub- 
lished till  after  the  writer's  death.  The  only  work  he  had 
printed  was  a  "  Discourse  of  Fish  and  Fish-ponds,"  1713.  His 
lives  of  Francis  North,  Lord  Guilford;  Sir  Dudley  North;  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  North — were  published  together  in  two  vols.  4to, 
1742-44.  The  "Examen"  appeared  in  1740;  his  "Discourse 
on  Laws"  in  1824;  and  "  Memoirs  of  Musick"  in  183G,  edited 
by  Dr.  Rimbault.  He  died  in  1733.  From  him  were  descended 
the  Norfolk  family,  the  Norths  of  Rougham. — R.  H. 

NORTH,  Sir  Thomas,  the  translator  of  Plutarch,  was  the 
second  son  of  Edward  Lord  North  of  Kirtling,  and  a  collateral 
ancestor  of  the  Guilfords.  He  is  said  to  have  been  educated  at 
Peterhouse,  to  have  been  a  member  of  Lincoln's  inn  in  1557, 
and  is  thought  to  have  held  some  office  in  the  customs,  there 
being  among  the  MSS.  in  the  British  museum  one  by  him 
entitled  "  Exceptions  against  the  suit  of  surveyor  of  the  gaugers 
of  beer  and  ale."  He  was  knighted  in  1557,  and  in  1578  he  was 
so  reduced  in  his  circumstances  that  the  town  of  Cambridge  made 
him  a  benevolent  gift  of  £20.  He  published  versions  of  works 
by  Guevara  and  Doni,  but  is  remembered  only  as  the  author  of 
the  English  translation  of  Plutarch,  which  Shakspeare  followed, 
often  very  closely,  in  Coriolanus,  Julius  Caesar,  and  Antony  and 
Cleopatra.  North's  version  was  made  from  the  French  of  Amyot. 
Quaint  and  idiomatic,  it  is  an  interesting  monument  of  Eliza- 
bethan prose  and  English.  The  first  edition  of  North's  "  Plutarch  " 
was  published  in  1579.  There  were  seven  or  eight  editions  of 
it  before  that  of  1G7G.  In  1G83  it  was  superseded  by  the  trans- 
lation known  as  Dryden's. — F.  E. 

NORTHCOTE,  James,  R  A.,  was  born  at  Plymouth,  October 
22,  174G.  The  son  of  a  watchmaker  of  veiy  limited  means,  he 
was  brought  up  to  his  father's  business,  and  at  the  usual  age 
duly  apprenticed.  But  the  fame  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  a  native, 
of  the  locality,  had  aroused  in  him  a  strong  desire  to  become  a 
painter.  His  mornings  and  evenings  were  given  to  drawing,  and 
he  had  made  sufficient  progress  by  the  time  his  apprenticeship 
expired  to  maintain  himself  for  a  few  years  in  his  native  town 
by  taking  portraits.  In  1771  he  came  to  London,  bringing  with 
him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  from  his 
friend,  Dr.  Mudge.  Sir  Joshua,  pleased  with  his  enthusiasm, 
kindly  admitted  him  to  his  studio,  where  he  remained  as  pupil 
and  assistant  for  five  years.  On  quitting  Reynolds  in  177G, 
Northcote  returned  for  a  few  months  to  Plymouth,  where  his 
pencil  was  in  great  request  for  portraits.  He  then  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  remained  till  1780.  Returning  by  way  of  Florence, 
Naples,  and  Flanders,  he  settled  for  good  in  London  as  a  portrait 
painter,  and  met  speedily  with  a  large  amount  of  success.  He 
was  elected  R.A.  in  1787.  Besides  his  portraits  he  painted  several 
historical  and  poetical  subjects,  some  of  which  were  at  the  time 
extremely  popular.  Of  this  kind  are  the  "Murder"  and  the 
"Burial  of  the  two  Princes  in  the  Tower;"  and  "Hubert  and 
Arthur,"  so  well  known  by  the  engravings.  Scarcely  less  popular 
were  the  "  Earl  of  Argyle  Asleep  before  his  Execution,"  the 
"  Death  of  Wat  Tyler,"  the  "  Landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  at 
Torbav,"  and  others.  He  also  painted,  in  a  kind  of  rivalry  or 
companionship  with  Hogarth's  Industrious  and  Idle  Apprentice, 
a  series  of  ten  pictures,  setting  forth  the  career  of  the  "Modest 
and  the  Wanton  Girl,"  but  they  were  deficient  in  the  intense 
perception  of  character,  directness  of  purpose,  and  vigour  of 
composition  which  made  Hogarth's  works  take  so  firm  a  hold  of 
the  popular  mind.  Though  but  very  imperfectly  educated,  North- 
cote published  several  literary  works.  His  first  independent  work 
was  a  "Life  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,"  1  vol.  4to,  1813;  2nd  edi- 
tion enlarged,  2  vols.  8vo,  1819.  Tins  work  is  both  tedious  and 
ect,  but  as  the  life  of  a  painter  by  a  painter,  and  of  a 
master  by  his  scholar,  it  is  of  considerable  value.  "  The  Life  of 
Titian,"  2  vols.  8vo,  1820,  in  all  respects  a  worthless  production, 
though  bearing  Northcote's  name,  is  known  to  have  been  for  the 
most  part  the  composition  of  Hailitt,  who  during  many  years 
was  in  constant  intercourse  with  the  painter.     Hazlitt  also  pub- 
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lished  during  the  punter's  life,  at  first  in  a  magazine, and  after- 
wards (but  toned  in  parts)  as  a  separata  work, 
ith  the  Painter  Northcote.    How 

macl,  and  how  nrach  the  invention  of 

Me  to  say.    Northcote  lived  a  lonely 
at  in  drenmstanees  and  rough  in  Bpeei 
I   to   give   utterance  to  bitter  and  cynical 
remarks  on  his  contemporaries  to  any  who  were  admitted  to 
r  intercourse  with  him;  but  he  always  denied,  though  in 
manner,  that  he  had  been  truly  reported  in  these 
-.or.  Northcote  was  possessed  of 
I  eve  for  colour,  and  a  lucid  manner  of  composition, 
but  hi  •  devoid  of  refinement,  and  drew  but  indiffer- 

ently. Hi-  style  Was  formed  on  that  of  Reynolds,  but  he  was 
fly  inferior  to  his  master.  lie  died  July  13, 
ty-five. — J.  T-e. 
N<  >RTHINGT<  'X.  Robert  Henley,  Karl  of,  was  the  second 
son  of  that  accomplished  friend  of  learning.  Anthony  Henley,  and 
B.  Educated  at  Westminster  school  and  St. 
John's  college,  Oxford,  he  was  entered  of  the  Inner  temple  on 
His  natural  shrewdness  and  droll  humour 
'..ance  him  more  than  any  profound  acquaintance 
with  the  law  could  have  done.  His  progress  was  slow.  He  was 
called  in  1732,  went  on  the  western  circuit,  of  which  in  time  he 
became  the  leader.  He  fell  somewhat  romantically  in  love  with 
an  invalid  young  lady  at  Bath,  Miss  Husband,  who  fortunately 
recovered  her  strength,  proved  to  be  an  heiress,  and  was  married 
to  him.  In  1 717  he  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  Bath, 
and  he  joined  the  "  Leicester  House  "  party.  Notwithstanding 
this  mark  of  opposition  to  the  king  (George  II.),  Hen'.ey  in  1756 
succeeded  Murray  as  attorney-general,  and  to  his  own  great 
astonishment  and  that  of  others  who  were  expectants,  the  next 
change  of  ministry  elevated  him  to  the  woolsack,  1757.  He  had 
the  peculiar  distinction  of  holding  the  great  seal  nine  years,  and 
in  two  reigns,  those  of  George  II.  and  George  III.,  and  during 
the  whole  of  four  administrations,  Mr.  Pitt's,  Lord  Bute's,  the 
duke  of  Bedford's,  and  the  marquis  of  Rockingham's.  The  last 
named  ministry  he  overturned.  As  a  judge  he  acquitted  himself 
well  in  the  court  of  chancery,  while  his  nullity  in  the  house  of  lords 
preserved  him  in  office.  He  had  once,  however,  the  disagree- 
able duty  of  announcing  in  an  appeal  case  a  majority  of  the  peers 
against  his  own  decisions  in  chancery.  He  was  created  Baron 
Henley  in  1760  to  enable  him  to  preside  as  lord  high  steward  at 
the  trial  of  Karl  Ferrers.  His  sentence  on  that  nobleman  is  given 
by  Lord  Campbell  as  a  striking  composition,  v.  19G.  Created 
Earl  of  Xorthington  in  1761,  he  had  again  to  preside  at  the  trial  of 
a  peer  for  murder — the  trial  of  Lord  Byron  for  killing  Mr.  Cha- 
worth.  In  1766  he  resigned  the  seal,  and  was  made  president 
of  the  council.  He  retired  from  public  life  the  following  year ; 
being  a  great  sufferer  from  gout,  the  consequence  of  his  convivial 
habits.  He  died  on  the  14th  January,  1772,  in  the  sixty-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  His  stories  and  witty  sayings  were  long  current 
in  Westminster  hall,  although  not  all  of  them  suited  to  a  very 
refined  or  fastidious  state  of  society. — R.  H. 

NORTON,    Andrews,    an  American   theological  writer  of 

eminence,  was  born  in  1786  at  Hingham,  near  Boston,  Mas- 

;:id  was  educated  at  the  American  university  of 

here  he  received  the  B.A.  degree  in  1804.  Though 

lent  of  theology,  he  never  became  a  regular  clergyman. 

eing  tutor  for  a  time  in  Bowdoin  college,  he  was  appointed 

in  1811  tutor  and  librarian  in  Harvard  university,  where  two 

he  succeeded  Dr.  Channing  as  lecturer  on  biblical 

[n  1819  he  was  made  first  dexter  professor  of  sacred 

Bee  he  retained  till  compelled  by  ill  health  to 

10.     His  reputation  rests  chiefly  upon  Ids  "  Evi- 

lineness  of  the  Gospels,"  the  fruits  of  prolonged 

ation.     The  first  volume  appeared  in  1837, 

'    and  the  second  and  third  in 

.' " '  '■      '  '  diti™  of  the  whole  was  published  in  1846. 

-,  in  refutation  of  certain  ( (erman  critics   his- 

I  proofs  that  the  gi  mttent    their  accredited 

?utho:  ■  '''once  of  the  same  truth  was  discussed 

red  in  an  unfinished  state  in  1855 

sound  judgment,  and  close,  clear  re( 

terize  this  work.     In  1838  Mr.   Norton  had  pul 

5  the  I  i-'.ine.  of  Trinitarians  con- 
Xature  of  God  and  the  Person  of  Christ. 
:s  concerning  Christianity-  appeared  in  1852.     In  a  dis- 


sertation on  the  Old  Testament  Mr.  Norton  has  maintained  that 
Christianity  is  not  responsible  for  the  genuineness,  authenticity, 
and  moral  teaching  of  the  old  Jewish  writers.  Mr.  Norton  is 
also  the  author  of  various  contributions  to  periodicals,  and  of  a 
few  poems  of  great  merit. — R.  H. 

•  NORTON,  Caroline  Elizabeth  Sarah,  was  born  in 
1808.  The  second  of  the  three  daughters  of  the  late  Thomas 
Sheridan,  son  of  the  Sheridan,  Mrs.  Norton  is  thus  the  sister 
of  the  present  duchess  of  Somerset,  and  of  the  Dowager  Lady 
Dufferin.  She  lost  her  father  early,  and  sharing  in  her  brother's 
.  received  an  education  more  varied  than  usually  falls  to 
the  lot  of  Englishwomen.  In  1829  she  married  the  Honour- 
able George  Chappie  Norton,  brother  and  heir  of  the  present 
Lord  Grantley,  recorder  of  Guildford,  which  he  represented 
in  the  house  of  commons  from  1826  to  1830,  and  who  since 
1831  has  been  magistrate  of  Lambeth  Street  police  office.  As 
the  world  knows  too  well,  the  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norton  separated  iu  1836.  A  poetess  from  early 
youth,  she  had  published  previously  to  her  marriage  a  volume  of 
verse,  "The  Sorrows  of  Rosalie,"  1829,  and  after  her  marriage 
appeared  (1831)  her  poem,  "The  Undying  One,"  followed  in 
1840  by  "  The  Dream,  and  other  Poems,"  and  in  1845  by  "The 
Child  of  the  Islands,"  a  touching  plaidoyer  for  the  neglected  and 
suffering  among  the  children  of  England.  In  1847  was  pub- 
lished her  solitary  prose  novel,  "  Stuart  of  Dunleath."  Her 
latest  poem,  "  The  Lady  of  La  Garaye,"  belongs  to  1862.  Mrs. 
Norton  is  understood  to  be  engaged  on  a  work  to  be  entitled 
"  Lives  of  the  Sheridans."  Her  own  peculiar  position  led  her  to 
sympathize  with  and  to  study  the  wrongs,  as  she  considered 
them,  inflicted  on  married  women  by  male  legislation,  both  as 
regarded  divorce  and  the  possession  of  property.  The  most 
notable  exposition  of  her  views  on  these  matters  was  her  plain 
spoken  and  indignant  "  Letter  to  the  Queen  on  Lord  Chancellor 
Cranworth's  Marriage  and  Divorce  Bill,"  1855,  which  perhaps 
contributed  to  hasten  recent  legislation  on  the  subject. — E.  E. 

NORWOOD,  Richard,  an  English  mathematician,  lived  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  contributed  various  papers  to  their  Transac- 
tions. He  was  also  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  trigonometry. 
His  most  important  scientific  undertaking  was  the  measurement 
of  an  arc  of  the  meridian  between  London  and  York.  He  found 
the  difference  of  latitude,  or  amplitude  of  the  arc,  by  taking 
the  meridian  altitudes  of  the  sun  at  its  two  ends  at  the  summer 
solstice,  with  a  sextant  of  five  feet  radius.  The  distance  was 
measured  along  the  high  road,  partly  by  chaining  and  partly  by 
pacing,  the  bearings  and  inclinations  of  the  several  straight  lines 
measured  being  noted  and  allowed  for  in  the  calculation.  The 
result  was  correct  to  about  one  two-hundredth  part  of  the  truth, 
as  subsequent  investigations  have  shown  ;  being  a  wonderfully 
small  error,  when  the  rudeness  of  the  means  of  measurement 
employed  is  considered. — W.  J.  M.  R. 

NOSTRADAMUS  or  NOTRE-DAME,  Michel,  one  of  the 
most  singular  personages  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  at 
St.  Re'my,  in  the  diocese  of  Avignon,  on  the  14th  December, 
1503.  His  family  was  noble ;  and  his  paternal  and  maternal 
grandfathers  were  astronomers  and  physicians  of  some  note.  He 
studied  philosophy  at  Avignon  and  medicine  at  Montpellier, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  1529.  Dur- 
ing subsequent  years  he  acquired  considerable  celebrity  by  his 
peculiar  method  of  treating  the  plague,  which  was  generally  suc- 
cessful. When  that  appalling  disease  broke  out  at  Aix  in  1546,  a 
deputation  of  the  inhabitants  invited  him  hither,  and  his  services 
as  a  physician  were  so  much  valued  that  he  received  a  pension 
from  the  town  as  recompense.  In  other  places,  and  on  other 
occasions,  his  aid  was  eagerly  sought  and  willingly  appreciated. 
It  was  at  this  period  that  he  first  advanced  his  notorious  claim 
to  divine  inspiration  and  the  gift  of  prophecy.  His  predictions 
were  written  in  verse  in  the  form  of  quatrains,  and  arranged  in 
"centuries;"  and  the  extraordinary  fulfilment  of  some  of  these 
vaticinations  soon  made  his  name  famous.  Many,  indeed,  con- 
sidered him  an  impostor,  but  an  equal  number  believed  him  to 
be  truly  inspired  either  by  God  or  Satan ;  and  among  the  latter 
class  were  the  chief  kings,  princes,  and  nobles  of  the  age. 
Favoured  with  honours  and  rewards  by  not  a  few  of  those  cre- 
dulous dignitaries,  Nostradamus  died  2nd  July,  1560,  and  was 
buried  at  Salon  in  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers.  Some  of  his 
prediction*,  such  as  those  of  the  death  of  Charles  I.  of  England, 
and  of  the  first   French  revolution,  are  certainly  remarkable 


enough,  and  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  their  exact  fulfilment 
on  the  ordinary  hypothesis  of  mere  coincidence. — (See  the  work 
by  Theodore  Bouys,  Paris,  1806,  on  this  curious  subject.) — J.  J. 

NOTRE,  A.ndiie  le,  a  famous  French  artist  and  designer  of 
gardens,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1G13.  His  father,  who  was 
superintendent  of  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  intended  him  for 
a  painter,  and  placed  him  in  the  atelier  of  Simon  Vouet.  He  is 
said  to  have  displayed  a  great  talent  for  painting,  and  to  have 
produced  several  excellent  pictures;  but  being  offered  the  suc- 
cession to  his  father's  post,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the 
artistic  arrangement  of  gardens.  He  travelled  in  Italy,  and 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  most  celebrated  gardens  there, 
and  designed,  it  is  said,  the  villas  Pamfili  and  Lodovisi.  His 
first  essay  in  France  was  the  decoration  of  the  chateau  and 
grounds  of  the  minister  Fouquet,  at  Vaux-le-Yicomte.  These 
were  seen  and  greatly  admired  by  the  king,  Louis  XIV.,  who  at 
once  named  Le  Notre  supervisor  of  all  the  royal  grounds,  and 
controller  of  the  royal  buildings,  and  directed  bim  to  make 
-  for  laying  out  anew  the  grounds  of  Versailles.  This  great 
work,  with  its  elaborate  series  of  terraces,  statues,  fountains, 
and  water- works,  the  costliest  and  most  magnificent  of  modem 
times — so  costly  that  Louis  is  said  to  have  thrown  the  accounts 
into  the  fire  that  no  record  might  remain  of  his  profusion — was, 
of  course,  Le  Notre's  masterpiece,  and  it  excited  the  unbounded 
admiration  of  his  contemporaries.  Le  Notre  obtained  in  an 
unexampled  degree  the  confidence  of  his  royal  master.  He  was 
commissioned  to  lay  out,  or  remodel,  the  gardens  of  the  Trianon, 
St.  Germain,  Fontainebleau,  Clugny,  and  the  Tuileries.  Some 
of  these  have  since  been  altered,  the  last  entirely  so;  but  others 
are  little  changed,  and  are  proofs  that  the  genius  of  Le  Notre 
was  not  overestimated  by  his  countrymen,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  particular  points  of  taste.  Besides  the  royal  gardens, 
Le  Notre  laid  out  those,  scarcely  less  celebrated,  of  St.  Cloud  for 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  Chantilly  for  the  prince  of  Conde',  and  many 
more  in  France.  In  England  he  was  employed  by  Charles  II. 
to  lay  out  St.  James'  and  Greenwich  Parks,  and  his  advice  was 
sought  by  other  foreign  princes  and  distinguished  personages. 
By  Louis  le  Grand  Le  Notre  was  treated  with  great  affability, 
and  received  from  him  in  1675  the  order  of  St.  Michel  and 
letters  of  nobility.     He  died  at  Paris  in  1700. — J.  T-e. 

NOTT,  Sir  William,  Major-general,  G.C.B.,  distinguished 
in  the  annals  of  Anglo-Indian  war,  was  born  of  respectable 
parentage  at  Neath  in  Glamorganshire,  on  the  20th  January. 
1782.  He  entered  in  1800  the  East  India  Company's  ser- 
vice, and  attaining  the  rank  of  major  returned  in  1826  to  the 
Principality,  where  he  purchased  an  estate.  The  failure  of  a 
bank  induced  him  to  resume  his  profession  and  return  to  India. 
When  the  war  in  Affghanistan  was  decided  on,  Nott  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  second  division  of  the  army  of 
the  Indus,  and  in  January,  1841,  his  head-quarters  were  at 
Candahar.  As  Sale  in  Jellalabad,  so  Nott  in  Candaharmaintained 
the  honour  of  the  British  arms  after  the  disastrous  retreat  of  the 
main  body  of  the  army  from  Cabul.  In  the  previous  December 
he  had  offered  to  march  from  Candahar  on  Cabul,  and  when  at 
last,  in  the  early  autumn  of  1812,  he  received  permission  from 
Lord  Ellenborough  to  "  retire"  from  Affghanistan  by  that  route, 
he  routed  the  Affghans,  who  endeavoured  to  bar  the  way,  took 
Ghuznee  (from  which,  in  obedience  to  Lord  Ellenborough's  orders, 
he  earned  off  the  famous  Somnauth  gates),  and  on  the  17th 
of  September  effected  a  junction  with  General  Pollock  at  Cabul. 
The  honour  of  the  English  arms  was  retrieved,  and  the  English 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Affghans  were  saved.  For  his  dis- 
tinguished services  Nott  was  made  a  G.C.B.,  received  the  thanks 
of  parliament,  and  from  the  East  India  Company  an  annuity  of 
£1000.  He  died  at  Carmarthen  in  January,  1844,  soon  after 
his  return  to  England. —  F.  E. 

NOTTINGHAM.     See  Fixch. 

NOUREDDIN  (Noor-ed-Deex  Maiimood),  an  illustrious 
Moslem  sovereign  of  Syria  in  the  time  of  the  crusaders,  was  born 
in  1117.  He  was  the  younger  son  of  Amadeddin  Zenghi,  the 
second  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Syrian  Atabeks.  At  the  death  of 
his  father  in  114G,  Noureddin  succeeded  to  the  rule  of  Syria, 
and  began  a  long  and  eventful  reign.  He  carried  on  success- 
fully his  father's  war  against  the  Latin  Christians  of  Palestine, 
in  a  period  pre-eminently  marked  by  anarchy  and  confusion; 
his  sagacious  brain,  his  indomitable  will,  and  his  vigorous  arm 
gradually  united  the  Mahometan  powers ;  he  thus  consolidated 
his  already  existing  dominions;  and,  adding  the  kingdom  of 


Damascus  to  that  of  Aleppo,  extended  at  last  his  sway  from 
the  Tigris  to  the  Nile.  He  has  left  behind  him  a  character 
unsurpassed  for  genius  and  virtue  in  those  dark  and  dreary  cen- 
turies ;  and  the  Latin  christians  themselves  have  been  forced  to 
own  the  wisdom  and  courage,  and  even  the  justice  and  piety,  of 
their  implacable  Moslem  foe.  Noureddin  died  of  quinsy  at 
Damascus  in  Mav,  1173. — J.  J. 

NOUWAYRI.     See  Nlwayei. 

NOVALIS  is  the  assumed  name  by  which  is  known  in  litera- 
ture one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  modern  German  mystics, 
whose  real  name  was  Friedrich  vox  Haedexeerg.  He  was 
one  of  the  sons  of  Baron  von  Hardenberg,  director  of  the  Saxon 
saltworks,  and  was  born  on  the  2nd  May,  1772,  at  the  country 
residence  of  his  family  in  the  Grafschaft  of  Mansfeldt,  Saxony. 
His  parents  belonged  to  the  Hernnhuters  or  restored  Moravian 
brotherhood,  so  that  from  his  infancy  he  breathed  an  atmosphere 
of  religious  mysticism.  In  childhood  he  was  chiefly  noticed  as 
a  quiet  and  secluded  boy ;  but  -with  his  recovery  from  a  violent 
illness  in  his  ninth  year,  his  intellect  seemed  to  awaken,  and  he 
became  an  eager  learner.  From  an  early  age  he  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  the  Mahrchen,  or  traditionary  tales,  so  rife  in  the 
oral  literature  of  Germany.  After  a  preliminary  training  at 
a  gymnasium,  he  studied  at  the  universities  of  Jena,  Leipsic, 
and  Wittenberg.  The  most  powerful  intellectual  iinfluence 
of  his  academic  years  was  that  which  he  received  from  his 
acquaintance  with  Friedrich  Schlegel,  and  still  more  with 
Fichte  ;  but  he  did  not  devote  himself  exclusively  to  philosophy, 
studying  zealously  the  physical  and  natural  sciences.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  French  revolutionary  war,  he  wished  for  a 
time  to  become  a  soldier.  This  scheme,  however,  was  abandoned, 
and  at  the  .end  of  1794  he  removed  to  Arnstadt  in  Thuringia, 
to  qualify  himself  to  follow  his  father's  vocation.  Here  he  fell 
in  love  with  "  Sophia  von  K.,"  a  girl  of  fourteen,  described  as 
of  the  most  angelic  and  spiritual  beauty.  He  had  been  appointed 
auditor  in  the  department  of  which  his  father  was  director,  when 
the  death  of  his  loved  one  and  of  a  younger  brother  coming 
together  in  the  spring  of  1797  violently  affected  him,  and  threw 
him  into  the  state  of  mind  mirrored  in  his  mournful  and  beau- 
tiful "  Hymns  to  the  Night."  He  recovered  to  some  extent  from 
the  shock,  and  went  to  Freyberg  to  study  mineralogy  under 
Werner.  Here  he  began  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his 
works,  the  ':  Disciples  at  Sais"  (Lehrlinge  zu  Sais),  which 
remained  a  fragment,  but  which  he  intended  to  be  a  "  physical 
romance."  At  Freyberg  he  fell  in  love  again  with  a  young 
lady,  a  "  Julia  von  Ch.,"  and  to  her  engaged  himself  in  marriage. 
Visiting  Jena,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Friedrich  Schlegel's 
brother,  August  Wilhelm  of  Tieck,  afterwards  his  biographer, 
and  of  Wackenroder,  and  associated  himself  with  them  in  their 
championship  of  the  new  romantic  school  of  thought  and  poetry. 
His  first  appearance  in  print  with  his  "  Hymns  to  the  Night " 
and  his  "  Bluthenstaub "  was  made  in  his  friend  Friedrich 
Schlegel's  Musen-Almanack.  For  a  short  time  he  lived  in 
solitude  in  Thuringia,  busy  with  the  composition  of  his  aerial 
and  mystical  romance,  "  Heinrich  von  Oftendingen."  In  a 
few  months  he  was  to  be  married,  and  all  was  ready  for  the 
event,  when  he  began  to  spit  blood.  Consumption  rapidly 
mastered  him,  and  he  died  on  the  19th  of  March,  1801,  in  his 
twenty-ninth  year.  His  "  Schriften"  were  edited  by  his  friends 
Tieck  and  Friedrick  Schlegel,  with  a  graceful  and  affectionate 
memoir  of  their  author  by  the  former.  Besides  the  pieces  already 
mentioned,  they  contain,  in  the  form  chiefly  of  aphorisms,  frag- 
ments of  a  grand  encyclopaedic  work,  in  which  he  intended  to 
trace  the  interdependence  of  the  sciences.  There  is  a  fine  paper 
on  Novalis,  with  translated  extracts  from  his  writings,  in  Carlyle's 
Miscellanies,  where  he  is  called  the  "  German  Pascal,"  "  the  ideal 
of  an  antique  gymnosophist."  An  English  translation  of  his 
"  Heinrich  von  Oftendingen"  was  published  at  Cambridge,  U.S., 
in  1842  ;  and  of  his  profound  "  Christianity  in  Europe,"  in  the 
Catholic  Series,  London,  1844. — F.  E. 

*  NOVELLO,  Clara  (Couxtess  Gigliucci),  the  eminent 
singer,  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Vincent  Novello.  She  was 
born  on  the  10th  of  June,  1818.  At  the  age  of  nine  years  her 
parents  placed  her  under  the  care  of  their  friend,  Mr.  John 
Robinson,  organist  of  the  Catholic  chapel,  York,  in  order  that 
she  might  derive,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  advantages  of 
country  air  and  diet,  with  those  of  judicious  preparatory  tuition, 
as  well  in  singing  as  pianoforte  playing.  Miss  Hill  of  York 
was  her  first  singing  teacher.     Here,  under  regular  discipline, 


I  id  the  foundation  both  of  her  subsequent  excellence  as  a 
t  and  of  her  line  health.     There  are  many  in  York  who 
remember  the  small  dear  and  childish   treble  of   little  Clara 
the  Cathdie  chapel  in  that  city.     In  the  year  1829 
tamed  home  to  London,  and  highly  amused  her  parents, 
while  she  excited  their  fond  anticipations  by  her  exhibitions 
.      In  the  same  year  her  father  and 
d  their  return  from  a  visit  to  the  widow  and  sister 
burg,  happening  to  take  Paris  in  their  way, 
ancy  for  a  pupil   in  the    singing  school  for 
i  music  was  to  'be  filled  up  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
\\r    \  interest   with  M.    Choron,    the 

admirable  and  :ed  head  master  of  the  establishment,  in 

I  lara,  who  was  fortunately  at  that  time 
I .  •„  sneo      iry  that  .-he  should  undergo 
a  trial  and  examination  previous  to  admission,  whereupon  her 
mother  instantly  left  Paris,  and  in    three    days  produced  her 
daughter  for  the  trial.     She  sang  one  or  two  pieces  (the  Agnus 
.Mozart's  Mass  No,  1,  and  the  Soldier  Tired);  when  the 
business   was  concluded  in  her  favour,  against  nineteen  com- 
petitors.    It  was  in  this  excellent  academy  that  she  acquired  her 
.;.d  firm  sostenuto,  from  singing  (without  the  instruments) 
iral  pieces  of  Palestrina,  Leo,  Handel,  &c.     The  cause  of 
her  quitting  Paris  arose  from  the  ecclesiastical  establishment 
being  broken  up,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  in  1830. 
Upon  her  return  to  her  native  country,  she  made  her  debut  here 
in  public  at  the  benefit  concert  of  Mrs.  Sewell,  at  Windsor,  where 
.-he  Bang  in  the  duet.  Forsake  me  not,  from  Spohr's  Last  Judg- 
ment, and  the  little  ballad,  Chagrin  d'amair.    Shortly  after  this, 
she  received  an  engagement  for  the  whole  series  of  twelve  Ancient 
Concerts;  and,  in  the  same  season,  the  compliment  of  being 
1  by  the  directors  of  the  Philharmonic  Concerts,  where  she 
P  r  pieta  of  Mozart.     In  the  same  year,  1833,  she  made 
her  first  appearance  at  a  provincial  festival  in  Worcester;  and, 
in  183-1,  she  formed  one  of  the  orchestra  at  the  centenary  cele- 
bration of  Handel  in  Westminster  abbey.     In  the  same  year, 
the  members  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  again  testified  their 
appreciation  of  her  talent,  by  electing  her  an  associate  of  their 
institution.     She  was  at  that  time  only  sixteen  years  old.     After 
a  long  course  of  study  in  Italy  and  Germany,  Clara  appeared 
on  the  stag  in  1841  at  Milan,  Bologna,  &c,  and  was  everywhere 
received  with  enthusiasm.     In  1813  she  appeared  at  Drury  Lane 
theatre,   in  a  translation  of  Paccini's  Sappho,  and  achieved  a 
triumph,  in  spite  of  the  poorness  of  the  music.     Clara  Novello's 
style  is  purely  correct  and  rational.     She  takes  no  unwarrantable 
liberties  with  her  author;  and  what  graces  she  introduces  are 
never  redundant  or  at  variance  with  the  character  of  her  music. 
Her  sostenuto  is  remarkable  for  firmness,  equality,  and  extension. 
This  valuable  qualification  in  her  singing  is  attributable  to  her 
practice  of  the  long  suspensions  that  constantly  occur  in 
the  choral  music  of  Palestrina,  and  which  formed  part  of  her 
almost  daily  lesson  while  in  Paris.     On  the  22d  of  November, 
this  accomplished  lady  was  married  to  the  Count  Gigliucci, 
of  Pernio,  in  the  Roman  States.     She  is  now  understood  to  have 
from  the  profession. — L\  F.  P. 
-\'i)\  ELLO,  Vincent,  an  eminent  musician,  was  the  son  of 
an  Italian  named  Giuseppe,  settled  in  London  with  his  English 
wife.     He  was  bom  on  the  6th  of  September,  1781;  and  early 
i  a  marked  predilection  for  music.     He  would  slip  away 
from  meals,  to  employ  his  spare  time  in  finding  out  chords  oil 
an  old  pianoforte,  where  once  lie  had  learnt  his  notes.     These 
him  by  a  friend  of  his  lather,  one  Signor  Quellici; 
and  this   was  the  only  direct  instruction  ever  received  by  the 
Vincent  in  his  favourite  art.     After  receiving  his  educa- 
i  France,  he  was  placed  as  a  choir-boy  at  the  Sardinian 
.  Lincoln'a-Inn-Fields.      Samuel  Webbe  was 
1  an  acquaintance  with  him  and  with  Danby, 
or«ai"  '■' -1'  Embassy's  chapel,  Manchester  Square, 

it's  early  incentives  to  musical  study.     While 
still  a  mere  1  *ed  aB  deputy  for  these  organists.     He 

ofagewhen  he  became  organist 
in  South  Street,  Grosvenor 
Square,  and  I  b  whenhe  himself  was  hardly  more  than 

a  learner.     Bat  hi  aptitude  for  the  science,  together 

with  his  native  industry  and  perseverance,  early  rendered  him 
ient  in  harmony,  as  well  as  a  skilful  executant.     In  1811 
he  pnbti  hed  a  "Selection  of  Sacred  Music,"  in  two  volumes. 
In  this  work  he  displayed  so  much  judgment,  taste,  learning, 


and  industry,  as  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  musical  public  with 
great  interest  on  his  subsequent  productions.  His  second 
publication  was  "A  Collection  of  Motets  for  tlie  Offertory,  and 
other  pieces,  principally  adapted  for  the  Morning  Service,"  hi 
twelve  books.  In  this  collection  are  several  compositions  by  the 
selector  himself,  the  general  characteristics  of  which  appear  to  bo 
suavity,  elegance,  and  bold  and  varied  modulation.  His  melodies 
do  not  rise  into  extraordinary  felicity  or  originality,  yet  they  are 
ever  flowing  and  agreeable,  mixing  much  of  the  sober  dignity  of 
the  church  style  with  a  lighter  manner,  that  gives  relief  while  it 
assorts  well  with  the  graver  foundation  and  more  solid  materials 
of  the  work.  His  next  publications  were,  "  Twelve  Easy  Masses'* 
for  small  choirs,  "  Motets  for  the  Morning  Service,"  and  "  The 
Evening  Service."  These  contain  many  of  his  own  original  com- 
positions, which  have  remained  constant  favourites  in  the  choirs 
of  the  catholic  church,  for  whose  services  they  were  composed. 
About  the  year  1824  he  was  requested  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Fitzwilliam  museum  at  Cambridge,  to  examine  and  report  on 
the  large  collection  of  musical  manuscripts  which  were  in  their 
library,  and  he  spent  considerable  time  in  doing  so,  making 
several  visits  to  Cambridge  at  his  own  expense  for  that  purpose. 
The  ancient  Italian  school  had  his  chief  attention,  and  a  portion 
of  the  result  of  his  researches  he  published.  Another  important 
work  produced  by  Vincent  Novello  was  his  collection  of  Purcell's 
sacred  works,  in  four  large  volumes.  This  was  a  work  of  much 
research  and  collation,  as  the  larger  portion  had  remained  in 
manuscript,  dispersed  in  the  choir  books  of  different  cathedrals, 
or  rare  copies  in  the  collection  of  individuals.  To  enumerate 
all  the  publications  of  this  industrious  editor  would  be  to  copy 
the  greater  portion  of  Alfred  Novello's  catalogue.  AVe  may  men- 
tion as  among  the  most  useful — Mozart  and  Haydn's  Masses ; 
Boyce's  Cathedral  Music ;  the  Cathedral  Choir  Book ;  a  careful 
revision  of  the  fourteen  principal  oratorios  by  Handel,  including  a 
separate  organ  or  pianoforte  accompaniment  to  each  oratorio ; 
similar  editions  of  Haydn's  Creation,  Seasons,  Passione,Tempesta, 
and  other  oratorios  by  Romberg,  Spohr,  Himmel,  Biery,  Graun,  &c. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  this  industrious  and  excellent  man 
retired  to  Nice,  in  the  south  of  France,  where  he  expired  on  the 
9th  of  August,  1861.  His  children  that  survive  him  are  Mrs. 
Cowden  Clarke;  Joseph  Alfred  (the  eminent  musicseller);  Mrs. 
T.  J.  Serle;  Clara  (Countess  Gigliucci);  Emma  Aloysia;  and 
Mary  Sabilla,  the  eminent  teacher  of  singing. — E.  F.  11. 

NOWELL,  Alexander,  author  of  the  celebrated  "Catechism," 
was  born  at  Readhall  in  Lancashire  in  1507  or  1508,  and  gra- 
duated at  Oxford  in  1536,  where  he  was  admitted  a  fellow  of 
Brazennose  college.  In  1543  he  was  made  second  master  of 
Westminster  school,  and  in  1550  was  licensed  as  a  preacher. 
In  1551  he  succeeded  Eedmaine  as  one  of  the  prebendaries  of 
Westminster ;  but  on  the  accession  of  Mary,  was  obliged  to  con- 
sult his  safety,  like  many  other  zealous  ministers  of  the  Reformed 
church  of  England,  by  withdrawing  to  the  continent.  In  1554 
he  was  at  Strasburg  with  Jewel,  Grindal,  Sandys,  and  others, 
and  in  the  disputes  which  arose  among  the  exiles  at  Frankfort, 
he  inclined  to  the  side  of  moderation  ;  urging  upon  all  parties 
unity  in  essentials,  and  in  matters  of  smaller  moment  recom- 
mending concession  on  one  side,  and  submission  on  the  other. 
Having  returned  to  England  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  he 
was  made  chaplain  to  Bishop  Grindall  and  archdeacon  of  Middle- 
sex, and  in  1560  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's. 
In  the  convocation  of  1563,  at  which  the  articles  of  religion  were 
revised  and  subscribed,  he  was  chosen  prolocutor  of  the  lower  house ; 
and  being  in  favour  of  a  farther  reformation  of  the  church  than  had 
been  obtained  in  Edward  VI.'s  reign,  he  joined  with  thirty  other 
members  of  the  lower  house  in  proposing  several  changes  upon 
the  liturgy,  which  would  have  gone  far  to  satisfy  thus  early  the 
puritan  party.  But  the  majority  decided  against  all  alteration 
of  Edward's  Service  Book,  as  it  had  already  been  sanctioned  and 
enforced  by  parliament  in  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  controversy  with  the  papists  which  was 
excited  by  the  publication  of  Jewell's  Apology,  and  distinguished 
himself  equally  for  learning  and  candour  as  a  polemical  writer. 
But  his  principal  work  was  his  "  Catechism,"  which  first  ap- 
peared in  Latin  in  1570,  under  the  title  of  "  Christiana:  pietatis 
prima  Institutio,  ad  usum  scholarum  Latine  scripta."  It  had 
been  previously  revised  and  adopted  by  the  convocation  "as  their 
own  book  and  their  professed  doctrine,"  and  was  printed  upon 
the  joint  request  of  the  two  archbishops.  It  was  received  there- 
lure  as  a  book  of  authority,  and  was  immediately  translated  into 


h  in  1571,  and  a  translation  into  Greek  by  William  Whitaker 
followed  in  1575.  He  published  also  an  abridgment  of  the 
Catechism,  "Catechismus  Parvus,"  in  1571,  both  in  Latin  and 

,  which  was  translated  into  English  in  1587,  and  afterwards 
into  Hebrew.  In  1594  he  was  installed  canon  of  Windsor  and 
in  1595  he  was  elected  principal  of  Brazennose.  He  survived 
till  1602,  when  he  died  at  the  great  age  of  ninety-five,  having 
ret  lined  the  full  use  of  his  faculties  to  the  last. — P.  L. 

NOY,  William,  a  celebrated  English  lawyer  and  politician, 

native  of  Cornwall,  and  was  born  about  the  year  1577. 
11  ■  was  educated  at  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  and  afterwards 
entered  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  inn,  where  lie  devoted  himself 
with  such  industry  and  zeal  to  his  legal  studies  that  he  became 
one  of  the  most  profound  lawyers  of  his  day.     Towards  t: 

reign  of  James  I.  Noy  was  elected  member  for  the  I 

!-tone.  He  subsequently  represented  St.  Ives  in  several 
successive  parliaments,  and  was  a  zealous  opponi  nt  of  the  policy 
of  the  court,  and  of  the  royal  prerogative.  "  He  was,"  says 
Fuller,  "for  many  years  the  stoutest  champion  of  the  subjects' 

.  until  King  Charles  entertained  him  to  be  his  attorney." 

is  appointed  to  this  office  in  1631,  and  with  his  charac- 
teristic perverse  ingenuity  immediately  set  himself  to  plea-.'  his 
royal  master  by  suggesting  plans  for  evading  the  constitu- 
tional restrictions  on  the  prerogative  of  the  sovereign,  and  for 
augmenting  his  revenues.  It  was  to  bis  "  moyling  "  in 
the  old  precedents  and  regal  claims  that  the  court  owed  the 
project  to  extend  the  demand  for  ship-money  to  the  inland, 
as  well  as  to  the  maritime  districts  of  the  country.  He  drew 
the  warrant  for  this  illegal  assessment,  but  died,  6th  August, 
1634,  before  the  disastrous  consequences  of  his  unconstitu- 
tional policy  had  become  manifest.  Noy  was  the  author  of  a 
number  of  legal  works,  the  most  important  of  which  are — "  A 
Treatise  on  the  principal  grounds  and  maximes  of  the  Lawes  of 
England,"  4to,  1641,  which  has  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions; "The  Compleat  Lawyer,  or  a  Treatise  concerning  tenures 
and  estates  in  land  of  inheritance  for  life,  and  other  heredita- 
ments and  chattels  real  and  personal,  together  with  Observations 
on  the  author's  life,"  8vo,  1674  :  "The  Perfect  Conveyancer, 
or  several  select  and  choice  precedents,'' 4to,  1655;  "A  Treatise 
on  the  Lights  of  th-  i  daring  how  the  King  of  England 

may  support  and   increase  his  annual   revenues,"   8vo,   1715; 
"Reports  of  Cases  taken  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  King 
James,  and  King  Charles,"  folio,  16.36-69,  &c. — J.  T. 
NUGENT,  Lord.     See  Grenville,  G.  N. 
NUGENT,  Thomas,  LL.D.,  was  a  laborious  and  conscientious 
writer  of  the  last  century,  whose  name  is  preserved  by  what  he 
less  considered  the  least  of  his  works — a  pocket  French 
and  English  dictionary.     He  was  born  in  Ireland,  obtained  his 
degree  at  the  university  of  Aberdeen  in  1765,  and  died  in  Lon- 
don on  the  27th  April,  1772.      His  most  considerable  work  is 
"  The  History  ofVandalia,  the  present  Mecklenburg,"  3  vols. 
4to,  1766-73,  which  contains  many  historical  details  not  easily 
found  elsewhere.     More  popular  in  their  day  were  his  books  of 
travel,  "  The  Grand  Tour,  or  a  Journey  through  the  Netherlands, 

ny,  Italy,  and  France."  -1  vols.,  l2mo,  l  756,  and  "  Travels 
through  Germany,  with  a  particular  account  of  the  courts  of 
Mecklenburg,"  2  vols.,  8vo,  1768.    lie  also  translated  into  i 
Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws,  Life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and 
other  works.- — R.  II. 

NUNEZ.     See  Nonius. 

NUTTALL,  Thomas,  an  emi  :.  was  born  at  Settle 

in  Yorkshire  in  1786,  and  died  al  Nutgrove,  near  VVigan,  in  Lan- 
cashire, on  loth  September,  185:'.  I!  ■  .  d  as  a  printer, 
and  pursued  that  business  for  some  time  in  Halifax  and  Liver- 
ive  of  natural  history,  and  the  hope  of  bettering  his 
circumstances,  induced  him  to  en  in  1808. 


He  came  into  contact  with  Professor  Barton,  and  became  fond  cf 
botany,  hi  1809  he  accompanied  Mr.  Bradbury  in  an  explora- 
tory expedition  into  the  interior  of  North  America.    Theyascended 

the  Missouri,  and  spent  two  years  in  visiting  the  Indians,  and  in 
making  collections  of  plants,  seeds,  minerals,  and  other  i 
of  natural  history.     Nuttall  continued  to  prosecute  his  bol 
studies,   and   in    1818    he   published   the    "Genera   of  North 
American  Plants."     This  work  did  much  to  advance  the  botany 
of  the  I  5.    His  original  occupation  as  a  prinl 

him  facilities  in  the  preparation  of  the  work.  He  set  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  type-,  with  his  own  hand.  In  1818  he  visited 
Arkansas  and  the  north-west  parts  of  America,  and  during 
sixteen  months  travelled  over  five  thousand  miles  of  an  unex- 
plored country,  amidst  many  dangers  and  privations.  On  his 
return  to  Philadelphia  he  published  an  account  of  his  journey, 
containing  details  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  different  dis- 
tricts, and  meteorological  observations.  In  1822  he  was  appoint  I 
curator  of  the  botanic  gardi  Q  a1  Harvard  university.  There  he 
published  an  "Introduction  to  Systematic  and  Physiological 
Botany,"  as  well  as  a  "  Manual  of  the  Ornithology  of  the  United 
Stat—  and  Canada."  In  1834  he  visited  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  Columbia  river,  and  published  an  account  of  his  travels. 
He  visited  Vancouver's  island,  the  Sandwich  islands,  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  returni  I  to  Philadelphia,  round  Cape  Horn.  Some 
property  having  been  bee  itive  in  Eng- 

land, he  returned  to  his  native  country,  where  he  died.     He  did 
much  to  advance  our  knowledge  of  the  botany  of  Ameri     .     . 
genus,  Nuttallia,  has  been  named  after  him. — J.  H.  B. 

NYE,  Philip,  M.A.,  an  eminent  nonconformist  divine,  was 
born  of  a  good  family  in  1596.  Having  taken  his  di 
Oxford,  where  he  was  educated,  he  in  1630  became  curate  cf 
St.  Michael's,  Cornhill,  London.  In  1633  he,  to  escape  the 
tyranny  of  Land,  passed  over  to  Holland,  where  he  and  Goodwin 
became  pastors  of  an  English  congregation  at  Araheim,  formed  on 
the  independent  model.  He  returned  to  England  about  the  year 
1641,  and  was  appointed  rector  of  Kimbolton  in  Huntb 
shire.  In  16-13  he,  with  Stephen  Marshall,  Sir  Henrj 
Sir  W.  Armour,  and  others,  appeared  in  Edinburgh  as  commis- 
sioners to  treat  with  the  Scotch  for  their  co-operation  in  the 
the  English  parliament  was  pursuing,  and  in  the  proceed- 
ings which  ensued  he  took  a  principal  part  ;  he  also  preached 
twice,  but,  says  Baillie,  "did  not  please;"  his  first  discourse  was 
too  remote  from  "the  common  business,"  and  "he  read  much  out 
cf  his  paper  book;"  but  "he  amended  it  somewhat  the  next 
Sabbath."  When  the  assembly  of  divines,  in  choosing  the  mem- 
bers of  which  he  had  much  to  do,  was  convened,  he  soon  came  to 
take  a  leading  part  in  their  proceedings,  and  ultimately  became 
the  leader  of  the  "dissenting  brethren,"  who  contended  for  full 
liberty  of  conscience  and  universal  toleration.  He  became  rector 
of  Acton  on  the  demise  of  Dr.  Reeve,  and  in  1617  he  was  one 
of  the  chaplains  who  attended  the  commissioners  to  Charles  I.  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  1652  he  was  appointed  one  of  Cromwell's 
Triers  of  ministers.  He  had  a  principal  hand  in  the  famous 
tical  narratii  I  to  the  parliament  by  the  dis- 

senting brethren  in  1643;  and  by  his  management  also  was 
arranged  the  conference  of  the  congregational  churches  at  the 
Savoy  in  1658,  whence  issued  the  "Declaration  of  the  faith, 
order,  and  practice  of  the  Congregational  churches  of  England" 
— an  important  document  which  was  translated  into  Latin  by 
Hoornbeck,  and  is  still  referred  to  by  continental  writers.  After 
oration  his  papers  were  seized  and  lodged  at  Lambeth, 
where  they  still  remain;  he  was  ejected  from  hi-  i 
and  he  was  by  name  virtually  excepted  from  tl  a.iiity. 

He  still  continued,  however,  to  preach  privately  as  I 
tunity,  till  1672,  when  he  died,  a  .  -  a  man 

of  great  power,  and  a  most  determined  polemic. —  W.  L.  A. 


OATES,  Tin  3,  the  inventor  of  a  terrible  fiction,  the  Popish 
plot  of  1678,  by  which  many  innocent  victims  perished  on 
.     He  was  born  about   1620,  the  son  of  a  riband 
weaver,  who  had  belonged  to  the  sect  of  anabaptists.     Titus 
located  at  Merchant  Taylors'  school,  London,  and  at  Cam- 
bridge university,  and  became  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
orderly  life  drew  down  upon  him  the  censure 
of  his  5]  iritual  superiors,  and  being  compelled  to  quit  his  benefice, 
he  led  an  infamous  and  vagabond  life.     At  one  time  he  pro- 
bimself  a  Roman  catholic,  and  lived  on  the  continent  in 
I  English  Jesuits.     In  those  seminaries  he  heard 
much  wild  talk  about  the  best  means  of  bringing  England  back 
to  the  true  church,  and  being  dismissed  from  the  college  at 
ier,  he  conceived  a  project  by  which  he  retrieved  his  for- 
tunes and  took  bitter  revenge  en  the  Roman  catholics.     The 
told  was  so  improbable  that  it  would  have  produced  little 
in  England  but  for  the  uneasiness  excited  in  the  public 
mind  by  the  bigoted  Romanism  of  James,  duke  of  York,  and 
the  corrupt  government  of  his  brother  King  Charles.      Oates 
swore  that  the  pope  had  intrusted  the  government  of  England  to 
nits,  who  had  by  commissions  under  the  seal  of  their  society 
appointed  catholic  clergymen,  noblemen,  and  gentlemen  to  all 
the  highest  offices  in  church  and  state.     The  papists,  he  said, 
proposed  setting  fire  to  all  the  shipping  in  the  Thames.     They 
were  to  rise  at  a  signal  and  massacre  all  their  protestant  neigh- 
bours.   A  French  army  was  at  the  same  time  to  land  in  Ireland. 
All  the  leading  statesmen  and  divines  were  to  be  murdered.    The 
king  was  to  be  assassinated,  either  stabbed,  poisoned,  or  shot  with 
silver  bullets.     The  public  mind  was  so  sore  and  excitable  that 
lies  found  credit  with  the  vulgar,  and  two  circumstances 
occurred  which  led  reflecting  men  to  suspect  there  might  be  some 
foundation  for  Oates'  story.     Edward  Coleman,  a  busy  Roman 
catholic  intriguer,  was  one  of  the  accused,  and  among  his  papers 
were  found  passages  which  expressed  hopes  for  his  church  in  the 
then  attitude  of  English  affairs.     Other  papers  which  he  had 
destroyed  might,  it  was  thought,  have  contained  particulars  of 
the  plot  which  Oates  revealed.     At  the  same  time  Sir  Edmons- 
bury    Godfrey,   an  active  magistrate  who    had    taken    Oates' 
depositions,  was  discovered  about  a  month  afterwards,  October 
17,  1678,  murdered.    The  popular  fury  was  immediately  roused 
to  the  highest  pitch.     Men  of  various  rank  and  station  accused 
by  Oat  !.  condemned,  and  executed.    Many  noblemen 

were  imprisoned.    Catholic  peers  were  excluded  from  "parliament, 
and  a  new  test  act  was  passed.     The  cruel  tide  of  persecution 
did  not  slacken,  till  the  execution  of  Viscount  Stafford  excited 
much  sympathy  and  the  reaction  of  public  feeling.     Oates  who 
had  lived  at  Whit. 'hall,  attended  by  a  guard  and' in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  pension  of  £1200  a  year,  was  dismissed  and  his  pen- 
sion reduced.     Tried  for  defaming  the  duke  of  York,  he  was 
£100,000,  and  in  default  of  payment  was  cast  into  the 
I  prison.     On  the  accession  of  James  he  was  tried 
ad  condemned  to  the  pillory  and  a  whipping  so 
ar  the  judges  intended  it  should  be  unto 
I  man  survived  this  terrible  infliction.     The 
unjust  form  of  his  sentence  nearly  occasioned  a  conflict  between 
the  house  of  lords  and  the  house  of  commons,  when  in  1689 
and  a  half  year,'  imprisonment  in  a  cell  at 
William  III.  a  pen- 
f  £800  a  rear.     He  lived  on' in  discontent  until  1705 
before  his  death  left  the  Church  of  England  For  the  sect 

of   the   baptists,  by  whom,  however,  he  was  expelled. (See 

y's  England.)— K  H. 
OBEBLIN,  JebbhXAS  JAKOB,  a  distinguished   antiquary, 


was  bora  at  Strasburg  7th  August,  1735,  and  devoted  himself 
to  classical  learning  in  the  university  of  his  native  town,  when 
he  afterwards  was  promoted  to  the  chair  of  philology,  the  duties 
of  which  office  he  ably  discharged  till  his  death  on  the  10th 
October,  1806.  His  editions  of  Horace,  Tacitus,  and  Caesar  are 
held  in  high  esteem  ;  and  his  "  Rituum  Romanorum  Tabulae* 
for  a  long  time  served  as  a  class-book.  He  also  published  a 
greatly  improved  edition  of  the  Glossarium  Germanicum  Medii 
/Evi  by  Scherz,  and  an  excellent  description  of  the  Museum 
Schoepflinianum.  Among  his  other  writings  we  note  the  "Lite- 
rarnm  omnis  arvi  fata,"  and  the  "  Alsatia,  Literaria." — K.  E. 

OBERLIN,  John  Frederick,  pastor  of  the  Ban-de-la-Roche. 
This  admirable  man  though  comparatively  little  known  during 
his  long  and  useful  life,  now  stands  in  the  foremost  rank  of  those 
who  have  been  the  ornaments  and  benefactors  of  their  race.  He 
was  born  at  Strasburg  on  the  31st  August,  1740,  His  father 
was  a  professor  in  the  gymnasium  of  that  city,  and  was  noted  for 
his  abilities  and  probity.  His  son  "Fritz"  at  an  early  age  displayed 
the  remarkable  courage  and  firmness  of  character  which  dis- 
tinguished him  in  after  life.  Though  he  showed  a  decided  turn 
for  military  life,  and  was  educated  with  a  view  to  that  calling, 
he  ultimately  preferred  the  sacred  office,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven  accepted  the  appointment  of  pastor  to  the  Ban-de-la-Roche, 
which  he  held  till  his  death  in  1826,  a  period  of  nearly  sixty 
years.  The  people  of  his  secluded  valley  were  at  that  time  sunk 
in  the  most  abject  ignorance  and  misery,  and  every  attempt  to 
improve  their  habits  was  met  with  stupid  opposition,  which  on 
more  than  one  occasion  attempted  thelifeofthereforming  minister. 
Oberlin,  however,  was  not  a  man  to  be  daunted,  or  to  despair  of 
the  triumph  of  truth  and  kindness  over  blind  prejudice.  Hoping 
more  from  the  education  of  the  young  than  from  any  immediate 
efforts  to  improve  the  grown-up  people,  he  directed  his  energies 
to  the  establishment  of  schools,  and  succeeded  by  great  exertions 
and  personal  sacrifices  in  erecting  a  schoolhouse  in  each  of  the 
five  districts  of  his  wide  and  scattered  parish,  and  in  furnishing 
the  schools  with  teachers  qualified  by  his  own  assiduous  instruc- 
tion. In  these  schools  the  older  children  were  taught  not  only 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  the  elements  of  physics, 
astronomy,  geometry,  geography,  history,  the  different  races  of 
mankind,  their  religions  and  forms  of  government,  with  the  duties 
of  public  officers,  and  theusual  forms  of  accounts,  bills,  and  other 
documents  used  in  trade.  Singing  was  taught  in  all  the  schools, 
and  drawing  to  the  elder  classes.  To  Oberlin  belongs  also  the 
credit  of  having  originated  infant  schools,  and  brought  them 
to  a  state  of  efficiency  which  has  never  been  surpassed,  rarely 
equalled  elsewhere.  While  the  pastor  neglected  nothing  that 
active  and  enlightened  benevolence  could  devise  for  the  moral  and 
spiritual  benefit  of  his  flock,  he  was  equally  alive  to  their  secular 
advancement.  The  potato  crop,  which  formed  their  principal 
food,  had  dwindled  to  a  fourth  of  its  proper  produce;  and  the-road 
connecting  the  valley  with  Strasburg  being  impassable  during 
nine  months  in  the  year,  the  failure  of  the  home  supply  reduced 
the  whole  parish  to  a  state  approaching  to  famine.  In  1770, 
after  prodigious  exertions  on  the  part  of  Oberlin,  a  now  road  was 
opened,  and  the  bridge  erected  in  its  course  still  bears  the  name 
given  it  by  him — the  Bridge  of  Charity.  To  restore  the  potato 
crop  fresh  seed  was  introduced,  the  mode  of  sowing  and  planting 
was  improved,  and  so  successful  were  the  pastor's  agricultural 
improvements,  that  in  a  few  years  the  valley  which  had  been 
almost  reduced  to  a  wilderness  was  enabled  to  send  potatoes  of 
superior  quality  to  Strasburg  market.  The  collection  of  sewage, 
leaves,  and  other  refuse  for  manure,  the  irrigation  and  drainage 
of  the  land,  the  removal  of  rocks,  and  the  filling  up  of  bogs 


•verc  amongst  the  multifarious  objects  of  the  pastor's  care.  So 
remarkable  were  his  improvements  that  in  1818  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  Paris  voted  him  its  gold  medal,  with 
the  acknowledgment  that  "  by  his  extraordinary  exertions  he 
had  averted  from  his  parishioners  the  horrors  of  approaching 
famine,  and  that  his  life  had  been  devoted  to  agricultural  im- 
provement and  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  a  wild  and  uncultivated  district."  Nor  was  the 
"manufacturing  interest"  less  cherished  by  this  universal  bene- 
factor. He  got  the  more  promising  lads  apprenticed  from  home, 
thus  introducing  into  the  valley  skilled  artisans,  masons,  car- 
penters, shoemakers,  farriers,  cartwrights,  &c.  As  a  preacher 
Oberlin  was  animated  and  impressive,  full  of  charity  and  piety, 
adapting  his  discourse  to  the  condition  of  his  hearers.  His 
sermons  were  often  composed  in  part  of  homely  narrative,  upon 
which  he  would  make  the  most  lively  and  instructive  applications. 
He  was  singularly  free  from  bigotry  and  intolerance ;  and  to  avoid 
giving  offence  to  his  neighbours  who  were  Roman  catholics,  he 
dropped  the  title  of  Protestant,  and  styled  himself  Evangelical 
Catholic.  During  the  French  revolution,  when  public  worship 
was  prohibited  by  the  national  convention,  and  a  public  orator 
required  to  be  appointed  to  enforce  the  principles  of  "  liberty," 
Oberlin  conformed  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  proved  that 
although  the  forms  of  worship  and  religion  might  be  suppressed, 
the  substance  was  beyond  the  power  of  man's  interference. 
Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  strongly  illustrative  of  the 
prudence  of  the  serpent  and  the  innocence  of  the  dove  combined, 
than  Oberlin's  conduct  at  this  critical  juncture.  Of  course  he  was 
chosen  popular  orator,  and  he  enforced  with  all  his  profound  and 
enlightened  wisdom  the  true  principles  of  "  liberty;  "  and  exhorted 
his  people  to  rise  against  the  only  "  tyrants"  they  had  to  com- 
plain of  in  their  peaceful  valley, ':  the  tyrants  of  hatred,  impurity, 
selfishness,  and  impiety  in  their  own  hearts."  He  thus,  as 
popular  orator,  continued  his  functions  as  minister  of  religion,  his 
congregation  meeting  at  church  on  Sundays  as  usual,  under  the 
name  of  a  club.  When  called  upon  to  declare  his  sentiments 
and  how  he  was  aiding  the  Revolution,  he  said  that  he  endea- 
voured to  make  his  people  good,  patient,  brave,  and  exemplary 
in  every  way :  as  to  the  surplice  and  bands  he  had  long  since 
laid  them  aside,  as  he  always  disliked  such  vain  distinctions. 
During  the  Empire  Oberlin  had  been  nominated  for  the  legion 
of  honour;  the  ordinance  conferring  that  distinction  was  signed 
by  Louis  XVIII.  in  1819.  We  cannot  here  allude  to  other 
interesting  circumstances  in  Oberlin's  life,  or  to  do  justice  to  a 
character  combining  in  so  eminent  a  degree  the  discretion  and 
sagacity  of  the  man  of  the  world,  with  the  simplicity,  disin- 
terestedness, and  faith  of  the  true  christian.  His  tomb  bears  this 
inscription — "  Here  rest  the  mortal  remains  of  John  Frederick 
Oberlin,  pastor  of  the  parish  of  Waldbach;  born  31st  August, 
1740  ;  died  1st  June,  1826.  He  was  during  fifty-nine  years  the 
father  of  the  Ban-de-la- Roche.  'They  that  turn  many  to  right- 
eousness shall  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.'" — T.  C. 

OBERWEG.  Adolf.     See  Overyveg. 

OCCAM  or  OCKHAM,  William  of,  the  Invincible  Doctor, 
the  greatest  leader  of  Nominalism  in  the  middle  ages,  a  renowned 
logician,  and  the  ecclesiastico-political,  theological,  and  philoso- 
phical reformer  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  born  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  about  1270,  of  humble  parents,  in  the  village  of 
Occam  in  Surrey.  The  exact  date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain  ;  and 
of  the  early  years  of  this  renowned  English  schoolman  little  is 
known.  He  is  said  to  have  studied  at  Merton  college,  Oxford — 
a  society  which  boasts  also  of  the  names  of  Scotus  and  Brad- 
wardine.  He  afterwards  entered  the  Franciscan  order,  of  which 
his  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  names. 
Quitting  Oxford,  he  studied  under  Scotus  at  Paris  early  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  listened  to  doctrines  of  which  he 
became  the  most  conspicuous  antagonist,  in  the  controversies 
which  followed  between  the  Scotists  and  Occamists.  At  Paris 
his  strength  of  intellect  and  will  were  soon  felt,  and  the  name 
of  Occam  became  famous.  The  opening  years  of  the  four- 
teenth century  were  disturbed  by  the  quarrel  between  Pope 
Boniface  VIII.  and  Philip  the  Fair  of  Franco.  Philip  had 
subjected  the  French  clergy  to  taxation,  and  forbid  the  pope 
to  levy  contributions  in  his  dominions.  The  highest  powers 
were  then  claimed  by  the  papacy,  and  the  liberty  was  resented 
by  Boniface,  who  passed  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
the  king.  Occam  interposed  with  characteristic  energy  in  the 
quarrel,  and  warmly  espoused  the  side  of  the  civil  power.     One 


of  his  most  notable  works,  entitled  "  Disputatio  super  potestate 
ecclesiastica  pradatis  atque  principibus  terrarum  commissa,"  was 
called  forth  by  this  controversy.  Pope  Boniface  had  incurred 
the  resentment  of  the  Franciscan  order,  and  Occam  maintained 
to  the  full  the  rights  of  the  temporal  power,  refusing  to  acknow- 
ledge papal  authority  in  secular  affairs.  The  death  of  Boniface 
in  1305  induced  some  cessation  of  the  strife,  which  Occam  some 
years  afterwards  renewed  with  his  successor,  Pope  John  XXII. 
In  the  interval  he  professed  theology  in  Paris.  The  progress 
of  events  seems  to  have  brought  him  into  collision  with  Pope 
John  and  with  his  order,  as  he  vindicated  the  vow  of  poverty 
with  vehement  courage  against  both,  about  1320  and  the  fol- 
lowing years.  Occam  with  his  associates,  Michael  de  Cesena 
and  Bonagratia,  were  at  length  summoned  before  the  papal  court 
at  Avignon.  In  1328  they  made  their  escape  to  the  domi- 
nions of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  the  patron  of  the  Franciscan  anti- 
pope,  Peter  of  Corbaras.  There  Occam  haughtily  received  the 
papal  condemnation  and  excommunication,  and  also  that  of  his 
own  Franciscan  order.  In  Bavaria  he  seems  to  have  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days,  scorning  the  papal  persecution.  He  died 
at  Munich  about  13-17.  In  theology  and  philosophy  Occam  was 
not  less  strong  than  in  the  politico-ecclesiastical  contests  of  his 
generation.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  theological  and  philoso- 
phical rationalism  of  that  time.  His  writings  illustrate  the  kind 
and  amount  of  free  opinion  which  maintained  itself  in  an  age, 
according  to  popular  opinion,  of  intellectual  torpor  and  tradi- 
tionalism. Occam  was  on  the  whole  the  greatest  logical  writer 
of  the  middle  ages.  His  logical  doctrine  is  presented  in  his 
"  Tractatus  Logicae,"  published  at  Paris  in  1488.  His  editor 
declares  that  if  the  gods  used  logic,  it  would  be  the  logic  of 
Occam.  The  "  Tractatus"  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first 
part  treats  of  terms,  definition,  division,  the  categories,  and  the 
nominalist  theory  of  universals;  the  second  of  propositions; 
and  the  third  of  syllogisms  and  fallacies.  Each  part  is  subdi- 
vided into  chapters ;  and  the  whole  treatise  is  developed  with 
singular  clearness  and  power.  The  name  of  Occam  is  now 
popularly  associated  with  the  struggle  of  Realism  with  the 
nominalist  neology  of  the  fourteenth  century,  which  takes  so 
conspicuous  a  place  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  as  well  as 
in  the  literary  history  of  that  period.  What  has  been  called 
Nominalism  was  not  then  indeed  entirely  new.  More  than  two 
centuries  before  a  similar  doctrine  was  taught  at  Paris  by  Rosceli- 
nus,  and  recommended  to  his  crowded  audience  by  the  eloquence 
of  Abelard.  What  was  then  a  philosophical  paradox  failed,  how- 
ever, to  secure  general  acceptance,  and  was  forgotten  in  the  din  of 
Thomist  and  Scotist  controversy,  in  which  both  parties  were 
partisans  of  the  dominant  Realism.  The  heresy  of  Abelard  was 
revived,  and  pressed  into  its  consequences  with  more  logical 
energy  than  ever,  by  the  Invincible  Doctor  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  dispute  soon  agitated  the  French,  German,  and 
English  universities.  It  was  felt  to  be  vitally  connected  with  the 
favourite  and  traditional  forms  of  theological  thought  of  that  age. 
The  civil  rulers  of  France  and  Germany  took  part  in  the  contest. 
The  Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria  rewarded  Occam  for  his  literary 
assistance  in  the  controversy  with  the  pope  by  associating  himself 
with  the  Nominalists  ;  and  the  French  king,  taking  part  with  the 
Realists,  subjected  their  antagonists  to  a  severe  persecution.  The 
reality  of  Universals,  or  their  independence  of  the  conscious  act, 
was  the  recognized  assumption  of  the  philosophy  of  that  age. 
Universal  essences  were  the  idols  of  the  schools.  Occam  was 
the  great  iconoclast.  Universals  with  him  are  only  modes  of 
thought ;  ideas  are  modes  of  consciousness,  and  not  real  things. 
There  is  nothing  intermediate  between  them  and  individual-;. 
Universals  are  only  words,  which,  by  general  consent,  represent 
the  many  in  their  own  formal  unity.  Demonstrative  science  is 
only  nominal,  the  creature  of  human  notions,  of  which  the 
Real  is  quite  independent.  The  so-called  real  ideas  or  uni- 
versal substances  may  be  accounted  for,  according  to  Occam,  by 
the  process  of  abstraction,  by  means  of  which  the  mind  ranges 
objects  in  classes,  and  represents  the  classes  by  symbols.  This 
common-sense  rationalism  seemed,  at  the  point  of  view  of  that 
age,  to  make  scientific  knowledge  impossible,  and  to  remove  the 
very  foundations  of  faith.  In  Occam  was  seen  the  patron  of 
scepticism.  If  ideas  are  not  real  and  substantial,  wherein  does 
science  differ  from  mere  empiricism?  where  is  absolute  certainty 
to  be  found  ?  If  our  inability  to  rationalize  universal  entities  is 
a  sufficient  reason  for  their  rejection,  what  defence  can  be  offered 
for  the  most  sacred  mysteries  of  the  faith?    At  this  point  of 


the  controversy  is  seen  to  rnn  deep,  and  we  cannot  here 
follow  it  further.     Occam,  indeed,  withdraws  his  logic  from  the 

Hi,-  Bphere  of  the  logician 

the  finite,  and  forbids  him  to  attempt  to  rationalize 
I  and  Eternal.    Of  God  in  his  essential  nature,  man, 

■  conception.     Our  notion  of  the 

'•  although  it  is 

which  human  understanding  can  entertain.     In  the 

bilosophy  of  Occam,  we  rind  many  anticipations  of 

ited  by  his  countrymen  Hobbes 

anj  i.  ittere  of  discussion  in  our  own  genera- 

we  look  back,  we  see  that  the  iron  logic  and 

unconquerable  will  of  the  Invincible  Doctor  render  him,  in  the 

.  the  conspicuous  figure  of  the  century  in  which 

.—A.  C.  F. 

OC(  LEVE.     See  Hocci.Evn. 

MX'.".  Bbbhardcto,  an  eminent  Italian  reformer,  was 

born  at  Sienna  in  11*7.     After  receiving  an  imperfect  education 

he  joined  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  and  in  1534  he  attached  him- 

the  Capuchins,  who  had  separated  themselves  from  the 

Fr  ini  i  5,  in  order  to  practise  a  more  stringently  ascetic 

after  he  began  to  draw  attention  by  his  powers 

her.     In  1536  he  preached  at  Naples,  where 

Charles  V".  on  hearing  him  remarked,  "  This  man  could  move  the 

very  stones."     Here  lie  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Spanish 

r  Juan  Valdez,  and  of  Peter  Martyr  Ycrmigli,  and  soon 

after  began  to  fall  under  suspicion  of  heresy.     As  the  suspicion, 

bower*  rather  hy  his  omitting  to  preach  upon 

I   subjects  than  by  the  doctrines  which  he  actually  pro- 

1.  it  did  not  hinder  his  being  appointed,  in  1538,  general 

of  the  Capuchin  order,  or  his  being  chosen  by  Pope  Paul  III.  to 

-  confessor.     He  was  regarded  in  fact  as  an  eminent  saint 

of  the  Roman  church ;  Cardinal  Bembo  confessed  to  him,  lie 

■  ould  have  done  to  Christ  himself.     The  churches 

where  he  preached  could  not  contain  the  multitudes  who  flocked 

to  hear  him.     At  last,  however,  his  convictions  of  evangelical 

truth  impelled  him  to  condemn  publicly  the  proceedings  of  the 

inquisition  against  the  Lutherans;  he  was  cited  to  appear  at 

:  and  fulling  in  at  Florence  on  his  way  to  Rome  with  Peter 

Martyr,  who  was  himself  at  that  moment  in  flight  from  Italy, 

he  was  induced  to  follow  his  example.     Ochino  fled  to  Geneva, 

where  he  was  welcomed  by  Calvin,  and  became  preacher  to  the 

numerous  Italian  exiles  who  had  preceded  and  who  followed 

him  in  his  flight  to  that  city.     Calvin  speaks  of  him  in  a  letter 

to  Fare],  October,  1543,  as  a  man  in  every  sense  great — Vir 

magma  omnibus  modis.     Here  he  published  six  small  volumes 

ions,  "Prediche,"  15  1  ■_•— 1-1,  which  were  intended  to  operate 

upon  his  countrymen  in  Italy,  and  were  afterwards  translated 

into  French,  German,  and  English.     In  1545  he  removed  to 

here  he  became  pastor  of  an  Italian  congregation, 

and  continued  to  labour  till  1517,  when  the  violent  imposition 

of  the  Interim  by  Charles  V.  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  leave. 

burg,  where  he  again  met  with  his  friend 

Martyr,  and  was  invited  soon  after  by  Cranmer  to  accompany 

id,  where  he  became  minister  of  the  Italian 

a  in  London.    At  the  accession  of  Mary  he  was  compelled 

rn  to  the  continent,  and  settling  at  Zurich  as  pastor  of  the 

o-no,  he  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  BuUinger 

er  divines  of  that  city.     At  this  period,  however, 

•/an  to  manifest  unregulated  speculative  tendencies,  and  to 

ito  suspicions  associations,  which  created  uneasiness  among 

fond  of  the  conversation  of  Castalio  and 

Sozzini,  and  several  publications  from  his  pen  indicated  a 

'  ttle  men's  minds,  rather  than  to  build  them  up 

i  firm  them  in  the  faith.     This  was  particularly  the  char- 

••XXX.  Dialogi  in  duos  libros  divisi,"  15G3.     One 

_-m-s  was  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  and  another 

'7,  >n  both  of  which  b  to  state  the  argument 

;■  on  the  side  „f  error  than  of  truth.     Beza  warned 

>cy  of  the  book:   Bollinger  took 

and  the  magistrates  of  Zurich  demanded  of  the  ministers 

aty  thar  judgment  of  the  work     Thai   judgment  was 

inatory,  and  Ochin,  .„.,|  V the  citv 

11111  Mtthlhat  i,t,  refuge  in 

Nurnberg,  the,,  „,  Cracow,  but   found  re  I   ,t   I,  t  o,,lv  hi  the 

'  Schlackau  in  Moravia  in  the  beginning  of 

l?6.5'     llr  ■    i   "•><■  of  the  founders  of  modern  anti- 

m. — 1'.  L. 


OCHTERLOXY,  Sin  David,  Major-general,  first  baronet,  a 
distinguished  Anglo-Indian  officer,  was  the  son  of  a  Boston 
(U.S.)  gentleman,  and  was  born  in  1758.  At  eighteen  he  went 
to  India  as  a  cadet,  and  literally  fought  his  way  up  in  the  army. 
In  1S03  he  was  a  lieutenant-general,  and  deputy  adjutant- 
general  under  Lord  Lake,  after  whose  successful  campaign  of  that 
year  he  was  appointed  resident  at  Delhi.  In  1814  he  was  a 
major-general,  and  commanded  a  division  of  the  army  in  the  wars 
with  Nepaul.  His  operations  were  much  the  most  successful  of 
the  campaign;  and  appointed  to  the  chief  command,  he  skilfully 
threaded  his  way  through  the  forests  that  guard  the  entrance  to 
Nepaul,  turned  the  enemy's  entrenchments,  and  conquered  a 
peace  (1816).  For  his  achievements  in  the  Nepaulese  war  he 
was  created  a  baronet,  and  received  the  thanks  of  parliament. 
After  many  other  labours  and  achievements,  military  and  civil, 
he  died  at  Meerut  in  July,  1825,  having  passed  half  a  century 
in  the  active  service  of  the  company. — F.  E. 

OCKLEY,  Simon,  a  distinguished  scholar  and  historian,  was 
born  at  Exeter  in  1G78.  He  entered  Queen's  college,  Cambridge, 
1G9G,  and,  animated  by  the  example  of  Pococke  and  Pridcaux, 
assiduously  applied  himself  to  oriental  languages.  He  took  orders, 
and  through  the  influence  o?  Bishop  Patrick  was  presented  by 
Jesus  college  to  the  vicarage  of  Swavesy  in  Cambridgeshire.  He 
married  early,  and  the  expenses  of  his  family  involved  him  in  debt 
and  difficulties  ;  he,  nevertheless,  pursued  his  investigations  into 
oriental  philology  and  antiquities  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm. 
In  1706  he  published  a  work  entitled  "  Introductio  ad  linguas 
Orientales,"  dedicated  to  his  patron,  the  bishop  of  Ely,  in  which 
he  earnestly  urged  the  claims  of  eastern  languages  on  the  atten- 
tion of  candidates  for  holy  orders.  In  1707  he  translated  from 
the  Italian  the  History  of  the  Present  Jews,  a  work  by  Leo 
Modena,  a  Venetian  rabbi.  In  1711  he  was  chosen  professor 
of  Arabic  at  Cambridge.  In  1708  he  had  published  the  first 
volume  of  his  great  work,  the  "  History  of  the  Saracens ; "  the 
second  appeared  in  1718,  when  he  was  in  prison  for  debt. 
This  work,  which  first  taught  the  world  that  there  were  other 
heroes  besides  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  was  compiled  from 
Arabic  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford.  It  commences 
at  the  death  of  Mahomet,  and  brings  down  the  history  to  the 
year  705.  It  is  full  of  curious  and  interesting  information, 
highly  esteemed  for  its  general  accuracy,  and  remarkable  for 
the  dramatic  ability  with  which  it  is  written.  Gibbon  has  made 
considerable  use  of  it  in  his  Decline  and  Fall.  This  work  seems 
to  have  brought  little  profit  to  Ockley,  for  he  still  remained  a 
prisoner  in  Cambridge  castle,  from  which  he  stoically  dates  one 
of  his  productions.  He  was  employed  by  Bolingbroke  to  trans- 
late letters  from  the  government  of  Morocco  to  our  court;  but 
though  the  whole  amount  for  which  he  was  confined  was  about 
£200,  no  one  held  out  a  hand  to  help  the  learned  enthusiast. 
How  he  obtained  his  release  is  not  known,  but  it  must  have 
been  shortly  after  the  publication  of  his  second  volume.  He 
died  in  1720.  As  a  linguist  he  has  been  seldom  excelled;  he 
was  acquainted  with  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  &c. — D.  G. 

O'COXNELL,  Daniel,  the  celebrated  Irish  agitator,  was  born 
on  the  6th  of  August,  1775,  at  his  father's  residence,  Carhen, 
near  Cahireiveen,  Kerry.  He  was  the  eldest  of  ten  children,  and 
bis  father  was  a  landed  proprietor  "  in  receipt  of  a  good  income." 
At  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  finish  his  education  at  the  well-known 
college  at  St.  Omer,  where  he  rose  to  the  first  place.  The  pre- 
sident of  the  college,  Dr.  Stapelton,  writing  of  the  young  0' Cou- 
ncil in  January,  17 'J 2, expressed  himself  thus: — "  I  never  was  so 
much  mistaken  in  my  life  as  I  shall  be,  unless  he  be  destined 
to  make  a  remarkable  figure  in  society."  The  French  revolu- 
tion forced  him  to  return  to  Britain,  and  he  reached  Calais  on 
the  very  day  of  Louis  XYI.'s  execution.  Entering  himself  as  a 
student  of  law  at  Lincoln's  inn  in  1794,  he  was  at  that  time, 
he  used  to  say,  "nearly  a  tory  at  heart,"  disgusted  as  he  had 
been  by  the  excesses  of  the  French  revolutionists.  O'Connell 
was  a  diligent  student;  and  admitted  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1798, 
he  soon  began  to  make  way  in  his  profession.  In  the  Irish 
rebellion  of  that  year,  he  not  only  held  aloof  from  the  United 
Irishmen,  but  was  a  member  of  the  volunteer  corps  known  as 
"the  lawyers'  artillery,"  and  throughout  his  long  career  as  an 
agitator,  be  never  forgot  the  early  lesson  then  emphatically  taught 
him — always  eschewing  an  appeal  to  physical  force.  lie  was 
already  a  barrister  of  some  note  when,  in  the  January  of  1800, 
he  organized  a  public  meeting  at  Dublin  to  oppose  the  legisla- 
tive union  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain,  which  was  formally 


effected  in  the  ensuing  July.  Major  Sirr,  with  a  small  force, 
appeared  on  the  scene  to  break  up  the  meeting;  but  everything 
under  O'Connell's  management  was  regular  and  orderly,  so  that 
its  proceedings  were  allowed  to  be  duly  carried  to  their  close. 
During  the  Irish  insurrection  of  1803,  known  as  Emmett's, 
O'Connell  served  in  the  volunteer  or  "  lawyers' infantry;"  but 
the  circumstances  attending  the  repression  of  that  outbreak  were 
of  a  kind  to  inflame  discontent,  aud  to  inspire  with  new  ambi- 
tion the  anti-unionists  of  1800.  From  this  time,  while  his 
eloquence,  talents,  and  knowledge  of  law  were  more  and  more 
advancing  him  to  the  front  rank  of  his  profession,  all  the  three 
became  as  conspicuous  in  his  advocacy  of  the  catholic  claims, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  recognized  as  the  chief  Irish 
champion  of  emancipation.  In  1810,  with  his  co-operation,  a 
cry  for  repeal  of  the  union  was  blended  with  that  for  catholic 
emancipation ;  but  the  latter  question  he  had  the  prudence  to 
place  in  the  foreground  of  his  agitation.  In  1815  occurred  his 
duel  with  Mr.  D'Esterre,  a  member  of  the  Dublin  corporation, 
who  resented  the  epithet  of  "  beggarly,"  which  O'Connell  applied 
to  that  body ;  and  the  champion  of  the  corporation  died  of  the 
wound  which  he  received  in  the  encounter.  In  1823  O'Connell 
founded  the  Catholic  Association,  and  developed  a  plan  for  sup- 
plying it  with  funds  through  a  penny  subscription.  Of  the 
Irish  agitation  against  the  catholic  disabilities  O'Connell  ha'! 
been  for  twenty  years  the  soul,  when  he  determined  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question  by  successfully  contesting  the  representation 
of  county  Clare  in  1828.  Entering  the  house  of  commons,  he 
refused  to  take  the  oaths  framed  to  exclude  Roman  catholics, 
and  the  excitement  which  the  event  produced  in  Ireland  was  so 
great  that,  afraid  of  civil  war,  Peel  and  Wellington  yielded,  and 
carried  the  emancipation  act.  In  1829  O'Connell,  re-elected 
for  Clare,  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  commons.  His 
professional  income  at  this  time  was,  according  to  his  own 
estimate,  £8000  a  year;  and  as  he  relinquished  it  to  devote 
himself  to  politics,  he  received  (from  1833  onward)  in  compen- 
sation the  famous  "rent"  —  an  annual  subscription  raised 
among  his  Irish  admirers.  Having  in  the  meantime  (1830) 
exchanged  the  representation  of  Clare  for  that  of  his  native 
county,  Kerry,  in  1832  he  was  elected  one  of  the  members  for 
Dublin.  He  was  frequently  in  opposition  to  the  first  reform 
ministry  of  Earl  Grey,  and  many  and  keen  were  bis  parlia- 
mentary duels  with  Mr.  Stanley,  now  earl  of  Derby.  After  the 
whigs  had  been  succeeded  in  office  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his 
party,  the  former  found  it  expedient  to  secure  the  support  of 
O'Connell  and  his  "tail,"  as  the  phalanx  of  Irish  members  who 
followed  him  was  termed.  Negotiations  were  entered  into,  and 
the  result  was  the  celebrated  "  Lichfield  House  compact "  of 
1835.  O'Connell  proclaimed  a  truce  of  some  years  with  the 
whigs.  His  policy  was  triumphant  in  Ireland,  and  in  1838 
he  himself,  it  is  said,  was  invited  through  Lord  Normanby 
to  become  either  Irish  lord  chief-baron  of  the  exchequer,  or 
master  of  the  rolls.  He  declined  the  offer,  and  in  the  following 
year,  wearied  of  inaction,  and  perhaps  foreseeing  the  fall  of  the 
English  political  party  with  which  he  had  associated  himself,  he 
unfurled  the  banner  of  repeal.  No  man  probably  ever  exerted 
over  a  nation  the  influence  which  O'Connell's  eloquence,  old 
services,  and  knowledge  of  the  Irish  character  now  gave  him  in 
Ireland.  The  agitation  gathered  strength  by  the  return  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  to  power  in  1841;  and  in  that  year  O'Connell  was 
elected  lord  mayor  of  Dublin,  which,  we  may  add,  he  had  in- 
termitted to  represent  between  1835  and  1837,  during  that 
period  sitting  for  Kilkenny,  representing  Dublin  again  from 
1837  to  1811,  when  he  was  returned  as  member  for  county 
Cork.  The  repeal  agitation,  with  its  monster  meetings,  had 
become  not  only  formidable  but  dangerous,  when  the  Peel 
government  resolved  to  interfere,  and  forbade  a  monster  assem- 
blage at  Clontarf  for  the  8th  of  October,  1843.  O'Connell  gave 
way,  but  he  and  other  leaders  of  the  repeal  movement  were 
arrested  soon  afterwards,  and  prosecuted  in  Dublin.  O'Connell 
was  found  guilty  (February,  1844)  of  conspiracy,  and  condemned 
to  fine  and  imprisonment.  He  was  liberated  in  the  following 
September,  on  appeal  to  the  house  of  lords  on  a  writ  of  error 
from  the  court  below,  but  he  was  never  himself  again.  He  began 
to  talk  of  substituting  federalism  for  repeal,  and  in  his  own 
ranks  was  condemned  to  witness  the  revolt  of  Young  Ireland, 
headed  by  Davis  and  Duffy,  against  what  was  considered  bis 
feeble  and  hesitating  policy.  Broken  down  in  body  and  in 
mind,  harassed  by  the  consciousness  of  waning  popularity,  and 
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pained  by  the  sad  spectacle  of  famine-stricken  Ireland,  he  left 
England  in  the  March  of  1847  to  pay  a  visit,  for  devotional 
purposes,  to  Pome.  On  his  way  to  the  Eternal  City,  he  died 
at  Genoa  on  the  5th  of  May,  1847.  He  had  married  in  1802 
his  cousin  Mary,  and  a  life  of  him,  which  has  not  appeared,  was 
promised  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Fitzgibbon.  The  "Life,"  by 
his  son  John,  reaches  only  to  1824.  Of  O'Connell  the  man 
there  are  abundant  and  on  the  whole  favourable  traits,  in  the 
Personal  Recollections  of  the  late  Daniel  O'Connell,  M.P.,  by 
William  J.  O'N.  Daunt;  1848.— F.  E. 

O'CONNOR,  Charles,  D.D.,  librarian  to  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, was  distinguished  as  a  literary  antiquary.  In  179G 
he  published  the  first  volume  of  a  biographical  and  genea- 
logical work,  relating  to  Charles  O'Connor  of  Belanagare,  the 
author  of  Dissertations  on  the  History  of  Ireland.  No  second 
volume  was  published,  and  the  first  having  become  very  rare,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  suppressed.  Between  1810  and  181G  he 
published  "  Columbanus  ad  Hibernos,  or  seven  letters  on  the 
present  mode  of  appointing  catholic  bishops  in  Ireland."  Al- 
though a  zealous  catholic,  he  opposed  the  ultramontane  party  and 
incurred  the  hostility  of  many  of  his  Irish  fellow-priests.  In 
the  duke  of  Buckingham's  library  O'Connor  found  the  materials 
for  his  admirably  edited  work,  "  Rerum  Hibernicarum  Scriptores," 
which  was  published  at  the  expense  of  the  duke,  in  4  vols.  4to, 
1814-2G.  He  compiled  a  catalogue  of  the  manuscripts  in  the 
Stowe  library,  2  vols.  4to,  1818-19.  The  manuscripts  have 
since  then  been  purchased  by  the  earl  of  Ashburnham. — R.  H. 

OCTAVIA,  daughter  of  C.  Octavins  and  sister  of  the  Em- 
peror Augustus,  was  first  married  to  C.  Marcellus,  and  afterwards 
to  M.  Antony  the  triumvir.  Having  lost  her  first  husband  about 
the  time  when  Fulvia,  Antony's  wife,  died,  41  B.C.,  Octavianus 
and  Antony  became  reconciled  by  the  marriage  of  Octavia  to  the 
latter.  If  any  woman  could  have  withdrawn  the  affections  of 
Antony  from  Cleopatra,  Octavia  appeared  to  be  the  most  suit- 
able for  that  purpose ;  she  possessed  all  the  accomplishments, 
virtues,  and  beauty  that  could  have  been  found  in  a  Roman  lady 
of  the  time.  But  though  she  charmed  her  husband  for  a  while 
and  led  him  to  forget  Cleopatra,  the  novelty  wore  off,  and  the 
licentious  husband  longed  for  his  former  mistress.  Octavia 
accompanied  him  in  bis  expedition  to  the  East  as  far  as  Corcyra; 
whence  she  was  sent  back  to  her  brother,  under  the  pretext  of 
not  imperilling  her  health  and  life  amid  the  disasters  of  war. 
The  Roman  triumvir  hastened  to  the  arms  of  Cleopatra,  and 
forgot  his  noble  wife,  who  resolved  to  set  out  to  her  husband 
with  reinforcements  and  money,  hoping  to  extricate  him  from 
the  toils  in  which  a  lascivious  woman  had  again  entangled  him. 
But  when  she  got  as  far  as  Athens,  Antony  ordered  her  to 
return,  which  she  did  accordingly  ;  though  the  troops  and  money 
were  generously  forwarded  to  him.  After  coming  back  to  Rome, 
it  was  her  brother's  wish  that  she  should  leave  her  husband's 
house  and  reside  with  him ;  but  this  she  declined.  She  attended 
faithfully  to  her  domestic  duties,  while  the  husband  was  acting 
so  meanly  and  cruelly  towards  her.  When  the  war  between  him 
and  Augustus  began,  32  B.C.,  Antony  sent  her  a  bill  of  divorce. 
The  children  of  her  husband  were  carefully  educated  and  tended 
after  their  father's  death  ;  and  even  those  he  had  by  Cleopatra 
she  did  not  neglect.  She  died,  11  B.C.,  and  was  buried  with 
public  honours ;  her  brother  pronouncing  the  funeral  oration. 
Octavia  had  five  children;  three  by  Marcellus,  and  two  daughters 
by  Antony.  She  was  a  noble-minded  woman,  a  faithful  and 
devoted  wife,  who  deserved  a  different  husband  from  the  pro- 
fligate Antony.  But  her  happiness  was  sacrificed  to  political 
measures ;  and  Rome  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  the  self-sacri- 
ficing wife,  displaying  a  magnanimity  and  constancy  in  her 
affection  worthy  the  best  times  of  the  republic. — .c.  D. 

OCTAVIA. "   See  Nero. 

ODENATUS.     See  Zekobia. 

ODEVAERE,  Josepiits  Dionisius,  a  distinguished  Flemish 
historical  painter,  was  bom  at  Bruges,  October  2,  1778.  He 
studied  in  the  Bniges  academy,  where  in  1796  he  obtained  the 
first  prize.  He  then  went  to  Paris  and  became  a  pupil  of  his 
countryman  Suvee.  In  1804  he  obtained  the  grand  prize  in  the 
Academic  des  Beaux- Arts  for  his  picture  of  the  death  of  Phocion, 
and  with  it  a  right  to  study  in  the  French  academy  at  Rome  for 
five  years.  Odevaere  proceeded  to  Rome  in  1805.  David  being 
then"  at  the  head  of  the  academy,  Odevaere  became  his  pupil 
and  adopted  his  manner.  He  stayed  at  Rome  eight  years.  The 
picture  which  in  pursuance  of  the  established  regulations  he 
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at  to  the  French  Academy,  "The  Death  of  Charlemagne," 

inch  admired,  and  on  his  return  to  Paris  he  received  a 

dedal  from  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.    Odevaere 

.  for  a  while  at  Bruges,  and  at  once  obtained  numerous 

..    [n  1814  he  finally  established  himself  in  Brussels. 

art  painter  by  the  king  of  the  Netherlands. 

bis  life  hewas  by  common  consent  regarded  as  the  greatest 

I  istoricaJ  painter  of  the  Flemish  school;  but  his  reputation 

ce  fallen  with  that  of  the  manner  he  had  adopted.    He  died 

•  celebrated  pictures  have  been  engraved 

••  Ann. ilcs  du  Salon  de  Gand,"  or  separately. — J.  T-e. 

OD1LLON-BARROT.     See  Baekot. 

,  l  i  »N,  Walter.    See  Walteb  ok  Evesham. 
I  Mil;,  ki  g  of  Italy,  was  of  barbarian  extraction,  being 
.   leco,  chief  of  a  tribe  of  Scyrri,  who  had  been  an 
influentia]  officer  under  Attila.     After  the  defeat  and  death  of 
his  father  in  463,  Odoacerfora  time  led  the  life  of  a  bandit  chief 
in  Noricum  and  Pannonia.     But  by  the  advice,  it  is  said,  of  St. 
as,  he  afterwards  went  to  Rome  and  joined  the  imperial 
There  his  courage  soon  raised  him  to  honourable  rank ; 
and  in  475,  when  the  foreign  mercenaries  with  which  Italy  was 
overrun,  dissatisfied  with  the  terms  on  which  Orestes  wished  to 
purchase  their  consent  to  the  succession  of  his  son  Augustulus, 
broke  into  open  rebellion,  Odoacer  was  unanimously  chosen  to 
be  their  leader.      A  war  ensued,  the  result  of  which  was  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Orestes.     Augustulus,  his  son,  was  banished 
ipania,  and  Odoacer  assumed  the  supremacy  of  Italy,  with 
the  title  of  king,  in  470.     He  settled  at  Ravenna,  and  one  of  his 
first  acts  of  government  was  to  bestow  a  third  of  the  soil  of 
Italy  on  the  followers  by  means  of  whom  he  had  been  elevated  to 
the  throne.     The  reign  of  Odoacer  was  in  many  respects  a  pros- 
perous one.     His  rule  was  firm,  but  generally  just  and  prudent. 
He  restored  the  consulship,  which  was  held  in  his  reign  by  more 
than  one  man  of  honourable  character.     Under  him  Dalmatia 
was  again  added  to  the  empire,  and  the  Eugians  were  reduced 
to  subjection.     But  in  489  the  Goths  invaded  Italy  under  the 
famous  Theodoric ;  and  Odoacer,  after  a  brave  resistance,  was 
at  length   completely  defeated.       After  losing  battles  on  the 
and  the  Adige,  he  met  the  invaders  with  better  fortune 
at   Ravenna;   but  the  tide  of  war  again  turned,  and  he  was 
1  on  the  Adda  in  490.     After  this  he  held  the  city  of 
Ravenna  for  three  years;  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  an  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  by  which  Theodoric  and  he  were  to  reio-n 
jointly.     But  as  soon  as  Odoacer  placed  himself  in  the  power  of 
ith,  he  was  treacherously  put  to  death  in  493.— D.  M. 
*  O'DONNELL,  LEOPOLDO,  a  Spanish  general  and  statesman, 
was  born  on  the  12th  January,  1809,  at  Sta.-Cruz  de  Tenerife. 
He  is  descended  from  an  illustrious  Irish  family,  some  notable 
members  of  which  were  driven  into  exile  from  their  fidelity  to 
uts.     Both  in  Austria  and  in  Spain  the  O'Donnells  rose 
to  political  influence  and  military  renown.     Leopoldo's  father, 
the  count  of  Abispal,  fought  in  the  war  of  Independence  against 
Napoleon.     The  son  entered  the  army  at  a  very  early  age.     In 
the  civil  war  which  raged  in  Spain 'from  1833  till  1840,  and 
which  ended  in  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  Carlists,  O'Donnell 
t  ith  the  adherents  of  the  young  queen,  though  not  from 
i  attachment  or  conviction,  but  simply  from' the  calcula- 
wldier  of  fortune.     He  rapidly  obtained  promotion 
alike  by  his  energy,  intrepidity,  valour,  and  skill,  and  by  the 
-  aid,  the  warm  commendations  and  recommendations  of 
ro.     1  [e  was  several  times  wounded,  and  once  so  danger- 
that  he  had  to  retire  from  active  service  for  a  year      Not 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  O'Donnell  defeated  at 
d.  Cabrera.     For  this  victory  he  was 
I  <  lount  of  Lucena.    In  I  tetober,  1841,  conspiring  against 
irtero,  and  in  favour  of  the  queen-mother 
Clir^  II  seized  the  citadel,  and  bombarded  with 

"  Pampeluna.     Two  years  he  now 
with  other  unscrupulous'  adventurers 
downfall.    When  this  event  took  place  O'Donnell  as 
:ini  ^r  ingratitude  and  p<  inted  govern'or- 

1  aba,  where  his  cruelty  was  only  surpassed  by  his 
r;,l';"  ir-  '-'>•  rich,  he  returned  to  Spain  early  in  1848 

0  Donnell  now  engaged  in  one  conspiracy  after  another,  coquet- 
nth  all  parties,  undermining  all  parties.     He  had  oj  ce  to 
r  many  months,  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  government 
An  insurrection  in  1854,  principally  planned  by  O'Donnell  upset 
the  administration  ;  but  when  O'Donnell  expected  to  i 


to  the  chief  place,  the  national  cry  for  Espartero  arose.  Under 
the  premiership  of  Espartero  O'Donnell  accepted  the  office  of 
minister  of  war.  The  two  generals  appeared  to  act  with  the 
completes!  cordiality;  but  Espartero,  prompt  and  daring  in  the 
battlefield,  was  irresolute  and  incapable  in  the  cabinet,  and  was 
no  match  for  the  intriguing  and  ambitious  O'Donnell.  In  the 
summer  of  1850  Espartero  was  again  driven  from  power  ;  and 
•  I'Donnell  succeeded  him,  though  only  for  a  moment,  having  in 
his  turn  to  give  way  to  Narvaez.  The  latter  kept  his  position 
till  the  autumn  of  1857,  when  some  transitory  ministries  fol- 
lowed. O'Donnell's  hour  of  triumph  at  last  arrived.  At  the  end  of 
June,  1858,  he  formed  a  ministry  more  stable  than  its  prede- 
cessors. Memorable  events  have  marked  the  ascendancy  of 
O'Donnell — the  war  with  Morocco  in  1859  and  18G0,  in  which 
O'Donnell,  as  commander-in-chief,  vanquished  an  enemy  brave 
but  ill-disciplined  and  ill-organized;  the  expedition  to  St.  Do- 
mingo; and  the  occupation  of  Mexico  by  Spanish  troops.  For 
his  victories  in  Morocco  O'Donnell  was  made  Duke  of  Tetuan. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  though  O'Donnell  is  a  man  whom,  on 
account  of  his  treachery  and  tergiversation,  it  is  impossible  to 
esteem,  yet  that  he  has  much  more  the  qualities  of  the  statesman 
than  Espartero,  Narvaez,  or  any  other  conspicuous  Spaniard  of 
recent  years.  Under  him  Spain,  along  with  internal  develop- 
ments and  improvements,  has  had  an  attitude  abroad  not  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  its  ancient  glory.  It  ought  in  justice,  also, 
to  be  said  that  O'Donnell  is  not  more  unprincipled  than  Spanish 
statesmen  generally.  Morality  and  consistency  have  for  a  season 
been  banished  from  the  public  affairs  of  Spain. — W.  M-l. 

O'DONOVAN,  John,  LL.D.,  M.R.I.A.,  the  greatest  Celtic 
scholar  of  his  age,  was  born  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny  in  Ireland, 
on  the  26th  July,  1809.  His  father,  who  was  a  respectable 
farmer,  having  died  in  1817,  the  education  and  care  of  John 
devolved  upon  his  paternal  uncle  Patrick,  a  man  of  some  scholar- 
ship, who  had  travelled  in  foreign  countries.  He  was  first 
intended  for  the  priesthood,  but  abandoned  the  idea;  and,  going 
to  Dublin  in  1826,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  history 
and  philology,  commencing  in  1828  a  grammatical  work  on  the 
Irish  language,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  employed  in  the 
Irish  Record  Commission.  Shortly  after  this  he  was  brought 
under  the  notice  of  Lieutenant  (now  Sir  Thomas)  Larcom,  then 
one  of  the  chief  conductors  of  the  great  ordnance  survey  of  Ire- 
land. O'Donovan's  great  abilities  and  profound  knowledge  of 
Irish  language  and  history  were  at  once  appreciated,  and,  on  the 
death  of  Edmund  O'Reilly  in  1830,  he  was  engaged  under  Dr. 
Petrie  in  the  topographical  department  of  the  survey.  He  now 
devoted  himself  to  those  labours  which  have  conferred  such 
lasting  benefits  on  the  student  of  the  history,  language,  and 
topography  of  Ireland.  Besides  completing  a  translation  of  the 
chronology  and  topography  contained  in  "  The  Annals  of  the  Foui 
Masters,"  he  from  time  to  time  gave  to  the  public  various  articles 
on  Irish  literature,  history,  and  antiquities,  visiting  almost  every 
portion  of  the  country,  and  acquiring  an  amount  of  knowledge 
of  traditions,  dialects,  and  localities  never  equalled  by  any  other 
person.  Besides  many  valuable  publications  for  the  Archaeological 
and  Celtic  Societies,  O'Donovan  published  in  1 845  his  "  Grammar 
of  the  Irish  Language,"  the  first  scientific  and  really  valuable  work 
that  has  appeared  on  the  subject.  In  1848  appeared  the  three 
first  volumes,  4to,  of  his  great  work  "  The  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,"  which  was  completed  in  1851  by  two  volumes  more. 
The  scholarship  and  industry  of  O'Donovan  were  now  fully 
recognized  throughout  Europe.  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  con- 
ferred on  him  an  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws;  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  conferred  their  gold  medal  upon  him ;  while  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Science  at  Berlin  elected  him  an  honorary 
member.  The  British  government  subsequently  granted  him 
a  pension  of  £50  per  annum.  He  was  also  elected  professor 
of  Celtic  languages  in  the  Queen's  college,  Belfast;  and  was 
engaged  under  "  the  Brehore  Law"  commission  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  Dublin  on  the  9th  December, 
1861.  The  labours  of  O'Donovan  are  as  extensive  as  they  are 
important,  and  he  has  contributed  more  than  any  man  to  obtain 
for  native  Irish  learning  a  recognized  and  important  position  in 
the  literature  of  the  world.  "  Amongst  the  great  scholars  of 
the  world,"  observes  a  writer  to  whom  we  are  much  indebted  for 
our  information,  "  there  never  was  one  more  disinterestedly 
attached  to  learning  for  its  own  sake  than  O'Donovan.  His  vast 
accumulated  philological,  topographical,  and  archaeological  know- 
ledge was  always  cheerfully  placed  at  the  disposal  of  inquirers, 


and  Lis  gratuitous  contributions  to  journals  specially  devoted  to 
these  subjects  were  numerous  and  invaluable."  We  are  proud  to 
reckon  the  name  of  Dr.  O'Donovan  among  those  of  the  contribu- 
tors to  the  Imperial  Dictionary  of  Universal  Biography. — J.F.  W. 
OECOLAMPADIUS,  Johannes,  the  reformer  of  the  city  of 
Basle,  was  bora  at  Weinsberg  in  Wurtemberg  in  the  year  L482. 
His  family  name  was  Hussgen,  which  his  learned  friends  chose 
to  consider  as  equivalent  to  Hausschein  or  Houselamp,  and 
rendered  into  the  Greek  designation  by  which  he  is  best  known 
in  history.  His  life  divides  itself  into  two  unequal  portions — 
from  1482  to  1522,  when  he  became  a  professed  disciple  of 
Luther;  and  from  1522  to  1531,  when  he  died  at  his  post  as 
the  chief  reformer  and  church  leader  of  Basle.  His  mother 
belonged  to  a  respectable  family  of  Basle,  and  was  a  woman  of 
superior  spirit  and  talents.  His  father,  who  was  a  merchant  in 
moderate  circumstances  in  Weinsberg,  destined  him  for  his  own 
employment ;  but  his  mother  prevailed  to  obtain  for  him  the 
benefits  of  a  liberal  education,  to  fit  him  for  a  higher  vocation. 
After  being  taught  Latin  in  the  grammar-school  of  Heilbronn, 
he  was  sent  into  Italy  to  study  law  in  the  university  of  Bologna, 
but  his  stay  there  was  very  short.  He  repaired  to  Heidelberg  in 
1199,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  theology  and 
Uteres  humaniores,  and  took  so  high  a  place  as  a  scholar  that 
he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  younger  sons  of  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine Philip.  He  soon  grew  weary,  however,  of  court  life,  and 
returned  to  Weinsberg  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  a  parish  priest. 
Here  he  preached  a  remarkable  course  of  sermons  on  the  "  Seven 
Words  of  the  Cross,"  which  were  printed  in  1512.  With  a 
high  appreciation  of  the  work  of  a  true  theologian,  and  sym- 
pathizing with  the  reviving  love  of  ancient  literature  and  gram- 
matical learning,  he  ere  long  left  his  charge  at  Weinsberg  in  the 
hands  of  a  substitute,  and  repaired  to  Tubingen,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  Melancthon,  and  to  Stutgard,  where 
he  was  introduced  to  Reuchlin,  by  the  help  of  both  of  which 
eminent  scholars  he  improved  his  knowledge  of  Greek.  In  1515 
lie  was  again  in  Heidelberg,  studying  Hebrew  with  the  aid  of 
a  Spanish  baptized  Jew,  named  Matthew  Adriani,  and  giving 
lectures  on  Greek  grammar.  Here  also  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Brentz  and  Capito ;  and  when  the  latter  soon  after 
became  a  preacher  and  professor  at  Basle,  he  recommended 
CEcolampadius  to  the  bishop  of  that  see,  who  was  a  pah-on  of 
scholars,  and  by  whom  he  was  invited  to  become  a  preacher  in 
his  cathedral.  He  brought  with  him  to  Basle  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  Erasmus,  from  Sapidus  of  Schlettstadt,  and  became 
a  member  of  the  soda'dtium  literarium  which  surrounded  the 
illustrious  scholar  in  that  city.  He  was  a  useful  assistant  to 
ins  in  preparing  the  first  edition  of  his  celebrated  Greek 
Testament.  Returning  ere  long  to  his  pastoral  charge  in  Weins- 
berg, he  published  in  1518  a  tract  Be  risic  paschali,  in  which  he 
censured  the  priests  for  a  usage  then  current  of  amusing  the 
people  at  Easter  in  the  pulpits  with  jocular  stories.  In  the 
same  year  Erasmus  induced  him  to  return  to  Basle  to  assist  him 
in  the  second  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which  was  to  be 
more  carefully  prepared  than  the  first;  but  before  the  end 
of  the  year  he  accepted  a  call  to  Augsburg  as  cathedral  preacher, 
in  which  office  he  continued  till  1520.  In  1519  he  published 
several  writings  of  a  reformation-tendency,  and  he  made  no  secret 
at  Augsburg  of  his  sympathy  with  Luther,  with  whom,  as  well 
as  with  Melancthon,  he  occasionally  corresponded ;  but  his  con- 
victions on  the  dogmatic  points  involved  in  the  controversy  were 
not  yet  mature,  and  in  1520  he  took  the  sudden  and  singular 
step  of  entering  a  monastery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Augsburg. 
This  proceeding  caused  great  surprise  to  Erasmus  and  Capito, 
and  his  other  learned  friends  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  his 
ripening  views  compelled  him  to  reverse  it.  Early  in  1522  he 
escaped  from  the  monastery,  and  directing  his  steps  to  the  Rhine, 
was  welcomed  to  the  castle  of  Ebernburg  by  Francis  von  Sickin- 
gen,  who  made  him  chaplain  of  the  castle,  and  encouraged  him 
to  introduce  into  the  daily  mass  the  reading  of  the  Epistle  and 
Gospel  in  German.  It  was  during  his  short  stay  in  this  cele- 
brated place  of  refuge  that  he  finally  broke  with  the  Romish 
doctrine  of  the  mass,  by  declaring  its  antagonism  to  the  scripture 
doctrine  of  the  one  offering  of  the  Lamb  of  God ;  and  before  the 
end  of  the  year  he  returned  to  Basle,  fully  prepared  for  his  work 
as  the  reformer  of  that  city,  and  the  chief  colleague  of  Zwingli  in 
earning  on  the  work  of  the  Swiss  reformation  at  large.  Early  in 
1523  he  was  appointed  by  the  municipality  of  Basle  to  a  lecture- 
ship in  the  university  on  the  Holy  Scriptures.     He  chose  the  pro- 


phecies of  Isaiah  for  his  subject,  and  his  expositions,  which  were 
full  of  bold  applications  to  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the 
church,  soon  attracted  public  attention,  and  kindled  into  a  flame 
the  smouldering  zeal  of  the  citizens.  Many  struggles  followed 
between  the  opposing  parties.  In  1524  he  held  a  public  dispu- 
tation upon  the  points  in  debate,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by 
Farel,  and  the  results  of  which  inspired  fresh  confidence  into  the 
friends  of  reform.  In  1525  he  was  appointed  to  the  pastoral 
charge  of  St.  Martins-in-the-City,  a  position  which  added  much 
to  his  popular  influence ;  and  here  the  popish  ceremonies  were 
first  abolished  in  Basle,  and  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper 
administered  in  both  kinds.  Popular  tumults  followed ;  the 
burghers  broke  into  the  other  churches  and  destroyed  the  images; 
Erasmus  abandoned  the  city  in  disgust ;  and  CEcolampadius 
was  left  undisputed  master  of  the  field.  On  the  1st  of  April, 
1529,  appeared  a  new  church-order,  adopted  and  sanctioned 
by  the  municipality,  by  which  the  Reformation  was  intro- 
duced into  all  the  churches  of  the  city  and  canton,  and  which 
was  immediately  followed  up  with  a  reformation  of  the  university 
and  schools.  He  did  not  long  survive  this  great  triumph. 
Zwingli's  death  on  the  field  of  Cappel  overwhelmed  him  with 
distress,  and  he  followed  him  to  the  grave  a  few  weeks  after. 
He  died  24th  November,  1531.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
moderate  of  the  reformers,  both  in  temper  and  teaching.  His 
views  of  the  Lord's  supper  avoided  the  extremes  both  of  Luther 
and  Zwingli.  He  assisted  at  the  Marburg  conference  in  the 
interest  of  peace  between  the  Saxon  and  Helvetic  divines,  and 
he  was  a  zealous  coadjutor  of  Bucer  in  his  repeated,  but  unsuc- 
cessful attempts,  to  bring  about  reconciliation  and  union.  His 
works  were  numerous,  but  have  never  been  published  in  a  col- 
lective edition.  His  commentaries  on  scripture  in  particular 
were  highly  esteemed. — P.  L. 

OEDER,  Georg  Ludwig,  a  botanist  and  physician,  was  born 
at  Anspach  in  1728,  and  died  on  28th  October,  1791.  His  studies 
were  carried  on  at  Gottingen  under  Haller,  After  taking  his 
degree  he  settled  as  a  medical  man  at  Schleswig,  and  in  1752  was 
chosen  professor  of  botany  at  Copenhagen.  He  examined  the 
botany  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  and  published  the  fine  work 
entitled  "  Flora  Danica,"  9  vols,  folio,  the  first  fasciculus  of  which 
appeared  in  1763.  He  devoted  attention  also  to  political  economy 
and  finance,  and  published  a  work  on  the  civil  and  political  con- 
dition of  the  Danish  peasants.  He  became  celebrated  as  a 
financier,  and  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  financial  council 
of  Norway  under  the  administration  of  Struensee.  He  after- 
wards went  to  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  and  there  he  occupied  a 
place  as  judge  or  bailiff.  He  originated  a  scheme  for  the  relief 
of  widows,  and  a  plan  for  the  registration  of  lands.  Medicine 
and  botany  were  now  completely  deserted  by  him,  and  he  occupied 
himself  entirely  in  matters  of  finance  and  political  improvement. 
A  genus  Oedera  was  named  after  him  by  Linnams. — J.  H.  B. 

OEHLEXSCHLAEGER,  Adam  Gottlob,  the  most  illustri- 
ous of  Danish  poets,  and  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  modern 
times,  was  born  at  Vesterbro,  a  suburb  of  Copenhagen,  on  the 
14th  of  November,  1779.  His  father  was  organist  and  steward  of 
the  palace  of  Fredericksberg ;  but  as  his  limited  means  did  not 
permit  him  to  educate  his  son  in  the  way  he  wished,  Edward 
Storm,  the  Norwegian  poet,  kindly  placed  young  Adam  at  a 
public  school  in  Copenhagen.  After  completing  his  education 
there,  the  youth  made  an  attempt,  which  fortunately  proved 
unsuccessful,  to  gain  his  livelihood  on  the  stage  ;  and  then, 
abandoning  every  thought  of  the  theatrical  profession,  began 
the  study  of  law  under  the  guidance  of  Anders  Oersted.  But 
Oehlenschlager's  innate  love  of  poetry  soon  gained  the  victory 
over  jurisprudence.  His  first  poetical  efforts,  indeed,  gave  no 
promise  of  the  extraordinary  genius  he  possessed.  All  the 
greater  was  the  astonishment  awakened  by  a  volume  of  poems 
published  in  1803,  and  which  achieved  for  him  a  place  of  note 
in  Danish  literature.  There  followed  from  his  pen  a  succes- 
sion of  works,  each  of  which  would  have  made  the  fame  of  any 
ordinaiy  author — "Vaulunders  Saga,"  "  Langelandsrcise,"  and 
i:  Aladdin."  By  this  last  production  his  renown  as  the  great- 
est poet  of  northern  Europe  was  already  established.  Having 
obtained  a  travelling  salary  from  the  government,  he  went 
abroad  in  1805,  completed  his  first  celebrated  tragedy,  "Hakon 
Jarl,"  in  Germany ;  wrote  "  Palnatoke"  in  Paris  ;  and  then,  pass- 
ing through  Switzerland,  visited  Italy,  spending  some  time  at 
Rome,  where  he  composed  "  Correggio."  On  returning  after  an 
absence  of  several  years  to  Denmark,  he  found  himself  in  uni- 


i.,!l,"  "Thor'a  Journey  to 
ur  hin  Gode,"  had  been  received  with 
Ire"  was  rather  admired  than 
■  i  sensation  waa  pn 
[\        rg,"  numerous  manuscript 
circulated,  before  it  appeared  in 
t  his  return,  on  the  17th  of  May,   L810, 
I        ti  ma    Heger,   sister  of  Camma 
ted  Rahbek.     He  now  d  livered 
.    the  university  (to  the  chair  of  tosthetics  in  which 
bad  been  appointed),  wrote  new  operas,  dramas, 
-.  and  led  a  life  of  literary  repose,  from  which  he  was 
rudely  aroused  by  the  envious  attacks  of  the  poet  Baggesen,  which 
.  with  general  disapprobation  by  the 
public.     In    :  idertook  another  journey, 

when  he  visited  Munich  :  and  in  1819  he  published  his  '-Nor- 
■.uJer"  (the  Northern  Gods),  an  epic  poem  of  great  power 
The  year  alter  he  wrote  "  Erik  and  Abel,"  con- 
lone  of  his  most  su>  lies.     His  literary  activity 
nly  marvellous;  and  to  the  end  he  continued  to  pour  forth 
in  ample  and  rich  profusion.     The  familiar  friendship  of 
•  iiristian  VIII.  gladdened  and  beautified  the  closing  years 
:  ace;  and  through  that  monarch's  kindness  he  was 
I    lay  in  1844  a  last  visit  to  Paris,  where  he  received 
marks  of  respect  to  which  his  wide-spread  fame  entitled 
iiis  return  he  published  the  epic  of  "  Kegnar  Lod- 
w  hich  deserves  to  be  named  among  his  finer  works  ;  and 
unas,   "Amleth"  and  "  Kiartan  and  Gudrun,"  possess 
many  striking  merits.     Honours  were  showered  upon  him ;   a 
visit  he  paid  to  Norway  and  another  to  Sweden,  seemed  like  the 
triumphal  progress  of  a  sovereign   in  literature;    and  on  his 
.th  birthday,   14th  November,  1819,  a  grand  national 
.:  was  given  in  his  honour.     Little  more  than  two  months 
be  was  seized  with  his  mortal  illness,  and  tranquilly  ex- 
i  ired  on  Sunday  the   20th  January,  1850.     His  funeral  was 
dzed  by  the  entire  nation.     Oehlenschlager's  genius  was 
.ad  lyric;  and  his  dramas  are  therefore — at  least  in 
■:\: nation—  inferior  to  his  other  works.     His  imagination 
was  opulent  and  regal  in  the  extreme ;  and  some  of  his  lyric  and 
reductions  are  among  the  most  exquisite  that  any  litera- 
ture can  boast.     He  wrote  much  in  the  German  language ;  but 
it  is  in  his  purely  Danish  poems  that  we  rind  the  highest  and 
it  of  his    wonderful  poetic  gift;    and  it  is 
mainly  these  Danish  poems  that  have  given  him  his  true  place 
in  the  ranks  of  the  immortals. — J.  J. 
( IERNHIELM.     See  Aruhenius. 

OERSTED,  Hans  Christian,  son  of  an  apothecary,  was 
born  at  Rudkjubing,  on  the  14th  of  August,  1777.     He  studied 
at  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy  in  1800.     Dedicating  himself  with  great 
id  assiduity  to  scientific  pursuits,  he  reaped  his  reward 
i:ited  to  the  chair  of  physics  in  1806.     During  a 
Germany  in  1812,  he  wrote  his  remarkable  essay  on  die 
ty  of  chemical  and  electrical  forces,  which  paved  the  way 
■  ue  subsequent  identification  of  the  forces  of  magnetism, 
ity,  and  galvanism."     It  was  in  1819,  however,  that  he 
announced  the  great  discovery  which  has  chiefly  made  his  name 
an  the  close  relation  existing  between  mag- 
:ty.      From  that  discovery  sprang  the  new 
■  of  electro-magnetism:  and  from  this  again,  the  greatest 
1,iarv'  •  •  the  electric  telegraph.      He  demonstrated 

that  "there  is  always  a  magnetic  circulation  round  the  elec- 
tric conductor,  and  that  the  electric  element,  in  accordance 
lin  law.  always  exercises  determined  and  similar 
a  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  needle,  even  when  it 
through  theneedle,  bat  near  it."  For  this  discovery 
■■'th  grand  results,  he  received  a  valuable  prize  from 
te,  and  the  Copley  medal  of  the  lioval  Society 

etic  investigation  was 

.   one  in  which  Oereted  was  destii  lirecele- 

i-  departments  of  natural    philosophy  have 

fited  by  his  labour  Oersted 

■ises  in  science 
e pre-eminently pion  . , -lw  ,,,..  liil|(. 

led  their  part     In  1822  23  he  visited  France  and 

ad,  the  latter  of  which  countries  he  also  revisited  in  1840 
during  the  meeting  of  the  Bliti  mpton' 


An  unwearied  labourer,  he  was  perpetually  writing,  lecturing,  or 
experimenting  :  and  had  withal  this  end  constantly  in  view — to 
popularize  science,  and  make  its  leading  truths  familiar  to  the 
mass  of  his  countrymen.  With  general  literature,  likewise,  he 
v,  as  thoroughly  conversant,  and  abstruser  studies  were  in  his 
case  beautified  by  the  spirit  of  a  ripe  and  genial  culture.  Honours 
were  justly  and  increasingly  bestowed  upon  him  :  lie  was 
appointed  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Copenhagen,  cor- 
responding  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  the  French 
Institute,  and  director  of  the  polytechnic  school  in  the  Danish 
metropolis,  an  institution  which  he  had  himself  founded.  On 
the  9th  of  November,  1850,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  services 
in  connection  with  the  university,  a  jubilee  was  celebrated  in  his 
honour,  when  he  received  the  universal  homage  due  to  his  scien- 
tific  renown.  The  following  March  he  was  seized  with  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  of  which  he  died  on  the  9th  day  of  the  same 
month,  1851.  Thus  closed  the  existence  of  one  of  the  noblest 
philosophers  and  most  gifted  men  of  the  present  century. — J.  J. 

OFFA,  a  noted  king  of  Mereia  during  the  Saxon  heptarchy, 
who  reigned  from  757  to  795.  The  province  of  which  he  was 
sovereign  extended  over  all  the  midland  counties,  from  the  Severn 
to  the  Humber,  and  pressed  on  the  borders  of  Wales.  This 
kingdom  of  Mereia  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  heptarchy  to  be 
absorbed  or  overthrown,  and  its  greatest  prince  was  indubitably 
the  subject  of  the  present  notice.  A  man  of  energetic  and  vio- 
lent character,  but  therefore  all  the  better  fitted  for  the  time  in 
which  he  lived  and  the  people  whom  he  governed,  he  reasserted  the 
superiority  of  the  Mercian  Angles,  which  had  from  circumstances 
been  temporarily  weakened,  and  achieved  various  important  con- 
quests over  the  neighbouring  Saxon  states.  To  secure  his  subjects 
from  the  inroads  of  the  'Welsh,  he  caused  a  ditch  and  rampart 
to  be  drawn  along  the  frontier  of  Wales  (a  line  measuring  one 
hundred  miles),  beginning  at  Basingwere  in  Flintshire,  and  end- 
ing on  the  Severn,  near  Bristol.  The  extensive  remains  of  this 
gigantic  work  still  go  by  the  name  of  "  Offa's  dyke."  It  is  said 
that,  not  satisfied  with  supremacy  in  the  south  of  England,  he 
also  compelled  the  Northumbrians  beyond  the  Humber  to  pay 
him  tribute  ;  but  the  date  is  not  mentioned,  and  the  fact  is  by  no 
means  clear.  Although  actuated  by  insatiable  and  unscrupulous 
ambition,  and  guilty  of  a  series  of  cruel  and  treacherous  crimes, 
OfFa  still  possessed,  as  a  monarch,  certain  high  and  indis- 
putable merits.  Offa  died  in  795,  and  the  power  and  prestige 
of  the  kingdom  of  Mereia  passed  away  with  him  for  ever — J.  J. 

O'FLAHERTY,  Eoderic,  an  Irish  antiquarian,  born  at  Gal- 
way  in  1630,  and  died  in  1718.  His  great  work  is  "  Ogygia, 
sou  Rerum  Hibernicarum  Chronologia,"  and  published  at  London 
in  1C85.  It  is  a  work  of  great  value.  An  English  translation 
by  Hely  was  published  at  Dublin  in  1793. 

OGDEN,  Samuel,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  Manchester  in  1716, 
and  passed  from  the  free  school  of  that  city  to  King's  college, 
Cambridge.  He  took  orders  in  1740,  and  in  1744  was  master 
of  Halifax  school.  He  was  appointed  Woodwardian  professor  in 
1764.  He  was  also  rector  of  Lawford  and  Stansfield.  In  1770, 
1776,  and  1778  he  published  volumes  of  sermons,  which  were 
republished  after  his  death,  in  1780.— B.  H.  C. 

OGILBY,  John,  an  adventurous  literary  Scotchman,  was  born 
in  or  near  Edinburgh  in  1600.  Indifferently  educated,  he  began 
life  as  a  dancing-master  in  London;  and  improving  himself,  it  is 
to  be  supposed,  in  the  meantime,  he  accompanied  Stratford  to 
Ireland  in  1633  as  tutor  to  the  children  and  amanuensis  to  the 
lord-deputy  himself.  While  in  Strafford's  Irish  household  he 
translated  Esop,  and  built  a  theatre  in  Dublin.  Ruined  by  the 
Great  Rebellion  which  brought  Strafford  to  the  block,  Ogilby 
proceeded  to  Cambridge,  where  he  received  encouragement,  and 
produced  his  translation  of  Virgil  (1649-50),  printing  his  version 
of  Esop  in  1651.  When  past  fifty  he  studied  Greek  under  an 
usher  of  his  friend  Shirley  the  dramatist,  then  a  schoolmaster 
in  Whitefriars,  who  assisted  him  in  his  translation  of  the  Iliad, 
published  in  1660,  followed  by  one  of  the  Odyssey  in  1665. 
The  child  Pope  is  said  to  have  received  his  first  taste  for  poetry 
from  the  perusal  of  the  Homer  of  Ogilby,  whom  as  a  man, 
however,  he  satirized  in  the  Dunciad,  as  Dryden  had  already  in 
MacFlecknoe  In  1660  he  published  a  handsome  edition  of  the 
Bible;  at  the  Restoration  he  directed  and  chronicled  a  portion  of 
the  arrangements  for  the  coronation,  and  was  made  master  of 
the  revels  in  Ireland.  Returning  to  London,  he  resumed  the 
composition  and  publication  of  poetry,  but  was  burnt  out  and 
ruined  in  the  Great  Fire.    He  started  again  as  a  geographical  and 
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topographical  publisher,  with  the  appointment  of  cosmographer 
to  the  king,  and  published  some  useful  works.  His  books,  maps, 
&c,  he  helped  to  dispose  of  by  way  of  lotteries.  He  died  in 
September,  1076",  "at  which  time,"  says  Wood,  "many  persons 
of  great  knowledge  usually  said  that,  had  lie  been  carefully  edu- 
cated when  a  young  man  in  a  university,  he  might  have  proved 
the  ornament  and  glory  of  the  Scotch  nation.'" — F.  E. 

OGILVIE,  John,  a  miscellaneous  writer  of  prose  and  verse, 
was  born  in  1733,  and  educated  for  the  church  at  the  university 
ol  Aberdeen,  where  he  attained  to  the  degree  of  D.D.  The 
success  of  a  paraphrase  of  the  148th  psalm  which  he  wrote  at  tie 
age  of  sixteen,  and  which  was  applauded  by  his  friends,  encou- 
raged  him  to  write  poems  on  various  subjects,  which  in  1769 
were  published  in  London  in  2  vols.  8vo.  Dr.  Johnson's  dictum 
in  these  poems  must  have  been  galling  to  the  reasoning  Scotch 
mind.  "  He  could  find  no  thinking  in  them,"  he  said.  Dr. 
Ogilvie  was  minister  of  the  parish  of  Midmar  in  Aberdeenshire 
for  fifty-five  years.     He  died  in  1814. — R.  II. 

OGLETHORPE,  James  Edward,  a  distinguished  English 
officer,  and  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the  colony  of  Georgia, 
w:is  the  son  of  Sir  Theophilus  Oglethorpe  of  Godalming,  Surrey. 
Born  at  Westminster  in  1698,  and  educated  at  Corpus  Christi, 
Oxford,  he  entered  the  army  at  a  very  early  age,  and  in  1714 
was  captain-lieutenant  in  the  first  troop  of  the  queen's  guards. 
He  learned  the  art  of  war  under  an  illustrious  master,  Prince 
Eugene,  distinguishing  himself  by  capacity  and  courage  in  the 
campaigns  of  Germany  and  Hungary.  In  1722  he  sat  in  parlia- 
ment as  member  for  Haslemere,  which  place  he  again  represented 
in  the  parliaments  of  1727,  1734,  1741,  and  1747 — acting 
with  great  public  advantage  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
inquiry  into  the  abuses  which  then  disgraced  our  London  gaols. 
His  chief  service  to  his  country,  however,  was  the  share  he  took 
in  the  establishment  of  a  colony  in  Georgia.  Constituted  by  a 
royal  charter,  and  supplied  with  funds  alike  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions and  by  a  parliamentary  grant,  the  colony  was  established 
under  most  favourable  auspices.  Oglethorpe  himself,  accom- 
panied by  the  two  Wesleys,  proceeded  to  Georgia  in  1733,  and 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Cherokee  and  Chickasaw  Indians,  and 
a  provisional  agreement  with  the  Spanish  governor  of  Florida,  as 
to  the  boundaries  of  their  respective  territories.  After  founding 
the  town  of  Savannah,  Oglethorpe  returned  to  England  in  1734, 
bringing  with  him  some  of  the  Indian  chiefs,  who  were  graciously 
received  at  court,  and  who  returned  to  America  well  pleased 
with  their  new  allies.  In  May,  173C,  Oglethorpe  again  embarked 
irgia,  where  the  colony  continued  to  flourish,  and  where 
he  caused  the  town  of  Augusta  to  be  built.  Kext  year,  after  he- 
had  again  returned  to  England,  and  was  preparing  to  embark 
once  more,  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  London  presented  a 
memorial  claiming  all  the  land  as  far  north  as  35°  30"  N.,  and 
requiring  the  withdrawal  of  the  English  colony.  The  demand 
was  refused ;  and  Oglethorpe,  with  a  commission  as  general  of 
the  English  forces  in  Georgia  and  Carolina,  proceeded  to  defend 
his  colony  by  force  of  arms.  He  failed  in  an  attempt  to  reduce 
gustine,  but  succeeded  in  his  principal  aim,  which  was  the 
prevention  of  a  Spanish  invasion  of  the  English  provinces.  Public 
dissatisfaction,  however,  led  to  a  court  of  inquiry  upon  his  con- 
duct, by  which  he  was  honourably  acquitted.  Again  in  1 7 -4 <J 
he  was  subjected  to  a  trial  by  court-martial  for  imputed  errors  in 
the  campaign  against  the  Scotch,  but  another  honourable  acquittal 
was  the  result.  His  military  career,  however,  seems  to  have 
ended  here.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  establishment  of  the 
British  herring  fishery  in  1700,  and  he  lived  to  be  the  oldest 
officer  in  the  king's  service.  He  died  at  Cranham,  June  30, 
1785.  Vigorous  and  active  both  in  mind  and  body,  and  char- 
acterized by  a  benevolence  as  remarkable  as  his  bravery,  he 
received  the  warmest  praise  from  Pope,  Thomson,  and  Dr. 
Johnson,  the  latter  of  whom  once  offered  to  write  the  story  of 
his  eventful  life,  if  he  would  furnish  the  materials. — W.  J.  P. 

O'HALLORAN,  Sylvester,  a  medical  and  historical  writer 
of  the  last  century,  was  born  in  1728.  He  studied  surgery  at 
Paris  and  in  London,  and  seems  to  have  lived  an  active  profes- 
sional life,  for  he  alludes  to  the  scantiness  of  his  leisure  in  the 
dedication  to  his  history.  Besides  some  medical  treatises,  he  is 
the  author  of  "  A  General  History  of  Ireland,  from  the  earliest 
accounts  to  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,"  published  in  two 
quarto  volumes  in  1778.  His  capacity  for  writing  history  may 
be  judged  of  from  the  fact  of  his  gTavely  commencing  his  labours 
with  the  account  of  the  invasion  of  Ireland  in  the  year  of  the 


world  1956,  by  Partholan,  the  eighth  in  descent  from  Noah! 
lie  died  at  Limerick  in  1807,  at  a  very  advanced  age. — T.  A. 

O'HARA,  Kane,  an  Irish  play-writer  of  the  last  century,  was 
born  about  the  year  1722.  In  Baker's  Biographia  Dramatiea, 
1782,  it  is  stated  that  little  was  known  of  O'llara  beyond  the 
1  '  t  of  bis  belonging  to  "a  genteel  family,"  residing  near  Dublin, 
and  from  his  appearance  and  manners  "  by  no  means  promising 
the  festivity  that  enlivens  all  his  compositions."  He  is  the 
author  of  four  burlettas — "Midas,"  "The  Golden  Pippin," 
"April  Day,"  "Tom  Thumb" — and  of  a  musical  farce  entitled 
"The  Two  Misers;"  all  of  which  were  tolerably  successful  in 
thi  ir  day.  "  Midas  "  and  "  Tom  Thumb"  may  be  found  among 
Mrs.  Inchbald's  selected  plays.     O'Hara  died  in  1782. — T.  A. 

O'KEEFFE,  John,  the  prolific  and  once  popular  dramatist, 
was  bora  in  Dublin  in  1747,  of  a  family  respectable  but  decayed. 
lb'  was  fairly  educated,  and  specially  with  a  view  to  become  a 
painter  by  profession;  but  an  early  perusal  of  Farquhar's  come- 
dies gave  him  a  taste  for  the  stage,  which  overpowered  every 
other.  At  eighteen  he  saw  his  first  play,  "  The  Gallant,"  per- 
formed in  Dublin,  and  he  not  only  turned  dramatist,  but  actor. 
Finally  he  settled  in  London,  and  wrote  for  the  stage  till  nearly 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Of  some  fifty  or  sixty  of 
his  acted  pieces,  a  few,  such  as  his  comedy  of  "Wild  Oats,"  arc 
agreeably  remembered  by  the  play-goers  of  the  last  generation. 
Most  of  them,  overflowing  with  Irish  vivacity,  fun,  and  senti- 
ment, were  very  popular  in  their  day.  For  many  years  of  his 
life  he  was  nearly  blind.  Besides  plays,  he  published  in  1826 
the  "  Recollections  of  the  Life  of  John  O'Keeffe,  written  by 
himself,"  readable  and  amusing  volumes.  He  died  at  South- 
ampton in  1833. — F.  E. 

OKEN,  Lohenz,  the  celebrated  German  naturalist  and  natu- 
ral philosopher,  was  born,  according  to  the  generally  received 
accounts,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1779,  in  the  Suabian  village  of 
Bohlsbach.  His  real  name  was  "Ockenfuss,"  which  in  his  first 
published  work  he  contracted  and  altered  into  Oken.  He  studied 
medicine  and  the  natural  sciences  at  the  universities  of  Wiirtz- 
burg  and  of  Gottingen,  becoming  privat-docent  at  the  latter.  In 
1802  he  published  his  first  work,  the  "  Grundriss  der  Natur- 
philosophie,  der  Theorie  der  Sinne,  und  der  darauf  gegriindeten 
Classification  der  Thiere,"  the  earliest  of  his  daring  attempts  to 
apply  systematically  to  natural  history  and  philosophy  the  prin- 
ciples advanced  by  Schelling.  In  his  own  curious  preface  to  the 
English  translation,  published  by  the  Pay  Society  in  1847,  of  his 
"Lehrbuch  der  Xaturphilosophie,"  Oken  thus  refers  to  his  first 
work: — "  I  still  abide  by  the  position  then  taken,  namely,  that 
the  animal  classes  are  virtually  nothing  else  than  a  representation 
of  the  sense-organs,  and  that  they  must  be  arranged  in  accord- 
ance with  them.  Thus,  strictly  speaking,  there  are  only  five 
animal  classes — Be/'matozoa,  or  the  invertebrata ;  Glossozoa,  or 
the  fishes,  as  being  those  animals  in  which  a  true  tongue  makes 
for  the  first  time  its  appearance;  Rhinozoa,  or  the  reptiles, 
wherein  the  nose  opens  for  the  first  time  into  the  mouth  and 
inhales  air;  Olozou,  or  the  birds,  in  which  the  ear  for  the  first 
time  opens  externally ;  Ophthalmozoa  or  the  Thricozoa,  in 
whom  all  the  organs  of  sense  are  present  and  complete,  the 
eyes  being  movable,  and  covered  with  two  palpebral  or  lids." 
Such  was  Oken's  first  revolutionary  adventure  in  the  domain  of 
natural  history.  In  1805  he  published  his  treatise,  "Die 
Zeugung,"  in  which,  he  says,  "  I  first  advanced  the  doctrine 
that  all  organic  beings  originate  from  and  consist  of  vesicles  or 
cells,"  a  doctrine  popular  in  our  own  day ;  and  he  continues, 
'•  in  mine  and  Kicker's  Beytr&ge  zor  vergleichenden  Zoologie, 
Anatomic  et  Physiologic,  "  published  in  1806,  "  I  have  shown 
that  the  intestines  originated  from  the  umbilical  vesicle,  and 
that  this  corresponds  to  the  vitellns."  Oken's  originality  had 
now  attracted  attention,  and  in  1807  he  accepted  an  invitation 
to  the  university  of  Jena,  where  he  was  appointed  extraordinary 
professor  of  medicine.  There,  and  in  that  year,  he  delivered  his 
inaugural  lecture,  "  Cber  die  Bedentung  der  Schiidelknochen" 
(■in  the  significance  of  the  skull-bones),  which,  perhaps,  of  all 
his  writings  has  been  practically  the  most  influential.  In  it 
he  developed  his  favourite  theory  that  "the  skull  is  a  second 
body."  The  notion  first  came  upon  him,  according  to  his 
own  account,  in  a  journey  over  the  Hartz  mountains  in  1806. 
He  saw  at  his  feet  the  bleached  skull  of  a  deer,  which  he 
picked  up,  and  while  he  examined  it  the  idea  flashed  upon 
him  "it  is  a  vertebral  column."  The  analogy,  it  has  been 
maintained,  had    struck  others  before  him,  and  it  is   still   a 


moot-point  whether  Goethe,  who  enlarged  on  it  in  Ins  Mor- 

for  it  to  Oken.     In  the 

hands  of  Bichard  Owen  this  "a  priori  guess"  of  Oken's  baa 

I  and  worked  out  inductively,  and  the  truth  estab- 

that  "the  head  is  not  a  virtual  equivalent  of  the  trunk, 

lut  jg  ■  ,  certain  modified  segments  of  the 

whole  body."     In    1812  Oken  was  appointed   ordinary  pro- 

at  Jena,  and  in  18 IG  he  founded  his 

ited  journal  the  /sit,  intended  as  a  scientific  organ,  hut 

,vhich  ;  hide  of  liberal  political  thinking,  and  thus 

-.     The  alternative   was  given  him  of 

ssorship  or  of  surrendering  the  publication  of 

the  farmer;   transferred  the  publication  of 

the   I  sis  to    Bndolstadt,    and   remained    at   Jena  as    a   private 

teacher  In  1821  he  broached  in  the  lets  the  idea  of 

an  annual  gathering  of  German  savants,  and  it  was  carried  out 

■  r'ully  at  Leipsic  in  the  following  year.     To  Oken,  there- 

iv  be  indirectly  ascribed  the  genesis  of  the  British  Associa- 

50  many  similar  assemblages  on  the  continent. 

cepted  a  professorship  in  the  university  of  Munich, 

where  for  a  twelvemonth  before  he  had  been  a prwat-docent ; 

but  the  government  resolving  to  remove  him   to  a  provincial 

_ned.      In  1832  he  became   a  professor   at 

the  newly-established  university  of  Zurich,  where  he  died,  full 

rs  and  honours,  on  the  11th  of  August,  1851.     Among 

■  •tli^r  works,  and  as  characterized  by  himself  in  the  pre- 

nnerly  referred  to,  may  be  mentioned  his  treatise,  "  Ueber 

m  als  Porsetzung  des  Sinnensystems,"  1808;  his 

Ideen  but Theorie des  Liehts,"  1808;  his Grundzeichnung 

des  naturlichen  system  der  Erze,"  and  above  all  his  "  Lehrbuch 

iturpbilosophie,"  1810-1 1,3rd  edition,  1843,  containing  the 

summary  and  application  of  all  his  doctrine,  and  translated  into 

t  for  the  Hay  Society  by  Mr.  Alfred  Tulk  in  18-17.     It 

::owed  by  his  "Lehrbuch  der  Naturgeschichte,"  1813-27, 

and  by  his    "  Allgemeine   Natur-Geschichte  fiir  alle  Stiinde," 

11.     "  Oken's  real  claims  to  the  support  and  gratitude  of 

naturalists,"  says  Richard  Owen,  "  rest  on  his  appreciation  of 

the  true  relations  of  natural  history  to  intellectual  progress,  of  its 

superior  teachings  to  the  mere  utilitarian  applications  of  observed 

acts  of  its  intrinsic  dignity  as  a  science." 

OLBERS,  Hehbich  \Yii.iii:i.m  Mathias,  M.D.,  a  cele- 
brated astronomer  and  physician,  was  born  at  Arbergen,  near 
Bremen,  on  the  11th  October,  1758.  He  received  his  medical 
education  at  the  university  of  Gottingen,  and  seems  to  have 
found  leisure  for  carrying  on  his  astronomical  studies  without 
interfering  with  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  erected  a 
small  observatory  in  his  house  at  Bremen,  and  furnished  it  with 
several  excellent  instruments,  chiefly  by  English  artists.  The 
earliest  astronomical  observations  of  Olbers  were  made  upon 
comets.  He  determined  from  his  own  observations  the  elements 
of  the  comet  of  1770,  by  means  of  Elder's  method,  which  he 
subsequently  rendered  more  simple  and  accurate.  This  method, 
which  was  published  by  Baron  Tach,  1 7 ; * 7 ,  was  afterwards  given 
by  Delambre  in  his  great  work  on  astronomy.  On  the  1st  of 
January,  1801,  Professor  Piazzi  of  Palermo  had  discovered  the 
small  planet  Ceres  between  the  orbits  of  .Mars  and  Jupiter,  or  the 
first  of  the  seventy-three  asteroids,  as  they  have  been  called, 
which  revolve  in  almost  interlacing  orbits  in  that  remarkable 
part  of  the  solar  system.  On  the  28th  March,  1802,  Dr.  Olbers 
discovered  in  the  same  locality  another  small  planet,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Pallas,  having  nearly  the  same  periodicttime 
as  Ceres,  but  having  its  orbit  much  more  inclined  to  the  ecliptic. 
ingular  coincidence  of  the  orbits  of  these  two  bodies  i 

.  that  they  were  the  fragments  of  a  larger  planet 
which  had  burst  from  some  internal  convulsion,  and  he  pn 
that  if  this  hypothesis  was  well  founded  other  fragments  would 
:.  This  prediction  was  verified  when,  in  September, 
1804,  M.  II  irding  of  Bremen  discovered  in  the  same  part  of  the 
system  a  third  fragment,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Juno. 
•  oted  himself  between  the  years 
1804  and  1807  to  the  survey  of  that  region  of  tin-  heavens,  and 
on  the  29th  of  March,  1807,  he  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery 
of  a  fourth  fragment,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Vesta.  No 
other  '■'  in  the  lifetime  of  Olbers  ;  but  on 

the  8th  December,  1843,  a  fifth,  called  Astra  a,  was  discovered 
by  M.  Ileiicke  of  Dri«  -en  in  Prussia,  at  nearly  the  same  distance 
from  the  sun  as  Juno.  Since  that  time  new  asteroids  have  been 
discovered  almost  every  year,  their  number  now  amounting  to 


seventy-three,  forming  as  it  were  a  planetary  ring  between  Mars 
and  Jupiter.  Mr.  Leverrier  is  of  opinion  that  a  similar  ring  of 
asteroids  exists  between  Mercury  and  the  Sun,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Earth.  On  the' (1th  of  March,  1815,  Dr.  Olbers 
discovered  a  comet  without  a  visible  nucleus ;  and  in  182Ghe  pub- 
lished a  paper  in  order  to  show  the  probability  that  a  comet  might 
come  into  collision  with  the  earth.  Dr.  Olbers  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  1801,  and  in  182',)  a  foreign 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  I'aris.  He  was  a  knight 
of  the  order  of  Dannebroga,  and  of  the  Bed  Eagle  in  Russia.  He 
died  at  Bremen  on  the  2d  March,  1840,  and  his  bust  was  placed 
in  the  public  library  of  that  city.  Dr.  Olbers  published  in  1790 
a  thesis,  "  De  oculi  mutationibus  intends,"  a  theory  of  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  eye  to  different  distances,  which  has  no  satisfactory 
foundation ;  and  in  1832  he  contributed  to  the  Annuaire  du 
Bureau  des  Longitudes,  a  memoir  with  the  title  of  "De  l'inllu- 
enee  de  la  Lime  sur  les  Saisons  et  sur  le  Corps  Humain." — D.  B. 

OLDCASTLE,  Sin  John,  the  "good  Lord  Cobham,"  a  gallant 
soldier  and  earnest  reformer,  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  lie  obtained  the  title  of  Lord  Cobham  with  the  hand  of  the 
heiress  of  the  last  of  the  name.  Having  read  the  writings  of 
Wycliffe,  he  became  convinced  of  the  need  of  a  reformation  of 
the  church,  and  was  soon  recognized  as  a  leader  of  the  Lollards. 
In  Henry  IV. 's  reign  he  served  with  distinction  in  France, 
and  was  a  companion  in  arms  with  the  warlike  prince  of  Wales. 
Nevertheless,  the  latter  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  in  1413  as 
Henry  V.,  leant  upon  the  clergy  for  support  to  his  dubious  title 
to  the  crown,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  recompense  their  good  will 
by  a  hearty  persecution  of  the  formidable  Lollards.  Wild  rumours 
were  spread  abroad  that  one  hundred  thousand  heretics  were 
about  to  promulgate  their  doctrines  by  force,  that  Lord  Cobham 
was  their  leader,  and  believed  himself  to  be  Elias,  who  was  to 
establish  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  put  down  the  pope.  Henry 
questioned  his  old  friend,  who  stoutly  asserted  his  conviction  thai 
the  clergy  as  a  whole  was  antichrist,  the  pope  being  the  head, 
the  prelates  the  limbs,  and  the  religious  orders  the  tail  of  the 
beast.  Henry  gave  up  the  heretic  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
Cobham  was  examined  by  Arundel,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
sent  to  the  Tower,  from  which  he  escaped.  He  is  charged  with 
making  a  seditious  attempt  to  seize  the  king  and  occupy  London 
in  force.  If  he  were  really  concerned  in  the  miserable  meeting 
at  St.  Giles'- in-the-Fields,  he  could  never  have  deserved  the 
reputation  of  a  military  leader.  So  feeble  was  the  show  of  insur- 
rection, and  so  easily  was  it  suppressed,  that  it  may  be  suspected 
the  plot  was  but  a  trap  for  catching  heretics,  for  whom  the  stake 
was  then  first  erected  in  England.  Cobham  escaped  into  Wales 
where  he  remained  for  four  years.  In  1417,  while  Henry  was 
in  France,  the  Lollards  made  a  real  and  strong  effort  to  obtain 
their  rights — Cobham  being  at  their  head.  They  were  defeated 
by  the  duke  of  Bedford;  Cobham,  taken  prisoner,  died  a  horrible 
death,  after  being  suspended  alive  in  chains  over  a  fire. — (See 
Gilpin's  Lives  of  the  Reformers.') — Ii.  II. 

OLDENBURG,  Henry,  who  sometimes  wrote  his  name 
backwards  as  Grubendol,  was  a  native  of  Bremen,  employed  for 
some  years  during  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell  as  the  agent  in 
England  for  his  native  country.  In  1G5G  he  entered  as  a  student 
of  the  university  of  Oxford;  after  leaving  which  he  travelled  on 
the  continent  until  IGoT  with  Mr.  Richard  Jones,  son  of  Lord 
Ranelagh.  In  1GG2  he  became  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society. 
For  seven  years  his  services  were  gratuitous,  save  that  he  was 
permitted  to  publish  for  his  own  benefit  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, of  which  he  is  justly  regarded  as  the  originator.  The 
sale  of  so  learned  a  publication  afforded  no  profit  to  the  editor, 
and  from  1GG9  to  his  death  he  received  a  salary  of  £40  a  year. 
So  extensive  and  various  was  his  correspondence  with  learned 
men  at  home  and  abroad,  that  he  fell  under  the  suspicion  of 
conveying  political  intelligence  to  the  king's  enemies;  and  in 
June,  1GG7,  he  was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  His  innocence 
was  readily  proved,  and  he  was  liberated  in  August  following. 
He  died  suddenly  at  Charlton  in  Kent,  September,  1G77.  Among 
his  many  eminent  correspondents  was  Milton. — R.  H. 

OLDHAM,  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  founder  of  the  Man- 
chester grammar-school,  was  a  native  of  Lancashire,  and  born 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Athena'  Can- 
tabrigienses States  that  his  birth-place  was  most  probably  Crump- 
sale  in  the  parish  of  Manchester;  according  to  Whatton  (History 
of  Manchester  School),  he  was  born  at  Oldham,  in  a  house  "still 
(1834)  standing  in  Goulbum  Street."     He  was  educated  in  the 
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household  of  Thomas  Stanley,  earl  of  Derby,  at  Exeter  college, 
Oxford,  and  at  Queen's  college,  Cambridge.  He  obtained  various 
preferments  in  the  church,  and  in  150-1  was  made  bishop  of 
Exeter,  dying  in  1519.  Wore  a  patron  of  learning  than  himself 
a  learned  man,  Oldham  aided  in  the  endowment  of  Corpus 
Christi  college,  Oxford,  and  furnished  the  original  library  of 
Brazennose.  The  free  grammar-school,  Manchester,  he  endowed 
during  his  lifetime. — F.  E. 

OLDHAM,  John,  an  English  satirical  poet,  who  has  of  late 
years  been  diligently  studied,  and  whose  writings,  which  were 
long  forgotten,  have  a  masculine  vigour  about  them  only  inferior 
to  that  of  Dryden,  was  born  9th  August,  1653,  at  Shipton,  near 
Tetbury,  Gloucestershire.  His  father,  who  was  a  nonconformist 
minister  at  that  place,  gave  him  the  elements  of  an  excellent 
education,  which  the  boy  continued  at  Tetbury  grammar-school. 
:  hence  he  went  to  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  both  as  a  Latinist  and  as  a  writer  of  English 
verse.  He  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1G74,  and  accepted  a  situa- 
tion as  usher  at  the  free  school,  Croydon.  Whilst  engaged  in 
this  humble  capacity,  some  of  his  poems  attracted  the  attention 
af  such  London  wits  as  the  earl  of  Dorset,  Sedley,  and  Rochester. 
They  sought  him  out,  and  procured  him  an  appointment  as  tutor 
in  the  family  of  Sir  Edward  Thurlow  of  Reigate.  Leaving  this 
in  1G81,  he  filled  a  similar  office  in  the  house  of  an  eminent 
London  physician,  Dr.  Lower,  who  advised  him  to  commence 
the  study  of  medicine.  This  study,  however,  he  abandoned  on 
the  termination  of  bis  engagement,  and  thenceforth  his  life  was 
that  of  a  "  man  of  wit  and  pleasure  about  town."  His  chief 
|  it  run  was  the  earl  of  Kingston,  who  is  stated  to  have  persuaded 
him  to  prepare  himself  for  holy  orders,  and  promised  to  make 
him  his  chaplain.  At  the  early  age  of  thirty,  however,  John 
Oldham  died  of  smallpox  at  Holme  Pierpoint,  the  earl's  seat, 
on  lKcember  8,  1683.  His  chief  works  were  "Satires  against 
the  Jesuits ;"  translations  from  Juvenal ;  and  "  Pindaric  Odes." 
and  free  in  his  style,  he  has  yet  a  pith  and  pungency 
which  still  make  him  readable.  He  received  the  warm  praise  of 
Dryden;  and  in  our  own  day  Mr.  Hallam  has  awarded  him  a 
place  next  to  that  lord  of  the  "  mighty  line."  His  poems  have 
been  frequently  reprinted;  the  latest  and  best  edition  is  that 
which  is  enriched  by  an  able  biography  and  an  appreciative 
criticism  of  his  writings,  from  the  graceful  pen  of  Mr.  Robert  Bell. 
— (Annotated  Edition  of  the  English  Poets.) — W.  J.  P. 

OLDMIXON,  John,  a  miscellaneous  writer,  whose  abilities 
would  be  more  generally  recognized  than  they  have  hitherto  been, 
but  for  his  violent  partisanship,  was  born  in  1673  of  a  respectable 
family,  near  Bridgewater,  Somersetshire.  The  place  of  his  educa- 
not  known.  His  first  public  appearance  as  an  author  was 
in  1696,  when  he  printed  "  Poems  in  imitation  of  Anacreon."  He 
then  tried  his  fortune  with  three  dramatic  pieces,  "  Amyntas,  a 
pastoral,"  1698;  "The  Grove,  or  Love's  Paradise,"  1700;  and 
I  lovemor  of  Cyprus,"  in  1703.  His  work  of  various  kinds 
for  the  booksellers  embraced  criticism,  poetry,  history,  and  in  one 
known  instance  (the  Court  Tales,  published  by  Curll)  scandal. 
Oldmixon  finds  a  place  in  the  Dunciad.  His  principal  work  was 
the  "History  of  England,"  3  vols.,  folio,  1730-35-39,  of  which 
hostility  to  the  Stuart  family  is  a  notable  feature.  The  author 
died  in  1742.— R.  H. 

OLDYS,  William,  an  eminent  bibliographer,  was  the  illegiti- 
mate son  of  William  Oldys,  LL.IX,  of  doctors'  commons,  who, 
ling  to  Captain  Grose,  treated  both  the  mother  and  the  son 
ungenerously.  Deprived  of  both  parents  early  in  life,  young 
William  lived  improvidently  and  acquired  habits  of  indulgence 
that  he  never  shook  off.  He  obtained  a  situation  in  Lord 
Oxford's  library,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  librarian,  and 
of  which  he  compiled  the  catalogue  published  by  Osborne  in 
171.".,  as  "Catalogus  Bibliothecaj  Harleianse,"  5  vols.  8vo. 
"  Oldys,"  says  Grose,  who  knew  him  personally,  "  seemed  to 
have  little  classical  learning,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  sciences; 
but  for  index  reading,  title-pages,  and  the  knowledge  of  scarce 
English  books  and  editions,  he  bad  no  equal."  lie  wrote  a  great 
deal  for  the  booksellers,  contributed  to  the  Biographia  Britannica 
1  lives  distinguished  by  the  signature  G.,  and  translated 
n's  Britannia.  He  was  the  first  editor,  too,  of  the  col- 
lection of  tracts  known  as  the  Harleian  Miscellany,  8  vols.  4to, 
1753.  His  name  is  best  remembered  by  a  useful  and  accurate 
work  entitled  "The  British  Librarian,  exhibiting  a  compen- 
dious review  of  all  unpublished  and  valuable  books."  8vo,  1  737. 
His  life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  prefixed  to  the  History  of  the 


World,  1736,  gained  him  much  credit  and  the  patronage  of  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  who  appointed  him  Norroy-king-at-arms  in 
1756.  He  was  a  man  of  great  good-nature,  honour,  and  integrity, 
but  much  addicted  to  low  company.  His  favourite  place  of  resort 
was  the  Bell  in  the  Old  Bailey,  no  great  distance  from  the  college 
of  Arms,  whither  he  was  led  before  midnight  by  a  watchman 
whom  he  kept  in  his  pay.  His  habits  of  life  kept  him  very  poor. 
He  died  on  the  15th  of  April,  1761,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Ben- 
Det's  church.  Grose  says  he  was  about  seventy-two  years  old, 
while  other  authorities  give  1696  as  the  year  of  his  birth.  Hia 
method  of  composing  was  singular.  He  had  a  number  of  small 
parchment  bags  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  persons  whose 
lives  he  intended  to  write ;  into  these  bags  he  put  every  circum- 
stance and  anecdote  he  could  collect,  and  from  thence  drew  up 
his  history. — (Grose's  Olio;  Watt's  Biblioth.) — R.  II. 

OLIVAREZ,  Caspar  Guzman,  Count  of,  minister  of  Philip 
IV.  of  Spain,  was  born  at  Rome  in  1587,  being  descended 
from  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  noble  families  in  Spain.  He 
was  educated  at  Salamanca,  and  became  rector  of  that  university, 
but  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  he  repaired  to  court  and 
soon  won  the  favour  of  Philip  III.,  who  sent  him  as  ambassadoi 
to  Rome,  as  well  as  of  the  infante,  afterwards  Philip  IV.  On 
the  accession  of  the  latter  he  succeeded  to  all  the  posts  rendered 
vacant  by  the  disgrace  of  the  duke  of  Lerma,  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  indolent  character  of  the  monarch,  soon  possessed 
himself  of  almost  absolute  power.  His  first  step  was  to  rid 
himself  of  all  those  whom  he  had  reason  to  fear  as  rivals — 
among  others,  his  uncle,  Balthazar  de  Zufiiga.  His  administra- 
tion was  vigorous,  and  for  a  short  time  popular;  useless  offices 
were  suppressed,  and  the  lavish  grants  made  to  individuals  by 
former  monarchs  were  retrenched.  But  industry,  commerce,  and 
agriculture  were  suffered  to  decline.  In  foreign  policy  Olivarez 
had  to  contend  with  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  with  the  first  duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  accompanied  Charles  I.  when  prince  of  Wales 
in  his  romantic  expedition  to  Madrid,  as  the  suitor  of  the  infanta 
of  Spain.  During  his  administration  the  power  of  Spain  rapidly 
declined;  although  the  Spanish  arms  were  employed  with  honour 
in  Italy,  Germany,  and  Holland,  the  only  result  was  to  exhaust 
the  treasury.  The  insurrection  of  Catalonia  was  the  first  blow  to 
the  reputation  of  Olivarez  in  Spain,  and  was  quickly  followed  by 
the  revolt  of  Portugal,  and  the  proclamation  of  John  IV.  An 
attempted  insurrection  in  Andalusia  was  promptly  crashed,  but 
the  unpopularity  resulting  from  all  these  events  compelled  the 
king  to  dismiss  his  favourite  (1643).  It  is  probable  that  he 
might  soon  have  been  recalled,  had  he  not  published  a  memoir 
full  of  calumnies  against  the  queen,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  banished  to  Toro.  He  did  not  long  survive  his  disgrace, 
but  died  20th  July,  1645.— F.  M.  W. 

OLIVETAN,  Pierre  Robert,  author  of  the  first  French 
protestant  version  of  the  Bible,  was  born  at  Noyon,  the  birth- 
place of  Calvin,  to  whom  he  was  related.  Little  is  known  of  the 
incidents  of  his  life.  In  1533  he  appears  at  Geneva  as  a  tutor 
in  the  family  of  a  rich  citizen,  and  a  zealous  supporter  of  the 
Reformation.  Banished  as  such  by  the  magistrates,  he  repaired 
to  Neufchatel,  where,  at  the  request  of  tbeWaldenses,be  occupied 
himself  with  executing  a  translation  of  the  scriptures  into  French. 
The  Waldenses  paid  the  cost  of  the  work;  after  the  completion 
of  which  he  visited  the  Waldensian  valleys,  from  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Ferrara,  where  he  died  in  1538. — P.  L. 

OLSHAUSEN,  HERMANN,  a  distinguished  German  divine  of 
the  modern  school,  was  bom  at  Oldesloein  Holstcin,  21st  August, 
1796.  His  father  was  a  churchman  of  mark,  and  rose  to  be 
superintendent  of  the  duchy  of  Lubeek.  He  was  educated  at  the 
grammar-school  of  Gliickstadt,  and  in  the  universities  of  Kiel 
and  Berlin.  At  Kiel  he  came  under  the  wholesome  influence  of 
Twesten,  who  was  then  commencing  his  professorial  career,  and 
at  Berlin  Schleiermacher,  and  still  more  Neander,  contributed 
powerfully  to  determine  his  principles  and  views.  As  early  as 
1817 — the  tricentenary  of  the  German  Reformation — he  distin- 
guished himself  by  a  prize  essay  upon  the  life  and  character  of 
Mclanethon  as  derived  from  his  letters.  This  work  drew  upon 
him  the  attention  of  the  Prussian  minister  of  education,  and  in 
1821  he  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  theologj  in 
KiJnigsherg.  By  this  time  he  had  become  a  devoted  christian  in 
the  spirit  and  sense  of  bis  favourite  master,  Neander;  and  his 
whole  career  as  a  theological  teacher  and  author,  though  short, 
was  equally  conspicuous  for  scientific  ability  and  fur  spirituality 
of  tone  and  religious  usefulness.    In  1 S27  he  became  ordinary  pro- 
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,   at  Erlangen,  where  he  died  4th  Sej  I 

irtment  of  theology  was  exegesis,  and 

liis  works  in  this  field  ba\  much  attention,  not  only  in 

Germany,  bat  in  other  countries.  Having  chosen  theNew  Tes- 
tament for  bis  subject,  lie  published  in  1823  a  valuable  work  on 
f  the  four  Gospels,  proved  from  the  history  of 
lie  explained  and  unfolded  his  berme- 
neutieal  principles  in  two  tracts  printed  in  1824  and  1825 — 
"Ein  Wort  Qber  tieferen  Schriftsinn"  (a  Word  on  the  deeper 
sense  of  Scripture);  and  "Another  Word,"  &c.     In  these  inter- 

himself  to  the  rationalistic  exegi 
the  one  hand,  and  to  the  old  supernataralistic  exegesis  cm  the 
other,  ..-  :i  equally  one-sided  and  unsatisfactory.     In 

opposition  to  rationalism  he  contends  :  use  of  scrip- 

ture— the  typical  orallegorical — but  grounded  upon  the  historico- 
grammatieal  sense;  and  while,  in  opposition  to  the  old  snperna- 
luralists,  he  rejects  the  fetters  of  dogmatic  theology,  he  still 
that  the  idea  of  divine  revelation  should  be  at  the  root  of 
all  scripture  interpretation,  as  it  was  this  supernatural  origin  of 
scripture  which  determined  both  its  substance  and  form.  The 
principles  of  interpretation  set  forth  in  the  above  tracts  called 
forth  much  opposition  from  his  contemporaries,  but  they  are  now 
pretty  generally  accepted  by  the  evangelical  divines  of  Germany. 
In  1830  appeared  the  commencement  of  his  gnat  work — "  Com- 
mentar  iiber  siimmtliche  schriften  des  Neuen  Testaments'' — 
which  he  was  only  able  to  carry  on  to  the  fourth  volume,  but 
which  since  his  death  has  been  completed  in  the  same  spirit  by 
several  writers,  including  Dr.  Ebrard,  who  was  one  of  Olshausen's 
colleagues  in  Erlangen.  He  was  exceedingly  popular  as  an 
academical  teacher,  and  received  invitations  to  remove  from 
Erlangen  both  to  Giessen  and  Kiel.  "  His  memory,"  says  his 
countryman,  Dr.  Telt,  "  will  abide  in  honour  as  that  of  a  chris- 
tian investigator,  and  the  seed  which  ho  has  scattered  will  not 
be  lost  for  the  kingdom  of  God."' — P.  L. 

OMAR  I.  (Abu  Haffsah  Ibx-al-Kiiattab),  the  second 
khalif  of  the  mussulmans,  was  the  third  cousin  of  Abdallah,  the 
father  of  Mahomet.  He  was  at  first  the  inveterate  enemy  of 
the  prophet,  and  set  out  one  day  with  the  intention  of  murdering 
him,  but  was  diverted  from  his  purpose  and  converted  to  the 
new  faith  by  the  accidental  perusal  of  the  twentieth  chapter  of 
the  Koran.  He  immediately  became  one  of  Mahomet's  most 
zealous  adherents,  and  by  his  courage  and  ability  contributed 
greatly  to  the  success  of  his  cause.  He  occupied  a  foremost 
place  in  the  regard  of  his  leader,  who  ultimately  married  his 
daughter,  Haffsah.  "  If  God  should  wish,"  said  the  prophet, 
"  to  send  a  second  messenger  to  this  world,  his  choice  would 
undoubtedly  fall  on  Omar."  At  the  death  of  Mahomet,  Omar 
displayed  his  self-sacrificing  spirit  by  promptly  waiving  his 
claims  to  the  khalifate,  when  a  dangerous  quarrel  seemed  immi- 
nent between  his  supporters  and  those  of  Abu  Bekhr,  and  he 
even  submissively  accepted  the  office  of  chamberlain  to  his  rival. 
On  the  death  of  Abu  in  G34,  Omar  was  appointed  his  sue- 
in  compliance  with  his  express  request.  '"I  have  no 
occasion  for  the  place,"  said  Omar.  "  But  the  place  has  occasion 
for  you,"  replied  the  dying  khalif.  The  wisdom  of  this  choice 
was  fully  vindicated  by  the  manner  in  which  the  new  "  commander 
faithful"  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  speedily 
communicated  his  en  rgy  and  activity  to  his  subordinates,  and 
prepared  his  soldiers  by  severe  discipline,  and  by  inspiring  them 
with  his  own  high-toned  fanaticism,  for  the  religious  wars  in 
which  he  employed  them.  The  first  act  of  his  administration  was 
to  remove  from  the  command  of  the  Syrian  army  the  celebrated 
Ibn-Walid,  surnamed  "The  Sword  of  God,"  who  had 
rendered  himself  most  obnoxious  by  his  rapacity  and  cruelty. 
His  successor,  Abu-Obeydah,  zealously  prosecuted  the  conquest 
of  Syria;  took  Damascus,  its  capital,  in  September,  C,3o;  reduced 
,Hamah,andKennesrin;  and  in  the  following  year  defi  ated 
the  Greeks  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Venmik.  Jerusalem  was  next 
attacked,  and  after  a  protracted  and  strenuous  defence  the 
patriarch  Sophronins,  who  commanded  the  garrison,  agreed  to 
surrender,  but  only  to  the  khalif  himself.  Omar  accordingly 
hastened   from   Mi  usalem,   meanly  equipped  and 

attended  by  a  scanty  suite;  and  having  arranged  the  terms  of 
the  capitulation,  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  holy  city 
about  the  middle  of  the  year  637.  He  caused  a  magnificent 
e  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  Solomon's  temple,  which  still 
remains  an  object  of  i  to  the  mussulmans.    The 


capture  of  Jerusalem  was  followed  by  the  reduction  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Palestine,  as  well  as  of  Laodicea,  Antioch,  Aleppo, 
and  Balbec  Persia  was  next  invaded.  A  powerful  Persian 
army  was  defeated  at  Kadesiyyah,  and  its  commander,  the 
famous  Rustam,  killed;  the  city  of  Rufah  or  Bassora  was  founded 
near  the  Euphrates,  and  Madayin,  the  capital  of  Yezdijerd  the 
Persian  king,  taken  in  037.  The  conquest  of  Egypt  was 
then  undertaken,  and  completed  by  the  capture  of  Alexandria  in 
G40.  The  conquerors  unfortunately  tarnished  their  laurels  by 
destroying  the  famous  library  founded  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphia. 
The  Mahometan  general,  Amru-Ibn-al-Ass  having  applied  to 
the  khalif  to  know  his  pleasure  respecting  the  disposal  of  this 
collection,  received  from  Omar  the  well-known  reply,  "If  the 
books  agree  with  the  book  of  God  (Koran)  they  are  useless ;  if 
they  disagree  they  are  pernicious;  let  them  therefore  be  destroyed." 
The  con.jtu  b(  of  Egypt  was  followed  by  that  of  part  of  Africa. 
Armenia  was  subdued  in  G41  and  Khorassan  in  642,  and  the 
subjection  of  Persia  was  completed  in  the  same  year,  by  the 
decisive  victory  of  Xehavend,  in  which  Firuz,  the  Persian  general, 
fell,  and  the  king  himself  was  driven  from  the  country  and 
compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  among  the  Turks.  But  the  career 
of  Omar  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  His  severity  towards 
the  vanquished  who  refused  to  embrace  the  Mahometan  faith, 
and  not  less  his  inexorable  administration  of  justice,  raised  up 
numerous  enemies  against  him,  and  several  unsuccessful  at  t  - 
were  made  upon  his  life.  At  length,  in  November,  642,  he  was 
assassinated  while  performing  his  devotions  in  the  mosquo  at 
Medina  by  a  Persian  slave  named  Abu  Lulu  Firuz,  whose 
deadly  enmity  the  khalif  had  incurred  by  his  refusal  to  relieve 
him  from  a  portion  of  the  tribute  which,  in  conformity  with  the 
Mahometan  custom,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  to  his  master  for 
the  free  exercise  of  his  religion.  Omar  was  in  his  sixty-fifth 
year  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  most  upright, 
zealous,  and  able  of  the  rulers  of  the  mussulmans,  among  one 
sect  of  whom  his  memory  is  still  held  in  the  highest  veneration. 
He  was  especially  renowned  for  his  strict  and  impartial  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  without  respect  of  persons.  He  lived  in 
primitive  simplicity,  on  a  small  pittance  which  he  earned  by 
manufacturing  leather  belts.  His  only  food  was  barley-bread 
and  dates,  his  drink  water,  and  his  garb  an  old  tattered  gown, 
and  he  often  slept  under  a  wayside  tree  or  on  the  steps  of  the 
great  mosque.  Much  of  his  time  was  spent  in  praying  and 
preaching  at  the  tomb  of  the  prophet,  and  during  his  khalifate 
he  performed  nine  times  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  It  was  a 
common  saying,  that  the  staff  of  Omar  was  more  dreaded  than 
the  sword  of  his  successors.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  several  of 
the  best  Mahometan  institutions  had  their  origin.  He  com- 
menced the  custom  of  paying  the  troops,  and  pensioning  officers 
out  of  the  public  revenue.  It  was  he  also  who  established  a 
police  force  for  the  protection  of  the  citizens  during  the  night. 
The  practice,  now  universal  in  Mahometan  countries,  of  com- 
puting time  from  the  Hegira,  or  flight  of  Mahomet,  originated 
in  his  reign. — J.  T. 

OMAYAH  or  OMMIAH,  the  son  of  Abdal  Shem,  a  prince 
who  ruled  the  Arab  tribe  of  Koreish,  the  same  to  which 
Mahomet  belonged.  He  was  the  nephew  of  the  prophet's 
great-grandfather  Hashem,  and  lived  in  the  sixth  century  after 
Christ.  He  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Ommiade  khalifs,  who  occupied  the  supreme  dignity  about 
ninety  years.  His  grandson,  Mohawiyah  Ebn  Abu  Sofian,  or 
Abu  Saifan  was  the  successor  of  the  khalif  Hasan  in  a.ii.  41. 
Lyah  reigned  nineteen  years  and  two  months,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Yezid,  who  reigned  three  years  and  eight 
months.  After  Yezid,  Mohawiyah  II.  was  proclaimed,  bat 
deposed  in  a  few  weeks.  Merwan  followed,  and  was  poisoned  in 
less  than  a  year.  The  remaining  khalifs  of  the  dynasty  were 
Abdalmelek,  Walid,Soliman,  Omar,  Yezid  II.,Hashem,  Walid  II., 
Yezid  III.,  Ibrahim,  and  Merwan  II.;  after  whom  the  Aba 
rose  to  power. — B.  H.  C. 

O'MEARA,  Barry  Edward,  surgeon  to  Xapolcon  Bona- 
parte at  St.  Helena,  was  born  in  1786,  and  entered  the  army  as 
assistant-surgeon  in  1804.  In  1808  he  was  cashiered  for  having 
acted  as  second  in  a  duel  between  two  officers  at  Messina  in 
Sicily,  lie  then  became  a  naval  surgeon,  and  was  serving  on 
board  the  Bellerophon  under  Captain  Maitland,  when  Napoleon 
was  received  on  board  that  vessel  in  1815.  O'Mcara's  know- 
ledge of  Italian  made  him  serviceable  in  the  intercourse  between 
the  English  officials  and  the  fallen  emperor,  with  whom  he  was 
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transferred  to  the  Northumberland,  and  despatched  to  St.  Helena 
as  medical  attendant.  The  personal  ascendancy  which  Napoleon 
rarely  failed  to  exercise  over  men,  had  made  O'Meara  half  a 
Bonapartist  when  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  became  governor  of  St. 
Helena.  The  stringent  measures  and  extraordinary  \ '. 
adopted  by  Lowe  gave  offence  to  the  surgeon,  who  after  an 
unseemly  contest  with  his  superior  officer  quitted  the  island  in 
April,  1818.  He  preferred  charges  at  the  admiralty  of  a  malig- 
nant character  against  Sir  Hudson,  which  being  ref 
was  dismissed  the  service.     In  1822  he  published  "A  Voice  from 

lena,  or  Napoleon  in  Exile,"  which  was  greedily  received 

libera]  party.  He  died  in  183G  —  R.  H. 
>M£B  PACHA  (Michael  Lattas),  generalissimo  of  the 
Turkish  army,  was  born  in  1811  at  Plaski  in  Austrian  Croatia, 
and  held  a  government  situation;  but,  for  some  reason,  made  his 
.  and  entered  as  private  tutor  the  family  of  a 
gentleman  with  whom,  in  1833,  he  went  to  Constantinople.  He 
had  previously  embraced  the  Mahometan  faith,  and  taken  the 
name  of  Omer.  Ehosrew  Pacha,  then  seraskier,  discerning  his 
abilities,  made  him  his  own  adjutant,  and  afterwards  procured 
his  appointment  as  writing-master  to  the  future  sultan,  Abdul 
Medjid.  Ehosrew  also  obtained  for  his  prot<  gi  a  rich  wife,  and 
a  commission  as  major  (183-1).     He  took  an  active  part   in 

i izing the  Turkish  army;  served  as  colonel  in  1839  a 

then  in  Bulgaria,  and  in  the  Albanian  insurrection 
of  1846.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
army  destined  to  co-operate  with  the  Russian  forces  in  Moldavia 
and  WaUacbia,  and  it  was  the  courage  he  displayed  in  protecting 
the  Hungarian  refugees  which  first  drew  public  attention  to  him. 

1  he  was  sent  to  quell  an  insurrection  of  the  christians  in 
Bosnia,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Russia,  he  was 
appointed,  with  the  rank  of  field-marshal,  to  the  command  of  the 
army.  The  successes  which  he  gained  at  Olteniza  (4  th  November 
!8o3),  and  the  capture  of  Kalafat,  which  cut  off  the  communi- 
cation of  the  Russians  with  the  Greek  subjects  of  the  Porte,  were 
perhaps  over-rated  at  the  time,  but  are  nevertheless  important 
military  achievements.  The  military  credit  of  the  defence  of 
Sili.-tria  belongs  to  another,  but  the  tactics  of  Omer  Pacha  were 
eminently  successful,  and  it  is  an  open  question  whether  his  repu- 
tation would  have  suffered  had  he  not  been  relieved  by  the 
diplomatic  action  of  Austria  from  further  duty  in  this  quarter. 
The  Turkish  army  was  next  despatched  to  Eupatoria,  in  order  to 
threaten  the  rear  of  the  Russian  troops  then  pouring  into  Sevas- 
topol, and  in  a  brilliant  engagement  repulsed  the  attack  of  the 
ins  at  that  place.     When   removed  to  the  camp  before 

pol  the  Turkish  troops  had  no  opportunity  of  distinguish- 
ing themselves.  In  October,  1855,  Omer  Pacha  was  despatched 
with  thirty-five  thousand  men  to  the  relief  of  Kars,  but,  by  a  series 
of  unaccountable  delays  he  failed  to  reach  the  besieged  city  in  time, 
and  immediately  after  its  fall  he  retreated  to  Redout  Kale.  The 
peace  of  Paris  prevented  any  further  display  of  his  powers,  but 
he  remained  generalissimo  of  the  Turkish  army.  He  wasappointed 
governor-general  of  Bagdad,  and  subsequently  to  a  special  com- 
mand in  Syria.  At  present  (June,  1SG2)  he  is  in  command  of 
the  troops  sent  to  quell  the  insurrection  in  Montenegro.  Omer 
Pacha  is  described  as  of  winning  manners  and  military  address; 
he  speaks  most  European  languages,  and  has  received  military 
decorations  from  England,  Russia,  and  France. — F.  M.  W. 

O'NEILL  (Miss),  a  celebrated  actress,  was  bom  about  1791, 
the  daughter  of  the  manager  of  the  theatre  at  Drogheda.  With 
such  parentage  she  was  early  on  the  boards;  and  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  being  seen  by  the  manager  of  the  Belfast  theatre,  she 
received  an  engagement  there,  and  presently  made  her  appear- 
ance on  the  Dublin  stage.  Her  fame  as  Juliet  procured  her  a 
London  engagement,  and  she  made  her  first  and  a  very  success- 
tul  appearance  in  the  metropolis  on  the  6th  of  October,  1814. 
Her  Juliet  and  Belvidera  were  among  her  most  triumphant 
performances;  she  did  not  succeed  in  comedy.  Her  beauty  is 
celebrated  in  theatrical  annals,  and  she  won  the  admiration  of 

Mdons,  of  whom  she  was  a  contemporary  without  being  a 
rival;  for  sadness  rather  than  grandeur  was  her  histrionic  forte. 
Aftera  brief  but  brilliant  theatrical  career,  at  the  close  of  which  she 
was  earning,  it  is  said.  £1 2,000  a  year  (with  which  she  bestowed 
ample  aid  upon  the  family),  she  retired  into  private  life,  and 
married  \Y.  Bccher,  Esq.,  M.P. — F.  E. 

ONKELOS,  one  of  the  Targuinists  or  Chaldee  paraphrasts,  is 
thought  to  have  lived  a  short  time  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Hillel,  grandfather  of  the  Gamaliel  at 
vor..  in. 


whose  feet  Paul  was  brought  up.  According  to  this  account  he 
rusalem,  and  translated  the  Pentateuch  into  Chaldee 
for  the  use  of  the  Palestinian  Jews.  Some  Jewish  writing- 
identify  him  with  Aquila,  the  translator  of  the  Old  Testament 
into  Greek,  who  was  a  proselyte  to  Judaism.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  two  were  identical;  or  whether  they  were  not  con- 
founded by  tradition.  Eichhorn  and  Bertholdt  hold  that  Onkelos 
was  a  native  of  Babylon,  rather  than  Palestine.  Then-  argu- 
ments are  not  sufficient  to  set  aside  the  view  we  have  given. 
The  writers  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  sometimes  refer  to  hiin  ; 
not,  however,  at  length,  nor  with  perfect  consistency.  In  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud  he  is  not  mentioned.  Chaldee  appears  in  its 
purest  state  in  Onkelos'  version  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  is  the 
!  best  and  most  literal  of  all  the  Targums.  The  work  has  been 
often  printed  separately,  as  well  as  in  the  Rabbinic  Bibles. — S.  1>. 
OPIE.  Amelia,  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Alderson,  a  physi- 
cian of  Norwich,  in  which  city  she  was  born,  November  12th, 
17G9.  Having  lost  her  mother  in  early  lit",  Miss  Alderson, 
whilst  little  more  than  a  mere  girl,  was  by  that  event  placed  at 
the  head  of  her  father's  household,  and  thus  came  very  early  to 
take  a  prominent  place  in  Norwich  society,  at  that  time  charac- 
terized by  a  prevalent  gaiety  not  untempcred  by  a  taste  for 
intellectual  pursuits.  Into  this  she  entered  with  full  zest,  and 
soon  became  the  ornament  and  pride  of  her  circle.  In  1798  she 
was  married  to  Mr.  Opie  the  artist,  a  union  which  was  full  of 
happiness  to  both,  but  which  was  cut  short  by  the  death  of  the 
husband  in  1807,  just  as  he  was  beginning  to  rise  to  that  posi- 
tion which  his  talents  and  industry  entitled  him  to  occupy. 
After  this  painful  event  his  widow  returned  to  Norwich,  where 
the  rest  of  her  life  was  spent,  first  with  her  father,  and  after  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  October,  1825,  in  a  house  of  her 
own,  where,  surrounded  by  the  portraits  of  absent  or  dead 
friends,  and  enlivened  by  the  society  of  some  of  the  best  and 
ablest  men  and  women  of  her  time,  she  lived  a  happy,  beautiful, 
and  useful  life.  From  an  early  age  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
handle  the  pen,  and  after  her  marriage  her  husband  encouraged 
and  stimulated  her  to  venture  before  the  public  as  an  authoress. 
la  1810  she  published  a  story  entitled  "Father  and  Daughter," 
which  met  with  immense  success ;  and  in  the  following  year  she 
issued  a  volume  of  poems,  which  was  also  very  well  received. 
After  her  husband's  death  she  continued  to  ply  her  pen  busily 
for  several  years.  Her  works  were  chiefly  tales  and  novelettes, 
with  an  occasional  volume  of  poems.  In  1824  Mrs.  Opie  joined 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  from  this  time  her  mind  was  much 
under  religious  impressions,  and  her  time  and  energies  devoted 
to  pious  and  benevolent  pursuits.  She  lived  to  enjoy  a  green 
and  pleasant  old  age,  having  entered  her  eighty-fifth  year  before 
she  was  called  hence.  Her  death  took  place  December  2,  1853. 
The  writer  of  this  had  the  pleasure  of  paying  her  a  visit  the 
year  before  she  died.  The  image  of  the  beautiful,  cheerful,  clever 
old  lady,  as  she  reclined  on  her  sofa  and  talked  with  all  the 
vivacity  of  youth,  in  a  bright  joyous  room,  with  a  sweet  joyous 
voice,  remains  on  his  memory  as  one  of  the  loveliest  it  has  been 
his  good  fortune  to  witness. — W.  L.  A. 

OPIE,  John,  R.A.,  was  born  at  St.  Agnes,  near  Truro, 
Cornwall,  in  1761.  The  son  of  a  carpenter  in  indigent  circum- 
stances, named  Oppy,  the  boy  was  very  early  put  to  mechanical 
employments.  A  rude  skill  shown  by  him  in  taking  likenesses 
attracted  the  notice  of  Dr.  Wolcott  (the  celebrated  Peter  Pindar), 
then  practising  as  a  physician  at  Truro,  who  took  him  into  his 
employment  as  footboy,  and  after  a  time  encouraged  him  to 
cultivate  his  talent  for  portraiture.  The  youth  painted  Wolcott's 
friends  at  7s.  6d.  a  head,  and  found  plenty  of  sitters.  Even- 
tually Wolcott,  who  had  tired  of  the  obscurity  of  a  Cornish  town, 
resolved  to  remove  to  London,  and  take  his  young  protege  with 
him.  This  happened  in  1781.  By  Wolcott's  direction,  the  name 
of  Oppy  was  changed  for  the  more  genteel  one  of  Opie,  and  the 
young  man  (strongly  against  the  advice  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
who  counselled  a  probation  of  hard  study)  was  placed  in  a 
fashionable  house,  and  advertised  by  Wolcott,  both  in  verse  and 
prose,  as  a  self-taught  prodigy.  "  The  Cornish  Wonder,"  as 
he  was  called,  became  the  rage ;  the  throng  of  carriages,  it  is 
said,  being  so  great  as  to  be  literally  a  nuisance  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood. There  is  probably  exaggeration  in  this,  but  it  is 
certain  that  Opie  did  become  for  a  while  the  fashionable  por- 
trait painter,  Reynolds  himself  being  comparatively  deserted  for 
the  uncouth  and  uneducated  country  clown.  But  the  novelty 
alike  of  his  painting  and  his  manners  soon  wore  off,  and  bis 


house  was  as  much  deserted  as  it   had  before  been  thr 

had,  however,  realized   some  money;   bad  thrown  off  the 

Uoleott,  who  bitterly  accused  him   of 

'  and  had  married  prudently.     He  could  now  afford 

study.     He  had  in  him  the  niak- 

ind  though  he  began  serious  study  too  late  in 

rise  to  a  first  rank,  he  yet  became  an  excellent  painter 

within  the  narrow  limits  to  which  he,  for  the  most  part,  confined 

f.     lb-  painted  several  historical  subjects,  as  "The  Death 

"Prince  Arthur  and  Hubert;"  "Belisarius;" 

Murder  of.Tan.es  I.  of  Scotland,"  &c.,  with  an  unaffected 

simplicity  of  manner,  energy,  and  distinctness  of  purpose  that 

brought  them  home  to  the  understanding  of  every  one,  and  made 

them  ven-  generally  popular.     But  they  were  too  deficient  in 

refinement,  in  poetic  feeling,  and  in  the  higher  qualities  of  art 

dry,  to  secure  for  Opie  a  permanent  place  as  a  historical 

painter.     As  a  portrait-painter  his  position  is  less  doubtful. 

His  male  heads  are  by  far  the  best.     He  had  a  shrewd  perception 

of  character,  a  broad  vigorous  style,  and  was  a  good  colourist. 

Although  quite  uneducated  in  boyhood,  he  became  eventually 

well  read  in  the  best  English  authors,  and  had  himself  some 

literary  aspirations.      On  the  resignation  of  Fuseli,  Opie  was 

elected  professor  of  painting  in  the  Royal  Academy.     He  only 

lived,  however,  to  deliver  four  lectures,  dying  somewhat  suddenly 

on  the  9th  of  April,  1807.     His  remains  were  honoured  with  a 

place  beside  those  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 

His  widow  (see  Opie,  Amelia)  published  in  1809  the  academy 

lectures  of  her  husband,  with  a  memoir,  in  quarto :    they  are 

reprinted  in  Mr.  Wornum's  Lectures  on  Painting  by  the  Royal 

Academicians. — J.  T-e. 

OPHJUS  AURELIUS,  a  Latin  grammarian  of  the  first 
century  B.C.,  was  originally  the  slave  of  an  epicurean  philosopher. 
After  obtaining  his  freedom,  he  taught  successively  philosophy, 
rhetoric,  and  grammar.  Such  was  his  attachment  to  Rutilius 
Rufus,  that  when  that  statesman  was  banished  in  92,  Opilius 
followed  him  into  exile.  His  most  important  work  he  entitled 
•■  Muse.''     It  related  to  grammar. 

OITTZ,  Martin,  the  father  of  modern  German  poetry  and 
founder  of  the  first  Silesian  school,  was  born  at  Bunzlau,  Silesia, 
23rd  December,   1597,  and  was  carefully  educated  in  various 
renowned  gymnasia.     He  completed  his  studies  in  the  univer- 
sities of  Frankfort,  Heidelberg,  and  Strashurg,   1618-20,  and 
then  proceeded  to  Leyden,  where  he  formed  acquaintances  with 
Scriver,  Vossius,  and  Daniel  Heinsius.     On  his  return  he  ob- 
tained an  appointment  from  the  duke  of  Liegnitz  ;  but  in  1622 
accepted  a  professorship  at  Weissenburg,  offered  him  by  Bethlen 
,  prince  of  Transylvania.      Notwithstanding   the  favour 
shown  him  by  this  prince,  he  was  fain  to  go  back  to  Liegnitz. 
He  was  nominated  councillor  by  the  duke,  and  elected  a  member 
of  the  Fruitful  Society.     In  1625  he  was  crowned  at  Vienna 
poet-laureate  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  and  in  1629  a  patent 
of  nobility  was  conferred  upon  him.     He  then  entered  the  service 
of  the  burggraf  of  Dohna,  by  whom  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to 
here  he  became  acquainted  with  Hugo  Grotius,  1630. 
In  1638  he  was  appointed  historiographer  to  Wladislav  IV.,  kinc 
:id,  at  Dantzic,  where  on  the  20th  August,  1639,  he  fell 
a  victim  to  the  plague.     Of  Opitz's  poetry  Hallam  has  given  a 
very  just  estimate;  it  is  less  imaginative  than  reflective.    He 
wrote  didactic  poems  (among  which  his  "Trostgedicht  in  wider- 
wartigkeit  des  Krieges"  is  considered  to  be  his  best  production), 
hymns,  epistles,  sonnets,  and  epigrams.     He  also  translated  the 
.  the   Antigone  of  Sophocles,  and  some  Italian  lyrical 
dramas.     "  Opitz  displayed,  however,"  to  borrow  the  words  of 
Hallam,  "another  kind  of  excellence.     He  wrote  the  language 
with  a  purity  of  idiom,  in  which  Luther  alone,  whom  he  chose 
I,  was  his  superior;  he  gave  more  strength  to  the 
versification,  and  paid  a  regard  to  the  collocation  of  syllables 
ig  to  their  quantity,  which  the  earlier  poets  had  neglected. 
the  inventor  of  a  rich  and  harmonious 
rhythm."     In  his  "Deutsche  Poeterei,"  he  laid  the  foundation 
for  modern  German  prosody.— I  Si      /  '/-   l  ,-  Lindner,  1740-41, 
2  vols.;  by  Strehll.  ,  v,,n  Fallersleben! 

.  1690,  :;  vols.) &  E. 

"  OPPERT,  JuLXUS,  orientalist,  was  born  of  Jewish  parents, 

-  ..  at  Hamburg,  vhere  he  received  his  earlier  education! 

At  the  university  of  Bonn  he  studied  Sanscrit  under  Lassen,  and 

Arabic  under  Freytag.     Having  devoted  bis  attention  specially  to 

the  ancient  language  of  Persia,  he  published  in  1847  his  ••  Laut- 


system  des  Alt  Persisclien,"  and  in  the  same  year  proceeded  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  encouraged  and  befriended  by  Letronne  and 
Eugene  Burnouf.  He  has  been  employed  by  the  French  govern- 
ment in  various  philological  missions,  and  takes  high  rank  as  a 
decipherer  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  Among  his  later  works 
are  his  "Inscriptions  Cune'iformes  dechiffrees  une  seconde  fois," 
and  a  Sanscrit  grammar.  Oppert  was  one  of  the  orientalists  to 
whom  was  sent  the  cuneiform  inscription  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I., 
with  the  result  mentioned  in  the  memoir  of  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson 
— (see  that  name). — F.  E. 

ORANGE,  Princes  of.  See  Maurice  of  Nassau  ;  William 
tiii;  Si i.ent,  &c. 

ORCAGNA,  Andrea,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  old  Floren- 
tine painters,  sculptors,  and  architects,  was  born  about  1315. 
His  father,  Cione,  was  a  distinguished  goldsmith,  and  having 
taught  his  son  the  first  elements  of  his  art,  he  placed  him  with 
the  celebrated  sculptor,  Andrea  Pisano.  Orcagna  or  Orgagna 
is  supposed  by  Rumohr  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  artist's  proper 
name,  L'Areagnuolo.  He,  however,  signed  himself  simply  Andrea 
di  Cione,  adding  scultore  on  his  pictures,  and  pittore  on  his 
sculpture.  His  earliest  works  are  some  wall  paintings  in  fresco, 
in  the  Strozzi  chapel  in  Santa  Maria  Novella  at  Florence,  which 
are  still  preserved.  He  there  painted,  together  with  his  brother 
Bernardo,  Heaven  and  Hell,  from  Dante ;  and  they  afterwards 
executed  some  similar  works  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa;  Andrea 
painting  the  "Triumph  of  Death"  and  the  " Last  Judgment." 
He  painted  also  some  large  altai-pieces  in  tempera,  of  which  one 
of  his  masterpieces  is  now  in  the  National  gallery,  representing 
the  "  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.''  It  was  painted  about  1360  for 
the  church  of  San  Pietro  Maggiore  in  Florence,  where  it  stood 
over  the  high  altar  for  three  centuries.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  works  of  Italian  art  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  is 
fortunately  still  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation,  and  contains 
altogether  upwards  of  a  hundred  figures.  The  execution  is,  of 
course,  hard  and  conventional,  the  eyes  of  the  figures  being 
disagreeably  elongated;  but  the  colouring  is  rich,  and  the  whole 
effect  is  very  ornamental :  it  is  arranged  in  a  Gothic  framework, 
in  nine  compartments.  As  an  architect,  Orcagna  built  the 
church  and  tabernacle  of  Or  San  Michele  in  1359 ;  and  he 
planned  in  1356  the  famous  "Loggia  de'  Lanzi"  of  the  Gran- 
ducal  Place  at  Florence,  which  was,  however,  not  built  until 
1377,  after  Andrea's  death,  he  having  died  the  previous  year, 
1376.  He  left  several  unfinished  works,  which  were  completed 
by  his  brothers;  Bernardo  finishing  the  pictures  and  Jacopo  the 
sculpture.  —  (Rumohr,  ItaUenUche  Forschungen ;  Gave,  Car- 
teggio  d'Artisti.) — R.  N.  W. 

ORDERICUS  VITALIS  was  born  in  1075  at  Atcliam,  near 
Shrewsbury,  of  which  latter  place  his  father  was  priest.  His 
education  after  the  age  of  five  years  was  conducted  by  a  priest 
named  Siward,  from  whose  care  he  was  removed  in  his  tenth 
year  to  the  hands  of  Raynald,  a  monk,  who  earned  the  child  to 
Normandy,  and  dedicated  him  to  a  monastic  life  in  the  abbey  of 
Ouche,  Lisieux.  His  progress  in  learning  and  in  the  favour 
of  his  elders  and  brethren  was  remarkable.  On  receiving  the 
tonsure  in  1086  on  the  day  of  St.  Vitalis,  he  adopted  the 
name  Vitalis  in  preference  to  his  own,  Ordericus.  He  was 
made  priest  in  1107.  Next  to  his  priestly  duties  the  collection 
of  materials  for  his  celebrated  history  seems  to  have  occupied 
his  attention ;  and  it  is  known  that  when  he  visited  England 
he  consulted  the  records  of  Croyland  abbey  and  Worcester. 
His  death  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  about  1143.  He  wrote 
a  history  of  his  time  under  the  title  of  "  Historiaj  Ecclesiastics  " 
libri  xiii.,  which  has  great  value  in  the  eyes  of  students.  The 
earlier  part  of  the  work,  consisting  of  "a  chronicle  from  the 
birth  of  Christ  to  his  own  time,  is  for  the  most  part  taken  from 
known  authorities.  Books  iii.-vi.  contain  a  history  of  the  wars 
of  the  Normans  in  England,  France,  and  Apulia  down  to  the 
di  ath  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  third  part  of  the  work, 
books  vii.-xiii.,  has  all  the  value  belonging  to  contemporaneous 
history,  being  a  narrative  of  events  from  the  death  of  William 
to  1141.  The  first  edition  of  this  valuable  chronicle  was  pub- 
lished by  Duchesne  in  his  collection  of  Historise  Normann.  Scrip- 
tores,  1619.  It  was  also  printed  by  the  Historical  Society  of 
France  in  2  vols.  8vo,  1840.  A  translation  into  French  by 
Dubois,  4  vols.  8vo,  appeared  in  1825-27. — R.  H. 

ORELLI,  JoHANN  Kaspar,  a  distinguished  Swiss  philologist, 
was  born  at  Zurich,  13th  February,  1787,  and  was  carefully 
educated.     In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  father  he  took 


orders  in  1806,  but  soon  forsook  the  clerical  profession  for  that 
of  a  teacher.  lie  first  found  employment  with  Pestalozzi  at 
Kverdun,  then  at  Bergamo,  and  afterwards  at  Chur.  In  1819  he 
obtained  the  chair  of  eloquence  at  Zurich,  and  became  a  pillar 
and  ornament  of  this  newly- founded  university.  He  died  January 
G,  1849.  In  his  editions  of  Horace,  Tacitus,  and  Cicero,  great 
erudition  is  combined  with  elegant  taste  and  critical  acumen. 
He  also  joined  Baiter  and  Sauppe  in  the  well-known  edition  of 
Plato.  Besides  these  cxegetical  works,  his  "  Onomasticon  Tul- 
lianum,"3  vols. ;  and  his  "  Inscriptionum  Latinarum  Selectarum 
Collectio,"  2  vols.,  deserve  most  honourable  mention. — K.  E. 

ORFILA,  Matthieu  Joseph  Bonaventure,  a  distinguished 
physician  and  toxicologic,  was  born  at  Mahon  in  the  island  of 
Minorca,  24th  April,  1787.  Intended  for  maritime  life,  his  mind 
was  early  directed  to  the  study  of  mathematics.  He  went  to  sea  for 
a  short  time  with  a  merchant  vessel,  and  it  was  intended  by  his 
friends  that  he  should  ultimately  enter  the  Spanish  navy.  He, 
however,  soon  relinquished  the  profession  of  a  sailor,  and  turned  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  natural  sciences.  He  entered  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Valencia  in  1804.  Whilst  a  student  at  Valencia  he  applied 
himself  eagerly  to  the  study  of  the  works  of  the  great  chemists 
and  natural  philosophers  of  the  day,  and  so  highly  distinguished 
liimsi-If  at  a  public  examination  instituted  to  test  the  standard  of 
ig  in  the  university,  that  the  junta  of  Barcelona  sent  him 
at  their  own  expense  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  chemistry 
and  its  application  to  the  arts.  He  arrived  in  Paris  in  1807;  but 
war  breaking  ont  between  France  and  Spain  his  annual  allowance 
of  fifteen  hundred  francs  ceased,  and  he  became  dependent  on  an 
nncle  established  at  Marseilles,  until  the  period  of  his  graduation. 
At  the  expiration  of  his  studentship  Orfila  passed  a  brilliant 
examination,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  M.D.  He  then  began 
to  lecture  privately  on  chemistry,  forensic  medicine,  and  anatomy 
for  his  support,  and  at  the  same  time  commenced  those  researches 
on  toxicology  on  which  his  fame  mainly  rests.  Some  of  the  most 
eminent  names  in  French  medicine  were  to  be  found  amongst 
those  of  his  pupils.  Amongst  them  were  those  of  M.  Jules 
Cloquet,  M.  Beclard,  sen.,  and  M.  Edwards.  Orfila's  fame  soon 
increased;  he  was  early  appointed  corresponding  member  of  the 
Institute,  and  in  1819  was  chosen  professor  of  forensic  medicine 
at  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  The  latter  appointment  was  partly 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  celebrated  Halle,  who  though  very  ill, 
had  himself  carried  to  the  medical  school  to  vote  for  Orfila.  He 
lectured  on  forensic  medicine  for  four  years,  and  for  twenty-nine 
yearson  medical  chemistry.  In  181 G  he  was  appointed  physician 
to  Louis  XVIII.,  and  on  the  constitution  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  he  was  one,  and  the  youngest,  of  its  seventy  original 
members.  The  revolution  of  1830  opened  to  him  a  splendid 
path  of  honour  and  wealth.  He  was  successively  chosen  dean 
of  the  Faculty,  member  of  the  council-general  of  hospitals,  and 
member  of  the  council-general  of  the  department.  He  became 
naturalized,  and  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  council  of  public 
instruction.  As  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  he  introduced 
various  and  great  reforms,  amongst  which  was  the  foundation 
of  preparatory  schools  of  medicine  in  the  principal  large  towns. 
He  also  so  enriched  the  anatomical  and  pathological  museum  of 
the  Faculty,  that  his  name  was  attached  to  it  by  the  government 
as  a  lasting  memorial  to  his  honour.  His  discoveries  in  toxicology 
were  recognized  throughout  Europe,  and  his  evidence  was  con- 
stantly in  requisition  for  the  guidance  of  legal  tribunals.  The 
revolution  of  1818  deprived  Orfila  of  all  his  appointments,  except 
his  professorship.  This  blow,  and  the  illness  of  a  son,  preyed 
on  his  health.  After  lecturing  on  March  11th,  1853,  he  was  seized 
with  pneumonia,  and  died,  universally  honoured  and  lamented, 
on  the  12th  of  the  same  month.  A  short  time  before  his  death 
he  presented  £4800  to  different  public  institutions,  amongst 
which  were  the  museum  which  bears  his  name,  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  and  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  for  the  establishment  of 
prizes,  and  an  institution  for  tin.'  benefit  of  decayed  medical  men 
and  their  families,  of  which  he  was  the  founder.  His  principal 
Works  are,  "'Forensic  Medicine,"  "El  ne-nts  of  Medical  Chemis- 
try,"' and  his  treatise  on  poisons,  all  of  which  have  gone  through 
several  editions. — F.  C.  W. 

ORIGEN,  sumamed  Adamantics,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  christian  fathers,  was  born  at  Alexandria  in  the  year  185. 
His  father  Leonidas  was  a  christian,  and  suffered  martyrdom  for 
his  zealous  attachment  to  Christ  in  202.  Educated  with  care 
from  his  earliest  years,  Origen  grew  up  imbued  with  sound 
learning  and  familiar  with  the  sacred  writings,  and  such  was  his 


devotedness  to  Christianity  that  he  could  hardly  be  restrained 
from  sharing  in  his  father's  martyrdom.  Having  obtained  the 
means,  through  the  generosity  of  a  christian  lady,  of  devoting 
himself  to  study,  he  made  such  progress  that  when  scarcely 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  was  called  by  Demetrius,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, to  fill  the  office  of  catechete.  Henceforward  he  occupied 
himself  constantly  in  the  study  and  exposition  of  the  holy  scrip- 
tures, on  which  he  wrote  many  commentaries  and  homilies.  At 
first  he  followed  the  grammatical  principle  of  interpretation,  but 
from  this  he  was  seduced  by  the  taste  then  prevailing  at  Alex- 
andria, to  adopt  the  allegorical  method,  in  which  he  indulged  to 
a  pernicious  extent.  His  critical  labours  on  the  sacred  text  at 
this  time  were  abundant  and  well  directed;  the  fruit  of  which 
was  contained  in  his  Hexapla  or  more  properly  Octapla — a  work, 
the  result  of  twenty-eight  years'  labour,  and  in  which  the  author 
gave  in  separate  columns  six  different  Greek  versions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  Hebrew  text,  and  the  Hebrew  in  Greek  letters, 
with  various  readings,  prolegomena,  and  annotations.  Of  this 
great  work  only  fragments  remain,  the  best  edition  of  which  is 
that  of  Montfaucon,  2  vols,  folio,  Paris,  1713.  We  are  indebted 
to  Origen  also  for  a  most  valuable  defence  of  Christianity  against 
the  heathen  philosopher  Celsus — a  work  which  has  preserved  to  us 
all  that  we  know  of  that  writer's  arguments  and  cavils,  and 
which  has  been  a  mine  whence  both  infidels  and  christians  have 
drawn  their  materials  ever  since.  In  these  labours  Origen  found 
little  favour  with  the  general  christian  community.  It  was  not 
till  the  year  227  that  he  was  raised  to  the  presbyterate  over  a 
congregation  in  Palestine ;  and  such  was  the  tumult  excited  by 
this  that  it  continued  to  disturb  his  peace  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  The  cruelties  he  suffered  in  the  Decian  persecution 
hastened  his  decease.  He  died  in  204,  leaving  behind  him  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  learned  of  the  fathers,  and  one 
whose  labours  have  conferred  the  most  permanent  benefits  on 
the  church.  On  some  points  he  ventured  to  depart  from  the 
prevailing  doctrines  of  the  church;  and  while  this  caused  him 
trouble  during  his  life,  it  has  continued  to  obelize  ever  since,  so 
that  he  is  the  only  one  of  the  Greek  church  fathers  whom  the 
church  of  Pome  has  refused  to  canonize.  His  works,  however, 
remain  to  a  great  extent,  and  they  have  secured  for  him  a  higher 
honour.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  the  Benedictine  De  la 
Rue,  4  vols,  folio,  Paris,  1733-59. — W.  L.  A. 

ORLEANS,  House  of:  the  title  of  a  branch  of  the  royal 
family  of  France,  in  three  great  successive  offshoots,  which  we 
thus  note  in  their  consecutive  order.  The  earliest  house  of  the 
name  originated  with — 

Loris,  the  second  surviving  son  of  Charles  V.,  and  who  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  prince  that  bore  the  title  of  duke  of  Orleans. 
His  assassination  at  Paris  in  1407  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  gave 
rise  to  the  conflicts  of  the  two  factions  styled  Burgundians  and 
Armagnacs,  which  deluged  the  capital  with  blood  and  inflicted 
fearful  injuries  on  the  whole  kingdom.  The  fast  duke  of  Orleans 
married  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Milan,  which  involved  the 
Orleans  family  in  Italian  affairs,  and  ultimately  produced  the 
war  of  Louis  XII.  for  the  acquirement  of  the  Milanese  dominions. 
Charles,  the  second  duke  of  Orleans,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
English  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  and  long  retained  in  captivity. 
A  more  celebrated  personage,  Dunois,  the  "  Bastard  of  Orleans," 
was  the  illegitimate  brother  of '.his  second  duke.  The  third  duke, 
Louis,  the  son  of  Charles,  who  had  been  compelled  to  espouse 
the  deformed  daughter  of  Louis  XL,  eventually  succeeded  to  the 
sceptre  in  1498,  and  reigned  under  the  title  of  Louis  XII.  Iu 
that  year,  by  the  death  of  the  childless  Charles  VIII. ,  the  direct 
line  of  Valois  came  to  a  close,  and  Louis  of  Orleans,  therefore,  as 
heir  of  the  collateral  branch  of  Valois,  inherited  the  sovereignty. 
He  too,  having  no  male  offspring,  was  followed  on  the  throne  by 
his  cousin,  the  count  of  Angouleme,  who  had  married  Claude, 
■  laughter  of  Louis,  and  who  now  became  Francis  I.  This  was  in 
the  year  1515. — The  history  of  the  second  house  of  Orleans  is 
summed  up  in  that  of  a  single  individual — 

Gaston,  the  younger  son  of  Henry  IV.,  born  in  1608,  and 
created  Duke  of  Orleans  in  1626.  Like  too  many  of  the  Orleans 
family,  both  in  ancient  and  more  modern  times,  he  was  devoid 
of  both  heart  and  principle,  the  victim  of  his  own  vanity,  and 
perpetually  plunged  in  trouble  and  disgrace.  Intrigue  was  the 
element  in  which  Gaston  revelled,  and  he  never  seemed  happy 
except  when  playing  the  part  of  a  plotter.  Against  the  life  of 
Richelieu  he  frequently  schemed,  and  was  deeply  implicated  iu 
i  the  noted  conspiracy  "of  Cinq-Mars,  shortly  before  the  decease 


of  the  great  cardinal.     Adding  a  coward's  to  a  traitor's  guilt.  Le 
saved  bis   own  ex  this  memorable  occasion  by  the 

betraval  of  I  i'cJ  "iln   tl)e  lu~" 

domains,   and  banishment  from  the  court.     Bat 
changed  in  his  favour  at  the  death  of  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIII. : 
and  during  the  mi:  is  XIV.  the  duke  of  Ork 

recalled  and  made  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  For  a 
be  remained  comparatively  quiet.  The  civil  commotions  of 
. -r,  proved  too  great  a  temptation  for  his  tur- 
bulent ting  spirit,  and  be  f  ised  a  position 
of  dir.  •  :  Mazarin.  That  wily  successor  of  Richelieu 
triumphed  in  the  end;  and  in  1652  Gaston  was  banisi. 
the  court  to  Blois,  where  he  died  eight  years  afterwards  in  morti- 
fying ■  bnt  was  father  by  his  fi 
of  the  famous  Louise  de  Montpensier,  or  "La  Grande  Made- 
moiselle," who  figured  so  prominently  in  the  later  history  of 
France,  who  a=pired  to  the  hand  of  Louis  XIV.,  finally  married 
the  Count  de  Lauzun,  and  ended  in  lCi'3  her  miserable  life  of 
blighted  affection  and  disappointed  ambition. — The  third  and 
ing  house  of  Orleans  springs  from — 
I'jiilip,  second  son  of  Louis  XIII. .  who  was  born  in  1640. 
The  title  of  duke  of  Orleans  was  conferred  upon  him  at  the 
death  of  his  uncle  Gaston,  as  above  recorded,  in  1660.  This 
prince's  career  was  in  no  way  remarkable.  He  to  some  extent 
ted  literature,  and  served  with  credit  in  the  campaigns  of 
Louis  XIV.  By  his  first  wife.  Henrietta  of  England,  he  had 
two  daughters ;  by  his  second,  Elizabeth  of  Bavaria,  he  had  a 
daughter  and  two  sons.  Of  the  sons  only  one  was  living  at  the 
time  of  his  father's  death  in  1701,  who,  therefore,  succeeded  him 
in  his  I  .  -  duke,  Philip  II.,  better  known  as  the  Regent 
Orleans,  was  a  man  of  utterly  unprincipled  character,  and  noto- 
rious for  his  profligacy,  alike  personal  and  political — a  bad  distinc- 
tion he  doubtless  partly  owed  to  the  early  lessons  of  his  tutor, 
the  infamous  Dubois.  But  his  intellect  was  endowed  with  rare 
powers,  and  his  graces  and  accomplishments  were  manifold.  At 
the  decease  of  Louis  XIV.  in  1715,  the  regency  devolved  on 
Philip  of  Orleans  during  the  minority  of  the  young  heir  to  the 
throne.  His  rule  was,  in  some  respects,  better  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  his  antecedents,  and  ambition  never  misled 
him  to  abuse  the  rights  of  the  youthful  sovereign.  He  died 
suddenly  in  1723,  leaving  a  son  and  several  daughters. — Louis, 
born  in  1703,  who  succeeded  him,  led  a  life  of  dissipation  in  his 
ars;  but  after  his  wife's  premature  decease  in  1726.  he 
renounced  his  former  course  and  devoted  himself  to  works 
of  charity,  the  pursuits  of  science,  and  the  study  of  religion. 
Choosing  for  his  retreat  the  abbey  of  St.  Genevieve,  he  spent 
there  the  tranquil  existence  of  a  recluse  until  his  death  in  1712. 
The  history  of  his  son,  Louis  Philippe,  presents  nothing  worthy 
of  note.  He  fought  at  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy,  and  shared  in 
other  military  service  of  importance.  Dying  in  1785  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  only  son,  Louis  Philippl  -T.  isefh,  born  at  St. 
Cloud  in  1717,  and  who,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  was 
known  by  the  title  of  Duke  de  Chartres.  This  was  the  prince 
who  afterwards  gained  such  an  unenviable  notoriety  as  the 
:  the  French  revolution.  Like  his  great  grand- 
father, the  Regent  Orleans,  he  had  been  favoured  by  nature  with 
superior  advantages,  both  of  mind  and  person;  bnt  such  gifts 
were  prostituted  to  the  basest  ends,  and  his  youth  was  wasted  in 
revolting  debauchery.  In  1778  he  served  on  board  the  fleet 
commanded  by  Count  d'Orvflliers,  and  during  the  action  with 
Admiral  Keppel  off  <  I  yed  a  cowardice  that 
covered  him  with  the  ridicule  of  the  court,  where,  on  account  of 
his  evil  reputation,  he  was  already  held  in  abhorrence.  For  that 
abhorrence  he  resolved  to  take  deadly  revenge,  and  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution  eagerly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  people 
in  their  opposition  to  the  royai  authority.  He  became  the  will- 
ing ally  of  the  jacobins,  and  encouraged  all  the  popular  excesses, 
and,  finally,  after  having  voted  for  the  death  of  Loul-  X'. 
himself  brought  to  the  scaffold  on  the  Gth  November,  1773.  By 
his  wife,  Louise  de  Penthierre,  he  left  a  son— the  ex-king  of  the 
French— and  a  daughter,  Mademoiselle  d'Orleans. — (See  LoDlS 
Philippe.)— J.  J. 

OBLOFF,  Ai.i. xis,  younger  brother  of  Gregory,  sometimes 
called  Le  Balafre',  from  a  scar  on  his  face,  was  a  man  of 
gigantic  size  and  strength.  He  was  Berving  in  the  imperial 
guard  when  Catherl  bim  with  bis  brother  in  the  revo- 

lution of  170:.'.     He  it  was  who  roused  ber  from  sleep  in  the 
palace  at  Peterhof,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  the  news 


that  one  of  the  conspirators  was  arrested  and  she  must  hasten  to 
the  capital.  After  Catherine's  triumph  Alexis  and  another  were 
employed  to  conduct  the  unhappy  Peter  to  a  place  of  securitv. 
What  befel  on  the  road  is  related  with  cynical  brevity  in  the 
following  despatch  to  the  empress: — " Matuschka !  that  fool  of 
ours,  after  drinking,  began  to  fight,  and  we  finished  him.  For- 
give us.  Matuschka  ;  we  are  to  blame,  but  the  affair  is  past  cure.'' 
The  highest  employments  and  rewards  were  bestowed  on  Alexis 
after  this.  His  ruthless  spirit  proved  useful  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  In  a  war  with  Turkey  he  had  command  of  the  Russian 
fleet :  and  with  the  aid  of  his  subordinates.  Elphinstone  and  Greig, 
he  destroyed  the  Turkish  fleet  by  fire  in  the  bay  of  Tchesme.  In 
honour  of  this  achievement  he  was  styled  Count  Orloff  Tches- 
minski.  The  ensnaring  of  the  Princess  Tarakanoff  at  Rome  was 
another  important  service  rendered  to  Catherine,  who  desired 
to  get  rid  of  a  possible  rival  in  the  daughter  of  the  Empress 
Elizabeth.  During  Potemkin's  ascendancy  the  Orion's  w-ere  in 
the  shade;  nevertheless  Alexis,  in  an  interview  with  Catherine, 
forced  tears  of  vexation  from  her  by  the  sternness  of  his  implied 
rebukes.  He  was  humiliated  in  his  turn  by  the  Emperor  Paul, 
who  in  1797  obliged  him  to  hold  the  pall  at  the  funeral  ceremony 
held  in  honour  of  the  murdered  Peter.  During  Paul's  reign 
Orloff  resided  in  Leipsic,  returned  to  Russia  after  the  accession 
of  Alexander  I.,  and  died  at  Moscow  in  1808.  His  vast  wealth 
descended  to  an  only  legitimate  daughter. — R.  II. 

ORLOFF.  Alexis.  Prince,  a  natural  son  of  Feodor,  brother 
to  Gregory  Orloff,  was  born  in  1787,  and  entered  the  military 
service  early  in  life,  passingthrongh  the  various  grades,  and  seeing 
service  in  the  campaigns  against  Xapoleon.  On  the  accession  of 
the  Emperor  Xicolas  in  1825,  Orloff  was  colonel  of  the  regiment 
of  horse-guards,  and  in  the  critical  hour  of  mutiny  and  revolt  on 
the  26th  December,  he  carried  his  regiment  to  the  assistance  of 
the  anxious  czar.  From  that  hour  he  became  a  friend  and  favourite 
of  the  monarch,  who  bestowed  upon  him  office,  honours,  and 
rewards  without  stint.  As  a  negotiator  General  Orloff  signed 
the  treaty  of  Adrianople  in  1829.  In  1832  he  was  sent  on  a 
mission  to  London.  In  1833  he  commanded  the  Russian  forces 
sent  to  protect  Turkey  against  Ibrahim  Pacha.  In  181.4  he 
became  head  of  the  gendarmerie  and  secret  police  of  Russia.  He 
was  generally  the  companion  of  the  czar  in  his  rapid  journeys 
from  place  to  place.  During  the  Crimean  war  he  was  sent  on 
a  futile  mission  to  Vienna,  and  on  the  .-leath  of  Xicolas  in  1856 
he  was  relieved  of  his  charges  and  placed  in  the  honorary  post  of 
president  of  the  council.     He  died  in  1860. — R.  H. 

ORLOFF,  Gp.egof.t,  Prince,  was  one  of  five  brothers  whose 
grandfather,  a  Strelitz,  extorted  the  admiration  of  the  Czar  Peter 
by  his  coolness  at  the  place  of  execution.  About  to  be  beheaded 
for  mutiny,  the  Strelitz  swept  from  the  block  the  head  of  the 
previous  victim,  saying,  "That's  my  place."  He  was  pardoned, 
and  became  a  subaltern  officer  in  Peter's  army.  Of  his  five  grand- 
sons, Gregory,  the  handsomest,  served  in  the  artillery  towards  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth.  An  intrigue  with 
Princess  Kurakin,  Schuvaloff"s  mistress,  exposed  him  to  some 
danger,  from  which  he  was  shielded  by  the  Grand-duchess 
Catherine,  who  fell  in  love  with  him.  Together  they  concocted 
and  carried  out  the  plot,  which  in  1762  overthrew  Peter  III.,  and 
placed  Catherine  on  the  throne.  Honours  and  wealth  were 
showered  on  the  Orloff  family.  Gregory  aspired  to  share  the 
throne  with  his  mistress.  Catherine  would  only  consent  to  a 
secret  n  Ich  the  interested  lover  declined.     Her  love 

for  him  cooled,  and  after  diverting  enormous  revenues  to  his  use 
and  obtaining  for  him  the  rank  of  Prince  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  she  permitted  him  to  travel  abroad.  He  signalized  his 
journeys  by  an  extravagant  expenditure,  and  in  1782  returned 
to  Petersburg  an  idiot.  Catherine  was  deeply  affected  at  seeing 
him  in  this  condition,  would  let  no  restraint  be  put  upon  him, 
visited  him,  allowed  him  free  access  to  herself,  though  it  was  but 
to  hear  the  remorseful  wanderings  of  his  mind  to  earlier  times 
and  scenes  covered  with  gloomy  hues.  Potemkin  at  length  con- 
trived to  remove  hi:^  .  where  he  died  in  April,  1783. 
He  left  one  son  by  Catherine  who  was  ennobled  by  the  title  of 
Count  Bobrinsky. — R.  II. 

ORLOFF,  Michael,  elder  brother  of  Prince  Alexis  Orloff, 
was  a  Russian  general  of  great  merit,  but  was  far  less  fortunate 
in  his  career  than  the  favourite  of  Xicolas.  He  went  through 
the  campaign  leon,  entered  France  with  the  allied 

and  was  one  of  the  general   officers  who  signed  the 
capitulation  of  Paris  in  1814.     He  endeavoured  to  impress  his 


liberal  opinions  and  desire  for  reforms  in  his  native  country  upon 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  whose  aid-de-camp  he  was.  The  czar, 
however,  got  rid  of  the  advice  and  the  adviser  by  appointing 
OrlofF  to  a  distant  command.  Here  the  ardent  reformer  dis- 
seminated his  ideas  among  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  promoted 
the  formation  of  those  secret  societies  to  whose  instigation  was 
attributed  the  outbreak  of  December,  1825.  He  was  summoned 
before  the  emperor,  and  persisted  in  maintaining  his  political 
opinions.  For  the  sake  of  Alexis  he  was  permitted  to  retire  to 
his  estate  in  the  country,  where  he  lived  in  disgrace  and  with 
straitened  means  for  the  rest  of  his  life.     Died  in  1841. — R.  H. 

ORME,  Robert,  a  distinguished  historian,  was  born  at 
Anjcngo,  India,  in  1728.  After  attending  at  Harrow,  he  re- 
turned to  India,  having  received  a  civil  appointment,  and  became 
at  length  a  member  of  council  at  Fort  St.  George,  and  was 
elected  accountant  general  in  1753.  His  health  failed,  and  the 
vessel  in  which  he  sailed  for  England  being  captured  by  a  French 
ship  of  war,  he  did  not  reach  this  country  till  17G0.  In  1763 
appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  famous  work,  "  History  of  the 
Military  transactions  of  the  British  nation  in  Indostan  from  the 
year  1715."  and  the  second  volume  followed  in  1778.  Another 
work  of  his  was  "  Historical  fragments  of  the  Mogul  Empire  of 
the  Mahrattas."  The  style  of  these  works  is  clear  and  elegant, 
and  the  spirit  is  impartial.  Mr.  Orme  was  fond  of  music  and 
drawing,  and  wrote  elegant  verses.     He  died  in  1801. — J.  E. 

ORME,  William,  a  popular  minister  and  author,  was  bom 
at  Falkirk  on  the  3d  of  February,  1787.  His  parents  belonged 
to  the  denomination  then  called  the  Relief  church ;  but  he 
joined  the  congregation  under  the  care  of  Mr.  James  Haldane 
in  Edinburgh.  Orme  served  a  regular  apprenticeship  to  a  trade 
before  he  began  to  study  for  the  ministry.  In  1807  he  was 
ordained  over  an  independent  church  in  Perth,  and  in  1824 
became  pastor  of  a  similar  church  at  Camberwell,  London. 
Soon  after,  he  was  appointed  foreign  secretary  to  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  but  retained  his  pastorate.  He  died,  May, 
1830.  Orme  was  a  man  of  great  industry  and  application,  and 
also  of  no  little  learning  and  ability.  Among  his  works  are — 
"  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Religious  Connexions  of 
John  Owen,  D.D.,  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,"  &c,  an  excellent 
biography,  1820;  a  "Life  of  Baxter,"  highly  praised  by  Mr. 
James  Stephen  ;  "  Remarkable  Passages  in  the  Life  of  William 
Kiftin,  written  by  himself,  and  edited  from  the  original  manu- 
script, with  notes  and  additions,"  1823  ;  "  Bibliotheca  Biblica,  a 
select  list  of  books  on  sacred  literature,  with  notices,  biographical, 
critical,"  &c,  1824  (a  new  edition  of  this  volume,  bringing  it  up 
to  the  present  time,  would  be  of  great  value);  "Memoirs  of  John 
Urquhart,  late  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,"  1827. — J.  E. 

ORMOND,  James  Butleii,  Duke  of,  the  representative  of 
an  ancient  and  illustrious  family,  to  whose  annals  he  contributed 
some  of  the  brightest  pages,  was  born  in  1G07,  not  in  1610  as 
stated  by  Carte.  His  family  name  was  derived  from  the  heredi- 
tary tenure  of  the  office  of  chief  butler  of  Ireland.  His  father 
being  drowned  in  1G19  while  James  was  a  minor,  the  king 
placed  the  boy  in  ward  to  Richard  Preston,  earl  of  Desmond, 
who,  as  a  claimant  to  the  Ormond  estates,  was  a  source  of  great 
vexation  and  suffering  to  Walter,  the  eleventh  earl  of  Ormond, 
and  grandfather  of  James.  The  family  differences  were  happily 
healed  in  1020  by  tli"  marriage  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Preston  to 
her  father's  ward.  With  her  the  young  nobleman  retired  to 
Acton  in  Gloucestershire,  and  employed  himself  in  studying 
Latin;  for  Archbishop  Abbot,  the  instructor  appointed  by  the 
king,  had  been  more  successful  in  teaching  the  youth  protestant 
principles  than  the  classical  tongues.  In  1631,  being  in  Ireland, 
he  purchased  a  troop  of  horse,  and  in  1G32  succeeded  his  grand- 
father as  the  twelfth  earl  of  Ormond.  Two  years  later  his  high 
spirit  had  nearly  brought  him  into  collision  with  Wentworth,  the 
lord-deputy,  a  man  of  resolution  equal  to  his  own.  To  prevent 
bloody  quarrels  in  the  parliament-house  at  Dublin,  a  proclama- 
tion had  been  issued  that  no  member  should  enter  with  his  sword. 
All  obeyed  but  young  Ormond,  who  told  the  usher  in  reply  to 
his  demand,  that  he  should  have  no  sword  of  his  "except  in  his 
guts."  On  being  called  to  account  by  the  lord-deputy,  Ormond 
produced  the  king's  writ,  calling  him  to  parliament  chictum  cum 
f/ladio.  The  stern  Wentworth  hesitated  for  a  moment  whether 
to  crush  or  encourage  so  daring  a  young  man.  Fortunately  for 
the  king's  interest,  the  gentler  course  was  adopted,  and  before 
the  close  of  the  year  Ormond  was  called  into  the  privy  council. 
He  remained  in  Ireland  exercising  unimportant  military  com- 


mands  until  (1G11) he  was  appointed  by  the  English  parliament, 
with  the  consent  of  the  king,  lieutenant-general  of  the  forces  in 
Ireland.  He  showed  great  vigour  and  ability  in  the  use  of  the 
means  at  his  disposal,  routed  the  rebels  in  various  engagements, 
and  triumphing  at  Lyons,  at  Kilsaghlan,  at  Naas,  at  Tipper,  and 
at  Kilrush.  From  the  parliament  he  received  thanks,  and  a 
jewel  worth  £620,  while  the  king  created  him  Marquis  of  Ormond. 
In  1C42  he  took  several  castles,  and  gained  a  complete  victory 
over  General  Preston  at  Ross.  In  the  following  year  he  con- 
cluded a  truce  with  the  Irish  recusants,  and  sent  all  the  succours 
he  could  command  to  the  king  in  England,  where  the  civil  war 
had  begun.  In  November,  1643,  the  king  made  him  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  an  office  which  he  held  until  1047,  when, 
with  his  majesty's  approbation,  he  gave  up  his  authority  to  the 
parliament's  commissioners.  Finding  the  king  a  prisoner  at 
Hampton  court,  he  went  to  France  and  waited  on  the  queen  and 
prince  of  Wales,  who  consulted  him  continually.  In  September, 
1G4S,  he  returned  secretly  to  Ireland,  and  after  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.  he  caused  Charles  II.  to  be  proclaimed  king  there. 
His  efforts  for  the  recovery  of  the  kingdom  proving  ineffectual, 
he  returned  to  Paris  in  1650,  having  earned  the  distinction  oi 
being  specially  excepted  in  Cromwell's  act  for  the  settlement  of 
Ireland  from  pardon  of  life  or  estate.  He  gave  faithful  attend- 
ance and  counsel  to  the  royal  fugitives  during  their  exile,  and  at 
the  Restoration  was  reinstated  in  his  honours,  created  a  peer  of 
England  as  Baron  Butler  and  Earl  of  Brecknock,  and  Duke  of 
Ormond  in  Ireland.  At  the  coronation  he  was  lord  high  steward. 
In  November,  1661,  he  was  declared  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
and  retained  the  government  until  February,  1668.  The  Irish 
parliament  presented  him  with  £30,000  as  a  testimony  of  grati- 
tude and  affection ;  but  his  removal,  brought  about  by  the  duke 
of  Buckingham  and  other  enemies,  prevented  his  receipt  of 
£98,256  due  to  him,  and  kept  his  affairs  in  embarrassment  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  It  has  been  computed  that  he  lost  altogether 
by  his  loyalty  nearly  £900,000.  In  1669  he  was  chosen  to 
succeed  Archbishop  Sheldon  as  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Oxford.  For  a  third  time  he  was  sworn  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland 
in  August,  1G67  ;  and  continuing  in  the  office  till  1682,  he  with 
difficulty  obtained  leave  to  go  to  England  where  he  was  created 
an  English  duke  in  consideration  of  his  faithful  services,  and 
particularly  for  his  keeping  Ireland  quiet  all  the  time  of  the 
popish  plot.  At  the  coronation  of  James  II.  he  again  bore  the 
crown  as  lord  high  steward,  after  which  he  returned  to  Ireland. 
He  was  recalled,  however,  and  showed  plainly  to  the  displeased 
king  his  disapproval  of  the  policy  then  pursued.  He  died  at 
Kingston  hall  in  Dorsetshire  on  the  21st  of  July,  1688,  and  was 
buried  by  his  own  desire  in  Westminster  abbey,  next  to  his  wife 
and  two  sons.  He  was  one  of  the  noblest  supporters  of  the 
Stewarts'  cause,  and  passed  through  a  long  life  with  honour  and 
the  esteem  of  men  of  all  parties.  The  history  of  his  life  by 
Thomas  Carte,  3  vols,  folio,  1735,  is  an  important  part  of  the 
history  of  his  country. —  R.  II. 

ORONTIUS.     See  Fin.eus. 

ORTON,  Job,  a  nonconformist  divine,  was  bora  at  Shrews- 
bury. He  was  educated  at  the  free  school  of  his  native  place, 
and  then  studied  under  Dr.  Doddridge.  In  1741  he  became 
minister,  at  Shrewsbury,  of  a  congregation  composed  of  presby- 
terians  and  independents.  His  health  failed  in  1741,  and,  in 
possession  of  a  competence,  he  retired  to  Kidderminster,  where 
he  enjoyed  literary  leisure,  and  where  he  died  in  1783.  He 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.,  but  never  used  it.  He  wrote 
"  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Doddridge,"  an  "  Exposition  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament," "  Discourses  on  Eternity,"  "  Sacramental  Meditations," 
"  Letters  to  a  Young  Clergyman,"  "  Religious  Exercises,"  "  Dis- 
courses to  the  Aged,"  &c. — J.  E. 

OSBORNE.  Tin  »MAS,  one  of  the  early  employers  of  Dr.  John- 
son, was,  says  Dr.  Dibdin,  "  the  most  celebrated  bookseller  of 
his  day,"  and  carried  on  a  successful  trade  for  thirty  years  in 
Gray's  inn,  from  1737  or  so  onwards.  He  purchased  the  libraries 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  time,  among  them  the 
Harleian  collection  of  books  which  the  government,  while  securing 
the  Harleian  MSS.,  now  in  the  British  museum,  allowed  to  escape 
it.  His  catalogue  of  them  was  published  in  1713-44,  the  first 
two  volumes,  in  Latin,  being  compiled  by  Johnson.  It  was  during 
this  connection,  doubtless,  that  Osborne  received  the  punishment 
so  tersely  described  by  Johnson  to  Boswell : — "  Sir,  he  was  imper- 
tinent, and  I  beat  him."  Osborne  was  a  short,  thick,  insolent, 
and  ignorant  man,  and  in  the  company  of  Curll  is  pilloried  in 


ncud.     He  uscumulated  a  fortune  of  £40,000,  was  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  court  of  assist  mta  of  the  Stationers' 
;  ist,  1.  67. — F.  E. 
LANDER,  Andrew,  an  eminent  protestant  divine  and 
.  .  illustrious  family,  was  born  at  Guntzen-Hausen, 
.  l  198.    His  fether  was  a  blacksmith  by 
bich  the  son  changed  into  the  similar  Osiander. 
His  diligence  at  school  and  college  was  untiring;,  .and  his  profi- 
thougb  poverty  pressedheavily  upon  him. 
iny  years  he  was  a  preacher  at  Nurnberg.     He  threw 
himself  into  the  contest  of  the  Reformation,  and  was  pri 
Eeveral  •  as  at  Marburg,  Augshurg,  and  Schmal- 

kald.     Hebrew,  mathematics,  and  theology  were  his  favourite 
.    While  pastor  at  Nurnberg  he  published  his  well-known 
'•  Harmony."     His  ingenuity  was  daring,  however,  and  he  advo- 
with  no  little   tenacity  and  arrogance   several  doubtful 
opinions.     At  the  foundation  of  the  university  of  Eonigsberg, 
-.  became  head  of  the  theological  faculty.     His  pro- 
tte  was  a  troublous  one;  his  colleagues  disliked  him,  and 
he  taught  a  strange  view  of  the  nature  of  that  righteousness 
by  which  sinners  are  justified— that  they  are  justified  by  the 
.1  righteousness  of  Christ  as  God.     Melancthon  and  the 
chief  Lutheran  divines  opposed  his  hazy  doctrine,  which    led 
to  bitter  and  protracted  controversy.     Osiander  died  in  1552. 
— Luke,  a  son  of  bis,  born  in  1534,  was  court  preacher  at 
Stuttgard.     He  laboured  to  secure  the  reception  of  the  formula 
of  concord,  and  abridged  and  continued  the  Magdeburg  Centu- 
ries.     Died  in  1604. — Andrew,  son  of  Luke,  born  in  15G2, 
.  tnceUor  at  Tubingen,  and  published  a  Latin  version  of  the 
.  with  notes.     Died  in  16*17. — Luke,  another  son,  born  in 
1571,  was  also  professor  and  chancellor  at  Tubingen,  a  violent 
partisan,  and  a  virulent  opponent  of  Arndt.     He  wrote   "De 
Omnipraesentia  hominis  Christi,"  "  De  Communicatione  idioma- 
tum."     Died  in  1638.     The  version  of  the  Latin  Bible  ascribed 
to  Andrew  Osiander  is  by  some  authorities  ascribed  to  his  father 
Luke,  as  also  an  "  Institute  of  the  Christian  Religion." — Another, 
Osiakdeb,  John  Adam,  born  in  1626,  was  a  preacher  and 
professor  of  theology,  and  in  the  end  chancellor  of  Tubingen. 
Died  in  1697. — His  son  of  the  same  names  was  a  physician — 
died  in  1708 — and  was  famous  in  his  day. — The  son  of  this  last, 
of  the  same  names  too,  died  in  1756. — John,  son  of  the  first 
John  Adam,  a  philologist,  died  in  1721 — J.  E. 
"-.MAX.     See  OTHMAH. 
OSSIAX.     See  M'Piierson. 

OSSOLI,  Sarah  Margaret  Fuller,  Marchioness  of,  was 
born  May  23,  1810,  at  Cambridge  Port,  Massachusetts.  Her 
father,  an  active  politician  and  a  thorough  scholar,  educated  her 
himself;  committing,  as  she  says,  the  error  of  "  thinking  to  gain 
time  by  bringing  forward  the  intellect  as  early  as  possible;"  and 
she  began  to  read  Latin  at  six  years  old.  The  consequence  was 
an  overwrought  nervous  system,  and  a  self-centred,  somewhat 
dogmatic  habit  of  mind.  At  a  very  early  age  she  was  acquainted 
with  the  masterpieces  of  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  litera- 
ture. In  1831  her  father  removed  to  Groton  in  the  same  state, 
and  while  busily  fulfilling  household  duties,  she  undertook  the 
education  of  four  pupils,  and  carried  out  a  course  of  study  which, 
as  her  biographer  remarks,  reminds  us  of  Gibbon.  In  1835 
her  father  died,  and  in  order  to  fulfil  the  duties  thus  devolving 
on  her,  she  sacrificed  her  long-cherished  hope  of  a  voyage  to 
Europe,  and  the  proposals  which  were  made  to  her  of  congenial 
literary  work.  Mi-  became  a  teacher  in  Mr.  Alcock's  school  in 
i,  and  in  1837,  principal  of  a  new  school  at  Providence, 
Maud.  It  was  about  this  time  that  she  formed  an  inti- 
mate friendship  with  Emerson,  Channing,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
new  transcendental  philosophy;  and  in  1840  she  became  the 
editor  of  the  Dial,  and  one  of  the  contributors.  Some  of  her 
on  the  fine  arts  have  been  republished.  She  also  wrote 
nut  of  a  Bummer  tour,  entitled  "  Summer  on  the  Lakes." 
N  hen  the  !>'•  ae  a  principal  literary  contributor 

Neu>  York  Trib  ne,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Horace 
y.     Siie  also  gave  vent  to  her  slowly-formed  convictions 
in  a  work  entitled  "Wi  nan  in  the  Nineteenth  Century."     In 
pring  of  L846ahevi  ited  England,  and  made  the  acquaint- 
of  Mazzini,  Carlyle,  Won  I  other  distinguished 

[n  France  she  met  George  Sand.     Thence  she  made 
the  tour  of  Italy,  and  the  art-trea  urea  of  Rome  excited  that 

ity,  which   soon   found   a 
more  practical  expression.     She  formed  an  attachment  to  the 


Marquis  Ossoli,  the  younger  son  of  a  noble  family  high  in  the 
confidence  of  the  papal  government,  to  whom  she  was  married 

December,  1 847.  He  was  some  years  her  senior,  and  without 
any  strong  intellectual  characteristics;  but  the  marriage  was 
nevertheless  a  happy  one.  In  order  to  save  the  property  of  the 
marquis,  the  union  was  kept  secret,  even  from  her  mother,  for  a 
year  after  the  birth  of  her  son.  When  the  revolution  broke  out, 
she  renewed  the  intimate  friendship  she  had  formed  with  Maz- 
zini, and  while  her  husband  fought  nobly  in  the  liberal  cause, 
she  took  charge  of  one  of  the  hospitals,  which  she  conducted 
with  the  most  self-sacrificing  courage,  and  with  constant  judg- 
ment. After  the  fall  of  Rome,  she  spent  the  happiest  few 
months  of  her  life  at  Florence,  with  her  husband  and  child.  In 
May,  1X50,  they  all  embarked  on  board  the  Elizabeth  to  return 
to  the  United  States.  The  vessel  was  wrecked  on  Long  Island, 
July  16,  1850,  and  all  three  perished — only  the  lifeless  body  of 
little  Angelo  came  to  land.  With  them,  also,  were  destroyed 
the  materials  she  had  accumulated  for  a  history  of  the  great 
events  in  which  she  had  borne  a  part.  The  memoir  of  Margaret 
Fuller  Ossoli,  by  Emerson,  W.  H.  Channing,  and  J.  F.  Clarkej 
is  a  model  of  sympathizing,  vet  critical  biography. — F.  M.  W. 

OSSUNA,  P.,  Duke  de.     See  Giron. 

OSTERVALD,  John  Frederick,  was  burn  at  Neufchatej 
in  1663,  of  an  ancient  and  respectable  family,  and  enjoyed  high 
educational  advantages.  His  father,  who  was  a  minister  of 
that  city,  sent  him  to  Zurich  to  study  the  ancient  languages  and 
German,  and  afterwards  to  Saumnr,  Orleans,  and  Paris,  to  study 
philosophy  and  theology.  After  his  father's  death  he  completed 
his  theological  studies  in  Geneva  under  Tronchin,  and  was 
ordained  at  Neufchatel  in  1G83,  before  he  had  completed  his 
twentieth  year.  In  1686  he  was  made  deacon,  in  1699  pastor, 
and  he  was  afterwards  very  often  elected  dean  of  the  clergy  of 
Neufchatel.  He  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  religious  and  moral 
welfare  of  his  native  city.  His  ministry  lasted  for  upwards  of 
sixty-three  years.  He  was  struck  with  palsy  in  the  pulpit,  and 
he  died  in  1747,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year.  He  wrought  so  many 
changes  upon  the  church  of  Neufchatel,  its  liturgy,  psalmody, 
catechisms,  and  Bible-version,  that  he  has  been  called  its  second 
reformer.  He  earned  on  for  many  years  a  theological  lecture  for 
the  benefit  of  young  men  of  education  in  the  city,  out  of  which 
sprang  several  of  his  theological  works.  His  writings  obtained 
for  him  the  esteem  and  correspondence  of  several  of  the  leading 
bishops  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  they  were  even  valued  by 
Fehielon  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  Rome. — P.  L. 

OTHMAN,  or  more  correctly  OSMAN,  founder  of  the  Ottoman 
dynasty,  was  the  son  of  Erthoghrul  or  Orthoghrul,  and  born  in 
Bithynia  in  1259.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  became  the 
head  or  chief  of  his  race  in  Asia  Minor,  whither  the  family  had 
emigrated  some  years  before.  Othman  was  already  known  for 
his  courage,  and  oriental  writers  have  much  to  say  not  only  of 
this,  but  of  his  romantic  attachment  to  the  fair  Malkhatoon.  On 
his  accession  to  authority,  his  power  was  increased,  partly  by  a 
territory  which  had  belonged  to  the  realm  of  Masud  II.,  whose 
dominions  were  divided  among  his  generals,  and  partly  by 
encroachments  upon  rival  chiefs,  but  principally  by  spoliation  of 
the  Greek  empire.  By  1300  his  rule  extended  in  the  north- west 
to  Jeni  Shehr,  between  Brusa  and  Isnik.  Notwithstanding  his 
warlike  disposition,  he  was  at  peace  from  1291  to  1298,  and  his 
next  war  is  ascribed  to  the  provocation  of  certain  Turkish  emirs. 
His  reputation  for  justice  much  promoted  the  consolidation  of  his 
power.  About  1299  he  coined  money  bearing  his  own  image, 
and  was  mentioned  in  the  public  prayers;  but  some,  as  Von 
Hammer,  question  whether  he  ever  adopted  these  marks  of 
royalty.  It  was  now  his  ambition  to  govern  the  entire  peninsula, 
and  a  long  and  cruel  struggle  ensued,  which  continued  till  after 
his  death.  He  gained  some  successes  over  his  chief  rival  in 
Caramania,  but  was  most  anxious  to  encroach  upon  the  Greek 
territory,  and  to  this  he  directed  special  attention  during  the  last 
twenty-six  years  of  his  life.  In  1299  he  murdered  his  uncle  for 
opposing  his  ambitious  projects,  but  his  success  was  thought  to 
be  his  justification.  His  son  Orkham  reduced  Brusa  in  1326, 
and  Othman,  who  died  soon  after,  was  buried  in  that  city.  He 
left  a  book  of  maxims  for  the  guidance  of  his  son.  The  title  of 
sultan  was  never  given  him  in  his  lifetime,  his  descendants 
still  govern  the  Ottoman  empire. —  B.  H.  C. 

OTHMAN,  1 1 v x  Affan,   the   third  klialif  after   Mahomet, 

two  of  whose  daughters  he  married,  and  was  hence  called  by  a 

i  name  which  signifies  "possessor  of  the  two  lights."      One  of 
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the  apostles  of  Islam,  he  is  one  of  the  four  whose  names  are 
always  placed  after  those  of  God  and  Mahomet  in  all  mosques; 
occupies  a  place  among  the  saints  and  at  the  head  of  the  mar- 
tyrs; and  is  named  in  the  service  at  all  the  principal  mosques. 
The  sacerdotal  dignity  of  Othman  is  never  questioned.  lie  was 
an  early  convert  to  Mahomet,  to  whom  he  was  related,  and  whom 
he  followed  in  his  flight ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  six  whom  the 
prophet  ordained  to  be  the  depositaries  of  his  power.  His  right 
to  the  khalifatc  was  unsuccessfully  contested  by  Ali,  and  he  was 
proclaimed  twenty-three  years  after  the  llegira.       During  his 

Khorassan  and  other  provinces  were  added  to  the  empire. 
After  reigning  about  eleven  years  a  conspiracy  was  formed,  of 
which  Ayeslia,  the  prophet's  widow,  was  a  chief  promoter,  and 
which  led  to  his  murder  when  he  had  reigned  twelve  years.  He 
was  very  old  when  he  died.  He  was  the  first  to  procure  an 
authentic  copy  of  the  Koran.  Rashidi,  a  Persian  poet,  turned 
into  verses  a  collection  of  apophthegms,  of  which  Othman  is  the 
requited  author. — B.  II.  C. 

OTHO,  Marcus  Salvius,  the  Roman  Emperor,  bom  a.j>. 
32.  was  in  his  youth  one  of  the  favourite  courtiers  of  Nero.    He 

lamed  to  Poppsea  Sabina,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Nero,  and 
in  order  to  separate  him  from  her  he  was  sent  by  the  emperor  in 
A.r>.  58  to  govern  the  province  of  Lusitania,  which  he  adminis- 

\  ith  credit  during  the  ten  years  ensuing  until  the  death  of 
On  the  revolt  of  Galba  in  Spain,  Otho  at  once  acknow- 

liim  as  emperor,  and  accompanied  him  to  Rome,  where  he 
himself  enjoyed  an  extensive  popularity.  An  influential  party 
nnw  urged  Galba  to  adopt  Otho  as  his  successor  in  the  empire. 
Gallia,  however,  disliking  the  profligate  character  of  Otho,  desig- 
nated L.  Piso  as  the  future  emperor.  Disappointed  in  his 
ambitious  views,  Otho  raised  a  conspiracy  among  the  soldiers, 
who  hoped  to  find  in  him  a  second  Nero.  Galba  and  Piso  were 
murdered,  and  Otho  proclaimed  emperor,  January  15th,  A.d.  69. 
Although  obliged  to  conciliate  by  various  concessions  the  favour 
of  the  soldiers,  Otho  showed  a  disposition  to  govern  with  mode- 
ration and  prudence.  His  personal  enemies  he  treated  with 
clemency,  and  evinced  more  energy  and  talent  than  had  been 

ed  from  him.     He  was  acknowledged  as  emperor  by  the 

in  Africa  and  the  East,  as  well  as  by  those  of  Illyricum 

and  Pannonia.    Vitellius,  however,  had  been  proclaimed  emperor 

at  ( lologne,  January  3,  a.d.  G9,  by  the  army  of  the  Rhine.    The 

legions  in    Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain   also  for  the  most  part 

id  fur  Vitellius,  but  his  main  strength  lay  in  the  armies  of 

my,  which  under  his  generals,  Ccecina  and  Valens,  were 

;ing  to  the  invasion  of  Italy.  Otho  left  Rome  about  the 
middle  of  March,  after  quelling  some  disturbances  there,  and 

his  army  in  Northern  Italy.  His  troops  gained  some 
successes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Placentia;  but  Otho,  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  his  ablest  commanders,  resolved  on  fighting  a 
decisive  battle.  His  fores  sustained  a  complete  defeat  in 
Bedriacum,  a  town  near  the  river  Po,  in  which  forty  thousand  men 
aresaidtohave  perished.  He  still,  however,  possessed  ample  means 
for  prolonging  the  contest ;  but  despairing  of  final  success,  and 
willing,  we  may  hope,  to  spare  the  fruitless  effusion  of  blood,  he 
ued  to  die  by  his  own  hand.  After  settling  his  affairs  with 
the  utmost  calmness  and  deliberation,  he  stabbed  himself,  April 
15th,  a.d.  C9,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven.  His  death  caused  the 
deepest  grief  among  his  adherents,  and  it  is  even  said  that  many 
of  his  soldiers  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives,  as  being  resolved 
not  to  survive  him.  It  is  certain  that  a  warm  and  general  senti- 
ment of  admiration  was  excited  among  the  Romans  by  what,  in 
tie  ir  estimation,  was  a  truly  heroic  end.  The  passage  in  which 
Tacitus  has  described  the  last  hours  of  Otho  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  his  narrative. — G. 

OTHO  :  the  name  of  four  emperors  of  Germany  who  flour- 
ished  in  the  middle  ages,  between  the  years  93(3  and  1218: — 

Otho  I.,  surnamed  the  Great,  the  son  of  Henry  the  Fowler, 
and  the  first  German  after  Charles  the  Fat  who  assumed  the 
title  of  emperor  of  the  West,  was  born  in  912,  and  elected  king 
of  Germany  in  93G  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  He  engaged  in  war 
with  the  Huns  and  Hungarians,  whose  progress  westward  he 
effectually  stopped.  He  made  Bohemia  his  tributary,  constrained 
the  duke  of  Bavaria  and  other  vassals  to  render  him  due  feudal 
obedience,  and  distributed  nearly  the  whole  of  central  Europe  into 
fiefs  to  be  held  under  his  suzerainty.  He  subdued  a  revolt  of  the 
barons  who  had  obtained  the  aid  of  Louis  of  France,  and  after- 
wards strove  in  vain  to  deliver  Louis  himself  from  the  captivity 
in  which  he  was  held  by  the  great  Count  Hugh  his  subject, 


946.  In  a  conflict  with  the  Danes  he  strengthened  the  frontiers 
of  Schleswig,  and  in  951  overcame  Boleslas,  the  revolted  duke  of 
Bohemia.  But  his  most  memorable  achievement  was  the  rescue 
of  Adelaide,  the  widowed  queen  of  Italy,  from  the  power  of 
Berenger  II.,  which  he  accomplished  by  crossing  the  Alps  with 
a  large  army,  and  having  relieved  Canoza  where  the  lady  was 
besieged,  celebrated  his  nuptials  with  her  within  its  towers,  lie 
then  advanced  to  Pavia,  where  he  was  crowned  with  his  bride. 
For  ten  years  longer  Berenger  was  allowed  to  reign  in  Italy  as  a 
feudatory;  but  his  oppressions  raised  a  great  cry  against  him, 
and  in  901  Otho  again  crossed  the  Alps  with  an  army,  assumed 
the  iron  crown  at  Milan,  and  hastening  to  Rome  was  consecrated 
Emperor  of  the  West  by  Pope  John  XII.  From  this  time  to  that 
of  Maximilian  I.,  in  1508,  no  sovereign  of  Germany  assumed  the 
title  of  emperor  until  he  had  been  formally  crowned  by  the  pope. 
During  the  ten  years  which  preceded  this  event,  insurrection, 
fomented  by  Otho's  eldest  son  Ludolph  and  by  his  brother 
Conrad,  raged  throughout  Germany.  During  the  ten  years  which 
followed,  Italy,  and  especially  Rome,  was  the  scene  of  vain 
revolts  against  the  authority  of  this  great  emperor.  In  both 
countries  he  fully  established  his  power,  not  without  the  exercise 
of  severity.  He  deposed  Pope  John,  and  nominated  Leo  VIII. , 
and  when  the  Romans  set  up  a  republican  government  he 
marched  an  army  to  the  city,  and  hanged  several  of  the  senators. 
He  died  at  Minslcben  in  Thuringia  on  the  3d  September,  973, 
and  was  buried  at  Magdeburg,  a  city  he  had  fortified  and 
greatly  embellished. 

Otho  II.,  surnamed  Rufus  or  the  Red,  the  son  of  Otho  the 
Great  by  Adelaide  his  second  wife,  was  born  in  955,  and  on  the 
death  of  his  father  had  to  contest  the  crown  with  Henry  of 
Bavaria,  his  cousin.  Him  he  defeated  in  battle,  captured  and 
sent  into  exile,  then  advanced  into  France  to  punish  Lothaire, 
who  had  attempted  to  take  advantage  of  Otho's  troubles.  After 
desolating  Champagne,  he  was  defeated  on  his  return  at  the 
passage  of  the  Aisne.  Called  to  Rome  by  the  efforts  which  the 
citizens  made  to  obtain  independence,  he  treated  them  with 
treacherous  cruelty.  Claiming  Calabria  and  Apulia  in  right  of 
his  wife  Theophania,  daughter  of  the  Greek  emperor  Nicephorus 
Phocas,  he  encountered  the  Greeks  and  Saracens  in  battle  at 
Basentello  in  982,  and  was  defeated  through  the  treachery  of 
the  Beneventins.  He  escaped  from  captivity  by  jumping  from 
a  vessel  into  the  sea,  and  swimming  to  land.  Reassembling  his 
forces,  he  revenged  himself  on  the  Beneventins  by  sacking  their 
town,  and  returning  to  Rome,  died  there  of  vexation  on  the  7th 
December,  983. 

Otho  III.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  boy  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father's  throne.  During  his  minority  the  Romans 
had  raised  to  temporary  power  the  consul  Crescentius,  who  made 
and  unmade  popes  at  his  pleasure.  In  996  Otho  nominated  as 
pope  a  relative,  Gregory  V.,  whom  Crescentius  rejected.  To 
punish  this  audacity  Otho  marched  to  Rome,  and  after  a  des- 
perate resistance  dragged  Crescentius  from  the  mole  of  Hadrian 
(since  called  the  Tower  of  Crescentius),  and  had  him  put  to 
death  on  the  scaffold.  The  consul's  widow  planned  and  executed 
a  deep  scheme  of  vengeance.  First  bewitching  the  youthful 
emperor  by  her  charms,  she  poisoned  him  either  by  perfumed 
gloves  or  a  medicated  potion.  Otho  died  without  children  in 
the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age,  1002. 

Otho  IV.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  was  the  son  of  Henry  the 
Lion,  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  of  Matilda  of  England,  daughter 
of  our  Henry  II.  He  was  born  about  1175.  He  passed  some 
time  at  the  court  of  his  uncle  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  whom  he 
assisted  in  his  wars  with  Philippe-Auguste.  On  the  death  of 
the  emperor,  Henry  VI.,  in  1197,  Otho  was  adopted  by  the 
Guelph  party  as  a  candidate  for  the  imperial  crown,  in  opposition 
to  the  Suabian  Philip,  who  was  the  choice  of  the  Ghibelines. 
The  struggle  for  supremacy  lasted  eight  years,  and  Philip  had 
but  just  achieved  a  triumph  over  his  rival  when  he  was  assas- 
sinated in  1208,  and  Otho  unanimously  chosen  emperor,  was 
crowned  in  1209.  It  was  natural  to  expect  that  there  would 
be  peace  and  amity  between  a  Guelph  emperor  and  the  pope,  but 
so  fundamentally  opposed  were  the  principles  of  a  powerful  civil 
government  and  an  infallible  spiritual  authority  that  the  strangfl 
spectacle  was  seen  of  a  pope,  Innocent  III.,  setting  up  a  Ghibeline 
emperor  to  oppose  the  Guelph  whom  he  had  recently  crowned. 
Otho  anticipated  the  pontiff's  projects  by  invading  Naples  in 
1210,  and  was  nearly  wresting  the  sceptre  from  the  hands  of 
the  young  king  of  priests  as  he  called  Frederic  II.,  when  he 
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was  summoned  to  Germany  by  ad 

ring  the  war  into  the  imperial  states.     Otho 

..,  Philippe-Auguste,  was  utterly 

:'  battle  of  Bouvines,  from  which  lie 

.  leaving  all  his  treasure  behind 
_  L  ars  of  liis  life  fa  ■  s]  ml  in 

'.,  submitting  to  the  Be 
penance,  from  a  conviction  that  his  misfortunes  were  due  to  the 
wrath  his  opposition  to  the  pope.     He  thus  obtained 

absolution  from  Tope  Honorius  IV.,  and  release  from  the  ban  of 
imunication  which  had  been  pronounced  against  him.     He 
IS      May,  1218—  B,  11. 
OTRANTO.  ■  UK. 

Ul  II. EV,  Wii.i.iam  YOUSG,  a  celebrated  writer  on  art,  was 
born  in  1771.      He  was  educated  for  a  painter,  and  went   to 
Italy  to  complete  his  studies.      There  he  copied  pictures  and 
drawings,  but  produced  few  if  any  original  works.     Eventually 
he  devoted  himself  to  collecting  works  of  art,  especially  early 
E     rings,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a 
( In  bis  return  to  England  he  continued  these  pur- 
;iid  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  art. 
•8  appeared  the  first  part  of  his  "  Italian  School  of  Design : 
being  a  series  of  Facsimiles  of  original  drawings  by  the  most 
it    painters   and    sculptors   in   Italy;  with   Biographical 
Notices  of  the  artists,   and  observations  on  their  works " — a 
splendid  and  costly  work,  of  which  the  second  part  was  published 
in  1812,  and  the  concluding  part  in  1823.     In  181G  appeared 
his  most  important  work,  "An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Early 
History  of  Engraving  upon  Copper  and  upon  Wood,"  2  vols.  4to; 
and  this  was  followed  by  "  Engravings  of  the  Marquis  of  Staf- 
ford's Collection  of  Pictures,"  4  vols,  folio,  1818;  a  "Series  of 
-.  engraved  after  the  paintings  of  the  most  eminent  masters 
of  the  early  Florentine  school,"  folio,  1826;  a  "Collection  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  Facsimiles  of  Scarce  Prints  by 
rly  .Masters  of  the  Italian,  German,  and  Flemish  schools," 
■lto,  1828  ;   and  other  works  of  a  4ess  costly  and  important  char- 
acter.    Mr.  ( Ittley  was  much  employed  in  the  formation  of  col- 
lections of  works  of  art,  such  as  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  famous 
collection  of  drawings,  and  in  the  purchase  of  separate  pictures, 
i  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  prints  in  the  British  museum 
3  also  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies. 
He  amused  his  leisure  by  etching  ;  but  his  essays  in  this  line  are 
not  of  much  value.     He  died  May  26,  1836.     Mr.  Ottley's  works 
did  excellent  sen-ice  in  promoting  a  taste  for  art  of  a  pure  char- 
acter, and  in  exciting  a  desire  to  study  its  history.     But  he  was 
m  profound  either  as  a  historian  or  a  critic. — J.  T-e. 
OTWAY,  Thomas,  a  celebrated  and  unfortunate  English 
dramatist,  was  born  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1G52.  at  Trotton  in 
.  of  which  his  father  (afterwards  rector  of  Woolbeding)  was 
then  curate.     He  was  educated  at  Winchester  school  and  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.     He  left  the  university  without  a  degree, 
and  attempted  (1672)  to  become  an  actor  in  London,  but  failed 
through  nervousness  in  his  first  part,  the  King  in  Mrs.  Behn's 
Jealous  Bridegroom.  He  was  more  successful  as  a  dramatic  writer. 
His  first  tragedy,  "Alcibiades,"  1G75,  was  followed  in  the  same 
year  by  "Don  Carlos,""  which,"  saysDownes(RoscinsAnglicanus), 
more  money  than  any  preceding  modem  tragedy."    In  1G77 
t  to  Flanders  with  a  comet's  commission,  but  soon  returned 
to  London  and  the  stage.    « )f  his  later  plays  the  most  striking 
were  the  well  known  "Orphan,"  1680,  and  the  still  better  known 
.'  1682.      "The   talents  of  Otway,"  says 
Sir  Walter  Scott  (Essay  on  the  Drama),  "in  his  scenes  of  pas- 
sionate affection  rival  at  least,  and  sometimes  excel,  those  of 
Shakspeare.     More  tears  have  been  shed  probably  for  the  sor- 
:'  Belvidere  and  Monimia  than  for  those  of  Juliet  and 
mona."     According  to  Johnson's  account,  Otway's  death 
was  a  sad  one.     He  had  been  hunted  by  bailiffs  until  he  retired 
iblic  house  on  Tower  Hill,  where  he  either  died  of  want, 
or  was  choked  by  the  first  mouthful  of  a  roll  which,  after  a  long 
fast,  he  purchased  with  a  guinea  given  him  in  charity.    Accord- 
mother  account,  he  died  of  a  fever  caught  after  the  hot 
pursuit  of  a  criminal  who  had  murdered  one  of  Otway's  friends 
and  whom   he  followed  to  Dover.     Otway  wrote  some  poems. 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  1818. — F   E. 
OUDENABDE.     See  Audesabde. 
I  IUDINOT,  ChablesNii  solas,  Duke  of  Beggio,  and  Marshal 
of  France,  was  born  August  2,  17<;7,  at  Bar-sur-Ornain.     He 
was  enrolled  in  1784  in  the  regiment  of  Medoc,  which  he  quitted 


after  some  years'  service,  but  returned  to  military  life  upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  nominated  in  1791  chief 
of  battalion  to  the  volunteer  forces  of  theMeus:.  He  distinguished, 
f  in  September,  1702,  by  his  defence  of  Bitsch  against  the 
Prussians,  and,  upon  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Fieardy  desert- 
ing his  post  and  emigrating,  Oudinot  succeeded  him  in  his  com- 
mand. In  June,  1794,  Oudinot  was  attacked  near  Moclauterhj 
about  ten  thousand  Austrians.  He  resisted  them  for  ten  hours 
with  his  regiment  alone,  and  subsequently  effected  his  retreat 
with  unbroken  lines.  For  this  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
general  of  brigade.  In  the  month  of  July  following  he  seized 
the  city  of  Treves  by  a  clever  assault,  and  held  it  until  August, 
1795.  He  was  then  ordered  to  join  the  army  of  the  Moselle,  and 
was  attacked  on  a  night  in  the  following  October  by  the  Austrians, 
received  five  sabre  wounds,  and  was  taken  prisoner.  He  regained 
his  liberty  five  months  after  by  being  exchanged  for  another 
prisoner,  and  signalized  his  return  to  the  French  army  by  taking 
a  prominent  part  at  Norlingcn,  Donauwerth,  Neubourg,  and 
Ingoldstadt.  He  was  wounded  at  the  last-named  in  three  or  four 
places.  His  conduct  at  Mannheim,  at  Feldkireh,  and  at  the 
taking  of  Constance,  which  was  defended  by  Conde',  procured 
for  Oudinot  the  grade  of  a  general  of  division.  He  was  again 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Zurich,  and  became  chief  of  the  staff 
of  Massena,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Italy,  and  assisted  at  the 
siege  of  Genoa.  He  was  continued  in  his  functions  of  chief  of  the 
staff  by  Brune  in  the  army  of  Italy,  took  part  in  all  the  engage- 
ments on  the  banks  of  the  Mincio,  and  was  despatched  to  Paris 
with  news  of  the  peace  afterwards  signed  at  Treviso.  In  1805 
he  received  the  grand  cordon  of  the  legion  of  honour  from 
Napoleon  L,  and  left  the  camp  at  Boulogne  at  the  head  of  ten  thou- 
sand grenadiers,  for  Vienna,  which  he  reached  after  forty-five  days' 
march.  The  bridge  by  which  he  crossed  the  Danube  was  defended 
by  one  hundred  and  eighty  pieces  of  cannon.  Oudinot  snatched 
the  match  from  the  chief  Austrian  artillerist,  crossed  the  river, 
occupied  the  bank  opposite  with  his  division,  and  compelled  the 
enemy's  troops  to  capitulate.  After  participating  in  the  engage- 
ments at  Wertingen,  Armstetten,  &c  ,  he  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Austerlitz,  and  gained  for  himself  fresh  laurels.  In  1806  he 
took  possession  of  Neufchatel  and  Valingen.  In  1807  he  won 
the  battle  of  Ostrolenka  in  Poland,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  title 
of  count  and  a  pension.  On  June  14th  he  was  attacked  on  the  plains 
of  Friedland,  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  by  eighty  thousand 
Russians,  and  held  them  in  check  until  noon,  when  Napoleon 
arrived  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  completed  the  celebrated 
victory  which  led  to  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Tilsit.  Oudinot  became 
governor  of  Erfurth  in  1808.  In  the  following  year,  at  the  head 
of  his  formidable  vanguard,  he  vanquished  the  Austrians  at 
Pfaffenhofen,  entered  Vienna,  aided  in  obtaining  the  victory  of 
Wagram,  and  was  raised  to  be  marshal  of  France  and  duke  of 
Reggio.  In  1810  he  took  possession  of  Holland  upon  the  defec- 
tion of  the  emperor's  brother,  Louis  Bonaparte,  and  governed 
it  for  a  short  period.  Oudinot  afterwards  filled  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  campaigns  in  which  France  was  engaged.  After  the 
capitulation  of  Paris  he  took  service  under  Louis  XVIII.,  who 
nominated  him  to  some  honourable  commands,  and  Oudinot  from 
that  time  adhered  to  the  Bourbons.  In  1823  Oudinot  was  at  the 
head  of  the  army  in  Spain,  when  it  entered  Madrid  without  striking 
a  blow.  In  1842  he  became  governor  of  the  Invalides,  and  was 
otherwise  liberally  rewarded  by  the  crown  for  his  numerous  ser- 
vices. He  died  September  13, 1847. — His  eldest  son,  *  Nicholas 
Charles  Victor,  was  born  at  Bar-le  -due,  November  3,  1791. 
He  served  Napoleon  I.  in  1805  as  page  at  the  congress  of  Erfurth, 
and  soon  after  entered  the  army,  with  which  he  took  part  in 
several  of  the  principal  campaigns  up  to  1814.  He  subsequently 
rose  into  prominent  military  command  under  the  Bourbons,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  Algeria.  Upon  the  establishment  of  the 
republic  Oudinot  was  elected  to  the  legislative  assembly,  and 
commanded  the  army  sent  to  Rome  in  1849  to  support  the 
authority  of  the  pope.  He  eventually  returned  to  his  duties 
as  a  legislator,  and  was  one  of  the  two  hundred  and  twenty  mem- 
bers who  joined  in  protesting  against  the  coup  d'etat  of  December, 
1851.  He  is  the  author  of  several  works  on  military  questions, 
and  established  a  newspaper  to  discuss  similar  topics. — II.  F. 

OUSELEY,  Sir  Gork,  diplomatist,  was  the  son  of  Captain 
Ralph  Ouseley  of  Limerick,  where  he  was  bom  in  1769.  Created 
a  baronet  in  1806,  in  1810  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Persia. 
While  there  he  protected,  at  Shiraz  in  1811-12,  Henry  Martyn 
the  missionary,  who  had  gone  to  Persia  partly  with  the  object 
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of  revising  and  completing  his  Persian  translation  of  the  New 
Testament.  Sir  Gore  Ouseley  presented  the  MS.  to  the  Biblical 
Society  of  St.  Petersburg,  by  whom  it  was  printed.  He  died  in 
England  in  1844.— F.  E. 

*  OUTRAM,  Sir  James,  first  baronet,  a  distinguished  Anglo- 
Indian  official,  is  the  son" of  an  eminent  civil  engineer,  the  late 
Benjamin  Outram,  Esq.  of  Butterley  hall,  Derbyshire,  where  he 
irn  in  1803.  Educated  and  distinguishing  himself  at 
Marischal  college,  Aberdeen,  he  went  to  India  as  a  cadet  in  1810, 
and  after  being  lieutenant  and  adjutant  of  the  23d  Bombay 
native  infantry,  he  commanded,  organized,  and  disciplined  the 
Bheel  corps.  After  the  capture  of  Cabool,  he  attracted  the 
admiration  of  India  by  his  daring  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  Dost 
Mahomed,  and,  says  one  of  his  admirers,  his  chivalrous  bearing 
in  the  field  had  procured  for  him  throughout  India  the  title  of 
the  Bayard  of  the  East.  He  was  British  resident  at  Hyderabad 
when  the  war  of  1843  against  the  Ameers  of  Scinde  broke  out, 
and  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  contest,  although  opposed  to 
the  annexation  of  Scinde  which  followed  it.  He  succeeded  Sir 
Henry  Sleeman  (q.  r.)  as  resident  at  Lucknow,  and  on  the  annexa- 
tion of  Oude  was  appointed  chief  commissioner,  but  ill-health 
compelled  him  to  leave  India  for  England.  In  1856,  when  chas- 
tisement was  to  be  inflicted  on  Persia,  Outram  was  appointed, 
with  political  powers,  to  the  chief  command  of  the  expedition, 
which  under  his  conduct  forced  the  shah  into  submission. 
Soon  afterwards  the  Indian  mutiny  broke  out,  and  Havelock,  in 
the  middle  of  his  heroic  struggle  to  reach  and  relieve  Lucknow, 
found  himself  superseded  by  the  appointment  of  Outram  to  the 
military  command  of  the  united  Dinapore  andCawnpore  divisions, 
to  which  was  soon  added  the  chief-commissionership  of  Oude. 
With  great  delicacy  and  generosity  Outram  declined  to  assume  the 
military  authority  thus  conferred  on  him,  at  least  until  Lucknow 
should  be  relieved,  and  accompanied  Havelock  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  final  and  victorious  march  to  Lucknow.  A  G.C.B.  in 
1857,  he  was  created  a  baronet  in  1858,  in  which  year  he  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  Sir  James  Outram  is 
the  author  of  ."Bough  Notes  on  the  Campaigns  in  Scinde  and 
Afghanistan  in  1838-39"  (privately  printed  in  1840);  of  "Our 
Indian  Army,"  1860;  a  minute  in  opposition  to  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  European  and  native  forces,  &c.,  &c.  In  1835  he 
married  his  cousin,  the  daughter  of  James  Anderson,  Esq.  of 
Mounie,  Aberdeenshire. — F.  E. 

OUTRAM,  William,  a  learned  English  divine,  was  bom  in 
Derbyshire,  1625.  He  received  his  education  at  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge.  He  was  first  settled  in  Lincolnshire.  In  1660  the 
degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him.  He  became  rector  of 
St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  London,  which  he  resigned  in  1666.     In 

1669  he  was  collated  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Leicester,  and  in 

1670  became  prebendary  of  Westminster.  He  led  a  quiet  studious 
life,  and  died  in  1679.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge 
of  rabbinical  learning,  and  was  deeply  versed  in  patristic  theo- 
logy. He  was  an  admired  preacher ;  a  posthumous  volume  of 
his  sermons  was  published.  He  is  chiefly  remembered  as  the 
author  of  a  learned  work  on  sacrifice,  written  in  Latin,  entitled 
"De  Sacrificiis  Libri  Duo:  1°  Omnia  Judajorum  nunnulla  gen- 
tium profanarum  sacrificia;  2°  Sacrificium  Christi."  In  this 
work,  which  is  divided  into  two  books,  he  defends  in  the  first 
the  doctrine  of  vicarious  punishment  and  piacular  sacrifices,  in 
opposition  to  the  opinions  held  by  the  Socinians;  and  in  the 
second,  which  treats  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  he  argues  that 
1  s  death  was  vicarious,  and  his  sacrifice  expiatory. — D.  G. 

OVERALL,  John,  a  learned  prelate,  was  born  in  1559.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  but  afterwards  became 
a  fellow  of  Trinity.  In  1596  he  was  appointed  regius  professor 
of  divinity,  and  was  soon  after  elected  master  of  Catherine  Hall. 
He  became  dean  of  St.  Paul's  in  1001,  was  promoted  to  the  see 
of  Litchfield  and  Coventry  in  1614,  and  translated  to  that  of 
Norwich  in  1618.  He  died  on  the  12th  May  of  the  following 
year.  His  principal  work  is  his  "  Convocation  Book,"  a  treatise 
on  the  divine  origin  and  claims  of  government,  which  was 
solemnly  approved  and  ratified  by  the  convocations  both  of 
Canterbury  and  York.  It  did  not,  however,  obtain  the  assent 
of  James  I.,  and  therefore  was  not  printed.  But  it  was  at 
length  published  by  Sancroft,  immediately  after  the  Revolution ; 
and  the  reading  of  that  part  of  it  which  taught  obedience  to  a 
settled  government,  though  it  may  have  originated  in  rebellion, 
induced  Sherlock  to  leave  the  party  of  the  non-jurors,  and  take 
the  oaths  as  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  in  succession  to  Tillotson.    Bishop 
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Overall  had  a  hand  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  was  one 
of  the  authors  of  the  Church  Catechism.  In  his  theology  he 
leaned  toward  Arminianism,  and  sought  to  find  out  some  middle 
hypothesis  by  which  contending  parties  might  be  reconciled. 
Camden  styles  him  a  "  prodigious  learned  man." — J.  E. 

*  OVERBECK,  Fkiedricii,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  modern  German  painters,  was  born  at  Liibeck,  July  3,  1789, 
and  studied  in  the  Art-academy,  Vienna.  In  1810  he  went  to 
complete  his  studies  at  Rome.  He  had  already  become  deeply 
imbued  with  the  aesthetic  principles  of  Friedrich  Schlegel,  and 
his  study  of  the  early  religious  paintings  at  Rome  completed  his 
conviction.  Gradually  one  and  another  young  German  student 
became  a  convert  to  his  views  and  shared  his  enthusiasm,  until 
there  was  formed  the  band  of  remarkable  men,  including,  besides 
himself,  Cornelius,  Schnorr,  the  Schadows,  Veith,  &c,  whose 
works  have  produced  so  marked  an  influence  on  the  recent  art  of 
Europe.  Overbeck  and  his  friends  adopted  without  reserve  the 
opinion  that  the  principles  of  "  Christian  art"  were  to  be  found 
exclusively  in  the  religious  painters  who  flourished  before  Raphael 
— Giotto,  Orcagno,  Era  Angelico,  Perugino,  and  the  like — the 
decay  of  the  pure  religious  feeling  dating  from  the  adoption  of 
classical  (or,  as  they  phrased  it,  pagan)  principles  by  Raphael, 
Michelangelo,  and  their  contemporaries.  They  sought,  therefore, 
for  a  revival  of  the  true  principles  of  religions  art  in  the  study  of 
the  earlier  masters,  whose  asceticism,  symbolism,  pale  colour, 
and  calm  symmetrical  arrangement  they  carefully  imitated,  per- 
mitting themselves  only  a  measured  deviation  from  their  atte- 
nuated forms  and  quaint  drawing.  And  as  the  early  religious 
painters  produced  their  works  under  ecclesiastical  inspiration  and 
direction,  so  Overbeck  thought  true  Christian  art  could  only  exist 
under  similar  guidance  in  these  later  times.  He,  accordingly, 
as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  devoting  his  life  to  religious  art, 
entered  in  1814,  with  several  of  his  artistic  associates,  the 
Roman  catholic  church,  following  in  that,  as  in  his  views  of  art, 
the  example  of  Friedrich  Schlegel.  Before  this  time  he  had 
painted  a  series  of  five  frescoes  from  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered, 
Lis  "Madonna,"  and  commenced  the  series  of  religious  frescoes 
in  the  Villa  Bartholdy — works  which  had  already  raised  great 
hopes  of  his  future  eminence.  But  the  work  which  stamped  his 
reputation  was  the  large  painting  of  "  Christ  entering  Jerusalem," 
completed  in  1816  for  the  Marienkirche  at  Liibeck.  From  that 
time  he  continued  to  produce  numerous  paintings  of  large  dimen- 
sions in  oil  and  fresco,  almost  exclusively  religious  in  character ; 
and  an  infinite  number  of  drawings.  Besides  scriptural  subjects 
he  has  executed  numerous  allegorical  and  symbolical  composi- 
tions and  single  figures ;  among  the  former  the  most  celebrated 
is  his  immense  design,  painted  for  the  Stadelsche  Institut, 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  in  which  he  sets  forth  the  influence 
of  Christianity  on  the  arts.  Overbeck  has  also  made  an  im- 
mense number  of  drawings  for  engraving,  including  a  series 
of  forty  designs  from  the  gospel  history.  All  his  works  are 
characterized  by  a  deep  religious  sentiment,  by  thought,  learn- 
ing, and  great  technical  ability.  In  conception  they  exhibit  a 
decided  mysticism,  a  cold  serenity  and  formalism,  that  to  one  not 
deeply  learned  in  ecclesiology  and  the  conventions  of  German 
catholic  a?sthetics,  become  after  a  time  tiresome,  if  not  repulsive. 
His  motive,  in  fact,  is  intensely  ecclesiastical  and  conventional, 
and  it  is  not  relieved  by  any  reality  of  execution.  Like  Fuseii 
he  has  evidently  feared  that  nature  would  "put  him  out."  But 
of  the  great  power  of  the  painter  there  can  be  no  question,  nor 
of  the  vast  influence  which  he,  in  conjunction  with  his  early 
associates,  has  exerted  not  only  upon  the  recent  art  of  Germany, 
but  upon  the  religious  art  of  Europe.  In  Germany  his  influence 
has  greatly  waned.  Beyond  Germany  a  modified  second-hand 
asceticisim  of  style  is  held  with  more  tenacity,  because  the  result 
of  feeling  and  of  a  kind  of  conviction.  Of  the  few  survivors 
among  the  early  associates  and  disciples  of  Overbeck,  scarce  any 
remain  constant  to  their  early  views.  The  master  has,  however, 
never  changed,  except  in  so  far  as  with  declining  vigour  there 
grew  a  certain  languid  effeminacy  of  manner,  the  consequence  of 
continuous  repetition  without  reference  to  the  living  model,  or 
regard  to  the  outer  world.  Overbeck  has  always  resided  at 
Rome.  He  is  president  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke ;  foreign 
member  of  the  French  Institute;  and  member  of  all  the  German 
academies. — J.  T-e. 

OYEEBUBY,  Sir  Thomas,  an  accomplished  English  courtier 
and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  descended  from  a  good  family,  and 
was  bora  in  1581.     He  was  educated  at  Queen's  college,  Oxford, 
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when  he  distinguished  himself  by  Ins  proficiency  in  philosophy 

•nd  logic,  and    took  the    degree  of   B.A.  in  1608.     He  then 

London  for  the  purpose  of  studying  law  ill  the  Middle 

.-.lie  time  on  the  continent,  where 

he  m:„;  iter  Ol  several  foreign  languages,  and  added 

to  lib  knowledge  of  men  and  manners.     On  his  return  to 
rotracted  an  intimacy  with  Robert  Carr,  the  wortli- 
.-.  -omite  of  James  I.,  and  soon  became  his  bosom  friend  and 
confidential  adviser.     Carr.  who  was  grossly  illiterate,  seems  to 
have  placed  implicit  confidence  in  the  accomplished  scholar,  and 
verned  by  him  in  all  his  actions.     Overbury  was  in  con- 
B  Battered  and  caressed  l>y  all  who  were  anxious  to  gain 
»ur  of  the  minion  and  of  his  royal  master  ;  and  his  society 
highest  nobles  and  the  most  powerful  states- 
hie  him  a  knight  in  1008,  and  the  court  poets 
1  to  him  every  accomplishment  and  every  virtue  under 
heaven.     But  the  friendship  between  Carr.  now  Viscount  Roches- 
ter,  and  his  learned  but  unprincipled  mentor  was  soon  fatally 
1.      Carr  had  formed  a  guilty  attachment  to  the  profligate 
S  of  Essex,  and  Overbury  had  not  only  been   privy  to 
the  intrigue,  but  had  written  fur  his  friend  passionate  letters 
and  sentimental  ditties,  by  which  the  lady  was  in  a  great  mea- 
sure won.     But,   on  learning  that  Rochester  had  formed  the 
of  obtaining  a   divorce   and  marrying  the  countess,   he 
suaded  him  from  this  step,  and  denounced  the  lady's 
character  in  strong  but  well-merited  terms.    The  weak  and  infa- 
tuated lover  revealed  this  conversation  to  her,  and  was  induced 
by  her  blandishments  to  enter  into  the  scheme  of  deadly  ven- 
geance which  she  planned.     In  April,  1613,  Sir  Thomas  was 
to  Russia  which,  by  the  advice  of  Rochester, 
-  induced  to  decline.     A  few  days  after,  he  was  committed 
to  the  Tower  on  the  charge  of  disobeying  the  king's  command. 
His  friends  were  strictly  prohibited  from  seeing  him,  and  his  sole 
attendant  was  a  ruffian  named  West  on,  who  was  employedexpressly 
on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  drugs.     Slow  poisons  were  regu- 
larly administered  to  the  unconscious  prisoner.     His  daily  food, 
and  even  the  water  which  he  drank,  was  tainted  with  deadly 
"S.     For  upwards  of  three  months  his  strong  constitution 
1  the  effects  of  the  poison;  but  at  length,  when  he  was 
worn  to  a  skeleton  and  covered  with  sores,  a  clyster  put  an  end 
to  his  life  on  the  15th  September,  1G13.     His  body  was  hastily 
and  secretly  buried  within  the  walls  of  the  Tower,  and  it  was 
given  out  that  he  had  died  of  an  infectious  and  loathsome  dis- 
After  the  lapse  of  two  years  the  guilt  of  the  murderers 
was  brought  to  light.     They  were  all  tried    and   condemned. 
if  the  inferior  agents  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law,  but 
Carr  and  his  wife — now  the  earl  and  countess  of  Somerset — were 
pardoned  by  the  king  in  circumstances  which  cast  painful  sus- 
picions on  the  royal  character.     Overbury 's  works  were  not  pub- 
lished till  after  his  death.     His  poems  consist  of  "The  Wife," 
1614 j   and  "The  First   and   Second  Part  of  the  Remedy  for 
I.ove,"   1C20 — a  paraphrase  from  Ovid.     His  most  important 
work  is  his  "  Characters,"  which  are  well  drawn  and  full 
of  antithesis  and  wit.     His  other  writings  are  "  Xewes  from  any- 
w  here,  or  Old  Truths  under  a  Supposal  of  Novelty  ;"  "  Observa- 
m  the  Seventeen  Provinces,"  1626;  "  Crumms  fallen  from 
James'  Table,  or  his   Table  Talk,"  1715.      A  collected 
edition  of  Overbnry's  works,  with  a  life  by  E.  F.  Rimbault,  was 
1  in  1826.— J.  T. 
OVEBWEG,  Adolf,  an  intrepid  traveller  of  note,  was  born 
at  Hamburg  on  the  24th  July,  1 822.     He  received  his  education 
at  the  universities  of  Bonn  and  Berlin,  taking  his  degree  at  the 
In  1849,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  English  and  Prussian 
nents,    Mr.    Richardson   was  preparing  to  undertake  an 
expedition  to  Lake  Tchad  in  Central  Africa;  and  a  naturalist 
bi  ing  required  to  accompany  him,  and  application  having  been 
at  Berlin  for  a  suitable  person,  Dr.   Overweg,  who  was 
strongly  recommended  by  the  most  competent  authorities,  was 
appointed  to  the  post.     Besides  Richardson,  he  had  for  his  fel- 
low-traveller Dr.  Heinrich  Barth,  who  had  already  visited  the 
northern  part  of  the  great  African  continent.     In  the  March  of 
1850  the  expedition  left  Tripoli,  and  after  a  journey  of  ranch 
difficulty  and  danger,  reached  Lake  Tchad  in  April,  1851,  losing 
f   their  number  by  the  way,  Mr.   Richardson,  who  died 
shortly  be/ore  they  arrived  at  their  place  of  destination.     A  boat 
<  f  peculiar  construction,  capable  of  being  taken   asunder  for 
facility  of  conveyance,  had  ben  carried  with  them  by  the  travel- 
lers, and  in  this  boat  Overweg  navigated  Lake  Tchad,  explored 


its  various  islands,  and  also  the  surrounding  coasts.  In  addition, 
while  Barth  was  engaged  elsewhere,  Overweg  made  a  journey 
from  Kuka,  near  the  lake,  in  the  direction  of  the  south-we>t 
towards  Quorra  ;  but  died  of  fever  after  his  return  to  Kuka, 
September  27th,  1852,  leaving  anameforever  to  be  remembered 
in  the  annals  of  African  discovery. — J.  J. 

OVID,  whose  full  name  was  Publics  Ovidius  Naso,  was 
born  at  Sulmo  in  Sanmium,  about  ninety  miles  from  Rome,  on 
March  20th,  43  B.C.  His  father,  of  an  ancient  equestrian 
family,  was  in  easy  circumstances,  though  not  wealthy,  and  gave 
him  an  excellent  education.  Ovid  was  designed  by  his  father 
for  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  after  pursuing  his  studies  for 
some  time  at  Athens  he  settled  at  Rome,  and  appears  to  have 
nominally  embraced  the  profession  of  a  pleader.  But  he  was  by 
nature  averse  from  forensic  business,  and  seems  never  to  have 
made  much  progress  at  the  Roman  bar.  His  private  fortune 
allowed  him  to  consult  his  own  tastes,  and  he  had  access  to  the 
best  society  of  the  capital.  With  the  most  eminent  of  his  brother 
poets  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy,  and  his  brilliant  talents  and 
amiable  character  seem  to  have  made  him  a  general  favourite. 
He  lived  a  gay  and  licentious  life,  after  the  manner  of  the  fine 
gentlemen  of  Rome  in  his  day,  and  had  the  most  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  fashionable  world  of  that  period.  Ovid 
was  married  three  times,  and  was  a  grandfather  at  the  time  of  his 
banishment.  His  two  first  marriages  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
happy,  but  to  his  third  wife  and  to  his  daughter  Perilla  he  was 
tenderly  attached.  Little  more  is  known  of  his  life  until  the 
period  of  his  exile.  He  passed  an  easy  and  voluptuous  existence, 
with  interest  enough,  however,  in  his  poetical  compositions  to  pre- 
vent him  from  complaining  of  ennui  until  a.d.  8,  when  he  was 
suddenly  banished  by  Augustus  to  Tomi,  a  town  on  the  Danube 
in  Seythia,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Roman  world.  The  cause  of 
his  exile  is  altogether  uncertain.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
he  had  •become  acquainted  with  some  secret  of  the  imperial 
family,  which  Augustus  was  anxious  to  prevent  from  ever  becom- 
ing known.  The  pretext  assigned  for  his  banishment  in  the 
imperial  edict  was  the  licentiousness  of  his  "  Art  of  Love,"  but 
as  that  had  then  been  published  for  nearly  ten  years,  and  was 
not  more  immoral  than  many  other  writings  of  that  age,  this 
was  certainly  not  the  true  reason.  Ovid  suffered  much  at  Tomi 
from  the  inclement  climate,  the  separation  from  his  family  and 
friends,  and  the  various  hardships  attendant  on  so  dreary  an 
exile.  He  survived  Augustus  about  four  years,  but  was  not 
permitted  by  Tiberius  to  return  to  Rome,  and  died  at  Tomi,  a.d. 
18,  at  the  age  of  sixty.  He  has  often  been  censured  for  his 
abject  supplications  to  Augustus  and  want  of  fortitude  during 
his  banishment,  but  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  the 
bearing  of  a  Cato  from  a  luxurious  epicurean  like  Ovid ;  and  we 
are  rather  disposed  to  dwell  with  admiration  on  the  freshness 
and  activity  of  mind  which  he  preserved  in  his  fearful  exile  among 
the  Scythian  barbarians.  Ovid  has  been  termed  by  Xiebuhr 
the  most  poetical,  next  to  Catullus,  among  the  Roman  poets. 
The  same  great  critic  also  praises  him  for  his  wonderful  facility 
of  composition.  There  is  no  appearance  of  labour  in  his  writings, 
but  everything  gives  you  the  impression  of  having  been  produced 
with  the  greatest  ease,  and  as  it  were  spontaneously.  Previous 
to  his  banishment  all  his  poems  have  a  happy  and  joyous  air, 
unmistakably  indicating  the  sanguine  temperament  and  prosper- 
ous condition  of  the  author.  In  forming  a  judgment  of  Ovid 
as  a  poet,  we  must  remember  that  his  tragedy,  the  "  Medea," 
esteemed  by  antiquity  his  most  perfect  work,  is  now  lost.  The 
"  Heroidcs,"  or  Loves  of  the  Heroines,  is  the  most  refined  and 
graceful  of  all  the  elegiac  compositions  of  the  Romans.  The 
"  Fasti"  is  a  sort  of  poetical  calendar,  with  appropriate  festivals 
and  mythology,  and  the  substance  was  probably  taken  from  the 
old  Roman  annalists.  The  "Art  of  Love,"  the  "  Remedies  of 
Love,"  and  the  three  books  of  "Elegies,"  are  remarkable  chiefly 
for  the  elegance  of  expression  and  easy  play  of  fancy  in  which 
Ovid  is  seldom  wanting.  In  his  hands  the  stiff  and  prosaic  Latin 
becomes  as  flexible  and  harmonious  as  the  Greek.  The  licentious- 
ness of  these  poems  cannot  be  excused,  but  we  should  remember 
in  condemning  the  author  what  the  age  and  society  were  for  which 
he  wrote.  His  great  poem,  the  "  Metamorphoses,"  to  which  he 
seems  to  have  chiefly  looked  for  immortality,  like  the  jEneid,  never 
received  the  final  corrections  of  its  author.  With  many  faults, 
it  has  numerous  passages  of  striking  beauty,  and  is  certainly  ono 
of  the  most  interesting  poems  of  the  ancient  world.  Ovid  excels 
in  passionate  description  and  in  pathetic  and  tender  scenes!.    He 


had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  especially 
excelled  in  the  delineation  of  female  character.  Exuberant  fancy, 
w:th  warm  affections  and  passions,  everywhere  mark  the  "  Meta- 
morphoses." In  many  respects  Ovid  resembled  Euripides,  and 
like  him  in  our  time  he  is  unjustly  neglected.  He  was  a 
favourite  with  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  and  the  attentive  student 
will  find  much  in  him  to  admire. — G. 

OWEN,  George,  M.D.,  one  of  the  earliest  fellows  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  was  born  in  the  diocese  of  Wor- 
cester. He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  became  a  probationer  fellow 
of  Merton  college  in  1519,  and  obtained  his  doctor's  degree  in 
1527.  He  was  soon  after  appointed  physician  to  Henry  VIII., 
and  he  held  the  same  office  in  the  courts  of  Edward  IV.  and 
Queen  Mary.  He  became  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in 
1545,  and  in  1553  he  was  elected  president  of  that  body,  to 
which  office  he  was  re-elected  the  following  year.  It  seems 
probable  that  he  united  obstetric  practice  with  that  of  physic, 
for  it  is  said  that  Edward  VI.  was  brought  into  the  world  by 
his  instrumentality,  he  having  performed  the  Ca?sarian  section 
on  his  mother,  Jane  Seymour.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  i 
the  confidence  of  Henry ;  he  received  from  that  king  and  from 
Edward  VI.  grants  of  land  and  tenements  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Oxford,  which  had  been  formerly  held  by  religious  houses,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  subscribing  witnesses  to  Henry's  will,  under 
which  he  received  a  legacy  of  XIOO.  In  the  first  year  of  Queen 
Mary  he  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  an  act  which  enlarged 
and  confirmed  the  powers  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  Some 
time  after,  when  a  dispute  arose  between  the  university  of  Oxford 
and  the  college  respecting  the  granting  of  medical  degrees  by  the 
former,  the  university  was  compelled  by  its  chancellor,  Cardinal 
Pole,  to  consult  with  Dr.  Owen  and  Dr.  Huys,  the  queen's 
physicians,  on  the  subject.  The  only  book  which  he  published 
is  entitled  "A  Meet  Diet  for  the  New  Ague,  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Owen,"  folio,  London,  1558.  He  died  the  same  year  of  an 
epidemic  intermittent  fever. — F.  C.  W. 

OWEN,  Henry,  a  scholarly  divine,  was  born  in  171G,  in  the 
county  of  Merioneth,  where  his  father  possessed  a  good  estate. 
He  was  educated  at  Jesus  college,  Oxford,  and  having  renounced 
the  study  of  medicine,  to  which  at  first  he  was  inclined,  he  took 
orders,  and  after  various  steps  of  preferment  became  minister 
Mreet,  London,  and  vicar  of  Edmonton.  Dr. 
Owen  wrote  a  great  variety  of  volumes  bearing  on  biblical  litera- 
ture, and  died  in  1795.  His  principal  works  are,  "Inquiry  into 
the  state  of  the  Septuagint  version,"  "  The  modes  of  quotation 
the  Evangelists,"  "Observations  on  the  four  Gospels," 
"  HarmoniaTrigonometrica,"  "Critica  Sacra,"  "Collatio  Codieis 
Cottoniani  Geneseos,"  and  "Critical  Disquisitions."  He  was 
also  a  contributor  to  Bowyer's  Critical  Conjectures  and  Observa- 
tions on  the  New  Testament.  Owen  was  a  man  of  sound  judg- 
ment and  great  research,  though  none  of  his  works  have  acquired 
lasting  celebrity. — J.  E. 

OWEN,  John"  (Audoenus),  a  celebrated  writer  of  Latin 
epigrams,  was  born  at  Llanarmon  in  Caernarvonshire,  and  edu- 
cated at  Winchester  school  and  New  college,  Oxford.  He  took 
his  degree  of  B.C.L.  in  1590  ;  and  giving  up  his  fellowship  the 
following  year  became  a  schoolmaster,  first  at  Trylegh,  near  Mon- 
mouth, and  afterwards  at  Warwick.  He  was  befriended  by  his 
countryman,  Bishop  Williams,  the  lord-keeper.  The  causticity 
of  one  of  his  couplets,  which  has  been  thus  translated — 
'•  Many,  that  Peter  ne'er  saw  Rome,  decl^  re. 
Lut  all  must  own  that  Simon  must  be  there," 

cost  him  a  legacy  previously  destined  for  him  by  an  uncle,  whose 
papistical  notions  were  shocked  by  the  witty  linos.  The  "Epi- 
grammata"  were  twice  printed  in  the  first  year  of  publication, 
1606,  and  very  frequently  since.  They  have  been  translated  by 
Vicars,  Pecke,  and  Harvey  respectively. — B.  H. 

OWEN.  Joiix,  the  famous  nonconformist  divine,  was  the 
second  son  of  Henry  Owen,  vicar  of  Stadham,  and  was  born  at 
the  vicarage  in  1616.  After  enjoying  a  few  years  of  tuition  at 
a  private  academy  at  Oxford,  he  was  at  the  age  of  twelve  entered 
a  student  at  Queen's  college.  Here  he  studied  hard,  and  also 
heartily  enjoyed  the  ordinary  juvenile  recreations.  In  his  nine- 
teenth year  "  he  commenced  master  of  arts,"  and  toward  the  end 
of  his  university  course  the  divine  life  made  its  power  flit 
within  him.  The  innovations  of  Laud  forced  him  at  length  to 
leave  Oxford,  and  prior  to  that  time  he  had  been  admitted  to 
holy  orders.  Sir  Philip  Dormer  invited  him  to  become  his  chap- 
lain and  tutor  to  bis  eldest  son,  and  he  is  found  next  in  the 


family  of  Lord  Lovelace.  Lovelace  espoused  the  royalist  cause, 
and  Owen  left  his  house.  A  Welsh  uncle,  by  whom  he  lad 
been  supported  at  college  and  cherished  as  his  heir,  displeased 
with  bis  puritanism,  now  formally  disinherited  him.  The  youi^ 
man  then  removed  to  London,  and  in  1G42  published  his  first 
work,  the  "  Display  of  Arminianism,"  which  was  printed  by 
order  of  a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons.  He  next  settled 
as  pastor  in  Fordham  and  married,  devoting  himself  with  con- 
scientious industry  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  His  fame  was 
growing,  and  on  the  29th  of  April  he  preached  at  the  monthly 
fast  before  parliament.  He  next  removed  to  Coggeshall  in 
Essex,  and  a  large  congregation  was  at  once  gathered  around 
him,  and  governed  according  to  the  independent  platform.  Here 
he  published  his  well-reasoned  and  popular  treatise — "  Salus 
Electorum,  Sanguis  Jesu ;  or  the  Death  of  Death  in  the  Death 
of  Christ."  This  volume  only  developes  one  aspect  of  the  atone- 
ment, as  its  title  implies ;  and  Richard  Baxter  challenged  the 
great  Calvinistic  giant  on  some  points  of  the  treatise.  Owen 
was  called  on  to  preach  the  day  after  the  trial  and  condem- 
nation of  King  Charles,  and  his  text  was  Jeremiah  xv.  19,  20. 
Appended  to  the  sermon  are  excellent  remarks  on  toleration. 
Having  made  the  acquaintance  of  Cromwell  he  was  induced  to 
accompany  him  to  Ireland,  where  he  preached  as  opportun.ty 
offered,  and  not  without  fruit.  Afterwards  he  came  down  with 
the  great  soldier  to  Scotland,  and  preached  in  Berwick  and 
in  Edinburgh.  In  1C51  Owen  became  dean  of  Christ  church, 
Oxford,  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  university,  the  chief  students 
offering  him  their  congratulations  on  the  appointment.  Lis 
inaugural  address  was  worthy  of  him — dignified  and  chaste,  not 
a  dry  and  dogmatic  harangue,  but  full  of  life  and  vigour,  rid 
pervaded  by  a  meek  and  cheerful  christian  spirit.  In  1653  he 
and  Goodwin,  president  of  Magdalen  college,  "the  two  Atlases 
and  patriarchs  of  independency,"  as  Wood  calls  them,  were 
honoured  with  the  diploma  of  D.D.  During  his  residence  at  Oxford 
he  published  his  most  metaphysical  work — "  Diatriba  de  divina 
justitia;"  and  this  was  followed  up  by  the  "Doctrine  of  the 
Saint's  Perseverance  explained  and  confirmed."  The  Long  par- 
liament being  dissolved  in  1653,  Owen  was  returned  to  the  new 
parliament,  and,  strange  to  tell,  actually  took  his  seat,  and  was 
also  a  member  of  committee  on  some  religious  questions.  He 
■was  also  one  of  the  famous  "  tryers"  who  purged  so  many  parishes 
of  useless  incumbents,  and  in  this  capacity  he  befriended  Pocock, 
professor  of  Arabic.  Against  Biddle  and  the  Socmians  were  his 
energy  and  erudition  next  directed  in  his  "Vindicise  Evange- 
lical," and  thorough  is  his  rapid  and  powerful  demolition.  Then 
followed  the  "  Mortification  of  sin  in  Believers,"  an  experimental 
treatise,  searching  and  powerful,  and  no  mere  pastime  of  idle 
casuistry.  Owen  began  at  length  to  suspect  the  ambition  of 
Cromwell,  and  along  with  some  officers  drew  up  the  petition 
which,  it  is  said,  scared  him  from  taking  the  crown.  The  deed 
was  not  forgotten,  for  at  the  inauguration  of  the  lord  protector 
Manton  officiated,  and  Owen  was  not  even  invited  to  the  stately 
ceremony.  When  Cromwell  resigned  the  chancellorship  of  the 
university,  and  his  son  Richard  succeeded  him,  Owen  was  at 
once  superseded  as  vice-chancellor,  and  his  deanery  was  after- 
wards taken  from  him.  His  valedictory  address  is  not  unworthy 
of  Samuel  saying  farewell  to  the  school  of  the  prophets.  Six  of 
his  Latin  orations  as  vice-chancellor  are  still  preserved,  and  his 
rule  had  been  eminently  successful.  A  spirit  of  benign  tolera- 
tion guided  his  conduct  towards  his  ecclesiastical  opponents ; 
nor  had  he  been  above  attention  to  his  official  costume  on  high 
days  in  the  university,  so  that  some  of  his  enemies  taunted 
him  with  academic  dandyism.  His  first  work  after  his  retire- 
ment was  in  connection  with  the  Savoy  confession;  and  as  if 
theology  and  piety  should  never  be  divorced,  he  published  in 
1657  on  "Communion  with  God,"  &c.  Much  of  the  book 
is  the  record  of  his  own  soul's  intercourse  with  its  Saviour-God. 
Owen,  whose  pen  was  never  idle,  next  published  "  On  the  Divine 
Original,  Authority,  Self-evidencing  light  and  power  of  the 
Scriptures,"  &c,  a  work  which  is  still  consrdted  with  profit. 
During  his  sojourn  on  his  own  estate  at  Stadham  he  published 
also  his  "  Theologonmena ;  or,  on  the  nature,  rise,  progress, 
and  study  of  true  theology,"  a  work  of  varied  erudition,  showing 
his  equal*  familiarity  with  classical  as  with  rabbinical  literature. 
In  the  meantime  came  out  Walton's  Polyglot ;  the  mind  of  the 
divine  recoiled  at  the  idea  of  so  many  various  readings,  and  he 
published  a  foolish  diatribe  on  the  subject,  denying  what  his  own 
eves  and  a  little  research  might  have  assured  him  of— in  short, 


■  the  purity  oi  the 
s.-riptore,  was  wholly  at  variance  with  palpable  facte  which  now 
excite  no  alarm,  i  irned  collation  and 

ment.     After  the  restoration  of  Charles  Owen  retired  t 
bam,   his  nal  I"  spite  of  legal  prohibition  he  still 

I  he  published  "Animadversions"  on 

as  volume,    Fiat    Lux.      The    first    co 

invited  him  i  Atlantic,  but  I 

multiplying  around  him  lie  refused.    His  wi 

1  .lm,  practical  and 
I  by  his  magnum   opus,  his  ''Exposition  of  the 
This  work,  with  the   preliminary 

.  is  like  gold  in  its  native  matrix  of  quartz,  learned 
ions  in  its  analysis,  though  prolix  in  its 
;:ion;  keen  in  its  exposure  of  Socinian  and  popish  error, 
but   marred   in   its  unity  by  numerous    polemical    digressions. 
favour  of  many  of  the  oppressed  non- 
conformists,   particularly  Bunyan.     During  the   declaration  of 
indulgence  issued  by  Charles,  Owen  preached  in  London  to  a 
n,  and  published  some  antisocinian  treatises, 
arse  on  the  Holy  Spirit."  But  his  career  was  drawing 
to  its  close,  and  various  painful  diseases  warned  him  of  coming 
dissolution.     By  the  aid  of  friends  assisting  him  as  copyists  and 
■rs, he  published  " On. Justification" in  1677;  the  " Christo- 
and  other  works  followed.     After  visiting  various  spots 
for  health,  he  retired  to  the  village  of  Ealing ;  and  some  of  his 
enemies  attempted  to  involve  him  in  the  Rye-house  plot.     He 
died  after  severe  suffering  on  the  21th  of  August,  1G83,  and 
was    buried  in   Bunhill  Fields,  not   less  than  sixty  noblemen 
attending  his  funeral. 

Dr.  Owen  was  a  man  of  great  erudition  and  profound  piety, 
His  mind  wrought  heavily  and  calmly,  but  with  certain  sym- 
metrical results.  He  wanted,  indeed,  the  spiritual  subtlety  and 
nervous  energy  of  Baxter,  and  the  serene  and  elevated  grandeur 
of  Howe.  But  he  excelled  in  systematic  development,  saw  and 
surveyed  truth  on  all  its  sides ;  and  like  a  skilful  architect  he 
carefully  drew  his  plans,  patiently  collected  and  tested  his 
materials,  and  examined  well  and  leisurely  Ms  foundations, 
before  he  reared  his  building.  His  reasonings  are  sometimes 
prolix  and  dull,  and  his  paragraphs  involved  and  confused, 
though  sometimes  he  warms  into  beauty  of  sentiment  and  style. 
His  theology  is  compact  and  massive,  though  not  on  all  points 
self-consistent  and  exhaustive.  His  opinions  on  church  govern- 
ment are  as  nearly  allied  to  presbytery  as  to  independency. 
His  influence  on  his  age  was  great,  fur  he  was  a  prominent 
actor  as  well  as  an  untiring  author,  and  he  was  characterized  by 
integrity  and  by  a  love  of  usefulness  which  his  polemical  ten- 
dencies in  no  way  checked.  When  in  his  maturity,  Dr.  Owen 
was  tall  and  majestic  in  appearance,  though  he  stooped  much  in 
later  years.  He  was  twice  married,  and  from  a  large  fortune 
brought  him  by  his  second  wife,  as  well  as  from  a  legacy  left  him 
by  a  cousin,  his  latter  days  were  spent  in  affluence,  and  he  rode 
in  his  own  carriage.  His  children  appear  to  have  all  pred  i 
him.  The  latest  and  best  edition  of  his  works  was  published  at 
Edinburgh,  1856,  and  succeeding  years. — {Life  by  Dr.  Thomson 
prefixed  to  the  first  volume ;  also  Life  by  Orme.) — J.  E. 

*  OWEN,  BlCHABD,  F.R.S.,  superintendent  of  the  natural 
history  departments  in  the  British  Museum,  was  born  at  Lan- 
caster in  the  year   1804.     He   was  originally  intended  for  the 
naval  service,  and  served  for  a  short  time  as  a  midshipman  on 
board  H. M.S.  Tribune.     At  the  close  of  the  American  war  he 
quitted  the  navy,  and  entered  the  medical  profession  with  the 
intention  of  ultimately  again  serving  at  sea  in  the  capacity  o!'  a 
burgeon.     He  became  the  pupil  of  Mr.  Baxendale,  at  that  time 
surgeon  to  the  L;  ncaster  county  gaol,  and  the  leading  practitioner 
in  the  town.     On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Baxendale,  Owen  went 
iburgn,  where  he  matriculated  in  1824.     He  attended 
in  the  university,  and  also  the  extra-M  ademi- 
turesoi  Dr.  Barclay,  who  had  the  merit  of  having  fo 
in  his  pupil's  mind  that  love  for  comparative  anatomy  whii 
ultimately  to  bear  such  mi  ,  nit,  and  to  place  the  name 

of  Owen  far  in  advance  of  those  of  contemporary  cultivators  of 
the  science.  From  Edinburgh  he  came  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
hospital  in  1825,  and  became  a  member  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  1826.  He  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  Abernethy,  who 
made  him  one  of  the  dissectors  for  the  anatomical  class.  It  was 
through  Mr.  Abernethy's  intervention  that  Owen  abandoned  his 


long-cherished  project  of  again  going  to  sea,  and  that  an  appoint- 
ment to  assist  Mr.  ('lift  in  the  curatorship  of  the  Hunterian 
museum  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  was  obtained  for  him 
and  accented.  For  nearly  thirty  years  Owen's  history  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  that  of  the  Hunterian  museum.  On  the 
death  of  -Mr.  Clift  he  was  appointed  curator;  he  also  filled  the 
office  of  Hunterian  professor  in  the  college.  On  entering  on  his 
office  of  assistant  curator  he  found  that  the  specimens  of  com- 
parative anatomy  in  the  museum  were  undescribed,  except  that 
Hunter  had  left  some  general  remarks  on  the  subject  or  physiolo- 
gical principle  which  was  to  be  illustrated  by  the  different  series. 
Owen's  task  was,  therefore,  to  discover  the  species  of  animals  to 
which  the  different  specimens  belonged  ;  and  to  this  end  he  set 
about  the  enormous  labour  of  comparing  the  Hunterian  prepara- 
tions with  recent  dissections,  the  materials  for  which  he  for  the 
most  part  obtained  from  the  Zoological  Society.  The  extraordi- 
nary amount  of  anatomical  labour  thus  undertaken  and  accom- 
plished, whilst  it  furnishes  the  clue  to  Owen's  remarkable  fertility 
as  a  scientific  writer,  bore  its  intended  fruit  in  the  five  volumes 
of  the  "  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Physiological 
series  of  comparative  anatomy"  in  the  Hunterian  museum,  which 
appeared  between  the  years  1833  and  1840.  This  great  work 
had  been  preceded  in  the  year  1830  by  the  "Catalogue  of  the 
Preparations  of  Natural  History  in  spirit;"  and  was  followed  in. 
1845  by  the  "  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Fossil 
remains  of  Mammalia  and  Fishes,"  and  subsequently  by  two 
volumes  of  the  "  Catalogue  of  Osteological  specimens."  These 
volumes,  however,  represent  but  a  small  part  of  Owen's  labours. 
In  the  short  space  of  this  memoir  it  would  be  impossible  to 
enumerate  even  the  bare  titles  of  all  the  papers  and  treatises 
which  have  emanated  from  his  pen.  We  shall  content  ourselves 
with  referring  to  those  which  embody  his  more  celebrated  dis- 
coveries and  generalizations.  In  1831  he  dissected  the  Pearly 
Nautilus,  and  in  the  following  year  he  published  a  memoir  on  its 
anatomy.  Other  papers  on  the  anatomy  of  the  Mollusca  appeared 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  the  years  1833 
and  1836 ;  and  in  1844  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society 
his  description  of  the  soft  parts  of  certain  Belemnites  preserved 
in  the  Oxford  clay  of  Wiltshire.  For  the  latter  paper  the  Royal 
Society  in  1848  awarded  its  author  the  royal  medal.-  He  also 
contributed  the  article  "Cephalopoda"  to  the  Cyclopaedia  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Professor  Owen's  researches  in  the 
molluscous  or  heterogangliate  sub-kingdom  led  him  to  divide  the 
Cephalopoda  into  the  two  orders,  Dibranchiata  an dTetrabranchiata. 
In  the  former  order  he  placed  the  Spirala  and  the  Belemnites, 
and  in  the  latter  the  Xautilus  and  most  of  the  other  Cephalopods 
having  chambered  and  siphunculated  shells.  He  also  demon- 
strated the  inferiority  of  the  floating  Pteropodato  the  Gasteropods. 
With  regard  to  the  Acephalous  Molluscs,  his  observations  on  the 
species  of  Brachiopoda  induced  him  to  interpose  them  between 
the  Acephales  testaces  and  the  Acephales  sansCoquillcs  of  Cuvier. 
In  1832  the  first  of  Owen's  papers  on  the  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy of  the  monotrematous  and  marsupial  animals  appeared  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  "  On  the  mammary  glands  of 
Ornithorhynchus  paradoxus."  This  was  followed  in  1834  by  a 
paper  on  the  ova  of  the  same  animal,  and  in  the  same  year  by 
one  on  the  young  of  Ornithorhynchus,  in  the  Zoological  Transac- 
tions. In  1837  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  appeared  a 
memoir  on  the  brain  of  the  marsupials;  and  in  the  following 
voir  in  the  Zoological  Transactions  another  on  the  osteology  of 
the  same  order.  In  the  same  year  the  marsupial  nature  of  the 
extinct  Thvlacotherium  (Amphitherium)  and  Phascolotherium  of 
the  Stonesfield  slate  was  discussed  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Geological  Society.  In  1839  in  the  Zoological  Transactions 
appeared  the  outlines  of  a  classification  of  the  Marsupialia.  Pro- 
fessor Owen  is  also  the  author  of  the  articles  "  Marsupialia"  and 
"  Monotremata"  in  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
With  regard  to  the  anatomy  of  the  marsupials  and  monotremes, 
Owen  has  discovered  certain  cerebral  characters,  especially  the 
absence  of  the  great  commissure  or  corpus  callosum  between 
the  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  which  have  induced  him  in  his 
latest  work  on  the  classification  of  Mammalia  to  group  them 
together  in  a  separate  subclass  under  the  name  Lyencephala. 
His  study  of  the  osteology  and  dentition  of  this  subclass,  and 
his  observations  on  the  organs  and  function  of  reproduction  in 
the  Ornithorhynchus  and  kangaroo  have  thrown  light  on  many 
points  of  the  greatest  interest,  which  were  previously  entirely  un- 
known. In  the  year  1834  appeared  in  the  ZoologicalTransactions 


the  first  of  Owen's  papers  on  the  Eeptilia — "  On  the  structure  of 
the  heart  in  the  Perennibranchiate  Batrackia."  This  was  followed 
by  a  memoir  in  the  Geological  Transactions  on  the  extinct  Basilo- 
saurus  of  Dr.  Harlan,  which  bjan  examination  of  its  dental  tissues 
and  by  other  characters  Owen  determined  not  to  belong  to  the  rep- 
tile class;  he  has  referred  it  to  the  Cetacean  order,  underthe  name 
of  Zeuglodon.  In  the  same  society's  publications  appeared  a 
paper  establishing  the  existence  in  England,  during  the  eocene 
tertiary  period,  of  serpents  equalling  in  size  the  boa  constrictors. 
In  1840,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnaean  Society  was  pub- 
lished his  celebrated  paper  on  the  anatomy  of  the  Lepedosiren 
annectens,  which  he  refers  to  the  class  of  fishes,  in  opposition  to 
Dr.  Natterer,  its  discoverer,  who  believed  it  to  be  a  reptile.  In 
1841  appeared  in  the  Geological  Transactions  an  account  of  the 
teeth  and  osteology  of  a  genus  of  extinct  Batrachians,  to  which, 
from  the  microscopic  structure  of  their  teeth,  he  gave  the  name 
Labyrinthodon.  In  1845  he  communicated  a  description  of  the 
crania  of  an  extinct  genus  of  Eeptilia  (  Dicyucdon)  to  the  Geological 
Society.  To  these  contributions  to  the  anatomy  of  reptiles  are 
to  be  added  a  report  on  British  fossil  reptiles  (part  1,  1839  ; 
part  2,  1842),  in  the  Transactions  of  the  British  Association; 
and  a  history  of  British  fossil  reptiles,  1849-51  ;  besides  several 
other  memoirs.  After  proposing  several  important  modifications 
in  the  Cuvierian  classification  of  reptiles,  Professor  Owen  has 
been  finally  led,  by  the  discovery  of  Lepidosiren  and  Archegosaurus, 
no  longer  to  regard  Eeptilia  as  a  separate  class  equal  to  birds  or 
mammals.  He  now  places  them  with  fishes  in  one  class,  that  of 
cold-blooded  Yertebrata  or  Ha?matocrya.  His  published  observa- 
tions on  the  Entozoa  commenced  in  1835,  when  in  the  Zoological 
Transactions  appeared  a  description  of  a  microscopic  entozoon 
which  infests  the  muscular  tissue — the  Triclinia  spiralis.  Another 
paper  on  E  ntozoa  appeared  in  the  same  publication  in  the  same  year. 
Owen  is  also  the  author  of  the  article  "  Entozoa"  in  the  Cyclo- 
paedia of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  the  proposer  of  a  new 
system  ef  classification  for  Entozoa.  In  1832  he  announced  the 
earliest  discovery  of  an  cntophyte  in  a  description  of  a  micro- 
scopic species  of  fungus  discovered  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
air  passages  of  a  flamingo.  In  1838  the  first  of  his  memoirs 
on  the  struthious  birds  appeared  in  the  Zoological  Transactions, 
"  On  the  anatomy  of  the  Apteryx  australis."  This  was  succeeded 
in  the  following  year  by  the  "  Notice  of  the  fragment  of  a  femur 
of  a  gigantic  bird  of  New  Zealand  (Dinornis)."  The  gigantic 
extinct  struthious  genera,  Dinornis  and  Palapteryx,  were  made 
the  subjects  of  five  succeeding  memoirs.  Professor  Owen  is  also 
author  of  the  article  "  Aves"  in  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  and  of  a  history  of  British  fossil  birds,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  British  mammalia,  1846.  His  other  writings  maybe 
referred  to  the  following  heads : — I.  Palaeontology,  including 
his  description  of  the  megatherioid  quadrupeds,  1842;  his  papers 
in  the  Geological  Transactions  on  the  Mammalia  of  the  eocene 
formations;  his  memoir  in  the  same  series  on  the  extinct  gigantic 
armadillo  (Glyptodon);  his  description  of  the  fossil  Mammalia 
collected  in  the  voyage  of  the  Beagle,  1840  ;  his  history  of  British 
fossil  mammals;  and  bis  palaeontology,  which  has  just  reached 
a  second  edition.  II.  Philosophical  anatomy  and  physiology, 
comprehending  the  well-known  work  on  the  archetype  and  homo- 
logies of  the  vertebrate  skeleton,  1848;  "On  the  nature  of 
limbs,"  1849  ;  "  Principes  d'osteologie  comparee,"  Paris,  1855; 
and  on  parthenogenesis,  1849.  III.  Odontology,  including  the 
"Odontography,"  the  most  complete  and  philosophical  treati-e 
on  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  teeth  extant;  the  article 
"Teeth"  in  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  the 
article  "Odontography"  in  the  eighth  edition  of  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica.  Professor  Owen's  masterly  generalization  on 
the  homologies  and  classification  of  the  mammalian  teeth,  and  his 
microscopic  observations  on  the  teeth  of  fishes  and  reptiles,  have 
done  more  to  advance  the  science  of  odontology  than  has  been 
accomplished  by  any  other  observer.  IV.  The  Classification 
of  Mammalia,  in  a  memoir  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Ldnnsean  Society,  in  which  cerebral  character- 
istics are  proposed  as  the  main  basis  of  a  classificatory  system. 
V.  The  Anatomy  of  the  anthropoid  apes  as  compared  with  that 
of  man,  a  series  of  papers  in  the  Zoological  Transactions  on  the 
osteology  and  dentition  of  the  Gorilla,  Chimpanzee,  and  Orang. 
To  this  long  catalogue  is  to  be  added  two  volumes  of  published 
lectures  on  the  anatomy  of  the  Invertcbrata  and  of  fishes,  and 
annotations  to  the  posthumous  papers  of  John  Hunter,  which 
Professor  Owen  has  lately  edited.     Such  is  a  slight  and  imperfect 


sketch  of  his  principal  scientific  labours.  In  1856  he  retired 
from  the  curatorship  of  the  Hunterian  museum  and  the  Hunterian 
professorship,  and  accepted  the  office  he  now  holds  at  the  British 
museum.  Professor  Owen  married  the  daughter  of  his  early 
coadjutor,  Mr.  Gift.  He  has  received  various  marks  of  distinc- 
tion from  governments  and  scientific  bodies,  both  &t  home  and 
abroad.  He  is  D.C.L.,  F.E.S.,  and  G.S.  Hon.  M.E.S.  Ed. ;  Ord. 
Boruss.  pour  le  me'rite  eq. ;  Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur ; 
Acad.  Sc.  Inst.  Paris  Socius ;  Imp.  Sc.  Petrop.  et  Eeg.  Sc. 
Berolin,  Corresp.  He  is  also  an  hon.  fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Col- 
leges of  Surgeons,  England  and  Ireland. — F.  C.  W. 

OWEN,  Eobebt,  was  born  at  Newton  in  Montgomeryshire, 
on  the  14th  May,  1771;  and  died  there  after  a  varied  and 
eventful  life  on  the  17th  November,  1858.  He  owed  nothing  to 
birth  and  education,  but  everything  to  his  own  boldness,  energy, 
and  perseverance.  He  left  his  native  place  at  a  very  early  age 
for  London.  From  London  he  went  to  Manchester,  to  engage  in 
manufacturing  pursuits.  In  1799  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  David  Dale,  who  had  established  cotton-mills  at  New  Lanark 
on  the  Clyde.  The  chief  management  of  these  mills  was 
intrusted  to  Mr.  Owen,  and  with  the  best  results ;  but  Mr. 
Owen's  ambition  soared  higher  than  worldly  gain.  He  endea- 
voured by  education  and  by  every  social  agency  to  make  New 
Lanark  a  model  community.  His  success  herein  attracted  the 
widest  and  deepest  attention,  and  many  were  the  distinguished 
visitors  to  New  Lanark.  But  New  Lanark  became  a  theatre  too 
naiTow  for  Mr.  Owen's  aspirations.  He  began  to  agitate  as  a 
social  and  educational  reformer  with  his  innate  and  indomitable 
vigour.  His  principal  doctrine  was  that  man  is  the  creature  of 
circumstances;  that  his  character  is  formed  for  him,  not  by 
him;  and  that  the  aim  must  be  to  bring  him  into  circumstances 
favourable  to  his  development.  At  first  Mr.  Owen's  views  were 
exceedingly  popular;  but  at  a  large  meeting  in  London  in  1817, 
Mr.  Owen  denounced  all  the  religions  in  the  world  as  the  fruitful 
sources  of  error;  and  this  naturally  brought  on  his  head  a  storm 
of  obloquy,  and  was  an  obstacle  to  all  his  future  plans.  A  few 
years  after  he  travelled  to  America,  and  in  1824  he  bought  the 
estate  of  Harmony  in  Indiana,  consisting  of  thirty  thousand 
acres.  A  grand  trial  was  here  made  of  Mr.  Owen's  communistic 
system ;  and  if  the  trial  failed  it  was  from  the  force  of  elements 
beyond  Mr.  Owen's  control.  In  1827  Mr.  Owen,  having  returned 
to  Scotland,  arranged  his  retirement  from  the  New  Lanark 
mills.  Once  more  in  America,  he  in  1828  resolved  on  a  fresh 
experiment  of  communistic  colonization;  but  the  hinderances 
were  more  formidable  than  he  could  vanquish.  A  prolonged 
and  somewhat  stormy  debate  on  the  subject  of  religion  took  place 
in  1829,  at  Cincinnati,  between  Mr.  Owen  and  the  Eev.  Mr. 
Campbell.  Mr.  Owen  continued  to  travel  and  to  toil  for  the 
dissemination  of  his  creed.  He  delivered  countless  lectures  and 
speeches,  and  published  countless  pamphlets  and  books.  His 
enthusiastic  disciples  strove  to  cany  out  his  philosophy  into 
practice.  The  Owenites  flourished  for  a  season  as  a  sect,  espe- 
cially in  the  large  manufacturing  towns;  numerous  Owenite  . 
establishments  likewise,  some  of  them  on  a  colossal  scale,  were 
formed.  The  failure  of  these  did  not  damp  the  ardour  or  destroy 
the  hope  of  the  pertinacious  Welshman.  He  went  on  prophesying 
an  Owenite  paradise,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Mr.  Owen's 
latter  years  were  spent  in  England.  Not  a  little  was  the  ridicule 
which  he  drew  on  himself  by  adopting  the  notions  of  the  spirit- 
rappers.  His  last  public  appearance  was  at  the  Social  Science 
Congress  at  Liverpool  in  the  autumn  of  1858.  He  was  only  able 
to  utter  a  few  words ;  and,  completely  exhausted,  he  was  borne 
out  of  the  hall.  For  a  few  weeks  he  lingered  ;  and,  with  the 
mark  and  presentiment  of  death,  he  was  at  his  own  desire  con- 
veyed to  his  native  town.  Calmly  he  passed  away  from  that 
earth  which  he  had  striven  so  hard  to  make  better.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  his  economical  ideas,  Bobert  Owen  will  always 
be  respected  as  a  promoter  of  education.  His  defect  of  imagina- 
tion was  the  source  of  all  his  mistakes  ;  for  it  prevented  him  from 
recognizing  the  spontaneousness  of  human  nature,  and  made  him 
rely  too  much  on  an  external  mechanism. — W.  M-l. 

OWEN,  William,  an  excellent  portrait-painter,  was  born  at 
Ludlow  in  Shropshire  in  1769  ;  his  father  was  a  bookseller  there. 
Through  the  influence  of  Payne  Knight,  young  Owen  was  placed 
with  Catton,  the  royal  academician,  to  learn  painting,  and  at  the 
academy  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds.  Owen 
was  distinguished  as  a  portrait-painter  as  early  as  1793,  and,  like 
Eomney,  he  sometimes  painted  fancy  pieces.  He  manied  in  1797 ; 


and  in  the  following  year  exhibited  a  portrait  of  the  Lord-chan- 

Ct.llor  j  jh,  and  several  other  persona  of  distinction, 

notwithstanding  the  rivalry  of  Boppner,  Lawrence,  and  B 

0«ea  •  ■  member  of  the  Koyal  Academy  in  L806,  and 

lointed  prindpal  portrait-painter  to  the  prince 

11,  visited  Paris  with  Calloott  in  1*1  l,  and  was  now  bo 

ona  that  he  removed  from  Leicester  Square  to  the  more 

liable  neighbourhood  of  Bruton  Street,  where  he  took  a 

fly  afterwards  seized  with  para- 

invalid  for  the  remaining  years  of  his 

life.     He  died  February  11,  lf-'o,  in  consequence  of  swallowing 

a  quantity  of  opium  instead  of  an  aperient  draught,  for  whirl) 

'.  it  in  mistake.     Among  his  best  pictures  is  a  portrait  of 
:i,  the  brother  of  Lord  Eldon, 

I  for  the  town  of  Newcastie-on-Tyne. — R.  N.  W. 
OXENSTIERNA,  Axel,  Count,  in  some  respects  perhaps 
the  m  IS  statesman  of  modern  times,   was  born  at 

in  Upland  in  the  year  1583.  His  family  was  one  of  high 
consideration  in  Sweden,  its  head  for  thirteen  generations  having 
held  a  seat  in  the  senate.  Axel's  father,  Gabriel  Oxenstierna, 
one  of  the  first  hereditary  barons  created  by  Erik  XIV.,  died 
not  long  after  the  birth  of  his  son,  whose  preliminary  education 
was  carried  on  under  the  care  of  his  mother.  At  an  early  period, 
.  na  was  sent  to  Germany,  where  he 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Bostock,  Wittenberg,  and  Jena, 
evincing  wonderful  assiduity  and  the  possession  of  a  rare  and 
precocious  genius.  Before  he  reached  his  eighteenth  year  he 
proceeded  to  visit  the  various  German  courts,  and  devoted  his 
attention,  with  a  zeal  that  well  repaid  him  at  a  subsequent 
period,  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  views  and  interests 

i  ere  he  returned  to  his  native  land.  After  that  return  in 
1602  he  was  made  a  senator  by  Charles  IX.,  and  also  employed 
in  various  diplomatic  missions,  where  he  showed  so  much  ability 
that  his  political  reputation  might  be  deemed  already  established. 
Rut  it  was  with  th  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  1611 

that  the  great  Swede's  career  rightly  commenced;  and  thence- 
forward were  exhibited  before  the  eyes  of  the  world,  in  a  field 
capacious  enough  for  their  amplest  display,  those  extraordinary 
powers  of  statesmanship  which,  put  forth  by  Oxenstierna,  and 
combined  with  the  far-reaching  intellect  of  the  monarch  whom  he 
Berved,  made  Sweden  for  a  time  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of 
Europe.  During  the  whole  reign  of  Gustavus,  Oxenstierna  filled 
the  po^t  of  chancellor  or  prime  minister;  and  personally  present 
with  his  sovereign  throughout  a  large  part  of  his  immortal  cam- 
paigns  in    Germany,   he   rendered    him    invaluable  aid  by  the 

y  and  firmness  of  his  counsels.     On  the  Swedish  king's 

t  the  battle  of  Lutzcn  in  1G32,  Oxenstierna  had  a  still 
more  difficult  task  to  accomplish;  for  by  the  fall  of  Gustavus  the 
great  results  of  his  victories  seemed  on  the  point  of  being  lost. 
The  chancellor's  unflinching  intrepidity  and  consummate  skill 
proved  the  salvation  of  the  protestant  cause  in  this  momentous 
and  while  commanders  like  Torstenson,  Wrangel,  and 
-,  formed  in  the  heroic  school  of  Gustavus,  successfully  led 
the  Swedish  forces,  the  master-mind  of  Oxenstierna,  who  had 
now  returned  to  Stockholm,  inspired  from  that  place  the  various 


diplomatic  negotiations  ending  with  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in 
1C48 — a  peace  that  closed  the  Thirty  Years'  war,  and  was  highly- 
advantageous  to  Sweden.  While  the  minority  of  Christina 
lasted,  Oxenstierna  officiated  as  regent,  and  after  she  assumed 
the  government  he  still  remained  prime  minister.  To  her  abdi- 
cation of  the  crown  in  1654  he  was  strongly  opposed;  and 
nothing  could  induce  him  cither  to  sanction  the  act  as  a  senator, 
or  to  appear  in  the  scene  where  it  was  executed.  That  abdication 
he  did  not  long  survive.  His  once  powerful  constitution,  broken 
by  time  and  extreme  labour,  at  last  gave  way,  and  in  August, 
1654,  he  left  the  world  in  which  he  had  played  a  part  so  distin- 
guished. Oxenstierna  was  a  man  of  noble  and  commanding 
presence,  and  singularly  temperate  in  his  mode  of  life,  to  which 
circumstance  he  was  doubtless  partially  indebted  for  the  vigour 
of  his  frame  and  his  almost  uninterrupted  health.  Profoundly 
erudite  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  literature,  yet  a  brave 
and  successful  soldier  (although  always  feeling  himself  better 
fitted  to  act  in  the  cabinet  than  in  the  field),  humane,  just,  and 
still  a  politician,  his  character  was  the  harmony  of  many  attri- 
butes that  are  seldom,  if  ever,  combined  in  one  individual.  As 
a  statesman,  he  stands,  in  the  completeness  of  his  moral  and 
intellectual  gifts,  perhaps  higher  than  any  other  in  the  history  of 
modem  Europe.  Matched  with  Richelieu,  he  could  meet  him  on 
equal  terms  ;  a  master  of  policy,  he  refused  to  sacrifice  to  it  prin- 
ciple ;  free  from  the  taint  of  mere  vulgar  ambition,  his  efforts 
were  solely  directed  to  increase  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  his 
country.  Count  Oxenstierna  had  several  sons  who  attained 
positions  of  high  rank  and  honour. — John,  born  in  1G11,  was 
ambassador  and  plenipotentiary  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  It 
was  to  him  that  the  great  chancellor,  when  the  young  envoy 
lamented  his  political  inexperience,  wrote  the  famous  sentence, 
"Nescis,  mi  fili,  quantilla  prudentia  homines  regantur"  (You 
know  not,  my  son,  with  how  little  wisdom  mankind  may  be 
governed).  He  died  at  Weimar  in  1657. — Another  son,  Erik 
— bom  1624  ;  died  1656 — was  accused  of  desiring  to  many 
Queen  Christina,  but  the  charge  rests  upon  the  merest  surmise, 
and  may  be  dismissed  as  unworthy  of  regard.  One  of  his  sons 
became  grand  marshal  of  Sweden ;  and  a  second,  grand  chancellor 
of  that  kingdom. — J.  J. 

OXFORD,  Earls  of.     See  Harley  and  Vere. 

OZELL,  John,  a  diligent  translator  of  foreign  writings  into 
English,  was  educated  at  the  Free  school,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
and  at  Christ's  hospital,  London,  He  continued  and  extended 
his  studies  of  languages  after  he  had  entered  a  city  counting- 
house,  and  amused  himself  with  translating  Moliere's  plays,  some 
of  Corneille's  and  Racine's,  Fenelon's  Telemachus,  the  works  of 
Rabelais  (no  easy  task),  and  various  others.  He  prospered  in  his 
affairs,  became  auditor  of  the  city  and  bridge  accounts,  of  St. 
Paul's  cathedral,  and  of  St.  Thomas'  hospital.  He  was  farther 
enriched  by  the  bequest  of  a  deceased  friend.  He  was  quite 
unequal  to  the  task  of  translating  dramatic  poetry,  especially 
Moliere.  Pope  made  an  allusion  to  the  fact  in  the  Dunciad, 
book  i.,  284-6;  and  Ozell  replied  by  a  foolish  and  angry  adver- 
tisement in  the  Weekly  Jlfedlei/.  Mr.  Ozell  died  on  the  15th 
October,  1743.— R.  H. 
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PACCA,  Bartot.omeo,  Cardinal,  the  minister  and  fellow- 
sufferer  of  Pope  Pius  VII.,  was  born  at  Benevento  in  175G. 
After  long  service  as  a  diplomatist,  and  having  been  elevated  to 
the  cardinalate,  he  became  prime  minister  on  the  overthrow  of 
Gonsalvo's  ministry.  The  history  of  his  ministry  has  been  given 
to  the  world  in  the  cardinal's  "Historical  Memoirs."  In  July, 
1809,  Pacca  and  his  master  were  forcibly  abducted  from  the 
Quirinal  palace,  and  for  three  years  and  a  half  the  cardinal  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Piedmontese  fortress  of  Fenestrelle.  He  bore 
his  trials  magnanimously,  and  steadfastly  upheld  the  rights  of 
his  church.  He  accompanied  the  pope  on  his  triumphal  return 
to  Rome  in  1814,  and  filled  various  important  offices  in  the  state 
until  1821,  when  he  retired  into  private  life.  He  died  at  Pome 
in  1814.  A  translation  of  the  "  Historical  Memoirs  "  into  Eng- 
lish, by  Sir  George  Head,  was  published  in  1844. — R.  H. 

PACCHIAROTTO,  Jacopo,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Sienese  painters,  was  born  at  Siena  in  1474.  Little  is 
known  of  his  education.  He  executed  many  works  for  his  native 
city,  some  of  which  still  remain.  Involved  in  1535  in  some 
conspiracy  against  the  state,  he  fled  to  France,  where  II  Rosso 
protected  him,  and  employed  him  as  an  assistant  in  the  extensive 
works  on  which  he  was  engaged  for  Francis  I.  at  Fontainebleau. 
He  was  restored  to  his  family  in  the  summer  of  1540.  From 
that  time  we  have  no  further  accounts  of  him. — R.  N.  W. 

PACCIOLI  or  PACIOLI,  Luca  (known  also  by  the  name  of 
Luca  di  Borgo),  an  Italian  mathematician,  lived  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth.  He  was  born  at  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  in  Tuscany,  and 
is  believed  to  have  died  at  Florence,  after  having  taught  mathe- 
matics in  various  parts  of  Italy.  He  was  the  friend  and  scien- 
tific fellow-labourer  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  His  principal  work 
is  said  to  have  been  the  earliest  printed  book  on  mathematics ; 
it  is  entitled  "Summa  de  Arithmetica,  Geometria,  Proportioni 
e  Proportionalita,"  and  was  published  at  Venice  in  1494.  It 
treats  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry,  and  is  valued  as 
giving  a  complete  view  of  the  state  at  that  period  of  the  science 
of  algebra,  which  had  not  advanced  beyond  the  solution  of  quad- 
ratic equations.  The  arithmetical  part  contains  the  earliest 
account  extant  of  the  system  of  book-keeping  by  double  entry. 
Some  other  writings  of  Paccioli  contain  various  applications  of 
algebra  to  geometry. — W.  J.  M.  R. 

PACE  or  PARK,  Richard,  was  secretary  of  state  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII. ,  and  one  of  the  friendly  band  of  learned 
men  who  so  highly  adorned  that  reign,  including  More,  Lee,  and 
their  foreign  correspondents  Erasmus  and  Ulric  von  Flatten. 
Pace  was  born  about  1482,  near  Winchester,  and  was  educated 
at  the  cost  of  Thomas  Langton,  bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  sent 
liim  to  Padua,  where  had  for  his  preceptors  Cuthbert  Tunstall 
and  William  Latymer.  On  his  return  home  he  entered  at 
Queen's  college,  Oxford,  and  subsequently  was  received  into  the 
service  of  Dr.  Bainbridge.  Thence  he  was  recommended  to  court, 
and  was  made  secretary  of  state.  His  civil  services  were  rewarded 
by  ecclesiastical  preferments,  the  most  important  of  which  was 
the  appointment  to  succeed  Dr.  Colet  in  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's 
in  1519,  to  which  was  added  about  the  same  time  the  deanery 
of  Exeter.  Having  acquitted  himself  ably  in  several  foreign 
missions,  Wolsey  employed  him  to  negotiate  with  the  cardinals 
for  his  election  to  the  papal  throne,  but  without  success.  Pace 
being  afterwards  sent  to  Venice,  failed  to  carry  out  Wolsey 's 
double  policy,  and  supported  Charles  V.,  when  the  cardinal  desired 
to  favour  Francis  I.  This  led  to  his  being  sent  to  the  Tower, 
where  he  remained  about  two  years.  He  was  subject  to  fits 
of  mental  derangement.     He  died  in  1533  at  Stepeny. — R.  H. 


PACETTI,  Camillo,  a  celebrated  Italian  sculptor,  was  born 
at  Rome  in  1759.  When  Canova  in  1805  declined  the  professor- 
ship of  sculpture  at  Milan  he  recommended  Pacetti,  who  had 
already  acquired  a  high  reputation  in  his  native  city,  as  peculiarly 
qualified  for  the  post.  Pacetti  was  accordingly  appointed,  and 
fully  justified  the  choice  by  the  flourishing  condition  to  which  be 
raised  the  school.  Among  the  more  eminent  of  his  pupils  were 
Sangiorgio,  Cacciatori,  Fabris,  &c.  Pacetti  died  at  Milan,  July 
6,  1827.— J.  T-e. 

PACHECO,  Fkan-cisco,  was  born  at  Seville  in  1571,  and 
became  a  pupil  of  Luis  Fernandez,  a  decorative  painter  there.  He 
restored  in  Spain  the  ancient  practice  of  applying  colour  and 
gilding  to  statuary  and  sculpture.  Some  of  his  polychrome  works 
of  both  descriptions,  are  still  preserved  in  Seville.  In  1G11 
Pacheco  visited  Toledo,  Madrid,  and  the  Escurial,  and  in  the 
works  of  Titian,  first  became  acquainted  with  the  full  capabilities 
of  his  art.  He  established  an  art  school  at  Seville  upon  his 
return;  and  in  this  school  were  educated  several  of  the  greatest 
of  the  Spanish  painters,  Alonzo  Cano  and  Velazquez  being  among 
the  first.  In  1614  he  completed  his  celebrated  picture  of  the 
"  Last  Judgment,"  for  the  nuns  of  St.  Isabel.  In  1G23  he  again 
visited  Madrid,  with  his  distinguished  scholar  Velazquez,  who 
was  now  also  his  son-in-law.  During  this  visit,  Pacheco  dressed, 
painted,  and  gilded  an  image  of  the  Virgin  made  by  Juan  Gomez 
de  Mora,  for  the  duchess  of  Olivarez.  Pacheco  published  a  treatise 
on  the  painting  of  statues  in  1622.  In  1649  he  published  his 
principal  work,  a  scarce  treatise  on  painting,  which  is  highly  valued 
in  Spain — "Arte  de  Pintura,  su  Antigiiedad,  y  Grandezas,"  &c, 
Seville,  4to.  He  died  at  Seville  in  1654.  Paeheco's  works  are 
now  scarce  at  Seville,  though  they  were  very  numerous  before 
the  French  occupation.  His  masterpiece  was  considered  "  The 
Expulsion  of  Satan  from  Paradise,"  in  the  church  of  San  Alberto 
at  Seville.  Among  his  drawings  or  portraits  is  one  of  Miguel 
Cervantes,  the  author  of  Don  Quixote. — R.  N.  W. 

PACHOM1US,  whose  name  occupies  so  prominent  a  place  in 
the  early  history  of  monachism,  born  about  292,  was  originally 
a  pagan  soldier  in  the  Roman  army.  When  his  term  of  service 
expired  he  returned  to  Egypt,  received  christian  baptism,  and 
having  spent  twelve  years  with  one  of  the  devout  recluses  of  the 
Thebais,  he  became  the  founder  of  the  cloister  life  there.  The 
society  of  monks  which  he  formed  in  Tabennre,  an  island  of  the 
Nile,  was  bound  together  by  rules  which  he  professed  to  have 
received  from  an  angel ;  and  under  his  presidency  it  increased 
to  three  thousand  members.  He  died,  it  is  commonly  supposed, 
in  348.— W.  B. 

PACHYMERA  or  PACHYMERES,  Georgius,  a  priest  of 
the  Greek  church,  born  at  Niea2a  in  1242,  held  various  important 
offices  of  state  at  Constantinople  under  Michael  Pateologus  and 
Andronicus  II.  in  the  thirteenth  century.  He  is  best  known 
by  his  history  of  these  two  emperors,  written  with  an  impartial 
fidelity,  which  enhances  its  value  as  the  work  of  a  contemporary 
chronicler.  A  "  Paraphrase  on  the  Epistles  of  the  elder  Diony- 
sius,"  a  "  Compendium  of  the  Aristotelian  Philosophy,"  and  a 
"  Treatise  on  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  also  bear  his 
name.     He  died  about  1315. — W.  B. 

PACIO,  Giulio  (Jllius  Pacius) — sometimes  called  Paciits 
a  Beriga  from  a  paternal  country  seat — lawyer  and  philosopher, 
born  at  Vicenza  in  1550;  died  at  Valence  in  1635.  His  religious 
tenets  gave  umbrage  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  Vicenza, 
and  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  take  refuge  in  Geneva.  Here, 
deprived  of  his  property,  he  maintained  himself  by  teaching,  after 
a  while  delivered  lectures  on  civil  law,  and  in  1578  was  called  to  a 
chair  of  jurisprudence.    In  1585  he  accepted  a  professorship  either 


0f!:l,.  to  -.  and  in  LS95  removed  to  SedaD 

inita  newly-founded  academy.     When 

I  an  asylum  at  Geneva,  but 

quitto  I  it  Another 

■  gins  professor  of  law  at  Montpellier, 

iC  was  numbered  amongst  his  pupils,  and  set  his 

liear:  |  ,1  master  restored  to  the  Roman  fold ; 

ire  taken  place  in  1619.     His  final  residence, 

n  ith  the  interval  of  a  brief  Paduan  professorship,  was  at  Valence, 

be  succeeded  Cujas,  and  enjoyed  considerable  emoluments 

a:.d  much  honour,     lie  has  left  many  admired  works,  both  legal 

_-t  which  are,  "  '      ;  •     Juris  Civilis, 

i\.lio  ;  I  'rganurn,  Gr.  et  Lat.,"  8vo. — C.  G.  R. 

PACUVTUS,  Uakcus,  brated  Roman  tragedian, 

was  born  about  22  rundisium.     He  was  a  relative  of 

Ennius,  either  bis  grandson  by  a  daughter,  or  more  probably  a 

nephew,  son  of  his  sisi  r.     At  what  time  he  left  his  native  place 

me  is  unknown.     In  the  metropolis  he  followed  painting 

and  poetry.     When  a  very  old  man  he  returned  to  Brundisium, 

and   died"  there  at  the  age  of  ninety,  130  b  c.     Nothing  but 

fragments  of  his  works  have  been  preserved,  which  are  best 

,Lij  b.  L834,  8vo;  andRibbeck,  1852, 8vo  —  S.  D. 

PAPILLA.  Lorekzo  de,  historiographer  to  Charles  V.,  born 

towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century;  died  in  15-10.     He 

wrote  a  general  history  of  Spain,  of  which  only  a  few  sheets 

were  ever  printed;  a  "  Catalogo  de  los  Santos  de  Espana,"  1598; 

"  Libro  de  las  antiguedades  de  Espaiia,"  afterwards  edited  by 

Pellicer,  Valencia,  1GG9;  and  several  MS.  works. — F.  M.  W. 

PADOVANINO,  AuxANDi'.o.  the  son  of  Dario  Varotari, 
called  Padovanino  from  his  birth-place,  was  born  at  Padua 
(Padova)  in  1590,  and  studied  painting  at  Venice,  where  he  also 
long  resided.  He  died  in  1G50.  He  had  a  facile  execution, 
and,  like  most  Venetian  painters,  was  a  good  colourist ;  his  chief 
excellence  was  in  painting  children,  and  he  was  fond  of  introducing 
them  into  his  pictures.  The  National  gallery  possesses  a  fair 
specimen  of  his  work  in  the  picture  of  "  Cornelia  and  her 
children."—  (Ridolfi.)— R.  N.  W. 

PAESIELLO,  Giovanni,  a  musician,  was  born  at  Tarento, 
May  9,   17-11,  and  died  at  Naples,  June  15,  1816.     He  was 
placed  in  the  Jesuits'  college  of  his  native  town  in  1746,  and 
admitted  into  the  choir  of  the  Capuchin  church.    He  entered  the 
Conservatorio  di  S.  Onofrio  in  June,  1754,  where  he  was  a  pupil 
of  Durante.     lie  was  appointed  primary  master  (teacher  of  the 
junior  classes)  in  1759,  and  from  that  date  until  17G3,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  composition  of  many  pieces  of  church 
music.     He  then  wrote  a  comic  intermezzo,  performed  in  the 
private  theatre  of  the  students ;    and  was  engaged  to  go  to 
Bologna  to  compose  "  La  Pupilla,"  which  was  completely  suc- 
cessful, and  he  was  consequently  engaged  to  write  for  all  the 
chief  cities  of  Italy.     "II  Marchese  di  Tulipano,"  was  given  with 
so  much  applause  at  Rome,  that  its  popularity  extended  even 
beyond  the  limits  of  Italy.     When  Paesiello  returned  to  Naples 
he  found  a  powerful  rival  in  Piecini.      Upon  the  departure  of 
this  master,  he  had  another  formidable  opponent  in  Cimarosa. 
Guglielmi  who  arrived  in  1774  also  claimed  the  right  of  exercising 
ility  as  a  composer;  and  the  three  rivals  then  brought  out 
opera  for  opera  against  each  other.    He  had  offers  of  engagements 
from  London  and  Vienna  ;  but  he  received  such  munificent  pro- 
posals from  Catherine  II.  to  visit  Petersburg,  that  he  gave  these 
the  preference.     In  his  old  age,  he  classified  his  dramatic  works 
as  belonging  to  three  periods  of  his  life,  each  distinguished  by  a 
difference  of  style ;  the  first  of  these  epochs  closes  with  his  quitting 
ind  comprises  fifty-two  operas,  all  produced  in  the  mar- 
ly  brief  term  of  fourteen  years.  Paesiello  started  for  Russia 
in  July,  1777,  and  the  third  work  he  wrote  there  was  '"II  Bar- 
is  composing  for  the  theatre,  Paesiello 
number  of  pianoforte  sonatas  for  the  Grand- 
duchess  Maria  Federowna,  sever:. 1  cantatas  for  performance  on 
ions,  and  a  theoretical  work   consisting   chiefly  of 
iniment.    When,  after  eight 
y  lucrative  appointment  and  returned 
southwards,  he  rested  at  Warsaw  long  enough  to  write  and  produce 
his  oratorio  of  "111'  ,t  time  to  com- 

pose twelve  symphonies  for  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  as  well  as  the 
med  opera  of  "  11  Re  Teodoro."     The  second  period 
i'f  Paesiello's  career  now  closes,  and  includes  the  production  of 
thirteen  operas.     He  re  before  the  end  of  1785, 

where  he  reproduced  the  "Barbiere"  without  success,  though  in 


the  same  city  thirty-one  years  later,  the  public  refused  to  listen 
"i iii's  resetting  of  the  libretto,  on  account  of  the  esteem 
in  which  they  then  held  Paesiello's  opera.  Ferdinand  IV. 
gave  him  a  liberal  engagement  at  Naples;  and  he  was  thus 
I  to  fix  his  abode  in  that  city,  and  refused  consequently 
an  invitation  from  Berlin  and  another  from  the  court  of  Russia, 
where  his  return  was  much  desired.  He  was  also  again  solicited 
to  come  to  London,  and  being  unable  to  comply,  he  wrote  the 
opera  of  "  La  Locanda,"  and  sent  it  here  for  performance.  This 
work  made  little  or  no  impression  ;  but  he  reproduced  it  at  Naples 
with  some  additions,  under  the  title  of  "  II  Fanatico  iu  Berlina," 
with  better  effect.  "  Nina,"  the  opera  which  retained  possession 
of  the  stage  later  than  any  other  of  Paesiello's  works,  was  first 
performed  at  Belvidere,  a  summer  residence  of  the  royal  family 
of  Naples,  about  this  time,  and  at  once  achieved  the  popularity  it 
held  so  long  throughout  Europe.  The  revolution  of  1797,  with 
the  expulsion  of  the  king,  shook  for  a  time  our  composer's  posi- 
tion in  Naples.  To  meet  this  emergency,  however,  he  made 
profession  of  republican  principles,  and  so  obtained  a  rich  appoint- 
ment as  director  of  music  to  the  nation.  This  of  course  he  lost 
on  the  king's  restoration  in  1799;  and  he  was  not  reinstated 
in  his  court  engagement  until  after  two  years.  On  the  death  of 
General  Hoche,  Bonaparte,  then  first  consul,  offered  a  prize  for  the 
composition  of  a  funeral  march  in  honour  of  this  hero,  and 
Paesiello  was  the  successful  competitor.  This  drew  the  attention 
of  Napoleon  to  the  merits  of  the  musiciau,  and  he  requested 
Ferdinand  IV.  to  allow  him  the  services  of  his  favourite,  who 
accordingly  commanded  Paesiello  to  go  to  Paris,  in  September, 
1802,  where  Napoleon  appointed  him  director  of  music  in  his 
chapel.  When  the  consul  became  emperor,  Paesiello  wrote  a 
mass  and  a  Te  Deum  for  the  coronation ;  and  besides  this,  he 
composed  sixteen  entire  services  ;  and  he  set  to  music  Quinault's 
libretto  of  "  Proserpine,"  which  was  produced  at  the  Acade'mie 
with  very  little  applause.  Its  non-success  was  in  some  degree 
ascribed  to  the  jealousy  of  the  peculiar  distinction  of  Paesiello, 
which  was  generally  felt  by  the  musicians  of  Paris,  and  which 
was  expressed  in  a  pamphlet  written  by  Mehul.  Finding  himself 
thus  regarded,  and  mortified  at  the  difference  between  his  treat- 
ment by  the  emperor  and  by  the  public,  after  a  residence  of  two 
years  and  a  half  in  Paris,  Paesiello  made  a  pretext  for  resigning 
his  appointment  and  returning  to  Naples.  Napoleon  conferred  a 
pension  on  his  favourite,  with  the  sole  condition  that  he  should 
annually  furnish  a  piece  of  music  for  the  celebration  of  his  birth- 
day. In  Naples  Paesiello  resumed  his  former  position,  and  was 
also  appointed  maestro  di  capella  of  the  cathedral  and  of  the 
municipality.  When  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  placed  upon  the 
throne,  he  made  him  president  of  the  new  Conservatorio,  which 
was  established  on  the  dissolution  of  the  ancient  musical  seminaries 
of  Naples.  Napoleon  sent  him  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour; 
Joseph  conferred  on  him  the  order  of  the  Two  Sicilies ;  and  lie 
was  created  a  member  of  the  French  Institut  and  of  several  other 
learned  and  artistic  societies.  "  I  Pitagorici,"  the  last  dramatic 
work  of  Paesiello,  was  produced  at  this  time ;  it  completes  the 
number  of  twenty-nine  operas  belonging  to  the  third  period  cf 
his  fertile  career.  His  subsequent  compositions  were  almost 
entirely  for  the  church.  On  the  accession  of  Murat  to  the  Nea- 
politan throne,  our  musician  remained  in  possession  of  his  offices 
with  their  immunities;  but  on  the  final  return  of  the  Bourbons, 
he  was  displaced  from  every  appointment  except  that  in  the 
cathedral ;  and  losing  also  his  pension  from  the  ex-emperor,  his 
last  days  were  embittered  by  comparative  poverty.  He  deemed 
himself  slighted  in  his  old  age,  and  stated  himself  to  be  ten  years 
less  than  his  real  age.  A  Requiem,  which  had  not  been  per- 
formed, was  found  among  his  papers  at  his  death,  and  this  was 
executed  at  the  public  funeral  which  was  given  him  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  reigning  king.  Besides  the  ninety-four  operas  and 
the  many  pieces  of  sacred  and  instrumental  music  which  have 
been  referred  to,  Paesiello  also  wrote  a  large  number  of  masses 
and  other  works  for  his  cathedral,  twelve  violin  quartets  for  the 
princess  of  Parma,  and  a  multitude  of  intermezzos,  ballets,  and 
other  smaller  productions  for  the  theatre.  Burncy  describes  him 
as  having  a  rare  talent  for  improvisation,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
bei  a  an  excellent  linguist,  and  to  have  been  well  read  in  ancient 
and  modern  literature. —  G.  A.  M. 

PAGAN,  Blaise-Francois,  Comte  de,  a  celebrated  French 
military  engineer,  mathematician,  and  astronomer,  was  born  at 
Avignon  in  1604,  and  died  in  Paris  in  1665.  He  entered  the 
army  at  twelve  years  of  age,  and  distinguished  himself  i 
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skill  and  daring.  In  1G42  he  had  attained  the  rank  of 
quartermaster-general,  when  he  was  disabled  from  further  service 
by  the  loss  of  his  eyesight.  During  the  remainder  of  his  life  he 
applied  himself,  notwithstanding  his  blindness,  to  the  study  of 
mathematical  science  and  its  applications.  His  treatise  on 
fortification,  published  in  1G45,  is  held  to  have  constituted  an 
important  step  in  the  progress  of  that  art. — W.  J.  M.  R. 
PAGANI,  Gregouio,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 

painters  of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
born  at  Florence  in  1558.  He  lost  his  father  when  still  a  child, 
and  was  taught  his  art,  first  by  Santi  Titi,  and  then  by  the 
ated  Cigoli,  whose  style  he  followed  so  closely  as  to  be 
called  a  second  Cigoli.  Pagani  died  at  Florence  in  1G05. — 
(Baldinucci;  Lanzi.) — P.  N.  W. 

PAGANINI,  Nicolo,  the  celebrated  violinist,  was  born  at 
Genoa  in  February,  1784.  His  father,  Antonio,  was  by  pro- 
fession a  packer  of  Portofranco,  and  being  a  lover  of  music,  and 
having  early  perceived  the  fine  disposition  of  his  son  for  this  art, 
placed  him  while  a  child  to  learn  the  violin.  At  the  age  of 
years  his  mother  dreamed  that  an  angel  came  to  her,  and 
revealed  that  her  son  would  be  a  great  performer.  At  this  age, 
in  fact,  he  composed,  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  a  sonata 
of  so  difficult  a  nature  that  none  but  himself  could  execute 
it.  He  also  went  three  times  a  week  to  perform  in  one  of  the 
churches ;  and  the  next  year,  at  the  age  of  nine,  was  brought 

I  for  the  first  time  at  the  theatre,  on  which  occasion  he 
executed  some  variations  of  his  own  composition  on  the  repub- 
lican French  air,  La  Carmagnole,  being  for  the  benefit  of  the 
celebrated  soprano,  MarchesL     He  now  took  thirty  lessons  of 

the  most  skilful  master  of  the  violin  at  Genoa,  after  which 
his  father  took  him  to  Parma  to  place  him  under  Eolla.  The 
master  being  sick,  his  wife  requested  the  son  and  father  to 
remain  in  a  room  near  that  where  her  husband  was  confined  to 

i.  Young  Nicolo  seeing  a  violin  and  new  concerto  lying 
on  the  table,  played  off  the  piece  at  sight  in  so  wonderful  a 
manner  that  Rolla  would  not  believe  it  was  performed  by  a  child, 
until  he  saw  him  do  it  with  his  own  eyes.  He  then  told  the 
_  Paganini  he  could  teach  him  nothing,  and  recommended 
him  to  go  to  Paer,  who  was  then  director  of  the  conservatory  of 

.  and  who  confided  him  to  the  care  of  Giretti,  master  of 
the  chapel,  who  gave  him  three  lessons  a  week  in  counterpoint 

months.  Paganini  then  composed  in  the  way  of  study,  and 
without  the  instrument,  twenty-four  pieces  for  four  hands.  Paer 
then  took  so  de-m  an  interest  in  him  that  he  gave  him  gratuitous 
instruction.  Paganini  afterwards  visited  with  his  father  the 
principal  cities  of  Northern  Italy,  where  he  gave  concerts  with 

-uccess.  At  fourteen  he  finally  escaped  from  the  severe 
tutelage  of  his  father,  and  went  with  his  brother  to  Lucca,  where 
he  gave  a  concert  which  created  a  profound  sensation.  He  then 
travelled  from  city  to  city  his  own  master,  and  was  all  the  rage. 
In  his  twenty-first  year  he  accepted  a  permanent  situation  at 
the  court  of  Lucca.  Besides  directing  the  orchestra  every  time 
the  royal  family  visited  the  opera,  he  played  three  times  a  week 
at  court,  and  every  fifteen  days  composed  a  grand  concerto  for 

il  circle,  at  which  was  often  present  the  reigning  princess, 
Eliza  Bacciocchi,  the  sister  of  Napoleon.     "  She  never  stayed," 

iganini,  "  to  the  end  of  my  concerto ;  for  when  I  came  to 
the  harmonic  sounds  she  found  her  nervous  system  too  strongly 
excited  by  them.  Fortunately  for  me,  there  was  another  amiable 
lady  who  was  not  so  much  affected,  and  who  never  quitted  the 
circle.  Her  passion  for  music  made  her  pay  some  attention,  and 
I  thought  that  she  would  not  always  be  insensible  to  the  admira- 

lich  I  had  for  her  beauty.  I  promised  one  day  to  surprise 
her  in  the  succeeding  concert  with  a  sonata,  which  would  have 
reference  to  our  attachment.  At  the  same  time  I  announced  to 
the  court  a  comic  novelty  or  love  scene.  Curiosity  was  keenly 
excited  when  I  presented  myself  with  my  violin  deprived  of  the 
two  middle  strings,  so  that  I  had  only  the  G  and  E.  The  first 
was  to  personate  the  lady,  the  second  the  man.  It  commenced 
with  a  species  of  dialogue  which  was  intended  to  represent  the 

s  of  an  amorous  friendship,  or  the  little  passions  and 
reconciliations.     The  strings  now  gave  out  moans,  sighs,  and 

.  now  sported,  laughed,  or  broke  forth  into  the  most 
drunken  madness.  The  reconciliation  terminated  with  a  coda 
brillantc.  The  composition  pleased ;  the  person  for  whom  I  had 
written  it  recompensed  me  with  a  sweet  smile,  and  the  Princess 
Eliza  said  to  me,  '  Since  you  have  done  so  fine  a  thing  on  two 

.  can  you  make  us  hear  something  marvellous  on  one?' 
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Smiling  at  the  remark  I  promised  to  do  so  ;  and  after  some  weeks, 
on  the  day  of  St.  Napoleon,  I  executed  on  the  string  G  a  sonata, 
which  I  entitled  'Napoleone.'  It  had  an  effect  so  captivating 
that  a  cantata  of  Cimarosa,  which  was  executed  the  same  evening, 
obtained  scarcely  the  same  applause.  This  led  me  to  practise  on 
one  string  only."  Paganini  then  informs  us  that  his  passion  for 
travelling  seized  him  anew  ;  his  gains  amounted  already  to  twenty 
thousand  francs,  and  he  proposed  to  give  a  portion  to  his  parents 
before  leaving  them.  His  father  was  not  satisfied,  and  threatened 
to  kill  him  if  he  did  not  give  up  the  whole,  which  he  thought  but 
a  poor  compensation  for  the  sacrifice  he  had  made  in  educating 
his  son.  We  believe  the  whole  sum  was  dissipated  by  a  tedious 
law  process.  In  1813  Paganini  appeared  at  Milan,  where  for 
two  or  three  years  his  concerts  caused  an  immense  sensation. 
His  variations,  called  "The  Witches,"  excited  the  most  vivid 
enthusiasm ;  and  whilst  director  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
of  Milan,  he  contended  successfully  with  the  violinist  Lafont. 
In  1816  he  gave  concerts  at  Venice,  where  he  met  with  the 
great  German  violinist  and  composer,  Spohr,  whom  he  con- 
sidered the  first  canlante  violinist.  In  1817  he  was  at  Verona; 
in  1818  at  Turin  and  Piacenza;  in  1819  at  Rome,  Florence, 
and  Naples;  in  1821  at  Rome;  and  in  1822  at  Milan.  At  the 
Roman  carnival  in  1827  Pope  Leo  XII.  decorated  him  with  the 
grand  order  of  the  golden  spur.  He  was  then  forty-three  years 
of  age,  and  had  not  been  out  of  Italy.  At  Vienna  the  emperor 
gave  him  an  honorary  title,  and  the  city  decreed  to  him  a  medal. 
His  travels  through  Germany  were  a  triumphal  march.  The 
king  of  Prussia  named  him  master  of  bis  chapel.  England  and 
France  confirmed  his  unexampled  success.  In  England  his 
weird  and  mystical  appearance  (perhaps  caused  by  early  pri- 
vations and  subsequent  excesses)  gave  rise  to  many  marvellous 
and  absurd  stories  about  him,  wbich  had  extensive  currency, 
until  they  were  fully  refuted  by  his  own  explanations.  Return- 
ing through  France  to  Italy  he  purchased  in  1834,  at  Parma, 
the  villa  Gajona,  and  in  November  of  that  year  gave  at  Parma 
a  concert  for  the  poor  (a  thing  he  often  did),  and  again  set  out 
upon  a  concert  tour  in  Italy.  In  1835  a  nervous  disorder 
obliged  him  to  refrain  almost  from  playing,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  1839  he  became  a  confirmed  invalid,  and  so  weak  that  he 
could  scarcely  hold  his  instrument ;  recovering  a  little  he  went 
to  Marseilles,  where  he  found  benefit  in  change  of  air.  He  went 
back  to  Paris,  and  from  thence  to  Italy,  where  his  illness  so  in- 
creased, that  he  died  on  the  27th  May,  1840,  at  Nizza.  His  body 
was  embalmed  and  deposited  on  Lis  estate,  Villa  Gajona,  church 
burial  having  been  refused  him  because  he  had  allowed  no  priest 
to  visit  him  during  his  sickness.  For  explanations  of  Paganini's 
peculiar  style  and  method,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article 
in  Fetis'  Biographie  Universelle,  also  to  Notice  sur  le  celebre 
violoniste  Nicolo  Paganini  par  M.  J.  Imbert  de  la  Phaleque. 
His  life  and  adventures  too  are  given  at  great  length  in  an 
octavo  volume  of  above  four  hundred  pages,  Paganini's  Leben 
und  Treiben,  by  Professor  Schottky  of  Prague. — F.  F.  B. 

PAGES.     See  Gaijnier-Pages. 

PAGET,  Henry  William,  first  marquis  of  Anglesea,  a  dis- 
tinguished military  officer,  twice  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  was 
the  eldest  of  the  children  of  Henry,  first  earl  of  Uxbridge,  and 
was  born  on  the  17th  May,  17C8.  He  entered  the  army  in  1793, 
where  he  raised  among  his  father's  tenantry  the  80th  regiment, 
or  Staffordshire  volunteers.  A  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  lGth 
dragoons  in  1794,  he  joined  the  duke  of  York  in  Flanders,  dis- 
tinguishing himself  highly,  as  again  in  the  duke's  unsuccessful 
expedition  to  Holland  in  1799.  A  lieutenant-general  in  1808, 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  he  was  sent  with  two  brigades  of  cavalry 
to  strengthen  the  force  under  Sir  David  Baird,  which  was  to 
co-operate  with  Sir  John  Moore's.  In  Baud's  advance  move- 
ment to  Sahagun  (21st  December,  1808)  Lord  Henry  Paget, 
with  four  hundred  horse,  defeated  a  French  cavalry  force  seven 
hundred  strong,  making  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
prisoners  in  twenty  minutes,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the 
campaign  the  superiority  of  the  British  cavalry  commanded  by 
him  was  incontestable.  With  it  he  covered  the  retreat  of  Sir 
John  Moore  to  Corunna,  and  in  the  battle  of  that  name  his 
cavalry  performed  wonders.  On  the  death  of  his.  father  in  181 2 
he  became  earl  of  Uxbridge.  After  Napoleon's  return  from 
Elba,  Lord  Uxbridge  was  given  the  command  of  the  cavalry 
in  the  duke  of  Wellington's  army,  and  at  Waterloo  he  led  the 
brilliant  attack  of  Somerset's  brigade  on  an  immense  body  of 
French  infantry,  supported  lv  artillery.     At  the  close  of  the 


battle,  and  by  the  side  of  the  duke  of    Wellington,  he  was 
ded,  and  his  leg  was  amputated  in  the  village  of 
00.      Five  .lavs  afterwards  he  was  created  B  marquis.      In 
a  succeeded  the  duke  of  We 

an  I  in   March,  1828,  he 
Ireland,  aiding,  during  his  brief  tenure  of  the 
itholic  emancipation,     lie  returned  as  lord- 
tin  at  the   close  of  1830,  and  in  a  difficult 
inell  won  even  the  admiration  of  his  oppo- 
1  |    q  1846  to  1852  he  was  again  master-general  of  the 
:  at  London  on  the  29th  April,  1851.     Gal- 
■    l.  I.  rd  Angli  se  i  was  tin'  bean-ideal 
,  v  an   |  lier.     In  politics  he  was  thoroughly  liberal. 

.  linly  Ireland  owes  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  when  the  whig  leaders  thought  a  fixed  duty  a  great  cou- 
•  a  total  repeal  of  the  corn-laws. — F.  E. 
»  PAGET,  James,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  surgeons 
the  present  day.  was  born  at  Yarmouth.    He 
;siona!  education  at  Bartholomew's  hospital, 
where  he  highly  distinguished  himself  in  the  class  examinations 
5-36.     in  the  latter  year  he  became  a  member  of  the 

■  of  Surgeons,  and  soon  after  commenced  giving  an  extra- 
academical  course  of  lectures.  He  was  subsequently  elected  to 
the  lectureship  on  physiology  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  and  in  1847 
was  appointed  assistant -surgeon  to  the  hospital.  Soon  after  he 
was  chosen  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  to  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  in  which  capacity  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures 
on  surgical  pathology,  which  largely  added  to  his  reputation. 
He  was  the  first  warden  of  the  medical  college  founded  in  connec- 
tion with  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital;  on  retirement  from  which 
office  he  was  presented  with  a  public  testimonial  from  upwards 

;ity  of  his  pupils  and  friends.     In  1837  he  delivered  the 

ian  lecture  before  the  Royal  S  iciety,  "  On  the  cause  of  the 

ihythmic  motion  of  the  heart."     In  the  following  year  he  was 

ted  surgeon  to  the  queen,  on  which  occasion  he  received  a 

'■alary  address  from  the  mayor  and  town  council  of  his 

native  town.     He  is  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 

a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  surgeon  of  St.  Bartholomew's 

hospital.     He  is  the  author  of  the  "  Pathological  Catalogue  of 

iseum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons;"  "  Lectures  on  Surgical 

Pathology;"  and  of  numerous  papers  in  the  publications  of  the 

Royal  and  Medico-chirurgical  Societies. — F.  C.  W. 

PAGGI,  Giovanni  Battista,  a  celebrated  Italian  painter, 

in  at  Genoa  in  1554  of  a  noble  family.     He  received  a 

superior  general  education;  in  painting  his  master  was  L.  Cam- 

1  '.aso.    In  1 580,  when  he  was  already  rising  into  celebrity,  he  in 

an  unfortunate  brawl  killed  a  man,  and  fled  to  Florence,  where  he 

remained  till  1CO0,  when  he  was  recalled  to  Genoa.    In  Florence 

1     had  acquired  a  high  reputation,  especially  as  a  colourist.    After 

turn  to  Genoa  his  example  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the 

ool.     He  died  March  10,  1627.— J.  T-e. 

l'AGMXO,  S  ANTE  or  Xaktes,  born  at  Lucca  in  14GG.  joined 

the  Dominican  order,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  ancient 

iges.     He  was  a  teacher  at  Lyons,  where  he  "lived  many 

.id  finished  his  Latin  version  of  the  Bible,  a  work  which 

was  patronized  by  Leo  X.     It  was  begun  in  1493,  and  finally 

i"d  at   Lyons  in  1528,  licensed  by  the  Popes  Adrian  VI. 

lement  VII.     Its  merits  are  variously  estimated,  but  are 

acknowledged  by  Jews  and  Christians.     It  was  the  first  modern 

ersion  of  the  whole  Bible  ever  published,  as  that  of  Munster 

t  come  out  till  1535.     Pagnino  died  in  1536.— B.  H.  C. 

I'AIILLN,  Peter,  Baron,  governor  of  St.   Petersburg  and 

iracy  by  which  the  Czar  Paul  was  dethroned 

it  to   death,  belonged  to  an  ancient  but  poor  family  of 

is   born  in   17G6,   and   entering   the  service 

young  was  advanced  rapidly  by  the  friendship  of  Zouboff,  one  of 

favourites.     Paul  when  grand  duke  took  notice  of 

■  d  as  soon  as  he  became  emperor  took  Pahlen  into  his 
il  favour.  The  eccentricities  of  the  unfortunate  czar,  how- 
;reatly  irritated  his  most  powerful  subjects,  and  the  fatal 

]  lot  was  funned.  Paul  heard  that  Pahlen  was  a  party  to  a 
toy,  and  summoned  him  to  his  presence.  "  How  could 
I  provide  for  your  majesty's  safety,"  was  the  ready  answer,  "if  I 
i  every  conspiracy?"  Paul  thus  thrown  off  his 
guard,  was  assassinated  on  the  23rd  March,  1801.  Pahlen  was 
dismissed  by  Alexand-r  to  his  estate  in  Livonia,  and  lived  to  the 
age  of  eighty-two,  "gay  and  pleasant  to  the  last,"  savs  Schnitz- 
ler.     His  dc.ith  took  place  in  182G.— R.  II. 


PAINE,  Thomas,  was  born  in  1737  in  Norfolk,  the  son  of  a 
Quaker  father  and  a  Church  of  England  mother.  At  the  age 
of  seven,  be  says  that  he  seriously  called  in  question  the  truths 
of  Christianity.  He  was  brought  up  in  his  father's  trade  of  stay 
maker,  but  until  his  thirty-seventh  year  passed  a  changeful  life 
as  privateersman,  storekeeper,  tobacconist,  schoolmaster,  excise- 
man, and  pamphleteer.  He  married  twice,  losing  his  first  wife 
by  death,  and  his  second  by  an  arranged  separation.  In  1774 
he  emigrated  to  America,  hearing  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
Franklin,  and  in  Philadelphia  obtained  immediate  employment 
as  a  contributor  of  prose  and  poetry  to  the  Pennsylvanian  Maga- 
zine. When  the  revolution  broke  out,  he  wrote  his  best  in 
favour  of  American  independence.  His  pamphlet,  "  Common 
Sense,"  advocating  separation  from  the  mother-country,  though 
of  small  literary  merit,  produced  by  its  timely  appearance  in 
January,  177G,  a  very  great  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  distracted 
colonists.  In  the  following  December  he  commenced  a  series 
of  papers  entitled  the  Crisis,  of  which  he  published  sixteen 
numbers,  relating  to  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  and  appealing  in 
hours  of  defeat  and  depression  to  the  patriotism  of  the  people. 
The  last  number  appeared  in  December,  1783.  The  extreme 
deliberation  with  which  these,  his  best  compositions,  were  pro- 
duced, was  the  result  of  an  intellectual  sluggishness  that  offended 
more  ardent  revolutionists.  His  literary  success  was  due  to  an 
aptitude  for  coining  popular  phrases.  The  first  words  of  the 
first  number  of  the  foists,  written  two  days  before  the  battle 
of  Trenton — "  These  are  times  to  try  men's  souls" — became 
household  words  with  the  excitable  Americans.  For  his  ser- 
vices Paine  was  appointed  clerk  to  the  committee  of  foreign 
affairs  from  1777  to  1779,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  received 
three  thousand  dollars  and  an  estate  near  New  Rochelle,  besides 
some  small  grants  from  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  In  1781 
he  accompanied  Colonel  Laurens  to  France  and  back.  In  1787 
he  sailed  again  for  France,  and  passed  thence  into  England, 
where,  magnifying  his  own  American  achievements,  he  became 
a  person  of  importance,  and  associated  with  the  English  liberals 
of  the  day.  When  Burke  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  French 
revolution  in  his  famous  Reflections,  Paine  published  his  "  Rights 
of  Man,"  which  was  extensively  read,  and  procured  him  the 
distinction  of  a  trial  for  sedition.  He  did  not  await  his  trial, 
but  having  been  elected  in  September,  1792,  by  the  department 
of  Calais,  a  member  of  the  national  convention,  he  fled  to 
France.  His  trial  took  place  in  December,  1792,  when  he  was 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  as'  an  outlaw.  His  reception  at 
Calais  was  most  enthusiastic.  In  the  French  convention  he 
voted  for  the  trial  of  the  king,  but  not  for  his  death,  giving  his 
voice  in  favour  of  banishment.  On  the  fall  of  the  Girondins, 
Robespierre  had  Paine  and  other  foreigners  imprisoned.  For 
eleven  months  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  he  was  in  daily  expectation 
of  the  guillotine ;  hut  he  escaped,  and  immediately  published 
the  second  part  of  his  "  Age  of  Reason,"  a  blasphemous  attack 
on  Christianity,  which  excited  great  indignation  in  England, 
and  called  forth  a  reply  from  Bishop  Watson.  Returning  to 
America  in  1802  under  the  protection  of  President  Jefferson's 
government,  he  was  allowed  to  fall  into  obscurity.  His  personal 
habits  never  very  nice,  had  grown  repulsive,  while  his  irreligion 
shocked  the  better  part  of  American  society.  He  retired  to  his 
farm  near  New  Rochelle,  where,  in  solitude  and  ill  health,  he  con- 
tinued to  live  for  seven  years.  He  died  8th  June,  1809.  He 
was  not  allowed  to  rest  even  in  his  grave,  for  eight  years  after 
his  death  the  mouldering  corpse  was  disinterred  by  W.  Colhett, 
and  brought  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  new  and 
special  honours.  A  very  complete  list  of  his  writings  will  be 
found  in  Lowndes'  Manual,  Bohn's  edition. — (Chectham's  Life 
of  Paine ;  North  American  Review,  lvii.  1.) — R.  H. 

PAINTER,  William,  an  Elizabethan  writer  or  translator, 
was  (according  to  the  Athenro  Cantabrigienses)  a  native  of 
Middlesex,  and  matriculated  as  a  sizar  of  St.  John's  college, 
Cambridge,  in  November,  1554.  He  left  the  university  without 
a  degree,  and  became  master  of  the  school  at  Sevenoaks  in  Kent. 
In  15G0  he  was  ordained  a  deacon.  In  15G1,  howcTcr,  he 
figures  as  clerk  of  the  ordnance  in  the  Tower,  an  office  which 
he  retained  for  many  years.  He  is  known  as  the  editor  and 
translator  of  "The  Palace  of  Pleasure,  beautified,  adorned,  and 
well  furnished  with  pleasant  histories  and  excellent  novels, 
selected  out  of  divers,  good,  and  commendable  authors,"  2  vols., 
15CG-G9.  A  second  edition  appeared  in  1575.  It  consisted 
chiefly  of  tales  translated  from  Boccaccio  and  Bandello,  and  was 
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ransacked  for  plots  by  the  English  dramatists  of  the  time ; 
Shakspeare  being  among  those  indebted  to  it.  Painter  was 
alive  in  1593;  the  date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  A  handsome 
reprint  of  the  edition  of  1575,  with  introductions,  was  published 
by  Joseph  Haslewood  in  1813. — F.  E. 

PAISIELLO.     See  Paesiello. 

PAJOU,  Augustin,  an  eminent  French  sculptor,  was  bom 
at  Paris  in  1730.  He  studied  under  J.  B.  Lemoine,  and  in 
1748  carried  off  at  the  Academy  the  grand  prize  of  Rome.  He 
remained  at  Rome  for  twelve  years.  In  17G7  he  was  nominated 
ior  in  the  Academy,  and  later  elected  a  member  of  the 
Institute.     He  died  at  Paris,  May  8,  1809.— J.  T-e. 

PAKINGTON,  Dokotht,  daughter  of  Thomas,  Lord  Coventry, 
wife  of  Sir  John  Pakington,  Baronet,  died  in  May,  1079.  She 
is  the  reputed  author  of  the  "  Whole  duty  of  Man,"  and  of  other 
works  of  a  similar  character,  which  were  very  popular  at  one 
time.  That  she  is  the  real  author  of  these  works  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  in  17-11  Sir  H.  P.  Pakington  stated  that  the 
MS.  of  the  "  Whole  duty  of  Man,"  in  her  own  handwriting,  was 
then  in  possession  of  the  family. — B.  II.  C. 

*  PAKINGTON,  Sir  John,  first  baronet,  who  has  filled  the 
offices  of  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  and  of  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  is  the  only  surviving  son  of  William  Russell,  Esq.,  of 
Powick  Court,  Worcestershire,  where  he  was  born  in  1799.  Edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  at  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  he  became  in  1831 
chairman  of  the  quarter-sessions  of  the  county  of  Worcester,  and 
discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  until  1858.  In  1831  he  assumed 
the  name  of  Pakington  on  the  death  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Sir 
John  Pakington.  He  entered  parliament  in  1837  as  member  for 
Droitwich  (which  he  has  since  continued  to  represent),  and  on  con- 
servative principles.  He  was  made  a  baronet  in  1846, although  he 
adhered  to  protection  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  gave  in  his  adhesion 
to  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws.  On  the  formation  in  February, 
1852,  of  Lord  Derby's  first  ministry,  Sir  John  Pakington  became 
secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  resigning  with  his  colleagues 
in  the  December  of  the  same  year.  After  retiring  from  office, 
Sir  John  Pakington  bestowed  much  time  and  attention  on  the 
education  question,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  system 
as  administered  by  the  committee  of  privy  council  was  inefficient 
and  unequal  in  its  operations.  He  took  an  active  part  in  pro- 
moting the  Manchester  and  Salford  education  bill  of  1854,  and 
on  the  16th  March,  1S55,  he  moved  for  leave  to  introduce  an 
education  bill  of  his  own,  in  a  speech  which  was  afterwards 
printed  separately.  Sir  John's  proposal  included  local  rates  and 
local  management  under  the  supervision  of  a  central  department 
of  the  government,  and  the  teaching  of  religion  in  all  schools; 
but  with  a  proviso  allowing  the  absence,  during  religious  instruc- 
tion, of  children  of  a  religious  belief  different  from  that  taught 
in  the  school  which  they  attended.  On  the  return  of  Lord 
Derby  to  power  in  February,  1858.  Sir  John  Pakington  became 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  exerted  himself  to  restore  the 
efficiency  of  the  navy,  until  the  fall  of  the  second  Derby  ministry 
in  June,  1859.      In  that  year  he  was  made  a  G.C.B. — F.  E. 

*  PALACE  Y,  Francis,  the  learned  historian  of  Bohemia, 
son  of  a  schoolmaster  in  Hodslavice,  a  small  village  in  Moravia, 

he  was  born  on  the  14th  June,  1798.  Having  com- 
pleted his  studies  at  the  lyceum  of  Presburg  he  became  tutor 
in  a  wealthy  nobleman's  family  at  Vienna.  In  his  nineteenth 
year  he  published  a  work  on  Bohemian  poetry,  which  was  followed 
in  1821  by  "Fragments  of  a  Theory  of  the  Beautiful,"  and  in 
1823  by  a  "  General  History  of  .Esthetics."  In  the  same  year 
he  began  collecting  among  the  archives  at  Prague  materials  for 
his  great  work,  "  The  History  of  Bohemia."  After  ransacking 
private  and  public  libraries  in  Vienna  and  Munich,  he  proceeded 
with  the  same  object  in  view  to  Rome.  In  1827  ho  accepted  the 
editorship  of  the  Bohemian  Museum,  which  he  retained  for  ten 
years,  contributing  to  its  pages  many  valuable  papers  on  history 
and  criticism.  At  the  diet  of  the  states  in  1829  he  was  appointed 
national  historiographer  with  a  stipend.  He  continued  publishing 
from  time  to  time  minor  works  of  great  merit  and  interest,  but 
the  first  volume  of  his  "  History  of  Bohemia"  did  not  appear  till 
1836,  while  the  fourth  volume,  bringing  the  narrative  of  events 
down  to  1471,  was  published  in  1860.  This  deliberate  slow- 
ness of  publication  is  justified  by  the  accuracy,  impartiality,  and 
general  excellence  of  the  book.  M.  Palacky  is  not  a  Sclavono- 
pliile  enrage,  hut  while  he  supports  the  interests  of  his  race  he 
looks  to  union  with  Austria  as  a  source  of  strength  and  pros- 
perity.    His  works  are  written  in  the  German  language. — R.  11. 


PAL.EOLOGUS.     See  Androhicus,  Coxstantihe,  Ma- 
nuel, Michael,  &c. 

PALEARIO,   Aonio,  or  Antonio   Paleael,    an   Italian 

reformer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  in  1500  at  Peroli 
in  the  campagna  of  Rome.  Early  left  an  orphan,  he  was  edu- 
cated at  Rome,  and  applied  himself  successfully  to  severe  study. 
After  passing  his  early  manhood  under  the  protection  of  a  Roman 
noble,  he  visited  Perugia,  Siena,  Padua,  and  other  seats  of 
learning,  in  search  of  knowledge.  After  having  achieved  aca- 
demic distinction  in  oratory,  poetry,  and  philosophy,  he  married 
and  settled  in  Siena.  In  1537  he  quarreled  publicly  with  a 
monkish  preacher,  and  in  1542  published  anonymously  a  treatise 
"  On  the  benefit  of  Christ's  death,"  which  exposed  him  to  the 
hostility  of  the  Romish  priesthood.  He  was  denounced  as  a 
heretic  from  the  pulpit.  In  1546  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
eloquence  at  Lucca,  and  emulated  in  that  small  republic  the 
position  of  Demosthenes  in  Athens.  His  fame  as  an  orator 
procured  him  the  chair  of  eloquence  at  Milan,  for  which  be 
quitted  Lucca  in  1555.  Amid  all  the  contests  of  that  agitated 
period,  Paleario  advocated  political  and  religious  freedom,  and 
opposed  papal  pretensions.  When  the  papacy  gained  the 
ascendancy  in  Italy  the  inquisition  was  set  to  work,  and  Paleario 
among  others  was  accused  of  heresy  on  account  of  the  book  he 
had  written  twenty-five  years  before.  He  was  taken  from  Milan 
to  Rome  in  1568,  tried,  condemned,  and  executed.  After  being 
hanged  his  body  was  burned  at  the  bridge  of  S.  Angelo  at  Rome 
on  the  8th  July,  1  570.  His  constancy  at  the  stake  irritated  h's 
enemies,  one  of  whom,  Latine,  wrote  cruel  verses  on  his  death, 
and  remarked  in  a  letter  that  Paleario  had  suppressed  the  T  in 
his  christian  name  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  a  cross. — 
(Young's  Life  and  Times  of  Tate' trio,  2  vols.,  I860.)— R.  H. 

PALENCIA,  Ai.onzo  de,  a  Spanish  historian,  was  born  in 
1423,  and  at  an  early  age  visited  Italy,  where  he  studied  under 
the  learned  George  of  Trebizond.  He  was  raised  to  the  post  of 
historiographer  by  Alfonso,  the  rebellions  younger  brother  of 
Henry  VI.,  and  wrote  a  chronicle  of  that  monarch's 
(1454-74).  He  was  employed  in  many  difficult  negotiations, 
among  others  in  arranging  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  LTnder  these  sovereigns  he  was  maintained  in  his 
office,  and  wrote  in  Latin  his  "Decades,"  continuing  the  reign 
of  Isabella  down  to  1498.  He  also  wrote  a  Spanish  and  Latin 
dictionary — the  first  Spanish  vocabulary  we  possess ;  a  work 
entitled  "The  Mirror  of  the  Cross;"  and  translations  of  Josephus 
and  Plutarch— F.  M.  W. 

PALESTRINA,  Giovanni  Pierluigi  da,  the  great  musi- 
cian, more  commonly  known  simply  as  Palestrina  or  Prsenestinus, 
was  born  not  far  from  Rome,  in  the  small  town  of  Palestrina, 
the  ancient  Prasneste,  in  1524,  according  to  Baini's  account.  In 
1540  (consequently  at  the  age  of  sixteen)  he  was  sent  by  his  parents 
to  Rome  to  study  music.  His  master  was  Claude  Goudimel,  a 
famous  Belgian  teacher.  In  15.51  Palestrina  was  appointed 
magister puerorum,  and  afterwards  magister  capelfe,  in  the  chapel 
founded  by  Pope  Julius  II.,  and  called  after  him  the  Julian 
chapel,  in  the  Basilica  of  the  Vatican  of  St.  Peter.  In  1554  be 
published  his  first  wink,  which  gained  him  the  patronage  of  Pope 
Julius  III.;  and  in  1555  he  obtained  a  situation  amongst  the 
singers  of  the  pontifical  chapel,  at  his  acceptance  of  which  he 
resigned  the  situation  of  magisler  capellat  above  mentioned. 
His  patron  died  a  few  months  afterwards ;  and  the  countenance 
of  Pope  Marcellus  II.,  the  successor  of  Julius  in  the  holy  see, 
could  have  been  of  no  great  service  to  him,  though  he  was 
formerly  prepossessed  in  his  favour,  as  this  pontiff  ceased  to 
exist  after  a  brief  sovereignty  of  only  twenty-one  days.  The 
successor  cf  Marcellus,  Pope  Paul  IV.,  having  discovered  that 
some  of  the  singers  in  the  pontifical  chapel  were  not  in  holy 
orders,  and  were,  besides,  actually  married,  raised  objections  to 
this  state  of  things,  and  Palestrina.  who  had  not  the  plea  of 
celibacy  to  advance,  was  discharged  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year  in  which  he  had  been  appointed,  receiving  only  a  meagre 
pension  ;  and  he  would  have  been  reduced  with  his  family  to 
penury  had  not  the  vacant  situation  in  St.  Giovanni  di  Laterano 
been  soon  afterwards  offered  to  him.  This  office,  though  but  a 
poor  one,  he  thankfully  accepted,  and  continued  in  the  faithful 
discharge  of  its  duties  for  six  years,  until  he  received  in  1561 
a  somewhat  more  lucrative  situation  in  St.  Maria  Mi  [ 
Though  none  of  his  works  during  this  period  were  printed,  he 
was  by  no  means  inactive:  and  among  the  compositions  which 
he  wrote  for  this  church  was  one  called  the  "Improperia,"  which 


was  performed  for  the  first  time  on  Good  Friday,  1560,   and 

i  such  a  universal  sensation,  that  Pius  IV.  begged  to  have 

a  copv  of  it      From   that    time  until   the   present   day,  the 

.  "  lias  been  performed  every  year  on  Good  Friday, 

may  be  found  in  the  collection  of  music  selected  for  the 
Holy  Week  in  the  pontifical  chapel.     It  was  published  in  1772 

Barney  in  London,  and  afterwards  by  Ktthnel  at  Leipsic. 
To  the  same  pontiff  Palestrina  presented,  in   1562,  a  six  part 

ipon  ut  re  mi  fa  so)  la,  the  "Crucifixus"  of  which  par- 
ticularly delighted  both  his  holiness  and  the  cardinals.  About 
this  time  the  council  of  Trent  had.  amongst  other  things,  taken 
the  state  of  ecclesiastical  music  into  consideration,  and  i 
many  ref  rms  therein  ;  to  cany  which  into  effect,  Pope  Pius  I\ . 
iinals  Vitelozzi  and  Borromeo,  who  called  to 
their  assistance  a  committee  of  eight,  taken  from  the  college  of 
singers.  To  determine  the  question  whether  in  florid  counter- 
point the  words  sung  could  still  be  made  clearly  intelligible  to  the 
Palestrina   wrote  three  masses  for  six  voices;  the  first 

-ed  on  the  third  and  fourth  modes,  and  the  two  others  on 
the  seventh  and  eighth.  They  were  performed  in  the  palace  of 
Cardinal  Vitelozzi.  The  first  and  second  were  admired,  but  the 
third  was  considered  a   very  prodigy   of  human  art ;  and  the 

ners  themselves  could  not  avoid  expressing,  even  during 
the  performance,  their  admiration  at  this  triumph  of  genius. 
The  pope  having  heard  the  third  mass  on  the  19th  June,  1565, 
Led  its  author  with  the  place  of  composer  to  the  apostolic 
chapel,  a  place  created  for  Palestrina,  and  in  which  he  had  only 
one  successor,  Felice  Anerio.  These  are  the  masses  which,  with 
a  few  others,  Palestrina  dedicated,  in  one  volume,  to  Philip  II. 

in  in  1567,  under  the  title  of  "  Missa  Papre  Marcelli," 
which  name  he  bestowed  upon  them  in  gratitude  to  the  memory 
of  his  great  benefactor,  Pope  Marcellus  II.  The  reputation  of 
Palestrina  now  extended  daily.  In  gratitude  for  the  reception 
which  Philip  II.  had  given  to  his  book  of  masses,  he  also,  in 
1570,  dedicated  to  the  same  sovereign  another  book,  containing 
eight  masses:  four  for  four  voices,  two  for  five,  and  two  for  six. 
In  1571,  on  the  death  of  Animuccia,  one  of  the  pupils  of  Gon- 
dimei,  Palestrina  succeeded  him  as  master  of  the  chapel  in  the 
Vatican  of  St.  Peter,  the  same  office  which  in  a  former  year  he 
had  resigned,  so  greatly  to  his  disadvantage.  About  this  time 
Giovanni,  Maria  Xanini,  and  Palestrina,  who  had  long  been 
friends,  and  orginally  fellow-students  under  Goudimel,  opened  the 
celebrated  school  in  Rome,  from  which  issued  many  an  eminent 
composer.  This  school  was  afterwards  continued  by  Bernardino 
Nanini,  the  nephew  and  pupil  of  the  former;  and  the  beneficial 
influence  which  it  exercised  in  all  quarters  was  no  where  more 
conspicuous  than  in  the  pontifical  chapel.  Palestrina  ended  his 
active  and  useful  life  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1594;  and  his 
remains  were  interred  in  the  church  of  the  Vatican.  Palestrina's 
works  are  reckoned  generally  as — twelve  books  of  masses,  for 
four,  five,  and  six  voices  (Baini  possessed  a  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  book  in  MS  )  ;  one  volume  of  masses  for  eight  voices; 
two  volumes  of  motets  for  four,  and  five  volumes  of  the  same 
for  five  voices;  one  volume  of  offertories  (sixty-eight  pieces); 
two  volumes  of  litanies,  besides  many  single  compositions  of  this 
kind  which  appeared  in  different  collections  (Baini  possessed 
three  volumes  of  still  unpublished  motets,  and  a  third  volume 
of  litanies)  ;  one  volume  of  hymns  for  all  the  holy-days  of  the 

■ne  volume  containing  the  magnificat  for  five  and  six 

and  another  for  eight ;  one  volume  of  lamentations  (two 
or  three  in  Baini's  collection  lately  published  for  the  first  time 
by  Alfieri);  two  volumes  of  madrigals  for  four  voices;  two 
volumes  (sacred)  for  five  voices,  independently  of  some  madrigals 
dispersed  among  other  collections.  Palestrina's  works  were,  like 
all  other  musical  productions  at  that  time,  printed  onlv  in  separate 
parts,  most  of  which  have  since  been  put  into  score  by  his 
admirers;   and  not  only  does  every   collector  of  ancient  and 

il  music  pride  himself  in  possessing  Palestrina  in  this 

mt  wheresoever  vocal  societies  have  been  established,  his 
nown   and  admired. — K.  ]-\   ];. 

PALEY,  William,  the  most  perspicuous  and  popular  of 
English  moralists  and  theologians,  was  born  at  Peterborough  in 
17  1.;.     His  father  was  a  n  in  the  cathedral  of  that 

city.  Paley'a  family  had  formerly  resided  in  the  parish  of 
wick  in  the  Wesl  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  where  his  grand- 
father ami  great-grandfather  bad  possessed  a  small  patrimonial 
estate.  Soon  after  his  birth  they  returned  to  this  district,  his 
father  having  been  appointed  head  master  of  the  grammar-school 


of  Giggleswick.  In  this  remote  region,  which  is  one  of  the 
wildest  in  England,  Paley  was  educated  under  the  parental  eye. 
He  grew  up  among  a  people  of  marked  character,  primitive 
v  ays,  hard  nature,  and  uncultivated  speech;  and  to  the  last  his 
manners  retained  a  tincture  of  the  social  peculiarities  with  which 
they  had  been  imbued  in  his  boyhood.  His  genius,  too,  may 
have  owed  something  to  the  same  local  influences.  To  his  early 
intercourse  with  the  shrewd  peasantry  of  Craven,  who  with  all 
their  simplicity  had  a  keen  eye  to  the  main  chance,  his  pruden- 
tial morality  and  racy  style  may  doubtless  be  in  some  measure 
ascribed.  In  1759  Paley  entered  Christ's  college,  Cambridge, 
as  a  sizar.  His  time,  he  tells  us,  during  the  first  two  years  of 
his  residence  was  spent  not  very  profitably.  He  was  of  a  con- 
vivial turn,  and  his  conversational  powers  were  great,  so  that  he 
was  constantly  in  society,  where  he  says,  "we  were  not  immoral, 
but  only  idle  and  rather  expensive."  This  career  was  cut  short 
by  an  incident  which,  had  Paley  been  of  a  fanciful  disposition, 
he  might  have  construed  into  a  supernatural  visitation.  Early 
one  morning  a  boon  companion,  whom  he  had  left  at  the  festive 
board  a  few  hours  before,  appeared  at  his  bedside,  and  solemnly 
adjured  him  to  alter  his  course  of  life.  No  ghost  ever  spake  to 
better  purpose.  "  I  was  so  struck,"  says  Paley,  "with  the  visit 
and  the  visitor,  that  I  lay  in  bed  great  part  of  the  day,  and 
formed  my  plan.  I  ordered  my  bedmaker  to  prepare  my  fire 
every  evening,  in  order  that  it  might  be  lighted  by  myself.  I 
arose  at  five ;  read  during  the  whole  day,  except  such  hours  as 
chapel  and  hall  required  ;  allotted  to  each  portion  of  time  its 
peculiar  branch  of  study ;  and  just  before  the  closing  of  the 
college  gates,  at  nine  o'clock,  I  went  to  a  neighbouring  coffee- 
house, where  I  constantly  regaled  on  a  mutton  chop  and  a  dose 
of  milk  punch  ;  and  thus,  on  taking  my  bachelor's  degree,  I 
became  senior  wrangler."  Paley  graduated  in  1763.  During 
the  next  three  years  he  acted  as  assistant  teacher  in  Mr.  Bracken's 
academy  at  Greenwich.  In  1765  he  gained  a  university  prize 
for  a  Latin  essay,  the  subject  of  which  was  a  comparison  between 
the  Stoic  and  Epicurean  philosophy  with  respect  to  the  influence 
of  each  on  the  morals  of  a  people.  He  advocated  the  Epicurean 
side  of  the  question.  This  essay  was  probably  the  germ  of  his 
maturer  work  on  moral  and  political  philosophy.  Soon  after- 
wards he  was  elected  a  fellow  and  tutor  of  Christ's  college, 
where  he  resided  for  about  ten  years,  during  which  time,  by  his 
animated  mode  of  instruction,  he  imparted  a  new  life  and  interest 
to  the  routine  of  academical  study.  His  intimate  friend  and 
associate  in  this  occupation  was  Mr.  Law,  son  of  the  bishop  of 
Carlisle,  to  whom  Paley  was  indebted  for  much  of  his  subsequent 
preferment  in  the  church.  In  1776  Paley  married,  and  of 
course  vacated  his  fellowship;  but  in  lieu  of  it  he  had  got  the 
livings  of  Mosgrove  and  Appleby  in  Westmoreland,  and  of  Dal- 
ston  in  Cumberland,  In  1782  he  obtained  the  archdeaconry  of 
Carlisle,  and  a  prebendal  stall  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city. 
His  "Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,"  for  the  copy- 
right of  which  he  received  £1000,  were  published  in  1785. 
This  work  obtained  at  once  a  very  extensive  circulation.  It 
was  admirably  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  being  very 
orthodox  in  its  tone,  and  very  worldly  in  its  principles.  Deficient 
as  it  is  in  all  the  profounder  requirements  of  an  ethical  system, 
it  was  seen  to  have  its  roots  in  reality,  and  to  be  no  mere  beating 
of  the  air.  It  has  a  sufficient  degree  of  truth  to  recommend  it 
to  all  who  are  not  very  solicitous  about  nice  distinctions ;  and  its 
pithy  and  intelligible  chapters  must  have  fallen  like  a  refreshing 
dew  on  a  generation  worn  out  by  the  dreary  prosing  of  Bishop 
Cumberland,  and  his  commentator,  Dr.  John  Towers,  or  left 
unsatisfied  by  the  somewhat  visionary  moralizing  of  Cudworth 
and  of  Clark.  Paley's  ethics  were  a  return  to  a  large  extent 
to  the  Hobbesian  position,  according  to  which  all  moral  obliga- 
tion is  grounded  on  the  command  of  a  superior  invested  with  the 
power  to  punish  any  transgression  of  his  will.  The  university 
of  Cambridge  adopted,  and  for  long  continued  to  use,  this  work 
as  their  text-book  of  moral  philosophy,  and  perhaps  not  unwisely  • 
for,  questionable  as  its  fundamental  propositions  are,  the  good 
sense  of  its  practical  expositions  renders  it  a  beneficial  study, 
and  neutralizes  the  unsoundness  of  its  theoretical  principles. 
In  1788  Paley  was  engaged  in  a  correspondence  with  a  Dr. 
Peiceval,  a  physician  in  Manchester,  on  the  subject  of  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Dr.  Perceval's  son,  a  diss 
wished  to  become  a  clergyman  in  the  Church  of  England,  but 
he  had  scruples  about  signing  the  articles,  some  propositions  of 
which  he  could  not  agree  to,  although  he  assented  to  the  spirit 
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and  purport  of  the  whole.  Paley  was  consulted,  and  his  verdict 
was,  that  in  interpreting  statutes  it  was  frequently  allowable  to 
go  out  of  the  terms  in  which  they  were  expressed,  and  collect 
from  other  sources  the  intention  of  the  legislature  in  enacting 
them ,  and  that  accordingly  a  dissenter  might  fairly  argue  that 
the  government  at  the  time  of  the  Reformatian,  in  laying  down 
pertain  religious  propositions,  had  intended  merely  to  exclude 
from  the  pale  of  the  church  such  sects  as  were  dangerous  to  the 
new  establishment,  viz.,  the  papists  and  the  continental  ana- 
baptists— and  so  arguing,  might  conclude  that  the  propositions 
in  question  did  not  apply  to  him.  This  opinion  satisfied  the 
lis,  the  younger  of  whom  entered  the  church;  but  it 
gave  umbrage  to  some  of  Paley's  high  church  friends  as  betoken- 
ing too  lax  a  conscience. 

In  1789  Paley  was  offered  the  mastership  of  Jesus  college, 
Cambridge,  but  declined  it  for  some  reason  which  he  never 
divulged.  He  was  supposed  to  have  been  influenced  by  a  disin- 
clination to  be  brought  into  contact  with  Mr.  Pitt  (for  whom  he 
entertained  no  great  regard),  when  it  came  to  be  his  turn  to  act 
as  vice-chancellor  of  the  university.  In  1790  he  published  his 
"  Horse  Paulina?,"  in  which  he  tracks  with  marvellous  sagacity 
the  undesigned  coincidence  of  passages  in  St.  Paul's  epistles  with 
passages  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  thus  proves  the  genu- 
ineness of  these  writings  and  the  reality  of  the  events  which  they 
record.  This  work,  though  the  least  popular,  is  the  most  original 
ami  valuable  of  Paley's  writings.  He  published  in  1794  his 
"  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  an  admirable  digest 
of  the  voluminous  materials  collected  by  the  diligence  of  Dr. 
Lardner.  It  brought  him  a  large  accession  of  fame  and  prefer- 
ment. Dr.  Porteus,  bishop  of  London,  nominated  him  to  the 
prebend  of  St.  Pancras,  one  of  the  most  lucrative  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Paul's,  and  soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed  sub- 
dean  of  Lincoln  and  rector  of  Bishopwearmouth.  Between  these 
two  places  his  residence  was  divided  during  the  latter  years  of 
his  life.  In  1800  Paley  was  seized  with  a  painful  disorder  in 
the  kidneys,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  writing 
his  "Natural  Theology,"  one  of  his  most  popular  compositions. 
The  man  who  can  bear  pain  like  a  stoic,  may  be  permitted  to 
enjoy  pleasure  like  an  epicurean.  Paley  could  do  both.  He 
speaks  from  his  own  experience,  and  quite  in  the  spirit  of 
Socrates,  when  he  dwells  on  the  power  which  pain  has  "  of  shed- 
ding a  satisfaction  over  intervals  of  ease  which  few  enjoyments 
can  exceed."  His  health  continued  to  decline,  and  he  died  on 
the  25th  May,  1805.  He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Car- 
lisle, near  the  remains  of  his  first  wife,  who  had  borne  him  four 
sons  and  four  daughters,  and  predeceased  him  in  1791. — J.  F.  F. 

PALGRAVE,  SirFkancis,  F.R.S.,  F.L.A.,alearned  historical 
antiquarian,  was  born  in  London  in  1788,  and  was  the  son  of 
F.  Cohen,  Esq.  He  subsequently  adopted  the  name  of  Palgrave. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  1827,  and  soon 
after  attracted  attention  by  some  learned  articles  on  the  histo- 
rical antiquities  of  Great  Britain,  and  editing  the  Parliamentary 
Writs.  2  vols.,  folio,  under  the  commissioners  of  public  records. 
la  1  831  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  reform  question,  pro- 
posing certain  changes  in  the  ministerial  measure.  About  this 
time  also  appeared  his  "History  of  England:  Anglo-Saxon 
Period,"  12mo,  a  popular  yet  valuable  work,  written  for  the 
Family  Library.  In  the  following  year  he  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  for  his  services  to  constitutional  and  parliamentary 
literature,  and  was  subsequently  created  a  K.H.  In  1832  lie 
published  his  "Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Common- 
wealth: Anglo-Saxon  Period,"  in  2  vols.,  4to.  In  1833  he  was 
nominated  a  member  of  the  commission  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  existing  state  of  the  corporations  of  England  and  Wales, 
and  took  a  deep  interest  in  their  labours;  but  he  and  three 
other  commissioners  refused  to  sign  the  General  Report  in  1835, 
and  Sir  Francis  controverted  many  of  its  statements  in  a  pub- 
lished '•  Protest."  He  was  shortly  after  appointed  deputy- 
keeper  of  her  majesty's  public  records,  an  oflice  which  he  held 
until  the  time  of  his  death.  His  annual  reports  presented  to 
parliament  contain  a  great  deal  of  curious  and  valuable  matter, 
combined  with  ingenious  though  not  always  sound  speculations 
and  theories.  In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  Sir 
Francis  published  "Rotuli  Curia?  Regis,"  2  vols.,  8vo,  1835: 
'•  Calendars  and  Inventories  of  the  Treasury  of  Exchequer," 
2  vols.,  8vo,  1836;  "Documents  illustrating  the  History  of 
Scotland,"  1837;  "Truths  and  Fictions  of  the  Middle  \_  s; 
the  Merchant  and  the  Friar,"  12mo;  "  Essay  upon  the  Authority 


of  the  King's  Council,"  8vo  ;  the  "  History  of  Normandy  and  of 
England,"  2  vols.,  8vo,  1851-57.  The  whole  of  these  works 
are  very  valuable,  and  contain  a  great  deal  of  curious  informa- 
tion respecting  the  political  and  legal  institutions,  the  ecclesias- 
tical polity,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  our  ancestors  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave  died  on  the  Gth  July,  18G1. — J.  T. 

PALINGENIUS,  the  name  by  which  Pietro  Angelo  Manzolli 
or  Manzoli,  a  famous  Italian  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is 
commonly  known.  He  was  born  at  Stellata  near  Ferrara. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  life,  not  even  the  dates  of  his  birth  and 
death.  There  is  an  edition  of  his  poem,  "  Zodiacus  Vita:-,"  with 
the  date  1537,  but  this  is  a  reprint  issued  from  the  press  at 
Basle  of  an  edition  published  by  Bernardino  Vitale  at  Venice, 
probably  about  1534,  and  dedicated  to  Ercole  II.,  duke  of 
Ferrara.  It  has  been  asserted  that  he  held  the  post  of  phy- 
sician to  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  but  no  proof  of  this  statement 
has  been  obtained.  It  is  also  said,  but  with  as  little  show  of 
authority,  that  he  was  an  ecclesiastic.  If  this  latter  had  been 
his  calling,  there  can  be  little  doubt  it  would  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  papal  Index,  where  his  name  figures  among  those 
of  heretics  of  the  highest  class.  The  "  Zodiacus  "  could  not  fail 
to  procure  its  author  this  distinction.  As  the  title  might  lead 
the  reader  to  expect,  the  work  is  divided  into  twelve  books  called 
by  the  names  of  the  twelve  zodiacal  signs.  Certain  passages  of 
it  are  in  the  boldest  strain  of  philosophical  speculation,  and 
others  abound  in  cutting  invective  against  the  church.  If, 
however,  the  immediate  success  of  the  "  Zodiacus"  was  greatly 
owing  to  the  qualities  which  made  it  obnoxious  to  the  inquisition, 
the  turn  of  the  verse  and  the  beauty  of  its  allegories  was  at  a  later 
dav  to  excite  the  admiration  of  Bayle  and  other  skilful  critics. 
The  best  edition  of  the  "  Zodiacus"  is  that  of  Rotterdam,  1722. 

PALISOT  DE  BEAUVOIS,  Ambrose  Maria  Francis 
Joseph,  a  French  naturalist,  was  born  at  Arras  on  27th  July, 
1752,  and  died  in  January,  1820.  He  was  educated  for  the 
legal  profession,  but  he  long  showed  a  decided  taste  for  natural 
history.  He  gave  up  law  about  1777,  and  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  his  favourite  pursuit  of  science.  In  1786  he  accom- 
panied a  French  expedition  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and 
examined  Benin  and  the  kingdom  of  Oware.  He  spent  fifteen 
months  investigating  the  natural  productions  of  the  country, 
undeterred  by  an  attack  of  fever.  In  1788  he  went  to  St. 
Domingo  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  carrying  a  portion  of 
his  collections  with  him.  Here  he  witnessed  the  working  of  the 
slave  system,  and  formed  an  opinion  adverse  to  emancipation. 
When  there  was  a  threatening  of  rising  among  the  blacks,  he 
was  sent  to  the  United  States  for  assistance,  but  he  failed  in  the 
attempt.  In  1793  he  returned  and  found  the  island  in  confusion, 
and  his  collections  destroyed.  As  the  negroes  had  obtained 
supremacy,  they  threw  M.  Palisot  de  Beauvois  into  prison.  He 
was  liberated  by  the  kind  offices  of  a  mulatto  woman,  and  enabled 
to  reach  Philadelphia.  Finding  that  his  name  was  on  the  list 
of  proscriptions  in  France,  he  resolved  to  remain  in  the  United 
States,  and  supported  himself  by  teaching  languages  and  music. 
He  was  subsequently  relieved  from  his  difficulties,  and  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  Appalachian  mountains  and  the 
country  of  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians.  Here  he  made 
zoological  and  botanical  collections.  The  proscription  against  him 
having  been  erased  and  his  patrimony  restored,  he  now  returned 
to  France  with  his  American  collections,  and  there  devoted  him- 
self to  his  natural  history  work.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Institute  in  1806,  as  successor  of  Adanson ;  in  1818  he  was 
made  titular  councillor  of  the  university  of  Paris  by  Napoleon. 
He  published  a  Flora  of  Oware  and  Benin,  between  1802  and 
1820  ;  an  Agrostuphia,  or  Natural  History  of  Grasses.  A  eenus 
of  plants  has  been  denominated  Beloisia  after  him. — J.  H.  B. 

PALISSY.  Bernard,  known  as  Palissy  the  Potter,  was  boin 
about  1510  at  Chapelle  Biron  in  Perigord,  or  according  to  other 
accounts,  in  the  diocese  of  Agen,  but  nothing  precise  is  known 
as  to  the  year  or  place  of  his  birth.  Brought  up  as  a  painter 
on  glass,  he  received  a  sufficient  amount  of  artistic  training 
to  enable  him,  when  glass-painting  failed,  to  gain  a  livelihood 
by  fainting  portraits,  &c.  On  reaching  manhood  he  tr 
through  the  principal  towns  of  France  and  a  part  of  Germany, 
seeking  employment  and  improvement  in  his  calling.  Whilst 
thus  occupied  he  learned  to  survey  land  and  make  plans — an 
art  he  found  of  great  use  in  future  years.  He  also  appears 
to  have  acquired  about  this  time  some  knowledge  of  chemistry. 
About   1538  he  married  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Saintes, 
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finding  employment  as    .  nter,    portrait  and  figure 

■.  and  surveyor:  in  the  last  capacity  be  was  at  one  time 

commissioned  bv  the  government  to  make  a  survey  of  the  salt- 

s  for  the  purpose  of  the  gabelle.     Happening 

i  of  the  newly-intro  I         l  enamelled  pottery, 

the  kind  known  as  majolica,  it  occurred  to  Palissy, 

f  he  could  produce  something  similar,  he  should 

rtune  and  distinction.     His  first  efforts  were  directed  to 

.  of  a  white  enamel,  and  he  had  to  struggle  through 

[some  poverty  before  he  accomplished   even   tins 

He  had  then  to  learn  how  to  prepare  and 

earths,  so  that  they  should  resist  equally  the  actii  n 

intense  heat  necessary  to  fuse  his  enamel.  Palissy  has 
himself  given  a  striking,  possibly  an  overwrought,  account  of 

ils  and  difficulties,  and  of  the  marvellous  energy   and 
rith   which  he   met   and  overcame  them.       Sixteen 
i  :  all  were  thus  spent  ;  but,  however  slowly,  one  difficulty 
,•  after  another.    When  he  had  succeeded  in  master- 
-  materials,  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  a  composition 
.  and  tie  roughly  manageable  in  the  furnace, 
and  of  enamels  of  every  variety  of  colour   and  fusibility — the 
materials,  in  fact,  for  the  production  of  opaque  pottery,  fitted  for 
the  application  of  any  amount  of  artistic  skill.     Whilst  wander- 
ing about  the  fields,  Palissy  had  made  himself  closely  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  the  smaller  animals,  and  he  now  set  himself 
to  model  fish,  serpents,  lizards,  &c,  as  ornaments  for  his  bowls 
and  vas.s,  making  them  in  form,  colour,  and  character,  curiously 
accurate  imitations  of  the  living  creatures.    His  pottery  adorned 
with  tiiese  "rustic  figures,"  as  he  called  them,  soon  found  its 
way  into  the  mansions  of  the  highest  nobility.     But  now  that 

seemed  secure  of  fortune,  a  new  source  of  trouble  opened 
in  his  path.     He  had  turned  protestant,  and  the  protestants  of 

were  about  to  undergo  their  most  fiery  trial.     Whilst 

1  in  decorating  the  chateau  d'Econen  of  the  Constable 

irency  with  figured  plaques  and  rustic  grottoes,  Palissy 
was  arrested  (1558)  and  conveyed  to  prison  at  Bordeaux.  Mont- 
morency and  other  powerful  patrons,  however,  made  instant 
application  to  the  queen-mother,  and  he  was  released  and 
received  a  royal  license  to  pursue  his  art.  About  15G3  Palissy 
removed  to  Paris.     He  was  appointed  potter  to  the  queen,  and 

1  a  space  for  his  furnace  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Tuileries.  His  life  now  flowed  smoothly  and  prosperously  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  science.    In 

owever,  Palissy  was  again  arrested  as  a  Huguenot,  and 
carried  to  the  Bastile.     It  is  said  that  the  king  more  than  once 

him  in  prison  and  urged  him  to  recant,  expressing  himself 
powerless  to  save  him  on  any  other  condition.  But  the  old  man 
was  firm,  and  he  remained  in  the  Bastile  till  his  death  in  1589. 

published  in  1563  under  the  title  of  a  "  Recepte  Veri- 
table," a  curious  work;  and  a  second  chiefly  on  agriculture, 
but  including  a  variety  of  other  topics.  The  two  works  were 
reprinted  together  in  1G.16  and  1777.  A  very  convenient  and 
cheap  edition  of  the  complete  works  of  Bernard  Palissy,  "(Euvres 
completes,"  &c.,  with  notes,  and  a  memoir  by  M.  P.  A.  Cap,  was 
published  in  18-14.  A  life  of  Palissy  and  an  account  of  his 
writings  by  Mr.  H.  Morley  was  published  in  two  vols.  8vo, 
London,  1852. — J.  T-e. 

PALLADIO,  Andrea,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Italian 
architects  of  the  Renaissance  period,  was  bom  at  Yicenza, 
30th  November,  1518.  Little  is  known  of  his  early  teachers; 
he  really  learned  his  art  at  Pome,  where  he  was  taken  by  a 
munificent  patron,  the  celebrated  Gian-GiorgioTrissino.  In  1517 
he  returned  and  settled  in  his  native  city.      His  first  professional 

as  the  remodelling  of  his  patron's  mansion  at  Cricoli.  His 
first  public  work  was  the  completion  of  the  Palazzo  Publico  at 
tana.  A  more  important  undertaking 
waa  the  remodelling  of  the  exterior  of  the  Bagione  palace  at 
Vicenza,  which  he  converted  from  a  Gothic  to  a  classic  edifice, 
surrounding  it  on  three  sides  with  open  lo  i  of  the  Doric  and 
Ionic  orders.  So  great  was  the  reputation  Palladio  acquired  by 
this  building,  that  he  was  sent  tor  by  Pope  Paul  III.  to  I, 
report  upon  the  works  then  in  progress  at  St.  Peter's;  hut  the 
death  of  Paul  put  an  end  to  the  commission.  On  his  return  to 
Yicenza  Palladio  found  ample  scope  f.;r  his  peculiar  talent.  He 
was  employed  on  no  work  . iiti  de,  hot  he  built 

an  unparalleled  number  of  palaces  and  villas,  and  may  he  said 
to  have  created  a  new  style  of  palatial  architecture.  Yicenza  is 
renowned  among  even  the  Italian  cities  for  its  palaces  and  public 


buildings;  and  though  many  of  them  are  by  other  distinguished 
architects,  it  is  acknowledged  that  Yicenza  owes  its  architectural 
rank  mainly  to  the  genius  of  Palladio.  Of  the  palaces  erected 
by  him  at  Vicenza,  the  chief  are  the  Valinarana — one  of  his 
finest  works — the  Tiene,  Porti,  Chiericati,  Barbarino,  Capitanale, 
&c.  Of  those  in  the  vicinity,  among  the  most  noted  are  the  villa 
Capra — long  regarded  as  the  great  exemplar  of  a  country  man- 
sion, and  frequently  copied — the  Trissini,  Pisani,  and  oiler 
places.  He  also  built  several  along  the  Brenta  and  throughout 
the  territory  of  Yicenza,  as  well  as  at  Feltra,  Malac.ntenta, 
Bassano,  and  other  Italian  cities  and  country  places.  Several  of 
these  were,  however,  left  unfinished  ;  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  many  palaces  in  Yicenza  and  elsewhere  are  attributed  to 
Palladio  which  are  merely  imitations  of  his  manner,  it  having  long 
been  customary  to  give  a  factitious  value  to  all "  Palladian"  palaces 
by  ascribing  them  to  the  master  himself.  The  celebrity  which 
Palladio  had  acquired  led  to  his  being  invited  to  Venice.  Here  he 
rebuilt  the  monastery  of  the  canons  Bella  Caiita,  the  principal 
feature  of  the  new  portion  consisting  of  a  spacious  Corinthian 
atrium  with  a  cloister  beyond — a  work  that  was  greatly  admired. 
He  also  erected  the  church  and  refectory  of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore; 
the  Corinthian  church  of  the  Capuchins,  il  Pedentore,  at  Zuecaj 
and  the  facade  of  S.  Francesco  della  Vigna.  His  latest  work 
was  the  Teatro  Olympico  at  Yicenza,  designed  in  imitation  of 
the  theatres  of  the  ancients,  and  regarded  as  a  masterpiece  by 
architectural  dilettanti.  Palladio  dying  before  its  completion] 
it  was  finished  on  a  somewhat  less  magnificent  scale  by  Scamozzi 
in  1583.  Palladio  died  6th  August,  1580,  and  was  interred 
with  great  ceremony  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce.  Notwith- 
standing his  extensive  professional  labours,  Palladio  found  time 
to  devote  to  literary  and  antiquarian  studies.  He  published 
translations  and  notes  on  the  Commentaries  of  Caesar,  which  l.e 
illustrated  with  a  series  of  forty-six  engravings  from  his  own 
designs ;  and  left  many  notes  on  Polybius,  and  on  the  camps, 
fortifications,  theatres,  baths,  &c,  of  the  ancients,  together  with 
a  large  number  of  designs ;  but  these  were  dispersed  after  his 
death,  and  but  a  small  portion  have  been  published.  His  gr  al 
literary  achievement  was  his  famous  Treatise  on  Architecture, 
published  by  Scamozzi  in  four  volumes  folio,  and  which  has  been 
several  times  reprinted,  and  translated  into  every  European 
language.  For  a  long  time  what  was  called  the  Palladian  was 
regarded  as  the  classical  style  of  architecture  throughout  Europe: 
It  was  introduced  into  England  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  may  he  said 
to  have  passed  away  with  Chambers.  In  Italy  a  modified  or 
debased  Palladianism  has  continued  to  be  practised  down  to  the 
present  day.  Palladio's  buildings  have  been  severely  criticized  by 
several  recent  writers,  and  they  are  undoubtedly  open  to  censure. 
But  they  exhibit  much  nobleness  and  originality  of  style,  and  the 
decoration,  if  too  florid,  is  always  rich  and  effective. — J.  T-e. 

PALLAS,  Peter  Simon,  a  distinguished  naturalist,  was  born 
at  Berlin  on  22nd  September,  1741,  and  died  in  that  city  on 
11th  September,  1811.  He  was  the  son  of  a  surgeon  at  Benin, 
and  he  prosecuted  his  medical  studies  there.  He  showed  a 
fondness  for  natural  science,  especially  zoology.  He  graduated 
as  doctor  of  medicine  at  Leyden,  and  wrote  a  thesis  on  intestinal 
worms.  He  afterwards  visited  London,  for  the  purpose  of  exa- 
mining the  zoological  collections,  and  increasing  his  knowledge 
of  this  department  of  science.  Subsequently  he  settled  at  the 
Hague,  where  he  published  some  valuable  works  on  zoology. 
In  17G7  he  was  called  to  St.  Petersburg  to  occupy  the  situation 
of  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences.  He  joined  an  expedition  to  Siberia,  and  made  exten- 
sive collections  of  fossil  bones  of  quadrupeds.  In  his  expedition 
he  trarersed  the  plains  of  European  Russia,  visited  Calmuck 
Tartary  and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  Orenburgh,  Ofa,  the  Ural 
mountains,  Tobolsk  in  Siberia,  Altai  mountains,  the  Yenesci 
river,  the  frontiers  of  China,  Astrakan,  and  the  Caucasian 
Mountains.  Six  years  were  thus  occupied,  and  during  that 
time  Pallas  suffered  much  from  fatigue  and  ill  health,  produced 
by  the  hardships  which  he  had  undergone.  He  received  high 
honour  on  his  return  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1774,  and  was  ap- 
pointed instructor  in  natural  and  physical  sciences  to  the  Grand- 
dukes  Alexander  and  Constantino.  In  1793-94  he  virited  the 
southern  parts  of  Russia,  and  settled  in  the  Crimea,  where  lie 
continued  to  reside  for  fifteen  years,  examining  the  nature  I  hi  - 
tory  of  the  country.  He  finally  sold  his  possessions  in  Russia 
and  returned  to  Berlin  in  1810,  after  an  absence  of  forty-two 
years.     He  published  a  number  of  valuable  works — "Elcnchuui 
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Zoophyticum;"  "Miscellanea  Zoologica;"  "Travels  in  the  Russian 
Empire;"  "  Account  of  different  species  of  Rodentia,"  two  vols. 
Svo;  "Flora  Eossica,"  illustrated  with  plates;  "Zoographia 
Rosso-asiatica;"  "Observations  on  the  Formation  of  Mountains;" 
"History  of  the  Mongolian  Nations;  "  "  Travels  in  the  Southern 
parts  of  Russia  ;  "  and  a  surgical  vocabulary.  He  was  a  fellow 
of  many  learned  societies  in  Europe,  and  he  contributed  papers 
to  their  Transactions. — J.  II.  B. 

PALLAVICINO,  SforzA,  Cardinal  and  historian,  born  in 
Rome  in  1G07  ;  died  June,  10G7.  Of  illustrious  birth  and  con- 
siderable talents,  courted  by  dignities  and  honours,  he  chose  at 
about  the  age  of  thirty  the  severe  seclusion  of  the  cloister,  and 
there  gave  himself  to  study  and  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
His  principal  work,  a  "  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,"  written 
in  opposition  to  that  by  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  is  esteemed  an  authentic 
record  of  facts. — C.  G.  R. 

PAL  LIS  ER,  Sir  Hugh,  a  British  admiral,  was  bora  at 
Kirk  Deighton,  Yorkshire,  2Gth  February,  1722,  was  sent  early 
to  sea,  and  was  made  lieutenant  in  1742.  He  was  posted 
captain  in  1746,  after  taking  four  French  privateers  with  the 
Weazle  sloop.  The  following  year  he  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
death  by  the  accidental  explosion  of  fire-arms  on  board  his  ship. 
He  conveyed  the  troops  which  under  General  Braddock  made  the 
unfortunate  campaign  in  America  in  1755.  Four  years  later  he 
1 -d  tii"  body  of  seamen  which  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Quebec. 
He  continued  to  advance  in  official  rank ;  in  1773  was  created  a 
baronet,  and  shortly  after  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for 
Scarborough.  He  became  a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  in  1778 
•ice-admiral  of  the  blue.  In  the  action  off  Ushant,  July  27, 
1778,  a  misunderstanding  between  Palliser  and  Admiral  Kcppel 
led  to  a  court-martial,  which  gave  rise  to  much  party  feeling 
and  threw  unmerited  odium  upon  Palliser's  name.  Sir  Hugh 
became  governor  of  Greenwich  hospital,  and  died  19th  March, 
1796,  at  his  seat  the  Yache  in  Buckinghamshire. — R.  II. 

PALMA,  Jacopo,  called  the  Old,  was  born  at  Serinalta, 
Bear  Bergamo,  about  1180,  and  was  still  living  in  1521.  He 
studied  painting  in  Venice,  where  he  became  a  follower  of  Titian 
and  Giorgione.  He  excelled  in  portraits.  His  masterpiece  is  con- 
sidered the  I'ieta,  with  Saints  Barbara,  Sebastian,  and  Anthony, 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Formosa,  at  Yenice. — R.  N.  W. 

PALMA,  Jacopo,  called  the  Young,  was  the  son  of  Antonio, 
and  the  great  nephew  of  the  elder  Palina;  he  was  born  in 
Yenice  in  1544,  and  died  in  1G28.  The  younger  Palma,  says 
Lanzi,  was  the  last  of  the  good  age,  and  the  first  of  the  bad, 
of  the  Venetian  painters.  Venice  still  abounds  in  pictures  by  the 
younger  Palma,  and  some  of  the  finest  are  in  the  ducal  palace, 
as  the  famous  "  River  Fight,  or  Quaddro  dei  Burchi  "  (Cembo 
defeating  the  Milanese  near  Cremona).  He  also  etched  several 
plates.— (Vasari;  Ridolfi;  Zanetti.)— R.  N.  W. 

PALMAROLI,  Pietro,  an  Italian  painter,  who  died  at  Rome 
in  1828,  having  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  picture  restorer.  He 
was  the  first  to  transfer  frescoes  from  the  wall  to  canvas.  The 
process  is  now  commen,  though  a  very  delicate  one. — R.  N.  W. 

PALMBLAD,  Wii.iiklm  Fredrik,  an  eminent,  versatile, 
and  voluminous  Swedish  author,  was  born  at  Liljestad,  near 
Soderkoping.  on  the  lGth  of  Decemher,  1788.  He  went  to  study 
at  Upsala,  where-,  having  bought  the  university  printing-office, 
he  commenced  the  publication  of  a  series  of  works  which  ulti- 
mately revolutionized  the  whole  of  Swedish  literature.  The  first 
number  of  Phosphorus,  a  periodical  conducted  by  Palmblad  and 
the  great  poet  Atterbom,  appeared  in  1810;  the  Lithratur 
Tidning  (Literary  Gazette)  followed  in  1813  ;  and  in  those 
organs  war  to  the  knife  was  waged  against  the  principles  of  the 
French  schooi,  which  then  reigned  dominant  in  the  literature  of 
Sweden.  The  Phosphorists  (as  they  were  called  from  the  first- 
named  publication),  after  encountering  much  hostility,  especially 
from  the  Swedish  Academy,  found  their  labours  at  last  generally 
crowned  with  success.  Palmblad  continued  to  work  unweariedly 
with  his  pen,  and,  pursuing  also  an  academical  career,  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Greek  in  1835.  In  this  capacity  he  translated 
Sophocles  and  „Eschylus.  Besides  more  solid  productions,  he  also 
wrote  novels  which  have  proved  successful.  His  great  work,  how- 
ever, is  his  "  Biographiskt  Lexicon  ofver  namnkunnige  Svenska 
Man"  (Biographical  Dictionary  of  celebrated  Swedes),  a  monu- 
ment of  erudition  and  untiring  industry,  and  indispensable  to 
every  student  of  Scandinavian  literature.'  Palmblad  died  on  the 
2d  of  September,  ]  852.— J.  J. 

*  PALMERSTON,  Hexky  John  Tempije,  third  viscount, 


K.G  ,  prime  minister  of  Great  Britain,  was  born  at  his  seat  of 
Broadlands,  near  Romsey,  Hampshire,  on  the  20th  October,  1784 
Lord  Palmerston  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  Anthony  Temple, 
secretary  successively  to  Sir  Philip  Sydney  and  to  the  earl  o 
Essex,  and  belongs  to  the  family  which  produced  Sir  William 
Temple,  the  statesman  and  scholar,  and  to  which  the  ducal  house 
of  Buckingham  and  Chandos  traces  its  origin.  Anthony  Temple 
founded  the  Irish  branch  of  the  family.  His  son,  Sir  John  Temple, 
died  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland.  Sir  Henry  Temple,  grandson  of 
Sir  John,  was  raised  to  the  Irish  peerage  in  1722,  as  Viscount 
Palmerston  and  Baron  Temple,  and  Sir  Henry's  grandson,  the 
second  Viscount  Palmerston,  was  the  father  of  the  premier.  The 
second  Lord  Palmerston  was  made  a  commissioner  of  the  admiralty 
in  1766,  and  was  well  known  in  the  literary  and  artistic,  as  well 
as  fashionable  circles  of  the  metropolis.  He  wrote  vers  de 
societe;  he  patronized  art  and  artists;  and  he  was  a  member 
of  the  club  founded  by  Dr.  Johnson.  The  premier  was  educated 
at  Harrow,  whence  he  was  sent,  like  the  marquis  of  Lansdowne 
and  Earl  Russell,  to  Edinburgh,  which  with  such  teachers  in  its 
university  as  Stewart  and  Playfair,  attracted  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century  young  men  from  every  quarter.  He  finished  his 
education  at  the  university  of  Cambridge.  In  1802,  when  only 
eighteen,  he  succeeded  to  the  Irish  peerage  on  the  death  of  his 
father.  He  was  left  the  ward  of  the  first  earl  of  Malmesbury, 
who  is  said  to  have  discerned  his  political  promise.  In  1806, 
the  year  of  Pitt's  death,  he  contested  unsuccessfully  with  the 
present  marquis  of  Lansdowne,  then  Lord  Henry  Petty  (who 
had  been  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  the  ministry  of 
"all  the  Talents"),  the  representation  of  his  alma  mater,  the 
university  of  Cambridge.  Again  in  1807  he  repeated  the  experi- 
ment, and  again  he  failed ;  he  was  more  fortunate  on  the  third 
trial  in  1811,  when  he  was  returned  for  the  university,  which 
he  continued  to  represent  until  1831.  Meanwhile  he  had  entered 
parliament  in  1807  as  member  for  Horsham,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  made  a  lord  of  the  admiralty  in  the  duke  of  Portland's 
administration.  He  delivered  his  maiden  speech  on  the  3rd  of 
February,  1808.  Characteristically,  it  was  in  opposition  to  a 
motion  "for  the  production  cf  papers,  made  the  ground  of  an 
attack  on  the  expedition  against  Copenhagen.  In  1809  Lord 
Palmerston  was  appointed  to  fill  the  office  of  secretary  at  war 
— one  in  which  for  many  years  he  remained  without  interrup- 
tion. Lord  Palmerston  was  not  a  frequent  speaker,  confining 
himself  chiefly  to  the  affairs  of  his  own  department.  Of  his 
earlier  miscellaneous  speeches,  the  most  noticeable  are  those  on 
catholic  emancipation,  which  he  advocated  from  1813  onwards 
to  its  triumph  in  1829.  Years  rolled  on,  and  Lord  Palmerston 
was  secretarv  at  war  and  nothing  more,  until  on  the  accession 
of  Mr.  Canning  to  the  premiership,  he  combined  with  his  old 
office  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  and  retained  both  in  the  succeeding 
"  transition  ministry"  of  Lord  Goderich,  and  in  that  of  the  duke 
of  Wellington.  He  was  among  the  "Canningites"  who  retired 
from  the  Wellington  ministry  when  the  duke  forced  on  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  from  that  event  dates  his  rise  in 
political  importance.  He  spoke  elaborately  and  forcibly  in  the 
final  discussions  on  catholic  emancipation,  and  he  now  began  to 
distinguish  himself  as  the  advocate  of  a  liberal  foreign  policy.  In 
June,  1829,  he  attacked  with  vigour  what  he  considered,  when 
compared  with  that  of  Canning,  the  retrograde  foreign  policy  ot 
the  Wellington  ministry,  and  in  March,  1830,  he  took  the  initia- 
tive and  made  a  motion  on  the  affairs  of  Portugal,  which  though  lost 
bv  a  large  majority,  enabled  him  to  deliver  an  elaborate  speech,  con- 
taining  his  whole  philosophy  of  foreign  politics,  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  which  was  to  mark  him  out  as  the  foreign  secretary  of  the 
coming  "liberal  ministry.  With  the  accession  of  Lord  Grey  and  the 
whigs  to  power  in  November,  1830,  Lord  Palmerston  received 
the  seals  of  the  foreign  office.  He  retained  them  till  the  forma- 
tion of  Sir  Rohert  Peel's  ministry  in  November,  1834.  He  had 
not  been  idle  in  the  interval  He  consolidated  the  alliance  with 
France.  In  concert  with  Louis  Philippe  he  established  the  inde- 
pendence of  Belgium,  and  placed  upon  its  throne  a  monarch 
friendly  to  both  countries.  With  the  same  aid  he  negotiated 
the  quadruple  alliance  (22d  April,  1834)  of  England,  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  which  gave  a  death-blow  to  the  reactionary 
Carlists  and  Miguelites  of  the  peninsula.  With  the  fall  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  short  ministry,  Lord  Palmerston  returned  to  the 
foreign  office,  in  April,  1835,  and  remained  foreign  secretary 
until  Sir  Robert's  rcaccession  to  power,  in  September,  1841. 
The  chief  of  Lord  Palmerston's  achievements  during  his  second 
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•  s  settlement  of  the  Eastern 

M.   Thiers,  supported  the  claims  of 
Mehen       '  h  threatened  Turkey  with  dismembern 

-  ria  and  Egypt.     On  the  13th  of  July,  1840, 
rd  Palmerston's   instrumentality,  the 
convention  between  England,  Russia.  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Tur- 
key, which  dictated  terms  to  Mehemet  Ali,  and  left    France 

I  in  Europe.     Action  followed  qui.kly  on  negotiation,  and 
Napier  captured   Acre.     The  warlike  Thiers  fell, 
;md  was  succeeded  by  thi  Guizot.      Six   weeks  after- 

wards Lord  Melbourne's  ministry  resigned,  and  Lord  Palmerston 
went   into  opposition.      In  July,  r  the  repeal  of  the 

corn  laws,  and  the  overthrow  of  Sir  Roberl  Peel's  .second  and 
final  ministry,  thewhigs  returned  to  power,  and  with  them  Lord 
_u  office.     The  trickery  of  Guizot  and 
Louis  Philip]  the  entente  cordiah,  and  he  had  to 

oppose,  and  did  op]  fully,  the  policy  not  only  of  Aus- 

tria, but  of  France  in  Switzerland,  when  the  catholic  cantons 
revolted  against  the  federal  diet.  The  queen  of  Portugal  was 
supported  on  her  throne,  not  without  the  tender  of  some  good 
advice  from  England.  The  strange  phenomenon  of  a  reforming 
pope  was  welcomed,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1847  Lord  Minto  was 
sent  to  advise  the  Italian  liberals.  Then  came  the  European 
convulsions  of  1848-4;>,  dining  which  Lord  Palmerston's  policy 
was,  on  the  whole,  one  not  merely  of  non-intervention,  but  of 
non-interference.  Much  blamed  by  a  section  of  the  liberal  party 
for  not  acknowledging  or  aiding  the  independence  of  Hungary, 
Lord  Palmerston  supported  the  claims  of  the  vanquished  to  a 
secure  asylum.  When  Austria  demanded  from  the  Porte  the 
surrender  of  her  Hungarian  subjects,  and  Russia  that  of  her 
Polish  subjects,  Lord  Palmerston  promised  Turkey  the  aid  of 
England,  and  the  refugees  were  not  surrendered.  The  strength 
of  Lord  Palmerston's  ministerial  position  after  the  European 
revolution  was  tested  in  the  June  of  1850,  when  Sir  Robert 
Peel  (it  was  his  last  appearance  in  debate)  with  his  personal  fol- 
lowers, the  conservatives  under  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  Mr.  Hume 
with  the  Manchester  party,  coalesced  to  oppose  Mr.  Roebuck's 
vote  of  confidence  in  the  foreign  secretary,  who  had  just  been 
t  irmally  censured  by  the  house  of  peers  for  his  conduct  towards 
Greece  in  the  affair  of  Pacifico.  After  a  four  nights'  debate, 
Mr.  Roebuck's  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  forty-six  in 
a  house  of  five  hundred  and  seventy-four  members.  Some 
eighteen  months  after  this  triumph  Lcrd  Falmerston  ceased  to 
be  foreign  secretary.  The  main  cause  was  a  disagreement  with 
Lord  John,  now  Earl  Russell,  then  prime  minister.  The  fol- 
lowing is  Sir  Archibald  Alison's  narrative  of  the  rupture: — 
'•  Lord  Palmerston,  who  had  so  long  conducted  the  foreign  affairs 
of  the  country,  had  become  so  much  elated  by  the  triumphant 
majority  which  had  canned  him  through  the  Greek  question,  that 
he  was  not  only  complained  of  by  his  colleagues  for  carrying  on 
matters  in  his  department  too  exclusively  of  his  own  authority, 
but  even  fell  under  the  censure  of  his  sovereign  for  not  making 
her  sufficiently  acquainted  with  important  public  measures,  and 
altering  some  state  papers  in  material  passages  after  they  had 
been  submitted  to  her  approval.  In  addition  to  this,  the  premier 
complained  of  some  expressions  used  by  the  foreign  secretary  to 
the  Hungarian  refugees,  as  likely  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe, 
and  of  a  conversation  held  by  him  with  the  French  ambassador  in 
London  regarding  the  coup  d'etat  of  December  2,  1851,  repug- 
nant to  the  tenour  of  the  instructions  sent  by  the  government  to 
their  ambassador  at  Paris,  which  was  to  abstain  from  all  inter- 
ference whatever  in  the  affairs  of  France.  The  result  was  that 
Lord  John  Russell  felt  it  his  duty  to  recommend  to  her  majesty 
to  remove  Lord  Palmerston  from  office,  which  was  accordingly 
done,  and  Lord  Granville  was  appointed  his  successor."     In  the 

lug   February  Lord  Palmerston  defeated   the   ministry 
on  their  militia  bill,   and  Lord  .John    Russell  n  Their 

came  the  first  Derby  administration.  When  it  tell,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Lord  Aberdeen's  coalition-ministry,  Lord  Palmer- 
ston became  home  secretary,  and  for  a  time,  instead  of  dictating 
to  foreign  powers,  waged  war  with  such  domestic  grievances 
as  the  smoke  nuisance.  The  Russian  war  supervened,  and 
before  public  opinion  and  a  hostile  vote  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, indignant  a!  ion  of  the  army  in  the  Crimea, 
the  coalition  ministry  collapsed,  Jam  arj  30th,  1855.  The 
cry  throughout  the  country  was  for  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Lord 
Palmerston  formed  a  ministry.  Abandoned  by  his  Peelite 
colleagues,  because  he  accepted  the  vote  of  the  house  of  com- 


mons for  a  select  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the- 
army  in  the  Crimea,  he  filled  up  the  vacancies  from  amongst 
the  whigS,  and  remained  at  the  helm.  Sebastof  ol  fell,  and 
Lord  Palmerston  seemed  secure.  But  again,  in  the  March  of 
1857,  on  his  policy  of  confirming  Sir  John  Bowling's  hostilities 
at  Canton,  he  was  attacked  by  a  parliamentary  coalition  even 
stronger  than  that  which  he  had  triumphed  over  in  the  Pacifico 
affair;  for  this  time  Lord  John  Russell  lent  his  influence  to  the 
combined  assaults  of  the  conservatives,  the  Peelites,  and  the 
Manchester  party.  The  premier  was  defeated,  and  he  appealed 
to  the  country,  which  sent  him  back  an  overwhelming  majority 
in  the  commons.  Once  more,  in  the  following  February,  Lord 
John  Russell  and  the  coalition  of  March,  1857,  defeated  him  in 
the  February  of  1858,  on  the  introduction  of  a  conspiracy  bill, 
produced  by  the  attempt  of  Orsini  on  the  life  of  the  Em]  eror 
Napoleon.  This  time  Lord  Palmerston  resigned,  and  Lord  Deri  y's 
second  ministry  was  formed.  When  it  fell,  Lord  Palmerston 
became  again  premier,  and  introduced  into  his  ministry  the 
political  elements  which  had  been  most  formidable  to  him  during 
his  previous  administration.  Lord  John  Russell  became  foreign 
secretary ;  Mr.  Gladstone,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ;  and,  if 
office  was  declined  by  Mr.  Cobden.  it  was  accepted  by  Mr, 
Milner  Gibson.  Lord  Palmerston,  we  may  add,  exchanged  in 
1831  the  representation  of  Cambridge  university  for  that  of 
Bletchingley,  disfranchised  by  the  reform  bill.  He  sat  for 
South  Hants  from  1832  to  December,  1834.  In  June,  1835, 
he  was  elected  member  for  Tiverton,  which  he  has  since  con- 
tinued to  represent.  In  1856  he  received  the  garter,  and  in 
1861  was  made  lord  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  In  1839, 
Lord  Palmerston  married  the  sister  and  heiress  of  the  second 
Viscount  Melbourne,  and  widow  of  the  fifth  Earl  Cowper.  In 
1852  appeared  a  useful  contribution  to  his  political  biography, 
"  Opinions  and  policy  of  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Palmerston, 
&c,  as  minister,  diplomatist,  and  statesman,  during  more  than 
forty  years  of  public  life,"  being  extracts  from  the  premier's  par- 
liamentarv  speeches  from  1808  to  1851. — F.  E. 

PALOMINO  Y  VELASCO,  Antonio,  the  Spanish  Vasari, 
was  born  at  Bujalance  in  1653,  but  was  educated  at  Cordova, 
where  and  at  Madrid  lie  chiefly  resided.  He  died  in  August, 
1726.  As  a  painter  Palomino's  labours  were  unimportant,  but 
as  a  writer  he  ranks  high  in  the  annals  of  Spanish  art,  though 
the  biographical  notices  are  the  most  valuable  portion  of  his 
large  work,  published  in  Madrid  in  1715-24 — "El  Musco  Fic- 
torico  y  Escala  Optica,"  2  vols.,  folio.  It  was  reprinted  in  1797. 
An  English  abridgment  of  the  Parnassus,  the  biographical  division 
of  the  work,  appeared  in  London,  entitled  "  An  account  of  the 
Lives  and  Works  of  the  most  eminent  Spanish  Painters,"  &c., 
12mo,  1729,  pp.  175;  and  again  in  Spanish  in  1744. — (Cean 
Bermudez,  Diccionario  Historico,  &c;  Stirling,  Aimals  oj'  ike 
Artists  of  Spain.)— R.  X.  W. 

PALSGRAVE,  John,  an  English  scholar  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  who  owed  his  advancement  in  the  world  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  French  language.  Born  in  London,  he  studied  at  Cam- 
bridge and  at  Paris.  In  1514  he  was  appointed  teacher  of 
French  to  King  Henry  VIII. 's  sister  Mary,  who  for  political 
reasons  was  suddenly  called  upon  to  sacrifice  her  lover,  the  duke 
of  Suffolk,  and  many  Louis  XII.  of  France.  After  being  three 
months  queen  of  France,  Mary  on  the  death  of  licr  husband 
returned  to  England,  bringing  Palsgrave  with  her.  The  latter 
was  rewarded  by  a  prebendal  stall  in  St.  Paul's,  and  the  living  of 
St.  Dunstan's-in-the-East.  In  1530  his  French  grammar  was 
printed  by  John  Hawkins,  tinder  the  title  of  "  L'esclaircissement 
de  la  Langue  Francoyse,"  three  books  in  a  thick  folio.  Ten 
years  later  T.  Berthelet  printed  the  English  translation  of  Ful- 
lonius'  comedy  of  Acolastus,  in  which  Palsgrave  shows  his  method 
of  teaching  languages. —  (See  Herbert's  Ames.) — R.  II. 

PAMPHILUS,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  I 
painters,  was  born  at  Amphipolis  about  410  b.c.  He  succeeded 
his  master  Eupompus  at  the  head  of  the  Sicyonic  school,  ami 
spread  its  reputation  so  wide  that  painting  and  drawing  became 
established  through  the  influence  of  Pamphilus,  says  Pliny 
(xxxv.,  10,  36),  as  essential  elements  of  a  polite  education  in 
Greece.  He  has  the  reputation  of  having  applied  arithmetic  and 
geometry  to  the  purposes  of  art — how,  is  a  matter  of  speculation. 
Pamphilus'  own  works  were  distinguished  for  their  beauties  of 
composition;  but  four  of  them  only  are  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers— "The  Heraclidae;"  "The  Battle  of  Phlius;"  "Ulyssea 
on  the  Raft;"  and  a  "Family  Portrait"  (?).     lie  left  writings 
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on  pointing  and  famous  painters :  these  too  are  lost. — (Wornum, 
Epoclis  of  Painting,  &c.) — R.  N.  W. 

PAMPHILUS  (Presbyter),  was  born  at  Berytus  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  third  century.  After  being  educated  in  his 
native  city  he  went  to  Alexandria,  and  studied  under  Pierius. 
'Returning  to  Palestine  he  became  a  presbyter  under  Agapius, 
bishop  of  Cajsarea.  His  life  was  spent  in  the  latter  place. 
Daring  the  persecutions  of  the  christians  by  Diocletian  he  was 
cast  into  prison  by  Urbanus,  governor  of  Palestine.  His  intimate 
friend  Ensebius  was  most  kind  to  him  during  his  incarceration, 
till  Pamphiius  suffered  martyrdom  (309)  by  Firmilianus'  com- 
mand. He  was  a  learned  man,  fond  of  theological  literature, 
benevolent,  pious,  a  lover  of  the  good.  An  admirer  of  Origen's 
works,  he  transcribed  most  of  them  with  his  own  hand;  especially 
the  corrected  copy  of  the  Septuagint  in  the  Hexapla.  He  also 
wrote  a  biography  and  vindication  of  Origen  in  five  books,  to 
which  Ensebius  added  a  sixth ;  but  all  are  lost  except  Rufinus' 
Latin  version  of  the  first  book.  Pamphiius  collected  an  extensive 
theological  library,  which  he  gave  to  the  church  at  Caesarea.  It 
was  destroyed  when  that  city  was  taken  by  the  Arabs  in  the 
seventh  century.  Ensebius,  his  great  admirer,  wrote  his  life  in 
three  books,  which  are  now  lost.  Had  this  work  been  preserved, 
mid  doubtless  have  known  much  about  the  character  of  a 
man  to  whom  biblical  literature  owes  much ;  and  whose  life  was 
a  noble  testimony  to  the  cause  of  christian  truth. — S.  D. 

PANjETIUS,  a  celebrated  stoic  philosopher,  was  born  at 
Rhodes,  probably  between  180  B.C.  and  170  B.C.  He  studied 
at  Athens  in  early  life,  but  Rome  was  the  principal  scene  of  his 
mature  philosophical  labours.  Pansetios  introduced  stoicism  to 
the  Romans,  about  145  B.C.  The  anti-philosophical  party,  with 
Cato  at  their  head,  protested  in  vain  against  the  importation 
of  Greek  philosophy.  Fostered  by  the  great  names  of  Scipio  and 
La?lius,  the  doctrines  of  Pansetius  took  root  and  flourished.  His 
stoicism  was  of  a  modified  and  moderate  character.  He  avoided 
the  extreme  opinions  of  the  earlier  stoics.  He  softened  their 
severity  and  harshness;  he  abjured  their  "insensibility  and 
apathy"  (Aulus  Gellius,  12.  5),  and  skilfully  incorporated  with 
their  doctrines  many  of  the  opinions  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Xeno- 
crates,  and  Theophrastus.  None  of  his  writings  have  come  down 
to  us,  but  how  highly  they  were  esteemed  in  their  day  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  Cicero  thought  it  not  beneath  him  to  copy  his 
own  treatise  De  Officiis  from  one  of  the  works  of  Pansetius. 
Panaetius  died  at  Athens  about  112  B.C. — J.  F.  F. 

PAXCKOUCKE,  Charles  Joseph,  son  of  a  bookseller  at 
Lille,  was  born  in  that  city  26th  November,  1736.  In  his 
twenty-eighth  year  he  established  himself  in  business  at  Paris. 
In  177a  he  went  to  Ferney,  submitting  to  Voltaire  the  plan  of 
a  collected  edition  of  his  works,  which  is  known  as  that  of  Kehl, 
and  for  which,  through  the  intervention  of  Beaumarchais,  he 
obtained  the  patronage  of  the  Empress  Catherine.  Panckoucke 
subsequently  conceived  the  plan,  and  commenced  the  publication, 
of  the  Encyclopedic  Methodique.  Long  known  as  the  proprietor 
of  the  Mercure  and  other  journals,  he  has  also  the  credit,  such 
as  it  is,  of  establishing  the  Moniteur.  He  died  19th  December, 
1798.  Amongst  his  own  writings  may  be  mentioned — "De 
l'hoiiime  et  de  la  reproduction  des  differents  individus,"  1761; 
a  free  translation  of  Lucretius;  a  discourse  on  pleasure  and  pain  j 
and  discourses  on  the  beautiful. — His  son,  Charles  Louis 
Fleiky  Paxckoucke,  born  at  Paris,  26th  December,  1780, 
continued  his  father's  business,  and  inherited  his  literary  tastes 
His  "  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Medicalcs,"  a  work  long  pursued 
Under  great  difficulties,  brought  hiin  ultimately  both  credit  and 
pecuniary  gain.  Another  important  work  which  is  due  to  his 
enterprise  and  energy,  is  the  "  Victoires  et  Conquetes."  In  1825 
he  published  a  magnificent  edition  of  Tacitus,  and  shortly  after- 
wards was  named  a  chevalier  of  the  legion  of  honour.  After  a 
journey  to  Scotland  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Edinburgh 
Antiquarian  Societies,  and  published  an  illustrated  work  on  the 
isle  of  Staffa.  Always  an  earnest  and  active  student,  he  was 
busily  engaged  upon  a  translation  of  Ariosto  shortly  previous  to 
his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  lltli  July,  1814. —  W.  J.  P. 

PANICALE,  Masolixo  da,  the  son  of  a  painter  of  the 
name  of  Chribtoforo  di  Fino,  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  Renais- 
sance artists  to  paint  men  and  things  somewhat  as  they  really 
appear,  and  to  properly  treat  light  and  shade,  and  he  has  further 
the  distinction  of  having  been  the  reputed  master  of  Massaccio. 
Masolino's  time  was  from  1383  to  about  1440;  he  was  the 
scholar  of  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  and  of  Gherardo  Stamina,  and  first 
vol.  m. 


distinguished  himself  by  some  excellent  frescoes  in  the  Brancacci 
chapel  of  St.  Peter  in  the  church  of  the  Carmine  at  Florence,  in 
1423-24,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  an  invitation  to  Hungary, 
whither  he  went  about  1425,  and  the  Carmine  frescoes  were 
intrusted  to  Masaccio,  his  pupil.  Ten  years  later  we  find  him 
at  work  at  Castiglione  d'Olona,  near  Como,  where  are  some  lately 
recovered  frescoes  by  him  signed  "Masolinus  de  Florentia  pinxit," 
and  in  the  baptistery  of  the  collegiate  church  there  are  some  others 
similar,  not  signed,  but  dated  1435. — R.  N.  W. 

PAXIX,  Nikita  IvAHOVTTCH,  Count,  a  Russian  statesman, 
descended  from  the  Luccese  family  of  Pagnini,  was  born  in  1718. 
He  began  his  career  in  the  imperial  guard  of  the  Empress  Eliza- 
beth, but  scon  found  employment  more  congenial  to  his  astute 
spirit  in  an  embassy,  first  to  Denmark,  and  afterwards  to  Swe- 
den. In  the  plot  of  1762  he  supported  Catherine  against  her 
husband  Peter  III.,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  tutor  to  the 
Grand  Duke  Paul,  to  which  office  was  added  the  high  employ  of 
chancellor  of  the  empire  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  He  died 
in  1783. — His  brother,  General  Count  Peter  Panin,  commanded 
the  Russian  army  in  the  war  with  Turkey,  and  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  PugatschefFs  rebellion. —  R.  H. 

*  PANMURE,  Fox  Maule,  second  baron,  and  eleventh  earl 
of  Dalhousie,  was  born  in  1801,  and  succeeded  to  the  title 
and  family  estates  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1852.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Charter-house,  entered  the  army  as  an 
ensign  in  the  79th  Highlanders,  and  after  serving  for  several 
years  in  Canada  on  the  staff  of  his  uncle,  the  earl  of  Dalhousie, 
retired  in  1831  with  the  rank  of  captain.  He  commenced  his 
political  career  in  1835,  when,  after  a  very  keen  contest,  he  was 
elected  member  for  the  county  of  Perth,  and  subsequently 
represented  the  Elgin  burghs  and  the  city  of  Perth.  On  the 
return  of  the  Melbourne  ministry  to  office,  Mr.  Maule  was  made 
under  secretary  for  the  home  department.  In  1841  he  held 
for  a  short  period  the  office  of  vice-president  of  the  board  of 
trade.  In  1842  Mr.  Maule  was  elected  lord  rector  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  and  on  the  downfall  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
ministry  in  1S40,  he  became  secretary  at  war,  with  a  seat  in 
the  cabinet.  In  February,  1852,  he  exchanged  this  office  for  the 
presidency  of  the  board  of  control.  The  dissolution  of  the  Russell 
ministry,  however,  soon  followed,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father 
in  the  course  of  the  same  year  he  was  elevated  to  the  house  of 
lords.  Lord  Panmure  had  no  seat  in  the  coalition  cabinet  under 
the  earl  of  Aberdeen ;  but  when  it  fell  to  pieces  during  the  struggle 
with  Russia,  and  Lord  Palmerston  became  premier,  he  returned 
to  his  former  office  of  secretary  at  war,  the  duties  of  which  he 
discharged  with  great  ability  and  untiring  industry  until  the 
overthrow  of  Lord  Palmerston's  administration  in  1858.  Lord 
Panmure  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of 
Scotland,  and  is  an  active  and  influential  office-bearer  of  the 
Free  Church.  He  was  appointed  lord- lieutenant  of  Forfarshire 
in  1849,  keeper  of  the  privy  seal  of  Scotland  and  K.T.  in  1853, 
and  succeeded  to  the  title  of  earl  of  Dalhousie  on  the  death  of 
his  cousin,  the  marquis  of  Dalhousie,  in  1861. — J.  T. 

I'AXORMITA.     See  Beccadelli. 

PANVINIO,  Onofbio  (Onuphbius  Paxvixius),  historian 
and  antiquary,  born  in  Verona  of  a  poor  but  noble  family,  1529, 
and  died  in  Palermo,  7th  April,  1568.  Having  in  early  youth 
assumed  the  Augustine  habit,  he  was  sent  to  Rome  to  prosecute 
his  studies.  In  1554  he  was  despatched  to  Florence  to  teach 
theology,  but  soon  obtained  a  dispensation  not  only  from  this 
employment,  but  also  from  cloistral  residence.  He  now  travelled 
in  Italy  from  city  to  city,  pursuing  antiquarian  researches ;  and 
in  Venice  contracted  a  friendship  with  the  erudite  Sigonio, 
cemented  bv  mutual  good  offices.  His  usual  residence  was 
however  in  Rome,  where  he  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Cardinal 
Marcello  Cervini,  afterwards  Pope  Marcellus  II  Finally  in 
1568,  in  the  train  of  Cardinal  Alessandro  Farnese,  he  journeyed 
into  Sicily,  fell  ill,  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  Palermitan  church 
of  the  Augustines.  Two  stones,  one  in  Rome,  one  in  Palermo, 
record  the  name  of  Onofrio  Panvinio ;  but  his  own  works,  the 
copious  fruit  of  a  comparatively  short  life,  form  his  worthiest 
monument.  He  has  left,  amongst  numerous  other  publications, 
an  edition  of  the  "  Fasti  Consulares,"  and  treatises  "  De  Anti- 
quis  Romanonun  Xominibus,"  and  "  De  Rita  sepeliendi  mortuos 
apud  veteres  Christianos."  He  left  likewise  a  mass  of  MSS  , 
by  which  Cardinal  Baronius  is  believed  to  have  profited  in  the 
composition  of  his  Annals. — C.  G.  R. 

PAXZER,  Georg  Wolfgaxg  Franz,  an  eminent  German 
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bibliographer,  was  burn  at  Sulzbacli,  16th  March,  1729.     AJ 
being  prepared  for  the  church  at  Altdorf,   lie  became  in  1751 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Etzelwang,  and  in  1760  dean  of  St. 
Lis  at  Nuremberg,  where  in  1772  be  was  promoted  to  be 
first  pastor  of  the  town,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  worthily 
discharged  till  his  death  on  the  9th  July,  1804.     At  the  same 
i  was  librarian  to  the  town,  and  president  of  the  so-called 
:  Shepherds,  a  poetical  academy.     All  his  energies,  how- 
were  concentrated   upon  his  bibliographic   studies,      lie 
lendid  library  of  nearly  seventeen  thousand  volumes, 
a  prominent  part  of  which  was  his  famous  collection  of  Bibles, 
which  he  sold  to  the  Duke  Karl  Eugen  of  Wurtemberg,  1780. 
The  learned  results  of  these  biblical  studies  were  published  in  his 
8  of  the  editions  of  the  Bible  printed  at  Nuremberg,  and 
of  the  German  translation  of  the  Bible  by  Luther.     His  inves- 
tigations increased  with  his  library;  and  finding  the  Annals  of 
Maittaire  bigMy  defective  with  respect  to  German  printing,  he 
published  most  valuable  additions  to  that  work  in  his  "Annalen 
der  alteren  deutschen  Iiteratur."     His  most  comprehensive  and 
truly  standard  work,  however,  is  his  "  Annates  Typographici," 
1793-1803,  -  vols.,  a  work  so  well  known  and  so  indispensable 
to  every  collector,  that  we  need  not  add  a  single  word  about  it. 
His  library  was  dispersed  after  his  death. — K.  E. 

PAOLI,  Pasquale,  a  famous  Gorsican  patriot,  general,  and 
r,  was  born  in  1726.  His  father,  Giacinto  Paoli,  was 
educated  for  the  medical  profession,  but  when  the  Corsicans 
rose  up  in  arms  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Genoese,  Paoli  took 
a  prominent  part  in  asserting  the  freedom  of  his  country,  and 
was  elected  one  of  the  principal  magistrates  of  the  island.  Find- 
ing all  their  efforts  to  reduce  the  Corsicans  to  submission  utterly 
hopeless,  the  Genoese  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  French,  by 
whom  the  patriots  were  subdued  after  a  prolonged  but  ineffectual 
struggle,  and  the  elder  Paoli  and  his  family  took  refuge  at  Naples, 
where  he  died  in  1755.  His  more  famous  son  received  the  best 
education  Naples  could  give,  and  was  well  instructed  in  military 
tactics,  as  well  as  in  the  classics  and  in  the  science  of  legislation. 
In  1755  he  embarked  for  his  native  island,  and  such  was  the 
effect  produced  by  his  engaging  manners  and  high  reputation, 
that  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  people  he  was  unanimously  chosen 
generalissimo.  He  proceeded  immediately  to  organize  a  govern- 
ment, to  establish  law  and  order,  to  institute  schools,  and  to 
bring  the  rude  and  unlettered  inhabitants  under  the  influence  of 
civilization.  His  efforts  were  crowned  with  the  most  remarkable 
success ;  he  was  regarded  by  the  people  as  the  saviour  of  his 
country,  and  both  their  national  prosperity  and  their  enlighten- 
ment were  steadily  advancing.  These  fair  prospects,  however, 
were  speedily  blighted.  The  Genoese  having  lost  all  hope  of 
ever  reconquering  the  island,  by  an  iniquitous  bargain  sold 
their  claims  upon  it  to  the  French  in  176tf.  A  powerful  army 
was  sent  to  take  possession  of  the  new  acquisition.  The  natives 
fought  with  desperate  valour  for  the  maintenance  of  their  rights 
and  liberties,  and  inflicted  several  defeats  upon  the  invaders. 
But  reinforcements  continued  to  pour  in,  and  the  brave  islanders 
were  at  length  compelled  to  succumb.  Paoli  cut  his  way  through 
the  enemy,  and  ultimately  found  refuge  in  England,  where  he 
was  treated  with  every  mark  of  respect,  and  received  a  pension 
of  £1200  a  year  from  the  British  government.  During  his 
residence  in  London,  which  lasted  more  than  twenty  years,  he 
devoted  himself  principally  to  literary  pursuits,  and  lived  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  learned  associates,  by  v>  horn 
he  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  At  length  the  events  of  the 
French  revolution  restored  Paoli  to  Corsica  in  1789,  and  Louis 
X\  I.  appointed  him  lieutenant-general  and  military  command- 
ant of  the  island.  But  when  the  monarchy  was  overthrown,  the 
genera],  shocked  at  the  frightful  excesses  of  the  republicans, 
organized  the  party  of  the  old  Corsican  patriots,  and  called  in 
the  assistance  of  the  English.  His  plans  were  completely  suc- 
The  French  troops  were  driven  out  of  the  island,  and 
in  179-1  Corsica,  with  the  consent  of  the  natives,  was  united 
to  Great  Britain.  Paoli,  however,  was  treated  with  scandalous 
ingratitude,  and  the  office  of  viceroy,  which  ought  to  have  been 
red  upon  him,  was  bestowed  on  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  to  the 
great  and  just  dissatisfaction  of  the  Corsicans.  Paoli  was  obliged 
mi  to  Engla  id  in  L795,  and  died  there  on  the  5th  of 
February,  1807,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age.  A  monu- 
ment, with  his  bust  and  an  inscription,  was  raised  to  his  memory 
in  Westminster  abbey. — J.  T. 
PAOLO  SABPI.    See  Sab«, 


PAI ILTJCCIO.     See  Anafestus. 

PAPIAS,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia,  an  ecclesiastical 
v  liter  of  the  second  century,  was  a  contemporary  and  companion 
of  Polycarp.  Irenrcus  speaks  of  him  as  "a  hearer  of  John,  and 
an  ancient  man  " — words  sufficiently  ambiguous  to  give  rise  to. 
diversity  of  opinion.  It  has  been  disputed  whether  John  the 
apostle  or  John  the  presbyter  is  meant '?  The  former  must  be 
rejected,  and  the  later  adopted.  Eusebius  speaks  highly  of  him 
in  one  place ;  in  another  disparagingly.  In  the  Phaschal  Chronicle 
it  is  said  he  suffered  martyrdom  at  Pergamus,  1G3;  and  he  is 
called  martyr  by  Stephen  Gobarus.  The  Pomish  church  com- 
memorates him  as  a  saint  on  the  22d  February.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  millennarian.  A  work  entitled  "  Acylm  xu^iaxut 
Ifry&is,"  in  five  books  (Explanations  of  the  Lord's  discourses), 
proceeded  from  his  pen;  fragments  of  which  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Pouth.— S.  D. 

PAPIN,  Denis,  a  French  physician  and  natural  philosopher, 
and  one  of  the  inventors  of  the  earlier  improvements  of  the 
steam-engine,  was  born  at  Blois  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  died  at  Marburg  in  1710.  He  was  bred 
to  the  medical  profession,  and  employed  his  leisure  in  the  study 
of  physics  and  mechanics.  In  1681,  at  the  instance  of  Boyle,  he 
went  to  London,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
In  1687  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  at  Marburg; 
and  in  1699,  the  distinction  he  had  acquired  caused  him  to  be 
elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  papers  on  scientific  subjects,  which 
appeared  in  the  Journal  des  Savans,  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, the  Acta  Eruditorum  (of  Leipsic),  and  other  periodical 
publications  ;  and  of  some  separate  treatises,  one  of  which  relates 
to  the  art  of  softening  bones  and  extracting  their  gelatine  by 
means  of  the  apparatus  since  well  known  as  "Papin's  Digester," 
another  to  various  machines,  and  a  third  to  the  raising  of  water 
by  means  of  the  pressure  of  steam.  In  connection  with  the 
steam-engine,  Papin  was  unquestionably  the  inventor  of  the 
safety-valce  and  of  the  piston ;  and  although  his  inventions  never 
attained  any  practical  success,  they  formed  essential  steps  towards, 
and  elements  in,  the  inventions  of  his  followers. — W.  J.  M.  R. 

PAPINIANUS,  jEmil-ius,  an  illustrious  Roman  jurist,  bom 
about  140,  advocatus  Jisci  under  the  reign  of  Marcus ;  and 
under  Severus  libdlorum  magister,  and  afterwards  prcefectus 
jirnJorio.  It  is  probable  that  he  accompanied  the  Emperor 
Severus  to  Britain,  208.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  Cara- 
calla  dismissed  Papinian,  whose  brother  he  murdered,  and  then 
the  jurist  himself.  It  is  stated  that  he  was  beheaded  in  the 
emperor's  presence ;  and  that  his  son,  who  held  the  office  of 
quaestor,  lost  his  life  about  the  same  time,  212. — S.  D. 

PARACELSUS,  Philippus  Aueiolus  TheophrastuS 
Paracelsus  Bombastes  vox  Hohenheim,  was  born  in  1493, 
at  Einsiedeln,  near  Zurich,  in  Switzerland.  His  father,  Wilhelrfl 
Bombast  von  Hohenheim,  who  practised  medicine  at  Einsiedeln, 
in  Carintliia,  and  elsewhere,  was  cousin  to  George  Bombast  von 
Hohenheim,  grand-master  of  the  knights  of  Malta,  a  circumstance 
which  proves  the  family  to  have  been  noble.  Young  Paracelsus 
haying  gained  the  rudiments  of  education  at  home,  became  one 
of  the  "poor  scholars"  very  common  at  that  period.  As  such 
he  roamed  about  from  college  to  college  and  from  convent  to 
convent  in  quest  of  knowledge,  making  everywhere  the  best  use 
of  his  time  and  opportunities.  We  afterwards  find  him  serving 
as  a  military  surgeon  in  the  armies  of  several  princes,  and  in 
this  capacity  traversing  Italy,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Denmark. 
He  then  travelled  over  Europe,  from  Portugal  to  Sweden,  and 
from  England  to  Transylvania.  Whilst  in  Poland  he  was  carried 
a  prisoner  into  Tartary,  where  he  visited  the  colleges  of  Samar- 
kand, then  a  famed  seat  of  learning.  Here  he  attracted  honour- 
able notice,  for  we  find  that  he  was  appointed  to  accompany  the 
son  of  the  khan  on  a  special  embassy  to  Constantinople.  He  also 
travelled  in  Egypt.  In  1526  he  was  appointed  to  the  double 
chair  of  medicine  and  chemistry  at  the  university  of  Basle,  being 
thus  the  earliest  teacher  of  the  latter  science  on  record.  He 
began  his  course  of  lectures  by  publicly  burning  the  works  of 
Galen,  Avicenna,  Averroes,  and  Aristotle,  to  the  amazement  and 
horror  of  the  public.  He  excited  further  astonishment  by  lectur- 
ing, not  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  age,  in  Latin,  but  in 
<  lerman.  Fur  a  time  his  teachings  were  received  with  the  utmost 
enthusiasm.  But  his  own  misconduct  brought  on  a  change. 
His  daring  energy  and  self-confidence  gradually  degenerated  into 
arrogance  and  boasting.     Although  up  to  his  twenty-fifth  year 
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he  had  restricted  himself  to  bread  and  water,  he  now  became 
given  to  drunkenness,  and  rarely  appeared  sober  either  in  his 
class-room  or  when  visiting  the  sick.  In  consequence  he  ceased 
to  be  successful ;  the  enthusiasm  of  his  students  and  of  his 
patients  declined;  and  his  many  enemies  seized  the  opportunity 
to  come  forward.  He  now  recommenced  his  wandering  life, 
escorted  by  a  few  disciples  to  whom  his  conversation — a  strange 
medley  of  vulgarity  and  obscurity  lit  up  with  meteor-flashes  of 
genius — had  become  a  necessity.  In  1528  we  find  him  at 
Colmar;  in  1.531  at  St.  Gallen;  in  1536  at  Augsburg;  after- 
wards at  Kromar  in  Moravia,  at  Vienna,  and  in  1538  at  Villach, 
where  appeared  his  work,  "  De  Xatura  Rerum."  All  this  time 
he  was  gradually  sinking  deeper  into  debauchery,  falling  from  his 
former  high  ideal  and  losing  his  skill  and  reputation.  But  the 
end  of  his  stormy  life  was  near  at  hand.  Worn  out  with  hard- 
ships and  with  thought,  he  retired  to  the  hospital  of  St.  Sebastian 
at  Saltzburg,  and  there  he  died  on  24th  September,  1541. 
The  prince-bishop  of  Saltzburg  erected  a  monument  to  his  me- 
mory, with  a  highly  laudatory  inscription.  His  character  has 
been  very  variously  estimated.  The  obstructives  of  his  own 
age  and  many  hasty  judges  since  have  pronounced  him  a  quack. 
This  is  simply  ridiculous.  As  a  chemist,  he  is  considered  to 
have  been  the  discoverer  of  zinc,  and  perhaps  of  bismuth.  He 
was  acquainted  with  hydrogen,  muriatic,  and  sulphurous  gases. 
He  distinguished  alum  from  the  vitriols ;  remarking  that  the 
former  contained  an  earth,  and  the  latter  metals.  He  perceived 
the  part  played  by  the  atmosphere  in  combustion,  and  recog- 
nized the  analog)-  between  combustion  and  respiration.  He  saw 
that  in  the  organic  system  chemical  processes  are  constantly 
going  on.  Thus,  to  him  is  due  the  fundamental  idea  from  which 
have  sprung  the  chemico-physiological  researches  of  Liebig, 
Mulder,  Boussingault,  and  others.  By  using  in  medicine,  not 
crude  vegetables,  but  their  active  principles,  he  opened  the 
way  to  the  discovery  of  the  proximate  principles  of  vegetables, 
organic  alkalis,  and  the  like.  But  perhaps  the  greatest  service 
he  rendered  to  chemistry  was  by  declaring  it  an  essential 
part  of  medical  education,  and  by  showing  that  its  true  practical 
application  lay  not  in  gold-making,  but  in  pharmacy  and  the 
industrial  arts.  In  medicine  he  scouted  the  fearfully  complex 
electuaries  and  mixtures  of  the  Galenists  and  the  Arabian  poly- 
pharmacists,  recommending  simpler  and  more  active  prepara- 
tions. He  showed  that  the  idea  of  poison  is  merely  relative, 
and  knew  that  poisons  in  suitable  doses  may  be  employed  in 
medicine.  He  prescribed  tin  as  a  remedy  for  intestinal  worms, 
mercury  as  an  anti-syphilitic,  and  lead  in  the  diseases  of  the 
skin.  He  also  used  preparations  of  antimony,  arsenic,  and  iron. 
He  employed  sulphuric  acid  in  the  treatment  of  saturnine  affec- 
tions. The  astonishing  cures  which  he  undoubtedly  performed 
were,  however,  due  not  so  much  to  his  peculiar  medicines,  as  to 
his  eminent  sagacity  and  insight.  He  showed  the  importance  of 
a  chemical  examination  of  urine  for  the  diagnosis  of  disease. 
His  works  have  been  published  in  ten  folio  volumes,  Basle,  1589. 
The  text  is  grossly  corrupt,  and  much  foolish  matter  has  been 
interpolated.  The  student  will  do  well  to  employ  the  Paracelsian 
Dictionary  of  Domains. — J.  W.  S. 

PARCIK UX.     See  Deparcieux. 

PARE,  Ambrose,  the  father  of  modern  surgery,  was  bora  at 
Laval  in  Maine  in  1509.  Having  studied  surgery  in  the  hospi- 
tals of  Paris  for  three  years,  he  commenced  his  career  early  in 
life  as  a  military  surgeon.  He  rapidly  acquired  distinction  ;  in 
1536  he  accompanied  a  French  army  to  Turin  as  surgeon  to  the 
infantry,  and  for  the  succeeding  thirty  years  the  wars  in  which 
France  was  constantly  engaged  found  him  frequent  employment. 
He  has  left  a  most  interesting  account  of  his  services  in  his 
"  Apology  or  Treatise  concerning  divers  voyages,"  from  which  it 
appears  that  besides  serving  in  many  campaigns  and  sieges,  he 
was  employed  in  attending  the  wounded  after  the  battles  of  St. 
Qaintin,  Dreux,  and  Moncontour,  and  that  he  took  charge  of 
those  who  were  sent  to  Paris  after  the  battle  of  St.  Denis  in 
L567.  His  skill  obtained  him  the  favour  of  four  kings  of  France, 
to  whom  in  succession  he  was  surgeon  and  counsellor.  Pare  was 
a  Huguenot,  and  he  owed  his  life  at  the  time  of  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew  to  the  respect  which  Charles  IX.  had  for  his 
professional  abilities.  Pare'  was  not  only  an  able  practitioner  and 
dexterous  operator,  he  was  a  man  of  original  genius.  To  him  is 
owing  the  introduction  of  the  plan  of  securing  bleeding  arteries 
by  ligature  after  operation,  an  improvement  which  may  be  said 
to  have  inaugurated  the   advance   of  modern  surgery.      He 


modestly  allows  in  his  "  Apology'"  that  he  obtained  the  first  idea 
of  this  proceeding  from  passages  in  Galen  and  other  early  writers; 
but  he  is  so  impressed  with  the  superior  value  of  the  ligature 
compared  with  the  actual  cautery,  which  had  previously  been  the 
only  means  employed  to  arrest  hemorrhage  after  amputation, 
that  he  attributes  his  invention  to  the  immediate  inspiration  of 
God.  He  also  greatly  improved  on  the  contemporary  treatment 
of  gunshot  wounds,  discarding  the  heating  and  stimulating  appli- 
cations in  vogue.  The  obstetric  art  is  indebted  to  him  for  the 
operation  of  version  in  certain  cases  of  abnormal  birth — an 
improvement  which  was  afterwards  practised  and  inculcated  by 
his  pupil  Guillimeau.  Parc"s  first  work,  "  Manie're  de  traiter  les 
plages  faites  par  harquebuses,  fleches,"  &c,  appeared  at  Paris 
in  1545.  In  1501  he  published  a  collection  of  all  his  works, 
consisting  of  twenty-six  treatises  on  almost  every  department  of 
surgery.  An  English  translation  of  this  work  was  published  by 
Thomas  Johnston  in  1678.     He  died  in  1590.— F.  C.  W. 

PARE,  David,  Philip,  and  Daniel.     See  PABE08. 

PAREDES,  Diego  Garcia.     See  Garcia  y  Paredes. 

PAREJA,  Juan  de,  an  Andalusian  of  African  blood  on  one 
side  at  least,  was  born  at  Seville  in  1G06,  and  is  well  known 
as  the  slave  and  pupil  of  Velazquez,  whom  in  1623  he  accom- 
panied to  Madrid  in  the  capacity  of  colour-grinder.  Pareja  died 
in  1670.  He  painted  much  in  the  style  of  his  master,  and 
executed  several  good  pictures,  especially  portraits. — R.  X.  \V. 

PAREXT  DUCHATF.LET,  Alexis  Jean-  Baptiste,  a  phy- 
sician and  celebrated  writer  on  public  hygiene,  was  born  in  Talis 
in  1790.  He  took  his  degree  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  and  early 
turned  his  attention  to  the  departments  of  sanitary  science  and 
medical  police.  In  1825  he  became  joint-member  of  the  council 
of  health.  He  published  a  large  number  of  reports  and  memoirs 
on  subjects  relating  to  the  health  of  different  sections  of  the 
community  in  the  Annales  d'Hygiene  and  the  Dictionnaire  de 
l'mdustrie  manufacturiere.  The  work,  however,  by  which  he  is 
best  known  is  his  treatise  on  prostitution,  published  in  Paris 
in  1836.  An  able  abstract  of  this  work  appeared  in  the  Lancet, 
1836-37.  M.  Duchatelet  was  physician  to  the  hospital  of  La 
Pith'.  His  labours  in  the  science  of  public  health  were  mainly 
instrumental  in  directing  the  attention  of  the  authorities  of  Paris 
to  the  subject  of  the  drainage  of  different  quarters  of  that  city. 
In  1833  he  was  appointed  one  of  a  commission  intrusted  with  the 
preparation  of  a  report  on  the  spread  of  cholera,  and  on  the  effects 
of  that  disease  in  Paris  and  its  neighbourhood.  His  death  took 
place  on  the  6th  of  March,  1836.  Funeral  eloges  were  pronounced 
over  his  grave  by  Cruveilhier,  Villerme,  and  Donne. — F.  C.  W. 

PAREUS,  David,  an  eminent  divine  of  the  reformed  church 
of  Germany,  was  born  in  1548  at  Frankenstein  in  LTpper  Silesia. 
His  German  name  was  Wiingler.  Pareus  went  to  Heidelberg  at 
the  time  when  the  newly-elected  Frederick  III.  was  remodelling 
the  church  of  the  palatinate  upon  the  reformed  type.  After 
finishing  his  studies,  he  was  for  some  time  a  pastor  in  several 
places  ;  but  in  1584  he  was  called  by  John  Casimir,  as  adminis- 
trator for  his  nephew  Frederick  IV.,  to  a  theological  chair  in 
the  Collegium  Sapiential  in  Heidelberg.  In  1598  he  was  made 
ordinary  professor  of  theology  in  the  university,  and  in  this 
office  he  continued  to  labour  till  the  fall  of  his  unfortunate  prince, 
Frederick  V.,  in  1621.  He  then  found  an  asylum  at  Anweiler 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zweibriieken,  where  he  remained  for 
some  time ;  but  availing  himself  of  a  gleam  of  success  in  the 
elector's  affairs  he  returned  to  Heidelberg  in  June,  1622,  partook 
of  the  Lord's  supper  there  along  with  his  beloved  prince,  and 
died  a  few  days  after,  full  of  years  and  honours,  15th  June,  1622. 
His  principal  works  were  —  "The  Xeustadt  Bible" — an  edition 
of  Luther's  version  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  reformed  church  of 
Germany — brought  out  in  1587  :  and  the  "  Corpus  doctrinal 
orthodoxa?,"  consisting  of  the  Heidelberg  "  Catechism,  and  of 
catechetical  explanations"  of  that  famous  work. — P.  L. 

PARIXI,  Giuseppe,  poet,  born  in  Bosisio,  Milanese,  22nd 
May,  1729;  died  in  Milan,  loth  August,  1799.  His  parents 
were  honest  poor  persons.  In  compliance  with  their  advice, 
Giuseppe  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  eked  out  his 
scanty  means  by  law-copying.  Parini's  fame  was  first  fully 
established  in  1763  by  the  publication  of  "II  Mattino,"  being 
the  first  part  of  "II  Giorno,"  a  poem  in  blank  verse,  which 
satirizes  the  mode  of  life  of  the  Milanese  nobility  of  the  day. 
In  1769  he  was  elected  professor  of  eloquence  in  Milan,  in  which 
capacity  he  gave  his  admired  "  Lezioni  di  Belle  Lettere,"  clear  in 
style  and  courteous  in  manner.     In  1796,  under  Bonaparte,  he 


was  elected  to  the  Milanese  magistracy,  and  on  retiring  from 

office  distributed  his  entire  stipend  amongst  the  poor. — C.  G.  R. 

PAWS,  Francois  i>r.  was  horn  at  Paris,  June  30,  1690; 

studied  at   Nanterre  and  Paris,  and  became  very  devout  and 

1  m  to  study  law,  but  in  1712  went  to  spend 

some  time  in  a  monastery,  and  the  following  year  he  entered  the 
seminarv  of  St.  Magloire,  where  he  assumed  the  tonsure  and 
ecclesiastical  dress.  At  the  death  of  his  parents  he  was  deprived 
of  most  of  his  inheritance.  He  lived  in  voluntary  and  abject 
poverty  and  self-denial,  and  was  fond  of  distributing  religious 
books,  especiallv  the  New  Testament,  some  notes  on  which  by 
him  came  out  after  hi-  death.  In  1720  he  was  made  a  deacon. 
At  length,  on  May  1st,  1727,  lie  sank  under  the  self-imposed 
tortures,  by  which  lie  had  been  reduced  to  a  living  skeleton. 
After  his  death  many  revered  him  as  a  saint,  and  possessed 
themselves  of  his  relics,  while  many  miracles  were  said  to  be 
wrought  by  them  and  at  his  grave.  Excitement  and  contro- 
versy went  so  far  that  the  authorities  interfered,  and  the  miracles 
ceased.  These  miracles  were  chiefly  defended  by  the  Jansenists, 
to  whom  De  Paris  was  allied,  and  records  of  them  both  in  MS. 
and  in  print  were  widely  circulated. —  B.  H.  C. 

PARIS,  John  Atrton,  M.D.,  a  distinguished  physician  and 
author,  was  born  at  Cambridge  in  August,  1785.  He  received 
the  first  part  of  his  medical  education  in  the  university  of  his 
native  town.  He  was  matriculated  at  Gains  college  on  17th 
December,  1803,  and  in  the  January  of  the  following  year  was 
elected  to  a  Tancred  scholarship  in  physic.  During  the  early 
part  of  his  university  career  he  exhibited  a  strong  bent  for  natural 
science,  and  was  a  diligent  student  of  chemistry  under  Professor 
Farish,  and  of  minerology  under  Dr.  Clarke.  On  his  leaving 
Cambridge  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  availed  himself  of 
those  advantages  which  that  university  offers  to  the  medical 
student.  He  then  took  the  degree  of  M.B.  at  Cambridge,  and 
proceeded  to  London.  On  his  arrival  in  town  he  obtained  the 
friendship  of  Dr.  Maton,  who  warmly  assisted  him  in  his  plans  of 
professional  advancement.  In  1809,  being  then  only  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  he  was  by  a  large  majority  of  votes  elected  physician 
to  the  Westminster  hospital.  In  1813  he  quitted  London  for  a 
time  and  went  to  Penzance;  he  there  obtained  a  high  reputation 
as  a  physician,  and  also  distinguished  himself  as  a  mineralogist 
and  geologist.  He  was  mainly  instrumental  in  founding  the  Royal 
Geological  Society  of  Cornwall,  and  contributed  to  its  Transactions 
several  papers  on  local  geology.  In  1817  Dr.  Paris  returned  to 
London,  where  for  thirty  years  he  pursued  an  honourable  and 
successful  career.  After  serving  several  times  as  censor  at  the 
College  of  Physicians  he  succeeded  to  the  president's  chair,  on 
the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Halford.  In  1821  he  was  admitted  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  was  repeatedly  a  member  of  the 
council  of  that  body.  He  died  on  the  24th  of  June,  1857.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  works  on  science  and  medicine,  amongst 
which  are  a  valuable  treatise  "  On  Medical  Jurisprudence," 
written  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Fonblanque,  1825;  a  treatise 
"On  Diet,"  1827;  an  admirable  "Life  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy," 
1831.  But  the  work  by  which  Dr.  Paris  will  be  best  remembered 
in  medicine  is  his  "  Phannacologia."  The  first  edition  of  this 
standard  book  appeared  as  a  small  volume  in  1812. —  F.  C.  W. 

PARIS,  MATTHEW,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  our  early 
chroniclers,  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  towards  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  century.  His  country  and  parentage  are  unknown; 
perhaps  he  was  sumamed  Paris  because  he  had  studied  in  that 
city.  In  the  January  of  1217  he  became  a  monk  of  the  Bene- 
dictine monastery  of  St.  Albans,  where  in  1235  he  succeeded  as 
chronicler  Roger  of  Wendover.  In  1248  he  visited  Norway,  and 
returned  home  in  1250.  He  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  favour 
of  Henry  III.,  and  to  have  been  intimate  with  many  of  the  per- 
sons who,  by  their  position  and  experience,  could  best  aid  him 
in  his  historical  labours.  He  is  said  to  have  been  accomplished 
in  all  the  learning,  art,  and  science,  both  theoretical  and  practical, 
of  his  age.  He  died  at  St.  Albans  in  1259.  Matthew  Paris 
was  long  considered  the  author  of  the  Historia  Major,  which  went 
under  his  name,  a  chronicle  commencing  with  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, and  coming  down  to  the  year  of  his  death.  It  is  now  *  lear, 
however,  that  to  the  year  1253  the  Historia  Major  is  merely  a 
redaction  by  Matthew  Paris  of  the  work  known  as  Ro^er  of 
Wendover's  Flores  Historiarum.  The  Historia  Minor,  a  sort  of 
abridgment  of  the  larger  work,  still  rem:  ins  in  MS.  There  are 
English  translations  both  of  the  Flowersof  History  and  of  Matthew 
Paris'  continuation,  in  Bonn's  Antiquarian  Library. — F.  E. 


PARISH,  Eli,  known  as  Parish  Alvars,  the  most  eminent 
harpist  and  composer  for  his  instrument,  was  born  at  Teign- 
month,  29th  February,  1806,  and  died  at  Vienna,  2Gth  January] 
1849.  He  was  one  of  the  ten  children  of  an  organist  of  West 
Teignmouth,  who  began  to  teach  him  the  harp  in  1809,  allowed 
him  occasionally  to  supply  his  place  at  the  organ  in  1811,  and 
in  1813  brought  him  before  the  public  at  a  concert  in  Totness. 
After  this,  the  very  precocious  child  went  to  London  to  take 
lessons  of  Bochsa;  and  In  began  to  teach  the  harp  and  piano- 
forte and  to  play  at  dances  in  his  native  town  in  1816.  He  took 
leave  of  Devonshire  in  1829,  made  a  brief  stay  in  London,  and 
passed  a  considerable  time  in  Italy,  where  he  married  a  lady 
named  Alvars,  whose  name  he  adopted.  He  visited  Moscow, 
St.  Petersburg,  and  Constantinople;  in  1836  he  went  to  Vienna, 
and  was  there  appointed  harpist  to  the  emperor,  and  he  extended 
his  renown  by  playing  in  all  the  German  capitals.  He  came  to 
London  in  1842,  and  again  in  1844,  where  his  performance 
excited  the  admiration  of  all  musicians.  He  ascribed  his  skill  in 
composition  to  the  instructions  he  received  from  Molique.  He 
wrote  symphonies  and  overtures  of  great  merit;  his  concertos  for 
the  harp  rank  at  the  head  of  all  that  have  been  written,  and  his 
lighter  productions  have  the  twofold  merit  of  originality  and  grace. 

PARK,  Sir  James  Allan,  Knight,  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas,  was  the  son  of  a  medical  gentleman 
of  Newington  in  Surrey,  and  educated  at  the  free  grammar- 
school  of  Northampton.  Called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  inn  in 
1784,  he  distinguished  himself  in  his  profession,  was  appointed 
a  king's  counsel  in  1799,  and  in  1817  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
common  pleas.  He  was  punctilious,  charitable,  devout.  It  fell 
to  Baron  Park  to  try  Thurtell,  Fauntleroy,  Corder,  and  Greenacre. 
He  died  in  December,  1839.  In  1787  he  published  "A  system 
of  the  Law  of  Marine  Insurance,"  long  a  text-book,  and  which 
with  Abbott  on  Shipping  forms  the  volume ;  "  The  Shipping 
Laws  of  the  British  Empire,"  edited  by  Mr.  George  Atkinson  in 
1854.  Besides  his  "  Earnest  Exhortation  to  frequent  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Holy  Sacrament,"  1801,  he  published  in  his  earlier 
years  a  "  Memoir  of  the  late  William  Stevens,"  who  like  himself 
had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  Scottish  episcopal  church. — F.  E. 

PARK,  Mungo,  the  celebrated  African  traveller,  was  born 
at  Fowlshiels,  near  Selkirk.  His  father,  a  respectable  Scotch 
farmer,  promoted  the  education  of  his  children  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  and  Mungo,  after  receiving  private  instruction  at  home, 
was  sent  to  Selkirk  grammar-school.  He  was  destined  by  his 
father  for  the  church,  but  having  chosen  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine he  was  apprenticed  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  Mr.  Anderson,  a 
surgeon  at  Selkirk,  and  in  1789  proceeded  to  Edinburgh  to  attend 
the  course  of  medical  lectures  at  the  university  there.  In  the 
vacations  he  was  accustomed  to  make  botanical  excursions  to 
the  highlands  in  company  with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Dickson, 
a  skilful  botanist  and  a  successful  nurseryman  of  London,  who 
had  owed  much  to  the  kindness  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Mungo 
was  introduced  to  Sir  Joseph,  and  through  his  interest  obtained 
the  appointment  of  assistant-surgeon  to  the  Worcester  East 
Indiaman.  He  sailed  in  February,  1792,  and  made  a  voyage  to 
Sumatra,  bringing  home  with  him  observations  and  specimens 
which  were  communicated  to  the  Linna?an  Society.  At  the  time 
of  his  return  to  England  th?  African  Association,  of  which  Sir 
Joseph Bankswasan  activemember,  were  inquiring  foran  explorer 
to  supply  the  place  of  Major  Houghton,  one  of  the  early  victims 
to  the  spirit  of  African  discovery.  Park  offered  himself  for  the 
dangerous  post,  and  was  accepted.  After  spending  some  time  in 
preparations  he  sailed  from  Portsmouth  in  May,  1795,  for  the 
Gambia,  where  he  arrived  in  the  following  month.  From  Jillifree, 
where  he  landed,  he  proceeded  to  Pisania,  a  British  factory,  and 
stayed  there  till  December,  learning  the  Mandingo  language.  He 
then  went  forward  in  an  easterly  direction  with  the  view  of  reaching 
the  Niger  or  Joliba  river.  Months  of  wandering,  captivity,  and 
misery,  however,  had  to  be  endured,  before  he  found  himself  in 
the  large  city  of  Sego  and  beheld  the  great  river  he  sought.  He 
sailed  some  seventy  miles  down  the  river  to  Silla,  where,  being 
reduced  to  great  distress,  he  was  compelled  reluctantly  to  aban- 
don all  idea  of  further  progress,  and  on  the  3d  of  August,  1796, 
set  out  on  his  return  to  the  Gambia.  He  changed  his  route 
on  the  way  back,  and  after  great  toil  and  privation  reached 
Kainalia,  where,  overborne  with  fatigue  and  hardship,  he  fell 
dangerously  ill.  He  owed  his  recovery  to  the  hospitable  kind- 
ness of  Kaifa  Taura,  a  slave  merchant,  who  lodged  Park  in  his 
house  and  attended  upon  him  with  the  greatest  solicitude.     So 


great  an  interest  did  the  white  traveller  excite  in  the  mind  of  his 
black  friend,  that  during  Park's  second  and  last  enterprise  Karfa 
Taura  made  a  six  days'  journey  to  Bambakoo  to  meet  hiin. 
Having  waited  seven  months  at  Kamalia  for  a  caravan,  Park 
reached  Pisania  on  the  10th  of  June,  1797,  and  was  received  by 
his  countrymen  as  one  risen  from  the  grave.  Still  more  startling 
was  his  reappearance  in  London  the  December  following,  after 
a  stormy  and  dangerous  sea  passage.  Many  months  of  leisure 
were  now  spent  in  preparing  for  the  press  an  account  of  his 
travels,  which  was  published  in  the  spring  of  1799,  and  met  with 
the  most  signal  and  well-merited  success.  Among  the  important 
geographical  facts  thus  brought  to  light  by  Park  none  excited 
greater  attention  than  the  fact  stated  by  Herodotus,  but  discre- 
dited by  many  later  geographers,  that  the  Niger  flowed  from  the 
west  to  the  east.  Park  returned  to  Scotland  in  1799,  and  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  his  old  master,  Anderson.  Two  years  of 
repose  elapsed  before  he  returned  to  his  profession.  In  1801  he 
commenced  practising  at  Peebles.  The  tedium  of  such  a  life 
after  the  excitement  of  an  exploring  expedition,  was  not  grateful 
to  his  feelings;  and  in  December,  1803,  he  gladly  accepted  a 
proposal  made  from  the  colonial  office  that  he  should  explore 
Africa  once  more  at  the  charge  of  the  government.  A  consider- 
able delay  intervened,  which  he  employed  in  learning  Arabic 
from  a  native  of  Mogadore  whom  Park  found  in  London  and 
carried  off  to  Peebles.  The  plan  of  his  proposed  route  which  he 
laid  before  the  government  was  shown  to  Major  Rennell,  who 
warmly  endeavoured  to  dissuade  Park  from  adopting  a  course  so 
full  of  difficulty  and  danger.  The  traveller's  enthusiasm  was 
proof  against  such  reasonings,  but  it  was  not  till  January,  1805, 
that  he  and  his  small  band  set  sail  for  Africa.  Taking  up 
thirty-five  volunteers  with  Lieutenant  Martin  from  the  garrison 
at  Goree,  the  party  reached  Kayee  on  the  Gambia  in  April.  On 
the  2Gth  of  that  month  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Dickson,  full  of  hope  and 
courage  natural  to  an  enthusiast  who  saw  himself  at  the  head  of 
what  seemed  an  imposing  force.  Alas!  they  were  almost  the 
last  words  ever  received  from  kirn.  He  quitted  Pisania  on  the 
4th  of  May,  and  reached  Bambakoo  on  the  Niger  the  19th 
August,  several  of  his  party  having  died  on  the  way.  In  Sep- 
tember he  reached  Sansanding,  near  Sego,  the  city  he  had  for- 
merly visited.  Here  he  built  with  his  own  hands  out  of  two  old 
canoes  a  flat-bottomed  boat,  on  which  he  purposed  tracking  the 
Niger  to  its  mouth.  The  last  communication  from  him  which 
reached  is  a  letter  to  his  wife,  dated  November  19.  No  authentic 
statement  of  his  subsequent  career  has  ever  been  procured.  The 
account  of  his  death  subsequently  obtained  from  a  native  guide 
named  Amadi  Fatouma,  was  to  the  following  effect : — That  the 
chief  of  Yaouri  informed  the  king  that  the  white  men  had  not 
given  the  customary  present.  An  army  was  sent  to  intercept  the 
boat  at  the  narrows  of  the  river,  which  attacked  the  white  men, 
who  after  considerable  resistance  jumped  into  the  water  and 
were  drowned.  Mrs.  Park  survived  her  husband  until  1840.  A 
memoir  of  Mungo  Park  by  Mr.  Wishaw  is  prefixed  to  the  edition 
of  his  travels,  1815. — R.  H. 

PARK,  THOMAS,  a  literary  antiquary  and  editor,  born  in  1759, 
was  brought  up  as  an  engraver,  but  having  a  small  patrimony 
devoted  himself  to  literature  and  bibliography.  Having  published 
a  volume  of  poetry  in  179  7,  he  edited  in  1803  Sir  John  Harrington's 
Nuga:  Antiquse,  and  in  1806  produced  the  enlarged  edition  of 
H  .race  Walpole's  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  by  which  he  is  best 
known.  The  new  edition  of  the  Harleian  Miscellany,  1808-13, 
was  superintended  by  him.  He  also  edited  the  Heliconia.  a 
collection  of  Elizabethan  poetry;  and  with  Sir  Egerton  Brydges 
was  to  have  continued  Warton'a  History  of  English  Poetry,  but 
abandoned  the  task  after  having  made  some  progress  in  it.  He 
aided  Brydges  and  Halsewood  with  the  Censura  Literaria  and 
British  Bibliographer.  Duri.g  bis  later  years  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  parish  and  church  affairs  of  Hampstead,  where  he  resided. 
He  died  in  November,  1834. — F.  E. 

PARKER.     See  Macclesfield. 

PARKER,  Mathew,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  born  at 
Norwich  in  1504.  He  was  educated  at  Corpus  Christi  college, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  a  fellow,  then  master 
in  1543,  and  then  vice-chancellor  of  the  university  in  1545. 
Such  was  his  proficiency  in  the  study  of  scripture  and  the  fathers, 
that  while  he  was  yet  under  thirty  years  of  age,  he  was  selected 
by  Wolsey  to  be  one  of  the  professors  in  that  college  which 
he  was  purposing  to  found  in  Oxford.  This  honour,  however, 
he  declined,  probably  from  early  attachment  to  the  reforming 


party.  He  possessed  a  license  to  preach,  and  several  benefices 
were  conferred  upon  him.  In  1526  he  became  an  archdeacon, 
in  1533  chaplain  to  Anne  Boleyn,  in  1535  dean  of  the  college 
of  Stoke  Clare,  in  1537  one  of  his  majesty's  chaplains,  and  in 
1552  dean  of  Lincoln.  He  had  married  in  1547,  andasStrype 
says,  "he  lost  all  his  preferments  under  Queen  Mary  for  his 
marriage  and  for  the  gospel,  and  during  those  times  lived 
obscurely  and  in  great  danger."  During  his  retirement  he  pub- 
lished a  "  Defence  of  the  marriage  of  priests."  After  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth,  Parker  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
being  chosen  by  the  chapter  on  the  first  of  August,  and  con- 
secrated at  Lambeth  on  the  1 7th  of  December,  1559,  by  Barlow, 
bishop  of  Wells,  Scory  of  Chichester,  and  Coverdale  of  Exeter. 
The  famous  story  of  his  consecration  in  the  Nag's  Head  Tavern, 
Cheapside,  was  first  told  by  a  Jesuit,  Sacro  Bosco  (Holywood), 
many  years  after  the  event,  and  it  has  been  abundantly  refuted 
by  Bramhall,  Burnet,  and  others.  There  were  doubts  at  the 
time  of  the  validity  of  his  consecration,  and  some  years  after- 
wards it  was  ratified  by  the  two  houses  of  parliament.  He 
held  the  primacy  for  about  fifteen  years,  and  died  in  1575.  He 
was  buried  in  Lambeth  palace  on  the  6th  of  June,  having  ordered 
for  himself  a  pompous  funeral.  But  during  Cromwell's  period, 
Colonel  Scot  having  purchased  the  place  for  a  mansion  house, 
his  monument  was  taken  down,  and  his  bones  were  removed 
and  buried,  says  Strype,  "  in  a  stinking  dunghill."  After  the 
Restoration  they  were  re-collected,  and  the  monument  was  re- 
erected.  Parker  was  a  man  of  great  firmness  of  mind  and 
temper,  both  in  the  supervision  of  his  own  clergy  and  in  the 
repression  of  nonconformity.  The  Church  of  England  is  indebted 
to  him  for  the  regulation  of  her  public  service,  but  the  puritans 
suffered  from  his  ecclesiastical  sternness  and  decision.  "  They 
must  conform  to  the  habits,  or  part  with  their  preferments."' 
His  zeal  for  conformity  waxed  intolerant  and  inquisitorial;  he 
stretched  the  law  to  its  utmost  limits  against  the  puritans, 
and  he  exercised  great  severity  against  the  "  prophesyings"  or 
meetings  for  religious  discourse.  "He  was  a  Parker  indeed," 
says  the  witty  Fuller,  "  careful  to  keep  the  fences."  One  of 
his  great  works  was  the  Bishops'  Bible,  carried  on  under  his 
patronage  and  completed  in  1568.  He  published  also  on  the 
"Antiquity  of  the  church,"'  and  brought  out  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  Matthew  Paris,  and  similar  writers.  The  liturgy, 
calendar,  and  order  of  lessons,  were  partially  revised  under  his 
care,  and  he  composed  melodies  for  some  portions  of  the  service. 
To  his  college  in  Cambridge  he  bequeathed  some  valuable  manu- 
scripts, and  founded  in  it  both  fellowships  and  scholarships.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. — J.  E. 

PARKER,  Richard,  a  native  of  Exeter,  served  in  the  navy 
as  a  midshipman,  but  was  dismissed  from  the  service  for  miscon- 
duct. Subsequently  entering  a  man-of-war  as  a  common  sailor, 
his  strength  of  character  and  readiness  of  speech  speedily  gave 
him  considerable  influence  over  his  comrades.  Hence,  when  the 
mutiny  at  the  Nore  broke  out  (20th  May,  1797)  he  became  its 
chief  leader,  and  was  known  as  "admiral"  and  "president" 
Parker.  The  grievances  of  the  English  sailors  at  that  time  were 
numerous  and  severe.  Badly  paid,  badly  fed,  and  often  very 
cruelly  treated  by  their  officers,  it  was  no  wonder  that  when  the 
opportunity  arrived  they  broke  out  into  mutiny.  The  mutineers 
at  the  Nore,  however,  had  less  justification  for  their  acts  than 
those  w-ho  had  been  just  pacified  at  Portsmouth  by  Lord  Howe. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  "Admiral"  Parker  established  a  complete 
blockade  of  the  port  of  London,  suffering  no  merchant  vessels  to 
go  either  up  or  down  the  Thames  on  any  pretext.  Nevertheless, 
to  show  that  they  were  still  loyal  to  King  George,  the  sailors  fired 
a  royal  salute  on  the  4th  June,  his  birthday.  Soon  afterwards 
dissensions  arose  amongst  them.  They  felt  that  the  whole  of 
their  countrymen,  including  their  fellow-seamen  in  all  the  other 
fleets,  no  longer  sympathized  with  their  acts.  A  redress  of  their 
real  grievances  was  promised  by  the  government;  and  by  the 
13th  June  the  red  flag  of  mutiny  had  ceased  to  float  from  the 
masthead  of  a  single  English  ship.  The  Sandwich,  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  Parker's  brief  authority,  was  the  scene  also  of 
his  punishment.  He  met  his  fate  like  a  brave  man,  and  said 
that  he  was  ready  to  die  for  the  good  of  the  service.  On  the 
30th  June  he  was  hanged  from  the  yard-arm  of  the  Sandwich. 
A  few  other  ringleaders  were  flogged  throughout  the  fleet;  hut  in 
October,  1797,  after  the  victory  over  the  Dutch  at  Camperdown, 
a  general  pardon  was  proclaimed. — W.  J.  P. 

PARKER,  Samuel,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  was  born  at  North- 


ampton  in  1646,  and  educated  at  Wadham  college,  Oxford, 
where  his  austere  lift  and  puritanical  creed  gave  little  indica- 
tion 0f  •  ji  venous  to  the  absolutism  of  a  Roman  catholic 
monarch,  which  lie  subsequently  exhibited  before  James  II. 
In  that  kind's  reign,  by  the  patronage  of  Archbishop  Sheldon, 
Parker  was  made  bishop  of  Oxford,  and  became  the  tool  of 
James  in  his  endeavours  to  secure  the  revenues  of  the  colleges 
nan  catholic  purposes.  His  majesty  had  already  con- 
Onivermty  college  into  a  seminary  for  papists,  and  had 
placed  a  Roman  catholic  dean  at  the  head  of  Christ  church. 
In  March,  1687,  he  illegally  superseded  the  elected  president 
of  Magdalen  college  in  spite  of  the  protests  and  opposition  of  the 
fellows,  and  nominated  Bishop  Parker  to  his  place.  The  bishop 
was  the  author  of  several  works  (see  Watt's  Biblioth.),  one  of 
which,  "  A  Discourse  on  the  powers  of  the  Civil  Magistrate  in 
matters  of  Religion,"  brought  him  into  collision  with  Andrew 
Marvell,  who  attacked  him  in  a  pamphlet.— (See  DTsraeli's 
Quarrels  of  Authors.)  Parker's  "  De  rebus  sui  temporis  Com- 
mentar.."  1660-80,  commonly  called  the  Tory's  Chronicle,  was 
translated  by  T.  Xewlin  in  1727.     He  died  in  1G88.— R.  H. 

PARKER,  THEODORE,  an  eminent  American  preacher,  was 
born  at  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  in  1810.  He  studied  theology 
at  the  Unitarian  college  of  Cambridge,  took  his  degree  in  1836, 
and  was  appointed  minister  of  a  church  at  Roxbury.  In  1840 
he  became  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Christian  Examiner; 
and  collecting  the  articles  he  had  written,  published  them  in 
under  the  title  of  "Miscellaneous  Writings."  In  1842, 
when  the  Tractarian  movement  at  Oxford  had  communicated 
itself  to  certain  religious  bodies  in  the  United  States,  producing 
the  strangest  extremes  of  Puseyism,  a  small  party  of  original 
thinkers,  revolting  at  the  revival  of  mediaeval  symbolism,  saint 
worship,  &c.,  hurried  to  the  other  extreme,  and  under  the  name 
of  anti-snpernaturalists,  entirely  rejected  all  the  historical  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  scripture  miracles.  Their  leader  in  New 
England  was  Mr.  Theodore  Parker,  who  set  forth  his  views  in 
a  work  of  great  erudition,  originality,  and  earnestness,  entitled 
"Discourses  on  Matters  pertaining  to  Religion."  This  and  his 
subsequent  works  were  reprinted  in  England.  Obliged  to  sepa- 
rate himself  from  the  Unitarian  congregations  of  Boston,  he 
formed  a  church  of  his  own  with  the  expressive  denomination  of 
Twenty-eighth  Congregational  Society  in  Boston.  He  not  only 
preached  rationalism  but  the  abolition  of  slavery,  theories  of 
political  and  domestic  economy,  and  discourses  on  any  subject  of 
the  day  that  occupied  the  public  mind.  In  April,  1855,  he  had 
to  undergo  a  trial  before  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  at 
Boston,  for  the  misdemeanor  of  a  speech  which  he  had  delivered 
on  kidnapping.  The  trial  and  Parker's  defence  were  published 
at  Boston.  In  1857  he  travelled  to  Europe  for  his  health,  and 
died  at  Florence  on  10th  May,  18G0.— R.  H. 

PABKHURST,  John,  an  English  prelate,  was  born  at  Guild- 
ford in  1511.  He  entered  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  and  after- 
wards became  a  fellow  of  Merton ;  Jewell  being  among  his  pupils. 
He  was,  as  Thomas  Fuller  says,  "  presented  parson,  shall  I  rather 
say  bishop,  of  Cleve  in  Gloucestershire,  rather  a  diocese  than  a 
parish  for  the  rich  living  thereof;  but  he  was  kind  and  generous, 
and  Oxford  students  who  came  to  him  with  heavy  hearts  and 
light  purses  left  him  with  light  hearts  and  heavy  purses."  On  the 
death  of  King  Edward  he  was  obliged  to  flee,  and  he  found  an 
asylum  in  Zurich.  Returning  to  England  at  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth,  he  was  in  15G0  consecrated  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and 
presided  over  that  see  till  his  death  in  1574.  In  the  Bishops' 
Bible  he  translated  a  portion  of  the  Apocrypha,  and  he  published 
a  volume  of  Latin  epigrams. — J.  E. 

PABKHURST,  John,  M.A.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  eminent  as  a  biblical  lexicographer,  was  born  at  Catesby 
in  Northamptonshire  in  June,  1728.     Educated  first  at 
.  and  afterwards  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  for  some 
time  fellow  of  Clare  hall,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  pursuit  of 
ing;  and   having  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother 
come  into  possession  of  the  family  estates,  which  were  consider- 
able, he  was  enabled  to  follow  his  inclination  in  this  respect 
without  distraction.     His  piety  and  zeal  led  him  to  officiate 
gratuitously  as  curate  for  a  friend,  but  he  neither  obtained  nor 
sought  preferment  in  the  church.     He  lived  to  the  age  of  ncarlv 
sixty-nine,  and  died  on  the  '-'1st  of  February,  1797.     He  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  the  cause  of  biblical  learning  in  this  country 
by  his  "Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  and  G  p  iblished 

first  in  17G2;  and  his  "Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  New 


Testament,"  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Greek  Grammar,  first  pub- 
lished in  17C9.  These  works  have  passed  through  many  editions. 
They  are  not  of  great  value  now,  having  been  superseded  by 
more  accurate  and  complete  works;  but  they  are  monuments  of 
the  author's  diligence,  piety,  and  learning.  Attached  to  the 
doctrines  of  Hutchinson,  Parkhurst  often  makes  his  philology 
subservient  to  his  dogmatic  convictions ;  but  on  the  whole,  these 
books  are  for  the  time  when  they  first  appeared  highly  credit- 
able, and  they  may  even  yet  be  consulted  occasionally  with  profit. 
Parkhurst  was  the  author  also  of  a  "  Friendly  Address  to  Rev. 
JohnAVesley  in  relation  to  a  principle  doctrine  mentioned  by  him 
and  his  assistants,"  1753;  and  the  "  Divinity  and  Pre-existence 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  demonstrated  from  Scrip- 
ture," &c,  1787.— W.  L.  A. 

PARKINS  or  PERKINS,  Joiix,  one  of  the  early  English 
law  writers,  was  bom  of  a  good  family,  and  educated  at  Oxford. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Inner  temple,  and  obtained  emi- 
nence as  a  lawyer.  In  1528  he  published  the  first  edition  of  a 
"  Perutilis  Tractatus,"  which  has  frequently  been  reprinted  and 
translated  into  English  and  into  French.  The  English  title  is 
"  A  profitable  book  treating  of  the  Laws  of  England,  principally 
as  they  relate  to  conveyancing."  The  last  edition  is  dated  1827. 
The  author  died  in  1544  or  1545.— (Watt's  Biblioth.)— R.  H. 

PARKINSON,  Jonx,  an  English  botanist,  was  born  in  1567, 
and  appears  to  have  died  about  1650.  He  was  educated  as  an 
apothecary,  and  resided  in  London.  He  was  a  contemporary  of 
Gerard  and  Lobel.  His  first  work  was  his  "  Paradisus  Terrestris," 
or  an  account  of  the  plants  which  can  be  grown  in  England. 
In  1640  he  published  his  "  Theatrum  Botanicum."  A  genus, 
Parkinsonia,  has  been  named  after  him  by  Plumhr. — J.  H.  B. 
PARMA.     See  Farnese. 

PARMENTIER,  Antoine  Augustin,  a  writer  on  agricul- 
ture and  a  great  philanthropist,  was  born  at  Montdidier  in  1737, 
and  died  on  17th  December,  1813.  His  early  education  was 
conducted  chiefly  at  home.  He  afterwards  devoted  attention  to 
pharmacy,  and  studied  the  subject  in  the  shop  of  an  apothecary 
at  Montdidier.  In  1757  he  obtained  a  commission  as  apothe- 
cary in  a  military  hospital.  He  prosecuted  the  study  of  chemistry 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine  under  Meyer.  He  subsequently 
attended  the  lectures  of  Nollet  and  Jussieu  in  Paris  ;  in  1766  he 
obtained  by  competition  the  situation  of  assistant- apothecary  in 
the  Hotel  des  Invalides;  and  in  1772  he  became  apothecary-in- 
cbief.  He  gained  a  prize  offered  by  the  Academy  of  Besancon, 
for  an  essay  on  alimentary  substances  which  might  be  used  in 
times  of  famine.  Parmentier  called  attention  to  the  starchy 
matters  found  in  plants,  and  especially  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
potato.  Under  the  consular  government  he  became  a  member 
of  the  council  of  health  in  the  department  of  the  Seine,  and 
occupied  the  place  of  inspector-general  of  health  and  adminis- 
trator of  the  hospitals.  He  made  important  improvements  in 
the  diet  of  soldiers.  He  was  sent  to  England  after  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  to  open  up  scientific  communications  between  the  two 
countries.  He  suggested  many  valuable  improvements  in  diet 
and  in  sanitary  regulations.  He  paid  attention  to  the  use  and 
preparation  of  grape  sugar.  His  publications  are  numerous; 
among  them  are  the  following — "  Researches  on  the  use  and 
cultivation  of  the  Potato ;"  "  On  the  best  method  of  making 
Bread,"  a  treatise  on  the  chestnut;  "Remarks  on  Rural  and 
Domestic  Economy." — J.  H.  B. 

PARMIGIANO,  Girolamo  Francesco  Maria  Mazzuozj 
or  Mazzola,  commonly  called  from  his  birth-place,  Parma,  il 
Parmigiano,  was  born  January  11,  1503.  His  father  dying 
while  he  was  still  young,  he  was  brought  up  to  painting  by  his 
l\\o  uncles,  brothers  of  his  father.  Correggio  was  at  Parma  in 
1519,  and  the  works  of  that  great  painter  had  such  influence  on 
the  young  Parmese,  that  he  became  thenceforth  his  enthusiastic 
imitator.  In  1523  Parmigiano  visited  Rome,  and  was  there 
actually  engaged  in  painting  a  large  picture  of  St.  Jerome,  now 
in  the  National  gallery,  when  the  city  was  stormed  by  the  soldiers 
of  the  Constable  Bourbon  in  1527.  He  then  left  Rome,  studied 
some  time  at  Bologna,  and  finally  returned  to  Parma  in  1531. 
Here  he  acquired  a  great  reputation,  and  was  intrusted  with  the 
execution  of  some  very  extensive  works  for  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  della  Steccata ;  but  he  fell  into  bad  habits,  and  though  he 
had  entered  regularly  into  the  engagement — receiving  the  half 
payment,  amounting  to  two  hundred  gold  scudi,  in  advance — he 
neglected  it  fur  years,  and  was  thrown  into  prison  for  breach  of 
contract ;  and  upon  his  release  on  condition  of  performing  his 
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work,  he  disregarded  his  word,  fled  to  Casal  Maggiore  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Cremona,  and  died  there  shortly  afterwards,  August  24, 
1540.  Parmigiano  was  a  painter  of  great  ability,  but  was  always 
a  mannered  imitator  of  Correggio.  Among  his  celebrated  works 
are — "  Moses  breaking  the  Tables  of  the  Law,"  a  fresco  in  the 
church  of  the  Steccata ;  "  St.  Margaret,"  an  altar-piece  in  the 
Gallery  at  Bologna ;  and  "  Cupid  making  his  bow,"  an  easel 
picture,  painted  in  1536,  and  now  in  the  Gallery  at  Vienna. 
His  works  are  well  known  through  engravings ;  and  he  himself 
etched  a  few  plates,  being  among  the  first  of  the  Italians  to  try 
the  art  of  etching.— (Affo,  Vita  del  grazziosissimo  pittore  Fran- 
cesco Mazzola,  &c,  Parma,  1784 ;  Mortara,  Bella  Vita  e  dei 
Lavori  di  F.  Mazzola,  &c,  Casal  Maggiore,  1846.)— R.  N.  W. 

PARNELL,  Sir  Henry,  Bait.,  afterwards  first  Baron  Con- 
gleton,  an  able  official  and  economist,  was  born  in  1776,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  great-grand-nephew  of  Thomas  Parnell,  the 
author  of  The  Hermit.  In  1812,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  he 
succeeded  to  a  baronetcy.  Sir  Henry  Parnell  entered  the  par- 
liament of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1802  as  member  for  Queen's 
County,  and  was  scarcely  out  of  the  house  of  commons  for  nearly 
forty  years.  A  liberal,  and  having  distinguished  himself  by  his 
speeches,  publications,  and  parliamentary  labours  on  a  number 
of  subjects,  political,  economical,  and  financial,  especially  by  his 
"  Essay  on  Financial  Reform,"  1830,  he  was  appointed  secretary - 
at-war  in  Lord  Grey's  ministry,  and  held  the  office  in  1831-32. 
In  Lord  Melbourne's  last  ministry  he  was  paymaster-general  of  the 
forces  from  1835  to  1841,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage. 
His  death  occurred  in  1842.  His  "  Essay  on  Financial  Reform" 
is  an  able  and  instructive  book,  recommending  some  of  the  most 
important  financial  changes  carried  out. — F.  E. 

PARNELL,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  poet,  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  family  long  resident  at  Congleton,  Cheshire ;  but 
the  poet's  father  having  been  a  staunch  Commonwealth  man, 
quitted  England  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration  to  settle  in  Ireland, 
where  he  laid  out  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  the  purchase 
of  lands,  which  afterwards  descended  to  the  poet.  Thomas 
was  born  in  1679  at  Dublin,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of 
Trinity  college  there  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen.  He  took  the 
degree  of  M.A.  in  1700,  and  was  ordained  a  deacon  the  same 
year  by  the  bishop  of  Deny.  He  was  admitted  into  priest's 
orders  about  three  years  after,  and  in  1705  was  collated  by 
Bishop  Ashe  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Clogher.  About  the  same 
time  he  married  Miss  Anne  Minchin,  a  young  lady  of  great 
beauty  and  worth,  to  whom  he  was  sincerely  attached.  His 
lively  impulsive  character,  however,  made  his  Irish  home  seem 
a  dull  abode,  and  in  1706  he  began  to  pay  those  visits  to  Eng- 
land which  threw  him  into  the  society  of  the  wits  and  literary 
men  of  the  metropolis.  His  social  qualities  made  him  a  welcome 
visitor,  and  he  bestowed  his  regard  impartially  upon  writers  of 
every  shade  of  politics.  Latterly,  however,  he  gave  up  his  whig 
for  his  tory  friends,  and  was  rewarded  by  lively,  flattering  letters 
when  in  Ireland  from  Pope,  Gay,  and  Arbuthnot,  and  by  an 
introduction  through  Swift  to  Harley,  whom  the  dean  obliged  to 
come  with  the  staff  of  office  in  his  hand  to  converse  with  the 
poet  in  the  antechamber.  More  substantial  marks  of  friendship 
were  procured  by  Swift  in  1716  from  Archbishop  King,  in  the 
vicarage  of  Finglass,  worth  £400  a  year,  and  a  prebendary  stall. 
A  great  sorrow,  however,  befell  Parnell  in  the  death  of  his  wife, 
whose  loss  drove  him  still  further  to  indulge  in  the  convivial 
habits  to  which  he  was  prone.  His  health  became  seriously 
impaired  by  habitual  intemperance,  and  he  died  at  Chester,  on 
his  way  to  Ireland,  in  July,  1718.  He  was  buried  in  Trinity 
church  in  that  town,  without  any  monument  to  mark  his  grave. 
Parnell's  published  works  are  few.  His  best-known  poem,  "  The 
Hermit,"  is  remarkable  for  elegance  of  expression  and  a  smooth 
versification.  His  lighter  pieces,  especially  the  translation  of 
Homer's  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,  are  well  worth  attention. 
In  prose  he  contributed  a  few  papers  called  "Visions"  to  the 
Guardian;  wrote  the  "Life  of  Homer"  in  Pope's  translation; 
and  a  satire  on  Dennis  and  Theobald,  entitled  the  "  Life  of 
Zoilus." — (See  Goldsmith's  Life,  prefixed  to  Parnell's  Poems, 
12mo,  1772.)— R.  H. 

PARKING  or  PABNYNGE,  Sir  Robert,  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  "  the  first  regularly  bred  common 
lawyer,"  says  Lord  Campbell,  "who  was  ever  appointed  to  the 
office,"  was  returned  to  parliament  in  the  last  year  of  Edward  II. 
as  one  of  the  representatives  of  Cumberland,  in  which  he  possessed 
considerable   property.      A  sergeant-at-law   in   1330,   he   was 


appointed  a  justice  of  the  common  pleas  in  1340,  and  in  the 
same  year  chief-justice  of  the  king's  bench  and  treasurer.  In 
1341  he  succeeded  Edward's  military  chancellor,  Bourchier.  It  is 
recorded  of  him  that  while  chancellor  he  used  to  attend  the  court 
of  common  pleas.     He  died  in  1348. — F.  E. 

PARR,  Catherine.     See  Catherine  Parr. 

PARR,  Samuel,  the  eminent  scholar,  was  born  15th  January, 
1747,  at  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  where  his  father  was  a  surgeon  of 
some  repute.  At  the  age  of  four  he  was  placed  at  the  public  school 
of  Harrow,  and  at  fourteen  he  was  declared  the  head-boy.  Taken 
from  school  he  for  some  time  assisted  his  father,  who  was  ulti- 
mately induced  to  send  the  promising  youth  to  Emanuel  college, 
Cambridge,  in  the  autumn  of  1765.  After  a  residence  of  only  a 
year  poverty  obliged  him  to  leave ;  for  his  father  had  died,  and  his 
stepmother  was  suspected  by  him  of  appropriating  an  undue  share 
of  the  paternal  property.  He  then  became  usher  to  Dr.  Sumner, 
head  master  of  Harrow  school,  and  remained  in  this  situation  for 
about  five  years.  In  1769  he  was  admitted  into  deacons' orders. 
Dr.  Sumner  died  in  1771,  and  Pan-  became  a  candidate  for  the 
vacant  mastership.  Every  boy  in  the  school  signed  a  petition 
in  his  favour;  but  his  application,  possibly  from  his  youth  and 
partly  from  his  political  leanings,  was  unsuccessful,  and  followed 
by  no  less  than  forty-five  of  the  Harrow  pupils  he  set  up  a  rival 
seminary  at  Stanmore,  and  manied  a  lady  from  Yorkshire.  This 
institution  soon  declined  for  various  reasons,  and  Parr  removed 
to  Colchester  in  the  spring  of  1777.  At  this  period  he  was 
ordained  priest  by  bishop  Lowth,  and  served  two  curacies.  His 
fame  was  extending,  and  he  was  elected  master  of  the  grammar- 
school  at  Norwich,  principally,  it  is  said,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  Next  year  he  published  two  sermons 
delivered  at  Norwich,  which  were  highly  applauded,  especially 
by  his  friend  Sir  'William  Jones.  In  1781  appeared  his  "Dis- 
course on  the  late  Fast  by  Phileleuthems  Norfolciensis."  The 
American  war  was  alluded  to  in  condemnatory  terms,  and  the 
sermon  served  to  bar  him  from  preferment.  In  1780  the  mother 
of  one  of  his  pupils  presented  him  to  the  living  of  Asterby, 
which  he  resigned  on  being  presented  to  the  perpetual  curacy  of 
Hatton  in  Warwickshire,  a  curacy  of  the  annual  value  of  £80. 
Lord-chancellor  Thurlow  refused  to  listen  to  any  application 
for  his  advancement,  but  Bishop  Lowth  gave  him  a  prebendal 
stall  in  St.  Paul's  worth  £250  a  year.  In  1781  the  university 
of  Cambridge  created  him  doctor  of  laws,  and  in  1786  he  took 
up  his  permanent  residence  at  Hatton.  In  addition  to  his 
parochial  duties,  he  received  a  few  pupils.  Henceforward  to  the 
end  of  his  life — "  to  smoke,  talk  Greek,  and  debate  politics,"  were 
his  favourite  exercises.  His  church  held  only  twenty  families, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  build  an  additional  room  to  his  house  where 
he  might  put  his  library,  which  even  at  this  period  was  of  large 
dimensions.  In  1787  he  published  a  Latin  preface  to  the  De 
Tribus  Luminibus  Romanorum  of  Bellenden — (see  Bei.len- 
DENUS) — the  work  to  which  Conyers  Middleton  was  so  largely 
indebted  in  his  Life  of  Cicero.  The  preface  was  dedicated  to 
Lord  North,  Fox,  and  Burke.  It  was  written  in  a  vigorous 
style,  the  Latinity  was  unrivalled,  and  while  the  "Tria  Lumina" 
were  extolled  to  extravagance,  Pitt  was  assaulted  with  ponderous 
violence.  Dr.  Parr  had  no  little  hand  in  the  composition  of 
White's  Bampton  Lecture,  which  met  with  extraordinary  ap- 
plause; and  had  been  preached  before  the  university  in  1784. 
White  in  a  letter  had  not  only  coolly  asked  him  for  assist- 
ance, but  also  for  a  "  brilliant  passage  or  two,"  while  he  was 
applying  to  a  Mr.  Badcock  for  similar  assistance.  A  controversy 
at  length  ensued,  for  Parr  was  rarely  without  some  fray  upon 
his  hands ;  the  matter  was  discovered,  and  more  than  a  fifth  part 
was  found  to  have  been  contributed  by  Parr.  In  1789  he  pub- 
lished "Tracts  byWarburton  and  a  Warburtonian."  The  tracts 
were  early  pieces  of  Warburton  not  admitted  into  the  collected 
edition  of  his  works,  and  the  Warburtonian  was  Bishop  Hurd. 
The  dedication  is  a  terrible  onslaught  on  Bishop  Hurd,  who  had 
been  full  of  adulation  to  Warburton,  and  as  full  of  insult  to 
Warburton's  antagonists.  It  is  of  virulent  and  scornful  energy, 
as  sonorous  as  Johnson,  and  in  some  places  as  bitter  and  pointed 
as  Junius.  "It  stands  unrivalled,"  says  DTsraeli,  "for  com- 
parative criticism."  On  the  question  of  the  regency  which 
agitated  the  country  Tarr  sided  with  Fox,  and  his  advocacy  of 
Fox's  unconstitutional  doctrine  was,  as  usual,  inconsiderate  and 
vehement.  He  aspired  on  the  strength  of  such  politicaUxcesses 
to  a  bishopric,  but  the  king's  recovery  put  an  end  to  his  hopes. 
In  1791,  as  his  house  was  in  danger  of  a  visit  from  the  parties 


in  Birmingham  who  had  burned  the  dwelling  of  Priestley,  and  his 
library  had  been  removed  to  Oxford  for  safety,  he  published  a 

Vly  and  seasonable  tract,  "A  Letter  from  Irenopolis  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Ekutberopolis."  The  object  of  the  letter  is  to  dis- 
suade the  dissenters  of  Birmingham  from  a  second  commemoration 

of  the  French  revolution  or  destruction  of  the  Bastile;  their  first 
celebration  having  been  made  the  occasion  of  those  disgraceful 
scenes  of  tumult  and  wanton  outrage.  In  1800  by  appointment 
of  the  lord  mayor  of  London  Dr.  Parr   preached  the  "Spital 

Sermon" — one  of  the  most  famous  of  his  productions.      The 
:  Godwin's  theory  of  universal  bene- 

. .  and  was  published  with  an  immense  farrago  of  notes  on 
an  immense  variety  of  subjects,  three  amanuenses  having  been 

red  in  their  preparation.  On  the  death  of  Fox,  whom  he 
had  long  and  intensely  admired,  Parr  published  "Characters  of  the 
late  Right  Honourable  Charles  James  Fox,  selected  and  in  part 
written  by  Philopatris  Varvicensis."  Parr  long  cherished  the  idea 
of  writing  a  biography  of  Fox,  and  these  papers  contain  many 
eloquent  and  merited  eulogies  on  the  great  whig  statesman,  whose 
political  zeal  had  not  eaten  out  his  love  of  classic  literature.  In 
1810  Parr  republished  speeches  by  Roger  Long  and  John  Taylor 
of  Cambridge,  and  there  appeared  alter  his  death  a  pamphlet 
defending  Bishop  Halifax  from  the  charge  of  having  become  a 

in  his  last  illness.  Dr.  Parr  was  seized  with  fatal  sickness 
in  January,  1825.  He  had  been  subject  to  fever  and  erysipelas 
for  years,  but  at  this  time  the  disease  broke  out  without  the  hope 
of  remedy.  He  became  delirious  from  the  first,  and  after  fifty 
Jays  of  helpless  suffering  he  died  on  the  6th  of  March,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  seventy-eight.  Dr.  Parr  was  twice  married. 
His  second  wife  and  two  granddaughters  survived  him. 

The  learning  of  Dr.  Parr  was  immense,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  spent  so  much  of  his  erudition  and  power  on  ephemeral 
objects.  He  has  left  nothing  worthy  of  his  fame.  His  famous 
review  of  Combe's  Horace  is  occupied  very  much  with  mere 
minutia?.  He  had  a  familiar  mastery  of  the  whole  field  of  Greek 
and  Roman  literature,  but  lavished  his  treasures  on  comparative 
trifles,  such  as  epitaphs  and  eloges.  In  the  "  Lapidarian"  style 
his  skill  and  taste  are  often  exquisite.  Perpetually  involved  in 
controversy,  he  wanted  leisure  for  sustained  labour.  Having 
become  a  literary  celebrity  during  the  latter  half  of  his  life,  his 
correspondence  was  large.  Fifteen  hundred  persons  are  numbered 
among  his  correspondents,  including  royal  princes,  peers,  pre- 
lates, statesmen,  philosophers,  and  scholars;  and  more  than  eight 
thousand  letters  were  found  among  his  papers  at  his  death.  The 
curate  of  Hatton  had  also  a  constant  influx  of  visitors,  such  men 
as  Bumey,  Porson,  and  many  others  of  political  renown. — (See 
P(  iRSON.)  Parr's  reputation  rests  now  to  a  great  extent  on  his 
conversational  powers,  reported  to  have  been  great,  he  boasted  of 
his  P.VRR-esia — a  play  upon  the  Greek  term  and  his  own  name; 
but  like  other  famed  talkers,  he  was  self-sufficient,  occasionally 
overstepping  the  limits  of  social  courtesy  by  rude  objurgation 
and  contemptuous  retort.  What  he  calls  his  "  archididaskalian 
authority  "  was  on  no  occasion  put  aside.  His  vanity  was 
excessive.  Writing  to  Henry  Homer  about  the  composition  of 
the  preface  to  Bellendenus,  he  says  of  one  portion,  "It  is  a  most 
splendid  effort,  a  mighty  and  glorious  effort;"  it  contains,  he 

records,  "  all  the  phraseological  beauties  1  know  of  in 
Latin  ;"  and  writing  to  Dr.  Maltby  about  three  of  the  notes  to 
the  "  Spital  Sermon,"  he  says,  "I  was  half  frantic  with  ecstacy 
three  times."  His  personal  appearance  was  not,  if  De  Quincey 
is  to  be  credited,  either  prepossessing  or  awe-inspiring;  and  his 
Johnsonian  magniloquence  was  marred  by  an  incurable  lisp. 
But  he  prided  himself  on  his  dignified  look,  and  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  for  him  to  describe  his  victory  over  some  inferior 
antagonist  by  saying,  "Sir,  I  inflicted  my  eye  upon  him."  His 
views  on  social  problems  are  neither  very  acute  nor  profound, 
and  his  whiggism  is  more  that  of  a  violent  partisan  than  of  a 
calm  ami  sound  political  thinker.  At  an  early  period  of  his  life 
he  went  in  clerical  costume  to  vote  for  Wilkes  at  Brentford,  and 
1  .king  offence  at  Burke,  Windham,  and  Paley,  he  inverted  their 
portraits  on  his  wall-.  Hi,  mind  was  ever  prone  to  excess,  as 
indeed  were  his  gastronomic  habits.  Moderate  views  of  men 
and  things  he  scorned  as  a  kind  of  weakness,  and  his  opinions 
were  pronounced  with  summary  and  unqualified  roundness  and 
despatch.     Yet  with  all  his  vanity  and  arrogani  <■,  lie  had  a  kind 

enerona  heart.     Parr's  theology  was  of  no  special  type; 

I  he  had  never  studied  theology  as  a  science.  On  primary 
doctrinal  points  his  sermons  show  that  he  was  orthodox  in  a 


general  sense,  and  that  it  seems  wholly  groundless  to  suspect 
him  of  any  sympathy  with  Priestley's  creed.  Liberal  in  poli- 
ties, he  was,  however,  conservative  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and 
as  sternly  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  test  act  as  any  of  the  high 
church  party.  Of  all  externals,  as  hell-ringing,  painted  glass, 
clerical  robes,  he  was  passionately  fond.  He  used  to  read  from 
bis  pulpit  the  sermons  of  Tillotson  and  other  divines,  and  explain 
the  meaning  as  he  went  along,  a  process  as  requisite  surely  when 
he  delivered  his  own  compositions.  For  the  vices  of  his  style  are 
prominent— foreign,  pompous,  sesquipedal  words,  a  want  of  easy 
natural  diction,  grandiose  periods  and  balanced  antitheses,  redun- 
dant imagery  and  laboured  epithets,  with  a  measured  rhythmical 
arrangement,  returning  as  uniformly  as  the  vibrations  of  a  pen- 
dulum. With  a  superfluity  of  force,  there  is  not  much  originality 
or  depth.  The  fruit  is  often  hidden  and  overlaid  by  the  foliage. 
Dr.  Parr  did  not  rise  in  the  church,  for  even  the  whigs  as  a  party 
did  nothing  for  him,  though  Sir  Francis  Burdett  presented  him 
at  a  late  period  of  his  life  to  the  rectory  of  Graffham  in  Hunt- 
ingdonshire;  and  he  had  an  annuity  of  £300,  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion among  his  political  friends.  Lord  Grenville  when  in  office 
declined  to  promise  him  a  bishopric,  the  courtly  phrase  being 
that  he  was  not  a  "producible"  man.  A  mitre  was  long  the 
object  of  his  ambition,  and  he  seems  to  have  valued  the  episco- 
pate only  for  its  equipage  and  emoluments.  As  Porson  said, 
three  things  kept  him  from  success — "his  trade,  his  politics, 
and  his  wife."  His  library,  begun  by  him  when  a  boy,  amounted 
at  length  to  ten  thousand  volumes,  though  he  was  content  "with 
half  bir.dings  and  old  bindings."  In  short,  as  Sydney  Smith  said 
of  him  (Edinbw-yh  Review,  1802),  Parr  "would  have  been  a 
more  considerable  man  if  he  had  been  more  knocked  about  among 
his  equals.  He  lived  with  country  gentlemen  and  clergymen,  who 
flattered  and  feared  him."  His  works  have  been  edited  by  Dr.  J. 
Johnstone  in  eight  thick  octavo  volumes,  1828. — J.  E. 

PARR,  Thomas,  the  son  of  John  Parr  of  Winnington  in  the 
parish  of  Alderberry,  Salop,  was  born  in  February,  1483,  the 
last  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  IV.,  and  died  in  November, 
1035,  the  tenth  year  of  Charles  I.'s  reign.  This  long  life  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty-two  years  is  the  only  memorable  fact 
relating  to  him.  The  robustness  of  his  constitution  is  further 
illustrated  by  his  marriage  at  eighty-two  to  his  first  wife,  who  bore 
him  two  children  that  died  young.  Twenty  years  afterwards 
he  was  compelled  to  do  penance  in  the  church  for  an  amorous 
indiscretion  with  one  Catherine  Milton,  whom  he  married  in  his 
one  hundred  and  twentieth  year.  While  he  kept  to  the  coarse 
rustic  diet  of  his  early  life,  his  strength  and  activity  seemed 
scarcely  to  abate.  In  1G35  he  was  taken  by  Thomas,  earl  of 
Arundel,  to  London,  to  be  presented  to  the  king,  and  being  after- 
wards admitted  into  my  lord's  household,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the 
more  generous  regimen  which  he  indulged  in  there.  After  death 
his  body  was  dissected  by  Dr.  Harvey,  and  found  to  be  in 
a  remarkably  healthy  condition.  Taylor,  the  water  poet,  tells 
an  anecdote  of  Parr,  which  shows  that  old  age  had  not  dimmed 
his  native  shrewdness. —  R.  H. 

FABRY,  Sir  William  Edavard,  a  distinguished  officer  of 
the  royal  navy  of  Britain,  was  born  in  1790  at  Bath,  Somerset- 
shire. He  entered  the  navy  in  his  thirteenth  year,  and  thence 
down  to  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death  in  1855,  excepting 
during  a  brief  interval,  was  actively  engaged  in  the  service  of 
his  country,  either  on  sea  or  on  land.  His  duties  during  the 
earlier  half  of  his  active  and  honourable  life — a  large  portion 
of  it  passed  on  ship-board — extended  over  a  wide  range,  the 
Baltic  and  Northern  seas,  the  North  American  coasts,  and  the 
icy  waters  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  being  successively  his  field  of 
action.  Between  1825  and  1829,  except  during'the  interven- 
ing period  devoted  to  his  latest  polar  voyage  in  1827,  Parry 
filled  the  post  of  hydrograpber  to  the  admiralty,  the  duties  of 
which  he  had  already  discharged  as  acting  hydrograpber  during 
part  of  the  years  1823-24.  In  May,  1829,  immediately  before 
the  close  of  his  services  as  hydrographer,  he  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  A  period  of  labour  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
succeeded,  and  four  years  of  his  life  (1829-34)  were  passed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Stephens,  New  South  Wales,  where 
he  ably  performed  the  duties  of  resident  commissioner  to  the 
Australian  Agricultural  Company.  Returning  to  England,  Sir 
Edward  Parry  was  employed  during  a  year,  1835-36,  in  the 
active  duties  of  assistant  poor-law  commissioner  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk;  and  during  the  chief  part  of  the  succeeding  ten 
years,  1837-46,  in  the  post  of  comptroller  of  the  steam  depart- 
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ment  of  the  navy.  Thence  he  passed  to  the  post  of  superintendent 
of  Haslar  hospital,  Portsmouth,  which  he  held  until  1852.  In 
the  succeeding  year  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of 
Greenwich  hospital.  'While  holding  the  last-named  office,  failing 
health  compelled  his  seeking  to  recruit  his  strength  by  a  visit  to 
the  continent,  where  he  died  at  Ems  on  the  8th  July,  1855. 
The  eminent  abilities,  earnest  zeal,  and  untiring  perseverance  of 
Parry,  united  as  they  were  with  the  highest  moral  qualities  and 
softened  by  a  deep  sense  of  religious  duty,  which  latter  formed 
a  conspicuous  element  in  his  character,  rendered  his  labours, 
throughout  the  varied  career  above  glanced  at,  in  the  highest 
measure  successful,  and  he  deservedly  filled  a  high  place  in  his 
country's  esteem.  It  is  as  an  arctic  discoverer  that  his  name 
will  be  longest  remembered.  His  first  service  of  this  kind  was 
in  1818,  when  he  acted  as  lieutenant  under  Captain  Ross  in  the 
voyage  of  the  Isabella  and  Alexander,  the  last-named  of  which 
vessels  was  under  his  command. — (See  Ross,  Johx.)  In  the 
succeeding  year,  1819,  still  holding  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  he 
was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a  renewed  expedition,  in 
which  the  ships  Ilecla  and  Griper  were  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accomplishing  the  often-sought  North-west  passage. 
This  voyage  forms  a  marked  epoch  in  the  records  of  arctic 
discovery.  Sailing  through  Lancaster  Sound  and  Barrow  Strait, 
Parry  advanced  nearly  six  hundred  miles  further  west  than  any 
preceding  navigator,  reaching  in  that  direction  the  extremity  of 
Melville  island,  long.  113°  46',  on  the  shore  of  which  he  passed 
a  long  and  dreary  winter,  returning  to  England  in  the  summer 
of  the  following  year.  By  passing  the  meridian  of  HO2  west, 
the  expedition  had  become  entitled  to  a  parliamentary  reward 
of  £5000,  and  numerous  honours  were  deservedly  bestowed 
upon  its  commander.  In  1821,  Parry,  promoted  in  the  interim 
to  the  rank  of  commander,  sailed  on  his  second  arctic  voyage, 
in  the  course  of  which  his  ships,  the  Fury  and  Ilecla,  the  latter 
commanded  by  Captain  Lyon,  passed  two  successive  winters  in 
the  arctic  regions — the  former  at  Winter  island,  beyond  the 
northern  arm  of  Hudson  bay,  66°  15'  N.  lat.,  83°  W.  long. : 
the  second  at  Igloolik,  a  small  island  lying  at  the  eastern 
entrance  of  Fury  and  Hecla  strait,  69°  20'  N.  lat.,  81°  35'  W. 
long.  In  a  third  arctic  voyage,  in  1824,  Captain  Parry  proceeded, 
with  the  same  two  ships  as  on  the  last  occasion  (sailing  himself, 
however,  in  the  Hecla)  through  Lancaster  Sound  and  down  Prince 
Regent  Inlet,  upon  the  eastern  shore  of  which,  at  Port  Bowen,  he 
passed  the  winter  of  1824-25.  The  Fury,  which  had  sustained 
irreparable  damage,  was  abandoned  in  the  ensuing  spring,  and  the 
two  ships'  companies  returned  to  England  in  the  Ilecla.  Party's 
fourth  and  latest  undertaking  in  polar  navigation  was  an  attempt 
to  reach  the  North  Pole  by  way  of  boats  and  sledges  in  1827,  on 
which  occasion  he  again  sailed  in  the  Ilecla,  and  advanced  from 
Spitzbergen  northward  over  the  ice  to  the  latitude  of  82°  40', 
the  furthest  that  has  been  reached,  at  which  point  the  south- 
wardly drift  of  the  whole  body  of  ice  compelled  his  return. 
Though  leaving  the  North-west  passage  unaccomplished,  Parry 
prepared  the  way  for  its  final  completion  under  M'Clure,  and  to 
the  example  of  his  successes,  more  than  to  those  of  any  other 
single  explorer,  may  the  later  achievements  in  arctic  navigation 
be  mainly  attributed.  Narratives  of  Parry's  voyages  proceeded 
at  various  times  from  his  own  pen.  He  was  twice  married,  first, 
in  1826,  to  Isabella  Louisa,  fourth  daughter  of  Sir  John  Stanley, 
afterwards  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  who  died  in  1839  ;  the 
second  time,  June,  1841,  to  Catherine,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
R.  Hankinson,  who  survived  him. — W.  H. 

PARSONS,  James,  M.D.,  a  distinguished  physician,  anatomist, 
and  antiquary,  was  born  at  Barnstaple,  Devon,  in  March,  1705. 
His  father  having  removed  to  Ireland,  Parsons  received  his 
general  education  at  Dublin.  On  its  completion  he  became 
tutor  to  Lord  Kingston,  but  subsequently  he  resolved  to  study 
medicine,  and  proceeded  to  Paris  for  that  purpose,  where  he 
remained  several  years.  He  obtained  his  doctor's  degree  at 
Rheims,  June  11,  1736.  He  then  came  to  London  with  letters 
of  recommendation  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Dr.  Mead,  and  Dr. 
James  Douglas.  He  assisted  the  latter  in  his  anatomical  pur- 
suits, and  through  his  interest  was  appointed  in  1738  physician 
to  St.  Giles'  infirmary,  and  became  introduced  to  extensive 
obstetric  practice.  In  1740  he  was  admitted  a  fellow,  and  in 
1751  was  elected  foreign  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society.  In 
the  same  year  he  obtained  the  license  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians.  He  resided  in  Red  Lion  Square,  where  his  house 
was  for  many  years  a  centre  of  meeting  for  much  of  the  literary 
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and  scientific  society  of  the  period.  His  health  failing,  in  1769 
he  proposed  retiring  from  business ;  he  disposed  of  many  of  his 
books  and  fossils,  and  went  to  Bristol.  He  soon,  however, 
returned  to  his  old  house,  where  he  died  on  April  4,  1770,  in 
his  sixty- sixth  year.  He  was  buried  at  Hendon.  A  portrait  of 
Dr.  Parsons,  by  Wilson,  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
He  published  several  anatomical  and  scientific  works ;  amongst 
which  is  a  treatise  on  the  nature  of  hermaphrodites,  London, 
1741  ;  the  Croonian  lectures  on  muscular  motion,  1745  ;  and 
philosophical  observations  on  the  analogy  between  the  pro- 
pagation of  animals  and  that  of  vegetables,  with  observations 
on  the  polypus,  1752.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  His  principal  work  in  this  department  of  science 
is  entitled  "  Remains  of  Japhet ; "  being  historical  inquiries  into 
the  affinitv  and  origin  of  the  European  languages. — F.  C.  W. 

PARSONS  or  PERSONS,  Robert,  for  he  wrote  his  name 
both  ways,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  English  province  of 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  a  most  daring  and  skilful  agent  of 
the  Roman  catholic  powers,  who  conspired  the  overthrow  of  our 
Queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  born  in  1546  in  the  parish  of  Stowey, 
Somersetshire,  and  educated  at  Balliol  college,  Oxford,  where  he 
became  master  of  arts,  fellow  of  the  college,  and  a  celebrated 
tutor  in  the  university.  On  two  occasions  he  swore  the  oath 
of  abjuration  of  the  pope's  supremacy,  for  which  he  reproaches 
himself  bitterly  in  one  of  his  published  writings.  In  1574  he 
was  for  some  unexplained  reason  expelled  the  college,  and  being 
a  man  of  proud  vindictive  nature,  the  humiliation  doubtless 
rankled  in  his  mind  for  years.  Quitting  England  he  went  to 
Calais,  to  Antwerp,  and  to  Louvain,  having  passed  through 
his  "  spiritual  exercises,"  under  the  direction  of  his  countryman 
Father  William  Good.  Proceeding  then  to  Padua,  he  began 
to  study  medicine  and  civil  law,  but  changing  his  mind  and 
course  of  study,  he  went  to  the  English  college  at  Rome,  and  in 
1575  had  already  entered  the  company  of  Jesus.  His  term  of 
probation  was  made  shorter  than  usual,  for  in  1578  he  was 
ordained  priest,  and  in  1580  he  started  with  the  pope's  bene- 
diction on  his  celebrated  mission  to  England,  accompanied  by 
Father  Campion  and  eleven  other  persons,  lay  and  clerical. 
Disguised  as  a  blustering  captain  returning  from  Flanders,  he 
passed  into  England  alone,  braving  the  severe  proclamations  of 
the  government,  and  followed  by  his  accomplices  as  opportunity 
served.  By  secret  visits,  by  the  publication  of  books  controver- 
sial and  otherwise,  by  all  the  arts  which  a  subtle  and  determined 
spirit  could  suggest,  Parsons  strove  to  keep  alive  in  the  Roman 
catholic  party  the  hopes  of  recovering  ascendancy,  and  occa- 
sionally let  fall  cautious  hints  touching  the  deposition  of  the 
queen.  The  government  felt  the  effects,  and  took  vigorous 
measures  to  repress  the  cause.  Roman  catholics,  and  especially 
Jesuits,  were  exposed  to  a  harsh  persecution ;  but  though 
Campion  was  taken  and  tortured,  Parsons  escaped  from  every 
snare  with  the  most  extraordinary  dexterity  and  good  luck. 
He  spent  some  time  on  the  continent  in  carrying  out  a  scheme 
for  binding  James  of  Scotland  to  Rome,  and  uniting  him  with  his 
unhappy  mother  in  common  sovereignty.  For  this  purpose  he 
went  to  Paris  to  consult  with  the  duke  of  Guise,  to  Yalladolid,  to 
obtain  money  from  Philip  II.,  and  to  Rome,  where  he  procured 
a  certain  sum  from  the  pope.  But  Elizabeth  and  her  wise 
counsellors  having  baffled  all  his  schemes,  at  the  cost  indeed  of 
much  suffering  to  Roman  catholics  in  England,  Parsons  went  to 
reside  in  Rome.  The  scurrilous  "Admonition  to  the  nobility  and 
people  of  England,"  published  at  Antwerp,  to  justify  the  invasion 
by  the  Spanish  armada,  is  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  Parsons, 
a  long  list  of  whose  writings  will  be  found  in  Lowndes'  Manual, 
Bohn's  edition.  Under  the  assumed  name  of  Doleman  he 
endeavoured  to  defeat  the  succession  of  King  James  to  the 
throne  of  England  in  a  celebrated  treatise  entitled  "A  Conference 
about  the  next  Succession  to  the  Crown  of  England,"  1594. 
He  visited  Spain  and  Naples,  always  keeping  in  view  the  prime 
object  of  his  life — the  humiliation  of  protestant  England,  but 
returned  to  Rome  in  1606,  and  died  there  at  the  English  college, 
of  which  he  was  rector,  in  1610. — (Steinmetz's  History  of 
Jesuits  ;  Lingard's  History  of  England,  vi.) — R.  H. 

*  PARTIX,  Sai-.ah  P.,  a  lady  writer  in  America,  whose  works 
are  very  popular  among  a  certain  class  of  children  and  young 
ladies.  They  consist  of  remarks,  moral,  social,  and  scientific 
(chiefly  botanical),  strung  upon  an  exceedingly  simple  narrative. 
with  the  evident  intention  of  making  conversation  instructive 
and  instruction  pleasant.     The  principal  among  her  numerous 
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publications,  which  appear  under  the  pseudonym  of  Fanny  Fern. 
an— "Fan  L   i  a  Fanny  Fern's  Portfolio;"  "Shadows 

as;"  and  "  Fn  sh  Leaves." — R.  H. 
PASCAL,  Ci.usr.  a  name  second  to  none  among  those  of 
the  illustrious  men  whose  genius,  learning,  and  ability  shed  an 
lour  upon  the  seventeenth  century.    France. 

rich  as  it  was  at  that  time  in  minds  of  the  highest  class,  makes 
her  boast  of  1  aiding  foremost  in  the  company  of  her 

Distinguished    as    he  was   in   the  departments  of 
mathematical  and  physical  science,  he  was  distinguish 

as  a  religious  controversialist ;  and  distinguished  too  in  profound 
theological  thought ;  and  moreover  quite  unrivalled  as  the  origina- 
tor of  the  modern  French  style— pure,  clear,  luminous,  and  free 
from  barbaric 

Blaise  Pascal,  born  July  19,  1G23.  was  the  son  of  Stephen 
Pascal,  then  president  of"  the  court  of  aids  in  Auvergne,  and 
of  Autonette  Begon  his  wife.  His  two  sisters,  Gilberte  (Madame 
and  Jacqueline,  were  women  of  intelligence,  and  eminent 
for  piety.  Almost  from  the  cradle,  or,  says  his  sister,  as  soon  as 
he  could  speak,  he  gave  evidence  that  he  was  endowed  by 
nature  with  extraordinary  faculties,  asking  questions  and  giving 
answers  that  were  quite  beyond  his  age ;  and  his  father,  animated 
prospect  of  the  brilliant  course  which  such  a  son  might 
aied  to  pursue,  determined  to  devote  himself  entirely  to 
his  education ;  and  with  this  view  he  established  himself  in 
Paris  when  Blaise  was  in  his  eighth  year,  resolved,  whatever 
might  be  the  bent  of  the  boy's  genius,  that  the  classic  languages 
should  take  the  place  due  to  them  in  his  mental  training.  But 
in  this  instance  the  great  truth  that  nature  will  have  her  way, 
received  a  remarkable  illustration.  It  is  probable  that  the  father 
had  noticed  the  buddings  of  the  geometric  mind  in  his  son,  and 
therefore  resolved  that  until  Homer,  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Virgil, 
had  fully  done  their  office  upon  him,  the  boy  should  not  hear  a 
whisper  about  Euclid,  or  catch  a  glimpse  of  lines,  angles,  circles. 
These  precautions  were  useless ;  for  this  geometric  spirit,  with  a 
bit  of  charcoal  in  hand,  had  created  for  himself  before  he  had 
reached  his  twelfth  year,  an  elementary  geometry.  Detected 
by  the  amazed  father  in  this  clandestine  employment,  the 
interdiction  was  withdrawn;  and  thenceforward  the  youth, 
initiated  now  in  mathematical  science,  mastered  its  problems 
with  the  rapidity  of  intuition.  At  sixteen  (so  it  is  affirmed)  he 
produced  a  treatise  upon  the  conic  sections  which  amazed  the 
mathematicians  of  the  time ;  and  at  three-and-twenty  he  had 
acquired  a  European  reputation  in  physical  science.  But  at  this 
early  age  Pascal's  career  in  secular  philosophy  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  the  sudden  revulsion  of  his  mind  from  all  pursuits  of 
this  order,  and  the  dedication  of  his  faculties  and  energies  unre- 
servedly to  religious  purposes.  He  had,  however,  alreatly  done 
enough,  it  is  said,  to  awaken  the  jealousy  of  Des  Cartes,  who 
.-aw  in  him  the  indications,  or  rather  the  substantial  proofs,  of 
powers  of  mind  which  would  speedily  place  even  so  young  a 
man  in  the  forefront,  as  well  of  physical  as  of  mathematical 
science.  A  calculating  machine,  the  principle  of  which  was 
described  by  Diderot  in  the  Encyclopedia,  had  occupied  Pascal's 
thoughts,  and  he  had  made  some  progress  in  the  mechanical 
realization  of  his  idea.  A  model  of  this  machine,  is  reported  to 
be  preserved  in  the  museum  of  arts  and  trades,  to  which  is 
attached  a  notification  in  these  words,  Eslo  probati  instrumenti 
signacuhm  hoc,  Blaslus  Pascal,  A  renins,  1G52.  His  part  in 
determining  the  problem  of  the  ascent  of  fluids  in  tubes  by 
suction,  and  in  ascertaining  the  fact  of  the  weight  of  the  atmos- 
phere, was  not  that  of  a  discoverer ;  but  it  was  indicative  of  the 
ty,  which,  like  that  of  Kewton,  at  the  first  presentation  of 
ierstood  facts  descries  the  true  explication.  Galileo  had 
id  the  ancient  absurdity  of  its  mysterious  guise,  putting  it 
forth  under  terms  of  corresponding  absurdity — "  Nature  abhors 
a  vacuum;"  and  he  had  Baid — "Either  Nature's  abhorrence  ceases 
at  a  height  of  thirty-three  feet,"  or  at  that  height  her 
power  to  give  effect  to  her  dislike  is  exhausted.  Torricelli. 
Galileo's  disciple,  interpreted  this  fanciful  language  in  the  style 
proper  to  physical  science,  and  the  tube  he  constructed  gave  its 
evidence  in  support  of  this  interpretation.  Pascal  then  came  in 
to  dispel  the  remaining  ambiguity  concerning  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere,  which  he  said  should  diminish  proportionately  as 
we  ascend  heights.  The  experiments  made  at  Puy  de  Dome 
by  his  brother-in-law,  M.  Perier,  brought  the  problem  to  its 
conclusion.  Boyle  had  reached  the  same  result  in  another 
manner.     It  may  be  proper  here  to  say  that  the  incomplete 


essay,  included  in  the  recent  editions  of  Pascal's  works,  and 
entitled  "  Fragment  d'un  Traits  du  Tide,"  has  a  more  remote 
relation  to  the  subject  above  referred  to  than  might  be  supposed 
from  the  title;  for  it  is  mainly  a  statement  of  the  case  as  between 
the  ancients  and  ourselves  in  matters  of  philosophy,  and  so 
likewise  is  the  remarkable  tract  "  De  l'esprit  Geometrique,"' 
which  takes  a  bearing  rather  upon  general  principles  of  moral 
reasoning  than  upon  mathematical  demonstration.  In  this 
essay  Pascal  has  come  very  near  to  an  announcement  of  doctrines 
that  have  been  maintained  in  our  times  by  Sir  William  Hamilton 
and  his  disciples. 

The  space  at  our  command  would  be  quite  insufficient  for 
giving  even  a  much  condensed  account  of  Pascal's  achievements 
as  a  mathematician,  or  for  discussing  the  still  undetermined 
question  of  priority  of  invention  on  this  ground ;  nor  can  it  be 
attempted  to  state  the  case,  as  between  himself  and  our  country- 
man Wallis,  in  the  controversy  that  arose  out  of  the  "cycloid" 
prize  problems.  In  that  instance,  as  in  later  instances,  national 
feeling  has  too  far  come  in  to  sway  the  judgments  even  of  the 
loftiest  minds;  and  this  too  in  relation  to  subjects  that  ought  to 
exclude  every  disturbing  influence  of  a  lower  order.  But  we 
must  turn  from  Pascal  the  mathematician  and  physical  phi* 
losopher,  to  Pascal  the  theological  controvertist,  the  professor 
of  divine  philosophy,  and  the  christian  apologist.  Seven  years 
before  the  time  when  this  change  in  his  views  and  course  of  life 
took  place,  his  constitution  had  given  way  under  the  strain  put 
upon  it  by  excessive  mental  occupation  and  unremitting  labour. 
Thenceforward,  that  is  to  say,  from  about  his  eighteenth  year  to 
his  death,  he  suffered  from  a  complication  of  maladies,  and  these 
were  grievously  aggravated  by  the  abstinences  and  the  rigours  of 
the  stern  ascetic  principles  which  he  had  adopted.  So  it  was 
that  bodily  miseries,  suggesting  to  a  strong  mind  a  cruel  doctrine 
of  voluntary  martyrdom,  gave  intensity  to  these  sufferings,  which 
again  reacted  upon  the  religious  consciousness.  Thus,  from  year 
to  year,  the  anguish  of  the  body  gave  more  and  more  severity  to 
the  ascetic  rale  which  it  had  itself  originated.  But  we  have  now 
to  do  with  Pascal's  mind,  not  in  its  infirmities,  but  in  its  powers 
— not  as  the  causeless  martyr  to  mistaken  notions,  but  as  an 
immortal  witness  in  behalf  of  eternal  truths.  The  reports,  in 
detail,  made  by  his  sister,  Madame  Perier,  of  her  brother's  almost 
incredible  self-inflicted  miseries  we  may  well  leave  where  they 
are,  only  regretting  that  while  she  relates  so  many  instances  of 
ascetic  heroism  in  which  he  has  been  outdone  by  many  a  fakir, 
she  affords  exceedingly  little  information  concerning  those  courses 
of  thought  and  action  in  which  her  brother  stands,  if  not  alone, 
yet  in  company  with  a  few  only  of  all  minds  that  are  known  to 
history.  Religious  in  turn  of  mind  from  his  boyhood,  and  pure 
in  his  conduct,  he  became,  so  it  is  said,  suddenly  a  religious 
man  in  consequence  of  a  narrow  escape  from  being  hurled  with 
his  carriage  into  the  Seine  from  the  Pont-Xeuf.  From  that 
date,  October,  1654,  it  is  certain  that  Pascal  relinquished  almost 
entirely  secular  studies — laboured  to  forget  the  fascinations  of 
abstract  and  physical  science,  and  dedicated  his  powers  of  mind 
and  his  pen  absolutely  to  the  service  of  God,  and  the  defence 
of  Christianity  and  of  its  ministers,  or  of  those  of  them  who 
seemed  at  that  moment  to  need  the  aid  he  conld  give  them. 
The  force  of  Pascal's  mind,  its  depth  and  grasp,  its  comprehen- 
siveness, as  well  as  the  extraordinary  intensity  of  his  feelings, 
gave  to  his  religious  principles  a  grandeur  and  a  power  which 
might,  as  we  are  tempted  to  think,  have  carried  him  clear  of 
Romanism,  and  its  superstitions,  and  its  fallacious  assumptions. 
Familiar  as  he  was  with  the  scriptures,  and  resentful  of  evasive 
argumentation,  how  was  it  that  the  arm  which  demolished 
Jesuitism  failed  to  cleave  in  two  the  papacy  itself?  The  pro- 
blem is  not  altogether  insoluble.  The  Reformation  movement 
of  the  sixteenth  century  is  always  to  be  thought  of  as  a  force 
acting  upon  all  minds  under  the  law  of  polarity: — The  German 
religious  movement  had  its  opposite — its  positive  and  its  negative 
action;  as  it  drew  millions  of  minds  on  the  one  side,  so  did  it 
(quite  apart  from  the  Jesuit  counter  influence)  drive  millions  of 
minds  to  the  contrary  side.  The  Romanism  of  devout  Romanists 
became  fervent  where  it  had  been  only  formal ;  and  fanatical, 
where  it  had  been  easy  or  luxurious.  While  Luther  and  Calvin 
pulled  down,  or  laboured  to  pull  down  the  papacy,  they  also 
built  up  Romanism  by  antagonism.  As  to  Pascal,  the  influence  of 
this  reaction  may  be  traced  everywhere  throughout  his  writings. 
This  powerful  mind,  the  mass  and  momentum  of  which  was 
prodigious,  cleared  a  way  for  itself  through  all  entanglements; 
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and  jet  it  comes  forth  into  daylight  with  the  rendings  and  the 
rags  of  the  same  still  attached  to  the  surface. 

Pascal's  intimacy  with  the  illustrious  men  of  Port  Royal  was 
in  a  manner  a  matter  of  course.  The  Abbess  Angelica  Arnauld, 
the  two  Arnaulds  her  brothers,  Le  Maitre,  I)e  Saci,  Nicole. 
Lancelot,  Hermant,  S.  Cyran,  who  were  either  residents  there, 
or  were  frequent  visitors,  rendered  this  retreat  from  the  noisy 
world  attractive  in  the  highest  degree  to  one  like  Pascal. 
Welcomed  among  these  eminent  men,  fervent  christians,  as  they 
were,  and  great  scholars,  he  quickly  found  the  place  due  to  him, 
which  was  at  once  that  of  a  ready  and  submissive  learner  in  the- 
ology and  in  ecclesiastical  lore,  and  at  the  same  time  of  a  master 
in  thought,  and  of  a  redoubtable  champion  toward  the  assailants 
of  this  band  of  illustrious  men.  There  was,  moreover,  a  special 
link  of  sympathy  between  him  and  his  Port  Royal  friends ;  and 
this  was  the  hostility  of  the  Jesuits  toward  him  and  them.  Quite 
early  in  his  scientific  course,  Pascal  had  drawn  upon  himself  the 
retentive  hatreds  of  the  "  Society  "  on  the  field  of  mathematical 
debate ;  again  at  a  later  time  he  had  provoked  the  zeal  of  the 
reverend  fathers  by  calling  in  question  the  faith  of  the  church 
concerning  Nature's  hatred  of  a  vacuum ;  and  once  again  the 
same  jealousy  had  been  stirred  by  Pascal's  conduct  in  the 
''cycloid"  controversy.  But  it  was  now  as  the  friend  and  associate 
of  the  men  of  Port  Royal,  who  had  espoused  so  warmly  the 
tinian  doctrine,  as  voluminously  propounded  by  Jansen, 
that  Pascal  found  himself  called  to  a  new  service,  and  it  was  a 
service  for  the  performance  of  which  he  possessed  unrivalled 
qualifications.  He  had  inhaled  freedom  of  thought,  without  at 
the  same  time  inhaling  unbelief,  in  the  perusal  and  study  of 
Montaigne's  Essays.  With  powers  of  mockery  in  which  he  was 
not  outdone  a  century  later  by  the  encyclopedists,  he  had  so  got 
possession  of  the  French  language  as  that  he  could  use  it  as 
an  engine  of  irresistible  demonstrative  power,  just  as  he  had 
learned  to  employ  geometric  and  algebraic  symbols,  with  the 
conciseness  of  truth  at  every  step,  and  his  sentences  make  way 
for  themselves  much  like  the  rifle  bullets  of  modem  warfare : 
hit  the  bull's  eye  they  do,  and  they  pierce  the  target  also. 
Moreover,  while  Pascal  was  as  terrible  in  his  sarcasm  as  if  he 
had  been  the  satirist  only,  his  elevation  of  soul — the  loftiness 
and  the  profundity  of  his  religious  convictions  and  conceptions 
gave  him  a  power  in  reserve — a  moral  momentum  which  crushed 
an  adversary,  if  it  did  not  convert  him.  Pascal  may  be  spoken 
of  as  the  earliest  French  writer  who,  retaining  the  vigour  and 
freshness  that  are  characteristic  of  the  speech  of  a  people  just 
coming  forth  from  political  and  religious  convulsions,  so  used  it 
■ — he  so  forged  it  anew  in  passing  through  the  fires  of  his  mind — 
that  it  shows  all  the  delicacy  and  the  finish  proper  to  an  age  a 
century  more  advanced  in  literary  refinement.  So  it  is  that  the 
"  Provincial  Letters,"  if  one  should  take  them  up  ignorant  of 
their  date,  would  be  assigned  to  a  time  a  hundred  years  later 
than  that  of  their  actual  appearance.  It  has  been  by  thus 
combining  archaic  robustness  with  delicacy  and  refinement  that 
these  compositions  ha\e  taken,  and  that  they  still  retain,  their 
place  as  classics  in  French  literature.  The  reverend  fathers  of 
the  Jesuit  Institute  (those  of  Spain  especially)  had  dreamed  of  no 
such  untoward  event  as  that  of  encountering  an  adversary  like 
Blaise  Pascal — the  Louis  de  Montalte  of  the  "Letters  to  a 
Ceuntry  Cousin."  In  digesting,  as  they  had  done  at  their  leisure 
that  scheme  of  pliable  casuistry  which  should  fit  itself  to  all 
imaginable  occasions,  when  the  consciences  of  men  of  the  world — 
statesmen  and  princes,  and  the  debauched  frequenters  of  courts, 
— were  to  be  soothed,  eased,  and  managed,  they  had  imagined  that 
the  field  was  quite  safe  from  intrusion ;  and  that  none,  or  none 
of  whom  they  need  be  in  fear,  would  ever  rise  up  to  summon 
them  to  give  an  account  of  then  teaching  at  the  bar  of  Euro- 
pean common  sense.  Little  did  they  think  that  a  man  whose 
genius  was  to  wake  up  the  ear,  not  of  France  only,  not  of 
catholic  countries  only,  but  of  the  entire  civilized  world,  was  at 
hand  who  should  rend  asunder  all  evasions,  should  scatter 
sophistries,  and  should  hold  up  to  the  scorn  and  resentment  of 
all  men,  those  frightful  perversions  of  moral  principles  by  means 
of  which  the  "Society"  had  long  been  ensnaring  consciences 
throughout  the  wide  circle  of  its  influence.  The  first  of  these 
"Letters,"  published,  January  23,  1G56,  was  written  mainly 
in  defence  of  Arnauld,  and  was  aimed  at  the  doctors  of  the 
Sorbonne.  This  letter  gave  the  alarm;  but  it  did  not  baffle  the 
endeavours  of  the  enemies  of  Port  Royal.  A  second,  a  third, 
and  a  fourth  quickly  followed,  and  each  as  it  appeared  drew 


the  world  with  it,  and  the  "  Society  "  stood  aghast  in  its  con- 
fusion :  at  that  time  it  had  in  its  service  no  writer  of  eminence, 
or  any  that  could  command  public  attention.  This  assault 
therefore  took  effect  deeply  upon  the  public  mind,  nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  these  Letters  had  great  influence  in  bringing  about 
at  a  later  time,  the  ruin  and  expulsion  of  the  "  Society"  in  each  of 
the  catholic  countries  in  which  it  had  got  a  footing.  It  should, 
however,  be  acknowledged  that,  in  availing  himself  at  the 
moment  of  the  aid  of  his  Port  Royal  friends,  St.  Cyran,  Nicole, 
and  others,  who  undertook  the  labour  of  finding  for  him,  in  the 
writings  of  the  Jesuit  fathers,  the  passages  that  would  best 
serve  his  purpose,  he  trusted  them  too  far,  eager  controvertists 
as  they  were ;  and  thus  he  either  cited  passages,  or  he  so  cited 
them  apart  from  the  context,  as  to  make  himself  liable  to  a 
charge  of  want  of  candour,  if  not  of  strict  integrity  in  his  quota- 
tions. No  such  charge  affects  the  main  argument  of  the  "Letters," 
and  they  have  ever  since  stood  confronting  the  Jesuit  Society  for 
its  eternal  ignominy.  It  is  wholly  in  another  light  that  Pascal 
appears  when  he  is  read  as  the  author  of  the  fragmentary 
collection  entitled  "Pensees:"  it  is  in  these  "Thoughts,"  penetra- 
tive, profound,  strenuous,  sometimes  harsh,  rigorous,  severe,  or 
exaggerated,  that  he  opens  out  to  our  view  without  reserve  a 
mind  which,  considered  in  its  various  and  its  seemingly  contra- 
dictory  aspects,  and  in  its  powers  and  its  moral  grandeur,  stands 
alone  among  the  illustrious  minds  of  all  times.  The  fate,  or  we 
might  say  the  fortunes  of  this  collection  of  "Thoughts,"  has  been 
extraordinary,  and  it  should  be  understood.  At  an  early  time  after 
his  conversion,  or,  as  we  may  say,  his  determination  to  dedicate 
his  powers  absolutely  to  purposes  of  piety,  he  appears  to  have 
formed  the  design  of  composing  a  work,  on  a  comprehensive 
plan,  in  defence,  first  of  the  great  principles  of  theology,  or  as  a 
reply  to  atheists  of  all  schools;  and  then  in  support  of  Chris- 
tianity or  revelation  as  contained  in  the  scriptures.  As  if  for 
collecting  materials  which  were  afterwards  to  be  digested  and 
arranged,  he  was  accustomed  to  snatch  the  moment,  as  it 
arose,  for  putting  upon  any  scrap  of  paper  at  hand  his  medita- 
tions, sometimes  mature  and  most  carefully  worded,  sometimes 
crude,  elliptical,  and  incoherently  expressed.  The  subjects  also 
are  various — metaphysical,  psychological,  ethical,  christian, 
or  purely  secular.  Many  of  these  notes  of  the  hour  were 
so  written  as  to  be  quite  illegible  to  any  but  himself,  or 
to  those  among  his  friends  who  were  well  acquainted  with 
his  manner  of  writing.  Happily  a  copy  of  the  collection  was 
made  soon  after  his  death  by  his  intimate  friends  of  Port  Royal ; 
and  happily,  also,  the  autograph  and  the  copy  annexed  have 
been  conserved,  and  are  still  in  existence  in  the  imperial  library. 
This  mass,  which  was  the  accumulation  of  about  ten  years,  came 
at  his  death  in  1CG2  into  the  hands  of  his  literary  executors — 
his  friends  of  Port  Royal.  These  good  men,  who  at  that  time 
were  expecting  daily  their  fate  at  the  hands  of  their  remorse- 
less enemies  the  Jesuits,  consulted  their  fears  in  this  instance. 
They  held  their  treasure  in  reserve  seven  years,  and  then  they 
put  forth  an  edition  in  preparing  which  they  had  used  to  the 
utmost  extent  the  licence  which  an  editor  of  posthumous  writ- 
ings may  warrantably  use  ;  in  truth  they  had  greatly  exceeded 
these  limits :  omissions,  additions,  the  substitution  of  words,  the 
glozing  of  passages  for  propitiating  prejudice — all  these  vitiating 
methods  had  been  earned  much  too  far,  and  so  it  was  that  the 
Port  Royal  edition  of  16G9,  under  the  care  of  Stephen  Perier, 
were,  if  the  "Pense'es"  of  Pascal,  yet  they  were  not  Pascal  him- 
self: nevertheless  the  collection  kept  its  ground,  such  as  it  was, 
and  editions  of  the  same  were  repeated.  In  177G  Condorcet, 
supported  hy  his  colleagues  of  the  Encyclopedia,  put  forth 
an  edition  with  many  omissions,  in  which  the  metaphysical 
Pyrrhonism  of  the  writer,  separated  from  his  religious  belief, 
gave  apparent  countenance  to  the  atheism  which  those  eminent 
men  were  then  labouring  to  promulgate.  Other  editors  followed 
each  his  discretion,  in  the  same  manner,  until  at  length  in 
1842  M.  Cousin,  suspecting  the  fidelity  of  all  these  editions, 
took  the  trouble  to  collate  them  with  the  autograph  and  the 
copy,  and  he  made  a  report  accord'ngly  of  the  extent  to  which 
Pascal  had  suffered  from  the  cowardice,  or  the  mistaken  discre- 
tion of  those  who  had  hitherto  brought  him  before  the  world. 
The  literary  world  of  France  was  greatly  moved  by  this  dis- 
covery;  and  two  years  afterwards,  in  1844,  M.  Prosper  1" 
put  forth  an  edition  in  two  octavo  volumes,  which  he  vouched 
for  as  faithful,  complete,  and  authentic.  In  this  edition  a  new 
and  conjectural  adjustment  of  the  "Thoughts"  was  attempted; 
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but  a  more  r.  ,  M.  Havet.  distrusting  the  hypothesis  ol 

his  predecessor,  has  fallen  back  upon  the  order  of  earlier  editions, 
and  his  edition  in  one  volume  0  -.  1852,  may  well  be 

now  accepted  as  an  ultimate  form  of  this  precious  collection. 
The  title  in  full  runs  thus—  "Penseea  de  Pascal  publics  dans 
lour  teste  authentique  avec  un  commeutaire  suivi  et  one  etude 
litteraire;"  par  Ernest  Havet,  &c,  Paris,  1852. 

Worn  out  at  an  early  age  by  Bufferings  the  most  extreme, 
which  had  been,  if  not  caused,  greatly  aggravated  by  the  fanci- 
ful extravagances  of  his  ascetic  rule,  this  great  man  died,  August 
19,  1662,  being  then  in  his  fortieth  year.  A  post  mortem 
examination  gave  evidence,  not  merely  of  extensive  disease 
affeCting  the  vital  organs,  but  of  a  peculiarity  of  structure  in  the 
brain  and  the  cranium  which  could  never  have  consisted  with 
the  enjoyment  of  tranquil  health — a  brain  of  extraordinary 
size  and  density  was  included  in  a  skull  without  sutures! 

Prefixed  to  the  edition  of  the  "Pensees,"  above  named,  are  the 
authentic  memoirs  of  Pascal  by  his  sister  Madame  Perier,  with 
notes  thereupon ;  and  from  these  sources,  in  addition  to  the 
Lives  which  have  accompanied  former  editions  of  the  same,  is  to 
be  drawn  what  may  he  known  of  the  personal  history  of  this 
illustrious  man. — I.  T. 

PASCHAL  I.,  Pope,  a  Roman  by  birth,  was  a  Benedictine 
monk  and  abbot  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Stephen.  Leo  III. 
made  him  a  cardinal -priest;  and  after  the  death  of  Stephen  IV. 
he  was  elected  pope,  on  25th  January,  817.  He  died  on  the 
10th  February,  82  1.  after  a  seven  years'  pontificate.  His  rela- 
tions to  Lewis  the  Pious  were  somewhat  precarious.  He  had 
neglected  to  obtain  the  imperial  confirmation  of  his  dignity,  and 
was  therefore  obliged  to  send  ambassadors  to  Aix-la-Chapelle 
with  the  message  that  the  papal  dignity  was  forced  npon  him 
against  his  will.  In  consequence  of  encroachments  on  the  part 
of  the  pope,  Lewis  sent  his  son  and  co-regent  Lothar  to  Italy, 
accompanied  by  Wala  as  counsellor.  The  young  emperor  was 
received  with  due  honours  in  Rome,  and  crowned  there.  After 
organizing  a  Prankish  party  he  crossed  the  Alps,  leaving  Wala 
as  his  representative.  Cut  he  had  not  long  departed  when  a 
deed  of  violence  was  committed  in  the  papal  palace.  Two  of 
the  heads  of  the  Frankish  party  were  beheaded  by  the  pope's 
orders,  as  it  was  believed.  Lewis  accordingly  sent  two  legates 
to  Rome  to  investigate  the  affair.  Paschal,  along  with  thirty- 
four  bishops  and  five  presbyters,  had  to  take  an  oath  before  them 
that  they  were  clear  of  the  murder.  He  refused,  however,  to  give 
up  the  murderers.  The  Romans  were  greatly  offended  with  him 
for  the  act  of  humiliation  to  which  he  submitted,  and  would  not 
allow  him  to  be  buried  in  St.  Peter's.  Paschal  was  a  weak  man, 
totally  unfitted  for  the  papal  chair.  Lewis  himself  was  by  no 
means  energetic;  but  he  was  both  disposed  and  able  to  maintain 
his  supremacy  over  the  city  and  see  of  St.  Peter. — S.  D 

PASCHAL  II.,  or  Rainkkis,  Pope,,  was  born  at  Bieda  in 
Tuscany.  Gregory  VII.  made  him  cardinal-priest  of  St.  Clement. 
On  the  13th  August,  1099,  he  was  chosen  pope  and  crowned  the 
next  day.  His  election  took  place  against  his  will.  He  had 
even  fled  from  the  city  to  hide  himself,  but  was  recognized  and 
brought  back.  He  was  first  involved  in  a  dispute  with  Philip  of 
Prance,  who  had  renewed  his  illicit  connection  with  Bertrade, and 
en  excommunicated  for  it  by  the  papal  legate  at  the  synod 
of  Poitiers  in  11  (JO.  Though  compelled  for  a  little  to  obey, 
the  king  soon  ventured  to  live  witli  her  publicly,  and  the  pope 
connived  at  the  violation  of  the  king's  oath.  In  the  contest 
.  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  behalf  of  the 
and  Henry  I.  of  England,  respecting  investiture  and  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  he  conceded  the  privilege  to  the  king.  Pas- 
uewed  tin-  ban  of  excommunication  against  Henry  IV.  of 
•  iermany,  who  had  urged  on  the  election  of  a  counter-pope.  He 
even  instigated  Henry's  second  son  to  rebel  against  his  father, 
who  was  taken  prisoner,  compelled  to  renounce  his  throne,  and 
afterwards  died  friendless  and  forsaken.  But  this  very  son,  as 
Henry  V.,  soon  made  tie-  po]  e  fl  el  bis  power,  for  he'  revived  the 
controversy  respecting  the  right  of  investiture,  sent  a  message  to 
Paschal  to  come  to  German)  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  rela- 
tions between  church  and  state  at  an  ecclesiastical  council  ;  and 
on  the  Litter's  refusal,  invi  ted  i  feral  bishops  with  the  ring  and 
r,  and  had  ti.em  consecrated;  and  reinstated  iii  his  office, 
Udo  of  Hildesheim,  contrary  to  the  prohibition  of  the  pope.  In 
vain  did  Paschal  re  igainsl  the  e  proceedings.     Nego- 

tiations at  the  synod  of  Troyes  (1107;  were  fruitless,  and  the 
emperor  invading   Italy  with  an  army  compelled   the  pope  to 


submit.  The  latter  offered  to  purchase  the  freedom  of  the  church 
by  sacrificing  its  secular  power,  and  proposed  to  restore  to  the 
king  the  imperial  fiefs  belonging  to  the  bishops,  on  condition  that 
the  episcopal  elections  might  be  exempt  from  royal  interference. 
This  contract  was  opposed  by  the  cardinals  and  princes,  who 
refused  to  take  part  in  the  emperor's  coronation  ;  and  when  the 
pope  endeavoured  to  evade  the  act  of  crowning  the  emperor,  the 
latter  carried  away  captive  the  vicar  of  Christ  and  most  of  the 
cardinals.  Two  months  afterwards  the  pope  gave  up  the  right 
of  investiture  to  the  emperor,  promised  not  to  excommunicate  the 
king,  and  to  crown  him  in  the  usual  way;  on  which  he  and  his 
fellow-captives  were  liberated.  On  the  13th  April,  1111,  Henri 
was  crowned  accordingly  at  Rome.  In  1112,  at  a  Lateran 
synod,  the  compact  was  declared  void;  and  papal  legates  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  Henry,  since 
Paschal  refused  to  do  it.  In  1116  the  emperor  took  possession 
of  the  property  left  by  Mathilda  of  Tuscany,  and  marched  thence 
to  Rome,  where  he  had  an  influential  party,  the  pope  fleeing  to 
Beneventum.  In  the  city  he  could  not  persuade  any  of  the 
cardinals  to  put  the  crown  upon  his  head,  till  a  Portuguese  bishop 
whom  Paschal  had  left  in  Rome  performed  the  ceremony.  After 
Henry  had  left,  the  pope  returned  and  made  warlike  preparations 
for  driving  his  opponents  from  the  parts  of  the  city  which  they 
occupied.  He  died,  however,  before  he  could  effect  his  purpose, 
21st  January,  1118.  The  character  of  Paschal  II.  is  easily 
drawn.  His  abilities  were  moderate,  and  unequal  to  the  place 
he  occupied.  He  wanted  strength  of  mind,  tact,  talent,  firmness 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  his  predecessors.  Hence 
he  was  always  demanding  and  always  yielding  in  his  contests 
with  the  powers  of  Europe. — S.  D. 

PASCHAL  III.,  anti-Pope,  was  chosen  pope  after  Victor  IV. 
by  order  of  the  Empercr  Frederick  I.,  in  1165.  His  name  was 
Guido,  and  he  had  been  cardinal  of  St.  Calixtus.  The  princes  of 
Germany  acknowledged  his  authority  in  the  diet  of  Wurtzburg. 
When  Rome  was  taken  by  the  emperor,  Alexander  III.  was 
obliged  to  flee  to  Benevento  and  leave  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  in 
the  hands  of  Paschal;  but  the  latter  died  in  1168. —  S.  D. 

PASKEVITCH,  Ivan  Fedorivitch,  Prince  of  Warsaw  and 
field-marshal  of  the  Russian  empire,  was  born  in  1780  at  Pul- 
tava  of  a  family  of  Polish  descent.  He  was  educated  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  entering  the  army  early,  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz  in  1805.  The  following  year  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  expedition  against  the  Turks,  and  distinguished 
himself  on  several  occasions  in  the  course  of  that  war,  which 
lasted  until  1812.  In  the  celebrated  campaigns  against  the 
French,  1812-13-14,  he  took  an  active  part,  and  entered  Paris 
with  the  allies.  He  was  made  general  in  1815,  but  held  no 
important  command  until  after  the  accession  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  who  committed  to  him  the  conduct  of  the  Persian  war 
in  1826.  He  defeated  Prince  Abbas  Mirza  in  the  battle  of 
Elizavethpol,  crossed  the  river  Araxes  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  the  Persian  army,  raised  the  siege  of  Etschmiadin,  carried 
Erivan  by  storm,  entered  Tauris,  captured  the  fortress  of  Arde- 
bil,  and  after  celebrating  his  triumphs  with  great  religions  pomp 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat,  he  dictated  to  the  Persians  the 
humiliating  peace  of  Tourtmanschai.  For  his  achievements  in 
this  war  Paskevitch  was  made  count,  with  the  addition  of  Eri- 
vansky  to  his  name.  In  1828  he  was  as  fortunate  against  the 
Turks  as  he  had  been  against  their  neighbours,  capturing  Ears 
ami  six  other  fortresses.  The  following  year  he  forced  the 
entrenched  camp  at  Erzeroom,  containing  fifty  thousand  Turks. 
lie  was  created  field-marshal  and  appointed  to  succeed  the  terrible 
Yermolof  in  the  government  of  the  conquered  provinces  of  the 
Caucasus.  In  the  Polish  revolution  of  1831  he  was  employed 
to  subdue  the  insurrection,  succeeding  General  Diebitsch.  Having 
put  down  the  revolution  he  was  made  viceroy  of  Poland,  which 
he  governed  for  sixteen  years  with  military  rigour,  making  War- 
saw a  citadel  of  defence  against  her  own  inhabitants.  In  1849 
he  was  again  called  to  the  command  of  an  army,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  rescued  Hungary  from  the  hands 
of  the  Hungarians  to  hand  her  over  to  the  Austrians.  The  war 
with  Turkey,  France,  and  England,  1853-56,  called  him  to  the 
field  for  the  last  time.  He  entered  Jassey,  14th  April,  1854, 
and  pushing  forward  to  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  laid  siege  to 
Silistria  in  1854.  The  heroic  resistance  of  the  garrison  was 
fatal  to  the  veteran  general;  he  received  a  contusion  from  which 
he  never  recovered,  and  worse  still,  was  obliged  to  retreat  with 
his  army.     He  died  at  Warsaw,  January  29,  1856. — R.  H, 
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PASQUIER,  Etiennb,  a  distinguished  French  jurist  and 
writer,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1529.  After  studying  in  bis  native 
city,  at  Toulouse,  and  at  Bologna,  under  Ilotoman,  Baldwin, 
Cujas,  Marianus  Socinus,  and  otber  eminent  legists,  he  was  re- 
ceived as  an  advocate  in  1549.  Eight  years  passed  away  and 
he  was  still  very  little  known;  fur  two  years  more  his  progress 
was  interrupted  by  a  very  severe  illness;  and  on  returning  to 
Paris  from  a  country  retirement  which  this  misfortune  had 
rendered  necessary,  he  says  that  he  found  himself  almost  for- 
gotten by  his  old  employers.  The  compulsory  leisure  which 
followed  was  devoted  by  him  to  literary  pursuits,  and  it  was  at 
this  period  that  he  prepared  the  earlier  books  of  his  "Recherches 
surla  France."  At  length,  however,  he  had  a  chance  of  obtaining 
distinction,  and  he  so  used  it  as  to  secure  for  himself  an  immor- 
tality in  the  annals  of  the  French  bar.  Counsel  for  the  university 
of  Paris  in  its  dispute  with  the  Jesuits,  he  displayed  an  amount 
of  acumen  and  learning  which  spread  his  name  far  and  wide. 
His  pleadings  were  republished,  and  translated  into  various 
languages,  and  the  strongest  testimony  to  their  ability  is  the 
rancour  with  which  Jesuit  writers  have  assailed  him.  He  was 
rewarded  by  Henry  III.  with  the  post  of  advocate-general  of  the 
chamber  of  accounts — an  office  which  he  resigned  in  favour  of  his 
son  Theodore  in  1G03.  After  completing  his  celebrated  "Re- 
cherches sur  la  France,"  and  publishing  many  other  valuable  works, 
Pasquier  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  on  August  31st,  1615, 
at  Paris.  The  "Recherches"  display  immense  erudition,  but 
little  plan  or  method.  Amongst  their  most  striking  features  is 
the  energetic  manner  in  which  Pasquier  defends  the  old  national 
and  prescriptive  law  of  France  as  against  the  Roman  law,  which 
latter,  he  maintains,  emanating  as  it  did  from  an  absolute  power, 
is  hostile  to  the  character  of  the  French  people  and  the  French 
monarchy.  In  the  "  Recherches "  he  included  his  celebrated 
platelayer  against  the  Jesuits.  His  Letters  are  interesting  and 
valuable  as  a  chronicle  of  the  times.  They  were  published, 
together  with  his  ''Recherches,"  at  Trevoux  in  1723.  His 
Latin  and  French  poetry  was  of  very  little  value. — W.  J.  P. 

PASQUIER,  Etienne  Denis,  Due  de,  French  statesman, 
a  descendant  of  the  illustrious  jurisconsult  of  that  name,  was 
born  at  Paris,  22d  April,  1767.  Entering  the  public  service 
under  Napoleon,  he  became  prefect  of  police,  whilst  acting  in 
which  capacity  he  was  surprised  by  the  audacious  attempt  of 
General  Malet  (24th  October,  1812).  During  the  Hundred 
Days  he  took  no  part  in  public  affairs;  and  after  the  second 
restoration  fiHed  various  offices  of  state.  In  1819  he  formed 
with  Decazes  a  ministry,  which  ultimately  fell  before  the  com- 
bined attacks  of  the  advanced  liberals  and  the  party  of  reaction. 
In  1830  Louis  Philippe  made  him  president  of  the  chamber  of 
peers;  in  1837  he  invested  him  with  the  title,  revived  for  that 
special  purpose,  of  chancellor  of  France;  and  in  1844  created 
hiin  a  duke.  After  the  revolution  of  1848  Pasquier  retired  from 
public  life.     He  died  in  1862.— W.  J.  P. 

PASSAVANT,  Johann  Daa'id,  German  painter  and  writer 
on  art,  was  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine  in  1787.  He 
studied  painting  at  Paris,  under  David  and  Gros,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome,  where  he  remained  several  years.  Here  Passa- 
vant  painted  a  few  pictures  (one  of  the  best  of  them,  Henry  II., 
is  in  the  museum  at  Frankfort)  and  published  some  monumen- 
tal designs ;  but  he  gradually  abandoned  the  pencil  to  study 
closely  the  history  of  art,  visiting  almost  every  city  in  Europe  in 
order  to  examine  the  art-collections,  and  to  collect  materials  for 
his  various  works.  At  home  he  held  the  post  of  director  of  the 
gallery  of  the  Stiidelsche  Institute  His  chief  works  are  "  Essays 
on  the  Fine  Arts"  (Ansichten  iiber  die  bildenden  Kiinste),  8vo, 
1820;  "  Kuntstreise  durch  England  und  Belgien,"  8vo,  1833, 
translated  into  English  under  the  title  of  "  Tour  of  a  German 
Artist  in  England,"  2  vols.  12mo,  1836;  a  Life  of  Raphael 
I  "  l:  ilael  von  Urbino  und  sein  Vater  Giovanni  Santi"),  2  vols.  8vo, 
with  a  folio  volume  of  plates,  1839 — a  work  of  great  research, 
of  which  the  French  translation  (1860)  is  in  effect  a  revised 
edition,  ''Christian  Art  in  Spain"  (Die  christliche  Kunst  in 
Spanien),  8vo,  1853  ;  and  "  Le  Peintre-graveur,"  8vo,  1860-62, 
designed  as  a  supplement  to  Bartsch's  work  of  the  same  title, 
but  containing  the  result  of  much  original  research  en  the  ear  y 
history  of  engraving,  and  of  an  unusually  extensive  knowledge  of 
prints.  Of  this  valuable  work  he  only  lived  to  complete  three 
volumes.  He  also  contributed  numerous  papers  to  the  Berlin 
Kutulblatt.  He  died  August  12, 1861.  All  his  works  are  charac- 
terized by  learning,  judgment,  and  scrupulous  accuracy. — J.  T-e. 


PASSIOXEI,  DOMEHICO,  Cardinal,  and  patron  of  letters, 
born  at  Fossombrone  in  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  of  an  ancient 
family,  on  the  2nd  December,  1682;  died  at  Frascati,  July,  1701. 
Zealous,  energetic,  unalterably  firm,  his  services  were  repeatedly 
claimed  by  the  holy  see  ;  and  he  discharged  missions  of  more  or 
less  dignity  in  Paris,  Holland,  the  Swiss  Cantons,  and  Vienna ; 
till  in  1738  he  was  decorated  with  a  cardinal's  hat.  Meanwhile 
his  literary  labours  kept  pace  with  his  public  career.  He 
amassed  a  rich  and  curious  library,  not  for  himself  alone,  but 
for  the  use  of  all  worthy  students  ;  whose  applications  he  some- 
times met  with  gracious  courtesy,  himself  doing  the  honours 
of  his  collection,  and  sometimes  even  forestalled.  As  librarian 
of  the  Vatican  he  added  important  works  to  the  superb  collec- 
tion under  his  care,  and  facilitated  the  Biblical  researches  of  Dr. 
Kennicott.  He  more  than  once  came  forward  as  champion  of 
some  unjustly  aspersed  author ;  but  the  writings  of  the  Jesuits 
he  utterly  proscribed,  not  admitting  one  of  their  volumes  to  a 
place  on  his  shelves,  and  opposing  with  all  his  might  the  pro- 
posed canonization  of  Cardinal  Bellarmin. — C.  G.  R. 

PASSOW,  Franz  Ludwig  Karl  Fkiedbich,  a  distin- 
guished German  philologist,  was  born  at  Ludwigslust,  Mecklen- 
burg, 20th  September,  1786,  and  devoted  himself  to  classical 
learning  in  the  gymnasium  of  Gotha  under  Jacobs,  and  in  the 
university  of  Leipsic  under  G.  Hermann.  In  1815  he  obtained 
a  chair  at  Breslau,  where  he  excelled  as  a  most  efficient  teacher 
and  a  fruitful  writer.  He  died  11th  March,  1833.  His  Greek 
Dictionary  marks  a  decided  progress  in  Greek  lexicography,  and 
in  his  numerous  editions  and  monographs  solid  learning  is  hap- 
pily combined  with  elegant  taste. — (See  Life  and  Correspondence 
byWachler,  Breslau,  1839  ;  Linge  De  Passovii  Vita  et  Scriptis, 
Hirschberg,  1839.)— K.  E. 

PATERCULL'S,  Curs  Velleics,  the  historian,  was  born 
about  19  B.C.,  of  a  wealthy  and  influential  family.  Having 
entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  he  served  for  some  years  under 
Tiberius  the  future  emperor,  who  appears  to  have  been  his  patron. 
He  filled  the  offices  of  qusestor  and  pra?tor,  and  wrote  his  history 
about  ad.  30 ;  after  which  time  nothing  more  is  known  of  his 
life.  The  history  of  Velleius  is  a  brief  compendium  in  two  books, 
extending  from  the  siege  of  Troy  down  to  the  period  at  which 
it  was  written.  The  greater  part,  however,  of  the  first  book  is 
lost.  The  best  editions  of  Velleius  are  by  Burmann,Leyden,  1719  ; 
Ruhnken,  Leyden,  1789;    and  Orelli,  Leipsic,  1685. — G. 

PATERSOX,  William,  founder  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
was  born  in  the  parish  of  Tinwald,  in  Dumfriesshire,  in  the  year 
1655.  His  family  is  believed  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the 
Patersons  of  Bannockburn;  and  his  father,  though  not  wealthy, 
belonged  to  the  class  between  the  farmers  and  the  minor  gentry. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  educated  at  the 
university  of  Glasgow,  and  he  adopted  the  presbyterian  faith 
with  such  zeal  that  he  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  England 
from  the  persecution  then  raging  in  his  native  country  against 
the  Covenanters.  He  found  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  a 
maternal  relative  in  Bristol,  who  dying  soon  after  left  him  a 
small  sum  of  money,  with  which  he  entered  into  trade.  About 
this  time  he  visited  the  West  Indies,  probably  with  a  view  to 
make  inquiries  preparatory  to  his  great  scheme  for  establish- 
ing a  colony  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien.  It  is  certain  that  he 
acquired  extensive  and  valuable  information  respecting  South 
America,  and  that  he  brought  back  with  him  "  several  manu- 
script books,  journals,  reckonings,  exact  illuminated  maps,  and 
other  papers  of  discovery."  On  his  return  from  America  he 
seems  to  have  taken  up  his  residence  for  some  time  in  1687 
in  Holland,  where  he  had  received  a  portion  of  his  early  mer- 
cantile education,  and  occupied  himself  with  projecting  various 
bold  and  original  mercantile  projects,  especially  the  Darien 
settlement.  Three  years  later  we  find  him  in  London,  <  i 
along  with  a  number  of  the  leading  merchants  and  citizens  in 
the  organization  of  the  Hampstead  Water  Works  Company;  and 
in  1691  he  first  submitted  to  the  government  the  plan  of  a 
national  bank.  His  plan  was  favourably  received  both  by 
merchants  and  by  statesmen,  but  it  was  not  until  1694  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  urgent  need  of  money,  the  scheme  of  the 
enterprising  Scotchman  was  taken  up  by  Montague,  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  interested 
parties  carried  into  effect.  Paterson  refers  with  pardonable  pride 
to  the  beneficial  influence  which  the  new  bank  exercised  on  the 
stability  of  the  Revolution  government,  and  the  success  of  King 
William's  campaign  in  Flanders.    The  sagacious  projector  of  the 
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bank  was  one  of  its  original  directors,  but,  despite  his  eminent 
sen-ices,  his  connection  with  it  terminated  at  the  end  of  a  year. 
In  1695  lie  visited  Scotland,  at  the  request  of  several  of  his 
countrymen,  and  induced  the  Scottish  parliament  to  take  up  the 
scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  colony  upon  the  isthmus  of 
Panama,  which  for  two  years  he  had  been  pressing  in  vain  upon 
the  English  ministers,  and  upon  foreign  states.  He  accompanied, 
thonghonlv  in  a  private  capacity,  the  ill-fated  expedition  which 
sailed  for  Darien  on  the  26th  July,  1698,  and  shared  in  all  its 
hardships  and  disasters.  He  contended,  but  in  vain,  against 
the  folly  and  incapacity  of  the  Council  of  Seven,  to  whom  the 
management  of  the  expedition  was  intrusted,  and  strove  with 
indomitable  perseverance  to  encourage  the  dispirited  colonists 
to  cling  to  the  settlement  till  reinforcements  should  arrive,  and 
was  at  length  carried  in  haste  on  board  one  of  the  ships,  pros- 
trated with  sickness  and  insensible.  He  had  the  good  fortune 
to  survive,  and  on  his  return  to  Scotland  he  set  himself  with 
unbroken  spirit  to  frame  a  new  plan  fur  reviving  the  colony. 
He  returned  to  London  in  1701,  having  lost  no  less  than  £10,000 
by  his  connection  with  this  disastrous  scheme.  He  resided  for 
anumber  of  years  in  the  metropolis,  occupied  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  several  treatises  on  trade  and  commerce,  and  occasionally 
consulted  by  the  government  in  financial  matters.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  union  between  England  and  Scotland,  he  was 
employed  to  adjust  the  commercial  and  financial  relations 
between  the  two  countries;  and  one  of  the  last  acts  of  the 
Scottish  parliament  was  to  recommend  him  to  Queen  Anne  for 
his  good  services  to  the  country,  as  well  as  in  consideration  of 
his  losses  in  connection  with  the  Darien  company.  An  indemnity 
of  £18,211  was  subsequently  awarded  him  by  a  committee  of 
the  house  of  commons,  but  the  money  was  not  paid  until  after 
the  accession  of  George  I.  The  remainder  of  his  eventful  life 
was  spent  at  Westminster,  and  he  died  in  January,  1719. 
Paterson  was  certainly  a  remarkable  man,  gifted  by  nature  with 
fertile  invention,  indomitable  perseverance,  and  great  powers  of 
persuasion.  Unlike  most  projectors,  he  was  neither  ambitious 
nor  vain,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  indifferent  to  gain  almost 
to  a  fault.  He  had  formed  on  the  whole  a  remarkably  correct 
opinion  respecting  the  true  principles  of  commerce ;  in  many 
respects  his  doctrines  on  trade  and  political  economy  were 
anticipations  of  those  propounded  by  Adam  Smith ;  and  his 
suggestions  respecting  the  institution  of  the  council  in  .trade, 
and  various  other  important  measures,  were  adopted  bv  the 
legislature. — {Life  and  Writings  of  William  Paterson,  by  S. 
Bannister.)— J.  T. 

PATKUL,  John  Reginald  or  Rr.iNiioLD,  a  noted 
I.ivonian  patriot,  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  a  prison  in  Stock- 
holm in  1CG0.  Charles  XI.  of  Sweden,  who  was  the  then 
reigning  monarch  had  long  treated  his  Livonian  subjects  with 
great  severity,  and  Patkul  was  deputed  by  the  nobility  of  his 
province  to  carry  their  complaints  to  the  throne.  Patkul  per- 
formed his  duty  by  addressing  Charles  in  a  most  elegant  and 
convincing  oration,  upon  the  conclusion  of  which  Charles  laid  his 
hand  on  l'atkul's  shoulder  saying — "  You  have  spoken  for  your 
country  as  a  brave  man  should.  I  esteem  yon  for  it."  But  a 
few  days  after  he  had  him  condemned  to  death  for  high  treason ; 
from  which,  however,  Patkul  contrived  to  escape.  After  the 
death  of  Charles  XI.  Patkul  persuaded  Augustus  of  Poland  to 
undertake  the  conquest  of  Livonia,  which,  from  the  young  king, 
Charles  XII.,  it  was  thought  would  prove  an  easy  prize.  This. 
however,  was  a  mistake  in  judgment,  for  Charles"  exhibited  rare 
skill  as  a  general,  and  deprived  Augustus  of  his  kingdom. 
Patkul  then  had  recourse  to  Russia,  and  attempted  to  "bring 
about  an  understanding  between  it  and  Augustus;  but  before 
he  could  realize  his  wishes,  Augustus  bought  his  reconciliation 
with  Charles  XII.  by  delivering  Patkul  into  his  hands.  Patkul 
Buffered  death  by  being  broken  alive  upon  the  wheel,  and  was 
irds  beheaded  and  quartered.  His  execution  took  place 
October  10,  1707.— F. 

•PATMORE,  Coventry  (Kearsey  Dighton),  poet  and  critic, 
is  the  son  of  Mr.  Peter  George  Patmore,  a  man  of  letters  of  the 
last  generation,  who  was  the  author  of  a  gossiping  volume  of 
literary  remii:  My   Friends  and  Acquaintances.      Mr. 

Patmore  was  born  at  Woodford  in  Essex  in  1823.  His  first 
volume  of  poems  (1811)  was  followed  by  "Tainerton  Church 
Tower,  and  other  poems,"  1853;  by  ''The  Angel  in  the  House," 
1854,  the  most  popular  of  his  works;  and  by  "Faithful  for  ever'," 
1800.     Mr.  Patmore  is  the  poet  of  the  domestic  affections,  and 


aims  at  representing  with  the  utmost  simplicity  and  familiarity 
of  expression  the  elements  of  every-day  life.  In  1846  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  assistants  in  the  library  of  the  British 
museum.  He  has  contributed  on  art,  architecture,  and  litera- 
ture to  the  Edinburgh  and  North  British  Reviews. — F.  E. 

*  PATON,  JosErn  Noel,  R.S.A.,  was  born  at  Dunfermline, 
Fifeshire,  in  1823.  He  received  his  earliest  instruction  in  art 
from  his  father,  Mr.  J.  F.  Paton,  and  was  a  student  in  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy,  and  in  the  Royal  Academy,  London  II is 
cartoon  of  "  The  Spirit  of  Religion"  gained  a  prize  of  £200  at 
the  Westminster  hall  competition,  1845 ;  and  in  that  of  1817 
his  oil  paintings  of  "  Christ  bearing  the  Cross,"  and  "  The 
Reconciliation  of  Oberon  and  Titania"  were  awarded  a  premium 
of  £300.  The  companion  to  the  latter  picture,  "  The  Quarrel  of 
Oberon  and  Titania,"  painted  in  1849,  was  purchased  by  the 
Scottish  Academy.  Since  then  his  career  has  been  one  of  steady 
success.  His  pictures  are  varied,  but  always  imaginative  in 
character,  and  very  carefully  finished.  Among  the  most  important 
and  characteristic  are  —  "Dante,"  1852;  "The  Pursuit  of 
Pleasure,"  1855,  his  largest  and  most  ambitious  work  ;  "Home 
from  the  Crimea,"  1856,  purchased  by  the  Prince  Consort ;  "In 
Memoriam,"  1858;  "Luther  at  Erfurt,"  1861;  and  "The 
Lullaby,"  1862.— J.  T-e. 

PATRICK  (Saint),  the  patron  saint  of  Ireland,  is  said  to 
have  been  born  about  372,  and  according  to  the  autobiographical 
"Confession"  which  bears  his  name  (and  which  we  follow),  at 
Bannevan,  a  village  of  Tabernia,  supposed  to  be  Kirkpatrick, 
near  Dumbarton.  According  to  the  same  work  he  belonged  to 
an  ecclesiastical  family;  his  father  Calpurnius,  like  his  great- 
grandfather, being  a  deacon,  while  his  grandfather  had  been  a 
priest.  In  one  of  the  forays  with  which  the  Irish  harassed 
western  Scotland,  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  the 
north  of  Ireland,  where  he  was  employed  as  a  shepherd.  Escap- 
ing after  a  few  years  of  this  servitude,  he  rejoined  his  parents, 
and  while  with  them  received  a  monition  to  proceed  to  Ireland, 
and  labour  for  the  conversion  of  its  people.  Before  entering  on 
his  mission  he  prepared  himself  by  study,  visiting  Germanus, 
bishop  of  Auxerre,  and  St.  Martin  of  Tours;  and  after  receiving 
ordination,  residing  for  some  time  among  the  monks  of  Lerins, 
in  the  Tuscan  sea.  Consecrated  a  bishop,  Roman  catholic  writers 
say  by  Pope  Celestine,  he  set  sail  with  fifteen  companions  from 
Gaul  in  432,  it  is  supposed,  being  the  year  after  the  unsuccess- 
ful mission  of  Palladius  to  Ireland.  Disembarking  on  the  coast 
of  Wicklow,  he  was  ill-received,  and  returning  on  board,  sailed 
northward  to  county  Down,  where  he  effected  the  conversion  of 
the  prince.  Prosecuting  his  labours  with  success,  he  is  said  to 
have  founded  in  455  the  church  and  see  of  Armagh.  After  this 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  Ulster,  and  died  at  Saul  in 
the  county  of  Down  in  the  year  492.  The  genuineness  of  his 
"Confession"  has  been  much  disputed,  and  the  very  existence 
of  the  saint  himself  has  been  denied ;  but  in  both  cases  with  a 
scepticism  more  bold  than  rational.  The  17th  of  March,  St. 
Patrick's  day,  is  the  national  festival  of  Ireland.  Among  more 
recent  works  which  the  reader  may  consult  on  the  biography  of 
St.  Patrick,  and  the  controversy  respecting  the  genuineness  of 
his  autobiography,  is  The  Confession  of  St.  Patrick,  translated 
from  the  original  Latin,  with  an  introduction,  and  notes  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Olden,  A.B.,  curate  of  Knocktemple,  in  the  diocese 
ofAboyne;  1853.— F.  E. 

PATRICK,  Simon*,  a  learned  prelate,  was  born  at  Gains- 
borough in  1626.  He  entered  Queen's  college,  Cambridge,  as  a 
sizar  in  1644,  and  became  a  fellow  in  1647.  He  graduated 
A.M.  in  1651,  and  was  ordained  by  Hall,  the  ejected  bishop  of 
Norwich.  He  became  B.D.  in  1658,  and  vicar  of  Battersea. 
In  1661  he  was  elected  master  of  Queen's  college,  but  the  elec- 
tion, as  it  contravened  a  royal  mandate,  was  set  aside.  In 
1662  he  became  incumbent  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  and 
remained  with  his  flock  during  the  plague.  In  1666  he  got 
his  degree  of  D.D.  at  Oxford,  having  taken  some  offence  at 
Cambridge.  Becoming  a  royal  chaplain,  he  wrote  against  non- 
conformity in  a  bitter  strain,  and  published  also  various  doctrinal 
and  devotional  pieces — "  Christian  sacrifice,"  "  Jesus  and  the 
Resurrection,"  "  The  devout  Christian,"  &c.  In  1672  he  became 
prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  in  1679  dean  of  Peterborough. 
Under  the  reign  of  James  II.  he  was  unflinchingly  true  to  his 
protestantism,  and  in  1686  debated  manfully  with  two  popish 
priests  in  presence  of  the  king  and  the  earl  of  Rochester  whose 
conversion  was  greedily  desired.     In  1689  he  was  promoted  to 


the  see  of  Chichester,  and  in  1691  to  that  of  Ely,  where  he  died 
in  1707.  Bishop  Patrick  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  historical 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  Paraphrases  on  Job,  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  which  are  now 
usually  bound  up  with  Lowth  on  the  Prophets,  Arnauld  on  the 
Apocrypha,  and  Whitby  on  the  New  Testament.  Bishop  Patrick 
had  learning,  good  sense,  and  industry,  and  his  expository  notes 
are  still  to  be  consulted  with  profit. — J.  E. 

PAUL  I.  (Petrowitz),  Emperor  of  Russia,  was  the  son  of 
Peter  III.  and  Catherine  II.,  and  was  born  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1754.  He  was  educated  by  the  celebrated  physician  iEpinus 
and  by  Count  Panin,  of  whose  services  he  always  showed  a 
grateful  remembrance.  He  married  in  1774  the  daughter  of 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  who  died  two  years  after,  and 
he  took  for  his  second  wife  Mary  of  Wurtemberg,  niece  to  the 
king  of  Prussia.  In  1781  Paul  and  his  duchess  undertook  a 
lengthened  tour,  and  visited  Poland,  Austria,  Italy,  France,  and 
Holland,  and  were  everywhere  cordially  received  both  by  the 
sovereigns  and  the  people,  on  whom  his  apparently  amiable 
character  produced  a  favourable  impression.  On  his  return  his 
mother  treated  him  with  great  affection,  but  did  not  allow  him 
to  take  any  part  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  Though 
as  heir  apparent  he  was  generalissimo  of  the  armies  and  grand 
admiral  of  the  Baltic,  he  was  never  permitted  to  command  a 
regiment  or  to  visit  the  fleet  at  Cronstadt,  and  passed  his  life  in 
a  state  of  obscurity  and  retirement.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
Catherine,  perceiving  in  her  son  tokens  of  insanity  or  mental 
imbecility,  considered  him  disqualified  for  the  throne ;  and  that 
a  short  time  before  her  death  she  prepared  a  will,  addressed  to 
the  senate,  desiring  that  Paul  should  be  passed  over  in  the  suc- 
cession, and  that  the  crown  should  be  conferred  upon  the  Grand 
Duke  Alexander.  It  is  said  that  on  her  death,  Zuboff,  her  last 
favourite,  to  whom  this  important  document  had  been  intrusted, 
delivered  it  up  to  Paul,  who  liberally  rewarded  him  for  this 
service.  Paul  was  in  his  forty-second  year  when  the  death  of 
his  mother,  17th  November,  1796,  placed  him  on  the  imperial 
throne.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  cause  the  body  of  his  mur- 
dered father  to  be  disinterred,  solemnly  crowned,  laid  in  state, 
watched  by  the  two  surviving  assassins,  and  then  deposited  with 
great  pomp  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  mother.  He  speedily  made  a 
total  overturn  in  the  court,  exiled  his  mother's  favourites,  and 
recalled  and  loaded  with  honours  those  whom  she  had  disgraced, 
introduced  a  considerable  number  of  capricious  changes  both 
into  the  army  and  the  administration  of  civil  affairs,  and  offended 
the  nobility  by  the  enactment  of  a  number  of  frivolous  and 
vexatious  regulations.  He  embraced  with  great  ardour  the  cause 
of  monarchy,  gave  an  asylum  in  his  dominions  to  Louis  XVIII. , 
and  in  1798  sent  an  army  of  forty-five  thousand  men  under 
Suwaroff  to  the  assistance  of  the  Austrians  in  Italy,  and  another 
strong  force  under  Korsakoff.  In  the  following  year  he  entered 
into  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  his  Britannic  majesty,  from  whom 
he  received  a  liberal  subsidy  on  condition  that  he  should  send  a 
body  of  troops  to  assist  in  the  expedition  against  Holland.  But 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months  (December,  1800),  the  fickle 
monarch  suddenly  laid  an  embargo  on  the  British  shipping  which 
lay  in  his  ports,  openly  deserted  his  ally,  and  proclaimed  the 
great  northern  coalition  with  France  against  Great  Britain. 
Not  content  with  this  violation  of  his  engagements,  he  confiscated 
the  property  of  the  English,  and  even  banished  the  sailors  to 
Siberia,  while  his  own  subjects  suffered  still  more  severely  from 
his  capricious  tyranny.  At  length  Count  Pahlen,  governor  of 
St.  Petersburg,  Zuboff,  and  other  men  of  rank,  disgusted  and 
alarmed  at  these  acts  of  insane  folly  and  oppression  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  against  him.  On  the  night  of'  the  11th  of  March, 
1801,  they  broke  into  his  chamber,  and  after  a  desperate  resist- 
ance strangled  him  with  a  sash.  Paul  was  not  without  some  good 
qualities,  and  occasionally  gave  proofs  of  a  generous  and  affec- 
tionate disposition,  and  even  of  intellectual  vigour.  He  formed 
a  number  of  canals,  erected  the  beautiful  palace  of  Micha'iloff  in 
St.  Petersburg,  and  established  an  hospital  for  the  education  of 
the  orphans  of  soldiers.  To  him  also  Russia  is  indebted  fur  the 
settlement  of  succession  to  the  throne  according  to  the  law  of 
primogeniture.  By  his  second  wife  Paul  left  four  sons  and  three 
daughters.     He  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  I. — J.  T. 

PAUL  I.,  Pope,  was  brother  of  Stephen  II.  of  Rome,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  the  see  of  St.  Peter's  in  757.  He  had  two  foes, 
the  Lombard  king,  Desiderius,  and  the  Emperor  Constantino, 
against  whom  he  had  to  maintain  the  newly-acquired  exarchate 


of  Ravenna.  Desiderius  made  frequent  incursions  into  the  states 
of  the  church,  and  Paul  complained  of  these  to  Pepin,  king  of  the 
Franks.  In  760  Prankish  messengers  succeeded  in  reconciling 
the  two  parties.  But  Desiderius  did  not  rest;  and  the  emperor 
concerted  measures  with  him  relative  to  their  plundering  Ravenna 
together.  Constantino's  plan  was  not  carried  out,  though  he 
partly  succeeded  in  detaching  Pepin  from  the  pope.  After 
various  messages  between  the  Greek  and  Frank  courts,  and  some 
correspondence  with  Paul,  Pepin  summoned  the  synod  of  Gen- 
tilly,  near  Paris,  in  767.  Paul  died  soon  after,  28th  June,  767. 
He  was  the  first  pope  who  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's,  outside  the 
walls  of  Rome. — S.  D. 

PAUL  II.  (Petek  Baiibo),  Pope,  was  a  Venetian,  cardinal- 
priest  of  St.  Mark.  He  was  elevated  to  the  see  of  St.  Peter,  30th 
August,  1464.  Before  his  elevation  he  had  taken  an  oath  to 
the  effect  that  he  would  continue  the  war  against  the  Turks, 
introduce  strict  discipline,  reform  the  college  of  cardinals  by 
limiting  it  to  twenty-four  members,  and  have  a  general  council 
called  within  three  years  to  correct  abuses  in  the  church.  After 
obtaining  the  episcopate  he  did  not  fulfil  his  oath.  He  collected, 
it  is  true,  a  great  deal  of  money  for  carrying  on  the  Turkish  war, 
and  endeavoured  to  form  a  league  of  the  christian  princes  against 
the  foe,  proclaiming  a  general  peace  among  the  Italian  govern- 
ments for  this  purpose;  but  he  did  nothing  more.  In  1466  he 
pronounced  sentence  of  deposition  and  excommunication  upon 
George  Podiebrad,  the  heretical  king  of  Bohemia,  stirring  up  the 
German  princes,  with  the  kings  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  to  cany 
the  sentence  into  effect.  His  negotiations  with  Ferdinand,  king 
of  Naples,  broke  out  into  open  war  in  1469.  He  failed  in 
France  to  obtain  the  formal  abolition  of  the  Pragmatic  sanction. 
The  diet  at  Ratisbon  had  just  promised  him  great  help  against 
the  Turks,  when  he  died  on  the  25th  July,  1471.  His  crusade 
against  the  academy  formed  at  Rome,  of  which  Platina  and  other 
learned  men  were  members,  shows  that  Paul  had  no  taste  for 
learning.  He  loved  splendour  and  extravagance.  Platina  wrote 
his  life  with  severity,  though  probably  his  accounts  are  substan- 
tially true.— S.  D. 

PAUL  III.  (Alexander  Faexese),  Pope,  was  bom  at  Carino 
in  the  Florentine  territory  in  1468.  He  was  bishop  of  Ostia  and 
dean  of  the  sacred  college  of  cardinals  before  his  election  to  the 
papal  see  in  1534,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six.  At  the  time  of  his 
entrance  upon  office  there  was  a  very  general  desire  among  the 
various  states  of  Europe  for  the  assembling  of  a  general  council 
to  remedy  the  distracted  state  of  the  Western  church.  The 
protestants  wiohed  a  free  synod  in  Germany,  not  Italy;  but  in 
1536  Paul  convoked  one  at  Mantua,  which  did  not  assemble  till 
May,  1537.  He  could  hardly  have  seriously  meant  that  it 
should  be  held,  because  a  war  had  broken  out  between  Charles  V. 
and  Francis  I.  Yet  there  were  evangelically-minded  catholics 
of  Italy,  including  several  cardinals,  who  had  at  first  considerable 
influence  over  Paul.  A  commission  composed  of  such  men, 
formed  in  1537,  made  important  concessions,  admitted  abuses  in 
the  church,  and  the  necessity  of  reform.  Negotiations  at  Hagenau 
and  Ratisbon  wore  a  favourable  aspect  in  some  respects  towards 
a  reconciliation  on  the  part  of  Rome  with  the  new  Reformation. 
But  in  1542  Paul  established  an  inquisition  for  the  suppression 
of  protestantism  in  Italy.  In  1542,  22nd  May,  he  convoked  a 
general  council  at  Trent.  After  two  years  it  was  transferred  to 
Bologna.  Paul  excommunicated  Henry  VIII.,  and  released  his 
subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance — a  measure  which  only 
injured  himself  and  the  monks  in  England.  He  had  many 
secret  conferences  with  the  Emperor  Charles  at  Rome,  relative  to 
a  new  division  of  Italy ;  and  he  went  to  Nice  to  effect  a  recon- 
ciliation between  Charles  and  Francis.  His  natural  son,  Peter 
Aloys,  was  created  Duke  of  Parma  and  Piacenza.  But  a  fearful 
death  awaited  him  :  he  was  murdered  at  Piacenza  on  account  of 
his  tyranny.  The  pope,  however,  contrived  to  secure  the  suc- 
cession of  Parma  and  Piacenza  to  Ottavio,  Peter's  son.  Paul 
III.  died  in  November,  1549.  He  was  a  cultivated  and  wily 
diplomatist;  but  a  weak  father  and  bigoted  ecclesiastic. — S.  D. 

PAUL  IV.  (John  Peter  Caraffa),  Pope,  of  a  distin- 
guished Neapolitan  family,  was  elected  to  the  papal  see  at  the 
age  of  seventy-nine,  and  during  the  four  years  of  his  pontificate 
showed  himself  a  passionate,  haughty,  ambitious  prelate.  The 
suppression  of  heresy  had  already  occupied  his  thoughts :  after 
his  elevation  he  employed  his  augmented  power  for  the  same  end. 
The  inquisition  was  at"  its  height  inconsequence  of  his  measures. 
In   Spain  his  orders  against  heretics  were  very  rigid.      He 


laboured  to  transfer  the  supreme  power  in  Italy  from  the  Spanish 

and  German  sovereigns  to  those  of  France.      But  his  enmity  to 

Philip  II  of  Spain  was  ineffectual.     The  latter  sent  the  duke  of 

Alba  with  an  army  from  Naples  to  invade  the  papal  territories; 

and  Paul  was  shut  up  in  Rome,  where  he  obtained  a  favourable 

peace  on    condition    of   renouncing   every  alliance   against  the 

:  king,  and  pardoning  all  who  had  taken  tip  anus  against 

His  arrogant  assertions  about  Queen  Elizabeth  and 

Stewart  alienated  the  former  from  the  Romish  church.    His 

nephews,  one  of  whom  he  had  made   a  cardinal,  were  guilty  of 

many  crimes,  and  were  banished  from  Pome  by  their  uncle  in 

1559.      Paul  died,  8th  August,  1559.     As  soon  as  his  death 

became  known,  the  Romans  rose  up  in  insurrection,  broke  open 

the  prison  of  the  inquisition,  set  the  prisoners  free,  burnt  the 

-.  and  threw  down  his  statue.     Two  of  his  nephews  were 

tried  and  executed  under  the  new  pope,  Pius  IV. — S.  D. 

PAUL  V.  i  i/amillo  Borghese,  of  Siena),  Pope,  was  born 
at  Rome,  1552,  and  chosen  pope  May  16,  1605.  Paul  was  a  strict 
canonist,  and  was  soon  involved  in  a  dispute  with  the  Venetian 
republic  respecting  the  right  of  civil  magistrates  to  try  ecclesias- 
tics. The  Venetians  were  firm  in  asserting  their  privileges; 
and  the  pope,  having  tried  various  means  ineffectually,  proceeded 
to  lay  Venice  under  an  interdict,  1606.  The  Venetian  clergy 
paid  no  heed  to  this  ban,  and  went  on  as  before.  The  Jesuits, 
capuchins,  and  theatines  who  followed  the  pope,  were  obliged 
to  leave  the  republic ;  and  the  Jesuits  were  banished  for  ever 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate.  The  pope  found  an  ally  in  Spain ; 
but  that  country  could  not  help  him  then,  being  involved  in  a 
dispute  with  the  Netherlands.  Henry  IV.  of  France  became 
mediator,  and  the  interdict  was  removed  ;  the  two  clerical  cul- 
prits having  been  given  up  to  the  pope  by  Venice,  while  the 
decrees  of  the  Venetian  senate  were  maintained.  Yet  Paul 
afterwards  renewed  the  quarrel — on  account  of  the  choice  of  a 
patriarch.  In  161-1  he  had  a  dispute  with  Louis  XIII.  respect- 
ing the  book  of  a  Jesuit,  which  was  publicly  burnt  by  order 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris.  The  affair  was  settled  by  a 
compromise.  Paul  reformed  many  abuses  in  the  church,  and 
adorned  the  city  of  Rome  with  buildings,  statues,  and  antiqui- 
ties.    He  died  January  28th,  1621.— S.  D. 

PAUL  (Father).  '  See  Sarpi. 

PAUL  VERONESE.     See  Veronese. 

PALLET.     See  Winchester. 

PAULINUS,  Archbishop  of  York,  who  figures  in  the  Roman 
calendar  of  saints  (October  10),  was  an  Italian  by  birth,  and  is 
thought  to  have  taken  monastic  vows  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  Andrew  in  Rome  in  601.  He  was  sent  by  Gregory  the  Great 
to  England  as  an  adjunct  of  the  missionaries  there,  Augustin  and 
his  companions.  On  the  marriage  of  Ethelburga  of  Kent  to 
King  Edwin  of  Northumberland,  Paulinus  accompanied  the 
christian  princess  to  the  north,  under  special  guarantees  of  pro- 
tection, and  full  license  to  preach  the  gospel.  In  anticipation  of 
the  conversion  of  the  Northumbrians,  Paulinus  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Northumbria  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  For 
about  a  year  his  preaching  seemed  inefficacious.  When  Queen 
Ethelburga,  however,  in  626  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  King 
Edwin,  who  had  recently  escaped  from  an  attempted  assassina- 
tion, yielded  to  the  persuasion  of  the  bishop,  and  allowed  his  child 
to  be  baptized,  and  promised  to  submit  himself  to  the  rite  if  he 
should  return  victorious  from  an  intended  expedition  into  Wessex. 
Paulinus  at  length  overcame  all  his  reluctance,  and  Edwin  with 
the  bulk  of  his  subjects  became  christians.  He  was  enthroned 
at  York  as  the  first  archbishop  in  627.  In  633,  however,  when 
Northumbria  was  overrun  by  the  Mercians  and  the  Welsh,  and 
Edwin  was  slain,  Paulinus  fled  with  the  queen  and  her  children 
into  Kent.  There  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  take  upon  himself 
the  bishopric  of  Rochester,  and  continued  performing  the  duties 
of  that  office  until  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  10th 
October,  64  1.  He  was  buried  at  Rochester.— (Baillet,  Vie  des 
:.  brake's  History  of  Fork.') — B.  II. 

PAULO,  Marco.     See  Polo. 

1'AI  LUS  DIACONUS,  so  called  because  he  was  deacon  of 
the  church  of  Aquileia,  was  son  of  Warnefrid,  and  Lorn  about  730 
at  FriulL  He  received  an  excellent  education  in  Pavia  at  the 
of  the  Lombard  king,  Ratchis,  became  private  secretary  to 
Desiderius,  king  of  the  Lombards,  and  superintended  the  studies 
of  his  daughter  Adelperga.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  he 
accompanied  her  to  the  court  of  her  husband,  duke  Arichis  of 
Benevento.    In  781  he  was  a  monk  in  the  celebrated  monastery 


of  Mount  Casino,  whence  he  repaired  soon  after  to  France, 
probably  at  the  call  of  Charlemagne  who  esteemed  him  for  his 
learning,  and  showed  him  lasting  favour.  Paul  contributed 
much  to  the  educational  reforms  of  Charlemagne,  and  trans- 
planted a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  into  the  country  of 
that  great  conqueror.  In  787  he  was  again  in  his  former  beloved 
monastery,  where  he  continued  till  his  death,  which  took  place 
the  13th  April,  797.  Paul  was  highly  esteemed,  and  was 
unquestionably  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  time.  He 
wrote  "Ilistoria  Romana,"  which  is  a  compilation  enlarging 
Eutropius  and  continuing  the  history  in  six  books  till  the  fall  of 
the  Gothic  power.  A  great  part  of  it  is  printed  in  the  work 
known  as  Historia  Miscella,  which  is  a  meagre  abridgment,  pub- 
lished by  Muratori  in  his  Rerum  Italic  arum  Scriptores,  vol.  i. 
His  "  Historia  Langobardorum"  (History  of  the  Lombards),  is  a 
valuable  work,  also  edited  by  Muratori.  His  "Homilarium,"  or 
a  collection  of  homilies  for  all  the  Sundays  and  holidays  in  the 
year,  was  compiled  by  direction  of  Charlemagne.  He  is  also  the 
author  of  "Gesta  Episcoporum  Mettensium,"  best  edited  by  Pert* 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  Monumenta,  &c.  He  wrote,  besides 
a  life  of  Gregory  the  Great,  some  poems,  letters,  and  theolo- 
gical pieces. — (See  Bethmann  in  the  Archiv  der  Gesdlschaftfur 
aitere  deutsche  Geschichtslcunde,  vol.  x.) — S.  D. 

PAULUS  .EGINETA  or  PAUL  of  .Egina,  was  a  celebrated 
Greek  physician,  said  to  have  been  born  in  the  island  of  jEgina. 
Nothing  is  known  respecting  his  life — even  the  time  at  which  he 
lived  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  The  best  authorities,  however, 
agree  in  placing  him  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  or  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  century.  He  is  believed  to  have  studied  at  Alexan- 
dria some  time  before  the  taking  of  that  city  by  Amrou,  and  he 
is  said  to  have  travelled  through  Greece  and  other  countries  for 
the  purpose  of  adding  to  his  medical  knowledge.  He  lives, 
however,  in  his  great  work — a  system  of  medicine  in  seven  books 
— which  is  at  once  a  compilation  of  pre-existing  knowledge  and 
a  record  of  his  own  observations.  He  treats  of  surgery  and 
midwifery,  as  well  as  of  medicine;  and  his  writings  on  the  obstetric 
art  obtained  for  him  from  the  Arabians  the  name  of  "  the  accou- 
cheur." There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  seven  books  of  Paulus 
are  amongst  the  most  valuable  relics  of  ancient  science.  An 
excellent  translation  of  them  by  Mr.  Francis  Adams  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Sydenham  Society  in  1844.— F.  C.  W. 

PAULUS,  Heixrich  Eberhard  Gottlob,  a  distinguished 
German  theologian,  was  born  at  Leon  berg,  near  Stuttgart,  1st 
September,  1761,  and  received  his  academic  education  at  Tubin- 
gen, which  he  left  in  1784,  to  undertake  the  office  of  teaching  in 
the  Latin  school  at  Schorndorf.  In  1787  he  was  obliged  to 
retire  to  his  father's  house  from  ill  health,  and  soon  after  was 
enabled,  through  the  kindness  of  Von  Palm,  to  undertake  a 
scientific  journey  through  Germany,  Holland,  England,  and 
France.  Having  returned,  he  was  made  repetent  in  Tubingen. 
In  1789  he  was  appointed  professor  of  oriental  languages  at  Jena. 
After  Dciederlein's  death  in  1793,  he  became  professor  of  theo- 
logy. In  1803  delicate  health  induced  him  to  accept  a  call  to 
Wurtzburg  as  professor  of  theology,  where  he  was  also  chosen  a 
consistorialrath.  In  1807  he  removed  to  Bamberg;  in  1808  to 
Niirnberg;  and  in  1810  to  Ansbach.  From  Ansbach  he  went  in 
1811  to  Heidelberg  as  professor  of  exegesis  and  church  history. 
where  he  laboured  till  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  10th 
August,  1851.  He  had  ceased  from  1814  to  fill  any  public  office, 
or  undertake  public  duties  in  consequence  of  old  age.  Paulus 
was  a  man  of  genius  and  unwearied  activity.  He  wrote  much, 
and  had  the  ability  to  set  forth  in  a  clear  and  forcible  style  tho 
ideas  he  wished  to  communicate.  None  of  his  works,  however, 
were  destined  to  live  beyond  his  own  day.  His  theology  was 
naturalistic  and  flat — a  thing  of  the  understanding  only,  without 
spiritual  life.  His  principal  publications  are — "  A  philological, 
critical,  and  historical  commentary  on  the  New  Testament,"  4 
vols.,  8vo,  Lubeck,  1800-1804;  a  "  Clavis  on  the  Psalms," 
Jena,  1791,  8vo ;  a  "Clavis  on  Isaiah,"  Jena,  1793,  8vo; 
Sophronkon,  a  periodical,  was  edited,  1819-29,  8vo ;  "Memo- 
rabilia," in  eight  parts,  8vo,  1791-96,  Leipsic ;  a  collection  of 
the  best  Travels  in  the  East,  1792-1803,  Jena,  7  vols.  ,  a 
"Life  of  Jesus,"  2  vols.,  8vo,  Heidelberg,  1828;  "Exegetical 
Hand-book  on  the  first  three  Gospels,"  3  vols.,  8vo,  Heidelberg, 
1830-33;  Schelling's  Lectures  on  Revelation,  with  a  critique, 
Darnstadt,  1843,  8vo,  &c,  &c — S.  D. 

PAUSANIAS,  a  celebrated  Spartan  general,  was  the  son  of 
Cleombrotus  and  nephew  of  Leonidas.    When  the  Spartans  sent 
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five  thousand  men,  each  accompanied  by  seven  helots,  to  aid  the 
Athenians  against  the  Persians,  479  B.C.,  they  were  commanded 
by  Pansanias.  The  allies  and  Athenians  having  met,  Pausanias 
became  the  leader  of  the  united  forces;  other  generals  constituting 
with  him  a  council  of  war.  At  Erythrae  they  were  attacked  by 
the  Persian  cavalry,  whom  they  succeeded  in  repulsing.  After 
this  battle  the  united  army  and  the  Persians  posted  themselves 
on  the  opposite  banks  of  a  river  in  the  plain  of  Plataea,  where 
a  celebrated  battle  was  fought  in  which  the  Persians  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  Manlonius  their  leader  slain. 
Great  booty  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Immediately 
after  the  battle,  it  was  agreed  that  a  festival  should  be  held  at 
Platrea  every  fifth  year,  called  the  Feast  of  liberty;  to  which 
deputies  from  all  the  Grecian  states  were  to  be  sent  every  year 
to  consult  on  their  common  welfare.  Pausanias  led  his  army 
against  Thebes,  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  Median  party 
there,  whose  leaders,  after  a  siege  of  twenty  days,  were  given 
tip  and  put  to  death  at  Corinth.  In  477  the  allied  Greeks 
despatched  a  fleet  under  the  command  of  Pausanias  to  expel  the 
Persians  from  the  islands  of  Europe.  He  attacked  Cyprus  and 
subdued  it;  then  captured  Byzantium.  Ambition,  selfishness, 
corruption,  and  pride  now  began  to  show  themselves  conspi- 
cuously in  his  character.  He  proved  a  traitor  to  his  country, 
and  plotted  its  subjection  to  Persia.  For  this  purpose  he  wrote 
to  Xerxes,  whose  daughter  he  proposed  to  marry.  The  Persian 
offered  him  money  and  troops  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  carry 
out  his  purposes.  After  this  he  became  intolerably  insolent  and 
overbearing  to  the  allies,  who  proposed  to  transfer  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  rank  belonging  to  Sparta  to  the  Athenians,  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  their  imperious  head.  As  soon  as  his  behaviour  was 
reported  at  Sparta  he  was  recalled,  and  another  sent  in  his  place. 
But  the  allies  refused  to  obey  Dorcis;  and,  therefore,  the  Spar- 
tans ceased  to  aid  in  the  war  against  Persia.  Though  convicted 
on  various  small  matters,  sufficient  proof  of  his  treachery  was  not 
forthcoming.  Leaving  Sparta  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  engaging 
in  the  Persian  war,  he  went  to  Byzantium,  and  recommenced 
his  correspondence  with  the  enemy.  Having  grossly  misbehaved 
there,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city,  and  repaired  to  Colons; 
whence  he  was  commanded  by  the  Spartan  ephors  to  return, 
and  was  cast  into  prison  on  his  arrival.  Being  released,  however, 
he  courted  a  trial,  but  the  ephors  did  not  accept  the  challenge. 
He  now  began  to  tamper  with  the  helots,  promising  them  their 
freedom  if  they  would  overturn  the  government.  Nor  were  his 
intrigues  with  the  Persian  court  abandoned.  They  were  betrayed, 
however,  by  the  bearer  of  a  lettter  to  Artabazus,  and  a  snare 
was  laid  for  him,  in  which  the  ephors  had  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  evidence  of  his  infidelity  to  Sparta  from  his  own  lips. 
Thus  detected  at  last  in  his  base  career,  he  fled  for  shelter  to  the 
temple  of  Athene;  but  the  ephors  uncovered  the  roof  and  barri- 
caded the  door ;  his  aged  mother,  it  is  said,  taking  part  in  this 
work.  Just  as  he  was  at  the  point  of  death  they  took  him  out, 
and  when  he  ceased  to  breathe  it  was  resolved  to  bury  his  body 
near  the  temple.  His  death  happened  after  471  B.C.,  but  the 
exact  year  is  uncertain. — S.  D. 

PAUSANIAS,  a  Greek  topographical  writer,  is  thought  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Lydia  or  of  Cajsarea  in  Cappadocia,  and 
belonged  to  the  second  century  of  our  era.  He  lived  in  the  times 
of  the  Antonines.  All  that  we  know  of  him  is  from  his  work 
entitled  'Ekkiias  srtti^yr.ris,  a  work  in  ten  books,  containing  a 
description  of  many  countries  and  places  chiefly  belonging  to 
Greece.  Not  only  did  he  travel  through  most  parts  of  Greece, 
but  also  visited  other  places — Rome,  Delos,  Libya,  Syria,  Pales- 
tine, lie.  The  work  is  properly  an  itinerary,  describing  places  as 
they  were  seen  when  he  came  to  them.  It  contains  very  various 
information  and  much  curious  matter.  His  remarks  are  mytho- 
logical, legendary, historical,  andartistic,  showinggreat  simplicity 
and  credulity  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  The  style  is  bad,  and 
the  meaning  often  obscure.  The  best  edition  of  the  work  is  that 
of  Schubart  and  Walz,  in  three  octavo  volumes,  1838-40,  Leipsic. 
It  has  been  translated  into  English  by  T.  Taylor. — S.  D. 

PAUW,  Cohxelius,  a  learned  author,  was  born  at  Amster- 
flam  in  1730.  After  concluding  his  studies  at  Guttingen,  he 
was  appointed  canon  of  Xanten,  in  the  duchy  of  Clcves.  Here 
he  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits,  and  wrote  various  works 
in  the  French  language,  on  the  history  and  characteristics  of 
different  nations  and  countries.  His  treatises  on  the  Greeks,  the 
Americans,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Chinese,  are  curious,  and 
evince  considerable  talent,  in  addition  to  research  ;  but  they  are 
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too  full  of  dogmatism  and  mere  conjecture,  and  possess  compara- 
tively little  solidity  of  judgment.  Plunged  in  dejection  by  the 
invasion  of  the  duchy  of  Cleves  that  followed  the  French  revo- 
lution, Pauw  died  in  1799.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
another  Pauw,  John  Cornelius,  who  was  born  at  Utrecht  towards 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  attained  some  eminence 
as  a  classical  scholar,  having  published  several  valuable  editions 
of  Greek  authors,  particularly  Anacreon,  in  1732. — J.  J. 

*  PAXTON,  Sib  Joseph,  M.P..  an  eminent  horticulturist 
and  architect,  was  born  at  Milton-Bryant,  near  Woburn,  Bed- 
fordshire, in  1803.  He  received  the  elements  of  education  at 
Woburn  free  school,  and  afterwards  directed  his  attention  to 
gardening.  He  was  employed  at  Chiswick  gardens  by  the  duke 
of  Devonshire,  and  conducted  himself  in  such  a  way  as  to 
secure  the  favour  of  his  employer,  who  transferred  him  to  his 
gardens  at  Chatsworth.  There  he  continued  for  many  years 
to  conduct  the  establishment.  His  abilities  were  such  as  to 
induce  the  duke  to  make  him  not  only  director  of  the  gardens 
at  Chatsworth,  but  manager  of  his  Derbyshire  estates.  The 
mode  in  which  the  gardens  and  houses  at  Chatsworth  were 
laid  out  attracted  general  attention,  and  placed  Mr.  Paxton  in 
the  highest  place  as  a  cultivator,  landscape  gardener,  and  horti- 
cultural architect.  The  erection  of  the  grand  conservatory  at 
Chatsworth,  three  hundred  feet  long  and  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  wide,  and  covering  an  acre  of  ground,  showed  Mr.  Paxton's 
skill  and  talent  as  an  engineer  and  designer.  This  famed 
conservatory  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Crystal  palace,  in  the 
construction  of  which  Mr.  Paxton  took  the  most  conspicuous 
part.  His  design  for  the  building  was  with  very  slight  modifi- 
cations carried  out,  and  he  superintended  the  operations.  His 
merits  were  recognized  in  his  receiving  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood. On  the  establishment  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company 
Paxton  was  requested  to  furnish  a  plan  for  the  building  at 
Sydenham.  This  he  consented  to  do,  and  he  was  enabled  to 
make  improvements  on  the  original  design,  so  as  to  render  the 
new  palace  still  more  complete.  The  Sydenham  building  was 
afterwards  erected  according  to  his  design,  and  now  stands  as  a 
monument  of  his  artistic  skill  and  his  powers  of  execution. 
Paxton  has  of  late  been  connected  with  the  architectural  arrange- 
ment of  many  buildings,  as  well  as  with  various  railway  improve- 
ments. In  1854  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  Coventry.  He  was 
chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Horticultural  Society  in  1826,  and  a 
fellow  of  the  Linna3an  Society  in  1833.  The  emperor  of  Russia 
conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  being  a  knight  of  the  order  of 
St.  Vladimir.  He  conducted  several  periodicals,  such  as  Paxton's 
Flower  Garden,  Horticultural  Register,  Botanical  Magazine. 
He  also  published  a  pocket  botanical  dictionary,  a  cottage  cal- 
endar, and  a  treatise  on  the  culture  of  the  dahlia. — J.  H.  B. 

PAYNE,  John  Howard,  dramatist  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  was  born  at  New  York  in  1792,  the  son  of  a  successful 
teacher.  An  editor  at  thirteen,  in  his  sixteenth  year  he  went 
upon  the  stage.  In  1813  he  visited  England,  and  was  for  some 
time  an  actor,  a  playwright,  and  even  a  theatre  manager  in  Lon- 
don. He  sold  to  Charles  Kemble,  then  manager  of  Covent 
Garden,  his  drama  of  "  Clari,"  which  contains  the  popular  ballad 
of  "  Home,  sweet  home,"  at  once  successful  as  sung  by  Miss  M. 
Tree.  One  of  his  American  biographers  admiringly  calculates 
that  of  this  song  "  a  hundred  thousand  copies  had  been  sold  in 
1832  by  the  original  publishers."  Payne  died  in  1852  at  Tunis, 
where  he  was  consul  for  the  United  S:ates. — F.  E. 

PEACOCK,  George,  Dean  of  Ely,  an  eminent  scholar  and 
mathematician,  was  born  in  1791  at  Thornton  hall,  Denton, 
where  his  father,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Peacock,  kept  a  school. 
His  application  to  serious  study  did  not  commence  till  he 
went,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  to  Mr.  Tate's  school  at  Rich- 
mond. He  became  a  sound  scholar  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
when  he  went  to  Cambridge  in  1809  showed  himself  the  first 
mathematician  of  his  year  at  Trinity.  On  taking  his  B.A. 
degree  in  1813,  it  is  true,  he  was  second  wrangler,  but  the  first 
was  Herschel.  He  was  accustomed  to  say  that  he  would  rather 
be  second  that  year,  than  first  in  any  other.  He  gained  the 
second  Smith's  prize,  and  in  1814  he  obtained  a  fellowship.  As 
tutor  and  professor,  in  which  capacities  he  laboured  for  twenty- 
five  years,  he  manifested  a  sincere  interest  in  the  advancement 
of  the  students,  especially  in  mathematical  learning,  while  his 
kindly  and  cheerful  disposition  made  him  universally  popular.  In 
1839,  on  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Melbourne,  he  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  deanery  of  Ely.     AmoDg  his  many  useful  labours, 
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none  serves  as  a  more  appropriate  monument  of  his  talents, 
taste,  and  energv,  than  the  splendid  restoration  of  the  cathedral. 
He  bore  an  active  part  in  the  discussions  on  university  reform, 

is  a  member  of  the  royal  university  commission  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  8th  November,  1858. 
Of  his  published  works,  B  treatise  on  Algebra;  the  learned 
article  on  "  Arithmetic  "  in  the  EncylopsedU  Metropolitans  :  a 
••  Report  on  the  progress  of  Analysis  ;"  and  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  with  the  author's  life,  deserve 
I  mention. — R.  11. 

PEACOCK.     See  Pecock. 

PEAKS,  Sib  Robert,  painter  and  engraver,  flourished  in 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  is  first  mentioned 
in  a  treasury  warrant,  dated  loT_\  for  the  payment  of  £20  to 
"Robert  Peaks,  picture  maker,''  for  three  pictures  made  for  the 
duke  of  York  (Walpole  ii.  19).  Teat-ham,  in  his  Treatise  on 
Drawing,  1634,  mentions  Peake  as  then  famous  for  his  oil 
pictures.  From  a  letter  of  Evelyn  to  Tepys  it  appears  that 
Peake  kept  a  print-shop  by  Holborn  Conduit.  He  published 
some  portraits,  prints  of  architectural  ornaments,  &c,  but  whether 
they  were  also  engraved  by  him  is  not  certain.  The  more  cele- 
brated Faithorne  was  his  apprentice.  Peake,  who  was  a  stanch 
knighted  by  Charles  I.  in  16-45.  He  held  a  com- 
mission in  the  royal  army  as  lieutenant-colonel,  and  persuaded 
his  pnpil  Faithorne  to  enlist  under  him.  At  the  capture  of 
Basing  House  both  master  and  pupil  were  taken  prisoners.  Peake 
appears  to  have  died  shortly  afterwards. — J.  T-e. 

PEABCE,  Zachauy,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  born  in  Hol- 
born, London,  in  1G90,  where  his  father  was  a  distiller.  After 
a  course  of  study  at  Westminster  school  he  entered  Trinity  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship.  Through  the 
patronage  of  Chief -justice  Parker  he  soon  got  a  living  in  Essex, 
with  the  vicarage  of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields.  In  1739  he 
became  dean  of  Westminster,  and  nine  years  afterwards  bishop 
of  Bangor.  In  1756  he  was  translated  to  Rochester,  with  the 
deanery  of  Westminster  annexed.  The  deanery  he  resigned, 
much  to  his  honour,  in  1768.  He  published  several  useful  and 
learned  works  :  "  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  and  Acts ;"  "  Vin- 
dication of  the  Miracles  of  Christ;"  a  "  New  Translation  of  St. 
Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians ;"  "  Two  Letters  to  Con- 
yers  Middleton;"  an  edition  of  Longinus  and  of  Cicero  De  Oratore 
and  De  Officiis.  He  was  a  man  of  great  generosity.  He  enriched 
a  college  near  his  residence  with  a  gift  of  £5000.  The  notes  in 
his  commentary  are  short  and  generally  judicious. — J.  E. 

PEARSON,  John,  Bishop  of  Chester,  was  bom  at  the  rectory 
of  Snoring,  Norfolk,  on  the  28th  February,  1612.  Educated  at 
Eton  he  proceeded  on  the  foundation  to  King's  college, Cambridge. 
His  studies  being  completed,  he  was  ordained  in  Salisbury  cathe- 
dral in  1 639.  The  Lord-keeper  Finch,  whose  chaplain  he  had 
become,  presented  him  to  the  living  of  Torrington  in  Suffolk,  but 
he  was  ejected  on  the  supremacy  of  the  parliamentarian  forces. 
In  1650  he  became  rector  of  St.  Clement's,  Eastcheap,  London, 
and  in  this  situation  delivered  from  his  pulpit  his  famous  "  Expo- 
sition of  the  Apostles'  Creed."  After  the  Restoration  he  was 
created  D.D.  by  royal  mandate,  became  Lady  Margaret's  professor 
of  divinity,  archdeacon  of  Surrey,  and  received  the  mastership  of 
Jesus  college  with  the  rectory  of  St.  Christopher's,  London,  and 
a  stall  in  Ely.  In  1662  he  was  promoted  to  the  mastership  of 
Trinity  college,  and  in  1672  he  was  preferred  to  the  see  of  Chester, 
over  which  he  presided  till  his  death  on  the  16th  of  July,  1686. 
Bishop  Pearson's  great  work  is  his  "  Exposition  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed,"  published  in  1659.  It  is  still  reckoned  a  standard  pro- 
duction— sound,  laborious,  learned,  and  masterly,  indicating  great 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  with  a  power  of  calm  deliberation,  and 
of  acute  discriminative  statement.  The  treatise  is  executed  on 
a  formal  plan — settling  and  explaining  the  words  of  each  article 
— developing  at  great  length  the  truth  asserted,  proving  it 
by  abundant  evidence,  and  showing  its  harmony  with  the 
other  portions  of  the  Creed.  The  work  is  at  once  apologetic, 
polemical,  and  practical,  and  abounds  largely  in  appropriate 
quotations  from  the  fathers,  as  it  fully  enters  "into  the  history, 
variations,  denials,  and  defences  of  the  several  doctrines.  Pear- 
son's greatest  work,  his  "  Vindiciaa  Epistolarum  S.  Ignatii "  against 
Daille,  appeared  in  1672,  and  was  long  reckoned  satisfactory. 
Of  these  seven  Ignatian  Epistles — the  other  eight  being  given 
up  as  wholly  spurious — there  are  two  recensions  in  Greek,  a  longer 
and  a  shorter,  the  latter  on  many  accounts  to  he  preferred,  while 
even  in  it  Neandcr,  Lechler,  and  others,  admit  interpolations. 


Bishop  Pearson's  arguments  are  elaborately  critical ;  but  his  cause 
has  been  damaged  by  the  discovery  in  1839  in  a  monastery  of 
Nitria  of  a  Syriac  translation,  which  contains  only  three  of  the 
epistles,  and  in  a  briefer  form  still.  The  controversy  which 
Pearson  had  exhausted  has  therefore  been  renewed,  such  men  as 
Dorner  and  Rothe  virtually  holding  Pearson's  view;  such  men  as 
Bauer  and  Hilgenfeld  denying  the  genuineness  of  all  the  letters, 
like  Daille,  Blondel,  and  Basnage;  and  such  men  as  Bunsen, 
Ritschl,  Lipsius,  and  Dressel  maintaining  that  the  Syriac  version 
represents  the  true  form  and  length  of  the  Ignatian  correspond- 
ence. Pearson's  "Annales  Cyprianici" — published  with  Bishop 
Fell's  edition  of  Cyprian's  works — and  his  "  Annales  Paulini," 
are  excellent  chronological  dissertations.  His  "  Opera  Posthuma 
Chronologica"  were  edited  by  Dodwell  in  1688,  and  in  1844 
Cliurton  edited  "  The  Minor  Works  of  J.  Pearson,  in  two  volumes, 
with  a  Life  prefixed."  His  ';  Orationes,  Conciones,  et  Dcter- 
minationes  Theologiere"  are  worthy  of  being  consulted,  and  so 
are  all  his  smaller  pieces,  for,  as  Bentley  said,  "  Pearson's  very- 
dross  was  gold."  Pearson  was  noted  for  his  humility  and  piety 
no  less  than  for  his  learning.  As  a  bishop  he  was  supposed 
to  be  somewhat  remiss ;  but  probably  his  mind  had  begun  to  fail 
before  he  was  raised,  late  iu  life,  to  the  episcopate  ;  for  as  Burnet 
remarks  of  him,  "  his  memory  went  from  him  so  entirely  that 
he  became  a  child  some  years  before  he  died."  He  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  at  the  famous  Savoy  conference,  and  was  an 
early  promoter  of  the  interests  of  the  Royal  Society. — J.  E. 

PECKHAM,  John,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  from  1278  to 
1292,  was  born  of  humble  parents  in  Sussex,  educated  at  Lewes, 
and  at  Merton  college,  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  minorite  friar. 
He  aftenvards  went  to  Paris,  where  he  both  studied  and  lectured. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  Lyons  and  was  made  canon  of  the 
cathedral  there,  an  office  which  he  retained  when  he  became 
archbishop,  and  which  continued  in  connection  with  the  see  of 
Canterbury  for  two  hundred  years.  Lyons,  says  Fuller,  was  a 
convenient  half-way  house  between  Canterbury  and  Rome. 
Peckham  then  visited  various  places  of  learning  in  Italy,  and  at 
length  reached  Rome.  He  was  appointed  by  the  pope  to  an 
important  office  in  his  household,  which  by  Godwin  is  described 
as  auditor  of  causes,  and  by  Leland  as  Palatine  reader.  On  the 
elevation  of  Archbishop  Kilwardby  to  the  cardinalate,  Peckham 
was  appointed  in  1278  to  succeed  him  at  Canterbury,  notwith- 
standing the  previous  election  by  the  chapter  of  Burnell,  bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells.  Peckham  strove  to  reform  the  clergy,  and 
held  a  convocation  at  Lambeth  for  the  discussion  of  abuses  and 
remedies  in  the  first  year  of  his  consecration.  He  endeavoured, 
but  in  vain,  to  reconcile  King  Edward  I.  and  his  son,  the  prince 
of  Wales.  He  was  a  bitter  persecutor  of  the  Jews,  whom  the 
king  was  obliged  to  protect  from  his  too  active  zeal.  He  was 
sternly  austere,  also,  in  the  discipline  he  imposed  on  his  christian 
flock.  He  died  at  Mortlake  after  an  archiepiscopal  reign  of 
thirteen  years  and  six  months,  and  was  buried  at  Canterbury. 
His  learning  and  literary  diligence  were  great,  and  he  left  a 
large  number  of  writings  on  both  religious  and  secular  subjects,  of 
which  a  list  will  be  found  in  Tanneri  Bibliotheca.  But  few  of 
his  works  have  been  printed ;  "  De  Summa  Trinitate  et  Fide 
Catholica,"  appeared  in  London,  1510, 16mo.  He  founded  a  col- 
lege at  Wingham  in  Kent,  which  was  aftenvards  destroyed. — R.  H. 

PECOCK,  Reynold,  one  of  the  most  interesting  characters 
in  English  church  history,  was  born  in  1390.  He  was  educated 
at  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow  in  1417. 
Invited  to  court  by  the  powerful  Duke  Humphrey,  he  obtained 
several  preferments,  and  was  at  length,  in  1444,  elevated  to  the 
see  of  St.  Asaph.  He  rendered  himself  famous  in  1447  by  a 
sermon  which  he  delivered  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  in  which  he  main- 
tained that  it  was  not  the  duty  of  bishops  to  preach  or  take  care 
of  souls,  but  to  attend  exclusively  to  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
of  their  provinces.  In  1449  he  was  translated  to  the  bishopric 
of  Chichester.  The  kind  of  preaching  prevalent  at  that  time 
consisted  merely  of  lying  legends.  "These  pulpit-bawlers,"  as 
Pecock  styled  them,  he  vigorously  attacked.  He  sought  the  ear 
of  the  laity  too  by  writing  in  his  mother  tongue.  These  matters 
might  have  been  forgiven,  but  the  high  churchmen  of  the  period 
could  not  forgive  Pecock  for  the  views  he  entertained  with  respect 
to  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  Lollardism.  This  religious 
movement  was  rapidly  extending.  Pecock  was  opposed  to  any 
violent  persecution  of  the  new  sectaries;  he  argued  that  the  only 
way  to  reclaim  them  was  to  give  them  full  liberty  to  propagate 
their  opinions,  and  to  try  the  effect  of  persuasion  upon  them. 
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These  extraordinary  sentiments,  which  anticipated  by  several 
centuries  the  enlightened  views  of  our  own  day,  excited  a  fierce 
opposition  ;  but  not  more  so  than  the  other  opinions  which  Pecock 
w;is  accused  of  holding.  He  denied  the  infallibility  of  the  pope. 
He  contended  for  the  sole  authority  of  scripture  in  matters  of 
faith.  He  repudiated  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  Pro- 
voked by  the  assertion  of  such  doctrines,  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  issued  a  mandate  against  Pecock,  ordering  all  to 
appear  who  had  aught  against  him.  His  books  were  denounced 
as  full  of  heresy,  and  he  was  ordered  to  recant.  Bold  and  noble- 
minded  though  he  was,  he  lacked  the  courage  of  the  martyr,  and 
at  St.  Paul's  Cross  he  disavowed  his  sentiments.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  he  was  deprived  and  closely  confined  in  Thorney  Abbey, 
where  he  died  in  1400. — D.  G. 

PECQUET,  John,  a  celebrated  anatomist,  was  born  at  Dieppe 
in  1022.  He  received  a  medical  education  at  Montpellier,  from 
which  university  he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.D.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  became  associated  with  Mentel  and 
other  anatomists  in  their  scientific  pursuits.  Pecquet's  name 
has  been  immortalized  by  a  discovery  which  he  made  at  Mont- 
pellier.  The  lacteal  vessels  had  been  previously  observed  by 
Asellius,  and  nearly  a  century  before  Eustachius  had  seen  the  tho- 
racic duct,  although  he  had  quite  overlooked  its  true  nature  and 
importance.  Pecquet  rediscovered  the  thoracic  duct,  traced  to 
it  the  lacteal  vessels,  and  demonstrated  the  passage  of  the  chyle 
through  the  duct  into  the  subclavian  vein.  His  discovery  was 
made  public  in  1651,  when  his  work  entitled  "Experiments 
Nova  Anatomies,  quibus  ineognitum  chyli  receptacnlum,  et  ab 
eo  per  thoracem  in  ramos  usque  subclavios  Vasa  Lacrea  dete- 
guntur,"  appeared.  It  is  curious  that  Pecquet  described  the 
thoracic  duct  as  dividing  and  sending  a  branch  to  each  subcla- 
vian vein — a  disposition,  which  although  occasionally  observed, 
is  exceptional.  To  his  treatise  he  added  a  dissertation  on  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  and  motion  of  the  chyle.  A  second 
edition  of  his  work  appeared  in  1654,  in  which  he  refuted  some 
theoretical  objections  to  his  discovery  which  had  been  advanced 
by  Riolan.  He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1006.  Several  anatomical  papers  by  him  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy,  and  in  the  Journal  des 
Before  Pecquet's  discovery,  anatomists,  misled  by  the 
description  of  Asellius,  supposed  that  the  lacteals  terminated  in 
the  liver,  to  which  organ  a  blood-making  function  had  long  been 
ascribed.  The  tracing  the  chyle  from  the  lacteals  to  the  veins, 
formed  the  necessary  supplement  to  the  discovery  of  the  circu- 
lation. As  was  observed  by  Gassendus,  they  were  two  truths 
which  prove  one  another,  as  the  two  poles  upon  which  all  medi- 
cine from  that  time  must  turn.  It  is  said  that  Pecquet,  having 
become  firmly  convinced  of  the  alimentary  nature  of  alcoholic 
drinks,  unhappily  adopted  habits  which  hastened  his  death.  He 
died  in  1674.— F.  C.  W. 

PEDRO  I.  (de  Alcantara),  first  emperor  of  Brazil,  son  of 
John  VI.  of  Portugal,  was  born  11th  October,  1798,  and  was 
ten  years  of  age  when  the  invasion  of  Bonaparte  compelled  the 
royal  family  to  take  refuge  in  Brazil.  On  the  fall  of  Bona- 
parte, the  king  proclaimed  himself  king  of  Portugal,  Algarve, 
and  Brazil.  When  the  revolution  of  1820  took  place  in  Spain, 
and  the  constitution  of  1812  was  proclaimed  in  Portugal,  the  king, 
having  proclaimed  the  same  constitution  in  Brazil,  sailed  for 
Europe,  leaving  his  son  Pedro  as  his  lieutenant.  The  Portu- 
guese cortcs,  following  a  narrow  commercial  policy,  recalled  the 
prince -regent ;  but  the  latter,  supported  by  the  Brazilians, 
refused  to  obey,  and  sent  the  Portuguese  troops  back  to  Europe. 
On  the  13th  May,  1821,  he  was  declared  protector  and  perpetual 
defender  of  Brazil,  and  on  the  1st  December  following  he  was 
crowned  emperor,  and  the  independence  of  Brazil  was  thus 
established  with  little  or  no  bloodshed,  but  was  not  formally 
recognised  by  Portugal  until  1825.  In  1826,  by  the  death  of 
John  IV.,  the  crown  of  Portugal  devolved  on  Pedro,  and  was 
duly  tendered  to  him  by  a  deputation  from  the  cortes.  He  held 
the  sovereignty  but  two  months,  availing  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  proclaim  a  free  constitution  in  Portugal  (29th  May, 
1826),  and  then  resigned  the  throne  to  his  daughter  Maria,  on 
condition  that  she  should  govern  according  to  the  charter,  and 
should  marry  her  uncle,  Don  Miguel.  The  betrothal  took  place 
on  the  29th  October,  and  Don  Miguel  was  named  regent  during 
the  queen's  minority;  but  on  the  2d  August,  1828,  he  was 
declared  king  by  the  assembled  estates  of  the  realm.  Mi ■an- 
while,  the  administration  of  the  emperor  of  Brazil   was   not 


fortunate,  and,  in  consequence  of  a  lengthened  dispute  with  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  he  was  obliged  (7th  April,  1831)  to  abdi- 
cate in  favour  of  his  son,  then  aged  little  more  than  five  years. 
Taking  the  title  of  duke  of  Braganza,  Don  Pedro  returned  to 
Europe  to  espouse  the  cause  of  his  daughter.  He  rallied  the 
liberals  who  had  fled  in  1828  to  the  island  of  Terceira,  conquered 
the  forces  of  his  brother  in  successive  engagements,  and  replaced 
his  daughter  on  the  throne,  accepting  only  the  title  of  regent. 
Hardly  was  the  new  order  of  things  established  when  he  died, 
24th  September,  1834,  leaving  a  memory  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
all  lovers  of  constitutional  liberty  in  Portugal.  He  was  twice 
married — first  to  the  Archduchess  Caroline,  daughter  of  Francis 
I.  of  Austria ;  and  afterwards  to  the  Princess  Amelia,  daughter 
of  Prince  Eugene  Beauharnais.  Besides  the  emperor  of  Brazil 
and  the  queen  of  Portugal,  he  left  two  daughters,  one  of  whom 
is  married  to  the  Prince  de  Joinville  ;  the  other  to  the  count  of 
Aquila,  son  of  Francis  I.,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies. — F.  M.  W. 

PEDRO  III.  of  Arragon,  succeeded  his  father,  James  I.,  in 
1276.  Pedro  granted  in  1283  the  great  Arragonese  charter,  con- 
firming all  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  realm,  and  adding  new 
ones.  He  inherited  through  his  wife  Constance  (daughter  of 
Manfred,  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily)  a  claim  to  the  crown  of  Sicily, 
and  prepared  an  expedition  to  assert  his  right  against  Charles 
of  Anjou.  The  massacre  of  all  the  French  residents,  known 
as  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  rendered  it  easy  for  him  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  island.  He  succeeded  in  defending  his  own  and 
his  wife's  patrimony  against  the  united  forces  of  France  and 
Naples,  until  his  death  in  1285.— F.  M.  W. 

PEDRO  V.  (Maria  Fernando  Miguel  Raphael  Gabriel 
Gonzague  D'Alcantara),  King  of  Portugal,  was  the  son  of 
Queen  Donna  Maria  da  Gloria  and  Ferdinand  her  husband,  and  was 
born  in  1837.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his 
mother,  in  November,  1853,  but  was  for  two  years  under  the 
regency  of  his  father.  In  1854  he  paid  a  visit  to  England  and 
several  continental  countries,  accompanied  by  his  brother,  the 
duke  of  Oporto,  when  both  won  the  respect  of  our  public  men,  and 
the  warm  friendship  of  the  queen.  On  assuming  the  reins  of 
government  he  heartily  adopted  the  constitutional  system,  and 
his  successive  ministries  always  governed  by  parliamentary 
majorities.  Under  his  reign  there  were  no  court  reserves,  no 
secret  combinations,  no  personal  proscriptions,  obstructing, 
embarrassing,  and  defeating  the  exertions  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  The  commercial,  civil,  and  penal  codes  were 
reformed,  and  the  press  was  made  free.  The  foreign  relations 
of  Portugal  too  were  immensely  improved,  very  much  in  con- 
sequence of  Don  Pedro's  personal  exertions.  In  1857  the  king 
married  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Hohenzollern  Sigmaringen, 
whom  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  in  July,  1859.  His 
behaviour  during  the  fearful  ravages  made  in  his  capital  by 
yellow  fever  in  the  summer  of  1857,  gained  him  the  cordial 
admiration  and  affection  of  his  subjects.  He  recalled  the  arch- 
bishop and  others  who  had  fled  the  city  in  dread  of  the  contagion, 
and  braved  it  gallantly  himself.  He  visited  the  hospitals  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night,  to  see  that  the  attendants  were 
at  their  posts ;  and  went  from  ward  to  ward,  encouraging  the 
sufferers  with  a  kind  word,  and  inducing  them  to  take  the 
food  and  medicine  which  they  had  refused  from  the  hand  of  the 
surgeon.  He  took  under  his  own  immediate  protection  the 
numerous  orphans  left  by  cholera  and  the  yellow  fever.  One  of 
the  medals,  struck  to  be  worn  by  those  physicians  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic, 
was  awarded  to  Don  Pedro  by  the  municipality  of  Lisbon.  He 
was  exceedingly  proud  of  the  gift,  and  always  wore  it,  saying  it 
was  the  only  "oreler"  he  bad  ever  won.  This  benevolent  and  pro- 
mising young  sovereign  was  cut  off  by  typhus  fever  in  November, 
1861,  when  he  had  only  just  entered  on  his  twenty-fifth  year. 
Enlightened  and  generous,  modest  and  sincere,  his  untimely 
removal  was  deeply  lamented  not  only  by  his  own  subjects,  but 
throughout  Europe.  He  left  his  kingdom  peaceful  and  contented. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Louis,  duke  of  Oporto. — J.  T. 

PEEL,  Sir  Robert,  first  baronet,  father  of  the  eminent 
statesman,  was  born  on  the  25th  of  April,  1750,  at  Peel's  Cross, 
near  Lancaster.  His  father,  the  founder  of  the  family,  and  whose 
name  was  also  Robert,  was  originally  a  small  yeoman  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Blackburn.  With  a  large  family  and  some 
mechanical  genius,  the  first  Robert  Peel  turned  his  attention  to 
manufacturing  industry,  and  entered  into  the  business  of  domestic 
calico-making.     He  prospered,  and  from  making  calico  he  pro- 
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I  to  print  it.  Calico-printing  was  then  in  its  infancy,  and 
Bret  experiments  were  made  with  a  household  pewter  plate, 
on  which  he  sketched  a  pattern,  robbed  colour  into  it,  and  took 
his  impression  on  calico  with  the  aid  of  the  common  calendering 
machine  of  a  humble  female  neighbour.  "  Such,"  says  Mr.  Smiles 
;  to  have  been  the  origin  of  roller-printing  on 
art  Peel  shortly  perfected  his  process,  and  the  first 
■i  he  brought  out  was  a  parsley  leaf;  hence  he  is  spoken 
of  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blackburn  to  this  day  as  "  Parsley 
I  Peel,  the  first  baronet,  was  the  third  of  the 
many  sons  of  "  Parsley  Peel."  He  lived  with  his  father,  whom 
-ted  in  the  printing  business,  until  he  was  twenty,  when 
Ived  to  start  for  himself.  With  the  aid  of  an  uncle  and 
of  Mr.  Yates,  the  son  of  a  Blackburn  innkeeper,  whose  name  is 
now  well  known  in  the  annals  of  English  industrialism,  he  bought 
a  ruined  mill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bury,  and  commenced  calico- 
printing  on  a  humble  scale  in  a  few  wooden  sheds,  in  1770,  adding 
to  it  afterwards  the  business  of  cotton-spinning.  According  to  the 
author  already  quoted,  l'eel  began  by  living  with  his  partner 
William  Yates,  to  whom  he  paid  the  magnificent  sum  of  eight 
shillings  a  week  for  board  and  lodging,  which  after  some  contro- 
vcrsv  was  increased  to  eight  and  sixpence.  William  Yates  had  a 
pretty  little  daughter  of  seven  named  Ellen,  whom — shebeing  then 
seventeen —  after  ten  years,  l'eel  married,  and  who  became  the 
mother  of  the  prime  minister  of  England.  The  firm  from  small 
beginnings  grew  to  be  the  largest  in  the  trade,  with  off-shoots  in 
Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Staffordshire.  Sir  Robert  Peel  "  was 
to  cotton-printing  what  Arkwright  was  to  cotton-spinning," 
quick  to  appreciate  the  inventions  of  others,  with  great  talents  for 
business  and  industrial  organization,  sagacious  and  energetic.  It 
is  -aid  that,  in  1803,  fifteen  thousand  persons  were  dependent  on 
him,  and  he  was  always  creditably  inteiested  and  active  in  promot- 
ing the  comfort  of  his  work-people.  One  of  the  first  legislative 
measures  of  the  kind  was  the  bill  which  he  introduced  into  the 
house  of  commons  "to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  apprentices 
in  the  cotton  and  woollen  trades."'  He  had  entered  parliament  in 
1790  as  member  for  Tamworth,  near  which  he  had  purchased  a 
large  property,  and  in  1780  he  had  published  a  pamphlet,  "The 
National  Debt  productive  of  National  Prosperity."  He  was  a 
steady  supporter  of  the  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  in  1797  he  and 
his  partner  Mr.  Yates  are  said  to  have  subscribed  £10,000  to 
the  national  voluntary  subscription  for  the  support  of  the  war. 
Having  the  year  before  made  a  speech  in  favour  of  the  union 
with  Ireland — one  which,  being  considered  to  represent  the 
opinions  of  the  manufacturing  interest,  strengthened  the  hands 
of  the  government — he  was  created  a  baronet  in  1803.  He 
retired  in  1820  from  the  house  of  commons,  where  eleven  rears 
before  he  had  been  joined  by  his  eldest  son.  He  died  at  Drayton, 
immensely  wealthy,  on  the  3d  of  May,  1830,  having  lived  to 
see  the  son  whom  he  had  trained  for  a  political  career  become 
secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department,  and  a  leader  of  the 
great  tory  party  in  the  house  of  commons.  The  first  Lady  Peel 
died  in  1803.  She  was,  says  Mr.  Smiles,  "  a  noble  and  beautiful 
woman,  fitted  to  grace  any  station  in  life.  She  possessed  rare 
powers  of  mind,  and  was,  in  every  emergency,  the  high-souled 
and  faithful  counsellor  of  her  husband."  For  many  years  after 
their  marriage  she  acted  as  his  amanuensis,  conducting  the 
principal  pare  of  his  business  correspondence,  for  Mr.  Peel  himself 
was  an  indifferent  and  almost  unintelligible  writer.  It  is  said 
that  London  life — so  unlike  what  she  had  been  accustomed  to  at 
home — proved  injurious  to  her  health ;  and  old  Mr.  Yates  "vas 
afterwards  accustomed  to  say — "If  Bobert  hadn't  made  our  Nelly 
a  lady,  she  might  ha'  been  living  yet."  Sir  Robert  Peel's  second 
wife,  whom  he  married  in  1805,  and  whom  he  survived  six  years, 
v.  as  sister  to  the  rector  of  Bury. — F.  E. 

PEEL,  Sib  Robert,  second  baronet,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
■  English  statesmen,  was  lorn  on  the  5th  of  February, 
1788,  and,  according  to  tradition,  in  a  cottage  adjoining  Chamber 
hall,  his  father's  house,  near  Bury  in  Lancashire,  which  happened 
to  be  then  undergoing  repair.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  first 
Sir  Boberi  Peel  (j.».),  who  is  said  to  have  vowed  on  hearing  of 
his  birth  that  "lie  would  give  his  child  to  his  country."  He 
was  carefully  nurtured  and  trained  under  the  eye  of  his  proud 
and  loving  father,  from  whom  he  received  his  earliest  lesson  in 
the  practice  of  public  speaking— from  the  age  of  twelve  being 
placed  upon  a  table  every  Sunday  and  encouraged  to  repeat  as 
much  as  he  could  of  the  sermon  he  had  heard.  He  grew  up 
a   boy  of  excellent  conduct  and   gentle  manners,   refined  and 


rather  sensitive;  his  cousin,  Sir  Lawrence  Peel,  has  recorded 
that  he  would  "  walk  a  mile  round  rather  than  encounter  the 
rude  jests  of  the  Bury  lads."  From  home  lie  was  sent  first  to 
Harrow,  where  be  had  for  "form-fellow"  Lord  Byron,  who  has 
left  the  following  interesting  and  characteristic  reminiscence 
of  him  there : — "  Peel,  the  orator  and  statesman  ('  that  was, 
or  is,  or  is  to  be"),  was  my  form- fellow,  and  we  were  both  at 
the  top  of  our  remove,  a  public-school  phrase.  We  were  on 
good  terms,  but  his  brother  was  my  intimate  friend.  There  were 
always  great  hopes  of  Peel  amongst  us  all,  masters  and  scholars, 
and  he  has  not  disappointed  them.  As  a  scholar  he  was  greatly 
my  superior;  as  a  declaimer  and  actor  I  was  reckoned  at  least 
his  equal ;  as  a  school-boy,  out  of  school  I  was  always  in  scrapes, 
and  he  never;  and  in  school  he  always  knew  his  lesson,  and  I 
rarely."  From  Harrow  he  proceeded  to  Christ  church,  Oxford, 
as  a  gentleman-commoner,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
talents  and  application,  being  the  first  to  take,  under  the  new 
system  of  examination,  a  double  first  class  in  mathematics  and 
in  classics,  and  that  in  the  year  of  Hampden  and  Whately.  At 
college  he  was  no  mere  closet- student,  however;  he  was  a  keen 
boater  and  cricketer,  and  took  care  to  be  fashionably  dressed. 
"With  good  features,"  his  cousin  says  of  the  Mr.  Peel  of  this 
period,  "a  sweet  smile,  a  well-formed  head,  high  and  ample 
forehead,  and  a  countenance  which  when  animated  was  not 
wanting  in  expression  or  fire,  he  was  generally  thought  a  very 
good-looking  young  man."  The  father  was  delighted  with  the 
son,  who  in  principles  as  in  practice  was  all  that  could  be 
wished  ;  and  when  he  came  of  age,  the  treasury  borough  of 
Cashel  was  procured  for  him.  A  handsome  income  was  settled 
on  him  by  his  father;  and,  heralded  by  his  college  successes,  Mr. 
Peel  entered  parliament  with  everything  in  his  favour.  Mr. 
Perceval  was  prime  minister  when,  as  member  for  Cashel,  ho 
took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  commons  in  1809,  an  avowed  sup- 
porter of  the  government.  It  was  the  year  of  the  disastrous 
Walcheren  expedition,  of  the  battle  of  Wagram,  and  the  French 
occupation  of  Vienna,  but  also  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  entry 
into  Spain,  bringing  with  it  the  victory  of  Talavera.  The  pro- 
mising son  of  the  wealthy  tory  manufacturer  was  commissioned 
to  second  the  address  to  the  throne,  and  this,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered his  maiden  speech,  was  delivered  with  fair  success  on  the 
23rd  of  January,  1810.  His  second  speech  was  volunteered  in 
the  debate  on  the  Walcheren  expedition,  the  policy  of  which  he 
defended  with  a  zeal  very  pleasing  to  the  ministers  who  had 
planned  that  unfortunate  enterprise;  but  still  more  notable  was 
his  speech  of  the  18th  of  March  in  the  following  year  on  the 
employment  of  Portuguese  troops  by  England,  and  which  con- 
tained a  warm  and  animated  defence  of  his  future  colleague, 
Wellington.  In  this  year,  1811,  his  ability  and  tact,  enhanced  no 
doubt  by  his  connection  with  the  great  manufacturing  interest, 
were  recognized  by  his  appointment  to  the  under-secretaryship 
of  the  colonies.  In  the  May  of  1812  Mr.  Perceval  was  assas- 
sinated, and  Lord  Liverpool  became  premier.  Alone  of  his 
biographers,  Sir  Lawrence  Peel  affirms  that  Peel  had  begun  his 
official  career  as  private  secretary  to  Lord  Liverpool.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  lie  was  at  once  appointed  chief  secretary  for 
Ireland  in  the  new  administration,  and  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-four  was  launched  on  the  stormy  sea  of  Irish  politics. 
It  was  a  trying  posit:on  for  so  young  a  man;  but  his  eminently 
practical  nature  did  not  fail  him.  Opposing  a  firm  resistance 
to  the  catholic  claims,  he  was  nicknamed  "  Orange  Peel,"  and 
fiercely  assailed,  on  the  one  side  by  O'Connell — once  so  recklessly 
that  in  1815  they  were  on  the  point  of  fighting  a  duel — on  the 
other  side,  he  was  regarded  suspiciously  by  the  Orangemen  in 
his  administrative  capacity  as  a  temporizer,  and  not  at  all  a 
zealous  champion  of  protestant  ascendancy.  Peel  endeavoured 
to  remove  the  causes  of  Irish  lawlessness  by  promoting  education, 
which  he  even  thought  might  become  a  neutral  ground  for 
catholic  and  protestant  to  co-operate  on,  and  for  the  repression 
of  Irish  crime  he  organized  with  great  ability  the  new  police, 
which  took  its  name  from  him.  It  was  in  1817  that,  on  Mr. 
('■rattan's  motion  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  Roman 
catholic  claims,  he  delivered  the  ablest  of  his  earlier  speeches 
against  them.  He  was  rewarded  by  being  elected  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  one  of  the  members  for  the  university  of  Oxford. 
The  election  was  a  significant  one,  for  the  more  brilliant  and 
showy  Canning  was  ambitious  of  representing  Oxford.  But 
Canning  was  friendly  to  the  catholic  claims,  while  Peel  was 
hostile  to  them,  and  in  this  rivalry  the  support  of  the  high  tory 
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pirtv  was  thrown  into  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  Irish  secretary. 
For  the  representative  of  Oxford  university,  as  it  then  was,  only 
one  Irish  policy  was  possible.  It  was  a  policy  repugnant  to  Peel 
the  administrator,  always  a  different  person  from  Feel  the  party 
politician,  and  soon  after  he  became  the  parliamentary  represen- 
tative of  his  Alina  Mater  he  resigned  the  Irish  secretary^'  ip, 
remaining  out  of  office  for  more  than  three  years.  His  position 
during  the  interval  was  that  of  an  independent  supporter  of  the 
Liverpool  ministry.  Such  repressive  measures  as  the  Six  acts, 
directed  against  so-called  "  sedition,"  he  supported,  and  he  even 
went  out  of  his  way  to  defend  the  conduct  of  the  local  magis- 
trates in  the  "  Peterloo"  affair  of  August,  1819.  To  catholic 
emancipation  he  was  still  an  opponent,  but  his  opposition  was 
evidently  growing  milder,  and  he  carefully  forbore  giving  his 
support  to  the  proceedings  of  the  ministry  against  Queen  Caro- 
line. He  himself,  it  may  be  added,  married  on  the  8th  of  June, 
1820,  Julia,  the  youngest  daughter  of  General  Sir  John  Floyd, 
Bart. — a  marriage  which  to  the  close  of  his  life  is  understood  to 
have  been  an  eminently  happy  one.  Meanwhile,  just  after  the 
termination  of  his  first  official  connection  with  the  Liverpool 
ministry,  the  high  tory  representative  of  Oxford  university  had 
adopted  the  policy  and  secured  the  admiration  of  a  small  but 
important  section  of  his  political  opponents,  the  knot  of  men 
devoted  to  the  principles  of  Adam  Smith,  and  who  had  been  led 
in  the  house  of  commons  by  Francis  Horner.  Peel  had  voted 
with  his  father  against  the  resolutions  moved  by  Horner  in  1811, 
embodying  the  report  of  the  bullion  committee  of  1809  (of 
which  Horner  was  chairman),  and  which  recommended  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments  by  the  bank  of  England  after  the 
expiration  of  two  years.  But  the  lapse  of  time  had  taught  him 
to  modify  the  views  which  his  father  still  pertinaciously  adhered 
to.  Francis  Horner  died  early  in  1817,  and  the  bank  committee 
of  February,  1819,  appointed  as  its  chairman  Mr.  Peel,  known 
as  an  able  debater  and  administrator.  On  the  24th  of  May  in 
the  same  year  Peel  moved,  in  an  exhaustive  speech  of  great 
ability,  the  resolutions  embodying  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  upon  which,  if  carried,  a  bill  for  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments  was  to  be  founded.  Before  his  statement  his 
father  rose  to  present  a  petition  against  the  measure.  "To- 
night," he  said,  "  I  shall  have  to  oppose  a  very  near  and  dear 
relation.  ...  I  well  remember  when  the  near  and  dear 
relation  I  have  alluded  to  was  a  child.  I  observed  to  some 
friends  that  the  man  who  discharged  his  duty  to  his  country  in 
the  manner  Mr.  Pitt  had  done,  was  the  man  in  all  the  world  the 
most  to  be  admired  and  the  most  to  be  emulated  ;  and  I  thought 
at  that  moment  that  if  my  life  and  that  of  my  dear  relative  were 
spared,  I  would  one  day  present  him  to  his  country  to  follow  in 
the  same  pith.  It  is  very  natural  that  such  should  be  my  wish, 
and  I  will  only  say  further  of  him  that  though  he  is  deviating 
from  the  right  path  in  this  instance,  his  head  and  heart  are  in 
the  right  place,  and  I  think  they  will  soon  recall  him  to  the 
right  way."  Towards  the  close  of  his  speech,  in  which  he  had 
succeeded  in  making  even  the  currency  question  interesting,  Peel 
acknowledged  his  father's  reference  to  him  thus — '"Many  other 
difficulties,"  he  said,  "presented  themselves  to  me  in  discussing 
this  question.  Among  them  is  one  which  it  pains  me  to  observe — 
I  mean  the  necessity  I  am  under  of  opposing  myself  to  an  autho- 
rity to  which  I  have  always  bowed  from  my  youth  up,  and  to 
which  I  hope  I  shall  always  continue  to  bow  with  deference. 
My  excuse  now  is  that  I  have  a  great  public  duty  imposed  on 
me,  and  that  whatever  may  be  my  private  feelings,  from  that 
duty  I  must  not  shrink."  The  resolutions  provided  for  a  resump- 
tion of  cash  payments  on  a  graduated  scale,  which  terminated  by- 
fixing  the  price  of  gold  at  the  ancient  rate  of  £3  17s.  lOJd.  per 
ounce;  they  were  passed  without  a  division.  The  measure  founded 
on  them,  and  known  as  "  Peel's  bill,"  was  carried  in  the  same 
year.  This  was  his  first  successful  adoption  of  principles  for- 
merly advocated  by  political  opponents  and  opposed  by  himself. 
Some  landed  proprietors  who  had  borrowed  during  the  period  of 
depreciation,  and  some  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  his 
father's  way  of  thinking,  grumbled  loudly  ;  but  the  political 
economists  began  to  see  a  future  leader  in  the  representative  of 
high  church  and  high  tory  Oxford.  Peel  had  planted  his  foot  in 
both  camps.  He  was  at  once  the  trusted  of  Lord  Eldon,  and 
the  admired  of  Mr.  Ricardo. 

In  1  822  the  Liverpool  ministry  received  two  important  acces- 
sions from  the  two  sections  into  which  the  tory  party  was  dividing 
itself.      Peel  became  secretary  for  the  home  department,  and 


Canning  for  foreign  affairs.  "  His  (Canning's)  neighbourhood," 
says  Guizot,  in  a  pertinent  and  pointed  passage,  "  cost  Mr.  Peel 
dear.  Though  far  more  influential  with  his  party  than  Mr.  Can- 
ning, and  held  in  higher  general  estimation,  he  had  neither  that 
splendour  and  fascination  as  an  orator,  nor,  as  a  man,  that 
charm,  that  seductiveness  of  character  and  success,  which  had 
gained  for  his  rival  public  admiration  and  enthusiastic  friends. 
Justice  was  done  to  Mr.  Peel,  to  his  zealous  and  laborious 
ability,  to  his  solid  knowledge  of  questions  and  facts,  to  his 
sound  and  practical  knowledge :  he  was  regarded  as  an  excellent 
home  secretary ;  but  he  was  no  longer  spoken  of  as  a  neces- 
sary and  speedy  head  of  the  government.  He  did  not  descend, 
but  Mr.  Canning  rose  rapidly  above  him.  Some  persons  went 
so  far  as  to  believe  that  Mr.  Peel  himself  admitted  the  fact,  and 
was  resigned  to  occupy  the  second  rank.  And  this  might  fairly 
be  said,  for  nothing  in  his  conduct  or  in  his  speeches  betrayed 
the  least  jealousy  or  ill-humour  on  his  part.  In  addition  to  the 
natural  rectitude  and  equity  of  his  mind,  which  would  not 
permit  him  to  underrate  the  merits  and  successes  even  of  a  rival, 
he  was  a  man  of  reserved  and  susceptible  pride,  and  had  no 
notion  of  engaging  in  doubtful  conflicts  for  mere  self-love,  or  of 
putting  himself  forward  with  premature  haste.  He  endured 
with  dignity  and  modesty  the  unpleasantness  of  his  position 
beside  Mr.  Canning;  more  than  once,  perhaps,  wounded  and 
grieved  in  spirit,  but  calm,  patient,  and  persevering,  as  becomes 
a  man  of  honest  and  sensible  ambition  in  a  free  state."  The 
home  office  was  an  admirable  arena  for  the  display  of  Peel's 
indefatigable  industry,  punctuality,  tact,  temper,  and  courtesy. 
Here  again,  with  his  usual  eye  for  practical  and  practicable 
improvement,  he  accepted  the  principles  and  results  of  the  efforts 
of  such  political  opponents  as  Mackintosh  and  Eomilly,  for  the 
improvement  of  criminal  law,  and  mitigation  of  the  penal  code. 
The  great  monument  of  his  home-secretaryship  is  the  Five  acts, 
comprised  in  one  small  volume,  which  consolidated  what  was 
spread  over  one  hundred  and  thirty  acts  of  parliament,  and  which 
at  once  simplified  and  humanized  the  criminal  law  of  England. 
Nor  was  it  only  the  criminal  law  which  he  improved.  On 
reviewing  his  home-secretaryship,  he  could  say  with  truth, 
"Every  law  found  on  the  statute-book  when  I  entered  office, 
which  imposed  any  temporary  or  extraordinary  restraint  on  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  has  been  either  repealed  or  suffered  to 
expire."  Peel's  first  home-secretaryship  came  to  an  end  with 
the  fatal  illness  of  the  premier,  Lord  Liverpool,  early  in  1827, 
A  tory  ministry,  with  Canning  in  opposition,  was  felt  to  be 
impracticable,  and  Canning  considered  himself  entitled  to  the 
premiership.  He  received  it,  reckoning  on  some  support  from  the 
liberals ;  and  Peel,  with  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  others,  at 
once  resigned.  Peel's  own  explanation  of  this  step  was,  that  he 
could  not  serve  under  a  premier  pledged  to  concede  catholic 
emancipation.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  felt  himself 
compelled  by  circumstances  to  accept  this  veiy  position.  The 
Canning  ministry  was  soon  terminated  by  the  death  of  its  head, 
and  the  continuation  of  it  under  Lord  Goderich  lasted  only  a  few 
months.  In  January,  1828,  was  formed  the  duke  of  Wellington's 
ministry,  in  which  Peel  was  again  home-secretary.  In  little 
more  than  a  year,  the  speech  from  the  throne,  5th  February, 
1829,  drawn  up  by  the  ministry  of  which  Peel  was  a  member, 
invited  parliament  to  consider  the  propriety  of  removing  the 
catholic  disabilities.  The  party  which  had  looked  upon  Peel  as 
their  Abdiel,  threw  him  oft'  with  indignant  invectives  against  his 
treachery.  He  resigned  at  once  his  seat  for  Oxford,  and  offered 
himself  for  re-election,  but  was  rejected  in  favour  of  the  late  Sir 
R.  H.  Inglis,  and  took  refuge  in  the  borough  of  Westbury.  On 
the  5th  of  March,  1829,  Mr.  Peel  introduced  the  Roman  catholic 
disabilities  removal  bill,  in  a  long  and  remarkable  speech ;  sup- 
ported as  it  was  by  two  such  former  opponents  of  its  principle  as 
Wellington  and  Peel,  it  became  the  law  of  the  land.  Its  policy 
is  no  longer  a  matter  of  question.  It  had  become  a  question  of 
concession  or  civil  war.  and  civil  war  for  a  cause  which  the  house 
of  commons  itself  had  condemned.  In  Peel's  conduct  the  only 
doubtful  point  is  whether  he  should  not  have  resigned,  and  given 
the  measure  his  support  in  a  private,  not  a  public  capacity.  The 
apology  in  Sir  Robert's  own  memoirs  is,  that  he  not  merely 
offend  but  pressed  his  resignation  upon  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
and  only  withdrew  it  when  assured  by  the  duke  that  the  assent 
of  the  king  and  of  the  house  of  lords  to  the  measure  was  very 
doubtful,  if  he  insisted  on  resigning. 

The  emancipation  of  the  catholics  weakened  the  Wellington- 
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my  of  its  Btanohest  s'ipporters, 
proportionallj  strengthened  and  encou- 
demand  for  parliamentary  reform,  which  before 
.  bjr  tin.-  voice  of  the  nati  IV.  died, 

.  and  the  accession  of  William  IV.  was  fol- 
ition  of  parliament.     The  duke  of  Wellington 
■    1  declaration   against   reform,   and  the   days 
ministry  were  numbered     Tory  malcontents  joined  the 
sition  in    voting  for  Sir   Henry    PaxnelPa   motion 
.    revision  of  the   civil  list   (15th   November,  1830);   and 
ted  by  a  majority  of  twenty-nine,  the  ministers  resigned. 
Sir  B  as  he  now  was,  for  his  father  had  died  in 

seeding  May.  quitted  the  home  secretaryship,  during  his 
which  he  had.  in   spite  of  much  clamorous 
the  new  metropolitan  police  act  (10th  George 
IV.,  c.  44).     'I  his  useful  measure  substituted  for  the  inefficient 
■ien  of  the  old  system  appointed  by  each  parish,  a  well- 
nd   efficient   body  of  policemen   (nick-named  after 
the  author  of  the  act   "  the  whole  body  being  con- 

trolled by  c  mmissioners  directly  responsible  to  the  home 
y."  With  the  fall  of  the  Wellington-Peel  ministry  came 
t'ie  long  battle  of  parliamentary  reform.  In  this  tierce  con- 
flict catholic  emancipation  was  forgotten,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel 
once  more  led  his  party  united  in  the  war  against  parliamentary 
He  gave  the  whig  measure  a  steady  and  zealous,  but 
not  a  violent  opposition.  With  his  usual  prudent  discernment  of 
the  signs  of  the  times,  he  declined  to  aid  the  duke  of  Wellington 
in  for  •  -try  when  Lord  Grey  resigned  (May,  1832), 

after  his  defeat  on  Lord  Lyndhurst's  motion  for  postponing  the 
disfranchisement  clauses  of  the  reform  bill.  It  became  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  its  passing  was  followed  by  a  dissolution  of  par- 
liament. The  first  reformed  parliament  was  opened  on  the  29th 
of  January,  1833,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  took  his  seat  as  member 
forTamworth,  which  he  continued  to  represent  until  his  death.  Sir 
Robert  at  once  accepted  the  reform  bill  as  a  final  settlement  of 
the  question  not  to  be  disturbed,  and  set  to  work  to  re-organize  his 
party  and  strengthen  its  influence  in  the  country.  Under  his 
auspices,  toryism  now  became  conservatism.  He  gave  a  cordial 
support  to  the  ministers  when  they  were  urged  forward  by  their 
radical  allies.  So  keenly  was  his  policy  appreciated  by  William 
IV.,  that  when  after  Lord  Grey's  resignation  in  July,  1834,  Lord 
Melbourne  was  sent  for  by  the  king,  that  nobleman  was  directed 
by  his  sovereign  (a  secret  first  made  public  in  Sir  Robert's  own 
memoirs)  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  duke  of  Wellington 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  the  formation  of  a  coalition  ministry. 
Neither  Lord  Melbourne  nor  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  prepared  for 
this  course  ;  and  when  Lord  Althorp  was  called  to  the  upper 
house  in  the  following  November  by  the  death  of  his  father,  the 
king,  alarmed  at  the  Irish  church  policy  of  his  ministers,  resolved 
on  a  new  Wellington-Peel  administration.  Sir  Robert  was  absent 
in  Italy,  and  the  duke  of  Wellington  acted  as  provisional  minister 
until  his  return,  having  advised  the  king  to  make  Peel,  and  not 
.  premier.  On  his  return,  Sir  Robert  Peel  took  the  offices 
of  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
with  the  duke  of  Wellington  for  foreign  secretary.  Parliament 
was  dissolved ;  and  in  a  letter  to  the  electors  of  Tamworth  the 
premier  announced  his  policy  to  be  one  of  moderate  and  practical 
reform.  The  remit  of  the  general  election  was  to  place  the 
new  ministry  in  a  minority  of  ten  on  the  election  of  speaker,  a 
compared  with  that  in  which  the  conservative 
party  was  left  alter  the  dissolution  following  the  reform  bill.  As 
a  proof  of  his  reforming  tendencies,  even  in  the  matter  of  the 
church,  .Sir  Robert  procured  the  appointment,  in  February,  1835, 
of  the  now  well-known  ecclesiastical  commission.  The  Times 
per  gave  him  its  powerful  support,  and  he  received  the 
unofficial  co-operation  of  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  James  Graham, 
who  had  declined  to  enter  his  ministry  in  the  meantime.  Sir 
t,  in  a  minority,  struggled  bravely  on  until  April,  1835. 
ere  then  pa  si  d,  on  the  motion  of  Earl 
I,  the  chief  of  which  (April  '■'> >  affirmed  the  policy  of 
appropriating  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  Established  Church 
.-,i  —  the  famous  appropriation 
•  resolutions  were  carried  by  majorities  of 
thirty-three,  twenty-five,  ami  twenty-seven,  ami  the  Peel 
ministry  resigned  8th  April,  1835.  Hut  the  ability  and  tact 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  displayed  as  premier  impressed  even 
-  with  respect,  and  strengthened  the  confidence 
of  the  growing  conservative  party  in  their  leader.     The  recalled 


Melbourne  administration  through  various  circumstances  grew 
weaker  and  weaker,  until  in  the  first  days  of  May,  1830,  it 
had  .  aly  a  majority  of  five  on  a  question  of  first-rate  impor- 
tance, the  suspension  of  the  constitution  of  Jamaica;  and  on 
the  7th  of  May  it  resigned.  Sir  Robert  was  sent  for,  but  her 
majestv  declining  to  accede  to  his  proposal  to  remove  and 
replace  the  ladies  of  her  bedchamber,  Lord  Melbourne  returned 
to  office.  For  two  years  the  resuscitated  Melbourne  ministry 
continued  to  exist,  until  on  the  27th  of  May,  1841,  it  was 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  one  on  a  motion  of  want  of  confidence. 
Lord  Melbourne  appealed  to  the  country,  and  in  the  new  house 
of  commons,  on  the  27th  of  August,  an  amendment  to  the 
address  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  ninety-one,  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  became  once  more  premier,  holding  the  one  office  of  first  lord 
of  the  treasury.  He  entered  on  office  with  a  working  majority, 
and  with  a  ministry  which  included  statesmen  both  of  proved 
ability,  such  as  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Sir  James  Graham,  Lord 
Stanley,  and  Lord  Ellenborough,  and  rising  young  politicians 
such  as  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  present  duke  of  Newcastle. 
"  Never,  perhaps,"  says  M.  Guizot,  "  had  a  first  minister  united 
at  his  accession  so  many  elements  and  guarantees  of  a  safe  and 
strong  government.  But,"  the  French  statesman  is  compelled 
to  add,  "he  was  called  on  to  perform  the  most  difficult  of  tasks 
— a  task  essentially  incoherent  and  contradictory.  Fie  was 
obliged  to  be  at  once  a  conservative  and  a  reformer,  and  to 
carry  along  with  him  in  this  double  course  a  majority  incoherent 
in  itself."  The  history  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  second  administra- 
tion, which  is  the  history  of  England  during  1841-45,  does  not 
fall  to  be  written  here  ;  only  a  few  principal  items  can  be  glanced 
at.  After  an  autumn  and  winter  of  preparation  he  met  parlia- 
ment on  the  3d  of  February,  1842,  and  on  the  9th  proposed  his 
famous  sliding  scale,  which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one 
hundred  and  eight.  On  the  11th  of  March  he  made  his  financial 
statement,  and  proposed  to  meet  the  deficit  which  had  been 
growing  yearly  larger  under  the  whigs,  by  an  income-tax  of  7d. 
in  the  pound.  On  the  10th  of  May,  in  a  long  and  elaborate 
speech,  showing  a  wonderful  mastery  of  details,  he  proposed  his 
new  tariff,  the  principle  of  which  was  to  extinguish  the  duties  on 
a  number  of  minor  articles  of  foreign  import,  and  in  other  cases 
to  replace  prohibitory  by  moderately  protective  duties.  Among 
the  duties  thus  reduced  were  those  on  various  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, cattle  and  salted  meat,  butter  and  eggs;  nor  did  this 
innovation  fail  to  excite  the  murmurs  of  his  protectionist  sup- 
porters. In  the  session  of  1844  he  carried,  with  the  support 
of  the  whigs,  his  Bank  act,  which,  according  to  M.  Guizot, 
he  himself  "  delighted  to  speak  of  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant achievements  of  his  life. "  In  the  same  session  still 
stronger  murmurs  than  before  were  heard  proceeding  from  a 
section  of  his  supporters,  when  he  introduced  the  measure 
for  the  endowment  of  Maynooth,  to  carry  which  he  had  to 
accept  the  support  of  his  whig  opponents  against  many  of  his 
own  adherents.  Meanwhile  the  anti-eom-law  league  was  grow- 
ing very  formidable.  The  consolidation  and  extension  of  its 
power  were  followed  by  the  potato  rot  and  Irish  famine,  in  the 
autumn  of  1845.  On  the  6th  of  November,  according  to  his 
own  memoirs,  Sir  Robert  Peel  submitted  to  his  colleagues  of  the 
cabinet  a  proposal  to  issue  forthwith  an  order  in  council  remitting 
the  duty  on  grain  in  bond  to  one  shilling,  and  opening  the  ports 
for  the  admission  of  all  species  of  grain  at  a  smaller  rate  of  duty, 
while  parliament  was  to  be  summoned  on  the  27th,  and  an 
indemnity  asked  for.  The  cabinet  declined  its  assent  to  this 
proposal  and  others  which  accompanied  it.  On  the  22nd  of 
November,  Earl  Russell  addressed  to  his  London  constituents  the 
celebrated  Edinburgh  letter,  in  which  he  gave  in  his  adhesion  to 
corn-law  repeal.  On  the  5th  of  December  Sir  Robert  resigned, 
and  on  the  11th  Earl  Russell  arrived  at  Osborne.  His  lord- 
ship's attempts  to  form  an  administration  were  foiled,  by  the 
refusal  of  Earl  Grey  to  join  a  cabinet  of  which  Lord  Ralmerston 
was  to  be  a  member.  On  the  20th  of  December  Sir  Robert 
Peel  resumed  the  functions  of  prime  minister,  now  supported  by 
his  principal  colleagues  (with  the  exception  of  the  present  earl 
of  Derby,  who  seceded)  in  his  scheme  of  proposing  to  parliament 
the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws.  On  the  27th  of  January,  184G,  he 
introduced  his  plan,  according  to  which,  after  1840,  the  duty 
on  com  was  to  he  reduced  to  the  nominal  one  of  a  shilling.  The 
repeal  of  the  corn-laws  was  carried  by  a  coalition  between  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  bis  followers  on  the  one  side,  and  the  liberals 
on  the  other,  against  the  protectionists.     Little  more  than  an 
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hour  and  a  half  after  the  peers  had  passed  the  new  tariff,  on  the 
25th  June,  184G,  the  liberals  and  the  protectionists  coalesced  to 
throw  out  on  the  second  reading  the  minister's  Irish  coercion  bill. 
The  numbers  on  the  division  were  two  hundred  and  ninety-two 
against,  to  two  hundred  and  nineteen  for,  and  on  the  29th  of 
June  Sir  Robert  Peel  announced  to  the  house  of  commons  that 
he  had  ceased  to  be  a  minister  of  the  crown.  For  the  next 
four  years  he  gave  his  successor,  Earl  Russeli,  an  independent 
support,  aiding  the  whig  ministers  to  carry  the  Irish  encumbered 
estates  act  and  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws.  Almost  his 
solitary  act  of  notable  opposition  to  the  whig  ministry  was  his 
speech  and  vote  on  the  Pacirico  affair,  when  Sir  Robert  and  his 
is  coalesced  with  the  protectionists  and  the  Manchester 
party,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  refuse  approval  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  Lord  Palmerston.  This  was  his  last  appearance  in  the  house 
of  commons.  On  the  following  day,  the  29th  of  June,  while 
riding  in  the  afternoon  up  Constitution  Hill,  he  was  thrown  from 
his  horse,  and  his  left  collar-bone  was  broken.  After  lingering 
in  great  pain  for  some  days,  he  died  on  the  2d  of  July,  1850. 
A  public  funeral  would  have  been  given  to  him,  and  a  peerage 
to  Lady  Peel ;  but  his  own  instructions  were  precise.  He  had 
left  directions  that  he  should  be  interred  in  the  parish  church  of 
Drayton  where  his  father  and  mother  were  buried,  and  that  no 
one  of  his  family  should  accept  any  title  or  public  reward  in 
respect  of  any  service  which  he  might  have  rendered  to  his 
country.  On  the  motion  of  Earl  Russell,  the  house  of  commons 
resolved  that  a  monument  should  be  erected  to  him  in  West- 
minster abbey. — F.  E. 


The  grave  has  so  recently  closed  over  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
the  circumstances  connected  with  his  later  administration  are  so 
fresh  in  the  memory,  that  comment  upon  it  would  be  superfluous 
here;  but  the  private  life  and  character  of  the  illustrious  states- 
man not  being  so  generally  known  to  the  public,  cannot  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  He  was  essentially  a  domestic  man — never  so 
happy  as  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  or  surrounded  by  his  friends 
and  neighbours.  His  manners  were  graceful,  but  retiring.  A 
stranger  might,  but  most  erroneously,  have  attributed  his  quietude 
and  seeming  reserve  to  constitutional  coldness,  or  even  pride; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  extremely  warm-hearted  and 
sincere,  though  from  force  of  habit,  being  accustomed  to  deep 
thought,  he  occasionally  exhibited  an  air  of  abstraction.  As  a 
rule  he  was  cheerful  without  hilarity,  and  when  amongst  his 
friends,  a  quiet  vein  of  humour  pervaded  his  conversation. 
Nothing  perhaps  more  strongly  exemplified  the  equanimity  of 
his  disposition,  his  power  of  self-control,  and  elasticity  of  mind, 
than  the  air  of  perfect  repose  unalloyed  by  care  which  he 
exhibited  when  descending,  under  whatever  circumstances,  from 
the  turmoil  of  parliamentary  strife  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of 
domestic  life.  Undoubtedly  the  main-spring  of  this  was  the 
satisfaction  he  derived,  whether  ousted  by  defeat  or  crowned  with 
success,  from  the  consciousness  of  having  faithfully  discharged 
his  duty.  There  was  indeed  a  grandeur  Li  the  dignified  serenity 
of  his  deportment  under  such  circumstances,  which  commanded 
admiration.  He  was  never  idle.  However  sudden  the  transition 
from  the  worry  of  official  existence  to  the  retirement  of  country 
life,  he  immediately  applied  himself  to  the  moral  and  social 
improvement  of  all  within  his  influence,  and  entered  into  their 
pursuits  with  alacrity.  Interesting  himself  in  agriculture,  he 
promoted  amongst  his  farm  -tenantry  and  neighbours  the  adoption 
of  the  most  approved  scientific  appliances ;  tried  at  his  own 
expense  the  various  experiments  in  draining,  manuring.  &c, 
giving  the  farmers  the  benefit  of  the  experience  thus  acquired; 
procured  the  advice  of  the  most  eminent  scientific  men  ;  and  invited 
his  tenantry  to  hear  their  lectures  on  farming,  not  forgetting  on 
these  occasions  to  exercise  freely  the  rites  of  hospitality.  He 
was  a  liberal  promoter  of  education,  in  furtherance  of  which  he 
not  only  aided  the  schools  established  and  endowed  by  his  father, 
but  founded  a  library  and  reading  room  at  Tamworth.  He  was 
munificent  in  his  donations  to  public  charities,  church  building, 
&c,  and  his  private  charity  was  as  extensive  as  it  was  unosten- 
tatious. He  was  a  keen  sportsman,  and  sought  health  in  the 
invigorating  sport  of  shooting,  freely  inviting  his  neighbours  to 
participate  with  him  in  this  amusement,  and  to  surround  his  table 
after  the  close  of  the  day.  Thus  he  brought  himself  into  useful 
and  agreeable  contact  with  those  around  him  of  every  rank  and 
denomination ;  in  fact  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  Drayton  Manor  was  a 
perfect  specimen  of  the  true  English  country  gentleman.     The 


admirable  productions  of  ancient  and  modern  painters  and 
sculptors  of  every  school  which  adorn  his  family  mansion,  undis- 
figured  by  anything  below  mediocrity,  and  embracing  a  collection 
of  portraits  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  own  time  of  every 
shade  of  politics,  attest  at  once  the  love  of  art  and  science,  and 
the  large  liberality  of  sentiment  which  distinguished  him.  He 
delighted  to  encourage  genius,  and  though  so  extremely  careful 
not  to  tax  the  country  by  lavish  patronage,  the  exclusion  of  his 
own  family  from  which  was  a  notable  example,  he  availed  himself 
of  frequent  opportunities  of  rewarding  merit  by  procuring  appoint- 
ments to  public  offices  of  the  sons  of  men  more  distinguished,  as 
too  frequently  happens,  for  pre-eminence  in  art,  science,  and 
literature  than  for  wealth.  Peel  was  a  true  patriot,  and  whatever 
may  have  been  the  opinions  of  adverse  parties  as  to  his  measures 
and  the  line  of  policy  he  pursued,  rectitude  of  purpose  may 
undoubtedly  he  ascribed  to  him.  He  sought  no  personal  advantage 
— his  "will"  furnishes  conclusive  evidence  of  this.  It  has  been 
objected  that  he  was  not  far-seeing  in  political  matters,  and  that 
he  deceived  his  party  when,  in  his  judgment,  the  time  for  action 
arrived.  As  regards  the  former,  if  we  revert  to  the  almost 
prophetic  language  in  which  when  introducing  his  modifications 
of  the  tariff  or  free-trade  measures  he  foretold  an  equal  revenue 
in  ten  years  with  the  reduced  customs  duties  proposed,  and 
compare  the  promise  with  the  result — an  increase  in  1852  of  a 
few  hundreds  over  the  twenty-two  millions  of  1842— some  credit 
must  be  accorded  to  him  for  far-seeing  policy.  As  regards  the 
latter  charge,  with  reference  to  which  his  corn-law  policy  was 
made  the  stalking-horse,  it  may  be  said  that  he  well  kept  those 
secrets  upon  which  success  depended ;  but  no  one  can  review  the 
speeches  he  made  on  the  hustings  and  elsewhere  prior  to  that 
memorable  event,  without  admitting,  however  unwilling  so  to 
interpret  them  at  the  time,  that  they  clearly  foreshadowed  the 
tendency  of  his  mind,  if  they  did  not  fully  develope  the  line  of 
policy  to  which  he  became  a  convert.  In  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences which  ensued,  the  best  proof  of  his  sincerity  and  self- 
sacrificing  patriotism  is  to  be  found.  He  who,  foreseeing  the 
penalty  he  must  pay,  cast  to  the  winds  the  most  powerful  partv 
a  statesman  ever  led,  and  sacrificed  personal  friendships  of 
the  most  flattering  character,  was  not  only  the  greatest  martyr 
to  his  country,  but  the  results  have  proved  the  wisdom  of  his 
policy,  and  already  are  its  merits  acknowledged  by  many  of  his 
bitterest  opponents,  who  now  quote  his  speeches  with  reverence, 
and  dwell  upon  the  emanations  of  his  master  mind  as  lights  by 
which  present  and  future  generations  should  steer  their  course. 
Statues  to  his  honour  have  been  erected  in  all  the  principal  cities 
of  the  kingdom,  but  none  with  feelings  of  deeper  veneration  than 
the  statue  by  Noble,  which,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £1000,  was 
placed  in  the  market-place  of  Tamworth  by  the  contributions  of 
persons  of  every  grade  in  that  little  community,  who  had  the  best 
opportunity  of  estimating  his  great  moral  worth. — F.  J.  H. 

PEEL,  Sin  William,  Captain  R.X.,  K.C.B.,  a  gallant  naval 
officer,  was  the  third  and  favourite  son  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the 
statesman.  He  was  bom  on  the  2nd  November,  1824,  entered 
the  navy  in  1838,  and  took  part  in  the  bombardment  of  St.  Jean 
dAcre.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Russia  he  was 
captain  of  the  Diamond  in  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  and  with  the 
naval  brigade  distinguished  himself  on  land  during  the  siege  of 
Sebastopol.  He  commanded  it,  and  was  wounded  in  the  unsuc- 
cessful assault  of  the  allies  on  the  18th  June,  1855.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  war  with  China  in  1856  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Shannon,  when  he  was  sent  by  Lord  Elgin  from 
the  Chinese  waters  with  troops  to  Calcutta,  to  aid  in  repressing 
the  Indian  mutiny.  Once  more  he  was  of  signal  service  ashore. 
With  his  tars  he  accompanied  Lord  Clyde  in  the  march  to  relieve 
Lucknow.  During  the  march  he  received  the  news  that  he  had 
become  Sir  William,  and  Dr.  Russell  of  the  Times  says,  in  his 
Diary  in  India — "  It  was  worth  while  to  make  a  long  journey  to 
see  the  way  in  which  he  had  trained  his  men."  Wounded  at 
the  capture  of  Lucknow,  he  died  at  Cawnpore  of  confluent  small- 
pox, on  the  27th  April,  1858.  In  a  gazette  extraordinary  the 
governor-general  paid  a  tribute  to  Sir  William  Peel's  conspicuous 
services,  to  his  "  eminent  ability,  earnest  character,  admirable 
temper,  and  daring  but  thoughtful  courage." — F.  E. 

PEELE,  Geouge,  a  dramatist,  one  of  the  precursors  of 
Shakspeare,  shared  with  his  friends,  Greene  and  Marlowe,  the 
admiration  of  his  stage-loving  contemporaries.  His  birth  is 
fixed  by  conjecture  as  having  taken  place  somewhere  in  Devon- 
shire about  the  year  1552.     Twelve  years  later  his  name  occurs 


in  the  matriculation  book  of  Oxford  university  as  a  member  of 

i   ball  (now  Pembroke  colleg  ).      He  was  elected  a 

Btadi    '  Church   about    1578,    took   his   degree  of 

bachelor  of  arts  on  the  12th  of  June,  1">77,  ami  that  of  master 

ta  on  the  6th  of  July,  1579.  While  at  the  university 
■aired  reputation  as  a  poet  ;  and  in  1588  he  is  known 
tva  superintended  the  performance  of  a  comedie  and  a 
tragedie  given  at  Oxford  before  Albert  Alasco  (h  Lesko?),  a 
prince  palatine  who  had  been  recommended  by  the  queen 
to  the  courtesies  of  the  university.  His  subsequent  life  in 
London  was  far  from  enviable.  Improvident,  reckless,  dissolute, 
he  would  have  his  moments  of  prosperity  and  popularity,  but  was 
oftener  "driven  to  extreme  shifts."  His  first  dramatic  work, 
"The  Arraignment  of  Paris,"  was  published  in  158-1.  It  is 
written  in  a  variety  of  measures,  serving  to  display  Peele's  facility 
in  versemaking,  and  exhibits  great  luxuriance  of  fancy.  It  is 
probable  that  the  author  turned  sometimes  actor,  but  rather  as  an 
amusement  than  a  profession.  He  was  city-poet  on  more  than 
one  lord  mayor's  day,  for  which  he  devised  the  pageant.  He  wrote 
also  complimentary  poems  to  Sir  John  Norris  and  the  earl  of 
His  "Chronicle  History  of  Edward  the  First  "  appeared 
in  1593.  and  was  the  earliest  of  that  species  of  drama  which 
Shakspeare  afterwards  rendered  so  attractive.  "The  Battle  of 
Alcazar"  appeared,  anonymously,  in  1594,  and  was  succeeded 
the  following  year  by  the  "  Old  Wives'  Tale."  At  this  time  he 
appears  to  have  teen  in  great  distress,  from  a  letter  he  wrote  to 
Lord  Burleigh,  with  one  of  his  works,  the  messenger  being  his 
"eldest  daughter,  and  necessitie's  servant."  His  best  work,  the 
tragedy  of  "  David  and  Bethsabe,"  "  the  earliest  fountain  of 
pathos  and  harmony  that  can  be  traced  in  our  dramatic  poetry,"' 
was  printed  in  1599,  after  his  death,  the  date  of  which  event 
has  not  yet  been  more  precisely  fixed.  The  best  edition  of 
Peele's  works  is  that  edited  by  Mr.  Dyce,  3  vols.,  1829-39, 
with  an  account  of  the  poet's  life. —  R.  H. 

PEIRESC,  Nicolas  Claude  Fabri  de,  an  eminent  anti- 
quarian and  patron  of  letters,  was  bom  at  Beaugensier  in 
Provence  on  the  1st  December,  1580,  cf  a  family  originally  from 
Italy.  His  father  was  a  councillor  of  the  court  of  Aides.  He 
studied  at  first  under  the  Jesuits  in  Avignon,  after  which  he 
visited  various  universities,  and  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  law 
at  Aix  in  1G04.  His  thesis  on  this  occasion  was  much  admired. 
Visiting  Paris  soon  after,  he  acquired  the  friendship  of  the  most 
learned  men  in  that  city,  especially  De  Thou  and  Isaac  Casaubon. 
From  Paris  he  went  to  England  in  the  suite  of  the  French 
ambassador,  and  was  received  with  marks  of  distinction  by 
James  I.  Proceeding  next  to  Holland  he  became  acquainted  with 
Julius  Scaliger  and  Grotius — the  latter  of  whom,  at  Peiresc's 
instigation,  undertook  his  famous  work,  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis. 
On  his  return  to  France  he  was  admitted  a  councillor  of  the 
parliament  of  Aix,  devoting  himself,  however,  with  great  earnest- 
ness to  literary  and  antiquarian  pursuits.  The  learning  of 
Peiresc  was  varied  and  profound,  and  he  particularly  excelled 
in  the  department  of  numismatics.  Still  it  is  mainly  as  a  Ma?cenas 
that  Peiresc  commands  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  posterity. 
Bayle  bestowed  upon  him  the  title  of  "  Le  Procureur  General  de 
la  Littcrature,"  and  never,  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  was  an 
appellation  more  justly  earned.  It  was  Peiresc  who  fostered  the 
dawning  philosophic  genius  of  Gassendi ;  and  Scaliger,  Holste- 
nius,  and  many  others,  owed  to  his  liberality  much  of  the  success 
that  accompanied  their  labours.  Struggling  talent  was  always 
find  in  him  a  noble,  generous,  and  disinterested  friend. 
His  death  took  place  on  the  24th  June,  1637.  Gassendi,  whom 
he  had  so  greatly  aided,  is  Peiresc's  chief  biographer.  His  Life 
was  published  at  Paris  in  1641,  an  English  translation  of  which 
appeared  in  London  some  years  afterwards. — J.  J. 

PELAGIUS:— Of  the  birth  and  early  history  of  this  noted 
heretic  nothing  is  known  with  certainty.  From  his  surname  of 
Brito  he  is  usually  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  this  country, 
his  Greek  name  being  taken  as  a  translation  of  his  Celtic  one— 
Morgan.  About  the  year  100  he  is  found  at  Rome,  not  dissemi- 
but  busy  in  the  austerest  practice  of  monkery, 
and  stirring  up  by  his  example  and  counsels  the  indolent  and 
profligate  members  of  the  religious  fraternities.  He  could  not 
i  the  mere  routine  of  a  dead  ccclesiasticism,  but  longed  to 
see  the  practical  fruits  of  faith  and  consecration.  This  longing 
seems  to  have  grown  at  length  so  intense,  and  even  morbid,  that 

he  looked  for  works  without  inculcating  a  true  and  living  faith 

expected  the  harvest  without  the  previous  cultivation  of  the  soil. 


The  ordinary  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  set  at  nought  as  being 
matter  of  speculation,  and  spiritual  activities  were  sought  to  be 
stimulated  without  the  creation  of  spiritual  life.  He  beheld  a 
de, nl  orthodoxy  round  about  him,  and  in  his  haste  he  would 
rather  dispense  with  its  characteristic  tenets  than  quicken  it  into 
vigour  and  fruitfulness.  Probably  he  surmised,  too,  that  the 
absorption  of  the  mind  in  high  mysteries  called  it  off  from  the 
duties  of  life,  and  unfitted  it  for  the  discharge  of  them.  Such 
convictions  seem  to  have  led  him  into  his  devious  course.  About 
the  year  410,  when  Alaric  was  menacing  Rome,  he  retired  with 
Ccelestius  his  pupil,  a  man  whom  Jerome  calls  a  Scot,  that  is, 
probably,  in  the  diction  of  those  times,  an  Irishman.  They  first 
went  to  Sicily  and  then  to  Africa,  where  Pelagius  was  on  terms 
of  personal  friendship  with  Augustine,  from  whom  his  opinions 
must  have  been  concealed.  Leaving  Ccelestius  behind  him  he 
sailed  for  Palestine,  and  Jerome  gave  him  a  cordial  welcome ; 
but  Ccelestius  began  to  propagate  his  master's  views,  probably  in 
a  crude  and  extreme  form,  and  his  opinions  were  immediately  and 
formally  condemned  by  the  African  church.  The  news  of  this 
exposure  and  condemnation  soon  reached  the  East,  and  roused 
the  hostility  of  Jerome.  Pelagius  was  accused  first  before  John 
of  Jerusalem,  and  then  before  the  synod  of  Diospolis  in  415,  but 
acquitted.  There  was  more  tendency  to  his  views  in  the  East 
than  in  the  West,  and  there  was  a  close  connection  between  the 
East  and  many  of  the  British  monasteries.  The  doctrines  of 
Pelagius  were  formally  condemned  by  the  councils  of  Carthage 
and  Milevi,  and  Pope  Innocentius  anathematized  the  two 
heresiarchs  in  417 — a  sentence  ultimately  confirmed  by  Zosimus. 
Little  is  known  of  the  subsequent  career  of  Pelagius.  It  is  sur- 
mised by  many  that  he  returned  for  safety  to  his  native  country. 
But  his  followers  were  soon  placed  under  civil  disabilities,  confis- 
cation and  exile  being  awarded  them  by  an  imperial  edict  of 
Constantinople.  Pelagius  left  behind  him  various  works.  His 
commentaries  on  the  Epistles  are  now  found  in  the  Benedictine 
edition  of  Jerome.  Some  of  his  letters  are  extant,  and  there 
are  many  fragments  preserved  in  the  writings  of  his  opponents 
and  contemporaries.  The  theology  of  Pelagius  eliminated  the 
distinctive  doctrines  of  the  church — original  sin,  moral  inability, 
and  the  need  of  divine  grace  to  renovate.  In  speciously  attempt- 
ing to  denude  redemption  of  mystery-,  he  robbed  it  of  reality.  His 
system  was  certainly  superficial  in  its  gauge  of  the  depth  of  human 
weakness ;  and  as  it  felt  not  the  need  of  divine  assistance,  it  ignored 
it.  His  opinions  were  not  stated  by  himself  very  distinctly,  and 
his  antagonists  accused  him  of  lubricity.  But  his  character 
was  unexceptionable,  as  Augustine  bears  witness.  Of  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  Pelagius  we  know  something — if  we  can 
believe  his  enemies.  "  He  had,"  saysOrosius,  "broad  shoulders,  a 
thick  neck,  a  portly  front,  but  was  lame,  and  with  only  one  eye." 
In  short,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  sturdy  islander,  unlike  the  dry 
and  withered  monks  of  southern  climates ;  for  Jerome  descends 
so  far  as  to  describe  him  in  these  terms,  Scotorum  jntltibus 
prcegravatus — "  Blade  obese  with  Scotch  porridge." — J.  E. 

PELAGIUS  I.,  Pope,  was  elected  pope  in  555  by  Greek  influ- 
ence. Most  of  the  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastics  of  Italy  with- 
drew from  communion  with  him  at  first,  so  that  only  two  bishops 
were  present  at  his  ordination.  He  subscribed  the  decrees  of 
the  fifth  council  of  Constantinople,  and  the  three  chapters,  which 
led  them  to  separate  from  him.  In  vain  did  he  issue  a  circular 
letter  to  Christendom  assuring  them  of  his  orthodoxy;  in  vain 
did  he  send  Roman  ecclesiastics  into  Upper  Italy  to  convince  the 
bishops  ;  in  vain  did  he  call  upon  Narses  to  support  the  church 
with  the  sword  ;  the  schism  continued.  Yet  Justinian  supported 
him.     He  died  28th  February,  5G0. — S.  D. 

PELAGIUS  II.,  Pope,  was  elevated  to  the  papal  see  in  578. 
His  consecration  took  place  without  a  confirmation  of  it  having 
been  received  from  Constantinople  ;  on  which  account  Gregory- 
was  sent  thither  to  apologize  for  the  matter  and  solicit  imperial 
protection  against  the  Lombards,  who  had  laid  siege  to  Rome. 
He  also  applied  to  the  Franks,  but  in  vain.  He  was  embroiled 
in  disputes  about  the  three  chapters.  When  John,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  universal  or 
oecumenical  bishop,  587,  Pelagius  II.,  to  whom  the  decisions 
of  the  council  at  Constantinople  were  sent,  remonstrated  strongly 
against  the  title.     He  died  in  590  at  Rome. — S.  D. 

PELAYO,  King  of  Gijon  and  Oviedo,  was  chosen  king  about 
718  by  the  christians  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Asturias  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Mahometan  con- 
querors.     On  the  heights  of  Covadunga  and  in  the  cavern  of 
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St.  Mary,  the  brave  chief  awaited  the  attack  of  the  Moslem 
general  Alxaman,  overwhelmed  his  army  by  showers  of  rocks  and 
stones  from  the  heights,  and  then,  sallying  forth,  inflicted  a 
terrific  loss  on  the  fugitives.  This  success  was  followed  up  by 
a  victory  equally  important  over  Manuza,  another  Mahometan 
chief;  thenceforth  the  christians  were  left  in  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  the  Asturias.  They  began  to  repair  their  cities,  and 
to  found  new  ones,  and  to  cultivate  the  ground.  The  remainder 
of  Pelayo's  reign  was  probably  peaceful ;  he  died  in  737,  leaving 
the  crown  to  his  son,  Favila.  His  exploits  have  formed  the 
groundwork  for  countless  poems. — F.  M.  W. 

■  I'ELISSIER,  Aimable  Jean  Jacques,  Duke  de  Malakhoff, 
Marshal  of  France,  was  born  at  Maromme,  near  Rouen,  on  the 
Cth  November,  1794.  His  family  were  agriculturists.  Leaving 
the  military  school  of  St.  Cyr,  he  entered  the  army  in  1815,  and 
in  1839  was  sent  to  Algeria  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 
He  commanded  the  left  wing  at  the  battle  of  Isey,  and  in  1845 
made  himself  talked  of  throughout  Europe  by  suffocating  with  burn- 
ing fascines  some  hundreds  of  hostile  Kabyles,  in  a  cavern  where 
they  had  taken  shelter  from  their  French  pursuers,  who  offered 
them  quarter  if  they  would  surrender.  He  had  been  military  com- 
mander of  the  province  of  Oran  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  general  of 
division,  when  in  1851-52  he  superintended  the  successful  expedi- 
tion in  Kabvlia.  In  January,  1855,  he  superseded  Canrobert  in 
the  command  of  the  army  before  Sebastopol,  and  the  selection 
was  so  far  justified  by  success,  that  under  his  command  the  key 
of  the  Russian  position,  the  Malakhoff,  was  taken  by  the  French, 
on  the  8th  of  September,  1855  ;  and  from  general  he  became 
Marshal  Pelissier  and  Duke  de  Malakhoff.  After  the  Orsini 
attempt  on  the  life  of  the  emperor  of  the  French,  he  replaced  M. 
de  Persigny  as  French  ambassador  in  London  (April,  1858),  but 
with  the  war  of  1859  between  France  and  Austria,  was  sum- 
moned to  take  the  command  of  the  army  of  observation  at 
Nancy,  an  appointment  which  was  considered  significant. —  F.  E. 

PELL,  John,  an  English  clergyman  and  mathematician,  was 
born  at  Southwyke  on  the  1st  of  March,  1610,  and  died  at 
Laingdon  in  Essex  on  the  21st  of  December,  1685.  He  studied 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  distinguished  himself  highly  by  his 
mathematical  attainments,  and  became  a  friend  and  correspond- 
ent of  the  famous  Henry  Briggs.  In  1643  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Amsterdam,  and  in  1646  at  Breda. 
His  principal  work,  called  "Idea  Matheseos,"  was  published  in 
1650.  In  1654  he  was  appointed  by  Cromwell  to  the  office 
of  envoy  to  the  protestant  Swiss  cantons.  After  the  resto- 
ration of  Charles  II.  he  took  holy  orders,  and  obtained  in  1661 
the  rectory  of  Fobbing,  and  in  16G3  that  of  Laingdon.  He 
was  noted  for  a  benevolent  simplicity  of  character,  which  was 
often  imposed  upon. — TV.  J.  M.  R. 

PELLEW,  Edward.     See  Exmoutii. 

PELLICAN,  Conrad,  an  eminent  Hebraist  and  commen- 
tator of  the  Reformation  period,  was  born  in  1478  at  Ruffach 
i  i  Alsatia,  and  joined  the  Franciscans  at  an  early  age.  In 
1519  and  subsequent  years  he  occupied  himself  much  with 
Luther's  writings,  and  took  charge  of  the  publication  of  several 
of  them  in  Basle.  In  1523  he  was  associated  with  (Ecolampadius 
in  the  university  of  Basle,  and  read  exegetical  lectures  on  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  His  growing  fame  in  this  department  procured 
him  an  invitation  to  Zurich,  where  he  settled  in  1527,  and  where 
he  continued  to  labour  till  his  death  in  1556.  He  was  much 
esteemed  by  Zwingle  and  his  other  colleagues  in  the  theological 
school.  His  Hebrew  Grammar,  "  De  modo  legendi  et  intelli- 
gendi  Hebra\i,"  was  published  as  early  as  1503,  and  appeared 
even  earlier  than  the  grammar  of  Reuchlin.  He  published  also 
a  Hebrew  dictionary;  a  commentary  upon  the  Old  Testament,  in 
which  he  made  much  use  of  the  rabbinical  commentators ;  and 
commentaries  upon  the  Pauline  and  catholic  epistles. — P.  L. 

PELLICO,  Silvio,  poet  and  political  prisoner,  bora  at  Saluzzo 
in  Piedmont  in  1788;  died  in  his  own  country,  31st  January, 
1854.  One  of  six  brothers  and  sisters,  Silvio  was  reared 
through  his  sickly  childhood  with  exceeding  tenderness.  His 
father,  a  royalist,  suffered  in  the  reverses  of  his  party  ;  and 
when  this  was  once  more  in  the  ascendant,  showed  kindness  to 
his  adversaries.  His  mother  fostered  his  early  love  of  books, 
not  only  by  precept,  but  by  example.  The  marriage  of  his  twin 
sister  Rosina,  from  whom  he  could  not  bear  to  part,  carried 
Silvio  to  Lyons,  where  during  about  four  years  he  resided,  sub- 
jected to  influences  dangerous  alike  to  his  religion  and  to  his 
morals.     At  length  Ugo  Foscolo's  Carme  de'  Sepulcri  came  into 
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his  hands  to  rouse  the  latent  love  of  his  country;  and  about 
1810  he  returned  to  his  family  now  settled  in  Milan,  and  taught 
French  in  the  college  of  Military  Orphans.  This  institution  fell 
with  the  French  power,  and  Silvio  became  tutor  first  in  the 
family  of  Count  Briche,  and  afterwards  to  the  sons  of  Count 
Porro,  in  whose  house  be  met  many  persons  of  note,  as  Monti, 
Foscolo,  Volta,  Manzoni,  Madame  de  Stael,  Byron,  and  Brougham. 
Meanwhile  his  tragedy,  "  Francesca  da  Rimini,"  had  rendered 
Peliico's  own  name  conspicuous;  and  when  in  1818  the  Con- 
ciliaiore  was  started,  he  both  was  appointed  secretary  to  that 
periodical,  and  engaged  to  furnish  articles  for  its  pages.  After 
thirteen  months,  however,  II  Conciliatore  was  suppressed  by 
Austrian  authority;  and  in  October  of  the  following  year  Pellico, 
who  through  his  friend  Pietro  Maroncelli,  had  become  connected 
with  the  secret  society  of  Carbonari,  was  arrested  and  consigned 
to  the  prison  of  Santa  Margherita.  At  this  point  his  famous 
work,  "  Le  mie  Prigioni,"  takes  up  the  narrative,  and  with 
pathetic  simplicity  relates  the  sufferings  he  and  his  countrymen 
underwent  in  Santa  Margherita,  in  the  Venetian  prison  of 
I  Piombi,  with  its  extremities  of  heat  and  cold,  and  finally  in 
the  Spielberg.  In  captivity  Silvio  sought  and  found  stable 
comfort  in  religion ;  though  harassed  by  temptations  to  hatred, 
to  infidelity,  to  suicide.  His  own  words  best  tell  of  the  unbought 
kindness  of  his  jailer  Schiller;  the  heroic  endurance  of  his 
comrade  Maroncelli ;  and  the  saintliness  of  his  fellow-prisoner 
Oroboni.  In  August,  1830,  the  remainder  of  his  fifteen  years' 
sentence  having  been  remitted,  Pellico  was  set  at  liberty,  and 
returned  to  dwell  amongst  his  own  people,  unmolested,  though 
under  caution  from  the  police.  Thenceforth  his  days  passed 
peacefully  in  literary  pursuits  and  the  discharge  of  pious  duties. 
He  published  numerous  well-known  tragedies  and  other  works, 
of  which  the  list  is  far  too  long  to  be  given ;  declined  overtures 
from  foreign  courts  ;  neither  shunned  nor  courted  honours ;  lost 
favour  with  the  people,  but  never  ceased  to  love  his  country ; 
and  having  sent  a  formal  protest  against  the  anti-jesuitical 
Prolegomeni  of  Gioherti,  in  a  private  letter  expressed  his  con- 
viction at  once  of  that  author's  mistaken  judgment  and  sincerity; 
but  for  his  own  part  stated — "  I  cannot  approve  of  intolerance, 
furv,  curses,  emploved  against  any  class  of  persons." — C.  G.  R. 
PELLISSON-FONTANIER,  Paul,  a  French  author,  was 
born  at  Beziers  in  1624,  and  educated  for  the  legal  profession, 
in  which  his  family  had  long  been  distinguished.  In  due  time 
he  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  at  Castres ;  but  his  career, 
which  promised  to  be  successful,  was  suddenly  cut  short  by 
a  severe  attack  of  small-pox,  which  left  behind  it  such  dis- 
tressing and  permanent  effects  that  he  resolved  to  quit  the 
public  profession  he  had  chosen,  and  to  dedicate  his  life  instead 
to  the  cultivation  of  general  literature.  In  1652  he  went  to 
reside  in  Paris.  A  history  of  the  French  Academy,  which  he 
there  published,  procured  him  the  honour  of  election  as  a  mem- 
ber of  that  institution.  In  1657  he  was  appointed  chief  clerk  to 
Fouquet,  superintendent  of  the  finances  under  Mazarin,  and  in 
1660  he  received  for  his  services  the  rank  of  state  counsellor. 
But  in  1661  he  became  involved  in  the  disgrace  and  fall  of 
Fouquet,  and  was  committed  to  the  Bastile,  where  he  remained 
four  years.  On  his  release,  through  the  zealous  exertions  of 
his  friends,  from  a  rigorous  captivity,  Pellisson  had  the  luck  to 
obtain  the  favour  of  the  king,  who  gave  him  a  pension  and  made 
him  royal  historiographer.  Not  long  afterwards  he  renounced 
protestantism,  the  creed  in  which  he  had  been  trained,  and 
embraced  the  Roman  catholic  faith ;  and  entering  finally  the 
priesthood,  he  received  several  rich  benefices  from  Louis  XIV. 
From  this  time  the  royal  patronage  was  increasingly  bestowed 
upon  him ;  and  although  his  fortunes  suffered  a  momentary 
eclipse  when,  through  the  ill-will  of  Madame  de  Montespan,  he 
was  deprived  in  1673  of  his  post  of  historiographer,  he  still,  at 
the  special  request  of  Louis,  continued  to  write  the  life  of  that 
monarch,  and  the  better  to  accomplish  the  task  attended  him 
in  some  of  his  campaigns.  Pellisson  died  at  Versailles  in  1693. 
His  writings  are  pretty  numerous,  and  neither  unimportant  nor 
devoid  of  merit,  but  they  have  been  much  overrated  by  his 
contemporaries.  The  "  Histoire  de  l'Acade'mie  Francaise,"  which 
first  gave  him  celebrity,  and  the  "  Histoire  de  Louis  XIV.,"  are 
his  principal  works,  the  latter  being  rather  a  courtier's  pane- 
gyric than  an  impartial  history.  His  other  productions,  both  in 
prose  and  verse  (for  he  likewise  professed  to  be  a  poet),  have  the 
French  elegance  of  style,  but  possess  few  deeper  and  more 
enduring  qualities. —  J.  J. 
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I'KI.I  IKK.  Ji  an  Chabi  esAtb  ihasb,  a  French  physicist, 

m  at  Bam  on  the  Mod  of  February,  1785,  and  died  in 

n  the  27th   of  October,    1845.      He  studied  principally 

i  made  the  remarkable  discovery 

0f  tMl.  :  cold  by  an  electric  current,  forced  to  traverse 

the  junction  of  two  metals  in  the  same  direction  with  that  of 

the  current  which  the  application  of  heat  to  the  same  junction 

.  generate  :  a  fact  of  capital  importance  to  the  theory  of 

electricity,  and  of  physical  energy  in  general. — W.  J.  M.  ft. 

PELTIER,  Jean  GABBIEL,  a  French  journalist,  notable  for 
his  trial  on  English  ground,  was  born,  probably  about  1770,  at 
Nantes,  where  his  father  was  a  merchant.     At  the  Revolution 
he  founded  in  Paris  a  royalist  newspaper,  profane  in  its  title, 
and  written  in  a  style  harmonizing  with  the  title,  the  Acles  des 
Apdtrea.     After  the  fall  of  the  French  monarchy  on  the  10th  of 
1792,   Peltier  emigrated  to  London,  where  in  1803  he 
founded  a  journal,  the  Amb'uju,  in  which  he  fiercely  assailed 
the  fust  Napoleon.     During  the  short  peace  between  France  and 
England  which  followed  the  treaty*  of  Amiens  (1802),  Napoleon 
complained  of  the  newspaper  attacks  of  Peltier  among  others, 
and  at  last  the  attorney-general  prosecuted  him  for  libels   on 
the  first  consul.     At  his  trial  (21st  February,   1803),  Peltier 
.  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  James)  Mackintosh  in  one 
of  the  most  effective  speeches  ever  delivered  in  an  English  court 
tice.       Peltier  was  convicted,  but  before  he  was  brought 
up  for  judgment,  the  new  war  broke  out  between  France  and 
England.     He  died  in  Paris  in  1825. — F.  E. 
PELUSIUM.     See  Mo>:gi:,  Gasi-ard. 
PEMBERTON,  Henry,  a  mathematician,  mechanist,  and 
physician,  was  horn  in  London  in  1694.     His  education  was 
liberal;  he  was  early  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  John  Ward, 
afterwards  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Gresham  college.     On  choosing 
the  profession  of  medicine  he  went  to  Leyden,  where  at  that  time 
Boerhaave  was  professor.     There  he  studied,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  his  natural  taste  for  mathematics  was  fostered  by 
the  then  dominant    mathematieo-physical    doctrines,  of  which 
Boerhaave  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  supporters.    Mathe- 
matics formed  a  large  portion  of  his  studies,  both  during  his 
ace  at  Leyden,  and  afterwards  when  settled  in  England. 
From  Leyden  he  went  to  Paris,  to  avail  himself  of  those  oppor- 
tunities of  practically  studying  anatomy  which  that  school  has 
always  afforded.     Thence  he  returned  to  London,  bringing  with 
1  im  a  valuable  collection  of  ancient  and  modern  mathematical 
works,  which  had  formed  part  of  the  library  of  the  Abbe  Gallois. 
On  settling  in  London,  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  Eng- 
lish practice,   he  attended  the  wards  of  St.  Thomas'   hospital. 
His  health,  however,  was  not  such  as  to  enable  him  to  cope  with 
the  fatigues  of  practice,  and  he  never  entered  actively  on  the 
duties  of  the  profession  for  which  he  had  so  assiduously  qualified. 
I:i   1719  be  returned  to  Leyden,  visited  his  friend  and  former 
.  Boerhaave,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.D.     On  his  return 
don  he  became  the  intimate  of  several  of  the  most  distin- 
1  men  of  his  time,  amongst  whom  were  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
and  Dr.  Mead.     He  assisted  the  former  in  preparing  an  edition 
of  the  Principia,  and  in  writing  an  account  of  his  philosophical 
lies.     Dr.  Mead  also  had  his  literary  assistance  in  his 
Treatise  on  the  Plague,  and  in  the  magnificent  edition  which  he 
published  of  Cowper's  work  on  the  muscles.     Dr.  Pemberton  was 
ultimately  elected  to  the  chair  of  physic  at  Gresham  college, 
where  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry,  afterwards 
published  in   1771   by  his  friend   Dr.  . lames  Wilson.     At  the 
■  of  the  London  College  of  Physicians  he  undertook  the 
superintendence  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Pharmacopeia  Londinensis. 
He  'lied  in  1771,  aged  seventy-six,  having  throughout  along  life 
I  ed  his  best  energies  to  the  advancement  of  natural  science. 
Dr.  Pemberton  was  a  voluminous  writer.     His  contributions  to 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  extend  from  the  thirty- 
second  to  the  sixty-second  volume.      He  left  a  large  quantity  of 
manuscripts,  principally  on  scientific  subjects.      Amongst"  his 
published  works  are  "  Epiatola  ad  Amicum  de  Cotesii  invent  is ;  " 
on  the  dispute  about  Fluxions,  in  the  second  volume  of  Robins' 
works;  on  the  alteration  of  the  style  and  calendar;  on  reducing 
the   weights  and  measures  to  one  standard;    a  dissertation  on 
-;   on  the   "Loci   Plani."      Besides  these  he   published 
1    minor   pieces   on    subjects   unconnected  with  science, 
amongst  which  are  "Observations  on  lv.  fcry,  es]  ecially  the  Epic," 
ned  by  (Hover's  Leonidas;  and  an  account  of  the  ancient 
tdc,  which  appeared  in  a  preface  to  West's  Pindar. — F.  C.  W. 


PEMBROKE,  Axxk,  Countess  of.     See  Clifford. 

PEMBROKE,  William,  Earl  of.     See  Herbert. 

PENN,  Granville,  the  author  of  several  learned  works, 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Thomas  Penn,  the  son  of  the  founder 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  horn  in  New  Street,  Spring  Gardens, 
on  the  9th  December,  1761.  His  earliest  publications,  "Critical 
remarks  on  Isaiah,"  4to,  and  "  Remarks  on  the  Eastern  origin 
of  mankind,  and  of  the  arts  of  cultivated  life,"  appeared  in 
1799.  He  was  appointed  to  a  clerkship  in  the  war  office,  from 
which  he  ultimately  retired  with  a  pension  of  £550.  In  1834 
he  succeeded  to  the  family  estates  on  the  death  of  his  brother, 
John  Penn.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age  on  the  28th  Sep- 
tember, 1844.  A  noticable  feature  in  his  will  is  the  bequest 
of  £3000  per  annum  to  his  son  and  his  heirs  for  the  term  of 
five  hundred  years,  out  of  the  annuity  of  £4000  granted  by 
act  of  parliament  (30  Geo.  III.)  to  the  Penn  family  for  losses 
they  had  sustained  in  America. — R.  H. 

PENN,  Sir  William,  Admiral,  was  born  at  Bristol  on  the 
23rd  April,  1621,  the  son  of  Giles  Penn,  the  master  of  a  mer- 
chantman, in  which  the  boy  "William  was  trained  with  paternal 
vigilance  to  be  an  excellent  seaman.  He  was  still  young  when 
he  entered  the  royal  navy,  where  his  advance  was  extremely- 
rapid.  In  1642,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  was  made  captain, 
and  on  the  appointment  of  Lord  Warwick  by  the  parliament  to 
the  command  of  the  Irish  fleet  in  opposition  to  Sir  John  Pen- 
nington, the  king's  admiral,  Penn  obtained  command  of  a  ship 
under  Warwick,  and  proved  himself  one  of  the  most  able  and 
active  cruisers  in  the  service  of  the  parliament.  In  Whitelock's 
memorials  occur  frequent  notices  of  his  captures,  such  as — 
"  Captain  Penn  took  four  vessels  from  the  rebels ;"  "  Three 
French  ships  taken  by  Penn  ;"  "  Penn  come  in  with  five  ships." 
At  twenty-three  he  was  made  rear-admiral,  at  twenty-five  vice- 
admiral  in  the  Irish  sea,  and  at  twenty-nine  vice-admiral  of  the 
Straits.  When  Oliver  Cromwell  sent  Monk  and  Blake  against 
the  Dutch,  Penn's  seamanship  was  in  requisition,  and  his  ability 
was  so  conspicuous  that  the  Protector,  having  humbled  Holland, 
gave  Penn,  who  bore  him  no  love  personally,  the  command  of 
an  expedition  sent  against  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  West 
Indies  in  1655.  Penn,  with  an  eye  to  the  future,  had  been  in 
secret  correspondence  with  the  exiled  Stewarts,  and  on  his  return 
from  the  West  Indies,  though  he  had  taken  Jamaica,  Cromwell 
sent  him  to  the  Tower.  He  sued  for  pardon  and  was  set  at 
liberty,  but  only  to  recommence  his  intrigues.  In  1660  he 
declared  for  Charles  at  the  right  moment,  helped  to  bring  over 
the  fleet  to  his  cause,  was  knighted,  and  shortly  after  elected 
member  of  parliament  for  Weymouth.  The  remaining  years  of 
Penn's  life  were  passed  in  prosperity  and  honour,  although  his 
projects  of  worldly  ambition  were  sorely  crossed  by  the  religious 
zeal  which  prompted  his  celebrated  son  William  to  turn  Quaker. 
He  died  at  Wanstead  in  Essex  in  1670. — R.  H. 

PENN,  William,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  London 
on  the  14th  October,  1644.  His  mother,  Margaret  Jasper,  was 
the  daughter  of  John  Jasper,  a  Dutch  merchant.  The  early 
childhood  of  William  Penn  was  spent  at  Wanstead  in  Essex, 
where  Admiral  Penn  had  a  country  house ;  his  maturer  child- 
hood in  Ireland,  where  the  admiral  possessed  considerable  estates. 
After  having  been  for  several  years  under  the  care  of  a  tutor  at 
home,  William  Penn,  when  about  fifteen,  went  to  the  university 
of  Oxford.  Here  his  comely  presence,  his  notable  faculties,  his 
persistent  diligence,  his  prompt  and  practical  tendencies,  all  pro- 
duced their  due  effect.  But  from  the  most  unexpected  quarter 
came  a  contrariety  and  a  complication  which  caused  the  most 
profound  chagrin  to  an  ambitious  man  like  Admiral  Penn,  who 
expected  to  leave,  along  with  immense  wealth,  a  peerage  to  his 
son.  Thomas  Loe,  a  follower  of  George  Fox,  preached  at  Oxford 
the  doctrines  of  quakrrism.  The  strange  statements  of  still 
stranger  principles,  if  repelling  or  amusing  to  most  of  the  stu- 
dents, attracted,  convinced  others.  Among  these  was  William 
Penn.  Having  partially  adopted  the  quaker  faith,  he  did  not 
shrink  from  some  of  the  quaker  practices.  His  expulsion  from 
the  university  was  the  result.  Though  grieved  and  angry  Admiral 
Penn  did  not  regard  his  son's  quakerism  as  more  than  a  passing 
caprice.  To  cure  William's  supposed  folly,  the  admiral  sent  him 
to  travel  on  the  continent.  After  an  absence  of  two  years  the 
youth  returned  in  1664,  with  apparently  little  or  nothing  of  the 
quaker  remaining.  For  a  short  time  he  was  now  a  student  of 
Lincoln's  inn,  in  order  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  law.  In  the 
autumn  of  1665  he  set  out  for  Ireland,  to  look  after  his  father's 
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estates.  With  the  exception  of  a  brief  visit  to  London  he  resided 
in  Ireland  about  two  years.  During  an  insurrection  the  future 
apostle  of  peace  performed,  not  unwillingly,  the  part  of  a  soldier. 
When  on  one  occasion  at  Cork  Penn  heard  his  Oxford  friend, 
Thomas  Loe,  preach,  Penn's  ancient  fervour  at  once  revived — 
his  conversion  was  complete — he  was  from  that  hour  a  quaker. 
When  attending  a  meeting  of  the  quakers  at  Cork  he  and  the  rest 
of  the  congregation  were  taken  prisoners  by  a  company  of  soldiers, 
but  not  much  influence  was  needed  to  procure  his  release.  Exas- 
perated beyond  measure  or  expression  at  his  son's  relapse,  the 
admiral  felt  inclined  to  disown,  to  disinherit  him  ;  and  when 
William,  full  of  filial  love  but  strong  in  conscience,  sought  his 
father,  the  admiral  refused  to  receive  him  under  his  roof.  In  a 
few  months  the  doors  of  his  home  were  thrown  open  to  him, 
though  the  admiral  was  not  yet  in  a  much  milder  mood.  To 
defend  his  new  opinions  William  Penn  preached,  wrote,  and 
entered  into  controversy.  For  a  work  entitled  "The  Sandy 
Foundation  Shaken"  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  where,  in  strict 
and  solitary  confinement,  he  remained  more  than  eight  months. 
So  far  from  being  crushed  by  the  horrors  of  the  dungeon,  he 
wrote  in  the  Tower,  "  No  Cross,  No  Crown,"  a  book,  like  many 
of  Penn's  books,  still  popular.  From  September,  1GCD,  till  the 
middle  of  1G70,  William  Penn  was  anew  a  resident  in  Ireland, 
managing  his  father's  affairs.  On  arriving  in  London  he  resumed 
his  relations  with  the  quaker  leaders,  and  though  never  osten- 
tatious or  rash,  shunned  no  peril.  Penn  for  addressing,  and 
Captain  William  Mead  for  being  present  at  a  meeting  of  quakers, 
were  apprehended,  tried,  and  every  villanous  and  malignant  art 
was  used  to  procure  their  condemnation.  The  jury,  however, 
courageously  acquitted  them.  On  the  16th  September,  1670, 
eleven  days  after  the  termination  of  the  trial,  Penn's  father  died. 
Not  only  was  the  admiral  on  his  deathbed  reconciled  to  his  son, 
but  he  expressed  his  admiration  of  his  heroic  conduct.  Penn,  by 
his  father's  decease,  came  into  a  fortune  of  £1500  a  year,  besides 
inheriting  claims  on  the  government,  finally  amounting  to  more 
than  £16,000.  But  his  wealth  and  high  position  did  not  frighten 
the  demon  of  persecution,  always  in  watch  for  him.  For  no 
more  heinous  offence  than  worshipping  in  a  fashion  which,  if 
eccentric,  was  surely  harmless,  Penn  was  imprisoned  six  months. 
He  cheered  the  loneliness,  brightened  the  darkness  of  his  cell  in 
Newgate,  by  the  production  of  four  works  on  the  topics  so  dear 
to  him.  A  stirring  and  successful  missionary  tour  in  Holland 
and  Germany  followed  his  deliverance  from  bondage.  England 
welcomed  the  returning  apostle  to  a  more  pleasing  captivity  than 
any  that  he  had  yet  borne ;  for,  in  the  spring  of  1672  he  mar- 
ried Gulielma  Maria,  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Springeli  of 
Darling  in  Sussex,  who  had  died  young,  as  a  leader  on  the  par- 
liamentary side  in  the  civil  war.  The  lady  added  great  sweetness 
of  temper  and  exalted  qualities  of  mind  to  exceeding  beauty.  In 
his  retreat  at  Rickmansworth  Penn  seemed  to  have  withdrawn 
from  all  conflict  and  turmoil,  and  at  a  moment  when  the  bravest 
of  the  brave  were  more  than  ever  needed.  But  if  Penn  slum- 
bered, it  was  to  have  the  grander  vision  of  future  enterprise. 
The  moral  pollution,  the  political  corruption,  the  confusion  of 
sects  and  parties,  the  cruel  intolerance  which  characterized  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  kindled  in  Penn's  brain  the  ideal  of  a 
commonwealth  to  be  founded  far  away  from  the  anarchies  and 
abominations  of  Europe.  When,  therefore,  Penn,  having  devoted 
himself  with  energetic  despatch  to  the  interests  of  his  sect  in 
London,  engaged  in  a  second  missionary  tour  on  the  continent, 
his  tongue  was  not  more  busy  in  urging  his  hearers  to  suffer  for 
the  sake  of  conscience,  than  his  thoughts  were  busy  with  the 
asylum,  the  paradise,  which,  created  in  the  New  World,  the 
bigotries  and  brutalities  of  the  Old  World  could  never  assail. 
His  companions  on  the  continent  were  George  Fox  and  Robert 
Barclay.  Braced,  emboldened  by  his  missionary  triumphs,  Penn 
yearned  even  more  than  of  old  forthe  consolidation  of  religious  and 
political  freedom  in  England.  But  the  bitterness  of  faction,  and 
the  intenser  bitterness  of  sectarianism,  defeated  the  most  self- 
sacrificing  efforts  of  patriotic  and  enlightened  men  ;  and  the 
insane  excitement  about  the  popish  plot  aroused  ferocities  which 
had  not  stirred  since  the  time  of  the  Tudors.  In  these  circum- 
stances Penn  applied  for  a  grant  of  land  in  America  as  an  equi- 
valent for  the  debt  due  to  him  by  the  government.  A  vast  tract 
was  conceded  to  him ;  it  was  Charles  II.  who,  in  honour  of  Penn, 
proposed  the  name  Pennsylvania.  The  code  of  laws  which  Penn 
prepared  for  the  province  was  exalted  in  aim,  comprehensive  in 
scope  ;  yet  with  slender  exceptions  its  details  were  marvellously 


practical,  and  if  Penn  had  not  the  genius  of  the  ruler  he  had, 
as  few  have  had,  the  genius  of  the  legislator.  Preceded,  accom- 
panied by  emigrants,  Penn  set  sail  from  Deal  on  the  5th  Septem- 
ber, 1682,  for  America,  whither  a  voyage  of  nine  weeks  brought 
him.  The  work  of  organization  under  Penn's  vigorous  and 
sagacious  guidance  rapidly  proceeded.  A  few  Swedes  and  Dutch 
had  previously  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  but  colonists  from  the 
most  various  regions  of  the  Old  World  now  poured  in.  Universal 
toleration  was  proclaimed,  a  charter  of  liberties  was  solemnly 
consecrated,  and  a  democratic  government  was  established.  In 
his  dealings  with  the  Indians  and  their  chiefs  Penn  manifested 
his  accustomed  magnanimity  and  justice.  The  capital  city, 
Philadelphia,  was  planned  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  Penn- 
sylvania's expected  greatness.  Penn's  family  was  in  England. 
Hearing  that  his  wife  was  ill ;  hearing  that  his  friend  Algernon 
Sydney  had  perished  on  the  scaffold  ;  hearing  that  the  fury  of 
fanaticism  was  rivalling  with  the  fury  of  vice  ;  he,  intrusting 
his  unfinished  undertakings  to  such  men  as  he  deemed  com- 
petent, hurried  anxiously  back.  His  wife  was  better,  but  the 
maladies  of  the  state  were  deeper,  more  dreadful,  than  they  had 
been  represented.  When  James  II.  ascended  the  throne  they 
could  not  well  be  increased.  But  they  grew  more  chaotic.  For 
this  James  was  blameable  to  a  much  less  extent  than  is  com- 
monly believed,  flagrant  as  his  faults  may  have  been.  During 
the  reign  of  James  Penn  was  continually  at  court,  yet  from  no 
selfish  or  servile  reasons.  James  had  been  his  father's  friend, 
and  he  had  always  been  glad  and  prompt  to  help  Penn  himself. 
Penn  therefore  entered  the  palace  that  he  might  give  the  king 
wise  counsels,  and  counsels  tending  toward  mercy.  Confiding 
both  in  Penn's  fidelity  and  skill,  James  commissioned  him  to 
visit  the  prince  of  Orange  at  the  Hague,  to  ascertain  the  prince's 
views  on  some  points,  to  furnish  him  with  clearer,  correcter 
notions  on  others.  Penn  succeeded  indifferently;  but  he  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  make  known  far  and  wide  on  the 
continent  that  realm  where  rising  cities  and  a  prosperous  com- 
munity bade  all  the  oppressed,  all  exiles,  welcome.  One  or  two 
services  most  honourable  to  Penn,  which  he  performed  for  James 
on  his  return  from  Holland,  have  been  most  slanderously  misre- 
presented. The  overthrow  of  James  was  in  more  than  one 
respect  a  misfortune  for  Penn.  In  the  spring  of  1690  Penn  was 
arrested  on  the  charge  of  holding  treasonable  correspondence 
with  the  dethroned  monarch.  The  absurdity  of  the  charge  being 
swiftly  and  glaringly  evident,  Penn  was  set  at  liberty.  Yet, 
though  Penn's  conduct  continued  to  be  what  it  had  always  been 
— blameless,  beautiful,  and  brave — he  was,  by  an  order  in  coun- 
cil stript,  11th  March,  1602,  of  his  title  to  the  Pennsylvanian 
government — a  tyrannical  act  involving  his  utter  ruin ;  for, 
besides  that  he  had  risked  his  whole  substance  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vanian experiment,  his  estates  both  in  England  and  in  Ireland 
had  been  grievously  mismanaged  by  incompetent  or  dishonest 
overseers.  Blow  followed  on  blow,  gloom  on  gloom.  Worn 
out  by  anxiety,  Penn's  beloved  wife  died.  His  eldest  son, 
Springett  Penn,  a  sweet  and  gifted  youth,  was  threatened  witli 
consumption.  An  order  in  council  capriciously  restored  to  Penn, 
in  1694,  that  Pennsylvanian  government  of  which  an  order  in 
council  had  so  capriciously  robbed  him.  But  the  ownership  of 
territories  so  extensive  was  almost  barren  to  him.  His  agents 
were  faithless,  and  the  colonists,  though  profuse  in  expressions 
of  regard,  were  in  reality  ungrateful  and  grasping.  The  world 
of  Penn  was  desolate,  his  home  more  desolate  still,  and  detrac- 
tion poisoned  the  wounds  which  adversity  had  made.  While  the 
world  ceased  not  to  frown,  the  charm  and  the  warmth  of  the 
home  revived  when  in  January,  1696.  Penn  took  as  his  second 
wife  Hannah,  daughter  of  Thomas  Callowhill  of  Bristol,  who 
compensated  for  the  soft  angelic  radiance  which  had  clothed  the 
first  wife,  by  indomitable  strength  and  resolution.  Springett 
Penn,  ere  reaching  his  twenty-first  year,  was  in  April,  1696, 
torn  away,  plunging  the  father  in  despair.  A  visit  to  his  Irish 
estates  nreluded  Penn's  second  expedition  to  the  New  World.  His 
family  went  with  him  to  America,  though  rather  from  necessity 
than  choice.  Penn's  residence  in  the  colony  was  more  beneficial 
to  the  colonists  than  to  himself.  He  suggested,  he  promoted, 
many  reforms ;  above  all  he  inculcated  and  gave  the  example  of 
that  humane  spirit  in  which  he  was  so  far  before  his  age.  He 
branded  as  iniquitous  negro  slavery,  and  to  the  aged,  the  sick, 
and  the  destitute  he  was  a  bountiful  almoner.  It  was  the  sad 
doom  of  Penn  that  England  and  Pennsylvania  seemed  always  to 
be  rending  him  asunder.     But  for  Pennsylvania,  he  could  have 
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plaved  a  far  grander  p  irt  in  England  :  and  but  for  England,  he 
could  ban  Riven  to  the  Pennsylvanian  experiment  a  far  more 
■•J  and  systematic   shape.      At   all  events   Penn's  public 
and  private  duties  appeared  again  to  require  his  presence  in  Eng- 
land.    He  bad  not  been  more  than  three  months  in  England 
when  William  III.  died.     Queen  Anne  was  Penn's  friend,  as  her 
father  had  been  ;   and  much  during  the  remainder  of  bis  days  did 
T         need  friends.     Penn's  steward,  Philip  Eord,  whom  Penn 
■  :i  of  virtue,  but  who  was  a  miracle  of  villany, 
died  in  1702.      By  the  accounts  which  he  left  it  was  made  to 
appear  that   Penn  was  largely  in  his  debt.     Ford's  widow  and 
son — deaf  to  mercy,   deaf  to  justice,  dead  to  decency — thrust 
unong  the  debtors  in  the  Old  Bailey.      It  was  afterwards 
proved  that  i:  was  only  a  small  sum  that  Penn  really  owed.    The 
founder  of  Pennsylvania  was  at  last  released  ;   but  his  health  was 
shattered  by  confinement  in  the  close,  bad  air.     In  1712  Penn 
had  the  first  of  a  series  of  paralytic  attacks,  which  clouded  his 
mind  and  weakened  his  memory,  almost  more  than  they  prostrated 
his  bodv.     It  was  at  Ruscombe  in  Berkshire  that  Penn's  closing 
«ore  spent.       His  children  and  grandchildren  clustered 
lovingly  round  that  broken  frame,  in  which  the  great,  warm,  ten- 
der  heart  burned  strong  and  true  in  the  general  wreck.      Penn 
died  on  the  29th  of  July,  1718;   and  he  was  buried  on  the  5th 
:  at  the  village  of  Jordans,  Buckinghamshire,  beside  his 
first  wife  and  his  son  Springett.     There  were  two  sons  and  three 
daughters  by  the  one  marriage ;  four  sons  and  two  daughters  by 
the  other.     Penn's  son  William  was  a  profligate,  who  sank  from 
one  depth  of  degradation  to  another  till  death  put  an  end  to  his 
shameful  career  in  1720.     Though  Penn  left  his  family  in  strait- 
ened circumstances,  yet  the  property  in  Pennsylvania  increased 
rapidly  in  value.     Recent  attacks  on  Penn  have  been  victoriously 
refuted.     Indeed,  they  refute  themselves,  or  are  scarcely  deserving 
of  refutation.     Free  from  frailty  no  man  is :  free  from  vanity 
perhaps  Penn  was  not.    But  his  integrity  is  unimpeachable.    He 
was  a  saint,  a  hero,  a  martyr,  all  in  one.     Penn's  life,  however, 
lias  yet  to  be  written,  at  once  with  historical  dignity  and  his- 
torical accuracy.     Let  us  not  wrangle  over  the  grave  of  a  man 
so  memorable — let  us  bring  ourselves  into  harmony  with  his  aspi- 
rations and  inspirations.     If  Penn's  fame  is  not  pure,  then  the 
fame  of  no  English  worthy  is  unsullied,  and  through  the  crowding 
centuries  the  mighty  dead  have  no  divine  message  to  breathe  to 
us.     Penn  cried.  "  No  Cross,  no  Crown."    He  bore  the  cross,  and 
let  us  not  snatch  from  him  the  crown  which  the  unanimous  vene- 
ration of  mankind  has  bestowed. — W.  M— 1. 

PENNANT,  Thomas,  an  eminent  naturalist,  was  born  at 
Downing,  in  the  parish  of  Whiteford,  near  Holywell  in  Flint- 
shire, on  June  14, 172b",  his  father  being  David  Pennant,  descend- 
ant of  an  eminent  Welsh  family.  He  was  educated  as  a  boy  at 
Wrexham  school,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford  university.  He  first 
developed  his  taste  fur  natural  history  at  the  early  age  of  twelve, 
from  reading  Willoughby's  Ornithology.  No  sooner  did  he  leave 
Oxford,  where  he  seemed  so  little  in  his  element  that  he  took  no 
degree,  than,  influenced  by  the  passion  that  was  mastering  him, 
he  made  a  tour  into  Cornwall,  and  there  encouraged  by  Dr. 
Borasse,  became  deeply  interested  in  the  study  of  minerals  and 
fossils.  An  account,  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
of  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  which  was  felt  at  Downing  in 
1750,  was  his  first  literary  production.  In  1754  he  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  in  the  same 
year  visited  Ireland,  but  complained  that  the  conviviality  of  those 
guest  he  was  rendered  his  journal  unfit  for  publication. 
He  commenced  a  correspondence  with  Linnaeus  in  1755,  which 
lasted  as  long  as  the  strength  and  years  of  that  most  distin- 
guished naturalist  permitted.  Through  his  influence  Pennant's 
description  of  a  concha  anemia  was  read  before  the  Royal  Societv 
of  Upsal,  which  consequently  elected  him  one  of  its  members. 
The  first  part  of  his  work  on  "  The  British  Zoology"  was  pub- 
lished in  17fi5,  and  by  it  bis  reputation  as  a  naturalist  was  esta- 
blished. Whilst  this  volume  was  in  the  press,  he  travelled  about 
Europe,  becoming  thus  more  or  less  intimate  with  such  men  as 
Buffon,  Voltaire,  Pallas,  Haller,  and  the  two  Gesners.  Soon 
after  his  return  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In 
1768  he  published  a  second  edition  of  his  "  British  Zoologv,"  the 
profits  of  which  he  generously  gave  to  a  Welsh  charity  school  in 
London.  The  next  year  he  added  to  this  work  a  volume  on  the 
reptiles  and  fishes  of  our  island,  and  the  year  after  a  supple- 
mentary one  completed  it.  In  1771  he  published  a  "  Synopsis 
of  Quadrupeds,"  the  plan  of  which  he  had  designed  with"  Pallas 


at  the  Hague,  and  concerning  the  improved  and  enlarged  edition 
of  which,  called  a  "  History  of  Quadrupeds,"  Cuvier  says — "It 
is  still  indispensable  to  those  who  wish  to  study  the  history  of 
quadrupeds."  About  the  same  time  he  wrote  an  amusing  account 
of  his  tour  in  Scotland,  which  quickly  ran  through  many  editions, 
and  within  a  few  months  of  that  success  the  university  of  Oxford 
paid  a  high  tribute  to  his  literary  worth  by  conferring  on  him  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  The  next  year,  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Lightfoot,  whom  he  assisted  in  his  Flora  Scotia,  he  made  a 
second  tour  into  Scotland,  and,  among  general  tributes  of  honour, 
Edinburgh  and  other  corporate  towns  presented  him  with  their 
municipal  freedom.  He  published  several  accounts  of  his  travels; 
as,  for  example,  in  1774  a  history  of  his  second  journey  into 
Scotland,  and  in  that  and  succeeding  years  the  record  of  the 
many  tours  he  made  throughout  the  British  dominions  in 
pursuit  of  topographical  discoveries.  His  "Welsh  Tour"  was 
issued  in  1778,  and  his  "Journey  from  Chester  to  London"  in 
1782.  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  his  publications  in  this  branch  of 
literature — "Pennant  is  the  best  traveller  I  ever  read;  he 
observes  more  things  than  any  one  else  does."  The  last  great 
work  which  he  finished  was  his  "  Arctic  Zoology,"  and  although 
it  was  necessarily  a  compilation,  because  he  had  never  visited 
the  haunts  of  the  animals  he  there  describes,  it  was  nevertheless 
very  much  esteemed.  In  the  beginning  of  1798  he  published 
two  volumes  entitled  "  A  View  of  Hindoostan,"  the  two  addi- 
tional volumes,  under  the  name  of  "  Outlines  of  the  Globe,"  and 
which  include,  with  the  description  of  India  and  its  productions, 
that  of  the  adjoining  countries,  being  edited  by  his  son  after 
his  death.  He  also  published,  in  1793,  "Literary  Life;"  in  1796, 
a  "  History  of  Whiteford  and  Holywell;"  in  1799,  a  "  History  of 
London ;"  besides  commencing  at  different  periods  of  his  life  a 
work  on  "  Indian  Zoology,"  and  another  on  the  "  Genera  of 
Birds,"  neither  of  which  was  completed.  He  died  at  his  seat  at 
Downing,  December  16,  1798,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his 
age,  having  won  for  himself  the  fame  of  a  most  devoted  student 
of  natural  history,  a  keenly  observant  traveller,  and  a  singularly 
instructive  and  indefatigable  writer. — D.  T. 

PENNI,  Gian  Francesco,  called  II  Fattore  di  Raffaello, 
or  simply  II  Fattore,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been 
Raphael's  steward,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1488,  went  early  to 
Rome,  and  entered  the  school  of  Raphael,  with  whom  he  became 
eventuallv  a  great  favourite  :  he  and  Giulio  Romano  were  coheirs 
of  Raphael  as  relates  to  his  art  effects.  Penni  assisted  Raphael 
not  only  in  the  Vatican,  more  especially  in  the  landscape  back- 
grounds, but  in  the  Farnesina ;  and  he  was  his  great  master's 
chief  assistant  in  the  preparation  of  the  famous  cartoons  at 
Hampton  court.  He  made  copies  of  some  of  his  most  celebrated 
oil  pictures,  and  helped  to  complete  his  unfinished  works.  He 
died  at  Naples  in  1528. — Ltjca  Penni  was  the  younger  brother 
of  Gian  Francesco ;  he  also  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  Raphael's 
assistants,  but  he  worked  chiefly  with  Perino  del  Vaga  till  his 
death,  and  joined  II  Rosso  or  Maitre  Roux  at  Fontaineblem. 
He  afterwards  visited  this  country,  and  worked  for  Henry  VIII. 
He  engraved  a  few  plates  after  Rosso  and  Primaticcio. — R.  N.  W. 

PENRUDDOCK,  John,  a  royalist  colonel  of  the  time  of  the 
civil  war  in  England,  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Penruddock  of 
Wiltshire.  During  the  protectorate  in  the  spring  of  1654-55,  a 
combined  insurrection  of  royalists  and  Anabaptists  against  Crom- 
well was  meditated.  On  Sunday,  March  11th  of  that  year,  a 
band  of  cavaliers,  including  Penruddock,  Sir  Joseph  Wagstaff, 
and  Mr.  Grove,  attempted  to  proclaim  the  king  in  Salisbury. 
Rousing  no  loyalty  they  quitted  the  city  next  day,  going  west- 
ward, some  two  hundred  in  number.  They  were  pursued  by 
one  of  Oliver's  captains,  Anton  Crook,  defeated,  and  the  leaders 
taken  prisoners.  Tried  at  Exeter  by  a  judge  and  jury,  Penrud- 
d  >ck  and  Grove,  both  gallant  men,  were  beheaded;  Sir  Joseph 
Wagstaff  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape.  Many  of  the  others 
were  hanged. — R.  H. 

PEXRY  or  AP  HENRY,  John,  a  native  of  Wales,  where  he 
was  born  about  the  year  1559.  He  was  educated  first  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  became  a  subsizar  of  Peter- house  about  1578; 
but  afterwards  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  entered  as  a  com- 
moner of  St.  Alban's  hall.  He  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1586, 
and  soon  afterwards  received  holy  orders.  Anthony  a  Wood 
quotes  from  a  pamphlet  of  the  time  a  statement  to  the  effect  thai 
he  was  at  heart  "  an  arrant  papist ;"  but  adds  that  he  was  not 
himself  inclined  to  receive  the  statement.  He  himself  says 
what  evil  he   can   of  Penry,  calling   him  "  a    person    full  of 


Welsh  blood,  of  a  hot  and  restless  head,"'  and  charging  him  with 
being  a  most  notorious  Anabaptist,  and  in  some  sort  a  Brownist, 
and  the  most  bitter  enemy  to  the  Church  of  England  of  any  that 
had  appeared  in  the  long  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  but  at  the 
same  time  admits  that  he  was  esteemed  by  many  a  tolerable 
scholar,  an  edifying  preacher,  and  a  good  man. — (Athen.  Oxon. 
vol.  i.,  col.  227,  ed.  1691.)  Wood  is  certainly  wrong  as  to 
Penry's  being  an  Anabaptist,  and  he  might  have  more  confi- 
dently asserted  his  leanings  to  Brownist  views.  Certain  it  is 
he  was  far  from  friendly  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  whether 
it  was  his  hot  "  Welsh  blood  "  or  some  higher  cause  that  moved 
him,  he  was  not  careful  to  express  his  disapprobation  in  gentle 
and  moderate  terms.  Wood,  following  Strype,  ascribes  to  him 
the  authorship  of  the  Martin  Marprehte  tracts ;  but  this  is  a 
mistake,  as  he  does  not  appear  even  to  have  been  in  the  secret 
of  their  authorship.  His  connection,  however,  with  the  secta- 
ries was  sufficient  to  draw  down  on  him  the  displeasure  of  the 
ruling  powers,  who  eagerly  caught  at  the  apology  for  persecuting 
him,  furnished  by  the  imputation  to  him  of  writings  with  which 
he  had  nothing  to  do.  In  1587  he  was  brought  before  the  high 
c<  mmission,  and  again  in  1.590,  when,  to  escape  what  he  fore- 
saw was  in  store  for  him,  he  fled  to  Scotland.  Here  he  remained 
till  1593,  when  be  returned  to  England.  Almost  on  his  landing 
he  was  apprehended  by  the  vicar  of  Stepney  on  a  charge  of  sedi- 
tion ;  and  after  a  most  unfair  trial  he  was  on  the  21st  of  May 
of  that  year  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  This  atro- 
cious sentence  was  carried  into  execution  eight  days  after.  Penry 
seems  to  have  been  a  pious  man,  zealous  to  do  good  according 
to  his  own  convictions,  and  perfectly  harmless  as  respects  the 
government.  No  excuse  can  be  furnished  for  the  iniquity  which 
doomed  him  to  an  ignominious  death  for  works  he  had  never 
written,  and  for  expressions  used  in  papers  he  had  written,  but 
never  published. — W.  L.  A. 

PEPIN  LE  GROS  or  PEPIN  D'HERISTAL  (so  called  from 
Heristal  in  the  kingdom  of  Metz  or  Ostrasia),  was  the  grandson 
of  Anioul,  duke  of  Ostrasia  in  the  reign  of  Dagobert  I.  His 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  previous  Pepin,  who  filled  the  all- 
important  office  of  mayor  of  the  palace  under  the  same  monarch. 
Under  Dagobert  II.  Pepin  le  Gros  became  duke  of  Ostrasia,  and 
when  Dagobert  died  in  679  he  still  continued  to  rule  Ostrasia, 
subject  to  the  nominal  superiority  of  Thierry  III.,  king  of  Neu- 
stria.  Discord  soon  arising  between  the  two,  Pepin  revolted ; 
and  having  attacked  Neustria,  he  ended  the  war  in  687  by 
the  victory  of  Testry,  which  placed  the  chief  portion  of  western 
France  in  his  hands.  He  obliged  Thierry  to  recognize  him  as 
mayor  of  the  palace  (major  domus),  an  official  originally  what 
the  title  signified,  chief  of  the  king's  domestics,  but  who,  under 
princes  of  immature  years  or  feeble  character,  easily  usurped  all 
the  powers  of  the  state.  Such  were  pre-eminently  the  ''slug- 
gard kings,"  the  ten  weak  successors  of  Dagobert  I.,  the  last 
sovereigns  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty.  Pepin  le  Gros  was  now 
master  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Ostrasia  and  Neustria ;  in  other 
words,  virtually  the  uncontrolled  governor  of  the  whole  Frankish 
dominions.  As  mayor  of  the  palace  he  ruled  under  Thierry, 
Clovis  III.,  Childebert  III.,  and  Dagobert  III.;  he  strengthened 
his  influence  by  the  defeat  of  the  tributaries  who  had  assumed 
independence  during  the  dissensions  of  the  realm ;  and  dying  in 
714  he  bequeathed  the  mayoralty  to  his  grandson,  Theodobald, 
passing  over  his  illegitimate  son,  Charles  Martel,  who,  however, 
became  his  successor  in  719. — J.  J. 

PEPIN,  called  "  Le  Bref,"  the  son  of  the  famous  Charles 
Martel,  and  himself  the  father  of  a  yet  more  famous  son,  was 
the  first  monarch  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  of  France.  After 
his  father's  death  in  741  he  acted  as  mayor  of  the  palace  under 
Childeric  III.  (who,  like  so  many  of  his  royal  predecessors, 
reigned  only  in  name),  for  the  kingdom  of  Neustria ;  whilst  his 
brother  Carloman  held  a  similar  dignity  in  the  kingdom  of 
Ostrasia.  In  746,  however,  Carloman  retired  to  a  monaster}-  at 
Cassino,  leaving  to  Pepin  his  portion  of  the  paternal  heritage, 
so  that  in  the  person  of  the  latter  was  thenceforth  concentrated 
undivided  authority.  "  This  son  of  Charles  Martel,"  says 
Michelet,  "now  left  sole  mayor,  was  the  darling  of  the  church. 
He  indemnified  her  for  the  spoliations  of  his  father,  and  was  the 
only  support  of  the  pope  against  the  Lombards.  Hence  he  was 
emboldened  to  bring  to  a  conclusion  the  long  farce  played 
by  the  mayors  of  the  palace  since  Dagobcrt's  death,  and  to 
assume  the  title  of  king."  For  a  hundred  years  the  Merovin- 
gians, strictly  shut  out,  save  at  rare  intervals,  from  public  view, 


had  preserved  only  the  empty  shadow  of  royalty.  Even  the 
shadow  was  at  last  to  vanish.  In  752  the  dethronement  of 
Childeric  III.  occurred ;  he  was  confined  in  the  monastery  of 
Sithin  at  St.  Omer,  and  his  son  Thierry,  the  final  descendant  of 
Clovis,  was  sent  to  a  convent  in  Normandy,  where  he  was 
brought  up  in  seclusion.  Pepin  thereupon  assumed  regal  power 
by  the  suffrages  of  the  nation,  and  Pope  Zachary  confirmed 
that  power  with  the  sanction  of  the  church.  Thus  was  com- 
pleted a  great  revolution  in  early  French  history,  by  which  the 
severed  sections  of  the  realm  were  welded  together,  and  the  con- 
quering Frankish  race  was  indissolubly  allied  with  the  previous 
Roman  population.  Eager  to  avail  himself  of  every  means  of 
strengthening  his  new  position,  Pepin  was  anointed  sovereign  at 
Soissons  in  March,  752,  by  Boniface,  bishop  of  Mentz.  He  next 
proceeded  to  consolidate  his  dominions  by  the  conquest  of  entire 
Gaul.  Septimania  was  reduced  in  759,  and  Aquitania  in  768. 
Such  a  union  of  the  different  provinces  under  a  single  vigorous 
sceptre  restored  tranquillity,  and  the  utmost  exeriions  were  used 
to  remedy  the  grievances  of  the  preceding  reigns.  Deeply 
grateful  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  desirous  of  retaining  the  favour 
of  the  church,  Pepin  willingly  assisted  Pope  Stephen  III.,  the 
successor  of  Zachary,  when  that  pontiff  applied  to  him  for 
aid  against  his  Lombard  adversaries.  The  Frankish  monarch 
marched  with  an  army  into  Italy,  and  not  merely  defeated 
Astolphus,  but  compelled  him  to  cede  the  exarchnte  of  Ravenna 
and  the  Pentapolis  to  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  This  bold 
and  successful  founder  of  a  dynasty  died  at  St.  Denis  in  768,  in 
the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  seventeenth  of  his  reign. 
He  was  succeeded  on  the  Frankish  throne  by  his  son,  the  illus- 
trious Charlemagne. — J.  J. 

PEPUSCH,  John  Christopher,  a  theoretical  musician  of 
eminence,  born  at  Berlin  about  the  year  1667 ;  son  of  a  min- 
ister of  a  protestant  congregation  in  that  city;  came  to  Eng- 
land about  the  year  1700,  and  was  retained  as  a  performer  at 
the  theatre  in  Drury  Lane.  Pepusch,  who  soon  became  sensible 
that  he  could  not  cope  with  Handel  as  a  composer,  wisely  betook 
himself  to  another  course,  and  became  a  teacher  of  music.  In 
the  year  1713,  at  the  same  time  with  Croft,  Pepusch  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  music  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and 
continued  to  prosecute  his  studies  with  great  assiduity.  About 
the  year  1722,  Signora  Margarita  de  L'Epine  having  quitted  the 
stage  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  Dr.  Pepusch  married  her.  At 
the  instance  of  Gay  and  Rich  he  undertook  to  adapt  the  music  to 
the  Beggar's  Opera.  Every  one  is  aware  that  the  music  of  this 
piece  consists  solely  of  old  ballad  and  dance  tunes  ;  it  was,  never- 
theless, necessary  to  select  and  arrange  the  airs  for  performance, 
and  also  to  compose  accompaniments  for  the  orchestra.  This 
Pepusch  did,  prefi.vng  to  the  opera  an  overture  which  was  printed 
in  the  first,  and  has  been  continued  in  every  succeeding  edition 
of  the  work.  He  drew  up  an  account  of  the  musical  genera  of 
the  ancients,  which  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  and  is 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  the  year  1746  ; 
and  soon  after  the  publication  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  He  died  in  1752,  and  his  remains  were  interred 
in  the  Charter-house,  of  which  he  had  been  organist  for  some 
years. — E.  F.  R. 

PEPYS,  Samuel,  who,  though  he  filled  the  offices  of  secre- 
tary to  the  admiralty  and  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  is  known 
chiefly  as  the  author  of  a  gossiping  diary,  was  born  in  1633. 
He  was  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Pepyses  of  Cottenham,  which 
in  our  own  age  has  contributed  in  the  person  of  the  late  Lord- 
chancellor  Cottenham,  an  occupant  to  the  woolsack  ;  but  his 
father  was  a  tailor  in  London.  Samuel  was  educated  at  St. 
Paul's  School,  and  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  At  twenty- 
three,  and  seemingly  without  profession  or  occupation,  he  married 
a  portionless  girl  of  fifteen,  and  was  content  to  find  an  asylum 
for  himself  and  his  wife  in  the  household  of  his  cousin,  Sir 
Edward  Montague,  afterwards  first  earl  of  Sandwich.  Through 
Montague's  influence,  he  obtained  a  clerkship  in  the  exchequer, 
and  when  the  Restoration  made  his  patron  and  kinsman  the  earl  of 
Sandwich,  keeper  of  the  great  wardrobe,  and  clerk  of  the  privy 
seal,  Pepys  was  appointed  (June,  1660)  clerk  of  the  acts  of  the 
navy.  He  was  a  good  man  of  business,  and  whatever  might  be 
his  faults  he  had  the  interest  of  the  navy  at  heart,  in  a  time  of 
shameless  profligacy  and  jobbing  in  all  departments  of  the  state. 
He  secured  the  esteem  of  his  superiors,  among  them,  the  lord 
high  admiral,  James,  duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.  In 
1673,  on  the  resignation  of  the  duke  of  York,  after  the  passing  of 
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he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  navy,  but  was 
removed  on  an  accusation  of  being  implicated  in  the  Popish  plot, 
from  which  he  was  not  cleared  until  after  an  imprisonment  in  the 

When  Charles  II.,  in  1GM.  himself  undertook  the  office 
of  lord  high  admiral,  he  appointed  Pepys  to  the  secretaryship 
of  the  admiralty;  and  the  diarist  retained  the  office,  discharging 
ith  energy  and  fidelity,  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
il.  In  168  1  he  was  elected,  and  for  two  years  continued 
to  be  president  of  the  Royal  Society.  At  the  Revolution  he  lost 
his  official  employments,  but  to  the  end  of  his  life  was  consulted, 
it  is  said,  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  navy.  He  died  in 
reduced  circumstances  in  1703  at  Clapham,  whither  he  had 
retired  from  London  a  few  years  before.  Pepys  published  in 
lating  to  the  state  of  the  Royal  Navy  of  Eng- 
land." a  record  of  his  department  for  the  years  1678-88.  He 
bequeathed  his  library  and  collections  in  reversion  to  Magdalen 
college,  Cambridge,  and  a  portion  of  the  bequest  reached  its 
■ion  about  1775.  The  MSS.  relating  to  naval  affairs  are 
in  the  Bodleian,  but  the  collection  of  English  ballads  begun  by 
Selden  is  at  Cambridge.  From  it  Percy  is  said  to  have  derived 
much  of  the  contents  of  his  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  and  it  is  a 
mine  which  literary  explorers  have  riot  yet  exhausted.  In  Mag- 
dalen college,  too,  lay  unread  and  unknown  for  some  fifty  years, 
the  famous  diary,  in  which  day  by  day  Pepys  had  recorded 
in  short- hand  himself  the  sayings  and  doings  of  nearly  nine 
years,  from  the  1st  of  January,  16G0,  to  the  31st  of  May,  1669. 
Its  value  was  discovered  by  the  master  of  Magdalen,  who  had  it 
deciphered;  and,  edited  by  his  brother,  Lord  Braybrooke,  it  was 
published  with  many  excisions  in  1825.  Several  editions  of  it, 
the  later  with  such  omissions  only  as  were  required  by  the  inter- 
ests of  decorum,  have  since  been  published.  Its  worth,  historical, 
social,  and  personal,  has  been  universally  recognized,  and  the 
very  folly  and  self-complacency  of  the  diarist  give  its  reality 
something  of  the  amusing  charm  which  delights  in  such  fictitious 
characters  as  Shakspeare's  Justice  Shallow. — F.  E. 

PERCEVAL,  Spencer,  an  English  statesman,  was  the  second 
son  of  John,  earl  of  Egmont,  and  was  born  on  the  1st  November, 
1762.  His  father,  who  was  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  under 
Lord  Bute,  died  before  young  Perceval  reached  his  eighth  year; 
and  after  completing  his  education  at  Harrow  and  at  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  he  adopted  the  legal  profession,  which  he 
studied  with  close  and  unwearied  attention.  At  an  early  period, 
however,  he  manifested  a  taste  for  politics  and  an  enthusiastic 
admiration  for  Mr.  Pitt,  and  during  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings 
published  a  pamphlet  to  prove  that  an  impeachment  is  not  ter- 
minated by  a  dissolution  of  parliament.  Through  his  family 
influence  he  was  elected  for  the  borough  of  Northampton,  and 
immediately  took  his  place  among  the  stanch  supporters  of 
the  government.  He  even  went  beyond  them  in  his  dislike  to 
reformers  and  Jacobins,  and  proposed  to  make  one  of  Pitt's 
sedition  bills,  on  the  occasion  of  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore  in  1797, 
more  stringent  than  its  author  had  originally  made  it.  He  made 
an  able  but  violent  attack  upon  Fox,  took  up  from  the  first  a 
position  hostile  to  the  claims  of  the  Roman  catholics,  and  exerted 
himself  with  great  ardour  to  suppress  the  Jacobin  clubs  and  to 
punish  their  leaders.  His  zealous  services  recommended  him  to 
the  notice  of  the  king  and  the  government,  and  in  1801  he  was 
appointed  solicitor-general  by  Mr.  Addington,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  attorney-general.  He  had 
to  bear  almost  the  whole  burden  of  the  debates,  in  explaining  and 
defending  the  measures  of  the  government  against  the  united 
attacks  of  Fox,  Windham,  Sheridan,  Canning,  and  ultimately  of 
Pitt  also,  and  discharged  this  difficult  duty  in  such  a  manner  as 
greatly  to  increase  his  reputation  as  a  courageous,  ready,  and 
prompt  debater.  On  the  death  of  Pitt  he  retired  from  office 
along  with  his  colleagues,  and  offered  a  strenuous  opposition  to 
the  fox  and  Grenville  ministry  which  succeeded  them.  He  was 
deeply  implicated  in  the  intrigues  by  which  they  were  ejected 
from  office  in  1807,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  post  of  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  to  which  was  soon  after  added  the 
lucrative  office  of  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  As  the 
leader  of  the  house  of  commons  and  first  minister  of  the  crown 
in  all  but  name,  the  defence  of  the  ministerial  policy  mainly 
devolved  on  him  ;  lie  zealously  abetted  the  cry  of  "  No  popery;" 
justified  the  attack  on  Copenhagen  and  the  seizure  of  the  Danish 
fleet;  and  even  courageously  defended  the  duke  of  York  against 
the  charges  which  left  a  deep  stain  upon  the  fair  fame  of  that 
prince.     The  ill-planned  and  worse-managed  expedition  to  Wal- 


cheren  in  1809,  followed  as  it  was  by  bitter  dissensions  among 
the  ministers  and  the  resignation  of  Castlereagh  and  Canning, 
led  to  the  virtual  dissolution  of  the  cabinet.  The  duke  of  Port- 
land resigned  and  soon  after  died,  and  Mr.  Perceval  succeeded 
him  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  But  as  the  mental  malady  of 
George  III.  now  returned  with  increased  violence,  and  the  prince 
of  Walls — whom  his  original  connection  with  Queen  Caroline  and 
his  conduct  in  the  debates  on  the  regency  had  deeply  offended 
— was  appointed  regent,  it  was  generally  expected  that  the 
new  premier's  tenure  of  office  would  be  very  short.  The  prince, 
however,  without  scruple  or  compunction  abandoned  his  former 
associates,  and  confirmed  Perceval  and  his  colleagues  in  power. 
He  continued  at  the  head  of  the  government  until  1812,  follow- 
ing closely  the  foreign  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt,  zealously  prosecuting 
the  war  against  France,  and  supporting  to  the  last  the  impolitic 
orders  in  council  which  he  propounded  in  1808,  and  which  in  the 
course  of  four  years  had  nearly  ruined  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain.  On  the  11th  of  May,  at  the  moment  this  measure 
was  under  discussion,  he  was  sbot  in  the  lobby  of  the  house  of 
commons  by  a  person  named  Bellingham,  whom  misfortunes  had 
driven  mad,  and  to  whom  he  was  personally  unknown,  and 
immediately  expired. — J.  T. 

PERCIVAL,  Thomas,  M.D.,  a  physician,  well-known  as  the 
author  of  many  works  on  science  and  morals,  was  born  at  War- 
rington on  September  29,  1740.  At  the  age  of  three  he  lost  both 
his  parents  in  one  day.  The  place  of  a  mother,  however,  was 
in  some  degree  supplied  by  an  elder  sister,  who  brought  him  up 
with  exemplary  care.  He  was  sent  first  to  a  private  school,  and 
afterwards  to  the  free  grammar-school  at  Warrington,  where  he 
received  a  good  classical  education  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hayward. 
He  subsequently  studied  at  the  Warrington  academy,  of  which 
institution  a  dissenting  minister,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  was  at 
the  time  principal.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  had  chosen 
medicine  for  his  profession,  and  commenced  his  studies  at  the 
university  of  Edinburgh.  There  he  remained  three  sessions,  and 
secured  the  acquaintance  of  Hume,  Robertson,  and  many  others 
distinguished  in  science  and  literature.  The  following  year  was 
spent  in  acquiring  professional  knowledge  in  London,  and  at  same 
time  cultivating  the  friendship  of  Lord  Willoughby  de  Parhain, 
through  whose  influence  he  was  early  elected  F.R.S.  In  his 
twenty-fifth  year  he  went  to  Leyden  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting his  studies  and  graduating.  Having  publicly  defended  his 
inaugural  thesis  "  De  Erigore,"  he  obtained  his  degree  on  the  6th 
July,  1765.  After  spending  a  short  time  in  travel,  he  returned 
to  England,  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  N.  Bassnett,  merchant,  of 
London,  and  commenced  practice.  He  first  went  to  Warrington, 
where  he  remained  two  years,  but  finally  settled  at  Manchester. 
He  rapidly  acquired  professional  reputation  and  practice.  He 
was  instrumental  in  founding  the  Manchester  Philosophical 
Society,  an  institution  which  originated  in  a  weekly  meeting  of 
literary  men  at  his  house.  Of  this  society  Dr.  Percival  was  first 
president.  He  died  at  Manchester  after  a  short  illness  in  August, 
1804.  Dr.  Percival's  scientific  writings  consist  principally  of 
papers  originally  contributed  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
and  Manchester  Philosophical  Societies,  and  to  various  periodicals. 
These  he  afterwards  collected  and  published  in  three  volumes, 
under  the  title  of  "Essays,  Medical  and  Experimental." — F.  C.  W. 

PERCY  :  the  name  of  an  ancient  and  illustrious  family,  derived 
from  the  town  of  Percy  in  the  canton  of  St.  Lo,  Lower  Nor- 
mandy. Descended  from  chieftains  who  aided  Rollo  to  conquer 
Normandy,  the  barons  of  Percy  were  nobles  of  repute  for  nearly 
two  centuries  previous  to  the  conquest  of  England.  William  dc 
Percy  (Alsgernons  aux  moustaches,  or  William  of  the  whiskers), 
and  his  brother  Scrlo,  stood  high  in  the  regard  of  Duke  William 
and  of  his  son  Rufus,  whom  they  accompanied  to  England.  In 
a  list  preserved  among  the  Harleian  MSS.  of  the  chieftains  who 
served  under  the  Conqueror  in  the  Invasion,  the  first  name  is 
"  Dominus  Percye,  niagnus  constabularius."  This  was  Lord 
WILLIAM,  whose  share  in  the  spoil  was  a  barony  of  thirty  knights' 
fees,  situated  in  Hampshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire.  Serlo 
became  a  monk,  and  died  in  1102,  prior  of  the  monastery  of 
St.  Hilda  in  Yorkshire,  which  he  and  his  brother  founded  anew. 
Lord  William  married  a  Saxon  lady,  daughter  of  one  of  the 
dispossessed  earls,  "  in  discharging  of  his  conscience."  He 
accompanied  Duke  Robert  in  the  first  crusade,  and  died  in  full 
view  of  the  Holy  City,  at  a  place  called  Mount  Joy,  in  1096. 
With  the  death  of  his  grandson  William,  the  third  lord  from 
the  Conquest,  who  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  the 


Standard  in  1138,  the  first  race  of  Percys  became  extinct  in 
the  male  line.  Two  daughters,  Maud  and  Agnes,  remained 
to  share  the  vast  inheritance.  The  former  married  the  earl 
of  Warwick,  but  died  childless.  Agnes  married  Josceline  of 
Louvain,  of  the  ancient  house  of  Hainault,  and  brother  to  the 
queen  of  King  Henry  I.  of  England.  The  conditions  of  the 
marriage  insisted  upon  by  the  lady  were,  that  her  husband  should 
assume  either  the  name  or  the  arms  of  Percy.  Josceline  adopted 
the  name,  but  retained  his  paternal  arms,  which  were  borne  by 
the  Percys,  his  descendants.  Josceline  added  to  the  great 
possessions  of  his  wife  the  honour  of  Petworth  in  Sussex,  and 
five  and  a  half  knights'  fees  in  Yorkshire. — His  youngest  son, 
RICHARD,  succeeded  to  the  headship  of  the  Percy  family,  to  the 
exclusion  of  a  nephew,  the  rightful  heir.  Richard  took  up  arms 
against  King  John  in  1215,  helped  to  extort  the  Great  Charter 
at  Piunnymede,  and  was  one  of  the  twenty-five  guardians 
appointed  to  see  that  it  was  duly  observed.  Dying  in  1244  his 
possessions  reverted  to  the  true  heir,  Lord  William,  who  died 
shortly  afterwards,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry,  who 
in  the  troublous  times  of  King  Henry  III.  played  fast  and 
loose  with  loyalty,  and  suffered  many  vicissitudes.  He  died  in 
1272,  the  same  year  with  the  unfortunate  king. — His  youngest 
son,  Henry,  became  the  next  lord,  and  bravely  followed  the 
banner  of  King  Edward  I.  in  Wales,  in  Scotland,  and  in  France; 
was  knighted  by  the  king  before  Berwick ;  and  played  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  battle  of  Dunbar  (1296).  He  bought  the 
barony  of  Alnwick,  which  gave  a  new  distinctive  title  to  the 
family. — His  son  Henry,  the  second  Lord  Percy  of  Alnwick, 
supported  Queen  Isabel  against  her  unhappy  husband,  Edward 
II.,  and  subsequently  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Edward  III. 
He  was  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Halidon  Hill  (1333),  in 
which  the  Scots  suffered  a  total  defeat,  and  overcame  them 
again  at  Nevil's  Cross  (1346),  where  David  Bruce,  king  of 
Scotland,  was  taken  prisoner.  He  died  in  1352,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Henry,  who  had  already  gained  his  laurels 
at  the  battle  of  Cressy,  1346.  This  third  Lord  Percy  of  Aln- 
wick, as  warden  of  the  marches,  had  much  to  do  in  the  affairs 
of  Scotland.  He  became  allied  to  the  royal  family  by  marrying 
Mary  Plantagenet,  daughter  of  Henry,  carl  of  Lancaster,  who 
was  grandson  of  King  Henry  III. — The  two  sons  of  this  noble- 
man, Henry  and  Thomas,  both  became  eminent.  The  latter 
for  his  great  services  by  sea  and  land,  in  peace  and  war,  in 
France  and  elsewhere,  was  created,  in  1397,  earl  of  Worcester, 
by  Richard  II.,  who  also  made  him  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and 
bestowed  other  favours  upon  him.  Nevertheless  on  that  king's 
deposition  Worcester  accepted  office  under  King  Henry  IV. 
(Bolingbroke),  who  strove,  by  conferring  benefits,  to  gain  his 
esteem  and  confidence.  Commiseration  for  his  old  master  may 
have  influenced  Worcester,  when  in  1403  he  joined  his  brother 
and  nephew  in  that  insurrection  which  terminated  so  fatally  for 
them  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury.  Worcester  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  beheaded  at  Shrewsbury.  Henry  Percy,  the  elder 
brother,  was  created  Earl  of  Northumberland  at  the  coronation 
of  Richard  II.,  1377.  He  incurred  much  public  odium,  and 
some  danger,  from  the  favour  he  showed  to  the  person  and 
doctrines  of  John  Wycliffe  the  reformer.  A  difference  between 
him  and  John  of  Gaunt  occurred  in  1382  at  Berwick,  and  was 
never  entirely  healed.  Suspicions  of  Northumberland  and  his 
son  Hotspur  were  instilled  into  the  mind  of  the  king,  Richard 
II.,  who  on  his  departure  into  Ireland  in  1399  confiscated  their 
estates,  and  proclaimed  them  traitors.  This  arbitrary  act  pre- 
cipitated the  revolution  which  has  been  called  the  conspiracy  of 
the  three  Henrys — Bolingbroke,  Northumberland,  and  Hotspur 
—  and  which  terminated  in  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  to  the 
throne.  The  services  then  rendered  to  King  Henry  were  too 
great  ever  to  be  adequately  rewarded.  Northumberland  was 
constable  of  England,  and  his  power  and  authority  threatened 
to  overshadow  the  throne.  In  1402  the  Percys  gained  over 
twelve  thousand  Scots,  under  Douglas,  the  victory  of  Homildon, 
at  which  Douglas  and  other  men  of  mark  were  taken  prisoners. 
The  king  desired  to  have  a  share  in  the  ransom  of  these 
prisoners,  at  which  Hotspur  was  very  indignant.  Hence  the 
rupture  between  the  Percys  and  the  king,  which  led  to  revolt, 
defeat,  and  the  death  of  Hotspur  in  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury. 
Earl  Percy  having  been  at  the  time  detained  by  illness  at 
Berwick,  disavowed  the  insurrection,  and  made  his  peace  with 
Henry.  He  survived  but  to  conspire  again  against  the  hated 
prince  whom  he  had  placed  on  the  throne.     He  was  forced  to 


fly  from  his  domains  into  Scotland,  thence  into  Wales,  which  he 
quitted  for  the  continent ;  where  collecting  an  insufficient  force  he 
made  a  descent  upon  England,  and  was  slain  in  aconflict  on  Brain- 
ham  Moor,  near  Weatherby,  1408.  His  gallant  son  Hotspur  was 
the  hero  of  that  victory  over  the  Scots  at  Otterbourne  in  1388, 
which  has  been  rendered  so  widely  celebrated  by  romantic  ballads. 
Hotspur's  son,  Henry,  second  earl  of  Northumberland,  was 
educated  in  Scotland,  whither  he  had  fled  with  his  grandfather. 
Being  reinstated  in  his  honours  and  estates  by  King  Henry  V.,  he 
remained  faithful  to  the  Red  Rose,  though  of  near  kindred  to  the 
duke  of  York.  He  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  constable  of 
England,  and  fell  fighting  for  the  house  of  Lancaster  at  the 
battle  of  St.  Albans,  1455.  The  romantic  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  marriage  of  this  earl,  form  the  subject  of  a  poem  entitled 
"  The  Hermit  of  Warkworth."  Of  his  twelve  children  four  sons 
were  eminent  leaders  of  the  Lancastrian  party,  and  died  on  the 
field  of  battle. — Sir  Thomas,  created  Baron  Egremont,  was  slain 
at  Northampton  in  1460;  Sir  Ralph  in  1464,  at  Hcdgeley 
Moor,  where  he  fought  against  great  odds,  comforting  himself  in 
his  death  with  the  reflection,  "  I  have  saved  the  bird  in  my 
bosom,"  meaning  his  fidelity  to  Queen  Margaret  and  her  son. 
Sir  Richard,  who  with  Egremont  began  the  civil  war  in  1452 
by  a  pitched  battle  at  Staynford  Bridge,  with  two  of  their 
cousins,  the  Nevilles,  was  killed  in  1461  onTowton  field,  where 
also  fell  at  the  same  time  his  elder  brother  Henry,  the  third 
earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  borne  a  leading  part  in  all  the 
transactions  of  that  troubled  time. — Henry  Percy,  fourth  earl  of 
Northumberland,  his  father  having  been  attainted  and  the  earl- 
dom given  to  a  Neville,  was  confined  in  the  Tower  till  1469, 
when  King  Edward,  jealous  of  the  Nevilles,  restored  Percy  to  his 
rank  and  possessions.  The  oath  of  fealty  which  Percy  then  took 
was  faithfully  kept;  yet  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  though  he 
appeared  on  King  Richard's  side,  he  and  his  followers  observed  a 
neutrality,  which  secured  to  the  earl  the  favour  of  King  Henry 
VII.  The  death  of  this  earl  took  place  in  1489,  when  he  was 
attacked  by  the  populace  in  his  house  near  Thirsk  for  his  sup- 
posed share  in  the  enforcement  of  an  obnoxious  tax  insisted  on 
by  the  king. — Henry  Algernon  Percy,  fifth  earl,  was  only 
eleven  years  old  when  he  succeeded  his  father.  He  was  high 
in  the  favour  of  King  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VI II.,  and  was 
celebrated  for  his  magnificence,  taste,  and  patronage  of  learning. 
He  died  in  1527.  Of  his  sons,  Thomas,  the  second,  was 
executed  at  Tyburn  in  1537  for  his  share  in  Aske's  rebellion,  or 
the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace. — Henry  Algernon,  the  eldest  son, 
became  sixth  earl  of  Northumberland.  He  served  in  the  suite 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  made  love  to  Anne  Boleyn,  and  was  secretly 
betrothed  to  her  when  there  was  no  expectation  of  her  becoming 
queen.  It  fell  to  his  lot  to  arrest  Cardinal  Wolsey  at  Cawood 
house,  near  York.  His  extravagance  procured  him  the  nickname 
of  "  Henry  the  unthrifty."  Unhappy  in  his  marriage  and  child- 
less, and  with  a  broken  constitution,  he  did  not  survive  the 
execution  of  his  brother  many  days,  dying  on  the  last  day  of 
June,  1527.  With  him  the  peerage  of  the  house  of  Percy  became 
extinct,  and  their  title  was  conferred  by  Edward  VI.  upon  Dudley, 
earl  of  Warwick.  Queen  Mary,  however,  in  1557,  restored  the 
title  and  possessions  to  Thomas  Percy,  the  son  of  him  who  had 
suffered  at  Tyburn  for  his  zeal  in  the  catholic  cause.  This 
seventh  earl  of  Northumberland  was  an  able  commander,  and 
did  good  service  to  both  Queen  Mary  and  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
Scotland  and  elsewhere.  Jealousy  of  Cecil,  and  indignation  at 
the  claims  of  the  crown  to  a  copper  mine  found  on  his  estate,  led 
him  to  the  rebellion  in  which  he  engaged  with  the  earl  of  West- 
moreland. Northumberland  had  to  fly  to  Scotland,  where  he 
was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Regent  Murray,  and  imprisoned 
in  Lochleven  castle.  He  was  afterwards  given  up  by  Morton  to 
Lord  Hunsdon,  and  beheaded  at  York  on  22d  August,  1572. 
Four  years  afterwards  his  brother,  Sir  Henry,  was  summoned  to 
parliament  as  the  eighth  carl.  He  had  previously  distinguished 
himself  in  Scotland,  and  stood  loyal  to  the  queen  at  the  time  of 
his  brother's  defection.  Nevertheless,  he  was  suspected  of 
intriguing  with  the  friends  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  whereon  Monday,  21st  June,  1585,  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed  shot  with  three  bullets,  his  door  being 
barred  on  the  inside,  and  a  pistol  found  in  the  room.  He  had 
eight  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Henry  Percy,  succeeded  him 
as  ninth  earl,  and  distinguished  himself  by  joining,  in  a  ship 
fitted  out  at  his  own  charge,  the  fleet  with  which  Lord  Howard 
opposed  the  Invincible  Armada.     As  a  stanch  supporter  of  the 


rt  family  this  carl  was  at  first  greatly  favoured  by  .1 
until  the  discovery  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  in  which  Thomas 
lation  of  the  earl's,  was  a  principal  conspirator. 
Though  a  protestant  the  earl  thus  "  smutted  with  the  Gunpowder 
was  tried  by  the  star  chamber,  lined  £30,000,  and  cast 
into  the  Tower,  where  he  spent    fifteen  years  amusing  himself 
with  those  astrological  studies  which  acquired  for  him  the  name 
[enry  the  Wizard."     He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy  in 
-His  vonngerson,  Hknbt,  created  Lord  Percy  of  Alnwick, 
.  Btanch  cavalier,  faithful  to  the  Stewarts  in  weal  and  in 
woe:  while  ALGERNON,   the  elder  son,  and  the  tenth  earl  of 
Northumberland,  after  having  held  the  office  of  lord  high-admiral, 
and  commanded  an  army  for  Charles  I.  against  the  Scots,  took 
the  side  of  the  parliament  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war. 
He  withdrew  from  public  life  on  the  execution  of  the  king,  and 
8,  and  was  followed  to  the  grave  two  years  afterwards 
by  his  only  son  and  heir  Jos,  i:i. ink,  the  eleventh  and  last  Percy, 
carl  of  Northumberland,  who  died  of  a  fever  at  Turin  in  1670, 
aged  twenty-six. — His  only  child  and  heiress,  Lady  ELIZABETH 
I'i.i;.  v.  was  thrice  married  and  twice  a  widow  before  she  was 
n,  when  she  became  duchess  of  Somerset. — R.  H. 
PERCY,  Pierre  Francois,  Baron,  a  French  military  sur- 
geon of  emineuce,  was  born  at  Montigny  on  the  28th  of  October, 
1701.     His  father,  who  was  a  regimental  surgeon-major,  was 
by  no  means  anxious  that  his  son  should  adopt  the  same  pro- 
fi  s-i.>n.     It  was  his  own  wish  that  made  him  a  surgeon.     As  a 
student  be  gained  several  prizes  at  the  academy  of  Besancon, 
and  on  reaching  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  received  his  diploma. 
He  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he   studied  under  Louis.     He 
entered  the  public  service  as  an  assistant- surgeon,  went  through 
a  course  of  study  in  veterinary  surgery  under  Lafosse,  and  in 
1  7.^2  was  appointed  surgeon-major  in  a  cavalry  regiment.     In 
1781  he  gained  the  first  prize  for  a  memoir  on  cutting  instru- 
ments from  the  Academy  of  Surgery.     The  same  honour  fell  to 
his  lot  in  two  subsequent  years  for  dissertations  on  instruments 
used  in  the  extraction  of  foreign  bodies,  and  on  the  actual  cautery. 
He  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Academy,  and  member  or 
associate  of  the  Institute  of  France,  and  of  the  Academies  of 
Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Madrid.     The  breaking  out  of  the 
revolutionary  war  offered  a  suitable  field  for  his  ambition.     In 
17'.'2  he  was  appointed  head  of  the  medical  department  in  the 
army  of  the  Rhine ;  and  he  served  subsequently  under  Pichegra 
and  Moreau.      To  his  administrative  talent  the  French  army 
owed  the  organization  of  the  surgical  corps  mobile.     On  the 
entry  of  the  allies  into  Paris  in  1814,  lie  took  charge  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  Russians  and  Prussians,  for  which  service  he 
received  the  thanks  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  the  cross  of  St. 
Anne,  and  the  order  of  the  red  eagle  of  Prussia.     He  saw  with 
the  fall  of  the  power  under  which  he  had  gained  the 
:  honours  open  to  a  professional  man.     He  was  a  baron, 
a  commander  of  the  legion  of  honour,  inspector-general  of  the 
army  medical  service,  and  professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Paris. 
On  the  return  of  Napoleon  he  relinquished  a  seat  in  the  chamber 
of  representatives,  to  which  he  had  been  elected   and  hastened 
to  join  the  army  at  Waterloo.     On  the  second  return  of  the 
king  he  retired  to  his  country  residence  near  Meaux,  relinquished 
ctive   practice  of  his  profession,  and  devoted  himself  to 
.ture.     He  had  been  three  times  wounded  on  the  field  of 
:   and  since  the  winter  campaign  in  Poland,  in  1807,  his 
health  had  been  more  or  less  declining.    He  died  on  the  18th  of 
February,  1825.     He  wrote  "Memoire  sur  les  ciseaux  a  inci- 
Paris,  1785;   "Manuel  du  Chirurgien  d'Armee,"  1792; 
Pyrotechnic  Chirurgicale  Pratique,"  Paris,  1794.— F.  C.  W. 
PERCY,   Iii'-mas,  !).!).,  g  learned  and  eminent  prelate,  was 
born  at  Bridgnorth,  Shropshire,  in  the  year  1728.     His  father 
was  in  humble  circumstances;  yet  the  son  on  the  slenderest,  if 
Nidation,  claimed  family  connection  with  the  noble  house 
His  true  patent  of  nobility,  however,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  important  services  lie  rendered  to  his  country's  literature. 
Percy  was  educated  at  Christ  chureh,  Oxford,  and  had 
the  fortune  early  to  obtain  ecclesiastical  preferment,  the  vicarage 
of  Eastern  Mauduit  and  the  rectory  of  Wilby.      lie  commenced 
his  literary  career  by  the  publication  of  some  translations  from 
the  Portuguese  and  the  Icelandic,  the  latter  of  which  appeared 
in  17G1  and  following  years.     But  it  was  in  1705  that  the  first 
of  his  two  principal  works  was  given  to  the  world — we  allude  to 
his  celebrated  "  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry."     This  is  a 
collection  of  the  finest  old  English  ballads,  many  of  "the  beautifid 


lyrics  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  and  several  pieces  by  more  modern 
authors.  There  can  be  only  one  opinion  of  the  ability  with 
which  the  compiler  performed  his  task,  and  of  the  genuine  value 
of  the  materials  he  has  gathered  together.  Few  works  have 
had  a  wider  and  deeper  literary  influence.  Percy's  book  opened 
once  more  the  fresh  fountain  of  real  poetry,  that  had  so  long 
been  artificially  walled  in ;  simplicity,  pathos,  passion,  breathed 
throughout  its  pages,  and  men's  minds  were  again  led  back  to 
nature  as  the  true  fountain  of  inspiration,  and  the  source  of  the 
divinest  song.  The  "Reliques"  justly  made  the  name  of  its 
compiler  popular,  and  he  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession.  In  1769 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  royal  chaplains,  in  1778  dean  of 
Carlisle,  and  in  1782  bishop  of  Dromore.  The  second  of  his 
two  chief  works  appeared  in  1770,  namely,  his  translation  of 
Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities.  To  it  we  are  disposed  to  attach 
nearly  as  much  importance  as  the  "  Reliques  of  English  Poetry." 
Dr.  Percy  was  the  first  to  direct  attention  to  the  antiquities  and 
characteristics  of  the  grand  Scandinavian  north,  to  make  known 
the  sublime  and  wonderful  mythology  of  the  Eddas  to  English 
readers,  and  thus  originally  to  stimulate  the  study  of  northern 
literature,  that  in  our  day  is  producing  such  valuable  fruit. 
His  own  learned  preface,  besides,  to  Mallet's  treatise,  is  remarkable 
in  the  history  of  ethnological  science.  In  it  he,  for  the  first  time 
in  this  country,  clearly  pointed  out  the  essential  difference 
between  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  races,  which  had  been  largely 
overlooked  till  then.  The  opposite  hypothesis  of  the  identity  of 
the  two,  as  assumed  by  Cluverius,  and  maintained  by  him  with 
great  erudition,  and  afterwards  by  such  men  as  Keysler  and 
Pelloutier,  has  long  been  universally  exploded.  Let  due  honour 
be  awarded  to  him  who  was  the  pioneer  in  this  interesting  path 
of  ethnological  inquiry.  Dr.  Percy's  other  productions,  as  of 
comparatively  trifling  moment,  it  is  unnecessary  to  particularize. 
The  episcopal  dignity  he  held  for  nearly  thirty  years.  He 
devoted  himself  to  his  diocese,  and  resided  almost  invariably  at 
the  palace  of  Dromore,  respected  and  beloved  by  all.  There  his 
death  occurred  on  the  30th  September,  1811.  To  the  reader  of 
Boswell  it  will  be  superfluous  to  state,  that  Dr.  Percy  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  and  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  his  day. — J.  J. 

PEREIRA,  Jacobo  Rodkigo,  a  Spanish  Jew,  born  in  1716, 
and  the  first  systematic  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  He 
attempted  to  carry  out  his  plans  in  Cadiz,  but  on  the  removal  of 
his  family  to  France,  he  established  a  school  at  Rochelle.  Louis 
XV.  granted  him  a  pension  of  eight  hundred  livres,  and  appointed 
him  one  of  the  royal  interpreters.  Some  of  his  pupils  were 
enabled  to  articulate  certain  sounds,  and  to  understand  the 
words  addressed  to  them,  from  the  motion  of  the  lips.  He  had 
usually  but  three  or  four  pupils  at  a  time,  and  they  remained 
with  him  four  or  five  years ;  but  the  details  of  his  method  were 
kept  secret.     He  died  in  1780. — F.  M.  W. 

PEREIRA,  Jonathan,  an  eminent  medical  man  and  phar- 
macologist, was  born  in  the  parish  of  Shoreditch,  London,  on 
22nd  May,  1804,  and  died  in  London  on  20th  January,  1853. 
He  was  educated  in  his  native  parish,  and  devoted  much  attention 
to  classics.  He  showed  a  predilection  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  became  an  apprentice  to  an  apothecary.  In  1821  he 
attended  Aldersgate  Street  school  and  dispensary.  He  subse- 
quently entered  Bartholomew's  hospital,  and  passed  the  Apothe- 
caries' Company  in  1823.  He  was  then  appointed  apothecary  to 
the  Aldersgate  Street  dispensary,  and  there  he  prosecuted  phar- 
macy with  vigour.  He  instructed  students  in  that  department 
of  medicine,  and  published  a  translation  of  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia. He  passed  surgeon  in  1825,  and  lectured  in  1826  on 
chemistry  and  materia  medica  in  the  Aldersgate  school.  These 
lectures  laid  the  foundation  of  his  admirable  work  on  "  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics."  He  was  an  excellent  botanist  and 
chemist,  as  well  as  pharmaceutist,  and  his  knowledge  of  practice 
was  also  good.  In  this  way  he  was  well  fitted  for  giving  instruc- 
tion in  Materia  Medica  and  in  the  art  of  prescribing.  In  1840 
he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  Erlangen,  and  was  appointed 
physician  to  the  London  hospital,  and  subsequently  was  elected 
licentiate  and  then  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 
This  last  honour  he  obtained  in  1845.  His  practice  as  a  physi- 
cian increased  much,  and  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  lecture- 
ship. He  became  one  of  the  examiners  in  the  London  university. 
Besides  his  standard  work  on  Materia  Medica,  he  also  wrote  on 
diet,  and  on  polarized  light.  He  contributed  many  articles  to 
periodicals  and  the  Proceedings  of  societies.     He  was  an  active 
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member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  and  Linna?an  Societies.  A  monu- 
ment of  him  has  been  placed  in  the  London  hospital. — J.  H.  B. 

PEREZ,  Antonio,  minister  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  was  born 
about  1541,  and  succeeded  his  father,  who  had  been  for  forty 
years  secretary  of  state,  in  his  office.  Don  John  of  Austria,  an 
illegitimate  son  of  Charles  V.,  was  in  1576  commander  of  the 
army  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  Philip,  with  a  view  to  control  his 
movements,  appointed  Juan  de  Escovedo  to  be  his  secretary. 
The  sequel  is  one  of  the  most  intricate  passages  in  history;  but 
there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  Philip  was  led  to  believe  that 
Don  Juan  was  meditating  an  attempt  to  make  himself  sovereign 
of  the  Low  Countries,  an  alliance  with  England,  and  possibly  an 
invasion  of  Spain,  and  that  Escovedo  was  an  active  agent  in 
carrying  out  these  designs.  Under  this  belief,  the  king  authorized 
Perez  to  procure  the  assassination  of  Escovedo.  An  attempt 
was  first  made  to  poison  him,  which  failed,  and  one  of  Escovedo's 
servants  was  hanged  for  the  crime.  Eailing  this,  on  the  31st 
March,  1578,  Escovedo  was  mortally  stabbed  in  the  street  of 
Madrid  by  one  of  four  ruffians  engaged  by  Perez,  all  of  whom 
escaped  and  were  rewarded,  but  the  two  principal  culprits  died  soon 
afterwards,  not  without  suspicion  that  they  had  been  poisoned  by 
order  of  Perez.  M.  Mignet,  who  has  published  a  volume  on  this 
incident,  based  on  many  documents  never  before  brought  to  light, 
deems  it  conclusively  established  that  the  accusation  of  treason 
against  Don  Juan  was  unfounded,  and  that  Perez  determined  to 
destroy  Escovedo,  and  to  shield  himself  by  making  the  king  an 
accomplice,  for  another  reason.  The  motive,  which  he  considers 
almost  proved,  was  that  Escovedo  had  detected  an  intrigue 
between  Perez  and  the  Princess  Eboli,  the  king's  mistress,  and 
feared  the  consequences  of  the  disclosure.  Perez  was  ultimately 
put  to  the  torture  and  confessed  the  murder,  but  accused  the 
king  of  having  been  privy  to  it.  Finding  that  his  fate  was  deter- 
mined on,  he  contrived  to  escape  from  prison  and  reached  Arra- 
gon.  He  afterwards  visited  England,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  the  earl  of  Essex,  Francis  and  Anthony  Bacon,  and  other 
distinguished  men.  He  published  a  narrative  of  his  sufferings, 
Paris.  1598  ;  also,  "  Letters  and  Aphorisms,"  and  a  life  of  Philip 
II.,  which  exists  only  in  a  French  translation.  He  died  in  Paris 
in  1610  in  great  poverty.— F.  M.  W. 

PERGOLESE,  the  musician,  was  bom  in  1707  at  Pergola 
in  the  duchy  of  Urbano,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  he  died  in 
17:i!i  at  Puzzuoli.  Such  is  the  careful  account  ofMaffei,  which 
differs  from  Boyer's  statement  copied  in  many  biographies,  that 
Pergo'ese  was  born  in  1704  at  Casoria,  and  died  in  1737  at 
Torre  del  Greco.  The  family  name  of  this  musician  was  Jesi, 
and  he  was  baptized  Giovanni  Battista.  He  went  to  Naples  in 
1717,  where  he  was  patronized  by  two  noble  families,  through 
whose  interest  he  was  admitted  a  student  of  the  conservatorio  di 
S.  Onofrio.  His  teacher  of  composition  was  Gsetano  Grecco,  then 
recently  removed  from  a  professorship  in  the  conservatorio  dei 
Poveri  to  the  same  office  in  the  other  institution  ;  and  under  this 
master  young  Jesi  wrote  in  the  severe  forms  of  the  old  Italian 
eontrapuntists.  His  schoolmates  used  to  call  him  after  the  place 
of  his  birth,  "il  Pergolese,"  and  as  he  became  known  by  this  soh- 
riqnet,  his  family  name  was  forgotten.  He  left  the  conservatorio 
in  1726,  and  then  produced  an  oratorio  called  "  San  Guglielmo." 
Ho  longer  under  the  restraint  of  studentship,  he  cast  aside  the 
formalities  to  which  his  course  of  instruction  had  restricted  him, 
and  wrote  in  a  style  of  freedom  which  gave  originality  to  his 
melodies  and  extended  his  resources  of  effect.  The  influence  of 
his  patrons  procured  him  the  opportunity  to  compose  a  comic 
opera,  "Amor  fa  l'uomo  cieco,"  for  the  small  theatre  in  Naples; 
and  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  this  production,  he  obtained 
through  the  same  recommendation,  engagements  to  write  several 
Other  operas,  which,  though  little  better  received  at  the  time, 
were  successfully  revived  after  his  death.  "  La  Serva  Padrona," 
which  appeared  in  1730,  had  better  fortune  ;  but  even  its  favour- 
able reception  could  not  secure  the  composer's  position  in  the 
Neapolitan  theatre,  and  he  consequently  applied  himself  to  writ- 
ing for  the  church  and  for  the  chamber,  producing  in  the  latter 
department  a  large  number  of  instrumental  trios.  He  went  to 
at  Loretto  in  1734,  being  appointed  maestro  di  capella 
there.  An  engagement  to  compose  the  opera  of  "  L'Olir.ipiade," 
for  Rome  in  1735  was  a  high  gratification  to  his  ambition,  and 
the  complete  non-success  of  the  work  was,  on  this  account,  all 
the  more  severe  a  disappointment.  The  generous  kindness  shown 
him  on  the  occasion  by  Duni,  who  was  engaged  to  write  the  nfxt 
opera,  was  eminently  honourable  to  both  composers.      •    rgolese 
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was  soon  after  recalled  to  Rome,  to  write  a  mass  and  ves- 
pers for  a  church  festival,  when  he  was  less  harshly  treated  by 
the  public.  Attacked  by  consumption,  a  consequence  of  the 
extreme  dissipation  of  his  life,  he  was  ordered  to  Puzzuoli  by 
his  physicians  for  the  benefit  of  the  genial  air.  There  he  wrote 
his  celebrated  "  Staliat  Mater,"  his  cantata  of  "  Orfeo,"  and  his 
"  Salve  Regina,"  which  were  the  latest  emanations  of  his  genius. 
The  early  deatli  of  this  composer  awakened  the  world  to  a  sense 
of  his  worth,  which  had  been  cruelly  unappreciated  during  his 
life.  "  L'Olimpiade"  was  reproduced  at  Rome,  with  great  splen- 
dour, and  received  with  acclamations  by  the  same  public  that 
had  recently  condemned  it  ;  other  of  his  operas  were  given  with 
applause  at  different  theatres  in  Italy,  and  "  La  Serva  Padrona ' 
in  a  French  version,  made  his  name  popular  in  Paris.  Retribu- 
tive justice  has  trenched  somewhat  upon  the  domain  of  generosity, 
in  ranking  Pergolese  among  the  very  first  of  Italian  musicians; 
but  much  of  his  church  music  is  still  performed  and  greatly 
admired. — G.  A.  M. 

PERICLES,  the  most  illustrious  of  Athenian  statesmen,  was 
born  about  the  close  of  the  sixth  or  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  B.C.  He  was  descended  from  a  noble  family,  and  was 
the  son  of  Xanthippus  who  defeated  the  Persians  at  Myeale,  and 
of  Agarise,  niece  of  the  celebrated  Cleisthenes,  who  assisted  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratida3.  Pericles  received  an  excellent 
education  from  a  succession  of  accomplished  instructors,  among 
whom  were  Zeno  the  Eleatic,  and  the  subtle  and  profound  philoso- 
pher Anaxagoras — the  Intelligence,  as  he  was  called.  He  acquired 
from  the  latter  not  only  moral  culture,  but  such  a  knowledge  of 
physical  science  as  raised  him  above  many  of  the  prevailing 
superstitions  of  his  age.  He  began  his  public  career  while  still 
very  young— about  the  year  407  B.C.,  shortly  after  the  over- 
throw of  Themistocles  and  the  death  of  Aristides.  Notwithstanding 
his  aristocratic  connections  he  joined  the  democratic  party,  of 
which  he  soon  became  the  recognized  leader,  and  consequently 
the  great  opponent  of  Cimon,  the  chief  of  the  aristocracy.  Pericles, 
however,  h".d  nothing  of  the  demagogue  in  his  character,  and 
scorned  the  low  arts  by  which  the  leaders  of  the  mob  usually 
acquire  and  maintain  their  ascendancy.  His  manner  was  reserved 
and  stately.  He  went  little  into  society,  and  was  sober  and 
recluse  in  his  habits.  He  made  no  attempt  to  cultivate  popu- 
larity or  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people.  Though  a  kind  and 
benevolent  man,  he  was  not,  like  his  rival,  prodigal  either  of  the 
public  money  or  his  own.  He  was  sparing  even  of  his  eloquence, 
reserving  himself  for  great  occasions  worthy  of  his  transcendant 
genius.  His  foreign  policy  was  cautious  and  moderate.  It  was 
he  who  brought  to  a  close  the  long-continued  war  against  the 
Persians  by  an  honourable  and  advantageous  treaty  of  peace, 
improperly  attributed  to  Cimon;  and,  carefully  discountenancing 
all  distant  enterprises  and  precarious  acquisitions,  he  made  it  his 
great  object  to  maintain  unimpaired  the  Hellenic  ascendancy  of 
Athens.  The  ostracism  of  Cimon,  401  B.C.,  greatly  increase  d 
the  power  of  the  democratic  party;  but  after  the  unsuccessful 
battle  of  Tanagra,  in  which  Pericles  displayed  the  most  reckless 
bravery,  his  generous  sympathy  with  the  unshaken  patriotism  of 
his  rival,  who  had  offered  to  tight  as  a  common  soldier  in  the 
ranks  of  his  tribe,  induced  him  to  prepare  and  carry  a  decree 
permitting  Cimon's  immediate  return.  This  noble  policy  was 
productive  of  the  best  effect  on  the  prosperity  of  Athens.  Her 
citizens,  thus  cordially  united,  soon  wiped  off  the  stain  of  their 
defeat.  They  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  aggregate 
Theban-Boeotian  forces,  made  themselves  masters  of  Thebes  and 
the  chief  Boeotian  towns,  added  Phocis  and  Locris  to  the  list  oi 
their  dependent  allies,  and  extended  their  influence  from  the 
borders  of  the  Corinthian  territory  to  the  strait  of  Thermopylae 
The  reduction  of  zEgina  followed  these  important  acquisitions, 
and  rendered  Athens  mistress  of  the  sea  on  the  Peloponnesiai: 
nol  less  than  on  the  .Egean  coast.  After  the  death  of  Cimon 
aid  the  ostracism  of  Thucydides,  his  successor  in  the  leadership 
of  the  oligarchy,  44  1  B.O.,  the  power  of  Pericles  became  almost 
absolute,  and  he  employed  it  with  unwearied  assiduity  in  carry- 
ing out  his  magnificent  scheme  of  policy — to  render  Athens  the 
imperial  state  of  Greece.  With  this  view  he  induced  the  other 
s  of  the  Hellenic  confederacy  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  to 
the  Athenians  in  lieu  of  military  service,  and  thus  not  only 
accumulated  a  great  treasure,  but  confirmed  their  warlike  power 
and  transformed  their  allies  into  mere  tribute-payers.  The 
common  fund  of  the  confederates,  originally  deposited  at  Delos, 
was  transferred  to  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.     In  pursuance  of 
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IBM  far-seeing  policy,  Pericles  planted  colonies  in  various 
:ind  influence  of  the  state,  and 
pertmaoiously  maintained  the  right  of  Athens  to  arbitrate  in  all 
disputes  among  her  allies.  He  constructed  a  third  long  wall  to 
the  Pinens,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  secure  the  communica- 
tion between  the  city  and  its  harhour — a  stupendous  undertaking, 

.  was  deemed  of  vast  importance  both  by  friends  and 
enemies,  lie  strove  also  to  vender  Athens  not  only  an  impreg- 
nable fortress,  but  the  abode  of  refinement  and  splendour.  He 
covered  the  Acropolis  with  magnificent  buildings,  and  adorned 
them  with  the  masterpieces  of  Grecian  painting  and  sculpture. 
lie  threw  open  the  theatres  to  the  people,  and  sought  to  refine 
and  elevate  their  characters  by  accustoming  them  to  witness  the 
best  dramas  of  .Kseliylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.      By  these 

works  and  vast  and  successful  enterprises,  he  succeeded  in 
raising  Athens  to  the  greatest  height  of  power  and  glory  which 
she  ever  attained.     The  changes  which  he  made  on  the  internal 

:  ution  of  his  native  city  were  not  less  important.  In  con- 
junction with  Ephialtes,  he  deprived  the  archons  of  all  their 
judicial  power  except  that  of  imposing  a  small  fine,  and  the 
Areopagus  of  all  its  jurisdiction  except  in  cases  of  homicide,  and 
transferred  their  judicial  functions,  as  well  as  the  power  to  repeal 
and  enact  laws,  to  newly-created  panels  or  juries  of  numerous  and 
salaried  dikasts,  distributed  into  ten  divisions,  and  summoned 
to  act  systematically  throughout  the  year.  This  measure  is 
justly  regarded  as  the  consummation  of  the  democratic  constitu- 
tion of  Athens,  no  important  alteration  having  been  afterwards 
made  on  it  (with  two  brief  interruptions)  until  the  days  of 
Macedonian  interference.  The  supremacy  of  Athens  in  the  end 
excited  the  jealousy  of  Sparta  and  other  Grecian  states,  and  a 
combination  was  formed  against  her,  which  ultimately  led  to  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  Pericles  lived  to  direct  its  operations  for 
two  wars.  Knowing  that  the  enemy  possessed  the  superiority 
by  land,  his  policy  was  to  collect  the  people,  with  their  movables, 
within  the  walls  of  the  city,  leaving  the  invaders  to  ravage  the 
open  country ;  while  availing  himself  of  the  naval  predominance 
of  Athens,  he  sent  out  a  fleet  to  make  reprisals  upon  the  coasts 
of  the  Peloponnesus.  This  policy  was  unpopular  among  the 
Athenians ;  and  the  enemies  of  Pericles  availing  themselves  of 
the  excitement  caused  by  the  impending  hostilities,  made  violent 
attacks  upon  his  character  and  administration  as  well  as  upon 
his  friends,  the  great  sculptor  Phidias,  the  philosopher  Anaxagoras, 
and  his  mistress  Aspasia.  Phidias  died  in  prison  before  the  day 
of  trial,  Anaxagoras  went  into  voluntary  exile;  but  Pericles  him- 
self defended  Aspasia  in  a  speech  marked  by  strong  emotion  and 
procured  her  acquittal. — (See  Aspasia.)  His  system  of  strategy, 
however,  was  adopted,  and  carried  on  successfully  during  the  first 
two  years  of  the  war.  But  at  this  crisis  a  deadly  plague  broke 
out  in  Athens  and  raged  with  dreadful  malignity.  The  citizens, 
almost  distracted  by  their  sufferings  and  losses,  vented  their  rage 
upon  Pericles.  He  was  accused  of  pecuniary  malversation,  and 
sentenced  to  pay  a  considerable  fine.  But  a  reaction  immediately 
took  place  in  his  favour.  He  was  soon  re-elected  to  the  office  of 
strateffus,  and  his  power  and  influence  became  as  great  as  ever. 
His  brilliant  and  useful  career,  however,  was  now  near  a  close. 
te    sons,    his   sister,   and   several    other   relatives, 

r  with  his  best  friends,  were  all  swept  away  by  the  plague. 
The  death  of  his  youngest  and  favourite  son  Paralus  completely 
broke  down  the  fortitude  of  the  aged  statesman.  He  continued 
for  some  months  longer  to  direct  public  affairs,  but  his  strength 
and  spirit  were  gone.  A  slow  fever  seized  him,  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  year  429  b.c.  this  greatest  of  Athenian  statesmen 
breathed  his  last.  Pericles  was  as  conspicuous  for  his  integrity, 
mildness,  and  moderation  towards  opponents,  and  toleration  in 

i  of  religion,  as  for  his  vast  civil  and  military  capacity. 
Hi  enemies,  as  well  as  his  friends,  bear  testimony  to  his  unparal- 
leled eloquence,  and  speak  of  him  as  like  Olympian  Zens  hurling 
thunder  and  lightning.  His  oration  upon  those  who  fell  in  the 
first  campaign  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  has  been  pronounced 
t  remarkable  of  all  the  compositions  of  antiquity. — J.  T. 
PEELER,  Casimib,  one  of  Louis  Philippe's  earlier  prime 
ministers,  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  capitalist  and  industrialist, 
a  founder  of  the  bank  of  France,  and  was  born  at  Grenoble  in 
1797.  Early  in  the  present  century  he  established  with  a  brother 
a  banking-house  in  Paris,  the  operations  of  which  included  large 
industrial  speculations,  and  at  the  peace  he  was  one  of  the 
wealthiest  bankers  in  France.  In  1817  he  published  some 
pamphlets  against  the  financial  policy  of  the  French  ministry 


and  entering  the  chamber  of  deputies  as  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  Paris,  distinguished  himself  as  a  member  of  the  liberal 
opposition.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  of  the  Three 
Days,  Perier,  whose  wealth  and  position  made  him  cautious, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  moderate  section  of  French 
parliamentary  liberals,  and  was  not  indisposed  to  negotiate  with 
Charles  X.,  who  named  him  minister  of  the  interior  in  a  cabinet 
never  formed.  He  accepted,  however,  the  new  order  of  things, 
and  an  president  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  presented  to  Louis 
Philippe  the  modified  charte.  He  entered  the  first  cabinet  of 
the  king  of  the  French  without  a  portfolio,  and  on  the  fall  of  the 
Lafayette  ministry  found  himself  premier.  His  policy  was  the 
so-called  "  juste-milieu,"  not  reactionary,  but  firmly  repressive  of 
anarchical  and  ultra-revolutionary  movements.  He  sent  a  French 
army  to  Belgium  to  support  the  decision  of  the  conferences  of 
London,  and  another  to  occupy  Ancona,  in  the  February  of  1832, 
when  Austrian  troops  entered  the  legations.  This  was  his  last 
notable  act.  He  died  of  cholera  in  May,  1832.  His  "  Opinions 
et  discours"  were  published  in  1838  by  his  family — M.  Charles 
de  Remusat  prefixing  an  interesting  "notice  "  of  him. — F.  E. 

PERKINS,  William,  a  celebrated  English  divine,  was  a 
native  of  Marston,  Warwickshire,  where  he  was  born,  1558.  He 
received  his  education  at  Christ's  college,  Cambridge.  It  is 
reported  that  during  the  early  part  of  his  attendance  at  the  uni- 
versity he  was  exceedingly  dissolute  and  idle,  but  he  afterwards 
became  remarkable  for  sobriety  and  application  to  his  studies. 
He  was  chosen  a  fellow  in  1582.  Shortly  afterwards  he  became 
a  tutor  and  then  catechist  to  his  college,  in  which  capacity  he 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  commandments.  His  first 
ministrations  were  confined  to  the  prisoners  of  Cambridge  jail, 
having  prevailed  on  the  keeper  to  be  allowed  to  address  them. 
Others  came  to  hear  him,  and  his  reputation  as  a  preacher  was 
established.  He  was  appointed  to  St.  Andrew's  church,  the 
only  piece  of  preferment  he  ever  received.  An  uncompromising 
Calvinist,  he  defended  his  opinions  in  various  tracts,  and  entered 
into  a  controversy  with  Arminius,  at  that  time  professor  of 
divinity  at  Leyden.  He  was  summoned  several  times  to  give 
account  of  his  conduct,  though  the  statement  that  he  was  deprived 
by  Whitgift  is  without  foundation.  He  died  in  1602,  and  was 
buried  at  the  expense  of  Christ's  college,  his  funeral  sermon 
having  been  preached  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester.  His  works, 
which  were  greatly  admired  by  Bishop  Hall,  have  been  collected 
and  published  in  three  volumes.  As  a  proof  of  their  excellence, 
it  need  only  be  stated  that  many  of  them  have  been  translated 
into  Latin,  French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish. — D.  G. 

PERON,  Jacques  Davy  du.     See  Do  Perron. 

PEROUSE,  J.  F.  G.  de  la.     See  La  Perouse. 

PERRAULT,  Charles,  chiefly  remembered  for  his  collection 
of  fairy  and  nursery  tales,  was  born,  the  son  of  an  avocat,  at 
Paris  in  1628.  Originally  of  his  father's  profession,  he  acquired 
the  favour  of  Colbert,  who  made  him  controleur-general  des 
batiments,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  designs 
for  the  facade  of  the  Louvre,  presented  by  his  brother  Claude, 
and  of  which  he  procured  the  acceptance  He  resigned  his 
office  in  1682,  and  devoted  himself  to  literature,  which  he  had 
cultivated  with  some  success  from  youth  upwards,  being  already 
a  member  of  the  Academy.  Perrault's  poem,  the  "Siecle  de 
Louis  le  Grand,"  aroused  that  French  controversy  on  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  ancients  and  moderns  which  raged  long 
and  loud,  he  being  the  leading  champion  of  the  moderns,  and 
Boileau  of  the  ancients.  It  is  not,  however,  to  this  once  cele- 
brated, but  now  forgotten  literary  war,  that  Perrault  owes  his 
fame.  He  had  published  a  metrical  version  of  the  story  of 
Griselda  and  of  Peau  d'Ane,  when  in  1697  appeared  his  "  His- 
toires  ou  contes  du  temps  passe,"  the  first  entry  into  literature, 
under  anything  like  dignified  auspices,  of  Blue  Beard,  Cin- 
derella, Puss  in  Boots,  &c.  The  academician  thought  it  incum- 
bent on  him  to  produce  such  a  volume  under  the  name  of  his 
son,  Perron  d'Armancourt,  then  a  boy  of  ten,  and  whose  share 
in  its  composition  must  have  been  slight  indeed.  The  book 
was  the  earliest  of  the  kind,  and  it  has  been  calculated  that  in 
France  alone  more  than  five  hundred  editions  of  it  have  been 
published.  For  a  full  account  of  Perrault's  life  ar.d  other  writings, 
and  for  a  satisfactory  elucidation  of  some  of  the  problems  con- 
nected with  fairy-tale  literature,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
"  Contes  de  Perrault,  precedes  d'une  notice  sur  l'auteur  par  Paul 
L.  Jacob,  et  d'une  dissertation  sur  les  contes  de  fees  par  M.  lo 
Baron  WalckenaSr,  mernbre  de  l'lnstitut,"  Paris,  1836.— F.  E. 
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PERRAULT,  Claude,  elder  brother  of  the  preceding,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  French  architects  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Paris  in  1613.  The  son  of  an  advocate,  he 
was  educated  for  a  physician,  and  acquired  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  the  mathematical  and  natural  sciences.  His  attention 
was  first  turned  to  architecture  by  his  being  desired  by  the 
minister  Colbert  to  make  a  translation  of  the  treatise  of  Vitru- 
vius.  This  translation,  however,  was  not  published  till  1G71,  in 
a  folio  volume,  with  plates  from  Perrault's  drawings.  An  enlarged 
edition  was  published  in  1684,  and  an  abridgment  in  1674.  When 
architects  were  invited  to  send  in  designs  for  the  east  front  of 
the  Louvre,  Perrault  was  induced  to  compete,  and  his  designs 
were  chosen,  though  the  leading  architects  of  the  time  were 
among  the  competitors.  In  the  actual  construction  he  was 
assisted  by  D'Orbay  and  Le  Veau.  This  facade,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1670,  consists  of  a  grand  centre  and  two  pavilions, 
connected  by  a  colonnade  of  coupled  Corinthian  columns.  It  is 
in  all  five  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet  long;  and,  despite  many 
obvious  faults,  has  always  been  considered  one  of  the  noblest 
structures  of  the  age.  Perrault  wrote  (1770)  an  account  of  the 
machines  he  invented  for  raising  the  enormous  blocks  of  stone 
employed  in  its  construction.  His  other  principal  buildings  are 
the  observatory  of  Paris,  and  the  grotto  at  Versailles.  Per- 
rault wrote  "  Essais  de  Physique,"  2  vols.  4to,  1680;  an  essay 
on  the  "Five  Orders  of  Architecture,"  folio,  1683;  and  a  work 
on  natural  history.      He  died  October  9,  1688. — J.  T-e. 

PERRENOT,  Anthony.     See  Granvelle. 

PERRY,  James,  a  journalist  of  note,  long  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors and  principal  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,vr&s  born  in 
Aberdeen  in  1756,  where  his  father  was  a  prosperous  builder.  He 
received  a  good  local  education,  which  was  completed  at  Marischal 
college,  Aberdeen.  It  was  intended  that  he  should  be  a  lawyer, 
but  his  father  was  ruined  by  unsuccessful  speculations,  and  Perry 
left  Aberdeen  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  south.  After  a  fruitless 
trial  of  Edinburgh,  he  wended  his  way  to  Manchester,  where  he  not 
only  obtained  a  clerk's  situation,  but  by  the  ability  which  he  dis- 
played in  a  debating  society  of  the  place,  he  gained  the  regard  of 
some  of  the  principal  inhabitants ;  and  furnished  by  them  with 
letters  of  recommendation,  he  proceeded  in  1777  to  London.  After 
a  time  his  authorship  of  some  anonymous  and  able  contributions 
to  the  General  Advertiser  was  disclosed,  and  he  received  an 
engagement  on  that  paper.  In  1782  he  founded  the  European 
Magazine,  and  in  1783  became  editor  of  the  Gazetteer.  Perry 
was  a  stanch  whig  and  admirer  of  Charles  James  Fox.  Keep- 
ing up  in  London  his  connection  with  debating  societies,  his 
ability  as  a  speaker  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  some- 
times visited  them,  and  who  is  said  to  have  offered  him  a  seat  in 
parliament,  an  offer  which  on  principle  Perry  declined.  About 
1792,  in  conjunction  with  a  countryman,  Mr.  Gray,  he  bought 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  conducted  it  as  a  whig  organ  with 
great  spirit,  success,  and  consistency,  till  his  death  in  1821.  He 
was  the  first  to  give  on  the  following  morning  a  fair  report  of 
the  parliamentary  proceedings  of  the  previous  night,  by  employ- 
ing relays  of  reporters.  He  encouraged  talent,  and  during  his 
management  of  it,  lyrics  by  Thomas  Campbell,  squibs  by  Moore, 
criticisms  by  Hazlitt,  jests  by  Charles  Lamb,  were  contributed 
to  the  Morning  Chronicle,  of  which  the  late  Lord-chancellor 
Campbell  was  so  late  as  1810  the  theatrical  critic.  Perry  was 
liberal  as  an  editor  and  generous  as  a  man.  Charles  Lamb 
describes  him  as  "a  pleasant  gentlemanly  man,  with  a  dash  of 
the  courtier."  He  was  much  trusted  by  the  chiefs  of  his  party, 
of  whom  he  was  both  a  frequent  guest  and  a  frequent  host. 
Perry,  in  short,  was  one  of  the  first  to  raise  the  social  status  of 
the  London  newspaper  editor. — F.  E. 

PERSIUS  (Aulus  Persius  Flaccus),  the  Latin  satirist,  was 
born  at  Volaterra:  in  Etruria  on  the  4th  of  December,  a.d.  34. 
The  circumstances  of  his  brief  and  uneventful  life  are  related  at 
length  in  the  contemporary  memoir  by  the  grammarian  Valerias 
Probus,  usually  prefixed  to  his  writings.  His  family  seems  to 
have  been  ancient  and  wealthy,  and  he  was  connected  with 
various  distinguished  persons,  among  whom  were  Thrasea  Partus, 
and  Arria,  to  whom  probably  his  inclination  to  stoicism  may  have 
been  orginally  owing.  At  an  early  age  he  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  Annaeus  Comutus,  the  stoic  philosopher,  who  opened  up  to 
hiin  the  first  principles  of  mental  science,  and  speedily  impressed 
upon  his  plastic  mind  the  stamp  which  gave  a  character  to  his 
subsequent  life.  To  this  master,  who  proved  in  very  truth  the 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  of  his  future  days,  he  attached  him- 


self so  closely  that  he  seldom  quitted  his  side,  and  the  warmest 
reciprocal  attachment  was  cherished  to  the  last  by  the  instructor 
and  his  disciple.  While  yet  a  youth,  he  was  on  familiar  terms 
with  Lucan,  with  Ca?sius  Bassus,  the  lyric  poet,  and  other  persons 
of  literary  eminence;  in  process  of  time  he  became  acquainted 
with  Seneca  also,  but  never  entertained  any  warm  approbation 
for  his  character.  The  moral  conduct  of  Persius  was  exemplary 
in  all  the  relations  of  life.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  leaving  a  handsome  legacy,  along  with  his  cherished 
library  of  seven  hundred  volumes,  to  his  friend  Cornutus.  It 
is  pleasant  to  read  that  the  latter  accepted  the  books,  but  declined 
to  receive  the  money.  The  writings  of  Persius,  consisting  of 
six  short  satires,  were  edited  after  his  death  by  his  friends,  and 
speedily  attained  a  wide  popularity.  Indeed,  from  their  publica- 
tion down  to  the  present  time,  they  have  been  read  with  pleasure 
by  persons  of  the  most  various  character.  Quintilian  and 
Martial,  Augustine  and  Jerome,  have  alike  accorded  them  their 
warmest  approval.  The  best  edition  of  Persius  is  by  Otto  Jahn, 
Leipsic,  1843,  who  has  done  more  to  elucidate  this  writer  than 
any  scholar  since  Casaubon. — G. 

PERTHES,  Friedrich  Christopit,  a  distinguished  German 
bookseller  and  publisher,  was  bom  at  Rudolstadt,  21st  April, 
1772.  Having  in  early  youth  lost  his  father,  he  was  apprenticed 
with  a  bookseller  at  Leipsic,  and  in  1793  proceeded  to  Hamburg, 
where  he  soon  established  himself  on  his  own  account,  and  after- 
wards formed  a  lastingpartnership  with  his  brother-in-law,  Besser. 
By  his  marriage  with  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  poet  Claudius, 
he  became  introduced  into  the  best  literary  circles  of  Northern 
Germany,  and  framed  connections  with  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  letters.  In  1813  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  defence 
of  Hamburg  against  the  French,  but  lost  almost  all  his  property, 
and  was  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  After  the  restoration 
of  peace  he  succeeded  in  restoring  his  business,  and  carrying 
it  even  to  a  more  thriving  condition  than  before.  In  1821  he 
removed  to  Gotha,  where  he  died,  May  18,  1843. — (See  Life 
by  his  son,  Clemens  Theodor  Perthes,  1848-51,  2  vols.) — K.  E. 

PERTINAX,  Publics  Helvius,  Emperor  of  Rome  193, 
was  the  son  of  a  freedman  who  followed  the  trade  of  a  charcoal- 
burner.  He  was  born  in  126  at  Alba  Pompeia  in  Liguria,  and 
at  first  he  seems  to  have  worked  at  his  father's  trade.  He  after- 
wards became  a  grammarian,  but  becoming  dissatisfied  with  this 
profession,  he  joined  the  army.  His  rise  from  one  rank  to 
another  was  slow,  but  in  1 79  he  attained  the  high  office  of  con- 
sul, along  with  Didius  Julianus.  After  this  he  commanded  in 
Mcesia  and  Dacia,  was  governor  first  of  Syria  and  then  of  Britain, 
and  in  192  was  appointed  consul  for  the  second  time.  In  the 
end  of  that  year  the  Emperor  Commodus  was  strangled  by 
Narcissus  the  gladiator,  and  Pertinax  is  suspected  of  having 
been  privy  to  the  assassination.  It  was  be,  at  all  events,  more 
than  any  other,  who  profited  by  the  death  of  the  emperor,  for  he 
was  immediately  called  to  the  throne.  During  his  short  reign 
he  introduced  many  salutary  reforms  in  the  administration  of  the 
empire;  but  several  of  these  were  distasteful  to  the  soldiery,  by 
whose  influence  Pertinax  had  at  first  obtained  the  purple,  and 
conspiracy  after  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him.  The  mal- 
contents were  not  long  unsuccessful,  for  in  March,  193,  Pertinax 
fell  a  victim  to  the  dagger  of  a  body  of  the  guards,  after  a  reigu 
of  scarcely  three  months'  duration. — D.  M. 

PERUGINO,  Pietro,  the  name  by  which  Pietro  Vannucci, 
the  chief  of  the  Umbrian  painters,  is  commonly  known,  from 
the  place  of  his  residence  (not  birth),  Perugia.  He  was  born  at 
Citta  della  Pieve  about  1446.  His  early  education  is  unknown, 
but  he  acquired  some  distinction  at  Florence  about  1470,  when 
he  is  said  to  have  been  studying  with  Andrea  Verocchio.  Ten 
years  later  we  find  him  engaged  on  important  works  in  fresco  in 
the  pope's  palace  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome.  On  his  return  to 
Perugia  in  1495  he  opened  an  academy,  which  had  the  honour 
of  being  the  nursery  of  the  great  Raphael.  Pietro  Perugino  was 
really  an  admirable  painter,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  his  age, 
though  he  never  adopted  the  improved  taste  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  remained  always  faithful  to  the  style  of  his  own 
century,  the  quattrocentismo,  and  openly  expressed  his  dislike 
of  the  innovations  in  art  established  by  Michelangelo  and  the 
other  great  masters  of  the  cinquecento.  He  was  less  influenced 
by  the  enlarged  art  of  the  sixteenth  century  even  than  Francia, 
whom  he  survived  some  years.  Pietro  was,  however,  one  of 
the  first  to  thoroughly  appreciate  oil-painting;  he  had  great 
taste  in  colour,  and  at  once  recognized  the  advantage  of  this  new 
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method  over  the  old  practice  of  tempera  painting,  in  which  the 
colours  were  mill.  DOT  was  it  possible  so  thoroughly 

to  blend  them,  as  in  the  newly-established  method  of  oil  or  varnish 
paintj  tonal  gallery  possesses  examples  of  both  those 

stvles  by  Perogino — a  small  Madonna  and  Child,  with  St.  John, 
in  tempera;  and  an  altarpiece,  in  three  compartments,  formerly  at 
Favi.i,  in  oil  colours.  His  colouring  is  nearly  always  admirable, 
his  heads  are  frequently  beautifully  drawn,  and  his  figures 
ally  are  conspicuous  both  for  their  grace  and  refinement, 
though  commonly  drawn  in  a  little,  and  even  in  a  mean  manner. 
The  "Deposition  from  the  Cross"  in  the  Pitti  palace  at  Florence 
shows  both  his  excellencies,  and  perhaps  his  defects,  in  perfection; 
painted  in  1495.  After  this  time  he  married  a  young  wife 
and  settled  in  Perugia,  of  which  place  he  was  a  citizen.  In  his 
liter  years  he  neglected  his  work,  striving  more  to  make  money 
than  "excellent  pictures;  and  Vasari  tells  us  that  his  cupidity 
was  latterly  so  great  that  he  lost  many  commissions  through  it. 
He  is  represented  as  a  very  eccentric  character  for  his  time.  He 
.  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  refused  even  to  confess  when 
n  his  deathbed ;  and  when  remonstrated  with,  said  he  had  a 
mind  to  ascertain  what  became  of  souls  which  did  not  confess. 
lie  died  at  Castcllo  di  Fontignano  in  1524  ;  and  as  he  had 
rofused  the  sacrament  or  to  confess,  he  was  buried  in  unconse- 
erated  ground,  in  a  field  by  the  side  of  the  public  road.  Peru- 
uino  is  perhaps  more  distinguished  for  having  been  the  master 
nael  than  for  the  merit  of  his  works,  though  even  Raphael 
was  not  equal  to  his  master  in  his  own  quaint  style — (Vasari, 
VUe,  &c;  Mariotti,  Lettere  Pittoricke  Perugini,  1788;  Orsini, 
Vita,  &c,  delT  Eijreijio  Pittore  Pietro  Perugino,  1804;  Mezza- 
notte,  Jhl/a  Vila,  &c,  di  Pietro  Vannucci,  1836 ;  and  Vermig- 
lioli,  Di  Bernardino  Piniuricchio,  &c,  con  illustrazioni  del/a 
cila  di  Pietro  Perugino,  Perugia,  1837.) — R.  N.  W. 

PERUZZI,  Baldassake,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Italian  architects  and  painters,  was  born  at  Accajano,  near  Siena, 
in  1481,  and  was  at  first  a  painter,  but  through  the  influence 
Agostino  Ghigi  at  Rome  during  the  pontificate  of  Julius  II., 
turned  his  attention  to  architecture.  He  built  for  this  patron, 
his  fellow-countryman,  the  celebrated  summer  palace  on  the  Tiber, 
afterwards  known  as  the  Farnesina;  and  he  had  so  far  advanced 
in  reputation  in  1520  that,  upon  the  death  of  Raphael  in  that 
year,  Peruzzi  was  appointed  by  Leo  X.  to  succeed  that  great 
painter  as  architect  of  St.  Peter's,  at  a  salary  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  scudi  per  annum.  Life  went  pleasantly  with  him  until 
1527,  when  Rome  was  sacked  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Constable 
Bourbon ;  Peruzzi  was  not  only  robbed  of  all  he  possessed,  but 
was  forced  also  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  dead  constable  who  was 
killed  in  the  assault,  and  if  we  are  to  credit  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
by  him.  After  the  completion  of  this  picture  Peruzzi  escaped  to 
Siena,  where  he  was  appointed  city  architect.  He,  however, 
returned  to  Rome  after  a  few  years,  died  there  in  1536,  and  was 
buried  by  the  side  of  Raphael  in  the  Pantheon.  Antonio  da  San 
<  rallo  succeeded  him  as  architect  of  St.  Peter's.  As  a  painter 
Peruzzi  did  little;  but  the  National  gallery  possesses  a  remark- 
able drawing  made  by  him,  in  1521,  of  the  "Adoration  of  the 
Kings,"  in  which  the  three  kings  are  portraits  of  Michelangelo, 
l'itian,  and  Raphael,  and  it  is  engraved  nearly  the  same  size  by 
Agostino  Carracci.  The  gallery  also  possesses  a  large  oil  picture 
from  it,  possibly  by  the  hand  of  Girolamo  da  Treviso. — (Vasari, 
i'i/e,  &c. ;  Delia  Vallc,  Lettere  Sanesi;  Milizia,  Memorie  degli 
architeUi,  &c. ;  Gave,  Cartegr/io  d'Artisli)—ll.  X.  \V. 
PESCARA.     SeeAvALOS. 

PESTALOZZI,  John  Hi.nry,  eminent  as  philanthropist, 
still  more  eminent  as  educational  reformer,  was  born  at  Zurich, 
in  Switzerland,  on  the  12th  January,  1746.  His  name  points 
'o  ;i"  Pali. hi  origin.  Hi-  was  the  son  of  a  physician,  whose 
early  death  bit  Pestalozzi  to  tin-  care  of  relations.  From  his 
Pi  Jtalozzi  displayed  that  pity  lor  the  poor,  which 
through  life  was  the  leading  impulse  of  all  his  exertions.  After 
Btudying  tie  |ied   law,  but  found  in  neither  food  or 

for  his  sympathies.  Withdrawing  from  men,  he  resolved 
to  live  with  nature  and  according  to  nature.  Purchasing  a  small 
estate  he,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  married  Anna  Schulthess 
a  woman  with  a  character  as  lofty,  as  loving,  as  Belf-sacrificing 

a,  his  own.     Al t  five  yean  before  this,  tin-  Emile  of  Rousseau 

had  been  published.  This  book  produced  a  great  revolution  in 
the  modes  of  teaching — less  by  the  positive  principles  which  it 
set  forth  than  by  its  assaults  on  what  was  false  and  artificial, 
what  was  mechanical  and   monotonous,  in  current    practices. 


Emile  revealed  to  Pestalozzi  as  idea  what  had  long  been  stirring 
his  heart  as  emotion,  and  it  was  under  the  influence  of  feeling, 
not  of  system,  that  his  work  as  an  educator  began.  Seeing  that 
ignorance,  misery,  and  vice  are  linked  in  eternal  brotherhood,  he 
strove  to  annihilate  the  vice  and  the  misery  by  a  warfare  with 
the  ignorance.  He  gathered  round  him  a  number  of  children 
belonging  to  the  most  wretched  and  helpless  class,  and  by  fatherly 
affection  more  than  by  regular  instruction — by  an  appeal  to  the 
instincts  more  than  by  intense,  incessant  intellectual  training — 
he  strove  to  promote  that  sacred  and  beautiful  harmony  of  the 
individual  on  which  social  harmony  and  happiness  can  alone  be 
built.  A  blessing  unspeakable  to  the  indigent  and  their  offspring 
by  his  zeal  and  charity,  Pestalozzi  forgot,  in  his  anxiety  for  the 
unfortunate,  to  take  care  of  his  own  affairs.  His  farming  did 
not  prosper.  In  the  cultivation  of  souls,  in  fitting  them  for  the 
service  of  the  fatherland  and  of  humanity,  a  more  vulgar  cultiva- 
tion was  neglected.  Both  kinds  of  cultivation  had  for  a  season 
to  be  abandoned.  Pestalozzi  had  succoured  the  lowliest:  he 
had  now  to  share  their  lot.  But  adversity  merely  widened  his 
experience  ;  it  did  not  slay  his  enthusiasm.  His  weary  steps  of 
pain  brought  him  to  the  spectacle  of  woes  which  he  would  never 
otherwise  have  beheld— woes  demanding  grander  ministries  than 
he  had  hitherto  employed.  Hereby  he  was  led  to  the  publication 
of  numerous  books  which — sometimes  in  the  garb  of  fiction, 
sometimes  in  more  sober  attire — were  all  strikingly  original, 
because  inspired  by  love,  and  sorrow,  and  truth.  In  1798  the 
Swiss  government  assisted  Pestalozzi  in  founding  at  Stantz  an 
educational  institution  for  destitute  children.  But  political 
troubles  and  private  enmities,  jealousies,  and  intrigues,  speedily 
expelled  the  benevolent  Pestalozzi.  Departing,  with  calumny 
and  persecution  as  his  reward,  he  commenced  a  school  on  his 
own  account  at  Burgdorf.  The  scope  of  the  school  enlarging, 
its  fame  extending,  the  school  was  transferred  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Hofwyl,  where  Fellenberg  was  vigorously  pursuing  edu- 
cational plans,  for  the  most  part  Pestalozzian.  Shortly  afterwards 
Yverdun  was  chosen  as  the  scene  of  Pestalozzi's  exertions.  In 
1802  Pestalozzi  was  intrusted  by  the  people  with  a  political 
mission  to  the  first  consul  at  Paris.  This  mark  of  popular  con- 
fidence and  admiration,  increased  the  dislike  always  felt  toward 
Pestalozzi  by  the  aristocratic  party.  The  school  at  Yverdun,  by 
its  contagious  force  throughout  Europe,  was  perhaps  more  deeply 
and  lastingly  useful  than  any  school  that  ever  existed.  Many 
came  to  wonder;  many  to  be  educated;  many  to  learn  the  art 
of  education.  But  Pestalozzi's  sway  was  one  of  inspiration  :  he 
had  not  the  regal  hand  or  the  regal  glance.  Disorder,  dissen- 
sion reigned;  the  teachers  quarreled  with  each  other,  quarreled 
with  Pestalozzi :  difficulties  about  money  pressed  severely — 
menaced  gloomily.  A  collected  edition  of  Pestalozzi's  works  in 
fifteen  volumes  yielded  a  very  large  sum,  but  did  not  meet  the 
whole  of  the  debts.  In  1825  Pestalozzi — poor,  reviled,  slan- 
dered, and  with  the  burden  of  eighty-one  years — abandoned  the 
Yverdun  school  to  spend  his  last  days  in  such  peace  as  his 
troubles  permitted.  His  "  Swan's  Song,"  a  farewell  to  his 
labours,  and  an  autobiographical  work,  both  showed  in  1826 
that  his  pen  had  not  lost  its  pith,  his  soul  its  ardour,  his  heart 
its  compassion.  Pestalozzi  died  at  Brugg  on  the  17th  Septem- 
ber, 1827.  The  centenary  of  his  birth  was  celebrated  in  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland  on  the  12th  January,  1846;  and,  what 
the  excellent  Pestalozzi  would  have  approved  far  more  than 
grateful  and  fervent  words,  various  philanthropic  institutions 
were,  in  memory  of  him,  that  day  founded.  So-called  Pesta- 
lozzian schools  have  been  established  in  England,  and  some  of 
them  still  exist.  But  even  a  Pestalozzian  school  would  need  a 
Pestalozzi  at  its  head,  for  it  was  through  his  individuality,  and 
not  through  any  pretentious  schemes  such  as  those  of  Jacotot 
ami  the  like,  that  Pestalozzi  was  an  incomparable  educator. 
English  educational  reformers,  instead  of  surrendering  themselves 
to  the  slavery  of  a  system,  should  study  Pestalozzi's  life  and 
books,  and  let  a  noble,  unselfish,  spontaneous  individuality  acting 
on  the  individuality  of  others  be  the  mighty  instrument  of 
redemption. — W.  M. 

PETER  Tiii':  Great,  Emperor  or  Czar  of  Russia,  was  born 
on  tho  30th  of  May,  1672,  and  was  the  only  son  of  the  Czar 
Alexis  by  bis  second  wife.  On  the  sudden  death  of  Alexis  in 
1677,  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  his  eldest  son,  Theodore,  ascended 
the  throne;  but  he  was  of  a  sidkly  feeble  constitution,  and  died 
when  Peter,  whom  he  nominated  heir  to  the  crown,  was  in  his 
tenth  year,  passing  over  an  elder  brother  named  Ivan  or  John, 
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who  was  almost  blind  and  deaf,  and  subject  to  convulsions.  But 
their  sister,  the  Princess  Sophia,  a  woman  of  great  abilities  but 
thoroughly  unprincipled,  stirred  up  a  succession  of  revolts  against 
Peter's  authority;  excited  the  soldiers  against  his  uncles  and  the 
nobles  friendly  to  him,  on  whom  they  perpetrated  the  most 
shocking  cruelties ;  and  finally  succeeded  in  associating  her  im- 
becile brother  with  Peter  in  the  sovereignty,  and  herself  with  them 
as  co-regent.  In  order  to  strengthen  her  authority  she  strove 
'.'>  degrade  the  character  of  Peter,  keeping  him  in  ignorance  and 
surrounding  him  with  every  temptation  to  excess  and  dissipa- 
tion. At  length,  in  1GS9,  his  marriage  with  Eudoxia  Frederowna 
Lapuchin  withdrew  him  in  a  great  measure  from  the  vices  which 
er  had  encouraged.  A  plot  which  she  had  formed  for 
. it i<>n,  along  with  his  wife,  mother,  and  sister,  was 
1  to  him  by  some  soldiers  ;  and  through  the  assistance 
of  General  Gordon  and  other  foreign  officers,  he  succeeded  in 
lug  his  sister  of  power  and  compelling  her  to  take  the 
veil,  while  at  the  same  time  he  banished  her  principal  adherents 
to  Siberia.  Conscious  of  his  own  ignorance,  and  stimulated  by 
an  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge,  Peter  now  set  himself  to  improve 
his  neglected  education.  He  formed  a  close  intimacy  with  a 
Genevese  named  Le  Fort,  who  explained  to  him  the  great 
superiority  of  trained  and  disciplined  soldiers  over  savage  bar- 
barian-. He  in  consequence  conceived  the  daring  plan  of 
annihilating  the  strelitzcs  or  native  soldiery,  whose  mutinous 
conduct  endangered  his  throne,  and  formed  a  regiment  on  the 
European  system,  of  which  Le  Fort  was  appointed  colonel ;  and 
Peter  himself  entered  as  drummer,  to  give  his  people  a  lesson 
of  subordination,  and  rose  through  all  the  intermediate  ranks 
before  he  obtained  a  commission.  Feeling  that  the  possession 
of  a  sea-port  was  indispensably  necessary  towards  the  civilization 
of  his  people,  he  next  commenced  building  some  vessels  for  the 
purpose  of  wresting  Azoph,  the  key  to  the  Black  Sea,  from  the 
Turks  His  first  attack  in  1695  on  this  important  stronghold 
was  unsuccessful,  but  Peter  was  not  a  man  easily  turned  aside 
from  his  purpose.  He  renewed  his  attempt  in  the  following  year, 
having  in  the  meantime  constructed  a  fleet  of  twenty-three 
galleys,  two  galeases,  and  four  fire-ships,  with  which  he  defeated 
the  Turkish  fleet,  and  after  a  siege  of  two  months  obtained 
possession  of  the  coveted  stronghold.  Hitherto  Russia  had 
been  withcut  an  official  representative  in  any  of  the  states  of 
Europe,  but  the  czar  now  fitted  out  a  splendid  embassy  to  the 
States  of  Holland,  accompanying  it  himself  incognito.  He 
reached  Amsterdam,  however,  fifteen  days  before  his  ambassa- 
1 1  engaged  a  small  apartment  in  the  public  dockyard.  He 
soon  afterwards  proceeded  to  Saardam  in  the  dress  of  a  Dutch 
skipper,  and  engaged  himself  to  a  shipbuilder  as  a  journeyman 
carpenter,  under  the  name  of  Peter  Michaeloff".  He  spent  seven 
weeks  in  this  employment,  living  all  the  time  in  a  little  shingle 
hut,  and  made  his  own  bed  and  prepared  his  own  food.  Here 
he  was  seen  by  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough,  dressed  in  a  red 
wooll  n  shirt,  duck  trowsers,  and  a  sailor's  hat,  and  seated  with 
an  adze  in  his  hand  upon  a  rough  log  of  timber.  Peter  did  not 
confine  his  attention  to  shipbuilding,  but  acquired  also  some 
knowledge  of  surgery,  mastered  the  Dutch  language,  and  made 
considerable  progress  in  mathematics  and  engineering  and  the 
science  of  fortification.  He  also  visited  a  great  number  of 
literary,  charitable,  and  scientific  institutions,  paper-mills,  saw- 
mills, and  manufacturing  establishments,  and  examined  their 
machinery  and  operations  with  the  utmost  er.re,  with  the  view 
of  introducing  them  into  his  own  empire.  After  spending  nine 
months  in  Holland,  he  crossed  over  into  England,  mainly  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  dockyards  and  maritime  est  ab- 
as of  that  country.  He  was  received  with  great  attention 
by  William  III.;  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen  was  deputed  to 
attend  him  ;  and  he  ultimately  took  up  his  residence  in  Sayes 
court,  near  Dcptford,  a  mansion  belonging  to  the  celt 
John  Evelyn,  which  Buffered  serious  injury  from  the  barbarous 
practices  of  its  royal  tenant  and  his  suite.  He  Bpent  a  great 
1  .1  of  his  time  sailing  or  rowing  on  the  Thames,  often  acting 
as  helmsman  himself;  and  when  he  and  his  attendants  finished 
their  day's  work,  they  used  to  resort  to  a  tavern  in  Great  Tower 
Street  to  smoke  their  pipes  and  to  drink  beer  and  brandy.  Peter 
also  directed  his  attention  to  engineering,  and  took  into  his 
service  and  despatched  to  Russia  upwards  of  five  hundred 
engineers  and  skilled  artificers  (Ferguson  ti>  Dgineer 

and  geometrician  being  among  the  number),  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  a  long- cherished  project  of  opening  a  communi- 


cation by  locks  and  canals  between  the  rivers  Volga  and  Don 
and  the  Caspian  sea.  In  the  latter  end  of  1G98  Peter  left 
England,  in  order  to  return  to  his  own  dominions.  On  his  way 
home  he  visited  Vienna,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
pomp ;  bnt  while  enjoying  the  festivities  which  welcomed  his 
arrival,  the  news  reached  him  of  an  insurrection  of  the  strelitzes, 
which  had  broken  out  in  Moscow  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Princess  Sophia,  but  had  been  promptly  suppressed  by  General 
Gordon.  He  hastened  home  with  the  utmost  speed,  and  pun- 
ished with  great  severity,  and  indeed  cruelty,  the  ringleaders  of 
the  mutiny.  Though  he  lost  his  friend  and  counsellor  Le  Fort, 
and  his  able  general,  Gordon,  by  death  in  1G99,  Peter  suc- 
ceeded in  earning  out  his  long-projected  military  reforms,  and 
supplanted  the  strelitzes,  those  instruments  of  turbulence  and 
insurrection,  by  twenty-seven  new  and  well  disciplined  regi- 
ments of  infantry  and  two  of  cavalry.  Not  content  with  regu- 
lating the  government,  the  army,  and  the  navy  of  his  empire, 
the  czar  turned  his  attention  to  the  inconvenient  costume  of  his 
subjects,  and  compelled  them  to  shave  their  long  beards,  and  to 
cut  off  the  skirts  of  their  long  and  loose  coats.  He  altered  the 
commencement  of  the  year  from  the  1st  of  September  to  the 
1st  of  January — a  proceeding  which  gave  great  offence  to  his 
people,  and  especially  to  the  priests — changed  their  barbarous 
marriage  customs,  and  introduced  many  other  social  and  moral 
reforms.  In  his  anxiety  to  promote  the  civilization  of  his  own 
empire,  he  was  quite  regardless,  however,  of  the  rights  of  other 
countries.  Moscow,  the  Russian  capital,  was  ill  adapted  for 
commerce,  and  Peter  resolved  now  to  build  a  new  metropolis 
which  should  be  free  from  this  defect.  The  spot  which  he 
selected  for  its  site  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Xeva,  adjoin- 
ing the  Gulf  of  Finland.  The  land  belonged  to  Sweden,  with 
whom  he  had  no  ground  or  even  pretext  for  a  quarrel.  But 
Peter  had  no  scruples  about  committing  an  act  of  robbery 
for  the  benefit  of  his  people.  Entering  into  an  alliance  with  the 
kings  of  Poland  and  Denmark  against  Sweden,  the  czar  at  the  head 
of  sixty  thousand  men  invaded  the  province  of  Ingria,  and  laid 
siege  to  the  fortified  town  of  Narva.  But  Charles  XII.  hastened 
to  the  relief  of  the  place  at  the  head  of  only  nine  thousand  men,  and 
inflicted  upon  the  Russians  a  most  ignominious  defeat,  capturing 
nearly  forty  thousand  prisoners.  Far  from  being  dispirited  at  this 
reverse,  however,  Peter  was  only  stimulated  to  redoubled  exer- 
tions, and  observed  that  the  Swedes  would  at  length  teach  his 
soldiers  to  beat  them.  In  the  midst  of  the  war  with  Sweden 
occurred  an  event  which  exercised  an  important  influence  upon 
Peter's  character  and  future  career — his  second  marriage.  Some 
years  before  this  he  had  divorced  his  wife  who  had  been  chosen 
for  him  in  his  boyhood,  mainly,  it  is  believed,  because  being  a 
woman  of  mean  intellect,  a  slave  of  superstition  and  bigotry,  the 
mere  creature  of  the  priests,  she  had  thwarted  his  schemes  and 
opposed  herself  to  all  his  reforms.  In  1G99  he  met  with  his 
future  empress,  a  Livonian  peasant  girl  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner  at  the  siege  of  Marienberg,  and  was  now  a  servant  in 
the  family  of  Prince  Menschikoff.  He  entered  into  conversation 
with  her,  and  was  so  much  captivated  by  her  intelligence,  cheerful 
and  lively  disposition,  and  amiable  temper,  that  he  soon  after 
married  her,  first  privately  and  then  publicly,  and  speedily  found 
that  she  was  in  every  way  the  wife  he  wanted.  Soon  after  this 
event  the  death  of  the  patriarch,  or  supreme  head  of  the  Russian 
church,  afforded  the  czar  an  opportunity  of  carrying  out  some 
long-projected  changes  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  He  boldly  abo- 
lished the  office  of  patriarch,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  church — a  step  which  has  contributed  greatly  to  augment 
the  power  of  his  successors,  though  it  very  naturally  aggravated 
the  discontent  which  his  reforms  bad  excited  amongst  the  clergy. 
They  were  for  the  most  part  sunk  in  gross  ignorance  and  super- 
stition, and  lost  no  opportunity  of  vilifying  and  thwarting  their 
sovereign,  whom  they  denounced  as  Antichrist.  They  taught 
the  people  that  his  reforms  were  opposed  to  the  will  of  heaven, 
and  among  other  tricks  contrived  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
pictures  of  the  saints  wept  at  the  backslidings  of  the  monarch 
and  his  subjects.  The  war  with  Sweden  still  continued,  but 
Peter  at  length  succeeded  in  wresting  the  coveted  provinces  from 
his  adversary,  and  commenced  the  erection  of  his  new  capital. 
The  spot  selected  for  its  site  was  a  miserable  morass,  liable  at 
certain  seasons  to  be  flooded  by  the  waters  of  the  gulf — without 
building  materials  of  any  kind,  with  a  barren  soil  all  around, 
and  a  climate  of  almost  polar  severity:  but  his  indomitable 
resolution  overcame  these  difficulties,  which  to  most  men  would 


,;,peared  insuperable,  and  under  his  marvellous  energies  a 

splendid  citv  rose  oo  that  dreary  marsh,  and  henceforth  became 

the  seal  ipire.    The  senate  was  transferred  from 

St  Petersburg  in  1713,  and  the  emperor's  summer 

trere  completed  in  1715.     Having  now  been 

-t'ul  in  gaining  the  objects  for  which  war  had  been  under- 
taken. Peter  became  anxious  for  peace.  But  the  Swedish  king, 
indignant  at  the  spoliation  of  his  territory,  was  bent  upon  repri- 
.J  marched  into  Russia  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army, 
determined  to  dictate  a  treaty  of  peace  at  Moscow.     The  czar 

:  id  slowly  before  the  advancing  enemy,  drawing  them  on 

.  step  into  the  heart  of  the  barren  country.  But  Charles 
was  induced  by  the  representations  and  promises  of  the  double 
traitor  Mazeppa,  the  hetman  of  the  Cossacks,  to  turn  aside  in 
jrder  to  reduce  the  Ukraine;  and  after  losing  many  thousands  of 
his  men  from  cold,  hunger,  and  disease,  with  the  remnant  of  his 
army  he  laid  siege  in  May,  1709,  to  the  town  of  Pultowa,  where 
in  June  his  army  was  completely  routed  and  destroyed  by  the 
czar.  Charles  escaped  to  1  lender,  and  took  refuge  among  the 
Turks,  whom  he  succeeded  in  persuading  to  declare  war  against 
the  czar,  with  the  view  of  recovering  Azoph  and  expelling  the 
Bossians  from  the  Black  Sea.  Peter  having  levied  an  army  of  forty 
thousand  men,  inarched  to  the  Turkish  frontiers,  accompanied  by 
the  czarina,  whom  he  had  just  before  publicly  acknowledged  as 
his  wife.  Relying  on  the  promise  of  assistance  from  the  faithless 
hospodar  of  Moldavia,  he  crossed  the  Pruth,  and  advanced  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jassy.  Here  he  found  himself  hemmed  in 
on  all  sides,  destitute  of  provisions,  and  with  a  rapid  river  rolling 
between  him  and  his  dominions.  A  desperate  struggle  ensued,  which 
was  protracted  for  three  days,  and  cost  him  eighteen  thousand  men. 
Peter  gave  up  all  for  lost  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  tent,  where 
his  wife  found  him  in  a  convulsive  fit,  to  which  he  was  liable. 
She  calmed  his  mind  and  cheered  his  spirit,  and  proposed  that  a 
negotiation  should  be  attempted  with  the  enemy.  Her  advice 
was  followed,  and  her  pearls  and  every  article  of  value  which  the 
camp  could  furnish  were  sent  as  presents  to  the  grand  vizier. 
The  Turkish  general  proved  unexpectedly  placable  and  moderate 
in  his  demands.  Hostilities  were  immediately  suspended,  and 
peace  was  concluded  on  condition  that  Azoph  should  be  surren- 
dered to  the  Turks,  the  czar  excluded  from  the  Black  Sea,  and 
the  Russian  army  withdrawn  beyond  the  Danube.  The  extra- 
ordinary services  of  Catherine  on  this  "desperate  occasion,"  as 
he  termed  it,  were  publicly  acknowledged  by  the  czar  when  she 
was  subsequently  crowned  empress.  In  1  715—16  Peter  made  a 
second  tour  in  Europe,  taking  Catherine  with  him.  He  visited 
Saardam,  where  eighteen  years  before  he  had  worked  as  a  ship- 
builder, and  pointed  out  to  the  czarina  with  much  interest  the 
little  cabin  in  which  he  had  lived.  He  remained  nearly  three 
months  in  Holland  transacting  some  important  political  business, 
and  after  visiting  Mecklenburg,  Hamburg,  Pyrmont,  Schwerin, 
Rostock,  and  Copenhagen,  he  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  by 
way  of  Berlin.  The  closing  years  of  the  czar  were  clouded  by  a 
dark  and  mysterious  occurrence,  which  has  given  rise  to  much 
controversy,  and  has  left  a  stain  upon  his  memory.  His  son 
Alexis  by  his  first  wife,  had  been  unwisely  left  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  mother.  He  was  a  young  man  of  low  intellect,  but 
of  a  cunning  and  mischievous  disposition,  which  had  been  still 
further  degraded  by  a  vicious  education;  and  his  friends  were 
systematically  chosen  from  among  the  disaffected  bayards  and 
priests  who  were  fiercely  hostile  to  the  new  policy.  When  he  was 
about  twenty  years  of  age  his  father  sent  him  to  travel,  and  on 
his  return  married  him  to  an  amiable  and  intelligent  princess, 
who  died  in  less  than  four  years  of  a  broken  heart  from  his 
neglect  and  brutality.  Peter,  provoked  beyond  endurance  at 
his  son's  riotous  and  dissipated  life,  repeatedly  threatened  to 
disinherit  him  and  consign  him  to  a  monastery.  At  length, 
alarmed  by  some  treasonable  schemes  which  the  wretched  youth 
had  concocted,  he  despatched  messengers  after  him  to  Naples, 
where  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  they  by  a  solemn  assurance  of  his 
father's  forgiveness  induced  him  to  accompany  them  to  Russia. 
On  his  arrival  at  Moscow  (February,  1718)  he  was  publicly  disin- 
herited; arraigned  as  a  criminal,  and  tried  for  conspiring  against 
his  father's  life  and  throne,  by  a  body  of  "  ministers  and  sena- 
tors, estates  military  and  civil;"  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to 
death.  Whether  Peter  intended  to  permit  the  execution  of 
this  sentence  canr.ot  now  be  known  ;  but  on  hearing  it  read  Alexis 
fell  into  a  fit,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  recovered, 
though  he  lingered  for  some  time,  and  died  in  prison  on  the  7th 


of  July.  The  extreme  severity  of  the  czar  was  greatly  blamed  at 
the  time,  and  many  absurd  stories  were  current  respecting  this 
dismal  tragedy.  In  1721  peace  was  concluded  with  Sweden  on 
the  mediation  of  France,  and  the  provinces  of  Livonia,  Esthonia, 
Ingria,  Carelia,  Wyburg,  and  the  adjacent  islands,  were  ceded 
to  Russia.  On  this  occasion  Peter  was  requested  by  the  senate, 
and  after  some  hesitation  consented,  to  adopt  the  title  of  "  Peter 
the  Great,  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  and  Father  of  his  country." 
In  1722  Peter  found  a  pretext  for  a  quarrel  with  Persia,  having 
coveted  a  portion  of  its  territories ;  and  entered  upon  a  campaign 
which  terminated  in  his  acquisition  of  those  beautiful  and  fertile 
provinces  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea  ;  and  in  1724  he  con- 
ducted a  powerful  fleet  against  Sweden  to  enforce  certain  claims 
in  behalf  of  the  duke  of  Holstein.  His  active  and  eventful  life 
now  drew  near  a  close  ;  but  he  busied  himself  to  the  last  in 
schemes  for  the  improvement  of  his  empire,  in  protecting  his 
new  capital  against  inundations,  in  continuing  the  Ladoga  canal, 
in  the  erection  of  an  academy  of  sciences,  reforming  the  monas- 
teries, and  promoting  the  labours  of  the  legislative  body  and  the 
commerce  of  the  country.  His  health  had  been  for  some  time  in 
a  declining  state,  and  he  suffered  severely  from  a  strangury;  but 
his  death  was  hastened  by  a  severe  cold  which  he  caught  from 
leaping  into  the  water  to  assist  a  stranded  boat  filled  with  soldiers 
and  sailors.  He  breathed  his  last  on  the  28th  of  January,  1725, 
in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  accordance  with  his  wishes 
was  succeeded  by  his  wife,  who,  however,  survived  him  only  two 
years.  The  personal  appearance  of  Peter  was  imposing.  He  was 
tall  and  robust,  active,  nimble  of  foot,  quick  and  impatient  in  his 
gestures,  and  rapid  in  all  his  movements.  His  face  was  plump 
and  round,  with  curling  brown  hair ;  his  features  were  regular ; 
but  their  general  expression  was  severe,  and  at  times  even  fero- 
cious. He  was  lively  and  sociable,  however,  in  his  manners,  and 
very  accessible.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  powerful  and 
original  genius,  and  rendered  services  of  inestimable  value  to  his 
ignorant  and  barbarous  subjects  ;  but  great  vices  as  well  as  great 
virtues,  things  mighty  and  mean,  were  combined  in  his  character. 
At  one  time  he  exhibited  the  most  marked  benevolence  and 
humanity,  at  another  a  total  disregard  of  human  life.  He  was 
at  once  kind-hearted  and  cruel,  and  often  gave  way  to  violent 
passions  and  indulged  in  the  grossest  sensualities — the  fruits,  in 
part  at  least,  of  the  barbarism  of  his  country  and  his  own  imper- 
fect education.  "  He.  gave  a  polish,"  says  Voltaire,  "  to  his 
people,  and  was  himself  a  savage  ;  he  taught  them  the  art  of  war 
of  which  he  was  himself  ignorant ;  from  the  sight  of  a  small  boat 
on  the  river  Moskwa,  he  erected  a  powerful  fleet ;  made  himself 
an  expert  shipwright,  sailor,  pilot,  and  commander ;  he  changed 
the  manners,  customs,  and  laws  of  the  Russians,  and  lives  in 
their  memory  as  the  father  of  his  country." — J.  T. 

PETER  II.(Alexevicii),  Emperor  of  Russia,  grandson  of  the 
preceding  by  his  son  Alexis,  was  born  in  1714,  and  succeeded  to 
the  throne  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  on  the  death  of  the  Empress 
Catherine  in  1727.  During  his  brief  reign  a  mere  puppet  in 
the  hands  of  Dolgorouki,  he  died  of  small-pox  on  the  29th  of 
January,  1730,  and  was  succeeded  by  Anna  Ivanovna. — J.  T. 

PETER  III.  (Feodorovicii),  Emperor  of  Russia,  was  the  son 
of  the  duke  of  Holstein  Gottorp  by  Anne,  daughter  of  Peter  the 
Great,  and  was  born  in  1726.  In  1742  he  was  nominated  heir 
to  the  throne,  and  proclaimed  grand-duke  of  Russia  by  the 
Empress  Elizabeth.  He  accordingly  went  to  Russia,  became  a 
member  of  the  Greek  church,  and  was  baptized  on  the  18th  of 
November,  when  he  laid  aside  his  original  name  of  Charles 
Frederick  Ulric,  and  received  the  designation  of  Peter  Feodoro- 
vicii. His  aunt  found  him  a  wife  in  the  person  of  the  Princess 
Sophia  of  Anhalt  Zerbst,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1745. 
Oranienliaum  was  assigned  him  as  a  residence,  but  he  was  not 
permitted  to  take  any  part  in  public  affairs.  On  the  death  of 
Elizabeth  on  the  5th  of  January,  1762,  Peter  ascended  the 
throne,  but  soon  showed  that  he  was  quite  unfit  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  office.  He  was  drunken  and  licentious  in  his 
habits,  was  passionately  fond  of  training  dogs  and  arranging 
puppet-shows,  and  would  sit  for  hours  together  listening  with 
delight  to  a  merry-andrew  singing  vulgar  and  ribald  songs. 
He  had  long  been  alienated  from  his  wife,  to  whom,  indeed 
almost  from  the  outset  of  their  married  life  he  had  been  an  object 
of  contempt.  Her  intrigues  were  at  length  suspected  by  him ; 
he  began  to  talk  of  repudiating  and  confining  her  for  life,  and 
then  marrying  a  lady  of  the  noble  family  of  Vorontzoff.  The 
empress  had  long  been  carefully  cultivating  popularity  with  the 
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people,  and  had  formed  a  powerful  party  in  lier  favour.  She 
was  soon  made  aware  of  the  intentions  of  her  weak  and 
debauched  husband,  and  instantly  resolved  to  anticipate  them. 
Her  plans  were  speedily  organized,  and  in  three  days  the  revolution 
was  accomplished.  Peter,  while  living  in  fancied  security,  was 
suddenly  dethroned  and  arrested  on  the  14th  July,  1762,  and 
conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Ropscha,  about  thirty  miles  from  St. 
Petersburg,  where  an  attempt  to  take  him  off  by  poison  having 
failed,  he  was  strangled  by  Alexis  Orloff,  one  of  his  wife's 
favourites.  At  the  time  of  his  assassination  Peter  was  in  the 
thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  had  enjoyed  the  imperial 
dignity  for  only  six  months. — J.  T. 
PETEB.     See  Pedro. 

PETER  the  Cruel,  King  of  Castile  and  Leon,  was  born  in 
1334,  and  succeeded  his  father,  Alonzo  XL,  in  1350.  At  the 
very  commencement  of  his  reign  he  manifested  that  cruelty  and 
bloodthirstiness  which  were  the  most  prominent  features  of  his 
character.  His  first  step  was  to  put  to  death  Leonora  de  Guz- 
man, the  mistress  of  his  father,  and  the  mother  of  a  numerous 
family;  and  soon  after  he  murdered  the  adelantado  of  Castile, 
because  the  people  of  Burgos  refused  to  pay  a  certain  tax  without 
the  sanction  of  the  cortes.  By  the  advice  of  his  uncle,  Alonzo 
IV.,  king  of  Portugal,  he  professed  his  willingness  to  adopt  a 
conciliatory  policy  towards  his  half  brothers,  the  sons  of  Dona 
Leonora,  and  even  invited  the  eldest  of  them,  Don  Enrique,  to 
his  court.  But.  they  could  not  trust  him,  and  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful rebellion  against  his  authority  they  took  refuge  in  Arragon. 
In  1353  Peter  married  Blanche,  daughter  of  the  duke  de  Bourbon, 
whom  he  treated  unkindly,  and  soon  confined  in  the  fortress  of 
Arevalo.  He  then  married  Doila  Juan  a  de  Castro,  a  lady  of  a 
noble  Galician  family,  but  speedily  abandoned  her  also  in  conse- 
quence of  his  passion  for  his  mistress,  Maria  de  Padilla.  Ferdi- 
nando  Perez  de  Castro,  a  powerful  noble,  brother  of  Doiia  Juana, 
incensed  at  the  bad  treatment  of  his  sister,  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt,  and  a  fierce  civil  war  ensued  which  lasted  for  several 
years,  and  terminated  in  the  triumph  of  Peter,  who  put  to  death 
many  of  the  leaders  of  the  league  against  him,  including  his 
natural  brother  Fadrique,  whom  he  ordered  his  guard  to  kill  in 
his  own  presence.  He  next  entered  into  an  agreement  with  his 
cousin  and  namesake,  the  king  of  Portugal,  for  the  mutual 
surrender  of  their  respective  subjects  who  had  fled  from  their 
authority.  This  covenant  of  blood  was  carried  into  effect  in 
1300,  and  the  unfortunate  refugees  on  both  sides  were  at  once 
put  to  death.  In  the  following  year  Blanche,  the  imprisoned 
queen,  died  of  poison  administered  by  order  of  her  husband;  and 
in  1362  he  murdered  with  his  own  hand  Abu  Said,  the  Moorish 
king  (who  had  come  to  Seville  for  the  purpose  of  doing  homage 
to  Peter  for  his  kingdom)  apparently  from  no  higher  motive  than 
the  desire  of  obtaining  possession  of  the  valuable  property  which 
Abu  Said  had  brought  with  him.  The  kings  of  Arragon  and 
Navarre,  assisted  by  a  number  of  distinguished  French  knights 
who  resented  the  cruel  treatment  of  Blanche,  invaded  Castile  in 
13G6  and  proclaimed  Enrique,  Pedro's  eldest  brother,  as  king. 
Pedro  fled  into  Portugal,  but  having  received  the  assistance  of 
the  Black  Prince,  son  of  Edward  III.  of  England,  he  defeated  the 
invaders  and  their  friends  at  Najera,  3d  April,  1367  ;  and  after 
the  departure  of  the  English,  to  whom  he  had  behaved  faith- 
lessly, he  inflicted,  as  usual,  savage  cruelties  on  his  prisoners. 
But  in  1369  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  was 
stabbed  in  a  scuffle  by  his  brother,  who  succeeded  him  under  the 
title  of  Enrique  II. — J.  T. 

PETER  of  Blois  or  PETRUS  BLESENSIS,  an  ecclesi- 
astic of  the  twelfth  century,  was  the  son  of  respectable  parents 
in  Bretagne,  known  for  their  wealth  and  almsgiving.  He  studied 
at  Paris  poetry,  law,  and  oratory,  and  added  to  his  accomplish- 
ments by  a  sojourn  at  Bologna.  On  his  way  from  the  latter 
place  to  Rome,  in  1163,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  partisans 
of  the  anti-pope,  Victor  IV.  In  1167  he  went  to  Sicily,  and 
became  preceptor  to  the  young  prince,  afterwards  William  III., 
through  the  favour  of  Stephen,  archbishop  of  Palermo,  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  kingdom.  On  the  fall  of  the  latter  Peter  returned 
to  France,  and  passed  some  time  at  the  Norman  court  of  King 
Henry  II.  of  England,  by  whom  he  was  employed  on  various 
missions  to  Paris  and  Rome.  Richard,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, made  him  chancellor  of  that  see.  He  also  received  the 
archdeaconry  of  Bath.  On  the  death  of  King  Henry,  Peter 
remained  in  the  employment  of  Queen  Eleanor.  He  received  no 
further  ecclesiastical  preferment,  save  the  archdeaconry  of  Lon- 


don, granted  to  him  after  he  had  been  deprived  of  that  of  Bath. 
This  neglect  of  so  learned  a  man  may  have  been  due  to  Peter's 
friendship  for  the  bishop  of  Ely,  who  fell  under  the  displeasure 
of  the  court  during  the  absence  of  King  Richard  I.  Peter  died 
in  England  between  1198  and  1200.  His  letters  and  other 
writings,  which  were  collected  together  during  his  lifetime  by 
order  of  King  Henry  II.,  are  interesting  from  the  incidental 
notices  they  contain  of  contemporaneous  events  and  manners. 
The  first  printed  edition  of  the  works  of  this  writer  appeared 
about  1480,  at  Brussels,  and  the  latest  in  1847,  edited  by  Dr. 
Giles,  in  4  vols.  8vo. — R.  H. 

PETER  of  Cluny,  also  called  Mauritius,  and  the  Vener- 
able, was  born  in  Auvergne  in  1092,  and  was  abbot  of  Cluny 
and  general  of  his  order  in  1121.  He  is  famous  as  the  pro- 
tector of  Abelard,  whose  funeral  oration  he  delivered,  and  whose 
epitaph  he  wrote.  He  made  or  got  executed  a  Latin  version 
of  the  Koran,  and  wrote  against  the  Mahometans,  Jews,  and 
heretics.     He  died  in  1156.— B.  H.  C. 

PETER  the  Hermit,  whose  name  is  so  inseparably  inter- 
woven with  the  origin  of  the  Crusades,  was  born  about  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century  at  Amiens,  in  the  province  of 
Picardy  in  France.  He  was  of  good  birth  ;  and  having  received 
his  education  at  Paris  and  in  Italy,  he  took  military  service 
under  the  counts  of  Boulogne,  and  was  engaged  in  the  war 
against  Flanders  in  1071.  Quitting  the  profession  of  arms,  he 
married,  and  became  the  father  of  several  children ;  but  on  his 
wife's  decease  he  retired,  in  the  first  instance  to  a  convent,  and 
then  to  a  hermitage.  Shut  up  there  in  solitude  and  silence,  and 
brooding  over  the  world  of  his  own  thoughts,  imagination,  which 
in  Peter's  case  appears  to  have  been  a  dominant  influence,  sup- 
plied fuel  to  the  flame  of  enthusiastic  reverie.  He  believed 
himself  blest  with  special  visions,  and  the  subject  of  peculiar 
revelations.  Next,  undertaking  in  such  a  frame  of  mind  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  he  was  filled  with  grief  on  beholding 
the  sufferings  to  which,  at  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  the  pil- 
grims thither  were  exposed;  and  he  resolved  to  announce  their 
miseries  to  Christendom.  "  From  Palestine,"  says  Gibbon, 
writing  in  the  spirit  of  the  school  to  which  the  great  historian 
belonged,  "  Peter  returned  an  accomplished  fanatic  ;  but,  as  he 
excelled  in  the  popular  madness  of  the  times,  Pope  Urban  II. 
received  him  as  a  prophet,  applauded  his  glorious  design,  pro- 
mised to  support  it  in  a  general  council,  and  encouraged  him  to 
proclaim  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land."  Let  us  more  justly 
style  the  hermit  a  sincere,  impassioned  enthusiast,  devoid 
doubtless  of  either  intellectual  depth  or  penetration,  yet  none 
the  less  devoured  with  the  fire  of  a  consuming  earnestness.  "It 
may  be  noted,"  is  the  true  remark  of  Neander,  "  as  a  peculiar 
trait  in  the  life  of  these  times,  that  men  of  mean  outward 
appearance,  and  with  bodily  frames  worn  down  by  deprivation, 
were  enabled  by  a  fiery  energy  of  discourse  to  produce  the 
greatest  effects.  Peter  the  Hermit  was  a  person  of  small  stature 
and  ungainly  shape ;  still  the  fire  of  his  eloquence,  the  strong 
faith  and  the  enthusiasm  which  furnished  him  with  a  copious 
flow  of  language,  made  a  greater  impression  in  proportion  to  the 
weakness  of  the  instrument."  In  a  monkish  cowl,  with  a 
woollen  cloak  over  it,  and  riding  barefoot  on  a  mule,  Peter 
traversed  Italy,  France,  and  other  countries,  everywhere  rousing 
the  enthusiasm  that  lay  dormant  in  the  hearts  of  all.  At  his 
summons  awakened  Europe  rushed  to  arms,  for  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Infidel  and  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  During 
the  council  of  Clermont,  in  1095,  the  listening  thousands  shouted 
with  one  voice,  "  It  is  the  will  of  God!"  and  impressed  on  their 
garments  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  first  crusade  became  an 
accomplished  fact.  The  departure  of  the  expedition  was  fixed 
for  the  15th  August,  1096  ;  but  ere  that  period  arrived,  a  mighty 
host-,  amounting  to  one  hundred  thousand  persons,  left  France 
for  the  East,  with  Peter  the  Hermit  at  their  head,  and  Walter 
the  Penniless  as  his  lieutenant.  Peter  was  only  an  enthusiast 
and  an  orator ;  he  possessed  the  power  of  rousing,  not  that  of 
leading  vast  masses  of  men.  His  army  was  beaten  and  dispersed 
at  Semlin  by  the  Hungarians,  with  whom  he  had  rashly  involved 
himself  in  hostilities  ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  con- 
ducted to  Constantinople  the  scattered  remnant  of  his  followers. 
Hastened  by  the  Emperor  Alexius  across  to  Asia,  they  fell  an 
easy  prey  to  Soliman,  who  totally  defeated  them  on  the  plains  of 
Nice.  Peter,  however,  had  remained  behind  at  Constantinople. 
Throughout  the  first  crusade  the  name  of  its  great  promoter  is 
seldom  prominent.     At  the  siege  of  Antiuch  in  1097,  hisenthu- 
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1  he  made  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  iM  of  the  crusaders.     Bat,  alter  the  capture  of 

Antioch,  lie  accompanied  the  christian  army  to  Jerusalem,  and 
delivered,  we  are  informed,  a  discourse  to  the  soldiers  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  Returning  to  Europe,  he  founded  a  monastery 
near  Huy,  in  the  di  I      :■'.  and  there  closed  his  strange 

and  stormy  career  in  peace.  This  singular  personage  died  on 
the  7th  July,  1115.— J.  J. 

PE  rER  mi:  Lombard,  as  his  name  denotes,  was  a  native  of 
Lombardy.  He  was  born  near  Novara  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
twelfth  century.  Anselm,  the  groat  theologian  of  the  eleventh 
century,  as  Peter  v. as  of  the  twelfth,  was  a  native  of  the  same 
district.  The  date  of  Peter's  birth  is  unknown.  In  1 159  he  was 
Paris,  and  the  date  of  his  death  is  only  five 
years  later,  or  L164.  There  seems  to  be  no  materials  for  his  bio- 
graphy  j  and  his  great  reputation  rests  entirely  on  his  famous  books 
ich  were  designed  to  be  and  became  gradually 
the  manual  of  the  schools.  The  books  are  four,  and  they  range 
over  the  whole  tield  of  theology  in  the  most  comprehensive  and 
exhaustive  maimer.  The  first  treats  ''De  Mysterio  Trinitatis 
Sancti,  de  Deo  uno  et  trino;"  the  second,  "De  rerum  corporalinm 
et  spiritualium,  creatione  et  formatione,  aliisque  pluribus  eo  per- 
tinentibus ; "  the  third,  "De  incarnatione  Verbi  aliisque  ad  hoc 
spectantibus;"  and  the  fourth,  "  De  sacramentis  et  signis  sacra- 
mentalibus."  "  The  period  of  systematizing  scholasticism,  and  of 
endless  commentary  on  the  Sentences  of  the  masters,  commences 
with  Peter  Lombard,"  says  Baur.  Hase  adds,  "It  was  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  ingenuity  and  depth  displayed  in  the  work 
in  question,  as  in  consequence  of  the  position  which  its  author 
occupied  in  the  church,  of  his  success  in  removing  oppositions, 
and  of  its  general  perspicuity,  that  it  became  the  manual  of  the 
twelfth  century  and  the  model  of  the  subsequent  one."    Milman 

a  similar,  but  somewhat  higher  judgment,  upon  him  and 
his  great  work.  "Peter  adhered  rigidly  to  all  that  passed  for 
scripture,  and  was  the  authorized  interpretation  of  the  scriptures, 
to  all  which  had  become  the  creed  in  the  traditions,  law  in  the 
decretals  of  the  church.  He  seems  to  have  no  apprehension  of 
doubt  in  his  stern  dogmatism;  he  will  not  recognize  any  of  the 
difficulties  suggested  by  philosophy;  he  cannot  or  will  not  per- 
ceive the  weak  points  of  his  own  system.  He  has  the  great  merit 
that,  opposed  as  he  was  to  the  prevailing  Platonism  throughout 
the  "  Sentences"  the  ethical  principle  predominates.  His  excel- 
lence is  perspicuity,  simplicity,  definiteness  of  moral  purpose;  the 
distinctions  are  endless,  subtle,  idle;  but  he  wrote  from  conflicting 
authorities  to  reconcile  writers  at  war  with  each  other  and  with 
themselves." — T. 

PETER  MARTYR  (Vermilio),  an  early  protestant  divine, 

rii  at  Florence  in  1500.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered 
the  order  of  the  canons  regular  of  St.  Augustine  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Fiesole.  In  1519  he  removed  to  a  similar  institution  at 
Padua,  and  in  1526  he  created  great  sensation  by  his  preaching. 
Preferment  flowed  in  upon  him,  he  was  elected  abbot  of  Spoleto, 
then  principal  of  a  college  in  Naples,  and  lastly  prior  of  a  very 
rich  abbey  at  Garcia.  But  his  opinions  were  changing  through  his 
study  of  the  works  of  the  reformers,  and  his  mind  inclined  to 
protestant  views.  As  he  was  not  a  man  to  conceal  his  senti- 
ments, the  result  was  that  he  was  summoned  before  a  council  of 
rder  at  Genoa.  Anticipating  what  the  result  to  himself 
would  be,  he  did  not  obey  the  summons,  but  fled  to  Pisa,  and 
thence  to  Zurich.  The  protestant  clergy  in  that  Swiss  town 
gave  him  a  hearty  welcome,  and  soon  afterwards  he  became  pro- 

of  divinity  at  Strasburg.     In  15-17,  and  at  the  invitation 

tnmer,  he  with  Bucer,  Fagius,  and  others,  came  over  to 
England.  He  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  theology  at  Oxford 
in  15  19,  and  while  he  laboured  zealously  in  his  vocation  as  a 
teacher,  he  was  active  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. On  Queen  Mary's  accession,  being  ordered  at  once  to  quit 
the  country,  he  returned  and  taught  in  Strasburg,  removing  in 
L556  to  Zurich  [n  L561  he  assisted  al  the  famous  conference 
at  Poissy,  and  died  at  Zurich  in  the  following  year.  Peter  was 
a  man  of  learning  and  very  great  industry,  and  according  to  all 

its  very  amiable.  Of  his  numerous  theological  writings 
bis  '•  Loci  Communes,"  and  some  of  his  commentaries,  are  best 
known  at  th  day.     Peter  had  followed  the  example 

of  Luther,  ami  married   a  nun.      She  died  during  his  residence 

brd,  but  in  the  reign  of  Mary  b  ere  dug  up  and 

iguominiously  thrust  beneath  a  dunghill. — J.  E. 

PETER  XOLASCO  (St.),  founder  of  the  order  of  mercy  for 


the  redemption  of  captives,  was  born  at  St.  Papoul  in  Languedoc, 
about  the  year  11 89.  From  his  earliest  years  he  was  noticed 
as  being  remarkably  devout  and  charitable.  He  accompanied 
Simon  de  Montfort  on  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  and 
after  Pedro,  king  of  Arragon,  had  fallen  on  the  field  of  Muret, 
was  intrusted  by  De  Montfort  with  the  care  and  education  of  the 
young  Prince  James.  In  pursuance  of  this  duty  he  went  to 
Barcelona.  Here  he  became  aware  of  the  detention  of  great 
numbers  of  christians  among  the  Moors,  and  conceived  the  reso- 
lution of  devoting  his  fortune  and  life  to  the  work  of  their 
deliverance.  Having  first  consulted  the  king  and  St.  Raymond 
of  Pennafort,  he  established  his  new  order  for  this  purpose  at 
Barcelona  in  12"23.  After  toiling  for  many  years  as  the  first 
general  of  the  order,  his  increasing  infirmities  obliged  him  to 
retire,  and  he  died  in  1256,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven. — T.  A. 

PETERBOROUGH,  Charles  Mokdaoht,  Earl  of,  a  famous 
English  general  and  statesman,  was  the  son  of  John,  Viscount 
Avalon,  and  was  born  in  1662.  He  was  brought  up  at  the  court 
of  Charles  II.;  but  sated  with  its  profligacy,  and  longing  for 
adventure,  he  entered  the  navy  in  his  seventeenth  year,  served 
under  Admirals  Torrington  and  Xarborough  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  fought  gallantly  against  the  pirates  who  infested 
that  sea.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1677,  he  succeeded  to 
the  family  estates  and  titles.  He  exerted  all  his  influence  in 
parliament  to  thwart  the  unconstitutional  measures  of  the  court, 
and  on  the  first  occasion  on  which  he  addressed  the  house  of 
lords  spoke  with  characteristic  eloquence  and  intrepidity  against 
a  standing  army,  and  the  violation  of  the  test  act  by  the  employ- 
ment of  popish  officers.  He  became  an  enthusiastic  partisan 
of  Lord  William  Russell  and  the  whig  patriots,  and  accom- 
panied Sydney  to  the  scaffold.  As  his  income  was  limited  and 
his  generosity  lavish,  his  affairs  soon  became  embarrassed;  and 
knowing  the  hostile  feeling  entertained  towards  him  by  the 
court,  he  retired  to  Holland  in  1686,  and  remained  there  until 
the  Revolution.  He  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  English  nobles 
who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  England  in  his  memorable  expedition  of  1688. 
After  the  accession  of  William  to  the  throne  Mordaunt  was 
rewarded  for  his  services  by  being  appointed  a  member  of  the  privy 
council,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  though 
he  was  utterly  unfit  for  such  an  office,  and  was  created  Earl  of 
Monmouth,  a  title  which  had  been  borne  by  his  maternal  grand- 
father. He  soon  resigned  this  post,  however,  but  was  solaced 
with  a  pension  which  his  profuse  habits  made  necessary  to  him; 
and  in  1690  was  appointed  one  of  the  council  of  nine,  who  were 
to  assist  Queen  Mary  with  advice  during  the  king's  absence  on  his 
Irish  campaign.  In  the  following  year  he  served  with  distinction 
in  Flanders,  and  on  his  return  home  spent  some  time  in  retire- 
ment, enjoying  the  society  of  eminent  men  of  letters  and  !>oa>t- 
ing  of  his  infidelity  and  his  immoralities.  He  soon  became  tired 
of  this  obscurity;  and  apparently  with  no  higher  motive  than 
the  desire  of  making  a  great  sensation,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  proceedings  against  Sir  John  Fenwick,  of  whom  he  attempted 
to  make  a  tool  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  Marlborough,  Shrews- 
bury, and  the  other  whigs,  who  had  held  treasonable  intercourse 
with  James.  On  Fenwick's  refusal  to  follow  his  advice,  he 
turned  round  and  became  one  of  the  most  zealous  advocates  for 
his  attainder  and  execution.  The  double  and  dishonourable  part 
he  had  acted  in  this  matter  was  discovered,  and  in  spite  of  his 
solemn  denial  he  was  found  guilty,  sent  to  the  Tower,  turned  out 
of  all  his  offices,  and  had  his  name  struck  out  of  the  council 
book.  In  a  short  time  he  regained  his  liberty,  and  though  now 
a  di  honoured  and  a  ruined  man,  he  set  himself  with  character- 
istic energy  and  intrepidity  to  retrieve  his  fallen  fortunes,  and 
was  successful  beyond  what  he  could  have  hoped.  On  the  death 
of  William,  Mordaunt,  now  become  earl  of  Peterborough  through 
the  influence  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  whom  he  had  capti- 
vated by  his  graceful  flattery  and  brilliant  wit,  was  received  into 
favour.  During  the  war  of  the  succession  in  Spain  he  was 
appointed  in  1705  commander  of  the  expedition  sent  to  support 
the  pretensions  of  the  Archduke  Charles  to  the  Spanish  throne. 
On  reaching  the  coast  of  Spain  the  troops  landed  at  Altea  in 
Valencia,  where  they  were  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  inhabitants. 
In  the  operations  which  followed  the  genius  of  Peterbo 
shone  with  peculiar  splendour.  In  spite  of  almost  insuperable 
difficulties  he  captured  the  strong  fortress  of  Monjuich  and  the 
town  of  Barcelona,  reduced  stronghold  after  stronghold,  repeatedly 
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defeated  large  bodies  of  the  enemy  with  greatly  inferior  forces,  and 
at  length  drove  the  duke  of  Anjou  out  of  Spain  with  twenty-five 
thousand  Frenchmen  at  his  back.  If  his  allies  had  acted  with 
equal  vigour  and  skill  the  archduke  would  in  all  probability  have 
made  good  his  claims  to  the  Spanish  crown.  But  his  cause  was 
ruined  by  the  sluggishness,  stupidity,  and  wrongheadedness  of 
the  archduke  himself,  and  his  trusted  councillors.  The  indomi- 
table courage  of  Peterborough,  his  courtly  spirit,  and  gallantry 
to  the  fair  sex,  made  him  a  great  favourite  among  the  Spanish 
people;  but  his  brilliant  successes  and  immoderate  vanity  caused 
him  to  be  heartily  hated  by  his  dull,  mean,  and  incompetent  col- 
leagues, and  his  plans  to  be  rejected.  His  patience  was  soon  worn 
out;  and  having  demanded  and  obtained  permission  to  leave  the 
army,  he  was  sent  to  Genoa  to  raise  a  loan  for  the  archduke. 
From  the  moment  of  his  departure  the  tide  of  fortune  ran  strongly 
against  the  allied  cause,  and  disaster  followed  disaster  in  rapid 
succession.  He  returned  to  Valencia  in  1707  merely  as  a  volun- 
teer, and  gave  excellent  advice  to  the  Austrian  generals  respect- 
ing the  management  of  the  war,  which  they  of  course  rejected, 
and  by  following  their  own  plans  soon  utterly  ruined  their  cause. 
The  earl  meanwhile  had  received  letters  of  recall,  and  returned 
to  England,  where  he  triumphantly  defended  himself  against  the 
charges  which  the  archduke  had  sent  against  him  to  the  English 
court.  In  1710  he  was  despatched  to  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  certain  negotiations  with  the  duke  of  Savoy.  Three 
years  later  he  was  created  a  knight  of  the  garter,  and  a  second 
time  sent  to  Italy  as  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  king  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.  On  the  accession  of  George  I.  the  earl  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  naval  forces  of  Great  Britain,  a  post 
which  he  retained  under  that  monarch's  successor,  but  was  not 
again  sent  on  active  service.  In  1717,  while  travelling  in  Italy 
for  the  restoration  of  his  health,  he  was  arrested  at  Bologna  by  the 
order  of  Pope  Clement  XI.,  his  papers  seized,  and  himself  impri- 
soned for  a  month  in  FortUrbain,  an  outrage  for  which  the  pontiff 
was  fain  to  make  an  ample  apology.  The  earl  survived  till  1735, 
and  died  at  Lisbon  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  By  his  first 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Alexander  Fraser,  he  left  two  sons  and  a 
daughter.  His  second  wife  was  the  celebrated  actress,  Anastasia 
Robinson.  Earl  Peterborough  was  probably  the  most  extraordi- 
nary man  of  his  age.  He  was  possessed  of  splendid  abilities, 
romantic  energy,  and  almost  incredible  fertility  and  activity  of 
mind.  He  was  constantly  in  motion,  and  was  said  to  have  seen 
more  kings  and  postilions  than  any  man  in  Europe.  His  kindness 
and  generosity  were  as  conspicuous  as  his  daring  and  originality. 
But  his  great  talents  and  virtues  "were  rendered  almost  useless  to 
the  country,"  says  Macaulay,  "by  his  levity,  his  restlessness,  his 
irritability,  his  morbid  craving  for  novelty  and  excitement.  He  was, 
in  truth,  the  last  of  the  knights-errant,  brave  to  temerity,  liberal 
to  profusion,  courteous  in  his  dealings  with  enemies,  the  protector 
of  the  oppressed,  the  adorer  of  woman."  He  was  a  free-thinker 
in  religion,  and  had  indeed  no  fixed  principles  of  any  kind.  The 
character  of  this  romantic  vainglorious  hero  has  been  drawn  in 
very  pleasing  terms  by  Swift,  who  tells  some  excellent  stories 
illustrative  of  his  spirit  and  wit.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Pope,  Prior,  and  other  leading  wits  of  the  day. — J.  T. 

PETERS,  Hugh,  was  born  at  Fowey  in  Cornwall  in  1599. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  seems  to  have  led  a 
loose  and  disorderly  life,  so  as  at  last  to  incur  the  penalty  of 
public  whipping  and  expulsion  from  the  university.  After  this, 
it  is  said,  he  betook  himself  for  some  time  to  the  stage,  but  through 
the  preaching  of  Sibbs  and  other  puritan  divines,  he  was  brought 
under  serious  convictions,  and  became  decidedly  religious.  He 
was  ordained  by  Montaigne,  bishop  of  London,  and  became  lecturer 
at  St.  Sepulchre's-in-the-City,  where  he  preached  with  great 
acceptance  and  success  for  a  considerable  period;  until  having 
given  offence  by  praying  for  the  queen  in  words  which  seemed 
to  intimate  that  he  thought  her  in  need  of  repentance,  he  was 
apprehended  by  Laud  and  imprisoned.  Through  the  interces- 
sion of  some  influential  noblemen  he,  after  some  time,  obtained 
his  release,  when  he  made  his  way  to  Holland.  Here  he  became 
pastor,  along  with  Dr.  Ames,  of  a  church  formed  on  the  congre- 
gational model,  to  which  he  ministered  for  nearly  six  years  ; 
after  which  he  left  Holland  and  went  to  New  England,  wherein 
1G35  he  became  pastor  of  a  church  at  Salem.  Both  in  Holland 
and  in  America,  his  reputation  was  high  and  his  influence  great. 
After  seven  years'  residence  in  the  colony,  he  was  sent  over 
to  England  to  "  mediate  for  ease  in  customs  and  excise."  He 
found  the  nation  involved  in  the  initiatory  struggles  of  the  great 
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civil  war,  and  though  he  always  intended  returning  to  New  Eng- 
land, his  intention  was  continually  frustrated  by  one  cause  after 
another  in  those  unsettled  times.  Detained  in  England  he 
became  attached  as  a  preacher  to  the  parliamentary  army,  and 
was  with  them  in  many  of  the  great  events  of  the  memorable 
contest  in  which  they  were  engaged.  He  repeatedly  was  sent 
to  report  proceedings  to  the  parliament,  and  oftener  than  once 
received  commendations  and  rewards  from  that  assembly.  He 
was  with  the  army  in  Ireland,  whence  he  was  sent  with  a  colonel's 
commission  to  raise  troops  in  Wales — a  duty  which  he  seems  not 
to  have  discharged  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  employers.  Dur- 
ing the  wars  Peters  had  several  interviews  with  the  king,  and 
according  to  his  own  declaration  made  use  of  these  to  advise  the 
king  to  measures  which  would  have  brought  hostilities  to  an  end 
and  secured  his  crown,  and  Charles  seems  to  have  regarded 
Peters  as  his  friend.  He  was  somewhat  forward  in  the  trial  of 
Laud,  and  it  is  said  received  Laud's  library  as  a  reward  for  this 
and  other  services.  In  1G51  he  was  one  of  a  committee  for 
amending  the  laws,  an  office  for  which  he  acknowledges  his  great 
unfitness.  "  I  was  there,"  he  says,  "  to  pray,  not  to  mend  laws." 
In  165-4  he  was  appointed  one  of  Cromwell's  Triers.  In  1658 
he  was  with  the  army  at  Dunkirk,  where  his  services  as  the 
religious  instructor  and  counsellor  of  the  soldiers  are  gratefully 
acknowledged  in  a  letter  from  Colonel  Lockhart  to  Secretary 
Thurloe.  On  his  return  he  brought  with  him  important  intelli- 
gence for  the  government,  and  was  appointed  to  preach  before 
General  Monk,  then  on  his  march  from  Scotland,  at  St.  Albans. 
When  the  Restoration  took  place,  Peters  was  marked  as  an  object 
of  peculiar  vengeance  by  the  dominant  party.  On  the  13th 
October,  1660,  he  was  indicted  for  high  treason,  and  though 
nothing  was  proved  against  him  but  certain  strong  and  indiscreet 
expressions  in  reference  to  the  late  king,  and  though  he  pro- 
tested and  proved  his  innocence  of  any  overt  act  against  the 
king's  person  or  throne,  he  was  sentenced  to  death,  and  three 
days  after  was  executed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  now  that  this 
was  a  judicial  murder;  to  cover  the  iniquity  of  which  the  most 
unfounded  calumnies  have  been  propagated  against  him.  Peters 
was  not  a  wise  man  in  all  things  ;  he  was  forward  and  hasty  of 
speech ;  but  he  was  a  true  and  sincere  man,  a  man  of  unblemished 
reputation  in  circles  where  nothing  foul  or  mean  was  tolerated, 
and  a  man  who  in  every  respect  was  immensely  the  superior  of 
those  who  have  busied  themselves  in  seeking  to  attach  infamy  to 
his  name.  For  the  true  story  of  Peters'  life  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Brook's  Lives  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iii.  p.  350. — W.  L.  A. 

PETIT,  Jean  Lol'is,  a  celebrated  French  surgeon,  was  born 
at  Paris  on  the  13th  of  March,  167-4.  Anatomy  formed  part  of 
his  earliest  education.  The  celebrated  anatomist,  M.  De  Littre, 
was  resident  in  his  father"s  house,  and  the  child's  observant  and 
imitative  powers  were  early  called  into  play  by  watching  De  Littre 
at  his  anatomical  studies.  Dissection  became  his  amusement. 
One  day  he  was  found  hid  in  a  garret,  engaged  in  dissecting  a 
rabbit  which  he  had  caught.  The  professor  encouraged  and 
instructed  the  boy  :  the  latter  at  the  age  of  seven  began  to  attend 
De  Littre's  anatomical  lectures,  and  so  remarkable  was  his 
progress  that  when  twelve  years  old  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
preparation  of  the  subject  for  his  teacher's  demonstrations.  At 
sixteen  Petit  was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon,  and  attended  the 
practice  of  Mareschal,  the  chief  surgeon  at  La  Charite.  As  a 
proof  of  his  zeal  as  a  student,  it  is  told  that  Mareschal,  going 
one  morning  very  early  to  visit  his  patients  at  the  hospital,  found 
Petit  asleep  by  the  door,  where  he  had  taken  up  his  quarters  in 
order  to  be  soon  enough  to  secure  a  good  place  in  the  operating 
theatre.  In  1692  Petit  entered  the  army  as  a  surgeon.  He 
served  until  1700,  when  he  returned  to  Paris  and  was  admitted 
master  of  surgery.  He  rapidly  advanced  in  fame  and  practice, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  became  one  of  the  first  surgeons 
in  Europe.  He  delivered  courses  of  lectures  on  anatomy  and 
surgery  at  a  school  which  he  had  himself  established,  and  many 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  European  practitioners  were  amongst 
his  pupils.  His  reputation  was  notconfined  to  France.  In  1726 
he  was  summoned  to  attend  the  king  of  Poland  ;  and  in  1734 
his  services  were  required  by  Don  Ferdinand,  afterwards  king  of 
Spain.  He  refused  most  brilliant  offers  of  advancement  abroad, 
preferring  to  remain  in  Paris,  where  his  skill  secured  him  the 
highest  professional  honours.  In  1715  he  was  chosen  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  1731,  on  the  establishment 
of  the  Academy  of  Surgery,  he  was  appointed  director.  He  also 
received  the  honour  of  the  fellowship  of  the  Bora]  Society  of 
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L  indon,  besides  many  other  scientific  distinctions.    The  influence 
it's  practice  and  teaching  on  the  advancement  of  surgery 

M-rv  considerable.  Besides  many  memoirs  contributed  to 
idemy  of  Sciences  and  to  the  Academy  of  Surgery,  he 
published  in  IT'1"-  bis  "Traite*  des  maladies  des  Os,"  a  book 
which  baa  gone  through  many  editions,  and  is  still  read  and 
quoted.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  been  engaged  twelve 
I  treatise  on  surgical  diseases.  After  Petit's 
death  the  work  was  completed  and  published  by  his  pupil,  Dr. 
Leans.     Petit  died  at  Paris  on  the  20th  of  April,  1750,  aged 

ty-BUL  His  qualities  of  heart  and  understanding  were 
well  balanced.  His  reputation  as  a  surgeon  was  only  equalled 
by  his  character  as  a  good  and  benevolent  man. —  F.  C.  W. 

PETITOT,  1 1  an,  a  very  distinguished  painter  in  enamel, 
was  born  at  Geneva  in  1607.  Being  intended  tor  a  jeweller,  he 
was  first  placed  with  an  enameller  to  learn  how  to  prepare 
enamels  for  jewelry.  In  this  art  he  soon  became  so  skilful  that 
he  was  led,  it  is  said  by  the  suggestion  of  Brodier,  to  attempt 
the  production  of  small  pictures  in  enamel.  In  this  he  was  at 
first  unsuccessful,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  fluxes, 
colours,  &c,  which  would  stand  the  requisite  number  of  firings. 
He  and  Brodier,  who  became  his  brother-in-law,  and  worked  with 
him  fifty  years,  made  a  journey  to  Italy  to  ascertain  the  methods 
adopted  by  the  enamellers  of  that  country  ;  but  disappointed 
in  their  inquiries  came  to  England,  where  in  Sir  Theodore  de 
Mayerne,  physician  to  Charles  I.,  they  found  a  chemist  who  had 
been  experimenting  on  colours  and  vitrifying  substances,  and 
who  put  them  in  possession  of  the  precise  information  they  were 
seeking.  De  Mayerne  introduced  Petitot  to  the  king,  who 
received  him  into  his  service,  appointed  him  apartments  in 
Whitehall,  and  directed  him  to  paint  in  enamel  portraits  of  him- 
self, the  queen,  and  other  members  of  the  royal  family,  and  of  the 
court.  Petitot  stayed  in  England  till  the  fall  of  Charles,  and 
whilst  here  executed  a  large  number  of  works,  and  some  of  them 
his  best.  Several  of  these  were  from  the  paintings  of  Vandyck, 
who  is  said  to  have  given  Petitot  valuable  advice  as  to  the 
management  of  portraiture.  On  his  return  to  France  Petitot 
was  introduced  by  Charles  II.  to  Louis  XIV.,  who  made  him  his 
enamel  painter  in  ordinary,  with  apartments  in  the  Louvre  and 
a  handsome  salary.  Petitot  painted  a  large  number  of  portraits 
for  the  king,  not  only  of  the  French  court,  but  of  royal  and 
distinguished  visitors,  and  was  a  great  favourite ;  but  he  was  a 
protestant,  and  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Xantes  he  felt 
himself  uncomfortable  if  not  unsafe  in  France,  and  petitioned 
to  be  allowed  to  leave.  This  was  refused.  He  was  for  a  while 
placed  in  a  sort  of  captivity,  and  the  celebrated  Bossuet  was 
sent  by  the  king  to  endeavour  to  induce  him  to  recant ;  but 
without  effect.  When  set  at  liberty  he  at  once  made  his  escape 
with  his  wife  to  Geneva,  whence,  after  a  time,  he  removed 
for  greater  quiet  to  Vcvay.  There  he  continued  to  practise 
his  art  almost  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1691.  Petitot 
was  the  first  to  paint  portraits  and  pictures  in  enamel  in  their 
full  and  true  colours,  and  he  brought  the  art  at  once  to  com- 
parative perfection.  His  works,  with  some  peculiarities,  are 
dear,  brilliant,  and  forcible  in  colour,  and  most  carefully  and 
admirably  finished.  The  Louvre  contains  the  most  extensive 
collection  of  portraits  by  him;  but  some  of  his  finest  works 
are  in  England — one  of  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  is  a 
whole-length  portrait  of  Rachel  de  Rouvigny,  countess  of  South- 
ampton, after  Vandyck,  dated  1642.  It  is'in  the  collection  of 
the  duke  of  Devonshire,  and  is  9f  inches  high  by  ;>  J  inches  wide, 
and  is  by  far  the  largest  and  finest  work  till  then  executed  in 
enamel;  and,  like  most  of  his  English  pictures,  is  executed  on 
a  thick  gold  plate.  A  series  of  engravings,  with  illustrative 
letterpress,  of  Petitot 's  enamels  in  the  Louvre,  is  now  in  course 
of  publication — "  Emaux  de  Petitot  du  Muse'e  Imperial  du 
Louvre,"  f.dio,  Paris,  1861,  &c— J.  T-e. 

PETIVER,  James,  an  English  botanist,  was  a  contemporary 
of  Plukenet,  and  died  in  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  on  the  20th 
April,  L718.  lb-  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Feltham,  apothecary  to 
St.  Bartholomew's  hospital,  and  established  himself  as  a  druggist 
in  Aldersgate  Street,  where  he  continued  till  his  death.  He  was 
apothecary  to  the  Charter-house,  and  obtained  considerable  prac- 
tice. He  was  fond  of  natural  history,  and  persuaded  captains 
and  surgeons  of  ships  to  bring  home  specimens  of  all  kinds.  He 
was  so  successful  in  his  efforts,  that  Sir  Hans  Sloane  (who  after- 
wards purchased  it)  offered  Petiver  £4000  for  his  museum 
some  time  before  his  death.     Petiver  became  well  known  as  a 


naturalist.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  he 
was  a  correspondent  of  Ray.  He  visited  the  midland  counties 
of  England  and  made  collections.  In  his  first  publication, 
"  Museum  Petiverianum,"  he  records  the  results  of  his  excursion. 
His  "  Gazophylacium  Naturae  et  Artis "  contains  engravings 
descriptive  of  animals,  plants,  and  fossils  from  various  parts  of 
the  world.  He  also  gave  in  Ray's  History  an  account  of  the 
plants  of  China,  Madras,  and  Africa.  In  1709  he  published  a 
list  of  the  plants  found  in  the  mountains  about  Geneva.  His 
"  Pterigraphia  Americana"  contains  drawings  of  American  ferns, 
as  well  as  some  of  marine  productions.  He  paid  much  attention 
to  British  plants,  and  published  in  parts  an  English  herbal.  He 
also  printed  catalogues  of  the  plants  of  Etruria,  Montpellier,  Italy, 
and  Guinea;  medicinal  plants  of  Peru;  drawings  of  Egyptian 
plants;  and  pharmaceutical  hortus  siccus,  and  directions  for 
drying  plants.  He  contributed  more  than  twenty  papers  to  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  between  1697  and  1717.  He  adopted 
the  view  that  the  medicinal  qualities  of  plants  might  be  deter- 
mined to  a  certain  extent  by  their  agreement  in  natural  characters. 
Petiver  also  published  books  on  shells,  fossils,  and  minerals.  A 
genus  Petiveria  wyas  named  after  him  by  Plunder. — J.  H.  B. 

PETRARCA,  Francesco,  one  of  the  four  most  renowned 
poets  of  Italy,  born  at  Arezzoin  Tuscany,  20th  July,  1304  ;  was 
found  dead  either  of  apoplexy  or  epilepsy,  seated  with  his  head 
resting  on  a  book  in  his  library  at  Arquk,  19th  July,  1374. 
(The  dates  of  both  birth  and  death  differ  slightly  in  various 
records,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  death  are  diversely  nar- 
rated.) In  1302,  the  year  when  Dante  and  many  of  the 
Bianchi  faction  were  banished  from  Florence,  Pietro  (commonly 
called  Petracco  or  Petraccolo)  da  Parengo,  an  adherent  of  the 
same  party,  went  into  exile ;  and  with  his  wife  Eletta  (called 
elsewhere  Brigida)  Canigiani,  took  up  his  abode  at  Arezzo, 
where  their  son  Francesco  di  Petracco  or  Petrarca  was  born. 
After  various  vicissitudes,  the  exile's  hope  of  return  died  out ; 
and  about  1312  he  and  his  family  removed  to  Avignon,  where, 
under  Clement  V.,  the  papal  court  held  its  state,  and  formed  a 
centre  of  attraction  to  strangers  from  every  quarter.  Here  and 
in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Carpentras  Francesco  cultivated 
grammar,  dialectics,  and  rhetoric.  His  father  subsequently  sent 
him  to  Montpellier,  and  finally  to  the  Bolognese  university  to 
study  law  as  his  profession  ;  but  the  born  poet  pored  far  more 
willingly  over  Latin  classics  than  over  legal  documents ;  and 
appears  to  have  loathed  a  calling  in  which,  as  he  deemed,  he 
might  secure  success  at  the  cost  of  conscience,  but  could  scarcely 
hope  to  do  so  with  clean  hands.  Petracco's  death  put  an  end 
to  the  conflict  between  filial  deference  and  strong  inclination. 
Francesco  abandoned  the  career  selected  for  him  ;  but,  perhaps, 
made  no  wiser  choice  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he,  with 
his  younger  brother  Gherardo,  assumed  the  clerical  habit,  and 
found  it  constituted  a  passport  into  the  corrupt  gaieties  of 
the  court  of  Pope  John  XXII.  His  studies,  however,  were  not 
superseded  by  frivolous  pleasure,  and  he  formed  various  solid 
friendships ;  those  with  Cardinal  Giovanni  Colonna  and  his 
brother  Giacomo,  bishop  of  Lombes,  proved  both  tenderly  inti- 
mate and  enduring,  whilst  for  their  father  Stefano  he  conceived 
the  reverent  affection  which  he  evinces  in  some  of  his  verses,  as 
in  the  sonnet  beginning — 

"  Gloriosa  Colonna,  in  cui  s'appoggia." 
(Glorious  Colonna,  i.e.,  Column,  on  which  leans.) 

In  1327  occurred  that  event  which  may  be  represented  as  the 
turning-point  of  Petrarca's  life,  which  inspired  so  much  of  his 
Italian  Cansoniere,  and  of  which  the  traces  are  discernible  more 
or  less  openly  in  his  correspondence  and  in  other  of  his  composi- 
tions, yet  which  is  shrouded  with  a  veil  of  mystery,  and  of  which 
the  accounts  irreconcilably  differ.  To  follow  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar narratives: — On  Good  Friday,  Gth  April,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Clara,  in  Avignon,  Tetrarca  first  beheld  that  incomparable 
golden-haired  Laura,  who  for  precisely  twenty-one  years  swayed, 
living,  the  current  of  his  life;  whose  eyes  and  voice,  habitual 
reserve  and  exceptional  pity,  inspired  poem  after  poem  ;  and 
from  whose  thrall  not  even  the  lady's  death  availed  to  release 
him.  Her  bare  hand  and  dainty  glove,  her  sweet  speech  and 
sweet  laugh,  her  tears,  her  paleness,  her  salutation,  are  noted 
with  untiring  minuteness  ;  he  records  how  he  watched  with  rap- 
ture a  young  girl  washing  the  veil  of  Laura ;  and  on  another 
occasion  how  he  beheld  a  group  of  ladies  with  Laura  in  the 
midst,  like  the  sun  girt  by  twelve  stars.  To  read  these  elegant 
Tuscan  strains,  one  might  imagine  that  this  veritable  slave  of 
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love  had  few  cares  or  interests  or  occupations,  but  what  sprang 
from  the  master  passion ;  that  Avignon  and  Vaueluse,  Home 
and  Naples,  busy  court  life  and  solitary  retirement,  took  their 
colour  alike  from  the  presence  or  absence  of  Laura ;  but  the  his- 
toric facts  of  Petrarca's  life  bear  a  different  witness.  Between 
1330  and  1334,  in  the  endeavour,  as  some  say,  to  alleviate 
his  disastrous  passion,  Petrarca  took  sundry  short  journeys, 
which  at  any  rate  served  to  augment  his  love  of  Italy  ;  and  the 
Recession  in  1334  of  Benedict  XII.  to  the  pontificate,  wr.s  fol- 
lowed by  the  first  of  those  appeals,  poetic  and  epistolary,  which 
Petrarca  addressed  to  popes  and  to  temporal  powers,  urging  the 
destitution  of  the  papal  court  to  Rome,  and  the  deliverance  of 
Italy.  In  1335  Azzo  da  Correggio  appeared  at  Avignon  to 
solicit,  in  opposition  to  Marsiglio  Rossi,  the  pontifical  confirma- 
tion of  the  house  of  La  Scala  in  the  lordship  of  Parma ;  and 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  Petrarca.  which  gave  rise  to  so 
gnat  a  mutual  affection  that  for  this  dear  friend's  sake  Fran- 
cesco waived  his  rooted  antipathy  to  the  legal  profession,  pleaded 
Azzo's  cause  before  Pope  Benedict  XIL,  and  triumphed  over 
the  rival  claimant.  Late  in  1336  Petrarca  quitted  Avignon,  and 
early  in  the  following  year  reached  Rome,  where  he  met  with 
a  warm  reception  from  the  Colonna  family,  and  explored  the 
antique  monuments  of  the  Eternal  City;  nor  did  he  return 
to  Avignon  until  the  summer,  soon  again  quitting  it  for  the 
comparative  solitude  of  Vaueluse,  where  he  purchased  a  small 
house  and  estate,  and  found  leisure  to  compose  many  of  his 
works,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  and  to  commence  that  Latin 
poem  "  Africa,"  on  the  exploits  of  Scipio  in  the  second  Punic 
war,  which  procured  for  him  the  laurel  crown,  but  which 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  in  an  imperfect  form,  probably  the 
result  of  intentional  mutilation.  In  August,  1340,  Petrarca 
received  from  the  senate  an  invitation  to  Rome,  there  to  be 
crowned  poet-laureate  ;  and  on  the  self-same  day  a  letter  reached 
him  from  the  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Paris,  proffering 
him  the  like  honour  in  that  capital.  His  own  inclination  and 
the  advice  of  his  friends  made  him  prefer  the  former  offer ;  and 
early  in  March,  1341,  he  arrived  at  the  court  of  Robert,  king  of 
Kaples  and  Jerusalem,  to  make  before  that  most  learned  monarch 
of  the  period  a  solemn  exhibition  of  his  powers.  For  three 
days  he  discoursed  publicly  of  poetry  and  science  ;  after  which 
the  king  formally  certified  his  worthiness  of  the  laurel,  and 
deputed  the  poet  Giovanni  Barrili,  one  of  his  own  courtiers,  to 
represent  the  majesty  of  Naples  at  the  ensuing  ceremonial.  On 
the  following  8th  of  April,  being  Easter-day,  Petrarca  at  the 
eapitol  delivered  an  oration,  long  and  flowery,  in  honour  of  the 
muses ;  after  which  Orso  degli  Orsini,  count  of  Anguillara,  a 
senator,  pronounced  a  discourse  in  praise  of  .the  poet-aspirant, 
and  crowned  him  with  the  laurel  wreath,  in  presence  of  an 
approving  concourse  of  the  Roman  people  and  of  many  dignified 
personages.  Boccaccio  avers  that  the  capitol  had  not  witnessed 
a  similar  function  since  the  coronation  of  Statins,  under  Domi- 
tian.  From  Rome  Petrarca  removed  to  Parma,  and  spent  some 
months  with  the  Correggi  lords  of  that  city,  especially  with  his 
fri "iid  Azzo.  In  1342  he  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  into 
France  by  the  Roman  senate  and  people  to  congratulate  Pope 
Clement  VI.  on  his  assumption  of  the  triple  crown  ;  and  joined 
with  him  in  this  embassy  was  Niccola  Gabrino,  better  known 
by  his  historic  name  of  Cola  di  Rienzi.  About  this  time  Petrarca's 
brother  Gherardo  abandoned  the  world  for  a  monastic  life;  being 
moved  thereto,  it  is  said,  by  the  death  of  a  woman  whom  he 
loved,  and  whose  loss  is  commemorated  by  Francesco  in  the 
sonnet  commencing — 

"  La  bella  donna  die  cotanto  amavi." 

(The  beautiful  lady  whom  thou  lovedst  so  much.) 

In  1343  Pope  Clement  VI.  sent  Petrarca  on  a  mission  to  Queen 
Giovanna,  who  had  mounted  the  Neapolitan  throne  on  the  death 
of  her  uncle  King  Robert,  and  under  whose  youthful  sway  the 
court  presented  a  widely  altered  aspect.  The  great  Roman 
revolution  effected  by  Rienzi  in  1347  was  hailed  by  Petrarca  as 
the  new  birth  of  Italian  liberty ;  and  his  letters  and  his  verses 
were  not  spared  to  incite  the  tribune  to  further  deeds.  Notice 
the  canzone  beginning — 

"Spirto  gentil  che  quelle  membra  reggi" — 
(Choice  spirit  who  rulest  those  members) — 
which  is  very  generally  explained  as  addressed  to  Rienzi,  though 
by  some  appropriated  to  Stefano  Colonna.     In   1318  a  fearful 
pestilence  ravaged  Europe,  and  amongst  its  victims  was  Laura — 
to  other  eyes  less  beautiful  than  when,  twenty-one  years  before, 


precisely  to  the  month,  day,  and  hour,  she  had  captivated  the 
heart  of  her  Tuscan  lover ;  but  ever  regarded  by  him  as  invested 
with  the  pristine  charm.  A  note  in  his  own  handwriting  records 
his  bitter  sorrow  at  her  death,  of  which  the  news  reached  him  in 
Verona ;  and  for  some  days  afterwards  he  is  described  as  scarcely 
breaking  silence,  or  eating  except  at  the  importunity  of  friends. 
The  second  part  of  the  Canzoniere,  concluding  with  six  short 
poems  called  "  ITrionfi"(The  Triumphs),  from  which  Titian  is  said 
to  have  painted  four  well-known  pictures,  was  composed  after  her 
death.  In  the  following  July  Cardinal  Giovanni  Colonna  died; 
having  outlived  by  some  years  his  brother  Giaeomo,  bishop  of 
Lombes.  In  1350  Petrarca  addressed  a  remarkable  letter  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  IV.,  exhorting  him  to  come  and  succour  Italy  ; 
and  this  being  the  great  year  of  jubilee,  towards  the  close  of 
summer,  after  the  manner  of  pious  pilgrims  Francesco  repaired 
to  Rome,  taking  Florence  in  his  way ;  and  thus  for  the  first 
time  beholding  his  mother  city.  In  1351  Florence,  ashamed 
of  the  long  alienation  of  this  her  celebrated  son  whom  other 
states  delighted  to  honour,  appropriated  a  sum  of  money  to 
redeem  his  confiscated  property  ;  and  charged  his  friend  and 
fellow-citizen,  Giovanni  Boccaccio,  with  a  letter  to  Petrarca,  then 
resident  in  Padua,  informing  him  of  what  had  been  done,  and 
urging  him  to  honour  by  his  presence  the  infant  Florentine  univer- 
sity— a  request  finally  not  complied  with.  In  this  same  year 
Petrarca  directed  a  highly  complimentary  epistle  to  Andrea  Dan- 
dolo,  doge  of  Venice,  exhorting  him  to  make  peace  with  Genoa ; 
and  received  in  answer  a  letter  which  lauded  his  eloquence  and 
learning,  but  declined  to  adopt  his  counsel.  A  corresponding  docu- 
ment subsequently  addressed  by  the  poet  to  the  doge  of  Genoa, 
proved  equally  without  result.  In  1354  Petrarca,  sent  by  Visconti 
of  Milan  to  Venice,  once  more  treated  of  peace ;  but  though 
honourably  received,  was  again  unsuccessful.  The  long  list  of 
Petrarca's  friends,  patrons,  and  admirers  includes  popes  and 
princes,  warriors  and  men  of  letters ;  and  various  were  the  mis- 
sions, diplomatic  or  otherwise  honourable,  which  he  undertook, 
visiting  divers  foreign  countries  and  courts,  and  possibly  the 
English  shores  ;  at  home  amongst  great  men,  but  ever  affable 
towards  those  of  lower  degree.  At  the  marriage  of  Violante 
Visconti  with  Prince  Lionel  of  England,  Petrarca  sat  at  table 
with  the  august  bride  and  bridegroom  and  their  most  distin- 
guished guests.  In  1370  he  retired  to  Arqua,  a  village  in  the 
Luganean  hills,  where  alone  of  all  his  numerous  residences  the 
house  he  occupied  is  shown  to  the  curious ;  and  here  occurred 
that  colloquy  with  certain  disciples  of  Averroes  which  led  to 
their  stigmatizing  Petrarca  as  a  worthy  man  but  illiterate ; 
and  to  his  confessing  his  own  ignorance,  but  maintaining  theirs, 
in  his  book  "  De  sui  ipsius  et  multorum  aliorum  Ignorautia." 
His  last  public  appearance  occurred  in  1373,  when  in  the  suite 
of  Francesco  Novello  da  Carrara  he  harangued  the  Venetian 
senate.  On  the  first  day,  awed  by  his  august  auditory,  and 
oppressed  by  old  age  and  fatigue,  he  stood  silent ;  but  on  the 
next  performed  his  assigned  part  with  great  applause.  Petrarca 
left  an  illegitimate  daughter,  Francesca,  elsewhere  called  Tullia, 
married  to  Francesco  da  Brossano  of  Milan.  To  this  couple 
he  bequeathed  his  property,  after  leaving  legacies  to  various 
friends  and  domestics ;  and  a  gift  of  books  which  he  had  made 
to  Venice  in  1362  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  world-renowned 
library  of  St.  Mark.  Boccaccio,  a  warm  admirer  of  Petrarca, 
describes  him  as  tall  and  handsome,  round-faced,  grave  and  mild 
of  aspect,  with  eyes  at  once  gladsome  and  penetrating,  and  a 
merry  but  not  undignified  laugh  ;  placid  and  joyous  of  speech, 
though  seldom  speaking  except  in  answer,  and  then  weightily; 
in  dress  conformable  to  custom  ;  in  music  a  lover  not  merely 
of  the  human  voice  and  instrumentation,  but  also  of  the  song  of 
birds;  patient,  or  if  angered  beyond  reason,  soon  recollecting 
himself;  truthful,  very  faithful  ;  in  religion  eminently  christian, 
though  harassed  (as  Petrarca  himself  confesses)  by  temptations 
of  the  flesh.  Elsewhere  we  read  of  his  systematic  fasts,  his 
masses  put  up  for  the  soul  of  Laura,  his  social  habits,  contempt 
of  riches,  and  pious  practices.  His  funeral  was  attended  by 
Francesco  da  Carrara,  with  the  bishop  and  chapter  of  Parma, 
and  a  throng  of  nobles  and  clergy,  doctors  and  students  ;  the 
body,  laid  on  a  bier  covered  with  cloth  of  gold  and  overshadowed 
by  a  golden  canopy  lined  with  ermine,  was  carried  to  the  church 
of  Arqua,  and  there  deposited  in  a  ladye  chapel  built  by  Petrarca  ; 
and  Francesco  da  Brossano  raised  to  his  memory  a  monument, 
supported  by  four  columns,  and  approached  by  two  steps,  all 
alike  of  red  marble.     Besides  the  works  already  particularized  in 
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the  course  of  this  article,  Petnrea  has  left  many  others,  includ- 
.   on  biographic*!,  political,  philosophical,  or  religious 
themes        G  composed,  as  has  been  bo 

for   tl  Giovanni  di   Mandelloj  sometime   podesta  of 

-.    both   in   prose  and  in    verse;    and    certain 
Latin  Eclognee  or  Bucolics,  avowedly  allegorical     The  question 
remains— Who  was  Lama  ?  and  is  answered  by  the  Abbe  de 
...is  the  daughter  of  Audebert  de  Moves,  syndic  of 
:  the  wife  i  f  Hugh,  son  of  1'aul  de  Sade;  and  was, 
:.  mv  own  ancestress,  as  family  documents  prove.     This 
i  ii  has  been  endorsed  by  common  opinion.     Yet  various 
writers,  both  prior  and  posterior  to  the  abbe,  have  voted  for  some 
different  Laura :  and,  of  course,  have  found  reasons  to  allege  in 
their  own   favour.      Amongst  these  recusants  is  Lord  Wood- 
honselee,  in  his  Historical  and  Critical  Essay  on  the  Life  and 
cter  of  Petrarque,  Edinburgh,    1812.     Modern  students 
have  observed  with  astonishment  that  the  elder  biographers  of 
Petrarca  give  no  adequate  account  of  this  lady,  whom  he  him- 
self depicts  as  altering  the  tenor  of  his  life.     Boccaccio,  indeed, 
the  contemporary  of  Petrarca,  in  one  place  where  he  mentions 
I. aura,  explains  her  as  a  symbol  of  the  laurel  crown.      Even 
Pi :  i  area's  own  record  of  his  connection  with  her,  apparent 
irreconcilable  discrepancies  have  been  noted,  and  special  stress  has 
been  laid  on  the  fai  t  that  in  the  year  1327  the  6th  of  April  was 
indeed  Monday  in  Holy   Week  ;   but  certainly  not  Good  Friday, 
in  spite  of  Fetrarca's  distinct  statement  that  so  it  was.     To  those 
who  still  prefer  a  flesh  and  blood  Laura  to  a  mysterious  imper- 
sonation, it  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished in  1821   tells  how  in  the  Casa  Peruzzi  at  Florence  was 
preserved  the  alleged  veritable  effigy  of  Laura,  sculptured  by  the 
int.  r  Simone  Memmi,  and  carried  from  place  to  place  by  the 
poet-lover  in  his  frequent  wanderings.     On  the  back  of  the  marble 
is  inscribed  the  following  quatrain  attributed  to  Petrarca: — 

"  .''plendida  luce  in  cui  chiaro  si  vede 
Quel  bel  che  pud  mostrar  nel  niondo  Amore, 
< »  vero  exemplo  del  Sopran  Valore 
E  d'ogni  meraviglia  intiera  fede."  — C.  G.  R. 

FETIJE,  Edward,  an  English  Jesuit  and  clerk  of  the  closet 
to  King  James  II.,  was  descended  from  the  family  of  Lord  Petre. 
lie  supported  Sunderland  in  his  intrigues  against  Rochester, 
and  persuaded  the  king,  over  whom  he  exercised  a  pernicious 
influence,  to  make  Sunderland  president  of  the  council  (1686). 
Petre  was  made  superintendent  of  the  royal  chapel,  was  lodged 
in  the  apartment  at  Whitehall  which  the  king  had  occupied 
when  duke  of  York,  and  was  named  in  1687  of  the  privy  council. 
He  hoped  through  the  king's  influence  to  obtain  a  cardinal's  hat, 
and  would  probably  have  been  made  archbishop  of  York;  but  the 
pope  disregarded  James's  solicitation,  refused  the  dispensation 
required  by  a  Jesuit,  and  showed  no  intention  of  raising  Petre  to 
the  cardinalate.  On  the  landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  Petre 
opposed  the  departure  of  the  king  from  Westminster;  but  as  his 
life  had  been  threatened  by  the  populace,  his  advice  was  thought 
to  be  interested  and  was  disregarded. — R.  H. 

PETRE,  Sir  William,  was  horn  at  Tor-Newton  in  Devon- 
shire, which  had  been  the  seat  of  his  family.  He  was  educated 
at  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  and  in  1523  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
All  Soul's  college.  He  became  principal  of  Peckwater  inn — a 
seminary  for  lawyers,  afterwards  incorporated  with  Christ  Church 
While  engaged  as  tutor  to  the  son  of  Thomas  Boleyn, 
earl  of  Wiltshire,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Thomas  Cromwell, 
by  whose  influence  he  was  sent  to  travel  at  the  expense  of  the 
crown.  On  his  return  he  was  appointed  Latin  secretary  to 
Cromwell,  and  in  1535  was  employed  on  the  commission  of 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  monasteries.  His  good  service  on 
this  occasion  brought  him  wealth  in  the  shape  of  abbey  lands, 
and  promotion  in  office.  He  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council  in 
1548,  and  made  a  secretary  of  state.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  left  as  adviser  to  the  regent,  Catherine  Parr,  and  in  1546 
was  nominated  by  will  a  counsellor  to  the  king's  successor, 
Edward  VL,  in  whose  brief  reign  he  was  further  employed  in 
several  important  commissions.  He  even  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
Queen  Mary,  whose  marriage  with  Philip  he  negotiated;  and  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  dispensation  from  the  pope  for  the 
retention  of  the  abbey  lauds  granted  to  him  in  the  previous 
reigns.  The  office  of  secretary  of  stale  which  lie  held  through 
Mary's  reign  he  continued  to  hold  for  two  years  under  Elizabeth, 
to  whom,  moreover,  he  was  a  privy  councillor  until  his  death. 
He  spent  his  old  age  in  deeds  of  charity ;  was  a  great  benefactor 


to  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  and  to  the  poor  of  Ingatestone.  He 
died  in  1572.  The  secret  of  his  uniform  success  under  four 
different  sovereigns  of  conflicting  opinions,  was  his  faculty  of 
silence.  After  a  negotiation  he  conducted  at  Boulogne,  Chatillon 
said  of  him — "  We  had  gained  the  last  two  hundred  thousand 
crowns  without  hostages,  had  it  not  been  for  the  man  who  said 
nothing."  In  King  Henry's  time  he  observed  his  humour;  in 
King  Edward's  he  kept  to  the  law;  in  Queen  Mary's  he  minded 
wholly  state  affairs;  and  in  Elizabeth's  he  was  religious. — R.  H. 

PETRONIUS,  Caius  or  Titus,  was  one  of  the  voluptuous 
courtiers  of  Nero.  From  that  emperor  he  received  the  title  of 
"  arbiter  elegantiarum,"  or  director-in-chief  of  the  imperial  plea- 
sures and  amusements,  from  which  circumstance  he  is  commonlv 
known  by  the  name  of  Petronius  Arbiter.  Being  a  person  of 
much  talent  and  ingenuity,  he  aroused  the  jealousy  of  Tigellinus, 
the  infamous  minister  of  Nero,  who  accused  him  of  participating 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Scevinus  and  Piso.  Petronius  avoided  the 
cruelty  of  the  emperor  by  a  voluntary  death  at  Cumse,  a.d.  66. 
A  work  is  still  exfant,  bearing  the  title  of  "  Petronii  Arbitri 
Satyricon,"  which  is  by  many  scholars  referred  to  this  Petronius. 
It  consists  of  a  prose  narrative,  interspersed  with  numerous 
pieces  of  poetry,  thus  resembling  in  form  the  ancient  Roman 
satire.  It  is  a  sort  of  comic  romance,  written  with  abundance 
of  wit  and  cleverness,  and  throwing  much  light  on  the  manners 
and  usages  of  the  Romans  under  the  empire.  Many  of  the  short 
poems  introduced  are  replete  with  grace  and  beauty,  and  a  fine 
imagination  is  everywhere  visible.  Unhappily  the  book  is  pol- 
luted with  gross  indecency,  and  proves  the  corrupt  and  degraded 
condition  of  the  writer  and  his  age.  The  "  Satyricon,"  as  we 
have  it,  is  made  up  of  various  fragments,  forming  but  a  small 
part  of  the  original  work.  The  longest  and  most  important 
section  is  that  known  as  the  "Supper  of  Trimalchio,"  presenting 
us  with  a  detailed  and  very  amusing  account  of  a  fantastic 
banquet,  such  as  the  luxurious  and  extravagant  gourmands  of 
the  empire  were  wont  to  exhibit  on  their  tables.  Great  uncer- 
tainty exists  as  to  the  date  of  the  author,  respecting  which  the 
most  conflicting  opinions  have  been  entertained.  Niebuhr  places 
him  in  the  third  century  after  Christ,  under  Alexander  Severus 
or  Gordian.  Petronius  is  ranked  by  Xiebuhr  as  the  greatest 
poetical  genius  that  Roman  literature  can  boast  of  after  the  time 
of  Augustus.  The  best  edition  is  by  Burmann,  Utrecht,  1709; 
republished  with  additions,  in  2  vols.,  at  Amsterdam,  1743. — G. 

PETTY,  Sir  William,  an  eminent  political  economist,  was 
born  in  1623  at  Romsey  in  Hampshire,  where  his  father  carried 
on  the  business  of  a  clothier.  He  was  educated  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  his  native  town,  and  from  his  early  years  displayed  a 
remarkable  genius  for  mechanics.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  went 
to  prosecute  his  studies  at  Caen  in  Normandy.  He  is  said,  on 
his  return  to  England,  to  have  obtained  some  place  in  the  navy 
office,  which,  however,  he  must  have  held  only  for  a  short  time, 
as  he  returned  to  the  continent  in  1643,  and  spent  three  years 
in  studying  medicine  and  anatomy  at  Leyden,  Utrecht,  Amster- 
dam, and  Paris.  In  1647  he  obtained  a  patent  for  an  instrument 
which  he  had  invented  for  double  writing,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  published  a  small  treatise  recommending  the  extension 
of  education  to  a  variety  of  subjects  of  utility  in  common  life. 
Soon  afterwards  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Oxford,  where  he 
employed  himself  in  teaching  anatomy  and  chemistry.  The 
philosophical  meetings  which  preceded  and  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Royal  Society  were  frequently  held  in  his  rooms,  and 
when  that  celebrated  society  was  instituted  he  was  a  member  of 
the  council.  In  1649  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  M.D., 
and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Brazennose  college.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  elected  professor  of  anatomy,  and  soon  after 
obtained  also  the  professorship  of  music  in  Gresham  college.  In 
L652  he  was  nominated  physician  to  the  army  in  Ireland,  an 
appointment  which  exercised  a  most  important  influence  on  his 
future  fortunes.  His  professional  income  was  very  large,  and  in 
addition  he  obtained  upwards  of  £10,000  for  his  services  in  sur- 
veying the  estates  forfeited  by  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1641.  He 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  dividing  these  lands 
among  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  Cromwell's  army,  and  obtained 
a  gift  of  large  estates,  besides  making  very  advantageous  pur- 
chases. In  1654  Dr.  Petty  was  nominated  secretary  to  Henry 
Cromwell,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  in  1657  he  was  made 
e'erk  of  the  council.  In  the  following  year  he  was  chosen  to 
represent  the  borough  of  West  Looe  in  Richard  Cromwell's  par- 
liament.     When  the  Restoration  took  place,  he  was  cordially 
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received  by  Charles  II.,  who  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  appointed  him  surveyor-general  of  Ireland  and  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  court  of  claims,  and  confirmed  him 
in  the  possession  of  the  forfeited  estates  which  had  been  granted 
to  him.  In  1663  he  invented  a  double-bottomed  ship,  to  sail 
against  wind  and  tide,  a  model  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  the 
tory  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  wrote  several  essays  on  the 
subject  of  naval  architecture.  He  devoted  himself  zealously  to 
the  improvement  of  his  Irish  estates,  opened  lead  mines,  set 
up  iron  works,  commenced  a  trade  in  timber,  and  established  a 
Richard  fishery,  all  in  Kerry.  His  active  and  useful  life  was 
brought  to  a  close  in  16H7  by  a  gangrene  in  his  foot.  He  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  his  native  town.  Sir  William  Petty's 
reputation  rests  mainly  on  his  treatises  upon  trade  and  commerce. 
His  \  iews  on  these  topics  were  far  in  advance  of  those  of  most  of 
his  contemporaries.  He  foresaw  the  advantages  which  would 
result  from  a  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
from  a  free  trade  between  the  two  countries.  His  principal 
works  are — a  "Treatise  on  Taxes  and  Contributions,"  &c. ; 
"Verbum  Sapienti;"  "Political  Arithmetic;"  "Political  Anatomy 
of  Ireland;"  "  Observations  on  the  Tables  of  Mortality  of  Dublin 
fur  the  year  1681;"  "Observations  on  London  and  Rome;" 
"  Quantulumcunque" — a  treatise  on  money  ;  "  Supplex  Philoso- 
phia."  His  will  is  a  singular  and  characteristic  document.  Sir 
William  Petty  was  the  founder  of  the  Lansdowne  family. — J.  T. 

PETTYT  or  PETYT,  William,  the  author  of  "Jus  Parlia- 
mentarian!, or  the  ancient  power,  jurisdiction,  rights,  and  liberties 
Bf  the  parliament  revived,"  and  of  other  treatises  on  the  consti- 
tution, was  bom  in  1636  at  Storithes,  near  Skipton,  in  York- 
shire. He  studied  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  by  the  Inner 
temple,  of  which  society  he  subsequently  became  treasurer.  He 
Was  appointed  keeper  of  the  public  records  preserved  in  the 
rower,  of  which  he  left  a  calendar  and  various  extracts,  which 
with  other  manuscripts  of  his  are  preserved  in  the  Inner  temple 
library.  He  died  in  1707,  and  was  buried  in  the  Temple 
church.     For  a  list  of  his  works  see  Lowndes'  Manual. — R.  H. 

PEUCER,  Gaspap.d,  celebrated  for  his  scholarship  and  mis- 
fortunes, was  born  in  1525  at  Bautzen  in  Lusatia.  He  was 
educated  at  Wittemberg.  His  splendid  talents  attracted  the 
Attention  of  Melancthon,  one  of  whose  daughters  he  married.  He 
became  professor,  first  of  mathematics  and  afterwards  of  medicine, 
and  taught  with  distinguished  success.  He  was  an  object  of 
admiration  to  the  whole  court  of  Saxony;  but  his  fortunes  were 
soon  blighted.  He  was  a  zealous  Philippist  or  Melancthonian, 
and  was  suspected  of  an  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  the  sacra- 
mentarians,  and  the  affections  of  the  elector  cooled  towards  him. 
Accused  of  being  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  Lord's  supper, 
in  which  the  Zwingliao  tenets  on  that  subject  were  defended,  he 
was  thrown  into  prison  in  1574,  and  treated  with  great  rigour. 
Writing  materials  were  denied  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  inscribe 
bis  thoughts  on  the  margin  of  old  books,  and  to  use  ink  made  of 
burnt  crusts  tempered  with  water.  After  eleven  years' imprison- 
ment he  was  liberated  by  Christian,  the  successor  of  Augustus. 
When  he  regained  his  liberty  he  found  that  his  wife  was  dead. 
Ho  retired  to  Zerbst,  and  in_  1587  a  rich  widow,  who  highly 
esteemed  bis  talents  and  virtues,  gave  Peueer  her  hand.  He  died 
in  1602.  lie  was  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  books,  most 
of  which  are  now  forgotten. — D.  G. 

PEUTINGER,  Conrad,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  study  of 
classical  antiquities,  was  born  at  Augsburg  in  1465.  Heis  reported 
to  have  studied  law  at  Padua,  and  polite  literature  at  Rome. 
Retiring  to  Germany,  the  reputation  of  his  acquirements  obtained 
for  him  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  senate  of  Augsburg. 
Harassing  as  were  his  engagements,  he  found  leisure  to  decipher 
inscriptions,  eolket  MSS.,  and  preside  over  a  society  established 
for  the  purpose  of  printing  the  best  Latin  and  German  authors. 
The  Emperor  Maximilian,  charmed  with  his  genius,  elevated  him 
to  the  rank  of  councillor,  but  Peutinger  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  assume  the  title.  In  151!)  he  was  deputed  to  Bruges 
to  congratulate  Charles  V.  on  his  election  to  the  imperial  crown. 
He  died  in  1547.  The  name  of  Peutinger  is  specially  remem- 
bered for  a  map  (Tabula  Pentingerina)  of  the  roads  of  the 
ancient  Roman  world,  which  was  found  in  a  library  at  Speyer  by 
Conrad  Celtes,  who  bequeathed  it  to  Peutinger. — D.  G. 

PEYER,  John  Conhad,  an  eminent  anatomist,  was  born  at 
Schatfhausen  in  1659.  He  dissected  under  Duverney  at  Paris, 
and  afterwards  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Basle  in  1681.  He 
was  the  first  anatomist  who  described  certain  groups  or  patches 


of  glands,  which  occur  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
small  intestine.  These  structures  are  known  in  anatomy  as  the 
agminate  glands,  or  "the  glands  of  Peyer."  The  work  in  which  he 
announced  his  researches  was  published  nt  Schaffhausen  in  1677. 
It  is  entitled  "Exercitatio  Anatomico-medica  de  Glandulis  Intes- 
tinorum."  He  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  method  of  making 
dissections  for  the  purposes  of  pathological  anatomy,  "  Methodus 
Historiarum  Anatomico-medicarum,"  and  some  other  works  on 
anatomical  and  physiological  subjects,  amongst  which  are  one 
on  rumination  entitled  "  Merycologia,  seu  de  Ruminantibus  et 
Ruminatione  Commentarius,"  and  another  on  the  anatomy  of 
the  stomach  of  the  domestic  fowl.  These  treatises  are  repub- 
lished in  the  Bibliotheca  Anatomica  of  Le  Clerc  and  Magnetus. 
His  pursuits,  however,  were  not  confined  to  anatomy;  on  settling 
in  his  native  country  he  filled  the  chairs  of  eloquence,  logic,  and 
natural  philosophy.  He  died  in  1712. — His  son,  John  James 
Pkyer,  was  also  a  physician  at  Schaffhausen.  He  published 
a  collection  of  anatomical  observations. — F.  C.  W. 

PEYRONNET,  Chakles  Ignace,  Count,  was  born  at  Bor- 
deaux in  1775,  and  was  educated  for  the  bar.  His  father  fell  a 
victim  to  the  revolutionary  hatred  of  aristocrats,  and  the  young 
advocate  was  far  from  successful  in  his  profession  until  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  in  1814.  The  Hundred  Days  gave  him  occasion  for  a 
display  of  royalism  in  escorting  the  duchess  of  Angouleme  to  an 
English  ship.  He  was  rewarded  in  1815  by  being  appointed 
president  of  one  of  the  law  courts  in  Bordeaux.  Four  years  later 
he  was  called  to  Paris,  to  conduct  the  crown  prosecution  against 
the  conspirators  of  the  19th  of  August,  1819.  The  same  year 
he  entered  the  chamber  of  deputies.  By  the  favour  of  friends  at 
court  he  was  somewhat  unexpectedly  raised  to  the  ministerial 
position  of  keeper  of  the  seals,  and  often  afforded  the  liberal  party 
in  the  chamber  materials  for  ridicule  by  his  extravagant  loyalty 
and  his  violent  speeches.  His  determined  efforts  to  strengthen 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown  raised  him  many  enemies.  Two 
projects  of  Jaw  which  he  brought  forward  made  him  especially 
obnoxious  to  the  popular  feeling  in  France — the  law  against 
sacrilege,  and  that  regulating  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  latter 
scheme  encountered  so  violent  an  opposition  that  it  was  with- 
drawn. The  vituperation  and  calumny  with  which  Peyronnet 
was  assailed,  did  not  drive  him  from  office  nor  prevent  his 
advancement.  He  was  made  Count  in  1822,  and  on  the  fall  of 
Villele's  ministry,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  was  raised  to 
the  upper  chamber.  On  the  formation  of  Polignac's  ministry  he 
became  minister  of  the  interior,  and  shared  in  the  responsibility 
of  the  ordinances  which  brought  about  the  revolution  of  1830. 
He  was  tried  for  his  political  offences  and  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment.     Pardoned  in  1836,  he  died  in  1854. — R.  H. 

PFAFF,  CHRisTorn  Matthias,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
German  theologians  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  at  Stutt- 
gart, 25th  December,  1686,  and  was  educated  in  the  university 
of  Tubingen,  where  his  father  was  a  member  of  the  theological 
faculty.  At  nineteen  he  was  appointed  a  tutor  in  the  university ; 
and  after  extensive  travels  in  Germany,  Holland,  France,  Britain, 
and  Italy,  undertaken  with  the  view  of  extending  his  learning, 
he  returned  to  Tubingen  in  1716,  where  he  had  already  in  1714 
been  nominated  to  a  theolog'cal  chair.  At  thirty-four  he  had 
risen  to  be  first  professor  of  theology  and  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity. His  learning  was  immense,  and  bis  manner  of  teaching 
highly  attractive.  While  at  home  in  all  the  departments  of 
theological  science,  he  was  particularly  distinguished  in  those  of 
oriental  philology,  church  history,  and  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence. 
In  an  age  of  extreme  Lutheran  dogmatism,  he  took  a  mild  and 
moderate  view  of  the  points  of  difference  between  his  own  and 
the  Reformed  branches  of  the  protestant  church,  and  pleaded 
earnestly  for  union  between  the  two;  and  though  a  sincere  pro- 
testant, he  knew  how  to  treat  with  candour  and  courtesy  the 
divines  of  the  church  of  Rome — "  Are  divines,"  said  he,  "  the 
only  people  that  should  be  ill-mannered?"  As  late  as  1756  he 
left  Tubingen  for  Giessen,  where  he  was  made  general  superin- 
tendent and  chancellor  of  the  university;  and  a  veil  of  mystery 
has  always  been  thrown  over  the  reasons  of  this  change.  It  v<as 
whispered  that  his  morale  was  not  equal  to  his  intellectual  pre- 
eminence. He  survived  till  1760.  His  writings  were  very 
numerous  in  several  departments  of  theology,  but  no  more  of 
them  need  be  mentioned  here  than  his  "Institutiones  Hist.  Eccl.," 
1727;  "Institutiones  Theologia;  Dogm.  et  Moral.,"  1721;  "In- 
troductio  in  Hist.  Theol.,"  1724;  and  "  De  Originibus  juris  EccL 
veraque  ejus  indole,"  1719. — P.  L. 
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PVEFFEBOOBN,  Jons,  was  a  converted  Jew.  His  name 
was  01  h.     The  date  and  place  of  his  birth  seem  to 

be  unknown.  He  is  found  living  in  Cologne  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  After  Ids  conversion  to  Christianity  he 
was  seized  with  ■  furious  zeal  against  Hebrew  books,  and  the 
int  monks  and  intolerant  theologians  of  the  time  sided  with 
Pfeffercorn.  Several  treatiseswerc  issued  in  his  name,  in  which 
the  Jewish  religion  was  represented  in  the  most  odious  light, 
and  rabbinical  literature  was  branded  as  a  mere  collection  of  libels 
on  the  character  of  Christ  and  Christianity.  Pfeffercorn  urged 
the  emperor  to  cause  all  Hebrew  looks  to  be  gathered  together 
and  burnt.  Maximilian,  a  man  of  weak  mind  and  the  best  inten- 
.onferred  on  the  adventurer  the  powers  necessary  to  carry 
this  design  into  effect.  Owing  to  some  informality  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, a  delay  occurred,  and  the  Jews,  on  the  suspension  of 
the  order,  appealed  to  the  celebrated  Eeuchlin  to  give  an  opinion 
as  to  the  nature  and  contents  of  their  literature.  Eeuchlin  did 
not  hesitate  to  characterize  the  rabbinical  writings  as  for  the 
most  part  not  theological  at  all,  and  of  great  importance  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity,  serving  as  arguments  in  its  favour. 
Pfeffercorn,  aided  by  the  theologians,  published  a  tract,  in  which 
Eeuchlin  was  held  up  to  detestation,  and  accused  of  heresy.  This 
was  easily  answered  by  Eeuchlin.  The  principals  now  came 
forward,  and  Eeuchlin  wrote  to  his  friends  throughout  Europe 
to  come  to  his  help.  Treatises  were  issued  on  both  sides.  The 
conflict,  however,  was  not  long  doubtful,  for  a  terrible  satire  was 
issued  by  the  party  of  Eeuchlin  (the  Epistolse  Virorum  Obscu- 
rorum)  against  the  monks,  exposing  their  barbarous  ignorance, 
conceit,  and  sanctimonious  immorality.  This  work,  which  accom- 
plished for  Germany  what  Don  Quixote  in  another  cause  did  for 
Spain,  and  which  is  generally  regarded  as  the  work  of  Ulric  von 
Hutten,  fell  among  them,  to  use  the  words  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
"  like  a  bomb,  scattering  dismay  and  ruin  in  its  explosion." 
The  cause  of  common  sense  and  learning  triumphed.  Pfeffercorn 
after  this  disappears  from  history.  The  common  tradition  that, 
mortified  by  his  defeat,  he  returned  to  Judaism,  and  was  burnt 
at  Halle  for  blasphemy  in  1515,  cannot  be  correct,  as  he  was 
unquestionably  living  in  1521. — D.  G. 

PFEIFFEB,  Ida,  was  born  at  Vienna  on  the  15th  October, 
17V 7.  Her  maiden  name  was  Eeger.  She  was  tolerably  will 
educated,  but  showed  from  earliest  childhood  little  liking  for 
female  employments  and  accomplishments.  For  the  robust  and 
often  dangerous  amusements  of  boys  she  had  an  irresistible  taste. 
Endowed  with  a  heroic  will,  she  ardently  sympathized  with  the 
heroic  in  history.  She  was  once  found  with  an  apple  on  her 
head  at  which  her  brothers  were  shooting  arrows ;  so  fearless 
had  her  admiration  for  William  Tell  rendered  her.  In  1809  she 
was  forced  to  accompany  her  mother  to  Napoleon's  review  of  his 
guards  at  Scbonbrunn.  When  the  emperor  was  approaching, 
Ida  turned  her  back  on  the  scene.  Her  mother  struck  her,  and 
held  the  head  of  her  obstinate  daughter  toward  Napoleon.  Ida 
shut  her  eyes,  and  thus  could  say  that  she  had  never  seen  one 
who  had  been  so  fatal  to  her  country.  There  is  something 
unnatural  in  this  incident.  When  Ida  grew  older  travels  and 
geography  absorbed  her  attention,  and  she  dreamed  of  what  she 
might  at  some  future  time  be.  In  1 820  she  married  the  advocate 
Pfeiffer.  This  marriage  proved  unhappy,  and  Ida  separated  from 
her  husband  after  he  had  dissipated  her  whole  fortune.  Two 
sons,  Oscar  and  Alfred,  had  been  born,  whose  education  she 
superintended  till  they  were  able  to  fight  their  own  battle ;  and 
now  she  longed  to  gratify  her  rambling  and  adventurous  temper. 
On  the  22nd  March,  1842,  she  set  out  to  the  East,  on  her  first 
great  journey,  from  which  she  returned  in  the  December  of  the 
same  year.  In  1843  she  published  M  The  Travels  of  a  Viennese 
Woman  to  the  Holy  Land,'"  a  book  which  has  gone  through 
numerous  editions  and  been  translated,  as  were  all  her  subsequent 
works,  into  English,  French,  and  other  languages.  She  had 
boldly  encountered  the  sultry  heat  of  the  east  ;  she  determined 
pause  to  face  the  terrors  of  the  north.  A  fruit  of  this 
second  journey  was,  in  18  16,  a  bo  1.  on  the  Scandinavian  North 
and  Iceland.  She  had  gained  immense  experience  as  a  traveller, 
and  she  resolved  to  turn  it  to  account.  On  the  28th  June,  1846, 
she  set  sailinaDani-h  brig  lor  Brazil.  On  the  10th  September 
the  vessel  reached  Eio  de  Janeiro.  The  scenery  of  the  tropics 
profoundly  impressed  her.  She  made  excursions  to  the  interior, 
visiting  the  German  colonies  and  the  Indian  races.  On  one 
occasion  she  was  ferociously  attacked  by  an  escaped  negro  slave 
who  was  armed  with  a  knife;  timely  help  saved  her  from  bein" 


murdered.  In  the  beginning  of  1847  she  sailed  round  Cape 
Horn  to  Valparaiso.  The  spring  of  the  year  found  her  at 
Otaheite,  the  summer  at  Hong  Kong  and  Canton,  the  autumn  at 
Ceylon.  After  visiting  Madras  she  resided  for  a  considerable 
time  at  Calcutta.  She  then  sailed  up  the  Ganges  as  far  as 
Benares.  Delhi  and  other  famous  towns  she  touched  at  on  her 
way  to  Bombay.  At  the  end  of  April,  1848,  she  took  her 
departure  on  board  ship  for  Persia.  That  country,  Mesopotamia, 
Armenia,  Georgia,  and  Mingrelia,  she  traversed.  Touchini;  at 
Sebastopol  and  Constantinople,  she  returned  by  way  of  Greece 
and  the  Ionian  Isles  to  Trieste.  Vienna  she  entered  on  the  4th 
November,  1848.  This  long  and  extraordinary  pilgrimage  of 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  miles  by  land  and  sea  made  her 
famous  everywhere.  A  record  of  it  appeared  in  1850  under  the 
title  of  "  A  W'oman's  Journey  Eound  the  World."  Her  collection 
of  curiosities  in  natural  history  she  sold  to  the  chief  museums  of 
Europe.  Assisted,  though  not  to  a  very  generous  extent,  by  the 
Austrian  government,  Ida  Pfeiffer  undertook  a  second  journey 
round  the  globe.  She  sailed  from  London  in  May,  1851,  and 
in  August  landed  at  Cape  Town.  Singapore,  Borneo,  Java,  indi- 
cate the  next  points  of  her  progress.  At  Sumatra  she  had 
several  attacks  of  fever  and  countless  fatigues  and  dangers,  but 
no  other  spot  ever  interested  her  so  much.  The  smaller  Sunda 
and  Molucca  islands  next  invited.  From  these  she  struck  in 
autumn,  1853,  right  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  California, 
where  the  gold  excitement  was  at  its  maddest  height.  At  the 
end  of  1853  she  sailed  to  Panama,  and  thence  to  the  coast  of 
Peru.  She  attempted  to  penetrate  the  South  American  con- 
tinent in  the  direction  of  the  Amazon  Eiver,  but  was  compelled 
to  return.  Passing  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  in  the  spring  of 
1854,  and  sailing  to  New  Orleans,  she  explored  a  large  part  of 
North  America.  In  November,  1854,  a  vessel  brought  her  to 
Liverpool ;  thence  she  took  her  passage  to  San  Miguel,  one  of 
the  Azores,  where  a  son  of  hers  resided.  Here  she  remained 
from  January,  1855,  till  May,  when  she  sought  byway  of  Lisbon, 
Southampton,  London,  her  home  in  Vienna.  Her  new  work, 
"  My  Second  Journey  Eound  the  WTorld,"  which  was  published 
in  1856,  and  formed  four  volumes,  was  sought  with  exceeding 
avidity.  She  should  now  have  rested,  but  spite  of  the  dissuasions 
of  many  eminent  persons,  Alexander  Humboldt  among  them,  she 
took  ship  in  August,  1856,  with  the  design  of  visiting  Mada- 
gascar. She  was  accompanied  in  her  energetic  explorations  in 
Madagascar  by  a  Frenchman  called  Lambert.  The  hardships 
they  had  to  suffer  were  of  the  most  terrific  kind.  They  proved 
fatal  to  Ida  Pfeiffer.  Completely  crushed  and  exhausted,  she 
painfully  gained  her  native  Vienna,  where,  after  lingering  for  a 
tew  weeks,  she  died  on  the  28th  October,  1858.  Ida  Pfeiffer 
was  small  in  stature,  thin,  and  bent.  Her  manners  were  unas- 
suming. Perhaps  no  human  being  ever  accomplished  so  much 
with  such  slender  resources.  The  merit  of  her  books  is  in  their 
absolute  truthfulness,  and  their  defects  spring  from  her  want  of 
scientific  culture,  of  imagination,  and  of  poetical  feeling. — W.  M-l. 

PHiEDBUS,  the  Latin  fabulist,  was  a  native  of  Thrace  and 
brought  to  Borne  as  a  slave,  where  he  learned  the  Latin  language. 
He  became  the  property  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  and  received 
his  freedom  from  him.  The  work  of  Ph»drus,  now  extant,  con- 
sists of  ninety-seven  fables,  divided  into  five  books.  Thirty-two 
other  fables  are  also  ascribed  to  him,  but  their  genuineness  is 
considered  doubtful.  His  compositions  are  mainly  taken  from 
the  fables  of  jEsop  and  Babrius,  and  do  not  therefore  contain 
much  original  matter.  That  Pha;drus  had  been  largely  indebted 
to  Babrius  was  an  opinion  held  long  ago  by  Bentley,  and  modern 
discoveries  have  confirmed  his  judgment.  Phajdrus,  however, 
deserves  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  transfused  his 
Greek  originals  into  elegant  and  pleasing  Latin.  His  style 
is  neat  and  concise,  and  the  language  is  not  unworthy  of 
the  Augustan  age.  The  moral  tone,  moreover,  of  the  fables  is 
uniformly  gocd,  and  they  inculcate  many  useful  lessons  for  the 
young.  They  have  been  extensively  imitated  by  Lafontaine  and 
others.     The  best  edition  is  that  of  Orelli,  Zurich,  1831.—  G. 

PHALABIS,  Tyrant,  was  a  native  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily. 
The  means  by  which  he  rose  to  supreme  power  in  his  own  city 
are  not  known.  His  tyranny  began  570  B.C.,  and  lasted  six- 
teen years,  during  which  he  was  much  engaged  in  wars  and 
dissensions,  increasing  his  possessions  on  all  sides  and  sub- 
duing such  as  opposed  his  ambitious  projects.  But  he  was 
never  master  of  the  whole  island.  It  is  supposed  that  he 
lost  his  life  in  some  insurrection  of  the  people,  who  were  doubt- 
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less  often  exasperated  by  Lis  cruel  measures.  The  story  of  the 
brazen  bull  in  which  Phalaris  tortured  and  burnt  his  victims 
alive,  is  well  known.  It  was  invented  by  Perillus,  on  whom  it 
was  first  tried.  Though  the  very  existence  of  this  barbarous 
engine  has  been  denied,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  doubting  it; 
or  for  separating  the  name  of  the  tyrant  from  the  diabolical 
contrivance.  And  though  two  declamations  ascribed  to  Lucian 
represent  Phalaris  as  humane  and  gentle,  a  patron  of  literature 
and  philosophy,  their  testimony  will  not  outweigh  the  all  but 
unanimous  voice  of  earlier  times,  representing  him  as  most  bar- 
barous and  cruel.  A  late  tradition  cannot  set  aside  the  earlier 
one.  The  hundred  and  forty-eight  epistles  bearing  the  name  of 
Phalaris,  are  a  forger}-.  The  Greek  text  was  first  printed  at 
Venice  in  1498,  and  passed  through  several  editions ;  till  the 
one  printed  at  Oxford  in  1695,  and  superintended  by  Charles 
Boyle,  gave  rise  to  Bentley's  celebrated  dissertation,  in  which 
he  proved,  against  Oxford  learning  and  Boyle,  that  the  epistles 
are  spurious.  Other  scholars  had  before  considered  them  a 
forgery  ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Bentley  to  set  the  question  at 
rest  for  ever  in  a  discourse  of  consummate  critical  ability.  At 
what  time  the  epistles  were  written  cannot  be  ascertained.  The 
first  who  speaks  of  them  is  Stobaeus.  The  best  edition  is  that 
of  Schaefer,  1823,  8vo,  which  is  only  a  corrected  reprint  of 
Lennep  and  Valckenaer's. — S.  D. 

PHAVORINUS.     See  Guarino. 

PHIDIAS,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  sculptors  of  anti- 
quity, was  born  at  Athens  about  485-90  B.C.,  judging  from 
the  period  of  his  earliest  celebrity  ;  but  the  date  is  quite  uncer- 
tain. His  father  was  Charmidas,  probably  also  an  artist,  but 
his  master  in  sculpture  was  Ageladas  of  Argos,  who,  how- 
ever, must  have  been  an  old  man  when  Phidias  was  but  a 
youth.  He  was  the  master  also  of  Polycletus  and  of  Myron. 
Phidias  was  apparently  at  first  a  painter ;  but  when  Pericles 
attained  to  power  in  Athens  about  444  B.C.,  he  must  have 
already  established  his  reputation  as  a  sculptor,  as  he  was  by  that 
ruler  appointed  superintendent  of  all  his  public  works,  in  archi- 
tecture as  well  as  statuary.  In  432  B.C.  he  prematurely  died 
in  prison,  at  Athens,  under  sixty  years  of  age.  During  these  last 
twelve  years  of  his  life  Phidias  appears  to  have  been  extremely 
active.  All  his  most  renowned  works  belong  to  that  time,  includ- 
ing the  great  chryselephantine  statues,  and  the  renowned  Elgin 
marbles  now  in  the  British  museum.  Among  the  works  of  this 
remarkable  sculptor  are  recorded  six  so-called  chryselephantine 
statues,  that  is,  composed  of  ivory  and  gold  ;  they  were,  however, 
of  wood,  and  covered  only  with  ivory,  and  draped  or  ornamented 
with  gold,  and  of  colossal  proportions,  varying  from  forty  to 
sixty  feet  in  height.  The  principal  of  these  was  the  sitting 
Jupiter  at  Olympia  in  Elis,  completed  in  the  year  433  B.C.,  and 
considered  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  ancient  world. 
Another  most  important  work  was  the  Minerva  of  the  Parthenon 
at  Athens,  completed  five  years  before  the  Jupiter;  and  besides 
there  were  a  Minerva  at  Elis,  another  at  Pallene  in  Achaia,  a 
Venus  Urania  at  Elis,  and  an  .Esculapius  at  Epidaurus.  Of 
bronze  statues  by  Phidias  twenty-two  are  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers,  of  which  the  most  famous  was  the  colossal  Minerva 
Promachos  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  made  from  spoils  taken 
in  the  battle  of  Marathon.  There  are  mentioned,  besides, 
eight  works  in  marble;  not  including  the  sculptures  of  the 
Parthenon,  executed  under  his  superintendence,  and  to  which 
at  present  he  owes  his  very  great  name.  The  favour  of  Feri- 
cles  and  his  own  great  merits  appear  to  have  raised  up  many 
enemies  against  Phidias,  and  to  this  enmity  he  ultimately  fell 
a  victim.  He  is  said  to  have  been  accused  after  his  return 
from  Elis,  in  432,  of  having  embezzled  the  gold  which  was 
delivered  to  him  for  the  enrichment  of  the  Minerva  of  the  Par- 
thenon, but  that  Pericles,  having  had  the  metal  removed  and 
weighed,  found  the  forty  talents  complete,  and  proved  the  inno- 
cence of  the  sculptor.  He  had,  however,  introduced  his  own 
head  among  the  combatants  in  the  battle  of  the  Amazons, 
represented  on  the  shield  of  the  goddess,  and  his  enemies  on  this 
account  brought  against  him  an  accusation  of  impiety,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  there  died 
shortly  afterwards.  Another,  but  less  accredited  account,  repre- 
sents the  accusation  of  embezzlement  to  have  been  made  in  Elis 
in  reference  to  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  and  the  imprisonment  and 
consequent  death  to  have  taken  place  there.  To  judge  from  the 
Elgin  marbles,  the  style  of  Phidias  was  purely  ideal  and  generic. 
These  invaluable  remains  of  ancient  art  were  brought  to  this 


country  from  Athens  by  Lord  Elgin  in  1803,  and  were  purchased 
for  the  British  museum  in  1816.  They  were  executed  probably 
by  the  scholars  of  Phidias,  some  of  whose  names  have  been  pre- 
served to  us,  as  Agoracritus,  Alcamenes,  and  Colotes  ;  his  assist- 
ants are  sometimes  named  by  ancient  writers  in  noticing  his 
works.  Colotes  of  Paros  assisted  him  in  the  Olympian  Jupiter; 
and  Mys  in  the  Minerva  Promachos.  The  Elgin  marbles  are 
the  most  magnificent  remains  of  ancient  sculpture  ;  the  so-called 
Theseus,  the  llissus  and  other  fragments  of  the  pediments,  the 
Metopes  and  the  Panathenaic  frieze  all  display  the  most  per- 
fect ideality  of  form,  and  a  matchless  generic  character :  being 
quite  distinct  in  spirit  from  the  works  of  a  later  period,  in  which 
individuality  of  character  and  various  technical  refinements  con- 
stituted the  chief  excellencies.  Fine  as  the  Elgin  marbles  are, 
they  are  not  those  works  for  which  Phidias  was  praised  by  ancient 
writers  ;  the  greatest  sensation  was  caused  by  his  chryselephan- 
tine works,  which  doubtless  did  not  only  address  themselves  to 
the  vulgar,  though  their  effect  was  much  aided  both  by  splendour 
of  material,  and  the  natural  awe  inspired  by  a  superstitious 
religion.  These  works,  besides  being  venerable  objects  of  an 
anthropomorphistic  worship,  were  high  aesthetic  works  of  art,  in 
which  all  the  powers  of  form  and  colour  were  combined  in  their 
utmost  perfection.  The  strange  modern  notions  or  prejudices 
about  the  purity  of  abstract  form,  seem  to  have  had  no  existence 
among  the  truly  art-loving  Greeks,  and  accordingly  not  only 
their  architects  but  their  sculptors  also,  as  a  rule,  had  recourse 
to  the  aid  of  colour  to  produce  the  desired  effect :  not  a  religious 
or  superstitious  effect,  but  a  genuine  aesthetic  influence  of  the 
elements  or  forces  of  nature  applied  to  art — form  and  colour 
combined — rudely  coloured  images  of  the  earlier  times  being 
eventually  developed  into  the  gorgeous  works  of  ivory  and  gold 
with  which  Phidias,  its  most  finished  sculptor,  gladdened  and 
astounded  the  ancient  world.  Pausanias  has  given  us  an  ela- 
borate description  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter  and  its  throne,  the 
painted  decorations  of  which  were  executed  by  Panamus,  the 
nephew  of  Phidias.  Quatremere  de  Quincy,  in  his  elaborate 
work  on  this  statue — Le  Jupiter  Olympien — has  made  a  coloured 
representation  of  this  work  from  the  account  of  Pausanias,  and 
has  suggested,  in  great  detail,  the  method  of  the  construction  of 
such  figures  of  ivory,  the  pieces  of  ivory  being  built  upon  a 
wooden  core ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  core  was  of  some  other 
material.  As  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  had  a  method  of 
softening  ivory,  the  process  of  attaching  the  pieces  may  not  have 
been  so  difficult  as  now  supposed.  Plutarch  mentions  softeners 
of  ivory  (fj.a?.x.xrr,f>t;  iXifxvTDs)  as  one  of  the  distinct  classes  of 
artists  employed  by  Pericles.  In  a  variable  climate  like  ours  it 
would  be  difficult  to  preserve  such  works ;  and  there  was  a  dif- 
ficulty in  Greece  where  the  situation  was  high  and  dry.  It  was 
then  at  certain  intervals  necessary  to  sprinkle  the  ivory  with 
water.  Such  was  the  respect  of  the  Eleans  for  Phidias,  that  they 
gave  his  descendants  perpetual  charge  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter ; 
they  were  called  Phaidruntai  (polishers  or  cleaners);  their  duty 
was  to  keep  it  clean  and  to  rub  it  constantly  with  oil ;  this  was 
a  precaution  against  the  marshy  atmosphere  of  the  grove  in 
which  the  temple  was  built.  They  had  still  the  care  of  it  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  who  visited  Olympia  five  centuries  after  the 
death  of  Phidias.  It  remained  undisturbed  at  Olympia  other 
three  centuries,  when  it  is  said  to  have  been  removed  to  Con- 
stantinople by  the  orders  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  and  there  to 
have  perished  about  a  century  afterwards,  in  the  fire  which  con- 
sumed the  Lauseion,  in  which  it  was  placed,  in  the  year  475. 
Another  account  says  it  was  lost  at  sea.  This  work  occupied 
Phidias  and  his  assistants  four  years.  The  most  difficult  work, 
however,  executed  by  Phidias  was  probably  the  bronze  statue  of 
Minerva  Promachos  on  the  Acropolis,  which,  according  to  Strabo, 
was  upwards  of  fifty  feet  high,  independent  of  its  pedestal ;  it 
could  be  seen  at  sea  from  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  a  distance 
of  several  miles.  The  fame  of  ancient  artists  generally,  and  of 
painters  especially,  as  come  down  to  us,  preserved  chiefly  by  the 
remarks  in  ancient  writers,  has  often  been  questioned  by  modern 
critics  as  somewhat  mythic;  in  the  case  of  Phidias,  however, 
we  have  a  name  as  great  as  it  possibly  can  be  in  art,  not  due  to  the 
praises  of  ancient  writers,  but  owing  to  actual  works,  though 
but  wrecks  of  their  former  beauty,  which  the  ancient  writers  have 
distinguished  by  no  remarkable  notice.  Modern  prejudices,  from 
reading  the  praises  of  the  chryselephantine  works  of  Phidias. 
without  any  remains  to  back  them,  would  have  led  the  purist 
critics  to  place  him  rather  among  the  Doradores  and  Estufadcns 


who  made  the  Pasos  or  sacred  images  for  the  Spanish  churches, 
than  among  the  very  highest  of  the  world's  sculptors,  if  not  the 
first.  The  tirst  to  devote  much  lahour  to  the  study  of  the  lite 
of  Phidias  was  K.  0.  MuMler  in  liis  work  De  ghidise  Vita  et 
Operibus,  &•>,  4to,  GOttingen,   L827.— R.  X.  W. 

PHILIP:   the  kings  and  princes  so  called  are  here  noticed 
under   the   names   of  tl.eir   respective  countries,    alphabetically 
red— via.,  France  (iucludiug  Burguudy),  Germany,  Mace- 
don,  Spain  : — 

I. KINt.S  OF  FKAXl'K. 

Philip  I.,  the  son  of  Henri  I.,  and  the  fourth  monarch  of  the 
Capetian  dynasty,  was  born  in  the  year  1053.  His  father  died 
i:i  UHiU,  and  had  intrusted  the  care  of  the  youthful  prince  to 
his  brother-in-law,  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders.  Seven  years 
afterwards,  Baldwin's  own  decease  occurred  ;  and  the  salutary 
restraint  of  his  guardian  being  thus  removed,  Philip  gave  him- 
self up  to  a  life  of  the  most  licentious  indulgence,  which  brought 
upon  him  the  censures  of  the  church,  and  the  contempt  of  his 
subjects.  The  necessary  funds  for  his  profligate  expenditure 
were  supplied  by  the  sale  of  ecclesiastical  dignities,  in  which 
he  trafficked  openly,  bartering  to  the  highest  bidder  the  vacant 
benefices  and  sees.  Not  long  after  the  death  of  Baldwin,  he 
1  in  war  with  Robert  the  Frisian,  who  had  usurped  the 
principality  «(  Flanders.  Meeting  with  indifferent  success,  he 
was  obliged  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Robert,  on  which  occasion 
he  espoused  Bertha  of  Holland,  the  latter's  stepdaughter.  For 
more  than  ten  years,  commencing  in  1075,  Philip  was  likewise 
involved  in  hostilities  with  William  the  Conqueror,  which  were 
only  terminated  by  that  monarch's  death  in  1087.  It  was,  how- 
ever, in  the  year  1092  that  the  chief  incident  of  Philip's  life 
occurred.  Tired  of  his  spouse  Bertha,  he  shut  her  up  in  the 
castle  of  Montreuil,  and  married  Bertiade,  wife  of  the  count  of 
Anjou,  who  had  left  her  husband  and  gone  to  reside  with  the 
French  king.  So  shameful  a  breach  of  both  law  and  morals 
justly  covered  Philip  with  odium,  and  stimulated  the  animosity 
of  the  church.  He  was  successively  excommunicated  by  two 
popes,  at  the  councils  of  Autun  and  Clermont,  but  was  eventually 
restored  by  the  council  of  Paris,  held  in  1101.  Bertha's  divorce 
also  implicated  him  in  two  wars,  one  with  Robert  the  Frisian, 
and  the  other  with  Belgrade's  husband,  the  count  of  Anjou.  But 
before  the  close  of  his  career,  he  associated  with  himself  in  the 
government  his  son  Louis,  known  as  Le  Gros,  who  by  his  ener- 
getic conduct  contributed  to  elevate  the  regal  power  from  the 
degradation  into  which  it  had  descended.  Philip  terminated 
his  worthless  life  and  dishonoured  reign  at  Meluu  iu  1108,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-five. — J.  J. 

Pi m. a-  II.,  surnamed  Augustus,  it  is  said,  from  his  being 
born  in  the  month  of  August,  was  the  son  of  Louis  VII.  by  his 
third  wife  Alice,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Champagne.     Born 
in  1165,  he  was  only  fifteen  years  old  when  he  ascended  the 
throne,  at  his  father's  death  in  1180.     But  his  precocious  ability 
enabled  him,  even  at  that  early  age,  befittingly  to  wield  the  scep- 
tre ;  and  the  craft  and  ambition  that  formed  the  mainsprings 
of  his  character  began  from  the  first  to  display  themselves.     His 
chief  object  was  the  increase  of  the  royal  power,  which  in  France 
had  long  degenerated  to  a  shadow ;  and  for  the  achievement  of 
such  an  end  he  laboured  unweariedly  and  successfully.    That  he 
strove  to  consolidate  the  monarchy  and  concentrate  its  influence 
by  the  subjection  of  the  great  fiefs  and  the  effective  control  of  his 
vassals,  was,  in  the  circumstances,  a  meritorious  attempt;  but  no 
language  is  strong  enough  to  stigmatize  the  atrocious  persecution 
of  the  Jews  that  marked  the  commencement  of  his  reign.     In 
1181  they  were  commanded  to  dispose  of  all  their  movable  pro- 
perty and  quit  the  kingdom  for  ever;  all  their  real  property  was 
ated  to  the  crown,  and  their  synagogues  were  ordered  to  be 
ted  into  christian  churches.    Vet  intolerance  was  the  sin  of 
ge,  and  Philip  Augustus  stood,  in  this  respect,  only  on  the 
riminal  level  with  his  contemporaries.     Philip's  first  wife 
ibella,  niece  of  the  count  of  Flanders.    The  latter  person- 
towaver,  was  soon  alienated  by  the  procedure  of  his  royal 
relative,  and  ymbined  with  the  other  great  vassals  to  curb,  if 
■  ■•,  the  growing  influence  of  the  crown;  but  in  1185  the 
arms  of  Philip  proved  victorious.     A  similar  result  attended  his 
hostilities  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy  in  1186,  and  with  Henry 
IL  of  England  during  the  yefirs  immediately  following.    In  1191, 
having  taken  the  cross,  Philip  accompanied  Richard  I.  of  Eng- 
land to  the  Holy  Land.     His  stay  there  was  of  brief  duration. 
The  characters  of  the  two  sovereigns  were  dissimilar;  and  Philip's 


jealousy  of  Richard's  superiority  as  a  soldier  appears  to  have 
prompted  his  return  to  France.  Though  he  had  sworn  on  the 
gospels  not  to  undertake  anything  against  the  interests  of  the 
English  monarch  in  his  absence,  he  invaded  Norman. ly  and  took 
several  places;  but  being  repulsed  at  Rouen,  he  concluded  a 
peace  for  five  years.  In  the  interval  having  lost  his  wife,  he 
married  [ngeborg,  sister  of  Canute  VI.,  king  of  Denmark,  whom 
nevertheless  he  soon  divorced,  and  then  espoused  Agnes,  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  Merania,  a  German  noble.  Fortius  his  kingdom  was 
laid  by  the  pope  under  an  interdict,  which  was  not  removed  until 
he  consented  to  take  back  the  Danish  princess.  The  murder  of 
Arthur  of  Brittany  by  his  uncle  John,  king  of  England,  gave  Philip 
Augustus  an  opportunity  of  which  he  eagerly  availed  himself, 
to  aggrandize  the  regal  power.  He  summoned  before  him  John, 
to  answer  for  his  crime,  as  a  vassal  of  the  crown  of  France ; 
and  on  the  refusal  of  the  latter,  he  confiscated  his  fiefs,  seizing 
Maine,  Anjou,  Poitou,  and  Normandy.  The  English  monarch 
retaliated  by  forming  a  grand  league  against  Philip,  along  with 
the  Emperor  Otho  IV.,  the  counts  of  Flanders  and  Boulogne, 
and  the  disaffected  French  barons ;  and  not  fewer  than  two 
hundred  thousand  were  combined  against  the  former,  while 
seventy  thousand  formed  the  whole  that  he  could  bring  into  the 
field.  Notwithstanding  this  great  disparity  of  forces,  Philip 
came  off  the  victor.  In  a  battle  fought  at  Bouvines  between 
Lille  and  Tournay  in  1214,  he  totally  defeated  his  adversaries. 
The  last  years  of  Philip's  reign  were  spent  in  tranquillity,  and 
devoted  by  him  to  effecting  various  public  reforms  and  improve- 
ments. He  died  at  Mantes  in  1223,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of 
his  age.  Romance  writers  have  sometimes  metamorphosed 
Philip  Augustus  into  a  chivalrous  hero — falsely;  for  he  was  a 
stranger  to  knightly  honour,  and  policy  was  the  only  god  he 
worshipped. — J.  J. 

Philip  III.,  surnamed  le  Hakdi,  or  the  Bold,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Louis  IX.  (St.  Louis),  and  was  born  in  1245. 
His  father  died  during  the  last  of  his  two  unfortunate  crusades, 
when  besieging  Tunis  in  the  August  of  1270;  and  in  the 
French  camp  Philip  was  proclaimed  as  his  successor.  For  two 
months  longer  the  army  remained  in  Africa ;  but  peace  having 
been  made  with  the  king  of  Tunis,  the  new  sovereign  returned 
to  France,  reaching  Paris  on  the  21st  May,  1271.  His  corona- 
tion at  Rheims  shortly  followed ;  and  Philip  now  directed  his 
energies  to  the  great  object  of  his  life,  that  of  perfecting  the 
work  commenced  by  his  predecessors,  the  more  thorough  subju- 
gation of  the  nobles  to  the  regal  power.  Circumstances  largely 
favoured  the  furtherance  of  this  design.  Hardly  had  he  been 
crowned  when,  by  the  death  of  his  uncle  Alphonse,  he  acquired 
the  counties  of  Poitou,  Auvergne,  and  Toulouse,  the  possessions 
of  the  latter ;  while  events,  arising  out  of  the  death  of  Thibaud 
II.  at  Trapani  on  his  way  from  Tunis,  ultimately  gave  Cham- 
pagne and  Xavarre  to  the  French  crown.  In  1274  Philip  mar- 
ried Mary,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Brabant.  During  the  earlier 
part  of  his  reign  his  chamberlain,  Pierre  de  la  Brosse,  formerly 
barber-surgeon  to  St.  Louis,  exercised  considerable  influence  over 
his  royal  master  ;  but  the  career  of  that  personage  was  cut  short 
by  the  usual  destiny  of  favourites,  and  his  downfall  in  1278 
terminated  with  his  trial  and  execution.  In  1283  Philip  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  Pedro  III.,  king  of  Arragon.  Pope  Martin  IV. 
had  deposed  this  sovereign,  and  offered  his  crown  to  Charles 
of  Valois,  Philip's  second  son,  on  condition  of  its  being  held  in 
feudal  subjection  to  the  Holy  see.  By  the  advice  of  his  bishops 
and  barons  Philip  accepted  the  offer,  and  commenced  war  against 
Pedro.  In  1285  he  invaded  Catalonia;  but  although  he  gained 
various  successes  in  the  field,  at  sea  he  suffered  every  disad- 
vantage. There  the  admiral,  Roger  de  Loria,  maintained  the 
supremacy  of  the  Arragonese  flag,  and  thus  entirely  neutralized 
the  French  monarch's  Catalonian  invasion.  Philip's  army,  be- 
sides, was  wasting  away  by  disease  ;  and  in  such  disheartening 
circumstances  he  was  compelled  to  retrace  his  steps  to  France, 
himself  falling  a  victim  to  fever  at  Perpignan  on  the  5th  of 
October,  1285.— J.  J. 

Philip  IV.,  surnamed  the  Faik,  was  the  second  son  of 
the  preceding  by  his  first  wife,  Isabella  of  Arragon,  and  was 
born  in  1268.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  1285,  having  pre- 
viously married  Jeanne,  princess  of  Navarre,  through  whom  he 
acquired  a  right  to  that  crown.  He  was  engaged  in  war  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  reign.  His  great  rival  was  Edward  I.  of 
England.  In  1292  a  quarrel  took  place  between  some  Norman 
and  English  sailors,  which  led  first  to  a  kind  of  piratical  war 
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bet  neon  the  vessels  of  the  Cinque  Ports  and  of  France,  and 
then  to  a  deadly  quarrel  between  the  two  inonarchs.  Philip 
Bunnnorfed  Edward  as  his  vassal  to  appear  before  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  and  the  English  king  sent  his  brother  Edmund  to 
expostulate  against  such  a  summons,  and  to  settle  the  grounds 
of  dispute.  It  was  agreed  in  order  to  avoid  a  war  that  six  towns 
i:i  Guienne  should  be  delivered  up  to  Philip;  but  the  latter 
in  violation  of  this  agreement  caused  the  entire  province  to  be 
occupied  by  an  armed  force,  and  declared  the  whole  of  the  English 

sions  in  France  forfeited  on  account  of  Edward's  alleged 
contumacy.  This  treacherous  proceeding  immediately  produced 
a  war  between  the  two  nations.  Philip  entered  into  alliance 
with  John  Baliol  of  Scotland,  while  Edward  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  emperor,  and  with  various  minor  continental  powers. 
Hostilities,  however,  were  carried  on  languidly  and  were  at  last 
terminated  by  a  lengthened  truce,  which  was  converted  into  a 
peace  by  the  mediation  of  Boniface  VIII.  Guienne  was  restored, 
the  prince  of  Wales  married  the  daughter  of  Philip,  while  Edward 
himself  espoused  that  monarch's  sister.     But  the  allies  on  both 

ere  ungratefully  and  treacherously  abandoned,  without  any 
Stipulation  in  their  favour.  Scarcely  had  Philip  become  recon- 
ciled to  his  English  rival,  when  a  fierce  dispute  broke  out  between 
him  and  Pope  Boniface.  The  king  was  excommunicated  by  the 
pontiff,  and  his  crown  offered  to  Albert  of  Austria,  while  on  the 
Other  hand  Philip  protected  the  Colonnas  the  implacable  enemies 
of  Boniface,  and  by  their  assistance  arrested  the  pope  at  Anagni. 
He  was  rescued,  however,  by  the  citizens  and  conveyed  to  Rome, 
where  he  soon  after  died  of  chagrin  and  disappointment.  The  count 
of  Flanders  had  taken  part  with  Edward  in  the  war  against 
France ;  and  Philip,  eager  to  gratify  his  resentment  for  this  injury, 
invaded  Flanders,  imprisoned  the  count,  and  took  possession  of  his 
territory.  But  the  tyranny  of  John  de  Chatillon,  whom  Philip 
appointed  governor  of  the  newly-acquired  province,  roused  the 
people  to  revolt,  and  they  inflicted  upon  the  French  a  signal 

at  Courtrai  in  1302.  Philip,  determined  on  revenge,  raised 
another  army  and  marched  against  the  victorious  Flemings,  whom 
he  defeated  in  1304;  but  unable  to  make  any  permanent  impres- 
sion upon  them,  he  was  fain  to  make  peace  with  them,  and  to 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  their  country.  Philip  was 
always  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  the  means  which  lie  employed 
to  replenish  his  exchequer  were  frequently  most  unjustifiable  and 
oppressive.  He  debased  the  coin  of  the  kingdom,  repeatedly 
despoiled  the  Jews,  and  ultimately  banished  them  the  country 
and  confiscated  their  property,  and  imprisoned  and  robbed  the 
Italian  merchants  on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts.  His  suppres- 
sion of  the  great  military  order  of  the  Templars,  and  the  shocking 
tortures  which  he  inflicted  on  many  of  its  members,  were  believed 
to  have  been  dictated  by  his  avaricious  desire  to  obtain  possession 

ir  immense  estates.  The  latter  part  of  Philip's  life  was 
embittered  by  domestic  calamities  and  crimes,  which  are  believed 
to  have  seriously  impaired  his  health.  He  died  in  1314,  in  the 
forty-seventh  year  of  his  age  and  thirtieth  of  Lis  reign. — J.  T. 

Philip  V.,  known  as  Lie  Long  or  the  Tall,  the  second  son 

of  Philip  IN'.,  was  bom  in   1204,  and  ascended  the  throne  in 

1316.     The  reign  of  I'hilip  V.,  although  short  and  otherwise 

esses  one  point  of  considerable  interest — the  decision 

of  a  great  constitutional  question  by  his  elevation  to  the  royal 

Philip's  elder  brother  and    predecessor,    Louis   X.,    or 

Butin,  who  died  in  June,   131C,  having  left    his  wife 

nt,  Philip  assumed  the  regency  in  behalf  of  the  future 
But  the  child,  a  male,  died  soon  after  its  birth:  and 
Philip  immediately  seized  the  sceptre,  proclaiming  himself  king, 
to  the  prejudice  of  Jeanne  of  Navarre,  his  brother's  surviving 
daughter  by  his  first  marriage.  On  the  states  being  assembled 
by  Philip  for  the  ratification  of  this  step,  he  alleged  to  them  in 
his  favour  the  old  German  law  of  the  Franks,  which  excluded 
daughters  from  the  Salic  land,  and  he  maintained  that  the  crown 
ot  France  was  too  noble  a  fief  pour  tomber  en  quenouille,  "  to  fall 
into  hands  used  to  the  distaff" — "a  feudal  argument,''  asMichelet 
remarks,  "the  effect  of  which  was  to  ruin  feudality."  Properly, 
the  text  of  the  Salic  law  sanctions  no  such  opinion;  and  it  is 
Wily  from  this  period  that  the  exclusion  of  females  carries  with  it 
the  air  of  legal  authority.  The  state-,  however,  confirmed  the 
title  of  Philip  ;  and  thenceforward  the  Salic  law  became  firmly 
established  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  French  monarchy. 
The  reign  of  Philip  the  Tall  was  disgraced  by  atrocious  persecu- 
tions, directed  partly  against  the  Jews,  partly  against  those 
afflicted  with  leprosy  (a  disease  imported  by  the  crusaders  from 
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the  East),  and  numbers  <  I  re  mercilessly  slain 

Their  spoils  went  to  enrich   the  monarch's   treasury;   but  his 

exactions  were  arrested  by  the  hand  of  death.  Philip  expired  at 
Longchainps,  near  Paris,  on  the  3rd  of  January  1322. — J.  J. 

PHILIP  VI..  usually  called  Philip  of  Valois,  as  the  first  king 
of  France  of  the  collateral  branch  of  Valois,  was  the  son  of 
Charles,  count  of  Valois,  brother  of  Philip  IV.,  and  ascended 
the  throne  in  1328,  on  the  death  of  his  cousin,  Chailes  le  Bel. 
His  first  important  enterprise  after  his  coronation  was  to  aid 
the  count  of  Flanders  against  his  disaffected  subjects,  the  citizens 
of  Bruges  and  Ypres,  over  whom  on  the  23rd  August,  1328,  he 
gained  a  victory  at  Cassel,  slaying  no  fewer  than  thirteen  thou- 
sand of  them.  At  this  period  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  the 
power  of  the  king  of  France  was  at  its  zenith.  He  had  just 
made  Flanders  his  dependency;  the  English  sovereign  had  done 
him  homage  for  his  French  possessions ;  his  cousins  ruled  at 
Naples  and  in  Hungary  ;  he  was  protector  of  the  Scottish  mon- 
arch ;  and  he  was  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  reigning  princes — 
those  of  Bohemia,  Majorca,  and  Navarre.  At  his  court  was  kept 
up  "one  constant  festival,  where  jousts  and  tournaments  ever 
went  on,  and  the  romances  of  chivalry,  King  Arthur  and  the 
Bound  Table,  were  fairly  realized."  But  the  bright  prospect  was 
ere  long  overclouded.  Edward  III.  of  England  advanced  his 
famous  claim  to  the  French  crown,  which  resulted  in  a  struggle 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years'  duration,  and  inflicted  fearful 
miseries  on  France.  Edward  maintained  that  although  females 
were  excluded  from  the  succession,  their  male  issue  might  succeed, 
and  hence  that  his  mother  Isabella,  sister  of  the  last  three  kings, 
could  transmit  to  him  her  title.  It  was  in  1337  that  hostilities 
actually  commenced  between  Philip  and  his  English  rival.  The 
earlier  operations  of  the  war  were  not  peculiarly  favourable  to 
Edward,  and  were  closed  by  a  year's  truce  in  1340.  Having 
been  resumed  in  1341,  they  were  conducted  with  much  energy 
in  Brittany,  where  Philip  and  Edward  were  engaged  on  oppo- 
site sides  as  auxiliaries  in  reference  to  a  disputed  succession  to  the 
duchy,  and  also  in  other  parts  of  France.  On  the  2Gth  August, 
1346,  was  fought  the  great  battle  of  Cressy,  in  which  Edward 
gained  a  complete  victory,  and  thirty  thousand  French,  besides 
one  king,  John  of  Bohemia,  eleven  princes,  and  twelve  hundred 
knights,  were  left  dead  on  the  field.  Next  year  Calais,  the  key 
of  France,  surrendered  to  the  English  sovereign.  On  the  side 
of  Guienne  and  Poitou  Philip  was  additii  nally  unsuccessful  in 
1345  and  1347 ;  while,  as  if  to  complete  his  calamities,  the  third 
part  of  his  subjects  were  swept  away  by  a  terrible  pestilence. 
Happily,  through  the  interposition  of  Pope  Clement  VI.,  a  truce 
was  in  fine  concluded,  which  lasted  until  1355.  It  was  during 
this  sovereign's  rule  that  Dauphiny  was  ceded  by  Hubert  [I.  to  the 
crown  of  France.  Philip  closed  his  troubled  career  at  Nogent- 
le-Boi,  near  Chartres,  on  the  22nd  August,  1350,  in  the  fifty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age. — J.  J. 

DUKES    Of    BURGUNDY. 

Philip,  sumamed  le  Hakdi,  or  the  Bold,  fourth  son  i : 
king  of  France,  was  born  in  1342,  and  obtained  his  surname  when 
only  sixteen  years  old,  from  the  courage  which  be  displayed  in  the 
battle  of  Poitiers,  when  he  fought  near  his  father,  protected  him 
from  some  of  his  assailants,  and  was  .1st  valiantly 

fighting  at  his  side.  They  were  both  taken  prisoners  and  brought 
to  England.  It  is  said  that  I'hilip  once  struck  the  cup-bearer 
at  the  English  court  for  Berving  his  own  master  before  A 
of  France,  preferring  thus,  as  Philip  said,  the  vassal  to  the  sove- 
reign. Philip  was  made  duke  of  Burgundy  by  his  father,  and 
d  in  his  title  to  the  dukedom  by  Charles  V.  He  married, 
in  13G9,  Marguerite  of  Flanders,  who  succeeded  her  father  in 
his  possessions,  and  thus  endowed  Philip  with  a  dominion  equal 
to  that  of  the  most  powerful  European  sovereigns.  I'pon  the 
death  of  Charles  V.,  Philip  was  appointed  to  a  prominent  position 
in  the  a  i  cf  public  affairs,  and  became  involved  in 

disputes  with  the  duke  of  Anjou,  regent  of  the  kingdom  during 
the  minority  of  Ch  rles  VI.,  which  produced  many  disastrous 
consequences.    He  died  at  Hail"  in  April.  1404,  aged  sixty-three 

ind  was  buried  by  his  own  desire  at  Dijon  Chartn 
which  he  was  the  founder.     He  had  five  sons  and  four  dan) 
by  Margaret  of  Flanders,  who  died  a  year  after  him. —  F. 

Philip,  sumamed  le  Bon,  or  the  Good  f  Jean 

Sans  Pear,  the  eldest  son  of  Philip  the  Bold  of  Burgnn  ■ 
Margaret  of  Bavaria,  and  was  born  at  Dijon  in  1 396.     Jei 
Peur  was  murdered  in   1410  by  the  party  of  the  dauphin,  to 
meet  whom  he  had  gone  to  Montereau,  to  enter  into  negotiations 
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f  r  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  In 
consequence  of  this  act  of  barbarity  and  the  progress  made  by 
Henry  V.  of  England  in  the  invasion  of  France,  the  queen  and 
Philip  concluded  with  that  monarch  the  famous  treaty  of 
Troves,  by  which  the  crown  of  France  was  transferred  to  the 
house  of  Lancaster.  Henry  undertaking  to  unite  his  arms  with 
those  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  order  to  subdue  the  adherents 

vies  the  dauphin.  After  the  death  of  Henry  V.  it  is  said 
that  Philip  refused  the  regency,  which  was  therefore  confided 
by  the  dying  king  to  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Bedford,  whose 
marriage  with  Anne  of  Burgundy  bound  Philip  more  powerfully 
in  the  support  of  English  interests.  An  unforeseen  occurrence, 
however,  prevented  the  results  which  might  have  arisen  from 
tin's  union.  The  duke  of  Gloucester  had  in  the  absence  of  Bed- 
ford inconsiderately  kindled  a  war  ia  the  Low  Countries,  and 
carried  thither  the  troops  intended  for  the  reinforcement  of  the 
English  army  in  France ;  his  object  being  to  depose  the  duke 
of  Brabant,  Philip's  consin-gennan.  Upon  this  the  Bnrgnn- 
dians  abandoned  Bedford  to  inarch  against  Gloucester  and  his 
newly-married  wife,  Jacqueline  of  Bavaria,  and  obtained  several 
advantages  over  the  English  forces.     Subsequently,  the  duke  of 

L  acted  with  such  prudence  and  address  as  to  induce 
Philip  to  renew  their  alliance,  the  crowning  point  of  which  was 
the  coronation  of  the  youthful  Henry  VI.  at  Paris.  Philip  in 
concert  with  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Suffolk  besieged  the  town 
of  Compeigne,  to  the  succour  of  which  Joan  of  Arc  came  with  a 
numerous  force,  but  was  routed,  was  herself  taken  prisoner,  and 
eventually  burnt  to  death.  This  act  of  cruelty  tended  to  increase 
tho  strong  inclination  which  had  seized  the  French  for  return- 
ing into  obedience  under  their  rightful  sovereign.  Philip  soon 
after  deserted  the  English  interests,  and  formed  an  alliance  with 
Charles  VII.  On  January  10,  1430,  Philip  married  at  Bruges 
Isabella  of  Portugal,  and  instituted  in  her  honour  the  order  of 
the  golden  fleece,  which  became  afterwards  and  remained  for 
some  time  one  of  the  noblest  orders  in  Christendom.  The  title 
of  this  order  is  derived,  according  to  some,  from  the  golden 
tresses  of  Philip's  mistress,  and  according  to  others  from  his 
desire  to  honour  the  commerce  in  wool  which  was  the  foundation 
of  the  riches  of  Bruges  and  of  the  Low  Countries — the  sover- 
>f  which  had  been  unwillingly  ceded  to  him  by  Jacqueline 
after  the  death  of  Brabant.  Philip  and  his  son  were  both  present 
at  the  coronation  of  Louis  XL,  but  this  king,  whose  subtle  and 
deceitful  character  earned  him  such  an  unenviable  name  in 
history,  behaved  to  the  duke  with  his  wonted  treachery.  Philip 
resigned  the  administration  of  his  own  dukedom  to  his  son,  the 
count  of  Charolois,  who  openly  opposed  the  king,  and  the 
intrigues  which  he  instigated.  Philip  died  at  Bruges,  July 
15,  14G7,  aged  sixty-one. — F. 

II. — PEISTCE8  OF  GERMANY. 

Philip  of  Slweia,  surnamed  Suevos,  the  youngest  son  of 
.iperor  Barbarossa  and  Beatrice  of  Burgundy,  was  sent  in 
early  life  by  his  brother,  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.,  to  Italy,  to 
take  the  government  of  the  Tuscan-Sicilian  states.  Combating 
the  chronic  insurrection  of  the  Italians,  he  heard  of  the  death  of 
his  imperial  brother,  and  under  great  troubles  fought  his  way 
back  across  the  Alps,  in  1197,  to  gain  the  crown  for  his  young 
nephew  Frederick.  Defeated  in  this  object  by  the  intrigues  of 
Pope  Innocent  III.,  he  assumed  himself  the  imperial  diadem, 
ll'J8,  to  keep  the  sovereignty  in  his  family.  After  a  long  and 
severe  struggle  against  several  rival  emperors  nominated  by  the 
pope,  he  succeeded  in  subduing  all  his  enemies,  and  in  the  year 
1  -'» 1  was  solemnly  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne.  After  a  few  years  passed  in  peace,  he  began 
to  make  preparations  in  1208  for  a  campaign  against  the  Danes. 
Dg,  on  the  21st  of  June,  in  the  city  of  Bamberg,  he  had 
an  interview  with  the  count-palutine  of  Wittelsbach,  whom  he 
had  formerly  promised,  but  afterwards  refused,  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  Cunigonde.  A  lively  altercation  on  this  subject  ensuing, 
the  count  drew  his  sword  and  nearly  severed  the  emperor's  head 
from  his  body.  Thus  ended  one  of  the  best  and  bravest  of 
German  kaisers ;  a  man  praised  by  all  his  contemporaries  as 
enlightened  far  beyond  the  princes  of  his  age.  He  left  four 
daughters,  by  his  consort  Irene,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Isaac 
Angeli  of  Constantinople. — F.  &L 

Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  was  born  at  Marburg  on  the 
23rd  November,  1501 ;  succeeded  to  the  government  of  his 
hereditary  states  in  his  fourteenth  year;  and  died  at  Marburg  on 
the  31st  March,  15G7,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and 


the  forty-ninth  of  an  energetic  and  successful  reign.  He  was 
one  of  the  ablest,  most  active,  and  most  influential  princes  of 
Germany  in  the  Reformation  age;  and  to  none  of  the  evangelical 
princes  was  the  Reformation  indebted  for  more  important  services. 
It  was  not  till  the  year  1525  that  he  declared  himself  openly  on 
the  side  of  Luther — before  which  time  he  had  already  dis- 
tinguished himself  highly  in  arms,  both  in  the  defeat  of  Francis 
von  Sickingen,  and  in  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  of  the  peasants 
under  the  fanatical  Munzer.  He  immediately  introduced  the 
Reformation  into  his  states,  with  the  help  of  Francis  Lambert 
and  other  evangelical  divines ;  and  applying  the  endowments  of 
the  monasteries  which  he  suppressed  in  the  most  conscientious 
manner,  he  devoted  a  large  portion  of  them  to  the  founding  of 
a  new  university  at  Marburg,  which  was  opened  in  1527,  and 
was  the  first  university  in  Europe  to  be  founded  without  tho 
authority  of  the  pope.  He  early  saw  the  necessity  of  cementing 
the  closest  union  among  all  the  adherents  of  the  Reformation, 
with  a  view  to  their  common  safety.  It  was  in  order  to  this 
that  he  brought  about  the  Marburg  conference  in  1529  between 
Luther  and  Zwingli,  and  other  Saxon  and  Helvetic  theologians, 
the  results  of  which,  though  indecisive,  were  still  highly  favour- 
able to  a  better  understanding  between  the  two  parties.  In 
1530  he  entered  into  a  bond  or  league  for  six  years  with  the 
cities  of  Zurich,  Basle,  and  Strasburg,  for  mutual  and  joint 
defence  against  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  by  whom  he  was 
regarded  as  the  most  energetic  enemy  of  Rome;  and  in  1531 
he  succeeded  in  forming  the  formidable  league  of  Sehmalkald 
(from  which  the  Swiss  protestants  were  excluded,  much  to  his 
regret),  which  combined  against  the  emperor  the  resources  of 
all  the  princes  who  adhered  to  the  Augsburg  Confession  of  1530. 
This  league  preserved  the  reformed  states  from  attack  till  1546, 
and  would  probably  have  warded  off  the  blows  of  the  emperor 
much  longer  but  for  the  treachery  of  Maurice,  the  young  duke 
of  Saxony,  who,  though  the  son-in-law  of  Philip  and  the  cousin 
of  John  Frederick  of  Saxony,  fell  off  from  the  league  in  the 
very  crisis  of  its  fate.  Philip  and  John  Frederick  were  already 
in  the  field  against  Charles  at  the  head  of  a  united  army,  when 
Maurice  invaded  the  territories  of  the  latter,  and  obliged  him  to 
separate  from  the  landgrave  in  order  to  repel  the  disgraceful 
invasion.  This  separation  of  their  forces  involved  both  princes 
in  disaster.  John  Frederick  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
by  the  emperor  in  1547  at  Miihlberg,  and  Philip  unable  longer 
to  keep  the  field,  was  compelled  to  make  his  submission  upon 
terms  sufficiently  humbling.  Withal,  however,  he  expected  to 
be  left  at  liberty.  But  in  this  he  was  overreached  by  the  bad 
faith  of  Granvella,  the  emperor's  chief  minister;  he  was  kept 
Charles's  prisoner  for  several  years,  was  led  about  captive 
from  place  to  place,  even  as"  far  as  the  Netherlands;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  treaty  of  Passau  was  forced  upon  the  emperor 
by  the  brilliant  successes  of  Maurice  in  1551,  that  as  one  of  its 
conditions,  he  recovered  his  liberty,  and  returned  to  his  states. 
His  long  captivity  of  five  years,  at  first  bitterly  resented,  was 
not  in  the  end  without  some  softening  influence  upon  his  natu- 
rally noble  spirit  and  character.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  states,  which  had  suffered  much 
from  his  long  absence  and  the  miseries  of  war ;  and  he  continued 
to  the  end  of  his  days,  to  display  upon  all  occasions  the  same 
tolerant  and  liberal  desire  to  accommodate  theological  differences 
among  the  different  sections  of  the  protestant  church  of  Germany, 
which  had  been  a  guiding  principle  of  his  whole  public  life.  He 
favoured  the  moderate  views  of  Melancthon,  rather  than  those 
of  the  extreme  Lutherans;  and  he  left  instructions  to  his  son  in 
his  last  testament,  that  he  should  abstain  from  troubling  any 
of  his  clergy  who  adhered  to  Melancthonian  opinions.  In  one 
important  particular  he  had  the  high  honour  of  going  beyond 
even  the  moderation  of  Melancthon,  and  of  being  far  in  advance 
of  his  own  age — he  disapproved  of  the  execution  of  Servetus, 
holding  strongly  that  religious  errors  ought  to  be  combated  not 
by  brute  force,  but  only  by  the  arms  of  truth  and  reason.  In 
one  act  alone  of  his  life  did  he  carry  himself  unworthily  of  an 
evangelical  prince  and  a  champion  of  reformation — we  allude  to 
his  double  marriage,  an  incident  which  caused  deep  concern  to 
the  friends  of  the  struggling  evangelical  church,  and  gave  a  sad 
advantage  to  its  enemies.  But  the  last  achievement  even  of 
the  greatest  heroes  and  the  most  energetic  rulers,  is  the  conquest 
and  government  of  self. — P.  L. 

III. KINGS    OF   JIACKDON. 

Philip  II.,  born  382  B.C.,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Amyntas 
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II.,  king  of  Macedon.  While  a  youth  he  passed  some  time  at 
Thebes,  where  he  studied  the  political  condition  of  the  Greeks, 
and  was  instructed  in  the  art  of  war  by  Epaminondas.  In 
3G0  B.C.,  he  succeeded  his  brother  Perdiccas  III.  on  the  Mace- 
donian throne.  After  subduing  the  Paonians  and  Illyrians  in 
some  hard-fought  battles,  he  was  at  leisure  to  turn  his  arms  to 
the  south  of  his  dominions.  Here  he  took  the  two  important 
cities  of  Amphipolis  and  Pydna,  357  B.C.  Potida?a  was  cap- 
tured by  him  in  the  following  year,  and  given  to  his  allies,  the 
people  of  Olynthus.  The  year  356  B.C.  is  memorable  for  the 
birth  of  Alexander  the  Great.  About  this  time  Philip  got  pos- 
session of  the  gold  mines  of  Mount  Pangocus,  east  of  the  Strymon, 
which  he  worked  with  such  success  as  to  derive  from  them  a 
yearly  revenue  of  more  than  one  thousand  talents.  Near  these 
mines  he  founded  the  famous  city  of  Philippi.  Meanwhile  he 
was  busily  occupied  with  intrigues  to  form  a  party  favourable  to 
his  interest  throughout  Greece,  in  disciplining  and  drilling  his 
semi-barbarous  soldiers,  and  in  establishing  his  authority  over  the 
Illyrians  and  other  warlike  and  uncivilized  nations  who  sur- 
rounded his  kingdom.  It  now  became  of  great  importance  to 
him  to  have  a  secure  hold  over  Thrace,  before  carrying  his  arms 
into  southern  Greece.  Here  in  353  b.c.  he  took  the  strong  city 
of  Mcthonse,  but  lost  an  eye  in  the  siege.  In  the  same  year  he 
invaded  Thcssaly,  then  in  a  state  of  anarchy  during  the  sacred 
war,  and  became  involved  in  a  struggle  with  the  Phocians,  who 
were  also  endeavouring  to  establish  their  power  in  Thessaly. 
Onomarchus,  the  Phocian  general,  defeated  Philip  and  forced  him 
to  retire  from  the  country;  but  in  352  B.C.  Philip  gained  a 
decisive  victory,  in  which  Onomarchus  was  slain.  He  now  cap- 
tured Pherse  and  Pagasa?,  and  all  Thessaly  submitted  to  his  arms. 
Philip  acquired  much  popularity  by  this  war,  in  which  he  appeared 
as  the  champion  of  the  Delphian  god  against  the  Phocians  who 
had  plundered  his  temple.  He  was,  however,  checked  at  the  pass 
of  Thermopylae  by  an  Athenian  army,  which  prevented  his  further 
advance.  The  possession  of  Thessaly,  however,  enabled  him 
seriously  to  annoy  Athens.  His  fleet  ravaged  the  Athenian 
islands  of  Lemnos  and  Imbrus,  351  B.C.,  insulted  their  coast,  and 
endangered  their  commerce.  Philip  now  resumed  his  aggressions 
upon  Thrace,  defeated  the  king  Cersobleptes,  and  gained  a  large 
accession  of  territory.  Demosthenes  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
arouse  his  countrymen  to  energetic  action  against  their  enemy.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  the  first  of  the  celebrated  orations, 
termed  the  Philippics,  was  delivered.  From  350-347  B.C.  Philip 
was  occupied  in  reducing  the  cities  of  Chalcidice,  of  which  Olyn- 
thus with  its  confederate  towns  was  the  most  important,  and 
to  this  period  belong  the  Olynthiac  orations  of  Demosthenes. 
Thirty-two  Chalcidian  cities  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
Philip,  and  the  inhabitants  sold  for  slaves,  among  whom  were 
many  Athenian  citizens.  In  346  B.C.  the  Thebans  calhd  in 
Philip  to  their  aid  against  the  Phocians.  The  latter  surrendered 
Thermopylae  to  Philip,  and  submitted  to  his  power  without 
resistance.  In  the  same  year  the  Athenians  made  peace  with 
Philip,  and  the  place  and  rights  of  Phocis  in  the  Amphictyomc 
council  were  granted  to  him.  He  was  soon  elected  president  of 
the  Amphictyonic  assembly,  and  thus  greatly  strengthened  his 
influence  in  Greece  by  acquiring  a  position  which  gave  him  an 
apparently  legitimate  claim  to  interfere  in  her  affairs.  He  con- 
tinued his  intrigues  in  Greece,  inflaming  the  jealousy  of  each 
state  against  its  neighbours,  and  bribing  many  of  the  leading 
Greek  politicians,  while  he  consolidated  his  power  in  the  extensive 
regions  he  had  already  conquered.  The  peace  between  him  and 
the  Athenians  lasted  nominally  till  340  b.c,  in  which  year  war 
broke  out  upon  his  attacking  the  cities  of  Perinthus  and  Byzan- 
tium in  the  Thracian  Chersonese.  Philip,  who  had  gradually 
subdued  nearly  the  whole  of  Thrace,  was  bent  upon  obtaining 
these  towns,  and  the  Athenians  knowing  their  value  resolved 
to  prevent  him.  Both  at  Perinthus  and  Byzantium  Philip 
was  baffled,  chiefly  through  the  aid  of  the  Athenian  fleet  under 
Phocion.  In  339  B.C.  the  third  sacred  war  began,  and  the 
intervention  of  Philip  was  invoked  by  the  Amphictyonic  council. 
He  readily  accepted  the  invitation,  aud  marching  through  Ther- 
mopylae seized  the  town  of  Elatea  in  Phocis.  His  next  effort 
was  to  persuade  Thebes  to  act  with  him  against  Athens.  In  this, 
however,  he  failed,  the  Thebans  uniting  their  forces  with  those  of 
Athens  against  him.  The  decisive  battle  of  Cha?ronea,  in  which 
he  signally  defeated  his  combined  adversaries,  was  fought  in 
August,  338  B.C.  The  young  Alexander  here  first  displayed 
his  military  talents  and  energy.     After  the  victory  the  Athenians 


were  generously  treated  by  Philip;  their  territory  was  left  intact, 
and  their  prisoners  restored  without  ransom.  Thebes  was  more 
harshly  dealt  with ;  many  of  her  citizens  were  put  to  death,  a 
Macedonian  garrison  was  placed  in  the  Cadmea,  and  she  was 
deprived  of  her  supremacy  over  the  other  Boeotian  cities.  Philip 
now  marched  into  the  Peloponnesus  where  he  strengthened  his 
adherents  in  the  several  states,  and  punished  Sparta  by  a  dimi- 
nution of  her  territory.  A  general  congress  was  summoned  by 
Philip  at  Corinth,  to  which  all  the  Greek  states  sent  representa- 
tives, Sparta  excepted.  By  this  assembly,  Philip  was  recognized 
as  captain-general  of  Greece  against  Persia,  and  large  naval  and 
military  contributions  were  promised  him  for  the  war  which  he 
meditated  against  the  Persian  king.  He  undertook  preparations 
on  a  very  large  scale  for  his  Persian  expedition,  and  in  336  B.C. 
he  sent  Parmenio  and  other  officers  with  an  army  into  Asia 
Minor,  to  concert  measures  there  with  the  Greek  cities  against 
Persia.  His  marriage  in  337  B.C.  with  Cleopatra,  the  daughter 
of  Attalus,  one  of  his  generals,  gave  great  offence  to  his  queen 
Olympias  and  his  son  Alexander.  An  apparent  reconciliation, 
however,  took  place,  and  in  the  summer  of  336  B.C.  Philip  held 
a  great  festival  at  JF.gx,  the  ancient  capital  of  Macedonia,  to 
solemnize  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  Cleopatra  with  a  prince  of 
Epiras.  Pausanias,  a  noble  Macedonian  who  had  been  injured 
by  Philip,  revenged  himself  by  assassinating  the  king,  and  was 
cut  to  pieces  on  the  spot  by  his  guards.  Philip  was  forty-six 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  murder,  and  had  reigned  twenty- 
three  years.  He  was  certainly  a  great  man,  according  to  the 
common  scale  of  princes,  though  not  a  hero  like  his  son,  nor  to 
be  tried  by  a  philosophical  model.  If  we  charge  him  with 
duplicity  in  his  political  transactions,  we  must  remember  that  he 
preferred  the  milder  ways  of  gratifying  his  ambition  to  those  of 
violence  and  bloodshed,  that  he  at  least  desired  the  reputation  of 
mercy  and  humanity.  The  many  examples  of  generous  for- 
bearance reported  of  him  by  Plutarch,  cannot  be  all  groundless 
fictions;  and  when  compared  with  the  ordinary  type  of  conquerors 
he  certainly  appears  superior  to  them  both  in  humanity  and  wisdom. 
Yet  we  must  not  forget  that  in  order  to  gratify  his  ambition  he 
caused  a  vast  amount  of  human  suffering,  and  sold  into  slavery  the 
unoffending  inhabitants  of  many  populous  cities. — G. 

Philip  V.,  son  of  Demetrius  II.,  was  bora  237  B.C.  His 
father  died  when  Philip  was  but  eight  years  old,  leaving  the 
crown  to  Antigonus  his  brother,  who  died  220  B.C.,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Philip,  then  seventeen  years  of  age.  The  .Eto- 
lians  and  Spartans,  presuming  on  his  youth,  made  war  on  him 
immediately  on  his  accession ;  but  Philip,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Achaean  league,  repelled  them  successfully,  and  an  advan- 
tageous peace  was  concluded  by  him,  217  b.c,  on  condition 
that  each  side  should  keep  what  they  had  gained  in  the  straggle. 
The  Roman  power  was  now  threatening  Greece  with  subjugation, 
and  Philip  wisely  concluded  an  alliance  with  Hannibal  against 
Rome  after  the  battle  of  Canna?.  His  ambassador,  however,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  on  his  return,  who  thus  forewarned 
stationed  a  fleet  off  Brundisium  to  watch  Philip's  movements. 
He  conducted  a  campaign  in  Illyria  with  success,  218  B.C.,  but 
suffered  the  critical  period,  while  Hannibal  was  stiil  pressing 
Rome,  to  slip  away  neglected.  It  is  probable  that  he  was 
embarrassed  by  the  affairs  of  Southern  Greece,  where  the  Romans 
stirred  up  enemies  against  him.  In  213  B.C.  he  caused  Aratus, 
his  former  friend,  the  chief  of  the  Achaean  league,  to  be  poisoned, 
thus  proving  himself  to  have  degenerated  from  a  generous  prince 
into  a  suspicious  and  cruel  tyrant.  In  211  B.C..  the  /Etolians 
allied  themselves  with  Rome  against  Philip  and  the  Achaean 
league,  and  the  war  was  continued  for  some  years  with  varying 
success.  In  205  B.C.,  Philip  concluded  a  peace  with  Rome  and 
the  .Etolians,  but  he  nevertheless  sent  a  strong  body  of  auxiliaries 
to  the  assistance  of  Hannibal  at  Zama.  The  ambition  of  Philip 
now  involved  him  in  a  war  with  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  and 
the  Rhodians,  and  this  continued  until  200  B.C.,  when  the  Romans 
having  finished  the  war  in  Africa,  again  renewed  their  conflict 
with  Macedon.  The  consul  I'lamininus  gained  a  decided  victory 
at  Cynocephalx  in  Thessaly,  197  B.C.,  and  in  the  following  year 
peace  was  concluded  on  the  condition  that  Philip  should  abandon 
all  his  conquests,  withdraw  all  his  garrisons  from  Greece,  i  ay 
one  thousand  talents  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  give  up  all 
his  fleet,  and  reduce  his  army  to  five  thousand  men.  His  son 
Demetrius  and  other  noble  Macedonian  youths  were  carried  to 
Rome  as  hostages.  His  power  and  ambition  being  thus  crashed, 
Philip  indulged  more  than  ever  his  cruel  and  tyrannical  inclir.a- 
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tions.  He  put  to  death  many  of  his  noblest  subjects,  and  mas- 
sacred the  inhabitants  of  whole  cities  which  had  offended  him. 
He  also  became  suspicious  of  his  son  Demetrius,  who  had  been 

allowed  to  return  from  Rome,  fearing  that  he  was  conspiring 
with  t lie  Romans  against  him.  This  jealousy  was  increased  by 
his  eld(  r  E  in  P<  rseus,  who  hated  his  brother,  and  Philip  was  at 
length  induced  to  put  Demetrius  to  death.  Remorse  for  this 
crime  soon  followed,  on  discovering  the  innocence  of  his  son,  and 
Philip  died  hopeless  and  desperate  179  B.C.  His  early  years 
gave  some  promise  of  virtue,  but  the  temptations  of  supreme 
power  soon  corrupted  his  nature,  and  he  became  a  cruel,  debauched, 
and  treacherous  prince. — G. 

IV. — KINGS    OF   SPAIN*. 

rnn.ii>  I.  of  Castile,  surnamed  the  Handsome,  was  the 
«on  and  heir  of  Maximilian  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  by  Mary  I. 
of  Burgundy,  in  right  of  whom  he  inherited  the  seventeen  pro- 
vinces of  the  Netherlands.  He  was  married  in  1496  to  Joanna, 
the  imbecile  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain.  On 
the  death  of  Isabella  (1504),  the  crown  descended  to  Joanna,  as 
•'  queen  proprietor,"  and  Ferdinand  took  measures  to  establish 
his  own  authority  as  regent  during  her  incapacity.  Philip,  how- 
ever, was  not  long  in  asserting  his  claim,  and  a  futile  correspond- 
ence took  place,  intended,  on  Philip's  part,  only  to  cause  delay, 
until  he  could  appear  personally  in  Spain.  On  their  voyage  to 
Spain  from  Zealand,  Philip  and  Joanna  were  driven  by  a  storm 
into  Weymouth,  and  remained  some  time  at  the  court  of  Henry 
VII.,  who  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  obtain  from  his 
young  guest  two  treaties,  neither  of  which  was  advantageous  or 
honourable  to  the  latter.  At  length  (28th  April,  1506)  the 
royal  pair  landed  at  Corunna,  and  on  the  27th  June  Ferdinand 
was  compelled  to  swear  to  an  agreement  by  which  the  sove- 
reignty of  Castile  was  vested  in  Philip  and  Joanna  alone,  and 
on  the  12th  July  the  usual  oaths  were  taken  to  Joanna  at 
Valladolid.  Philip,  whose  treatment  of  his  wife  had  long  been 
scandalous,  would  have  induced  the  nobles  to  authorize  the  con- 
rinement  of  the  queen,  and  to  devolve  the  whole  power  upon 
him  ;  and  though  this  was  refused,  he  virtually  assumed  the 
government,  and  began  a  course  of  reckless  and  arbitrary  rule, 
involving  an  expenditure  to  which  the  revenue  was  wholly  un- 
equal. What  rendered  him,  however,  still  more  unpopular  was 
his  tacit  discouragement  of  the  inquisition.  But  all  hopes  and 
fears  were  laid  at  rest  by  his  sudden  death  from  a  fever,  brought 
on  by  too  violent  exercise,  25th  September,  1506. — F.  M.  W. 

Philip  II.  was  born  on  the  21st  of  May,  1527,  and  was 
the  only  legitimate  son  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  Isabella 
of  Portugal.  He  entered  on  the  government  of  the  Netherlands 
in  1555,  and  succeeded  to  the  Spanish  throne  on  the  abdi- 
cation of  his  father  in  January,  1556.  He  thus  became  at 
the  age  of  twenty-nine  the  sovereign  of  the  most  extensive 
and  powerful  monarchy  that  Christendom  had  ever  known. 
1  he  pride  of  his  subjects  boasted  that  the  sun  never  set  upon 
his  dominions.  In  Europe,  besides  Spain  and  the  Nether- 
lands, his  inheritance  included  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
with  Milan  and  other  Italian  provinces;  in  Africa,  Oran,  Tunis, 
and  other  important  stations  on  the  north,  and  the  Cape  de 
Verde  islands  and  the  Canaries  on  the  western  coast ;  in  Asia, 
the  archipelago  of  the  Philippines  and  several  of  the  Spice 
islands;  and  in  America,  Mexico  and  Peru,  with  the  archipelago 
of  the  West  Indies.  His  revenue  far  exceeded  that  of  any  other 
monarch  of  his  time,  his  navy  was  more  numerous  than  that  of 
any  other  country,  and  he  had  in  his  service  the  ablest  generals 
and  the  best  troops  of  the  age.  In  his  empire  "the  arts  of  war 
and  the  arts  of  peace  flourished  with  equal  splendour,  and  he 
b  ul  at  his  disposal  the  gold  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  infantry 
of  Spain,  the  industry  of  Flanders,  the  science,  the  taste,  and 
the  statecraft  of  Italy."  But  ere  long  the  despotic,  cruel,  and 
bigoted  policy  of  Philip  cast  a  dark  cloud  over  the  dominions  so 
peaceful  and  prosperous  at  his  accession.  A  long  series  of 
mortifying  disasters  befel  his  arms.  His  ambitious  schemes 
were  completely  defeated,  and  at  his  death  he  left  the  Spanish 
monarchy  enfeebled,  depressed,  and  mutilated  in  its  possessions. 
The  great  object  of  Philip's  anxiety,  the  rule  and  standard  of 
his  policy  at  home  and  abroad,  was  the  punishment  and  extir- 
pation of  heresy,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Romish  faith.  His 
father  had  on  his  death-bed  commanded  him  in  the  most  peremp- 
tory terms  to  "  pursue  and  chastise  heretics  without  regard  to 
the  prayers,  the  rank,  and  condition  of  any  man,"  and  most 
unflinchingly  did  he  obey  his  father's  injunctions.     During  the 


first  four  or  five  years  of  his  reign,  however,  his  ruthless  policy 
was  not  fully  inaugurated,  as  he  was  completely  occupied  with 
his  French  and  Italian  wars.  Two  years  before  his  accession  to 
the  throne  he  had  married  as  his  second  wife  Mary,  queen  of 
England,  and  this  alliance  enabled  him  to  engage  that  kingdom 
with  his  own  in  the  war  against  France.  The  English  auxiliaries 
did  good  sen-ice  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  St.  Quentin  (10th 
August,  1557),  in  which  the  French  were  totally  defeated.  The 
town  of  St.  Quentin  was  soon  after  taken,  and  after  a  series 
of  signal  disasters  the  French  monarch,  Henry  III.,  was  fain  to 
conclude  the  inglorious  peace  of  Chateau  Cambresis  in  1559,  and 
to  promise  in  marriage  to  the  Infant  Don  Carlos  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  who  some  months  afterwards  was  espoused  to  Philip, 
himself  left  a  second  time  a  widower  in  1558,  by  the  death  of 
Queen  Mary.  It  was  stipulated  at  the  same  time  that  the  kings 
of  Spain  and  France  should  maintain  the  catholic  religion,  and 
use  all  means  to  extirpate  heresy  in  their  dominions.  Shortly 
after  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty  Philip  returned  from  Flanders 
to  Spain,  and  set  himself  at  once  to  carry  out  this  policy  of 
repression  with  a  thorough  and  relentless  determination.  Only 
six  weeks  after  his  arrival  an  auto-da-fe  was  held  to  celebrate 
his  successes,  at  which  fourteen  persons  were  consigned  to  the 
stake.  Philip  was  present  and  manifested  his  cordial  approba- 
tion of  the  horrible  proceedings ;  and  when  one  of  the  victims,  a 
Florentine  gentleman  named  Don  Carlos  di  Seso,  who  had  long 
been  a  favourite  of  Charles  V.,  exclaimed — "  Can  your  majesty 
attend  in  person  to  see  your  innocent  subjects  burned  before 
your  eyes  ?"  "  If  it  were  my  own  son,"  was  Philip's  merciless  reply, 
"  I  would  bring  the  wood  to  burn  him,  an  he  were  such  a  wretch 
as  thou  art."  His  conduct  on  this  occasion  may  be  regarded  as 
a  fair  specimen  of  his  whole  reign.  "  I  would  sacrifice  a  hundred 
thousand  lives  if  I  had  them,"  he  said,  "rather  than  submit  to  a 
single  change  in  matters  of  religion."  In  his  Spanish  and  Italian 
possessions  this  remorseless  policy  was  crowned  with  success. 
Fire  and  sword  extirpated  the  principles  of  the  Reformation ;  and 
after  a  dreadful  contest,  marked  by  frightful  atrocities,  the  Moorish 
population  in  the  south  of  Spain  were  either  reduced  to  sub- 
mission or  driven  to  seek  refuge  in  Africa.  But  the  attempt  of 
Philip  to  destroy  the  reformed  faith,  and  establish  the  Spanish 
inquisition  in  the  Netherlands,  met  with  a  very  different  result. 
Unlike  his  father,  Philip  was  really  and  thoroughly  a  Spaniard, 
in  faith,  manners,  tastes,  and  habits.  Spain  was  his  favourite 
residence,  and  Spaniards  alone  were  summoned  to  his  councils 
or  admitted  to  his  confidence.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
Flemings,  and  the  predilection  they  showed  for  the  protestant  reli- 
gion still  farther  alienated  from  them  the  regard  of  their  bigoted 
and  narrow-minded  sovereign.  When  he  inaugurated  in  person  the 
government  of  the  duchess  of  Parma,  and  held  the  last  chapter  of 
the  renowned  order  of  the  fleece  that  ever  was  assembled,  the 
theme  on  which  he  descanted  before  the  magnificent  assembly,  was 
the  growingevil  of  various  newreprobate  and  damnable  sects ;  and 
he  enjoined  the  strict  enforcement  of  all  the  existing  edicts  and 
decrees  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy.  Then  began  that  mighty 
contest  between  an  absolute  king  and  an  intolerant  church — on 
one  side  religious  freedom,  and  the  ancient  constitutions  of  the 
country  on  the  other — which  was  protracted  for  many  long  and 
weary  years  and  through  seven  successive  administrations,  and 
terminated  in  the  entire  alienation  of  those  magnificent  provinces 
from  the  Spanish  monarchy.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  struggle  Philip  kept  one  end  in  view,  with  unswerving  per- 
tinacity. The  rule  and  standard  of  his  policy  was,  the  extirpa- 
tion of  heresy.  For  this  purpose  he  kindled  the  strife  of  civil 
war  in  his  hereditary  dominions,  and  devastated  them  by  fire  and 
sword ;  gave  up  their  towns  to  be  sacked  and  burned  by  his 
blood-thirsty  mercenaries,  whose  cruelties  caused  a  shudder  of 
horror  throughout  Europe;  supported  the  inquisition  in  its  most 
hateful  practices;  shed  the  blood  of  his  noblest  subjects  in  torrents, 
sometimes  on  the  scaffold  with  a  show  and  mockery  of  law,  at 
other  times  secretly  in  the  dungeons  into  which  they  had  been 
entrapped;  offered  rewards  for  the  life  of  his  great  antagonist; 
employed  unblushing  falsehoods,  frauds,  forgeries,  assassinations, 
and  every  species  of  wickedness ;  in  a  word,  resolutely  carried 
out  his  favourite  maxim  that  it  were  better  not  to  reign  at  all,  than 
to  reign  over  heretics. — (See  Alva,  Egsiont,  and  William 
ok  Orange.)  His  foreign  policy  was  conducted  throughout 
on  the  same  principle.  He  instructed  the  duke  of  Alva  to 
tell  the  queen-mother  that  "a  prince  can  do  nothing  more  scan- 
dalous or  more  injurious  to  his  interests,  than  to  allow  his  people. 
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to  live  according  to  their  conscience ;  that  it  was  necessary 
before  all  things  by  severe  remedies,  and  without  sparing  steel 
or  fire  to  extirpate  this  evil  to  the  root ;  that  if  the  queen  was 
wanting  in  this  her  so  just  duty,  his  catholic  majesty  had 
resolved  to  sacrifice  everything  and  even  his  life  to  stop  the 
course  of  a  plague  which  he  considered  alike  menacing  to  France 
and  Spain."  With  this  view  he  ardently  fomented  civil  war  in 
France;  sometimes  combined  with  the  court,  sometimes  with  the 
fanatic  popish  malcontents;  frantically  applauded  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew;  supported  the  Ligue  and  the  Guises  in 
their  most  factious  plots,  to  such  an  extent  that  even  the  pope, 
and  that  pope  Sixtus  V.,  repudiated  and  denounced  his  policy;  and 
conspired  with  them  to  obtain  the  crown  of  France  for  himself 
or  some  of  his  descendants.  His  project  for  the  conquest  of 
England  and  its  subjection  again  to  the  sway  of  Rome,  was 
avowed  more  openly,  prosecuted  more  perseveringly,  and  met 
with  a  more  direct  and  terrible  defeat.  He  took  part  in  all  the 
plots  of  Mary  Stuart  and  the  English  Romanists  against  the 
life  and  authority  of  Elizabeth,  proposed  sometimes  to  many 
the  Scottish  queen  to  the  Infant  Don  Carlos,  sometimes  to  deliver 
her  from  captivity,  and  to  place  her  on  the  throne  of  England, 
"whether  Queen  Elizabeth  died  a  natural  death  or  by  any  other 
kind  of  chance."  By  a  tissue  of  falsehood  and  dissimulation 
probably  unparalleled  even  in  the  annals  of  diplomacy,  he  con- 
trived to  lull  the  suspicions  of  the  English  sovereign  and  her 
ministers,  until  he  had  prepared  and  actually  scut  out  against 
their  country  the  most  powerful  armament  which  had  ever  sailed 
from  the  ports  of  Spain.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  the 
spirit-stirring  story  of  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  Great 
Armada  by  the  blasts  of  the  tempest  and  the  valour  of  English 
seamen.  But  the  manner  in  which  Philip  received  the  news  of 
this  overwhelming  disaster,  displayed  some  greatness  of  mind  as 
well  as  religious  resignation. 

The  reign  of  Philip  was  still  farther  darkened  by  a  mysterious 
domestic  tragedy,  which  has  given  rise  to  endless  suspicions  and 
conjectures.  His  eldest  son,  Don  Carlos,  was  a  young  man  of  a 
haughty  and  violent  temper,  and  gave  many  proofs  of  a  disordered 
mind.  His  father  suspected  him  of  heretical  tendencies.  He 
had  expressed  a  lively  interest  in  the  wrongs  and  resistance 
of  the  Low  Countries,  and  had  more  than  once  spoken  in  terms 
of  bitterness  and  hostility  against  the  inquisition.  He  was  at 
length  arrested  at  midnight  on  the  18th  of  January,  15G8,  and 
condemned  to  an  imprisonment  from  which  Philip  indicated 
there  was  to  be  no  release,  and  in  which  he  was  to  be  treated 
with  the  utmost  rigour.  The  whole  affair  was  studiously  wrapped 
in  mystery.  Philip  refused  to  explain  the  reasons  of  his  harsh 
treatment  of  his  son,  merely  stating  that  it  was  dictated  by  his 
"duty  to  God  and  to  his  kingdom  as  becomes  a  christian  prince." 
But  the  unhappy  prince  was  released  from  his  sufferings  by 
death,  24th  July,  15G8,  after  a  period  of  six  months  spent  in 
alternate  paroxysms  of  frenzy  and  depression. 

As  the  reign  of  Philip  drew  near  a  close,  increasing  disasters, 
the  fruits  of  his  cruel  and  wicked  policy,  gathered  round  his 
decaying  monarchy.  The  Low  Countries  were  completely  lost 
to  him.  Seven  of  these  provinces  had  entirely  emancipated 
themselves  from  his  yoke,  and  had  become  free  and  independent. 
The  remaining  provinces  of  Flanders  he  had  been  obliged  to 
hand  over  to  his  daughter  Isabella  and  her  husband,  the  Arch- 
duke Albert,  and  thus  to  separate  them  altogether  from  the 
Spanish  crown.  The  acquisition  of  Portugal,  which  fell  into  his 
hands  on  the  death  of  his  uncle  in  1580,  might  indeed  be 
regarded  as  some  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  Netherlands ; 
but  in  every  other  quarter  his  ambitious  and  unprincipled 
designs  were  completely  foiled.  One  of  his  last  public  acts  was 
to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace,  '2nd  May,  1598,  with  Henry  IV., 
which  secured  that  monarch's  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
throne  of  France ;  and  it  was  with  manifest  repugnance,  and 
only  on  the  solicitation  of  the  French  king,  that  Elizabeth  con- 
sented to  join  in  the  peace  of  Vervins,  a  peace  far  less  necessary 
to  himself  than  to  the  Spanish  monarch,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  enormous  revenues  and  resources  of  his  kingdom,  died  insol- 
vent. Philip  died  on  the  13th  September  following,  after  pro- 
tracted and  excruciating  sufferings,  in  the  seventy-second  year 
of  his  age  and  forty-third  of  his  reign.  He  was  four  times 
married ;  but  two  daughters  by  his  third  wife,  Elizabeth  of 
France,  and  Philip,  his  son  and  successor,  by  his  fourth  wife 
Anne,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  IV.,  were  the  only 
legitimate  issue  which  he  left.    Philip  was  possessed  of  consider- 


able ability,  and  skill  in  the  selection  and  use  of  instruments,  with 
remarkable  devotion  to  business,  patient  industry,  constancy  of 
purpose,  and  resignation  under  calamity.  He  was  fond  of  work,  and 
was  especially  addicted  to  the  writing  of  letters  and  despatches'. 
But  he  was  sparing  of  speech,  slow  and  secret,  consulted  few 
counsellors,  had  no  friends,  was  fond  of  seclusion,  averse  to 
journey,  and  changes  of  every  kind,  and  disliked  all  intercourse 
with  the  people.  He  was  haughty  in  his  disposition,  morose  in 
his  temper,  ill-educated  and  ill-informed,  false,  treacherous,  cruel, 
and  vindictive ;  a  narrow-minded  bigot,  utterly  regardless  of 
the  rights  of  others,  or  of  the  plainest  principles  of  morality. 
He  recognized  but  one  duty — his  obligation  to  maintain  the 
Romish  faith,  and  to  extirpate  heresy.  His  private  life  was 
as  depraved,  as  his  public  policy  was  wicked.  He  indulged 
without  hesitation,  and  apparently  without  the  slightest  mis- 
giving, in  everj'  sort  of  vicious  and  atrocious  actions,  under  the 
conviction  "  that  his  religion  permitted  and  pardoned  every  thing, 
provided  every  thing  was  sacrificed  to  his  religion." — J.  T. 

Philip  III.,  surnamed  the  Pious,  born  14th  April,  1578, 
succeeded  his  father  Philip  II.  in  1598,  being  then  not  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  As  bigoted  as  his  father,  he  lacked  the  energy 
which  made  the  latter  powerful ;  and,  almost  from  the  first,  dis- 
missing the  old  counsellors  of  Philip  II.,  he  resigned  the  entire 
management  of  affairs  into  the  hands  of  his  favourite  the  duke 
of  Lerma,  who  ruled  the  kingdom  for  twenty  years.  The  chief 
events  of  his  administration  were  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
independence  of  the  revolted  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries — 
an  event  which  indicated  the  decline  of  Spanish  power  since  the 
days  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors 
from  Valencia,  and  subsequently  from  all  Spain.  By  this  act — 
foreign  to  the  disposition  of  Philip  and  his  minister,  but  forced 
upon  them  by  the  ecclesiastics — a  million  of  the  most  industrious 
and  skilful  subjects  of  Spain  were  driven  into  exile,  or  murdered 
under  circumstances  of  the  most  refined  cruelty ;  and  the  estates 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  nobility  were  rendered  almost  valueless 
for  want  of  cultivators.  While  maintaining  a  lavish  expenditure, 
the  policy  of  this  monarch  was  to  look  for  supplies  rather  to 
the  mines  of  America  than  to  the  development  of  the  industry 
of  Spain;  and  the  result  laid  the  foundation  of  the  decline  of 
the  kingdom.  Philip  died  in  February,  1621.  By  Margaret  of 
Austria  he  had  three  sons — Philip,  who  succeeded  him ;  Charles, 
who  died  in  1C32 ;  and  Ferdinand,  known  as  the  Cardinal  Infante 
of  Spain.  His  daughter  Anne  married  Louis  XIII.  of  France, 
and  Maria  Anna,  who  was  contracted  to  Charles  I.  of  England 
when  prince  of  Wales,  was  afterwards  married  to  the  Empercr 
Ferdinand  III.— F.  M.  W. 

Philip  IV.,  surnamed  tiie  Great,  was  born  in  1G05,  and 
succeeded  his  father,  Philip  III.,  in  February,  1021.  At  first 
he  manifested  a  vigour  strongly  contrasting  with  his  father's 
character.  But  in  the  state  of  the  kingdom  at  that  time  it  waa 
impossible  that  the  task  of  ruling  it  could  be  a  pleasant  one,  and 
Philip  IV.  soon  abandoned  himself  to  pleasure,  and  resigned  the 
real  sovereignty  to  Gasper  Guzman,  count-duke  of  Olivarez. 
The  first  step  of  this  minister  was  to  rid  himself  of  the  favourites 
of  the  last  reign — the  duke  of  Lerma,  Rodrigo  dc  Calderon,  and 
the  duke  of  Ossuna.  Among  the  leading  events  of  the  reign  we 
note  the  romantic  visit  of  Charles  I.  of  England  to  Madrid, 
as  the  suitor  of  the  infanta,  Philip's  sister;  the  reversion  of  the 
Low  Countries  to  the  Spanish  crown,  and  the  final  recognition  of 
their  independence  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia  (1G48).  The 
war  with  France  continued  for  eleven  years  afterwards,  France 
being  at  that  time  leagued  with  England,  under  Cromwell,  and 
the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  (1G59)  was  only  obtained  by  a  cession 
of  territory.  Twice,  also,  was  Spain  engaged  in  wars  in  Italy 
during  this  reign,  besides  the  insurrection  in  her  Neapolitan 
dominions  under  Massaniello.  The  home  administration  <  f 
Olivarez  was  as  disastrous  as  his  foreign  policy.  The  insur- 
rection in  Catalonia  (1G40),  brought  on  by  the  burdens  reck- 
lessly imposed  to  carry  on  the  war  with  France,  was  quenched 
with  great  difficulty.  But  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  troops 
for  this  purpose  from  Portugal  gave  occasion  for  an  insurrection, 
which  ended  in  the  duke  of  Braganza  being  proclaimed  king 
of  that  country,  15th  December, "l640.  The  favourite  whose 
administration  had  caused  all  these  calamities  was  disgraced 
in  1647,  and  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Louis  de  Haro.  The 
war  with  Portugal,  however,  continued  during  the  whole  of  this 
reign,  but  the  battle  of  Villa  Vicosa  (1GG5)  firmly  established 
the  independence  of  the    kingdom.     Philip  died,  it  is  said  of 
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grief  at  the  loss  of  this  province,  on  the  17th  of  September, 
1GG5,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Charles  II.  then  only  three 
years  old.  His  daughter  Margaret  Theresa  was  married  to  her 
cousin  the  Emperor  Leopold,  and  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa 
to  Louis  XIV  —  F.  M.  W. 

l'iin.ir  V.,  great-grandson  of  Philip  IV.,  through  his 
daughter  Maria  Louisa,  and  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  oc  France, 
was  born  in  1083,  and  succeeded  Charles  II.  as  king  of  Spain, 
on  3d  November,  1700.  The  first  years  of  his  reign  were 
distinguished  chiefly  by  the  "  war  of  succession,"  caused  by  the 
rival  claim  to  the  throne  of  Charles,  grandson  of  Charles  II. 
through  his  younger  daughter  Margaret  Theresa.  The  cause  of 
Charles  was  espoused  not  only  by  his  father,  the  Emperor  Leo- 
pold, but  bv  the  Dutch  and  the  English;  and  the  most  memor- 
able incident  of  the  war  was  the  capture  of  Gibraltar  by  Sir 
George  Rooke  (1704).  The  citadel  and  town  of  Barcelona 
surrendered  to  the  forces  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Peterborough, 
and  all  Catalonia  acknowledged  Charles  as  king.  Arragon  fol- 
lowed its  example.  Philip  and  his  queen  (Maria  Louisa  of 
Savoy)  were  compelled  to  leave  Madrid,  and  Charles  entered  in 
triumph.  The  French  king  rendered  his  grandson  what  aid  he 
could,  but  the  combination  of  the  allies  was  too  strong  for  him 
to  resist,  and,  towards  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  obliged  to 
promise,  if  not  strictly  to  observe,  a  neutral  policy.  The  death 
of  Leopold  called  Charles  to  the  throne  of  Germany,  and  Philip, 
who  had  on  his  part  renounced  his  contingent  right  to  the  French 
crown,  was  acknowledged  king  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  11th  April,  1713.  The  loss  of  his  consort 
(February,  1714)  seems  to  have  aggravated  the  hypochondriac 
weakness  of  Philip,  and  he  was  more  than  ever  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Princess  Orsini,  who  had  been  lady  of  the  bedchamber 
to  the  late  queen,  and  of  Alberoni,  a  man  of  low  extraction, 
afterwards  made  a  cardinal.  By  these  two  persons  the  king  was 
induced  to  marry  Elizabeth  Farnese,  niece  of  the  duke  of  Parma. 
The  first  step  of  the  new  queen  was  to  dismiss  the  princess,  and 
she  speedily  gained  an  ascendancy  equal  to  that  which  the 
favourite  had  long  wielded,  Alberoni  being  her  faithful  coadjutor. 
These  two  ambitious  counsellors  devoted  their  efforts  chiefly  to 
two  points — securing  the  reversion  of  the  French  crown  in  case 
of  the  death  of  Louis  XV.,  and  the  recovery  of  the  Italian 
provinces  lost  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  The  result  was  the 
formation  of  the  triple  alliance  of  England,  France,  and  the 
Empire,  which  became  the  quadruple  alliance  by  the  accession  of 
Holland,  and  Philip  was  obliged  to  evacuate  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
to  dismiss  his  minister,  and  accede  to  the  alliance.  In  172-1 
Philip  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Louis,  and  retired  with  the 
queen  to  the  monastery  of  San  Ildefonso ;  but  the  death  of  Louis 
compelled  him  to  resume  the  crown  a  few  months  afterwards. 
The  active  intrigues  of  the  queen  secured  the  throne  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  for  her  son  Carlos,  afterwards  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  and 
the  dukedom  of  Parma  for  her  son  Philip.  The  king  died  in 
1740,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ferdinand. — F.  M.  W. 

PHILIP  of  Orleans.     See  Orleans. 

PHILIPPA,  Queen  of  Edward  III.,  king  of  England,  was 
second  daughter  of  that  Count  William  of  Hainault  at  whose 
court  Edward  and  his  mother,  Queen  Isabella,  took  refuge  in 
132G.  Philippa  was  then  about  fifteen  years  old,  and  Prince 
Edward  a  few  months  older.  She  was  a  beautiful  princess,  and 
he  a  handsome  prince.  They  became  mutually  attached,  and 
when  Edward  succeeded  his  deposed  father  he  married  Philippa 
by  proxy  at  Valenciennes  in  October,  1327.  She  reached  Lon- 
don before  the  end  of  the  year,  was  received  with  public  rejoicings, 
but  did  not  meet  her  husband  till  the  21th  January,  1328,  when 
she  arrived  at  York.  Her  union  with  this  brave  and  able  king 
was  blessed  with  a  numerous  progeny,  of  whom  at  least  two — 
the  Black  Prince  and  John  of  Gaunt — raised  the  military  renown 
of  England  to  the  highest  pitch.  During  forty  years  of  her 
married  life  she  exercised  a  mild  and  beneficent  sway  over  the 
impetuous  disposition  of  her  husband.  At  Calais  she  saved  the 
lives  of  the  captured  burghers  by  her  intercession.  She  accom- 
panied Edward  in  several  of  his  campaigns,  but  in  1346,  bein" 
left  regent  of  the  kingdom,  she  resisted  the  invasion  of  the 
Scots  and  animated  the  English  troops  by  her  presence  as  they 
proceeded  to  Neville's  Cross,  where  the  Scots  suffered  a  defeat 
which  led  to  the  capture  of  David  their  king.  She  was  the 
glory  of  that  brilliant  court  of  which  her  poet  Chaucer  has  sung. 
More  enduring  fame  belongs  to  her  for  the  earnestness  with 
which  she  promoted  the  manufacture  of  cloth  in  England,  which 


she  first  naturalized  by  establishing  a  colony  of  Flemings  at 
Norwich.  This  good  queen  died  of  a  dropsical  complaint  on  the 
14th  August,  136'9,  and  her  loss  to  the  king  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  loss  of  his  good  genius,  for  the  remaining  years  of  his 
reign  were  tarnished  by  his  excesses  and  his  folly. — (Strickland's 
Lives  of  the  Queens.') — R.  H. 

PHIL1PPUS,  Marcus  Julius,  Emperor  of  Rome,  was  of 
Arabian  extraction.  His  father  is  said  to  have  been  the  chief  of 
a  band  of  robbers.  Philippus  served  under  Gordian  III.  in  the 
Persian  war,  and  succeeded  Misitheus  (Timesicles)  in  the  office 
of  prefect  of  the  pra?torians.  He  is  accused  of  having  made  way 
for  bis  own  appointment  to  this  important  office  by  poisoning 
his  predecessor.  His  next  step  was  to  excite  disaffection  towards 
Gordian  among  the  troops,  and  his  intrigues  for  this  purpose 
resulted  in  the  deposition  and  death  of  the  emperor.  Philippus 
was  raised  to  the  throne,  and  he  immediately  brought  the  war 
to  an  end,  and  returned  to  Italy  in  244.  He  was  afterwards 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Carpi,  whom  he  defeated.  In  248 
the  secular  games  were  celebrated  by  him  on  a  magnificent  scale, 
in  honour  of  the  thousandth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of 
Rome.  In  the  same  year  a  rebellion  broke  out  under  Marimus 
in  Mcesia,  and  Decius  was  sent  by  Philippus  to  suppress  it ; 
but  the  troops  in  Mcesia,  with  Decius  at  their  head,  marched 
against  Philippus,  who  fell  in  an  engagement  with  the  rebels  near 
Verona  in  249.— D.  M. 

PHILIPS,  Ambrose,  one  of  the  minor  English  poets,  was 
bom  in  1671,  and  educated  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  obtained  a  fellowship  in  1700.  In  the  verses  written 
in  1702  to  a  friend  on  the  propriety  of  some  poetical  commemo- 
ration of  William  III.,  the  warmth  of  Philips'  whiggism  and 
the  modesty  of  his  literary  aspirations  are  both  apparent.  He 
makes  the  best  criticism  on  his  own  poetry  when  he  says — 

"Thus,  without  pains,  I  tinkle  in  the  close, 
And  sweeten  into  verse  insipid  prose." 

When  in  London  Philips  was  assiduous  in  his  attendance  at 
Button's  coffee-house,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
eminent  men  who  resorted  there,  and  inspired  Steele  with  a 
feeling  of  personal  regard.  In  1708  he  published  his  "  Pastorals," 
written  on  the  model  of  Spenser's  Eulogies.  His  friends  of  the 
Tatler  and  Spectator  befriended  him  on  several  occasions.  In 
No.  12  of  the  Tatler  appeared  the  lines  addressed  from  Copen- 
hagen to  Lord  Dorset  describing  the  wintry  aspect  of  the 
country  with  considerable  force.  In  No.  290  of  the  Spectator, 
Steele,  and  in  No.  335  Addison,  eulogized  the  tragedy  of  "The 
Distrest  Mother,"  which  Philips  had  adapted  from  the  Andro- 
maque  of  Racine.  The  play  was  successful  on  the  stage,  but 
two  other  tragedies,  "The  Briton"  and  "  Humphrey  Duke  of 
Gloucester,"  written  nine  years  later,  were  less  fortunate.  In 
1718  he  began  a  periodical  publication  entitled  the  Freethinker, 
in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Dr.  Boulter,  then  incumbent  of  a 
parish  in  Southwark.  On  the  elevation  of  the  latter  to  the  see 
of  Armagh,  Philips  accompanied  him  in  the  capacity  of  secretary, 
and  obtained  several  lucrative  situations  in  Ireland.  For  a  time 
he  represented  the  county  of  Armagh  in  the  Irish  parliament.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1748,  was  struck  with  palsy  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  died  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-eight.  To 
promote  the  ecclesiastical  views  of  his  whig  friends  he  published  an 
abridgment  of  Hackett's  Life  of  Archbishop  Williams,  the  deter- 
mined foe  of  Laud  and  all  high  churchmen.  The  quarrel  between 
Philips  and  Pope  arose  out  of  a  too  friendly  criticism  in  the 
Guardian  of  the  "  Pastorals"  of  Philips,  while  those  of  Pope  were 
slighted.  A  comparison  of  the  two  poets  afterwards  appeared 
in  No.  40  of  the  Guardian.  It  was  written  by  Pope  himself,  who 
has  set  in  juxtaposition  his  best  passages  with  the  feebler  lines 
of  Philips,  and  ironically  awards  the  superiority  to  the  latter. 
From  that  time  Pope  and  Philips  lived  in  what  Dr.  Johnson 
calls  "  a  perpetual  reciprocation  of  malevolence." — R.  H. 

PHILIPS,  John,  the  author  of  "  The  Splendid  Shilling,"  a 
humorous  travesty  of  Milton's  blank  verse,  was  born  the  30th  of 
December,  1G7G,  at  Bampton,  Oxfordshire,  where  his  father,  Dr. 
Stephen  Philips,  archdeacon  of  Salop,  was  minister.  He  was 
sent  to  Winchester  school,  where  being  delicate  in  health,  he 
addicted  himself  to  reading  as  an  amusement,  and  familiarized 
his  mind  early  with  Milton's  poetry.  In  1G94  he  went  to 
Christ  church,  Oxford,  where  in  the  intervals  of  more  serious 
study  he  wrote  "The  Splendid  Shilling."  Being  destined  for 
the  profession  of  medicine,  he  applied  himself  particularly  to  the 
study  of  botany,  and  subsequently  turned  his  acquirements  to 
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poetical  account  in  his  poem  entitled  "  Cyder,"  which  though 
partly  inspired  by  Virgil  is  a  genuine  English  rustic  poem.  After 
the  battle  of  Blenheim  in  1704,  while  Godolphin  and  Halifax 
were  hunting  out  Addison  for  an  ode,  Harley  and  St.  John 
selected  for  the  same  task  Philips,  who  was  the  guest  of  the 
latter  during  the  time  he  was  engaged  upon  it.  He  afterwards 
acknowledged  his  host's  hospitality  in  a  Latin  ode.  Philips  had 
planned  a  poem  on  the  Resurrection  and  the  Day  of  Judgment. 
But  before  he  could  accomplish  any  part  of  his  project,  he  had 
a  closer  acquaintance  with  those  solemn  verities.  A  troublesome 
asthma  obliged  him  to  remove  to  Bath,  where  he  obtained  relief 
from  his  disorder.  He  then  went  to  Hereford,  where  his  mother 
was  residing,  and  died  there  on  the  loth  February,  1708,  in  his 
thirty-third  year.  An  edition  of  his  poems,  with  a  memoir,  was 
published  in  London  in  17G2. — R.  H. 

PHILIPS,  Katiiickixe,  the  "  matchless  Orinda"  of  her  con- 
temporaries, was  born  in  1032,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Fow- 
ler. Before  she  was  five  years  old,  she  had  read  the  Bible 
through.  Later  in  life  her  knowledge  of  French  made  her  the 
translator  of  Corneille's  Pompey  and  the  Horatii,  which  were 
played  at  court  by  the  young  nobility.  Italian  she  studied  with 
Sir  Charles  Cotterel,  to  whom  her  published  letters  are  addressed 
under  the  name  of  Poliarchus.  Her  verses  are  not  without 
merit — clear,  harmonious,  and  full  of  good  sense.  She  was 
married  to  Mr.  James  Philips  of  the  Priory,  Cardigan,  who 
seems  to  have  been  continually  in  difficulties.  She  was  cut  off 
in  her  prime  by  the  small-pox  on  the  22d  June,  1664. — R.  H. 

PHILLIPS,  Charles,  banister  and  author,  bom  at  Sligo  in 
1789,  and  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  was  called  to  the 
Irish  bar  in  1812  and  to  the  English  in  1821.  He  had 
acquired  such  fame  by  his  fervid  forensic  addresses,  very  effective 
with  juries,  that  in  1817  his  "Speeches"  were  collected.  In 
London  he  became  the  leader  of  the  Old  Bailey  bar,  and  in  the 
defence  of  Courvoisier  was  thought  to  have  carried  to  an  extreme 
the  privileges  of  a  professional  advocate.  By  his  early  patron, 
Lord  Brougham,  while  chancellor,  he  was  appointed  to  the  district 
court  of  bankruptcy  at  Liverpool,  and  in  1837  he  became  a  com- 
missioner of  the  insolvent  debtors'  court  in  London,  where  he  died 
on  the  1st  of  February,  1859.  In  early  life  lie  published  some 
poems,  and  in  his  later  years  an  "  Historical  Sketch  of  Arthur 
Duke  of  Wellington,"  1852;  "Napoleon  III.,"  1854,  a  vindica- 
tion of  that  sovereign  and  of  the  French  alliance ;  and  "  Vacation 
Thoughts  on  Capital  Punishments,"  185G.  His  only  work  of  any 
real  note,  however,  was  "  The  Recollections  of  Curran  and  some 
of  his  Contemporaries,"  an  interesting  book,  first  published  in 
1818,  and  which  has  gone  through  several  editions. — F.  E. 

PHILLIPS,  Edward,  one  of  the  nephews  of  Milton,  was  the 
son  of  Edward  Phillips,  secondary  in  the  crown  office,  by  Anne, 
sister  of  the  great  poet,  and  was  born  at  London  in  August,  1030. 
He  received  his  earliest  education  under  his  uncle.  In  10  18  he 
became  a  student  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  continued 
till  1651.  The  precise  date  of  his  death  is  not  known.  From 
the  number  of  works  which  Wood  attributes  to  Edward  Phillips, 
it  is  probable  that  he  was  an  author  by  profession.  These  works 
our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  enumerate,  nor  is  it  necessary 
that  we  should  do  so,  inasmuch  as,  with  two  exceptions,  they  are 
of  comparatively  little  interest  or  importance.  V.'c  refer,  in  the 
first  place,  to  his  "Thcatrum  Poetarum,  or  Complete  Collection 
of  the  Poets,  especially  the  most  eminent  of  all  ages,  the  .\ncients 
distinguished  from  the  modems  in  the  several  alphabets:  with 
some  obeervations  and  reflections  upon  many  of  them,  especially 
those  of  our  own  nation ;  together  with  a  prefatory  Discourse  of 
the  Poets  and  Poetry  in  general."  Into  this  work,  published  at 
London  in  1G75,  there  is,  says  Warton,  "good  reason  to  suppose 
that  Milton  threw  many  additions  and  corrections.  It  contains 
criticisms  far  above  the  taste  of  that  period,  and  such  as  were 
not  common  after  the  national  taste  had  been  just  corrupted  by 
the  false  and  capricious  refinements  of  the  court  of  Charles  II." 
The  preface,  however,  displays  more  manifest  traces  of  Milton's 
pen  than  the  book  itself.  In  1800  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  published 
a  new  edition  of  the  "  Theatrum,"  as  far  as  regards  the  English 
poets,  and  subjoined  valuable  additions  to  every  article.  The 
second  work  by  which  Edward  Phillips  is  chiefly  known,  is  his 
life  of  his  illustrious  uncle,  prefixed  to  the  English  translation  of 
Milton's  State  Letters,  published  in  1G94. — The  poet's  other 
nephew,  John,  the  brother  of  Edward  Phillips,  seems  at  first 
to  have  been  a  stanch  supporter  of  his  uncle's  political  opinions, 
for  he  wrote  a  "Miltoni  Defensio,"  in  answer  to  the  "Apologia 


pro  Rege,"  which  was  falsely  ascribed  to  Bishop  Bramhall;  but 
he  afterwards  changed  his  sentiments,  as  appears  from  his  con- 
tinuation of  Heath's  Chronicle,  published  in  1G7G,  and  some  of 
his  other  writings,  which  are  now  obsolete.  Wood  gives  us  no 
account  of  his  death;  but  he  reports  very  unfavourably  of  the 
character  of  John  Phillips,  who  appears,  indeed,  from  his  pub- 
lications, to  have  reflected  little  credit  on  his  family. — J.  J. 

*  PHILLIPS,  John,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  British  geologists  and  palaeontologists,  was  born  on 
December  25,  1800.  He  derived  an  early  taste  for  geological 
science  from  the  instruction  and  example  of  his  maternal  uncle, 
William  Smith,  the  father  of  British  geology.  In  the  preface  to 
the  memoir  of  his  uncle,  Professor  Phillips  speaks  of  himself 
as  "an  orphan  who  benefited  by  his  goodness — a  pupil  who  was 
trained  up  under  his  care."  As  the  companion  of  his  uncle  he 
was  affected  by  the  misfortunes  which  clouded  a  portion  of  the 
career  of  that  remarkable  man.  From  1815  to  1839  he  was 
constantly  associated  with  Dr.  Smith,  cither  as  pupil  or  fellow- 
worker.  He  assisted  him  in  his  laborious  geological  survevs 
and  explorations.  As  an  example  of  the  method  in  which  lie 
was  trained  as  a  field  geologist,  we  may  refer  to  the  account 
which  he  gives,  in  the  memoir  above  quoted,  of  the  different 
pedestrian  tours  made  by  the  uncle  and  nephew  in  1819  and 
the  following  years,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  Dr.  Smith's 
series  of  geological  county  maps.  In  1819  their  journey  lay 
through  the  counties  of  Rutland,  Northampton,  Bedford,  Oxford, 
and  Wiltshire.  In  1821  they  explored  the  coal  fields  of  York- 
shire with  the  intention  of  determining  the  true  general  order 
of  the  coal  beds,  ironstone  courses,  and  characteristic  rocks. 
Professor  Phillips  thus  describes  the  mode  of  operation  adopted: 
— Two  lines  were  drawn  across  the  country  which  required  to  be 
surveyed,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  maps.  "On  one  of 
these  Mr.  Smith  moved  with  the  due  deliberation  of  a  commander- 
in-chief;  the  other  was  traversed  by  his  more  active  subaltern, 
who  found  the  means  often  to  cross  from  his  own  parallel  to 
report  progress  at  head-quarters.  This  mode  of  strata-hunting 
was  not  necessarily  expensive ;  it  was  extremely  agreeable  and 
effective,  and  was  faithfully  executed  in  peregrinations  which 
lasted  six  months,  and  permitted  one  of  the  parties  to  walk  over 
two  thousand  miles  of  ground,  and  preserve  memoranda  of  almost 
even-  mile  along  the  line."  Such  traiuing,  as  might  be  expected, 
produced  its  results — Mr.  Phillips  became  one  of  the  first  prac- 
tical geologists  and  surveyors  of  his  age.  Palaeontology  and 
zoology  formed  part  of  his  pursuits,  and  the  constant  use  of 
his  pencil  made  him  a  most  expert  scientific  draughtsman.  In 
1821  his  acquirements  recommended  him  to  the  York  Philo- 
sophical Society  as  a  fit  person  to  be  intrusted  with  the  task 
of  arranging  the  fossis  in  their  museum  ;  and  in  the  following 
year  he  was  appointed  its  keeper.  He  lectured  frequently  on 
geology  and  zoology  in  York  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  it  was 
mainly  to  his  influence  that  the  society  of  the  locality  acquired 
a  scientific  character,  which  it  has  never  lost.  Amongst  Mr. 
Phillips'  earlier  contributions  to  geology  was  a  paper  on  the 
direction  of  diluvial  currents  in  Yorkshire,  which  was  read  before 
the  York  Philosophical  Society  on  November  7,  182G,  and  was 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  August,  1827.  In 
1828  he  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  Geological  Society.  In 
the  following  year  the  collections  of  the  York  museum  were 
removed  to  a  new  building  erected  in  the  grounds  of  St.  Mary's 
abbey ;  and  the  keeper  soon  after  occupied  the  house  which  had 
formerly  been  the  gate  of  the  abbey.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
first  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  which  took  place  at 
York  in  September,  1831,  Mr.  Phillips,  as  a  secretary  to  the 
Philosophical  Society,  was  appointed  one  of  the  secretaries  to 
the  Association  for  York.  In  the  following  year  the  Association 
met  at  Oxford ;  the  Rev.  W.  V.  Harcourt  was  elected  general 
secretary,  and  Mr.  Phillips  assistant  general  secretary.  In  this 
capacity  he  has  arranged  and  edited  twenty-seven  volumes  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Association.  His  work  as  a  lecturer 
was  not  long  confined  to  a  province.  He  delivered  courses  on 
geology  at  the  Royal  and  London  institutions,  and  at  University 
college,  London.  In  1835  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
geology  in  King's  college  ;  and  five  years  later  he  resigned  the 
superintendence  of  the  York  museum,  but  accepted  the  title 
of  honorary  curator,  and  continued  to  supervise  the  geological 
department.  In  1844  the  chair  of  geology  in  the  university  of 
Dublin  was  awarded  to  him;  and  in  the  same  year  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  examination  of  the  Malvern  district,  on  the  part 
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-  urvey     II"  lias  also  held  for  a  Short  time  the 
office  of  government  in. -'poet or  of  mines.    In  1858,  on  the  death 
tland,  he  became  the  successor  of  Dr.  Bnckland  as 
in  the  university  of  Oxford— a 
chair  which  he  still  fills.     He' was  chosen  president  of  the  Geo- 
.  for  the  years  1858  and  1859.    He  has  also  re©  a  Bd 
Wollaston  medal.     Professor  Phillips'  printed 
contributions  to  geological  science  are  far  too  numerous  to  be 
here  completely  catalogued.     We  may,  however,  mention  the 
following  as  amongst   his   b  si    known   works— "A  Guide  to 
Geology,"  fourth  edition,  1854;  "Figures  and  Descriptions  of 
.    leozoic  Fossils  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset, 
observed  in  the  course  of  the  geological  survey  of  that  district," 
London,  1841;  an  essay  "  On  the  Geology  of  the  Lake  district" 
in  Black's  Guide  to  the  Lakes  ;  the  "Neighbourhood  of  Oxford 
and  its  Geology,"  in  the  Oxford  Essays;  the  president's  address 
i  u  ty,  February,  1860  ;  a  manual  of  geology, 
practical  and  theoretical;  a  volume  of  the  Encyc.  Metrop  ;  a  trea- 
tise on  geology  in  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,  second  edition, 
the  Malvern  hills  compared  with  the  palaeozoic  districts 
of  Abberley,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Geo- 
logical  Suivey,  1818;  a  memoir  of  W.  Smith,  1844;  "Life 
on  the  Earth,"  I860;  articles  on  geology  in  the  Penny  Cyclo- 
pedia and  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica;  a  ''Geological  Map 
British  Isles,  1842,"  published  for  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge ;  and  many  papers  contri- 
:  o  the  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society. — F.  C.  W. 
PHILLIPS,   Sin  Richard,  Knight,  author  and  publisher, 
was  born  in  London  in  1767.     It  is  said  that  his  real  name  was 
Philip  Richards,  and  that  he  was  brought  up  in  the  business  of 
his  uncle,  a  brewer.     A  reader  and  even  a  student,  he  became  in 
time  a  schoolmaster  at  Leicester,  where  in  1790,  he  founded  the 
Leicester  Herald?  and  starting  as  a  bookseller,  he  was  imprisoned 
i  i  17t'3  for  vending  Paine's  Lights  of  Man.     Returning  to  Lon- 
don, he  ultimately  started  in  1796  the  Monthly  Magazine,  with 
Dr.  Aiken  for  its  first  editor,  and  Peter  Pindar  and  Belsham 
among  its  contributors.     The  Monthly,  with  its  radical  politics, 
flourished,  and  Phillips  became  a  publisher  on  a  large  scale.     In 
1807  he  was  chosen  a  sheriff  of  London,  and  accepted  the  honour 
of  knighthood  in  1808,  somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  his  republican 
friends.      During  his  tenure  of  office  he  failed,  but  managed 
afterwards  to  repurchase  some  of  his  copyrights,  which  included 
the  successful  school-books,  known  as  Mayor's.     He  died  at 
>n  in   1840.      Besides  his  violent  contributions  to  the 
hly  Magazine,  signed  "Common  Sense,"  he  wrote  several 
.  among  them  "A  Morning's  Walk  from  London  to  Kew," 
lbl7,  and  "The  Proximate  Causes  of  Material  Phenomena," 
1821,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  overthrow  the  Newtonian 
theory  of  gravitation!     With  all  his  extravagance  Phillips  was 
a  man  of  some  practical  sense  and  shrewdness — a  Cobbett  on  a 
scale.     His  "Million  of  Facts"  was  one  of  the  earliest 
>f  thcBe  miniature  encyclopaedias  of  universal  knowledge  which 
have  since  become  so  popular.      From  an    early  age   he   had 
ined  from  the  use  of  animal  food,  and  the  vegetarian  editor 
of  Mr.  B  rrow's  Lavengro  may,  we  think,  be  easily  recognized  as 
a  portrait  of  Sir  Richard  Phillips. —  F.  E. 

PHILLIPS,  Samuel,  I.L.D.,  known  chiefly  as  the  literary 
critic  of  the  Times,  was  born  in  London  in  1815.     His  father  was 
i-h  tradesman  in  Regent  Street,  and  seems  to  have  kept  a 
bric-a-brac  shop.     The  young  Phillips  displayed  a  good  deal  of 
histrionic  talent,  and  was  destined  for  an  early  appearance  on  the 
stage.      Through  the  interposition,  however,  of  the  late  duke 
of  Sussex  and  others,  this  intention  was  abandoned,  and  he  was 
'  .  London  university,  to  the  university  of  Gottiiigen,  and 
finally,  with  the  view  of  entering  the  Engli  b  church,  to  Cam- 
bridge-    He  was  soon  recalled  from  the  university  by  the  death 
of  his  father,  whose  business,  with   the  aid  of  a  brother,  he 
endeavoured  unsuccessfully  to  carry  on  for  the  benefit  of  his 
r  and  her  family,     lie  then  embraced  literature  as  a  pro- 
He  was  a  contributor  by  Blackwood's 
Magazim .  v  h  ire  appeared  bis  striking  novel,  '•  Caleb  Stukely," 
:h  mere  than  one  edition  was  published  in  a  separate  form, 
and  other  tales  ;   "  We're  all  low  people  here,"  &c,  reprinted 
bis  death  with  that  title.     At  one  time,  we  believe,  Mr. 
Phillips   acted  as  secretary  to  Mr.  Alderman  Salomons.      In 
political  journalism,  whether  as  writer,  editor,  or  proprietor,  he 
did  not  sine  ed.     Ill    bavin-  articles  in  the  Morning  Herald 
were  written  chiefly  to  prop  up  the  falling  cause  of  protectionism, 


and  he  lost  by  the  purchase  of  the  John  Ball,  the  old  organ  of 
toryism,  which  he  owned  and  edited  for  a  period.  His  literary 
criticisms  in  the  Times,  elaborate,  acute,  and  sometimes  eloquent, 
excited  however  great  attention  ;  as  a  series  they  were  the  earliest 
literary  papers  of  mark  contributed  to  a  London  daily  newspaper 
in  our  time,  admirable  as  was  and  has  been  the  literary  criticism  of 
several  of  the  weekly  journals.  They  procured  him  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  the  university  of  Gottingen,  and  the  best  of  them  were 
published  separately  in  two  series  as  "  Essays  from  the  Times," 
1852-54.  He  was  an  active  promoter  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at 
Sydenham,  near  which  he  resided,  and  was  for  a  time  its  literary 
director,  composing  its  "  General  Guide,"  and  volumes  of  brief 
biographical  notices,  "  The  Portrait  Gallery  of  the  Crystal  Palace." 
An  early  tendency  to  consumption  had  been  aggravated  by  a  fall 
from  a  horse  in  1844,  and  by  subsequent  overwork.  He  died  at 
Brighton  in  1854  of  a  sudden  pulmonary  derangement. — F.  E. 

PHILLIPS,  Thomas,  B.A.,  was  born  at  Dudley  in  Warwick- 
shire in  1770,  and  died  in  London  in  1845.  He  was  brought 
up  at  Birmingham  as  a  glass  painter,  and  was  the  assistant  of 
West  in  painting  the  window  of  St.  George's  chapel  at  Windsor. 
He,  however,  eventually  distinguished  himself  as  a  portrait 
painter,  and  in  l^US  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy. In  1825  he  was  made  professor  of  painting,  but  he 
resigned  this  post  in  1832.  During  his  professorship  he  made  a 
tour  in  Italy,  with  Hilton  the  historical  painter.  Phillips  was  a 
contributor  to  Rees'  Cyclopar-dia ;  and  the  ten  lectures  which  he 
delivered  to  the  students  of  the  Royal  Academy  were  published 
by  himself — "  Lectures  on  the  History  and  Principles  of  Paint- 
ing," 8vo,  London,  1833.— R.  N.  W." 

PHILO,  properly  PHILON  JUD.EUS,  so  called  to  distinguish 
him  from  others  of  the  same  name,  was  a  native  of  Alexandria, 
and  belonged  to  a  priestly  family  of  distinction  among  the  Jews 
settled  there.  The  greater  part  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the 
pursuit  of  learning  and  philosophy ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
persecutions  to  which  the  Jews  were  subjected  by  the  Roman 
emperors,  he  was  compelled  to  engage  in  public  affairs  in  his 
old  age.  He  was  one  of  an  embassy  sent  to  Rome,  a.d.  39  or 
40,  to  endeavour  to  procure  relief  from  the  oppression  and  perse- 
cution to  which  the  Jews  were  exposed ;  and  as  he  speaks  of 
himself  as  the  oldest  of  the  ambassadors,  we  shall  probably  not  err 
in  concluding  that  he  was  at  this  time  about  sixty  years  of  age ; 
in  which  case  his  birth  must  have  taken  place  somewhere  about 
20  B.C.  The  embassy  to  Rome  was  fruitless,  and  Philo  and  his 
friends  were  glad  to  escape  from  the  near  proximity  of  the  furious 
madman  who  then  wielded  the  sovereign  power  at  Rome.  We 
read  of  one  other  journey  he  undertook  to  Jerusalem,  and 
beyond  this  we  know  nothing  with  certainty  cf  his  personal 
history.  He  has  left  behind  a  considerable  number  of  writings, 
the  principal  of  which  are  occupied  with  the  application  of  the 
Alexandrian  philosophy  to  the  allegorical  and  theosophic  inter- 
pretation of  scripture.  Philo's  mind  was  deeply  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Hellenic  culture,  and  throughout  his  writings  this  is  much 
more  apparent  than  the  influence  derived  from  his  national 
religion  and  training.  His  aim  is  to  reconcile  the  revelations  of 
scripture  with  the  speculations  of  Platonism.  His  writings  do 
not  give  evidence  of  his  possessing  either  a  very  original  or  a 
very  powerful  mind  ;  but  they  are  valuable  as  preserving  for  us 
a  form  of  religious  thought  and  speculation,  of  which  no  other 
specimen  equally  complete  survives.  The  best  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  by  Mangey,  2  vols.,  foiio,  London,  1742.  A 
useful  edition  is  that  by  Richter,  Leipsic,  lt>28-30. — W.  L.  A. 

PHILOLAUS,  the  earliest  expositor  of  the  Pythagorean  phi- 
losophy of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge,  was  born  either  at 
Crotona  or  at  Tarentum  in  Southern  Italy.  The  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death  are  uncertain,  but  he  was  a  contemporary  of 
Socrates,  469-399  B.C.,  although  somewhat  younger  than  the 
Athenian  sage.  Plato  is  said  to  have  availed  himself  of  the 
researches  of  Philolaus,  more  particularly  in  his  dialogue  entitled 
Timseus.  All  that  we  possess  of  his  writings  are  a  few  frag- 
ments, which  have  been  collected  and  carefully  edited  by  the  Ger- 
man Bcholar,  Augustus  Boeckh. 

PHILPOT,  John,  a  divine  am!  martyr,  born  at  Compton, 
Hampshire.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  went  abroad. 
He  returned  early  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  was  made 
archdeacon  of  Winchester.  He  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the 
Reformation,  and  wrote  against  Arianism.  While  in  Italy 
he  was  in  danger  from  his  opinions,  and  at  home  Gardiner  some- 
times forbad  him  to  preach;  but  he  continued  his  opposition  to 
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popery  after  the  accession  of  Mary,  whereupon  lie  was  impri- 
soned fur  a  year  and  a  half.  Daring  this  time  he  was  often 
examined,  and  in  his  defence  showed  great  courage  and  ability. 
At  length  lie  was  condemned  by  Bonner,  and  was  burned  in 
Smithfield,  December  18,  1555.  He  suffered  triumphantly.  lie 
was  a  man  of  learning,  as  is  shown  by  his  "  Epistolse  Hebraic®," 
and  his  other  works  printed  by  Fox,  including  an  account  of  his 
■laminations,  which  Fox  translated  into  Latin. —  B.  II.  0. 

*  PHILI'OTTS,  Hknkv,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  prebendary  of 
Durham,  was  born  at  Bridgewater  in  the  year  1778.  He  was 
educated  at  Corpus  Christi  college,  Oxford,  where  ho  gained  a 
scholarship  before  lie  was  fourteen,  and  obtained  the  chancellor's 
prize  essay,  1795.  Having  been  promoted  to  a  fellowship  at 
Magdalen  college  in  the  same  university,  he  took  his  degree  "I 
Iff.  \..  1798;  B.D.  and  I). I).,  1821  ;  he  was  ordained  deacon  in 
1802  by  the  then  bishop  of  London,  and  priest  in  1804  by  the 
bishop  of  Bangor.  lie  was  created  canon  of  Durham  cathedral, 
1831,  and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Exeter  in  the  same  year. 
Bishop  l'hilpotts'  writings  are  most  voluminous,  consisting  chiefly 
of  trenchant  pamphlets  on  various  points  affecting  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  besides  some  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  poor  laws.  Among  the  principal  are,  a  Letter 
to  the  Bight  Hon.  W.  S.  Brown  on  a  bill  to  amend  the  laws 
respecting  the  settlement  of  the  poor,  Svo,  Durham,  1819;  and 
a  series  of  letters  to  various  persons  relative  to  what  were  then 
called  the  Roman  catholic  claims.  These  were  marked  by  the 
strongest  protestant  sentiments,  expressed  in  very  terse  and 
vigorous  language,  until  the  year  1828,  when  Dr.  l'hilpotts  found 
reason  to  change  his  sentiments  upon  the  subject.  We  learn 
from  his  writings  since  he  was  raised  to  the  episcopal  bench,  that 
he  is  opposed  to  the  present  system  of  national  education  carried 
on  in  Ireland,  that  he  is  in  favour  of  the  offertory  as  a  means  of 
supporting  the  charities  of  the  church,  that  he  is  desirous  of  pro- 
moting the  strict  observance  of  the  rubrics  among  the  clergy  of 
his  diocese,  that  he  is  opposed  to  the  use  of  such  lay  agency 
mingled  with  quasi-ministerial  character  as  distinguishes  scrip- 
ture readers,  that  he  holds  high  and  peculiar  views  relative  to 
the  sacrament  of  baptism,  that  he  is  opposed  to  all  relaxations  of 
the  law  of  marriage  within  the  prohibited  degrees,  and  that  he 
entirely  condemns  the  modern  theories  concerning  the  inspiration 
and  interpretation  of  holy  scripture  which  have  been  developed 
especially  in  the  notorious  Essays  and  Reviews.  Many  emi- 
nent nonconformist  ministers  and  laymen  have  expressed  their 
admiration  of  the  vigorous  protests  which  the  aged  bishop  has 
made  against  these  opinions,  however  hostile  they  may  have  been 
to  his  views  on  confession  and  absolution,  and  the  necessity  of 
episcopal  ordination.  He  is  remarkable  as  one  of  the  few  men 
'"  whose  mental  eye  is  not  dimmed  nor  natural  force  abated  in 
extreme  old  age,"  yet  he  has  been  a  valetudinarian  in  many  senses 
for  a  long  period.  He  is  now  (1802)  in  his  eighty-fifth  year.  The 
net  value  of  his  see  is  only  £2700  ;  but  he  has  given  very  large 
sums  for  the  promotion  of  church  education.  His  jurisdiction 
extends  over  the  counties  of  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  and  the  Scilly 
isles,  and  a  population  of  about  a  million  of  souls. — T.  J. 

PHIPPS,  tii.NsiANTiNK  John,  Lord  Mulgrave,  born  in  1734, 
is  chiefly  remembered  in  connection  with  a  voyage  into  high 
northern  latitudes,  made  in  1770.  He  was  the  son  of  an  Irish 
peer,  and  early  in  life  entered  the  naval  service  of  Britain. 
pw  project  of  a  north-west  passage  to  the  Indies,  revived  under 
the  influence  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  British  government,  when  Captain  Phipps  was  intrusted 
with  the  command  of  an  expedition,  consisting  of  the  llacehorsc 
and  Carcass  bond's,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  practica- 
bility of  approaching  the  northern  pole.  Leaving  the  Thames 
in  June,  1773,  he  reached  with  his  ships  the  northernmost 
extremity  of  Spitzbergen,  but  was  prevented  by  the  ice  from 
passing  the  latitude  of  80°  48'.  Phipps  became  a  member  of 
the  house  of  commons  in  1775,  and  was  two  years  later  made 
the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  continuing  his 
services  at  sea  at  intervals  with  his  political  functions.  He  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  of  Britain  in  1784,  and  died  at  Liege  in 
1794,  in  the  course  of  a  visit  to  the  continent,  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  his  failing  health.  The  narrative  of  his 
voyage  to  the  North  pole,  by  his  own  pen,  published  in  177-1, 
contains  much  curious  and  valuable  information. — W.  II. 

PHOCAS,  a  Byzantine  emperor,  who  reigned  from  C02  to 
G10.  From  the  position  of  a  groom  he  gradually  rose  to  the 
rank  of  centurion  in  the  army  of  the  Emperor  Manucius;  and  in 
vol.  in. 


602,  on  the  defection  of  the  army  then  employed  against  the 
Moors,  he  was  chosen  by  the  soldiers  to  be  their  commander. 
He  marched  upon  Constantinople,  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and 
at  once  ordered  the  execution  of  Manucius.  his  sons,  and  his 
chief  adherents.  He  soon  became  involved  in  an  unsuccessful 
war  with  the  Persians,  owing  to  the  machinations  of  Narses,  a 
follower  of  Manucius,  who  afterwards  fell  into  his  hands  and 
was  burned  alive.  The  Empress  Constantina  having  been  de- 
tected in  conspiracy  against  him,  also  suffered  death,  along  with 
her  daughters.  The  cruel  and  oppressive  reign  of  Phocas  was 
at  last  terminated  by  a  revolt  under  Ileraclius,  who  took  Con- 
stantinople in  010,  and  destroyed  the  tyrant. — D.  M. 

PHOTIUS,  the  famous  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was 
bora  of  noble  parents  about  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century. 
His  mother's  name  was  Irene,  his  father's  is  unknown.  His 
mother's  brother  had  married  a  sister-in-law  of  the  emperor,  and 
Photius  was  thus  connected  with  the  royal  family.  His  abilitii  s 
began  to  show  themselves  at  an  early  period,  and  the  youth  was 
no  mean  proficient  in  grammar  and  philosophy,  poetry  and 
rhetoric.  He  collected,  too,  according  to  one  of  his  eulogists,  an 
"  all-comprehensive  library."  A  young  man  so  richly  endowed 
with  talents,  and  no  stranger  to  ambition,  rose  rapidly  at  the 
imperial  court.  He  first  held  various  secular  offices,  was  proto- 
a-sccretis  or  chief  justice,  and  a  captain  of  the  guards.  He  was 
also  employed  in  various  embassies,  still  eagerly  pursuing  at  even- 
moment  of  leisure  his  literary  studies.  Suddenly  he  rose  to  the 
summit  of  ecclesiastical  dignity,  on  the  deposition  and  banish- 
ment of  the  patriarch  Ignatius.  Tgnatius  had  excommunicated 
Bardas,  uncle  of  the  Emperor  Michael,  then  a  minor,  and  Bardas 
retaliated  by  sending  the  patriarch  into  exile  and  elevating 
Photius  to  his  place.  To  qualify  himself  for  the  ecclesiastical 
honour,  he  summarily  passed  through  all  the  inferior  grades  of 
office — becoming,  in  less  than  a  week,  monk,  reader,  sub-deacon, 
deacon,  and  presbyter.  He  was  installed  into  the  patriarchate 
on  Christmas  day,  858.  This  questionable  and  hasty  procedure 
was  confirmed  by  two  councils.  Ignatius  would  not  consent  to 
his  own  degradation,  and  the  severities  inflicted  on  him  stirred 
up  many  friends  on  his  behalf,  so  that  in  802  Pope  Nicolaus, 
during  a  dispute  about  jurisdiction,  declared  the  election  of 
Photius  void,  and  anathematized  him  and  all  his  adherents. 
Photius,  however,  retained  his  place,  and  the  result  was  a  schism 
between  the  Eastern  and  'Western  churches.  Caesar  Bardas 
was  assassinated  by  the  emperor's  orders  in  8GG,  and  the  em- 
peror himself  met  the  same  fate  in  807,  and  his  murderer  and 
successor,  Basil  I.,  exiled  Photius,  who,  though  he  had  consecrated 
him,  refused  for  his  crimes  to  admit  him  to  the  communion  of 
the  church.  Basil  at  once  recalled  Ignatius,  and  at  a  council 
held  at  Constantinople  in  809  his  restoration  was  confirmed. 
Photius  contrived,  however,  to  regain  the  imperial  favour,  and  on 
the  death  of  Ignatius  in  877  he  resumed  the  patriarchate — 
an  act  ratified  by  the  pope.  Ecclesiastical  intrigue  was  busy  at 
work,  and  Photius  spared  no  threats  or  bribes  to  fortify  his  second 
elevation.  Leo  succeeded  Basil  in  880,  and  he  at  once  banished 
the  restless  patriarch  on  an  accusation  of  conspiracy,  lie  was 
sent  to  the  monaster)'  of  Bordi  in  Armenia,  and  he  remained 
there  till  his  death,  which  took  place,  according  to  some,  in  89  1. 
Photius  was  a  scheming,  clever,  and  rather  unprincipled  man. 
His  machinery  of  self-advancement  and  defence  belonged  to  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  ambitious  and  unscrupulous — 
jealously  watched  all  his  rivals,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  pro- 
moting his  own  interests.  It  must  be  remembered  at  the  same 
time  that  his  life  and  acts  have  come  down  to  us  through  the 
reports  of  his  enemies,  who  lose  no  opportunity  of  traducing  him 
Baronius  affirms  that  he  was  a  eunuch,  and  the  story  or  tra- 
dition is  proof  that  his  private  life  was  not  tainted  with  the 
pervading  licentiousness  of  his  time.  Photius  was  an  accom- 
plished critic;  amidst  all  his  plots  and  political  activities  he 
must  have  been  a  hard  student  and  a  voracious  reader.  His 
'•  Myriobiblon,"  or  Bibliotheca,  is  a  review  and  epitome  of  ancient 
Greek  literature  in  two  hundred  and  eighty  divisions,  and  con- 
tains notices  of  many  rare  and  valuable  works  no  longer  in 
existence.  Bekker's  edition  of  it  appeared  at  Berlin.  1824-25. 
His  "  Xomo-canon"  is  a  collection  of  the  canons  and  constitu- 
tions recognized  by  the  Greek  church.  His  "Amphiloch 
a  theological  treatise  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer. 
Homilies  and  commentaries  in  abundance  may  be  added  t  >  the 
list,  with  numerous  letters,  many  of  which  exist  only  in  MS. 
Photius  is  also  author  of  a  Greek  lexicon,  first  edited  by  ller- 
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mann  in   1808,   and  latterlj  and  far  bettor  by   Porson,  and 

published  after  his  death  in  L822— (See  Pobsom.)    No  t'"'- 

.-ditioii  of  tb  P  otiua  has  appeared.     Had  he 

been  a  professional  author  he  could  scarcely  have  written  more, 

and  on  ■'  his  voluminous  remains  is  increased  by  a 

aing  life— that  career  so  chequered — 

for  be  was  at  once  diplomatist  and  ecclesiastic,  courtier  and 

sod  preacher,  polemic  and  exile. — J.  B. 

PHRAKZA  or  PHRANZES,  Georgius,  a  Greek  historian, 
l  1401,  was  1  wardrobe  in  the  Byzantine  court, 

lie  became  a  monk,  told  died  in  1491,  leaving  a  chronicle  of 
Byzantine  and  Peloponnesian  affairs  in  his  own  time  to  1  157. 
This  work  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1733,  but  is  best  known  by 
itin  abridgment  of  Jacob  Pontanus.  It  is  not  very  accu- 
rate nor  dignified. — B.  H.  (.'. 

PIAZZI.  Gioskppb,  a  celebrated  astronomer,  was  born  at 
Ponte  in  the  Valteliue,  on  the  16th  of  July,  1746,  and  died  at 
Naples  on  the  22nd  of  July,  182G.  lie  was  educated  at  Milan  ; 
studying  rhetoric  under  Tiraboschi,  and  mathematics  and  phi- 
losophy under  Beccaria.  In  1702  he  became  a  monk  of  the 
Theatine  order,  and  went  to  Pome  to  study  theology  ;  and  there 
lie  was  instructed  in  the  mathematical  sciences  by  Le  Sueur  and 
Jacquicr,  the  well-known  editors  of  Newton.  lie  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Genoa,  where  he  taught  philosophy  in  the  Theatine 
convent ;  but  becoming  obnoxious  to  the  inquisition  on  account 
of  the  alleged  heretical  tendency  of  some  of  his  doctrines,  he 
lied  to  Malta,  in  the  university  of  which  he  was  appointed  pro- 
of mathematics  by  the  grand-master  Pinto.  On  the 
dissolution  of  the  university  by  the  subsequent  grand-master, 
Ximenes,  Piazzi  returned  to  Pome,  and  afterwards  obtained  in 
succession  various  academic  appointments  in  Italy.  At  length, 
in  1780,  he  was  appointed  by  Ferdinand  IV.,  king  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  to  the  post,  which  he  held  for  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
of  professor  of  the  higher  mathematics  at  Palermo.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  king's  proposal  to  found  an  observatory  at  Palermo, 
Piazzi  went  to  Prance  and  to  England  in  order  to  study  prac- 
tical astronomy  under  the  greatest  astronomers  of  the  age,  and 
tain  instruments,  for  which  latter  purpose  he  employed 
Pamsden.  It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  Piazzi  that  Pamsden 
for  the  first  time  substituted  the  circle  for  the  quadrant  as  a 
means  of  observing  altitudes — a  most  important  improvement, 
by  which  various  errors  arc  annulled.  In  1789  he  returned 
with  his  instruments  to  Sicily,  and  in  1790  he  commenced  a 
long  course  of  highly  accurate  and  valuable  observations.  He 
devoted  his  labours  in  the  first  instance  to  the  preparation  of 
an  improved  catalogue  of  stars  ;  and  in  so  doing  he  determined 
the  position  of  each  star  by  means  of  repeated  observations 
at  distant  intervals  of  time.  It  was  owing  to  this  method  of 
observation  that  on  the  first  day  of  the  nineteenth  century  he 
discovered  Ceres,  the  first  known  of  the  small  planets  called 
asteroids,  which  revolve  round  the  sun  in  orbits  lying  between 
that  of  Hats  and  that  of  Jupiter.  The  observations  of  that 
were  reduced,  and  the  elements  of  its  orbit  calculated,  by 
Piazzi's  friend  Oriani  (q.v.).  Ferdinand  IV.  wished  to  strike 
a  medal  in  commemoration  of  this  discovery,  but  Piazzi  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  devote  the  sum  which  the  medal  would  have 
ost  to  the  purchase  of  an  equatorial  telescope.  He  was  presi- 
f  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Naples,  foreign  associate  of 
the  French  Institute,  and  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London 
and  of  various  other  scientific  bodies. — W.  J.  M.  P. 

PICARD,  Jean,  an  eminent  French  mathematician,  astro- 
nomer, and  geodetician,  was  born  at  La  Fleche  on  the  21st 
of  July,  1C20,  and  died  in  Paris  on  the  12th  of  July,  1682  ; 
ling  to  some  authorities,  1083;  according  to  others,  1084. 
He  was  priest  and  prior  of  Bille  in  Anjou.  In  1045  he  became 
assistant  to  Gasscndi,  whom  he  afterwards  succeeded  intheoffice 
of  professor  of  astronomy  in  the  college  dc  France.  In  1000 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  His  scientific 
labours  were  of  very  high  importance  to  the  progress  of  astronomy 
and  geodesy.  He  invented  various  adjustments  and  verifica- 
tions of  astronomical  instruments,  which  produced  a  degree  of 
accuracy  of  obi  rvation  unknown  before.  He  reinvented  the 
hts,  which  had  been  previously  invented  by 
William  Gascoygne  (q.v.).  He  was  the  first  to  accomplish  the 
orement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian  with  approximate 
accuracy,  and  thus  to  furnish  astronomers  with  a  tolerably  cor- 
rect measure  of  the  size  of  the  earth,  at  the  very  time  when 
that  quantity  was  about  to  become  of  vital  importance  to  the 


progress  of  astronomy.  He  is  considered  to  have  been  the  first 
inventor  of  the  transit  instrument,  the  most  useful  of  all  instru- 
ments in  a  fixed  observatory.  He  proposed  the  use  of  the  length 
of  the  seconds  pendulum  as  a  standard  of  measure.  He  determined 
with  great  precision  the  amount  of  the  aberration  of  the  fixed  stars; 
but  the  cause  of  that  phenomenon,  viz.,  the  time  occupied  by  the 
transmission  of  light  across  the  earth's  orbit,  was  not  discovered 
until  a  later  period. — (See  BbADLBT.) — W.  J.  M.  K. 

PK'CINI,  Nicolo,  the  musician,  was  bom  in  1728,  at  Bari 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  died  at  Paris,  7th  May,  1800.  In 
1742  he  was  placed  in  the  conservatorio  di  S.  Onofrio.  There  ho 
was  first  assigned  to  the  care  of  one  of  the  primary  masters,  and 
afterwards  Leo  received  him  as  a  pupil,  and  gave  him  daily  les- 
sons; upon  whose  death  he  passed  into  the  hands  of  Durante. 
On  quitting  the  conservatorio  in  1754  he  wrote  his  first  opera, 
"  Le  Donne  dispettose,"  which  was  given  at  the  minor  theatre  in 
Naples.  The  good  reception  of  this  work  opened  the  way  for 
others;  and  Piccini's  name  thus  rose  so  rapidly,  that  in  1756 
he  was  commissioned  to  compose  a  serious  opera,  "  Zenobia,"  for 
the  chief  theatre.  He  surpassed  everything  he  had  before  accom- 
plished in  "  Alessandro  nell'  Indie,"  which  he  wrote  for  Rome  in 
1758,  and  its  brilliant  success  induced  him  to  make  that  city  his 
residence.  There  he  brought  out  "  La  Cechina,  ossia,  la  buona 
Figliuola,"  the  most  popular  of  all  his  operas,  in  1700.  Its  enor- 
mous success  prompted  the  managers  of  all  the  theatres  in  Italy 
to  invite  Piccini  to  write  for  them,  and  his  prodigious  fecundity 
enabled  him  to  satisfy  almost  all  their  demands.  As  a  proof  of 
this  may  be  noted  that  within  seven  months,  in  1701,  he  brought 
out  six  operas,  three  serious  and  three  comic,  in  six  different  cities. 
In  the  year  following  he  married  one  of  his  pupils,  whose  voice 
and  whose  singing  were  equally  matter  of  admiration.  His  first 
reverse  of  fortune  occurred  in  1773,  when  Anfossi  produced  an 
opera  at  Pome,  which  so  turned  the  heads  of  the  notoriously 
fickle  public  of  that  city,  that  they  hissed  an  opera  of  Piccini's 
from  the  stage.  He  retired  to  Naples,  where  lie  opened  a  fresh 
career  of  success,  by  composing  anew  the  text  of  Ms  opera  of 
"  Alessandro."  It  was  now  that  the  memorable  excitement  on 
the  subject  of  dramatic  music  arose  in  Paris,  and  Piccini  was 
invited  thither  to  represent  the  merits  of  the  Italian  school  in 
opposition  to  Gluck,  whose  operas  were  so  admired  by  one  court 
party  there,  that  the  rival  faction  required  also  a  favourite  who 
might  contest  the  claims  of  this  master ;  and  tempted  by  liberal 
promises,  he  went  to  Paris  in  December,  1770.  His  total  igno- 
rance of  the  French  language  was  a  great  hindrance  to  him  on  his 
arrival;  but  Marmontel,  who  modernized  Quinault's  libretto  of 
"Poland"  for  him  to  set  to  music,  explained  to  him  the  sense 
and  the  accent  of  every  word.  The  opera  was  not  produced 
until  January,  1778 ;  it  was  well  received,  but  its  success  was 
incommensurate  with  the  expectations  of  his  party,  and  their 
virulence,  like  that  of  their  opponents,  was  heightened  in  conse- 
quence. An  account  of  the  feud  between  the  supporters  of  the 
two  schools,  will  be  found  in  the  article  Gluck.  in  the  present 
work,  an  inaccuracy  in  which  may  here  be  corrected — namely, 
though  Piccini  stipulated  that  his  version  of  "  Iphigenie  en 
Tauride "  should  have  precedence  of  Gluck's  opera  on  the  same 
subject,  it  was  nevertheless  not  produced  until  January,  1781, 
whereas  the  rival  work  appeared  in  1779.  To  console  Piccini 
for  the  disappointment  he  endured  in  Paris,  the  queen,  who  was 
Gluck's  chief  patron  from  the  first,  did  him  the  honour  to  take 
singing  lessons  of  him,  for  which,  however,  she  paid  nothing] 
and  to  popularize  his  style  with  the  French  public,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  theatre,  gave  him  the  direction  of  an  Italian  com- 
pany, which  performed  alternately  with  the  French  singers,  and 
by  which  some  of  his  most  esteemed  operas  were  represented. 
When  Gluck  finally  left  Paris  in  1780,  a  new  rival  was  raised 
against  Piccini ;  this  was  his  own  pupil  and  his  friend,  Sac- 
chini.  Piccini's  "  Atys"  was  produced  with  indifferent  success  in 
1780,  and  he  made  indeed  no  real  stand  in  France  until  1783, 
when  he  wrote  "  Didon"  for  performance  at  Fontainebleau,  on 
the  same  occasion  as  Sacchini's  Chimene,  from  which  it  entirely 
bore  the  palm.  This  work  was  immediately  brought  out  at 
Paris,  where  it  was  received  with  immense  applause.  "Atys" 
was  then  reproduced  with  equal  success,  and  "  Le  Dormcur 
eveille"  added  to  the  triumphs  of  this  fortunate  year.  In  1784 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  singing  in  the  ecole  royale  de 
musique;  and  subsequently  he  brought  out  several  operas,  but 
their  reception  was  equivocal.  A  large  pecuniary  loss,  occa- 
sioned by  the  revolutionary  disturbances,  induced  him  in  July, 
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1791,  to  return  to  Naples.  He  was  honourably  received  by  the 
king;  but  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  a  Frenchman  caused  him 
to  be  suspected  of  republican  principles,  which  he  was  at  no  pains 
to  disavow,  and  this  cost  him  the  displeasure  of  the  court.  In 
1793  he  went  to  Venice,  to  produce  "  II  Servo  padrone,"  the  last 
opera  lie  composed  ;  and  when  he  went  back  to  Naples,  he  was 
placed  under  arrest  for  his  political  sentiments,  and  confined  to 
his  own  house  for  four  years.  During  this  period  lie  set  to  music 
an  Italian  version  of  the  Psalms,  and  wrote  some  other  pieces  of 
sacred  music.  On  the  intercession  of  the  French  commissioners, 
he  was  set  at  huge  in  1798,  to  go  to  Venice  to  write  another 
opera;  delayed  at  Rome,  however,  to  attend  a  performance  of 
his  works  given  in  his  honour,  lie  was  there  persuaded  to  revisit 
Paris,  and  on  reaching  this  city  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  was 
liberally  welcomed  by  the  first  consul.  lie  had  now  to  support 
himself  by  teaching  and  by  giving  concerts  at  his  own  residence. 
He  was  promised  the  office  of  inspector  of  the  conservatoire, 
indeed,  but  he  was  not  installed  in  this  until  the  month  before  his 
death.  The  misfortunes  of  his  latter  years  had  much  broken  his 
spirit,  and  an  attack  of  paralysis  brought  his  life  to  a  close.  Gin- 
giune  states  Piccini  to  have  produced  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  operas  before  he  went  to  Paris,  besides  fifteen  while  he  was 
there,  and  live  after  he  left.  But  this  account  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful; Fe'tis  gives  the  names  of  eighty  dramatic  works,  including 
oratorios. — Piccini's  second  son,  Lunovico,  was  a  musician,  and 
his  own  pupil ;  he  was  born  at  Naples,  17GG,  and  wrote  several 
French  and  Italian  operas,  none  of  which  made  any  effect;  was 
kapellmeister  at  Stockholm  from  1796  till  1801,  when  he  went 
to  Paris;  and  he  died  at  Passy  in  1827. — Louis  Alexandre, 
the  son  of  Piccini's  elder  son,  bom  at  Paris  in  1779,  composed 
many  dramatic  pieces  for  the  Parisian  minor  theatres. 

PICCOLOMINI,  OtI-avio,  of  the  noble  Sienese  family  of 
that  name,  general  of  the  imperial  troops,  duke  of  Amalfi,  prince 
of  the  empire,  knight  of  the  golden  fleece,  and  grandee  of  Spain  ; 
born  in  1599,  and  died  in  Vienna,  10th  August,  165C.  Having 
at  an  early  age  adopted  the  profession  of  arms,  he  served  under 
the  Spanish  flag  in  Italy.  The  grand-duke  of  Tuscany  after- 
wards despatched  him  with  a  cavalry  regiment  to  the  emperor; 
and  he  first  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen  (1G32). 
At  Nordlingen  he  held  joint  command  of  the  imperial  army;  and 
followed  up  the  engagement  by  over-running  Suabia  and  Fran- 
conia,  capturing  towns  and  provisioning  his  troops.  His  military 
success,  though  not  unchequered  by  reverses,  made  the  king  of 
Spain  desire  his  support ;  and  with  the  emperor's  consent  Pic- 
oolomini  transferred  his  allegiance  to  the  most  catholic  monarch, 
and  was  constituted  general-in-chief  of  the  Spanish  forces  in  the 
Low  Countries.  In  1G48,  however,  the  emperor  reclaimed  his 
sen-ices,  and  bestowed  upon  him  the  baton  of  field-marshal. 
When  at  length  peace  was  concluded,  Piceolomini's  military 
career  closed ;  but  the  civil  talents  he  had  evinced  led  to  his 
appointment  as  chief  commissary  of  Austria  at  the  congress  of 
Nuremberg,  convened  to  execute  the  treaty  of  Westphalia. 
Ottavio  Piccolomini  died  childless. — C.  G.  1!. 

PICHEGBU,  <  Sharles,  a  celebrated  French  general,  was  born 
in  1761  at  Arbois,  and  studied  at  the  college  there,  and  at  the 
military  school  at  Brienne.  He  entered  the  army  at  an  early 
age  as  a  common  artillery  soldier,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  Ser- 
jeant and  adjutant.  He  subsequently  became  a  republican,  and 
was  appointed  commandant  of  a  battalion  of  volunteers  of  the 
guard.  In  1791  he  was  appointed  general-in-chief  of  the  army  of 
the  North,  and  reorganized  it.  After  several  engagements,  in 
which  he  evinced  great  skill  and  was  thoroughly  successful,  he 
entered  Amsterdam  with  his  troops,  January  19,  1795,  and  two 
days  after  took  the  Dutch  fleet,  which  was  there  detained  by  the 
ice.  The  English  were  then  obliged  to  abandon  their  allies,  and  the 
French  troops  took  undisputed  possession  of  the  country.  After 
this  campaign  Pichegru  resigned  his  command  of  the  army  of 
the  North  for  that  of  the  Rhine ;  but  in  the  interval  fulfilled  an 
important  duty  at  Paris  as  general  of  the  army  in  April,  1795, 
during  the  insurrection  of  the  Faubourgs,  and  aided  materially 
in  quelling  the  disturbances  at  that  time.  As  chief  of  the  army 
of  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse  in  1795,  it  is  said  that  Pichegru 
entered  into  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  prince  of 
Conde,  with  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne. 
He  was  recalled  by  the  directory,  and  superseded  in  his  command 
— Moreau  being  appointed  to  succeed  him.  There  was.  however, 
no  specific  proof  of  his  guilt,  and  he  was  not  punished,  hut  allowed 
to  retire  to  Arbois,  where  he  lived  privately  until  his  election  for 


the  department  of  the  Jura  in  1797.  In  that  year  lie  became 
president  of  the  council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  was  again  suspected 
of  designs  against  the  republic.  He  was  arrested  with  several 
others,  Barthelemy  and  Willot  being  of  the  number,  and  was 
with  them  condemned  and  transported  to  Cayenne,  whence  after 
a  sojourn  of  eight  months  he  managed  to  effect  his  escape.  He 
came  to  England,  and  was  received  with  great  favour,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  Bourbon  tendencies,  as  he  was  also  subsequently 
when  he  visited  Germany.  In  1801  he  went  secretly  to  Paris, 
where  he  conspired  with  Georges  and  Moreau,  and  upon  being 
discovered,  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  Temple.  He 
died  there  by  strangulation,  whether  by  his  own  hand  or  by 
another's  is  uncertain,  on  the  4th  of  April,  1801. — F. 

PICKERING,  William,  a  publisher  not  unworthy  of  the  title 
which  lie  gave  himself  in  his  device,  "  Aldi  discipulus  Anglus," 
was  born  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Appren- 
ticed in  1810  to  a  firm  of  London  publishers,  he  started  in  busi- 
ness for  himself  in  1820,  and  published  a  series  of  well-known 
miniature  classics,  Latin  and  Italian,  admirable  for  the  beauty 
and  accuracy  of  their  typography.  Among  his  publications  was 
the  fine  Aldine  edition  of  the  British  poets.     He  died  in  1851. 

*  PICKKKSGILL,  Frederick  Richard,  R.A.,  was  born 
in  London  in  1820,  and  is  of  an  artistic  family,  being  nearly 
related  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Pickersgill,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Witber- 
ington,  R.A.  He  was  a  student  in  the  Royal  Academy.  His 
first  oil  picture,  "The  Combat  between  Hercules  and  Achelous," 
appeared  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1840.  This  was  followed  in 
successive  years  by  other  paintings,  chiefly  of  poetical  subjects, 
or  historical  subjects  of  a  poetical  cast.  At  the  Cartoon  com- 
petition of  1843,  Mr.  F.  R.  Pickersgill  was  awarded  one  of  the 
additional  prizes  of  £100,  for  his  cartoon  of  the  "Death  of 
Lear."  At  the  competition  of  1847,  he  obtained  one  of  the  three 
first-class  prizes  of  £500  for  his  oil  painting  of  "  The  Burial  of 
Harold,"  the  commissioners  purchasing  the  picture  for  the  house 
of  lords  for  £500  more.  Since  then  Mr.  Pickersgill  has  been  a 
steady  contributor  to  the  Academy  exhibitions.  Many  of  his 
pictures  are  from  Italian  poetry  and  history,  as  "  The  Death  of 
Francesco  Foscari,"  1854  ;  "Warrior  Poets  of  the  South  con- 
tending in  Song,"  1859;  several  from  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and 
Milton,  and  others  from  the  Scriptures.  His  latest  exhibition 
picture  is  "The  Return  of  a  Crusader,"  1862.  All  his  pictures 
are  carefully  drawn  and  painted,  and  warmly  and  harmoniously 
coloured.  Lately  he  has  made  a  few  drawings  for  wood  engravings. 
He  was  elected  A.R.A.  in  1847,  and  R.A.  in  1857.— J.  T-c. 

*  PICKERSGILL,  Henry  William,  R.A.,  was  born  about 
1782.  He  at  first  painted  historical  and  mythological  subjects, 
and  has  continued  once  and  again  to  make  similar  essays;  but 
he  is  known  only  as  a  portrait  painter.  In  this  line  of  art  Mr. 
H.  W.  Pickersgill  held  for  a  long  series  of  years  a  foremost 
place ;  his  likenesses  are  considered  faithful,  and  his  style  is 
pleasing.  His  portraits  include  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
literary  and  scientific  celebrities  of  his  time.  He  has  been  a 
most  industrious  painter,  and  even  in  the  present  year  (1862) 
he  has  contributed  no  fewer  than  seven  pictures  to  the  A' 
exhibition.  Mr.  Pickersgill  was  elected  R.A.  in  1825,  and 
librarian  to  the  Academy  in  1855. — J.  T-e. 

PICO,  Giovanni  DELIA  Miuandola,  was  the  son  of  the 
sovereign  of  the  small  principality  of  Mirandola  in  Italy,  and 
was  born  in  the  year  1463.  Gifted  with  a  marvellous  precocity 
of  intellectual  endowments,  he  gave  from  the  earliest  period 
public  proof  of  their  possession,  and  before  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  had  studied  nearly  every  branch  of  human  knowledge. 
That  he  had  mastered  them,  as  well  as  studied  them,  it  would 
be  too  much  to  affirm ;  we  must  make  allowance  for  the  exag- 
gerated admiration  of  his  contemporaries;  yet  enough  remains 
to  warrant  us  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  Giovanni  Pi 
was  naturally  blessed  with  talents  of  a  high  order,  and  that 
he  had  sedulously  cultivated  them  in  a  remarkable  degree.  His 
memory  was  prodigious,  and  he  seems  to  have  taxed  its  powers 
to  the  uttermost.  All  kinds  of  learning  were  alike  to  him  ;  he 
studied  philosophy,  philology,  law.  poetry,  and  general  literature  ; 
and  as  to  languages,  both  classic  and  oriental,  his  mind  a;  i] 
virtually  their  storehouse.  This  versatility  of  genius  and  variety 
of  accomplishments  had  full  justice  done  them  by  their  aspiring 
owner.  Pico  was  by  no  means  of  the  class  who  hide  their  candle 
under  a  bushel ;  and  even  before  the  early  age  already  mentioned 
he  travelled  through  France  and  Italy,  and  conducted  public 
disputations  in  some  of  the  universities.     When  twenty-three 


rears  old  he  wont  to  Rome,  and,  compiling  no  fewer  than  nine 
"hundred  theses  on   all  \  :    human  science,  he 

challenged  the  whole  learned  world  of  Europe  to  meet  him  in  their 
thus  magnificently  thrown  down  was 
J  adversaries:  and  Pico  is  reported  to  have 
ror  in  the  lists.  Bnt  the  victory  had  its  drawback, 
and  so  ostentatious  a  display  of  erudition  brought  with  it  the 
then  inevitable  result.  Learning,  as  lias  too  often  happened,  was 
led  by  the  church  into  heresy  or  something  worse:  and 
f  Pico's  ere  denounced  to  Pope  Innocent  VIII., 

who  ordered  a  strict  inquiry  to  be  made,  for  the  purpose  of 
lining  in  how  far  they  were  pervaded  by  the  genuine 
heretical  or  infidel  flavour.  Pico  defended  himself,  asserting  his 
orthodoxy.  The  pope  condemned  the  theses,  but  acquitted  their 
author  of  any  heretical  intentions.  After  this  Pico  went  to 
Florence,  where  Lorenzo  de"  Medici  at  that  time  held  splendid 
sway,  and  at  whose  court  genius  and  learning  were  ever  welcome. 
There  he  wrote  on  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  composed  works 
on  astrology  (against  that  pretended  science),  ancient  mythology, 
and  biblical  subjects.  In  1491  he  renounced  all  other  learning, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  divinity.  The  career  of  this 
extraordinary  scholar,  famous  rather  for  the  precocious  univer- 
sality of  his  acquirements  than  for  the  productions  of  his  pen, 
which  are  now  buried  in  oblivion,  was  prematurely  closed  by  his 
death  at  Florence,  in  November,  1494. — J.  J. 

PICTET,  Benedict,  a  protestant  divine,  was  bom  at  Geneva, 
;«'  t'i  .May,  1655.  On  finishing  his  studies,  in  his  twentieth  year 
he  travelled  through  various  countries  of  Europe,  and  made  the 
acquaintance  of  many  learned  men,  as  Daille  and  Du  Bosc  in 
France,  and  Spanheim  in  Holland.  He  also  visited  England, 
and  was  introduced  to  its  chief  scholars  and  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nitaries. On  his  return  to  his  native  city  he  assumed  the  pas- 
toral office,  and  became  professor  of  theology  in  1702,  having 
refused  a  similar  situation  at  Leyden.  He  died  in  1724.  His 
works  are  very  numerous ;  many  of  them  are  disputations  with 
the  catholics,  such  as  his  "  De'fense  de  la  Religion  des  Protest- 
ants.'' in  1716,  and  many  on  systematic  theology,  such  as  his 
"Theologie  Chrctienne,"  in  1701,  and  his  "Morale  Chretienne." 
He  also  wrote  a  popular  "  Histoire  du  Onziemc  Siecle."  He 
was  a  man  of  great  piety,  and  strove  to  infuse  its  true  life 
into  dogmatic  theology.  Some  of  his  best  compositions  are 
hymns,  sermons,  and  treatises  on  personal  religion.  Among  the 
last  may  be  named  "  L"Etat  de  bien  vivre  et  de  bien  mourir," 
and  "Prieres  pour  tous  les  jours  de  la  semaine." — J.  E. 

PICTON,  Sin  Thomas,  G.C.B.,  a  distinguished  general,  was 
the  second  son  of  John  Picton,  Esq.,  of  Poyston  in  Pembroke- 
shire, at  which  place  lie  was  born  in  1758.  Having  deter- 
minately  chosen  a  military  life,  he  obtained  an  ensigncyin  the 
12th  regiment  of  foot  in  1771,  and  served  as  such  under  his 
uncle,  Lieutenant-colonel  Picton,  to  whose  wise  instruction  and 
his  own  early  and  zealous  attention  to  the  discipline  and  pur- 
suits of  his  profession  he  owed  much  of  his  subsequent  renown. 
Some  six  years  afterwards  he  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy; 
but  becoming  soon  tired  of  the  garrison  duty  at  Malta,  where 
his  regiment  was  stationed,  he  exchanged  into  the  75th,  in 
which  he  was  gazetted  captain.  However,  he  did  not  gain  the 
purpose  for  which  he  had  taken  this  step,  for  he  found  that  he 
moved  from  his  regiment  just  in  time  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  his  sharing  with  it  the  siege  of  Gibraltar;  and 
while  his  old  comrades  were  thus  engaged  with  a  terrible  activity, 
he  was  doomed  to  spend  the  next  five  years  in  the  unpalatable 
monotony  of  provincial  towns  and  home  garrisons.  Upon  his 
regiment  being  disbanded,  he  retired  on  half-pay  to  Pembroke- 
shire, where  irelve  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  field 
sports,  the  study  of  classics,  and,  as  though  possessing  some 
foreboding  of  his  destiny,  in  mastering  the  art  of  war.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  war  between  England  and  France  in 
17'.'::,  he  repeatedly  applied  for  reappointment  to  active  service, 
until  at  last,  wearied  with  evasive  replies,  he  went  on  his  own 
responsibility  to  the  West  In  lies,  with  the  hope  of  receiving  a 
Sir  John  Vaughan,  who  was  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  tint  station,  and  through  whom  his  desires  were 
realized.  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  coming  out  to  replace  Sir  John 
Vaughan,  Picton  was  afterwards  superseded,  but  as  volunteer 
Ralph  in  the  attack  on  St.  Lucia,  for 
which  service  he  received  a  lieutenai  .  and  in  this 
capacity  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent  At  the 
dose  of  the  campaign  he  returned  home  with  Abercrombie,  to 


a:company  him  back,  however,  in  1797  to  the  West  Indies,  when 
upon  the  reduction  of  Trinidad  he  was  appointed  its  governor. 
Though  under  his  rule  the  island  became  so  formidable  a  commer- 
cial rival  to  the  neighbouring  continent,  that  the  governors  of 
Caracca  and  Guiana  offered  a  reward  of  twenty  thousand  dollars 
for  his  head,  it  was  there  also  he  gained  great  dishonour;  for 
whilst  there  he  was  applied  to  by  a  Spanish  magistrate  to  sign 
an  order  for  torturing  a  female  slave,  and  being  told  it  was  a  cus- 
tomary practice,  he  signed  it  without  inquiry.  This  act  was  the 
cause  of  bis  being  brought  to  trial  in  1800',  and  the  jury  found 
bim  guilty;  but  as  many  exaggerated  rumours  had  preceded  the 
colonel  to  England,  a  new  trial  was  granted,  by  which  he  was 
acquitted  of  legal  guilt.  In  1809  he  was  at  the  siege  of  Flush- 
ing, and  was  appointed  its  governor,  but  driven  thence  by  fever 
to  England.  Having  recovered,  he  joined  the  army  in  the  Penin- 
sula, and  in  that  season  of  awful  bloodshed  was  associated  with 
such  historic  names  as  Badajos.  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  and  Vittoria, 
as  the  victorious  leader  of  the  "  fighting  division."  On  return- 
ing home  at  the  end  of  the  war  he  was  invested  with  the  ordei 
of  the  bath,  received  the  thanks  of  parliament,  and  was  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  knight  grand  cross.  But  when  Napoleon  escaped 
from  Elba,  Picton  was  again  found  in  full  service.  At  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  June  18,  1815,  although  two  of  his  ribs  had  been 
broken  by  a  cannon  ball  the  preceding  day  at  Quatre-Bras,  he 
led  the  fifth  division  to  that  awful  struggle  with  five  times  their 
number,  in  which  his  followers  conquered,  while  their  leader  fell. 
Monuments  designed  to  perpetuate  his  fame  have  been  erected 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  at  Caermarthen. — D.  T. 

PIERMARIXI,  Gicskppe,  a  celebrated  Italian  architect, 
was  bom  at  Foligno,  July  18,  1734.  He  studied  architecture 
at  Rome  under  Paggi,  and  afterwards  under  Vanvitelli,  who 
took  Piermarini  with  him  to  Naples  as 'his  chief  assistant  in  the 
erection  of  the  great  palace  of  the  Caserta.  Some  years  later, 
Piermarini  accompanied  his  master  to  Milan  in  order  to  superin- 
tend the  alteration  of  the  imperial  palace ;  and  eventually  the  sole 
direction  of  the  work  was  transferred  to  him.  During  the  thirty 
years  of  his  residence  at  Milan,  Piermarini  directed  nearly  all 
the  public  improvements  made  in  the  city,  and  erected  most  of 
the  new  public  buildings,  besides  many  important  private  edifices. 
Of  all  his  works  the  most  important  was  La  Scala  theatre,  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  structures  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 
His  last  years  were  spent  at  Foligno.  where  he  died,  February 
18,  1808.— J.  T-e. 

PIERRE.     See  Saint  Pierre. 

PIETRO  DA  CORTONA,  the  name  by  which  Pietro  Beu- 
rettixi,  architect  and  a  celebrated  painter  both  in  oil  and 
in  fresco,  is  commonly  known,  from  his  birthplace  Cortona, 
where  he  was  born  in  159G.  He  went  early  to  Rome,  and  was 
the  head  of  the  school  of  painters  known  as  Macchinisti  or 
Machinists  in  Italy,  from  the  vast  dimensions  and  the  merely 
ornamental  design  and  effect  of  their  great  fresco  paintings. 
Pietro  da  Cortona  and  his  followers  were  the  principal  painters 
at  Rome  during  the  pontificates  of  Urban  VIII.  and  Innocent  X.. 
chiefly  through  the  patronage  of  Bernini,  long  all-powerful  in 
matters  of  art  at  Rome.  The  only  rival  of  Pietro  was  Andrea 
Sacchi  who  established  an  opposing  school,  in  which  careful 
study  of  the  best  masters  and  natural  truth,  attempted  in  vain 
to  compete  with  the  superficial  but  showy  and  attractive  style 
of  the  Machinists,  the  followers  of  Pietro,  of  whom  the  principal 
were  Giro  Ferri  and  Giorgio  Francesco  Romanelli.  The  former, 
after  the  death  of  Pietro  da  Cortona,  succeeded  to  his  position 
as  a  species  of  pictorial  dictator  at  Rome.  Pietro  died  at  Rome, 
May  16,  1669,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  San  Martina, 
built  by  himself,  and  to  which  he  bequeathed  his  large  fortune. 
His  principal  works  are  the  ceilings  of  the  Pitti  palace  in  Florence, 
and  the  frescoes  of  the  Barberini  palace  at  Rome.  The  Louvre 
possesses  some  good  specimens  of  his  easel  pictures  in  oil. — 
(Passeri,  Vite  dei  I'i/lori,  &c.) — R.  X.  W. 

PIGALLE,  Jean  Baptiste,  a  celebrated  French  sculptor, 
was  bom  at  Paris  in  1714.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Lemoine,  and 
completed  his  studies  at  Rome,  where  he  remained  three  years. 
Pigalle  is  said  to  have  owed  his  rapid  success  to  the  patronage 
of  Madame  Pompadour,  for  whom  he  executed  a  statue  of  Louis 
XV.,  ••  Silence,"  and  other  works.  His  masterpiece  was  const1 
o  he  the  monument  to  Marshal  Saxe  at  Strasburg,  executed 
by  order  of  Louis  XV.  Another  famous  work  of  Pigalle's  is  the 
tomb  ol'Comte  d'Harcourt  in  Xotre  Dame,  Paris.  More  pleasing, 
because  more  natural  in  design,  are  such  works  as  his  "Child 
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■with  a  Bird  Cage."  Pigalle  reached  the  highest  honours  in  his 
profession.    He  died  chancellor  of  the  Academy  in  1785. — J.  T-e. 

PIGAULT-LEBRUN,  Giii.lalme  Charles  Axtoine,  the 
most  famous  novelist  of  the  imperial  epoch,  was  born  at  Calais 
in  1753.  His  early  life  was  one  of  much  vicissitude.  A  mer- 
chant's clerk  in  London,  a  prisoner  by  lettre  de  cachet,  a  member 
of  the  gendarmerie  d  elite,  a  struggling  actor  and  dramatist,  a 
lieutenant  of  dragoons — Pigault  had  been  all  these  before  the 
publication  of  "Un  Enfant  du  Carnaval"  in  1794  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  reputation.  Eleven  other  romances  followed 
before  1808,  when  he  became  secretary  to  Jerome,  king  of  West- 
phalia. In  1811  he  resumed  the  pen  of  the  novelist,  and  only 
abandoned  it  in  1820  for  that  of  the  historian.  Pigault  died  in 
1835  at  Celle,  near  St.  Cloud.  The  charming  gaiety  and  humour 
of  bis  earlier  romances  can  scarcely  atone  for  their  excessive 
laxity;  but  his  later  works,  as  pictures  of  manners  and  character, 
find  few  equals  in  contemporary  literature. — W.  J.  P. 

PILATO,  Leoxzio(Lko  or  Leontu  -  1'ii.att  s),  an  eminent 
Greek  scholar  and  native  of  Calabria,  flourished  in  the  four- 
teenth century;  died,  struck  by  lightning  in  a  storm  at  sea. 
Boccaccio,  at  once  his  patron  and  his  pupil,  having  procured 
for  him  a  stipend  and  admission  among  the  Florentine  professors, 
Leonzio  opened  the  earliest  Greek  school  in  Italy,  and  sub- 
sequently translated  the  Odyssey  into  Latin.  An  industrious 
scholar,  he  aided  in  the  revival  of  literature  in  Europe,  and 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Petrarch ;  but  his  person  and  manners 
■were  unattractive,  and  his  conduct  was  sometimes  fickle. 

PILKINGTON,  James,  a  learned  prelate  of  the  English 
church,  was  born  in  Lancashire  in  1520.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Cambridge.  In  1518  he  became  master  of  St.  John's 
.  and  was  of  immense  service  to  the  cause  of  literature 
by  his  zealous  efforts  to  promote  the  study  of  Greek  in  England. 
In  151  9,  a  discussion  having  taken  place  before  a  royal  com- 
mission on  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  in  which  Ridley 
"learnedly  determined,''  the  judgment  of  Ridley  was  attacked  by 
one  Langdale,  but  ably  defended  by  Pilkington.  He  was  pre- 
sented by  Edward  VI.  with  the  vicarage  of  Kendal.  During 
the  Marian  persecutions  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  on  the 
continent,  and  from  the  Swiss  reformers  he  seems  to  have 
imbibed  those  opinions  about  externals  which  he  afterwards 
professed.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  was  elevated 
to  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  and  in  15C2  was  appointed  queen's 
reader  of  divinity.  The  Church  of  England  was  in  1504  agi- 
tated with  a  contest  about  ecclesiastical  habits.  Pilkington 
bad  scruples  regarding  the  habits  (especially  the  cap  and  sur- 
plice), though  he  did  not  refuse  to  wear  them.  He  objected, 
however,  to  forcing  them  on  others,  and  wrote  an  earnest  letter 
to  Leicester,  entreating  the  government  to  refrain  from  exacting 
compliance  in  this  matter,  and  justifying  his  own  conduct  by 
declaring  that  he  complied  for  the  sake  of  peace.  He  died  in 
1575.  and  his  remains  were  interred  in  the  choir  of  Durham 
cathedral.  Pilkington  wrote  commentaries  on  many  of  the 
books  of  scripture,  and  was  the  author  of  a  defence  of  the  service 
of  the  church. — D.  G. 

PILKINGTON,  Letitia,  was  bom  at  Dublin  in  1712,  her 
father.  Dr.  Van  Leuwen,  having  been  for  some  time  settled  there. 
She  married  when  very  young  the  Lev.  Matthew  Pilkington,  the 
author  of  a  collection  of  second-rate  poems.  They  lived  unhap- 
pily together,  in  consequence,  if  the  lady  may  be  believed,  of  her 
husband's  conceiving  a  jealousy  of  her  superior  talents ;  but  the 
more  probable  account  is  that  her  irregularities  gave  him  but 
too  much  cause  for  dissatisfaction.  He  attempted  to  obtain  a 
divorce,  but  was  only  able  to  bring  about  a  separation  a  mensa 
et  iltoro.  Mrs.  Pilkington  after  the  separation,  which  was 
effected  in  1732,  repaired  to  London,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  the  good-natured  Colley  Cibber,  successfully  published  her 
"  Memoirs"  by  subscription.  This  is  a  lively  and  piquant  pro- 
duction, and  contains  many  anecdotes  about  Dean  Swift.  She 
seems,  however,  to  have  failed  in  the  attempt  to  earn  a  livelihood 
in  London  by  writing,  and  to  have  returned  to  Dublin ;  for  her 
play  of  "The  Turkish  Court,  or  the  London  Prentice''  v 
acted  in  that  city  in  1748,  and  she  died  there  prematurely — being, 
1,  addicted  to  the  bottle — in  1750. — T.  A. 

PILPAY,  a  corruption  of  Bidpai,  the  name  affixed  to  the 
earliest  extant  collection  of  fables.  It  is  now  impossible  to 
determine  the  birthplace  of  the  originals  of  these  tales,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  collection  winch  bears  the  name 
of  Pilpay  had  its  origin  in  Hindostan.      From  a  very  early 


period,  stories  in  which  animals  are  introduced  as  speakers  and 
actors  were  current  among  the  Hindoos.  The  parent  stock  of 
all  of  them  is  the  Sanscrit  book,  called  the  Pancha  Tantra  or 
Five  Sections,  an  analytical  account  of  which  has  been  published 
by  Professor  II.  II.  Wilson  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  An  abridgment  of  the  Pancha 
Tantra,  entitled  the  Hitopadesa  or  Salutary  Instruction,  has 
been  translated  into  English  by  Sir  Charles  Wilkins  and  by  Sir 
William  Jones,  and  has  thus  become  more  generally  known  in 
Europe  than  the  original  work.  The  fables  contained  in  both 
of  these  collections  are  narrated  in  prose,  but  reflections  in  verse, 
chiefly  quotations  from  the  poets,  are  freely  interspersed  through- 
out the  narrative.  The  names  of  the  compilers  of  these  works  as 
well  as  the  exact  epoch  of  their  composition,  are  unknown ;  but 
it  appears  from  internal  evidence  that  they  must  have  been  com- 
piled subsequently  to  the  fifth  century.  Accorcirg  to  an  ancient 
tradition  these  celebrated  fables  were  carried  into  Persia  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  by  an  eminent  physician  named 
Barzuyeh,  who  is  alleged  to  have  been  a  christian  monk.  An 
Arabic  version  of  the  fables  made  two  centuries  later,  but  long  ago 
lost,  was  the  channel  through  which  they  reached  Western  Asia 
and  Europe.  It  is  usually  called  the  ''Kalila  Damana,"  from  the 
names  of  two  jackals  which  figure  prominently  in  the  first  story. 
And  the  name  Bidpai,  given  in  this  version  to  the  wise  man 
who  is  the  story-teller,  has  been  corrupted  into  Pilpay.  In  the 
twelfth  century  Pilpay 's  fables  were  translated  from  the  Arabic 
into  Hebrew  by  Rabbi  Joel,  a  learned  Jew ;  and  this  version 
was  in  the  following  century  turned  into  Latin  by  a  converted 
Jew  named  Johannas  de  Capua.  The  fables  have  been  trans- 
lated into  Spanish,  Italian,  English,  and  other  languages;  and 
it  is  believed  that  there  is  no  work  except  the  Bible  of  which  so 
many  versions  have  been  made.  Pilpay's  fables  bear  unmistak- 
ably the  stamp  of  their  origin.  "  The  animals,  the  scenery,  and 
the  aspect  of  society,  are  all  genuinely  Indian,  and  not  a  few- 
features  image  vividly  the  ancient  state  of  Indian  greatness  and 
independence.  Among  other  tales  found  in  the  collection  which 
are  not  properly  fables,  are  the  originals  of  the  Arabian  Alnas- 
char,  of  the  story  of  the  faithful  dog,  versified  in  Bethgelert;  and 
of  several  of  the  French  fabliaux." — J.  T. 

PINA,  Rut  de,  one  of  the  earliest  Portuguese  historians, 
flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was 
Chronista  Mor,  or  chief  historiographer  to  John  II.  andEmmanuel 
his  son.  His  chronicle  of  these  reigns  is  perhaps  the  best  work 
of  the  kind  extant.  It  is  found  in  Corrca  de  Sena's  collection 
of  documents  relating  to  the  history  of  Portugal. — F.  M.  W. 

PINDAl!,  a  celebrated  lyric  poet  of  ancient  Greece,  was  the 
son  of  Daiphantus  and  Clidice,  and  born  at  Cynocephalac-,  a 
village  between  Thebes  and  Thespia,  about  518  B.C.  The 
family  to  which  he  belonged  were  hereditary  flute  pdayers,  and 
he  himself  appears  at  first  to  have  been  intended  for  that  pro- 
fession— one  of  considerable  respect  at  Thebes  in  those  old 
times.  At  least  we  are  informed  that  his  father  1>  . 
him  the  flute,  and  discovering  that  he  possessed  talents  which 
fitted  him  for  something  higher,  placed  him  under  Lasos  of 
Hermione,  who  instructed  him  in  lyric  poetry.  The  famous 
Corinna  was,  however,  in  all  probability,  the  chief  preceptress  of 
Pindar.  Plutarch  di.-tinctly  tells  us  so,  and  informs  as  also  that 
it  was  she  who  recommended  the  youthful  poet  to  introduce 
mythical  narratives  into  his  odes,  as  the  proper  business  of  that 
kind  of  composition — an  advice  he  afterwards  closely  followed. 
At  a  very  early  age  Pindar  commenced  the  career  that  was 
destined  to  be  so  illustrious,  as  a  composer  c  f  choral  odes  for 
special  occasions.  He  speedily  reached  the  highest  eminence, 
and  throughout  a  protracted  life  he  acquired  and  retained  not 
merely  wealth  and  fame,  but  the  friendship  of  the  greatest  rulers 
in  Greece  and  its  various  colonies.  Honours  were  lavishly 
hi  a]  i  d  upon  him  by  cities,  states,  and  tyrants;  he  received  the 
franchise  as  a  mark  of  reverence  from  Athens,  ^Egina,  and 
Opus;  and  after  his  death  his  statue  was  erected  at  the  former 
place.  Poetiy  has  seldom,  during  the  poet's  lifetime,  been  so 
justly  and  so  magnificently  rewarded.  Pindar's  decease  occurred 
about  439  B.C.  His  wife  was  Megaclea,  daughter  of  Lysitheus 
ar.d  Callina;  and  he  had  a  son,  Daiphantus,  and  two  daughters, 
Eumetis  and  Protomache.  Many  of  this  great  poet's  works  are 
lost,  and  the  great  majority  of  these  we  now  possess  belong  to  a 
single  class — that  of  the  epieinian  or  triumphal  odes,  in  which 
he  celebrates  the  victories  achieved  at  the  various  public  games. 
But  it  is  not  improbable  that  ditbyrambic  poetry  was  the  com- 
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position  in  which  he  peculiarly  excelled,  it'  we  may  draw  .1  conclu- 
,:n  the  fad  that  Horace  places  the  dithyramb  first  in  his 
numeration   of  the  kinds  of  poetry  cultivated   by 
Pindar — 

:  per  audaces  nova  dithyrambos 
Verm  devolvit." 
His  extant  works  are  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit.  There  is  in 
them  a  vivid  and  opulent  pictorialism,  and  an  impetuous  sweep 
of  lyric  energy,  that  stamp  them  at  once  as  proceeding  from  the 
hand  of  a  master.  Truly  has  the  last  of  these  characteristics 
been  portrayed  by  the  great  Roman  poet  in  lines  that  glow 
themselves  with  something  of  Pindaric  lire — 

••  Monte  deenrrens  velut  amnis,  Imbres 
Quem  Buper  notas  aluere  ripas, 
Ferret  Inunensnaque  rult  profundo 
Plndarus  ore." 

Doubtless,  the  lofty  dignity  which  so  many  are  inclined  to  con- 
.-  essential  'to  the  highest  kind  of  lyrical  poetry,  is  often 
d  to  an  almost  coarse  jocoseness  which  impairs  the  general 
effect  of  his  strains;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  epicinian 
ode  properly  demanded  the  presence  of  both  these  features,  and 
that  without  the  merriment  as  well  as  the  solemnity,  such  poems 
might  be  deemed  imperfect.  They  were  in  their  nature  festal, 
i  being  religious;  and  hence  the  seeming  contradiction 
which  has  offended  not  a  few.  On  the  whole,  we  may  place 
the  works  of  Pindar  among  the  noblest  specimens  of  lyric  poetry 
which  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  find  no  undue  exaggeration 
in  the  language  which,  with  a  pardonable  egotism,  he  ventures 
to  apply  to  himself  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  his  odes — 
Sic;  c'»w;£a  Duo,  ("The  divine  bird  of  Jove").  Few  flights  in  the 
atmosphere  of  song  are  more  eagle-like  than  those  of  the  great 
Greek  lyrist. — J.  J. 

PINDEMONTE,  Ippolito,  poet,  born  in  Verona  on  the 
13th  of  November,  1753  ;  died  in  the  same  city  on  the  18th  of 
November,  1828.  His  early  success  at  college  in  knightly  exer- 
cises and  letters,  his  later  home  studies  with  his  friends,  Torelli 
and  Pompei,  his  love  of  dancing,  drawing,  recitation,  and  poetical 
composition,  must  have  fitted  him  to  enjoy  with  a  discrimi- 
nating relish  his  subsequent  residence  in  Rome  (where  he  met 
with  Monti  and  Angelica  Kaufmann) ;  in  Naples,  in  Sicily,  and 
in  Malta,  the  head  quarters  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem, to  which  order  he  belonged.  About  the  age  of  thirty 
the  state  of  his  health  induced  him  to  retire  to  a  quiet  country 
home  at  Aversa,  where  he  composed  his  admired  "  Prose  e  Poesie 
Campestri;"  the  "Poesie,"  published  in  1785;  the  "Prose," 
ten  years  later.  In  1788,  resuming  his  travels,  lie  visited 
France,  and  made  acquaintance,  amongst  other  noted  persons, 
with  Marmontel,  Delille,  and  Barthelemy.  There  also  he  renewed 
his  friendship  with  Alfieri,  and  by  judicious  criticisms  earned 
from  the  tragic  poet  the  title  of  sa  llanchisseuse  (his  laundress). 
The  revolution  having  induced  him  to  quit  France  he  removed 
to  England,  and  in  London  studied  English  with  William  Par- 
sons. Thence  he  proceeded  to  Germany  and  Switzerland;  he 
stayed  for  some  months  at  Marseilles,  and  about  1791  once  more 
settled  in  Italy.  His  compositions  are  numerous,  including 
drama,  discourse,  dissertation,  romance,  translation,  and  poetry: 
in  particular,  the  already-mentioned  "  Prose  e  Poesie  Campestri;" 
"Epistole  in  Vcrsi,"  which  treat  of  political  topics;  "  Disserta- 
zione  suU'  educazione  delle  Donne  Italiane  ;"  "  Sermoni,"  which 
satirize  natives  and  foreigners;  a  translation  of  the  Odyssey; 
'■  La  l'rancia,"  a  poem,  written  on  occasion  of  the  assembling  of 
the  states-general  in  1789  ;  a  dissertation  on  English  gardens  ; 
and  his  last  work,  "  Elogi  di  Lctterati,"  forming  two  volumes  of 
biography. — C.  G.  P. 

PEN  KEPT  ON,  John,  a  Scottish  historian  and  antiquarian, 
was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1758,  and  was  educated  at  the  gram- 
mar school  of  Lanark,    lie  was  articled  to  a  writer  to  the  s:gnet, 
in  whose  office  he  spent  four  years,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
t  followed  that  profession.     lie  manifested  at  an  early 
period  a  turn  for  poetry,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1780, 
loved  to  London  and  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits. 
Ho   manifested  a  special  fondness  for  antiquarian  researches 
'  ction  of  old  Scotti  h  ballads,  and  added  imitations 
by  himself.    His  "  E  say  on  Me  lab,"  in  "_'  vols.  8vo,  appeared  in 
1782,  and  has  been  twice  reprinted  since  with  improvements. 
In  L785  he  published  tinder  the  assumed  name  of  Bobert  Heron 
an  octavo  volume  of  "  Litters  of  Literature,"  a  work  characterized 
by  various  singularities  and  affectations,  but  which  procured  him 


an  introduction  to  Horace  Walpole,  who  made  him  acquainted 
with  Gibbon  and  other  distinguished  literary  characters.  In  the 
following  year  appeared  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  his  publica- 
tions, "  Ancient  Scottish  Poems  never  before  in  print,  with  large 
Notes  and  Glossary."  This  was  followed  by  his  "Treasury  of 
Wit,"  and  a  "  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the 
Scythians  or  Goths,"  a  work  which  exhibits  great  ingenuity  as 
well  as  learning,  and  gave  rise  to  a  very  acrimonious  and  protracted 
controversy.  The  other  publications  of  this  laborious  and  volu- 
minous writer  are,  "  Vita;  Sanctorum  Scotia1,"  8vo,  1789  ;  an 
edition  of  Barbour's  Bruce,  in  3  vols.  8vo;  "An  Enquiry  into 
the  History  of  Scotland  preceding  the  reign  of  Malcolm  III.," 
2  vols.  8vo — a  very  valuable  work  for  the  many  rare  and  curious 
documents  it  contains;  "  The  Medallic  History  of  England  to 
the  Revolution,"  4to,  1790 ;  Scottish  Poems,  reprinted  from 
scarce  editions,  3  vols.  8vo,  1792  ;  "  Iconographia  Scotica,  or 
Portraits  of  Illustrious  Persons  of  Scotland,  with  biographical 
notes,"  2  vols.  8vo,  1795-97;  "The  History  of  Scotland  from 
the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Stewart  to  that  of  Mary,"  2  vols. 
4to,  1797 — a  work  of  great  research  and  importance,  though 
disfigured  by  its  vicious  style  formed  on  the  model  of  Gibbon's  ; 
"  Walpoliana,"  2  vols.  12mo;  "The  Scottish  Gallery,"  &c,  8vo, 
1799;  "Modem  Geography,"  2  vols.  4to,  1802;  "Recollections 
of  Paris  in  the  years  1802-5  ;"  "  General  Collection  of  Voyages 
and  Travels,"  16  vols.  4to,  1808-13;  a  New  Modern  Atlas, 
1809-15;  "  Petralogy,  or  a  Treatise  on  Rocks,"  2  vols.  8vo, 
1811.  He  also  wrote  some  poems  or  "rimes,"  as  he  called 
them,  of  no  great,merit.  Mr.  Pinkerton  took  up  his  residence 
in  Paris  in  1802,  and  died  there  in  1826  in  indigent  circum- 
stances. His  works  bear  the  stamp  of  a  vigorous  and  original 
though  perverse  mind,  but  are  disfigured  by  his  arrogance,  self- 
conceit,  and  dogmatism,  and  by  his  shallow  and  petulant  attacks 
upon  religion. — J.  T. 

PINSON.     See  Pynson. 

PINTELLI,  Baccio,  an  eminent  Italian  architect  who  flour- 
ished in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Pintelli  was 
the  confidential  architect  of  Pope  SLxtus  IV.  (1471-84),  and 
designed  or  directed  all  the  important  works  erected  by  him.  His 
most  famous  building  was  the  Sistine  Chapel  erected  about 
1473.  Pintelli  was  a  man  of  learning  and  literary  tastes ;  and 
besides  being  architect,  he  held  the  office  of  librarian  to  the  pope. 
After  the  death  of  Sixtus  IV.  he  went,  at  the  invitation  of  Duke 
Federico  IE,  to  Urbino  to  finish  the  ducal  palace  of  that  city. 
For  Duke  Giovanni  he  built  in  1491  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria 
delle  Grazie  at  Sinigaglia.  He  probably  died  shortly  afterwards 
at  Urbino.— J.  T-e. 

PINTO,  Fernam  Mendez,  a  Portuguese  traveller,  born  1510. 
After  various  adventures  he  embarked  for  India,  and  arrived  at 
Diu  in  1537,  where  he  enlisted  in  a  vessel  fitted  out  to  cruize 
against  the  Turks.  He  was  captured  and  sold  as  a  slave  at 
Mocha,  but  was  ransomed  by  the  Portuguese  governor  of  Ormuz, 
and  sent  back  to  India.  Here  he  was  intrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  a  vessel  belonging  to  Pedro  de  Faria,  captain-general  of 
Malacca,  which  was  soon  afterwards  captured  by  Chinese  pirates. 
Pinto,  who  escaped,  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  another 
vessel,  and  inflicted  condign  punishment  on  the  pirates.  From 
this  time  his  life  seems  to  have  been  marked  by  the  most  extra- 
ordinary adventures  in  the  East  Indies,  China,  Japan,  Siani,  &c, 
though  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  what  portion  of  his  published 
narrative  can  be  received  as  literal  truth.  It  is  certain  that  he 
was  more  than  once  engaged  on  missions  to  Japan,  that  he 
entered  the  Jesuit  college  at  Malacca,  and  was  present  during 
the  last  hours  of  Francisco  Xavier.  He  afterwards  returned  to 
Portugal,  and  died  in  1 558.  His  work,  "  Peregrinacam  de  Fernam 
Mendez  Pinto,"  &c,  was  first  published  at  Lisbon,  1614.  It  has 
often  been  reprinted  and  translated. — F.  M.  W. 

PINTO,  Geoiige  Frederick,  a  musician,  was  born  at 
Lambeth,  September  25th,  1785,  and  was  remarkable  for  an 
unusual  share  of  beauty.  His  father,  Thomas  Pinto,  a  celebrated 
performer  on  the  violin,  died  young,  and  his  mother  immediately 
retrenched  every  expense  that  might  interfere  with  the  education 
of  her  child,  who  early  indicated  so  uncommon  a  genius  for 
music  that  she  resolved  to  cultivate  this  natural  talent.  At  eight 
years  of  age  he  was  placed  under  Saloman  for  instruction  on  the 
violin,  and  after  attaining  remarkable  proficiency  on  this  instru- 
ment, he  took  lessons  on  the  pianoforte.  After  performing  at 
private  concerts  for  some  time,  he  was  at  twelve  years  of  ago 
engaged  to  play  concertos  on  the  violin  at  Covent  Garden  theatre, 
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•which  considerably  increased  his  reputation.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen he  produced  Lis  first  compositions,  consisting  of  lessons  and 
sonatas  for  the  pianoforte.  Many  of  these  works  are  very  elegant 
— full  of  pathos,  invention,  and  science.  He  also  published  several 
canzonets,  all  of  which  had  a  rapid  sale.  In  July,  1805,  he  went 
to  Birmingham  to  perform  at  a  benefit  concert.  Sleeping  there 
on  a  damp  bed  he  caught  cold,  which  terminated  in  his  deatli  on 
the  23d  of  March,  1806.  He  lies  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster, 
beneath  the  same  stone  which  covers  his  grandmother,  Mrs. 
Pinto,  once  the  celebrated  Miss  Brent,  who  loved  him  as  her  own 
son.  As  a  performer  on  the  pianoforte  few  exceeded  him  in 
taste,  precision,  and  brilliancy.  But  he  most  excelled  on  the  violin, 
on  which  instrument  he  could  best  express  his  fine  enthusiastic 
feelings.  Saloman  said  of  him  that  had  he  lived  England  would 
have  had  the  honour  of  producing  a  second  Mozart. — E.  F.  1!. 

riXTURICCHIO,  Behsakdixo,  called  also  Bernardino  di 
Betto,  was  born  at  Perugia  in  1454,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Umbrian  painters.  Whether  the  pupil  of 
Niccolo  Alunno  or  of  Pietro  Perugino  is  not  known,  but  he  was 
the  assistant  of  the  latter  painter,  worked  completely  in  his  style, 
and  in  some  respects  surpassed  him.  He  early  distinguished 
himself  in  Borne,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo,  for 
which  he  painted  the  vault  of  the  Tribune,  very  rich  in  orna- 
ment. In  1502  Pinturicchio  was  employed  on  his  great  work, 
the  painting  of  the  library  of  the  cathedral  of  Siena,  for  the  Car- 
dinal Piccolomini,  afterwards  Pope  Pius  III.  Here  he  executed 
ten  large  frescoes  from  the  life  of  Enea  Silvio  Piccolomini,  after- 
wards Pius  II.,  in  which  he  employed  the  young  Raphael  as  his 
assistant,  owing  to  which  circumstance,  till  quite  lately,  the  chief 
merit  of  these  really  good  works  has  been  unjustly  attributed  to 
Raphael.  The  aid  of  Raphael  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
preparation  of  some  of  the  cartoons;  the  frescoes  were  not  completed 
until  1509,  years  after  Raphael  left  Siena.  Though  a  clever 
painter  and  original  observer,  Pinturicchio  never  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  cinquecento,  and  he  is  said  latterly,  like  Perugino, 
to  have  neglected  his  work,  painting  rather  for  money  than  for 
credit ;  he  also  trusted  too  much  to  pupils.  He  was  a  good 
landscape  painter  for  his  time,  to  which  class  of  art  he  was  one 
of  the  first  to  pay  any  great  attention.  He  was  an  eccentric 
character  seemingly,  and  he  failed  to  preserve  the  affection  of 
his  wife  Grania,  if  he  ever  had  it.  She  consigned  him  to  a  ter- 
rible death.  She  locked  him  up  in  his  house  at  Siena  alone, 
during  an  illness,  and  there  left  him  to  starve  to  death,  Decem- 
ber the  11th,  1513.  Many  of  his  works  are  still  preserved  at 
Rome  and  elsewhere.  In  the  cathedral  at  Spello  is  his  own 
portrait  signed  "Bernardinus  rictoricius  Perujinus,  1501."  His 
father's  name  was  Benedetto ;  Pinturicchio  is  simply  a  nick- 
name signifying  the  "  little  painter." — (See  Vasari,  Vite,  &c;  and 
Ruinohr,  ItalieniscJie  Forschungen ;  also  the  life  of  the  painter  by 
G.  B.  Vermiglioli,  Di  Bernardino  Pinturicchio  Piltore  Perugino 
de'  Secoli  xv.,  xvi.,  &c,  8vo,  Perugia,  1837.)— R.  X.  W. 

P1XZON,  Martin  Aloxzo,  the  eldest  of  three  brothers  who 
assisted  Columbus  in  fitting  out  his  first  expedition,  two  of  them 
commanding  two  of  the  three  vessels  of  which  it  consisted. 
Martin  Alonzo,  becoming  impatient  of  the  authority  of  the 
admiral,  parted  company  with  him  during  a  storm,  and  sailed 
in  search  of  a  region  to  the  eastward  abounding  in  gold,  but 
rejoined  his  companions  at  Hispaniola.  During  the  voyage  home 
lie  was  again  separated,  but  arrived  at  Palos  on  the  same  day  as 
his  chief,  and  it  is  said  died  of  mortification  at  the  rebuke 
administered  to  him  by  the  sovereigns  for  his  desertion. —  F.  M.W. 

PIXZON,  Vincente  Yanez,  brother  of  the  above,  who 
commanded  one  of  the  vessels  in  Columbus'  first  voyage.  In 
1199  he  fitted  out  an  expedition  under  license  from  the  crown. 
He  was  the  first  European  that  crossed  the  equinoctial  line,  and 
this  voyage  was  signalized  by  the  discovery  of  Brazil,  and  of  the 
river  Amazon.  On  his  return  he  lost  two  of  his  vessels  among 
the  Bahama  islands.  He  received  a  royal  license  to  colonize 
the  lands  he  had  discovered,  but  never  availed  himself  of  it.  In 
1506  he  undertook  a  voyage  in  company  with  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis 
in  search  of  a  strait  which  Columbus  supposed  to  exist,  leading 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  in  1508  another  with  the 
same  object.  The  family  of  the  Pinzons  were  ennobled  by 
Charles  V.,  and  their  descendants  still  occupy  the  ancestral 
estates  at  Moguer,  near  Palos,  in  Andalusia. — F.  M.  W '. 

PIOMBO,  Sebastiano  del  (Sebastiano  Luciaxi),  com- 
monly known  as  Frate  del  Piombo  from"  his  office  of  keeper  of 
the  pope's  leaden  seals,  was  born  in  Venice  in  1485.      He  was 


originally  a  musician,  but  influenced  by  the  works  of  John  Bellini 
and  Giorgione,  was  led  to  follow  painting  as  his  profession,  and 
he  studied  under  both  of  those  masters.  About  1512  he  was 
invited  by  Agostino  Chigi  to  Rome,  to  aid  in  the  decoration  of 
his  villa  on  the  Tiber,  afterwards  known  as  the  Farncsina.  At 
Rome  he  made  the  friendship  of  Michelangelo,  who  has  the 
credit  of  putting  Fra  Sebastiano  forward  as  a  worthy  rival  of 
Raphael.  In  1519  he  painted  his  masterpiece,  the  large  picture 
of  the  "  Raising  of  Lazarus,"  now  in  the  National  gallery.  It  was 
completed  for  Giulio  de'  Medici,  then  bishop  of  Narbonne,  and 
afterwards  Pope  Clement  VII. ;  and  this  picture  was  sent  to 
Narbonne  in  the  place  of  the  Transfiguration  by  Raphael,  which 
had  been  originally  destined  for  the  cathedral  there.  The 
Lazarus  is  supposed  to  have  been  painted  from  a  design  by 
Michelangelo,  probably  one  of  his  several  attempts  at  showing 
the  original  position  of  the  figure,  of  which  there  is  a  grand 
fragment  known  as  the  Torso  of  Apollonius.  Michelangelo  can 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  painting  of  the  picture,  as  he 
left  Rome  shortly  after  Sebastiano  commenced  it,  and  did  not 
return  until  years  after  it  was  completed,  from  1513  to  1525. 
Clement  VII.  made  Sebastiano  Frate  del  Piombo,  an  office  he 
held  until  his  death  in  1547  ;  and  after  he  enjoyed  the  emolu- 
ments of  this  office  he  became  very  idle.  He  was  a  fine  colourist 
and  an  excellent  portrait  painter.  His  picture  of  Andrea  Doria 
in  the  Doria  palace  at  Rome  is  a  grand  example  of  portraiture. 
Federici  supposes  Fra  Sebastiano  to  have  been  the  Fra  Marco 
Pensaben  who  executed  some  good  works  at  Treviso,  but  there  are 
important  facts  against  the  supposition. — (Vasari.) — R.  X.  V,*. 

PIOZZI,  Hester  Lynch,  the  "  Mrs.  Thrale"and  "Thralia" 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  was  born  at  Bodvel  in  Carnarvonshire  in  1740. 
She  was  the  only  child  of  John  Salusbury,  Esq.  of  Bachycraig, 
Flintshire,  and  of  Hester  Maria,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Cotton, 
Bart.,  of  Combermere,  Cheshire.  Clever,  lively,  well-educated, 
and  piquant,  if  not  pretty,  Miss  Salusbury  captivated  Mr. 
Thrale,  the  wealthy  London  brewer,  and  was  married  to  him  in 
1763.  Two  years  afterwards  the  Thrales  became  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Johnson ;  the  acquaintance  quickly  ripened  into  friend- 
ship ;  Johnson  became  in  a  measure  one  of  the  family,  and  a 
room  was  appropriated  to  him  both  in  their  town-house,  and  in 
their  more  famous  villa  at  Strcatham.  During  his  frequent  visits 
to  them  for  sixteen  years,  says  Boswell,  "  he  had  at  Mr.  Thrale's 
all  the  comforts  and  even  luxuries  of  life,  his  melancholy  was 
diverted,  and  his  irregular  habits  lessened  by  association  with  an 
agreeable  and  well-ordered  family."  Mrs.  Thrale's  own  conver- 
sation was  clever  and  lively,  and  she  gathered  round  her  a  circle 
which  included — with  Johnson — Burke,  Reynolds,  Garrick,  Gold- 
smith, the  Burneys,  Wedderburn,  and  Dunning.  Her  latest  bio- 
grapher has  gone  the  length  of  comparing  Mrs.  Thrale's  to  the 
Holland  house  of  the  succeeding  generation.  In  1781  Mr.  Thrale 
died,  and  in  1784  Mrs.  Thrale  married  Signor  Piozzi,  the  music- 
master  of  her  daughters,  a  man  quiet  and  inoffensive,  but  whose 
powers  of  attraction  seem  to  have  been  felt  by  herself  alone. 
The  match  was  strongly  opposed,  perhaps  with  unnecessary 
asperity,  by  Johnson,  and  his  intimacy  with  her  terminated. 
Their  quarrel  was  not  a  long  one,  for  in  the  year  of  Mrs.  Thrale's 
marriage  to  Piozzi,  Johnson  died.  Immediately  after  his  deatli 
she  published  her  well-known  "  Anecdotes"  of  him,  a  very  lively 
and  interesting  work,  though  not  free  from  inaccuracy  and 
exaggeration.  In  1788  appeared  her  correspondence  with 
Johnson.  Of  her  other  works  none  are  remembered.  In  1809 
she  lost  her  second  husband,  and  survived  intelligent  and 
lively  until  1S21,  when  she  died  at  Clifton,  near  Bristol.  The 
year  before  her  death,  she  celebrated  her  eightieth  birthday  at 
Bath,  by  giving  an  assembly,  at  which  seven  or  eight  hundred 
guests  were  present,  whom  the  octogenarian  hostess  surprised  by 
her  vivacity  and  sprightliness.  In  1861  appeared  an  amusing 
and  interesting  work,  "Autobiography,  Letters,  and  Literary 
Remains  of  Mrs.  Piozzi,"  edited  with  notes  and  an  interesting 
account  of  her  life  and  writings,  by  A.  Ilayward,  Esq.,  Q.C., 
the  translator  of  Faust. — F.  E. 

PIPER,  Carl,  Count,  the  founder  of  a  distinguished  Swedish 
family,  was  raised  from  obscurity  towards  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  by  King  Charles  XL,  who,  reposing  entire  confidence 
in  him,  afforded  him  the  opportunity  of  gaining  a  singular  ascen- 
dancy over  the  heir  to  the  throne.  Charles  XII.  on  becoming 
king  made  Piper  his  prime  minister,  taking  him  with  him  in  all 
his  celebrated  campaigns.  Piper,  it  has  been  said,  after  a  con- 
ference with  Marlborough,  induced  Charles  to  make  that  fatal 


march  town  '•  hich  resulted  in  the  battle  of  Pultowa, 

where  the  kins  of  Sweden  was  overthrown  and  his  minister  made 
captive.  Piper  was  roughly  treated  by  the  Russians,  by  whom 
ju,  m  m  oDer fortress  to  another  till  lie  died  in  the 

eastle       -  .  inig  in  1710.— His  son,  Count  Carl  Fke- 

derik,  inherited  groat  wealth,  and  reached  high  offices  in  the 
the  court  in  17Jo"  on  the  execution  of  his  son- 
in-law,  Count  Brahe,  and  died  in  1770. — B.  11. 

PIPPI, Giulio,  or  rather Giii.m  de'Giaknijzzi,  commonly 
called  Giulio  Romano,  was  born  at  Rome  in  1498,  and  became 

boy  the  pupil  of  Raphael,  who  was  very  fond  of  him, 
employed  him  extensively  in  the  frescoes  of  the  Vatican,  and 
ultimately  left  him  his  co-heir  in  his  art  effects,  with  Gianfrancesco 
Penni,  with  the  sole  obligation  that  they  were  to  complete  Lis 
unfinished  works.  Giulio  having  performed  this  task,  the  chief 
part  of  which  was  painting  the  "  Battle  of  Constantino  "  in  the 

.:  Costantino  in  the  Vatican,  left  Rome  in  1524,  and 
entered  the  service  of  Federigo  Gonzaga,  duke  of  Mantua,  and 
spread  the  influence  of  the  Roman  school  in  that  city,  establishing 
a  great  school  of  art  there:  Primaticcio  being  among  his  scholars. 

painted  many  pictures  at  Mantua,  superintending  also  all 
the  paintings  of  the  Palazzo  del  Te,  which  he  rebuilt.  Among 
the  celebrated  paintings  are  the  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche;  and 
the  Fall  of  the  Giants,  not  painted  by  Giulio.  His  principal 
assistants,  besides  Primaticcio,  were  Benedetto  Pagni  and  Rinaldo 
Mantuano.  Giulio  is  considered  the  most  able  of  all  the  scholars 
of  Raphael ;  he  excelled  as  an  oil-painter,  as  well  as  in  fresco. 

I  of  fever,  after  fifteen  days'  illness,  on  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, 1546,  aged  forty-seven,  according  to  the  registry  of  the 
death  in  the  Archivio  della  Sahita  of  Mantua. — (Carlo  D'Arco, 
Istoria  della  vita  e  dcl/e  opere  dl  Ghdio  Pipjri  Romano,  folio, 
Mantua.  1838.)— R.  X.  W. 

PIRANESI,  Giovanni  Battista,  an  eminent  Italian 
architectural  draftsman  and  engraver,  was  born  at  Venice  in 
1 720.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  Rome  to  study  as  an 
architect,  but  devoted  his  attention  to  the  picturesque  rather 
than  to  the  constructive  character  of  the  ancient  edifices.  He 
acquired  remarkable  facility  in  drawing,  and  his  professional 
studies  gave  him  great  precision  in  delineating  architecture; 
accordingly,  from  the  publication  of  his  first  work  on  the  "  Anti- 
quities of  Rome,''  in  1741,  he  took  rank  as  the  ablest  architec- 
tural draftsman  in  Italy.  Pirancsi  was  equally  skilful  with  the 
etching  needle  as  with  the  pencil ;  and  when  his  prints  had 
come  to  be  so  much  in  request  he  was  accustomed  to  draw 
the  subject  at  once  upon  the  copperplate  without  making  any 
preparatory  sketch.  He  thus  was  enabled  to  produce  some 
two  thousand  prints  of  all  the  more  remarkable  architectural 
monuments  of  Rome  and  its  neighbourhood ;  of  ancient  statues, 
busts,  vases,  and  candelabra  ;  and  of  the  antiquities  of  Hcrcu- 
laneum,  Pompeii,  &c.  Most  of  these  prints  are  of  large  size,  and 
some,  folding  plates,  open  out  to  an  extent  of  ten  feet.  They 
were  published  chiefly  in  scries,  some  of  them  after  his  death ;  ! 
aid  the  whole  were  issued  in  a  collected  form  by  his  son  in  thirty 

folio  volumes.  Piranesi  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
artist  of  his  time  in  his  special  line,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of 
his  time.     He  died  at  Rome,  November  9,  1778.-  J.  T-e. 

PIRKHEIMER,  Bilikai.dus.  a  historical  writer,  was  born  at 
Nuremberg  in  1470.  Iiis  father  was  in  the  council  of  the  bishop 
of  Eichstadt.  Pirkheimcr,  after  a  brief  period  of  service  in  the 
army,  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  law  at  Padua  and  after- 
wards at  Pisa.  On  his  return  to  his  native  place  he  was  admitted 
into  the  senate.     In  1499  he  took  command  of  the  troops  sent 

it  Maximilian  against  the  Swiss,  and  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  imperial  councillor.  On 
his  dismissal  from  the  senate  by  a  faction  opposed  to  him,  he  gave 
himself  to  literary  pursuits.  He  wrote  Latin  versions  of  portions 
of  Plutarch.  I  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  several 

volumes  en  <  I  ry.     In  his  epistle  to  Pope  Adrian  VI., 

the  learned  civilian  i  i  n  the  true  condition 

nany,  throwing  the  blame  of  pei  nd  social  dis- 

turbances on  the  Do  i  menaced  Reuchlin  on  the 

one  hand,  and  openly  sold  indulgences  on  the  other.  Pirkheimcr 
was  in  correspondence  with  all  the  leading  men  in  Germany,  and 
was  held  in  universal  respect  for  his  learning  and  integrity. 
Died  22nd  December,  1531. — J.  E. 

PIRON,  Alexis,  a  poet  and  famous  epigrammatist,  horn  at 
Dijon  in  1689.  Of  a  careless  temperament,  thirty  years  of  bis  life 
passed  away  without  any  more  substantial  result  than  a  reputation 


for  graceful  verses.  He  went  at  length  to  Paris,  and  there,  while 
earning  a  scanty  pittance  as  a  copying-clerk,  commenced  writ- 
ing for  the  minor  stage,  his  first  production  being  "  Arlequin 
Deucalion.'"  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  publication  of  his 
"Metromanie"  in  173s,  that  he  achieved  anything  like  brilliant 
success.  Thenceforth  rich  and  noble  patrons  vied  in  attention 
to  the  poet ;  and  their  generosity  and  a  wealthy  marriage  elevated 
him  to  a  sphere  in  which  his  brilliant  wit  and  conversational 
powers  had  full  scope  for  display.  Of  his  bon-mots,  which  are 
of  the  highest  order,  an  18mo  volume  has  been  published;  and 
a  collection  of  his  entire  works,  including  much  that  might  have 
been  judiciously  omitted,  was  given  to  the  world  by  Rigoley  de 
Juvigny  in  1770.     Piron  died  in  1773. — W.  J.  P. 

PISA,  Leonard.     See  Leonardo  of  Pisa. 

1TSAX,  Christine  de.     See  Christine  de  Pisan. 

PISANI(Tiie),  a  distinguished  group  of  artists  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects,  of 
Pisa,  so  called  simply  from  the  place  of  their  birth,  being  in  no 
other  way  connected — Giunta,  Xiccola,  Giovanni,  and  Andrea 
Pisano.  Giunta  Pisano  or  Giunta  di  Giustino  of  Pisa  is 
the  earliest  known  Tuscan  painter,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been 
instructed  by  some  Greeks  engaged  at  Pisa  at  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Vene- 
tians in  1204,  caused  a  considerable  immigration  of  Greek 
or  Byzantine  artists  into  Italy  during  the  thirteenth  century. 
Giunta  had  established  a  sufficient  reputation  in  the  early  part 
of  the  thirteenth  century  to  be  invited  by  Prat'  Elia  of  Cortona, 
general  of  the  Minorites,  to  execute  some  works  in  the  upper 
church  of  San  Francesco  at  Assisi.  A  crucifixion  painted  by 
him  for  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli  there,  about 
1236,  is  still  preserved,  is  of  good  impasto,  and  has  some 
excellent  qualities  of  art  for  its  period.  It  is  inscribed  "Junta 
Pisanus  Juntini  me  fecit."  The  Diisseldorf  painter  Ramboux 
has  published  a  facsimile  of  it  in  his  Outlines  from  Tracings, 
illustrating  the  old  christian  art  in  Italy.  And  this  work  shows 
Giunta  to  have  been  a  superior  master  to  Cimabue  in  taste  or 
form  at  least,  though  he  preceded  him  by  a  generation  ;  still  his 
figures,  like  those  of  his  contemporaries  Guido  of  Siena,  and 
Bonaventura  of  Lucca,  are  brown  and  emaciated. — Xiccola 
Pisano,  born  about  1205,  was  equally  distinguished  as  a  sculptor 
and  architect.  He  was  the  contemporary  of  Giunta,  and  was 
established  as  early  as  1225.  Niccola  made  great  progress  in 
the  expression  of  form,  having  made  some  judicious  studies 
of  ancient  sarcophagi  preserved  at  Pisa.  He  earned  a  great 
reputation  by  his  tomb  or  area  of  San  Domenico  executed  at 
Bologna,  conspicuous  for  its  excellent  bas-reliefs,  by  which 
Niccola  proved  himself  the  first  real  pioneer  of  the  renaissance 
of  Italian  sculpture.  As  an  architect  he  built  the  church  and 
convent  of  San  Domenico  at  Bologna ;  the  church  of  Sant' 
Antonio  at  Padua  ;  and  the  celebrated  church  of  the  Frari  at 
Venice,  distinguished  for  the  then  novel  classical  character  of  its 
ornamentation.  He  built  also  the  church  of  the  Santa  Trinita 
at  Florence,  besides  many  other  excellent  churches  in  various 
cities  of  Italy,  including  the  Campanile  of  San  Niccola  at  Pisa. 
In  1260  he  executed  a  pulpit  for  the  Baptistery  of  Pisa,  and  alt-.  C 
the  completion  of  this  in  1266,  a  similar  but  richer  work  for  the 
cathedral  of  Siena,  engraved  in  Cicognara's  Storia  della  Scultura, 
Xiccola  died  at  Pisa  in  1278.  In  some  of  his  later  works  he 
was  assisted  by  his  equally  distinguished  son,  Giovanni  Pisano, 
who  died  honoured  and  wealthy  in  1320,  and  was  placed  in  tlie 
same  tomb  with  his  father  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Tisa,  one  of 
his  own  architectural  monuments,  finished  in  1283.  Some  of  the 
works  of  Giovanni  were  attributed  to  the  father,  as,  for  instance, 
the  sculptures  of  the  Last  Judgment  on  the  front  of  the  cathedral 
of  Orvieto.  Among  his  principal  works  are,  in  architecture,  the 
CastelT  Xuovo  at  Xaples ;  in  sculpture,  a  fountain  at  Perugia, 
an  altar  for  the  cathedral  of  Arezzo,  and  a  pulpit  for  the  church 
of  Sant'  Andrea  at  Pistoja — the  most  remarkable  works  of  their 
time. — Andrea  Pi.sano,  born  in  1280,  was  also  an  arohiti  cfc, 
but  was  most  distinguished  as  a  sculptor,  and  was  the  most 
celebrated  metal  founder  of  his  age.  He  executed  the  first  pair 
of  bronze,  and  still  perfect,  gates  for  the  celebrated  Baptistery 
of  Florence,  containing  a  series  of  reliefs  from  the  life  of  John 
tin1  Baptist  ;  the  general  design  of  the  gates  being  attributed  to 
Giotto,  but  without  any  direct  evidence.  From  the  inscription 
they  bear,  they  were  apparently  completed  or  cast  in  1330  ;  the 
casting  being  performed  by  Venetian  artists.  They  were  origin  illy 
gilt,  and  placed  in  the  centre  doorway,  but  were  afterwards 
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removed  to  the  side  to  give  place  to  the  still  more  beautiful 
gates  of  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  in  1424.  Andrea  was  made  a  citizen 
of  Florence,  and  died  there  in  1345.  He  was  buried  in  Santa 
Maria  dal  Fiore,  the  cathedral  of  Florence. — (Vasari,  Ed.  Lemon- 
nier ;  Cicognara,  Gloria  della  Scultura,  &c. :  Lasinio,  Le  (re 
Porte  del  Batdsterio  di  Firenze,  &c.) — R.  X.  W. 

PISCATOR,  Johannes  (John  Fisher),  was  born  at  Strasburg, 
27th  March,  1546.  His  theological  career  was  begun  under 
the  famous  Zanchius,  and  afterwards  he  studied  at  Wittemberg 
and  Tubingen.  On  his  return  to  his  native  town  he  taught 
theology  for  a  brief  period  only,  his  doctrine  being  suspected. 
From  1574  to  1577  he  taught  philosophy  at  Heidelberg.  He 
then  travelled  a  good  deal,  and  led  apparently  an  unsettled  life. 
On  the  founding  of  a  college  at  Herborn  in  1584  Piscator  became 
professor  of  theology,  and  in  that  situation  he  remained  till  his 
death  in  1625.  Under  Piscator  the  fame  of  this  university  drew 
crowds  of  students  from  various  countries.  His  commentaries 
are  still  held  in  repute,  especially  those  on  the  New  Testament. 
One  of  his  doctrines  led  to  a  great  deal  of  disputation,  viz.,  that 
men  are  redeemed  through  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ 
apart  altogether  from  his  active  obedience,  which  was  commen- 
surate only  with  his  personal  obligation;  or  in  the  phrase  of  the 
time,  that  his  passive,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  active  obedience,  was 
imputed  to  believers  for  salvation. —  J.  E. 

PISISTRATUS,  the  Athenian  despot,  was  bom  about  612 
B.C.,  of  a  noble  family,  and  related  to  Solon  the  legislator. 
While  still  very  young,  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  capture  of 
BliEsea  in  Salamis,  and  soon  became  distinguished  for  energy  and 
talent.  Placing  himself  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  three  factions 
which  then  divided  the  Athenian  commonwealth,  he  seems  to 
have  early  aimed  at  the  supreme  power.  His  liberality  made  him 
popular  with  the  poorer  citizens,  and  by  an  ingenious  artifice  he 
persuaded  the  people  to  allow  him  a  body-guard  of  fifty  men. 
Solon,  who  had  been  on  his  travels  in  the  East,  vainly  strove  to 
awaken  the  Athenians  to  a  sense  of  the  designs  of  Pisistratus. 
In  560  b.c.  Pisistratus  seized  the  citadel  with  an  armed  force, 
and  drove  Megacles  and  the  Alcmseonidae,  his  political  opponents, 
into  banishment.  His  first  usurpation,  however,  seems  to  have 
lasted  only  a  few  months ;  his  opponents  combined  against  him, 
and  he  was  driven  into  exile  for  a  period  of  six  years.  At  the 
end  of  this  time,  about  553  B.C.,  he  became  reconciled  to 
Megacles,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  Caesyra  in  marriage,  and 
Pisistratus  was  restored  to  power  at  Athens.  In  the  following 
year, .  however,  he  quarreled  with  Megacles,  and  was  again 
driven  out  by  a  coalition  of  his  adversaries.  He  retired  to 
Eretria  in  Eubeea,  where  he  resided  with  his  family  for  ten 
years.  Having  obtained  assistance  from  Thebes  and  Argos,  he 
invaded  Attica,  where  a  large  body  was  still  favourable  to  him, 
and  after  winning  a  battle  was  again  reinstated  as  ruler  of 
Athens,  542  u.c.  He  banished  some  of  his  most  powerful 
enemies,  and  took  the  children  of  others  as  hostages.  He  formed 
a  strong  body-guard  of  foreign  mercenaries,  but  his  government, 
though  despotic,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  cruel  or  oppres- 
sive. He  preserved  as  far  as  possible  the  forms  of  Solon's  consti- 
tution ;  taking  care  of  course  that  the  highest  offices  should  be 
filled  by  himself  or  his  partisans.  He  employed  the  people  in 
building  the  Olympian  and  Pythian  temples,  and  he  laid  out  the 
gardens  of  the  Lyceum.  No  foreign  conquests  are  ascribed  to 
him  except  those  of  Naxos  and  Sigeum.  It  was  apparently 
under  his  auspices  that  Thespis  introduced  his  rude  form  of 
tragedy,  and  that  dramatic  contests  were  made  a  regular  part 
of  the  Attic  Dionysia.  He  encouraged  the  due  performance  of 
religious  rites,  and  the  celebration  of  festivals  and  processions. 
To  him  is  assigned  the  origin  of  the  Panathenaic  feast,  and  he 
favoured  the  public  recitations  of  poets  and  rhapsodists.  lie  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  person  in  Greece  who  collected  a 
I  public  library,  and  he  is  even  held  by  some  to  have  first  reduced 
i  the  Homeric  poems  to  a  written  form.  It  has  even  been  said  that 
:  the  Homeric  poems  never  existed  as  a  whole  before  the  time  of 
itus.  This  view  is  now,  however,  generally  rejected;  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  existed 
; substantially  in  their  present  form  at  least  two  centuries  earlier. 
Doubtless  Pisistratus  collected  and  multiplied  copies  of  the  poems, 
land  he  may  very  likely  have  caused  a  corrected  edition  to  be 
prepared  for  his  public  library.  To  defray  the  expense  of  his 
| magnificent  public  buildings,  he  was  obliged  to  impose  a  heavy 
Hand-tax  of  five  per  cent,  (or  as  some  say  ten  per  cent.)  on  the 
wealthier  citizens;  a;:d  Aristotle  charges  him  with  designedly 
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impoverishing  Lis  people  to  keep  them  in  subjection.      He  died 
at  an  advanced  age,  527  B.C.,  and  was  succeeded  by  hi 
Hippias  and  Hjfpabchds. — Hippias  was  born  probably  about 
560  B.C.     The  joint  rule  of  the  brothers  has  been  chara. » 
as  at  once  virtuous  and  intelligent.      In  514  d.c.  Hipparchus 
was  assassinated,  after  which  Hippias,  dreading  a  simii ai 
became  morose  and  suspicious.     In  revenge  for  the  death  of  his 
brother,  he  put  many  of  the  citizens  to  death,   and  extorted 
money  by  means  which  were  felt  to  be  arbitrary  and  oppressive. 

,  Influenced  by  the  Alcmaionidse  and  other  Athenian  exiles,  the 
Lacedemonians  sent  an  army  against  him,  but  it  was  di 
and  its  commander  slain.     The  Spartans  then  sent  a  larger  army, 

'  before  which  Hippias  retreated  into  the  Acropolis.  Here  he  could 
have  defied  his  enemies,  but  his  family  attempting  to  leave  the 
city,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  besiegers,  who  restored  them  only 
on  the  condition  that  Hippias  and  his  relatives  should  depart 
from  Athens  within  five  days.  They  retired  to  Sigeum. 
Spartans  subsequently  repented  of  their  conduct  towards  one  who 
had  been  their  friend,  and  with  a  view  to  his  restoration  invite  1 
Hippias  to  their  capital.  Hippias  afterwards  proceeded  to  the 
court  of  Darius,  and  persuaded  him  to  fit  out  an  expedition  to 
chastise  the  Athenians.  Hippias,  who  had  now  reached  a  very 
advanced  age,  accompanied  this  army,  which  he  led  to  the  plains 
of  Marathon.  While  making  arrangements  for  battle  he  hap- 
pened to  sneeze,  when  one  of  his  teeth  fell  out  and  was  buried 
in  the  sand.  This  he  regarded  as  a  bad  omen,  and  forthwith 
abandoned  the  enterprise.  There  is  much  uncertainty  regi 
the  after  history  of  Hippias.  It  is  usually  stated  that  he  met 
his  death  while  fighting  against  the  Athenians  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  but  this  is  very  doubtful. — G. 

PISTRUCCI,  Benedetto,  a  distinguished  Italian  gem 
engraver  and  medallist,  was  born  at  Rome  in  1782.  He  prac- 
tised in  that  city  as  a  gem  engraver  with  much  success,  having 
among  his  patrons  several  of  the  principal  English  dilettanti. 
At  the  suggestion,  it  is  said,  of  one  of  them,  Mr.  Hamilton,  he 
engraved  a  sardonyx  of  three  strata  with  a  head  of  Flora,  which 
was  so  successful  an  imitation  of  an  antique  cameo  that  it  was 
purchased  as  a  genuine  antique  by  the  celebrated  Payne  Knight, 
and  assigned  a  leading  place  in  his  famous  collection.  In  1816 
Pistrucci  came  to  England  and  was  introduced  to  the  prince 
regent,  who  was  so  delighted  with  his  skill  in  deceiving  Payne 
Knight  that  he  gave  him  a  commission  to  engrave  his  portrait; 
and  though  not  a  medallist  he  was  soon  after  appointed  to  engrave 
the  dies  for  the  new  coinage.  During  the  remainder 
regency  and  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  Pistrucci 
acted  (without  the  official  title)  as  chief  engraver  to  the  mint ; 
but  about  1822  the  king  preferring  the  more  youthful  profile 
given  to  him  in  Chantrey's  bust,  desired  that  it  should  be  copied 
on  the  coinage.  Pistrucci,  however,  declined  to  copy  another 
artist's  design,  and  the  engraving  was  taken  out  of  his  hands. 
On  Mr.  Wyon  being  appointed  some  years  later  chief  engraver 
to  the  mint,  Pistrucci  was  named  medallist  to  the  king,  and  in 
this  office  he  was  continued  under  William  IV.  and  Queen  Vic- 
toria. He  died  September  16,  1855. — J.  T-e. 
PITAVAL.  See  Gatot  de  Pitaval. 
PITCALRNE,  Archibald,  M.D.,  a  physician  of  eminence  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  whose  teaching  aiul  writings  exercised 
a  considerable  influence  on  the  medical  opinions  of  his  time,  was 
born  in  Edinburgh  in  1652.  His  early  education  was  principally 
obtained  at  the  university  of  his  native  city.  He  applied  him- 
self first  to  the  study  of  divinity,  but  not  finding  that  to  his 
taste,  he  turned  his  attention  to  law.  Health,  however,  failiii_- 
he  went  to  Montpellier,  where  he  acquired  a  taste  for  and 
adopted  the  profession  of  medicine.  He  pursued  his  studies  for 
a  time  at  Paris,  and  then  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  went 
through  a  course  of  mathematical  reading.  He  again  visited 
Paris  for  the  purpose  of  medical  study,  and  ultimately  graduated 
at  Rheims  in  1680.  He  was  a  man  of  original  thought,  and 
endeavoured  to  connect  a  theory  of  medicine  with  the  laws  of 
mathematics.  After  his  graduation  he  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
and  soon  after  produced  a  short  treatise  on  scientific  discoveries, 
in  which  he  vindicates  Harvey's  claim  to  the  discovery  of  the  cir- 
culation. In  1GD2,  the  chair  of  medicine  at  I.eyden  being  vacant, 
Pitcairne  was  invited  by  the  nniversity  to  till  it.  Finding  that 
his  political  opinions  and  attachment  to  the  exiled  monarch 
a  bar  to  his  advancement  at  home,  he  accepted  the  offer;  and 
although  he  remained  professor  at  Leyden  for  little  more  than  a 
year,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  number  among  his  pupils  Boer- 
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Head— afterwards  the  two  most  distinguished  physi- 
;   .  i  -  lie  expound  hanical 

doctrines  of  which  be  was  the  originator.     He  is  said  to  have 
generally  reserred  towards  his  pupils;  but  in  the  i 

ie  permitted  a  greater  degree  of  intercourse  than  usual, 

umnnicated  to  him  hints  which  were  afterwards  used  and 
1  in  Mead's  writings.     In  1693  he  visited  Edin- 

and  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  A.  Stephenson.     It  was 

otion  to  have  returned  to  Ley  den;  but  the  wishes  of  his 
wife's  parents  prevailed,  and  he  consented  to  resign  his  professor- 

i  to  remain.    He  now  rapidly  attained  the  foremost  place 

in  in  the  northern  capital,  which  he  held  until  his 

death  in  1718.     Pitcairne  was  an  elegant  scholar;  he  was  the 

.if  some  Latin  poems,  which  were  published  by  Ruddiman 
in  1727.  Amongst  his  scientific  writings  are  "Dissertatio  de 
.itur.ilis,"  and  "Elements  Medicinse Physico- 
Mathematica."  His  works  were  collected  and  published  at 
Leyden  in  1737.  Of  open,  convivial,  and  eccentric  habits,  Pit- 
cairne was  an  avowed  enemy  to  the  rigid  presbyterianisin  of 
his  time   and  country,  and  a  warm  partisan  of  the  cause  of 

rarts. — F.  C.  W. 
PITHOU,  Francois,  a  learned  French  canonist,  born  at 
Troves,  1543,  attorney-general  to  the  chamber  of  justice,  esta- 
blished by  Henry  IV.,  to  check  the  frauds  of  the  financiers,  and 
appointed  a  commissioner  for  settling  the  boundaries  between 

■herlauds  and  France,  was  remarkable  alike  for  learning 

and  integrity.     He  assisted  his  brother  in  his  great  work  on  the 

Body  of  the  Canon  Law,  Paris,  2  vols.,  folio,  1GS7.    He  published 

■  lv  an  edition  of  the  Salic  law  with  notes,   "Antiqui 

res  Latini,"  Paris,  1597,  and  he  discovered  the  Fables  of 

Plnvdrus.     He  died  in  1G2L—  T.  J. 

PI  1  llul",  Pierre,  was  born  at  Troyes  in  1539.  He  was  one 
of  the  pupils  of  Turnebus.  As  a  protestant,  he  nearly  lost  his 
life  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Next  year,  having 
conformed  to  the  Romish  church,  he  was  made  substitute  to  the 
attorney-general,  and  in  1581  attorney-general  to  the  chamber 
of  justice  in  Guienne.  Pithou  was  a  zealous  Gallican,  and  wrote 
a  strong  defence  of  his  king  and  country  against  the  brief  of 
Gregory  XIII.  on  the  ordinance  of  Henry  III.  concerning  the 
council  of  Trent.  He  was  a  leaguer  till  the  conversion  of  Henry 
IV.,  but  after  that  event  he  became  one  of  his  most  loyal  friends, 
especially  by  the  publication  of  a  paper  entitled  "  Raisons  pour 
lesquelles  les  Eveques  de  France  ont  pu  de  droit  donner  l'absolu- 
tion  a  Henri  de  Bourbon,"  &c.  He  died  in  1596.  De  Thou 
eulogized  him  as  most  remarkable  for  the  depth  of  his  learning 
and  political  wisdom.  By  his  masterly  "  Traite  des  Libertes  de 
-  Gallicane,"  he  has  won  deservedly  the  gratitude  of  his 
nation.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Paris,  1731,  4  vols,  folio. 
lie  wrote  also  works  upon  French  antiquities,  notes  on  various 
authors,  and  a  commentary  on  the  Customs  of  Troyes. — T.  J. 

PIT1SCUS,  Samuel,  a  philologist  of  considerable  attainments, 
was  born  at  Ziitphen,  Holland,  in  1G37,  and,  having  gone  through 
a  course  of  linguistic  studies  at  the  universities  of  Deventer  and 
Groningen,  became  master  of  the  grammar-school  of  Ziitphen, 
and  afterwards  of  that  of  Utrecht.  He  retired  in  1717,  and  died 
in  1727.  His  principal  works  are  a  Lexicon  Latino-Belgicum, 
Amsterdam,  1704;  and  "Lexicon  antiquitatum  Romanarum," 
2  vols.,  Leuwarden,  1713,  second  edition,  Venice,  1719.  Besides 
these  books,  which  are  still  in  use,  lie  edited  a  large  number  of 
Latin  classics,  among  others  Suetonius,  Quintus  Curtius,  and 
Aurelius  Victor. — F.  M. 

PITOT,  Hicxni,  a  distinguished  French  physicist  and  hydraulic 

'  r,  was  born  at  Arainon  on  the  31st  of  May,  1G95,  and 
died  there  on  the  27th  of  December,  1771.  In  1724  he  was 
.  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  1740 
a  fellow  of  the  Loyal  Society  of  London.  Having  attained  a 
high  reputation  for  his  knowledge  of  practical  mechanics  and  of 
bydrau  its,  he  was  appointed  in  1740  chief  engineer  of  Languedoc 
and  inspector-general  of  the  royal  canal  of  that  province.  A 
well-known  instrument  for  measuring  the  velocity  of  currents  is 
still  called  after  him,  "Phot's  tube."— W.  .T.  M.'i:. 

PUS,  PITSENS,  or  PITSINS,  John,  the  compiler  of  a 
well-known  volume  of  memoirs  of  illustrious  Englishmen,  pub- 
lished in  1G19,  was  born  in  15G0  at  Alton  in  Hampshire.  lie 
was  sent  to  Winchester  school,  and  thence  to  New  college, 
Oxford.  Before  he  had  completed  his  second  year  at  the  univer- 
sity he  went  abroad  "a  voluntary  Romish  exile,"  and  became  a 
student  at  Douay,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Bheims  and  after 


spending  a  year  there  was  sent  to  the  English  college  at  Rome, 
where  he  studied  philosophy  and  divinity  for  nearly  seven  years, 
and  was  ordained  a  priest.  In  1589  he  became  professor  of 
rhetoric  and  Greek  at  Rheims ;  but  at  the  end  of  two  years  he 
quitted  France,  then  convulsed  by  the  wars  of  the  league,  and 
passed  several  years  in  various  parts  of  Germany  and  Italy. 
Being  appointed  confessor  to  Antonia,  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Lorraine  and  wife  of  the  duke  of  Cleves,  he  found  leisure  to  com- 
pile the  "  Lives  of  the  kings,  bishops,  apostolic  men,  and  writers 
of  England,"  which  were  comprised  in  four  large  volumes  written 
in  Latin,  of  which  only  that  concerning  the  writers  has  been  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  "Relationes  Historici  de  rebus  Anglicis," 
4to,  1G19.  The  first  three  volumes  were  preserved  in  manu- 
script in  the  archives  of  the  Collegiate  church  of  Liverdun  on 
the  Moselle,  where  Pits  held  a  deanery  until  his  death,  which 
took  place  on  the  17th  October,  1616.  In  his  account  of  Eng- 
lish writers  he  has  made  free  use  of  Bishop  Bale's  Summary  of 
British  Writers,  without  due  acknowledgment,  for  which  he  is 
branded  by  Anthony  Hall  with  the  epithet  "  plagiarius  confiden- 
tissimus." — R.  H. 

PITT,  Christopher,  an  elegant  scholar  and  versifier  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  was  born  in  1 G99  at  Blandford,  Dorset, 
the  son  of  a  physician,  and  cousin  of  Governor  Pitt,  Lord  Chat- 
ham's ancestor.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  school,  and 
New  college,  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  fellow,  and  then  pro- 
fessor of  poetry.  In  1724  he  retired  to  the  living  of  Pimpernc 
in  Dorsetshire,  presented  to  him  by  his  relative,  Mr.  Pitt  of 
Strathfieldsaye.  In  1727  he  published  a  volume  of  juvenile 
poems,  none  of  which  rise  above  mediocrity.  His  translation  of 
Vida's  Art  of  Poetry  was  very  successful.  "It  exhibits,"  says 
Dr.  Johnson,  "the  skilful  adaptation  of  the  numbers  to  the 
images  expressed."  His  translation  of  Virgil's  .Eneid,  which 
appeared  in  1740,  was  also  favourably  received,  notwithstanding 
the  high  position  held  by  Dryden's  translation.  Johnson  in 
comparing  the  two  says,  "Pitt  pleases  the  critics,  and  Dryden  the 
people ;  Pitt  is  quoted,  and  Dryden  read."  A  second  edition  of 
Pitt's  Virgil,  edited  by  Joseph  Warton,  was  published  in  1754. 
Mr.  Pitt  died  on  15th  April,  1748.— R.  H. 

PITT,  William,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  English  states- 
men, was  the  second  son  of  William  Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham,  and 
LadyHesther  Grenville,  and  was  bora  on  the  28th  May,  1759. 
From  his  earliest  years  he  displayed  a  rare  and  almost  unnatural 
precocity,  and  not  only  pursued  his  studies  with  singular  ardour, 
but  displayed  a  knowledge  of  books  and  of  the  world  which  amazed 
all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  His  health,  however,  caused 
great  anxiety  to  his  parents;  and  owing  to  the  delicacy  of  his 
frame  he  was  not  educated,  like  his  father  and  all  his  great 
contemporaries,  at  a  public  school,  but  under  the  paternal  roof. 
He  prosecuted  his  studies  with  such  extraordinary  success, 
under  the  careful  superintendence  of  his  father,  that  very  few 
young  men  have  gone  to  college  so  thoroughly  versant  both  in 
the  classics,  and  in  mathematics.  In  1773  he  entered  Pembroke 
hall  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  where  he  applied  himself 
vigorously  to  the  studies  of  the  place  under  the  care  of  his  tutor 
Pretyman,  a  sound  scholar,  though  a  mean,  cunning,  avaricious 
man,  on  whom  Pitt  afterwards  conferred  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln, 
and  but  for  the  resistance  of  George  III.  would  have  made  him 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  At  this  period  of  his  life  Pitt  dis- 
played an  extraordinary  fondness  for  mathematics,  andtheacute- 
ness  and  readiness  with  which  he  solved  problems  was  pronounced 
by  high  authority  to  be  unrivalled  in  the  university.  His  pro- 
ficiency in  classical  learning  was  not  less  remarkable,  and  the 
facility  with  which  he  mastered  the  most  obscure  and  difficult 
writings  of  the  Greek  authors,  astonished  the  most  accomplished 
scholars.  He  had  been  carefully  trained  by  his  father  in  the  art 
of  managing  his  voice  and  in  the  practice  of  oratory,  and  his  tutors 
had  spared  no  pains  to  make  him  a  correct  and  fluent  speaker. 
In  his  nineteenth  year  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father, 
whom  he  attended  and  supported  in  his  last  memorable  appear- 
ance in  the  house  of  lords.  As  Pitt  was  now  left  with  only  a 
younger  brother's  portion  of  .£300  a  year,  it  became  necessary 
for  him  to  follow  a  profession.  He  made  choice  of  the  law,  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1780,  and  joined  the  western  circuit,  whero 
he  acquitted  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  elicit  the  cordial 
applause  both  of  the  bench  and  the  bar.  A  few  months  later  a 
general  election  took  place,  and  the  aspiring  youth  offered  him- 
self as  a  candidate  for  the  university  of  Cambridge,  but  was  left 
at  the  bottom  of  the  poll.     At  the  request  of  the  duke  of  Rut- 
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land,  however,  he  was  brought  into  parliament  by  Sir  James 
Lowther,  for  the  close  borough  of  Appleby.  It  was  a  time  of 
great  anxiety,  and  the  political  horizon  was  dark  and  lowering. 
Britain  stood  alone,  and  was  compelled  to  carry  on  single- 
handed  her  contest  with  the  united  powers  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Holland,  while  her  armies  were  meeting  with  a  series  of  humiliat- 
ing disasters  in  their  vain  attempt  to  reduce  the  rebellious  colonies 
of  North  America;  her  authority  in  the  East  was  threatened  with 
destruction,  and  a  civil  war  seemed  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out 
in  Ireland.  The  government  of  Lord  North  was  tottering  to  its 
fall,  and  the  king  himself  shared  largely  in  the  unpopularity  of 
the  minister,  whose  measures  he  dictated,  and  whom  his  obsti- 
nacy and  passionate  entreaties  and  reproaches  alone  induced  to 
remain  at  a  post  from  which  he  was  anxious  to  escape.  Pitt 
naturally  connected  himself  witli  that  section  of  the  opposition 
which  was  composed  of  the  old  followers  of  his  father,  headed  by 
the  celebrated  earl  of  Shelburne.  His  first  speech,  which  was 
delivered  on  the  20th  of  February,  1781,  in  favour  of  Burke's 
plan  of  economical  reform,  produced  a  most  favourable  impres- 
sion upon  his  audience,  and  induced  Burke  to  declare  that  the 
youthful  orator  was  not  a  chip  of  the  old  block,  but  the  old  block 
itself.  His  subsequent  appearances  fully  justified  the  warm 
eulogiums  of  his  allies,  and  placed  him  at  once,  as  Fox  remarked, 
among  the  first  men  in  parliament.  On  the  downfall  of  Lord 
North's  ministry  in  1781,  Pitt  was  offered  by  Lord  Rockingham 
the  comfortable  and  lucrative  office  of  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland, 
but  the  office  was  at  once  declined.  He  had  resolved,  he  said, 
to  accept  no  post  which  did  not  entitle  him  to  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  regretted  this  decision,  but 
he  deeply  regretted  the  declaration  which  accompanied  it.  He 
had  no  sooner  uttered  the  words,  he  said,  than  he  would  have 
given  the  world  to  recall  them.  His  general  politics  at  this  period 
were  exceedingly  liberal.  He  supported  the  proposal  to  shorten 
the  duration  of  parliaments,  proposed  that  a  committee  should 
be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  repre- 
sentation, and  denounced  in  strong  terms  the  close  boroughs, 
"  the  strongholds  of  that  corruption,  to  which  he  attributed  all 
the  calamities  of  the  nation."  At  this  period,  indeed,  his  zeal 
for  reform  was  so  great  that  lie  took  a  prominent  part  in  some 
proceedings  out  of  doors,  for  the  promotion  of  that  object.  The 
death  of  Lord  Rockingham  dissolved  the  government  in  the  short 
space  of  three  months.  Lord  Shelburne  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor; and  FoxandBurke,  with  their  adherents,  having  refused  to 
act  under  him.  the  new  premier  offered  the  office  of  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  to  Pitt,  who  accepted  it  without  hesitation,  though 
he  had  scarcely  completed  his  twenty-third  year.  On  the  new 
administration  devolved  the  duty  of  terminating  the  war  with  the 
revolted  colonies.  Fox  himself  had  declared  that  peace  upon  any 
terms  was  indispensable  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
country,  and  the  government  lost  no  time  in  bringing  to  a  termi- 
nation the  negotiations  which  had  been  commenced  under  Rock- 
ingham, by  acknowledging  the  independence  of  the  United  Status, 
and  ceding  to  France  and  Spain  some  places  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  had  been  won  from  these  powers 
in  previous  wars.  But  though  the  terms  were  quite  as  advan- 
tageous as  it  was  possible  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case  to 
obtain,  the  treaty  was  unpopular  in  the  country,  and  the  ministry 
were  anxious  to  strengthen  themselves  by  a  junction  with  Fox 
and  his  adherents.  A  negotiation  for  that  purpose  was  entered 
into  between  the  whig  leader  and  the  young  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer ;  but  it  failed  in  consequence  of  Fox's  insisting  on  Lord 
Shelburne's  resignation  as  a  sine  qua  non.  "  I  did  not  come 
here  to  betray  Lord  Shelburne,"  said  Pitt,  and  immediately  took 
his  departure.  The  great  rivals  never  again  met  in  a  private  room. 
Immediately  on  the  failure  of  this  negotiation  the  notorious  coa- 
lition between  Fox  and  Lord  North  was  formed,  which  in  the 
end  proved  most  injurious  to  the  character  and  the  interests  of 
both  parties.  Its  immediate  effect,  however,  was  to  drive  Lord 
Shelburne  from  power.  A  resolution  censuring  the  treaties 
of  peace  was  carried,  and  the  government  resigned.  The  king, 
acting  by  the  advice  of  Henry  Dundas,  offered  to  Pitt  the  post  of 
first  minister;  but  though  many  of  his  friends  advised  him  to 
accept  the  offer,  and  the  king  himself  entreated  the  young  states- 
man to  accede  to  his  wishes,  Pitt  had  the  wisdom  firmly  to  decline. 
He  saw  clearly  that  his  time  was  not  come,  and  that  the  coali- 
tion must  be  tried  in  office  before  public  opinion  would  support 
the  sovereign  in  his  contest  with  the  majority  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons.   The  king  was  therefore  compelled,  most  reluctantly,  to 


give  way.  The  duke  of  Portland  was  nominated  premier,  with 
Fox  and  North  as  secretaries  of  state.  Titt,  however,  pointedly 
refused  to  become  the  recognized  leader  of  the  opposition,  and 
declared  with  emphasis  ''that  he  should  keep  himself  reserved, 
and  act  with  whichever  side  he  thought  did  right."  He  renewed 
his  motion  for  parliamentary  reform,  which  was  as  distasteful  to 
the  great  body  of  the  opposition  as  it  was  to  the  friends  of  Lord 
North,  and  though  supported  by  Fox,  was  lost  by  a  majority  of 
nearly  two  to  one. 

During  the  recess  Pitt,  in  company  with  AVilbciforce,  visited 
the  continent  for  the  first  and  only  time  of  his  life,  and  was 
received  in  France  with  great  distinction,  both  by  men  of  letters 
and  of  fashion.  There  appeared  to  be  so  little  prospect  of  his 
speedy  return  to  power,  that  he  determined  to  resume  the 
exercise  of  his  profession.  The  government  was  strong  in  both 
houses  of  parliament,  while  the  opposition  was  motley  and 
divided.  But  the  coalition  was  unpopular  in  the  country,  as 
well  as  among  the  decided  members  of  both  political  parties,  and 
the  king  was  eagerly  watching  for  an  opportunity  of  ejecting 
from  office  a  ministry  whom  he  heartily  detested.  That  oppor- 
tunity was  soon  afforded  by  the  introduction  of  Fox's  famous 
India  bill,  which  elicited  a  perfect  storm  of  indignation.  In 
spite  of  all  opposition,  however,  it  passed  the  house  of  com- 
mons by  great  majorities.  But  when  it  reached  the  lords 
intimation  was  privately  given  by  Lord  Temple,  Pitt's  cousin, 
that  his  majesty  had  authorized  him  to  state  that  he  would  con- 
sider all  who  voted  for  the  measure  as  his  enemies.  The  bill 
was  in  consequence  rejected,  on  the  17th  of  December,  by  a 
majority  of  nineteen.  On  the  following  day  Lord  North  and 
Mr.  Fox  were  directed  to  send  their  seals  of  office  to  his  majesty 
by  their  under-secretaries,  and  Pitt  was  appointed  first  lord  of 
the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The  position  of 
the  young  minister  was  both  difficult  and  perilous;  without  the 
aid  of  a  single  eminent  speaker  he  had  to  contend  against  a 
large  majority  of  the  house  of  commons,  led  by  the  most 
eloquent  orators  and  experienced  statesmen  of  the  day.  Even 
his  courage  almost  failed  him.  But  whatever  may  for  a  moment 
have  been  his  secret  misgivings,  his  language  indicated  nothing 
but  indomitable  resolution  and  unwavering  confidence.  The 
contest,  which  lasted  nearly  four  months,  was  fought  with  con- 
summate ability  on  both  sides,  but  with  superior  judgment  on 
the  part  of  Pitt.  The  opposition  carried  address  after  address 
to  the  crown  to  remove  ministers,  but  the  king  and  the  youth- 
ful premier  stood  firm.  Meanwhile  it  became  evident  that  if  a 
majority  of  the  representatives  were  against  Pitt,  the  nation  was 
in  his  favour.  Addresses  were  sent  up  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  applauding  his  policy  and  condemning  the  coalition. 
The  hostile  majority  dwindled  down  from  one  hundred  and  four 
to  one;  and  at  length  the  premier,  having  by  his  masterly  policy 
suffered  the  opposition  to  waste  their  strength,  and  to  alienate 
the  public  still  farther  by  their  violent  and  reckless  attacks  on 
the  royal  prerogative  and  on  the  constitution,  dissolved  the  par- 
liament on  the  24th  of  March,  1784,  and  appealed  to  the  country. 
The  response  was  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory,  both  to 
the  king  and  his  advisers.  Not  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty 
members  who  had  supported  the  coalition,  lost  their  seats,  and 
were  in  consequence  wittily  designated  "  Fox's  martyrs."  The 
supremacy  of  Mr.  Pitt  for  life  was  thus  secured,  ami  the  whig 
party  completely  disorganized,  and  condemned  to  the  "cold  shade 
of  opposition"  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

From  this  period  onward  a  history  of  Pitt's  life  would,  it  has  been 
justly  said,  be  a  history  of  England,  or  rather  of  the  whole  civilized 
world.  During  the  first  nine  years  of  his  administration  the  country 
was  peaceful  and  prosperous.  Her  manufactures  flourished,  her 
trade  increased  by  nearly  a  third,  the  public  revenue  was  largely 
augmented,  while  the  expenditure  remained  stationary.  Pitt 
was  an  enlightened  and  zealous  friend  of  free  trade,  and  one  of 
the  earliest  objects  that  attracted  his  attention  was  the  reform 
of  the  commercial  code,  which  at  that  time  stifled  the  industry 
of  the  country.  His  proposal  to  place  Ireland  on  an  equal 
footing  with  England,  and  to  allow  that  country  to  share  in  the 
benefits  of  the  colonial  trade,  was  thwarted  by  the  factious 
opposition  of  Fox  and  his  followers;  but  a  new  and  liberal  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France  met  with  better  success.  A  new 
constitution  was  framed  for  the  East  India  Company;  a  new 
sinking  fund  was  established,  not  on  sound  principles,  however : 
the  customs  were  consolidated,  and  various  minor  administrative 
reforms  introduced,  during  this   period  of  tranquillity.      The 
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father.      The  insanity  of  the  king  towards  the  end  of  1788 

seemed  for  a  brief  space  likely  to  arrest  l'itt's  career  in  the  full 

tl  in  its  ultimate  result  it  greatly  augmented 

his  fame  and  consolidated  his  power.     Fox  and  his  friends,  in 

.  fell  into  the  fatal  blunder  of  ass 

he  prir.ee  of  Wales  had  as  express  a  right  to  assume  the 
reins  of  ■.  during  the  illness  or  incapacity  of  tl 

as  in  the  case  of  his  majesty's  natural  demise.     Pitt,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintained  the  supreme  authority  of  the  two  I 
of  parliament  to  determine  in  such  a  case  who  should  be  regent, 
and  with  wl  I  the  executive  authority  such 

should  be  intrusted.  The  parliament  and  the  country  alike 
supported  the  policy  of  Pitt  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  and 
!  ith  houses  by  large  majorities.  The 
recovery  of  the  king  at  this  critical  moment  rilled  the  great  body 
of  the  "people  with  heartfelt  joy  and  gratitude,  and  confirmed 
the  triumphant  minister  in  his  undisturbed  possession  of  supreme 
power.  The  remaining  years  of  his  administration,  however, 
were  beset  with  the  most  harassing  difficulties  and  dangers,  and 
closed  amid  public  disasters  and  dark  forebodings.     When  the 

.  revolution  broke  out,  Pitt  regarded  its  early  stages  with 
interest  and  i  •  Son.    He  tried  to  avert  the  war  between 

France  and  the  other  great  continental  powers,  and  he  laboured 
with  especial  earnestness  to  preserve  theneutrality  of  Great  Britain. 

.  ■  frightful  excesses  of  the  French  mob,  and  the  fanatical 
propagandism  of  the  jacobins  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  alarm  of 
the  English  people  on  the  other,  rendered  a  collision  inevitable. 
There  is  the  i  :  lence  that  Pitt  yielded  to  the  current 

with  the  greatest  reluctance,  and  that  again  and  again  during 
the  progress  of  the  contest,  he  was  willing  and  anxious  to  make 

sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  peace,  but  without  effect.  His 
military  administration  was  confessedly  a  failure.  His  continental 
expeditions  were  badly  planned  and  grossly  mismanaged,  in  the 
words  of  his  powerful  colleague,'  Lord  Grenville,  by  "  some  old 
woman  in  a  red  riband,"  to  whom  the  command  was  intrusted. 
The  successive  coalitions  of  faithless,  greedy,  and  selfish  allies, 
which  Pitt  laboured  assiduously  to  build  up,  and  on  which  he 
1  vast  sums,  fell  to  pieces  like  a  rope  of  sand.  Mean- 
while his  domestic  policy,  which  was  orignally  liberal  and  mild, 
became  rigorous  and  harsh  in  the  extreme,  no  doubt  from  the 
conviction  in  which  the  great  body  of  the  people  shared  at  the 
time,  that  the  state  could  be  saved  by  no  other  means.     In  the 

i  f  this  fierce  struggle,  however,  he  carried  through  the 
union  with  Ireland  in  the  face  of  difficulties  almost  insurmount- 
able, and  had  devised  a  scries  of  measures  for  the  benefit  of  that 
unfortunate  country,  and  the  removal  of  the  Roman  catholic 
disabilities,  which  were  unhappily  frustrated  through  the  obsti- 
nate resistance  of  George  III.  Pitt  in  consequence  retired  from 
office,  and  Mr.  Addington  succeeded  him  at  the  head  of  the 
treasury  in  February,  1801.  But  before  the  formal  transfer  of 
office  could  take  place,  the  anger  and  distress  of  the  king  brought 
back  an  attack  of  his  mental  malady.  Pitt  was  deeply  affected 
by  this  unexpected  result,  and  at  once  conveyed  an  assurance  to 
the  king  that  he  would  never  again  during  his  majesty's  reign 
bring  forward  the  catholic  question.  This  incident  in  Pitt's  life 
has  been  greatly  misunderstood  and  misrepresented  ;  but  the 
documents  brought  to  light  by  Lord  Stanhope  have  shown 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  ostensible  was  the  real  reason  of  the 
minister's  resignation.  Pitt  remained  out  of  office  until  May. 
1  J04,  when  the  notorious  incompetency  of  Addington  and  his 
colleagues  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  country  compelled 
them  unwillingly  to  retire,  and  the  king,  rather  reluctantly, 
requested  his  former  premier  to  lay  before  him  the  plan  of  a 
new  administration.  In  the  critical  position  of  the  country  Pitt 
was  anxious  to  form  a  strong  and  comprehensive  government, 
which  should  include  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville.  But  the  king 
obstinately  refused  to  admit  Fox,  and  without  him  Grenville 
would  not  join.  The  consequent  load  of  anxiety  and  toil  which 
devolved  upon  the  premier,  proved  too  much  for  his  enfeebled 
h  lalth.  In  a  short  time  his  weak  cabinet  was  rendered  still 
weaker  by  the  loss  of  his  ablest  lieutenant  and  attached  friend, 
Lord  Melville.  In  this  emergency  Pitt  again  tried  to  induce  the 
king  to  accept  the  services  of  Fox  and  Grenville,  but  his  majesty 
was  inexorable  ;  and  his  selfish  and  unreasoning  stul 
long  crushed  his  faithful  minister,  and  reduced  himself  to  the 


humiliating  necessity  of  putting  his  hated  rival  in  his  place. 
Pitt's  health  rapidly  gave  way  under  his  overwhelming  labours, 
and  his  loss  of  strength  became  very  apparent.  Still  he  struggled 
on  with  unconquerable  spirit,  though  the  political  horizon  grew 
darker  and  darker.  But  the  news  of  Austerlitz  at  length  laid 
him  prostrate.  The  gout,  which  had  hitherto  confined  its  attacks 
to  bis  extremities,  assailed  some  vital  organ,  and  he  died  on  the 
23d  of  January,  180C.  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  IIi> 
last  words  were — "  Oh  my  country  !  how  I  leave  my  country  '." 

Mr.  Pitt  was  probably  the  most  powerful  minister  who  has 
governed  the  country  since  the  Revolution.  He  possessed  great 
talents  and  great  virtues.  He  was  pre-eminently  qualified  for  the 
office  of  a  parliamentary  leader,  and  throughout  his  whole  career 
was  the  idol  not  only  of  his  party,  but  of  the  country.  He  was 
certainly  ambitious,  but  his  love  of  power  had  in  it  nothing 
mean,  paltry,  or  low.  His  patriotism  may  not  have  been  always 
far-seeing  and  sagacious,  but  it  was  at  all  times  pure  and  sem 
denying.  He  was  upright,  straightforward,  and  truthful.  His 
private  life  was  without  a  stain,  and  he  was  exemplary  and 
affectionate  in  all  his  domestic  and  social  relations.  His  manner 
in  public  and  before  strangers  was  somew  hat  haughty,  stiff,  and 
reserved,  but  among  his  intimate  associates  he  was  amiable, 
affectionate,  and  even  playful.  His  oratory  was  of  a  high  order, 
and  in  sentiment,  in  language,  and  in  delivery  evidently  bore  the 
stamp  of  his  character.  It  wanted,  indeed,  the  earnestness  and 
fire  of  his  father's  eloquence;  it  had  none  of  Burke's  splendour 
of  imagination,  or  of  Fox's  impassioned  argument ;  but  it  was 
better  adapted  than  the  oratory  of  any  of  these  great  masters 
for  its  sphere  of  action — the  British  house  of  commons.  His 
unbroken  fluency  and  lucid  arrangement,  the  clearness  of  his  state- 
ments, his  forcible  appeals  to  reason  and  feeling,  and  especially 
the  splendour  of  his  declamation  and  his  powers  of  sarcasm — set 
off  as  these  were  by  the  majesty  of  his  diction,  the  depth  and 
fulness  of  his  sonorous  voice,  and  the  dignity  of  his  manner — 
pdaced  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  parliamentary  debaters,  an.! 
contributed  greatly  to  establish  and  perpetuate  that  unrivalled 
pre-eminence  which  he  so  long  enjoyed,  both  in  the  legislature 
and  in  the  countrv. — (.Life  of  William  Pitt,  by  Earl  Stanhopej 
4  vols.,  1862.)— J.  T. 

PITT,  William,  Earl  of  Chatham.     See  Chatham. 

PITTS,  William,  English  sculptor,  was  born  in  London  in 
1790.  The  son  of  a  gold-chaser,  he  was  brought  up  to  his 
father's  business,  in  which  he  early  became  very  expert.  He 
was  employed  to  assist  Flaxman  in  chasing  his  Shield  of  Achilles, 
and  from  him  derived  probably  his  instruction  in  the  sculptor's 
art.  Pitts  was  also  employed  under  Stothard  in  chasing  the 
Wellington  Shield.  His  own  works  are  pretty  numerous,  con- 
sidering his  adverse  circumstances  and  unfortunate  absence  of 
patronage.  He  possessed  many  of  the  qualifications  for  a  sculptor 
— imagination,  poetic  feeling,  taste,  and  refinement;  but  would 
probably  in  any  case  have  excelled  most  as  a  sculptor  in  metal. 
Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned  the  Shield  of  Hercules  and 
the  Outlines  from  Virgil,  produced  in  friendly  emulation  of  Flax- 
man  ;  a  series  of  reliefs  illustrative  of  the  English  poets,  for  the 
drawing-rooms  of  Buckingham  Palace  ;  a  Christening  cup,  exe- 
cuted for  the  queen;  the  Rape  of  Proserpine,  the  Muse 
other  mythological  subjects  ;  and  Samson  slaying  the  Lion,  Eve. 
and  other  scriptural  subjects.  He  became  involved  in  pecuniary 
difficulties,  and  died  by  his  own  hand,  April  16,  1840. — J.  T-e. 

PIUS  I.,  tenth  bishop  of  Rome,  is  said  to  have  been  a  native 
of  Aquileia.  The  accounts  of  the  duration  of  his  episcopate 
vary  between  twelve  and  twenty  years.  Fifteen  is  the  most 
common  period  assumed,  i.e.,  142  to  157.  The  small  pices 
attributed  to  him  are  generally  apocryphal. — S.  D. 

PIUS  II.  (TEnea  Silvio  i>e  Piccolomini),  Pope,  was  bora 
18th  October,  1405,  at  Corsignano  in  the  state  of  Siena.  After 
completing  his  studies,  and  proving  himself  an  elegant  Latin 
scholar  and  good  poet,  he  became  secretary  of  Domenico  d  i 
Caprana,  bishop  of  Fermo.  With  him  he  repaired  to  the  council 
of  Basle,  1432.  He  then  passed  into  the  service  of  Bishop 
Nicodemus,  with  whom  he  went  to  the  diet  of  Frankfort,  1 132, 
His  third  master  was  Bartolemeo  of  Novara.  In  1435  he  went 
again  to  Basle,  with  the  pope's  cardinal-legate.  He  after 
accompanied  the  same  dignitary  to  Scotland.  After  this  he  took 
part  in  the  council  of  Basle,  and  acted  as  its  secretary,  taking  the 
side  of  the  council  against  Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  when  the  council 
suspended  the  hitter,  and  ultimately  deposed  him.  Piccolomini 
became  secretary  of  the  new  pope,  Felix  V.,  who  sent  him  as 
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ambassador  to  Frederick  III.  to  Frankfurt  in  1442.  The  emperor 
■was  so  well  pleased  with  Piccolomini  that  lie  invited  him  to 
become  his  secretary.  In  this  situation  ho  composed  several  of 
his  works,  but  seems  to  have  been  poorly  paid.  At  last  Fr< 
sent  him  as  his  ambassador  to  Pope  Eugenius,  who  received  him 
in  a  very  friendly  way,  and  forgave  all  his  past  errors.  I 
entered  into  the  service  of  Eugenius,  and  became  his  leading 
instrument  at  the  court  of  Vienna.  From  this  time  he  advocated 
the  papal  claims  as  stoutly  as  he  had  done  those  of  a  council 
before.  His  real  character  now  became  known  in  Germany  as 
that  of  a  pliant,  subtle,  self-seeking  inan,  who  would  sell  bis 
services  to  any  party.  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  who  succeeded  Euge- 
nius, treated  Piccolomini  with  favour,  and  conferred  upon  him 
various  offices,  making  him  bishop  of  Trieste,  and  afterwards  of 
He  also  sent  him  as  nuncio  to  Germany  and  Bohemia. 
When  Frederick  III.  was  solemnly  crowned  at  Rome  in  1452, 
he  was  accompanied  by  Piccolomini  as  orator,  who  delivered  an 
oration  at  Rome  before  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  assem- 
bled consistory,  in  which  he  loaded  Nicholas  with  praise,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  emperor  called  for  a  crusade  against  the  unbe- 
lievers, i.e.,  the  Turks.  But  this  measure  could  not  be  effected. 
Pope  Calixtus  III.,  who  succeeded  Nicholas,  made  Piccolomini  a 
cardinal ;  and  on  his  death  the  influential  cardinal  was  elevated 
to  the  papal  see.  During  his  pontificate  he  appeared  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  unite  all  the  christian  princes  of  Europe  against 
the  Turks.  For  this  purpose  he  assembled  them  at  Mantua  to 
devise  a  plan  of  attack  in  common.  But  Germany  and  France 
seemed  indisposed  to  join  in  the  crusade  ;  and  the  negotiations 
proved  fruitless.  Pius  II.  helped  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  in 
his  war  against  the  duke  of  Anjou.  He  also  warred  successfully 
against  several  barons  in  his  own  states.  "When  Count  Dietrich 
of  Isenburg  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Mainz,  Pius  refused  to 
confirm  the  election  unless  on  certain  conditions,  which  were 
rejected.  The  former  appealed  to  a  general  council ;  the  latter 
deposed  Dietrich,  and  nominated  Adolph  of  Nassau  archbishop 
instead.  But  as  Dietrich  was  supported  by  the  Elector  Frederick, 
Count  Palatine,  a  war  took  place,  in  which  the  papal  party  were 
defeated.  Yet  Dietrich  was  cajoled,  and  submitted.  No  sooner 
was  this  quarrel  ended  than  Pius  became  involved  in  a  quarrel 
with  Sigismund,  archduke  of  Austria,  who  had  lived  for  some 
time  on  bad  terms  with  Cardinal  Nicolaus,  bishop  of  Brescia. 
Sigismund  having  finally  taken  the  bishop  prisoner,  was  put  under 
ban  of  excommunication  by  the  pope,  and  appealed  to  a  general 
council.  Gregory  of  Heimburg,  who  composed  and  circulated 
the  appeal,  was  also  put  under  an  interdict.  But  that  did  not 
prevent  him  from  issuing  the  most  severe  writings  against  the 
pope ;  in  which  he  quoted  the  sentiments  of  secretary  jEnea 
Silvio  against  Pius  II.  This  compelled  the  pope  to  issue  a  bull 
addressed  to  the  university  of  Cologne,  in  which  he  revoked  his 
former  sentiments  respecting  the  authority  of  councils.  Such  a 
proceeding,  however,  gained  him  little  respect  in  Germany, 
where  he  was  deservedly  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  no  character, 
and  disloyal  to  principle.  His  position  had  altered  his  opinions, 
as  is  not  unusual  with  the  unprincipled.  The  dispute  terminated 
by  the  pope's  taking  Sigismund  back  again  into  communion.  In 
1464  an  army,  composed  of  various  peoples,  was  to  assemble  at 
Ancona  to  operate  against  the  Turks.  The  pope  set  out  for  that 
place,  and  was  greatly  chagrined  to  find  such  a  small  armament, 
and  an  insignificant  Venetian  fleet.  Soon  after  he  died,  August 
15,  14G4.  The  writings  of  Pius  are  numerous,  but  there  is  no 
complete  edition  of  them.  The  Basle  edition  in  one  volume,  folio, 
1551,  is  still  the  fullest.  His  historical  and  geographical  works 
are  the  most  valuable.  Voight  has  published  the  best  and 
fullest  life,  Berlin,  185G,  &c.  Pius  II.  was  an  accomplished 
scholar  and  divine.  His  talents  were  excellent ;  and  he  had  cul- 
tivated them  most  diligently  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life.  He 
had  also  large  experience  of  men  and  things,  had  visited  many 
countries  in  various  capacities,  and  seen  human  nature  in  most 
of  its  phases.  But  he  cannot  command  our  respect,  either 
before  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  St.  Peter  or  after  it.  His  life 
had  been  dissolute  and  debauched  before  he  became  pope.  His 
statesmanship  was  full  of  the  worst  diplomacy.  As  Pius  II.  he 
renounced  his  former  liberal  and  moderate  views  of  papal  autho- 
rity. In  fact  he  readily  adapted  himself  to  circumstances,  with- 
out scruple  on  the  score  of  conscience.  The  writings  of  .Eneas 
Sylvius  are  valuable  as  histories  of  certain  times  and  trans- 
actions; but  the  man  of  versatile  genius  can  neither  raise  our 
admiration  nor  win  our  regard. — S.  D. 


PIUS  III.  (Francesco  Todj  Pope,  wasclectei 

September  22d,   1503,  and  crowned  October  8th.     Ten  days 
after  he  died.     He  was  a  si  ter's  son  of  Pins  II. — S.  D. 

PIUS  IV.  (Giovanni  Angelo  Medici  of  Milan),  Pope,  not 
of  the  celebrated  family  of  Medici,  was  raised  to  the  p aj 
in  15G0.  His  first  measures  were  mild  and  tolerant.  He  pro- 
claimed  a  general  amnesty  for  all  that  Lad  happened  in  Borne 
after  the  death  of  Paul  IV.,  and  instituted  proceedings 
the  Caraffas,  grandsons  of  the  late  pope,  some  of  whom  were 
executed.  In  1561,  at  Easter,  he  convoked  the  council  of 
Trent,  whose  sittings  had  been  suspended;  but  the  first  sitting 
under  Pius  IV.  did  not  take  place  till  January  18,  15G2.  The 
difficulties  of  the  pope's  position  in  this  council  were  numerous. 
The  Spaniards,  Germans,  and  French  urged  reforms  of  various 
kinds;  and  in  some  things  the  three  agreed.  But  the  Italians 
obstinately  resisted  these  demands,  and  therefore  little  was  done 
in  1562  except  the  passing  of  a  resolution  respecting  the 
librorwn  prohibitorum,  and  the  refusal  of  the  cup  to  the  laity — 
a  step  agreeable  to  the  Spaniards  as  well  as  the  Italian-.  It 
was  a  line  piece  of  policy  in  Pius  to  work  upon  the  council 
through  the  medium  of  the  catholic  princes  ;  and  therefore  he 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Frederick  I.,  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
and  Cardinal  Guise.  These  potentates  being  gained  over  to 
his  plans,  the  three  sittings  of  the  council  in  1563  were  speedily 
brought  to  a  close.  The  last  took  place  on  the  3d  December; 
after  which  the  council's  decrees  were  confirmed  by  a  bull,  and 
the  assembled  bishops  were  compelled  to  subscribe  them  under 
threat  cf  excommunication.  The  pope  triumphed  in  the  council 
of  Trent.  All  the  reforms  decreed  in  it  related  to  church  disci- 
pline, a  better  order  of  worship,  a  more  thorough  preparation  of 
the  clergy,  and  a  stricter  obedience  to  the  pope.  Thus  the  head 
of  the  church  and  his  conclave  were  untouched  by  the  hand  of 
reform.  Pius  IV.  was  an  earnest  zealot  against  heretics,  who 
were  spreading  their  tenets  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  especially 
Calabria  and  Piedmont.  The  Spanish  viceroy  of  Naples  sent 
his  troops  to  exterminate  the  heretics  in  Calabria.  Emmanuel 
Philibert  of  Savoy  attacked  the  Waldenses ;  but  finally  per- 
mitted them  the  exercise  of  their  religion  in  their  own  territory. 
In  the  quarrels  between  protestants  and  catholics  in  France 
some  influential  French  bishops  were  in  favour  of  important  con- 
cessions being  made  to  the  protestants,  with  the  view  of  bringing 
them  back  to  the  church.  Catherine  de  Medici  wrote  to  the 
pope  with  that  object,  who  referred  the  matter  to  the  council  of 
Trent.  But  without  waiting  farther  Catherine  published  the  edict  of 
pacification,  1.5G2,  allowing  the  protestants  liberty  of  conscience. 
Pius  IV.  died  December  9,  1565.  He  was  an  able  man,  gener- 
ous, politic,  who  inaugurated  a  new  era  of  Catholicism. — S.  D. 

PIUS  V.  (Michele  Ghislkhi),  Pope,  bora  at  Bosco,  near 
Alessandria,  was  chosen  pope,  8th  January,  1566.  His  man- 
ner of  life  and  education  prognosticated  the  future  career  of 
Pins  V.  He  was  a  strict  inquisitor,  who  had  held  most  impor- 
tant offices  in  connection  with  the  terrible  tribunal  in  various 
places,  as  well  as  in  Rome;  had  been  brought  up  as  a  dominican 
monk;  and  had  shown  himself  a  rigid  disciplinarian  in  respect  of 
purity  of  conduct  among  the  clergy,  monks,  and  nuns.  His 
own  life  was  irreproachable,  showing  that  he  was  earnest  and 
devoted  to  the  church's  interests.  He  carried  into  execution  the 
enactments  of  the  Tridentine  council.  Maximilian  II.  of  Germany 
and  Philip  II.  of  Spain  allowed  the  new  discipline  to  be  intro- 
duced into  their  dominions ;  it  spread  from  diocese  to  diocese,  and 
became  general.  The  moderation  exhibited  towards  Pius  appears 
from  the  fact  that  though  he  reintroduced  the  bull,  In  carta 
Domini,  which  exalts  the  power  of  the  pope  to  the  bigheit  pitch, 
it  did  not  lead  to  a  war  with  any  sovereign.  This  bull  was  issue. 1 
with  new  additions  in  1568;  and  it  was  natural  that  all  catholic 
states  should  receive  it  with  a  protest.  It  was  ordered  to  be 
read  in  every  church  every  Thursday  before  Easter.  The  civil 
power  ultimately  effected  its  withdrawal.  The  measures  of  Pius 
for  the  extinction  of  heresy  and  suppression  of  protestantism 
cannot  be  approved.  They  were  unsparing  and  bloody.  His  bull 
against  Elizabeth  of  England  had  no  effect  (1570).  Philip  II. 
was  encouraged  in  his  oppressive  measures  in  the  Netherlands. 
Charles  IX.  of  France  was  even  assisted  with  a  small  army  by 
the  pope,  to  be  employed  in  rooting  out  the  Huguenots.  In 
Italy,  where  the  inquisition  carried  on  its  rigorous  measures, 
many  suffered.  There  informers  plied  their  infamous  trade,  so 
that  learning  declined  and  books  ceased  to  be  printed.  Pius  V. 
made  great  efforts  to  promote  the  christian  league,  and  lived  to 
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.1  over  the  Turks  at  Lepanto,  October  8th, 
in,  and  Papal  fleets  combined, 
under  Don  Juan  of  Austria.     He  died  on  the  1st  of  May.  1 5  i  -'. 
This  ;  ere,  but  bigoted  man.     It  cannot  be  denied 

3  learned,  and  a  patron  of  learning;  but  he  was 
neither  merciful  nor  politic.  His  latest  biographer  is  Falloux 
(Histoire  d  ,  -'Is.  8vo,  1846.— S.  D. 

PIUS  VI.  (Giovanni  Ahoblo  BRASCHi),  Pope,  was  born 
December 27th,  1717.  at  Cesena.  After  passing  through  various 
grades  in  the  church  he  was  chosen  pope  in  1775.  His  ante- 
ipectations  from  his  government  of  the 
papal  see;  for  he  had  shown  disinterestedness  and  integrity  as 
general  treasurer  of  the  apostolic  exchequer.  He  was  favour- 
r,  to  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  whom  he  durst  not 
restore.  He  abridged  the  captivity  of  those  imprisoned,  allowed 
greater  indulgence  to  Ricci  their  general,  who  was  confined 
in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  ignored  the  existence  of  the 
be.  His  general  policy  may  be  called  that 
of  resolute  obstinacy  in  withstanding  the  power  of  the  great 
catholic  courts  over  "the  affairs  of  the  church  in  their  territories, 
and  in  attempting  to  restore  the  papal  authority,  which  had 
declined  during  the  preceding  reigns  of  Clement  XIII.  and  XIV. 
This  policy,  however  successful  it  appeared  to  be  at  first,  was 
disastrous  in  the  end.  One  of  his  earliest  disagreements  was- 
with  Joseph  II.,  emperor  of  Germany,  who  was  making  various 
reforms  in  his  dominions,  all  of  which  tended  to  render  the  clergy 
less  dependent  on  Rome  in  matters  of  discipline,  and  his  own 

iver  ecclesiastics  and  convents  supreme.  After  various 
other  measures  had  been  tried,  the  pope  formed  the  resolution  of 
going  in  person  to  Vienna  to  converse  with  the  emperor,  and  try 
to  win  him  over  (1782).  The  journey  in  question  was  fruitless; 
though  Pius  stayed  a  month  at  Vienna.  The  pope  had  also  a 
dispute  with  Joseph's  brother,  Leopold  I.,  grand-duke  of  Tus- 
cany, on  the  subject  of  reforming  monastic  institutions  in  his 
dominions,  which  had  become  immoral  and  corrupt.  The  synod 
of  Pistoia  assembled  by  Bishop  Ricci  (1786),  passed  several 
reforming  and  liberal  edicts,  such  as  the  right  and  duty  of 
bishops  to  reform  discipline  in  their  own  dioceses,  the  usefulness 
of  a  national  synod,  and  the  admission  of  priests  to  synods. 
But  Pius  in  his  bull  auctorem  fidei,  issued  in  1794,  condemned 
these  and  other  sentiments  having  the  same  tendency,  in  eighty- 
five  propositions.  Ricci's  free  sentiments  were  rejected,  and 
he  himself  suspended  from  office.  It  is  remarkable  how  far 
Ricci  and  a  few  others  went  in  the  liberality  of  their  views, 
advocating  the  four  articles  of  the  Gallican  church  (1682), 
doubting  the  value  of  works  of  supererogation,  the  limhus 
puerorum,  &c,  and  advocating  Bible  reading  as  well  as  the  con- 
ducting of  worship  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  Thus  ecclesiastical 
tradition  was  enlarged  by  Pius,  though  the  times  were  not 
favourable.  The  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution  dis- 
turbed the  friendly  relations  between  France  and  the  pope.  The 
measures  of  the  national  convention  in  1790  relative  to  the 
church,  were  disastrous  to  its  authority.  About  one  hundred 
and  thirty  bishops  and  sixty  thousand  clergy  refused  to  take  the 
oath  binding  them  to  the  new  constitution  ;  Louis  XVI.  and  the 
triving  in  vain  against  it.  The  bulls  and  manifestoes  of 
the  latter  were  of  no  avail.  In  a  sudden  tumult  at  Rome  (1793), 
Bassville,  a  Frenchman,  was  wounded  and  died.  The  papal 
government  was  charged  by  the  convention  as  being  accessory 
to  the  deed,  and  threatened  with  war.  The  threat,  however,  was 
not  carried  out  till  General  Bonaparte  compelled  him  to  submit 
to  terms  on  the  23d  June,  1790,  at  Bologna,  and  afterwards 
granted  him  peace  at  Tolcntino,  19th  February,  1797.  In  the 
former  case  Pius  had  to  pay  twenty-one  millions  of  livres;  in  the 
latter  thirty  millions,  besides  being  compelled  to  renounce  the 
northern  provinces  of  Italy.  A  tumult  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  in 
which  General  Duphot,  attached  to  the  French  embassy,  was  shot 
by  the  papal  soldiers,  served  as  a  pretext  for  taking  possession 
of  the  city  ;  and  Bi  rtbier  was  ordered  by  the  directory  to  march 
upon  it,  February  15th,  1798.  The  Roman  republic  was  pro- 
claimed in  the  Capitol,  amid  the  acclamations  of  a  tumultuous 

;  the  ceremony  ended  with  balls,  illuminations,  and  songs. 
Pius  was  commanded  to  renounce  his  temporal  sovereignty,  but 

I.  He  was,  therefore,  carried  away  out  of  the  city,  on 
the  night  of  the  19th  and  20th  February",  179H.  He  was  first 
located  in  a  convent  at  Siena,  where  he  lodged  three  months. 
The  next  ten  months  he  spent  among  the  Carthusian  monks  at 
Florence.     In  April,  1799,  he  was  hurried  past  Parma,  1'iacenza, 


and  Turin,  though  the  physicians  asserted  that  he  ought  not  to 
be  removed.  He  was  then  carried  across  the  Alps  by  the  pass 
of  Mont  Genevre  in  a  litter,  amid  deep  snow  ;  thence  to  Briancon 
and  Grenoble.  At  the  latter  place  his  illness  had  so  far  increased 
as  to  exempt  him  from  farther  travelling.  He  died  here  at 
the  age  of  nearly  eighty-two,  29th  August,  1799.  The  Roman 
republic  had  ceased  immediately  before  his  death ;  far  Austrian 
and  Neapolitan  troops  had  taken  possession  of  the  capital.  In 
1801  Pius'  remains  were  transferred  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 
where  his  statue  by  Canova  stands.  There  are  a  goodly  number 
of  lives  of  Pius  VI.,  but  none  is  altogether  complete  or  satisfac- 
tory. The  history  of  the  catholic  church  under  Pius  VI.,  by  P. 
Ph.  Wolff,  in  7  vols.,  Zurich,  1797-1802,  has  not  been  finished. 
As  far  as  it  extends  it  is  probably  the  best. — S.  D. 

PIUS  VII.  (Barnabas  Liugi  Chiaramoxti),  Pope  from 
1800  till  1823,  was  born  on  the  14th  August,  1742,  at  Cesena,  of 
a  distinguished  family.  In  1772  Pius  VI.  appointed  him  abbot, 
subsequently  bishop  of  Tivoli;  and  in  1785  cardinal  and  bishop 
of  Imola.  On  the  14th  March,  1800,  he  was  elected  successor  to 
Pius  VI.  in  the  papal  chair.  The  conduct  of  the  new  pope  was 
in  accordance  with  his  known  character  for  piety,  moderation, 
and  devotion  to  duty.  The  papal  see  had  lost  much  during  the 
reign  of  liis  predecessor.  Pius  VII.  seemed  likely  to  restore  it 
to  what  it  had  been.  For  this  end  he  avoided  all  unnecessary 
expense,  and  brought  back  the  dissipated  revenues  of  the  state. 
He  lowered  taxes,  abolished  pernicious  monopolies,  set  on  foot  new 
works  to  give  the  poor  employment;  and  showed  an  honest  zeal  for 
the  good  of  the  people  generally.  On  the  3d  July  he  made  his 
solemn  entry  into  Rome,  which  had  before  been  occupied  by  the 
French  ;  and  on  July  loth,  1801,  concluded  a  concordat  with 
France.  This  was  the  most  important  measure  that  happened 
during  the  earlier  years  of  Pius'  pontificate.  Peace  being  thus 
restored  with  France,  Pius  received  again  the  possession  of  the 
Papal  states  in  November,  1801.  Concordats  were  also  entered 
into  with  the  Ligurian  and  Italian  republics.  In  1804  he  rein- 
stated the  Jesuits  in  Sicily.  After  much  anxious  deliberation  he 
determined  to  comply  with  Bonaparte's  invitation  to  Paris  to 
crown  him  emperor,  and  with  this  view  entered  the  capital,  Nov. 
28th,  1804,  with  much  pomp.  This  visit,  however,  lengthened 
though  it  was,  proved  an  unpropitious  one;  for  the  pope  soon 
saw  that  his  presence  was  only  a  secondary  matter.  Napoleon 
and  Josephine  were  anointed  by  Pius,  but  the  despot  crowned 
himself.  After  many  fruitless  negotiations,  oral  and  otherwise, 
between  the  pope  and  emperor,  the  former  returned  to  Rome,  May 
16th,  1805.  At  every  stage  of  his  journey,  and  particularly  at 
Lyons  and  Turin,  the  people  thronged  to  do  him  honour  on  their 
knees — a  spectacle  doubtless  gratifying  to  the  mind  of  his  holiness 
despondent  at  the  failure  of  his  hopes  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
church.  Notwithstanding  the  esteem  in  which  Napoleon  professed 
to  hold  him,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  an  open  breach  between 
them  was  approaching.  The  victorious  arms  of  France  advanced ; 
but  Napoleon  complained  that  the  pope  did  what  he  could  to 
thwart  him.  The  conquest  of  Naples,  the  ecclesiastical  reforms 
of  Joseph  Bonaparte  in  that  kingdom,  and  Napoleon's  threaten- 
ings  because  of  the  Romans  tampering  with  the  enemies  of  France, 
betokened  disaster  to  Pius.  But  experience  had  taught  his  holi- 
ness the  effects  of  compliance  with  French  wishes ;  and  therefore 
he  opposed  a  firm  will  to  the  overbearing  empire.  Matters 
were  brought  to  a  crisis  by  his  refusal  to  acknowledge  Joseph  as 
king  of  Naples,  and  by  the  opening  of  his  ports  to  the  English. 
On  the  2d  February,  1808,  Rome  was  taken  possession  of  by 
French  soldiers,  from  which  time  Pius  declared  he  should  consider 
himself  a  prisoner.  The  papal  forces  were  disarmed,  and  the  states 
of  the  church  were  treated  as  a  conquered  territory.  In  two  allocu- 
tions of  March  16th  and  July  11th,  Pius  addressed  his  complaints 
and  admonitions  to  the  emperor;  but  these  spiritual  weapons  were 
of  no  avail,  for  the  latter  united  the  papal  provinces  Urbino, 
Ancona,  Macerata,  and  Camerino  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
This  was  followed  by  protestations  on  the  part  of  Pius,  who  in 
a  letter  of  April  3rd,  1809,  threatened  Napoleon  again  with 
excommunication.  On  the  17th  May,  1809,  the  states  of  the 
church  were  formally  incorporated  with  the  empire,  and  Rome 
declared  a  free  imperial  city.  Two  bulls  dated  June  10th  and 
11th  were  issued  against  those  who  had  so  grievously  invaded 
the  rights  of  the  church.  This  brought  upon  him  the  vengeance 
of  General  Radel,  who  broke  into  his  room  by  night,  and  required 
him  to  renounce  his  civil  power.  On  his  refusing,  the  general 
took  him  away  from  Rome  along  with  his  secretary  Pacca.     At 
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Grenoble  Pius  remained  awhile,  and  was  thence  carried  to 
Savona.  In  1812  he  was  conducted  to  Fontainebleau.  Dining 
all  this  time  he  had  set  himself  resolutely  against  the  will  of  the 
emperor,  and  resisted  his  demands.  He  refused  canonical  con- 
firmation to  the  French  and  Italian  bishops  nominated  by  Napo- 
leon, and  disapproved  of  the  hitter's  separation  from  Josephine 
and  second  marriage.  On  the  25th  January,  1813,  Napoleon 
forced  Pius  to  subscribe  the  concordat,  according  to  which  he  was 
to  receive  two  millions  of  francs  yearly  in  lieu  of  his  former  pos- 
sessions; an  act  which  virtually  amounted  to  a  renunciation  of 
his  claim  to  the  states  of  the  church.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he 
subscribed  when  he  bitterly  repented,  for  which  reason  he  was 
again  treated  as  a  captive.  After  Napoleon's  fall  he  returned  to 
Rome  on  the  24th  May,  1811,  amid  great  rejoicings,  accompanied 
by  Pacca,  with  whom  he  had  left  it  live  years  before.  He  then 
took  possession  of  all  the  states  of  the  church,  with  a  few  exceptions. 
Thus  he  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  all  that  he  had  so  stoutly 
contended  for  accomplished.  He  gave  a  new  constitution  to  his 
territories  on  the  Gth  July,  1810,  which  was  on  the  whole  not 
illiberal.  Henceforward  his  administration  was  marked  by  mode- 
ration and  tolerance;  great  credit  being  due  to  his  minister  Con- 
salvi.  Pome  became  even  an  asylum  for  unfortunate  kings  and 
families,  and  all  political  opinions  were  allowed.  Pius'  conduct 
towards  the  family  of  Napoleon  was  praiseworthy.  He  died 
from  the  effects  of  a  fall  on  the  20th  August,  1823,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-one.  The  character  of  Pius  VII.  presents  a  favourable 
contrast  to  that  of  many  popes.  He  was  a  man  of  simple  and 
unostentatious  habits,  humble,  modest,  benevolent,  and  pious. 
His  lot  was  hard,  and  he  bore  it  magnanimously.  His  persever- 
ing resistance  to  Napoleon  is  a  thing  to  be  admired;  and  his  un- 
flinching assertion  of  the  papal  rights  shows  the  firmness  of  one 
conscientiously  believing  in  their  divine  inalienableness. — S.  D. 

PIUS  VIII.  (Francis  Xavers),  Count  Castigliord,  pope 
from  March  31st,  1829,  till  30th  November,  1830,  was  born  at 
Cuigoli,  20th  November,  1761,  and  elected  bishop  of  Montalto, 
1800.  In  1808  he  was  banished  to  the  south  of  France.  After 
returning  to  Pome  in  1814  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Cesena,  and 
in  1810  a  cardinal.  In  1829  he  was  chosen  successor  to  Leo 
XII.,  though  at  the  time  he  was  sixty-eight  years  of  age  and 
very  feeble  in  body.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  catholic 
emancipation  accomplished  in  England.  A  concordat  with  Holland 
was  also  established.  After  surviving  the  French  revolution  in 
1830  which  gave  him  great  uneasiness,  and  procuring  the  esteem 
of  his  subjects  by  the  lightening  of  many  burdens  that  pressed 
upon  them,  he  died  November  30,  1830.  Pius  VIII.  had  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  learned  canonist  of  his  time.  He 
was  a  determined  enemy  to  nepotism,  and  his  disposition  seems 
to  have  been  good  and  benevolent. — S.  D. 

*  PIUS  IX.  (Don  Giovanni  Maria  Mastai-Ferretti), 
Pope,  was  born  on  the  13th  May,  1792,  at  Sinigaglia.  In  early 
life  he  had  a  desire  for  the  military  profession,  and  came  to  Rome 
in  1815  during  the  reign  of  Pius  VII.,  but  was  not  admitted 
into  the  papal  guard  because  of  his  delicate  health.  Accord- 
ingly he  studied  for  the  sacred  profession,  was  ordained  priest  in 
1823,  and  went  to  Chili  to  attach  himself  to  the  mission  there 
in  that  year.  In  1825  he  returned  and  devoted  himself  with 
great  zeal  to  the  care  of  the  poor  and  sick,  so  that  Leo  XII., 
made  him  an  hospital  director.  In  1827  he  was  nominated 
archbishop  of  Spoleto.  In  1832  Gregory  XVI.  appointed  him 
archbishop  of  Imola;  and  in  1840  he  became  a  cardinal.  On  the 
16th  July,  184G,  he  was  elected  pope.  Great  expectations  were 
entertained  from  his  elevation  because  of  his  upright  and  bene- 
volent character;  especially  as  the  rule  of  Gregory  XVI.  had 
been  severe,  and  exasperating  to  his  subjects.  After  his  eleva- 
tion he  issued  a  general  amnesty  for  a  month  in  favour  of  all 
who  had  been  banished  or  imprisoned  for  political  offences, 
by  which  fifteen  thousand  persons  were  affected.  Soon  after 
positive  reforms  were  set  on  foot.  Commissions  were  issued  for 
revising  the  laws  relating  to  civil  justice,  education,  agriculture, 
and  church  music;  an  edict  of  March  15th,  1817,  relieved  the 
press;  a  council  of  state  was  instituted  for  the  preparation  of  all 
important  cases  awaiting  the  pope's  decision;  a  civil  guard  was 
organized,  and  the  city  received  a  new  municipal  constitution. 
The  year  1818  brought  with  it  other  important  reforms,  espe- 
cially the  measure  by  which  a  sort  of  chamber  of  peers  and  a 
chamber  of  deputies  were  associated  with  the  pope  and  cardinals 
in  civil  matters.  But  the  revolutionary  spirit  that  pervaded 
Europe  in  that  memorable  year  had  wrested  from  Pius  various 


things  he  did  not  like.  The  wave  of  freedom  was  sweeping 
over  Italy  too  rapidly,  bringing  with  it  increasing  changes  and 
demands,  lie  began  to  draw  back  in  his  policy,  and  to  resist 
the  innovating  spirit  of  reform.  The  war  against  Austria  he 
disapproved  of,  and  would  not  join,  declaring  that  he  could  not 
fight  against  fellow-christians  to  whom  he  owed  many  obliga- 
tions. When  the  Jesuits  indeed  were  expelled  from  Rome, 
March,  1848,  he  sanctioned  the  stop;  but  the  measure  was  nearly 
tantamount  to  the  shutting  up  of  all  good  schools  there.  He 
formed  Mamiani's  liberal  administration  reluctantly;  and  sighed 
for  the  triumph  of  Austrian  arms,  which  would  decide  the  fate 
of  revolutionary  policy.  His  popularity  was  now  gone.  The 
sanguine  hopes  raised  at  the  beginning  of  his  pontificate  were 
disappointed.  He  had  never  been,  however,  a  reformer  on  prin- 
ciple. All  his  good  measures  sprang  from  a  disposition  naturally 
mild  and  gentle,  inclined  to  moderation  and  beneficence,  rather 
than  from  political  sagacity  or  sound  judgment.  His  first  mea- 
sures of  reform  were  the  timid  steps  of  a  well-meaning  ruler. 
Hence  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  sad  experience  might  make  him  go 
back  to  the  old  policy  of  his  predecessor.  His  minister,  Count 
Rossi,  whom  he  unhappily  chose,  took  vigorous  measures  to 
establish  public  security,  reorganize  the  army,  and  introduce  a 
firm  rule.  But  he  was  mortally  stabbed  by  an  assassin;  nor  was 
any  attempt  made  to  punish  the  guilty  perpetrator.  Rossi's 
murder  was  but  the  prelude  to  a  measure  of  greater  daring.  Pius' 
palace  was  attacked,  Palma  mortally  wounded;  and  the  pontiff 
himself  in  disguise  obliged  to  flee  from  Rome  in  the  conveyance 
of  the  Bavarian  ambassador,  Count  Spaur,  to  Gaeta.  Here  he 
declared  all  that  had  been  enacted  in  Rome  since  15th  November, 
1848,  null  and  void.  A  republic  was  established  in  Rome  in 
the  pope's  absence,  which  continued  till  the  French  troops  took 
the  city,  3d  July,  1849,  after  a  noble  defence  on  the  part  of  the 
citizens.  The  pope  did  not  return  till  April  12,  1850.  He  had 
previously  promised  in  two  edicts  of  September,  1849,  different 
measures  of  reform,  such  as  the  introduction  of  a  council  of  state, 
the  creation  of  provincial  councillors,  &c,  and  an  amnesty ;  but 
little  real  good  resulted  from  any  of  the  reforms  actually  accom- 
plished. The  amnesty  was  marred  by  so  many  exceptions, 
that  the  president  of  the  French  republic  himself  recommended 
greater  liberality  to  the  three  cardinals  whom  Pius  had  charged 
with  its  execution.  As  the  French  soldiers  are  still  in  Rome, 
and  Austrian  rule  prevails  in  the  northern  provinces,  the  pope 
has  not  yet  recovered  the  individual  administration  of  affairs 
in  his  own  territory.  Little  good  has  resulted  from  the  French 
occupation  of  Rome,  and  much  evil.  In  ecclesiastical  matters 
Pius  never  pretended  to  be  a  reformer.  Here  everything  has 
been  conducted  on  the  system  of  Gregory  XVI.  His  fust 
encyclical  letter  in  184G,  addressed  to  all  bishops,  proves  this; 
and  his  allocution  of  December,  1847,  confirms  it.  On  the 
3d  July,  1848,  he  announced  the  completion  of  a  concordat  with 
Russia;  in  1851  an  advantageous  arrangement  was  entered  into 
with  Tuscany;  and  in  the  same  year  a  favourable  concordat  with 
Spain.  An  attempt  to  arrange  England  into  dioceses,  with 
bishops  and  an  archbishop  of  Westminster,  met  with  a  storm  of 
indignation,  and  led  to  the  passing  of  a  bill  against  it,  July  5, 
1851.  A  similar  measure,  however,  was  effected  in  Holland,  in 
1853,  with  little  opposition.  In  France  the  influence  of  the 
catholic  church  has  been  visibly  augmented.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Germany,  as  the  measures  of  the  council  at  Wurtzburg 
show.  With  Austria  a  concordat  was  made  in  1855  ;  but  in 
Sardinia,  an  old  catholic  kingdom,  Pius  has  gained  no  advantage. 
On  the  contrary  affairs  in  it  took  such  a  turn,  that  he  renounced 
all  ecclesiastical  connection  with  Sardinia  and  became  its  political 
foe.  In  1854  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  concept im  was 
announced  as  a  tenet  of  the  church  by  Pius  from  his  throne  in 
St.  Peter's.  In  consequence  of  recent  political  events,  especially 
the  successes  of  Garibaldi  and  his  followers,  and  the  blow  given 
to  tyranny  at  Naples,  the  pope's  chair  has  been  an  uneasy  one. 
Yet  he  clings  with  pertinacity  to  all  the  church's  estates.  His 
minister,  Cardinal  Antonelli,  replies  with  firmness  to  the  Freni  h 
ambassador  at  Pome,  that  to  yield  aught  of  the  ancient  patrimony 
or  power  of  the  church  were  sacrilege.  Pius  therefore  lives  on 
the  past  rather  than  the  present;  and  hopes  for  a  better  future. 
As  to  what  the  future  of  the  papacy  may  be,  it  would  be  here 
out  of  place  to  speculate. — S.  D. 

PIZAPPO,  Fhancisco,  the  conqueror  of  Peru,  was  bum  at 
Truxillo,  a  city  of  Estremadura  in  Spain,  about  147G.  He  was 
the  illegitimate  child  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  a  colonel  of  infantry 
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who  had  served  with  di.-tinction  in  the  Italian  ware,  and  Francisca 
Gonzales,  a  person  of  humble  rank.     Colonel  Pizarro  had  other 
ite  sons,  some  of  whom  gained  fame  in 
ne  illustrious.     Of  the  youth  of  Francis 
little'is  known.     His  education  was  wholly  neglected;  he  never 
learned  either  to  read  or  write,  and  to  escape  from  the  occupation 
ine-herd  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier.     To  that  new  world  so 
fruitful  in  mi  [ventures,  where  Spain  was  for  a  season 

omnipotent,  he  turned  his  steps.  He  had  the  qualities  which 
command  success  and  vanquish  difficulties  ;  for  to  the  most 
daring  valour,  he  joined  the  most  indomitable  persistency,  and 
to  the  promptitude  of  the  soldier  the  craft  of  the  politician. 
After  being  conspicuously  associated  with  many  other  enterprises, 
Pizarro  accompanied  the  expedition  of  the  noble,  chivalrous,  but 
unfortunate  Balboa,  when  the  latter  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  conquest  of  .Mexico  by  Cortes  stirred  all  hearts ;  it  deeply 
stirred  the  heart  of  Pizarro.  When  Panama  rose  into  importance, 
many  were  the  aspirations  to  penetrate  the  coast  to  the  south, 
and  the  Alpine  ranges  behind.  Pizarro  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  Ahnagro,  a  military  officer  of  great  experience;  and  with 
Luque,  an  ecclesiastic.  By  the  help  chiefly  of  Luque,  funds  were 
raised,  and  two  small  vessels  were  purchased.  In  the  larger  of 
these  Pizarro,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  men,  set  sail  in  Novem- 
524.  Almagro  was  to  follow  in  the  other.  This  first 
.  rife  in  horrible  hardships,  was  rcsultless  except  in  reveal- 
ing lands  abounding  in  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  behind 
the  snowy  mountain  wall.  Early  in  1520,  by  a  fresh  agreement 
between  Luque,  Almagro,  and  Pizarro,  a  second  voyage  was 
resolved  on.  It  lasted  eighteen  months  or  more,  and  was  carried 
to  a  triumphant  issue  only  by  the  heroic  constancy  of  Pizarro. 
The  Spaniards  came  both  into  friendly  and  hostile  contact  with 
the  natives,  and  at  one  or  two  points  marched  into  the  interior. 
Considerable  was  the  booty  of  the  adventurers,  though  small 
when  compared  with  their  sufferings.  But  what  was  of  much 
more  importance  than  booty,  was  the  distinct  knowledge  which 
they  now  obtained  of  the  vast  and  prosperous  Peruvian  empire. 
To  subdue,  however,  a  realm  which  was  manifestly  civilized, 
though  in  a  singular  fashion,  and  which  was  reported  to  have 
immense  military-  resources,  could  not  be  the  affair  of  private 
individuals.  Application  was  first  made  to  the  governor  of 
Panama;  but  he,  either  from  ignorance  or  jealousy,  fiercely  dis- 
countenanced any  fresh  undertaking.  The  three  associates 
determined  therefore  to  appeal  to  the  crown.  Pizarro  was  chosen 
as  ambassador.  He  reached  Spain  in  the  summer  of  1528,  and 
was  introduced  to  the  young  emperor,  Charles  V.,  at  Toledo, 
Pizarro  enchanted  the  ear  of  the  monarch  with  the  story  he  had 
to  tell,  and  dazzled  his  eyes  with  specimens  of  the  wealth  of  Pern. 
Yet  month  after  month  passed  away  before  Pizarro  obtained  the 
indispensable  sanctions  which  he  sought.  In  July,  1529,  how- 
ever, he  received  the  royal  authority  to  discover  and  conquer  in 
those  regions  where  he  had  been  a  discoverer  and  a  conqueror 
already,  of  which,  the  name  of  New  Castile  being  conferred  on 
them,  he  was  appointed  governor  and  captain  general.  Proud 
of  his  new  honour,  prouder  of  his  coming  glories,  Pizarro  paid  a 
visit  to  his  native  place.  Three  brothers  on  the  father's  side, 
Hernando,  Gonzalo,  and  Juan,  and  one  on  the  mother's  side, 
Martinez  de  Alcantara,  were  glad  to  share  his  future  fortunes. 
In  January,  1531,  Pizarro,  having  on  board  three  vessels  one 
hundred  and  eighty  men  and  twenty-seven  horses,  started  for 
Panama  on  the  third  and  final  expedition  for  the  subjugation 
of  Peru.  Almagro  was  to  follow  with  reinforcements.  P< 
for  some  time  been  distracted  by  civil  wars.  Two  sons  of  the 
late  inca,  or  emperor,  had  contended  for  the  mastery.  Atahuallpa 
vanquished  his  brother  Huascar.  Though  Atahuallpa  had  a  high 
reputation  for  valour  and  for  military  and  political  skill,  he 
showed  both  cowardice  aad  incapacity  in  his  dealings  with  the 
Spaniards.  He  heard  that  the  Spaniards  had  landed  and  were 
crossing  the  Andes;  but  he  made  no  attempt  to  stop  their  march, 
though  in  many  a  defile  and  on  many  a  rocky  height  the  Spaniards 
could  have  been  dashed  to  pieces.  During  nearly  two  years 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  tat]  an,  Pizarro  had" once 

or  twice  received  reinforcements;  but  still  he  only  commanded 
rat  handful  of  men.  On  the  15th  November,  1532, 
Pizarro  and  his  troops  entered  the  city  of  Cuxamalca,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  which  the  huge  host  of  the  inca  was 
encamped.  Pizarro  sent  messages  to  the  inca,  professing  the 
most  peaceful  intentions.  Finally,  still  breathing  peace  he 
invited  the  inca  to  a  banquet.     Strangely  infatuated,  the  'inca 


accepted  the  invitation.  Unarmed  and  accompanied  by  unarmed 
men,  the  inca  came  in  state  to  Pizarro's  quarters.  Evening  had 
scarcely  closed,  when  with  unparalleled  and  unpardonable  perfidy 
Pizarro  gave  the  signal  for  perhaps  the  most  horrible  massacre 
in  history.  Ten  thousand  of  the  defenceless  Peruvians  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  murdered.  Pizarro  snatched  Atahuallpa  from 
the  general  doom,  though  from  no  merciful  motive.  The  bloody 
■  scenes  at  Cuxamalca  had  effectually  terrified  the  Peruvians,  and 
disarmed  all  resistance.  After  Pizarro  had  made  whatever  use 
of  the  wretched  inca  he  wished,  and  had  by  his  means  wrung 
treasure  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  empire,  he  condemned 
him  to  be  executed  under  the  pretext  that  he  had  engaged  in  a 
conspiracy.  Successful  distributions  of  the  enormous  spoil  had 
been  made  among  the  conquerors.  When  Pizarro,  however,  set 
foot  in  Cuzco,  the  capital  of  Peru,  he  and  his  bloodhounds  were 
disappointed  that  the  streets  were  not  literally  paved  with  gold,  and 
that  the  sky  did  not  rain  jewels,  so  insane  had  their  covetousness 
grown.  Having  nothing  further  to  fear  from  the  Peruvians, 
Pizarro  vigorously  commenced  the  consolidation  of  his  government 
and  the  colonization  of  the  extensive  and  valuable  territories 
which  he  had  brought  under  the  dominion  of  Spain.  In  January, 
1535,  he  founded  Lima,  at  first  called  the  City  of  kings.  As  a 
ruler  he  displayed  much  energy  and  sagacity,  and  though  he  was 
as  cruel  as  any  Spaniard  he  was  seldom  wantonly  cruel.  A 
rebellion  into  which  Almagro  was  provoked  by  the  repeated 
injustice  of  Pizarro,  and  by  the  insolence  of  Pizarro's  brother, 
was  with  some  difficulty  put  down ;  and  Almagro,  Pizarro's  old 
companion  in  arms,  was  executed  in  prison.  Risings  of  the 
Indians,  the  turbulence  of  his  own  countrymen,  troubled  Pizarro 
a  little;  still  he  reigned  at  Lima  with  tolerable  tranquillity,  and 
almost  like  a  king.  The  former  swine-herd  was  created  a  mar- 
quis; but  Pizarro  had  neither  the  vanity  nor  the  ostentation  of 
the  upstart.  On  the  2Gth  June,  1541,  Pizarro  was  assassinated 
in  his  owti  house  by  conspirators,  adherents  of  the  Almagro 
faction.  At  the  same  time  fell  his  brother  Alcantara.  Pizarro 
had  a  rather  imposing  presence,  natural  eloquence,  and  a  winning 
address.  Whether  he  was  a  simply  audacious  and  bad  man,  or 
a  really  great  man,  we  leave  each  reader  to  judge. — W.  SI— 1. 

PLANCK,  Gottlieb  Jacob,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
church  historians  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Niirtingen  on  the 
Neckar,  in  Wurteraherg,  on  the  15th  November,  1751,  and  was 
educated  in  the  university  of  Tubingen,  where  he  finished  his 
curriculum  of  theological  study  in  1774.  From  1775  to  1780 
he  held  the  office  of  repetent  or  college  tutor  in  the  same  univer- 
sity. From  1780  to  1784  he  laboured  at  Stuttgart  as  a 
preacher  and  professor  in  the  academy  or  high  school  of  that 
city,  and  here  he  finished  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  "  Ges- 
chichte  des  Protestantischen  Lehrbegriffs,"  a  history  of  the 
protestant  doctrinal  system.  This  publication  procured  him  in 
1784,  upon  the  death  of  Professor  W.  Fr.  Walch  of  Gottingen, 
the  honour  of  succeeding  to  his  vacant  chair,  and  in  Gottingen 
he  remained  without  any  further  change  in  his  outward  circum- 
stances to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  for  nearly  forty  years  a 
member  of  the  theological  faculty,  associated  first  with  Less  and 
Miller,  then  with  Schleusner  and  Amnion,  Stiiudlin,  Eichhorn, 
and  Pott,  and  last  of  all  with  his  son  Heinrich  Planck,  Liicke, 
and  Gieseler,  all  of  them  men  of  distinction  in  theological 
science.  He  survived  till  31st  August,  1833,  when  he  died  in 
his  eighty-third  year.  His  two  principal  works  were  the  history 
of  protestant  doctrine,  already  named ;  and  his  "  Geschichte  dcr 
Christlich  Kirchlichen  Gesellschaftsverfassung,"  or  constitutional 
history  of  the  Church,  in  five  volumes,  1803-1809,  bringing 
down  the  history  till  the  Reformation. — P.  L. 

PLANCK,  H.  L.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Gottingen, 
19th  July,  1785.  He  studied  philology  and  philosophy  there 
under  Heyne,  Heeren,  and  Bouterwek,  and  theology  under  his 
father,  and  Stiiudlin,  Amnion,  and  Eichhorn.  In  180G  he 
became  repetent  along  with  Gesenius,  and  in  1807  began  a 
course  of  exegetical  lectures  on  the  New  Testament.  In  these 
lectures  he  devoted  special  attention  to  the  philology  of  the  New- 
Testament  and  the  criticism  of  the  text.  In  1810  he  was  made 
extraordinary  professor  of  theology,  and  in  1823  he  became  one 
of  the  ordinary  professors  of  the  faculty.  His  programme  delivered 
in  1810  on  taking  possession  of  his  professorship — "  De  vera 
natura  atque  indole  orationis  Grasea?  Novi  Testamenti "  was  a 
production  of  great  originality  and  value.  Winer,  the  chief 
authority  upon  this  subject,  assigns  to  its  author  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  who  discovered  the  errors  of  previous  writers  in 
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this  field,  and  gave  a  clear  and  complete  view  of  the  ; 
Greek  diction  of  the  New  Testament  books.     A  translation  of 

remarkable  dissertation  was  included  in  the 
philological  tracts  published  in  Clark's  Biblical  Cabinet,  under 
the  editorship  of  the  late  learned  Dr.  John  Brown.      It-;  author 

Opiated   and    partly  executed   a   larger  Murk   on   the  same 

subject,  "Isagoge  philologica  in  Novum  Testamentum,"  and  he 

pecimens  of  the  work  in  successive  programmes  in  1818, 

nd  1821,  but  the  completion  of  it  was  prevented  by  his 

early  death,      lie  was   Ion;;  subject   to  epilepsy,  which   cut  him 

oti'  in  1831 — two  years  before  the  death  of  his  Esther.    His  only 

Pther  works  of  importance  were  "Bemarksnpon  the  First  Epistle 

to  Timothy,"  1808,  in  which  he  defended  the  genuineness  of  the 

epistle  against  Schleiermacher;  "  Outline  of  a  new  Harmony  of 

the  three  first  Gospels,"  1809;  and  a  "  Sketch  of  the  Philosophy 

ion,''  1821,  in  which  be  follows  closely  the  results  of  the 

philosophy  of  Fries. — P.  L. 

PLANT. \,  Joseph,  an  eminent  philologist,  sometime  principal 
librarian  to  the  British  Museum,  was  born  in  the  Grisons,  Swit- 
zerland, 17  11.  His  lather  resided  in  England  from  1752,  as 
minister  of  the  German  reformed  church  in  London,  and  Italian 
master  to  Queen  Charlotte.  At  first  secretary  to  the  British 
minister  at  Brussels,  Planta  was  appointed  in  1773  assistant 
librarian  in  the  British  museum  ;  elected  F.B.S.  in  177  1,  he  was 
soon  requested  to  conduct  the  foreign  correspondence  of  the 
society,  and  in  177G  he  became  one  of  its  ordinary  secretaries. 
About  this  time  he  wrote  a  memoir  on  the  language  spoken  in 
the  Crisons,  which,  though  a  philological  tract,  received  the  pecu- 
liar honour  of  being  printed  in  the  society's  Transactions.  On 
the  resignation  of  Horsley,  afterwards  the  celebrated  bishop, 
Mr.  Planta  became  the  senior  secretary.  He  died  in  1827.  lie 
wrote  two  works  upon  Helvetic  affairs,  and  a  catalogue  of  the 
Cottonian  MSS.  in  the  British  museum. — T.  J. 

I'LAN UN,  ChristOPHEB,  a  celebrated  printer,  born  at  Mont 
Louis  in  1  511,  established  at  Antwerp  one  of  the  largest  printing 
houses  in  Europe.  Here  he  won  the  praise  of  Scaliger,  Lipsius, 
and  other  distinguished  men,  not  only  for  the  beauty  of  his  type, 
but  for  his  judicious  selection  of  authors  to  be  printed,  and  for 
his  liberality  to  the  many  men  of  letters  whom  he  employed  in 
correcting  the  press.  At  this  establishment  was  produced  what 
may  be  considered  his  greatest  work,  the  Antwerp  Polyglot.  He 
was  likewise  the  owner  of  printing  houses  at  Paris  and  Leyden, 
which  he  bestowed  as  marriage  portions  on  his  daughters.  From 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  he  received  the  title  of  archi-typographus, 
accompanied  by  a  princely  allowance,  for  the  maintenauce  of  his 
establishments.  Plantin  died  in  1589,  and  a  monument  is 
erected  to  him  in  the  great  church  of  Antwerp.  He  took  for  his 
device  a  pair  of  compasses,  with  the  motto  "Lahore  et  con- 
stantia." — W.  J.  P. 

PLANUDES,  Maximts,  of  Constantinople,  a  Greek  monk  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  Andronicus  the  Elder  sent  him  to  Venice 
in  the  suite  of  an  ambassador,  and  he  became  so  openly  a  favourer 
of  the  Latin  church  that  he  was  put  in  prison,  and  only  obtained 
his  release  by  writing  against  the  Latins — in  such  a  way,  how- 
ever, that  some,  as  Cardinal  Bessarion,  believe  he  was  insincere. 
■p  full  of  absurd  stories,  and  a  collection  of 
fables  in  £sop'e  name,  hut  probably  written  by  himself.  He  is 
best  known  for  his  edition  of  the  Anthology,  a  collection  of  Greek 
epigrams,  made  originally  by  Constantinus  Ccphalas,  and  first 
printed  at  Florence  in  1191.  He  translated  Ovid's  Metamor- 
into  Greek  prose,  and  Cicsar's  Commentaries,  although 
this  last  is  doubtful.  He  also  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Emperor 
Johannes  Palx'ologus,  and  some  other  works.  He  has  no  merit 
M  a  writer.  It  is  unknown  where  he  died,  but  Vossius  says  he 
was  living  in  1370.— B.  II.  C 

PLATINA,  Babtolomio  <>  (family  name,  Saocbi),  born  in 
1421  in  1'iadena  (  Latin,  Platina),  a  village  between  Cremona 
and  Mantua;  died  of  the  plague  21st  September,  1-181.  Of 
obscure  family,  Sacchi  served  as  a  soldier  in  his  youth  under 
Francesco  Sforza.  Afterwards  taking  a  turn  to  letters  he  came 
to  Koine  towards  1100,  under  the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Fran- 
cesco Gonzaga,  entered  holy  orders,  and  was  enrolled  by  Pope 
Pius  II.  in  his  new  college  of  Abhreviators.  The  accession  of 
the  next  pope,  Paul  II.  (1-lC-l),  was  calamitous  to  Platina.  His 
oiiice  was  abolished  in  1465,  and  himself  imprisoned  for  four 
months  for  a  somewhat  seditious  remonstrance;  and  in  1468, 
being  a  member  of  the  Etonian  Academy  of  Pomponius  Lxtus, 
he  shared  the  ruin  of  that  body  and  again  suffered  imprisonment, 
Vol..  III. 


lasting  for  a  _\car,  and   torture,  upon   ■ 
trumpery,  of  here  y  and  conspu  [V.,  succeeding  in 

1171,  made  Platina  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  and  he  : 
among  the  foremost  men  of  letters  of  hi.  age,  bearing 

high   moral  character.      II  ;n  Latin,  are 

treatises,  moral,  sanitary,  i  ief  being  the 

"  Lives  of  the   Po]  Peter  to  Paul  IL, 

1179,  Written    on    the-  whole  with    laudable    force    SJld    elegance, 
critical  acumen,  and  often  merited  severity.  —  W.  M.  K. 

PLATO,  the  most  celebrated  phi!  ttiqnity,  was 

born  at  Athens,  or,  by  some  accounts,  in  lie-  neighbouring  island 

ina,  iii  429  ;•  ir  in  which  • 

statesman    Pericles  died.     His  lineage  was  ancient  and  illus- 
trious, ascending  on  his   father's   side  to  Codrus,   and   on  his 
mother's  to  Solon.     His  original  name,  Arist<  i  lea,  was  i 
into  Plato  (i).«n(,  broad),  either  on  account  of  the  breadth  of 
his  chest  or  the  comprehensiven.  Fable  threw 

her  marvels  around  his  infancy.      While  his  father  and  : 
were  sacrificing  to  the  nymphs  and  graces  on  Mount  IP. I 
and  their  child  was  sleeping  in  a  bower  of  myrtles,  a  swarm  of 
bees  are  said  to  have  alighted  harmlessly  on  his  lips — an  ingenious 
fancy  suggested,  we  may  suppose,  by  the  murmuring  sw. 
of  his  style.     His  youth  and  early  manhood  were  coincident 
with  his  country's  decline.     The  unfortunate  expedition  of  the 
Athenians  against  Sicily  took  place  in    115   v..<\,  and  Athens 
never  recovered  her  position  as  the  head  of  the  Greek  states  after 
this  misdirected  enterprise.    Its  disastrous  effects,  combined  w  Ufa 
the  unprosperous  issue  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  seems  to  have 
given  Plato  a  strong  distaste  for  public  life,  to  the  highest  offices 
of  which  his  rank  and  talents  might  have  entitled  him  to 
He  saw  his  country  now  reaping  the  fruits  sown  by  the  rule  of 
an  unbridled  democracy,  and  the  self-seeking  morality  of  the 
sophists;  and  turning  away  from  political  strife  he  devoted  him- 
self to  philosophy,  and  to  the  construction  of  that  ideal  city  which 
is  not  made  by  the  private  passions  of  men,  but  "is  founded  i:i 
reason,  although  it  exists  nowhere  on  the  earth"  (Bepublic,  p. 
592).      This,  however,  was  the  work  of  his  later  years. 

At  the  age-  of  twenty  Plato  made  the  acquaintance  of  S< 
an  event  too  remarkable  not  to  be  embellished  by  marvellous 
accompaniments.  Socrates  dreamt  that  a  young  swan  came 
flying  towards  him  from  an  altar  in  the  groves  of  Academus, 
and  after  resting  on  his  bosom  soared  up  into  the  clouds,  pouring 
forth  strains  which  ravished  the  souls  both  of  gods  and  men. 
The  next  day  Plato  was  introduced  to  him,  when  he  immediately 
recognized  in  him  the  young  swan  of  his  dream.  Thus  did 
fiction,  with  a  tine  feeling  of  the  truth,  seek  to  give  expr 
to  the  wonderful  affinity  which  drew  together  these  two  gifted 
natures  :  for  never  were  two  minds  connected  by  closer  intel- 
lectual and  moral  sympathies.  Each  gave  completion  and 
symmetry  to  the  other :  without  the  magical  influence  of 
Socrates,  Plato  might  have  lived  in  vain;  and  without  the  pene- 
trating insight  of  Plato,  Socrates  would  have  come  down  to  us 
the  excellent  and  sensible,  but  rather  common-place  moral  pre- 
ceptor depicted  in  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon.  His  profounder 
lessons  would  not  have  found  their  way  to  posterity. 

Plato  passed  about  ten  years  in  close  companionship  with 
Socrates.  In  399  B.C.  his  great  master  had  to  drink  the  fatal  cup, 
a  catastrophe  caused,  not,  as  is  usually  said,  by  the  machinations 
of  the  sophists,  but  rather  by  the  intolerance  of  the  conservative 
and  orthodox  party  at  Athens,  which  clung  with  unquestion- 
ing servility  to  the  traditional  beliefs,  and  were  offended  by  the 
freedom  of  inquiry  which  the  Socratic  method  of  discussion  had 
done  so  much  to  promote  and  extend.  By  the  death  of  Socrates 
his  disciples  were  dispersed.  Plato  sought  refuge  at  Megan,  a 
town  situated  about  twenty-live  miles  from  Athens,  ii 
was  hospitably  entertained  by  his  friend  Euclides,  who  had  also 
been  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  and  who  had  founded  a  philosophical 
school  at  this  place.  It  is  probable  that  Plato  composed  icvcral  of 
Lis  "Dialogues''  at  M 

how  long  Plato  remained  at  Megara  is  uncertain.  It  is  also 
doubtful  whether  he  revisited  Athens,  and  taught  there  for  some 
time  before  setting  out  on  his  travels.  All  that  is  known  with 
certainty  is,  that  during  the  ten  years  subsequent  to  the  death  of 
Socrates,  he  visited  Egypt  and  Cyrene,  where  he  studied  geo- 
metry under  the  celebrated  mathematician  Theodoras;  that  ho 
travelled  into  Southern  Italy,  attracted  thither  by  the  fame  of 

uigorean  philosophy;  and  that  he  spent  some  time 
court  of  the  Sicilian  tyrant  DionyehlS.     His  moral  and  political 
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counsels  are  said  to  have  so  much  offended  this  despot's  pride, 

that  he  shipped  him  off  to  be  sold  :is  a  slave  in  the  market  at 

He  waa  bought  by  a  Cyrenaic  philosopher,  Anniceris, 

.re  him  his  liberty,  and  generously  restored  him  to  Athens, 
l'lato  was  about  :  I   ace  when  he  returned  to  his 

native  city.  He  established  a  philosophical  school  in  the  groves 
lemus,  an  ancient  hero  to  whom  the  ground  formerly 
belonged,  and  who  had  presented  it  to  the  public  for  a  gymna- 
sium. Here  he  lived,  and  wrote,  and  lectured  during  a  period  of 
more  than  forty  years,  interrupted  only  by  two  short  visits  to 
Sicily.  What  again  drew  him  thither  after  the  bad  treatment  he 
had  received,  was  probably  the  hope  of  being  permitted  by  the 
younger  Dionysios  to  attempt  the  realization  of  his  ideal  republic 
in  the  city  of  Syracuse.  If  so,  his  hopes  were  disappointed.  Plato 
died  at  Athens  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  347  B.C. 

The  philosophy  of  Plato  is  usually  and  conveniently  divided  into 
Dialectic  (or  metaphysics),  Physics,  and  Ethics.  Dialectic  is  his 
peculiar  contribution  to  science.  In  ethics  he  followed  out  the 
principles  of  Socrates ;  in  physics  he  borrowed  much  from  the  older 
cosmogonies ;  but  in  dialectic  he  is  eminently  original,  although 
here  too  the  Socratic  influences  are  discernible.  Dialectic  is 
the  science  of  ideas.  What  then  are  ideas'?  These  will  be  best 
understood  if  we  first  state  the  opinion  which  the  theory  of  ideas 
was  designed  to  correct  or  supplement ;  for  it  may  be  assumed 
as  a  general  rule  in  philosophy,  that  every  new  doctrine  has  for 
its  object  the  correction  either  of  some  antecedent  scientific 
eiTOr,  or  of  some  natural  oversight  incident  to  ordinary  thinking  ; 
from  which  it  follows  that  to  understand  a  new  doctrine  we  must 
first  understand  the  old  opinion  to  which  it  is  opposed.  In  this 
case  the  old  opinion  was  the  system  which  is  aptly  described  by 
the  one  word  "  sensationalism."  This  scheme,  which  resolves 
all  thought  and  knowledge  into  sensation,  and  represents  man 
as  essentially  a  sensational  creature,  has,  in  one  form  or  another, 
found  zealous  advocates  in  every  period  of  philosophy,  and  its 
plausibility  recommends  it  to  the  natural  sentiments  of  mankind. 
But  if  true,  it  levels  all  the  higher  pretensions  of  our  nature, 
by  leaving  no  essential  distinction  between  human  beings  and 
animals.  It  robs  man  of  reason  as  his  peculiar  endowment,  and 
removes  the  foundations  of  morality.  Hence,  if  this  doctrine 
has  been  strongly  supported,  it  has  been  no  less  strenuously 
impugned.  And  pre-eminent  among  its  earliest  opponents  stands 
the  philosopher  whose  opinions  are  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
The  purport  of  the  Platonic  theory  is  that,  in  the  constitution 
of  knowledge,  sensation  so  far  from  being  the  whole  is,  in  truth, 
a  very  insignificant  part.  Ideas,  not  sensations,  are  the  light 
of  our  knowledge,  as  may  perhaps  be  understood  from  the 
following  plain  illustration.  I  have,  let  me  suppose,  a  sensation 
of  red  and  a  sensation  of  blue.  I  observe  further,  that  the  red 
and  the  blue  resemble  each  other  in  being  colours,  and  differ  from 
each  other  in  being  different  colours.  But  I  have  no  sensation 
of  this  resemblance  or  of  this  difference.  I  have  only  sensations 
of  the  red  and  the  blue;  I  have  not  the  slightest  sensation  of 
their  similarity  or  dissimilarity.  These  are  pure  ideas.  But 
deprive  me  of  these  ideas,  prevent  me  from  noting  any  resem- 
blance or  any  difference  between  the  red  and  the  blue,  and 
although  my  sensations  of  these  colours  would  remain,  my 
knowledge  of  them  would  depart — so  essential  are  ideas  to  the 
existence  of  knowlege,  so  impotent  are  sensations,  without  ideas, 
to  instruct  us  even  in  the  most  elementary  truths.  This  case 
may  further  serve  to  illustrate  a  subject  on  which  Plato  has 
I  estowed  a  good  deal  of  elaborate  treatment— the  conversion, 
namely,  of  the  human  soul  from  ignorance  to  true  knowledge. 
The  ignorant  and  unconverted  soul  supposes  that  its  knowledge 
of  colours  is  due  to  the  impressions  which  it  receives.  The  con- 
verted soul  is  aware  that  this  knowledge  is  due,  not  to  these 
impressions,  but  to  the  ideas  of  resemblance  and  difference  (and 
some  other  ideas),  by  which  these  impressions  are  accompanied, 
but  with  which  they  are  not  by  any  means  identical.  Apply 
this  doctrine  to  the  whole  sensible  phenomena  of  the  universe, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  we  learn  nothing  from  them,  but  that 
our  knowledge  of  outward  things  is  based  entirely  upon  ideas, 
and  is  effected  solely  by  their  mediation. 

Perhaps  some  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  Platonic  and  the  sen- 
sational theories,  it'  we  bring  out  the  opposition  between  them  by 
considering  the  difference  between  merely  feelincj  a  sensation  and 
thinking  a  »  n  ion.  The  person  who  merely  feels  a  sensation, 
and  from  whose  mind  every  trace  of  thought  is  supposed  to  be 
banished,  cannot  travel  mentally  one  hairsbreadth  beyond  the  sen- 


sation which  engrosses  him.  However  keen  the  sensation  may  be, 
he  is  tied  down  rigorously  to  that  single  experience,  and  can  take 
nothing  else  into  account;  for  sensation  cannot  take  into  account 
anything  except  itself.  And  suppose  that  this  person  experiences 
another  or  twenty  other  sensations,  still  so  long  as  he  is  without 
ideas  he  is  just  where  he  was  when  he  had  only  one  sensation. 
He  is  in  a  state  of  blank  unintelligence,  for  he  cannot,  by  means 
of  mere  sensation,  so  pass  from  one  sensation  to  another  as  to 
make  any  comparison  amongst  them.  Lively  as  his  sensations 
may  be,  no  knowledge  of  them  has  as  yet  taken  place,  no 
knowledge  as  yet  is  possible.  But  now  let  this  person  think 
his  sensation,  instead  of  merely  feeling  it,  and  observe  what 
happens  His  mind  goes  beyond  the  sensation,  and  takes  in 
something  more.  He  refers  the  sensation  to  a  class  ;  he  brings 
into  connection  with  it  something  different  from  itself.  This  ho 
does  in  simply  thinking  that  it  is  ;  for  Being  is  no  sensation ;  it 
is  a  thought.  To  explicate  completely  the  difference  between 
thought  and  sensation  would  carry  us  much  too  far.  But  this 
fact  is  certain,  that  in  thinking  a  sensation  something  is  present 
to  the  mind,  which  is  not  present  to  it  when  it  merely  feels  the 
sensation.  That  something  is  a  Platonic  idea.  And  thus  the 
doctrine  which  would  build  up  knowledge  out  of  mere  sensations 
is  displaced.  The  signal  importance  of  ideas  is  the  less  readily 
appreciated  from  its  being  impossible  for  us  to  realize  actually  the 
sensational  condition  as  it  is  when  deprived  altogether  of  their  light. 
This  can  only  be  surmised  or  reached  by  the  way  of  supposition. 

Ideas  may  be  further  explained  by  observing  that  what  is 
present  to  the  mind  when,  instead  of  merely  feeling,  it  thinks 
and  knows,  is  a  class,  genus,  or  species.  All  general  conceptions, 
such  as  man,  animal,  tree,  are  ideas  ;  they  are  also  called  uni- 
versals,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  particulars  which  are 
included  under  them.  The  modern  logical  theory  of  general 
conceptions  may  be  here  contrasted  with  the  Platonic  doctrine. 
According  to  the  modern  doctrine,  the  mind  commences  with  a 
knowledge  of  particulars  and  then  proceeds,  by  a  method  of 
abstraction  and  generalization  (which  consists  in  attending  to 
agreements  and  leaving  out  of  view  differences),  to  fabricate 
general  conceptions  or  ideas.  Here  two  errors  are  committed. 
First,  it  is  impossible  for  knowledge  to  commence  with  particu- 
lars, for  particulars  can  only  be  known  or  thought  of  in  the  act 
which  assigns  them  to  a  class ;  and,  secondly,  the  problem 
being,  What  is  the  origin  of  our  knowledge  ?  this  explanation, 
leaving  that  problem  unresolved,  merely  explains  our  ideas  as 
arising  out  of  our  knowledge !  The  Platonic  doctrine  is  very 
different,  and  much  more  to  the  purpose.  According  to  Plato, 
the  first  stage  of  knowledge  is,  not  the  apprehension  of  par- 
ticulars, but  the  apprehension  of  ideas  or  universals,  and  the 
application  of  these  to  particulars.  This  solution,  at  any  rate, 
meets  the  problem,  because  it  makes  knowledge  to  originate  in 
ideas,  and  not  ideas  to  have  their  origin  in  knowledge.  The 
Platonic  theory  may  be  summed  up  by  saying,  that  the  mind 
thinks  and  knows  by  means  of  genera  and  species.  These  are 
the  laws  under  which  all  intelligence  must  work.  They  are 
the  essential  conditions  of  all  thought,  all  knowledge,  and  all 
existence.  It  is  impossible  for  a  thing  either  to  exist,  or  to  be 
known,  except  as  an  instance  of  some  genus  or  species.  Genera 
and  species — in  other  words,  ideas — are  thus  the  most  objective, 
the  most  independent,  the  most  real,  and  the  most  enduring  of 
all  things,  inasmuch  as  they  are  the  necessary  laws  or  principles 
on  which  all  being  and  all  knowing  are  dependent.  Such  is 
the  realism  of  Plato — a  doctrine  much  truer  and  more  profound 
than  cither  the  nominalism  or  conceptualism  by  which  it  has 
been  succeeded. 

The  physics  of  Plato  may  be  passed  over  as  presenting  few 
points  of  interest  or  intelligibility.  His  ethics  have  a  stronger 
claim  on  our  attention.  Plato's  moral  philosophy  will  be  best 
understood  by  being  confronted  with  that  of  the  sophists,  against 
which  it  was  specially  directed,  just  as  his  theory  of  ideas  was 
designed  to  refute  their  theory  of  knowledge.  If  man  be  nothing 
but  an  aggregate  of  sensations,  he  can  have  no  other  end  than 
sensational  enjoyment,  and  no  other  principle  of  action  than 
selfishness.  Such,  accordingly,  was  the  general  purport  of  the 
sophistical  morality,  although  someof  its  expounders  recoiled  from 
the  extreme  conclusions  to  which  their  principles  led.  Others, 
however,  were  less  scrupulous.  They  explained  the  origin  of 
justice  in  this  curious  fashion.  The  best  condition,  they  said,  in 
which  a  man  can  be  placed,  is  that  in  which  he  can  injure  others 
with  impunity ;  the  worst  is  that  in  which  he  can  be  injured 
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without  the  power  of  defence  or  retaliation.  But  men  cannot 
always  assure  themselves  of  the  best  condition,  or  guard  against 
falling  into  the  worst.  This  consideration  leads  them  to  a  com- 
promise, in  which  they  consent  to  abandon  the  former  condition 
in  order  to  escape  the  latter,  the  evils  of  which  outweigh  the 
advantages  of  the  other  state.  This  compromise  is  itself  justice, 
and  such  are  the  circumstances  in  which  that  virtue  originates. 
From  this  it  follows  that  the  semblance  of  justice  is  better  than 
the  reality;  because  the  semblance  will  prevent  others  from 
injuring  us,  while  it  will  yet  enable  us  to  injure  them  to  our  heart's 
content. — (Republic,  p.  358,  9.)  In  answer  to  this  sophistical 
deduction,  Plato  argues  that  justice  is  not  (as  this  doctrine 
assumes)  an  unessential  attribute,  but  is  itself  the  essence  and 
organization  of  the  soul.  The  semblance  of  justice,  he  says,  with- 
out the  reality,  is  no  more  a  good  thing  for  its  possessor,  than  the 
semblance  of  order  is  a  good  thing  in  a  nation  when  all  its  ranks 
are  in  a  condition  of  anarchy  and  rebellion,  or  than  the  appearance 
of  health  is  a  good  thing  in  the  human  body  when  all  its  organs 
are  really  in  a  state  of  disease.  It  is  principally  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  virtue  must  be  a  reality,  and  not  a  sham,  that 
Plato,  in  his  "  Republic,"  has  drawn  a  parallel  between  the 
soul  of  man  and  the  political  constitution  of  a  state.  Just  as  a 
state  cannot  exist  unless  it  is  sustained  by  political  justice,  that 
is  to  say,  unless  the  rightful  rulers  rule,  and  are  aided  by  the 
military,  and  unless  the  inferior  orders  obey ;  so  the  individual 
soul  does  not  truly  and  healthfully  exist  unless  it  is  the 
embodiment  of  private  or  personal  justice,  that  is  to  say, 
unless  reason  rules  the  lower  appetites,  and  is  aided  in  its 
government  by  the  more  heroic  passions  of  our  nature.  In  short, 
just  as  a  state  without  justice — that  is,  without  the  due  sub- 
jection of  the  governed  to  the  governing  powers — is  a  state 
disorganized ;  so  a  soul  without  justice — that  is,  without  the 
proper  subordination  of  the  inferior  to  the  superior  principles  of 
our  constitution — is  a  soul  undone.  A  character  which  wears 
the  mask  without  having  the  substance  of  virtue,  is  no  better, 
indeed  is  worse  off,  than  a  sick  body  which  presents  the  mere 
appearance  of  health.  Such  is  the  scope  (in  so  far  as  a  few 
sentences  can  give  it)  of  the  moral  philosophy  of  Plato  in  its 
more  popular  aspect,  as  presented  to  us  in  the  "  Republic." 
He  treats  the  subject  more  metaphysically  in  the  "  Philebus ;" 
but  the  result  reached  is  in  both  cases  the  same.  The  main- 
tenance of  that  organization  of  the  soul  in  which  reason  rules 
and  passion  obeys — this  is  the  end  to  be  aimed  at  by  man, 
rather  than  happiness  or  pleasure. 

But  more  important  than  any  results,  either  moral  or  meta- 
physical, which  have  been  brought  to  maturity  by  Plato,  are  the 
inexhaustible  germs  of  latent  wealth  which  his  writings  contain. 
Every  time  his  pages  are  turned,  they  throw  forth  new  seeds  of 
wisdom,  new  scintillations  of  thought — so  teeming  is  the  fertility, 
so  irrepressible  the  fulness,  of  his  genius.  All  philosophy, 
speculative  and  practical,  has  been  foreshadowed  by  his  prophetic 
intelligence,  often  dimly,  but  always  so  attractively  as  to  whet 
the  curiosity  of  those  who  have  chosen  him  for  their  guide. 

The  best  modem  editions  of  Plato  are  those  by  Bekker,  Stall- 
baum,  and  C.  I".  Hermann.  In  this  country  Mr.  Jowett,  the 
accomplished  professor  of  Greek  at  Oxford,  is  superintending  an 
edition,  of  which  the  highest  expectations  may  be  formed.  Of  this 
edition,  only  two  dialogues,  the  "  Philebus"  and  the  "  Theastetus," 
have  as  yet  been  published — the  former  being  edited  by  Mr. 
Poste  and  the  latter  by  Mr.  Lewis  Campbell,  two  thoroughly 
competent  scholars,  whose  notes,  philological  and  philosophical, 
are  in  the  highest  degree  useful  and  appropriate.  Schleiermacher's 
German,  and  Cousin's  French  translation  of  Plato's  works,  are 
much  esteemed,  and  are  accompanied  by  excellent  introductions. 
Of  the  highest  value,  too,  are  Steinhart's  introductions  which 
accompany  the  recent  German  translation  by  Miiller.  Among 
German  writers,  Hegel  and  Zeller,  Hermann,  Munk  and  Susemihl 
may  be  mentioned  as  able  and  learned  expositors  of  Plato. 
The  English  translation  of  Sydenham  and  Taylor  has  been 
superseded  by  a  better  one  recently  published  by  Mr.  Bohn. 
The  li  Republic"  has  been  translated  with  remarkable  fidelity 
and  spirit  by  Messrs.  Vaughan  and  Davies  of  Cambridge;  and 
Dr.  Whewell  has  done  good  service  to  the  cause  of  Platonic 
literature  by  abridging  (with  explanations)  the  more  important 
"  Dialogues,"  and  clothing  them  in  a  garb  of  masculine  and  idio- 
matic English,  which  cannot  fail  to  introduce  them  to  many 
readers  to  whom  they  might  otherwise  have  been  uninteresting 
or  inaccessible. — J.  F.  F. 


PLATON,  Beffschin,  metropolitan  of  Moscow,  and  a  cele- 
brated Russian  preacher  and  theologian,  was  born  in  1737  at 
the  village  of  Tchashnikoff,  where  his  father  was  priest.  In  1775 
he  was  made  archbishop  of  Moscow,  and  in  1787  metropolitan. 
He  crowned  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  1801,  and  after  receiving 
numerous  decorations  and  marks  of  favour  from  the  crown,  he 
resigned,  in  1811,  his  official  dignities,  and  retired  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Bethania,  where  he  had  founded  an  academy.  He  was 
drawn  thence  once  more  into  active  life  by  the  French  invasion, 
when  he  appeared  at  Moscow,  rousing  the  patriotism  of  his  coun- 
trymen by  his  eloquence.  His  works  have  been  published  at 
Moscow  in  twenty  volumes.     He  died  in  1812. — R.  H. 

PLAUTUS.  Trrufl  Marcius,  the  Latin  poet,  was  born  at  a 
village  in  Umbria  about  254  B.C.  He  seems  to  have  come  to 
Rome  at  an  early  age,  and  lived  there  for  some  years  in  humble 
circumstances.  About  the  age  of  thirty  he  is  supposed  to  have 
entered  on  his  dramatic  career,  shortly  before  the  commencement 
of  the  second  Punic  war.  He  continued  to  write  for  the  stage 
during  forty  years  with  great  popular  success,  and  died  184  B.C. 
His  reputation  as  a  poet  continued  to  nourish  in  succeeding 
generations,  and  Cicero,  in  warmly  extolling  his  excellence, 
expresses  the  universal  judgment  of  antiquity.  The  somewhat 
disparaging  language  of  Horace  is  the  only  exception  to  an 
otherwise  unanimous  admiration.  Happily  we  are  enabled  to 
judge  for  ourselves  of  his  merits,  twenty  of  his  best  and  most 
genuine  comedies  having  come  down  to  us.  The  plots  and 
materials  of  his  plays,  Plautus,  like  Terence  after  him,  borrowed 
from  the  Greek,  mostly  from  the  Athenian  poets  of  the  new 
comedy,  especially  Philemon,  Diphilus,  and  Menander.  But  as 
none  of  the  Greek  originals  are  extant,  it  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain with  any  precision  how  much  he  borrowed  from  them — how 
much  was  created  by  his  own  genius.  The  "  Aulularia,"  the 
"Captivi,"  the  "Miles  Gloriosus,"  and  the  "  Trinummus,"  are 
among  the  most  interesting  of  his  plays.  Plautus  is  especially 
valuable  to  us  on  two  grounds  besides  his  intrinsic  merits : — 1. 
As  the  only  literary  monument  of  his  age  which  has  descended 
to  ns  in  anything  more  than  a  fragmentary  condition;  2.  As 
the  best  exponent  we  have  of  a"ncient  Roman  customs  and 
manners.  Although  there  are  many  useful  editions  of  separate 
plays  of  Plautus,  a  good  edition  of  his  entire  works  is  still  a 
desideratum  in  scholarship. — G. 

PLAYFAIR,  John,  an  eminent  Scottish  mathematician,  was 
born  on  the  10th  of  March,  1748,  at  Benvie  in  Forfarshire,  of 
which  his  father  was  parish  minister,  and  died  in  Edinburgh  on 
the  19th  of  July,  1819.  He  received  his  early  education  from 
his  father,  and  was  then  sent  to  the  university  of  St.  Andrews 
to  study  theology.  He  quitted  the  university  in  1773  to  become 
assistant  to  his  father,  on  whose  death  in  1782  he  was  appointed 
to  the  vacant  cure.  On  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh  in  1784,  he  became  one  of  its  members;  in  1789  he 
was  elected  its  secretary,  and  at  a  later  period  its  president.  In 
1785  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.  In  1805  he  resigned  that  chair,  in  order  to 
become  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  same  university, 
which  latter  office  he  held  until  his  death.  He  was  for  a  long 
time  president  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  His  most  useful  mathe- 
matical work  was  an  edition  of  Euclid,  with  notes  and  a  supple- 
ment, which  is  still  held  in  high  esteem  as  an  elementary  book; 
the  most  original  of  the  many  detached  mathematical  papers 
which  he  published  is  perhaps  that  on  Porisms.  He  took  a 
strong  interest  in  geology  and  philosophy,  and  was  an  ardent 
defender  of  the  theory  of  Hutton  (q.r.),  of  which  he  published  a 
defence  in  1802.  He  travelled  in  the  Alps  and  in  Italy,  in  order 
to  study  the  geology  of  those  regions.  He  was  much  loved  and 
respected  by  his  friends  and  neighbours.  A  monument  to  his 
memory  stands  on  the  Calton  Hill,  Edinburgh.  In  1805  he 
published  an  able  defence  of  his  successor  in  the  chair  of  mathe- 
matics, Leslie  (q.v.~)  against  an  imputation  of  heresy  to  which 
the  latter  was  subjected  on  account  of  his  opinions  as  to  the 
relation  between  cause  and  effect. — W.  J.  M-  R- 

PLAYFAIR.  William,  an  ingenious  mechanical  inventor  and 
prolific  writer,  brother  of  the  celebrated  Professor  Playfair,  was 
born  in  1759.  At  an  early  age  he  showed  a  decided  taste  for 
mechanics,  which  induced  his  friends  to  apprentice  him  to  a 
millwright.  At  a  subsequent  period  he  was  engaged  as  a 
draughtsman  by  the  celebrated  James  Watt.  His  unsettled  dis- 
position seems  to  have  prevented  him  from  steadily  prosecuting 
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Lis  profession ;  and  although  lie  made  many  useful  mechanical 
discoveries,  they  appear  to  have  yielded  little  profit  to  the  inven- 
tor. Among  the  most  important  of  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  discover/of  the  French  telegraph,  the  manufacture  of  sashes 
composed  of  copper,  zinc,  and  iron,  and  the  construction  of  a 
rolling  mill  on  a  new  plan.  While  occupied  v.  ith  these  pursuits. 
he  busied  himself  with  the  composition  of  a  vast  number  of 
pamphlets  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  literary  and  political.  He 
at  one  time  carried  on  the  business  of  a  silversmith  in  London. 
He  nest  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  assisted  in  forming  the 
colony  of  Scots  in  America.  When  the  devolution  broke  out, 
he  narrowly  escaped  arrest  as  an  aristocrat.  He  succeeded  in 
reaching  London,  however,  where  he  projected  a  security  bank 
for  lending  money  in  small  sums,  but  through  carelessness  and 
mismanagement  it  became  bankrupt.  On  the  downfall  of  Napo- 
leon Mr.  Playfair  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  became  editor  of 
Galignani's  Messenger.  But  a  prosecution  for  libel  compelled 
him  once  more  to  take  up  his  residence  in  London.  Thence- 
forward he  depended  for  subsistence  upon  his  pen.  His  writ- 
re  for  the  most  part  of  a  fugitive  character,  connected 
with  the  politics  and  passing  events  of  the  day.  His  separate 
publications  are  said  to  amount  to  about  a  hundred.  He  died  at 
Covent  Garden  in  1823,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age. — J.  T. 
PLEYEL,  Ighace,  a  musician,  was  born  in  1757  at  Rup- 
perstahl,  a  small  village  within  a  few  leagues  of  Vienna.  He 
was  the  twenty-fourth  child  of  Martin  Pleyel,  a  schoolmaster 
of  that  place,  and  of  a  lady  of  noble  family,  disinherited  by 
her  parents  on  account  of  what  they  deemed  so  imprudent  a 
marriage.  She  died  in  giving  him  birth.  The  young  Ignace 
learned,  according  to  the  German  custom,  his  own  tongue,  the 
elements  of  the  Latin  language,  and  music,  all  at  the  same  time. 
His  natural  disposition  for  the  latter  induced  his  father  to  give 
him  Vanhall  as  a  master;  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was 
placed  under  the  instruction  of  Haydn,  with  whom  he  lived 
rive  years,  at  the  expense  of  one  hundred  louis  per  annum — a 
large  sum  at  that  period,  which  was  defrayed  by  the  Count 
Erdody,  a  wealthy  Hungarian  nobleman,  who,  struck  by  the 
talents  and  manners  of  the  youth,  took  him  under  his  protsction. 
In  1777  his  patron  allowed  him  to  visit  Italy,  and  at  Naples  his 
genius  for  instrumental  music  was  evinced  in  a  set  of  quartets, 
in  which  were  first  displayed  that  originality  of  melody  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  all  his  works,  and  a  manner  entirely  his 
own.  At  this  city  Pleyel  was  introduced  to  the  king,  who 
received  him  with  much  kindness,  and  desired  him  to  compose 
an  opera ;  his  "  Ifigenia  in  Aulide  "  was  in  consequence  produced, 
which  proved  successful,  but  it  was  the  first  and  last  work  of  the 
kind  from  the  same  pen.  In  1783  Pleyel  was  appointed  chapel- 
master  of  the  cathedral  of  Strasburg,  and  composed  sacred 
masses  and  motets.  From  the  above  period  to  the  year  1793, 
he  produced  nearly  all  those  works  which  wafted  his  fame  into 
every  city  in  Europe.  Scarcely  any  instrumental  music  was 
willingly  listened  to  but  that  which  he  had  created.  In  1791, 
Saloman  having  engaged  Haydn  to  compose  symphonies  for  his 
concerts,  the  managers  of  a  rival  institution  named  the  "  Pro- 
fessional Concert "  sent  for  Pleyel  to  supply  works  of  similar 
kind,  who  arrived  in  London,  and  produced  a  symphony  of 
considerable  merit,  as  well  as  a  charming  concertante  ;  but  in 
the  contest  with  the  father  of  this  high  class  of  composition  he 
had  no  chance.  The  concert,  which  was  under  the  direction  of 
feeble-minded  persons,  failed,  and  Pleyel  did  not  add  to  his 
reputation  by  the  part  he  had  taken  in  it ;  though  he  was  a 
pecuniary  gainer  to  the  amount  of  £1200,  with  which  sum  he 
purchased  an  estate  near  Strasbourg.  Suspected  of  aristocratic 
opinions,  Pleyel  was  in  1793  denounced  no  less  than  seven  times 
to  the  republican  authorities  at  Strasbourg,  and  at  length  fled, 
but  was  pursued  and  taken.  He  was  severely  interrogated,  and 
protested  his  civisme;  though  required,  as  a  proof  of  his  sincerity, 
to  set  the  music  to  a  kind  of  drama  for  the  anniversary  of  the 
10th  of  August.  He  of  course  consented,  and  was  allowed  to 
return  home  to  compose  the  work,  but  under  the  guard  of  two 
gendarmes,  and  almost  with  the  axe  suspended  over  him.  After 
an  uninterrupted  labour  of  seven  days,  the  music  was  finished, 
then  performed  under  the  author's  direction,  and  afforded  so 
much  satisfaction  to  the  Strasbourgers,  that  the  author  never 
after  was  suspected  of  encouraging  politics  at  all  adverse  to  the 
government.  Little  satisfied,  however,  with  an  occurrence  which 
had  put  on  so  threatening  an  aspect,  Pleyel  sold  his  estate  in  1795, 
went  to  Paris  with  all  his  family,  and  entered  into  a  commercial 


speculation,  becoming  publisher  of  music  and  manufacturer  of 
pianofortes.  The  enterprise  proved  successful,  and  the  business 
is  still  carried  on  by  his  son.  After  a  laborious  career,  Pleyel 
retired  to  enjoy  an  estate,  far  distant  from  Paris,  purchased  by 
the  fruits  of  his  talents  and  industry,  and  indulged  his  taste  for 
agriculture.  His  happiness  seemed  complete  ;  when  the  revolu- 
tion of  July  alarmed  a  mind  somewhat  enfeebled  by  age.  His 
fears  for  the  security  of  his  property  agitated  a  frame  not  very 
strong;  his  anxieties  increased;  and  after  three  months  of  suffer- 
ing, he  died  on  the  14th  of  November,  1831. — E.  F.  R. 

PLIN1US,  Caius  Secuxdus,  commonly  called  the  Elder, 
was  born  at  Comum  A.D.  23.  At  an  early  age  he  repaired  to 
Rome,  where  he  availed  himself  of  the  instruction  of  the  best 
masters.  When  twenty-three  years  old  he  accompanied  Pom- 
ponius  Secundus  to  Germany,  and  had  the  command  of  a  troop. 
While  in  that  country  he  appears  to  have  visited  several  places. 
He  was  also  in  Belgium.  While  so  engaged  he  wrote  his  work 
"De  Jaculatione  Equestri,"  and  began  a  history  of  the  German 
wars,  which  was  completed  afterwards.  Having  returned  to 
Rome  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  he  studied  jurisprudence,  and 
practised  as  a  public  pleader.  During  Nero's  reign  he  lived  in 
private,  probably  at  his  native  place.  Towards  the  end  of  it  he 
became  procurator  of  Spain  ;  and  while  there,  his  brother-in-law 
died,  leaving  to  Pliny's  care  his  son,  afterwards  the  younger 
Pliny.  Returning  in  a.d.  72  he  adopted  his  nephew.  The 
Emperor  Vespasian  showed  him  great  favour;  and  Titus  was  also 
his  friend.  Vespasian  made  him  commander  of  the  fleet.  In 
a.d.  79  he  was  at  Misenum,  when  the  eruption  of  Mount 
Vesuvius  that  covered  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  happened. 
While  immersed  in  his  studies  on  the  24th  August,  his  sister 
called  his  attention  to  a  remarkable  cloud  of  singular  shape  and 
varying  colours  which  darkened  the  sky.  This  excited  his 
curiosity.  Wanting  to  examine  it  more  nearly,  he  embarked  in 
a  small  vessel,  and  advanced  nearer  Vesuvius,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  some  sailors  who  had  fled  from  the  impending  danger. 
Though  the  vessel  sailed  forward  amid  showers  of  hot  cinders 
and  stones,  and  was  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  left  aground 
by  the  retreating  sea,  he  was  still  self-possessed  and  calm  enough 
to  note  down  observations  respecting  the  phenomenon.  Pliny 
went  to  Pomponianus  at  Stabise,  who  was  about  to  set  sail  in 
terror ;  cheered  his  spirits,  retired  to  rest  at  night,  and  slept ; 
but  was  awakened  by  Pomponianus  because  cinders  were  filling 
up  the  court  of  the  house.  He  and  his  friend  then  left  the  house 
and  made  for  the  sea,  with  the  intention  of  embarking  if  possible. 
But  the  waters  were  too  agitated.  Pliny  then  lay  down  on  a 
sail.  His  companions,  terrified  by  flames  and  sulphur,  ran  away ; 
and  when  his  slaves  helped  their  master  to  rise  he  fell  down 
suffocated.  Thus  he  became  a  victim  to  his  insatiable  love  of 
knowledge.  The  historical,  rhetorical,  and  grammatical  works 
of  Pliny  are  lost ;  and  the  only  one  preserved  is  his  ''  Historia 
Naturalis,"  divided  into  thirty-seven  books,  which  is  a  sort  of 
encyclopaedia,  containing  miscellaneous  observations  on  natural 
history  properly  so  called,  astronomy,  meteorology,  mineralogy, 
botany,  geography,  zoology,  human  inventions  and  institutions : 
the  fine  arts,  &c,  are  also  included.  If  there  be  a  plan  in  the 
work  it  is  not  closely  followed,  for  the  writer  digresses  more  or 
less  into  collateral  subjects.  The  materials  were  drawn  from  a 
great  number  of  writers,  about  one  hundred  in  number ;  and 
form  two  thousand  volumes.  The  author  himself  states  that  he 
has  given  twenty  thousand  important  things.  A  natural  history 
so  compiled  is  undoubtedly  a  valuable  production,  preserving 
numerous  facts  and  beliefs  of  antiquity.  The  industry  of  the 
author  was  unwearied  and  prodigious.  He  occupied  all  his 
leisure  minutes  in  writing;  and  abridged  his  hours  of  sleep  with 
the  same  object.  His  thirst  for  knowledge  was  unquenchable. 
Though  he  filled  public  offices  and  situations  unfavourable  for 
reading,  he  managed  to  get  time  for  study.  He  was  ever 
gathering  knowledge  out  of  books  with  wonderful  assiduity. 
In  thus  accumulating  the  treasures  of  literature,  however,  he 
showed  no  originality  or  genius.  His  own  talents  must  have 
been  very  moderate,  else  he  would  not  have  been  satisfied  with 
the  work  of  compiling.  Nor  was  his  judgment  good.  He  did 
not  sift  his  materials  with  critical  sagacity.  Nor  was  he  even 
master  of  them,  so  as  to  put  them  in  his  own  shape,  or  fashion 
them  with  skill  into  a  well-digested  whole.  Credulous  and 
superstitious,  he  mixed  up  ridiculous  things  with  matters  of 
interest  and  importance.  He  must  not,  however,  be  censured 
for  what  he  probably  could  not  do.     Rather  should  he  be  com- 
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mended  for  what  lie  has  done.  He  has  given  us  a  work  of 
comprehensive  encyclopedic  character,  containing  a  collection  of 
observations  from  the  entire  kingdom  of  nature,  as  well  as  the 
departments  of  art;  all  the  more  valuable  for  being  drawn  from 
numerous  writings  no  longer  extant.  The  style  of  Pliny  possesses 
strength,  vigour,  and  condensed  brevity.  It  is  evidently  the  effect 
of  labour  and  polish.  It  has  both  point  and  antithesis.  But 
Horace's  maxim  is  applicable  to  it :  Breris  esse  laboro,  obscurus 
jio.  The  best  edition  of  Pliny's  Natural  History  is  Sillig's,  Ham- 
burg and  Gotha,  1851,  &c.  If  has  been  translated  into  German 
by  Grosse,  Fritsch,  and  Kiilb;  into  French  by  Cuvier,  Letronne, 
&c.  ;  and  into  English  by  Holland.  Other  translations  into 
Hutch,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Arabic  exist. — S.  D. 

PLINIUS,  Caius  C.ecilius  Secdndus,  commonly  called  the 
Younger,  son  of  C.  Cecilius  and  Plinia,  sister  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Comum  a.d.  62.  His  father  dying  young,  his 
mother  and  her  son  lived  with  the  elder  Pliny,  who  adopted  his 
nephew.  Under  the  guardianship  of  C.  Plinius  Secundus  he 
received  an  excellent  education,  and  was  early  devoted  to  learning. 
He  became  an  orator,  and  pleaded  in  the  forum ;  then  he  served 
in  Syria  as  a  tribune,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  Stoic 
Socrates,  as  well  as  Artemidorus.  Returning  to  Rome,  he  filled 
the  office  of  praetor  at  the  age  of  thirty-one.  After  refusing 
every  public  office  under  Domitian,  he  entered  into  the  sen-ice  of 
the  state  again  under  Nerva  and  Trajan ;  the  latter  of  whom 
appointed  him  consul,  a.d.  100.  Two  years  after  he  went  to 
Bithynia  and  Pontus  as  propraetor,  and  gave  general  satisfaction 
in  his  administration.  His  death  happened  in  110.  Pliny 
was  a  man  of  cultivated  mind,  noble  in  disposition,  generous, 
benevolent,  and  faithful  in  his  friendships.  Of  his  wealth  he 
spent  much  in  works  of  beneficence  and  taste.  He  built  temples, 
instituted  educational  measures  for  the  benefit  of  youth,  treated 
his  slaves  kindly,  and  lived  a  virtuous,  useful  life.  Like  his 
uncle,  he  did  not  enjoy  good  health.  He  was  twice  married,  but 
had  no  children.  His  extant  works  are  a  "  Panegyricus  on 
Trajan,"  written  in  strains  of  adulation,  and  by  no  means  a 
very  favourable  specimen  of  treatises  belonging  to  the  class ; 
and  a  collection  of  "  Epistola;,"  in  ten  books.  This  latter  is 
valuable  for  the  information  it  gives  about  the  author  himself 
and  his  times.  The  language  of  these  letters  is  good  and  select, 
showing  marks  of  careful  elaboration,  and  the  talent  of  writing 
in  an  agreeable  style.  The  tenth  book  is  the  most  valuable,  and  ' 
best  known,  consisting  of  letters  from  Pliny  to  Trajan,  and  from  j 
the  latter  to  Pliny.  Here  both  correspondents  appear  in  a  j 
favourable  light ;  the  emperor  even  more  so  than  his  governor  in  ' 
Bithynia,  as  far  at  least  as  the  measures  recommended  towards  , 
the  christians  are  concerned.  The  best  edition  of  the  Panegyric  , 
alone  was  published  by  Gierig,  8vo,  1796.  The  same  editor 
published  the  letters,  1800-1802,  2  vols.  Gierig  also  edited 
both  together,  1806,  2  vols.  ;  but  a  better  edition  is  Gros's,  Paris, 
1838.  There  are  German  translations  of  the  letters  by  Schmidt 
(third  edition  by  Starck,  1819)  and  Schaefer  (1824,  second 
edition);  of  the  Panegyric  by  Wiegand  (1796)  and  Hoffa  (1837); 
and  of  both  by  Schott  (five  volumes,  1835).  The  epistles  were 
rendered  into  English  by  Lord  Orrery  and  Melmoth. — (Gierig, 
Ueber  das  Leben,  den  moralischen  Character  und  den  scrifl- 
stellerischen  Werth  desjiingern  Plinius,  1798;  and  Held,  Ueber 
den  Werth  der  Briefsammlung  desjiingern  Plinius,  1833.) — S.  D. 

PLOTINUS,  the  chief  of  the  Alexandrian  Platonists,  is  said 
to  have  always  refused  to  divulge  the  names  of  his  parents,  and 
the  time  and  place  of  his  birth,  so  little  reason  did  he  think  he 
had  to  congratulate  himself  on  having  been  born.  The  secret, 
however,  seems  to  have  transpired,  for  it  is  related  that  he  first 
saw  the  light  at  Lycopolis  in  Egypt  in  205.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  went  to  study  in  Alexandria,  which  for  long  had  been 
celebrated  for  its  commercial  prosperity,  and  for  the  variety  and 
activity  of  its  literary  institutions.  In  the  first  centuries  of  the 
christian  era,  this  city  was  the  gathering-point  of  the  learning  of 
the  East  and  of  the  West.  Here  were  collected  together,  as  in  a 
vast  reservoir,  the  Greek  philosophy,  the  oriental  mysticism,  the 
ancient  superstitions  of  heathendom,  the  rising  power  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  heresies  of  gnosticism,  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
Jewish  kabala ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  fermentation  of  these 
elements  the  Alexandrian  philosophy  arose.  Although  not  set 
up  in  express  rivalry  or  antagonism  to  the  new  religion,  it  was 
no  doubt  inspired,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  desire  to  question  and 
reduce  its  pretensions.  It  was  an  effort  on  the  part  of  expiring 
paganism  to  rally  and  organize  her  forces,  in  order  to  show  the 


world  that  the  heathen  sages  had  not  preached,  and  that  the 
heathen  devotees  had  not  practised,  in  vain;  that  there  was  still 
some  fire  in  the  ancient  ashes,  still  some  life  and  health  in  the 
old  philosophical  and  mythological  traditions;  and  that  they 
did  not  merit  the  hatred  and  contempt  with  which  they  were  now 
frequently  assailed.  When  Plotinus  came  to  Alexandria,  Am- 
monius  Saccas  was  at  the  head  of  this  philosophy — was,  indeed, 
its  reputed  founder — although  it  is  possible  that  the  system 
had  been  set  on  foot,  and  had  begun  to  take  shape  before  his 
time.  Some  years  elapsed  before  Plotinus  made  the  acquaintance 
of  this  philosopher,  and  during  that  time  his  soul  was  disquieted 
by  the  thirst  of  knowledge  unappeased.  He  found  peace  so 
soon  as  he  was  introduced  to  Ammonius,  whose  devoted  disciple 
he  became,  and  to  whose  instructions  he  listened  assiduously 
for  eleven  years.  In  his  thirty-ninth  year  Plotinus,  being  anxious 
to  extend  his  knowledge  by  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  philosophy  of  the  East,  joined  an  expedition  which  the 
Roman  Emperor  Gordian  had  equipped  for  the  invasion  of  Persia. 
The  issue  of  the  expedition  was  disastrous.  Gordian  was  assas- 
sinated in  Mesopotamia,  and  Plotinus  with  difficulty  escaped 
with  his  life.  This  expedition  having  brought  him  into  close 
relations  with  the  Romans,  he  betook  himself  to  Rome  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  his  age.  Here  he  resided  until  his  death,  ex- 
pounding the  Alexandrian  philosophy,  of  which  he  has  a  better 
title  than  Ammonius  to  be  regarded  as  the  originator.  At  any 
rate  he  amplified  it  greatly,  and  by  him  it  has  been  handed  down 
to  posterity.  He  had  a  project  of  founding  a  city  in  Campania 
on  the  model  of  Plato's  republic;  but  the  ministers  of  the  emperor 
wisely  refused  to  give  any  encouragement  to  the  scheme.  He 
died  at  Rome  in  his  sixty-sixth  year  in  270. 

Plotinus  had  many  pupils  and  admirers.  Of  these  the  most 
faithful  and  intelligent  was  Porphyry,  and  to  him  he  intrusted 
the  arrangement  and  publication  of  his  writings.  They  consisted 
of  fifty-four  books,  which  Porphyry  divided,  according  to  their 
subjects,  into  six  parts.  Each  of  these  parts  contained  nine 
books,  which  he  called  "Enneads,"  from  the  Greek  word  signifying 
nine.  The  philosophy  of  Plotinus  is  styled  Neoplatonism,  because 
it  is  a  revival  of  the  Platonic  doctrines ;  and  also  Eclecticism, 
because  it  aimed  at  combining  with  Platonism  whatever  was 
worthy  of  adoption  in  the  tenets  of  other  philosophers.  Its 
prevailing  tone,  however,  is  derived  from  the  element  which  it 
borrowed  from  the  East — a  mysticism  which  blends  the  Creator 
with  the  creation,  and  confounds  the  human  with  the  divine. 

The  philosophy  of  Plotinus,  divested  of  its  mystical  com- 
plexion, presents  to  us  the  following  principal  points,  which  may 
be  shortly  exhibited  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer: — First, 
What  does  philosophy  aim  at  ?  At  absolute  truth.  Secondly, 
What  kind  of  truth  is  that  ?  Truth  for  all  intelligence;  a  truth 
which  any  intellect  is  necessarily  shut  out  from  knowing,  is  not 
an  absolute  truth.  Thirdly,  What  is  the  truth  for  all  intelligence  ? 
Unity — the  oneness  of  all  things.  Fourthly,  How  so  ?  Because 
while  the  diversity  of  things  is  addressed  to  what  is  peculiar  to 
each  order  of  intellect,  their  unity  can  be  taken  up  only  by  what 
is  common  to  all  orders  of  intellect.  Unity  is  thus  the  object 
of  philosophical  pursuit,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  truth  for  all ;  in 
other  words,  the  absolutely  true.  Fifthly,  But  what  is  this 
unity?  The  Alexandrian  philosophy  is  driven  in  upon  the 
answer  that  thought  is  the  unity  of  the  universe.  Hence  the 
knowledge  of  self,  the  thought  of  thought,  the  reflection  of  reason 
upon  itself,  is  inculcated  by  Plotinus  as  the  highest  duty,  and  as 
the  noblest  source  of  purification  and  enlightenment.  This  is 
the  sum  and  substance  of  his  teaching,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be 
intelligibly  reported. 

To  the  system  thus  concisely  exhibited,  some  explanation 
must  be  appended,  showing,  first,  the  grounds  on  which  Plotinus 
and  the  ancient  philosophers  generally  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  material  world  as  the  absolutely  real;  secondly,  in  what 
respect  the  Alexandrian  philosophy  differs  from  antecedent 
systems ;  and,  thirdly,  how  Plotinus  was  led  to  lay  down 
thought  as  the  absolutely  real,  and  as  constituting  the  unity 
in  all  things.  First,  The  consideration  that  the  truth  which 
philosophy  aims  at  is  truth  for  all,  disposed  at  once  of  the  claim 
of  the  material  world  to  be  regarded  as  absolutely  true;  for 
matter  is  not  a  truth  for  all  intellect,  but  only  for  intellect  fur- 
nished with  such  senses  as  ours.  Matter  was  thus  put  out  of 
court,  as  being  not  the  absolutely  true.  Secondly,  The  absolute 
had  now  to  be  looked  for  elsewhere,  and,  accordingly,  philoso- 
phers proceeded  to  search  for  it,  not  in  the  region  of  sense,  but 
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iu  that  of  intellect.  Pythagoras  proclaimed  Number  as  the  truth 
for  all.  The  Eleatics  'took  their  stand  upon  Being,  Herachtus 
contended  for  Becoming,  or  change.     Plato  advanced  his  theory 

of  Ideas— resemblance,  difference,  the  good,  &c.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  these  are  rather  the  objects  of  thought,  than 
thought  itself.  There  is  some  distinction  between  Number  and 
the  thought  of  Number,  between  ruin-  and  the  thought  of  Being; 
and  on  this  ground  it  might  be  argued  that  Number,  Being,  and 
the  others,  might,  perhaps,  not  be  absolute  truths.  Whatever 
is  different  from  thought  is  not  necessarily  true  for  all  thought. 
This  position  was  the  stronghold  of  scepticism,  the  fortress  from 
which  it  strove  to  break  down  the  strength  of  Platonism,  and 
to  strip  all  philosophy  of  its  assured  conviction  that  it  had 
reached  the  ultimately  real.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 
shift  the  ground  of  the  absolutely  true  from  the  thing  thought 
of  to  the  thought  itself  of  the  thing.  This  was  what  Plotinus 
did;  and  it  is  in  this  respect  that  the  Alexandrian  scheme 
differs  from  all  the  systems  which  preceded  it.  They  placed 
the  absolute  truth  in  something  which  thought  embraced;  this 
system  placed  it  in  the  thought  itself  by  which  this  something  is 
taken  hold  of.  Thirdly,  Such  appears  to  be  the  leading  position 
occupied  by  Plotinus  when  the  mists  of  his  system  are  blown 
aside.  He  was  led  to  it  by  the  inconsequence  of  which  scepticism 
had  convicted  all  antecedent  systems.  A  paralogism  might  be 
involved  in  the  assertion,  that  the  contents  of  any  thought  is  a 
truth  for  all  intellect ;  but  no  paralogism  could  be  involved  in 
the  assertion  that  thought  itself  is  the  truth  for  all  intellect, 
because  thought  and  intellect  are  one.  Here,  to  speak  the 
language  of  modern  philosophy,  the  object  thought  of  and  the 
thinking  subject  are  the  same,  and  that  interval  between  the. 
two  does  not  exist  which  scepticism  represents  as  an  impassable 
gulf,  separating  reason  from  the  truth.  Thought,  then,  is  the 
unity  in  all  things,  the  only  absolute  and  assured  reality  in  the 
universe ;  because  it  is  a  truth,  and  the  only  truth  which  every 
intellect  must  entertain,  and  which  no  scepticism  can  invalidate. 
So  reasoned  Plotinus.  In  recommending  self-reflection,  or  the 
study  of  thought,  as  the  noblest  of  all  pursuits,  Plotinus  intended 
that  men  should  habituate  themselves  to  the  contemplation  of 
thought  in  its  uuiversality,  that  they  should  see  and  understand 
that  it  is  not  properly  their  own.  The  passions  and  desires  of 
men  are  subjective  and  their  own ;  but  thought  is  objective  still 
more  than  it  is  subjective ;  it  is  the  common  medium  which 
brings  the  human  mind  into  relation  with  an  intelligence  infinitely 
higher,  from  which  all  things  are  emanations,  just  as  the  infinite 
intelligence  itself  is  an  emanation  from  a  unity  still  more  in- 
conceivable and  ineffable.  But  here  the  system  loses  itself  in 
mysticism,  and  we  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  it  through  its 
fantastic  and  unintelligible  processions  of  spiritual  and  material 
creation.  The  works  of  Plotinus,  edited  by  Creuzer,  -were 
published  at  Oxford  in  1835.  An  edition  has  been  recently 
published  at  Leipsic  (Teubner),  under  the  editorship  of  Adolphus 
Kirchhoff,  in  which  the  arrangement  of  Porphyry  is  departed 
from,  and  a  chronological  order  of  the  "Enneads"  attempted  in 
its  room.  Of  translations,  an  excellent  French  one,  by  M.  N. 
Bouillet,  with  ample  commentaries,  has  been  recently  published 
at  Paris.  The  English  version,  by  Taylor,  of  several  of  the 
"  Enneads  "  is  utterly  execrable.  For  the  history  generally  of  the 
Alexandrian  philosophy,  Matter,  Simon,  and  Vacherot  (Histoire 
Critique  du  I'Ecole  d'Alexandrie),  may  be  referred  to. — J.  F.  F. 
'PLOWDEN,  Edmund,  a  celebrated  English  lawyer  who 
flourished  in  the  reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  was  born  in  15 17, 
and  was  descended  from  an  ancient  Shropshire  family.  He  was 
educated  first  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford,  where 
he  studied  medicine  and  surgery,  and  in  1552  was  admitted  to 
the  practice  of  these  arts.  He  finally  determined,  however,  to 
follow  the  legal  profession,  and  entered  the  Middle  temple,  where 
he  was  twice  a  reader,  aud  was  finally  called  to  the  degree  of 
serjeant-at-law.  After  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  however,  his 
name  was  omitted  from  the  list,  it  is  supposed  on  account  of  his 
adherence  to  the  Romish  faith.  He  died  in  1584,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Temple  church,  where  a  monument,  which  still  remains, 
was  erected  to  his  memory.  Plowden's  high  reputation  as  a 
lawyer  rests  mainly  on  his  "Commentaries  or  Reports,"  which 
contain  a  collection  of  the  important  cases  argued  and  determined 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  to  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  The  first  complete  edition  of  the  Commentaries  is 
in  Norman- French,  folio,  1684.  An  English  translation  of  the 
work  appeared  in  1701,  folio,  with  original  notes  and  references. 


Plowden's  "Commentaries"  bear  a  deservedly  high  reputation  for 
the  fidelity  and  care  with  which  they  have  been  prepared. — J.  T. 

PLUKENET,  Leonard,  an  English  botanist,  was  born  in 
1642,  and  he  died  within  the  first  decade  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  lie  appears  to  have  been  of  French  extraction.  He 
prosecuted  his  studies  at  Cambridge.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
practised  as  a  physician  in  Westminster.  He  was  fond  of 
botany,  and  assisted  Ray  in  the  second  volume  of  his  History  of 
Plants.  He  had  a  quarrel  with  Sloane  and  Petiver,  and  he 
censures  their  writings  with  considerable  asperity.  He  was 
made  superintendent  of  Hampton  Court  gardens,  and  was 
honoured  with  the  title  of  royal  professor  of  botany.  His 
herbarium  consisted  of  eight  thousand  plants.  He  published 
"Phytographia,  or  drawings  of  the  rarer  and  less  known  Plants." 
This  was  followed  by  his  "  Almagestum,"  "  Mantissa,"  and 
"  Amaltheum,"  which  contains  catalogues  of  all  the  plants  in 
his  herbarium.  Plunkenet's  work  contains  upwards  of  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty  figures.  His  herbarium  came 
into  the  hands  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  is  now  in  the  British 
museum. — J.  H.  B. 

PLUMIER,  Charles,  a  French  botanist,  was  born  at  Mar- 
seilles in  164G,  and  died  near  Cadiz  in  1704.  After  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  classics  he  entered  a  monastery.  He  studied 
mathematics  at  Toulouse,  and  showed  a  great  taste  for  mecha- 
nics. He  went  to  Rome,  and  there  he  began  the  study  of 
botany.  Subsequently  he  was  recalled  and  placed  in  a  convent 
at  Hyeres,  and  he  was  allowed  to  prosecute  the  study  of  plants 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Hyeres  and  on  the  mountains  of  the  neigh- 
bouring part  of  France.  His  success  in  botanical  pursuits  led 
to  his  being  appointed  to  explore  the  French  settlements  in  the 
West  Indies.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  Antilles,  and 
was  appointed  botanist  to  the  king,  with  a  pension.  He  resided 
for  some  time  in  St.  Domingo.  He  published  a  description  of 
American  plants,  and  subsequently  "  Nova  Plantarum  Genera." 
In  1704,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  he  undertook  a  voyage  to 
Peru,  to  discover  the  Peruvian  bark  tree.  While  lie  was  waiting 
for  the  ship  to  embark  with  a  new  viceroy  at  Port  St.  Mary, 
near  Cadiz,  he  was  seized  with  pleurisy  and  died.  After  his 
death  his  work  on  "American  Ferns"  was  published.  He  wrote 
articles  for  journals,  among  others  an  account  of  the  cochineal 
insect.  In  1701  he  published  at  Lyons  a  work  on  the  art  of 
turning.     A  genus  Plumiera  is  named  after  him. — J.  H.  B. 

PLUNKET,  William  Contngham,  first  lord,  a  celebrated 
lawyer  and  statesman,  was  the  younger  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Plunket,  a  presbyterian  minister  in  the  town  of  Enniskillen, 
where  his  illustrious  son  was  born  in  1764.  "When  still  a  boy 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father,  who  had  removed  to 
Dublin  ;  but  his  congregation  generously  took  upon  themselves  the 
expense  of  educating  his  sons,  who  ultimately  repaid  with  liberal 
interest  the  amount  of  their  contributions.  In  1779  William 
Plunket  became  a  student  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  where  he 
obtained  a  scholarship  and  graduated  with  considerable  credit. 
His  principal  reputation  at  the  university,  however,  was  acquired 
in  the  Historical  Society,  the  well  known  debating  club  of  Trinity 
college.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1787,  and  though  his 
progress  at  first  was  not  rapid,  it  was  steady.  He  became  known 
as  a  powerful  and  successful  advocate,  as  well  as  a  painstaking 
and  sound  lawyer,  and  at  length  he  attained  in  1798  the  rank 
of  king's  counsel.  He  had  meanwhile  obtained  a  seat  in  tho 
Irish  house  of  commons  through  the  influence  of  Lord  Charle- 
mont,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  liberal  party,  and  though 
not  a  frequent  speaker,  was  one  of  the  most  logical,  witty,  and 
popular  orators  in  the  house.  He  opposed  the  legislative  union 
with  peculiar  vehemence  and  eloquence,  but  his  speeches  were 
disfigured  by  their  bitterness  and  personal  invectives.  Although 
his  efforts  failed  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  dreaded  union  with 
England,  they  tended  greatly  to  advance  his  own  reputation  and 
to  increase  his  professional  income.  He  was  not  only  raised  to 
the  front  rank  of  his  party,  but  what  was  of  more  importance, 
he  became  at  once  the  leader  of  the  equity  bar.  Plunket's  polit- 
ical opinions  were  believed  to  have  been  at  one  time  exceedingly 
liberal;  and  when  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798  broke  out  he  was 
even  accused,  though  most  unjustly,  of  sympathizing  with  the 
objects  of  the  insurgents.  It  was  probably  with  the  view  of 
clearing  himself  from  such  suspicions  that,  upon  the  trial  of 
Emmet  in  1803,  he  assisted  the  crown  lawyers  in  the  prosecution, 
and  delivered  a  speech  against  that  unfortunate  enthusiast  which 
exposed  him  to  much  unmerited  obloquy.     Three  months  after 
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this  trial  Mr.  Plunket  was  appointed  solicitor-general,  and  in 
1805  was  advanced  to  the  office  of  attorney-general  for  Ireland. 
In  the  following  year  the  ministry  of  "  all  the  Talents"  came  into 
office,  and  Plunket  retained  his  post  and  attached  himself  to  the 
premier,  Lord  Grenville.  On  the  dismissal  of  the  whig  govern- 
ment in  1807  Plunket  resigned  his  attorney-generalship  and 
returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  which  during  the  suc- 
ceeding twenty  years  yielded  him  an  average  income  of  .£6000 
per  annum.  He  obtained  a  seat  in  the  British  house  of  com- 
mons in  1807  as  member  for  Midhurst,  and  by  his  first  speech 
at  once  secured  fur  himself  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  parlia- 
mentary debaters.  In  1812  he  was  elected  to  represent  the 
university  of  Dublin,  mainly  through  the  influence  of  his  old 
college  companion  and  stanch  friend,  Dr.  Magee,  and  was  re- 
elected in  1818  after  a  keen  contest  with  Mr.  J.  W.  Croker,  who 
was  supported  by  the  whole  influence  of  the  government.  Like 
his  political  chief,  Lord  Grenville,  Plunket  defended  the  conduct 
of  the  ministry  in  regard  to  the  Peterloo  massacre ;  and  after  the 
death  of  the  marquis  of  Londonderry  in  1822,  he  became  once 
more  attorney-general  for  Ireland,  and  in  that  capacity  was 
required  to  prosecute  both  the  orangemen  of  Dublin  and  the 
insurgents  of  the  south.  In  1827  Canning  wished  to  make  him 
master  of  the  rolls  in  England,  but  was  obliged  to  abandon  this 
intention  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the  English  bar ; 
but  he  soon  after  created  him  a  British  peer,  and  at  the  same 
time  nominated  him  chief-justice  of  the  common  pleas  in  Ireland. 
On  the  downfall  of  the  Wellington  administration  in  1830,  and 
the  accession  of  the  whigs,  Lord  Plunket  was  appointed  lord 
chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  held  that  office,  with  the  exception  of 
only  five  months  in  1834-35,  until  1841,  when  he  finally  retired 
from  public  life.  He  survived,  however,  till  1854,  and  died  on 
the  5th  January,  in  his  ninetieth  year. — J.  T. 

PLUTARCH,  like  Homer  and  iEsop,  is  one  of  the  few 
Greek  writers  who  belong  not  more  to  Greece  than  to  the  world. 
If  extensive  and  long-continued  popularity  is  justly  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  tests  of  some  substantial  excellence  in  an  author, 
there  is  no  ancient  writer  who  can  stand  to  be  tried  by  this  test 
moro  successfully  than  the  author  of  the  "  Parallel  Lives  of 
Famous  Greeks  and  Romans."  This  most  popular  of  all  Greek 
writers  was  a  native  of  Chrcronea,  a  well-known  town  in  the 
west  of  Bceotia,  to  the  north  of  Mount  Parnassus.  The  exact 
date  of  his  birth,  as  of  his  death,  is  unknown  ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  a  young  man  when  Nero  visited  Greece  in  a.d.  60 
(Zie  eiapudDelphos.  c.  1.  Vita  Anton.,  87),  and  that  he  flourished 
in  the  time  of  Trajan,  a.d.  98-117,  to  whom  his  book  of  mili- 
tary and  kingly  aphorisms  is  dedicated,  and  under  whom  Suidas 
says  that  he  held  public  appointments.  His  occupation  in  Italy 
indeed,  both  as  a  public  functionary  and  as  a  teacher  of  philo- 
sophy, is  distinctly  witnessed  by  himself  in  the  introduction  to 
his  life  of  Demosthenes,  where  he  confesses  that  he  knew  the 
Romans  better  from  a  large  experience  of  their  affairs,  than  from 
a  curious  skill  in  their  language.  He  seems  to  have  retired 
latterly  to  Chrcronea,  his  native  place — at  least  his  life  of  Demos- 
thenes was  certainly  written  there;  and,  if  we  consider  that  he 
was  twenty  years  old  when  Nero  visited  Greece,  and  that  he 
lived  out  the  reign  of  Trajan,  he  must  have  been  at  least  seventy 
when  he  died.  The  works  of  Plutarch  fall  naturally  into  two 
great  classes — the  well-known  biographies,  and  the  collection 
of  moral  and  miscellaneous  essays.  The  "Lives"  have  been 
indorsed  by  the  approbation  of  centuries ;  and  they  will  still 
stand  the  severest  judgment  of  any  critic  who  shall  not  insist  on 
their  being  what  they  were  never  meant  to  be.  What  Plutarch 
designed,  as  he  himself  in  the  preface  to  the  life  of  Alexander 
has  specially  informed  us,  was,  not  a  curious  record  of  connected 
historical  events,  but  a  characteristic  portraiture  of  notable  men. 
That  he  has  attained  this  object  in  a  style  peculiarly  attractive 
and  effective,  is  quite  certain.  His  lives  of  Pericles,  Nicias, 
Conon,  Alcibiades,  and  Lysander  are  speaking  portraits,  from 
whose  merits  no  philological  microscopes,  or  minute  historical 
criticism  of  curious-peeping  Germans,  can  detract.  Niebuhr,  in 
reference  to  his  own  Cyclopean  labours,  might  no  doubt  be 
entitled  to  call  the  author  of  the  Roman  lives  an  "extremely 
superficial  and  easy  writer."  But  Niebuhr  was  aiming  at  one 
thing,  and  Plutarch  at  another;  and  even  with  regard  to  Roman 
history,  where  he  was  naturally  least  at  home,  Professor  Long, 
a  most  adequate  judge,  has  recorded  this  opinion —  "  I  have 
read  Plutarch  with  much  care,  and  I  venture  to  say  that,  not- 
withstanding all  his  blunders,  a  good  critic  will  find  that  his 


accounts  of  Roman  matters  will  stand  the  test  of  inquiry  belter 
than  those  persons  suppose  who  only  ridicule  and  have  not 
studied  him.  It  is  not  unusual  for  men  who  may  have  more  wit 
than  Plutarch,  and  less  modesty,  to  say  something  of  another 
which  is  not  true,  for  the  sake  of  saying  something  which  they 
think  witty.  If  Plutarch  was  not  always  wise,  he  was  at  least 
always  honest." — (CI.  Mus.  iii.  89.)  To  this  we  may  add  that 
if  he  is  not  always  wise,  he  is  at  least  generally  wise ;  that  the 
whole  tone  and  temper  of  his  writings  is  that  which  belongs 
to  a  healthy-minded,  cheerful,  unaffected,  uncorrupted  practical 
philosopher;  and  that  in  an  age  peculiarly  tried  by  moral  debase- 
ment, religious  scepticism,  and  rhetorical  conceit,  he  remained  pure 
in  heart,  lofty  in  faith,  mellow  in  wisdom,  and  natural  in  style.  A 
master  of  the  Greek  language  in  the  highest  sense  he  certainly  was 
not;  the  articulation  of  his  sentences  is  sometimes  awkward,  and 
their  motion  lumbering.  But  his  occasional  faults  of  style  are 
nobly  redeemed  by  the  useful  tendency  and  naturalness  of  his  tone, 
and  his  entire  freedom  from  those  many  vices  of  style  that  spring 
from  the  ambition  of  fine  writing.  His  "Moral  Essays,"  though 
less  read  than  his  "Lives,"  are  not  less  worthy  of  perusal.  "They 
are  as  full  of  good  matter  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat,"  said  Robert 
Southey,  who  was  one  of  the  best  judges  of  books  that  ever 
lived.  In  fact,  whether  in  the  shape  of  essay  or  historical  sketch, 
Plutarch  is  ever  the  most  kindly  and  the  most  pleasing  of  philo- 
sophical companions,  and  no  reader  will  ever  weary  of  him  who 
considers  that  the  concrete  exhibition  of  life  is  infinitely  more 
valuable  to  living  men  than  all  speculations  about  life,  and  that 
all  philosophy  is  vain  which  does  not  end  in  practical  wisdom, 
of  which  wisdom  the  form  is  virtue  and  the  inspiration  is  love. 
The  works  of  Plutarch  were  early  translated  into  Latin,  and 
obtained  a  wide  circulation  in  that  form  before  the  great  original 
was  generally  found  on  the  shelves  of  scholars.  The  first  Latin 
collection  of  the  "  Lives"  was  published  at  Rome  in  1470,  2  vols, 
folio.  The  most  celebrated  modern  translation  is  that  of  Amyot, 
1559,  on  which  the  English  translation  of  North,  London,  1612, 
is  based.  After  that  we  have  the  translation  of  the  "Lives"  by 
several  hands,  to  which  Dryden  lent  his  name ;  then  that  of 
Langhome ;  and  lastly,  the  accurate  and  elegant  revisal  of  Dry- 
den's  collection,  by  Arthur  Clough,  London,  1859,  3  vols. ;  which 
will  likely  remain  the  standard  Plutarch  of  every  well-furnished 
English  library.  Of  these  translations  an  excellent  account  is 
given  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  October,  1861.  Of  the  "Moral 
Essays"  there  is  an  old  English  translation  by  Holland.  The 
best  Greek  editions  are  by  Xylander,  Coray,  Schaefer,  Sintenis; 
of  the  "Moralia"  by  "Wyttenbach. — J.  S.  B. 

POCOCK,  Edward,  a  learned  orientalist,  was  born  at  Oxford, 
8th  November,  1604,  and  was  the  son  of  the  vicar  of  Cheve- 
ley  in  Berkshire.  He  got  his  early  education  at  the  free  school 
of  Thame,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered  Magdalen  hall, 
removing  early  in  1620  to  Corpus  Christi  college,  in  which  he  had 
been  elected  to  a  scholarship.  He  became  A.M.  in  1626.  He  had 
been  early  attracted  to  the  study  of  the  oriental  languages  ;  and 
such  were  his  ardour  and  success  that  he  prepared  for  the  press, 
from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  library,  those  portions  of  the  Syriac 
New  Testament  which  had  not  been  edited,  and  the  work  was 
published.at  Leyden  in'4to  in  1630.  He  received  priest's  orders 
in  1C29,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  English  factor}'  at 
Aleppo.  Here  he  remained  for  about  six  years,  and  improved 
the  opportunity  of  perfecting  his  knowledge  of  several  eastern 
tongues.  He  had  also  a  commission  from  Archbishop  Laud  to 
make  a  collection  of  MSS.  and  coins  for  the  university  of  Oxford. 
In  1636  he  returned  at  the  invitation  of  Laud  to  fill  a  chair  of 
Arabic,  which  had  been  recently  founded  by  him  in  Oxford. 
After  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  from  this  chair  he  went  to 
the  East,  staying  for  a  period  at  Constantinople  for  the  collection 
of  MSS.  On  his  return  to  England  in  1640,  his  patron  Laud 
was  in  the  Tower,  but  he  recommenced  his  lectures  at  Oxford. 
On  the  execution  of  the  archbishop  the  endowment  of  his  chair 
was  seized,  and  he  retired  to  Chaldrey  in  Berkshire,  the  rectory 
of  which  was  conferred  upon  him  by  his  college  in  1613.  In 
1641  he  had  assisted  Selden  in  the' publication  of  his  Origincs 
Alexandrine,  and  by  his  interference  he  obtained  the  restoration 
of  his  salary.  In  1648  he  became  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford, 
and  the  king,  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  added  a  canonry 
of  Christ  Church,  the  arrangement  being  sanctioned  by  parlia- 
ment. In  1649  he  published  "Specimen  Historia;  Arabum," 
reprinted  at  Oxford  in  1805.  In  1650  he  lost  his  canonry  because 
he  refused  to  subscribe  the  engagement  demanded  by  parlia- 
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merit,  but  through  the  influence  of  the  university  he  was  allowed 
ip.  In  1655  he  was  in  danger  of  losing 
his  rectory  tin  Jer  Cromwell's  Triers,  on  the  charge  of  "  ignorance 
and  insoffid  'ncy,"  bnt  Owen  at  once  interposed  for  the  scholar, 
and  he  kept  his  place.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  reinstalled 
in  his  canonry,  and  the  same  year  he  printed,  at  the  expense  of 
Mr.  Boyle,  an  Arabic  translation  of  Grotius  de  Veritate,  a  faithful 
!  in.  Ill  1063  was  printed  at  Oxford  his  great 
work  in  two  quarto  volumes,  the  Arabic  text  of  the  Histoids 
f  Abu-1-Pharag  (Abulfaragius),  with  an  excellent 
Latin  translation.  After  a  long  life  of  intense  scholarly  industry, 
Pocock  died  at  Oxford  12th  September,  1691,  in  his  eighty- 
seventh  year.  Pocock's  biblical  works  have  been  collected  into 
two  folios.  17-10,  with  a  life  of  the  author,  by  the  editor  Leonard 
Twells.  These  comprehend  the  famous  Porta  Mosis,  a  produc- 
tion of  Maimonides,  originally  written  in  Arabic,  and  contain- 
ing dissertations  on  sections  of  the  Mishna,  which  Pocock  printed 
in  Hebrew  letters,  with  a  Latin  version  and  numerous  and 
diversified  editorial  notes,  showing  great  ingenuity  and  rabbinical 
erudition.  The  commentaries  on  Hosea,  Joel,  Micah,  and  Mala- 
chi,  are  in  English,  and  are  full  to  plethora  of  learning  and 
illustration.  Pocock  poured  out  his  oriental  lore  without  stint 
or  measurement.  While  Lightfoot  was  beyond  him  in  rabbinical 
wealth,  he  had  no  compeer  as  an  Arabic  scholar,  for  he  spoke 
Arabic  like  a  native,  and  gave  no  little  assistance  to  the  London 
Polyglot.  In  1658  he  published  in  Arabic  an  edition  of  the 
Annals  of  Eutychius.  Pocock  has  left  a  deservedly  great  name, 
vihich  cannot  be  easily  eclipsed. — J.  E. 

POCOCKE,  Richard,  LL.D.,  was  born  at  Southampton 
in  1704.  He  was  educated  at  Corpus  Christ!  college,  Oxford. 
He  proceeded  LL.B.  in  1731,  and  LL.D.  in  1733.  After  this  he 
spent  some  time  in  the  East,  from  which  he  returned  in  1742. 
He  was  successively  precentor  of  Waterford,  1744;  bishop  of 
Ossory,  1756;  and  bishop  of  Meath,  1765.  He  died  soon  after 
being  translated  to  this  see  in  the  same  year.  He  is  chiefly  known 
for  his  "  Description  of  the  East  and  of  some  other  countries," 
London,  1743,  3  vols,  folio,  a  work  reprinted  by  Pinkerton  in 
his  collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels.  Pococke  also  issued  a 
work  on  ancient  inscriptions  collected  by  him  in  the  course  of 
his  travels,  folio,  London,  1752. — W.  L.  A. 

POE,  Edgar  Allan,  an  American  author,  peculiar  in  his 
genius  and  his  life,  was  born  in  January,  1811,  at  Baltimore, 
U.S.,  where  his  family,  a  respectable  one,  had  long  been  settled. 
His  father,  when  a  student  of  law,  was  fascinated  by  an  English 
actress;  marrying  her  he  abandoned  law  for  the  stage,  aud,  dying, 
left  three  children  destitute.  Edgar  was  a  child  of  "  remarkable 
beauty  and  precocious  wit,"  and  an  acquaintance  of  his  father's, 
Mr.  Allan,  a  rich  merchant,  married  but  without  family,  adopted 
him  with  the  intention  of  making  him  his  heir.  At  five  Poe 
was  taken  by  his  kind  friends  the  Allans  to  England,  and  placed 
by  them  in  a  school  at  Stoke-Newington,  near  London.  Of  his 
school  and  school  life  there  are  some  dreamy  reminiscences  in  his 
semi-autobiographical  tale  of  "  William  Wilson."  At  the  age 
of  eleven  he  returned  to  America,  and  was  sent,  after  further 
instruction  at  school,  to  the  university  of  Charlottesville  in  Vir- 
ginia. There  he  made  progress  not  only  in  learning,  but  unfor- 
tunately in  vice,  and  was  expelled  for  gambling  and  profligacv. 
He  returned  home  to  quarrel  with  his  benefactor,  who  refused 
to  pay  his  gambling  debts,  and  to  start  for  Europe  with  the 
intention  of  joining  the  Greeks  in  their  straggle  to  throw  off 
the  Turkish  yoke.  He  was  first  heard  of  at  St.  Petersburg  in 
the  hands  of  the  Russian  police  for  rioting  and  drunkenness,  and 
thence,  through  the  American  minister  in  Russia,  he  was  sent 
back  to  the  States.  The  kind  Mr.  Allan  still  clung  to  him,  and 
procured  him  a  cadet's  appointment  at  the  American  Sandhurst, 
the  military  academy  at  Westpoint.  In  ten  months  he  was 
cashiered  for  drunkenness  and  insubordination.  A  little  before 
this,  the  only  person  who  had  any  influence  over  him,  Mrs. 
Allan,  died;  and  when  Mr.  Allan,  who  had  married  again, 
received  into  his  house,  with  almost  incredible  kindness,  the 
prodigal  son  of  his  adoption,  Poe  repaid  him  by  lampooning  his 
second  wife,  if  not,  as  is  darkly  hinted,  by  conduct  still  more 
disgraceful  Mr.  Allan  very  properly  now  discarded  him  for 
ever.  Poe  tried  newspaper  writing,  and  when  this  resource 
failed  he  enlisted.  Some  Westpoint  friends  discovered  him,  and 
were  endeavouring  to  procure  him  a  commission,  when  they 
found  that  he  had  deserted.  He  was  in  extreme  destitution, 
when  come  pro^e  and  verse  gained  him  the  prize  offered  by  a 


Baltimore  paper,  and  introduced  him  to  literary  employment. 
From  1834  to  1844  he  led  a  wandering  life,  making  a  literary 
reputation  by  his  talents,  but  soon  forfeiting  any  position  whether 
as  editor  or   contributor  by  fits  of  drunkenness,  which  were 
always  accompanied  by  a  quarrelsome  insolence,  and  to  which 
sometimes  treachery  was  added.     In  1844  he  settled  in  New 
York,  and  was  received  into  good  society.    Soon  after  his  arrival 
he  published  his  poem  of  "  The  Raven,"  which  was  universally 
applauded,  and  he  had  for  some  time  been  known  as  a  writer 
of  tales  of  a  peculiar  kind,  in  which  he  had  no  competitor. 
He  rose  to  the  dignity  of  independent  editorship  in  the  October 
of  1845;  but  in  the  following  autumn  drunkenness  reduced  to 
destitution  himself  and  a  gentle,  patient  wife,  his  cousin,  whom 
he  had  married  early  in  his  career  of  authorship.     After  her 
death  he  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  "  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant women  in  New  England,"  but  he  terminated  the  engage- 
ment by  going  to  her  house  drank,  and  conducting  himself  so 
as  to  require  his  removal  by  the  police.      At  last  he  joined 
the  Temperance  Society,  and  was  again  engaged  to  be  married. 
He  had  been  lecturing  in  Virginia,  and  had  set  out  for  New 
York  to  prepare  for  his  marriage.     Arriving  at  Baltimore  he 
gave  his  trunk  to  a  porter  to  carry  it  to  the  train  for  Phila- 
delphia.    He  had  an  hour  or  two  to  spare,  and  he  went  to  a 
tavern   for  refreshment.     In   it   he  met   some  acquaintances, 
who  invited  him  to  drink  with  them.     All  his  resolutions  were 
forgotten,  and  in  a  few  hours  he  was  madly  drank.     After  "  a 
night  of  insanity  and  exposure"  he  was  carried  to  an  hospital, 
and  there  in  a  few  days  he  died,  in  his  thirty-ninth  year,  on  the 
7th  of  October,  1849,  after  a  life  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  parallel  even  in  the  Grab  Street  history  of  England  in  the 
eighteenth  century.     As  a  writer  Poe  displayed  one  of  the  gifts 
rarest  in  American  authorship,  originality.     His  tales  have  the 
minute  finish  of  Balzac's,  with  something  of  Hoffmann's  imagi- 
nation, and  a  curious  interfusion  of  American  calculation  and 
"  'cuteness."    In  some  of  his  poetry  there  is  the  wild  piercing  wail 
of  Shelley,  with  the  music  and  fancifulness  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner  and  Kubla  Khan.    His  poem  of  "  The  Raven"  is  every- 
where known.     To  the  edition  of  his  works  in  three  volumes, 
published  in  New  York  in  1850,  James  Russell  Lowell  and 
N.  P.  Willis  contributed  notices  of  his  life  and  genius,  and  his 
literary  executor,  Rufus  W.  Griswold,  an  ample  memoir,  of  which 
we  have  availed  ourselves  in  the  preparation  of  this  sketch. — F.  E. 
*  POERIO,  Carlo,  Baron,  an  Italian  statesman,  born  in  1803. 
His  father  was  a  distinguished  lawyer,  whom  he  twice  followed 
into  exile.      From  an  early  period  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
work  of  freeing  his  country  from  foreign  domination,  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  took  part  in  any  republican  conspiracies.   From 
1837  to  1848  he  was  subject  to  incessant  arrests  and  persecutions, 
but  on  the  proclamation  of  the  constitution  in  1848,  at  Naples, 
he  became  prefect  of  police,  and  afterwards  minister  of  public 
instruction.     For  a  short  time  he  endeavoured  to  carry  out  the 
constitution,  but  resigned  office  in  April,  taking  his  place  in  the 
new  parliament  for  Naples.     After  the  tragical  events  of  the 
15th  May,    1848,   Poerio  became  one  of    the   leaders   of   the 
opposition,  and  maintained  his  post  until  the  forcible  subversion 
of  parliamentary  government,  March  12,  1849.     On  the  19th 
July  of  the  same  year  he  was  arrested,  with  many  hundreds  of 
others,  on  a  double  charge  of  being  a  leader  in  the  secret  society 
of  the   Unita  Ifaliana,  and  of  having  fought  on  the  barricades 
on  the  15th  May.     The  evidence  against  him  was  made  up  of 
forgery  and  perjury  of  the  most  transparent  character,  and  the 
horrible  sufferings  endured  by  the  forty-two  prisoners  associated 
with  him  have  been  made  known  in  the  memorable  letters  ot 
Mr.  Gladstone.     He  was  brought  to  a  mock  trial,  and  sentenced 
to  twenty-four  years'  imprisonment  in  chains.     He  suffered  a 
portion  of  this  sentence,  aggravated  by  nameless  barbarities  and 
illegalities,   at  Nisida,  Ischia,  and  Montesarchia,   until   1859, 
when,  with  about  sixty  others,   he  was   placed  on  board  an 
American  vessel,  bound  for  New  York.     By  a  stratagem  whose 
success  may  be  deemed  romantic,  the  exiles  obtained  possession 
of  the  vessel  and  brought  her  into  Cork  harbour.     They  were 
hospitably  received  by  the  English  people,  and  shortly  afterwards 
Poerio  found  his  way  to  Turin,  and  was  elected  to  the  first  Italian 
parliament.    He  holds  the  office  of  vice-president  of  the  chamber 
of  deputies,  though  he  very  seldom  presides.     One  of  his  earliest 
acts  was  to  vote  for  the  cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy  ;  and  he  has 
invariably  supported  the  minister  of  the  day,  whoever  might  be 
in  power. — F.  M.  W. 
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POGGIO.     See  Bkacciolini. 

POINSOT,  Louis,  a  distinguished  French  mathematician  and 
writer  on  mechanics,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  3d  of  January, 
1777,  and  died  there  on  the  5th  of  December,  1859.  From 
179-1  to  1797  he  was  a  student  in  the  Polytechnic  school, 
in  which  he  afterwards  held  successively  the  appointments  of 
professor  of  analytical  mechanics  from  1809  till  1816,  and  of 
examiner  from  1816  till  1825.  In  1813  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  was  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  Lycee  Bonaparte,  and  a  member  of  the  superior  council 
of  public  instruction.  In  1852  he  was  created  a  senator  by  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  III. — W.  J.  M.  R. 

POIRET,  Peter,  the  famous  mystic,  was  born  at  Mentz  in 
1646.  After  a  course  of  study  at  Heidelberg  and  Basle,  he 
became  in  1672  pastor  at  Amveil  in  the  duchy  of  Deux  Fonts. 
Here  he  published  Lis  "  Cogitationes  rationales  de  Deo,  Anima, 
et  Malo" — a  work  based  on  Cartesian  principles,  and  which  lie 
was  obliged  to  defend  against  the  sharp  assaults  of  Bayle.  In 
1676,  in  consequence  of  the  advance  of  the  French  army,  he 
retired  to  Hamburg,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Madame 
Bourignon,  and  immediately  became  her  ardent  disciple  and  the 
fervent  exponent  of  her  views.  Like  many  men  who  renounce 
a  system  with  which  they  had  identified  themselves,  he  began 
his  new  career  by  vilifying  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes.  His 
first  book  was  his  "De  Economia  Divina,"  in  seven  volumes. 
His  favourite  principle  is  abstraction ;  that  is,  the  putting  out 
of  reason  as  a  guide,  and  the  adoption  instead  of  an  inner  illu- 
mination, or  species  of  clairvoyance,  conferred  on  the  initiated. 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  life  he  settled  at  Rheinsberg,  where 
be  died  in  1719.  He  wrote  also  "  De  Eruditione  Triplici,"  &c. 
Poiret's  reveries  are  inferior  to  the  "divine  visions"  of  Bohmen, 
and  they  have  to  a  great  extent  passed  into  oblivion. — J.  E. 

POISSON,  Simeon  Denis,  one  of  the  greatest  of  French 
mathematicians,  was  bora  at  Pithiviers  on  the  21st  of  June, 
1781,  and  died  in  Paris  on  the  25th  of  April,  1810.  The  orphan 
child  of  a  "  juge  de  paix,"  or  local  magistrate,  he  was  educated 
through  the  liberality  of  his  uncle,  Lenfant,  a  surgeon  at  Fon- 
tainebleau,  and  he  there  began  his  mathematical  studies  under 
Billy.  From  1798  till  1800  he  was  a  student  at  the  Polytechnic 
school,  where  his  great  abilities  attracted  the  favourable  notice 
of  Hachette  (q.  ».),  and  obtained  for  him  rapid  advancement. 
From  1800  to  1802  he  was  an  assistant  professor  at  the  Poly- 
technic school,  and  in  1802  he  was  appointed  to  the  professor- 
ship of  analytical  mechanics,  which  he  held  until  1815.  From 
that  year  until  his  death  he  held  the  office  of  examiner  in  the 
Polytechnic  school.  He  was  also  professor  of  mechanics  in  the 
Faculty  of  Science,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  longitude. 
In  1812  he  became  a  member  of  the  Institute.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon  I.  conferred  on  him  the  rank  of  baron;  and  in  1837 
he  was  made  a  peer  of  France.  His  writings  comprise  more 
than  three  hundred  memoirs  on  mathematical,  mechanical,  and 
physical  subjects,  which  appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  scientific 
bodies,  and  in  the  scientific  journals.  One  of  his  most  remark- 
able discoveries  was  the  demonstration  of  the  invariability  of  the 
major  axes  of  the  planetary  orbits.  His  "  Traite  de  Me'canique" 
is  a  standard  work  for  all  students  of  that  science  in  its  I 
form.  In  his  "  The'orie  Nouvelle  de  l'Action  capillaire"  he  inves- 
tigates in  the  most  profound  and  exact  manner  the  consequences 
of  certain  suppositions  as  to  the  molecular  constitution  of  bodies, 
which  consequences  he  developed  further  in  his  investigations  on 
the  theory  of  the  elasticity  of  solid  bodies.  In  his  "The'orie 
Mathematique  de  la  Chaleur"  he  reinvestigates  in  a  more 
ral  way  a  subject  which  was  first  put  into  a  mathematical  shaj  e 
by  Fourier — that  of  the  conduction  of  heat.  Independently  of 
the  physical  questions  to  which  they  relate,  his  works  possess 
the  highest  interest  and  value  in  a  purely  mathematical  point  of 
view,  owing  to  the  new  and  powerful  methods  of  investigation 
which  they  contain. — W.  J.  M.  R. 

POITIERS,  Diana  de,  was  the  daughter  of  the  count  of  St. 
Vallier,  and  was  born  in  1500.  Her  father  having  incurred  the 
penalties  of  treason  by  abetting  the  escape  from  France  of  the 
Constable  de  Bourbon,  was  condemned  to  death.  Diana,  how- 
ever, interceded  with  Francis  I.  for  his  life,  and  such  was  the 
impression  which  her  beauty  and  captivating  address  made  upon 
that  susceptible  monarch  that  he  at  once  pardoned  the  count, 
received  his  daughter  into  favour,  and  built  for  her  the  chateaux 
of  Anet  and  Chambord.  Diana  was  subsequently  married  to 
De  Breze,  grand  seneschal  of  Normandy.     Alter  his  death  she 
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captivated  Henry  II.,  who  in  1548  created  her  Duchess  of  Valen- 
tinois,  and  though  she  had  obtained  the  mature  age  of  forty  while 
the  king  was  only  eighteen,  she  gained  such  a  complete  ascendancy 
over  the  weak  and  worthless  monarch  as  to  become  the  virtual 
mistress  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  death  of  Henry  in  1559,  Diana 
retired  into  private  life,  and  died  in  1566.  She  was  a  woman  of 
remarkable  powers  of  mind. — J.  T. 

POLE,  Reginald,  Cardinal,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
born  at  Stourton  Castle,  Staffordshire,  in  1500.  His  mother, 
Margaret  Plantagenet,  was  a  child  of  the  famous  carl  of  Warwick, 
"  the  king  maker,"  and  her  only  brother  had  been  unjustly  exe- 
cuted by  Henry  VII.  (q.v.~)  After  this  she  was  married  to  Sir 
Richard  Pole,  a  supporter  and  relative  of  the  king.  Reginald 
was  the  second  son  of  this  marriage.  Left  a  widow,  she  was 
treated  with  kindness  by  Henry  VII.,  mindful  perhaps  of  the 
fate  of  her  brother,  and  of  her  claims  to  respect  as  the  only 
remaining  Plantagenet  of  unblemished  descent.  She  was  created 
Countess  of  Salisbury  in  her  own  right.  The  household  of  the 
princess,  afterwards  queen,  Mary,  was  placed  under  her  care,  and 
the  estates  of  the  Nevilles  were  restored  to  her.  Reginald  him- 
self was  educated  at  the  Carthusian  monastery  at  Sheen,  and  at 
Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  Mr.  Froude  says,  "under  the  king's 
eye  and  at  the  king's  expense."  When  little  more  than  fifteen  he 
took  deacon's  orders ;  and  valuable  ecclesiastical  preferments 
were  at  once  bestowed  on  him  by  Henry,  who  evidently  intended 
him  to  fill  the  highest  offices  in  the  English  church.  He  studied 
abroad,  chiefly  at  Padua,  and  cultivated  the  society  and  corres- 
pondence of  eminent  scholars.  When  the  question  of  Queen 
Catherine's  divorce  arose,  Pole  after  some  hesitation  professed 
himself  opposed  to  the  measure;  of  his  assent  to  which  the  arch- 
bishopric of  York,  after  the  death  of  Wolsey,  would  have  been 
the  reward.  This  difference  with  the  king  led  him  to  return  to 
the  continent,  but  he  was  treated  with  unusual  forbearance  by 
Henry,  and  allowed  to  draw  the  revenues  of  his  deanery  of  Exeter. 
At  last  Pole  drew  the  sword  and  flung  away  the  scabbard,  by 
writing  and  sending  to  England  in  the  early  summer  of  1536, 
his  famous  treatise,  "  De  Unitate  Ecclesiae,"  a  defence  of  the 
papal  supremacy  and  a  denunciation  of  Henry,  not  so  violent  as 
it  subsequently  became  when  printed  towards  the  close  of  1538, 
but  violent  enough  to  be  treated  as  a  declaration  of  war.  In 
December,  1536,  Pole  received  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  was  sent  as 
legate  to  strengthen  rebellion  in  England,  from  the  nearest  points 
of  France  and  Flanders,  and  to  incite  the  chief  princes  of  the 
continent  against  Henry  and  the  English  reformation.  His 
missions,  or  series  of  missions,  which  extended  over  several  years, 
practically  failed.  The  chief  result  of  his  activity  was  to  procure 
his  own  attainder,  to  bring  his  brother,  Lord  Montague,  and  some 
years  later  his  mother,  the  countess  of  Salisbury,  to  the  block,  as 
participators  in  his  treasonable  designs.  He  attempted  in  vain 
to  return  to  England  at  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.,  but  with 
the  opening  of  the  reign  of  Mary,  his  prospects  brightened.  After 
the  removal  of  various  obstacles,  and  when  Mar)'  was  married  to 
Philip,  Pole  once  more  set  foot  in  his  native  country,  coming  in 
triumph  as  the  papal  legate  to  reconcile  England  to  Rome.  He 
arrived  at  Dover  on  the  20th  November,  1554.  The  measures 
taken  after  his  arrival  to  carry  out  the  policy  which  w.is  the 
object  of  his  life,  have  been  sketched  in  the  memoir  of  Queen 
Mary.  On  the  day  after  the  death  of  Cranmcr,  Pole  was  appointed 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Despite  this  elevation,  however,  and 
the  vigour  of  the  Marian  persecution,  Pole's  career  was  not  one 
of  uninterrupted  triumph.  When  Mary  sided  with  Philip  against 
France,  then  allied  to  the  see  of  Rome,  Pope  Paul  IV,  in  his 
tion,  not  only  cancelled  Pole's  commission  as  legate,  but 
ist  him  an  old  charge  of  heresy,  an  accusation  which 
did  not  tend  to  make  Pole  more  lenient  to  the  English  "  heretics" 
in  his  power.  This  treatment  of  him  by  the  pope,  to  establish 
whose  authority  in  England  he  had  laboured  through  long  years 
of  exile,  may  have  contributed  to  hasten  his  end.  Mr.  Front  •• 
goes  the  length  of  saying  that  he  died  of  a  broken  heart.  Ague 
was  the  nominal  complaint  which  carried  him  off.  Die  he  did, 
and  curiously  enough,  sixteen  hours  after  Queen  Mary  on  the 
1 8th  November,  1558,  "  when  the  reign  of  the  pope  in  England," 
Bays  Mr.  Froude,  "  and  the  reign  of  terror  closed  together."  The 
private  character  of  Pole  was  blameless.  He  was  a  scholar  and 
a  wit.  Of  his  talents,  the  "  De  Unitate  Ecchsire"  is  a  memorial. 
Nor  was  his  natural  disposition  other  than  amiable  and  bene- 
volent. But  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  his  apologists,  and  even 
though  it  were  granted  that  the  latest  student  of  his  character 
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and  career,  Sir.  Froude,  baa  somewhat  exaggerated  the  influence 
which  he  exerted  on  Queen  Mary,  lie  moat  be  pronounced  one 
of  the  most  ruthless  if  most  sincere  antagonists  of  the  Eng- 
lish reformation.     "Carniftx  et  flagellant  Ecclesiaa  Anglicanse," 

.  chbishop  Talker's  verdict  on  him       "  lie  had,"  Bays  Mr. 

Froude,  describing  his  personal  appearance  when  as  legate  he 

addressed  the  lords  and  commons  after  his  return  to  England, 

relied  eyebrow  and  the  delicately  cut  cheek  and  prominent 

the  beautiful  Plantagenet  face,  a  long  brown  curly  beard 

.  down  upon  his  chest,  which  it  almost  covered  ;   the  mouth 

was  weak  and  slightly  open;   the  lips  were  full  and  pouting; 

the  expression  difficult  to  read." — F.  E. 

POLE,  William  DH  la.  Huron  of  the  exchequer  in  the  reign 
if  Edward  III.,  was  one  of  the  sons  of  a  rich  merchant  in  the 
then  rising  port  of  Hull.  He  advanced  money  to  Edward  III., 
who,  on  his  way  to  Scotland  in  1332,  is  said  to  have  knighted 
Pule,  and  to  have  conferred  on  him,  then  the  principal  officer  of 
the  town,  the  new  title  of  mayor.  Pole  was  afterwards  employed 
by  the  king  in  missions  to  Flanders.  "  He  was,"  says  Mr.  Foss 
i  Lives  of  the  Judges),  "  the  general  agent  for  the  crown  with  the 
trading  interest,  and  was  commonly  denominated  the  king's  mer- 
chant." Appointed  a  baron  of  the  exchequer  in  1339,  he  died 
in  1366.— Pole,  Michael  de  la,  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  chancellor 
of  England,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  appointed  in  the  last  year 
of  Edward  III.'s  reign  admiral  of  the  king's  fleet  in  the  northern 
seas — a  commission  renewed  by  Eichard  II.  He  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  new  king,  who  made  him  chancellor  in  1383, 
and  in  1385  earl  of  Suffolk.  Unpopular  as  a  royal  favourite,  the 
chancellor  was  impeached  by  the  parliament,  the  first  instance 
of  the  kind  in  English  history,  found  guilty  of  manifold  offences, 
and  imprisoned  ;  he  was  released  by  Richard,  and  was  one  of  the 
advisers  who  persuaded  the  king  to  disown  the  royal  compact 
with  the  parliament,  and  the  authority  of  the  council  with  whose 
co-operation  Eichard  had  promised  to  govern.  The  council, 
however,  gained  the  upper  hand  by  calling  a  parliament  which 
pronounced  Pole  and  others,  by  default,  guilty  of  treason.  Pole 
fled  to  France,  and  died  there  'in  1389.— F.  E. 
POLIDOEO.     See  Cakavaggio. 

POLIGNAC,  Jcles,  Prince  de,  the  prime  minister  of 
Charles  X.  of  France,  was  born  in  1782.  An  intimate  friend- 
ship existed  between  Queen  Marie  Antoinette  and  Madame  de 
Polignac,  his  mother;  and  when  the  Revolution  broke  out  the 
favourite  was  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  and  along  with  her 
husband  and  children,  took  up  her  residence  in  Vienna.  She  died 
of  grief  within  a  week,  on  receiving  the  news  of  the  death  of  her 
mistress  on  the  scaffold.  Young  Polignac  took  refuge  first  in 
Russia,  and  afterwards  in  England,  where  he  resided  for  a  year 
and  a  half.  In  1804  he  took  part,  along  with  his  elder  brother, 
in  the  conspiracy  of  George  Cadoudal,  and  was  arrested,  tried, 
and  found  guilty.  But  through  the  intercession  of  Josephine 
and  Madame  Murat  the  penalty  of  death  was  commuted  into 
imprisonment.  Jules  was  confined  in  the  dungeon  of  Yin- 
cennes,  from  1804  to  1810,  when  he  was  permitted  to  retire  to 
a  maison  de  sante  at  Tours,  under  surveillance.  At  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons,  the  count  became  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
priestly  party  by  whom  the  throne  was  overshadowed,  and  the 
moderate  policy  of  M.  de  Villele  thwarted.  That  minister,  how- 
ever, by  way  of  conciliating  his  ultra-royalist  opponent  and 
ig  rid  of  his  intrigues,  a;  pointed  him  in  1823  ambassador 
to  England.  He  held  that  office  for  six  years,  and  on  the 
downfall  of  the  Yillele  ministry,  made  a  vigorous  but  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  obtain  the  post  of  prime  minister.  Mar- 
tignac,  who  succeeded  to  the  vacant  office,  however,  was  speedily 
overthrown  by  the  intrigues  of  "  the  Congregation,"  and  Polignac 
was  installed  in  his  room,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the 
French  people.  His  bigoted  and  arbitrary  policy  soon  brought 
about  a  collision  between  the  government  and  the  chambers. 
A  dissolution  had  the  effect  of  swelling  the  hostile  majority, 
and  strengthening  their  dislike  to  the  prime  minister  and  his 
party.  The  famous  ordinances  were  issued  suspending  the 
charter;  the  people  rose  in  arms  in  defence  of  their  rights; 
("harks  X.  ceased  to  reign  ;  and  his  devoted  but  incapable 
minister,  who  was  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  popular  feeling, 
and  totally  unprepared  to  meet  the  hostility  he  hid  provoked, 
took  to  flight.  He  was  arrested  at  Granville,  tried  before  the 
chamber  of  peers,  and  in  spite  of  an  eloquent  defence  by  Mar- 
tignac  he  was  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  death.  His  life, 
however,  was  spared,  and  his  penalty  commuted  into  perpetual 


imprisonment.  Count  Mole  ultimately  changed  this  sentence 
into  exile,  and  the  prince  left  France  for  Munich.  After  some 
years  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  native  country,  but  not 
to  enter  Paris.  He  took  up  his  residence  at  St.  Germains,  and 
died  there  in  1847,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age. — J.  T. 

POLIGNAC,  Melciiioh,  Cardinal  de,  was  born  at  Puyen-en- 
Yelay,  in  1661,  of  an  ancient  and  illustrious  family  in  Languedoc. 
He  received  his  education  at  Paris,  where  he  took  holy  orders  in 
1689.  He  accompanied  Cardinal  de  Bouillon  to  Rome,  where 
lie  was  employed  in  some  important  affairs.  In  the  disputes  at 
that  time  existent  between  the  pope  and  the  court  of  France, 
Polignac  rendered  essential  service  by  bringing  about  a  recon- 
ciliation. In  1693  Louis  XIV.  sent  him  ambassador  to  Poland, 
to  procure  the  election  of  the  prince  of  Conti  to  the  throne  of 
that  realm,  after  the  death  of  John  Sobieski.  In  this  he  failed, 
the  elector  of  Saxony  having  been  exalted  to  the  regal  power 
and  acknowledged  by  the  whole  nation.  The  French  monarch 
in  displeasure,  recalled  the  Abbci  de  Polignac,  and  banished  him 
to  the  abbacy  of  Bonport,  where  the  disgraced  envoy  employed 
himself  in  writing  his  poem  in  refutation  of  Lucretius.  He 
afterwards,  however,  recovered  the  royal  favour,  and  in  1710 
was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Gertruydenberg  for  nego- 
tiating a  peace,  while  in  1713  he  assisted  in  a  similar  capacity 
at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  The  same  year  he  was  nominated  a 
cardinal.  In  1724  he  went  to  Rome  as  minister  of  France;  in 
1726  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Audi,  and  a  few  years  after- 
wards commander  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  From  Rome 
he  returned  in  1732,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1741,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty.  Cardinal  de  Polignac  was  a  member  of  various 
learned  societies.  His  fame  as  an  author  rests  on  the  already- 
mentioned  Latin  poem,  "  Anti-Lucretius,  sive  de  Deo  et  Natura 
libri  novem,"  published  posthumously  in  1754.  This  work  is 
intended  to  counteract  the  principles  of  Lucretius,  and  to  prove 
from  the  evidence  afforded  in  the  works  of  nature  the  great  fact 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  at  once  the  all-creator  and  the  all-preserver. 
There  are  fine  and  noble  things  in  the  "  Anti-Lucretius,"  and 
it  fairly  deserves  the  honour  it  has  received,  of  translation  into 
several  Eui-opean  languages.  The  poem  was  left  unfinished  by 
its  author,  the  ninth  book  not  having  been  completed. — J.  J. 

POLITI,  Alessandro,  philosopher  and  theologian,  born  in 
Florence,  10th  Jul)-,  1679;  died  there  23rd  July,  1752. 

POLIZIAXO,  Angei.o,  Axgiolo,  or  Agxolo,  one  of  the 
greatest  poets  and  classicists  of  the  age  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 
born  14th  or  24th  July,  1454,  at  Montepulciano  (in  Latin, 
Mons  Politianus),  Tuscany,  whence  he  assumed  his  literary  desig- 
nation, his  own  family  name  being  Ambrogini,  currently  called 
Ciui :  there  seems  to  be  no  authority  for  the  surname  Basso, 
sometimes  given.  His  father  was  a  doctor  of  law  in  poor  cir- 
cumstances. Poliziano  was  amazingly  precocious,  writing  his  best 
in  boyhood,  and  transcending  all  his  contemporaries  in  literary 
aptitude.  He  wrote  Latin  epigrams  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
which  have  been  accounted  his  best,  and  Greek  at  seventeen. 
His  longest,  and  generally  though  unwisely  termed  his  finest 
Italian  poem,  upon  a  joust  held  by  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  is 
believed  to  have  been  written  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  or  at  latest 
eighteen.  These  first-fruits  of  genius  were  either  the  motive, 
or  possibly  the  result,  of  special  care  bestowed  by  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici  upon  the  education  of  Poliziano.  He  studied  under  the 
four  renowned  scholars,  Marsilio  Ficino,  Giovanni  Argirofulo, 
Cristiforo  Landino,  and  Andronicus  of  Thessalonica.  Lorenzo 
continued  till  his  death,  at  which  Poliziano  was  present,  1492. 
to  evince  extreme  attachment  towards  the  poet,  committing  to 
him  the  education  of  his  son  Pietro,  and  perhaps  also  of  Giovanni, 
afterwards  Leo  X.,  and  keeping  him  permanently  in  his  own 
house.  Poliziano  was  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  Florence 
at  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  and  his  lectures  attracted  scholars 
from  all  parts  of  Europe.  He  was  also  well  versed  in  Hebrew. 
After  Lorenzo's  death  he  received  a  canonicate  in  the  cathedral 
of  Florence,  and  entered  holy  orders.  He  died  on  24th  Sep- 
tember, 1494,  the  day  when  Charles  VIII.  of  France  entered 
Florence  in  triumph  ;  being  carried  off  in  his  forty-first  year  by 
a  fever,  supposed  to  have  been  aggravated  by  sorrow  at  the  fall 
of  the  Medici.  Some  writers,  however,  with  little  show  of 
reason,  say  that  furious  despair  at  his  rejection  by  a  lady,  or  a 
passion  of  far  more  criminal  kind,  led  to  his  death.  His  morals, 
in  fact,  appear  to  have  been  bad,  and  his  amours  especially  noto- 
rious ;  the  darker  charge  may  be  pronounced  unproved,  though 
it  cannot  be  dismissed  as  mere  gratuitous  calumny.     Another 
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accusation  is  the  cheap  one  of  irrcligion  or  "  atheism."  This  also 
is  unproved,  and  is  to  some  extent  confuted  by  passages  in  his 
writings,  especially  the  tone  of  his  account  of  Lorenzo's  death, 
and  by  some  circumstances  attending  his  own  decease;  on  the 
other  hand,  however,  we  have  a  report  of  his  having  stated  that 
he  had  once  read  the  scriptures,  and  had  never  spent  his  time 
worse.  He  was  moreover  splenetic,  carping,  and  arrogant,  and 
in  person  ugly,  with  a  squint  and  a  disproportionately  long  nose. 
This  repulsive  figure  of  Poliziano  the  man,  is  the  antipodes  of 
Poliziano  the  poet.  His  poetic  faculty,  in  lyrics  and  short  pieces 
at  least,  is  certainly  the  greatest  in  Italian  literature  after  the  time 
of  Petrarca.  In  writing  of  love  and  women,  his  chief  theme,  he 
is  indeed  warm,  but  almost  invariably  alien  from  grossne.-- :  Ida 
grace  of  sound  and  cadence  is  quite  peculiar ;  his  sallies  are  full 
of  charm  and  archness,  with  an  exquisitely  natural  and  almost 
modern  tone ;  and  he  is  markedly  free  for  so  profound  a  classicist 
from  any  of  the  insipidities  of  learning.  His  lyric  drama  of 
"  Orpheus,"  acted  in  or  about  1483,  is  the  earliest  example  of 
the  Italian  opera.  Among  his  other  works  may  be  specified  a 
Latin  "  History  of  the  Conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi  against  Lorenzo 
and  Giuliano  de'  Medici ;"  Latin  translations  of  Herodian  and 
many  other  Greek  historians  and  poets;  a  comment  on  Justi- 
nian's Pandects,  published  in  17G2  ;  a  highly  erudite  volume  of 
"  Miscellanea,"  containing  explanations  and  corrections  of  a  great 
number  of  passages  from  the  Latin  classics:  and  a  work,  "  Pare- 
pistomenon,"  mapping  out  the  field  of  human  knowledge,  and 
furnishing  a  kind  of  prelude  to  Bacon's  labours.  Of  a  Latin 
translation  which  he  wrote,  or  commenced,  of  the  Iliad,  no  trace 
now  remains. — W.  M.  R. 

POLLAJUOLO,  Antonio,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  earliest  Florentine  painters,  was  bora  about  the  year  1430, 
though  Vasari  fixes  the  date  at  1426  ;  but  there  are  data  also 
fixing  the  years  1431  and  1433  as  the  years  of  his  birth.  His 
first  master  was  the  goldsmith  Bartoluccio,  the  stepfather  of 
Lorenzo  Ghiberti.  Through  this  connection  Antonio  attracted 
the  notice  of  Ghiberti,  who  afterwards  employed  him  as  one  of 
his  assistants  in  the  modelling  of  the  second  pair  of  gates  which 
he  made  for  the  Baptistery  of  Florence,  completed  in  1452; 
Antonio  was  employed  in  modelling  the  ornaments  of  the  archi- 
trave. About  this  time  Pollajuolo  was  established  as  a  gold- 
smith, and  he  soon  acquired  also  a  great  reputation  as  a  statuary 
or  sculptor  in  bronze.  He  was  remarkable  as  a  skilful  modeller, 
and  is  distinguished  as  having  been  the  first  artist  to  dissect 
the  human  body  for  the  purposes  of  art.  It  is,  however,  as  a 
painter  that  Antonio  Pollajuolo  has  transmitted  his  name  lo 
posterity. — His  brother,  Pif.ro  Pollajuolo,  who  was  ten 
years  younger  than  Antonio,  was  educated  as  a  painter  under 
Andrea  del  Castagno,  and  this  circumstance  probably  led  Antonio 
to  take  up  painting  also.  They  worked  together ;  and  Vasari 
mentions,  as  their  masterpiece,  the  fine  large  altarpiece  now  in 
the  National  gallery,  but  formerly  in  the  Pucci  chapel  in  the 
church  of  San  Sebastiano  de'  Servi  at  Florence.  It  was  painted 
in  1475,  represents  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished for  its  admirable  drawing  of  the  figures,  unrivalled 
by  anything  of  its  own  date — the  year  in  which  Michelangelo 
was  born.  Another  work  in  the  National  gallery,  the  " 
adoring  the  Infant  Christ,"  ascribed  to  Domenico  Ghirlandajo, 
is  now  generally  attributed  with  much  more  probability  to  Polla- 
juolo. The  church  of  San  Gimignano  possesses  a  "  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin,"  painted  by  Piero  Pollajuolo  in  1483.  In  1484 
Antonio  was  invited  to  Rome  by  Pope  Innocent  VIII. ,  for  whom 
he  executed  some  important  monumental  works  in  the  old 
church  of  St.  Peter.  He  died  in  Rome  early  in  the  year  1498, 
and  was  buried  there  in  the  church  of  San  Pietro  in  Vinculis. 
He  seems  to  have  accumulated  a  large  fortune  for  his  time ;  for 
in  his  will,  dated  November  4,  1496,  he  bequeathes  to  each 
of  his  two  daughters  five  thousand  golden  ducats.  Some  of 
Pollajuolo's  pictures  are  hard  in  manner,  and  of  too  decided  an 
anatomical  character;  but  they  are  generally  very  well  drawn. 
and  sometimes  elaborately  executed,  and  even  brilliantly  coloured. 
— (Vasari,  Vite,  &c,  ed.  Le  Monnier;  Gaye,  Cartcc/yio  Inedito 
wArtuti:  Rumohr,  Ilalitnische  Forschungen.') — R.  N.  W. 

POLLAJUOLO,  Simone  del,  or  Simon  Masi,  called  also 
il  Cronaca,  from  his  fondness  for  narrating,  an  eminent  Italian 
architect,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1454;  died  in  1509. 

POLLIO,  Cails  Asinics,  was  born  at  Rome,  76  B.C.,  and 
early  in  life  attained  distinction  as  an  orator.  On  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  war  he  joined  Ca:sar  in  Gaul,  and  accom- 


panied him  in  his  advance  to  Rome.  He  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  had  a  share  in  Ca?sar's  subsequent 
campaigns  in  Africa  and  Spain.  At  the  time  of  Caesar's  death 
Pollio  was  governor  of  Further  Spain.  After  temporizing  for 
some  time  he  joined  the  triumvirs  with  three  legions,  about  the 
close  of  the  year  43  n.c.  He  was  soon  appointed  by  Antony 
governor  of  Gallia  Transpadana,  and  it  was  in  this  office  that  he 
saved  from  confiscation  the  property  of  Virgil.  As  a  common 
friend  of  both  parties,  Pollio  had  a  considerable  share  in  bringing 
about  the  treaty  of  Brundusium  between  Antony  and  Augustus, 
40  B.C.  In  the  following  year  he  conducted  with  success  a  war 
against  the  Parthini,  a  Dalmatian  tribe,  on  which  he  is  compli- 
mented by  Horace  in  the  first  cde  of  his  second  book.  After 
this  he  took  no  further  prominent  part  in  public  affairs,  but 
continued  to  be  distinguished  as  an  orator  and  a  patron  of  lite- 
rary men.  He  declined  to  accompany  Augustus  in  the  Actian 
campaign  on  account  of  his  former  friendship  for  Antony,  and 
•us  admitted  the  excuse.  He  died  A.D.  4. — G. 
POLLOK,  Robert,  author  of  "  The  Course  of  Time,"  was 
the  son  of  a  small  farmer,  and  was  born  in  1798  at  Muirhouse, 
in  the  parish  of  Eaglesham,  Renfrewshire.  He  received  his 
elementary  education  at  the  parish  school  of  Mearns,  and  from 
an  early  age  he  displayed  an  ardent  love  for  learning,  and  a 
strong  desire  to  become  a  literary  man,  and  especially  a  poet. 
He  spent  some  years  in  working  on  his  father's  farm;  but  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  office  of 
the  ministry,  and  with  the  view  of  preparing  himself  for  the 
university  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  Latin  language  at  the 
parish  school  of  Fenvrick.  In  November,  1817,  when  he  had 
completed  his  nineteenth  year,  he  enrolled  himself  as  a  student 
in  the  university  of  Glasgow;  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts 
on  completing  his  classical  and  philosophical  education  ;  and  in 
1822  entered  on  the  study  of  theology  in  the  divinity  hall  of  the 
United  Secession  Church.  At  this  period  he  wrote  his  first 
published  works,  "  The  Tales  of  the  Covenanters,"  and  began  to 
revolve  in  his  mind  the  ambitious  plan  of  a  great  poem.  The 
work  was  carried  on  under  very  considerable  difficulties,  arising 
out  of  feeble  health  and  the  pressure  of  poverty,  which  produced 
great  depression  of  mind,  and  at  one  period  so  completely  over- 
powered him  that  he  was  obliged  to  discontinue  his  labours. 
His  "  Course  of  Time,"  a  poem  in  blank  verse,  was  at  length 
completed  in  July,  1826,  and  was  offered  for  publication  to  the 
late  Mr.  Blackwood.  This  acute  judge  of  literary  productions 
at  once  saw  its  merits,  and  was  confirmed  in  his  favourable 
judgment  by  the  opinion  of  Professor  Wilson  and  Mr.  D.  if.  Moir. 
The  book  was  accordingly  published  in  March,  1827,  and  was  at 
once  welcomed  as  a  poem  of  great  merit.  The  author  shortly 
after  completed  his  professional  studies,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  gospel  by  the  Secession  presbytery  of  Edinburgh. 
The  difficulties  of  Pollok  were  at  length  overcome,  and  his 
anxieties  removed;  his  mind  regained  its  tranquillity;  fame, 
comparative  wealth,  and  extensive  usefulness  seemed  within  his 
grasp.  But  he  was  now  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his  previous  priva- 
tions and  excessive  mental  toil,  and  his  health  soon  gave  evidence 
that  in  composing  his  celebrated  work  he  had  only  erected  a 
splendid  monument  to  deck  his  tomb.  A  number  of  generous 
friends  at  once  offered  their  assistance  to  promote  his  comfort  and 
the  restoration  of  his  health.  He  received  marked  attention  also 
from  various  distinguished  literary  persons  in  Edinburgh,  among 
whom  was  the  venerable  author  of  the  Man  of  Feelircr. 
in  his  eighty-fourth  year.  "  I  felt  his  attention,"  says  the  poet, 
"to  be  as  if  some  literary  patriarch  had  risen  from  the  grave  to  do 
me  honour."  His  disease,  however,  continued  to  gain  ground, 
and  as  a  last  resource  it  was  determined  to  send  hiin  to  the 
mild  climate  of  Italy.  But  his  strength  was  so  much  reduced 
that  he  was  unable  to  proceed  further  than  the  neighbourhood  of 
Southampton,  where  he  died  on  the  18th  of  September,  1827, 
in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  Millbrook,  where  a  granite  monument  with  an 
appropriate  inscription  tells  of  his  untimely  fate.  Pollok  was  a 
strong-minded,  courageous,  determined,  and  earnest  spirit;  some- 
what dogmatical  and  sarcastic.  His  manners  were  easy,  natural, 
unaffected,  frank,  and  affable.  "  The  Course  of  Time,"  on  which 
Pollok's  fame  rests,  is  undoubtedly  a  very  remarkable  production, 
and  has  obtained  a  circulation  scarcely  reached  by  any  other  poem 
of  the  age.  It  is  full  of  noble  thoughts,  graphic  descriptions,  and 
strokes  of  tender  feeling,  and  though  not  without  many  touches  of 
true  genius,  yet  chiefly  characterized  by  a  vigorous  and  searching 


intellect.      Even-  page  of  it  bears  the  stamp  of  the  author's 

.1  character— hia  powerful  thinking,  his  fearlessness,  his 

bitter  -  latism,  and  earnestness.     The  execution  is  no 

di.  ubt  unequal,  the  images  are  frequently  confused  and  indistinct,^ 

the  dii  ■  descriptions  both  of  character  and  of 

B  t  with  all  its  faults  and  imper- 

1  ime  "  is  full  of  the  purest  poetry,  and 

contains  many  tin.  hich  "ill  bear  comparison  with 

■  f  the  kind  in  English  literature. — (Life  of  Robert 

.  by  his  brother,  Edinburgh,  1843.) — J.  T. 
POD  '.  MABCO,  one  of  the  ea  tern  discoverers,  was 

born  at  Venice  about    1255.     His  father  and  uncle,  Nicholas 
and  Mafieo  Polo,  embarked  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  about 

:ie  year;  and  in  the  city  of  Bokhara,  where  they  resided 

three  years,  they  met  with  a  Tartar  nobleman  who  was  ambas- 

to  the  court  of  the  grand  khan,  or  Tartar  emperor  of  China. 

itentate  (Cnblai  Khan,  "king  of  kings")  received  them 
with  distinction,  inquired  minutely  into  the  government  and 
customs  of  the  western  world,  and  requested  that  a  hundred 
learned  men  might  be  sent  to  instruct  his  people  in  the  chris- 
tian faith.  It  is  probable  that  this  request  was  dictated  quite 
as  much  by  a  politic  desire  to  conciliate  the  pope,  as  by  sincere 
conviction.  The  brothers,  however,  joyfully  accepted  the  mis- 
sion, and  arrived  at  Acre  in  April,  1269,  where  they  laid  the 
request  of  the  khan  before  the  papal  legate  Tibaldo  di  Visconti, 
afterwards  Gregory  X.  The  papal  chair  being  then  vacant, they 
spent  some  time  in  visiting  their  family  at  Venice,  and  Nicholas 
Polo  found  his  son  Marco,  born  since  his  departure,  grown  to 
man's  estate.  Finding  it  useless  to  wait  longer  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  disputes  at  Rome,  the  brothers  departed  in  Sep- 
tember, 1271,  for  the  court  of  the  grand  khan  (young  Marco 
accompanying  them),  furnished  with  letters  from  the  legate  and 
a  supply  of  oil  from  the  holy  sepulchre.  Soon  after  their  depar- 
ture the  legate  was  elected  pope,  and  lost  no  time  in  sending 
messengers  to  overtake  the  travellers,  who  were  furnished  with 
more  costly  presents  for  the  khan,  and  accompanied  by  two 
eloquent  friars,  with  full  ecclesiastical  powers.  After  many 
difficulties,  in  the  course  of  which  the  two  reverend  fathers  lost 
courage  and  returned  home,  they  reached  the  dominions  of  the 
grand  khan,  and  were  received  at  forty  days'  distance  from  the 
capital  with  great  distinction.  For  seventeen  years  they  resided 
at  the  court  of  the  khan,  and  young  Marco  especially  was  employed 
in  various  missions  of  importance,  some  of  them  at  six  months' 
distance  from  the  capital.  In  his  account  of  his  travels  he  gives 
magnificent  descriptions  of  the  emperor's  winter  residence,  Kan- 
balu  (Pekin);  of  the  southern  province.  Mangi,  and  its  capital 
Quinsai  (probably  Hangeheu);  and  of  the  inland  of  Cipango 
(Japan).  At  length  the  three  Venetians  began  to  long  to  return 
to  their  own  country,  and  a  favourable  opportunity  for  this 
purpose  occurred.  They  were  commissi  di  1  to  escort  a  grand- 
er of  the  khan,  the  destined  bride  of  a  Mogul  prince  ruling 
in  Persia,  to  her  future  home.  They  set  sail  with  a  splendid 
fleet,  loaded  with  presents,  accredited  by  the  khan  to  the  western 
courts,  and  under  promise  of  a  speedy  return.  After  eighteen 
months  spent  in  navigating  the  Indian  ocean,  they  arrived  at 
i  >rmuz  in  the  Persian  gulf,  but  found  the  prince  whose  bride 
anied  had  been  dead  some  time.  They  remained 
time  at  the  court  of  the  regent,  an.!  at  length,  by  way  of 
Trebizond  and  Constantinople,  they  reached  Venice  in  1295, 
laden  with  riches.  Hearing  shortly  afterwards  of  the  death  of 
their  old  protector,  Cublai  Khan,  they  seem  to  have  considered 
themselves  absolve, 1  from  their  promise  to  return.  Their 
immense  wealth  and  romantic  adventures  raised  them  to  distinc- 
tion in  their  native  city,  although  few,  even  of  their  kinsmen,  at 
first  recognized  them.     Marco  Polo,  some  time  after  his  arrival, 

immand  of  a  galley  in  an  expedition  against  the  Genoese 

:s  taken  prisoner,  and  s]  tderable  time   in   the 

pri  on  of  Genoa.     11  sre  it  was  that  he  found  leisure  to  compose 

Dt  of  his  travels.     His  fame  i  r  procured  his 

liberation.     lb-  returned  to  Venice,  married,  and  died  at  tin-  age 

Hia.  work  entitled  ".Man-,,  Polo,  delle  Meraviglie 

del  Hondo  du  lui  descritte,"  otherwise,  "  II  milione  di  Marco 

was   inserted    in   Bamusio's    collection,   Venice,    1559. 

is  also  an  excellent  edition,  Florence,  L827,  and  an  Eng- 
lish version  with  admirable  notes  by  Mr.  Marsden.  Like  many 
early  travellers,  Marco  Polo  was  ;  to  the  sneers  of  the 

incredulous  in  matters  where  subsequent  knowledge  has  proved 
his  corrcctnc  .n  personal  observation  he 


is  always  conscientious,  and  generally  more  accurate  than  could 
have  been  expected  ;  and  many  of  the  apparent  absurditi 
attributable  either  to  his  having  relied  on  second-hand  informa- 
tion, or  to  the  blunders  of  copyists  and  translators.  It  was  the 
hope  of  reaching  the  golden  lands  so  vividly  described  by  Marco 
Polo  which  inspired  Columbus  to  undertake  the  expedition  which 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  World. — F.  M.  \Y. 

I'<  tLYBIUS,  the  historian,  was  the  son  of  Lycortas,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  statesmen  of  the  Achaean  league.  He  was  a 
native  of  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia,  and  was  bom  about  204  B.C. 
He  early  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  politics  of  his  country, 
but  the  encroaching  power  of  Rome  rendered  free  action  impossible 
for  the  Greeks,  and  Polybius  was  one  of  the  thousand  Acha;ans 
who  were  carried  to  Italy  as  hostages  for  the  obedience  of  their 
countrymen  after  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  167  B.C.  Polybius 
had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the  friendship  of  Scipio,  afterwards 
the  destroyer  of  Carthage,  who  procured  leave  for  him  to  reside 
at  Lome  in  his  house.  This  friendship  was  highly  advantageous 
to  Polybius,  as  besides  finding  a  liberal  patron  and  protector  in 
his  exile  he  was  enabled  by  his  means  to  get  access  to  public 
documents  and  accumulate  materials  for  his  great  historical  work. 
After  seventeen  years  the  Acha?an  exiles  were  set  at  liberty  by 
the  senate,  and  Polybius  returned  to  his  native  country.  During 
his  stay  in  Greece,  which,  however,  was  not  long,  he  exhorted 
his  countrymen  to  peace  and  unanimity,  and  strove  to  counteract 
the  mad  projects  of  the  party  who  were  about  to  hurry  the 
Achseans  into  a  hopeless  struggle  with  Rome.  When  it  was  too 
late  the  Achseans  saw  and  acknowledged  the  justice  and  wisdom 
of  his  advice,  and  erected  a  statue  to  his  honour  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, that  "  Hellas  would  have  been  saved  if  the  advice  of  Poly- 
bius had  been  followed."  He  soon  left  Greece  to  join  Scipio  in 
Africa,  on  the  commencement  of  the  third  Punic  war.  He  pro- 
bably found  that  his  intimacy  with  Scipio,  and  the  favour  by  which 
he  had  been  distinguished  at  Rome,  were  so  many  barriers  which 
intercepted  his  prospects  of  honour,  authority,  and  useful  activity 
in  his  native  land.  It  is  likely  also  that  he  was  an  object  of 
suspicion  with  the  so-called  independent  party,  and  his  position 
in  Greece  may  thus  have  become  unpleasant  and  dangerous.  He 
was  also  anxious  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  final  struggle  then  in 
progress  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  the  history  of  which  he 
intended  to  write.  He  has  been  harshly  and  unjustly  censured 
for  abandoning  his  country  in  its  hour  of  need ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  could  have  effected  any  good  purpose 
by  remaining  in  Greece  at  that  time,  and  it  is  certain  that  on 
his  return  after  the  completion  of  the  Roman  conquest  he  was 
enabled  to  render  most  important  services  to  his  fellow-citizens. 
Polybius  was  present  with  Scipio  at  the  destruction  of  Carthage, 
after  which  he  hastened  back  to  Greece,  and  endeavoured  by 
every  means  in  his  power  to  alleviate  the  misery  which  the 
Acha'ans  had  brought  on  themselves  by  their  fatal  and  suicidal 
war  with  Rome.  As  the  friend  of  Scipio,  he  was  received  with 
marked  distinction,  and  he  prevailed  on  the  Romans  to  abstain 
from  selling  the  Acha?ans  for  slaves,  as  had  been  contemplated. 
Tin'  statues  of  Philopceinen  and  Aratns  which  the  Roman  com- 
missioners had  ordered  to  be  conveyed  to  Italy  were  allowed,  at 
his  intercession,  to  remain  in  Peloponnesus,  lie  was  even  allowed 
to  frame  political  institutions  and  laws  (of  course,  under  strict 
regulations)  for  the  cities  of  the  Achaean  eonfedei-acy ;  and  he 
was  directed  to  make  a  circuit  through  the  cities  to  explain 
and  decide  doubtful  points  until  the  people  should  have  become 
familiar  with  the  new  constitution.  He  further  obtained  from 
Rome  a  relaxation  of  some  of  the  most  severe  enactments 
which  had  been  made  against  the  conquered  Acha'ans.  During 
this  period  of  distress  he  fulfilled  the  bitterest  of  duties;  he 
returned  to  his  country  to  obtain  by  his  mediation  tolerable 
terms  for  those  who  survived  the  war,  and  to  save  many  a  relic 
dear  to  his  feelings.  The  lot  of  Polybius  was  that  of  a  physician 
who  has  to  make  a  desperate  cure  on  his  own  wife  or  children. 
Love  indeed  inspired  him ;  but  that  very  love  causes  such  an 
operation  to  rend  the  heart  far  more  painfully  than  if  a  stranger 
performed  it.  Such  courage  is  more  than  heroism:  to  endure 
such  things  in  the  country  where  he  had  formerly  lived  in 
happiness,  to  retain  hope  in  the  midst  of  despair,  to  induce 
tyrants  to  be  moderate,  and  to  obtain  a  measure  of  toleration  for 
his  unhappy  countrymen — these  were  the  works  of  a  great  man. 
All  concessions  from  Rome  to  Greece  were  granted  solely  through 
the  exertions  of  Polybius.  He  now  devoted  himself  to  the 
composition  of  his  great  historical  work,  and  undertook  journeys 
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in  search  of  information  to  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  and  even  as  far 
as  the  Atlantic.  In  these  travels  he  received  every  assistance 
from  his  friend  and  benefactor,  Scipio.  lie  died  at  an  advanced 
age  about  122  B.C.  In  the  first  two  books  of  his  history 
Polybius  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  history  of  Home  from  the 
taking  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls,  390  B.C.,  to  the  beginning  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  218  B.C.  He  then  proceeded  to  narrate 
at  length  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  Koman  power,  from 
218  B.C.  to  the  downfall  of  the  independence  of  Greece,  113 
B.C.  But  while  the  history  of  Rome  thus  formed  the  principal 
subject  of  this  work,  the  history  of  the  nations  with  whom  she 
came  in  contact  (for  example  the  Greeks  and  Carthaginians)  was 
given  with  equal  care,  so  that  Polybius  justly  entitled  his  work 
a  "Universal  History."  It  was  divided  into  forty  books,  of 
which  only  the  first  four  have  come  down  to  us  entire,  but  con- 
siderable fragments  of  the  rest  (amounting  in  quantity  to  about 
as  much  more)  have  also  been  preserved.  The  merits  of  this 
work  are  very  great:  it  is  distinguished  by  singular  impartiality, 
a  wide  personal  experience  of  both  civil  and  military  affairs, 
eminent  accuracy  in  details,  and  a  thoroughly  practical  turn  of 
mind.  The  most  convenient  edition  of  Polybius  is  by  Bekker, 
Berlin,  2  vols.,  1814,  but  the  labours  of  Casaubon  and  Schweig- 
hauser  have  done  more  for  the  elucidation  of  this  author  than 
those  of  any  modern  scholar. — G. 

POLYCARI',  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  one  of  the  apostolical  fathers, 
has  left  an  imperishable  name  in  the  history  of  the  church;  but, 
strange  to  say,  little  is  known  with  certainty  of  his  own  personal 
history.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  birth,  family,  education,  or 
eady  life ;  but  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  he  was 
a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  and  that-  he  was  burn  there  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  first  century,  of  a  family  which  had  been  converted 
from  heathenism,  and  in  the  bosom  of  which  he  was  early 
instructed  in  the  holy  scriptures.  It  is  certain  that  he  became 
a  disciple  of  the  apostle  John,  by  whom  he  was  led  into  a 
deeper  knowledge  of  the  gospel ;  and  that  he  was  appointed 
in  alter  life  bishop  of  Smyrna,  where  he  continued  to  labour  till 
the  year  1G8  or  109,  when  he  suffered  martyrdom  under  the 
persecution  of  Lucius  Verus.  Eusebius  informs  us  that,  having 
occasion  to  visit  Pome  on  church  affairs  when  Anicetus  was 
bishop  of  that  see,  Polycarp  defended  against  the  Roman 
bishop  and  the  practice  of  the  Western  church  the  usage  of  the 
Eastern  church  regarding  Easter,  which  was  to  keep  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  moon  (in  the  month  Nisan)  for  the  festival  of 
the  Saviour's  passover,  and  to  conclude  their  fast  on  that  day, 
on  whatever  day  of  the  week  it  might  happen  to  fall ;  whereas  the 
Western  church  deemed  it  not  proper  to  terminate  their  fast  on 
any  other  but  the  day  of  the  Resurrection.  Another  interesting 
incident  of  Polycarp's  visit  to  Rome  is  mentioned  by  Irena?us,  viz., 
''that  he  turned  many  there  from  following  the  heresies  of 
Valentine  and  Marcion,  by  proclaiming  the  one  and  only  true 
faith  that  lie  had  received  from  the  apostles;  and  the  same 
Polycarp,"  he  continues,  "  once  coming  and  meeting  Marcion, 
who  said,  'Acknowledge  us,'  replied,  'I  acknowledge  the  first- 
born of  Satan.'  "  A  minute  account  of  Polycarp's  martyrdom  is 
contained  in  a  letter  of  the  Smymean  christians,  addressed  to  the 
church  of  Pontus,  the  substance  of  which  is  incorporated  by 
.is  in  his  history,  and,  bating  a  few  miraculous  circum- 
stances, is  undoubtedly  authentic.  "  Revile  Christ,"  demanded 
the  Roman  governor,  when  the  venerable  bishop  was  placed 
before  his  tribunal  in  the  stadium  in  presence  of  a  vast  multitude. 

.  and  six  years,"  nobly  replied  the  martyr,  "  have  1 
him,  and  he  never  did  me  wrong,  and  how  can  I  now  blaspheme 
my  king  that  saved  me  ?"  The  governor  sent  a  herald  to  proclaim 
in  the  in'd>t  of  the  stadium,  "Pulvcarp  confesses  that  he  is  a  chris- 
tian.'' Whereupon  all  the  multitude,  gentiles  and  Jews,  dwelling 
in  Smyrna,  cried  out,  "This  is  that  teacher  of  Asia,  the  father 
of  the  christians,  the  destroyer  of  our  gods,  he  that  teaches  multi- 
tudes not  to  sacririce,  nor  to  worship."  Then  they  all  cried  out 
er  that  Polycarp  should  be  burnt  by  fire.  These  things 
were  no  sooner  said  than  done.  "The  crowd  forthwith  CO 
wood  and  straw  from  the  shops  and  baths,  and  the  Jews  as 
usual  most  freely  offered  their  services  for  this  purpose."  When 
tiic  sacrifice  was  complete,  "we  took  up  his  bones,''  continue 
the  devout  christians  of  his  bereaved  flock,  '■more  precious 
than  precious  stones,  and  more  tried  than  gold,  and  deposited 
them  where  it  was  fit  they  should  be  laid.  There  also  the 
Lord  will  grant  us  to  assemble  and  celebrate  the  birthday  of 
his  martyrdom  in  joy  and   gladness,   both  in  commemoration 


of  those  who  have  already  finished  their  course,  and  to  exer- 
cise and  prepare  those  who  shall  hereafter  do  likewise."  The 
"  Epistle  of  Polycarp  to  the  Philippians"  is  a  venerable  monument 
of  this  primitive  bishop,  and  of  the  very  early  age  of  the  church 
in  which  he  flourished.  Only  the  first  half  of  the  Greek  text 
has  been  preserved ;  the  rest  exists  in  the  form  of  an  ancient 
Latin  translation.  Its  genuineness  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
controversy  among  scholars  and  historians  since  the  Reformation, 
down  to  our  own  dav. — P.  L. 

POLYCLETUS  or  POLYCLEITUS,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  Greek  statuaries  and  sculptors,  was  born  at  Sicyon 
or  Argos,  and  was  the  scholar  of  Ageladas.  Though  younger 
he  was  the  contemporary  of  Phidias,  whom  he  survived  some 
years.  He  may  have  been  born  about  470  B.C.,  or  earlier,  being 
already  a  distinguished  sculptor  about  430  B.C.  There  was, 
however,  another  Polycletus  of  Argos,  the  pupil  of  Naucydes, 
who  lived  about  a  generation  later. 

POLYDORE  VIRGIL.     See  Virgil. 

POLYGXOTUS,  the  earliest  of  the  great  painters  of  Greece, 
was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Thasos,  and  is  assumed  to  have 
returned  with  Cimon  to  Athens  after  the  conquest  of  that  place, 
463  B.C.  With  this  painter  the  art  was  fully  developed  in  all 
its  essential  principles,  even  to  the  establishment  of  portrait- 
painting.  The  picture  of  Cimon's  sister  Elpinice  is  the  first  Greek 
portrait  by  a  known  painter  on  record.  Polygnotus  painted  her 
as  Cassandra,  in  the  painting  of  the  Rape  of  Cassandra  in  the 
Peecile  at  Athens.  Polygnotus  was  distinguished  above  all  his 
contemporaries  for  his  powers  of  expression ;  he  was  even  dig- 
nified with  the  title  of  the  Ethograph ;  he  at  the  same  time 
idealized  his  figures,  as  Aristotle  informs  us;  and  Lucian  enume- 
rates him  among  the  four  greatest  colourists  of  the  Greeks.  The 
same  writer  praises  the  elegance  of  his  flowing  draperies.  The 
most  celebrated  works  of  Polygnotus  were  the  two  great  series  of 
pictures  in  the  "  Lesche"  or  public  hall  attached  to  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi ;  they  are  minutely  described  by  Pausanias. 
On  the  right  was  the  "  Destruction  of  Troy,"  and  the  prepara- 
tion for  "  Helen's  return  to  Greece ;"  on  the  left  was  the  "  Visit 
of  Ulysses  to  Hades  to  consult  the  soul  of  Tiresias ! "  These 
two  series  of  pictures  were  afterwards  known  as  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  of  Polygnotus,  as  his  subjects  were  chiefly  taken 
from  the  lines  of  Homer ;  the  so-called  Odyssey  was  the  more 
comprehensive  and  the  more  popular. — (Bottiger,  Ideen  zur  Ar- 
chaologie  der  Maierei;  Wornum,  Epochs  of  Painting.) — R.  X.  V.'. 

POMBAL,  Dom  Sebastiao  Jose  de  Carvai.iio,  Marquis 
de,  a  celebrated  Portuguese  statesman,  was  born  in  1669,  at 
Soura  in  Coimbra.  Being  destined  for  the  legal  profession,  he 
was  sent  to  study  at  the  university  of  Coimbra;  but  finding  this 
pursuit  uncongenial  to  his  taste,  he  obtained  a  commission  in  the 
royal  guards.  The  restraint  of  military  discipline,  however,  was 
irksome,  and  he  resigned  his  commission  and  retired  to  his  native 
place.  He  next  married  a  wealthy  widow;  and  after  spending 
some  time  in  retirement  and  learned  leisure,  he  repaired  to  Lisbon, 
where  he  was  introduced  at  court  and  became  a  favourite  of  the 
queen.  In  1739,  through  the  influence  of  his  uncle,  a  canon  of 
the  royal  chapel,  he  was  appointed  ambassador  extraordinary  to 
the  British  court.  He  was  recalled  in  1745,  on  a  change  of 
ministry,  but  was  soon  after  sent  to  Vienna  for  the  purpose  of 
mediating  between  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  and  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa.  His  wife  having  died  at  this  time,  he  married  the 
young  Countess  Daun,  a  relation  of  the  famous  general  of  that 
name.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  Lisbon  John  V.  died,  and  the 
queen-dowager  having  formed  an  attachment  to  the  wife  of 
Carvalho,  recommended  him  to  her  son,  Joseph  I.,  who  appointed 
him.  in  1750,  secretary  of  state  for  fo  .  an  office  for 

which  he  was  eminently  qualified.     He  soon  gained  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  king,  and  the  promptitude  and  activity  which 
layed  in  repairing  the  desolation  caused  by  the  terrible 
earthquake    of  1755  made  him  equally  a    favourite  wil 

The  finest  parts  of  the  resuscitated  capital  were  built 
according  to  his  designs,  and  still  attest  his  taste  and  skill.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  appointed  prime  minister.  He  soon 
became  the  virtual  sovereign  of  the  kingdom,  and  ruled  it  with 
almost  absolute  authority.     He  set  l.i  usly  to  root 

out  the  abuses  which  had  attained  a  frightful  magnitude  under 
the  government  of  his  predecessors ,  cleared  the  capital  of  the 
ruffians  who  infested  its  streets,  plundering  and  murdering  the 
citizens;  expelled  the  Jesuits  from  the  court;  and  imprisoned 
even  the  highest  nobles  who  had  any  share  in  the  misgovernment 


of  former  years,  or  wlio  ventured  to  speak  against  his  measures. 
Hostile  criticism  of  these  was,  indeed,  forbidden  on  pain  of  death. 

.  but  it  was  for  the  most 
part  beneficial  to  the  country.  As  might  have  been  e.\ 
his  severity  and  haughtiness  created  many  enemies,  and  in  1758 
an  attempt  was  made  to  murder  his  royal  master.  The  con- 
spiracv,  however,  was  discovered,  and  its  ringleader,  the  duke  of 
.  broken  on  the  wheel.  His  accomplices  were  then  impri- 
and  otherwise  punished,  and  the  Jesuits  who  had  been  im- 
I  in  the  plot  were  banished  the  country.  The  far-seeing, 
tie  minister,  was  not  satisfied  with  the  mere  extirpa- 
tion of  existing  abuses — his  great  aim  was  to  rouse  the  slumbering 
energies  of  the  people,  and  to  excite  them  to  imitate  the  improve- 
ments of  other  and  more  advanced  countries.  He  established  a 
system  of  national  education  for  all  classes  of  the  community, 
r  English  and  French  instructors  to  teach  the  Portuguese 
navigation  and  shipbuilding,  and  the  most  improved  processes  of 
agriculture  ;  instituted  special  schools  for  instruction  in  industrial 
and  commercial  pursuits ;  reformed  the  universities,  and  intro- 
duced into  the  curriculum  the  study  of  the  mathematical  and 
J  sciences.  Joseph  I.,  highly  gratified  with  the  benefits 
thus  conferred  upon  his  kingdom  by  his  able  and  energetic 
minister,  left  the  management  of  public  affairs  entirely  in  his 
hands,  created  him  Marquis  of  Pombal,  and  bestowed  upon  him 
a  libera]  pension  and  an  extensive  estate.  On  the  death  of  the 
king,  however,  in  1771,  the  enemies  of  Pombal  regained  their 
ascendancy ;  he  was  dismissed  from  office,  and  a  clamour  was 
even  raised  for  his  head.  But  the  fallen  minister  presented  an 
undaunted  front  to  the  dangers  which  menaced  him,  and  dared 
his  assailants  to  punish  him  for  merely  obeying  the  commands  of 
his  sovereign.  He  was  allowed  to  retreat  unmolested  to  his 
estates,  and  lived  there  in  dignified  retirement  until  his  death  in 
May.  1782.  It  is  mentioned  as  a  proof  of  the  prudence  and 
economy  with  which  he  administered  the  government,  that  when 
he  retired  from  office  he  left  about  forty-eight  millions  of  cruzados 
in  the  public  treasury,  and  thirty  in  the  caixa  di  decimos — a 
surplus  which  the  Portuguese  government  never  had  either  before 
or  since. — J.  T. 

1'OMFRET,  JortN*,  a  minor  poet  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  was  bom  about  1G65.  He 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  then  took  orders,  and  was 
presented  to  the  living  of  Maiden  in  Bedfordshire.  He  published 
his  poems  in  1699.  In  1703  he  came  up  to  London  to  seek 
from  Bishop  Compton  institution  to  a  more  lucrative  living 
to  which  he  had  been  presented.  It  seems,  however,  that  some 
illnatured  person,  having  affixed  a  false  sense  to  the  words,  "for 
I'd  have  no  wife,"  used  by  Pomfret  in  his  poem  of  "  The  Choice," 
as  if  the  poor  poet  preferred  a  less  regular  connection,  so  pre- 
judiced the  bishop's  mind  that  he  demurred  to  granting  the 
institution  sought  for.  Pomfret  was  soon  able  to  convince  the 
bishop  by  an  unanswerable  argument,  the  fact  of  his  having 
a  wife,  that  the  interpretation  was  untenable ;  but  unhappily 
during  the  prolonged  stay  which  he  was  thus  obliged  to  make 
in  London,  he  caught  the  small-pox,  and  died.  His  poems, 
which  fill  half  a  small  volume,  are  of  tolerable  merit.  "  The 
Choice,"  which  has  been  admired  quite  as  much  as  it  deserves, 
with  several  other  poems — one  of  which  is  an  eclogue  on  the 
death  of  Mary,  William  III.'s  queen,  and  another  a  spirited 
delineation  of  a  frightful  incident  related  of  Colonel  Kirke  and 
a  lady  in  Monmouth's  rebellion — are  in  the  heroic  couplet.  The 
remaining  poems,  which  are  of  very  little  value,  are  in  tho 
Pindaric  metres  made  popular  by  Cowley. — T.  A. 

POMPADOUR,  Jeanne  AwTOniBTTE  Poissoh,  Marquise 
de,  the  notorious  mistress  of  Louis  XV.,  was  the  daughter  of  a 
butcher,  and  was  born  in  1722.  At  an  early  age  she  became 
celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  her  person,  the  brilliancy  of  her 
accomplishments,  and  the  fascination  of  her  manners.  She 
was  married  to  a  person  named  D'Etioles  when  she  attracted  the 
notice  of  Louis  XV.,  and  was  soon  installed  as  the  principal 
favourite  of  that  profligate  monarch.  She  was  created  Marquise 
de  Pompadour  in  1715,  and  obtained  such  complete  control  over 
the  indolent  king,  that  not  only  the  entire  affairs  of  the  court  but 
of  the  kingdom  were  managed  according  to  her  orders.  She  was 
a  woman  of  the  most  imperious  and  vindictive  character,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  for  the  slightest  resistance  to  her  will  the 
chief  ministers  of  the  king  and  first  personages  of  the  state. 
Great  numbers,  too,  of  comparatively  unknown  persons  were 
recklessly  doomed  by  her  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  sufferings 


worse  than  death,  for  offences  real  or  supposed  against  her  pride 
and  ill-acquired  power.  The  story  of  De  Latude,  who  for  an 
attempt  to  put  a  trick  upon  her  suffered  imprisonment  nearly  for 
life,  is  well  known:  and  he  mentions  that  one  fellow-sufferer  had 
expiated  for  nineteen  years  the  crime  of  giving  Madame  de  Fom- 
padonr  a  warning  which,  while  it  saved  her  life,  was  calculated 
to  wound  her  pride ;  that  another  had  been  arrested  seventeen 
years  before  on  the  mere  suspicion  of  having  spoken  ill  of  her; 
and  that  a  third  had  been  arrested  as  the  suspected  author  of  a 
pamphlet  against  the  favourite,  which  he  declared  to  Latude  by 
everything  sacred  that  he  had  never  so  much  as  seen.  When 
madame's  own  charms  began  to  pall  on  the  satiated  monarch, 
she  maintained  her  influence  over  him  by  procuring  for  him  other 
mistresses.  The  corruption  of  morals  thus  engendered  became 
frightful,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  produce  the  anarch* 
which  convulsed  France  in  the  following  reign.  The  marquise 
died  in  1764,  at  the  age  of  forty-two.  When  she  felt  the  hand 
of  death  upon  her,  she  determined  to  depart  with  the  state  of  a 
queen ;  and  contrary  to  the  royal  etiquette  of  France,  she  breathed 
her  last  at  Versailles.  She  lay  on  a  splendid  couch,  richly  attired 
and  rouged,  and  distributed  with  her  dying  breath  honours  and 
places  to  the  courtiers  who  eagerly  thronged  around  her  deathbed 
— the  king  promptly  complying  with  her  recommendations. 
Hardly  had  she  expired,  however,  when  the  scene  changed.  Two 
domestics  carried  out  her  body  in  a  hand-barrow  from  the  palace 
to  her  private  house.  Louis  stood  at  the  window  as  her  remains 
were  carried  by,  and  remarked — "The  marchioness  will  have  bad 
weather  on  her  journey."  Her  apologists  plead  that  she  was  a 
liberal  patron  of  the  fine  arts.  It  is  certain  that  she  contributed 
largely  to  rain  the  morals  and  the  finances  of  France. — J.  T. 

POMPEIUS,  Cneius  Magnus,  son  of  Cneius  Pompeius 
Strabo,  was  born  B.C.  106.  At  a  very  early  age  he  entered 
into  militarv  service  under  his  father  in  the  social  war,  in  thai 
against  the  Italians,  and  elsewhere.  When  the  Marian  party 
entered  Pome,  and  committed  fearful  crimes,  Pompey,  who 
favoured  the  aristocratic  party,  was  in  some  danger;  for  his 
house  was  plundered.  After  the  death  of  Marius,  86  B.C.,  he 
appeared  again  in  public.  When  Sulla  finished  the  Mithridatic 
war,  and  was  returning  to  Pome,  the  ambitious  Pompey  resolved 
to  distinguish  himself  against  the  Marian  faction.  In  83  B.C. 
he  raised  three  legions,  assumed  the  command  of  them,  and 
hastened  to  meet  Sulla,  after  defeating  the  Marian  general,  M. 
Brutus.  Though  proscribed  by  the  senate,  his  troops  adhered  to 
him ;  and  Sulla  received  him  with  great  honour.  In  the  year 
82  B.C.  he  was  recognized  as  one  of  Sulla's  legates,  and  waged 
war  in  Etruria  with  Papirius  Carbo,  colleague  of  the  younger 
Marius.  When  Prameste  surrendered,  and  Sulla  became  master 
of  Italy,  the  latter  saw  the  policy  of  uniting  Pompey  to  himself 
by  closer  ties ;  and  gave  him  in  marriage  his  step-daughter 
iEmilia,  who  was  already  married.  To  the  disgrace  of  the 
young  soldier,  he  agreed  to  put  away  his  own  wife  Antistia  for 
this  purpose.  Having  become  dictator- of  Italy,  Sulla  pursued 
the  Marian  party  in  other  lands,  and  sent  Pompey  against  them. 
The  latter,  therefore,  sailed  to  Sicily.  Carbo  fled,  was  taken, 
and  put  to  death  at  Lilybseum  by  Pompey.  Leaving  Sicily  81 
B.C.,  he  crossed  to  Africa  to  attack  Ahenobarbus,  whom  ho 
defeated  in  a  decisive  battle,  and  then  subjugated  all  Numidiaj 
putting  Hiempsal  on  the  throne.  Returning  to  Pome  with  a 
great  number  of  elephants  and  lions,  he  was  received  with  much 
eclat,  and  Sulla  pronounced  him  Magnus — a  title  which  he 
retained  ever  after.  Contrary  to  the  desire  of  Sulla  himself,  he 
insisted  on  a  triumph,  and  obtained  it,  though  he  was  nothing 
but  an  eques.  The  dictator  himself  opposed  it  in  the  senate  at 
first.  In  79  B.C.  Pompey  also  succeeded  in  procuring  Lepidus 
to  be  elected  consul,  though  Sulla  was  against  this  candidate. 
After  the  dictator's  death,  Pompey  resisted  the  attempts  of 
Lepidus  to  change  the  laws  of  Sulla.  In  77  B.C.  active  hostili- 
ties commenced  between  the  three  men  who  were  now  the  rulers 
of  Pome — viz.,  the  two  consuls  and  Pompey.  Lepidus  having 
collected  an  army  in  Etruria,  marched  against  Pome ;  where 
Catulus  and  Pompey  encountered  him  and  routed  his  army. 
Pompey  now  marched  into  Gaul  against  Brutus,  Lepidus' 
father-in-law.  The  latter  defended  himself  in  Mutina  for  some 
time,  but  was  finally  obliged  to  surrender,  on  condition  that  his 
spared,  which  was  granted.  But  the  cruel  conqueror 
ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  next  day,  in  direct  violation  of 
his  promise.  The  next  object  of  Pompey 's  ambition  was  to  gel 
the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Spain  against  Sertorius,  general  of  tho 
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Marian  faction,  who  had  maintained  his  ground  against  Metellus 
for  three  years.  Hence  he  was  reluctant  to  disband  his  army, 
though  the  senate  commanded  him  to  do  so;  and  managed  "to 
act  in  secret  opposition  to  their  will,  till  they  were  forced,  by 
the  pressure  of  circumstances,  to  allow  him  to  go  to  Spain  with 
the  title  of  proconsul.  In  70  B.C.  he  set  out  with  a  large  army, 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  approached  the  south  of  Spain,  where  lie 
was  suddenly  surprised  by  Sertorius,  and  lost  one  of  his  legions. 
After  the  winter  was  past,  he  commenced  his  second  campaign, 
':>  B.C.,  and  defeated  Sertorius'  legates  near  Valencia.  Soon 
after  Pompey  encountered  Sertorius  himself.  The  war  was 
earned  on  between  Pompey  and  Metellus  on  the  one  side ;  Ser- 
torius and  Peqjenna  on  the  other,  with  varying  and  indecisive 
fortunes.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  the  two  leaders  of  the 
aristocratic  party  gained  little  if  any  advantage.  After  the  base 
murder  of  Sertorius  by  Perpenna,  72  b.c  ,  the  war  was  soon 
terminated  by  Perpenna's  total  defeat  and  capture.  As  Metellus 
returned  to  Rome  before  Pompey,  the  latter  reaped  the  glory  of 
bringing  the  war  to  a  successful  issue.  Soon  after  his  return  to 
Italy,  he  had  also  the  good  fortune  to  put  an  end  to  the  Servile 
war,  though  Crassus  had  previously  defeated  and  weakened 
Spartacus.  Disqualified  as  he  was  by  law,  he  was  now  too 
powerful  and  popular  to  be  kept  out  of  the  consulship.     He  and 

s  were  elected  to  that  office  for  70  B.C.  Their  adminis- 
tration was  marked  by  two  laws,  both  tending  to  weaken  the 
aristocracy.  In  07  B.C.  Gabinius  proposed  a  law,  which  was 
carried  amid  much  opposition,  that  unlimited  power  over  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  and  a  considerable  distance  inland,  with  a 
fleet,  soldiers,  and  sailors,  should  be  given  to  a  consular  man,  for 
the  purpose  of  suppressing  piracy.  The  command  was  bestowed 
on  Pompey,  who  set  about  the  task  with  vigour  and  skill,  bring- 
ing it  to  a  successful  termination  in  the  space  of  three  months. 
Above  twenty  thousand  prisoners  were  taken,  whom  he  dis- 
tributed judiciously  in  various  parts.  The  next  object  of  his 
desire  was  to  procure  the  administration  of  the  war  against 
Mithiidates  of  Pontus.  By  the  law  of  Manilius  the  thing  was 
effected,  and  Pompey  received  almost  unlimited  power  over  the 
Roman  empire  and  her  armies.  Lucullus,  who  had  hitherto 
conducted  the  war  with  success,  was  set  aside  accordingly,  being 
most  ungratefully  treated ;  and  all  Pompey  had  to  do  was  to 
bring  it  to  a  close,  which  the  immense  resources  at  his  disposal 
speedily  enabled  him  to  do.  Mithridates  was  defeated  in  Lesser 
Armenia,  and  fled  to  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus.  After  receiv- 
ing the  submission  of  the  Armenian  king,  whose  throne  he  did 
not  disturb,  Pompey  pursued  Mithridates  as  far  as  the  Phasis, 

be  wisely  resolved  to  turn  back.  'Wintering  at  Amisus, 
in  Pontus,  he  reduced  this  country  to  a  Roman  province.  In 
the  spring  he  marched  into  Syria,  deposed  its  king,  and  con- 
verted it  also  into  a  Roman  province,  04  B.C.  In  03  B.C.  he 
carried  the  Roman  arms  into  Phenicia,  Coele-Syria,  and  Pales- 
tine. In  the  last-named  country  he  was  opposed  by  the  Jews 
in  Jerusalem,  so  that  he  had  to  besiege  the  city  three  months 
before  it  was  taken.  Hyrcanus  was  reinstated,  and  Aristobulus 
carried  away.  Having  thus  subdued  the  East  to  the  Roman 
dominion,  he  returned  to  Rome  02  b.c.  A  magnificent  triumph 
was  celebrated,  and  unprecedented  honour  shown  to  the  military 
hero  who  had  made  the  Roman  name  feared  throughout  the 
world.  The  aristocratic  party  and  the  patriots  who  sought  to 
restore  a  republican  form  of  government,  soon  began  to  show 
their  jealousy  of  one  who  wielded  such  predominant  influence. 
They  looked  on  him  with  distrust  and  fear.  Hence  he  was 
driven  into  tie  arms  of  the  democratic  party,  especially  as  the 
senate  refused  to  sanction  all  his  acts  in  Asia,  and  an  assign- 
ment of  lands  to  his  soldiers.  Pompey  therefore  associated 
himself  with  Caesar,  and  was  also  reconciled  to  Crassus.  The 
three  formed  the  first  triumvirate;  and  Julia,  Caesar's  daughter, 
iven  in  marriage  to  Pompey.  After  this  Caesar  went  to 
Gaul.  In  consequence  of  Clodius'  conduct  in  restoring  Tigranes 
to  liberty,  and  ridiculing  Pompey  himself,  the  latter  procured 
Cicero's  recall  in  57  B.C. ;  became  prafectus  annonce  for  five 
years,  and  went  to  Sicily  to  collect  corn.  When  Clodius  sup- 
planted him  in  popular  favour  and  the  senate  showed  their  hos- 

be  felt  that  his  power  was  waning,  and  repaired  to  Caesar 
at  Lucca,  where  he  and  Crassus  became  friends,  and  the  three 
entered  into  a  secret  compact.  At  lengthy  after  much  opposi- 
tion, Pompey  and  Crassus  became  consuls  a  second  time  55  b.c, 
and  passed  two  bills,  the  one  prolonging  Casar's  government 
for  five  years,  the  other  for  dividing   between  them  the  two 


Spains  and  Syria.  Pompey  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  city,  having  sent  his  two  legates  into  Spain ;  and  evidently 
aimed  at  the  sole  sovereignty.  The  death  of  Crassus  in  5.'J  B.C. 
broke  the  triumvirate;  the  death  of  Julia  5-i  B.C.  had  already 
dissociated  him  in  part  from  Casar.  In  consequence  of  the  dis- 
tracted state  of  the  city  and  the  anarchy  prevailing,  the  senate 
were  compelled  to  call  in  his  aid,  and  he  was  accordingly  chosen 
sole  consul.  After  order  had  been  restored,  he  made  his  father- 
in-law,  Metellus  Scipio,  his  colleague.  Various  measures  of  his 
were  now  aimed  at  Caesar,  whose  rivalry  he  seems  to  have 
dreaded.  He  threw  himself  again  into  the  arms  of  the  aristo- 
cratic party,  and  became  their  acknowledged  head.  This  accele- 
rated the  breach  between  him  and  C'aisar.  In  50  B.C.  the 
aristocracy  required  Caesar  to  resign  his  province,  and  come  to 
Rome  as  a  private  man,  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  consulship. 
This  he  consented  to  do  if  Pompey  would  do  the  same,  which, 
however,  the  latter  refused.  Hence  Caesar  saw  no  other  alter- 
native than  war,  for  which  he  was  well  prepared,  while  Pompey 
was  not.  In  49  b.c,  from  the  senate  decreeing  that  he  should 
disband  his  army  by  a  certain  day  or  be  considered  the  enemy 
of  the  state,  Caesar  passed  the  Rubicon,  and  advanced  against 
Rome  with  a  single  legion.  His  reception  was  enthusiastic  in 
all  the  Italian  towns;  and  even  the  troops  of  the  aristocracy 
flew  to  his  standard.  Pompey's  hopes  being  now  fatally  dis- 
appointed, he  fled  to  Capua,  and  thence  to  Brundisium,  followed 
by  Caesar.  As  he  could  not  long  defend  Brundisium,  he  went  to 
Greece.  In  the  beginning  of  48  b.c.  Cojsar  also  appeared  in 
Greece,  ready  for  active  operations.  Though  Pompey's  army 
was  far  greater  in  numbers,  he  feared  the  superior  skill  and 
discipline  of  Caesar's  men;  and  therefore  formed  a  plan  for 
wearing  his  enemy  out  instead  of  coming  to  a  decisive  engage- 
ment. Unfortunately  the  nobles  and  aristocrats,  anxious  for 
victory  and  confident  of  success,  stimulated  him  to  the  risk  of  a 
battle  on  the  plain  of  Pharsalia,  where  he  suffered  a  total  defeat. 
Having  sailed  first  to  Lesbos,  and  then  to  Pamphylia,  he  turned 
to  Egypt,  where  he  might  naturally  calculate  on  a  favourable 
reception,  because  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  young 
king's  father.  But  the  three  regents  of  the  minor  caused  him 
to  be  treacherously  murdered  in  the  small  boat  before  he  landed, 
without  obtaining  the  thanks  of  the  victor,  who  arrived  a  few 
days  after.  Pompey  was  assassinated  September  29,  48  B.C., 
at  the  age  of  fifty-eight.  He  was  a  warrior,  not  a  politician — 
ambitious,  proud,  and  vain,  intent  on  his  own  aggrandizement, 
and  exacting  the  deference  of  others.  Yet  he  was  just  and 
generous  too,  free  from  many  of  the  lower  passions  which  dis- 
graced Rome  in  his  day.  He  lost  his  superiority  by  a  want  of 
constant  adherence  to  one  party,  and  an  inability  to  retain 
the  affections  of  his  friends.  Military  glory  alone  could  not 
keep  the  multitude  attached  to  his  person ;  since  he  had  few 
talents  except  those  connected  with  the  art  of  war. — S.  D. 

POMPONIUS  MELA.     See  Mei.a. 

POND,  John,  an  eminent  astronomer,  was  born  in  London 
about  the  year  1707.  His  father  was  engaged  in  business,  but 
retired  with  a  competency  at  an  early  age,  and  settled  at  Dul- 
wich,  a  small  town  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  situated  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  metropolis.  Young  Pond  commenced 
his  education  at  Hadleigh,  near  Barnet,  and  subsequently  was 
placed  at  the  free  grammar-school  of  Maidstone.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  he  returned  home  to  Dulwich.  While  residing  under 
the  parental  roof,  he  received  private  lessons  in  mathematics 
from  Wales  the  mathematical  teacher  of  Christ's  hospital,  better 
known  as  the  astronomer  who  accompanitd  Captain  Cook  in 
his  expedition  to  the  South  Seas  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus 
across  the  sun's  disc.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  Pond  entered 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  During  his  residence  at  the  uni- 
versity, the  science  of  chemistry,  to  which  he  was  very  much 
devoted,  and  which  he  had  studied  with  enthusiasm  at  his  father's 
residence,  divided  his  attention  with  mathematical  pursuits. 
This  was  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  which  he  afterwards 
regretted.  It  deserves,  however,  to  be  mentioned  that  during 
his  career  at  the  university  he  united  with  three  of  his  fellow- 
students  in  requesting  Mr.  Yince,  the  Plumian  professor,  to  give 
a  course  of  lectures  on  practical  astronomy.  The  feeble  state 
of  his  health  induced  him  on  two  subsequent  occasions  to  proceed 
to  the  continent,  where  he  resided  several  years.  On  finally 
returning  to  England,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Westbury  in 
Somersetshire.  Here  he  commenced  a  course  of  astronomical 
observations,  with  an  excellent  altitude  and  azimuth  circle  con- 


structed  bj  the  celebrated  Twraghton.  By  means  of  these 
itaona  he  was  enabled  to  demonstrate  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  the  Greenwich  quadrant  constructed  by  Bird  had  sensibly 
changed  its  form  since  the  time  of  its  erection.  This  circumstance 
eventually  led  to  the  substitution  of  circular  instruments  for 
quadrants  at  Greenwich  and  all  other  astronomical  observatories. 
In  It'll  Mr.  Pond  succeeded  Maskelyne  as  astronomer  royal. 
He  was  now  placed  in  a  situation  which  afforded  full  scope  for 
his  talents  as  a  practical  astronomer.  In  the  course  of  his 
labours  he  was  led  to  employ  the  method  of  determining  the 
horizontal  point,  by  means  of  direct  and  reflected  observations  of 
the  same  star  with  two  mural  circles.  He  also  introduced  the 
practice  of  determining  fundamental  points  of  astronomy,  not 
from  isolated  data,  but  from  masses  of  observations  skilfully 
grouped  together.  During  his  career  at  Greenwich  he  entered 
into  a  memorable  contest  with  the  celebrated  astronomer,  Dr. 
Crinkley,  relative  to  the  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars.  Brinkley 
deduced'  from  his  observations  the  parallaxes  of  a.  Lyra  and 
<*■  Aquila,  and  several  other  stars.  Pond  denied  the  existence 
of  a  sensible  parallax  in  any  of  the  objects  referred  to  by  the 
Dublin  astronomer.  It  is  now  known  that  he  was  right  in  his 
assertion.  In  1827  the  Royal  Society  awarded  to  him  the 
Copley  medal  for  his  various  observations  and  researches.  In 
1833  he  published  a  catalogue  containing  a  careful  determination 
of  the  places  of  eleven  hundred  and  thirteen  stars,  which  proved  a 
most  valuable  boon  to  the  practical  astronomer.  He  retired  from 
the  office  of  astronomer  royal  in  1835,  and  died  on  the  7th  of 
September  in  the  following  year.  He  was  buried  at  Lee  in 
Kent,  in  the  same  grave  with  Halley. — R.  G. 

PONIATOWSKI,  Joseph,  Prince,  a  Polish  general,  who 
stood  the  test  of  comparison  with  Napoleon's  most  brilliant 
marshals,  was  the  son  of  a  general  officer  in  the  service  of  the 
Kmpress  Maria  Theresa,  and  nephew  of  Stanislas,  the  last  king 
of  Poland.  He  was  born  at  Warsaw  on  the  7th  of  May,  1763, 
and  was  educated  at  the  court  of  his  uucle.  When  sixteen 
years  old  he  entered  the  Austrian  service  as  a  sub-lieutenant, 
and  at  twenty-four  he  was  colonel  of  dragoons  and  aid-de-camp 
to  the  Emperor  Joseph,  to  whom  he  had  the  art  of  uttering 
plain  truths  without  giving  offence.  He  offered  his  services  to 
his  countrymen  in  1789,  and  was  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Polish  army  in  that  war  which  terminated  in  1793  in  the  parti- 
tion of  the  kingdom.  In  179-1  he  served  under  Kosciusko. 
Perusing  to  hold  rank  under  the  despoilers  of  his  country,  his 
estates  were  confiscated,  but  afterwards  (1798)  restored  to  him 
in  part,  on  his  consenting  to  live  quietly  at  his  seat,  Tablonka  on 
the  Vistula.  After  the  battle  of  Jena  in  1806  he  was  appointed 
by  the  king  of  Prussia  military  governor  of  Warsaw,  and  in 
that  capacity  he  gave  General  Murat  an  official  reception  when 
the  French  armies  occupied  Poland.  Napoleon  urged  him  to 
raise  an  army  of  Poles  v.  ho  should  fight  under  the  French  flag, 
on  the  distinct  understanding  that  the  restoration  of  Polish 
nationality  was  to  be  their  primary  object.  The  temptation  was 
great,  for  no  one  could  doubt  Napoleon's  power  to  replace  Poland 
among  the  nations  of  Europe.  Poniatowski  accepted  the  French 
proposal,  wrote  to  the  king  of  Prussia  to  that  effect,  and  became 
minister  of  war  in  the  provisional  government  established  at 
Warsaw.  He  soon  found  his  new  allies  more  exacting  than 
generous.  Napoleon  treated  Poland  as  a  conquered  country, 
ami  gave  away  large  estates  there  to  his  French  generals.  The 
best  Polish  regiments  were  doing  duty  for  the  French  in  Spain, 
and  various  parts  of  Germany.  War  again  broke  out  between 
Austria  and  France  (1809),  and  Poniatowski,  with  an  inferior 
force,  met  the  Aostrians  marching  on  Warsaw  at  Paszin,  and 
kept  them  at  bay  for  a  while.  Then  acting  on  the  offensive  in 
Galicia,  he  obliged  the  Austrians  to  withdraw  from  the  duchy  of 
Poland.  He  entered  Cracow  in  triumph,  and  was  there  about 
to  be  joined  by  two  regiments  of  Russians  as  allies  of  France, 
but  for  bis  resolute  refusal  to  admit  them.  In  1811  Poniatowski 
was  sent  to  Paris  as  ambassador,  by  the  duke  of  Saxony,  who 
had  been  appointed  sovereign  of  Poland  by  the  French  emperor, 
lie  there  received  instructions  on  the  part  he  was  to  play  in  the 
Russian  campaign  of  1812.  He  found  to  his  sorrow  "that  his 
army  of  Poles  was  to  be  broken  up,  and  distributed  among  the 
French  divisions.  His  gallant  conduct  throughout  that  disas- 
trous expedition,  and  his  lamentable  end,  are  matters  of  general 
European  history.  On  the  16th  of  October,  1813,  he  was 
created  Marshal  of  France.  On  the  18th  ho  bad  been  fighting  all 
day,  and  had  been  wounded  in  several  places ;  he  swam  his  horse 


across  the  river  Plaisse,  and  to  escape  from  the  enemy,  attempted 
to  cross  the  Elster  in  the  same  way,  when  he  was  drowned. — P.  II. 

PONIATOWSKI,  Stanislas,  Count  de,  governor  of  Cra- 
covia,  and  father  of  King  Stanislas  Augustus  of  Poland,  was 
born  in  1678.  At  an  early  age  he  took  part  in  the  dissensions 
by  which  his  native  country  was  agitated,  attached  himself  to 
the  Swedish  party,  and  laboured  zealously  to  counteract  the 
intrigues  of  the  Russian  faction.  He  accompanied  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden  in  his  daring  expeditions,  and  displayed  not  only  great 
courage,  but  extraordinary  resources  of  mind,  amid  the  perils  and 
privations  to  which  he  was  exposed  in  the  company  of  that 
adventurous  hero.  After  the  disastrous  battle  of  Pultowa,  the 
count,  who  acted  as  major-general  of  the  army,  mounted  the 
wounded  king  on  horseback  and  then  rallied  a  body  of  five  hun- 
dred horsemen,  with  whom  he  kept  at  bay  ten  regiments  of 
Russians  till  Charles  found  time  to  escape.  His  sagacity  was  of 
immense  service  in  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  small  band 
of  fugitives,  who  accompanied  the  king  in  his  flight  across  the 
desert  to  Bender.  The  count  afterwards  proceeded  to  Constan- 
tinople, where,  by  his  courageous  and  unwearied  efforts  he  foiled 
the  intrigues  of  the  Russian  party,  and  induced  the  sultan  to 
send  a  powerful  army  to  the  assistance  of  the  Swedes.  He  was 
present  when  the  Czar  Peter  and  his  forces  were  hemmed  in  on 
the  Pruth  and  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  Turks ;  and  he  in  vain  urged 
the  grand  vizier  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  crush 
his  adversary. — (See  Peter  the  Great.)  When  Charles 
quitted  Bender  for  his  own  dominions,  Poniatowski  accompanied 
him,  and  remained  in  the  service  of  the  Swedish  king  until  his 
premature  death.  Poniatowski  then  returned  to  his  native 
country,  where  he  was  cordially  welcomed  by  the  king,  Augustus 
II.,  though  he  had  been  a  partisan  of  his  rival  Stanislas  Leszc- 
zynski,  and  was  appointed  to  several  high  offices.  On  the  death 
of  Augustus  the  count  zealously  supported  the  pretensions  of 
Stanislas,  but  the  choice  of  the  magnates  fell  on  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  who  took  the  title  of  Augustus  III.  The  assistance  of 
a  Prussian  army  enabled  him  to  make  good  his  claim  to  the 
throne,  and  Poniatowski,  on  making  his  submission,  was  received 
into  favour,  and  secured  in  the  possession  of  his  estates  and 
dignities.  In  1740-41  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  court  of 
France,  and  in  1752  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Cracovia,  an 
office  which  gave  him  the  first  rank  among  the  senators  of  the 
kingdom.  The  count  died  in  1762.  By  his  second  wife,  daughter 
of  Prince  Casimir  Czartoriski,  he  was  the  father  of  two  sons,  one 
of  whom  became  king  of  Poland,  the  other  an  Austrian  field- 
marshal. — J.  T. 

PONSONBY,  Sir  William,  Major-general,  was  born  in 
1782,  the  second  son  of  the  first  Lord  Ponsonby.  He  closed  a 
brilliant  military  career  by  a  glorious  death  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  on  the  18th  of  June,  1815.  His  death  is  said  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  his  being  badly  mounted.  He  led  his  brigade 
against  the  Polish  lancers,  and  checked  their  destructive  charges 
against  the  British  infantry  ;  hut  having  pushed  on  to  some 
distance  in  advance  of  his  troops,  accompanied  only  by  one 
aid-de-camp,  he  entered  a  newly-ploughed  field,  where  his 
horse  stuck,  and  was  utterly  incapable  of  extricating  himself. 
Sir  William,  seeing  a  body  of  lancers  approaching  at  full  speed, 
knew  he  was  lost,  and  taking  out  his  watch  and  a  picture,  he 
handed  them  to  his  aid-de-camp.  Both,  however,  were  killed 
on  the  spot,  the  general's  body  when  found  being  pierced  with 
seven  lance  wounds.  His  son,  born  posthumously  in  1816, 
became  Lord  Ponsonby. — R.  H. 

PONT,  Robert,  rather  prominent  in  the  early  history  of 
the  Scottish  reformation,  was  born  at  Culross  about  1525,  and 
studied  at  St.  Andrews.  He  was  an  early  adherent  of  the  Scot- 
tish reformation  and  a  member  of  the  first  general  assembly  of  the 
Kirk.  He  rose  to  be  provost  of  Trinity  college,  and  afterwards 
vicar  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  Edinburgh,  and  is  said  to  have  excom- 
municated the  bishop  of  Orkney,  by  whom  Mary  was  married  to 
Bothwell.  In  1571  he  was  appointed  by  the  regent  a  senator 
of  the  college  of  justice,  and  in  1601  was  commissioned  by  tin' 
general  assembly  to  revise  the  Psalms.  After  the  accession  of 
James  I.  to  the  throne  of  England,  Pont  published,  in  1 1 
treatise,  "  De  unionc  Britannia;,"  a  political  dialogue,  which  is 
said  to  contain  curious  pictures  of  the  Scottish  life  of  the  period. 
He  died  in  1606. — Pont,  Timothy,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding, 
is  remembered  as  one  of  the  earliest  contributors  to  the  geography 
of  Scotland.  In  his  zeal  for  Scottish  geography  he  explon  I 
the  less  accessible  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  rcsidts  of  his 
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researches  formed  the  basis  of  the  "Theatrum  Scotiae"  in 
Blaeuw's  Atlas.  Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  his  biography. 
There  are  memoirs  of  both  the  Ponts  in  Chambers'  Biographical 
Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotchmen. — F.  E. 

POXTAXO,  Giovanni  (Latin,  Jovianus  Pontanns),  a  dis- 
tinguished Latin  writer,  born  at  Cereto,  Umbria,  in  December, 
1426;  died  in  1503.  He  was  a  soldier  and  statesman  as  well  as 
scholar,  and  rose  to  be  viceroy  to  the  king  of  Naples,  Ferdinand 
I.,  having  previously  been  preceptor  to  his  son  and  successor, 
Alfonso.  Taking  offence,  however,  at  not  obtaining  a  barony, 
he  satirized  the  king  in  a  dialogue  named  "  Asinas,"  and  inde- 
cently welcomed  the  French  invaders  led  by  Charles  VIII.  in 
1495.  It  is  uncertain  whether,  after  the  retirement  of  the 
French,  he  retained  his  honours.  Pontano  was  a  man  of  loose 
morals,  and  his  orthodoxy  is  called  in  question.  As  a  writer  he  is 
accounted  by  many  the  best  Latin  poet  of  the  age,  Julius  Caesar 
Scaliger  saying  that  he  possessed  nerve,  harmony,  grace,  and 
simplicity,  though  wanting  in  moderation;  other  critics  are  less 
laudatory.  lie  restored  the  only  copy  of  Catullus  then  known  ; 
and  the  long  list  of  his  works  includes  a  history  of  the  wars 
of  Ferdinand  I.  against  John  of  Anjou,  in  which  the  author 
himself  served.  It  does  not  stand  high  in  repute  for  accuracy. 
Pontano  was  the  first  modern  who  revived  the  opinion  of  Demo- 
critus,  that  the  milkv  way  is  a  congeries  of  small  stars. — W.  M.  li. 

POXTAULT.     See  Beaulieu. 

POXTE,  Giovanni  da,  an  eminent  Venetian  architect,  was 
born  at  Venice  in  1512.  His  most  famous  work  was  the  bridge 
of  the  Rialto,  for  which  his  designs  were  selected  in  preference 
to  the  designs  of  Palladio  and  Scamozzi.  This  noble  bridge, 
which  crosses  the  grand  canal  by  a  single  arch  of  ninety-four 
feet  span,  has  always  been  considered  one  of  the  chief  architec- 
tural features  of  Venice.  The  public  prison,  which  he  united 
to  the  ducal  palace  by  the  celebrated  Bridge  of  Sighs,  was  another 
of  Ponte's  great  works,  and  one  of  the  most  admired  for  its  air 
of  solidity  and  stern  magnificence.  He  also  built  the  large 
storehouse  of  the  arsenal,  the  church  of  Santa  Croce,  &c.  But 
he  gained  perhaps  greater  celebrity  by  his  restorations,  or  rebuild- 
ing of  the  public  buildings  of  the  Eialto,  the  college  of  the  ducal 
palace,  the  hall  of  the  great  council,  and  the  hall  of  the  Sqnitinio 
— works  of  much  importance,  both  from  their  size  and  archi- 
tectural character.  Notwithstanding  these  great  employments, 
Ponte  was,  in  his  old  age,  so  poor  that  he  was  obliged  to  appeal 
to  the  senate  for  assistance.     He  died  in  1597. — J.  T-e. 

POXTE.     See  Bassano. 

POXTIAXUS,  a  Roman  ecclesiastic  who  succeeded  Urban  I. 
in  the  papacy  in  231.  He  was  banished  to  Sardinia  by  the 
Emperor  Severus,  and  died  under  the  scourge  in  the  persecution 
by  Maximin  in  235.  In  the  sixth  century  an  African  bishop 
of  the  same  name  wrote  against  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of 
Justinian. — \V.  B. 

PONTOPPIDAN,  Erik,  the  Elder,  a  learned  Danish  gram- 
marian, was  born  in  the  island  of  Funen,  during  the  second 
decade  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  church  was  his  profes- 
sion ;  and  he  finally  received  an  appointment  to  the  bishopric  of 
Trondhjem  in  Xorway,  where  he  died  in  1C78,  aged  sixty-two. 
His  chief  work,  a  grammar  of  the  Danish  language,  is  composed 

1'  in  Latin,  and  was  published  in  16G8.  It  is  interesting  as  being 
the  first  printed  grammar  of  the  Danish  tongue. — J.  J. 
PONTOPPIDAN,  Erik,  the  Younger,  an  eminent  Danish 
author,  and  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Aaihuus  in 
Jutland  in  1698.  He  studied  at  Fredericia,  and  afterwards  at 
Copenhagen,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  divinity.  During  the 
earlier  period  of  his  life,  he  held  various  ecclesiastical  appoint- 
ments in  Holstein  and  Schleswig,  but  afterwards  removed  to 
Denmark,  where  he  became  one  of  the  royal  chaplains.  In 
1738  he  was  made  professor  of  theology  in  the  university  of 
Copenhagen,  and  in  1747  was  preferred  to  the  bishopric  of 
in  Xorway.  Finally,  he  became  vice-chancellor  of  Copen- 
hagen university,  an  office  he  held  till  his  death  in  17G4. 
Pontoppidan  was  a  laborious  and  unwearied  writer,  and  his 
works  are  valuable  and  full  of  research.  His  chief  production 
is  the  ''Gesta  et  Vestigia  Danorum  extra  Daniam,"  in  which  the 
author  gives  an  account  of  the  ancient  Danes,  their  emigrations 
to  other  European  countries,  &c.  lie  also  wrote  '"Annales 
Ecclesia?  Danicae,"  a  history  of  the  Danish  church.  Other  works 
were  likewise  composed  by  him  in  his  native  tongue,  such  as  his 
•  Natnrlige  Historie"  (Xatural  History  of  Xorway), 
famous  for  its  stories  of  sea-serpents  and  similar  monsters;  and 
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"Don  Danske  Atlas"  (The  Danish  Atlas),  a  most  elaborate 
topographical  description  of  Denmark. — J.  J. 

PUNTORMO,  Jacopo  da,  the  ordinary  name  of  Jacopo 
Carucci,  derived  from  his  birthplace  Pontormo  in  Tuscany,  where 
he  was  born  in  1493.  He  was  the  scholar  of  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
and,  like  his  master,  was  an  imitator  and  devoted  admirer  of 
Michelangelo.  He  was  an  excellent  portrait  painter,  but  his 
most  important  works  were  some  frescoes  in  the  church  of  San 
Lorenzo  in  Florence,  representing  the  Deluge  and  the  Last 
Judgment.  As  they  were,  however,  in  the  mannered  style  of 
the  anatomical  imitators  of  Michelangelo,  they  lost  all  estima- 
tion in  the  subsequent  century,  fell  with  all  similar  works  into 
discredit,  and  were  whitewashed  over.  Pontormo  died  at  Flo- 
rence in  1558.  His  portraits  are  still  highly  esteemed.  He 
was  the  master  of  Angelo  Bronzino. — (Vasari.) — R.  X.  W. 

POXZ,  Antonio,  a  Spanish  writer  on  art,  was  born  in  1725, 
and  studied  at  Rome  for  several  years.  In  1759  he  was 
attracted  to  Xaples  by  the  discoveries  at  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii.  He  was  afterwards  employed  by  Charles  III.  to  adorn 
the  library  of  the  Escurial  with  portraits  of  eminent  literary 
characters.  In  this  work  he  passed  six  years,  and  then  received 
a  commission  to  visit  the  various  colleges  of  the  Jesuits,  to 
examine  the  works  of  art  there  contained.  This  labour  occupied 
him  twenty  years  (1771-90),  and  the  results  are  recorded  of 
his  "  Viage  de  Espana,"  18  vols.,  a  work  of  great  importance  to 
the  history  of  Spanish  art.     He  died  in  1792. — F.  M.  W. 

POOL  or  POOLE,  Matthew,  the  biblical  commentator,  was 
born  in  York  in  the  year  1624.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the 
ancient  family  of  the  Pools  of  Spinkhill,  Derbyshire;  and  his 
father,  Francis  Pool,  Esq.,  was  a  gentleman  of  good  estate. 
Matthew  was  educated  at  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  and 
having  finished  his  studies  he  succeeded  Dr.  Tuckney  as  minister 
of  St.  Michael's-le-Querne,  London.  Here  he  continued  for 
fourteen  years,  when  he  was  ejected  in  1662  by  the  act  of  con- 
formity. After  this  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  study.  His 
great  work  is  his  "  Synopsis  Criticorum,"  in  5  vols., folio,  a  work 
of  immense  labour,  and  the  value  of  which  to  biblical  students 
it  is  impossible  to  overestimate.  This  was  the  result  of  ten 
years'  unremitting  effort,  continued  generally  for  nearly  twelve 
hours  each  day.  As  this  work  was  intended  for  scholars  he 
set  himself  to  produce  a  work  which  should  be  more  adapted  to 
unlettered  readers  of  the  Bible,  and  this  resulted  in  his  "  Anno- 
tations upon  the  Holy  Bible,"  of  which  he  had  written  as  far  as 
the  59th  chapter  of  Isaiah  before  his  death.  The  work,  completed 
by  some  of  his  friends,  was  published  in  2  vols,  folio,  London, 
1683-85.  He  wrote  also  some  other  works  of  a  theological  and 
polemical  character.  Having  vigorously  attacked  Romanism 
in  his  "  Xullity  of  the  Romish  Faith,"  and  his  "  Dialogues 
between  a  Popish  priest  and  an  English  Protestant,"  he  became 
obnoxious  to  the  Romish  party,  and  finding  his  name  in  Oates' 
list  of  those  marked  for  assassination,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to 
retire  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  died  October,  1679. — W.  L.  A. 

POOLE,  Jonas,  an  English  mariner,  concerning  whom 
nothing  is  known  beyond  the  fact  of  his  having  taken  an  active 
share  in  the  northern  fisheries,  which  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  engaged  largely  the  attention  of  maritime 
nations,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  discovery  in  high  latitudes  in 
connection  with  such  undertakings.  He  sailed  in  1610  and  the 
two  following  years  in  the  employ  of  the  Muscovy  Company, 
reaching  on  one  occasion  the  latitude  of  79°  50'  in  the  sea 
between  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen,  and  in  a  subsequent  voyage 
attaining  the  parallel  of  80°  The  narrative  of  Poole's  v 
is  given  in  Purchas,  part  iii.,  London,  1625. — W.  H. 

*  POOLE,  Paul  Falconer,  P.. A.,  was  born  at  Bristol  in 
1810.  Of  a  respectable  mercantile  family,  Mr.  Poole  received 
a  good  general  education ;  but  as  respects  art,  was  entirely  self- 
taught.  His  first  picture  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
appeared  there  in  1830.  His  early  paintings  were  chiefly  of  west 
country  and  'Welsh  scenery  and  peasantry,  and  from  their  fresh- 
ness and  vigour  were  exceedingly  popular.  But  gradually  he 
worked  towards  a  severer  style  and  a  higher  range  of  subjects. 
At  first  these  were  of  a  poetical  cast ;  afterwards  they  were  more 
strictly  historical ;  at  present  he  inclines  towards  incidents  which 
illustrate  a  period  of  history  or  state  of  society,  rather  than  the 
representation  of  any  particular  event.  His  manner  is  peculiar 
and  characteristic,  strongly  individual  in  conception,  idealized 
in  treatment  beyond  what  is  now  at  all  common  with  English 
painters,  and  warm  and  harmonious,  but  somewhat  monotonous 
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ill  colour.  It  is  evidently  Lis  aim  to  appeal  to  the  mind,  at 
B  much  as  to  delight  the  eye.  An  enumeration  of  his 
principal  pictures  will  sufficiently  indicate  his  class  of  subjects 
and  his  course  as  a  historical  painter—"  Solomon  Eagle  exhort- 
ing the  People  to  repentance  during  the  Plague  of  London," 
the  "BeleaguredCity,"  184-1;  the  "Messenger  announc- 
ing to  Job  the  Slaughter  of  his  Servants,"  1850;  the  "Goths 
in  Italy,"  1857;  the"  Song  of  the  Troubadour,"  1854;  a  "Field 
Conventicle,"  1857;  "Glaucus  ami  lone,"  18C0;  and  the 
1  ■  Trial  of  a  Sorceress— the  Ordeal  by  Water,"  1802.  Mr.  Poole 
was  elected  A  R.A.  in  1846;  R.A.  in  1861.  In  1847  he  was 
awarded  by  the  Fine  Arts  commissioners  one  of  the  premiums  of 
£300  for  his  picture  of  "  Edward  III.'s  Generosity  to  the  People 
of  Calais."— -J.  T-e. 

POPE,  Alexander,  the  successor  of  Dryden  on  the  throne 
of  English  poetry,  was  born  in  Lombard  Street,  London,  on  the 
I'l^t  erf  May,  1688.  According  to  his  own  account  his  father's 
family  was"  tolerable,"  his  mother's  "ancient;"  the  father  him- 
S  If  was  a  linen  merchant  who  had  amassed  a  competency  by- 
trade.  Both  of  Pope's  parents  were  Pioman  catholics,  a  circum- 
stance which  indirectly  exerted  a  considerable  influence  on  his 
career.  Soon  after  his  birth  came  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
one  hostile  to  persons  of  his  parents'  communion,  and  with  their 
deformed  and  sickly  child  they  withdrew  from  trade  and  the 
city  to  a  pleasant  little  property  at  Binfield  in  Windsor  Forest. 
The  child  Pope  was  noted  for  his  gentleness  and  sensibility,  and 
from  the  sweetness  of  his  voice  was  called  "  the  little  nightingale." 
An  old  aunt  taught  him  his  letters,  the  family  priest  his  Greek  and 
Latin  accidence;  writing  he  taught  himself  by  copying  printed 
books.  "  I  began  writing  verses,"  was  his  own  account,  "  farther 
back  than  I  can  well  remember  ;"  and  at  eight  he  took  delight 
in  the  perusal  of  Ogilby's  translation  of  Homer.  At  the  same 
age  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Twyford,  where,  despite  his  early 
amiability,  his  satirical  propensities  began  already  to  develop 
themselves.  He  wrote  a  lampoon  upon  his  master,  who  in 
return  flogged  him,  and  in  consequence  he  was  removed  by  his 
fond  parents  and  placed  at  a  school  at  Hyde  Park  Corner.  On 
leaving  this  school  his  classical  knowledge  just  enabled  him  to 
"construe  a  little  of  Tully's  Offices."  But  at  twelve  he  had 
written  a  play,  with  speeches  from  the  Iliad  and  verses  of  his 
own,  which  was  performed  by  his  school- fellows.  The  works  of 
the  greatest  of  then  living  poets  were  so  appreciated  by  him 
that  from  Hyde  Park  Corner  he  had  procured  himself  to  be 
taken  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Dryden  at  Wills'  coffee-house  or 
elsewhere,  and  "  I  looked  upon  him,"  was  his  account  long 
afterwards,  "  even  then  with  veneration."  Dryden  died  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1700,  and  about  the  same  time  Pope  was  recalled 
from  school  home  to  Binfield,  there  to  prepare  himself  to  fill  the 
place  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  glorious  John,  whose  verse  was 
his  favourite  model.  His  father  seems  never  to  have  thought 
of  training  him  for  any  business  or  profession,  and  encouraged 
him  to  rhyme.  Indeed,  he  needed  little  encouragement.  His 
"Ode  on  Solitude"  was  written  at  twelve;  at  thirteen  he  began 
an  epic,  "  Alcander ;"  at  fourteen  he  wrote  satirical  verses  on 
Dryden's  butt,  Elkanah  Settle;  at  fifteen  he  had  begun  his 
"Pastorals."  He  read  widely,  too,  not  only  English  and  Latin 
.  but  dipped  into  that  of  France  and  Italy.  "  I  followed 
here,"  he  says,  "as  my  fancy  led  me,  and.  was  like  a  boy 
gathering  flowers  in  the  fields  and  woods,  just  as  they  fell  in  his 
way.  These  five  or  six  years  I  looked  upon  as  the  happiest  in 
my  life."  Commenting  on  this  passage,  Mr.  Thackeray  remarks 
(Lectures  on  the  Humourists),  "  Is  not  here  a  beautiful  holiday- 
picture?  the  forest  and  the  fairy  story-book — the  boy  spelling 
Ariosto  or  Virgil  under  the  trees,  battling  with  the  Cid  for  the 
love  of  Chiinene ;  or  dreaming  of  Armida's  garden — peace  and 
sunshine  round  about — the  kindest  love  and  tenderness  waiting 
f-jr  him  at  his  quiet  home  yonder — and  Genius,  throbbing  in  his 
young  heart,  and  whispering  to  him,  'You  shall  be  great;  you 
be  famous."1  The  "Pastorals'" — Pope's  earliest  work  of 
note — were  not  published  until  1709,  in  Tonson's  Miscellany, 
hut  five  or  six  years  before  they  had  been  read  and  admired  by 
his  neighbour,  the  retired  diplomate,  Sir  William  Trumbull,  and 
a  firm  friendship  was  established  between  the  youthful  poet  .and 
the  veteran  politician.  Trumbull  introduced  him  to  Walsh  and 
to  Wycherley,  the  latter  going  off  the  stage  just  as  Pope  was 
going  on  it.  Garth,  Granville,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Congreve,  Gay, 
uon  added  to  his  list  of  friends;  and  when  the  "Essay  on 
Criticism,"  published  in  1711,  had  been  praised  in  the  Spec- 


tator, there  followed  a  temporary  intimacy  with  Addison,  and  a 
vear  later,  1713,  a  more  lasting  friendship  with  Swift.  In  1712 
Steele  procured  the  "Messiah"  from  Pope  for  the  Spectator,  and 
in  the  same  year  appeared  in  Lintott's  Miscellanies  the  first  sketch 
of  the  "Rape  of  the  Lock."  So  famous  a  man  was  the  young 
poet  of  twenty-five  that  Addison  was  glad  to  have  him  write  the 
prologue  to  Cato,  performed  in  1713.  In  those  days  of  official 
patronage  of  men  of  letters,  the  author  of  the  "  Essay  on  Criticism" 
might  have  naturally  expected  to  obtain  some  easy  and  well- 
paid  government  post,  like  those  which  were  showered  on  Addi- 
son, Prior,  and  Congreve.  But  Pope's  religion  stood  in  the  way 
of  official  employment,  and  his  independent  spirit  in  that  of  a 
pension,  twice  offered  him  afterwards,  by  Halifax  and  by  Craggs, 
and  on  both  occasions  declined  by  him.  At  one  time  he  thought 
of  following  painting  as  a  profession,  and  in  1713  was  placed 
under  Jervas  for  a  year  and  a  half.  Some  specimens  of  his 
brush  still  survive ;  but  near  sight  and  weak  eyes  were  against 
the  scheme,  abandoned  not  to  be  resumed.  During  this  residence 
in  London  Pope  figured  in  Addison's  court  at  Button's  until  a 
coolness  sprang  up  between  them.  Pope,  who  had  a  grudge  of 
his  own  to  avenge,  attacked,  in  a  prose  lampoon  (A  Narrative  of 
the  Frenzy  of  John  Dennis,  1713),  Dennis  the  critic  fiercely  for 
his  assault  on  Cato ;  but  Addison  disowned  the  attack,  and  he 
and  Pope  were  friends  no  longer.  Perhaps  it  was  partly  the 
result  of  this  estrangement  from  the  whig  Addison  that  Pope 
now  cultivated  for  a  time  chiefly  the  society  of  the  opposite 
party,  forming  one  of  the  Scriblerus  club  with  Swift,  Harley,  and 
Atterbury.  A  little  earlier,  and  chiefly  to  improve  his  fortunes, 
he  had  resolved  on  translating  Homer.  His  name  was  now  fore- 
most among  the  poets  of  the  age.  He  had  influential  friends  in 
both  of  the  great  political  parties,  and  Swift  himself  canvassed 
for  subscriptions.  The  dissipations  of  London  were  dangerous 
for  a  man  of  Pope's  feeble  constitution,  and  he  wisely  with- 
drew to  Windsor  Forest  to  work  at  his  great  task.  In  1716  he 
removed  to  Chiswick  with  his  parents.  In  1717  his  father  died; 
and  after  about  two  years' residence  at  Chiswick,  he  made  a  final 
migration  to  the  house  and  grounds  at  Twickenham,  with  which 
his  memory  is  always  associated.  Meanwhile  a  collected  edition 
of  his  works  (1717)  had  appeared,  containing  among  other 
new  or  unpublished  pieces  the  "  Epistle  of  Eloisa  to  Abelard," 
the  "  Elegy  to  the  memory  of  an  unfortunate  lady,"  while  his 
Homer  was  nearly  completed.  Volume  i.  of  the  Iliad  had  been 
issued  to  subscribers  in  the  June  of  1715,  and  had  been  com- 
pletely successful  in  spite  of  Addison's  patronage  of  a  rival 
translation  by  Tickell,  which  soon  fell  to  the  ground.  A  volume 
of  Pope's  translation  appeared  annually  from  1715  to  1718  ;  the 
concluding  volumes,  the  fifth  and  sixth,  were  published  with  a 
dedication  to  Congreve  in  1720.  The  pecuniary  success  of  the 
enterprise  was  as  signal,  as  its  literary  triumph  was  splendid. 
For  the  Iliad  Pope  received  altogether  more  than  £5000,  the 
largest  sum  which  one  work  had  as  yet  produced  in  England; 
four  times  as  much  as  Dryden  had  received  for  the  translation  of 
Virgil.  We  may  as  well  add  here,  that  in  1723  Pope  agreed 
to  translate  the  Odyssey  in  three  years,  with  the  assistance  of 
Fenton  and  Broome.  It  was  completed  in  1725,  when  Homer 
had  brought  his  English  translator  between  £8000  and  £9000, 
considerably  more  than  the  same  sum  in  our  own  day,  and 
which,  skilfully  invested  with  the  little  fortune  left  him  by  his 
father,  placed  the  poet  in  easy  circumstances  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  A  little  before  he  undertook  the  translation  of  the  Odyssey, 
Pope  had  accepted  a  commission  to  edit  the  plays  of  Shakspeare. 
His  edition  was  published  in  1722,  and  was  his  first,  nay,  his 
only  literary  failure.  He  contributed  a  preface,  fine  in  its  way, 
and  what  is  more  curious,  as  marking  the  imperfect  Skakspearian 
taste  of  that  time,  he  deemed  it  advisable  to  point  out  "  the 
shining  passages"  in  the  text,  in  which  he  made,  too,  some  happy 
emendations.  But  for  the  drudgery  of  collating  he  was  little 
fitted,  and  he  laid  himself  open  to  the  attacks  of  Theobald  in 
his  Shakspeare  Restored,  published  in  1720.  Other  grudges 
had  been  accumulating  in  the  mind  of  the  sensitive  and  irritable 
Pope.  His  fame  and  success  had  not  passed  unchallenged  by 
his  inferiors  in  literature  and  fortune.  His  partnership  with 
Fenton  and  Broome,  in  the  translation  of  the  Odyssey,  had  been 
made  the  subject  of  gibes,  and  Pope  could  never  attain  the  mag- 
nanimity of  disdaining  the  petty  malice  of  his  Grub  Street  con- 
temporaries. A  visit  from  Swift  to  Twickenham  in  the  summer 
of  1727,  did  not  contribute  to  make  him  more  patient  or  more 
forgiving.     In   that  year  appeared  the   first  volume  of  their 
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joint  "Miscellanies,"  to  which  Pope  contributed  the  exquisite 
"  Memoirs  of  P.  P.,  clerk  of  this  parish,"  a  satire  on  Burnet,  and 
the  treatise  of  "The  Bathos,  or  the  art  of  sinking  in  poetry,"  in 
which  contemporary  rhymers  were  lashed  in  prose  indeed,  but 
with  a  bitterness  that  preluded  the  "  Dunciad."  That  wonder- 
ful satire  appeared  in  Slay,  1728,  followed  in  the  April  of  the 
next  year  by  an  enlarged  edition,  poor  Theobald  being  as  yet  the 
hero  of  both.  Three  years  more  of  continued  and  varied  appli- 
cation and  Pope  struck  into  a  new  line,  with  the  fine  epistles  to 
the  earl  of  Burlington  (1701),  and  "On  the  use  of  riches" 
(1732),  addressed  to  the  good  Lord  Bathurst,  and  of  which  the 
latter  was  made  an  interlocutor.  Nine  years  before  Atterbury 
had  gone  into  exile,  while  Bolingbroke  returned  from  it,  and 
Pope  both  lost  and  gained  a  friend.  In  the  interval  the  poet 
and  the  philosopher-politician  had  lived  in  close  intimacy  and 
correspondence,  and  probably,  under  Bolingbroke's  guidance, 
Pope  had  traversed  regions  of  thought  and  speculation  little  or 
no  familiarity  with  which  is  traceable  in  his  earlier  works.  In 
1732  appeared  the  first  part  of  the  "Essay  on  Man,"  not  only 
anonymously,  but  with  a  prefatory  address  designed  to  throw 
the  reader  off  the  scent,  and  to  fix  the  authorship  on  any  one 
but  Pope.  In  the  same  year  a  hint  of  Bolingbroke's  in  conver- 
sation led  him  to  begin  those  "  Imitations  of  Horace"  which  are 
among  the  happiest  and  most  popular  of  his  compositions,  and 
the  appearance  of  which  dated  from  1733  to  1737.  In  1735 
occurred  the  surreptitious  publication  of  his  correspondence  by 
Curll,  which  led  Pope  himself  to  issue  a  genuine  edition  of  his 
letters  in  1737.  In  the  following  year  appeared  the  stinging 
satires  which  date  themselves  by  their  title  "  1738."  A  fourth 
book,  wider  in  its  scope  than  its  predecessors,  was  added  to  the 
"Dunciad"  in  1742;  and,  provoked  by  a  retort  of  Cibber's,  in 
the  following  year  appeared  anew  form  of  the  whole  "Dunciad," 
with  Gibber,  instead  of  Theobald,  installed  in  the  post  of  dis- 
honour, fresh  bitterness  being  infused,  new  names  being  gibbeted, 
and  the  work  adapted  to  the  new  circumstances  of  the  new  time. 
This  was  the  last  of  Pope's  notable  achievements.  He  had 
begun  the  preparation  of  a  complete,  correct,  and  annotated 
edition  of  his  works;  but  with  1744,  his  constitution,  always 
infirm,  was  breaking  fast.  For  six  years  his  maladies  had  been 
gaining  ground,  and  a  recourse  to  stimulants  is  said  to  have 
increased  their  hold  upon  him.  Bolingbroke  wept  over  his 
death-bed;  from  which,  however,  in  spite  of  such  friendship, 
Pope  moved  to  receive  from  a  priest  the  last  sacrament  of  his 
religion.  He  died  at  Twickenham  on  the  30th  of  May,  1744, 
and  was  buried  in  the  middle  aisle  of  Twickenham  church.  His 
complaint  was  a  dropsy  of  the  chest.  In  person  deformed,  Pope 
had  a  protuberance  before  and  behind,  and  one  of  his  sides  was 
contracted.  He  was  so  short,  that  his  chair  had  to  be  raised  to 
place  him  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  the  company  at  table.  He 
had  a  fine  and  thoughtful,  though  thin  and  pale  countenance, 
with  vivid  eyes  and  a  capacious  forehead.  He  loved  and  cherished 
his  parents,  and  on  the  whole  he  was  steady  in  his  attachments. 
"  Pope  had  a  good  heart  in  spite  of  his  peevish  temper,"  said  the 
poet  Gray,  an  impartial  judge.  One  of  the  worst  points  of  his 
character  was  his  love  of  finesse  and  manoeuvring.  "  He  could 
not  drink  tea  without  a  stratagem  ;"  nor  trust  to  the  sure  recogni- 
tion of  his  fine  literary  gifts  without  employing  what  one  of  the 
victims  of  his  satire,  poor  Aaron  Hill,  called  "  a  certain  bladdery 
swell  of  management."  As  a  poet  he  stands  in  his  own  class 
second  only  to  Dryden,  more  delicate  and  graceful,  if  less  vigorous 
and  manly,  than  his  predecessor ;  and  he  cultivated  himself  and 
his  powers  with  an  industry  and  devotion  of  which  among  the 
English  poets  before  him  Milton  alone  had  given  an  example, 
although  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  Milton  towers  high  above 
Pope.  "  What  a  broad  and  bright  region,"  says  Professor  Craik, 
"  would  be  cut  off  from  our  poetry  if  Pope  had  never  lived!  I 
we  even  confine  ourselves  to  his  own  works,  without  regarding  the 
numerous  subsequent  writers  who  have  formed  themselves  upon 
him  as  an  example  and  model,  and  may  be  said  to  constitute  the 
school  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  how  rich  an  inheritance  of 
brilliant  and  melodious  fancies  do  we  not  owe  to  him.  For  what 
would  any  of  us  resign  the  '  Rape  of  the  Lock,'  or  the  '  Epistle 
of  Eloisa,'  or  the  '  Essay  on  Man,'  or  the  '  Moral  Essays,'  or  the 
'  Satires, '  or  the  '  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,'  or  the  '  Dunciad  ?' 
That  we  have  nothing  in  the  same  style  in  the  language  to  be 
set  aside  or  weighed  against  any  one  of  these  performances  will 
probably  be  admitted  by  all ;  and  if  we  could  say  no  more,  this 
would  be  to  assign  to  Pope  a  rank  in  our  poetic  literature  which 


certainly  not  so  many  as  half  a  dozen  other  names  are  entitled 
to  share  with  his." — F.  E. 

POPE,  Sir  Thomas,  the  founder  of  Trinity  college,  Oxford, 
was  born  at  Deddington,  Oxfordshire,  about  1508.  Educated 
at  Banbury  school  and  Eton  college,  he  subsequently  entered 
Gray's  inn,  to  study  law,  and  in  1533  was  appointed  clerk  of 
the  briefs  in  the  star-chamber.  Two  years  later  he  became 
warden  of  the  mint,  and  was  knighted  in  1536.  His  zeal  for 
the  Roman  catholic  religion  was,  like  the  king's,  not  excited  in 
favour  of  the  monasteries.  As  treasurer  of  the  court  of  aug- 
mentations, he  managed  for  five  years  the  funds  obtained  by  the 
dissolution,  and  grew  very  rich.  In  Edward's  reign  he  was  set 
aside ;  again  enjoyed  court  favour  under  Mary,  and  died  in 
January,  1559,  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  to  whom 
he  had  previously  been  a  kind  and  courteous  custodian. — 11.  II. 

POPHAM,  Sir  John,  chief-justice  of  the  queen's  bench 
from  1592-1G07,  was  born  at  Wellington,  Somersetshire,  in 
1531.  While  a  child,  he  was  stolen  by  a  band  of  gipsies.  He 
subsequently  went  to  Balliol  college,  Oxford,  and  thence  to  the 
Middle  temple.  He  was  of  very  dissolute  life,  and  at  one  time 
took  part  in  the  expeditions  of  highway  robbers.  His  reforma- 
tion was  accomplished  by  his  wife.  He  became  a  consummate 
lawyer;  was  called  to  be  a  sergeant  in  1571,  was  appointed 
solicitor-general  in  1579,  and  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons 
in  1581.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  made  attorney-general.  As 
advocate  or  judge  he  took  part  in  all  the  famous  judicial  pro- 
ceedings of  that  time,  including  the  trial  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  Essex,  Raleigh,  Guy  Fawkes,  &c.  He  died  on  the  1st 
of  June,  1607.— R.  H. 

PORPHYRY,  originally  named  Malchus,  a  philosopher  of  the 
Alexandrian  school,  was  born  in  Syria  in  233.  He  was  initiated 
in  the  doctrines  of  neo-platonism  at  Athens  by  Longinus,  the 
author  of  the  treatise  On  the  Sublime.  In  his  thirtieth  year  he 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  attached  himself  to  the  school  of  Ploti- 
nus.  Being  of  a  melancholic  temperament,  and  holding,  accord- 
ing to  the  tenets  of  this  sect,  that  a  life  in  the  flesh  was  a  life 
of  bondage,  he  resolved  to  commit  suicide,  but  was  diverted  from 
his  project  by  the  good  advice  of  his  master  who,  by  sending 
him  to  travel  in  Sicily,  gave  a  more  salutary  direction  to  his 
thoughts.  From  this  time  forward,  the  ascendancy  of  Plotinus 
over  Porphyry  was  complete.  The  latter  became  a  devoted 
adherent  and  able  advocate  of  the  Alexandrian  philosophy.  He 
wrote  a  highly  eulogistic  biography  of  Plotinus,  and  superin- 
tended with  much  care  the  arrangement  and  publication  of  his 
works. — (See  Plotinus.)  On  the  death  of  Plotinus  in  270,  Por- 
phyry became  the  head  of  the  Alexandrian  school  of  philosophy 
at  Rome.  Besides  the  life  of  Plotinus,  he  wrote  a  work,  "  On 
Abstinence  from  Animal  Food."  In  those  days  there  were  total 
abstainers  from  flesh,  just  as  in  these  there  are  total  abstainers 
from  wine.  His  other  compositions  are — a  "  Life  of  Pythagoras," 
which  is  largely  interspersed  with  the  fabulous;  "Starting-points 
leading  to  the  Intelligible;"  "The  Gave  of  the  Nymphs,"  as 
described  in  the  Odyssey ;  "  A  Letter  to  the  Egyptian  priests  of 
Anubis"onthe  gift  of  prophecy.  The  most  useful  and  intelligible, 
and  best  known  of  his  writings,  is  the  treatise  "  On  the  Five 
Predicables,"  which  is  frequently  printed  as  an  introduction  to 
the  Organon  or  logical  works  of  Aristotle.  The  arbor  Por- 
phyriana,  in  which  genus  and  difference  are  laid  out  as  consti- 
tutive of  species,  is  known  to  every  student  of  logic.  Many  of 
the  writings  of  Porphyry  have  perished,  and  among  them  a 
violent  attack  on  the  christian  religion,  which  excited  much 
controversy  in  its  day.  To  this  work  the  wide-spread  celebrity 
of  Porphyry  in  his  own  day  was  mainly  due ;  and  the  tradition 
of  the  powerful  impression  which  it  made,  and  of  the  rejoinders 
which  it  called  forth,  has  been  instrumental  in  keeping  his 
name  alive  down  to  the  present  time.  It  was  publicly  burnt  by 
the  orders  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius  II.  in  435  ;  and  only  a 
few  fragments  of  it  remain,  preserved  in  the  writings  of  the 
early  fathers  of  the  church.  In  the  extant  writings  of  Porphyry 
there  is  not  much  that  is  original.  He  is  little  more  than  a 
commentator  on  Plotinus;  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  charac- 
terize bis  compositions  further  than  by  saying  that  they  echo 
faithfully,  and  sometimes  emphatically,  the  tones,  frequently 
rather  inarticulate,  of  the  older  sage.  Their  general  tenor,  like 
that  of  all  the  other  philosophers  of  this  school,  is  mystical  and 
obscure.  What  they  chiefly  inculcate  is  a  fantastical  pietism 
consisting  in  an  ecstatic  union  of  the  human  soul  with  the 
divine  reason,  or  with  something  still  more  transcendant  and 


ineffable.  Porphvrv  relates  that  l'lutinus  had  succeeded  four 
times  iu  effecting 'this  mystical  union;  hut  that  he  himself,  in 
his  considerably  longer  lite,  had  succeeded  only  once.  lire 
morality  which 'these  philosophers  enjoined  was  an  aseetism  and 
mortification  of  the  rlesh,  which  bordered  on  insanity,  and  which 
was  practically  carried  considerably  beyond  the  border  by  the 
Indian  gymnosophists  and  by  numberless  Egyptian  fanatics,  of 
whom  Simeon  Stylites  (although  he  appeared  at  a  somewhat  later 
period)  may  be  accepted  as  a  prominent  example.  Porphyry 
died  at  Home  in  30G. — J.  F.  F. 

POBPORA,  Nicolo,  a  musician,  the  celebrated  pupil  of 
Alessandro  Scarlatti,  was  born  at  Naples  in  1689,  and  died  in 
the  same  city  in  1767.  He  is  said  to  have  composed  fifty  operas, 
besides  sacred  music,  most  of  which  were  highly  esteemed  in 
their  time.  Perhaps  the  art  is  more  indebted  to  Porpora  for 
having  polished  and  refined  recitative  and  measured  air,  than 
fur  enriching  it  by  the  fertility  of  his  invention.  He  was  parti- 
cularly distinguished  as  a  singing-master.  Farinelli,  Mingotti, 
Caffarelli,  and  many  other  theatrical  singers,  were  amongst  the 
number  of  his  pupils. — E.  F.  R. 

FORSON,  Richard,  the  eminent  critic,  was  horn  on  the  25th 
December,  1759,  at  East  Ruston,  Norfolk,  and  was  the. eldest 
son  cf  Huggin  Porson,  the  parish  clerk,  and  a  weaver  by  trade 
The  boy  was  put  to  the  loom  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  work. 
He  got  his  earliest  tuition  at  a  school  in  Ruston  and  at  one  in 
the  neighbouring  village  of  Happisburgh,  where  he  acquired  that 
very  beautiful  handwriting  which  he  retained  through  life,  and 
where  his  fondness  for  arithmetic  and  his  prodigious  memory 
began  to  display  themselves.  The  curate  of  East  Ruston  was 
attracted  to  the  boy,  and  voluntarily  took  charge  of  his  educa- 
tion. Mr.  Norris,  founder  of  the  Norrisian  professorship  at  Cam- 
bridge, then  became  patron  of  the  "heavy-looking  youth,"  and 
on  being  satisfied  of  his  proficiency,  after  an  examination  by 
the  Greek  professor  and  two  tutors  of  Trinity,  provided  for  the 
"  unwinning  cub's"  being  sent  to  Eton,  which  he  entered  in 
August,  1774.  He  did  not  shine  at  Eton,  though  he  wrote  some 
dramas  for  juvenile  performance.  His  mind,  however,  received 
that  bias  which  led  to  those  studies  in  which  he  afterwards  rose 
to  such  eminence.  Porson  remained  four  years  at  Eton,  and 
through  the  kindness  of  Sir  George  Baker  (Mr.  Norris  having 
died  in  1777)  he  entered  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  in  October, 
1778.  In  1780  he  was  elected  a  scholar  of  the  college,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  became  Craven  university  scholar,  and 
soon  after  obtained  the  first  chancellor's  medal.  In  1782  he 
graduated  as  third  senior  optime,  and  the  same  year  was  chosen 
a  fellow  of  Trinity.  It  was  the  study  of  Toup's  Longinus,  Bent- 
ley's  Phalaris,  and  Dawes'  Miscellanea  Critica  that  directed 
and  confirmed  his  critical  tendencies.  At  this  period  of  his 
career  he  began  to  write  in  Motifs  Review — his  first  paper 
being  a  critique  on  Schutz's  yEschylus,  and  he  continued  his 
similar  contributions  for  the  four  following  years,  the  most 
noted  of  them  being  a  review  of  Brunck's  Aristophanes.  He 
had  also  turned  his  attention  to  criticism,  and  corresponded  with 
Ruhnken  on  the  subject,  showing  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three 
that  felicitous  tact  which  succeeded  so  marvellously  in  restoring 
difficult  and  lost  readings.  In  1787  appeared  in  the  Gentleman's 
.Vagazi7ie  his  letters  on  Hawkins'  Life  of  Johnson,  so  full  of 
caustic  humour  in  their  quiet  but  effective  exposure  of  the  faults 
and  affectations  of  the  biography,  by  the  imitation  of  not  a  few 
of  them.  In  the  same  magazine  appeared  also  the  famous 
"  Letters  to  Travis  on  the  Three  Witnesses."  The  dispute  was  as 
to  the  genuineness  of  these  words — "In  heaven,  the  Father,  the 
Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one ;  and  there 
are  three  that  bear  witness  on  earth,"  1  John  v.,  7-8.  The 
clauses  had  been  ground  of  controversy  before.  They  are  found 
in  no  Greek  MS.  of  any  age  or  value — in  none  before  the  fif- 
i  century.  They  are  wanting  too  in  the  ancient  versions, 
though  they  are  found  in  the  Vulgate  codices  I.th  cen- 

tury. They  are  quoted  by  no  Greek  father,  even  during  the  Arian 
controversy.  Luther  never  admitted  them,  nor  Erasmus  in  his 
first  two  editions.  Gibbon  had  recently  come  out  in  his  own 
style  against  the  passage,  and  Archdeacon  Travis — a  person 
with  little  qualification  for  Mich  an  attempt — had  written  in  its 
defence.  The  book,  as  directed  against  such  a  sceptic  and  in 
vindication,  as  was  thought,  of  a  primary  doctrine,  was  popular 
with  many.  Porson  exposes  its  blunders  with  no  ordinary  power 
and  sagacity,  and  with  ove.Tvhelming  argument  ami  erudition 
maintains  his  point — yea,  with  unsparing  invective  holds  14, 


the  author  to  pity  and  scorn.  But  the  production  brought  sus- 
picions upon  his  own  orthodoxy  in  various  quarters,  and  one  old 
lady,  who  had  him  in  her  will  for  a  legacy  of  £300,  cut  it  down 
to  £30  on  being  informed  that  he  had  written  a  book  against 
Christianity! — so  liable  is  honest  criticism  based  on  irrefragable 
evidence,  to  be  misunderstood  and  resented  by  orthodox  igno- 
rance and  bigotry.  Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  "  Letters  to 
Travis"  are  diffuse  in  style  and  argument,  and  are  often  disfigured 
by  misplaced  levity,  by  bursts  of  scornful  indignation  which 
might  have  been  spared,  and  personal  hits  and  allusions  only 
meant  to  cover  his  opponent  with  ridicule  and  contempt.  Por- 
son continued  to  write  a  good  deal  in  the  critical  reviews.  The 
year  1792  was  the  turning  period  of  his  life.  By  the  statutes  of 
Trinity,  the  fellows  must  be  in  priest's  orders  within  seven  years 
of  their  taking  a  master's  degree.  Porson  could  not  take  orders 
conscientiously,  and  accordingly  resigned  his  fellowship,  though 
certainly  Postlethwaite,  the  master,  might  have  given  him  one 
of  the  lay  fellowships.  Without  a  sixpence  he  was  thrown  upon 
the  world.  So  poor  was  he  that  he  went  sometimes  two  days 
without  a  dinner,  and  he  once  lived  for  four  weeks  on  a  guinea. 
Money  wras  speedily  collected  among  his  friends  to  purchase 
an  annuity  for  him,  and  about  £100  a  year  was  secured;  but 
Porsou,  poor  as  he  was,  refused  to  touch  it  unless  the  principal 
sum  were  returned  by  trustees  to  the  donors  at  his  death.  At 
this  period  he  lived  much  in  London,  and  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  one  winter  with  Parr  at  Hatton.  There  in  the  evenings,  if 
Parr  was  absent,  he  would  gather  the  young  men  about  him  and 
would  pour  forth  "  pages  of  Barrow,  whole  letters  of  Richardson, 
whole  scenes  of  Foote,"  &c.  But  the  results  of  his  convivial 
habits  were  such,  that  Mrs.  Parr  offered  him  a  deliberate  insult 
in  order  to  compel  his  departure.  In  1792  Porson  was  elected 
to  the  Greek  professorship  at  Cambridge,  the  salary  being  only 
£40  a  year.  He  gave  an  inaugural  "prailectio"  on  Euripides  as 
a  dramatist,  but  delivered  no  subsequent  course  of  lectures.  The 
plays  of  /Eschylus  with  corrections  by  him  were  printed  at  the 
Foulis'  press  in  Glasgow  in  1794,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  and  in 
the  year  following  also  in  folio.  In  1796  Porson  married  a  widow 
lady,  Mrs.  Lunan,  sister  of  Mr.  Perry  of  the  Morning  Chronicle. 
The  marriage  was  of  great  benefit  to  him,  as  it  tended  to  wean 
him  from  those  intemperate  habits  which  were  gradually  undermin- 
ing his  constitution.  But  his  wife  lived  only  a  short  time,  and  on 
her  death  the  restless  scholar  fell  into  his  former  tracks  of  irre- 
gular hours  and  dissipation.  His  intemperance  was  notorious. 
"  He  must  be  always  drinking,"  said  one  of  his  friends,  "  no 
matter  what  it  is."  So,  according  to  report,  he  drank  a  large 
quantity  of  spirits  of  wine  in  one  house,  and  swallowed  an  embro- 
cation in  another.  Home  Tooke  is  said  to  have  asked  him  to 
spend  a  fourth  night  in  drinking,  after  he  had  spent  three  con- 
secutive nights  in  a  similar  way,  and  to  his  surprise  Tooke  found 
his  powers  of  self-indulgence  unimpaired.  This  dissipation  began 
at  length  to  tell  upon  him  ;  he  complains  of  blotches  on  his  face 
in  a  letter  to  a  surgeon,  and  says  that  he  must  be  abstinent  "  till 
his  nose  recover  its  quondam  colour  and  compass."  In  his  last 
years  he  became  slovenly  in  dress,  and  his  clothes  sometimes 
bore  tokens  that  he  had  been  rolling  in  the  kennel :  so  dirty  was 
his  appearance  at  times  that  the  servants  of  his  friends  refused 
him  admission  into  their  houses.  His  love  of  liquor  is  said  to 
have  begun  at  Eton,  and  it  was  increased  by  asthma,  sleepless- 
ness, restlessness,  and  disappointment,  till  it  grew  into  disease. 
The  demon  took  entire  possession,  and  wielded  him  at  will.  But 
Porson  was  not  a  solitary  tippler,  and  he  did  not  spend  his  sub- 
stance upon  his  appetite,  as  is  shown  by  the  funds  which  he  left 
at  his  death.  One  of  his  famous  effusions  takes  its  fun  from 
his  own  habits — 

"  I  went  to  Straslmrg,  ivhere  I  got  drank 
With  that  most  learned  Professor  Brunck; 
I  went  to  "Wortz,  and  got  more  drunken, 
With  that  more  learned  Professor  Ruhnken." 

Certainly  he  went  far  astray  during  his  residence  in  London,  and 
must  have  lost  self-respect.  Sometimes  at  an  advanced  hour  of 
his  convivial  e\enings  he  would  get  up  and  toast  Jack  Cade. 
Papers,  too,  of  his  of  a  very  unbecoming  nature  appeared  in  some 
periodicals.  In  1797  came  out  the  Hecuba,  which  was  fiercely 
attacked  by  Gilbert  Wakefield  and  by  Hermann;  the  Orestes  was 
published  in  1798;  the  Phoenissa;  in  1799;  the  Medea  appeared 
in  1801,  and  in  the  notes  he  did  not  spare  his  opponents. 
A  new  edition  of  the  Hecuba  followed,  in  which  WakefieMj 
and  Hermann  are  not  forgotten,  and  a  third  edition  in  1808. 
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At  his  death  were  found  corrected  copies  of  some  of  the  other 
dramas  of  Euripides,  especially  the  Hippolytus.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned too  that  he  collated  the  Harleian  ISIS,  of  the  Odyssey  for 
the  famous  "  Grenville  Homer."  In  181G  Porson  was  chosen 
librarian  of  the  London  Institution,  with  a  yearly  salary  of  £200 
and  a  suite  of  rooms.  He  held  this  office  till  his  death,  though 
he  discharged  its  duties  very  unsatisfactorily — the  directors  being 
obliged  to  send  him  a  remonstrance  in  the  following  words — 
"  We  only  know  that  you  are  our  librarian  by  seeing  your  name 
attached  to  the  receipts  for  your  salary."  But  his  brain  had 
become  seriously  injured  by  his  nightly  potations  at  the  Cyder 
Cellars,  and  on  19th  September,  1808,  he  was  struck  with  apo- 
plexy in  the  Strand,  and  taken,  because  not  recognized,  to  the 
workhouse  in  St.  Martin's  lane.  He  was  conveyed  next  day  to 
his  abode  in  Old  Jewry.  Seized  the  same  afternoon  with  a 
second  fit,  he  expired  at  length  on  the  25th  of  the  month,  in  the 
forty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  on  3d  of  October 
with  great  pomp  in  the  chapel  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
the  master,  Bishop  Mansell  of  Bristol,  reading  the  service,  the 
vice-master  and  eight  senior  fellows  bearing  the  pall,  to  which 
were  affixed  various  tributes  to  his  memory  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
Porson's  notes  and  critical  remarks,  written  on  stray  papers 
and  copy-books,  were  diligently  collected  after  his  death,  and  the 
most  of  them  edited — the  "Adversaria"  by  Monk  and  Blom- 
field;  his  "Annotations  on  Aristophanes"  and  his  "Photins,"  the 
first  transcription  of  which  had  been  destroyed  by  an  accidental 
fire,  by  Dobree;  Kidd  brought  out  his  "Tracts,"  "Reviews," 
&c,  with  an  Imperfect  Outline  of  his  Life — the  whole,  with 
the  "  Letters  to  Travis,"  forming  six  octavo  volumes.  That 
Porson  was  the  greatest  scholar,  and  one  of  the  greatest  drinkers 
of  his  time,  is  no  exaggeration.  In  his  own  special  department 
he  stands  unrivalled — not  even  Reiske,  Valckenaer,  Heyne,  Her- 
mann, Rubnken,  or  Wittenbach,  come  into  successful  competition ; 
nor  yet  Burney,  Elmsley,  Dobree,  Gaisford,  Monk,  or  Blomfield. 
In  vigour  and  grasp  of  mind,  Bentley  was  before  him,  but  in 
verbal  criticism,  Bentley  was  sometimes  rash,  and  not  seldom 
more  ingenious  than  satisfactory.  Porson,  on  the  other  hand, 
possessed  a  rare  combination  of  gifts — a  prodigious  memory,  as 
prompt  as  it  was  accurate  and  extensive,  a  nice  ear  for  the  delicacies 
of  Greek  metre,  as  seen  in  his  famous  canon  on  the  "  Pause,"  with 
a  sagacity,  tact,  and  felicity  in  restoring  imperfect  and  analyzing 
difficult  readings,  that  in  their  ease,  correctness,  and  certainty 
amounted  to  genius.  In  looking  at  his  critical  discussions  of  the 
text,  you  do  nut  say  of  his  emendations  that  they  are  happy,  but 
that  they  are  of  necessity  right.  Greek  scholarship  in  England 
owes  much  to  him,  not  merely  to  what  he  did,  but  to  the  example 
be  set.  It  is  ever  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  so  little;  though, 
considering  his  history,  his  treatment  from  those  who  should  have 
been  his  patrons,  his  restless  and  often  aimless  life,  the  time  he 
spent  on  literary  trifles,  and  bis  indolence  fostered  by  bis  personal 
habits,  we  may  be  thankful  that  be  did  so  much  and  did  it  so 
well.  The  most  extraordinary  stories  are  told  of  his  uncommon 
strength  of  memory.  His  brain  seemed  to  hold  an  entire  classi- 
cal library,  and  his  mind's  eye  could  read  off  any  page  of  any 
of  the  volumes  as  he  pleased;  nay,  he  could  quote  a  passage 
and  the  comments  of  any  editor  upon  it.  He  repeated  more  than 
once  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  with  the  various  readings  of  the  vari- 
ous editions..  From  a  child's  picture-book  to  a  page  of  Athe- 
na?us  or  Eustathius  on  Homer,  he  could  give  any  paragraph 
that  was  wanted,  and  he  could  tell  on  what  side  of  the  page  in 
various  editions  a  sentence  was.  He  could  repeat  a  couple  of 
pages  of  any  book  after  reading  them  once — nay,  could  for  a 
wager  repeat  them  backwards.  "  He  could,"  he  says,  "  never 
forget  anything,"  and  his  memory  was  occasionally  a  source 
of  misery  to  him.  The  Greek  classics,  especially  the  poets,  were 
at  his  fingers'  end.  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  his  favourite  Eng- 
lish  poets,  were  a  portion  of  himself.  It  may  be  added  thai  bis 
critical  acumen  was  displayed  also  in  his  rejection  of  the  forgeries 
of  Ireland,  when  Parr  was  imposed  on,  and  be  was  indignant  at 
Johnson's  leniency  toward  the  similar  attempt  of  Lauder.  Por- 
son was  characterized  by  a  high  spirit  of  integrity  and  il 
dence.  He  was  also  a  man  of  marked  modesty,  and  was  often 
uneasy  under  Parr's  cumbrous  eulogiums.  As  became  a  son  of 
Cambridge,  he  had  a  strong  passion  for  mathematics,  and  an 
equation  was  found  in  his  pocket  when  he  was  seized  in  the 
street  with  his  death-stroke.  His  handwriting  was  exceedingly 
neat  and  elegant,  and  he  was  childishly  fond  of  displaying  it — 
nay  he  offered  to  letter  the  backs  of  Richard  Heber's  vellum- 


bound  classics.  Indeed,  neatness  of  handiwork  had  characterized 
him  from  his  earliest  years;  for  when  in  his  boyhood  bis  mother 
set  him  to  spin  wool,  he  produced  far  finer  thread  than  any  of 
his  brothers  or  sisters.  It  is  amazing  that,  with  a  limited  income 
and  so  many  drawbacks,  he  was  able  to  gather  so  large  a  library. 
After  his  death  one  portion  of  it,  including  his  collection  of 
critical  notes  and  his  MSS.,  was  bought  by  Trinity  college  for 
a  thousand  guineas,  and  the  other,  sold  by  auction,  brought  a 
similar  sum.  As  before  mentioned,  his  friends  raised  a  sum  for 
him  when  he  was  first  thrown  upon  London,  the  interest  only  of 
which  he  would  take.  The  trustees  after  his  death  handed  over 
the  money  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  with  it  was  founded 
first  a  Porson  university  prize,  and  afterwards  a  Porson  univer- 
sity scholarship,  the  first  one  being  awarded  in  1855. — (Imper- 
fect Outline  of  Pol-soil's  Life,  by  Kidd,  prefixed  to  Tracts  ;  L'fe, 
by  Watson,  1861;  Porsoniana,  in  Roger's  Table  Talk;  Defence 
of  the  Literary  Character  of  Porson,  in  reply  to  Bishop  Burgess, 
by  Crito  Cantabrigiensis — Dr.  Turton,  Bishop  of  Ely;  Barker's 
Literary  Anecdotes.^) — J.  E. 

PORTA,  Baccio  della,  or  Bartholomew  of  the  Gate  of 
San  Pietro  Gattolini,  near  which  he  lived,  but  better  known 
as  Fra  Bartolommeo  di  San  Marco,  was  born  at  Savig- 
nano  near  Florence  in  14G9,  and  entered  the  school  of  Cosimo 
Rosselli,  and  was  the  most  distinguished  painter  at  Florence 
at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  just  before  the  return  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  from  Milan.  Bartolommeo  was  much  influ- 
enced by  Leonardo,  and  he  also  became  distinguished  for  his 
skilful  and  effective  chiaroscuro.  In  1504  he  formed  an  inti- 
mate friendship  with  Raphael,  and  has  the  reputation  of  having 
first  turned  the  attention  of  that  great  painter  to  the  study  of 
chiaroscuro.  He  had  only  just  then  returned  to  his  art ;  he  had 
joined  the  party  of  Savonarola,  and  was  so  much  influenced  by 
him  that,  in  the  conflagration  of  profane  works  ordered  by  that 
enthusiastic  monk  in  1497,  Bartolommeo  contributed  some  of 
his  own  pictures,  condemned  for  their  nudity,  to  the  common 
bonfire.  And  when  Savonarola  was  put  to  death  in  1498, 
Bartolommeo  took  it  so  much  to  heart  that  he  forsook  his  pro- 
fession, joined  the  dominicans  at  Prato,  and  turned  monk.  He 
remained  in  seclusion  in  the  convent  of  St.  Mark  for  about  six 
years.  After  his  restoration  to  his  profession  and  his  friendship 
with  Raphael  he  greatly  enlarged  his  style,  having  evidently 
much  benefited  by  his  association  with  the  rising  young  painter 
of  Urbino.  His  noble  colossal  figure  of  St.  Mark,  now  in  the 
Pitti  palace  of  Florence,  is  in  the  largest  manner  of  the  Cinque- 
cento,  bordering  closely  on  the  style  of  Raphael's  last  period ; 
it  has  also  much  of  the  grandeur  of  the  prophets  and  sibyls 
painted  by  Michelangelo  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  chapel  at 
Rome.  Among  the  masterpieces  of  Fra  Bartolommeo  are  also 
the  "  Madonna  della  Misericordia"  at  Lucca,  and  the  "  Presen- 
tation in  the  Temple"  at  Vienna.  The  last,  of  which  there  is 
a  beautiful  print  by  Raid,  was  painted  in  1516,  the  year  before 
his  death.  He  died  at  Florence  in  the  convent  of  St.  Mark, 
October  6,  1517,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-seven.  He  left  several 
unfinished  works,  some  cf  which  were  completed  by  his  friend  and 
scholar,  Mariotto  Albcrtinelli.  Fra  Bartolommeo  was  sometimes 
careless  in  his  execution,  or  left  several  works  only  half-finished, 
which  must  have  been  left  in  their  unfinished  state ;  the  large 
picture  in  the  salon  carre  of  the  Louvre  appears  to  be  one  of 
these,  but  it  is  at  best  one  of  the  painter's  inferior  works.  Fra 
Dartolommeo  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  painter  who  Ui 
wooden  lav  figure  for  the  purpose  of  studying  drapery. —  (Yasari, 
Vile  dd  Pittori,  &c.)—  R.  X.  W. 

PORTA,  Giacomo  DELLA,  an  eminent  Italian  archil 
native  of  Milan,  was  born  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  the  year  does  not  appear  to  be  known.  His  most 
famous  structure  is  the  cupola  of  St.  Peter's,  which  he  in  con- 
junction with  Fontana  erected  by  order  of  Sixtus  V,  after  the 
death  of  Michelangelo.  He  also  designed  the  Aldobrandini  pala  e 
at  Frascati,  commenced  in  1598,  about  which  time  his  death 
appears  to  have  taken  place. — J.  T-e. 

PORTA,  Giovanni  Battista  della  (commonly  called 
Baptists  Porta),  a  Neapolitan  physicist,  was  born  at  Naples  of 
a  noble  family  in  1538,  and  died  there  on  the  4th  of  February, 
1615.  He  wrote  a  highly-esteemed  book  entitled  "Magia 
Naturalis,"  being  a  ma  collection  of  such  physical 

principles,  experiments,  and  contrivances  as  he  had  learned  or 
discovered.  Amongst  them  are  the  magic  lantern,  and  an  appa- 
ratus for  raising  water  through  the  expansion  cf  air  by  heat. 
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PORTA,  Giovanni  1"a  i  nSTA  dj  i  i  l,  Italian  sculptor,  son 

and  g,  .  Jielmo,  was  born  at  Porlizza  in  1542.     He 

Cardinal  Alessandro  Farnese  busts  of  the  twelve 

true  of  St.  John  for  the  baptistery  of  Sta.  Croce,  &c. 

Anion  ted  works  are  a  colossal  marble  1 1 

Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome;  a 
ooloasal  St.  Peter,  &o.     He  died  at  Rome  in  1697. — J.  T-e. 

.i.\.   GUGUELMO   mi.i.A.   U  eminent  Italian  sculptor, 
was  born   about  1512.      He  is  said   by  Yasiri  to  have   studied 
.  the  works  of  L.  da  Vinci,  and  to  have  worked  for  his 
re  Giacomo  della  Porta.     In  1587  he  went  to  Rome,  and 
became  the  favourite  scholar  and  assistant  o(  Michelangelo,  and 
eventually  hi-  sful  imitator.    Goglielmo's  masterpiece 

was  the  s'epulchre  of  Raul  111.  He  died  about  1577. — J.  T-e. 
PI  IRTALIS,  JsAH  EllBNNB  Makik.  Count,  French  minister 
of  public  worship  under  the  first  Napoleon,  was  born  in  Rrovcnce 
in  1745.  Before  the  Revolution  he  was  a  prominent  member  of 
the  bar  of  Aix,  and  pleaded  there  successfully  against  the  fiery 
in  person  the  cause  of  Mirabcau's  wife,  when  she  claimed 
a  separation  from  her  husband.  In  another  famous  lawsuit,  that 
between  Goczmann  and  Bcaumarehais,  Rortalis  was  also  opposed 
to  the  celebrity.  At  the  close  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  able  speaker  and  jurist,  gradually  becoming 
anti-revolutionary  in  his  politics.  After  the  coup  d'etat  of  the 
18th  Bruinaire,  he  was  employed  by  Napoleon  in  the  compila- 
tion of  the  code  civil,  and  in  the  important  negotiations  which 
terminated  in  the  concordat  with  the  pope  and  the  re-establish- 
ment of  Catholicism  in  France.  He  became  minister  of  public 
worship,  and  died  in  1807,  leaving  a  work,  published  in  1820  by 
his  son,  "  L'usage  et  Tabus  de  l'esprit  philosophirpue  pendant  le 
18me  sue]  ."— F.  E. 

PORTER,  Anna  Maria,  the  gifted  sister  of  Jane  and  Sir 
Robert  Rorter,  was  born  in  1780,  a  few  months  before  the  death 
of  her  father.  She  was  educated  at  a  day  school  in  Edinburgh; 
and  on  the  removal  of  the  family  to  London,  the  sisters  became 
distinguished  in  the  literary  world,  while  their  private  lives  were 
models  for  imitation.  Cherished  by  an  enthusiastic  love  for  the 
beautiful  in  nature,  and  for  everything  pure  and  noble  in  life, 
her  talents  quickly  developed  themselves.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
she  wrote  and  published  "Artless  Tales,"  and  afterwards  many 
other  works,  the  principal  of  which  are  "  The  Hungarian 
Brothers,"  "  Don  Sebastian,"  "  The  Baronv,"  and  a  volume  of 
poems.     She  died  at  Bristol,  June  21,  1832.— E.  B.,  L. 

PORTER,  George  Riciiardsox,  author  of  "The  Progress 
of  the  Nation,"  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  London,  where  he 
was  born  in  1792.  He  began  life  as  a  sugar-broker,  and  failed. 
In  1831  he  contributed  a  paper  on  "Life  Assurance"  to  the 
Companion  to  the  Almanac  of  Air.  Charles  Knight,  who  when 
declining  the  late  Lord  Auckland's  invitation  in  1832  to  digest 
for  the  board  of  trade  the  information  contained  in  the  publica- 
tions of  parliament,  recommended  Mr.  Porter  for  the  task.  Under 
Mr.  Porter,  from  this  small  beginning,  grew  up  the  statistical 
department  of  the  board  of  trade ;  and  to  his  duties  as  its  head 
he  added,  in  1840,  those  of  the  senior  member  of  the  railway 
department  of  the  same  board.  In  18-11  he  became  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  board.  He  was  a  zealous  free-trader,  and  an 
energetic  and  useful  official.  He  died  in  1852,  and  there  is  a 
memoir  of  him,  with  a  list  of  his  writings,  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  of  that  year.  He  will  long  be  known  as  the  author 
i  he  Progress  of  the  Nation."  a  work  of  which  he  issued 
three  editions,  the  last  in  1851.  It  is  a  singularly  useful  and 
lucid  digest,  with  pertinent  and  instructive  comments,  of  the 
national  statistics,  from  the  beginning  of  the  century  when 
possible,  and  illustrating  every  section  of  the  financial,  com- 
mercial, industrial,  and  social  history  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  edition  of  L851  embodies  and  summarizes  the  facts  and 
famished  by  parliamentary  papers  as  late  as,  but  no  later 
than,  18  111.— 1'.  K. 

PORTER,  Jane,  a  novelist,  was  horn  at  Durham  in  1776, 
and  educated  with  !  ol  in  Edinburgh,  under  the 

tutorship  of  Mr.  George  Fulton,  a  man  of  considerable  note  in 
his  day.  An  agreeable  manner,  with  surprising  powers  of 
conversation,  soon  won  for  her  many  distinguished  friends.  At 
an  early  age  e  hi  r  first  work,  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Elbe," 

followed  by  "  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,"  which  was  translated  into 
several  contin  i  iges.     She  was  soon  afterwards  elected 

a  "lady  chanoiness"  of  the  Teutonic  order  of  St.  Joachim,  and 


a  relative  of  Kosciusko  sent  her  a  gold  ring  containing  his  por- 
trait. In  1809  appeared  "The  Scottish  Chiefs,"  which  gained 
a  fame  equal  to  that  of  its  predecessor.  After  having  retired 
from  the  field  of  literature  for  many  years,  she  reappeared  as 
the  editress  of  "  Sir  Edward  Seaward's  Diary."  This  work  seemed 
real  enough  to  be  thought  worthy  of  an  elaborate  refutation 
in  a  leading  review.  By  the  merciless  rummaging  of  admiralty 
records  and  Indian  maps  by  her  critic,  she  was  more  flattered  than 
annoyed.  When  pressed  as  to  the  origin  of  Sir  Edward  Seaward, 
she  would  quietly  say — "Sir  Walter  Scott  had  his  great  secret;  I 
may  be  allowed  to  keep  my  little  one."  In  1831  her  mother  died, 
and  within  a  year  her  sister.  Then,  as  she  says,  she  became  a 
wanderer,  paying  lengthened  visits  to  numerous  old  and  attached 
friends.  Latterly  she  resided  with  her  brother  at  Bristol,  where 
she  died  May  24,  1850,  maintaining  to  the  last  moment  her 
intellectual  faculties,  and  that  cheerfulness  of  disposition  so  con- 
spicuous through  her  long  and  useful  life. — E.  B.,  L. 

FORTES,  Philip  des.     See  Desportes. 

PORTEUS,  Beilby,  an  eminent  English  bishop,  descended 
from  parents  who  emigrated  from  Virginia  in  1720,  was  born  at 
York  in  1731.  He  went  to  school  in  that  city.  He  entered 
Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  as  a  sizar,  where,  so  high  were  his 
character  and  attainments,  that  he  was  soon  elected  to  a  fellow- 
ship, and  made  an  esquire-bedel  of  the  university,  which  office 
he  soon  resigned.  In  1757  he  was  ordained  deacon;  in  1758, 
presbyter.  In  1759  he  won  the  Seatonian  prize  for  an  excellent 
poem  on  Death.  In  17G2  he  was  made  chaplain  to  Archbishop 
Seeker.  After  holding  the  livings  of  Rucking  and  Wittersham 
in  Kent,  which  he  exchanged  for  Hutton,  and  a  stall  in  Peter- 
borough cathedral,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rectory  of  Lambeth. 
In  1767  he  took  his  degree  of  D.D.  In  1769,  through  the 
influence  of  Queen  Charlotte,  he  was  made  chaplain  to  George 
III.,  master  of  the  hospital  of  S.  Cross,  near  Winchester,  dean 
of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  provincial  dean  of  Canterbury.  In 
1773  he  took  part  in  a  movement  which  will  be  best  described 
in  the  following  abridgment  of  his  own  words :  "  An  attempt 
was  made  by  myself  and  a  few  other  clergymen  to  induce  the 
bishops  to  promote  a  review  of  the  liturgy  and  articles,  in  order 
to  amend  in  both,  but  particularly  in  the  latter,  those  parts 
which  reasonable  persons  agreed  stood  in  need  of  amendment; 
to  render  the  seventeenth  article,  on  predestination  and  election, 
more  clear  and  perspicuous,  and  less  likely  to  be  wrested  by  our 
adversaries  to  a  Calvinistic  sense,  which  has  been  so  unjustly 
affixed  to  it ;  to  improve  true  christian  piety  amongst  those  of 
our  own  communion ;  and  to  diminish  schism  and  separation, 
by  bringing  over  all  the  moderate  of  other  persuasions.  We 
requested  Archbishop  Cornwallis  to  signify  our  wishes  to  the 
rest  of  the  bishops,  that  everything  might  be  done  which  could 
be  prudently  and  safely  done  to  promote  these  salutary  purposes. 
The  archbishop  replied,  'I  have  consulted  severally  my  brethren 
the  bishops,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  bench  in  general,  that 
nothing  can  in  prudence  be  done  in  the  matter  that  has  been 
submitted  to  our  consideration.'"  In  this  decision  Porteus 
cheerfully  acquiesced.  In  1776  he  was  made  bishop  of  Chester, 
where  he  laboured  hard  in  the  cause  of  protestantism,  and  the 
establishment  of  Sunday  schools.  In  1787,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  Mr.  Pitt,  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  London,  and 
died  at  his  palace  at  Fulham  on  the  14th  of  May,  1808.  He 
left  his  library  to  future  bishops,  together  with  a  contribution 
towards  the  building  of  a  new  wing  for  its  reception  at  Fulham 
palace.  He  was  buried  at  Hyde  Hill,  near  Sunbridge,  in  Kent, 
beneath  a  chapel  which  he  had  erected  and  endowed  with  £250 
a  year.  His  works,  including  his  "Life  cf  Archbishop  Seeker," 
and  his  "  Lent  Lectures  on  St.  Matthew,"  were  edited  by  his 
nephew,  the  late  Dr.  Hodgson,  dean  of  Carlisle. — T.  J. 

PORTLAND.     See  Bkntinh  k. 

PORTSMOUTH,  Louise  de  Querouaii.le  (the  Madam 
Carwell  of  the  common  people),  Duchess  of,  a  mistress  of  Charles 
II.,  who  exercised  a  great  influence  over  him,  personally  and 
politically,  belonged  to  a  noble  French  family  of  Normandy. 
She  came  to  England  in  1670  in  the  suite  of  Henrietta,  Charles 
II. 's  sister  (married  to  the  duke  of  Orleans),  and  with  the  inten- 
tion of  fascinating  the  king,  in  order  to  play  the  game  of  Louis 
XIV.  She  was  at  once  successful,  remaining  Charles  II.'s 
favourite  mistress  until  his  death,  and  the  main  upholder  of  French 
interests  in  England.  She  became  the  mother  of  the  first  duke 
"I  Richmond  in  1672,  and  in  1673  was  created  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth.      Evelyn,  writing  of  her  after  her  first  appear- 
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ance  in  England,  calls  her  "  that  famous  beauty,  but  in  my 
opinion  of  a  childish,  simple,  and  baby  face."  She  survived  till 
the  November  of  1734. — F.  E. 

POSSEVINO,  Antonio,  a  learned  and  accomplished  Jesuit, 
was  born  at  Mantua  in  1533.  On  the  close  of  his  preparatory 
studies,  he  went  to  Home  as  tutor  to  the  nephew  of  Cardinal 
Gonzaga,  and  was  admitted  into  the  order  of  Jesus  in  1559. 
His  superior  then  sent  him  on  an  embassy  to  the  duke  of  Savoy 
to  persuade  him  to  allow  the  Jesuits  to  settle  in  his  dominions, 
and  to  employ  rigorous  measures  against  the  Waldenscs.  His 
second  mission  was  from  Gregory  XIII.  to  the  king  of  Poland  and 
the  czar,  whose  disputes  he  contrived  to  settle.  Sweden  and 
Germany  were  next  the  theatre  of  his  diplomatic  abilities.  The 
interest  he  took  in  the  reconciliation  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  to 
the  holy  sec  offended  the  pope,  and  led  to  his  suspension  from 
public  business.  He  died  at  Ferrara  in  1G11.  Among  his  works 
may  be  mentioned  his  "  Muscovia"  in  158G ;  "  Bibliotheca  Selecta" 
in  1593;  and  his  "Apparatus  Sacer"  in  1G03-6. — His  elder 
brother,  Giovanni  BattistA,  was  also  a  man  of  letters — born 
in  1520;  died  at  Home  in  15-19. — Another  of  his  own  name 
was  a  nephew  and  a  physician.  He  wrote  "  Goirzngarum 
Mantua;  et  Montis-Fcrrati  Ducum  historia,"  1G17. — J.  E. 

POTEMKIN,  Gregory  Alexandrovitcii,  the  celebrated 
favourite  of  Catherine  II.,  empress  of  Russia,  was  born  in  173G 
at  a  country  house  about  twenty  versts  from  Smolensk.  Being 
destined  for  the  church,  he  studied  theology  at  Moscow;  but  an 
opportunity  of  entering  the  army  being  offered  him,  he  eagerly 
seized  it.  Even  as  a  subaltern  he  indulged  his  passions  without 
control.  Handsome  in  form  and  feature,  he  did  not  escape  the 
notice  of  the  voluptuous  Catherine  when  she  was  yet  but  grand- 
duchess.  The  revolution  which  she  accomplished  in  17G2,  by 
which  she  was  enabled  to  mount  the  throne,  and  the  great 
services  then  rendered  to  her  by  the  Orloffs,  cast  the  attractive 
Potemkin  into  the  shade.  Rewarded  with  the  rank  of  colonel 
for  an  act  of  gallantry  shown  to  Catherine  as  she  rode  at  the 
head  of  the  troops  on  the  night  of  her  husband's  flight,  he  was 
nevertheless  removed  from  the  presence  of  the  empress  by  being 
sent  on  a  mission  to  Sweden.  The  Orloffs  were  always  jealous 
of  his  influence,  but  with  all  their  authority  could  not  prevent 
the  growth  of  that  favour  which  enabled  Potemkin  to  supplant 
them.  The  latter  boldly  made  love  to  his  sovereign  with  all  the 
ardour  of  his  passionate  nature.  The  czarina  was  not  insensible 
to  his  wooing.  She  made  her  lover  chamberlain,  but  shortly 
afterwards  sent  him  away  again  to  the  army  engaged  in  a  war 
with  the  Turks.  Returning  to  court  on  the  first  opportunity 
with  the  news  of  a  victory,  he  was  dismayed  to  find  that  Gregory 
Orloffhad  gratified  Catherine  with  another  favourite.  Spite  of  his 
gracious  reception,  Potemkin  quitted  Petersburg  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  making  himself  a  monk.  Catherine  in  her  turn  was 
alarmed  and  sent  encouraging  messages  to  the  wilful  lover,  who 
returned  to  the  palace  more  glorious  and  powerful  than  ever. 
He  now  set  himself  energetically  to  the  direction  of  state  affairs, 
exhibiting  a  capacity  that  astonished  and  subdued  the  empress. 
There  was  a  wild  tinge  of  extravagance  in  his  ideas  and  projects  that 
was  not  displeasing  to  his  able  and  enterprising  mistress.  'When 
the  king  of  England  sought  to  bribe  the  Russian  government  to 
his  interests  by  offering  the  possession  of  Minorca,  the  imagination 
of  Potemkin  was  excited.  "  I  will  make  of  Minorca,"  he  said, 
"a  pillar  raised  to  the  glory  of  the  empress  in  the  midst  of 
the  Mediterranean  sea  1"  The  diary  of  Lord  Malmesbury  is  full 
of  matter  illustrating  the  extraordinary  character  of  Potemkin. 
His  boundless  prodigality  ministered  to  Catherine's  love  of  mag- 
nificence, and  his  subtle  though  ill-informed  mind  hell  together 
all  the  threads  of  political  intrigue  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
Orloffs  occasionally  left  their  retirement  to  attempt  the  removal 
of  their  hated  rival.  But  in  vain;  his  power  over  Catherine 
continued  long  after  the  decay  of  her  attachment  to  his  person. 
Providing  her  with  favourites  who  acknowledged  their  dependence 
on  him,  he  continued  to  rule  the  empire  till  his  death.  His  greatest 
feat  of  arms  was  the  capture  by  assault  of  OtchakotV,  lGth  Decem- 
ber, 1788,  and  the  conquest  of  the  Crimea.  His  arrogance  had 
disgusted  the  higher  nobility  of  the  empire,  and  began  to  weary 
even  the  empress,  when  Potemkin  died  on  the  road  between 
Jassy  and  Nicolaieff,  on  the  15th  October,  1791.  He  had  come 
from  a  stormy  interview  with  Prince  Repnin,  who  though  his 
second  in  command,  had,  after  a  victory  over  the  Turks,  and 
with  the  secret  sanction  of  the  empress,  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  sultan  without  consulting  him. — R.  II. 


POTlIIEi:,  Robert  Joseph,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
jurisconsults  France  has  produced,  was  born  at  Orleans  in  1699, 
and  received  his  education  in  the  university  of  that  city  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Jesuits.  He  applied  himself  with  undivided 
energy  to  the  study  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  and  in  1719  was 
called  by  D'Aguesseau  to  fill  the  chair  of  French  law  in  the 
university  of  his  native  city.  In  1748  appeared  the  first  volume 
of  the  great  work  which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  all  previous 
law-writers,  the  "  PandectsB  Justiniana:  in  Novum  Ordinem 
Digesta?,"  &C,  the  two  remaining  volumes  appearing  successively 
in  1749  and  1752.  Turning  his  attention  now  to  the  exposition  of 
the  old  French  law,  Pothier  produced  many  voluminous  treatises 
on  points  which  had  remained  comparatively  obscure.  These 
treatises  have  been  collected  into  one  work,  and  published  under 
the  title,  "  Traites  sur  Differents  Matieres  de  Droit  Civil  appli- 
que'es  a  l'Usage  du  Barreau  ct  de  la  Jurisprudence  Francaise," 
four  volumes  quarto;  Orleans,  1781.  With  all  this  private 
labour  he  was  unremitting  in  the  active  duties  of  his  profes- 
sion. The  most  complicated  cases  were  daily  submitted  to  him, 
patiently  heard,  and  impartially  decided.  His  private  character 
was  distinguished  by  exemplary  virtue  and  piety,  and  his  death 
in  1772  was  mourned  by  all  Europe.  Pothicr's  treatises  have 
been  so  extensively  used  by  the  framers  of  the  civil  code  under 
Napoleon,  that  they  may  almost  be  called  the  foundation  of 
modern  French  law. — W.  J.  P. 

POTT,  Percival,  the  celebrated  surgeon  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's hospital,  was  born  in  Threadneedle  Street  on  the  26th 
of  December,  1713.  His  father  died  when  he  was  three  years 
of  age,  leaving  his  wife  and  child  but  inadequately  provided  for. 
Amongst  his  mother's  relatives,  however,  was  Dr.  Wilcox,  bishop 
of  Rochester,  who  took  the  boy  under  his  protection.  He  was 
educated  at  a  school  at  Darne  in  Kent.  Pott  early  showed  a 
decided  taste  for  surgery,  and  although  strongly  advised  by  his 
friends  to  choose  the  church  as  a  profession,  nothing  could  induce 
him  to  alter  his  resolve  to  be  a  surgeon.  He  was  accordingly 
apprenticed  in  1729  to  Mr.  Nourse,  one  of  the  surgeons  of  St. 
Bartholomew's,  who  was  the  first  of  the  surgeons  to  that  hospital 
who  gave  lectures  on  anatomy.  Nourse  employed  his  pupil  as 
a  prosector  for  his  demonstrations,  and  thus  the  best  foundation 
fur  his  future  eminence  was  laid.  In  173G,  his  apprenticeship 
having  expired,  Pott  immediately  settled  in  practice  in  Fenchurch 
Street.  In  1744-45  he  was  elected  assistant-surgeon,  and  in 
1749  surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's.  On  the  death  of  his  mother 
in  174G,  he  removed  to  Bow  Lane,  and  married  the  daughter  of 
Robert  Cruttenden,  Esq.  It  was  not  until  ten  years  later  that 
his  first  work  of  importance  appeared.  In  the  year  1756  he  was 
thrown  from  his  horse,  and  sustained  a  compound  fracture  of  the 
leg.  The  surgeons  who  first  saw  him  determined  on  immediate 
amputation,  and  the  leg  was  only  saved  by  the  timely  arrival  of 
Mr.  Nourse,  who  on  careful  examination  thought  that  a  chance 
of  recovery  without  operation  existed.  During  the  retirement 
oa  asioned  \>y  this  accident,  Pott  planned  and  partly  executed  his 
"  Treatise  on  Ruptures."  His  sole  previous  appearance  as  a  writer 
had  been  as  the  author  of  a  paper  on  a  curious  case  of  disease  of 
the  bones,  in  the  forty-first  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions. His  next  publication  was  on  "  Congenital  Hernia."  It 
involved  him  in  a  dispute  as  to  priority  of  discovery  with  Dr.  W. 
Hunter.  Other  works  on  surgical  subjects  followed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, amongst  which  were  valuable  treatises  on  injuries  of  the 
head,  on  the  treatment  of  fistula:,  and  on  caries  of  the  vertebra;. 
In  17G4  he  became  F.R.S.,  and  about  the  same  time  he  began  to 
give  lectures  on  surgery.  In  17G9  he  removed  to  Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields,  and  seven  years  afterwards  to  Hanover  Square.  His  practice 
now  had  become  very  large.  He  resigned  the  office  of  surgeon  to 
M.  Bartholomew's  in  1  787,  having  servedit,  to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion, "man  and  boy  for  half  a  century."  In  the  previous  year 
he  had  received  honorary  diplomas  from  the  Colleges  of  Surgeons 
of  Edinburgh  and  Ireland.  He  diedon  the  22d  December,  1788, 
aged  seventy-five.  The  day  before  his  death  he  observed — "  My 
lamp  is  almost  extinguished;  I  hope  it  has  burned  for  the  benefit 
of  others."  Pott's  surgical  works  are  still  studied  with  the 
highest  advantage.  He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  the  English  surgical  school. — F.  ('.  W 

POTTEB,  BARNABAS,  an  excellent  bishop,  bora  near  Kendal 
in  1578,  fellow  of  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  afterwards  lecturer  at 
Abingdon  and  Totness;  in  1610,  chosen  principal  of  St.  Edmund 
hall,  but  never  admitted  to  the  office;  in  1616,  elected  provost 
of  Queen's  college  ;  in  1628.  nominated  bishop  of  Carlisle;  died  in 
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1C42,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden. 

Whether  he  published  any  sermons  is  doubtful.    Wood  attributes 

to  him  one   on  the   Burial  of  Sir  Edmund  Seymour,  one  on 

Sermon.    Though  a  "  thorongh- 

-  Wood  calls  him,  so  great  was  his  eloquence 
and  piety,  that  lie  had  the  help  of  Archbishop  Laud  in  being 
promote]  to  the  bench  of  bishops. — T.  J. 

POTTER,  CHRISTOPHER,  born  near  Kendal  about  1591; 
entered  Queen's  col  I,  in  1006  ;   in  1613  was  chosen 

.n,  and  afterwards  fellow  of  the  college.  He  took  the 
degree  of  D.D.  in  1626-27,  having  succeeded  his  uncle  as 
provost.  A  Jesuit,  known  as  Edward  Knott,  but  whose  real 
name  was  Matthias  Wilson,  had  printed  in  1C30  a  tract  called 

.    Mistaken,  complaining  that   it  was  unjust  to  charge 

lists  with  want  of  charity  for  affirming  that  protestantism 
unrepented  leaves  no  chance  of  salvation.  To  this  Dr.  Potter 
replied,  dedicating  his  work  to  Charles  I.,  at  whose  request  it 
had  been  undertaken.  In  1635  he  was  made  dean  of  Worcester; 
in  1640  vice-chancellor  of  the  university.  He  sent  his  plate  to 
the  king  when  the  civil  wars  broke  out.  In  1646  he  was 
nominated  dean  of  Durham,  but  died  on  the  3rd  of  March,  in 

I,  before  he  was  installed.  He  translated  into  English 
Father  Paul's  History  of  the  Quarrels  of  Pope  Paul  the  Fifth 
with  the  state  of  Venice,  London,  1626-44  ;  and  left  behind 
him,  prepared  for  the  press,  a  work  on  predestination. — T.  J. 

•  POI  1  EB,  (  iit.iani,  a  musician,  was  born  in  London  in 
1792.  When  seven  years  old  he  began  to  study  the  pianoforte 
under  his  father,  a  successful  teacher.  He  was  a  pupil  for 
composition  successively  of  Attwood,  Callcott,  Crotch,  and  Wolfl. 
The  high  standing  in  his  profession,  to  which  his  talents  early 
raised  him,  is  proved  by  his  having  been  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  founded  in  1813.  His  first 
public  appearance  as  a  pianist  was  in  1817,  at  one  of  the  phil- 
harmonic concerts,  -when  he  played  a  sestet  of  his  own  composi- 
tion. Before  the  end  of  the  year  he  went  to  Germany,  where 
he  spent  sixteen  months,  chiefly  at  Vienna.  During  this  time 
he  took  lessons  in  counterpoint  from  Fcirster,  and  submitted  his 
compositions  to  Beethoven.  He  then  spent  eight  months  in 
Italy,  and  returned  to  London  in  1819.  At  the  opening  of  the 
Pioyal  Academy  of  Music  in  1823,  Potter  was  appointed  chief 
professor  of  the  pianoforte  for  the  male  department.  He  became 
director  of  the  orchestral  practice  in  1827,  which  office  he  relin- 
quished at  midsummer,  1832,  when  he  succeeded  Dr.  Crotch 
as  principal  of  the  institution,  and  undertook  the  charge  of  the 
chief  class  for  composition.  He  remained  at  the  head  of 
the  academy  for  twenty-seven  years,  and  then  resigned  his 
threefold  responsibility  as  principal,  and  professor  of  composi- 
tion and  the  pianoforte.  On  his  retirement,  the  pupils  and 
professors,  as  a  testimonial  of  their  admiration  and  affection, 
subscribed,  to  endow  the  Potter  Exhibition — an  annual  sum  to 
assist  a  musical  student  in  the  expenses  of  education  at  the  Aca- 
demy— which  will  perpetuate  the  name  of  this  eminent  man  in 
connection  with  the  institution  over  which  he  long  and  efficiently 
presided.  rotter's  music  is  characterized  by  perspicuity  of  form, 
contrapuntal  clearness,  ingenious  orchestration,  and  appropriate- 
ness to  the  instruments  for  which  it  is  written.  His  first  sym- 
phony was  performed  in   1824;  that  in  G  minor,  perhaps  the 

aown  of  his  orchestral  productions,  was  written  in  1833  in 
fulfilment  of  a  commission  from  the  Philharmonic  Society;  and 
he  is  the  author  of  seven  symphonies  besides  these,  which  were 
successively  produced  at  his  annual  concerts.  To  the  department 
of  orchestral  music  belong  also  his  overtures  to  "  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,"  "Cynibeline,"  and  "The  Tempest,"  and  an  unnamed 
concert  overture.  His  only  important  vocal  work  is  the  cantata, 
''  Mcdora  e  Corado,"  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  which 
was  produced  in  1830.  He  wrote  additional  instrumentation  for 
Handel's  Acis  and  Galatea,  when  this  work  was  brought  upon  the 
stage  in  1831.  For  his  instrument  he  has  composed  four  con- 
certos— a  duet  for  two  pianofortes — several  sonatos,  toccatas 
and  rondos  for  pianoforte  solo — trios,  and  other  pieces  for  piano- 
forte  with  different  instruments,  and  a  scries  of  Pezzi  di  Bravura 
ks  of  studies.  Finally  must  be  mentioned  his  violin 
Potter  held  place  as  a  pianist  among  the  best  players 

it  in  England  during  the  time  he  was  before  the  public, 
and  he  was  quite  as  highly  esteemed  wherever  be  appeared  abroad. 
He  was  repeatedly  elected  to  the  direction  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  and  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  conductors  of  their 
concerts;  he  is  now  conductor  of  the  Madrigal  Society.     Potter 


has  had  a  most  important  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  piano- 
forte in  England,  many  of  the  most  distinguished  players  and 
teachers  having  been  formed  by  him ;  and  his  excellent  system 
being  thus  so  widely  diffused,  he  may  truly  be  said  to  have  estab- 
lished a  school  of  playing.  The  effect  of  his  teaching  is  still 
more  valuable  in  the  department  of  composition  ;  he  was  the  first 
in  this  country  to  elucidate  the  principles  of  musical  construction, 
and  since  his  appearance  as  a  teacher,  the  productions  of  our 
composers  have  assumed  a  higher  character  in  respect  of  pur- 
pose and  development,  than  ever  before  belonged  to  English 
music.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  he  has  accomplished  more  than 
any  other  musician  for  the  advancement  of  his  art  among  us; 
his  good  influence  is  already  felt  throughout  the  land  in  the 
labours  of  the  pupils  of  his  pupils,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
best  esteemed  artists  of  the  day  have  received  their  training 
personally  from  him. — G.  A.  M. 

FOTTER,  John,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  son  of  a  linen 
draper  at  Wakefield,  was  born  about  1674  ;  he  was  educated  there, 
and  at  University  college,  Oxford.  In  1694  he  was  chosen  fellow 
of  Lincoln.  In  1697  he  published  "Lycophron's  Alexandra," 
folio;  and  shortly  after,  his  ''Antiquities  of  Greece,"  a  wonderful 
work  for  so  young  a  man.  In  1704  we  find  him  removed  to 
Lambeth,  as  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Tenison,  who  gave  him 
the  living  of  Great  Mongeham  in  Kent.  Having  in  1706  be- 
come chaplain-in-ordinary  to  Queen  Mary,  in  1707  he  published 
his  "  Discourse  of  Church  Government,"  8vo.  In  1708,  through 
the  influence  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  he  became  regius  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  and  canon  of  Christ  Church;  and  in  1715, 
bishop  of  Oxford.  Just  before  he  had  issued  a  noble  edition  of 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  2  vols.,  folio,  Gr.  and  Lat.  He  preached 
the  sermon  at  the  coronation  of  George  II. ;  and  in  1737  was 
made  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  died  in  1747.  A  collection 
of  his  theological  'works  was  published  in  3  vols.,  8vo,  Oxford, 
1753.  For  many  years  his  "  Greek  Antiquities"  was  the  stand- 
ard work  upon  that  subject,  and  has  only  been  superseded  in 
consequence  of  modern  discoveries. — T.  J. 

POTTER,  Paul,  was  born  at  Enkhuysen  in  North  Holland 
in  1025,  and  having  learnt  the  first  rudiments  of  his  art  from  his 
father,  Pieter  Potter,  he  established  himself  while  still  young  as 
an  animal  painter  at  the  Hague ;  but  his  brilliant  career  was 
suddenly  cut  short  in  January,  1654,  at  the  premature  age  of 
twenty-nine.  Though  his  pictures  were  early  sought  after,  Paul 
Potter  acquired  his  general  reputation  by  a  single  picture,  the 
well-known  "  Young  Bull,"  for  some  years  in  the  Louvre,  now 
in  the  museum  at  the  Hague,  painted  for  Prince  Maurice  of 
Nassau  in  1647,  when  the  painter  was  only  twenty- two  years 
old.  It  is  certainly  a  masterpiece,  but  coarsely  painted,  and  the 
accessories  are  very  inferior.  Potter's  present  reputation  rests 
upon  his  numerous  small  pictures,  which  are  executed  with  great 
delicacy  ;  he  excelled  in  pasture  scenes,  his  animals  being  always 
admirable,  and  his  colouring  and  lighting  of  his  landscapes  being 
generally  beautiful.  The  marquis  of  Westminster  has  a  fine 
specimen  of  these  small  pictures.  The  National  gallery  possesses 
no  example  of  his  work.  There  are  also  some  admirable  etchings 
of  animals  by  Potter. — R.  N.  W. 

POTTER,  Robert,  an  English  clergyman,  bom  in  1721,  was 
educated  at  Emmanuel  college,  Cambridge.  He  took  his  degree 
of  B.A.  in  1741,  became  vicar  of  Seaming  in  Norfolk,  and  was 
afterwards  appointed  a  prebendary  of  Norwich  cathedral;  latterly 
he  held  also  the  vicarage  of  Lowestoft  and  Kessingland.  A 
sermon  on  the  thanksgiving  for  the  peace  was  published  by 
him,  but  his  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  acquirements  as  a  el 
scholar  and  his  poetical  works,  of  which  the  earliest  was  a 
volume  of  miscellaneous  pieces  printed  in  1774.  These  were 
followed  in  the  course  of  the  next  fourteen  years  by  his  admired 
translations  from  the  Greek  dramatists,  ^Eschylus,  Euripides, 
and  Sophocles.  They  are  well  known,  and  likely  to  retain  their 
popularity,  on  account  of  the  fidelity  and  vigour  with  which  they 
are  executed.  He  attempted  a  more  difficult  task  in  his  metrical 
versions  of  the  Song  of  Adoration  and  the  Oracle  against  Baby- 
lon, in  the  twelfth  and  fourteenth  chapters  of  Isaiah.  "  Spirited 
and  elegant"  are  the  terms  which  Bishop  Lowth  has  applied  to 
the  latter  of  these  productions.  Potter  wrote  also  an  "Inquiry 
into  Passages  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  in  which  the 
critic's  attack  on  Gray  is  examined  and  repelled.  He  died  at 
Lowestoft  in  1804.— W.  B. 

POTTINGER,  Sir  Henry,  Bart.,  G.C.B.,  was  descended  from 
an  English  family  which  had  long  been  settled  in  Ireland.     He 
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was  the  fifth  son  of  Eldred  Cunven  Potttnger,  Esq.,  of  .Mount 
Pottinger,  County  Down,  and  was  born  there  in  1789.  His  rise  in 
life  was  slow,  but  steady.  He  went  to  India  as  a  cadet  in  1804, 
and  speedily  recommended  himself  for  promotion  by  his  energy, 
extensive  information,  and  administrative  capacity.  He  was  first 
employed  for  seven  years  as  judge  and  collector  at  Ahmednuggar 
in  the  Deccan,  and  then  for  fifteen  as  political  resident  at  Cutch 
and  Scinde.  The  services  which  he  rendered  in  these  situations 
were  deemed  so  important,  that  he  was  rewarded  with  a  baronetcy 
after  the  Afghanistan  campaign  in  1839.  In  the  following  year 
he  returned  to  England,  but  he  had  scarcely  landed  when  war  broke 
out  between  Great  Britain  and  China  on  account  of  the  disputes 
connected  with  the  opium  trade.  In  this  emergency  Sir  Henry 
was  sent  to  China  as  envoy  extraordinary,  and  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary, for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  matters  in  dispute.  He 
set  himself  to  this  arduous  task  with  vigour  and  address.  On 
his  arrival  at  Macao,  August  12th,  184.1,  he  issued  a  spirited 
proclamation,  declaring  that  it  was  his  intention  to  direct  his 
undivided  energies  to  the  primary  object  of  securing  a  speedy  and 
satisfactory  termination  of  the  war.  In  concert  with  Admiral 
Parker  he  devised  measures  which  soon  led  to  the  capture  of 
Amoy,  and  brought  hostilities  to  a  successful  issue.  A  treaty  was 
concluded  with  the  Chinese  in  1842,  which  gave  universal  satis- 
faction, and  not  only  threw  open  the  trade  with  the  teeming 
population  of  China,  but  was  believed  to  afford  a  guarantee  for  an 
honourable  and  lasting  peace.  For  these  eminent  services  Sir 
Benry  was  rewarded  with  the  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  the  bath, 
and  was  subsequently  appointed  governor  and  commander-in-chief 
of  the  island  of  Hong  Kong.  On  his  return  to  England  in  1 844  he 
was  sworn  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  and  a  pension  of  £1500 
a  year  was  conferred  upon  him.  In  September,  1846,  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  an  office  which 
he  held  until  the  September  of  the  following  year,  when  he  was 
again  sent  to  India  as  governor  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
presidency  of  Madras.  In  1854  he  finally  returned  to  his  native 
country.  He  died  at  Malta  on  the  18th  of  March,  185G,  in  the 
sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Sir  Henry  was  not  only  an  able 
and  upright  public  officer,  but  a  most  estimable  man  in  all  the 
relations  of  private  life. — J.  T. 

POUNDS,  John,  the  originator  of  ragged  schools,  was  bom 
at  Portsmouth  in  1760',  and  entered  the  royal  dockyard  in  his 
boyhood  as  an  apprentice  shipwright.  Having  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  break  his  thigh  by  a  fall,  and  thus  to  become  a  cripple 
for  life,  he  turned  his  attention  to  shoemaking,  and  finally 
became  a  cobbler.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  good-nature,  and 
his  industry  and  ingenuity.  He  adopted  a  crippled  nephew, 
and  succeeded  in  setting  him  upon  his  legs  by  an  ingenious 
apparatus  of  old  shoes  and  leather.  He  had  a  natural  love  for 
teaching,  and  liked  to  train  jays,  starlings,  canaries,  and  other 
pets;  and  believing  it  as  easy  to  instruct  children,  he  became  his 
nephew's  schoolmaster.  Thinking  the  boy,  like  his  feathered 
domestics,  would  learn  much  better  in  company,  he  added  first 
one.  then  a  second  to  the  number  of  his  pupils,  till  the  limits  of 
his  humble  workshop  were  unable  to  contain  more.  In  fine 
weather  some  of  them  sat  by  turns  on  the  threshold  of  the  front 
door,  and  on  a  little  form  outside.  At  other  times  they  occupied 
every  form  and  box  and  spare  inch  of  the  shop  floor — the  cobbler 
sitting  on  his  stool  in  the  middle  mending  his  shoes,  and  teach- 
ing reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  to  his  free  scholars.  His 
method  of  instruction  was  simple,  yet  ingenious,  pleasant,  and 
most  effective.  He  taught  the  children  to  read  from  handbills, 
and  such  remains  of  old  school-books  as  he  could  procure.  The 
worst  boys  were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  least  willing  to  come  to 
his  school,  and  it  was  the  worst  boys  he  wanted.  He  has  been 
seen  to  follow  such  to  the  town  quay,  and  hold  out  in  his  hand 
the  bribe  of  a  roasted  potato  to  induce  them  to  come  to  school. 
He  encouraged  them  to  go  to  Sunday  schools,  and  provided  for 
them  decent  Sunday  clothing,  -which  he  kept  in  his  own  house 
during  the  rest  of  the  week.  He  acted,  too,  as  doctor  and  nurse 
to  his  "  little  blackguards,"  and  was  not  only  master  of  the  sports, 
but  contriver  and  maker  of  their  playthings.  For  many  years  this 
genial  old  philanthropist  pursued  his  labours  of  love,  very  little 
noticed  and  wholly  unrewarded  by  his  fellow-townsmen.  At 
length,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1839,  as  he  was  looking  at  a  picture 
of  his  school  executed  by  Mr.  Sheaf,  John  Pounds  fell  down  and 
expired,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  His  death  was  felt  severely 
by  his  poor  destitute  pupils.     His  memory  is  blessed. — J.  T. 

POUSSIN,  Gaspar,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  modern 
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landscape  painters,  was  born  at  Rome  in  1G13.  His  real  name 
was  Gasi'Ak  DuGHET,  and  his  parents  were  French;  he  is 
sometimes  called  by  the  Italians  Gasparo  Duche,  and  he  has 
inscribed  this  name  on  his  etchings.  He  took  the  name  of 
Poussin  from  the  celebrated  Nicolas  his  master  and  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  great  French  painter  having  married  Gaspar's  sister. 
He  lived  all  his  life  at  Rome  and  died  there  in  1675.  Gaspar 
Poussin's  pictures  are  generally  of  a  grand  but  sombre  character, 
picturesque,  but  often  impressing  the  mind  with  feelings  of  soli- 
tude. Some  of  this  peculiarity  of  his  works  is  owing  to  their 
darkness,  which  is,  however,  partly  accidental.  He  was  fond  of 
painting  on  dark  grounds,  and  thus  through  the  sinking  in  of 
the  lighter  portions,  his  pictures  have  in  course  of  time  become 
much  lower  in  tone  than  they  originally  were.  The  National 
gallery  is  rich  in  the  works  of  Gaspar  Poussin,  possessing  among 
its  six  specimens  of  the  painter,  several  masterpieces,  as  the 
"  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,"  and  the  "  Landstorm,"  formerly  in  the 
Angerstein  gallery;  and  an  "  Italian  Landscape  with  a  view  of  a 
town,"  bequeathed  by  Lord  Farnborongh,  which  has  darkened 
less  than  is  usual  with  his  works.  His  tempera  pictures,  of  which 
there  are  many  at  Rome,  are  not  dark ;  his  scenes  are  generally 
taken  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  His  figures  are  said  to 
have  been  frequently  inserted  by  Nicolas  Poussin.  Gaspar  etched 
a  few  plates.— (Pascoli,  Vite  de'  Pi((oi-i,  &c,  Moderni,  2  vols., 
4to,  Rome,  1730-37.)— R.  N.  W. 

POUSSIN,  Nicolas,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  French 
painters  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Andely  in  Nor- 
mandy in  the  month  of  June,  1594,  and  having  learnt  painting 
under  Quintin  Varin,  a  master  of  his  native  town,  he  went  young 
to  Paris,  and  there  completed  his  studies.  Having  worked  some 
years  in  Paris  with  precarious  fortune,  and  not  meeting  with  the 
success  he  desired,  Nicolas  set  out  in  1624  for  Rome,  where  he 
cultivated  a  friendship  with  the  sculptor  Du  Quesnoy,  better 
known  as  II  Fiammingo.  They  lived  in  the  same  house,  and 
Du  Quesnoy's  devoted  admiration  of  the  antique  remains  at  Rome, 
seems  to  have  led  Poussin  into  the  same  taste,  and  thus  influenced 
his  future  style  in  figure  painting,  always  remarkable  for  its 
strong  antique  bias.  While  he  was  improving  his  drawing  by 
the  study  of  ancient  bassi-relievi,  he  advanced  himself  in  colouring 
by  attending  the  school  of  Domenichino,  then  at  the  height  of 
his  reputation  in  Rome.  He  also  studied  anatomy.  Notwith- 
standing all  these  labours  he  met  with  little  success,  until  he 
was  taken  by  the  hand  by  Cardinal  Barberini,  to  whom  he  had 
been  introduced  by  the  poet  Marino.  He  painted  for  the  cardinal 
the  "  Death  of  Germanicus'"  and  the  "  Capture  of  Jerusalem,-' 
and  by  these  works  established  his  reputation.  In  1G29  he 
married  the  sister  of  his  pupil,  Gaspar  Dughet,  afterwards  called 
Poussin.  Among  his  most  celebrated  works  of  this  period  is  the 
series  of  the  "  Seven  Sacraments,"  now  at  Belvoir  Castle,  which 
he  repeated  for  his  friend  M.  de  Chautelou ;  this  set  is  now  at 
Bridgewater  House.  Poussin  again  visited  Paris  in  1640  with 
M.  de  Chantelou,  and  was  introduced  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  to 
the  king,  Louis  XIII.,  who,  wishing  to  retain  hini  in  Paris,  gave 
him  rooms  in  the  Tnilleries,  and  the  title  of  painter  in  ordinary, 
with  a  salary  of  £120  a  year.  Professional  rivalries,  however, 
and  a  want  of  acquaintance  in  the  French  capital,  rendered  it  an 
unpleasant  place  for  the  now  Roman  painter  to  live  in.  Poussin 
seems  to  have  undertaken  to  reside  in  Paris,  but  obtained  leave 
in  1642  to  return  to  Rome  to  fetch  his  wife  ;  as,  however,  the 
king  died  during  his  absence,  he  preferred  remaining  at  Rome,  and 
never  returned  to  France.  He  died  in  Rome  on  the  19th  of 
November,  1665,  in  his  seventy-second  year,  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Lucina.  The  pictures  of  Nicolas 
Poussin  are  numerous  and  are  well-known  in  prints ;  he  excelled 
also  greatly  as  a  landscape  painter,  a  rare  quality  for  a  figure 
painter  in  those  times.  His  figures  are  generally  well  drawn  and 
well  coloured,  but  his  compositions  are  criticized  as  being  too 
uniformly  and  too  closely  in  the  taste  of  the  ancient  bassi-relievi. 
He  has,  however,  left  us  many  admirable  pictures,  which  so  far 
from  suffering  from  this  peculiarity  of  his  taste,  are  greatly 
enhanced  by  it.  His  subjects  as  well  as  his  style  are  for  the 
most  part  classical.  Among  the  several  specimens  of  his  work 
in  the  National  gallery  are  two  of  his  masterpieces,  "A  Bac- 
chanalian Dance,"  with  admirable  figures  of  Fauns  and  Bac- 
chantes dancing  in  a  ring,  apparently  one  of  four  pictures  painted 
in  Paris  for  Cardinal  Richelien;  and  "A  Bacchanalian  Festival.' 
a  landscape  with  Fauns,  Satyrs,  and  Centaurs,  in  wild  revelry- 
one  of  three  painted  for  the  Duke  de  Montmorenci,  formerly  in 
1  4  G 


rberini  palace  in  Rome.    There  is  a  good  print  ot  the  dance 

Pittori,  &c,  1672; 
Felibien,  Entreliens air  Ics  1 7  s  <!•  a  1'au'res.  etc.,  1685.  Gault 
de  St.  Germain  published  a  Life  of  Poussin  in  180G,  and  a  col- 
lection of  his  letters  was  published  in  Paris  in  1824.)— R.  N.  W  . 

POWELL,  Badkn,  a  British  philosopher  and  man  of  science, 
rd  Hill,  rear  London,  on  the  22d  of  August, 
1796,  and  died  in  London  on  the  11th  of  June,  1860.  He  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  with 
fust-class  mathematical  honours  in  1S17.  In  1820  he  took 
orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  1821  was  appointed  to 
the  vicarage  of  Plumstcad  in  Kent.  In  1824  he  became  a  fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society,  and  was  often  in  after  years  a  member 
of  its  council'.  He  was  a  zealous  and  useful  member  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  advancement  of  science.  In  1827 
-  appointed  Savilian  professor  of  geometry  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford;  and  on  different  occasions  afterwards  he  was  one 
of  the  public  examiners.  He  took  an  active  part  in  promoting 
that  revival  of.the  study  of  physical  science  at  Oxford,  which  has 
of  late  years  been  accomplished  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties, 
and  which  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  usefulness  and  honour 
of  that  university.  He  possessed  great  ability  as  a  teacher,  his 
style  of  lecturing  being  remarkably  clear  and  impressive,  and 
well  calculated  to  make  abstruse  subjects  easily  intelligible; 
and  the  same  style  marks  also  his  writings.  His  earliest  sepa- 
rate works  were  a  treatise  on  the  "Differential  and  Integral  Cal- 
culus," 1829-30  ;  a  treatise  on  the  "  Geometry  of  Curves  and 
Curved  Surfaces,"  1830;  and  one  on  "Elementary  Optics,"  1833. 
These  were  followed  in  1834  by  a  history  of  physical  and 
mathematical  science.  His  six  lectures  on  the  "  Undulatory 
Theory  of  Light,"  1841,  are  a  striking  example  of  his  skill  in 
making  an  abstruse  subject  popular.  He  wrote  many  detached 
scientific  papers,  most  of  which  appeared  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  since  1825.  He  possessed  much  taste  for  and 
knowledge  of  the  fine  arts,  especially  painting  and  church  music. 
lie  was  the  author  of  a  long  series  of  philosophical  and  theolo- 
gical works,  written  in  his  characteristically  clear  and  impressive 
style,  and  containing  views  which  have  been  much  controverted, 
and  which  it  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  discuss.  He  was  three 
times  manned,  and  left  a  numerous  family. — W.  J.  M.  B. 

POZZO,  AKDEEA,  a  celebrated  painter  and  architect,  was 
born  at  Trent  in  the  Tyrol,  November  30,  1642.  His  talent,  it 
is  said,  was  discovered  whilst  employed  in  menial  service  in  the 
Jesuits'  college  at  Eome,  and  he  was  in  consequence  admitted  as 
a  member  of  the  society  and  carefully  instructed.  His  most  cele- 
brated painting  is  that  on  the  ceiling  of  S.  Ignazio  at  Eome.  He 
also  painted  much  at  Genoa  and  Turin,  in  both  which  cities 
he  had  many  pupils  and  imitators.  His  paintings  are  chiefly 
ornamental  in  character,  and  filled  with  objects  introduced  for 
the  sake  of  exhibiting  his  skill  in  perspective.  His  most  noted 
architectural  work  was  the  very  elaborate  but  extravagant  altar 
of  S.  Ignazio.  Father  Pozzo  died,  August  31,  1709,  at  Vienna, 
where  he  had  gone  at  the  invitation  of  the  emperor  to  modernize 
some  churches  and  to  paint  certain  altarpieces.  Father  Pozzo 
was  the  author  of  a  splendidly-printed  and  illustrated  "  Trattato 
di  Prospettiva,"  in  Latin  and  Italian,  for  the  use  of  painters  and 
architects,  2  vols,  folio,  Eome,  1693-1700,  of  which  improved 
editions  appeared  in  1702  and  1764,  and  a  translation  into 
English  bv  John  James,  London,  1707. — J.  T-e. 

POZZO  DI  BOEGO,  Charles  Andreas,  Count,  a  cele- 
brated diplomatist,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  which 
had  ranked  among  the  nobility  of  the  island  of  Corsica  ever  since 
the  twelfth  century,  and  was  born  in  1764  at  Ajaccio,  the  birth- 
place of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  latter  was  by  four  years  the 
junior  of  Di  Borgo,  but  they  were  in  early  life  intimate  friends, 
though  in  later  years  they  became  most  inveterate  enemies.  His 
early  training  was  intrusted  to  the  priests,  but  he  completed  his 
education  .it  Pisa.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  his  own  country, 
which  now  belonged  to  France,  the  revolution  broke  out,  and 
Di  Borgo  at  once  took  an  active  part  in  its  proceedings.  He 
attached  himself  to  General  Paoli,  and  was  sent  to  Paris  in  1791 
to  thank  the  constituent  assembly  for  having  recognized  Corsica 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  French  dominions.  lie  was  .shortly 
after  chosen  to  represent  Ajaccio  in  the  French  legislative 
assembly.  On  the  dissolution  of  this  assembly  in  1792  Pozzo 
returned  to  Corsica,  and  in  conjunction  with  Paoli  vigorously 
exerted  himself  to  free  his  country  from  the  domination  of  France 
and  to  place  it  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.     Their 


efforts  were  successful  for  a  time,  and  Pozzo  was  nominated  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  control  appointed  to  assist  the  British  envoy, 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot.  When  Corsica  was  ultimately  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  France,  Pozzo  took  refuge  first  at  Naples,  then  at  Elba, 
and  subsequently  came  to  England,  where  he  remained  upwards 
of  eighteen  months.  At  this  period  he  formed  an  intimate  con 
nection  with  the  French  refugees,  and  entered  on  that  diplo- 
matic career  in  which  he  acquired  such  celebrity.  He  went  to 
Vienna  in  1798,  and  laboured  zealously  to  form  a  coalition 
against  France.  On  the  rapture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1803, 
Pozzo  entered  into  the  service  of  Eussia,  in  which  he  spent  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  bis  life.  As  the  diplomatic  agent 
of  the  czar  he  repaired  again  and  again  to  the  Austrian  and 
Prussian  courts,  and  even  visited  Constantinople  in  order  to 
rouse  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  ambitious  designs  of  Napo- 
leon. His  counsels  were  far-sighted  and  sagacious,  and  his  efforts 
unwearied,  but  for  a  time  they  were  completely  unsuccessful 
After  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  Di  Borgo  obtained  the  czar's  permission 
to  leave  Eussia  and  returned  to  Vienna,  where  he  exerted  him 
self  with  such  energy  and  skill  against  France,  that  on  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  in  1809  Bonaparte  demanded  that  his  inveterate 
enemy  should  be  delivered  up  to  him.  Pozzo  on  this  withdrew 
from  Austria,  and  after  travelling  through  Turkey  and  Syria  he 
proceeded  to  London  in  October,  1810.  There  he  remained, 
honoured  and  consulted  by  the  government,  until  the  French 
invasion  of  Eussia  in  1812,  when  he  was  recalled  by  the  czar, 
and  by  his  masterly  diplomacy  effectually  aided  in  overthrowing 
the  power  of  Napoleon.  The  accession  of  Bernadotte  to  the 
coalition  against  France  was  attributed  to  Di  Borgo's  counsels;  it 
was  he  who  advised  the  march  of  the  allied  armies  upon  Paris  ; 
kept  the  czar  steady  to  the  cause  ;  insisted  that  no  terms  ought 
to  be  made  with  Napoleon  ;  and  recommended  that  the  Bourbons 
should  be  restored,  and  the  dethroned  emperor  sent  out  of  Europe. 
He  was  present  as  Eussian  commissioner  at  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, where  he  received  a  wound.  On  the  downfall  of  his  enemy, 
over  whom  he  triumphed  with  vindictive  exultation,  Pozzo  returned 
to  Paris,  where  he  resided  for  many  years  in  the  character  of 
Eussian  ambassador,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  all  the  nego- 
tiations and  intrigues  of  which  the  French  capital  was  the  centre. 
He  declined  an  offer  from  Talleyrand  to  take  office  in  the  French 
ministry,  but  shortly  after  accepted  the  rank  of  a  count  and  peer 
of  France,  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Duke  de  Eichelieu.  In 
1835,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  the  East,  he  was  sent 
on  a  mission  to  London,  where  he  remained  upwards  of  two 
years,  employing  all  the  resources  of  his  subtle  and  sagacious 
intellect  to  promote  the  designs  of  Eussia.  His  health,  how- 
ever, gave  way,  and  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  died  on  the 
17th  of  February,  1842,  in  his  seventy -fourth  year. — J.  T. 

POZZO,  Modesta,  an  authoress  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Moderata  Fonte,  born  at  Venice  in  1555 ;  died  in  childbed, 
1592.  She  passed  a  portion  of  her  youth  within  convent  walls, 
then  returning  to  the  world  married  her  fellow-citizen,  Filippo 
Giorgi,  and  spent  twenty  years  as  his  wife.  It  is  said  that  her 
astonishing  memory  enabled  her  to  repeat,  word  for  word,  a  dis- 
course heard  but  once  ;  no  wonder  then  that  she  easily  acquired 
the  Latin  language.  Amongst  her  compositions  are — a  poem 
entitled  "  II  Floridoro;"  another  on  the  Passion  and  Resurrection 
of  our  Lord;  and  a  work  which,  treating  of  the  merits  of  women, 
impugns  the  intellectual  superiority  of  men. — C.  G.  E. 

PEADIEE,  James,  an  eminent  French  sculptor,  was  born  at 
Geneva  in  1792.  He  studied  sculpture  in  Paris  under  Lemot, 
and  gained  the  grand  prize  of  Eome  in  1813.  He  remained  at 
Eome  five  years,  dividing  his  time  between  the  study  of  the 
antique,  the  life,  the  works  of  Canova,  and  the  production  of 
original  pieces.  From  his  return  to  Paris  in  1819  Pradier  held 
a  foremost  place  among  the  sculptors  of  France.  In  his  later 
years  his  popularity  was  almost  unbounded.  He  executed  many 
religious  pieces,  Pietas,  Virgins,  a  colossal  "  Christ  on  the  Cross," 
statues  of  saints,  &c,  for  churches  and  private  persons,  and 
many  monumental  and  portrait  statues  and  busts — including 
the  tomb  of  Napoleon  I.,  Marshal  Soult,  &c. ;  but  his  popularity 
rested  mainly  on  his  Venuses,  Phrynes,  Odalisques,  and  other 
classical  or  semi-classical  subjects  which  permitted  the  free 
exhibition  of  his  remarkable  skill  and  facility  in  representing  the 
female  form.  Pradier' s  style,  always  sensuous,  often  verges  on 
the  voluptuous  and  the  meretricious.  But  he  was  a  great  master 
of  the  chisel,  more  than  equalling  his  model  Canova  in  the 
delicacy,  softness,  and  texture  of  his  flesh,  and  the  case,  play, 
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and  finish  of  his  forms.  Pradier  gained  the  medal  of  the  first 
class  in  1817,  and  again  in  1848;  was  created  knight  of  the 
legion  of  honour  in  1828,  and  officer  in  183-1;  and  in  1827  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Institute,  succeeding  to  the  chair  of  his 
teacher  Lemot.     He  died  June  5,  1852. — J.  T-e. 

PRADT,  Dominique  de,  Abbe,  was  born  at  Allanches  in 
1759.  At  the  time  of  the  convocation  of  the  stales  general  in 
1789,  he  sat  among  the  clerical  deputies  as  the  representative 
of  the  clergy  of  Normandy.  Involved  in  the  ruin  which  over- 
whelmed the  church  and  the  throne,  De  Pradt  fled  to  Hamburg; 
and  soon  afterwards  commenced  the  series  of  his  political 
writings  by  a  treatise  entitled  "An  Antidote  to  the  Congress  at 
Bastadt;"  this  was  published  in  1798.  His  next  publication, 
"  Prussia  and  her  Neutrality  "  was  written  in  1799,  to  show  the 
impolicy  of  Prussia's  standing  aloof  from  the  coalition  which 
Austria  and  other  powers  had  entered  Into  against  the  French 
republic.  However,  after  the  18th  Brumaire  and  the  installa- 
tion of  Napoleon  as  first  consul,  De  Pradt  hailed  the  rising  sun, 
and  was  appointed  grand  almoner.  In  1801  he  was  induced  by 
the  revolutions  in  Hayti  and  disturbances  in  Spanish  Ame- 
rica to  write  his  third  pamphlet,  "The  Three  Ages  of  Colonies." 
He  gradually  rose  high  in  the  favour  of  Napoleon;  was  created 
a  baron  of  the  new  empire;  and  made  successively  bishop  of 
Poitiers  and  archbishop  of  Malines.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  with  Russia  in  1812,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the 
diet  of  Poland.  His  account  given  in  the  "  Histoire  Vindica- 
toire  "  of  his  interview  with  Napoleon  at  Warsaw,  while  on  his 
return  to  Paris  after  the  destruction  of  his  army,  is  highly 
graphic  and  interesting.  It  is  absurdly  misrepresented  in 
Rose's  Biographical  Dictionary,  where  it  is  stated  that  Napoleon 
"reproached  him  with  treachery,  and  divested  him  of  his  em- 
bassy." Nothing  of  the  kind  occurred ;  the  meeting  was  perfectly 
amicable ;  and  although  Napoleon  made  out  an  order  for  the 
abbe  to  return  to  Paris,  it  is  evident  that  this  was  a  mere 
official  formality,  for  the  lances  of  the  pursuing  Cossacks  would 
in  any  ease  have  rendered  such  a  move  imperative.  De  Pradt 
remained  at  Malines  till  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  In  1816 
he  published  "  The  Congress  of  Vienna."  He  resigned  his 
to  the  archdiocese  of  Malines  into  the  hands  of  the  kings 
of  Holland,  and  thenceforward  lived  at  Paris.  Under  Charles 
X.  he  sided  and  wrote  against  the  ultramontane  party  and  the 
Jesuits.    He  died  in  1837.— T.  A. 

PRAED,  Winthrop  Mackwortii,  poet  and  politician,  was 
born  in  London  in  1802.  He  belonged  to  a  good  Devonshire 
family  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Teignmouth  ;  his  father  was  a 
serjeant-at-law,  "  connected  with  Praed's  bank."  Educated  at 
Eton,  he  showed  himself  a  promising  classic,  and  was  the  prin- 
cipal contributor  to  the  Etonian,  the  short-lived  periodical 
founded  in  1820  by  Mr.  Charles  Knight  (q.v.).  From  Eton  he 
went  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  Union,  having  the  young  Macaulay  for  a  rival  in 
debate,  and  gained  prize  upon  prize  for  verse,  Greek  and  English. 
day  and  Praed,"  said  at  the  time  kindly  and  discerning 
Christopher  North  in  the  Nodes,  "have  written  very  good  prize 
poems.  These  two  young  gentlemen  ought  to  make  a  figure  in 
the  world."  Like  Macaulay,  Praed  contributed  extensively  to 
Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine,  and  among  his  contributions  are 
verses  of  some  mark.  Like  Macaulay,  too,  he  went  to  the  bar, 
and  entered  parliament,  enlisting,  however,  in  the  tory  party. 
During  1830  and  1831  he  represented  St.  German's,  a  Cornish 
borough  disfranchised  by  the  reform  bill,  which  threw  him  out 
of  parliament  until  1835,  when  he  was  returned  for  Yarmouth. 
In  1*34,  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  short  ministry,  he  was  secretary  to 
the  board  of  control,  and  in  1835  he  was  appointed  recorder  of 
Barnstaple  and  deputy  high  steward  of  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  succeeding  in  parliament  (where  he  was  a  keen 
opponent  of  the  whigs)  as  in  his  profession,  and  great  hopes 
had  been  formed  of  him,  when  in  1838  he  was  compelled  by  ill 
health  to  retire  from  public  life.  He  died  of  consume 
July,  1839.  Praed  had  a  singular  facility  in  the  composition  of 
polished  and  pointed  verse.  The  contributor  of  an  appreciative 
sketch  of  his  life  and  writings  to  Temple  Bar  for  March,  1862 
("William  Mackworth  Praed"),  speaks  of  him  as  "an  absolute 
improvisatorc,"  and  as  having  "  no  rival  as  a  writer  of  political 
pasquinades,"  which  he  contributed  copiously  to  the  journals  of 
his  party.  The  best  known  of  his  poems  are  his  "  Charades." 
Several  collections  of  his  verse  have  been  published  in  the  United 
States,  but  none  hitherto  in  his  own  country. — F.  E. 


PRAT,  Axtoine  i»u.     S?e  Duprat. 

PBATT,  Chart.es,  Earl  Camden.     See  Gahdek. 

PRATT,  Sir  John,  Lord  Chief-justice  of  the  king's  bench, 
and  father  of  Lord-chancellor  Camden,  was  born  probably  about 
1G60,  of  a  respectable  Devonshire  family.  Educated  at  Oxford, 
and  called  to  the  bar,  he  became  a  serjeant-at-law  in  1700,  and 
was  twice  returned  to  the  house  of  commons  as  member  for 
Midhurst.  Stanch  to  the  whigs  during  the  reign  of  the  tories, 
he  was  rewarded  on  the  accession  of  George  I.  by  a  puisne 
judgeship  of  the  king's  bench,  and  was  elevated  to  the  chief 
justiceship  in  1718.  He  is  defined  as  "a  great  sessions  lawyer," 
and  died  in  1725.  In  Bentley's  dispute  with  his  college,  Pratt 
displayed  an  honourable  independence  rarer  then  than  now,  by 
resisting  Walpole's  and  Macclesfield's  endeavours  to  bias  him 
in  the  judicial  conduct  of  the  case. — F.  E. 

PRAXITELES,  famed  as  a  statuary  in  bronze,  and  the 
greatest  of  the  Greek  sculptors  in  marble,  is  assumed  to  have 
been  a  native  of  the  island  of  Paros,  famed  for  its  marble 
quarries.  He  lived  a  generation  or  more  later  than  Phidias, 
was  the  contemporary  of  Lysippus  and  Apelles,  and  may  have 
been  born  about  410  or  400  B.C.,  being  already  distinguished 
about  370  B.C.  Some  of  the  most  popular  remains  of  anti- 
quity are  associated  with  the  name  of  Praxiteles,  though 
upon  no  positive  grounds.  He  was  distinguished  for  figures  of 
Cupid  and  of  Venus,  and  the  beautiful  Cupid  of  the  capitol  at 
Rome,  now  only  a  fragment,  and  the  Venus  de'  Medici  are  both 
assumed  to  be  by,  or  from  originals  of,  Praxiteles.  He  is  other- 
wise remarkable  from  the  record  of  Pliny  that  he  professed  to 
like  his  coloured  statues  best,  "  those  which  Nicias  had  painted." 
(See  the  article  Nicias.)  The  naked  Venus  of  Cnidus  was  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  his  marble  works,  and  was  reported  to 
have  been  made  from  the  Thespian  prostitute  Phryne.  It  was 
the  pride  of  Cnidus,  and  was  eventually  destroyed  at  Constanti- 
nople, in  the  same  fire  which  is  assumed  to  have  destroyed  also 
the  great  Olympian  Jupiter  of  Phidias.  He  made  also  two 
statues  of  Phryne;  one  was  gilt  and  placed  by  her  in  the 
temple  of  Delphi.  The  works  of  Praxiteles  as  noticed  by  ancient 
writers  are  numerous,  but  the  method  and  material  are  only 
occasionally  indicated.  The  group  of  the  destruction  of  Niobe 
and  her  children,  at  Florence,  commonly  attributed  to  his  con- 
temporary Scopas,  is  by  some  attributed  to  Praxiteles.  Of 
his  bronze  figures  one  of  the  most  famous  was  a  satyr  called 
"  Periboetos" — the  celebrated;  and  a  young  Apollo  killing  a 
lizard,  called  "  Sauroctonos,"  of  which  a  marble  has  comedown 
to  us,  but  of  no  very  remarkable  merit :  the  fact  of  its  being 
copied  from  an  original  by  Praxiteles  is  a  mere  supposition. 
The  Cupid  above  referred  to  was  one  of  his  most  celebrated 
works,  and  he  presented  it  to  Phryne,  of  whose  beauty  he 
appears  to  have  been  a  devoted  admirer.  His  style  was  distin- 
guished for  the  simple  natural  beauty  which  characterized  the 
art  of  the  age,  as  compared  with  the  conventional  grandeur  of 
the  former  period  of  Alcamenes  and  Phidias. — (Junius,  Cata- 
loijus  Artijicum;  Sillig,  Cat.  Art.) — R.  N.  W. 

PBESCOTT,  Williaji  Hickmxg,  the  eminent  American 
historian,  was  born  on  the  4th  of  May,  1796,  at  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.  His  grandfather,  Colonel  Prescott,  commanded 
the  American  levies  at  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill ;  his  father 
was  an  able  and  respectable  lawyer  of  Massachusetts,  at  one 
time  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  the  county  of 
Suffolk.  Prescott  remained  at  Salem  till  he  was  twelve,  when 
he  removed  with  his  father  to  Boston,  where  he  received  the 
elements  of  a  sound  classical  education  from  an  old  pupil  of  Dr. 
Parr's.  At  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  Harvard,  where  he  studied 
diligently,  and  graduated  in  1814.  While  he  was  at  college  an 
accident,  a  blow,  it  is  said,  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  one  eye, 
and  the  sight  of  the  other  was  soon  very  much  impaired  by 
inflammation.  He  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  the  legal  profession 
for  which  he  was  intended ;  no  great  sacrifice,  probably,  for  his 
tastes  were  more  literary  than  legal,  and  his  father  was  in  opu- 
lent circumstances.  On  leaving  college  Prescott  visited  Europe, 
partly  to  consult  eminent  oculists,  and  after  two  years  returned 
home  to  many  and  lead  a  life  of  study  and  authorship.  In 
1819  he  resolved  to  devote  ten  years  to  study,  and  ten  years 
more  to  the  composition  of  an  elaborate  historical  work,  designs 
which  he  himself  ascribed  to  the  effect  produced  upon  him  by  a 
perusal  of  Gibbon's  autobiography.  He  read  largely  in  history 
and  literature,  and  sonic  of  the  results  of  his  reading  and  reflec- 
tion were  published  in  the  North  American  Review,  among  his 


early  contributions  to  which  we  note  a  paper  entitled  "Asylum 
for  the  Blind,"  which  has  a  personal  interest  as  well  aa  a  philan- 
thropic value.     Ah  decided  on  selecting  the  reign  of 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain  as  the  theme  of  his  intended 
historical  work,  and  through  Mr.  Alexander  Everett,  then  United 
minister  in  Spain,  he  procured  from  Madrid  a  large  mass 
of  original  and  novel  material,  printed  and  manuscript.  When 
it  reached  him  he  was  totally  though  temporarily  blind,  and,  to 
use  his  own  expression,  was  forced  to  "make  the  ear  do  the  work 
of  the  eye."  He  engaged  an  assistant  who  knew  no  Spanish 
to  read  to  him,  and  in  time  he  came  to  understand  him.  Thus, 
"under  the  old  trees  of  his  country  residence,"  the  history  of 
Mariana  was  gone  through  and  mastered.  A  more  accom- 
plished assistant,  who  could  make  researches  intelligently,  was 
then  secured;  and  with  the  aid  of  a  writing-case  for  the  blind, 
Prescott,  instead  of  dictating,  wrote  his  history.  "When  it  was 
finished  he  was  not  altogether  blind,  and  corrected  with  his  own 
hand  a  copy  of  the  work  printed  in  large  type.  It  is  almost 
incredible,  but  the  statement  was  made  by  a  personal  friend  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  held  just 
after  his  death  to  do  honour  to  his  memory,  that  even  when  the 
history  was  thus  in  type,  Prescott  was  so  diffident  that  he 
intended  to  place  the  corrected  copy  on  his  shelves,  and  not  give 
the  work  to  the  world.  According  to  the  same  authority  he  had 
to  be  persuaded  into  publishing.  Published  it  was,  and  at  the 
Christmas  of  1837 — within  the  twenty  years  which  he  had  allowed 
himself  in  1819 — as  the  "History  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  the  Catholic."  The  period  chosen  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  Spanish  history,  that  which  saw  Spain  become 
one  kingdom,  and  which  reckoned  among  its  heroes  Columbus, 
Gonsalvez  de  Cordova,  and  Cardinal  Ximenes.  Much  of  the 
information  was  novel ;  the  style  was  polished,  elevated,  and  ani- 
mated. Prescott's  work  was  immediately  successful  in  America 
and  England,  and  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy  in  gratitude  made 
the  historian  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  one  of  its  members. 
Prescott  now  resolved  to  undertake  a  history  of  the  conquest 
of  Mexico;  and  Washington  Irving,  who  had  formed  a  similar 
scheme,  gracefully  gave  way,  and  abandoned  the  ground  when 
he  heard  who  thought  of  occupying  it.  Through  Navarrete  the 
Spanish  archives,  public  and  private,  were  explored  for  him,  and 
in  1843  appeared  his  "History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  in 
which  the  biography  of  the  central  figure,  Cortez,  was  continued 
to  his  death,  and  which  was  enriched  by  a  most  elaborate  and 
careful  account  of  the  civilization  of  the  ancient  Mexicans.  This 
work  was  even  more  popular  than  its  predecessor;  and  in  1845 
its  author  had  the  honour  of  succeeding  Navarrete  as  corres- 
ponding member  of  the  class  cf  moral  and  political  philosophy 
in  the  French  Institute.  A  companion  work,  the  "  History  of 
the  Conquest  of  Peru,"  with  Pizarro  for  its  hero,  followed  in 
1847.  Prescott  now  began  what  he  intended  to  be  his  magnum 
opus,  a  "  History  of  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain."  With  the 
active  and  useful  co-operation,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  of 
Pascal  de  Gayangos,  one  of  the  first  to  explore  the  archives  of 
Simancas,  Prescott  succeeded  in  publishing  in  1855  two  volumes 
of  his  new  history.     A  third  appeared  during  the  last  weeks  of 

1858,  closing  with  the  building  of  the  Escurial  and  the  death 
of  Anne  of  Austria,  and  containing  a  singularly  picturesque  and 
vivid  narrative  of  the  Morisco  rebellion.  The  subject  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  important  that  Prescott  had  under- 
taken. The  English  critics  had  just  pronounced  the  work  to  be 
in  style  and  interest  the  best  which  he  had  produced,  and  the 
reading  world  looked  hopefully  forward  to  new  volumes,  when  the 
tidings  came  that  Prescott  was  dead.  He  died  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  of  apoplexy  at  Boston,  on  the  28th  of  January, 

1859.  After  his  fame  was  well  established  he  had  visited 
England,  where  his  modesty,  amiability,  and  geniality  made  the 
man  as  much  admired  as  the  writer  was  before,  and  where  the 
university  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.C.L. 
Although  he  had  not  hesitated  in  his  "  Philip  II."  to  compete 
with  Watson,  he  refused  all  invitations  to  enter  into  competition 
with  Robertson,  and  to  write  a  history  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V. 
Of  Robertson's  work,  however,  he  published  an  edition  in  1857, 
with,  among  other  additions,  an  account  of  Charles  from  his 
abdication  to  his  death,  a  subject  which  had  already  been  illus- 
trated with  novelty  by  M.  Mignct  and  Mr.  Stirling  of  Keir.  In 
1843  he  had  collected  his  contributions  to  the  North  American 
R  mew,  am  i  more  than  one  edition  has  appeared  of  these  "Bio- 
graphical and  Critical  Essays."     They  include  his  interesting 


memoir  of  Charles  Brockden    Brown,  contributed  in  1834  to 
Sparks'  American  Biography. — F.  E. 

PRESTON,  Thomas,  a  dramatic  writer  of  the  age  of  Eliza- 
beth, was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  became  fellow  of 
King's  college,  and  afterwards  was  created  a  doctor  of  civil  law 
and  master  of  Trinity  hall  in  that  university,  a  post  which  he 
retained  about  fourteen  years,  till  his  death  in  1598.  When 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  entertained  at  Cambridge  in  15G4,  Pres- 
ton's acting  in  the  tragedy  of  Dido  so  pleased  her  majesty,  that 
she  bestowed  on  him  a  pension  of  £20  per  annum.  He  is 
the  author  of  one  play,  written  in  the  irregular  rhyming  metre 
which  was  in  use  before  the  introduction  of  blank  verse,  and 
entitled  "  A  Lamentable  Tragedy  mixed  ful  of  pleasant  mirth, 
conteyning  the  life  of  Cambyses,  King  of  Persia,"  &c,  &c.  This 
is  a  most  absurd  production ;  and  Langbaine  reasonably  con- 
jectured that  Shakspeare  meant  to  glance  at  it  when  be  made 
Falstaff  speak  in  "  King  Cambyses'  vein."  He  might  have  added 
that  the  title  of  Bottom's  play  in  Midsummer  Night's  Dream — 

"  A  tedious  brief  tale  of  young  Py ramus 
And  his  love  Thisbe,  very  tragical  mirth," 

was  probably  meant  as  a  parody  on  the  ridiculous  title  of  Pres- 
ton's play. — T.  A. 

PRESTRE,  Le.     See  Vauban. 

PREVOT  D'EXILES,  Antoine  Francois,  one  of  the  most 
fertile  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  at  Hesain  in 
Artois  in  1G97.  An  intense  love  of  worldly  pleasure  seems  to 
have  held  alternate  sway  in  his  breast  with  sentiments  of  serious 
devotion.  He  twice  left  the  society  of  the  Jesuits  to  revel 
in  the  dissipation  of  military  life;  and  after  finally  enrolling 
himself  among  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur,  he  broke  from  his 
vows  and  fled  to  Holland,  where  he  is  said  to  have  formed  a 
connection  with  a  young  French  protestant  of  great  wit  and 
beauty.  After  a  visit  to  England,  during  which  he  wrote  two 
novels,  and  conducted  a  periodical  journal  up  to  the  twentieth 
volume,  he  returned  to  France  and  pursued  an  active  literary 
career  under  the  patronage  of  the  prince  of  Conti.  His  death 
in  17G3  was  most  melancholy,  his  body  having  been  prematurely 
opened  while  he  lay  to  all  appearance  dead  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 
His  industry  was  very  great.  Besides  some  novels  of  con- 
siderable merit,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  charming  "  Manon 
Lescaut,"  he  wrote,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Chancellor  D'Agues- 
seau,  a  "  General  History  of  Voyages,"  a  work  demanding  enor- 
mous labour  and  research.  He  is  the  author,  moreover,  of  a  Life 
of  Cleveland,  natural  son  of  Cromwell,  and  a  history  of  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  in  two  volumes.  He  translated  likewise  the  Pamela, 
Clarissa,  and  Grandison  of  Richardson. — W.  J.  P. 

PRICE,  Hugh,  D.C.L  ,  founder  of  Jesus  college,  Oxford,  was 
born  at  Brecon,  and  educated  at  Oxford  university,  with  which 
his  name  is  so  creditably  associated  as  one  of  its  liberal  benefac- 
tors. He  took  his  doctor's  degree  there  in  1525,  and  about 
seventeen  years  later  was  made  one  of  the  first  prebendaries  of 
Rochester,  and  the  treasurer  of  St.  David's.  Believing  that  his 
fellow-countrymen  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  college  for  them,  in  connection  with  the  university,  he 
felt  desirous  of  bestowing  a  portion  of  his  property  on  the  found- 
ing of  such  an  institution.  With  this  intention  he  petitioned 
Queen  Elizabeth  that  she  would  graciously  be  pleased  to  found, 
in  order  that  he  might  endow  such  a  college.  In  compliance  with 
his  request  her  majesty  granted  a  charter  of  foundation  "  for 
Jesus  college,  within  the  city  and  university  of  Oxford,  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  foundation  ;"  and  towards  the  support  of  this  society) 
consisting  of  a  principal,  eight  fellows,  and  eight  scholars,  Dr. 
Price  settled  estates  to  the  yearly  value  of  £1G0,  the  queen  adding 
a  quantity  of  timber  from  the  forests  of  Stowe  and  Shotover. 
Dr.  Price  died  in  1574. — D.  T. 

PRICE,  Richard,  a  dissenting  minister  in  London,  eminent 
in  political  science  and  speculative  philosophy,  was  born  in  1723 
at  Tynton  in  Glamorganshire.  In  early  life  he  was  trained  by 
his  father,  a  Calvinist  preacher  in  the  same  county,  with  a  view 
to  trade,  but  ultimately  the  bent  of  his  genius  diverted  hi-^  • 
to  letters  and  theology.  His  father  died  in  1739,  dissatisfied 
with  the  departure  of  young  Price  from  his  hereditary  Calvinism, 
and  with  his  unitarian  tendencies.  About  1741,  by  the  advice 
of  his  uncle,  the  colleague  of  Dr.  Watts,  he  was  removed  from 
the  dissenting  seminary  at  Talgarth  to  an  academy  in  London, 
founded  by  Mr.  Coward,  where  he  studied  mathematics,  philo- 
sophy, and  theology.  For  the  remainder  of  his  life  London  was 
his  home,  in  which  he  officiated  as  a  minister  in  various  meet- 
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iug-houses  of  the  dissenters  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Stoke 
Newington,  Edmonton,  Newington  Green,  Old  Jewry  Lane,  and 
Hackney,  were  his  chief  spheres  of  ministerial  labour.  About 
17(13  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  contributed 
many  important  scientific  and  economical  papers  to  its  Transac- 
tions. In  17G9  he  received  the  degree  of  D.I),  from  the  uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  then  presided  over  by  Principal  Leechtnan, 
an  honour  which  nearly  twenty  years  afterwards  was  again 
Conferred  on  him  by  Yale  college,  in  consideration  of  his  great 
exertions,  through  the  press  and  otherwise,  on  behalf  of  America 
during  the  war  of  independence.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  was  for  a  few  years  one  of  the  tutors  in  a  dissenting  academy 
at  Hackney.  Price  died  in  London  in  March,  1791.  His  remains 
rest  with  those  of  the  many  distinguished  dissenters  who  are  laid 
in  Bunhill  Fields.  The  life  of  this  eminent  thinker  was  one  of 
remarkable  energy,  not  unfitly  typified  by  the  unusual  muscular 
and  nervous  activity  of  his  slender  person.  His  eager,  rapid  walk, 
with  his  stooping  figure,  buttoned  coat,  and  thoughtful  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground,  are  recorded  by  tradition.  He  was  a  writer  of  pam- 
phlets and  books  for  more  than  thirty  years.  Questions  of  political 
economy  and  finance  frequently  engaged  his  pen.  In  17(39  he 
published  a  work  on  "Reversionary  Payments,"  which,  as  well 
as  his  "  Observations  on  Equitable  Assurances,"  cast  light  on 
many  problems  in  a  department  of  science  since  greatly  developed. 
His  "Appeal"  on  the  national  debt  and  in  behalf  of  the  sinking 
fund  engaged  much  attention,  and  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Pitt  repeat- 
edly availed  himself  of  his  suggestions  in  matters  of  finance. 
Price  was  the  friend  or  correspondent  of  Lords  Shelburne  and 
Stanhope,  and  of  several  of  the  bishops,  as  well  as  of  Franklin, 
and  James  Harris,  the  author  of  Hermes.  No  inconsiderable 
part  of  his  life  was  given  to  controversy,  in  which  he  uniformly 
appeared  as  a  firm  supporter  of  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  The  American  war  of  independence  was  a  prolific  subject 
for  his  pen.  Towards  its  close  he  declined  an  invitation  by  con- 
gress to  make  the  United  States  his  home.  In  his  last  years  he 
welcomed  with  enthusiasm  the  early  triumphs  of  the  French 
revolution.  But  the  permanent  reputation  of  Dr.  Price  is  due  to 
his  philosophical  writings,  in  which  he  maintained  with  originality 
and  power  opinions  at  variance  in  many  respects  with  the  general 
current  of  doctrine  in  England,  in  the  generation  to  which  he 
belonged.  Some  sermons  he  had  preached  on  "  Prayer,"  were 
published  in  1767,  in  the  form  of  a  philosophical  essay  on  that 
subject,  along  with  three  dissertations  on  "  Providence,"  the 
"Miraculous  Evidence  of  Christianity,"  and  on  the  "Reasons  for 
expecting  thac  virtuous  men  shall  meet  after  death  in  a  state 
of  happiness" — the  volume  thus  embracing  some  of  the  most 
interesting  questions  in  the  philosophy  of  theology.  In  1778 
appeared,  under  the  auspices  of  his  friend  Dr.  Priestley,  "  A  Free 
Discussion  of  the  Doctrines  of  Materialism,  and  Philosophical 
Necessity,  in  a  correspondence  between  Dr.  Price  and  Dr. 
Priestley,"  with  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Priestley  explaining  the 
nature  of  the  controversy.  In  these  letters  some  of  the  problems 
regarding  the  nature  of  matter  and  the  human  mind,  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  free  will,  are  examined  with  great  acuteness 
by  Dr.  Price.  But  his  most  celebrated  philosophical  work,  the 
"Review  of  the  Principal  Questions  and  Difficulties  in  Morals," 
was  published  many  years  before,  in  1758,  when  Price  was  com- 
paratively a  young  man.  Here,  as  in  his  later  writings,  he  appears 
as  the  antagonist  of  the  empiricism  popularly  associated  with  the 
name  of  Locke,  and  as  the  leading  representative  of  his  time  in 
England,  of  the  theory  of  the  double  origin  of  human  knowledge — 
the  defender  of  what  has  been  called  its  a  priori,  as  well  as  of  its 
merely  a  posteriori  factor.  The  doctrine  of  Price  with  respect  to 
the  Good  and  the  True  reminds  us  more  of  the  pure  reason  of 
his  great  German  contemporary  Kant,  than  of  the  internal  and 
common  sense  of  the  early  Scottish  school  of  Hutcheson  and  Reid. 
"  If  by  sensation  we  understand  the  effects  arising  from  the 
impressions  made  on  our  minds  by  external  agents,  and  by 
reflection  the  notice  the  mind  takes  of  its  own  operations,  it 
would  be  impossible,"  he  says,  "  to  derive  some  of  our  most 
important  ideas  from  these.  The  power  that  understands,  or 
the  faculty  within  us  that  discerns  truth,  and  that  compares  all 
objects  and  ideas  and  judges  of  them,  is  itself  a  spring  of  new 
ideas.  .  .  Sense  presents  particular  forms  to  the  mind,  but 
cannot  rise  to  any  general  ideas.  Sense  sees  only  the  outside 
of  things,  reason  acquaints  itself  with  their  natures.  Sensa- 
tion is  only  a  mode  of  feeling  in  the  mind,  but  knowledge 
implies  an  actual  or  vital  energy  of  the  mind.  .  .  After  the  mind, 


from  whatever  causes,  has  been  furnished  with  ideas  of  various 
es,  they  become  themselves  further  objects 
to  our  intellective  faculty  ;  from  whence  arises  a  new  set  of  ideas 
which  are  the  perceptions  of  this  faculty,  and  the  objects  of 
which  are  not  the  mind's  own  affections,  but  necessary  truth. 
Antecedently  to  these,  whatever  other  ideas  we  may  be  furnished 
with,  nothing  is  understood.  Whatever  seeds  or  subjects  of 
knowledge  there  may  be  in  the  mind,  nothing  is  known."  The 
application  of  these  general  principles  to  various  parts  of  human 
knowledge,  and  in  particular  to  the  intellectual  phenomena  of 
substance  and  cause,  truth  and  error,  right  and  wrong,  is  the 
most  characteristic  part  of  the  philosophy  of  Price,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  reveals  affinities  to  Platonism,  which  meet  us  unex- 
pectedly in  a  writer  of  that  period,  and  in  the  ranks  of  English 
dissent.—  A.  C.  F. 

PRICHARI).  Jamf.s  Cowi.es,  M.D.,  a  very  eminent  ethnolo- 
gist, was  born  in  1785,  at  Ross  in  Herefordshire.  From  an  early 
period,  he  himself  has  said,  he  felt  a  great  interest  in  questions 
connected  with  the  origin  and  varieties  of  the  human  race,  and 
educated  at  Edinburgh  for  the  medical  profession  he  mads  "  De 
Humani  Generis  Varietate"  the  subject  of  his  Latin  thesis,  written 
when  he  took  his  degree,  and  published  afterwards.  It  was  a 
wonderful  performance  considering  the  date  of  its  composition, 
and  much  of  its  writer's  leisure  seems  to  have  been  subsequently 
devoted  to  mature  and  develop  the  views  enounced  in  it.  Dr. 
Prichard  settled  at  Bristol  in  1810  to  practise  his  profession, 
and  some  time  afterwards  was  appointed  physician  to  the  Clifton 
dispensary.  In  1813  he  published  his  first  book,  those  "Re- 
searches into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind"  which,  of  slender 
bulk  at  first,  expanded  into  the  five-volume  edition  of  1849.  Dr. 
Prichard  was  the  earliest  ethnological  writer  who,  improving  upon 
Blumenbach,  combined  the  physiological  section  of  the  inquiry 
with  its  historical  and  philological  relations.  He  was  among  the 
first  to  abolish  physiologically  and  ethnologically  the  distinction 
between  Celt  and  Teuton,  between  the  Hindoo  and  his  English 
conqueror,  and  to  affiliate  seemingly  the  most  different  races  to  one 
great  Indo-European  family.  His  "Eastern  origin  of  the  Celtic 
languages"  was  published  in  1831,  before  the  completion  of  the 
Vergleichende  Grammatik  of  Bopp,  who  accepted  and  enforced 
Dr.  Prichard's  theory.  "  The  Natural  History  of  Man,"  pub- 
lished in  1843,  is  a  popular  summary  of  his  larger  work.  A 
posthumous  edition  of  the  "Eastern  Origin,"  edited  by  Dr.  Latham, 
appeared  in  1857,  and  of  "  The  Natural  History  of  Man,"  edited 
by  Mr.  Edwin  Norris  in  1851.  There  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Prichard's 
writings  in  the  memoir  of  him  in  the  Gentleman's  Mugazine  for 
February,  1849,  which  seems,  however,  to  be  in  error  in  ascribing 
to  August  Wilhelm  Schlegel  the  German  translation  of  Prichard's 
"  Analysis  of  the  Egyptian  mythology."  Among  his  professional 
works  were  two  on  insanity,  and  having  distinguished  himself  by 
his  practical  skill  in  its  treatment,  he  was  appointed  a  metro- 
politan commissioner  in  lunacy,  and  in  1845,  after  the  passing 
of  the  new  act,  one  of  her  majesty's  commissioners  in  lunacy. 
While  visiting  in  1848  the  lunatic  asylums  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Salisbury  lie  had  an  attack  of  fever,  of  which,  and  other  com- 
plications added  to  it,  he  died  in  London  on  the  22d  December, 
1848.  In  private  life  Dr.  Prichard  was  simple,  modest,  and 
amiable.  In  his  writings  he  combined  with  the  widest  research 
candour  and  truthfulness.  There  is  in  no  language  such  a  store- 
house of  well-arranged  and  systematized  facts  in  ethnology, 
blended  with  philology,  as  is  Prichard's  "Researches  into  the 
Physical  History  of  Mankind." — F.  E. 

PRIDEAUX,  Humphry,  a  learned  divine,  was  born  at  Pad- 
stow  in  Cornwall,  3d  May,  1G48.  From  Westminster  school 
he  was  elected  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  entering  in  16C8 
and  becoming  A.M.  in  1676.  In  this  the  year  of  his  degree  he 
published,  under  the  patronage  of  the  university,  the  inscriptions 
from  the  Arundel  marbles — "  Marmora  Oxoniensia."  This  work 
attracted  the  attention  of  Chancellor  Finch,  afterwards  earl  of 
Nottingham,  who  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Clement's, 
Oxford.  He  became  at  the  same  time  Dr.  Busby's  Hebrew  lecturer 
in  Christ  Church;  in  1681  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Norwich. 
The  rector}-  of  Playden,  with  the  chapelry  of  Woodstock,  was  also 
conferred  on  him,  but  he  exchanged  it  for  Sahamin  Norfolk  that  he 
might  be  near  his  cathedral  duties.  In  1688  he  was  raised  to  the 
archdeaconry  of  Suffolk.  Resigning  Sahamin  1694,  he  became  two 
years  after  vicar  of  Trowse,  near  Norwich,  and  in  1702  he  was 
promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Norwich.  Unskilful  surgical  treat- 
ment for  stone  so  weakened  him  that  he  resigned  his  charge,  and 


thus  prevented,  it  is  said,  his  elevation  to  tlie  episcopate.  He 
still,  however,  punned  his  favourite  studies,  and  gave  their  fruits 
to  the  world.  Prideanx  died  1st  November,  1724,  and  was 
interred  in  Norwich  eathedraL  Prideaux'a  best  known  work  is 
mnection  of  the  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament," 
171. ".-17,  a  work  of  great  research  and  honest  inquiry;  and 
though  more  recent  investigations  have  added  much  to  our 
knowledge  on  these  historical  points,  it  has  gone  through  abovea 
score.-.  od  may  still  be  studied  with  advantage.     At 

an  earlier  period  he  published  "  On  the  validity  of  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England."  In  L707  appeared  his  "  life  of  .Mahomet," 
a  production  so  popular  that  three  editions  were  sold  in  the 
year  of  publication.  In  1707  he  put  out  "  Directions  to  church 
wardens,"  and  in  171U  appeared  his  treatise  on  "Tithes."  A 
life  of  him,  along  with  some  tracts  and  letters,  was  published  in 
1748.  Prideanx  was  a  clear-headed  and  hard-working  man, 
careful  and  conscientious  in  all  his  researches. — J.  E. 

PBIDEAUX,  John,  a  great  bishop  and  champion  of  Cal- 
vinism, born  in  1578  at  Stowford,  near  Ivybridge,  Devon.  His 
father  was  poor.  Having  learned  to  read  and  write,  he  tried  to 
be  made  parish  clerk  of  Ugborough,  near  his  birth-place;  he  failed 
in  this  attempt,  and  used  to  say  in  after  years,  "  If  I  could  but 
have  been  clerk  of  Ugborough,  I  had  never  been  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester." Having  gained  some  knowledge  of  Latin,  he  travelled 
to  Oxford ;  performing  mean  offices  in  the  kitchen  of  Exeter 
college,  till  his  industry  and  learning  commended  him  to  the 
rector  and  tutors,  and  he  was  admitted  member  of  the  college 
in  1596  ;  B.A.,  1599  ;  probationer  fellow,  1602  ;  M.A.,  1603  ; 
B.D.,  1011;  rector  of  Exeter  college  and  D.D.,  1612.  In  1615 
he  was  appointed  regius  professor  of  divinity,  and  in  virtue  of 
his  office,  canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  rector  of  Ewelme,  Oxon. 
In  his  public  ministry  he  maintained  the  predestinarian  theory, 
teaching  the  views,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  synod  of  Dort,  and 
vehemently  opposing  the  remonstrant  or  Arminian  party,  a  policy 
which  appears  to  have  placed  him  in  opposition  to  the  court 
party ;  nevertheless  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Worcester  in 
1641,  but  he  received  little  or  nothing  from  its  revenues.  He 
manfully  upheld  the  cause  of  his  royal  master,  and  excommuni- 
cated those  who  rebelled  against  him.  For  this  he  was  plundered, 
and  as  Dr.  Gauden  said  of  him,  "  he  now  became  literally  a 
helluo  Ubrorum,  being  obliged  to  turn  his  books  into  bread  for 
his  children."  To  a  friend  inquiring  how  he  fared,  he  replied, 
"  Never  better  in  my  life,  only  I  have  too  great  a  stomach,  for  I 
have  eaten  the  little  plate  which  the  sequestrators  left  me;  I 
have  eaten  a  great  library  of  excellent  books ;  I  have  eaten  a 
great  deal  of  linen,  much  of  my  brass,  some  of  my  pewter,  and 
now  am  come  to  eat  my  iron  ;  and  what  will  come  next  I  know 
not."  "  Having,"  continues  Wood,  "  first  by  indefatigable  studies 
digested  his  excellent  library  into  his  mind,  he  was  after  forced 
again  to  devour  all  his  books  with  his  teeth,  turning  them  by  a 
miraculous  faith  and  patience  into  hread  for  himself  and  his 
children,  to  whom  he  left  no  legacy  but  pious  poverty,  God's 
blessing,  and  a  father's  prayers."  He  died  at  Bredon  in 
Worcestershire,  20th  July,  1650.  His  works  are  remarkable  for 
dialectic  skill.  Perhaps  the  best  of  them  is  "  Euchologia,  or  the 
Doctrines  of  Practical  Praying,"  being  a  legacy  left  to  his  daughters 
in  private,  "directing  them  to  such  manifold  uses  of  our  Common 
Prayer  Book,  without  looking  for  new  lights  from  estemporal 
-■."— T.  J. 

PRIESSNITZ,  Vinckxz,  the  inventor  of  the  "water-cure," 
was  born  at  Grafenberg  in  Austrian  Silesia,  on  the  4th  of  October, 
1799.  His  father  was  a  farmer.  Priessnitz  had  not  the  advan- 
tage of  much  education;  he  was  sent  for  a  time  to  the  town 
school  of  Freiwaldau,  but  he  was  soon  obliged  by  the  death  of 
his  elder  brother,  and  by  his  father  becoming  blind,  to  return 
home  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  his  mother  in  the  care  of 
their  farm.  He  continued  for  some  years  to  work  as  an  agri- 
cultural labourer.  He  one  day,  however,  met  with  an  accident 
from  a  restive  horse,  which  fractured  two  of  his  ribs.  Some 
country  surgeon  who  examined  him  gave  an  unfavourable  prog- 
nosis, affirming  that  if  he  recovered  he  would  bo  a  cripple  for 
life.  Priessnitz  kept  the  parts  at  rest  by  placing  himself  in  such 
a  position  that  the  broken  ribs  were  not  moved  in  breathing, 
applied  some  cold  water,  and  rapidly  got  better,  as  might  have 
been  expected.  He  then  began  the  external  application  of  cold 
water  in  various  inflammations,  and  found  the  treatment  beneficial. 
Patients  soon  began  to  come  to  him  from  various  places  in  the 
neighbourhood.    He  obtained  some  medical  works  and  read  them, 


and  gradually  excogitated  a  sysism  of  medical  treatment  which 
has  since  been  widely  practised  under  the  name  of  "  hydropathy." 
He  established  cold  water  baths  at  Grafenberg,  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  system  soon  extended  to  all  parts  of  Germany.  From 
the  1st  of  January,  1829,  to  the  1st  of  January,  1844,  he  treated 
eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-three  patients.  In 
is  13  one  thousand  and  fifty  people  placed  themselves  under  his 
care.  The  usual  number  of  persons  present  for  the  "  water-cure  " 
at  Grafenberg  was  about  three  hundred  and  sixty.  One  great 
secret  of  Priessnitz's  success,  was  the  sensible  regimen  which  he 
enforced  on  his  patients.  Moderate  and  nutritious  diet,  exercise, 
pure  air,  early  hours,  cheerfulness,  regulated  clothing,  are  all 
powerful  adjuvants  to  health;  and  the  ignorance  of  mankind 
frequently  ascribes  to  foreign  or  novel  methods  of  treatment 
the  improvement  really  due  to  a  careful  management  of  the  daily 
regimen.  Another  peculiarity  in  the  cold  water  cure  was,  the 
entire  disuse  of  all  kinds  of  medicine.  Cold  water  did  every- 
thing; it  acted  as  a  purgative,  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  sedative, 
narcotic,  antispasmodic,  tonic,  and  stimulant.  After  a  course 
of  baths  inducing  violent  diaphoresis,  a  crop  of  boils  broke  out 
on  various  parts  of  the  body.  The  appearance  of  these  boils  was 
hailed  as  a  "crisis,"  the  harbinger  of  health.  To  some  cases, 
especially  those  of  chronic  rheumatism,  gout,  and  other  diseases 
in  which  the  function  of  the  skin  is  deficiently  performed,  to 
those  whose  general  habits  were  sedentary  and  modes  of  life 
luxurious,  to  the  plethoric  and  overfed,  Grafenberg  and  its  water 
cure  did  good ;  but  to  many  other  persons  it  did  irreparable 
harm.  The  system,  however,  continued  in  full  operation  until 
the  death  of  Priessnitz,  and  it  is  still  practised,  although  not  so 
frequently,  as  a  sole  method  of  cure.  Priessnitz  died  at  Grafen- 
berg on  the  28th  November,  1851.  His  disease  was  dropsy  of 
the  chest.  He  himself  published  nothing.  There  are,  how'ever, 
plenty  of  works  on  the  water  cure,  published  both  in  this  country 
and  on  the  continent. — F.  C.  W. 

PPJESTLEY,  Josei-ii,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  son  of  Jonas  Priestley, 
clothier,  was  born  at  Fieldhead,  parish  of  Birstall,  March  13, 
1733.  His  parents  were  pious  orthodox  dissenters  ;  but  Joseph 
was  brought  up  by  an  aunt,  who  spared  no  expense  on  his 
education  to  fit  him  for  the  christian  ministry.  A  fondness  for 
learning  early  distinguished  him,  and  he  soon  made  considerable 
proficiency  in  the  classical  and  oriental  languages.  At  his  aunt's 
he  frequently  met  and  conversed  with  ministers  who  were  regarded 
as  heterodox,  and  who,  it  is  believed,  exercised  a  moulding 
influence  on  his  religious  opinions.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
entered  the  dissenting  academy  at  Daventry,  then  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Paishworth,  successor  to  Dr.  Doddridge. 
Before  leaving  home  he  had  been  deeply  affected  by  being  refused 
admission  as  a  communicant  by  the  congregation  usually  attended 
by  his  aunt,  because  he  expressed  his  doubt  as  to  the  liability  of 
the  whole  human  race  to  the  "  wrath  of  God,  and  the  pains  of 
hell  for  ever,"  on  account  of  Adam's  sin.  In  the  academy  he 
found  tutors  and  students  divided  in  opinion  respecting  the  most 
important  subjects  of  religion,  which  were  freely  discussed.  Here 
he  came  to  "  embrace  what  is  called  the  heterodox  side  of  every 
question,"  and  left  Daventry  "not  yet  more  than  an  Arian."  At 
the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  chosen  assistant-pastor  of  the 
independent  church  of  Needham  Market,  in  Suffolk ;  but  as  his 
Arian  doctrines  by  degrees  oozed  out,  his  hearers  "fell  off  apace." 
Having  left  Needham  Market,  he  became  pastor  of  a  small  dis- 
senting church  in  Nantwich,  Cheshire,  in  1785,  where  he  devoted 
himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  labours  of  a  school,  and  experi- 
ments in  natural  philosophy.  Having  by  this  time  renounced 
most  of  the  principles  of  his  early  creed,  he  published  his 
"  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Remission,"  in  which  he  utterly  discards 
and  tries  to  refute  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  by  the  death 
of  Christ.  In  1702  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  Dr.  Aikin  in  the 
chair  of  languages  and  belles-lettres  at  Warrington.  While  here 
he  married  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  iron-master  of  Wales, 
with  whom  he  lived  happily,  and  by  whom  he  had  several  chil- 
dren. Here  also  his  literary  course  in  good  earnest  commenced. 
Having  met  Dr.  Franklin  during  a  visit  to  London,  he  undertook 
to  write  the  "  History  and  Present  State  of  Electric  Science,  with 
Original  Observations,"  1707,  which  he  completed  before  the 
end  of  the  same  year;  and  which  was  so  well  received  by  the 
learned  world  that  a  third  edition  was  published  in  1775;  and 
a  fifth  in  1794.  Shortly  before  its  publication  he  was  elected 
member  of  the  Royal  Society;  and  about  the  same  time,  on  the 
publication  of  his  "  Chart  of  Biography,"  1765,  the  university 
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of  Edinburgh  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  title  of  LL.D. 
Some  disagreement  having  arisen  between  the  professors  and 
trustees,  he  resigned  his  post  at  Warrington  (1767),  and  accepted 
an  invitation  to  become  pastor  of  a  congregation  of  dissenters 
assembling  in  Mii'.hill  chapel,  Leeds,  where  he  u  became  what  is 
called  a  Socinian.-'  Here  he  prosecuted  both  his  theological  and 
philosophical  studies  with  renewed  vigour,  and  composed  several 
works  in  the  former  department,  chiefly  of  a  controversial  nature. 
In  1772  his  ••History  and  Present  State  of  Discoveries  relat- 
ing to  Vision,  Light,  and  Colours,"  2  vols.,  appeared,  which  he 
intended  to  follow  up  by  a  similar  history  of  the  other  branches 
of  experimental  science ;  but  this  work  not  realizing  the  success 
he  expected,  he  abandoned  the  project.  In  the  same  year  he 
published  his  pamphlet  on  '"  Impregnating  Water  with  Fixed 
Air:"  and  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  his  observations 
on  different  kinds  of  air,  to  which,  in  the  following  ye 
Copley  medal  was  awarded.  While  at  Leeds  proposals  of  an 
advantageous  kind  were  made  to  him,  to  accompany  Captain 
Cook  on  his  second  voyage  to  the  South  Seas ;  but  when  he  was 
about  to  prepare  for  the  voyage,  it  was  signified  to  him  by  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  that  objections  to  his  religious  opinions  had  been 
successfully  urged  by  the  ecclesiastical  members  of  the  board  of 
longitude.  But  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Price  to  the  earl 
of  Shelburne,  he  was  invited  by  his  lordship  (1773)  to  become 
his  librarian  and  literary  companion,  with  a  salary  of  £ . 
year,  and  a  separate  house.  He  also  travelled  with  his  lordship 
on  the  continent.  In  Paris,  by  means  of  his  writings  on  sub- 
jects of  natural  philosophy,  he  secured  easy  introduction  to  the 
leading  scientific  men,  all  of  whom  he  found  professed  i 
and  atheists ;  and  who  were  astonished  at  a  man  of  his  enlighten- 
ment retammg  his  faith  in  Christianity.  Hue  :.ce  led 
to  his  writing  the  '"Letters  to  a  Philosophical  Unbeliever."  1 1  • 
andafterwar:  3  :f  the  Evidence  for  Revealed  Religion," 
17-7  While  residing  with  Lord  Shelburne  he  published  four 
volumesofhis  '"Experiments  and  Observations  on  Air."  177  i-7  : 
to  which  he  added  a  fifth  in  1750.  This  year,  for  reasons  wholly 
unknown,  his  connection  with  Lord  Shelburne  terminated ;  Ms 
lordship  allowing  him  an  annuity  of  £150.  At  this  period  his 
creed  may  be  given  in  his  own  words,  in  letter  to  a  friend(1774). 
"  I  believe  the  prophecies  in  our  Bible  were  given  by  God ;  that 
the  gospels  are  true ;  that  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  absurd; 
that  the  spirit  of  God  c:  a  apprehension;  that  the 
foreknowledge  of  God,  held  by  the  Arminians.  is  equal  to  the 
decree  of  God,  held  by  the  Calvinists ;  that  they  are  both  wrong ; 
and  the  truth  is,  the  pains  of  hell  are  purgatory.  Many  things 
I  yet  doubt  of ;  among  these  are  the  Trinity  and  the  mediation 

:."  This  is  a  creed  chierly  of  negation  and  doubt,  rather 
than  a  confession  of  faith.  But  a  few  more  negative  articles 
might  have  been  added  to  ::.     Haying  .  luctory  dis- 

sertation on  Hartley's  Observations  on  Man,  expressed  his 
doubts  as  to  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  he  was  fiercely  assailed 
in  several  newspapers  and  other  periodicals  as  an  unbeliever 
and  an  h  induced  him  to  ; 

relating  to  Matter  and  Spirit."  1777.  in  which  he  aims  to  show 
that  man  is  wholly  material,  and  that  his  only  hope  of  living  in 
a  future  state  rests  on  tl:  ctrine  of  the  resurrection. 

On  lean  ^iielbume  he  went  to  live  in  the  neighbour- 

hood of  Birmingham,  and  became  the  minister  of  a  dissenting 
congregation  in  that  town.  Here  he  published  his  "  History  of 
the  Corruptions  of  ChrU:  _  ;-ion  of 

■which  was  proposed  for  one  of  the  Hague  prize  essays,  and 
which  was  burned  the  following  year  in  the  city  of  Dor: 
common  hangman — a  summary,  although  comical  method,  of 
refuting  heresy      This  was  followed  by  his  "  History  c : 
Opinions  respecting  Jesus  Christ."  4  ■■  He  now 

became  involved  in  controversy  with  the  able,  but  intolerant  Dr. 
(afterwards  Bishop)  Ho:  if  in  this  controversy  we 

must  condemn  the  opinions  of  Priestley,  we  must  much  more 
severely  c  niemn  the  spirit  of  Horsley,  wi.  the  bad 

passions  of  men,  and  the  cruel  prejudices  of  p 
against  his  opponent.     Chrisl  —truth — is  always  hurt  by 

bad  temper  and  violence  on   the  side  of  its  avowed  friends. 

y's  well  known  liberal  p^  in  defence  of  which 

he  had  often  and  boldly  written ;  his  equally  well  known  sympathy 
with  the  French  revolution ;  and  especially  his  familiar 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Birmingham — exasperated  against  him  the 
ignorant  and  bigoted  mob.     His  reply  to  Burke's  Reflections  on 
the  French  revolution  having  led  to  his  being  made  a  French 


citizen,  increased  their  hostile  feeling  towards  him ;  and,  there- 
fore, on  the  occasion  of  a  dinner  being  given  by  one  of  his 
friends  (at  which  he  was  not  present),  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
taking  of  the  Bastile,  the  mob,  having  demolished  the  house  in 
which  the  dinner  was  given,  proceeded  to  his  house,  broke  it 
open,  and  tore  in  pieces  his  books  r.  MS&, 
his  philosophical  apparatus  to  the  value  of  several  thousand 
pounds,  for  which  he  never  received  more  than  partial  compen- 
sation. On  the  occurrence  of  this  outrage  he  fled  to  London, 
and  was  chosen  successor  to  Dr.  Price  at  Hackney.  Feeling, 
however,  how  intense  was  the  prejudice  cherished  against  him 
by  many  of  his  countrymen,  he  resolved  to  abandon  his  coun- 
try and  proceed  to  America  (1794).  where  he  settled  for  the 
remainder  of  his  days  at  Northumberland  in  Pennsylvania.  A 
little  before  his  departure  he  was  presented  with  a  silver  ink- 
stand by  a  few  members  of  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
expressive  of  sympathy  and  esteem.  Although  uniformly 
treated  with  kindness  and  respect  by  the  people  of  his  adopted 
country,  he  discovered  among  them  no  sympathy  with  his  reli- 
gious opinions,  and  found  it  next  to  impossible  to  form  a 
unitarian  congregation.  He  was  never  able  to  bring  together 
more  than  twenty  or  thirty  persons.  Before  leaving  England 
he  had  published  his  "  General  History  of  the  Christian  Church 
to  the  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire,"  2  vols.,  8vo,  1790 ;  in  his 
new  home  he  followed  it  up  by  the  "General  History  of  the 
Christian  Church  from  the  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire  to  the 
.:  time,"  4  vols..  1802-3.  In  1801  his  health  began  to 
give  way.      He  suffered  from  indigestion  and  a  difik 

.-.  I:.  1  B03  indications  of  his  approaching  end  began 
to  appear,  and  he  died  February  6,  1804.  During  his  illness 
his  pen  was  not  idle,  and  he  composed  several  works ;  among 
the  rest  a  "  Comparison  of  the  doctrines  of  heathen  philosophers 
with  those  of  Revelation,"  and  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Jesus  and 
Socrates  Compared."  Towards  his  end  he  comforted  himself  by 
reflecting  on  his  useful  life,  and  the  prospect  of  awaking,  after 
a  long  sleep,  to  a  happy  immortality.  In  his  view  death  was  a 
sleep,  and  any  punishment  to  be  endured  not  vindictive,  but 
disciplinary,  to  ""  prepare  us  for  our  final  happiness."  His 
autobiography  was  publ'shed  in  America  after  his  death ;  and 
with  a  continuation  by  his  son.  His  whole  works,  including 
his  correspondence  and  the  above  memoir,  appeared  in  twenty- 
five  volumes,  Hackney,  1817.  edited  by  Mr.  John  Towi. 
Dr.  Priestley  may  be  viewed  as  a  man,  as  a  theologian,  as  a 
politician,  and  as  a  natural  philosopher.  As  a  man,  he  was 
mild  in  disposition,  urbane  in  manners,  uniformly  characterized 
by  integrity,  and  possessed  of  a  christian  spirit.  His  character 
was  spotless.    As  a  theologian  he  ranks  low ;  when  he  enters  on 

I       ne  now  would  think 
of  looking,  for  instance,  into  his  "  History  of  Early  Opinions," 
:ory  of  the  Corruptions  of  Christianity,"  except  through 
curiosity.     They  ai  of  real  research  and  scientific 

value."  As  a  politician  his  views  were,  for  the  mc.-: 
sound,  and  his  attachment  to  liberty  sincere.  He  admired  the 
British  constitution  as  the  best  that  the  wisdom  of  man  could 
devise,  and  was  therefore  sometimes  pleasantly  twitted  by  his 
friends  as  a  unitarian  in  religion,  and  a  trinitarian  in  politics. 
As  a  natural  philosopher  his  claims  to  consideration  are  secure. 
On  his  researches  in  chemistry  and  electricity  his  fanv. 
He  is  allowed  to  have  been  patient  and  observant,  punctual  in 

i  animated  by  a  genuine  love  of  truti. 
experiments  and  observations  are  of  real  and  abiding  value.    He 
was  "  one  of  the  greatest  chemists  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
His  first  memoir  was  published  in  1772,  and  was  on  the  method 
ofimpreguatl  .'..  carbonic  acid  gas.    He  next  minutely 

examined  nitric  oxi  rd,  and  Hauksbee 

discovered  nitrogen  independently  of  each  other 
greatest  discovery  was  ti  .d  by  him  dephlo- 

"74.  .     .     He  showed  the  existence  of 

sulphurous  acid,  fluosilicic  acid,  muriatic  acid,  and  ammoniacal 
nitrous  oxide,  carbonic  oxide,  and  carburetted  hydrogen  gases. 
He  examined  the  action  of  electricity  on  various  compound  gases, 
and  the  action  of  vegetation  on  atmospheric  air.  Indeed  scarcely 
any  department  of  chemical  research  escaped  hisnoti.e." — I.  T. 

1T.IMATICCIO.  Fka> 
and  after  studying  under  Innccenzio  da  Imola  and  Bagnaca- 
vallo,  he  became  the  assistant  of  Giulio  Romano  at  Mantus. 
He  remaine  i  engaged  chiefly 

works  of  the  Palazzo  del  Te  for  the  duke  of  Mantua.    In  153  i 
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Francis  I.  of  France  invited  Primaticcio  to  Fontainebleau  to 
improve  and  embellish  his  palace  there,  where  11  Kosso  was 
already  engaged.  Primatiecio  also  made  in  1513  a  great  collec- 
tion of  statues  and  other  works  of  art  for  Francis  in  Italy; 
and  in  1  559  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  royal  buildings, 
with  a  salary  of  twelve  hundred  francs  per  annum.  Few  of 
his  works  either  in  painting  or  sculpture  now  remain.  He  was 
an  able  master,  but  mannered,  having  founded  his  style  upon 
Parmigiano,  whose  long-necked  figures  Primatiecio  imported 
into  France.  He,  however,  greatly  advanced  the  French  school 
of  art,  being,  with  11  Kosso,  "the  founder  of  the  school  at  Fon- 
tainebleau, "from  which  the  national  art  of  the  French  was 
originally  developed.  Francis  had  created  him  abbot  of  St. 
Martin  de  Troyea  in  1544  ;  he  died  at  Paris  in  1570. — (Vasari, 
Ed.  Le  Monnier;  Gave.  Carteggio  d'Artisti,)—ll.  N.  W. 

PRINCE,  Jean.     See  Lepkince. 

PEINCE,  John,  the  author  of  a  valuable  and  entertaining 
account  of  his  fellow-shiremen,  the  "  Worthies  of  Devon,"  was 
born  at  Axminster  in  1643,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  entered 
the  church,  passed  through  various  degrees  of  preferment,  and 
died  in  1723  vicar  of  Berry- Pomeroy.  The  first  edition  of  the 
"Worthies"  was  in  1701,  folio;  the  second,  with  notes,  in 
1810,  4to.  In  1709  he  published  "Self-murder,  asserted  to  be 
a  very  Heinous  Crime,"  with  an  account  of  the  rescue  of  a 
woman  who  threw  herself  over  the  bridge  atTotness,  where  the 
good  man  was  vicar  at  the  time. — R.  H. 

PRINGLE,  Sib  John,  Bart.,  M.D.,  was  the  son  of  Sir  John 
Pringle  of  Stichel  house,  Roxburghshire.  He  was  bom  on  the 
lUth  of  April,  1707,  and  received  his  rudimentary  education 
at  home  under  a  private  tutor;  he  was  afterwards  sent  to 
the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  continued  his  studies 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  his  relative  Mr.  Frank 
Pringle,  professor  of  Greek  in  the  university.  He  then  spent  a 
year  in  F.dinburgh;  and  being  intended  for  commerce,  he  pro- 
ceeded thence  to  Amsterdam.  During  a  chance  visit  to  Leyden 
Le  happened  to  attend  a  lecture  given  by  the  celebrated  Boer- 
haave.  From  that  time  the  whole  current  of  his  thoughts  and 
intentions  changed,  and  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to 
medicine.  He  accordingly  commenced  a  student's  career  at 
Leyden,  attended  Boerhaave  and  the  other  celebrated  professors 
of  that  university,  and  obtained  his  degree  of  M.D.  on  the  20th 
July,  1730.  Having  visited  the  medical  schools  of  Paris,  he 
returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  In  March,  1734,  we  find  him  appointed  to  a  joint- 
professorship  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, with  the  right  of  succession  on  the  death  of  the  senior 
professor,  Mr.  Scott.  Eight  years  afterwards  he  became  physi- 
cian to  the  earl  of  Stair,  at  that  time  commander  of  the  British 
forces  in  Flanders.  He  was  soon  put  in  charge  of  a  military 
hospital,  and  he  remained  in  Flanders  during  the  campaign  of 
1744.  Whilst  serving  abroad,  his  professional  ability  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  gave  him  com- 
missions appointing  him  physician -general  to  his  majesty's 
forces  and  the  royal  hospitals  in  the  Low  Countries  and  other 
places  beyond  seas.  On  receiving  these  appointments  he 
resigned  his  professorship,  the  duties  of  which  he  had  during 
his  absence  conducted  by  proxy,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
the  military  service.  He  accompanied  the  army  to  Scotland, 
and  remained  there  until  August,  1746.  The  two  following 
years  were  passed  with  the  troops  abroad.  His  final  retirement 
from  the  army  followed  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  He 
then  settled  in  private  practice  in  London,  where  he  met  with 
great  success.  He  retained  the  friendship  of  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, who  in  1749  appointed  him  his  physician  in  ordinary. 
;L  he  became  physician  to  the  queen's  household,  and  in 
1763  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  queen.  In  1766  he  was  made 
a  baronet,  and  in  1774  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  king  and  to 
the  princ  '88  dowager  of  Wales.  His  connection  with  the  Royal 
■  of  Physicians  commenced  in  1758,  when  he  became  a 
licentiate,  and  he  received  the  honour  of  the  fellowship  speciali 
gratia  in  17G3.  The  highest  distinction,  however,  which 
awaited  him  was  the  presidentship  of  the  Royal  Society,  con- 
ferred on  him  in  1772.  He  had  become  a  fellow  in  1745,  and 
was  appointed  a  councillor  in  1753.  Whilst  president  he 
delivered  six  admirable  addresses,  on  the  occasions  of  awarding 
the  Copley  medals.  After  the  author's  death,  these  discourses 
were  edited  and  published  by  Dr.  Kippis.  The  fourth  is  of 
great   interest,   from   the   circumstances  under   which    it   was 


delivered.  It  accompanied  the  award  of  the  medal  to  Pringle's 
friend,  Captain  Cook.  In  1778  Pringle  retired  from  the  pre- 
sidentship of  the  Royal  Society,  and  two  )Tears  after  he  visited 
Edinburgh,  where  it  would  seem  he  had  an  intention  of  finally 
settling.  He  found,  however,  that  the  change  did  not  suit  his 
failing  health,  and  he  soon  returned  to  London.  Whilst  in 
Edinburgh  he  presented  the  College  of  Physicians  in  that  city 
with  ten  folio  volumes  of  his  medical  and  surgical  observations. 
He  did  not  long  survive  his  return  to  London.  He  died  on  the 
18th  of  June,  1782,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and 
was  buried  at  St.  James',  Westminster.  Besides  several  papers 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  he  was  the  author  of  "Obser- 
vations on  the  Nature  and  Cause  of  the  Hospital  or  Jayl  Fever," 
London,  1750  ;  and  "Observations  on  Diseases  of  the  Army," 
London,  1752.— F.  C.  W. 

PRINGLE,  Thomas,  a  Scottish  poet  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  was  born  at  Blacklaw  in 
Teviotdale  in  1789.  An  accident  in  his  childhood  rendered  him 
lame  for  life.  After  completing  his  education  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  Kelso  and  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  he  became  a 
clerk  in  the  register  office,  in  the  Scottish  capital.  At  an  early 
age  he  displayed  a  taste  for  poetry,  and  in  1816  became  a 
contributor  to  Albyn's  Anthology,  and  published  in  the  Poetic 
Mirror  a  poem,  entitled  the  "Autumnal  Excursion,"  which  led 
to  his  introduction  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  approbation  be- 
stowed upon  these  productions  induced  the  author  to  resign  his 
situation,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  Edinburgh  Monthly  Magazine 
(afterwards  Blackicood's  Magazine"),  a  periodical  which  was 
started  in  1817,  and  to  which  Wilson,  Lockhart,  and  Hogg  were 
contributors.  About  the  same  time  also  he  became  editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Star  newspaper,  and  assisted  in  the  management  of 
Constable's  Magazine.  Some  dispute  between  Pringle  and  Black- 
wood led  in  a  short  time  to  a  separation,  and  in  January,  1819, 
the  former  returned  to  his  situation  in  the  register  office.  In 
1820  he  resolved,  in  conjunction  with  his  brothers  who  were 
farmers,  to  try  his  fortune  at  Cape  Colony.  They  settled  in  the 
valley  of  the  Baavians'  river,  while  Thomas  obtained  the  situation 
of  government  librarian  at  Cape  Town ;  and  as  the  emoluments  of 
this  office  were  only  £75  a  year,  he  attempted  to  eke  out  his 
income  by  establishing  an  academy,  by  starting  a  periodical  called 
the  South  African  Journal,  and  editing  the  South  African  Com- 
mercial Advertiser.  These  undertakings  were  all  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  when  the  tyrannical  interference  of  the  governor,  Lord 
Charles  Somerset,  compelled  Mr.  Pringle  to  discontinue  the 
journals;  and  ultimately  he  felt  it  necessary,  in  consequence  of 
the  governor's  continued  persecution,  to  resign  his  situation  as 
librarian,  and  to  return  to  England  in  1826.  The  government 
refused  to  give  him  compensation  for  his  losses;  and  in  1827  he 
accepted  the  situation  of  secretary  to  the  Anti-slavery  Society, 
which  he  held  till  the  abolition  of  slavery.  He  then  became  a 
contributor  to  various  leading  periodicals,  edited  the  Friendship's 
Offering,  and  wrote  and  published  his  "Narrative  of  a  Residence 
in  South  Africa,"  a  very  interesting  and  well-written  work.  In 
1834  an  attack  of  consumption  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary 
that  he  should  remove  to  a  warmer  climate.  He  was  on  the  eve 
of  returning  to  the  Cape,  when  he  died  suddenly  on  the  5th  of 
December,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  The  poetry  of 
Pringle  has  great  merit.  The  versification  is  sweet,  and  the 
style  is  simple,  easy,  and  elegant.  His  prose  sketches  partake  of 
the  same  qualities,  and  contain  many  picturesque  and  beautiful 
passages.  A  collected  edition  of  his  poetical  works  was  pub- 
lished in  1839,  with  a  memoir  by  Leitch  Ritchie. — J.  T. 

PRIOR,  Matthew,  an  English  poet  and  diplomatist,  was 
horn  at  Wimborne,  Dorsetshire,  on  the  21st  July,  1664.  By 
the  death  of  his  father,  who,  according  to  some  accounts,  was  a 
citizen  of  London,  Matthew  was  left  early  an  orphan  dependent 
on  the  bounty  of  an  uncle,  a  vintner  in  London,  by  whom  he 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Busby  at  Westminster  school. 
He  had  already  distinguished  himself  by  his  proficiency  in  classi- 
cal studies,  when  his  uncle  required  him  to  serve  in  the  tavern. 
He  fortunately  kept  up  his  reputation  for  Latin  scholarship,  and 
was  one  day  called  in  to  resolve  a  dispute  between  the  earl  of 
Dorset  and  other  gentlemen  concerning  a  line  of  Horace.  His 
demeanour  on  this  occasion  gained  the  goodwill  of  the  earl,  who 
drew  him  from  his  obscure  position  and  sent  him  to  St.  John's 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  a  B.A.  degree  in  1686,  and 
became  a  fellow  in  1 688.  The  intimacy  he  formed  at  college  with 
the  accomplished  Charles  Montague,  afterwards  earl  of  Halifax, 
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helped  him  to  an  excellent  introduction  into  the  world  of  letters 
and  politics.  The  best  answer  which  appeared  to  Drjden's 
Hind  ami  Panther  was  the  work  of  Trior  and  Montague,  and 
was  published  in  1 687  under  the  title  of  the  "  Hind  and  Panl  her 
transversed  to  the  story  of  the  Country  Mouse  ami  the  City 
Mou  ''•''  The  course  of  the  two  young  men  afterwards  diverged 
widely.  Halifax  became  a  leader  of  thewhigs;  Prior  a  con- 
fidential diplomatic  agent  of  the  tories;  nor  wen-  they  united 
again  until  laid  beneath  the  gravestones  of  Westminster  abbey. 
By  the  interest  of  Lord  Dorset,  Prior,  after  the  Revolution, 
entered  the  public  service,  being  made  secretary  to  the  earl  of 
Berkeley,  plenipotentiary  at  the  Hague.  King  William  was 
much  ]i!  ased  with  him,  and  made  him  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  royal  bedchamber.  At  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of 
Ryswick  in  1G97  he  was  secretary  to  the  ambassadors,  Earls 
■  a, el  .1.  rsey  and  Sir  Joseph  Williamson.  He  filled  a 
similar  office  in  Di'.>8  at  the  court  of  France,  whither  he 
panicd  the  carl  of  Portland.  An  anecdote  is  told  of  this  period 
of  his  life,  which  illustrates  his  tact,  his  levity,  ami  the  character 
of  his  poetry.  Lord  Portland  believing  all  the  wits  of  the  town 
to  be  atheists,  expressed  his  surprise  at  hearing  Trior  allude  to 
scripture  with  some  reverence,  saying,  "  1  was  afraid  that  you  were 
an  atiieist  as  I  knew  that  yon  were  a  poet."  "  My  lord,"  replied 
the  wit,  "you  do  us  poets  the  greatest  injustice.  Of  all  people 
we  are  the  farthest  from  atheism.  Atheists  do  net.  even  wor- 
ship the  true  God,  while  wo  are  always  invokin  ;  and  hymning 
■    !  od    el   s  has  renounced."    This  allusion 

to  .Mars,  Venus,  Minerva,  &C,  indicates  the  most  tiresome  feature 

of  Trior's  J try.     After  his  return  from  a  private  conference 

with  King  William  at  Too  in  1G99,  Trior  was  made  under- 
secretary of  state  in  Lord  Jersi  He  afti  rwai 
part  in  the  negotiation  of  the  partition  treaty  at  Paris;  and  in 
1700  -ucceeded  Locke  as  one  of  the  lord-commissioners  of  trade. 
He  was  also  elected  a  member  of  parliament  as  the  representative 
of  East  ( rrinstead.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  though  he  cele- 
brated Marlborough's  victories  in  verse,  he  attached  himself  to 
Lord  Oxford  and  the  tories.  Bolingbroke  thought  highly  of 
him.  The  peace  of  Utrecht  was  negotiated  by  Trior  at  the  court 
of  Prance,  which  he  quitted  on  the  accession  of  George  I.,  and 
1  home  only  to  find  himself  impeached  in  the  house  of 
commons  for  Jacobite  intrigues.  He  was  committed  to  custody 
in  June,  1716,  and  not  released  until  the  close  of  1717.     During 

prisonment  he  wrote  his  poem,  "  Alma,  or  the  Pro 
the  Soul."     For  a  time  he  was  straitened  in  his  circumstances, 
but  through  the  assistance  of  Lord  Harley  he  was  enabled  to 
itb  comfort   at  his  seat,  Downhall,  in  Essex.     He  died 
iber   1  8,    1721,  at   Lord   Oxford's  seat,  W  himpole,  near 
Cambridge.      With  all  his  elegance,  politeness,  and  scholarship. 
he  is  charged  with  being  coarse  and  sensual  in  his  private  life,  a 
characteristic  which  is  reflected  by  many  indecent  passages  in 
try.     The  best  edition  of  his  poetical  works  is  that  pub- 
in  2  vols.,  1779,  with  a  memoir. — R.  II. 
PRIS(  SIAN,  a  celebrated  Latin  grammarian,  born  at  CTsarea, 
and  thence  called  Csesariensis.      As  he  was  contemporary  with 
I  I  to  the  last  half  of  the  fifth  century  and 

it  of  the  sixth.     Under  Justinian  he  taught  grammar  at 
1  intinople,  and  was  recognized  as  a  \      I  c  teacher  in  the 

al  court,  with  a  g<  lary.     All  particulars  of 

his  life  are  at  I  hat  he  was  a  christian  is  only  conjec- 

tural.    Filler  the   title  "  I  grammatical"  or  "  I 

ii  grammatici,"  he  composed  a  work  on  the  Latin  I 
both  fundamental  and  comprehensive.     The  is  thai 

,1819   20.      I  vorks  of 

t  were  published  bj  I  ,  1818;  and  a  good  edition 

of  his  poem,  "  De  Laude  Anastasii,"  by  Endlicher,  1828. — S.  I>. 
PJRt  M'.CS,  Marcus  Anna  tus'N  vlerii  -.  Emperor  of  Tome 
from  276  to  282,  was  a  native  of  Pannoni 
an   honourable  career  in  arms  before  his  investiture  with  the 

il   dignity.      His   talents  were    first   noticed   by   \. 
under  whom  he  rose  rapidly  to  the  command  of  the  third  legion  ; 
he  conquered  Egypl  forAurelian  in  the  war  against  Zenobia,  and 
in  the  following  reign  he  was  appo 

dropped  from  the  aged  hand  of  Tacitus,  the 
army  under  Probus  hailed  him  as  the  successor.  A  rival,  how- 
ever, appeared  in  the  I  lorianus,  a  brother  of  the  deceased 
emperor,  and  a  formidable  army  under  his  command  speedily 
threatened  the  frontiers  of  Syria.  Tut  Probus  prudently  . 
an  engagement  till  the  climate  spread  disease  among  their  ranks 
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and  gave   him   an  easy  victory.      lb-  then   wrote-  to  the 
re  pei  tfully  inviting  its  decision,  and  was  unani  nously  confirmed 
in  the  imperial  dignity.     Nor  did  be  forfeit  by  subsequent  inac- 
tivity or  excesses  the  influence  then  accorded  to  his  modi 
■  ind  prowess.      Wisely  leaving  I 

senate,  he  devoted  himself  to  military  enterprises  for  the  main- 
tenance of  security  and  order  throughout  tie-  realm.  Disturb- 
ances were     tppi       d  i al,  in  Illyricum,  and  in  the 

the    ambitious   schemes   of  Saturninus,   Proculus,   B 

Firmus  were  overthrown;  the  marauding  Isaurians  sub; 

the  Rhaetian  frontier  was  secured,  and  a  wa 

t  he  I  (anube  to  t  he  Rhine  i  hei  ked  I  he  inr  iad  i  of  I 

Strong  colonics  also  were  planted  in  various   quarters;    and  the 

emperor,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  efforts  to  improve  the 

tion  of  the  country,  wa    en  a  ;ed  in  draining  the  mar  hes  near 

Sirmium,  when  the  '  employed  in  that  unwarlike  and 

irk  ome  labour  broke  I  and  slew  him,  in  282. — VV.  B. 

PROCIDA,  Giovanni  de,  whose  name  is  socli 
with  the  revolt  of  the  Sicilians  from  the  yoke  of  France  to 
the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Salem  . 
lord  of  the  island  of  Procida,  nut1  ' 

adherent  of  the  house,   of  Hohenstaufcn,    and   the    conli 
friend  both  id'  Frederick  and  Manfred,  kings  of  the  Sicilies,  to 
whom  he  had  unrestricted  access  as  their  physician  (in  which 
character,  according  to  Sismondi,  his  skill  was  cell 
had  been  deprived  by  Charles  of  Anjou  of  1,1  mploy- 

ment ;  and,  other  causes  of  hostilil  thence- 

forward nourished  a  rooted  hatred  to  tie-  I  r 
a  determined  purpo  e  of  revenge.     He  to  Con- 

stantia,  queen  of  Arragon,  daughter  of  the  late  Manfred,  whose 
he  band   Pedro  received  him  kindly  and  gifted  him  with  lands 
and  lordships.     Meanwhile  he  had  agents  actively  emplo 
Sicily,  who  excited  disaffection  among  the  pei  tve  him 

intelligeni f  the  state  of  affi  irs.     Encouraged  by  their  reports, 

he  visited  the  island  in  person,  disguised  as  a  Franciscan 
wlmre  he  com.  ricd  the  plan  for  a  revolution.     Proceeding  thence 
to  Constantinople,  he  received  from  the  1  [ichael  Palaeo- 

logns,  the  enemy  of  Charles,  a  supply  of  money;   and 
retracing  his  steps  to  the  west,  he  easily  persu 
III.  to  concur  with  the  enterprise.      On    I  turn  to 

■  a  with  such  flattering  accounts  of  his  success,  Pedro  agreed 
to  undertake  an  expedition  for  the  recovery  of  Sicily.  The 
death  of  the  pope,  however,  who  was  succeeded  by  a  Frenchman, 
Martin  IV.,  interposed  an  unexpected  obstacle  to  Procid  l's  inten- 
tions; but  endowed  with  the  true  genius  for  conspiracy,  he  still 
laboured  on  unweariedly,  until  at  last  his  projects  were  ripe  for 
their  fulfilment.  He  then  repaired  to  Palermo,  where  on  1 
Monday.  March  30,  12    2,cl  •.fully  favoured  his  designs. 

The  inhabitants  were  excited  by  an  outrage  which  a  Free 
perpetrated  on  a  young  woman,  under  the  pretence  of  searching 
for  arms,  as  she  was  going  with  other  citizens  to  the  customary 
vesper^  without  the  city.     This  resulted  in  the 

famous  insurrection  of  the  "  Sicilian  Ves]  ers."  The  Sicilians  rose 
as  one  man  upon  th  r  thousand  were  massacred 

in  a  single  night;  and  before  t:  '.    ril  the  island  was 

entirely  evacuated  by  the  Trench  troops.   Charles  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  recover  Sicily,  which  was  now  i 
of   Arragon,   and  after  bis   death   in    1285,    by   hii 

,  who  had  been  the  head  and  soul  of  the  revolutionary 
movement,  continued  in  the  service  of  these  kings,  and  was  sent 
by  the  fitter  to  Rome  in  1289,  to  reco 

umed  his  negotiations  in  1295 
under  Boniface  Y I  IT,  ami  finally  accom] 

tia  I  i  !'  ime,  in  which  capital  he  died. — J.  J. 

PROCLUS,   the   lit    of  the  Alexandrian  philosophers  who 
were  in  any  way  memorable,  was   bom  at  Constantinople  in 
•1 12.      He  studied  philosophy,  particularly  that  of  Tlato  and 
•  under  Olympiodorus  at  Alexandria,  and  afterwards 
at  At!.  Plutarch  (not  the  biographer)  and  Syrianus. 

The  neoplatonic  philosophy  had  establishments  at  other  places 

odria,  although  this  had  I 
is   known   chiefly   hi    connection  with    the  name   of  I 

er  him  Porphyry,  were  the  heads 
■:  Jamblichi 
contaminated  it  with  many  ridiculous  corruptions,   throughout 
Syria  :  and  Proclus  was  its  principal  representative  and  expositor 
at  Athens.     1'  i  voluminous  writer.     His  philosophical 

and  mathematical  commentaries  on  Euclid's  Elements,  and  Lis 
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'•  Elements  of  Theology  "  have  boon  translated  by  Thomas  Taylor. 
He  wrote  a  ■  ary  on  the  Timseus  and  other  d 

g  i  ago  M.  Cousin  edited  several  of  his 

b  which  till  thou  had  existed  only  in  manuscript,  prefixing 
to  them  suitable  explanatory  introductions.  Proems  had  no 
pretensions  to  originality.  He  added  nothing  to  the  philosophy 
annus)  and  Plato  but  a  greater  degree  of 
formality,  which  has  the  appearance,  but  not  much  of  the  reality, 
of  strict  logical  exactitude.     He  died  in  185. — J.  F.  F. 

PEOCOPIUS,  a  Greek  historian  of  the  sixth  century,  was 
born  at  Cajsarea  in  Palestine.  In  his  youth  he  went  to  Con- 
stantinople and  became  celebrated  as  an  advocate.  Bclisaiius 
appointed  him  his  secretary.  In  the  various  campaigns  of 
that  celebrated  general,  Procopius  accompanied  him,  occupying 
f  trust  and  importance.  He  returned  to  Constantinople 
about  541,  where  he  taught  eloquence,  and  was  highly  esteemed 
by  Justinian,  who  gave  him  the  title  of  illustrls,  the  office  of 
senator,  and  afterwards,  in  5G2,  of  prefect  of  Constantinople. 
He  died  about  565.  It  has  been  disputed  whether  he  was  a 
.:  or  a  christian.  The  probability  is  that  he  had  embraced 
the  christian  religion;  to  which,  however,  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  strongly  attached.  He  was  a  free-thinking  liberal 
christian.  Some  have  also  supposed  that  he  was  a  physician, 
because  he  shows  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  plague  and  its 
symptoms,  which  desolated  Constantinople  in  543.  There  is 
no  good  foundation  for  this  idea.  A  writer  may  have  a  good 
deal  of  medical  knowledge  without  being  a  professional  physician. 
Procopius  is  known  to  posterity  as  a  historian,  the  author  of 
various  works  relating  to  his  time.  The  language  he  employs 
is  pure  and  vigorous.  His  tone  is  also  impartial  and  free.  In 
fact  he  writes  like  an  independent  and  thoughtful  man,  who 
knows  his  subject  and  has  the  power  of  treating  it  well  in  his 
own  fashion.  His  works  arc — "'A  History,"  in  eight  books, 
containing  a  description  of  the  wars  with  the  Vandals,  Moors, 
Persians,  and  Goths,  from  395-553,  continued  by  Agathias  till 
559 ;  "  Ktismata,  or  De  JEdificiis  Justiniani,"  containing  a 
description  of  the  newly-erected  and  restored  buildings  of  Jus- 
tinian ;  "  Anecdota,  or  Arcana  historia,"  a  collection  of  anecdotes, 
many  very  impure,  relative  to  Justinian,  Theodora,  Belisarius, 
and  others.  The  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  this  work  have 
been  doubted  or  denied;  but  there  is  no  real  evidence  for  setting 
aside  Procopius'  authorship,  though  the  book  is  a  mass  of  satire 
and  scandal.  Gibbon  speaks  of  the  "malignity"  of  these  anec- 
dotes ;  but  says  at  the  same  time  that,  after  their  malignity  has 
been  suffered  to  exhale,  their  residue,  even  the  most  disgraceful 
facts,  some  of  which  had  been  tenderly  hinted  in  his  public 
history,  are  established  by  their  internal  evidence,  or  the  authentic 
monuments  of  the  times.  If  the  pride  of  Justinian  was  offended 
by  the  works  of  Procopius  which  celebrate  the  glories  and  vic- 
tories of  Belisarius,  the  historian  took  a  malignant  revenge  in  the 
anecdotes,  which  paint  the  emperor  and  empress  in  contemptible 
or  disgusting  colours.  It  is  certain  that  the  looks  treating  of 
the  imperial  edifices  are  too  much  impregnated  with  flattery  of 
the  emperor.  Thus  the  writer  could  both  flatter  and  libel. 
"  Such  base  inconsistency,"  says  Gibbon,  "  must  doubtless  sully 
the  reputation  and  detract  from  the  credit  of  Procopius." 
Another  work  of  his  is  "  Orationes,"  perhaps  extracts  from  his 
history.  The  best  edition  of  the  collected  works  is  Dindorf's, 
published  at  Bonn,  3  vols.,  1833-38.  The  "Anecdota"  were 
well  edited  by  Orelli  in  1827.  The  history  of  Procopius'  own 
times,  forming  part  of  the  'lertflai,  was  translated  into  German 
by  Kannegiesser  in  4  vols..  1827-31. — S.  D. 

PROCOPIUS,  Andrew,  the  Great,  called  also  Procopius 
Baza  (ratw,  the  shorn),  from  his  being  a  monk,  was  nephew 
of  a  Prague  nobleman,  who  adopted  him  and  attended  to 
his  education.  In  early  life  he  travelled  with  his  friend  and 
benefactor  in  Prance,  Spain.  Italy,  and  Palestine.  Returning 
from  his  foreign  tours  he  took  priest's  orders.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Hussite  war  he  went  to  Ziska,  and  soon  obtained 
promotion.  He  relieved  Luntenburg  in  Moravia,  when  it  was 
d  by  Albert  of  Austria,  and  also  fought  the  successful 
battle  of  Kremsier  in  1423.  After  Ziska's  death  in  1124,  the 
Taborites,  or  leading  party  of  the  Hussites,  chose  Procopius  for 
their  leader.  His  restless  and  daring  activity,  united  to  con- 
siderable military  skill,  marked  him  out  as  the  man  best  fitted 
for  that  important  post.  He  proceeded  to  ravage  Austria. 
Having  united  with  the  other  Hussite  leaders,  he  conquered 
various  places  occupied  by  the  Meissenites — Teplitz,  Bilin,  and 


Leippa.  The  battle  of  Aussig  was  a  very  bloody  and  deci- 
sive one,  142G ;  he  almost  annihilated  the  Mcissenite  army, 
besides  storming  the  city  and  burning  it.  Next  year  he  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  the  Anstrians  out  of  Moravia  and  desolating 
Austria  as  far  as  the  Danube.  Uniting  with  Procopius  the  Little, 
who  had  burned  Lauban,  he  advanced  into  Silesia,  plundering 
and  pillaging  as  he  went.  But  the  Hussites  were  divided  among 
themselves,  and  Bohemia  was  wasted  by  their  embittered  quar- 
rels. When  the  Germans  threatened  it  on  three  sides,  the 
contending  parties  joined  and  inarched  against  them,  though 
the  latter  were  much  stronger.  In  July,  1427,  Miess,  besieged 
by  the  Germans,  was  relieved;  and  the  German  army  defeated 
in  its  retreat.  Tachau  was  also  taken  by  storm.  After  this 
Procopius  advanced  through  Silesia,  Moravia,  and  Hungary,  as 
far  as  Presburg,  laying  waste  the  countries  as  he  went  along. 
But  the  Germans  pressed  again  into  Bohemia,  and  committed 
the  greatest  possible  outrages.  Hence  Procopius  invaded  Meissen 
again,  ravaged  the  districts  about  Pirna  and  Dippoldiswald, 
burnt  the  old  city  of  Dresden,  as  well  as  Strehla,  Belgern,  and 
the  suburbs  of  Torgau ;  and  plundered  the  country  as  far  as 
Magdeburg,  returning  to  Bohemia  with  great  booty  and  several 
prisoners  of  distinction.  In  1430  he  again  penetrated  into 
Meissen  with  a  very  large  army,  and  thence  into  Bavaria, 
Great  devastation  was  committed  in  this  expedition.  Numer- 
ous cities,  towns,  castles,  and  villages  were  burnt ;  and  the 
booty  taken  is  said  to  have  filled  three  thousand  waggons.  His 
next  marauding  expedition  was  into  Moravia  and  Silesia.  On 
this  the  Emperor  Sigismund  commenced  negotiations  on  terms 
which  seemed  reasonable,  but  they  came  to  nothing,  because 
one  condition  was  that  the  Hussites  should  submit  to  the  deci- 
sion of  a  general  council  of  the  church.  A  new  army  of  the 
cross,  consisting  of  imperial  troops,  was  raised,  and  led  by  the 
Elector  Frederick  of  Brandenburg  into  Bohemia  in  1431.  In 
consequence  of  this,  Procopius  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Pilsen  and  march  against  the  German  army,  which  took  to  flight 
as  he  approached.  Twelve  thousand  men  were  slain  ;  the  bag- 
gage and  all  the  cannon  were  taken.  Duke  Albert  was  soon 
driven  out  of  Moravia  by  Procopius  the  Little;  while  Procopius  the 
Great  compelled  him  to  evacuate  Saxony  and  Bohemia.  After 
both  had  united  their  forces  again,  they  ravaged  and  plundered 
part  of  Hungary,  but  were  repulsed,  and  marched  through 
Lausitz  to  Frankfort,  where  they  were  also  compelled  to  retreat 
and  separate.  Procopius  then  invaded  Silesia,  took  Breslau, 
and  granted  a  truce  to  the  country  for  a  large  sum  of  money. 
Turning  to  Saxony,  he  defeated  the  duke  of  Bavaria  at  Taucha, 
which  place  he  burnt.  He  then  threatened  Naumburg,  which 
was  spared  at  the  entreaty  of  the  children  belonging  to  it. 
Saxony  was  now  compelled  to  purchase  a  truce,  as  Silesia  had 
been  before.  At  length  the  Hussites  were  induced  to  send  eight 
legates  to  the  council  at  Basle,  one  of  whom  was  Procopius,  who 
took  an  active  part  in  the  dispute  about  the  four  articles  of  faith. 
After  the  discussions  had  continued  fifty  days,  the  Bohemians 
went  home.  Upon  this  the  council  sent  ten  famous  theologians 
and  several  princely  legates  after  them.  Here  parties  came 
nearer  to  one  another.  In  fact,  the  terms  of  the  Hussites  were 
conceded,  but  with  reservations.  The  four  articles  of  Prague 
were  modified,  the  first  giving  them  the  use  of  the  cup  in  the 
sacrament,  &c,  30th  November,  1433;  and  they  were  hypocri- 
tically declared  the  first  children  of  the  church.  But  the  two 
Procopii,  with  the  Taborites  and  another  party,  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  pope,  and  a  terrible  struggle  arose  between  them 
and  the  Calixtines.  After  various  unimportant  engagements,  a 
decisive  battle  took  place  near  Bohmischbrod.  The  army  of  the 
Bohemian  nobles  was  led  by  Meinhard  von  Neuhauss,  who  enticed 
Procopius  out  of  his  firm  encampment.  After  a  hard-fought 
battle,  the  leaders  of  the  cavalry  took  to  flight,  thinking  the  day 
lost.  But  Procopius  continued  to  oppose  the  enemy  with  terrible 
courage  and  slaughter  till  he  was  slain.  Procopius  the  Little  and 
several  other  leaders  fell  by  his  side.  Thus  the  Taborites  were 
completely  routed.  Tabor  itself  was  ceded;  and  Bohemia  was  at 
length  restored  to  peace.  Procopius  died,  30th  May,  1434.  He 
was  a  brave  warrior  and  successful  general  of  the  Hussites,  or 
rather  of  the  Taborite  faction.  Fanatical,  daring,  rapid  in  Lis 
movements,  unscrupulous  in  his  deeds,  he  hesitated  at  little  that 
could  weaken  or  annoy  those  whom  he  called  the  enemies  of 
liberty  and  faith.  The  times  were  marked  by  savage  barbarity; 
and  he  was  not  in  advance  of  them  in  point  of  humanity  or 
mercy.     His  spirit  had  no  proper  sympathy  with  the  duties  of 
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the  priestly  office.     Several  of  liis  letters  have  been  published  by 
the  Benedictines  Martcnne  and  Durand. — S.  D. 

PROCOl'Il'S,  Axtiiemius.     See  Axtiiemius. 

'PROCTER,  Bryan  Walter,  better  known  by  his  nom  de 
plume  of  Barry  Cornwall,  was  bom  in  1787.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  Harrow,  where  he  was  a  contemporary  of 
Lord  Byron,  and  was  afterwards  placed  in  the  office  of  a  solicitor 
in  Wiltshire.  Subsequently  he  went  to  the  bar,  to  which  he  was 
called  in  May,  1831,  by  the  Society  of  Gray's  inn.  Mr.  Procter's 
practice  was  that  of  a  conveyancer.  He  made  his  debut  in 
literature,  by  publishing  under  the  pseudonym  of  Barry  Cornwall, 
a  little  volume  of  "Dramatic  Scenes,  andother  Poems,'' favourably 
noticed  at  the  time  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  to  which  he  after- 
wards contributed.  It  was  followed  by  other  volumes  of  poetry, 
which  like  the  first  were  distinguished  for  their  tender  grace  and 
delicate  fancy.  In  1821  his  "  Mirandola,"  a  tragedy,  was  acted  at 
Covent  Garden.  The  best  edition  of  his  collected  poems  is  that 
of  1857;  and  of  his  "  English  Songs"  (some  of  which,  "  King 
Death"  for  instance,  are  among  the  finest  lyrics  in  the  language), 
that  of  1851.  In  prose  Mr.  Procter  has  contributed  "Notes 
biographical,  critical,  and  poetical,"  to  the  volume  of  Effigies 
Poetica?,  or  the  portraits  of  the  British  poets,  published  in  1824, 
and  his  sketches  and  stories  were  collected  from  periodicals,  &&, 
in  1851,  as  "  Essays  and  Tales  in  prose."  He  wrote  for  Moxon's 
edition  of  Shakspeare  a  critical  memoir  of  the  poet.  After  hav- 
ing for  several  years  been  a  commissioner  in  lunacy,  Mr.  Procter 
1  the  office  in  18G0,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  friend 
Mr.  John  Forstcr,  the  biographer  of  Goldsmith. — F.  E. 

PROXY,  Gaspard  Clatb  Francois  Marie  Riche,  Baron 
de,  an  eminent  French  engineer  and  mathematician,  was  born  at 
Chamelet  in  the  province  of  the  Lyonnais  (department  of  the 
Rhone),  on  the  11th  of  July,  1755,  and  died  at  Asnie'res,  near 
Paris,  on  the  29th  of  July,  1839. 

PROPERTIUS,  Sextus  Aurelius,  the  elegiac  poet,  was  bom 
in  Umbria  about  50  b.c.  His  family  property  was  mostly  confis- 
cated in  the  civil  wars,  and  the  troubles  of  those  times  seem  to  have 
had  a  depressing  effect  on  the  poet's  genius.  He  received,  however, 
a  good  education,  and  began  to  write  poetry  at  an  early  age. 
The  history  of  his  life,  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  us,  is  little  more 
than  the  history  of  his  amours ;  nor  can  it  even  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty how  much  of  these  is  fiction.  His  addresses,  however,  to  his 
mistress  Cynthia  seem  to  bear  evident  marks  of  genuine  passion, 
and  are  classed  by  Martial  with  the  amatory  poems  of  Catullus. 
Propertius  lived  at  Rome,  and  was  familiar  with  the  literary 
society  of  the  capital.  Ovid  frequently  mentions  him  with 
regard.  Although  Propertius  early  in  life  attracted  by  his 
writings  the  notice  and  patronage  of  Maecenas,  yet  in  the  race 
for  court-favour  he  seems  to  have  fallen  behind  his  more  fortu- 
nate rivals,  such  as  Horace  and  Virgil.  He  qualified  himself, 
indeed,  for  the  great  minister's  consideration  by  the  zeal  with 
which  he  sought  to  hang  all  the  ornaments  of  poetry  on  the 
false  idols  of  the  day,  by  making  vice  and  voluptuousness  grace- 
ful, by  singing  in  sounding  verse  the  legends  of  Roman  mytho- 
logy, and  by  praising  to  the  skies  the  glories  of  Augustus  and 
the  virtues  of  his  trusty  counsellor.  But  on  all  these  topics, 
similar  as  they  are  to  those  which  Horace  has  so  delicately 
recommended  to  us,  we  feel  sensibly  the  inferior  powers  of 
the  less  successful  competitor.  Propertius  is  deficient  in  that 
light  touch  and  exquisitely  polished  taste  which  volatilize  the 
sensuality  and  flattery  of  Horace.  The  playfulness  of  the  Sabine 
poet  is  that  of  a  lapdog,  while  the  Umbrian  reminds  us  of  the 
pranks  of  a  clumsier  and  less  tolerated  quadruped.  His  elegiac 
compositions  are  very  inferior  in  beauty  of  expression  and  ten- 
derness of  feeling  to  those  of  Tibullus  and  Ovid;  his  sentiments 
are  often  frigid  and  pedantic,  and  the  meaning  is  continually 
overlaid  with  a  cumbrous  display  of  Greek  learning.  It  seems 
indeed  to  have  been  his  great  ambition  to  become  the  Roman 
Callimachus  or  Philetas.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that 
his  obscurity,  so  intolerable  in  an  elegiac  poet,  is  in  some  degree 
owing  to  the  corrupt  state  of  the  text,  'flic  year  of  his  death 
is  unknown.  The  fanciful  minuteness  of  modern  criticism  has 
produced  a  dissertation  to  show  that  the  disagreeable  acquaint- 
ance whom  Horace  vainly  tried  to  shake  off  in  the  Via  Sacra 
was  no  other  than  Propertius  ;  but  this  is  quite  uncertain.  Four 
books  of  elegies  comprise  the  extant  works  of  Propertius.  The 
best  editions  arc  those  of  Lachmann,  Leipsic,  1816,  for  the  text, 
and  Hertzberg,  Halle,  1844,  for  explanatory  notes.  The  edition 
of  Paley  in  the  Bibliothcca  Classics  is  of  little  value.— G. 


PB<  ITAGOBAS,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Greek  sophists,  was 
born  at  Abdera  in  Thrace,  about  480  B.C.  lie  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  a  porter,  and  to  have  been  relieved  from  this 
menial  occupation  by  Democrittu.  But  the  story,  says  Dr. 
Smith,  "seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  statement  of  Aristotle 
that  Protagoras  invented  a  sort  of  porter's  knot  for  the  more 
convenient  carrying  of  burdens."  The  sophists  were  a  class  of 
teachers  and  thinkers  who  made  their  appearance  at  the  time 
when  the  great  colonial  philosophies,  the  Ionic  Pythagorean,  and 
Eleatic,  were  on  the  wane.  This  was  soon  after  the  triumph  of 
the  Greek  arms  over  the  mighty  power  of  Persia,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.  They  stood  between  the  older 
philosophers  and  Socrates  and  Plato  during  a  period  of  great 
intellectual  excitement,  of  which  they  were  both  the  effect  and  the 
cause.  They  were  the  first  who  took  payment  for  their  lessons. 
They  undertook  to  instruct  the.  rising  generations  in  all  useful 
accomplishments,  and  particularly  in  the  art  of  rhetoric ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  to  a  large  extent  they  made  good  their  profes- 
sions.— (For  an  able  account  and  defence  of  them  see  Grote's 
History  of  Greece,  vol.  viii.)  But  although  it  may  be  true  that, 
as  practical  teacher?,  the  sophists  were  useful  in  their  generation, 
and  that  they  have  been  visited  with  an  indiscriminate  vitupera- 
tion which  they  do  not  merit,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  their 
principles  were  of  a  false  and  hurtful  tendency,  and  that  they 
are  defensible  only  on  the  ground  that  they  represent  a  crisis 
through  which  it  was  necessary  that  the  human  intelligence 
should  pass.  The  saying  of  Protagoras,  that  "  man  is  the  measure 
of  the  universe,"  contains  the  marrow  of  their  philosophy.  It 
meant  that  our  individual  judgments  and  feelings  were  the 
standard  of  the  true  and  false,  of  the  right  and  wrong ;  that 
whatever  each  man  regarded  as  right  was  right,  and  that  what- 
ever he  regarded  as  true  was  true — a  doctrine  which  obviously 
unsettles  the  foundations  both  of  truth  and  of  morality,  and  opens 
a  wide  door  to  every  form  of  ignorance  and  licentiousness.  But 
the  ultimate  principle  of  the  fallacies  of  the  sophists  was,  their 
assumption  that  sensation  is  the  essential  attribute  of  man.  Let 
this  be  granted  and  all  knowledge  of  absolute  truth,  and  any 
other  ethics  than  the  morality  of  selfishness,  are  rendered  impos- 
sible. In  assuming  this  as  their  principle,  Protagoras  and  the 
sophists  appear  to  have  forestalled  the  whole  of  the  English  and 
French  philosophy  which  in  the  eighteenth  century  arose  out  of 
the  doctrines  of  Locke,  and  which  has  probably  still  the  majority 
of  suffrages  in  its  favour.  Socrates  and  Plato  confronted  and 
overthrew  the  sophistical  philosophy  by  showing  that  thought 
(something  essentially  different  from  sensation)  is  the  funda- 
mental attribute  of  man.  By  showing  that  ideas  (number, 
resemblance,  difference,  the  good,  &c.)  were  the  common  property 
of  all  intelligence,  while  sensations  were  limited  and  particular, 
they  proved  that  man  is  competent  to  the  attainment  of  what  is 
absolutely  and  universally  true.  Occupying  this  ground,  and 
admitting  that  man  is  the  measure  of  the  universe  in  so  far  as 
he  is  a  thinking,  but  not  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  sensational  being, 
Socrates  and  Plato  overruled  the  conclusions  of  Protagoras,  and 
laid  the  foundations  on  which  a  sound  doctrine  both  of  absolute 
truth  and  of  absolute  morality  might  be  reared.  Protagoras 
died  about  411  B.C.,  probably  at  Athens  where  he  chiefly  resided, 
and  which  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  sophists  generally,  as 
the  Greek  colonies  had  been  of  the  philosophers  who  preceded 
them.— J.  F.  F. 

PROTOGEXES,  a  famous  Greek  painter  and  rival  of  Apelles, 
about  340  B.C.  He  was  a  native  of  Caunus  in  Caria,  or  of 
Xanthus  in  Lycia;  but  as  he  lived  at  Rhodes,  the  former  was 
more  probably  the  place  of  his  birth.  He  was  originally  a  ship 
painter,  but  eventually  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  all 
the  Greek  painters  for  the  finish  of  his  works,  on  which  he 
bestowed  extraordinary  labour.  He  is  said  to  have  devoted 
seven  years  to  a  picture  of  "  Jalysus  and  his  Dog;"  and  in  304 
B.C.,  when  Demetrius  was  besieging  the  city  of  Rhodes,  he 
respected  a  certain  part  of  the  city  for  fear  he  might  injure  this 
celebrated  picture,  known  to  be  in  that  place  ;  the  foam  of  the 
dog's  mouth  in  this  picture  delighted  the  multitude.  This 
"Jalysus"  was  some  centaries  later  burnt  at  Rome  in  the  fire 
which  destroyed  the  temple  of  peace,  where  it  was  preserved. 
Protogenes  was  famous  for  his  skill  in  painting  animals. 
Among  his  most  celebrated  works  was  a  "  Satyr  reposing,"  with 
a  flute  in  his  hand.  In  this  picture  was  originally  a  quail,  which 
attracted  to  itself  so  much  admiration  that  the  painter,  disgusted 
with  the  subordinate  place  given  to  his  satyr,  painted  it  out. 


Anothi  brated  pictures  was  Nausicaa  with  her 
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collection.    It  was  burnt  in  the  fire  which  consumed  the  Palatine 

in  the  time  of  Augustus. — (Junius,  Catalogus  Artificum; 

Wornum,  Epochs  of  Painting.) — P.  X.  W. 

PROUT,  Samuel,  an  eminent  painter  in  water-colours,  was 
lorn  at  Plymouth  on  17th  September,  1783.     The  passion  for 
drawing  was  inherent  from  early  childhood.     He  sketched  every 
kind  of  picturesque  object  that  he  found  in  the  country  around 
his  native  place;  and  as  he  began  to  find  purchasers  for  his 
drawings,  he  extended  his  sketching  rambles  into  the  farther  parts 
ind  Devon,  the  bold  rocks  and  rude  cottages  of  the 
wilder  parts  of  the  former  county  having  an  especial  attraction 
for  him.     A  more  distinct  direction  was  given  to  his  artistic 
studies  by  Mr.  John  Britton  the  antiquary,  who  when  at  Ply- 
mouth making  notes  for  the  account  of  Cornwall  for  the  Beauties 
of  England,  saw  some  of  young  Prout's  sketches,  and  engaged 
him  to  make  drawings  for  his  work.     These  drawings  gave  so 
much  sat^faction  that  Mr.  Prout  was  induced  to  remove  in  1805 
to  London.     Here  lie  found  a  ready  market  at  low  prices  for  his 
water-colour  drawings,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  follow  out  a 
more  thorough  course  of  artistic  study  than  would  have  been 
practicable  in  the  country,  even  had  he  then  deemed  it  necessary. 
He  now  made  steady  progress,  but  as  yet  had  not  discovered  the 
rich  vein  of  picturesque  character  which  lay  hidden  in  the  then 
mediaeval  architecture,  and  which  he  afterwards 
'.  so  effectively.     At  this  time  his  favourite  subjects  were 
old  fishing  villages,  boats,  and  bits  of  coast  scenery,  which  he 
treated  very  effectively,  and  which  were  very  popular.     He  also 
found  profitable  employment  as  a  teacher,  and  this  led  him  to 
acquire  the  art  of  etching  in  order  to  prepare  "lessons"  for  his 
pupils  to  copy.     But  on  the  introduction  of  lithography  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  recognize  its  superiority  for  this  purpose;  and 
soon  mastering  its  technicalities,  he  published  a  long  series  of 
"  Studies,"  "  Progressive  Lessons,"  "  Rudiments  of  Landscape," 
&c,  which  were  found  very  useful  by  teachers  of  landscape- 
_'  generally,  and  extended  the  artist's  name  very  widely. 
1  .    L818   Mr.  Prout  visited  Normandy,  &C.,  and  this  his  first 
continental  tour  proved  so  prolific  in  subjects  for  his  pencil,  and 
ficial  to  his  health,  which  had  always  been  feeble,  that 
henceforth  an  annual  visit  to  the  continent  became  with  him 
almost  a  matter  of  course.     It  was  whilst  in  Normandy  that  he 
commenced  in  earnest  the  study  of  mediaeval  architecture;  and 
though  he  never  thoroughly  mastered  its  details,  he  acquired 
such  a  degree  of  power  in  rendering  its  time-worn  vestiges  as  in 
many  respects  has  never  been  equalled.     Pxout  was  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Water-colour  Painters,  and  for  a  long  series  of 
hi*  works  were  a  leading  feature  in  their  annual  exhibi- 
tions.    He  adhered  in  the  main  faithfully  to  the  old  traditions 
methods  of  working  and  technical  principles  of  the  English 
.  and  his  pictures  are  among  the 
booL     His  style  was  large,  simple,  and 
to  a  great  extent  conventional.      In' his  later  years 
he  published  two  or  three  works,  with  numerous  lithographic 
ktions  executed  by  himself,  in  order  to  ex-plain  his  views 
tice  and  principle,  of  art— "Hints  on   Light,  Shade 
ition,"  folio,   L838;  "The  Artists'  Sketch-Book;" 
"  Hints  for  Beginners,"  &c.     He  also  published  two  series  'of 
iphic  plates  in  folio,  entitled   "Facsimiles  of  Sketches 
iiv,"  and  "Sketches  in  Prance 
Switzerland,  and  Italy."     He  died  February  10,  L852.— J.  T  e! 
PROUT,   \\  ii.i.iam,  a  distinguished    Ei  ni  t   and 

|   .  iraa  born  in  1780.     He  studied  at  the  university  of 


Edinburgh,  where  he  graduated  as  M.D.  Afterwards  he  settled 
in  London,  and  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phvsi- 
He  died  April  tl,  1850.  In  chemistry  he  put  forward  the 
hypothesis  that  the  atomic  weights  or  equivalents  of  the  various 
elementary  bodies  are  multiples  of  that  of  hydrogen  by  a  whole 
Dumber.  This  view  was  made  known  in  a  paper  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  "On  the  Relation  between  the 
Specific  Gravity  of  Bodies  in  their  Gaseous  State  to  the  Weight  of 
their  Atoms."  It  has  given  rise  to  much  controversy,  but  appears 
not  to  accord  with  the  results  of  the  latest  and  most  accurate 
experiments.  Prout  thought  it  probable  that  the  elements  might 
all  turn  out  to  be  compounded  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  He 
showed  that  the  gases  may  be  arranged  in  two  series,  in  one  of 
which  the  combining  proportion  bears  the  same  ratio  to  that  of 
hydrogen  which  their  specific  gravity  does  to  that  of  the  latter 
body.  In  the  other  series  the  specific  gravity  is  only  half  as 
great,  while  oxygen  and  fluosilicic  acid  form  an  exception.  He 
is  the  author  of  one  of  the  Bridgewater  Treatises — that  on 
chemistry.  In  1822  he  produced  an  essay  on  the  changes  which 
occur  in  the  solid  part  of  the  egg  during  incubation.  He  was 
the  first  chemist  who  pointed  out  the  true  nature  and  composi- 
tion of  coprolites  or  phosphorolites.  As  a  physician  he  is  known 
for  his  valuable  researches  on  indigestion,  and  on  renal  diseases. 
He  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  earliest  appliers  of  chemistry  to 
pathology. — J.  W.  S. 

PRUDENTIUS,  Aurelius  Clemens,  a  Latin  poet  of  the 
fourth  century,  was  born  in  Spain  in  348,  either  at  Casar- 
augusta  or  Calaguris.  Having  finished  his  study  of  jurispru- 
dence he  became  an  advocate.  The  Emperor  Theodosius  invested 
him  twice  with  the  office  of  imperial  lieutenant.  It  is  improbable 
that  hy  ever  held  the  consulate,  or  any  military  dignity;  but  he 
seems  to  have  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  patrician.  About  405 
he  repaired  to  Rome,  and  afterwards  returned  to  Spain,  where 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  religious  exercises  and  retirement 
from  the  world.  It  was  in  his  fifty-seventh  year  that  he  seems 
to  have  come  to  the  resolution  of  renouncing  earthly  employments. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown.  The  little  that  we  know  of 
his  life  is  derived  from  a  brief  autobiography  in  verse  written 
as  an  introduction  to  his  works.  His  words  have  either  been 
misunderstood  in  some  cases;  or  conjectural  meanings  have  been 
put  upon  them.  His  poems  are  the  following — "  Cathcmerinon" 
(Kafln,u.'.{i»w>,  subaud.  &/*>£»),  a  collection  of  twelve  hymns  for 
different  hours  of  the  day  and  special  occasions;  "  Pcristephanon 
liber "  (ts»)  «•«£«>&>.),  fourteen  hymns  in  honour  of  so  many 
saints  who  had  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom;  "Apotheosis" 
on  the  divinity  of  Christ,  in  opposition  to  various  classes  of 
Unitarians ;  "  Hamartigenia,"  onthe  origin  of  sin  and  evil,  against 
the  Marcionites  and  Manieha\ins;  "  Psychomachia,"  representing 
the  conflict  of  good  and  evil  in  the  human  soul ;  "  Contra  Sym- 
machum  libri  duo:"  the  first  book  exposes  idolatry,  the  second 
refutes  the  grounds  of  those  who,  like  Symmachus,  wished  for  its 
restoration  ;  "  Diptychon,"  outlines  of  Bible  history.  The  authen- 
ticity of  this  poem,  which  is  inferior  to  the  others,  is  doubtful. 
The  "  Prwfatio  "  gives  an  autobiography  and  catalogue  of  his 
works;  and  the  "Epilogus"  closes  the  list.  His  hymns  are  the 
best  of  his  works,  and  give  him  a  high  rank  among  christian 
poets.  They  exhibit  feeling,  poetic  inspiration,  fire,  and  are  ex- 
pressed in  good  language.  Horace  was  evidently  the  model  whom 
Prudentius  followed;  but  he  uses  many  antique  and  barbarous 
forms  borrowed  from  ecclesiastical  Latin,  so  that  his  language  is 
in  some  respects  inferior  to  that  of  his  predecessors,  Juvencus  and 
Victorinus.  Doubtless  his  endeavour  to  avoid  heathen  admixtures 
injured  his  style.  Bentley  hyperbolically  calls  him  the  christian 
Virgil  and  Horace.  The  edition  of  his  works  by  Obbarius, 
Tubingen,  8vo,  1845,  is  the  most  convenient. — S.  I). 

PRUDIIOMME,  Louis  Marie,  journalist,  born  at  Lyons  in 
1752.  His  original  occupation  was  that  of  a  bookseller.  The 
stirring  epoch  of  the  Revolution  entirely  engrossed  his  mind,  and 
furnished  employment  for  his  pen.  In  the  ten  years  preceding 
that  event,  he  published  about  fifteen  hundred  pamphlets.  After 
virulently  assailing  Louis  XVI.,  he  turned  his  pen  against  the 
tyrant  Robespierre.  For  this  he  was  arrested,  but  succeeded  in 
escaping  from  the  capital,  to  which  he  did  not  again  return  till 
after  Robespierre's  death.  He  wrote  a  "History  of  the  Crimes  com- 
mitted during  the  Revolution;"  a  "Universal  History;"  and  a 
"  Biography  of  Remarkable  Women."  He  died  in  1830. — W.  J.  P. 

PRUDHON,  Pierre  Paul,  a  distinguished  French  painter, 
was  born  at  Clugny  in  Bourgogne,  Cth  April,  1700.     He  was  a 
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pupil  of  F.  Desvoges,  and  went  as  royal  pensioner  to  Rome, 
where  he  studied  bard  and  formed  a  close  friendship  with  Canova. 
Returning  to  France  in  1789  lie  was  for  years  constrained  to 
paint  portraits  in  miniature  and  crayons.  But  he  was  steadily 
maturing  his  powers,  and  in  1808  he  sent  to  the  Salon  his  alle- 
gory of  "Justice  and  Vengeance  pursuing  Crime,"  a  work  which 
at  once  made  him  famous,  and  which  many  French  critics  still  con- 
sider his  masterpiece.  Prudhon  died  February  10, 1S-J3. — J.  T-e. 
PRYNNE,  William,  an  English  lawyer  and  antiquarian, 
who  figured  conspicuously  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  during 
the  Commonwealth,  was  born  at  Swainswick  in  Somersetshire  in 
1000.  After  graduating  at  Oxford  in  1G20  he  studied  at  Lin- 
coln's inn  and  became  a  barrister,  and  subsequently  bencher  and 
reader  of  that  society.  He  adopted  the  puritan  doctrines,  which 
he  advocated  with  greater  zeal  than  discretion,  and  began  in 
1027  to  attack  the  prevailing  abuses  of  the  day,  as  well  as  the 
Arminianism  and  pretensions  of  Laud  and  the  high  church 
clergy.  In  1032  he  published  his  "  Histriomastix,  or  Player's 
Scourge,"  in  which  he  denounced  witli  great  virulence  theatrical 
exhibitions,  masques,  and  other  similar  entertainments.  This 
book  nave  great  offence  to  the  court;  and  the  author,  at  the 
instance  of  Laud,  was  prosecuted  before  the  star-chamber,  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  of  £5000,  to  stand  twice  in  the  pillory,  to 
lose  his  cars,  to  have  his  book  burnt  by  the  common  hangman, 
to  be  expelled  from  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  inn  and  from  the 
university  of  Oxford,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  life.  This  atro- 
cious sentence  was  executed  in  all  its  details,  but  it  failed  to 
crush  the  indomitable  spirit  of  Prynne.  He  contrived  during  his 
imprisonment  to  pnblish  severe  reflections  against  the  bishops; 
and  in  1G.J7  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "News  from  Ipswich," roused 
afresh  the  indignation  of  Laud,  and  drew  down  upon  Prynne  again 
the  vengeance  of  the  star-chamber.  He  was  once  more  condemned 
to  pay  another  fine  of  £5000,  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  to  have 
the  stumps  of  his  ears  cut  off,  and  be  branded  on  both  cheeks 
S.  L.  (Seditious  Libeller).  This  sentence  was  strictly  carried 
out,  and  the  unhappy  writer  was  imprisoned  first  in  Caernarvon, 
and  afterwards  in  Mount  Orgueil  castle  in  the  island  of  Jersey. 
There  he  remained  until  November,  1040,  when  he  was  released 
by  an  order  from  the  bouse  of  commons,  and  the  sentences 
against  him  were  declared  to  be  contrary  to  law.  He  was  soon 
after  elected  member  for  Newport  in  Cornwall,  and  was  made  a 
bencher  in  Lincoln's  inn.  In  1G47  he  was  chosen  recorder  for 
Bath.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  parliament  against  the 
hierarchy,  and  was  one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment 
against  Laud.  He  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  presbyterian 
cause,  and  strenuously  opposed  the  independent  and  republican 
party  when  they  began  to  obtain  the  ascendancy.  He  was  in 
consequence  ejected  from  the  house,  along  with  the  leading 
presbyterians,  by  the  operation  of  "Pride's  Purge,"  in  December, 
1648.  His  writings  against  Cromwell  and  his  party  caused  him 
to  be  imprisoned  in  1050,  and  two  years  later  to  be  deprived  of 
his  office  of  recorder  for  Bath.  In  1GG0  he  returned  to  his  scat 
along  with  the  other  excluded  members,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  restoration  of  the  royal  family.  He  was  elected  member 
for  Bath  in  the  healing  parliament  of  1GG0,  was  restored  to  his 
office  of  recorder,  made  one  of  the  commissioners  for  appeals, 
and  appointed  keeper  of  the  records  in  the  Tower,  an  office  for 
which  he  was  eminently  qualified.  He  died  in  October,  1GG9. 
Prynne  was  a  laborious  and  voluminous  writer.  II is  works 
amount  to  no  less  than  forty  volumes.  The  most  valuable  of 
these  are  his  "  Records  of  the  Tower,"  in  3  vols.,  and  bis  "  Par- 
liamentary Writs,"  in  i  vols.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable 
ability,  extensive  learning,  and  indefatigable  industry,  but  very 
rash,  violent,  and  injudicious. — J.  T. 

PSALM  ANAZAR,  George,  the  fictitious  name  of  a  remark- 
able literary  impostor,  who  made  a  considerable  noise  about  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  but  whose  real  name  and  family 
are  unknown.  He  is  believed  to  have  been  born  in  France  about 
1679,  and  is  said  to  have  been  educated,  first  in  a  free  school,  and 
afterwards  in  a  college  of  Jesuits.  He  held  for  some  time  the 
situation  of  tutor  to  a  young  gentleman,  but  afterwards  adopted 
a  wandering  unsettled  kind  of  life.  He  first  gave  out  that  be 
was  of  Irish  origin,  and  was  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
Saving,  the  better  to  carry  out  this  assumed  character,  stolen  a 
pilgrim's  staff  and  cloak  from  a  chapel.  He  subsequently  assumed 
various  characters  in  succession  ;  gave  himself  out  at  one  time 
for  a  Japanese,  at  another  for  a  native  of  the  island  of  Formosa; 
to  some  persons  he  professed  to  be  a  convert  to  Christianity,  to 


others  to  be  still  a  heathen,     lie  travelled  over  a  considerable 

portion  of  the  continent,  and  was  by  turns  a  soldier,  a  bi 
menial  servant,  and  a  teacher.  At  Sluys  be  was  introdu 
Brigadier  Lauder  to  one  Innes,  a  chaplain  in  a  Scutch  regiment, 
wdio  resolved  to  carry  htm  over  to  England.  Here  Psalmanazar 
was  patronized  by  the  bi  hop  of  London,  and  a  large  circle  of 
influential  friends,  who  placed  implicit  confidence  in  bis  state- 
ments, he  published  a  fabulous  account  of  the  island  of  For- 
mosa; and  in  order  to  give  colour  to  his  pretensions  be  formed  a 
new  character  and  language,  planned  a  new  religion,  and  a  divi- 
sion of  the  year  into  twenty  months.  At  length,  when  about 
thirty-two  years  of  age,  he  was  brought  under  the  influence  of 
religious  convictions,  his  character  underwent  a  great  change ;  be 
confessed  his  imposture  and  reformed  his  conduct.  He  applied 
himself  diligently  to  literary  pursuits  by  which  he  acquired  con- 
siderable reputation,  and  earned  a  comfortable  subsistence.  He 
died  in  London  in  17(1.';  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He 
wrote  for  the  Universal  History  the  portions  relating  to  ancient 
history,  except  that  of  Rome  ;  a  volume  of  essays  on  several  scrip- 
tural subjects  ;  a  version  of  the  Psalms ;  an  "  Essay  on  Min 
by  a  layman,  8vo;  and  "  Memoirs  of .  .  .  commonly  known  by  the 
nameof  George  Psalmanazar,  a  reputed  native  of  Formosa,  written 
by  himself,"  but  not  published  till  after  his  death. — J.  T. 

PTOLEMY  II.  (PiiiLAin.Li'ius)  was  son  of  Ptolemy  L,  by 
Berenice.  He  was  associated  with  his  father  in  the  government 
of  Egypt  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  i.e.  285  B.C.;  and  when  the 
latter  died,  he  became  sole  sovereign  of  an  important  and  power- 
ful kingdom.  In  his  reign  a  foundation  was  laid  for  the  high 
literary  and  scientific  importance  to  which  Egypt  attained  under 
his  successors.  Philadelphia  seems  to  have  been  of  a  pacific 
disposition;  there  were  few  wars  in  bis  time.  His  brother 
Magas  invaded  Egypt  twice,  but  gained  nothing  more  than  the 
recognition  of  his  independent  sovereignty  over  the  Cyrenaica. 
Ptolemy  was  not  inattentive  to  affairs  abroad  as  well  as  those  at 
home ;  for  he  sent  a  fleet  to  assist  the  Athenians  against  Anti- 
gonus  Gonatas,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Romans,  which 
prevented  him  from  helping  the  Carthaginians  against  them. 
Of  the  wars  between  him  and  the  king  of  Syria  little  is  known ; 
but  when  peace  was  finally  concluded  between  them,  he  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Antiocbus  III.  In  Greece  he  helped 
Aratus  with  money,  and  appears  to  have  disliked  Macedonia. 
Foreign  relations,  however,  occupied  less  of  his  attention  than 
his  own  dominions,  wdiich  he  consolidated  and  strengthened  with 
great  wisdom.  He  cleared  Upper  Egypt  of  robbers ;  founded 
Ptolemais  with  the  object  of  getting  war  elephants  from  Ethiopia; 
built  Arsinoe  and  Berenice,  places  most  important  for  expediting 
commerce;  and  sent  an  ambassador  even  to  India.  Thus  he  did 
much  towards  developing  commerce  about  the  Nile  and  Red  Sea; 
while  he  opened  up  a  route  to  distant  lands.  The  institutions 
that  shed  most  lustre  on  his  reign  were  the  museum  and  library  in 
Alexandria.  The  latter  is  said  to  have  contained  four  hundred 
thousand  rolls.  He  also  built  the  lighthouse  on  Pharos,  and  the 
royal  sepulchre.  Poets,  philosophers,  and  learned  men  were  wel- 
comed at  his  court.  He  was  an  acknowledged  lover  and  patron  of 
learning.  He  encouraged  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture,  as 
well  as  science  in  its  various  branches.  It  is  even  said  that  lie 
commanded  the  Jewish  scriptures  to  be  translated  into  Greek.  In 
short  his  reign  was  illustrious  from  the  munificent  encouragement 
given  to  men  of  letters,  poets,  and  philosophers;  from  the  splen- 
dour of  his  public  buildings,  the  extent  of  bis  dominions,  bis  vasl 
standing  army  and  fleet,  his  wealth,  and  toleration  of  Jews  and 
Greeks  equally.  He  died  247  B.C.,  after  reigning  alone  thirty- 
six  years.  But  though  his  reign  was  outwardly  prosperous,  and 
his  policy  generally  wise  and  beneficial,  his  private  character  will 
not  bear  examination.  He  put  two  brothers  to  death,  banished 
his  first  wife,  and  then  married  his  own  si>ter. — S.  D. 

PTOLEMY  IV.  (Philopatob),  son  and  successor  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  began  his  reign  with  deeds  of  blood,  222  B.C.,  by 
murdering  his  mother  Berenice,  his  brother  Magas,  and  bis 
uncle  Lysimachus.  Sosibius  was  his  minister  and  councillor,  a 
man  little  better  than  his  master,  and  unfitted  to  condii. 
affairs  of  a  great  kingdom.  Antiocbus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria, 
now  turned  bis  attention  to  the  declining  state  of  the  country 
and  the  indolence  of  its  monarch.  After  reducing  Sel 
he  went  to  Phenicia,  and  got  possession,  through  Theodotus,  of 
Tyre  and  Ptolemais.  In  consequence  of  these  hostile  proceedings 
an  army  was  collected,  and,  along  with  a  fleet,  sent  against 
Antiocbus ;  but  the  army  was  conquered,  and  Palestine,  with  a 


great  part  of  Coele-Svria,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Syrian  king, 

;•..('.  Ptolemy  marched  at  the  head  of  a  large 

army  against  Antioclius,  and  defeated  him  at  Raphia  with  great 

was  concluded  between  the  two  sovereigns, 
Ptolemy  returned  home  by  way  of  Jerusalem,  where  he  was 
refused' admission  into  the  sanctuary,  and  became  afterwards 
the  bitter  enemy  of  the  Jews  both  in  their  own  land  and  in 
Alexandria.  Some  time  after  his  return  he  murdered  his  queen 
Ar.-inuV.  His  death  took  place  205  B.C.,  after  a  reign  of  seven- 
teen vears.  The  character  of  Philopator  is  that  of  a  weak  and 
indolent  sensualist.  He  indulged  without  restraint  in  the  lowest- 
vices,  and  cared  little  for  public  affairs.  Yet  he  was  a  patron 
and  admirer  of  men  of  letters,  philosophers,  and  poets.  Sunk  as 
he  was  in  the  most  debasing  pleasures,  he  did  not  lose  all  relish 
for  learning  and  art.  His  reign  was  marked  by  imbecility;  for 
Sosibius  was  merely  an  instrument  in  gratifying  his  master, 
and  could  not  properly  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  state;  yet 
learning  flourished  and  commerce  continued  to  prosper.  Out- 
wardly the  kingdom  appeared  to  be  what  it  had  been  in  the 
preceding  reigns,  but  the  seeds  of  decay  were  being  sown  to  ripen 
and  bear  fruit  thereafter.— S.  0. 

PTOLEMY  VI.  i  raii.oMi-.TOR),  eldest  son  of  Ptolemy  V. 
The  death  of  his  father  took  place  when  he  was  a  child,  B.C.  181, 
and  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  were  managed  by  his  mother, 
Cleopatra.  On  her  decease  in  173  B.C.  Eukcus  and  Lenteus 
acted  injudiciously,  and  soon  plunged  the  country  into  a  war 
with  Antioclius  Epiphanes  of  Syria,  with  the  view  of  recovering 
the  provinces  of  Coele-Svria  and  Phenicia.  Antioclius  defeated 
the  Egyptian  army  at  Pelusium  and  advanced  to  Memphis,  170 
B.C.  Philometer  himself  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor,  who 
treated  him  with  distinction.  His  younger  brother,  who  was 
then  at  Alexandria  with  Cleopatra  his  sister,  hearing  that  Philo- 
metor  was  a  prisoner,  assumed  the  title  of  king  under  the  name 
Euergetes  II.,  and  therefore  Antioclius  laid  siege  to  his  city; 
but  the  Romans  caused  him  to  withdraw.  Having  established 
Philoraetor  at  Memphis,  the  Syrians  returned  to  their  own 
country.  After  this  the  young  king  proposed  peace  between 
himself  and  his  brother.  It  was  agreed  that  they  should  reign 
jointly,  Philometor  marrying  his  sister  Cleopatra.  The  report 
of  this  junction  led  Antioclius  to  march  again  into  Egypt.  When 
he  had  got  befure  the  walls  of  Alexandria  a  Roman  embassy 
commanded  him  to  desist,  168  B.C.  The  union  of  the  brothers 
was  not  of  long  duration.  Euergetes  expelled  Philometor  from 
Alexandria.  The  latter  then  appealed  to  the  Romans,  who  rein- 
stated him  in  the  sovereignty.  The  Roman  deputies  gave  Cyrene 
to  Euergetes ;  while  Philometor  had  Egypt  for  his  kingdom. 
But  the  restless  ambition  of  the  younger  brother  prompted  him 
to  go  to  Rome,  where  he  got  a  promise  of  Cyprus  being  added 
to  his  dominions.  The  negotiations  for  effecting  the  peaceable 
cession  of  the  island  came  to  nothing,  because  Philometor  was 
beforehand  in  having  both  a  fleet  and  army  in  the  island,  and 
defeated  his  brother,  who  fell  into  his  power,  but  was  again  par- 
doned on  condition  that  he  should  keep  himself  within  Cyrene. 
Ptolemy  a  dsted  Alexander  Balas  against  Demetrius  Soter,  and 
gave  him  his  daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  an  attempt  upon  his  life  by  Alexander's  minister 
Ammonius,  he  concluded  a  peace  with  Demetrius,  son  of  the 
dethroned  monarch,  and  transferred  his  daughter  from  Alexander 
to  him.  Ptolemy  soon  became  master  of  all  Syria,  and  estab- 
lished Demetrius  on  the  throne.  Alexander  advancing  against 
the  two  was  routed;  but  Philometor  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse.  His  death  took  place  14G  B.C.,  after  a  reign  of  thirty- 
five  years.  It  is  creditable  to  Ptolemy  that  he  received  and 
protected  a  great  number  of  Jews,  who  settled  at  Ileliopolis  in 
his  reign.  He  was  a  humane  and  wise  king,  of  a  pacific  and 
generous  disposition.     Egypt  flourished  under  his  sway. — S.  D. 

PTOLEMY  VIII.  (Soter  II.  or  Lathybus)  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Ptolemy  Physcon  by  Cleopatra.  His  mother  had  been 
appointed  to  succeed  to  the  throne,  and  wished  to  have  the 
younger  son,  Ptolemy  Alexander,  co-regent  She  was  compelled, 
however,  by  popular  feeling  to  take  Lathyrus  instead.  It  was 
a  piece  of  policy  in  Cleopatra  to  force  Ptolemy  to  repudiate  his 
sister  Cleopatra,  to  whom  he  was  married,  and  take  Selene 
instead.  After  reigning  together  not  very  harmoniously  for 
several  years  an  insurrection  was  excited  at  Alexandria 
the  son,  whom  the  mother  accused  of  a  design  upon  her  life. 
He  fled  to  Cyprus  and  established  himself  there.  He  was  not, 
however,  inactive.     Having  landed  in  Syria,  103  B.C.,  with  an 


army  to  support  Ttolemais  and  Gaza  against  Alexander  Jannams, 
he  defeated  the  latter  and  took  possession  of  those  cities.  But 
Cleopatra  sent  an  army  against  lain,  and  reduced  Ptolemais  and 
Phenicia,  compelling  Lathyrus  to  retire  to  Cyprus,  101  B.C.  In 
disputes  between  the  Syrian  princes  mother  and  son  took  opposite 
sides.  When  Cleopatra  died,  and  Alexander  was  expelled  from 
Egypt,  89  B.C.,  Lathyrus  was  recalled  and  reigned  over  Egypt 
till  his  death.  He  had  been  absent  eighteen  years.  In  this 
latter  part  of  his  reign  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt  revolted,  and  was 
besieged  for  three  years  before  it  was  taken.  The  conqueror 
reduced  it  to  ruins.  After  holding  the  sovereignty  for  the  period 
of  eight  years  after  his  return,  he  died  81  B.C.  His  entire  reign 
lasted  thirty-five  and  a  half  years,  from  117  to  81  b.c.  Ptolemy 
Lathyrus  seems  to  have  been  a  king  of  mild  and  humane  disposi- 
tion. He  was  not  energetic,  bold,  or  warlike ;  but  he  was  com- 
monly just  and  upright.  The  kingdom  was  better  managed  by 
him  than  by  his  mother  and  brother.  In  one  instance  at  least 
he  acted  wrongly,  in  sending  troops  to  assist  Antioclius  Cyzicenus 
against  the  Jews  contrary  to  his  mother's  desire.  That  action, 
more  than  any  other,  led  to  his  expulsion  from  the  kingdom. 
Like  his  brother  he  was  not  cruel,  but  he  was  somewhat  weak, 
else  he  would  not  so  readily  have  parted  with  his  beloved  wife 
Cleopatra.— S.  D. 

PTOLEMY,  Claudius,  the  most  eminent  astronomer  of 
antiquity  after  Hipparchus.  He  flourished  at  Alexandria  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus,  but  the  exact  time 
and  place  of  his  birth  are  uncertain.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
celebrated  work  on  astronomy,  entitled  /j.x.Br,fj.a.nxii  0-Cvtu.Iis,  or 
the  "Mathematical  Syntaxis,"  which  Theon  subsequently  desig- 
nated by  the  appellation  of  fjs.iya.Xr,  <rCvru.li;,  or  "  Great  Syntaxis," 
whence  the  Arabic  title  of  Almagest  by  which  the  work  was 
generally  known  in  the  middle  ages.  The  "Syntaxis"  contains 
nearly  all  that  is  known  respecting  the  ancient  astronomy.  It  is 
divided  into  thirteen  books.  In  the  first  book  the  author  treats 
of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  which  he  demonstrates  to  be  spherical, 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  other  fundamental  elements. 
The  second  book  is  devoted  to  an  investigation  of  the  length  of 
the  day,  and  the  position  of  the  ecliptic  with  respect  to  the 
horizon  in  different  latitudes.  In  book  third  the  tropical  and 
sidereal  years  are  discussed,  and  the  elements  of  the  solar  orbit 
are  investigated.  In  this  book  Ptolemy  gives  a  clear  exposition 
of  the  circumstances  upon  which  the  equation  of  time  depends. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  subsequent  astronomers  continued  not- 
withstanding to  form  an  erroneous  conception  of  the  equation  of 
time,  until  Flamsteed  again  explained  its  real  nature.  Books 
fourth  and  fifth  are  devoted  to  the  moon.  In  the  latter  of  these 
two  books  the  author  gives  an  account  of  his  discovery  of  the 
inequality  of  the  moon's  longitude,  to  which  modern  astrono- 
mers have  applied  the  name  of  the  Evection.  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  astronomy  the  moon's  position  in  the  celestial  sphere 
was  determined  solely  during  the  occurrence  of  eclipses,  on  which 
occasions  the  inequality  of  the  evection  vanishes,  or  rather  is 
confounded  with  the  principal  inequality  in  longitude  depending 
on  the  eccentricity  of  the  lunar  orbit.  But  when  Ptolemy  pro- 
ceeded to  observe  the  moon  in  quadratures  with  an  instrument 
constructed  for  that  purpose,  he  encountered  a  series  of  irregu- 
larities in  the  moon's  longitude,  which  he  was  unable  to  account 
for  by  the  principal  inequality,  the  magnitude  of  which  had  been 
already  determined  by  Hipparchus;  and  in  this  way  he  was  led 
to  his  important  discovery  of  the  evection,  an  achievement  which 
would  alone  suffice  to  secure  for  him  a  place  among  the  great 
astronomers  of  all  time.  The  sixth  book  of  the  "Syntaxis"  is 
devoted  to  the  subject,  of  eclipses.  Books  seventh  and  eighth 
treat  of  the  stars  and  the  milky  way.  The  former  of  these 
books  contains  a  catalogue  exhibiting  the  longitudes  and  latitudes 
of  one  thousand  and  twenty-two  stars.  The  remainder  of  the 
work  is  devoted  to  the  theory  of  the  planets,  which  Ptolemy  had 
the  merit  of  first  establishing  upon  the  principles  of  the  epicy- 
clical  theory.  In  the  "Syntaxis"  the  earth  is  supposed  to  be 
placed  immovable  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  while  the 
heavenly  bodies  really  revolve  around  it  in  the  manner  indicated 
by  their  apparent  motions.  This  arrangement  of  the  great 
bodies  of  the  universe  was  termed  in  consequence  the  Ptolemaic 
system,  although  it  is  in  reality  of  much  higher  antiquity  than 
the  time  of  Ptolemy.  Besides  the  "  Syntaxis,"  Ptolemy  com- 
posed works  on  chronology  and  geography.  The  treatise  on 
geography  contains  a  statement  of  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of 
all  the  principal  places  in  the  world  known  in  the  author's  time. 
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It  continued  to  be  the  chief  book  of  reference  on  the  subject 
until  the  maritime  discoveries  of  the  nations  of  Western  Europe, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  led  to  its  disuse.  It  may  be  mentioned 
in  conclusion,  that  a  beautiful  Greek  and  French  edition  of  the 
"Svntaxis"  was  published  by  Halma  at  Paris  in  1813. — B.  G. 

PUBLICOLA.     See  Valerius. 

PUBLIUS  SYRUS,  a  dramatic  writer  and  moralist,  was  a 
native  of  Syria,  and  was  brought  to  Rome  in  his  boyhood  in  the 
condition  of  a  slave.  His  master,  charmed  with  his  wit  and 
agreeable  manners,  gave  him  a  good  education  and  enfranchised 
him.  He  then  began  to  write  mimes  or  burlettas,  in  which 
mimicry  and  grimace  supplied  the  place  of  a  regularly  developed 
plot.  Coming  to  Rome  about  the  year  44  B.C.,  he  challenged 
all  the  dramatic  poets  to  a  literary  contest,  and  in  the  judgment 
of  Julius  Csesar  triumphed  over  them  all.  About  the  time  of 
his  death  nothing  is  known.  His  mimes  are  lost,  but  a  collec- 
tion of  hi3  sentences,  or  moral  maxims,  extracted  from  them,  is 
still  extant ;  it  is  usually  printed  with  Phaedrus'  Fables.  His 
writings  were  highly  valued  for  centuries.  Seneca  speaks  of 
them  in  terms  of  strong  eulogy,  and  St.  Jerome  states  that  they 
were  read  in  his  time  in  the  public  schools  of  the  empire. — T.  A. 

PUFFENDORF,  Samuel,  one  of  the  most  eminent  jurists 
and  moral  philosophers  of  Germany,  was  the  son  of  a  Lutheran 
clergyman,  and  born  in  1632,  probably  in  Fleb,  a  village  near 
Chemnitz,  of  which  the  father  was  pastor.  His  father  and 
grandfather,  as  well  as  his  uncles  both  on  the  father  and  mother 
side,  were  ministers  of  the  Lutheran  church.  Samuel  was  also 
educated  for  the  profession  which  had  been  adorned  by  so  many 
members  of  his  family.  Having  acquired  a  certain  amount  of 
elementary  knowledge  at  Grimma,  one  of  the  schools  founded 
by  the  elector  of  Saxony  in  1550,  he  entered  the  university  of 
Leipsic  as  a  theological  student.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years 
his  distaste  for  the  ministry  became  so  confirmed,  that  he  resolved 
upon  relinquishing  his  purpose.  The  fame  of  Erhard  Weighel 
as  a  mathematical  professor,  attracted  Puffendorf  to  Jena.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  of  1657  he  devoted  himself,  under  the  tuition  of 
Weighel,  to  the  study  of  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics. 
The  professor  soon  discovered  that  his  pupil  possessed  not  only 
the  precision,  strength,  and  fixedness  of  mind  requisite  for 
grappling  with  the  abstruse  calculations  of  the  exact  sciences, 
but  in  addition  to  these  gifts,  a  remarkable  talent  for  that  large 
and  synthetic  reasoning,  by  which  alone  probable  evidence  may 
he  made  contributory  to  science.  Weighel  was  the  first  to 
recommend  him  to  devote  his  mind  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence. 
That  this  suggestion  was  carried  out  so  fully  and  so  well,  is 
owing  very  much  to  the  mere  accident  of  Puffendorfs  imprison- 
ment, which  happened  in  this  manner.  In  the  year  1658  M. 
Coyel,  a  Swedish  gentleman  of  rank,  represented  Sweden  in  the 
capital  of  Denmark  as  its  accredited  ambassador.  Puffendorf 
having  obtained  the  appointment  of  governor  and  tutor  to  the 
ambassador's  children,  quitted  Jena  for  Copenhagen.  Soon 
after  joining  the  legation,  war  broke  out  between  the  two  king- 
doms; the  capital  of  the  northern  crown  was  invested  by  the 
Swedes;  the  whole  family  and  attendants  of  the  ambassador, 
including  Puffendorf,  were  taken  prisoners  and  kept  eight  months 
in  close  confinement.  Not  being  allowed  to  see  any  one,  he 
sought  to  mitigate  the  oppressive  dulness  of  continued  solitude 
by  meditating  on  the  writings  of  Grotius  andllobbes,  and  elabo- 
rating out  of  those  materials  a  system  of  his  own.  From  this 
time  forth  the  mind  of  Puffendorf  was  devoted  principally  to 
the  moral  and  juridical  sciences.  The  little  treatise  which  he 
wrote  during  his  imprisonment  was  not  originally  designed  for 
publication;  but  some  years  afterwards,  while  residing  in  Hol- 
land, Puffendorf  read  it  to  a  friend,  and  upon  his  advice  revised 
the  whole  work  and  published  it  in  1660  at  the  Hague.  The 
author  called  it  "  Elementa  Jurisprudent ix  Universalis."'  The 
happy  influences  of  his  early  mathematical  training,  are  con- 
spicuous in  the  severity  of  his  reasoning  and  the  unity  of  his 
system.  It  was  an  attempt  to  adapt  the  geometrical  method  to 
the  science  of  jurisprudence  by  deducing  in  unbroken  sequence 
from  axiomatic  principles  and  with  the  concession  of  a  few 
simple  postulates,  a  series  of  propositions  which  taken  together 
would  have  the  irresistible  force  of  demonstration.  This  was 
his  first,  but  not  his  greatest  work.  It  was  dedicated  to  Charles 
Lewis  the  elector  palatine,  who  was  so  favourably  impressed 
with  the  author's  talent,  that  he  was  induced  soon  afterwards  to 
found  a  new  professorship  in  the  university  of  Heidelberg  for  the 
delivering  of  lectures  on  the  law  of  nature  and  nations.     The 


high  honour  of  inaugurating  that  chair,  was  conferred  by  the 
elector  on  Puffendorf.  The  fame  of  his  lectures  soon  drew  around 
him  a  throng  of  students.  Baron  de  Bomebourg,  chancellor  to 
the  elector  of  Mentz,  after  failing  to  persuade  Conringius,  Boeder, 
and  Rachelius  to  compile  a  methodical  body  of  jurisprudence, 
at  last  found  in  Puffendorf  a  willing  and  masterly  worker,  who 
accomplished  the  task  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  About 
this  time  the  professor  devoted  his  attention  to  the  political 
structure  and  constitutional  defects  of  the  German  confederacy. 
His  boldness  in  exposing  the  evils  of  a  government  in  which  the 
sovereign  power  was  filtered  away  on  dukedoms,  electorates, 
kingdoms,  and  republics,  was  not  equal  to  the  hazard  of  pub- 
lishing his  strictures  in  the  country  where  those  evils  flourished. 
He  therefore  sent  the  manuscript  to  his  brother,  Isaiah  Puffen- 
dorf, who  was  at  that  time  the  Swedish  ambassador  in  France, 
with  a  request  that  if  published  it  should  go  forth  anonymously 
or  under  a  pseudonym.  Accordingly,  after  having  been  sub- 
mitted to  Mezeray,  it  was  published  at  Genoa  with  this  title — 
"  Severini  de  Mozambano,  De  Statu  Imperii  Germanici."  Though 
written  in  the  Latin  tongue  its  popularity  became  in  a  short 
time  so  great  that  English,  French,  and  German  translations  of 
it  were  extensively  circulated.  The  anticipations  of  the  author 
were  verified,  as  to  the  impression  the  doctrines  promulgated  in 
the  treatise  would  make  upon  his  countrymen,  by  the  acrimo- 
nious and  violent  manner  in  which  they  were  assailed.  When 
it  transpired  that  Puffendorf  was  the  writer  of  the  book,  the 
general  indignation  was  mingled  with  alarm  lest  the  youths  of 
Germany  should  be  indoctrinated  into  such  political  heresies. 
Fortunately  an  opportunity  soon  offered  itself  by  which  Puffen- 
dorf could  leave  his  native  country,  where  he  had  fallen  into  sad 
disrepute,  for  a  sphere  of  usefulness  more  worthy  of  his  labours. 
In  the  year  1667  Charles  XI.  of  Sweden  established  the  univer- 
sity of  Lunden  in  Schonen,  and  three  years  after  it  was  founded 
invited  Puffendorf  to  become  the  first  professor  in  that  university 
of  the  laws  of  nations.  Apart  from  the  much  larger  emoluments 
of  this  office,  Puffendorf  was  glad  for  other  reasons  to  accept  the 
proposal.  It  was  about  two  years  after  his  removal  to  Lunden 
that  he  gave  to  the  world  his  opus  magnum,  entitled  "  De  Jure 
Xatura;  et  Gentium."  This  is  the  book  by  which  he  is  popularly 
known,  and  upon  the  topics  therein  treated  no  authority  is  cited 
with  more  respect.  The  title  was  no  doubt  suggested  by  that 
which  Grotius  gave  to  his  celebrated  work — De  Jure  Belli  et 
Pacis.  Puffendorf  might  with  propriety  be  regarded  as  the 
disciple  of  Grotius,  and  though  not  so  original  a  thinker  as  his 
master,  excelled  him  in  precision  and  method.  The  work  was 
originally  published  in  an  abridged  form  under  a  different  name, 
viz.,  "  The  Duties  of  a  Man  as  a  Citizen."  The  enlarged  edition 
was  first  published  in  Frankfort-on-the-Maine.  Charles  XI. 
now  entertained  a  still  higher  esteem  for  Puffendorf,  and  pro- 
moted him  to  the  office  of  royal  historiographer,  with  the  rank 
and  title  of  councillor  of  state.  But  as  a  historian,  his  success 
was  not  worthy  of  his  fame  or  equal  to  his  opportunities.  He 
was  too  much  a  philosopher,  and  too  little  a  historian,  to  com- 
pose a  philosophical  history.  He  compiled  assiduously  and  nar- 
rated faithfully,  but  with  no  greater  results  than  might  be 
expected  from  an  intelligent  librarian.  His  first  effort  in  this 
department  was  a  "  History  of  Sweden,  from  the  expedition  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  into  Germany  until  the  death  of  Queen 
Charlotte."  The  elector  of  Brandenburg,  Frederick  William, 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  king  of  Sweden  that  the  royal  his- 
toriographer might  be  allowed  to  remove  temporarily  to  Berlin, 
for  the  purpose  of  writing  a  history  of  the  life  and  reign  of  the 
elector.  The  final  result  of  the  negotiation  was,  that  Puffendorf 
collected  and  put  together  in  nineteen  volumes  the  "Commen- 
tarii  de  rebus  gestis  Fredrici  Gulielmi  Magni  Electoris  Bran- 
denburgici,"  and  thereby  secured  an  annuity  of  two  thousand 
crowns.  It  was  his  intention  to  return  to  Sweden  for  the  purpose 
of  continuing  his  historical  researches,  but  he  was  taken  ill  in 
Berlin  and  expired  in  October,  1604. — G.  H.  P. 

PDGET,  1'ii:i:i:k  Pall,  called  the  French  Michelangelo  on 
account  of  his  eminence  as  a  sculptor,  painter,  and  architect, 
was  born  at  Marseilles  in  1622,  and  died  there  on  the  2nd  of 
December,  1694.— J.  T-e. 

PUGUE,  William  Owen.  U.S.A.,  D.C.L.,  a  famous 
lexicographer,  was  born  at  Tyn  y  Bryn,  Merionethshire,  August 
7.    1759.     He  received  his  early  education   at  a  school  near 
Manchester,  and  at  seventeen  came  to  reside  in  London, 
in  the  metropolis  that  he,  through  the  Gwyneddigion  (North 
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lovor.  »,  with  Owen  Jones,  and  in  conjunc- 

s  of  Davydd  ap  Gwilym.     The 
work  of  his  life  was  his  "Welsh  and  English  Dicti 
on  which  be  began  to  labo  t  in  L785,  and  to  which  he  devoted 
the  gi  :  his  time  for  eighteen  years.     The  result  of 

his  industry  was  a  work  unsurpassed  in  its  own  peculiar  pro- 
ud from  which  we  cannot  but  gain  an  impression  of 
ss  of  the  Welsh  language,  and  at   the  same  time 
of  the  marvellous  energy  of  the  lexicographer  ;  for  whilst  John- 
lish  dictionary  contains  fifty-eight  thousand 
■s  contains  above  one  hundred  thousand.     Nor  was 
this  work  by  any  means  the  only  fruit  of  his  literary  labours. 
Be  assisted  in  editing  three  volumes  of  the  Myvyrian  Archeology 
ther  works  of  his  were  "Historical  notes  of  celebrated 
men  among  the  Ancient  Britons,"  an  agricultural  treatise  called 
'■  Trin  Tir,"  also  "  Coll  Gwynva,"  which  was  a  translation  into 
of  Milton's   Paradise   Lost.      He  edited  the   Cumbrian 
:  and  contributed  articles  to  other  journals. — D.  T. 
PUGIN,   Augtjstin,  a  celebrated   architectural  draftsman, 
born  about  170-',  was  a  native  of  France,  but  soon  after  the 
revolutionary  outbreak  came  to  London,  and  obtained  employ- 
ment in  the  office  of  Nash,  the  architect  of  Regent  Street  and 
Buckingham  palace.     His  spare  hours  he  occupied  in  making 
architectural  drawings  for  publishers.     Having  thus  formed  a 
connection    he  left   Nash   and  opened   a  sort   of   architectural 
atelier,  where  he  trained  students  and  prepared  designs,  and 
from  which  emanated  his  well-known  works.     The  first  of  these, 
in  which  he  brought  his   knowledge  of  mediaeval  architecture 
to  bear,  was  his  "Specimens  of  Gothic  Architecture,  selected 
from  various  ancient  edifices  in  England,"  two  folio  and  quarto 
volumes  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  plates,  1821-23,  a  work 
which  did  much  to  extend  and  strengthen  the  growing  taste  for 
the  architecture  of  the  middle  ages.     Other  works  were  "Archi- 
tectural Illustrations  of  the  Buildings  of  London,"  2  vols,  folio 
and  quarto,  1824;  and  "Specimens  of  the  Architectural  Anti- 
quities of  Normandy,"  folio  and  quarto,  1825-28,  both  of  which 
were  published  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  John  Britton,  while  in 
the  last  he  was  assisted  by  his  son,  W.  N.  Pugin,  as  draftsman, 
and  John  and  Henry  lc  Keux,  as  engravers.     His  "Gothic  Orna- 
ments," and  ''Paris  and  its  Environs,"  were  also  joint  productions 
with  his  son.     Pugin  died  December  19,  1832. — J.  T-e. 

PUGIX.  AuGUSTtN  Welby  Northmore,  son  of  Augustin 
Pugin,  was  born  in  London,  March  1,  1812.     He  learned  archi- 
tectural drawing  in  his  father's  office,  and  whilst  quite  a  child 
acquired  remarkable  facility  with  his  pencil.     He  made  many 
of  the  drawings  in  his  father's  Antiquities  of  Normandy,  and 
assisted  him  in  other  works.      But  his  impetuous  temper  led 
him  to  seek  other  occupation,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was 
employed  as  a  designer  by  Messrs.  Rundell  and  Bridge,  the  cele- 
brated silversmiths.     Within  a  short  time  he  was  at  work  with 
an  upholsterer,  designing  Gothic  furniture  for  Windsor  castle ; 
and  then  assisting  Messrs.  Grieves  the  scene-painters  in  painting 
architectural  scenes  for  Covent  Garden  theatre.     He  next  started 
a  manufactory  of  Gothic  carvings  and  ornamental  work,  but  this 
soon  came  to  an  end.     Pugin  was  not  yet  twenty,  but  he  was 
already  a  widower.      He    quickly  married  again,   removed  to 
iry  in  order  to  establish  himself  as  a  regular  architect, 
and  there  built  himself  an  odd  inconvenient  residence,  which  he 
meant  to  serve  as  an  example  of  the  suitability  of  a  Gothic 
dwelling   for   modern    wants.      He  was  constantly  travelling, 
sketching,  and  note-making,  and  he  now  set  himself  resolutefy 
ire  his  memoranda  for  publication.     His  first  work  was 
us  for  Gothic  Furniture  in  the  style  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury." 4  to,  IK:;;,;   and  this  was  quickly  followed  by  "Designs 
k  in  the  style  of  the  fifteenth  ami  slx- 
"De  igns  for  Gold  and  Silversmiths' 
Work,"  and  "  Ancient  Timber  Houses,"  1836.     About  this  time 
Mr.  Pogin  joined  the  Roman  catholic  church,  and  henceforth  all 
his  views  on  architecture  and  art  generally  were  coloured  by  his 
ieal  sentiments.     He  held,  and  took  every  means  of  pub- 
lishing his  opinion,  that  the  only  true  architecture  was  that 

uidance  of  the 
catholic  church,  and  that  only  by  c.-t  ti  pagan"  models 

and  humbly  and   dutifully  following  in   the  footsteps  of  our 
catholi  dow  hope  to  bring  about  a  revival 

ore.     The,e  views  t  forth  with 

strange  vehemence  of  language  and  great  argumentative  dexterity 


in  his  "  Contrasts;  or  a  Parallel  between  the  noble  edifices  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  similar  buildings,  of  the 
present  decay  of  taste,"  1836  ;  "True  Principles  of  Pointed  or 
Christian  Architecture,"  1841  ;  and  "Apology  for  the  Revival 

of  Christian  Architecture,"  1843.  The  publication  of  these 
works  formed  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Gothic  revival.  Tho 
ground  had  been  well  prepared  for  the  appreciation  of  Gothic 
architecture,  by  the  publications  of  Carter,  Britton,  Hickman, 
and  others,  not  least  among  whom  was  Mr.  Pugin's  father; 
whilst  for  the  specially  ecclesiastical  phase  the  recent  revival  of 
medievalism  in  ritual  and  taste,  which  was  already  spreading 
widely  among  both  clergy  and  laity,  insured  a  welcome  recogni- 
tion. Mr.  Pugin  became,  therefore,  at  once  the  supreme  authority 
with  the  "ecclesiologists,"  and  his  writings  the  generally-accepted 
text-books  for  students.  At  the  same  time  he  obtained  rapid 
and  extraordinary  success  as  a  practising  architect.  His  em- 
ployment as  a  church  architect  was  almost  exclusively  among 
Roman  catholics,  because  it  was  understood  that  he  declined  to 
build  protestant  churches.  But  though  thus  limited,  he  in  the 
few  years  he  was  in  practice  erected  no  fewer  than  forty-two 
churches,  of  which  five  (St.  Marie,  Derby;  St.  Chad,  Birming- 
ham; St.  George,  Southwark  ;  Enniscorthy,  and  Killarney)  were 
cathedrals,  and  had  their  connected  bishop's  houses  and  collegiate 
buildings;  whilst  others,  like  St.  Giles,  Cheadle,  were  decorated 
with  extraordinary  splendour.  Mr.  Pugin  designed  several  con- 
vents, monasteries,  priories,  colleges,  and  schools  on  an  extensive 
scale  in  various  parts  of  England ;  but  mostly  only  a  portion  of 
each  was  erected,  the  remainder,  and  often  to  his  great  annoy- 
ance the  more  ornamental  portions,  being  left  till  adequate  funds 
could  be  obtained.  Among  his  works  not  directly  ecclesiastical 
may  be  mentioned  tho  extensive  alterations  executed  at  Alton 
Towers  for  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  for  whom  he  also  built 
a  church,  monastery,  and  schools,  near  the  mansion;  and  the 
splendid  church  already  mentioned  at  Cheadle.  During  the  last 
few  years  of  his  life  Pugin's  commissions  as  a  builder  of  Roman 
catholic  churches  had  somewhat  abated,  owing,  as  would  seem, 
partly  to  his  waywardness  of  temper,  but  more  to  differences  of 
opinion  with  authoritative  members  of  the  body.  But  he  was 
fully  occupied  in  another  way.  To  him  was  intrusted  by  Sir 
Charles  Barry  the  designing  of  the  internal  mouldings,  groinings, 
fittings,  furniture,  and  decorations  of  the  New  palace  of  West- 
minster, and  his  peculiar  taste  is  stamped  on  every  part  of  the 
interior  of  that  vast  structure.  He  was  also  busily  engaged  in 
designing  ecclesiastical  metal-work  and  stained-glass  windows 
for  the  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Hardman  of  Birmingham,  with 
whom  he  was  understood  to  have  commercial  relations.  He  also 
found  time  to  publish  a  "  Glossary  of  Ecclesiastical  Ornament," 
1844;  "Floriated  Ornaments,"'  1849;  a  treatise  on  "Chancel 
Screens,"  1851;  and  one  or  two  theological  and  controversial 
brochures ;  and  he  took  a  chief  part  in  organizing  the  ecclesio- 
logical  display  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  at  which  Exhi- 
bition he  also  served  as  a  juror.  And  amidst  all  this  enormous 
labour  and  activity  of  mind  and  body,  he  was,  though  a  third 
time  married,  leading  a  life  of  semi-rnonastic  asceticism,  at  least 
whenever  he  was  at  his  residence,  St.  Augustin's,  Ramsgate, 
where  he  had  built  for  himself  a  church  and  college,  as  well  as  a 
house,  and  where  his  days  were  pretty  equally  divided  between 
service  in  the  church  and  work  in  the  study.  It  would  have 
been  hardly  possible  for  any  man  to  crowd  such  an  amount  of 
labour  and  mental  strain  into  the  few  working  years  of  a  life 
that  had  not  yet  reached  forty,  without  imminent  peril ;  but 
Pugin  had  other  sources  of  excitement  and  anxiety.  He  had 
early  and  eagerly  adopted  the  Romish  faith,  and  denounced  with 
the  zeal  of  a  fervid  convert  all  who  did  not  follow  him.  But 
disappointment  necessarily  followed  overwrought  expectation. 
He  tried  to  reform  wdiat  he  thought  ritual  and  ceremonial  errors 
in  the  practice  of  the  church  he  had  joined,  and  of  course  was 
unheeded  or  rebuked.  His  views  with  respect  to  the  church  he 
had  quitted  underwent  modification.  He  even  went  so  far  as 
to  write  "  An  Apology  for  the  Separated  Church  of  England," 
which  he  hoped  would  bring  about  a  reconciliation  of  the  two 
churches,  but  the  work  was  suppressed  by  authority,  and  even- 
tually his  mind  gave  way.  He  was  at  first  placed  in  a  public 
asylum,  but  after  a  time  removed  to  a  private  establishment, 
and  then,  being  a  little  restored,  taken  to  his  own  house  at  St. 
Augustin's,  where  he  died  September  14,  1852.  The  govern- 
ment settled  a  pension  of  £100  a  year  on  his  widow.  II is 
professional  friends  and  admirers  have  subscribed  a  fund  sufii- 
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cient  to  endow  a  Pugin  Bcholarship  for  a  travelling  student,  to  bo 
elected  by  the  Institute  of  British  Architects.  Pngin's  perma- 
nent fame  will  be  lower  both  as  an  architect  and  a  writer  than  his 
enthusiastic  admirers  will  readily  allow,  lie  was  a  man  of  genius, 
great  mental  activity,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  marvellous  industry. 
Unt  he  was  of  too  impetuous  a  temperament — too  impatient  of 
continuous  labour — and  too  incapable  of  sustained  and  compre- 
hensive thought — to  carry  out  any  really  great  original  work, 
or  master  .ill  the  parts  of  any  complicated  problem.  His  build- 
ings and  bis  books  have  alike  the  character  of  incompleteness 
and  importer  tion,  but  they  bear  evidence  of  being  the  productions 
of  a  man  of  remarkable  endowments.  Of  the  influence  of  Pugin 
on  the  architectural  mind  of  his  time,  every  new  church  and  every 
restoration  of  an  old  one  is  a  witness. — J.  T-e. 

PUJOL,  Alexandre  Denis  Abel  de,  a  French  historical 
painter,  was  born  at  Valenciennes,  January  30,  1785.  lie  was 
a  scholar  of  David,  and  won  the  grand  prize  of  Pome  in  1811. 
Abel  de  Pujol  was,  perhaps,  the  most  faithful  of  the  disciples 
of  David,  and  the  most  zealous  in  maintaining  his  traditions  and 
defending  his  memory.  He  was  at  the  same  time  fortunate  in 
securing  the  patronage  of  every  successive  government  during 
his  long  career.  But  whilst  this  afforded  him  abundant  employ- 
ment on  a  large  scale — his  works  decorating  the  palaces  and 
churches  of  the  capital  and  the  museums  of  the  provinces — it  gave 
a  constrained  semi-official  and  conventional  character  to  every- 
thing he  did.  His  chief  works  are  the  "  Renaissance  of  the 
Arts,"  on  the  grand  staircase  of  the  Louvre;  the  "Preaching 
of  St.  Stephen"  in  the  apse  of  St.  Denis;  and  the  great  frescoes 
in  the  chapel  of  St.  Roch  at  Saint-Sulpice,  with  various  works 
at  Versailles,  Fontaincbleau,  &c.  Abel  de  Pujol  succeeded  Baron 
Gros  as  member  of  the  Academic  des  Beaux-Arts  in  1835.  He 
died  September  28,  18G1.— J.  T-e. 

l'ULCI,  Luigi,  a  distinguished  Italian  poet,  was  born  in 
1  131.  He  was  a  native  of  Florence,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
friendship  and  patronage  of  the  celebrated  Lorenzo  de  Medici. 
His  great  work  is  the  "Morgante  Maggiore,"  a  sort  of  epic 
romance,  half  serious  half  comic  in  its  style,  which  takes  its 
name  from  the  giant  Morgante,  one  of  the  characters  introduced. 
The  rest  of  the  works  of  Pulci  consist  of  sonnets  and  poems  now 
little  known.     He  died  in  1187.— D.  M. 

PULGAIt,  FERNANDO  DEL,  a  Spanish  historian,  bom  pro- 
bably about  1436.  He  was  educated  at  the  court  of  John  II. 
of  Castile,  and  became  secretary  to  Henry  IV.,  and  afterwards 
to  Isabella,  who  also  appointed  him  historiographer  to  the  court. 
The  portion  of  his  chronicle  previous  to  1482  is  of  little  value, 
owing  to  its  inaccuracies.  But  in  the  subsequent  portion,  nar- 
rating events  many  of  which  passed  under  his  own  eye,  he  may 
be  considered  trustworthy.  Unfortunately,  it  does  not  come 
down  to  the  fall  of  Granada,  although  we  know  that  he  was 
alive  at  that  time.  Another  work,  for  which  probably  he 
ed  materials  while  composing  his  chronicle,  is  entitled 
'■  Claros  Varones  de  Castilla,"  a  series  of  biographical  sketches 
of  forty-six  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  age  of  Henry  IV., 
among  others  the  king  himself,  Count  Haco,  and  Rodrigo  Man- 
rigue.  He  also  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  "  Coplas  of  Mingo 
;o  ;"  a  report  to  Queen  Isabella  on  the  History  of  Granada, 
after  the  capture  of  the  city ;  and  a  series  of  thirty-two  letters, 
-ed  to  various  persons.  He  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Hernan  Perez  del  Pulgar,  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  a  chro- 
nicle of  Gonzalo  de  Cordova,  1584. — F.  M.  W. 

PULLUS,  PULLEN,  or  PULLEYNE,  Robertas,  the 
restorer  of  learning  at  Oxford  in  the  twelfth  century,  appears,  if 
a  statement  made  by  the  continuatorof  Bcde  may  be  trusted,  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Exeter.  He  repaired  to  Paris,  and  at  that 
great  university,  then  at  the  height  of  its  fame  and  popularity, 
mastered  all  the  learning  of  the  age.  Returning  to  England 
he  settled  at  Oxford  in  1134,  where,  ever  since  the  dispersion 
of  the  students  in  the  time  of  Harold  I.,  the  university  had  been 
all  but  extinct;  and  opening  a  school,  lectured  daily  on  the  holy 
scriptures,  and  preached  with  great  power  to  the  students  on 
Sundays.  Disciples  flocked  to  him  in  crowds;  other  learned 
men  began  to  lecture;  King  Henry  gave  strenuous  encourage- 
ment; and  the  university  woke  up  at  once  from  its  long  torpor 
into  vigorous  intellectual  life.  The  fame  of  Pullen  spread  widely, 
and  he  was  summoned  to  Rome  by  Innocent  II.  In  1144  he 
was  made  a  cardinal  by  Lucius  II.,  and  soon  after  appointed 
chancellor  of  the  Roman  church,  lie  was  loved  and  honoured 
by  St.  Bernard,  one  of  whose  letters,  No.  334,  is  addressed  to 
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him.  "  LTp  to  this  time,"  says  St.  Bernard,  "you  have  been 
faithfully  and  profitably  labouring  to  forward  the  erudition  of 
many;  now  is  the  time"  (he  was  begging  the  cardinal  to  sup- 
port the  newly-elected  pope,  Eugenius  III.)  "to  work  for  the 
Lord,  that  his  law  may  not  be  set  at  nought  by  the  wicked." 
Pullen  is  said  to  have  procured  bulls  and  charters  conferring 
privileges  on  the  university  of  Oxford,  but  mine  are  extant.  He 
died  in  the  third  year  of  Eugenius  III  ,  that  is,  in  111.'*.  The 
account  given  of  him  by  Wood  is  full  of  inaccuracies. — T.  A. 

PULTENEY,  William,  Earl  of  Bath,  a  distinguished  Eng- 
lish statesman,  was  descended  from  an  old  family,  and  wis 
born  in  1C82.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  Bchool  and  at 
Christ  church,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  travelled  for  some  time  on 
the  continent.  On  his  return  home  in  1705  he  was  returned  to 
parliament  for  the  burgh  of  Hedon  in  Yorkshire,  through  the 
influence  of  Henry  Guy,  Esq.,  formerly  secretary  to  the  treasury, 
who  subsequently  left  him  a  very  large  fortune.  He  at  once 
attached  himself  to  the  whig  party,  and  spoke  for  the  first  time 
in  support  of  a  bill  for  excluding  placemen  from  parliament. 
He  afterwards  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings  against 
Dr.  Saciieverell,  was  one  of  the  most  steady  and  able  supporters 
of  the  opposition,  and  in  consequence  rendered  himself  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  the  tories.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  and  in  1712,  when  that  minister  was  sent  to 
the  Tower  for  corruption,  Pulteney  defended  him  with  great 
eloquence.  On  the  accession  of  George  I.,  Pulteney  was  made 
secretary  at  war,  an  office  which  he  held  till  1717,  when  a 
schism  broke  out  in  the  government,  and  he  resigned  along  with 
Walpole.  When  the  latter  returned  to  power,  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  a  friend  who  had  such  strong  claims  upon 
him,  personal  and  political,  would  have  been  appointed  to 
high  office.  But  Walpole's  inordinate  ambition  and  jealousy  of 
every  rival,  made  him  reluctant  to  admit  into  his  cabinet  a 
colleague  of  Pulteney's  ability  and  independence.  He  therefore, 
instead  of  inviting  him  to  take  office,  tendered  him  a  peerage, 
which  Pulteney,  as  might  have  been  expected,  indignantly 
declined.  Two  years  afterwards,  however,  he  accepted  the  sub- 
ordinate though  lucrative  post  of  cofferer  of  the  household,  no 
doubt  with  the  expectation  that  it  would  prove  a  step  to  a  higher; 
but  finding  himself  disappointed,  he  watched  for  an  opportunity 
of  revenge,  and  as  soon  as  a  favourable  conjuncture  arrived,  he 
attacked  the  measures  of  the  government,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence dismissed  from  his  place.  He  then  openly  joined  the 
opposition,  or  patriots  as  they  were  called,  entered  into  a  close 
union  with  Bolingbroke,  and  became  his  principal 
the  celebrated  paper  called  the  Craftsman.  He  was  the  author 
also  of  several  anti-ministerial  pamphlets,  and  rendered  him- 
self so  obnoxious  to  George  II.  by  Lis  fierce  and  incessant 
attacks  upon  the  government,  that  the  king  with  his  own  hand 
struck  Pulteney's  name  out  of  the  list  of  privy  com: 
His  great  powers  as  a  debater  made  him  the  most  formidable  of 
Walpole's  numerous  assailants,  while  his  virulent  denun< a 
of  ministerial  corruption,  and  his  flaming  professions  of  patriotism, 
rendered  him  at  one  time  the  most  popular  man  in  the  country. 
When  Walpole  was  at  last  overthrown,  in  February,  17  ! 
whole  authority  of  the  state  seemed  for  the  moment  at  the 
disposal  of  Pulteney.     But  he  showed  himself  unequal  to  the 

in.  The  fear  of  compromising  his  personal  rep; 
and  consistency,  combined  with  the  dread  of  the  attacks  of  his 
opponent,  induced  him  to  decline  office,  and  to  recommend  th  t 
Lord  Wilmington,  who  was  utterly  unfit  for  the  post,  should 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury.  Pulteney  was  induced 
to  ask  a  peerage  for  himself,  and  to  consent  to  certain  other 
arrangements,  all  of  which  had  been  secretly  suggested  by  Wal- 
pole for  the  purpose  of  destroying  his  rival's  popularity.  "  I 
remember,"  says  Horace  Walpole,  "  my  father's  action  and  words 
when  he  returned  from  court,  and  told  me  what  he  had  done. 
;  I  have  turned  the  key  of  the  closet  on  him,'  making  that 
motion  with  his  hand."  This  act  of  political  suicide,  and  the 
composition  of  the  new  cabinet,  which  was  regarded  as  his 
work,  lost  Pulteney  at  once  and  for  ever  the  confidence  of  the 
public.  "  The  nation  looked  upon  him  as  a  deserter,"  says 
Chesterfield,  "and  he  shrunk  into  insignificance  and  an  earl- 
dom." The  first  time  his  old  rival,  now  Lord  Orford,  met  him 
in  the  house  of  lords,  Orford  observed  to  him  with  malicious 
pleasantry,  "Here  we  are,  my  lord,  the  two  most  insignificant 
fellows  in  England."  Pulteney  soon  became  sensible  of  the 
blunder  he  had  made,  and  would  have  receded  from  his  promised 
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p.nten:  -       If  the  kin-  would  have  allowed  him.      On 

the  death  of  Lord  Wilmington  in  the  following  year,  the  earl 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  succeed  him  as  first  lord  of  the 
treasurv ;  and  on  the  resignation  of  Henry  Pelham,  in  1746,  he 

.  'tuallv  intrusted  with  the  formation  of  a  ministry,  but 
was  obliged  in  two  days  to  resign  the  task,  as  lie  found  it 
impossible  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  any  influential  statesmen. 

iO  he  published  anonymously  a  "Letter  to  two  great  men'' 
(Pit!  and  the  duke  of  Newcastle)  respecting  the  peace,  which 
was  widely  circulated  and  greatly  applauded.  The  earl  of 
Bath  died' in  1701,  and  as  his  only  son  had  predeceased  him, 
his  peerage  became  extinct  on  his  death.  Pulteney  was  an  able 
and  accomplished  man,  but  his  temper  was  restless  and  impe- 
tuous; he  was  deficient  in  steady  application,  and  his  judgment 
was  by  no  means  equal  to  his  abilities,  lie  has  been  pronounced, 
on  high  authority,  the  greatest  leader  of  opposition  the  house 
of  commons  had  eyer  seen.  He  was  a  first-rate  debater.  His 
eloquence  was  ready,  clear,  and  pointed,  and  always  adapted 
with  great  skill  to  the  question  on  hand  and  to  the  temper  of 
the  moment.  Speaker  Onslow  says  that  he  knew  how  "  to 
animate  eyery  subject  of  popularity  with  the  spirit  and  fire  tliat 
the  orators  of  the  ancient  commonwealths  goyerned  the  people 
by:  was  as  classical  and  elegant  in  the  speeches  he  did  not  pre- 
pare as  they  were  in  their  most  studied  compositions,  mingling 
wit  and  pleasantry,  and  the  application  even  of  little  stories,  so 
properly  to  affect  his  hearers,  that  he  would  oyerset  the  best 
argumentation  in  the  world,  and  win  people  to  his  side  often 
against  their  own  convictions."     He  was  respectable  in  his  pri- 

id  uncoiTupt  in  his  public  character,  and  free  from  the 
vices  which  disgraced  so  many  of  his  contemporaries.  He  was 
however  accused,  and  justly,  of  avarice,  though  he  frequently 
performed  acts  of  charity  and  benevolence. — J.  T. 

PURCELL,  Henky,  the  musician,  was  born  in  London  in 
the  year  1658.  His  father,  Henry  Purcell,  and  his  uncle, 
Thomas  Purcell,  were  both  musicians  and  singers,  established  in 
the  metropolis,  and  attached  to  the  court  as  gentlemen  of  the 
chapel  royal.  To  these  engagements  it  is  probable  that  the 
father  added  the  office  of  chorister  and  master  of  the  boys  at 
Westminster  abbey.  The  young  Henry  lost  his  father  when  but 
six  years  of  age,  about  which  time  he  appears  to  have  entered  as 
one  of  the  children  of  the  chapel  under  Captain  Cook,  the  master, 
to  whom,  therefore,  he  was  indebted  not  only  for  his  initiation 
io  the  first  principles  of  music,  but  for  much  of  his  knowledge 
of  its  practice,  and  of  its  theory  as  applicable  to  composition.  It 
is  true  that  on  Dr.  Blow's  monumental  tablet  in  Westminster 
abbey,  it  is  triumphantly  recorded  that  he  was  "  master  to  the 
famous  Mr.  Henry  Purcell ;"  and  no  doubt  the  youthful  musician, 
when  he  quitted  the  chapel  on  his  voice  changing,  received  some 
instructions  from  Blow,  a  master  then  in  high  repute,  and  from 
whom  a  few  lessons  were  enough  to  recommend  to  public  notice 
a  young  man  on  his  entrance  into  the  world  :  but  to  Cook  the 
credit  is  due  for  the  right  guidance  of  Purcell's  inborn  genius, 
and  for  its  early  cultivation.  Sir  John  Hawkins  says  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  was  a  scholar  of  Pelham  Humphrey  (Humphries), 
who  was  Cook's  successor;  but  he  gives  no  authority  for  this,  and 
assigns  no  reason  for  his  belief.  Humphries  became  master  of  the 
children  in  10' 7 '2,  when  Purcell  had  attained  his  fourteenth  year, 
who,  consequently,  could  not  have  remained  long,  if  he  was  at  all, 
under  the  tuition  of  the  new  master.  Cook,  therefore,  must  not 
on  such  doubtful  evidence  be  deprived  of  the  praise  to  which  he 
is  entitled,  for  his  large  share  in  the  education  of  our  great  Eng- 
lish composer.  Scarcely  had  Purcell  thrown  aside  the  singing 
robes  of  the  choir  boy,  than  the  honours  and  appointments  of 
the  church  fell  upon  him  in  quick  succession.  In  167G,  being 
eighteen  years  of  age,  he  succeeded  Dr.  Christopher  Gibbons 

mist  of  Westminster  abbey,  and  a  few  years  later  Mr. 
Edward  Low,  as  one  of  the  organists  of  the  chapel  royal.  From 
the  time  of  his  election  to  these  appointments  anthems  and  other 
compoi-itions  fir  the  church  fell  from  his  pen  in  rapid  succession  ; 
they  were  eagerly  procured  and  heard  with  pious  rapture,  extend- 
ing his  fame  at  once  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
During  the  year  after  his  appointment  to  the  cathedral  organ  of 
Westminster,  in  the  bloom  of  youthful  ardour  and  ambition,  his 
attention  was  accidentally  directed  towards  the  theatre  by'  the 
success  of  an  occaMonal  essay  in  dramatic  music  made  under  the 
following  circumstances  :— Mr.  Josias  Priest,  a  celebrated  dancing 
master  and  composer  of  ballets,  kept  a  boarding-school  for  young 
ladies  at  Chelsea;   and  the  nature  of  his  profession  inclining 


him  to  dramatic  representations,  he  persuade  d  Tate  to  write  and 
Purcell  to  set  to  music  a  little  drama  called  "Dido  and  .lEneas." 
Purcell  was  then  of  the  age  of  nineteen  ;  but  the  music  of  this 
opera  had  so  little  the  appearance  of  a  puerile  essay,  that  there 
was  scarce  a  musician  in  England  who  would  not  have  thought 
it  an  honour  to  be  the  author  of  it.  The  exhibition  of  this  little 
piece  by  the  young  ladies  of  the  school  to  a  select  audience  of 
their  parents  and  friends,  was  attended  with  general  applause, 
no  small  part  whereof  was  justly  considered  the  due  of  Purcell. 
It  appears  probable  that  Purcell,  who  was  throughout  his  life  a 
most  distinguished  singer,  performed  the  part  of  lEneas  in  the 
representation  himself;  the  noble  character  of  the  recitative 
being  perfectly  suited  to  the  ideal  of  his  style ;  moreover,  in 
one  of  the  prints  of  him  still  extant,  he  is  entitled  "musician 
and  actor."  The  music  in  Nat  Lee's  Theodosius,  or  the  Force 
of  Love,  performed  at  the  Duke's  theatre  in  1690,  was  Pur- 
cell's first  work  for  the  public  stage.  In  the  same  year  he  set 
new  music  to  The  Tempest,  as  altered  by  Dryden — which  is 
still  heard  with  delight — and  also  the  Prophetess,  or  Diocletian, 
as  altered  by  Dryden  and  Betterton  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
In  1G91  he  composed  the  songs,  &c,  in  Dryden's  King  Arthur, 
among  which  are  the  inimitable  frost  scene,  the  very  original 
and  lovely  air  "Fairest  Isle,"  and  the  charming  duet,  "Two 
daughters  of  this  aged  stream  are  we."  In  1692  appeared  Sir 
R.  Howard  and  Dryden's  Indian  Queen,  with  Purcell's  music. 
The  fine  incantation  scene  in  this  work,  "Ye  twice  ten  hun- 
dred deities,"  is  yet  often  heard  in  good  concerts,  but  never  in 
fashionable  ones.  The  duet  and  chorus,  "  To  Arms,"  and  the 
air,  "  Britons  strike  home,"  in  Bonduca,  are  national  property. 
These  alone  will  suffice  to  carry  Purcell's  name  to  distant  ages. 
His  music  to  Dnrfey's  Don  Quixote  is  remarkably  appropriate 
and  clever.  The  song,  "  Genius  cf  England,"  has  few  rivals, 
and  the  cantata,  "  Let  the  dreadful  engines  of  eternal  will," 
sung  in  the  character  of  the  love-distracted  Cardenio,  is  one 
of  the  composer's  finest  creations.  He  also  wrote  airs,  over- 
tures, and  act  tunes  for  many  dramas,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  Dryden  and  Lee's  CEdipus,  Timon  of  Athens,  The 
Fairy  Queen,  altered  from  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Dry- 
den's Tyrannic  Love,  &C.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  ns  to 
enter  into  any  account  of,  or  even  to  name,  his  many  single 
songs  and  duets.  After  the  composer's  death  they  were  collected 
by  his  widow,  and  published  in  two  folio  volumes  under  the 
title  of  "  Orpheus  Britannicus."  His  odes,  glees,  catches  and 
rounds  are  numerous,  and  several  of  them  familiar  to  the  admirer 
of  vocal  harmony.  In  1683  he  published  twelve  sonatas  for 
two  violins  and  a  bass.  In  the  preface  he  says  that  "  he  has 
faithfully  endeavoured  a  just  imitation  of  the  most  famed  Italian 
masters,  principally  to  bring  the  seriousness  and  gravity  of  that 
sort  of  music  into  vogue  and  reputation  among  our  countrymen, 
whose  humour  'tis  time  now  should  begin  to  loathe  the  levity  and 
balladry  of  our  neighbours."  Of  the  private  life  of  Purcell,  his 
manners  and  habits,  tradition  supplies  but  a  scanty  narrative; 
but  additional  to  the  information  thus  preserved  something  may 
be  gathered  from  the  character  and  variety  of  his  productions. 
That  the  circle  of  his  discerning  enthusiastic  admirers  was 
extending  itself  greatly  during  his  short  life  is  evident ;  and  the 
attachment  evinced  towards  him  by  his  contemporaries  was  such 
as  the  most  social  and  friendly  character  can  alone  inspire.  The 
antiquarian  will  now  in  vain  seek  his  house  in  St.  Ann's  Lane, 
Westminster  (between  Peter  Street  and  the  east  end  of  Orchard 
Street) ;  or  the  tavern  of  Owen  Swan,  which  used  to  resound 
with  his  catches,  as  did  also  a  house  in  Wych  Street,  behind  the 
new  church  in  the  Strand,  long  called  the  "  Purcell's  Head," 
with  his  effigy  by  way  of  sign — a  half  length,  in  green  night- 
gown and  full-bottomed  wig.  Of  the  tavern-life  of  the  Restora- 
tion, and  its  feats  of  conviviality,  we  know  more  than  enough ; 
and  if  Purcell's  catches  serve  as  a  criterion  of  the  extravagance 
of  the  merriment  prevailing,  we  may  have  a  glimpse  of  the 
musician  in  such  unbending  hours  as  are  no  longer  indulged  in 
in  cultivated  society.  The  drinking  habits  of  the  day  shortened 
the  career  of  much  genius,  and  in  an  indirect  manner  that  of 
Purcell ;  though  from  the  constant  activity  of  his  pen,  and  his 
unclouded  genius  to  the  last,  a  freedom  from  habitual  intemper- 
ance must  ever  be  inferred.  Purcell  died  in  November,  1695, 
of  consumption.  Hawkins  surmises  that  his  death  was  occasioned 
by  a  cold  caught  in  an  inclement  night,  waiting  for  admittance 
into  his  own  house ;  Mrs.  Purcell  having  "  given  orders  to  his 
servants  not  to  let  him  in  after  midnight."     But  this  story  seems 
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at  variance  with  the  language  used  by  this  lady  in  the  dedication 
to  the  "Orpheus  Critannicus."  He  was  buried  under  the  organ 
at  Westminster  abbey,  where  a  flat  stone  covers  his  grave,  with 
its  inscription  totally  effaced  by  the  footsteps  of  passengers. 
The  shrine  of  one  of  the  greatest  musical  geniuses  of  our  nation 
will  never  want  devotees ;  but  the  art  has  still  to  advance  con- 
siderably before  a  just  appreciation  of  Purcell  can  become 
universal. —  E.  F.  R. 

PURCHAS,  Samuel,  an  English  divine,  born  at  Thaxted  in 
Essex  in  1577,  was  educated  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.D.  in  1600.  In  1604  he  obtained 
the  vicarage  of  Eastwood,  which  he  resigned  in  favour  of  his 
brother,  and  proceeded  to  London,  where  the  appointment  to  the 
rectory  of  St.  Martin's  and  the  chaplaincy  to  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  enabled  him  to  pursue  the  great  literary  work  which 
has  immortalized  his  name.  The  first  volume  appeared  in  1613, 
entitled  "Purchas,  his  pilgrimages,  or  relations  of  the  world,  and 
the  religions  observed  in  all  ag.?s  and  places  discovered  from  the 
creation  unto  the  present."  Of  this  volume  the  fourth  edition 
appeared  in  1626,  greatly  enlarged,  and  with  maps  by  Mercator 
and  Hondius.  The  four  remaining  volumes  were  issued  in  16"25, 
with  the  title,  "  Hakluytus  Posthumus,  or  Purchas,  his  pilgrim- 
ages, containing  a  history  of  the  world  in  sea  voyages  and  land 
travels  by  Englishmen  and  others."  This  famous  work,  on  which 
Purchas  spent  incalculable  labour  and  research,  has  been  largely 
drawn  upon  in  the  subsequent  writings  of  Harris,  Bergeron,  and 
Pinkerton.  Purchas  is  also  the  author  of  "  Microcosmos,  or  the 
History  of  Man,"  a  series  of  moral  reflections  based  on  Psalm 
xxxix.  5;  and  the  "Tower  of  the  King."  He  di'.d  in  London 
about  1628.— W.  J.  P. 

PUSHKIN,  Alexander,  the  most  eminent  of  the  poets  of 
Russia,  was  born  at  Moscow  on  the  26th  May,  1799,  being 
descended  paternally  from  one  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  and  on 
the  mother's  side  from  Peter  the  Great's  African  general,  Anni- 
baloff.  In  1811  he  entered  the  imperial  lyceum  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, then  situated  at  Tsarskoe  Selo.  Here  he  remained  six 
years,  and  formed  school  attachments  to  which  not  unfrequent 
allusion  is  made  in  his  writings.  His  studies  were  somewhat 
desultory,  and  he  attained  to  no  academical  distinction.  While 
yet  at  the  lyceum  he  had  begun  his  romantic  poem  of  "Ruslan 
and  Liudmila,"  and  written  many  fugitive  pieces  vrhich  have  not 
been  preserved.  His  didactic  poem,  "  Infidelity,"  drew  forth 
the  public  approbation  of  the  aged  poet,  Derjavin,  in  the  ,:/:>- 
sence  of  the  emperor  and  the  assembled  professors  and  students 
of  the  lyceum.  On  quitting  the  lyceum  in  1817  the  young  poet 
entered  the  foreign  office,  and  immediately  obtained  a  position 
in  the  highest  sphere  of  Russian  society.  Three  years  passed 
in  the  whirl  of  fashionable  life  had  no  inconsiderable  influence 
upon  the  tone  of  his  poetry,  marked  as  it  is  in  many  places 
with  the  practical  sense  and  covert  sarcasm  which  has  so  much 
success  in  the  world.  The  Russian  language,  too,  acquires  from 
Pushkin's  handling  a  polish  and  an  elevation  which  it  had 
not  reached  before.  In  1820  the  poet  quitted  the  capital,  and 
for  five  years  led  a  wandering,  unsettled  life,  during  which  he 
published  the  "  Prisoner  of  the  Caucasus,"  a  romantic  poem, 
which  was  read  with  avidity,  and  created  among  his  country- 
men an  enthusiasm  like  that  which  Lord  Byron  at  that  time 
excited  in  England.  This  was  followed  by  the  "  Fountain  of 
Bakhtchisarai,"  a  poem  of  great  beauty.  In  1825  appeared  the 
first  canto  of  "Evgenii  Oniegin,"  a  satirical  poem,  directed 
againsf  the  fashionable  society  of  Russia,  and  constructed  some- 
what on  the  plan  of  Byron's  Don  Juan.  In  1829  was  published 
a  collected  edition  of  Pushkin's  works,  of  which  but  few  can  be 
mentioned  here.  In  February,  1831,  the  poet  married  a  beau- 
tiful woman,  Mademoiselle  Gontchareff,  and  shortly  afterwards 
published  his  tragedy  of  "  Boris  Godunoff."  He  was  also  appointed 
imperial  historiographer  by  the  czar,  who  had  previously  to  the 
marriage  manifested  his  displeasure  at  the  wildness  of  the  poet's 
life,  and  the  boldness  of  his  satirical  effusions.  His  historical 
account  of  the  rebellion  of  Pugatscheff  seemed  to  justify  the 
appointment ;  and  a  volume  of  admirable  prose  tales  appeared 
only  to  enlarge  the  writer's  fame,  when  his  brilliant  career  was 
suddenly  cut  short  by  a  most  untoward  event.  Impelled  by  a  false 
sense  of  honour  to  challenge  a  person  who  was  a  frequent  visitor 
at  his  house,  Pushkin  fell  mortally  wounded,  and  died  on  the 
29th  January,  1837.—  R.H. 

PUYSEGUR,  Jacques  de  Chastenet,  Vicompte  de,  lieu- 
tenant-general in  the  service  of  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV., 


was  born  in  1600,  being  descended  from  one  of  the  oldest  families 
of  Armagnac.  He  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  was  named  governor 
of  Berg.  His  military  sen-ices  ranged  over  a  period  of  forty-one 
years,  during  which,  though  present  at  above  thirty  battles  and  a 
hundred  and  twenty  sieges,  he  escaped  without  a  wound.  Brave 
and  faithful  to  the  king,  Puysegur  never  stooped  to  curry  favour 
with  his  ministers,  which  was  then  the  only  way  to  wealth  and 
promotion,  and  died  in  1682  without  adding  anything  to  the 
family  estates.  His  Memoirs,  from  1617  to  1658,  were  pub- 
lished in  1690  by  Duchesne.— W.  J.  P. 

PUYSEGUR,  Jacques  Francois  de  Ciiastenet,  Marquis 
de,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Paris  in  1655,  entered  the 
king's  regiment  of  infantry  in  1  C77.  After  rising  slowly  through 
the  different  grades,  he  was  attached  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Due  de  Bourgogne,  and  became  lieutenant-general  in  1704. 
During  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.  Puysegur  was  member  of  the 
council  of  war,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  few  military 
operations  were  undertaken  without  his  being  consulted.  While 
commander-in-chief  in  the  Low  Countries  in  1734,  he  received 
the  baton  of  marshal  of  France,  to  which  ability  and  long  service 
eminently  entitled  him.  He  wrote  many  military  treatises,  of 
which  one  was  published  in  1748,  entitled  "  L'Art  de  la  Guerre," 
which  takes  rank  with  the  works  of  Folard  and  Vauban.  He 
died  in  1743.— W.  J.  P. 

PYE,  Henry  James,  Southey's  predecessor  in  the  poet  lau- 
reateship,  was  born  in  1745,  the  son  of  a  country  gentleman  who 
had  represented  Berkshire  in  four  parliaments.  At  ten,  the 
perusal  of  Pope's  Homer  made  him  a  rhymer.  Educated  at 
Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  he  succeeded,  on  coming  of  age,  to  his 
father's  property,  and  honourably  sold  it  off  to  pay  his  father's 
debts.  He  was  an  active  officer  of  the  Berkshire  militia,  and 
when  encamped  with  it  at  Coxheath,  translated  in  1778  iuto 
English  verse  Frederick  the  Great's  French  poem  on  the  Art  of 
War.  In  1784  he  entered  the  house  of  commons;  in  1790  he 
was  made  poet  laureate,  and  in  1792  one  of  the  magistrates 
of  Westminster.  He  died  in  1813.  As  a  poet  laureate  he 
was  most  industrious.  "  Notwithstanding  his  conviviality,"  say 
Messrs.  Austen  and  Ralph  in  their  Lives  of  the  Laureates, 
"  it  was  during  his  laureateship  that  the  tierce  of  canary  was 
discontinued  and  the  £27  substituted."  His  unofficial  works — 
there  is  a  list  of  his  writings  in  Watt's  Bibliotheca — include 
"The  Progress  of  Refinement,"  a  poem,  1783;  "Shooting,"  a 
poem,  1784 ;  and  translations  of  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle,  of  Xeno- 
phon's  Defence  of  the  Athenian  Democracy,  of  the  Elegies  of 
Tyrtams,  of  the  Epigrams  and  Hymns  called  Homer's,  and  of 
Burger's  Lenore.  Pye,  said  Lord  Byron  satirically,  "  was  a  man 
eminently  respectable  in  every  thing  but  his  poetry." — F.  E. 

PYM,  John,  a  famous  English  statesman  and  orator,  was 
descended  from  a  good  family  in  Somersetshire,  and  was  born  in 
1584.  He  entered  Broadgate  hall,  now  Pembroke  college,  Oxford, 
in  1599,  where  he  became  an  accomplished  scholar;  and  on 
leaving  the  university  he  studied  at  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  and 
made  himself  familiar  with  the  principles  of  common  law.  At 
an  early  age  he  was  appointed  a  clerk  in  the  exchequer  office, 
where  he  acquired  excellent  business  habits.  He  entered  the  house 
of  commons  in  1614  as  member  for  Colne,  but  it  was  not  until 
1620  that  he  appears  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in  public 
affairs.  In  no  long  time  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  house 
by  his  ability  and  zeal  in  resisting  the  arbitrary  measures  of 
James  I.,  who  provoked  at  his  opposition,  termed  Pym  "  a  very 
ill-tempered  spirit."  He  was  one  of  the  twelve  commissioners  or 
"twal  kynges,"  as  James  sarcastically  termed  them,  who  were  sent 
to  wait  on  his  majesty  at  Newmarket,  with  a  vindication  of  the 
privileges  of  parliament.  Becoming  still  more  obnoxious  to  the 
court,  he  was  summoned  befure  the  council  along  with  the  popular 
leaders,  Coke,  Philips,  and  ilallory,  and  committed  to  the  Tower 
for  his  resistance  to  the  despotic  and  unconstitutional  policy  of 
the  king.  After  the  accession  of  Charles,  the  activity  and 
influence  of  Pym  in  the  house  of  commons  became  still  more 
conspicuous.  lie  was  appointed  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
impeachment  against  the  duke  of  Buckingham  in  1626,  and  on 
the  meeting  of  the  Short  parliament  on  the  13th  of  April.  . 
he  delivered  a  powerful  speech  of  two  hours'  length,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  measures  which  led  the  king  most  unwisely 
to  have  recourse  to  a  dissolution.  When  the  celebrated  Long 
parliament  met  on  the  18th  of  November  following,  Pym  was 
at  once  recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  constitutional  party;  and 
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his  eloquence,  knowledge,  and  experience  in  parliamentary  forms 
and  usages,  gave  him  such  vast  influence  that  his  opponents 
nicknamed  him  "  King  Pym."     It  was  he  who  denounced  Straf- 
ford as  "the  greatest  enemy  to  the  liberties  of  his  country,  and 
the  greatest  promoter  of  tyranny  that  any  age  had  produced."  and 
who  impeached  that  statesman  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords 
on  the  charge  of  high  treason.     The  impeachment,  as  it  is  well 
known,  was  ultimately  laid  aside  by  the  commons,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  proceed  against  the  earl  by  a  bill  of  attainder.     But 
it  has  recently  been  discovered  that  Pym  and  Hampden  resolutely 
opposed  this  change  in  the  mode  of  procedure,  believing  that  the 
charge  of  treason  could  be  fully  established  under  the  statute  of 
Edward.  They  were  outvoted,  however,  by  a  majority  of  the  house 
led  by  Falkland,  Glyn,  May  nard,  and  others,who  shortly  after  aban- 
doned the  popular  cause  and  joined  the  royal  party.    Pym  and  his 
friend  no  less  firmly  supported  the  equitable  proposal  which  the 
others  resisted,  that  Strafford's  counsel  should  be  heard  on  his 
behalf  before  the  lords  upon  the  matter  of  law.     Being  fully  con- 
vinced, however,  of  the  guilt  of  the  carl,  Pym  supported  the  bill 
of  attainder  after  the  impeachment  had  been  abandoned,  and  by 
his  powerful  appeals  and  skilful,  though  often  unscrupulous  policy, 
mainly  contributed  to  its  success.     He  not  only  laboured  to  prove 
that  the  government  and  policy  of  Strafford  had  been  subversive 
of  "  the  fundamental  laws"'  of  the  kingdom,  but  in  his  eagerness 
to  crush  his  victim  he  resolved  society  into  its  first  principles,  and 
affirmed  that  "  the  earl  is  condemned  by  the  light  of  nature,  the 
light  of  common  reason — the  element  of  all  laws  out  of  which 
they  are  derived — the  end  of  all  laws  to  which  they  were  designed." 
The  use  made  by  Pym  of  the  paper  which  the  younger  Vane 
surreptitiously  and  fraudulently  obtained  from  his  father's  secret 
cabinet,  was  as  dishonourable  to  the  receiver  as  it  was  to  the 
purloiner  of  the  document.     But  it  enabled  Pym  to  make  good 
his  old  threat  to  Strafford,  when  the  latter  deserted  the  patriotic 
party — "  We  will  never  leave  you  till  we  have  taken  your  head 
from  your  shoulders."    After  the  execution  of  the  potent  minister, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  into  power  the  leaders  of  the 
popular  party.     Pym  was  to  have  been  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, and  Hampden,  Hollis,  and  other  patriots,  were  to  have  had 
suitable  places  in  the  government.     But  the  sudden  death  of 
the  earl  of  Bedford,  and  the  reluctance  of  the  king,  unhappily 
frustrated  these   arrangements.     At  a  later  period,   however, 
Charles  renewed  negotiations  with  Pym  to  accept  office,  but  the 
breach  between  the  king  and  the  popular  party  had  by  this  time 
greatly  widened,  and  his  majesty's  offers  were  declined. 

In  the  subsequent  measures  of  the  parliament  Pym  took 
a  leading  part.  The  triennial  bill  was  passed,  ship-money 
declared  to  be  illegal,  the  power  of  arbitrary  taxation  by  the 
sovereign  annulled,  the  star-chamber  abolished,  the  court  of  high 
commission  abrogated,  and  the  feudal  encroachments  of  the 
crown  on  forest  boundaries  permanently  repressed.  Up  to  this 
point  liberal  politicians  of  all  classes  had  acted  with  entire  unani- 
mity; but  a  difference  of  opinion  now  arose  among  them;  Falk- 
land, Hyde,  Culpepper,  and  their  followers,  insisted  that  the 
concessions  made  by  the  king  afforded  ample  security  against 
any  future  attempt  at  misgovernment,  while  the  more  extreme 
party  demanded  additional  securities  against  the  attempt  "  for 
the  recovery  of  the  old  prerogative."  Pym  was  at  this  moment 
not  only  the  most  popular  man  in  England,  but  the  ablest  and 
most  effective  practical  politician.  He  was  not  extreme  in  his 
opinions.  "He  was  not,"  says  Clarendon,  "of  those  furious 
resolutions  against  the  church  as  the  other  leading  men  were." 
Notwithstanding  his  attachment  to  Calvinistic  principles,  and  his 
strenuous  opposition  to  Laud  and  the  Arminian  party,  he  was  a 
stanch  though  moderate  member  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and 
"  even  Hampden's  accession  to  what  was  called  the  root  and 
branch  party  of  the  state  had  not  entirely  carried  Pym  along  with 
it."  At  this  juncture  he  was,  as  Clarendon  expresses  it,  "the  most 
able  man  to  do  hurt  that  hath  lived  in  any  time,"  and  if  he  had 
so  pleased  he  was  also  at  that  time  the  most  able  to  do  good. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  he  had  continued  to  act  on  the 
principle  which  regulated  the  first  proceedings  of  the  patriotic 
party  in  the  Long  parliament,  and  had  limited  his  demands  to 
objects  essential  to  good  government,  and  compatible  with  the 
genius  of  the  constitution,  taking  at  the  came  time  all  reason- 
able precautions  against  the  duplicity  of  the  king,  the  manifold 
evils  of  the  civil  war  would  have  been  averted,  and  the  monarchy 
and  the  representative  institutions  of  the  country  brought  into 
concord  without  any  violent  or  further  struggle.    Unfortunately, 


however,  Pym  abandoned  the  moderate  and  constitutional  position 
he  had  hitherto  occupied,  and  framed  and  proposed  the  Grand 
Remonstrance,  confessedly  for  the  purpose  of  stemming  the  cur- 
rent of  returning  loyalty,  "reanimating  the  discontent  almost 
appeased,  and  guarding  the  people  against  the  confidence  they 
were  beginning  to  place  in  the  king's  sincerity."  The  eloquent 
and  masterly,  though  not  unfrequently  violent  and  unfair  tactics 
of  the  popular  leader,  were  displayed  to  great  advantage  in  the 
fierce  and  protracted  debates  which  took  place  during  the  pro- 
gress of  this  measure  through  the  house ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
desperate  resistance  of  the  courtiers  and  the  moderate  reformers, 
headed  by  Hyde  and  Falkland,  they  were  crowned  with  success. 
It  was  Pym  too  who  discovered  at  the  critical  moment,  through 
Lady  Carlisle,  and  frustrated  the  attempt  of  the  king  to  arrest 
the  five  members,  the  final  step  which  led  to  the  civil  war.  He  pro- 
posed the  famous  "  nineteen  propositions,"  the  adoption  of  which 
would  have  annihilated  the  monarchical  element  in  the  constitu- 
tion ;  and  in  his  determination  to  deprive  Charles  of  all  power  for 
evil,  he  unfortunately  advocated  a  policy  which  ultimately  led  to 
the  destruction  of  the  constitution  itself,  as  well  as  of  the  monarchy. 
As  the  contest  deepened  and  the  horizon  darkened,  the  eloquence 
of  Pym  shone  with  brighter  lustre.  When  he  made  his  cele- 
brated speech  at  Guildhall  the  applause  was  so  loud  at  the  end 
of  every  period,  that  he  was  frequently  compelled  to  remain  silent 
for  some  minutes.  When  hostilities  between  the  king  and  the 
parliament  at  length  broke  out,  Pym  contrived  to  maintain  his 
position  and  influence.  While  the  other  patriotic  chiefs  took 
the  field  he  was  appointed  in  November,  1643,  lieutenant  of  the 
ordnance,  and  remained  in  London  conducting  the  executive, 
calming  the  fears  of  the  people,  and  watching  and  counteracting 
the  machinations  of  their  adversaries.  Worn  out,  however,  with 
toils  and  anxieties,  his  career  was  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close. 
He  died  on  the  1st  of  December,  1643,  of  an  imposthume  in 
the  bowels,  and  was  buried  with  great  magnificence  in  West- 
minster abbey.  He  left  several  children  by  his  wife,  a  lady  of 
remarkable  accomplishments,  who  died  in  1620.  The  house  of 
commons  voted  £10,000  to  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and 
appointed  themselves  guardians  of  his  family. — J.  T. 

PYM,  Sir  William,  K.C.H.,  inspector-general  of  the  army 
hospitals,  and  superintendent-general  of  quarantine,  was  born 
at  Edinburgh  in  1772,  and  received  his  general  and  medical 
education  at  the  university  of  that  city.  Having  joined  the 
medical  department  of  the  army  in  1792,  he  accompanied,  in 
the  latter  end  of  1793,  the  expedition  to  the  West  Indies  under 
Sir  Charles  Grey,  in  the  capacity  of  surgeon  to  a  flank  battalion 
commanded  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote;  and  was  present  at  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  islands  of  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  and  St.  Lucia. 
Notwithstanding  the  fatigues  of  the  campaign  the  troops  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  good  health  until  the  summer  of  1794,  when 
yellow  fever  broke  out  among  those  stationed  at  Martinique ; 
and  it  was  here  that  Dr.  Pym  first  encountered  that  scourge 
of  the  tropics,  with  which  his  name  will  ever  be  associated 
as  one  of  the  most  successful  inquirers  into  its  nature  and 
properties.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  fearful  ravages  of 
yellow  fever  from  the  fact,  that  in  less  than  twelve  months  six 
thousand  of  Sir  Charles  Grey's  army  had  fallen  its  victims,  and 
that  this  appalling  mortality  was  surpassed  by  that  of  the  army 
of  St.  Domingo  in  1795-96,  when  ten  thousand  men  perished 
from  the  same  disease.  Returning  to  England  in  1795,  Dr. 
Pym  proceeded  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  after  serving  in  Sicily, 
Malta,  and  Gibraltar,  was  placed  on  the  staff  of  the  last-named 
garrison,  and  remained  in  charge  of  the  quarantine  department 
there  until  1812,  when  Lord  Liverpool  appointed  him  chief  of 
quarantine  at  Malta.  This  institution  was  so  remodelled  by 
Dr.  Pym  as  to  become  a  source  of  revenue,  instead  of  expen- 
diture, to  the  government.  His  sagacity  and  rare  experience 
proved  of  singular  benefit  to  the  garrison  and  general  population 
of  Gibraltar,  on  several  most  important  and  trying  occasions, 
during  his  tenure  of  office  there.  By  his  judicious  precautionary 
measures  Gibraltar  was  protected  from  yellow  fever,  while  this 
disease  was  raging  in  Cadiz  and  other  towns  on  the  south  coast 
of  Spain  in  the  years  1800  and  1803.  During  the  following 
year,  however  (1804),  while  Dr.  Pym  was  absent  on  leave, 
ycllowfever  unhappily  got  a  footing  in  the  garrison,  having  been 
introduced  by  a  person  from  Cadiz,  where  the  disorder  prevailed 
to  an  alarming  extent.  When  Dr.  Pym  returned  to  Gibraltar, 
he  found  the  deaths  were  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  per 
day.     In  less  than  four  months  sis  thousand  persons  had  sue- 
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cuuibed  to  the  pestilence.  Another  invasion  of  the  garrison,  by 
the  disease,  in  1810,  was  successfully  repelled,  after  the  loss  of 
only  thirteen  persons.  Returning  to  England  in  1813,  Dr.  1'ym 
was  granted  a  pension  of  £300  a  year  for  his  services.  From  this 
time  he  became  the  confidential  adviser  of  the  government  in 
quarantine  matters;  and  in  182G  he  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent-general of  quarantine — an  office  which  he  administered 
with  remarkable  efficiency,  while  at  the  same  time  he  gradually 
but  judiciously  diminished  quarantine  restriction  in  this  country, 
without  giving  cause  for  the  freedom  of  communication  with 
other  countries  being  in  any  way  interrupted.  At  the  outbreak 
of  yellow  fever  at  Gibraltar  in  1828,  Dr.  Pym  at  once  volun- 
teered to  return  to  the  scene  of  the  labours  of  his  early  days. 
Uis  offer  was  eagerly  accepted  by  the  government,  and  his  emi- 
nent services  on  the  occasion  were  fully  acknowledged  by  the 
local  authorities,  as  well  as  by  the  home  government.  He  was 
also  appointed  by  the  privy  council  chairman  of  the  central 
board  of  health,  when  this  country  was  invaded  by  cholera  in 
1832.  His  celebrated  work  on  "  Bulam.  or  yellow  fever,"  was 
published  in  1815,  and  from  the  opinions  therein  enunciated  he 
was  for  many  years  hotly  engaged  in  controversial  warfare.  He 
indeed  defended  the  doctrine  of  contagion  in  yellow  fever  so 
stoutly  and  successfully,  that  he  was  long  regarded  as  the  leader 
of  those  who  supported  that  view.  The  question  of  the  preser- 
vative influence  of  a  first  attack  of  yellow  fever  against  a  second, 
had  been  already  to  some  extent  recognized  by  Valence,  Hosack, 
Arejula,  Cabanelli,  and  others;  but  to  Sir  William  Pym  is 
undoubtedly  due  the  honour  of  having  established  this  important 
property  of  the  disease  upon  incontrovertible  evidence.  This 
was  fully  admitted  by  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  by 
the  army  medical  board  in  181G;  and  also  by  the  Anglo-French 
commission,  convened  at  Gibraltar  by  order  of  the  government 
in  1828.  Sir  William  in  the  course  of  his  career  had  been  much 
exposed  to  the  dangers  incident  to  war  and  pestilence.  He  was 
also  shipwrecked  in  the  Atheniene  frigate,  off  the  coast  of  Sicily 
in  1800,  when,  out  of  a  crew  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-six 
persons  three  hundred  and  furty-nine  perished.  He  was  seized 
with  paralysis  shortly  after  transacting  his  usual  business  at  the 
privy  council  office,  on  the  10th  of  March,  1861,  and  died  on  the 
19th,  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age. — J.  0.  M'W. 

PYXACKER,  Adam,  a  good  Dutch  landscape  painter,  so 
calkd  from  his  birthplace,  Pynacker,  where  he  was  born  in  1G21. 
He  studied  some  years  in  Rome,  and  has  sometimes  transferred 
the  brilliant  light  of  Italy  to  his  canvasses  ;  he  is,  however, 
often  hard  in  his  foregrounds,  and  occasionally  too  green  for  the 
scale  of  his  landscapes.  His  distances  are  fine  ;  his  figures  were 
inserted  for  him  often  by  other  painters.  There  is  a  good 
example  of  his  work  in  the  Dulwich  gallery.  He  sometimes 
executed  large  decorative  pictures  to  serve  the  place  of  tapestries, 
but  these  pieces  are  painted  purely  from  fancy  or  memory,  and 
are  cold  and  artificial.     He  died  in  1G78. — R.  N.  W. 

*  PYNE,  James  B.,  vice-president  of  the  Society  of  British 
Artists,  was  born  December  5,  1800,  at  Bristol.  He  was  articled 
to  a  solicitor  in  that  city,  but  when  his  term  was  ended  aban- 
doned the  law,  and  for  some  years  practised  as  a  teacher  of 
drawing,  &c.  He  removed  to  London  in  1835,  and  slowly 
secured  public  recognition.  For  some  years  he  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  but  about  18-12  he  joined  the  Society  of  British 
Artists,  and  his  pictures  have  since  been  chiefly  shown  in  the 
gallery  of  that  society.  Many  of  Mr.  Pyne's  later  pictures 
represent  scenes  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  Switzerland;  the  earlier 
were  mostly  British.  His  style,  alike  as  regards  composition, 
handling,  and  colour,  is  peculiar  and  strongly  marked.  His 
drawings  are  much  admired;  and  he  has  published  lithographic 
facsimiles  of  a  series  of  Windsor  and  its  Vicinity,  and  another 
of  the  English  Lake  District.  He  has  also  written  some  papers 
on  landscape  design  and  colour  for  the  Art  Journal. —  J.  T-e. 

PYNE,  William  Henry,  artist  and  author,  was  the  son  of 
a  tradesman  in  London,  where  he  was  born  in  17G9.  He  prac- 
tised landscape  and  figure  painting,  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  1805;  but  is  now 
best  known  by  his  various  publications.  Of  these  the  chief  are 
a  series  of  six  hundred  sketches  of  figures — "  Microcosm,  or  a 
picturesque  delineation  of  the  arts,  agriculture,  &c,  of  Great 
Britain,"'  folio,  1803,  a  work  of  considerable  value;  "Royal 
Residences,"  3  vols.,  4to,  1819,  with  one  hundred  coloured  illustra- 
tions from  drawings  by  himself  and  other  artists  ;  the  "  Funeral 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte,"  &c.     Later  he  wrote  a  series  of 


amusing  but  somewhat  highly  coloured  papers  of  gossip  on  artists 
and  others,  in  the  Literary  Gazette,  republished  in  3  vols.,  8vo, 
under  the  title  of  "  Wine  and  Walnuts ;"  and  subsequently 
another  series  in  Fraser's  Magazine.  He  also  conducted  a  short- 
lived critical  journal,  entitled  the  Somerset  House  Gazette.  He 
died  May  29,  1843.— J.  T-e. 

FYBRHO,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  philosophers  of  the 
ancient  world,  whose  sceptical  spirit  and  method  have  deeply 
influenced  human  thought,  and  whose  name  is  associated  with 
an  intellectual  temperament  of  which  mankind  always  supplies 
some  representatives.  This  founder  of  a  famous  philosophical 
sect,  can  himself  be  only  dimly  discovered  through  the  mist  of 
iy  tradition.  Pyrrho  is  known  almost  exclusively  in  the 
effects  which  he  produced  in  the  history  of  opinion.  We  have 
very  few  well- attested  facts  with  regard  to  him.  He  was  bom 
at  Elis,  about  380  B.C.,  and  his  life  is  said  to  have  been  pro- 
longed for  ninety  years.  The  birth  of  Pyrrho  was  nearly  con- 
temporaneous with  that  of  Aristotle.  In  his  early  life  Plato  died, 
and  in  his  old  age  Epicurus  and  Zeno  presided  over  schools  at 
Athens.  In  his  youth  Pyrrho  was  by  profession  a  painter, 
and  his  pictures  are  mentioned  by  some  of  his  contemporaries. 
We  are  told  that  he  was  attracted  to  philosophy  by  the  writings 
of  Democritus,  and  his  latest  master  and  companion,  Anaxandrus 
of  Abdera,  was  a  disciple  of  that  school.  Anaxandrus  and  Pyrrho 
accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  in  his  expedition  to  the  East. 
It  is  said  that  when  in  the  East  with  Alexander,  he  studied  deeply 
the  opinions  of  the  Brahmins,  Magi,  Gymnosophists,  and  other 
oriental  philosophers,  who  are  supposed  to  have  confirmed  the 
sage  of  Elis  in  his  favourite  sceptical  theory  of  indifference.  His 
natural  disposition  to  doubt,  which  Anaxandrus  had  fostered,  was 
by  this  and  other  means  developed  into  the  governing  principle  of 
his  life.  It  is  said  that  Pyrrho  was  much  disposed  to  solitude. 
Pain  and  danger  he  met  with  extraordinary  fortitude.  It  was 
his  aim  to  p.eserve  a  settled  cimposure  of  countenance,  undis- 
turbed by  joy  or  sorrow,  and  to  found  habitual  mental  tranquillity 
on  a  universal  suspension  of  judgment.  The  vigour  and  subtilty 
of  his  reasonings  are  celebrated  by  his  disciples.  By  his  country- 
men this  calm  and  sagacious  doubter  was  held  in  the  highest 
esteem.  After  his  return  from  the  East  he  was  invested  with 
the  office  of  chief  priest  at  Elis,  and  it  is  said  that  out  of  respect 
to  him  a  law  was  passed  by  his  fellow-citizens  which  exempted 
philosophers  from  the  public  taxes.  At  Elis  and  Athens,  monu- 
ments were  raised  to  his  memory  after  his  death. 

Pyrrho  seems  to  have  communicated  his  philosophy  to  the  world 
orally,  rather  than  by  writing.  We  have  no  written  account  of 
his  opinions  from  his  own  hand,  and  his  doctrines  are  discovered 
chiefly  through  the  statements  of  Diogenes  Laertius  and  Sextus 
Empiricus.  His  apparently  paradoxical  teachings  have  produced 
an  absurd  popular  misrepresentation  of  his  opinions,  from  which 
at  this  time  of  day  it  is  difficult  to  extract  the  truth.  When  he 
walked  the  streets  we  are  told  that  he  never  turned  aside  to  avoid 
danger,  and  by  that  indifference  to  his  safety  exposed  himself  to 
perils  which  he  escaped  only  by  the  interference  of  his  friends. 
Such  traditions  arc  the  popular  caricature  of  philosophical  doc- 
trines, which  the  vulgar  intelligence  is  in  all  ages  naturally  apt 
to  pervert.  The  scepticism  of  Pyrrho  seems  to  have  related  to 
ontological  questions,  from  which  he  sought  to  hold  back  human 
judgment,  and  not  to  matters  of  common  life  and  action.  Philo- 
sophy with  Pyrrho  is  essentially  practical,  and  its  main  end  is 
happiness  derived  from  the  practice  of  our  duties.  His  doubt  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  negative  dogmatism.  It  is  a  simple 
suspension  of  assent  with  regard  to  all  speculative  problems,  and 
all  practical  iuferences  from  attempted  solutions  of  problems  that 
are  merely  speculative,  along  with  a  repose  in  the  purely  moral 
or  practical  view  of  life.  Warned  by  the  disputes  of  the  schools, 
and  the  contradictions  of  sectarian  philosophy,  he  sought  for  rest, 
like  Socrates  whom  he  revered,  in  the  love  and  practice  of  virtue. 
His  ideal  of  a  virtuous  life  implied  suspension  of  judgment,  with 
respect  to  transcendental  questions.  Life,  he  would  say,  is,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  grounded  in  mysteries,  regarding  which  either 
affirmation  or  negation  is  beyond  human  understanding.  We 
find,  when  we  make  the  experiment,  that  what  is  real  is  ultimately 
unintelligible,  and  that  it  becomes  contradictory  when  we  try  t.j 
subject  it  to  speculative  analysis  ;  but  present  duty  is  not  beyond 
our  sphere,  nor  are  the  appearances  of  things,  as  they  present 
themselves  to  us  on  the  stream  of  lime,  to  be  neglected.  From 
his  ir»xr„  or  suspension  of  the  judgment,  Pyrrho  derives  that 
mental  peace  (i^jaj/x)  which  he  describes  as  essential  to  a 


genuine  human  life.  He  who  Marches  for  a  solution  of  the 
transcendental  problems  of  science,  and  permits  his  happiness  to 
depend  on  finding  what  he  seeks  for,  allows  his  life  to  be  haunted 
by  vain  dreams  and  fruitless  aspirations.  The  philosophical 
doubter  escapes  from  this  suffering,  as  he  recognizes  how  unprac- 
tioal  is  anv  merely  speculative  science  of  the  universe.  The  only 
true  scientific  method  according  to  Pyrrho,  is  rxtrrit  or  inquiry, 
and  the  only  genuine  issue  of  such  examination  is  the  recognition, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  of  the  absolute  incomprehensibility  of  things 
{xxarit>.r,-^ia.)  with  the  consequent  limitation  of  the  understanding 
to  the  facts  of  which  we  are  conscious.  A  practical  life  within 
that  sphere,  in  contented  indifference  to  the  metaphysics  of  its 
own  origin  and  issue,  is  the  duty  of  man,  and  Pyrrhonism  is  the 
knowledge  and  feeling  that  this  is  so.  In  short,  the  doctrine  of 
the  sage  of  Elis  seems  to  have  been  only  an  exaggeration  of  that  of 
Socrates  in  antiquity,  or  a  one-sided  anticipation  of  the  great  lesson 
of  the  "  Thoughts  "  of  Pascal,  and  of  the  negative  reasonings  of 
Kant  and  Hamilton.  lie  was  the  first  on  record  who  habitually 
exhibited  that  aspect  of  the  intellectual  nature  of  man  which  has 
since  been  studied  and  represented  by  vEnesidemus,  and  Sextus 
Empiricus,  and  David  Hume,  but  in  Pyrrho,  as  it  seems,  with  a 
more  earnest  aim  and  a  higher  aspiration. — A.  C.  F. 

PYTHAGORAS  was  born  in  the  island  of  Samos  about 
584  B.C.  His  life,  as  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  is  for  the 
most  part  fabulous.  It  was  first  drawn  up  in  the  early  centuries 
of  the  christian  era  by  the  Alexandrian  philosophers  Porphyry 
and  Jamblichus,  and  was  designed  to  counteract  the  influence 
and  the  pretensions  of  the  new  religion,  by  ascribing  to  the  man 
whom  it  depicted  powers  equally  extraordinary  with  those 
possessed  by  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  The  authentic  particulars 
of  his  life  are  but.  scanty.  During  his  early  manhood  he  lived 
under  the  dominion  of  Polycrates,  the  ruler  of  the  island  of 
Samos.  It  is  of  this  ruler  that  Herodotus  relates  an  anecdote 
curiously  illustrative  of  the  superstitious  feelings  and  simple 
manners  of  these  times.  The  good  fortune  of  Polycrates  had 
for  long  been  so  uninterrupted  that  his  friend  Amasis,  king  of 
Egypt,  took  alarm,  and  counselled  him  to  disarm  the  jealousy  of 
the  gods  by  sacrificing  something  which  was  most  dear  to  him. 
Polycrates  threw  into  the  sea  a  ring  which  he  prized  very  highly. 
A  few  days  afterwards  a  fish  was  caught  and  taken  for  sale  to 
the  palace.  On  being  cut  open  the  ring  was  found  in  its  stomach, 
and  restored  to  its  owner;  whereupon  Amasis  renounced  the 
friendship  of  Polycrates  as  of  one  doomed  to  perish  miserably, 
a  prediction  which  was  verified  in  the  sequel.  Ovid  informs  us 
that  the  tyranny  of  Polycrates  drove  Pythagoras  from  Samos ; 
but  it  is  uncertain  whether  personal  ill  usage,  or  a  mere  dislike 
to  arbitrary  government,  was  the  cause  of  his  self-imposed 
banishment.  He  travelled  for  some  time  in  the  Peloponnesus  ; 
and  it  was  here,  in  conversation  with  Leon  the  ruler  of  Phlius, 
that  he  invented  and  applied  to  himself  the  term  "  philosopher." 
Hitherto  the  Greek  sages  had  been  styled  "  wise  men ;"  now 
and  henceforward,  they  adopted  the  humbler  title  of  "  lovers 
of  wisdom." — (Cicero  Ttisc.  Dlsp.,  v.  3.)  It  is  probable  that 
Pythagoras  continued  his  travels  into  Egypt,  and  that  he  derived 
from  the  Egyptian  priests  his  conception  of  the  society  which 
he  afterwards  organized,  and  which  is  known  as  the  Pythagorean 
bond  or  league.  This  society  was  moral  and  educational,  and 
to  some  extent  political.  It  bore  the  impress  of  a  priestly  or 
monkish  order.  Uniformity  and  strictness  were  its  groundwork. 
Before  admittance  to  the  order  the  members  had  to  go  through 
a  probation  of  five  years,  during  which  time  they  had  to  keep 
silence,  or  at  least  indulge  in  no  idle  or  unprofitable  talk.  Their 
clothing,  their  food,  their  occupation,  their  rising  up  and  their 
lying  down,  all  were  determined  by  rule.  Each  hour  had  its 
allotted  work.  Homer  and  Hesiod  were  learned  by  heart.  Music 
and  gymnastics  were  continually  practised.  It  was  thought 
that  constant  occupation  of  any  kind  was  a  better  check  on 
our  evil  inclinations  than  any  mere  struggling  against  them. 
These  truths  seem  now-a-days  sufficiently  trite;  but  in  those  early 
times  it  was  a  great  matter  to  bring  men  to  a  common  under- 
standing, and  to  the  acknowledgment  and  observance  of  certain 
universal  rules.  This  was  an  essential  step  in  their  civilization. 
Pythagoras  settled  down  at  Crotona,  one  of  those  Greek  colonial 
settlements  in  Southern  Italy  which  at  this  time  far  surpassed 
any  city  in  the  mother  country  in  literature,   opulence,  and 


refinement.  Here  he  expounded  his  philosophy,  and  established 
the  society  of  which  mention  has  been  made.  It  exercised,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  great  influence  on  the  morals  and  manners 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Crotona  ;  but  it  also  excited  much  jealousy 
and  opposition.  Its  aristocratical,  and  somewhat  exclusive 
character,  was  inconsistent  with  the  citizen-life  of  the  Greeks. 
People  dislike  those  who  either  are  or  pretend  to  be  better  than 
their  neighbours ;  and  hence  the  Pythagorean  league  became 
unpopular,  particularly  with  the  democratical  party  at  Crotona. 
Commotions  arose.  Pythagoras  was  either  killed  in  one  of 
these  insurrections,  or,  by  another  account,  he  starved  himself  to 
death  at  Metapontum,  504  B.C. 

The  Pythagorean  philosophy  has  come  down  to  us  under  two 
manifestations,  an  earlier  and  a  later.  Under  both  forms  its  data 
are  very  meagre  and  obscure.  Pythagoras  left  no  writings  behind 
him,  and  in  the  hands  of  his  later  admirers  his  doctrines  degene- 
rated into  a  mystical  symbolism  which  is  utterly  incomprehensible. 
The  earlier  form  of  the  philosophy,  in  so  far  as  it  is  extant,  is  pre- 
served in  the  fragments  of  Philolaus,  a  contemporary  of  Socrates, 
and  in  a  few  short  notices  by  Aristotle.  For  the  later  form 
Sextus  Empiricus,  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century, 
A. a,  may  be  referred  to.  Aristotle  lays  down  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  the  Pythagoreans  in  the  following  terms — "  Number, 
according  to  them,  is  the  essence  of  all  things ;  and  the  organization 
of  the  universe,  in  its  various  determinations,  is  a  harmonious 
system  of  numbers  and  their  relations."  It  seems  at  first  sight  a 
marvellous  piece  of  foolishness  that  a  philosopher  should  ascribe 
to  empty  unsubstantial  number  a  higher  degree  of  reality  than 
he  allows  to  the  bright  and  solid  objects  which  constitute  the 
universe  of  matter.  The  apparent  paradox  is  resolved  when  we 
consider  the  kind  of  truth  which  the  philosopher  is  in  quest  of. 
He  is  not  searching  for  truth  as  it  presents  itself  to  intellects 
constituted  in  a  particular  way,  furnished,  for  example,  with 
soch  senses  as  ours.  If  that  were  what  he  was  in  quest  of,  he 
would  very  soon  find  what  he  wanted  in  the  solid  earth  and  the 
gl  (wing  skies.  But  that  is  not  what  he  is  in  quest  of.  He  is 
seeking  for  truth  as  it  presents  itself  to  intellect  universally — 
that  is,  to  intellect  not  provided  with  human  senses.  And  thi.5 
being  his  aim,  he  conceives  that  such  truth  is  to  be  found  in  the 
category  of  number,  while  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  stocks  and 
stones,  and  chairs  and  tables — for  these  are  true  only  to  some 
minds,  that  is,  to  minds  with  human  senses  ;  but  the  other  is 
true  to  all  minds,  whatever  senses  they  may  have,  and  whether 
they  have  any  senses  at  all  or  not.  Slightly  changed,  the  line 
of  Pope  might  be  taken  as  then-  motto  by  the  Pythagoreans — 

"  We  think  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  come." 

They  come  whether  we  will  or  not.  Whatever  we  think,  we 
think  of  under  some  form  either  of  unity  or  multiplicity.  This 
explanation  seems  to  relieve  the  Pythagorean  principle  from  all 
tincture  of  absurdity,  and  to  render  it  intelligible  if  not  con- 
vincing. Admit  that  truth  and  reality  are  rather  to  be  found 
in  what  is  true  for  all  minds  than  in  what  is  true  for  some 
minds;  and  admit  farther  that  number  is  true  for  all  minds,  and 
that  material  things  are  not  true  for  all  minds  (but  only  for 
minds  with  senses);  and  what  more  is  required  to  prove  that 
truth  and  reality  are  rather  to  be  found  in  number  than  in 
material  things.  The  whole  confusion  and  misapprehension 
with  which  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic,  and  many  other 
systems,  have  at  all  periods  been  overlaid,  have  their  origin  in 
an  oversight  as  to  the  kind  of  truth  which  philosophy  aims  at 
apprehending.  Philosophers  themselves  have  seldom  or  never 
explained  the  nature  of  the  end  which  they  had  in  view,  even 
when  they  were  most  intently  bent  on  its  attainment.  Hence, 
they  seem  to  run  themselves  into  absurdities  ;  and  hence  their 
readers  are  bewildered  or  repelled.  But  let  it  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  end  which  philosophy  pursues  is  the  truth  as  it  exists 
for  intellect  universal,  and  not  for  intellect  particular;  for 
intellect  unmodified,  and  not  for  intellect  modified ;  for  intellect 
whether  with  senses  like  ours,  or  with  senses  totally  different ; 
and  the  apparent  paradoxes  of  the  Pythagorean,  and  other 
ancient  philosophies,  will  be  changed  generally  into  articles  of 
intelligible  belief,  and  will  stand  out  for  the  most  part  as  grand 
and  unquestionable  verities. — J.  F.  F. 
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QUADRIO,  Francesco  Saverio,  critic,  born  at  Ponte, 
Valtcllina,  1st  December,  1605;  died  in  Milan,  21st  November, 
1756.  Early  in  life  be  joined  tbe  order  of  St.  Ignatius,  probably 
before  he  could  estimate  his  own  character  or  the  temptations 
which  would  beset  him;  for  in  later  days  we  find  him  suspicious, 
despondent,  and  suffering  in  bodily  health  from  the  fret  of  mental 
anxiety.  At  length,  in  1744,  having  obtained  permission  to  try 
the  effects  of  a  country  sojourn,  he  abandoned  his  religious  habit 
on  the  high  road  near  Como,  and  proceeded  into  Switzerland, 
where  he  resided  for  some  time,  rejecting  the  overtures  made  to 
him  by  protestant  learned  bodies,  and  carrying  on  more  than  one 
controversy.  His  next  removal  was  to  Paris,  where  he  met  Vol- 
taire;  and  finally,  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  having  all  along  treated 
him  with  marked  indulgence  and  at  length  placed  him  above 
the  reach  of  want,  Quadrio  retired  into  a  convent  of  Barnabites, 
where  he  died.  Besides  less  important  works,  he  has  left  "  Dis- 
sertazioni  criticostoriche  intorno  alia  Rezia  di  qua  dalle  Alpi, 
oggi  detta  Valtellina,"  which  display  their  author's  learning, 
whilst  a  preface  explains  the  motives  which  resulted  in  his  change 
of  calling;  and  "  Storia  e  Ragione  d'ogni  Poesia,"  an  elaborate 
history  of  poetry,  which  bears  the  stamp  of  conscientiousness  and 
unsparing  industry,  but  has  been  judged  inaccurate,  and  as  regards 
English  literature,  is  singularly  jejune  and  inadequate. — C.  G.  R. 

QUARLES,  Francis,  an  English  poet  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  bom  near  Rumford  in  Essex  in  1592.  He  went 
to  Cambridge,  and  we  hear  of  him  as  a  member  of  Christ's 
college  in  the  year  1608.  He  afterwards  began  to  read  law  at 
Lincoln's  inn,  with  the  object,  as  his  widow  innocently  remarks, 
of  "composing  suits  and  differences  between  his  neighbours." 
By  some  unknown  instrumentality  he  was  taken  into  favour  at 
court,  and  was  appointed  cup-bearer  to  James  I.'s  daughter 
Elizabeth,  queen  of  Bohemia.  We  next  hear  of  him  as  residing 
in  Dublin  in  1621,  in  the  capacity  of  secretary  to  Archbishop 
Usher.  In  the  same  year  he  published  his  "  Argalus  and  Par- 
thenia,"  a  pastoral  romance  modelled  upon  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
Arcadia,  and  still  less  readable  than  its  prototype.  In  1031  he 
wrote  the  epitaph  which  may  still  be  read  on  Drayton's  monu- 
ment in  Westminster  abbey.  In  1640  he  was  admitted  to  the 
post  of  city's  chronoioger  by  the  corporation  of  London,  at  a 
salary  of  one  hundred  nobles  per  annum.  This  situation  he 
retained  till  his  death.  The  disputes  between  king  and  parlia- 
ment becoming  daily  more  embittered,  Quarles  published  a 
pamphlet  enf;"ed  "  Thoughts  on  Peace  and  War."  When  the 
war  broke  out,  Quarles  took  part  with  the  royalists,  but  whether 
or  no  he  received  a  pension  from  Charles  I.,  according  to  the 
averment  in  Pope's  well-known  line — 

"One  knighted  IMackmore,  and  one  pensioned  Quarles," 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  to  determine.  The  circumstances 
which  preceded,  and  are  said  to  have  hastened  his  death,  have 
lately  received  considerable  elucidation  in  some  communications 
to  Notes  and  Queries.  His  biographers  have  all  spoken  of  a 
certain  pamphlet,  the  "  Royal  Convert,"  published  by  Quarles 
in  1644,  which  became  the  occasion  of  some  "unjust  aspersions," 
the  exact  nature  of  which  was  unknown,  but  which  coming  upon 
the  back  of  other  harsh  usage  which  he  then  received,  so  preyed 
upon  the  mind  of  the  writer  as  to  occasion  a  mortal  illness. 
Now  no  pamphlet  with  such  a  title  is  anywhere  extant.  But  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  the  real  title  of  the  pamphlet  was 
"  The  Loyal  Convert "  (copies  of  which  exist  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  college,  Dublin),  and  that  in  it  Quarles  justified  the 
employment  of  Roman  catholics  in  the  king's  armies.  This  it 
was  that  excited  the  fierce  indignation  of  the  parliament,  who 
immediately  confiscated  the  poet's  entire  property,  including  his 
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books  and  some  rare  MSS.,  and  took  care  to  have  him  "denounced 
as  a  papist."  This  was  the  aspersion  which  Quarles  took  so 
much  to  heart.  In  bis  last  illness,  which  he  bore  with  edifying 
resignation,  he  particularly  requested  that  his  friends  would 
make  known  that  he  lived  and  died  in  "the  true  protestant 
religion."  He  died  ou  the  8th  of  September,  1644,  leaving  a 
widow  and  eighteen  children.  One  of  his  sons,  John  Quarles, 
wrote  poems,  and  died  of  the  plague  in  1666.  As  a  literary 
man,  Quarles  figures  in  two  distinct  characters — as  a  sacred  poet, 
and  as  a  writer  for  the  million.  Following  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  he  was  a  writer  of  the  fantastic  school,  and  his  poems 
bristle  with  "conceits"  and  quaintnesses  of  every  kind.  His 
"  Emblems,"  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known,  are  partly 
translated,  partly  paraphrased,  from  the  Pia  Desideria  of  Herman 
Hugo,  a  Jesuit.  The  original  engravings,  to  the  emblematic 
significance  of  which  the  poetry  was  designed  as  a  key,  are 
exceedingly  rude  and  grotesque.  The  "Divine  Poems"  contain 
the  history  of  Jonah,  Esther,  Job,  and  Sampson.  But  what 
made  Quarles  popular  was  his  coarse  satirical  verses  on  the 
Puritans.  A  specimen  of  these,  with  the  burden  of  "  Hey ! 
boys,  up  go  we,"  is  given  in  Campbell's  Selections.  His  comedy 
of  the  "  Virgin  Widow  "  was  written  about  the  year  1632.  Of 
his  prose  writings  the  "Enchiridion"  is  the  most  important. 
This  is  a  collection  of  maxims,  in  four  centuries,  many  of  which 
betoken  great  acuteness  and  reach  of  thought. — T.  A. 

QUATREMEIiE,  Etienne  Marc,  an  eminent  French  orien- 
talist, was  born  at  Paris  in  1782,  of  a  family  engaged  in  trade. 
His  father,  elected  a  municipal  officer  of  Paris  in  1789,  was 
guillotined  in  1794.  From  the  wreck  of  his  fortune  something 
was  saved,  and  the  young  Quatremere  was  educated  with  a  view 
to  the  Ecole  polytechnique.  He  was  early  seized,  however,  by  a 
desire  to  study  the  languages  and  literature  of  the  East,  and 
without  any  professional  object,  attended  the  Arabic  lectures  of 
the  illustrious  Silvestre  de  Sacy.  His  extensive  knowledge  of 
other  oriental  languages,  living  and  dead,  was  fur  the  most  part 
self-acquired.  His  first  work,  published  in  1808,  the  "  Eecher- 
ches  critiques  et  historiques  sur  la  langue  et  la  litteraturc  de 
l'Egypte,"  at  once  made  him  famous.  He  was  the  first  to  prove 
in  it  that  the  modern  Coptic  is  the  legitimate  descendant  and 
representative  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
a  discovery  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  decipherers  of 
hieroglyphics.  There  is  in  Querard  a  list  of  most  of  his  other 
numerous  disquisitions,  &c,  on  subjects  of  oriental  philology, 
history,  and  archaeology,  some  of  them  of  great  importance.  In 
his  essay  "Sur  les  Nabate'cns"  (Journal  Asiatlque,  1835),  he 
assigned  a  high  antiquity  to  the  work  of  Kuthami  on  Nabathean 
agriculture,  preserved  in  the  Arabic  translation  of  Ibn  Washiya, 
and  he  thus  originated  an  interesting  controversy  which,  since 
revived  by  Chuolson,  has  lately  been  ably  pursued  by  M.  Ernest 
Renan  (Memoires  de  lTnstitute,  torn.  24, 1861),  but  still  awaits, 
for  a  final  and  complete  decision,  the  publication  of  the  Arabic 
manuscripts  containing  the  work.  After  holding  other  appoint- 
ments, M.  Quatremere  was  made  in  1819  professor  of  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  and  Syriac,  at  the  College  de  France  ;  and  in  1827, 
professor  of  Persian  at  the  Ecole  des  langnes  orientales  vivantes. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  September,  1857. — F.  F. 

QUATRFMEBE  DE  QUIXCY,  Auroras  Chrtbostomb, 
a  distinguished  French  archaeologist,  was  born  at  Paris,  October 
28,  1758.  Having  completed  his  academic  training,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  art.  He  had  written  a  memoir  on 
"Fgvptian  Architecture,"  which  was  crowned  in  1785  by  the 
Institute;  commenced  a  Dictionary  of  Architecture,  1786;  and 
published,  1790,  "  Considerations  sur  l'Art  du  Dessin  en  France," 


when  he  was  led  to  take  ■  side  in  the  great  political  Btruggle 
then  imminent.  As  a  royalist  member  of  the  legislative  assembly 
he,   under  the   R  :  •   was  imprisoned   for  thirteen 

months;  in  1795,  for  taking  part  against  the  convention,  he 
was  condemned  to  death,  though  he  contrived  to  avoid  arrest ; 
and  again  two  years  later,  for  opposing  the  directory,  he  was 
sentenced  to  transportation  to  Cayenne,  bat  this  time  also  he 
1  to  elude  pursuit.  He  was  allowed  to  return  to  Paris 
under  the  consulate.  On  the  Bourbon  restoration  bis  sufferings 
for  royalty  wore  amply  compensated.  He  was  appointed  in 
1S1G  member  of  the  'council  of  education,  censeur  royal,  and 
intendant  general  des  arts  et  des  monumens  public;  and  in  1816 
he  was  nominated  member  of  the  Institute,  and  perpetual  secre- 
tary of  the  Academie  des  Beaux-Arts.  Thenceforth,  till  the 
f  bis  faculties,  M.  Qoatremere  de  Qnincy,  partly  from  bis 
high' official  position,  but  mainly  from  his  attainments  and  great 
personal  activity,  occupied  a  distinguished  place  in  the  Parisian 
art-world.  Bis  memoirs  and  discourses  at  the  Institute,  papers 
in  the  serials,  and  separate  publications,  were  regarded  in  their 
day  as  authorities;  but  their  influence  has  already  pretty  well 
passed  awav,  though  they  contain  much  valuable  matter,  and 
are  marked  by  great  acumen  and  occasional  subtlety  of  thought, 
as  well  as  extensive  research.  His  principal  separate  works  are 
his  lives  of  Raphael,  1824,  and  of  Michelangelo,  1835,  both  of 
which  have  been  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  W.  Hazlitt;  of 
Canova,  1834 ;  "  Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  des  Ouvrages  des  plus 
celebres  Architectes  du  XIe  siecle,"  2  vols.  8vo,  1830  ;  "  Monu- 
mens et  Ouvrages  d'Art  antiques  restitues  d'apres  les  Descriptions 
des  Ecrivains  Grecs  et  Latins,"  2  vols.  4to,  1826-29 ;  "  De  la 
Nature,  du  But,  et  des  Moyens  de  lTmitation  dans  les  Beaux- 
Arts,"  1823,  translated  into  English  by  J.  C.  Kent,  1837  :  and 
"Essai  sur  lTdeal,"  1837;  besides  many  artistic  and  occasional 
pamphlets  and  papers,  memoirs  chiefly  of  artists,  in  the  Biogra- 
niverselle,  and  essays  in  Millin's  Magasin  Er.cyelope'dique. 
His  memoirs,  read  before  the  Aeademie  des  Beaux-Arts,  were 
collected  in  two  thick  volumes,  1S24-37.  M.  Quatremere  de 
Quincy  survived  his  faculties  many  years.  He  was  superseded  in 
his  secretaryship  in  1839.  He  died  December  28,  1849. — J.  T-e. 
QUESNAY,  Francois,  a  celebrated  French  physician  and 
surgeon,  was  born  at  Mc'rci,  near  Montfort-l'Amaury,  a  small 
town  of  the  Isle  of  France,  in  1694.  According  to  one  account 
his  father  was  a  labourer  or  small  farmer;  according  to  another, 
he  was  a  lawyer  addicted  to  agricultural  pursuits.  Be  this  as  it 
may.  the  son  received  no  education  except  that  of  a  farmer's  boy 
until  he  reached  the  age  of  twelve,  according  to  one  account  six- 
teen. He  then  cr.me  across  the  Maison  Rustique  of  Liebault, 
and  was  so  attracted  with  the  book  that  he  learned  to  read  with 
the  help  of  the  gardener.  He  soon  made  rapid  progress,  reading 
every  book  he  could  procure,  and  studied  Latin  and  Greek.  He 
became  the  pupil  of  the  village  surgeon,  and  ultimately  went 
to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  completing  his  medical  education. 
He  studied  at  the  Hotel-Dieu,  and  added  to  bis  other  acquirements 
some  mathematics  and  metaphysics.  He  then  settled  as  a  sur- 
geon at  Mantes,  became  surgeon-major  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  there, 
and  attracting  the  notice  of  Marshal  de  Noailles  was  recom- 
mended by  him  to  the  queen,  who  consulted  him.  M.  de  la 
Peyronie  invited  him  to  settle  in  Paris  in  1737,  made  him  per- 
petual secretary  to  the  Academy  of  Surgery,  and  obtained  for 
liim  the  appointment  of  surgeon-in-ordinary  to  the  king.  To 
the  first  volume  of  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Surgery  Quesnay 
wrote  an  able  preface,  which  enhanced  his  reputation.  He  con- 
I  to  practise  as  a  surgeon  until  1744,  when  be  was  com- 
pelled I  ive  up  the  manual  part  of  the  profession,  and 
to  turn  his  attention  to  physic.  During  the  campaign  of  that 
year,  in  which  he  had  followed  Louis  XV.,  he  received  the  degree 
of  M.D.  from  the  university  of  Pont-a-Mousson.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  the  agricultural  tastes  which  had  been  fostered  by 
his  early  education  revived.  He  called  the  attention  of  govern- 
ment to  the  depressed  condition  of  the  population  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts,  and  although  he  never  supported  the  extra 
doctrines  of  the  sect,  he  may  be  considered  as  the  chief  of  the 
dconomistes.  At  the  age  of  seventy  lie  applied  himself  to  mathe- 
matics, and  fancied  that  he  had  discovered  the  two  great  prob- 
lems of  trisection  of  an  angle  and  the  quadrature  of  the  circle. 
He  lived  to  eighty.  Louis  XV.,  from  bis  habits  of  abstraction, 
used  to  call  him  "son  penseur,"  and  gave  him  three  pansics  or 
l>ensees  for  bis  arms.  Quesnay  died  in  December,  1744.  He  was 
the  author  of  an  essay  on  bloodletting,  "L'Art  de  Guerir  par 


la  Saignee,"  Paris,  1736;  an  "  Essai  Physique  sur  l'Econoniic 
Animale,"  1736  ;  "Reeherches  critiques  et  bistoriques  sur  1'ori- 
gine,  sur  les  divers  etats,  et  sur  les  progres  de  la  chirurgie  en 
France,"  1744  ;  a  treatise  on  suppuration,  and  one  on  gangrene, 
1749  ;  a  treatise  on  continued  fevers,  2  vols.,  17.53,  &c. — F.  C.  W. 
QUESNEL,  Pasquieb,  was  bom  in  Paris,  14th  July,  1634, 
and  was  descended  from  an  old  Scottish  family  of  rank.  Afl  t 
completing  his  theological  studies  at  the  Sorbonne,  he  entered 
in  1657  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory  of  Jesus,  and  two 
years  later  received  priestly  orders.  At  the  age  of  twenty-eight 
he  was  made  president  of  the  Institute  of  the  Congregation  in 
Paris;  and  it  was  in  this  office  that  he  commenced  and  published 
the  first  parts  of  his  celebrated  work  on  the  New  Testament, 
which  involved  him  in  life-long  troubles  with  the  Jesuits  and 
the  court  of  Rome.  In  its  earliest  shape  it  consisted  simply  of 
reflections  upon  the  words  or  sayings  of  Christ  recorded  in  the 
gospels.  In  this  form  it  was  seen  and  admired  by  the  Marquis 
D'Aigues,  and  by  Lome'nie,  a  minister  of  state,  who  induced  him 
to  draw  up  similar  reflections  upon  the  whole  of  the  four  gospels. 
Thus  arose  his  "  Abrege'  de  la  Morale  de  l'Evangile,  ou  pensees 
chre'tiennes  sur  le  texte  des  quatre  Evangelistes,  pour  en  rendre 
la  lecture  et  la  meditation  plus  facile  a  ceux  qui  commenccnt  a 
s'y  appliquer,"  Paris,  1671.  Vialart,  bishop  of  Chalons,  recom- 
mended the  book  to  all  the  faithful  and  all  the  clergy  of  bis 
diocese,  and  it  was  printed  in  Chalons  with  the  license  of  the 
archbishop  of  Paris ;  hence  the  work,  when  completed,  went  by 
the  name  of  the  Xew  Testament  of  Chalons.  This  completion 
took  place  in  1687,  when  the  whole  work  appeared  in  a  uniform 
shape  in  two  volumes.  A  Latin  translation  was  brought  out  at 
Louvain  in  1694.  In  the  meantime  Quesnel  had  published  a 
work  of  a  more  erudite  character,  viz  ,  a  new  edition  of  the 
works  cf  Pope  Leo  the  Great,  founded  upon  the  text  of  an 
ancient  Venetian  manuscript,  and  provided  with  notes,  written 
in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church — S.  Leonis 
Magni  Papaj  I.  Opera  omnia,  nunc  primum  epistolis  triginta 
tribusque  de  gratia  Christi  opusculis  auctiora,  secundum  exac- 
tam  annorum  seriem  accurate  ordinata,  appendicibus,  disseita- 
tionibus,  notis  observationibusqne  illustrata,  Acccdunt  S.  Hilaiii 
Arelatensis  episcopi  opuscula,  vita,  et  apologia,  2  vols.  4to ; 
Paris,  1575.  This  work  gave  great  offence  at  Borne,  and  was 
condemned  by  a  decree  of  the  congregation  of  the  Index  in  1676. 
In  1681,  through  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  at  court,  he  was 
required  to  leave  Paris  and  withdrew  to  Orleans,  where  he 
was  received  with  great  distinction.  Here  he  remained  till 
1685,  when,  on  refusing  to  sign  a  declaration  against  Jansenism 
required  from  the  Oratory  by  the  court,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  leave  France  and  take  refuge  in  Brussels.  On  the  other 
hand  men  of  the  highest  station  in  the  church  took  part  with 
him,  including  Noailles,  who  had  succeeded  Vialart  as  bishop  of 
Chalons,  and  Bossuet;  both  of  whom  had  a  share  in  bringing  out 
a  carefully  revised  edition  of  his  work  on  the  New  Testament 
in  1699,  and  the  latter  of  whom  wrote  a  defence  of  it,  which 
appeared  in  1710.  But  he  found  a  formidable  enemy  in  the 
archbishop  of  Malines,  who  complained  that  the  peace  and  order 
of  his  diocese  were  disturbed  by  the  presence  and  action  of 
Quesnel  in  Brussels,  and  who  procured  a  decree  from  the  king 
of  Spain  for  bis  imprisonment,  which  was  carried  into  effect  on 
the  30th  May,  1703.  He  was  soon  enabled,  however,  by  the 
help  of  friends  to  make  his  escape,  when  he  fled  to  Amsterdam 
where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Codde,  apostolical  vicar  of  that 
city.  Here  his  enemies  could  not  reach  him,  and  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  personal  safety.  But  they  continued 
with  great  fury  their  persecution  of  his  writings,  especially  of 
his  New  Testament,  which  found  a  continually  growing  number 
of  readers.  In  170S  the  Jesuits  procured  a  papal  decree,  in 
which  it  was  condemned  in  the  severest  terms,  which  called 
forth  in  1709  an  anonymous  defence  of  the  work,  ascribed  to 
Quesnel  himself,  entitled  "  Entretiens  sur  le  decret  de  Borne  con- 
trc  le  Nouvenu  Testament  de  Chalons,  accompagne  de  reflexions 
morales."  The  controversy  went  on  with  great  violence  for  several 
years  longer.  Louis  XIV.  demanded  from  the  pope  a  more 
formal  judgment  upon  the  work  than  the  papal  decree,  specify- 
ing the  doctrinal  propositions  contained  in  it  which  the  church 
disallowed;  and  the  pope  nominated  in  1712  a  congregation  of 
cardinals,  prelates,  and  theologians  to  draw  up  such  a  judg- 
ment, which,  when  prepared,  was  published  to  the  world  in  the 
famous  bull  Uniijenitus,  dated  8th  September,  1713.  The  bull 
condemned  no  fewer  than  one   hundred  and  one  propositiono 
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contained,  or  alleged  to  bo  contained,  in  the  work,  and  also  all 
■writings  which  either  had  been  or  might  yet  be  published  in  its 
defence.  The  majority  of  t lie  French  bishops  accepted  the  bull, 
but  Noailles  and  several  other  bishops  protested  against  it;  and 
after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  it  appeared  that  several  univer- 
sities and  theological  faculties  which  had  submitted  to  the  bull, 
had  done  so  only  under  the  compulsion  of  the  crown.  Quesnel, 
the  innocent  author  of  all  this  ecclesiastical  turmoil,  survived  till 
2nd  December,  1719,  when  he  died  at  Amsterdam.  On  the 
second  day  of  his  mortal  sickness  he  received  the  sacraments  of 
the  Roman  catholic  church ;  and  subscribed,  in  presence  of  two 
apostolical  notaries,  a  confession  in  which  he  declared  that  it 
was  his  wish  to  die  in  the  bosom  of  that  church,  as  he  had  ever 
lived  in  it,  and  appealed  to  a  future  general  council  against  the 
bull  Uhigenitus. — P.  L. 

QUESNOY,  Francois  du.  See  Fiammingo,  Ii.. 
QUEVEDO  Y  VILLEGAS,  Francisco  Gomez  ok,  a 
Spanish  writer,  was  born  of  good  family  in  1580,  and  took  his 
degree  in  theology  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  at  the  university  of 
Aleula.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Madrid  an  "  affair  of  honour" 
compelled  him  to  flee  from  the  court,  and  he  took  refuge  with 
the  duke  of  Ossuna,  then  viceroy  of  Sicily,  by  whom  he  was 
employed  in  various  confidential  missions.  In  1G15,  on  Ossuna 
being  transferred  to  Naples,  Quevedo  became  his  minister  of 
finance,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  this  office  with  great  skill 
and  fidelity.  He  likewise  aided  all  the  ambitious  schemes  of  his 
patron,  especially  his  plans  for  the  destruction  of  the  Venetian 
power,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  both  were  implicated  in  the 
Bedmar  conspiracy,  the  object  of  which  was  to  seize  the  city  of 
Venice  by  treachery  and  destroy  it.  Quevedo,  at  least,  was  in 
the  city  in  disguise  at  the  time.  On  the  accession  of  Philip  IV. 
(1C20)  Ossuna  was  disgraced,  and  Quevedo,  who  shared  in  his 
fall,  suffered  an  imprisonment  of  three  years  and  a  half  on  his 
own  estate  of  Torre  de  Juan  Abad,  without  any  specific  charge 
being  made  against  him.  Subsequently  he  was  offered  the  post 
of  secretary  to  the  king,  but  he  refused  this  and  other  offices, 
preferring  to  devote  himself  to  literature.  In  1634  he  married 
a  lady  of  high  family,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached  ;  and 
her  death  a  few  months  afterwards  seems  to  have  cast  a  gloom 
over  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1G30  he  came  to  Madrid; 
and  in  1641,  on  an  nnfounded  suspicion  of  being  the  author  of 
some  satirical  verses,  was  seized  and  thrown  into  rigorous  con- 
finement in  the  convent  of  San  Marcos  de  Leon.  His  health 
broke  down,  his  property  was  confiscated  or  wasted,  so  that  he 
was  supported  by  charity.  On  the  fall  of  the  Count-duke 
Olivarez,  who  had  been  the  originator  of  this  persecution,  he 
was  set  at  liberty,  and  retired  to  his  country-scat,  where  he 
died  of  disease  contracted  in  prison,  8th  September,  1647.  Of 
Qnevcdo's  writings  probably  not  one  tenth  are  extant,  but  those 
we  possess  range  through  all  departments — from  theology  to 
gipsy  ballads.  His  poems,  published  after  his  death  (1648  and 
1670),  under  the  title  of  "  Parnaso  Espanol,"  are  dedicated  to 
the  nine  Muses,  and  their  chief  characteristic  is  a  broad  humour 
and  classical  satire.  The  volume  of  poems  attributed  by  him 
to  Francisco  de  la  Torre,  but  probably  his  own,  contains  sonnets, 
odes,  canciones,  and  eclogues  of  great  merit.  Ilis  dramas,  unfor- 
tunately, are  lost.  His  earlier  prose  works  are  theological, 
including  treatises  "On  the  Providence  of  God,"  "On  alloly  Life," 
•'  On  the  Militant  life  of  a  Christian,"  &c.  He  will,  however,  be 
best  remembered  by  his  prose  satires.  The  chief  of  these,  "  The 
history  and  life  of  the  great  sharper,  Paul  of  Liguria,"  is  too 
coarse  to  be  amusing;  "Fortune  No  Fool;"  "Letters  of  the 
Knight  of  the  Forceps,"  and  many  others,  might  be  named.  His 
"  Visions,"  or  "  Suenos,"  is  a  collection  of  the  most  miscellaneous 
kind,  with  some  vivid  portraiture  of  the  life  around  him,  in  that 
strange  style,  compounded  of  the  ludicrous  and  the  solemn, 
peculiar  to  him.  The  first  collected  edition  of  his  works  was 
published  in  1649-64  ;  there  have  been  numerous  translations 
of  some  of  them  into  German,  English,  and  French. —  F.  M.  W. 
QUIN,  James,  a  celebrated  actor,  was  born  in  King  Street, 
Covcnt  Garden,  London,  on  the  24th  February,  1693.  He  was 
taken  by  his  father,  a  barrister,  to  Dublin,  and  educated  there. 
When  only  seventeen,  and  while  he  was  pretending  to  study  law 
in  London,  his  father  died,  leaving  him  without  any  means.  The 
stage  proved  a  valuable  resource.  In  1717  Quin  obtained  an 
engagement  at  Drury  Lane.  He  remained  in  a  subordinate 
position  until' 1720,  when  Rich  the  manager  reluctantly  allowed 
him  to  play  Fuhtaff,  a  part  which  he" made  his  own  for  the 
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remainder  of  his  life.  Two  of  his  happiest  representations  were 
those  of  Cato  and  Sir  John  Brute ;  and  until  the  appearance 
of  Garrick  he  remained  at  the  head  of  the  Drury  Lane  company. 
He  was  a  kind-hearted  man,  but  of  a  rough  caustic  humour, 
with  a  Hibernian  readiness  for  a  quarrel;  and  in  a  scuffle  with  a 
fellow-actor  named  Williams,  Quin  unfortunately  killed  his  anta- 
gonist. For  this  he  was  tried  at  he  Old  Bailey,  and  found  guilty 
of  manslaughter.  Notwithstanding  an  event  so  deplorable,  Quin 
continued  to  be  a  popular  favourite.  His  reputation  as  a  wit 
and  as  an  epicure,  was  not  less  than  his  fame  as  an  actor.  His 
jokes  have  helped  to  stock  many  a  book  with  anecdote.  In 
1748  Quin  taking  offence  at  the  conduct  of  Rich  the  manager, 
retired,  after  fighting  a  duel  with  Theophilus  Cibber,  to  Bath, 
where,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  appearances  in  London, 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  on  the  21st  January, 
1766.  As  teacher  of  elocution  to  the  children  of  Frederick,  prince 
of  Wales,  he  obtained  the  regard  of  King  George  III. — R.  H. 

QUINAULT,  PHILIPPE,  dramatist,  and  the  first  celebrated 
writer  of  French  operas,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1635.  Under  the 
auspices  of  Tristan  l'Hcrmite,  who  conceived  for  hiin  a  sincere 
friendship,  and  left  him  a  considerable  legacy,  he  eommencc-d  to 
write  for  the  stage,  and  had  produced  seventeen  pieces,  tragedies 
and  comedies,  before  his  thirty-first  year.  Of  these,  "  La  Mere 
Coquette"  and  "L'Astrate"  are  the  best  remembered.  His 
fame,  however,  dates  from  his  connection  with  the  celebrated 
composer,  Lulli,  which  lasted  fourteen  years,  during  which  he 
wrote  seventeen  operas,  beginning  with  "Les  Fetes  d'Amour 
et  de  Bacchus,"  and  ending  with  his  masterpiece,  "Armide." 
Quinault  was  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  and  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  and  received  from  Louis  XIV., 
■whose  admiration  of  his  genius  was  excessive,  the  order  of  St. 
Michael  and  a  pension  of  two  hundred  livres.  Deeply  affected 
by  the  death  of  Lulli  in  1687,  he  ceased  to  write  for  the  stage; 
and  devoted  his  declining  years  to  the  composition  of  a  serious 
epic  entitled  "  L'Heresie  Dctruite,"  which  he  did  not  live  to 
finish.  He  died  in  1688,  and  his  works  were  printed  at  Paris 
in  1739  and  1778.— W.  J.  P. 

QUINCTILIANUS,  Marcus  Fabius,  a  celebrated  rhetori- 
cian, is  said  by  some  to  have  been  born  at  Calagurris  in  Spain. 
This  opinion  rests  on  the  testimony  of  Ausonius,  Jerome,  and 
Cassiodorus.  Others  maintain  that  he  was  a  native  of  Rome, 
and  in  support  of  the  statement  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Martial,  who  was  himself  a  native  of  Spain,  and  who  has  com- 
memorated most  of  his  distinguished  countrymen,  never  mentions 
Quinctilian.  We  believe  that  he  was  a  Spaniard,  and  that  he 
received  most  of  his  education  at  Rome.  When  a  very  young 
man  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Domitius  Afer,  who  died  A.D. 
59.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  he  was  born  about  A.D. 
40.  After  completing  his  education,  he  revisited  Spain,  and 
then  returned  with  Galba  to  Rome  A.D.  68,  where  he  practised 
as  an  advocate  with  much  success.  As  a  teacher  of  rhetoric 
for  twenty  years  he  excelled  all  his  contemporaries.  Pliny 
the  Younger  was  one  of  his  pupils.  The  Emperor  Domitian 
intrusted  to  him  the  education  of  bis  two  grand-nephews,  and 
honoured  him  with  the  insignia  and  title  of  consul.  In  the 
time  of  Vespasian,  he  received  a  salary  from  the  public  exche- 
quer. In  the  preface  to  the  sixth  book  of  his  work  on  rhetoric 
he  laments  the  death  of  his  wife  and  two  Bona,  the  former 
of  whom  died  in  her  nineteenth  year.  The  elder  son  had 
lived  till  the  age  of  ten.  As  Pliny  the  Younger  speaks  of  a 
daughter  who  was  about  to  be  married,  it  is  conjectured  that 
Quinctilian  married  a  second  time.  About  A.D.  69  he  retired 
into  private  fife,  and  died  about  118.  His  pecuniary  circum- 
stances were  moderate  if  we  may  credit  Pliny  (« p.  vi.  32) ; 
but  Juvenal  would  lead  us  to  think  he  was  rich  (vii.  186,  &c). 
Rich  he  was,  comparatively  speaking,  for  other  rhetoricians  were 
poor;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  affluent  except  by 
comparison.  His  great  work,  "  De  institutione  oratoria"  (On  the 
education  of  an  orator),  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
whom  he  praises  extravagantly  in  the  preface  to  the  fourth  book. 
It  is  dedicated  to  his  friend  Marcellus  Victorias,  and  consists  of 
twelve  books.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  wrote  it  in  little  more 
than  two  years;  but  the  subject  was  familiar  to  him.  Two 
books  indeed  had  been  already  published  by  pupils  from  their 
notes  -without  his  consent.  The  first  book  treats  of  the  educa- 
tion of  a  youth  before  he  enters  properly  on  the  study  of  rhetoric; 
the  second  book  explains  the  first  principles  of  rhetoric;  the 
third  distributes  the  subject  into  five  parts;  the  fourth  and  fifth 
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f  the  proa-vium,  narratio, probatio,  refutalio  in  judicial 
causes;  the  sixth  treats  of  the  peroratio;  the  seventh  of  the 
dispositio  ;  the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  enlarge  upon 
eloculio,  or  composition  and  delivery;  the  twelfth  discusses  the 
qualifications  necessary  for  an  orator.  The  whole  treatise  exhibits 
sound  sense,  excellent  taste,  acute  discrimination,  accurate  thought, 
and  polished  diction.  Certain  "  Declamationes"  have  also  been 
published  under  the  name  of  Quinetilian,  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  in  all,  of  which  nineteen  are  of  considerable  length.  These 
productions  are  not  authentic.  The  best  edition  of  Quinctilian's 
Institutes  is  that  of  Spalding,  4  vols.  8vo,  1798-181G  ;  to  which 
another  volume  was  added  by  Zumpt,  1829.  They  have  been 
translated  into  English,  French,  Italian,  and  German. — S.  D. 

QUINTAN  A,  Manuel  Jose  de,  worthily  named  the  Spanish 
Tyrta-us,  was  born  11th  April,  1772,  and  educated  at  Sala- 
manca, where  Jovellanos,  Cienfuegos,  and  Melendez  Valdes  were 
among  his  companions.  He  became  an  advocate  in  Madrid, 
and  his  house  was  the  centre  of  a  literary  opposition  to  the 
favourite  Godoy.  Among  the  earliest  of  his  poems  is  an  "  Ode 
to  the  sea" — the  fruit  of  a  journey,  made  for  the  express  purpose 
of  seeing  the  ocean,  from  Madrid  to  Cadiz  in  1798.  Other 
odes  are  "  On  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,"  in  which  a  somewhat 
narrow  patriotism  struggles  with  the  more  genuine  senti- 
ments of  the  man,  and  one  on  the  introduction  of  vaccination 
into  the  Spanish  colonies,  to  which  the  same  remark  will  apply. 
Others  are — "  On  the  invention  of  printing  ;"  "  To  Spain,  after 
the  insurrection  of  March,"  April,  1808 ;  "  On  the  armament 
of  the  Spanish  provinces  against  the  French,"  July,  1808  ; 
"  The  Pantheon  of  the  Escurial,"  &c.  His  dramas,  "  The  Duke 
of  Viseo,"  and  "  Pelayo,"  are  thought  to  be  his  least  successful 
works,  and  justify  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Kennedy  that  his  forte 
was  eloquence  rather  than  poetry.  Quintana  rendered  good 
service  to  the  growing  literary  taste  by  editing  a  periodical 
entitled  Varieties,  and  in  1808  he  issued  the  first  volume  of 
his  "  Lives  of  celebrated  Spaniards,"  the  remaining  volumes 
of  which  were  not  published  until  1830-34.  In  1807-8  he 
published  a  selection  from  the  best  Spanish  poets,  prefaced  by 
an  admirable  history  of  Cai-tilian  poetry.  This  year,  however, 
turned  his  activity  into  far  different  channels.  He  drew  up  the 
proclamations  and  manifestoes  of  the  insurrectionary  juntas  ; 
and  his  periodical,  the  Semanario  Patriotico,  was  the  bold  advo- 
cate of  constitutional  liberty.  On  the  return  of  Ferdinand,  in 
1813,  Quintana  expiated  the  crime  of  having  been  faithful  to 
his  cause  by  a  severe  imprisonment,  lasting  six  years,  and  was 
only  released  by  the  insurrection  of  Riego  in  1820.  He  was 
then  advanced  to  various  posts  of  honour,  aud  among  them  to 
that  of  president  of  the  department  of  public  instruction.  But 
a  change  seems  to  have  come  over  his  conduct,  as  the  result  of 
his  imprisonment.  His  patriotism  was  now  so  far  from  being 
inconveniently  ripe,  that  when  the  sec  >nd  French  invasion  took 
place,  he  was  allowed  to  retire  quietly  to  his  native  province  of 
Estremadura.  Here  he  composed  some  letters  to  Lord  Holland, 
descriptive  of  the  melancholy  state  of  the  country.  The  most 
questionable  act  of  his  public  life  was  his  purchasing  permission 
to  return  to  Madrid,  by  writing  an  ode  on  the  marriage  of  Fer- 
dinand with  Maria  Christina.  He  was  restored  to  his  old  office, 
and  made  a  peer  and  a  senator ;  and  was  intrusted  by  Espar- 
tero  in  1840  with  the  education  of  the  young  queen.  An  honour 
almost  unique  was  conferred  on  him,  March  25,  1855.  He  was 
publicly  crowned  by  the  queen  in  the  cortes,  at  a  meeting  specially 
convened  for  the  purpose.  Quintana  died  11th  March,  1857, 
aged  eighty-four.  His  works  are  included  in  the  collection  of 
Ribadeneyra ;  the  prose  part  consists  chiefly  of  his  "  Lives  of 
celebrated  Spaniards" — a  work  less  popular  in  Spain  than  abroad, 
owing  to  the  strict  justice  he  has  meted  out  to  the  misdeeds  of 
the  early  Spanish  discoverers. — F.  M.  W. 

QUINTINE,  Jean  de  la,  a  celebrated  horticulturist,  was 
born  at  Chabanais,  near  Poictiers,  in  1620,  and  died  in  1688.  He 
was  educated  for  the  bar  in  a  Jesuit  establishment,  and  became 
an  advocate.  He  did  not,  however,  long  practise  as  a  pleader, 
but  devoted  his  attention  in  a  very  marked  degree  to  horticul- 
ture. He  visited  Italy  as  tutor  to  a  son  of  the  president  of  the 
chamber  of  finance,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  prosecuting  his 
favourite  study.  By  his  published  remarks  on  the  pruning  of 
fruit  trees  and  transplanting,  as  well  as  by  his  work  entitled 
"  Parfait  Jardinier,  ou  Jardins  Fruitiers  et  Potagers,"  he  acquired 
eminence,  and  was  invited  to  England  by  Charles  II.     He  paid 


visits  to  Britain,  but  did  not  accept  any  engagement.  At  the 
request  of  Evelyn  he  wrote  a  paper  on  the  culture  of  melons, 
which  was  printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  He 
became  director  of  the  fruit  and  kitchen  gardens  at  Versailles 
and  other  royal  palaces  under  Louis  XIV".,  and  was  a  favourite 
of  the  prince  of  Conde. — J.  H.  B. 

QUINTUS  CURTIUS,  Rufus,  a  Roman  historian,  of  whose 
life  nothing  certain  is  known.  The  very  time  at  which  he  lived  is 
obscure.  Suetonius,  in  his  work,  "  De  Claris  Rhetoribus,"  men- 
tions a  rhetorician,  Q.  Curtius  Rufus,  whom  many  critics  identify 
with  the  historian  ;  and  as  no  serious  difficulty  presents  itself  to 
that  opinion,  it  may  be  accepted  as  probable.  Quintilian,  how- 
ever, does  not  mention  him  ;  but  that  he  was  still  alive  when  the 
critic  wrote  has  been  thought  to  account  for  the  silence.  The 
internal  testimony,  furnished  by  Curtius'  history,  is  as  meagre 
and  unsatisfactory  respecting  the  author  s  personal  history  or  age, 
as  the  external.  One  passage,  bearing  a  little  on  this  point,  has 
been  much  canvassed,  where  the  writer  speaks  in  praise  of  the 
emperor  for  having  restored  peace  and  order,  after  much  blood- 
shed and  dissension  (x.  9).  What  emperor  is  meant,  however, 
is  a  point  which  cannot  be  determined  satisfactorily,  since  the 
description  will  suit  several.  Perhaps  Curtius  lived  in  the  time  of 
Vespasian,  though  Niebuhr  places  him  under  Septimius  Severus. 
No  valid  proof  of  age  can  be  derived  from  his  style  and  diction. 
The  work  by  which  he  is  known  is  a  history  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  whom  he  evidently  regarded  with  feelings  of  high  admira- 
tion. It  consisted  at  first  often  books,  of  which  only  eight  remain, 
and  these  incomplete.  The  want  of  the  first  two  has  been  sup- 
plied by  the  abstracts  of  Bruno,  Cellarius,  and  Freinsheim.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  all  the  MSS.  known  as  yet,  are  transcripts 
of  one.     Their  text,  notwithstanding,  varies  considerably. — S.  D. 

QUIRINI  or  QUERINI,  Angelo  Maria,  Cardinal  and 
author,  born  in  Venice  of  a  noble  family,  30th  March,  1680; 
died  at  his  episcopal  palace  of  Brescia,  1755  or  1756.  Educated 
by  the  Jesuits  in  the  Brescian  college  of  nobles,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  embraced  the  monastic  state;  made  under  eminent 
instructors  marked  progress  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  letters,  and 
other  branches  of  erudition  ;  and  completed  his  course  of  culture 
by  travelling  four  years  in  Germany,  Holland,  England,  and 
France,  during  which  period  he  associated  with  many  prominent 
men  of  those  countries,  such  as  Basnage,  Newton,  Bentley, 
Thomas  Burnet,  Papebroch,  Fe'nelon,  &c.  In  1721  Quirini  was 
called  to  the  archbishopric  of  Corfu  ;  some  years  later  was  trans- 
lated to  the  see  of  Brescia,  elevated  to  the  cardinalate,  and 
appointed  librarian  to  the  Vatican.  His  literary  pursuits,  though 
dear  to  his  heart  and  industriously  carried  on,  did  not  usurp  the 
place  of  higher  christian  duties.  He  showed  himself  the  muni- 
ficent benefactor  of  his  diocese,  the  father  of  his  poor,  the 
unwearied  pastor  of  his  flock.  Zealous  in  controversy  without 
bitterness,  and  honoured  even  by  his  dogmatic  opponents,  he 
received  not  only  thanks  for  his  worthiness  from  Pope  Benedict 
XIIL,  but  praise  from  Frederick  of  Prussia,  and  a  dedication 
from  Voltaire.  The  cathedral  and  library  of  Brescia,  a  clerical 
college,  and  a  house  of  female  education,  attest  his  episcopal 
merit ;  and  the  churches  of  S.  Marco  in  Rome,  S.  Carlo  in 
Milan,  and  others,  bear  witness  to  his  devout  liberality.  Pure 
in  life,  generous  of  heart,  a  stranger  to  personal  luxury,  he 
constituted  the  poor  heirs  of  his  savings,  and  was  honoured  in 
death  by  genuine  mourning.  Many  works  remain  from  his  pen  ; 
amongst  them  "  De  Mosaics:  Historic  Pracstantia ;"  "  Commcn- 
tarii  de  Rebus  ad  se  pertinentibus ;"  "  Vetus  Officium  Quadra- 
gesimale  Grrceiaa  Orthodoxa:;"  "Specimen  Brixiana;  Literatura;;" 
and  "  Pauli  II.  Vita."— C.  G.  R. 

QUISTORP,  Joiiann,  the  first  distinguished  member  of  a 
family  which  produced  many  learned  men,  was  born  at  Rostock 
in  1584,  and  studied  at  Rostock,  Berlin,  and  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder.  He  travelled  as  tutor  to  a  young  nobleman,  and  in  1614 
received  an  appointment  as  professor  of  divinity  at  Rostock.  He 
also  had  various  other  preferments.  He  attended  Grotius  during 
his  last  illness,  and  wrote  an  account  of  it.  Quistorp  was  a  labo- 
rious and  painstaking  student,  and  a  pious  man ;  but  he  wrote 
too  much;  the  merits  of  his  works  are  therefore  unequal.  Among 
them  we  may  mention  his  annotations  upon  the  whole  Bible; 
separate  commentaries  upon  St.  Paul's  epistles;  an  "Introduction 
to  the  study  of  theology  ;"  "  Articuli  Formulas  Concordia;  illus- 
trati;"  sermons,  &c.  He  is  noticed  by  Tholuck  in  Lebenszeugeii 
der  Lutheriscb.cn  Kirche.     He  died  in  1648. — B.  H.  C. 
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BABELAIS,  Francois,  one  of  the  most  famous,  but  also,  it 
must  be  confessed,  one  of  the  most  filthy  of  satirical  writers, 
was  born  near  Cliinon  in  Touraine  in  1483.  It  has  been  noticed 
by  biographers  that  the  same  year  was  made  memorable  by 
the  birth  of  Luther  and  of  Kaphael.  And  like  Luther,  Rabelais 
was  a  great  reformer,  though  of  a  peculiar  stamp;  like  Raphael, 
a  great  painter,  though  of  a  far  coarser  kind.  Rabelais  was 
the  son  of  an  innkeeper,  and  this  origin  seems  to  have  moulded 
his  whole  tastes,  coloured  his  whole  destiny.  Of  the  sixteenth 
century  it  has  been  said,  that  it  was  at  once  the  most  earnest  and 
the  most  joyous.  Wildest  orgies  strangely  blended  or  contrasted 
with  fiercest  battles  for  sternest  truths.  No  less  its  earnestness 
than  its  joyousness  Rabelais  represented.  A  clear  and  connected 
outline  of  this  writer's  career  it  is  difficult  to  furnish,  since 
besides  that,  for  the  early  part  at  least,  the  sources  are  scanty, 
the  statements  confused  and  contradictory;  there  is  furthermore 
a  mingling  of  the  legendary  with  the  historical.  Long  a  careless 
student,  Rabelais  having  entered  a  Franciscan  monastery  at 
Fontenay-le-Comtc  in  Poitou,  and  having  received  consecration 
as  a  priest,  began  to  lay  the  broad  and  solid  foundation  for 
the  most  comprehensive  knowledge.  Astronomy,  philosophy, 
law,  grammar,  medicine,  poetry;  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Italian, 
Spanish,  German,  Arabic — gave  Rabelais  a  cyclopaedic  panoply 
which  did  not  hinder  the  throbbing  of  the  profoundest,  as  well 
as  the  most  popular  sympathies.  As  an  accomplished  scholar, 
Rabelais  belonged  to  the  past;  as  a  man  of  the  world  and  of 
the  people  to  the  present ;  as  a  bold  innovator  to  the  future. 
This  singular  priest  concealed  not  his  hatred  to  the  priesthood. 
His  brethren  envied  his  learning,  and  they  could  not  pardon 
him  his  crushing  scorn,  his  reckless,  audacious  buffoonery.  The 
Franciscan  monks  calumniated,  tormented  him.  To  escape  from 
their  petty  persecutions  he  was,  at  the  intercession  of  the  powerful 
patrons  whom  his  wit,  joviality,  and  genius  had  gained  him, 
permitted  by  Clement  VII.  to  leave  the  surly  Franciscans, 
whereupon,  when  about  forty,  he  joined  the  Benedictines  at 
Maillezais  in  Poitou.  After  a  while  he  quitted  the  Benedictines 
abruptly.  He  went  to  Montpellier  to  devote  himself  more 
completely  to  medical  pursuits.  Lectures,  public  disputations, 
medical  and  other  treatises,  procured  him  a  conspicuous  place 
among  the  learned,  but  did  not  reveal  that  one  who  has  been 
called  the  Shakspeare  of  French  comedy  had  arisen.  Passing 
from  the  theoretical  to  the  practical,  Rabelais  was  for  a  time 
physician  to  the  hospital  at  Lyons.  Perhaps  the  daily  sight  of 
human  pain  intensified  that  sensibility  to  the  grotesque,  in  which 
he  has  never  been  surpassed.  It  is  in  the  humanest  minds  that 
the  perception  of  the  grotesque  is  always  the  keenest.  Rabelais 
was  probably  unburdening  his  heart,  as  much  as  he  was  obeying 
his  riotous  phantasy,  when  in  1533  he  published  a  portion  of  his 
immortal  work.  In  the  same  year  he  accompanied  to  Rome 
Jean  Du  Bellay,  as  this  distinguished  diplomatist's  physician. 
Jean  Du  Bellay  was  one  of  four  brothers  who  all  attained  emi- 
nence, and  who  all  were  authors;  Guillaume  Du  Bellay,  John's 
elder  brother,  being  every  way  the  most  notable.  It  was  at  a 
period  peculiarly  trying  to  the  papacy,  that  Jean  Du  Bellay  and 
his  physician  went  to  Rome.  That  conflict  had  commenced 
which  was  to  render  England  protestant  for  ever.  Clement 
VII.,  however,  in  the  throng  of  his  cares  and  his  anxieties, 
deigned  a  glance  no  doubt  to  Francis  Rabelais.  Yet  it  was  not 
to  Clement  VII.,  but  to  Pope  Paul  III.,  that  Rabelais  was 
indebted  for  absolution  from  the  penalties  which  he  had  incurred 
by  his  abrupt  departure  from  the  Benedictine  monastery.  It 
was  from  Paul  likewise  that  Jean  Du  Bellay  received  the  cardi- 
nal's hat.      Rabelais   could  not  have  had   a   more   active  or 


enlightened  protector  than  the  Cardinal  Du  Bellay,  who  though 
a  pliant  courtier,  a  supple  nogotiator,  the  companion  and  the 
counsellor  of  unscrupulous  monarchs,  and  of  bigoted  or  worldly 
pontiffs,  was  yet  zealous  for  those  humanizing  influences  of  which 
Erasmus  had  been  the  mightiest  minister.  The  cardinal  first 
procured  for  Rabelais  in  1536  a  place  in  the  abbey  St.  Maur, 
and  then  in  1545  the  curacy  of  Meudon,  near  Paris,  which  ho 
held  till  his  death  in  1553.  It  has  been  asserted,  however,  that 
the  year  before  his  death  he  accepted  the  curacy  of  St.  Paul's  at 
Paris.  The  life  of  Rabelais  at  Meudon  was  that  of  a  faithful 
most  charitable  parish  priest.  Not  ascetic  himself,  he  was  not 
inclined  to  impose  on  others  the  bondage  of  asceticism.  He 
believed  that  as  labour  is  worship,  happiness  is  worship  too. 
Rabelais  was  able  to  be  a  physician  to  the  bodies  as  well  as  to 
the  souls  of  his  parishioners,  and  he  saw  that  he  could  best  be 
the  physician  to  both  soul  and  body  by  being  the  bountiful 
almoner.  His  ministrations  of  mercy  did  not  interrupt  his 
intercourse  with  scholars,  and  wits,  and  courtiers — did  not  con- 
demn his  pen  to  idleness.  Fresh  books  were  added  to  the  former 
books,  which  did  not  hinder  the  "  Life  of  Gargantua  and  of 
Pantagrnel"  from  at  last  being  a  fragment,  as  well  as  a  chaos. 
It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Rabelais  to  live  in  the  main  undis- 
turbed, and  to  die  in  peace,  at  a  time  when  persecution  was  as 
capricious  as  it  was  cruel.  When  we  recall  the  names  of  Clement 
Marot,  of  Bonaventure  Desperriers,  of  Etienne  Dolet,  and  of 
other  victims,  vulgar  or  illustrious,  we  marvel  how  Rabelais 
escaped.  Often  a  fugitive  or  in  chains,  Clement  Marot  had  once 
to  suffer  imprisonment  for  the  heinous  offence  of  eating  lard 
in  Lent.  Desperriers  wrote  dialogues  in  imitation  of  those  of 
Lucian.  The  obstructives  and  obscurantists  denounced  them  as 
heretical,  drove  Desperriers  to  a  wandering  life,  and  at  last  to 
suicide.  Dolet  was  tortured,  strangled,  and  burned  at  Paris, 
because  the  Faculty  of  Theology  there  decreed  heretical  his  trans- 
lation of  a  passage  in  Plato.  Perhaps  it  was  his  abounding 
geniality,  still  more  than  the  protection  of  the  powerful,  which 
shielded  Rabelais  from  a  doom  so  general  and  so  terrible. 
Prodigally  gifted,  but  more  genial  than  gifted,  it  was  always 
with  honest,  cordial,  overflowing  laughter  that  Rabelais  flung 
his  keenest  darts,  struck  his  hardest  blows.  Laughing  witli  full 
throat  and  full  breast,  Rabelais  had  the  laughers  on  his  side, 
always  a  large  class.  Drinking  freely,  jesting  freely,  Rabelais 
appeared  nothing  more  than  a  good  fellow,  with  a  dash  of  the 
buffoon ;  and  it  is  not  usually  buffoons  who  are  hanged  or 
burned.  The  work  so  original,  and  yet  more  monstrous  than 
original,  of  Rabelais,  has  been  translated  into  all  languages.  Of 
the  translations  into  English,  that  by  Urquhart  has  long  been 
admitted  as  a  masterpiece.  It  were  harsh  to  say  that  what  for 
three  centuries  has  been  enthroned  among  the  foremost  pro- 
ductions of  universal  literature  is  overpraised.  Yet  in  the 
"Gargantua  and  Pantagruel"  the  obscenity  often  exceeds  the 
phantasy,  the  wit,  and  the  humour.  And  unless  there  is  to  be 
delight  in  pollution  for  pollution's  sake,  few,  even  of  the  robustest 
Btomach,  will  care  to  read  the  work  of  Rabelais  more  than  once. 
To  the  completest  and  best  edition  of  the  writings  of  Rabelais 
which  has  appeared  in  France,  there  is  a  supplementary  volume 
of  plates  reputed  to  be  from  etchings  by  Rabelais  himself.  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  anything  more  hideous,  more  revolting. 
For  Rabelais  it  has  been  pleaded  that  the  age  was  one  of  most 
cynical  outspokenness,  and  that,  even  from  the  pulpit,  things 
fitted  to  wound  delicate  ears  were  often  uttered.  Let  it  be  so. 
We  are  thereby,  nevertheless,  only  furnished  with  a  partial 
vindication  of  Rabelais.  Erasmus  and  the  authors  of  the  Epis- 
tolce  Obscurorum  Viiorum  clothed  bestialities  in  a  Latin  garb. 


Thai  highest  reverence  which  has  leen  spoken  of  as  due  to  the 
young,  thus  Buffered  no  attaint.  No  imagination  was  fed  with 
fool  pictures,  which  was  not  already  familiar  with  pictures  still 
fouler,  from  the  hand  of  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  But 
by  writing  in  the  nilgai  tongue  Kabelais  cast  the  filth  by  shovel- 
fuls into  the  midst  of  a  multitude  just  lettered  enough  to  relish 
licentious  jeers.  It  is  unfortunate  both  for  the  literature  and  the 
morality  of  France,  that  the  first  truly  classical  composition  in 
French  prose  is  scandalously,  disgustingly  indecent.  For  three 
centuries  a  poison  of  corruption,  derived  from  the  pages  of 
Rabelais,  has  been  burning  and  festering  in  the  veins  of  the 
French  community.  But  for  Rabelais,  it  is  questionable  whether 
France  would  have  been  contaminated  and  disgraced  by  utter- 
ances so  abominable  as  Voltaire's  Pncelle  and  Parny's  War  of 
the  Gods,  not  to  speak  of  that  lasciviousness  of  idea,  that  pru- 
riency of  imagination,  with  which,  only  with  too  much  justice, 
Frenchmen  have  been  reproached.  Yet  there  are  numerous  and 
sufficing  reasons  why  the  "Gargantua  and  Fantagruel "  of 
Rabelais  will  always  maintain  its  popularity.  First  of  all  it  is 
one  of  those  colossal  creations  which  own  no  predecessor ;  it  is 
a  miracle  of  invention.  Secondly,  the  comic  pith,  if  extravagant 
and  brutal,  is  genuine.  Thirdly,  the  work  vividly  illustrates  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  alike  in  its  reforming  and  in 
its  social  aspects.  Fourthly,  this  curious  compound  of  dirt  and 
delirium  has  a  deep  interest  to  him  who  desires  to  study  the 
growth  of  the  French  language,  the  development  of  French 
literature.  Fifthly,  Rabelais  was  a  man  of  the  shrewdest, 
soundest  sense,  and  could  even  rise  to  a  wisdom  and  an  insight 
rare  in  his  time.  All  generations  can  learn  from  him  lessons  of 
tolerance,  and  still  profounder  and  diviner  lessons.  Rabelais 
commends,  after  Plato,  the  dog  as  the  most  philosophical  of 
animals,  for  the  manner  in  which  he  deals  with  a  marrow  bone. 
So  would  he  have  us  deal  with  his  own  book.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  enthusiastic  French  admirers  of  Rabelais  sometimes  see 
marrow  where  there  is  only  mud.  It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  believe 
that  Rabelais  had  the  presentiment  of  all  modem  reforms,  poli- 
tical and  religious  liberty,  organization  of  finances,  destruction 
of  privileges,  perfectionment  of  legal  procedure.  He  might 
burst  into  indignation  against  the  furred  cals  of  the  parliament 
and  Griffe-Minaud  their  archduke,  yet  not  ciscer.i  the  improve- 
ment of  which  law  was  capable  after  breaking  its  mediaeval 
fetters.  The  discourse  of  Grandgousier  and  his  ambassador 
against  the  sanguinary  madness  of  wars  of  invasion,  may  be  as 
notable  for  sagacity  as  for  eloquence.  But  neither  to  Rabelais 
nor  to  any  of  his  contemporaries  could  war,  when  unjust,  be  that 
horrible  thing  which  it  is  to  the  enlightened  thinkers  of  our  own 
day.  Bearing  on  the  youth  of  Gargantua,  the  treatise  of  Rabe- 
lais on  education  may  be  wonderful  as  coming  from  the  sixteenth 
century;  but  surely  it  is  wrong  to  maintain  that  Locke,  Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi,  and  all  the  chief  theoretical  or  practical  educationists, 
have  merely  developed  germs  offered  by  the  puissant  thought  of 
the  great  humourist.  Enough  of  glory,  however,  remains  for 
Rabelais  after  the  most  strictly  Rhadamanthine  appreciation  of 
his  merits ;  enough  of  glory,  even  if  he  had  only  scourged  with 
his  scorn  papegaut,  eresgaux,  cardingaux,  the  abuses  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  vices  of  its  ministers. — W.  M-l. 

RABEXER,  Gottlieb  Wiliielm,  a  distinguished  German 
satirist,  was  born  on  his  father's  estate  of  Wachau,  near  Leipsic, 
September  17,  1714,  and  received  a  careful  education.  Whilst 
a  student  at  Leipsic  he  was  admitted  into  the  friendship  of 
Gellert,  and  began  his  literary  career  as  a  contributor  to  the 
Bremische  Beiirage,  the  foremost  German  magazine  of  its  time. 
He  then  obtained  an  office  of  trust  in  the  excise,  first  at  Leipsic, 
and  afterwards  at  Dresden,  where  he  died  March  22,  1771.  In 
his  satirical  essays  and  letters  he  carefully  abstained  from  attack- 
ing individuals  or  sacred  institutions,  and  both  for  this  reason 
and  on  account  of  his  blameless  life  enjoyed  the  unmingled 
t  of  his  fellow-citizens.  His  works,  however  popular  in 
their  day,  have  now  sunk  into  oblivion. — {Life  and  Correspon- 
dence by  C.  F.  Weisse,  Leipsic,  1772.)— K.  E. 

RABDTIN.     See  Bussy-Rauutin. 

RACHEL  (Mademoiselle),  was  the  theatrical  designation 
of  Rachel  Felix,  the  most  celebrated  tragic  actress  of  modern 
France.  Her  father  was  a  Jew  pedlar,  French  by  birth,  and 
in  the  course  of  her  parents'  professional  wanderings  she  was 
born  at  the  village  of  Munf,  in  the  canton  of  Aarau,  Switzerland, 
on  the  21th  of  March,  1821.  During  her  early  childhood  the 
family  settled  for  a  time  at  Lyons,  where  her  mother  opened  an 


old  clothes  shop,  and  Rachel's  elder  sister,  Sarah,  sang  in  the 
streets  and  cafes,  while  the  future  tragedienne  collected  the  sous 
which  were  the  result.  About  1830  the  Felix  family  removed 
to  Paris,  where  Sarah  and  Rachel  plied  their  vocation  as  at 
Lyons.  The  curiosity  of  an  amateur  in  a  cafe'  was  roused  by- 
Sarah's  singing  :  he  inquired  into  the  circumstances  of  the  sisters, 
and  procured  the  elder  one  admission  into  the  conservatory  of 
sacred  music,  then  presided  over  by  his  friend  Cheron.  Rachel 
followed  her  sister,  and  in  time  her  talent  for  declamation  at- 
tracted attention.  She  made  her  debut  at  the  Gymnase  on  the 
24th  April,  1837;  and  in  spite  of  her  puny  and  meagre  person 
and  gruff  voice,  she  met  with  some  success.  On  the  12th  of 
June  in  the  following  year,  she  appeared  at  the  Theatre  Franeais 
in  what  became  one  of  her  most  celebrated  parts,  Camille  in 
Corneille's  Horaces.  Her  real  histrionic  genius  was  first  dis- 
covered by  Jules  Janin,  who,  in  his  feuilleton  in  the  Journal 
des  D'ebats  of  the  10th  September,  1838,  proclaimed  it  to  the 
world,  and  Rachel's  fame  was  n  ade.  She  soon  took  rank  as 
one  of  the  greatest  actresses  of  her  time ;  and  the  verdict  of 
Paris  was  confirmed  by  that  of  London,  where  she  played  in  the 
May  of  18-11.  In  1853  she  went  to  St.  Petersburg  with  a  most 
lucrative  engagement ;  and  in  1855  she  made  a  theatrical  tour 
in  the  United  States.  There  she  displayed  the  first  symptoms 
of  the  disease  of  the  lungs,  of  which,  after  her  return  home  aud 
a  journey  in  search  of  health  to  Cairo,  she  died  at  Cannet,  near 
Cannes,  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1858.  Rachel's  most  thrilling 
effects  were  produced  by  simple  means,  a  tone,  a  gesture,  a 
look;  she  had  little  or  nothing  of  the  declaimer  about  her. 
In  her  relations  with  managers  she  was  sordid  and  litigious; 
and  her  private  character  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  indifferent. 
English  Memoirs  of  Rachel,  by  Madame  de  B.,  were  pub- 
lished in  185S—  F.  E. 

RACINE,  Jean,  the  French  dramatist,  was  born  at  Ferte- 
Milon  on  the  21st  December,  1639.  His  father  held  an  appoint- 
ment under  government  in  the  salt- office,  and  his  mother,  Jeanne 
Sconin,  was  the  daughter  of  a  commissioner  of  woods  and  forests 
in  Villers  Cotterets.  Left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  he  was 
adopted,  not  as  his  son  and  biographer  asserts,  by  his  maternal, 
but  by  his  paternal  grandfather,  who  sent  him  for  his  education 
to  Beauvais  and  afterwards  to  Paris,  where  he  was  successively  a 
pupil  of  the  college  d'Harcourt  and  of  the  monastic  school  of 
Port-Royal  des  Champs.  With  great  advantage  to  his  subse- 
quent pursuits,  he  began  in  the  latter  institution  a  serious  and 
critical  study  of  the  classics;  among  whom,  almost  of  course, 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  were  his  favourites.  His  memory  at 
this  early  period,  according  to  his  biographer,  was  astonishing. 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  he  knew  almost  by  heart.  A  Greek 
romance,  with  which  he  was  much  pleased,  his  teacher  Lancelot 
twice  confiscated,  and  committed  on  both  occasions  the  forbidden 
volume  to  the  flames.  Racine  purchased  a  third  copy  of  the 
book,  and  after  some  time,  having  committed  it  to  memory, 
handed  it  to  the  professor  with  the  remark,  "  You  may  burn  this 
too  with  the  others."  He  was  equally  well  skilled  in  Latin, 
which  when  he  first  began  to  compose  in  verse  he  wrote  better 
than  French.  His  earliest  verses  were  dedicated  to  the  beauties 
of  the  country  about  Port-Royal,  and  gave  little  indication  of 
very  superior  abilities.  The  king's  marriage  in  1660  furnished 
the  young  poet  with  a  subject  which  he  turned  to  account  in  "  La 
Nymphe  de  la  Seine,"  an  ode  which  found  its  way  from  Chape- 
lain,  who  praised  it  liberally  to  Colbert  the  minister,  who  in  the 
king's  name  sent  the  young  author  a  handsome  present,  and  gave 
him  a  small  pension.  The  following  year  Racine  passed  in 
Languedoc  in  the  society  of  his  maternal  uncle,  a  canon  of  the 
cathedral  of  Uzes,  who  talked  of  resigning  his  benefice  in  favour 
of  his  nephew,  but  eventually  let  him  return  to  Paris  with  a 
MS.  tragedy  in  his  pocket,  and  not  much  besides.  This  per- 
formance, the  story  of  which  was  taken  from  the  favourite  Greek 
romance  above  alluded  to,  is  said  to  have  been  submitted  to 
Moliere,  who  recognized  in  it,  so  the  story  goes,  the  promise  of 
high  excellence,  and  proposed  to  the  young  poet  as  one  more  suit- 
able for  tragedy  the  subject  which  Racine  next  handled.  However 
this  may  be,  in  1664,  after  the  date  of  his  acquaintance  with 
Moliere,  Racine's  "The'bai'de"  was  put  upon  the  stage.  In  the 
same  year  his  ode,  "  La  Renommee  aux  Muses,"  praised  like  its 
predecessor  by  a  poet,  but  a  poet  of  another  order  than  that  to 
which  Chapelain  belonged,  was  also  rewarded  by  his  majesty. 
Racine's  admirer  and  critic  on  this  occasion  was  Boileau.  The 
friendship  then  begun  between  them  was  interrupted  only  by  death. 
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During  the  next  ten  years,  Racine  produced  in  rapid  succession 
the  great  dramas  on  which  his  reputation  rests.  After  "  Alex- 
andre," which  is  not  to  he  included  among  his  masterpieces,  came 
"  Andromaque,"  1667.  This  was  the  first  of  his  pieces  which 
fairly  took  hold  of  the  public  mind.  The  sensation  which  it 
created  on  the  stage  his  son  compares  to  that  which  attended  the 
earlier  representations  of  Corneille's  Cid.  A  comedy,  Racine's 
only  effort  in  that  line,  followed ;  it  was  praised  by  Moliere,  and 
it  provoked  his  majesty  to  astonishing  bursts  of  laughter,  but  the 
public  neither  praised  nor  laughed.  "Britannicus,"  a  noble  tragedy, 
appeared  in  16G9  ;  and  the  following  year  the  author  of "  Britan- 
nicus"  in  the  full  bloom  of  his  powers,  and  the  author  of  the  Cid 
in  the  decline  of  his  faculties,  produced  each  a  tragedy,  entitled 
"  Berenice."  Henriette  Anne  of  England  was  the  instigator  of 
this  unequal  contest,  the  risks  of  which  Corneille  might  surely 
have  been  spared  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  he  could  gain 
nothing  by  success.  At  any  rate,  it  is  hardly  surprising  if  when 
his  now  triumphant  rival's  "Bajazet"  was  represented  in  1672, 
Corneille  should  have  let  the  remark  escape  him  in  the  theatre,  that 
all  the  personages  of  the  piece,  though  Turks  in  point  of  costume, 
were  Frenchmen  in  point  of  sentiment.  "Mithridate"  appeared  in 
1C73,  and  shortly  after  its  author  was  admitted  into  the  Academy. 
Then  came  "Iphigenie,"  1675,  and  two  years  afterwards  the  famous 
"  Phedre."  Eacine  was  only  in  his  thirty-eighth  year  when  this 
latter  tragedy  was  given  to  the  world,  yet  he  resolved  it  should 
be  his  last.  His  popularity  had  made  him  enemies  of  course  ; 
its  sure  and  steady  increase  had  formed  them  into  a  cabal,  whose 
proceedings  were  at  any  rate  sufficiently  vigorous.  They  got 
Pradon  to  write  a  tragedy,  a  wretched  performance,  also  entitled 
"  Phedre,"  and  had  it  played  and  puffed  beyond  endurance.  This 
Racine,  exceedingly  sensitive  to  hostile  criticism,  took  much  to 
heart.  In  vain  Boileau,  who  now  addressed  to  him  his  seventh 
epistle,  counselled  him  to  laugh  at  his  enemies.  Nothing  would 
satisfy  him  but  to  turn  Carthusian.  His  spiritual  adviser,  how- 
ever, gave  him  sensible  advice,  which  he  was  persuaded  to  follow. 
On  the  1st  June  he  espoused  Catherine  de  Eemanet,  daughter 
of  an  officer  of  exchequer  at  Amiens,  with  whom,  though  she 
only  knew  his  dramas  by  hearing  them  mentioned  in  conversa- 
tion, he  enjoyed  an  unusual  degree  of  matrimonial  happiness. 
To  his  resolution  of  writing  no  more  for  the  stage,  Racine,  whose 
religious  feelings  were  now  not  untinged  with  asceticsm,  would 
probably  have  adhered  to  the  last,  if  he  had  not  happily  fallen 
under  the  influence  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  persuaded 
him  to  write  a  dramatic  piece  on  a  scriptural  subject,  to  be 
performed  by  the  ladies  of  her  foundation  of  St.  Cyr.  This  was 
the  fine  tragedy  of  "Esther,"  which  was  performed  in  1689  in 
presence  of  the  court.  Two  years  afterwards,  "  Athalie,"  saw 
the  light  under  the  same  auspices,  and  thus  ended  the  dramatic 
career  of  Racine.  Had  it  closed,  as  he  intended,  after  the  appear- 
ance of  "Phedre,"  his  reputation  might  not  have  been  any  the 
less,  but  two  of  the  masterpieces  of  French  literature  would 
not  have  existed.  Shortly  after  his  marrwge,  Racine,  who  had 
written  more  than  one  keen  pamphlet  against  Port  Royal,  resent- 
ing especially  some  remarks  of  Nicole  on  the  subject  of  dramatic 
authorship,  was  happily  reconciled  to  the  leaders  of  that  cele- 
brated school,  and  in  fact  became  a  decided  though  not  a  bitter 
Jansenist.  For  a  long  period  he  enjoyed  marked  favour  at  court. 
He  lost  it  without  loss  of  honour;  but  almost  as  if  honour  had 
been  lost,  he  did  not  bear  it  bravely.  He  was  gentleman-in- 
ordinary,  and,  along  with  Boileau,  joint  historiographer  to  the 
king.  Humble  as  were  these  places,  he  was  not  much  ambitious 
of  higher,  but  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  family  he  frequented 
court  regularly.  One  day,  as  the  result  of  some  conversation  on 
the  subject,  Madame  de  Maintenon  requested  him  to  draw  up  a 
memoir  respecting  the  sufferings  of  the  poorer  classes.  This 
memoir,  candidly  enough  attributing  these  sufferings  to  the  pro- 
longed wars  of  the  period,  unfortunately  came  under  the  eye  of 
Louis  XIV.,  v.ho  inquired  at  Madame  the  name  of  the  author, 
and  then  put  the  question  whether  because  he  was  a  great  poet 
he  wanted  to  l>e  a  minister.  All  this  was  duly  reported  to  Racine, 
and  he  sank  into  a  state  of  melancholy ;  fever  supervened,  and 
finally  an  abscess  of  the  liver  carried  him  off,  21st  April,  1699. 
Thus  passed  away,  with  perhaps  too  much  respect  for  Louis  XIV., 
but  with  no  worse  fault,  with  true  christian  fortitude  and  serenity, 
the  greatest  after  Corneille  of  French  tragic  authors.  He  left 
two  sons  and  three  daughters.  Besides  his  dramatic  works, 
Racine  wrote  "  Cantiques  "  for  the  use  of  St.  Cyr  ;  "  Abrege'  de 
l'Histoire  de  Port  Royal;"'  epigrams,  letters,  and  some  minor 


pieces,  among  which  the  elor/e  of  Corneille  is  especially  interesting. 
A  complete  edition  of  his  works,  by  A.  Martin,  appeared  at  Paris, 
6  vols.,  8vo,  1820.  Among  the  editions  of  his  "  Theatre,"  those 
of  Firmin  Didot  are  represented  the  best. — J.  S.,  G. 

RACIXE,  Louis,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Paris  in 
1692,  inherited  the  poetical  tastes,  and  to  some  extent  the 
genius  of  his  father.  He  was  educated  for  the  bar,  but  finding 
that  literature  was  his  proper  vocation  he  retired  into  the  Oratorv, 
and  there  in  1720  produced  his  poem  on  "Grace."  In  1722  he 
obtained  a  place  in  the  finance  department  of  government,  which 
he  retained  till  1750,  when  he  finally  settled  in  Paris.  Losing 
his  only  son  in  the  great  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  Racine  withdrew 
altogether  from  society,  and  devoted  himself  to  religious  exer- 
cises. He  died  in  1763.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  was 
published  iu  1808— it  contains,  besides  the  above-mentioned 
poem,  a  poem  on  Religion,  Odes,  Epistles,  a  translation  of 
Paradise  Lost,  and  an  essay  on  Epic  Poetry.  In  prose  he  wrote 
"  Eeflexions  sur  la  Poesie,"  "  Memoires  sur  la  vie  de  Jean 
Eacine,"  "  Bemarques  sur  les  tragedies  de  Jean  Eacine." 

RACZYXSKI,  EdoAHD,  Count,  a  Polish  writer,  was  born  at 
Posen  on  the  2d  of  April,  1786,  being  the  son  of  Count  Philip 
Raczynski,  a  military  officer.  Edward  pursued  his  father's 
career  and  served  in  a  regiment  of  his  countrymen  under  the 
Emperor  Xapoleon.  After  the  triumph  of  the  allies  he  retired 
into  private  life,  and  devoted  himself  to  literature.  In  1821  he 
published  at  Breslau,  in  a  magnificent  edition  in  folio,  "  An 
Account  of  his  travels  in  Turkey  in  1814,"  written  iu  the  Polish 
language.  In  1840  appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  collection 
of  unpublished  memoirs  relating  to  Poland,  which  was  completed 
in  twenty-one  volumes,  under  the  title  of  "  Pictures  of  the  Poles 
and  Poland  in  the  Eighteenth  Century."  His  "  Cabinet  of 
Polish  Medals,  from  the  most  ancient  to  those  of  the  reign  of 
Eing  John  III,"  was  published  in  1841-45.  He  also  edited  and 
printed  the  "  Codex  Diplomaticus  Majoris  Polonia?,"  which  had 
been  compiled  by  his  grandfather,  Count  Casimir,  and  added  a 
similar  contribution  to  the  historical  literature  of  his  country  in 
the  "  Codex  Diplomaticus  Lithuania?."  To  him  Posen  owes  its 
public  library,  for  which  he  erected  a  building,  endowed  a  librarian, 
and  furnished  twenty-one  thousand  volumes.  This  useful  life  of 
unobtrusive  patriotism  was  terminated  by  suicide,  which  Count 
Raczynski  committed  in  his  park  at  Santomysl  on  the  22d  of 
January,  1845.  The  discovery  of  the  treason  of  an  ancestor, 
who  sold  his  vote  to  Catherine  of  Russia,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
motive  of  this  rash  act. — R.  H. 

RADCLIFFE,  Airs,  who  has  been  called  the  Salvator  Rosa 
of  British  novelists,  was  born  in  London  on  the  9th  of  July, 
1764.  Her  parents  were  respectable  tradespeople  named  Ward; 
and  by  descent  she  was  connected  with  the  great  surgeon 
Cheselden,  and  with  the  celebrated  Dutch  family  of  De  Witt. 
Endowed  with  remarkable  beauty  of  person  and  vivacity  of 
mind,  she  gradually  enlarged  the  circle  of  her  friends,  and 
through  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bentley  of  Farnham  Green,  became 
acquainted  with  Mrs.  Montague  and  Mrs.  Piozzi.  In  her  twenty- 
third  year  she  married  Mr.  William  Radcliffe,  a  graduate  of 
Oxford  and  law  student,  who  soon  after  relinquished  his  legal 
pursuits  to  become  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  English 
Chronicle.  In  1789  Mrs.  Radcliffe  published  her  first  novel, 
"  The  Castles  of  Athlin  and  Dunbayne,"  the  scene  of  which  she 
laid  in  Scotland  during  the  warlike  days  of  feudalism.  The 
plot  was  wild  and  unnatural,  and  the  book  proved  a  failure. 
Better  success  attended  the  publication  in  the  following  year  of 
"  The  Sicilian."  Numerous  and  romantic  adventures,  the  most 
rhythmical  prose  style,  and  a  singular  power  of  word-painting 
in  the  descriptions  of  scenery,  made  this  work  at  once  a  public 
favourite.  Following  up  her  success.  Mrs.  Radcliffe  brought  out 
in  1791  the  "  Romance  of  the  Forest."  in  which  she  displayed  her 
peculiar  power  for  producing  scenes  of  mystery  and  surprise,  and 
in  the  character  of  La  Motle  exhibited  a  master's  hand  in  the 
delineation  of  human  passion.  In  1793  the  gifted  writer  visited 
Germany,  passing  up  the  Rhine.  On  her  return  to  England  she 
went  to  the  lakes  of  Westmoreland,  and  in  1794  published  an 
admirable  account  of  her  "Journey  through  Holland,"  &c.  In  the 
same  year  appeared  her  most  celebrated  performance — "The 
Mysteries  of  Udolpho" — for  which  she  was  paid  £500,  then 
deemed  a  very  high  price  for  a  novel.  In  this  work  she  indulges 
freely  her  taste  for  the  romantic  and  the  terrible,  introducing 
the  striking  imagery  of  the  mountain  forest,  the  lake,  the  obscure 
solitude,  ruined  castles,  wild  banditti,  and  the  shadowy  forms 


of  supernatural  visitants  of  the  earth.  Montoni,  the  desperado, 
Emily  and  Adeline  the  heroines,  are  all  conceived  on  the  grand 
and  heroic  scale  of  romancers.  In  1797  Mrs.  Radcliffe  made 
her  last  appearance  in  fiction  with  "  The  Italian,"  for  which  she 
received  £800.  The  inquisition,  the  cowled  monk,  the  dungeon, 
and  the  rack  form  the  characteristic  features  of  this  powerfully 
written  novel.  For  the  remaining  twenty-six  years  of  her  life 
Mrs.  Radcliffe  lived  in  retirement,  witnessing  the  triumphs  of 
those  who  in  some  important  particulars  were  her  literary  disci- 
ples— Scott  and  Byron.  She  died  of  spasmodic  asthma  on  the 
7th  of  February,  1823,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  at  Bays- 
water,  attached  to  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square. — R.  H. 

RADCLIFFE,  John,  a  celebrated  physician,  was  born  at 
Wakefield  in  Yorkshire  in  1650.  His  father,  who  was  possessed 
of  a  moderate  estate,  sent  him  to  the  grammar-school  at  Wake- 
field, and  afterwards  entered  him,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  at  Uni- 
versity college,  Oxford.  He  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  on  the 
29th  October,  1669,  and  was  made  senior  scholar  of  his  college; 
but  as  no  fellowship  was  vacant  there  he  removed  to  Lincoln, 
where  he  was  elected  a  fellow,  and  took  his  master's  degree  on 
7th  June,  1672.  He  then  devoted  himself  to  medicine,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  his  reading  in  medical  science  was  very 
extensive  ;  he  paid  but  scant  attention  to  the  ancients,  and  when 
asked  by  Dr.  Bathurst  (Harvey's  friend  and  the  master  of  Trinity) 
to  show  him  his  library,  he  pointed  to  a  few  vials,  a  skeleton, 
and  a  herbal  in  the  corner  of  his  room.  It  is,  however,  known 
that  he  carefully  studied  the  writings  of  the  great  anatomist  and 
physician,  Dr.  Thomas  Willis,  then  at  the  height  of  his  repu- 
tation in  London.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.B.,  1st  July,  1675, 
and  directly  began  to  practise  in  Oxford.  Here  he  soon  incurred 
the  opposition  of  the  apothecaries  who  decried  his  mode  of  prac- 
tice, which  was  more  prompt  and  decisive  than  that  adopted  by 
Dr.  Lydal,  the  leading  practitioner  in  the  town.  But  Radcliffe 
was  so  successful  in  his  treatment,  and  had  so  many  patients, 
that  his  principal  opponents  were  soon  glad  to  make  interest  "  to 
have  his  prescriptions  on  their  files."  He,  however,  soon  met 
opposition  in  a  higher  quarter.  Dr.  Marshall,  the  rector  of 
Lincoln,  had  taken  offence  at  some  witticisms  uttered  by  Rad- 
cliffe, and  opposed  his  application  for  a  faculty  place  in  the 
college,  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  retain  his  fellowship 
without  taking  holy  orders.  He  therefore  resigned  his  fellowship, 
took  his  doctor's  degree  on  5th  July,  1682,  and  removed  to  Lon- 
don in  1684,  where  he  settled  in  Bow  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
At  Oxford  he  had  obtained  a  high  reputation,  especially  for  his 
treatment  of  small-pox,  which  raged  in  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood during  his  stay  there,  and  by  his  good  fortune  in  the 
case  of  Lady  Spencer,  whom  he  had  restored  from  an  apparently 
hopeless  condition.  On  coming  to  London  he  found  the  field 
of  practice  open  for  him.  Dr.  Lower,  a  leading  physician,  had 
fallen  into  disrepute  on  account  of  political  opinions,  and  Dr. 
Short,  who  had  succeeded  to  much  of  Lower's  practice,  died  in 
1685.  Aided  by  his  previous  reputation,  Radcliffe  at  once 
stepped  into  large  and  lucrative  practice.  It  is  said  that  his  fees 
amounted  to  twenty  guineas  a  day,  and  that  his  success  was 
partly  owing  to  his  ready  wit  in  conversation,  for  patients  feigned 
themselves  ill  in  order  to  enjoy  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with 
the  humorous  doctor.  In  1686  he  was  appointed  physician  to 
the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was 
created  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  by  the  charter  of 
King  James  II.  After  the  Revolution,  Radcliffe  was  constantly 
employed  at  court,  although  he  refused  the  appointment  of  per- 
manent physician  to  King  William.  He  on  one  occasion  received 
five  hundred  guineas  from  the  privy  purse  for  restoring  to  health 
Mr.  Bentinck,  afterwards  earl  of  Portland,  and  Mr.  Zulestein, 
earl  of  Rochford.  His  fees  for  attending  on  the  king  alone 
amounted  to  six  hundred  guineas  per  annum,  during  the  first 
eleven  years  of  William's  reign.  In  169 1  he  received  a  thousand 
guineas  from  Queen  Mary,  for  attending  the  young  duke  of 
Gloucester.  It  is  said  that  a  neighbouring  physician  got  £1000 
a  year  from  patients  who  could  not  obtain  admission  to  see 
Radcliffe.  In  1694  he  was  summoned  to  attend  Queen  Mary, 
who  was  dangerously  ill  with  small-pox.  He  obeyed,  but  pro- 
nounced the  queen  a  "  dead  woman,"  adding,  however,  that  "  he 
would  endeavour  to  do  all  that  lay  in  him  to  give  her  some  ease." 
His  prediction  proved  true,  but  he  is  unjustly  blamed  by  Burnet 
for  the  fatal  result  of  a  case  to  which  he  was  called  too  late 
to  be  of  service.  He  afterwards  lost  the  favour  of  the  Princess 
Anne  of  Denmark,  by  refusing  to  attend  her  when  summoned, 


saying,  "  That  her  highness's  distemper  was  nothing  but  the 
vapours,  and  she  was  in  as  good  a  state  of  health  as  any  woman 
breathing,  could  she  but  believe  it."  He  was  equally  uncourtly 
in  a  reply  he  made  to  King  William.  In  1699  the  king,  after 
his  return  from  Holland,  sent  for  Radcliffe,  and  showing  him  his 
swollen  ankles,  which  contrasted  with  the  emaciated  condition 
of  the  rest  of  his  body,  said — "What  think  you  of  these?" 
"Why  truly,"  replied  Radcliffe,  "I  would  not  have  your  majesty's 
two  legs  for  your  three  kingdoms."  The  king  never  forgave  this 
answer.  When  Queen  Anne  came  to  the  throne,  it  was  the  wish 
of  Earl  Godolphin  that  Radcliffe  should  be  reinstated  as  her  first 
physician.  But  the  queen  would  not  hear  of  it,  alleging  that  he 
would  send  her  word,  as  he  had  before,  that  her  illnesses  were 
nothing  but  the  vapours.  He  was  nevertheless  consulted  in  cases 
of  emergency,  and  received  from  the  queen  large  sums.  In  1713 
he  was  elected  M.P.  for  the  town  of  Buckingham.  In  the  last 
illness  of  the  queen  he  was  summoned  to  attend  her,  but  he  was 
at  the  time  at  Carshalton,  where  he  was  suffering  from  gout. 
He  sent  an  answer  that  he  had  taken  physic,  and  could  not  come. 
Radcliffe  was  much  censured  for  not  visiting  the  queen  in  her 
last  extremity,  and  it  is  said  that  a  dread  of  the  popular  indig- 
nation hastened  his  own  death,  which  took  place  on  November 
1,  1714.  Radcliffe,  although  extremely  fond  of  money,  did  many 
generous  and  charitable  acts  during  his  lifetime.  He  has  immor- 
talized his  name  by  the  disposal  of  the  large  property  he  had 
amassed.  He  left  his  estate  in  Yorkshire  to  University  college,  in 
trust  for  the  foundation  of  two  medical  travelling  fellowships ;  he 
left  also  £5000  for  the  enlargement  of  the  building  of  University 
college  ;  £40,000  for  building  a  library  at  Oxford,  with  £150  per 
annum  to  the  librarian,  and  £100  per  annum  for  the  purchase 
of  books.  He  also  left  £500  a  year  to  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital 
towards  "mending  their  diet,"  and  £100  to  buy  linen.  His 
estates  in  Buckinghamshire,  Northamptonshire,  and  Surrey  were 
left  in  trust  for  charitable  purposes.  From  these  funds  the 
Radcliffe  infirmary  and  observatory  were  built.  Dr.  Radcliffe  is 
buried  at  St.  Mary's  church,  Oxford. — F.  C.  W. 

RADCLIFFE,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Sussex,  a  distinguished 
warrior  and  statesman  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  of 
ancient  and  honourable  descent,  uniting  in  his  person  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Fitzwalters  as  well  as  of  the  Radcliffes.  He 
was  bom  in  1526,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  Henry,  second  earl 
of  Sussex  of  the  Radcliffe  family,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Howard,  second  duke  of  Norfolk.  He  was  bred  a  states- 
man from  his  early  youth,  and  before  he  had  reached  his  thirtieth 
year  had  been  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Spain,  to  negotiate 
the  marriage  between  Queen  Mary  and  Philip  IV.,  and  had  filled 
the  office  of  lord-deputy  of  Ireland.  In  1556  he  was  appointed 
chief-justice  of  the  royal  furests  south  of  the  Trent,  and  was 
made  a  knight  of  the  garter;  and  in  the  following  year  obtained 
the  office  of  captain  of  the  pensioners,  and  a  renewal  of  his  com- 
mission as  lord-deputy.  Elizabeth,  immediately  on  her  accession 
to  the  throne,  appointed  him  to  the  same  office,  and  in  1561 
nominated  him  lieutenant  and  governor-general  of  Ireland.  His 
conduct  in  the  government  of  that  unsettled  country  was  dis- 
tinguished by  sagacity,  firmness,  and  humanity.  "  By  his 
prudence,"  says  Fuller,  "  he  caused  that  actual  rebellion  broke 
not  out  there,  and  no  wonder  if  in  his  time  it  revived  not  near 
there,  seeing  his  diligence  dispersed  the  clouds  before  they  could 
gather  together."  He  was  repeatedly  sent  on  important  missions 
to  the  German  court.  In  1569  he  was  appointed  president  of 
the  North,  a  situation  of  the  highest  trust  and  importance,  the 
duties  of  which  he  discharged  with  equal  bravery  and  skill,  and 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  quelling  the  great  northern  rebellion. 
He  acted  as  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  investigate 
the  charges  against  Queen  Mary ;  and  two  years  later,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  orders  of  Elizabeth,  made  repeated  and  most 
destructive  inroads  into  Scotland,  devastating  the  country  with 
merciless  barbarity.  His  sense  of  honour  revolted  at  some  parts 
of  Elizabeth's  crooked  and  dishonest  policy,  against  which  he 
warmly  protested  in  a  letter  to  Randolph.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  court  appointed  to  try  his  kinsman  and  friend,  Thomas  fourth 
duke  of  Norfolk,  and  must  have  discharged  his  painful  duty  with 
great  tenderness,  as  that  unfortunate  nobleman  desired  as  his  last 
request  that  his  best  George,  chain,  and  garter  should  be  given  to 
Sussex.  In  1572,  in  consequence  of  feeble  health,  he  exchanged 
his  more  laborious  duties  for  the  office  of  lord  chamberlain,  which 
he  held  till  his  death  in  1583.  There  was  a  long-continued  and 
deadly  rivalry  between  Sussex  and  Leicester,  and  the  former 
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when  on  his  death-bed  predicted  to  his  followers  that  after  his 
death  the  gipsy,  as  he  termed  the  queen's  worthless  favourite, 
would  prove  too  many  for  them.  Susses  was  one  of  the  bravest, 
wisest,  and  best  of  Elizabeth's  most  trusted  councillors. — J.  T. 

RADETZKY  DE  RADETZ,  Joseph  Wenzel,  Count,  a 
celebrated  Austrian  field-marshal,  was  born,  the  scion  of  a  noble 
family,  at  Trzebniz,  in  the  circle  of  Klattau  in  Bohemia,  on  the 
2d  November,  176G.  He  entered  the  Austrian  army  in  1784, 
served  in  the  campaigns  against  the  Turks  in  1788-89,  and  in 
those  against  the  French  revolution  in  1792-95.  Steadily  rising 
in  rank  and  consideration,  and  distinguishing  himself  in  engage- 
ment after  engagement,  he  commanded  the  fifth  army  corps  in 
the  war  of  1809,  and  at  the  peace,  having  been  made  chief  of 
the  staff,  devoted  himself  for  some  years  to  reorganizing  the 
Austrian  army.  In  the  closing  years  of  the  European  struggle 
against  Napoleon,  as  chief  of  the  staff  to  Prince  Schwartzenberg, 
he  was  very  prominent,  and  is  said  to  have  planned  the  opera- 
tions which  inflicted  on  Napoleon  the  terrible  defeat  of  Leipsic. 
After  the  peace  which  followed  Waterloo  Radetzky  filled  several 
high  posts,  and  in  1831,  when  a  man  of  experience  and  energy 
was  required  for  the  duty,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Austrian  army  in  Italy.  Attached  to  the  policy  of  the  court 
of  Vienna,  Radetzky  concentrated  his  energies  on  perfecting  the 
discipline  and  organization  of  the  Austrian  army  in  Italy,  and 
his  annual  autumn  manoeuvres  were  visited  by  military  men  from 
other  countries.  In  183G  he  had  been  appointed  a  field-marshal, 
and  in  1848  came  the  struggle  which  he  had  long  anticipated, 
and  for  which  he  had  long  entreated  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  to  pre- 
pare. On  the  18th  of  March,  1848,  insurrection  broke  out  at 
Milan.  After  several  days  of  street-fighting  Radetzky,  seeing  that 
Italy  was  "  up,"  and  that  the  Piedmontese  army  was  in  motion, 
prudently  evacuated  Milan  and  retreated  to  Vienna,  which  in  June 
waa  threatened  by  Charles  Albert.  After  several  movements 
and  engagements,  varying  in  their  results,  Radetzky,  who  had 
resumed  the  offensive,  defeated  the  Sardinians  at  Custozza  (25th 
July),  re-entered  Milan  (6th  August),  and  granted  an  armistice 
to  Charles  Albert.  The  armistice  ceased  in  March,  when 
Radetzky  crossed  the  Ticino,  defeated  the  Piedmontese  in  several 
engagements,  and  by  gaining  the  crowning  victory  of  Novara 
(23d  March,  1849),  conquered  a  peace  which  brought  with 
it  the  abdication  of  Charles  Albert  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Austrian  rule  in  Italy.  In  a  campaign  of  less  than  a  week's 
duration,  these  results  had  been  achieved  by  a  general  in  his 
eighty-fourth  year.  Radetzky  was  now  appointed  governor- 
general  of  Austrian  Italy,  civil  and  military,  and  he  was  past 
ninety  when  in  February,  1857,  he  obtained  permission  to  retire 
into  private  life.  He  died  at  Milan,  full  of  years  and  honours, 
on  the  5th  of  January,  1858.  Soon  afterwards  were  published 
selections  from  his  remains,  "  Denkschriften  militarisch-politis- 
chen  Inhalts,  aus  dem  handschriftlichen  Nachlasse  des  Grafen 
Radetzky,"  Stuttgard  &  Augsburg,  1857.— F.  E. 

RAEBURN,  Sir  Henry,  R.A.,  was  born  at  Stockbridge,  by 
Edinburgh,  4th  March,  175G.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  gold- 
smith ;  but  having  taught  himself  to  draw,  and  having  great 
readiness  in  catching  a  likeness,  he  commenced  painting  minia- 
tures, and  these  soon  became  in  such  request  that  his  master, 
dividing  the  receipts  with  him,  found  it  more  profitable  to  per- 
mit him  to  practise  miniature  painting,  than  to  employ  him  at 
his  proper  business.  As  soon,  however,  as  his  apprenticeship 
expired  he  abandoned  miniature  for  oil  painting,  teaching  him- 
self this  branch  of  the  art  chiefly  by  copying  the  works  of  David 
Martin,  a  portrait  painter  of  some  repute  in  Edinburgh.  Visit- 
ing London,  he  was  received  with  great  kindness  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds — always  ready  to  assist  and  encourage  a  young  painter 
• — and  by  his  advice  proceeded  to  Italy  to  study  the  great  mas- 
ters. There  he  stayed  nearly  three  years.  He  returned  to  his 
native  city  in  1787,  and  at  once  acquired  an  excellent  practice 
as  a  portrait  painter.  His  popularity  went  on  steadily  increas- 
ing, until  he  was  as  decidedly  placed  at  the  head  of  the  portrait 
painters  of  Scotland,  as  Reynolds  or  Lawrence  of  those  of  Eng- 
land. During  his  longcareer  almost  every  eminent  Scot — whether 
eminent  by  social  rank,  in  literature,  or  in  science — was  painted 
by  him,  as  well  as  many  distinguished  Englishmen.  His  talent 
was  indeed  equally  recognized  in  the  south  and  in  the  north.  In 
1812  he  was  elected  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy;  in  1814 
full  member.  He  was  president  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Scot- 
land. When  George  IV.  visited  Edinburgh  in  1822,  Kaeburn 
was  knighted,  and  shortly  after  appointed  portrait  painter  to 


the  king  for  Scotland.  He  died  July  8,  1823.  Sir  Henry  Rae- 
burn  was  one  of  the  best  painters  of  a  head  yet  produced  by  the 
British  school.  With  full  length  or  fancy  portraits  he  was  not 
so  successful ;  and  with  the  female  head  less  than  with  the  male. 
With  rare  exceptions,  his  male  portraits  arc  characterized  by  a 
masculine  breadth  of  treatment,  vigour,  intelligence,  and  indi- 
viduality, however  they  may  be  wanting  in  minute  finish  and 
elaboration  of  details  and  accessories. — J.  T-e. 

RAFFAELLE.     See  Raphael. 

RAFFLES,  Sir  Thomas  Stamford,  was  the  son  of  a  cap- 
tain in  the  West  India  trade,  and  was  born  at  sea  in  1781.  He 
was  educated  at  an  academy  at  Hammersmith,  from  whence  at 
the  early  age  of  fourteen  he  was  removed  to  the  situation  of  an 
extra  clerk  in  the  East  India  house.  His  abilities,  and  patient 
and  unremitting  discharge  of  his  somewhat  irksome  duties, 
attracted  the  attention  of  his  superiors,  and  on  a  vacancy  occur- 
ring he  was  promoted  over  the  heads  of  several  other  clerks. 
His  leisure  hours  were  diligently  devoted  to  the  study  of  literature 
and  science,  and  especially  to  the  acquiring  of  languages,  for  which 
he  possessed  extraordinary  facility.  In  1805  the  court  of  directors 
having  resolved  to  found  a  new  settlement  at  Penang,  or  Prince 
of  Wales'  Island,  Raffles  had  recommended  himself  so  strongly  by 
his  behaviour  that  Sir  Hugh  Inglis  appointed  him  assistant  secre- 
tary to  the  new  establishment.  On  the  passage  out  he  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  Malay  language,  which  gave  him  an  immediate 
advantage  over  the  other  officials,  and  in  180G  he  was  appointed 
secretary  and  also  registrar  to  the  new  court  of  judicature.  The 
fatigue  and  responsibility  of  organizing  a  new  government  and 
compiling  all  the  public  documents  connected  with  it,  brought 
on  a  severe  illness,  and  Mr.  Raffles  was  obliged  in  1808  to  pro- 
ceed to  Malaga  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  Here  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  mingling  with  the  varied  inhabitants  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  obtained  from  them  such  a  knowledge  of  the  resources, 
trade,  and  customs  of  these  islands  as  proved  of  essential  service 
to  him  in  the  responsible  situations  he  was  shortly  destined  to 
occupy.  At  this  period,  too,  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
lamented  Leyden,  and  through  him  with  the  governor-general, 
Lord  Minto,  who  treated  him  with  marked  attention,  and  reposed 
in  him  the  most  unreserved  confidence.  It  was  at  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Raffles  that  the  expedition  against  Java  was  undertaken, 
and  the  arrangements,  which  were  crowned  with  complete  success, 
were  intrusted  to  him.  On  the  annexation  of  this  important 
island  to  our  East  Indian  dominions,  Stamford  Raffles  was 
appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  the  new  territory.  He  immedi- 
ately took  measures  to  effect  a  thorough  reform  in  the  departments 
of  revenue,  commerce,  and  judicature,  in  all  of  which  the  greatest 
abuses  existed  ;  and  so  judiciously  were  the  changes  made  by  him 
introduced  that  they  were  joyfully  hailed  by  all  classes  of  people, 
and  the  consequent  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the  natives 
"  will  make  his  memory  adored  on  the  island  of  Java  for  ages  to 
come."  He  abolished  slavery,  instituted  schools  for  the  natives, 
freed  the  agricultural  population  from  forced  deliveries  of  produce, 
and  conferred  on  them  the  privilege  of  bringing  it  to  a  free  and 
open  market.  By  these  judicious  measures  he  not  only  conferred 
an  inestimable  boon  upon  the  people,  but  increased  the  public 
revenue  to  nearly  eight  times  the  amount  it  had  ever  attained 
under  the  Dutch.  Mr.  Raffles  held  the  office  of  governor  of  Java 
fur  four  years,  and  was  recalled  in  181G,  shortly  before  the  ill- 
advised  and  disastrous  restoration  of  the  island  to  its  former 
masters,  whose  conduct  was  marked  by  the  deepest  ingratitude 
to  this  country,  and  injustice  and  tyranny  to  the  natives.  On 
his  arrival  in  England,  Mr.  Raffles  soon  discovered  that  much 
ignorance  prevailed  respecting  the  value  of  Java  and  the  Dutch 
possessions;  he,  therefore,  wrote  and  published  in  1817,  a  history 
of  that  splendid  island  in  2  vols.,  4to,  a  work  full  of  valuable 
information.  About  this  time,  also,  he  married  an  amiable  and 
accomplished  lady,  and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from 
the  prince  regent.  In  October,  1817,  Sir  Stamford  embarked 
for  Sumatra,  the  court  of  directors  having  conferred  upon  him 
the  office  of  lieutenant-governor  of  Bencoolen,  in  the  south-west 
of  that  island.  He  arrived  at  his  destination  in  March,  1818, 
and  found  the  establishment  in  the  most  miserable  condition. 
He  immediately  set  to  work  to  abolish  slavery,  to  reform  and 
gradually  to  liberate  the  convicts  who  had  been  sent  hither,  to 
promote  the  cultivation  of  the  country,  to  educate  the  natives, 
and  to  gain  the  confidence  and  co-operation  of  the  chiefs.  His 
wise  and  beneficent  measures  were  seriously  hampered  by  the 
interference  of  the  directors,  much  to  their  discredit.     But  Sir 


Stamford  nndiscouraged,  toiled  on  with  indomitable  perseverance. 
Anxious  to  counteract  as  far  as  possible  the  avaricious  and 
grasping  policv  of  the  Dutch,  who  most  ungratefully  strove  to 
exclude  the  British  entirely  from  these  seas,  he  recommended  that 
a  new  settlement  should  be  made  to  afford  protection  to  British 
shipping.  Singapore,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca, 
was  selected  for  this  purpose,  and  there  accordingly  he  hoisted 
the  British  flag  in  February,  1819.  The  arrangements  which 
he  made  for  the  government  of  this  new  settlement  were  charac- 
I  by  great  sagacity  and  equity;  and  under  his  fostering  care 
its  progress  in  population,  commerce,  intelligence,  and  prosperity 
was  most  rapid  and  satisfactory.  Meanwhile,  such  incessant 
activity  of  body  and  mind  had  seriously  impaired  Sir  Stamford's 
health!  Lady  Raffles,  too,  had  suffered  much  from  illness,  and 
three  of  their  four  children  had  fallen  victims  to  the  climate. 
Broken  down  by  sickness  and  affliction,  Sir  Stamford  embarked 
for  England  on  board  the  sloop  Fame,  in  February,  1824.  "When 
about  fifty  miles  from  land  the  vessel  suddenly  took  fire.  The 
crew  and  passengers  were  with  difficulty  saved.  But  all  Sir 
Stamford's  papers,  including  materials  for  a  history  of  Sumatra, 
Borneo,  and  the  otherislandsof  the  Archipelago,  eastern  grammars, 
dictionaries,  and  vocabularies,  a  grand  map  of  Sumatra,  which 
had  cost  him  many  months'  toil,  all  his  collections  in  natural  his- 
tory, and  upwards  of  two  thousand  splendid  drawings,  were  com- 
pletely destroyed.  His  pecuniary  loss  was  estimated  at  £20,000. 
He  bore  this  great  calamity  with  unshaken  fortitude  and  resig- 
nation. He  ultimately  reached  England  in  August,  1824,  and 
died  suddenly  of  apoplexy  in  1826,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his 
age.  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  was  a  model  governor,  sagacious, 
indefatigable,  disinterested,  and  upright  in  all  his  transactions, 
generous,  and  kind-hearted,  and  most  exemplary  in  his  domestic 
relations.  He  was  an  accomplished  naturalist,  and  was  the 
founder  and  first  president  of  the  English  Zoological  Society. 
(Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Sir  Thomas  Stam- 
ford Raffles,  &c,  by  his  widow;  London,  1830.) — J.  T. 

RAGLAN,  James  Henry  Fitzkoy  Somerset,  first  baron, 
Field-marshal,  eighth  son  of  the  fifth  duke  of  Beaufort,  was  bom 
on  the  30th  September,  1788.  Educated  at  Westminster,  he 
entered  the  army  in  June,  1804,  as  a  cornet  in  the  4th  light 
dragoons,  and  in  1808  was  transferred  to  the  line  as  captain  in 
the  43rd  foot.  In  the  same  year,  according  to  the  interesting 
notice  of  him  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  January,  1857  (article 
"Lord  Raglan"),  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  as  he  was  called  until 
he  became  a  peer,  was  appointed  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  then 
preparing  for  his  first  expedition  to  Portugal,  a  member  of  his 
staff.  He  had  been  previously  unknown  to  the  future  duke  of 
■Wellington,  but  rose  rapidly  in  the  good  graces  of  the  chief,  of 
whom  he  remained  for  many  years  the  inseparable  companion 
and  coadjutor.  Assistant-secretary  till  January,  1811,  he  was 
then  appointed  military  secretary,  the  most  confidential  position 
in  the  army,  and  in  that  capacity  was  with  the  duke  in  all  his 
Peninsular  battles.  He  distinguished  himself  not  only  by  his 
cool  bravery,  but  by  his  talent  for  organization,  establishing  a 
system  which  allowed  commanders  of  battalions  to  keep  up  with 
the  general-in-chief  a  direct  communication,  independently  of 
the  reports  of  superiors.  Sent  home  with  the  despatch  announc- 
ing the  victory  of  Talavcra,  he  was  wounded  at  Busaco,  and  fore- 
most in  the  breach  at  the  storming  of  Badajoz.  In  May,  1814, 
he  accompanied  the  duke  of  Wellington  to  Paris  to  confer  with 
the  allied  sovereigns,  and  there  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
niece  of  his  chief,  the  beautiful  Miss  Wellesley  Pole,  whom  he 
soon  afterwards  married.  At  Waterloo  he  discharged  the  duties 
of  his  old  post,  and  was  riding  slowly  with  the  duke  of  Wellington 
from  the  battle-field  when  a  stray  shot  shattered  his  right  elbow, 
and  rendered  necessary  immediate  amputation  of  the  arm.  On 
his  recovery  he  went  to  Paris  as  secretary  to  the  British  embassy, 
and  remained  there  until  the  army  of  occupation  was  withdrawn, 
when  the  duke  of  Wellington  was  appointed  master-general  of 
the  ordnance,  and  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  resumed  the  functions 
of  military  secretary,  accompanying  the  duke  to  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  and  in  his  mission  to  St.  Petersburg.  When  Wellington 
in  1827  was  made  commander-in-chief,  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset 
became  military  secretary  at  the  horse  guards,  retaining  the  post 
until  the  death  of  his  old  chief  in  1852,  and  declining  the 
rnor-generalshlp  of  Canada,  offered  him  in  1845.  On  the 
death  of  the  duke,  he  succeeded  the  late  Lord  Hardingc  as 
master-general  of  the  ordnance,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
as  Baron  Raglan.     In  his  new  office  he  exerted  himself  success- 


fully to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  artillery,  and  it  was  chiefly 
through  his  exertions  that  the  war  with  Russia  found  that  arm 
of  the  service  in  a  condition  of  comparative  strength.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief 
of  the  British  expeditionary  army  in  the  East.  It  was  at  his 
instance  that  Eupatoria  was  chosen  as  the  point  of  debarkation 
in  the  Crimea ;  and  at  the  Alma  he  not  only  showed  all  his  old 
gallantry,  but  decided  the  victory  by  bringing,  at  the  critical 
moment  of  the  action,  a  couple  of  guns  to  bear  on  an  immense 
mass  of  Russian  infantry,  which  broke  and  fled.  Had  Lord 
Raglan's  advice  been  followed,  the  victory  of  the  Alma  might 
have  been  succeeded  by  the  capture  of  Sebastopol;  but  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  which  he  recommended,  the  French  gene- 
ral, St.  Arnaud,  refused  to  join.  For  his  share  in  the  victory 
of  the  Alma,  Lord  Raglan  was  created  a  field-marshal.  At 
Inkermann,  as  at  the  Alma,  by  skilfully  bringing  to  bear  on  a 
battery  which  decimated  our  troops  a  couple  of  siege-guns,  Lord 
Raglan  is  said  to  have  helped  to  decide  the  result  of  the  terrible 
conflict,  and  after  Inkermann,  he  recommended,  as  after  the 
Alma,  the  following  up  of  the  success  by  pursuing  the  flying 
enemy  and  an  immediate  assault  on  Sebastopol ;  but  again  he 
was  thwarted  by  his  French  colleague.  Through  the  disastrous 
winter  of  1854-55  the  British  army  suffered  severely  from  the 
deficiency  of  supplies  of  all  kinds,  and  for  whatever  had  been 
left  undone  or  was  misdone,  a  powerful  section  of  the  English 
press  endeavoured  to  make  Lord  Raglan  responsible.  He 
struggled  bravely  with  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  laboured 
indefatigably  to  improve  it,  and,  if  he  was  denounced  at  home, 
his  own  army  appreciated  his  efforts.  Unshaken  in  all  emer- 
gencies, he  "  threw  upon  those  who  conversed  with  him  the  spell 
of  his  own  undaunted  nature."  As  the  condition  of  the  English 
army  improved,  the  numbers  of  the  French  force  were  largely 
increased,  and  this  made  Lord  Raglan  more  than  ever  dependent 
on  the  co-operation  of  his  allies.  The  failure  of  the  general 
assault  of  the  18th  June,  1855,  is  ascribed  to  Pelissier's  depar- 
ture from  the  plan  agreed  on,  and  his  insisting  on  an  advance 
at  daybreak  instead  of  waiting  for  an  hour  or  two  until  the 
enemy's  fire  might  have  been  silenced  by  a  preliminary  cannonade. 
However  this  may  be,  the  failure  of  the  assault  painfully  affected 
even  "  the  cheerfullest  man  in  all  the  camp,"  the  English  general, 
and  the  news  of  a  family  bereavement  deepened  the  mental 
depression  which  made  him  an  easy  prey  to  disease.  An  attack 
of  diarrhoea  speedily  ended  in  cholera,  and  after  an  illness  of  a 
few  days,  Lord  Raglan  died  at  his  headquarters  before  Sebas- 
topol, on  the  28th  of  June,  1855.  In  private,  Lord  Raglan  was 
beloved  for  his  amiability,  as  he  was  respected  for  his  moral 
qualities.  When  Canrobert  and  Pelissier  went  to  visit  his 
remains,  "they  stood  by  the  bedside  and  wept."  By  an  act  of 
parliament  passed  in  1855  an  annuity  of  £1000  was  settled  on 
his  widow,  and  another  of  £2000  on  his  son  and  successor,  the 
present  peer. — F.  E. 

RAGUSA.     See  Maemont. 

RAHEL.     See  Varxiiagen  vox  Exse. 

RA1BOLINI.     See  Fka:ncia. 

RAIKES,  Robert,  one  of  the  founders,  if  not  actually  the 
first  promoter  of  Sunday  schools,  was  born  in  Gloucester,  Sep- 
tember 14,  1736.  His  father  was  a  printer,  and  conducted  for 
many  years  the  Gloucester  Journal.  The  son  derived  a  hand- 
some income  from  the  same  source.  Mr.  Raikes,  like  Howard, 
began  his  career  of  philanthropy  by  endeavouring  to  mitigate 
the  sufferings  of  the  prisoner  and  captive.  While  thus  employed 
he  became  fully  convinced  that  ignorance  was  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  crime,  and  that  the  persons  most  needing  instruction 
could  not  be  taught  on  the  ordinary  days  of  the  week.  He 
resolved,  therefore,  to  try  the  experiment  of  collecting  together 
on  the  Lord's  day  the  children  of  the  poorest  classes.  From 
this  little  seed  sprang  the  mighty  Sunday  school  system.  In 
1763  the  Rev.  Theophilus  Lindsey,  vicar  of  Catterick  in  York- 
shire, established  a  Sunday  school,  and  other  similar  attempts 
had  been  made  by  pious  individuals ;  but  until  Raikes  arose, 
and  was  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Stock,  at  that  time  curate 
of  St.  John's,  Gloucester,  no  organized  plan  existed  for  the 
founding  and  extending  of  Sunday  schools.  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  1784  contains  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Raikes  to 
Colonel  Townley,  a  gentleman  of  Lancashire,  which  furnishes 
the  particulars  of  the  origin  of  the  scheme.  Mr.  Raikes'  business 
led  him  to  observe  a  group  of  ragged  children  playing  in  the 
street,  who  were  given  up  to  unrestrained  riot  on  the  Sabbath 
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day.  Four  decent  women  in  the  neighbourhood  who  kept  dames' 
schools  were  applied  to  and  consented  to  receive  these  children 
en  the  Sunday,  whom  they  were  to  instruct  in  reading  and  the 
Church  Catechism.  The  women  were  to  be  paid  each  a  shilling 
for  their  day's  work.  Mr.  Stock  visited  the  schools  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  examined  the  progress  that  was  made.  Many  of 
the  little  ragamuffins  not  only  learned  to  say  their  catechism, 
but  voluntarily  attended  early  morning  prayers  at  the  cathedral. 
This  latter  excited  general  interest.  Applications  for  further 
information  on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Raikes  poured  in  from  every 
quarter,  and  in  a  short  period  Sunday  schools  were  established 
in  most  of  the  manufacturing  towns  of  England.  The  benevolent 
man  was  himself  a  debtor  to  his  own  institution.  It  is  recorded 
concerning  him,  that  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  truth  and 
power  of  the  gospel  by  reading  the  53rd  chapter  of  Isaiah  to  one 
of  his  scholars.  During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  his  health 
rapidly  declined.  On  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  April,  1811,  he 
peacefully  expired  in  his  native  city  of  Gloucester,  in  the  seventy- 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  His  long  career  was  marked  by  unvarying 
simplicity  and  kindness.  He  delighted  in  associating  himself 
with  charitable  and  benevolent  men.  "  I  find  few  pleasures," 
said  he,  "  equal  to  those  which  arise  from  the  conversation  of 
men  who  are  endeavouring  to  promote  the  glory  of  their  Creator 
and  the  good  of  their  fellow-creatures."  The  results  of  his 
experiment  it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  The  number  of  children 
in  Sunday  schools  has  swelled  to  millions,  and  of  their  teachers  to 
hundreds  of  thousands. — T.  J. 

RAIMBACH,  Abraham,  a  distinguished  line  engraver,  was 
bora  in  London,  February  16,  1776  ;  las  father  was  a  Swiss,  but 
his  mother  was  a  Warwickshire  woman.  Having  given  early 
indications  of  artistic  ability,  his  father  apprenticed  him  in 
1789  to  John  Hall,  the  engraver,  and  the  first  work  engraved  by 
young  Raimbach  was  the  explanatory  key  to  Copley's  picture  of 
the  Death  of  Chatham,  now  exhibited  with  the  paiuting  in 
the  National  gallery  at  South  Kensington.  After  the  term  of 
his  apprenticeship  expired,  he  entered  as  a  student  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  for  a  time  combined  miniature  painting  with 
engraving;  but  the  caprices  of  his  sitters  gave  him  so  much 
trouble,  that  he  was  glad  ultimately  to  limit  his  labours  to  engrav- 
ing. In  1802,  excited  by  the  same  impulse  which  influenced 
many  other  English  artists  in  that  year,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Paris 
to  see  the  remarkable  assemblage  of  works  then  brought  together 
in  the  Louvre.  In  1805  he  married  and  settled  in  Warren  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square,  in  a  house  given  to  him  by  his  father  on  his 
marriage;  and  in  this  house  ho  resided  until  1831,  when  he 
removed  to  Greenwich,  where  he  died  on  the.  17th  of  January, 
1843.  Raimbach's  reputation  is  closely  allied  with  that  of  Sir 
David  Wilkie,  with  whom  he  became  acquainted  in  1807,  sup- 
planting Burnet  as  his  engraver  in  1812.  His  greatest  works  are 
all  after  that  painter,  and  his  engravings  of  the  following  pictures 
are  excellent — "The  Village  Politicians,"  "The  Rent  Day," 
"Blind  Man's  Buff,"  "Distraining  for  Rent,"  "The  Cut  Finger," 
"  The  Errand  Boy,"  "  The  Parish  Beadle,"  and  "  The  Spanish 
Mother."  Raimbach  lias  left  an  interesting  autobiography,  which 
was  privately  printed  by  his  son,  "Memoirs  and  Recollections 
of  the  late  Abraham  Raimbach,  &c,  including  a  Memoir  of  Sir 
David  Wilkie,  R.A.,  edited  by  M.  T.  S.  Raimbach,  M  A.,"  small 
4to  ;  London,  1843.— R.  N.  W. 

RAIMOMDI,  Makcantonio,  the  most  famous  of  the  early 
Italian  engravers,  was  born  at  Bologna  about  1487.  He  studied 
design  and  engraving  in  niello  under  Francesco  Francia  (Raibo- 
lini).  Marcantonio  (he  is  seldom  called  by  his  surname)  worked 
in  the  first  instance  in  niello.  His  earliest  dated  engraving  on 
copper  is  the  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  after  his  master  Francia, 
1505.  According  to  Vasari  he  was  led  to  adopt  the  profession 
of  an  engraver  from  seeing  some  prints  by  Albert  Diirer;  and 
when  he  removed  to  Venice  (1506),  he  copied  with  the  most 
minute  accuracy  on  copper  the  entire  series  of  Diirer's  prints  of 
the  Passion  of  our  Lord,  and  the  Life  of  the  Virgin.  To  one  of 
these  he  affixed  the  monogram  of  Diirer,  and  the  prints  were 
sold  in  Italy  as  originals.  Vasari  says  that  Diirer  was  so  enraged 
at  this  proceeding  that  he  set  out  for  Venice,  and  appealed  for 
protection  to  the  senate,  and  that  Marcantonio  was  ordered  to 
remove  the  signature.  In  1510  Marcantonio  removed  to  Rome, 
where  one  of  the  first  plates  he  engraved  was  from  a  drawing 
of  Lucre tia,  by  Raphael,  with  which  that  master  was  so  much 
delighted  that  he  gave  him  his  Judgment  of  Paris  to  engrave. 
This,  which  was  a  much  more  important  work,  Marcantonio 
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engraved  in  a  larger  and  bolder  style,  so  as  to  gain  Raphael's 
full  approval ;  and  by  his  desire  Marcantonio  now  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  engraving  his  pictures.  In  order  to  carry  out 
more  effectually  this  great  undertaking,  Marcantonio  eolheted 
about  him  a  body  of  pupils  and  assistants,  and  thus  founded 
what  is  known  as  the  Roman  school  of  engraving.  Of  these 
pupils  the  most  celebrated  were  Marco  da  Ravenna  and  Agostino 
Veneziano,  who  assisted  him  in  many  of  his  later  Raphael 
prints.  During  the  ten  years  which  intervened  before  the  death 
of  Raphael,  Marcantonio  had  engraved,  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  great  painter,  a  large  number  of  Raphael's 
finest  designs,  and  with  more  identity  of  feeling  and  character 
than  has  ever  been  attained  by  any  subsequent  engraver.  After 
Raphael's  death,  Marcantonio  was  chiefly  engaged  in  engraving 
the  designs  and  paintings  of  Giulio  Romano,  both  historical  and 
mythological,  in  which  he  succeeded  very  well.  But  his  con- 
nection with  this  painter  involved  him  in  a  serious  peril.  In 
1524  appeared  at  Rome  a  series  of  twenty  engravings  by  Marc- 
antonio, from  designs  by  Giulio  Romano,  of  extreme  indecency, 
accompanied  by  sonnets  by  Aretino  as  obscene  as  the  designs. 
They  were  purchased  with  avidity ;  but  the  scandal  being  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  pope,  Clement  VII.,  he  ordered  the 
immediate  arrest  of  the  offenders.  Aretino  and  Giulio  saved 
themselves  by  flight,  but  Marcantonio  was  seized,  and  it  was 
only  by  the  earnest  mediation  of  Cardinal  de'  Medici  and  other 
powerful  personages  that  he  was  released.  Partly  out  of  grati- 
tude to  Baccio  Bandinelli,  who  being  then  in  the  service  of  the  pope 
had  used  his  influence  on  Marcantonio's  behalf,  and  partly  in  the 
hope  of  ingratiating  himself  with  the  pope,  Marcantonio  now 
undertook  the  engraving  of  a  large  plate  from  Bandinelli's 
Martyrdom  of  San  Lorenzo,  in  which  he  succeeded  so  admirably 
that  the  pope  pardoned  the  past  and  promised  him  his  favour. 
The  sack  of  Rome  (1527)  not  only  put  an  end  to  all  his  prospects 
in  that  quarter,  but  reduced  hiin  to  poverty,  the  whole  of  his 
property  having  been  destroyed,  and  he  having  to  pay  a  heavy 
ransom  for  his  own  liberation.  He  withdrew  to  Bologna,  where 
he  died  a  few  years  after.  His  print  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Centaurs  and  Lapithas,  after  Giulio  Romano,  is  dated  1539  ; 
and  this  by  some  authorities  is  given  as  the  year  of  his  death ; 
others  give  1546.  Malvasia  says  that  he  was  assassinated  at 
the  instance  of  a  Roman  noble,  for  having  broken  his  engage- 
ment not  to  engrave  a  second  plate  from  Raphael's  Judgment 
of  Paris.  Whilst  one  of  the  earliest,  Marcantinio  remains  one 
of  the  greatest  engravers,  who  has  ever  lived.  Though  excelled 
in  brilliancy,  variety  of  tint,  and  picturesque  character,  his 
prints  have  never  been  surpassed  for  accuracy  and  precision  of 
drawing,  truth  and  refinement  of  expression,  and  painter-like 
feeling.  His  rendering  of  the  designs  of  Raphael  has  not  been 
equalled  by  any  subsequent  engraver.  Marcantonio's  prints  were 
from  the  first  in  great  request;  hence  from  the  plates  having  been 
frequently  retouched  by  inferior  hands,  prints  that  bear  his  name 
do  little  justice  to  his  skill.  Very  high  prices  are  paid  for  genuine 
prints.  It  is  recorded  that  for  an  impression  of  his  "  Murder 
of  the  Innocents"  Berghem  paid  sixty  florins:  a  good  impression 
but  with  a  portion  damaged  and  restored,  brought  £61,  at  the 
sale  of  Mr.  Johnson's  engravings  in  London,  April,  1860.  At 
the  same  sale  a  very  fine  impression  of  his  "  Judgment  of  Paris" 
sold  for  £320.  His  prints  exceed  six  hundred  in  number.  Ex- 
tremely fine  collections  of  them  are  in  the  print-room  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  in  the  Louvre. — J.  T-e. 

RAINE,  James,  an  eminent  English  antiquary,  was  bora 
in  1791  at  Ovington  in  Yorkshire.  Educated  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  Richmond  he  became,  in  1812,  the  second  master 
of  Durham  school.  In  1822  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Meldon  in  Northumberland,  three  years  later  was  constituted 
principal  surrogate  in  the  consistory  court  of  Durham,  and 
obtained  the  living  of  St.  Mary,  Durham,  in  1828.  For  thirty- 
seven  years  he  was  librarian  to  the  chapter  library  of  Durham 
cathedral.  His  antiquarian  lore  was  first  employed  in  assisting 
Mr.  Surtces  in  the  History  of  Durham,  published  by  that  gen- 
tleman. In  1830  Mr.  Raine  published  the  first  part  of  his 
"  History  of  North  Durham,"  of  which  the  second  part  appeared 
in  1852.  In  1834  he  founded  one  of  the  most  useful  printing 
clubs  in  the  country,  naming  it  after  his  deceased  friend,  "  1  he 
Surtees  Society."  He  died  at  his  residence,  Crook  Hall,  December 
6,  1858.— (Gent.  Mag.,  vol.  iv.,  S.  vi.,  156.)— R.  H. 

RAINOLDS,  John,  a  celebrated  English  divine,  was  bora 
at  Tenhoe,  near  Exeter,  in  1549.  and  was  educated  at  Corpus 
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Christi  college,  Oxford.  Dining  his  stay  at  the  university  he 
was  selected  to  encounter  Hart,  a  famous  popish  controversialist, 
whom,  however,  he  vanquished.  In  1598  he  became  dean  of 
Lincoln,  and  in  the  following  year  president  of  Corpus  Christi. 
In  1603  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  puritan  divines  to  attend  the 
conference  at  Hampton  court,  where  he  urged  the  necessity  of  a 
new  translation  of  the  scriptures,  and  on  account  of  his  erudition 
was  appointed  one  of  the  translators.  But  he  did  not  survive 
till  the  completion  of  the  work.  Such,  however,  was  his  devotion 
to  the  task,  that  in  his  last  sickness  his  coadjutors  met  at  his 
lodging  once  a  week  to  collate  their  various  renderings;  the  pro- 
phetical books  of  the  Old  Testament  being  their  department  of 
learned  labour.  Bainolds  died  May  21,  1G07,  in  the  sixty-eighth 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  man  of  great  piety  and  very  great 
learning.  "  His  memory,"  says  Fuller,  "  was  little  less  than 
miraculous,  he  himself  being  the  truest  table  to  the  multitude  of 
voluminous  books  he  had  read  over."  Several  of  his  works  have 
been  published. — William  FiAixoLDS,his  brother,wasalsoa  man 
of  note.  The  story  is  told  that  in  early  life  John  was  a  catholic, 
and  William  a  protestant,  but  that  after  much  learned  fraternal 
disputation,  each  conquered  the  other,  and  they  changed  sides. 
William  got  a  professorship  at  Rheims,  and  wrote  several 
books  against  protestantism.  Died  at  Antwerp  in  1594.  The 
brotherly  debate,  with  its  strange  issues,  gave  rise  to  the  fol- 
lowing distich — 

'■'  Quod  genus  hoc  pugi.se  est,  ubi  victus  gaudet  uterque, 
Et  simul  alteruter  se  superasse  dolet?  "  — J.  E. 

RALEIGH,  Carew,  second  son  of  Sir  Walter,  was  born  in 
the  Tower  of  London  in  1604,  and  was  educated  at  Wadham 
college,  Oxford.  Travelling  abroad  until  the  death  of  James  I., 
he  petitioned  parliament  on  his  return  to  restore  him  in  blood ; 
but  this  was  only  to  be  obtained  by  his  consenting,  at  the  per- 
sonal solicitation  of  Charles  I.,  to  the  alienation  of  his  inherit- 
ance of  Sherborn  in  favour  of  Lord  Digby.  When  he  had  been 
thus  robbed,  the  king  appointed  him  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his 
privy  chamber.  In  1645  Carew  Raleigh  published  a  vindication 
of  his  father,  in  answer  to  some  misrepresentations  that  had  been 
made  by  Howel.  After  the  execution  of  Charles,  Carew  once 
more  applied  to  parliament  for  a  restoration  of  his  estate,  but  was 
again  unsuccessful.  At  this  time  he  published  "  A  brief  relation 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  troubles;"  and  in  1656  he  printed 
"  Observations  on  Sanderson's  History  of  King  James."  In 
1659  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Jersey.  He  died  in  1666, 
and  was  buried  in  his  father's  grave  at  St.  Margaret's,  West- 
minster.— W.  J.  P. 

RALEIGH,  Sir  Walter,  was  born  in  1552  at  Hayes,  in  the 
parish  of  East  Badley  in  Devonshire.  His  father  was  a  gentle- 
man of  an  ancient  and  respectable  family.  About  the  year 
1568  young  Raleigh  was  sent  to  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  but  his 
slender  fortune  and  restless  ambition  rendered  his  stay  there 
short.  He  joined  the  volunteers,  who,  with  other  English 
troops,  were  sent  by  Elizabeth  to  assist  the  queen  of  Navarre  in 
defending  the  protestants,  and  subsequently  served  in  the  Low 
Countries  under  the  prince  of  Orange  against  the  Spaniards.  On 
his  return  to  England  in  1578,  in  company  with  his  step- 
brother, Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  a  distinguished  naval  officer,  he 
undertook  an  unsuccessful  voyage  to  the  north-east  coast  of 
America.  He  next  obtained  a  captain's  commission  from  Lord 
Grey  de  Wilton,  the  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  whom  he  assisted  in 
quelling  the  rebellion  of  the  Desmonds  in  Munster ;  and  as  a 
reward  for  his  signal  services  in  restoring  the  country  to  a  state 
of  quietness  and  security,  he  received  a  grant  of  a  large  estate  in 
Ireland.  On  his  return  to  England,  with  a  high  reputation  for 
courage  and  discretion,  he  was  introduced  to  the  court,  in  which 
he  obtained  a  prominent  position.  His  advancement  is  said  to 
have  been  greatly  promoted  by  an  almost  fantastic  display  of 
gallantry  which  he  made  on  one  occasion  before  the  queen.  He 
was  attending  her  majesty  in  a  walk,  when  she  came  to  a 
place  where  her  progress  was  obstructed  by  mire.  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation  he  took  off  his  rich  plush  cloak,  and  spread 
it  on  the  ground  for  her  foot- cloth.  She  was  highly  pleased 
with  this  practical  flattery,  and  it  was  afterwards  remarked  that 
this  sacrifice  of  a  cloak  gained  him  many  a  good  suit.  In  1582 
Baleigh  was  selected,  with  other  persons  of  distinction,  to 
accompany  the  duke  of  Anjou  from  England  to  Antwerp.  In 
the  year  following  he  engaged  with  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  in  a 
second  unsuccessful  expedition  to  Newfoundland,  which  ulti- 
mately proved  fatal  to  that  distinguished  seaman.      Nothing 


daunted,  however,  by  this  disaster,  Raleigh  formed  the  scheme 
of  exploring  the  country  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Florida;  and  having 
obtained  the  approbation  of  the  queen  and  council,  he  fitted  out 
at  his  own  expense  two  vessels,  which  sailed  in  the  month  of 
April,  and  returned  to  England  in  September,  reporting  that 
they  had  discovered  and  taken  possession  of  a  country  possess- 
ing an  excellent  climate  and  soil,  to  which  Elizabeth  gave  the 
name  of  Virginia.  Soon  afterwards  Raleigh  was  chosen  knight 
of  the  shire  for  his  native  county  of  Devon,  and  the  same  year 
the  queen  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and 
granted  him  the  lucrative  privilege  of  licensing  the  vending  of 
wines  throughout  the  kingdom.  In  1585  he  despatched  a  fleet 
of  seven  ships  to  his  new  colony,  under  the  command  of  his  rela- 
tive Sir  Richard  Grenville,  and  shortly  after,  encouraged  by  the 
royal  donation  of  twelve  thousand  acres  of  the  forfeited  estates 
of  the  earl  of  Desmond,  he  fitted  out  a  third  fleet  for  Virginia. 
It  is  said  that  this  expedition,  which  proved  in  a  great  mea- 
sure abortive,  made  England  acquainted  with  tobacco,  and  also 
with  the  potato,  the  culture  of  which  was  first  practised  on 
Raleigh's  estate  in  Ireland.  In  1587  he  sent  three  ships  on  a 
fourth  voyage  to  Virginia,  and  in  the  same  year  was  made  cap- 
tain of  the  queen's  guard  and  lieutenant-general  of  Cornwall.  He 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  against  the 
Spanish  Armada,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  planning  retalia- 
tory expeditions  against  the  Spanish  king's  own  dominions.  In 
1588  he  sent  a  fleet  upon  a  fifth  voyage  to  Virginia,  but  soon 
after  assigned  all  his  rights  in  the  colony  to  certain  gentlemen 
and  merchants  in  London.  In  1592  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  an  expedition  against  the  Spaniards  at  Panama. 
He  was  soon  after  returned  again  to  parliament,  and  took  a  dis- 
tinguished part  in  the  management  of  public  affairs.  In  1593 
he  incurred  the  queen's  displeasure  on  account  of  an  intrigue 
with  the  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  one  of  the 
maids  of  honour,  whom  he  married.  But  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  he  was  restored  to  favour,  and  obtained  a  grant  from 
her  majesty  of  the  manor  of  Sherborne  in  Dorsetshire.  About 
this  time  Raleigh  projected  the  conquest  of  Guiana  in  South 
America,  and  in  1595  sailed  for  that  country  with  a  squadron 
of  four  ships,  made  himself  master  of  the  city  of  San  Joseph 
in  Trinidad,  and  then  sailed  four  hundred  miles  up  the  river 
Orinoco  in  search  of  Guiana.  But  the  lateness  of  the  season  and 
the  heavy  rains  and  inundations  obliged  him  to  return.  He  pub- 
lished an  account  of  this  expeditionin  1596,  whichhas  been  accused 
of  exaggeration.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  he  was  joint 
commander  along  with  the  earl  of  Essex  and  Lord  Effingham, 
in  the  celebrated  expedition  against  Cadiz,  the  success  of  which 
was  mainly  owing  to  his  arrangements.  In  1597  he  sailed  with 
these  noblemen  against  the  Azores,  but  the  design  was  rendered 
in  a  great  measure  abortive  by  the  violence  and  rashness  of  Essex, 
and  his  ignorance  of  naval  affairs.  In  the  machinations  which  led 
to  the  misfortunes  and  tragical  end  of  this  royal  favourite,  Raleigh 
bore  a  principal  part,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this,  which  is 
undoubtedly  the  worst  action  of  Raleigh's  life,  proved  indirectly, 
by  a  striking  act  of  retribution,  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  his  own 
ruin.  In  1603  the  death  of  the  queen  deprived  Sir  Walter  of  his 
best  friend,  and  exercised  a  disastrous  influence  on  his  fortunes. 
His  rival  Cecil  had  previously  instilled  into  the  mind  of  James  an 
inveterate  dislike  to  Raleigh.  From  the  commencement  of  the 
new  reign  he  was  treated  with  coldness  and  suspicion,  deprived 
of  the  post  of  captain  of  the  guard,  and  of  his  wine  patent,  and 
in  less  than  three  months  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  treason. 
Recent  discoveries  in  the  state  paper  office  have  established 
Raleigh's  innocence  almost  to  demonstration,  and  shown  that 
the  authors  of  the  pretended  plot  were  Howard  and  Cecil. 
Raleigh  was  brought  to  trial  at  Winchester  in  November,  1603, 
and  was  assailed  with  the  most  brutal  insults  and  foul  abuse  by 
Coke,  the  attorney- general.  Sir  Walter  conducted  his  defence 
with  remarkable  temper,  eloquence,  and  dignity ;  but  the  obse- 
quious jury  found  him  guilty  in  spite  of  the  total  absence  of  legal 
proof.  James,  however,  did  not  venture  to  put  the  sentence 
against  him  into  execution.  He  was  reprieved  and  remanded  to 
the  Tower,  and  his  estate  of  Sherborne,  which  was  settled  some 
years  before  on  his  eldest  son,  was  forfeited  and  bestowed  upon 
the  king's  worthless  favourite,  Car,  afterwards  earl  of  Somerset. 
Lady  Raleigh  on  her  knees  entreated  James  not  to  perpetrate  this 
act  of  injustice  and  spoliation.  But  the  inflexible  and  heartless 
monarch  coldly  replied — "  I  maun  have  the  land ;  I  maun  have 
it  for  Car."      Raleigh's  chief  solace  during  the  rigours  of  his 
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long  confinement  in  the  Tower,  was  derived  from  his  literary  and 
scientific  pursuits.  He  converted  a  small  house  in  the  garden 
into  a  laboratory,  and  carried  on  there  many  chemical  and 
medical  experiments,  for  which  he  appears  to  have  had  a  strong 
partiality.  Prince  Henry,  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  took 
a  deep  interest  in  Sir  Walter's  welfare,  cheered  him  by  his  cor- 
respondence, courted  his  advice,  and  endeavoured  by  every  means 
in  his  power  to  soften  the  cruelty  of  his  sentence.  "Sure  no 
king  but  my  father,"  said  he,  "  would  keep  such  a  bird  in  a 
cage."  At  the  request  of  this  accomplished  prince,  and  for  his 
instruction,  Sir  Walter  composed  his  "History  of  the  World," 
an  essay  on  ship-building,  his  discourses  on  the  prince's  mar- 
riage, and  a  treatise  on  war.  By  the  untimely  death  of  this 
promising  youth,  Raleigh  received  one  of  the  severest  blows 
which  could  have  befallen  him.  and  this  affliction,  aggravated  by 
the  failure  of  all  his  efforts  to  recover  his  liberty,  seriously 
affected  his  health.  At  length  the  death  of  his  inveterate  enemy 
Cecil,  the  condemnation  and  disgrace  of  Somerset,  and  the 
rise  of  a  new  favourite  in  George  Villiers,  removed  the  main 
obstacles  to  his  enlargement,  and  encouraged  him  to  redouble 
his  exertions  to  procure  his  liberty,  which  he  at  last  obtained  in 
1C15,  after  an  imprisonment  of  more  than  twelve  years,  by  the 
payment  of  £1500  to  the  uncles  of  Villiers.  On  regaining  his 
freedom  he  renewed  his  favourite  scheme  of  colonizing  Guiana, 
and  having  obtained  the  royal  sanction,  and  a  commission  under 
the  privy  seal,  he  set  sail  with  a  squadron  of  fifteen  ships.  On 
reaching  Guiana  in  November  severe  sickness  prevented  Sir 
Walter  from  proceeding  farther,  but  he  deputed  Captain  Keymis 
to  sail  up  the  Orinoco  in  search  of  certain  mines.  The  attempt 
proved  utterly  abortive.  Keymis,  indeed,  repulsed  an  attack 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  took  the  town  of  St.  Thomas ;  but  he 
found  little  or  no  booty.  Raleigh's  eldest  son,  a  youth  of  great 
promise,  fell  in  the  assault,  and  Keymis,  having  failed  to  find 
any  traces  of  a  mine,  committed  suicide.  Worn  out  by  disease, 
and  almost  heart-broken  by  the  death  of  his  son  and  the  failure 
of  the  expedition,  Raleigh  directed  his  course  toward  England. 
The  news  of  his  misfortune  reached  this  country  before  him,  and 
James,  urged  by  the  Spanish  ambassador  to  punish  Raleigh  for 
his  attack  on  St.  Thomas,  and  fearing  for  the  match  then  pend- 
ing between  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  infanta,  meanly  and 
pusillanimously  determined  to  propitiate  the  Spanish  court  by 
the  sacrifice  of  the  man  whom  they  feared  and  hated  as  their 
most  formidable  enemy.  Raleigh  was  accordingly  arrested  on 
his  return,  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  shortly  after  beheaded 
(29th  October,  1G18)  on  his  former  sentence.  His  behaviour 
in  the  last  scene  of  his  life  was  manly,  unaffected,  and  cheerful. 
He  was  executed  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  an  age  fertile 
beyond  example  in  great  minds.  He  was  not  only  counted  a 
great  statesman  and  warrior  both  by  sea  and  land,  but  also  a 
scholar,  a  poet,  a  historian,  and  a  philosopher.  His  noblest 
literary  production,  the  "History  of  the  World,"  though  com- 
posed in  imprisonment  and  solitude,  under  the  pressure  of  sick- 
ness and  disappointment,  is  an  extraordinary  monument  of 
genius  and  labour,  which  for  vastness  of  research  and  learning, 
depth  of  reflection,  richness  of  imagination,  and  strength  and 
dignity  of  language,  has  not  often  been  equalled.  His  poetical 
remains  are  few,  but  in  them,  as  in  his  prose  works,  there  is  a 
happy  blending  of  original  description,  forcible  thought,  and 
striking  metaphor.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  pub- 
lished at  Oxford  in  1829,  in  8  vols.,  Svo. — J.  T. 

RALEIGH,  Walter,  ar  English  divine,  the  second  son  of 
Sir  Carew  Raleigh  (elder  brother  of  the  great  Sir  Walter),  was 
born  at  Down  ton,  Wiltshire,  in  158G.  Educated  at  Oxford,  he 
became  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  was  appointed 
rector  of  Chedzoy,  near  Bridgewater,  in  1620,  and  dean  of  Wells 
in  1641.  During  the  civil  war  he  was  very  barbarously  treated 
by  the  parliamentarians,  and  whilst  imprisoned  at  Wells  he  was 
stabbed  by  his  keeper,  dying  of  the  wound,  October  10,  1646. 
In  1679  Dr.  Patrick  published  "Reliquiae  Raleghanre,  being 
Discourses  and  Sermons  on  several  Subjects." — W.  J.  P. 

RALPH,  James,  was  an  English  "author  by  profession"  in 
the  reign  of  George  II.  In  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  he  declares 
that  writing  for  bread  is  the  last  profession  a  liberal  mind  would 
choose.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  and  passed  the  earlier  part 
of  his  life  as  a  schoolmaster.  In  172.5  he  sought  to  better  his 
fortune  by  coming  to  England,  in  company,  it  is  said,  with 
Benjamin  Franklin.     Though  possessing  real  literary  talent,  as 


proved  by  his  "  History  of  England,"  and  his  reply  to  the  duchess 
of  Marlborough,  his  first  attempts  to  win  public  favour,  being  in 
verse,  were  unsuccessful.  His  plays,  which  appeared  between 
1730  and  1734,  brought  him  but  littlemoney;  his  poem,  "Night," 
gave  Pope  an  opportunity  to  avenge  Ralph's  audacity  in  criticizing 
himself  and  his  friends.  The  following  lines  appeared  in  the 
Dunciad,  with  a  savage  and  vituperative  note  appended: — 
"  Silence,  ye  wolves,  while  Ralph  to  Cynthia  howls 
And  makes  Night  hideous;  answer  him,  ye  owls!  " 

He  was  more  fortunate  in  his  prose  writings,  wrote  criticisms 
in  the  Champion,  and  edited  the  Jiemembrancer.  His  pam- 
phleteering ability  probably  recommended  him  to  Bubb  Dod- 
dington,  through  whom  and  the  Leicester  House  party  he  had 
begun  to  hope  for  advancement,  when  Frederick  prince  of  Wales 
died.  A  curious  story  is  told  in  Nichols'  Anecdotes  (ix.,  591)  of 
certain  papers  committed  to  Ralph's  care  by  the  prince  for  the 
purpose  of  publication,  under  the  title  of  Memoirs  of  Prince 
Titus.  A  pension  of  £150  a  year  to  Ralph's  daughter,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  price  paid  by  the  ministry  for  the  recovery  of 
these  papers.  Ralph's  "  History  of  England"  in  continuation  of 
Guthrie's,  appeared  in  1744-46  in  2  vols.,  folio.  Although  written 
in  the  spirit  of  a  partisan,  it  is  an  able  work.  He  published 
"  The  Other  Side  of  the  Question,"  &c,  in  reply  to  the  duchess 
of  Marlborough,  in  1742.  He  died  at  Chiswick  of  the  gout,  on 
the  24th  of  January,  1702.  A  notice  of  his  life  and  works  will 
be  found  in  Drake's  Essays.  See  also  Walpole's  Memoirs,  and 
Davies'  Life  of  Garrick. — R.  H. 

RAMEAU,  Jkax  Piiillipe,  a  musician,  was  born  at  Dijon 
in  1683.  After  he  had  learnt  the  rudiments  of  music,  his  taste 
for  the  art  led  him,  while  young,  to  leave  his  native  country,  and 
wander  about  with  the  performers  of  a  German  opera.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  composed  a  musical  entertainment,  which  was 
represented  at  Avignon  with  great  success.  He  next  became  a 
candidate  for  the  place  of  organist  of  the  church  of  St.  Paul  in 
Paris ;  but  failing  to  obtain  it,  he  had  almost  determined  to 
renounce  that  branch  of  his  profession,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
offer  of  the  place  of  organist  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Clermont, 
in  Auvergne,  which  he  accepted.  In  this  retirement  he  studied 
with  the  utmost  assiduity  the  theory  of  his  art.  His  investiga- 
tion in  the  course  of  this  pursuit  gave  birth  to  his  "  Traite  de 
l'Harmonie,"  printed  at  Paris  in  1722,  and  to  his  "Nouveau 
Systeme  de  Musique  Theorique,"  printed  at  the  same  place  in 
1726.  But  the  work  for  which  Rameau  is  most  celebrated,  is 
his  "Demonstration  du  Principe  de  l'Harmonie,"  Paris,  1750; 
in  which,  as  his  countrymen  say,  he  has  shown  that  the  whole 
depends  upon  one  single  and  clear  principle,  namely,  the  funda- 
mental bass;  and  in  this  respect  he  is  by  them  compared  to 
Newton,  who  by  the  single  principle  of  gravitation  was  able  to 
assign  reasons  for  some  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in 
physics.  For  this  reason  they  scruple  not  to  style  Rameau  the 
Newton  of  harmony.  With  such  extraordinary  talents  as  these, 
and  a  style  in  musical  composition  far  surpassing,  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  that  of  the  greatest  among  French  musicians,  it  had 
been  a  national  reproach  had  Rameau  been  suffered  to  remain 
organist  of  a  country  cathedral.  He  was  called  to  Paris  and 
appointed  to  the  management  of  the  opera,  in  which  employment 
it  was  his  care  to  procure  the  ablest  performers  of  all  kinds  that 
could  be  found,  and  to  furnish  from  the  inexhaustible  stores  of 
his  own  invention,  compositions  worthy  of  so  great  a  genius. 
His  music  was  of  an  original  cast,  and  the  performers  complained 
at  first  that  it  could  not  be  executed;  but  he  asserted  the  con- 
trary, and  evinced  it  by  experiment.  By  practice  he  acquired  a 
great  facility  in  composing,  so  that  he  was  never  at  a  loss  to 
adapt  sounds  to  sentiments.  Besides  numerous  works  on  the 
theory,  he  composed  and  published  a  great  many  operas,  ballets, 
&c,  a  list  of  which  is  given  by  Fetis.  The  king,  to  reward  his 
extraordinary  merit,  conferred  upon  him  the  ribbon  of  the  order 
of  St.  Michael,  and  a  little  before  his  death  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  noblesse.  This  philosophical  artist  died  at  Paris  in  the 
year  1764.— E.  F.  R. 

RAMLER,  Karl  Wilhblm,  a  German  lyrical  poet,  was 
born  at  Kolberg,  February  15,  1725.  In  1748  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  belles-lettres  in  the  military  academy  at  Berlin,  and 
in  1787  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Berlin  national  theatre;  but 
he  resigned  both  these  offices  some  years  later,  and  died  at 
Berlin,  April  11,  1798.  Besides  his  own  poems,  the  chief 
characteristic  of  which  is  correctness,  he  published  translations 
of  Horace,  Catullus,  and  Martial,  and  found  great  pleasure  in 
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amending  the  poems  of  his  contemporaries.  His  cantata,  "  The 
Death  of  Jesus,"  has  acquired  great  celebrity  in  connection  with 
the  music  of  Graun.  He  also  wrote  a  popular  handbook  of 
mythology. — (See  Life  by  Heinsius,  Bed.,  1708.) — K.  E. 

RAMSAY,  Allan,  a  well  known  Scottish  poet,  was  born  in 
1686  at  Leadhills  in  Lanarkshire,  where  his  father  was  employed 
as  manager  of  Lord  Hopetoun's  lead  mines.  There  was  good 
blood  in  Allan's  veins,  however;  for,  as  he  boasted,  he  was  of  the 
'•  auld  descent "  of  the  Ramsays  of  Dalhousie,  and  also  col- 
laterally "  sprung  from  a  Douglas  loin."  He  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  his  father  while  he  was  in  his  infancy;  and  his  mother, 
who  was  of  an  English  family,  married  for  her  second  husband 
a  small  landholder  of  the  district.  Allan  was  educated  at  the 
village  school,  which  he  attended  till  he  reached  his  fifteenth 
year.  On  leaving  school  in  1701  he  was  apprenticed  by  his 
stepfather  to  a  periwig-maker  in  Edinburgh,  and  continued  to 
follow  this  occupation  with  industry  and  success  till  1716,  when 
he  adopted  that  of  a  bookseller,  which  must  have  been  much 
more  congenial  to  his  taste.  His  poetical  talent  did  not  display 
itself  at  an  early  age,  and  he  did  not  commence  writing  till 
1712,  when  he  had  reached  his  twenty-sixth  year.  His  earliest 
production  is  an  epistle  to  the  "  Easy  Club,"  a  convivial  society 
composed  of  young  men  entertaining  Jacobite  opinions,  with 
which  the  poet  himself  sympathized.  He  then  wrote  various 
pieces,  chiefly  of  a  local  and  humorous  description,  which  were 
sold  in  some  instances  by  hawkers  at  a  penny  each,  and  became 
exceedingly  popular.  A  more  important  production  was  a  con- 
tinuation of  King  James'  "  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green,"  which 
displayed  genuine  humour  and  fancy,  and  attracted  no  small 
attention.  In  1719  he  published  his  well  known  collection  of 
Scottish  songs,  partly  his  own,  entitled  the  "  Tea  Table  Miscel- 
lany," which  ran  through  twelve  editions  in  a  very  few  years. 
The  "  Evergreen,"  a  collection  of  ancient  Scottish  poems, 
appeared  in  1724.  He  included  in  this  volume  two  pieces  of  his 
own,  one  of  which,  "The  Vision,"  exhibits  poetical  powers  of  no 
mean  order.  But  he  was  not  well  qualified  for  the  task  of  editing 
works  of  this  kind,  and  in  many  cases  he  has  taken  unwarrantable 
liberties  with  the  originals.  His  celebrated  pastoral  drama,  "  The 
Gentle  Shepherd,"  appeared  in  1725,  and  was  received  with 
universal  approbation.  His  reputation  was  now  extended  beyond 
his  native  country.  His  works  were  reprinted  both  in  London 
and  in  Dublin.  Pope  expressed  his  admiration  of  this  exquisite 
drama,  and  when  Gay  visited  Scotland,  in  company  with  the 
duke  and  duchess  of  Queensberry,  he  made  the  author's  shop  a 
favourite  lounge,  and  obtained  from  him  an  explanation  of  the 
Scottish  phrases  in  the  "  Gentle  Shepherd,"  that  he  might  com- 
municate it  to  the  bard  of  Twickenham.  Ramsay  now  removed 
to  a  better  shop  at  the  east  end  of  the  Luckenbooths,  where 
he  established  a  circulating  library — the  first  in  Scotland.  He 
published  a  second  volume  of  his  poems  in  1728,  and  a  col- 
lection of  fables  in  1730.  He  had  a  taste  for  balls,  music,  and 
theatricals;  and  there  being  at  this  time  no  theatre  in  Edin- 
burgh, he  fitted  up  one  in  1736  at  a  considerable  expense.  But 
the  magistrates  availed  themselves  of  the  licensing  act  which 
was  passed  in  the  following  year,  and  shut  up  the  obnoxious 
establishment,  thus  involving  the  luckless  patron  of  the  drama 
in  a  heavy  pecuniary  loss  ;  and  to  add  to  his  mortification,  some 
of  the  poetasters  of  the  day  assailed  him  with  personal  satires 
and  lampoons  for  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  introduce  the  "hell- 
bred  playhouse  comedians"  into  Scotland.  Ramsay,  however, 
soon  by  prudence  and  industry  surmounted  his  loss,  and  acquired 
a  moderate  independence.  About  1743  he  erected  a  villa  of 
somewhat  peculiar  construction  on  the  north  side  of  the  Castle- 
hill,  which  still  bears  his  name ;  and  here  he  spent  the  closing 
years  of  his  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  competency,  leisure,  and 
the  society  of  his  friends,  among  whom  he  numbered  not  a  few 
men  of  rank,  as  well  as  some  of  the  most  distinguished  writers 
of  the  day.  A  scurvy  in  the  gums  put  a  period  to  his  life  in 
1758,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  He  was  buried  in  the  Grey- 
friars'  churchyard,  Edinburgh.  Ramsay  was  small  in  stature, 
with  dark  but  expressive  features.  His  disposition  was  cheerful 
and  good-humoured,  and  he  possessed  a  large  share  of  good 
sense  and  prudence.  His  poetical  genius  was  of  a  somewhat 
homely  order,  but  his  poetry  contains  many  touches  of  tender- 
ness and  simplicity,  as  well  as  of  rustic  humour  and  comic  satire. 
His  songs  as  a  whole  are  decidedly  inferior  to  those  of  Burns, 
but  some  of  them  are  still  favourites  with  his  countrymen.  His 
masterpiece,  "  The    Gentle    Shepherd,"   is  probably  the    finest 


pastoral  drama  in  the  world.  It  is  a  genuine  and  most  delightful 
picture  of  Scottish  rural  life  and  character,  and  will  continue  to 
be  admired  as  long  as  the  language  in  which  it  is  written  shall 
be  understood.  "  Like  the  poetry  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto,"  says 
Campbell,  "  that  of  the  'Gentle  Shepherd'  is  engraven  on  the 
memory  of  its  native  country.  Its  verses  have  passed  into 
proverbs,  and  it  continues  to  be  the  delight  and  solace  of  the 
peasantry  whom  it  describes."  Ramsay  married  in  17 12  Christian 
Ross,  the  daughter  of  a  writer  or  attorney,  with  whom  he  lived 
happily  for  more  than  thirty  years.  His  eldest  son  attained  to 
considerable  eminence  as  a  portrait  painter. — J.  T. 

RAMSAY,  Allan,  son  of  the  poet  of  that  name,  was  born  in 
Edinburgh  in  1713;  and  having  studied  painting  for  a  short  time 
in  Italy  under  Solimena  and  Imperiali,  he  established  himself 
in  London,  where  he  succeeded  Shakelton  in  1767  as  principal 
painter  to  the  king.  Ramsay  painted,  almost  exclusively,  por- 
traits, and  was  a  master  of  fair  average  ability;  but  he  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  literature.  He  died  at  Dover  in  1784,  and 
was  succeeded  in  his  post  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. — (Edwards' 
Anecdotes  of  Painters ;  Cunningham's  Lives  of  the  British 
Painters,  &c.)— R.  N.  W. 

RAMS  AY,  Andrew  Michael,  commonly  called  the  Cheva- 
lier Ramsay,  was  born  at  Ayr  in  1086.  His  father  was  a 
baker  of  some  means,  and  was  able  to  give  his  son  a  good 
education.  He  was  educated  at  the  Scottish  metropolis,  but 
spent  some  time  also  at  St.  Andrews,  as  tutor  to  a  son  of  the 
earl  of  Wemyss.  Mathematics  and  theology  were  his  favourite 
subjects  of  study.  In  the  midst  of  his  speculations  his  mind 
became  unsettled  as  to  the  tenets  of  protestantism,  and  receiving 
no  satisfaction  from  the  divines  whom  he  consulted,  he  seems  to 
have  sunk  into  scepticism.  On  a  tour  through  Holland  he  was 
arrested  at  Leyden  by  the  mystical  reveries  of  Poiret  (see 
Poiret),  and  afterwards  when  sojourning  with  Fenelon  he  was, 
in  1716,  won  over  by  the  archbishop  to  the  Romish  church.  He 
then  became  tutor  to  the  duke  of  Chateau-Thierry,  and  after- 
wards to  the  prince  of  Turenne.  He  was  also  made  a  knight  of 
the  order  of  St.  Lazarus — hence  his  title  of  Chevalier.  James 
III.,  the  Pretender,  in  1724  summoned  him  to  Rome,  and  placed 
his  children  under  his  charge,  to  wit,  Charles  Edward  and  Henry 
afterwards  Cardinal  York.  Owing  to  some  faction  at  the  court 
of  the  exiled  prince  he  soon  resigned  his  situation,  and  in  1730 
came  over  to  England,  was  received  cordially  into  the  family  of 
the  duke  of  Argyll,  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  and  received,  through  Dr.  King,  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
civil  law  from  the  university  of  Oxford.  On  his  return  to  France 
he  was  appointed  intendant  to  the  prince  of  Turenne,  afterwards 
the  Due  de  Bouillon,  a  situation  which  he  held  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye  on  the  6th  of  May, 
1743.  There  his  remains  were  interred,  and  his  heart  was 
removed  to  the  nunnery  of  St.  Sacrament  at  Paris.  Ramsay 
was  a  voluminous  author,  and  his  French  is  perfect.  His  fame 
rests  chiefly  on  his  "  Voyages  de  Cyrus,"  a  somewhat  evident 
and  tedious  imitation  of  Fenelon's  Telemaque.  It  has  not  the 
sprightly  ease  of  the  original,  but  is  nevertheless  an  entertaining 
work,  abounding  with  accurate  sketches  of  the  men  and  manners 
of  the  age  in  which  its  scenes  are  laid.  His  "Histoire  de  la  Vie 
et  des  Ouvrages  de  M.  de  Fenelon"  is  a  good  and  eulogistic  bio- 
graphy. He  also  wrote  "  Discours  sur  le  Poeme  Epique,"  prefixed 
to  the  later  editions  of  Telemachus;  "Le  Psychometre,"  in  reply 
to  Shaftesbury's  Characteristics;  "Essai  Philosophique  sur  la 
Gouvernement  Civil;"  a  "Life  of  Turenne,"  often  printed  both 
in  French  and  English;  and  "On  the  principles  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion,"  a  pious  treatise,  in  which  proofs  and  argu- 
ments are  arranged  in  what  may  be  called  geometrical  order. 
Ramsay  was  in  no  sense  profound,  but  be  was  ingenious  and  pleas- 
ing. The  church  which  he  adopted  would  not  have  accepted  him 
as  wholly  orthodox.  He  lived  in  speculation,  and  was  tainted 
with  mysticism.  It  is  said  that  when  he  sent  some  money  from 
France  as  a  gift  to  his  aged  father,  the  sturdy  protestant  refused 
it,  saying,  "  It  cam'  by  the  beast,  and  let  it  gang  to  the  beast." 
Ramsay  also  published  a  "  Discourse  on  Free  Masonry,"  of  which 
order  in  France  he  was  grand  chancellor. — J.  E. 

RAMSDEN,  Jesse,  an  eminent  British  optician,  was  born  at 
Halifax  in  Yorkshire  in  1735,  and  died  at  Brighton  on  the  5th 
of  November,  1800.  He  was  the  son  of  a  cloth  manufacturer, 
and  was  bred  to  his  father's  business,  which,  however,  he  quitted 
on  the  expiry  of  his  apprenticeship,  to  practise  the  art  of  engrav- 
ing in  London.     In  the  course  of  that  occupation  his  attention 
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was  drawn  to  the  construction  of  mathematical  and  optical 
instruments,  which  he  finally  adopted  as  his  business  in  1764, 
having  a  short  time  previously  married  the  daughter  of  his  great 
predecessor,  Dollond.  His  great  scientific  ability  and  practical 
skill  soon  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  profession.  His  most 
important  invention  was  the  now  well  known  "dividing  engine," 
by  means  of  which  the  limbs  of  instruments  for  measuring  angles 
were  graduated  with  an  accuracy  and  rapidity  previously  unknown. 
He  perfected  that  machine  in  1773,  after  ten  years  of  labour, 
and  published  a  description  of  it  in  1777.  He  was  the  first  to 
combine  the  altitude  and  azimuth  circles  in  the  theodolite.  He 
made  important  improvements  in  the  micrometer,  and  in  many 
of  the  details  of  astronomical  instruments,  most  of  which  are 
described  in  -.ipers  read  by  him  to  the  Royal  Society  (of  which 
he  was  u  fellow),  and  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
from  1779  to  1793.— W.  J.  M.  R. 

RAMUS,  Peter  (Pierre  df.  la  Ramke),  was  born  in 
Picnrdy,  according  to  one  account  in  1502,  according  to  another 
account  in  1515.  His  parents  were  very  poor;  his  grandfather, 
who  belonged  to  Liege,  having  lost  all  his  property  in  the  wars 
of  the  period.  The  boy  was  set  to  tend  sheep,  but  he  ran  off  to 
Paris  and  entered  the  college  of  Navarre  as  a  servant.  With 
but  little  assistance  the  precocious  youth  made  great  advance- 
ment in  his  studies,  ceased  to  be  a  servant,  and  became  a  regular 
student.  On  taking  his  degree,  he  held  a  disputation  against 
the  authority  of  Aristotle,  confounding  and  baffling  his  examiners. 
This  anti-Aristotelian  passion  became  the  inspiration  of  his  life. 
In  1543,  having  lectured  for  a  time  against  the  Stagyrite,  he 
published  his  "  Aristotelica:  Animadversiones,"  a  vehement,  and 
not  on  all  points  an  enlightened  assault;  and  also  "Institutiones 
Dialectica;,"  his  own  logical  organon.  He  soon  felt  the  penalty 
of  his  attempt  to  cast  the  world's  idol  from  its  pedestal,  and  all 
manner  of  abuse  was  heaped  upon  him.  Church  and  truth,  law 
and  learning,  were  declared  alike  to  be  in  danger.  An  irregular 
tribunal  condemned  him,  his  works  were  suppressed  by  royal 
mandate,  and  he  was  forbidden  on  pain  of  corporal  punishment 
to  speak  or  write  against  Aristotle.  During  his  compulsory 
leisure  he  turned  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  and  prepared  an 
edition  of  Euclid.  In  1544  the  plague  having  dispersed  and  cut 
off  many  of  the  students  and  professors,  particularly  those  of  the 
college  de  Presles,  Ramus  began  to  lecture  in  it,  and  was  soon 
named  its  principal.  The  Sorbonne  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to 
enforce  the  royal  decree  against  him,  and  the  decree  itself  was  at 
length  annulled  through  the  influence  of  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine, 
to  whom  he  had  dedicated  his  edition  of  Euclid.  In  1551  King 
Henry  II.  made  him  professor  of  philosophy  and  eloquence  in 
the  college  of  France.  The  next  year  began  the  famous  dispute 
about  the  pronunciation  of  the  letter  Q  in  the  Latin  alphabet, 
the  divines  of  the  Sorbonne  being  in  the  habit  of  pronouncing 
quisquis  as  hisJcis.  A  decree  of  parliament  was  required  to  settle 
the  matter.  He  published  during  the  next  ten  years  a  variety 
of  works,  including  grammars  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  French, 
with  treatises  on  mathematics,  rhetoric,  and  logic.  About  1562 
he  declared  his  attachment  to  protestantism,  and  his  doom  was 
sealed.  Charles  IX.  offered  him  a  retreat  at  Fontainebleau,  and 
in  his  absence  his  home  and  library  were  pillaged.  Returning 
to  Paris  aftewards,  he  resumed  possession  of  his  chair  for  a 
season,  but  he  was  a  marked  man.  He  then  put  himself  under 
the  protection  of  the  prince  of  Conde,  travelled  into  Germany, 
lectured  at  Heidelberg,  and  was  saluted  with  the  title  of  "  Cal- 
licus  Plato."  He  came  back  to  Paris  at  the  end  of  the  third 
civil  war,  and  was  reinstated  in  the  college  of  Presles,  the  title 
of  royal  professor  being  preserved.  Shortly  after  he  perished  in 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  According  to  De  Thou,  it 
was  his  Aristotelian  rival  Charpenticr  who  threw  him  from  a 
window  to  the  daggers  of  an  infuriated  scholastic  rabble,  which 
speedily  despatched  him  with  every  cruel  indignity.  Ramus  as 
an  innovator  did  more  good  than  as  a  rebuilder.  Ramism  was 
for  a  season  popular  in  France,  Germany,  and  England.  Andrew 
Melville  introduced  it  into  the  university  of  Glasgow.  Milton,  in 
1670,  published  a  system  of  logic  on  the  method  of  Ramus,  but 
the  modified  Aristotelianism  taught  by  Melancthon  ultimately 
prevailed.  The  principal  functions  of  "  Dialectique,"  according 
to  Ramus,  were  first,  the  discovery  of  argument,  or  invention — 
argument  meaning  any  term  of  a  question;  and  secondly,  the  proper 
arrangement  of  them,  or  j  udgment,  it  having  three  degrees —  axiom, 
syllogism,  and  method.  Ramus  has  been  followed  in  his  chief 
beaJs  by  Gassendi  and  the  authors  of  the  Port  Royal  logic. 


Some  of  his  assaults  on  the  Aristotelians  were  furnished  to  him 
by  Valla  and  Vives.  His  works  are  numerous.  Besides  those 
referred  to  are  his  "Ciceronianus,"  "Commcntarius  de  Religione 
Christiana." — (The  reader  may  consult  Waddington  Kastns  De 
Petri  Rami  Vita,  Scriptis,  Ph'ilosophia,  Paris,  1848.) — J.  E. 

RAMUSIO  orRANNUSIO,  Giamiiattista,  collector  of  nar- 
ratives of  travel ;  born  probably  at  Treviso.  in  the  Venetian  states, 
but  of  a  family  derived  from  Rimini,  1485  ;  died  in  Padua,  10th 
July,  1557.  He  served  his  native  republic  in  various  foreign 
territories,  and  was  rewarded  by  being  appointed  secretary  to  the 
Council  of  Ten,  a  post  which,  after  a  while,  he  appears  to  have 
resigned.  His  retirement  in  Padua  gave  him  leisure  to  compile 
that  vast  collection  of  travels  and  voyages  which  fills  three  folio 
volumes;  the  materials  amassed  for  a  fourth  were  accidentally 
burned.  This  "Raccolta  delle  Navigazioni  e  de'  Viaggi"  contains 
some  narratives  not  found  in  other  collections,  an  Italian  version 
written  by  Ramusio  of  such  foreign  compositions  as  he  adopted, 
with  dissertations  from  his  own  pen.  The  voluminous  catalogue 
of  his  authors  includes  the  names  of  Leo  Africanus,  Hanno, 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  Marco  Polo,  Giosafat  Barbaro,  Ambrosio 
Contarini,  Paolo  Giovio,  Arrian,  Hippocrates,  Niecolo  and  An- 
tonio Zeno,  Oviedo,  Diego  Godoy,  and  Francisco  Ulloa. — C.  G.  R. 

RANGE,  Armand  Jean  le  Bouthilier  i>e,  reformer  of 
the  monastery  of  La  Trappe,  was  bom  at  Paris,  9th  January, 
1626.  A  nephew  of  Claude  le  Bouthilier  de  Chavigny,  secretary 
of  state,  he  had  for  his  godfather  no  less  a  personage  than  Car- 
dinal Richelieu.  Taking  his  degree  at  the  Sorbonne,  he  acquired 
distinction  not  only  as  a  scholar  and  a  preacher,  but  as  a  brilliant 
man  of  society.  Various  anecdotes  are  related  concerning  the 
change  which  took  place  in  his  character,  but  the  most  striking 
of  them  are  also  the  most  unreliable.  Certain  it  is  that  he 
abandoned  all  worldly  enjoyments,  and  introduced  into  La  Trappe 
a  rule  of  life  from  the  austerity  and  severity  of  which  he  did  not 
himself  shrink.  From  1662  to  1700  he  thus  mortified  the  flesh, 
and  on  the  27th  October  in  the  latter  year  he  expired  upon  his 
pallet  of  straw.  He  left  very  numerous  writings  on  theological 
subjects;  but  his  chief  literary  fame  still  rests  upon  an  edition 
of  Anacreon,  which  he  published  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  His 
life  has  been  written  by  Chateaubriand,  1844. — W.  J   P. 

RANDOLPH,  John,  son  of  Thomas  Randolph,  was  born  on 
6th  July,  1749,  and  was  educated  at  Corpus  Christi  college.  In 
1776  he  was  appointed  praelector  on  poetry,  in  1782  regius 
professor  of  Greek,  in  1783  regius  professor  of  divinity,  canon 
of  Christ  Church,  and  rector  of  Ewehne.  In  1799  he  was  ele- 
vated to  the  see  of  Oxford,  translated  to  that  of  Bangor  in  1807, 
and  to  that  of  York  in  1809.  He  enjoyed  his  last  preferment 
only  for  a  short  time,  for  he  was  cut  off  suddenly  by  apoplexy 
on  the  28th  of  July,  1813.  Dr.  Randolph  published  in  1783 
"  De  Grajcoe  linguae  studio  praelectio ;"  "  Concio  ad  clerum"  in 
1791 ;  also  a  "  Sylloge  Confessionum,"  with  other  minor  pieces. 
Bishop  Randolph  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  of  benevolence 
too,  though  under  an  austere  deportment.  He  was  characterized 
by  firmness  and  exactness  in  the  regulation  of  his  successive 
dioceses. — J.  E. 

RANDOLPH,  John,  an  eloquent  but  eccentric  American  and 
member  of  congress,  was  born  in  Chesterfield,  Virginia,  June  12, 
1773,  and  became  the  representative  of  that  state.  He  was 
distinguished  by  an  affection  for  England  not  common  among 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  prided  himself  in  his  descent 
from  an  old  English  family.  His  Anglomania  was  displayed  not 
only  in  his  dress  and  private  conversation,  but  coloured  his  poli- 
tical conduct.  He  gave  a  bitter  opposition  to  Mr.  Madison's 
project  for  excluding  British  imports,  and  for  forming  an  Ame- 
rican navy,  stigmatizing  the  ministry  of  1815  as  fools  and  madmen. 
He  opposed  the  election  to  the  presidency  of  Mr.  John  Adams.  At 
the  time  of  the  celebrated  Hartford  convention,  he  had  the  good 
sense  to  dissuade  the  New  Englanders  from  executing  their  rash 
threat  of  seceding  from  the  Union.  He  was  a  witty  and  caustic 
speaker,  and  gave  offence  so  often  that  his  reputation  as  a  terrible 
duellist  was  well  earned.  In  1825  he  fought  a  duel  with  Mr. 
Clay,  to  whom  he  had  applied  some  injurious  epithet.  In  1830 
President  Jackson  appointed  him  minister  at  the  court  of  St. 
Petersburg,  but  in  a  very  short  time  he  relinquished  the  post. 
He  died  in  1833.— R.  H. 

RANDOLPH,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Moray,  a  famous  Scottish 
statesman  and  warrior,  was  sister's  son  of  the  great  King  Robert 
Bruce,  whose  cause  he  espoused  at  the  outset,  and  was  present 
at  his  coronation  at  Scone  in  1306.     He  was  taken  prisoner  at 


the  battle  of  Methven,  but  his  life  was  spared  on  the  intercession 
of  the  brave  Adam  de  Gordon,  only  on  condition,  however, 
that  he  should  swear  fealty  to  Edward.  He  fought  on  the  Eng- 
lish side  for  some  time,  but  having  been  taken  prisoner  by 
Douglas  in  1308,  he  was  reconciled  to  his  uncle,  whom  he  ever 
after  served  with  unshaken  fidelity,  and  was  rewarded  with  the 
earldom  of  Moray.  A  generous  rivalry  commenced  between  him 
and  Sir  James  Douglas,  and  they  vied  with  each  other  in  per- 
forming the  most  daring  exploits  in  expelling  the  English,  and 
establishing  the  independence  of  Scotland.  Randolph  displayed 
conspicuous  bravery  at  Bannockburn,  where  he  commanded  the 
Scottish  centre.  He  took  part  in  nearly  every  hazardous  enter- 
prise during  the  remainder  of  the  War  of  Independence,  and 
fought  against  the  enemies  of  his  country  both  in  England  and 
in  Ireland.  On  the  death  of  Robert  Bruce,  in  1329,  Randolph 
was  appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of 
David  II.,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  that  office  for  three 
years  with  great  sagacity  and  vigour.  He  died  suddenly  at 
Musselburgh  on  the  20th  of  July,  1332,  it  was  believed  of 
poison  administered  by  an  English  friar,  on  the  eve  of  the 
invasion  of  the  country  by  Edward  Baliol  and  his  faction.  The 
eldest  son  of  Randolph  fell  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Dupplin 
a  few  months  after  his  father's  death,  and  the  male  line  of  this 
heroic  family  ended  in  the  younger  son,  who  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Durham  in  1346.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  honours 
and  estates  by  his  sister,  the  countess  of  March,  Black  Agnes, 
as  she  was  commonly  called,  immortalized  by  her  indomitable 
defence  of  Dunbar  castle. — J.  T. 

RANDOLPH,  Sir  Thomas,  an  English  statesman  and  diplo- 
matist, chiefly  celebrated  for  his  management  of  English  interests 
in  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  born  in  Kent 
in  1528.  He  received  instruction  from  the  learned  George 
Buchanan,  and  proceeded  to  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  law  in  1547.  He  became  principal  of  Pembroke 
college,  but  was  ejected  by  Queen  Mary  on  account  of  his  reli- 
gious opinions.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  he  enjoyed 
the  favour  of  the  crown,  and  was  employed  at  various  times 
on  eighteen  embassies  to  the  courts  of  Scotland,  France,  and 
Russia.  While  in  Scotland  in  1571  he  laid  aside  his  ambassa- 
dorial character  for  a  moment  in  order  to  challenge  M.  Virac,  the 
French  envoy  there,  who  had  imputed  dishonourable  conduct  to 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Randolph  was  dubbed  a  knight,  presented  with 
certain  estates,  and  made  chamberlain  of  the  exchequer.  He 
died  in  London  in  1590.  A  catalogue  of  many  of  his  letters, 
which  are  of  the  highest  historical  importance,  will  be  found  in 
the  calendar  of  state  papers  relating  to  Scotland,  by  Mr.  Thorpe, 
1858.  See  also  Melville's  Memoirs,  and  an  account  of  his  embassy 
to  Russia,  in  Hakluyt. —  R.  H. 

RANDOLPH,  Thomas,  English  poet,  was  born  at  Badby  in 
Northamptonshire.  Scholar  of  Trinity,  Cambridge,  in  1623,  he 
came  to  London  and  sought  the  society  of  the  wits,  amongst 
whom  Ben  Jonson  was  specially  partial  to  him,  and  dubbed  him 
"  son."  He  promised  well ;  but  dissipation  soon  told  upon  him, 
and  his  death  was  premature.  It  occurred  in  1634-35  whilst  on 
a  visit  to  a  friend  at  Blatherwick  in  his  native  county.  His 
"Poems,  Translations,  and  Plays"  appeared  in  London,  4to, 
1634;  and  his  "Poems,  with  the  Muses'  Looking  Glass,  and 
Amyntas,"  at  Oxfurd,  4to,  1638.  His  works,  in  style  graceful, 
fluent,  and  marked  by  a  classic  case,  are  nevertheless  disfigured 
by  the  licentiousness  and  by  the  wearisome  concetti  of  the  time 
at  which  he  wrote. — W.  J.  P. 

RANDOLPH,  THOMAS,  an  eminent  English  divine,  was  born 
at  Canterbury  in  1701,  and  educated  at  the  King's  school.  He 
studied  at  Oxford,  became  fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  college  in 
1723,  and  president  in  1748.  He  ultimately  became  Lady  Mar- 
garet professor  of  divinity,  and  archdeacon  of  Oxford.  Various 
other  preferments  had  previously  been  conferred  upon  him, 
through  the  patronage  of  Archbishop  Potter.  He  died  in  1783. 
His  works  are  the  "Christian  Faith,"  published  in  1744,  in 
reply  to  the  infidel  treatise,  Christianity  not  founded  on  Argu- 
ment. In  1753  he  published  the  "  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity," 
in  answer  to  the  famous  Essay  on  Spirit.  His  last  work  was  on 
the  "  Citations  from  the  Old  Testament  contained  in  the  New." 
After  his  death  was  published  a  "View  of  our  Blessed  Saviour's 
Ministry,"  with  other  pieces. — J.  E. 

*  RANKE,  LEoroLD,  the  celebrated  German  historian,  was 
born  21st  December,  1795,  at  Wiebe,  on  the  Unstrutt  in  Thu- 
ringia,  and  was  for  some  time  head  master  in  the  gymnasium 


of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  Devoting  all  his  leisure  time  to 
historical  studies,  he  published  in  1824  his  "  Geschichte  der 
Romanischen  und  Gennanischen  Vbikerschaften"  (History  of 
the  Romanic  and  German  Nationalities),  and  a  smaller  work, 
"  Zur  kritik  Neuerer  Geschichtschieiber"  (Critique  on  Modern 
Historians),  which  attracted  so  much  attention  that,  in  1825, 
he  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  history  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Berlin.  Soon  after  he  travelled  at  the  expense  of 
the  Prussian  government  to  Vienna,  Venice,  and  Rome,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  collections  of  papers  preserved  in  those 
cities,  with  a  view  to  the  illustration  of  the  history  of  Europe ; 
and  the  first-fruits  of  these  researches  he  gave  to  the  world  in 
1827,  in  his  "Fursten  und  Volker  der  Sud-Europa  im  16  und 
17  Jahrhundert"  (Princes  and  Nations  of  South  Europe  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries),  which  was  followed  in  1831 
by  his  "  Verschworung  gegen  Venedig  im  Jahre  1688"  (Con- 
spiracies against  Venice  in  1688),  both  of  them  works  throwing 
much  new  light  upon  history,  especially  on  the  relations  of  the 
Spanish  and  Turkish  governments  to  the  affairs  of  Italy.  Of 
still  greater  importance  was  his  work,  "  Die  Romischen  Papste- 
ihre  Kirche  und  Staat  im  16  und  17  Jahrhundert"  (The  Popes 
of  Rome,  their  Church  and  State),  3  vols.,  1834-36,  which  has 
been  several  times  translated  into  English,  and  is  the  work  by 
which  the  author  is  most  favourably  known  in  this  country. 
Lord  Macaulay  founded  upon  the  information  contained  in  it 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  his  historical  essays.  But  the  work 
for  which  Ranke  is  most  valued  by  his  countrymen,  is  his 
"  Deutsche  Geschichte  im  Zeitalter  der  Reformation,"  published 
in  1839-43,  which  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Mrs. 
Austin,  under  the  title  of  "  History  of  Germany  during  the 
Reformation."  It  is  founded  upon  an  extensive  and  careful 
examination  of  original  documents  contained  in  the  archives  of 
Berlin,  Dresden,  Weimar,  and  Anhalt-Dessau,  and  is  particularly 
valuable  for  its  original  elucidation  of  the  political  relations  of  the 
German  reformation.  Many  other  works  of  less  general  interest 
have  flowed  from  his  industrious  pen,  including  "  Annals  of  the 
German  Monarchy  under  the  House  of  Saxony ;"  nine  books  of 
Prussian  history,  translated  into  English  under  the  title  of  "Me- 
moirs of  the  House  of  Brandenburg  during  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  centuries;"  a  "History  of  Servia  and  the  Servian 
Revolution  ;"  "  Civil  Wars  and  Monarchy  in  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  centuries ;"  "  Ferdinand  I.  and  Maximilian  II.  of 
Austria,"  &c.  In  1834  he  became  ordinary  professor  of  history 
in  Berlin,  and  in  1841  was  appointed  historiographer  of  Prussia. 
His  political  and  social  opinions  are  in  advance  of  the  general 
public  mind  of  Germany,  which  obliged  him  to  discontinue  a 
historico-political  journal,  which  he  earned  on  from  1832  to 
1836,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  and  guiding  political  pro- 
gress. His  characteristics  as  a  writer  cannot  be  better  given 
than  in  the  words  of  Macaulay  in  the  essay  before  referred  to, 
where  he  describes  Ranke's  great  work  on  the  popes,  as  "  the 
work  of  a  mind  fitted  both  for  minute  researches  and  for  large 
speculations,"  and  as  "  written  in  an  admirable  spirit,  equally 
remote  from  levity  and  bigotry,  serious  and  earnest,  yet  tolerant 
and  impartial." — P.  L. 

RANNEQUIN.     See  Renkin. 

RANZANI,  Camillo,  Abbate,  an  Italian  naturalist,  was  born 
of  poor  parents  at  Bologna,  22nd  June,  1775.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  charity  school  of  the  brethren  of  Scuole  Pie  of  his 
native  town.  He  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  father  Respighi, 
the  early  patron  of  the  linguist  Mezzofanti.  By  Respighi's  help 
he  entered  the  university  where  he  had  a  brilliant  career,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Fano.  There  he  was  admitted  to  holy  orders,  and  continued  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  chair,  until  he  was  forced  by  the  poli- 
tical events  of  1798  to  return  to  Bologna,  where  he  obtained  the 
appointment  of  keeper  of  the  botanical  gardens.  In  1803  he 
became  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  university.  By  Cuvier's 
intervention,  Ranzani  visited  Paris  in  1810  ;  and  after  spending 
a  year  in  the  museums  there,  he  returned  to  Bologna  with  a 
large  collection  of  books  and  specimens.  In  1819  he  published 
the  first  volume  of  his  great  work,  "  Elementi  di  Zoologia." 
For  ten  successive  years  a  volume  appeared  yearly,  After  that 
time  the  failing  health  of  the  author,  and  the  duties  of  the  office 
of  rector  of  the  university,  conferred  on  him  by  the  pope,  inter- 
fered, and  the  work  was  never  completed.  Ranzani  was  the 
first  who  introduced  the  discoveries  of  modern  geology  to  the 
attention  of  the  Italians.     In  1836  he  commenced  a  course  of 
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lectures  on  the  subject,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  1841,  he  was  preparing  a  geological  work. — F.  C.  W. 

RAOUL-ROCHETTE,  Desiu£,  archaeologist,  was  bora  at 
St.  Arnaud  (Cher),  on  9th  March,  1789,  and  was  educated  at 
Bourges.  About  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  became  professor  of 
history  at  the  Lyceum,  Paris,  and  in  1815  succeeded  Guizot  as 
lecturer  on  modern  history  at  the  university  of  Paris.  His 
"  Ilistoirc  Critique  de  l'Etablissement  des  Colonies  Grecques" 
was  published  in  1815  ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  elected 
to  the  Academy,  and  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Journal 
des  Savants.  Turning  his  attention  to  the  modern  history  of 
Switzerland,  and  travelling  in  that  country,  he  published  several 
works  upon  the  subject,  his  "  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Hel- 
ve'tique  de  1797  a  1803,"  appearing  in  1823.  Not  neglecting 
the  study  of  antiquities,  however,  he  travelled  in  Greece,  Italy, 
Germany,  &c,  and  in  1822  published  his  "  Antiquites  Grecques 
du  Bosphore  Cimme'rien."  Appointed  professor  of  archaeology 
in  1826,  he  delivered  lectures  which  greatly  enhanced  his  repu- 
tation, and  thenceforward  continued  to  gain  fresh  laurels  in  the 
career  he  had  chosen.  In  1839  he  was  appointed  perpetual 
secretary  to  the  Academie  des  Beaux  Arts,  a  position  previously 
occupied  by  Quatremere  de  Quincy ;  and  after  publishing  in 
1840  "Memoircsde  Numismatique  et  d'Antiquite',"  and"Lettres 
Arche'ologiques  sur  la  Peinture  des  Grecs;"  in  1846  "  Choix  de 
lYintures  de  Pompei;"  and  in  1848  "  Mcmoires  d'Archeologie 
coinparee  Asiatique,  Grecque,  et  Etrusque" — he  died  on  the  6th 
July,  1854.— W.  J.  P. 

RAPHAEL,  or  RAFFAELLO  SANTI,  orSANZIO,  the  great 
painter  called  by  his  countrymen  il  Divixo,  was  born  at  Urbino, 
the  6th  April,  1483.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Giovanni  Santi, 
an  excellent  painter  of  the  Umbrian  school,  who  brought  up  his 
son  to  his  own  profession  ;  but,  as  he  died  in  1494,  the  boy  was 
placed  by  his  uncles,  Simone  Ciarla  and  Bartolomeo  Santi,  with 
the  then  celebrated  Pietro  Vannucci  at  Perugia.  Raphael  lost 
his  mother  when  he  was  only  eight  years  old.  He  spent  some 
years  with  Pietro  Perugino,  and  in  1502  we  find  him  employed 
at  Siena  in  assisting  Pinturicchio,  an  older  pupil  of  Perugino. 
Raphael  had,  however,  little  to  do  with  the  execution  of  Pintu- 
ricchio's  frescoes  in  the  library  at  Siena.  In  1504  he  visited 
Florence;  he  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  works  of  the  painters 
of  this  advanced  school,  and  he  contracted  a  special  friendship 
with  Era  Bartolomeo.  Florence  was  Raphael's  head  quarters 
until  1508,  when  he  was  invited  to  Rome  by  Julius  II.,  through 
the  recommendations  of  his  fellow-townsman  Bramante,  then  all- 
powerful  in  matters  of  art  at  Rome.  Up  to  this  time  Raphael 
had  painted  much  in  the  taste  of  Pietro  Perugino,  and  the 
Umbrian  painters  generally,  though  he  had  much  enlarged  his 
manner  of  drawing  before  he  left  Florence.  The  famous  Car- 
toon of  Pisa,  exhibited  at  Florence  by  Michelangelo  in  1506, 
could  not  fail  to  have  much  influence  on  so  impressible  a  mind 
as  that  of  the  young  painter  of  Urbino.  Notable  works  of  this 
period  are  the  "  Sposalizio  "  at  the  Brera,  painted  in  1504  ;  the 
"Madonna  del  Baldachino,"  at  Florence;  the  "Entombment," 
in  the  Borghese  gallery  at  Rome,  painted  in  1507 ;  and  even  the 
St.  Catherine  in  the  National  gallery  in  London,  painted  at  the 
same  time.  At  Rome,  Raphael  again  met  Michelangelo,  against 
Whom,  in  the  pope's  favour,  he  was  pitted  by  Bramante.  The 
great  work  of  Raphael  in  Rome  was  the  decoration  of  the  dwelling- 
rooms  of  the  popes  in  the  Vatican  palace,  now,  through  these 
very  frescoes,  world-renowned  as  the  Vatican  Stanze.  They 
consist  of  four  principal  rooms,  and  are  generally  designated  after 
the  most  remarkable  frescoes  which  they  contain,  as  the  "  Sala 
di  Costantino,"  the  "Stanza  dell'  Eliodoro,"  the  "  Stanza  dell' 
Incendio."  The  "  Hall  of  Constantino,"  the  first  entered,  is  the 
last  that  was  painted,  and  it  was  not  completed  until  after 
Raphael's  death,  in  1523,  by  his  principal  scholars,  Giulio 
Romano  and  Gianfrancesco  Penui.  It  contains  the  great  battle 
between  Constantine  and  Maxentius.  The  second  chamber,  the 
"  Stanza  della  Segnatura "  (of  the  signature),  was  the  first 
painted,  and  Raphael  was  here  engaged  about  three  years, 
15C9-11.  It  contains  the  "Theology,"  or  so  called  Diyiuta  on 
the  nature  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  1509  ;  the 
"Philosophy,  or  the  School  of  Athens,"  1511 ;  with  "Poetry," 
and  "  Jurisprudence."  The  first  two  large  frescoes  show  the 
painter's  gradual  progress  to  his  own  second  or  enlarged  manner. 
The  "  Theology  "  is  in  his  Florentine  taste  ;  the  "  Philosophy  " 
in  his  Roman,  showing  some  influence  of  the  antique.  It  was, 
however,  in  the  next  apartment,  in  the  "  Stanza  dell'  Eliodoro," 


that  Raphael  first  entirely  developed  his  grand  manner,  in  the 
"  Expulsion  of  Heliodorus  from  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,"  from 
the  book  of  Maccabees.  This  is  the  chief  fresco  of  this  room, 
and  was  painted  in  1512,  at  the  same  time  that  Michelangelo 
completed  his  vast  series  of  frescoes  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistiue 
chapel ;  and  as  Raphael  saw  these  works  in  progress,  his  own 
great  improvement  in  style  is  generally  attributed  to  the  example 
of  the  great  Florentine  painter.  In  this  room  are  also  the  "  Mass 
of  Bolsena,"  the  "  Attila,"  and  "  Peter  Delivered  from  Prison," 
all  completed  by  1514.  The  works  of  the  fourth  room,  the 
"  Stanza  dell'  Incendio,"  in  which  the  most  remarkable  picture  is 
the  arresting  the  fire  of  the  Borgo,  a  suburb  of  Rome,  are  inferior 
to  the  rest;  they  were  painted  in  1517,  and  were  executed  chiefly 
by  the  painter's  scholars.  From  this  time  Raphael  was  too  much 
engaged  on  other  works  to  bestow  much  of  his  own  time  on  the 
Stanze,  and,  as  observed  above,  the  first  room  was  not  completed 
until  after  his  death.  All  these  great  frescoes,  now  unfortunately 
in  a  deplorable  state  through  the  neglect  and  ill-treatment  they 
suffered  in  the  seventeenth  century,  are  among  the  triumphs 
of  modern  art,  and  are  monumental  works,  notwithstanding 
the  difficulties  thrown  in  the  painter's  way  from  the  unsuitable 
character  of  the  walls,  and  the  general  meanness  of  the  rooms. 
All  are  grand  in  character,  in  dramatic  truth  of  composition, 
and  some  are,  compared  with  ordinary  frescoes,  magnificent  even 
in  colour.  They  are  of  a  mixed  historical,  and  representative  or 
symbolical  character,  being  typical  of  the  delivery  of  the  states 
of  the  church,  more  particularly  by  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.,  from 
all  foreign  enemies;  and  illustrating  the  establishment  of  the 
temporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual  power  of  the  popes.  The  first 
room,  contains  the  "Triumph  of  Constantine  over  Maxentius,"  the 
"Appearance  of  the  Cross,"  the  "  Baptism  of  Constantine,"  and 
the  '"Presentation  of  Rome  to  the  Pope;"  the  last  room  contains 
the  "Oath  of  Leo  III.  before  Charlemagne,"  and  the  "Coronation 
of  the  emperor  by  that  Pope;"  also,  the  "  Victory  of  Leo  IV.  over 
the  Saracens  at  Ostia,"  and  that  same  pope  miraculously  arresting 
the  fire  at  Borgo.  Leo  X.  succeeded  Julius  II.  in  1513,  after 
the  completion  of  the  "  Heliodorus,"  which  was  painted  for  Julius, 
and  is  the  grandest  of  all  Raphael's  frescoes.  The  slow  progress  of 
these  works  from  this  time  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  numerous  com- 
missions with  which  Leo  himself,  and  other  patrons,  almost  over- 
whelmed Raphael.  He  executed  from  that  time — besides  many 
madonnas  and  holy  families,  portraits,  and  other  less  important 
works — the  series  of  the  Vatican  loggie,  known  as  "  Raphael's 
Bible,"  the  "  St.  Cecilia"  at  Bologna  ;  the  "  Madonna  di  San 
Sisto"  at  Dresden;  the  "Spasimo"  at  Madrid;  the  "Transfigu- 
ration" in  the  Vatican ;  the  "Galatea,"  and  other  frescoes  of 
the  Famesina  ;  and  the  magnificent  series  of  cartoons,  of  which 
seven  are  now  at  Hampton  court.  And  from  the  year  1514  he 
was  the  superintending  architect  of  the  new  church  of  St.  Peter's, 
succeeding  Bramante  in  that  office.  It  was  doubtless  owing  to 
his  multifarious  occupations,  that  his  brilliant  career  was  so  pre- 
maturely terminated.  On  one  occasion,  in  March,  1520,  when 
engaged  at  the  Famesina,  he  was  suddenly  summoned  by  Leo  X. 
to  the  Vatican,  and  in  the  haste  to  meet  the  pope,  overheated 
himself;  and  in  this  state  had  his  interview  with  his  holiness  and 
caught  a  cold  and  fever  from  which  he  never  recovered.  He  died 
on  his  birthday,  the  6th  of  April  following,  having  exactly  com- 
pleted his  thirty-seventh  year  ;  and  as  he  died  on  Good  Friday, 
Vasari,  and  others  after  him,  overlooking  the  fact  of  Good  Friday 
being  a  movable  feast,  were  led  into  the  mistake  that  he  was  born 
also  on  Good  Friday,  which  has  in  consequence  become  a  popular 
error.  His  body  lay  in  state,  with  his  last  work,  the  "Transfigura- 
tion," at  his  head,  and  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the  Pan- 
theon or  Santa  Maria  della  Rotonda  at  Rome.  A  skull  was  long 
shown  in  the  academy  of  St.  Luke,  as  that  of  Raphael;  but  in  1833 
his  tomb  was  opened,  and  the  skeleton,  with  all  the  teeth,  found 
entire.  A  mould  was  taken  from  the  skull,  and  the  tomb  was 
closed  up  again.  He  was  of  a  sallow  complexion,  had  brown  eyes, 
was  slight  in  form,  and  was  about  five  feet  eight  inches  high.  There 
are  several  portraits  of  him  extant,  from  his  childhood  upwards, 
lie  was  never  married,  but  was  said  to  have  been  engaged  to 
Maria  Bibiena,  niece  of  the  cardinal  of  that  name  :  she  died  before 
him.  He  left  property  to  the  value  of  sixteen  thousand  ducats, 
a  large  fortune  at  that  time ;  and  he  had  two  houses  at  Rome,  a 
tine  mansion  in  the  city,  and  a  small  villa  outside  the  walls.  The 
last  was  inhabited  by  the  beautiful  baker's  daughter,  the  Forna- 
rina,  to  whom  Raphael  bequeathed  an  independence.  His  paint- 
ing materials  and  works  of  art  he  bequeathed  to  his  two  favourite 


scholars,  Gianfrancesco  Penni,  and  Giulio  Romano,  then  both 
voun<*mcn  on  condition  of  completing  his  unfinished  works.  In 
1627  his  great  and  numerous  school  was  dispersed.  Giulio 
Romano  established  his  style  at  Mantua,  and  l'enni  carried  it  to 
Naples  ;  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio  spread  it  to  Sicily ;  Garofalo 
earlv  introduced  it  into  Ferrara,  and  Pierino  del  Vaga  founded  a 
school  upon  its  principles  at  Genoa.  There  are  few  departments 
in  the  art  in  which  Raphael  did  not  excel,  whether  for  the  church 
or  palace,  sacred  or  profane;  whether  in  history  or  portrait,  alle- 
gory or  ornament.  About  nine  hundred  various  works  and 
drawings  are  attributed  to  him,  and  any  of  his  pictures  consti- 
tute the  chief  pride  of  such  collections  as  are  fortunate  enough 
to  comprise  examples.  His  designs  are  distinguished  for  refined 
religious  sentiment,  or  the  utmost  dramatic  vigour ;  his  expres- 
sion, drawing,  and  composition,  are  generally  admirable;  and  in 
his  third  or  last  style  his  forms  are  invariably  in  a  grand  taste. 
He  did  not  sacrifice  the  sensuous  to  the  sentimental.  On  the 
contrarv,  he  showed  that  the  two  were  essentially  compatible, 
quite  early  in  his  career.  He  evidently  had  no  tolerance  for  the 
separation  of  the  sound  body  from  the  sound  mind,  believing  one 
as  worthy  of  representation  as  the  other.  In  the  art  of  Raphael, 
physical  vigour  no  more  implies  moral  licentiousness,  than  an 
emaciated  body  indicates  sanctity  of  spirit ;  he  knew  that  God 
made  the  body  as  well  as  the  soul.  Yet  the  grand  vigorous 
character  of  Raphael's  representations,  compared  with  the  pre- 
vailing predominance  of  sentiment  in  earlier  works  at  the  expense 
of  the  physical,  has  led  modern  affectation  and  ignorance,  to  pro- 
nounce his  art  profane,  and  a  new  adjective  has  been  introduced 
into  our  art  criticism,  pre-Raphaelite,  to  express  this  disparage- 
ment. Another  innovation  of  modern  times  is  to  spell  his  name 
in  England  as  the  modern  Italians  spell  it,  Rafflielle,  a  word  of 
four  syllables,  and  yet  to  pronounce  this  Italian  word  as  if  it  were 
English,  as  Raphael.  Vasari  wrote  Raffaello,  he  himself  wrote 
Raphael  on  his  pictures,  and  has  signed  the  only  autograph  letter 
we  have  of  his,  Raphaello. — (Vasari,  Vile  dei  Pittori,  &c. ; 
Longhena,  Istoria  della  Vita,&c,di  Raffaello  Sanzio,  &c,  delSig. 
Quatremere  de  Quincy,  &c,  Milan,  1829 ;  Pungileoni,  Elogio 
Storico  di  Raffaello  Santi,  &c,  Urbino,  1827-31 ;  Passavant, 
Rafael  Von  Urbino,  &c,  Leipsic,  1839-58,  3  vols.,  8vo ;  Wor- 
num,  Epochs  of  Painting,  &c,  1859.)— R.  N.  W. 

RAPIN,  Nicolas,  French  poet,  born  at  Fontenai-le-Comte, 
Poitou,  in  1535,  was  vice-seneschal  of  his  native  province,  and 
subsequently  appointed  by  Henry  III.  provost  of  the  high  con- 
stable's jurisdiction.  He  held  this  office  until  1598,  and  died 
at  Poitiers,  15th  of  February,  1609.  He  was  concerned  in  the 
famous  "  Satyre  Me'nippe'e."  The  "  (Euvres  Latines  et  Francaises 
de  N.  Rapin"  were  published  at  Paris  in  1620  by  his  literary 
executors. — W.  J.  P. 

RAPIN,  Paul,  chiefly  known  by  his  history  of  England,  was 
born  at  Castres  in  Languedoc  in  1661.  His  father,  Jacques  de 
Rapin,  Sieur  de  Thoyras,  was  a  Huguenot  lawyer,  and  the  family, 
originally  belonging  to  Savoy,  is  supposed  to  have  migrated  to 
France  on  embracing  protestantism.  Rapin  was  educated  for 
the  profession  of  the  law,  and  had  begun  to  practise  it,  when 
the  edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked,  and  he  took  refuge  in  England. 
Thence  he  went  to  Utrecht  and  joined  a  company  of  French  volun- 
teers, returning  to  England  with  William  III.,  in  whose  army 
he  received  an  ensign's  commission.  He  distinguished  himself 
in  William's  first  campaign,  and  was  wounded  at  the  siege  of 
Limerick.  In  1693  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  son  of  the 
earl  of  Portland,  whose  studies  he  superintended  at  various  places 
on  the  continent.  At  the  close  of  this  engagement  he  retired  in 
1707  to  Wcscl,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  composition  of  his 
"History  of  England,"  which  occupied  him  seventeen  years.  He 
died  hi  1725,  having  undermined,  it  is  said,  his  strong  constitu- 
tion in  the  performance  of  his  historical  task.  Besides  the  history 
he  published  a  "  Dissertation  sur  les  Whigs  et  Tories,"  and  con- 
tributed to  Leclerc's  Bibliotheque  Choisie,  a  useful  abridgment 
of  most  of  Rymer's  Fcedera.  Both  works  have  been  translated 
into  English.  The  first  edition  of  his  "Histoire  d'Angleterre, 
l'ctablissement  des  Remains  dans  la  Grande  Bretagne 
jusqua.  la^mort  de  Charles  I.,"  was  published  at  the  Hague 
in  1721-36,  and  the  narrative  was  continued  by  Durand  to 
the  death  of  William  III.,  and  by  Despard  to  the  twenty-first 
■  t  the  reign  of  George  II.  The  best  English  version 
of  the  work,  Tindal's,  is  more  than  a  mere  translation,  and 
went  through  several  editions.  Rapin's  was  a  great  work  for 
the  time  which  witnessed  its  publication.     His  foreign  extrac- 


tion gave  him  a  certain  impartiality,  and  his  few  preposses- 
sions, those  of  a  French  Huguenot,  are  both  natural  and  innocent. 
With  its  amplitude  of  detail,  its  references  to  authorities,  and 
its  copious  citation  of  original  documents,  his  history  is  still 
extremely  useful  for  consultation.  To  Tindal's  translation  is 
prefixed  a  short  biography  of  the  author — Some  particulars  of 
the  Life  of  M.  de  Rapin-Thoyras. — F.  E. 

RAPP,  Jean,  was  born  at  Colmar,  on  26th  April,  1772,  ot 
obscure  parentage.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  enlisted,  and,  after 
serving  with  the  army  of  the  Rhine  and  being  four  times 
wounded,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  acted  as  aid- 
de-camp  to  Dessaix,  whom  he  accompanied  during  the  expe- 
dition to  Egypt,  and  by  whose  side  he  stood  at  the  battle  of 
Marengo.  He  became  general  of  division  after  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz,  at  which  he  distinguished  himself  as  the  leader  of 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  charges  of  cavalry  ever  made.  In  1813 
he  added  to  his  reputation  by  a  gallant  defence  of  Dantzic, 
which  he  did  not  surrender  to  the  Russians  until  two-thirds  of 
the  garrison  had  perished.  Made  prisoner  of  war,  he  returned 
to  France  after  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  to  whom  he 
gave  his  adhesion.  During  the  Hundred  Days,  however,  he 
sided  with  his  old  leader,  and  he  held  Strasbourg  after  Waterloo. 
Peer  of  France  in  1818,  he  died  in  1821.— W.  J.  P. 

RASIS.     See  Rhazes. 

RASK,  Rasmus  Christian,  the  eminent  philologist,  was 
born  in  1787  in  the  Danish  island  of  Funen.  Even  as  a  school- 
boy he  applied  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  the  northern  lan- 
guages, and  friends  attracted  by  his  zeal  aided  him — for  his 
parents  were  very  poor — to  study  at  the  university  of  Copen- 
hagen. His  first  notable  work  was  an  introduction  to  Icelandic, 
a  later  form  of  which  has  been  rendered  accessible  to  English 
students  by  Dr.  Dasent's  translation  (1843).  In  1808  he  obtained 
a  situation  in  the  university  library  of  Copenhagen.  In  1812  he 
visited  Sweden,  where  he  studied  Finnish,  and  he  then  passed 
three  years  in  Iceland.  His  edition  of  Haldorsen's  Icelandic 
Dictionary  (1814),  and  of  the  older  and  younger  Eddas,  accom- 
panied by  a  Swedish  translation,  aided  in  promoting  a  study  of 
the  Icelandic  language  and  literature.  In  1816,  partly  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Danish  government,  he  proceeded  on  a  philo- 
logical mission  to  the  East,  spending  some  time  at  St.  Petersburg 
in  the  study  of  eastern  and  other  languages.  After  visiting 
Persia  and  India  he  returned  in  1823  to  Copenhagen,  and  one 
of  the  many  results  of  his  journey  was  his  treatise  "  On  the  age 
of  the  Zend  language  and  the  genuineness  of  the  Zend-avesta." 
In  1829  he  was  appointed  professor  of  oriental  languages  and 
principal  librarian  at  the  Copenhagen  university,  and  his  later 
years  were  chiefly  devoted  to  studies  connected  with  the  former 
of  these  offices.  He  died  at  Copenhagen  in  1832.  Even  for  a 
professed  philologist  Rask's  accomplishments  and  pursuits  were 
multifarious.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned  and  many 
others,  he  produced  a  Spanish  grammar,  a  Frisian  grammar,  a 
treatise  on  Egyptian  chronology,  an  edition  of  Lockman's  Fables, 
and  when  he  died  he  was  engaged  on  a  great  work  on  the  Malay 
languages,  and  on  a  Mceso-Gothic  dictionary.  Rask  was  more 
eminent  as  a  collector  of  material,  than  for  philosophic  grasp  and 
power  of  arrangement.  His  chief  contribution  to  the  modern 
science  of  comparative  philology,  is  his  demonstration  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Scandinavian  languages  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Latin  and  Greek  with  the  Sclavonic  group  on  the  other.  Eng- 
land owes  him  the  first  good  Anglo-Saxon  grammar  (Angel- 
saksisk  Sprogltere),  Stockholm,  1817,  translated  from  Rask's 
Swedish  by  Mr.  Thorpe  in  1830,  and  forming  the  basis  of  Mr. 
Vernon's  Guide  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Tongue,  1846.  In  private 
Rask  was  simple  and  retiring,  astonishing  English  visitors  by 
his  conversational  mastery  of  our  language. — F.  E. 

*  RATAZZI,  Ukbano,  an  Italian  statesman,  was  born  in 
1808,  and  educated  for  the  legal  profession  at  the  college  of 
Alexandria,  his  native  city.  He  attained  a  high  position  at  the 
bar  of  Turin,  and  afterwards  in  the  court  of  appeal  at  Casale ; 
but  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  active  part  in  politics 
previous  to  the  revolution  of  1848.  He  was  elected  member  for 
Alexandria  in  the  parliament  called  under  the  constitution  of 
Charles  Albert;  and  after  the  defeat  of  Custoza  he  took  the  port- 
folio of  public  instruction  in  the  Casati  ministry,  which  lasted 
only  ten  days.  In  October  following,  he  was  elected  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  on  the  15th  December  ho 
entered  the  ministry  of  Gioberti,  of  which  he  soon  became  the 
virtual  chief,  holding  the  portfolio  of  the  interior,  and  after- 
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warda  that  of  grace  and  justice-.  A  difference  arising  as  to  the 
proposal  of  an  expedition  to  Home,  Gioberti  retired  fro 
ministry,  and  Batazzi  was  at  the  head  of  affairs,  when,  follow- 
ing the  popular  impulse,  the  war  against  Austria  was  declared, 
which  terminated  in  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Novara.  After  the 
fall  of  Charles  Albert,  Ratazzi  ranged  himself  with  th 
centre" — the  party  who  seek  progress  by  moderate  and  consti- 
tutional means.  In  1852  he  became  president  of  the  chamber, 
and  in  1854  he  entered  the  ministry  of  his  old  opponent  Cavour, 
as  minister  of  justice.  When  Cavour  resigned  office,  after  the 
peace  of  Yillafr.-mca,  Batazzi  succeeded  him  as  minister  of  the 
interior  (19th  July,  1859),  but  his  course  was  supposed  to  be 
mainly  d!  tated  by  the  late  minister.  When  the  urgency  of 
public  affairs  recalled  Cavour  to  the  ministry,  Katazzi  retired 
from  office,  but  was  elected  president  of  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties. After  the  death  of  the  count  he  waived  his  pretensions  to 
the  vacant  post  in  favour  of  Ricasoli,  and  in  a  speech  delivered 
in  December,  1861,  lent  his  aid  to  the  policy  of  the  ministry. 
In  March,  18G2,  he  was  called  upon  to  form  a  ministry,  the 
completion  of  which  he  announced  on  the  31st  of  that  month. 
His  strength  is  considered  to  be  not  so  much  in  the  support  of 
the  nation  or  the  parliament,  as  in  the  personal  favour  of  the 
sovereign ;  and  his  intimate  connection  with  the  Tui'.eries  has 
1  him  to  imputations  of  even  a  less  honourable  nature. 
A  chief  incident  of  his  present  administration  has  been  the 
forcible  suppression  of  an  attempted  expedition  for  the  liberation 
of  Venice,  although  he  is  circumstantially  accused  of  having,  in 
his  ministerial  capacity,  encouraged  it  in  the  first  instance.  Of 
the  more  recent  incidents  connected  with  Garibaldi's  expedition 
for  the  recovery  of  Borne  (August,  1SG2)  it  is  yet  too  early  to 
speak.  How  far  Batazzi  was  a  party  to  the  movement  in  its 
earlier  stages  has  yet  to  be  proved;  but  upon  him  rests,  it  is  said, 
the  responsibility  of  the  attack  upon  the  unresisting  forces  of  the 
liberator ;  the  subsequent  execution,  in  cold  blood,  of  a  number 
of  his  followers,  as  well  as  of  unarmed  citizens  in  Milan  ;  and 
an  obstinate  resistance  to  the  generous  desire  of  the  king  to 
grant  a  general  amnesty.— F.  M.  W. 

RATCLIFFE.     See  11. \ i ><  u  i  i  k. 

BATBAMNUS  or  BEBTRAM  was  a  French  monk  of  Old 
Corbey.  He  flourished  as  early  as  810,  and  survived  at  least 
to  870.  He  wrote  a  work,  "  De  partu  Virginis,"  to  prove  that 
Jesus  was  born  by  ordinary  generation;  and  he  was  answered  by 
Radbert,  who  maintained  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary.  He 
wrote  also  on  predestination,  opposing  Hincmar,  archbishop  of 
Rheims ;  and  at  the  request  of  Charles  the  Bald,  "  De  Corpore 
et  Sanguine  Domini,"  in  antagonism  to  Radbert,  who,  it  is 
affirmed  by  many,  first  brought  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion  into  the  Romish  church.  Of  this  last  treatise  an  edition  in 
English  was  published  at  Dublin  in  1753. — J.  E. 

BAUCH,  CHBI8TIAN,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  recent 
sculptors  of  Germany,  was  born  January  2,  1777.  at  Arolsen 
in  Waldeck.  Of  humble  parentage,  he  was  noticed  by  the 
sculptor  Ruhl  of  Cassel,  who  gave  him  some  instruction  in 
modelling;  but  when  he  approached  manhood  he  was  sent  to 
Berlin  to  fill  the  situation  of  footman,  which  had  been  obtained 
for  him  in  the  establishment  of  Queen  Louise.  Still  in  his  spare 
hours  he  practised  the  lessons  he  had  received;  and  one  day 
being  seen  by  the  queen  engaged  in  modelling  her  portrait,  she 
became  so  much  interested  in  him  that  she  sent  him  first  to 
Dresden  to  study,  and  then,  in  1804,  enabled  him  to  visit  France 
and  Italy.  He  stayed  at  Rome;  was  introduced  by  Humboldt, 
then  Prussian  minister  in  that  city,  to  Canova  and  Thorwaldscn, 
who  admitted  him  to  their  studios  and  guided  his  studies;  and 
executed  several  classical  statues  and  rilievi,  and  numerous 
portrait-busts,  which  were  greatly  admired  and  gave  assurance 
of  his  future  eminence.  He  was  recalled  to  Berlin  in  1811  to 
design  a  monument  to  Queen  Louise,  which,  two  years  later,  he 
returned  to  Italy  to  execute.  To  this  monument,  a  recumbent 
statue  of  the  queen,  at  whose  feet  is  an  eagle  exquisitely  modelled, 
he  devoted  several  years  of  earnest  study  and  labour;  his  admi- 
ration of  the  queen,  his  early  benefactress  and  constant  friend, 
amounting  almost  to  reverence.  It  is  generally  felt  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  and  impressive  of  all  his  works.  Bauch  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  Rome  till  1822,  when  he  returned  to  Berlin. 
He  had  now  taken  his  place  among  the  most  distinguished 
sculptors  of  Europe,  and  he  found  no  lack  of  employment  for 
his  chiseL  He  executed  many  classical  and  poetical  statues, 
groups,  and  rilievi,  and  some  from  domestic  life,  of  great  beauty; 
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but   his  distinctive    power  was    in    monumental    and    portrait 
sculpture.     His  busts,  both  in  bronze  and  marble,  and  sometimes 
of  colossal  size,  are  exceedingly  numerous,  embracing  ;i 
number  of  the  most  eminent  Germans  i 

former, age.  His  monumental  statues  in  bronze  and  marble  include 
the  celebrated  colossal  equestrian  statues  of  Marshal  Blucher; 
monuments  of  (I'-nerals   Bulow  and    S  'ues   of 

Luther,  Albeit  Dfirer,  Schiller,  and  other  German  worthi' 
a  series  of  the  old  k  ad  for  Poscn  cathedral,  &c.    The 

six  "Victories,"  in  the  Walhulla  at  Batisbon,  are  also  by  him. 
But  his  crowning  work  was  the  monument  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  erected  in  Berlin — one  of  the  grandest,  most  elaborate, 
and,  taken  altogether,  most  successful  of  the  recent  public 
monuments  of  Europe.  It  was  commenced  in  1830,  the  colossal 
equestrian  statue  of  Frederick  was  cast  in  1840,  and  the  whole 
was  completed  in  1861.  In  designing  the  pedestal,  and  in  the 
arrangements  generally.  Ranch  was  assisted  by  the  architect 
Nchinkel.  Ranch's  last  years  were  spent  in  great  honour  in 
Berlin.  He  was  decorated  with  many  orders,  was  a  member  of 
the  French  Institute  (1832),  highly  esteemed  by  the  king,  and 
generally  respected  by  his  fellow-citizens;  whilst,  alike  by  his 
countrymen  and  foreigners,  he  was  regarded  as  the  chief  of 
German  sculptors.  In  person  he  was  tall  and  of  a  fine  presence; 
in  character  simple  and  unassuming;  always  ready  to  assist  the 
student  and  to  recognize  merit  in  the  professor.  He  died  at 
Dresden,  where  he  had  gone  in  the  hope  of  benefiting  his 
health,  December  3,  1857. — J.  T-e. 

RAYAILI.AC.  FiiANrois,  the  assassin  of  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
was  born  at  Angoulemc  in  1578  or  1579.  He  entered  the  order 
of  the  Fenillants,  who,  however,  expelled  him  as  a  visionary. 
The  natural  gloom  of  his  temperament  was  aggravated  by  an 
unsuccessful  lawsuit,  which  led  to  his  imprisonment  for  debt,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  haunted  by  visions. 
In  this  morbid  state  of  mind,  the  denunciations  of  the  fanatical 
adherents  of  the  League  produced  such  an  impression  upon 
Ravaillac,  that  the  very  i:amc  of  a  Huguenot  roused  him  to  fury. 
He  conceived  an  especial  hatred  against  Henry  IV.,  and  deter- 
mined to  murder  him.  On  the  14th  of  Kay,  1610,  the  king 
was  proceeding  in  his  carriage  along  the  Rue  de  la  Ferroniere, 
when  it  was  stopped  by  some  waggons.  Ravaillac,  stepping  on 
the  wheel  of  the  carriage,  stabbed  Henry  twice  to  the  heart,  and 
death  was  instantaneous.  The  assassin  made  no  attempt  to 
escape,  but  remained  till  he  was  arrested  with  the  bloody  knife 
in  his  hand.  He  was  put  to  the  torture,  but  declared  that  he 
had  no  accomplices,  and  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  do  the  deed 
by  an  uncontrollable  instinct  or  feeling.  He  was  torn  to  pieces 
by  wild  horses  in  the  Place  de  Grevc  on  the  27th  of  May. — J.  T. 

RAWLINSON,  CiiiusToniER,  an  eminent  Saxon  scholar, 
was  born  at  Springfield  in  Essex  in  1G77,  and  educated  at  Queen's 
college,  Oxford.  He  edited  Junius'  transcript  of  Boethins  De 
Consolatione  Philosophia?,  the  publication  of  which  in  the  Junian 
types  was  anything  but  remunerative  to  the  editor.  The  chief 
credit  of  the  edition  has  been  ascribed  to  Mr.  Edward  Thwaites, 
who,  it  is  surmised,  wrote  the  Latin  preface  to  it.  Rawlinson,  at 
his  death  in  1733,  left  a  large  collection  of  MSS.,  many  of  which 
■  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. — R.  II. 

*  BAWLINSON,  mi:  1Iim:y  Cbbswick,  K.C.B.,  the  chief 
decipherer  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  was  born  at  Chadlington 
in  Oxfordshire  in  1810.  He  belongs  to  the  old  Lancashire 
family  of  Rawlinson,  and  his  grandfather  represented  the  borough 
of  Lancaster  in  the  house  of  commons.  Educated  at  Ealing, 
Middlesex,  he  entered  the  East  India  Company's  military 
in  1*27,  and  remained  with  the  Bombay  army  until  1833,  when 
he  was  sent  to  Persia  to  aid  in  reorganizing  the  army  of  the 
shah,  a  duty  which  kept  him  on  the  move  in  that  kingdom. 
So  early  as  1835  he  had  begun  his  study  of  Persian  cm 
inscriptions.     In  a  communication  to  I 

dated  January,  1838,  he  announced  his  success  in  reading  the 
ancient  and  important  cuneiform  inscription  engraved  by  Darius 
Hydaspea  on  I  rock  of  Behistun,  on  the  western  fron- 

tier of  Media,  on  the  high  road  leading  eastward  from  Babylonia, 
and  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain  to  a  perpendicular  height  of 
about  seventeen  hundred  feet.     This  success  was  achievtd  by 
him  in  ignorance  of  what  had  meanwhile  been  done  in  i 
by  Lassen  end   Burnouf.     In   1-  appointed  political 

■gent  at  Candahar,  which  difficult  post  he  retained  throughout 
the  Afghan  war,  materially  contributing,  both   by   his 
diplomacy  and  his  soldiership  in  the  field,  to  the  rcte:. 
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Candahar  bv  tbe  British  under  General  Nott.  After  tbe  close 
of  the  Afghan  war  Colonel  Bawlinson  was  transferred  in  1843 
.  j  lad  as  political  agent  in  Turkish  Arabia,  being  appointed 
consul  in  1844  and  consul-general  in  1851.  He  was  in  Bagdad 
when  Mr.  Lavird  made  his  discoveries  at  Nineveh,  and  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  found  there  passed  through  his  hands. 
ing  immediately  on  this  new  branch  of  a  favourite  study, 
he  succeeded  in  finding  the  key  to  the  so-called  Babylonian, 
as  he  had  formerly  to  the  Persian  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and 
in  this  enterprise  he  was  aided  by  a  Babylonian  version,  much 
defaced,  however,  of  his  old  friend,  the  Behistun  inscription.  We 
may  add  that  a  curious  and  interesting  confirmation  of  Rawlin- 
son's  accuracy  in  deciphering  the  Babylonian  inscriptions  was 
afforded  some' years  later.  In  March,  1857,  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  received  from  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  a  sealed  packet  containing 
his  translation  of  a  cuneiform  inscription  on  a  cylinder  bearing 
the  name  of  Tiglath  Pileser,  and  the  first  of  a  series  lithographed 
by  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson.  Mr.  Talbot  requested  that  the  inscrip- 
tion should  be  submitted  to  other  decipherers,  and  the  results 
compared.  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson,  Dr.  Hincks,  and  Dr.  Oppert 
undertook  the  task  without  mutual  communication,  and  each 
transmitted  his  version  of  the  inscription  in  a  sealed  packet,  to 
be  opened  and  examined  by  a  committee  consisting  of  Dean 
Milman,  Dr.  Whewell,  Mr.  Grote,  the  late  Professor  H.  H. 
Wilson,  and  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson.  The  remarkable  general 
agreement  of  the  various  decipherers,  with  slight  occasional 
variations,  proved  that  Rawlinson  was  on  the  right  track.  This 
was  in  1857.  In  1856  Lieutenant-colonel  Rawlinson  retired 
from  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  following 
year  he  was  made  a  K.C.B.  (civil),  having  in  1S44  been  made 
a  C.B.  (military)  for  his  services  at  Candahar.  In  January, 
1858,  he  entered  the  house  of  commons  as  member  for  Reigate, 
resigning  his  seat  when,  in  the  September  of  the  same  year, 
he  was  appointed  a  crown  member  of  the  council  of  India. 
In  May,  1859,  with  the  local  rank  of  major-general,  he  was 
appointed  envoy-extraordinary  and  minister-plenipotentiary  to 
Persia.  The  records  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson's  earlier  cuneiform 
discoveries  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  journals  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  and  he  has  also  contributed  many  papers  on  points  of 
oriental  geography  and  topography  to  the  publications  of  the 
Geographical  Society.  He  has  edited,  with  notes,  &c,  his 
brother's  translation  of  Herodotus,  and  has  published  "  Notes 
and  letters  on  telegraphic  communication  with  India."  The 
great  work  in  which  he  is  assisted  by  Mr.  Edwin  Norris  (q.v.), 
and  which  is  published  at  the  expense  of  the  British  museum — 
''  The  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia" — commenced  its 
appearance  in  1861.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  adds  to  numerous 
other  honorary  distinctions  that  of  being  a  corresponding  member 
of  the  French  Institute. —  F.  E. 

RAWLINSON,  Riciiakd,  an  English  antiquary,  was  the 
fourth  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Rawlinson,  lord  mayor  of  London. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  college,  Oxford,  and  followed  in 
the  steps  of  Antony  Wrood,  by  collecting  materials  for  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Athena;  and  History  of  Oxford.  In  171 1  he  published 
the  "  Life  of  Wood."  He  promoted  the  publication  of  many 
valuable  books,  treating  of  local  and  general  history.  His  most 
useful  compilation  was  "  The  English  Topographer,"  being  an 
account  of  the  literature  of  English  local  history.  He  endowed 
Oxford  with  certain  small  rents  for  the  maintenance  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  professorship.  He  bequeathed  books,  coins,  and  money  to 
his  college,  to  whom  he  committed  the  care  of  his  heart,  which 
was  placed  in  an  urn  against  the  chapel  wall.  He  was  a  strong 
Jacobite,  and  once  paid  a  high  price  for  the  head  of  a  non-juror, 
named  Layer,  that  had  been  blown  off  Temple  Bar.  He  desired 
to  be  buried  with  the  skull  in  his  right  hand.  He  died  at  Isling- 
ton, 6th  April,  1755.— (Nichols'  Anecd.)— R.  H. 

RAY  or  WRAY,  John,  an  English  divine  and  an  eminent 
naturalist,  was  born  at  Black  Notley,  near  Braintree,  in  Essex, 
on  29th  November,  1628,  and  died  at  the  same  place  on  17th 
January,  1705.  His  father  was  a  blacksmith,  but  gave  his  son 
a  liberal  education.  Ray  passed  his  early  days  at  Braintree 
school,  and  about  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  Catherine  hall  at 
Cambridge.  He  subsequently  went  to  Trinity  college.  Under 
the  tutorship  of  Dr.  Duport  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  zeal 
and  success.  On  8th  September,  1619,  he  was  chosen  junior 
fellow  of  Trinity,  after  acquiring  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  when  he 
took  the  master's  degree  he  became  major  senior  fellow.  On  1st 
October,  1651,  he  was  chosen  Greek  lecturer  of  the  college;  on 


1st  October,  1653,  mathematical  lecturer;  and  on  2nd  October, 
1655,  humanity  reader.  In  1657  he  was  made  prajlectorprimarius, 
and  in  1658  junior  dean.  He  acted  as  tutor  to  many  men  of  emi- 
nence, and  he  delivered  discourses  in  the  college  and  university. 
These  were  the  foundation  of  some  of  the  works  he  afterwards 
published.  He  early  displayed  a  great  taste  for  natural  science, 
and  in  an  especial  manner  devoted  his  attention  to  botany.  He 
made  many  excursions  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  and 
drew  up  careful  notices  of  what  he  observed  and  collected.  In 
1660  he  published  a  catalogue  of  Cambridge  plants,  and  in  the 
same  year  he  took  orders  in  the  English  church,  and  was  ordained 
by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln.  After  his  ordination  Ray  continued  to 
prosecute  his  botanical  studies  and  herborizations,  in  company 
with  his  friend  Mr.  Willoughby.  Having  refused  to  sign  the  act 
of  conformity  in  1661,  he  was  deprived  of  his  fellowship.  From 
1663  to  1666  he  prosecuted  his  natural  history  studies  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  subsequently  published  an  account  of 
his  travels.  On  7th  November,  1667,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society.  About  this  time  he  entered  upon  a  series  of 
experiments  relative  to  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  sap  in  trees, 
the  results  of  which  he  published  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions. Having  examined  carefully  the  botany  of  his  native 
country,  he  printed  in  1760  a  catalogue  of  English  plants.  The 
loss  of  his  friends  Willoughby  and  Bishop  Wilkins  was  severely 
felt  by  Ray,  and  being  left  in  a  sort  of  forlorn  state,  he  began 
to  have  thoughts  of  marriage.  Accordingly,  on  5th  June,  1673, 
he  married  a  Miss  Oakeley  of  Launton  in  Oxfordshire — he  being 
forty-five  and  his  bride  twenty.  In  the  same  year  he  published 
his  "Observations,  Topographical,  Moral,"  &c. ;  his  "  Catalogus 
Stirpium  in  exteris  regionibus,  a  nobis  observatorum;"  and 
his  "Collection  of  Unusual  or  Local  English  Words;"  as  well  as 
a  "  Catalogue  of  English  Birds  and  Fishes."  Ray  continued  to 
send  contributions  to  the  Royal  Society.  Among  these  may  be 
enumerated,  remarks  on  the  bleeding  of  trees ;  on  spontaneous 
generation  ;  on  mushrooms  ;  on  maize;  on  musk-scented  insects  ; 
on  scolopendra;  on  the  darting  of  spiders;  the  anatomy  of  the 
porpoise  ;  the  air-bladder  in  fishes,  &c.  After  the  death  of  his 
mother,  he  removed  to  Black  Notley  on  24th  June,  1679. 
Here  he  finished  his  "  Methodus  Plantarum  Nova,"  which  was 
published  in  1682.  His  method  of  classifying  plants  may  be 
considered  as  the  basis  of  the  natural  system  in  botany,  of 
which  Ray  may  be  considered  the  founder.  He  divided  the 
vegetable  kingdom  into  groups,  the  characters  of  which  were 
founded  on  the  flower  and  fruit.  He  divided  plants  into  mono- 
cotyledons and  dicotyledons.  He  still  kept  up  the  old  dis- 
tinction of  woody  and  herbaceous  plants.  There  are  many  errors 
and  deficiencies  in  his  system,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
contains  the  earliest  views  as  to  a  natural  method  of  classi- 
fication. The  system  was  far  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  and  his  method  was  not  adopted  by  his  contemporaries 
and  immediate  successors,  who  preferred  to  invent  artificial 
methods  of  arrangement.  It  was  not  until  the  time  of  Jussieu 
that  Ray's  method  was  duly  appreciated.  In  1686-87  Ray 
published  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  his  "  Historia  Plan- 
tarum Generalis."  In  1690  appeared  his  "Synopsis  Methodica 
Stirpium  Britannicarum."  While  publishing  his  scientific  works 
Ray  did  not  neglect  religious  subjects,  as  shown  by  his  disser- 
tations on  the  being  and  attributes  of  God  in  what  he  calls  "  The 
Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  works  of  the  Creation,"  and 
in  his  "  Three  Physico-theological  Discourses  concerning  the 
Chaos,  Deluge,  and  Dissolution  of  the  World."  In  1690-94 
his  works  called  "  Synopsis  Methodica  Animalium  Quadrupedum," 
and  "  Synopsis  Methodica  Avium  et  Piscium,"  appeared,  as  well 
as  "  A  Collection  of  Curious  Travels  and  Voyages,"  including 
those  of  Ranwolff,  and  "  Sylloge  Stirpium  Europsearum  intra 
Britanniam."  Dr.  Derham  says  of  Ray  that  he  "  was  a  man  of 
excellent  natural  gifts,  and  had  a  singular  vivacity  of  style, 
whether  he  wrote  in  English  or  Latin,  which  was  equally  easy 
to  him — all  which  (notwithstanding  his  great  age,  and  the 
debility  and  infirmities  of  his  body)  he  retained  even  to  his 
dying  day,  of  which  he  gave  good  proof  in  some  of  his  letters, 
written  manifestly  with  a  dying  hand.  In  a  word,  in  his  dealings 
no  man  was  more  strictly  just;  in  his  conversation  no  man  was 
more  humble,  courteous,  and  affable;  towards  God  no  man  was 
more  devout ;  and  towards  the  poor  and  distressed  no  man  was 
more  compassionate  and  charitable,  according  to  his  abilities." 
"  The  name  of  Ray  will  ever  be  revered  by  the  wise  and  the  good," 
says  a  writer,  "from  the  use  he  made  of  his  extensive  knowledge 
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of  nature.  His  work  on  the  'Wisdom  of  God  in  Creation'  was  the 
first  attempt,  we  believe,  ever  made  in  the  christian  era  to 
confirm  the  truth  of  revealed  religion  by  facts  drawn  from  the 
natural  world.  Another  of  his  works,  '  Persuasion  to  a  Holy 
Life,'  shows  us  also  how  deeply  his  pure  and  pious  spirit  was 
imbued  with  those  truths  he  taught  to  others.  None  but  a 
philosopher  could  have  written  the  first,  none  but  a  christian 
the  second."  Haller  terms  Kay  the  greatest  botanist  in  the 
memory  of  man.  Ray's  remains  were  interred  in  the  church- 
yard at  Black  Notley,  where  a  monument  was  erected,  on  which 
was  carved  a  long  and  elegant  Latin  epigraph,  composed  by  the 
Rev.  William  Coyte.  The  Philosophical  Letters  collected  and 
published  in  1718  by  Dr.  Derham,  containing  sixty-eight  written 
by  Ray,  throw  much  light  on  his  character  and  pursuits.  A 
genus  of  plants  has  been  named  Rajania  by  Plumier.  A  society 
for  the  publication  of  works  on  natural  history  has  been 
established  in  Britain,  under  the  name  of  the  Ray  Society. 
Among  other  works,  the  society  has  printed  Memorials  of  Ray, 
with  extracts  from  his  correspondence,  and  a  full  list  of  his 
works. — J.  H.  B. 

RAYMOND,  Robert,  Lord,  was  born  in  1C73,  his  father 
Sir  Thomas  Raymond,  having  been  a  puisne  judge  of  the  com- 
mon pleas,  and  afterwards  of  the  queen's  bench.  In  1694  he 
was  called  to  the  bar,  having  already  acquired  the  reputation  of 
an  accomplished  lawyer.  In  1702  he  was  counsel  for  the  pro- 
secution of  one  Hathaway,  accused  of  drawing  blood  from  a 
supposed  witch,  and  his  conduct  of  the  case  tended  greatly  to 
dispel  the  superstitions  which  were  still  current  with  regard  to 
witchcraft.  He  entered  parliament  in  1710,  as  member  for 
Lymington,  and  became  solicitor-general  under  the  tory  admi- 
nistration. On  the  death  of  George  I.  he  went  out  of  office, 
and  continued  in  opposition  for  six  years.  In  1720  he  was 
induced  to  take  office  as  attorney-general  in  the  administration 
of  Lord  Stanhope,  together  with  Walpole  and  Townshend  ;  but 
finding  his  position  at  the  bar  and  in  the  house  of  commons 
unpleasant  in  consequence  of  his  change  of  principles,  "  he," 
says  Lord  Campbell,  "astonished  the  world  by  sinking  into  a 
puisne  judgeship  of  the  court  of  king's  bench."  In  1725,  on 
the  death  of  Chief-justice  Pratt,  he  became  chief-justice  in  his 
own  court,  and  presided  there  for  seven  years  with  great  distinc- 
tion. He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Ray- 
mond, of  Abbots-Langley,  Herts,  where  he  had  an  estate.  He 
first  laid  down  the  law  that  the  publication  of  an  obscene  libel 
is  a  misdemeanour ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  warden  and  deputy- 
vvard'-n  of  the  Fleet  he  ruled  that  gross  neglect  of  a  prisoner, 
resulting  in  death,  amounts  to  manslaughter.  Throughout  life, 
he  was  an  assiduous  reporter  of  the  cases  which  came  before  the 
courts,  and  many  of  his  own  judgments,  reported  by  himself,  are 
still  referred  to.  He  was  made  a  privy  councillor,  and  whenever 
George  I.  or  George  II.  left  the  kingdom,  he  was  one  of  the  lords 
justices  appointed  to  exercise  the  royal  authority,  but  took  no 
part  in  general  politics.  He  died  in  1733,  leaving  one  son,  who 
died  without  issue,  and  the  title  thus  became  extinct. — F.  M.  W. 

RAYNAL,  Guillaume  Thomas  Fp.axcois,  was  born  in 
1711,  at  St.  Geniez,  in  the  province  of  Rouergue  in  France.  He 
entered  earl)-  into  the  Society  of  the  Jesuits,  and  on  taking  priest's 
orders  distinguished  himself  as  a  preacher.  His  love  of  independ- 
ence, however,  before  long  induced  him  to  leave  the  church, 
and  he  adopted  literature  for  his  profession,  and  Paris  for  his 
residence.  Having  successfully  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of 
several  influential  men,  he  became  editor  of  the  Mercure  de  France, 
and  wrote  various  works  marked  by  a  declamatory  style  and 
superficial  character,  from  which,  notwithstanding,  he  is  said  to 
have  derived  considerable  profit.  In  1770  appeared  his  greatest 
production,  the  "  Histoire  Philosophique  des  Etablissements  des 
Europe'ens  dans  les  deux  Indcs,"  which  largely  enhanced  his 
reputation.  It  was  several  times  reprinted,  both  in  France  and 
other  countries.  With  a  view  to  the  publication  of  a  more  cor- 
rect edition,  the  author  travelled  in  Holland  and  England;  and 
when  in  the  latter  country  he  was  honoured,  we  are  told,  with 
an  unusual  token  of  distinction,  for,  on  his  visiting  the  house  of 
commons,  the  speaker  ordered  business  to  be  suspended  till  he  was 
accommodated  with  a  convenient  seat.  But  the  irreligious  and 
anti-monarchic  nature  of  some  of  Raynal's  sentiments  drew  down 
upon  his  treatise  the  condemnation  of  the  French  authorities. 
It  was  proscribed  by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  the  author 
would  have  been  apprehended  if  he  had  not  retired  to  Germany. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  and  when  the  French  revolution 


was  at  its  earliest  commencement,  Raynal  returned  to  Tari*, 
where,  having  meanwhile  changed  his  sentiments  on  political 
subjects,  he  addressed  a  letter  in  1791  to  the  national  assembly, 
predicting  the  fearful  evils  that  would  result  from  the  Revolu- 
tion. It  was  received  with  a  storm  of  disapprobation,  and  the 
writer  was  styled  an  apostate  and  a  dotard.  Yet  no  personal 
injury  was  inflicted  on  him,  and  after  overliving  the  period  of 
terror,  he  died  in  quiet  at  the  house  of  a  friend  at  Chaillot,  in 
March,  1796.— J.  J. 

RAYNOLDS.     See  Raixoi.ds. 

RAYNOUARD.  Francois  Juste  Marie,  an  eminent  French 
philologist,  born  at  Brignolles  in  Provence  in  1761,  became  an 
advocate  to  the  parliament  of  Aix.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolution  he  adopted  the  views  of  the  party  of  the  Girondins, 
and  in  1793  was  imprisoned  by  the  Mountain  faction,  but  reco- 
vered his  liberty  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  Appointed  a 
member  of  the  legislative  assembly  in  1804,  he  produced  in  the 
following  year,  with  extraordinary  success,  his  tragedy  of  "  Les 
Templiers,"  and  in  1807  became  a  member  of  the  Institute. 
He  had  a  seat  in  the  corps  legislatif,  and  in  1813  he  drew  up 
the  famous  address  which  heralded  the  fall  of  the  emperor.  In 
1814  he  was  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies.  On  the 
reorganization  of  the  French  Academy  in  1816  his  name  was 
retained  on  the  list  of  members,  and  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  He  succeeded  Suard  as  perpetual 
secretary  of  the  French  Academy  in  1817.  He  published  at 
intervals  a  series  of  works  illustrative  of  the  most  interesting 
period  of  the  history  of  his  native  district,  the  value  of  which 
has  been  acknowledged  by  all  subsequent  historians  of  literature. 
The  following  may  be  named  as  amongst  the  most  important — 
"  Monuments  Historiques  relatifs  a  la  Condemnation  des  Che- 
valiers du  Temple  et  a  1' Abolition  de  leur  Ordre,"  1813;  "  Gram- 
maire  de  la  Langue  des  Troubadours;'"  "Grammaire  Compare'e 
des  Langues  de  l'Europe  Latine  dans  leurs  rapports  avec  la 
Langue  des  Troubadours ;"  "  Choix  des  Poesies  Originales  des 
Troubadours,"  6  vols.,  1816-24;  "Observations  Philologiques  et 
Grammaticales  sur  le  Roman  du  Rou;"  and  "Nouveau  Choix 
des  Poesies  Originales  des  Troubadours,"  1835.  Raynouard  died 
at  Passy  in  1836. 

RAZZI,  the  name  by  which  Giaxnaxtonio  Bazzi  is  com- 
monly called,  though  he  is  still  better  known  as  il  Sodoma. 
Both  names  are  corruptions ;  the  first  arose  from  an  early  mis- 
print, and  the  second  from  the  conversion  of  his  name  of  Sodona, 
inscribed  on  a  picture  in  the  town  hall  of  Siena,  into  Sodoma. 
He  was  born  at  Yercelli  in  Piedmont  about  1477,  and  acquired 
the  first  principles  of  his  art  from  Martino  Spanzotti  of  Casale. 
He  eventually  settled  in  Siena,  there  acquired  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  and  became  the  most  distinguished  of  its  painters.  He 
acquired  great  distinction  for  some  frescoes  in  the  monastery  of 
Monte  Oliveto,  between  Siena  and  Rome,  which  he  completed  in 
1502.  These  spread  his  reputation  to  Rome,  whither  he  was 
invited  by  Agostino  Chigi ;  and  he  was  employed  also  by  Julius 
II.,  in  the  Vatican  Stanze;  but  the  pictures  he  painted  there  were 
destroyed  shortly  afterwards  to  make  way  for  the  works  ot 
Raphael.  Razzi  returned  to  Siena,  where  he  married  in  1510. 
His  greatest  works  are  the  frescoes  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Catherine 
of  Siena  in  the  church  of  San  Domenico,  painted  in  1526,  still 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  universally  admired  by  artists. 
He  executed  several  other  important  works  at  Siena,  as  late  as 
1538  ;  he  was  then  employed  at  Yolterra,  Pisa,  and  Lucca  ;  but 
he  eventually  died  poor  in  the  great  hospital  of  Siena,  February 
14,  1549,  leaving  an  only  daughter,  married  to  his  pupil  Barto- 
lomeo  Neroni.  Neither  his  great  reputation  nor  his  honours 
saved  him  from  poverty ;  his  works  were  chiefly  fresco,  and  he 
was  latterly  careless.  Had  he  been  more  employed  in  painting 
easel  pictures  in  oil,  his  fortunes  might  have  been  better ;  works 
of  this  kind  by  Razzi  are  very  scarce  The  pope,  Leo  X., 
created  him  a  cavaliere  of  the  order  of  Cristo,  and  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  gave  him  the  title  of  a  count  palatine  of  the  empire  ; 
and  Paolo  Giovio,  in  a  eulogium  on  Raphael,  even  compares 
Razzi  with  that  painter. — (Vasari,  Vile,  &C,  ed.  Le  Monnier; 
Speth,  Kunst  in  //alien  ;  Milanesi,  Document i per  la  Storia  dtlt 
arte  Senese.) — R.  N.  W. 

SEAL.     See  Saint  Real. 

REAUMUR,  Rem-:  Antoinf.  Fercitault  de,  an  eminent 
French  naturalist,  chemist  and  natural  philosopher,  was  born  at 
Rochelle  in  1683.  After  attending  the  schools  of  his  native  town, 
he  studied  philosophy,  first  under  the  Jesuits  at  Poitiers,  then 
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ill  deemed  paradoxical  until  explained  by  Duhamel. 
lie  investigated  the  colouring  matter  of  the  turquoise,  but  came 
.     In  L722  he  wrote  a  work  on  the  manu- 
of  malleable  iron  and  steel.     Steel  he  considered  to  be 
.ted  with  combustible  (in  his  language  sulphureous) 
r.     He  directs  tlu-  bars  of  iron  to  be  heated  in  a  mixture 
:.  charcoal  powder,  wood  allies,  and  common  salt.     For 
this  work  he  was  rewarded  by  the  Regent  Orleans  with  a  pension 
i  f  twelve  thousand  livres.     He  next  discovered  and  published 
the  method  of  tinning  sheet-iron,  which  till  then  had  heen  a 
I    peculiar  to  certain  Germans.      He  investigated  the  art 
of  making  porcelain,  then  known  only  to  the  Chinese  and  the 
to  the  correct  conclusion,  that  this  ware  must 
ts,  the  one  fusible  at  a  strong  heat,  the 
other  totally  infusible.     He  also  observed  the  devitrification  of 
glass  on  being  allowed  to  cool  very  slowly.     He  effected  an  im- 
provement  in  the  thermometer,  taking  the  freezing   point  of 
water  as  zero,  and  dividing  the  space  between  this  point  and  the 
boiling  point  of  water  into  eighty  degrees.     He  has  also  left 
on  the  auriferous  rivers  of  France,  on  the  fossil  shells  of 
..'.  and  a  very  important  series  of  observations  on  the 
tion  of  birds.     His  unfinished  work,  "History  of  Insects," 
1  734-42,  contains  a  wonderful  mass  of  original  and  valu- 
able observations.     He   died,  17th    October,  1756,  universally 
and  respected. — J.  W.  S. 
BECAMIER,  Jeanne  Francois  Jllie  Adelaide  de, 
,s  born  at  Lyons,  4th  December,  1777,  her  father, 
Jean  Barnard,  being  a  notary  of  that  city.     At  the  early  age  of 
sixteen  Madlle.  Bernard,  already  remarkable  for  her  beauty  and 
-.  attracted  the  notice  of  51.  de  Recamier,  a  rich  Parisian 
banker,  who  soon  after  married  her.     Established  at  Paris,  her 
salon  became  the  resort  of  the  leading  men  of  the  day.     The 
presence  there  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  Moreau,  Bernadotte,  La 
Harpe,  Benjamin  Constant,  and  David,  together  with  other  public 
inn  of  the  imperial  government,  which  looked 
upon  her  reunions  as  a  political  demonstration.     She  was  accord- 
ingly compelled  to  leave  Paris.     After  residing  some  time  at 
Lyons,  where  she  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Camille  Jordan 
and  Ballanche,  she  visited  Italy,  and  remained  there  till  the  fall 
(Icon,  when  she  once  more  established  herself  at  Paris. 
Having  experienced  some  pecuniary  losses,  she  retired  in  1819 
to  the  Abbaye  aux  Bois  in  the  Rue  de  Sevres.     Her  friends, 
however,  did  not  leave  her  alone  in  her  retirement.     Her  resi- 
nce  again  became  the  centre  of  attraction  to  the  witty 
and  the  wise.     Chateaubriand  was  a  constant  visitor  there  during 
rs  of  her  life,  and  was  held  by  her  in  the  highest 
.     Madame  de  Recamier  died  in  1849,  leaving  a  some- 
what voluminous  correspondence  relating  to  the  events  of  her 
has  since  been  published  and  may  be  read 
Kith  interest.— W.  J.  1'. 

BECORDE,    Robert,  an  eminent   plrysician   and   mathe- 
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aching  publicly  arithmetic  and  mathematics  with  much 
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.^ard  VI.  and  Queen  Mary,  and  wrote 

of  Physic,"  which  passed  through  several  editions 

author  also  of  several  works  on  al  sub- 
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has  met  «ith,  on  several  aci nts."     As  a  foundation  for  this 

encomium  we  should  state,  that  Rccorde  brought  together  the 


researches  of  foreign  writers  on  the  subject  of  algebra,  then  in 
its  infancy,  and  incorporated  several  improvements  of  his  own. 
He  was  the  first  original  writer  on  arithmetic  in  English,  and 
one  of  the  earliest  among  us  who  adopted  the  Copernican 
svstem.  In  algebra  we  recognize  him  as  the  inventor  of  the 
sign  of  equality,  and  of  the  method  of  multinomial  algebraic 
quantities,  When  we  remember  that  he  was  a  lawyer  and  a 
physician,  as  well  as  the  first  mathematician  of  his  day,  we 
cannot  understand  how  he  should  have  died  a  debtor  in  Queen's 
Bench  prison,  as  is  commonly  asserted.  However,  there  are 
some  circumstances  which  seem  to  suggest  that  some  other  cause 
than  debt  brought  this  extraordinary  genius  to  so  ignoble  an  end. 
He  died  in  1 558.— D.  T. 

REDSCHID  PASHA,  the  most  enlightened  and  distinguished 
of  modern  Turkish  statesmen,  was  born  at  Constantinople  on 
the  16th  day  of  the  month  Schenal,  in  the  Turkish  year  1214, 
corresponding  to  the  end  of  the  year  1799.  Mustapha  Redschid 
was  the  son  of  Mustapha  Efi'endi,  a  man  of  plebeian  birth,  but 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  his  fellow-citizens.  Redschid's 
mother  sprang  from  an  ancient  and  illustrious  family;  hence 
Redschid  had  the  title  of  nobility,  bei,  from  his  birth.  The 
mother  was  left  early  a  widow,  with  four  very  young  children, 
two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Her  circumstances  were  exceed- 
ingly embarrassed  ;  but  generous  friends  were  ready  with  counsel 
and  with  help,  and  enabled  her  to  give  a  good  education  to  her 
son  Redschid,  who  was  notable  among  other  things  for  the 
faculty  of  elegant  expression.  One  of  Redschid's  sisters  married 
Ispartali-Ali-Pasha,  governor  of  Morea,  who  is  supposed,  as 
Ispartali  signifies  Spartan,  to  have  been  a  Greek  renegade. 
Ispartali  appointed  Redschid  his  secretary  when  the  latter  was 
between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age.  For  a  short  time 
Ispartali  was  grand  vizier,  and  afterwards  commanded  the  whole 
of  the  Turkish  troops  in  the  war  with  the  Greeks.  Till  the 
death  of  his  brother-in-law  Redschid  stood  faithfully  by  his  side. 
The  intelligence  and  activity  which  Redschid  had  displayed  in 
the  Morea,  procured  him  the  situation  of  chief  secretary  in  one 
of  the  government  bureaus  at  Constantinople.  In  this  and  other 
subordinate  offices  he  showed  himself  zealous  for  those  reforms 
which  ended  in  the  aunihilation  of  the  janissaries  and  wrenched 
the  Turkish  empire  from  the  medixval  relations  of  a  feudal  state ; 
with  what  result  has  yet  to  be  seen.  In  1828,  when  the  war 
with  Russia  broke  out,  Redschid  was  intrusted  with  a  mission 
to  Bulgaria ;  and  the  conciliatory  temper  which  he  manifested 
toward  the  christian  part  of  the  population  was  so  offensive  to 
the  Turks  of  the  old  school,  that  they  continued  thenceforth  to 
call  him  Devil  and  Good-for-nothing.  When,  at  the  conclusion  • 
of  the  second  campaign,  the  Turkish  negotiators  met  at  Adrianople, 
Redschid  exercised  considerable  influence  on  the  drawing  up  of 
the  articles  of  peace.  After  the  fulfilment  of  various  delicate 
and  important  trusts,  Redschid  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the 
courts  of  England  and  France.  Besides  discharging  ably  his 
duties  as  ambassador,  Redschid  used  his  time  diligently  in 
acquiring  the  European  languages  and  studying  the  European 
institutions.  Tn  the  summer  of  1837  news  reached  Redschid 
that  his  friend  Pertew  Pasha  had  been  named  grand  vizier  and 
himself  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  Journeying  homeward  by 
the  land  route,  Redschid  heard  to  his  horror  and  dismay  that 
Pertew  Pasha  had  been  overthrown  by  a  seraglio  intrigue  and 
beheaded.  With  a  boldness  which  was  wisdom,  Redschid  deter- 
mined to  oppose  the  reactionaries  then  in  power.  With  this 
purpose  he  entered  Constantinople  on  the  19th  November,  1837. 
From  that  time  till  August,  1838,  Redschid  was  the  foremost 
man  in  Constantinople.  This  authority  was  ascribed  as  much 
to  his  extraordinary  eloquence,  charming  the  monarch's  ear,  as 
to  his  real  ability  as  a  statesman ;  and  it  became  a  saying 
among  the  mass  of  the  Turks  who  disliked  him,  but  who  could 
never  believe  in  his  permanent  disgrace,  "  The  Devil  always 
comes  up  again,  for  he  has  an  oily  tongue."  Redschid's  enlight- 
ened and  patriotic  endeavours  to  transform  Turkey  from  a  feudal 
into  a  centralized  state,  provoked  the  anger  both  of  the  ignorant 
and  the  selfish.  He  saw  himself  menaced  with  a  doom  as  ter- 
rible as  that  of  Pertew  Pasha.  A  retreat  from  the  peril  was 
opened  to  him  by  the  sultan.  He  was  created  pasha,  and 
received  again  the  post  of  ambassador  to  the  Western  courts. 
Nearly  a  year  was  devoted  by  Redschid  to  travelling  in  Italy, 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Belgium.  No  sooner  in  Paris  did  Redschid 
learn  that  Sultan  Mahmoud  was  dead,  than  he  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  took,  in  September,  1839,  the  oath  of  allegiance 
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to  Abd-ul  Meschid.  Redschid  was  reinstated  as  minister  of 
foreign  affairs ;  but  malignity  and  machination  were  more  busy 
against  bim  than  ever.  Nevertheless,  he  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  sultan  to  pass,  amid  circumstances  of  singular  pomp,  what 
is  famous  as  the  Imperial  Decree  from  the  Rose  Garden — an 
emphatic  law  and  comprehensive  plan  of  internal  organization 
and  improvement.  But  foreign  affairs  could  not  be  neglected 
at  a  moment  when  for  Turkey  they  were  so  entangled  and 
troubled;  and  by  Redschid's  sagacity  and  valour  the  foreign 
difficulties  were  resolutely  met.  But  when  at  the  summit  of  his 
triumph  he  was  without  warning,  in  March,  1844,  dismissed. 
He  went  back  as  ambassador  to  the  Western  powers.  Minister 
for  foreign  affairs  once  more  in  1845,  he  rose  to  be  grand  vizier 
in  September,  1846,  an  office  which,  with  brief  breaks,  he  held 
till  the  autumn  of  18.52,  when  he  was  displaced.  Just  one  year 
after  this  date,  the  viziership  was  confided  to  the  strong  grasp  of 
him  who  was  alone  deemed  capable  of  thwarting  the  insolent 
in.  In  1854  Redschid  fell;  but  in  October,  1856,  he 
ascended  for  the  fifth  time  to  the  chief  place  in  the  ministry. 
Through  the  trickery  and  malice  of  his  old  enemies  at  home,  and 
through  the  vindictiveness  of  the  French  government,  Redschid, 
in  July,  1857,  was  driven  to  resign.  Yet  in  October  of  the  same 
year  he  was  for  the  sixth  time  vizier — only,  however,  for  a  month 
or  two.  On  the  7th  January,  1858,  he  died  when  dreaming  of, 
hoping  for,  his  seventh  viziership. — M.  W-l. 

REED,  Andrew,  a  nonconformist  minister  greatly  distin- 
guished for  his  philanthropical  activity,  was  born  in  St.  Clement's 
Danes  parish,  London,  on  the  27th  of  November,  1787,  educated 
at  Hackney,  and  in  1811  appointed  minister  of  Wycliffe  chapel, 
Stepney,  where  he  preached  for  fifty  years.  In  1819  he  pub- 
lished anonymously  a  religious  novel,  entitled  "No  Fiction," 
which  ran  through  several  editions.  He  subsequently  published 
an  account  of  a  mission  to  the  United  States,  in  which  he  was 
engaged  with  Mr.  Cox  in  1834.  His  strongest  claims  to  the 
grateful  remembrance  of  posterity  are  due  to  his  exertions  in 
founding  the  London  Orphan  asylum  at  Clapton  in  1813,  the 
Infant  orphan  asylum  in  1827,  and  the  asylum  for  Father- 
less Children  at  Croydon  in  1847.  To  these  noble  labours  were 
added  the  establishment  of  an  asylum  for  idiots,  and  the  Royal 
hospital  for  Incurables.  He  died  at  Hackney  on  the  25th  of 
February,  1862.— R.  H. 

REED,  Isaac,  the  well  known  commentator  upon  Shakspeare, 
was  born  in  London  in  1742,  the  son  of  a  baker.  He  was  edu- 
cated for  the  law,  and  became  a  solicitor  and  conveyancer.  His 
love  for  ancient  English  literature,  and  perhaps  his  friendship 
with  Mr.  Nichols  the  printer,  induced  him  to  collect,  arrange, 
and  annotate  many  literary  productions  that  might  otherwise 
have  soon  disappeared  from  view.  He  prepared  a  new  edition  of 
Dodsley's  Old  Flays,  Dodsley's  Collection  of  Poems,  Pearch's 
Collection  of  Poems,  and  another  collection  of  verses  entitled 
The  Repository.  He  recast  and  enlarged  Baker's  Biographia 
Dramatica.  "  He  was  more  satisfied,"  says  Nichols,  "with  being 
a  faithful  editor,  than  ambitious  of  being  an  original  composer." 
With  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Farmer  and  Mr.  Steevens  he  undertook 
to  edit  Shakspeare's  works,  which  he  published  in  twenty-one 
volumes  in  1803.  "  Honest  Mr.  Reed,"  as  he  was  called,  was 
beloved  by  a  large  circle  of  friends,  of  whom  Nichols  gives  an 
account  (vol.  ii.,  670).  He  would  take  long  walks  to  their 
country  houses,  and  con  over  their  books  and  manuscripts  with 
keen  interest  and  a  practised  eye.  His  own  library,  which 
Dibdin  says  was  to  him  "  parlour,  kitchen,  and  hall,"  abounded 
in  literary  curiosities.  He  died  on  the  5th  of  January,  1807, 
at  his  chambers  in  Staple  inn,  of  which  society  he  had  long 
been  one  of  the  ancients.  He  left  considerable  property,  includ- 
ing the  library,  which  was  sold  shortly  after  his  death.— -(Nichols' 
Literary  Anecdotes.') — R.  II. 

RE  ES,  Abraham,  D.D.,  a  celebrated  cyclopxdist  and  learned 
dissenting  divine,  was  born  at  Llanbrynmair,  North  Wales,  in 
1743.  He  was  the  son  of  a  nonconformist  minister,  and  studied 
for  that  profession  in  Hoxton  academy.  His  progress  there  was 
so  remarkable,  that  some  time  before  he  had  completed  his  term 
as  a  student,  he  was  appointed  mathematical  professor.  He  was 
afterwards  chosen  resident  tutor,  and  in  that  capacity  was  the 
teacher  of  some  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  dissenting 
body.  He  was  also  distinguished  as  a  preacher;  and  was  for 
some  years  the  minister  of  a  respectable  congregation  in  the 
Old  Jewry.  In  addition  to  these  labours,  which  would  have 
exhausted  the  resources  of  an  ordinary  man,  he  transacted  a 


great  part  of  the  public  business  of  the  London  nonconformists, 
and  shared  in  every  scheme  of  philanthropy.  Nor  were  his 
doings  as  a  literary  man  behind  those  in  other  departments. 
Many  sermons,  some  political  and  social  tracts,  various  contri- 
butions to  the  Literary  Review,  as  well  as  his  labours  as  editor 
for  five  years  of  Chambers'  Encyclopxdia,  and  afterwards  the 
publication  of  his  own  Cyclopaedia  of  forty-five  quarto  volumes, 
testify  to  his  indefatigable  industry  and  vast  research.  At  his 
death  in  1825,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Royal,  and  several  other 
scientific  societies,  and  a  D.D.  of  Edinburgh  university. — D.  T. 

*  REEVES,  Sims,  an  eminent  tenor  singer,  was  born  at 
Woolwich  in  the  year  1821.  So  rapid  was  his  progress  in  music, 
that  before  he  had  reached  his  fourteenth  year  he  was  a  clever 
performer  on  several  instruments,  and  tolerably  versed  in  the 
theory  of  composition.  At  this  early  age  he  was  appointed 
organist  and  director  of  the  choir  at  the  church  of  North  Cray  in 
Kent.  Not  only  did  he  worthily  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  office, 
but  in  addition  composed  some  chants  and  anthems  that  were 
highly  creditable  to  his  talents.  Meanwhile  he  assiduously  con- 
tinued his  study  of  the  theory  of  music,  and  took  lessons  on  the 
pianoforte  from  the  celebrated  John  Cramer.  Whilst  engaged 
as  organist  at  North  Cray,  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  a  voice 
of  magnificent  quality  and  great  strength.  He  was  immediately 
placed  under  a  professor  of  singing,  and  by  the  advice  of  his 
friends  exclusively  devoted  his  energies  to  this  study.  He 
made  his  first  appearance  at  Newcastle  in  his  nineteenth  year, 
in  the  baritone  parts  of  Rodolpho,  in  the  Sonambula,  and  of 
Dandini  in  Cenerentolo.  His  de"but  was  a  complete  success, 
although  he  had  mistaken  the  character  of  his  voice.  He  next 
visited  the  chief  towns  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  in  each  acquiring 
fresh  fame.  His  friends  and  the  public  looked  upon  him  as  a 
finished  singer;  but  he  had  too  keen  a  conception  of  musical 
perfection  to  be  satisfied  with  his  style  and  knowledge.  He 
accordingly  visited  Paris,  and  studied  under  some  of  the  best 
masters.  When  he  returned  to  this  country,  he  appeared  in  the 
provinces  and  in  Ireland.  The  provincial  public  and  the  provin- 
cial press  were  equally  loud  in  their  laudations.  London  mana- 
gers were  eager  to  secure  such  an  invaluable  prize.  Tempting 
offers  were  made  to  him,  but  were  positively  and  firmly  declined. 
Mr.  Reeves  was  determined  to  visit  Italy,  to  perfect  himself  still 
more  in  his  favourite  art.  Arrived  at  Milan,  he  took  lessons  of 
Mazzucato,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  masters  of  that  city. 
In  a  short  time  he  appeared  at  the  Scala  in  the  character  of 
Edgardo  in  Lucia  di  Lammermoor.  His  fortune  was  now  made. 
The  sweetness  of  his  voice,  his  brilliant  execution,  his  vocal 
power,  and  his  dramatic  talent  electrified  the  audience.  He  had 
worked  hard,  and  waited  patiently,  and  his  triumph  was  now 
complete.  He  remained  at  Milan  two  years,  during  which  time 
he  pursued  his  studies  with  ardour.  At  this  period  M.  Jullien 
was  getting  together  a  company  for  an  operatic  season  at  Drury 
Lane.  He  offered  Mr.  Reeves  an  engagement,  which  was 
accepted;  for  the  time  had  arrived  when  he  felt  that  he  might 
appear  before  a  London  audience  triumphantly.  He  made  his 
debut  at  Drury  Lane  on  the  6th  of  December,  1847,  and  selected 
for  this  occasion  the  part  of  Edgardo.  The  theatre  was  crowded, 
to  hear  the  English  singer  who  had  gained  such  success  in  Italy. 
The  house  received  him  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  next  day  the 
press  confirmed  the  favourable  verdict  in  terms  of  hearty  and 
unqualified  praise.  The  only  other  opera  he  appeared  in  during 
the  season,  and  in  which  he  sustained  his  first  original  character, 
was  Balfe's  Maid  of  Honour.  In  1848  Mr.  Reeves  appeared  at 
her  Majesty's  theatre,  and  proved  that  he  was  fully  equal  to  any 
Italian  tenor  on  the  stage.  In  the  following  year  he  appeared 
at  the  Norwich  festival,  and  in  the  winter  concerts  of  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society,  and  showed  that  he  was  quite  as  capable  of 
singing  the  superb  compositions  of  Handel  and  Mendelssohn,  as 
he  was  of  doing  justice  to  operatic  music.  In  classical  and 
sacred  music  he  is  indeed  unrivalled.  In  the  spring  of  1851  he 
visited  Paris,  and  appeared  at  the  Italian  opera  as  Ernani,  with 
Signora  Cruvelli  as  Elvira.  His  singing  and  acting  produced 
quite  a  furore.  The  French  critics,  not  easily  satisfied,  compared 
him  advantageously  with  the  celebrities  of  the  lyric  stage.  It 
is  impossible  to  follow  this  gifted  singer  throughout  his  career  of 
artistic  triumphs;  suffice  it  to  say  that  no  other  Englishman  has 
appeared  successfully  as  the  first  tenor  at  the  leading  theatres  of 
England,  France,  and  Italy. — E.  F.  R. 

REGGIO.     See  Oudixot. 

REGIOMONTANUS  or  DE  REGIOMONTE,  the  surname 


assumed  Iff  JOBAJO  Mi  tXBB,  ■  celebrated  German  astronomer 
from  KOnigsberg  in  Franconia,  where  he  was  born  on  the  6th  of 
June  1 13-;.  He  died  at  Borne  on  the  6th  of  July,  14,6.  He 
studied  in  hi  ■     at  Leipnci  :liul  having  heard,  when 

little  more  than  fifteen  yean  of  age,  of  the  skill  of  Pcuerbach  as 
he  went  to  Vienna  in  order  to  avail 
MmiJI  the  principal  pupil  and  fellow- 

r  of  that  master,  and  eventually,  in   1461,  his  successor 
as  professor  of  astronomy.     In  the  following  year  he  accompanied 
.  to  Italy;  and  after  having  taught  astronomy 
in   various  cities  in  that  country,  he  went  for  some  years  to 
mer  to  King  Matthias  Coryinus.     In 
vmberg,  wherehc  occupied  himself  in  astrono- 
mical observations  and  calculations,  and  the  printing  of  tables, 
until  in  1475  he  was  summoned  to  Rome  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV., 
it  in  reforming  the  calendar;  but  he  died  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  his  labours  there,  not  without  suspicion  of 
his  having  been  poisoned  by  the  relatives  of  a  rival  astronomer, 
whose  errors  he  had  exposed.     Regiomontanus  did  great  service 
to  astronomy  and  mathematics,  by  collecting,  editing,  and  trans- 
lating the  works  of  the  ancient  astronomers ;  by  his  skill  in 
observing,  and  the  improvements  which  he  made  in  the  instru- 
ments used  in  his  day;  and  by  the  great  improvement  which  he 
first  introduced  into  trigonometrical   tables,  of  expressing  the 
quantities  which  they  contain  in  decimal  parts  of  the  radius. 
He  was  very  skilful  "in  the  art  of  printing,  and  commenced  a 
treatise  on  it,  which  he  did  not  live  to  finish. — W,  J.  M   I'. 

BEGNABD,  Jean  Francois,  dramatist,  satirist,  and  tra- 
veller, was  born  at  Paris  of  wealthy  parents.  The  date  of  his 
birth  is  variously  stated;  according  to  most  accounts  it  was 
1647,  according  to  the  balance  of  probability  it  was  1656.  On 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  proceeded  to  Italy  in  1676,  distin- 
guishing himself  there  alike  as  a  brilliant  man  of  society,  and 
as  a  singularly  daring  and  successful  gamester.  Revisiting  Italy 
in  1678,  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  a  lady  whom  he  styles 
Elvire ;  and  inducing  both  her  and  her  husband  to  visit  France 
in  his  company,  the  party  set  sail  in  an  English  ship  bound 
from  Civita  Vecchia  to  Toulon.  Not  far  from  Nice,  however, 
the  vessel  was  captured  by  corsairs;  and  Regnard,  who  had 
fought  gallantly  in  a  contest  which  was  fatal  to  the  English 
captain,  was  carried  with  his  companions  to  Algiers.  Their 
adventures  whilst  in  captivity  were  afterwards  related  by  Reg- 
nard in  a  charming  novellctte  called  "La  Provencale,"  in  which 
he  narrates,  with  much  sprightliness,  his  experiences  as  cook  to 
a  certain  Aclimet  Talem.  Ransomed  by  the  French  consul,  he 
took  back  with  him  to  France  the  chain  he  had  worn  as  a  slave, 
and  which  he  now  hung  up  as  an  ornament  to  his  study.  In 
April,  1681,  he  set  out  upon  a  fresh  journey,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  visited  Sweden,  Lapland,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Ger- 
many. Returning  to  Paris  in  1683,  he  obtained  a  lucrative 
situation  under  government,  and  devoted  his  leisure  to  literary 
pursuits.  Still  passionately  addicted  to  pleasure,  he  died  on  5th 
iber,  1710.  Second  only  to  those  of  Moliere,  the  comedies 
of  Regnard  are  still  well  worthy  of  perusal.  The  best  of  them 
is  "Le  Joueur."  written  in  16'J6,  and  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  French  drama.  Excellent 
also  in  their  way  are  "  Le  Distrait,"  "  Le  Legataire  Universe]," 
and  "Les  Mdnechmcs."  His  prose  account  of  his  travels  is 
remarkably  graphic  and  interesting. — \V.  J.  P. 

BEGNAULT,  Jbah  Baptists,  Baron,  a  celebrated  French 
painter,  was  born  at  Paris,  October  17,  1754  ;  served  awhile  as 
cabin-boy  on  board  a  merchant  vessel;  but  was  noticed  by  the 
painter  Jean  Bardin,  who  took  the  youth  with  him  to  Rome, 
and  taught  him  A  Begnault  worked  hard,  and  carried 

off  the  great  prize  of  the  French  Academy  by  his  painting  of 
index  and  Diogenes."     He  painted  religious,  classical,  and 
{objects  in  the  popular  manner  of  his  time.     His 
pencil  was  very  prolific,  and  he  was  considered  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  French  school ;  but  his  manner  has  now  fallen  into  dis- 
Amoog   the  most  celebrated  of  his  works  were  the 
of  Achilles,"  known  by  Bewick's  fine  engraving- 
Descent  from   the    Cross,"  painted  for  the  chapel  of 
nebleau,  but  now  in  the  Luxembourg;   the  "Death  of 
Cleopatra,"  &c.     One  of  his  noted  large  decorative  works  was 
"Napoleon  seated  on  a  Triumphal  Car,"  in  which  at  the  Bour- 
bon restoration  the  figure  of  Napoleon  was  replaced  by  that  of 
France.     Regnault  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  in 
1  796  ;  received  the  ribbon  of  the  orders  of  St.  Michael  and  the 


legion  of  honour,  and  was  created  a  baron.     He  died  at  Paris, 
November  12,  1829.— J.  T-e. 

REGULUS,  Marcus  Atii.ius,  the  Roman  hero,  was  sent 
as  consul  in  the  second  Punic  war,  256  B.C.,  to  invade  Africa. 
He  gained  several  brilliant  victories,  took  the  city  of  Tunis,  and 
menaced  Carthage  itself.  He  refused  all  reasonable  terms  of 
peace,  and  the  Carthaginians,  driven  to  despair  and  assisted  by 
the  counsels  of  the  Spartan  general,  Xanthippus,  gave  him  battle 
once  more,  and  gained  a  complete  victory,  255  B.C.  After  a 
captivity  of  five  years,  Regulus  was  sent  to  Rome  as  a  prisoner 
to  offer  terms  of  peace  from  Carthage,  on  his  promise  to  return 
if  the  treaty  was  not  concluded.  The  Romans,  mainly  guided 
by  his  advice,  rejected  the  Carthaginian  proposals  ;  and  Regulus, 
well  knowing  the  fate  that  awaited  him,  heroically  kept  his 
promise  and  returned  to  Carthage,  where  his  enemies,  exaspe- 
rated at  their  disappointment,  put  him  to  death  with  cruel 
tortures.  The  story  of  Regulus  was  a  favourite  theme  with  the 
Roman  authors,  and  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  Horace's  most 
striking  compositions.  Its  authenticity,  however,  has  been  much 
doubted  in  modern  times,  and  it  is  pronounced  a  mere  fiction  by 
Niebuhr.  There  seems,  however,  nothing  improbable  in  the  story 
itself,  while  it  is  perfectly  consonant  with  the  ideas  and  customs 
of  those  nations  and  that  age. — V.  G. 

REICHA,  Anton,  a  celebrated  musical  theorist,  was  born  at 
Prague  in  1770.  At  a  very  early  age  he  quitted  his  native 
country,  and  resided  with  his  uncle,  Joseph  Reicha,  chapel  master 
to  the  elector  of  Cologne,  at  Bonn,  where  he  received  his  educa- 
tion. When  still  a  boy  he  had  an  irresistible  propensity  for  music, 
especially  composition,  and  was  at  first  obliged  to  gratify  his 
desires  in  this  respect  without  the  knowledge  of  his  uncle.  It 
was  at  the  same  time  with  the  celebrated  Beethoven,  his  junior 
by  two  years,  and  a  native  of  Bonn,  that  he  learned  the  ele- 
ments of  the  art.  Various  books,  such  as  those  of  Marpurg, 
Kirnberger,  Sulzer,  and  Mattbeson,  served  them  for  guides.  The 
first  public  attempts  of  Reicha  in  composition,  were  some  Italian 
scenas  for  the  concerts.  These  had  such  success,  that  no  one  at 
the  court  of  Cologne  would  at  first  credit  their  being  written  by 
a  boy.  When  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  produced  his  first 
symphony.  In  1794:  he  left  Bonn  for  Hamburg,  where  he 
remained  five  years,  applying  himself  without  intermission  to  the 
study  of  his  profession.  Whilst  at  this  city  he  wrote  the  music 
of  a  French  opera,  in  two  acts,  entitled  "  Godefroy  de  Monfort," 
for  which  piece  the  manager  of  the  French  opera  there  made  him 
a  very  handsome  offer  after  hearing  its  rehearsal.  He  was,  how- 
ever, advised  to  bring  the  work  out  at  Paris,  and  accordingly 
arrived  there  in  1799,  making  his  debut  as  composer  by  a 
symphony  which  had  prodigious  success.  In  the  meantime  the 
performance  of  his  opera  was  deferred  from  time  to  time  by  the 
differences  between  the  two  theatres,  Favart  and  Feydeau.  They 
at  length  united,  and  Reicha's  composition  was  just  about  to 
appear  when  he  withdrew  it,  being  under  the  obligation  of  quitting 
Paris  for  Vienna.  It  was  in  this  city  that  he  lived  in  the  closest 
friendship  with  Haydn,  Albrechtsberger,  Salieri,  and  Beethoven. 
Amongst  the  numerous  works  which  he  composed  and  published 
at  Vienna,  were  symphonies  and  other  instrumental  pieces,  ora- 
torios, a  requiem,  &c.  He  also  brought  out  a  work,  entitled 
"  Thirty-six  Fugues  for  the  Piano,"  dedicated  to  Haydn.  These 
fugues  had  such  success,  that  the  edition  was  exhausted  within  a 
year.  It  is  probable  that  Reicha  would  never  again  have  quitted 
Vienna,  but  for  the  various  political  events  which  disturbed  the 
peace  of  that  capital  in  the  first  years  of  the  present  century, 
and  rendered  it  an  unfit  residence  for  a  man  devoted  to  peaceful 
studies.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  returned  to  Paris  in  the  year 
1808,  in  which  city  he  remained  as  one  of  the  performers  at  the 
Conservatory,  giving  instructions  in,  and  lectures  on  composition, 
at  that  great  national  establishment.  Reicha  was  a  professed 
admirer  and  follower  of  the  great  Haydn,  whom  he  has  most 
elegantly  apostrophized  in  the  poem  prefixed  to  his  before  men- 
tioned fugues.  His  merit  as  a  theorist  has  been  manifested  to 
the  world  in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  treatise  on  melody,  and 
hi  a  work  entitled  "  Cours  complet  de  Composition  Musicale,  ou 
Traite  complet  et  raisonne  d'Harmonie  Practique,"  replete  with 
the  best  rules  of  art,  and  invaluable  to  the  musical  student.  He 
died  on  the  28th  of  May,  1836.— E.  F.  R, 

*  RLICHENBACH,  Karl,  Baron  von,  a  chemist  and 
mechanist,  but  principally  known  as  the  promulgator  of  some 
original  views  on  the  subject  of  animal  magnetism,  was  born  at 
Stuttgart  on  12th  February,  1788.     He  studied  at  Tubingen, 
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where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  in  philosophy.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  a  new  German 
state  in  the  isles  of  the  South  Sea.  With  this  project  he  occu- 
pied himself  during  three  years,  but  an  arrest  and  imprisonment 
by  the  French  government  caused  him  to  turn  his  energies  in 
another  direction.  He  commenced  the  study  of  the  application 
of  science  to  the  industrial  arts,  and  visited  in  turn  the  principal 
factories  of  France  and  Germany.  In  1821,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Count  de  Salm,  he  established  a  number  of  factories  in 
Moravia,  and  rapidly  amassed  a  large  fortune.  He  received  the 
dignity  of  baron  from  the  king  of  Wurtemburg.  As  a  scientific 
man,  Von  Reichenbach  is  known  as  the  author  of  the  first 
geological  monograph  which  appeared  in  Austria — "  Geological 
Researches  in  Moravia,"  Vienna,  1834;  and  as  a  chemical  dis- 
coverer. He  discovered  paraffin  in  1831,  and  creosote  in  1833. 
He  is  also  a  great  authority  on  meteoric  bodies,  of  which  he 
possesses  one  of  the  finest  collections  in  the  world.  He  has 
attracted  most  attention,  however,  although  his  scientific  repu- 
tation has  been  proportionately  lessened,  by  his  supposed  dis- 
covery of  a  new  imponderable  force  in  nature,  which  he  calls  Od. 
On  the  subject  of  the  od  force  he  has  published  several  works, 
the  principal  of  which  was  translated  into  English  by  the  late 
Dr.  William  Gregory,  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  university 
of  Edinburgh.  Von  Reichenbach  describes  the  od  force  as 
analogous  to  electricity  and  magnetism,  and  as  widely  diffused 
throughout  nature.  To  it  he  attributes  the  sympathies  and 
antipathies  which  men  feel  towards  each  other,  and  the  various 
objects  about  them.  He  believes  that  the  od  force  may  be  seen 
in  the  form  of  an  undulating  light,  but  that  there  are  only 
certain  persons  who  are  capable  of  perceiving  it.  To  these  he 
gives  the  name  of  sensi/ive.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  his  views 
have  been  received  with  distrust  and  ridicule  by  the  majority  of 
scientific  men,  and  he  has  not  shrunk  from  engaging  in  literary 
warfare  in  behalf  of  his  favourite  theories.  Von  Reichenbach 
has  been  a  great  scientific  collector.  Besides  his  collection  of 
meteorites  above  referred  to,  he  has  in  his  chateau  at  Reisenberg 
the  magnificent  herbarium  of  Sieber,  containing  plants  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe.— F.  C.  W. 

REICHSTADT,  Duke  of.     See  Napoleon  II. 

REID,  John,  M.D.,  Chandos  professor  of  anatomy  and 
medicine  in  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  was  born  at  Bath- 
gate, Linlithgowshire,  in  1809.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  and  having  made  choice  of  the  medical 
profession,  he  spent  five  years  in  the  study  of  the  usual  branches 
of  the  healing  art,  and  in  1830  obtained  the  diploma  of  surgeon 
and  physician.  His  first  situation  was  that  of  clerk  or  assistant- 
physician  in  the  clinical  wards  of  the  Edinburgh  infirmary.  In 
1831  he  repaired  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  his 
studies  in  the  medical  schools  of  that  city.  On  his  return  to 
Scotland  in  1832  he  was  sent  to  Dumfries,  along  with  other 
three  Edinburgh  physicians,  to  assist  in  staying  the  frightful 
ravages  of  cholera  in  that  town.  He  then  became,  in  1833,  a 
partner  in  the  school  of  anatomy  in  Old  Surgeons'  hall,  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  acquired  a  very  high  reputation  as  a  laborious 
and  skilful  demonstrator,  and  published  several  able  essays  on 
professional  subjects.  His  next  situation  was  that  of  lecturer 
on  physiology  in  the  Extra-academical  medical  school.  In  1838 
he  was  appointed  pathologist  to  the  Royal  infirmary  of  Edin- 
burgh. In  1841  he  was  chosen  professor  of  anatomy  in  the 
university  of  St.  Andrews,  and  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  that 
chair,  commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  comparative  anatomy 
and  physiology,  which  attracted  great  attention.  He  also 
undertook  researches  into  the  natural  history  of  the  marine 
animals  on  the  Fife  coast,  and  in  1848  published  a  collection  of 
his  essays  under  the  title  of  "  Physiological,  Anatomical,  and 
Pathological  Researches,"  a  volume  which  has  been  said,  on  high 
authority,  to  contain  more  original  matter  and  sound  physiology 
than  will  be  found  in  any  medical  work  that  has  issued  from  the 
British  press  for  many  years.  In  the  midst  of  these  valuable 
labours,  Dr.  Reid  was  attacked  by  cancer  in  the  tongue;  and  after 
a  year  and  a  half  of  intense  suffering  he  died  in  1849,  in  the  for- 
tieth year  of  his  age.  Dr.  J.  H.  Bennet  says,  "  As  a  physiologist 
Dr.  Reid  may  be  considered  to  have  been  unsurpassed."  A  most 
interesting  biography  of  this  accomplished  and  amiable  man  has 
been  written  by  his  friend  Dr.  George  Wilson. — J.  T. 

REID,  Thomas,  a  Scottish  professor  and  celebrated  philo- 
sopher, whose  manner  of  thinking  and  doctrine  were  eminently 
illustrative  of  the  sober  sagacity  and  cautious  conservatism  of 


opinion  which  distinguish  the  national  mind  of  Scotland.  He 
was  born  among  the  Grampians,  in  the  remote  moorland  parish 
of  Strachan  in  Kincardineshire,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1710.  His 
life — passed  in  its  early  part  in  the  homely  seclusion  of  the 
country  manse,  and  afterwards  in  the  academic  quiet  of  two 
provincial  universities — formed  an  important  element  in  the 
course  of  modern  thought,  at  a  time  when  the  results  of  the 
Cartesian  and  Lockian  movements  in  speculative  philosophy 
were  exposed  to  the  criticism  of  David  Hume,  and  when  faith 
in  truths  which  transcend  sense  and  worldly  prudence  was  some- 
how notably  in  a  state  of  decay.  By  birth  and  training,  as  well 
as  by  constitutional  temperament,  Thomas  Reid  was  a  genuine 
specimen  of  the  inbred  realism  of  a  strong  Scottish  mind  and 
character,  with  practical  insight  much  in  excess  of  speculative 
subtilty  or  idealizing  tendencies.  Through  his  father  he  was  of 
a  long  presbyterian  or  ecclesiastical  descent,  and  was  connected 
by  his  mother  with  the  Gregorys — the  most  illustrious  scientific 
ancestry  which  Scotland  could  supply.  The  father  of  Reid  was 
for  fifty  years  minister  of  the  parish  of  Strachan,  respected 
in  the  surrounding  Highlands  for  his  piety  and  prudence  and 
simplicity  of  manners,  and  not  destitute  of  those  intellectual 
tastes  which  he  inherited  from  his  ancestors  and  transmitted  to 
his  son.  The  philosopher  was  eminently  a  son  of  the  Scottish 
manse.  The  three  successive  ministers  of  Banchory  Ternan,  in 
the  period  which  immediately  followed  the  Reformation,  were 
the  son,  grandson,  and  great-grandson  of  Reid  of  Pitfoddels  in 
Aberdeenshire ;  and  the  last  of  these  was  the  great-grandfather 
of  Thomas  Reid.  His  mother  was  Margaret,  daughter  of  David 
Gregory  of  Kinnairdie  in  Banffshire,  sister  of  the  Savilian  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy  at  Oxford  (well  known  as  the  friend  of 
Newton),  and  of  the  mathematical  professors  in  Edinburgh  and 
St.  Andrews,  by  whom  the  Newtonian  philosophy  was  introduced 
into  the  Scottish  universities.  Thomas  Reid  was  educated  in 
the  manse  of  Strachan,  in  the  neighbouring  parish  school  of 
Kincardine  O'Neil,  and  in  the  Marischal  college  of  Aberdeen, 
which  last  he  entered  in  1722,  at  the  age  of  twelve.  Patient 
industry  more  than  brilliant  intelligence  marked  these  early 
years;  and,  with  a  true  insight  into  his  character,  the  parish 
schoolmaster  is  said  to  have  predicted  that  "  he  would  turn  out 
to  be  a  man  of  good  and  well-wearing  parts."  At  Marischal 
college  his  philosophical  master,  for  the  term  of  three  years,  was 
Dr.  George  Turnbull,  author,  among  other  books,  of  an  ethical 
treatise  published  in  1740,  which  professes  to  apply  the  induc- 
tive theory  to  researches  in  human  nature;  and  whose  prelections 
may  thus  have  suggested  the  method  afterwards  adopted  by  his 
celebrated  pupil.  Reid  took  his  master's  degree  in  1726,  and 
devoted  the  following  years  to  the  usual  course  of  theological 
study.  Like  his  contemporary  Kant,  he  studied  for  the  church, 
and,  unlike  Kant,  he  had  the  experience  of  many  years  in  the 
duties  of  a  country  pastor.  After  a  few  years'  residence  in  his 
university  in  the  capacity  of  librarian,  and  a  year  of  wandering 
among  men  of  letters  and  science  in  London,  Oxford,  and  Cam- 
bridge, he  was  presented  in  1737,  by  the  King's  college  of 
Aberdeen,  to  the  neighbouring  parish  of  New  Machar,  in  which 
the  fifteen  following  years  of  his  life  were  spent.  Here  he  settled 
in  marriage,  and  the  example  of  his  well-ordered  domestic  life 
gradually  multiplied  itself,  by  sympathy,  in  a  neighbourhood 
where  he  at  first  encountered  violent  opposition,  through  aversion 
to  the  law  of  patronage,  but  in  which  his  useful  ministry  sc 
conquered  popular  prejudice  that  his  departure  was  the  occasion 
of  universal  sorrow.  Thomas  Reid,  in  the  rural  parish  of  New 
Machar,  was  unknown  to  the  great  world  of  thought  and  letters, 
but  his  time  there,  we  are  informed,  "  was  spent  in  the  most 
intense  study ;  more  particularly  in  a  careful  examination  of  the 
laws  of  external  perception,  and  of  the  other  principles  which  form 
the  groundwork  of  human  knowledge."  It  was  in  one  of  the 
first  years  of  Reid's  ministry  at  New  Machar  that  Hume's 
Treatise  of  Human  Nature  was  given  to  the  world,  and  the 
country  pastor  was  induced  by  its  paradoxes,  as  he  tells  us, 
to  "call  in  question  the  principles  commonly  received  with 
regard  to  the  human  understanding,"  from  which  the  sceptical 
consequences  of  Hume  were  drawn.  Some  of  his  intellectual 
pursuits  at  this  time  are  disclosed  in  his  first  publication,  a  paper 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  for  1748, 
entitled  an  "  Essay  on  Quantity,"  which  was  occasioned  by 
reading  the  work  of  Dr.  Hutcheson  of  Glasgow,  in  which  simple 
and  compound  ratios  are  applied  to  virtue  and  merit.  Reid, 
like  Descartes  aud  Kant,  was  distinguished  in  the  early  part  of 


his  life  bv  affinity  for  mathematical  studies,  which  in  both  was 
gndoa  ated  by  devotion  to  metaphysical  and  moral 

,  '  This  brief'-  Essay  on  Quantity,"  published  in  his 
thirty-eighth  year,  indicates  the  period  of  transition.      Like 
t,  imd  many  other  metaphysicians,  his   intellectual 
ad  this  tract  was  bis  only  contribution 
to  literature  till  he  was  nearly  sixty.     In  17.V-'  Reid  exchanged 
Uacbar  for  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  King's 
nrseofinstruction,according 
,   8,  embraced  mathematics  and  physics, 
:  d  moral  philosophy— the  academical  division 
•ar  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  not  being  then  practised  in  King's 
lean  he  engaged  with  his  characteristic  patient 
iemical  and  other  literary  labour.    He  was  an  active 
>  illeagues  in  academical  reform.    An  extension 
of  the  college  session  from  five  to  seven  months,  the  elevation  of 
the  humanity  or  Latin  class,  and  the  union  of  some  of  the 
smaller  bursaries,  are  mentioned  among  his  achievements  in  this 
department.    The  extended  session,  however,  after  trial  of  a  few 
was  abandoned,  as  un suited  to  the  circumstances  of  very 
many  Scottish  students.     At  Aberdeen,  Reid  was  a  founder  of  a 
literary  society  or  club,  which  met  weekly  during  several  years, 
and  proved  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  deyelopment  and  expres- 
sion of  that  love  for  letters  and  philosophy  which  distinguished 
I  enshire  in  the  middle  and  towards  the  end  of  last  century. 
'•  The  number  of  valuable  works,"  says  Mr.  Stewart,  "  which 
I  nearly  about  the  same  time  from  individuals  connected 
with   this  institution,  more  particularly  the  writings  of  Reid, 
Gregory,  Campbell,  Beattie,  and  Gerard,  furnish  the  best  pane- 
on  the  enlightened  views  of  those  under  whose  direction 
it  was  originally  formed."     One  of  these  works  was  the  first 
elaborate  publication  of  Dr.  Reid — the  "Inquiry  into  the  Human 
Mind  on  the  Principles  of  Common  Sense,"  published  in  1764, 
in  which  he  presents  the  fruits  of  many  years  of  patient  thought, 
ripened  by  intercourse  with  his  philosophical  associates  at  Aber- 
deen.     The  publication  of  the  "  Inquiry  "  was  his  first  public 
i  vindication  of  the  common  reason  of  men  against  the 
scepticism  of  David  Hume.     "  For  my  own  satisfaction," 
he  tells  us,  with  reference  to  the  "  Inquiry,"  "  I  entered  into  a 
serious  examination  of  the  principles  upon  which  this  sceptical 
.  is  built,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  it  leans 
with  its  whole  weight  upon  the  received  hypothesis  that  nothing 
is  perceived  but  what  is  in  the  mind  which  perceives  it ;  that 
we  do  not  really  perceive  things  that  are  external,  hut  only 
I  images  and  pictures  of  them  imprinted  upon  the  mind, 
which  are  called  impressions  and  ideas.    If  this  be  true,  supposing 
certain  ideas  and  impressions  to  exist  in  my  mind,  I  cannot, 
from  their  existence,  infer  the  existence  of  anything  else ;  my 
impressions  and  ideas  are  the  only  existences  of  which  I  can 
have  any  knowledge  or  conception ;  and  they  are  such  fleeting 
and  transitory  beings  that  they  can  have  no  existence  at  all,  any 
longer  than  I  am  conscious  of  them.     ...     I  thought  it 
unreasonable,  upon  the  authority  of  philosophers,  to  admit  a 
hypothesis  which,  in  my  opinion,  overturns  all  philosophy,  all 
religion  and  virtue,  and  all  common  sense ;  and  finding  that  all 
-terns  concerning  the  human  understanding  which  I  was 
acquainted  with,  were  built  upon  this  hypothesis,  I  resolved  to 
inquire  into  this  subject  anew,  without  regard  to  any  hypothesis." 
■  Inquiry  "  contains  the  fruit  of  this  investigation  into  the 
groundwork  of  our  knowledge,  so  far  only  as  regards  the  five 
external  senses.      It   attracted    general   attention,    and   Reid 
was  immediately  appointed  to  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  jn 
the  unrrersit)  ,,,-,  vacant  in  1764  by  the  resignation 

of  Adam  Smith,  and  which  had  previously  been  occupied  by 
Hutcheson  and  CarmichaeL  Associated  with  distinguished  col- 
leagues, Ola  e  scene  of  the  thirty-two  years  of  his 
life  which  remained.  Of  these  nearly  twenty  were  devoted  to 
the  public  duties  of  his  professorship,  and  the'others  to  the  pre- 
paration, in  comparative  retirement,  of  those  philosophical  works 
which  contain  the  summary  of  his  metaphysical  and  ethical 
doctrine.  Dugald  Stewart,  his  biographer,  and  successor  as  the 
represcntath  ,  in  Scotland,  was  one  of 
his  pupils  at  Glasgow  in  1772.  Reid's  only  publication  while 
he  was  engaged  in  the  public  duties  of  bis  1 11  , .  was  a 
brief  account  of  the  Logic  of  Aristotle,  which  appeared  originally 
in  1774,  in  the  form  of  an  appendix  to  his  friend  Lord  I 
Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man.  In  this).  i:!>csthe 
contents  of  the  several  treatises  of  the  Organon.     While  its 


illustrate  the  comparatively  low  state  of  Aristotelian 
criticism  in  Scotland  ninety  years  ago,  it  is  interesting  as  one  of 
the  few  works  bearing  on  Formal  Logic  given  to  the  world  by 
Scottish  philosophy,  previously  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton.  The  two 
most  comprehensive  of  all  Reid's  philosophical  works,  appeared 
in  the  period  of  literary  leisure  which  he  had  reserved  for  the 
closing  years  of  his  life — his  "  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers 
of  Man,"  and  his  "Essays  on  the  Active  Powers  of  the  Human 
Mind."  The  first  named  of  these  works  was  published  in  1785, 
and  contains  a  summary  of  what  he  taught  in  mental  or  meta- 
physical philosophy,  including  the  theory  of  external  perception 
in  particular,  and  of  common  sense  or  the  first  principles  of 
knowledge  and  belief  in  general,  along  with  his  criticisms  of  the 
hypothesis  of  ideal  or  representative  knowledge  in  various  forms 
which  it  had  assumed.  The  "  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers  " 
followed  in  1788,  containing  a  survey  of  the  general  field  of  ethics, 
including  an  analysis  of  the  mechanical,  animal,  and  rational 
principles  of  action,  and  discussions  on  the  theories  of  free  will  and 
moral  approbation.  Reid's  last  contribution  to  literature,  which 
was  prepared  only  a  year  or  two  before  his  death  (probably  ;n 
1794),  was  a  historical  account  of  the  university  of  Glasgow, 
containing  evidence  of  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  theory  and 
gradual  development  of  the  academical  institutions  of  Europe, 
and  prepared,  "  in  name  of  the  principal  and  professors  of  the 
university,"  for  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scot- 
land. The  various  wrorks  of  Reid  enumerated  above,  together 
with  some  valuable  letters  written  by  the  philosopher,  during 
his  residence  in  Glasgow,  to  Drs.  Andrew  and  David  Skene  of 
Aberdeen,  Lord  Karnes,  Dr.  James  Gregory,  and  others,  on 
interesting  questions  in  physics  and  metaphysics,  are  contained 
in  Sir  William  Hamilton's  collected  edition  of  the  works  of  Reid 
—  a  collection  which,  with  the  editor's  notes  and  dissertations,  is 
probably  the  most  valuable  contribution  which  British  intellect 
has  yet  made  to  the  discussions  of  mental  philosophy.  The 
interval  between  the  first  and  the  last  of  Reid's  philosophical 
works  amounts  to  no  less  than  forty  years,  although  he  had 
attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-eight  before  he  ventured  to  appear 
as  an  author.  Mathematical  problems,  the  intellectual  exercise 
of  his  youth,  were  the  amusement  of  his  wise  and  benignant  old 
age,  which  was  closed  at  Glasgow  on  the  7th  of  October,  1796, 
in  his  eighty-seventh  year. 

The  metaphysical  philosophy  of  Reid  was  a  moderate  and 
sober  recoil,  on  the  part  of  the  British  philosophy  originated  by 
Locke,  against  the  sceptical  paralysis  of  all  philosophy  promoted 
by  David  Hume — the  most  subtile  intellectualist  bred  in  Locke's 
school.  In  its  chronological  development,  as  well  as  in  its 
general  aim,  it  coincides  with  the  professedly  antisceptical  move- 
ment which  Kant  originated  in  Germany.  The  same  decade  which 
gave  birth  in  Glasgow  to  the  "Essays"  on  the  Intellectual  and 
the  Active  Powers,  witnessed  the  publication  of  the  Critiques 
of  Pure  and  Practical  Reason  by  the  philosopher  of  Konigsberg. 
And  the  "Common  Sense"  of  Reid  corresponds  to  the  Reason, 
pure  and  practical,  of  Kant;  although  the  Scottish  metaphysician, 
overlooking  the  more  subtile  analysis  of  the  pure  or  speculative 
Reason,  describes  and  employs,  under  the  name  of  Common 
Sense,  those  feelings  and  tendencies  which  sway  the  conduct  of 
the  mass  of  mankind.  But  the  spirit  and  method,  and  also  the 
central  problem,  of  the  Scottish  and  German  leaders  of  the 
reactionary  conservative  philosophy  of  last  century,  were  in  many 
ways  different.  Reid  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  tentative 
spirit  of  experimental  research,  natural  to  the  island  of  Bacon, 
Newton,  and  Locke.  He  aimed  at  utility  more  than  speculative 
refinement,  of  which  he  was  constitutionally  incapable.  Kant, 
charged  with  the  idealizing  rationalism  natural  to  his  country- 
men, and  to  the  school  of  Leibnitz,  constructs  a  more  lofty  and 
ingeniously  adjusted  edifice,  which  brings  within  his  mental 
vision  problems  of  which  Reid  had  no  conception.  The  starting 
point  of  Reid  was  the  current  scepticism,  as  he  regarded  it, 
about  the  world  given  in  the  external  senses;  the  starting  point 
of  Kant  was  Hume's  sceptical  inferences  in  regard  to  causation. 
The  regulative  conception  of  Kant's  speculative  philosophy  is 
accordingly  the  theory  of  causation  ;  the  basis  of  the  philosophy 
of  Reid  is  the  Fact  of  External  Perception.  The  key  to  Reid's 
whole  philosophy  may  be  given  in  his  own  words.  "  The  doc- 
trine of  ideas,"  he  tells  us  (writing  in  1785),  "  I  once  believed  so 
firmly  as  to  embrace  the  whole  of  Berkeley's  system  in  consequence 
of  it;  till,  finding  other  consequences  follow  from  it,  which  gave 
rr.e  more  uneasiness  than  the  want  of  a  material  world,  it  came 
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into  my  mind,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  to  put  the  question  to 
myself — 'What  evidence  have  I  for  tliii  doctrine,  that  all  the 
objects  of  my  knowledge  are  ideas  in  my  own  mind?'  From 
that  time  to  the  present  I  have  heen  candidly  and  impartially, 
as  I  think,  seeking  for  the  evidence  of  this  principle,  but  can 
find  none,  excepting  the  authority  of  philosophers." — (Essays  on 
Intellectual  Poivers,  Essay  ii.  ch.  10.)  "  The  merit  of  what  you 
are  pleased  to  call  my  philosophy,"  says  Reid,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Gregory,  "  lies,  I  think,  chiefly  in  having  called  in  question  the 
common  theory  of  ideas  or  images  of  things  in  the  mind  being 
the  only  objects  of  thought — a  theory  founded  on  natural  preju- 
dices, and  so  universally  received  as  to  be  interwoven  with  the 
structure  of  language.  Yet  were  I  to  give  you  a  detail  of  what 
led  me  to  call  in  question  this  theory,  after  I  had  long  held  it 
as  self-evident  and  unquestionable,  you  would  think  as  I  do, 
that  there  was  much  of  chance  in  the  matter.  The  discovery 
was  the  birth  of  time,  not  of  genius ;  and  Berkeley  and  Hume 
did  more  to  bring  it  to  light  than  the  man  that  hit  upon  it.  I 
think  there  is  hardly  anything  that  can  be  called  mine  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  mind,  which  does  not  follow  with  ease  from 
the  detection  of  this  prejudice." 

How  is  this?  Why  should  scepticism  emanate  from  this 
"  prejudice,"  and  in  what  way  is  scepticism  deprived  of  its  power 
by  the  "  detection  "  of  the  prejudice  ?  What  body  of  metaphy- 
sical doctrine,  different  from  the  view  of  the  understanding  given 
by  Des  Cartes,  Malebranche,  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume  has 
Beid  derived  from  his  "  discovery  "  of  the  unsoundness  of  the 
philosophical  hypothesis  of  ideas  ?  A  sufficient  answer  to  these 
questions  should  afford  us  a  full  insight  into  Reid's  philosophy. 
The  professed  result  of  that  philosophy  is  to  uncover,  as  it  were, 
the  genuine  or  common  reason  of  man,  through  an  attentive 
study  of  the  natural  operations  of  the  human  mind,  and  to 
substitute  what  is  thus  uncovered  for  the  artificial  hypothesis 
of  ideas  (with  its  latent  scepticism)  by  which  it  had  been  over- 
laid. It  is  a  vindication  of  our  spontaneous  faith  in  perceived 
reality,  in  the  form  of  a  return  to  that  faith  through  reflec- 
tion. It  was  in  its  account  of  perception  through  the  senses 
that,  according  to  Reid,  our  spontaneous  mental  experience  was 
primarily  overlaid  by  the  philosophical  hypothesis  of  a  sense- 
perception  only  of  ideas  which  have  no  existence  at  all  out  of 
the  perceiving  mind.  It  is  our  genuine  sense-perception,  accord- 
ingly, that  Reid  first  of  all  sets  himself  to  recover  by  reflection 
and  describe.  Having  expelled  the  ideal  illusion  from  that 
quarter,  he  hopes,  with  comparative  ease,  to  track  out  the  ele- 
ment of  reality  in  every  other  department  of  consciousness,  and 
to  exhibit  in  their  native  strength  the  practical  principles  which 
constitute  the  unvitiated  common  reason  of  mankind.  Reid 
thinks  he  has  found,  by  patient  study  of  his  own  mental  opera- 
tions, that,  in  external  sense,  we  are  all,  and  know  ourselves  to 
be,  in  immediate  or  conscious  intercourse  with  real  external 
things,  and  not  merely  with  transient  images  or  representations 
of  them  ;  that  in  smell,  taste,  hearing,  touch,  and  seeing,  we  have 
not  merely  special  orders  of  sensations,  dependent  on  our  con- 
sciousness of  them,  but  also  in  each  a  perception  of  something 
that  may  exist  when  it  is  not  smelled,  tasted,  heard,  touched,  or 
seen.  No  sufficient  philosophical  reasonings,  he  is  certain,  have 
been,  or  can  be,  offered  to  disturb  this  finding  of  an  experience 
common  to  men.  This  experience  being  accepted  in  its  original 
integrity,  we  have,  within  the  range  of  our  immediate  perception, 
without  any  help  from  reasoning,  a  world  that  is  real  and  not 
merely  ideal — that  exists  independently  of  our  consciousness  or 
perception  of  it — that  does  not  need  the  help  of  a  representative 
faculty  to  bring  it  within  the  range  of  our  perception,  while  our 
perception  of  it  supplies  materials  to  the  representative  faculty 
in  its  own  legitimate  sphere.  This  analysis  of  external  sense, 
professedly  in  the  light  of  the  common  reason  of  men,  is  the 
type  of  Reid's  teaching,  in  which  he  applies  to  the  mental  opera- 
tions generally  the  method  which  enabled  him  to  detect  the 
element  of  external  reality  in  the  operations  of  sense.  He  discards 
as  mere  hypothesis  the  immediate  universe  of  the  philosophers, 
made  up  of  ideas,  and  which  exists  only  in  the  mind  that  perceives 
it.  He  traces  out  the  indications  of  a  real,  material  and  moral 
universe,  which  exists  independently  of  the  conscious  mind,  but 
is  partially  revealed  to  us  in  and  through  the  operations  of  our 
various  faculties — i.e.,  in  our  spontaneous  or  common-sense 
beliefs,  concerning  the  present,  the  past,  and  the  future — indica- 
tions which  we  are  prepared  to  receive  as  fundamental  facts  in 
philosophy,  when  we  substitute  submission  to  our  mental  expe- 
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rience  in  the  place  of  hypothetical  systems,  reared  on  the  artifi- 
cial and  unsubstantial  foundation  of  ideas  which  exist  only  in  the 
mind  that  perceives  them. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether,  in  his  theory  of  external 
perception,  Reid  fairly  hit  the  blot  in  the  scepticism  of  last  cen- 
tury, and  still  more  whether  his  method  and  its  results  are  the 
adequate  corrective  of  the  scepticism  of  this  age.  The  philosophy 
which  imposes  upon  all  thinking  men,  as  a  preliminary  duty, 
the  production  of  inductive  or  deductive  proof  of  a  world  of 
real  things,  resembling  a  world  of  merely  transient  ideas  or 
representations  given  to  us  in  sense,  and  which  subsides  into 
scepticism  when  this  proof  cannot  be  produced,  is,  it  may  be 
granted,  hollow  and  unsound.  And,  so  far  as  Reid  corrects  this 
assumption,  and  accepts  the  real  as  already  given  in  external 
sense,  he  has  served  philosophy  well.  He  has  brought  men  back 
from  the  abstractions  of  philosophy  to  the  realises  of  life, 
removing  an  injurious  excrescence,  and  simplifying  speculation 
and  physical  science.  But  his  extreme  reaction  against  the 
imaginary  consequences  of  Berkeleyism,  has  perhaps  carried  him 
to  an  extreme  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  aim  of  Reid  and 
Berkeley  was  in  fact  the  same,  viz.,  a  restoration  of  philosophical 
belief,  by  the  rejection  of  the  hypothesis  of  a  representative 
knowledge  in  sense.  They  differ  in  their  account  of  what  the 
real  and  ultimate  thing  is  which  is  given  in  sense.  Is  it,  or  is 
it  not,  ideal,  i.e.,  dependent  on  the  mind  that  perceives  it?  Are 
the  "real  things"  of  sense  as  transient  as  the  consciousness  of 
them?  If  a  critical  experience  of  our  sense-consciousness  deter- 
mines that  they  are,  or  at  least  that  for  ought  we  can  tell  they 
may  be,  then  our  belief  and  knowledge  of  an  external  universe  of 
other  minds,  and  our  physical  sciences  of  the  "  ideas"  of  sense, 
may  remain  as  firm  as  on  the  opposite  hypothesis — our  manner  of 
conceiving  and  speaking  about  things  only  being  in  some  respects 
changed.  Berkeley  and  Reid  between  them  helped  to  develope 
the  philosophical  discovery — that  the  very  objects  given  in  sense 
are  the  real  things  of  the  sensible  world.  The  best  philosophers 
seem  now  satisfied  to  leave  in  abeyance,  in  the  meantime,  the 
ulterior  question — Are  the  real  things,  thus  immediately  given  in 
sense,  transient  and  ideal  things,  which  are  nevertheless  evolved 
in  that  regular  order  on  which  human  life  and  action  depend ; 
or  are  they  also  in  themselves  things  permanent  and  independent 
of  perception?  They  are  willing,  at  the  present  stage,  to  waive 
this  question,  provided  that,  whether  transient  or  permanent  in 
themselves,  these  "things  given  in  sense"  are  recognized  as  the 
sufficient  door  of  entrance  to  all  the  treasures  of  nature  and  man 
— of  physical  and  moral  science.  The  beliefs  which  constitute 
the  common  sense  or  reason  of  mankind  are  those  in  which  men 
think  and  feel  sufficiently  alike  to  form  strong  regulative  prin- 
ciples, which  restrain  the  eccentricities  and  paradoxes  of  indi- 
viduals. Now,  is  it  necessary,  it  may  be  asked,  to  treat  the 
opinion  that  the  real  thing  given  in  sense  is  (as  it  seems  to  be 
in  our  phenomenal  consciousness)  dependent  on  being  perceived, 
as  an  individual  paradox,  which  must  be  crashed,  in  order  to 
maintain  our  confidence  in  the  common  faith  of  mankind?  The 
fact  is  that,  in  regard  to  this  opinion,  while  speculative  men 
differ,  the  mass  of  mankind  do  not  seem  to  have  any  judgment 
at  all.  They  do  not  raise  a  question  so  subtile  and  speculative. 
The  actions  and  opinions  of  men  may  be  practically  governed 
by  a  strong  intellectual  force,  which  restrains  individual  eccen- 
tricities on  all  matters  within  its  sphere,  and  which  gravitates 
towards  reality,  without  determining  or  even  conceiving  unprac- 
tical questions  of  speculative  metaphysics  about  the  Real.  It 
is  away  from  this  question  about  the  essence  of  the  sense- 
given  world,  that  the  controversies  with  scepticism  in  the  pre- 
sent age  are  to  be  found.  Not  what  is  the  sense-given  material 
in  itself,  but  how  far  may  we  go  in  the  moral  interpretation  of 
what  is  signified  by  that  given  material,  whatever  it  may  be,  is 
the  question  around  which  our  now  current  questions  circulate. 
In  meeting  them,  while  we  feel  the  great  value  of  Reid's  strong 
common  sense  and  shrewd  insight  into  his  own  conscious  expe- 
rience, we  are  apt  to  complain  of  his  defective  familiarity  with 
that  higher  conscious  experience,  which  is  represented  by  the  great 
philosophical  systems  of  the  past  and  present.  He  is  disposed 
to  put  aside  that  mass  of  philosophical  speculation  as  mere 
hypothesis,  and  to  accept  the  uncritical  experience  of  the  many, 
instead  of  drawing  from  each  great  system  fresh  light  for  the 
interpretation  of  his  own  conscious  experience,  fresh  help  in  the 
struggle  with  our  original  intellectual  corruption,  and  aid  in  the 
gradual  approximation  to  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  divine 
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fen  of  human  to  divine  science, 
which  goes  on  from  age  to  age.    The  want  of  a  genuine  historical 

criticism   of  philosophical  opinions  and  systems  IS,   .after  the 
example  of  Rod,  a  characteristic  defect  in  Scottish  philosophy. 
philosophy  of  licid— ill  addition  to  Ins  own 
,:ive  criticism  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton— tlie  reader 
may  examine,  among  much  besides  in  subsequent  literature,  the 
>m  of  Priestley,  the  more  recent  comments  of 
Ihomas  Brown,   and  Rover  Collard,  arid  the 
I    iusin.— A.  C.  F. 
BEID,  Sib  William.  Major-general,  was  the  son  of  the 
minister  of  8  Fn%i  :llld  was  bom  in  17'jL    .:Ani'r 

completing  his  early  education  he  made  choice  of  the  military 
»nd  was  entered  as  a  cadet  at  Woolwich  He 
received  his  first  commission  in  1800  as  a  lieutenant  of  the 
royal  engineers,  and  served  with  distinction  under  the  duke  of 
Wellington  throughout  the  Peninsular  war,  in  which  he  received 
several  wounds.  *  He  took  part  in  the  bombardment  of  Algiers 
in  isi»;.     B  gently  sent  out  to  Barbadoes  in  1832 

as  captain  of  the  engineers,  who  were  employed  in  re-erecting 
the  government  buildings  blown  down  by  the  hurricane  of  1831. 
He  next  sought  and  obtained  a  command  under  Sir  De  Lacy 
Evans  in  the  ill-fated  British  auxiliary  expedition  to  Spain. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  devoted  his  undivided  attention 
to  the  subject  of  storms,  which  had  first  attracted  his  notice 
while  serving  in  the  Windward  islands,  and  in  1838  he  pub- 
lished his  celebrated  work  under  the  title  of— "  An  Attempt 
to  develop  the  Law  of  Storms."  Lord  Glenelg,  who  was  at 
that  time  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  was  so  much  struck 
with  the  work  that,  unsolicited,  he  appointed  the  author,  with 
whom  he  was  personally  unacquainted,  to  the  government  of 
Bermuda.  Colonel  Reid  set  himself  zealously  to  promote  the 
improvement  of  the  island  by  the  erection  of  buildings,  the  esta- 
blishment of  public  institutions,  and  the  introduction  of  a  better 
system  of  agriculture,  so  that  the  appearance  of  the  country 
became  completely  changed.  His  services  were  rewarded  by  the 
appointment  in  1816  to  the  government  of  the  Windward  islands. 
He  discharged  the  duties  of  this  office  with  his  accustomed 
energy  and  zeal,  but  resigned  it  in  1848  in  consequence  of  the 
home  government  having  reversed  a  decision  of  his,  of  which 
they  at  first  approved.  He  published  in  1849  the  result,  of  his 
investigations  respecting  his  favourite  subject  during  his  resi- 
dence in  the  Windward  islands,  under  the  title  of — "  The  Pro- 
gress of  the  Development  of  the  Law  of  Storms."  In  1851  he 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Great  Exhibition,  and  contributed  greatly  by  his  tact  and  his 
administrative  ability  to  the  success  of  that  undertaking.  As  soon 
as  this  important  task  was  completed  he  was  made  a  K.C.B., 
and  intrusted  with  the  government  of  Malta.  In  this  new  post 
his  wise  and  vigorous  rule  gained  him  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  and  the  approbation  of  the  government,  at  whose  wish 
his  period  of  service  was  prolonged  beyond  the  usual  term.  He 
had  just  returned  home  with  the  rank  of  major-general,  when 
he  died  in  October,  1858.  Sir  William  Reid  was  an  honourable 
and  upright  man,  modest,  retiring,  and  amiable,  but  firm,  and 
a  sagacious,  high-minded  administrator. — J.  T. 

REIMAIM'S.  Hermann  Samuel,  the  famous  author  of  the 
"  Wolfeiibiittel  Fragments,"  bora  at  Hamburg,  22nd  December, 
1694.  After  completing  his  studies  at  Jena,  and  travelling 
through  Belgium  and  England,  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the 
isium  at  W'ismar  (1723),  and  in  1727  obtained  the  pro- 
fessorships oi  .1  mathematics  in  the  Hamburg  gym- 
nasium, the  duties  of  which  he  most  honourably  discharged  till 
his  death  on  the  1st  March,  1705.  He  was  a  man  of  solid  and 
extensive  learning,  which  he  particularly  exhibited  in  his  edition 
of  "  Dio  Cassius  "  (begun  by  Fabricius") ;  and  at  the  same  time 
a  profound  and  independent  thinker.  His  works  on  natural 
religion,  on  the  "  Kunr-ttriebc  der  Thiere,"  and  his  "  Vernunft- 
lehre,"  went  through  several  editions.  His  fame,  however,  chiefly 
rests  on  the  so-called  "  WolfenbUttel  Fragments,"  which  by 
their  author  were  never  intended  for  publication,  but  only  to  be 
circulated  in  MS.  among  his  friends.  But  Lessing  having  procured 
a  copy,  published  it  as  the  work  of  an  unknown  writer  found  in 
the  Wolfenbitttel  library  (1777- 78).  The  authorship  of  Rehnarus, 
however,  has  since  been  fully  established.  We  need  scarcely  add 
that  these  fragments  contain  the  severest  deistical  attacks  on 
revelation,  and  gave  rise  to  the  dispute  between  Lessing  and 
Johann  Melchior  Gotze  (//.v.")  — K.  E. 


REINAGLE  :  the  name  of  a  family  of  painters.of  great  ability, 
who  appear  to  have  been  German  by  descent.  The  first,  Philip 
Reinagle,  R.A.,  was  born  about  1750,  and  was  long  the  pupil 
and  assistant  of  Allan  Ramsay.  He  commenced  as  a  portrait 
painter,  but  afterwards  took  to  landscape  and  animal  painting,  and 
was  particularly  distinguished  for  his  pictures  and  drawings  of 
hounds,  many  of  which  have  been  engraved.  He  travelled  much 
in  Italy,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Robert  Barker,  the 
inventor  of  panoramas,  for  whom  he  made  many  drawings.  Philip 
Reinagle  was  an  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy  as  early  as  1779, 
and  was  elected  an  associate  of  that  institution  in  1787;  but 
he  did  not  attain  the  full  honours  of  the  Academy  until  1811. 
He  died  at  Chelsea  in  1833. — His  son,  *  Ramsay  Richard 
Reinagle,  R.A.,  born  about  1772,  also  an  excellent  land- 
scape painter,  at  one  time  held  a  prominent  position  as  a  por- 
trait painter.  He  likewise  studied  in  Italy,  and  assisted  the 
Barkers,  father  and  son,  in  their  panoramas  exhibited  at  Leices- 
ter Square,  some  of  which  were  in  great  part  painted  by  Ramsay 
Reinagle.  He  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  as  early  as  1787, 
and  was  elected  an  academician  in  1822,  his  best  time,  when 
he  exhibited  some  excellent  landscapes,  from  sketches  made 
in  Italy  and  elsewhere.  He  visited  Antwerp  about  1830,  and 
made  full-size  copies  of  Rubens'  two  masterpieces  in  the  Aca- 
demy there — the  Crucifixion,  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Kings, 
which  he  afterwards  exhibited  in  Oxford  Street,  but  with  very 
little  success.  He  is  still  living  (1862),  having  already  nearly 
attained  his  ninetieth  year. — Ramsay's  son,  George  Philip 
Reinagle,  born  in  London  in  1802,  was  an  excellent  marine 
painter,  more  especially  distinguished  for  his  drawings  of  ships 
and  sea-fights  on  stone.  He  was  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
structure  and  rigging  of  ships.  He  published  in  1834  in  litho- 
graphy an  admirable  series  of  drawings  of  Sir  Charles  Napier's 
victories  over  the  fleet  of  Don  Miguel.  He  published  also  some 
similar  drawings  of  the  battle  of  Navarino,  at  which  he  was 
present,  in  1827.  George  Reinagle's  oil  pictures  are  scarce,  for 
besides  being  latterly  chiefly  occupied  in  drawing  and  in  litho- 
graphy, he  executed  occasionally  both  landscapes  and  small 
portraits;  and  he  died  in  London  in  1835,  at  the  premature  age 
of  thirty-three  only.  His  first  appearance  on  the  walls  of  the 
Royal  Academy  was  with  a  portrait  in  1822.  In  1824  he 
exhibited  a  "  Ship  in  a  Storm  giving  a  Signal  of  Distress,"  and 
a  "  Calm-Morning."  In  1829  he  exhibited  three  pictures  of 
Sir  Edward  Codrington's  fleet — the  "Battle  of  Navarino," 
October  20,  1827;  the  "Asia  and  Albion  leaving  the  Harbour 
of  Navarino,"  on  the  25th  of  that  month;  and  the  ''Asia,  Albion, 
and  Rose,  leaving  Malta  for  England,"  on  the  29th  of  December 
following;  and  in  1831  he  exhibited  a  picture  of  the  Russian 
fleet,  after  the  same  battle,  entering  Valetta  harbour;  in  1834 
the  "H.C.S.  Reliance  struck  by  Lightning,"  and  "Admiral 
Napier's  triumph  over  the  Miguelite  squadron,  July  6,  1833." 
He  exhibited  altogether  forty-one  pictures  or  drawings  at  the 
Academy,  of  which  the  majority  were  sea-pieces. — R.  N.  W. 

REINHOLD,  Chp.istian  Ernst  Gottlieb  Jens,  a  German 
philosopher,  was  born  at  Jena,  18th  October,  1793.  After  com- 
pleting his  studies,  he  obtained  a  mastership  in  the  gymnasium 
at  Kiel,  whence  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Jena. 
He  belonged  to  the  school  of  Kant,  and  among  his  numerous 
works  those  on  the  history  of  philosophy  enjoyed  the  greatest 
popularity.     He  died  September  17,  1855. — K.  E. 

REINHOLD,  Erasmus,  a  German  astronomer,  author  of 
several  astronomical  treatises  and  tables,  was  born  at  Saalfeld 
on  the  21st  of  October,  1511,  and  died  there  on  the  19th  of 
February,  1553.  From  1536  until  his  death  he  was  professor 
of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Wittenberg.  He  was  one  of 
the  earliest  supporters  of  the  Copernican  system. — W.  J.  M.  R. 

REISKE,  Johann  Jacob,  a  famous  Arabic  philologist,  was 
born  at  Zorbig,  near  Leipsic,  25th  December,  1716.  Afte 
short  preparatory  attendance  at  the  Orphan  house  at  Halle,  he 
entered  the  university  of  Leipsic,  and  devoted  his  time  princi- 
pally to  Arabic  literature  which  remained  the  passion  of  his  life. 
His  industry  and  aptitude  soon  showed  themselves,  for  he  pub- 
lished in  1737  the  twenty-six  Consessus  of  the  Narratives  oi 
Hariri,  with  a  Latin  version  and  Arabic  scholia.  Travelling  into 
Holland,  he  sojourned  for  a  season  at  Leyden,  to  enjoy  its  famed 
oriental  library.  Poverty  had  always  pressed  upon  him;  he  had 
denied  himself  the  common  means  of  sustenance  to  purchase 
books,  and  now  he  supported  himself  as  a  corrector  of  the  press. 
He  also  studied  medicine,  and  on  his  return  to  Leipsic  a  medical 
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diploma  was  gratuitously  conferred  upon  him.  But  his  education 
and  his  manner  unfitted  him  for  practice ;  his  spirit  was  soured, 
his  nervous  system  shattered,  and  his  temper  set  on  edge  hy 
repeated  disappointments  and  continued  indigence.  He  also 
made  many  foes  by  the  sharp  censures  and  bitter  critiques  scat- 
tered through  his  writings,  as  in  his  editions  of  various  classical 
authors.  At  length  he  was  chosen  rector  of  the  college  of  St. 
Nicholas  in  Leipsic,  where  he  had  some  respite  from  his  hard- 
ships. He  died  on  the  14th  August,  1774.  Eeiske  was  no  mean 
scholar  and  critic,  and  he  was  unrivalled  in  Arabic  philology. 
But  he  was  rash  and  self-confident,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  "  Con- 
jecture in  Jobum."  Indeed  many  of  his  works  were  sped  through 
the  press  to  gain  him  a  scanty  livelihood.  Among  his  oriental 
works  may  be  mentioned  his  editions  of  the  Annals  of  Geography 
of  Albulfeda,  and  his  medical  "Miscellanea?  ex  Arabum  monu- 
mentis."  He  also  edited  Theocritus,  Flutarch,  the  Oratores 
Attici,  Maximus  Tyrius,  Dionysius  Halicarnassensis,  Constan- 
tinus  Porphyrogenitus,  and  Cicero's  Tusculana?  Questiones.  At 
the  age  of  forty-eight  Reiske  married  Christine  Muller,  nineteen 
years  his  junior,  a  union  which  greatly  augmented  his  happiness, 
and  aided  his  literary  pursuits.  She  was  born  at  Kumberg, 
near  Wittemberg,  in  1735.  The  match  was  one  of  mutual  love, 
and  Christine  nobly  sustained  her  part.  Under  her  husband's 
instructions  she  attained  great  proficiency  in  scholarship,  and  could 
collate  manuscripts,  as  that  of  Achilles  Tatius,  arrange  various 
readings,  correct  proofs,  suggest  better  translations,  in  short,  did 
lovingly  and  laboriously  the  work  of  a  skiiful  and  learned  assist- 
ant ;  nay  she  could  also  suffer  with  her  husband,  for  in  one 
season  of  distress  she  persuaded  him  to  allow  her  to  sell  her 
jewels.  After  his  death  she  published  several  works  left  by  him 
in  an  unfinished  state,  as  the  Oratores  Graeci,  Libanius,  Dio 
Chrysostom.  She  was  also  an  original  authoress  and  a  trans- 
lator, as  in  her  "Hellas"  and  her  "Zur  Moral."  She  died  at  her 
native  town,  27th  July,  1798.  She  deserves  to  be  remembered 
as  a  learned  woman,  industrious,  patient,  brave,  and  unassuming. 
Her  affection  for  her  husband,  and  her  tender  regard  for  his 
memory,  may  be  seen  in  many  parts  of  his  autobiography  pub- 
lished by  her  after  his  death. — J.  E. 

RELAND,  Adrian,  a  learned  orientalist,  was  born  17th 
July,  1676,  at  Ryp,  a  hamlet  in  North  Holland,  his  father  being 
minister  in  the  place.  After  Adrian's  birth  the  father  removed 
to  Amsterdam,  and  in  that  city  the  education  of  the  youth  com- 
menced. At  the  early  age  of  eleven  he  had  gone  through  the 
usual  classical  course.  Under  the  guidance  of  Surenhusius,  the 
nest  three  years  were  devoted  to  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee.  Syriac, 
and  Arabic  languages.  He  then  entered  the  university  of 
Utrecht,  and  after  a  three  years'  course  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  philosophy.  His  university  studies  were 
conducted  under  Grsevius  and  Leusden,  and  his  divinity  course 
was  begun  under  Witsius.  He  nest  removed  to  Leyden,  and 
soon  after  became  tutor  to  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Portland,  King 
William's  favourite.  In  1699  he  was  chosen  professor  of  phi- 
losophy at  Hardenwyk ;  but  he  quitted  this  situation  in  a  short 
time,  as  on  the  recommendation  of  King  William  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  oriental  languages  and  ecclesiastical  antiquities  at 
Leyden.  He  held  this  situation  seventeen  years,  and  died  in  his 
forty-second  year  of  small-pox,  on  5th  February,  1718.  The 
great  erudition  and  sound  mind  of  Roland  are  conspicuous  in 
all  his  works.  The  principal  of  these  are — "  De  Eeligione  Mo- 
hammedica"  in  1715,  a  useful  book  for  the  time;  "  Disserta- 
tiones  Miscellanea?"  in  1716,  an  able  and  interesting  collection; 
"  Analecta  Eabbinnica"  in  1702;  "  Antiquitates  Sacra?"  in 
1708,  a  useful  compend  or  test-book;  " Dissertationes  quinque 
de  nummis  Veterum  Hebrceoram ;"  and  "  De  Spoliis  Templi."  His 
principal  work — his  enduring  monument — is  his  "  I'alestina  es 
monumentisveteribusillustrata."  Recent  travel  has  added  greatly 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Land ;  but  Reland's  work  remains 
a  study  for  all  writers  on  sacred  geography. — Peter  Reland, 
his  brother,  compiled  a  good  and  valuable  "Fasti  Consulares," 
printed  after  his  death  in  1715. — J.  E. 

REMBRANDT  VAN  RHYN,  Hermanszoon,  was  born  at 
Leyden,  in  his  father's  mill,  July  the  15th,  1606  or  1608; 
early  accounts  give  the  former  year — he  himself  at  his  mar- 
riage gave  the  latter.  After  spending  some  time  at  the  Latin 
school  of  Leyden  he  became  the  pupil  of  Jacob  Van  Swan- 
enberg,  with  whom  he  remained  three  years.  He  afterwards 
studied  a  short  time  with  Peter  Lastman  at  Amsterdam, 
and  with  Jacob  Pinas  at  Haarlem,  being  absent  from  home 


altogether  about  four  years.  Rembrandt  was,  however,  really 
his  own  master;  his  style  was  original;  and  some  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  his  effects  of  light  and  shade  are  supposed  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  pictorial  impressions  left  upon  his  mind  by 
his  early  experiences  in  his  father's  mill.  His  father's  name  was 
Herman  Gerritszoon,  or  abbreviated  Gerritsz,  which  is  not  a 
surname,  but  signifies  simply,  the  son  of  Gen-it ;  just  as  Her- 
manszoon  signifies  simply,  the  son  of  Herman.  The  father  was 
a  miller  or  maltster,  and  is  said  to  have  possessed  a  mill  between 
Leiderdorp  and  Koudekerk.  This  is  now  doubted,  as  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  he  possessed  half  of  a  malt  mill  in  Leyden  itself  in 
the  Weddesteeg,  where  Rembrandt  is  now  assumed  to  have  been 
born.  Our  young  painter  seems  to  have  met  with  early  success. 
In  1630,  when  little  more  than  twenty  years  of  age,  he  settled 
in  Amsterdam;  and  there  married,  22nd  June,  1634,  Saskia 
Uilenbnrg,  who  appears  to  have  been  possessed  of  a  considerable 
fortune,  which,  however,  was  settled  on  her  children,  after  her 
husband's  death,  or  in  case  of  his  second  marriage.  She  had  two 
children:  one  died  early;  the  other,  a  son,  Titus,  succeeded  to 
his  mother's  property.  She  died  in  1642,  and  as  Rembrandt 
married  a  second  time,  the  necessity  of  paying  over  his  son's 
inheritance,  and  his  own  extravagant  habits  as  a  collector  of 
drawings  and  other  objects  of  art,  together  probably  with  hard 
times,  involved  him  in  overwhelming  difficulties,  and  in  1656  he 
was  publicly  declared  insolvent.  His  son  took  possession  of  the 
house  in  the  Joden-Breestraat,  and  eventually  recovered  what 
was  due  to  him  in  1665 — about  £600 ;  but  Rembrandt  from 
this  time  to  his  death  seems  to  have  remained  in  poverty  and  in 
comparative  obscurity.  The  stories  about  his  miserly  propensi- 
ties, originally  spread  by  Houbraken,  but  greatly  exaggerated 
by  modern  writers  and  romancers,  appear  to  be  pure  scandal. 
Rembrandt  died  in  the  beginning  of  October,  1669.  This  date 
was  lately  discovered  by  Dr.  Scheltema,  keeper  of  archives  at 
Amsterdam,  who  found  in  the  burial  register  of  the  west  church 
(Westerkerk)  the  following  entry  : — "  Tuesday,  8th  October, 
1669. — Rembrandt  van  Rhyn,  painter,  on  the  Rosecanal,  oppo- 
site the  Labyrinth.  Leaves  behind  two  children."  Rembrandt 
was  one  of  the  most  original  and  able  painters  who  ever  lived; 
he  excelled  chiefly  in  colour  and  in  light  and  shade,  and  was  also 
a  perfect  master  in  execution.  Except  where  refinement  of 
taste  in  form  was  required,  his  powers  were  almost  magical  ; 
and  he  was  as  remarkable  for  his  etchings  as  for  his  pictures. 
He  is  seen  to  great  advantage  in  the  national  galleries  of  Am- 
sterdam, the  Hague,  and  London.  His  pictures  date  from  1627 
to  1669.  The  National  gallery  has  signed  examples  from  1640 
to  1666,  showing  all  his  styles,  elaborate,  careful,  and  coarse, 
in  small  and  large  figures,  including  two  interesting  portraits  of 
himself,  at  an  interval  of  nearly  thirty  years  between  them. 
His  wonderful  etchings,  amounting  to  nearly  four  hundred,  bear 
dates  from  1628  to  1661.  Both  these  and  his  pictures  are  too 
vast  a  subject  to  be  entered  upon  with  further  detail  here.  He 
had  many  scholars  and  imitators,  who  approached  him  very 
closely  in  manner,  as  G.  Van  der  Eeckhout,  F.  Bol,  G.  Flinck, 
and  others. — (See  Scheltema,  Rembrand-Rtdevoeringh,  &c, 
1853,  or  the  French  translation  of  W.  Burger,  Rembrandt, 
Discours  sur  sa  vie,  &c,  Brussels,  1859.  A  list  of  his  works 
was  published  by  Josi  in  Amsterdam  in  1810.  See  also  Bur- 
net, Rembrandt  and  his  Works,  1841;  Wornum,  Epochs  of 
Painting,  &c,  1859;  and  the  Catalogue  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery, ed.  36,  1862.)— R.  N.  W. 

REMUSAT,  Jean  Pierre  Abel,  a  sinologist,  was  born  in 
Paris  in  1788,  of  a  very  respectable  family.  When  a  child  he 
fell  from  the  terrace  of  the  Tuileries  to  the  quay  of  the  Seine, 
and  suffered  in  consequence  a  confinement  of  several  years, 
during  which  he  read  and  learned  with  eagerness.  Intended 
for  the  medical  profession,  he  was  first  attracted  to  the  study  of 
Chinese  by  the  inspection  of  a  Chinese  work  on  botany,  a  science 
in  which  he  was  early  interested.  He  prosecuted  his  study  of 
Chinese  with  few  extraneous  aids ;  Silvestre  de  Sacy  procured 
him,  however,  Chinese  books  from  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg. 
In  1811  he  published  two  treatises,  one  of  them  an  "  Essai  sur 
la  langue  et  litterature  Chinoise;"  the  other  "Sur  1'e'tude 
des  langues  etrangeres  chez  les  Chinois,"  which  attracted  con- 
siderable attention.  Having  meanwhile  practised  medicine,  and 
graduated  as  a  physician,  he  was  appointed  in  1814,  through 
the  influence  of  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  to  the  new  chair  of  Chinese 
at  the  college  de  France,  and  was  commissioned  to  catalogue 
the  Chinese  books  of  the  Bibliotheque  Royale.     He  was  after- 
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-  made  keeper  of  the  oriental  mmnoscripta  at  the  Bibho- 
theoue  Borate,  and  abated  president  of  the  Soaete  .Watique, 
which  he  had  helped  to  found.  Bemusat  was  a  courtier  as  well 
as  a  scholar,  supporting  with  his  pen  the  reactionary  policy 

his  worldly  success  was  n..t  wholly  due  to 

his  intellectual  merits.      He  contrived  to  retain  his  position  at 

the  Bibliotheque  after  the  revolution  of  the  Three  Days,  which, 

did  not  long  survive,  dying  in  June,  1832.     It  not 

a  profound  orientalist,  he  popularized  some  important  branches 

of  oriental  stndy  by  the  grace  of  his  style.    There  is  a  list  of 

include  the  "  Becherches  sur  les 

]_in,.  .  condemned  by  later  French  critics  as 

superficial ;  the  "  Elemens  de  la  grammaire  Chinoise ;"  and  a 

very  agreeable  translation  of  a  Chinese  novel,  "  Ta-Kiao-li,  or 

lesdenj  one  of  the  earliest  introductions  of  the  West 

to  a  knowledge  of  the  fictitious  literature  of  the  Chinese.    Many 

of  his  scattered  essavs  on  oriental  topics  are  collected  in  the 

Melanges  Afliatiques,  1826-27;  and  in  the  Melanges  posthumes 

•■.-.  et  de  litteratnre  orientales,  1843. — F.  E. 

RENAUDOT,  Euskbics,  an  eminent  orientalist,  was  born 
:■  July.  1G46,  his  father  being  a  court  physician. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit  college,  and  he  was  for  some 
time  in  the  Oratoire.  He  became  an  ecclesiastic  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enjoying  literary  leisure  and  opportunity.  Eastern 
languages  especially  occupied  him — Arabic,  Coptic,  and  Syriac — 
as  they  afforded  facilities  for  the  study  of  the  history  and  worship 
of  the'  Eastern  churches.  He  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  prince 
of  Conde,  Colbert,  and  other  distinguished  statesmen,  and  was 
sometimes  employed  in  diplomatic  business.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Academy  in  1689,  and  about  three  years  after 
of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres.  In  1700  he 
accompanied  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  Cardinal  Noailles,  to  Rome, 
and  acted  as  his  conclavista  at  the  election  of  Clement  XI. 
During  this  sojourn  he  eagerly  availed  himself  of  the  oriental 
treasures  of  the  Vatican.  The  new  pope  was  attentive  to  him, 
and  gave  him  the  priory  of  Frossey  in  Bretagne,  the  only  pre- 
ferment which  he  could  be  induced  to  accept.  As  he  was 
returiing  through  Florence  he  was  made  an  associate  of  the 
Acidemia  della  Cnisca.  His  subsequent  life  in  Paris  was  spent 
in  his  favourite  studies.  Among  other  works  he  published 
••  Historia  Patriarcharum  Alexandrinorum  Jacobitarum"  in 
1713;  "  Liturgiarum  Orientalium  Collectio"  in  1716,  a  work 
of  great  research  and  high  authority.  He  published  also  "  De- 
fense de  la  Perpetuite  de  la  Foi"  in  1708,  in  connection  with 
the  famous  treatise  of  Arnauld  and  Nicole.  Renaudot  died  in 
L720,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  His  extensive  collection  of 
oriental  MSS.,  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain- 
de-Pres,  is  now  deposited  in  the  roval  library. — J.  E. 

RENL    See  Gtrmo  Rum. 

RENNEL,  James,  Major,  an  eminent  geographer  and  mili- 
tary engineer,  was  born  in  1742,  at  Chudleigh  in  Devonshire, 
and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  entered  the  navy,  in  which  he  served 
for  nine  years,  not  without  distinction.  At  the  siege  of  Pondi- 
cherry  he  volunteered  to  approach  by  night  some  of  the  enemy's 

-  that  had  taken  refuge  from  the  English  guns  in  shallow 
waters.  Accompanied  by  one  sailor  in  a  boat,  he  reconnoitred 
the  position,  and  obtained  information  that  resulted  in  the  cap- 
ture of  the  vessels.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  quitted  the 
navy  for  the  East  India  Company's  service,  and  was  at  once 
despatched  on  active  duty  as  an  officer  of  engineers.     He  was 

g  in  earning  his  promotion  by  distinguished  service  under 
I.       I  iive;  but  the  highest  military  rank  he  ever  attained  was  that 
of  major,  as  he  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  to  the  important 
and  lucrative  o£B  e  of  surveyor-general  of  Bengal.     His  first 
•       ••  of  the  Baiik  and  Currents  of  Cape  Agnlhas," 
..:  him  into  prominent  notice  as  a  geographer.      It  was  fo'l- 
gal  Atlas,  and  an   ace, unt  of  the  Ganges  and 
•  ..pooter  rivers;  the  latter  being  inserted  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions.      He  was  elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
immediately  on  his  return  to  England,  which  took  place  soon 
in   India  to  a  daughter  of  Dr.   Thackeray, 
■  Harrow  school.     He  then  published  his  memoir  of  a 
ted  Dr.  Vincent  in  his  commentary  on 
f  Nearchns,  and  contributed  many  valuable 
1  the  Asiatic  Register.     In 
i  mgo  Park  in  arranging  his  African  travels, 
and  illustrated  the  work  by  a  map.     J li.-  most  celebrated  per- 
formance—" i        I  f  Herodotus,"  appeared  in  1800. 


The  research  and  acuteness  displayed  in  this  work  are  rendered 
the  more  remarkable  by  the  circumstance  that  Major  Rennel  was 
ignorant  of  the  Greek  language,  and  conducted  his  investigations 
through  the  medium  of  Beloe's  translation  of  Herodotus.  A 
second  edition  of  this  book  was  published  in  1830  by  his  daugh- 
ter, soon  after  the  author's  death.  That  event  occurred  on  the 
29th  of  March,  1830,  having  been  precipitated  by  an  accidental 
fracture  of  the  thigh,  which,  at  the  major's  very  advanced  age, 
could  not  be  remedied.  Among  his  papers  were  found  a  memoir 
on  the  general  currents  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  accompanied  by  a 
series  of  charts,  and  a  work  on  the  ancient  and  modern  geography 
of  Asia.  The  last-named  had  been  prepared  for  publication  by 
royal  command,  and  on  the  representation  of  Lord  Grenville  a 
sum  of  money  was  granted  by  the  king  in  aid  of  the  publica- 
tion. The  book  was  brought  out  in  1831  in  two  volumes,  edited 
by  Mrs.  Rodd,  the  author's  daughter,  with  the  assistance  of 
Lieutenant-colonel  Leake.  Besides  the  works  already  enume- 
rated Major  Rennel  published  in  1792  the  "  Marches  of  the 
British  armies  in  the  Peninsula  of  India  during  the  campaigns 
of  1790-91 ;"  in  1793,  "  Observations  on  a  Current  that  often 
prevails  to  the  westward  of  Sicily;"  in  1814,  "Observations  on 
the  topography  of  the  plain  of  Troy;"  and  in  1816,  "Illustra- 
tions (chiefly  geographical)  of  the  history  of  the  expedition  of 
the  younger  Cyrus  from  Sardis  to  Babylonia,  and  the  retreat  of 
the  ten  thousand  Greeks,  with  an  inquiry  into  the  best  method 
of  improving  the  geography  of  the  Anabasis,"  &c.  All  these 
works  are  characterized  by  great  ability  and  candour. — R.  H. 

RENNIE,  John,  the  great  engineer,  was  born  at  Phantassie, 
near  East  Linton,  in  the  county  of  East  Lothian,  on  the  7th  of 
June,  1761,  and  died  in  London  on  the  4th  of  October,  1821. 
His  father,  the  owner  of  a  small  estate,  died  in  1766,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  George.  The  natural  bent  of  John 
Rennie's  mind  towards  mechanics  was  strengthened  and  culti- 
vated by  his  frequent  visits,  when  a  schoolboy,  to  the  workshop 
of  that  skilful  millwright  Andrew  Meikle  (q.v.),  which  happened 
to  stand  near  Phantassie.  He  was  educated  first  at  the  parish 
school  of  Prestonkirk,  and  afterwards  at  the  high  school  of  Dun- 
bar, where  under  Gibson,  a  teacher  of  great  ability,  he  studied 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  with  such  success  as  to 
be  able  to  act  as  Gibson's  substitute  for  six  months,  about  the 
year  1778.  He  spent  the  three  years  from  1780  till  1783  at 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  studying  natural  philosophy  under 
Robison,  and  chemistry  under  Black;  and  during  the  whole  of 
that  period  he  occupied  his  vacations  in  learning  the  practice  of 
mechanics  from  Meikle.  In  1784  he  was  employed  to  design 
and  construct  his  first  engineering  work,  a  bridge  near  Edinburgh; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  he  was  engaged  as  an  assist- 
ant by  Boulton  and  Watt,  to  superintend  the  erection  of  the 
Albion  mills  in  London,  well  known  in  the  history  of  the  steam 
engine  as  the  first  instance  in  which  that  prime  mover  was  em- 
ployed to  drive  mills  or  machinery  on  a  great  scale,  and  in  the 
history  of  machinery  and  millwork  in  general,  as  affording  some 
of  the  earliest  examples  of  the  substitution  of  iron  for  wood  in 
mechanism.  The  Albion  mills  were  burned  in  1791,  and  on 
their  site  Rennie  afterwards  founded  an  engine  work.  He  now 
rapidly  rose  to  the  head  of  the  engineering  profession.  Amongst 
his  earlier  works  may  be  mentioned  the  Hull  docks,  the  Kennet 
and  Avon  canal,  the  Rochdale  canal,  and  the  Royal  canal  of  Ire- 
land. In  1799  he  was  consulted  on  the  subject  of  the  drainage 
of  the  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridge  fens;  and  he  pointed  out 
and  applied  with  much  success  the  two  principles  which  should 
regulate  such  undertakings,  namely,  to  intercept  and  divert  by 
independent  channels  the  waters  of  the  higher  country,  and  to 
drain  the  lower  country  by  large  and  low  channels,  capable  of 
acting  partially  as  reservoirs  as  well  as  drains.  Applying  his 
knowledge  to  the  theory  of  the  construction  of  arches,  he  designed 
many  bridges  with  consummate  skill,  scientific  and  practical, 
some  of  stone,  and  some  of  iron.  Amongst  his  stone  bridges 
may  be  mentioned  Kelso  bridge  over  the  Tweed  (1803),  and  the 
justly  celebrated  Waterloo  bridge  over  the  Thames  (opened  in 
1817),  and  above  all,  London  bridge,  which  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  stone  bridges  of  the  world  for  strength,  stability,  and  beauty. 
Although  Rennie  designed  the  last  of  those  works,  he  did  not  live 
to  execute  it ;  it  was  completed  after  his  death  by  his  younger 
son,  Sir  John  Rennie.  In  the  designing  and  constructing  of  cast- 
iron  arched  bridges  he  showed  equal  skill,  as  Southwark  bridge 
(opened  in  1819)  attests.  Of  his  dock  and  harbour  works  may 
be  mentioned  London  docks;  the  East  India  docks,  of  which  he 
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was  engineer  along  with  Ralph  Walker;  Holyhead  harbour;  and 
Sheerness  docks.  He  proposed  an  admirable  plan  for  a  govern- 
ment dockyard  at  Northfleet,  which  has  never  been  executed. 
He  invented  the  dredging  machine,  improved  the  diving  bell,  and 
was  the  first  to  use  retaining  walls  with  a  curved  batter.  In  1805 
he  was  appointed  chief  or  consulting  engineer  of  the  Bell  Rock 
lighthouse  (a  work  which  will  be  further  mentioned  under  the 
head  of  Stevenson,  Robert,  the  engineer  by  whom  it  was  first 
projected).  He  made  most  important  contributions  to  mechani- 
cal science  by  his  experiments  on  the  strength  of  materials.  His 
greatest  work  was  the  Plymouth  breakwater,  which  he  projected 
in  1806,  and  commenced  in  1811;  and  although  it  was  not  com- 
pleted until  1848,  twenty-seven  years  after  his  death,  it  is  strictly 
speaking  his  work  in  every  respect :  for  all  its  partial  failures  were 
caused  by  deviations  from  the  principles  of  his  plan,  and  its  suc- 
a  return  to  them.  The  engineering  works  of  Rennie  are 
marked  throughout  by  the  impress  of  that  scientific  knowledge 
which  he  combined  with  sound  practical  skill.  This  is  most 
conspicuous  in  the  designs  and  structure  of  his  bridges ;  but  in 
other  works  also  it  can  clearly  be  traced.  He  was  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  to  whose  Transactions  he  contributed  largely, 
and  of  other  scientific  bodies.  He  was  honourable  and  upright 
in  his  professional  dealings,  and  excellent  in  his  private  character. 
About  1790  he  married  Miss  Mackintosh  of  Inverness;  six  of 
their  children  survived  him.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  mechani- 
cal business  by  his  eldest  son,  George  Rennie  ;  in  his  civil 
engineering  business  by  his  younger  son,  Sir  John  Rennie. — 
(See  Sir  John  Rennie's  Account  of  the  Plymouth  Breakwater; 
Smiles'  Lives  of  the  Engineers.') — W.  J.  M.  R. 

HEN  WICK,  James,  the  famous  preacher  and  martyr  of  the 
covenant,  was  born  at  Minnihive,  Dumfriesshire,  loth  February, 
1662.  His  parents  were  in  humble  life,  but  they  trained 
him  with  pious  fondness  and  hopes,  and  therefore  straitened 
themselves  to  give  him  a  good  school  education.  He  attended 
Edinburgh  university,  and  partly  supported  himself  by  private 
tuition ;  but  as  he  would  not  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  he  was 
denied  public  laureation  at  the  close  of  his  academic  career.  His 
sympathies  went  along  with  the  extreme  party  of  the  covenant — 
as  opposed  to  those  who  were  usually  called  the  Indulged — and 
even  among  the  nonconformist  section  he  began  to  see  many 
defects  and  backslidings.  The  execution  of  Donald  Cargill,  27th 
July,  1681,  at  which  he  was  present,  decided  his  adherence  to 
those  principles.  He  frequented  the  "  secret  societies,"  though 
he  had  no  hand  in  the  revolutionary  declaration  published  by 
them  at  Lanark,  12th  January,  1682;  and  he  declared  it  to  be 
"  inconsiderately  worded,"  though  he  was  one  of  the  bold  party 
who  proclaimed  it.  At  the  request  of  the  societies  Renwick 
then  started  for  Holland,  and  was  admitted  into  the  university 
of  Groningen.  As  the  societies  since  Cargill's  death  had  no 
minister,  it  was  deemed  expedient  that  he  should  be  ordained 
prior  to  his  return.  After  some  obstacles  had  been  overcome, 
the  classis  of  Groningen  ordained  him,  and  he  at  once  set  sail 
for  his  native  land — landing,  however,  at  Dublin,  and  after  some 
difficulties  arriving  at  the  west  coast  of  Scotland.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1683,  he  preached  his  first  public  sermon  at  the  moss  of 
Darmead,  lifting  the  standard  where  it  had  fallen  on  the  death 
of  Cameron  and  Cargill.  The  privy  council  of  Edinburgh 
took  the  alarm,  and  denounced  him  as  a  traitor.  His  life  at 
once  became  one  of  incessant  work  and  wandering  through 
south-western  Scotland.  He  was  the  organizer  and  soul  of  all 
the  societies,  preaching,  debating,  defending,  corresponding,  and 
publi.-hing  manifestoes.  For  about  five  years  was  he  on  the 
field  of  action — in  perpetual  danger  and  yet  undaunted ;  with  a 
feeble  frame  and  yet  unwearied  in  zeal,  though  often  so  worn 
out  that  two  friends  had  to  hold  him  on  his  horse ;  searched  for 
incessantly,  and  yet  not  apprehended  ;  soldiers  many  times  on  his 
track  and  unable  to  discover  him,  at  least,  to  lay  hold  on  him ;  tra- 
velling by  the  wildest  paths  and  lying  down  in  the  poorest  huts; 
preaching  often  with  a  fleet  steed  by  his  side  that  he  might 
escape  danger  if  it  should  come;  frequently  concealed  in  caves 
and  glens,  and  exposed  to  the  wintry  elements,  while  the  people 
were  sternly  forbidden  by  letters  of  intercommuning  to  give  him 
a  crust  of  bread  or  a  cup  of  water,  yea,  to  speak  to  him  or  in 
any  way  afford  him  shelter.  The  other  and  larger  body  of  pres- 
byterians  stood  aloof  from  him  and  denounced  him,  and  their 
writings  cut  him  to  the  heart;  yet  he  preached,  and  baptized, 
and  catechized  in  all  parts — resting  after  a  long  day's  journey 
and  a  long  night's  pastoral  labour  at  a  deserted  hovel,  or  lying  on 


a  couch  of  ferns  in  some  rocky  nook,  with  faithful  sentries  around 
him.  The  persecution  of  the  societies  was  very  bitter,  and  ir 
168-1  they  published  a  defence — fixing  it  upon  many  crosses  and 
church  doors.  The  duke  of  York  being  proclaimed  in  February, 
1685,  Renwick  and  two  hundred  men  went  to  Sanquhar  in  May 
and  published  a  declaration  disowning  him  as  a  papist,  and 
throwing  off  allegiance  to  him.  In  1687  the  dark  cloud  grew 
still  denser;  the  toleration  offered  by  James  II.  was  felt  by 
Renwick  to  be  a  snare,  though  so  many  incautiously  embraced  it, 
and  £100  was  offered  to  any  one  who  would  bring  him  in  dead 
or  alive.  He  had  already  refused  his  concurrence  with  Argyle's 
expedition,  and  this  sent  away  several  of  his  followers.  Even 
Peden,  the  "  prophet  of  the  covenant,"  turned  his  back  for  a 
season  on  him.  In  less  than  five  months  during  this  same  year, 
fifteen  furious  searches  were  made  for  him  by  dragoons  scouring 
the  country.  He  had  gone  to  Fife  to  labour,  and  returning  to 
Edinburgh  at  the  end  of  January,  168-1,  lodged  in  the  Castle- 
hill.  The  house  of  his  entertainer,  John  Lookup,  happened 
to  be  examined  on  suspicion  of  having  contraband  goods  con- 
cealed iu  it;  and  one  of  the  acute  searchers  surmised,  from 
hearing  a  strange  voice  in  prayer,  that  Renwick  was  hidden  in  it. 
Next  day  the  officers  came,  and  Renwick,  firing  a  pistol  to  clear 
an  opening  for  himself,  but  so  as  not  to  hurt  any  one,  escaped. 
Some  one,  however,  had  struck  him  with  a  club  on  the  breast, 
and  his  strength  was  soon  exhausted.  As  he  ran,  he  fell  several 
times,  and  had  got  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  Cowgate  when  he 
was  seized  and  earned  to  the  guard-house,  and  then  committed 
to  prison.  Though  his  youthful  appearance  and  mild  demeanour 
moved  the  judges,  he  was  speedily  condemned.  He  was  urged 
by  many  influential  persons  to  apply  for  pardon,  but  he  steadily 
refused.  On  the  17th  of  February,  1688,  he  was  led  to  the 
scaffold,  where  he  died  as  he  had  lived — his  last  words  to  the 
people  being  drowned  by  the  beating  of  drums.  Death  had  no 
terrors  to  him.  He  was  only  twenty-four,  but  he  was  old  in  sad 
experience  and  care,  in  labour  and  trial,  and  as  he  said  himself 
— "  Death  to  me  is  as  a  bed  to  the  weary."  A  heroic,  patient, 
tender  soul  was  he  amidst  all  his  toil  and  travail ;  the  obloquy 
cast  upon  him,  and  the  continuous  misrepresentation  of  his 
views,  never  induced  him  to  flinch  from  them,  or  retaliate 
on  his  traducers.  With  all  his  strictness  and  extremeness  of 
opinion,  he  advocated  free  communion  with  all  true  churches. 
Renwick  was  the  last  who  was  put  to  death  in  Scotland  for 
religious  opinion ;  for  the  prince  of  Orange  came  over  in  the 
November  of  the  year  of  his  martyrdom,  and  what  in  spring 
was  punished  as  treason  was  welcomed  in  winter  as  the  glorious 
revolution.  Renwick's  political  creed  was — "  Magistrates  have 
no  power  but  what  is  derived  from  the  people." — J.  E. 

RETHEL,  Alfred,  a  distinguished  German  painter,  was 
born  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  May  15,  1816.  He  studied  iu  the  Art 
academy,  Diisseldorf,  where  his  success  was  very  remarkable. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  a 
series  of  original  historical  designs  in  chalk.  In  1832  he  pro- 
duced a  picture  of  St.  Boniface,  which  was  greatly  admired;  and 
this  was  followed  by  others  of  the  "  Preaching  of  Christianity 
in  Gaul,"  "  St.  Martin  dividing  his  Cloak  with  a  Beggar,"  and 
"Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den,"  purchased  by  the  Stadelsche  Institut 
at  Frankfurt.  This  last  work  placed  him  among  the  leading 
painters  of  Germany,  and  his  popularity  was  still  more  increased 
by  his  great  picture  of  "  Nemesis."  Academic  differences  caused 
him  to  leave  Diisseldorf;  and  after  a  visit  to  Rome  he  settled 
at  Fr  tiikfurt,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  preparation  of  the 
carti  ions  for  a  series  of  large  frescoes  illustrative  of  the  History  of 
Charlemagne,  which  he  was  commissioned  to  paint  in  what  is 
now  called,  from  the  frescoes,  the  emperor's  saloon,  in  the  town- 
hall  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  On  this  master-work  he  laboured  for 
several  years,  and  the  designs  are  generally  ranked  among 
the  finest  of  the  modern  German  school.  Afterwards,  partly  in 
the  hope  of  recruiting  his  failing  health,  he  removed  to  Rome, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  another  grand  scries  of 
illustrative  of  the  Life  of  Hannibal.  He  completed  five 
or  six  cartoons,  representing  the  Passage  of  the  Alps,  when  his 
overtasked  mind  gave  way ;  and  after  lingering  some  time  in  a 
hopeless  state,  he  died  towards  the  end  of  1850,  at  the  early  age 
of  forty-three.  Besides  these  and  various  other  large  works, 
Bethel  painted  several  cabinet  pictures,  aid  made  a  great  number 
of  designs,  some  of  which  are  known  everywhere  by  engravings. 
As  a  designer  Bethel  was  one  of  the  most  varied,  original,  and 
imaginative  of  the  modern  German  painters. — J.  T-e. 


IF  DE  LA  BBETONNE,  tfv  olaa  Edmb,  a  gifted  but 

singularly  eccentric  writer,  was  born  22nd  November,  1734,  at 

Auxerra,  and  iraa  the  son  oi  homely  farmer  tolk. 

ildhood,  which  was  dreamy  and  poetical,  has  been  exqui- 

mewhat   kindred  spirit— poor  Gerard 

'.al.  in  his  book  Lte  Illumines.    After  an  early  manhood, 

whteh  ■  1  >nd  degraded,  he  published  several  works, 

b  bad  a  Hidden  and  Btartling  success:  in  all,  he 

mora  than  two  hundred  volumes.     He  died  in  obscurity 

at  Paris,  in  February,  1806,  aged  seventy-two.     His  best  book 

san  lVrvtrti,"    1776;    but  most  of  his  writings, 

although  stained  by  lioenl  splay  real  genius,  and  that 

inal  character. — W.  J.  1'. 

./'.   JbAM    FjBANfOIB    Tail   hi:   Gondi,   Cardinal   de, 

coadjotor-archbishi  prominent  in  the  civil  war  of  the 

■  born  at    Moutmirail  in   1014.      His  father  was 
J  of  the  gallies  of  France,  and  his  uncle  was  archbishop  of 

ess,  intriguing,  and  ambitious,  he  was  destined, 
from  merely  secular  motives,  for  the  church,  and  was  partly 
educated  by  the  famous  Vincent  de  Paul.     As  a  young  abbe, 
noted  for  his  achievements  in  two  most  unecclesi- 
pursuita,  gallantry  and  duelling.    At  eighteen  he  preluded 
his  subsequent  career  by  publishing  an  account  of  the  conspiracy 
of  Fiasco,  which  drew  from  Richelieu  the  remark,  "Voilk  un 
sprit"     At  twenty-two  he  preached  his  first  sermon 
the  court;  and  perceiving  that  he  might  make  his  ecclesi- 
..  calling  subserve  his  secular  ambition,  he  devoted  himself 
to  his  duties,  and  taking  part  in  a  theological  discussion  with  a 
protestant  minister,  gained  the  favour  of  Lous  XIII.,  and  was 
appointed  by  the  dying  king  coadjutor  to  his  uncle  in  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Paris.      In  this  conspicuous  position,  De  Retz  by 
his  charities  and  his  preaching  gained  a  great  influence  over  the 
of  Paris,  and  roused  the  suspicions  of  Anne  of  Austria, 
whose  favourite  and  minister,  Mazarin,  it  was  De  Retz's  great 
aim  to  supplant.     Meanwhile,  the  contest  between  the  court  and 
the  parliament  was  preparing  the  civil  war  of  the  Fronde.     On 
the  day  of  the  Barricades,  lGth  August,  1648,  he  offered  the 
queen-regent  the  employment  of  his  influence  with  the  people, 
but  his  offer  was  received  with  a  sarcasm,  and  he  ranged  himself 
among  the  chiefs  of  the  Fronde.     Through  that  changeful  and 
complicated  struggle  he  played  a  leading  part ;  and  it  is  to  his 
credit  that  he  would  never  consent,  for  the  sake  of  crushing  his 
enemies,  to  ally  himself  with  the   Spaniards,  the  enemies  of 
France.     In  1651  the  pope,  to  thwart  Mazarin,  made  him  a 
cardinal ;  it  was  thought  advisable  to  come  to  terms  with  him. 
When  he  was  no  longer  needed,  however,  and  his  intrigues  began 
once   more   to  cause  alarm,  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned 
towards  the  close  of  1652.     Escaping  to  Spain,  he  went  to 
Rome,  and  after  the  death  of  Mazarin  (1661),  was  pardoned  by 
XIV.,  who  employed  him  to  advance  the  interest  of  French 
candidates  in  no  fewer  than  four  papal  elections.     He  resigned 
his  archbishopric,  and,  receiving  compensation  in  other  ways, 
was  allowed  to  settle  at  Commercy.     During  his  latter  years  he 
sold  his  estates,  and  honourably  paid  his  debts.      Induced  by 
a  lawsuit  to  visit  Paris,  the  ancient  chief  of  the  Fronde  was 
•!i   respect  in  the  highest  circles  of   the    capital. 
Moliere,  Comeille,  and  Boileau  did  homage  to  him.     He  died 
in  Pane  on  the  24th  of  August,  1679.     TaHemant  des  Reaux 
onage  as  "un  petit  homme  noir, 
tt'y  writ  que   de    fort  pres,  mal  fait  et  maladroit    de  ses 
mains  en  toute  chose."     In  Bpite  of  his  undeniable  importance 
Betz  would  scarcely  have  retained  his  fame, 
had  it  not  been  for  his  inimitable  Memoirs  composed  in  the  last 
of  his  lit'.-,  and  the  narrative  contained  in  which  extends 
1  '  1',;  work  Sir  James  Stephen,  no  admirer  of  De 

6*s  personal  character,  says  in  his  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
graphic  and  self-consistent  are  his  innumerable 
portraits,  and  BO  carefully  are  they  wrought  out  in  all  their 
minutest  features,  that  the  most  exalted  genius  could  not  have 
produced  them  if  they  had  not  been  close  copies  of  living  originals. 
W  ith  all  his  faults  he  places  his  readers  in  the  very  centre  of  that 

■  ty,  and  throws  a  clear  light  on  the  character  of  every 
nature  of  all  the  transactions  in  which 

as  it  is  one  of 
the  earliest  exampl  ■„.  freedom,  and  the  finesse 

oft1'"1  ofthe"Me*moires"is 

'     "npollion-I  Paris,  L869,  which  contains 

some  novel  information  r  _p  g 


BETZSCH,  Moritz,  an  eminent  German  designer,  was  born 
at  Dresden,  December  9,  1779.  He  received  his  art-education 
in  the  academy  of  his  native  city ;  iu  good  time  established 
himself  there  as  a  portrait-painter,  occupying  his  spare  hours  in 
the  more  congenial  pursuit  of  painting  subjects  from  the  poets 
and  historians;  and  his  ability  in  this  line  was  so  far  recognized 
that  in  1824  he  was  appointed  professor  of  painting  in  the 
Dresden  academy.  But  out  of  Saxony  Retzsch  is  never  thought 
of  as  a  painter.  In  England,  as  in  Germany,  he  is  regarded  as 
the  most  original  and  the  most  intellectual  designer  in  outline  of 
his  time :  in  other  parts  of  Europe  he  is  less  understood,  and 
necessarily  less  popular.  The  first  of  his  remarkable  series  of 
etchings  in  outline  (all  oblong  folio)  was  the  illustrations  to 
G otlie's  Faust,  a  work  at  once  accepted  by  his  countrymen  as 
the  most  perfect  embodiment  of  the  personages  of  their  favourite 
poem.  Retzsch  afterwards  added  to  the  number  of  plates,  and 
replaced  some  of  the  original  designs  by  new  ones — the  last 
edition  (1836)  contains  forty  plates — but  the  original  character 
was  never  lost ;  and  it  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  hold  which  the 
work  has  on  the  German  mind,  that  when  Faust  is  played,  the 
characters  are  usually  dressed  and  the  groupings  arranged  from 
Retzsch's  designs.  The  extraordinary  popularity  of  the  Faust 
led  to  his  being  applied  to  by  the  publishers  for  other  illustrations 
of  a  similar  kind.  Accordingly  he  published  in  succession  illus- 
trations to  Schiller's  Song  of  the  Bell,  Fight  with  the  Dragon, 
Friolin,  Pegasus,  &c,  in  all  about  eighty  plates.  Whilst  these 
were  in  hand,  appeared  also  similar  illustrations  to  Leonore  and 
others  of  Biirger's  Ballads,  in  all  fifteen  plates.  In  1828 
he  published  in  a  like  style  a  series  of  Illustrations  to  Hamlet,  in 
seventeen  plates,  of  various  excellence  as  illustrations  of  our 
great  dramatist,  but  so  original  in  character,  thoughtful,  and 
suggestive,  as,  in  spite  of  their  intensely  Teutonic  character,  to 
acquire  even  in  England  wide  and  rapid  appreciation.  During 
the  next  seventeen  years  the  Hamlet  illustrations  were  followed 
by  others  of  Macbeth,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  King  Lear,  the 
Tempest,  Othello,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  and  Henry  IV.,  in 
all  upwards  of  a  hundred  plates.  Neither  of  the  succeeding 
series  was,  however,  as  popular  in  England  as  the  Hamlet ;  and 
it  must  be  admitted  that  with  increasing  years  there  was  steady 
growth  of  mannerism  and  exaggeration.  Besides  these  illustra- 
tions of  great  authors,  Retzsch  published  various  outline  etchings 
of  original  subjects,  which  exhibited  even  more  remarkably  his 
depth  and  subtility  of  imagination  and  quaint  fancy.  Of  these 
the  "  Chessplayers  "  (Satan  playing  with  Man  for  his  soul)  is 
perhaps  the  finest,  as  it  has  been  the  most  popular.  The  others 
are  "The  Fight  of  Light  and  Darkness  ;"  "Fancies  and  Truths;" 
and  posthumous  sketches,  published  in  1858.  Retzsch  died 
June  15,  1857.— J.  T-e. 

REUCHLIN,  Johahn,  the  famous  scholar  and  reformer,  was 
born  at  Pforzheim  on  the  28th  of  December,  1455.  His  parents 
belonged  to  the  humbler  ranks  of  life.  The  boy's  sweet  singing 
led  to  his  being  placed  in  the  choir  of  the  chapel  of  the  margrave, 
who  ultimately  sent  him  with  his  own  son  to  be  educated  at  Paris. 
Latin  and  Greek  occupied  his  time,  Hermonymus  of  Sparta  being 
his  tutor  in  the  latter  language.  In  1474  Reuchlin  went  to 
Basle  and  taught  Latin  and  Greek  himself,  after  a  plan  of  his 
own,  much  simpler  and  more  thorough  than  the  current  modes. 
After  four  years'  residence  at  Basle  he  repaired  to  Orleans,  and 
afterwards  to  Poitiers,  to  study  law ;  and  having  at  the  latter  place 
obtained  the  highest  degree,  he  returned  to  Tubingen,  practised  as 
a  lawyer,  and  married.  Here  he  possessed  the  enlightened  patron- 
age of  Prince  Eberhard,  who  occasionally  employed  him  in  diplo- 
matic correspondence.  He  enjoyed  also  at  this  period,  both  at 
Rome  and  in  Florence,  the  society  of  many  learned  men,  his  mind 
opening  and  ripening  under  such  benign  intercourse.  In  1482 
we  find  him  at  Stuttgart,  and  two  years  afterwards  he  became 
an  assessor  of  the  supreme  court.  Hebrew  had  already  occupied 
his  attention,  and  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.  presented  him  with 
a  Hebrew  Bible,  while  his  Jewish  physician  gave  the  aspiring 
philologer  further  tuition.  But  Prince  Eberhard  died,  and  his 
courtiers  and  counsellors  were  dismissed  by  his  son  and  successor. 
Reuchlin  retired  to  Heidelberg,  and  laboured  with  zeal,  writing  on 
law,  translating  Greek  works,  and  forwarding  in  many  ways  the 
interests  of  the  university.  On  another  diplomatic  visit  to  Rome 
in  1498,  he  received  further  Hebrew  lessons,  and  astonished 
Argyropolus,  the  famous  Greek  teacher,  by  his  exposition  of  a 
passage  in  Thucydides.  A  revolution  having  taken  place  at 
VVurtemberg  he  returned  to  Stuttgart — devoting  himself  to  philo- 
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logical  study,  though  often  forced  to  take  part  in  public  business. 
Thus  for  about  eleven  years  he  was  judge  of  the  Suabian  league. 
In  1509  Pfeffercorn,  an  apostate  Jew  of  Cologne,  and  zealous 
against  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  had  through  the  bigoted  monks 
procured  a  decree  from  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  that  all  Jewish 
books  hostile  to  Christianity  should  be  given  up  to  the  flames. 
The  plan  not  succeeding,  he  petitioned  to  have  the  decree  reissued 
with  more  exclusive  severity ;  ordering  all  Jewish  books  to  be 
at  once  destroyed.  The  emperor,  not  willing  to  go  to  such  a 
length,  appointed  a  cc-mmission  to  examine  the  whole  question, 
and  put  Reuchlin  upon  it.  As  might  have  been  anticipated, 
Reuchlin's  decision  was  free,  full,  and  liberal — wholly  opposed  to 
the  employment  of  force  in  the  support  of  religion,  and  there- 
fore very  unpalatable  to  the  miserable  and  fanatical  narrowness 
of  the  Dominicans.  A  controversy  ensued ;  Pfeffercorn  attacked 
Reuchlin  in  a  bitter  and  venomous  pamphlet,  which  he  called 
"  Handspiegel."  Reuchlin  replied  by  the  publication  of  an 
Augcn-spiegel  (spectacles),  following  it  up  in  1512  by  his  "Klare 
Verstentnis."  His  foes  selected  out  of  those  works  Jewish 
propositions  in  the  form  of  garbled  extracts.  He  answered  by  a 
"Defensio."  The  dispute  was  referred  to  the  pope,  and  the  decision 
was  in  favour  of  Reuchlin;  but  Hochstraten,  a  Dutch  inquisitor 
who  had  been  enlisted  in  the  service,  still  opposed  him  and  pro- 
longed the  combat  which  was  extending  on  all  sides — a  com- 
bat soon  to  ripen  into  the  great  battle  of  the  Reformation.  A 
large  section  of  scholars  espoused  the  cause  of  intellectual  freedom, 
and  the  "Epistola?  obseurorum  virorum,"  the  most  amusing  and 
trenchant  of  satires,  decided  the  victory. — (See  Hutten.)  In 
1519  Reuchlin  went  for  a  season  to  Ingoldstat,  and  lectured 
with  great  popularity.  He  returned  to  Stuttgart  in  1521,  and 
settled  for  a  brief  space  at  Tubingen  on  the  invitation  of  the 
university.  His  health  failing,  he  came  back  once  more  to  Stutt- 
gart and  there  died  of  jaundice  on  the  21st  December,  1521. 
Reuchlin  did  a  great  work  in  his  day,  for  he  was  the  pioneer  of 
mental  and  spiritual  freedom,  and  a  founder  of  true  philological 
study.  He  gave  new  facilities  for  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  Greek 
— the  languages  of  that  book  which  was  so  soon  to  be  unsealed 
for  the  Teutonic  nations.  As  a  scholar  and  thinker,  earnest, 
undaunted,  and  indefatigable,  he  had  no  small  share  in  the 
revival  of  classic  literature,  and  in  awakening  the  German  mind 
from  the  sleep  of  ages.  Erasmus  crowned  the  eulogies  of 
numerous  admirers  and  friends  by  his  Apotheosis  Capnionis  ; 
Capnio  being  a  name  assumed  by  Reuchlin,  the  Greek  equivalent 
of  the  German  one.  He  wrote — Lexicon  Hebraicum;  "  De  Arte 
Cabbalistica,"  a  pseudo-science  which  heleamed  from  Picus  M  iran  - 
dola ;  "  De  Verbo  Mirifico  ;"  "  Rudimenta  Hebraica,"  &c. — J.  E. 
REVETT,  Nicholas,  architect,  was  born  in  1772  at  Bran- 
deston  hall,  near  Framlingham,  Suffolk.  Intending  to  become 
a  painter  he,  in  1742,  went  to  Rome  to  complete  his  studies 
under  the  Cav.  Marco  Benefial,  then  the  leading  painter  in  that 
city.  At  Rome  Revett  formed  a  close  friendship  with  James 
Stuart,  who  was  also  endeavouring  to  establish  himself  as  a 
painter.  The  friends  seem  to  have  found  employment  in 
making  drawings  of  the  ancient  buildings  in  Rome  and  its 
vicinity,  and  thus  had  their  attention  drawn  to  the  want  of 
trustworthy  representations  of  the  architectural  remains  of 
ancient  Greece.  In  1748  Stuart  issued  proposals  for  carrying 
out  their  scheme  of  visiting  Greece ;  making  drawings  and 
admeasurements  of  the  more  important  vestiges  of  architecture 
and  sculpture,  and  publishing  careful  engravings  of  them.  Chiefly 
through  their  English  connections  and  patrons  the  requisite  funds 
were  obtained,  and  in  1750  they  set  out.  First  visiting  Venice, 
Paoli  in  Istria,  Zante,  and  Corinth,  and  making  at  each  place 
notes  and  drawings,  they  reached  Athens  in  March,  1751.  There 
they  remained  till  the  end  of  1753,  having  made  numerous 
excavations,  and  drawn  and  measured  whatever  seemed  most 
worthy  of  publication.  After  a  brief  stay  at  Salonica,  and 
touching  at  several  of  the  Greek  islands,  they  came  to  London, 
and  set  about  preparing  their  materials  for  publication.  The 
first  volume  of  the  "  Antiquities  of  Athens,  by  James  Stuart 
and  Nicholas  Revett,  painters  and  architects,"  large  folio,  was 
published  in  17G2.  From  the  preface  (p.  vii.,  &c.)  it  appears 
that  Revett  confined  his  attention  entirely  to  the  architectural 
portion  of  the  work,  while  Stuart  did  some  part  of  the  archi- 
tecture, the  whole  of  the  sculpture,  and  also  wrote  the  descrip- 
tions. Ditferences  now  arose  between  the  friends  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  work,  and  Revett  sold  his  share  in  it,  with  his 
drawings  and  materials,  to  Stuart,  who,  however,  did  not  bring 


out  a  second  volume  tiil  17G7. — (See  Stuart,  Jambs.)  Mean- 
time Revett  accepted  a  proposition  of  the  Dilettanti  Society  to 
proceed  again  to  Greece,  especially  to  examine  the  Ionian  remains. 
Revett  and  his  companions,  Dr.  Chandler,  to  whom  was  intrusted 
the  literary  portion  of  the  expedition,  and  Mr.  Pars,  assistant 
draftsman,  left  England  in  June,  17G4,  visited  Troas,  Tenedos, 
and  Scio,  and  arrived  in  September  at  Smyrna,  which  they  made 
their  head-quarters  for  nearly  a  year ;  then  proceeded  to  Athens, 
August  31,  17G5;  stayed  there  till  June,  1700  ;  and  after  a 
brief  visit  to  several  of  the  Greek  islands,  returned  to  England 
the  following  November. — (Preface  to  Ionian  Ant.  p.  iii.)  The 
first-fruits  of  their  labours  were  published  by  the  Dilettanti 
Society  in  volume  one  of  "  Ionian  Antiquities,"  folio,  17G9 — a 
companion  in  size  and  style  to  the  "Antiquities  of  Athens."  The 
second  volume  did  not  appear  till  1797;  the  third  in  the  year 
of  Revett's  death,  1804.  The  influence  of  these  two  works 
was  very  great.  They  served  to  give  precision  to  the  studies  of 
archaeologists  and  architects  throughout  Europe,  and  they  were 
the  means  of  stimulating  that  more  accurate  and  scientific 
investigation  of  the  remains  of  Grecian  art  that  marked  the 
succeeding  epoch.  In  England  they  may  be  said  to  have  effected 
a  revolution  in  architectural  taste ;  the  passion  for  Greek  archi- 
tecture dating  distinctly  from  their  appearance.  Revett,  as  well 
as  Stuart,  it  will  be  remembered,  called  himself  in  the  title-page 
of  the  "  Antiquities  of  Athens,"  "  painter  and  architect."  In  that 
of  "  Ionian  Antiquities "  he  is  designated  architect  only.  He 
now  in  fact  began  to  practise  as  an  architect.  Porticoes  of  the 
Ionic  order  now  became  fashionable,  and  he  as  the  great  authority 
on  this  order  seems  to  have  frequently  been  called  in  to  design 
them.  For  his  early  patron,  Mr.  J.  Dawkins,  he  erected  a  por- 
tico at  Standlinch,  Wiltshire;  at  West  Wycombe,  two  porticoes, 
temples,  and  other  works  for  Earl  Le  Despencer;  and  the  church 
of  Ayott  St.  Lawrence,  Herts,  for  Sir  J.  Lyde,  Bart.  But  he 
did  not  obtain  a  permanent  connection,  and  he  died  compara- 
tively poor  in  1804. — J.  T-e. 

REY,  Jean,  a  physician  and  chemist  of  Bergerac  in  Perigord, 
who  flourished  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  a  book  published  in  1G30,  he  describes  certain  interesting 
experiments  made  on  the  increase  of  weight  sustained  by  tin, 
lead,  and  antimony  during  calcination,  or  in  modern  language, 
during  oxidation.  After  having  examined  and  refuted  all  the 
explanations  of  this  phenomenon  then  current,  he  proceeds — 
"  To  this  question,  then,  resting  on  the  grounds  already  mentioned, 
I  answer  and  boldly  assert  that  the  increase  of  weight  springs 
from  the  air  in  the  vessel,  rendered  adhesive  by  the  long  con- 
tinued heat  of  the  furnace.  This  air  mixes  itself  with  the  calx 
(frequent  agitation  assisting),  and  attaches  itself  to  the  smallest 
molecules,  just  as  water  when  mixed  with  sand  renders  it  heavy, 
and  moistens  and  adheres  to  the  smallest  grains."  He  was 
further  aware  that  the  quantity  of  air  taken  up  by  a  given  weight 
of  metal  was  limited;  for  he  says,  "Thus  the  weight  increases 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  but  when  the  whole  is  saturated, 
it  will  take  up  no  more.  Do  not  continue  the  calcination  in  this 
hope,  for  you  would  lose  your  labour."  Rey  was  thus  one  of  the 
forerunners  of  Lavoisier,  but  no  one  would  listen  to  him ;  he 
made  no  converts  to  his  opinions.  Prior  to  1777  only  two  copies 
of  his  work  were  known  to  be  in  existence,  one  of  which  was 
incomplete.  The  world,  it  seems,  was  not  ripe  for  anything  more 
advanced  than  the  plausible  sophisms  of  the  phlogistians ;  and 
Rey's  researches,  however  interesting,  were  wanting  in  those  very 
points  which  made  Lavoisier's  subsequent  attack  on  phlogiston 
irresistible. — J.  W.  S. 

REYNOLDS,  Edward,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  was  born  at 
Southampton,  November,  1599.  After  a  preliminary  education  at 
the  free  grammar-school,  he  entered  Merton  college,  Oxford,  then 
under  the  wardenship  of  Sir  Henry  Savile,  took  his  degree  of 
B.A.,  October  15,  1618,  and  afterwards  became  a  fellow  of  the 
same  college.  His  scholarship  won  him  early  fame.  In  1622 
he  succeeded  Dr.  Donne  as  preacher  at  Lincoln's  inn,  and  in 
1630  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Bramston  in  Northamp- 
tonshire. His  theology  was  of  the  puritan  stamp,  and  accordingly 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  divines  of  the  Westminster  assembly. 
He  did  not  take  his  seat  till  the  14th  of  July,  and  did  not  swear 
the  covenant  till  the  following  year.  He  occupied  no  prominent 
place  in  the  debates  or  consultations,  though  he  had  a  hand  in 
the  composition  of  its  famous  documents,  the  Directory  and  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  he  took  part  in  some  of  the  "  visita- 
tions."    On  the  ejection  of  Dr.  Fell,  he  became  in  1G48  dean  of 
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Christ  church,  Oxford,  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  university.  Alter 
the  execution  of  the  king,  a  new  oath  called  the  Engagement 

was  formed  ;  ReynoMs  refused  it.  and  was  replaced  by  Dr.  Owen. 
.  Johw.)     Be  now  retired  to  his  living  at  Bramston, 

and  soon   a::  n  vie  .r  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry    Lon- 

don, an   appointment  he  held   till   tl  '•       After  a 

.  be  regained  his  deanery  in  Christ  church.     In  1660  he 
pTead  irliament,  and  pave  his  views  on  the  state  of 

the  nation  in  a  style  of  great  moderation  and  candour.    Reynolds 
wa>  also  one  of  the  ministers  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  king 
at  Breda,  and  on  his  arrival  his  majesty  appointed  him  one  of 
lyterian  chaplains.     He  took  a  prominent  part  in 

.  private  and  public  discussions,  being  willing  to  accept 
a  modified  episcopacy  on   the   plan  of  Usher,  and  urging  a 

of  the  liturgy.  Calamy  and  Baxter  were  offered  bishop- 
ries, but  declined;'  the  famous  "declaration"  proposing  to 
the  form  of  church  government  not  having  passed  into 
.  conference  Reynolds  pleaded  hard  for  con- 
ciliatory measures.'  Baxter  says  that  he  "was  a  solid  honest 
man,  but  through  mildness  and  excess  of  timorous  reverence  to 
•r  unfit  to  contend  with  them."  In  1660 
he  accepted  the  bishopric  of  Norwich,  to  the  scandal  of  not  a 
few  of  those  with  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  act.  At 
Norwich  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  doing  no  little  good, 
and  at  his  own  expense  in  great  measure  repairing  the  portions 
of  the  palace  and  cathedral  which  had  been  destroyed  in  the  time 
shop  Hall.  Bishop  Reynolds  died  July  28,  1676,  in  the 
seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Reynolds  had  more  catholicity 
than  force  of  character.  His  theology  was  Calvinistic,  and  he 
adorned  every  sphere  which  he  tilled,  his  paramount  desire  being 
to  serve  the  Master.  His  works  show  a  sound  mind  and  excel- 
lent learning,  tempered  with  a  benign  and  generous  spirit.  His 
liberality  in  gifts,  loans,  and  bequests  was  great.  A  well-arranged 
edition  of  his  works,  with  life  by  A.  Chalmers  prefixed,  was  pub- 
lished in  six  octavos,  London,  1826. — J.  I". 

REYNOLDS,  John  Hamilton,  a  pleasant  writer  and  poet, 
who  in  his  youth  gave  so  much  promise  as  to  be  associated  by 
name  with  Keats  and  Shelley,  was  born  in  1795.  His  poem 
entitled  "  Safie  "  drew  kind  words  of  encouragement  from  Byron. 
A  parody  of  "  Peter  Bell,"  which  he  published  in  anticipation  of 
Wordsworth's  poem  in  1819,  attracted  much  notice  at  the  time. 
He  contributed  to  several  magazines  and  reviews,  and  to  the 
Comic  Annual  of  Thomas  Hood,  who  married  Reynolds'  eldest 
He  followed  ostensibly  the  profession  of  the  law,  and 
died  at  Newport,  clerk  to  the  county  court  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
loth  November,  1852.— R.  H. 

REYNOLDS,  Sin  Joshua,  the  founder  of  the  English  school 
of  painting,  was  born  at  Plympton  in  Devonshire,  16th  July, 
1723  ;  his  father,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Reynolds,  was  master  of  the 
grammar-school  there.  Being  led,  through  the  perusal  of  Richard- 
son's Treatise  on  Painting,  to  an  enthusiastic  desire  to  follow  that 
art  as  his  profession,  his  father  placed  him  in  1741  with  Hudson 
the  portrait-painter,  then  enjoying  a  considerable  reputation  in 
London.  Reynolds  and  his  master,  however,  did  not  agree; 
they  separated,  and  our  young  artist  established  himself  as  a 
portrait-painter  at  Plymouth' Dock.  After  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1746,  he  settled  in  London.  In  1719  he  made  a 
voyage  to  the  Mediterranean  in  the  Centurion,  then  commanded 
by  the  young  painter's  friend  Commodore  Keppel.  After  a  short 
stay  in  Minorca  he  embarked  for  Leghorn,  and  proceeded  to 

where,  while  studying  the  frescoes  in  the  Vatican,  he 
caught  a  cold  which  was  the  cause  of  his  after  deafness,  which 
ft"   hi  ;.      Reynolds  educated  his  mind  rather  than  his 
hand  at  Rome  ;  he  did  not  copy  the  works  of  the  great  masters, 
but  was  content  to  study  them.     From  Rome  he  went  to  Flo- 
rence,   Bologna,   and  Venice,  and  in  the  last  city  found  the 
kind  of  magnificence  most  congenial  with  his  own  taste,  in  the 
■  loured  works  of  Titian  and  Paul  Veronese. '    From 
Paris,  and  returned  to  Plymouth  in  the  end 
■-',  but  by  the  advice  of  his  early  friend  and  patron,  Lord 
Mount  Edgecombe,  he  lost  no  time  in  settling  himself  in  Lon- 
don-  l;y  abandoned  his  old  practice,  and  appeared 

!t  ami  brilliant  colourist,  making,  if  any  master  in  parti- 
cular'  ''  "s  nwdel ;  endeavouring  to  combine  the  force 

of  that  painter  with  the  colouring  of  the  Venetians,  and  very 
J.     Bui  his  method  of  practice  was 
faulty,  and  as  a  rule  his  pictures  have  much  faded,  and  lost 
their  original  clearness  of  colour.     A  portrait  of  Commodore 


Keppel  was  the  first  work  which  established  his  reputation.  He 
first  settled  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  where  his  prices  were  respec- 
tively for  a  head,  a  half-length,  and  a  full-length,  ten,  twenty, 
and  forty  guineas.  In  Newport  Street,  his  next  place  of  resi- 
dence, they  were  twelve,  twenty- four,  and  forty-eight  guineas. 
But  his  business  constantly  increasing,  his  prices  in  1760  were 
raised  to  twenty-five,  fifty,  and  one  hundred  guineas,  respec- 
tively ;  his  charge  for  a  head  was  afterwards  raised  to  thirty-five 
guineas.  It  was  in  the  following  year  that  he  purchased  his 
house  in  Leicester  Square,  which  became  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  the  time — Johnson, 
Goldsmith,  Garrick,  and  Burke  being  among  the  painter's  most 
intimate  friends.  Upon  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1768  Reynolds  was  unanimously  elected  its  first  president, 
and  he  was  then  knighted  by  the  king,  George  III.  At  this 
time  his  reputation  was  established  as  one  of  the  principal 
painters  of  Europe,  and  he  received  many  honours  both  from 
home  and  foreign  institutions.  His  practice  was  not  entirely 
limited  to  portraits — he  has  left  us  many  fancy  pictures,  as 
"  Count  Ugolino  and  his  Sons,"  painted  in  1773  ;  "  Mrs.  Siddons 
as  the  Tragic  Muse,"  in  1784  ;  the  "  Infant  Hercules,"  in  1786; 
besides  three  subjects  for  Boydell's  Shakspeare,  and  some  others. 
He  died  of  a  disease  of  the  liver,  February  23,  1792,  and  was 
buried  with  great  pomp  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  was  never  married  ;  the  principal  portion  of  his  large 
property,  amounting  to  £80,000,  was  left  to  his  niece,  Miss 
Palmer,  who  afterwards  married  the  earl  of  Inchiquin,  subse- 
quently created  Marquis  of  Thomond.  The  day  after  his  death 
a  eulogium  upon  his  merits,  from  the  pen  of  Burke,  appeared  in 
the  papers,  in  which  the  orator  terms  him  "  one  of  the  most 
memorable  men  of  his  time,"  and  concludes  by  observing — 
"  The  loss  of  no  man  of  his  time  can  be  felt  with  more  sincere, 
general,  and  unmixed  sorrow."  "  In  person,"  says  Northcote, 
"  he  was  rather  under  the  middle  size,  of  a  florid  complexion, 
roundish  blunt  features,  and  a  lively  aspect."  Though  Reynolds 
was  a  painter  of  a  high  order,  he  certainly  did  not  justify  the 
extravagant  encomium  of  his  biographer  that  "to  the  grandeur, 
the  truth,  and  simplicity  of  Titian,  and  to  the  daring  strength  of 
Rembrandt,  he  has  united  thechasteness  and  delicacy  of  Vandyck." 
He  is  well  represented  in  the  National  gallery,  where  is  his  mag- 
nificent portrait  of  Lord  Heathfield,  besides  other  of  his  master- 
pieces ;  yet  he  does  not  appear  there  superior  to  Gainsborough 
as  a  portrait-painter,  who,  in  addition,  was  equally  great  in 
landscape  painting.  Sir  Joshua's  drawing  is  often  incorrect  and 
slovenly.  He  is  further  distinguished  as  a  writer  on  art ;  his 
"  Fifteen  Discourses,"  delivered  on  various  occasions  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  have  appeared  in  various  editions,  and  in  several 
languages.  A  magnificent  illustrated  edition  was  published  by- 
John  Burnet;  London,  Carpenter,  1842.  His  literary  produc- 
tions besides  his  Discourses  are — three  contributions  to  the 
Idler ;  some  notes  to  Mason's  translation  of  Du  Fresnoy's  Art  of 
Painting;  and  his  '"Notes"  on  his  tour  through  Flanders  and 
Holland,  in  1781.  They  are  published  in  the  complete  editions 
of  his  works,  printed  for  M'Lean  in  1834,  and  Bohn  in  1846. 
An  elaborate  Life  by  Northcote  was  published  in  1819,  and 
another  has  appeared  lately  by  Mr.  William  Cotton — Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  and  his  Works,  edited  by  J.  Burnet,  1856 ;  followed  in 
1859  by  Sir  Joshua's  Notes  and  Observations,  &c,  by  the  same 
author.  The  pictures  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  are  extremely 
numerous,  and  the  prints  after  his  works  amount  to  about  seven 
hundred.— R.  N.  W. 

REYNOLDS,  Samuel  William,  a  celebrated  engraver  in 
mezzotint,  was  born  in  1774.  He  was  a  scholar  of  Hodges, 
but  surpassed  his  master  in  brilliancy  and  refinement.  Reynolds 
engraved  a  vast  number  of  plates,  which  necessarily  vary  greatly 
in  merit.  He  is  best  known  by  the  series  of  the  works  of  his 
great  namesake,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  These,  mostly  reduced 
from  the  mezzotints  published  during  Sir  Joshua's  life,  exceed 
three  hundred  in  number,  are  of  uniform  size,  and  form  three 
handsome  folio  volumes.  He  likewise  engraved  many  portraits 
by  Owen,  Jackson,  and  other  distinguished  contemporaries,  as 
well  as  several  historical  and  subject  pieces,  and  a  few  works 
from  the  old  masters,  including  Rubens'  famous  Chapeau  de 
Paille  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  About  1826  Mr. 
Reynolds  went  to  Paris,  and  remained  there  some  time,  occupied 
in  engraving  from  the  pictures  of  the  leading  painters  of  the 
day — Delaroche's  Napoleon  crossing  the  Alps,  Horace  Vemet's 
Mazeppa,  and  Gericault's  Wreck  of  the  Medusa,  being  among 
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the  number.     He  also  painted  a  few  landscapes  and  fancy  sub- 
jects,    lie  died  in  1835. — J.  T-e. 

RHAM,  William  Lewis,  was  born  at  Utrecht  in  1778.  His 
father  was  a  native  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  his  mother  was  of 
Swiss  origin.  He  came  to  England  in  early  life,  studied  at  Edin- 
burgh with  a  view  to  the  church,  but  ultimately,  after  studying 
at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  entered  the  church,  and  was  pre- 
sented successively  to  the  living  of  Winfield,  Berkshire,  and  to 
that  of  Fersfield  in  Norfolk.  He  died  in  1813.  For  such 
benevolent  labours  as  the  establishment  of  his  famous  school  of 
industry  at  Winkfield,  and  for  the  benefits  he  conferred  on  the 
agricultural  world,  both  by  his  writings  and  his  experiments,  the 
memory  of  Rham  is  entitled  to  lasting  honour. 

RH  AZES,  the  name  commonly  given  to  a  celebrated  physician, 
called  in  his  own  language  Abu  Beck  MoHAMHED  Ibd  Zaca- 
iii'ya  Ab-Razl    He  was  born  at  Rai,  a  town  in  the  north  of  'Irak 
'Ajemi',  near  Chorasan,  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century  of  the  christian  era.     It  was  from  his  native  place  that 
he  derived  his  name,  Ar-Razf,  and  it  was  here  that  he  passed 
his  early  life,  devoting  himself  chiefly  to  music  and  philosophy. 
When  he  was  about  forty  years  old  he  began  to  study  medicine, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  his  time.     He 
was  first  appointed  physician  to  the  hospital  at  Rai,  and  afterwards 
to  that  at  Bagdid  ;  and  was  so  celebrated  as  a  teacher  that  pupils 
came  from  all  parts  to  attend  his  lectures.    He  was  blind  for  some 
vears  before  his  death,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age,  probably  in 
932.     He  was  a  very  voluminous  writer,  and  the  titles  of  more 
than  two  hundred  of  his  works  have  been  preserved.     He  wrote 
in  the  Arabic  language,  and  many  of  his  treatises  are  still  to  be 
found  in  SIS.  in  different  European  libraries ;  several  have  been 
translated  into  Latin,  but  only  one  has  been  published  in  the 
original  Arabic.     This  is  a  short  treatise  on  the  Small-pox  and 
Measles,  which  has  obtained  a  great  celebrity,   as  being  the 
»arliest  extant  work  relating  to  these  diseases.     Rhazes  is  some- 
times said  to  have  been  the  earliest  writer  who  mentioned  them  ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case,  as  he  himself  quotes  several  authors  who 
had  described  their  symptoms  and  laid  down  rales  for  their 
treatment.     He  explains  the  nature  of  the  diseases  by  the  theory 
of  fermentation,  and  recommends  a  cooling  treatment.      Few 
ancient  works  have  been  more  frequently  published.     There  is  an 
edition  of  the  Arabic  text,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes, 
by  John  Channing,  London,  1766,  8vo.     A  Greek  translation 
was  published,  with  the  title  lis;/  XoiutzZ;,  at  Paris,  1548,  folio, 
and  it  has  been  published  several  times  in  Latin,  and  English, 
and  other  European  languages.     The  last  English  edition,  and 
the  only  one  that  was  translated  from  the  original  Arabic,  is  that 
by  W.  A.  Greenhill,  published  by  the  Sydenham  Society,  London, 
1848,  8vo.     The  largest  and  most  important  of  the  works  of 
Rhazes  is  *•  Al -Ilawi,"  or  the  Comprehensive  book,  commonly 
"  Continens,"  which  in  the  Latin  translation  fills  two  folio 
volumes.     It  is  not  a  systematic  work,  but  rather  appears  to 
have  been  a  sort  of  common-place  book,  containing  extracts  from 
different  medical  writers,  thrown  together  without  much  attempt 
at  order  or  arrangement.    Its  chief  value  consists  in  the  numerous 
fragments  which  it  contains  of  works  that  are  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence ;  but  it  wns  evidently  never  intended  for  publication,  and 
contains  several  interpolated  passages  after  the  death  of  the 
compiler.     It  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Feragius,  and  was 
•id  several  times  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries: 
probably  the  latest  edition  is  that  published  at  Veni:e,   1542, 
.   folio.      Another  of  his  most  important  works   is  the 
"  Ivetabu-1-Mansiiri,"  or  Liber  ad  Almansorem,  so  called  from  its 
dedicated  to  a  prince  of  Chorasan  named  Mansiir.     It  is 
.natic  treatise  divided  into  ten  books,  and  was  intended  to 
in  all  that  was  necessary  for  a  medical  practitioner  to  know. 
-  chiefly  compiled  from  the  works  of  other  authors,  but 
•■■xtracts  are  skilfully  arranged,  and  mixed  with  the  results 
writer's  own  reflections  and  experience.     It  was  a  popular 
>k  in  the  middle  ages,  and  was  published  several  times  in 
ftcenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  together  with  some  of  the 
writer's  other  works,  which  need  not  be  particularly  mentioned 
Further  information  respecting  Rhazes  may  be  found  in 
the  notes  to  the  last  English  translation  of  the  treatise  on  the 
S:nall-pox  and  Measles ;  in  the  Histories  of  Medicine  by  Freind 
and  Sprengel ;  in  Haller's  Biblioth.  Medic.  Pract. ;  in  Choulant's 
Handb.  der  Biicherkundc  fur  die  Altere  Median;  and  in  Wiia- 
teufeld's  Gesch.  der  Arab  Arzte. — W.  A.  G. 
BHENI.     See  Guuuo. 


RHETICUS,  the  surname  assumed  by  a  celebrated  astrono- 
mer, Georgk  Joachim,  from  the  province  of  the  Grisons  (in 
Latin,  Rhsctia),  where  he  was  born  at  Feldkirch  on  the  16th  of 
February,  1514.  He  died  at  Kaschau  in  Hungary  on  the  4th 
of  December,  1576.  He  was  long  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Wittemberg.  His  fame  has  arisen  chiefly  from  his  having  been 
the  earliest  and  most  zealous  disciple  of  Copernicus,  and  the 
editor  of  his  posthumous  works. — (See  Kopebhtk.)  He  made 
some  improvements  in  trigonometry,  into  which  he  introduced 
the  use  of  the  secants  of  angles. — W.  J.  M.  R. 

RHYMER,  Thomas  the,  an  ancient  Scottish  bard,  flourished 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  His  surname  was  Learmont;  the 
appellation  of  Rhymer  was  conferred  upon  him  in  consequence  of 
his  verses,  while  his  territorial  designation  of  De  Ercildoune  was 
derived  from  the  village  of  that  name  in  Berwickshire,  situated 
upon  the  Leader,  two  miles  from  its  junction  with  theTweed.  This 
place,  according  to  unvarying  tradition,  was  the  residence,  and 
probably  the  birthplace,  of  the  bard ;  and  here,  after  the  lapse 
of  seven  centuries,  the  rains  of  his  tower  are  still  pointed  out. 
There  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  Thomas  of  Ercildoune  was  a 
man  of  rank,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  nobles  of  his  day. 
He  appears  to  have  acquired  at  a  very  early  period  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  prophet,  and  many  curious  notices  of  his  predictions  are 
scattered  through  the  works  of  Barbour,  Wyntoun,  Bower,  and 
Blind  Harry.  Some  metrical  prophecies  -vulgarly  attributed  to 
the  Rhymer  seem  to  have  been  current  in  the  reigns  of  James  V., 
Queen  Mary,  and  James  VL,  and  were  collected  and  published  both 
in  Latin  and  English.  At  the  time  of  the  union  with  England  his 
predictions  were  often  quoted  by  the  Scottish  people,  and  even 
at  the  present  day  many  rhymes  ascribed  to  Thomas  of  Ercil- 
doune are  current  in  Scotland,  especially  in  the  border  districts 
of  the  country.  He  must  have  died  before  the  close  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  as  his  son,  in  a  charter  dated  in  1299,  designates 
himself  "  Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  son  and  heir  of  Thomas  Rymour 
of  Ercildoune." — J.  T. 

RIBADEXEIRA,  Pietro,  a  Jesuit  father  and  historian  of 
the  order,  and  of  its  founder,  born  in  1527;  died  in  1611. — 
(See  Lotola.)  It  was  not  until  several  voluminous  compi- 
lations by  members  of  the  society  had  appeared,  that  this  writer 
came  forward  with  the  intention,  as  it  seems,  of  giving  to  the 
world  a  comprehensive  and  trustworthy  biography  of  Ignatius 
Loyola,  and  a  narrative  of  the  rise  of  the  order  of  Jesus.  The 
Bollandists,  in  their  Acta  Sanctorum,  had  taken  the  lead  in 
their  exhaustive  and  voluminous  manner.  The  Spaniard  Ludo- 
vico  Gonsalvo  had  also  used  well  the  advantage  he  possessed 
as  having  had  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Loyola ;  and  it  was 
the  materials  furnished  by  this  writer  which  Ribadeneira  took 
as  the  text  or  foundation  of  his  own  work.  His  life  of  the 
founder  of  the  order  is  voluminous,  and  in  many  instances  he 
corrects  the  misstatements  or  exaggerations  of  other  writers, 
especially  those  of  Maffei.  A  warm  advocate  of  the  Jesuit  order, 
he  nevertheless  writes  cautiously,  aud  in  a  manner  that  inspires 
confidence.  This  writer  was  followed  by  Orlandinus,  in  whose 
bulky  volume,  which  is  recognized  as  the  authentic  history  of  the 
.  the  name  of  Ribadeneira  frequently  occurs;  and  it  must 
be  from  these  incidental  references  that  any  notices  of  his  per- 
sonal history  are  to  be  gleaned.  While  yet  a  boy  he  had  been 
admitted  into  the  society,  and  sent  to  the  university  of  Paris  for 
his  education  (1542),  where  he  must  have  made  rapid  progress, 
for  only  seven  years  later  he  was  selected  to  pronounce  an 
oration  in  commendation  of  the  society  before  the  magnates  cf 
Palermo  on  a  signal  occasion.  On  his  return  thence  he  was  sent 
on  special  commissions  into  Germany  and  Belgium,  to  Strasburg. 
to  Louvain,  and  other  places,  where  his  talents  as  a  preacher  and 
disputant  were  found  to  be  available  for  the  purposes  of  the 
society,  and  especially  when  those  whom  Olandinus  designates 
as  the  arch  heretics  were  to  be  encountered  and  refuted,  such  as 
Melancthon.  Erasmus,  and  other  monsters  of  that  stamp. — I.  T. 

RIBALTA,  Francesco,  a  celebrated  Spanish  historical  and 
portrait-painter,  born  at  Castellon  de  la  Plana  in  1551.  After 
studying  some  time  at  Rome  he  settled  in  Valencia,  where  he 
earned  a  great  reputation,  and  where  the  majority  of  his  finest 
works  are  still  preserved,  comprising  some  important  altarpieces, 
and  other  religious  works ;  his  drawing,  colouring,  and  compo- 
sition being  all  of  a  superior  character.  His  style  somewhat 
resembles  that  of  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  whose  works  formed  the 
chief  subject  of  his  studies  in  Rome.  He  died  in  1628. — (Cera 
Bermudez,  Dice.  Hist-,  ccc. ;  Ford,  Handbook,  &c.)— R.  X.  W. 
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RIBERA.     See  Spagnuoletto. 

RICARDO,  David,  the  eminent  political  economist,  was  born 
in  London  in  1772,  the  third  son  of  a  numerous  family.  His 
lather,  who  was  of  the  Jewish  persuasion,  was  a  native  of  Hol- 
land, and  early  in  life  settling  in  England,  became  a  prosperous 
member  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange.  He  received  a  business 
education,  from  which  the  classical  element  was  excluded,  and 
at  fourteen  became  a  confidential  assistant  of  his  father.  When 
the  younger  Ricardo,  however,  abandoned  the  Jewish  faith,  and 
made  a  marriage  disagreeable  to  the  elder,  a  breach  between 
father  and  son  ensued,  which  terminated  their  business  con- 
nection. Ricardo  started  on  his  own  account  in  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  with  great  success,  amassing  a  very  large  fortune. 
As  he  prospered,  he  devoted  more  time  to  the  study  of  literature 
and  science;  and  in  1819  entered  the  house  of  commons  as 
member  for  Portarlington,  which  he  represented  until  his  death 
in  1823,  frequently  speaking  on  financial  and  economical  sub- 
jects, and  voting  with  the  liberal  opposition.  As  early  as  1799 
he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  and  the 
nature  of  his  business  fostered  the  taste  thus  acquired  for  the 
study  of  political  economy.  His  first  work  was  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Perry, 
its  editor,  during  the  year  1809,  and  in  the  form  of  letters. 
Reprinted  as  a  pamphlet,  with  the  title  "  The  High  Price  of 
Bullion  a  proof  of  the  depreciation  of  Bank  Notes,"  it  went 
through  several  editions,  and  the  date  of  its  publication  preceded 
that  of  the  appointment  of  the  famous  bullion  committee,  the 
deliberations  of  which  it  influenced,  while  its  principles  were 
afterwards  embodied  in  their  report.  In  1815  Mr.  Ricardo 
published  an  essay  "  On  the  influence  of  a  low  price  of  corn  on 
the  profits  of  stock,"  in  which  he  advocated  free  trade  in  corn, 
a  subject  which  he  resumed  in  1822,  when  he  published  a 
pamphlet  on  "  Protection  to  Agriculture."  He  was  not.  how- 
ever, for  an  unconditional  repeal  of  the  duty  on  corn ;  himself 
a  large  landed  proprietor,  he  considered  the  special  burdens  on 
land  to  constitute  a  claim  for  the  imposition  of  a  small  fixed 
duty.  In  1820  he  contributed  to  the  Encylopredia  Britannica  an 
article  on  the  "  Funding  System."  At  his  death  he  left  behind 
him  a  pamphlet  recommending  the  establishment  of  a  national 
bank.  His  chief  work,  "  On  the  principles  of  political  economy 
and  taxation,"  was  published  in  1817,  and  alike  by  those  who 
rejected,  and  by  those  who  accepted  its  doctrines,  has  been 
always  recognized  as  a  very  distinguished  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  political  economy.  In  this  work,  discarding  all 
Adam  Smith's  limitations  and  modifications  of  the  principle, 
such  for  instance,  that  it  is  chiefly  true  of  the  earlier  stages  of 
society,  Mr.  Ricardo  sought  to  demonstrate  that  the  exchange- 
able value  of  commodities,  or  their  worth  as  compared  with  each 
other,  depends  always  and  under  all  circumstances  on  the 
quantities  of  labour  necessarily  required  to  produce  them  and 
bring  them  to  market.  For  a  further  account  of  his  life  and 
writings  see  the  sketch  of  both,  prefixed  by  Mr.  M'Culloch  to 
his  edition  of  Ricardo's  works  published  in  1846. — F.  E. 

RICAUT  or  RYCAUT,  Sib  Paul,  a  diplomatist  and  writer 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the  tenth  and  youngest  son 
of  Sir  Peter  Ricaut  of  London,  who  suffered  for  his  loyalty 
to  Charles  I.  Paul  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1661 
accompanied  Heneage  Finch,  earl  of  Winchester,  as  secretary  to 
Constantinople,  where  he  remained  eight  years.  Having  occa- 
sion to  journey  by  land  to  London,  he  passed  through  Hungary, 
and  stayed  for  some  time  at  the  Turkish  camp  with  the  famous 
vizier,  Kuperli.  In  1670  he  was  appointed  English  consul  at 
Smyrna,  where  he  remained  eleven  years,  and  then  returning 
to  England  busied  himself  for  a  while  in  the  preparation  and 
publication  of  some  of  his  writings.  In  1685  Lord  Clarendon, 
viceroy  of  Ireland,  appointed  him  secretary  for  Leinster  and 
Connaught,  and  King  James  II.  knighted  him  and  admitted  him 
to  the  privy  council  of  Ireland.  At  the  Revolution  he  lost  his 
employment,  but  in  1690  was  appointed  British  resident  at  the 
Hanse  Towns,  where  he  continued  about  ten  years,  returning 
home  to  die  in  1700.  He  possessed  a  great  knowledge  of 
languages.  For  a  list  of  his  histories  of  Turkey  and  other 
works,  see  Watt's  Bibliotheca. —  R.  II. 

RICCALTOUN,  Robert,  an  eminent  Scottish  divine,  was 
born  at  Earlshaugh,  near  Jedburgh,  in  1691.  He  was  educated 
in  the  grammar-school  at  Jedburgh.  From  thence  he  went  to 
the  university  of  Edinburgh.  After  passing  through  his  colle- 
giate course,  his  father  dying,  he  for  a  time  carried  on  his  farm, 


still,  however,  pursuing  his  theological  studies  with  great  earnest- 
ness. His  extensive  knowledge  of  divine  truth  led  his  ministerial 
friends  to  urge  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the  pulpit. 
He  accordingly  was  licensed,  and  became  assistant  to  Mr.  Deans 
of  Bowden,  where  he  continued  for  some  years.  He  became  minister 
of  Hobkirk  in  1725,  and  remained  there  till  his  death  in  1769. 
Riccaltoun  was  a  man  of  very  considerable  note,  an  original  and 
profound  thinker  in  theology,  of  a  large  and  comprehensive 
philosophical  mind.  His  writings  are  exceedingly  fresh  and 
suggestive,  and  dealing  with  the  doctrines  of  grace  they  are  of 
great  value.  He  published  two  volumes  on  the  "  Marrow  Con- 
troversy," and  one  on  Sandeman.  One  of  these,  the  "  Sober 
Inquiry,"  has  been  greatly  admired.  But  the  works  by  which 
he  has  been  chiefly  known  are  three  volumes  which  were  pub- 
lished after  his  death.  These  falling  into  the  hands  of  John 
Newton  so  impressed  him  with  a  sense  of  their  singular  worth, 
that  he  at  once  availed  himself  of  every  means  of  making  him 
known  to  the  world.  Riccaltoun  had  also  the  honour  of  soon 
descrying  the  genius  of  young  Thomson  the  poet.  While  yet 
engaged  in  farming  he  was  useful  to  him  in  his  studies,  and  a 
poem  of  Riccaltoun's,  Thomson  tells  us,  suggested  to  him  his 
great  poem  on  Winter.  A  considerable  number  of  his  MSS.  and 
letters  remain,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  complete  edition  of  his 
works  and  correspondence  will  ere  long  be  published,  which  will 
be  a  great  boon. — J.  B.  J. 

RICCIARELLO.     See  Volterba. 

RICCIO  or  RIZZIO,  David,  an  Italian  musician,  whose 
tragic  death,  and  his  connection  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
rather  than  his  abilities  or  his  influence,  has  served  to  perpetuate 
his  memory.  He  was  a  native  of  Piedmont,  of  humble  extrac- 
tion, and  came  to  Scotland  in  company  with  the  ambassador  of 
Savoy.  His  musical  skill  was  the  means  of  his  introduction  to 
Mary.  He  was  first  received  into  her  service  as  a  chamber- 
valet,  and  gradually  advanced  himself  in  her  favour,  till  on  the 
dismissal  of  Paulet  her  secretary,  he  was  promoted  to  the  vacant 
office,  and  was  employed  in  conducting  her  French  correspondence. 
In  consequence  of  the  marked  favour  shown  to  him  by  the 
queen,  Riccio  soon  became  an  object  of  jealousy  and  dislike  to 
the  haughty  nobles,  who  complained  that  this  low-born  foreigner 
was  consulted  in  the  most  important  affairs  of  state.  Others 
paid  their  court  to  him,  and  gave  him  large  presents  in  order  to 
induce  him  to  promote  their  interest  with  the  queen,  so  that  in 
a  short  time  he  became  rich  and  arrogant.  At  first  he  paid  his 
court  to  Darnley,  when  he  discovered  that  Mary  was  inclined  to 
favour  the  suit  of  that  luckless  youth.  But  when  Darnley's  real 
character  became  apparent,  and  Mary  in  consequence  refused  to 
give  him  a  share  in  the  government,  the  astute  foreigner  refused 
to  support  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  matrimonial.  Darnley, 
in  consequence,  contracted  a  bitter  dislike  to  the  secretary,  and 
had  even  the  folly  to  affirm  that  Riccio  had  supplanted  him  in 
the  affections  of  the  queen.  Infuriated  by  jealousy  and  dis- 
appointment, he  entered  into  a  plot  with  Ruthven  and  George 
Douglas  for  the  assassination  of  "  the  villain  David,"  as  he 
termed  the  secretary.  Morton  and  other  powerful  nobles  of  the 
protestant  party,  who  regarded  Riccio  as  the  pensioned  agent  of 
the  pope,  joined  in  this  scheme  in  order  to  postpone  the  meeting 
of  parliament,  and  to  seize  the  queen's  person,  and  thus  to  pre- 
vent the  forfeiture  of  the  banished  lords  (see  Mobay),  and  the 
restoration  of  the  ecclesiastical  domains  which  had  been  appro- 
priated by  the  barons.  This  villanous  conspiracy  was  carried 
into  effect  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  March,  1565.  The 
unhappy  secretary  was  seized,  and  even  stabbed  in  the  queen's 
presence,  dragged  through  her  bedroom  to  the  door  of  her  pre- 
sence chamber,  and  there  put  to  death  with  circumstances  of  pecu- 
liar atrocity.  His  body  was  mangled  by  no  fewer  than  fifty-six 
wounds. — (See  Daenley  and  Maby.) — J.  T. 

RICCIO,  Domenico,  called  il  Beusasorci  (from  his  father, 
who  invented  a  rat-trap),  was  born  at  Verona  in  1494,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  followers  of  Titian.  There 
are  some  fine  works  by  him  at  Verona,  in  which  he  approaches 
very  nearly  to  the  style  of  Titian,  especially  in  the  picture  of  St. 
Mark,  in  the  church  of  the  Padri  Agostiniani ;  other  good  works 
are  the  frescoes  in  the  Murari  and  Ridolfi  palaces.  His  taste 
was  more  for  heathen  than  the  christian  mythology  or  legends 
of  the  church.  He  died  in  1567. — Domenico's  son,  Felice 
Bbusasobci  (1540-1605),  was  an  excellent  portrait-painter. — 
(Ridolfi;  Dal  Pozzo.)— R.  N.  W. 

RICE.     See  Monteagle. 
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RICH,  James  Claudius,  a  traveller  and  Oriental  scholar  of 
singular  talent  and  mental  precocity,  whose  researches  in  Babylon 
and  its  neighbourhood  led  the  way  to  the  discoveries  of  Rawlinson 
and  Layard.  He  was  born  near  Dijon  in  France,  on  the  28th  of 
March,  1787,  and  soon  afterwards  was  taken  by  his  parents  to 
Bristol.  He  very  early  showed  an  intense  desire  to  acquire 
languages  ;  and  while  passing  through  the  ordinary  course  of  in- 
struction in  Latin  and  Greek,  he  taught  himself  several  modern 
tongues.  When  about  nine  years  old,  the  sight  of  an  Arabic 
manuscript  excited  him  to  the  study  of  that  language.  Before 
he  was  fifteen  he  had  learned  not  only  to  read,  write,  and  speak 
Arabic,  but  had  made  considerable  progress  in  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
Per  ian,  and  Turkish.  He  tested  the  last-named  accomplish- 
ment by  addressing  a  shipwrecked  Turk  in  the  street  one  evening, 
to  whom  he  gave  assistance,  and  whom  he  again  encountered  in 
altered  circumstances  on  board  a  ship  in  the  Mediterranean  some 
years  afterwards.  Through  Dr.  Marshman,  Mr.  Ryland,  and 
other  friends,  young  Rich  obtained  introductions  to  influential 
persons,  one  of  whom  appointed  him  to  a  cadetship  in  the  East 
India  Company's  military  service.  Sir  Charles  Wilkins  of  the 
India  House,  however,  having  discovered  that  the  young  cadet 
i'(l  so  extraordinary  a  knowledge  of  languages,  recom- 
mended that  the  military  should  be  exchanged  for  the  civil  service 
in  his  case,  and  a  writership  at  Bombay  was  presented  to  Rich 
by  Mr.  Parry.  Before  proceeding  to  his  destination,  he  was 
attached  as  secretary  to  the  consul-general  of  Egypt.  His  ship 
caught  tire  in  the  bay  of  Rosas,  and  he  escaped  with  the  crew  to 
Catalonia.  After  this  he  spent  three  years  travelling  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  reached  Bombay  in  September,  1807.  He  had  been 
introduced  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  at 
whose  house  in  Bombay  he  went  to  reside.  The  intimacy  thus 
begun,  resulted  in  the  union  of  Miss  Mackintosh  to  Rich  by  mar- 
riage. In  January,  1808,  the  newly  married  pair  removed  to 
Bagdad,  where  Rich  had  been  appointed  resident  before  he  had 
completed  his  twenty-first  year.  Here  for  a  period  of  twelve 
years  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with  diligence  and 
skill,  and  pursued  his  oriental  researches  with  unwearied  assi- 
duity. His  extraordinary  collections  of  manuscripts,  coins,  and 
inscriptions  made  at  this  time,  with  a  view  to  a  comprehensive 
history  of  that  part  of  Asia,  were  afterwards  purchased  by  par- 
liament for  the  British  museum.  To  conceive  what  he  might 
have  done  by  what  he  accomplished,  the  reader  must  examine 
for  himself  the  "  Memoirs  on  Babylon  and  Persepolis,"  of  which 
the  best  edition  was  published  by  Mrs.  Rich  in  1839,  and  the 
"Residence  in  Koordistan,"  2  vols.,  1836.  Rich  died  at  Shiraz, 
of  cholera,  on  the  5th  of  October,  1821. — R.  H. 

RICHARD  I.,  King  of  England,  surnamed  Cceub  DE  Lion, 
was  the  second  son  of  Henry  II.  by  Eleanor  of  Guienne,  and 
was  born  at  Oxford  in  1157.  Like  the  rest  of  the  legitimate 
sons  of  Henry,  Richard  was  a  most  undutiful  son.  Though  he 
had  been  invested  by  Henry  with  the  duchy  of  Guienne  and 
county  of  Poitou,  he  was  induced  by  his  mother  in  1173  to 
unite  with  his  brothers,  Henry  and  Geoffrey,  in  a  rebellion  against 
their  father.  But  after  a  series  of  unsuccessful  enterprises,  they 
were  compelled  to  petition  for  peace  in  1174,  and  were  pardoned 
by  the  placable  monarch.  Upon  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother, 
Prince  Henry,  Richard  became  heir-apparent  to  the  crown,  and 
required  to  resign  Guienne  to  his  younger  brother,  John,  as  his 
appanage.  He  refused  his  consent,  however,  to  this  arrange- 
ment, and  prepared  to  maintain  possession  of  the  duchy  by  force 
of  arms;  but  his  mother,  the  heiress  of  Guienne,  having  required 
him  to  deliver  up  this  territory,  he  submitted  to  the  demand 
and  was  again  restored  to  favour.  But  in  1189  the  turbulent 
prince  once  more  rebelled  against  his  father,  and  entered  into  a 
private  confederacy  with  Philip,  king  of  France,  who,  by  working 
upon  his  impatient  and  ambitious  temper,  seduced  him  from  his 
duty,  and  persuaded  him  to  take  part  in  a  suicidal  attempt  to 
dismember  the  kingdom  which  he  was  one  day  to  inherit.  In 
1189  he  openly  revolted  from  his  allegiance,  and  did  homage  to 
Philip  for  the  dominions  which  his  father  held  in  Franco.  A  war 
ensued  in  which  the  confederates  were  successful,  and  exacted 
humiliating  conditions  of  peace  from  the  heart-broken  monarch. 
On  his  death,  shortly  after  (6th  July,  1189),  Richard  am 
to  the  throne.  On  the  following  day  he  visited  his  father's  dead 
body  at  the  convent  of  Fontevrault,  and  expressed  great  remorse 
for  his  undutiful  behaviour.  After  settling  his  affairs  in  France 
he  sailed  for  England,  and  was  crowned  at  Westminster  on  the 
3rd  September,  1189.     His  coronation  was  stained  by  a  violent 


attack  by  the  mob  upon  the  Jews,  who  came  in  considerable 
numbers  to  do  homage  to  their  new  sovereign,  bringing  with  them 
rich  presents  of  gold  and  silver.  The  rumour  was  spread  that 
the  king  had  given  orders  to  massacre  the  whole  of  this  unhappy 
race.  The  populace  broke  into  the  houses  of  those  who  remained 
at  home,  plundered  them,  and  murdered  the  owners.  This 
example  was  soon  followed  throughout  the  provincial  towns,  and 
everywhere  the  defenceless  strangers  were  robbed  and  massacred 
in  great  numbers.  Richard,  before  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
had  taken  the  cross  along  with  his  father,  and  he  now  lost  no 
time  in  making  arrangements  fur  joining  the  new  levies  of  cru- 
saders, who  were  preparing  to  embark  for  the  Holy  Land.  In 
order  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  he  oppressed  his  people  by 
numerous  exactions,  extorted  money  by  threats  and  fraud,  put 
to  sale  not  merely  the  revenues  and  manors  of  the  crown,  but 
offices  of  the  greatest  trust  and  power ;  and  he  is  said  to  have 
declared  that  he  would  sell  London  itself  could  he  find  a  pur- 
chaser. Having  by  such  unscrupulous  measures  collected  large 
sums  of  money,  and  equipped  his  armament,  he  left  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops  of  Durham 
and  Ely,  and  proceeded  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  in  the  plain 
of  Vezelay,  on  the  borders  of  Burgundy,  where  a  combined  French 
and  English  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  assembled, 
11th  June,  1190.  Having  set  sail  from  different  ports,  Richard 
and  Philip  were  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  take  refuge  in 
Messina  (September  14),  where  they  were  detained  during  the 
whole  winter.  Jealousies  and  disputes  soon  arose  between  these 
two  high-spirited  and  ambitious  monarchs,  which  were  cun- 
ningly fomented  by  Tancred  who  had  usurped  the  Sicilian  crown, 
and  dreaded  their  interference  in  behalf  of  the  lawful  heir. 
Richard  quitted  Messina  on  the  10th  of  April,  1191,  in  company 
with  his  sister,  the  queen-dowager  of  Sicily,  and  his  betrothed  wife 
Berengaria,  daughter  of  Sanchez,  king  of  Navarre.  The  fleet 
was  dispersed  by  a  storm,  and  the  vessel  in  which  the  two  prin- 
cesses had  embarked  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Cyprus.  Isaac, 
the  prince  of  that  island,  pillaged  the  ship  and  treated  the  crew 
and  passengers  with  great  severity.  But  Richard  arrived  soon 
after,  landed  his  troops,  defeated  the  Cypriots  in  two  battles, 
compelled  Isaac  to  surrender  at  discretion,  and  threw  him  into 
prison.  He  then  married  Berengaria,  and  having  caused  her 
to  be  crowned  queen  of  England,  set  sail  for  St.  Jean  d'Acre, 
which  for  upwards  of  two  years  had  resisted  the  combined  efforts 
of  all  the  crusaders  in  Palestine.  The  arrival  of  the  English 
and  French  kings  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  army  infused  new  life 
into  the  besiegers,  and  the  siege  was  pressed  with  so  much 
vigour,  that  the  town  surrendered  on  the  12th  of  July,  1191. 
New  occasions  of  discord,  however,  soon  arose  between  the  rival 
monarchs.  The  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was  claimed  both  by  Guy 
de  Lusignan,  who  had  been  the  husband  of  the  late  Queen  Sibylla, 
and  by  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  who  had  married  Isabella,  her 
younger  sister.  Richard  espoused  the  cause  of  the  former,  while 
Philip  declared  for  the  latter.  But  the  French  king,  unable  to 
brook  the  superiority  of  his  rival,  and  jealous  of  his  military  glory, 
quitted  the  Holy  Land  and  returned  home  in  disgust,  leaving, 
however,  ten  thousand  of  his  troops  behind  him  under  the  duke  of 
Burgundy.  Undiscouroged  by  this  his  desertion,  Richard  marched 
towards  Jerusalem,  defeated  Saladin  in  a  great  battle  after  a 
desperate  struggle,  reduced  Jaffa,  Ascalon,  and  other  strongholds 
on  the  coast,  and  even  advanced  within  sight  of  Jerusalem.  But 
his  army  was  now  reduced  by  disease  and  the  casualties  of  war, 
and  enfeebled  by  the  climate,  fatigue,  and  want;  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  auxiliaries  having  refused  to  take  part  is  the  siege  of 
the  capital,  Richard  was  obliged  to  return  to  Ascalon.  Here  he 
concluded  a  truce  with  Saladin  for  three  years  on  favourable 
terms,  and  soon  after  set  sail  for  Europe  on  the  11th  of  October, 
1192.  He  was  unfortunately  shipwrecked  near  Aquileia,  and 
attempting  to  make  his  way  through  Germany  in  the  disguise  of 
a  pilgrim,  he  was  treacherously  arrested  by  Leopold,  duke  of 
Austria,  who  had  himself  been  a  crusader,  but  had  been  offended 
by  the  treatment  he  received  from  the  English  monarch,  and 
availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  gratify  his  revenge  and 
his  avarice.  He  caused  Richard  to  be  thrown  into  a  dungeon 
and  loaded  with  irons,  and  then  delivered  him  into  the  custody 
of  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.,  in  return  for  a  large  sum  of  money. 
The  French  king  and  Ri<  hard's  brother,  the  worthless  John,  basely 
took  advantage  of  the  disaster  which  had  befallen  the  English 
king  to  promote  their  own  dishonourable  ends.  The  former  endea- 
voured to  prevail  upon  the  emperor  to  deliver  Richard  into  his 


hands,  or  at  least  to  detain  him  in  perpetual  captivity,  while 
John  surrendered  to  Philip  the  greater  part  of  Normandy,  as  the 
price  of  his  investiture  with  the  remainder  of  the  English  con- 
tinental possessions,  and  endeavoured  to  seize  the  kingdom  as 
heir  to  his  brother,  of  whose  death  he  pretended  to  have  received 
certain  intelligence.  The  captive  monarch  was  meanwhile  treated 
with  great  indignity  and  severity.  He  was  even  brought  before 
the  diet  at  Worms,  and  accused  by  the  emperor  of  gross  crimes 
and  misdemeanours.  But  his  unanswerable  and  indignant  defence 
made  such  an  impression  on  the  assembled  princes  that  they 
loudly  denounced  the  base  and  unjust  conduct  of  Henry.  The 
pope  threatened  him  with  excommunication,  and  at  length  he 
consented  to  release  his  prisoner  on  payment  of  a  ransom  of  one 
hundred  thousand  marks  of  silver.  The  infamy  of  this  transac- 
tion was  every  way  characteristic  and  worthy  of  the  house  which 
has  for  ages  been  notorious  for  its  perfidy  and  ingratitude.  Soon 
after  his  liberation  Richard  set  out  for  England,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  13th  of  March,  1194.  The  remainder  of  his  reign  was 
chiefly  occupied  with  a  series  of  petty  wars  against  Philip  of 
France,  the  exhausted  state  of  his  finances  fortunately  rendering 
him  unable  to  carry  on  hostilities  on  a  great  scale.  In  a  quarrel 
with  one  of  his  vassals,  Vidomar,  viscount  of  Limoges,  respecting 
some  treasure  discovered  on  his  lands,  Richard  was  mortally 
wounded  while  besieging  the  castle  of  Chaluze,  in  the  province  of 
Limousin,  and  expired  on  the  Gth  of  April,  1199,  in  the  forty- 
second  year  of  his  age  and  the  tenth  of  his  reign.  He  left  no 
issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  John,  to  the  exclusion 
of  his  nephew  Arthur,  the  lawful  heir  to  the  throne.  Richard's 
character  was  a  singular  compound  of  qualities  noble  and  mean. 
His  military  talents  were  of  a  high  order,  and  his  extraordinary 
courage  gained  him  the  appellation  of  the  Lion-hearted.  He  was 
open,  frank,  generous,  sincere,  and  brave,  and  capable  at  times 
of  great  generosity  and  liberality.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that 
he  was  also  rapacious  and  selfish,  obstinate,  passionate,  revengeful, 
domineering,  ambitious,  haughty,  and  cruel.  The  incidents  of 
his  life  resemble  the  adventures  of  a  knight  errant,  rather  than 
the  actions  of  a  great  monarch.  He  was  a  ready  and  powerful 
speaker,  and  was  fond  of  literature,  especially  of  provincial  poetry. 
A  few  of  his  poetical  compositions  have  been  preserved  and 
published  in  La  Tour  Tenebresse,  1705. — J.  T. 

RICHARD  II.  (surnamed  of  Bordeaux),  King  of  England, 
was  the  son  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and  was  born  at  Bor- 
deaux on  the  3rd  of  April,  1366.  By  the  death  of  his  grand- 
father Edward  III.  in  1377,  the  youthful  Richard  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  and  was  crowned  on  the  16th  July  of  the  same  year. 
Being  a  minor  at  the  time  of  his  accession,  the  government  was 
administered  by  a  council  of  twelve,  from  which  the  king's  uncles, 
the  dukes  of  Lancaster,  York,  and  Gloucester,  happened  to  be 
excluded.  By  these  three  the  royal  guardianship  was  disputed, 
and  their  quarrels  dissipated  the  finances  of  the  kingdom  already 
wasted  by  the  conflicts  of  the  preceding  reign.  Heavy  pecuniary 
exactions  levied  from  the  people  were  also  the  result  of  continued 
war  with  France,  which  was  prosecuted  in  Brittany  under  the 
conduct  of  the  earl  of  Buckingham,  and  these  exactions  eventuated 
in  the  crisis  made  memorable  by  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection.  Other 
causes  contributed  to  such  an  issue.  The  aristocracy,  aware  of 
waning  power,  and  striving  energetically  to  retain  what  it  yet 
possessed  ;  the  middle  classes,  represented  by  the  newly  esta- 
blished house  of  commons,  growing  every  year  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  authority  and  influence ;  and  the  lower  orders,  whose 
position  in  many  cases  was  still  little  better  than  that  of  bond 
slaves,  but  nevertheless  now  beginning  to  feel  some  throes  of  a 
vague  desire  for  larger  social  and  political  freedom — in  all  these 
lay  a  threefold  element  of  restlessness  and  convulsion.  The 
imposition  of  fresh  taxes  at  last  evoked  the  slumbering  explosive 
forces,  and  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  they  were  levied  gave 
rise  in  1381  to  the  revolt  headed  by  Wat  Tyler,  who  gathered 
round  him  the  disaffected  men  of  Essex,  their  loyalty  having  been 
already  shaken  by  the  harangues  of  John  Ball,  a  priest  of  Kent. 
The  outbreak  assumed  formidable  proportions.  A  hundred  thou- 
sand rebels  marched  to  London,  but  order  was  restored  by  the 
fall  of  their  leader  and  the  professions  of  the  young  monarch, 
who  on  this  occasion  evinced  a  promptitude  and  decision  very 
unlike  the  weakness  that  marked  his  character  in  after  years. 
'Ihe  amnesty  and  charter  he  promised  were,  however,  soon  con- 
veniently forgotten,  and  the  condition  of  the  people  became  even 
more  wretched  than  before.  In  1384  Richard  transferred  his 
war  with  France  to  Scotland,  yet  relinquished  it  abruptly  in  the 


following  year,  as  he  discovered  that  there  was  no  reasonable 
hope  of  effecting  the  submission  of  the  latter  country.  On  his 
return  from  his  Scottish  expedition  he  aimed  at  absolute  sove- 
reignty, a  project  sufficiently  irrational  in  the  present  temper  of  his 
subjects.  Favourites  influenced  alike  the  monarch  and  oppressed 
the  people,  and  discontent,  strife,  and  tumult  were  prevalent 
throughout  the  realm.  The  time  was  favourable  for  the  ambi- 
tious designs  of  the  crafty  Henry,  duke  of  Lancaster,  who,  during 
Richard's  absence  in  Ireland,  whither  he  had  gone  to  suppress  a 
revolt,  quitted  his  exile  in  France,  and  landing  on  the  coast  of 
Yorkshire  marched  thence  to  London.  Richard,  deserted  by  his 
army  and  surrendered  into  Henry's  hands  by  th»  earl  of  North- 
umberland, was  obliged,  on  the  29th  September,  1399,  to  renounce 
the  crown,  which  the  parliament  thereafter  conferred  on  the  duke 
of  Lancaster.  The  dethroned  sovereign  perished  shortly  after- 
wards in  Pontefract  castle,  where  he  had  been  imprisoned — in 
all  probability  the  victim  of  assassination,  although  the  exact 
mode  of  his  death  is  uncertain. — J.  J. 

RICHARD  III.,  King  of  England,  and  the  last  monarch  of 
the  Plantagenet  dynasty,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Richard,  duke 
of  York,  and  was  born  at  Fotheringay  castle   on   the   2nd  of 
October,  1452.     On  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  father  at  the 
battle  of  Wakefield  Green  in  1460,  Richard  and  his  brother 
George  were  sent  by  their  mother  to  the  protection  of  Philip, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  where  they  remained  until   shortly  after- 
wards then-  eldest  brother,  Edward  IV.,  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  English  crown.     Returning  to  Britain,  Richard  was 
created  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  appointed  to  the  office  of  lord 
high  admiral.     In  1471  he  held  a  command  in  his  brother's 
army  at  the  battle  of  Bamet,  and  also  aided  in  achieving  the 
conclusive  victory  of  Tewkesbury.      In   1478   he  contrived  to 
remove  his  brother  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  who  now  alone  stood 
between  his  ambitious  desires  and  the  throne.     When  the  decease 
of  Edward  IV.  occurred  in  April,  1483,  Richard  was  command- 
ing the  army  of  the  borders,  and  immediately  started  for  Lon- 
don, cloaking  his  designs  under  the  pretence  of  zeal  for  the  cause 
of  his  young  nephew,  to  whom,  as  Edward  V.,  he  summoned  at 
York  the  country  gentry  to  swear  allegiance.     But  the  mask 
was  not  long  worn.     On  his  way  to  the  capital  he  had  held  deep 
counsel  with  his  confidential  adherents,  and  the  necessary  plans 
had  been  laid  for  his  elevation  to  the  royal  dignity.     Arrived 
in  London,  he  assumed  the  title  of  lord  protector,  and  took  up 
his  residence  at  Crosby  Place  in  the  city,  where  his  plot  was  at 
length  matured.     The  citizens  of  the  metropolis  were  treated  to 
harangues,  in  which  the  present  and  the  late  king  were  stigma- 
tized as  illegitimate ;  some  of  the  individuals  most  opposed  to 
the  protector's  scheme  were,  on  various  pretexts,  condemned  to 
the  scaffold ;  and  the  result  of  all  was  that  on  the  23d  of  June 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  lord  mayor,  and  a  number  of  other 
persons,  proceeded  to  the  place  where  Richard  then  resided,  and 
solemnly  offered  him  the  crown  of  England  in  the  name  of  the 
three  estates  of  the  realm.     Richard  pretended  to  hesitate,  but 
in  the  end  gave  way;  and  on  the  26th  day  of  the  month  he 
was  formally  declared  king  in  Westminster  hall.     For  a  while. 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  his  usurpation  was  received  with  at 
least  external  favour  by  the  majority  of  the  people.     But  the 
murder  in  the  Tower  of  his  royal  nephews,  whose  deliverance 
from  the  captivity  to  which  he  had  consigned  them  was  already 
meditated  by  their  adherents,  diffused  general  horror  through  the 
minds   of  men,  and  a  strong  party  was  formed  in   favour  ot 
Henry,  earl  of  Richmond,  heir  to  the  house  of  Lancaster.     An 
ill-timed  insurrection  in  his  behalf  drew  down  Richard's  ven- 
geance ;  but  the  latter  was  gradually  deserted  by  the  far  larger 
proportion  of  his  followers.     At  length,  on  the  7  th  of  August, 
1485,  Richmond  landed  at  Milford  Haven  with  an  army  of  three 
thousand  Normans  ;  and  being  generally  welcomed  and  aided  by 
the  English,  he  achieved  complete  success  at  the  famous  battle 
of  Bosworth,  which  closed  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  and  where 
Richard,  having  encountered  the  invader,  was  deprived  simul- 
taneously of  his  life   and  his  throne.     This  was  on  the  21st 
August,   1485.     There  is  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  leading 
events   of  Richard's  reign,  and  even  as  to  his  real  character. 
That  his  supposed  personal  deformities  have  been  grossly  exag- 
gerated,   there   appears  little  doubt ;    and  no    small  evidence, 
indeed,   exists  to  prove  that  instead  of  being  the  monster  of 
ugliness  he  is  generally  represented,  he  was  as   handsome  in 
features  as  his  brother  Edward  IV.     From  various  circumstances 
it  seems  perfectly  possible  that  his  moral  character  may  have 
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been,  at  least  in  certain  cases,  similarly  misrepresented  and  cari- 
catured.— J.  J. 

RICHARD  i>e  Bprt,  Chancellor  of  England  and  Bishop  of 
Durham,  but  better  known  as  the  author  of  the  "  Philo-Biblon," 
was  the  son  of  Sir  Richard  de  Angerville,  and  born  in  1281  at 
or  near  Bury  St.  Edmund's  in  Suffolk,  the  town  from  which 
he  derived  his  surname.  Educated  under  an  uncle,  John  de 
Willoughby,  at  Bury,  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  zeal  tor  study  and  purity  of  morals. 
On  leaving  Oxford,  he  entered  as  a  monk  the  convent  of  Dur- 
ham, which  he  quitted  to  become  tutor  to  Prince  Edward, 
afterwards  Edward  III.  Eur  his  successful  discharge  of  his 
new  duties,  he  received  the  treasurership  of  Guienne,  where  he 
was  established  when  Queen  Isabella  and  her  son,  his  pupil, 
went  to  Erance  in  1325.  Eor  the  aid,  pecuniary  and  other, 
which  he  gave  them,  he  was  persecuted  by  the  i 
the  De  Spencers,  and  had  to  fly  and  conceal  himself  in  Paris. 
He  was  rewarded  on  Edward's  accession  to  the  throne.  He 
d  several  ecclesiastical  preferments,  and  then  and  after- 
■■'.  as  employed  on  various  continental  missions;  in  that 
of  1331  to  the  pope  at  Avignon,  he  formed  an  intimacy  with 
Petrarch.  In  1333  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Durham ;  in 
•  was  appointed  chancellor,  an  office  which  he  retained 
only  some  nine  months.  Throughout  his  life,  he  was  an  inde- 
fatigable purchaser  and  collector  of  books,  e  nuch  of 
his  money  and  of  the  influence  of  his  position  to  collei  I 
became  the  largest  library  in  Europe.  Richard  de  Bury  is  the 
earliest  of  English  bibliomaniacs.  l!is  enthusiastic  love  of  books, 
his  efforts  to  acquire  more,  and  the  details  of  the  arrangements 
of  the  earliest  lending  library  in  England,  which  he  formed  at 
Oxford,  are  recorded  in  his  little  Latin  treatise,  a  very  curious 
and  interesting  work,  the  "  Philo-Biblon,"  first  printed  at  Cologne 
in  1173.  There  is  an  English  translation,  London,  11 832,  and  a 
French  one,  with  a  careful  edition  of  the  original  text,  Paris, 
1850.  Richard  de  Bury  bequeathed  his  books  to  Durham,  now 
King's  college,  Oxford,  thus  founding  the  first  public  library 
formed  in  that  university.  He  was  a  student,  as  well  as  a  col- 
lector of  books;  a  generous  patron,  bountiful  to  the  poor;  in  all 
respects  an  excellent  and  i  man.  "The  memory  of 
few  names,"  says  Mr.  Fo~s  in  his  accurate  memoir  of  the  author 
of  the  "Philo-Biblon"  (Lives  of  the  Judges),  "and  of  none  in  that 
age,  is  more  endeared  than  that  of  Richard  de  Bury."  He  died 
on  the  24th  of  April,  1345,  at  bis  palace  of  Auckland,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Durham. — E.  E. 

RICHARD  of  Cirenc  ester,  a  monkish  historian  and  topo- 
grapher, is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Cirencester,  but 
very  little  else  is  even  conjectured  respecting  his  early  biography. 
iO  he  entered  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  St.  Peter's, 
Westminster,  and  from  his  study  of  British  and  Saxon  history, 
is  said  to  have  been  designated  "  the  historiographer."     He  died 
about   1402.       He  wrote    a  work,   "  Historia  ab    Hen 
Annum  1348,"  of  which  the  first  part  is  preserved 
library  at  Cambridge,  while  the  second  is  supposed  to  be  in  the 
library  of  the  Royal  Society.     Whitaker,  the  historian  of  Man- 
chester, examined  the  manuscript  at  Cambridge,  and  thus  expressed 
his  disappointment  : — "The  learned  scholar  and  the  deep  anti- 
quarian I  found  sunk  into  an  ignorant  novice;   someti:: 
copier  of  Huntingdon,  but  generally  the  transcriber  of  G< 
This  verdict  on  an  undisputed  work  of  Richard  of  Ciri 
throws  additional   doubt  on  the  genuineness  of  the  "  De  Situ 
Britannia?,"  first  published  as  hi         S  iy,  from  a  trai 

of  a  MS.,  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Bertram  at  I 
hagen,  where  he  was  professor  of  English  at  the  Royal  naval  aca- 
demy.    An  English  translation  of  the  "  De  S  iblished 
in  London  in  1809,  i  diti  d  by  Mr.  Hatchard,  with  an  ac 

I  lished  among  the  Six  Old 
of  Bonn's  Antiquarian  Library,  1848.  The  most  interesting 
section  of  the  work  is  an  itinerary  of  Britain,  which  Richard  is 
represented  to  say  was  "  collected  from  certain  fragments  left  by 
a  Roman  general.  The  order  is  changed  in  some  instances, 
according  to  Ptolemy  and  others."  The  work  would  be  very 
valuable  if  its  genuineness  were  assured. — E.  11. 

RICHARD,  Ac  nu. r. it.  a  medical  man  and  botanist  of  Erance, 
was  born  in  Paris  on  27th  April,  1791,  and  died  in  October, 
1  E  ',  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
botanist  of  high  reputation,  and  was  educated  for  the  medical 
profession.  II"  was  a  doctor  of  medicine  of  the  univei 
Paris.     He  devoted  himself  to  botany,  and  assisted  his  father 


in  his  lectures  at  the  Faculty  of  Sciences.  He  was  afterwards 
chosen  professor  of  botany  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris. 
He  was  a  man  of  amiable  disposition  and  agreeable  manners, 
and  contributed  much  to  the  diffusion  of  sound  botanical  know- 
ledge among  the  pupils  of  the  medical  school  of  Paris.  He  was 
a  member  of  ny  of  Sciences,   and  a  fellow  of  the 

Linnsean  Society  of  London.     He  published  I  :  works 

— "Elemensde  Botaniqne  et  de  Physiologie  Vege'tale ;"  "  Bota- 
niqne Medicate;"  monograph  of  the  orchidesei  I  Trance, 
and  of  the  Rubiacea? ;  "Flora  Nova;  Zealandia- ;''  "Tentamen 
Florae  Senegambiae ;"  besides  numerous  memoirs  in  the  Diction- 
naire  de  Me'decine,  Dictionnaire  Classique  d'Hi-t.  Nat.,  Annates 
Jos  Sciences  Naturelles,  and  Bulletin  des  Sciences. — J.  H.  B. 

RICHARD,   Louis   Clacde-Marie,  a  celebrated    French 
botanist,  was  born  at  Versailles  on  4th  September,  1754,  and 
died  on  7th  June,  1821,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.    He  was  the 
of  <  king's  gardener  at  Auteuil.     In 

this  garden,  as  well  as  at  the  Trianon,  Louis  acquired  his  first 
itany.  It  was  proposed  that  he  should  enter  the 
church,  but  this  he  declined.  Notwithstanding  the  solicitations 
of  his  father,  he  obstinately  refused  to  become  a  priest.  His 
favourite  studies  were  botany,  comparative  anatomy,  zoology, 
and  mineralogy.  He  studied  also  the  art  of  design.  He  pre- 
sented seme  memoirs  to  the  Academy  •  .  which  early 
attracted  the  attention  of  Bernard  de  Jnssieu.  In  1781  he  was 
Louis  XVI.  (on  the  recommendation  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences)  on  a  scientific  expedition  to  French  Guiana  and 
the  Antilles.  He  made  large  collections,  1  <  I  logical, 
and  mineralogical.  In  doing  so  he  underwent  great  fatigu  . 
incurred  much  risk.  In  1789  he  returned  to  France  with  a 
collection  of  three  thousand  plants,  most  of  them  new;  a  num- 
ber of  boxes  filled  with  quadrupeds,  birds,  insects,  and  shells; 
and  a  series  of  minerals  and  rocks.  As  the  Revolution  had  com- 
menced he  found  great  difficulty  in  publishing  the  results  of  his 
3,  and  his  resources  were  completely  exhausted,  without 
the  prospect  of  any  remuneration.  He  passed  some  years  in 
complete  seclusion,  arranging  his  collections.  He  was  then 
elected  professor  of  botany  in  the  school  of  medicine  of  Paris, 
and  was  also  chosen  a  member  of  the  Institute.  He  was  a 
zealous  and  successful  teacher,  and  made  excursions  with  his 
pupils  into  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  plants. 
During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  was  assisted  by  his  son 
Achille.  Amongst  his  published  works  are  the  following — 
"  Dictionnaire  Elementaire  de  Botaniqne  ;"  "  Demonstrations 
Botaniques;"  memoirs  on  Balanophoraceae,  Coniferae,  and  Cyca- 
dea?,  and  on  other  natural  orders;  besides  numerous  paj 
journals  and  Transactions. —  J.  II.  B. 

*  RICHARDSON,  Sir  John,  Knight,  C.B.,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S..  honorary  member  of  the   Ro\       -  ,jUrgh, 

F.L.S  .  F.R.G.S.,  &c.,  <Sc,  inspector-general  of  naval  hospitals 
and  fleets,   a  1  arctic  traveller  ai 

born  at  Dumfries  in  1787,  and  educati  immar-school 

of  that  town.  In  the  session  of  ISO  1-2  he  proceeded  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  after  passing  the  first  year  in  attendance  at  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classes  under  Professors  Dalzell  and  Hill,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine.  A  perusal  of  all  the 
books  of  voyages  and  travels  which  he  could  procure,  fostered 
in  the  mind  ofyoung  Richardson  a  stioi  g  di  -trange 

lands,  which  induced  him  to  enter  the  med  lent  of 

the  royal  navy  in  180'  previously  obtained  his  diploma 

from  the  Roj      I  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  and  under- 

gone a  second  examination  before  the  Royal  < '  -   rgeons 

I  He  had  while  in  London  been  offend  an  a] 

ment  in  the  medical  sendee  of  the  army,  and  also  in  that  of  the 
East  India  Company;   but  he  g  erence  to  the  navy, 

the  belief  that  thus  he  should  have  an  0] 

:  foreign  countries  than  in  either  of  the 
As  it  proved,  however,  nothing  could  have  been 
more  erroneous  :  for  at  that  period  the  British  navy  bad  access 
few  ports  in  Europe,  and  brief  visits  to  colonial  seaports 
brought  the  naval  officer  in  contact  with  the  same  degraded 
class  that  he  met  in  the  ports  at  home.  His  first  appointment 
was  that  of  assistant-surgeon  on  board  the  Nymphe  frigate,  then 
fitting  out  at  Deptford.  This  ship  was  attached  to  Sir  Richard 
Keats'  squadron,  and  went  under  Lord  Gambier  to  the  bombard- 
ment of  Copenhagen.  In  the  following  summer  the  Nymphe 
was  en  Sir   Charles  Cotton,  in  blockading  the 

Tagus.     Hen  aptain,  Conway  Shipley,  tired  of  the  mou 
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lying  for  months  at  the  month  of  the  river,  resolved  to  ascend 
the  Tagus  at  night  as  high  as  the  anchorage  of  the  Russian  fleet, 
with  the  view  of  cutting  out  a  Portuguese  vessel  manned  by- 
French  troops.  The  first  attempt  failed,  owing  to  some  of  the 
boats  getting  astray  in  the  dark;  and  the  second,  which  was 
made  on  a  vessel  anchored  under  Belem  castle,  was  repulsed 
with  the  loss  of  several  killed  and  wounded.  On  both  of  these 
occasions  Mr.  Richardson  was  in  the  boats  as  a  volunteer. 
Being  immediately  afterwards  removed  to  the  flagship,  Mr. 
Richardson  was  appointed  acting  surgeon  of  a  74,  just  one 
year  after  his  entry  into  the  service.  In  this  vessel  he  remained 
blockading  the  Tagus  until  after  the  battle  of  Vimiera,  and  the 
convention  of  Cintra,  when  he  convoyed  the  Russian  fleet  to 
Spithead.  On  his  arrival  in  England  Mr.  Richardson  was 
appointed  to  the  Blossom  sloop  of  war,  in  which  he  served  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  and  in  taking  convoys  to  Quebec  and  the 
coast  of  Spain.  In  1810  the  Blossomvaxs  ordered  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, when,  by  the  order  of  Lord  Exmouth,  he  was  removed 
into  the  Bombay,  74.  His  health,  however,  shortly  afterwards 
compelled  him  to  leave  the  station.  Appointed,  on  his  recovery, 
to  the  Cruiser,  he  served  on  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  stations. 
He  was  next  appointed  surgeon  to  the  first  battalion  of  royal 
marines,  then  in  Canada,  and  afterwards  in  Georgia.  While  in 
Georgia  he  had  charge  of  the  hospital  ship,  in  which  the  sick 
and  wounded  of  the  entire  brigade  were  placed.  On  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  battalion,  in  consequence  of  peace  being  concluded 
with  America,  Mr.  Richardson  took  the  opportunity  of  returning 
to  Edinburgh  to  complete  his  medical  education.  In  1817  he 
obtained  the  degree  of'  M.D.,  on  which  occasion  he  published  a 
thesis,  "DeFebre  Flava."  In  1819  commenced  that  part  of 
Dr.  Richardson's  career  which  has  placed  him  in  the  front  rank 
of  arctic  explorers,  and  will  hand  his  name  down  as  one  of  the 
most  able,  persevering,  and  scientific  travellers  of  which  this 
country  can  boast.  He  was  at  this  time  appointed  surgeon  and 
naturalist  to  the  overland  expedition  under  Lieutenant  (after- 
wards Sir  John)  Franklin,  the  object  of  which  was  "  to  deter- 
mine the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  northern  coast  of 
North  America,  and  the  trending  of  that  coast,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Coppermine  river  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  that  con- 
tinent." The  results,  including  the  disasters  and  sufferings 
of  this  expedition,  and  the  noble  part  which  Dr.  Richardson 
bore  in  them,  are  now  matters  of  history.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1822,  and  in  the  spring  of  1824  was  appointed  surgeon 
of  the  royal  marines  at  Chatham,  with  an  intimation  from  Lord 
Melville,  then  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  that  he  would  be 
allowed  to  accompany  Sir  John  Franklin  in  a  second  expedi- 
tion, then  in  contemplation.  His  majesty's  government  being, 
towards  the  close  of  1823,  resolved  upon  another  attempt  to 
effect  a  northern  passage  by  sea  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans,  Captain  Parry,  the  highly  distinguished  com- 
mander of  the  two  preceding  expeditions,  was  again  appointed 
in  command  of  the  ships  to  carry  out  this  important  duty. 
Franklin,  however,  considered  that  the  object  of  the  government 
might  be  achieved  by  more  ways  than  one.  He  therefore  sub- 
mitted a  plan  for  an  overland  expedition  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Mackenzie  river,  and  thence  by  sea  to  the  north-western 
extremity  of  America,  with  the  combined  object  also  of  survey- 
ing the  coast  between  the  Mackenzie  and  Coppermine  rivers. 
Captain  Franklin  was  appointed  in  command  of  an  expedition 
in  accordance  with  his  propositions  to  the  government.  In  this 
expedition,  which  was  earned  on  during  the  years  1825-26-27, 
Dr.  Richardson  was,  by  instructions  from  the  admiralty,  de- 
tached to  survey  the  sea-coast  between  the  Mackenzie  and 
Coppermine  rivers — a  duty  which  he  accomplished  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  government,  as  well  as  of  the  commander  of 
the  expedition.  Franklin,  in  his  narrative  of  the  expedition, 
says,  "  I  may  be  allowed  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  union  of 
caution,  talent,  and  enterprise  in  Dr.  Richardson,  which  enabled 
him  to  conduct  with  singular  success  an  arduous  service,  of  a 
kind  so  foreign  from  his  profession  and  ordinary  pursuits."  At 
the  termination  of  this  expedition  he  returned  to  his  post  at 
Chatham,  where  he  remained  until  1838,  when  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  physician  of  Haslar  hospital,  and  inspector  of 
naval  hospitals  and  fleets.  Here  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  he  would  have  rested  upon  the  laurels  he  had  already 
won  ;  but  a  high  and  almost  chivalrous  sense  of  duty  again  called 
him  to  the  scene  of  his  former  labours.  Sir  John  Franklin  had 
not  long  returned  from  the  government  of  Van  Diemen's  Land. 


when  he  set  sail  (May  19,  1845)  with  the  Erebus  and  Terror, 
for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  a  north-west  passage.  When 
upwards  of  two  years  had  passed  without  tidings  of  this  expe-  I 
dition,  the  public  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  the  explorers  became 
great,  and  the  government  resolved  that  if  no  intelligence  of 
the  missing  ships  arrived  by  the  close  of  1847,  they  would  send 
out  three  searching  expeditions — viz.,  one  to  Lancaster  Sound, 
another  down  the  Mackenzie  river,  and  a  third  to  penetrate  into 
the  arctic  sea  through  Behring's  Straits.  Sir  John  Richardson 
(he  had  been  knighted  in  1846)  was  no  longer  young.  He 
had  some  time  passed  his  sixtieth  year ;  but  he  retained  all  the 
ardour  and  enterprise  of  youth,  and  had  lost  but  little  of  its 
vigour.  He  therefore  volunteered  the  task  of  searching  the 
North  American  shore  between  the  Mackenzie  and  Coppermine 
rivers,  and  of  depositing  provisions  at  Fort  Good  Hope,  on  the 
latter  river,  at  its  mouth,  and  at  Capes  Bathurst,  Parry,  Kru- 
senstern,  and  Hearne,  along  the  coast.  Accompanied  by  Dr. 
Rae,  he  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  25th  March,  1848,  arrived  at 
New  York  on  the  10  th  of  April,  and  at  Cumberland  Head  in 
the  Hudson  Bay  settlement  on  the  14th  June.  Descending  the 
Mackenzie  to  its  mouth,  Richardson  turned  to  the  east,  passed 
Cape  Bathurst  on  the  11th  August,  and  soon  after  rounded 
Cape  Parry.  From  this  point  the  navigation  became  most 
intricate  and  difficult  through  crowded  floes  of  ice.  As  they 
approached  Cape  Krusenstern,  the  sea  was  one  dense  close  pack 
of  ice.  The  boats  had  now  to  be  dragged  over  the  floes  or 
carried  over  flats  and  points  of  land,  and  tongues  of  ice  had  to 
be  cut  through  as  the  only  means  of  progress.  On  one  morning 
three  hours  of  hard  labour  had  only  advanced  the  travellers 
about  a  hundred  yards,  which  forced  upon  them  the  conclusion 
that  the  sea-voyage  was  at  an  end.  They  struggled,  however, 
on  to  Cape  Hearne.  Here  the  abandonment  of  the  boats  became 
inevitable.  Richardson  and  his  party  then  started  for  Port 
Confidence  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Great  Bear  Lake,  which 
was  reached  in  twelve  days.  Here  they  were  hospitably  received 
and  comfortably  lodged  by  Mr.  Bell,  the  chief  trader  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  He  returned  to  England  in  Novem- 
ber, 1849,  when  he  resumed  his  charge  of  Haslar  hospital,  which 
he  held  until  1855,  when  he  retired,  after  nearly  forty-eight 
years'  public  service.  Since  this  period  he  has  resided  at 
Lancrigg  in  Westmoreland,  where  he  continues  the  pursuit  of 
his  favourite  studies  with  all  the  energy  and  zeal  of  more 
youthful  years.  Sir  John  Richardson,  besides  numerous  con- 
tributions to  the  Journals  and  Transactions  of  various  Societies, 
is  the  author  of — Geometrical  Observations;  Notices  of  Fishes: 
Botanical  Appendix;  Appendix  to  Narrative  of  First  Journey  to 
the  Polar  Sea,  by  John  Franklin,  London,  1828;  Topographical 
and  Geological  Notices;  Observations  on  Meteorology  and  Solar 
Rusticitia; ;  the  Arrival  and  Departure  of  Birds  ;  Appendix  to 
the  Narrative  of  a  Second  Journey  to  the  Polar  Sea,  London  ; 
Zoological  Appendix  to  a  Second  Voyage  for  the  Discovery  of  a 
North-west  Passage  by  Sir  Edward  Parry,  London,  1824 ; 
Zoological  Appendix  to  Sir  John  Ross's  Second  Expedition ; 
Salmonis,  &c,  &c,  London,  1835;  Zoological  Appendix  to  Sir 
George  Back's  Voyage  down  the  Fish  River  in  1833-35;  On 
the  Ichthyology  of  New  Zealand,  Rep.  Brit.  Asso.,  1842 ;  On 
North  American  Zoology,  Rep.  Brit.  Asso.,  1836 ;  Zoology  of 
the  Voyages  of  the  Sulphur,  Terror,  Herald,  and  Sumarang; 
Fauna  Boreali  Americana,  The  Fishes,  London,  1836;  in 
conjunction  with  Swainson — Fauna  Boreali  Americana,  The 
Birds,  London,  1831;  and  also  with  the  same — The  Zoology 
of  the  Northern  parts  of  British  America,  containing  descriptions 
of  the  objects  of  Natural  History,  collected  on  the  Netherland 
Expedition  of  Sir  John  Franklin ;  Journal  of  a  Boat  Voyage 
through  Rupert's  Land ;  Memoir  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  British 
Encyclopaedia;  Ichthyology,  British  Encyclopaedia ;  The  Polar 
Regions,  1861 ;  and  in  conjunction  with  Dallas,  Cobbold,  Baird, 
and  White — The  Museum  of  Natural  History,  published  by 
Mackenzie  of  Glasgow. — J.  0.  M'W. 

RICHARDSON,  Jonathan,  a  clever  English  portrait  painter 
and  excellent  writer  on  art,  was  born  about  1G65,  and  studied 
painting  under  John  Riley.  He  died  in  Westminster,  May  28, 
1745.  Hudson,  the  master  of  Reynolds,  was  the  scholar  and 
son-in-law  of  Richardson.  It  is  as  a  writer  on  art  that  Richard- 
son is  now  remembered,  although  his  heads  were  quite  as  good 
as  any  produced  in  his  time  in  England.  In  1719  he  published 
"  An  Essay  on  the  whole  Art  of  Criticism  as  it  relates  to  Paint- 
ing ;"  and  "  An  Argument  in  behalf  of  the  science  of  a  Connois. 


seur ;"  which  appeared  again  in  1773,  together  with  a  third 
essay,  "  The  Theory  of  Painting,"  published  by  the  writer's  son. 
In  1722  the  father  and  son  published  "An  Account  of  some  of 
the  Statues,  Bas-reliefs,  Drawings,  and  Pictures  in  Italy,''  &c. 
Both  the  above  works  abound  in  admirable  observations,  and 
should  be  in  every  art-library. — R.  N.  W. 

RICHARDSON,  Samuel,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  English 
novel,  was  born  in  1G89,  in  Derbyshire,  but  wherein  that  county 
lie  always,  oddly  enough,  refrained  from  mentioning.  His  father, 
whose  descent  was  somewhat  superior  to  his  trade,  had  been 
a  joiner  in  London.  Samuel  was  intended  for  the  church  ;  his 
father's  circumstances,  however,  did  not  allow  the  intention  to  be 
executed.  According  to  the  ordinary  accounts — though  in  Mr. 
Cunningham's  Hand-book  of  London  he  figures  as  a  Blue-coat 
boy — he  received  all  his  education  at  a  village  school,  and  never 
mastered  any  language  but  his  own.  Constitutionally  serious 
and  bashful,  he  mingled  little  in  the  sports  of  his  school-fellows, 
whom  he  amused,  however,  by  a  talent  early  developed  as  a 
story-teller.  His  favourite  associates  were  young  persons  of  the 
opposite  sex.  He  read  to  them,  they  made  him  their  confidant, 
and  he  wrote  their  love-letters  for  them,  a  companionship  and 
employment  which  deeply  influenced  the  form  and  character  of 
his  matured  works.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  London  printer,  whose  daughter  he  afterwards  married,  and 
while  discharging  his  duties  with  zeal  and  success,  read  and  wrote 
diligently  at  his  few  moments  of  leisure.  About  sis  years  after  the 
expiry  of  his  apprenticeship  he  started  in  business  for  himself.  He 
printed  newspapers,  compiled  indexes,  and  so  forth,  for  the  book- 
sellers, and  by  his  probity  and  intelligence  secured  the  favour  of 
Onslow,  the  speakerof  the  house  of  commons,  throughwhose  influ- 
ence the  printing  of  the  journals  of  the  house  was  intrusted  to  him. 
Throughout  life  Richardson  was  a  diligent  and  prosperous  man 
of  business.  He  was  past  fifty  when  he  made  his  first  notable 
appearance  as  an  author.  Two  friends,  booksellers  and  publishers, 
one  of  them  bearing  a  name  still  well  known  in  "  the  trade,"  Mr. 
Osborne  and  Mr.  Rivington,  asked  him  to  write  for  them  a  volume 
of  familiar  letters.  Years  before,  he  had  been  impressed  by  a  story 
very  similar  to  that  of  Pamela's,  and  of  actual  occurrence.  When 
he  sat  down  to  compose,  this  story  was  in  the  foreground  of  his 
mind,  and  encouraged  by  the  approbation  of  his  wife  and  daughter, 
he  made  it  the  sole  subject  of  the  work,  still  retaining  the  epistolary 
form.  The  first  part  of  Pamela  was  written  in  two  months  of 
the  winter  of  1739-40,  and  published  in  the  latter  year.  It 
was  at  once  signally  successful.  The  romances  in  vogue  before  its 
appearance  had  been  chiefly  on  the  French  model — high-flown 
descriptions  of  adventure  in  the  realms  of  an  obsolete  chivalry ; 
sections  of  contemporary  English  life,  manners,  and  character 
were  the  groundwork  of  Pamela.  Its  morality  was  much  more 
highly  estimated  then  than  now.  Sherlock  praised  Pamela  from 
the  pulpit,  and  Pope  declared  that  it  would  "  do  more  good  than 
twenty  sermons."  Not  merely  in  itself,  but  in  its  results,  more- 
over, did  Pamela  form  an  era  in  English  literature.  The  earliest 
of  Fielding's  novels,  Joseph  Andrews  (1742),  was  begun  as  a 
caricature  of  Richardson's  Pamela.  The  appearance  of  a  spurious 
continuation  of  Pamela  led  Richardson  to  undertake  the  task 
himself,  with  not  more  than  the  success  which  usually  attends 
such  enterprises.  Eight  years  after  the  appearance  of  Pamela 
was  published  (1748)  the  first  instalment  of  "  Clarissa  Harlowe," 
generally  considered  Richardson's  masterpiece,  and  it  is  of  such 
passages  as  those  which  describe  Clarissa  in  the  depths  of  her 
innocent  but  terrible  abasement,  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  goes  the 
length  of  saying — "The  reader  is  perhaps  as  much  elevated 
towards  a  pure  sympathy  with  virtue  and  religion,  as  uninspired 
composition  can  raise  him."  Haunted  by  a  notion  that  in  pour- 
traying  Lovelace,  the  villain  of  "Clarissa  Harlowe,"  he  had  made 
a  vicious  character  too  fascinating,  Richardson  chose  as  the  hero 
of  his  next  and  last  novel,  "  Sir  Charles  Grandison,"  1753,  a 
model  of  every  possible  virtue  ;  but  the  work  is  mainly  redeemed 
from  dulness  by  the  character,  not  of  its  hero,  but  of  Clementina. 
After  "  Sir  Charles  Grandison"  he  wrote  no  more.  He  was 
elected  in  1754  master  of  the  Stationers'  Company.  A  wealthy 
man,  he  had  a  country  villa,  first  at  North  End,  Fulham,  and 
afterwards  at  Parson's  Green,  where,  as  always,  he  lived  "  in  a 
flower  garden  of  ladies"  who  flattered  him.  His  later  years 
were  somewhat  clouded  by  a  disease  of  the  nerves.  He  died  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1761.  In  private  Richardson  was  most  exem- 
plary, fulfilling  all  the  duties  of  life,  hospitable,  friendly,  and 
generous.     Vanity  was  his  chief  fault.     His  friend  and  enthusi- 


astic admirer,  Dr.  Johnson  (for  whom  he  wrote  a  Rambler,  No. 
G7)  confessed  that  Richardson  "  had  little  conversation  except 
about  his  own  works,"  of  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  said  of 
him,  "  he  was  always  willing  to  talk,  and  glad  to  have  them  intro- 
duced." Richardson's  reputation,  which  was  among  the  highest 
of  his  own  age,  not  only  in  England  but  on  the  continent,  has 
suffered  with  time.  His  name  is  much  better  known  than  his 
writings.  We  smile  now  at  the  enthusiastic  admiration  lavished  on 
them  by  men  so  unlike  as  Johnson,  Diderot,  and  Rousseau.  Most 
modern  readers  pronounce  them  insufferable  in  their  tediousness 
and  mawkish  sentimentality.  Yet  by  the  exercise  of  gifts  rarely 
found  in  combination,  by  great  fertility  in  inventing  incidents, 
by  his  skilful  anatomy  of  the  human  heart,  by  the  singular  power 
in  which  he  rivals  Defoe  of  bestowing,  through  a  faithful  minute- 
ness of  detail,  an  air  of  reality  on  his  fictitious  scenery  and  per- 
sonages, he  has  gained  a  place  among  the  classics  of  the  English 
language,  one  of  which  no  changes  of  literary  taste  and  fashion 
can  altogether  deprive  him.  There  is  a  life  of  Richardson  by 
Mrs.  Barbauld  prefixed  to  the  selections  from  his  "  Correspond- 
ence," which  she  edited  in  1803,  and  an  excellent  sketch  of  him 
as  a  writer  and  a  man  among  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Lives  of  the 
Novelists.  In  his  sentimental  correspondence  with  Lady  Brad- 
shaugh  Richardson  described  himself  personally  as  "  short,  rather 
plump  than  emaciated,  about  five  feet  five,  of  a  light  brown  com- 
plexion, smoothish-faced,  and  ruddy-cheeked." — F.  E. 

RICHELIEU,  Armand  Emanuel  Duplessis,  Due  de, 
French  statesman,  was  born  at  Paris  on  25th  September,  176G. 
Flying  to  Vienna  during  the  French  revolution,  he  there  joined 
the  Russian  army  of  Suwarrow,  and  distinguished  himself  at 
the  taking  of  Ismail  from  the  Turks.  Soon  afterwards  he  was 
appointed  a  major-general  in  the  Russian  service,  and  he  became 
lieutenant-general  in  1801.  He  showed  great  energy  and  saga- 
city as  governor  of  Odessa,  a  post  which  he  held  from  the  year 
1803  until  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  French  throne, 
after  which  event  he  was  invested  by  Louis  XVIII.  with  various 
high  offices  of  state.  After  rendering  many  valuable  services  to 
his  country  during  a  time  of  great  danger  and  distress,  he  finally 
retired  from  public  life  in  1818,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1821. 

RICHEL1LU  (Armand  Jean  Dctlessis),  commonly  called 
Cardinal,  was  born  at  Paris,  on  the  5th  of  September,  1585. 
His  family  was  noble,  although  not  opulent ;  his  father  distin- 
guished in  arms,  and  holding  various  important  posts  at  the 
court  of  Henry  IV. ;  and  his  mother  the  daughter  of  an  ancient 
house,  a  woman  gifted  with  much  strong  sense  and  sagacity. 
The  future  statesman  studied  at  the  colleges  of  Navarre  and 
Lisieux,  and  intended  at  first  to  adopt  the  military  profes- 
sion ;  but  his  elder  brother,  Alphonse,  bishop  of  Lucon,  having 
retired  to  a  Carthusian  convent,  it  was  resolved  that  Armand 
should  succeed  him  in  his  see.  According  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment the  latter  applied  himself  to  theological  studies,  took  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty  a  doctor's  degree,  and  after  overcoming 
the  scruples  of  the  pope,  who  was  unwilling  on  account  of  his 
youth  to  elevate  him  to  the  episcopal  office,  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Lucon  in  1607.  Returned  as  deputy  of  the  clergy  of 
Poitou  in  1G14  to  the  assembly  of  the  states-general,  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  win  the  favour  of  the  queen-mother,  Marie  de' 
Medici,  and  this  proved  the  commencement  of  his  subsequent  suc- 
cessful career.  He  was  appointed  secretary  of  state,  and  during 
an  ensuing  quarrel  between  the  young  king,  Louis  XIII. ,  and  his 
mother,  he  mediated  skilfully  between  the  two,  thus  acquiring  a 
lasting  influence  over  both.  In  1622  he  was  made  a  cardinal, 
and  in  1624  obtained  a  seat  in  the  council,  from  which  date,  as 
chief  minister  of  the  crown,  he  exercised  supreme  rule  in  France 
until  the  time  of  his  death,  eighteen  years  afterwards.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  that  protracted  period,  the  history  of  France 
was  virtually  the  life  of  Richelieu.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  narrate  here  in  continuous  fashion  the  events  of  a  career  so 
crowded  with  incident  and  so  rife  with  momentous  issues ;  and 
the  better  plan  will  therefore  be  simply  to  direct  attention  to  the 
three  great  objects  which  Richelieu  ever  kept  steadily  in  view, 
and  the  proper  understanding  of  which  affords  the  clearest  com- 
mentary on  the  true  character  of  the  man,  and  the  remarkable 
part  he  played  on  the  stage  of  European  politics.  His  first 
object  was  to  endow  the  crown  with  absolute  power,  and 
thoroughly  to  humble  the  French  nobility.  With  undeviating 
steadiness  he  pursued  such  a  purpose  to  the  end.  He^  rightly 
saw  that  the  kingdom  would  experience  n3  peace,  that  internal 
prosperity  could  never  be  insured,  nor  external  policy  be  made 


effectual,  while  a  body  of  men  so  unprincipled  as  the  French 
nobles  then  unquestionably  were,  could  at  any  time  ravage  the 
country,  impede  commerce,  and  interpose  a  violent  check  to  the 
entire  industry  of  the  nation.  Naturally  unscrupulous  in  the 
use  of  means,  he  sent  on  various  pretences  many  members  of 
aristocratic  families  to  the  scaffold,  while  others  he  kept  in  close 
confinement  until  the  period  of  his  death.  On  every  hand 
reducing  the  number  of  their  retainers,  and  gradually  curtailing 
their  possessions,  seizing  their  strongholds,  and  driving  them 
from  their  castles  to  the  court — he  at  last  succeeded  in  making 
the  nobility  dependents  on  the  royal  bounty,  rather  than  oppo- 
nents of  the  royal  will.  The  second  great  object  of  Richelieu — 
the  annihilation  of  the  French  Calvinists  as  a  political  party — he 
accomplished  by  besieging  in  person,  and  capturing  La  Rochelle, 
the  city  that  formed  their  head-quarters,  in  1628.  But  it  should 
not  be  forgotten,  that  motives  of  intolerance  or  fanaticism  seem 
to  have  had  little  to  do  with  Richelieu's  systematic  persecution 
of  the  protestants.  The  principles  that  guided  him  were  far 
rather  political  than  religious ;  and  this  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  he  procured  a  royal  edict  seeming  tolerance  to  the  Calvin- 
ists in  1629.  Perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  Richelieu's  objects, 
however,  was  the  humiliation  of  the  house  of  Austria,  which, 
since  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  had  possessed  preponderating 
influence  in  Europe.  True  to  his  inspirations  as  a  politician,  if 
heedless  of  his  duty  as  a  prince  of  the  church,  Richelieu  secretly 
excited  the  protestants  of  Germany  to  rise  against  the  emperor, 
and  afterwards  openly  lent  them  his  strong  support.  Subsequent 
to  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  a  French  army  co-operated 
with  the  Swedish  troops  on  the  Rhine  against  the  imperial 
forces.  Accumulating  his  blows,  Richelieu  resolved  to  assault 
the  power  of  Austria  not  merely  in  Germany,  but  in  Italy  and 
Flanders.  He  assisted  the  protestant  Grisons  against  the  Roman 
catholics  of  the  Valteline,  who  were  supported  by  the  Spaniards; 
he  joined  the  states-general  of  the  Netherlands  to  assail  the 
Spanish  dominions  in  Belgium,  with  the  intention  of  annexing 
the  same  to  France  ;  he  employed  every  agency  to  effect  the 
purpose  on  which,  from  the  beginning,  he  had  set  his  heart,  and 
at  the  close  of  life  he  could  say  that  the  effort  had  been  com- 
pletely successful.  The  house  of  Austria  was  foiled  and  humbled ; 
and  the  balance  of  power,  lost  since  the  ascendancy  of  that 
house,  was  again  restored  in  Europe.  Richelieu's  concluding 
years  were  darkened  by  the  conspiracy  of  Cinq-Mars;  yet  the 
usual  good  fortune  of  the  cardinal  seemed  still  to  attend  him, 
and  the  conspirators  were  detected  and  punished.  Shortly  after, 
death  overtook  the  great  statesman,  and  he  expired  at  Paris, 
with  the  most  perfect  calmness  and  serenity,  about  mid-day  of 
the  4th  December,  16-12.  The  exclamation  of  Louis  XIII. ,  on 
being  told  of  his  decease,  "  There  is  a  great  politician  gone !" 
conveys  only  half  the  truth  ;  for  Richelieu,  however  great  as, 
was  much  more  than,  a  mere  politician.  He  was  also  a  man  of 
high  and  noble  aims.  His  was  one  of  the  kingly  natures  that 
dominate  an  epoch,  and  stamp  the  intense  significance  of  their 
own  individuality  deep  on  the  annals  of  the  world.  He  gave,  as 
has  been  justly  remarked,  the  final  blow  to  the  feudal  system, 
and  threw  down  the  last  remnant  of  an  institution  that,  in  its 
infancy,  its  prime,  and  its  decay,  had  outlived  a  thousand  years. 
He  was  thus  the  true  pioneer  of  the  great  French  revolution. 
Grave  errors,  doubtless,  not  seldom  pervaded  his  policy,  and  his 
conduct  was  often  unprincipled,  revengeful,  and  despotic ;  but  on 
the  'whole  we  may  pronounce  him  the  grandest  minister  of  the 
old  monarchy  of  France.  He  extended  on  every  side  the  boun- 
daries of  the  realm  he  governed  ;  he  established  its  first  important 
trading  company — the  company  of  the  Indies  ;  and  he  founded, 
endowed,  and  transmitted  to  succeeding  ages  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  European  literary  institutions,  the  French  Academy 
— the  projection  of  which  would  itself  suffice  to  cover  him  with 
immortal  honour.  Let  the  errors  and  the  crimes,  then,  be  for- 
gotten, and  let  the  transcendant  merits  survive. — J.  J. 

RICHELIEU,  Louis  Francois  Aemand  Duplessis  de, 
Marshal  of  France,  was  born  13th  of  March,  1696.  Gifted  in 
intellect,  brilliant  in  manner,  and  attractive  in  person,  he  had 
the  questionable  honour  of  being  incarcerated  in  the  Bastile  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  by  desire  of  his  father,  who  grew  alarmed  at 
his  premature  excesses.  In  1716  he  was  again  sent  there  by  the 
Regent  d'Orleans,  whom  he  rivalled  in  profligacy  ;  and  in  1719 
lie  was  for  the  third  time  imprisoned  there  on  a  charge  of  con- 
spiracy with  Spain.  After  various  diplomatic  appointments,  he 
distinguished  himself  by  Ids  bravery  at  the  siege  of  Philipsbourg, 


and  afterwards  at  the  battles  of  Dettingen  and  Fontcnoy.  His 
enormous  and  horrible  profligacies,  however,  were  such  that  not 
even  his  most  brilliant  military  exploits  could  win  him  any  real 
popularity.  Nevertheless  his  services  were  great,  especially  in 
1756,  when  he  took  Port  Mahon  from  the  English;  and  in  1757, 
when  he  drove  the  duke  of  Cumberland  from  Hanover.  For  the 
rest  of  his  life  he  was  simply  a  courtier.  Despite  his  vices  he 
attained  the  age  of  ninety-two,  dying  August  8,  1788. — W.  J.  P. 

*  RICHMOND,  George,  A.R.A.,  was  born,  March  28,  1809; 
entered  the  Royal  Academy  as  a  student  in  1824,  and  early 
acquired  reputation  by  his  portraits  in  water-colours  and  in  chalk. 
In  his  small  water-colour  portraits  the  head  was  finished  elabo- 
rately, the  draper)'  treated  in  a  broad  and  slight  manner.  The 
style  was  graceful;  the  likeness  good,  though  flattered.  In  tins 
manner  Mr.  Richmond  succeeded  to  the  position  and  popularity 
of  Chalon.  With  ladies  of  rank  and  the  clergy  he  became  the 
prime  favourite :  scarce  a  duchess,  a  bishop,  or  a  church  digni- 
tary, but  sat  to  him.  For  some  time,  however,  he  has  aimed  at 
higher  achievements.  Not  to  mention  his  "Agony  in  the  Garden," 
1858,  and  other  oil  paintings  of  scriptural  subjects,  in  which  he  has 
not  been  very  successful,  all  his  recent  portraits  sent  to  the  Royal 
Academy  have  been  life-size  and  in  oil;  and  he  seems  in  this  line 
to  be  as  popular  as  in  his  former.  Among  his  exhibited  oil  por- 
traits are  those  of  Sir  R.  II.  Inglis,  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  the 
dean  of  "Westminster,  and  John  Ruskin — all  good,  but  smooth 
likenesses.    Mr  Richmond  was  elected  A.R.  A.  in  1857. — J.  T-e. 

RICHMOND,  Legh,  was  a  pious  clergyman  of  the  English 
church,  who  has  obtained  an  extensive  and  well-earned  reputa- 
tion among  the  humbler  religious  classes  of  the  community,  as 
the  author  of  a  series  of  stories  interesting  in  construction  and 
evangelical  in  tone.  He  was  born  in  1772  at  Liverpool,  and 
was  the  son  of  a  physician  who  was  descended  of  an  ancient  and 
honourable  family.  He  received  his  education  at  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  and  was  distinguished  for  talent  and  exemplary 
diligence  in  the  pursuit  of  his  studies.  He  was  originally 
destined  for  the  bar,  but  in  1797  changed  his  intentions  and 
sought  ordination.  His  first  appointment  was  to  the  curacy  of 
Brading,  a  secluded  village  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Though  emi- 
nently moral  and  noble-minded,  he  was  not  imbued  with  that 
spirit  of  vital  godliness  which  he  afterwards  manifested.  This 
great  revolution  in  his  religious  sentiments  resulted  from  the 
perusal  of  Wilberforce's  Practical  View,  which  was  then  exert- 
ing immense  influence.  From  this  time  Legh  Richmond  became 
an  earnest  preacher  of  the  word,  and  was  assiduous  in  pastoral 
visitation  and  instruction.  It  was  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  that  he 
met  with  those  well-known  persons  who  figure  in  his  narratives. 
He  remained  seven  years  at  Brading;  but  in  1805  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  preachers  at  the  Lock  chapel,  London. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  presented  with  the  living  of  Turvey, 
Bedfordshire.  In  1814  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  duke 
of  Kent.  Earnest  in  his  advocacy  of  every  noble  project,  he 
was  welcomed  to  every  platform,  and  exerted  himself  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  various  religious  societies.  This  exemplary 
man  died  in  1827.  Beside  the  "  Annals  of  the  Poor,"  originally 
published  in  the  columns  of  the  Christian  Guardian,  Legh 
Richmond  was  the  author  of  sermons  and  other  works,  and 
published  a  selection  from  the  writings  of  the  reformers  and 
early  protestant  divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  memo- 
rials of  their  lives  and  writings. — D.  G. 

RICHTER,  Jean  Paul  Friedrich,  generally  called  Jean 
Paul,  one  of  the  greatest  of  humorists,  was  bom  at  WunsieJel, 
near  Baireuth,  March  21,  1763,  where  his  father  was  pastor. 
He  received  his  education  in  the  gymnasium  of  Hof,  and  then 
proceeded  to  Leipsic,  in'order  to  be  prepared  for  the  church. 
The  study  of  theology,  however,  did  not  satisfy  his  restless  mind, 
and  he  fixed  on  belles-lettres  and  the  study  of  literature.  At 
that  period,  Pope,  Swift,  and  Young  among  the  English,  and 
Hamann  and  Hippel  among  the  Germans,  were  his  favourite 
authors.  From  reading  be  passed  to  writing,  and  published 
the  first  fruits  of  his  genius,  the  "  Gronlandische  Prozesse,"  at 
the  age  of  twenty.  His  straitened  circumstances  compelled  him 
to  return  to  Hof,  where  he  straggled  on,  studying  and  writing 
without  meeting  with  any  marked  success.  The  care  of  an 
aged  mother,  chiefly  dependent  on  his  support,  drove  him  to 
Schwarzenbach,  a  small  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hof, 
where  he  set  up  as  a  teacher.  The  drudgery  of  this  life,  how- 
ever, in  no  way  interfered  with  the  free  development  of  his 
genius,  for  he  had  already  become  accustomed  to  idealize  even 
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the  meanest  tilings ;  and,  indeed,  no  author  has  known  like  him 
to  shed  the  light  of  poetry  around  the  household  cares  and 
joys  of  German  middle-class  life.  It  was  only  after  the  pub- 
lication of  his  "Unsichtbare  Loge,"  in  1792,  that  he  began  to 
meet  with  the  sympathies  of  the  public,  and  to  derive  any 
considerable  income  from  his  works.  Ultimately,  however,  he 
was  able  to  settle  again  at  Hof  (1794),  and  to  devote  himself 
exclusively  to  literary  labours.  Here  he  wrote  "  Hesperus," 
"Quintus  Fixlein,"  "  Blumen,  Fruciit,  und  Dornenstiicke,"  &c. ; 
and  when  after  the  death  of  his  mother  he  left  his  Tusculnm, 
and  reappeared  at  Leipsic,  his  name  was  already  one  of  the 
brightest  in  German  literature.  The  friendship  of  Herder 
attracted  him  to  Weimar,  where  he  formed  acquaintances  with 
all  the  leading  authors  of  the  time.  He  was  a  great  favourite 
with  the  fair  sex,  and  particularly  during  his  stay  at  Berlin  he 
was  overwhelmed  with  the  attention  paid  to  him.  In  1801  he 
married  Caroline  Mayer,  the  daughter  of  a  judge  at  Berlin,  and 
then  fixed  his  home  successively  at  Meiningen,  Coburg,  and  lastly 
at  Baireuth.  Prince  Dalberg,  primate  of  Germany,  and  a  generous 
promoter  of  literature,  in  1809  settled  a  pension  of  one  thousand 
florins  on  him,  which  after  the  resignation  of  the  primate  was 
paid  by  the  king  of  Bavaria.  His  latter  years  were  embittered  by 
a  protracted  disease  of  the  eyes,  which  some  time  before  his  death 
resulted  iu  blindness.  A  still  heavier  blow  to  him  was  the  death 
of  his  only  son,  then  a  student  at  Heidelberg.  From  that  moment 
he  rapidly  sank,  and  died  on  the  14th  November,  1825.  Jean 
Paul  was  one  of  the  most  original  geniuses  of  Germany,  and 
his  inner  life  can  only  be  appreciated  in  his  own  country.  His 
works,  more  perhaps  than  those  of  any  modern  author,  have 
defied  the  art  of  the  translator.  His  humour  is  of  the  senti- 
mental kind,  and  sensibility  may  be  considered  the  essence  of 
his  mind.  True  to  nature,  which  he  read  with  so  keen  an  eye,  he 
blends  the  coarsest  reality  with  the  most  exquisite  pathos.  With 
an  almost  maidenly  softness  and  purity  he  sings  the  praises  of  love 
and  friendship,  and  has  by  this  "  fine  phrenzy  "  endeared  his 
novels  particularly  to  female  readers,  although  they  may  often 
have  missed  bis  real  meaning;  for  he  is  fond  of  stuffing  his  pages 
with  the  odds  and  ends  of  his  reading,  with  far-fetched  similes 
and  unintelligible  paradoxes.  This  is  the  reason  why,  even  in 
his  lifetime,  anthologies  and  selections  were  extracted  from  his 
works.  He  often  brings  the  most  discordant  things  together, 
and  fails  in  giving  his  thoughts  a  concise  form.  Artistic  com- 
pleteness and  correctness  are  altogether  wanting  in  his  novels, 
and  he  had  so  little  plastic  power  that  he  never  was  able  to  put 
his  thoughts  in  rhyme.  Life  in  Germany  since  the  days  of  Jean 
Paul  has  undergone  so  many  and  material  changes,  that  he  begins 
to  recede  into  the  ranks  of  those  authors  who  are  invariably 
praised,  but  invariably  left  unread.  Two  statues  have  been 
erected  to  his  memory,  one  at  Baireuth  by  King  Lewis  of  Bavaria, 
and  the  other  at  Wunsicdel,  his  birth-place.  His  complete  works, 
inclusive  of  his  remains,  comprise  no  less  than  sixty-five  volumes 
(edition  of  1826-38).  His  life  was  written  by  his  son-in-law, 
Spazier,  5  vols. ;  by  During,  2  vols. ;  by  Funck,  1839,  and 
others. — K.  E. 

BICKMAN,  Thomas,  an  eminent  architect  and  writer  on 
Gothic  architecture,  was  born  8th  June,  1776,  at  Maidenhead, 
Berkshire,  where  his  father,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
practised  as  a  surgeon  and  apothecary.  It  was  the  wish  of  the 
elder  Packman  that  his  son  should  adopt  his  principles,  and 
succeed  to  his  business.  In  the  former  the  architect  remained 
at  least  ostensibly  unchanged,  till  the  inconsistency  of  the  lead- 
ing church-builder  being  a  Quaker  seems  to  have  led  to  his 
withdrawal  from  the  body.  His  medical  studies  he  continued 
till  about  1803,  when  he  left  his  father,  and  became  a  clerk  in 
a  commercial  office.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  turned  his 
thoughts  towards  art  in  general,  or  architecture  in  particular, 
till  about  1808,  when,  having  obtained  a  situation  as  clerk  in 
an  office  at  Liverpool,  where  the  hours  were  short,  he  began  to 
occupy  his  spare  time  with  the  pencil ;  was  led  step  by  step 
from  copying  to  studying  Gothic  buildings,  and  eventually  to 
systematize  his  drawings  and  observations  until  he  had  evolved 
his  theory  of  the  chronology  and  distinctive  characters  of  the 
several  styles  of  English  Gothic.  He  now  laboured  long  and 
steadily  in  substantiating  his  views,  making  studies  from  books 
ar.d  prints,  and  visiting  every  eld  church  within  reach.  At 
length  (1817)  he  published  his  ''Attempt  to  Discriminate  the 
Styles  of  Architecture  in  England,"  a  work  that  was  at  first  only 
intended  as  an  article  for  a  forgotten  publication  of  that  day. 
vol..  in. 


Hickman's  essay  met  with  extraordinary  favour.  Gothic  archi- 
tecture had  been  rendered  popular  by  etchings  and  engravings, 
and  abundantly  illustrated  and  described.  It  was  not  even  then 
a  novelty  to  arrange  and  classify  chronologically  the  varieties  of 
English  Gothic  according  to  peculiarities  of  leading  forms  and 
details;  but  Hickman,  perhaps  from  his  never  having  been  under 
professional,  antiquarian,  or  ecclesiological  training,  and  from 
his  plain  counting-house  habits,  handled  the  subject  in  a  lucid, 
common-sense  manner,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  dry  pre- 
cision of  statement,  that  commended  it  to  the  understanding  of 
every  one,  and  disarmed  criticism.  It  was  just  the  book  suited  to 
the  time  and  to  the  state  of  men's  knowledge,  and  it  was  at  once 
accepted  as  an  authority.  Nothing  can  be  a  stronger  proof  of 
the  hold  it  obtained  of  the  architectural  mind  than  the  fact,  that 
after  more  than  forty  years  Rickman's  divisions  and  terminology, 
though  admittedly  wrong  in  principle  and  erroneous  in  detail, 
are  still  those  in  common  use.  The  work  passed  through  several 
editions,  and  a  new  one  has  been  published  in  the  present  year, 
1862.  Thus  far  Mr.  Packman  had  only  studied  architecture  as  an 
amateur;  but  when(1818)parliament  voted  a  million  for  building 
new  churches,  Packman  was  persuaded  by  his  friends  to  enter 
into  the  competition.  He  sent  in  a  design  ;  it  was  chosen,  and 
he  received  directions  to  carry  it  into  execution  ;  and,  though  at 
this  time  over  forty  years  of  age,  and  entirely  unacquainted  with 
the  practical  part  of  the  subject,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt 
architecture  as  his  profession.  He  accordingly  removed  to  Bir- 
mingham, engaged  Mr.  Hutchinson,  a  practical  architect,  as  his 
assistant,  and  soon  obtained  an  extensive  connection.  He  con- 
tinued in  practice  till  his  death — after  1830  in  partnership  with 
Mr.  Hussey — and  during  the  time  built  more  churches  (all  of 
them  Gothic,  and  mostly  what  he  called  "  Perpendicular,"  in 
style)  than  any  contemporary  architect.  They  include  four  in 
Bristol,  as  many  in  Blackburn ;  two  in  Carlisle ;  two  in  Preston ; 
St.  George's,  Birmingham ;  St.  Jude's,  Liverpool,  and  many  more. 
He  also  built  Redditch,  and  one  or  more  Roman  catholic  chapels; 
a  blind  asylum  at  Bristol,  and  a  great  many  private  residences. 
But  his  great  work  was  the  New  Court  of  St.  John's  college, 
Cambridge,  1827-31,  at  that  time  the  most  extensive  modern 
Gothic  building  undertaken  in  either  of  our  universities.  All 
Rickman's  buildings  evince  careful  study  ;  but  they  display  little 
character  and  less  originality.    He  died  March  4,  1841. — J.  T-e. 

RIDINGER,  Johahh  Elias,  a  celebrated  German  animal 
painter  and  engraver,  was  born  at  LTm  in  1698,  and  was  the 
pupil  of  Chr.  Resch.  He  settled  in  Augsburg,  and  was  so 
much  employed  by  goldsmiths  and  printsellers  that  he  had  but 
little  time  to  devote  to  painting.  Still  he  produced  many 
good  pictures  of  hunts;  and  in  1759  he  became  director  of  the 
academy  of  Augsburg,  where  he  died  in  1767.  Ridinger's  etchings 
and  engravings  of  wild  animals  and  birds  are  admirable  in 
character  and  full  of  spirit  in  their  composition.  Upwards  of 
thirteen  hundred  of  his  prints  and  drawings  are  described  in 
Thienemann's  Leben  und  Wvrhea  dts  J.  E.  Hidinr/er,  Leipsic, 
1856.— R.  N.  W. 

RIDLEY,  Glostek,  was  born  in  1702  on  board  the  Glos'er, 
an  India  ship  (the  place  of  his  birth  originating  his  christian 
name),  and  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  New  college, 
Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship.  Fond  of  the  stage  in 
his  youth,  he  wrote  a  tragedy,  which,  however,  was  not  pro- 
duced. His  poetry  was  not  of  the  first  order,  but  respectable, 
such  as  his  "  Jovi  Eleutherio,"  an  offering  to  liberty ;  and  his 
"  Psyche,"  in  Dodsley's  Collection.  He  held  for  several 
the  benefice  of  Weston  Longueville,  Norfolk,  and  the  donative  of 
Poplar  in  Middlesex.  The  living  of  Romford  in  Essex  was  al-o 
conferred  upon  him.  In  1740  and  1742  he  preached  the  Lady 
Mover's  lecture,  which  was  published  in  the  latter  year.  In 
1743  was  published  his  review  of  Philip's  Life  of  Cardinal  Pole; 
and  in  1768  Archbishop  Seeker  gave  him  a  prebend  at  Salisbury 
for  his  share  in  the  discussions  raised  by  Blackburn's  "Confes- 
sional." In  1761  he  published  a  learned  essay — "  De  Syriacarum 
versionum  indole  et  usu ;"  and  the  results  of  some  Philoxenian 
Syriac  transcriptions  made  by  him  were  published  by  White  at 
Oxford,  1778.  In  1763  he  published  the  "Life  of  Nicholas 
Ridley,"  his  illustrious  ancestor.     Ridley  died  in  1774. — J.  E. 

RIDLEY,  James,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  educated  also  at 
Winchester  and  New  college,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
living  of  Romford  in  Essex.  In  1761,  while  doing  duty  as  a 
military  chaplain  at  the  siege  of  Bellisle,  he  contracted  a  disease 
from  which  he  never  recovered,  and  which,  some  years  afterwards, 
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cut  him  off  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  1765.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  Schemer,  a  periodical  of  some  humour ;  and  of  the  "  History 
of  James  Lovegrove,  Esq."  "  The  Tales  of  the  Genii"  are  his 
best  productions,  and  gave  promise  of  a  power  which  made  his 
early  death  the  more  to  be  lamented. — J.  E. 

RIDLEY,  Nicholas,  one  of  the  episcopal  martyrs  of  the 
Marian  persecution,  was  born  at  Wilmonswick,  Northumberland, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Educated  at  the 
grammar-school,  Newcastle,  he  entered  Pembroke  college,  Cam- 
bridge, becoming  a  fellow  in  1524,  and  finally  master.  His 
favourite  walk  in  the  orchard  where  he  committed  portions  of 
the  Greek  Testament  to  memory,  is  yet  called  Ridley's  Walk. 
The  university  of  Oxford,  on  the  fame  of  his  learning,  made  him 
an  advantageous  offer,  which  he  declined.  He  then  travelled  on 
the  continent,  studying  both  at  the  Sorbonne  and  at  Louvaine. 
During  his  three  years'  sojourn  he  entered  into  personal  friend- 
ship with  many  of  the  reformers,  whose  views  he  ultimately 
adopted.  On  his  return  to  Cambridge  he  became  proctor  of  the 
university,  and  in  this  character  protested  against  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  papal  see.  He  was  also  elected  public  orator,  and 
his  erudition  and  zeal  commended  him  to  Cranmer,  through 
whom  he  became  a  royal  chaplain,  and  a  prebend  of  Canterbury, 
the  vicarage  of  Hearne  being  at  the  same  time  conferred  on 
him.  The"  eighth  stall  in  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  was  next 
given  him,  and  in  the  second  year  of  Edward,  in  1547,  he  was 
raised  to  the  see  of  Rochester.  Images  and  holy  water  were 
denounced  by  him,  and  he  strove  in  various  ways  to  spread  and 
confirm  protestant  views  in  his  diocese.  His  ability,  learning,  and 
discretion  gave  him  a  high  place  among  the  reformers,  and  his 
protestantism  was  ever  associated  with  an  effective  philanthropy. 
On  the  deprivation  of  Bonner,  Ridley  was  translated,  in  1550, 
to  the  bishopric  of  London.  In  his  new  sphere  all  his  former 
activity  was  displayed  against  the  "  old  learning."  He  com- 
manded throughout  all  his  diocese  altars  to  be  taken  down  and 
tables  put  in  their  place  ;  and  he  was  associated  with  Cranmer 
in  framing  forty-one  articles  which  were  published.  He  was 
nominated  to  the  see  of  Durham,  but  the  appointment  was  not 
carried  out.  He  had  great  power  over  the  young  mind  of 
Edward,  and  to  his  suggestions  may  be  ascribed  the  royal  foun- 
dation of  Christ's  hospital,  St.  Bartholomew,  St.  Thomas,  and 
other  beneficent  institutions.  The  premature  death  of  the  king 
threw  things  into  confusion,  and  Ridley  favoured  the  party  who 
proclaimed  the  Lady  Jane  Grey.  On  the  accession  of  Mary  he 
submitted  to  her,  and  he  had  previously  pleaded  with  her  brother 
to  tolerate  her  in  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion.  But  he  was 
at  once  marked  out  as  a  victim  by  her — his  prominence,  his 
zeal,  his  influence,  his  talents  and  success,  sealed  his  fate  under 
the  bloody  and  gloomy  queen.  He  was  committed  to  the  Tower 
in  July,  1553,  and  after  eight  months'  imprisonment,  he  was 
conveyed  to  Oxford  in  March,  1554,  with  Latimer  and  Cranmer, 
to  undergo  the  mockery  of  a  trial.  A  convocation  was  appointed, 
at  which  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  was  to  be  discussed. 
The  disputation  was  turbulent  and  unsatisfactory,  but  as  was 
to  be  expected  and  as  was  provided  for,  the  three  protestant 
prisoners  were  adjudged  to  be  heretics,  and  condemned  to  the 
stake.  Many  earnest  and  ingenious  endeavours  were  made  to 
induce  Ridley  to  recant,  but  in  vain;  and  he  was  burnt  with 
Latimer  on  the  16th  of  October,  1555,  in  front  of  Balliol  college. 
Ridley  was  an  abler  man  than  either  Cranmer  or  Latimer, 
though  he  had  not  the  courtly  temper  of  the  one,  nor  the  popular 
humour  and  oratory  of  the  other.  He  was  calm,  gentle,  firm, 
and  true  to  his  convictions.  He  took  long  time  ere  he  gave  up 
the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence.  Unlike  Hooper,  he  had  a 
strong  liking  for  the  sacerdotal  vestments,  and  he  walked  in  his 
episcopal  robes  to  the  scene  of  his  execution.  Fox  truly  says  of 
him: — "  Wise  was  he  of  counsell,  deepe  of  wit,  and  very  poli- 
tike  in  all  his  doings.  ...  In  all  points  so  good,  godlie, 
and  ghostlie  a  man,  that  England  may  justly  rue  the  loss  of  so 
worthie  a  treasure."  Anthony  describes  him  as  "  small  in  sta- 
ture, but  great  in  learning,"  and  Burnet  declares  him  to  have  been 
the  "ablest"  of  the  reformers.  He  wrote  a  treatise  concerning 
images;  "Brief  Declaration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,"'  &c. — J.  E. 

RIDOLFI,  Carlo,  Cavaliero,  a  good  Venetian  painter,  bom 
at  Vicenza  in  1504,  is  also  distinguished  as  a  writer  on  art;  he 
died  at  Venice  in  1658.  His  series  of  biographies  of  Venetian 
painters — a  useful  work,  first  published  in  Venice  in  2  vols. 
4to,  in  1648 — has  procured  him  the  title  of  the  Venetian 
Vasavi.     Its  title  is  "  I.c  Maraviglie  dell'  Arte,  ovvero  lc  Vite 


degli  Illustri  Pittori  Veneti  e  dello  Stato."  A  new  edition 
appeared  in  Padua  in  2  vols.  8vo,  in  1835,  but  without  any  of 
the  promised  notes  and  explanations  of  the  changes  of  two 
centuries,  greatly  to  the  discredit  both  of  the  editor  and  the 
publisher,  as  there  are  abundant  materials  in  the  later  works  of 
Boschini,  Zanetti,  Lanzi,  Cadorin,  &c. — R.  N.  W. 

RIENZI,  Cola,  or  Nicholas  Gaisrini  di,  is  the  hero  of  a 
strange  historical  episode  in  the  fourteenth  century.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  water-carrier;  hut  though  of  birth  so  humble,  he 
had  acquired  great  learning,  and  was  remarkable  for  his  profound 
knowledge  of  antiquity.  A  disciple  of  Petrarch,  he  dreamed, 
like  that  poet,  of  the  regeneration  of  Italy.  In  1341  Petrarch 
was  crowned  in  the  capitol ;  and  in  the  outburst  of  enthusiasm 
young  visionaries  like  Rienzi  saw  a  revival  of  Rome's  ancient 
glories.  Rienzi  had  imagination,  eloquence,  popular  sympathies 
and  aptitudes.  He  speedily  gained  prodigious  influence  over  the 
multitude.  During  what  has  been  called  the  captivity  of  Babylon 
— the  residence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon — ceaseless  turbulence, 
anarchy,  oppression,  reigned  at  Rome;  and  though  the  nobles 
were  divided  into  rival  factions,  they  all  joined  in  persecuting, 
insulting,  robbing  the  people.  Chosen  by  public  acclamation,  he 
went  as  ambassador  to  Pope  Clement  VI.  at  Avignon.  He 
fervently  urged  the  pope's  return  to  Rome.  The  pope  listened 
with  apparent  pleasure,  made  many  promises,  none  of  which  he 
kept,  and  appointed  Rienzi  vicar  apostolical.  Having  once  more 
set  foot  within  the  Eternal  City,  and  having  discovered  how  little 
the  pope  was  to  be  trusted,  Rienzi  determined  to  try  whether 
republican  liberty  could  not  again  be  enthroned  on  the  seven 
hills.  One  of  the  nobles  had  murdered  a  brother  of  Rienzi,  and 
this  added  to  the  agitator's  thirst  for  vengeance.  On  the  19th 
of  May,  1347,  Rienzi,  after  having  heard  mass  in  one  of  the 
churches,  summoned  the  people  to  the  capitol,  and  thither  in 
complete  armour  he  marched  himself.  The  pope's  legate  accom- 
panied him ;  hosts  of  youths  were  around  him,  bearing  banners 
and  waving  branches  of  laurel.  He  addressed  the  people  in 
passionate  speech,  picturing  the  mighty  Rome  of  old,  and  pro- 
claiming the  mightier  Rome  that  was  to  be.  To  create  this  new 
Rome  Rienzi  was  elected  tribune.  At  first  Rienzi,  as  unques- 
tioned ruler  of  Rome,  displayed  much  wisdom  and  vigour.  He 
crushed  the  factions,  made  resolute,  unsparing  war  on  brigandage, 
was  just  to  all,  and  was  munificently  generous  to  the  poor.  But 
ere  long  fantastic  and  dramatic  elements  began  to  mingle  with 
the  valiant  reality.  Time  was  wasted  on  gorgeous  festivals 
which  should  have  been  devoted  to  annihilating  enemies,  to 
gaining  allies  and  friends,  to  organization,  to  consolidation. 
Proud  of  having  been  deliverer,  Rienzi  deliriously  thought  that 
he  was  a  demigod.  He  wore  the  dalmatics  of  the  ancient 
emperors ;  on  a  solemn  occasion  he  crowned  himself  with  seven 
crowns  as  the  symbols  of  the  seven  virtues;  in  the  excitement 
of  a  grand  ceremony  in  which  he  had  been  consecrated  a  knight 
of  the  christian  cross  and  of  the  Roman  eagle,  he  cried,  indi- 
cating the  four  points  of  the  compass,  "  All  this  is  mine  ;  to  me 
it  belongs  to  judge  the  earth  with  justice,  and  the  nations  with 
equity."  Rienzi' s  sway  had  risen  as  a  show ;  it  vanished  as 
a  show.  The  people  seeing  no  solid  advantages  result,  grew 
languid,  indifferent,  almost  hostile ;  ami  the  moral  and  political 
education  of  long  years  could  not  be  accomplished  through  the 
splendid  pageants  of  an  hour  or  a  day.  Stirred  on  by  priests 
and  plotters  from  without,  the  people  dashed  down  their  own 
idol.  After  a  dictatorship  of  seven  months,  Rienzi  fled,  and 
anarchy  resumed  at  Rome  its  dominion.  Rienzi  found  a  refuge 
in  the  Appenines.  In  1348  raged  the  terrible  pestilence  which 
Boccaccio  has  described.  In  1350  Clement  VI.  published  a 
jubilee,  which  attracted  to  Rome  from  all  parts  of  Christendom 
twelve  hundred  thousand  pilgrims.  Italy  rapidly  passed  from 
the  madness  of  despair  to  the  madness  of  sensual  excess ;  and 
Italian  freedom,  instead  of  reviving,  seemed  to  be  dying.  It  is 
not  marvellous  that,  in  such  circumstances,  the  Romans  should 
long  for  him  who  had  given  them  the  semblance  at  least  of 
liberty.  Rienzi  proposed  in  person  a  scheme  of  universal  reform 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  The  emperor  placed  him  at  the 
mercy  of  Pope  Innocent  VI.  But  the  pope  conceived  that  he 
could  use  Rienzi  as  a  tool  for  his  own  purposes.  He  sent  him 
therefore  to  Rome  in  1354,  along  with  a  cardinal  legate.  The 
Romans  rushed  to  meet  Rienzi  with  acclamations  of  joy  and 
welcome.  When,  however,  they  saw  that  Rienzi  was  loaded  with 
honours  by  the  legate,  and  that,  instead  of  acting  independently, 
he  lent  himself  to  the  most  objectionable  measures,  such  as  a 
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tax  on  wine  and  salt,  admiration  and  love  changed  to  hatred 
and  contempt.  In  the  midst  of  a  furious  insurrection  Rienzi 
rushed,  disguised  as  a  beggar,  from  his  palace  in  flames.  But 
le  was  seized  by  the  people,  on  whom  he  tried,  though  in  vain, 
the  charm  of  his  eloquence.  He  was  stabbed,  then  his  body 
was  dragged  about  like  the  vilest  thing ;  horribly  disfigured,  it 
was  fixed  on  the  gallows.  Greater  men  would  have  failed  where 
Rienzi  failed ;  so  we  must  not  blame  him  too  harshly.  His 
character  and  career  have  formed  a  fruitful  subject  with  poets. 
The  "  Rienzi"  of  the  popular  writer,  Bulwer,  has  perhaps  been 
more  read  than  any  of  his  other  works,  though  rather  for  its 
artistic  power  than  its  historical  accuracy. — W.  M-l. 

RIES,  Ferdinand,  a  musician,  was  born  at  Bonn  in  1781 
or  1785,  and  died  at  Frankfort  in  January,  1838.  His  grand- 
father was  a  member  of  the  chapel  of  the  elector  at  Bonn  ;  and 
his  father  principal  violinist  in  the  same  establishment.  The 
latter,  Franz,  was  born  at  Bonn  in  1755.  From  him  Ries 
learned  the  rudiments  of  music,  but  he  was  very  young  placed 
under  the  instruction  of  Bernhard  Romberg,  the  violoncellist. 
He  went  to  Vienna  in  1801  with  a  letter  from  his  father  to 
Beethoven.  This  great  musician  became  his  teacher,  he  being  the 
only  professional  pupil  ever  acknowledged  by  hiin,  and  did  all 
that  friendship  could  prompt  to  promote  his  interest.  Beethoven 
would  only  consent  to  give  Ries  lessons  in  pianoforte  playing, 
sending  him  to  study  counterpoint  under  Albrcchtsberger.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  he  gave  him  copious  advice  on 
the  principles  of  construction.  Ries  made  his  first  appearance 
as  a  pianist  in  1804,  when  he  played  Beethoven's  concerto  in  C 
minor,  of  which  this  was  the  first  public  performance.  In  1805 
Pies  was  drawn  on  the  conscription,  but  claimed  exemption  on 
account  of  having  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  through  small-pox. 
He  then  went  to  Paris ;  but  failing  to  make  himself  a  position 
there,  he  returned  to  Vienna  in  1807.  In  1809  he  went  to 
Russia,  resting  on  the  way  and  making  his  talent  known  in  some 
of  the  chief  towns  in  North  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Sweden, 
and  being  detained  prisoner  for  a  week  by  the  English,  who 
captured  the  ship  in  which  he  crossed  the  Baltic.  At  Petersburg 
he  met  his  old  master,  Romberg,  with  whom  he  gave  concerts 
most  successfully.  His  prosperous  career  in  Russia  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  political  troubles,  and  he  next  resolved  on  trying 
his  fortune  in  England,  where  he  arrived  in  March,  1813,  and 
remained  until  May,  1824.  He  married  an  English  lady,  obtained 
enormous  occupation  as  a  teacher,  was  a  partner  in  the  Harmonic 
Institution  which  designed  to  publish  music  for  the  profit  of  the 
composers,  was  a  member  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  was  the 
agent  of  Beethoven,  and  amassed  a  large  fortune.  Ries  pur- 
chased a  small  property  near  Godesberg,  to  which  he  retired, 
supposing  himself  freed  from  the  cares  of  professional  life.  The 
failure  of  a  London  banker,  however,  with  whom  his  capital  was 
deposited,  compelled  him  to  resume  his  practice  as  a  teacher, 
and  he  went  accordingly  to  reside  at  Frankfort  in  1829.  Mean- 
while he  had  occupied  himself  with  composition,  and  brought  out 
his  opera  "  Die  Rauberbraut,"  which  was  reproduced  in  London 
in  1*29.  "The  Sorceress,"  another  opera,  was  first  performed 
in  1831  by  the  company  of  the  English  opera-house,  then  playing 
(until  Arnold's  theatre  was  rebuilt  after  the  fire)  at  the  Adelphi 
theatre  ;  it  was  subsequently  given  in  Germany  under  the  name  of 
'•  Liska."  Ries  came  to  London  to  superintend  its  production, 
and  afterwards  conducted  a  musical  festival  at  Dublin.  He 
went  to  Italy  in  the  following  year,  and  appeared  as  a  player  in 
the  chief  cities,  and  then  he  returned  to  Frankfort.  In  February, 
1834,  he  went  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  as  director  of  the  orchestra 
and  of  the  Singing  Academy,  and  he  conducted  the  Lower  Rhine 
Festival  held  there  that  year.  He  revisited  Paris  and  London  in 
183G;  conducted  the  festival  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1837,  where 
he  produced  his  oratorio  "  Die  Anbetung  der  Kbnige;"  and  then 
returned  to  Frankfort  to  take  the  direction  of  the  St.  Cecilia 
Society,  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Schelble,  the  founder. 
Besides  the  works  that  have  been  named  Ries  wrote  a  cantata, 
"'  Der  Sieg  des  Glaubens,"  six  symphonies,  overtures  to  Schiller's 
tragedies  of  Don  Carlos  and  Die  Braut  von  Messina,  a  festival 
overture,  nine  pianoforte  concertos  (of  which  the  one  in  C  sharp 
minor  is  particularly  esteemed),  a  great  number  of  solo  and 
concerted  pieces  in  almost  every  variety  of  form  for  the  same 
instrument,  some  violin  quartets,  and  some  collections  of  songs. 
While  in  England  he  gave  some  instruction  to  our  distinguished 
composer,  John  Barnett;  and  after  his  return  to  Germany  he 
received  another  eminent  English  musician  as  a  pupil,  Edward 


James  Loder. — His  brother  Hubert,  a  violinist,  was  born  in  1792, 
and  was  appointed  chamber-musician  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  He 
was  the  father  of  Louis  anl  Adolph  Ries,  the  one  a  violinist,  and 
the  other  a  pianist,  now  established  in  London. — G.  A.  M. 

RILEY,  John,  born  in  London  in  1C4C,  the  cleverest  Eng- 
lish portrait  punter  of  his  time,  and  state  painter  to  William 
and  Man-,  succeeded  Sir  Peter  Lely  in  the  public  favour ;  he 
died  of  gout  in  the  prime  of  life  in  1G91.  Riley  imitated  Van- 
dyck.  Among  his  many  distinguished  sitters  were  Charles  II., 
James  II.,  and  his  queen,  Mary  of  Modena ;  William  III.,  and 
Mary  his  queen ;  the  Lord-keeper  North,  Bishop  Burnet,  and 
Dr.  Busby,  master  of  Westminster.  He  died  unmarried,  and 
his  property  was  inherited  by  his  scholar  Jonathan  Richardson, 
who  had  married  Riley's  niece. — R.  X.  W. 

RIXCOX,  Antonio  del,  the  first  Spanish  painter  of  emi- 
nence, was  born  in  Guadalaxara  about  144G,  and  died  at  Seville 
in  1500.  From  the  largeness  of  his  style,  compared  with  the 
Spanish  art  of  his  day,  Rincon  is  supposed  to  have  studied  in 
Italy.  He  was  court  painter  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  but 
few  of  his  works  now  remain.  An  altar-piece  in  seventeen  com- 
partments, illustrating  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  still  preserved  in 
the  church  of  Robledo  de  Chavela,  near  the  Escorial,  is  the 
most  important  of  what  remains  of  his  work. — R  X.  W. 

RIXTOUL,  Robert  Stephen,  the  founder  of  the  Spectator 
newspaper,  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  born  at  Craigend,  near 
Perth,  in  1787,  of  humble  extraction.  He  had  been,  we  believe, 
a  printer,  when  in  1813  he  became  editor  of  the  Dundee  Advertiser, 
in  conducting  which  he  first  displayed  his  peculiar  talent  for 
condensing  the  news  of  the  day,  so  as  to  give  a  maximum  of 
contemporary  history  in  a  minimum  of  space.  An  ardent 
reformer,  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  Joseph  Hume  at 
Panmure  house,  and  with  Douglas  Kinnaird,  who  was  connected 
with  Forfarshire.  In  1825  he  left  Dundee  and  its  Advertiser, 
presently  finding  his  way  to  London.  Through  Hume  and 
others  a  fund  was  subscribed  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Spectator,  with  Rintoul  for  its  editor;  he  afterwards  became  its 
sole  proprietor.  He  made  the  Spectator  the  organ  of  the  philo- 
sophical radicals,  and  by  the  minute  attention  which  he  devoted 
both  to  its  political  articles  and  to  its  news,  it  became  a  lucrative 
property  and  a  journal  of  considerable  though  quiet  authority. 
Archbishop  Whately,  Mr.  Grote,  and  the  late  Sir  William 
Molesworth  were  among  Mr.  Rintoul's  intimate  acquaintances. 
He  died  in  London  on  the  22nd  April,  1858. — F.  E. 

RIXUCCIXI,  Ottavio,  of  Florence,  poet,  often  called  the 
inventor  of  modern  opera  (musical  drama),  though  his  claim  to 
this  title  has  been  questioned;  died  in  Florence  in  1621.  His 
three  scenic  compositions,  "  Dafne,"  "Euridice,"  and  "Arianna," 
were  performed  with  great  success;  the  first  in  1594  or  1597, 
the  two  others  on  occasion  of  certain  august  weddings.  After  a 
career  of  courtly  gallantry,  the  handsome  Rinuccini  attended  in 
his  latter  years  to  the  practice  of  piety.  His  poems  are  still 
much  admired. — C.  G.  P. 

RIPOX.  Fbedebice  John  Robinson,  first  earl  of,  for  a 
brief  period  prime  minister  of  Great  Britain,  second  son  of  the 
second  Lord  Grantham,  and  younger  brother  of  the  first  Earl  de 
Grey,  was  born  in  London  in  1782.  Educated  at  Harrow  and 
St.  John's  college,  Cambridge  (where  he  gained  the  Browne's 
medal  in  1801),  he  was  private  secretary  to  his  relative  Lord 
Hardwicke,  while  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  from  1804  to  180G, 
and  in  1807  aco  mpanied  Lord  Pembroke  in  his  mission  to 
Vienna.  In  180G  he  entered  the  house  of  commons  as  member 
for  Carlow,  the  representation  of  which  he  exchanged  for  that  of 
Ripon  in  1807,  and  continued  to  sit  for  the  latter  borough  until 
1 E  27.  As  a  supporter  of  the  Portland  administration  he  moved 
the  address  in  1809,  and  as  a  friend  of  Lord  Castlereagh's, 
entered  the  ministry  in  the  same  year  as  under-sccretary  of  state 
for  the  colonies.  On  Lord  Castlereagh's  resignation,  after  the 
duel  with  Canning,  Mr.  Robinson  also  resigned,  but  returned 
to  office  in  1810  as  a  lord  of  the  admiralty.  In  1812  he  was 
appointed  vice-president  of  the  board  of  trade,  and  in  that 
capacity  carried  through  the  house  of  commons  the  too-famous 
corn  bill  of  1815.  President  of  the  board  of  trade  from  1818 
to  1823,  he  was  appointed  in  the  latter  year  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  and  from  his  cheerful  speeches  in  times  of  general 
depression  was  nicknamed  "  Prosperity  Robinson."  Colonial 
secretary  in  Canning's  ministry  of  1827,  he  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Viscount  Goderich,  and  after  the  death  of  Canning 
',  in  the  August  of  that  year,  he  became  premier.      During  his 
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bliort  premiership  occurred  tie  "  untoward  event"'  of  Navarino  ; 
and  being  quite  unequal  to  the  post,  harassed,  too,  by  dissensions 
among  his  colleagues,  he  resigned  at  the  beginning  of  1828.  He 
entered  Lord  Grey's  first  ministry  in  1830,  as  colonial  secretary, 
and  in  1833  was  created  Earl  of'  Eipon,  and  became  lord  privy 
seal.  With  Lord  Stanley  (now  earl  of  Derby),  the  late  Sir 
James  Graham,  &c,  he  seceded  from  the  whig  ministry  in  1834. 
In  Sir  Robert  Peel's  second  ministry  of  1841-46  he  was  presi- 
dent successively  of  the  board  of  trade  and  of  the  board  of  con- 
trol; and  after  its  fall  he  took  little  part  in  public  affairs.  Lord 
Ripon  died  in  January,  1809. — F.  E. 

RIPPERDA,  John  William,  Baron,  afterwards  Duke  of, 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  personages  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Groningen  about  the  year  1680.  He  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  Spanish  family,  which  had  settled  in 
that  district  during  the  period  when  the  Low  Countries  were 
attached  to  Spain.  He  was  educated  in  the  Jesuits'  college  at 
Cologne,  and,  entering  the  Dutch  army,  rose  to  the  rank  of 
colonel.  Having  distinguished  himself  by  his  political  talents, 
the  states-general  appointed  him  envoy  to  the  court  of  Spain, 
where  he  gained  great  favour  with  Philip  V.,  and  assisted 
Cardinal  Alberoni,  that  sovereign's  minister,  with  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  Spanish  finance  and  commerce.  On  the  fall  of 
Alberoni  in  1711),  a  fall  hastened  by  Ripperda  himself,  the  way 
was  opened  for  the  latter  to  supreme  power,  which  he  not  long 
after  attained,  being  created  a  duke  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
grandee  of  Spain,  and  subsequently  reaching  the  summit  of  his 
ambition,  the  post  of  prime  minister.  But  a  brief  period  sufficed 
to  bring  about  his  fall.  Unable  to  accomplish  the  vast  and 
visionary  schemes  his  untiring  brain  projected,  he  fell  into  dis- 
grace, and  in  1727  was  imprisoned  at  Segovia.  Effecting  a 
romantic  escape  from  confinement,  and  passing  through  Portu- 
gal, he  came  to  England,  but  returned  to  his  native  country, 
Holland,  in  1731.  Lastly,  he  terminated  his  singular  career  by 
undertaking  a  voyage  to  Morocco,  where  he  lived  till  his  death 
in  1737,  having  nominally  embraced  the  Mahometan  faith,  yet 
professing  to  proclaim  a  new  religion,  it  being  a  curious  com- 
pound of  Mahometar.ism,  Judaism,  and  Christianity. — J.  J. 

RIPPINGILLE,  Edward  Villiers,  English  painter,  was 
born  at  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk,  in  1798.  The  son  of  a  farmer, 
he  taught  himself  to  draw  and  paint,  and  established  himself  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  in  Bristol  as  a  teacher  of  drawing.  Here 
he  became  acquainted  with  Bird,  whose  portrait  he  painted,  and 
whose  manner  he  imitated  in  his  first  oil  painting,  "  The  Post 
Office,"  a  work  of  some  humour  and  promise,  which  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1819.  He  continued  to  paint 
subjects  of  this  land,  as  "The  Recruiting  Party,"  "Going  to 
the  Fair,"  &c,  with  a  certain  success,  till  1837,  when  he  went 
to  Italy,  stayed  there  four  years,  and  then  began  to  paint  Italian 
rubjects  in  a  somewhat  more  ambitious  and  imitative  manner. 
One  of  them,  "  Mendicants  of  the  Campngna,"  is  in  the  Sheep- 
shanks gallery  at  South  Kensington.  In  the  Vernon  collection 
are  two  heads  painted  by  him.  At  the  Cartoon  competition  of 
1843  Mr.  Rippingille  obtained  one  of  the  supplementary  prizes. 
About  this  time  he  opened  an  art  school  in  London,  but  it  did 
not  succeed.  He  also  gave  lectures  on  art,  contributed  to  the 
Art  Journal,  and  established  and  edited  the  Artist's  Magazine 
(1843),  which,  however,  lasted  but  twelve  months.  He  died 
suddenly  of  disease  of  the  heart,  April  22,  1859. — J.  T-e. 

RISDON,  Tristram,  styled  by  Prince  "  the  famous  antiquary 
of  Devon,"  was  born  at  Winscot  in  that  county,  in  1580,  and 
was  educated  at  Great  Torrington  and  at  Pembroke  college, 
Oxford.  Recalled  home  to  the  possession  of  the  Winscot  estate, 
he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  local  history  and  antiquities, 
and  with  great  pains  drew  up  "  A  Chorographical  Description 
or  Survey  of  the  County  of  Devon."  Prince  defends  the  work 
with  some  warmth  against  the  cavils  of  the  envious.  It  was  not 
printed  till  1714,  when  Curie  was  the  publisher.  A  reprint 
appeared  in  1811,  and  Mr.  Chappie  of  Exeter  projected  a  new 
edition  which  was  never  completed.    Risdon  died  in  1640. — R.  II. 

*  RISTORI,  Adelaide,  a  celebrated  actress,  both  in  tragedy 
and  comedy,  bora  in  1821  at  Civita  di  Friuli  in  the  Venetian 
territory,  her  parents  being  recorded  as  "obscure  comedians." 
Adelaide's  first  appearance  on  the  stage  was  at  the  immature 
age  of  two  months,  and  she  was  in  her  fourth  year  when 
she  commenced  acting — of  course  in  children's  parts.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  she  entered  the  Sardinian  company,  to  which  she 
still  belongs,  and  had  the  benefit  of  training  at  the  hands  of 


Carlotta  Marchionni,  who  became  much  attached  to  her.  Through- 
out the  earlier  part  of  her  career  Adelaide  Ristori  was  known 
chiefly  as  an  actress  of  comedy  and  light  pieces,  especially  excel- 
ling in  Goldoni's  characters.  She  afterwards  tried  drama,  and 
finally  tragedy,  under  the  auspices  of  Carolina  Internari.  Her 
theatrical  career  was  interrupted  by  her  marriage,  in  1847,  to 
the  Marquis  Capranico  del  Grillo ;  and  it  was  only  through  the 
circumstance  of  her  achieving  a  triumph  about  a  year  later  upon 
playing  as  an  act  of  kindness  at  the  benefit  of  a  manager  in 
difficulties,  that  she  was  induced  to  return  to  the  stage.  Since 
then,  and  particularly  since  her  appearance  in  Paris  in  1855, 
she  has  taken  rank  as  dividing  with  Rachel  the  primacy  in  tra- 
gedy ;  and  since  the  death  of  the  great  French  tragedienne  she 
stands  unrivalled.  There  is  a  considerable  diversity  between  the 
styles  of  these  eminent  actresses,  corresponding  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  sinuous,  passionate,  and  almost  sombre  air  of 
Rachel,  and  the  lambent  composure  and  regular  handsomeness 
of  Ristori.  Rachel  was  the  more  intense,  the  more  realistic 
of  one  dominant  emotion,  and  the  more  despotic  ruler  of  her 
audience's  feelings.  Ristori  has  more  the  character  of  a  con- 
summate mistress  of  her  art,  rendering  the  details  and  the  whole 
with  poetic  feeling  and  dramatic  power,  but  certainly  less  native 
impulse  of  genius.  She  has  also  great  versatility,  being  excel- 
lent in  comedy,  vaudeville,  and  drama,  as  well  as  tragedy.  She 
may  be  deemed  the  more  classic  and  complete ;  Rachel  the  more 
superb  in  power.  Among  Piston's  greatest  tragic  parts  are 
Mi/rrha,  Rosmimda  (the  Gothic  princess),  Octavia,  Antigone, 
Eleclra,  Francesca  da  Rimini,  ria  de'  Tolommei  (a  brace  of 
dantesque  characters),  Mary  Stuart,  Medea  (a  part  which  she 
accepted  in  1856  upon  its  refusal  by  Rachel),  Phadra,  and 
Comma,  which  was  written  for  her.  She  has  within  the  last 
few  years  appeared  in  most  of  the  capitals  of  Europe. — W.  M.  R. 
RITSON,  Joseph,  a  literary  antiquary  and  critic,  celebrated 
for  the  acuteness  and  the  acerbity  of  his  criticisms,  was  born  at 
Stockton-upon-Tees,  on  the  2d  of  October,  1752.  After  receiv- 
ing the  usual  schooling  at  Stockton,  he  was  articled  to  a  solici- 
tor in  the  same  place,  and  subsequently  removed  to  the  office  of 
Mr.  Bradley,  a  barrister,  in  order  to  learn  conveyancing.  Some 
verses  of  his  composition,  addressed  to  the  ladies  of  Stockton, 
appeared  in  the  Newcastle  Miscellany  of  1772.  It  was  in  the 
same  year,  when  he  was  but  nineteen  years  old,  that  he  was  led 
by  the  perusal  of  Mandeville's  Fable  of  the  Bees,  to  form  a  resolu- 
tion, to  which  he  firmly  adhered  for  the  remaining  thirty  years 
of  his  life,  never  knowingly  to  eat  offish,  flesh,  or  fowl,  but  to  rely 
for  his  sustenance  on  a  milk  and  vegetable  diet.  He  did  not 
object  to  eating  eggs,  a  practice  which  "  deprives  no  animal  of 
life,  though  it  may  prevent  some  from  coining  into  the  world 
to  be  murdered  and  devoured  by  others."  This  mixture  of 
humanity  and  eccentricity  characterized  Ritson  through  life.  In 
1773  he  made  a  tour  to  Edinburgh,  which,  though  full  of  interest 
to  him,  cost  him  more  than  he  had  anticipated,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  twelve  days  he  reached  home  penniless,  but  carrying 
some  books  he  had  purchased.  Two  years  later  he  settled  in 
London,  as  manager  of  the  conveyancing  department  at  a 
lawyer's  in  Gray's  inn,  with  a  salary  of  £150  a  year.  His  let- 
ters home,  written  at  this  time  to  his  parents  and  family,  place 
his  character  in  the  most  amiable  light.  His  political  senti- 
ments are  also  pretty  clearly  indicated  at  the  time  of  the  Gordon 
riots,  by  his  expressions  of  detestation  for  "  the  scoundrel  minis- 
try of  the  day."  From  "Tables  showing  the  descent  of  the 
Crown  of  England,"  which  he  published  in  1778,  and  which 
was  reprinted  in  1783,  it  further  appears  that  Ritson  was  a 
Jacobite,  for  his  line  of  sovereigns  inheriting  from  William  the 
Conqueror  ends  with  the  young  Pretender,  whom  he  styles 
Charles  III.  In  1782  appeared — "Observations  on  the  His- 
tory of  English  poetry,  in  a  familiar  letter  to  the  author,"  a  rude 
and  severe,  but  not  groundless  criticism  of  the  well-known  work 
of  Dr.  Warton,  whose  numerous  and  powerful  friends  greatly 
resented  the  boldness  of  the  writer,  who  was  soon  discovered  to 
be  Ritson.  A  sharp  controversy  ensued,  carried  on  mainly  in 
the  pages  of  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine.  Ritson's  power  and 
originality  were  unmistakable,  and  his  observations  on  Johnson 
and  Steevens'  Shakspeare,  published  in  1783,  further  extended 
his  reputation  for  knowledge  of  old  English  poetry,  and  for 
remorseless  enmity  to  the  errors  of  commentators.  He  now 
began  to  publish  those  collections  of  English  songs,  ballads, 
metrical  romances,  &c,  with  which  his  name  is  identified,  and 
a  list  of  which  will  be  found  in  Nichols'  Anecdotes,  viii.,  135 ; 


Lowndes'  Manual,  and  Nicolas'  Life.  He  continued  this  service 
to  literature  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  having,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  high  bailiff  of  the  liberty  of  Savoy,  in  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
i aster  office,  secured  a  large  addition  to  his  leisure.  His  Jacobite 
opinions  in  favour  of  divine  right  were  changed  in  1790  to  a 
warm  sympathy  with  the  French  revolutionists.  In  1803  he 
was  seized  with  paralysis,  which  reached  the  brain,  and  he 
expired  on  the  3d  of  September  at  Hoxton. — (Life  and  Letters 
of  Ritson  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  2  vols.,  1833.)— R.  H. 

BITTER,  Karl,  was  born  at  Quedlinburg,  August  7,  1779. 
He  was  educated  under  Niemeyer  at  Halle  for  the  calling  of  a 
teacher,  and  was  received  as  such  into  the  family  of  Bethmann- 
llollweg  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,in  1798.  Thence  he  accom- 
I  his  pupils  to  the  academy  at  Geneva,  and  travelled  with 
them  through  Switzerland,  Savoy,  France,  and  Italy.  He  was  also 
at  Gottingen,  first  with  his  pupils,  and  then  alone,  for  the  purpose 
of  using  the  valuable  library  of  the  university,  1814-19.  In  1819 
he  was  called  to  the  gymnasium  at  Frankfort  as  professor  of  his- 
tory; and  in  1820  to  Berlin,  as  extraordinary  professor  of  geo- 
graphy in  the  university.  Several  other  offices  were  soon  bestowed 
on  him  in  the  capital  of  Prussia.  A  new  era  in  the  history  of  geo- 
graphical science  commences  with  Bitter.  He  breathed  into  it  new 
life,  and  expounded  it  with  an  eloquence  and  graphic  power  pecu- 
liar to  himself.  He  died  28th  September,  1859.  The  great  work 
which  has  established  his  fame  is  his  "  Die  Erdkunde  im  Ver- 
baltniss  zur  Natur  und  zur  Geschichte  des  Menschen,"  2  vols., 
1817-18,  enlarged  and  remodelled  in  the  second  edition,  1822. 
The  first  part  or  book  contains  Africa.  Parts  2-6  describe 
Eastern  A.sia,  Middle  Asia,  Liberia,  China,  India.  Parts  7-1 1 
refer  to  Western  Asia,  including  the  Turanian  and  Iranian 
world,  with  the  lands  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Parts  12 
and  13  contain  Arabia.  Parts  14—17  describe  the  Sinai  penin- 
sula, Palestine,  and  Syria.  Parts  18  and  19  contain  Asia  Minor. 
Each  of  the  four  divisions  into  which  the  work  is  distributed 
contains  a  register  or  index.  The  second  volume  appeared 
in  1833,  from  which  time  the  work  steadily  progressed  till  it 
reached  nineteen  parts ;  but  it  is  unfortunately  incomplete. 
Ritter  is  also  the  author  of  "  Europa,  ein  geographisch-bistorisch- 
statisches  Gemalde,''  2  vols.,  1807;  "Die  Stupas,  oder  die 
Aichitektonischen  Denkmale  an  der  Indobaktrischen  Kcenig- 
strasse  und,  die  Kolosse  von  Bamyan."  1838;  "Die  Colonisia- 
tion  von  Neuseeland,"  1842;  "Ein  Blick  in  das  Nilquelland," 
1844;  "Der  Jordan  und  die  Beschiffung  des  todten  Meeres," 
1850;  "Ein  Blick  auf  Palaestina  und  seine  christliche  Bevol- 
kerung,"  1852;  "Einleitung  zur  allgemeinen  vergleichenden 
Geographie,"  1852.  He  has  also  written  valuable  treatises  or 
essays  on  geography  and  its  cognate  branches  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Academy  of  Sciences ;  in  the  Monatsberichten  of 
the  Berlin  Geographical  Society,  and  the  Zeitschrift  fur  allge- 
meine  Erdkunde.  From  the  year  1830,  preparing  for  the  portion 
of  his  great  work  which  was  to  embrace  Europe,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  take  yearly  journeys  into  almost  all  countries  in  this 
division  of  the  globe.  Without  doubt,  Ritter  was  the  greatest 
geographer  of  modern  times.  His  thorough  learning  and  complete 
mastery  of  the  subject  appear  in  all  his  descriptions. — S.  D. 

RIVAROL,  Anthony  de,  Count,  was  bora  on  the  7th 
April,  1753,  at  Bagnols  in  Languedoc.  He  was  not  of  patrician 
birth,  and  it  is  not  known  how  he  obtained  his  title.  Rivarol 
was  originally  intended  for  the  profession  of  a  priest ;  but  that 
profession  was  falling  fast  into  discredit  in  France.  He  there- 
fore turned  soldier ;  and  then,  after  a  brief  experience  of  one  or 
two  other  occupations,  he  went  to  Paris  to  try  his  fortune  as  a 
literary  man.  His  wit  and  his  social  qualities  achieved  for  him 
success,  and  he  became  known  both  by  his  brilliant  sayings  and 
by  the  sharpness  of  his  satirical  writings.  His  "  Discourse  on  the 
Universality  of  the  French  Language,"  was  of  a  more  solid  and 
ambitious  kind  than  his  previous  productions  It  was  honoured 
with  signal  approbation  by  the  Academy  of  Berlin.  Rivarol 
now  became  one  of  the  most  popular  and  powerful  of  French 
journalists;  and  for  ten  years  before  and  ten  years  after  the 
French  revolution,  journalism  had  an  empire  which  it  is  never 
likely  to  possess  again.  Rivarol  went  in  1792  to  Brussels,  then 
to  England,  then  to  Hamburg,  then  finally  to  Berlin,  where,  on 
the  11th  April,  1801,  he  died.  He  had  planned  a  comprehen- 
sive dictionary  of  the  French  language,  and  he  issued  a  prospectus 
thereof.  Likewise  he  was  one  of  the  numerous  translators  of 
Dante.  There  has  lately  been  an  endeavour  to  rehabilitate  the 
memory  of  Rivarol.     But  when  a  man  has  been  more  distin- 


guished for  his  conversational  ability  than  for  his  superiority 
as  an  author,  and  when  besides  his  writings  have  been  mainly 
of  an  ephemeral  character,  it  is  not  easy  to  revive  an  interest 
either  in  his  writings  or  in  himself.  Rivarol  remains  then  one 
of  those  brilliant  phantoms  that  pass  before  us  in  the  mighty 
procession  of  history,  and  that  wc  strive  in  vain  to  fix  for  a 
moment  in  order  soberly  to  delineate  them.  A  younger  brother 
of  Rivarol  gained  a  name  both  in  war  and  in  literature.  The 
wife  of  Count  Anthony  was  an  Englishwoman.  She  wrote  the 
life  of  her  husband  in  two  volumes.  Moreover,  she  translated 
various  works  from  the  English.  It  may  perhaps  be  reckoned 
among  Rivarol's  services  that  he  turned  into  ridicule  the  poetry 
of  Delille.  Much  as  the  politics  of  France  needed  renovation,  the 
poetry  of  France  needed  it  far  more.  And  it  was  a  meritorious 
labour  to  break  to  pieces  frigid  rhetoric  in  rhyme. — W.  14— I. 

RIVERS,  Anthony,  Lord  Woodville,  son  of  Sir  Richard 
Woodville  and  of  his  celebrated  wife,  Jaquetta  of  Luxemburg, 
was  born  about  1442.  He  was  accomplished  in  all  the  martial 
and  courtly  graces  of  that  warlike  period.  As  brother  to  the 
queen  of  Edward  IV.,  he  was  raised  to  a  position  above  the 
barons  of  higher  lineage,  and  was  thereby  exposed  to  envy. 
His  ambition  was  great  enough  to  make  him  aspire  to  the  hand 
of  Mary  of  Burgundy.  In  1483  he  was  with  the  boy  Prince 
Edward  at  Ludlow  on  the  marches  of  Wales,  when  King  Ed- 
ward IV.  died.  On  their  march  to  London  young  Edward  was 
induced  by  the  machinations  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  to  part 
with  his  strong  guard;  and  at  Stony-Stratford  ail  the  members 
of  the  Woodville  family,  including  Lord  Rivers,  were  seized, 
carried  off  to  Pontefract,  and  there  put  to  death  without  trial  or 
sentence. — (See  Sandford's  Genealogical  History.") — R.  H. 

RIVET,  Andrew,  a  French  divine  and  professor  of  theology, 
was  born  at  St.  Maixent  in  1572,  and  educated  at  La  Rochelle 
and  at  Beam.  After  his  academic  course  was  completed  he  was 
presented  to  a  benefice  at  Sedan,  and  afterwards  at  Thouars,  which 
he  held  till  1620,  in  which  year  he  left  France,  and  after  visiting 
Oxford,  finally  settled  at  Leyden  as  professor  of  theology.  He 
there  led  a  laborious  life,  and  was  unflinching  in  his  zeal  against 
all  theological  innovation.  Along  with  Voet  and  others  he  vehe- 
mently opposed  the  new  philosophy  of  Descartes,  and  he  was 
keenly  hostile  to  the  hypothetic  universalism  of  Amyrald  and 
others.  He  died  in  1647.  He  presented  a  number  of  valuable 
MSS.  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  the  university  in  return  gave 
him  the  honorary  title  of  D.D.  His  works — commentaries,  dis- 
courses, and  controversial  tracts — have  been  published  in  three 
folio  volumes;  Rotterdam,  1651.  Rivet  was  a  man  of  genuine 
piety  as  well  as  learning,  and  when  in  France  was  a  frequent 
representative  in  the  ecclesiastical  assemblies. — J.  E. 

RIVET  DE  LA  GBANG  E,  Antoin  e,  a  learned  French  author, 
was  born  in  1683,  at  Confolens  in  Poitou,  and  in  his  youth 
became  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict.  He  died  in  1749. 
Besides  writing  the  lives  of  several  distinguished  members  of  the 
Society  of  Port  Royal — "  Necrologie  de  Port  Royal  des  Champs'' 
— he  spent  upwards  of  thirty  years  in  compiling  a  history  of  the 
progress  of  literature  in  France,  in  nine  quarto  volumes.  Since 
his  death  the  history  has  been  continued  to  fifteen  volumes,  the 
last  of  which  was  published  in  1820. — J.  E. 

RIVOLI.     See  Massena. 

RIZZIO.     SeeBiccio. 

ROBBIA,  Luca  Delea,  a  famous  Italian  sculptor  and  worker 
in  enamelled  terra-cotta,  was  born  at  Florence  in  14 (JO.  He 
was  at  an  early  age  placed  with  a  noted  goldsmith  of  that  city, 
Leonardo  di  Ser  Giovanni,  from  whom  he  learnt  to  draw  and 
model  in  wax.  Having,  however,  taught  himself  to  work  in 
marble  and  bronze,  he  abandoned  the  goldsmith's  art,  and  de- 
voted himself  wholly  to  sculpture.  His  earlier  works  in  bronze 
producing  much  fame  and  little  money  he  determined  for  the 
future  to  work  in  terra-cotta.  In  this  material  he  was  emi- 
nently successful,  and  he  invented  a  glaze  which  produced  a 
novel  effect,  and  rendered  the  material  perfectly  weather-proof. 
His  first  production  in  this  material  was  a  rilievo  for  the  tym- 
panum over  his  bronze  door  of  the  sacristy.  Finding  these 
enamelled  terra-cottas  likely  to  be  very  popular,  Luca  now  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  adding  colour  to  his  figures.  In  this  also  he 
was  successful,  and  the  ware — that  now  known  by  his  name-  - 
was  received  with  equal  surprise  and  delight.  Luca  continued 
to  work  at  his  enamelled  terra-cotta  till  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1482.  The  secret  was  preserved  in  the  family,  and  the 
manufacture  was  continued  by  his  brother,  Andrea  della  Robbia, 
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with  scarcely  inferior  success.     It  passed  by  marriage  into  the 
Buglioni  family,  but  gradually  deteriorated,  and  died  out  before 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. — J.  T-e. 
ROBERT  the  Bruce.     See  Bruce. 

ROBERT  II.,  King  of  Scotland,  the  only  child  of  Walter  the 
high  steward  of  Scotland  and  Marjory  Bruce,  daughter  of  the 
celebrated  King  Robert  Bruce,  was  born  in  1315,  and  succeeded 
his  uncle  David  II.  in  1370.  His  claims  were  opposed  by  the 
powerful  earl  of  Douglas  as  the  representative  of  the  families  of 
Comyn  and  Baliol ;  but  the  earl  abandoned  his  pretensions  on 
finding  that  they  were  not  likely  to  meet  with  public  support, 
and  was  conciliated  by  the  gift  of  several  great  offices,  and 
by  the  marriage  of  the  king's  eldest  daughter  to  his  eldest  son. 
Robert  had  been  in  his  youth  a  bold  and  active  soldier,  but  he 
had  now  become  fond  of  repose,  and  somewhat  indolent.  He 
was,  moreover,  well  aware  of  the  benefits  of  peace,  and  was 
therefore  anxious  to  maintain  the  existing  truce  with  England. 
But  he  was  unable  to  restrain  the  turbulence  and  ambition  of 
his  fierce  and  lawless  nobility,  who  made  inroads  into  England 
whenever  the  desire  of  plunder  or  of  revenge  dictated;  and  at 
length  hostilities  recommenced  between  the  two  countries,  and 
raged  for  several  years  with  great  fury.  In  1381  the  famous 
John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  marched  to  the  borders  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  was  met  by  commissioners 
from  Scotland,  who  concluded  with  him  a  truce  for  twelve  months, 
afterwards  extended  to  three  years.  The  insurrection  of  "Wat 
Tyler  broke  out  at  this  time  in  England,  and  Lancaster,  who 
was  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  insurgents,  found  it  dangerous 
to  return  home,  and  sought  a  temporary  refuge  in  Scotland, 
where  he  was  treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  attention. 
He  took  up  his  residence  at  the  abbey  of  Holyrood,  and  remained 
there  till  the  civil  commotion  in  England  was  abated.  In  spite 
of  this  interchange  of  chivalrous  courtesies,  however,  hostilities 
were  soon  renewed  between  the  two  countries,  mainly  through 
the  intrigues  of  the  French  court,  who  instigated  the  Scottish 
nobles,  by  the  promise  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  invade 
England  on  the  expiry  of  the  truce.  In  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  the  old  king,  who  sent  a  herald  to  the  English  court 
to  disavow  any  participation  in  the  affair,  the  war  broke  out 
with  increased  violence ;  mutual  inroads  and  devastations  took 
place,  and  both  countries  continued  to  suffer  grievously  from  a 
warfare  which  led  to  no  conclusive  result.  In  1385  the  French 
government  sent  a  body  of  two  thousand  men  into  Scotland, 
under  John  de  Vienne,  admiral  of  France,  who  brought  with 
him  also  twelve  hundred  suits  of  armour  for  the  Scottish  nobles, 
and  a  large  sum  of  money  to  assist  in  defraying  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  The  scheme,  however,  proved  eminently  unsuccessful. 
The  Scottish  barons,  indeed,  assembled  an  army,  and  in  con- 
junction with  their  allies  invaded  England,  laid  waste  the 
country,  and  collected  great  spoil.  But  heart-burnings  and  mis- 
understandings speedily  broke  out  between  these  ill-assorted 
allies ;  the  French  men-at-arms  were  found  to  be  utterly 
unsuitable  for  this  kind  of  warfare.  They  murmured  at  the 
privations  they  had  to  endure,  while  the  Scots  on  the  other  hand 
grumbled  at  the  burden  of  maintaining  these  costly  auxiliaries, 
and  in  the  end  they  separated  with  mutual  dissatisfaction  and 
complaints.  In  1388  a  fresh  invasion  of  England  was  under- 
taken by  the  Scots  themselves,  under  the  young  earl  of  Douglas, 
which  terminated  in  the  famous  battle  of  Otterbum,  the 
defeat  of  the  English  under  Percy,  and  the  death  of  the  Scottish 
leader. — (See  Douglas,  William.)  The  aged  king  of  Scot- 
land seems  now  to  have  become  quite  unequal  to  the  burden  of 
the  government ;  and  as  his  eldest  son  had  been  injured  by  the 
kick  of  a  horse,  and  was  unable  from  bodily  weakness  to  under- 
take the  management  of  affairs,  the  earl  of  Fife,  Robert's  second 
son,  was  in  1389  chosen  governor  of  the  kingdom.  In  the 
summer  of  the  same  year  a  truce  for  three  years  was  concluded 
between  England  and  France,  and  Scotland  was  ultimately 
induced  to  become  a  party  to  this  cessation  of  hostilities,  to  the 
great  delight  of  the  good  old  king,  who  had  long  been  desirous 
of  seeing  his  country  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace.  Shortly 
after  this  event  he  died,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1390,  in  the 
seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twentieth  of  his  reign. 
Robert  was  twice  married,  but  the  validity  of  his  first  marriage 
(to  Elizabeth  Mure  of  Rowallen)  has  been  questioned.  He  left 
fifteen  legitimate  children,  five  sons  and  ten  daughters,  besides 
>  ight  natural  sons. — J.  T. 

ROBERT  III..  King  of  Scotland,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding, 


was  crowned  at  Scone,  14th  August,  1390.  His  original  name, 
John,  was  deemed  of  evil  omen  by  the  Scots,  from  its  association 
with  John  Baliol.  The  new  king,  therefore,  took  the  title  of 
Robert  III.  as  heir  to  the  crown  of  his  heroic  ancestor,  Robert  ] 
Bruce.  Like  his  father,  whom  he  greatly  resembled  in  character. 
Robert  had  passed  the  prime  of  life  when  his  reign  began. 
The  earl  of  Fife,  who  had  been  appointed  in  his  father's  lifetime 
regent  of  the  kingdom,  was  allowed  by  Robert  for  several  years 
after  his  accession  to  continue  in  the  management  of  public 
affairs.  But  the  king's  eldest  son  David,  earl  of  Carrick,  a  youth 
of  considerable  ability  though  of  violent  passions,  began  by  and 
by  to  dispute  the  ascendancy  of  his  crafty  and  ambitious  uncle. 
In  1398  the  prince  was  created  Duke  of  Rothesay,  a  title  which 
was  now  for  the  first  time  introduced  into  Scotland,  and  the  dignity 
of  duke  of  Albany  was  at  the  same  time  bestowed  upon  Fife.  A 
few  years  later,  the  office  of  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom  for  three 
years  was  transferred  from  Albany  to  the  heir-apparent  to  the 
throne.  The  marriage  of  the  young  prince  soon  followed,  but  it 
was  so  managed  by  Albany  as  to  destroy  the  domestic  comfort  of 
Rothesay,  and  to  give  the  deepest  offence  to  the  earl  of  March, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  nobles  in  the  kingdom.  The  amiable 
but  meek  king  was  utterly  helpless  in  the  midst  of  these  scan- 
dalous proceedings,  which  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  country, 
and  in  the  end  hastened  a  rupture  with  England.  The  truce 
with  that  kingdom,  which  lasted  a  considerable  number  of  years, 
expired  at  this  juncture.  The  borderers  on  both  sides  renewed 
their  destructive  inroads,  and  at  last  the  English  king,  Henry  IV., 
invaded  Scotland  at  the  head  of  an  enormous  army,  but  was 
obliged  to  retreat  without  accomplishing  anything  of  importance. 
Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  this  campaign,  the  jealousy  which 
had  long  existed  between  Prince  David  and  his  crafty  uncle  came 
to  a  head.  Albany  induced  the  king  to  believe  that  the  excesses 
of  his  son  required  restraint,  and  the  unhappy  youth  was  arrested, 
and  conveyed  to  Falkland,  where  he  was  shut  up  in  a  dungeon 
and  starved  to  death.  The  guilt  of  this  tragic  event  is  usually 
ascribed  to  Albany,  and  he  undoubtedly  reaped  all  the  advantage 
which  resulted  from  it.  He  became  once  more  governor  of  the 
country,  and  sent  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  to  invade  Eng- 
land, under  his  eldest  son  Murdoch,  and  the  earl  of  Douglas. 
They  were  intercepted  on  their  way  home  at  Homildon,  near 
Wooler,  and  defeated  with  great  slaughter. — (See  Douglas.) 
This  calamity  was  followed  by  the  capture  of  James,  the  only 
surviving  son  of  King  Robert,  on  his  voyage  to  France. — (See 
James  I.)  The  poor  old  monarch  was  completely  heart-broken 
by  these  disasters,  and  died  soon  after,  4th  April,  1406,  in  the 
sixteenth  year  of  his  reign ;  and  Albany  obtained  the  great  object 
of  his  ambition,  the  undisputed  regency  of  the  kingdom. — J.  T. 

ROBERT,  King  of  France,  was  elected  sovereign  on  the  death 
of  his  brother  Eudes  in  898,  by  the  party  opposed  to  the  acces- 
sion of  Charles  the  Simple,  the  legitimate  heir.  He  was  acknow- 
ledged as  monarch  in  an  assembly  held  at  Soissons  in  922,  and 
was  consecrated  by  the  archbishop  of  Sens,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Remi  at  Rheims.  But  his  nominal  reign  was  a  short  one — he 
fell  in  battle  against  his  rival,  Charles  the  Simple,  near  Soissons, 
on  the  15th  of  June,  923.  Robert  was  the  grandfather  of  Hugh 
Capet,  the  founder  of  the  third  dynasty  of  French  rulers. — J.  J. 

ROBERT,  surnamed  the  Wise  or  the  Devout,  King  of  France, 
was  the  son  of  Hugh  Capet,  and,  on  his  father's  death  in  99C, 
ascended  the  vacant  throne.  Although  in  doing  so  he  encoun- 
tered no  opposition,  his  subsequent  reign  was  less  tranquil  than 
bis  predecessor's.  He  had  married  in  995,  in  opposition  to  the 
canons  of  the  church,  Bertha  of  Burgundy,  widow  of  Eudes  count 
of  Blois,  and  his  own  cousin  in  the  fourth  degree,  for  one  of  whose 
children  he  had  also  stood  godfather.  In  these  circumstances 
Pope  Gregory  V.  excommunicated  Robert,  and  laid  the  kingdom 
under  an  interdict.  The  French  sovereign  was  obliged  to  yield. 
With  the  profoundest  regret  he  separated  from  Bertha  in  998, 
and  thereafter  espoused  Constance,  daughter  of  the  count  of 
Toulouse,  a  haughty  and  vindictive  princess,  but  said  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  beauties  of  her  time.  In  1022  Robert  associated 
his  eldest  son  Hugh  with  himself  in  the  regal  power.  The 
cruelty  of  his  mother,  however,  soon  drove  Hugh  to  revolt.  His 
father  subdued  and  pardoned  him,  and  on  his  decease  not  long 
after,  he  elevated  his  second  son  Henry  in  his  stead.  Constance 
preferred  the  third  son  Robert,  and  her  behaviour  forced  Henry, 
like  his  elder  brother  before  him,  to  rebellion.  It  too  was  sup- 
pressed, and  this  was  speedily  followed  by  the  death  of  King 
Robert,  who  expired  at  Melun,  1031,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his 


age.  Robert  was  good-natured  and  gentle,  and  really  merited 
the  appellation  of  "  devout,"  although  his  religion  partook  very 
largely  of  a  superstitious  character.  His  charity  was  ardent, 
genuine,  and  extensive. — J.  J. 

ROBERT,  surnained  le  DlABLE,  Duke  of  Normandy,  and 
father  of  "William  the  Conqueror,  was  the  younger  brother  of 
Duke  Richard  III.,  and  the  son  of  that  Duke  Richard  II.  whose 
sister  Emma  had  been  wedded,  first  to  King  Ethelred  of  England, 
and  afterwards  to  Canute  the  Great.  Robert  actively  aided  in 
the  maintenance  of  Henry  I.  on  the  throne  of  France  during  the 
civil  war  excited  by  the  mother  of  the  latter,  Constance  of  Pro- 
vence, in  favour  of  her  younger  son.  When  Duke  Robert's  ille- 
gitimate son  William  was  only  seven  years  old,  his  father  resolved 
to  undertake  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  As  he  had  governed 
his  states  wisely,  his  people  heard  of  his  intention  with  alarm 
and  regret ;  but  he  persisted  in  its  fulfilment,  and  making  them 
promise  fealty  to  the  boy  as  his  successor  in  the  duchy,  he 
departed.  He  appears  to  have  had  a  strong  presentiment  that 
he  should  not  return,  and  he  never  did ;  for  he  died  about  a  year 
afterwards  (1035),  on  his  way  home  from  Palestine. — J.  J. 

ROBERT  II.,  surnamed  Coukte  Heuse,  Duke  of  Normandy, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  by  Matilda,  daughter 
of  Baldwin  V.,  earl  of  Flanders.  His  history  was  marked  by 
much  vicissitude.  Before  departing  for  the  subjugation  of  Eng- 
land his  father  had  promised,  if  he  should  prove  successful,  to 
resign  to  him  the  duchy,  but  afterwards  refused  to  do  so,  and  this 
led  to  an  unnatural  war  between  the  father  and  the  son.  They 
were,  however,  subsequently  reconciled,  and  when  William  died 
he  left  Normandy  to  Robert.  Robert's  younger  brothers,  William 
Rufus  and  Henry  Beauclerc,  who  consecutively  mounted  the 
English  throne,  made  various  attempts  to  acquire  possession  of 
his  inheritance.  Henry  was  finally  successful,  and  the  protracted 
and  sanguinary  battle  of  Tinchebrai,  fought  on  the  28th  of  Sep- 
tember, HOG,  resulted  in  the  utter  ruin  of  Robert  and  his  cause. 
The  defeated  duke  was  condemned  by  his  merciless  brother  to 
confinement  for  life,  and  according  to  some  accounts  was  also 
cruelly  deprived  of  his  eyesight.  His  adventurous  and  romantic 
career  was  terminated  by  his  death  in  Cardiff  castle  twenty- 
eight  years  afterwards,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  in  February,  1135. 
With  all  his  faults  Robert  had  many  generous  and  heroic  quali- 
ties, which  peculiarly  endeared  him  to  his  friends  when  living, 
and  caused  him  to  be  mourned  when  dead. — J.  J. 

ROBERT  of  Anjou,  surnamed  the  Wise,  was  the  son  of 
Charles  II.,  king  of  Naples.  On  his  decease  in  1305  the  crown 
descended  to  the  eldest  son,  Charles  Martel,  king  of  Hungary, 
and  on  the  death  of  that  monarch,  to  his  son  Carobert,  the  reigning 
sovereign  of  that  country.  Robert  disputed  this  order  of  suc- 
cession, and  as  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  Charles  II.  claimed 
the  crown  for  himself.  The  question  was  argued  before  Pope 
Clement  V.  at  Avignon,  and  for  reasons  more  justifiable  on  poli- 
tical than  legal  grounds,  judgment  was  given  in  favour  of  Robert. 
From  this  time  he  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  Guelph 
faction,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  papal  influence  against  the 
Ghibelines  in  Lombard)-,  and  the  two  emperors,  Henry  VII.  and 
Louis  of  Bavaria.  In  1313  he  received  from  Clement  V.  the 
title  of  the  vicar  of  the  empire  in  Italy.  Genoa  having,  in  1318, 
placed  itself  under  his  protection,  he  defended  it  in  person  against 
the  attacks  of  the  Ghibeline  lords.  Between  1314  and  1325  he 
twice  essayed  to  conquer  Sicily,  but  each  time  without  success. 
Robert  encouraged  letters.  Petrarca  and  Boccaccio  both  found  an 
asylum  at  his  court.  He  died  in  1313  without  male  issue.  The 
crown  descended  to  his  granddaughter  Joanna,  the  wife  of  Andreas, 
son  of  Carobert,  king  of  Hungary. — W.  J.  P. 

ROBERT  of  Geneva.     See  Clement  VII. 

ROBERT  of  Gloucester,  the  author  of  a  metrical  chronicle 
of  England,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  monk  of  that  city,  but 
nothing  of  his  biography  is  known  with  certainty.  His  chronicle 
is  a  versified  narrative  of  British  and  English  history,  from  the 
imaginary  arrival  of  Brutus  to  the  death  of  Henry  III.  From  a 
reference  which  it  contains  to  the  canonization  of  St.  Louis,  it 
must  have  been  written  after  1297.  Robert  of  Gloucester  follows 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  William  of  Malmesbury,  without  spirit 
or  talent  of  his  own.  His  chronicle  is  printed  in  rhymed  lines  of 
fourteen  syllables  or  seven  accents,  easily  divisible  into  two  lines 
of  eight  and  six  syllables.  It  has  some  little  value  as  a  specimen 
of  early  English,  marked  moreover  by  west  of  England  pecu- 
liarities. There  are  samples  of  it  in  Warton  and  Ellis.  It  was 
printed  by  Hearne  in  1727. — F.  E. 


ROBERT  GROSSETESTE.     See  Ghosseteste. 

ROBERT,  Louis  Leopold,  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
modem  painters,  was  born  at  La  Chaux-de-FYrnds,  in  the  canton 
of  Neufchutel,  Switzerland,  May  13,  1794.  He  was  brought  up 
as  an  engraver,  studied  a  short  time  in  the  school  of  David  at 
Paris,  and  then  in  1816  went  back  to  Switzerland.  In  1818 
he  went  to  Italy,  studying  first  in  Rome,  where  he  created  some 
sensation  by  his  pictures  of  Italian  peasants  and  brigands.  From 
Rome  he  went  to  Naples,  painting  similar  works  ;  and  from 
Naples  he  went  to  Venice,  establishing  everywhere  a  peculiar 
reputation  of  his  own.  He  sent  several  remarkable  pictures  to 
the  Paris  exhibitions  from  these  several  cities;  and  in  1831  he 
visited  Paris  a  second  time,  when  he  was  decorated  with  the 
cross  of  the  legion  of  honour.  He  was  again  residing  in  Venice 
in  1832,  and  here  some  unfortunate  love  affair  is  said  to  have 
overwhelmed  him,  and  he  died  by  his  own  hand,  on  the  20th  of 
March,  1835 — by  a  singular  coincidence  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  the  day  on  which  a  brother  had  committed  the  same  act  of 
insanity.  Leopold  Robert  belongs  to  the  higher  class  of  genre 
painters,  and  his  pictures  are  admirable  illustrations  of  the 
modern  life  of  Italy.  Among  his  best  works,  three  represent- 
ing the  seasons  in  Italy  are  especially  popular — "  The  Fete 
of  the  Madonna  del  arco,"  Spring  ;  "  The  Reapers  of  the  Pontine 
Marshes,"  Summer;  and  his  last  picture,  "  The  Departure  of  the 
Fishermen  of  the  Adriatic,"  Winter  ;  the  reapers  or  moissonneurs 
is  the  most  striking  composition.  All  are  finely  engraved  by  Z. 
Prevost,  as  well  as  another  celebrated  picture,  "  The  Neapolitan 
Improvisatore,"  painted  in  1821.  The  least  successful  part  of 
these  pictures  is  their  colouring ;  they  are  somewhat  heavy  and 
mealy,  but  they  are  finely  composed  and  drawn,  and  their  sen- 
timent is  admirable.  A  life  of  Robert  has  been  published  by  M. 
Feuillet  de  Conches — Leopold  Robert,  sa  vie,  ses  ceuvrcs,  et  sa 
correspondance,  2d  edition,  8vo,  Paris,  1854  — R.  N.  W. 

*  ROBERTS,  David,  R.A.,  was  born  at  Stockbridge,  Edin- 
burgh, October  24,  1796,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  decorative 
painter  in  Edinburgh,  but  received  some  instructions  in  art  in 
the  Trustees'  Academy  of  that  city.  On  the  expiration  of  his 
apprenticeship,  he  practised  as  a  scene-painter  both  in  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow.  In  1821  he  came  to  London,  and  for  some  years 
pursued  the  same  calling,  working  for  part  of  the  time  in  con- 
junction with  Stanlield,  and  with  him  helping  greatly  to  elevate 
the  character  of  the  scenery  in  the  theatres  of  the  metropolis. 
Whilst  thus  engaged,  however,  he  painted  some  oil  pictures, 
chiefly  of  architectural  subjects:  his  first  picture  exhibited  was 
at  the  British  Institution  in  1824  ;  his  name  first  occurs  among 
the  exhibiters  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1826.  But  he  for  some 
time  contributed  most  regularly  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  Society 
of  British  Artists,  of  which  society  he  was  a  member,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  secession  vice-president.  Mr.  Roberts'  annual  sketch- 
ing tours  on  the  continent  usually  followed  the  common  track 
till  1832,  when  he  went  to  Spain,  then  seldom  visited  by  artists. 
He  stayed  there  several  months,  made  a  large  number  of  careful 
drawings,  and  on  his  return  published  a  folio  volume  of  lithographic 
facsimiles  of  his  Spanish  sketches,  which  with  his  oil  paintings 
of  Spanish  buildings  and  scenery,  may  be  said  to  have  completely 
established  his  reputation.  He  also  during  four  years  (1835-38) 
furnished  the  drawings — views  in  Spain  and  Morocco — for  the 
Landscape  Annual.  He  was  now  (1838)  elected  A. R  A.,  and 
in  the  course  of  this  summer  started  on  a  tour  in  the  East,  during 
which  he  made  a  surprising  number  of  carefully-finished  sketches 
of  the  architecture  and  scenery.  Facsimiles  of  these,  lithographed 
by  Mr.  L.  Haghe,  were  published  under  the  title  of  "  The  Holy 
Land,  Syria,  Idumea,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Nubia,"  in  four  large 
folio  volumes,  1842,  &c.  This  work,  the  most  splendid  of  its 
kind  yet  produced  in  England,  was  received  with  great  favour 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  Mr.  Roberts,  who  had  been  elected 
R.A.  in  1841,  continued  for  some  years  to  paint  chiefly  views  i:i 
the  East,  as— "The  Temple  of  Edfou;"  "The  Statues  of  the 
Vocal  Memnon;"  "The  Temple  of  Karnak  ;"  "Jerusalem  from 
the  Mount  of  Olives,"  &c,  but  with  them  he  occasionally  exhi- 
bited a  Spanish,  a  Belgian,  or  a  Dutch  church  interior.  In  1850 
and  following  years  appeared  the  results  of  some  Italian  tours 
in  views  from  the  canals  of  Venice,  the  streets  of  Verona,  the 
cathedrals  of  Pisa  and  Milan,  and  the  glories  of  ancient  and 
modern  Rome;  while  in  1862  occurred  a  total  change  of  subject. 
in  a  series  of  "  Views  of  London  on  the  River  Thames."  All,  or 
nearly  all  Mr.  Roberts'  pictures  hitherto  referred  to,  have  been, 
more  or  less,  architectural  representations.   But  two  of  his  largi  st 


and  most  elaborate  works  have  been  of  a  somewhat  different 
character.  One  was  "  The  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,"  painted 
seemingly  in  rivalry  with  Martin,  and  which  has  been  copied  on 
a  very  large  scale  in  chromo-lithography ;  the  other  was  "  The 
Inauguration  of  the  Exhibition  of  All  Nations,  1851,"  painted 
by  command  of  her  majesty — a  picture  generally  known  by  the 
engraving.  Two  of  Mr.  Roberts'  pictures  are  in  the  Vernon,  and 
three  in  the  Sheepshanks  collections.  The  Scottish  Academy, 
of  which  Mr.  Roberts  is  a  member,  has  one.  Mr.  Roberts  was 
in  1858  honoured  by  the  city  of  Edinburgh  with  a  public  dinner, 
when  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  presented  to  him. — J.  T-e. 

ROBERTSON,  Frederick  William,  M.A.,  late  incum- 
bent of  Trinity  chapel,  Brighton,  was  born  3rd  February,  1816, 
in  London,  at  the  house  of  his  grandfather,  Colonel  Robertson. 
His  father  was  Captain  Frederick  Robertson  of  the  royal  artil- 
lery, and  he  was  the  oldest  of  a  family  of  four  sons,  two  of  whom 
chose  the  profession  of  their  father,  and  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  Caffre  war.  When  about  nine  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to 
the  grammar-school  of  Beverley  in  Yorkshire,  and  a  few  years 
afterwards  accompanied  his  parents  to  the  continent,  where  he 
acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  French,  while  still  diligently 
prosecuting  his  classical  studies.  In  1832,  when  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  he  was  placed  in  the  Edinburgh  academy,  then  under  the 
able  rectorship  of  Archdeacon  Williams,  where  he  highly  distin- 
guished himself,  and  competed,  all  but  successfully,  with  Mr. 
James  Moncrieff,  now  lord  advocate,  for  the  highest  honours  of 
the  school.  The  two  eminent  rivals  conceived  for  each  other  the 
highest  esteem  and  regard,  which  they  continued  to  cherish 
through  life.  Speaking  of  what  he  was  at  that  early  period,  his 
teacher  afterwards  remarked,  when  called  to  preach  his  funeral 
sermon,  that  "  his  temperament  was  delicate  and  excitable ;  his 
feelings  generous  and  warm ;  his  intellect  keen  and  powerful,  but 
restrained  in  action  by  a  modesty  which  shunned  publicity,  and 
was  averse  to  display  of  every  kind.  His  principles,  both  moral 
and  religious,  were,  even  at  that  early  period,  firmly  fixed ;  and 
my  experience  of  his  abilities,  tendencies,  and  dispositions,  was 
sufficient  to  enable  me  to  augur  everything  favourable  respecting 
his  course  as  a  man  and  a  christian."  At  the  end  of  a  year  he 
left  the  academy,  and  commenced  attendance  upon  the  philo- 
sophical classes  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  having  for  his 
private  tutor  for  some  time  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Terrot,  now 
bishop  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  at  that  time  designed  for  the  bar, 
but  the  study  of  law  having  failed  to  interest  him,  he  formed  the 
resolution  to  enter  the  army.  No  doubt  the  military  traditions 
of  his  family  had  their  influence  in  suggesting  such  a  choice ; 
but  he  afterwards  confessed  to  "an  unutterable  admiration  of 
heroic  daring,"  and  few  men  have  ever  been  more  alive  to  the 
imaginative  aspect  of  the  profession  of  arms — to  the  chivalry  of 
war.  "  There  is  something  worse  than  death,"  he  exclaimed  in 
his  lectures  on  the  Influence  of  Poetry.  "  Cowardice  is  worse ; 
and  the  decay  of  enthusiasm  and  manliness  is  worse ;  and  it  is 
worse  than  death,  aye,  worse  than  a  hundred  thousand  deaths, 
when  a  people  has  gravitated  down  into  the  creed  that  '  the 
wealth  of  nations'  consists  not  in  generous  hearts  ('  Fire  in 
each  breast  and  freedom  on  each  brow'),  in  national  virtues,  and 
primitive  simplicity,  and  heroic  endurance,  and  preference  of  duty 
to  life — not  in  men,  but  in  silk  and  cotton,  and  something  that 
they  call  '  capital.'  "  A  man  who  could  feel  and  think  in  this 
strain  would  have  made  a  noble  soldier,  and  for  some  time  it 
seemed  certain  that  he  would  enter  upon  a  military  career,  for 
by  the  favour  of  King  William  IV.,  "  upon  whom  his  mother's 
family  had  some  claims,"  he  was  placed  upon  the  commander- 
in-chiefs  list  for  an  early  commission.  But  considerable  delay 
intervened  in  the  issue  of  the  commission ;  and  in  the  mean- 
while the  present  bishop  of  Cashel,  and  others  of  his  friends, 
represented  to  his  father  so  strongly  the  superior  claims  and 
attractions  of  the  christian  ministry  for  a  mind  so  deeply  imbued 
as  his  son's  with  religious  feeling,  and  so  richly  endowed  with 
intellectual  power,  that  be  was  induced  to  reconsider  seriously 
the  subject.  Young  Robertson  himself  expressed  his  willingness 
to  abide  by  the  decision  of  his  father,  whatever  it  should  be.  The 
result  was,  that  he  was  entered  at  Brasenose  college,  Oxford,  to 
commence  his  studies  for  the  church.  Only  four  days  thereafter 
came  information  from  the  war  office  that  a  commission  awaited 
him  in  the  second  regiment  of  dragoon  guards.  But  the  die  was 
now  cast,  and,  at  twenty  years  of  age,  renouncing  all  the  bright 
dreams  of  martial  ambition,  he  settled  down  to  the  solemn  and 
unexciting  work  of  preparing  himself  by  severe  study  and  severer 


self-discipline  for  the  warfare  of  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ. 
So  far  as  the  earning  off  of  academic  honours  was  concerned, 
his  university  career  was  in  no  way  distinguished.  Though 
assured  by  his  tutors  and  the  examiners  of  the  lower  school  that 
he  might  hope  to  attain  the  highest  honours  if  he  would  consent 
to  go  into  the  honour  school,  he  was  content  to  leave  Oxford 
with  a  common  degree,  not,  however,  without  having  acquired 
the  reputation  of  possessing  abilities  which  would  command  dis- 
tinction in  any  department  of  learning,  art,  or  science  to  which 
he  might  devote  himself.  Among  his  college  friends  may  be 
mentioned  the  celebrated  Mr.  Ruslrin,  of  whom  he  always 
expressed  the  highest  admiration,  and  with  whose  enthusiasm 
for  art  he  had  an  ardent  sympathy.  And  not  less  ardent  was  his 
love  for  the  highest  and  purest  order  of  poetry.  Early  in  life  he 
was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Wordsworth,  and  it  is  an  affecting 
proof  how  constant  and  growing  that  early  passion  proved,  that 
the  very  last  of  his  public  addresses,  beyond  the  sphere  of  the 
pulpit,  was  a  lecture  on  Wordsworth.  In  that  brilliant  perfor- 
mance he  brings  up  a  recollection  of  his  college  days,  which  may 
appropriately  be  cited  here.  He  was  still  a  student  of  Brasenose 
when  Wordsworth  went  up  to  Oxford  to  receive  his  honorary 
degree.  The  poet's  cause  had  been  desperate  once,  but  it  was 
triumphant  now.  "  Scarcely  had  his  name  been  pronounced  in 
the  theatre,  where  all  that  was  most  brilliant,  all  that  was 
most  wise  and  most  distinguished,  was  gathered  together,  than 
from  three  thousand  voices  at  once  there  broke  forth  a  burst  of 
applause,  echoed  and  taken  up  again  and  again,  when  it  seemed 
about  to  die  away,  and  that  thrice  repeated :  a  cry  in  which 

'  Old  England's  heart  and  voice  unite, 
Whether  she  hail  the  wine-cup  or  the  fight, 
Or  bid  each  hand  be  strong,  or  bid  each  heart  be  light."' 

'•  There  were  young  eyes  there,"  he  continues,  and  doubtless  he 
means  to  say  his  own  were  among  them,  "  filled  with  an  emotion 
of  which  they  had  no  need  to  be  ashamed.  There  were  hearts 
beating  with  the  proud  feeling  of  triumph,  that  at  last  the  world 
had  recognized  the  merit  of  the  man  they  had  loved  so  long,  and 
acknowledged  as  their  teacher ;  and  yet  when  that  noise  was 
protracted  there  came  a  reaction  in  their  feelings,  and  they  began 
to  perceive  that  that  was  not  after  all  the  true  reward  and  recom- 
pense for  all  that  Wordsworth  had  done  for  England ;  it  seemed 
as  if  all  that  noise  was  vulgarizing  the  poet;  it  seemed  more 
natural  and  desirable  to  think  of  him  afar  off  in  his  simple  dales 
and  mountains,  the  high-priest  of  nature,  weaving  in  honoured 
poverty  his  songs  to  liberty  and  truth,  than  to  see  him  there 
clad  in  a  scarlet  robe,  and  bespattered  with  applause.  Two 
young  men  went  home  together  part  of  the  way  in  silence,  and 
one  but  gave  expression  to  the  feelings  of  the  other,  when  he 
quoted  those  well-known,  trite,  and  often-quoted  lines,  lines  full 
of  deepest  truth — 

'The  self-approving  hour  whole  worlds  outweighs 
Of  stupid  starers  and  of  loud  huzzas. 
And  more  true  joy  Marcellus  exiled  feels 
Than  Csesar,  with  a  senate  at  his  heels.'  " 

The  incident  opens  a  window  in  his  young  heart,  and  lets  us  see 
somewhat  of  its  generous  and  high-souled  throbbings;  for  no 
doubt  he  was  himself  one  of  those  two  deeply-smitten  Words- 
worthians,  and  it  was  doubtless  also  himself  who  quoted  those 
lines  of  high  disdain  of  an  applause  at  once  so  unpoetically  noisy 
and  so  long  delayed.  Soon  after  leaving  Oxford  he  received 
orders  from  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  accepted  the  curacy 
of  St.  Maurice  and  St.  Mary  Kalendar  in  the  cathedral  city  of 
the  diocese.  At  the  end  of  a  year's  labour  there  he  felt  his 
strength  decline,  and  was  advised  to  take  a  trip  to  the  continent 
to  recruit.  He  visited  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  travelling  a 
great  deal  on  foot,  and  reaping  the  usual  reward  of  such  exertion 
in  coming  upon  scenes  of  solitary  grandeur  and  uncontaminated 
beauty,  which  only  the  pedestrian  among  the  Alps  can  expect  to 
behold.  His  recollections  of  these  scenes  often  supplied  him 
with  eloquent  illustrations  in  after  days.  Take  the  following  as 
a  specimen : — "I  wish  I  could  describe  one  scene  which  is  passing 
before  my  memory  at  this  moment,  when  I  found  myself  alone 
in  a  solitary  valley  of  the  Alps  without  a  guide,  and  a  thunder 
storm  coming  on.  I  wish  I  could  explain  how  every  circum- 
stance combined  to  produce  the  same  feeling,  and  ministered  to 
unity  of  impression — the  slow,  wild  wreathing  of  the  vapours 
round  the  peaks  concealing  their  summits,  and  imparting 
in  semblance  their  own  motion,  till  each  dark  mountain  form 
seemed  to  be  mysterious  and  alive ;   the'  eagle-like  plunge  of 


the  liimmcr-geier,  the  bearded  vulture  of  the  Alps,  the  rising 
of  a  flock  of  choughs  which  I  had  surprised  at  their  feast  on 
carrion,  with  their  red  beaks  and  legs  and  their  wild  shrill 
cries  startling  the  solitude  and  silence — till  the  blue  light- 
ning streamed  at  last,  and  the  shattering  thunder  crashed  as 
if  the  mountains  must  give  way ;  and  then  came  the  feelings 
which  in  their  fulness  man  can  feel  but  once  in  life,  mingled 
s'n<ations  of  awe  and  triumph,  and  defiance  of  danger — pride, 
•,  contempt  of  pain,  humbleness  and  intense  repose,  as  if 
all  the  strife  and  struggle  of  the  elements  were  only  uttering 
the  unrest  of  man's  bosom,  so  that  in  all  such  scenes  there  is  a 
feeling  of  relief,  and  he  is  tempted  to  cry  out,  exult ingly — 
There  !  th  .re  !  all  this  was  in  my  heart,  and  it  was  never  said 
out  till  now." — (Lectures  on  the  influence  of  Poetry.)  In 
Switzerland  he  found  not  only  new  health  but  a  wife — Helen, 
daughter  of  Sir  George  William  Denys,  Bart,  of  Eastern  Xeston, 
Northamptonshire,  to  whom  he  was  ut/ited  in  Geneva,  and  with 
whom  he  shortly  after  returned  to  England.  For  the  next  four 
years  he  served  as  curate  to  the  Rev.  Archibald  Boyd,  incumbent 
of  Christ  church,  Cheltenham,  where  his  eloquence  and  origi- 
nality of  thought  procured  him  a  growing  number  of  admirers, 
even  under  all  the  disadvantages  inseparable  from  such  a  subor- 
dinate position.  At  the  beginning  of  18-17  he  removed  to  St. 
Ebbs,  Oxford,  to  ofiiciale  as  substitute  during  the  indisposition 
of  the  rector  of  the  parish,  and  here  he  was  beginning  to  attract 
and  interest  powerfully  the  undergraduates  of  the  university, 
when  he  was  invited  to  accept  the  incumbency  of  Trinity  chapel, 
Brighton,  which  had  just  then  become  vacant.  The  offer  was 
an  advantageous  one,  but  he  referred  himself  implicitly  in  the 
matter  to  the  opinion  and  judgment  of  the  bishop  of  Oxford,  and 
it  was  by  his  advice  that  he  finally  closed  with  the  appointment. 
On  Sunday,  August  15,  1847,  he  preached  his  first  sermon  at 
Brighton,  on  the  text — "  For  the  Jews  require  a  sign,  and  the 
Greeks  seek  after  wisdom ;  but  we  preach  Christ  crucified,  unto 
the  Jews  a  stumblingblock,  and  unto  the  Greeks  foolishness ;" 
of  which  discourse  it  has  been  remarked  by  a  local  hearer  and 
critic,  that  "  though  not  equal  in  some  respects  to  many  which 
succeeded  it,  it  was  nevertheless  sufficiently  marked  by  the  pecu- 
liarities of  his  preaching  to  render  it  in  character  distinct  from 
any  of  the  pulpit  oratory  to  which  the  listeners  had  been  accus- 
tomed, and  to  convince  them  that  it  was  a  mind  of  no  common 
order  to  which  they  were  henceforth  to  look  for  their  spiritual 
guidance  and  consolation."  "  In  a  very  brief  period,"  the  same 
writer  tells  us,  "  the  feeling  which  prevailed  in  regard  to  the  new 
incumbent  was  one  of  enthusiastic  admiration.  The  chapel  was 
now  crowded  Sunday  after  Sunday,  and  by  a  highly  aristocratic 
audience,  and  it  was  soon  at  rare  intervals  only  that  sittings 
could  be  procured."  Nor  was  it  only  the  higher  and  more  cultivated 
class  of  hearers  that  felt  the  charm  of  a  ministry  that  was  at  once 
so  full  of  head  and  heart.  Only  a  few  months  after  his  settlement 
— on  the  morning  of  Christmas-day,  1847 — Mr.  Robertson,  on 
ascending  his  reading  desk,  found  there  a  set  of  handsome  prayer 
books  which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  servants  of  the  con- 
gregation as  a  Christmas  gift.  Touched  by  this  evidence  of  kindly 
feeling,  he  took  occasion  in  his  sermon  that  morning  to  advert  to 
the  subject  of  presents,  and  drew  a  picture,  we  are  told,  of  the 
delight  which  would  fill  the  heart  of  a  fond  brother  who,  on  the 
morning  of  his  birthday,  should  awake  and  find  in  his  chamber 
a  rose  placed  there  by  sisterly  affection.  "That  simple  gift, 
almost  valueless  in  itself,  would  be  more  prized  by  that  brother's 
heart  than  a  purse  of  gold."  The  application  of  the  figure  to 
the  incident  of  the  morning  was  beautiful  and  touching.  His 
was,  indeed,  a  brother's  heart,  both  in  the  flesh  and  in  the  Lord, 
towards  all  classes  not  only  of  his  flock,  but  of  his  fellow-chris- 
tians  of  every  name,  and  of  his  fellow-men  of  every  rank  and  of 
every  clime.  And  it  was  striking  to  note  how  soon  this  brother- 
liness  of  the  gifted  and  popular  preacher,  was  found  out  and 
believed  even  by  that  class  of  the  community  who  are  the  least 
apt  to  rely  upon  the  disinterested  love  of  those  above  them,  and 
who  are  usually,  too,  the  most  alienated  from  the  church  and 
her  ministers.  Before  he  had  been  a  year  in  Brighton  he  was 
earnestly  solicited  by  the  members  of  the  Working  Men's  Insti- 
tute to  open  the  institute  with  a  public  address.  He  felt  a  deep 
interest  in  their  movement,  but  he  urged  upon  the  committee  that 
"he  was  not  at  all  the  man  that  should  be  selected.  They 
should  have  some  one  of  standing  and  influence  in  the  town,  and  I 
am  almost  a  stranger,  and  my  taking  so  prominent  a  position  might 
fairly  be  construed  into  assumption.     Again,  I  am  much  afraid 
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that  my  name  might  do  them  harm  instead  of  good,  for  though  the 
institution  is  intended  to  be  self-supporting,  yet  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  wilfully  throw  away  its  chances  of  assistance  from 
the  richer  classes  ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  of  these  very  many. 
whether  reasonably  or  unreasonably,  are  prejudiced  against  me. 
and  perhaps  the  professedly  religious  portion  of  society  most 
strongly  so."  The  working  men,  however,  could  not  be  moved 
from  their  desire  to  have  him  for  their  inaugural  orator.  The 
address  was  delivered,  and  created  a  great  sensation  amongst 
all  classes.  "It  was  marked,"  as  the  editor  of  his  collected 
lectures  and  addresses — one  of  his  most  intimate  friends — 
observes,  "  by  extraordinary  oratorical  power,  and  evinced  a 
faculty  for  addressing  a  popular  assembly  greater  even  than  had 
been  expected."  A  second  address  in  the  collection  was  n'  t 
long  after  delivered  to  the  same  institute,  and  also  his  two 
beautiful  "  Lectures  on  the  influence  of  Poetry  on  the  working 
classes,"  delivered  in  1852.  He  continued  till  his  death  to  take 
the  most  vivid  interest  in  every  movement  that  promised  to 
ameliorate  and  elevate  the  condition  of  the  working  classes;  and 
in  this  same  volume  will  be  found  two  public  speeches  which 
bear  testimony  to  the  strength  and  depth  of  his  feelings  of 
human  brotherhood  and  christian  fellow-citizenship — a  speech 
delivered  in  1849,  at  a  public  meeting  called  by  the  Early  Closing 
Association,  and  a  speech  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Brighton 
District  Association  for  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  indus- 
trious classes,  held  at  the  Pavilion  in  1852. 

It  was  Mr.  Robertson's  misfortune  to  be  much  misunderstood 
by  many  of  his  fellow-townsmen,  both  as  to  his  theological  and 
his  social  views.  This  was  no  doubt  owing  in  part  to  the  fresh- 
ness and  originality  of  many  of  his  ideas  upon  religious  and  social 
questions :  but  it  was  also  a  good  deal  owing  to  the  strong  and 
unguarded  manner  in  which  he  was  wont  to  express  himself 
upon  subjects  that  deeply  engaged  his  own  feelings ;  and  still 
more,  no  doubt,  to  the  fearless  freedom  which  he  used  in  cha- 
racterizing all  sects  and  parties,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  political 
or  sociological,  to  which  he  stood  opposed.  It  was  inevitable 
that  he  should  excite  dislike  and  suspicion  in  those  who  belonged 
to  these  assailed  parties,  and  that  he  should  be  compelled  to 
suffer  reprisals  from  those  who  felt — and  sometimes  not  without 
reason — that  he  had  caricatured  rather  than  characterized  their 
doctrines  and  doings.  He  had  not  been  long  in  Brighton,  as 
we  learn  from  his  own  words  quoted  above,  when  he  fell  under 
suspicion  among  many  of  being  a  rationalist  in  religion  and  a 
socialist  in  politics.  Unquestionably  he  belonged  to  the  broad 
school  in  both  departments,  and  was  even  an  advanced  adherent 
of  the  school  in  both.  But  he  always  repudiated  the  charge 
both  of  rationalism  and  socialism ;  and  he  was  a  man  of  too 
open  and  honest  and  manly  a  character  to  have  made  that 
repudiation  if  he  had  not  been  perfectly  sincere  in  it.  Since  the 
publication  of  many  of  his  writings,  the  public  have  had  a  better 
opportunity  than  before  of  understanding  his  real  opinions  and 
principles ;  and  it  is  now  well  understood  that  in  religion,  though 
he  was  neither  an  evangelical  nor  a  high  churchman,  he  was  far 
from  being  a  Socinian  or  a  rationalist,  and  that  in  sociology  he 
was  as  far  from  flattering  the  working  classes  as  from  fawning 
upon  the  rich  and  great,  and  that  he  spoke  out  plainly  to  teach 
both  classes  alike  their  duties  as  well  as  their  rights.  Neither 
the  Evangelical  nor  the  Anglican,  of  course,  can  read  these  writings 
with  entire  satisfaction,  or  even  without  frequent  offence,  for  the 
author's  theology  is  certainly  not  in  all  points,  and  even  in  some 
points  of  fundamental  importance,  the  genuine  teaching  of  the 
Church  of  England,  whether  as  interpreted  by  the  school  of  Jewel 
or  by  the  school  of  Laud.  Both  Anglicans  and  Evangelicals 
must  lament  the  absence  of  much  of  what  they  both  concur  in 
holding  to  be  essential  truth,  and  the  presence  of  some  tendencies 
which  in  other  minds  less  gifted  with  spiritual  life  and  feeling 
could  scarcely  fail  of  running  into  dangerous  and  even  fatal 
extremes.  But  still  all  parties  can  now  understand  the  indig- 
nation with  which  he  denied  the  charges  of  rationalism  and 
socialism  which  were  sometimes  launched  against  him,  and  can 
also  understand  with  what  perfect  truth  and  integrity  he  could 
use  such  language  as  the  following  in  speaking  of  the  fruits  of 
his  ministry,  in  reply  to  an  address  presented  to  him  in  1852  by 
one  hundred  young  men  cf  his  congregation — "  No  man  can  feel 
more  deeply  than  I  do  the  deficiencies,  the  faults,  the  worthless- 
ness  of  the  ministry  of  which  you  have  spoken  so  kindly  and  so 
warmly.  Others  may  have  detected  its  faults  more  keenly ;  no 
one  has  felt  them  as  bitterly  as  I  have ;  and  yet  for  a:!  : '  :-  I 
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shall  not  for  one  moment  disguise  my  belief,  that  much  of  what 
has  been  said  to-night  is  true.  I  know  that  there  are  men  who 
once  wandered  in  darkness  and  doubt,  and  could  find  no  light, 
who  have  now  found  an  anchor,  and  a  rock,  and  resting-place. 
I  know  that  there  are  men  who  were  feeling  bitterly  and  angrily 
what  seemed  to  them  the  unfair  differences  of  society,  who  now 
regard  them  in  a  gentler,  more  humble,  and  more  tender  spirit. 
I  know  that  there  are  rich  who  have  been  led  to  feel  more  gener- 
ously towards  the  poor.  I  know  that  there  are  poor  who  have 
been  taught  to  feel  more  truly  and  more  fairly  towards  the  rich. 
I  believe — for  on  such  a  point  God  only  can  knoio— that  there 
are  men  who  have  been  induced  to  place  before  themselves  a 
higher  standard,  and  perhaps  I  may  venture  to  add,  have  con- 
formed their  lives  more  truly  to  that  standard.  I  am  deeply 
grateful  in  being  able  to  say  that  if  my  ministry  were  to  close 
to-morrow,  it  would  not  have  been,  in  this  town  at  least,  alto- 
gether a  failure." 

The  following  particulars  regarding  his  manner  of  preaching 
may  be  interesting: — "The  majority  of  his  sermons  were  delivered 
extemporaneously,  a  few  words  pencilled  upon  a  card  or  scrap  of 
note  paper  sufficing  by  way  of  groundwork  for  the  most  magnifi- 
cent of  them.  These  spontaneous  efforts  were  highly  finished  in 
point  of  composition,  as  much  so  as  if  they  had  been  set  down  and 
committed  to  memory;"  and  yet  on  one  occasion  when  applied 
to  for  permission  to  print  some  of  his  discourses  as  taken  down 
by  a  shorthand  writer,  he  remarked  that — "Few  things  could 
embarrass  or  pain  him  more  than  the  publication  of  his  sermons." 
In  the  same  letter  he  intimated  the  probability  of  his  preparing 
a  volume  of  his  sermons  for  the  press;  and  it  was  perhaps  with 
that  view  that  during  the  last  year  of  his  ministry  he  preached 
chiefly  from  manuscripts.  He  was  not,  however,  spared  to  com- 
plete the  design,  and  the  whole  of  his  sermons,  except  one  which 
he  was  induced  to  publish  in  his  lifetime,  have  appeared  under 
the  great  disadvantage  of  posthumous  pieces,  some  of  them 
printed  from  the  MSS.  just  referred  to,  and  others  from  copies 
written  down  by  him  after  delivery,  for  the  use  of  friends  at  a 
distance.  His  delivery  did  full  justice  to  the  high  quality  of  his 
thoughts  and  diction.  "  He  was  gifted  with  a  voice  of  wonder- 
ful sweetness  and  power;  so  flexible  and  harmonious  was  it  that 
it  gave  expression  to  the  finest  tones  of  feeling — so  thrilling  that 
it  stirred  men  to  the  heart ;  the  gesture  was  simple  and  quiet, 
his  whole  soul  so  thoroughly  absorbed  in  his  subject  that  all  was 
intensely  real,  natural,  and  earnest." 

Towards  the  close  of  1852  Mr.  Robertson's  health,  which  had 
never  been  vigorous,  began  visibly  to  decline.  In  February,  1853, 
he  delivered  his  lecture  on  Wordsworth  to  the  members  of  the 
Brighton  Athenaeum,  an  effort  for  which  he  succeeded  in  bracing 
himself,  but  which  was  evidently  beyond  his  real  physical  strength. 
His  congregation  entered  into  a  liberal  subscription  to  provide 
him  with  a  curate ;  but  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  vicar  of 
Brighton  to  the  gentleman  proposed  for  the  curacy,  no  appoint- 
ment took  place.  A  change  of  air  at  Cheltenham  failed  to  pro- 
duce any  favourable  effect,  and  on  the  5th  of  June  he  preached 
his  last  two  sermons.  On  Sunday,  the  15th  August,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  day  upon  which,  only  six  years  before,  he  had 
entered  upon  his  duties  in  Brighton,  he  breathed  his  last,  and 
the  latest  words  that  escaped  his  dying  lips  were — "My  God! 
my  Father !"  His  funeral  was  a  spectacle  of  public  grief  and 
appreciation  such  as  Brighton  had  seldom  or  never  before  seen, 
and  all  classes  of  that  community,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
united  in  demonstrations  of  honour,  gratitude,  and  love.  Death 
has  added  immensely  to  his  influence  and  fame.  His  posthumous 
sermons,  in  three  series,  have  reached  respectively  an  eighth,  a 
seventh,  and  a  sixth  edition.  More  recently  has  appeared  a 
volume  of  expository  lectures  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians, 
which  is  to  be  followed  up  by  a  similar  volume  on  portions  of 
the  Old  Testament.  A  volume  of  letters,  including  a  Life,  is  also 
promised,  and  is  now  in  progress.  The  "  Lectures  and  Addresses 
on  Literary  and  Social  topics  "  before  referred  to,  have  a  preface 
from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  author's  most  familiar  and  most 
trusted  friends,  which  contains  several  interesting  elucidations  of 
his  character  and  principles.  What  place  he  has  taken  as  an 
author  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen  may  be  gathered 
from  one  of  innumerable  tributes  paid  to  his  genius,  to  this 
remarkable  effect,  "  that  had  the  Church  of  England  produced 
no  other  fruit  in  the  present  century  than  these  works,  these 
alone  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  acquit  her  of  the  charge  of 
barrenness." — (Church  of  England  Monthly  Review.} — P.  L. 


ROBERTSON,  James,  professor  of  oriental  languages  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  was  born  at  Cromarty,  of  poor  parents, 
and  spent  his  early  days  in  a  long  straggle  with  difficulties  and 
privation.  He  studied  at  Aberdeen.  He  was  chosen  professor  at 
Edinburgh  chiefly  on  the  recommendation  of  Schultens,  under 
whom  he  had  studied,  26th  June,  1751.  At  the  time  of  his  election 
he  was  offered  the  chair  of  Hebrew  in  Doddridge's  theological 
academy  at  Northampton.  He  first  taught  Buxtorf's  grammar, 
but  soon  compiled  one  for  himself.  He  published  a  Clavis  Pen- 
tateuchi,  in  17(53,  which  contains  an  analysis  of  all  the  words, 
with  critical  notes.  He  was  also,  in  1762,  elected  librarian  of 
the  university,  and  did  good  service  in  that  department.  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson  met  him  in  Edinburgh,  and  speaks  highly  of 
him.  He  was  known  in  his  day  by  the  title  of  Rabbi  Robert- 
son.    Died  26th  November,  1795. — J.  E. 

ROBERTSON,  Patrick,  a  well  known  Scottish  lawyer  and 
judge,  was  the  son  of  a  writer  to  the  signet,  and  was  born  in 
1794.  After  completing  his  education  at  the  high  school  and 
university  of  Edinburgh  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1815.  He 
was  a  very  successful  pleader,  was  especially  skilful  in  his 
addresses  to  juries,  whom  he  amused  by  his  wit  and  fun,  as  well 
as  convinced  by  his  arguments.  In  November,  1842,  he  was 
elected  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  the  highest  honour  in 
the  gift  of  the  profession ;  and  on  the  retirement  of  Lord 
Meadowbank  in  November,  18-13,  he  was  appointed  a  lord  of  the 
court  of  session,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Robertson.  In  1848  he 
was  elected  rector  of  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen.  He  died 
suddenly  in  January,  1855.  He  was  the  author  of  two  volumes 
of  sentimental  poetry  of  no  great  merit.  He  was  not  only  an 
accomplished  lawyer,  but  a  man  of  infinite  humour.  An  immense 
fund  of  anecdote  and  drollery  perished  with  him. — J.  T. 

ROBERTSON,  William, grammarian  and  lexicographer,  who 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  a 
native  of  Scotland,  and  was  educated  at  Edinburgh.  He  settled 
in  London  about  1650,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  teaching 
of  Hebrew.  His  "Gates  to  the  Holy  Tongue"  was  published 
in  1653.  The  Hebrew  text  of  the  Psalms  and  Lamentations 
was  published  in  1656.  After  the  Restoration  he  went  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  there  he  published  "  Phraseologia  Generalis,  Thesaurus 
lingua;  GiTeca?,"  designed  both  for  a  concordance  and  a  lexicon; 
"Index  Alplmbeticus  Hebrrco-biblicus ; "  " Novum Testamentum 
Hebraice,"  a  revision  of  Hutten's  version.  This  edition  is  scarce, 
as  a  large  portion  of  it  was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  London. 
Robertson  died  about  1686. — J.  E. 

ROBERTSON,  William,  the  eminent  historian,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Rev.  William  Robertson,  minister  of  Borthwick,  and 
was  born  at  Borthwick,  19th  September,  1721.  He  got  his  first 
education  at  the  school  of  Dalkeith,  and  on  his  father's  transla- 
tion, in  1733,  to  Edinburgh  as  one  of  the  ministers  of  Old  Grey- 
friars'  church,  the  son  entered  college  when  little  more  than 
twelve  years  of  age.  The  ambition  of  his  life  is  marked  on  the 
motto  which  his  note-books  bear  when  he  was  a  student,  "Vita 
sine  Uteris  mors  est."  Translations  from  the  classics,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  Greek,  were  a  favourite  pursuit.  His  academic  and 
theological  course  being  completed,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  presbytery  of  Dalkeith  in  1741,  before  he  had  completed  his 
twentieth  year.  In  1 743  he  was  ordained  minister  of  Gladsmuir, 
East  Lothian,  having  received  a  presentation  from  the  earl  of 
Hopeton.  His  annual  income  was  under  a  hundred  pounds ;  yet 
when  his  father  and  mother  had  both  died  within  a  few  months 
after  his  settlement,  he  took  entire  charge  of  the  orphan  family 
in  their  destitution,  and  opened  his  humble  manse  to  a  younger 
brother  and  six  sisters.  He  undertook,  also,  the  education  of  his 
sisters,  and  though  he  was  engaged  did  not  for  their  sakes  marry 
for  several  years.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  1745,  Robertson 
hastened  as  a  volunteer  into  Edinburgh,  when  it  was  threatened 
by  the  Highland  army ;  and  when  it  was  agreed  in  the  panic  to 
surrender  the  city,  he  formed  one  of  a  band  who  proceeded  to 
Haddington  and  offered  themselves  to  General  Cope,  who,  how- 
ever, declined  the  offer,  as  they  had  not  had  any  military  drill 
or  discipline.  He  performed  his  pastoral  duties  with  exemplary 
fidelity,  and  exhibited  in  the  pulpit  a  higher  style  and  better 
elocution  than  had  been  customary  in  many  Scottish  parishes. 
Yet  the  more  polished  sermon,  which  became  afterwards  so 
common,  failed  to  make  the  same  impression  that  more  direct, 
quaint,  and  rugged  discourses  had  done  in  a  former  age.  In  the 
year  1752  Robertson  was  a  member  of  the  general  assembly,  and 
lie  then  becran  to  unfold  and  defend  those  views  of  church  polity 
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which  characterized  the  so-called  moderate  party ;  upholding  the 

law  of  patronage  against  all  modification,  ordaining  ministers 
against  the  resolute  opposition  of  vacant  parishes,  and  sternly 
enacting  that  no  clergyman,  whatever  be  his  personal  convictions, 
should  be  excused  from  taking  his  official  part  in  this  ungracious 
work.  His  measures,  at  first  unsuccessful,  soon  triumphed,  and 
as  a  first  result  of  that  triumph,  the  minister  of  Carnock  was 
selected  as  an  example.  Gillespie,  quiet  but  firm,  was  summarily 
deposed,  and  he  became  the  founder  of  the  Relief,  a  large  and 
influential  body  forming  one  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  church.  Dr.  Robertson's  eloquence  and 
influence  marked  him  as  the  leader  of  the  assembly,  a  distinction 
which  he  enjoyed  with  unimpaired  prerogative  for  many  years.  In 
1755  Dr.  Robertson  preached  before  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  Christian  Knowledge,  and  published  the  discourse.  It  is  a 
historical  survey  of  the  state  of  the  world  at  the  time  of  Christ's 
appearance,  and  though  not  distinguished  for  great  depth  or  com- 
prehensiveness, it  is  a  clear,  animated,  impressive,  and  successful 
sermon,  which  at  once  attained  great  popularity.  His  tastes  were 
more  literary  than  theological,  and  we  find  him  an  active  member 
of  the  select  society  consisting  of  many  eminent  men,  founded  for 
the  discussion  of  questions  of  taste,  philosophy,  and  general  lite- 
rature. Wedderburn,  afterwards  lord  chancellor;  Home — Lord 
Karnes;  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  Lord  Monboddo,  and  others,  were  prin- 
cipal speakers.  Lord  Hailes,  Carlyle  of  Inveresk,  and  Ferguson, 
were  members  too,  and  so  were  Hume  and  Adam  Smith,  but  they 
were  always  silent  during  a  debate.  The  sensation  created  by 
the  clerical  patronage  of  Home  and  his  tragedy  of  Douglas,  is 
well  known.  Dr.  Robertson  bravely  shielded  his  friend  the  author, 
and  some  of  the  other  offenders,  who  were  thought  to  outrage 
public  decorum  by  their  unabashed  appearance  in  a  theatre.  The 
"History  of  Scotland"  had  been  commenced  as  early  as  1753  ; 
the  work  was  quietly  and  systematically  carried  on  for  several 
years,  and  it  was  published  in  two  volumes  quarto  in  1759. 
During  the  time  that  his  work  was  proceeding  through  the  press, 
he  was  translated  to  a  pastoral  charge  in  Edinburgh,  first  to 
Lady  Yester's,  thence  to  Greyfriars,  and  about  the  same  time 
he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  university.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  "History"'  was  immediate.  It  met  with  universal 
eulogy ;  Horace  Walpole,  Warburton,  Lord  Mansfield,  Bishop 
Douglas,  Hurd,  and  Burke  extolled  its  merits.  It  brought  its 
author  numerous  congratulations  and  £600,  and  it  passed  through 
fourteen  editions  in  his  lifetime.  During  the  year  of  its  publi- 
cation he  became  chaplain  of  Stirling  castle;  next  year,  in  1702, 
one  of  his  majesty's  chaplains-in-ordinary  for  Scotland;  in 
1762  principal  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh;  and  two  years 
later,  by  royal  appointment,  historiographer  for  Scotland,  with 
a  salary  of  £200  a  year.  His  own  merits  and  Lord  Bute's 
influence  brought  him  this  rapid  succession  of  promotions.  Pre- 
ferment in  the  English  church  was  offered  him,  but  the  offer  was 
decidedly  refused.  Dr.  Robertson's  next  subject  was  the  "His- 
tory of  the  Reign  of  Charles  V.,"  which  was  published  in  1769 
in  three  volumes  quarto.  It  was  floated  on  a  high  tide  of  popu- 
larity, and  merited  all  the  eulogiums  pronounced  upon  it.  The 
first  chapter  is  unique  for  its  rapid,  comprehensive,  and  eloquent 
account  of  the  political  affairs  and  parties  in  Europe;  presenting 
a  vivid  picture  of  society  in  its  different  divisions,  and  showing  the 
variety  of  causes  whose  concurrent  influence  brought  Europe  into 
the  condition  it  presented  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  entire  work  is  the  result  of  calm  and  thoughtful  research, 
expressed  in  a  vigorous  and  graceful  style,  which  if  it  never  rises 
into  enthusiasm,  never  sinks  into  insipidity.  The  copyright  of 
this  work  brought  the  author  £4500,  the  largest  sum  ever  paid 
up  to  that  period  for  a  single  work.  After  this,  at  the  urgent 
solicitation  of  friends  and  at  the  wish  of  the  king,  he  seems  to 
have  entertained  the  idea  of  writing  a  history  of  England,  but 
the  work  was  never  commenced.  In  1777  appeared  the  "His- 
tory of  America,"  in  two  volumes  quarto,  for  the  copyright  of 
which  he  received  £2400.  In  honour  of  a  work,  in  which 
they  had  a  national  interest,  the  Royal  Academy  of  History  at 
Madrid  elected  him  an  honorary  member.  His  next  and  last  work, 
"  Historical  Disquisition,  concerning  the  Knowledge  which  the 
Ancients  had  of  India,"  was  published  in  1791.  It  had  been 
suggested  to  him  by  the  perusal  of  .Major  Rennell's  Memoirs  of  a 
Map  of  Hindostan,  and  in  its  own  sphere  of  investigation  it  has 
no  rival.  Immediately  after  the  publication  of  this  work,  his 
health  became  seriously  affected.  He  was  seized  with  jaundice, 
the  result  or  concomitant  of  liver  disease.     He  felt  that  his  time 


had  come,  and  he  contemplated  his  end  with  serene  resignation. 
During  the  later  period  of  his  illness  he  was  removed  to  Grange 
house,  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  and  he  spent  many  hours  in 
a  garden  attached  to  his  dwelling.  It  was  spring,  and  he  took 
special  interest  in  the  opening  blossoms  of  the  fruit-trees;  often 
with  a  smile  to  friends  or  visitors  with  whom  he  was  in  conver- 
sation, contrasting  his  interest  in  their  progress  with  the  event 
which  was  to  happen  ere  the  fruit  should  appear.  Early  in  June, 
1793,  he  was  wholly  confined  to  bed,  and  he  died  on  the  11th  of 
that  month,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 

The  industry  of  Dr.  Robertson  was  great  and  conscientious. 
He  never  was  in  a  hurry  to  publish.  Years  of  calm,  unwearied, 
sifting  research  preceded  the  publication  of  .each  of  his  works. 
He  came  to  conclusions  after  a  prolonged,  careful,  and  minute 
survey  of  facts  and  premises.  Personal  investigation  led  with 
him  to  independent  results.  The  style  is  always  perspicuous, 
ornate,  and  of  even  flow  ;  yet  one  wearies  in  travelling  always 
over  table-land,  without  a  height  to  climb  or  a  slope  to  descend. 
The  rhythm  and  sustained  elevation  are  uniform,  and  therefore 
often  out  of  harmony  with  the  events  narrated  or  actions 
described.  Paragraphs  of  singular  and  appropriate  force  and 
beauty  everywhere  occur,  and  character  is  often  drawn  with 
wonderful  artistic  skill.  He  is  less  compact  and  profound  than 
Thucydides  and  Tacitus,  but  not  so  discursive  as  Livy;  he  wants 
the  easy  and  natural  grace  of  Hume,  but  he  is  not  so  sparkling, 
antithetic,  and  rhetorical  as  Gibbon.  His  pages  are  colourless,  so 
far  as  his  own  passions  are  concerned.  There  are  no  flashes  of 
enthusiasm,  no  sympathetic  pulse  is  stirred,  even  when  he  relates 
the  mighty  work  of  Luther  or  describes  the  horrid  butcheries  of 
the  Spanish  invaders  of  America.  He  was  of  a  somewhat  stoical 
temperament,  and  his  emotions  were  hidden  under  control.  It 
is  said  that  from  his  familiar  intercourse  with  Hume,  some  doubted 
his  Christianity,  but  for  this  there  is  no  ground;  his  inter- 
course with  Hume  was  only  secular  and  literary.  His  evangelical 
colleague,  Dr.  Erskine,  who  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  speaks 
highly  in  favour  of  him.  His  theology  was  not  profound.  Keen 
spiritual  sensibilities  he  had  not ;  nay,  it  is  sad  to  find  him  in 
correspondence  with  Gibbon,  not  only  uttering  no  protest  against 
the  two  famous  chapters  of  the  "Decline  and  Fall,"  which  try  to 
sap  and  undermine  the  christian  faith  of  which  he  was  a  minister, 
but  actually  denouncing  the  bigotry  of  Lord  Hailes  and  Bishop 
Watson,  who  had  replied  to  the  insidious  sceptic.  He  unpar- 
donably  forgot  his  duty  as  a  christian  and  a  minister,  in  his 
admiration  of  literary  excellence.  Dr.  Robertson  was  in  politics 
a  whig  of  the  Revolution,  and  he  had  a  great  admiration  of  the 
American  Washington.  As  his  grandnephew  Lord  Brougham 
who  heard  the  discourse,  tells  us,  he  preached  in  1788  a  cente- 
nary sermon  in  honour  of  the  English  revolution,  in  which  he 
exulted  in  the  near  prospect  of  seeing  so  many  millions  in  France 
freed  from  the  fetters  of  arbitrary  government.  When  an  attempt 
was  made  in  1778  to  repeal  the  most  oppressive  portion  of  the 
penal  laws  against  Roman  catholics,  riots  and  burnings  took  place 
in  Edinburgh,  threatening  letters  were  sent  to  the  principal  as 
a  favourer  of  catholic  claims,  and  his  house  was  in  danger  of 
being  assailed.  At  next  meeting  of  the  assembly  he  stood 
forth  in  self-vindication,  and  delivered  a  speech  of  surpassing 
power  and  eloquence,  which  is  reported  in  the  Scot's  Magazine 
of  that  year.  He  continued  to  preach  till  near  the  close  of  his 
life,  but  his  popularity  as  a  preacher  never  equalled  his  popu- 
larity as  a  debater  or  historian.  He  preferred,  Lord  Brougham 
says,  "  moral  to  gospel  subjects,  as  he  wished  to  avoid  the  fanati- 
cism of  the  evangelical  party."  Lord  Cockburn,  in  his  Memorials, 
describes  him  as  a  pleasant-looking  old  man,  with  an  eye  of  great 
vividness,  a  large  projecting  chin,  a  small  hearing  trumpet  fastened 
by  a  black  ribbon  to  a  button  hole,  and  a  rather  large  wig 
powdered  and  curled;  and  evidently  "fond  of  a  good  dinner."  He 
wore  his  cocked  hat  even  in  the  country.  Lord  Brougham  informs 
us  also,  that  he  had  a  strong  Scottish  accent,  and  a  "  manner 
not  very  graceful  in  little  matters,  though  dignified  on  the  whole." 
Dr.  Robertson,  a  considerable  time  before  he  was  enfeebled,  retired 
from  the  leadership  of  the  general  assembly — one  reason  alleged 
for  his  abdication  being,  that  his  followers  were  threatening  to  go 
so  far  before  him  as  to  abolish  subscription  to  the  Confession  of 
Faith.  As  for  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  which  he  was  the  repre- 
sentative and  the  advocate,  and  which  Dugald  Stewart,  Bishop 
Gleig,  and  others  of  his  biographers,  so  much  extol,  it  may  be 
added  that  it  has  originated  three  secedmg  communities,  and 
ac  length  left  the  Church  of  Scotland  with  a  mere  minority  of 
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the  population  within  her  pale. —  (Life  by  Dugald  Stewart; 
Jfemoir  by  Bishop  Gleig,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  works; 
Brougham,  Men  of  Letters  in  the  Time  of  George  III.) — J.  E. 

ROBERVAL  (De),  the  surname  assumed  by  a  celebrated 
French  mathematician  and  mechanical  writer,  Gilles  Persone, 
from  his  birthplace,  a  village  near  Bcauvais.  He  was  born  in 
1G02,  and  died  at  the  college  Gervais  in  Paris,  on  the  27th  of 
October,  1675.  In  1631  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  in  the  college  Gervais,  and  in  1632  that  of 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  college  royal.  He  approached 
very  near  to  the  discovery  of  the  differential  calculus,  in  a  method 
which  he  invented  for  rinding  tangents  to  curves.  He  wasted 
much  time  and  labour  in  opposing  the  geometry  of  Descartes. 
In  support  of  the  true  Copemican  system  of  astronomy,  he  wrote 
a  book  entitled  "  De  Mundi  Systemate  ;"  and  probably  through 
dread  of  the  consequences  of  publicly  maintaining  opinions  then 
considered  heretical,  he  passed  it  for  a  translation  from  a  work 
of  Aristarchus  of  Samos,  the  earliest  known  supporter  of  that 
system,  although  it  was  in  fact  his  own  composition. — W.  J.M.  R. 

ROBESPIERRE.  Francois  Joseph  Maximilien  Isidore, 
was  born  at  Arras  in  the  north  of  France  in  1759,  the  birth 
year  of  Schiller,  of  Pitt,  of  Burns ;  and  his  family  is  said  to 
have  been  of  Irish  origin,  and  to  have  come  to  France  after  the 
fall  of  the  Stewarts.  Both  the  father  and  the  grandfather  of 
Robespierre  were  barristers,  and  Robespierre  himself  practised  as 
a  barrister  in  his  native  town,  after  having  pursued  with  much 
assiduity  and  completed  with  much  distinction  his  education  at 
Paris.  His  talents  were  considerable ;  his  vanity  was  great ; 
his  ambition  greater.  As  writer,  as  speaker,  as  agitator,  he 
acquired  a  local  celebrity.  But  this  could  not  satisfy  his  yearn- 
ing for  renown.  There  were  startling  signs  of  a  national  move- 
ment, and  he  panted  to  take  a  part  in  it— not  wholly,  it  must 
be  confessed,  from  pure  selfishness,  but  also  from  the  desire  to 
realize  ardent  ideas  of  liberty  which  he  had  long  cherished. 
The  drama — the  prelude  of  which  had  been  a  hundred  years  of 
sin,  and  shame,  and  sorrow,  and  oppression,  and  injustice — 
began  in  the  spring  of  1789.  Robespierre  was  able  to  appear 
on  the  scene  from  the  commencement ;  but  as  long  as  the 
colossal  figure  of  Mirabeau  towered  supreme,  men  of  the  Robes- 
pierre order  could  have  slender  influence,  except  as  demagogues, 
in  clubs,  and  in  the  wild,  lawless  gatherings  of  the  multitude. 
In  the  chaos  of  parties  and  of  principles  through  which  France 
was  struggling  and  stumbling  to  organic  life,  Robespierre  and 
those  who  acted  with  him  entertained  not,  and  were  incapable 
of  entertaining,  any  deep  designs.  They  aspired  to  gain  sway 
for  certain  pedantic  dogmas ;  they  fiercely  clutched  at  ascen- 
dancy; and  at  last  they  became  terrorists  from  terror  and  from 
cowardice — statesmanship  was  out  of  the  question.  From  the 
legislative  assembly  all  members  of  the  national  assembly  were 
excluded.  Neither  in  the  national  assembly  nor  in  the  legisla- 
tive assembly  was,  directly  or  indirectly,  Robespierre's  power 
overwhelmingly  felt,  because  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was 
prevailingly  democratic,  and  it  was  the  pure  democracy  that 
Robespierre  affected  to  represent.  But  in  the  famous  Jacobin  club, 
which  was  more  a  force  in  the  state  than  either  of  the  assem- 
blies, Robespierre  crushed  down  all  opposition.  Early  in  Sep- 
tember, 1792,  took  place  at  Paris  those  atrocities  known  as  the 
September  massacres.  On  the  20th  of  the  month,  heralded  by  his 
shriek  of  blood,  the  national  convention  opened.  From  demagogue 
Robespierre  here  rose  to  be  dictator ;  but  a  grander  dictator  was 
to  come,  who,  as  yet,  was  nothing  more  than  a  young  unknown 
officer  of  artillery.  The  20th  September,  1792,  was  rendered 
memorable  by  another  event ;  the  French  gained  on  that  day  the 
battle  of  Valmy,  the  first  of  countless  glorious  victories.  It  was 
fallowed  in  not  much  more  than  a  rionth  by  the  triumph  at 
Jemappes,  and  by  the  conquest  of  Belgium.  What  added  to 
the  strength  of  France  without,  did  not  promote  its  tranquillity 
within.  There  is  a  tragical,  an  inexorable  logic,  in  revolution ; 
and  of  all  revolutions  the  French  was  certainly  the  most  logical. 
Of  the  same  type  as  Calvin  and  Guizot,  Robespierre  was  the 
most  logical  head  in  France,  a  doctrinaire  by  instinct.  This 
was  the  source  of  Robespierre's  supremacy  ;  he  exercised  little 
guiding  or  controlling  energy ;  he  simply  abandoned  himself  to 
the  onrush  of  circumstances.  The  two  principal  parties  in  the 
national  convention  were  the  so-called  Mountain  and  the  so-called 
Gironde  ;  the  first  embracing  violent  democrats,  the  second  con- 
sisting of  enthusiastic  republicans,  who  were  filled  with  the 
noblest  spirit  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  who  dreamed  of  making 


France  strong  and  beautiful  by  a  revival  of  antique  virtues. 
The  so-called  Plain  included  persons  who  paraded  neutrality, 
but  who  generally  voted  with  the  Girondists.  Never,  perhaps, 
was  there  a  more  brilliant  or  gifted  political  party  than  the 
Girondists;  never,  perhaps,  a  political  party  more  destitute  of 
sagacity  and  firmness.  As  soon  as  the  deliberations  of  the 
national  assembly  commenced,  it  was  evident  that  a  combat  was 
engaged  between  the  Girondists  and  the  Anarchists  for  life,  for 
death  ;  and  that  those  would  conquer  who  had  the  courage  to 
strike  the  first  blow.  In  presence  of  the  whole  convention  some 
of  the  Girondists  accused  Robespierre  of  being  a  tyrant,  and  of 
aiming  at  still  more  ferocious  tyranny.  A  few  days  after,  he 
defied  any  of  the  members  to  repeat  the  accusation.  Louvet, 
the  author  of  some  disreputable  books,  but,  as  a  politician, 
incorruptible  and  brave,  immediately  rushed  to  the  tribune  and 
fulminated  at  Robespierre  a  magnificent  philippic.  The  doom 
of  Robespierre  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Girondists.  He  sat  con- 
fused and  self-condemned.  But  instead  of  smiting  their  detested 
foe.  the  Girondists  agreed  with  the  rest  of  the  convention  in 
giving  him  a  week  to  prepare  his  defence.  He  came  armed 
with  sophistries  and  plausibilities,  and  the  convention,  in  effect, 
acquitted  him  by  passing  to  the  order  of  the  day.  From  being 
the  accused  Robespierre  stood  up  as  the  accuser.  The  Girondists 
wished  to  save  the  unfortunate  king,  whose  life  since  the  Revo- 
lution burst  forth  had  been  so  miserable,  and  who,  along  with 
his  family,  was  now  suffering  the  harshest,  most  ignominious 
treatment.  But  the  Anarchists  had  resolved  on  his  destruction. 
None  of  them  displayed  a  more  cruel  and  vindictive  temper 
than  Robespierre ,  and  to  stimulate  odious  passions  he  pictured 
the  royal  family  as  the  cause  of  the  famine  and  the  other  woes 
by  which  France  was  tormented.  Alike  in  the  debates  in 
reference  to  the  king's  trial  and  in  the  trial  itself,  the  Girondists 
acted  with  signal  irresolution,  and  their  greatest  orator,  Ver- 
ginaud,  was  the  most  irresolute  and  guilty  of  all.  He  voted  for 
that  against  which  he  had  strenuously  spoken.  The  Girondists 
coald  have  saved  Louis  XVI.,  and  in  saving  him  they  would 
have  saved  themselves  and  saved  France.  But  they  were  not 
magnanimous  enough  to  risk  their  popularity ;  they  did  not  dare 
to  offend  a  Paris  mob.  On  the  21st  of  January,  1793,  Louis 
XVI.  mounted  the  scaffold.  A  cry  of  horror  and  indignation 
ran  through  Europe ;  and  there  was  a  conspiracy  of  kings — 
though  rather  from  conservative  fear  for  dynasties  than  from 
sympathy  with  a  murdered  brother.  In  many  parts  of  France, 
likewise,  and  chiefly  in  the  extreme  west,  there  were  formidable 
insurrections.  But  curses  abroad  and  alarms  at  home  did  not 
diminish  Robespierre's  empire ;  they  rather  increased  it.  He 
had  persuaded  the  people,  and  especially  the  populace,  that  he 
was  no  less  indispensable  than  incorruptible.  Not  long  after 
the  monarch's  death  the  committee  of  public  safety  was  created, 
which,  with  Robespierre  as  president,  and  with  the  subordinate 
organizations  over  which  it  commanded,  was  the  real  and  supreme 
authority  in  France.  With  the  existence  of  that  committee 
began  what  is  known  in  history  as  the  Reign  of  Terror.  To  be 
just,  however,  we  must  admit  that  when  the  fortune  of  French 
arms  wavered,  and  when  immense,  rapid,  comprehinsive  energy 
was  needed,  the  committee  of  public  safety,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  unpausing  and  unpitying  guillotine,  did  notable  and 
patriotic  service.  The  defection  of  Dumouriez  in  April,  1793, 
was  followed  by  the  fall  of  the  Girondists  in  May  and  June — 
the  rabble  of  Paris  and  the  creatures  of  Robespierre  combining 
to  overthrow  them.  Robespierre's  two  chief  coadjutors  were 
Couthon  and  Saint-Just.  Strangely  enough,  it  was  precisely 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror  that  Robespierre  manifested  qualities, 
both  as  a  statesman  and  an  orator,  which  no  one  had  ever  sus- 
pected. Over  paths  slippery  with  blood  affairs  now  marched 
fast.  The  war  on  the  frontiers  and  in  France  itself  we  must 
pass  by.  On  the  16th  of  October,  1793,  the  fair  head  of  Marie 
Antoinette  fell  on  the  same  scaffold  which  had  been  stained  with 
the  blood  of  her  husband,  and  which  in  a  few  days  or  weeks 
was  to  be  drenched  with  the  blood  of  the  Girondists,  and  of 
other  illustrious  victims.  Robespierre  grew  even  tired  of  his  own 
instruments  of  assassination  and  anarchy.  In  March,  1794,  he 
sent  to  the  guillotine  He'bert  and  the  HeTiertists  for  being  ultra- 
revolutionary;  and  in  April,  Danton  and  the  Dantonists  were 
struck  down  by  the  executioner  because  they  kindled  Robes- 
pierre's envy  and  dread.  While  the  guillotine  was  so  busy,  the 
worship  of  Reason  was,  as  if  in  mockery,  established.  On  the 
8th  June,  1794.  was  held  at  Paris  a  splendid  festival  called  the 
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fe  tival  of  the  Supremo  Being.  Robespierre,  with  flowers  and 
cars  of  coin  in  his  hand,  marched  toward  an  altar  and  harangued 
the  people,  as  the  high  priest  of  Reason.  It  was  his  last 
triumph,  for  Tallien  and  the  friends  of  Danton  and  the  Dan- 
tonists  conspired,  and  with  success,  to  dethrone  the  autocrat. 
On  the  28th  of  July,  1794,  Robespierre,  the  great  guillotiner, 
was  himself  guillotined.  In  the  conflict  of  the  previous  day  a 
gendarme  had  broken  Robespierre's  jaw  with  a  musket  shot. 
With  Maximilian  Robespierre  had  co-operated,  and  with  him 
died,  a  younger  brother,  likewise  a  barrister,  Augnstine  Robes- 
pierre. Their  sister,  Charlotte  Robespierre,  survived  till  1834. 
It  is  usual  to  speak  of  Maximilian  Robespierre  as  a  monster; 
it  were  better  to  say  that  the  Revolution  changed  him  into  a 
madman. — W.  M-l. 

ROBIN  HOOD,  a  celebrated  outlaw,  very  famous  in  English 
tradition  and  popular  poetry.  According  to  the  received  opinion 
he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  and  his  alleged  tombstone  is 
shown  near  the  nunnery  of  Kirklees  in  Yorkshire.  An  epitaph, 
said  to  have  been  inscribed  on  it,  however,  is  now  generally 
regarded  as  a  fabrication.  Ritson  maintains,  though  without 
trust-worthy  evidence,  that  Robin  Hood's  real  name  was  Robert 
Fitzooth,  and  that  he  had  a  claim  on  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon. 
But  the  ballads  about  the  outlaw  usually  describe  him  as  a 
yeoman.  His  principal  residence  was  in  Sherwood  forest  in  Not- 
tinghamshire, though  he  is  said  also  to  have  frequented  Barnsdale 
in  Yorkshire.  It  is  probable  that  this  popular  hero  was  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  numerous  outlaws,  whom  the  oppression  of  the 
early  Norman  kings  compelled  to  flee  for  refuge  to  the  great 
forests  and  natural  strongholds  of  the  country,  where  they  lived 
by  deer-shooting  and  plunder.  Stow  says  that  Robin  Hood  main- 
tained a  hundred  followers,  able-bodied  men  and  skilful  archers, 
who  were  so  formidable  that  four  hundred  men  durst  not  attack 
them.  He  lived  "  by  spoils  and  thefts,  but  he  spared  the  poor 
and  plundered  the  rich.  He  suffered  no  woman  to  be  oppressed, 
violated,  or  otherwise  molested.  Poor  men's  goods  he  spared 
abundantly,  relieving  them  with  that  which  by  theft  he  got  from 
abbeys  and  the  houses  of  rich  carles."  His  fame  was  as  great 
in  Scotland  as  in  England.  He  is  honourably  mentioned  by  the 
Scottish  historians,  ForJun  and  Major,  and  the  latter  "  of  all 
thieves  aflirmeth  him  to  be  prince,  and  the  most  gentle  thief." 
"  The  personal  courage  of  this  celebrated  outlaw,"  says  Bishop 
Percy,  "  his  skill  in  archery,  his  humanity,  and  especially  his 
levelling  principle  of  taking  from  the  rich  and  giving  to  the  poor, 
have  in  all  ages  rendered  him  the  favourite  of  the  common  people." 
The  most  notable  of  his  followers  were  Little  John,  his  chaplain 
Friar  Tuck,  and  his  mistress  named  Marian.  Robin  is  said 
to  have  been  bled  to  death  by  a  nun  near  Kirklees,  in  1247. 
C  n^iderable  attention  has  of  late  been  drawn  to  the  history 
of  Robin  Hood,  and  various  new  theories  have  been  broached 
respecting  his  character  and  position.  Thierry  in  his  History  of 
the  Norman  Conquest  has  suggested  that  the  outlaw  was  the 
chief  of  a  band  of  Saxons,  who  had  taken  up  their  residence  in 
the  woods,  and  maintained  themselves  there  against  the  Norman 
invaders.  Others  affirm  that  he  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Simon 
de  Montfort.  Mr.  Thomas  Wright  has  sought  to  resolve  the 
redoubtable  hero  into  a  mere  myth,  while  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter, 
in  a  clear  and  elaborate  dissertation,  has  strenuously  maintained 
the  personality  of  the  outlaw,  and  the  general  accuracy  of  the 
leading  traditions  respecting  him. — (See  Ritson's  Robin  Hoods 
Poems,  Songs,  and  Ballads;  Percy's  Reliqnes  of  Ancient  Eng- 
lish Poetry  ;  Wright's  Essay  on  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and  Hunter's 
Critical  and  Historical  Tracts,  No.  iv.) — J.  T. 

ROBINS,  Benjamin,  a  distinguished  British  mathematician 
and  engineer,  and  the  founder  of  the  science  of  gunnery,  was 
born  at  Bath  in  1707,  and  died  in  the  presidency  of  Madras  on 
the  29th  of  July,  1751.  His  parents  belonged  to  the  Society  of 
Friends.  At  an  early  age  his  mathematical  talents  attracted  the 
notice  of  Pemberton,  who  encouraged  and  assisted  him  in  his 
studies,  and  obtained  for  him  employment  as  a  mathematical 
teacher  in  London.  So  great  was  the  ability  shown  in  some  of 
his  original  researches,  that  in  1727,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1728  he  quitted 
the  Society  of  Friends,  probably  because  of  the  attention  which 
he  then  began  to  pay  to  artillery,  fortification,  and  military 
engineering  in  general.  He  invented  that  valuable  instrument 
the  ballistic  pendulum,  and  made  many  experiments  by  its  aid ; 
and  in  1742  appeared  his  great  work,  "  New  Principles  of 
Gunnery,"  in  which  for  the  first  time  the  effects  of  the  resist- 


ance of  the  air  on  the  motion  of  projectiles  were  exactly  deter- 
mined. This  book  at  once  attained  a  European  reputation, 
having  been  translated  and  commented  on  by  Euler  soon  after 
its  publication.  In  1749  he  was  appointed  engineer-in-chief  to 
the  East  India  Company,  and  he  went  to  India  in  1750  ;  but  in 
the  following  year  his  valuable  life  was  cut  short  while  he  was 
engaged  in  planning  the  fortifications  of  Madras. — W.  J.  M.  R. 

•  ROBINSON,  Edward,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  American 
scholar  and  divine,  was  born  at  Southington,  Connecticut,  in 
1794,  and  was  educated  in  Hamilton  college  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1816,  and  became  a  teacher 
of  Greek  and  mathematics.  In  1821  he  entered  the  theological 
seminary  of  Andover,  with  the  view  of  devoting  himself  to  the 
study  of  theology,  and  became  deeply  imbued  with  the  love  of 
sacred  philology  and  criticism  which  distinguished  Professor 
Moses  Stuart,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  that  institution. 
Professor  Stuart  conceived  the  highest  opinion  of  his  talents  and 
attainments,  and  in  a  short  time  procured  his  appointment  as 
an  assistant  instructor  in  the  department  of  sacred  literature. 
It  was  no  doubt  from  Stuart  also  that  he  imbibed  his  first  appre- 
ciation and  love  of  German  learning  in  the  same  field,  and  hence 
arose  a  desire  to  visit  the  universities  of  Germany  with  a  view 
to  the  enlargement  and  deepening  of  his  knowledge  of  the  oriental 
languages.  In  1826  he  came  to  Europe  and  studied  these 
languages,  both  at  Halle  and  Paris.  On  his  return  to  America 
he  resumed  his  duties  at  Andover,  and  entered  upon  a  career  of 
industrious  and  very  useful  authorship.  He  published  a  "  Con- 
cise View  of  the  Universities  and  of  the  State  of  Theological 
Education  in  Germany  j"  ;i  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  in  Greek," 
in  1834 ;  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon  of 
Gesenius  in  1836 ;  and  a  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  the 
New  Testament  in  1837.  Applying  himself  thereafter  with  great 
ardour  to  the  study  of  sacied  geography,  he  spent  the  whole  of 
1838,  in  company  with  Mr.  Eli  Smith,  in  the  Holy  Land  and 
the  countries  immediately  adjoining,  where  the  two  travellers 
prosecuted  the  most  accurate  topographical  researches  with  all 
the  advantages  derivable  from  their  united  knowledge  of  the 
Arabic  tongue ;  and  the  important  fruits  of  these  researches 
were  given  to  the  world  in  1841  in  his  "Biblical  Researches  in 
Palestine,  Mount  Sinai,  and  Arabia  Petraa,"  a  work  which  was 
everywhere  received  by  learned  men  with  high  satisfaction,  and 
which  has  done  more  than  any  other  modern  work  to  settle  the 
geography  and  topography  of  these  interesting  regions.  On  a 
good  many  points,  however,  the  author's  conclusions  were  dis- 
puted, which  induced  him  to  make  a  second  journey  to  Palestine 
in  1851,  the  scientific  results  of  which  he  published  in  a  volume, 
entitled  "The  Holy  Land."  In  1845  he  published  a  translation 
of  Buttmann's  Greek  Grammar.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a 
"Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible,"  and  has  long  taken  a  large  share 
in  contributing  to  and  editing  one  of  the  best  theological  journals 
of  America,  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  While  much  inferior  to  many 
American  theologians  in  theological  depth  and  grasp,  he  is 
unquestionably  one  of  the  best  biblical  scholars  that  America 
has  produced.  During  his  residence  in  Germany,  Dr.  Robinson 
wooed  and  won  the  celebrated  daughter  of  Professor  Jakob — 
see  Robinson,  Thehese  Albertine  Louise. — P.  L. 

ROBINSON,  Jonx,  Bishop  of  Bristol  from  1710  to  1713, 
and  Bishop  of  London  from  that  time  till  his  death  in  1723, 
was  born  in  1650  at  Cleasby  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  after- 
wards founded  a  free  school,  and  was  educated  at  Oriel  col- 
lege, Oxford,  of  which  he  became  a  liberal  benefactor.  During 
the  first  portion  of  his  public  life,  from  1603  to  1708,  he  was 
English  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Sweden,  a  circumstance 
which  he  commemorated  by  adopting  a  Runic  motto  for  his  coat 
of  arms. — (See  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1802,  p.  129.)  After 
he  became  bishop  he  was  made  lord  privy  seal  in  1710,  and 
first  plenipotentiary  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1712.  His 
civil  employments  and  his  high  church  principles  rendered  him 
obnoxious  to  a  large  party  in  the  church.  He  died  at  Fulham, 
where  he  was  buried.  His  "Account  of  Sweden  in  1688"  was 
printed  with  Lord  Molesworth's  account  of  Denmark. — (See 
Cole's  MSS.  for  Robinson's  Letters.) — R.  H. 

ROBINSON,  Mart  or  Maria,  a  beautiful  woman,  who 
published  several  poems,  novels,  plays,  &c,  was  born  in  1758 
at  Bristol,  the  daughter  of  a  master  whaler  named  Derby.  She 
was  educated  by  Hannah  More ;  but  her  father  failing  in  busi- 
ness, she  became  an  actress.  An  unfortunate  marriage  with  Mr. 
Robinson,  a  lawyer,  did  not  keep  her  long  from  the  stage.    While 
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performing  Perdiia  she  attracted  the  attention  of  the  prince  of 
Wales,  whose  mistress  she  became.  Abandoned  by  him,  she  had 
recourse  to  literature  for  a  subsistence,  and  died  at  her  cottage 
at  Englefield  Green  in  1800.— R.  II. 

ROBINSON,  Robert,  a  noted  divine,  was  born  at  Swaffham, 
Norfolk,  8th  January,  1735.  His  father  was  a  dissolute  man, 
and  ultimately  left  his  wife ;  but  through  her  unwearied  industry 
the  boy  got  good  schooling,  both  at  Swaffham  and  then  at  Seaming 
— one  of  his  school-fellows  at  the  latter  place  being  Thurlow, 
afterwards  lord  chancellor.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  hair-dresser  in  Crutcbed  Friars,  London ;  but 
his  master  perceiving  that  the  heart  of  the  lad  was  not  in  his 
occupation,  and  that  he  had  some  qualities  which  might  elevate 
him  to  a  higher  sphere  of  work,  released  him  before  the  term  of 
his  apprenticeship  had  expired.  When  he  was  about  nineteen 
he  formed  the  design  of  being  a  preacher,  and  attached  himself 
for  a  period  to  Whitfield.  His  first  sermon  was  delivered  to 
a  small  congregation  at  Mildenhall  in  Suffolk,  and  he  soon 
preached  to  far  larger  audiences  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Leaving  the  Methodists,  he  and  thirteen  other  persons  formed  an 
independent  church  in  Norfolk — himself  becoming  the  minister. 
Having  renounced  paedobaptism,  he  was  invited  on  trial  in 
1759  by  a  baptist  church  in  Cambridge,  and  after  two  years 
became  their  pastor.  But  he  had  for  a  time  small  encourage- 
ment, and  his  income  was  very  limited.  His  fame  grew,  how- 
ever, and  a  more  commodious  place  of  worship  was  built,  and 
filled  with  admiring  and  interested  congregations.  The  under- 
graduates of  the  university  sometimes  came  to  the  chapel,  and 
behaved  with  such  impropriety  as  often  to  disturb,  and  once  to 
break  up  the  service.  But  they  met  with  their  match,  and  in  a 
published  sermon  were  exposed  with  satirical  keenness  and 
scorn.  In  1773  he  removed  to  the  village  of  Chesterton,  about 
two  miles  from  Cambridge,  and  in  a  short  time  commenced  busi- 
ness as  a  farmer  and  coal  merchant.  By  this  time  he  had  his 
aged  mother,  a  wife,  and  nine  children  to  support.  His  engag- 
ing in  secular  business  brought  upon  him  many  reproofs;  but 
he  cared  not,  and  sometimes  replied — "  Godly  critics,  too  idle 
many  of  them  to  work,  spending  all  their  time  in  talking  and 
mischief — are  these  the  men  to  censure  my  industry?"'  His 
farming,  however,  did  not  interfere  with  his  literary  and  pastoral 
labaurs.  In  1771  he  published  "Arcana,"  on  the  subject  of  relief 
in  matters  of  clerical  subscriptions;  and  in  the  following  year 
an  appendix  to  Alleine's  Legal  Degrees  of  Marriage,  on  the  point 
of  marrying  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  advocating  its  lawfulness. 
Iu  the  same  year  or  in  1775  he  published  a  translation  of  some 
of  Saurin's  sermons,  and  the  volume  was  followed  by  three  others 
— a  new  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1784.  In  1776  he  pub- 
lished a  plea  for  the  divinity  of  Christ,  which  at  once  attracted 
great  attention,  as  discussing  a  subject  then  one  of  controversy. 
Yet  this  doctrine  he  lived  to  abandon,  and  adopted  Socinian 
opinions.  Preferment  in  the  church  was  open  to  him,  but  he 
would  not  be  bribed  to  conformity.  In  1777  he  published  a 
small  tract — "  The  history  and  mystery  of  Good  Friday,"  in 
which  he  condemned  the  annual  observance  of  the  day;  and  in 
1778  he  printed  a  "  Plan  of  Lectures  on  Nonconformity,"  ex- 
pounding historically  and  theoretically  the  whole  question  between 
church  and  dissent.  At  the  end  of  the  same  year  appeared  his 
translation,  with  notes,  of  Claude's  Essay  on  the  composition  of 
a  sermon.  Being  applied  to  in  1781  to  write  a  history  of  the 
baptists,  he  complied;  and  to  qualify  himself  for  the  consultation 
of  authorities  he  began  to  study  German,  Dutch,  Italian,  and 
Spanish.  "  The  History  of  Baptism,"  the  intense  and  continu- 
ous preparation  of  which  tended  to  shorten  his  life,  was  published 
in  1790,  a  few  weeks  after  his  death.  In  June  of  this  year  he 
journeyed  to  Birmingham  to  see  Dr.  Priestley.  He  preached 
there  more  than  once,  and  Priestley  has  remarked  that  his 
"manner  of  treating  the  Trinity  savoured  rather  of  burlesque  than 
of  serious  reasoning."  He  had  often  expressed  a  wish  "  to  die 
softly,  suddenly,  and  alone,"  and  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of 
June  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed — his  features  not  disturbed, 
nor  the  clothes  disarranged.  His  "  Ecclesiastical  Researches" 
were  brought  out  in  1792 — two  years  after  his  death.  A  col- 
lected edition  of  his  miscellaneous  works  was  published  in  1807, 
in  four  volumes,  and  a  volume  of  posthumous  works  in  1812. 
Robinson  was  a  man  of  great  natural  powers,  eloquent  and  sar- 
castic, never  wearying  of  toil,  eccentric  in  many  of  his  mental 
moods,  though  honest  in  giving  expression  to  all  his  convictions. 
His    :i  're  systematic  investigations  are  deficient  in  breadth  and 


erudition.  A  man  with  such  force  of  character,  so  bold  and  so 
ready  with  his  answer,  and  that  often  so  pithy  and  memorable, 
could  not  be  but  renowned  in  his  day. — J.  E. 

*  ROBINSON,  Theeese  Albertine  Loose,  nee  Jakob,  an 
accomplished  and  gifted  writer,  was  born  in  1797,  at  Halle,  where 
her  father  was  then  a  professor.  At  the  age  of  nine  she  accom- 
panied Professor  Jakob  to  the  Russian  university  of  Charkow, 
and  there,  as  well  as  afterwards  at  St.  Petersburg,  she  familiarized 
herself  with  at  least  one  Slavonic  language.  Returning  with 
her  father  to  Halle  in  1817,  she  became  known  as  a  writer 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Talvj.  In  1825  appeared  her  German 
translation  of  the  national  songs  of  the  Servians,  which  vividly 
interested  the  veteran  Gbthe.  Marrying  in  1828  Dr.  Robinson, 
the  well-known  author  of  the  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine, 
and  then  a  student  at  Halle,  she  accompanied  her  husband  to 
America.  Of  her  subsequent  works  in  German  and  in  English — 
she  writes  the  latter  language  with  grace  and  skill — two  of  the 
more  prominent  are  her  "  Historical  view  of  the  languages  and 
literature  of  the  Slavic  nations,  with  a  sketch  of  their  popular 
poetry,"  1850 ;  and  her  "  Geschichte  der  colonisation  von  Neu 
England,"  1847  ;  translated  by  Mr.  Hazlitt  as  "  History  of  the 
Colonization  of  New  England,"  1851. — F.  E. 

ROBISON,  John,  a  Scottish  natural  philosopher,  was  born 
in  1739  at  Rosehall,  near  Glasgow,  and  died  in  Edinburgh  on 
the  30th  of  January,  1805.  He  was  educated  at  the  university 
of  Glasgow,  where  he  studied  mathematics  under  Simson,  natural 
philosophy  under  Dick,  and  chemistry  under  Black  ;  and  where 
also  he  contracted  a  firm  friendship  with  James  Watt,  then 
mathematical  instrument-maker  to  the  university.  According 
to  Watt's  own  statement,  it  was  at  the  suggestion  of  Robison 
that  he  first  turned  his  mind  to  the  improvement  of  the  steam- 
engine.  The  intimate  knowledge  which  Robison  possessed  of 
the  early  history  of  Watt's  inventions,  proved  afterwards  of 
great  service  in  defending  Watt's  patent  against  infringement 
before  a  court  of  law  in  1796.  In  1759  Robison  went  to  sea 
in  Admiral  Knowles'  flag-ship,  as  tutor  to  that  officer's  son.  He 
passed  about  four  years  in  the  navy,  holding  the  rank  of  mid- 
shipman, and  performing  important  duties  in  marine  surveying, 
and  in  making  scientific  observations  of  different  kinds ;  and  in 
particular,  he  assisted  in  the  testing  of  Harrison's  chronometer 
during  the  trip  made  for  that  purpose  in  1762.  In  1764 
he  returned  to  Glasgow;  and  in  1767  he  succeeded  Black  as 
professor  of  chemistry.  In  1770,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Admiral  Knowles,  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg  to  become  inspec- 
tor-general of  the  college  of  naval  cadets,  an  office  which  he 
filled  with  great  ability  for  four  years.  In  1774  he  was  appointed 
to  the  professorship  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  which  he  held  until  his  death,  about  thirty  years 
afterwards.  His  principal  work  was  that  entitled  "  Elements  of 
Mechanical  Philosophy,"  which  was  chiefly  compiled  from  his 
lectures,  was  edited  in  1822,  after  his  death,  by  Dr.  (now  Sir 
David)  Brewster,  and  was  one  of  the  best  elementary  treatises 
on  physics  of  its  time.  He  wrote  several  articles  in  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,  chiefly  on  mechanical  subjects  ;  one  of  those, 
on  the  steam-engine,  was  revised  and  augmented  by  Watt.  He 
was  the  author  also  of  several  papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  His  scientific  writings  are  dis- 
tinguished by  complete  information,  clear  conception,  and  sound 
reasoning.  In  1797  he  published  a  curious  work,  entitled 
"  Proofs  of  a  Conspiracy,"  in  which  he  denounced  a  mysteri- 
ous society  called  the  "  Illuminati,"  as  the  authors  of  a  plot  to 
overthrow  religion  and  government  throughout  the  world.  His 
last  literary  work  was  editing  Black's  Chemistry  in  1803. — His 
son,  Sir  John  Robison,  was  a  distinguished  promoter  of  the 
diffusion  and  practical  application  of  science. — W.  J.  M.  R. 

ROBUSTI.     See  Tintoretto. 

ROCHAMBEAU,  Jean  Baptiste  Donatien  de  Vimeur, 
Count  de,  a  French  marshal,  was  born  in  1725  at  Vendome,  of 
which  his  father  was  governor.  He  was  originally  intended  for 
the  church ;  but  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  this  intention 
was  laid  aside,  and  he  was  educated  for  the  profession  of  arms. 
In  1742  he  became  a  cornet  in  the  regiment  of  St.  Louis,  with 
which  he  made  a  campaign  in  Germany.  In  1746  he  served 
under  the  Count  de  Clermont  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp  and  of 
Namur,  and  at  the  battle  of  Raucoux.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  Rochambeau  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  La 
Marche,  at  the  head  of  which  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  Lawfelt.      The  Marshal  de  Belle-Isle  pronounced  this 
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regiment  a  model  fur  its  discipline,  and  skill  in  manoeuvring.  In 
1748  Bochambeau  assisted  in  the  siege  of  Maeitricht.  He  next 
took  part  in  the  expedition  to  Minorca  under  Marshal  Richelieu, 
and  displayed  conspicuous  courage  at  the  siege  of  fort  Mahon. 
He  was  rewarded  with  the  rank  of  brigadier  of  infantry,  and  the 
order  of  St.  Louis.  He  next  served  under  Marshal  d'Estre'es 
against  Prince  Frederick  of  Brunswick,  took  part  in  the  battles  of 
Crevult,  Minden,  Corbach,  and  Klostercamp,  in  the  last  of  which 
he  was  severely  wounded.  In  17G1  he  attained  the  rank  of  major- 
general,  and  received  various  honorary  distinctions.  He  was 
nominated  lieutenant-general  in  1780,  and  despatched  with  six 
thousand  men  to  the  assistance  of  the  American  colonies  in  their 
contest  with  the  mother  country.  These  auxiliaries  rendered 
important  service  to  Washington  in  bringing  about  the  capitula- 
tion of  the  British  forces  at  Yorktown,  and  the  consequent  acknow- 
ledgment of  American  independence.  The  services  of  Count 
Bochambeau  were  warmly  acknowledged  by  congress,  and  the 
American  secretary  of  state  was  directed  to  recommend  him  to 
the  favourable  notice  of  his  own  sovereign.  At  the  same  time 
the  British  officers  made  grateful  mention  of  his  kindness  to  his 
prisoners.  On  his  return  to  France  the  count  was  rewarded  with 
the  blue  ribbon  and  the  government  of  Picardy.  In  1788  he  was 
nominated  a  member  of  the  second  assembly  of  the  notables,  and 
showed  himself  unfavourable  to  the  sweeping  changes  of  the  revo- 
lutionary party.  He  was  created  a  marshal,  and  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  north  when  war  broke  out 
with  Austria;  but  his  troops  were  badly  equipped,  many  of  his 
officers  were  unfit  for  their  position,  his  plans  were  thwarted  by 
the  secretary  of  war,  and  at  length,  in  1792,  he  resigned  his 
command  and  retired  to  his  estate  near  Vendome.  He  was 
arrested  in  1793,  but  ultimately  obtained  his  release.  Napoleon 
conferred  upon  him  in  1804  the  grand  cross  of  the  legion 
of  honour,  with  a  pension.  He  died  in  1807.  The  Duke  de 
Lauzan  says  Marshal  Bochambeau  understood  his  profession 
well,  and  was  skilled  in  manoeuvres,  but  was  too  fond  of  dis- 
playing them  by  demonstrations  upon  his  suuff-box  or  his  dining 
table.  His  memoirs  were  published  after  his  death. — His  son, 
Donatien  MABIE  Joseph,  born  i:i  1750,  attained  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general  in  the  French  service,  distinguished  himself 
in  the  Italian  campaign  of  1800  under  Suchet,  took  part  in  the 
expedition  to  St.  Domingo  in  1802,  the  chief  command  of  which 
fell  to  him  on  the  death  of  General  Le  Clerc.  He  was  accused 
of  great  cruelty  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  island,  and  was  forced 
to  surrender  to  the  British,  who  carried  him  a  prisoner  to  Ply- 
mouth. He  obtained  his  liberty  in  1811,  and  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Leipsic  in  1813. — J.  T. 

ROCHEFOUCAULD.     See  La  Bochefoucauld. 

ROCHEJACQUELEIN.     See  L.v  Bochbjacqufxeis. 

ROCHESTER,  Jonx  YVilmot,  Earl  of,  was  the  son  of 
Henry,  first  earl  of  Rochester  of  this  family,  and  was  bom  in 
1017.  He  received  his  early  education  at  the  grammar-school 
of  Bnrford,  and  entered  Wadham  college  in  1659,  when  he  was 
only  twelve  years  old.  Like  most  of  the  courtiers  of  hi-  day, 
Bochester  travelled  in  France  and  Italy.  On  his  return  he  became 
an  attendant  on  the  gay  and  profligate  court  of  Charles  II.  In 
1665  he  went  to  sea  with  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  and  distinguished 
himself  at  Bergen  by  his  remarkable  intrepidity ;  and  the  next 
summer,  under  Sir  Edward  Spragge,  who  sent  him  on  a  message 
to  one  of  his  captains  in  the  heat  of  an  engagement.  Wilmot  went 
and  returned  i:i  an  open  boat  amidst  a  storm  of  shot.  At  a  later 
period,  however,  he  lost  his  reputation  for  courage  and  manliness 
of  character,  and  was  accused  of  leaving  his  companions  to  shift 
for  themselves  when  they  became  involved  in  street  quarrels — 
probably  his  nerves  being  shaken  by  his  continual  debauchery. 
His  inclination  to  intemperance  showed  itself  at  an  early  age: 
and  when  he  became  a  courtier  he  was  regarded  as  the  most 
profligate  of  all  the  dissolute  and  vicious  men  who  at  that  time 
basked  in  the  sunshine  of  royalty.  He  confessed  to  Bishop  Burnet 
that  he  was  for  four  years  together  either  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion, or  so  much  inflamed  by  drink  as  at  no  time  to  be  master  of 
himself.  His  intrigues,  low  amours,  and  disguises,  his  erecting  a 
stage  on  Towerhill  and  playing  the  mountebank,  his  acting  the 
fortune-teller  and  astonishing  the  Courtiers  by  his  revelations,  are 
incidents  in  his  life  that  have  been  often  related  ;  but  as  Campbell 
remarks,  "  to  tell  all  the  stories  that  are  told  of  this  dissolute  but 
witty  nobleman  would  be  to  collect  what  few  would  believe,  and 
what  the  good  would  refrain  from  reading."  Pepys  calls  him  "an 
idle  rogue  :"'  the  excellent  Evelyn  "  a  very  profane  wit."    He  was 


both,  and  something  more.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  his 
letters  to  his  wife  and  son  show  him  to  have  been  "  tender,  play- 
ful, and  alive  to  all  the  affections  of  a  husband,  a  father,  and  a 
son."  His  excesses  ultimately  ruined  his  health.  As  Johnson 
remarks,  he  "  blazed  out  his  youth  and  his  health  in  lavish  volup- 
tuousness," and  died  from  physical  exhaustion  and  decay  at  the 
birty- three,  26th  July,  1G80.  His  death,  however,  was 
preceded  by  a  repentance  equally  remarkable  with  his  unexampled 
profligacy.  This  extraordinary  change  was  brought  about  by 
the  instrumentality  of  Bishop  Burnet,  who  has  given  an  account 
of  Rochester's  conversion,  which,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "the  critic 
ought  to  read  for  its  elegance,  the  philosopher  for  its  arguments, 
and  the  saint  for  its  piety."  His  poems  consist  for  the  most  part 
of  slight  effusions  thrown  off*  without  labour.  His  songs  are 
sweet  and  musical ;  his  satires  are  lively,  felicitous,  witty,  and 
pointed.  Many  of  his  pieces  are  unfit  for  publication,  and  as 
Walpole  remarks,  "contain  more  obscenity  than  wit.  more  wit 
than  poetrv,  and  more  poetrv  than  politeness." — J.  T. 
ROCHESTER.     See  Hvdc. 

ROCHLITZ.  Db.  Friedkick,  a  writer  on  music,  was  born  at 
Leipsic  in  1770,  and  died  in  1842.  His  early  fondness  for  music 
was  discouraged  by  his  parents ;  but  finding  that  he  had  gained 
some  facility  on  the  pianoforte  without  instruction,  they  at  last 
gave  him  a  teacher.  His  progress  was  further  assisted  by  his 
obtaining,  on  account  of  his  fine  soprano  voice,  a  scholarship  in 
St.  Thomas  school,  where  Doles  was  then  cantor.  This  accom- 
plished musician,  born  at  Steinbach  in  1715,  a  pupil  of  J.  S. 
Bach,  a  skilful  organist  and  an  elaborate  composer,  was  a  kind 
friend  to  the  young  enthusiast,  and  gave  him  lessons  in  com- 
position;  he  died  in  1797.  Rochlitz  became  a  student  of 
theology  in  Leipsic  university,  being  intended  for  this  profes- 
sion ;  he  devoted  his  nights,  however,  to  music,  and  composed 
some  cantatas,  of  which  he  also  wrote  the  words,  that  were  per- 
formed in  several  churches  with  success.  Not  daring  to  acknow- 
these  to  his  father,  he  produced  them  under  the  name  of 
Leopold  Kozelnch.  When  Mozart  visited  Leipsic  in  1788,  he 
took  particular  notice  of  young  Rochlitz,  who,  notwithstanding 
this  encouragement,  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  favourite  art, 
and  he  had  sufficient  self-control  to  abstain  entirely  from  music 
for  two  years.  Having  obtained  his  degree  in  philosophy,  he 
made  a  compromise  between  his  own  and  his  father's  wishes  by 
writing  a  didactic  work,  "  Blicke  in  das  Gebiet  der  Kiinste,"  in 
which  his  sesthetical  reading  is  brought  to  bear  upon  music  with 
admirable  intelligence.  Another  ingenious  treatise  on  the  aim 
and  the  means  of  music  appeared  in  the  Deutsche  Merhur  in 
179"!.  and  much  raised  the  reputation  Rochlitz  had  gained  by 
his  previous  publication.  He  was  then  engaged  by  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel  to  organize  the  AUgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung,  of  which 
journal  he  was  the  editor  and  the  principal  writer  until  1818, 
and  which  owes  its  very  high  standing  to  his  judicious  direction 
and  his  admirable  articles.  After  this  he  lived  for  some  time 
quite  privately  at  Leipsic,  but  the  duke  of  Weimar  gave  him  the 
honorary  title  of  court  councillor  as  a  compliment  to  his  labours 
in  the  cause  of  art.  In  1824  he  published  "  Fiir  Freunde  der 
Tonkunst,"  a  collection  of  biographical,  critical,  and  general 
essays  on  music,  including  some  of  the  most  important  papers  he 
had  contributed  to  the  Musikalische  Zeitung.  His  last  publica- 
tion was  a  large  selection  of  classical  vocal  music,  with  historical 
and  analytical  commentaries.  Rochlitz  was  also  the  author  of 
the  German  version  of  Mozart's  Don  Juan. —  G.  A.  M. 

BOCRTNGHAM,  Chabt.es  VFatsoh  Wehtwobth,  second 
marquis  of,  who  twice  held  the  office  of  prime  minister  to 
George  III.,  was  bom  in  1730.  The  family  from  which  he  was 
ded  had  originally  acquired  importance  from  the  marriage 
of  one  of  them  with  the  sister  of  the  celebrated  earl  of  Strafford, 
whose  large  estates  they  ultimately  inherited.  They  were  first 
barons,  and  then  earls  of  Rockingham.  The  father  of  the 
second  marquis  was  created  Baron  Malton  in  1728.  Earl  Malt.n 
in  1734:  and  having  succeeded  his  cousin  in  the  earldom  of 
Rockingham  and  the  family  estates  in  1746.  he  was  elevated  to 
the  ra:..:  is  the  same  year.     The  subject  of  the  present 

article  was  created  Earl  of  Malton  in  the  Irish  peerage  in  1750, 
and  a  few  months  later,  the  death  of  his  father  placed  him  in 
possession  of  the  marquisate.  Young  as  he  was.  he  soon  began 
to  take  part  in  the  debates  in  the  house  of  lords;  but  his  speeches, 
if  we  may  credit  Horace  Walpole.  displayed  oratorical  powers  of 
no  high  order.  His  vast  wealth  and  independent  position  how- 
ever, combined  with  his  u^ricrht  and  honourable  cli 
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the  moderation  anrl  consistency  of  his  political  opinions,  gave 
him  great  influence  both  in  the  house  and  in  the  country.  Though 
his  attachment  to  whig  principles  was  well  known,  the  king  and 
his  ministers  were  anxious  to  conciliate  a  nobleman,  who  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  his  party;  and  in  1760  he  was 
made  a  knight  of  the  garter,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  to  a 
place  in  the  royal  household.  Dissatisfied,  however,  with  Lord 
Bute's  administration  and  with  the  peace  of  Paris,  he  resigned 
his  office  in  1762,  and  as  a  mark  of  the  royal  displeasure  was, 
like  some  other  great  whig  lords,  dismissed  from  his  lord- 
lieutenancy.  But  in  1765,  when  the  king  had  been  so  humiliated 
by  the  Grenville  ministry  that  he  could  no  longer  endure  their 
yoke,  and  Pitt,  to  whom  he  applied  in  his  extremity,  had  refused 
to  take  office,  the  marquis  was  induced  by  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland to  accept  the  post  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  His 
government  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  worn-out  veterans 
and  of  raw  recruits.  It  was  weak  both  in  oratorical  talents 
and  in  official  experience,  and  held  out  little  prospect  of  stability. 
Lord  Chesterfield  pronounced  it  "a  jumble  of  youth  and  caducity 
which  could  not  be  efficient ; "  and  Charles  Townshcnd  when 
asked  what  he  thought  of  the  new  administration  replied,  "  It 
is  a  mere  lutestring,  pretty  summer  wear,  but  it  will  not  stand 
the  winter."  Lord  Rockingham,  however,  had  the  wisdom  and 
good  fortune  to  strengthen  his  ministry  by  the  accession  of 
Edmund  Burke,  whom  he  appointed  his  private  secretary,  and 
brought  into  parliament.  Meanwhile,  fierce  popular  tumults 
had  broken  out  in  America  against  the  notorious  stamp  act  of 
Grenville,  and  the  colonists  seemed  on  the  brink  of  rebellion. 
After  some  hesitation,  the  government,  encouraged  by  the  bril- 
liant declamation  of  Pitt,  but  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  king, 
resolved  to  repeal  the  obnoxious  measure,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  declare  that  the  power  of  parliament  over  the  colonies  was 
supreme.  The  latter  measure  was  carried  with  scarcely  a  dis- 
sentient voice,  but  the  former  was  violently  opposed  by  Temple, 
Grenville,  and  the  Bedfords,  and  by  a  base  faction  which  now 
sprung  into  existence,  composed  of  a  knot  of  courtiers  and  place- 
men termed  the  king's  friends,  and  who  were  believed  to  make 
the  personal  wishes  of  the  sovereign  the  sole  rule  of  their 
political  proceedings.  The  ministry,  however,  triumphed  by  a 
large  majority;  but  this  victory  did  not  add  to  their  strength 
and  stability.  They  had  been  deprived  by  death  of  their 
powerful  patron,  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  Pitt  though  earnestly 
entreated  again  and  again  to  join  them,  not  as  an  associate  but 
as  a  leader,  had  haughtily  refused.  The  king  disliked  them, 
and  his  friends  in  both  houses  opposed  and  thwarted  them  at 
every  turn.  At  length  his  majesty  having,  by  lavish  praises 
and  caresses  gained  over  the  great  commoner  once  more  to  enter 
his  service,  dismissed  Lord  Rockingham  shortly  after  the  close 
of  the  session  of  1766,  and  Mr.  Pitt  was  installed  in  his  room. 
The  administration  of  the  marquis  had  lasted  only  one  year  and 
twenty  days;  but  during  that  brief  space  they  had  composed  the 
distractions  of  the  British  empire,  repealed  the  obnoxious  cider 
tax,  induced  the  house  of  commons  to  pass  a  resolution  con- 
demning the  use  of  general  warrants,  and  another  condemning 
the  seizure  of  papers  in  cases  of  libel :  and  to  their  lasting  honour, 
they  were  the  first  ministry  who  during  a  long  course  of  years 
"  had  the  courage  and  the  virtue  to  refrain  from  bribing  members 
of  parliament."  As  Burke  justly  said,  "  they  practised  no  cor- 
ruption, nor  were  they  ever  suspected  of  it.  They  sold  no  offices. 
They  obtained  no  reversions  or  pensions,  either  coming  in  or  going 
out,  for  themselves,  their  families,  or  their  dependents."  During 
the  following  sixteen  years  Rockingham  remained  out  of  office, 
offering  a  strenuous  but  ineffectual  resistance  to  the  unwise  and 
arbitrary  measures  of  the  court,  which  ended  in  the  loss  of  our 
American  colonies,  and  had  nearly  kindled  the  flames  of  civil 
war  in  our  own  country.  Lord  North  had  repeatedly  attempted 
to  retire  from  a  position  which  had  grown  intolerably  irksome 
to  him,  but  unfortunately  both  for  his  own  reputation  and  the 
public  welfare,  had  been  induced  to  retain  office  by  the  passionate 
entreaties  of  the  king.  At  length  the  government  was  compelled 
to  give  way.  His  majesty  contemplated  with  such  aversion  the 
return  of  the  whigs  to  power,  that  he  held  out  some  threats  of 
taking  his  departure  for  Hanover;  and  had  declared  in  a  letter 
to  Lord  North,  "in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  his  sentiments 
of  honour  would  not  permit  him  to  send  for  any  of  the  leaders 
of  opposition,  and  personally  treat  with  them."  But  the  perilous 
condition  to  which  the  country  had  been  brought  by  bad  govern* 
rj  ent  overcame  even  the  obttinacy  and  pride  of  George  III.,  and 


ten  days  from  the  date  of  the  above  letter,  the  marquis  of 
Rockingham  kissed  hands  as  first  minister  of  the  crown  (5larch, 
1782).  The  new  administration  was  composed  partly  of  pure 
whigs,  partly  of  the  followers  of  Chatham,  with  Lord  Shelburne  at 
their  head,  and  the  high  tory  Lord  Thurlow  as  chancellor.  They 
immediately  proceeded  to  pass  several  measures  of  administrative 
and  economical  reform,  and  entered  into  negotiations  for  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace  with  France,  and  the  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  the  American  colonies.  But  in  the  midst  of 
these  labours  the  premier  died  (1st  July),  in  the  fifty-second 
year  of  his  age,  and  only  three  months  after  he  had  assumed 
the  reins  of  government.  Lord  Rockingham  was  possessed  of 
very  moderate  abilities,  but  he  is  praised  by  Burke  and  Macaulay 
for  his  sound  common  sense  and  clear  judgment,  for  his  dis- 
interestedness, high  honour  and  integrity,  and  for  his  wisdom  in 
the  choice  of  his  friends,  and  the  art  which  he  possessed  in  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  attaching  them  to  him  by  ties  of  the 
most  honourable  kind.  He  left  no  issue,  and  his  large  estates 
descended  to  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  his  sister's  son. — (Burke's  Short 
Account  of  a  late  Short  Administration  ;  Memoirs  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Rockingham,  by  the  Earl  of  Albemarle.) — J.  T. 

RODERIC,  the  last  of  the  Visigothic  kings  of  Spain,  ascended 
the  throne  in  709.  He  was  probably  a  descendant  of  Chindas- 
wind,  and  having  been  intrusted  with  the  command  of  an  army 
by  'Witiza,  rebelled  against  and  dethroned  him.  The  sons  of 
Witiza  betook  themselves  to  Ilyan,  lord  of  Ceuta  and  Tangiers 
— the  Don  Julian  of  the  "Chronicle,"  who  is  alleged  to  have  had 
a  private  cause  of  vengeance  against  Roderic,  in  the  dishonour  of 
his  daughter,  Florinda,  or  La  Cava.  The  confederates  applied  to 
Musa  Ibn  Nosseyr,  governor  of  Africa  for  the  khalif  of  Damascus, 
and  proposed  to  him  the  invasion  of  Spain.  The  Arab  general, 
before  entering  on  so  formidable  an  undertaking,  made  minute 
inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  country,  and  finding  that  the 
military  spirit  of  the  people  had  greatly  decayed,  he  despatched 
from  Ceuta  a  body  of  fifteen  hundred  horse,  under  Tarik  ben 
Zeyad,  which  effected  a  landing  at  Tarifa,  ravaged  the  south  of 
Andalusia,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  Tangiers.  A  second 
and  larger  armament  landed  at  Algesiras,  30th  of  April,  711, 
according  to  the  most  probable  calculation.  The  governor  of 
Andalusia,  Theodomir  (Tadmir),  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
oppose  the  invaders,  and  Roderic  himself,  at  the  head  of  ninety 
thousand  Goths,  it  is  said,  took  the  field.  He  encountered  the 
enemy  on  the  plains  of  Xerez  de  la  Frontera,  about  three  months 
after  his  landing.  The  battle  lasted  three  days,  during  the  first 
two  of  which  the  event  was  undecided ;  but  on  the  third,  Tarik, 
riding  among  his  troops,  encouraged  them  to  make  a  final 
assault,  and  himself  plunged  among  the  Gothic  squadrons.  It 
is  said  by  some  historians  that  the  two  sons  of  the  late  king, 
who  had  pretended  to  unite  in  defending  their  country  against 
the  invader,  deserted  at  this  critical  moment.  All  that  seems 
certain,  however,  is  that  the  flower  of  the  Gothic  chivalry 
perished  on  that  day,  and  with  them  the  powder  of  the  Visigothic 
dynasty.  Roderic  himself  was  among  the  slain,  and  his  head  was 
sent  to  Muza,  by  whom  it  was  forwarded  to  the  court  of  Damas- 
cus. The  fact  of  Roderic's  death  has  been  disputed,  and  the 
legend  states  that  he  escaped  across  the  Guadalquivir,  and  lived 
a  life  of  sanctity  in  Portugal.  The  "  Chronicle"  of  Don  Roderic 
forms  the  basis  of  the  well-known  works  of  Scott  and  Southey, 
but  is  entitled  to  little  credit  as  a  historical  document. — F.  M.  W. 

RODNEY,  George  Brydges,  Baron,  an  eminent  naval 
officer,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  and  was  born  on 
the  19th  of  February,  1718.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow,  and 
at  the  age  of  twelve  was  sent  to  sea.  He  served  for  six  years 
on  the  Newfoundland  station  with  Admiral  Medley.  In  1739 
he  was  made  a  lieutenant,  three  years  later  he  attained  the  rank 
of  captain,  and  in  the  Plymouth  of  64  guns  convoyed  safely  three 
hundred  merchantmen  through  the  midst  of  the  French  fleet  then 
cruising  in  the  Channel.  After  performing  various  other  gallant 
exploits,  and  taking  part  under  Admiral  Hawke  in  defeating  the 
squadron  of  L'Etendiere,  off  Finisterre,  in  1747,  he  was  appointed 
in  1748  governor  and  commander-in-chief  on  the  Newfoundland 
station  with  the  rank  of  commodore.  On  his  return  home  in 
1752  he  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  commons  as  member  for 
Saltash.  In  1757  he  commanded  the  Dublin  of  74  guns  in  the 
expedition  under  Admiral  Hawke  sent  to  bombard  Rochefort,and 
in  the  following  year  he  was  with  Boscawen  in  the  expedition 
against  Louisbourg.  In  1759,  after  twenty-eight  years  of  active 
service,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  and  was 


appointed  to  the  command  of  a  small  squadron  despatched  to  bom- 
bard Havre  de  Grace,  a  service  which  he  performed  in  the  most 
effectual  manner.  In  1761  Admiral  Rodney  was  nominated 
commander-in-chief  at  Barbadoes  and  the  Leeward  islands,  and 
conducted  operations  against  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  and  Granada, 
which  he  speedily  reduced.  He  returned  home  in  1703  on  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  and  in  the  following  year  was  created  a 
baronet,  and  soon  after  was  appointed  governor  of  Greenwich 
hospital,  an  office  which  he  resigned  when  in  1771  he  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  on  the  Jamaica  station.  He  was  recalled  in 
1774.  He  had  been  elected  member  for  Penryn;  and  in  1768, 
after  a  ruinous  contest,  he  was  chosen  for  Northampton.  He 
thus  became  involved  in  great  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  was  in 
consequence  obliged  to  retire  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  until 
1778,  when  the  French  court  took  part  with  the  American  colo- 
nies against  Great  Britain.  Admiral  Rodney  having  been  enabled 
by  the  assistance  of  friends  to  make  satisfactory  arrangements 
with  his  creditors,  returned  to  England,  and  in  October.  1779,  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  Barbadoes  and  the  Leeward 
Islands.  Before  he  had  been  ten  days  at  sea  he  captured  six- 
teen Spanish  transports,  with  seven  ships  of  war.  Eight  days  later 
(16th  January,  1780)  he  fell  in  with  a  Spanish  fleet  oil' Cape  St. 
Vincent,  consisting  of  eleven  sail  of  the  line  and  two  frigates,  of 
which  he  captured  four  and  destroyed  two.  In  April  following 
he  attacked  and  defeated  a  French  fleet  under  Count  de  Guichen, 
near  Martinique,  an  exploit  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of 
both  houses  of  parliament  and  a  pension  of  £2000  a  year.     In 

1780  Admiral  Rodney  was  chosen,  free  of  expense,  the  colleague 
of  Fox  in  the  representation  of  Westminster,  and  was  made  a 
knight  of  the  bath.  In  the  following  year,  war  having  broken 
out  with  Holland,  Rodney  received  instructions  to  attack  the 
possessions  of  the  Dutch  in  the  West  Indies,  and  captured  the 
island  of  St.  Eustatia,  in  which  he  found  an  immense  booty  valued 
at  upwards  of  three  millions.  He  was  afterwards  accused  of 
undue  severity  in  his  treatment  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  island, 
whom  he  termed  a  nest  of  thieves  and  vipers.  The  Dutch  colo- 
nies of  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice,  also  fell  into  his  hands. 
In  consequence  of  a  painful  ailment  brought  upon  him  by  the 
climate,  the  admiral  was  obliged  to  return  home  in  the  autumn  of 

1781  to  recruit  his  health,  and  was  welcomed  with  great  enthu- 
siasm. He  resumed  his  post  in  the  following  year,  and  on  the 
12th  of  April  encountered  a  powerful  French  fleet  under  Count 
de  Grasse.  He  put  in  practice  for  the  first  time  the  bold  man- 
oeuvre of  breaking  the  line,  and  after  a  severe  engagement,  which 
lasted  eleven  hours,  he  sank  one  ship  and  took  five,  including  the 
admiral's  ship,  the  Ville  de  Paris,  which  was  freighted  with 
thirty-six  chests  of  money,  thus  making,  as  Rodney  wrote  to  his 
wife,  four  admirals  whom  he  had  captured  in  two  years.  For 
this  brilliant  victory  the  admiral,  with  his  officers  and  seamen, 
received  the  thanks  of  parliament.  He  was  also  appointed  vice- 
admiral  of  Great  Britain,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the 
title  of  Baron  Rodney  of  Stoke  in  Somersetshire.  Orders  for 
his  recall  having  been  somewhat  ungraciously  issued  by  the  minis- 
try shortly  before  the  engagement,  the  admiral  returned  home  in 
September,  and  was  welcomed  by  all  classes  with  a  burst  of  gra- 
titude and  joy.  He  survived  four  years,  and  died  in  1792,  in 
the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Lord  Rodney  was  twice  married 
and  left  a  numerous  family.  A  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  St.  Paul's  at  the  public  expense. — J.  T. 

RODOLPH.     See  Rudolf. 

ROEBUCK,  John,  an  eminent  British  metallurgist  and  prac- 
tical chemist,  was  born  at  Sheffield  in  1718,  and  died  at  Kinneil 
house,  near  Borrowstoness  in  Scotland,  on  the  17th  of  July, 
17'.t  I .  He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Leyden, 
at  the  latter  of  which  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine. 
He  practised  as  a  physician  for  some  time  at  Birmingham.  Hav- 
ing turned  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  chemical  manufacture, 
he  entered  into  partnership  with  Samuel  Garbctt  in  a  sulphuric 
acid  work,  about  1719,  in  which  he  introduced  for  the  first  time 
the  use  (since  universally  adopted)  of  leaden  chambers  instead 
of  glass  retorts.  This  undertaking  was  perfectly  successful,  and 
produced  a  large  profit  to  the  partners.  The  same  was  the 
case  with  the  celebrated  Carron  Iron  Works,  established  by  Roc- 
buck,  near  the  river  of  that  name,  in  1760.  Unfortunately,  the 
same  enterprising  and  sanguine  spirit  which  had  guided  him  to 
those  undertakings,  induced  him  to  take  a  lease  of  some  coal  and 
salt  mines,  which  not  only  produced  no  profit,  but  swallowed  up 
the  whole  of  his  previous  gains,  and  reduced  him  to  bankruptcy; 
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so  that  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  lived  on  an  allow- 
ance granted  by  his  creditors.  About  the  year  1765  Roebuck 
formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  James  Watt,  of  whose  im- 
provements on  the  steam  engine  he  formed  so  high  an  opinion, 
that  he  agreed  to  pay  the  whole  expense  of  obtaining  a  patent 
and  trying  the  invention  in  practice,  upon  condition  of  receiving 
two-thirds  of  the  profits ;  but  soon  after  the  patent  had  been 
obtained,  the  commencement  of  his  pecuniary  difficulties  put  a 
stop  to  the  intended  experiments,  and  suspended  the  introduc- 
tion of  Watt's  invention  into  practice  for  several  years.  Roe- 
buck's creditors  set  no  value  on  his  share  of  Watt's  patent,  and 
so  rejected  the  means  by  which  his  fortune  might  have  been 
retrieved.  That  share  was  sold  to  Boulton  in  1773.  Roebuck 
was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh, 
and  a  contributor  to  their  Transactions. — W.  J.  M.  R. 

*  ROEBUCK,  John  Arthur,  M.P.,Q.C.,  was  bom  in  1801 
at  Madras,  where  his  father  was  a  resident.  His  grandfather 
was  the  well-known  physician,  the  founder  of  the  Carron  iron- 
works, and  coadjutor  of  James  Watt.  An  early  residence  in 
Canada  contributed  to  familiarize  Mr.  Roebuck  with  the  affairs 
of  that  colony,  of  a  province  of  which  he  became  afterwards  the 
official  representative.  In  1831  he  was  called  to  the  English 
bar  at  the  Inner  temple,  and  in  1832  he  entered  the  house  of 
commons  as  member  for  Bath ;  becoming  at  once  prominent  in 
the  little  band  of  philosophical  radicals  to  which  he  attached 
himself.  In  1835  he  commenced  the  publication  of  his  strongly 
anti-whig  "  Pamphlets  for  the  people."  He  also  contributed  to 
the  London  Review,  and  soon  afterwards  became  agent  in  Eng- 
land for  the  house  of  assembly  for  Lower  Canada.  From  1837, 
when  he  lost  his  seat  for  Bath,  to  1811  he  was  out  of  parlia- 
ment, but  sat  for  Bath  from  1841  to  1847,  when  he  was  again 
rejected.  Since  May,  1849,  he  has  represented  Sheffield  in  the 
house  of  commons.  In  that  assembly  he  has  done  some  notable 
things ;  among  them  the  proposal  of  the  vote  of  confidence  in  Lord 
Palmerston  in  1850,  after  the  Pacifico  affair,  and  which  was 
carried  against  a  coalition  headed  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Mr.  Disraeli,  and  Joseph  Hume.  Another  of  his  achievements 
was  the  vote,  carried  on  his  motion,  in  January,  1855,  for  the 
appointment  of  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  army  before  Sebastopol,  a  vote  which  overthrew  the  Aber- 
deen administration.  Soon  afterwards  he  became  chairman  of 
the  now  defunct  administrative  reform  association.  Mr.  Roebuck 
is  the  author  of  "The  Colonies  of  England;  a  plan  for  the 
government  of  some  portion  of  our  colonial  possessions,"  1849  ; 
and  of  "The  History  of  the  Whig  Ministry  to  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill,"  written  in  1849,  but  not  published  until  1852. 
The  latter  work  includes  a  survey  of  English  politics  from  1815 
to  the  close  of  Lord  Liverpool's  administration  in  1827  ;  and 
Mr.  Roebuck  avows  that  he  was  indebted  to  Lord  Brougham  for 
some  of  the  information  contained  in  it. — F.  E. 

ROEMER,  Olaf,  a  Danish  astronomer  and  statesman,  the 
discoverer  of  the  velocity  of  light,  was  born  at  Aarhuus  in  Jut- 
land on  the  25th  of  September,  1644,  and  died  at  Copenhagen 
the  19th  of  September,  1710.  The  French  astronomer  Pic&rd 
having  become  aware  of  his  talents  during  a  visit  to  Uraniborg 
(where  Roemer  was  employed  in  arranging  the  MSS.  of  Tycho), 
obtained  for  him  the  appointments  of  tutor  to  the  dauphin,  and 
member  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  1671.  In  1675 
he  communicated  to  the  Academy  his  great  discovery  of  the 
velocity  of  light,  which  he  had  deduced  from  certain  irregulari- 
ties in  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites.  In  1681  he  quitted 
Paris,  to  become  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  university  of 
Copenhagen,  and  astronomer  to  the  king  of  Denmark.  He  made 
many  important  improvements  in  astronomical  instruments, 
amongst  which  were  the  invention  of  the  transit  instrument,  the 
meridian  circle,  and  the  azimuth  and  altitude  instrument.  He 
made  various  useful  mechanical  inventions,  amongst  which  was 
the  application  of  the  epicycloid  to  the  forms  of  the  teeth  of 
wheels.  After  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  devoted  much 
of  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  useful  arts  there,  with 
most  happy  results.  About  1688  he  was  appointed  master  of 
the  mint,  and  soon  afterwards  inspector-general  of  ports  and 
arsenals.  In  1706  he  became  a  councillor  of  state,  and  at  the 
same  time  burgomaster  of  Copenhagen,  and  held  these  dignities 
until  his  death".— W.  J.  M.  R. 

ROGER  I.,  King  of  Sicily;  of  Norman  race;  bom  about  1096  ; 
died  in  Palermo,  1154.  His  father,  Roger,  assumed  the  title  of 
irreat  count  of  Sicilv,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  infant  son  of 
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the  same  name.  In  1127,  when  Duke  William  of  Apulia  died 
without  issue,  his  kinsman,  Roger  of  Sicily,  backed  by  an  armed 
force,  laid  claim  to  the  duchy,  and  after  some  opposition  received 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  Pope  Honorius  II.,  indeed,  excommu- 
nicated him  and  otherwise  opposed  his  accession,  but  in  1128 
granted  him  investiture.  On  Christmas  day,  1130,  after  grave 
deliberation,  Roger,  in  the  cathedral  of  Palermo,  was  crowned 
king  of  Sicily,  and  when  Pope  Innocent  II.  withheld  his  sanction 
from  this  assumption  of  dignity,  Roger  took  part  with  the  anti- 
pope  Anacletus :  nor  was  it  until  1139  that  Innocent,  au 
honoured  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  accorded  to  him  the 
royal  investiture  and  accepted  his  allegiance  to  the  see  of  Rome. 
In  1140  King  Roger  seized  a  portion  of  Abruzzo;  in  1146  ex- 
tended his  conquests  into  Africa  ;  and  subsequently,  in  vengeance 
for  insults  offered,  wrested  territory  and  booty  from  the  Greek 
emperor.  At  the  same  time  he  introduced  the  manufacture  of 
silk  into  Sicily.  Towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  Roger  raised  his 
son  William  to  a  share  in  the  throne,  and  after  so  much  discord 
beheld  peace  established  in  his  dominions. — C.  G.  R. 

ROGER,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  prime  minister  of  Henry  I.,  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  cm-ate  of  a  little  church  near  Caen 
in  Normandy.  Prince  Henry,  afterwards  Henry  I.,  entering  it 
with  some  followers,  so  runs  the  story,  during  his  early  exile  in 
France,  Roger  shortened  the  service  to  suit  the  supposed  taste 
of  his  military  audience,  and  received  an  immediate  invitation 
from  Henry  to  follow  him.  Making  himself  very  useful  during 
the  prince's  years  of  adversity,  he  was  amply  rewarded  on  Henry's 
accession.  He  was  at  once  appointed- chancellor ;  in  1102 
bishop  of  Salisbury;  and  in  1107  chief  justiciary  and  treasurer 
of  the  realm.  Holding  these  appointments  he  was  the  most 
powerful  subject  in  the  kingdom,  and  he  is  said  to  have  exerted 
himself  to  reform  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  the  state  of  the 
currency,  and  the  administration  of  justice.  His  nephews  were 
made  bishops,  and  the  king's  brother,  the  captive  Robert,  was 
intrusted  to  his  care.  Roger  joined  the  other  nobles  in  taking 
the  oath  of  fealty  to  Matilda,  and  even  assisted  in  overcoming 
the  scruples  of  some  of  them.  Nevertheless  he  aided  Stephen 
in  his  assumption  of  the  crown,  and  was  continued  in  the  office 
either  of  justiciary  or  treasurer  by  Stephen,  who  appointed  his 
son  Roger  chancellor.  Presently  Stephen  grew  suspicious  of 
his  powerful  subject  with  his  strongly-fortified  castles,  fearing 
probably  that  Roger  might  join  the  party  of  Matilda.  In  June, 
1139,  Roger  was  compelled  to  attend  a  council  at  Oxford,  and 
the  surrender  of  his  castles  was  demanded  from  him.  With  his 
son  and  his  nephew  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  he  was  placed  under 
watch  and  ward,  while  his  other  nephew,  the  bishop  of  Ely, 
hastened  to  his  uncle's  castle  of  Devizes  and  shut  himself  up 
in  it.  Stephen  appeared  with  his  prisoner  before  the  castle,  and 
threatened,  unless  it  were  surrendered,  to  hang  the  younger 
Roger,  the  chancellor.  The  bishop  refusing,  a  scaffold  was 
erected,  and  the  son  was  about  to  be  executed  in  the  sight  of 
his  father,  who  fell  upon  his  knees  and  vowed  that  he  would 
taste  no  food  until  the  castle  was  surrendered.  It  was  not 
before  three  days  of  fasting  had  elapsed  that  the  bishop  of  Ely 
gave  way.  Roger  died  soon  afterwards  of  a  quartan  ague,  on  the 
4th  of  December,  1139.  He  did  much  for  his  cathedral,  and  in 
its  annals  he  is  styled  Magnus  (the  Great). — F.  E. 

ROGER  of  Hoveden.     See  Hoveden. 

ROGER  of  Wendover,  an  early  English  chronicler,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  native  of  Wendover  in  Buckinghamshire. 
Entering  the  monastery  of  St.  Albans,  he  rose  to  be  precentor, 
and  was  afterwards  made  prior  of  Belvoir,  a  "  cell"  of  his  abbey. 
Soon  after  the  accession  of  Henry  III.  he  was  deposed  for  wast- 
ing the  property  of  the  house,  and  was  recalled  to  St.  Albans. 
Matthew  Paris  records  that  he  died  on  the  6th  of  May,  1237. 
His  chronicle,  the  "  Flores  Historiarum,"  commences,  after  the 
fashion  of  monkish  annalists,  with  the  creation  and  comes  down 
to  1235,  two  years  before  its  writer's  death.  His  narrative  of 
events,  from  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  to  the  close  of  the 
twelfth,  is  of  some  value  as  a  compilation  partly  from  other 
chronicles  now  lost.  From  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  to 
the  year  1235  he  chronicles  the  events  of  which  he  was  a  con- 
temporary, and  his  value  is  that  of  an  original  writer,  narrating 
what  he  saw  and  heard  with  "  plain  straightforward  simplicity." 
The  industrious  researches  of  his  editor,  Mr.  Coxe,  have  resulted 
in  proving  that,  down  to  the  year  1235,  the  Chronicle  of  Matthew 
Paris  (g\  v.)  is  simply  a  redaction  of  the  "  Flores  Historiarum" 
of  Roger  of  Wendover.     The  Latin  text  of  the  "  Flores,"  from  the 


invitation  of  the  Saxons  into  England  to  the  close  of  the  work 
was  first  edited  by  Mr.  Coxe  for  the  English  Historical  Society 
in  1841-44,  the  reverend  editor  printing  in  an  appendix  the 
variations  introduced  by  Matthew  Paris.  An  English  transla- 
tion, by  Giles,  of  Coxe's  text  of  the  "  Flores"  forms  two  volumes 
of  Bohn's  Antiquarian  Library,  1849. — F.  E. 

ROGERS,  John,  the  protomartyr  in  the  Marian  persecution, 
was  a  graduate  of  the  university  of  Cambridge.  The  date  and 
place  of  his  birth  are  not  known  with  certainty.  Having  gone 
to  Antwerp  as  chaplain  to  the  English  factory,  he  entered  into 
intimate  friendship  with  such  refugees  as  Tyndale  and  Miles  Cover- 
dale,  threw  off  the  "yoke  of  popery,"  and  laboured  with  reforming 
scholars  in  translating  the  scriptures  into  English — a  version 
afterwards  published  under  the  name  of  Thomas  Matthewe. 
Renouncing  what  Fox  calls  "  unlawfull  vowes,"  he  married  and 
settled  for  a  time  in  Wittemberg.  Such  was  his  knowledge  and 
mastery  of  German,  that  he  was  ordained  pastor  over  a  congregation 
— a  position  which  he  held  with  credit  for  several  years.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  he  returned  to  England,  and  Bishop  Ridley 
made  him  a  prebend  in  St.  Paul's.  His  eloquence  and  ability 
were  conspicuous  in  this  new  sphere.  But  the  accession  of  Mary 
changed  the  face  of  affairs,  and  dark  years  of  reaction  and  blood 
set  in.  The  queen  made  a  procession  to  the  Tower  on  the  3rd 
of  August,  1553,  and  on  the  6th  of  the  same  month  Rogers 
preached  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  boldly  vindicating  the  new  doctrine 
established  in  King  Edward's  time,  and  inveighing  bitterly  against 
idolatry  and  superstition.  He  was  immediately  apprehended  and 
brought  before  the  council,  where  he  made  a  "  stout,  wittie,  and 
godly  answere,"  and  was  dismissed.  But  a  royal  proclamation 
was  immediately  issued  which  forbade  protestant  preaching;  and 
for  disobedience  to  it  Rogers  was  first  confined  in  his  own  house 
for  a  considerable  period,  and  finally  lodged,  at  Bonner's  instiga- 
tion, in  Newgate.  He  was  examined  at  great  length  on  the  22d 
of  January,  1555,  Gardiner  being  lord  chancellor;  and  on  the 
28th  of  the  same  month  there  was  a  similar  examination,  the 
topics  being  the  papal  primacy,  the  sufficiency  of  scripture,  and 
his  marriage.  On  questioning  him  as  to  the  real  presence,  the 
bishops  rose  and  took  off  their  caps  in  honour  of  the  doctrine. 
The  result  was  that  Hooper  and  he  were  sent  to  the  Compter  in 
Southwark.  A  similar  scene  took  place  on  the  29th,  and  then 
the  chancellor  caused  him  to  be  degraded  and  condemned,  and 
handed  him  over  to  the  sheriffs.  Rogers  pleaded  that  his  wife 
might  be  permitted  to  see  him  in  Newgate,  "for  she  hath  ten 
children,  hers  and  mine; "  but  the  request  was  bluntly  and  cruelly 
refused.  At  length,  on  the  4th  of  February,  the  jailor's  wife 
suddenly  awaked  him  out  of  a  sound  sleep,  and  warned  him  that 
his  time  was  come.  On  being  commanded  to  make  haste,  he 
calmly  replied,  "  If  it  be  so,  I  need  not  tye  my  points."  On 
being  formally  degraded  by  Bonner,  he  asked  again  that  he  might 
talk  a  few  words  with  his  wife,  but  was  again  sternly  denied. 
The  sheriffs  then  brought  him  to  Smithfield,  and  on  his  way  to 
it  he  was  met  by  his  wife,  carrying  one  child  in  her  arms  and 
with  the  other  nine  children  around  her,  a  sad  and  melting 
spectacle.  Brought  to  the  stake,  he  refused  to  recant  though 
pardon  was  promised.  The  pile  wras  kindled  and  he  was  burned 
to  ashes — the  first  martyr  of  that  bloody  reign.  Though  he  lay 
in  prison  a  year  and  a  half,  his  courage  never  forsook  him,  and 
as  Fox  says,  "  the  Sunday  before  he  suffered  he  drank  to  Mr. 
Hooper,  being  then  underneath  him." — J.  E. 

ROGERS,  Samuel,  was  born  on  the  30th  of  July,  17G3, 
at  Newington  Green,  a  suburb  of  London.  He  was  the  third 
son  of  Thomas  Rogers,  the  head  of  the  well-known  London  bank- 
ing house  of  Rogers,  Olding,  &  Co.  By  the  mother's  side  he 
was  descended  from  a  daughter  of  Philip  Henry,  and  sister  of 
Matthew  Henry,  the  eminent  nonconformist  divine.  The  poet's 
father  was  originally  connected  with  the  Church  of  England ; 
but  after  his  marriage  he  became  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
or  Unitarian  Church  at  Newington,  of  which  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Price,  the  adversary  of  Burke,  was  pastor.  On  completing  his 
education  Rogers  was  placed  in  his  father's  banking  house,  pre- 
paratory to  his  being  admitted  as  a  partner.  From  a  very  early 
age  he  manifested  a  fondness  for  literature,  and  in  1781,  when 
he  was  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  contributed  eight  essays  under 
the  title  of  "The  Scribbler,"  to  the  Gentleman's  Magi 
common-place  in  point  of  thought,  but  marked  by  the  correct- 
ness and  care  of  the  language.  In  1786  he  published  his  "Ode 
to  Superstition,  with  other  Poems,"  but  the  volume  deserved  and 
attracted  so  little  notice,  that  at  the  end  of  four  years  only  about 
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twenty  copies  Lad  been  sold.  Shortly  after  Lis  first  poetical  pub- 
lication Rogers  spent  some  time  in  France,  where  he  saw  Con- 
dorcet  and  other  celebrities.  He  also  visited  Scotland,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  single  Sunday  at  Edinburgh,  he  breakfasted  with 
Principal  Eobertson,  heard  him  preach  in  the  forenoon  and  Blair 
in  the  afternoon,  drank  tea  with  the  Piozzis,  and  supped  with 
Adam  Smith.  In  1792  he  made  a  second  and  mucL  more  suc- 
cessful experiment  on  the  public  taste,  by  tbe  publication  of  Lis 
far-famed  ''Pleasures  of  Memory,"  which  Las  long  taken  its 
place  as  an  English  classic.  Parson  Este,  then  an  authority  in 
fashionable  circles,  pronounced  tbe  author  "  a  child  of  Gold- 
smith ;"  and  it  must  be  admitted  tbat  not  a  few  of  the  passages 
in  the  poem  are  only  too  redolent  of  the  Traveller  and  Deserted 
Village.  Although  there  are  a  number  of  feeble  lines  in  tbe 
"  Pleasures  of  Memory,"  it  is  characterized  by  purity  of  language, 
exquisite  symmetry,  and  artistic  finish,  as  well  as  by  concise, 
well-selected  imagery  and  refined  thought ;  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  is  defective  in  simplicity,  spontaneity,  and 
vigour.  In  1793  the  poet's  father  died,  and  he  soon  after  with- 
drew in  a  great  measure  from  the  management  of  the  banking 
house,  though  he  still  remained  a  partner.  In  1798  appeared 
his  "Epistle  to  a  Friend,"  in  which  he  gives  his  "notions  of 
social  comfort  and  happiness  as  influenced  by  residence,  furni- 
ture, books,  pictures,  and  companions — subjects  on  all  of  which 
he  was  admirably  qualified  to  speak."  He  now  mingled  fami- 
liarly in  the  best  society  of  the  metropolis.  Some  time  before  this 
he  had  removed  from  Xcwington  to  the  Temple  where  he  lived 
till  1803,  when  he  took  up  his  residence  in  his  celebrated  house 
in  St.  James'  Place,  in  which  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
protracted  life,  and  which  for  more  than  half  a  century  was  "the 
recognized  abode  of  taste,  and  the  envied  resort  of  wit,  beauty, 
learning,  and  genius."  Charles  James  Fox,  whom  Rogers 
admired  and  loved  almost  to  idolatry,  was  the  chief  guest  at  the 
house-warming  dinner ;  and  there,  in  subsequent  years,  he  often 
entertained  Scott,  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Moore,  Coleridge,  Southey, 
Sydney  Smith,  Mackintosh,  Wellington,  Erskine,  Chantrey,  Wash- 
ington Irving,  and  other  celebrities,  both  of  our  own  and  other 
countries.  Fourteen  years  elapsed  between  the  publication  of 
the  "  Epistle  to  a  Friend"  and  Rogers'  next  poem,  "  Columbus," 
which  was  included  in  a  new  edition  of  his  poems  in  1812. 
"Columbus"  had  the  misfortune  to  meet  with  the  disapproba- 
tion both  of  the  public  and  of  the  critics,  and  posterity  has  ratified 
the  unfavourable  verdict.  The  refined  but  insipid  tale  of  "  Jac- 
queline," which  appeared  in  1814  in  the  same  volume  with 
Byron's  Lara,  was  Rogers'  next  work,  and  did  nothing  to  retrieve 
the  failure  of  its  predecessor.  His  "  Human  Life,"  however, 
which  was  published  in  1819,  was  every  way  worthy  of  his 
reputation.  An  accomplished  critic  has  declared  that  in  this 
poem  the  genius,  if  not  the  fame,  of  Rogers  reached  its  culminat- 
ing point.  Lord  Jeffrey  pronounces  it  "  pensive  rather  than 
passionate,  and  more  full  of  wisdom  and  tenderness  than  of  high 
flights  of  fancy,  or  overwhelming  bursts  of  emotion ;"  and  says 
'•  that  the  verses  are  very  sweet,  that  they  overcome  us  with  a 
bewitching  softness,  and  sootLe  the  troubled  spirits  with  a  refresh- 
ing sense  of  truth,  purity,  and  elegance."  The  last  and  largest  of 
Rogers'  productions  was  "  Italy,"  the  first  part  of  which  appeared 
in  1822,  when  he  was  in  his  sixtieth  year,  and  was  completed 
at  intervals  extending  in  all  over  sixteen  years.  "  In  its  finished 
state."  says  Mr.  Hayward,  "  it  offers  a  rich  treat  to  the  scholar, 
the  virtuoso,  and  the  lettered  traveller."  Though  "Italy"  was 
the  last  of  his  formal  and  deliberate  appeals  to  the  public, 
Rogers  continued  occasionally  to  write  verses  down  to  his  ninetieth 
year,  and  almost  to  the  last  took  pleasure  in  revising  and  polish- 
ing his  poems,  and  enriching  them  with  notes.  He  spent  no 
less  than  £15,000  on  the  illustrated  editions  of  his  "Italy"  and 
his  "Poems,"  probably  the  most  exquisite  works  of  their  class 
in  English  literature.  The  remainder  of  the  poet's  protracted 
life  passed  away  in  almost  unbroken  comfort.  At  one  period, 
indeed,  the  robbery  of  a  large  sum  of  money  from  his  banking 
house  threatened  seriously  to  impair  his  fortune,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  money  was  ultimately  recovered ;  and  the  generosity 
of  his  friends,  one  of  whom  offered  to  place  £10,000,  a  second 
£30,000,  and  a  third  £100,000  at  his  disposal,  showed  how 
highly  he  was  esteemed,  and  must  have  afforded  him  the  highest 
gratification.  All  his  life  long  he  was  remarkable  for  his  gene- 
rosity. Innumerable  instances  might  be  given  of  his  considerate 
and  unostentatious  liberality,  especially  to  distressed  artists  and 
men  of  letters.     One-third  at  least  of  his  income,  Campbell 


says,  was  spent  in  relieving  distress,  or  in  aiding  modest  merit 
and  struggling  genius.  His  words,  however,  were  not  always  as 
kind  as  his  actions.  His  caustic  humour  and  habit  of  uttering 
bitter  and  sarcastic  remarks  made  many  enemies,  and  often 
caused  uneasiness  among  his  best  friends.  In  1850  the  aged 
poet  met  with  a  fall  on  the  street,  which  ever  afterwards  con- 
fined him  to  his  chair — a  sad  privation  to  a  man  of  his  active 
habits  and  fondness  of  exercise.  He  survived  this  injury,  how- 
ever, for  a  number  of  years,  and  breathed  his  last  on  the  18th 
December,  1855,  in  his  ninety-third  year.  Rogers  will  be  remem- 
bered not  only  for  his  poetry,  but  for  his  peculiar  social  position 
and  his  remarkable  connection  with  the  most  eminent  poets, 
painters,  actors,  artists,  critics,  travellers,  historians,  warriors, 
orators,  and  statesmen  of  two  generations.  The  treasures  of 
art — pictures,  books,  gems,  vases,  and  antiques  of  all  descriptions 
which  he  had  accumulated — were  sold  after  his  death  and  pro- 
duced upwards  of  £50,000.  A  small  volume  of  his  "  Recollec- 
tions "  has  been  published  by  his  nephew,  and  some  specimens 
of  his  Table  Talk,  of  no  great  value,  by  Mr.  Dyer. — J.  T. 

ROGERS,  Woods,  an  English  voyager  and  buccaneer, 
acquired  a  certain  celebrity  by  the  expeditions  which  he  made 
against  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  South  Seas,  in  a  small 
vessel  from  Bristol.  He  returned  to  England  in  1711,  after 
circumnavigating  the  globe.  He  published  an  account  of  his 
voyage,  and  died  in  1732. — W.  J.  P. 

ROHAN,  Louis  Rene  Edouard,  Prince  of,  a  cardinal  and 
bishop  of  Strasburg,  was  born  in  1734,  and  was  destined  from 
early  life  for  the  higher  ecclesiastical  offices.  His  history  offers 
a  striking  example  of  that  degeneracy  of  the  old  French  nobility 
which  preceded  the  first  revolution.  Self-indulgent,  presumptuous 
and  extravagant,  he  relied  upon  intrigue  and  the  influence  of 
his  powerful  family  connections  for  advancement  in  rank  and 
fortune.  By  arts  of  this  kind  he  supplanted  M.  Breseuil,  the 
French  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  when  established 
there  speedily  contrived  to  make  himself  odious  to  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa  by  his  prodigality,  his  flippancy,  and  his  profli- 
gacy. He  was  recalled  and  was  punished  for  his  want  of  respect 
to  the  empress-queen  by  the  cold  regards  of  her  daughter,  Marie 
Antoinette,  and  of  King  Louis  XVI.  In  the  hope  of  reinstating 
himself  in  the  favour  of  his  queen,  he  listened  to  Madame  La  Motte 
and  Count  Cagliostro,  who  duped  him  with  the  famous  scheme  of 
buying  a  magnificent  diamond  necklace.  He  accepted  forged 
letters  as  authentic  orders  from  the  queen,  and  was  favoured  with 
an  interview  in  which  a  veiled  woman  played  the  part  of  Marie 
Antoinette.  The  scandal  of  this  transaction,  which  led  to  a  long 
trial  before  the  parliament  of  Paris,  recoiled  upon  the  lovely  but 
unfortunate  queen.  Party  spirit  raised  an  outcry  against  what  was 
called  royal  despotism,  and  the  acquittal  of  the  cardinal  was  vir- 
tually the  first  day  of  the  revolution  which  followed.  When  that 
convulsion  broke  out  in  all  its  force,  the  cardinal  temporized  at 
first,  but  after  the  decrees  against  the  clergy  he  took  refuge  in 
his  diocese  of  Strasburg  and  laboured  for  the  royalist  cause.  He 
resigned  his  bishopric  in  1801,  and  died  at  Ettenheim  in  1803. 
See  Memoires  de  i'Abbe  Georgel,  who  was  the  cardinal's  creature 
and  confidant — 1!.  II. 

ROHAULT,  Jacques,  a  French  physicist,  was  born  at 
Amiens  in  1620,  and  died  in  Paris  in  1075.  He  followed  in 
most  respects  the  doctrines  of  Descartes,  and  at  the  same  time 
advocated  strongly  the  use  of  experiment  as  a  means  of  dis- 
covery.   He  wrote  a  treatise  on  phvsics,  of  high  repute  in  its  day. 

ROLAND  DE  LA  PLA.TIEBE,  Makoh:  this  celebrated 
Girondist  heroine  of  the  French  revolution  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1750.  Her  maiden  name  was  Philipon.  Her  father  was  an 
engraver  and  painter  in  enamel,  possessed  of  only  moderate  talent ; 
her  mother,  however,  was  a  woman  of  energy  and  superior  under- 
standing, united  with  a  most  amiable  temper.  From  the  earliest 
period  Manon  loved  to  cultivate  her  intellect,  and  she  read  with 
insatiable  avidity  whatever  came  in  her  way.  In  girlhood  she 
passed  at  her  own  request  a  year  in  a  convent,  but  the  intense 
religious  fervour  which  at  that  time  appears  to  have  inspired  her 
speedily  produced  a  sceptical  reaction,  fostered  doubtless  by  the 
strangely  diversified  character  of  the  works  she  perused.  Plu- 
tarch's Lives,  the  "  Bible  of  heroes,"  was  her  special  favourite, 
and  produced  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  her  mind.  She 
herself  tells  us  that  she  "  earned  it  to  church  as  if  it  had  been  a 
prayer-book,"  and  when  she  was  just  fourteen  she  used  to  weep 
at  the  thought  that  she  was  not  a  Roman  or  a  Spartan  woman. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-five  she  became  the  wife  of  If.  Roland,  a 
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man  twenty  years  her  senior,  but  whom  she  appears  always  to 
have  sincerely  loved.  He  was  a  native  of  Villefranche,  near 
Lyons,  and  although  born  of  a  reduced  family,  had  risen  by  in- 
dustry, intelligence,  and  excellent  moral  conduct,  to  high  and 
profitable  appointments.  At  the  time  of  his  marriage  in  1780, 
he  held  the  office  of  inspector-general  of  manufactures.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  Madame  Roland  threw  herself,  as 
might  have  been  anticipated  from  her  character  and  tendencies, 
with  all  her  heart  into  the  movement,  and  thenceforward  she 
was  in  reality  the  inspiring  soul  of  the  republican  party  of  the 
Gironde,  to  which  she  and  her  husband  were  devoted.  During 
the  administration  of  that  party  M.  Roland  was  chosen  minister 
of  the  interior,  and  in  the  composition  of  his  public  papers  he 
was  largely  assisted  by  the  genius  of  his  wife,  who  was  the  real 
author  of  the  famous  letter  addressed  to  Louis  XVI.  in  May, 

1792.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  subsequent  events  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror.  The  atrocious  September  massacres  were  denounced 
by  Roland;  but  the  faction  of  Marat,  Danton,  and  Robespierre  had 
now  acquired  ascendancy,  the  star  of  the  Gironde  waned  before 
its  fiercer  influence,  and  the  doom  of  Roland,  a  man  of  honesty  and 
respectability — and  but  little  else,  for  he  mainly  shone  with  the 
reflected  glory  of  his  far  more  gifted  helpmate — was  as  a  natural 
consequence  decreed.  Of  course  she  shared  in  the  condemnation. 
Her  husband  evaded  the  threatened  storm  by  quitting  Paris. 
Madame  Roland  preferred  to  remain,  and  on  the  31st  of  May, 

1793,  she  was  arrested  by  the  jacobins  and  thrown  into  the 
prison  of  the  Abbaye.  During  her  confinement  she  never  lost 
her  firmness,  cheerfulness,  and  heroism — not  even  when  removed 
to  St.  Pelagie,  a  prison  of  a  lower  class  than  the  Abbaye,  and 
there  shut  up  with  the  basest  of  her  sex.  On  the  8th  of  Novem- 
ber she  was  brought  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  sen- 
tenced to  the  guillotine.  Next  day  the  execution  took  place. 
The  courage  and  dignity  with  which  she  encountered  death  are 
well  known,  as  is  also  her  last  exclamation  before  the  statue  of 
liberty — "  0  liberty,  what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name  !" 
Her  husband  did  not  long  survive  her.  On  the  ICth  of  Novem- 
ber he  was  found  about  five  leagues  from  Rouen  on  the  high  road 
to  Paris,  having  committed  suicide  by  passing  a  cane  sword 
through  his  heart.  Madame  Roland's  "  Memoirs,"  written  during 
her  imprisonment,  are  full  of  the  liveliest  interest,  and  in  many 
respects  models  of  composition.  Of  herself  we  may  with  justice 
affirm  that  she  was  essentially  one  of  the  queenly  women ;  nor 
do  we  use  unadvisedly  the  words.  The  regal  faculty  was  in  her 
predominant.  A  born  empress  of  men's  hearts,  no  less  by  the 
force  of  her  rare  genius  than  by  the  beauty  of  her  person  and 
the  singular  fascination  of  her  manners,  she  seems  to  have  sub- 
jugated every  one  with  whom  she  came  in  contact — the  very 
gaolers  at  St.  Pelagie  she  converted  into  friends.  Throughout 
her  whole  career  her  conduct,  although  not  unfrequently  marked 
by  errors  that  her  warmest  admirers  must  regret,  bore  the  dis- 
tinctive stamp  of  extraordinary  decision  and  undeviating  love  of 
truth ;  while  her  temperament,  naturally  so  fervid  and  impas- 
sioned, was  kept  in  due  restraint  by  the  vigour  of  a  well-poised 
intellect.  With  the  single  exception  of  Madame  de  Stael,  she  is 
said  to  have  been  the  greatest  and  most  eloquent  talker  of  modern 
times.  This  may  be  exaggeration,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
her  conversational  ability  was  remarkable.  Madame  Roland  had 
one  daughter,  to  whom  she  was  tenderly  attached. — J.  J. 

ROLLIN,  Charles,  historian,  was  born  at  Paris,  January  30, 
1661.  The  second  son  of  a  cutler,  and  intended  to  follow  the 
same  trade,  he  fortunately  attracted  the  attention  of  a  benedictine 
monk,  who  placed  him  at  the  college  of  Plessis  with  an  allowance. 
Distinguishing  himself  by  zeal  and  ability,  he  was  selected  by 
the  minister  Le  Peletier  as  the  companion  of  his  two  sons.  After 
three  years  spent  in  the  study  of  theology  at  the  Sorbonne,  he 
was,  in  1683,  appointed  assistant  to  Hersan,  the  professor  of 
rhetoric  at  Plessis,  and  succeeded  to  the  professorship  in  1687. 
Professor  of  eloquence  in  the  Royal  college  in  1688,  he  fulfilled 
the  promise  of  his  youth,  and  imparted  fresh  charm  and  attraction 
to  every  branch  of  knowledge  which  he  undertook  to  teach  ; 
whilst  his  virtue  and  amiability  made  him  the  favourite  of  a  host 
of  friends,  many  amongst  whom  were  more  gifted  than  himself. 
After  acting  as  rector  of  the  university  from  1694  to  1696,  he 
undertook  the  education  of  the  nephews  of  Cardinal  Noailles,  and 
resigned  most  of  his  offices  to  devote  himself  with  greater  energy 
to  his  new  employment.  He  subsequently  acted  as  coadjutor  in 
the  college  of  Beauvais,  and  in  1720  again  became  rector  of  the 
university,  which  office  he  was  compelled  to  forfeit  on  becoming 


suspected  of  a  tendency  towards  Jansenism.  In  172G  he  pub- 
lished his  "  Traite  de  la  Maniere  d'Etudier  et  d'Enseigner  les 
Belles  Lettres;"  and  his  "  Histoire  Ancienne,"  extending  to  the 
period  of  Augustus,  was  comprised  in  thirteen  volumes,  which 
appeared  successively  in  the  years  between  1730  and  1738.  His 
best  work  was  a  "  History  of  Rome."  Rollin,  who  was  much 
harassed  in  his  latter  years  on  account  of  his  jansenist  predi- 
lections, died  on  the  14th  September,  1741,  at  the  ripe  old  age 
of  eighty.  Almost  worthless  in  a  critical  point  of  view,  his 
works  have  nevertheless  a  certain  charm  of  style  which  renders 
them  very  popular  with  the  young. — W.  J.  P. 

ROLLO  or  HROLF,  the  Rou  of  the  Norman  writers,  and  the 
famous  ancestor  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  was  the  son  of 
Rognevald,  one  of  the  jarls  of  Harold  the  Fair-haired,  king  of 
Norway.  According  to  the  Icelandic  sagas  he  was  so  tall  and  so 
robust  that  no  horse  could  carry  him,  and  hence  the  appellation 
of  "  Gangr"  or  the  "  Walker."  Banished  from  his  country  for 
some  piratical  act,  he  collected  a  numerous  body  of  followers — 
the  rank  of  his  family  and  his  own  personal  prowess  alike  con- 
tributing to  make  him  popular — and  sailed  in  true  viking  fashion 
for  the  coast  of  France.  There  is  much  confusion  of  dates  as  to 
the  period  of  his  actual  arrival  there ;  but  it  is  at  least  certain 
that  from  the  year  896  his  name  and  achievements  fill  the  page 
of  French  history,  and  that  from  that  year  also  must  be  reckoned 
the  rapid  and  decisive  successes  which  achieved  his  future  great- 
ness. Having  previously  seized  Rouen,  which  he  fortified  and 
made  the  basis  of  his  subsequent  operations,  he  advanced  his 
arms  on  both  sides  of  the  Seine,  took  Bayeux,  Evreux,  Nantes, 
and  many  other  places,  and  was  almost  uniformly  victorious  in 
the  battles  which  he  fought.  Unable  to  resist  the  invader,  who 
was  continually  reinforced  by  shoals  of  his  Scandinavian  country- 
men, Charles  III.,  the  French  monarch,  deemed  it  the  wiser 
policy  to  cede  to  him  the  portion  of  his  dominions  afterwards 
from  its  new  lord  styled  Normandy,  and  at  St.  Clair  sur  Epte, 
a  place  on  the  frontier  of  the  province,  in  912,  this  important 
event  occurred.  There  Charles  and  Rollo  met.  By  the  treaty 
in  which  the  cession  was  made,  the  former  agreed  to  give  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  the  latter,  while  Rollo  and  his  followers 
consented  to  embrace  Christianity,  and  to  hold  their  new  pos- 
sessions as  a  fief  from  the  French  sovereign.  It  was  thus  that 
the  exiled  Norse  pirate  became  first  duke  of  Normandy,  and  the 
founder  of  a  powerful  state.  In  927,  fifteen  years  afterwards 
— a  period  spent  in  the  successful  consolidation  of  his  duchy 
— this  valiant  and  politic  conqueror  resigned  the  dignity  to  his 
son,  William  Longs  word,  assassinated  in  943. — J.  J. 

ROLLOCK,  Robert,  an  early  and  able  Scottish  scholar  and 
divine,was  born  at  Powis,  near  Stirling,  in  1555.  After  attending 
the  grammar-school  of  Stirling,  he  studied  at  St.  Andrews,  and 
at  the  end  of  his  four  years'  course  was  chosen  a  professor  ol 
philosophy.  For  four  years  he  had  performed  the  duties  of  his 
chair  with  great  applause,  when  he  was  in  1583  invited  to  a 
professorship  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  recently  founded 
by  James  VI.  His  work  soon  became  that  of  principal,  as  he 
exercised  a  careful  superintendence  over  the  students.  The 
entire  academic  business  was  transacted  in  Latin.  He  was  for- 
mally elected  principal  a  few  years  after,  and  likewise  professor 
of  theology.  He  preached  also  on  Sabbaths,  and  his  salary  was 
four  hundred  merks.  At  the  meeting  of  the  general  assembly 
held  in  Dundee  in  1597,  he  was  chosen  moderator;  but  he 
wanted  the  requisite  firmness  in  those  unsettled  times.  Cunning 
measures  devised  by  the  king  were  introduced  in  favour  of  epis- 
copacy, and  Rollock,  according  to  Calderwood,  "  betrayed  great 
weakness,"  in  fact,  showed  himself  to  be  without  decision  and 
energy.  Not  long  after  the  meeting  of  assembly  he  was  seized 
with  a  fatal  illness,  and  died  the  8th  of  January,  1598,  in  the 
fifty-third  year  of  his  age.  The  entire  population  of  Edinburgh 
attended  his  funeral,  for  his  death  was  felt  to  be  a  public  loss. 
The  town  council  gave  his  widow  the  one  half  of  his  salary  for 
five  years,  and  dowried  a  posthumous  daughter  with  one  thou- 
sand merks.  Rollock's  works  are  chiefly  commentaries — as  on 
Galatians,  Ephesians,  Colossians,  the  Gospel  of  John,  the  Pro- 
phecies of  Daniel,  some  select  psalms,  &c.  Several  of  them  have 
been  translated  into  English.  The  annotations  are  brief,  but 
good — in  no  sense  profound  or  learned,  yet  always  perspicuous  and 
concise.  Beza  speaks  of  them  as  being  printed  at  Geneva  with 
highest  praise.  His  elder  brother  Hercules  was  author  of  some 
Latin  poems  published  in  Arthur  Johnston's  Delitia\ — J.  E. 

ROMAINE,  William,  was  born  at  Hartlepool,  25thSeptem- 
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ber,  1714.  His  father  was  one  of  th"  French  protectants  who 
came  over  to  England  at  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
and  died  in  1757.  After  attending  the  grammar-school  at 
Houghton-le-Spring,  founded  by  Bernard  Gilpin,  he  entered  the 
university  of  Oxford  in  1730  or  1731.  He  joined  Hertford  college, 
but  afterwards  removed  to  Christ's  church,  and  took  his  degree 
in  October,  1737.  A  year  before  he  had  been  admitted  deacon 
at  Hereford,  and  he  was  ordained  priest  by  Dr.  Hoadly  at  the 
end  of  1738.  He  served  several  curacies  at  first,  and  was  chaplain 
to  Sir  David  Lambert,  lord  mayor  of  London.  In  1748  he  was 
chosen  lecturer  of  St.  Botolph's;  inl749  lecturer  of  St.  Dunstan's- 
in-the- West ;  in  17.30  morning  lecturer  in  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square;  and  in  1756  curate  and  morning  preacher  in  St.  Olave's, 
Boathwark.  He  held  also  for  some  time,  but  with  small  success, 
the  professorship  of  astronomy  in  Gresham  college ;  for  under  the 
influence  of  Hutch insonian  views,  he  combated  some  portions  of 
■vtonian  system.  He  was  chosen  to  the  rectory  of  Black - 
friars  in  1764,  but  owing  to  a  dispute  in  chancery  he  was  not 
admitted  till  17GG.  In  this  situation  he  continued  for  thirty 
jean,  or  till  his  death  on  July  2G,  1795.  Romaine  thus  spent 
a  long  life  in  preaching  the  gospel.  It  was  his  enthusiastic  work, 
and  the  Calvinistic  aspects  of  truth  were  put  and  kept  in  uni- 
form prominence  by  him.  Nothing  like  depth  of  thought,  bril- 
liancy of  imagination,  or  felicity  of  style,  appears  in  his  discourses. 
They  are  always  sensible,  fluent,  spiritual,  and  devout,  and  were 
probably  delivered  with  solemn  animation.  He  published  a  great 
number  of  separate  discourses,  many  of  them  on  passing  events. 
His  most  popular  treatises  are  his  "Walk  of  Faith,"  1791,  and 
Triumph  of  Faith,"  1795,  treatises  rich  in  practical  and 
experimental  piety.  Though  he  was  so  popular  in  London,  his 
Calvinism  made  him  very  distasteful  to  his  own  university  ;  and 
after  preaching  there  a  sermon  afterwards  published  under  the 
title  of  the  "  Lord  our  Righteousness,"  the  university  pulpit  was 
closed  against  him.  He  was  one  of  Warburton's  opponents,  and 
published  two  sermons  on  the  Divine  Legation.  The  fir>t  is 
declared  to  be  "  a  Demonstration  of  the  divine  mission  of  Moses 
based  on  his  mention  of  a  future  state,"  and  the  second  has  for 
its  title,  "  Future  rewards  and  punishments  proved  to  be  the  sanc- 
tions of  the  Mosaic  dispensation."  The  two  discourses  are  weak 
and  unsatisfactory;  not  a  single  argument  or  expository  proof  in 
favour  of  his  position  being  found  in  them.  Romaine  was  a  great 
and  bitter  opponent  of  Jewish  emancipation,  and  in  1753  he 
preached  and  published  against  it — as  an  attempt  to  "  naturalize 
the  outcasts  of  heaven,"  as  his  bio^apher  phrases  it.  So  popular 
were  his  furious  declamatory  pap  is.  that  the  corporation  of  Lon- 
don reprinted  them  in  a  collected  form.  But  though  Romaine 
thought  that  Jewish  emancipation  was  against  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  he  spent  a  good  many  years  in  preparing  for  the  press 
a  new  edition  of  Calasio's  Hebrew  Concordance.  It  appeared 
in  four  volumes  in  1747-49.  It  is  really  a  new  edition  of  the 
original  work  of  Rabbi  Nathan,  and  is  disfigured  by  many  inac- 
curacies. Some  have  even  thought  that  they  had  discovered 
traces  of  the  editor's  Hutchinsonianism  in  it.  Romaine,  though 
a  man  of  fervent  piety,  is  said  to  have  been  quick  in  temper,  and 
often  curt  in  reply  and  blunt  in  manner. — J.  E. 

ROMANA.     See  La  Romana. 

ROMANO,  Giulio.     See  I'nii. 

ROMANOFF,  MlCHAEL  Feodobovitch,  the  founder  of  the 
present  royal  family  of  Russia,  was  elected  czar  of  Russia  in 
1613,  in  his  sixteenth  year.  He  was  descended  from  a  T. 
family,  which  had  settled  in  Muscovy  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  his  father  was  the  metropolitan  of  Rostof.  He  was  educated 
by  his  mother,  a  woman  of  rare  excellence  of  character,  who 
regarded  the  elevation  of  her  son  with  great  alarm,  but  was 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  urgent  representations  of  the  Boyards 
and  the  prelates,  to  whose  influence  Michael's  elevation  was 
mainly  owing.  He  was  crowned  in  June,  1613,  and  immedi- 
ately took  vigorous  measures  to  expel  the  Swedes  and  the  Poles, 
who  during  the  interregnum  had  taken  possession  of  several 
portions  of  his  territories.  But  his  troops  were  few  in  number 
and  badly  disciplined,  and  an  invasion  of  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Don  taking  place  at  this  juncture,  aided  by  a  party  of  the  petty 
nobles  of  his  country,  his  resources  were  so  much  crippled,  that 
he  was  fain  to  make  peace  with  Sweden,  agreeing  to  give  up 
Ingria  and  Karelia,  and  to  evacuate  Esthonia  and  Livonia.  The 
Roles  next  invaded  Russia  to  support  the  claims  of  Vladislaf. 
their  king's  son ;  but  after  a  war,  which  lasted  till  1619,  Michael 
purchased  peace  by  ceding  Smolensk  and  several  other  towns  to 


the  invaders.  Michael  now  applied  himself  to  heal  the  internal 
dissensions  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  promote  the  improvement  of 
its  laws,  the  abrogation  of  many  barbarous  customs  existing 
among  his  subjects,  and  the  civilization  of  their  manners.  He 
farmed  treaties  of  alliance  with  the  principal  commercial  states 
of  Europe ;  raised  a  powerful  force  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  dis- 
ciplined and  trained  on  an  improved  system ;  and  held  out  strong 
inducements  to  experienced  officers  to  enter  his  service.  This 
excellent  prince  died  in  1645,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son,  Alexis. — J.  T. 

1!'  i.MANTZOFF,  Nicolas,  Count,  minister  for  foreign  affairs 
in  Russia  under  Alexander  I.,  was  born  in  1753,  being  the  son  of 
Field-marshal  Romantzoff.  Educated  for  the  civil  sen-ice,  he 
passed  through  the  various  grades  of  promotion  until  he  became 
minister  of  commerce.  His  policy  was  to  treat  England  as  a 
rival,  and  make  France  an  ally.  In  September,  1807,  he  suc- 
ceeded Kotzebue  as  chancellor  of  the  empire,  uniting  in  his  own 
person  the  offices  of  war  minister  and  foreign  minister.  When 
English  influence  prevailed  at  length  in  Russia,  Romantzoff 
retired  into  private  life,  carrying  with  him  the  grand  eagle  of  the 
legion  of  honour  which  had  been  sent  him  by  Napoleon.  His 
fine  library  and  collection  of  antiquities  he  liberally  opened  to  the 
learned.  He  set  on  foot  the  expeditions  of  Krusenstern  and 
Kotzebue  for  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe.  Many  valuable 
books  on  history,  Russian  and  otherwise,  were  printed  at  his 
expense,  including  some  of  the  Byzantine  historians.  In  his 
diplomatic  capacity  he  arranged  the  treaty  by  which  the  grand 
duchy  of  Warsaw  was  recognized  as  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 
He  died  at  St.  Petersburg  on  the  26th  of  January,  1826. — R.  H. 

ROMANTZOFF,  Peter  Ai.exandroyitch,  Field-marshal 
of  Russia,  was  born  about  1730  and  early  distinguished  himself 
in  the  field  In  1761  he  took  Colberg.  In  1769  he  succeeded 
Galitzin  in  the  command  of  the  Russian  forces  engaged  in  war 
with  Turkey.  He  gained  a  victory  at  Kartal  on  the  Pruth,  in 
1770,  and  a  more  decisive  triumph  at  Kagoul  shortly  afterwards. 
The  capture  of  Giurgevo  signalized  the  campaign  of  the  following 
year.  His  progress  towards  Constantinople  was  arrested  at 
Silistria,  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  Turkey.  He  exacted  the  drum- 
head treaty  of  Kainardji  in  1744.  He  was  rewarded  with 
wealth  and  honour  by  his  own  sovereign  and  the  flattering  atten- 
tions of  foreign  monarchs.  Jealousy  of  Potemkin  made  him 
throw  up  his  command  in  1789.     He  died  in  1796. — R.  H. 

ROMILLY,  Sir  Samuel,  descended  from  foreign  ancestors 
and  born  in  a  humble  sphere  of  life,  with  no  higher  education  than 
the  knowledge  acquired  by  his  indomitable  and  almost  unaided 
efforts,  rose  to  distinguished  eminence  among  the  statesmen  and 
judges  of  his  adopted  country.  He  was  the  grandson  of  a  French 
refugee,  who,  when  a  youth  of  seventeen,  with  a  sternness  of 
resolve  characteristic  of  his  illustrious  descendant,  determined  to 
embark  on  the  precarious  and  lonely  life  of  an  exile,  rather  than 
bend  under  the  crushing  religious  tyranny  of  Louis  XIV.  Having 
settled  in  London  in  the  year  1701,  he  succeeded  so  well  in  the 
business  of  a  waxbleacher  that  he  found  himself  in  a  position  to 
marry  Judith  de  Monsallier,  the  daughter  of  another  French 
refugee.  They  had  a  large  family,  of  which  Peter,  the  father  of 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  was  the  youngest  son.  The  waxbleacher 
apprenticed  Peter  to  a  jeweller  in  Broad  Street,  City.  A  short 
time  before  his  marriage  to  Miss  Gamault,  Peter  Romilly  com- 
menced business  as  a  jeweller  on  his  own  account.  At  one  time 
its  returns  amounted  to  about  £20,000  a  year.  But  although 
the  income  was  large,  the  profits  were  small.  This  is  the  only 
explanation  of  the  limited  and  imperfect  education  which  his 
children  received.  Samuel  was  born  in  London  on  the  1st  March, 
1757.  Out  of  a  large  family  only  three,  two  sons  and  a  daughter, 
lived  to  a  mature  age.  Samuel  and  his  brother  were  sent  when 
quite  young  to  a  school  conducted  by  a  Mr.  Flack,  perhaps  from 
kindly  feelings  towards  him  as  a  refugee  rather  than  from  any 
flattering  estimate  of  his  talents.  Indeed,  he  was  a  most  inef- 
ficient teacher.  His  professed  erudition  embraced  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  French  and  Latin ;  but  his  knowledge  of  Latin  was 
even  more  imperfect  than  of  the  other  branches  of  his  accom- 
plishments. However,  Samuel  Romilly  probably  received  here, 
through  the  very  vices  of  his  master,  a  species  of  instruction 
which  turned  out  of  more  value  to  posterity  than  ever  so  much 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek.  Flack  was  a  dyspeptic,  rheu- 
matic, and  severe  man.  The  frequent  chastisements  he  inflicted 
on  the  little  urchins  were  more  for  the  relief  of  his  feverish 
excitability  than  for  the  punishment  of  their  imagined  delin- 


quencies.  "  Young  as  I  then  was,"  observes  Romilly,  "  I  was 
struck  with  the  bad  effects  of  this  severe  treatment  There 
were  some  boys  who  were  always  in  scrapes,  and  constantly 
punished  with  increasing  severity.  Their  faults  and  the  mis- 
chievousness  of  their  dispositions  seemed  to  increase  in  proportion 
to  the  severity  with  which  they  were  treated."  This  philoso- 
phizing upon  the  connection  between  punishment  and  reform  in 
the  dreamy  hours  of  childhood,  was  the  archetype  of  that  far- 
sighted  and  humane  statemauship,  which  under  the  varied  forms 
of  argument,  of  declamation,  of  scorn,  and  pathos,  roused  the 
country  and  compelled  the  legislature  to  tear  out  one  by  one  the 
bloody  pages  that  had  long  been  the  crowning  barbarity  and 
capital  disgrace  of  our  statute  law.  From  the  first,  the  fathers 
plan  was  to  make  Samuel  an  attorney  and  his  brother  a  jeweller; 
but  from  what  the  boy  had  seen  of  a  certain  Mr.  Liddel,  a  city 
solicitor  and  a  family  friend,  he  felt  a  strong  disinclination  to 
adopt  that  profession.  The  father  did  not  press  him.  It  was 
his  maxim  that  a  child  should  not  be  forced  to  any  business,  but 
after  having  been  advised  and  informed  beforehand,  allowed  to 
make  his  own  choice.  The  next  scheme  was  to  get  Samuel  a 
clerkship  in  the  great  commercial  firm  of  the  Fludyers,  of  which 
Sir  Samuel  Fludyer  was  one  of  the  partners.  The  Fludyers 
were  closely  related  to  the  Romillys,  Sir  Samuel  being  the 
godfather  of  the  aspiring  clerk.  A  tutor  was  engaged  to  teach 
him  the  mysteries  of  ledgers,  waste-books,  and  bill-books, 
&c. ;  but  both  partners  died  suddenly,  and  the  scheme  came  to 
nothing.  Not  knowing  what  was  to  be  done  next,  Samuel 
remained  for  two  years  till  he  was  sixteen,  hanging  about  his 
father's  shop  chiefly,  and  to  some  purpose,  occupied  in  reading 
books  from  the  lending  libraries  in  history,  English  poetry,  and 
works  of  criticism.  With  the  aid  of  a  clever  old  Scotchman,  he 
made  good  progress  in  Latin.  In  the  course  of  three  or  four 
years  he  had.  read  every  prose  writer  of  the  age  of  pure  Latinity, 
except  those  which  treated  of  technical  subjects.  By  and  by 
he  stole  away  to  the  lectures  on  painting,  architecture,  and 
anatomy,  at  the  Royal  academy.  But  an  event  occurred  about 
this  period  which  gave  a  turn  to  his  life,  and  put  an  end  to  his 
desultory  habits.  Mr.  De  la  Haize,  a  wealthy  relative,  by  "  his 
last  will  and  testament,"  bequeathed  the  handsome  legacy  of 
between  £14,000  and  £15,000  to  the  Romillys,  to  be  divided 
among  them  in  certain  shares.  Samuel's  own  legacy  was  £2000. 
He  determined  at  once  to  pursue  some  calling  in  earnest.  His 
father's  business  he  hated.  The  law  was  again  thought  of,  and 
at  this  time  more  favourably.  At  that  time  a  good  deal  might 
be  realized  in  the  form  of  fees,  in  the  office  of  the  six  clerks 
in  chancery.  Samuel  was  forthwith  articled  for  five  years  to 
a  Mr.  Laily  "one  of  the  sworn  clerks,"  with  no  higher  ambi- 
tion at  this  time  than  that  of  buying  up  an  appointment,  and 
thereby  becoming  himself  a  "  sworn  clerk."  fie  was  no  ordi- 
nary lawyer's  clerk,  however.  After  office  hours  he  went  on 
with  his  education,  read  the  Latin  classics,  and  the  Greek  authors 
with  the  aid  of  Latin  translations,  and  studied  the  best  Eng- 
lish authors,  Addison,  Swift,  Bolingbroke,  Robertson,  and  Hume, 
"  noting  down  every  peculiar  propriety  and  happiness  of  expres- 
sion." It  does  not  clearly  appear  how  he  came  to  relinquish 
this  certainty  for  the  hazards  and  chances  of  the  bar.  It  was 
probably  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  purchase  of  the 
clerkship  in  chancery  would  involve  an  outlay  of  the  £2000 
in  one  sum,  whereas  the  circumstances  of  his  father  made  the 
payment  of  that  amount  in  instalments  more  convenient.  At 
all  events  he  entered  himself  of  Gray's  inn,  May,  1778,  having 
served  his  clerkship  and  completed  his  twenty-first  year.  By 
this  time  he  had  become  a  very  good  self-educated  scholar.  Like 
more  than  one  of  the  distinguished  orators  who  have  adorned 
the  bench,  he  translated  and  retranslated  the  writings  of  Cicero, 
Livy,  Tacitus,  and  Sallust.  Besides,  it  was  about  this  period 
that  he  placed  so  high  a  value  upon  his  poetic  genius,  a  delu- 
sion to  which  he  was  wont  to  allude  in  after  years  with  much 
good  nature  and  frankness.  In  1780  his  health  fairly  broke 
down  from  hard  reading.  This  was  the  immediate  occasion  of 
his  visit  to  Geneva,  where  his  sister  and  her  husband,  the  Rev. 
•J.  Roget,  were  then  living.  After  his  health  had  much  improved, 
he  returned  to  England  through  Paris,  where  he  was  introduced 
to  D'Alembert  and  Diderot.  In  Easter  term,  1783,  he  was  called 
to  the  bar,  and  went  on  the  Midland  circuit  for  the  first  time  in 
the  spring  of  178-1.  His  final  object  was  to  confine  his  practice 
to  the  equity  courts,  in  the  meantime  to  work  up  a  connection 
on  circuit  and  in  town.    Being  of  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  demeanour, 


with  exquisite  sensibility  and  gentleness  of  manner  approaching 
to  diffidence,  Romilly  had  to  wait  some  time  before  the  solicitors 
detected  his  rare  merits.  For  some  years  his  practice  consisted 
in  drawing  chancery  pleadings,  which  of  course  gave  him  no 
opportunity  to  raise  his  voice  in  court.  Romilly's  clerk  was  known 
on  circuit  as  "the  Quaker."  His  appointment  to  that  office  is  a 
touchingexample  of  Romilly's  kindly  disposition.  Who  would  have 
imagined,  a  priori,  that  an  introduction  to  Mirabeau  would  have 
led  to  Romilly's  promotion  from  "stuff"  to  "silk,"  and  from 
being  a  law  officer  of  the  crown  to  a  seat  on  the  bench?  And 
yet  it  was  so.  In  the  latter  end  of  1784  one  DTvernois  intro- 
duced Romilly  to  that  man,  whose  name  and  fate  were  in  a  few 
years  later  to  be  wondrously  interwoven  with  some  of  the  most 
terrible  and  famous  events  that  history  has  yet  recorded.  What 
ripened  the  introduction  into  close  intimacy  was  the  ready  accept- 
ance and  successful  accomplishment  by  Romilly  of  the  task  of 
translating  into  English  Mirabeau's  tract  against  the  order  of 
the  Cincinnati,  not  long  before  established  in  America.  Mirabeau 
introduced  him  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Vaughan,  and  through  Mr. 
Benjamin  Vaughan  he  became  acquainted  with  Lord  Lansdowne. 
With  his  fine  genius,  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  cultivated  mind, 
Romilly's  merits  must  have,  sooner  or  later,  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  those  in  high  places.  But  a  man  of  far  less  conspicuous 
talent,  under  the  auspices  of  some  influential  magnate,  might 
have  outstripped  him  in  the  race,  but  for  this  good  fortune  of 
being  cordially  received  at  the  table  of  a  distinguished  peer.  His 
success  was  now  a  mere  matter  of  time.  Soon  after  this  intro- 
duction, Romilly  published  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  which  he 
called  a  "  Fragment  on  the  Constitutional  Power  and  Duties  of 
Juries."  It  created  some  sensation,  and  upon  the  author  becom- 
ing known,  raised  him  highly  in  the  esteem  of  Lord  Lansdowne. 
Indeed,  the  noble  lord  formed  so  high  an  opinion  of  his  merits,  that 
he  soon  afterwards  offered  him  a  seat  in  parliament,  which  Romilly 
would  have  gladly  accepted  if  he  "  could  have  gone  to  the  house 
of  commons  perfectly  independent."  His  next  tract  indicates  that 
his  mind  had  taken  a  decided  turn  towards  the  study  of  criminal 
law.  This  was  also  published  without  a  name,  as  "Observations 
on  a  late  publication,  entitled  Thoughts  on  Executive  Justice," 
and  purported  to  be  a  refutation  of  Madan's  reasoning  in  favour 
of  invariably  and  literally  carrying  into  execution  the  sentence 
pronounced  in  court.  Though  Mr.  Romilly  was  making  decided 
progress  in  high  quarters,  his  professional  business  was  not  very 
considerable  until  some  six  or  seven  years  after  his  call  to  the  bar. 
His  first  mistake  was  to  neglect  quarter  sessions.  When  Mr. 
Justice  Heath  pointed  out  to  him  "  that  there  was  no  use  in 
going  a  circuit  without  attending  sessions,"  he  forthwith  acted 
upon  the  advice  of  the  learned  judge,  and  soon  recovered  his  lost 
ground.  In  1799  his  practice  had  become  so  great,  that  he 
quitted  the  circuit  and  confined  himself  to  the  superior  courts  in 
London.  Next  year  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  counsel  within 
the  bar,  and  soon  commanded  the  leading  practice  in  chancery. 
The  bishop  of  Durham  conferred  on  him  the  chancellorship  of 
the  county  palatine  of  Durham.  In  1805  the  prince  of  Wales, 
having  formed  a  high  opinion  of  Romilly  from  his  ability  in  the 
conduct  of  a  chancery  suit,  offered  him  a  seat  in  the  house  of 
commons,  a  distinction  which  Romilly  a  second  time  and  for  the 
same  reason  declined.  Romilly  was  not  only  a  whig,  but  a  liberal 
and  advanced  reformer.  On  the  formation  of  the  Grenville 
administration  in  180G,  his  influence  and  merits  could  not  be 
overlooked.  He  was  accordingly  made  solicitor-general,  received 
the  dignity  of  knighthood,  and  was  returned  a  member  for  Queen- 
borough.  A  seat  in  the  house  meant  for  Romilly  hard  work, 
and  independence  of  action.  The  bankruptcy  act,  46  Geo. 
III.,  c.  135,  was  the  first  fruit  of  his  untiring  industry  in  parlia- 
ment ;  but  the  statute  with  which  his  name  is  best  known  to 
lawyers  is  the  47  Geo.  III.  c.  74,  an  act  which,  after  an  opposi- 
tion of  the  most  violent  character,  provided  that  the  fee  simple 
estates  of  deceased  traders  should  be  liable  to  the  payment  not 
only  of  debts  to  which  their  heirs  were  bound,  but  also  of  their 
simple  contract  debts,  or  debts  arising  in  ordinary  business. 
Romilly  exerted  himself  to  get  this  just  liability  extended  to  the 
lands  of  nontraders  as  well  as  traders;  but  he  was  borne  down  by 
an  overwhelming  opposition,  and  it  was  left  for  the  parliament 
of  1833  to  vindicate  his  superior  judgment  and  sagacity,  by 
adopting  that  very  suggestion,  and  passing  an  act  which  is  now 
universally  admired  for  its  justice.  In  March,  1807,  the  whigs 
went  out  of  office.  According  to  the  loose  political  morality  of 
that  period,  Romilly  purchased  the  borough  of  Horsham  from  the 
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diike  of  Norfolk,  though  he  had  the  candour  to  admit  that  it  was 
'•  a  detestable  mode  of  getting  into  the  house."     From  the  year 

1807  to  the  close  of  his  life,  a  period  of  ten  years,  his  labours 
were  principally  directed  to  the  reform  of  our  penal  code.      In 

1808  he  brought  in  a  bill  which  eventually  became  law  (48  Geo. 
III.,  c.  129),  whereby  the  8  Eliz.  c.  4,  making  the  offence  of 
stealing  from  the  person  a  capital  crime,  was  repealed.  Two  years 
later  he  failed  in  inducing  parliament  to  abolish  the  penalty  of 
death,  for  stealing  privately  in  a  shop  goods  to  the  value  of  five 
shillings;  for  stealing  in  private  houses,  or  from  vessels  on  navi- 
gable rivers,  goods  amounting  in  value  to  forty  shillings.  While 
making  the  reform  of  the  criminal  law  his  principal  work,  Romilly 
also  took  active  interest  in  the  political  questions  of  the  period. 
In  a  very  able  speech  he  opposed  the  proposal  to  declare  war 

t  Napoleon  upon  his  return  from  Elba  in  1815.  lie 
denounced  the  Alien  act,  and  the  bills  introduced  for  suppressing 
the  insurrections  in  Ireland,  while  he  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
and  enthusiastic  advocates  of  Roman  catholic  emancipation,  and 
of  an  enlarged  elective  franchise.  On  the  29th  of  October,  1818, 
Lady  Romilly  expired  at  Cowes  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The 
:  il  mind  of  the  scholar,  the  statesman,  and  the  judge,  was 
laid  prostrate  by  this  fell  calamity.  With  a  temperament  which 
even  in  the  gay  days  of  childhood  became  at  times  clouded, 
united  to  natural  affections  that  grew  with  the  waning  years 
more  exquisite  and  gentle ;  the  bereavement  from  which  the  strong 
and  less  sensitive  would  have  in  time  recovered,  lashed  the 
mind  of  Romilly  into  a  delirious  sorrow,  in  the  madness  of 
which  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his  life,  and  expired  on  the  2nd  of 
November,  1818.— G.  II.  P. 

ROMNEY,  George,  historical  and  portrait  painter,  born  at 
Dalton  in  Lancashire,  in  December,  1731.  He  was  brought  up 
by  his  father  to  his  own  business  of  cabinetmaking,  but  young 
Bomney  showed  such  a  decided  taste  for  drawing,  that  at  the  age 
of  nineteen  his  father  was  induced  to  place  him  with  a  portrait 
painter  of  the  name  of  Steele,  then  living  at  Kendal.  Romney 
himself  practised  for  five  years  as  a  painter  of  portraits  and  fancy 
subjects  at  Kendal,  and  with  much  success.  In  1756  he  had 
ventured  to  marry  Mary  Abbot  of  Kirkland,  a  young  woman 
who  had  nursed  him  during  an  illness,  and  shortly  afterwards 
imagined  that  as  a  painter  he  had  taken  a  very  imprudent  step. 
This  idea  was  the  great  mistake  of  his  life.  He  sacrificed  his 
own  and  his  wife's  domestic  happiness  to  his  selfish  professional 
ambition.  He  looked  upon  his  wife  as  an  insuperable  impedi- 
ment to  his  success.  In  1762  he  carried  out  the  great  object 
of  his  ambition.  He  set  out  alone  for  London,  leaving  his  wife 
with  two  young  children  under  the  impression  that  she  was 
to  follow  him  when  he  was  settled.  She  was,  however,  never 
invited  to  join  her  husband.  During  the  long  period  of  thirty- 
seven  years  he  visited  her  but  twice,  and  ultimately  joined  her 
only  when  he  required  a  nurse  to  administer  to  his  wants,  and 
bear  with  his  weaknesses.  Romney  met  with  early  encouragement 
in  London,  made  many  friends,  and  in  not  very  many  years  became 
the  rival  of  Reynolds  and  of  Gainsborough  as  a  portrait  painter, 
besides  ranking  among  the  highest  as  a  painter  of  fancy  subjects. 
He  started  with  charging  two  guineas  for  a  head  at  Kendal. 
In  London  he  commenced  charging  four  guineas ;  then  five,  in 
1763  ;  afterwards,  when  he  lived  in  Cavendish  Square,  fifteen ; 
and  eventually,  in  1793,  the  same  as  Reynolds — thirty-five 
guineas  for  a  head.  Romney  paid  a  short  visit  to  Paris  in  1764. 
At  this  time  he  exhibited  with  the  Society  of  British  artists,  and 
he  continued  to  do  so  until  1772,  when  he  ceased  altogether  to 
exhibit.  He  never  sent  any  works  to  the  exhibitions  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  could  not  therefore  be  elected  a  member.  In 
1773  he  visited  Italy,  with  a  painter  of  the  name  of  Humphry. 
They  went  by  way  of  Paris,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  and  Leghorn,  to 
Florence  and  Rome,  and  arrived  there  in  June  of  that  year.  From 
Rome  he  went  to  Venice,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Wortlev  Montague,  whom  he  painted;  and  he  returned  to  London 
by  Turin,  Lyons,  and  Paris,  in  the  summer  of  1775.  It  was 
after  his  return  from  this  journey  that  he  took  the  house  of 
Coates,  the  crayon-painter  in  Cavendish  Square,  afterwards 
inhabited  by  Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee.  After  many  years  of 
uninterrupted  success  as  a  portrait  painter,  even  supplanting 
Reynolds  in  popular  favour,  he  retired  to  Hampstead,  there  to 
devote  himself  with  more  leisure  to  fancy  subjects.  In  1799, 
however,  he  suddenly  returned  to  his  wife  at  Kendal,  and  broke 
up  his  establishment  at  Hampstead.  His  wife  received  him 
affectionately,  notwithstanding  the  long  years  of  neglect,  and 


was  a  second  time  a  careful  and  patient  nurse  to  him ;  first  in 
his  early  youth,  and  again  in  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  when 
he  was  afflicted  with  imbecility.  Such  was  the  end  of  his 
ambitious  career.  He  died  at  Kendal  on  the  loth  November, 
1802.  His  daughter  died  young.  His  son  entered  the  church, 
and  afterwards  published  a  life  of  his  father.  Some  of  Romney's 
portraits  of  women  are  admirable ;  they  are  solidly  painted,  but 
with  the  utmost  freedom  and  effect.  Some  fine  specimens  were 
exhibited  at  the  British  Institution  in  1862.  Hay  ley  the  poet 
has  left  us  an  elaborate  life  of  the  painter,  his  intimate  friend, 
published  in  4to,  1809  ;  and  for  this  life  Flaxman  the  sculptor, 
another  of  Romney's  intimate  friends,  furnished  a  critique  upon 
the  painter's  style.  "His  heads,"  says  the  sculptor,  "were 
various.  The  male  were  decided  and  grand,  the  female  lovely. 
His  figures  resembled  the  antique ;  the  limbs  were  elegant,  and 
finely  formed ;  his  drapery  was  well  understood.  Few  artists  since 
the  fifteenth  century  have  been  able  to  do  so  much  in  so  manv 
different  branches." — R.  N.  W. 

ROMNEY,  He.nry  Sidney,  Earl  of.     Sea  Sidney. 

RONSARD,  Pierre,  a  French  poet,  was  born  in  1524  at  the 
chateau  of  La  Poissonniere  in  the  Vendomois.  While  yet  a  boy 
he  was  made  page  to  King  James  of  Scotland,  who  had  arrived  in 
Paris  to  many  Mary  of  Lorraine.  Accompanying  that  prince 
to  Scotland  he  remained  there  three  years,  and  on  his  return  to 
Paris  was  attached  for  a  second  time  to  the  household  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  who  employed  the  poet  on  various  missions 
abroad.  His  premature  activity  and  exertions  brought  on  him 
the  loss  of  hearing,  and  rendered  him  unfit  for  court  life.  He 
applied  himself  diligently  to  study  under  Jean  Damat,  and  having 
written  poems  and  translated  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes  into 
French  verse,  he  was  crowned  at  the  floral  games  of  Toulouse 
with  a  crown  of  massive  silver,  and  returned  to  court,  after  an 
absence  of  seven  years,  to  receive  the  authoritative  decree  of 
Francis  I.,  by  which  he  was  styled  "  the  poet  of  France."  The 
genius  of  Ronsard  scarcely  justifies  the  title.  His  merits,  as  a 
writer,  consist  mainly  in  labouring  to  raise  poetry  from  the  frivolity 
into  which  it  had  fallen.  The  best  minds  were  then  expressing 
themselves  in  Latin.  Ronsard  attempted  to  make  the  French 
muse  scholarly,  and  offended  his  immediate  posterity  by  the 
number  of  words  he  introduced  from  Latin  and  Greek.  He  was, 
however,  something  better  than  a  pedant,  and  it  is  to  his  credit 
that  he  made  a  style  of  his  own,  and  became  an  innovator  rather 
than  an  imitator.  He  appears  to  have  entered  into  some  order 
of  ecclesiastics,  and  received  substantial  proofs  of  the  friend- 
ship of  King  Charles  IX.,  whose  rhymed  epistles  to  Ronsard  are 
favourable  specimens  of  royal  authorship.  The  poet  died  at  his 
priory  of  St.  Como,  near  Tours,  on  the  27th  December,  1585,  in 
a  most  christian  frame  of  mind. — R.  H. 

ROOKE,  Sir  George,  a  gallant  naval  commander,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Sir  William  Eooke,  and  was  born  in  1650.  He 
entered  the  navy  as  a  volunteer,  and  attained  the  rank  of  post- 
captain  in  1680.  King  William  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of 
rear-admiral  of  the  red  in  1689  for  his  sen-ices  on  the  Irish 
coast.  Three  years  later  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  vice- 
admiral  of  the  blue,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  gaining  of 
the  battle  of  La  Hogue  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1692.  On  this 
occasion  by  a  bold  and  masterly  plan  he  burned  ten  of  the 
French  ships  that  had  escaped  into  La  Hogue,  with  the  loss  on 
his  side  of  only  ten  men.  For  this  important  service  he  was 
rewarded  with  a  pension  of  £1000  a  year  and  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  and  was  also  made  vice-admiral  of  the  red.  In 
1697  he  was  elected  member  for  Portsmouth,  and  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Queen  Anne  in  1702  he  was  appointed  vice-admiral  and 
lieutenant  of  the  admiralty,  and  also  lieutenant  of  the  fleets 
and  seas  of  this  kingdom.  In  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession 
the  combined  English  and  Dutch  fleets,  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Rooke,  took  and  destroyed  seventeen  vessels  of  the 
Spanish-Plate  fleet,  which  had  taken  shelter  in  Vigo  while  the 
duke  of  Ormond  stormed  the  town.  The  value  of  the  specie 
and  goods  captured  on  this  occasion,  was  estimated  at  four 
millions  of  dollars.  Having  been  reinforced  by  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel,  Sir  George  resolved  now  to  attack  Gibraltar,  and  after  a 
brief  but  resolute  assault  they  obtained  possession  of  this  far- 
famed  fortress  (24th  July,  1704),  which,  though  it  has  since 
endured  sieges  of  many  months'  continuance,  has  ever  been 
found  impregnable.  On  the  9th  of  August  Sir  George  fell  in 
with  a  powerful  French  fleet  off  Malaga  and  brought  it  to  action, 
but  after  a  severe  and  bloody  fight  the  enemy  wore  off  to  leeward 
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in  the  evening,  and  the  weather  being  hazy,  escaped.  On  his 
return  to  England  the  admiral  was  received  with  great  distinc- 
tion by  the  quetn,  but  the  government  regarded  him  with  dislike 
on  account  of  his  political  opinions.  He  in  consequence  resigned 
his  office,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement.  He 
died  in  1709,  aged  fifty-nine.  He  was  thrice  married,  and  left 
one  son  by  his  second  wife.  "  I  do  not  leave  much,"  he  said  on 
his  deathbed,  "  but  what  I  leave  was  honestly  gotten — it  never 
cost  the  sailor  a  tear,  or  the  nation  a  farthing." — J.  T. 

ROOKE,  Lawrence,  an  English  astronomer  and  mathema- 
tician, was  born  at  Deptford  in  Kent  in  1G23,  and  died  in  Lon- 
don on  the  27th  of  June,  1662.  He  studied  at  Eton,  Oxford, 
and  Cambridge,  and  in  1652  was  appointed  professor  of  astronomy 
at  Gresham  college  in  London,  from  which  chair  he  was  trans- 
ferred in  1657  to  that  of  mathematics  in  the  same  college.  A 
series  of  meetings  of  men  of  science  at  his  house  gave  rise  to  the 
formation  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  original  fellows. — W.  J.  M.  R. 

ROOKWOOD,  Ambrose,  one  of  the  conspirators  in  the  Gun- 
powder Plot,  was  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
opulent,  families  in  the  kingdom.  His  ancestors  had  been  in 
possession  of  the  manor  of  Stanningfield,  Suffolk,  from  the  time 
of  Edward  I.,  and  they  had  repeatedly  represented  the  county 
of  Suffolk  in  parliament.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the 
family  adhered  to  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  and  had  in  con- 
sequence suffered  severe  persecution.  Ambrose  Rookwood  had 
been  carefully  trained  by  his  parents  in  their  hereditary  faith, 
and  had  received  his  education  at  one  of  the  Roman  catholic 
universities  in  Flanders.  On  his  succession  to  the  family  estates 
his  mansion  of  Coldham  hall  in  Suffolk  became  a  common 
asylum  for  priests  and  persecuted  Romanists.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Tyrwhit  of  Kettleby  in  Lincolnshire, 
who  bore  him  several  children,  and,  possessing  an  ample  estate, 
might  have  lived  respected  and  happy.  But  unfortunately  his 
friendship  for  Catesby,  the  author  of  the  plot,  whom  he  says 
"  he  loved  and  respected  as  his  own  life,"  combined  with  reli- 
gious enthusiasm,  drew  him  from  his  retirement  when  he  was 
in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  and  involved  him  in  this  rash  and 
desperate  conspiracy.  He  seems  to  have  expressed  great  scruples 
of  conscience  respecting  the  lawfulness  of  the  action ;  but  his 
objections  were  ultimately  overcome  by  Catesby.  On  the  dis- 
covery of  the  plot  he  fled  from  London,  along  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  associates,  and  took  refuge  in  Holbeach  house,  near 
Stourbridge.  Here  he  was  severely  burned  by  the  explosion  of 
some  gunpowder,  and  was  subsequently  wounded  in  resisting  the 
attack  of  the  sheriff.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  committed  to  the 
Tower,  brought  to  trial  27th  January,  1606,  found  guilty,  con- 
demned, and  executed.  On  the  scaffold  he  confessed  his  offence, 
and  humbly  entreated  forgiveness  from  God  and  the  king, 
lamenting  the  stain  his  guilt  had  left  on  his  name  and  blood,  at 
the  same  time  declaring  that  he  died  in  the  Roman  catholic 
faith.  His  estates  are  still  in  the  possession  of  his  lineal  descen- 
dants. A  person  bearing  the  same  name,  and  probably  belong- 
ing to  the  same  family,  was  executed  in  1690  for  his  complicity 
in  a  plot  to  assassinate  King  William. — J.  T. 

ROPEK,  William,  the  author  of  a  remarkable  piece  of  bio- 
u'ntphy,  "  The  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,"  was  the  son  of  John 
lioper,  prothonotary  of  the  king's  court  and  of  an  ancient  family 
of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  suburbs  of  Canterbury.  Apart  from  the 
biography,  he  owes  his  celebrity  mainly  to  the  learning  and 
accomplishments  of  his  wife,  Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  whom  he  married  in  1528,  and  lived  happily 
with  for  sixteen  years.  The  Ropers  occupy  prominent  places  in 
those  family  pictures  which  Sir  Thomas  had  painted  by  Holbein 
in  the  chancellor's  house  at  Chelsea;  and  they  are  represented 
with  a  simple  art,  hardly  less  graphic,  in  the  biography  they  wrote 
together,  and  in  a  work  entitled  The  Household  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  written  by  a  lady  now  living.  The  best  edition  of  Roper's 
Life  of  More  is  that  of  1817,  with  notes  by  Mr.  Singer. — R.  H. 

ROSA,  Salvator,  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples 
in  1615.  His  natural  love  of  art  and  the  beautiful  scenery  of 
Naples,  seem  to  have  made  a  painter  of  him  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  bis  father,  an  architect.  His  early  works  were 
sketches  of  the  vicinity  of  Naples,  and  he  appears  to  have  been 
aided  in  the  practical  work  of  painting  by  a  relative  of  the  name 
of  Fracanzano.  He  was  acquainted  also  with  Spagnoletto,  and 
with  Falcone  the  battle-painter,  who  both  influenced  Salvator's 
taste.     The  celebrated  Lanfranco  saw  and  purchased  some  of 


his  early  sketches ;  and  this  so  elated  the  young  Salvator,  that 
notwithstanding  he  was  then  only  twenty  years  of  age,  he  ven- 
tured in  1635  to  try  his  fortunes  in  Rome.  He  found  a  patron 
in  the  Cardinal  Brancacci,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Viterbo;  but 
he  returned  again  to  the  papal  capital  in  1638,  which  was  from 
that  time  his  principal  place  of  residence,  though  he  spent  some 
years  also  at  Naples,  Viterbo,  Volterra,  and  Florence.  He  wrote 
his  satires  at  Volterra  ;  there  are  six  of  them — on  music,  poetry, 
painting,  war,  Babylon,  and  envy.  These  satires  were  well 
known  before  they  were  first  printed  in  1719;  and  the  satirical 
spirit  Salvator  displayed  made  him  many  enemies,  and  was  the 
chief  cause  of  his  repeated  change  of  residence.  At  Naples  he 
was  mixed  up  with  the  riots  of  Masaniello  in  1647,  and  joined 
the  Compagnia  della  Morte,  of  which  the  battle  painter  Falcone 
was  captain.  The  recent  stories,  however,  of  his  living  with 
banditti  at  Naples  seem  to  be  pure  fictions.  Masaniello  sat  to 
Salvator  for  his  portrait,  apparently  more  than  once.  This 
remarkable  painter  died  of  dropsy  at  Rome  on  the  15th  of 
March,  1673,  leaving  a  considerable  property  to  his  only  sur- 
viving son,  by  his  Florentine  housekeeper,  whom  he  married 
only  a  few  days  before  his  death.  Salvator  Rosa  is  celebrated 
as  a  landscape,  figure,  and  battle  painter;  there  are  also  some 
masterly  etchings  by  his  hand.  Many  of  his  finest  works  are  in 
this  country.  His  pictures  have  all  something  wild  and  turbu- 
lent about  them,  in  strict  harmony  with  the  character  of  the 
painter's  life.  His  landscapes  are  the  most  prized  of  his  pic- 
tures, and  they  are,  in  their  character,  quite  unsurpassed. 
Nearly  all  are  distinguished  for  a  sentiment  of  solitude  and 
grandeur,  and  are  most  suitable  localities  for  the  few  figures 
with  which  he  generally  peopled  them — wandering  shepherds, 
solitary,  way-worn,  or  belated  travellers,  or  ruthless  banditti 
dividing  their  spoils,  or  lurking  for  their  prey. — (See  Passeri, 
Vite  dei  Pittori,  &c. ;  and  the  account  of  Doininici ;  also  Lady 
Morgan's  romance  called  the  Life,  of  Salvator  Rosa ;  and  the 
recent  notice  of  Salvini — Satin  e  Vita  di  Salvator  Rosa,  &c, 
Florence,  1833.)  — R.  N.  W. 

ROSA  DA  TIVOLI.     See  Roos,  Philipp  Peter. 

ROSCELLINUS  or  RUZELIN,  a  celebrated  scholastic  doctor 
and  canon  of  Compeigne,  was  born  in  Bretagne  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the.  eleventh  century.  His  name  is  principally  known  in 
connection  with  the  controversy  between  the  Nomiualists  and  the 
Realists.  The  point  on  which  this  dispute  turned  was  the  nature 
or  import  of  general  notions  or  terms,  such  as  man,  animal,  &c. 
It  had  its  origin  in  a  sentence  in  the  writings  of  Porphyry,  in 
which  he  declares  himself  unable  to  determine  whether  or  not 
genera  and  species  have  a  real  and  independent  existence.  It 
was  debated  with  great  animation,  and  often  to  the  effusion  of 
blood,  throughout  the  middle  ages — the  whole  scholastic  philo- 
sophy being  little  more  than  an  exhibition  of  the  three  rival 
opinions  which  aimed  at  its  solution,  namely,  Realism,  Nominal- 
ism, and  Conceptualism.  Realism  was  the  older  and  more 
orthodox  doctrine.  It  might  be  traced  back  to  Plato.  It  held 
that  ideas  or  general  notions  have  some  sort  of  reality  indepen- 
dent of  the  mind  which  harboured  them,  and  of  the  language  in 
which  they  were  expressed — that  they  are  the  laws  or  conditions 
of  all  reason  and  of  all  intelligible  existence,  and  that  they  may 
be  said,  in  some  sense,  to  precede  all  created  things,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  the  grounds  on  which  alone  these  latter  are  possible 
and  conceivable.  Nominalism  was  a  protest  against  this  opinion. 
It  held  that  the  ideas  in  question — the  genera  and  species — have 
no  reality  whatever — that  the  words  which  express  them  are 
mere  sounds  {flatus  vocis),  that  all  existences  are  particular,  and 
that  the  particular  alone  can  be  thought  of.  Conceptualism 
held  that  the  genera  and  species  have  no  reality  in  nature :  but 
neither  are  they  mere  words :  there  is  something  corresponding 
to  them  in  the  mind — some  conception  of  which  the  general  term 
is  the  expression.  Conceptualism  is  little  more  than  a  developed 
nominalism.  It  explained  the  general  notions  as  obtained  from 
particular  instances  by  means  of  generalization  and  abstraction. 
Roscellinus  was  a  strenuous  advocate  of  nominalism ;  indeed  he 
is  usually  regarded  as  its  author.  His  adoption  of  this  opinion 
exposed  him  to  the  charge  of  heresy ;  for,  it  was  argued,  if  all 
existence  be  strictly  particular,  how  can  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  which  holds  the  common  nature  of  the  three  divine 
persons,  be  maintained?  He  was  condemned  by  the  council  of 
Soissons  (1092),  and  sought  refuge  in  England,  where  he  was 
treated  with  such  coldness  or  hostility  by  Anselm,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  other  dignitaries  of  the  church,  that  he  very 


soon  returned  to  France,  where  he  died  probably  about  1122. 
None  of  his  writings  are  extant,  so  that  his  opinions  can  be 
gathered  only  from  the  works  of  his  opponents. — (For  Roscel- 
'.inus  and  scholasticism  generally,  see  Rousselot,  Etudes  sur  la 
rhilosophie  da  Moyen  Aye,  3  vols.,  1840.  Haureau,  de  la  Phi- 
hsophieScholastique,  2  vols.,  1850.  Cousin,  Fragments  Philoso- 
phiques,  Philosophie  Scholustique,  1840.) — J.  F   F 

ROSCHID,  lux.     See  Averroes. 

ROSCIUS,  Quixtus,  a  celebrated  comic  actor  of  Rome,  was 
the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Cicero.  He  realized  an  immense 
fortune  by  the  stage,  and  died  62  B.C..  An  oration  of  Cicero 
on  his  behalf,  in  a  civil  suit  of  no  particular  interest,  has  come 
down  to  us.  He  must  not  be  confounded  with  Sextus  Roscius 
of  Ameria,  who  was  also  defended  by  Cicero  in  an  oration  still 
extant.  The  excellence  of  Quintus  Roscius  as  an  actor  has 
made  his  name  proverbial  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 
and  our  own  Garrick  delighted  to  be  known  as  the  British 
Roscius.  His  merit  seems  to  have  chiefly  lain  in  what  is  now 
known  as  high  comedy.  The  epithet  "  doctus  Roscius"  in 
Horace  probably  refers  to  the  elaborate  study  he  was  accustomed 
to  bestow  on  the  parts  which  he  represented. — V.  G. 

ROSCOE,  William,  was  born  at  Liverpool  on  the  8th  of 
March,  1753.  His  father  kept  a  public  house  called  the  Bowling 
Green,  and  also  carried  on  the  business  of  a  market  gardener. 
At  an  early  age  young  Roscoe  displayed  a  great  fondness  for 
reading,  and  made  rapid  progress  in  his  education.  He  was 
removed  from  school  at  the  age  of  twelve,  to  assist  his  father  in 
his  gardening  business.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  was  articled  to 
an  attorney  in  Liverpool.  In  1774  he  was  admitted  an  attorney 
of  the  court  of  king's  bench  and  began  to  practise.  During 
this  period,  however,  he  had  found  leisure  to  cultivate  literary 
pursuits,  and  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  Latin, 
Italian,  and  French  languages.  He  also  wrote  several  poems, 
which  obtained  the  commendation  ef  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and 
Sir.  Mason.  Meanwhile  he  was  assiduous  in  his  attention  to 
the  duties  of  his  profession,  which  yielded  a  comfortable  and 
steadily-increasing  income,  and  in  1781  he  married  a  Miss 
Griffies,  whose  amiable  disposition  and  admirable  qualities  of 
head  and  heart  added  greatly  to  his  happiness.  In  1784  Roscoe 
was  elected  honorary  member  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade,  wrote  a  poem  depicting  its  evils,  and  several 
pamphlets  recommending  its  abolition.  When  the  French  revo- 
lution commenced  Roscoe  hailed  it  with  delight,  and  in  the  year 
1 7 'J <j  published  "  Strictures"  on  Burke's  Two  Letters,  reflecting 
in  severe  terms  on  the  conduct  of  that  great  statesman.  In  the 
same  year  he  published  his  most  important  work,  on  which  his 
literary  reputation  principally  rests,  "  The  Life  of  Lorenzo  di 
Medici,  called  the  Magnificent,"  in  2  vols.  4to.  The  success  of 
this  publication  exceeded  the  author's  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. It  was  translated  into  German,  French,  and  Italian. 
Four  editions  were  printed  in  this  country  in  the  short  space  of 
four  years,  and  three  in  America ;  and  it  received  the  warm  com- 
mendations of  men  of  high  rank  and  literary  eminence.  Some 
years  later  he  published  an  octavo  volume  under  the  title  of 
"  Illustrations  of  the  Life  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici,"  in  which  he 
refuted  the  objections  brought  against  his  former  work,  both  by 
the  republican  and  the  papal  parties.  He  now  retired  from  the 
profession  of  attorney,  made  a  purchase  of  waste  land  which 
he  greatly  improved,  and  became  a  partner  in  a  banking  house. 
In  1815  he  published  his  "  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  X.,"  in 
4  vols.  4to — a  work  which,  though  less  popular  than  its  prede- 
cessor, is  like  it  characterized  by  great  research,  learning,  and 
candour,  and  by  a  remarkably  pleasing  and  fluent  style.  In  the 
following  year  Mr.  Roscoe  was  returned  to  parliament  for  his 
native  town,  in  the  whig  interest,  after  a  keen  contest.  The 
banking  house  with  which  he  was  connected  was  obliged  to 
suspend  payment  (June,  181 G)  in  consequence  of  the  commer- 
cial pressure  at  the  close  of  the  war,  but  ultimately  all  the  claims 
against  it  were  paid  in  full.  Roscoe,  however,  was  reduced  from 
comparative  affluence  to  poverty,  and  was  obliged  to  part  with 
his  magnificent  library,  full  of  rare  and  precious  works,  the  loss 
of  which  he  felt  very  keenly.  Amidst  all  his  trials,  which  he 
bore  with  exemplary  fortitude,  his  love  of  literature  and  the 
fine  arts  continued  unabated.  He  wrote  a  number  of  pamphlets 
on  various  subjects,  edited  an  edition  of  Pope's  works  in  10  vols. 
8vo,  and  took  part  in  the  controversy  with  Mr.  Bowles  respecting 
the  claims  of  that  poet.     He  also  exerted  himself  to  promote 


the  improvement  of  his  native  town;  and  the  Royal  Id 
tion  of  Liverpool  owes  its  origin  to  him.  This  pleasing  and 
instructive  writer  and  amiable  and  excellent  man  survived  to  t 
good  old  age,  honoured  and  beloved  by  his  friends  and  fellow- 
citizens.  He  died  after  a  short  illness  in  1831,  in  his  seventy- 
ninth  year.  Three  of  his  sons — Henry,  Robert,  and  Thomas — 
have  secured  an  honourable  name  in  literature.  The  first-named, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  was  the  author  of  a  Life  of  his 
father,  and  of  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Lawyers  in  Lardner's  Cabinet 
Cyclopaedia.  Thomas  has  written  a  great  number  of  tales,  tours, 
and  translations. — J.  T. 

ROSCOMMON,  Wbntwobth  Dillox,  Earl  of,  was  the  son 
of  James  Dillon,  the  third  earl,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Wentworth, 
sister  to  the  earl  of  Stratford,  who  became  godfather  to  the  boy. 
The  father  having  been  a  convert  from  the  Romish  faith  was 
specially  obnoxious  to  some  of  the  fanatic  Irish,  and  when  the 
rebellion  broke  out  Strafford  had  his  godson  sent  to  Wentworth 
in  Yorkshire,  where  he  was  instructed  in  Latin  by  Dr.  Hall.  On 
Strafford's  impeachment  young  Dillon  was  sent  to  Caen  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  continued  his  studies  under  the  learned  Bochart. 
While  at  Caen,  being  about  ten  years  old,  he  is  said  to  have  had 
preternatural  intelligence  of  his  father's  death.  Aubrey  relates 
the  anecdote.  On  leaving  Caen  Roscommon  travelled  in  Italy, 
examining  its  antiquities  and  collecting  coins.  At  the  Restora- 
tion he  returned  to  England,  and  was  made  captain  of  the  band 
of  pensioners.  In  the  gay  court  of  Charles  II.  he  addicted  him- 
self to  gaming,  squandered  his  means,  and  became  engaged  in 
frequent  quarrels.  A  dispute  about  his  property  took  him  over 
to  Ireland,  where  he  was  made  captain  of  the  guards  by  the  duke 
of  Ormond.  He  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  from  an  attack 
made  on  him  in  the  streets  of  Dublin  by  three  ruffians,  as  he 
returned  by  night  from  the  gaming  table.  He  killed  one  of  his 
assailants,  while  another  was  disarmed  by  a  stranger,  who  proved 
to  be  a  disbanded  officer  in  great  poverty.  Roscommon  grate- 
fully gave  up  his  own  commission  to  this  worthy  gentleman,  having 
obtained  the  duke  of  Ormond's  consent.  Returning  to  London, 
he  was  made  master  of  the  horse  to  the  duchess  of  York,  and 
gave  up  much  of  his  time  and  attention  to  literature.  He  wrote 
a  rhymed  "  Essay  on  Translated  Verse,"  which  abounds  in  sen- 
sible remarks  well  expressed.  He  also  published  various  odes, 
prologues,  and  epilogues.  Refinement  of  language  and  smooth- 
ness of  versification  were  not  his  only  merits  at  a  time  when 
the  English  muse  was  sadly  debauched,  a  time  which  Pope  thus 
characterized — 

"  Unhappy  Dry  den!  in  all  Charles's  days 
Koscomrnon  only  boasts  unspotted  lays." 

The  earl  formed  a  project  for  a  society  like  that  of  the  Delia 
Cruscans  for  the  improvement  of  the  language,  but  the  reign  of 
James  II.  interfered  with  all  schemes  of  that  nature.  He  died 
in  1684,  repeating  on  his  deathbed  two  lines  of  his  own  version 
of  Dies  Iras  : — 

"My  God,  my  rather,  and  my  Friend, 
Do  not  forsake  me  in  my  end."  — It.  II. 

ROSE,  Geokge,  a  well  known  politician,  was  the  son  of  an 
episcopal  clergyman  at  Brechin  in  Forfarshire,  and  was  born 
therein  1744.  At  the  age  of  four  he  was  adopted  by  an  uncle, 
who  educated  and  sent  him  to  sea.  After  making  two  voyages 
to  the  East  Indies,  serving  in  the  Channel  as  a  midshipman,  and 
being  twice  wounded,  he  quitted  the  navy  in  17G2,  and  obtained 
a  clerkship  in  the  record  office.  He  was  introduced  to  a  circle 
of  influential  friends  by  his  countryman,  Alexander  Strachan,  ;,t 
whose  house  he  habitually  enjoyed  the  society  of  Hume,  Dr.  John- 
son, Armstrong,  and  other  men  of  letters.  His  good  manners,  his 
integrity,  and  remarkable  business  talents  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  earl  of  Marchmont,  the  chairman  of  the  lords'  committee 
forprinting  the  journals  of  the  house  and  the  rolls  of  parliaments 
1772,  who  found  that  Mr.  Rose  was  the  only  clerk  in  the  office  com- 
petent to  superintend  the  work.  The  earl  eventually  made  Mr. 
Rose  sole  executor  for  his  English  property,  and  bequeathed  to  him 
his  books  and  papers.  On  his  lordship's  recommendation,  too,  he 
was  in  1772,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  appointed  joint  keeper 
of  the  records  with  Mr.  Farrar,  at  whose  death  he  was  left  insole 
possession  of  the  office.  Four  years  afterwards  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  board  of  taxes,  a  situation  for  life.  He  was 
constantly  consulted  during  Lord  Rockingham's  short  admin- 
istration, and  when  Lord  Shelburne  became  premier  Rose  was 
appointed  secretary  to  the  treasury,  an  office  which  he  filled  from 
1782  to  1801,  excepting  during  an  interval  of  a  few  months. 
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At  this  stage  he  obtained  the  reversion  of  the  ofiice  of  clerk  of  the 
parliaments,  then  the  chief  object  of  his  ambition.  When  Mr. 
i'itt  became  prime  minister  Mr.  Rose  was  again  appointed  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  master  of 
the  pleas  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  a  permanent  office.  He  was 
at  this  juncture  returned  to  parliament  for  Launceston,  then  for 
Lymington,  and  ultimately  for  Christ  Church,  which  he  repre- 
sented during  the  greater  part  of  his  political  life.  He  went  out 
of  office  with  Mr.  Pitt  in  1801,  but  returned  with  him  in  1804, 
when  he  was  made  joint  paymaster-general  of  the  forces,  and 
vice-president  of  the  board  of  trade.  He  resigned  these  offices 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  1806,  but  in  the  following  year 
resumed  the  hitter  along  with  the  treasurership  of  the  navy, 
which  he  continued  to  hold  till  his  death  in  1818.  He  was 
offered  by  Mr.  Perceval,  but  declined,  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  with 
the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Mr.  Rose's  honours 
and  preferments  were  fairly  earned,  for  he  was  a  hard-working, 
intelligent,  and  conscientious  public  servant.  He  had  no  brilliant 
talents  or  powers  of  eloquence,  but  he  was  a  sagacious,  shrewd, 
upright,  eminently  practical,  and  most  useful  man  of  business, 
with  a  kind  and  generous  heart.  He  was  devotedly  attached  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  whose  minor  patronage  he  dispensed,  and  whose  con- 
fidence and  respect  he  enjoyed  to  the  last.  He  published  "  Ob- 
servations on  the  Historical  Work  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Charles 
James  Fox,"  &c. — a  treatise  which  was  criticized  with  merited 
severity  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
a  number  of  pamphlets  and  speeches.  Mr.  Rose  was  the  grand- 
father of  the  distinguished  General  Sir  Hugh  Rose. — (The 
Diaries  and  Coi-respondence  of  the  Rigid  Hon.  George  Rose,  &c, 
3  vols.  I860.)— J.  T. 

*ROSE,  Gustav,  a  younger  brother  of  Heinrich,  was  born  at 
Berlin  in  1798.  He  studied  mineralogy  and  chemistry  under 
Berzelius,  and  became  professor  of  mineralogy  at  the  university 
of  Berlin,  and  keeper  of  the  mineralogical  department  at  the 
Berlin  museum.  In  1828  he  accompanied  Humboldt  and  Ehren- 
berg,  on  their  scientific  expedition  to  Siberia  and  central  Asia. 
He  has  given  an  account  of  this  journey  in  a  work  entitled 
"Reise  nach  dem  Oural." — J.  W.  S. 

*  ROSE,  Heinrich,  probably  the  most  eminent  chemical 
analyst  who  has  yet  appeared,  was  born  in  Berlin  in  1795.  His 
grandfather  and  his  father  had  both  been  in  their  turns  distin- 
guished chemists,  so  that  the  family  furnishes  a  rare  instance  of 
hereditary  talent.  Rose  studied  pharmacy  in  the  public  labora- 
tory at  Dantzic,  and  afterwards  scientific  chemistry  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Berlin ;  at  that  of  Upsala,  under  the  direction  of  the 
great  Berzelius;  and  finally  at  Kiel.  In  1823  he  became  extra- 
ordinary professor  of  chemistry  at  the  university  of  Berlin,  and 
in  1835  was  promoted  to  the  chief  chemical  chair  there,  which 
he  still  fills.  To  give  a  detailed  account  of  his  researches  and 
discoveries,  would  be  in  fact  to  write  a  history  of  the  progress  of 
chemical  analysis  for  the  last  forty  years.  His  great  work  on 
chemical  analysis  has  gone  through  seven  editions  in  Germany, 
and  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Griffin  in  1831,  and 
Xormandy  in  1847,  and  into  French  by  Peligot. — J.  W.  S. 

ROSE,  Hugh  James,  a  learned  English  divine  and  miscel- 
laneous writer,  was  born  in  1795,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  gained  high  academical  honours, 
and  took  his  degree  in  1817.  He  entered  into  holy  orders  in 
flic  following  year,  and  became  curate  of  Uckfield  in  Surrey.  He 
was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Horsham  in  1821,  and  subse- 
quently became  in  succession  select  preacher  at  Cambridge 
(1825),  a  prebendary  of  Chichester,  christian  advocate  at  Cam- 
bridge (1829),  and  rector  of  Hadleigh  (1830).  He  exchanged 
this  living  in  1833  for  those  of  Fairsted  and  Weeley  in  Essex, 
and  the  latter  for  the  small  benefice  of  St.  Thomas',  Southwark, 
which  he  retained  till  his  death.  In  1833  he  was  appointed  to 
the  divinity  chair  in  the  university  of  Durham,  in  the  follow- 
ing year  was  nominated  domestic  chaplain  to  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  in  1836  was  elected  principal  of  King's  college, 
London.  He  died  at  Florence  in  1838  in  the  forty-third  year  of 
his  age.  Mr.  Rose  was  a  learned  and  zealous  clergyman,  and  an 
able  and  voluminous  writer.  Besides  a  large  number  of  sermons, 
lectures  on  divinity  and  controversial  discourses,  and  articles,  he 
was  the  author  of  "Remarks  on  Marsh's  Hora;  Pelasgica;; 
Inscriptiones  Gracae  Vetustissima?,"  &c.  He  prepared  new  edi- 
tions of  Parkhurst's  Greek  Lexicon,  andof  Middleton  on  the  Greek 
A '.tide.  He  was  editor  of  the  British  Magazine  and  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Metropolitan,  was  joint  editor  with  Archdeacon 


Lye  11  of  the  Theological  Library,  and  projected  the  Biographical 
Dictionary  which  bears  his  name. — J.  T. 

ROSELLINI,  Ippolito,  Cavaliere,  illustrator  of  Egyptian 
antiquities,  born  in  Pisa  on  13th  August,  1800 ;  died  4th  June, 
1843.  Being  the  son  of  a  merchant,  he  was  originally  designed 
for  commerce ;  but  having  become  imbued  with  antiquarian 
tastes  under  the  tutorship  of  the  learned  professor,  Padre  Battini, 
he  adopted  the  more  suitable  career  of  research  and  author- 
ship. Having  studied  in  the  university  of  Pisa,  and  made 
marked  progress  in  oriental  languages,  he  removed  to  Bologna, 
and  during  three  years  cultivated  the  same  branch  of  erudition 
under  the  marvellous  linguist  Giuseppe  Mezzofanti,  afterwards 
cardinal.  In  1823  he  published  "  La  fionda  di  David,"  a  dis- 
sertation elucidatory  of  the  Hebrew  biblical  text;  subsequently 
entered  upon  his  duties  as  oriental  professor  in  the  university 
of  Pisa,  and  contributed  papers  to  the  Pisan  Nuovo  Giornale 
<7e'  Letteraii  and  the  Florentine  Antologia.  In  1826  Rosellini 
published  "  II  sistema  geroglifico  di  Champollion  minore,  diehia- 
rato  ed  esposto  all'  intelligenza  di  tutti,"  which  gave  rise  to  an 
intimacy  between  himself  and  Champollion  only  broken  by  death. 
Together  they  inspected  the  Egyptian  treasures  preserved  in 
Italian  museums,  together  removed  to  Paris  to  prosecute  similar 
researches,  and  finally  Rosellini,  with  six  companions  on  behalf 
of  Tuscany,  joined  Champollion  and  five  comrades  commissioned 
by  France,  to  examine  ancient  monuments  in  their  native  Egypt. 
They  started  from  Toulon  in  1827,  and  returned  to  Europe  in 
1830.  To  Champollion  the  historical  monuments  were  assigned, 
to  Rosellini  the  civil  and  religious ;  but  the  former  dying  in 
March,  1832,  the  entire  charge  devolved  on  Rosellini.  It  was 
therefore  under  his  name  alone  that  the  voluminous  record  of 
their  joint  undertaking  appeared,  bearing  the  title  "  I  Monumenti 
dell'  Egitto  e  della  Nubia  disegnati  dalla  spedizione  scientifica- 
letteraria  Toscana  in  Egitto,  distribuiti  in  ordine  di  materie, 
interpretati  ed  illustrati  dal  Professore  Ippolito  Rosellini."  Nor 
was  the  survivor  unmindful  of  his  lost  friend's  reputation :  wit- 
ness his  "  Tributo  di  riconoscenza  e  d'amore  alia  memoria  di 
Champollion,"  printed  in  Pisa.  The  "  Elementa  lingua?  ^Egyp- 
tiaca?,  vulgo  Coptieae,  qua;  auditoribns  suis  in  patrio  Athena?o 
Pisano  tradebat  Hippolytus  Rosellinus,"  published  by  the  care 
of  Padre  Ungarelli,  contain  the  substance  of  a  course  of  lectures 
delivered  by  Rosellini  on  his  return  from  the  East.  In  1837  he 
was  appointed  librarian  to  the  Pisan  university;  and,  when  cer- 
tain reforms  were  carried  out  in  that  seat  of  learning,  he  was 
called  in  1840  to  the  chair  of  universal  history,  which  he 
occupied  until  his  death.  To  this  same  university  Rosellini 
bequeathed  his  collection  of  Egyptian  MSS.,  among  which  is 
found  an  uncompleted  "  Dizionario  Geroglifico"  (Dictionary  of 
Hieroglyphics),  containing  several  thousand  names.  The  draw- 
ings and  plates  he  had  no  power  to  dispose  of,  as  they  remained 
the  property  of  the  grand  duke. — C.  G.  R. 

ROSEN,  Fhiedrich  August,  the  famous  philologist,  was  born 
at  Hanover,  2nd  September,  1805.  After  passing  through  the 
gymnasium  at  Gottingen,  he  entered  the  university  of  Leipsic  in 
1822,  and  that  of  Berlin  in  1824,  devoting  his  attention  specially 
to  Sanscrit  under  Professor  Bopp.  On  taking  his  degree  in  1826 
he  published  his  "  Corporis  Radicum  Sanscritarum  Prolusio," 
enlarged  the  following  year  into  his  "Radices  Sanscrita:,"  Berlin, 
1827.  This  work  gave  great  promise  of  future  excellence.  The 
Semitic  languages  were  not  neglected  by  Rosen,  especially  Arabic 
and  Persic ;  and  he  prepared  for  publication  several  sections  of 
the  great  epic  poem  of  the  Persians,  the  Shah  Nahmah.  In 
1828  he  became  professor  of  oriental  languages  in  the  recently 
established  university  of  London,  now  called  University  college. 
The  connection  of  England  with  India  makes  Hindustani  a  neces- 
sary study  to  many  young  men,  and  Rosen  so  applied  himself  to 
it  as  soon  to  be  able  to  teach  it  with  acceptance.  Some  years 
afterwards  he  resigned  this  professorship,  but  accepted  one  of 
Sanscrit,  his  favourite  study.  He  was  also  secretary  to  the  Oriental 
Translation  Committee,  and  in  this  capacity,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Colebrooke,  he  published  the  Arabic  text  of  the  Algebra  of 
Mohammed  Ben  Musa,  with  an  English  translation  and  notes. 
He  was  also  honorary  foreign  secretary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
In  1830  he  published  his  "Rig  Vedaj  Specimen" — a  specimen 
showing  what  in  more  propitious  circumstances  he  could  achieve. 
He  revised  the  "Dictionary  of  Bengali,  Sanscrit  and  English," 
published  by  Sir  Graves  Houghton,  London,  1833-34.  He  com- 
piled also  the  Catalogus  Codicum  Manuscriptorum  Syriacorum  et 
Carshunicorum  in  Museo  Britannico.     For  this  purpose  he  had 


to  study  and  master  Syriac.  The  catalogue  was  published  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Forshall  after  Rosen's  death.  He  wrote  many  articles 
on  oriental  literature  in  the  Penny  Encylopsedia,  and  several 
reviews  in  the  Journal  of  Education.  In  1836  he  began  to  print 
the  Hymns  of  the  "  Rig  Veda,"  and  a  first  volume  was  nearly 
ready  for  publication  in  the  following  year,  when  he  died  sud- 
denly, 12th  September,  1 837,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age. 
His  premature  death  created  deep  sensation,  for  it  blasted  many 
hopes.  Rosen's  industry  and  erudition  were  only  equalled  by  his 
obliging  temper,  and  his  gentle  and  kind  disposition.  His  pas- 
time was  labour,  and  his  linguistic  acquirements  foreboded  emi- 
nence of  no  ordinary  kind.  But  the  blossom  had  scarcely  opened 
when  the  tree  perished.  The  book  which  his  death  interrupted 
was  published  by  the  Translation  Committee,  "IiigVeda  Sanhita, 
Liber  Primus,  Sanscrite  et  Latine,"  London,  4to,  1838. — J.  E. 

ROSENMULLER,  Ernst  Fkiedkich  Karl,  son  of 
Johann  Georg,  was  born  in  1768.  He  studied  at  Leipsic  under 
Morus,  Platner,  Beck,  and  others.  In  1795  he  was  chosen  extra- 
ordinary professor  of  Arabic,  and  in  1813  ordinary  professor  of 
oriental  literature  in  the  university  of  Leipsic,  and  he  spent  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life  in  this  situation.  He  was  a  more  pro- 
found and  accurate  scholar  than  his  father.  His  most  voluminous 
work  is  his  "  Scholia  in  Vetus  Testamentum,"  in  twenty-three 
volumes.  The  work  was  unfinished  at  his  death,  the  histo- 
rical books  from  Joshua  to  Esther  not  having  been  expounded. 
He  also  wrote  a  "  Handbuch  der  Biblischer  Alterthumskunde," 
in  four  volumes,  an  excellent  work;  "Institutiones  lingua? 
Arabics,"  a  clear  and  valuable  compend  on  the  basis  of  the 
Grammaire  of  De  Sacy;  and  Das  Alte  und  Neue  Morgenland,  in 
six  volumes,  1818-20;  and  "Analecta  Arabica,"  1826.  Rosen- 
miiller  died  on  the  17th  September,  1835.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  learning,  cultivated  taste,  continuous  industry,  and  vast 
acquirements.  His  "  Scholia "  are  often  prolix,  but  always 
worth  consultation.  Several  rationalistic  opinions  in  the  first 
edition  are  modified  or  abandoned  in  the  second.  There  is  an 
abridged  edition  of  the  "  Scholia  "  in  five  volumes,  executed  by 
Lechner  under  the  author's  superintendence. — J.  E. 

ROSENMtJLLER,  Johann  Georg,  distinguished  as  a  biblical 
scholar,  was  born  at  Ummerstadt  in  1736.  On  the  completion 
of  his  academic  and  theological  course  he  entered  the  ministry, 
and  in  1773  became  professor  of  divinity  in  the  university  of 
Erlangen.  After  holding  this  situation  with  credit,  he  removed 
to  Giessen,  and  in  1785  finally  settled  at  Leipsic.  His  "Scholia 
in  Novum  Testamentum,"  which  appeared  in  1801-8,  are  well 
known,  but  they  are  rather  easy  and  superficial,  having  neither 
depth  of  thought  nor  learning.  His  "  Historia  Interpretationis," 
Lipsia?,  1795-1814,  in  five  volumes,  is  a  far  better  production, 
and  evinces  sound  learning  and  no  small  industry.  He  published 
also  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  "Emendatior.es  ct  Supplementa 
ad  Novum  Testamentum,"'  1789;  and  a  volume  of  sermons  in 
1814.     He  died  in  1815.— J.  E. 

ROSS,  Alexander,  a  Scottish  poet,  was  the  son  of  a  small 
farmer  in  the  parish  of  Kincardine  O'Neill  in  Aberdeenshire, 
where  he  was  bom  in  1699.  He  was  educated  at  Marischal 
college,  Aberdeen,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.M.  He  was  for 
some  time  a  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir  William  Forbes  of  Craigie- 
var,  and  afterwards  successively  parish  schoolmaster  of  Aboyne, 
of  Laurencekirk,  and  finally  of  Lochee  in  Forfarshire,  where  he 
settled  in  1731,  and  remained  no  less  than  fifty-two  years.  The 
emoluments  of  his  office  did  not  exceed  £20  a  year,  exclusive  of 
a  small  glebe;  yet  on  this  scanty  income  the  worthy  man  con- 
trived to  support  a  wife  and  family  in  comfort  and  independence. 
Dr.  Beattie,  who  knew  Ross  well,  says  he  was  "  a  good-humoured, 
social,  happy  old  man,  modest  without  clownishness,  and  lively 
without  petulance."  Dr.  Irving  also  speaks  of  him  as  "a  man 
of  simple  manners,  of  a  religious  deportment,  and  assiduous  in 
discharging  the  duties  of  his  station."  He  died  in  1784.  Ross 
had  nearly  reached  the  patriarchal  age  of  threescore  and  ten 
before  he  became  an  author.  In  1768  he  published  his  "  Helen- 
ore,  or  Fortunate  Shepherdess" — a  poem  in  the  Scottish  dialect, 
which  has  taken  its  place  among  the  cottage  classics  in  the  north 
of  Scotland.  Ross  was  also  the  author  of  the  clever  and  de- 
Bcrvedly  popular  songs,  "The  Rock  and  the  Wee  Pickle  Tow," 
and  "Woo'd  and  Married  and  a'." — J.  T. 

ROSS,  Sir  James  Clark,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the 
royal  navy  of  Britain,  was  born  in  1800,  and  entered  the  navy 
at  the  age  of  twelve.  After  several  years  of  active  service  under 
his  uncle,  Captain  John  Ross,  in  the  Baltic  and  elsewhere,  he 


commenced  in  1818  his  long  and  varied  course  of  experience 
in  polar  navigation,  sailing  as  admiralty  midshipman  in  the 
Isabella,  fitted  out,  in  company  with  the  Alexander,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeking  the  north-west  passage. — (See  Ross,  John.) 
In  the  succeeding  expeditions  of  1819,  1821,  and  1824,  devoted 
to  the  same  object,  James  Ross  was  on  each  occasion  the  com- 
panion of  Parry,  sailing  in  the  first  of  that  navigator's  voyages 
in  the  Ilecla  (as  midshipman),  and  in  the  second  and  third  in 
the  Firry,  holding  on  the  last  occasion  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 
In  1827  he  again  accompanied  Parry,  in  that  officer's  endea- 
vours to  reach  the  North  Pole,  and  his  name  marks  the  furthest 
point  of  land  (off  the  extreme  north  of  Spitzbcrgen),  which  was 
seen  by  the  expedition. — (See  Parry,  Edward.)  On  his  return 
Ross  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander.  A  brief  period 
of  repose  followed,  succeeded  by  four  years  of  arduous  and  ter- 
rible experience.  In  1829  his  uncle,  Captain  John  Ross,  having 
obtained  through  private  munificence  the  means  of  making  a 
further  effort  in  pursuit  of  north-west  discovery,  Commander 
Ross  sailed  as  chief  officer  under  him,  in  the  Victory,  which  vessel 
was  ultimately  abandoned  in  the  ice.  This  expedition,  absent 
from  England  for  above  four  years,  owed  whatever  of  scientific 
value  attached  to  its  results  to  the  talent  and  enterprise  of 
James  Ross,  who  succeeded  in  fixing  the  place  of  the  North 
Magnetic  Pole,  and  planted  there  with  his  own  hands  a  staff 
bearing  the  British  flag  (lat.  70°  5',  long.  96°  46'  W.).  Ross 
was  rewarded  with  the  rank  of  captain  shortly  after  his  return, 
and  was  actively  employed  in  various  duties  during  the  next 
five  or  six  years,  one  amongst  them  being  the  making  a  voyage 
to  Baffin  Bay  in  the  winter  of  1836,  in  the  hope  of  carrying  relief 
to  some  missing  whale-ships.  The  chief  part  of  his  labours  during 
this  period,  however,  were  devoted  to  magnetic  observations  on 
the  coasts  of  Britain,  under  the  orders  of  the  admiralty.  The 
distinguishing  event  of  his  career  was  now  approaching.  It 
was  determined  by  the  British  government  to  send  a  scientific 
expedition  to  the  antarctic  seas,  and  James  Ross  was  appointed 
to  the  command.  The  expedition,  which  left  England  in  April, 
1839,  consisted  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror  (the  same  vessels 
with  which,  six  years  later,  Franklin  departed  on  his  last  and 
ill-fated  voyage),  Captain  Ross  himself  sailing  in  the  former. 
The  enterprise  was  in  the  highest  measure  successful.  During 
an  absence  of  four  years  from  England,  Ross  explored  large 
portions  of  the  antarctic  seas,  discovered  and  traced  for  above 
seven  hundred  miles  an  extensive  line  of  coast,  the  South  Vic- 
toria Land  of  our  maps,  between  the  70th  and  78th  parallels, 
and  penetrated  to  within  less  than  twelve  degrees  of  the  South 
Pole  (S.  lat.  78°  10').  James  Ross  has  thus  had  the  un- 
exampled good  fortune  to  attain  distinction  alike  within  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  northern  and  the  southern  poles,  and  has 
made  the  nearest  approach  attained  by  man  in  the  direction 
of  each.  The  place  of  the  South  Magnetic  Pole  was  approxi- 
mately determined  by  numerous  observations.  The  gold  medal 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London  was  awarded  to 
Ross  in  1841,  and  shortly  after  his  return  to  England,  in  1843, 
he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  A  narrative  of  the 
expedition,  from  his  own  pen,  appeared  in  1847.  One  further 
experience  of  polar  navigation  remained.  In  1848  Sir  James 
Ross  took  the  command  of  the  earliest  in  date  of  the  expeditions 
fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  aid  to  Franklin,  then 
already  absent  three  years  from  England. — (See  Franklin.)  It 
proved  unsuccessful,  as  did  so  many  of  the  like  efforts  made  during 
subsequent  years.  Ross  passed  a  winter  (1848-49)  at  Port 
Leopold,  in  N.  lat.  75°  50',  W.  long.  90°  20',  and,  with  the  aid 
of  his  officers,  obtained  many  important  accessions  to  geograph- 
ical knowledge  on  the  coasts  of  North  Somerset  and  Boothia 
peninsula.  His  ships,  the  Enterprise  and  Investigator,  were 
not  released  from  the  ice  until  near  the  end  of  August,  and  then 
only  for  an  interval  of  a  few  days,  when  they  became  completely 
inclosed  in  the  pack,  drifting  to  the  eastward  through  Barrow 
Strait,  and  were  carried  with  it  into  the  open  waters  of  Baffin 
Bay,  whence  they  ultimately  returned  to  England,  in  November, 
1849.  He  attained  the  rank  of  rear  admiral  in  1856,  and  died 
in  1862.— W.  H. 

ROSS,  Sir  John,  uncle  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1777 
at  Balsarroch,  in  the  county  of  Wigton,  Scotland.  He  entered 
the  royal  navy  of  Britain  when  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  thence 
to  his  death  in  1856  was,  with  rare  intervals,  engaged  in  active 
duties,  either  afloat  or  on  shore.  Few  officers,  indeed,  have  gone 
through  a  more  varied  course  of  experience.    Ross's  earlier  years 


on  ship-board  were  passed  alternately  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Baltic,  and  North  seas,  on  the  shores  of  Holland  and  Spain, 
and  the  British  coasts,  several  of  them  under  the  command 
of  Sir  James  Saumarez.  He  was  engaged  in  three  different 
actions  during  the  war.  In  1S18,  then  holding  the  rank  of 
commander,  Boss  was  intrusted  with  the  earliest  in  date  of  that 
series  of  expeditions  in  search  of  the  north-west  passage  which 
distinguish  the  naval  records  of  Britain  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  consisted  of  two  ships,  the  Isabella  and  the  .4  lexander, 
commanded  respectively  by  Ross  himself  and  Lieutenant  Parry; 
conjointly  witb  it  the  Dorothea  and  Trent,  under  Buchan  and 
Franklin,  sailed  to  the  Northern  seas. — (See  Buchan.)  The 
voyage  of  the  Isabella  and  Alexander  did  little  more  than  make 
the  circuit  of  Baffin  Bay,  and  verify  the  discoveries  of  Baffin  made 
two  centuries  before.  An  imaginary  barrier  of  mountains  stayed 
the  progress  of  the  ships  up  Lancaster  Sound,  and  they  returned 
home  in  the  autumn  of  the  year.  Boss  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  captain  on  his  return.  Above  ten  years  elapsed  before 
Boss  had  the  opportunity  of  any  further  enterprise  in  the  direc- 
tion of  arctic  search.  During  the  interval,  Parry  had  made  his 
series  of  memorable  voyages,  and  Lancaster  Sound,  upon  which 
Boss  had  in  1818  turned  his  back,  had  been  proved  to  constitute 
the  gateway  to  the  seas  that  wash  the  northern  shores  of  the 
American  continent.  Private  munificence  afforded  Captain  Ross 
the  opportunity  of  retrieving  his  tarnished  reputation. — (See 
Booth,  Felix.)  In  1829  he  sailed  in  command  of  the  Vic- 
tory, in  renewed  search  of  the  north-west  passage,  his  nephew, 
James  C.  Ross,  accompanying  him.  This  enterprise  forms  the 
distinguishing  event  of  Captain  Ross's  life.  The  voyagers  were 
absent  from  England  during  upwards  of  four  years  (May,  1829, 
to  October,  1833),  the  intervening  period  having  been  passed 
amidst  experience  of  the  perils  and  privations  that  belong  to  arctic 
research.  Proceeding  through  Baffin  Bay  and  Lancaster  Sound, 
and  down  Prince  Regent  Inlet,  the  Victor)/  had  become  frozen 
in  upon  the  eastern  shore  of  the  tract  of  land  named  Boothia 
Felix  by  Ross  (himself  its  discoverer),  and  the  winter  of  1829-30, 
was  passed  in  Felix  Harbour,  lat.  70°.  A  second  and  a  third 
winter — an  interval  of  a  few  days  alone  separating,  upon  each 
occasion,  the  long  and  dreary  seasons — were  passed  in  the  same 
vicinity,  and  at  length,  in  the  spring  of  1832,  it  was  necessary  to 
abandon  the  ship.  Dragging  their  boats  over  the  ice,  along  the 
western  shore  of  Boothia  Gulf  and  Prince  Regent  Inlet,  Ross  and 
his  companions  reached  Barrow  Strait,  but  were  ultimately  com- 
pelled to  pass  a  fourth  winter  upon  the  spot  known  as  Fury 
Beach  (on  the  shore  of  North  Somerset),  where  the  Fury  had 
been  abandoned  by  Parry  during  his  third  voyage.  In  August, 
1833,  the  sea  was  again  open,  and  they  succeeded  in  reaching 
Lancaster  Sound,  where  they  were  providentially  rescued  by  a 
whaling  vessel  which  was  at  the  time  lying-to  there.  This  vessel, 
by  one  of  the  most  marvellous  coincidences  upon  record,  was  the 
Isabella,  the  identical  ship  in  which  Ross  had  first  visited  the 
arctic  seas  in  1818.  In  her  Ross  and  his  adventurous  com- 
panions reached  home.  Meanwhile,  in  alarm  at  his  long  absence, 
an  expedition  had  been  sent  from  England  in  search  of  him. — 
(See  Back,  George.)  For  this  voyage,  in  respect  of  which 
it  is  only  justice  to  award  to  its  commander  the  credit  that  is 
due  to  unflinching  energy  and  determination,  regardless  of  per- 
sonal peril  or  hardship,  Ross  received  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
with  the  companionship  of  the  bath,  and  the  more  substantial 
reward  of  £5000,  on  recommendation  of  a  committee  of  the  house 
of  commons.  The  gold  medals  of  the  Geographical  Societies  of 
London  arid  Paris,  and  those  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  Sweden, 
Austria,  and  Denmark,  were  conferred  upon  him,  besides  many 
other  marks  of  distinction  from  public  bodies  at  home  and 
abroad.  From  1839  to  1845,  Sir  John  Ross  filled  the  post  of 
British  consul  at  Stockholm.  He  shared,  a  few  years  later,  in 
the  search  after  Franklin,  sailing  in  the  Felix  (fitted  out  by 
public  subscription),  which  left  England  in  the  spring  of  1850, 
and  passed  the  ensuing  winter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Com- 
wallis  island,  a  voyage  fruitless  of  any  important  results.  In 
July,  1850,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  and 
died  in  November,  1856.  Sir  John  Ross  was  twice  married,  and 
left  one  son.  Several  works,  besides  those  descriptive  of  his 
voyages  of  1818  and  1829,  proceeded  from  his  pen. — W.  H. 

ROSS,  Sin  William  Charles,  R.A.,  was  born  in  London, 
on  3rd  June,  1794.  Of  a  family  of  artists,  he  was  trained  to 
art  from  his  childhood,  and  was  thus  fitted  to  enter  the  Royal 
Academy  as  a  student  at  an  unusually  early  age.     In  1807  he 


gained  a  silver  medal  for  a  copy  of  his  uncle  Anker  Smith's 
engraving  of  the  Death  of  Wat  Tyler;  in  the  four  succeeding 
years  gained  the  society's  silver  medal  for  drawings  and  minia- 
tures, and  in  1817  their  gold  medal  for  an  original  painting. 
His  early  ambition  was  to  become  a  historical  paintei*  but  he 
in  good  time  discovered  that  his  strength  lay  in  miniature ;  and 
he  did  not  again  essay  "the  grand  style"  till  1843,  when  he 
obtained  a  prize  of  £100  at  the  cartoon  competition  for  a  large 
cartoon  of  "  The  Angel  Raphael  discoursing  with  Adam."  As 
a  miniature  painter  he  was  perhaps  the  most  successful  of  his 
time.  He  had  already  obtained  the  foremost  place  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  fashionable  world,  when  he  was  appointed  in  1837 
miniature  painter  to  the  queen.  The  following  year  he  was  elected 
A.R.A.,  in  1843  R.A.,  and  a  few  months  later  was  knighted. 
In  all,  his  miniatures  exceed  two  thousand  in  number,  and  include 
a  large  proportion  of  the  aristocracy  as  well  as  the  court.  They 
are  brilliant  in  colour,  refined  in  style,  well  drawn,  tasteful  in 
arrangement,  and  highly  finished  in  execution ;  and  they  are 
generally  considered  to  be  good  likenesses.  He  died  January 
20,  1860.  In  the  following  April  his  miniatures  were  collected 
for  exhibition  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts. — J.  T-e. 

*  ROSSE,  William  Parsons,  Earl  of,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent practical  astronomers  of  the  present  time,  was  born  on 
the  17th  of  June,  1800.  During  the  lifetime  of  his  father  until 
1841,  he  was  known  as  Lord  Oxmantown.  He  was  educated  at 
the  university  of  Oxford.  From  1821  till  1834  he  was  member 
of  parliament  for  King's  County,  in  which  his  family  seat  stands. 
In  1831  he  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  he  was  for 
several  years  president  of  that  body.  He  has  been  an  Irish 
representative  peer  since  1845,  and  is  a  knight  of  Saint  Patrick, 
and  received  the  decoration  of  the  legion  of  honour.  By  great 
ingenuity,  scientific  skill,  and  practical  knowledge  of  metallurgy 
and  mechanics,  combined  with  patient  industry,  he  has  brought 
the  art  of  making  the  metallic  specula  of  reflecting  telescopes 
to  a  degree  of  perfection  before  unknown  ;  and  has  made  such 
specula  of  unprecedented  size.  His  great  telescope  of  six  feet 
in  diameter  and  fifty-six  feet  in  length,  is  famous  over  the  world, 
and  has  been  the  means  of  making  extraordinary  discoveries  as 
to  the  structure  of  objects  in  the  remoter  regions  of  the  heavens. 
Descriptions  of  the  processes  followed  by  him  in  making  specula, 
and  of  the  results  obtained  by  their  use,  may  be  found  in  various 
volumes  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  since  1840 :  and  an 
animated  description  of  a  visit  to  the  observatory  and  an  exami- 
nation of  the  moon  as  seen  in  the  great  speculum,  was  given  by 
Dr.  R.  Robinson  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  He  was  elected 
vice-chancellor  of  the  university  of  Dublin  on  the  12th  of 
November,  1862.— W.  J.  M.  R. 

ROSSI,  John  Charles  Felix,  R.A.,  a  distinguished  Eng- 
lish sculptor,  was  born  of  an  Italian  father,  at  Nottingham,  in 
1762,  and  learnt  his  art  from  a  sculptor  of  the  name  of  Lucatella. 
After  making  some  considerable  progress  in  Nottingham,  Rossi 
repaired  to  London,  and  entered  as  a  student  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  where  in  1784  he  gained  the  gold  medal,  and  was 
sent  accordingly  in  1785  to  complete  his  stndies  at  Rome,  where 
he  remained  until  1788.  He  returned  to  England,  became  a 
member  of  the  Academy  in  1802,  was  appointed  sculptor  to  the 
prince  regent,  and  employed  on  the  works  for  Buckingham 
palace ;  he  was  also  sculptor  to  William  IV.  He  was  twice 
married,  and  had  eight  children  by  each  wife.  He  died  Febru- 
ary 21,  1839,  having  been  very  little  employed  the  latter  years 
of  his  life.  Rossi's  chief  works  are  his  monuments  in  St-  Paul's 
cathedral,  where  he  executed  several,  of  which  the  most  success- 
ful are  those  to  the  Marquis  Cornwallis,  in  the  nave;  Lord 
Heathfield  and  Captain  Faulkner,  R.N.,  in  the  south  transept; 
and  Lord  Rodney  in  the  north  transept.  The  figures  of  these 
monuments  are  of  a  manly  and  vigorous  character.  His  fancy 
works  are  not  remarkable. — R.  N.  W. 

ROSSI,  Luigi  or  Aloigi,  a  musician,  was  born  at  Naples 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  lived  at  Rome  in  1620, 
and  is  mentioned  as  still  active  in  his  art  in  a  letter  dated  1640. 
Too  little  is  known  of  the  history  of  this  remarkably  gifted  man, 
and  far  too  little  of  his  works  ;  of  these,  a  large  number  of  manu- 
script cantatas  are  preserved  in  the  British  museum,  and  some 
others,  together  with  some  motets,  in  Christ  Church  library, 
Oxford.  Rossi  is  noted  as  having  advanced  secular  music  by 
the  composition  of  his  cantatas — a  class  of  music  comprising 
rhythmical  melody  and  recitative,  and  constituting  a  dramatic 
scene  for  a  single  voice,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  earliest 


writers.  His  beautiful  aria  "  Ah  Rendimi,"  familiar  in  our 
concert  rooms,  is  so  prodigiously  in  advance  of  the  period  when 
ft  wan  produced,  as  to  make  one  question  its  authenticity.  He 
is  censured  for  having  introduced  florid  divisions  into  vocal 
writing,  and  praised  on  the  other  hand  for  the  pure  counterpoint 
in  his  sacred  music.  A  portion  of  an  oratorio  by  Rossi  is  extant, 
"  Giuseppe  figlio  di  Giacobbe." — G.  A.  M. 

ROSSI.     See  Sai.viati. 

*  ROSSINI,  Gioacciiimo,  the  musician,  was  bom  at  Pesaro 
in  the  Papal  States,  February  29,  1792.     His  father  was  a  horn- 

■  attached  to  an  itinerant  company,  and  his  mother  sang  the 
of  seconda  donna  in  the  same  troupe.  It  is  stated  that 
a  boy,  Rossini  played  second  horn  to  his  father ;  a  better 

authority  declares,  that  in  1799  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition 
_ -lo  Tesei  at  Bologna,  from  whom  certainly,  sooner  or  later, 
he  learned  singing  and  the  pianoforte;  and  that  he  used  to  earn 
a  trifle  by  assisting  in  the  service  at  different  churches,  when  his 
fine  voice  always  won  admiration.  He  left  Bologna  in  August, 
180C,  to  officiate  as  maestro  in  the  company  with  which  his 
parents  travelled;  his  duty  being  to  teach  the  chorus  and  the 
principal  singers,  and  to  accompany  the  recitative  on  the  piano- 
forte in  public.  In  March,  1807,  he  entered  the  Lyceum  of 
Bologna,  and  there  became  a  pupil  for  composition  of  Padre  S. 
Mattel.  He  revolted  against  the  contrapuntal  exercises  of  this 
,  having  no  inclination  to  write  for  the  church,  and  believ- 
ing that  such  studies  would  avail  him  nothing  in  composing  for 
the  theatre,  which  was  his  sole  ambition.     It  is  to  his  examina- 

■  the  symphonies  and  masses  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  that 
he  ascribes  his  knowledge  of  practical  composition.     His  first 

lions  were  six  violin  quartets,  which  were  printed  without 
his  sanction,  and  gave  little  token  of  the  power  he  afterwards 

ped;  a  symphony  for  full  orchestra;  and  a  cantata,  "H 

i  d'Armonia,"  which  was  given  in  the  Lyceum,  in  August, 
1808.     During  the  next  year  he  wrote  but  did  not  produce  his 

ipera,  "Demetrio  e  Polibio."  He  was  befriended  by  the 
noble  family  of  Perticari,  through  whose  interest  he  was  enabled 
to  bring  out  a  one  act  opera,  "  La  Cambiale  di  Matrimonio,"  in 
the  autumn  of  1810,  at  Venice.  This  was  favourably  received; 
but  "  L'Equivoco  Stravagante"  was  unsuccessfully  given  at  Bo- 
logna, a  year  later.  After  this,  Rossini  went  to  Rome  to  produce 
Lis  Demetrio,  which  some  say  be  recomposed  for  the  occasion, 
and  he  wrote  there  a  cantata,  "Didone  abbandonata,"  for  Mom- 
belli,  the  principal  singer  in  that  opera.  In  the  carnival  of  1812, 
"  LTnganno  felice''  was  produced  at  Venice  with  more  decided 
and  continuous  success  than  anything  he  had  yet  written.  He 
n  lit  then  to  Ferrara  to  produce  a  serious  opera,  "Giro  in 
Babilonia,"  during  Lent ;  returning  to  Venice,  be  gave  there  in 
the  spring  season,  "  La  Scala  di  Seta,"  and  in  the  autumn, 
"  L"Occasione  fa  il  Ladro ;"  and  "  La  Pietra  del  Paragone"  was 
performed  at  Milan  in  the  autumn.  He  began  in  1813  with 
"  II  Figlio  per  Azzardo,"  at  Venice  ;  and  this  was  followed  during 
the  same  carnival  season  by  "Tancredi."  Hitherto  Rossini  had 
proved  his  rare  facility,  but  had  done  little  to  extend  his  reputa- 
tion beyond  his  own  country,  and  nothing  to  give  permanence  to 
his  fame.  This  opera,  however,  was  not  only  a  turning  point  in 
the  composer's  career,  but  the  commencement  of  a  new  epoch 
in  dramatic  music;  in  it  the  power  of  his  genius  fully  proved 
itself,  and  the  world  recognized  the  evidence  with  a  cordiality 
that  has  never  been  exceeded.  Public  enthusiasm  was  unbounded 
in  the  reception  of  the  work,  and  from  that  time  the  specialities 
ot  Rossini's  style  engrafted  themselves  upon  the  writings  of  all 
musicians,  who  had  not  sufficient  individuality  and  independ- 
ence to  resist  his  forcible  influence.  "  LTtaliana  in  Algeri"  was 
given  also  at  Venice,  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year ;  and 
"Aureliano  in  Palmira,"  at  Milan,  in  the  carnival  of  1814. 
He  composed  "  Egle  e  Irene,"  a  cantata,  during  this  year;  and 
"  II  Turco  in  Italia,"  in  the  same  city,  in  the  autumn ;  and 
"Sigismonde"  was  then  given  at  Venice.  He  now  entered 
into  an  engagement  with  Barbaja,  the  manager  of  the  theatre 
at  S.  Carlo  at  Naples,  for  a  salary  equivalent  to  £480,  to  com- 
pose for  him  two  operas  every  year,  and  to  officiate  as  musical 
director  at  his  theatre.  Barbaja  was  also  at  the  head  of  La 
Scala  at  Milan,  and  of  the  imperial  opera  at  Vienna,  and  thus 
had  tbreefuld  opportunity  of  bringing  forward  these  composi- 
tions; but  Rossini  seems  not  to  have  been  bound  by  the  contract 
to  write  for  him  alone,  as  is  shown  by  his  many  productions  at 
theatres  not  under  Barbaja's  control.  "  Elisabetta  d'Regina  Ing- 
hilterra"  introduced  him  to  the  Neapolitan  public  in  the  autumn 


of  1815.  He  had  to  produce  during  the  carnival  of  1816, 
operas  at  two  theatres  in  Rime;  "Torvaldo  e  Dorlisca"  and  "II 
Barbiere  di  Seviglia."  There  was  great  difficulty  in  choosing  a 
libretto  for  the  second ;  and  so,  as  the  time  approached  for  its 
production,  he  was  asked  to  reset  the  Barbiere,  Paesiello's  com- 
position of  which  was  now  a  favourite  with  the  Roman  public. 
Rossini,  wrote  to  ask  Paesiello's  permission  before  he  would 
appropriate  this  subject,  and  received  a  cold  answer.  He  still 
delayed  his  task ;  he  was  accordingly  placed  under  arrest  by  the 
management ;  and  in  this  predicament  composed  his  masterpiece, 
as  some  say,  in  ten  days,  and  as  others  aver,  in  a  fortnight.  The 
public  would  not  listen  to  Rossini's  opera  on  the  first  night,  and 
hooted  him  from  his  post  in  the  orchestra.  On  the  second  per- 
formance, however,  the  music  was  heard,  and  its  beauties  struck 
every  listener  with  delight ;  and  Rossini,  who  fearing  again  to 
pass  through  the  fiery  ordeal,  had  absented  himself  from  the 
theatre,  was  relieved  from  his  anxiety  as  to  the  reception  of  his 
work  by  the  acclamations  of  the  mob,  who  surrounded  his  lodg- 
ing and  proclaimed  his  triumph.  This  was  the  opera  which  first 
introduced  Rossini  to  an  English  audience,  it  being  performed 
in  London  in  1817,  for  the  first  appearance  of  Garcia,  who  was 
the  original  Almamiua.  "La  Gazzetta,"  was  written  for  Naples 
in  the  summer  of  181G,  and  in  the  ensuing  autumn  "  Otello" 
also  was  produced  there.  This  opera  is  notable  in  the  history  of 
the  art  as  being  the  first  in  which  the  parlante  recitative  is 
entirely  discarded,  and  the  accompaniment  of  the  full  orchestra 
is  employed  to  enforce  the  vocal  declamation  throughout — a 
resource  which  has  been  abused  in  later  productions,  but  em- 
ployed as  Rossini  employs  it,  is  infinitely  valuable  to  dramatic 
effect.  The  cantata  of  "  Teti  e  Peleo,"  was  performed  likewise 
at  Naples,  in  celebration  of  the  marriage  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri. 
"La  Cenerentola"  was  written  for  the  theatre  at  Rome  where 
the  Barbiere  had  been  played,  and  it  was  performed  in  the  cor- 
responding season  of  1817.  Another  of  the  composer's  happiest 
efforts,  '"  La  Gazza  Ladra,"  was  produced  at  Milan  in  the  spring 
with  triumphant  success;  bufArmida,"  given  at  Naples  in  the 
autumn,  was  coldly  received.  "  Adelaida  di  Borgogna"  was 
given  at  Rome  in  the  carnival  of  1818;  "  Adina,  ossia  il  Califfo 
Bagdad"  was  then  written  for  and  played  at  Lisbon;  "  Mose-  in 
Egitto"  was  produced  at  Naples  during  Lent;  and  "  Ricciardo 
e  Zoraide"  in  the  autumn.  During  the  first  season  of  the  per- 
formance of  "  Mose,"  though  the  opera  pleased  throughout,  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  with  which  it  concluded,  was  always 
received  with  laughter,  and  thus  imperilled  the  permanence  of 
the  work  upon  the  stage.  In  the  ensuing  season  the  popular 
prayer  was  inserted  in  this  situation,  and  its  impressive  effect 
gave  due  solemnity  to  the  close  of  the  opera.  In  the  Lent  of 
1819  "Ermione"  was  produced  at  Naples;  "Odoardo  e  Cris- 
tina"  was  given  at  Venice  in  the  spring.  Rossini  then  wrote  a 
cantata  in  honour  of  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  Francis  II.  to 
Naples,  and  another  to  celebrate  the  fete  day  of  the  Neapolitan 
king.  In  the  autumn  he  brought  out,  also  at  Naples,  "  La  Donna 
del  Lago."  A  mass  composed  for  performance  in  the  same  city,  is 
likewise  said  to  have  been  written  in  this  year.  In  1820,  his 
only  productions  were  "Bianca  e  Falicro,"  at  Milan,  and  "  Mao- 
mctto  Secondo,"  at  Naples,  both  given  during  the  carnival  season. 
In  1821,  he  wrote  "  Matilda  di  Shabran"  for  Venice  in  the  car- 
nival season,  and  a  cantata,  "La  Riconoscenza,"  for  his  own 
benefit  at  Naples,  in  December.  During  the  carnival  of  1822  he 
produced  "  Zelmira"  at  Naples.  He  was  then  sent  by  Barbaja 
to  direct  the  opera  at  Vienna;  on  his  way  thither  he  stayed  at 
Bologna ;  where  he  married  Mademoiselle  Colbran,  who  pos- 
sessed a  large  property  near  the  town,  and  who  had  been  the 
prima  donna  at  S.  Carlo  in  Naples  during  the  period  of  Rossini:s 
direction.  The  season  at  Vienna  was  opened  with  the  German 
version  of  "  Cenerentola,"  which  the  composer  chose  to  conduct, 
previously  to  introducing  the  Italian  company,  with  the  idea 
of  ingratiating  himself  in  the  favour  of  the  Austrians;  but  he 
needed  no  such  ingratiation  with  a  public  predisposed  to  welcome 
him.  On  his  return  to  Italy  he  wrote  "  II  vero  Omaggio,"  a 
cantata  in  honour  of  the  emperor's  visit  to  Verona.  His  engage- 
ment with  Barbaja  having  expired,  he  considered  that  he  had 
the  power  to  dispose  of  the  right  of  performing  "  Zelmira"  at 
Venice;  but  this  opera  having  been  written  during  that  engage- 
ment, the  Neapolitan  manager  claimed  an  exclusive  property  in 
it,  and  while  Rossini  contracted  for  its  production  at  one  theatre, 
Barbaja  authorized  its  being  brought  out  at  another,  and  a  law- 
suit was  the  consequence,  in  which  the  latter  being  successful, 
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Rossini  became  personally  very  unpopular  in  Venice.  Having 
engaged  to  write  a  new  opera  for  the  carnival,  he  brought  instead 
his  "  Maometto  II.,"  with  but  some  slight  alterations,  which  had 
been  indifferently  received  on  its  first  performance;  and  the 
Venetians,  thinking  themselves  insulted  by  the  offer  of  an  old 
failure  when  they  expected  a  new  work,  would  not  allow  the 
representation  to  proceed.  Rossini  made  his  peace,  however,  with 
the  people  of  Venice  by  the  production  of  "  Semiramide"  during 
the  carnival  of  1823.  He  was  now  offered  a  most  lucrative 
engagement  to  come  to  London  with  his  wife,  where  she  was  to 
sing,  and  he  was  to  direct  the  opera  and  produce  a  new  work, 
at  the  Kong's  theatre.  After  a  short  stay  in  Paris,  he  arrived  in 
this  country  at  the  opening  of  the  opera  season  in  January,  1824. 
Madame  Rossini  made  here  a  decided  failure  ;  the  promised  new 
opera  was  never  written  ;  and  ll  Zelmira"' — the  only  work,  not 
already  known  here,  that  was  given — did  not  please ;  but  never- 
theless he  received  such  munificent  payment  for  conducting  and 
singing  at  private  concerts,  and  he  had  so  many  engagements  of 
this  kind,  that  he  amassed  an  enormous  sum  during  his  residence 
of  but  a  few  months  in  England.  He  returned  to  Pans,  where 
he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Italian  opera,  with  the  condition 
that  he  should  compose  for  that  theatre,  and  write  operas  in  the 
French  language  for  the  Academie  Royale.  The  favour  in  which 
he  was  held  by  the  minister,  prevented  his  being  compelled  to 
fulfil  these  duties.  Thus,  he  produced  nothing  until  the  corona- 
tion of  Charles  X.  in  the  summer  of  1825,  when  he  brought  out 
an  occasional  piece,  "  H  Viaggio  a  Reims,"  which,  from  its  nature, 
could  have  but  a  temporary  success.  He  brought  out  "  Le  Siege 
de  Corinthe,"  in  October,  1826 ;  this  was  the  "  Maometto  II." 
which  had  failed  at  Xaples  and  been  rejected  at  Venice,  adapted 
to  a  new  libretto  with  some  few  additions,  and  with  new  recita- 
tive to  appropriate  it  to  the  altered  story.  The  Parisians  greeted 
this  opera  with  enthusiasm,  which  must  not,  however,  be  wholly 
ascribed  to  their  admiration  of  Rossini  or  their  love  of  the  music ; 
the  struggles  of  the  Greeks  and  Turks  excited  at  this  time  the 
deepest  sympathy,  and  the  transfer  of  the  action  of  the  opera  to 
the  scene  of  general  interest,  and  the  insertion  of  many  allusions 
to  the  subject  which  engrossed  popular  feeling,  gave  a  political 
character  to  the  work,  which  not  a  little  contributed  to  its  success. 
Another  adaptation  from  one  of  his  Italian  operas  ("Mose"),  with 
modifications  to  fit  it  for  the  French  stage,  was  "  Moise,"  which 
was  given  in  1827.  "  Le  Comte  Ory,"  given  in  1828,  though  it 
incorporated  a  greater  part  of  the  "  Viaggio,"  had  more  preten- 
sions to  be  considered  a  new  work  than  the  two  preceding.  At 
last  Rossini  was  induced  seriously  to  apply  himself  to  the  com- 
position of  a  new  opera,  and  at  this  he  worked  with  greater  care 
than  he  had  ever  bestowed  upon  another,  and  the  pains  of  this 
labour  were  not  in  vain ;  "  Guillaume  Tell,"  the  most  earnest 
composition  of  Rossini,  was  brought  out  in  August,  1829.  The 
badness  of  the  adaptation  of  Schiller's  tragedy,  which  consti- 
tutes the  libretto  of  this  opera,  was  eminently  injurious  to  its 
original  success;  and  even  now,  when  the  merit  of  the  music 
has  forced  the  work  upon  the  admiration  of  the  world,  this 
militates  in  a  great  degree  against  its  stage  effect.  "Guillaume 
Tell"  had,  chiefly  from  this  cause,  a  reverential  rather  than  a 
brilliant  reception  when  it  first  appeared,  but  it  has  grown  in 
general  esteem  from  that  time  till  now.  Rossini"s  indolent  dis- 
position, rendered  him  most  unfit  for  the  office  he  held  at  the 
head  of  the  Theatre  Italien,  and  this  establishment  had  conse- 
quently sunk  into  the  worst  possible  condition ;  the  minister's 
favour  could  no  longer  screen  him  from  the  censure  he  incurred, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  appointment;  but  on  his  retire- 
ment he  was  instituted  intendant  general  de  la  musique  du  roi, 
and  inspecteur-general  de  chant  en  France,  with  a  salary  of 
twenty  thousand  francs.  These  sinecures  imposed  no  duty  upon 
him ;  but  it  was  understood  when  he  accepted  them,  that  he 
was  to  compose  from  time  to  time  for  the  French  opera,  retain- 
ing, however,  the  right  to  his  author's  fees  from  the  theatre, 
and  his  indemnification  from  the  publisher.  The  revolution  of 
1830  annulled  his  appointments,  but  it  was  a  condition  in  these 
that,  should  they  be  discontinued,  he  was  to  receive  a  pension 
of  six  thousand  francs;  and  the  fact  of  his  engagement  having 
been  signed  by  Charles  X.,  which  gave  this  the  nature  of  a 
personal  liability  of  the  ex-king,  enabled  Rossini  to  enforce  his 
claim.  The  legal  process  by  which  he  substantiated  his  right 
to  the  pension  lasted  for  six  years;  and  during  this  time  he 
inhabited  a  mean  lodging,  and  pretended  that  he  was  reduced 
to  the  utmost  necessity  by  the  incertitude  of  his  pending  suit, 


although  the  large  fortune  he  had  accumulated  yielded  him  a 
princely  income.  Further  than  this,  he  had  interest  to  obtain 
the  grant  of  the  patent  of  the  Italian  opera,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  that  establishment  was  therefore  obliged  to  accept  him 
as  a  partner,  which  proved  another  source  of  revenue  to  him. 
He  set  the  "Stabat  Mater"  for  a  monastery  near  Madrid,  ill 
1832  ;  nine  years  later  he  sold  this  work  to  his  Paris  publisher, 
and  it  was  in  the  season  of  1841-42  first  publicly  performed, 
being  given  at  the  Theatre  Italien.  Shortly  after  the  close  of 
his  lawsuit  in  1836,  Rossini  returned  to  Italy,  and  took  up  his 
residence  at  Bologna ;  and  from  that  time  till  the  present,  with 
the  exception  of  some  occasional  visits  of  a  few  months  to  Paris, 
he  has  lived  in  his  native  country.  The  "  Soirees  Musicales" 
(a  collection  of  songs  and  duets,  published  before  he  left  Paris), 
"  La  Fede,"  "  La  Speranza,"  and  "  La  Carita"  (three  choruses 
for  female  voices,  with  pianoforte  accompaniment,  published  in 
1844),  and  some  pianoforte  pieces  (played  by  Thalberg  at  his 
London  concerts  in  1862)  are  the  only  compositions  of  Rossini, 
besides  those  which  have  been  named,  that  have  come  before  the 
world.  He  has,  however,  during  these  thirty  years  of  retirement, 
occasionally  written:  and  a  cantata  on  the  subject  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  is  a  production  of  this  period.  Rossini's  very  important 
influence  upon  music  was  wholly  exercised  during  the  thirteen 
years  of  his  labours  as  a  composer  in  Italy.  This  is  to  be 
observed  in  the  writings  of  his  imitators,  but  its  indirect  effect  is 
to  be  traced  further  than  in  such  appropriation  of  style  and  form 
as  is  exemplified  in  the  productions  of  these  composers,  and  has 
indeed  greatly  modified  the  character  of  the  lyric  drama. 

ROSSLYN,  Earl  of.     See  Wedderburx. 

ROSSO.     See  Pr.niATiccio. 

ROTHENHAMER.     See  Rottenhajijier. 

ROTHERHAM,  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  York  and  Lord- 
chancellor  of  England,  "  sometimes,"  say  the  Messrs.  Cooper 
in  their  Athena?  Cantabrigienses  (the  memoir  given  in  which 
we  follow),  "  for  a  reason  which  does  not  distinctly  appear,  called 
Scot,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Rotheram,  Knight,  and  Alice  his  wife, 
was  born  at  Rotherham  in  Yorkshire  on  the  feast  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, 1423."  He  was  educated  in  his  native  town  and  at 
King's  college,  Cambridge,  of  which,  one  of  the  original  fellows, 
lie  was  afterwards  so  great  a  benefactor.  After  receiving  various 
ecclesiastical  preferments,  he  became  chaplain  to  Edward  IV., 
secretary  of  state,  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  in  1468  bishop  of 
Rochester,  and  was  employed  on  embassies  abroad.  In  1474 
he  was  appointed  lord-chancellor,  and  in  1480  archbishop  of 
York.  He  was  one  of  the  executors  of  Edward  IV.,  and  suf- 
fered a  brief  imprisonment  in  the  TowTer  from  Richard  III., 
after  which  he  retired  from  official  life.  He  died  at  Cawood  in 
1500.  Among  his  many  benefactions  the  best  remembered  are 
those  to  Lincoln  college,  Oxford — so  great  that  he  w-as  considered 
its  second  founder,  endowing  it  with  revenues  by  which  the 
fellowships  were  increased  from  seven  to  twelve,  finishing  the 
buildings,  and  giving  it  a  code  of  statutes. — F.  E. 

ROTHSAY,  Duke  of:  one  of  the  titles  of  the  eldest  son  of  the 
reigning  sovereign  of  Great  Britain.  The  first  who  bore  this 
title  was  Prince  David,  eldest  son  of  Robert  III.,  on  whom  it  was 
conferred  on  the  28th  of  April,  1398,  being  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  the  ducal  dignity  into  Scotland.  This  unfortunate  prince 
was  born  in  1378.  His  handsome  person,  winning  manners,  and 
elegant  accomplishments,  made  him  a  great  favourite  with  the 
people;  while  Ins  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  age,  and 
the  sagacity  and  energy  which  he  manifested  on  various  occasions 
gave  high  promise  of  future  usefulness.  But  his  good  qualities 
were  unfortunately  marred  by  his  violent  passions,  love  of  pleasure, 
and  fondness  for  dissipated  company.  He  was  not  without 
ambition,  however;  and  supported  by  his  mother  and  a  strong 
party  of  the  nobles,  he  compelled  his  uncle  Albany,  to  resign  the 
office  of  governor  of  the  kingdom,  which  the  parliament  imme- 
diately conferred  on  the  prince  himself.  Rothsay  had  been 
affianced  to  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  March,  but  Albany  and 
the  earl  of  Douglas  contrived  to  set  aside  the  agreement,  and  to 
get  the  daughter  of  Douglas  preferred  in  her  stead.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  the  prince  proved  a  negligent  and  unfaithful 
husband,  and  became  more  profligate  and  reckless  than  ever. 
His  crafty  uncle  urged  upon  the  aged  king  the  necessity  of  placing 
his  son  under  restraint,  and  induced  him  to  issue  an  order  for  his 
temporary  confinement.  Rothsay  was  accordingly  arrested  near 
St.  Andrews,  conveyed  in  a  most  ignominious  manner  to  the 
royal  palace  of  Falkland,  and  thrust  into  a  dungeon,  where  he 
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soon  after  died,  it  was  generally  believed  of  starvation,  27th 
March,  1402.  The  ill-fated  prince  was  in  his  twenty-fourth 
year  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  titles  have  ever  since  been 
invested  in  the  eldest  son  and  heir-apparent  of  the  sovereign. — 
(See  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Fair  Maid  of  Perth.)— 3.  T. 

ROTHSCHILD,  the  great  monetary  house  of,  was  founded 
l.v  Mates  Anselm  Rothschild,  born  of  humble  Jewish 
Origin  in  1713,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine.  Losing  his  father 
at  the  age  of  eleven,  and  having  received  some  schooling  at  Fiirth, 
he  was  placed  in  a  counting-house  at  Frankfort,  from  which  he 
removed  to  a  large  exchange-broker's  at  Hanover.  Returning 
to  Frankfort,  he  married  and  started  on  his  own  account  as  a 
money-changer  and  exchange-broker,  with  the  slender  capital 
which  he  had  accumulated  by  thrift  and  industry.  Steadily 
rising  in  the  world,  he  became  the  financial  agent  of  the  land- 
grave, afterwards  elector  of  Hesse-Cassel,  who,  when  forced  to 
fly  from  his  states  in  1806,  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  placed  his 
money,  some  six  or  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  in  Roths- 
child's hands,  where  it  did  not  fail  to  fructify.  Mayer  Anselm 
died  in  1812,  leaving  ten  children,  five  of  them  sons,  born  in  the 
following  order: — Anselm,  1773;  Solomon,  1774;  Nathan 
Mater,  1777;  Charles,  1788 ;  and  James,  1792.  Anselm 
remained  at  Frankfort,  while  Solomon  resided  chiefly  at  Vienna ; 
Nathan  Mayer  settled  in  Fngland,  Charles  at  Naples,  and  James 
at  Taris.  By  their  combined  operations,  and  with  agencies  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  they  became  the  chiefs  of  European  finance. 
Of  the  five  sons  of  Anselm  only  one  now  survives — the  head  of 
the  house  in  Paris,  Baron  James  de  Rothschild,  who,  like  his 
brothers,  was  ennobled  by  the  emperor  of  Austria.  Though  not 
the  eldest  son,  the  leader  of  the  operations  of  the  house  of  Roths- 
child after  the  death  of  the  founder  was  Nathan  Mayer.  The 
following  conversational  autobiography  of  Nathan  Mayer  was 
given  by  him  to  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  at  a  dinner 
at  Hain  House,  in  February,  1824,  and  is  chronicled  in  Sir 
Thomas'  published  memoirs. — "Rothschild  told  us  his  life  and 
adventures.  He  was  the  third  son  of  the  banker  at  Frankfort. 
There  was  not  room  enough  for  us  in  that  city.  I  dealt  in  English 
goods.  One  great  trader  came  there  who  had  the  market  to 
himself;  he  was  quite  the  great  man,  and  did  us  a  favour 
if  he  sold  us  goods.  Somehow  I  offended  him,  and  he  refused 
to  show  me  his  patterns.  This  was  on  a  Tuesday.  I  said 
to  my  father,  '  I  will  go  to  England.'  I  could  speak  nothing 
but  German.  On  the  Thursday  I  started.  The  nearer  I  got  to 
England  the  cheaper  goods  were.  As  soon  as  I  got  to  Man- 
chester I  laid  out  all  my  money ;  things  were  so  cheap,  and  I 
made  good  profits.  I  soon  found  that  there  were  three  profits, 
the  raw  material,  the  dyeing,  and  the  manufacturing.  I  said  to 
the  manufacturer,  '  I  will  supply  you  with  material  and  dye, 
and  you  will  supply  me  with  manufactured  goods ;'  so  I  got  three 
profits  instead  of  one,  and  I  could  sell  goods  cheaper  than  any- 
body. In  a  short  time  I  made  my  £20,000  into  £60,000.  .  . 
Another  advantage  I  had ;  I  was  an  off-hand  man.  When  I 
was  settled  in  London  the  East  India  Company  had  £800,000 
worth  of  gold  to  sell.  I  went  to  the  sale  and  bought  it  all. 
I  knew  the  duke  of  Wellington,  then  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
and  commanding  in  Portugal,  must  have  it.  The  government 
sent  for  me  and  said  they  must  have  it.  When  they  had 
got  it  they  did  not  know  how  to  get  it  to  Portugal.  I  under- 
took all  that,  and  I  sent  it  through  France  ;  and  that  was  the 
best  business  I  ever  did."  By  his  large  loan  contracts,  and  still 
more  perhaps  by  his  dealings  in  bullion,  Rothschild  became  the 
leading  capitalist  of  the  world.  He  united  caution  with  boldness. 
He  would  never  speculate  in  loans,  either  with  Spain  or  her 
revolted  colonies  in  America,  and  refrained  from  joining  any  of 
the  joint-stock  companies  of  his  time,  with  a  single  and  success- 
ful exception.  He  was  honourable  and  liberal  in  his  commercial 
dealings,  and  munificent  in  his  charities.  The  title  of  baron, 
conferred  on  him  by  the  emperor  of  Austria  in  1822,  he  never 
used.  He  died  during  a  visit  to  Frankfort,  on  the  29th  Sep- 
tember, 1822,  leaving  a  colossal  fortune.  Of  his  four  sons,  the 
eldest,  *  Baron  Lionel  Nathan  de  Rothschild,  was  born  in 
London  in  1808,  and  was  educated  at  Giittingen.  He  is  the 
head  of  the  firm,  and  a  deputy-lieutenant  of  London.  He  was 
first  elected  in  1847  one  of  the  members  for  London,  and 
re-elected  on  four  successive  occasions,  but  was  not  allowed  to 
take  his  seat  until  July,  1858,  when  he  was  enabled  by  the  house 
of  commons  to  omit  in  the  oath  the  words  "  on  the  true  faith  of 
a  christian,"  to  which  as  a  Jew  he  objected.     The  second  son, 


*  Sir  Anthony  Rothschild,  born  in  1810,  was  created  a 
baronet  in  1846,  and  in  1858  appointed  Austrian  consul-general 
in  London.  The  third  son,  *  Baron  Mayer  de  Rothschild, 
born  in  1818,  and  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  has 
since  1859  represented  Hythe  in  the  house  of  commons. — F.  E. 

ROTTECK,  Earl  yon,  a  distinguished  German  historian 
and  political  character,  was  born  at  Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau, 
18th  of  July,  1775,  where  his  father  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
medical  faculty.  He  received  a  careful  education,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  law  and  history  in  the  university  of  his 
native  town.  Here  he  obtained  in  1798  the  chair  of  history, 
which  twenty  years  later  he  exchanged  for  that  of  politics.  Both 
as  a  teacher  and  as  a  writer  he  professed  most  liberal  principles, 
and  these  he  stoutly  defended  in  the  Baden  diet,  in  which  from 
the  year  1819  he  sat  for  his  university.  He  even  originated  a 
periodical,  Der  Freisinnige,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
cause  of  constitutionalism.  By  these  endeavours,  however,  he 
became  so  obnoxious  to  government,  that  in  1832  he  was  removed 
from  office,  and  for  the  space  of  five  years  was  forbidden  to  edit 
any  periodical.  This  raised  him  to  the  height  of  popularity ; 
addresses,  testimonials,  and  civic  crowns  were  showered  upon  him 
from  all  parts  of  Germany.  He  was  chosen  mayor  of  Freiburg, 
but  was  rejected  by  government,  and  on  his  immediate  re-election 
voluntarily  declined  the  honour,  in  order  to  avoid  disturbances. 
He  died  November  26, 1840,  and  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  by  his  fellow-citizens,  which  was  afterwards  removed  by 
government,  but  has  lately  been  replaced.  His  fame  as  a  histo- 
rian he  chiefly  owes  to  his  "  Universal  History,"  9  vols.,  which 
has  gone  through  upwards  of  twenty  editions,  and  has  been  con- 
tinued and  abridged  by  different  writers.  The  "  Staats-Lexicon," 
15  vols.,  which  he  edited  conjointly  with  his  friend  Welcker, 
enjoys  an  equal  share  of  popularity.  Besides  these  two  standard 
works  he  published  handbooks  of  political  economy  and  political 
science,  a  "Statistical  and  Historical  Account  of  the  Peninsula,'' 
and  other  works  of  less  merit. — K.  E. 

ROTTEXHAMMER,  Johann,  was  born  at  Munich  in  1564, 
and  was  first  instructed  by  a  painter  of  the  name  of  Donauer; 
he  then  visited  Italy,  studying  in  Rome  and  in  Venice.  In  the 
latter  place  he  married ;  and  here  he  painted  on  the  large  scale 
of  the  Venetian  painters,  imitating  Tintoretto,  then  still  living; 
but  this  scale  of  work  was  not  congenial  with  his  tastes,  and  he 
eventually  devoted  himself  to  painting  small  pictures  on  copper, 
in  which  he  was  very  successful.  These  small  pictures  were 
often  enriched  by  landscape  backgrounds,  introduced  by  Jan 
Breughel  or  Paul  Brill.  Rottenhammer  also  sometimes  inserted 
figures  in  the  landscapes  of  those  masters.  His  subjects  are 
generally  from  classical  mythology,  but  he  occasionally  painted 
also  small  religious  pieces.  There  are  good  and  bad  pictures  by 
this  painter;  for  he  was  a  man  of  very  extravagant  habits,  and 
he  was  occasionally  obliged  to  work  for  very  small  remuneration 
for  the  dealers.  Both  the  Elector-palatine  John  William  and  the 
Emperor  Rudolph  II.  were  good  patrons  of  Rottenhammer,  and 
he  sometimes  received  large  prices  from  them.  He,  however, 
squandered  his  money  as  fast  as  he  made  it,  and  died  very  poor 
in  1622,  at  Augsburg,  where  he  latterly  resided.  He  is  well 
represented  in  the  galleries  of  Munich  and  Vienna. — (Sandrart, 
Aceademia  Todesea,  &c.) — R.  N.  W. 

ROUBLLIAC,  Louis  Francois,  a  very  distinguished  French 
sculptor,  remarkable  for  the  elaborate  and  minute  character  of 
his  execution,  was  bora  at  Lyons  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  came  early  to  this  country,  and  here 
earned  his  great  reputation.  Roubiliac  was  first  employed  by  a 
maker  of  monuments,  of  the  name  of  Carter.  While  acting  as 
journeyman  to  this  master,  he  found  a  pocket-book  at  Vauxhall, 
containing  a  considerable  sum  of  money;  this  book  he  advertised, 
and  thus  enabled  its  owner,  Sir  Edward  Walpole,  to  recover  it. 
From  this  time  Sir  Edward  became  the  warm  patron  of  Roubiliac, 
and  so  advanced  his  fortunes  as  to  enable  him  soon  to  supplant 
even  Rysbrach  in  the  public  favour,  which  he  uninterruptedly 
enjoyed  for  about  five  and  twenty  years.  He  died  on  the  11th 
of  January,  1762,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin's, 
where  he  had  resided.  Dallaway  has  twenty-eight  works  by 
Roubiliac,  including  busts.  The  principal  of  these  are,  a  statue 
of  Handel,  formerly  in  Vauxhall  gardens;  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
Trinity  college  chapel,  Cambridge;  the  monuments  of  Sir  Peter 
Warren,  the  duke  of  Argyle,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Nightingale, 
in  Westminster  abbey ;  Bishop  Hough,  in  Worcester  cathedral ; 
and  the  well  known  statue  of  Shakspeare,  executed  for  Garrick 


in  175S,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Boubiliac  was  a  sort 
of  Denuer  among  sculptors.  What  strikes  most  people  first 
in  seeing  his  works,  is  the  unusual  minuteness  of  their  finish, 
and  this^is  their  great  feature.  They  are,  however,  always  well 
modelled,  and  have  other  excellent  qualities;  but  the  singular 
wonder  excited  by  their  finish  is  evidently  what  the  sculptor 
aimed  at.  The  Death,  in  the  Nightingale  monument,  in  West- 
minster abbey,  is  to  the  majoiity  of  visitors  the  most  notable 
object  contained  there. — (Walpole,  Anecdotes  of  Pointing,  &c; 
Smith.  NoJlekena  and  Ma  7¥wes0 — I:-  N.  W. 

BOUGET   DE  LTSLE  or  LILLE.     See  LTsle,  Joseph 

Boi  BET  DE. 

ROUS  or  ROUSE,  Francis,  a  zealous  member  of  the  Long 
parliament,  was  born  at  Halton  in  Cornwall  in  1579,  of  an 
ancient  Devonshire  family  of  knightly  rank,  and  was  educated 
at  Broadgate  hall  (now  Pembroke  college),  Oxford,  where  he  took 
his  degree.  Applying  himself  afterwards  to  the  study  of  law, 
he  was  elected  to  serve  for  Truro  in  several  parliaments  in  the 
of  James  and  Charles  I.  He  was  early  associated  with 
Mr.  Pym,  between  whom  and  the  author,  as  Rous  himself  tells 
us  in  the  "  Mannduction"  to  his  "Treatises  and  Meditations  " 
published  in  1657,  "  were  interwoven  many  bands  of  alliance, 
coeducation,  and  intimate  conversation."  Several  of  the  pieces 
contained  in  that  curious  volume  were  written  during  the  evil 
times  of  Laud's  ascendancy,  but  remained  unprinted  owing  to 
••  the  episcopal  tyranny  assuming  to  itself  a  monopoly  of  divinity, 
and  withholding  licensing,  until  the  awe  of  the  parliament  pre- 
vailed upon  that  tyranny."  One  of  these  treatises,  which  are 
all  written  in  the  quaintest  and  crabbedest  style  of  the  time,  is 
entitled  "  Diseases  of  the  Times,  attended  by  their  Remedies;" 
another,  "  Oil  of  Scorpions:  the  miseries  of  these  times  turned 
into  medicines  and  curing  themselves."  In  1640  he  sat  for 
Truro  in  the  Long  parliament,  where  he  took  a  zealous  and 
active  part  against  the  king  and  the  bishops.  In  1643  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Westminster  assembly,  and  was  made 
provost  of  Eton  college  in  the  room  of  the  royalist  Dr.  Richard 
Stewart.  This  place,  including  a  college-lease  which  was  assigned 
to  him,  was  worth  £1400  a  year.  His  learning  was  unequal  to 
such  a  position,  and  he  was  nicknamed  by  the  royalists  "  the 
old  illiterate  Jew  of  Eton."  He  executed  a  metrical  version  of 
the  Psalms,  which  was  ordered  by  the  house  of  commons  to  be 
printed ;  and  which,  though  differing  materially  from  the  version 
still  in  use  among  the  presbyterian  churches  of  the  three  king- 
doms, was  unquestionably  the  basis  of  that  version.  In  the 
preface  he  professes  to  have  avoided,  on  the  one  hand,  all  "  poeti- 
cal painting,  as  casting  lightness  upon  the  divine  gravity  of 
those  spiritual  songs;"  and  on  the  other  side,  "  a  rude  and  coarse 
handling,  care  being  taken  for  a  smooth  currence  and  fit  cadence." 
He  sat  in  the  different  parliaments  called  by  Cromwell,  and  was 
a  fervent  supporter  of  his  usurpation,  for  which  he  was  rewarded 
with  a  seat  in  his  highness'  privy  council,  and  a  place  in  the 
house  of  lords  in  1657.  He  was  also  a  leading  member  of  the 
board  of  "  triers,"  for  the  examination  and  licensing  of  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry,  as  well  as  a  commissioner  for  the  county 
of  Cornwall,  "for  the  ejection  of  scandalous  and  ignorant  minis- 
ters." He  died  at  Acton,  7th  of  January,  1659,  and  was  buried 
with  great  pomp  in  the  chapel  of  Eton  college.  He  founded 
three  fellowships  in  Pembroke  college,  and  bequeathed  other 
property  to  pious  uses.  His  writings  were  numerous,  and  are 
enumerated  by  Wood  in  the  Athene  Oxonienses;  but  neither 
his  written  nor  his  spoken  eloquence  added  much  to  the  credit 
of  the  public  cause  which  he  espoused. — P.  L. 

ROUSSEAU,  Jean  Baptiste,  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year 
1670.  He  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  who  gave  him  a  good 
education.  At  an  early  age  he  began  to  make  verses.  In  1688 
lie  accompanied  as  page  the  French  ambassador  to  Denmark ; 
then,  as  secretary,  Marshal  Tallard  to  London.  On  his  return 
he  obtained  a  situation  in  the  department  of  finance.  Accused 
of  writing  some  satirical  poems  which  offended  numerous  and 
notable  persons,  he  tried,  in  order  to  clear  himself,  to  render 
suspected  those  whom  he  knew  to  be  innocent.  For  this  dis- 
fhl  conduct,  which  was  unfortunately  by  no  means  excep- 
tional in  his  career,  he  was  in  1712  banished  "from  France.  He 
lived  in  Switzerland ;  then  for  a  season  at  Vienna,  having  been 
introduced  to  Prince  Eugene;  then  at  Brussels;  and  then  in 
England.  Through  the  intercession  of  patrons  and  friends  the 
of  banishment  was  revoked,  though  not  in  terms  com- 
plete enough  to  flatter  liousseau's  vanity.     He  declined,  there- 


fore, to  avail  himself  of  the  revocation.  Nevertheless,  he  went 
in  disguise  to  Paris  in  1738.  Having,  after  a  year  or  two, 
again  sought  Brussels,  he  died  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
city  on  the  17th  March,  1741.  Rousseau  was  long  one  of  the 
most  famous  French  poets,  though  he  wrote  what  is  unreadable 
to  every  one  but  a  Frenchman.  It  is  singular  that  while  the 
French  of  the  eighteenth  century  proclaimed  him  the  greatest 
lyrical  genius  of  France,  and  perhaps  of  the  world,  a  French 
critic  of  our  own  day  has  pronounced  him  to  be  the  least  lyrical 
of  all  poets  at  the  least  lyrical  of  all  epochs.  Rousseau 
pretended  to  write  sacred  poems,  but  he  was  more  at  home 
in  licentious  epigrams.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that,  though 
destitute  of  inspiration,  he  gave  a  harmony  and  a  finish  to  the 
French  ode  which  it  had  not  formerly  possessed. — W.  M-l. 

ROUSSEAU,  Jean-Jacques,  was  born  at  Geneva  on  the  29th 
of  June,  1712.  He  was  the  son  of  a  watchmaker,  a  man  excel- 
lently educated,  of  great  sense  and  intelligence,  and  of  a  vigorous, 
joyous,  and  honourable  character.  Rousseau's  mother  died  in 
giving  birth  to  him.  She  was  a  gifted  woman,  had  the  faculty 
of  improvisation,  and  her  son,  in  his  more  genial  moods,  was 
fond  of  repeating  verses  which  she  had  made.  A  sister  of 
Rousseau  the  elder  bestowed  on  the  motherless  child  a  tenderness 
altogether  maternal,  and  in  her  old  age  Rousseau  gratefully, 
generously,  succoured  her.  As  soon  as  Rousseau  had  learned  to 
read,  romances  became  his  principal  amusement;  but  they  were 
equally  to  the  taste  of  his  father,  and  the  boy  and  the  man 
were  in  the  habit  of  perusing  them  together,  especially  when 
the  latter  was  at  work.  Rousseau  strikingly  resembled  his 
mother.  The  father  often  asked  the  son  to  speak  of  the  wife — 
the  mother — so  deeply  mourned ;  and  then  father  and  son  wept 
together.  If  romances  were  the  food  of  Rousseau's  imagination, 
and  saddest,  sweetest  speech  about  his  buried  mother,  the  food 
of  his  heart,  Plutarch,  after  a  while  became  the  food  of  his  soul, 
and  lie  sometimes  said  that  there  was  a  time  when  he  knew 
the  streets  of  Athens  better  than  those  of  Geneva.  Rousseau's 
father  had  a  quarrel  with  a  military  officer  belonging  to  one  of 
the  chief  patrician  families.  In  consequence  thereof  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  native  city.  He  was  nearly  a  hundred  years 
old  when  he  died.  A  brother  of  Rousseau  had  gone,  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  to  push  his  fortune  in  the  Indies ;  he  was  never 
more  heard  of.  Rousseau  had  once  himself,  in  his  youth,  the 
opportunity  of  going  to  the  Indies,  and  he  regretted  that  he  had 
not  embraced  it.  Rousseau's  education  was  eminently  that  of 
circumstances  ;  his  mind  had  been  enriched  with  many  impres- 
sions and  ideas,  but  it  had  not  been  moulded  and  chastened  by 
discipline.  Music  seems  to  have  been  the  only  thing  which 
he  had  regularly  learned;  and  music  was  more  for  him  than  a 
pleasure — it  was  to  furnish  him  for  many  years  with  the  chief 
means  of  support.  First  an  apprentice  to  a  notary,  and  then  to 
an  engraver,  Rousseau  did  not  apply  himself  diligently  to  either 
occupation,  and  at  last,  when  about  fifteen,  he  ran  away.  From 
that  hour  he  was  a  wanderer.  The  puritanism  of  Geneva  had 
passed  into  Rousseau's  nature,  and  not  higher  without  were  the 
mountain  peaks  on  which  he  had  so  often  gazed  than  the  great 
men  of  Plutarch  within,  on  whom  he  had  so  often  meditated. 
But  his  immediate  experiences  fell  far  below  his  memories,  his 
darings,  and  his  dreams.  Whosoever  hath  read  the  most  eloquent, 
the  most  enchanting,  but  in  parts  the  most  repulsive  book  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  "  The  Confessions  of  Rousseau,"  is  familiar 
with  his  early  adventures.  He  found  at  Annecy  a  protector  in 
Madame  de  Warens,  a  woman  as  frail  as  she  was  generous. 
She  first  turned  him  into  her  lover,  and  then  procured  for  him  a, 
situation  at  Turin.  But  he  soon  again  seized  the  pilgrim's  staff, 
and  we  sometimes  find  him  in  Lombardy,  sometimes  in  France, 
sometimes  in  Switzerland,  sometimes  at  Venice,  and  sometimes 
anew  in  Savoy ;  and,  always  vagabond,  he  is  by  turns  lackey, 
seminarist,  tutor,  teacher  of  music,  secretary  of  embassy.  To 
improve  his  morals,  which  Madame  de  Warens  had  enfeebled, 
and  evil  communications  in  Italy  had  endangered,  he  turned 
catholic.  In  1745,  having  fixed  his  abode  in  Paris  where  he  had 
several  times  already  been,  he  took  as  companion  of  his  house- 
hold, Therese  Levasseur,  a  woman  about  nine  years  younger  than 
Rousseau,  and  who  survived  till  1801.  Rousseau  treated  this 
vile,  vulgar,  ignorant  creature  as  servant,  as  mistress,  as  wife, 
according  to  convenience  or  caprice.  The  children  that  were 
the  fruit  of  the  unfortunate  union  Rousseau  sent  to  the  foundling 
hospital,  a  step  which  no  one  in  after  years  more  warmly  con- 
demned than  himself.     Though  Rousseau  ascribed  his  power  as 
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n  writer  to  bis  truthfulness  as  a  man,  be  was 

famous  he  bad  studied  literary  art  with  persistency  and  care. 
Bacine,  Voltaire,  Cicero,  Horace,  Tacitus,  were  Lis  teachers;  but 
Virgil  was  pre-eminently  his  model  He  tried  also  to  cultivate 
his  mind  afresh  by  history,  by  philosophy,  by  mathematics.  The 
academy  at  Dijon  offered  9  prize  for  a  dissertation  on  the  influence 
of  the  arts  and  ci<  aces  on  morality.  Bouaseau  was  the  suc- 
cessful competitor.  This  essay,  in  which  he  denonno  d  the  arts 
and  sciences  as  fatal  to  virtue,  was  published,  The  paradox 
startled  the  world  less  than  the  brilliancy  andenei 
it  was  propounded  and  advocated,  The  revelation  thai  France 
had  acquired  one  real  writer  more,  was  perhaps  less  Budden  and 
overwhelming  to  hosts  of  admiring  readers  than  to  B 

himself.     Bat  the  n lenl  glory  for  B 

i  to.  Rousseau's  furs  were  often  imaginary,  bat  unless  he 
had  had  many  real,  Bousseau  could  nev.-r  have  dreaded  imaginary 
foes.  The  author,  gifted  and  renowned,  was  envied:  the  man, 
honest  and  earnest,  was  hated.  Rousseau  obtained  a  second  prize 
from  the  academy  at  Dijon  for  his  discourse  on  inequality  among 
men,  which  excited  deeper  attention  and  provoked  stormier  criti- 
BJam  than  even  the  dissertation   on  the  arts  and  scicin  ■ 

the  tumult,  alike  of  danger  and  of  admiration,  lie  took  a 
journey  to  Geneva,  and  formally  returned  to  the  faith  of  his 
protestant  fathers.  Besoming  his  residence  in  France,  the  hap- 
piest, the  most  glorious  years  of  his  life  then  followed.  Madame 
D'Epinay  built  for  him  in  1755  that  hermitage  in  the  valley  of 
Montmorency,  which  enabled  Rousseau  to  indulge  so  many  of 
hi-  Loi  e  for  botanizing.     From  this  paradise 

n  was  driven  by  the   malice  of  Grimm,  whom,  h 
when  Grimm  was  young  and  friendless,  Rousseau  had  intra 
to  his  literary  friends  at    Paris.     Three  of  Rousseau's  principal 

the  "  Xoiivelle  Heloise,"  the  "  Con t rat  Social,''  the 
"Emile,"  came  in  rapid  succession.  The  "  Emile"  incited  the 
parliament  of  Paris  to  an  act  of  foolish  bigotry.  Along  with  the 
condemnation  of  the  book,  the  imprisonment  of  Rousseau  was 
decreed.  Rousseau  sought,  in  1762,  an  asylum  in  Switzerland. 
Lord  Keith,  elder  brother  of  the  famous  Field-marshal  Keith, 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Hocbkirchen,  was  governor  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Neufch&tel.  In  this  canton,  with  Lord  Keith's  protec- 
tion and  friendship,  Bousseau  enjoyed  for  several  years  t! 
he  so  much  needed.      But  the  bigoted  clergy  maddened   the 

ignorant  peasantry  against  him,  and  at  the  end  of  1765  he 
entered  that  France  where  he  had  so  many  anient  worshippers, 
but  so  few  real  friends,  ami  where  the  order  for  his  apprehension 

ill  in  force.  David  Home  was  then  at  Paris.  Bousseau's 
misfortunes  kindled  Hume's  commiseration.     Home  invited  the 

Bee  philosopher  to  accompany  him  to  England.  Rousseau 
accepted,  and  in  passing  through  Paris  was  the  object  of  the 
people's  marvelling  homage.  Bousseau's  sojourn  in  England  was 
the  most  singular  episode  in  his  episodical  life.  The  two  friends 
soon  quarreled,  and  Rousseau  renounced  a  pension  of  a  hundred 
guineas  a  year,  which  the  king  of  England  had  bestowed  upon 
him.  Hume  had  been  generous  to  Rousseau,  but  after  the  foolish 
dispute,  tie-  blame  of  which  most  perhaps  mainly  fall  on  Rous- 
seau, Home  did  not  show  himself  magnanimous;  for  lie  knew 
Rousseau's  diseased  susceptibilities,  and  ought  to  have  pardoned 
his  childish  resentments.  Probably  the  wretched  woman  with 
whom  Rousseau  lived  was  the  cause  of  this  and  of  many  more  of 
BoOBBean's  embroilments;  for  a  main  grievance  which  Rousseau 
complained  of  was,  that  Hume  refused  to  sit  at  the  same  table 
with  Therese.  Again  the  fugitive  had  to  seek  a  home  which, 
on  abandoning  that  England  he  had  always  disliked  i 
France  he  had  always  passionately  loved,  was  opened  to  him  in 
the  chateau  of  tin-  Prince  de  Conti.  From  1770  till  1778  bis 
abode  was  Paris.  In  the  fourth  story  of  the  Rue  Pl&trieVe  he 
and  tin  unworthy  Therese  occupied  small  apartments.  Here  he 
displayed  the  simplicity  and  the  self-denial,  if  not  always  the 
her.  II-  row  at  half-past  live,  oopied  music 
till  seven,  then  breakfasted.  During  breakfast  he  aire 
paper  the  plants  which  he  had  gathered  the  day  before. 
breakfast  till  dinner  he  again  copied  music.     At  half-past  twelve 

led;  at  half-past  one  he  went  to  a  coffee-hou^o.  lb' then 
walked  into  the  country  to  herborize,  returning  before  the  even- 
ing had  completely  closed  in.  In  the  very  hottest  weather  he 
carried,  when  walking,  his  hat  under  his  arm,  thinking  that  the 
direct  action  of  the  sun  on  his  naked  head  was  beneficial  to  his 
health.  Exactly  at  half-past  nine  he  went  to  bed.  In  rainy 
weather  he  never  went  out.     He  was  exceedingly  temperate,  and 
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bis  habjta  wei  lantioally  regular. 

expressive,  and  the  ruddj 

■  idly  when  anythii 
height,  had  a  good  constitution,  and  I 
considerable  distances  without   I  | 

■  nonville  at  t 

the  Marquis  de  Girardin.     On  tin-  6th  July 'hath  p 
J  ■ 
?     I  iid  he  die  sod  leal]  i  I 
contradictory  statements  are  we  to  belli 

!   published  till  after  his  death.      He  both  v 

music,  aid  could  compose  tolerable  music.     His  "Devin  Du 

."  of  which  the  words  and  tie-  :u:-  wen  both  from  !.. 

was  long  immensely  popular.     I. 

in  great  things,  wasjost  as  often  mi-n-pn  -■  oted  in  smai 
instance,  that  Armenian  dress,  at  which  peoj  I 
worn   for  the  sake  of  singularity,  but   en   a< 

to  which  Boosseau  had  long  been  subject      1. 
might,  without  in,  be  called  the  - 

as  the  greatest  prophet  of  tie-  eighteenth  centory, even  it  I 
not  been  that  century's  most  eloquent  writer.      lie 
of  poetry  though  scorning  the   bonds 

politics  and  of  education.      Wh   | 
noble  or  positive  in  the  American  and  tin-  I  lotions 

He  erred  as  often  in  his  creed  as  in  his  conduct ;  but 
in   an  age  of  mockery  and   scepticism  truth  could  have  had  00 
more  valiant  champion,  and  charity  can  forgive  all  his  BU 
if  he  had  not  been  an  incomparable  genius. — \V.  M— L 

SOUTH,  Mabtim  Joseph,  D.D.,  president  of  Ms 
college,  Oxford,  was  born  on  the  loth  of  Septeml  er,  1755, 
was  the  son  of  the  Bev.  Peter  Routh  of  South  Elmhan  . 
Beccles,  Suffolk.     After  having  been  educated  under  his  father, 
young  Routh  matriculated  -is  a  batler  at  Queen's  col 
in  .May,  1770.     Bat  in  July.  1771.  he  eras  dated  a  d 
the  college  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen.     Having  I 

B.A.,  la-  became  a  fellow  in  1776,  and  a  tew  month-  lab 

his  degree  of  M. A.    In  1781  he  was  a; 

he  filled  also  the  offices  of  junior  dean  of  arts,  and  of  - 

proctor  of  the  university.       He]  ;>    ;:    17-- 

years  later  he  was  elected  one  of  the  college  bursars,  and  in 

17:il  was  appointed  president   of  Magdalen,  on  tl 

tion  of  Dr.  Home,  bishop  of  Norwich.      In    1810   be   I 

of  Tylchurst,   near  Heading.      Dr.   Eolith's  first  Lit 
work  was  an  edition  of  the  Euthyden 

8vo,  1781;  "which."  say-  Dr.  Parr,  "the  tir.-t  scholars  on  the 
continent  have  praised,  which  CI  .  which 

even  Bichard  Porson  endures."     In  181  i  Dr.  Booth  ; 
the  first  two  volumes  of  "  Beliquise  Sacra';  sive  auetorum  jam 
perditonim  secundi  tertiirmc  sxculi  post  Christum  natal 
supersunt," &c.    "No such  work.''  E  rj  -  Dr.  Parr,  "  has  a;  ; 
in  England  for  a  century."     The  third  volume  was  published  in 
1815.   In  1823  Dr.  Booth  edited  Bishop  Bur 
own  Life  and  'limes.    An  improved  edition  of  the  work  a; 
in  188S.      In  1846  he  published  four  volumes  of  a  new  edition 
of  the   "Beliqniaa  Sacra',"  to  which  he  added  a   fifth   i. 
In  1820,  at   the  ripe  age  of  sixty-five,  lie  married  Eliza 

■k,  near  Tyl 
lie  died  22nd  December.  1854,  in  his  hundredth  j 
been  the  contemporary  of  at  least  tin- 

Dr.  Booth,  along  with  the  profound  learning,  had  the 
courteous  manners  and  conversational  powers  of  ti. 
A  great  scholar  who  knew  him  well  pronounced  him  "  a  : 
the  right  stamp;  orthodox,  not  intolerant :  profound,  not  ol 
wary,   not   sceptical;   very.  very,  verj  tic  at 

all."      II  lee,  warm-hearted,  kind,  and  g 

the  last  took  a  deep  interest  in  public  atfairs.—  J.   1. 

BOA  I'.".     Se  SavabY. 

BOW:  the  surname  of  an  ancient  and  distinguished  Scottish 
family : — 

John  Row.  was  born  near  Stirling  about   . 
at  the  grammar-school  of  Stirling,  and  afterwards  a;  S      \ 
having  matriculated   in    loll.      On  completing  hil  ■  -urse  he 

I  himself  to  the  study  of  I  inon  law,  and   | 
a  time  as  an  ad\v<  ry  court  of  SI 

Such  was  l.is  fame,  thai  in  1660  the  Sc  ittish  clergy  poi 
him  as  their  agent  at  the  Vatic  m.     In  Italy  he  remained 

or  sight  years,  and  in  1656  bscsmi 

rds  doctor  of  laws  of  the  university  of  Padua. 
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health  failing,  he  resolved  to  return  to  his  native  land,  and  the 
Roman  pontiff  gave  him  a  commission  to  observe  and  report 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland.  Accordingly  he 
landed  at  Evemouth  as  pope's  nuncio.  But  he  proved,  as  his  son 
says,  but  a  "  corbie  messenger,"  for  his  closer  study  of  the  new 
doctrines  led  to  his  final  adoption  of  them.  He  was  ordained  first 
as  minister  at  Kennoway,  where  he  married  Margaret  Bethnne, 
daughter  of  the  laird  of  Balfour,  and  he  was  selected  as  one  of 
the  six  ministers  who  drew  up  the  Scottish  Confession  and  First 
Book  of  Discipline.  In  July,  1560,  he  was  translated  to  Perth; 
the  same  year  he  was  a  member  of  the  first  general  assembly 
which  met  on  the  20th  December,  and  of  the  fifteenth  assembly 
he  was  the  moderator.  For  twenty  years  he  laboured  in  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation,  and  died  at  Perth  on  the  lGth  October, 
1580,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four.  Five  of  his  sons  were  ministers, 
James  at  Kilspindie,  William  at  Forgandenny,  John  at  Carnock. 
Archibald  at  Stobo,  and  Colin  at  St.  Quivox.  Several  of  their 
sons  also  were  faithful  and  zealous  ministers. 

Row,  Johnt,  third  surviving  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
at  Perth  in  December,  1568,  the  -witnesses  of  his  baptism  being 
John  Anderson  of  Tullilum,  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell  of  Glenorchy, 
an  ancestor  of  the  present  family  of  Breadalbane.  At  seven  years 
of  age  he  could  read  the  Old  Testament  freely  in  the  original.  In 
1588  he  accompanied  his  cousins,  the  Bethunes  of  Balfour,  to 
Edinburgh  as  their  tutor,  and  himself  attended  the  newly-erected 
college,  studying  under  Charteris,  the  successor  of  Rollock  (see 
Pollock),  and  taking  his  master's  degree  in  August,  1590. 
After  being  a  schoolmaster  at  Aberdeen,  he  was  ordained  minister 
of  the  parish  of  Carnock  at  the  close  of  1592.  In  this  situation 
he  lived  and  laboured  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  died  on 
the  26th  of  June,  1646.  He  wrote  a  "History  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,"  from  the  year  1558  to  the  year  1G37. — His  second 
son.  John  Row  (noticed  below),  made  a  fair  transcript  of  the  MS. 
four  years  after  his  father's  death,  or  in  1650. — Another  son, 
William  Row,  settled  at  Ceres,  seems  also  to  have  made  another 
copy.  The  work  in  MS.  long  lay  in  the  Advocates'  library,  but 
has  now  been  published  by  the  Maitland  Club,  and  also  and 
specially  by  the  Woodrow  Society,  under  the  editorial  care  of 
David  Laing,  from  the  MS.  in  the  Advocates'  library,  in  the 
writing  of  John  Row,  who  continues  the  history  to  July,  1639, 
and  who  himself  is  now  to  be  noticed. 

Row,  John,  principal  of  King's  college,  Aberdeen,  was  the 
second  son  of  the  minister  of  Carnock  just  referred  to,  and  was 
born  there  about  the  year  1598.  He  studied  at  St.  Andrews, 
and  took  his  degree  in  St.  Leonard's  college,  July,  1617.  He 
was  for  some  time  tutor  to  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Kinnoul,  lord 
chancellor  of  Scotland.  In  1632  he  was  appointed  master  of 
the  grammar-school  at  Perth,  and  the  presbytery  for  a  time 
refused  to  admit  him,  because  he  had  not  been  tried  and  approved 
by  them.  While  in  this  situation,  with  hereditary  love  for  the 
Jewish  tongue,  he  compiled  a  Hebrew  grammar,  which  received 
the  approbation  of  the  faculty  of  St.  Leonard's  college,  and  of 
Alexander  Henderson,  and  was  honoured  with  eulogistic  verses 
by  Samuel  Rutherford,  James  Guthrie,  and  Principal  Adamson. 
The  work  was  inscribed  to  his  former  pupil,  now  earl  of  Kinnoul. 
In  1641  Row  was  elected  minister  of  St.  Nicholas  church,  Aber- 
deen, and  was  formally  admitted  in  December  of  that  year.  In 
1611  appeared  his  Hebrew  grammar,  "  Hebraja?  Lingua?  Institu- 
tiones,"  Glasguas  excudebat  Georgius  Anderson;  and  his  "Hebrew 
Vocabulary,"  12  mo,  is  bound  up  with  the  preceding.  These 
were  the  first  books  of  the  kind  ever  printed  in  Scotland,  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  they  were  printed,  not  in  the  Scottish  capital, 
but  in  the  city  of  Glasgow.  Two  years  afterwards  the  general 
assembly  recommended  these  elementary  compilations  for  general 
use,  and  the  town  council  of  Aberdeen  ordained  Thomas  Burnet, 
their  "  thesaurer,"  to  give  the  author  for  "  his  paines  four  hundreth 
merks."  Being  a  covenanter  he  made  himself  sometimes  obnox- 
ious to  the  royalist  party,  and  had  to  seek  refuge  on  one  occasion 
in  Dunottar  castle.  During  Cromwell's  supremacy,  five  of  his 
colonels  as  English  commissioners  went  to  Aberdeen,  and  one  of 
their  acts  was  the  elevation  of  Row  to  the  principalship  of  King's 
college.  At  this  period,  according  to  the  minutes  of  presbytery, 
Row  is  alleged  to  have  inclined  to  independency,  nay,  some  affirmed, 
to  baptist  views  He,  however,  filled  the  office  of  principal  with 
great  credit,  and  compiled  in  1651  a  "Praxis  Preceptorum 
Hebrreaj  Grammatical,"  but  it  does  not  ^eem  to  have  been 
printed.  Principal  Row  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  steady 
in  his  politics,  as  at  the  Restoration  lie  dedicated  a  poetical 


panegyric  to  Charles  II.  (Ei^a{/Vn«  Bx/rtXixf^  in  which  he 
heartily  vilifies  Cromwell,  calling  him  amongst  other  things,  "  trux 
vilis  vermis  "  (vile  cruel  worm),  an  anagram  on  the  name  Oliver 
Cromwell.  But  his  newborn  loyalty  seems  to  have  been  suspected, 
and  it  did  not  save  him,  for  he  immediately  resigned  the  princi- 
palship, taught  for  a  season  a  private  school  in  New  Aberdeen, 
and  then  retired  to  Kineller,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  the  minister  of  the  parish.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  died  about  1 672.  Row  could  not  have  much 
money  after  his  resignation,  but  in  1663  he  set  apart  a  hundred 
merks,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  added  to  the  salary  of  the 
schoolmaster  of  his  native  parish  of  Carnock.  It  was  in  1650 
that  he  transcribed  his  father's  history,  and  added  a  short  sup- 
plement, which  he  curiously  and  quaintly  calls  a  "  Handful  of 
goates  haire  for  the  furthering  of  the  building  of  the  tabernacle." 
A  few  words  may  suffice  as  to  other  members  of  this  clerical 
and  literary  family. — William,  a  son  of  the  minister  of  Perth, 
was  born  about  1563,  and  was  settled  at  Forgandenny,  in  succes- 
sion to  a  person  of  his  father's  name,  and  probably  a  relative. 
He  was  one  of  the  ministers  who  would  not  give  thanks  for 
the  king's  deliverance  from  the  Gowrie  conspiracy.  After  being 
moderator  of  the  synod  of  Perth,  he  was  put  to  the  horn,  and 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  council.  He  died  in  October, 
1634,  and  his  son  William,  who  attended  the  Scottish  army  as 
chaplain  into  England,  became  his  successor.  He  died  in  1660. 
— William,  the  youngest  son  of  the  minister  of  Carnock,  was 
born  about  1012.  His  college  studies  being  over,  he  assisted  his 
brother  in  the  grammar-school  at  Perth  in  1634,  and  during 
some  subsequent  years ;  then  was  for  some  time  assistant  to  his 
father  at  Carnock;  and  in  1644  was  ordained  minister  at  Ceres. 
In  1665  he  was  ejected  for  nonconformity;  was  in  1679  allowed 
to  preach  privately,  but  not  within  two  miles  of  the  parish 
church.  lie  was  finally  silenced  in  1680,  but  at  the  Revolution 
he  was  restored  to  his  former  charge.  He  survived  beyond  1697. 
— Row,  James,  another  son  of  the  minister  of  Carnock  (he  had 
four  sons  ministers),  was  minister  of  Monivaird  and  Strowan,  and 
is  known  still  as  author  of  a  sermon  which  forms  one  of  the  curi- 
osities of  Scottish  literature.  It  was  preached  in  St.  Giles  in  1638, 
and  is  sometimes  called  the  "redshankes"  sermon,  sometimes 
the  "pockmanty"  sermon,  and  sometimes  that  of  Bon  Accord. 
It  is  a  quaint  and  droll  description  of  the  wounds  of  the  church, 
the  text  being  Jeremiah  xxx.  17,  and  contains  a  strong  recommen- 
dation to  sign  the  covenant.  He  speaks  of  "we  Highlanders," 
hence  its  first  name  ;  and  he  talks  of  Balaam  falling  off  his  ass 
on  the  one  side,  and  his  "pockmanty"  on  the  other,  hence  its 
second ;  and  it  got  its  third  name  from  the  concluding  sentence, 
in  which  he  urges  the  reluctant  Aberdonians  to  "  subscrive " 
the  covenant  and  then  with  relieved  consciences  to  go  home 
and  "drink  a  cup  of  Bon  Accord."  It  is  said  in  some  current 
biographies,  that  Principal  Row  preached  before  the  parliament 
at  Westminster,  October,  1656.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  John 
Row  who  preached  and  published  that  sermon  was  an  indepen- 
dent minister  in  London,  who  during  the  Cromwelhan  period  had 
allotted  to  his  congregation  part  of  the  Abbey  church  of  St.  Peter, 
Westminster.  Born  at  Crediton,  Devonshire,  1625;  studied  at 
Oxford;  died  12th  October,  1677.  Author  of  "Saints' Tempta- 
tions," and  "Emmanuel,  or  the  Love  of  Christ." — J.  E. 

ROWE,  Elizabeth,  a  literary  lady,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Walter  Singer,  dissenting  minister  of  Ilchester  in  Somersetshire, 
was  born  at  that  town  in  1674.  She  published  a  volume  of 
poems  under  the  signature  of  "  Philomela,"  when  she  was  only 
twenty-two.  She  was  married  to  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe,  himself  a 
man  of  literary  cultivation  and  pursuits,  in  1709.  Her  husband 
died  in  1715.  Mrs.  Rowe's  chief  productions  are,  "Friendship 
in  Death,  in  Twenty  Letters  from  the  Dead  to  the  Living," 
1728;  "Letters  Moral  and  Entertaining;"  "The  History  of 
Joseph,"  1736 ;  and  "  Devout  Exercises  of  the  Heart."  Her 
miscellaneous  works  wrere  published  in  1739,  in  2  vols.,  8vo. 
Mrs.  Rowe  died  in  1737. — W.  J.  P. 

ROWE,  Nicholas,  dramatist,  poet,  and  editor,  was  born  at 
Little  Berkford  in  Bedfordshire  in  1673,  of  an  old  family,  and 
the  son  of  a  sergeant-at-law.  Educated  at  Westminster  under 
Busby,  he  became  a  sound  classical  scholar,  but  at  sixteen  was 
entered  at  the  Middle  temple,  to  follow  his  father's  profession, 
the  law.  His  father's  death  left  him  his  own  master,  and  in 
independent  circumstances.  He  forsook  law  for  literature  and 
the  stage,  and  his  first  play,  "  The  Ambitious  Stepmother,"  1700, 
was  successful.     It  was  followed  in  1702   by  "Tamerlane,"  in 


which  Louis  XIV.  was  represented  unfavourably  as  Bajazet,  and 
William  III.  very  favourably  as  a  vise  and  virtuous  Tamerlane. 
This  drama  was,  therefore,  very  successful,  and  so  late  as  1815, 
it  is  said,  continued  to  be  performed  in  London  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  day  of  King  William's  landing.  Of  Rowe's  other 
plays  we  need  only  mention  two,  "The  Fair  Penitent,"  1703, 
founded  on  Massinger's  Fatal  Dowry,  and  "Jane  Shore,"  1714, 
professedly  written  in  imitation  of  Shakspeare;  both  of  them  long 
kept  possession  of  the  stage,  and  still  find  readers  in  the  closet. 
Both  are  effective  pieces,  like  all  Rowe's  plays  distinguished  by 
the  melody  of  their  verse,  and  one  character  in  the  former, 
Lothario,  has  given  bis  name  to  a  genus.  Rowe's  whiggism 
recommended  him  to  the  duke  of  Quecnsberry,  and  when  his 
grace  was  for  three  years  secretary  of  state  Howe  was  under- 
secretary, the  same  post  as  that  filled  by  Addison.  With  the 
accession  of  the  tories  to  power  Rowe's  political  prospects  suf- 
fered eclipse.  Of  Rowe  is  told  the  story  that  when  he  paid  his 
court  to  Harley,  he  was  asked  whether  he  understood  Spanish, 
and  taking  what  he  thought  to  be  a  hint,  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  that  language.  After  a  time  he  waited  on  Oxford 
and  professed  himself  now  acquainted  with  Spanish.  Harley 
asked  him  if  he  was  sure  he  understood  it  thoroughly,  and 
being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  contented  himself  with  the 
disappointing  rejoinder — "  How  happy  are  you,  Mr.  Rowe,  that 
you  can  have  the  pleasure  of  reading  and  understanding  Don 
Quixote  in  the  original."  With  the  accession  of  George  I.,  how- 
ever, he  was  made  poet-laureate,  and  received  other  and  more 
lucrative  appointments,  but  died  soon  afterwards  in  December, 
17 l's.  Tope,  who  has  praised  his  "vivacity  and  gaiety  of  dis- 
position," wrote  his  epitaph ;  not  that,  however,  on  his  monu- 
ment in  Westminster  abbey,  where  in  Poets'  Corner  be  was 
buried.  He  left  behind  him  a  translation  of  Lucan's  Pharsalia, 
which  was  considered  by  Johnson  in  his  day  "  one  of  the  greatest 
productions  of  English  poetry,"  and  was  published  by  Welwood 
with  a  life  of  the  translator.  Perhaps  it  is  by  his  life  of  Shak- 
speare that  Rowe  will  be  chiefly  remembered.  In  1709  he 
published  what  may  be  called  the  first  of  the  modern  editions 
pf  Shakspeare,  preceding  that  of  Pope  by  sixteen  years,  and  in 
which  Johnson  himself  confesses,  "  without  the  pomp  of  notes 
or  boasts  of  criticism,  many  passages  are  happily  restored."  To 
this  edition  Rowe  prefixed  "  Some  account  of  William  Shak- 
speare," the  first  formal  biography  of  the  great  dramatist,  and 
valuable,  were  it  merely  as  embodying  the  then  extant  traditions 
of  Shakspcare's  life.  Rowe  learned  them  from  Davenant,  per- 
haps from  Dryden,  but  most  of  all  from  Betterton  the  actor, 
who  visited  Stratford  to  gather  what  he  could  of  anecdotes  of 
Shakspeare  still  floating  in  the  poet's  native  place. — F.  E. 

BOWLANDSON,  Thomas,  a  celebrated  caricaturist,  was 
born  in  Old  Jewry,  London,  in  July,  175 G.  In  his  sixteenth 
year  be  was  sent  to  Paris,  and  entered  as  a  student  in  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-arts.  At  the  end  of  two  years  he  returned  to 
London,  and  became  a  student  in  the  Royal  Academy,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  studies  in  chalk.  His  father  failing 
in  trade,  he  was  thrown  on  his  own  resources,  and  began  to 
make  designs  for  the  booksellers.  An  aunt,  a  French  lady,  how- 
ever, came  to  his  assistance,  supplied  him  with  money,  and  at 
her  death  bequeathed  him  the  sum  of  £7000.  All  this  he 
quickly  wasted  in  gambling  and  debauchery,  and  only  when  his 
means  were  exhausted  would  he  sit  down  to  work.  Then  he 
threw  oft'  his  satirical  sketches  almost  without  effort,  and  with 
surprising  rapidity;  and,  being  free  from  all  restraint,  and, 
however  coarse,  full  of  animation  and  cleverness,  they  were 
eagerly  purchased.  Rowlandson's  etchings  include  both  social 
and  political  caricatures,  and  are  very  suggestive  to  the  student 
of  the  manners  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Those  which  had  the  greatest  contemporary  success  were — "  The 
Travels  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of  the  Picturesque  ;"  the  "  Dance 
of  Death;"  and  the  "Dance  of  Life;"  and  one  or  two  other 
series,  for  which  the  notorious  Mr.  Coombe  wrote  suitable  com- 
mentaries. Rowlandson's  drawings — all  farcical,  but  very  clever 
caricatures — were  made  with  a  reed  pen,  and  tinted  with  water- 
colours.  Some  of  them  are  of  large  size,  and  all  indicate  gre;  t 
skill  of  hand  and  keen  observation.  Altogether  his  productions 
are  said  to  number  some  thousands,  so  that  with  all  his  dissipa- 
tion he  must  have  nossessed  considerable  industry.  He  died 
April  22,  1*27.— J.  T-e. 

ROWLEY,  Sir  Josias,  Bart.,  a  distinguished  naval  officer, 
was  born  in  Ireland  in  17G5.     His  father,  Clotworthy  Rowley, 


was  a  barrister,  and  member  of  parliament  for  Downpatrick;  and 
his  grandfather,  Sir  William  Rowley,  was  a  vice-admiral  and 
lord  of  the  admiralty.  Sir  Josias  entered  the  navy  in  1777. 
and  obtained  his  lieutenancy  in  1783,  a  post-captaincy  in  1705, 
and  commanded  the  Reasonable  in  the  action  off  Ferrol,  in  July, 
1805.  The  same  year  he  accompanied  the  expedition  again  I 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  then  proceeded  with  Sir  Home 
Popham  to  South  America.  Rowley  distinguished  himself  by 
his  gallant  and  successful  attack  on  the  harbour  of  St.  Paul's, 
in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon;  having  recaptured  two  richly  laden 
Indiamen,  besides  taking  a  frigate,  a  brig,  and  three  merchant- 
men of  the  enemy,  and  destroying  all  the  defences  of  the  har- 
bour. The  result  of  this  exploit  was,  that  a  squadron  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  Rowley.  A  capitulation  ensued,  and  the 
whole  island  became  subject  to  the  British  crown.  After  sig- 
nalizing himself  in  various  actions  in  these  waters,  and  taking 
several  prizes,  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  appointed  to 
the  America,  seventy-four  guns,  in  which  he  proceeded  to  the 
Mediterranean,  where  he  subsequently  commanded  the  squadron 
off  the  coast  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  Rowley  was  now  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  promising  officers  in  the  service ;  was  created 
a  baronet  in  1813,  and  colonel  of  the  royal  marines,  and  in  1814 
rear-admiral.  In  1818  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chie. 
on  the  Irish  station;  in  1821  he  represented  the  borough  of 
Kinsale,  and  was  advanced  to  a  vice-admiral.  In  1833  he  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  1834 
he  was  made  G.C.M.G.,  and  in  1837  was  made  admiral  of  the 
blue  and  K.G.C.B.  He  was  for  some  time  equerry  to  the 
duchess  of  Kent.  He  died  at  his  maternal  estate,  Mount  Camp- 
bell, county  Leitiim,  January  10,  1842. — J.  F.  \V. 

ROWLEY,  William,  a  second-rate  English  dramatist,  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  possibly  in  the  last 
years  of  that  of  his  predecessor,  if  the  comedian  of  that  name 
mentioned  by  Meres  in  his  Wit's  Treasury,  published  in  1598, 
be  the  same  with  the  subject  of  this  notice.  Scarcely  anything 
is  known  of  bis  life.  In  1615  he  was  included  in  a  summons 
addressed  to  the  leading  actors  in  the  different  companies,  call- 
ing upon  them  to  appear  before  the  lord  chamberlain  to  answer 
for  having  performed  plays  in  Lent.  Before  the  death  of  Anne, 
James  I.'s  queen,  the  company  to  which  Rowley  belonged  had 
the  designation  of  the  Queen's  players  ;  after  her  death,  in  1619, 
it  took  the  title  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth's  players.  On  the 
accession  of  Charles  I.  a  new  patent  was  issued  to  certain  actors 
who  were  to  compose  the  company  of  the  King's  players,  and  in 
this  patent  Rowley's  name  occurs.  Six  of  his  plays  are  extant; 
among  them  are — "A  Match  at  Midnight;"  "The  Witch  of 
Edmonton ;"  the  "  Birth  of  Merlin;"  and  "  All's  Lost  by  Lust.'' 
The  names  of  five  others  which  were  never  printed  have  been 
preserved. — T.  A. 

ROXBURGH,  William,  an  eminent  Indian  botanist,  was 
born  in  Scotland  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
died  in  1815.  He  received  his  medical  education  in  his  native 
country,  and  proceeded  to  India  in  the  medical  sendee  of  the 
East  India  Company.  He  was  stationed  at  Samalcotta  in  1781, 
and  there  devoted  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  pepper.  He 
introduced  many  valuable  plants,  such  as  the  bread-fruit  tree, 
coffee,  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg.  He  introduced  also  the  culture 
of  silk,  and  improved  the  preparation  of  sugar.  His  attention 
was  specially  directed  to  the  development  of  the  productive 
resources  of  India.  Botany  was  his  favourite  pursuit,  and  in 
this  he  was  encouraged  by  Kbnig,  a  pupil  of  Linnaeus.  In  1793 
he  went  to  Calcutta  to  superintend  the  botanic  garden,  and 
he  continned  in  this  office  till  1814.  He  was  assiduous  in  his 
labours,  and  his  health  suffered  much.  He  had  to  make  three 
on  this  account,  once  to  Malaga  and  twice  to  Europe. 
He  died  during  the  last  of  these  voyages.  He  described  a  large 
number  of  Indian  plants,  and  made  extensive  collections  and 
drawings.  Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned,  bis  "  Coro- 
m  an  del  Plants,"  superintended  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks;  and  his 
'•  Flora  Indica,"  which  was  published  after  his  death.  A  genus 
of  plants  has  been  named  Roxburghia. — J.  H.  13. 

ROY,  Rammoiiun,  Rajah,  a  learned  and  enlightened  Brahmin, 
was  bora  about  the  year  1774  in  the  district  of  Burdwarin 
Bengal.  His  paternal  ancestry  was  in  a  high  degree  reputable. 
Tiil  the  seventeenth  century  the  Poys  were  engaged  in  religious 
avocations;  and  in  the  secular  pursuits  in  which  the  family 
then  became  occupied  they  preserved  their  religious  predilec- 
Early  in-trncted  by' his  father,  Ram  ITaut  Roy,  in  all  the 
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dogmas  of  tbe  Brahminical  religion,  Rammohun  displayed  an 
aptitude  for  linguistic  studios,  ominous  of  his  departure  from 
the  beaten  track  of  orthodoxy.  He  first  made  himself  master 
dan,  and  then  successively  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  Hindustanee,  Bengalee,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  English,  and 
French.  Along  with  this  ample  store  of  linguistic  knowledge, 
Rammohun  acquired  certain  notions  respecting  "  the  validity  of 
the  idolatrous  system  of  the  Hindoos,"  which  he  expounded  in  a 
work  published"  when  he  was  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  To  his 
father  this  was  a  serious  offence,  and  it  was  only  after  a  long  exile 
of  travel  that  the  heretical  son  was  restored  to  the  favour  of 
Bam  Haut  Boy.  During  this  period  of  banishment  Rammohun 
made  the  acquaintance  of  several  Europeans,  and  became  eagerly 
interested  in  the  study  of  European  manners,  customs,  &c.  On 
his  return  home  he  resumed  his  disputes  with  the  Brahmins, 
inveighing  particularly  against  the  barbarity  of  the  suttee,  and 

he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  paternal  roof.  On  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1803,  Rammohun  published  several  works 
of  a  nature  so  offensive  to  the  Brahmins  that  they  instituted 

proceedings  to  deprive  him  of  caste.  After  considerable 
delay,  however,  the  case  was  decided  in  his  favour.  The  most 
important  of  these  publications  was  a  translation  into  Bengalee 
and  Hindustanee  of  the  Vedant,  an  ancient  summary  of  the 
rites  and  doctrines  of  the  Hindoo  religion.      Rammohun  soon 

i need  the  study  of  the  Bible;  and  finding  himself  perplexed 
by  the  discordant  opinions  of  commentators,  he  determined  to 
make  himself  master  of  Hebrew  and  Greek.  In  1820,  deeply 
impressed  with  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  christian  ethics,  he 
published  in  Sanscrit,  Bengalee,  and  English,  selections  from 
the  gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  which  he  entitled 
•'  The  precepts  of  Jesus,  the  guide  to  peace  and  happiness."  In 
the  controversies  with  the  Brahmins  which  followed  the  publica- 
tion of  this  work  Rammohun  exhibited  a  remarkable  knowledge 
of  the  scriptures,  as  well  as  polemical  talent  of  a  high  order.  In 
the  spring  of  1831  he  visited  England  as  ambassador  for  the 
king  of  Delhi;  and  so  well  did  he  acquit  himself  in  this  capacity, 
that  according  to  his  majesty's  desire  he  was  to  have  had  a  pen- 
sion of  three  or  four  thousand  pounds  per  annum.  After  a  brief 
sojourn  in  England  he  visited  Paris,  where  he  received  much 
attention  from  King  Louis  Philippe.  When  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land he  busied  himself  in  attending  public  meetings,  especially 
those  of  a  religious  kind.  He  was  anxious  not  to  identify  him- 
self with  any  ecclesiastical  sect.  Most  commonly,  however,  he 
attended  the  ministrations  of  Unitarian  clergymen.  While  on  a 
visit  at  Stapleton  Grove,  near  Bristol,  he  was  seized  with  illness 
which  proved  fatal  on  27th  September,  1833.  That  his  children 
not  suffer  in  property  or  caste  from  the  fanaticism  of  his 
countrymen  he  was  buried  without  christian  rites  in  the  grounds 
of  Stapleton  Grove.  The  body  was  afterwards  removed  to  the 
cemetery  at  Arno's  Vale,  near  Bristol. 

ROY,  William,  Major-general  of  the  royal  artillery,  sur- 
veyor-general of  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  was  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  great  trigonometrical  survey  of  this  country. 
The  attention  of  the  government  was  forcibly  called  to  the  neces- 
sity of  obtaining  accurate  information  with  regard  to  the  physical 
geography  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland  by  the  rebellion  of  1745. 
A  careful  but  not  a  very  scientific  map  of  that  region  was  con- 
s' by  Colonel  Watson,  and  was  long  known  as  the  duke 
of  Cumberland's  map.  This  Roy  reduced,  and  had  engraved 
for  private  distribution,  under  the  title  of  "  Mappa  Britannia; 
Septentrionalis  faciei  Bomanae,"  &c.,  1774.  lie  collected  many 
valuable  details  concerning  the  Roman  camps  of  Scotland,  and 
a  work  upon  the  subject,  which  he  had  nearly  completed  before  his 
death,  was  published  afterwards  by  the  Antiquarian  Society  under 
the  title  of  "The  Military  Antiquities  of  the  Romans  in  North 
Britain,"  large  folio,  17'J3.  His  portion  of  the  great  work  of 
mi  asuring  the  British  arc  of  the  meridian  was  completed  in  1788, 
and  he  was  preparing  an  account  of  these  important  labours  for 
'l  ion  iu  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  when  he  was  seized 
with  an  illness  that  terminated  fatally  in  two  hours,  on  the  1st  of 
July,  1790.— (See  Phil.  Trans.,  lxvii.,  G53;  Ixxv.,  385;  lxxviii., 
For  his  measurement  of  a  base  on  Hounslow  Heath,  on 
the  16th  April,  1784,  he  received  the  Copley  medal.  The  survey 
was  commenced  at  the  instance  of  the  French  government,  with 

'■  to  connect  the  observatories  of  Greenwich  and  Paris  by 

lometrical  measurements.  General  Roy  was  appointed  to 
c  oduet  the  operations  through  the  influence  of  Sir  Joseph  Ranks, 
then  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  whom  Mr.  Fox,  with  the 


consent  of  the  king,  had  transmitted  the  proposals  of  the  French 
astronomer,  M.  Cassini  de  Thury. — R.  H. 

ROYER-COLLARD,  Pierre  Paul,  distinguished  as  a 
statesman,  still  more  distinguished  as  a  philosopher,  was  born 
at  Sompuis  in  Champagne,  on  the  21st  June,  17G3.  He  was 
educated  at  Chaumont  with  a  view  to  the  clerical  profession ; 
but  abandoning  this  design,  he  became  an  advocate  in  the  par- 
liament at  Paris  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution.  This  great  event 
he  saluted  with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  and  of  hope.  In  the 
earlier,  calmer,  purer  days  of  the  Revolution  he  was  conspicuous 
as  a  popular  orator ;  but  when  blood  began  to  flow  and  fierce 
passions  to  rage,  he  retired  from  the  scene  to  philosophical  studies, 
for  which  perhaps,  better  than  for  politics,  his  nature  was  fitted. 
In  1797  he  again  grew  active  as  a  politician.  But  he  was  the 
partisan  of  moderation,  and  the  tendency  of  France  was,  what  it 
has  ever  been  since  the  Revolution — toward  extremes.  Reaction 
might  follow  reaction,  but  "  moderation"  could  not  reign.  Again, 
therefore,  Royer-Collard  withdrew ;  and  now  his  influence  as  a 
philosopher  commenced.  He  was  the  originator  of  that  eclectic 
school  of  which  Jouffroy  was  the  chief  thinker,  Cousin  the  chief 
orator,  and  which,  though  it  originated  nothing,  enlarged  and 
enlivened  the  empire  of  philosophy  in  France.  In  opposition  to 
the  sensualism  of  which  Condillac  had  been  the  earnest  and  able 
exponent,  but  which  after  the  time  of  Condillac  had  hardened 
into  a  coarse,  repulsive  materialism,  Royer-Collard  propagated 
doctrines  akin  to  those  of  the  Scottish  school.  By  him,  or  by 
his  disciples,  the  works  of  Reid  and  Stewart  were  translated. 
Introductions,  comments,  notes,  enabled  the  translations  better 
to  serve  a  propagandist  purpose.  In  1811  Royer-Collard  was 
appointed  to  a  professorship  of  philosophy,  which  he  held  for 
two  years.  Though  his  lectures  proved  attractive,  yet  it  was 
mainly  by  the  weight,  by  the  sympathetic  force  of  his  indi- 
viduality as  a  man,  that  Royer-Collard  was  a  reformer  of  philo- 
sophy, both  now  and  afterwards.  On  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
empire  Royer-Collard  accepted  various  offices  under  the  govern- 
ment, and  was  called  to  the  chamber  of  deputies.  As  he  had 
been  the  founder  of  the  eclectics,  so  as  the  champion  of  a 
decided  but  mitigated  liberalism,  he  was  the  founder  of  the 
doctrinaires.  He  had  been  elected  president  of  the  chamber  of 
deputies  two  years  before  the  July  revolution,  and  as  such  he 
presented  the  important  address  to  Charles  X.,  which  was  signed 
by  more  than  two  hundred  deputies,  and  which,  intended  as  a 
warning,  was  changed  into  a  prophecy.  Journalist,  parliamen- 
tary representative,  the  most  trusted,  most  honoured  head  of 
the  liberals,  in  all  aspects,  through  all  agencies,  Royer-Collard 
advocated  a  conservative,  conciliatory  policy.  But  he  was  the 
determined  foe  of  reaction,  and  therefore  he  was  in  general 
opposed  to  the  measures  pursued  by  his  friends  and  disciples, 
the  doctrinaires,  and  especially  by  Guizot,  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe ;  and  the  fruit  of  which  was  the  February  catastrophe. 
Of  this  revolution,  at  once  so  expected  and  so  unexpected,  Royer- 
Collard  did  not  survive  to  be  the  witness.  He  died  at  his 
country-seat,  Chateauvieux,  near  St.  Aignan,  on  the  4th  Sep- 
tember, 1845.  Some  years  previously  old  age  had  compelled 
him  to  abandon  public  life.  The  integrity  and  the  patriotism 
of  Royer-Collard  are  unquestioned.  But  he  was  not  higher  or 
wiser  than  his  age — an  age  when  in  France  the  journalist  had 
more  influence  than  the  orator,  the  orator  more  than  the  politician, 
the  politician  more  than  the  true  statesman. — W.  M-l. 

ROYLE,  John  Forbes,  an  eminent  Indian  botanist,  was 
born  at  Cawnpore  in  1799,  and  died  at  Acton,  near  London,  on 
2nd  January,  1858.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Captain  William 
Henry  Royle,  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company. 
He  received  his  early  education  at  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh. 
He  was  intended  for  the  army;  but  while  waiting  for  an  appoint- 
ment at  Addiscombe,  he  became  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Anthony  Todd 
Thomson,  and  under  his  tuition  acquired  a  taste  for  natural  his- 
tory, and  especially  for  botany.  In  place  of  accepting  a  military 
appointment,  he  became  assistant-surgeon  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's service.  He  went  to  Calcutta  in  1819,  and  was  first  sta- 
tioned at  Dumdum.  He  subsequently  was  posted  to  various  parts 
of  Bengal  and  the  north-west  provinces,  and  enjoyed  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  productions  of  India.  He 
became  acquainted  with  Dr.Wallich  of  the  Calcutta  garden,  and  in 
1823  was  chosen  superintendent  of  the  garden  at  Saharunpore. 
He  did  much  to  improve  the  garden,  and  cultivated  many  plants 
which  were  important  in  a  medicinal  and  economical  point  of 
view.    He  sent  collectors  to  various  mountain  provinces  in  India, 
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and  made  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  plants.  He  examined 
also  the  drugs  sold  at  the  bazaars  in  India,  and  identified  them 
with  the  medicines  used  by  the  Greeks.  He  attended  to  the 
agricultural  improvement  of  India,  and  directed  attention  to  the 
fibrous  plants.  He  published  "  Illustrations  of  the  Botany,  &c, 
of  the  Himalaya  Mountains."  In  this  work  he  gives  valuable 
information  in  regard  to  the  resources  and  capabilities  of  India. 
The  culture  of  tea  occupied  his  attention,  and  he  pointed  out 
the  fitness  of  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  for  that  purpose.  »He 
made  collections  also  of  the  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  insects 
of  the  northern  plains  and  mountains  of  India.  The  geology  of 
the  Himalayas  also  received  attention  from  him.  He  returned 
to  Britain  in  1831,  with  large  collections  and  valuable  materials 
for  publication.  He  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal,  Linnasan, 
Geological,  and  other  scientific  societies.  He  received  from  the 
university  of  Munich  the  degree  of  M.D.  For  many  years  he 
acted  as  secretary  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  of  the  British 
Association  fur  the  Advancement  of  Science.  He  was  chosen 
professor  of  materia  medica  in  King's  college,  London,  and  had 
charge  of  the  correspondence  of  the  East  India  Company,  relat- 
ing to  the  vegetable  productions  of  India.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Great  Exhibitions  in  London, 
Paris,  and  Manchester,  and  received  valuable  acknowledgments 
of  his  services.  He  commenced  the  formation  of  a  museum  at 
the  India  House.  Among  his  published  works  may  be  noticed 
his  "Himalayan  Illustrations,"  "Manual  of  Materia  Medica,"  on 
the  arts  and  manufactures  of  India,  on  fibrous  plants  of  India; 
besides  numerous  papers  in  journals  and  Transactions  of  societies; 
and  articles  on  the  plants  of  scripture  in  Kitto's  Biblical  Cyclo- 
paedia.    A  genus  of  plants  has  been  named  Roylea.  — J.  II.  B. 

RUBENS,  Peter  Paul,  was  born  at  Siegen  in  Westphalia, 
on  the  29th  of  June,  1577,  the  day  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
whence  his  names.  His  father,  John  Rubens,  a  lawyer,  was  a 
native  of  Antwerp,  but  was  forced  by  the  religious  disturbances  of 
the  time  to  emigrate,  and  he  took  his  family  in  1568  to  Cologne. 
In  1571  he  got  into  trouble  at  Siegen,  where  he  was  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison.  To  Siegen,  the  birthplace  of  the  great  painter, 
his  wife  followed  him,  and  there  established  her  family.  In  1578 
the  family  again  settled  in  Cologne,  where  John  Rubens  died  in 
1587,  and  his  widow  (born  Mary  Pypeling)  returned  with  her 
children  to  her  native  city,  Antwerp.  There  is  a  fine  portrait, 
said  to  be  of  this  lady,  by  her  son,  in  the  Dulwich  gallery  ;  but 
it  does  not  look  like  the  work  of  a  young  painter  of  three  and 
twenty.  His  mother  destined  Rubens  for  his  father's  profession 
of  the  law,  but  he  had  set  his  heart  upon  being  a  painter.  Adam 
von  Noort  was  his  first  master  of  importance ;  but  his  chief 
studies  were  made  in  the  school  of  Otto  van  Veen,  better  known 
as  Otho  Venius,  with  whom  Rubens  worked  four  years,  lie  was 
enrolled  a  master  in  the  corporation  of  St.  Luke  in  1598.  In 
the  spring  of  1600  he  went  to  Italy,  and  at  Mantua  entered  the 
service  of  Vincenzo  Gonzaga,  who  in  1605  employed  the  painter 
on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Madrid,  to  Philip  III.  of  Spain. 
Rubens  spent  some  time  also  in  Rome,  in  Venice,  and  at  Genoa, 
leaving  portraits  wherever  he  went.  He  returned  to  Antwerp 
from  Genoa  in  the  autumn  of  1608,  hastening  home  to  see  his 
mother,  who  was  then  very  ill,  but  he  did  not  arrive  until  after 
her  death  ;  he  does  not  appear  to  have  seen  her  for  upwards  of 
eight  years.  It  was  the  intention  of  Rubens  to  return  to  Man- 
tua, but  having  been  appointed  their  court  painter  by  Albert  and 
Isabella,  he  decided  upon  remaining;  and  on  the  13th  of  October 
of  this  year  (1609)  he  married  his  first  wife,  Isabella  Brant,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons,  educated  by  the  painter's  friend,  Gevar- 
tius.  In  1610  he  built  himself  a  house  at  Antwerp.  In  1620 
he  visited  Paris  by  the  invitation  of  Maria  de'  Medici,  and  there 
received  the  commission  for  the  series  of  magnificent  pictures 
relating  to  the  marriage  of  that  princess  with  Henri  IV.,  for  the 
decoration  of  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg.  These  works,  now 
in  the  Louvre,  were  not  completed  until  1625,  and  were  chiefly 
executed  by  the  scholars  of  Rubens ;  most  of  the  original  sketches 
by  the  painter  himself  are  now  in  the  gallery  at  Munich.  In 
1626  the  painter  lost  his  wife;  but  in  1630  he  married  Helena 
Fourment,  a  beautiful  girl  only  in  her  sixteenth  year,  the  daughter 
of  his  first  wife's  sister ;  by  her  he  had  five  children ;  and  she 
survived  him  and  married  again.  In  1628  Rubens  was  sent  on 
a  second  diplomatic  mission  to  Spain  by  the  Infanta  Isabella, 
now  a  widow,  to  the  king,  Philip  IV.;  and  in  the  following  year 
he  was  sent  on  a  similar  mission  to  England.  In  1630  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  two  kings — from  Charles 


I.  of  England  and  Philip  IV.  of  Spain.  After  a  life  of  almost 
unrivalled  splendour  and  success  as  a  painter,  he  died,  possessed 
of  immense  wealth,  at  Antwerp,  on  the  30th  of  May,  1640,  and 
was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the  church  of  St.  Jacques.  A 
portion  only  of  his  collections  produced  by  private  sale,  after 
his  death,  the  then  comparatively  enormous  sum  of  upwards 
of  £20,000  sterling.  Rubens'  works  are  extremely  numerous; 
altogether  nearly  four  thousand  pictures  and  sketches  are  attri- 
buted to  him;  many  of  them  are  of  course  copies,  and  many 
others  are  studies  or  works  by  some  of  his  numerous  scholars. 
The  prints  after  his  works  amount  to  about  twelve  hundred, 
and  there  are  a  few  etchings  by  his  own  hand.  Of  his  many 
scholars  or  imitators  the  most  eminent  are  Vandyck,  Diepenbeck, 
Van  Hoeck,  Van  Thulden,  G.  Zegers,  Jordaens,  Suyders,  and 
Erasmus  Quellinus.  Rubens  had  scarcely  a  rival  in  history 
or  portrait,  in  landscape  or  in  animal  painting.  His  greatest 
points  are  his  extremely  masterly  execution  and  his  magni- 
ficent colouring ;  his  weakest  was  his  taste  for  form ;  his  figures, 
as  a  general  rule,  being  wholly  devoid  of  refinement  in  that 
respect,  and  perhaps  rarely  even  without  great  faults  in  their 
proportions,  but  they  are  often  grand  in  character  and  always 
full  of  life  and  vigour.  Some  of  his  mere  portrait  heads  are 
perhaps  as  perfect  as  such  things  can  well  be.  Of  his  large 
altar-pieces,  and  they  are  many,  the  famed  "  Descent  from  the 
Cross,"  at  Antwerp,  is  generally  considered  the  masterpiece.  He 
is  still  seen  to  great  advantage  at  Antwerp,  in  the  various 
churches  and  in  the  Academy;  and  he  is  also  well  represented 
at  Brussels;  but  it  is  at  Munich  alone  that  he  is  seen  in  all 
his  glory.  Here  are  a  great  saloon  and  a  cabinet,  full  of  his 
works,  amounting  in  all  to  ninety-five,  including  the  remarkable 
composition  of  small  figures  known  as  "  The  Last  Judgment." 
The  London  National  gallery  also  possesses  several  masterpieces 
by  Rubens,  as  "  The  Judgment  of  Paris,"  "  The  Rape  of  the 
Sabines,"  "Peace  and  War"  (presented  to  Charles  I.  when 
the  painter  was  in  England),  "  The  Brazen  Serpent,"  and  a 
"  Landscape,  Autumn,"  with  a  view  of  the  chateau  de  Stein, 
the  residence  of  Rubens,  near  Mechlin.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
has  pronounced  Rubens  "  perhaps  the  greatest  master  in  the 
mechanical  part  of  the  art,  the  best  workman  with  his  tools,  that 
ever  exercised  a  pencil."  His  favourite  signature  was  Pietro 
Paolo  Rubens;  he  lived  so  long  in  Italy  that  he  seems  to  have 
preferred  the  Italian  language,  in  which  he  wrote  the  majority 
of  his  letters.  The  accounts  of  this  great  painter  are  numerous, 
from  Sandrart  downwards.  Among  the  most  important  and 
most  recent  are — Rubens  et  VEcole  IfAnvers,  by  Alfred  Michiels, 
8vo,  Paris,  1854;  and  Original  unpublished  Papers  illustrative 
of  the  Life  of  Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens  as  an  Artist  and  a  Diplo- 
matist, &c,  by  W.  Noel  Sainsburg,  8vo,  London,  1859. — R.  N.  \\~. 

RUBRUQUIS,  Gi'ielaume  de,  known  also  by  the  name  of 
Guili.aume  de  Ruysbroeck,  was  born  in  Brabant  about 
1230,  and  died  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
He  belonged  to  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  and  was  sent  in  1253 
by  Louis  IX.  to  Tartary,  in  order  to  introduce  Christianity  among 
the  khans.  He  travelled  along  with  another  missionary  through 
the  steppes  of  Tartary,  visited  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  traversed 
the  Caucasus,  Armenia,  and  Syria,  and  arrived  at  Tripoli  on  the 
15th  of  August,  1255.  Rubruquis  drew  up  an  account  of  his 
mission,  and  transmitted  it  to  the  king.  In  this  account  he 
gives  important  geographical  details  in  regard  to  the  northern 
parts  of  Tartary,  and  the  usages  of  the  Mongols.  He  finally 
became  the  superior  of  the  convent  of  Acre. — J.  H.  B. 

RUDBECK,  JohAjt,  an  eminent  Swedish  prelate,  was  born 
at  Orebro  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  studied 
at  Wittenberg,  became  afterwards  professor  at  Upsala,  subse- 
quently court-preacher,  and  finally  bishop  of  Vesteraas,  which 
dignity  he  held  for  twenty-five  years,  until  his  death  in  1646. 
Rudbeck  stood  high  in  favour  with  Axel  Oxenstierna,  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  and  Queen  Christina,  the  latter  of  whom  visited  him 
on  his  deathbed.  He  was  a  man  of  large  and  varied  learning, 
but  especially  conspicuous  for  the  remarkable  organizing  faculty 
he  possessed.  The  reforms  he  wrought  in  his  diocese  were  of 
the  most  comprehensive  and  beneficial  character. — J.  J. 

RUDBECK,  Oluf,  the  Elder,  a  learned  Swede,  fitly  surnamed 
from  his  manifold  accomplishments  Storiiufvl-d,  or  Large- 
head,  was  born  in  Vestmanland  in  1630.  The  chief  particulars 
of  his  life  may  be  summed  up  in  a  single  sentence.  As  a  youthful 
student  of  medicine  he  made  an  important  discovery,  that  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  and  became  afterwards  professor  in  the  univer-    ; 


sity  of  Upsala  ;  in  subsequent  years,  as  "  Polyhistor"  and  "tau- 
seiid-kiinstler,"  or  literary  Jack-of-all-trades,  he  devoted  equal 

attention  to  anatomy,  botany,  and  the  other  natural  sciences,  to 
music  and  architecture,  and  finally  to  archaeology.  His  two 
chief  works  are  the  "Campi  Elysii,  or  Glysisvall,"  an  elaborate 
botanical  treatise,  and  the  "  Atlantic:!,"  or  "  Manhem,"  a  per- 
fect specimen  of  brilliant  literary  bubble-blowing,  in  which  he 
vainly,  although  ahly,  attempts  to  prove  that  Sweden  is  the  true 
Atlantis  described  by  Plato!  He  died  in  1702,  leaving  behind 
him  a  high  reputation  for  boundless  industry,  versatility,  and 
learning. — J.  J. 

RUDBECK,  Olvf.  the  Younger,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
also  a  professor  in  Upsala,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the 
walks  of  science  and  literature.  He  published  various  important 
ornithological  and  botanical  works;  but  also  wandered  astray 
in  the  wilderness  of  comparative  philology,  seeking  affinities 
between  Lapp  and  Hebrew,  and  labouring  on  a  "Lexicon  Har- 
monicum,"  in  no  fewer  than  ten  volumes,  of  the  Asiatic  and 
European  tongues.  In  this  respect  he  was  like  a  caricature  of 
his  father.     He  died  in  1740. — J.  J. 

RUDBERG,  Feedrik,  an  eminent  Swedish  man  of  science, 
was  born  at  Norrkoping  on  the  30th  of  August,  1800,  and  died 
on  the  14th  of  June,  1839,  at  Upsala.  Having  taken  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1821,  he  devoted  some  years  to  travel- 
ling in  Europe.  In  1827  he  became  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Stockholm,  and  in  1828  professor  of  physics  in 
the  university  of  Upsala.  His  scientific  writings  appeared  for 
the  most  part  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
'  olm,  from  1819  till  1S47.  They  have  reference  to  various 
physical  subjects,  such  as  capillary  attraction,  heat,  hydraulics, 
terrestrial  magnetism,  &c. ;  and  the  most  important  is  a  memoir, 
published  in  1837,  describing  a  series  of  experiments  by  which 
the  rate  of  expansion  of  air  by  heat  was  for  the  first  time 
correctly  determined.  His  premature  death  in  his  thirty-ninth 
year  was  one  of  the  heaviest  losses  that  science  has  sustained  in 
this  century. — W.  J.  M.  R. 

RUDDIMAN,  Thomas,  the  eminent  Scottish  grammarian, 
was  born  at  the  farm-house  of  Raggel  in  the  parish  of  Boyndie, 
Banffshire,  October,  1674.  At  the  parish  school  the  boy  made 
astonishing  progress  in  Latin ;  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  had  a 
special  charm  for  him,  and  the  youthful  impression  never  wore 
off.  When  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age  he  resolved  to  attend  the 
bursary  competition  at  King's  college,  Aberdeen.  Without  his 
father's  knowledge,  and  with  but  a  guinea  in  his  pocket,  furtively 
given  him  by  his  sister,  he  set  out;  and  though  robbed  on  the 
way  of  his  purse  and  the  best  of  his  clothing  by  a  gang  of 
gipsies,  he  bravely  presented  himself  for  examination,  and  gained 
the  first  prize.  Four  years  afterwards  he  took  his  degree  of 
MA.,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1G94,  after  a  disputation  which 
lasted  ab  aurora  usque  ad  vesperam.  He  was  then  engaged  by 
Mr.  Young  of  Auldbar,  the  great-grandson  of  the  preceptor  of 
King  James,  to  be  tutor  to  his  sons;  but  within  a  year  he 
became  parish  schoolmaster  of  Laurencekirk.  Three  years  and 
a  half  were  spent  by  him  in  that  situation,  when  he  removed 
to  Edinburgh  on  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Pitcaime,  who,  happen- 
ing to  be  detained  a  night  in  the  inn  at  Laurencekirk  by 
a  storm,  had  been  directed  by  the  landlady  to  the  "  dominie" 
as  a  person  whose  conversation  would  be  entertaining  to  him 
during  his  compulsory  sojourn.  Ruddiman  was  at  once  appointed 
assistant  keeper  of  the  advocate's  library,  at  an  annual  salary 
of  £8.  But  he  eked  out  his  scanty  income  in  a  variety  of 
ways — revising  and  correcting  for  publishers,  copying  chartu- 
laries  for  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  keeping  young  lads  as 
boarders,  to  whom  he  gave  classical  training.  In  this  way  he 
prepared  Sibbald's  Introductio,  and  Spottiswoode's  Practiques, 
for  the  press.  He  published  also  the  De  Animi  Tranquillitate 
Dialogue  of  Volusenns  or  Wilson,  a  learned  Scotchman,  who  had 
been  under  the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  By  the  year 
17H7  he  had  commenced  business  as  an  auctioneer,  and  in  1709 
he  published  Kerr's  Cantici  Solomonis  Paraphrasis  Poetica,  with 
notes,  and  the  same  author's  Cantica,  which  last  he  dedicated 
in  Latin  verse  to  his  friend  Dr.  Pitcaime.  The  translation  of 
Virgil's  iEneid  by  Gawin  Douglas  was  next  edited  by  him,  with 
a  very  excellent  and  full  glossary,  compiled  by  the  editor,  who 
in  modesty  withheld  his  name.  He  was  now  fast  rising  into 
fame,  and  the  magistrates  of  Dundee  invited  him  to  be  rector  of 
their  grammar-school.  But  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  at  once 
trebled  his  salary  as  librarian,  and  he  declined  the  otter.      In 


1711  he  assisted  in  bringing  out  the  works  of  Drummond  of 
Hawthornden,  and  aided  Abercromby  in  preparing  his  Martial 
Achievements  of  the  Scots  nation.  Dr.  Pitcairne  died  in  1713, 
and  Ruddiman  gratefully  composed  his  epitaph,  ar.d  through  him 
as  auctioneer  his  patron's  library  was  sold  to  Peter  the  Great, 
the  czar  of  Russia.  In  1714  were  published  his  "  Rudiments  of 
the  Latin  Tongue."  His  grammar  soon  superseded  the  score  of 
previous  grammars — even  those  of  Yaus,  Duncan,  Wedderburn, 
and  others,  and  remained  for  more  than  a  century  the  grammar 
taught  in  all  Scottish  seminaries.  It  went  through  fifteen 
editions  in  its  author's  lifetime.  His  next  work  was  an  edition 
of  the  Opera  Omnia  of  George  Buchanan.  It  came  out  in  1715, 
in  two  folio  volumes.  He  added  some  learned  dissertations — a 
"  Tabula  Regum"  and  a  "  Libellus  de  Metris  Buchananseis."  But 
his  notes  sometimes  contradicted  his  author,  as  well  as  expounded 
him;  and  especially  his  partiality  for  Queen  Mary  and  his  depre- 
ciatory remarks  on  Buchanan's  treatment  of  her,  raised  up  hosts 
of  enemies.  A  "  society  of  the  scholars  of  Edinburgh"  was 
formed  for  the  vindication  of  Buchanan,  hut  it  did  nothing.  Yet 
the  controversy  thus  originated  lasted  during  the  remainder  of 
Ruddiman's  life.  The  Rev.  George  Logan  assailed  him  in  sis 
different  treatises — one  main  question  being  the  hereditary  right 
of  the  Scottish  kings  to  the  crown ;  Ruddiman's  political  prin- 
ciples being  conservative,  and  himself  also  a  Jacobite.  Thirty- 
eight  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  edition  of  Buchanan — 
which  certainly  was  not  faultless — it  was  attacked  by  James 
Mair  of  Aberdeen  ;  and  in  1754  Ruddiman  replied  by  a  tart  and 
telling  "Anti-crisis,"  nay  at  a  later  period,  the  year  before  his 
death,  his  "  Audi  alteram  Partem,"  saw  the  light.  In  1713 
Ruddiman  became  a  printer  himself,  in  partnership  with  a 
younger  brother,  who  had  been  regularly  trained  to  the  business. 
In  1718  he  took  an  active  part  in  forming  a  literary  society — 
the  first  formed  in  Scotland.  In  1725  he  published  his  larger 
work — the  first  part  of  his  "  Grammatics?  Latinaj  Institutiones," 
treating  of  etymology ;  the  second  part,  treating  of  syntax, 
appeared  in  1731.  In  1728  he  became  printer  to  the  univer- 
sity, and  having  printed  the  Caledonian  Mercury  since  1724  he 
became  its  proprietor  in  1729.  The  property  remained  in  his 
family  till  1772,  when  it  was  sold  by  the  trustees  of  his  grand- 
children. In  1730  he  became  principal  librarian  in  the  advo- 
cate's library,  but  without  any  increase  of  salary.  In  1739  he 
published,  with  a  learned  and  elaborate  introduction,  "  Selectus 
Diplomatum  et  Numismatum  Scotia?  Thesaurus,"  a  work  begun 
by  Anderson,  but  completed  by  Ruddiman.  He  was  also  em- 
ployed to  translate  the  charter  of  the  Royal  Bank  into  Latin, 
and  the  charter  of  admiralty  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  Dur- 
ing the  occupation  of  Edinburgh  by  Prince  Charles,  1745,  Rud- 
diman retired  to  the  country,  and  occupied  himself  with  making 
notes  on  Burmann's  Commentary  on  Lucan's  Pharsalia.  But 
from  the  well-known  jacobitism  of  its  proprietor  the  Caledonian 
Mercury  was  suspected,  and  Ruddiman's  son  Thomas,  to  whom 
a  half  of  the  printing  business  had  been  for  some  time  handed 
over,  was  imprisoned,  and,  contracting  disease  in  the  jail,  died  in 
1717.  Ruddiman  affirmed  of  himself  that  he  saw  the  "young 
Chevalier"  but  once,  and  that  for  a  couple  of  minutes  only.  In 
1751  the  old  man's  sight  began  to  fail  him;  and  after  holding 
the  office  of  librarian  to  the  facu'ty  of  advocates  for  nearly  half 
a  century,  he  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  David  Hume.  His 
strength  gradually  failed,  and  he  died  at  Edinburgh,  January  19, 
1757,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were 
interred  in  the  burial  ground  of  Greyfriars'  church.  It  was 
expected  even  as  late  as  1790  that  Lord  Gardenstone,  accord- 
ing to  public  promise,  would  raise  a  cenotaph  to  his  memory  at 
Laurencekirk.  But  in  1792  a  volume  of  Miscellanies  by  Lord 
Gardenstone  appeared  at  Edinburgh,  in  which  there  is  an  avowed 
attack  on  the  character  and  learning  of  Ruddiman.  In  1806, 
however,  a  tablet  was  erected  in  New  Greyfriars'  church,  by  a 
descendant,  Dr.  Ruddiman,  late  of  India.  Ruddiman  was  of 
middle  stature,  thin  habit,  and  was  very  temperate.  His  indus- 
try was  incessant,  and  he  so  prospered  as  to  leave  about  £3000 
sterling — a  large  sum  for  those  days.  He  had  a  high  admira- 
tion of  Buchanan's  literary  character,  and  nobly  vindicated  the 
superiority  of  his  Latin  version  of  the  Psalms  to  that  of  Johnson, 
edited  and  so  highly  extolled  by  auditor  Benson.  In  know- 
ledge of  Latin,  and  in  the  correct  and  fluent  use  of  it,  Ruddiman 
is  second  only  to  Buchanan.  He  published  also  an  edition  of 
Livy,  and  of  the  Greek  Testament;  also  Poetarum  Scotorum  Musoa 
&c. — {Life  by  George  Chalmers,  London,  1794.) — J.  E. 
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RUDOLF  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  was  born  on  the  1st  May, 
1 J  IS.  He  was  tlie  son  of  Albert,  count  of  Habsburg  and  land- 
grave of  Alsace,  who,  as  crusader,  accompanied  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.  to  Palestine,  and  died  at  Ascalon  in  1240.  At 
eighteen  Rudolf  had  fought  in  Italy  under  the  Emperor  Frederick 
II.;  and  an  independent  ruler  at  twenty-two,  he  speedily  showed 
that  he  was  destined  to  be  alike  illustrious  in  peace  and  in  war. 
It  is  difficult  to  make  the  complications  of  mediaeval  history 
interesting.  The  one  clear  thing  about  Rudolf  is,  that  partly 
by  usurpation,  partly  by  policy,  partly  by  probity,  partly  by 
valour,  he  became  the  founder  of  the  Austrian  state.  Before 
being  a  conqueror  he  had  first  to  defend  his  own  possessions. 
His  assailants  were  two  of  his  uncles.  Their  repeated  machina- 
tions and  attacks,  victoriously  resisted,  ended  with  an  increase 
of  his  territory.  The  taste  for  crusades  was  rapidly  growing 
weaker ;  nevertheless,  more  for  political  reasons  than  from  reli- 
gious motives,  Rudolf  was  the  leader  in  a  crusade,  which  was 
intended  to  convert  by  the  sharp  argument  of  the  sword  those 
inhabitants  of  northern  Germany  who  were  still  heathens.  By 
his  marriage  with  Gertrude,  the  daughter  of  the  count  of 
Homburg,  Rudolf's  dominions  and  influence  were  considerably 
extended.  Habsburg  or  Habichtsburg,  the  castle  from  which 
the  Habsburgs  took  their  name,  and  the  rains  of  which  still 
remain,  was  in  Switzerland ;  and  in  Switzerland,  and  on  its 
frontiers,  Rudolf,  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  potently  and  swiftly 
enlarged  his  sway.  Uri,  Schwytz,  and  Unterwalden,  seem  of 
their  own  accord  to  have  solicited  a  protection  which  hardened 
under  the  successor  of  Rudolf  into  a  tyranny,  the  overthrow 
whereof  forms  one  of  the  most  famous  episodes  in  history. 
Rudolf  was  besieging  the  city  of  Basle  when  his  election  as 
emperor  of  Germany  was  announced  to  him.  He  was  crowned 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle  on  the  28th  October,  1273.  Some  conspi- 
cuous princes  refused  to  do  him  homage.  They  were  placed 
under  the  imperial  ban,  and  war  was  declared  against  them. 
Rudolf  first  subdued  Henry  of  Bavaria ;  and  then  a  far  more 
formidable  opponent,  Ottocar  II.,  king  of  Bohemia,  who  was 
betrayed  by  his  vassals.  By  the  defeat  of  Ottocar  the  arch- 
duchy of  Austria  came  into  Rudolfs  hands.  Indignant  and 
impatient  at  the  severe  terms  imposed  on  him,  Ottocar  again 
tried  the  fortune  of  arms ;  but  again  betrayed,  he  perished  in 
battle  in  1278.  Either  from  magnanimity  or  from  prudence, 
however,  Rudolf  allowed  Ottocav's  son  Wenzel  to  retain  Moravia 
and  Bohemia.  He  likewise  gave  Wenzel  one  of  his  daughters. 
His  other  daughters  he  had  bestowed  on  princes  whose  alliance 
promised  to  be  useful  to  him.  On  the  death  of  Wenzel  he 
wished  to  seize  Bohemia ;  but  he  failed  in  his  attempts  both  on 
that  country  and  on  Hungary.  From  the  death  of  Conrad  IV. 
in  1251  till  the  election  of  Rudolf,  there  had  been  many  pre- 
tenders to  the  imperial  throne,  but  none  of  them  had  been 
universally  recognized.  This  long  period,  called  the  interregnum, 
one  of  the  saddest  and  most  lawless  in  German  annals,  was 
favourable  to  the  growth  and  freedom  of  towns.  And  well  that 
there  was  such  an  atonement  for  infinite  anarchy  and  woe.  One 
of  the  principal  competitors,  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  had 
received  a  species  of  imperfect  and  wavering  recognition  as 
German  emperor  from  1256  to  1272,  when  he  died.  But 
Richard's  rival,  Alphonso  X.  of  Castile,  called  the  Wise  or 
Learned,  a  brilliant  yet  somewhat  chimerical  prince,  persisted  in 
his  claims  after  Rudolf's  elevation.  Rudolf  was  the  faithful, 
alnio.-t  abject  servant  of  the  church.  As  a  reward,  Pope  Gre- 
gory X.  energetically  took  the  side  of  Rudolf  against  Alphonso. 
Though  not  forgetful  of  his  own  interests,  and  though  never 
losing  sight  of  what  the  house  of  Habsburg  was,  and  aimed 
to  be,  Rudolf  showed  himself  not  unworthy  of  that  august  and 
weighty  office,  which  the  magnificent  Hohenstauffen  had  held 
with  so  much  lustre.  He  was  the  vindicator  and  the  restorer 
of  the  imperial  rights,  the  champion  of  law,  the  promoter  of 
civilization,  of  commerce,  and  of  commercial  intercourse ;  the 
cherishcr  of  that  industrial  spirit  which  was  fated  to  annihilate 
the  worst  feudal  iniquities.  At  sixty-four  Rudolf  took,  as  suc- 
cessor to  his  departed  wife,  a  princess  of  Burgundy  who  was 
only  fourteen — an  act  singularly  foolish  in  a  life  of  singular 
sagacity.  When  travelling  in  the  west  of  Germany,  Rudolf 
died  at  Germersheim  on  the  30th  September,  1291.  Ik-  was 
succeeded  in  the  German  empire  by  Adolphus  of  Nassau,  and 
iu  his  hereditary  states  by  his  son  Albert,  wiio  was  turbulent, 
treacherous,  and  cruel.  Both  these  men  had  rejoiced  in  blood, 
and  they  both  died  a  bloody  death. — W.  M-L 


RUDOLF  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  son  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  II.,  and  the  contrast  in  everything  to  that  excellent 
prince,  was  born  in  1552.  He  succeeded  his  father  alike  in 
the  Austrian  dominions  and  on  the  imperial  throne  in  1576. 
Educated  by  the  Jesuits  at  the  court  of  the  most  Jesuitical  of  all 
monarchs,  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  Rudolf  added  Jesuitical  cunning 
and  perfidy  to  his  natural  incapacity,  irresolution,  and  intoler- 
ance. He  had  a  passion  for  fine  horses,  a  passion  still  more 
childish  and  intense  for  alchemy  and  astrology,  and  he  totally 
neglected  the  affairs  of  government;  or  if  he  interfered  with  them 
it  was  to  abridge  or  neutralize  the  concessions  made  by  his 
predecessors  to  the  protestants.  Continual  conspiracies  and 
rebellions  were  the  result ;  and  at  last,  to  resist  oppression,  a 
powerful  protestant  organization,  called  the  Union,  was  created 
with  the  elector  palatine,  Frederick  IV.,  at  its  head.  Unfor- 
tunately the  protestants  were  not  merely  as  bigoted  as  the 
catholics,  but  they  persecuted  each  other.  To  this  cause  we 
must  ascribe  the  dead  halt  which  protestantism  made  in  Ger- 
many when  in  the  very  heat  of  its  triumph.  Having  lost  the 
affections  of  his  protestant  subjects  by  his  injustice,  the  respect 
of  the  whole  German  empire  by  his  inefficiency,  Rudolf  contrived 
by  his  guilty  indifference  to  kindle  frequent  insurrections  in  his 
states,  and  to  involve  them  iu  foolish  and  fruitless  wars  with 
the  Turks.  By  degrees,  formally  as  well  as  substantially,  the 
authority  which  Rudolf  did  not  so  much  misuse  as  leave  unused, 
fell  into  the  more  vigorous  grasp  of  his  brother  Matthias.  Some 
domains  and  a  pension  of  three  hundred  thousand  florins  a  year 
were  assigned  to  the  royal  puppet.  Keenly  Rudolf  felt  a  dis- 
grace which  was  eminently  merited.  He  died  February  20,  1012. 
He  had  never  been  married;  Matthias  was  his  successor,  at  the 
end  of  whose  reign  the  Thirty  Years'  war  began. — W.  M-l. 

RUDYARD,  Sir  Bexjamix,  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Long  parliament,  was  born  in  1572.  He  had  long  been  con- 
spicuous as  an  accomplished  gentleman  and  an  elegant  scholar, 
before  he  took  part  in  political  discussions.  He  was  a  respect- 
able poet,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Ben  Jonson,  who  addressed 
to  him  some  highly  eulogistic  verses.  When  the  contest  began 
between  Charles  and  his  parliament,  Sir  Benjamin  quitted  his 
fashionable  pursuits  and  haunts  about  town,  and  joined  Hampden 
and  Pym  and  the  other  patriots.  He  had  long  held  a  seat  in 
the  house  of  commons,  and  his  great  experience  in  parliamentary 
forms,  combined  with  his  masterly  eloquence,  gravity,  courtesy, 
and  moderation  of  tone,  gave  him  great  weight  in  the  house, 
and  made  him  an  important  accession  to  the  constitutional  party. 
May,  the  historian  of  the  parliament,  speaks  in  the  highest  terms 
of  the  talents  and  graces  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  the  remarkable 
eloquence  of  this  courtly  and  accomplished  gentleman  ;  and 
instances  his  oration  at  the  opeuing  of  the  Long  parliament  as 
"a  perfect  exemplar"  at  once  of  the  unsparing  exposure  of 
grievances  and  of  "  the  way  of  sparing  the  king."  Sir  Benjamin, 
however,  though  acting  with  Pym  and  Hampden,  did  not  by  any 
means  approve  of  all  their  proceedings.  He  opposed  the  attain- 
der of  Strafford,  and  gave  only  a  partial  support  to  the  Grand 
Remonstrance.  But  there  is  no  truth  in  the  assertion  of  Chronicler 
Heath  that  the  venerable  and  worthy  knight  died  of  remorse  as 
soon  as  the  civil  war  began ;  complaining  on  his  deathbed  that 
he  had  been  deceived  by  Pym  and  Hampden.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  he  ultimately  became  anxious  for  a  compromise 
between  the  king  and  the  parliament,  and  that  during  the 
progress  of  the  war  he  cried  out  incessantly  for  peace ;  but  he 
remained  in  his  place  in  the  house  of  commons  as  long  as  he 
could,  and  acted  to  the  last  with  the  patriots.  Though  he  held 
the  office  of  surveyor  of  the  court  of  wards  and  liveries,  he 
made  a  speech  against  it  in  1615,  and  it  was  abolished  in  the 
following  year.  He  received  compensation,  however,  for  the  loss 
of  his  place.  Sir  Benjamin  survived  till  1658,  and  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-seven.  A  number  of  his  speeches  and  poems  have 
been  published:  the  latter  are  included  in  the  same  volume  with 
the  poems  of  William  earl  of  Pembroke,  London,  1CIJ0. — J.  T. 

RUE,  CiiAr.r.ES  DE  i.a,  a  learned  ecclesiastic  and  Jesuit,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1613.  He  shone  in  early  life  as  a  preacher  and 
poet.  A  Latin  poem  of  his  on  the  victories  of  Louis  XIV.  so 
pleased  Corneille  that  he  translated  it  into  French  metre,  and 
presented  it  to  the  king.  His  majesty  was  so  gratified  with  the 
tribute,  that  he  appointed  the  author  one  of  the  board  for  pre- 
paring the  classics  fur  the  use  of  the  dauphin.  The  editing  of 
Virgil  was  committed  to  De  la  Rue,  and  he  executed  his  task  so 
as  to  give  general  satisfaction.     Some  tragedies  and  panegyrics 
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were  also  composed  by  him,  which  had  their  brief  day  of  popula- 
rity.    He  died  in  the  college  of  the  Jesuits  in  1725. — J.  E. 

HUE,  Chables  DB  la,  another  and  higher  scholar,  was  born 
at  Corbie  in  Picardy,  1685.  He  joined  the  learned  order  of  the 
Benedictines  in  an  abbey  at  Means.  His  erudition  and  theo- 
logical lore  have  been  justly  extolled.  Of  his  celebrated  edition 
of  Origen,  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  Montfaucon,  two 
folio  volumes  were  published  during  his  life,  and  a  third  after 
his  death  which  took  place  from  a  paralytic  stroke  in  1739. 
From  the  materials  amassed  by  him  his  nephew,  Vincent  de 
la  Bue,  published  a  fourth  volume  in  1739.  The  nephew  died 
in  1762.— J.  E. 

BUFUS,  an  ancient  Greek  medical  writer,  of  whom  nothing 
is  known  except  that  he  was  bom  or  lived  at  Ephesns,  whence 
he  is  commonly  called  Kites  Epiiesius.  His  date  has  been 
disputed,  but  Suidas  is  probably  correct  in  placing  him  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  a.d.  98-117,  as  he  quotes  Xeuxis  and  Dios- 
corides,  and  is  himself  quoted  by  Galen.  Some  persons  have 
supposed  him  to  be  the  physician  quoted  by  Andromachus,  but 
this  is  probably  a  mistake.  He  wrote  several  works  on  medical 
subjects,  some  of  which  are  extant,  with  fragments  of  the  others. 
His  principal  work  is  "  On  the  Names  of  the  Parts  of  the 
Human  Body,"  and  is  interesting  for  the  information  it  gives  us 
on  the  state  of  anatomical  science  before  the  time  of  Galen.  It 
consists  of  four  books,  which  are  generally  reckoned  as  only 
three,  as  the  first  and  second  are  substantially  the  same.  Another 
work  is  "  On  the  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder;"  and 
a  third  is  "On  Purgative  Medicines."  These  three  were  pub- 
lished in  Greek  and  Eatin  by  J.  Clinch,  London,  1726,  4to;  and  a 
Latin  translation,  by  J.  P.  Crassus,  is  contained  in  the  Medicse 
Artis  Principes,  by  H.  Stephanus  (Etienne),  Paris,  15G7,  folio. 
Two  other  short  works  by  Rufus  have  been  published  for  the  first 
time  within  the  last  twenty  years :  one  is  an  old  Latin  trans- 
lation of  a  treatise  on  Gout,  edited  by  E.  Littre  in  the.  Revue 
de  Philologie,  vol.  i.,  Paris,  1845  ;  the  other  is  a  Greek  treatise 
on  the  Pulse,  which  is  probably  spurious,  edited  by  C.  Daremberg, 
Paris,  1846,  8vo.  There  are  numerous  fragments  of  his  lost 
works  preserved  in  different  Greek  and  Arabic  writers,  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  of  which  is  a  passage  respecting  the  plague, 
which  appears  to  prove  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  glandular  (or 
true)  plague  was  known  to  the  ancients  some  centuries  earlier 
than  was  commonly  supposed.  Rufus  was  also  one  of  the  early 
commentators  on  the  writings  of  Hippocrates.  A  new  edition 
of  all  the  extant  works  of  Rufus,  with  whatever  fragments  can  be 
recovered,  has  been  for  some  years  in  preparation  by  Dr.  Charles 
Daremberg  of  Paris. — (For  further  information  see  the  Penny 
Cyc,  and  Smith's  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biogi\) — W.  A.  G. 

RUGENDAS,  Geoeg  Piiilipp,  a  celebrated  German  horse 
and  battle  painter,  was  born  at  Augsburg  in  1666.  After  learn- 
ing his  art  in  his  native  city,  he  visited  Italy,  where  he  spent 
some  years  in  Rome,  devoting  himself  exclusively  to  battle  pieces. 
He  returned  to  his  native  city  in  1695,  and  had  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  realities  of  war  in  the  siege  of  that  place 
in  1703,  which  Rugendas  represented  in  a  large  picture,  long 
forming  part  of  the  Stettin  collection  at  Augsburg.  He  became 
director  of  the  Augsburg  academy  in  1710,  and  died  there  in 
1742.  The  pictures  of  Rugendas  are  numerous;  he  was  a  bold 
bnt  mannered  painter,  his  figures  and  horses  being  constantly 
repeated,  and  being  hot,  heavy,  and  monotonous  in  colouring. 
There  are  some  spirited  etchings  by  this  painter;  and  many  of  his 
designs  were  engraved  in  mezzotint  by  his  son,  Christian  Rugen- 
das.—(See  Fiissli,  Leben  Rugendas, &'c,  Zurich,  1758.)— R.N  W. 

RUHNEKEN  or  RUHNKENIUS,  David,  an  eminent  Ger- 
man humanist,  was  born  at  Stolpe,  Pomerania,  2nd  January, 
1723.  He  received  a  careful  education  at  Konigsberg,  where 
he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Kant.  By  his  parents, 
especially  his  mother,  he  was  intended  for  the  church;  but  his 
love  of  the  Greek  language  was  so  predominant,  that  he  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  fulfil  their  wish.  He  studied  at  Witten- 
berg, where,  in  order  to  secure  the  advantages  of  a  profession,  he  for 
some  time  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  law,  but  with  renewed 
ardour  returned  to  the  Greek.  From  Wittenberg  he  proceeded  to 
Leyden,  where  he  became  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Hemsterhuys, 
the  only  professor  of  this  university  to  whom  he  was  not  intro- 
duced by  recommendatory  letters  from  his  Wittenberg  patrons. 
He  declined  all  invitations  of  his  German  friends  to  settle  as 
a  lecturer  in  a  German  university,  because  he  could  not  bear 
to  be  separated  from  Hemsterhuys.      As,  however,  there  was 


no  prospect  of  a  chair  at  Leyden,  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  strenuously  searched  the  Royal  library,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  starting  for  Spain,  when  he  was  called  back  to  Leyden  as 
assistant-lecturer  to  Hemsterhuys  (1757).  At  length  in  1761 
he  obtained  the  chair  of  eloquence,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Oudendorp,  the  duties  of  which  he  most  honourably  discharged 
till  his  death  on  the  14th  May,  1797.  His  leisure  hours  were 
generally  devoted  to  the  chase,  to  which  he  was  fondly  addicted, 
to  the  pleasures  of  society,  and  to  politics.  In  later  years  he 
mostly  spent  them  in  the  sick-room  of  his  wife,  who,  six  years 
after  her  marriage,  had  by  a  paralytic  stroke  lost  both  her 
language  and  her  sight,  and  yet  out-lived  her  husband.  For 
critical  acumen,  and  the  extent  of  his  reading,  Ruhneken  had 
few  equals,  and  his  "  Epistolaj  Criticae,"  his  editions  of  Muretus, 
Timseus,  Hesychius,  and  the  Hymnus  in  Cererem,  are  lasting 
monuments  of  his  erudition.  His  "  Eulogy  on  Hemsterhuys  " 
is  a  masterpiece  both  of  biography  and  of  Latin.  His  literary 
remains  have  been  edited  by  Bergmann,  Friedemann,  Eichstaedt, 
and  others. —  (See  Wyttenbach,  Vita  Ruhnkenii;  and  Rink,  T. 
Hemsterhuys  und  D.  Ruhneken,  Konigsberg,  1801.) — K.  E. 

RUMFORD,  Sip.  Benjamin  Thompson,  Count,  was  bora  in 
1752  at  Woburn,  Massachusetts.  He  settled  as  a  schoolmaster 
in  Rumford  (now  Concord),  New  Hampshire,  where  an  advanta- 
geous marriage  gave  him  leisure  to  pursue  scientific  studies  for 
their  own  sake.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  mother  country,  and  gave  valuable  information  to 
the  British  authorities.  He  was  kindly  received  in  London  by 
Lord  George  Germaine,  the  head  of  the  American  department, 
who  sent  him  back  to  New  York  to  raise  a  regiment  of  dragoons, 
of  which  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel.  On  his  return  to 
England  in  1784,  he  was  knighted  by  the  king.  Travelling  on  the 
continent  soon  after,  an  acquaintance  he  formed  with  some  mem- 
bers of  the  reigning  family  in  Bavaria  led  to  his  appointment  to 
an  important  office  in  Munich.  He  introduced  many  salutary 
reforms  into  the  system  of  military  administration  in  Bavaria, 
grappled  boldly  with  the  social  evil  of  mendicity,  which  threat- 
ened to  overgrow  the  entire  state,  and  established  a  poor  law 
which  was  at  once  strict  and  truly  humane.  He  introduced 
the  potato  into  general  use  in  Bavaria,  and  promoted  domestic 
economy  among  the  people  by  the  invention  of  stoves,  and  by 
disseminating  instructions  for  the  preparation  and  cooking  of 
food.  He  returned  to  England  in  1799,  having  been  ennobled 
by  the  duke  of  Bavaria  with  the  title  of  count.  Wanning  and 
ventilation  of  houses  continued  to  occupy  his  attention,  and  his 
improvements  in  chimneys  and  fireplaces  were  generally  adopted 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1796  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  whom  he  gave  £1000  in  trust 
for  the  reward  of  any  discoverer  of  a  new  scientific  truth  with 
respect  to  light  or  heat.  In  the  course  of  Rumford's  experiments 
on  heat,  he  established  for  the  first  time  the  fact  of  the  unlimited 
productive  heat  from  a  limited  quantity  of  matter,  by  the  expen- 
diture of  mechanical  powTer  in  friction ;  a  fact  subversive  of  the 
long  prevalent  hypothesis  of  a  "  subtle  fluid"  as  the  cause  of 
heat.  The  exact  relation  between  the  quantity  of  mechanical 
power  expended,  and  the  quantity  of  heat  produced,  was  not 
ascertained  until  long  afterwards. — (See  Joule.)  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Institution.  He 
contributed  many  papers  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions; 
published  a  series  of  "  Essays,  experimental,  political,  econo- 
mical, and  philosophical,"  which  extend  to  four  volumes ;  and 
projected  a  great  work  "  On  the  nature  and  effects  of  order." 
After  the  death  of  his  American  wife,  he  married  Madame 
Lavoisier,  the  widow  of  the  celebrated  chemist,  but  was  subse- 
quently separated  from  her.  He  passed  his  last  days  in  singular 
retirement  at  Auteuil,  and  died  on  21st  August,  1814. — R.  H. 

RUMOHR,  Karl  Friedrich  von,  a  distinguished  German 
amateur  and  art-writer,  was  born  near  Dresden  in  1785.  He 
studied  painting  under  Fiorillo  at  Gottingen,  and  in  1804  visited 
Italy,  where  at  Naples  he  commenced  the  formation  of  his  col- 
lection of  antiquities.  In  1805  he  returned  to  Germany,  and 
first  appeared  as  an  art-writer  in  1811.  He  revisited  Italy  in 
1815,  and  at  Florence  commenced  the  researches  for  his  very  valu- 
able and  most  important  work,  the  "Italienische  Forschungen," 
published  in  Berlin  in  1827,  in  two  vols.,  8vo.  A  third  volume 
was  added  in  1831,  after  a  third  visit  to  Italy  in  1828.  This 
is  a  most  valuable  compilation,  and  has  secured  a  lasting  repu- 
tation for  its  author.  It  is  derived  from  original  documents 
inspected  in   the  various  public  buildings  of   Florence ;    and 
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RumoLr  lias  cleared  up  many  obscurities  in  Vasari,  and  cor- 
rected many  of  that  author's  errors.  He  is  the  author  of  many 
other  works,  which  are  all  enumerated  in  the  notice  in  the  sup- 
plement to  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  from  the  German  Kunstblatt. 
He  died  of  apoplexy  at  Dresden,  July  25,  1843,  while  on  a 
journey  to  visit  the  baths  of  Bohemia.  He  bad  latterly  pur- 
chased a  house  and  settled  at  Liibeck. — R.  N.  W. 

RUA1PH  or  RUMPHIUS,  a  distinguished  Dutch  botanist, 
was  born  at  Hanau  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  died  at  Amboyna  in  1  TOG.  He  went  as  a  medical  man  to 
Amboyna,  and  acquired  great  influence  there.  He  became  chief 
magistrate  and  president  of  the  Mercantile  Association.  He 
paid  great  attention  to  the  plants  of  the  Spice  Islands.  Ik- 
published  "  Herbarium  Amboinense,"  containing  an  account  of 
the  plants  of  Amboyna  and  the  adjacent  islands.  A  genus  of 
plants  is  named  Rumphia. — J.  11.  B. 

RUXCIMAN,  Alexander,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1736, 
and  was  taught  landscape  painting  there  by  John  Xorris ;  but 
failing  to  sell  his  pictures,  Runciman  in  1760  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  historical  painting;  and  in  17CG  visited  Italy,  where  in 
Rome  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Fuseli  the  Swiss  scholar  and 
painter,  and  of  a  somewhat  kindred  spirit  with  Runciman.  lie 
d  to  Scotland  in  1771,  and  succeeded  Pavillion  as  director 
of  the  Edinburgh  academy,  with  a  salary  of  £120  a  year.  In 
1772  he  visited  London,  and  lodged  with  Hogarth's  widow,  then 
in  poor  circumstances.  He  died  suddenly  before  his  own  door 
on  the  21st  of  October,  1785,  aged  only  forty-eight.  Runciman's 
best  works  arc  his  sketches,  a  class  of  work  in  which  rigid 
exactness  of  proportion  is  not  required.  He  had  considerable 
powers  of  invention  and  composition,  but  was  incorrect  and 
extravagant  in  his  execution,  bis  figures  being  very  disagreeably 
elongated.  His  chief  work  is  the  Ossian  series  of  twelve  large 
pictures  for  Sir  J.  Clerk  of  Pennycuick,  of  which  the  "Death  of 
Agandecca"  has  found  its  admirers;  but  all  the  compositions  are 
extravagant  and  conspicuous  for  defects  of  style. — (Allan  Cun- 
ningham,  Lives  of  Eminent  British  Painters,  &c.) — R.  X.  W. 

*  RUNEBERG,  Johan  Ludvig,  the  greatest  living  Swedish 
poet,  was  born  at  Jacobstad  in  Finland  in  1801.  In  his 
eighteenth  year  he  became  a  student  at  the  university  of  Abo, 
and  when  the  university  seat  was  changed  to  Helsingfors,  con- 
tinued to  prosecute  his  studies  there,  being  for  some  years  also 
the  editor  of  a  newspaper.  In  1637  he  was  appointed  to  a  post 
in  the  gymnasium  at  Borga,  where  he  has  since  lived  in  com- 
parative retirement,  loved  as  a  man  and  poet,  and  honoured 
with  a  pension  from  the  Russian  government,  and  with  both 
Swedish  and  Danish  orders  of  knighthood.  Runeberg,  although 
borrowing  alike  from  the  classic  and  romantic  schools,  is  un- 
questionably entitled  to  the  appellation  of  an  original  poet.  His 
"Madeschda"  and  "Kung  Fialar"  are  noble  productions;  and 
his  "  Fiinrik  Stals  Sagner,"  a  series  of  ballad  poetry  on  the  last 
Finland  war,  awakened  universal  admiration. — J.  J. 

KUXJEET  SINGH,  ruler  of  Lahore  and  Cashmi  . 
founder  of  the  Sikh  power  in  India,  was  born  on  the  2nd  of 
November,  1780.  His  father  was  a  distinguished  commander 
of  one  of  the  twelve  "  missuls,"  or  associations  of  Sikh  chiefs, 
who  in  a  wild  way  governed  the  Punjaub  and  the  country  east- 
ward, as  far  as  the  Jumna.  Ruujeet's  father  died  when  he  was 
twelve  and  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  who  to  retain 
her  power  did  all  she  could  to  corrupt  him.  At  seventeen  he 
was  suspected  of  having  poisoned  his  profligate  and  unpopular 
mother.  He  assumed  the  reins  of  power,  and  began  his  long  and 
successful  career  of  aggression  and  aggrandizement,  which  was 
favoured  by  the  weakness  and  quarrels  of  his  neighbours.  After 
the  evacuation  of  the  Punjaub  by  Zemaun  Shah,  he  bestowed  the 
investiture  of  the  province  of  Lahore  on  the  friendly  Runjeet, 
who  proceeded  to  organize  the  Sikhs  into  a  united  power.  As 
he  extended  his  conquests  he  might  have  come  into  collision  with 
the  British,  but  his  sagacity  taught  him  to  avoid  this  danger. 
In  1809  be  signed  a  treaty  with  them;  bis  relations  with  the 
Anglo-Indian  government  were  almost  always  amicable,  and  he 
directed  the  course  of  his  ambition  to  the  west  and  south.  From 
the  English  he  first  learned  the  value  of  European  discipline, 
which  he  introduced  into  his  army,  and  in  1S19  he  was  master 
of  Cashmere,  assuming  the  title  of  Maharajah.  The  secure 
eonsolidation  of  his  rule  was  partly  due  to  the  exertions  of  four 
officers  of  the  Xapoleonic  school,  Avitabile,  Ventura,  Court,  and 
Aleard,  whom  he  took  into  his  service,  and  who  made  his  army 
a  really  formidable  force.  He  was  to  have  aided  the  English  in 
Vol..  III. 


the  war  with  Afghanistan;  but  before  his  sincerity  could  be 
thoroughly  tested  he  died,  worn  out  by  excesses,  in  the  June  of 
1839.  Runjeet  Singh  was  the  Mehemet  Ali  of  the  Punjaub — 
sagacious,  energetic,  unscrupulous.  There  are  some  lively  notices 
of  him  and  his  court  in  the  late  Sir  Henry  Lawrence's  Adven- 
tures of  an  Officer  in  the  Service  of  Runjeet  Singh. — F.  E. 

RUNNINGTON,  Charlks,  an  English  lawyer  and  writer, 
was  born  in  1751,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1778,  and  in  1787 
was  made  a  sergeant-at-law.  In  1815  he  was  appointed  com- 
missioner  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors,  an  crb'ce  which  he 
held  for  four  years.  He  died  in  1821.  Sergeant  Runnington 
published  editions  of  Hale's  History  of  the  Common  Law  ;  Gil- 
bert's Law  of  Ejectments;  Ruffhead's  Statutes  at  Large;  His- 
tory of  the  Legal  Remedy  by  Ejectment,  and  the  Resisting  Action 
for  .Mesne  Process. — J.  T. 

RUPERT,  Robert,  Prince  of  Bavaria,  was  born  in  1619« 
He  was  the  son  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of 
James  I.  and  of  Frederick  V.,  the  unfortunate  elector  palatine, 
who  lost  his  electorate,  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  obtain  the  crown 
of  Bohemia.  An  exile  from  his  youth,  the  prince  seems  to  have 
been  very  imperfectly  educated;  and  as  he  was  of  an  active, 
roving  disposition,  and  had  a  taste  for  military  pursuits,  he 
offered  his  sendees,  when  he  was  scarcely  of  age,  to  his  uncle, 
Charles  I.,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  and  at  once 
d  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry.  He  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  courage,  activity,  and  daring  impetu- 
osity. He  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Worcester,  Edgehill, 
Chalgrove,  and  Xewbury,  and  took  Hereford,  Lichfield,  and 
Cirencester;  but  his  rashness,  hot  and  impatient  temper,  and 
want  of  judgment,  combined  with  his  severity  and  rapine,  not 
unfrequently  neutralized  his  successes.  The  king,  however, 
unfortunately  for  himself,  placed  unbounded  confidence  in  his 
nephew;  and  the  more  to  attach  him  to  his  service,  created  him 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  made  him  a  knight  of  the  garter.  In 
1G43  he  carried  Bristol  by  storm,  but  displayed  such  arrogance 
and  factious  temper  in  the  arrangements  for  the  government  of 
his  conquest,  as  to  give  deep  offence  to  the  marquis  of  Hertford 
and  other  loyal  and  powerful  nobles.  In  the  campaign  of  1G44 
Prince  Rupert  relieved  Xewport — one  of  the  most  brilliant 
exploits  of  the  kind  performed  in  the  whole  war— captured 
Stockport,  Bolton,  and  Liverpool,  and  raised  the  siege  of  Lathom- 
house ;  but  he  met  with  a  signal  defeat  at  Marston  Moor,  where 
his  indiscretion  in  giving  battle  to  the  enemy,  and  his  rashness 
and  thoughtlessness  in  the  fight,  inflicted  a  terrible  blow  on  the 
royal  cause.  His  conduct  on  this  occasion,  however,  did  not  forfeit 
the  confidence  of  the  king,  who  soon  after  made  him  commander 
of  all  the  royal  forces.  He  took  Leicester  after  a  gallant  defence ; 
but  this  was  his  last  success,  for  a  few  days  after  the  decisive  battle 
of  Xaseby  was  fought,  in  which  the  rashness  and  headlong  impetu- 
osity of  the  prince,  as  usual,  proved  the  ruin  of  his  army.  He  then 
hastened  to  Bristol,  to  prepare  that  city  to  resist  an  assault.  It 
was  strongly  garrisoned  and  well  provisioned,  and  the  prince  had 
promised  the  king  to  hold  it  for  four  months  at  least :  but  he  sur- 
rendered it  almost  at  the  first  attack.  The  astonishment  and 
indignation  cf  the  king  at  this  pusillanimous  behaviour  was 
extreme,  and  he  immediately  revoked  all  the  prince's  co 
sions,  and  commanded  him  to  quit  the  country.  Rupert,  howi  ver, 
succeeded  in  pacifying  his  uncle,  ever  too  easily  influenced  by 
the  claims  hi'  natural  affection,  and  he  obtained  in  1648  the 
command  of  that  portion  of  the  fleet  which  still  adhered  to  the 
king.  But  Blake,  with  the  parliamentary  squadron,  wa 
upon  him,  and  pursued  him  to  Kinsale,  to  Lisbon,  and  to  Car- 
thagena,  and  having  burnt  and  destroyed  almost  his  whole  fleet, 
compelled  him  to  take  refuge  with  the  remainder  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  he  for  some  time  supported  himself  by  piracy. 
He  ultimately  contrived  to  return  to  France  with  two  or  three 
ships,  which  "he  sold  on  behalf  of  Charles  II.  to  the  French 
government.      At    the    Restoration    Prince    Rupert   once   more 

lish  court,  and  was  repeal  :dlj  appoi 
a  command  in  the  navy,  but  accomplished  nothing  worthy  of 
notice.  He  obtained  the  office  of  governor  of  Windsor,  and  there 
•  his  leisure  in  painting  and  engraving,  and  in  mechanical 
and  chemical  experiments.  The  invention  of  mezzotinto  has 
frequently  but  incorrectly  been  ascribed  to  him.  He  is  believed, 
however,"  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  pinchbeck  or  princes 
metal,  and  of  those  curious  glass  bubbles  known  as  '-Rupert's 
drops."  The  prince  died  in  1682.  He  left  several  illegitimate 
children,  but  he  was  never  married.— J.  T. 
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BURIK,  the  founder  of  the  Bnssian  empire,  flourished  about 
the  middle  of  the  math  century.  He  belonged  to  a  Scandi- 
navian race  named  the  Varages  or  Varangians,  who  had  estab- 
lished themselves  upon  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic.  The 
Slavonic  and  Finnish  tribes  who  inhabited  that  district  were 
harassed  by  their  more  warlike  neighbours;  and  having  called 
in  the  assistance  of  the  Varangians  under  Burik  and  his  two 
brothers,  these  unscrupulous  allies  conquered  the  people  whom 
they  had  come  to  defend.  Burik  built  a  town  near  the  Volkhof, 
where  Old  Ladoga  now  stands,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  his 
government,  about  862.  The  original  inhabitants,  however, 
took  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  rights  under  the  leadership  of 
Vadim,  a  brave  and  skilful  chief.  But  after  a  fierce  engage- 
ment, about  865,  in  which  Vadim  and  several  other  chiefs  fell, 
the  intruders  proved  victorious.  Emboldened  by  this  success, 
Burik  removed  the  seat  of  his  government  to  Novgorod,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Slavi,  which  was  even  then  a  large  and  wealthy  city. 
On  the  death  of  his  two  brothers  without  issue,  he  became  sole 
ruler  of  the  conquered  territory,  over  which  he  reigned  peacefully 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  in  879,  leaving  one 
son,  Igor,  only  four  years  of  age.  The  government  devolved  upon 
his  kinsman,  Oleg. — J.  T. 

RUSH,  Benjamin,  an  American  physician  of  eminence,  was 
born  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia  in  December,  1745. 
His  father,  who  united  the  occupations  of  farmer  and  gunsmith, 
died  during  the  son's  childhood.  His  mother,  however,  gave  him 
a  liberal  education.  He  was  five  years  at  a  grammar-school, 
and  was  afterwards  placed  at  college  at  Princeton,  where  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  obtained  the  degree  of  B.A.  He  then 
commenced  medical  study  under  Dr.  Redman,  a  practitioner  of 
Philadelphia.  Whilst  a  pupil  he  translated  the  Aphorisms  of 
Hippocrates  from  the  Greek  into  English ;  and  during  the  pre- 
valence of  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia  he  made  notes  of  the 
epidemic,  which  were  said  to  form  a  record  of  no  small  value. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  took 
residence  at  Edinburgh.  He  there  studied  under  Monro,  Gregory, 
Cullen,  and  Black.  After  a  two  years'  attendance  at  the  uni- 
versity, he  graduated  51. D.  The  inaugural  thesis  he  presented 
on  the  occasion  was  on  the  subject  of  digestion,  and  contained 
an  account  of  original  experiments,  some  of  which  were  made 
by  himself,  and  some  by  a  fellow-student.  After  visiting  London 
and  Paris  for  the  purposes  of  medical  study,  lie  returned  to 
Philadelphia  in  the  spring  of  1769.  He  commenced  practice, 
and  was  elected  to  fill  the  chair  of  chemistry,  and  subsequently 
that  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic.  On  the  union  of  the 
college  of  Philadelphia  with  the  university  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1791,  he  became  professor  of  the  institutes  of  medicine;  and 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  filled  the  chair  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  medicine,  and  of  clinical  medicine.  His  popu- 
larity as  a  physician  was  only  equalled  by  the  reputation  he 
conferred  on  the  Pennsylvanian  school.  He  was  also  distin- 
guished as  a  public  man.  In  the  congress  of  1776  he  repre- 
sented his  native  state,  and  signed  the  Declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. He  was  appointed  physician -general  to  the  military 
hospital  of  the  middle  department  in  1777,  and  was  subsequently 
elected  a  member  of  the  convention  for  the  adoption  of  the 
federal  constitution.  For  the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life  he 
held  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  United  States  mint.  He  died 
after  a  short  illness  on  the  19th  April,  1813.  He  was  a  man 
of  extensive  professional  and  general  acquirements,  and  of  bene- 
volent character.  He  set  apart  one-seventh  of  his  income  for 
charitable  purposes,  .and  when  dying  his  last  injunction  to  his 
son  was,  "  Be  indulgent  to  the  poor."  His  merits  were  recog- 
nized by  foreign  governments,  as  well  as  by  his  own.  He  received 
medals  from  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  queen  of  Etruria,  who 
consulted  him  on  the  subject  of  yellow  fever;  and  a  diamond 
ring  from  the  emperor  of  Russia.  Amongst  his  writings  are,  a 
"  History  of  the  Yellow  Fever  in  Philadelphia,"  1793  ;  a  treatise 
on  "  Diseases  of  the  Mind;"  "An  Inquiry  into  the  Effects  of 
Public  Punishments  on  Criminals  and  Society,"  to  which  the 
amelioration  of  the  Pennsylvanian  code  is  attributable  ;  and  two 
volumes  of  Medical  Inquiries  and  Observations. — F.  C.  W. 

RUSHWORTH,  John,  a  very  useful  historical  compiler  and 
collector,  was  born  in  Northumberland,  of  good  family,  about 
1607.  Studying  for  a  short  time  at  Oxford,  he  became  a  bar- 
rister at  Lincoln's  inn,  but  from  an  early  period  he  seems  to  have 
neglected  his  profession,  to  collect  papers  and  documents,  memo- 
rials of  contemporary  events,  and  to  be  an  eye-witness  and  ear- 


witness  of  what  was  most  remarkable  in  the  stirring  time  on 
which  he  had  fallen.  He  took  notes  indefatigably  of  parliamen- 
tary and  judicial  proceedings,  not  missing  a  day  of  Lord  Straf- 
ford's trial,  and  roamed  about  the  country  to  see  such  sights  as 
the  camp  at  Berwick,  the  battle  of  Newburn,  and  the  council 
of  York.  His  taste  for  seeing  what  was  memorable,  for  note- 
taking,  and  for  collecting  information  was  amply  gratified,  when 
on  the  meeting  of  the  Long  parliament  he  was  appointed  assistant 
to  its  clerk,  Henry  Elsynge,  in  which  employment  he  travelled 
to  and  fro  with  messages  from  the  house.  In  1645  he  was 
appointed  secretary  to  Fairfax,  and  there  is  a  letter  to  him  from 
Cromwell  asking  for  his  influence  with  the  "  general,"  on  behalf 
of  one  of  the  Lilburns.  He  accompanied  Cromwell  as  secretary 
in  his  Scotch  expedition  of  1650,  and  represented  Berwick  in 
the  parliaments  of  1658  and  1660.  The  first  part  of  his  "  His- 
torical Collections,"  published  in  1659,  had  been  dedicated  to  the 
prelate,  Richard  Cromwell,  and  the  dedication  was  withdrawn 
on  the  Restoration,  but  Rushworth  found  little  favour  with  the 
new  regime.  He  was  secretary  to  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  while 
keeper  of  the  great  seal,  and  sat  for  Berwick  in  the  parliaments 
of  1G78  and  1679,  and  in  the  Oxford  parliament.  But  his  last 
years  were  spent  in  misery,  which  he  endeavoured  to  alleviate 
by  drinking.  In  1684  he  was  arrested  for  debt  and  imprisoned 
in  the  king's  bench,  where  he  died  in  1690.  The  publication  of 
his  "  Historical  Collections  of  private  passages  of  state,  weighty 
matters  in  law,  and  remarkable  proceedings  in  parliament,"  was 
not  completed  until  1701.  The  period  embraced  in  them  is  from 
1618  to  the  execution  of  Charles;  the  papers  relating  to  subse- 
quent years  are  supposed  to  have  been  lost.  Rushworth's  extra- 
ordinary collection,  chaotic  and  multifarious,  is  indispensable  to 
the  student  of  the  history  of  Charles  I.'s  reign,  though  described 
by  Carlyle  as  containing  only  "  one  jewel  to  the  waggon  load  of 
useless  rubbish." — F.  E. 

*  RUSKIN,  John,  the  most  earnest  and  eloquent  of  modern 
writers  on  art,  was  born  in  London  in  February,  1819.  He  was 
the  only  child  of  an  opulent  London  wine  merchant,  and  in  an 
interesting  autobiographical  passage  of  vol.  iii.  of  "  his  Modern 
Painters,"  he  has  recorded  the  early  awakening  in  himself  of  a 
deep  feeling  for  nature,  accompanied  by  a  "  continual  perception 
of  sanctity  in  the  whole  of  nature  from  the  slightest  thing  to  the 
vastest — an  instinctive  awe  mixed  with  delight,  an  indefinable 
thrill  such  as  we  sometimes  imagine  to  indicate  the  presence 
of  a  disembodied  spirit."  He  was  a  solitary  and  companion- 
less  child,  "  accustomed  to  no  other  prospect  than  that  of  the 
brick  walls  over  the  way ;"  and  in  the  frequent  journeyings 
of  his  late  childhood,  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  nature  pro- 
duced an  effect  upon  him,  "  which,"  he  thinks,  "  a  country-bred 
child  would  not  have  felt."  From  this  early  period  dates  "  the 
gift  of  taking  pleasure  in  landscape,  which  I  assuredly  possess," 
Mr.  Ruskin  says  in  the  passage  already  quoted,  "  in  a  greater 
degree  than  most  men,  it  having  been  the  ruling  passion  of  my 
life,  and  the  reason  for  the  choice  of  its  field  of  labour."  The 
favourite  book  of  his  childhood  was  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Monas- 
tery. He  received  his  later  education  at  Oxford  as  a  gentleman- 
commoner  of  Christ  church.  In  1839  he  gained  the  Newdegate 
prize  for  English  poetry.  The  title  of  his  poem,  published  in 
the  same  year,  was  "  Salsetto  and  Elephanta,"  the  two  well- 
known  islands  with  their  temple-caves,  which  Mr.  Ruskin 
peopled  anew  with  the  forms  of  Indian  mythology,  closing  his 
glowing  poem  with  an  aspiration  for  the  extinction  of  Hindooism 
by  Christianity.  Gifted  with  a  taste  for  the  practice  as  well 
as  the  study  of  art,  he  learned  the  rudiments  of  drawing  and 
painting  under  Copley  Fielding  and  J.  D.  Harding  ;  and  many 
of  his  illustrations  of  his  own  books  bespeak  his  technical  mas- 
tery of  design.  After  some  years  of  study  and  reflection  he 
published  in  1843  the  first  volume  of  his  celebrated  work, 
"  Modern  Painters ;  their  superiority  in  the  art  of  landscape 
painting  to  all  the  ancient  masters  proved,  &c.  :  by  a  Graduate 
of  Oxford."  "  Fidelity  to  Nature"  was  Mr.  Ruskin's  war-cry ;  and 
Turner,  the  pictorial  apostle  of  the  new  art-faith,  preached  with 
an  earnestness,  an  eloquence,  an  affluence  of  minute  knowledge 
both  of  art  and  nature,  and  a  mastery  of  descriptive  language 
which  made  many  admirers  and  not  a  few  disciples.  In  the 
autobiographical  passage  previously  cited,  Mr.  Ruskin  says — "  To 
Wordsworth,  Carlyle,  and  Helps  (with  Dante  and  George  Herbert 
in  the  olden  time)  I  owe  more  than  to  any  other  writers,  most  of  all 
perhaps  to  Carlyle."  The  influence  of  this  last-named  writer,whosc 
scorn  of  "  art"  is  well-known,  may  be  most  clearly  traced  in  the 


~of  Mr.  Raskin's  art-writings,  in  which  he  denounces  the 
false  and  formal  in  works  of  design.  Five  volumes  of  the  "  Mo- 
dem Painters"  have  appeared  ;  in  those  after  the  first  the  original 
aim  of  the  work  was  expanded,  and  it  became  a  treatise  on  art 
and  nature  in  general.  In  1849  appeared  his  "  Seven  Lamps  of 
Architecture,"  preaching  to  architects  another  form  of  the  truth 
which  he  had  expounded  to  painters  in  his  first  work.  It  was 
followed  in  1851  by  "  The  Stones  of  Venice,"  the  result  of  a 
singularly  careful  personal  study  of  the  grand  old  city  of  the 
Lagunes.  In  1851,  too,  he  published  a  curious  little  politico- 
ecclesiastical  pamphlet  quaintly  entitled  "Notes  on  the  construc- 
tion of  Sheepfolds,"  in  which  was  recommended  a  union  of  the 
protestant  churches  of  Europe  on  an  evangelical-episcopal  basis, 
and  the  original  suggestion  made  that  ecclesiastical  courts,  with 
lav  juries  added  to  them,  should  be  empowered  to  try  and  punish 
with  excommunication  "  liars,  cheats,  and  dishonest  persons" 
generally.  The  rise  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  school  was  hailed  by 
Mr.  Ruskin  in  letters  to  the  Times,  and  a  pamphlet  on  "  Pre- 
Raphaelitism,"  1851.  In  1?54  he  published  his  popular  and 
striking  "Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting,"  delivered  at 
Edinburgh,  and  a  pamphlet  on  the  opening  of  the  Crystal  palace 
in  its  relations  to  the  prospects  of  art,  recommending  the  pre- 
servation as  opposed  to  the  restoration  of  ancient  Gothic  remains. 
In  1855  he  began  a  series  of  annual  "  Notes"  on  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy Exhibition  (1855-59),  followed  in  1857  by  "  Notes"  on  the 
pictures  of  Turner,  then  exhibited  at  Marlborough  house.  In  the 
latter  year  he  published  his  volume  of  "  Lectures  on  the  political 
economy  of  Art,"  delivered  at  Manchester,  in  which  he  fore- 
shadowed his  intention  of  grappling  with  one  of  the  most  serious 
and  difficult  of  social  problems.  This  was  done  in  the  series  of 
papers  entitled  "  Unto  this  last,"  which  he  contributed  to  the 
Cornkill  Magazine  for  1860,  and  in  which  the  wages  question 
and  the  relations  between  employers  and  employed  were  examined 
in  a  spirit  very  different  to  that  of  ordinary  political  economy. 
In  1862  appeared,  with  his  sanction,  a  volume  of  "  Selections 
from  the  writings  of  John  Ruskin." — F.  E. 

RUSSELL,  Family  of:  the  Russells  claim  descent  from  the 
Rozels  of  Normandy.  They  long  occupied  a  respectable  position 
among  the  gentry  of  Dorsetshire ;  but  the  first  man  of  historical 
note  among  them  was  John  Russell  of  Kingston  Russell, 
grandson  of  a  Sir  John  Russell,  speaker  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  The  opportunity  of  rising  in 
life  was  afforded  him  by  an  accident.  In  1505  Philip,  archduke 
of  Austria,  and  in  right  of  his  wife,  king  of  Castile,  on  his  way 
from  Spain  to  Flanders,  was  compelled  by  stress  of  weather  to 
put  in  at  Weymouth,  where  he  was  hospitably  entertained  by 
Sir  Thomas  Trenchard  of  Wolverton,  the  most  important  person 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Russell,  who  was  a  connection  of 
the  Trenchards,  and  was  well  versed  in  Spanish,  having  recently 
returned  from  foreign  parts,  was  invited  to  meet  the  archduke, 
and  acquitted  himself  so  well  that,  on  leaving  Wolverton,  Philip 
took  him  to  court  and  recommended  him  warmly  to  the  king. 
He  was  at  once  made  a  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber  to 
Henry  VII.,  accompanied  Henry  VIII.  on  his  expedition 
France  in  1513,  and  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  the  military 
operations  of  that  war.  He  was  afterwards  made  comptroller  of 
the  household,  and  a  privy  councillor,  was  made  Lord  Russell  in 
1529,  obtained  a  large  share  of  the  spoils  of  the  monasteries, 
passed  through  a  rapid  succession  of  honours,  was  made  lord 
high  admiral,  a  knight  of  the  garter,  and  was  eventually  pro- 
moted to  an  earldom  in  1550.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  weather 
safely  all  the  storms  of  that  tempestuous  period,  and  died  in 
1555  at  an  advanced  age. — His  only  son,  Francis,  was  a  noble- 
man in  high  employment  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
was  so  magnificent  in  his  hospitalities  that  the  queen  used  to 
say  of  him  that  he  made  all  the  beggars.  Dying  in  1585  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Edwaed,  a  quiet  nobleman, 
fond  of  retirement.  But  the  historical  eminence  of  the  family 
was  supported  during  his  lifetime  by  his  uncle,  Sir  William 
Russell,  who  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  wars  in  Ireland  and 
Flanders,  and  was  created  by  James  I.  Lord  Russell  of  Thorn- 
baugk.  The  son  of  this  warrior  succeeded  to  the  family  titles 
and  estates  in  1627,  as  fourth  earl  of  Bedford,  and  was  one 
of  the  popular  leaders  at  the  commencement  of  the  contest 
between  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament.  His  untimely  death  in 
-May,  1041,  broke  oil'  am  i   the  king  and  the 

patriots,   which  might,   Clarendon  thinks,   have  preserved  the 
country  from  the  horrors  of  civil  war.     His  son  and  successor, 


Edward,  fifth  earl,  took  a  leading  part  on  the  side  of  the  par- 
liament, and  was  intrusted  with  a  high  command  under  the  earl 
of  Essex.  He  grew  weary  of  the  war,  however;  and  on  the  refusal 
of  the  commons  in  1643  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  king, 
he  went  over  to  the  royal  side,  but  was  so  coolly  received  that 
he  soon  quitted  it,  and  ultimately  retired  into  private  life.  This 
earl  married,  much  against  his  father's  will,  Anne  Carr,  daughter 
of  the  infamous  favourite  Somerset — a  match  of  pure  affection, 
and  which  proved  eminently  happy.  The  old  age  of  this  virtu- 
ous couple  was  saddened,  and  they  were  almost  heartbroken,  by 
the  execution  of  their  son,  the  celebrated  Lord  William  Russell, 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  The  earl  is  said  to  have  promised 
£100,000  to  the  king's  mistress  on  condition  that  she  should 
procure  his  son's  pardon,  but  in  vain.  Charles  and  his  brother 
were  equally  bent  on  the  destruction  of  their  formidable  anta- 
gonist. After  the  Revolution  the  aged  earl  was  loaded  with 
honours  by  William  and  Mary.  He  was  in  1694  created  Duke 
of  Bedford,  one  of  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  preamble  of  his 
patent  being  that  he  was  the  father  of  Lord  William  Russell, 
"whose  name  could  never  be  forgot  so  long  as  men  preserved 
any  esteem  for  sanctity  of  manners,  greatness  of  mind,  and  a  love 
of  their  country  constant  even  unto  death."  Therefore,  continues 
the  patent,  with  sentiment  unusual  in  such  documents,  "to  solace 
his  excellent  father  for  so  great  a  loss,  to  celebrate  the  memory 
of  so  noble  a  son,  and  to  excite  his  worthy  grandson,  the  heir  of 
such  mighty  hopes,  more  cheerfully  to  emulate  and  follow  the 
example  of  his  illustrious  father,  this  high  dignity  is  entailed 
upon  the  earl  and  his  posterity."  The  duke  of  Bedford  died, 
7th  September,  1700,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and 
in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  enjoyment  of  the  family  honours. — His 
nephew,  Edward  Russell,  was  deep  in  the  councils  of  the 
small  party  of  whig  leaders  who  invited  the  prince  of  Orange  to 
make  a  descent  upon  England.  He  repaired  to  the  Hague,  and 
strongly  advised  William  to  come  over  at  once  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  body  of  troops,  and  he  accompanied  the  prince  on  the 
memorable  expedition  of  1688.  He  was  rewarded  for  his  import- 
ant services  with  the  lucrative  place  of  treasurer  of  the  navy,  a 
pension  of  £3000  a  year,  and  large  grants  of  crown  property, 
and  was  made  admiral  of  the  blue.  In  1690  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  council  of  nine,  by  whose  advice  the  queen  was  to  be 
guided  during  the  absence  of  William  in  Ireland.  After  the 
unfortunate  naval  battle  of  Beachy  Head  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  united  naval  forces  of  England  and  Holland,  with 
the  rank  of  admiral  of  the  fleet.  But  though  all  these  places  and 
honours  were  heaped  upon  him,  he  was  still  dissatisfied,  and 
complained  that  he  and  his  party  were  neglected  by  the  king;  and 
partly  from  jealousy  and  greed,  partly  from  his  fractious,  irritable, 
and  imperious  temper,  like  many  others  of  William's  councillors, 
he  entered  into  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  exiled 
monarch,  and  promised  if  possible  to  bring  over  the  fleet  to  his 
cause.  But  his  treason  was  totally  unsuspected  at  the  time; 
and  though  he  was  neither  an  honest  man  nor  a  patriot,  profes- 
sional and  party  spirit  were  strong  in  him,  and  the  threat  of  a 
French  invasion  in  1692  produced  a  sudden  and  entire  change  in 
his  feelings.  He  gave  battle  to  the  French  fleet  off  the  Hague 
on  19th  May,  and  gained  a  signal  victory.  The  result  of  the 
conflict,  which  raged  during  four  days  over  a  wide  extent  of 
sea  and  shore,  was  the  complete  destruction  of  sixteen  French 
men-of-war,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  country  from  all  fears  of 
foreign  invasion.  He  refused,  however,  to  follow  up  his  victory 
by  attacking  the  French  coast,  and  by  his  arrogant,  rude,  and 
passionate  conduct,  grievously  annoyed  the  king  and  forfeited  his 
favour.  He  was  charged,  and  not  altogether  without  reason, 
with  mismanagement  in  the  conduct  of  the  fleet,  and  was 
obliged  to  exchange  his  naval  command  in  1693  for  a  lucrative 
place  in  the  household.  But  a  few  months  later  he  was  named 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  appointed  to  the  command  of 
mnel  fleet.  During  the  two  years  he  commanded  in  the 
Mediterranean  he  rendered  important  service  to  the  allies  in  the 
war  with  France,  spread  terror  along  the  shores  of  that  country, 
took  many  of  the  enemy's  vessels,  and  fully  established  the  mari- 
time superiority  of  England.  His  popularity  was  in  consequence 
immense.  On  his  return  home  in  1695  he  was  elected  member 
for  Portsmouth,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Middlesex,  without  oppo- 
sition, and  in  1697  was  created  Earl  of  Orford  and  Viscount 
Barfleur.  He  died  in  1727  without  issue,  and  his  titles  became 
extinct.  Lord  Orford  was  a  man  of  undaunted  courage,  and  was 
possessed  of  considerable  talents  both  for  war  and  for  adminis- 
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tration;  but  Lord  Macaulay  pronounces  him  "  emphatically  a 
bad  man,  insolent,  malignant,  greedy,  and  faithless."  There  is 
nothing  worthy  of  notice  in  the  character  or  life  of  the  second 
or  third  dukes'  of  Bedford;  but  John,  fourth  duke,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  family  honours  and  estates  in  1732,  was  a  noble- 
man of  considerable  political  eminence.  He  was  a  hot-headed 
though  honest  and  honourable  man,  but  was  too  much  swayed  by 
ill-chosen  friends— the  Bloomsbury  gang,  as  they  were  termed — 
pleasant  boon  companions,  dexterous  intriguers,  and  inveterate 
jobbers,  who  employed  his  great  influence  to  promote  their  own 
selfish  ends.  "  He'  had  many  good  qualities  of  head  and  heart," 
says  Lord  Macaulay,  "and  would  have  been  certainly  a  respect- 
able and  possibly  a' distinguished  man,  if  he  had  been  less  under 
the  influence  of  his  friends  or  more  fortunate  in  choosing  them." 
The  duke  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  in  1748,  and  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  in  1758.  Four  years  later  he  was  appointed 
ambassador  to  France  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  the  treaty 
of  peace  which  brought  such  odium  on  Lord  Bute,  and  exposed 
the  duke  to  the  fierce  attacks  of  Junius.  In  17G3  he  was 
appointed  president  of  the  council  in  George  Grenville's  adminis- 
tration, and  cordially  assisted  that  minister  in  browbeating  the 
king.  He  quitted  office  with  his  colleagues  when  the  Rockingham 
ministry  was  formed  in  1765.  He  was  subsequently  invited  to 
join  the'  administration  both  of  Lord  Chatham,  and  of  the  duke 
of  Grafton,  but  declined,  and  died  in  1771. — J.  T. 

*  RUSSELL,  John,  first  earl,  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs,  ex-premier  of  Great  Britain,  third  and  youngest  son  of  the 
sixth  duke  of  Bedford  by  his  first  wife,  second  daughter  of  the 
fourth  Viscount  Torrington,  was  born  in  Hertford  Street,  London, 
on  the  18th  of  August,  1792.  Receiving  his  earliest  education  at 
Sunbury  and  Westminster  school,  he  was  sent,  like  the  marquis  of 
Lansdowne  and  Lord  Palmerston,  in  the  first  decade  of  the  present 
century,  to  complete  his  culture  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Dngald  Stewart  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown.  While  in  Edinburgh  he  resided  with  Professor  Playfair, 
with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  and  friendship, 
and  who  had  an  important  part  in  his  education  at  that  time. 
Lord  John  Russell  entered  parliament  in  1813  as  member  for  the 
family  borough  of  Tavistock,  and  joined  the  liberal  opposition. 
From  that  time  he  was  identified  with  the  "  cause  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,"  which  had  then  comparatively  few  supporters 
in  the  house  of  commons,  and  his  political  biography  includes 
the  contemporary  history  of  the  whig  party,  of  which  he  rose 
slowly  but  surely  to  be  the  leader.  From  an  early  period  he 
saw  that  parliamentary  reform  was  a  condition  precedent  of  the 
triumph  of  his  political  principles ;  and  by  repeated  motions  and 
efforts  to  procure  instalments  of  it,  and  for  long  with  almost  as 
little  encouragement  out  of  doers  as  in  the  house  of  commons 
itself,  he  made  that  question  peculiarly  his  own.  How  modest 
and  tentative  was  necessarily  the  character  of  the  demands  in 
those  days  of  even  a  zealous  parliamentary  reformer  may  be 
estimated,  by  a  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  resolutions  in  favour 
of  parliamentary  reform  which,  in  December,  1819,  Lord  John 
Russell  submitted  to  the  house  of  commons  in  an  elaborate 
speech.  He  did  not  propose  that  boroughs,  however  small, 
should  be  disfranchised  until  they  were  proved  to  be  thoroughly 
corrupt ;  then,  and  only  then,  he  proposed  that  their  qnota  of  par- 
liamentary representation  should  be  transferred  to  unrepresented 
large  towns  or  to  counties  imperfectly  represented.  In  the  same 
year  was  published  Lord  John  Russell's  first  book,  the  "Life  of 
Lord  William  Russell,"  a  biography  of  his  celebrated  ancestor. 
It  was  followed  in  1820  by  "Essays  and  Sketches  of  Life  and 
Character,  by  a  gentleman  who  has  left  his  lodgings;"  in  1821, 
by  an  "  Essay  on  the  History  of  the  English  Government  and 
Constitution,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  present  time;" 
in  1822,  by  "  Don  Carlos,  or  Persecution,  a  tragedy,  in  five 
acts;"  in  1824-29,  by  two  elaborate  quartos,  "Memoirs  of  the 
Affairs  of  Europe,  from  the  peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  1718;"  and  in  1828,  by  the  "Establishment 
of  the  Turks  in  Europe ;  a  historical  discourse."  Lord  John 
Russell,  we  believe,  once  adventured  in  fiction,  by  publishing  a 
novel  or  tale,  the  "  Nun  of  Arrauca."  Most  of  his  serious  com- 
positions went  through  several  editions,  and  all  of  them  are 
distinguished  by  clearness  and  simplicity  of  style,  and  by  a  cer- 
tain unaffected  dignity.  Meanwhile,  through  all  difficulties  and 
discouragements  Lord  John  had  been  persistently  fighting  in 
the  house  of  commons  the  battle  of  liberalism,  until  its  final 
success  became  evidently  merely  a  question  of  time.     In  182G 


he  carried  the  second  reading  of  a  bill  for  the  transfer  of  parlia- 
mentary representation  from  small  boroughs  to  large  towns.  In 
1828  he  achieved  a  great  and  promising  triumph,  the  repeal 
of  the  test  acts,  which  imposed  civil  disabilities  on  protestant 
dissenters.  Catholic  emancipation  being  conceded  by  Peel  and 
Wellington,  parliamentary  reform  remained  the  great  question  of 
the  time.  So  on  the  formation  of  Lord  Grey's  ministry,  Novem- 
ber, 1830,  Lord  John  Russell  was  appointed  paymaster  of  the 
forces — though  without  a  seat  in  the  cabinet — and  one  of  the 
ministerial  committee  to  which  was  intrusted  the  task  of  draw- 
ing up  a  measure  of  parliamentary  reform.  This,  the  celebrated 
reform  bill,  was  introduced  to  the  house  of  commons  by  Lord 
John  Russell  on  the  1st  of  March,  1831.  During  the  fifteen 
stormy  months  which  intervened  between  its  introduction  and 
its  passage  into  law  (June,  1832),  Lord  John's  firm  attitude  and 
parliamentary  skill  contributed  not  a  little  to  its  success.  By 
the  withdrawal  of  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  James  Graham,  the 
accession  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  the  premiership  in  1834  found 
Lord  John  Russell  the  leader  of  the  whig  party  in  the  lower 
house.  It  was  he  who  brought  forward  the  "  appropriation  clause," 
the  success  of  which  drove  Sir  Robert  Peel  from  power.  On  the 
formation  of  Lord  Melbourne's  ministry  (April,  1835),  Lord  John 
Russell  received  the  high  office  of  secretary  for  the  home  depart- 
ment, and  became  leader  of  the  house  of  commons.  As  home 
secretary  he  introduced  and  succeeded,  despite  formidable  oppo- 
sition, in  carrying  the  municipal  corporation  bill.  In  August, 
1839,  he  exchanged  the  home  for  the  colonial  secretaryship, 
which  he  retained  until  the  resignation  of  the  Melbourne  ministry 
in  September,  1841.  Leader  of  the  opposition  during  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  second  premiership,  Lord  John  Russell  was  chosen  one  of 
the  members  for  the  city  of  London  at  the  general  election  of 
1841,  having  represented  Tavistock  from  1813  to  1819,  Hun- 
tingdonshire from  1820  to  1826,  Baudon  from  1826  to  1830, 
Devon  from  1831  to  1834,  and  Stroud  from  1834  to  1841.  In 
the  autumn  of  1845  Lord  John  Russell  announced  in  a  letter  from 
Edinburgh  to  his  London  constituents,  that  in  his  opinion  the 
time  had  come  for  the  total  repeal  of  the  corn-laws.  This  letter 
hastened  Sir  Robert  Peel's  conversion  to  repeal;  and  when  Sir 
Robert  soon  afterwards  resigned,  rather  than  remain  in  office 
with  the  corn-laws  unrepealed,  it  was  Lord  John  who  this  time 
was  summoned  to  form  an  administration.  His  efforts  failed 
through  the  disinclination  of  Lord  Grey  to  enter  the  cabinet  with 
Lord  Palmerston  as  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  resuming  office,  repealed  the  corn-laws  with  the  aid  of  the 
whigs.  Defeated  on  the  Irish  coercion  bill  Sir  Robert  Peel 
again  resigned,  July,  1846,  and  again  Lord  John  Russell  was 
summoned  to  form  a  ministry,  an  enterprise  in  which  he  this 
time  succeeded.  The  Russell  administration  repealed  the  navi- 
gation laws,  appointed  the  royal  commissions  which  arranged 
the  details  of  university  reform,  and  carried  the  ecclesiastical 
titles  act,  the  key-note  of  which  was  first  sounded  by  Lord  John 
Russell  in  his  celebrated  Durham  letter,  November  4,  1850. 
Defeated,  February  20,  1851,  by  a  section  of  his  own  supporters 
who  voted  for  Mr.  Locke  King's  proposal  to  extend  the  <£1 0 
franchise  to  counties,  Lord  John  Russell  resigned,  but  quickly 
returned  (March  3)  to  office,  Lord  Derby  not  being  prepared  to 
form  a  ministry.  In  the  following  December  Lord  Palmerston 
(.q.v.)  ceased  to  be  foreign  secretary,  and  in  February,  1851,  the 
militia  bill  of  the  government  having  been  essentially  modified 
by  the  house  of  commons  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
Lord  John  Russell  and  his  colleagues  resigned,  and  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  first  Derby  administration.  On  the  formation  of 
the  coalition-ministry  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord  John  Russell 
entered  it  as  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  (December,  1852),  with 
the  leadership  of  the  house  of  commons.  From  February,  1853, 
to  June,  1854,  he  was  a  member  of  the  cabinet  without  office; 
and  on  the  13th  of  February  in  the  latter  year  he  introduced  a 
new  reform  bill,  which  was  withdrawn  in  the  excitement  caused 
by  the  Russian  war.  He  was  lord- president  of  the  council  from 
June,  1854,  to  January,  1855,  withdrawing  from  the  ministry 
just  before  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Roebuck's  motion  for  a  select 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  army  before  Sebastopol, 
a  motion  which  Lord  John  Russell  avowed  himself  unable  con- 
scientiously to  oppose.  He  was  appointed  in  the  following  month 
representative  of  Great  Britain  at  the  conferences  of  Vienna, 
and  after  his  return  was  colonial  secretary  from  May  to  July, 
1855.  An  outcry  was  raised,  because  at  the  conferences  of 
Vienna  he  had  supported  the  Austrian  compromise  for  establish- 
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ing  a  naval  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  Russia  in  the  Black 
Sea— a  compromise  which  was  also  supported  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  France,  M.  Drouyn  de  l'Huys.  Lord  John  Russell 
resigned.  His  subsequent  parliamentary  policy  is  sketched  in 
the  memoir  of  Lord  Palmerston.  In  June,  18.59,  he  became 
foreign  secretary  on  the  formation  of  Lord  Palmerston's  second 
ministry,  and  in  July,  1861,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Karl 
Russell  of  Kingston-Russell,  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  having 
continued  to  represent  the  city  of  London  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons since  his  first  election  in  1851.  Besides  the  works  already 
mentioned,  Earl  Russell  is  the  author  of  the  "Causes  of  the  French 
Revolution,"  1832,  and  of  the  "  Life  and  Times  of  Charles  James 
Fox,"  1859.  He  has  also  edited  the  Correspondence  of  John  Duke 
of  Bedford,  1843,  and  Memorials  of  Charles  James  Fox.  Earl 
Russell  has  been  twice  married — in  1835  to  the  relict  of  the 
second  Lord  Ribblesdale,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Lister,  Esq. 
of  Armytage  Park;  she  died  in  1838;  and  in  1841,  to  Lady 
Frances  Anna  Maria,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Minto. — F.  E. 

RUSSELL,  Michael,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Oxon,  Bishop  of  Glas- 
gow and  Galloway,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1781.  He  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  A.M.  in  180G.  Two  years  later  he  was  advanced  by  Bishop 
Gleig  to  the  charge  at  Alloa,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
appointed  to  St.  James'  chapel,  Leith.  In  1831  he  was  nomi- 
nated dean  of  the  diocese  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  elected  in  1837 
bishop  of  Glasgow  and  Galloway.  He  died  suddenly  in  1848. 
Bishop  Russell  was  an  able  and  learned  man,  and  was  possessed 
of  a  sound  judgment,  and  an  amiable  disposition.  He  was  a 
voluminous  author.  His  principal  work,  '"The  Connection  of 
Sacred  and  Profane  History,"  3  vols.,  1821-27,  displays  great 
research  and  accurate  biblical  learning.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  the  "  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland"  in  Rivington's  Theo- 
logical Library,  of  several  works  written  for  the  Cabinet  Library, 
and  of  a  great  number  of  articles  contributed  to  the  Encyclopaedia 
Metropolitana,  the  British  Critic,  and  other  periodicals. — J.  T. 

RUSSELL,  William,  Lord,  the  son  (and  by  the  death  of 
his  elder  brother  the  heir)  of  William,  fifth  earl  of  Bedford,  was 
born  on  the  29th  of  September,  1 639.  Carefully  educated  at  home 
and  at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  he  travelled  on  the  conti- 
nent in  1657-58,  and  was  meditating  a  military  excursion  with 
the  Swedish  troops  when  his  father  recalled  him  home  to  assist 
in  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  Mr.  Russell  was  returned  to 
the  new  parliament  of  1660  as  member  for  Tavistock,  and  began 
to  feel  the  corrupt  influences  of  a  vain  and  dissolute  court,  when 
he  was  rescued  by  the  strength  and  purity  of  his  affection  for  one 
of  the  noblest  and  most  lovely  of  women,  Rachel  Wriothcsley, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Southampton,  and  widow  of  the  young 
Lord  Vaughan.  The  course  of  their  grave  and  tender  courtship 
has  been  revealed  in  letters  which  are  still  extant.  They  were 
married  in  May,  1669,  Lady  Rachel  being  then  about  thirty  years 
old.  No  brighter  example  of  the  happiness  of  wedded  life  is 
to  be  found  recorded  in  history,  than  that  which  their  union 
affords.  They  were  seldom  separated  during  the  fourteen  years 
of  their  marriage,  but  from  the  few  letters  addressed  by  Lady 
Rachel  to  her  husband  may  be  gathered  many  endearing  epithets 
and  unaffected  indications  of  true  domestic  happiness.  The  fear 
which  sometimes  crossed  her  fancy  that  such  felicity  was  too 
great  to  last,  was  sadly  fulfilled.  The  political  state  of  England 
in  1673,  was  such  as  to  give  anxiety  to  all  good  men  who  loved 
their  country.  The  king  and  his  brother  were  engaged  in  dark 
intrigues  with  Louis  XIV.  for  the  establishment  of  the  Roman 
catholic  religion  in  this  country,  and  the  overthrow  or  nullifica- 
tion of  the  parliamentary  constitution  of  Great  Britain.  Mr. 
Russell,  true  to  the  genius  of  his  house,  resolved  to  oppose  these 
measures ;  and  although  he  was  no  great  orator  or  profound 
politician,  the  elevation  of  his  character  and  his  high  rank  gave 
him  a  leading  position  in  the  whig  party.  His  strenuous  oppo- 
sition to  the  secret  encroachments  of  the  papists,  his  zeal  in 
promoting  the  Exclusion  bill,  closing  the  succession  to  the  throne 
against  a  Roman  catholic  prince,  gave  deep  offence  to  James, 
duke  of  York.  Further,  he  openly  arraigned  the  guilty  measures 
of  the  court,  and  urged  the  removal  of  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  and 
the  impeachment  of  Arlington  and  Buckingham.  He  opposed 
the  project  for  applying  a  non-resisting  test  to  members  of  th? 
house  of  commons,  and  moved  an  address  for  a  dissolution  of 
parliament,  with  a  view  to  securing  a  body  of  representatives  less 
under  the  influence  of  court  bribes.  The  angry  zeal  of  the 
whigs  against  the  unscrupulousness  of  the  court  party  led  them 


into  the  meshes  of  French  intrigue.  The  Marquis  de  Rouvigny, 
Lady  Rachel's  maternal  uncle,  was  sent  from  Paris  in  1678  to 
negotiate  with  the  opposition,  through  Lord  Russell,  for  the 
stoppage  of  the  supplies,  and  the  hampering  of  King  Charles. 
Lord  Russell  was  startled  to  hear  a  proposal  for  securing  votes 
in  the  house  of  commons  with  French  gold.  "  I  should  be  very 
sorry,"  he  replied,  "  to  have  any  commerce  with  persons  capable 
of  being  gained  by  money."  He  wanted  nothing  but  a  disso- 
lution, which  he  knew  could  be  obtained  by  the  influence  of 
Louis.  A  new  parliament  was  at  length  called  in  1679,  and 
for  a  brief  period  Lord  William  participated  in  the  government 
with  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  others  on  Sir  W.  Temple's  scheme. 
The  king's  pertinacious  opposition  to  the  Exclusion  bill  soon 
broke  up  this  administration.  Russell  and  some  of  his  friends 
remained  at  the  council  board  until  January,  1680,  when  they 
offered  their  resignation.  "  Ay,  gentlemen,  with  all  my  heart  !" 
said  the  candid  king.  Parliamentary  government  now  lost  its 
force.  A  reactionaiy  feeling  took  possession  of  the  public  mind, 
and  served  to  render  the  king  virtually  absolute.  The  whigs 
prepared  for  the  worst.  Private  meetings  were  held,  and  arms 
were  collected.  Some  violent  men,  subordinates  of  the  party, 
hangers-on  of  Shaftesbury,  concocted  the  Rye  House  plot,  for 
the  assassination  of  the  king  and  his  brother.  The  court  took 
advantage  of  the  popular  indignation  excited  by  this  discovery  to 
bring  Lord  Russell  to  trial  on  a  charge,  which  was  false,  of  having 
spoken  of  seizing  the  king's  guards.  His  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  is 
matter  of  public  history  ;  the  serene  dignity  of  his  demeanour,  the 
simplicity  of  his  defence,  the  touching  incident  which  brought 
his  wife  to  his  side  to  be  his  amanuensis,  are  themes  for  poets 
and  painters.  He  was  sentenced  to  death  on  the  22d  of  July, 
1683,  and  beheaded  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  eight  days  after- 
wards. Every  effort  that  could  be  made  for  his  pardon  was 
made  by  his  heroic  wife  and  heart-broken  father.  But  the  king 
closed  his  ears,  and  nothing  could  move  the  obdurate  duke  of 
York,  who  might  have  saved  him.  The  last  hours  of  the  illus- 
trious victim  were  passed  in  exercises  of  piety,  and  brightened  by 
the  loving  and  hopeful  consolations  of  his  angelic  wife.  Bishops 
Burnet  and  Tillotson  were  with  him  to  the  last.  Six  years  later 
an  affecting  scene  took  place  in  the  houses  of  parliament,  when 
a  bill  for  the  reversal  of  the  attainder  of  Lord  Russell  was  passed. 
"  When  the  parchment,"  says  Lord  Macaulay,  "  which  annulled 
his  sentence  was  laid  on  the  table  of  that  assembly,  in  which 
eight  years  before  his  face  and  his  voice  had  been  so  well  known, 
the  excitement  was  great.  One  old  whig  member  tried  to  speak, 
but  was  overcome  by  his  feelings.  '  I  cannot,'  he  said,  '  name 
my  Lord  Russell  without  disorder.  It  is  enough  to  name  him  ; 
I  am  not  able  to  say  more.' "  Lady  Russell  survived  to  see  her 
only  son  Wriothesley,  duke  of  Bedford,  carried  off  by  the  smal'- 
pox  in  1711,  and  died  at  a  great  age,  on  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1723.— R.  H. 

RUSSELL,  William,  LL.D.,  an  industrious  and  voluminous 
writer,  was  a  native  of  Selkirkshire,  Scotland,  and  was  born  in 
1741.  He  received  the  elements  of  education  at  the  parish 
school  of  Innerleithen,  and  in  his  fifteenth  year  was  bound 
apprentice  for  four  years  to  an  Edinburgh  bookseller  and  printer. 
On  completing  his  apprenticeship  he  published  a  selection  of 
modern  poetry,  and  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  adapt 
Crebillon's  Rhadamisthe  et  Zenobie  to  the  stage.  He  removed 
to  London  in  1767,  and  was  for  some  time  employed  as  a  cor- 
rector of  the  press  by  Mr.  Strachan,  the  well  known  printer. 
He  published  a  number  of  works  both  in  prose  and  verse,  of  no 
great  value;  but  their  success  was  such  as  to  encourage  him  to 
adopt  literature  as  his  profession.  His  best  work,  "  The  History 
of  Modern  Europe,"  in  5  vols.  8vo,  is  possessed  of  considerable 
merit,  and  still  retains  its  place  in  the  literature  of  our  country. 
He  published  also  a  "  History  of  Ancient  Europe;"  a  "  History 
of  America;"  "Sentimental  Tales;"  "  Fables,  Sentimental  and 
Moral;"  several  tragedies,  &c,  and  also  left  a  considerable  number 
of  works  unfinished  at  his  death.  Dr.  Russell  spent  the  closing 
years  of  his  busy  life  near  Langholm,  and  died  there  in  1793  in 
the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age. — J.  T. 

*  RUSSELL,  William  Howard,  LL.D.,  the  most  notable  of 
English  newspaper  correspondents,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1821, 
and  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin.  He  had  been  connected 
with  the  Times  and  other  London  newspapers  as  a  reporter  and 
correspondent,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  had  given  evidence  of 
superior  abilities  and  power  of  graphic  writing,  when,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Russia,  he  was  commissioned  by 


the  "  leading  journal"  to  accompany,  as  its  correspondent,  the 
British  expeditionary  army  to  the  East.  The  merits  and  results 
of  Mr.  Russell's  Crimean  letters  are  too  well  known  to  require 
comment.  His  letters  were  collected  and  republished  in  two 
volumes  in  1855-56:  another  edition,  carefully  revised  by  the 
author  so  as  to  be  of  permanent  historical  value,  was  issued  in 
1857.  In  1857  he  proceeded  to  India  as  correspondent  of  the 
Times  during  the  Indian  mutiny,  and  performed  his  new  duty 
with  his  usual  success.  Of  his  "  Indian  experiences,"  his  work, 
"  My  diary  in  India  in  the  year  1858-59,"  published  in  1860, 
is  a  record.  Returning  to  England,  he  founded  the  Army  and 
Navy  Gaztlte,  and  was  conducting  it  when  once  more  he  obeyed 
the  summons  of  the  Times,  and  proceeded  to  the  States  to 
chronicle  the  war  of  secession,  and  the  aspects  of  society  in  the 
South  and  the  North.  His  letters  had  been  read  with  great 
interest,  but  when  General  M'Clellan  began  his  march  south- 
wards, early  in  18G2,  the  Federal  secretary-at-war  refused  Mr. 
Russell  leave  to  accompany  the  army,  and  he  returned  to  England. 
Mr.  Russell  is  the  author  of  a  little  work — "Rifle  Clubs  and 
Volunteer  Corps,"  1859 ;  and  in  1857  received  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  Trinitv  college,  Dublin. — F.  E. 

RUTHERFORD,  Daniel,  a  Scottish  physician  and  botanist, 
was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  December,  1749,  and  died  in  the  same 
city  on  15th  December,  1819,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  John  Rutherford,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  medical  school  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  educated  at  the  high 
school,  and  afterwards  entered  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  graduated  in  1772.  He  wrote  a  thesis  "  De  Aere 
Mephitico,"  and  he  is  considered  as  the  discoverer  of  nitrogen  or 
azote.  In  1773  he  visited  Paris,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to 
Italy,  whence  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  1775,  in  order  to 
settle  as  a  physician.  On  1st  December,  1786,  he  was  admitted 
professor  of  medicine  and  botany  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
and  continued  to  lecture  till  his  death.  He  did  much  to  increase 
the  funds  and  capabilities  of  the  garden.  He  was  appointed 
king's  botanist,  and  he  became  a  feilow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians.  He  was  more  eminent  as  a  physician  than  as  a 
botanist. — J.  H.  B. 

RUTHERFORD,  Samuel,  a  famous  divine  of  the  Covenant, 
was  born  about  1600  in  the  parish  of  Nisbet,  Roxburghshire. 
Nothing  is  known  with  certainty  of  his  childhood  or  youth.  In 
1617  he  entered  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  became  M.A. 
in  1621.  He  was  also  elected  one  of  the  regents  of  the  college, 
and  it  fell  to  him  to  teach  the  class  of  humanity.  This  office  he 
held  for  two  years  only,  and  then  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  theology.  In  1627  he  was  ordained  minister  of  the  parish 
of  Anwoth,  in  the  stewartry  of  Kircudbright,  but  without  any 
engagement  to  the  bishops.  Rutherford  entered  on  his  pastoral 
labours  with  great  earnestness  and  industry ;  his  people  were,  as 
he  says,  "  the  objects  of  his  tears,  care,  fear,  and  daily  prayer." 
His  pastorate  was  marked  by  its  affectionate  fidelity  and  great' 
success.  But  sad  changes  were  impending,  and  in  1636,  by  the 
influence  of  Sydserff,  bishop  of  Galloway,  he  was  forbidden  to  exer- 
cise his  ministry.  The  court  of  high  commission  confirmed  the 
sentence,  and  he  was  ordered  before  the  20  th  of  August  to  con- 
fine himself  to  the  city  of  Aberdeen  during  the  king's  pleasure. 
His  principal  offence  was  his  preaching  against  the  articles  of 
Perth,  and  his  publication — "  Excrcitationes  Apologeticaa  pro 
divina  gratia,"  for  Arminianism  rose  along  with  prelacy.  He 
remained  for  above  a  year  and  a  half  in  this  virtual  exile,  and 
during  this  period  wrote  many  of  those  extraordinary  letters, 
unsurpassed  in  holy  rapture  and  unction,  breathing  a  spirit  of 
such  devotion  as  if  he  had  been  a  seraph  incarnate,  and  filled 
with  such  joyous  transport  as  if  he  had  been  caught  up  into  the 
third  heaven,  and  his  heart  yet  throbbed  with  the  unearthly  sen- 
sation. The  Aberdeen  doctors  attacked  the  southern  stranger; 
Dr.  Barron,  their  leader,  was  furious  and  very  personal ;  "but 
Rutherford  calmly  says,  "three  yokings  laid  him  bye."  His 
popularity  so  grew  in  Aberdeen— for  life  and  language  so  saintly 
could  not  but  command  esteem  and  affection— that  his  alarmed 
antagonists  petitioned  that  he  should  be  banished  still  farther 
north,  or  else  sent  out  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  process  was 
unexpectedly  stopped;  the  "  Tables"  had  met  at  Edinburgh,  and 
episcopacy  was  doomed  to  a  speedy  fall.  In  February,  1638, 
he  returned  to  Anwoth,  and  his  attached  flock  speedily  rallied 
around  him.  The  famous  general  assembly  met  in  Glasgow  that 
same  year,  and  he  was  one  of  the  delegates.  By  the  commission 
of  that  assembly  he  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  at  St. 


Andrews,  the  city  of  Edinburgh  pleading  hard  at  the  same  time 
to  get  him  as  one  of  its  ministers.  Much  to  the  regret  of  his 
attached  and  weeping  parishioners  and  of  the  entire  county, 
Rutherford  bowed  to  the  decision,  repaired  to  St.  Andrews  in 
October,  1639,  and  was  inducted  also  as  colleague  to  Mr.  Blair 
in  the  parish  church.  He  was  in  1643  sent  up  to  the  West- 
minster assembly,  and  about  that  time  published  his  "Lex  Rex," 
in  reply  to  some  drivelling  on  the  part  of  the  ex-bishop  of  Ross. 
His  attendance  and  his  faithfulness  during  the  debates  were 
exemplary.  He  published  at  this  time  the  "  Divine  Right  of 
Presbytery,"  a  learned  work  that  called  forth  a  reply  from 
Mather  of  New  England,  and  also  an  attack  by  Milton  in  one  of 
his  smaller  poems.  In  1645  he  sent  out  the  "  Trial  and  Triumph 
of  Faith,"  an  able  and  practical  treatise;  in  1646  the  "Divine 
Right  of  Church  Government,"  a  vigorous  reply  to  the  Erastian 
theory;  in  1647  "Christ  Dying  and  Drawing  Sinners;"  in  1648 
"Survey  of  the  Spiritual  Antichrist,  or  Rebuke  of  Antinomian 
Extravagances;"  and  in  1649  "Free  Disputation  against  pre- 
tended Liberty  of  Conscience,"  a  tractate  against  independency, 
and  especially  the  doctrine  of  universal  toleration,  which,  like 
the  men  of  his  time,  Rutherford  suspected  and  condemned.  On 
returning  to  St.  Andrews,  Rutherford  was  elected  principal  of 
the  New  college,  and  afterwards  rector  of  the  university.  Invi- 
tations were  also  sent  to  him  from  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
and  thrice  was  he  asked  to  a  chair  in  Holland.  He  took  the 
part  of  the  protesters  against  the  resolution  ers  in  the  famous 
and  unfortunate  struggle,  the  former  being  the  more  zealous 
party.  After  the  Restoration  his  "  Lex  Rex"  was  burnt  at  the 
Cross  of  Edinburgh,  an  act  repeated  by  the  apostate  Sharp  in 
front  of  the  principal's  windows  at  St.  Andrews.  The  author 
was  then  deprived  of  office,  confined  to  his  house,  and  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  next  parliament  on  a  charge  of  treason. 
But  before  parliament  met  the  Master  had  hidden  him  in  "  his 
pavilion  from  the  strife  of  tongues."  He  had  fallen  into  ill 
health  ;  the  state  of  the  church  preyed  upon  his  spirit ;  and  on 
the  26th  of  February,  1661,  he  published  a  "Testimony,"  of 
course  strongly  applauding  the  party  of  protesters.  His  sayings 
on  his  deathbed  corresponded  with  those  of  his  life ;  and  with 
the  words,  "  Glory,  glory,"  upon  his  lips,  he  expired  on  the  20tk 
March,  1661,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age.  Rutherford  was 
twice  married;  his  first  wife  died  in  1630,  and  by  his  second 
wife  he  left  a  daughter,  two  of  his  children  having  died  in 
London  during  his  attendance  on  the  Westminster  assembly. 
Samuel  Rutherford  was  one  of  the  burning  and  shining  lights 
in  old  Scotland,  and  his  memory  is  still  held  in  great  venera- 
tion. He  was  a  popular  and  impressive  preacher,  and  his  style 
bordered  on  the  mystical.  The  spirit  of  his  experimental  theo- 
logy was  the  nuptial  union  of  the  soul  to  God,  and  his  imagery 
revolves  round  this  central  thought,  or  is  created  out  of  it, 
having  its  prototype  in  the  Song  of  Solomon.  The  rapturous 
language  of  love  is  dignified  by  his  use  of  it,  though  it  is  some- 
times luscious  to  excess.  As  a  systematic  divine,  Rutherford 
met  with  his  match  in  John  Owen.  In  his  "  Disputatio  Scho- 
lastica  de  divina  providentia,"  and  in  his  "  Christ  Dying  and 
Drawing  Sinners,"  he  had  affirmed  that  God  punishes  sin  not 
by  any  necessity  of  nature,  but  in  virtue  of  a  decree  originating 
in  a  free  act  of  his  will,  a  statement  satisfactorily  met  in  Owen's 
Dissertation  on  Divine  Justice,  in  reply  at  the  same  time  to 
Prolocutor  Twiss  and  the  Baxterian  system.  Rutherford  was 
fond  of  free  action,  and  he  advocated  the  cause  of  the  so-called 
societies  of  which  more  timid  spirits  stood  in  dread.  It  was 
amidst  those  agitations  that  the  sacramental  fasts  of  Scotland 
had  their  origin,  and  the  spirit  was  awakened  that  sustained 
the  best  part  of  the  church  and  country  during  the  "killing 
time"  which  immediately  followed.  Rutherford's  "Lex  Rex" 
is  a  book  of  advanced  political  science,  teaching  boldly  "  that 
the  power  of  creating  a  man  a  king  is  from  the  people ;"  that 
"  the  law  is  not  the  king's  own,  but  given  him  in  trust ;"  that 
"power  is  not  an  immediate  inheritance  from  heaven,  but  a 
birthright  of  the  people  borrowed  from  them."  Rutherford  had 
great  learning  and  sound  judgment,  a  fine  fancy  and  great  fer- 
vour, with  a  style  which,  though  deformed  by  the  pedantry  of 
the  time,  is  clear  and  telling  in  its  nature. — J.  E. 

RUTHERFURD,  Andrew,  an  eminent  Scottish  lawyer,  was 
born  in  1791,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1812.  His  vast  legal 
erudition,  masterly  power  of  analysis,  and  eloquence  in  forensic 
debate,  soon  attracted  attention,  and  gained  him  a  position  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  his  legal  contemporaries.    He  was  also  a  most 
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accomplished  scholar  and  critic,  and  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Jeffrey,  Cockbum,  and  other  great  lawyers,  and  men  of  letters 
who  then  adorned  the  Scottish  capital.  In  1837  Mr.  Rutherford 
was  appointed  solicitor-general  for  Scotland,  and  two  years  later 
he  was  nominated  lord  advocate.  He  was  at  the  same  time  chosen 
member  for  the  Leith  burghs,  which  he  continued  to  represent 
until  his  elevation  to  the  bench.  He  vacated  his  post  on  the 
accession  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  power  in  1841;  but  was  rein- 
stated in  his  office  in  184G,  and  held  it  until  1851,  when  he  was 
appointed  a  lord  of  session,  and  also  a  privy  councillor.  Lord 
Rutherford  died  in  1854 — one  of  twelve  Scottish  judges  who  were 
removed  by  death  in  the  course  of  four  years.  He  was  justly 
pronounced  by  the  Lord-president  M'Neill,  one  of  the  greatest 
advocates  that  ever  practised  at  the  bar,  and  one  of  the  ablest 
judges  that  ever  adorned  the  bench. — J.  T. 

RUTHVEN.     See  Gowbie. 

RUYSCH,  Rachel,  a  very  able  Dutch  flower  painter,  a  pupil 
of  Willem  van  Aalst,  was  bora  at  Amsterdam  in  16G4,  and  died 
there  in  1750,  aged  eighty-six.  She  had  continued  to  paint  up 
to  her  eightieth  year.  Her  works  are  compared  with  those  of  Van 
Huysum  and  De  Heein.  They  are,  however,  not  quite  equal  to 
them  as  a  general  rule,  though  Rachel's  works  also  are  occasionally 
sold  for  very  high  prices.  She  was  married  to  a  portrait  painter 
of  the  name  of  Pool  in  1695,  by  whom  she  had  ten  children, 
and  with  whom  she  lived  fifty  years. —  (Van  Goo!;  Van  Eynden, 
en  Vander  Willigen.') — R.  N.  W. 

RUYSDAEL  or  RUISDAEL,  Jacob,  one  of  the  first  of  the 
Dutch  landscape  painters,  was  born  at  Haarlem  about  1625,  and 
was  brought  up  by  his  father,  a  frame  and  cabinet  maker,  to  the 
medical  profession,  whence  he  was  formerly  occasionally  styled 
Doctor  Ruysdael.  Few  of  the  circumstances  of  his  life  are 
known.  Berchem  has  the  credit  of  being  his  master,  and  he  is 
supposed  to  have  early  established  himself  at  Amsterdam.  He, 
however,  died  at  Haarlem  in  the  month  of  November,  1681. 
Ruysdael  is  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  his  execution,  but 
his  pictures  are  generally  cold  in  effect,  harmonizing  rather  with 
the  cloudy  than  the  sunny  effects  of  the  climate  of  Holland.  His 
scenes  are  evidently  from  northern  latitudes,  and  some  are  sup- 
posed to  be  Norwegian,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  his  ever 
having  been  in  Norway.  He  was  very  fond  of  woody  scenes  and 
waterfalls,  and  his  pictures  resemble  those  of  Van  Everdingen 
and  Hobbema,  except  that  Hobbema,  his  assumed  pupil,  is 
generally  more  sunny.  His  works  were  closely  imitated  by  J. 
van  Kessel  and  J.  R.  de  Vries,  whose  pictures  have  often  passed 
as  the  works  of  Ruysdael. — Solomon  Ruysdael  was  the  elder 
brother  of  Jacob,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  his  instructor  in 
landscape  painting.  He  died  in  1670. — (Houbraken,  Groote 
Schouburg,  &c.)— R.  N.  W. 

RUYTER,  Michael.     See  De  Rcyter. 

RYDER,  Sir  Dudley,  Lord  chief-justice  of  the  king's 
bench,  was  born  in  1694,  the  second  son  of  a  London  mercer, 
and  grandson  of  a  Warwickshire  nonconformist  minister,  who 
is  said  to  have  predicted  the  greatness  of  the  family.  From  a 
dissenting  academy  at  Hackney  Ryder  proceeded  to  study  at 
Edinburgh.  "He  was,"  says  Lord  Campbell  (Lives  of  the 
Chief  Justices),  "  the  first  Englishman  I  read  of  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  future  eminence  at  a  Scotch  university."  He 
completed  his  studies  at  Leyden,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1725.  Lord  King,  whose  antecedents  resembled  his  own, 
befriended  him,  and  introduced  him  to  Walpole,  who  made  him 
solicitor-general  in  1733.  In  1737  he  was  appointed  attorney- 
general,  and  conducted  with  moderation  the  prosecutions  of  the 
Jacobites  after  the  rebellion  of  '45.  A  good  lawyer,  he  was 
raised  to  the  chief  justiceship  of  the  king's  bench  in  1754.  He 
died  suddenly  on  the  24th  May,  1756,  on  the  evening  of  the 
very  day  on  which  the  king  had  signed  a  warrant  for  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  peerage.  His  grandfather's  prediction  was  amply 
fulfilled,  for  Sir  Dudley  Ryder's  brother  became  archbishop  of 
Armagh,  and  the  present  earl  of  Harrowby  is  a  great-grandson 
of  the  chief-justice. — F.  E. 

RYLAND,  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent  divine  of  the  Baptist 
denomination,  son  of  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Ryland,  principal  of  the 
Enfield  academy,  was  born  at  Warwick  in  1753.  His  precocity- 
was  remarkable,  and  he  is  said  to  have  read  a  chapter  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible  to  the  celebrated  James  Hervey  before  he  was 
five  years  old.  He  entered  the  ministry  in  1771 ;  was  first  asso- 
ciated with  his  father  at  Northampton,  then  sole  pastor,  and 
afterwards  removed  to  the  Broadmead  chapel,  Bristol,  in  1793, 


where  he  became  president  of  the  Baptist  college.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  of  which 
institution  he  was  senior  secretary  from  1815  to  his  death  in 
1825.  In  the  course  of  his  ministry  he  preached  eight  thousand 
six  hundred  and  ninety- one  sermons  in  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  distinct  localities.  Some  of  his  discourses  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  are  highly  valued ;  but  his  principal  work  is  the 
"Life  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller,"  published  in  1816, in  1  vol.  8vo. 
A  funeral  sermon  on  the  occasion  of  his  death,  with  a  sketch  of 
his  character,  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  the  works  of 
the  Rev.  Robert  Hall.— W.  B.  B. 

RYLAND,  William  Wynne,  a  good  English  engraver,  was 
born  in  London  in  1732,  and  was  apprenticed  to  Ravenet  in 
London,  and  studied  some  years  under  Le  Bas  in  Paris.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  England,  he  was  appointed  engraver  to  George 
III.,  with  a  salary  of  £200  per  annum.  Ryland,  however,  mixed 
up  the  business  of  print-selling  with  the  art  of  engraving,  and 
some  pecuniary  difficulties  seem  to  have  led  him  into  the  false 
and  fatal  step  of  extricating  himself,  by  his  art  certainly,  but 
by  the  extraordinary  proceeding  of  forging  a  bill  for  £210  on 
the  East  India  Company.  A  true  bill  was  found  against  him, 
and  he  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  July  the  26th,  1783,  and  was 
executed  two  days  afterwards.  Ryland  asserted  his  innocence, 
but  circumstances  were  against  him.  The  reader  will  find  the 
case  fully  stated  by  the  writer  of  this  notice  in  the  supplement 
to  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia.  Ryland  was  a  very  able  engraver, 
especially  in  the  chalk  or  stipple  method,  which  he  introduced 
into  England.  As  an  etcher,  or  where  the  needle  and  the  graver 
are  combined,  he  was  also  excellent.  Some  of  his  unfinished 
plates  were  generously  completed  by  his  brother  engravers,  Sharp 
and  Bartolozzi,  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow.  Very  many  of  the 
plates  in  Rogers'  collection  of  prints  in  imitation  of  drawings,  &c, 
are  engraved  by  Ryland. — R.  N.  W. 

RYMER,  Thomas,  the  learned  editor  of  that  well-known  and 
important  work  called  the  Fcedera — a  collection  of  documents 
relating  to  the  transactions  of  England  with  foreign  powers, 
was  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1638  or  1639.  His  father,  Ralph 
Rymer,  was  executed  for  his  share  in  the  northern  insurrection  of 
1663.  Thomas  was  educated  at  the  grammar-school  of  North- 
allerton, was  afterwards  admitted  to  Sydney  Sussex  college, 
Cambridge,  and  became  a  member  of  Gray's  inn  in  1686.  He 
appears,  however,  to  have  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  polite 
literature,  rather  than  of  the  law.  In  1677  he  published  a 
play,  entitled  "  Edgar,  or  the  English  Monarch."  This  was 
followed  by  a  "View  of  the  Tragedies  of  the  Last  Age,"  1678; 
a  tract  on  the  "  Antiquity,  Power,  and  Decay  of  Parliament," 
1684;  his  "Short  View  "of  Tragedy,"  1693;  a  translation  of 
Rapin's  Reflections  on  Aristotle's  Treatise  of  Poesie,  1694,  and 
various  minor  tracts.  His  poems  and  criticisms  were  alike 
devoid  of  merit,  but  his  antiquarian  and  historical  productions 
are  of  great  value.  In  1692  Rymer  was  appointed  historio- 
grapher to  King  William  in  the  room  of  Shadwell,  with  a  salary 
of  £200  a  year.  He  was  employed  to  carry  into  effect  a  magni- 
ficent scheme,  which  had  been  proposed  by  Montague  and  Lord 
Somers,  for  the  publication  of  a  collection  of  the  documents 
connected  with  the  transactions  between  England  and  other 
states,  and  performed  the  task  with  great  industry  and  care. 
The  first  volume  appeared  in  1703,  under  the  title  of  "Fcedera 
Conventiones  et  cujuscunque  generis  Acta  Publica  inter  Reges 
Angliae  et  alios  Principes,"  &c.  Seventeen  volumes,  folio,  of  this 
valuable  series  were  prepared  and  published  by  Eymer;  and  after 
his  death  three  volumes  more  were  added  by  Robert  Sanderson. 
The  whole  was  reprinted  at  the  Hague  in  10  vols.,  1739.  The 
work  was  abridged  by  Rapin  in  French,  and  inserted  in  Le 
Clerc's  Bibliotheque,  a  translation  of  which  was  made  by  Stephen 
Whatley,  in  4  vols.  8vo,  in  1731.  The  publication  of  the  docu- 
ments contained  in  this  work  produced  a  complete  change  in  the 
histories  of  our  country.  The  learned  auther  died  in  poverty, 
14th  December,  1714,  in  London,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  St.  Clement  Danes. —  J.  T. 

RYSBR ACK,  Michael,  a  distinguished  sculptor,  was  bom  at 
Antwerp  in  1693,  and  was  taught  his  art  by  M.  Vander  Vorst. 
He  came  to  London  in  1720,  and  here  for  many  years  met  with 
extraordinary  success,  until  the  establishment  of  Scheemaker  and 
Roubiliac,  who  eventually  supplanted  him  in  the  public  favour. 
He  died  January  8,  1770.  His  works  are  very  numerous  in 
England,  and  he  is  seen  to  great  advantage  in  Westminster 
abbey,  where  is  his  monument  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton. — R.  N.  W 
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SAADI,  i.  e.,  The  Happy,  is  the  name  by  which  is  known 
Mrsi.m  Al  Din  Bno*  Abd  Allah,  Al  Siiirazi,  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  Persian  poets.  He  was  born  in  1189  at  Shiraz, 
where  his  father,  although  descended  from  Ali,  Mahomet's  son- 
in-law,  filled  a  petty  situation  in  the  court  of  the  Atabegs. 
Saadi  was  educated  at  the  Nizamiah  college  at  Bagdad,  where 
he  studied  science  and  theology,  and  held  an  idrat  or  fellowship. 
While  practising  religious  austerities  in  the  desert  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  crusaders,  and  forced  to  labour  with  a  gang  of 
Jews  in  the  fosse  of  Tripolis,  from  which  he  was  ransomed  by  a 
rich  merchant,  whose  daughter  he  afterwards  married.  His  life 
was  a  varied  one.  As  a  soldier  he  is  said  to  have  visited  India, 
and  as  a  pilgrim  to  have  been  fifteen  times  to  Mecca.  He  led, 
during  his  last  years,  the  life  of  a  dervish  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Shiraz,  and  was  an  old  man  when  he  began  to  write.  His 
poems  have  the  placid  wisdom  of  experience.  The  best  known 
of  them  is  the  "  Gulistan,"  or  Rose-garden,  a  series  of  anecdotes, 
maxims,  and  fables  (from  which  La  Fontaine  has  borrowed),  in 
prose  and  verse.  His  style,  elegant  and  simple,  has  nothing  of 
the  customary  exaggeration  of  Persian  authorship  ;  this  and  the 
ethical  tone  of  the  work  early  made  the  "  Gulistan"  a  favourite 
in  the  West.  It  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the  European 
languages,  into  English  by  Gladwin  and  Ross,  and  recently  by 
Mr.  Eastwick,  Hertford,  18G2.  There  are  translated  specimens 
of  Saadi's  other  works  in  Von  Hammer's  GesehicLte  der  Schiinen 
Eedekiinste. — F.  E. 

SAAVEDPvA.     See  Cervantes. 

SAAVEDRA-FAJARDO.     See  Fajardo. 

SABBATINI,  Andrea,  known  as  Andrea  da  Salerno, 
where  he  was  bcrn  about  1480,  having  educated  himself  chiefly 
from  the  works  of  Maestro  Buono,  was  so  smitten  with  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  painted  by  Perugino  for  the  cathe- 
dral of  Naples,  that  in  1509-10,  he  determined  to  set  out  for 
Perugia  to  enter  the  school  of  that  master.  On  his  way,  however, 
he  fell  in  with  some  painters  from  Rome,  who  spoke  so  highly 
of  the  young  Raphael,  then  creating  a  great  sensation  there  by 
his  frescoes  in  the  Vatican,  that  changing  his  mind,  Sabbatini 
wended  his  way  to  the  Eternal  City.  Here  he  not  only  joined  in 
the  general  admiration  for  Raphael,  but  became  his  scholar  and 
devoted  assistant,  and  even  a  favourite  with  the  great  painter. 
He  was  one  of  those  employed  on  the  frescoes  of  the  Chiesa  della 
Pace.  After  about  seven  years  spent  with  Raphael  in  Rome, 
Sabbatini  was  recalled  home  through  the  illness  of  his  father, 
and  thenceforth  settled  in  Naples,  where  he  spread  the  style 
of  the  new  Roman  school ;  indeed,  Sabbatini  worked  so  much  in 
the  taste  of  his  great  master,  that  his  frescoes  of  the  Madonna 
delle  Gnizie  at  Naples  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  work  of 
Raphael.  His  works  are  generally  highly  finished,  and  distin- 
guished for  their  fine  sentiment,  especially  those  of  his  earlier 
time,  in  Raphael's  second  manner;  latterly  he  fell  into  the  com- 
mon anatomical  mannerism  of  the  age.  He  died  at  Naples  about 
1545. — There  was  also  a  Lorenzo  Sabbatini,  called  Lorenzino 
da  Bologna,  who  studied  under  Titian  at  Venice.  He  died  at 
Rome  in  1577,  aged  about  fifty.— (Dominici,  Vite  dei  Pittori, 
&c,  Napolitani.') — R.  N.  W. 

*  SABINE,  Edward,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  travellers 
and  cultivators  of  physical  science  of  the  present  time,  was 
born  in  1790.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  corps  of  the  royal 
artillery,  in  which  he  has  risen  to  the  rank  of  major-general. 
He  took  part  in  the  arctic  expedition  of  1819  and  1820,  under 
Ross  and  Parry,  and  made  a  series  of  magnetic  observations 
of  great  value.  In  1821  he  accomplished  a  series  of  pendu- 
lum and  magnetic  observations  at  a  series  of  points  extending 


from  the  polar  regions  to  the  equator ;  and  thus  made  a  most 
important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  figure  of  the 
earth,  and  the  laws  of  its  magnetic  force.  The  results  of  these 
observations  were  printed  in  1825.  Since  that  time,  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  interval  in  military  service,  he  has  been  con- 
tinually engaged  in  physical  observations  and  researches,  relating 
chiefly  to  the  earth's  magnetism,  which  have  led  to  some  remark- 
able discoveries,  such  as  the  laws  of  "  magnetic  storms,"  and 
the  fact  of  magnetic  force  being  exerted  by  the  sun  and  moon 
upon  the  earth.  In  1827  he  became  secretary  of  the  Royal 
Society;  in  1850,  its  treasurer  and  vice-president;  and  in  1861 
he  was  elected  president,  which  office  he  still  holds.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  members,  and  has  been  for  a  long  time 
general  secretary,  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science;  he  was  its  president  at  the  Belfast  meeting  in  1852. 
His  scientific  researches  have  all  been  published  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  as  well  as  in  separate 
volumes  of  magnetic  observations. — R. 

SACCHI,  Andrea,  one  of  the  best  of  the  later  painters  of 
Rome,  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city  in  1598,  and 
died  there  on  21st  June,  1661.  Having  acquired  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  his  art  from  his  father,  he  entered  the  school  of  Albani, 
and  became  the  most  distinguished  of  the  scholars  of  that  master. 
He  became  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Raphael,  whose  style  he 
imitated  and  taught.  He  was  the  most  famous  art-teacher  of  his 
time  in  Rome ;  Nicolas  Poussin  and  Carlo  Maratti  were  among 
his  scholars.  Sacchi  was,  however,  greater  in  the  theory  of  art 
than  in  its  practice,  though  an  admirable  colourist.  tie  opposed 
with  all  his  power  the  mannered  taste  of  the  Machinists,  estab- 
lished by  Pietro  da  Cortona  and  Bernini ;  but  his  own  works  are 
scarce.  He  was  both  dilatory  in  his  work  and  dissipated  in  his 
habitSj  idling  much  of  his  time  with  women.  His  masterpiece 
is  the  "  Vision  of  St.  Romualdo,"  now  in  the  Vatican,  and  one 
of  the  most  masterly  works  in  Rome.  The  saint  is  relating  his 
vision  to  five  monks  of  his  order,  and  the  uniformity  of  their 
white  dresses  is  admirably  varied  by  the  judicious  manner  in 
which  the  painter  has  managed  the  shadow  of  a  tree  near  whicli 
the  group  is  placed.  The  "  Miracle  of  St.  Gregory,"  another  of 
his  masterpieces,  and  also  in  the  Vatican,  was  worked  in  mosaic, 
in  1771,  for  the  altar  of  Gregory  the  Great  in  the  church  of  St. 
Peter  at  Rome. — R.  N.  W. 

SACCHINI,  Antonio  Gasparo,  a  musician,  was  bom  at 
Naples  in  1735,  and  educated  under  Durante,  in  the  Conserva- 
tory di  Santa  Maria  di  Loretto  at  Naples.  As  soon  as  his  edu- 
cation was  completed  he  received  an  invitation  to  Rome,  and 
became  composer  to  the  chief  theatre  of  that  city.  He  after- 
wards furnished  operas  for  most  of  the  principal  cities  in  Italy. 
In  1769  he  succeeded  Galuppi  as  director  of  the  Conservatory 
L'Ospedaletto  at  Venice,  where,  among  other  singers  formed 
under  him,  was  the  famous  Gabrielli.  A  tempting  offer  induced 
him  to  quit  Venice  for  Stuttgardt ;  thence  he  proceeded  to  Hol- 
land, and  reached  England  in  1772.  His  first  opera  here  was 
"  Montezuma,"  which  was  eminently  successful.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  "  Perseo,"  "  Tamerlano,"  "The  Cid,"  &c,  all  contri- 
buting to  augment  his  fume.  The  cabals,  however,  of  the  King's 
theatre  after  a  time  proved  equally  injurious  to  his  professional 
character  and  fortune;  and  hastily  quitting  London  in  1781  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  brought  out  two  operas  with  no  marked 
success.  But  collecting  all  his  force  he  produced  his  "  (Edipe," 
his  masterpiece,  which  so  firmly  established  his  reputation 
in  France,  that  his  name  is  even  now  never  mentioned  in 
that  country  but  with  the  utmost  reverence.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1786  — E.  F.  R. 
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SACHEVERELL,  Henry,  D.D.,  a  notorious  political  par- 
son, was  born  about  1672.  His  grandfather  was  a  presybterian 
:ninister  at  Wincanton,  and  was  silenced  and  imprisoned  at  the 
Restoration.  His  father  was  incumbent  of  St.  Peter's  church, 
Marlborough,  and  left  a  widow  with  a  numerous  family  in  very 
poor  circumstances.  Henry  was  educated  by  the  widow  of 
his  godfather,  an  apothecary  in  Marlborough,  who  sent  him  to 
Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  where  he  was  chamber-fellow  with 
Addison,  who  long  continued  his  intimate  friend.  Sacheverell 
became  a  fellow  of  Magdalen,  and  a  successful  college  tutor;  and 
he  wrote  a  number  of  Latin  poems,  some  of  which  appeared  in 
Musae  Anglicana?.  He  took  his  degree  of  A.M.  in  1606,  of 
B.D.  in  1707,  and  of  D.D.  in  1708.  His  first  preferment  was 
the  living  of  Cannock  in  Staffordshire;  and  in  1705  he  was 
appointed  preacher  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark.  Sacheverell 
owed  his  reputation,  however,  neither  to  his  talents  and  learning 
nor  to  his  virtues,  but  to  his  foolish  and  violent  attack  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Revolution  and  the  act  of  toleration,  in  two  sermons, 
the  first  of  which  was  preached  at  the  assizes  at  Derby,  loth 
August,  1709,  and  the  second  before  the  lord  mayor  at  St. 
Paul's,  on  the  5th  November  of  the  same  year.  The  high  and 
low  church  parties  were  very  violent  in  their  contentions  at  that 
time ;  and  Godolphin  the  prime  minister,  exasperated  by  a  nick- 
name which  was  applied  to  him  in  one  of  these  foolish  discourses, 
insisted  that  the  preacher  should  be  impeached.  In  spite  of  the 
urgent  advice  of  the  sagacious  Somers  and  other  members  of  the 
government,  Sacheverell  was  denounced  by  the  house  of  com- 
mons as  guilty  of  a  "malicious,  scandalous,  and  seditious  libel," 
was  tried  before  the  house  of  lords,  and  found  guilty.  His  ser- 
mons were  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman,  and 
he  was  suspended  from  preaching  for  three  years,  But  it  was 
wittily  said,  the  men  who  wished  to  roast  a  parson  burned  their 
own  fingers  in  the  flame.  The  clergy,  the  country  gentlemen, 
and  the  mob  united  in  espousing  the  cause  of  this  foolish  and 
factious  divine ;  and  so  powerful  was  the  display  of  church  and 
tory  feeling,  that  it  emboldened  the  queen  to  turn  out  the  min- 
istry, and  to  dissolve  the  parliament.  The  elections  went  strongly 
against  the  late  government ;  the  policy  of  the  country  under- 
went an  entire  change;  and  the  notorious  peace  of  Utrecht  was 
in  consequence  concluded  by  Harley  and  St.  John.  The  new 
house  of  commons  appointed  Sacheverell  to  preach  before  them 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  Restoration,  and  the  queen  presented 
him  to  the  valuable  rectory  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn.  He  had 
besides,  a  good  estate  at  Callow,  Derbyshire,  left  him  by  a  kins- 
man. Sacheverell  was  a  weak,  vain,  and  selfish  man,  and  ren- 
dered himself  notorious  by  his  quarrels  and  lawsuits  with  his 
parishioners.  He  also  concurred  in  one  of  the  plots  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Stewarts.     He  died  in  1724. — J.  T. 

SACHS,  Ha>:s,  the  greatest  and  most  prolific  German  poet 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Nuremberg,  5th  November, 
1494.  Sprang  from  the  lower  ranks  of  life  he  grew  up  without 
a  regular  education,  and  was  bred  to  the  trade  of  shoemaking. 
At  the  same  time  he  frequented  the  schools  of  the  meister- 
singers,  and  during  his  travels  took  great  pains  to  improve  not 
only  his  professional,  but  also  his  poetic  skill  and  literary  accom- 
plishments. After  his  return  he  settled  at  Nuremberg,  where 
he  enjoyed  the  universal  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens  till  his 
death,  on  the  25th  of  January,  1570.  '"The  master-singers," 
says  Ilallam,  "were  sufficiently  prosaic  in  their  original  consti- 
tution ;  they  neither  produced,  nor  perhaps  would  have  suffered 
to  exhibit  itself,  any  real  excellence  in  poetry.  But  they 
became  in  the  sixteenth  century  still  more  rigorous  in  their 
requisitions  of  a  mechanical  conformity  to  rule  ;  while  at  the 
same  time  they  prescribed  a  new  code  of  law  to  the  versifier, 
that  of  theological  orthodoxy.  Yet  one  man,  of  more  brilliant 
fancy  and  powerful  feeling  than  the  rest,  Hans  Sachs,  the 
shoemaker  of  Nuremberg,  stands  out  from  the  crowd  of  these 
artisans.  Most  conspicuous  as  a  dramatic  writer,  his  copious 
muse  was  silent  in  no  line  of  verse."  The  meister-singers,  and 
Hans  Sachs  among  them,  were  indeed  artisans  in  poetry  as  well 
as  in  life.  'With  respect,  however,  to  theological  orthodoxy,  it 
is,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  H.  Sachs'  greatest  merits  to  have 
declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  Reformation.  In  one  of  his 
finest  allegories  he  hailed  Luther  as  the  "  Wittemberg  Nightin- 
gale," and  at  short  intervals  he  sent  abroad  numbers  of  similar 
protestant  songs  and  poems  printed  as  broadsides,  about  two 
hundred  of  which  are  known.  The  "  Schwiinke,"  the  best  known 
and  most  popular  of  his  poems,  are  not,  as  Hallam  characterizes 
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them,  short  comedies  in  one  act,  but  rather  comic  and  satirical 
tales.  When  on  1st  January,  1567,  Hans  Sachs  made  an  inven- 
tory of  what  he  had  written  during  the  long  period  of  fifty-two 
years,  he  himself  numbered  upwards  of  six  thousand  two  hundred 
different  pieces — viz.,  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  songs  written  according  to  the  rules  of  the  meister-gesang, 
two  hundred  and  eight  comedies  and  tragedies,  about  seventeen 
hundred  schwiinke,  dialogues,  fables,  &c,  and  seventy-three 
psalms  and  hymns.  Only  part  of  this  enormous  collection  has 
been  printed,  and  even  what  was  printed  gradually  sunk  into 
oblivion,  till  Gothe  brought  the  poet  and  his  works  again  into 
notice.  Gothe  may  have  overrated  his  merit,  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  artisan-poet  has  many  claims  to  the  respect  and 
gratitude  of  posterity. — (See  Life,  by  Ranisch,  Altenburg,  1765 ; 
and  by  F.  L.  Hoffmann,  Nuremberg,  1847.) — K.  E. 

SACKVILLE,  George,  Lord,  third  son  of  the  first  duke  of 
Dorset,  was  born  June  26,  1716;  was  educated  at  Westminster 
school,  and  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin ;  entered  the  army  in 
1737,  and  served  at  Dettingen.  at  Fontenoy  (where  he  was 
wounded),  and  at  Culloden.  In  1759  he  was  present  with  the 
forces  at  the  battle  of  Minden,  serving  in  the  capacity  of  lieu- 
tenant-general undir  Prince  Ferdinand,  whose  orders  on  that 
occasion  he  was  subsequently  accused  of  disobeying.  To  clear 
his  reputation  from  this  charge  he  demanded  a  court-martial,  by 
whom  he  was  found  guilty  and  ordered  to  be  dismissed  from  the 
army.  George  II.  is  said  to  have  personally  commanded  his 
name  to  be  erased  from  the  list  of  privy  councillors.  After 
the  accession  of  George  III.,  however,  Sackville  rose  again  to 
eminence,  was  appointed  one  of  the  vice -treasurers  of  Ireland 
in  1765,  and  as  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  under  Lord 
North,  conducted  the  American  war.  In  1770  he  took  the  name 
of  Germain,  in  consequence  of  having  had  bequeathed  him  cer- 
tain property;  in  1782  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Viscount 
Sackville;  and  he  died  in  1785-  The  authorship  of  the  letters 
of  Junius  has  been  ascribed  to  him. — F. 

SACKVILLE.     See  Dorset. 

SACROBOSCO.     See  Holy-wood. 

SACY,  Baron  de.     See  De  Sacy. 

SADEE  or  SADI.     See  Saadi. 

SADEEL,  Antoine  de  la  Roche,  a  famous  reformed 
preacher,  was  born  in  1534  at  Chabot,  a  chateau  in  the  Macon- 
nais  belonging  to  the  family  by  his  mother's  side.  He  began 
his  academic  career  at  Paris,  and  studied  law  at  Toulouse,  but 
at  a  very  early  period  in  his  life  he  was  converted  to  the 
reformed  doctrines,  and  by  his  twentieth  year  he  was  chosen  to 
be  a  preacher  of  them.  On  this  account  he  suffered  persecution, 
and  was  even  thrown  into  prison.  On  his  liberation  he  retired 
to  Berne,  and  afterwards  to  Geneva,  where  he  officiated  as  a 
regular  pastor.  He  then  became  court-preacher  to  his  patron 
Henry  IV.,  r.nd  accompanied  him  as  chaplain  during  the  wars  of 
the  League.  On  Henry's  reconciliation  with  Rome,  he  returned 
in  1589  to  Geneva,  where  he  laboured  as  a  pastor,  and  held  a 
Hebrew  professorship,  till  his  death  in  1591.  Two  years  after 
his  death,  his  works  were  collected  and  published  in  Paris;  and 
at  Geneva  in  4  vols,  folio,  1615.  He  wrote  with  great  power  and 
learning  against  the  Jesuits — "Sophismata  F.Turriani  Monachi;" 
'■  De  sacramentali  manducatione  corporis  et  potu  sanguinis  Christi 
in  sacra  ccena  ;"  "  Histoire  des  persecutions  et  martyrs  de  l'eglise 
de  Paris,"  &c. ;  "  De  legitima  vocatione  pastorum ;"  "  Opera  theo- 
logica,"  &c.     Sadeel  was  often  called  Chandieu. — J.  E. 

SADLEIR.  Francis,  D.D.,  Provost  of  Trinity  college,  Dub- 
lin, born  in  1774,  was  the  son  of  a  barrister,  and  belonged  to  a 
Tipperary  family,  an  offshoot  from  that  which  produced  Sir  Ralph 
Sadleir  (of  the  State  Papers),  Queen  Elizabeth's  chancellor  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  In  1833  Dr.  Sadleir  was  appointed, 
with  the  primate  and  other  dignitaries,  to  recommend  alterations 
and  amendments  in  the  laws  relating  to  the  temporalities  of  the 
Irish  church.  He  was  one  of  the  first  commissioners  selected  to 
administer  the  funds  for  the  education  of  the  poor  of  Ireland,  an 
office  which  he  continued  to  hold  until  within  a  few  months  of 
his  death.  In  1835  he  published  a  pamphlet,  "  The  National 
Schools  of  Ireland  defended  in  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sharpe;" 
and  in  1837,  during  the  marquis  of  Normanby's  viceroyalty,  this; 
"accomplished  scholar  and  amiable  man,"  as  he  is  described,  was 
appointed  provost  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin.  He  is  said  to  have 
refused  a  mitre,  preferring  to  retain  his  provostship.  Dr.  Sadleir 
was  an  upholder  of  the  Queen's  colleges,  established  by  the  late 
Six  Robert  Peel,  and  died  at  Dublin  in  December,  1S51. — F.  E. 
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SADLER,  Michael  Thomas,  a  political  economist  and 
philanthropist,  was  born  at  Shelston  in  Derbyshire  on  the  3rd 
of  January,  1780,  and  was  educated  by  Mr.  Harrison,  a_  school- 
master at  Doveridge.  In  his  eighteenth  year-  he  exhibited  the 
religions  tone  of  his  mind  by  publishing  a  pamphlet  in  defence 
of  The  Methodists,  against  an  attack  made  on  them  from  the 
pnlpit  by  the  vicar  of  the  parish.  He  had  a  love  for  poetry, 
which  misled  him  into  writing  verses  which  he  thought  might 
be  published,  a  poetical  version  of  the  Psalms  being  his  favourite 
scheme.  In  1800  he  removed  to  Leeds,  where,  in  conjunction 
nhh  an  elder  brother  Benjamin,  and  subsequently  with  Mrs. 
Fenton,  a  widow,  he  engaged  in  the  linen  trade  with  success. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  local  benevolent 
societies,  wrote  for  the  tory  newspaper,  and  always  advocated 
the  cause  of  the  poor.  In  the  great  election  for  Yorkshire  of 
1807  he  ardently  supported  Mr.  Wilberforce.  In  181G  Mr. 
Sadler  married  Miss  Fenton,  and  began  to  show  himself  at  public 
meetings  as  a  politician  and  speaker.  He  opposed  catholic  eman- 
cipation and  reform,  and  he  digested  his  benevolent  opinions 
into  a  sort  of  system,  the  main  feature  of  which  was  antago- 
nism to  Ricardo,  Malthus,  M'Culloch,  and  the  severe  logicians 
of  political  economy.  In  1828  he  published  his  views  in  a  work 
entitled  "Ireland,  its  Evils  and  their  Remedies,"  which  was 
originally  written  as  part  of  a  more  comprehensive  work  on  the 
"  Law  of  Human  Increase,"  intended  as  an  antidote  to  Malthu- 
sian  principles.  The  following  year  he  was  returned  to  parliament 
as  member  for  Newark,  and  after  the  passing  of  the  catholic  relief 
bill,  which  he  opposed,  he  distinguished  himself  by  proposing 
measures  for  the  relief  of  the  agricultural  labourers,  of  factory, 
and  other  operatives.  He  lost  his  seat  in  1832,  and,  returning 
to  Belfast  in  Ireland,  died  there  in  July,  183.3. — R.  H. 

SADLER,  Sir  Ralph,  one  of  the  most  trusted  counsellors  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  was  born  in  1507  at  Hackney,  where  his  family 
had  been  settled  for  some  time.  The  habits  of  business  he 
learned  from  his  father  procured  him  a  situation  under  Thomas 
Cromwell,  earl  of  Esses,  through  whom  he  became  known  to 
King  Henry  VIII. ,  and  was  made  successively  clerk  of  the 
hanaper,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber,  and  a 
knight.  In  1537  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Scotland,  to 
neutralize  as  far  as  possible  any  harm  that  might  threaten 
English  interests  by  the  union  of  James  V.  to  Madeleine  of 
France.  Two  years  later  he  was  sent  there  again,  to  endeavour 
to  counteract  the  intrigues  of  Beaton.  He  was  also  the  nego- 
tiator of  the  projected  match  between  Prince  Edward  of  England 
and  that  infant,  Queen  Mary  of  Scotland,  towards  whom  in  later 
life  he  stood  in  a  much  more  painful  relation.  The  king  in  1541 
had  granted  him  the  manor  of  Standon  in  Hertfordshire,  and 
named  him  by  will  one  of  the  sixteen  nobles  who  were  to  form  a 
council  of  regency  during  the  minority  of  Edward  VI.  When  Pro- 
tector Somerset  made  war  on  Scotland,  Sadler  accompanied  the 
army  as  treasurer,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie.  In 
the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary  he  retired  into  private  life ;  but,  on 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  he  resumed  the  functions  of  a  states- 
man  and  diplomatist  in  parliament,  in  the  privy  council,  and  in 
various  important  embassies.  His  special  knowledge  of  the 
affairs  of  Scotland,  rendered  his  presence  in  that  country  of  great 
value  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1500  he  brought  about  the  treaty 
of  Leith,  which  bound  Elizabeth  and  the  Scottish  protestant 
nobles  together.  In  1568  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  try  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  was  appointed  her 
keeper  at  the  castle  of  Tutbury  in  1584.  Having  incurred  seri- 
i  us  blame  for  allowing  the  royal  captive  to  accompany  him  on 
i.is  hawking  excursions,  he  was  relieved  from  his  office  of  gaoler. 
After  Mary's  execution  he  was  sent  to  appease  the  expected 
wrath  of  her  son,  King  James.  He  died  on  the  30th  of  March, 
1587,  at  his  mansion-house  of  Standon.  His  wife  had  been 
laundress  in  the  house  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  and  married  in  the 
belief  that  her  first  husband,  Matthew  Barne,  a  London  trades- 
man, was  dead,  when  he  was  only  absent  from  home.  An  act 
nf  parliament  was  passed,  37  Henry  VIII.,  for  the  legitimation  cf 
Sadler's  children  by  her. — (See  Sadler's  State  Papers  and  Letters, 
edited  by  A.  Clifford,  2  vols.  4to,  1800  ;  and  a  Memoir  by  Sir 
W.  Scott.)— R.  H. 

SADOLETO,  Jacopo,  Cardinal  and  author;  born  in  Modcna, 
22nd  July,  1477  ;  died  in  Rome,  18th  October,  1547.  Having 
gone  through  a  course  of  learned  and  polite  study,  he  became 
secretary  to  Leo  X.,  and  in  1517  was  appointed  by  him  to  the 
bishopric  of  Carpentras ;  but  it  was  not  until  Adrian  VI.  suc- 


ceeded to  the  popedom  that  Sadoleto  quitted  Rome  to  reside  in 
his  diocese.  He  was  reinstated  in  his  post  of  secretary  by  Clement 
VII.;  but  his  counsels  not  being  adopted,  he  obtained  leave  to 
return  to  Carpentras  just  in  time  to  escape  witnessing  the  sack  of 
Rome.  In  1536  Paul  III.  recalled  him  to  the  capital,  constituted 
him  one  of  the  council  of  reform,  raised  him  to  the  cardinalate, 
and  in  1542  sent  him  on  an  abortive  mission  to  negotiate  peace 
between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  During  the  latter  period  of 
his  episcopate  the  cardinal  adopted  his  kinsman,  Paolo  Sadoleto, 
as  coadjutor  in  his  see;  and  when  infirm  and  full  of  years  he  died, 
he  was  regretted  not  only  by  those  who  shared  his  faith,  but  by 
those  also  who  controverted  it.  His  literary  remains  embrace 
various  topics;  a  Commentary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  gave  rise  to  some  suspicions  concerning  his  faith,  from 
which,  however,  he  completely  cleared  himself. — C.  G.  R. 

SAEMUND  SIGFUSSON,  surnamed  hin  Frode,  the 
Learned  or  the  Wise,  was  a  native  of  Iceland,  and  born  in  the 
eleventh  century.  He  studied,  we  are  informed,  both  in  France 
and  Germany,  and  is  supposed  to  have  even  visited  Rome.  On 
his  return  home  he  settled  at  Odde,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
island,  took  holy  orders,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  cure  of 
souls.  Much  of  his  time,  however,  was  devoted  to  the  education 
of  youth  and  literary  pursuits.  He  died  in  1133.  It  was 
Saemund  who  is  generally  understood  to  have  gathered  together 
in  one  compilation  the  poetical  remains  of  Scandinavian  pagan- 
ism, forming  what  is  called  the  elder  Edda,  and  the  first  part 
of  which  was  published  for  the  first  time  in  1787.  But  Bishop 
Brynjolf  Sveinsson  of  Skalholt,  who  originally  gave  the  MS. 
compilation  this  title,  and  attributed  it  to  Saemund,  had  hardly 
any  reason  for  supposing  the  latter  to  have  been  the  collector  of 
the  poems,  except  the  great  renown  of  that  learned  priest,  who 
was  one  of  the  oldest  scholars  of  Iceland. — J.  J. 

SAGE,  Alain  Rene  le.     See  Le  Sage. 

*  SAID  PACHA,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  fourth  and  eldest  sur- 
viving son  of  Mehemet  Ali,  was  born  in  1822.  His  education 
was  superintended  by  French  tutors,  and  with  a  view  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Egyptian  navy  of  which  he  was  high  admiral,  when 
he  succeeded  to  the  vice-royalty  in  July,  1854,  on  the  death  of 
his  nephew,  Abbas  Tacha.  In  matters  of  internal  policy,  Said 
Pacha  has  followed  the  example  of  Mehemet  Ali.  In  18G2  he 
visited  England,  and  inspected  with  intelligent  curiosity  the 
industrial  wonders  of  this  country. — F.  E. 

SAINT-ARNAUD.     See  Arnaud. 

SAINT  CYR.     See  Gouvion  Saint  Cyr. 

SAINT  CYR  AN.     See  Duvergier  de  Hauranne. 

SAINT-EVREMOND,  Charles  Margustel  de  Saint- 
Denis,  Seigneur  de,  a  celebrated  wit  at  the  courts  of  France  and 
England  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  at  St.  Denis  le 
Guast,  near  Coutances,  on  the  1st  April,  1613.  Educated  for 
the  law,  he  quitted  that  profession  for  a  military  career,  in  which 
he  distinguished  himself  as  much  by  his  bravery  as  by  his  fine 
taste  and  manners.  The  charms  of  his  conversation  made  him 
a  welcome  guest  with  the  great  Comic  andTurcnne,  and  procured 
him  the  favour  of  Cardinal  Mazarin ;  while  the  sharpness  of 
his  satire  cost  him  the  appointments  he  had  received,  and  con- 
demned him  to  the  Bastile  and  an  exile  which  became  perpetual. 
He  was  at  the  battles  of  Rocroi,  Fribourg,  and  Nordlingen,  being 
severely  wounded  at  the  last.  During  the  Fronde  he  wielded 
the  pen  as  well  as  the  sword  in  behalf  of  the  king,  and  his  sati- 
rical account  of  M.  de  Longueville's  retreat  into  Normandy  was 
rewarded  by  Mazarin  with  a  pension  of  three  thousand  livres  a 
year.  He  accompanied  the  cardinal  when  engaged  upon  the  treaty 
of  the  Pyrenees  in  1659.  The  account  he  wrote  of  that  transac- 
tion in  a  letter  to  Marshal  Crequi  was  afterwards  turned  against 
him ;  and  being  condemned  by  Louis  XIV.  to  the  Bastile  in 
1601,  he  fled  to  Holland.  Thence  he  removed  in  the  following 
year  to  England,  where  he  was  well  received  by  Charles  II.,  and 
became  an  established  court  wit  for  the  remainder  of  his  long  life. 
His  writings  derive  their  chief  interest  from  their  appropriate- 
ness to  men  and  events  of  his  day.  His  graver  studies  on 
Sallust,  Tacitus,  and  other  Roman  writers,  exhibit  no  remark- 
able learning  or  critical  acumen.  He  took  part  in  the  contro- 
versy known  as  "the  battle  of  the  books,"  giving  the  palm  of 
superiority  to  modern  writers  over  the  ancients.  The  favoured 
lover  of  Marion  de  l'Orme,  of  Ninon  de  l'Enclos,  and  the  devoted 
admirer  of  the  beautiful  Hortense  Mancini,  is  rendered  hideous 
in  his  engraved  portraits  by  a  large  wen  that  formed  in  his  later 
years  between  his  two  eyes.     AVhen  after  thirty  years'  exile  he 


was  invited  to  return  to  Paris,  he  declined,  saying — "  I  would 
rather  stay  with  people  accustomed  to  my  wen."  He  died  at 
an  advanced  age,  20th  September,  1703,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  abbey. — R.  H. 

SAINT-HILAIRE,  Auguste  de,  a  French  botanist  of  emi- 
nence, was  bom  at  Orleans  in  1779,  and  died  at  Montpellier 
on  3rd  May,  1853.  At  an  early  age  he  showed  a  predilection 
for  natural  history.  He  first  studied  entomology,  and  finally 
devoted  himself  to  botany.  He  contributed  many  valuable 
papers  to  the  Journal  de  Botanique,  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  des 
Sciences  Physiques  d'Orleans,  and  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Philo- 
matique,  and  especially  to  the  Annales  and  Memoires  du  Museum. 
In  the  two  last-mentioned  works  he  published  important  papers 
on  vegetable  physiology  and  structure.  One  of  them,  on  "Free 
Central  Placentation,"  placed  him  in  a  high  rank  among  philo- 
sophical botanists.  In  order  to  examine  the  natural  history  of 
warm  climates,  he  accompanied  the  duke  of  Luxembourg  to  Brazil. 
From  1816  to  1822  he  examined  the  Cisplatine  provinces  and 
Paraguay,  and  collected  about  seven  thousand  species  of  plants, 
two  thousand  birds,  sixteen  thousand  insects,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  quadrupeds,  besides  reptiles  and  other  animals. 
The  results  of  his  observations  were  given  to  the  world  in  the 
Memoires  du  Museum ;  in  his  "  Histoire  des  plantes  du  Bresil 
et  du  Paraguay ;"  his  "  Plantes  usuelles  des  Bresiliens ;"  and 
his  "  Flora  Brasilia?  Meridionalis."  He  gave  also  an  account  of 
his  travels  in  the  province  of  Bio  Janeiro,  of  Minas  Geraes,  in 
the  Diamond  and  littoral  district  of  Brazil.  He  suffered  much 
in  health  from  his  continued  labours.  He  was  affected  with 
paralysis,  loss  of  speech,  and  partially  of  sight,  and  he  at  length 
retired  to  Montpellier.  Here  he  published  his  "  Lecons  de 
Botanique,"  comprising  remarks  on  vegetable  morphology  and 
terminology,  and  on  the  value  of  characters  in  natural  orders. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  a  fellow  of 
the  Linnasan  Society. — J.  H.  B. 

SAINT-HILAIRE.  See  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire. 
SAINT-HILAIRE,  Isidore  Geoffroy,  an  eminent  French 
zoologist,  was  born  in  1805,  and  died  on  10th  November,  1861. 
He  was  the  son  of  Etienne  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire.  He  early  imbibed 
a  taste  for  natural  science,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  the  prose- 
cution of  it  with  great  zeal  and  success.  In  1826  he  presented 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  a  memoir  on  mammifers.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  professor  of  zoology  in  the  Faculty  of 
Science  at  Bourdeaux,  and  he  subsequently  became  professor  of 
zoology  at  the  museum,  director  of  the  menagerie  which  had 
been  established  by  his  father,  and  at  length  professor  of  zoology 
in  the  Faculty  of  Science  at  Paris.  He  became  very  eminent  as 
a  zoologist  and  as  a  teacher.  He  developed  the  great  ideas  which 
had  been  put  forth  by  his  father.  He  founded  the  Societe  Zoo- 
logique  d'Acclimatation,  the  object  of  which  was  to  multiply  the 
species  of  animals  useful  to  man  for  food,  clothing,  and  labour. 
He  occupies  an  honourable  place  in  the  annals  of  science.  He 
was  a  man  of  wide  sympathies,  and  he  interested  himself  especially 
for  those  men  of  science  who  had  not  been  favoured  by  fortune. 
In  1856  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  monstrosities,  which 
were  afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  "  Lecons  de  Tera- 
tologic." He  also  published  "  Lecons  de  Mammologie,"  and 
"  Lecons  de  Zoologie  Generale."  Among  his  other  works  are 
the  following — "  Traite'  de  Teratologic;"  "  Essai  de  Zoologie 
Ge'nerale;"  "Histoire  Naturelle  des  Insects  ct  des  Mollusques;" 
"Vie,  travaux,  &c,  d'Etienne  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire; "  "Catalogue 
Methodique  du  Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelle;"  "Domestication 
et  Naturalization  des  Animaux  utiles;"  "Histoire  Gene'rale  des 
Regnes  Organiques,"  &c.  He  also  contributed  papers  to  the 
Comptes^  Eendus,  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelks,  and  Bulletin 
de  la  Societe  Zoolor/ique  (TAcclimataiion,  &c.  In  1851  he  was 
president  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
principal  learned  societies  of  the  world. — J.  II.  B. 

SAINT-JOHN,  Oliver,  Chief-justice  of  the  common  pleas 
during  the  interregnum,  was  the  son  of  a  Bedfordshire  gentleman, 
and  born  about  1598.  Educated  at  Queen's  college,  Cambridge, 
he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  inn  in  1626.  In  1629  he 
married  a  lady  whose  mother  was  aunt  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  and 
his  second  wife  (1638)  was  a  first  cousin  of  Cromwell's.  Saint- 
John  was  early  noted  for  his  puritan  tendencies,  and  in  1 630  was 
brought  before  the  star-chamber,  in  the  company  of  the  earl  of 
Bedford  (to  whom  he  was  distantly  related),  Selden,  and  Cotton, 
all  charged  with  publishing  a  pamphlet  distasteful  to  the  court. 


His  first  notable  appearance  in  public,  however,  was  as  counsel 
for  Hampden  in  the  famous  shipmoney  cause,  6th  November, 
1637,  when  he  spoke  for  three  days  running.  His  practice  pre- 
viously had  been  slender,  but  after  this  he  was  sought  for  in  cases 
where  the  royal  prerogative  was  impugned.  He  sat  as  a  member 
for  Totness  in  the  Short  parliament  of  1610,  and  again  in  the 
Long  parliament,  where  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  shipmoney 
committee.  In  the  January  of  16-11,  when  Charles  thought  of 
conciliating  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  to  the  court  policy  by 
giving  them  office,  Saint-John  was  appointed  solicitor-general. 
The  king  soon  found  that  he  had  mistaken  his  man.  In  the 
impeachment  and  trial  of  Strafford,  the  solicitor-general  pursued 
him  with  avehemence  which  amounted  to  virulence.  His  appoint- 
ment was  revoked,  as  far  as  the  king  could  revoke  it,  in  October, 
1613  ;  but  the  new  solicitor-general  was  not  recognized  by  the 
parliament,  who  retained  Saint-John  in  that  capacity,  and  made 
him  one  of  their  commissioners  of  the  great  seal.  In  October, 
1648,  he  was  appointed  by  the  parliament  chief-justice  of  the 
common  pleas,  an  office  which  he  retained  till  the  Restoration. 
His  judicial  career  is  a  blank,  no  report  being  extant,  according 
to  Lord  Campbell,  of  any  case  decided  by  him.  He  took  no 
part  in  the  trial  of  Charles,  but  was  a  member  of  the  council 
of  state,  which  governed  after  the  execution  of  the  king.  In 
March,  1651,  he  was  sent,  with  Strickland,  ambassador  to  Hol- 
land. Insulted  by  the  Dutch  populace  and  by  the  duke  of  York 
at  the  Hague,  he  returned  in  dudgeon  to  make  his  report  to  the 
house  of  commons,  July  2,  1651;  and  next  month,  in  retalia- 
tion, was  passed  the  celebrated  navigation  act  which  deprived  the 
Dutch  of  the  carrying  trade  of  Europe.  Saint-John  seems  to 
have  approved  of  the  dismissal  of  the  Rump,  and  was  appointed 
a  member  of  Cromwell's  house  of  peers.  At  the  Restoration,  he 
was  reserved  for  penalties  not  extending  to  life,  and  drew  up  in 
defence  of  himself  a  "  Case  "  which  is  a  curious  contribution  to  his 
biography.  After  spending  a  few  years  in  privacy  on  his  estate 
near  Peterborough,  he  withdrew  to  the  continent,  and  adopted 
the  name  of  Montague.  He  died  on  the  31st  December,  1673, 
but  where,  is  uncertain.  Contemporary  writers  of  all  parties 
agree  in  describing  this  counsel  of  Hampden's  in  the  shipmoney 
case,  and  originator  of  the  navigation  laws,  as  a  gloomy,  reserved, 
unamiable  man.  He  was  commonly  called  "  the  dark  lantern." 
"  That  great  undertaking,  the  Bedford  level,"  says  Mr.  Foss 
(Lives  of  the  Judges),  "  was  completed  principally  by  his  exer- 
tions," and  his  legal  acumen  is  evidenced  by  the  act  under  which 
it  is  managed  up  to  the  present  day.  In  commemoration  of  his 
services,  his  name  is  still  connected  with  its  greatest  work,  called 
"  Saint-John's  Eau."  Through  his  daughter  Joanna,  Saint- 
John  was  an  ancestor  of  Lord  Bolingbroke. — F.  E. 

SAINT-JOHN.     See  Bolingbroke. 

SAINT  JUST,  Axtoine,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  extreme 
French  revolutionary  party,  was  born  at  Decize  in  the  Nivernais 
in  1768.  Robespierre  was  executed  along  with  him  on  the 
21th  of  July,  1791.— J.  T. 

*  SAINT-LEONARDS,  Edward  Burtenshaiv  Segdex, 
first  baron,  sometime  lord  chancellor  of  England,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don in  1781.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  inn  in  1807, 
having  two  years  before  published  a  work  which  has  become  a 
legal  classic,  his  well  known  "Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Vendors 
and  Purchasers  of  Estates."  The  year  after  he  went  to  the  bar 
he  published  another  legal  work,  which  has  attained  a  position 
similar  to  that  of  its  predecessor,  his  "Practical  Treatise  on 
Powers."  In  1809  appeared  from  his  pen  a  work  addressed 
more  to  the  country  gentleman  than  to  the  profession,  "A  Series 
of  Letters  to  a  Man  of  Property  on  Sales,  Purchases,  &c,  of 
Estates,"  which  is,  we  believe,  the  basis  of  his  "  Handy-book  on 
Property  Law,"  brought  out  with  great  success  in  1858.  Mr. 
Sugden  was  chiefly  known  as  an  able  conveyancer  and  chamber- 
counsel,  when  in  1817  he  devoted  himself  to  the  chancery  bar, 
and  immediately  securing  a  large  practice,  was  made  a  king's 
counsel  in  1822.  From  1828  to  the  passing  of  the  reform  bill, 
he  represented  in  the  house  of  commons  the  boroughs  of  Wey- 
mouth, Melcombe  Regis,  and  St.  Mawes  successively ;  and  in  the 
Wellington-Peel  administration  of  1828-30  he  was  solicitor- 
general  from  June,  1829,  to  its  close,  having  been  knighted  on 
accepting  office.  In  Sir  Robert  Peel's  first  administration,  he 
was  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland  from  January  to  April,  1835,  and 
in  that  statesman's  second  administration  he  filled  the  same  office 
from  October,  1811,  to  July,  1816.  On  Lord  Derby's  accession 
to   power,  the   great   legal  reputation  of  Sir  Edward    Sugden 


marked  him  out  fur  the  lord  chancellorship  of  England  in  a 
ministry  to  the  polities  of  which  he  had  long  and  consistently 
adhered.  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  St.  Leonards, 
and  was  lord  chancellor  from  February  to  December,  1852.  In 
1808  he  had  married  the  only  child  of  Sir.  John  Knapp. — F.  E. 
SAINT-MARTIN,  Louis  Claude,  Marquis  de,  called  the 
"Unknown  Philosopher,"  was  born  at  Ambuise  on  the  18th  of 
January,  17-13.  He  was  sent  to  be  educated  at  the  college  of 
Pont  Levoy,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  work  of 
Abbadie  on  Self-Knowledge,  which  he  himself  states  had  con- 
siderable influence  in  moulding  his  opinions  on  metaphysics. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  entered  the  regiment  of  Foix,  at 
that  time  in  garrison  at  Bordeaux.  Mathematics  appears  to 
have  been  his  favourite  branch  of  study,  and  this  led  to  an  inti- 
macy between  him  and  Lalande,  which,  however,  was  not  of  long 
continuance  in  consequence  of  the  dissimilarity  of  their  ideas  on 
other  subjects.  Subsequently  Saint-Martin  entered  into  holy 
orders ;  but  there  are  considerable  doubts  respecting  his  ortho- 
doxy. In  the  course  of  his  travels,  both  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  and  in  England,  he  became  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  day.  In  1794  he  was  expelled 
France.  In  his  idea,  the  Revolution  was  a  type  of  the  day  of 
judgment.  The  philosophy  of  Saint-Martin  may  be  pronounced 
mystical.  The  greater  part  of  his  opinions  are  embodied  in  his 
work,  entitled  "  Des  Erreurs  et  de  la  Verite."  When  treating 
of  the  existence  of  good  and  evil,  he  manifests  a  leaning  towards 
the  doctrine  of  the  Manicha?ans,  but  qualifies  it  by  maintaining 
the  superiority  of  the  former  principle  over  the  latter.  With 
him  man  belongs  to  the  good  principle,  but  his  will  being  weak, 
his  separation  from  God  follows,  bringing  with  it  enervation  and 
corruption.  Accepting  the  ancient  maxim,  "  Know  thyself,"  as 
his  fundamental  principle,  Saint-Martin  maintained  that  in 
order  to  avoid  misconception  as  to  the  universe  and  its  laws,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  study  humanity  in  its  physical  and  mental 
attributes,  in  order  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  visible  and 
invisible  creation.  This  system  he  calls  "  Natural  Revelation." 
His  works,  in  addition  to  that  alluded  to,  are  entitled  "  Du 
Tableau  Naturel."  "  De  l'Esprit  de  Choses,"  "  Du  Ministere  de 
l'Homme  d'esprit,"  "  Eclair  sur  l'Association  Humaine,"  Paris, 
1797,  8vo.— W.  J.  P. 

SAINT-PIERRE,  Charles  Ikenee  Castel  de,  an  able 
though  eccentric  writer,  was  born  on  18th  February,  1658,  at 
the  Chateau  de  Saint-Pierre,  near  Barfleur,  in  Lower  Normandy. 
His  family  was  related  to  that  of  Marshal  Villars,  and  his  father 
was  bailiff  of  Contcntin  and  governor  of  Valogne.  At  the  com- 
pletion of  his  education  at  the  college  of  Caen,  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  his  family,  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and 
subsequently  purchased  the  office  of  principal  almoner  in  the 
household  of  the  duchess  of  Orleans.  At  Paris  he  soon  earned 
for  himself  the  reputation  of  being  an  enlightened  thinker,  and 
notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  his  own  means,  he  contributed 
to  meet  the  wants  of  Fontenelle  and  Vaugnon,  with  whom  he 
was  on  terms  of  friendship.  The  works  of  the  Abbe  de  Saint- 
Pierre  are  mostly  on  politics,  and  have  been  characterized  by 
Cardinal  Dubois  as  the  dreams  of  a  good  citizen.  Some  of  his 
propositions  are  trivial  and  impracticable.  A  favourite  idea  of 
his  was  the  institution  of  a  perpetual  peace  through  the  agency 
of  an  assembly  of  the  European  powers,  what  he  denominated  a 
"  Diete  Europaine."  In  order  to  make  his  scheme  more  popular 
at  court,  he  disclaimed  having  originated  it,  and  gave  out  that 
it  was  an  idea  of  Henry  IV.,  which  he  had  revived,  and  further 
stated  that  the  whole  plan  had  been  found  among  the  papers  of 
tin-  dauphin,  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  In  consequence  of  some 
-emarks  on  the  government,he  was  refused  a  seat  in  the  Academy, 
principally  through  the  influence  of  Cardinal  Polignac.  He' 
however,  continued  to  live  on  good  terms  with  those  whose  votes 
had  secured  his  rejection.  On  his  death,  29th  April,  1743,  the 
Academy,  on  the  motion  of  Boyer,  bishop  of  Mirepoix,  waived 
the  customary  eulogium  over  his  remains.  Voltaire,  who  saw  him 
a  few  days  prior  to  his  death,  states  that  on  inquiring  in  what 
light  he  viewed  his  approaching  dissolution,  the  abbe  replied, 
"As  a  trip  into  the  country."  Amongst  the  numerous  treatises 
written  by  him,  the  most  curious  is  one  on  the  future  extirpation 
of  Mahometanism.  His  "Annals  of  Louis  XIV."  contain  much 
curious  writing,  and  are  remarkable  for  a  freedom  of  opinion,  on 
political  subjects,  far  in  advance  of  the  time. — W.  J.  P. 

SAINT-PIERRE,  Jacques  Henri  Bernardix  de,  was 
Km  at  Havre  on  the  19th  of  January,  1737.      His  father, 


Nicholas,  pretended  to  he  a  descendant  of  Eustache  de  Saint- 
Pierre,  the  celebrated  mayor  of  Calais,  whose  history,  however, 
recent  research  shows  to  be  somewhat  mythical.  Bernardin  was 
the  eldest  of  the  family,  which  consisted  of  three  sons  and  a  daugh- 
ter. His  character  was  chiefly  moulded  by  his  mother — a  devout 
woman  of  tender  and  poetical  temperament ;  and  his  favourite 
books  in  childhood  were  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  and  the  Collec- 
tions of  Legends,  which  are  found  in  all  Roman  catholic  libraries. 
After  a  somewhat  imperfect  education  at  home,  he  was  placed 
as  boarder  and  pupil  with  a  parish  priest  at  Caen.  On  his  return 
he  joined  to  his  delight  in  the  miraculous,  which  the  Lives  of 
the  Saints  had  nourished,  that  taste  for  natural  history  whereby 
he  was  to  achieve  a  chief  part  of  his  renown.  Ere  long  a  pas- 
sion for  travelling  seized  him.  Brother  Paul,  a  capuchin  of  the 
neighbourhood,  frequently  visited  the  Saint-Pierre  famihy,  and 
was  a  favourite  with  the  children,  as  he  varied  caresses  with 
sweetmeats  and  amusing  stories.  Bernardin  made  an  excursion 
with  Brother  Paul  through  Normandy,  and  already  considered 
himself  a  traveller.  But  when  Bernardin's  godmother — the 
Countess  de  Bayard,  who  had,  though  battling  with  poverty, 
the  noblest  qualities  of  her  ancestor,  the  Chevalier  de  Bayard — 
made  him  a  present  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  the  book  so  charmed 
Saint-Pierre  that  he  began  to  dream  of  lovely  islands  far  away 
on  the  ocean.  Herein  was  seen  by  his  father  a  decided  prefer- 
ence for  the  life  of  a  sailor.  One  of  the  boy's  uncles,  the  captain 
of  a  vessel  about  to  sail  to  Martinique,  asked  Bernardin,  then 
little  more  than  twelve,  to  accompany  him.  But  sea-sickness 
and  the  hard  work  from  which  his  uncle  did  not  excuse  him, 
made  the  voyage  a  penance,  and  not  a  holiday.  Once  more 
in  France,  Bernardin  entered  an  institution  in  Caen  which  was 
under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits,  who  have  always  been  famous 
for  their  skill  in  education.  What,  however,  chiefly  impressed 
Saint-Pierre,  was  the  record  of  what  the  Jesuits  as  missionaries 
had  achieved.  He  entertained  for  a  moment  the  idea  of  turning 
Jesuit,  and  of  seeking  as  a  missionary  the  martyr's  death.  But 
this  was  nothing  more  than  a  transient  whim.  Bernardin 
finished  his  studies  at  the  college  of  Rouen,  obtaining,  when  he 
left  the  college  in  1757,  the  first  prize  for  mathematics.  He 
now  attended  a  military  school  for  about  a  year,  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  engineering,  which  he  intended  to  adopt  as  a  pro- 
fession. Saint-Pierre  received  an  appointment  as  engineer  in 
the  French  army  assembled  at  Dusseldorf.  whither  he  went  in 
1760.  At  the  battle  of  Warburg  and  other  actions  he  displayed 
notable  courage,  and  he  prepared  many  plans  and  maps.  But 
he  quarreled  with  the  engineer-in-chief,  by  whom  he  had  been 
treated  with  signal  injustice.  A  visit  to  Havre  brought  neither 
help  nor  consolation.  In  the  spring  of  1761  we  find  Saint- 
Pierre  at  Paris.  He  was  promised  a  commission  in  a  French 
expedition  about  to  set  out  to  assist  the  Maltese  knights  against 
the  Turks.  But  he  was  foolish  enough  to  go  without  the 
commission  to  Malta,  where  he  was  treated  as  an  impostor,  and 
had  to  suffer  many  indignities.  Paris  anew  attracted  him.  But 
discovering  that  by  giving  lessons  in  mathematics  he  could  not 
procure  the  very  barest  subsistence,  he  resolved  to  try  his  fortune 
abroad.  In  Holland  he  met  friends  willing  to  assist  him.  From 
Holland  he  journeyed  to  Lubeck,  whence  he  sailed  for  St. 
Petersburg,  in  a  vessel  containing  adventurers  of  every  nation. 
On  landing  at  St.  Petersburg,  it  seemed  as  if  Saint-Pierre  were 
doomed  to  die  of  starvation.  But  one  happy  and  unexpected 
incident  after  another  brought  him  finally  to  Moscow,  where  he 
was  introduced  to  the  Empress  Catherine,  who  gave  him  a  most 
gracious  reception,  which  he  owed  perhaps  in  some  measure  to 
his  remarkable  personal  beauty.  As  an  officer  in  the  Russian 
army  he  served  in  Finland.  Growing  weary  of  Russia,  he  has- 
tened, without  any  definite  plan  or  fixed  purpose,  to  Poland, 
where  he  had  a  love  affair  with  a  princess,  which  one  of  his 
biographers  has  chronicled  with  immense  detail.  Some  of  the 
principal  German  cities  were  next  the  resting-places  of  the 
restless  Saint-Fierre.  A  dweller  in  his  native  land  again  at 
the  end  of  1766,  he  ere  long  renewed  his  wanderings.  In 
January,  1768,  he  took  his  passage  in  a  vessel  bound  for  the 
Isle  of  France,  where  he  had  accepted  a  situation  as  engineer. 
Rich  with  the  most  various  experiences  he,  in  June,  1771, 
changed  the  tropics  and  the  sea  for  the  French  capital.  He 
had  not  been  at  Paris  above  a  month  or  two,  when  he  became 
acquainted  with  Rousseau,  respecting  his  intercourse  with  whom 
he  has  written  some  most  charming  pages.  In  1773  he  pub- 
lished his  "  Vovage  to  the  Isle  of  France,"  which  has  an  nnfadug 


interest  from  its  fresh  and  delicious  pictures.  Then  came,  after 
an  interval  of  rather  more  than  ten  years,  the  "  Studies  of 
Nature,"  and  then  in  1788  the  book  which  has  its  chosen  place 
in  the  universal  literature  of  the  world,  "  Paul  and  Virginia." 
A  work  of  kindred  beauty,  and  of  not  much  later  date,  was 
"  The  Indian  Cottage."  At  a  somewhat  mature  age  Saint- 
Pierre  married  a  daughter  of  Peter  Francis  Didot,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  great  Paris  publishing  house,  and  who  had 
paper-mills  at  Essonne.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Essonne 
Saint-Pierre  for  a  considerable  time  resided.  The  Revolution 
had  just  broken  out  when  he  was  made  superintendent  of  the 
garden  of  plants  and  of  the  cabinet  of  natural  history  at  Paris  ; 
but  having  occupied  the  office  for  a  brief  season  he  went  back 
to  the  country.  His  wife  dying  after  having  made  him  the 
father  of  two  children — Paul  and  Virginia — he  married,  when 
sixtv-five,  as  his  second  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  marquis  of 
Pelleport,  a  young  lady  of  eighteen.  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre 
was  cut  off  by  apoplexy  at  his  country  house,  Eragny,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Oise,  on  the  21st  of  January,  1814.  Louis  Aime  Martin, 
himself  a  well-known  author,  married  Saint- Pierre's  widow,  and 
adopted  his  daughter.  The  first  copious  and  elaborate  biography 
of  Saint-Pierre,  and  the  first  complete  edition  of  bis  works, 
were  from  the  hand  of  Aime  Martin,  but  whose  taste  and  state- 
ments have  both  been  questioned,  however  excellent  his  inten- 
tions. Saint-Pierre's  daughter,  Virginia,  died  young  as  the 
wife  of  General  De  Gazan.  One  of  Saint-Pierre's  important 
and  interesting  productions,  "  The  Harmonies  of  Nature,"  and 
numerous  fragments,  did  not  appear  till  after  his  death.  Per- 
haps there  is  no  French  writer  better  worthy  of  being  made  a 
companion  than  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre,  alike  from  his  noble 
moral  aims,  his  fidelity  to  nature,  and  his  enchanting  style ; 
though  there  are  morbid  sentimentalities  in  his  books  as  there 
were  follies  and  feeblenesses  in  his  career. — W.  M-l. 

SAINT-SIMON,  Claude  Henry  de  Rouvroy,  Count  de, 
was  born  at  Paris  on  the  17th  October,  1760.  He  was  the  son 
of  Balthazar  de  Saint-Simon,  who  was  nearly  related  to  the 
Duke  de  Saint-Simon,  famous  for  his  memoirs  illustrating  the 
reign  of  Louis  NIV.  and  the  regency.  The  Saint-Simons  claimed 
to  be  the  descendants  of  Charlemagne.  This  pretension  has 
been  ridiculed  by  Miehelet,  who  says  that  the  family  was  far 
from  being  ancient.  But  the  belief  that  his  ancestor  was  the 
mighty  Charlemagne  made  Henry  de  Saint-Simon  dream  from 
his  childhood  of  glory.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  the 
arm}'.  He  accompanied  the  troops  sent  by  the  French  govern- 
ment to  the  assistance  of  the  Americans,  and  took  a  distinguished 
part  in  five  campaigns.  When  the  English  general,  Cornwallis, 
capitulated,  Admiral  De  Grasse  received  the  bulk  of  the  French 
troops  on  board  his  ships  for  service  in  the  West  Indies.  In  a 
famous  and  decisive  battle  De  Grasse  having  been  defeated  by 
Rodney,  Saint-Simon  was  one  of  the  prisoners.  He  remained 
in  captivity  at  Jamaica  till  peace  was  declared.  After  a  short 
visit  to  Mexico,  where  he  presented  a  plan  to  the  viceroy  for 
connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  Saint-Simon  returned 
to  France,  and  was  created  colonel.  Though  he  had  the  best 
prospects  of  promotion,  yet  he  suddenly  left  the  army,  resolving 
to  travel.  His  first  excursion  was  to  Holland.  The  Dutch  had 
determined  on  an  expedition  against  the  English  colonies  in  the 
East  Indies.  Saint-Simon  was  one  of  the  most  willing  volunteers. 
But  his  motive  was  somewhat  ignoble  :  he  wished  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  Asia.  Through  the  neglect  of  the  French 
ambassador  the  expedition  was  abandoned.  It  was  to  Spain 
that  Saint-Simon  next  turned  his  steps.  The  Spanish  govern- 
ment had  conceived  the  grand  design  of  bringing  Madrid  into 
communication  with  the  sea  by  means  of  a  canal.  Grand  as  was 
the  design,  Saint-Simon  offered  to  the  Spanish  government  a 
still  grander  organization  for  its  accomplishment.  But  ere  the 
preliminary  arrangements  had  been  fixed,  the  Frencli  political 
troubles  began  to  send  their  vibrations  through  Europe.  In 
November,  1789,  Saint-Simon  hastened  home.  His  family  had 
property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peronne  in  Picardy.  Actively 
Saint-Simon  set  himself  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  liberty  and 
equality  in  the  commune  of  Falvy,  district  of  Peronne.  He 
sympathized,  however,  with  the  Revolution  more  in  its  social 
than  in  its  political  aspects  and  tendencies.  Saint-Simon  had 
met  at  Madrid  Count  De  Redern,  subsequently  Prussian  ambassa- 
dor in  England.  With  funds  supplied  by  the  count,  Saint-Simon 
commenced  in  1790  to  buy  confiscated  property.  The  specidation, 
not  quite  in  harmony  with  the  highest  principles  of  honour,  was 


eminently  successful,  even  when  Saint-Simon  was  apprehended 
and  kept  for  a  year  in  prison  as  a  political  offender.  While 
expecting  every  day  to  be  one  of  the  guillotine's  countless  victims, 
he  received  an  imaginary  visit  from  his  imaginary  ancestor, 
Charlemagne.  The  cheering  words  of  Charlemagne  heralded 
the  deliverance  which  the  fall  of  Robespierre  brought.  Saint- 
Simon  continued  his  gambling  in  confiscated  property  till  1797. 
On  retiring,  Saint-Simon  received  from  the  greedy  Count  De 
Redern  a  sum  equivalent  to  six  thousand  pounds,  a  very  inade- 
quate share  of  the  spoils.  Deluded  by  the  enthusiastic  dreams 
of  social  regeneration  which  he  had  long  cherished,  Saint-Simon 
spent  his  money  as  recklessly  as  if  he  had  had  six  times  six 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  instead  of  six  thousand  pounds  altogether. 
A  scientific  school  of  perfectionment  was  founded,  accompanied  by 
an  establishment  of  industry.  Expensive  scientific  experiments 
were  made.  Gorgeous  entertainments  were  given  to  menof  science, 
to  philosophers,  to  Utopians,  and  to  charlatans.  In  1801,  just 
when  his  purse  was  getting  empty,  Saint-Simon  married  Made- 
moiselle De  Champgrand,  a  lady  of  good  birth.  But  in  July, 
1802,  he  divorced  this  excellent  and  gifted  woman,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  he  wished  to  marry  Madame  De  Stael,  who 
had  become  a  widow.  But  when  Saint-Simon  went  to  Coppet, 
near  Geneva,  he  found  Madame  De  Stael  not  inclined  to  accept 
the  honour  intended  for  her.  At  Geneva  Saint-Simon  published 
his  first  work,  entitled  "  Letters  from  an  Inhabitant  of  Geneva 
to  his  Contemporaries."  A  journey  to  England  was  followed  by 
one  to  Germany.  In  the  main,  Saint-Simon  admired  England, 
but  disliked  the  English  distaste  for  theorizing.  The  Germans 
rushed,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  other  extreme ;  they  were  too 
mystical.  Not  in  a  rejoicing  mood  or  in  a  triumphant  condition 
did  Saint-Simon  regain  his  native  land  :  he  was  nearly  destitute. 
During  the  Reign  of  Terror  he  had  furnished  shelter  to  Count 
De  Segur.  He  nowr  applied  to  Segur,  picturing  the  depth  of  his 
distress.  Segur  was  not  in  a  hurry  to  oblige  his  benefactor:  he 
kept  him  waiting  six  months,  and  then  procured  him  a  clerkship 
worth  a  thousand  francs  a  year.  For  this  small  salary  Saint- 
Simon  had  to  drudge  nine  hours  a  day.  But  a  friend  unexpect- 
edly appeared.  This  was  M.  Diard,  to  whom  Saint-Simon  as 
employer  had,  in  his  hour  of  prosperity,  been  bountiful,  and  who 
was  now  bountiful  in  his  turn.  He  invited  Saint-Simon  to  his 
house,  supplied  all  his  wants,  and  it  was  with  Diard's  money  that 
Saint-Simon's  strange  productions  were  printed.  Diard's  death 
in  1810  threw  Saint-Simon  for  a  season  into  more  terrible 
poverty  than  he  had  yet  borne.  He  was  advised  to  appeal  to 
the  emperor.  The  appeal  was  made,  but  it  was  fruitless,  as  the 
emperor  was  told  that  Saint-Simon  was  a  madman.  Count  De 
Redern  was  living  in  splendour  and  luxury  at  Aleneon  on  the 
enormous  wealth  of  which  Saint-Simon  had  been  the  creator. 
At  Aleneon  Saint-Simon  sought  the  count,  begged  for  succour, 
and  begged  in  vain.  Some  members  of  Saint-Simon's  family  at 
Peronne  were  more  merciful ;  he  was  taken  care  of  by  them 
during  a  dangerous  illness,  which  had  been  brought  on  by  anxiety 
and  something  closely  akin  to  starvation.  An  annuity  was  like- 
wise settled  on  him.  Saint-Simon's  indomitable  pertinacity  at 
last  attracted  disciples,  not  a  few  of  whom,  such  as  Augustin 
Thierry  and  Auguste  Comte,  themselves  became  famous.  For 
the  diffusion  of  the  Saint-Simonian  ideas  a  periodical  called  the 
Organisateur  was  started  at  the  end  of  1819.  In  March,  1820, 
Saint-Simon  was  tried  for  a  supposed  attack  in  his  periodical  on 
the  royal  family.  The  jury,  however,  acquitted  him.  Old  age 
was  creeping  on,  with  little  to  brighten  it.  Saint-Simon  never 
for  a  moment  wavered  in  loyalty  to  his  faith.  But  there  was  no 
promise  cf  immediate  results.  Overcome  by  gloomiest  despon- 
dency, Saint-Simon  attempted  in  the  spring  of  1S23  to  shoot 
himself  through  the  head.  The  ball  inflicted  a  horrible  wound, 
but  did  not  kill  him.  One  of  his  eyes  was,  however,  destroyed. 
He  survived  for  two  years,  and  after  an  illness  of  six  weeks,  he 
died  on  the  19th  May,  1825.  It  was  not  till  Saint-Simon  had 
been  for  some  time  in  his  grave,  that  Saint-Simonianism  was 
organized  as  a  system.  Its  career  was  as  brief  as  it  was  brilliant. 
But  Socialism  is  not  dead  in  France;  and  in  the  February  revo- 
lution there  were  profound  socialistic  elements.  The  most  devoted 
and  affectionate  of  Saint  Simon's  disciples,  Olinde  Rodrigues,  had 
prepared  a  complete  edition  of  the  master's  works.  The  sudden 
decease  of  Rodrigues  has  delayed  the  undertaking. — W.  M-l. 

SAINT-SIMON,  Louis  de  Rouvrot,  Due  de,  the  author 
of  these  memoirs  which  reveal  more  exactly  than  any  other  book 
the  unvarnished  features  of  the  French  court  during  the  old  age 
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of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  regency  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  was  born 
on  the  16th  of  January,  1675.  After  careful  education  at  home 
he  was  admitted  by  the  king,  who  was  his  godfather,  into  the 
regiment  of  musketeers,  and  making  his  first  campaign  in  1092 
under  the  duke  of  Luxemburg,  was  at  the  siege  of  Namur,  and 
the  battles  of  Fleurus  and  Nerwinde.  After  the  peace  of  Byswick 
he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army,  because  he  had  not 
received  the  promotion  to  which  he  thought  himself  entitled.  The 
life  of  a  court,  too,  was  more  congenial  to  his  nature  than  life  in 
the  camp.  He  had  all  the  qualities  that  fitted  him  for  an  agree- 
able attendant  upon  royalty.  Wealth,  rank,  and  fine  manners 
made  him  popular  with  other  courtiers,  and  he  found  intense 
gratification  himself  in  noting  down  in  his  journal  details  of  his 
daily  experience,  which  he  gathered  up  with  singular  sagacity  and 
power  of  observation.  The  king,  displeased  at  his  quitting  the 
army,  looked  coldly  on  him.  Disapproving  also  of  the  duke's 
tenacity  in  upholding  the  most  trifling  privileges  of  his  order,  his 
majesty  conferred  no  office  of  importance  on  his  godson.  The  por- 
trait of  the  grand  monarque  in  the  "  Memoirs,"  therefore,  though 
no  doubt  faithful,  is  not  set  off  by  any  roseate  hues  of  flattery. 
With  the  duke  of  Orleans  Saint-Simon  was  on  much  better  and 
more  intimate  terms,  and  upon  the  establishment  of  the  regency 
the  latter  was  made  a  member  of  the  council  of  state,  and  enjoyed 
a  large  measure  of  the  regent's  confidence.  Too  fastidious  and 
finical  for  the  conduct  of  great  affairs,  however,  Saint-Simon 
never  rose  to  the  position  of  a  statesman,  finding  enough  to  do  in 
the  petty  intrigues  of  the  court,  and  in  contributing  to  the  con- 
troversy then  carried  on  between  the  nobility  and  the  parlia- 
ment. One  weapon  he  used  against  these  gentlemen  of  no 
descent,  recoiled  upon  himself.  His  dignity  of  peer  was  keenly 
hurt  by  a  statement  that  the  pretences  of  the  family  of  Saint- 
Simon  to  ancient  lineage  were  unfounded  ;  that  "  the  vanity  and 
folly  of  this  little  duke  are  so  great  that,  he  has  traced  the 
descent  of  a  citizen  judge  styled  Le  Bossu  (Hunchback),  who 
married  one  of  his  relatives,  to  the  house  of  Bossu."  Saint-Simon 
published  a  reply  to  this  memoir  of  the  parliament,  full  of  rage, 
and  seized  every  opportunity  of  decrying  them  and  their  pro- 
ceedings. His  dislike,  however,  of  the  Jesuits  was  greater  than 
his  hatred  of  the  magistrates,  and  he  is  credited  with  advising 
the  regent  not  to  suppress  the  parliament,  which  proceeding 
Dubois  recommended.  In  1721  he  was  sent  to  Madrid  to  nego- 
tiate the  marriage  of  the  regent's  daughter  to  the  prince  of 
Asturias.  On  the  way  he  was  attacked  by  the  small-pox,  but 
recovered,  and  was  made  a  grandee  of  Spain.  After  the  death 
of  the  regent  lie  quitted  the  court  and  retired  to  his  seat  La 
Ferte,  where  he  passed  many  years  composing  his  voluminous 
memoirs.  He  died  in  Paris  at  a  great  age,  on  the  2nd  of  March, 
1755.  The  celebrated  "  Memoirs"  were  written  with  far  too 
much  frankness  and  candour  to  be  allowed  to  see  the  light  before 
the  Revolution.  Glimpses  of  them  were  caught  occasionally  by 
a  favoured  few,  but  nothing  like  a  correct  edition  appeared  until 
1829,  when  they  were  received  with  the  eagerness  usually 
reserved  for  sensation  novels.  Later  and  more  correct  editions 
have  appeared  in  twenty  and  more  volumes.  In  1857  Mr. 
Bayle  Saint-John  published  an  admirable  English  translation, 
abridged  in  four  volumes. — E.  H. 

_  SAINT  VINCENT,  John  Jebvis,  Earl  of,  a  distinguished 
English  naval  officer,  was  born  on  the  9th  of  January,  1734, 
and  was  the  son  of  Swynfen  Jervis,  Esq.,  counsel  and  solicitor 
to  the  admiralty,  and  treasurer  of  Greenwich  hospital.  Young 
Jervis  having  manifested  such  a  strong  predilection  for  the  sea, 
that  he  ran  away  from  school  in  order  that  he  might  be  a  sailor, 
his  father,  who  had  intended  him  for  the  law,  wisely  yielded  to 
his  son's  wish,  and  placed  him  on  board  the  Gloucester  under 
Commodore  Townsend  in  1748.  Six  years  later  the  youth  was 
nominated  lieutenant.  He  distinguished  himself  greatly  at  the 
siege  and  capture  of  Quebec  in  1759,  and  was  in  consequence  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  commander,  and  appointed  to  the  Porcupine 
sloop  of  war.  In  17G0  he  was  made  a  post-captain.  He  com- 
manded the  Fowlroyant  in  the  engagement  between  Admiral 
Keppell  and  Count  d'Orvilliers  off  Ushant  in  July,  1778.  In 
the  same  vessel  he  captured  the  Pegase,  a  French  74,  off  Brest 
harbour  in  1782,  and  was  rewarded  for  this  gallant  exploit  with 
the  order  of  a  knight  companion  of  the  bath.  In  1793  he  was 
appointed,  conjointly  with  Sir  Charles  Grey,  to  the  command  of 
the  expedition  sent  against  the  French  Caribee  islands,  and 
succeeded  in  reducing  Martinique,  St.  Lucien,  and  Guadalonpe; 
but  the  last  mentioned  of  these  islands  was  retaken  by  the 


French,  and  the  British  forces  suffered  severely  from  the  rainy 
season  and  the  yellow  fever.  In  1795  Sir  John  Jervis  attained 
the  rank  of  full  admiral,  and  on  the  resignation  of  Lord  Hood 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  British  fleet  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. While  holding  this  post  he  rendered  important 
service  to  the  country  by  the  activity  and  skill  which  he  dis- 
played in  blockading  the  French  fleet  in  Toulon,  and  protecting 
British  commerce  in  the  Levant.  In  1797  Admiral  Jervis  gained 
the  famous  victory  from  which  his  title  was  taken,  and  which 
obtained  for  him  a  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  naval  com- 
manders. On  the  14th  of  February,  with  only  fifteen  ships  of 
the  line,  seven  frigates  and  two  sloops,  he  encountered  off  Cape 
St.  Vincent  a  Spanish  fleet  of  twenty-six  sail  of  the  line,  twelve 
frigates  and  a  brig,  and  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  which 
lasted  ten  hours,  completely  defeated  them,  capturing  four  of 
the  enemy's  largest  ships.  The  thanks  of  both  houses  of  par- 
liament were  voted  to  the  fleet  for  this  brilliant  and  decisive 
affair,  which  had  a  most  important  influence  on  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  and  Admiral  Jervis  was  rewarded  with  a  peerage. 
A  few  months  later,  the  fleet  which  had  performed  this  important 
service,  while  cruizing  before  Cadiz,  was  agitated  by  some  con- 
spirators, who  attempted  to  persuade  the  sailors  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  mutineers  at  Spithead.  But  by  the  resolute  and 
sagacious  conduct  of  Lord  St.  Vincent  the  mutiny  was  speedily 
suppressed,  and  the  ringleaders  met  with  condign  punishment. 
Ill  health  compelled  the  earl  to  resign  his  command  and  return 
home  in  1799.  On  the  retirement  of  Lord  Bridport,  however, 
in  the  following  year,  Lord  St.  Vincent  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Channel  fleet.  In  1801  he  was  made  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty  in  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Addington,  and  by  insti- 
tuting the  celebrated  commission  of  inquiry,  brought  to  light 
numberless  instances  of  corruption  and  extravagance  which  had 
long  wasted  the  resources,  and  crippled  the  energies  of  the  navy. 
It  was  discovered  that  the  dockyards  alone  were  plundered  to 
the  amount  of  a  million  sterling  annually;  and  the  other  depart- 
ments suffered  in  the  same  proportion.  The  inflexible  honesty 
and  resistless  energy  of  Lord  St.  Vincent  succeeded  after  a 
severe  straggle  in  suppressing  these  monstrous  and  deep-rooted 
abuses,  but  at  the  expense  of  incurring  the  deadly  hatred  of  the 
whole  nest  of  defeated  plunderers  and  jobbers.  An  unfortunate 
quarrel  at  this  period  took  place  between  Jervis  and  Lord  Coch- 
rane, in  which  the  conduct  of  the  head  of  the  admiralty  cannot 
be  vindicated.  On  the  downfall  of  the  Addington  administration 
in  1804,  Lord  St.  Vincent  retired  from  office;  but  in  180G  the 
exigencies  of  the  state  caused  him  to  be  summoned  from  his 
well-earned  retirement,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  to  take  the 
command  of  the  Channel  fleet,  and  of  the  expedition  sent  to 
Portugal,  in  the  conduct  of  which  he  displayed  characteristic 
energy  and  address.  In  the  following  year,  his  impaired  health 
and  advanced  age  compelled  him  finally  to  retire  from  active 
service.  He  survived,  however,  till  1S23,  and  died  on  the  14th 
of  March  in  that  year,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight.  Lord  St. 
Vincent  was  not  only  a  great  naval  commander,  but  a  profound 
and  sagacious  statesman,  a  steady  and  consistent  friend  of  liberal 
principles,  and  a  kind-hearted  friend.  "  All  good  officers,"  it 
has  been  justly  said,  "  all  good  men  employed  under  him,  whether 
in  civil  or  military  service,  spoke  of  him  as  they  felt — with 
admiration  of  his  genius  approaching  to  enthusiasm  " — (Bren- 
ton's  Life  of  Earl  St.  Vincent.') — J.  T. 

SALADIN,  more  properly  Salah-ed-deex,  the  famous 
sultan  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  was  bom  in  1137,  at  the  castle  of 
Tecrit  on  the  Tigris,  of  which  his  father,  Ayub,  a  Kurd,  was 
governor.  Ayub  and  his  brother  Shirakoh  afterwards  entered 
the  service  of  Noureddin,  the  sultan  of  Aleppo,  and  the  young 
Saladin  accompanied  his  uncle  in  those  expeditions  to  Egypt, 
which  resulted  in  making  Egypt  a  dependency  of  Noureddin's, 
under  the  vizierate  of  Shirakoh.  Meanwhile  Saladin  had  highly 
distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier,  and  on  the  death  of  Shirakoh 
he  succeeded  to  his  uncle's  authority  in  Egypt,  where  the  rale  of 
the  Fatimite  dynasty  soon  ceased.  He  began  to  act  independ- 
ently of  his  suzerain  Noureddin,  and  a  war  would  have  been 
the  result  had  not  Noureddin  died  in  1173.  Noureddin's  son 
and  heir  was  a  boy  of  eleven,  and  in  the  confusions  of  his 
minority  Saladin  succeeded  in  adding  the  sovereignty  of  Syria 
to  that  of  Egypt,  and  assumed  the  title  of  sultan.  His  ambition 
was  still  unsatisfied  while  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  sur- 
vived. Its  power  was  weakened  by  the  quarrels  of  the  christians 
as  to  who  should  be  its  sovcrtign,  and  an  excuse  for  assailing 


it  was  easily  found.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1187,  was  fought 
the  decisive  battle  of  Tiberias,  in  which  Saladin  was  victorious, 
tf.king  prisoner  the  flower  of  the  christian  army.  To  Guy  de 
Lusignan  he  behaved  with  generosity  and  courtesy,  but  with  his 
own  hands  he  cut  off  the  head  of  Reginald  de  Chatillon,  whose 
attack,  despite  the  provisions  of  a  truce  to  the  contrary,  on  some 
Mahometan  pilgrims  had  been  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  war. 
The  victory  of  Tiberias,  and  other  triumphs  of  Saladin's  arms, 
were  followed  by  the  capitulation  of  Jerusalem  and  its  submission 
to  the  Moslem,  2nd  of  October,  1187.  The  Latin  kingdom  of 
Jeru^r.lem  was  now  only  represented  by  Tyre,  where  Conrad  de 
Montferrat  successfully  resisted  Saladin.  A  new  crusade  was 
preached,  and  the  christians  became  the  assailants.  The  siege 
of  Acre,  defended  for  nearly  three  years  against  the  crusaders,  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  arrival  and  heroic  exertions  of  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion,  aided  by  the  king  of  France,  Philip  Augustus, 
and  Saladin  had  to  capitulate,  12th  July,  1191.  During  the  siege 
Saladin  displayed  not  only  a  courage  which  won  him  the  regard 
of  Richard,  but  a  chivalrous  courtesy  worthy  of  christian  knight- 
hood, sending  presents  of  delicate  fruit  to  the  kings  of  England 
and  France  when  they  were  attacked  by  an  epidemic  fever.  The 
capture  of  Acre  was  followed  by  other  successes  of  the  christian 
arms,  but  these  were  neutralized  by  the  dissensions  of  the  Franks. 
Philip  Augustus  had  quitted  Syria  very  soon  after  the  fall  of 
Acre  ;  Conrad  de  Montferrat  was  bidding  for  a  separate  peace ; 
and  on  both  sides  there  was  a  wish  to  come  to  terms.  It  was 
even  proposed  by  Richard  that  Saladin's  brother  should  become 
a  christian,  marry  his  sister,  and  be  made  king  of  Jerusalem. 
This  project  came  to  nothing;  but  in  the  September  of  1192  a 
three  years'  truce  was  concluded,  which  left  Jerusalem  to  Saladin, 
with  a  stipulation  that  the  city  and  the  holy  sepulchre  should  be 
accessible  to  the  christian  pilgrims.  "With  a  constitution  worn 
out  by  long  warfare,  Saladin  died  soon  afterwards,  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1193.  "At  the  hour  of  his  death,"  says  Gibbon,  "his 
empire  was  spread  from  the  African  Tripoli  to  the  Tigris,  and  from 
the  Indian  ocean  to  the  mountains  of  Armenia."  Its  greatness 
did  not  long  survive  its  founder.  Christian  vies  with  Mahome- 
tan historian  in  praising  the  virtues  of  Saladin;  but  the  most 
striking,  perhaps  the  most  truthful  portrait  of  him,  is  to  be  found 
in  a  work  of  fiction,  the  Talisman  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. — F.  E. 

SALE,  George,  the  translator  of  the  Koran  into  English, 
is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Kent,  to  have  been  born  in 
1G80,  and  to  have  followed  the  profession  of  the  law.  Of  his 
personal  history  little  is  known.  In  the  Calamities  of  Authors,  the 
elder  DTsraeli,  without  quoting  his  authority,  says  of  Sale : — 
"  This  great  Orientalist,  when  he  quitted  his  studies,  too  often 
wanted  a  change  of  linen,  and  often  wandered  in  the  streets  in 
search  of  some  compassionate  friend  who  would  supply  him  with 
the  meal  of  the  day.-'  He  contributed  the  articles  in  Oriental 
history  to  Dr.  Birch's  General  Dictionary,  and  the  Cosmogony, 
with  a  portion  of  the  narrative  following  it,  to  the  Universal  His- 
tory. His  great  work,  however,  was  his  translation  of  the  Koran, 
with  notes  and  an  elaborate  preliminary  discourse,  published 
in  1734:  it  has  long  been  the  standard  English  version  of  the 
sacred  book  of  the  Mahometans.  He  was  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Literature,  to  free  authors 
from  the  tyranny  of  booksellers,  founded  in  1736,  the  year  of  his 
death.  Warburton,  writing  of  his  death  regretfully  to  Birch, 
savs,  that  had  Sale  lived,  "  he  would  have  proved  the  English 
Herbelot."— F.  E. 

SALE,  Sir  Rubert  Henry,  an  illustrious  British  officer, 
who  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  annals  of  Anglo-Indian 
warfare.  He  was  born  in  1782,  and  entered  the  army  in  1795. 
Two  years  later  he  obtained  a  lieutenant's  commission,  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Mallavelly,  and  in  the  siege  and  storming 
of  Seringapatam  in  1799.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the 
campaign  in  the  Uznaud  country  in  1801,  was  made  captain  in 
1806  and  major  in  1813,  was  present  at  the  storming  of  the 
Travancore  fines  in  1809,  and  at  the  capture  of  the  Mauritius 
in  1816.  When  the  Burmese  war  broke  out  in  1824  Major  Sale- 
took  part  in  the  siege  of  Rangoon,  and  displayed  conspicuous 
valour  at  the  storming  of  the  stockades  near  Kemmendine.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  was  nominated  a  C.B.  for  his  brilliant  services  at 
Prome  and  Malown.  From  this  period  until  the  commencement 
of  the  Affghan  war  he  had  little  opportunity  of  acquiring  dis- 
tinction ;  but  when  in  consequence  of  Lord  Auckland's  fatal 
policy  hostilities  were  evidently  impending,  Sale  was  appointed 


to  the  command  of  the  1st  Bengal  brigade,  and  his  troops 
formed  the  advance  throughout  the  whole  Afghanistan  expedi- 
tion. At  the  siege  of  Ghuznee,  under  Sir  John  Keane  (25th  June, 
1839),  Sale  led  the  storming  party,  and  was  severely  wounded. 
The  capture  of  this  strong  fortress,  which  the  Affghans  regarded 
as  impregnable,  rescued  the  army  from  a  very  critical  situation,  and 
produced  such  an  effect  upon  the  enemy  that  they  considered 
further  resistance  as  useless.  Shortly  after  Sale  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  major-general,  and  was  nominated  a  K.C.B.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1840,  he  was  sent  at  the  head  of  a  select  body  of  infantry 
and  cavalry  to  subdue  the  Kohistannees,  a  service  which  he 
performed  with  great  skill  and  success.  In  October,  1841,  he 
commanded  the  brigade  which  was  despatched  from  Cabul  to 
the  provinces,  in  total  ignorance  on  the  part  of  his  superior 
officers  and  the  political  agents  in  the  Affghan  capital  of  the  real 
state  of  the  country,  or  of  the  storm  which  was  about  to  burst 
on  them.  Sir  Robert,  however,  took  every  possible  precaution, 
and  by  indomitable  courage  combined  with  skilful  generalship 
cut  his  way  through  a  hostile  population,  who  seized  every 
favourable  opportunity  for  assailing  him ;  stormed  the  famous 
Khoord  Cabul  pass,  and  other  steep  and  almost  impenetrable 
defiles ;  repeatedly  routed  the  hordes  of  enemies  who  swarmed 
around  his  troops;  forced  their  barricades  and  stormed  their 
castles ;  and  at  length  succeeded,  though  not  without  severe  loss, 
in  reaching  Jellalabad,  the  winter  residence  of  the  kings  of  Cabul. 
Here  Sale  and  his  small  but  gallant  force  were  closely  besieged, 
from  the  12th  of  November,  1841,  till  the  7th  of  April,  1842, 
by  the  insurgent  Affghans.  At  length,  after  repelling  every 
assault  of  their  enemies,  and  bearing  the  severe  privations  and 
hardships  of  their  situation  with  the  greatest  cheerfulness,  the 
ammunition  and  provisions  of  this  brave  band  began  to  fail. 
They  therefore  marched  out  of  their  entrenchments,  attacked 
and  completely  defeated  the  besieging  army,  capturing  their 
guns,  ammunition,  and  camp.  Sir  Robert  subsequently  took 
part  in  the  recapture  of  Cabul,  and  in  the  condign  punishment 
which  was  inflicted  upon  the  treacherous  and  cruel  population, 
and  was  immediately  afterwards  rewarded  for  his  brilliant  services 
with  the  grand  cross  of  the  bath  and  the  thanks  of  parliament. 
But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  his  well  won  honours.  He  acted  as 
quartermaster-general  in  the  campaign  against  the  Sikhs  on 
the  Sutlej,  and  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Moodkee, 
18th  December,  1845.  He  was  then  in  his  sixty-fifth  year. 
Lady  Sale,  who  was  a  wife  every  way  worthy  of  her  heroic 
husband,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Affghans  along  with  her 
widowed  daughter,  Mrs.  Start,  but  was  rescued  after  a  captivity 
of  some  months.  Her  Journal,  which  has  been  published,  gives 
a  deeply  interesting  account  of  the  occurrences  at  Cabul,  and  of 
the  treatment  she  and  her  fellow-captives  experienced  at  the 
hands  of  Akbar  Khan. — J.  T. 

SALES,  Francis  de.     See  Francis  de  Sai.es. 

SALESBURY,  William,  a  Welsh  philologer  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  born  at  Plasisav,  Llanrwst,  Denbighshire.  He  was 
educated  at  Broadgate  hall,  Oxford,  and  proceeded  thence  to 
Thave's  inn,  London,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  law.  He 
appears  to  have  devoted  himself  by  preference  to  the  acquisition 
of  languages,  of  which  he  mastered  nine,  including  Hebrew.  To 
his  skill  as  a  Hebraist  was  due  his  appointment  by  the  Welsh 
bishops  to  the  charge  of  translating  the  New  Testament  into 
Welsh.  The  version,  of  which  he  wrote  the  greater  part,  was 
published  in  obedience  to  an  act  of  parliament  in  1567.  Sales- 
bury  was  interrupted  in  the  task  of  translating  the  Old 
Testament,  by  a  quarrel  he  had  with  Bishop  Davies  about  the 
etymology  of  a  word.  He  died  between  1595  and  the  close  of 
the  century. — (Williams'  Eminent  Welshmen.) — R.  H. 

SALIERI,  Antonio,  chapel-master  to  the  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria at  Vienna,  was  born  at  Legnano,  a  Venetian  fortress,  in  the 
year  1750.  At  eleven  years  of  age  he  began  to  learn  the  harp- 
sichord ;  but  his  passion  for  music  soon  increased  to  such  a 
degree  that  on  the  death  of  his  father,  who  was  an  eminent 
merchant,  and  who  died  just  as  his  son  had  attained  his  fifteenth 
year,  the  boy  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  his  favourite 
art.  The  patronage  of  Mozenigo,  a  Venetian  nobleman,  fur- 
nished him  with  an  opportunity  of  resorting  to  that  city  to 
continue  his  studies,  which  he  afterwards  concluded  at  Naples. 
Giovanni  Pescetti,  a  celebrated  chapel-master  at  St.  Mark,  was 
his  first  master;  after  whose  death  he  made  choice  of  Pietro 
Passiui.  In  176G  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  Gassman,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  places  of  chapel-master 


to  the  court  and  theatre.  The  age  and  infirmities  of  Gluck 
disabling  him  from  satisfying  the  continual  demands  of  the  public 
at  Paris' for  now  compositions  for  their  theatres,  Salien,  under 
the  auspices  of  this  great  master,  and  with  the  assistance  of  his 
ideas  as  to  the  manner  of  treating  the  subject,  composed  the 
opera  for  him  entitled  "  Lea  Danaides."  Gluck  assured  him  on 
this  occasion  that  he  was  the  only  man  that  had  ever  been  able 
to  familiarize  himself  with  his  style.  So  completely  did  the 
imitation  succeed,  that  it  was  supposed  in  Paris  that  Salieri  had 
not  the  least  hand  in  the  composition  of  this  opera,  with  the 
exception  of  the  third  act.  In  1784  Salieri  went  to  Paris  with  his 
opera,  which  was  performed  several  times  before  the  royal  family, 
and  at  each  representation  with  increased  success.  The  queen 
even  flattered  him  by  singing  in  it  herself  at  every  performance. 
At  length  this  opera  came  out  at  the  great  theatre  of  the  capital, 
and  critics  then  discovered  in  the  details  of  the  piece,  principally 
in  the  recitatives  and  the  vocal  parts,  a  peculiar  style,  which 
announced  the  most  striking  talent.  It  was  not  until  after  the 
thirteenth  representation  that  Gluck,  in  an  address  to  the  public, 
declared  Salieri  to  be  the  sole  composer  of  the  music.  The 
director  of  the  opera  immediately  paid  him  a  remuneration  of 
ten  thousand  francs,  and  three  thousand  more  for  the  expenses 
of  his  journey.  The  queen  likewise  made  him  a  very  consider- 
able present."  Salieri  quickly  produced  other  operas,  which  were 
performed  with  success  at  Vienna,  Venice,  and  Paris.  He  suc- 
ceeded Joseph  Bono  at  the  imperial  chapel  at  Vienna,  with  an 
extra  salary  of  two  hundred  ducats,  and  died  at  that  city  in 
1825.     Fetis  gives  a  list  of  his  numerous  works. — E.  P.  E. 

SALISBURY,  William  Montacute,  first  earl  of,  born 
about  1302,  a  famous  warrior  and  statesman,  apprehended  Roger 
Mortimer  at  Nottingham,  and  sent  him  prisoner  to  London  in 
the  fourth  year  of  Edward  III.  For  this  service  he  was  richly 
rewarded.  In  the  eighth  year  of  the  third  Edward's  reign,  he 
was  made  governor  of  the  Channel  islands,  and  constable  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  in  its  eleventh  year,  admiral  of  the  king's 
fleet  and  earl  of  Salisbury.  He  fought  with  great  distinction  in 
Edward's  Scotch  and  French  wars,  and  died  in  1344,  of  "  some 
bruises,"  it  is  said,  "  which  he  received  in  tilting  at  Windsor." 
He  married  Katherine,  daughter  of  William  de  Grandison,  the 
lady  to  whom  tradition  ascribes,  falsely  it  would  seem,  the  origin 
of  the  order  of  the  garter. — John  Montacute,  third  earl  of 
Salisbury,  born  about  1350,  was  a  great  favourite  of  Richard 
II.,  upon  whose  deposition  he  went  with  the  earls  of  Hunting- 
don and  Kent,  all  disguised  as  Christmas  players,  to  Windsor,  to 
assassinate  Henry  IV.  The  plot  was  discovered,  and  the  con- 
spirators fled  to  Cirencester,  where  they  were  seized  and  beheaded. 
"  He  was  one  of  the  chief  of  that  sect  called  Lollards  in  his 
time,"  says  Dugdale,  in  whose  Baronage  there  is  an  account  of 
his  iconoclastic  proceedings. — F.  E. 

SALISBURY.     See  Cecil. 

SALISBURY.     See  John  of  Salisbury. 

SALLUSTIUS,  Caius  Crispus,  the  historian,  was  born  8G 
B.C.,  of  a  plebeian  family  of  no  particular  distinction.  Little  is 
known  of  his  early  life,  but  he  is  sail  to  have  been  dissolute  and 
luxurious.  Being  detected  by  Milo  in  an  intrigue  with  his  wife 
Faustina,  he  was  soundly  flogged  by  the  injured  husband,  and 
compelled  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  to  obtain  his  release.  In 
revenge  for  this,  at  a  subsequent  period  he  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  proceedings  against  Milo  consequent  on  the  murder  of 
Clodius.  Sallust  was  hostile  through  life  to  the  senatorial  party, 
and  warmly  supported  the  interests  of  Julius  Cnesar.  In  52  B.C. 
he  was  tribune  of  the  people.  He  was  ejected  from  the  senate 
by  the  censors,  50  e.g.,  perhaps  on  account  of  his  amour  with 
Faustina.  In  47  he  was  prsetor  elect,  and  in  the  following  year 
accompanied  Ca:sar  in  his  African  campaign,  and  was  by  him 
appointed  governor  o*  the  important  province  of  Numidia.  In 
this  office  he  amassed  great  wealth,  by  oppression  and  extortion, 
from  the  unfortunate  provincials.  After  Ctesar's  death  he  re- 
turned to  Rome,  and  seems  to  have  withdrawn  altogether  from 
public  affairs.  His  ill-gotten  riches  enabled  him  to  construct  a 
magnificent  palace  and  gardens  on  the  Quiriual,  upon  the  spot 
which  is  still  called  the  Horti  Sallustiani.  He  had  also  a  sump- 
tuous villa  at  Tivoli,  and  lived  in  wealth  and  luxury  until  his 
death,  34  B.C.  His  property  he  bequeathed  to  his  nephew,  who 
obtained  considerable  distinction  under  Augustus,  and  the  family 
continued  to  flourish  till  a  late  period.  The  historical  works  of 
Sallust  early  obtained  a  reputation  which  has  endured  to  the  pre- 
sent time.     They  are  praised  in  the  highest  terms  by  Seneca, 


Martial,  and  Tacitus.  They  were  indeed  among  the  earliest 
examples  of  regular  historical  composition  among  the  Romans, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  more  elaborate  writings  of  Livy  and 
Tacitus.  Unhappily  the  "  Histories"  of  Sallust  which  appear  to 
have  treated  of  the  civil  wars  of  Sulla  and  Marius,  and  of  subse- 
quent events  down  to  his  own  time,  have  altogether  perished, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments.  The  minor  works 
ascribed  to  him  are  generally  considered  spurious.  The  only 
remains,  therefore,  which  we  have  in  a  perfect  form,  are  the 
histories  of  the  Jugurthine  war  and  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline. 
These  celebrated  compositions  undoubtedly  possess  literary  merit 
of  a  very  high  order.  The  style,  though  nervous  and  concise,  is 
clear  and  easy,  free  from  the  laboured  and  epigrammatic  senten- 
tiousness  of  Tacitus,  yet  adorned  with  that  care  and  polish  which 
the  great  Julius  has  disdained  to  employ  in  his  famous  commen- 
taries. The  editions  of  Sallust  are  too  numerous  to  require  par- 
ticular mention. — G. 

SALMASIUS,  Claudius  (Claude  de  Saumaise),  was  born 
at  Semur  in  Auxois,  1588.  After  being  instructed  by  his  father 
at  home,  he  went  to  Paris  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  prosecute  his 
studies,  and  adopted  there  the  reformed  faith.  From  Paris  he 
went  to  Heidelberg,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy and  jurisprudence.  During  the  three  years  he  spent  at  this 
place,  his  excessive  application  to  the  study  of  books  and  MSS. 
brought  on  a  serious  attack  of  illness.  After  returning  to  Paris, 
he  married  (1623).  Declining  invitations  to  settle  at  different 
places,  he  went  to  Leyden  as  professor  in  1632.  He  returned 
to  France  in  1640,  to  settle  the  affairs  of  his  father  who  had  died; 
and  notwithstanding  the  pressing  invitations  of  Richelieu  and 
Mazarin,  remained  in  Leyden  till  1650,  when  he  went  to  pay 
a  visit  to  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden.  As  the  climate  did  not 
agree  with  him,  he  returned  to  Holland.  His  death  took  place  in 
1653.  The  works  of  Salmasius  are  numerous,  and  show  very 
great  erudition.  Stores  of  learning  are  amassed  in  them.  The 
materials,  however,  are  ill-digested  and  unsifted.  The  writer 
shows  a  strong  inclination  for  polemics,  and  his  tone  is  arrogant. 
The  greatest  of  his  works  is  unquestionably  the  "  Plinianx  Exer- 
citationes  in  Caii  Julii  Solini  Polyhistora,"  Paris,  1629,  2  vols, 
folio,  containing  a  discussion  of  very  many  subjects.  The  pub- 
lication of  this  work  established  his  fame.  Charles  II.,  when  in 
Holland  after  the  death  of  his  father,  got  him  to  write  a  defence 
of  Charles  I.  and  monarchy,  "Defensio  Regia  pro  Carolo  I.," 
1649.  To  this  Milton  replied  in  his  Defensio  pro  populo  Angli- 
cano ;  and  Salmasius  was  preparing  a  rejoinder  when  he  died. 
Of  editions  of  ancient  authors  which  he  published  may  be  men- 
tioned— Scriptores  Historic  Augusta?,  folio,  1620;  Florus,  1609  ; 
Tertullian's  De  Pallio,  1622;  Achilles  Tatius,  1640;  Sim- 
plicius'  Commentary  on  Epictetus,  1640.  Of  his  antiquarian 
and  linguistic  works  we  may  mention — "  De  Usuris,"  1638; 
"  De  Modo Usurarum,"  1639;  "De  Foenere Trapezitico,"  1640; 
"  De  Mutuo,"  1640  ;  "  De  Lingua  Hellenistica,"  1643  ;  "  Funus 
Linguce  Hellenistica>,"  1643;  "  De  re  militari  Romanorum," 
1657.     His"Epistolai"  were  published  in  1656. — S.  D. 

SALTOUN,  Alexander  George  Fraser,  sixteenth  lord, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Peninsular  and  Waterloo  heroes, 
was  born  in  1785.  He  was  the  head  of  the  Philorth  branch  of 
the  ancient  and  distinguished  family  of  Fraser,  which  on  the 
death  of  the  last  Lord  Abernethy  of  Saltoun,  inherited  that  title 
as  heirs  of  line.  Lord  Saltoun  succeeded  to  the  peerage  when 
only  eight  years  of  age,  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1793.  He 
entered  the  army  in  1802,  and  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  1813.  He  served  in  Sicily  in  1806  and  1807;  in 
Spain,  under  Sir  John  Moore,  in  1808  and  1S09,  and  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Corunna.  He  accompanied  the  disastrous 
Walcheren  expedition,  and  fought  with  conspicuous  bravery  under 
Wellington  in  fierce  battles  on  the  Spanish  and  French  frontiers, 
in  1813.  He  also  served  throughout  the  campaign  of  1815, 
and  took  a  distinguished  part  in  the  battles  of  Quartre  Bras  and 
Waterloo.  He  commanded  the  Guards  in  the  defence  of  Hougou- 
mont,  where  he  highly  distinguished  himself  by  his  gallantry,  and 
had  no  fewer  than  four  horses  killed  under  him.  This  impor- 
tant post  was  held  all  day  against  overwhelming  numbers  of 
assailants,  by  Colonel  M'Donnell  within  the  chateau,  and  Lord 
Saltoun  without.  When  towards  the  close  of  the  day  his  lord- 
ship returned  to  his  place  in  the  line,  he  brought  back  only  one 
third  of  the  men  whom  he  had  led  into  action.  He  took  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  last  celebrated  charge  of  the  Guards,  which 
concluded  the  battle,  and  swept  the  French  from  the  field.    Lord 


Saltoun  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general  in  1837, 
was  appointed  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  2nd  foot  in  184G,  and 
commanded  a  brigade  in  the  Chinese  opium  war.  He  ultimately 
attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  was  made  a  knight 
commander  of  the  bath,  a  knight  of  the  thistle,  a  knight  of  the 
Austrian  order  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  of  the  Russian  order  of 
St.  George;  and  was  for  forty-six  years  a  representative  peer  of 
Scotland.  The  duke  of  Wellington  publicly  declared  that  Lord 
Saltoun  was  "a  pattern  to  the  army,  both  as  a  man  and  a  soldier." 
His  lordship  died  in  1853,  aged  sixty-eight. — J.  T. 

SALVANDY,  Narcisse  Aciiillk,  Count,  a  French  writer 
and  politician,  was  born  at  Condom  Gers  on  the  11th  of  June, 
1795.  His  father  is  said  to  have  been  an  Irishman,  who,  coming 
to  Paris  during  the  Revolution,  lost  his  fortune,  and  endeavoured 
to  retrieve  it  by  setting  up  an  eating-house  in  the  Rue  Cassette. 
The  boy  was  sent,  by  the  favour  of  M.  de  Fontanes,  to  the 
Napoleon  Lyceum ;  but  being  condemned  for  a  breach  of  disci- 
pline to  some  days'  confinement,  he  made  his  escape  from  the 
college  and  enlisted.  He  was  in  the  campaign  of  Germany  in 
1813-14,  and  was  wounded  at  Brienne.  After  the  Restoration 
he  zealously  supported  the  Bourbons  in  several  pamphlets,  and 
excited  attention  in  1816  by  an  attack  on  the  allies  and  their 
occupation  of  Paris.  In  1819  he  was  made  master  of  requests 
at  the  council  of  state,  but  resigned  the  same  year.  A  journey 
he  made  into  Spain  bore  fruit  in  the  shape  of  a  novel,  entitled 
"Don  Alonzo,  or  Spain,  a  contemporary  history,"  1823,  which 
exposed  the  author  to  much  ridicule.  In  this  book  he  warmly 
defends  the  Spanish  liberals,  while  "  Islaor,  or  the  Bard,"  pub- 
lished in  1824,  is  an  attack  on  the  Villele  ministry.  Associated 
with  Chateaubriand  in  writing  the  Journal  de$  Debate,  his  imi- 
tations of  his  leader  gave  rise  to  Madam  Recamier's  witty  saying 
that  "  Salvandy  was  Chateaubriand's  shadow  by  moonlight." 
Pamphlets  against  a  censorship  of  the  press  and  a  history  of 
Poland  occupied  M.  Salvandy  till  1828,  when  he  became  mem- 
ber of  the  council  of  state,  but  resigned  on  the  nomination  of 
Polignac  to  the  ministry.  It  was  at  a  ball  given  at  this  period 
by  the  duke  of  Orleans  in  honour  of  the  king  of  Naples,  that 
Salvandy  uttered  the  famous  phrase — "This  is  a  truly  Neapo- 
litan fete,  we  are  dancing  on  a  volcano."  In  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe  he  became  an  active  member  of  the  chamber,  wrote 
various  pamphlets  of  a  conservative  tendency,  was  twice  minister 
of  public  instruction,  ambassador  to  Spain,  where  he  affronted 
Espartero,  and  ambassador  to  Turin.  His  innovations  in  the 
system  of  government  of  the  university  brought  him  into  collision 
with  men  like  Victor  Cousin  and  Saint-Marc  Girardin,  while  his 
patronage  of  men  of  letters  favourably  extended  his  reputation. 
His  devotion  to  the  constitutional  king  was  often  pompously 
expressed,  but  it  was  genuine  enough  to  keep  him  faithful  to  his 
principles  during  and  after  the  revolution  of  1848.  He  was  an 
earnest  promoter  of  the  fusion  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Bour- 
bon family.  His  death,  which  took  place  on  the  15th  December, 
185G,  was  lamented  by  men  of  all  parties,  though  his  achieve- 
ments, whether  in  literature  or  politics,  have  not  been  such  as  to 
secure  him  any  permanent  renown.  His  harmless  vanity,  com- 
bined with  integrity  of  character,  induced  M.  Thiers  to  apply  to 
him  the  epithet,  "  un  paon  honnete  homme." — R.  H. 

SALVATOR  ROSA.     See  Rosa. 

SALVI.     See  Sassoferrato. 

SALVIANUS,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  an  elegant 
writer  who  flourished  in  the  fifth  century.  Neither  the  place 
nor  the  date  of  his  birth  is  known.  For  some  years  he  lived  at 
Triers,  where  he  married,  but  afterwards  was  settled  at  Marseilles. 
He  was  accustomed  to  write  homilies  for  bishops  who  were  not 
skilful  in  composition.  Of  his  numerous  works  there  now  remain 
only  eight  bo  jks  upon  Providence,  four  books  against  Avarice, 
and  nine  epistles. — D.  W.  R. 

SAMMES,  Avlett,  a  lawyer  and  antiquary.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  He  was  admitted 
to  an  eundem  degree  at  Oxford  in  1677,  having  in  the  previous 
year  published  his  "  Britannia  Antiqua  Illuslrata,"  or  the  anti- 
quities of  ancient  Britain  derived  from  the  Phoenicians.  A 
eulogium  of  the  book  appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions at  the  time.  Some  impute  the  authorship  of  the  work  to 
Sammes'  uncle.     He  died  in  1679. — W.  J.  P. 

SAMPSON,  Thomas,  a  learned  and  eloquent  puritan  divine, 
was  born  in  1517,  and  according  to  Strype  was  a  fellow  of 
Pembroke  hall,  Cambridge ;  but  Wood  says  he  was  educated  at 
Oxford.     At  a  very  early  period  he  adopted  the  protestant  faith, 
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and  was  ordained  by  Archbishop  Cranmer  and  Bishop  Ridley. 
In  1551  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Allhallows,  Bread 
Street,  London.  He  resigned  this  office  in  1553,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Chichester. 
After  the  accession  of  Mary  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  at 
Strasburg,  along  with  some  other  English  exiles,  and  assisted  in 
the  Geneva  translation  of  the  Bible.  He  returned  home  after 
the  death  of  Mary,  and  was  offered  but  declined  the  bishopric  of 
Norwich.  In  1560  he  was  nominated  a  prebendary  of  Durham, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  appointed  dean  of  Christ  Church  ; 
but  he  was  deprived  of  this  office  in  1564  by  the  high  commis- 
sion court,  and  imprisoned  on  account  of  his  puritanical  opinions. 
Four  years  later,  however,  he  was  presented  to  the  mastership 
of  Wigston  hospital  at  Leicester,  and  was  also  elected  theological 
lecturer  in  Whittington  college,  London.  He  died  in  1589, 
leaving  two  sons  by  his  wife,  who  was  niece  of  the  famous 
Latimer.  Sampson  was  esteemed  one  of  the  ablest  preachers 
of  his  day.  He  was  the  author  of  several  sermons  and  theo- 
logical epistles,  aad  of  prayers  and  meditations  apostolic,  &c. 
He  also  edited  two  sermons  of  John  Bradford,  the  famous 
martyr,  whom  he  was  the  means  of  converting. — J.  T. 

SAMSOE,  Ole  Joiian,  a  Danish  author  of  some  note,  was 
born  at  Nestved  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1759.  His  father  was 
possessed  of  considerable  means.  Young  Samsije  commenced 
his  career  as  a  student  in  1776,  and  anticipating  that  the  pater- 
nal inheritance  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  secure  him  from 
want,  he  underwent  no  examination  for  any  special  profession, 
but  devoted  himself  generally  to  the  culture  of  art  and  science. 
In  1782  he  went  abroad  along  with  Rahbek,  and  travelled  chiefly 
in  France  and  Germany,  returning  to  Denmark  in  1784.  Cer- 
tain circumstances  having  now  somewhat  impaired  his  income, 
he  applied  for  and  received  the  post  of  tutor  to  the  royal  pages, 
which  situation  he  held  for  about  five  years.  His  salary  was 
thereafter,  however,  continued  to  him  as  a  pension ;  and  ulti- 
mately giving  up  other  similar  educational  engagements,  he 
devoted  his  time  and  energies  exclusively  to  literature.  He  died 
on  the  24th  January,  1796,  exactly  a  week  previous  to  the  first 
representation  of  his  chief  work,  the  tragedy  of  "Dyveke," 
which  took  place  on  the  day  of  his  funeral.  "Dyveke"  is  a 
drama  based  upon  the  history  of  the  famous  mistress  of  Chris- 
tian II.,  and  is  written  in  prose.  It  contains  not  a  few  beauties, 
and  is  replete  with  a  forcible  and  touching  pathos.  Samsoe's 
"Northern  Tales,"  which  have  a  good  deal  in  common  with  those 
of  Suhm,  surpass  the  latter  both  in  elegance  of  style  and  liveli- 
ness of  description.  Had  Samsoe's  life  been  spared,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  would  have  gained  a  much  higher  position  in  the 
literature  of  Denmark. — J.  J. 

SAMYVELL,  David,  the  surgeon  who  accompanied  Captain 
Cook  on  his  last  voyage  in  the  Discovert/,  and  was  present  at 
the  time  the  great  navigator  met  his  death  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Owhyee.  An  eye-witness  of  the  terrible  scene,  on  his  return 
he  published  a  graphic  and  circumstantial  narrative  of  the 
occurrence.  Samwell  was  born  in  Nantglyn,  in  Denbighshire. 
He  was  the  author  of  some  poems  in  Welsh.  His  death  took 
place  in  1799.— F.  C.  W. 

SANCHEZ-COELLO,  Aloxso,  an  eminent  Spanish  painter, 
was  born  at  Benifayro  in  Valencia  in  1515.  Of  his  early  life 
nothing  trustworthy  is  known.  In  1541  he  resided  at  Madrid, 
and  there  formed  a  close  intimacy  with  Antonio  Moro,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Lisbon  in  1552,  on  his  appointment  as  painter 
to  Charles  V.  Sanchez-Coello  entered  the  service  of  Don  John, 
and  on  the  death  of  that  prince  was  recommended  by  his  widow 
to  the  protection  of  her  brother,  Phillip  II.  of  Spain.  Phillip 
gave  Sanchez  an  apartment  in  the  palace,  and  he  soon  became 
a  great  favourite  with  the  king,  who  was  accustomed  to  let  him- 
self in  by  a  private  door  to  the  artist's  painting-room  at  all 
times  of  the  day.  Phillip  made  Sancbcz-Coello  his  painter  in 
ordinary,  and  sat  to  him  for  his  portrait  a  good  many  times. 
Sanchez  painted  the  king  on  horseback,  on  foot,  in  full  armour, 
in  a  travelling  habit,  &c. ;  also  most  of  the  chief  members  of 
the  court,  the  principal  nobles,  and  dignitaries  of  the  church.  He 
also  painted  portraits  of  the  Popes  Gregory  XIII.  and  Sextus  V., 
the  Cardinal  Farncse,  and  other  foreign  princes.  Among  his 
chief  religious  paintings  were  the  pictures  for  the  great  altar  of 
the  church  del  Espinar,  and  the  monastery  of  the  Escurial. 
Sanchez-Coello  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  Spanish 
portrait  painters.  He  formed  his  style  on  that  of  Titian.  His 
portraits  were  considered  admirable  as  likenesses.     They  display 
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great  force  of  character,  fine  colour,  and  intelligence,  but  are 
deficient  in  refinement.  A  great  number  of  his  pictures  have 
been  destroyed  in  the  successive  fires  in  the  royal  palaces  at 
Madrid.  Sanchez-Coello  died  at  Madrid  in  1590.  He  left  a 
large  portion  of  the  wealth  he  had  acquired  by  his  art  for  the 
founding  of  a  hospital. — J.  T-e. 

SANCHO,  Ignatius,  a  literary  negro,  first  made  known  in 
England  bv  an  epistle  addressed  to  Sterne,  was  bom  in  1729  on 
board  a  slave  ship,  and  was  baptized  at  Carthagena  by  the 
name  of  Ignatius.  Brought  to  England  by  his  master  and  pre- 
sented to  three  maiden  sisters,  the  infant  black  was  renamed 
by  them  Sancho.  He  came  under  the  notice  of  the  duke  of 
Montague,  who  lent  him  books,  and  the  duchess  made  him  her 
butler.  In  1773,  being  too  fat  and  gouty  for  service,  he  was 
established  as  a  grocer  in  Westminster,  where  he  died  14th 
December,  1780.  His  letters  were  published  the  year  following 
in  2  vols.,  Svo,  with  a  memoir  of  his  life  prefixed. — R.  H. 

SANCROFr,  William,  a  learned  and  well  known  prelate  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  bom 
at  Fresingfield  in  Suffolk  in  1G1G;  and  distinguishing  himself 
greatly  at  school,  he  was  early  destined  for  the  church.  After 
studying  at  the  grammar-school  of  St.  Edmundsbury  he  went 
to  Cambridge,  and  was  admitted  into  Emanuel  college  there  in 
1G33.  He  obtained  a  fellowship  in  1642,  but  was  ejected  from 
it  in  1G49  for  refusing  to  take  the  solemn  league  and  covenant. 
His  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England,  for  which  he  then 
suffered,  was  to  constitute  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  his 
character  and  the  chief  turning-point  of  his  fortunes.  He  had 
been  a  very  close  and  devoted  student  at  the  university;  and 
during  the  period  of  his  ejection  from  it  he  showed  the  fruit  of 
his  studies  in  a  work  entitled  "  Modem  Policies  and  Practices," 
coutaining  a  discussion  of  general  principles  in  politics  and 
government,  with  reference  to  the  Revolution  and  the  prevalent 
doctrines  of  the  time.  He  spent  also  a  portion  of  this  period 
abroad  on  visits  to  France  and  Italy.  He  returned  to  England 
shortly  before  the  restoration,  was  reinstated  in  his  university, 
and  appointed  one  of  its  preachers.  He  was  presented  at  the 
same  time  to  the  rectory  of  Houghton-le-Spring,  and  made  a 
prebendary  of  the  church  of  Durham.  He  assisted  in  revising 
the  liturgy  in  1GG1,  and  generally  took  an  active  if  not  very 
prominent  part  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  Church  of  England. 
From  this  time  he  rose  rapidly  in  the  church.  He  was  made 
dean  of  York  in  1GG4,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  London.  In  this  situation  he  honourably  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  munificence,  first  towards  the  repair,  and 
then  towards  the  rebuilding  of  the  cathedral.  Four  years  later 
lie  became  archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  and  was  subsequently 
chosen  prolocutor  of  the  lower  house  of  convocation.  On  the 
death  of  Sheldon  he  was  unexpectedly  appointed,  in  1GG7,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  In  this  eminent  position  he  continued 
firm  to  the  high  Anglican  principles  which  he  had  all  along  pro- 
fessed. He  was  alike  opposed  to  puritanism  and  popery.  King 
James  found  no  countenance  from  him  in  his  endeavour  to  intro- 
duce the  latter.  When  he  issued  his  declaration  of  indulgence, 
under  which  disguise  of  liberality  he  sought  to  forward  the 
designs  of  the  papists,  he  encountered  the  resolute  opposition  of 
Sancroft,  who  refused  to  publish  it,  and  along  with  six  other 
bishops  presented  a  remonstrance  against  it.  For  this  act  of 
boldness  he  and  his  brethren  were  committed  to  the  Tower  ;  but 
being  brought  up  for  trial  in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  they  were 
acquitted.  On  the  withdrawal  of  the  king,  he  joined  with  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal  assembled  at  Guildhall,  December 
11, 1G88,  in  signing  an  address  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  demand- 
ing a  free  parliament,  security  of  laws,  liberty,  and  property, 
and  recommending  indulgence  to  protestant  dissenters.  Subse- 
quently, however,  on  the  succession  of  William  and  Mary  to  the 
throne,  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  His  Angli- 
canism came  between  him  and  an  approval  of  the  Revolution. 
He  was  removed  in  consequence  from  his  high  position,  and 
Tillotson  was  appointed  in  his  place.  This  happened  in  1G89, 
and  he  did  not  long  survive  his  change  of  fortune.  He  retired 
to  Fresingfield,  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  lived  there  in  great 
seclusion.  His  death  took  place  in  November,  1G93.  Sancroft 
was  a  conscientious,  industrious,  and  learned  prelate,  without 
being  remarkable  for  any  particular  elevation  or  breadth  of 
mind.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  opinions  rather  than  of 
enlightened  comprehension,  either  political  or  theological  ;  he 
was  capable  of  personal  sacrifice  rather  than  of  intelligent  and 


successful  public  action.  The  inscription  on  his  tomb,  written  by 
himself,  very  fairly  characterizes  him  : — "  William  Sancroft,  born 
in  this  parish  ;  afterwards,  by  the  providence  of  God,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury ;  at  last  deprived  of  all  which  he  could  not  keep 
with  a  good  conscience,  returned  hither  to  end  his  life,  and  pro- 
fesseth  here  at  the  foot  of  his  tomb,  that  as  naked  forth,  so 
naked  he  must  return.  The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away."  Besides  the  work  of  "  Modern  Politics,"  already  men- 
tioned, he  published  sermons,  &c,  and  a  Latin  dialogue,  with 
the  quaint  title  "  Fur  Predestinatus,"  &c.  A  life  of  him  has 
been  published  by  the  Rev.  G.  D'Ovlev,  3  vols.,  1818.—  T. 

SANCTIUS.     See  Saschez. 

SANCTORIUS.     See  Santoeio. 

SAND,  George.     See  Dudevaxt. 

SANDBY,  Paul,  R.A.,  was  born  at  Nottingham  in  1725. 
Through  the  interest  of  his  brother  he  obtained  an  appointment 
in  the  military  drawing  office  at  the  Tower  of  London  in  174G, 
and  in  1748  was  placed  on  the  staff  appointed  to  make  the 
survey  of  the  Scottish  Highlands.  Whilst  in  Scotland  he  made 
numerous  sketches  of  the  scenery  of  that  country ;  from  which, 
in  1752,  he  published  a  series  of  etchings  in  folio.  The  success 
of  these  led  him  to  publish  a  set  of  seventy  etchings  of  the 
scenery  of  Windsor  and  Eton ;  and  these  were  followed,  after  an 
interval,  by  forty-eight  plates  of  Welsh  scenery,  engraved  by  him- 
self iu  aquatint — Sandby  being  one  of  the  earliest  in  England  to 
avail  himself  of  the  new  art.  These  prints  and  his  tinted  drawings 
brought  him  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  landscape  draughts- 
man ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  successful  teachers  of  drawing 
in  his  day.  He  was  drawing-master  to  the  children  of  George 
III.,  had  many  pupils  among  families  of  distinction,  and  some 
who  afterwards  became  known  as  artists.  In  17G8  he  was 
appointed  drawing-master  to  the  military  academy  at  Woolwich, 
an  office  he  retained  till  his  death.  Paul  Sandby  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  old  academy  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  and  taking 
the  opposite  side  to  Hogarth  in  the  attempt  to  convert  that 
institution  into  an  academy  on  the  plan  of  that  of  France,  he 
published  several  etchings  in  which  Hogarth  was  somewhat 
coarsely  caricatured.  They  had  very  little  humour,  and  Sandby 
later  had  sufficient  good  sense  to  do  his  best  to  recal  them.  He 
was  subsequently  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Artists,  and  one 
of  the  directors  who  withdrew  from  that  body  and  founded  the 
Royal  Academy  in  17G8.  He  contributed  to  the  Academy  exhi- 
bitions a  large  number  of  "  tinted  drawings,"  which  were  in 
their  day  very  popular.  They  were  drawn  with  a  reed  pen, 
and  the  proper  tints  were  afterwards  obtained  by  thin  washes 
of  transparent  colour.  They  were  carefully  drawn,  true  to 
nature,  and  show  some  feeling  for  colour;  but  they  are  tair.e 
and  feeble  in  effect.  Paul  Sandby  has  been  called  the  founder 
of  the  English  school  of  water-colour  painting ;  but  though  he 
undoubtedly  improved  on  the  processes  of  his  predecessors,  he 
advanced  the  art  but  a  very  little  way.  He  was  not  the  first  to 
make  coloured  drawings ;  whilst  the  art  of  water-colour  paint- 
ing, properly  so  called,  is  certainly  due  to  a  later  generation  of 
artists.  Besides  the  etchings  and  aquatints  mentioned  above 
Sandby  published  several  others  from  his  own  drawings,  and 
several  from  those  of  other  artists — including  views  in  Italy 
and  Asia  Minor,  after  Clerisseau ;  the  Roman  Carnival,  after  D. 
Allan,  &c.  "The  Virtuosi's  Museum,"  a  series  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  engravings  by  him  of  views  in  England  and  Wales,  was 
published  in  1778.     He  died  November  9,  1809.— J.  T-e. 

SANDBY,  Thomas,  R.A.,  elder  brother  of  Paul  Sandby,  was 
born  at  Nottingham  in  1721.  Having  already  acquired  some 
notice  by  his  skill  in  perspective,  he  was,  in  1743,  appointed  mili- 
tary draughtsman  to  the  staff  in  Scotland ;  and,  being  stationed 
in  that  capacity  at  Fort-William,  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  carry  the  news  to  the  government  of  the  landing  of  the 
Pretender  in  1745.  After  accompanying  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land as  draughtsman  till  the  termination  of  his  campaign  in 
Flanders,  Sandby  was  appointed  by  the  duke  deputy-ranger  of 
Windsor  Great  Park.  Whilst  holding  this  office,  which  he  did 
for  fifty-two  years,  he  effected  many  improvements  in  the  park, 
and  among  other  things  formed  the  great  lake  known  as  Virginia 
Water.  Thomas  Sandby  was  an  excellent  architectural  draughts- 
man, and  designed  some  buildings.  The  best  known  is  the 
Freemason's  hall,  Great  Queen  Street,  London,  built  by  him  in 
1775-7G.  Thomas  Sandby  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  professor  of  architecture  from  its 
foundation  in  17G8  till  his  death,  June  25,  1798.     A  large 
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number  of  bis  architectural  drawings  are  in  the  British  museum 
and  the  Sonne  museum. — J.  T-e. 

SAXDEMAX,  Robert,  founder  of  the  religious  sect  called 
Sandemanians,  was  born  at  Perth  in  17"23,  and  studied  for  two 
years  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  Having  married  a  daughter 
of  Mr.  John  Glass,  founder  of  the  sect  called  the  Glassites,  he 
was  led  to  adopt  all  the  peculiar  views  of  his  father-in-law,  and 
became  an  elder  of  the  Glassite  congregation  of  Dundee,  where 
he  settled  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  Upon  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Hervey's  Theron  and  Aspasia,  Mr.  Sandeman  published  a 
series  of  letters  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  confute  Mr.  Hervey's 
notion  of  faith  as  inconsistent  with  the  scripture  account  of  it, 
and  to  make  cut  "  that  the  word  faith  is  constantly  used  by  the 
apostles  to  signify  what  is  denoted  by  it  in  common  discourse, 
viz.,  a  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  any  proposition ;  and  that  there 
is  no  difference  between  believing  any  common  testimony  and 
believing  the  apostolic  testimony,  except  that  which  results  from 
the  nature  of  the  testimony  itself."  This  led  to  a  controversy 
in  Scotland  concerning  the  nature  of  justifying  faith;  and  those 
who  followed  Mr.  Sandeman's  views  received  the  name  of  Sande- 
manians. In  1758  he  commenced  a  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Samuel  Pike  of  London,  an  independent  minister,  who  went 
over  to  his  views  ;  and  in  17G0  he  came  up  to  London  personally 
for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  his  principles,  preaching  in 
various  places,  and  drawing  after  him  considerable  crowds.  But 
comparatively  few  went  the  length  of  joining  themselves  to 
his  sect ;  and  in  1764  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  proceed  to 
America,  where  he  continued  to  propagate  his  doctrines  and  dis- 
cipline for  the  rest  of  his  life.  'When  the  disputes  of  the  Xew 
England  colonies  with  the  mother  country  broke  out,  he  incurred 
great  dislike  among  the  colonists  by  taking  side  with  the  latter, 
but  he  did  not  survive  to  see  the  outburst  of  actual  war.  He 
died  at  Danbury  in  1771.  His  sect,  which  was  never  numerous, 
had  fallen  as  low  at  the  census  of  1851  as  six  congregations  in 
England,  and  six  more  in  Scotland,  with  a  morning  attendance 
at  worship  of  less  than  one  thousand  in  all. — P.  L. 

SAXDERS,  Xh'iiolas,  was  born  in  1527  at  Charlewood, 
Sunvy.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Winchester  school, 
and  went  to  Xew  college,  Oxford,  to  complete  his  studies.  On 
the  accession  of  Mary,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  canon  law. 
He  was  invited  to  become  Latin  secretary  to  the  queen,  but  he 
declined,  preferring  the  quietude  of  study  to  the  harassing  labours 
of  that  honourable  and  lucrative  post.  When  Elizabeth  came  to 
the  throne,  he  retired  to  Pome,  and  there  took  his  degree  of  D.D. 
Cardinal  Hosius,  president  of  the  council  of  Trent,  appointed  him 
his  theologal.  When  the  council  was  dissolved,  he  travelled  with 
the  cardinal  into  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Lithuania,  for  the  purpose 
of  rigidly  establishing  in  those  countries  the  discipline  of  the 
Romish  church.  He  then  went  to  Louvain,  where  he  remained 
twelve  years,  and  along  with  some  of  his  compatriots,  issued 
several  controversial  works  against  Jewell,  Xowell,  and  other 
celebrated  protestant  champions.  In  1579,  Sanders  was  sent 
as  nuncio  "  to  comfort  the  afflicted  catholics  who  had  taken  the 
held  in  defence  of  their  religion."  The  earl  of  Desmond  at  this 
time  rose  in  arms  to  defend,  as  was  pretended,  the  liberties  of  his 
country.  Sanders  promised  succours  from  the  pope  and  the  king 
of  Spain.  The  rebels  were  defeated  and  Desmond  slain,  1573. 
Camden  reports  that  after  the  battle  Sanders  fled  into  the  woods, 
and  there  died  of  hunger.  His  portmanteau  was  found  after  his 
death,  and  was  stuffed  full  of  inflammatory  harangues.  His 
works,  which  were  of  a  controversial  nature,  are  now  nearly  for- 
gotten ;  his  best  known  production  is  his  "  De  Origine  et  Pro- 
gressu  Schismatis  Anglicani,"  a  work  which  Bayle  characterized 
as  containing  a  great  deal  of  passion  and  very  little  accuracy,  two 
qualities  which  generally  go  together;  his  writings,  indeed,  are 
not  less  distinguished  for  their  acrimony  than  for  their  general 
want  of  veracity. — D.  G. 

SAXDERS,  Robert,  a  miscellaneous  writer,  was  a  native  of 
Scotland,  and  was  bora  in  1727.  He  was  bred  a  combmaker, 
but  quitted  that  trade  to  become  a  literary  man-of-all-work. 
He  compiled  the  Universal  Traveller ;  a  Commentary  on  the 
Bible ;  a  History  of  England  ;  the  Xewgate  Calendar,  &c. ;  and 
acted  for  some  time  as  amanuensis  to  Lord  Lyttleton.  He 
wrote  a  History  of  Rome,  in  Letters,  in  2  voIj.;  and  "Gaffer 
Greybeard,"  a  novel.     He  died  in  1783. — J.  T. 

SAXDERSOX,  Robert,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  born  at 
Rotherham  in  Yorkshire  of  a  good  family,  19th  September,  1587, 
and  was  educated  in  the  grammar-school  of  Rotherham,  and  at 


Lincoln  college,  Oxford.  In  1606  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
Lincoln,  in  1608  was  chosen  reader  of  logic,  and  in  1611  was 
admitted  to  holy  orders.  Still  continuing  at  the  university,  he 
was  appointed  in  1613  sub-rector  of  his  college,  and  in  1615  he 
published  his  first  work,  the  "Logicrc  Artis  Compendium."  In 
1617  he  took  the  degree  of  B.D.,  and  in  1618  he  was  presented 
to  the  rectory  of  Ubbeston  in  Lincolnshire,  which  he  resigned 
in  the  following  year  on  account  of  its  unhealthiness,  and  about 
the  same  time  he  was  collated  to  the  rectory  of  Boothby-Pagnell, 
in  the  same  county,  which  he  continued  to  hold  till,  in  advanced 
age,  he  was  made  a  bishop.  In  1625  he  was  chosen  a  proctor 
in  convocation  for  the  diocese  of  Lincoln ;  and  it  was  at  this 
time,  that  anticipating  discussions  in  convocation  upon  the  points 
of  difference  between  Calvinism  and  Anninianism,  he  examined 
for  the  first  time  with  any  special  degree  of  attention  the  state 
of  that  controversy.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  been  a  moderate 
Calvinist  of  Hooker's  school;  but  he  now  "discovered,"  as  he 
tells  us,  "  a  necessity  of  quitting  the  sublapsarian  way  of  which 
I  had  a  better  liking  before,  as  well  as  the  suprahpsarian,  which 
I  could  never  fancy."  In  1G29  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of 
Lincoln,  and  in  1631  was  recommended  by  Laud  to  the  king, 
who  appointed  him  one  of  his  chaplains  in  ordinary.  Having 
accompanied  the  court  in  this  capacity  to  Oxford,  in  1636, 
he  was  created  D.D.  by  the  university,  and  in  1642  Charles 
appointed  him  regius  professor  of  divinity  and  canon  of  Christ 
church.  The  troubles  of  the  time,  however,  prevented  him  from 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  that  office  till  four  years  afterwards, 
and  even  then  he  was  left  undisturbed  in  the  execution  of  them 
only  for  one  year.  He  was  nominated  a  member  of  the  West- 
minster assembly  in  1643,  but  declined  to  take  his  seat.  He 
refused  also  to  take  the  covenant,  and  had  a  principal  hand  in 
drawing  up  "The  reasons  of  the  university  of  Oxford  against 
the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  the  negative  oath,  and  the 
ordinances  concerning  discipline  and  worship."  For  such  con- 
spicuous "malignancy"  his  rectory  of  Boothby-Pagnell  was 
sequestrated  in  1644,  but  his  high  character  for  learning  and 
christian  worth  saved  him  from  actual  ejection,  a  moderation 
which  was  honourable  to  the  opposite  party.  In  1647  and  1648, 
when  the  king  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  parliament  at 
Hampton  court  and  at  Carisbrook  castle,  Sanderson  was  allowed, 
at  the  king's  request,  to  be  with  him  as  his  chaplain,  and  to 
advise  him  in  the  negotiations  which  were  still  going  on  between 
him  and  his  disaffected  subjects.  In  1G48  he  was  ejected  from 
his  professorship  and  canonry,  and  withdrew  to  Boothby.  For 
the  next  twelve  years  of  his  life  he  was  reduced  to  great  poverty, 
and  was  occasionally  in  danger  of  being  roughly  handled  by  the 
soldiery,  for  his  continued  use  of  the  prayer-book;  for  as  Isaac 
Walton,  his  quaint  biographer,  alliterative!}*  complains,  "  all  cor- 
ners of  the  nation  were  filled  with  covenanters,  confusion,  and 
committee  men,"  but  "  he  bore  all  his  afflictions  with  unrepining 
resignation,  and  continued  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the  suffering 
church  with  vigour  and  courage."  In  the  very  midst  of  this 
period — in  1655 — he  published  his  "  Twenty  Sermons,"  with  "a 
large  and  bold  preface,"  which  as  an  outspoken  defence  of  the 
Church  of  England,  brought  forward  at  the  very  lowest  ebb  of 
her  fortunes,  no  doubt  put  his  personal  safety  at  considerable 
hazard.  When  the  Restoration  came  at  last,  Sanderson  was  an 
old  man,  but  not  too  old  to  be  reinstated  in  his  lost  professorship 
and  canonry,  and  soon  after  to  be  appointed  to  the  see  of  Lincoln, 
which  he  only  held,  however,  for  two  years  and  a  half.  He  had 
a  principal  hand  in  the  alterations  introduced  into  the  liturgy  by 
the  convocation  of  1661,  and  the  general  preface  to  the  common 
prayer-book  issued  at  that  time  was  the  production  of  his  pen. 
He  died  in  January,  1663,  after  augmenting  at  his  own  cost 
several  poor  livings  of  his  diocese,  and  repairing  the  episcopal 
palace  of  Buckden.  His  works  have  always  been  very  highly 
esteemed  in  the  Church  of  England  as  true  expositions  of  her 
genuine  teaching  and  spirit.  They  have  lately  been  collected  and 
reprinted  at  Oxford  under  the  careful  and  loving  editorship  of 
Dr.  Jacobson.  Sanderson,  as  Dr.  Hook  remarks  in  his  Ecclesias- 
tical Biography,  "holds  an  eminent  place  among  those  true  sons 
of  the  Church  of  England,  whose  memory  she  cherishes  with  joy 
and  thankfulness." — P.  L. 

SAXDERSOX,  Robert,  an  eminent  antiquary,  was  born  on 
27th  July,  1660,  at  Eggleston  hall,  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
and  was' educated  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge.  On  his 
removal  to  London  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
law,  and  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  roils  in  the  Rolls'  chapel. 
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In  1714  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  place  of  historiographer 
to  Queen  Anne— his  efforts  being  seconded  by  Matthew  Prior, 
fit  that  time  ambassador  to  the  court  of  France.  On  the  28th 
November,  1720,  he  was  appointed,  by  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  usher 
of  the  high  court  of  chancery.  During  his  life  he  contributed 
to  Rymer's  Foedera — the  last  "three  volumes  being  almost  entirely 
compiled  by  him.  In  1704  he  published  a  translation  of 
Original  Letters  from  William  III.,  while  prince  of  Orange,  to 
Charles  II.,  Lord  Huntingdon,  and  others ;  with  an  account  of 
the  prince's  reception  at  Middleburgh,  and  his  speech  on  that 
occasion.  He  also  wrote  a  "Life  of  Henry  V.,"  and  left  behind 
him  several  volumes  of  MSS.  relating  to  history  and  the  court 
of  chancer}- ;  also  a  transcript  of  Thurloe's  state  papers.  He 
died  at  his  house  in  Chancery  Lane  on  25th  December,  1741, 
in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  Red- 
Lion-Fields.  The  diary  of  his  life,  which  was  found  among  his 
posthumous  papers,  is  curious  on  account  of  its  details. — V.J.  P. 

SANDERSON.     See  Saukdekson. 

SANDFORD,  Sir  Daniel  Keytk,  professor  of  Greek  in  the 
university  of  Glasgow,  was  the  son  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Sandford  of  Edinburgh,  and  born  3rd  February,  1798.  After  a 
distinguished  career  at  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh  he  entered 
Christ  Church  college,  Oxford,  in  1817,  was  the  first  class  in 
literis  humanioribus  in  1820,  and  B.A.  In  the  following  year 
he  gained  the  chancellor's  prize  for  an  "  Essay  on  the  study 
of  Modern  History."  He  became  D.C.L.  June  6,  1833.  He 
had  scarcely  finished  his  academical  career  when,  episcopalian 
though  he  was,  and  in  defiance  of  the  test  law,  he  was  chosen 
professor  of  Greek  in  the  university  of  Glasgow.  His  pupils 
can  never  forget  his  genial  character  and  his  earnest  and  inde- 
fatigable teaching.  They  were  kindled  by  his  enthusiasm — his 
recital  of  a  passage  in  Greek  was  in  its  music  and  modulation, 
or  in  its  vehemence  and  energy,  an  impressive  exposition — the 
best  of  translations.  Patient  and  painstaking  amidst  the.  mere 
grammatical  lessons  and  routine  of  his  junior  class,  he  was  all  soul 
and  fire  amidst  Homeric  pictures  or  the  exquisite  strophes  of  the 
tragedians,  the  sweep  of  Demosthenes,  or  the  compact  sentences 
of  Thucydides — the  studies  which  belonged  to  his  senior  classes. 
But  his  mind  was  unhappily  drawn  away  from  classical  pursuits. 
During  the  agitation  about  the  catholic  claims  he  hurried  to 
Oxford  and  voted  for  Peel,  and  his  knighthood  was  the  reward. 
The  excitement  caused  by  the  reform  bill  drew  him  into  it.  He 
attended  public  meetings  of  all  kinds,  and  his  brilliant  speeches 
and  declamations  won  him  prodigious  popularity.  The  bill 
passed,  and  he  contested  unsuccessfully  the  city  of  Glasgow,  but 
was  at  length  returned  for  Paisley.  His  appearances  in  the 
house  of  commons  were  almost  of  necessity  failures,  which  must 
have  been  very  trying  to  him.  His  politics  were  not  self-con- 
sistent ;  he  was  a  disciple  of  Hume  in  finance,  and  of  Goulburn 
in  antipathy  to  Jewish  claims.  Many  regarded  him  as  an 
adventurer  who  had  strayed  from  his  proper  sphere,  and  his 
rhetoric,  which  had  gratified  the  multitude,  fell  flat  on  the  ear  of 
the  house  of  commons,  and  sometimes  excited  its  derision,  he 
retired  with  broken  spirits  and  ill  health,  and  died  at  Glasgow  of 
typhus  fever,  after  a  week's  illness,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1838. 
He  wrote  several  brilliant  papers  in  Blackwood  and  in  the  Ed'ui- 
burgh  Z?<  view,  and  published  also  some  class-books. — J.  E. 

SANDOVAL,  Fray  Prudenxio  dk,  a  Spanish  historian, 
born  about  15G0  ;  died  in  1621.  He  was  successively  bishop  of 
Tuy  and  Pamplona,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
visiting  the  principal  libraries  of  Spain,  and  bringing  to  light 
their  lost  treasures.  By  command  of  Philip  III.  he  wrote  a 
continuation  of  the  chronicle  of  Ambrosio  de  Morales,  under  the 
title  of  "Historia  de  los  Reyes  de  Castilla  y  Leon,"  and  also  a 
history  of  Charles  V.,  in  which  he  manifests  a  good  deal  both  of 
the  priest  and  the  courtier;  the  work  is,  however,  much  relied 
on  by  Robertson.  He  also  wrote  a  chronicle  of  Alonzo  VIE,  and 
other  works. — F.  M.  W. 

SANDRART,  Joachim  vox,  a  distinguished  German  painter 
and  writer,  was  born  in  Frankfort  in  1G0G,  and  learned  painting 
under  Honthorst,  with  whom  he  visited  England.  Sandrart 
left  this  country  in  1G28,  after  the  assassination  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  visited  Italy,  where  he  spent  some  time  in 
Venice  and  in  Rome,  he  returned  to  his  own  country  during 
the  Thirty  Years'  war,  but  affairs  were  too  unsettled  for  the 
practice  of  art,  and  he  accordingly  removed  for  a  time  to  Amster- 
dam. Having,  however,  inherited  through  his  first  wife  the 
estate  of  Stockau  in  Bavaria,  he  sold  his  art  effects,  and  returned 


to  Germany;  but  not  to  find  peace,  for  in  1G47  his  lands 
were  ravaged  by  the  French,  and  his  house  destroyed.  He 
then  sold  the  estate,  settled  in  1649  in  Nuremberg,  and 
resumed  the  practice  of  his  art,  painting  chiefly  portraits.  He 
was  ennobled  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III.  In  1672  he  lost 
his  rich  wife,  but  he  married  again  in  the  following  year,  and 
died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1G88.  Sandrart  is  now  known 
almost  exclusively  from  his  vast  compilation — the  "  German 
Academy,"  or  Teutsche  Academic,  printed  on  very  fine  paper 
by  Si,L;ismund  Froberger  at  Nuremberg  in  1675-79,  under  the 
title  "  Academia  Todesca,  or  Teutsche  Academie,  der  Edlen 
Bau-Bild-und  Malerei-Kunste,"  &c,  4  vols.,  folio.  The  portion 
relating  to  painting  and  artists  generally,  is  the  most  valuable. 
A  Latin  translation  appeared  at  Nuremberg  in  1683,  &e.  With 
this  work  was  published  his  own  life — Lebenslauf  Joachims  von 
Sandrart,  &c— R.  N.  W. 

SANDYS  or  SANDES,  Edvvix,  a  distinguished  prelate,  was 
born  near  Hawkshead,  Lancashire,  in  1519,  and  was  probably 
educated  at  the  school  of  Furness  abbey.  During  his  course  of 
study  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  he  was  won  over  to  the 
Reformation.  He  became  master  of  St.  Catherine's  hall  in 
1547,  and  vice-chancellor  in  1553.  Several  preferments  in  the 
church  were  also  conferred  on  him — the  vicarage  of  Haversham, 
and  stalls  in  the  cathedrals  of  Carlisle  and  Peterborough. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland  he 
espoused  the  cause  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  preached  a  sermon 
in  defence  of  her  claims ;  so  that  on  the  overthrow  of  her  party 
he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  but  released  after  a  period  by 
the  interposition  of  the  knight  marshal,  Sir  Thomas  Holcroft. 
Gardiner  at  once  attempted  to  recommit  him,  but  he  escaped  to 
the  continent,  where  he  wandered  from  place  to  place  in  great 
misery — himself  in  broken  health,  and  his  wife  and  only  child 
dying  at  Strasburg.  He  returned  at  the  accession  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  in  1559  was  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Worcester.  In 
1570  he  was  translated  to  the  diocese  of  London,  and  in  1576  to 
that  of  York — Grindal  being  his  predecessor  in  both  bishoprics. 
Sandys  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  but  unhappily  his  usefulness 
was  marred  by  perpetual  feuds  with  his  neighbours,  both  popish 
and  protestant,  and  by  his  unceasing  efforts  to  amass  wealth. 
In  1582  his  papal  adversaries,  whom  he  treated  with  great 
severity,  headed  by  Sir  Thomas  Stapleton,  plotted  a  charge  of 
adultery  against  him;  but  it  signally  failed,  and  the  conspirators 
were  brought  to  punishment.  He  died  at  Southwell,  July  10, 
1588.  In  the  preparation  of  the  Bishops'  Bible,  Archbishop  Sandys 
had  charge  of  the  books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles.  A 
volume  of  his  sermons  was  reprinted  in  IS  12,  with  memoir  by 
Dr.  Whittakcr.— J.  E. 

SANDYS,  Sir  Edwin,  second  son  of  Archbishop  Sandys, 
was  born  in  Worcestershire  about  1561,  and  was  educated  under 
Hooker  at  Corpus  Christi  college,  Oxford.  From  1581  to  1602 
he  held  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  York.  In  1603  he  was 
knighted  by  James  I.,  who  afterwards  employed  him  in  affairs 
of  importance.  At  his  death  in  1629  he  left  to  the  university  of 
Oxford  .£1500  for  the  endowment  of  a  metaphysical  lectureship. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  treatise,  "  Europe  Speculum,  or  a  view 
or  survey  of  the  state  of  religion  in  the  Western  parts  of  the 
World,"  first  published  with  the  author's  consent  in  1629. 

SANDYS,  George,  the  youngest  son  of  Archbishop  Sandys, 
was  born  at  Bishopsthorpe  in  1577,  and  was  only  twelve  years 
old  when  the  year  after  his  father's  death  he  matriculated  at  St. 
Mary's  hall,  Oxford.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Corpus  Christi, 
but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  degree  at  the  univer- 
sity. After  travelling  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  various 
countries  of  the  East,  he  published  in  1G15  "A  Relation  of  a 
Journey  begun  in  1610:  four  books  containing  a  description  of 
the  Turkish  empire,  of  Egypt,  of  the  Holy  Land,  of  the  remote 
parts  of  Italy  and  islands  adjoining."  This  book,  which  is 
written  with  much  spirit,  and  displays  much  erudition,  sagacity, 
and  accurate  observation,  has  enjoyed  deserved  popularity,  and 
has  been  often  reprinted.  In  1632  appeared  Sandy's  translation 
of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  which  not  only  put  the  existing  transla- 
tion by  Golding  into  the  shade,  but  served  as  a  model  of  versifica- 
tion to  many  subsequent  poets.  "  He  comes  so  near  the  sense  of 
his  author,"  says  Langbaine,  "  that  nothing  is  lost ;  no  spirits 
evaporate  in  the  decanting  of  it  into  English  ;  and  if  there  be  any 
sediment  it  is  left  behind."  In  1636  he  published  a  paraphrase 
of  the  Psalms,  which  is  said  to  have  been  a  favourite  book 
with  King  Charles  I.  when  a  prisoner  in  Carisbrook  castle.     In 


his  dedication  of  the  Ovid  to  that  monarch,  Sandys  makes  allu- 
sion to  his  attempts  to  serve  the  crown  in  Virginia,  where  he 
succeeded  his  brother  as  treasurer.  On  his  return  to  England 
he  was  appointed  a  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber.  He  was 
a  man  of  sterling  worth  and  gentle  disposition,  and  his  virtues 
have  been  commemorated  in  verse  by  his  friend  Lord  Falk- 
land. A  high  contemporaneous  estimate  of  his  talents  has  been 
preserved  in  the  register  of  burials  in  the  parish  church  of  Bex- 
ley,  Kent,  where  this  entry  occurs — "Georgius  Sandys,  poetarum 
Anglorum  sui  sajculi  facile  princeps,  sepultus  fuit  Martii  7  stilo 
Anglice,  anno  Domini  1G43." — It.  If. 

SAN  GALLO,  Antonio  da,  born  at  Florence  about  14-18, 
was  the  younger  brother  of  Giuliano  da  San  Gallo.  Like  him 
he  was  brought  up  as  a  carver  in  wood,  and  executed  several 
large  crucifixes  for  churches,  which  were  much  admired ;  but 
he  gave  up  that  art  to  become  his  brother's  assistant.  In  that 
capacity  he  went  to  Rome,  and  having  attracted  the  notice  of 
Pope  Alexander  VI.,  was  employed  by  him  to  convert  the  mau- 
soleum of  Hadrian  into  a  fortress — the  present  castle  of  St. 
Ange'.o.  He  was  then  employed  by  the  same  pope  to  erect  the 
fortress  of  Civita  Castellana,  and  other  works.  Subsequently 
lie  designed  the  fortresses  of  Montefiascone  and  Arezzo,  and 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  fortresses  of  Florence.  His 
principal  civil  works  were  the  beautiful  church  of  the  Madonna 
at  Monte  Pulciano ;  a  building  for  the  Servite  monks  at  Florence  ; 
a  palace  and  loggia  at  Monte  Sansovino;  and  a  palace  at  Monte 
Pulciano.     He  died  in  1534. — J.  T-e. 

SAX  GALLO,  Antonio  da,  the  younger,  nephew  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  bom  about  1480.  He  was  the  son  of  Bartolommeo 
Picconi,  a  cooper  of  Mugello,  and  was  brought  up  as  a  carpenter; 
but  went  to  Rome,  where  his  uncles  were  then  employed,  became 
their  pupil,  and  adopted  their  name.  He  afterwards  became 
assistant  to  Bramante.  After  the  death  of  Bramante,  the  resig- 
nation of  his  uncle,  and  the  death  of  Peruzzi,  Antonio  da  San 
Gallo  was  appointed  architect  to  St.  Peter's,  and  made  a  model 
on  a  large  scale  for  completing  the  work.  To  the  last  he  con- 
tinued to  be  employed  also  in  military  engineering,  constructing, 
among  others,  works  at  Montefiascone,  Ancona,  Parma,  Piacenza, 
Perugia,  &c.  Indeed,  both  as  architect  and  military  engineer, 
Antonio  da  San  Gallo  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  distin- 
guished men  of  his  time.  His  Farnese  palace  is  the  standard 
work  of  its  class.    He  died  at  Terni,  October,  1546. — J.  T-e. 

SAX  GALLO,  GiuijAno  da,  an  eminent  Italian  architect 
and  military  engineer,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1443.  He  was 
the  son  of  Francesco  di  Bartolo  Giamberti,  an  architect  of  stand- 
ing in  his  day,  and  much  employed  by  Cosimo  de'  Medici. 
Giuliano  was,  however,  brought  up  as  a  wood  carver;  but  having 
been  recommended  to  the  notice  of  Lorenzo  de' Medici,  who  was 
then  much  in  want  of  military  engineers,  as  a  person  of  intel- 
ligence and  resolution,  he  was  sent  by  that  prince  to  Castellana, 
then  besieged  by  the  duke  of  Calabria,  to  construct  new  bastions 
and  to  improve  the  working  of  the  artillery.  In  this  novel  em- 
ployment Giuliano  succeeded  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  Lorenzo, 
and  he  was  led  by  his  success  to  the  resolution  of  adopting  as  his 
profession  architecture  and  engineering,  then  commonly  practised 
together.  What  instruction  he  received  is  not  stated,  but  most 
likely  he  learned  at  least  the  rudiments  of  architecture  from 
his  father.  His  first  building,  the  fore-court  of  the  monastery 
of  Cestello,  excited  much  admiration,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
introduction  of  an  Ionic  order,  with  some  peculiarities  copied 
from  an  ancient  example  then  newly  discovered.  His  next  im- 
portant work  was  a  magnificent  palace  at  Poggio-a-Cajano  for 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  who  also  intrusted  to  him  the  fortification 
of  the  Poggio  Imperiale,  on  the  road  to  Rome,  and  the  numerous 
edifices  connected  with  it.  Another  great  work  for  the  same  patron 
was  a  large  monastery  outside  the  gate  of  San  Gallo.  Lorenzo 
took  great  interest  in  this  work,  and  named  his  architect  from  it 
da  San  Gallo — a  name  thenceforward  adopted  both  by  Giuliano 
and  his  brother.  The  monastery  of  San  Gallo  was  not  com- 
pleted at  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  and  it  was  entirely  destroyed  at 
the  siege  of  Florence  in  1530.  The  Gondi  palace  at  Florence, 
and  the  Delia  Rovere  palace  at  Savona  (now  a  convent),  were 
considered  fine  examples  of  Giuliano's  skill  in  that  kind  of  struc- 
ture, in  which  his  reputation  was  so  great  that  he  was  invited 
to  make  designs  for  palaces  for  the  king  of  Xaples  and  the  duke 
of  Milan.  When  the  Cardinal  Delia  Rovere  was  elected  pope,  as 
Julius  II.,  he  summoned  San  Gallo  to  Rome,  and  appointed  him 
superintendent  cf  the  works  at  St.  Peter's ;  but  the  plans  of 


Bramante  for  completing  that  structure  being  preferred,  San 
Gallo  quitted  Rome  in  disgust.  Later,  on  the  death  of  Bra- 
mante and  under  a  new  pope,  San  Gallo  was  recalled  and  nomi- 
nated architect  to  St.  Peter's,  but  declined  the  charge  on  account 
of  his  age  and  failing  health.  The  church  of  the  Madonna  at 
Prato,  the  roof  of  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  the 
palace  of  San  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  were  other  of  his  principal  build- 
ings. Among  his  works  in  military  engineering  were  forti- 
fications at  Ostia,  at  Pisa,  at  Rome,  &c.  Giuliano  da  San  Gallo 
died  at  Florence  in  1517.  He  left  a  son,  Francesco,  who  was 
a  sculptor  of  some  note  in  his  day,  and  the  designer  of  the  monu- 
ments of  Piero  de'  Medici  at  Monte  Cassino,  and  of  Bishop  Angelo 
de'  Medici  in  the  church  of  the  Annunciation  at  Florence. — J.  T-e. 

SAX  MICHELE,  Miciieli,  an  eminent  Italian  architect, 
was  born  at  Verona  in  1484.  His  father  and  his  uncle  were 
both  architects,  and  Micheli  was  educated  by  them  till  about 
sixteeen,  when  he  was  sent  to  complete  his  studies  at  Rome. 
Here  he  early  distinguished  himself,  and  whilst  still  very  young 
was  appointed  to  direct  the  rebuilding  of  S.  Domenico  at  Orvieto, 
and  soon  after  built  the  cathedral  of  Montefiascone;  he  also 
erected  many  private  houses  in  both  these  cities.  Clement  VII., 
on  his  election,  took  San  Michele  into  his  service,  and  directed 
him,  with  Antonio  San  Gallo,  to  make  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
fortresses  in  the  papal  states.  This  and  the  works  arising  out  of 
the  examination  being  completed,  San  Michele  entered  the  service 
of  the  Venetian  republic,  for  which  he  executed  many  military 
works  of  great  importance — at  Verona,  at  Legnano  and  Porto 
on  the  Adige,  Orzi-Xuovo  in  the  Bresciano,  various  places  in 
Dalmatia,  Cyprus,  Canea,  Candia,  Xapoli  di  Romania,  and  Corfu. 
But  the  greatest  work  he  executed  for  the  republic  was  the 
fortress  on  the  Lido,  at  the  mouth  of  the  port  of  Venice,  a  work 
which  was  generally  looked  upon  as  a  triumph  of  engineering 
skill.  The  fortification  of  his  native  city,  Verona,  was  another 
task  on  which  San  Michele  justly  prided  himself.  Here,  even 
more  than  in  his  other  military  works,  be  united  architectural 
character  and  beauty  with  defensive  strength ;  the  gates  of 
Verona  being,  indeed,  reckoned  among  the  finest  of  his  buildings. 
His  gates  at  Legnano,  Peschiera,  Brescia,  &c,  were  also  much 
admired.  San  Michele  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  military 
engineers  of  his  time.  He  was  considered  to  have  earned  defen- 
sive architecture  to  its  limits,  and  the  invention  of  the  triangular 
and  pentangular  bastion  is  ascribed  to  him.  As  an  architect  he- 
was  equally  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries.  His  works  are 
perhaps  less  highly  valued  now,  but  they  are  noble  in  style,  and 
display  much  original  power.  Among  his  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
buildings  are  numbered  several  palaces,  churches,  and  monasteries 
— Verona  being  especially  rich  in  his  works.  He  held  the  office  of 
director  of  the  fortifications  of  Venice,  and  with  him  was  united, 
as  coadjutor,  a  favourite  nephew  and  pupil,  Giovan-Girolamo, 
whom  indeed  he  had  adopted  as  his  son.  The  unexpected  death 
of  this  nephew  from  exposure  to  the  sun  in  the  unhealthy 
climate  of  Cyprus,  which  island  he  had  been  directed  to  fortify, 
gave  so  great  a  shock  to  San  Michele  that  he  died  a  few  days 
after  receiving  the  news,  in  1559. — J.  T-e. 

*  SAX  MIGUEL,  Evarista,  a  Spanish  general,  was  born 
in  1780,  and  was  an  officer  in  the  army  at  Cadiz  during  the 
insurrection  of  1812,  and  a  member  of  the  cortes  of  that  city  till 
the  definite  restoration  of  Ferdinand,  when  he  became  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Espectador.  lie  took  an  active  part  in  the  insur- 
rection of  Riego,  and  in  1822  he  became  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  distinguishing  himself  by  his  brave  resistance  to  pressure 
from  other  powers.  When  the  second  French  invasion  took  place, 
he  served  on  the  staff  of  the  renowned  General  Mina,  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  on  being  released,  resided  in  England  until  the 
general  amnesty  in  1834.  He  was  named  captain-general  of 
Arragon,  and  elected  a  member  of  the  cortes.  He  opposed  the 
regency  of  Espartero,  and  was  equally  hostile  to  the  dictatorship 
of  Xarvaez  and  the  count  of  San  Luis  (Sartorius).  In  the  insur- 
rection of  July,  1854,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  revolutionary 
junta,  and  was  named  by  the  queen,  captain-general  of  Madrid, 
and  minister  for  all  departments,  pending  the  arrival  of  Espartero. 
He  was  for  some  time  the  provisional  president  of  the  cortes, 
and  voted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  monarchy.  He  afterwards 
became  a  member  of  the  senate,  and  commander  of  the  queen's 
body  guard.  He  has  written  a  history  of  the  insurrection  of 
Riego;  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  war;  and  a  work  on  the  civil 
war  in  Spain,  183G.  He  is,  however,  more  generally  known  as 
the  author  of  the  celebrated  hymn  of  Rieco. — F.  M.  W. 


SANNAZARO,  Jacopo  (in  Latin,  Actius  Sincerus  Sanna- 

zarus),  poet,  born  in  Naples,  his  family  being  of  Spanish  origin, 
28th  July,  1458 ;  died  in  or  near  the  same  city,  1530.  The  story 
of  his  boyish  unavailing  love  for  Carmosina  Bonifacia  recalls  the 
somewhat  similar  passion  ascribed  to  Dante.  Later  in  life,  as 
the  friend  of  Frederick  the  last  Arragonese  king  of  Naples,  he 
sold  his  property  to  relieve  his  fallen  master,  followed  him  into 
France,  and  abode  in  voluntary  exile  until  the  king's  death. 
Sannazaro  has  left  admired  writings  both  in  Italian  and  Latin. 
Chief  amongst  the  former  is  the  "Arcadia,"  a  pastoral  in  prose 
and  verse;  amongst  the  Latin  poems  a  sacred  composition,  "De 
Fartu  Virginia,"  which  obtained  the  approbation  of  two  popes, 
and  some  Piscatory  Eclogues,  are  noticeable. — C.  G.  II. 

SANSON,  Nicolas,  who  is  considered  as  the  founder  of 
mathematical  geography  in  France,  was  born  at  Abbeville  on 
the  20th  of  December,  1600,  and  died  in  Paris  on  the  7th  of 
July,  1067.  From  a  very  early  age  he  was  encouraged  and 
assisted  in  the  study  of  geography  by  his  father.  About  1616 
he  prepared  a  map  of  ancient  Gaul,  by  which  he  afterwards 
attained  a  high  reputation.  It  was  published  in  1627,  and 
attracted  the  notice  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  conferred  on 
its  author  an  appointment  as  a  government  engineer  in  Picardy. 
Sanson  continued  from  time  to  time  to  publish  maps,  and  in 
1610  established  himself  in  Paris  as  a  map-seller.  He  was 
appointed  geographer  to  the  king,  and  held  that  office  until  his 
death  ;  having  for  a  time  as  colleague,  his  eldest  son  Nicolas, 
who  was  killed  during  a  riot  in  Paris  on  the  27th  of  August, 
1648,  while  defending  the  chancellor  Seguier  from  a  mob.  After 
tin1  death  of  Nicolas  Sanson,  the  elder,  his  office  was  successively 
tilled  by  his  younger  son,  Adrien  Sanson,  who  died  on  the  7th 
of  September,  1718;  his  grandson,  Pierre  Moulart-Sanson,  who 
died  on  the  30th  of  June,  1730;  and  his  great-grand-nephew, 
Robert  de  Vaugondy.— W.  J.  M.  R. 

SANSOVINO,  JACoro,  a  famous  Italian  artist,  was  eminent 
alike  as  a  sculptor  and  architect.  He  was  born  at  Florence  in 
January,  1479,  and  was  the  son  of  Antonio  Tatti.  He  was 
carefully  educated,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  was  placed  with 
the  sculptor  Andrea  Contucci  da  Monte  Sansovino,  in  honour  of 
whom  he  assumed  the  name  of  Sansovino,  and  by  it  is  now  only 
known.  Jacopo  was  also  much  assisted  at  this  time  by  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  the  two  artists  pursuing  their  studies  in  common  to 
their  mutual  advantage.  Attracted  by  the  promise  of  his  early 
works,  Giuliano  da  San  Gallo  took  the  young  sculptor  with  him 
to  Pome,  and  gave  him  apartments  in  his  house.  Here  San- 
sovino executed  for  Bramante  a  reduced  copy  of  the  Laocoon, 
which  was  chosen  among  many  competitors  by  Raphael  for  cast- 
ing in  bronze.  Sansovino  was  also  employed  by  Bramante  to 
restore  various  ancient  works  for  Pope  Julius  II.,  and  by  Peru- 
gino  to  execute  several  models,  including  a  Deposition  in  high 
relief,  which  was  greatly  admired.  His  excessive  diligence,  how- 
ever, brought  on  an  illness  which  compelled  him  to  return  to 
Florence.  There  he  was  commissioned  to  execute  some  of  the 
colossal  figures  of  the  apostles  for  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria 
del  Fiore :  that  of  St.  James  was  regarded  as  a  masterpiece. 
Several  classical  statues,  groups,  and  rilievi  met  with  equal 
admiration.  A  Bacchus  executed  for  Gio.  Bartolini  was  generally 
pronounced  to  be  the  finest  production  by  a  modern  master. 
Unfortunately  this  famous  work  was  broken  to  pieces  in  the  fire 
at  the  Florence  gallery  in  1762,  but  it  was  restored  with  extreme 
care,  and  now  forms  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  western 
corridor.  There  is  a  good  engraving  of  it  in  the  Mus.  Flor., 
plate  54.  Besides  the  works  in  sculpture,  Sansovino  designed 
triumphal  arches,  a  temporary  facade  to  Santa  Maria,  richly 
adorned  with  rilievi,  &c,  in  honour  of  the  entrance  into  Florence 
of  Leo  X.,  who  expressed  so  much  admiration  of  them,  that 
Sansovino  was  induced  to  follow  the  pope  to  Rome.  Here, 
although  not  neglecting  sculpture,  he  devoted  himself  especially 
to  the  study  and  practice  of  architecture,  and  with  so  much  suc- 
cess that  his  design  for  the  church  of  the  Florentines  at  Rome  was 
preferred  to  those  of  Peruz/.i,  Antonio  da  San  Gallo,  and  Raphael. 
The  execution  of  the  building,  though  commenced  by  Sansovino, 
was  so  delayed  from  various  causes,  that  but  little  progress  had 
been  made  with  it  before  the  sack  of  Rome  in  1527;  after  which 
event  Sansovino  never  returned  to  the  city.  Sansovino  repaired  to 
Venice,  where  his  first  commission  was  to  restore  and  strengthen 
the  domes  of  St.  Mark's.  The  manner  in  which  he  completed 
this  task  was  so  satisfactory  that  he  was  appointed  proto-master 
or  chief  of  the  architects.     In  this  capacity  he  greatly  improved 


the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city,  and  effected  various  public 
improvements.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  of  the 
buildings  erected  by  him  for  the  republic  was  the  Public  Library. 
Unluckily,  before  it  was  completed,  the  vaulting  fell  in,  and 
Sansovino  was  immediately  deprived  of  his  office,  thrown  into 
prison,  and  fined  a  thousand  ducats.  On  investigation,  however, 
the  senate  professed  to  be  satisfied  that  the  fault  was  not  his; 
his  fine  was  remitted,  he  was  set  at  liberty,  restored  to  his 
office,  and  directed  to  complete  the  building.  When  finished,  the 
richness  of  the  design  and  the  splendour  and  beauty  of  the  deco- 
rations caused  it  to  be  considered,  says  Vasari,  as  a  marvel ;  and, 
with  Sansovino's  other  works,  it  brought  about  a  notable  change 
in  the  manner  of  building  in  Venice.  Another  famous  building 
constructed  by  him  about  the  same  time  was  the  Zecca,  or  mint, 
generally  regarded  as  one  of  his  finest  works.  Other  important 
pub!ic  buildings  were  the  Loggia  del  Campanile  ;  the  Fabbriche 
Nuovo  di  Rialto ;  the  Scuola  and  Brotherhood  of  the  Miseri- 
cordia ;  San  Geminiano ;  San  Giorgio  de'  Greci,  &c.  Of  the 
palaces  built  by  him  in  Venice  may  be  named  the  Carnaro,  one 
of  the  leading  ornaments  of  the  Grand  Canal,  and  one  of  Sanso- 
vino's purest  designs ;  the  Delfino  ;  and  the  Manin.  Sansovino 
lived  in  great  honour  at  Venice.  Along  with  Titian,  he  was  by 
a  special  decree  of  the  senate  exempted  from  the  payment  of 
taxes,  on  account  of  the  glory  conferred  on  Venice  by  his  genius, 
He  was  also  constantly  consulted  by  foreign  princes  and  dis- 
tinguished personages.  He  possessed  all  his  faculties  unimpaired 
till  his  ninety-second  year,  when,  after  a  few  days'  illness,  he  died 
peacefully  on  the  2nd  of  November,  1570. — J.  T-e. 

SANTERRE,  Antoine  Joseph,  a  prominent  actor  in  the 
French  revolution,  and  a  brewer,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1762.  He 
received  a  liberal  education,  and  was  the  possessor  of  a  large 
fortune  acquired  in  trade.  In  May,  1792,  he  was  nominated  com- 
mander of  the  national  guard,  and  on  the  20th  June  expelled  the 
mob  from  the  queen's  chamber,  and  protected  Marie  Antoinette 
and  her  children  from  farther  outrage.  He  conducted  the  royal 
family  to  the  Temple  on  the  10  th  of  August.  He  also  commanded 
the  guard  at  the  execution  of  the  king,  and  caused  the  drums  to 
cease  beating  for  a  few  moments  when  Louis  was  on  the  scaffold. 
During  the  massacres  of  September,  Santerre  favoured  the  escape 
of  a  number  of  those  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  mob. 
He  was  sent  to  La  Vendee  in  1793,  but  having  failed  to  quell  the 
insurrection,  he  was  arrested  and  committed  to  prison.  He 
regained  his  liberty  after  the  9th  Thermidor,  but  did  not  again 
take  a  prominent  part  in  public  affairs,  and  died  in  1809. 
Carlyle  designates  him  "Inventive -stupidity  imbedded  in  health, 
courage,  and  good  nature." — J.  T. 

SANTORIO,SANTorii(SANCTORIUS),anemineiitphysic;an 
and  experimental  physiologist,  was  born  in  156 1 ,  at  Capo  d'lstria, 
on  the  gulf  of  Trieste.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Padua, 
and  afterwards  settled  in  practice  at  Venice.  In  1611  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  the  theory  of  medicine  at  Padua,  which 
professorship  he  held  for  thirteen  years.  Finding  at  the  end  of 
that  time  that  the  professorial  duties  interfered  with  his  atten- 
tion to  the  calls  of  practice,  he  resigned  the  appointment.  The 
university  marked  its  appreciation  of  his  services  by  accepting 
his  resignation,  but  at  the  same  time  continuing  his  salary.  He 
then  removed  to  Venice,  where  much  of  his  practice  lay.  He 
died  there  in  1636,  aged  seventy-five.  He  is  buried  in  the 
cloisters  of  the  Servites,  and  a  marble  statue  is  erected  to  his 
memory.  He  is  best  known  as  the  first  observer  who  made  any 
attempt  to  estimate  the  amount  and  importance  of  the  cutaneous 
perspiration.  He  experimented  on  himself  by  means  of  a  statical 
chair  which  he  contrived,  and  carefully  weighing  the  ingesta  and 
egesta,  referred  the  difference  to  excretion  from  the  skin.  His 
system,  founded  on  his  experiments,  had  at  the  time  considerable 
influence.  He  first  published  it  at  Venice  in  1614,  under  the 
title  of  "Ars  de  Statica  Medicina."  His  other  works,  comprising 
commentaries  on  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  Avicenna,  and  a  trea- 
tise on  lithotomy,  were  printed  together  in  4  vols.,  4to,  1660. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  ingenuity.  He  invented  an  instrument 
for  measuring  the  force  of  the  pulse,  and  several  surgical  instru- 
ments. He  was  also  the  first  to  test  the  heat  of  the  skin  in 
different  diseases  by  the  thermometer. —  F.  C.  W. 

SANZIO.     See  Raphael. 

SAPPHO,  the  famous  poetess,  was  born  in  Lesbos,  about  630 
B.C.  According  to  the  general  account  she  was  a  native  of 
Mitylene.  Very  little  is  known  of  her  life,  and  the  incidents 
related  by  the  ancient  writers  are  mostly  of  a  fabulous  nature. 


According  to  the  legend  she  was  attached  to  a  beautiful  youth 
named  Phaon,  and  as  he  did  not  return  her  affection,  she  threw 
herself  from  the  promontory  of  Leucas  into  the  sea.  A  pleas- 
ing paper  by  Addison,  embodying  this  tale,  may  be  found  in 
the  Spectator.  Sappho  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  her 
countryman  Alcreus,  and  shares  with  him  the  chief  distinction 
in  .Eolian  lyric  poetry.  She  established  a  school  of  poetry  in 
Lesbos,  and  many  ladies  among  her  pupils  obtained  great  literary 
distinction,  though  none  of  them  at  all  approached  Sappho  in 
genius.  Her  death  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  about  570  e.c. 
As  to  the  artistic  merit  of  her  compositions  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion.  Aristotle  ranks  her  with  Homer  and  Archilochus. 
Solon  prayed  that  he  might  not  see  death  until  he  had  com- 
mitted to  memory  one  of  her  finest  odes.  Plato  styled  her  the 
tenth  muse.  Her  moral  character  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
dispute  among  modern  scholars.  It  seems  probable  that  her  faults 
may  have  been  exaggerated  by  the  Athenian  comic  dramatists, 
with  whom  she  was  a  favourite  subject  for  burlesque  and  satire. 
This  traditional  view  of  her  character  was  preserved  and  even 
heightened  by  the  early  christian  writers.  Nevertheless,  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  extant  fragments  of  her  compositions 
must  convince  an  impartial  critic  that  the  almost  unanimous 
judgment  of  the  ancient  authorities  was  well  founded,  that  the 
poems  of  Sappho  were  licentious  and  immoral,  though  ranking 
in  the  very  highest  order  of  literary  excellence.  Her  works 
comprised  hymns  and  elegies,  but  seem  to  have  mainly  consisted 
of  amatory  lyrics.  From  her  frequent  use  of  what  is  termed 
the  Sapphic  metre,  it  was  called  after  her  name.  One  of  the 
best  editions  is  that  by  Neue,  Berlin,  1827.  The  best  accounts 
of  Sappho  will  be  found  in  Col.  Mure's  Introduction  to  Greek 
Literature,  vol.  hi.,  and  in  Muller's  Introduction  to  the  Litera- 
ture of  Ancient  Greece. — G. 

SARDANAPALUS,  commonly  said  to  have  been  the  last  king 
of  Assyria.  According  to  Ctesias  the  Assyrian  empire  lasted 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and  six  years.  The  first  king  was 
Ninus,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  wife  Semiramis,  whose  son 
Ninyas  was  followed  by  thirty  kings,  son  following  father  imme- 
.  All  were  luxurious,  effeminate,  and  slothful.  Sardana- 
palus,  the  last  of  the.  line,  was  wealthy  and  powerful.  He  is 
said  to  have  built  two  towns,  Anchiale  and  Tarsus,  in  one  day. 
Arbaces,  his  satrap  in  Media,  having  one  day  procured  admission 
to  his  master,  found  lam  occupied  in  so  unmanly  a  way  that 
he  was  indignant,  and  resolved  to  throw  off  his  allegiance.  A 
conspiracy  was  formed ;  and  Arbaces,  supported  by  Belesys,  a 
Babylonian  priest,  marched  at  the  head  of  an  army  against  Sar- 
danapalus,  who,  getting  together  his  army,  went  forth  and 
defeated  the  rebels  twice  or  thrice  ;  but  was  afterwards  obliged 
to  shut  himself  up  in  Nineveh.  Here  he  sustained  a  siege  for 
two  years,  though  deserted  by  all  the  provinces.  When  he  found 
further  resistance  hopeless  he  caused  a  pyre  to  be  raised,  on  which 
he  burnt  himself,  his  wives,  his  concubines,  and  his  treasures. 
Thus  Assyria  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Medes,  who  united  it 
to  their  own  country  under  one  and  the  same  rule.  The  time  of 
Sardanapalus1  downfall  is  uncertain.  Clinton  gives  GOG  B.c.  as 
the  end  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  The  narrative  of  Ctesias  is  re- 
peated by  Diodorus  Siculus,  whose  statements  are  followed  by- 
Justin  and  others.  The  whole  account,  however,  is  legendary  and 
fabulous.  Internal  improbabilities  demand  its  rejection  from  the 
page  of  authentic  history.  Ctesias,  on  whose  authority  it  rests, 
lived  long  after  the  events  he  recounts,  and  evidently  cither 
related  a  current  tradition,  or  collected  various  legends  into  one. 
The  character  of  Sardanapalus  alone  suffices  to  throw  discredit 
on  the  narrative.  A  man  sunk  in  effeminacy  for  years,  would 
scarcely  be  transformed  all  at  once  into  a  valiant  warrior  leading 
his  hosts  to  battle,  sustaining  a  two  years'  siege  against  veteran 
hosts,  and  committing  an  act  of  frantic  heroism  at  last.  K.  0. 
Miiller  thinks  that  Sardanapalus  was  identical  with  the  god 
Sandon  ;  and  Movers  takes  the  same  view.  It  is  enough  to  say, 
that  both  the  Old  Testament  and  Herodotus  are  irreconcilable 
with  the  narrative  of  Ctesias  respecting  the  termination  of  the 
Assyrian  empire. — S.  D. 

SARPI,  Pietro  or  Paolo,  the  historian  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  was  born  in  1552  in  Venice,  and  received  his  earliest 
education  in  a  school  for  the  young  Venetian  nobility,  which 
was  presided  over  by  his  maternal  uncle.  At  fourteen  he  be- 
came a  novice  in  the  order  of  the  Servites,  on  which  occasion 
he  exchanged  his  baptismal  name,  Pietro,  for  Paolo.  In  his 
twentieth  year  he  took  the  monastic  vows,  and  at  twenty-two 


received  orders  as  a  priest.  He  was  equally  distinguished  for 
intellectual  capacity  and  moral  strictness.  He  was  fond  of  soli- 
tude, spoke  little,  was  always  earnest,  and  up  to  his  thirtieth 
year  neither  drank  wine  nor  ate  flesh.  He  was  devoted  to 
1  science,  and  distinguished  himself  both  in  physical  and  meta- 
physeal studies.  In  physics  he  made  some  important  discoveries, 
and  in  mental  science  he  put  forth  a  theory  of  knowledge  bearing 
much  resemblance  to  Locke's.  He  was  also  an  able  divine,  and 
taught  theology  both  in  Mantua  and  Venice.  He  resided  for 
some  time  in  Milan,  soon  after  taking  orders,  where  Cardinal 
[  Borromeo  made  use  of  his  talents  and  attainments  in  introduc- 
!  ing  some  improvements  into  the  institutions  of  his  diocese. 
[  This  high  patronage,  however,  did  not  prevent  a  complaint  from 
being  lodged  against  him  in  the  office  of  the  Inquisition  at  Rome 
for  having  taught  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  could  not  be 
[  proved  from  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  The  complaint  was 
\  rejected,  but  the  incident  serves  to  reveal  how  early  his  views 
began  to  diverge  from  the  dogmatic  and  exegetic  traditions  of 
the  Roman  church.  Ere  long  he  was  made  a  doctor  in  theology, 
provincial  of  his  order  in  the  territory  of  Venice,  and  general 
procurator  of  the  same.  In  the  dispute  between  Venice  and 
Pope  Paul  V.  he  took  a  leading  part  on  the  side  of  Venetian 
patriotism,  having  been  nominated  a  member  of  the  Venetian 
state  council.  He  was  a  determined  antagonist  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  papacy.  He  held  that  the  power  of  princes  was 
independent  of  the  papal  power,  being  derived  immediately  from 
God ;  and  that  the  privileges  and  exemptions  of  the  clergy  were 
not  of  divine  right,  but  dependent  upon  the  will  of  secular  rulers. 
These  and  similar  principles  he  put  forward  in  several  publica- 
tions during  the  progress  of  the  dispute,  and  ably  defended  them 
against  the  attacks  both  of  Bellarmine  and  Baronius.  The  court 
of  Rome  was  highly  incensed  against  him,  and  on  the  30th  of 
October,  1G06,  he  was  summoned,  on  pain  of  excommunication, 
to  appear  before  the  Inquisition  to  answer  for  his  opinions.  But 
he  disobeyed  the  summons,  and  published  his  reasons  for  dis- 
obedience. In  1607  the  dispute  was  terminated  by  a  treaty  of 
compromise,  and  Sarpi's  safety  was  provided  for  in  the  treaty. 
But  he  remained  an  object  of  fanatical  hatred  at  Rome,  and  more 
than  one  attempt  was  made  upon  his  life.  Bellarmine  had  the 
magnanimity  to  put  him  on  his  guard  against  one  of  these 
attempts.  In  the  same  year  he  published  an  account  of  this 
remarkable  passage  in  the  Venetian  annals,  and  at  a  later 
period  he  gave  to  the  world  a  history  of  the  Inquisition.  But 
his  principal  work,  and  that  by  which  he  is  best  known,  is  his 
"History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,"  which  was  brought  out  in 
Geneva  in  1G19.  The  place  chosen  for  its  publication  indicated 
its  spirit,  and  it  is  no  marvel  that  it  was  honoured  with  a  place 
in  the  Index  Expurgatorius.  Sarpi  died  in  1G23.  His  collected 
works  appeared  in  Italy  in  a  first  edition  in  1722;  and  in  a 
second  and  more  complete  edition  in  17G3.  It  has  often  been 
surmised  that  he  was  a  protestant  in  disguise,  but  he  never 
attained  a  decided  conviction  of  the  dogmatic  errors  of  Rome,  and 
he  continued  to  read  mass  daily  to  the  end  of  his  life. — P.  L. 

SAKSI-TELD,  Patrick,  an  eminent  militaryofneerwho  fought 
for  King  James  at  the  Revolution.  He  was  descended  by  the 
father's  side  from  an  English  family  long  settled  in  Ireland,  but 
his  mother  was  of  noble  Irish  blood.  He  was  one  of  the  wealthiest 
Roman  catholics  in  Ireland,  and  was  firmly  attached  to  his  here- 
ditary faith.  He  long  held  a  commission  in  the  English  Life 
Guards,  served  for  some  time  on  the  continent,  and  fought  with 
distinguished  courage  against  Monmouth  at  the  battle  of  Sedge- 
moor,  in  which  he  was  severely  wounded.  He  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  James  after  the  Revolution,  and  was  not  only  adored  by 
his  own  countrymen  on  account  of  his  intrepidity,  frankness,  and 
good-nature,  combined  with  his  vast  stature  and  strength,  but, 
unlike  the  other  Irish  officers,  was  greatly  respected  by  the  Eng- 
lish. He  had,  Avaux  wrote,  "more  personal  influence  than  any 
man  in  Ireland,  and  was  indeed  a  gentleman  of  eminent  merit ; 
brave,  upright,  honourable,  careful  of  his  men  in  quarters,  and 
certain  to  be  always  found  at  their  head  on  the  day  of  battle" 
In  1G89  he  was  one  of  the  members  for  the  county  of  Dublin  in 
the  parliament  summoned  by  James.  At  the  battle  of  the  Boyne 
he  commanded  the  Irish  horse,  who  fought  with  conspicuous 
courage.  He  subsequently  dislodged  the  English  from  Sligo, 
and  effectually  secured  Galway  from  their  attacks.  It  was 
largely  owing  to  his  urgent  advice  that  the  jacobite  officers 
I  resolved  to  defend  Limerick;  and  the  brilliant  exploit  which  he 
j  performed  ia  surprising  and  destroying  William's  artillery,  con- 


tributed  materially  to  the  memorable  and  successful  resistance 
made  by  that  city.  The  extraordinary  devotion  entertained 
towards  Sarsfield  by  the  Irish  made  his  colleagues  jealous  of  him, 
:ind  unfortunately  for  themselves  they  slighted  his  advice,  and, 
in  opposition  to  his  remonstrances,  fought  the  battle  of  Aughnm 
(1691),  which  ruined  the  cause  of  James  in  Ireland.  After  the 
capitulation  of  Limerick  a  few  months  later,  he  sailed  for  France 
with  a  large  body  of  Irish  troops,  and  entered  the  service  of  Louis, 
by  whom  he  was  highly  esteemed.  He  distinguished  himself  at 
the  bloody  battle  of  Steinkirk  (July,  1G92),  and  was  mortally 
wounded  at  Landen  in  the  following  year. — J.  T. 

SABTO,  Andrea  del,  the  common  name  of  Andrea 
Vannucciii,  so  called  from  the  occupation  of  his  father,  a  tailor. 
Andrea  was  born  at  Florence  in  1488,  and  first  studied  under 
Piero  di  Cosimo ;  he  afterwards  became  an  imitator  of  Michel- 
angelo. In  1518  he  visited  France  on  the  invitation  of  Francis 
I.,  who  intrusted  him  with  some  money  to  purchase  works  of 
art  for  him.  Andrea  returned  to  Italy  in  1519,  but  there  squan- 
dered the  money,  and  was  ashamed  to  return  to  France.  He 
died  at  Florence  of  the  plague  in  1530,  aged  only  forty-two. 
His  chief  works  are  the  frescoes  of  the  Annunziata  at  Florence ; 
and  he  is  well  known  out  of  Italy  for  his  Holy  Families.  He 
was  altogether  one  of  the  best  of  the  cinquccento  painters,  and 
has  been  called  by  his  countrymen  Andrea  Senza  Errori  (Fault- 
less Andrew) ;  that  is,  with  reference  to  his  style  as  a  painter. — 
(Vasari,  Vite,  &c.)— E.  N.  W. 

SASSOFEEEATO,  the  name,  derived  from  his  birthplace,  by 
which  Giovanni  Battista  Salvi  is  commonly  known.  He 
was  born  at  Sassoferrato  in  1605,  and  died  at  Borne  in  1685. 
He  was  a  follower  of  the  Carracci,  and  is  distinguished  for  the 
elaborate  finish  of  his  pictures. — E.  N.  W. 

SAUMAISE,  Claude.     See  Salmasius. 

SAUMAEEZ  or  SAUSMAEEZ,  James,  Baron  de,  a  dis- 
tinguished naval  officer,  was  born  in  the  island  of  Guernsey  in 
1757,  and  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  of  Norman 
extraction,  which  had  long  held  an  influential  position  in  the 
Channel  islands.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  the  navy 
as  a  midshipman,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  for 
his  bravery  at  the  attack  on  Charle.-.ton  in  1775.  He  served  for 
several  years  in  America  under  Lord  Cornwallis.  On  his  return 
to  Europe  he  joined  the  squadron  under  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  and 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander  for  his  gallant  services 
in  the  battle  with  the  Dutch  off  the  Dogger  Bank,  5th  August, 
1781.  He  was  next  placed  under  Admiral  Kempenfeldt  on  the 
Jamaica  station.  He  exchanged  into  the  Russell,  a  ship  of  the 
line,  which  he  commanded  with  great  distinction  on  the  memor- 
able battle  of  the  12th  of  April,  1782.  After  spending  some 
years  in  retirement,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  war 
in  1703  Captain  Saumarez  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Crescent  frigate,  in  which  he  captured  off  Cherbourg  the 
French  frigate  La  Reunion,  with  heavier  metal  and  a  much  more 
numerous  crew,  an  exploit  for  which  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  In  1795  he  was  appointed  to  the  Orion  of  seventy- 
four  guns,  in  which  he  fought  under  Lord  Bridport  in  the  battle 
of  June  23.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  famous  engagement 
with  the  Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  in  1797,  and  on  the 
following  year  was  second  in  command  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile, 
in  which  he  was  wounded.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  England, 
Sir  James  was  appointed  a  colonel  of  marines,  and  received  the 
command  of  the  Caesar,  81  guns,  with  orders  to  watch  the 
French  fleet  in  Brest  during  the  winters  of  1799  and  1800 — 
a  service  which  he  performed  with  remarkable  vigilance  and 
efficiency.  In  1801  he  was  created  a  baronet,  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  small  squadron  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  at  Cadiz.  In  the  month  of  July  he  attacked  three 
French  ships  of  the  line  and  a  frigate,  lying  moored  in  the  bay 
of  Algesiras  under  the  protection  of  five  batteries.  But  one  of 
his  ships  took  the  ground  and  was  captured;  and  after  a  long 
and  sanguinary  engagement  Sir  James  was  obliged  to  repair  to 
Gibraltar  to  refit.  Six  days  later,  however,  he  attacked  a  French 
and  Spanish  fleet  of  ten  ships  of  the  line  and  four  frigates  which 
were  steering  for  Algesiras ;  and  though  his  force  was  only  one 
half  the  strength  of  theirs,  lie  gained  a  signal  victory,  the  enemy 
having  lost  three  ships  of  the  line  and  three  thousand  men.  For 
this  gallant  exploit,  which  Nelson  highly  eulogized,  he  was 
rewarded  with  the  order  of  the  bath,  the  freedom  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  the  thanks  of  parliament.     On  the  breaking  out  of 


the  war  with  Eussia,  Sir  James  was  intrusted  with  the  command 
of  the  Baltic  fleet,  and  displayed  great  diplomatic  talent  as  well 
as  professional  skill  in  that  important  post.  In  1821  he  was 
made  vice-admiral  of  Great  Britain,  and  struck  his  flag  for  the 
last  time  in  1827.  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  de 
Saumarez  in  1831,  and  died  in  1836. — {Memoirs  of  Admiral 
Lord  de  Saumarez,  by  Sir  John  Eoss,  2  vols.,  1838.) — J.  T. 

SAUNDEES,  Sir  Edmund,  the  chief-justice  of  the  king's 
bench  whom  Charles  II.  appointed  in  January,  1683,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  depriving  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London  of  their 
chartered  privileges,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Barnwood,  near 
Gloucester.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  him  till  he  was  found 
a  penniless  outcast  traversing  the  streets  of  London  and 
earning  scraps  of  food  by  nmning  errands  for  the  attorneys' 
clerks  in  Clement's  inn,  one  of  whom  good-naturedly  had  a 
board  fixed  at  a  window  on  the  top  of  a  staircase,  where  the 
ragged  boy  learned  to  write  and  engross,  and  to  become  in  pro- 
cess of  time  an  expert  entering-clerk.  His  quick  wit  and  the 
study  of  such  law  books  as  he  could  get,  made  him  ere  long  a 
very  shrewd  adviser  in  cases  of  law,  and  he  was  persuaded  to 
enter  himself  as  a  member  of  the  Middle  temple  in  1660.  He 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1664,  and  his  business  became  imme- 
diately very  large,  a  proof  of  which  exists  in  the  admirable 
Reports  of  the  Decisions  of  the  court  of  king's  bench  compiled  by 
him  from  1G66  to  1672.  They  contain  all  the  cases  of  import- 
ance during  that  period,  and  he  was  counsel  in  every  one  of 
them.  He  was  gross  and  dirty,  but  witty  and  good-natured — 
indifferent  to  politics  and  free  with  his  money.  Zeal  for  his 
client  and  his  cause  was  his  leading  characteristic  as  a  lawyer; 
and  the  suggestions  he  made  as  counsel  for  giving  the  king  (his 
client)  a  victory  over  the  city  and  over  the  whigs,  pleased  Charles 
so  much  that  he  knighted  Saunders,  and  not  long  afterwards 
very  unexpectedly  made  him  chief-justice.  These  honours  and 
the  dignified  life  they  demanded  did  not  agree  with  the  new 
judge,  who  had  been  on  the  bench  scarcely  six  months  when  he 
died  of  a  palsy,  June  19,  1683.  An  edition  of  his  Reports,  with 
notes  by  Justice  Patteson  and  Justice  Williams,  was  published  in 
1824.— (Campbell's  Lives.)— R.  H. 

SAUNDEBSON,  Nicholas,  a  blind  mathematician,  was  bom 
at  Thurlestone  in  Yorkshire  in  1682,  and  died  at  Cambridge  on 
the  19th  of  April,  1730.  In  the  first  year  of  his  life  he  lost  his 
eyesight  completely  by  small-pox ;  but  his  other  senses  after- 
wards acquired  extraordinary  acuteness.  He  was  educated  at 
the  school  of  Penistone  in  Yorkshire.  He  soon  distinguished 
himself  highly  in  different  branches  of  learning,  and  above  all, 
in  mathematics;  in  which  his  reputation  was  such,  that  having 
entered  Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  1707,  he  was  appointed 
Lucasian  professor  of  mathematics  in  1711.  He  was  the  friend 
of  Newton,  and  one  of  the  earliest  expounders  of  his  philosophy; 
and  was  noted  especially,  notwithstanding  his  blindness,  for  his 
.skill  in  explaining  the  principles  of  optics.  He  wrote  a  treatise 
on  algebra,  of  high  authority  in  its  day. — W.  J.  M.  E. 

SAUEIN,  Elias,  an  eminent  protestant  minister,  famous  for 
his  controversy  with  Jurieu,  born  at  Usseaux  on  the  borders  of 
Dauphinein  1639,  was  successively  pastor  at  Venterol,  Embrun, 
Delft,  and  Utrecht.    He  died  in  1703. 

SAUEIN,  Jacques,  the  most  celebrated  preacher  of  the 
French  protestants,  was  born  at  Nismes  on  6th  January,  1677, 
of  a  family  which  had  long  been  distinguished  in  civil  and 
military  life,  as  well  as  in  science.  His  father  was  an  eminent 
jurist,  and  escaped  with  three  young  sons  to  Geneva  in  1685,  in 
the  persecution  of  the  protestants  which  followed  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  At  Geneva  he  enjoyed  an  excellent 
education,  which,  however,  was  interrupted  by  the  war  of  the 
coalition  against  Louis  XIV.,  which  broke  out  in  1694  He 
joined  the  standard  of  Victor  Amadeus  III.,  duke  of  Savoy,  and 
served  as  a  volunteer  for  four  years,  against  the  cruel  persecutor 
of  his  family  and  fellow-protestants.  At  the  peace  of  Eyswick, 
he  returned  to  Geneva,  and  resumed  his  studies.  After  two 
years'  attendance  in  the  philosophical  faculty  he  commenced 
theology  in  1G99,  under  the  famous  professors  Tronchin,  Pictet, 
and  Alphonse  Turretin.  His  four  years  of  campaigning  had 
not  improved  his  character,  and  for  some  time  he  manifested 
a  spirit  of  levity  and  scepticism  which  broke  out  even  in  the 
public  theological  exercises.  But  a  solemn  warning  and  rebuke 
administered  to  him  in  public  by  one  of  his  professors  proved 
the  turning  point  of  his  religious  life,  and  from  that  day  forward 
he  became  a  new  man.    As  soon  as  he  entered  the  pulpit  he  gave 


proof  of  distinguished  powers  as  a  preacher.  AVliile  lie  was  still 
a  student  bis  fame  spread  in  the  city,  and  the  crowd  that  pressed 
to  hear  one  of  his  earliest  sermons  was  so  great,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  preach  it  in  the  pulpit  of  the  cathedral.  In  1700 
be  was  ordained,  and  accepted  the  charge  of  a  French  congre- 
gation in  London,  where  he  laboured  with  great  success  for  four 
years.  His  sojourn  in  England  was  of  great  advantage  to  him. 
He  was  a  frequent  bearer  of  Tillotson,  who  was  esteemed  the 
greatest  English  preacher  of  the  age.  In  1705  he  made  a  journey 
to  Holland,  where  thousands  of  the  French  refugees  bad  found 
a  new  home,  and  his  preaching  made  so  deep  an  impression  upon 
his  countrymen  that  be  was  earnestly  solicited  to  settle  at  the 
Hague.  As  the  climate  of  England  had  not  suited  him,  he  was 
all  the  more  willing  to  accept  this  invitation,  and  at  the  Hague 
he  spent  the  whole  remainder  of  his  life.  For  twenty-five  years 
his  fame  and  usefulness  as  a  preacher  continued  steadily  to 
increase.  He  ofliciated  in  one  of  the  largest  churches  of  the 
city,  which  was  always  filled  to  overflowing.  The  testimony  of 
contemporaries  to  the  power  and  beauty  of  his  discourses,  is 
unanimous.  He  went  by  the  name  of  "the  great  Saurin,"  "the 
famous  Saurin,"  "  the  protcstant  Chrysostom."  His  preaching 
was  equally  popular  with  all  ranks,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.  His  personal  figure  wa;  imposing;  be  had  a  fine  har- 
monious voice,  and  he  was  equally  admired  for  the  purity  of  his 
language,  the  force  of  his  logic,  and  the  elevation  of  his  thoughts. 
But  these  advantages  alone  would  not  have  secured  for  him  the 
admiration  of  the  wisest  of  bis  contemporaries,  bad  they  not 
been  accompanied  with  solid  excellence  in  the  substance  and 
religious  spirit  of  bis  discourse.  His  sermons  were  rich  in 
christian  truth,  and  enforced  it  in  a  tone  of  deep  and  impressive 
earnestness.  When  Abbadie  beard  him  for  the  first  time,  he 
exclaimed,  l-Is  it  a  man  I  bear,  or  an  angel?"  It  was  long 
before  Clericus  could  be  induced  to  go  to  hear  him,  and  when  at 
length  he  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  a  friend,  he  resolved  to 
criticise  severely.  But  he  soon  forgot  bis  resolution ;  he  was 
moved  and  shaken  to  his  inmost  soul,  and  confessed  himself 
fairly  overcome  by  the  preacher's  power.  After  his  celebrated 
sermon  on  almsgiving  (L'aumone'),  preached  in  behalf  of  the 
poor  protestant  refugees,  not  only  a  shower  of  money,  but  gold 
ornaments,  jewels,  rings,  everything  in  short  that  came  to  hand, 
were  poured  into  the  collection  boxes.  The  care  of  his  suffering 
fellow-countrymen  was  an  object  that  always  lay  very  near  his 
heart.  He  was  also  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  evangelical 
missionary  zeal.  He  drew  up  the  plan  of  a  foreign  missionary 
society  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen, 
especially  in  the  Dutch  colonial  possessions,  and  he  published  his 
thoughts  upon  it  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Abrege  de  la  Theologie 
et  de  la  morale  Chretienne,"  in  1722.  In  1725-27  he  published 
a  series  of  letters  entitled  "L'etat  du  Christianisme  en  France;" 
and  in  1720-28  appeared  two  folio  volumes  of  "  Discours  his- 
toriqucs,  critiques,  theologiques  et  moraux  sur  les  evenemens  les 
plus  memorables  du  Vieux  et  du  Nouveau  Testament,"  which 
were  translated  immediately  into  German  and  English.  But  his 
chefiV  ceuvre  was  his  "  Sermons,"  five  volumes  of  which,  con- 
taining his  best  sermons,  were  published  by  himself,  1707-25, 
and  other  seven  volumes  were  brought  out  posthumously  by  his 
son.  The  whole  collection  has  been  several  times  reprinted,  the 
last  edition  so  lately  as  1829-35,  and  has  been  translated  into 
several  languages.     Saurin  died  at  the  Hague  in  1730. — P.  L. 

SAURIN,  JosErn,  a  French  mathematician,  was  bom  at 
Courtaison  in  the  principality  of  Orange,  in  1655  or  1659, 
according  to  different  authorities,  and  died  in  Paris  on  the  29th 
of  December,  1737.  He  was  the  son  of  a  protestant  pastor, 
and  at  first  followed  the  same  profession.  Having  become 
obnoxious  to  the  French  government  through  his  zeal  for  free- 
dom of  conscience,  he  fled  about  1683  to  Geneva,  whence  he 
afterwards  went  to  Berne,  and  in  1690  be  returned  to  France, 
and  joined  the  Roman  catholic  church.  Through  the  influence 
of  Bossuet,  he  obtained  a  small  pension  from  Louis  XIV.  He 
was  a  strong  advocate  of  the  Cartesian  vortices ;  but  attained 
some  reputation  by  defending  the  differential  calculus  against 
some  ill-founded  attacks. — His  son,  Beuxaud  Joseph,  born  at 
Paris  in  1706,  obtained  distinction  as  a  dramatic  poet.  He 
numbered  among  his  friends  Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  and  Helve- 
tius.  His  masterpiece  is  the  tragedy  of  "  Spartacus."  His 
works  were  collected  at  Paris  in  1783.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  Academy  in  1761,  and  died  in  1781.— W.  J.  31.  R. 
SAUSMARE Z.     S?c  S.um.amez. 
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SAUSSURE,  Horace  Benedict  de,  a  celebrated  Swiss 
naturalist,  was  born  at  Geneva  on  the  17th  February,  1740,  and 
died  on  23rd  January,  1799,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
His  father  was  a  farmer  at  Correehcs,  near  Geneva.  Natural 
history  became  the  favourite  study  of  Saussure,  and  be  prosectited 
bis  botanical  studies  with  earnestness,  being  stimulated  by  the 
advice  and  example  of  his  uncle,  Charles  Bonnet.  He  studied 
at  the  college  of  Geneva,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  was 
appointed  to  the  professorship  of  philosophy.  He  continued  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  this  office  for  twenty-five  years.  In 
speaking  of  the  events  of  his  life  he  says,  "  I  had  a  decided 
passion  for  mountains  from  my  infancy.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
I  had  been  several  times  over  the  mountains  near  Geneva.  I 
felt  an  intense  desire  to  visit  the  High  Alps.  In  1760-61  I 
visited  the  glacier  of  Chamouni,  which  was  at  that  time  little 
frequented,  and  considered  dangerous."  Year  after  year  he 
made  alpine  excursions,  and  he  traversed  the  entire  chain  of  the 
Alps  fourteen  times  by  eight  different  routes.  He  also  made 
sixteen  other  excursions  to  the  central  parts  of  the  mountain 
mass.  He  visited  the  Jura,  the  Vosges,  the  mountains  of  Switz- 
erland, and  of  part  of  Germany;  those  of  England,  Italy,  Sicily; 
the  volcanoes  of  Auvergne,  the  mountains  of  Dauphiny  and 
Burgundy.  "  All  these  journeys,"  he  says,  "  I  have  made  with 
the  mineralogist's  hammer  in  my  hand,  and  with  no  other  aim 
than  the  study  of  natural  phenomena."  He  always  made  notes 
on  the  spot,  and  wherever  it  was  practicable  wrote  out  his  ob- 
servations in  full,  within  twenty-four  hours.  These  journeys 
extended  from  1758  to  1779.  In  1787  he  reached  the  summit 
of  Mont  Blanc.  In  1788  he  ascended  the  Col  de  Geant,  and 
in  1789  he  stood  on  the  summit  of  Monte  Rosa.  In  1786  he 
resigned  his  professorship  at  Geneva,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis 
pupil,  Pictet.  He  was  afterwards  a  member  of  the  council  of 
Two  Hundred,  and  in  1798  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  nation,! 
assembly.  During  the  French  revolution  he  lost  all  his  pro- 
perty. His  health  began  to  suffer.  An  organic  disease  began 
to  show  itself  in  the  heart,  probably  owing  to  his  exertions  in 
alpine  travelling,  and  he  was  affected  with  palsy  and  convulsions, 
which  cut  him  off  at  an  early  age.  He  did  much  to  promote 
the  cause  of  natural  history,  more  especially  geology ;  and  he 
founded  in  bis  native  town  a  society  for  the  advancement  of 
arts.  He  was  a  Neptunian  in  geology.  He  invented  some  useful 
instruments,  more  especially  a  hygrometer,  electrometer,  and  a 
thermometer  for  ascertaining  the  temperature  of  water  at  all 
depths.  Among  his  publications  the  following  may  be  noticed 
— "Observations  sur  l'ecorce  des  feuilles  et  des  pctales;"  "Voyage 
dans  les  Alpes  preceded  d'un  essai  sur  l'histoire  naturelle  des 
environs  de  Geneve;"  besides  numerous  papers  in  the  Journal  de 
Physique  and  the  Journal  de  Geneve,  &c. — J.  H.  B. 

SAUVEUR,  Joseph,  a  distinguished  French  mathematician 
and  physicist,  was  born  at  La  Fleche  on  the  24th  of  March, 
1653,  and  died  in  Paris  on  the  9th  of  July,  1716.  He  wr.i 
educated  at  the  Jesuit  college  of  his  native  place,  and  showed  a 
talent  for  mathematics  and  mechanics.  In  1670  he  travelled 
on  foot  to  Paris,  and  established  himself  as  a  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics. In  this  pursuit  he  had  much  success ;  one  of  his  pupils 
was  the  famous  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy.  Having  been  per- 
suaded by  the  prince  of  Conde  to  write  a  treatise  on  fortification, 
he  went  to  the  siege  of  Mons  in  1C91  in  order  to  study  military 
engineering,  and  distinguished  himself  by  the  coolness  with  which 
he  ventured  under  fire  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  knowledge  of 
the  operations  of  the  siege.  In  1686  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  mathematics  at  the  College  royal,  and  in  1696,  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Notwithstanding  an  imperfect  sense 
of  hearing,  and  a  very  bad  ear  for  music,  he  accomplished  a 
most  laborious  and  accurate  investigation  of  the  laws  of  music:  1 
sounds;  and  in  particular,  by  employing  the  method  of  "beats," 
he  was  the  first  to  ascertain  the  absolute  frequency  of  the  vibra- 
tions producing  musical  tones,  their  comparative  frequency  alone 
having  been  previously  known. — W.  J.  M.  R. 

SAVAGE,  Richard,  whose  poems  arc  allowed  a  place  in 
the  collections,  is  perhaps  less  remembered  as  an  author  than  by 
bis  romantic  story,  and  the  friendship  of  Samuel  Johnson,  who 
has  made  him  "the  subject  of  a  very  impressive  biography. 
According  to  his  account  of  himself — one  which  the  world  long 
believed  to  be  true — he  was  the  illegitimate  child  of  Ann.  countess 
of  Macclesfield,  by  Earl  Rivers.  If  so,  he  was  born  in  Fox 
Court,  Grey's  Inn  Lane,  London,  on  the  16th  of  January,  1697. 
His  own  story  was,  that  from  the  time  of  his  birth  he  was 
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treated  by  his  mother  with  singular  cruelty ;  that  he  was  given 
by  her  to  a  poor  woman  to  be  brought  up  as  the  child  cf  another  ; 
that  only  through  the  kindness  of  Lady  Macclesfield's  mother 
did  he  obtain  some  scanty  education  at  the  grammar-school  of 
St.  Alban's;  that  his  mother  endeavoured  to  have  him  kid- 
napped and  sent  to  the  American  plantations;  that  failing  in 
this  she  apprenticed  him  to  a  shoemaker  in  Hulborn  ;  and  that 
on  the  death  of  his  nurse,  he  found  among  her  effects  letters 
which  at  last  revealed  to  him  the  secret  of  his  parentage. 
Through  this  story  he  became  the  object  of  general  interest  and 
pity ;  and  with  it  he  pursued  and  dunned  his  alleged  mother, 
Lady  Macclesfield,  or  Mrs.  Brett,  as  she  came  to  be  called,  for 
after  her  divorce  from  Lord  Macclesfield  she  married  a  Colonel 
Brett.  Boswell,  in  his  Life  of  Johnson,  published  a  statement 
by  a  gentleman  connected  with  Mrs.  Brett's  family,  which 
clearly  indicated  some  errors,  inconsistencies,  and  improbabilities 
in  Savage's  narrative;  and  Boswell  himself  avows  that  he  is 
uncertain  whether  Savage  was  an  impostor  or  not.  The  results 
of  the  most  recent  and  very  searching  inquiries  into  the  early 
biography  of  Savage  are  to  be  found  in  a  series  of  papers  con- 
tributed to  Xoles  and  Queries,  in  November  and  December, 
1S58.  From  these  it  appears  very  probable  that  the  illegitimate 
son  of  Lord  Rivers  and  Lady  Macclesfield,  born  at  the  time  and 
place  already  mentioned,  and  baptized  as  Richard  Smith,  really 
died  in  childhood,  and  that  Savage  was  an  impostor  who  traded 
on  the  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Brett's  early  and  indisputable  guilt. 
Savage's  first  undoubted  appearance  in  life  was  as  the  author 
of  "The  Convocation,  or  a  Battle  of  Pamphlets,  a  Poem,"  pub- 
lished in  1717,  during  the  Bangorian  controversy,  and  which 
was  an  attack  on  Hoadley.  He  then  tried  writing  for  the  stage. 
His  second  play,  acted  in  1718,  "Love  in  a  Veil,"  was  published, 
and  now  for  the  first  time  he  dubbed  himself  in  print  "son  of 
the  late  Earl  Rivers."  The  story  of  his  alleged  wrongs  was 
first  given  to  the  world  in  1719,  in  the  "Poetical  Register,  or 
Lives  of  the  Poets,"  published  by  Curll,  and  in  all  likelihood  the 
narrative  was  furnished  by  Savage  himself.  Meanwhile  his 
play  had  procured  him  the  patronage  of  Steele,  with  whom, 
however,  he  quarreled,  and  for  a  time  he  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  dependent  on  the  bounty  cf  Mrs.  Gldfield  the  actress. 
In  1723  he  attempted  the  stage  as  an  actor,  playing,  not  suc- 
cessfully, the  part  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  in  his  own  tragedy 
of  that  name.  When  he  wrote  it  he  is  said  to  have  wanted  a 
home  of  any  kind ,  and  after  composing  a  passage  in  his  mind 
he  would  step  into  a  shop  and  beg  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper  on 
which  to  jot  it  down.  The  play  itself  attracted  new  attention  to 
its  thriftless,  dissolute,  and  turbulent  author.  Still  more  was 
bestowed  on  him  when  in  1727  he  killed  a  man  in  a  tavern 
brawl,  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  condemned  to  death. 
It  was  during  his  imprisonment  that  was  published  a  "  Short 
account "  of  his  life,  which  produced  a  great  sensation.  Persons 
of  influence  interceded  for  him  with  Queen  Caroline,  and  he  was 
pardoned.  In  1728  appeared  his  spirited  poem,  "The  Bastard,"' 
containing  the  often-quoted  reference  to  the  "tenth  transmitter 
of  a  foolish  face,"  and  vehemently  assailing  Mrs.  Brett.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  Mrs.  Brett's  nephew,  Lord  Tyrconnel,  took 
Savage  into  his  house  and  allowed  him  a  pension  of  £200  a 
year — almost  the  only  fact  in  Savage's  biography  which  tells  in 
favour  of  the  truth  of  his  story.  But  possibly,  on  the  other 
hand,  Lord  Tyrconnel  may  have  adopted  this  course  merely  to 
put  an  end  to  Savage's  fierce  attacks  upon  his  relative.  During 
this  the  only  sunny  period  of  his  life,  he  produced  and  dedicated 
to  Lord  Tyrconnel  the  best  of  his  poems,  "  The  Wanderer,"  1729. 
It  was  praised  by  Pope  (whom  Savage  stooped  to  aid  with 
anecdotes  of  Grub  Street  for  the  Dunciad),  and  has_been  called 
"  beautiful"  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Savage's  felicity  did  not  last 
long.  He  quarreled  with  Lord  Tyrconnel,  and  was  ^nce  more 
literally  on  the  streets.  "On  a  bulk,"  says  Johnson,  "in  a 
cellar  or  in  a  glass-house  among  thieves  and  beggars,  was  to  be 
found  the  author  of  'The  Wanderer;'  the  man  of  exalted  senti- 
ments, extensive  views,  and  curious  observations ;  the  man  whose 
remarks  on  life  might  have  assisted  the  statesman,  whose  ideas 
of  virtue  might  have  enlightened  the  moralist,  whose  eloquence 
might  have  influenced  senators,  and  whose  delicacy  might  have 
polished  courts."  Some  little  alleviation  of  his  lot"  was°afforded 
by  Queen  Caroline,  who  bestowed  a  pension  of  £50  a  year  on 
her  "volunteer  laureate,"  as  Savage  styled  himself.  It  ceased 
v.  ith  the  queen's  death  in  1707,  and  Savage  was  utterly  destitute. 
His  friends,  foremost  among  them  Pope,  subscribed  to  allow  him 


£50  a  year,  if  he  removed  from  London  and  its  temptations, 
and  Wales  was  fixed  on  as  his  residence.  He  left  London  in 
July,  1739,  but  did  not  reach  Swansea  till  1742.  He  remained 
there  a  year;  and  having  by  that  time  quarreled  with  most  of 
his  subscribers,  he  resolved  to  return  to  London,  with  a  tragedy 
which  he  had  completed.  In  returning,  as  in  going,  he  visited 
Bristol.  First  caressed  and  then  neglected  there,  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  a  small  debt,  and  died  in  a  Bristol  gaol  on  the  1st 
of  August,  1743.  His  biography  by  Johnson,  who  loved  him 
and  believed  his  story,  appeared  in  the  following  year.  A  col- 
lective edition  of  his  works  was  published  in  1775. — F.  E. 

SAVARY,  Anne  Jean-Marie  Rene,  Lieutenant-general, 
duke  of  Rovigo,  knight  of  the  legion  of  honour,  was  born  in 
the  village  of  Marc  in  Champagne.  In  1790  he  was  appointed 
lieutenant  in  the  royal  regiment  of  Normandy.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Revolution,  he  sided  with  the  republicans,  and  in 
1794  was  promoted  on  the  staff  of  General  Morcau,  at  that  time 
commanding  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  At  the  battle  of  Friedberg 
his  gallantry  on  the  right  wing  contributed  mainly  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  day.  He  accompanied  General  Desaix  to  Egypt,  and 
returned  with  him  to  take  part  in  the  Italian  campaign  which 
ended  in  the  victory  of  Marengo.  Soon  after  this  event,  Colonel 
Savary  was  placed  in  command  of  a  select  regiment  of  gen- 
darmes destined  to  be  the  body  guard  of  the  first  consul.  In 
1805  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division,  partly  on 
account  of  his  services  in  Belgium,  and  in  the  west  of  France  at 
the  period  of  the  conspiracy  of  Georges  Cadoudal  and  Pichegru. 
He  was  with  Bonaparte  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  being  em- 
ployed by  him  as  a  negotiator  both  before  and  after  the  battle. 
He  accompanied  the  emperor  in  the  Prussian  campaign  of  1806, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  the  taking  of  Hamelin  and  Wein- 
burg,  and  forcing  a  corps  of  the  enemy  under  the  command  of 
General  Urdom  to  capitulate.  In  1807,  by  orders  of  the  emperor, 
he  assumed  the  command  of  the  5th  corps  d'armee,  with  direc- 
tions to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Austrian  forces  assembled 
on  the  Bug,  and  to  prevent  their  junction  with  the  Russians. 
The  result  of  Bonaparte's  plans  was  the  battle  of  Eylau,  which, 
although  a  victory  for  the  French,  would  have  profited  them 
little  but  for  the  battle  of  Ostrolenka,  which  the  division  under 
the  command  of  Savary  gained  on  the  16th  of  February,  1807. 
This  success  established  the  reputation  of  Savary.  He,  however, 
soon  after  gave  up  his  command  in  order  to  assume  that  of  a 
brigade  of  the  imperial  guard,  with  whom  he  was  present  at  the 
battles  of  Heilsberg  and  Friedland.  He  was  now  created  Duke 
of  Rovigo,  and  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  8th  of  July,  1807,  was 
sent  into  Russia  as  charge;  d'affaires.  His  mission  extended  over 
eight  months,  when  he  was  replaced  by  the  duke  of  Vicenza,  and 
sent  into  Spain,  where  French  interests  were  seriously  jeopardized. 
He  returned  to  France  again  on  the  breaking  out  of  war  with 
Austria  in  1S09,  and  was  present  with  the  emperor  in  the  cam- 
paign of  that  year.  On  the  13th  June,  1810,  theduke  of  Rovigo 
was  appointed  minister  of  police,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
severe  measures  which  were  put  in  force  for  the  suppression  of 
the  conspiracy  of  Mallet.  After  the  defeat  of  Waterloo  the  duke 
accompanied  the  emperor  on  his  flight  from  Paris,  and  even  went 
with  him  on  board  the  Belkrqphon.  He  was,  however,  made 
prisoner,  and  incarcerated  for  seven  months  at  Malta.  Having 
succeeded  in  effecting  an  escape  from  the  island,  he  retired  to 
Smyrna,  where  he  heard  that  in  his  absence  he  had  been  tried 
and  condemned  to  death  by  a  council  of  war  held  at  Paris. 
From  Smyrna  he  proceeded  to  Austria,  and  eventually  sought 
refuge  in  England,  where  he  arrived  in  June,  1819.  Having 
obtained  a  revision  of  the  sentence  recorded  against  him  by  the 
council  of  war  alluded  to,  and  a  restitution  of  the  honours  con- 
ferred on  him  under  the  Empire,  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he 
died  on  2nd  June,  1837,  of  a  cancer  of  the  tongue. — W.  J.  P. 

SAVERY,  Thomas,  one  of  the  early  improvers  of  the  steam- 
engine,  lived  during  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  a  mining  engineer  in  Corn- 
wall, and  according  to  the  custom  of  that  district,  was  designated 
as  "captain."  In  1096  he  took  a  patent  for  propelling  vessels 
by  means  of  paddle-wheels  driven  by  hand  labour.  In  1698  he 
patented  a  steam-engine  for  raising  water,  in  which  the  pre- 
viously known  principle  of  forcing  water  up  to  a  height  by  the 
direct  pressure  of  steam  on  its  surface  was  combined  with  that 
of  raising  water  from  a  certain  depth,  by  means  of  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  driving  the  water  into  a  partial  vacuum  produced 
by  the  condensation  of  the  steam.     He  published  a  description 


of  this  engine  in  1702,  in  a  book  called  the  "Miner's  Friend," 
and  it  was  soon  extensively  used  for  draining  mines.  In  1705 
he  became  a  joint  patentee  with  Newcomen  and  Cawley  in  the 
atmospheric  pumping  steam-engine,  which  superseded  his  own 
engine,  and  was  in  its  turn  superseded  by  the  engine  of  Watt 
(See  Newcomen.) — R. 

SAVIGNY,  Friedrich  Karl  von,  an  eminent  Germanjurist, 
was  born  at  Frankfort-  on-the-Maine  in  1779.  After  completing 
his  education  he  became  lecturer,  and  soon  after  professor  extra- 
ordinary at  Marburg,  where  in  1803  he  published  his  celebrated 
work, "  Recht  des  Besitzes,"  which  has  since  gone  through  numer- 
ous editions.  The  chief  subject  of  his  studies,  however,  was  the 
history  of  Roman  law,  and  he  undertook  extensive  travels  in  Ger- 
many and  France  in  order  to  ransack  the  principal  libraries.  In 
1808  he  was  appointed  professor  of  law  at  Landshut,  and  in  1810 
was  called  to  a  chair  in  the  newly-founded  university  of  Berlin. 
Here  he  not  only  excelled  as  a  most  efficient  and  popular  teacher, 
but  was  gradually  raised  to  the  highest  offices  of  trust  and  honour. 
In  1812  he  was  nominated  minister  of  justice,  and  was  expressly 
commissioned  to  superintend  the  reform  of  the  law.  He  had, 
however,  adopted  the  belief  that  circumstances  of  the  period 
were  in  the  last  degree  unfavourable  to  legal  reform.  His  views 
were  partly  seconded  by  his  pupils,  for  whom  as  well  as  for 
himself  he  accepted  the  designation  of  the  historic  school.  In 
his  famous  work,  "  Vom  Beruf  unserer  Zeit  fiir  Gesetzgebung 
und  Rechtswissenschaft,"  he  hud  unfortunately  opposed  those 
jurisconsults,  who  like  Thibaut,  Schmid,  and  others,  had,  in  the 
political  reconstruction  of  Germany,  demanded  a  general  code 
for  the  whole  confederacy.  According  to  him,  there  existed 
neither  a  want  of  such  a  general  code,  nor  were  the  codes  of 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  France  fit  for  general  acceptance.  He 
would  not  even  allow  the  German  language  in  its  present  state 
to  be  a  proper  instrument  for  the  legislator.  The  two  greatest 
works  of  Savigny  are  his — "  History  of  Roman  Law  during  the 
Middle  Ages,"  G  vols.,  Heidelberg,  1815-31 ;  and  his  "  System 
of  the  Present  Roman  Law,"  8  vols.,  Berlin,  1840-49.  To  the 
latter  work,  his  "Law  of  Obligations,"  2  vols.,  serves  as  a  kind  of 
continuation.  The  revolution  of  184S  induced  Savigny  to  retire 
from  all  offices,  and  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  literary 
labours.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age  at  Dresden,  October  25, 
18G1.— (See  Life  by  Rudorft",  Berlin,  18G2.)— K.  E. 

SAVILE,  George,  Marquis  of  Halifax.     See  Halifax. 

SAVILE,  Sir  Henry,  an  eminent  scholar  and  patron  of 
learning,  was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Bradley,  Yorkshire,  30th 
November,  1549.  He  entered  Merton  college,  Oxford,  in  1561, 
taking  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1570.  He  served  as  proctor  for 
two  years,  and  read  voluntary  lectures  on  Euclid,  Ptolemrcus, 
and  other  ancient  mathematical  writers.  In  157S  he  made  a 
tour  on  the  continent,  that  lie  might  perfect  himself  in  various 
spheres  of  mental  culture  ;  and  on  his  return  he  was  appointed 
tutor  in  Greek  and  mathematics  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1585 
he  was  chosen  warden  of  Merton  college,  and  he  held  the  office 
for  the  long  period  of  thirty-six  years.  In  159G  he  became 
provost  of  Eton,  and  on  the  accession  of  James  I.  he  was 
knighted.  Other  honours  and  preferments  from  royal  patronage 
he  refused,  and  the  loss  of  an  only  son  made  him  quite  unsolici- 
tous  of  promotion.  He  devoted  himself  and  his  fortune  to  the 
advancement  of  learning,  and  in  1619  founded  two  new  pro- 
fessorships at  Oxford — one  of  geometry  and  another  of  astronomy. 
Sir  Henry  Savile  died  on  the  19th  of  February,  1G22.  He 
bequeathed  his  library  to  Oxford,  and  gave  it  many  other  bene- 
factions. His  favourite  studies  were  mathematics  and  Greek. 
In  1613  was  issued  his  famous  edition  of  "  Chrysostom,"  in 
8  vols.,  folio,  on  which  he  had  spent  no  less  than  £8000  in 
securing  collations  of  the  best  MSS.,  and  other  literary  prepara- 
tions; in  1G20  his  "Pradectiones  tredceim  in  Elementa  Euclidis." 
He  also  published  "Commentarii  de  militia  Eomana;"  "  Rerum 
Anglicarum  post  Bedam  Scriptores,"  together  with  some  transla- 
tions from  Tacitus.  He  also  edited  Bradwardine  De  Causa  Dei. 
Immortal  honour  belongs  to  Sir  Eenry  Savile  as  a  munificent 
promoter  of  classical  and  patristic  literature. — J.  E. 

SAVONAROLA,  Girolamo,  a  distinguished  monk,  "  a  re- 
former before  the  Reformation,"  as  he  has  been  not  inaptly 
designated,  was  born  at  Ferrara  on  the  1st  of  September,  1452. 
He  was  descended  from  a  family  of  noble  extraction,  originally 
resident  in  Madrid.  His  father,  who  destined  him  for  the  medi- 
cal profession,  gave  him  every  educational  advantage,  and  the 
son  indicated  at  an  early  age  that  acuteness  of  intellect  and  force 


cf  character  for  which  he  was  afterwards  celebrated.  At  the 
same  time  his  tastes  and  tendencies  even  from  childhood  were 
strongly  devotional ;  and  as  if  prophetical  of  his  after  career,  in 
one  of  his  poems  written  by  him  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  described 
very  graphically,  and  no  less  severely  censured,  the  corruptions 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  When  the  time  came  for  him  to  decide 
upon  a  profession,  he  felt  an  insufferable  aversion  to  his  father's 
choice,  and  an  equally  powerful  predilection  for  the  monastic  life. 
In  consequence,  when  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  secretly 
quitted  his  home  and  joined  himself  to  a  Dominican  fraternity  at 
Bologna.  Here  he  expected  to  find  not  only  seclusion  from  the 
world,  but  a  state  of  angelic  purity.  Bitter,  therefore,  was  his 
disappointment  on  discovering  that  selfishness,  sensuality,  and 
ambition  were  rife  within  conventual  walls.  At  length  he  found 
his  solace  in  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  at  the  same  time 
deriving  much  satisfaction  from  the  works  of  Aquinas.  At  a 
subsequent  period,  urged  by  his  superiors  as  well  as  prompted  by 
inclination,  he  determined  to  make  proof  of  his  powers  as  a 
preacher.  His  first  essays  were  anything  but  encouraging.  Owing 
to  awkardness  of  address  and  natural  imperfection  of  articulation 
he  failed  signally,  after  reiterated  trials  returning  to  Bologna 
humbled  and  disheartened.  He  did  not,  however,  abandon  his 
purpose,  but,  like  Demosthenes  of  old,  he  successfully  grappled 
with  his  impediments;  so  successfully  that  when  at  the  end  of  a 
twelvemonth  he  was  appointed  to  preach  at  Brescia,  hardly  a  trace 
of  them  remained.  On  that  occasion,  as  well  as  on  subsequent 
occasions,  he  electrified  his  audience  by  the  scorching  denuncia- 
tions which  he  launched  forth  against  the  abuses  and  atrocities, 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil,  which  abounded.  During  the  fol- 
lowing few  years,  whilst  preaching  occasionally,  he  was  chiefly 
absorbed  in  qualifying  himself  more  completely  for  his  ministry; 
but  in  the  year  1487,  preaching  at  a  provincial  chapter  of  the 
Dominicans  in  Reggio,  he  was  heard  by  the  distinguished  Gio- 
vanni Pico,  prince  of  Mirandola,  who  was  so  captivated  by  his 
eloquence  that  he  wrote  in  praise  of  him  to  the  illustrious  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici,  who  in  consequence  invited  Savonarola  to  take  up 
his  abode  in  Florence.  This  after  the  lapse  of  two  years  he  did, 
and  then  his  grand  career  of  influence  and  usefulness  commenced. 
He  united  himself  to  the  great  Dominican  convent  of  San  Marco, 
and  here,  in  the  garden  of  the  establishment,  he  preached  to 
vast  and  accumulating  multitudes.  On  the  death  of  the  prior 
in  1491,  to  such  a  degree  of  power  and  esteem  had  he  attained 
that  he  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  dignity,  a  post  of  no  small 
honour  and  emolument.  More  zealous  than  ever  in  his  vocation 
as  a  preacher,  the  large  church  of  San  Marco,  and  ultimately 
the  spacious  cathedral  itself,  proved  insufficient  to  contain  the 
vast  concourse  who  flocked  from  all  the  city  and  neighbourhood 
to  hear  his  glowing  addresses.  Nor  did  the  impressions  made 
on  the  minds  of  his  hearers  evaporate  in  transient  excitement. 
The  duties  of  religion  were  more  earnestly  attended  to  than  before, 
and  striking  reformations  in  life  and  manners  took  place.  Mean- 
time, the  simplicity,  self-denial,  benevolence,  and  independence 
of  his  character  gave  point  and  power  to  his  ministrations.  So 
great  was  the  influence  he  thus  attained,  that  Lorenzo  de'  Medici 
himself  not  only  admired  his  oratory,  but  sought  to  conciliate  his 
support.  He  found  the  disinterested  monk,  however,  too  free 
from  covetousness  to  be  bribed  by  wealth,  and  too  devoid  of  ambi- 
tion to  be  captivated  by  favour.  Neither  was  he  able  to  induce 
him  by  the  suggestions  of  worldly  caution  to  adopt  a  less  unspar- 
ing style  in  lashing  the  abuses  of  the  clerical  order  and  the  vices 
of  the  court  of  Rome.  Yet,  to  the  honour  of  Lorenzo  be  it  said, 
he  continued  to  treat  the  uncompromising  prior  with  special 
respect,  and  on  his  deathbed  sent  for  him,  hearkened  solemnly 
to  his  counsels,  and  asked  for  his  prayers  and  parting  blessing 
Throughout  the  subsequent  scenes  of  confusion  which  harassed 
Florence,  Savonarola  demeaned  himself  with  befitting  patriotism, 
dignitv,  and  disinterestedness.  He  showed  what  has  sc  often 
been  shown,  that  the  love  of  truth  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the 
love  of  liberty.  When  Charles  VIJLL  invaded  Italy  and  approached 
the  gates  of  Florence,  the  fearless  prior  was  chosen  as  the  spokes- 
man of  the  delegates  sent  forth  to  confer  with  the  conqueror. 
Far  from  quailing  or  crouching  before  the  monarch,  he  entered 
his  presence  clothed  in  his  official  vestments,  with  an  air  and 
mien  of  undaunted  confidence,  bearing  in  his  hand  the  open  gospel, 
and  as  he  pointed  to  it,  addressing  him  in  a  tone  of  admonition 
and  authority  rather  than  of  fawning  adulation.  Charles  listened 
with  astonishment  yet  displayed  no  anger,  and  granted  the  city 
not  unfavourable  terms  of  peace.     L'pon  his  withdrawal,  the 
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c'uizcns  were  left  at  liberty  to  frame  their  own  form  of  govern- 
ment. Amid  the  collision  and  struggle  of  parties  which  ensued, 
Savonarola  acted  as  the  counsellor  and  pacificator.  Through  his 
commanding  influence  and  energetic  efforts  a  constitution  was 
adopted  based  on  these  noble  principles,  which  he  laid  down 
as  fundamental— "1st,  That  whatever  they  resolved  on  should 
be  done  in  the  fear  of  God.  2nd,  That  they  should  act  on  a 
patriotic  preference  of  the  public  to  private  interests.  3rd,  That 
a  general  amnesty  should  be  proclaimed.  And  4th,  That  the 
government  should  be  fixed  on  a  popular  basis."  A  constitution 
resting  on  such  pillars  could  not  but  work  beneficially,  and  for  a 
season  Florence  wore  a  new  aspect.  The  monastic  institutions 
were  reformed,  morality  and  order  were  promoted,  and  sound 
education  was  largely  extended.  Such  a  state  of  things  was, 
however,  too  bright  to  be  long  left  unmolested  in  those  days  of 
darkness  and  of  despotism.  The  continued  and  augmented  free- 
dom with  which  the  reformer  denounced  the  abuses  of  the  church, 
and  called  for  their  redress,  brought  down  upon  him  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  papacy.  He  was  cited  to  Rome;  brief  followed  brief 
forbidding  him  to  preach  any  longer  in  Florence,  and  commanding 
him  to  retire  from  the  city.  Upheld,  however,  by  the  magistracy, 
and  move  than  ever  prized  by  the  people,  he  pursued  his  course, 
neither  daunted  by  the  menaces  nor  fascinated  by  the  secret 
promises  of  Home.  Indeed  his  power  and  influence  became  for 
a  season  paramount  in  the  state,  as  well  as  in  the  church  of  his 
city.  It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that  though  the  efforts  of 
his  enemies  had  only  enhanced  his  ascendancy,  he  himself  about 
this  time  materially  weakened  it,  at  least  amongst  the  reflective 
and  judicious,  by  allowing  his  monkish  fanaticism  to  betray  him 
into  certain  extravagances,  the  fruits  of  a  sincere  but  indiscri- 
minating  zeal.  As  a  consequence  his  political  power  gradually 
waned  ;  his  enemies  were  emboldened  ;  his  friends  disheartened. 
The  pope  at  this  juncture  launched  a  thundering  excommunica- 
tion against  him,  and  though  the  seignory  still  clung  to  him  and 
bade  defiance  to  his  ecclesiastical  persecutors,  yet  the  combination 
against  him  gained  strength  in  consequence  of  the  decreasing 
popularity  of  democratic  sway  and  the  increasing  power  of  the 
party  of  the  Medici.  No  longer  ruling  the  tide,  he  had  now  to 
struggle  with  the  billows.  This  he  did  right  manfully.  He 
neither  shrunk  from  reproach  nor  abated  his  testimony.  He 
avowed  his  willingness  to  bow  to  lawful  authority  lawfully  exer- 
cised, but  averred  that  when  exerted  to  corrupt  and  undermine 
the  church,  it  became  "infernal  and  satanical."  At  this  junc- 
ture there  appeared  on  the  scene  a  fanatical  champion  of  the 
papacy,  Francesco  de  Rouilles.  He  fiercely  assailed  Savonarola 
from  the  pulpit ;  he  was  backed  by  the  Romish  clergy  ;  and  the 
fickle  multitude  began  to  waver.  In  this  emergency  the  bold 
friar  wrote  to  the  kings  of  England  and  France,  and  to  the  king 
and  queen  of  Spain,  urging  them  to  convoke  a  general  council, 
before  whom  he  pledged  himself  to  appear  and  justify  his  pro- 
ceedings. All,  however,  was  in  vain.  One  of  his  letters  having 
been  intercepted  and  transmitted  to  the  pope,  served  to  pre- 
cipitate the  crisis.  Alexander  instantly  issued  a  bull,  menacing 
Florence  with  interdict  and  excommunication.  Tumults  ensued  ; 
the  adherents  of  the  reformer  were  overpowered ;  a  furious  mob 
surrounded  his  convent;  and  at  last  his  arrest  was  decreed  by  the 
seignory.  He  was  found  by  the  police  in  the  library  of  San  Marco 
encompassed  by  the  fraternity,  and  calmly  yielded  himself  up  a 
prisoner.  No  fair  hearing  was  granted  him,  no  opportunity  of 
defence.  He  was  tortured  ;  he  was  thrown  into  prison.  He  lin- 
gered there,  debarred  from  all  intercourse  of  friends,  for  more  than 
a  month.  Still,  notwithstanding  much  spiritual  conflict,  neither 
his  faith  nor  his  comfort  failed.  This  appears  very  touchingly  in 
his  expositions  of  the  31st  and  51st  Psalms,  composed  during  his 
imprisonment,  and  afterwards  translated  and  published  by  the 
immortal  Luther,  whom  he  in  many  respects  resembled,  and  who 
looking  upon  him  as  in  some  sort  his  precursor,  eulogized  his 
memory.  At  last  he  was  sentenced  to  be  first  strangled  and  then 
burnt.  This  sentence  was  carried  into  execution  on  the  23d  of 
May,  1108,  and  bis  ashes  were  cast  into  the  Arno.  His  deport- 
ment throughout  his  last  hours  was  serene  and  befitting.  Ere  he 
quitted  his  cell,  he  prayed  fervently  and  received  the  holy  com- 
munion. To  his  confessor  he  said,  "  Pray  for  me,  and  tell  my 
friends  not  to  be  discouraged,  but  to  continue  steadfast  in  my 
doctrine  and  to  live  in  peace."  After  he  had  been  fastened  to 
the  pile,  the  bishop  of  Pagagnotti  proclaimed  that  he  separated 
him  from  the  church.  "  You  may  separate  me  from  the  church 
militant"  he  calmly  replied,  implying  that  he  had  no  power  to 


sever  him  from  the  church  triumphant.  Such  was  the  martyr- 
dom of  this  great  and  good  man.  Great  he  was,  whatever  his 
mistakes  ;  and  good,  whatever  his  infirmities.  Far  in  advance  ot 
his  age,  he  yet  retained  many  of  its  superstitions;  and  whilst  a 
zealous  reformer,  he  was  a  devoted  son  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Strange  to  say,  within  ten  years  of  his  death  Pope  Julius  II. 
ordered  Raphael  to  introduce  his  portrait  amongst  the  saints  and 
doctors  of  the  church  in  his  renowned  picture  entitled  the  Dis- 
pute of  the  Sacrament.  At  Florence,  even  to  the  present  day, 
his  memory  is  odoriferous,  and  the  stranger  who  visits  the  con- 
vent of  San  Marco  is  shown  his  cell,  as  a  spot  once  hallowed  as 
an  abode  of  a  confessor  and  a  saint. — C.  S. 

SAWYER,  Sin  Robert,  Attorney-general  of  England  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  was  educated  at  Magdalen  college,  Oxford, 
where  he  graduated  in  1655.  He  studied  law  at  the  Inner 
temple,  was  knighted  in  1GG1,  and  made  attorney-general  in 
1CS0.  His  most  memorable  service  to  the  tory  party  was  the 
prosecution  of  the  men  concerned  in  the  Rye-house  plot.  By 
many  whigs  he  was  regarded  as  the  murderer  of  Russell,  and  for 
his  cruel  zeal  in  urging  the  execution  of  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong, 
he  was  after  the  Revolution  excepted  from  the  bill  of  indemnity, 
and  expelled  the  house  of  commons  in  1G90.  Yet  he  had 
resigned  his  office  under  King  James  rather  than  consent  to  the 
royal  dispensing  power,  and  had  ably  and  successfully  defended 
the  seven  bishops.  The  electors  of  Cambridge  restored  him  to 
his  place  in  parliament  very  soon  after  his  expulsion.  He  died 
in  1G92.— R.  H. 

SAXE,  Maurice,  Count  of,  an  eminent  general,  was  born 
on  the  19th  October,  1G9G.  He  was  the  natural  son  of  Augustus 
II.,  king  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony,  and  of  the  Countess 
von  Konigsmarck,  a  Swedish  lady.  From  his  early  years  he 
displayed  great  fondness  for  military  pursuits.  In  1708,  when 
only  twelve  years  of  age,  he  served  in  the  allied  army  before 
Lisle;  in  1709  he  had  a  horse  shot  under  him  at  the  siege  of 
Tournay  ;  and  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  same  year  at  the 
battle  of  Malplaquet.  In  1710  the  young  soldier  accompanied 
his  father  to  the  siege  of  Stralsund,  and  displayed  an  amount 
of  intrepidity  which  attracted  general  attention.  At  the  bloody 
battle  of  Gadebusch,  where  he  commanded  a  regiment  of  cavalry, 
his  courage  was  displayed  most  conspicuously,  and  he  had  a  horse 
shot  under  him  after  he  had  three  times  rallied  his  men  and 
brought  them  to  the  charge.  When  he  was  only  fifteen  his 
mother  succeeded  in  arranging  a  marriage  between  him  and  the 
countess  of  Loben,  a  lady  of  the  same  age,  and  both  rich  and 
beautiful.  But  this  union  was  not  of  long  continuance.  His 
fickle  and  licentious  behaviour  made  him  very  unfit  for  the  duties 
of  domestic  life,  and  he  contrived  to  obtain  a  dissolution  of  the 
marriage  in  1721.  In  the  midst  of  his  licentious  pleasures, 
however,  he  never  lost  sight  of  his  profession  ;  he  always  carried 
with  him  a  library  of  military  books,  and  diligently  prosecuted 
his  studies.  In  1717  he  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Belgrade 
by  Prince  Eugene,  and  shortly  after  the  termination  of  the  cam- 
pain  he  went  to  Paris  (1720),  where  he  was  cordially  welcomed 
by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  then  regent ;  and  two  years  later  he 
obtained  the  command  of  a  regiment,  which  he  disciplined  and 
manoeuvred  according  to  a  new  plan,  which  made  the  Chevalier 
Folard  predict  his  future  greatness.  He  studied,  too,  with 
unwearied  assiduity,  mathematics,  mechanics,  and  the  art  of 
attacking  fortified  places.  In  172G,  Count  Maurice  was  elected 
Duke  of  Courland  through  the  influence  of  Anna  Iwanowna, 
widow  of  the  late  duke,  and  second  daughter  of  the  czar,  Iwan 
Alexiowitz ;  but  the  czarina,  Catherine  I.,  favoured  another 
candidate,  and  the  united  forces  of  Russia  and  Poland  drove 
him,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  from  his  new  dominions  in  1729. 
When  the  duchess  of  Courland  succeeded  to  the  Russian  throne 
she  invited  the  count  to  return,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  she 
intended  to  share  her  crown  with  him ;  but  she  was  deeply 
offended  by  the  discovery  of  an  intrigue  he  was  carrying  on  with 
one  of  her  ladies,  and  immediately  dismissed  him  from  her  court. 
The  death  of  the  king  of  Poland,  his  father,  in  1733,  led  to  a 
war  between  France  and  Austria.  The  elector  of  Saxony,  bro- 
ther of  the  count,  offered  him  the  command  of  all  his  forces;  but 
he  preferred  the  French  sen-ice,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Ettlingen  and  at  the  siege  of  Philipsburg,  and  was 
rewarded  for  his  gallantry  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general. 
Peace  was  concluded  in  173G;  but  the  death  of  the  emperor, 
Charles  VI.,  almost  immediately  kindled  a  new  war.  General 
Saxe  commanded   the  left  wing  of  the  French  army,  which 
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invaded  Bohemia  in  1741,  and  took  both  Prague  and  the  for- 
tress of  Agra  by  assault  in  a  few  days.  In  1741  he  was  made 
a  marshal  of  France,  and  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  army 
of  eighty  thousand  men  which  Louis  XV.  in  that  year  led  into 
Flanders.  During  this  campaign  he  covered  the  sieges  of  Menai, 
Ypres,  and  Furness,  and  by  his  consummate  skill  kept  in  check  a 
hostile  army  three  times  as  numerous  as  his  own.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  troops  in  Flanders  received  large  reinforcements  ; 
Marshal  Saxe  was  appointed  commander-in-chief,  and  on  the 
1st  of  May  invested  Tournay,  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses 
in  the  Netherlands.  To  relieve  this  important  city,  the  allied 
forces  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland  and  Prince  De  Waldeck 
attacked  the  French  (11th  May)  near  the  village  of  Fontenoy, 
where  Saxe  had  taken  up  an  excellent  position.  At  first  the 
British  r.nd  Hanoverians  carried  everything  before  them,  and 
the  battle  appeared  to  be  decided ;  but  in  the  end,  through  the 
gross  misconduct  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  intrepid  and  masterly 
arrangements  of  Saxe,  though  he  was  so  much  wasted  with 
sickness  he  had  to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  the  allies  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat.  Tournay,  Ghent,  Bruges,  Oudenarde,  Den- 
dermond,  Ostend,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Mons,  Charleroi,  and 
Nassau,  were  in  turn  invested  by  the  victorious  general,  and 
were  all  in  succession  taken  between  the  23rd  of  May,  1745, 
and  the  19th  of  September,  174(3.  In  the  following  campaign 
Marshal  Saxe  defeated  the  allies,  after  a  fierce  struggle,  at 
Lauffeld  (2nd  July,  1747),  and  captured  the  strong  fortress  of 
Bergen-op-Zoom;  and  in  1748  he  reduced  Maestricht.  The  allies 
now  agreed  to  accept  favourable  terms  of  peace,  which  they  had 
very  unwisely  rejected  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  war  was 
concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Marshal  Saxe  was 
loaded  with  honours  by  the  French  king,  but  he  survived  only 
about  two  years  to  enjoy  the  rewards  of  1fis  valour  and  skill. 
He  died  of  a  fever  on  the  30th  of  November,  1750,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-four.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  military  affairs, 
entitled  "  Mes  Reveries,"  which  was  published  in  1757  in  5  vols., 
4to.  This  famous  general  was  a  man  of  large  stature  and 
remarkable  personal  strength. — J.  T. 

SAXE-WEIMAR,  Bernhard,  Duke  of,  an  eminent  military 
commander,  was  the  youngest  of  the  eight  sons  of  Duke  John  III., 
and  was  born  at  Weimar  in  1600.  Sent  to  Jena  to  study,  he 
found  no  pleasure  in  academic  pursuits,  and  migrated  in  search 
of  a  more  stirring  occupation  to  the  court  of  his  cousin,  Duke 
John  Casimir  at  Coburg.  With  the  commencement  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  war,  he  took  the  protectant  side,  and  fought  under  his 
brother  Wilhelm.  He  then  passed  some  time  in  the  service  of 
Holland  and  Denmark.  In  1C31,  when  Gustavus  Adolphus 
appeared  in  Germany,  Bernhard  was  among  the  first  of  the 
German  princes  to  join  the  heroic  Swede.  Gustavus  recognized 
his  merits,  bestowed  on  him  the  command  of  three  regiments  of 
cavalry,  and  promised  him  Franconia  as  a  dukedom.  At  Ltitzen, 
6th  November,  1632,  Duke  Bernhard  commanded"  the  Swedish 
left  wing ;  when  Gustavus  fell  he  took  the  command-in-chief, 
and  though  severely  wounded  completed  the  victory.  Oxenstiern 
bestowed  on  him  the  command  of  one  of  the  two  sections  into 
which  the  Swedish  army  was  divided ;  and  having  pacified  the 
discontented  officers  and  soldiers,  he  succeeded  in  capturing 
Ratisbon,  6th  November,  1633.  Against  the  advice  of  his  col- 
league Horn,  who  wished  him  to  wait  for  reinforcements,  he 
risked  the  battle  of  Nordlingen,  27th  August,  1634,  one  of  the 
bloodiest  contests  of  the  Thirty  Years'  war,  and  was  defeated. 
He  had  to  retreat  at  last  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  He  now 
concluded  a  treaty  with  France,  receiving  a  subsidy  and  the 
promise  of  Alsace.  On  the  3rd  of  March,  1638,  he  gained  the 
great  battle  of  Rheinfelden,  and  on  the  following  7th  of  December, 
the  strong  fortress  of  Breisach  capitulated  to  him,  Bernhard  signing 
the  capitulation  in  his  own  name,  to  the  displeasure  of  France, 
with  which,  indeed,  his  relations  were  never  of  a  satisfactory 
kind.  Richelieu  cancelled  the  subsidy,  and  offered  Bernhard  the 
hand  of  his  niece.  The  duke  of  Weimar  thought,  however,  of 
marrying  the  landgravine  of  Hesse,  and  was  fostering  a  high 
ambition  to  become  an  independent  power  in  Germany,  when  he 
died  suddenly  at  Neuburg  on  the  Rhine,  8th  July,  1639.  His 
death  was  said  to  have  been  caused  by  a  pestilential  fever,  but 
he  himself  suspected  that  his  physician  had  been  bribed  by  France 
to  poison  him. — F.  E. 

SAXE-WEIMAR,  Karl  August,  Prince,  afterwards  Duke 
and  Grand-duke  of,  was  born  in  1767,  and  educated  by  his  wise 
and  good  mother,  the  Duchess  Am  a  lie,  under  such  tutors  as 


Wieland.  At  fourteen  he  was  declared  a  very  promising  youth 
by  Frederick  the  Great.  Passing  through  Frankfort,  he  sent  for 
Gothe,  then  a  young  man  known  only  as  the  author  of  Giitz 
von  Berlichingen  and  of  Werthcr ;  and  on  assuming  the  reins  of 
government  in  1775,  he  invited  the  young  genius  to  his  court. 
Under  Karl  August,  Weimar  was  the  fostering  residence  of 
Gothe,  Schiller,  Herder,  Wieland,  and  the  university  of  Jena 
attained  its  highest  reputation.  In  1806  he  joined  Prussia 
against  Napoleon,  and  narrowly  escaped  deprivation  after  the 
battle  of  Jena.  At  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  he  commanded  the  3d 
corps  d'armee  of  the  coalition.  The  congress  of  Vienna  made 
him  a  grand-duke,  and  gave  him  an  extension  of  territory  ;  he 
had  previously  been  made  a  duke  when  forced  to  enter  the  con- 
federation of  the  Rhine.  After  the  peace  of  1815  he  did  much 
for  the  political,  social,  and  material  improvement  of  his  little 
territory,  and  died  in  1828. — F.  E. 

SAXI.     See  Sassi. 

SAXIUS,  Christopher  (Ciip.istopii  Gottlor  Sach), 
author  of  the  "  Onomasticon  Literarium,"  born  in  1714  at 
Eppendorff  in  Saxony,  was  educated  at  the  schools  of  Chemnitz 
and  Misnia,  and  in  1735  entered  the  university  of  Leipsic, 
where  he  studied  philosophy  under  Wolff.  Appointed  in  1752 
professor  of  history,  antiquities,  and  rhetoric,  he  devoted  his 
long  life  to  the  duties  of  his  chair  and  the  composition  of  a  great 
number  of  works  on  subjects  of  philology  and  criticism.  The 
publication  of  his  great  work,  the  "  Onomasticon,"  a  series  of 
biographical  and  critical  notices  respecting  eminent  writers  of 
all  ages  and  nations,  commenced  in  1775,  and  was  completed 
in  seven  volumes  in  1790.  A  supplementary  volume  appeared 
in  1793.     Saxius  died  in  1806. 

SAXO,  surnamed  Grammaticus  on  account  of  his  learning, 
was  a  native  of  Zealand  in  Denmark,  and  flourished  during  the 
reigns  of  Valdemar  the  Great  and  his  son  Canute  VI.,  1157- 
1202.  He  was  provost  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Roskilde, 
then  the  capital  of  the  Danish  kingdom.  It  was  the  celebrated 
Absalom,  archbishop  of  Lund,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
of  his  time,  and  to  whom  Saxo  was  secretary  or  amanuensis, 
who  engaged  the  latter  to  write  his  great  work,  and  who  fur- 
nished him  with  various  aids  for  that  undertaking.  The  other 
events  of  Saxo's  life,  like  the  precise  date  of  his  birth,  are 
obscure  and  uncertain.  His  death,  however,  took  place  in  1204, 
after  he  had  spent  twenty  years  in  the  composition,  in-Latin,  of 
his  "  History  of  Denmark "  from  the  earliest  ages  to  his  own 
time.  The  character  of  Saxo's  work  is  too  well  known  to 
require  any  lengthened  description  here.  It  is  a  grand  store- 
house of  the  numerous  and  romantic  legends  that  form  the  early 
history  of  the  old  Scandinavian  north,  and  on  which,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  but  little  reliance  can  be  placed.  The  last 
seven  books  of  his  treatise,  nevertheless,  from  the  time  of  Harold 
Gormson,  may  in  general  be  considered  an  authentic  narrative 
of  events.  Saxo's  style  is  wonderful,  considering  the  period  when 
he  lived.  Its  picturesque  and  lively  character  elicited  the  warm 
commendation  of  Erasmus,  and  has  often  since  interested  and 
attracted  readers. — J.  J. 

SAY,  Jean  Baptiste,  was  bom  at  Lyons  on  5th  January, 
1767,  and  was  for  a  time  engaged  in  commerce.  To  this  per- 
haps we  must  in  some  measure  attribute  the  practical  tendency 
of  his  writings.  The  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  attracted  him 
to  Paris,  where  he  entered  on  a  literary  career.  Mirabeau,  half 
of  whose  talent  consisted  in  turning  the  talent  of  others  to 
account,  sought  the  co-operation  of  Say  in  his  literary  enterprises. 
Claviere  a  Genevese,  the  friend  of  Mirabeau  and  the  enemy  of 
Necker,  was,  during  the  hottest  of  the  revolutionary  period,  a 
tolerably  conspicuous  figure.  He  was  twice  minister  of  finance, 
and  when  the  Girondists  fell,  he  killed  himself  in  prison  to  escape 
the  guillotine.  When  minister,  Claviere  had  Say  for  secretary. 
Say  was  subsequently  associated  as  publicist  with  Ginguene  and 
Chamfort.  Through  the  events  of  the  18th  Bnimaire,  that  is, 
the  9th  November,  1799,  the  existing  constitution  was  over- 
thrown and  a  new  one  created.  A  so-called  tribunate  was  formed, 
consisting  of  a  hundred  members,  each  of  whom  received  a  salary 
of  fifteen  thousand  francs  a  year.  Say  was  appointed  a  member, 
but  Bonaparte  contrived  to  get  speedily  rid  of  him,  and  of  all 
who  showed  an  independent  spirit.  Say  did  not  again  seek  any 
political  employment.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  1814.  The  subjects  to  which  he  chiefly  devoted 
himself  were  statistics  and  political  economy.  He  was  equally 
popular  as  lecturer  and  as  writer.     His  "  Treatise  on  Political 
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Economy"  was  published  in  1803,  and  has  been  frequently 
ted.  His  "Lectures  on  Practical  Political  Economy" 
appeared  in  1829,  and  this  work  has  likewise  gone  through  several 
3.  Ad  >;n  Smith  continues  to  be,  as  a  political  economist, 
unapproachcJ,  alike  from  his  robust  good  sense,  his  philosophical 
breadth,  his  genuine  sympathies,  and  his  admirable  style.  He 
miirlit  be  almost  said  to  found  a  science  by  the  immense^  and 
fruitful  originality  which  ho  brought  into  it,  though  the  science 
had  risen  long  before.  As  Adam  Smith  was  the  greatest,  so  Say 
may  be  regarded  as  the  most  attractive  and  intelligible  of  political 
unists.  Say  was  an  illustrator  and  elucidator  rather  than 
a  discoverer.  Indeed,  Say  is  acknowledged  to  have  done  little 
more  than  clothe  in  language  of  singular  elegance  and  incom- 
parable clearness  Smith's  ideas,  modifying  them  to  suit  French 
tastes  and  supposed  French  necessities.  Say  wrote  a  book  on 
England,  and  another  on  French  canals.  In  the  fullness  of  his 
ity  and  of  his  influence,  Say  died  on  the  lGth  November, 
1832.  A  writer  of  note,  Charles  Comte,  who  had  been  perse- 
cuted for  Ids  political  opinions,  married  Say's  daughter.  Comte 
published  in  1836  a  fourth  edition  of  Say's  "  Catechism  of  Poli- 
tical Economy,"  and  immediately  after,  Say's  "  Miscellanies  and 
Correspondence."  Political  economy  has  made  no  essential 
progress  in  France  since  Say's  death,  though  Bastiat  and  others 
have  been  active  in  the  direction  of  free  trade.  Say  was  succeeded 
in  his  professorship  by  Jerome  Adolphus  Blanqui,  who  besides 
writing  perhaps  the  most  complete  and  elaborate  history  of 
political  economy,  produced  also  a  biography  of  Say.  We  may 
further  refer  to  Mr.  M'Cul'.och's  Literature  of  Political  Economy, 
and  to  the  large  French  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy,  edited 
by  Coquelin  and  Guillaumin.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  though 
political  economy  in  England  has  never  been  put  into  a  popular 
shape  except  by  compilers,  its  ripest  results  are  accepted  by  the 
bulk  of  the  nation,  while  in  France,  even  the  eminently  popular 
genius  of  Say  did  not  succeed  in  extending  the  empire  of  political 
economy  much  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  the  schools. — \V.  M-l. 
SAY,  William,  mezzotinto  engraver,  was  born  near  Norwich 
in  1768,  and  was  a  pupil  of  James  Ward,  R.A.,  at  that  time  an 
engraver.  Mr.  Say  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  actually  the  first, 
to  use  steel  plates  for  mezzotints.  His  plates  are  numerous,  and 
some  of  large  size.  They  include  historical  and  genre  pictures, 
such  as  Hilton's  Raising  of  Lazarus,  and  Eastlake's  Brigands ; 
landscapes,  including  some  in  Turner's  River  Scenery ;  a  great 
many  portraits ;  and  a  few  of  the  works  of  the  old  masters.  His 
prints  are  unequal,  but  the  best  show  a  good  deal  of  vigour  and 
artistic  feeling.     He  died  August  24,  1834.— J.  T-e. 

SC/EVOLA,  Publius  Mucius,  a  distinguished  jurist  and 
orator;  tribunus  plebis  in  141  B.C. ;  prator,  136;  consul,  133  ; 
and  pontifex  maximus,  131.  He  was  consul  during  the  dis- 
turbances in  which  T.  Gracchus  perished.  Serovola  is  cited  in 
the  Digest. 

SC.IA'OLA,  Qutntus  Menus,  commonly  called  the  Augur, 
consul  along  with  L.  C.  Metellus  117  B.C.,  and  famous  as  one 
of  the  teachers  of  Cicero,  in  whose  treatises  De  Oratore,  Amicitia, 
and  Republica  he  is  one  of  the  interlocutors.  Sctevola  was  a 
distinguished  jurist. 

SC.EV< )LA,  Qi  intus  Mccics,  commonly  called  the  Ponti- 
fex, an  orator  and  jurist,  colleague  of  L.  Crassus  in  the  office  of 
tribunus  plebis,  106  B.C.;  Ecdile,  104;  and  consul,  95.  As 
proconsul  of  Asia  he  gained  great  reputation  for  wisdom  and 
integrity,  and  was  made  pontifex  maximus  Proscribed  in  the 
consulship  of  the  younger  Marius,  he  was  murdered  in  the  temple 
of  Vesta  82  B.C.  He  completed,  in  eighteen  books,  a  great  work, 
mentioned  by  Gellius  and  cited  in  the  Digest,  which  was  the 
first  attempt  to  systematize  the  Jus  Civile. 

SCALIGER,  Josephus  Justus,  the  son  and  fourteenth  child 
of  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger,  was  born  at  Agen  in  France  in  1540. 
Inferior  to  his  father  in  genius,  he  surpassed  him  in  erudition, 
and  advocated  with  greater,  though  with  equally  unsuccessful 
vehemence,  the  title  of  his  family  to  take  rank  as  the  heirs  of 
the  princes  of  Verona.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  sent  to  the 
college  of  Bordeaux,  where  he  studied  for  three  years.  But 
the  plague  having  broken  out  at  Bordeaux  he  was  recalled  home 
by  his  father,  who  from  this  time  superintended  his  studies 
himself.  He  was  made  to  transcribe  the  finest  passages  of 
ancient  authors,  and  to  compose  a  Latin  essay  or  declamation 
every  day  on  some  historical  subject.  On  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1558  the  younger  Scaliger  went  to  Paris  to  study  Greek 
under  Turnebus.    Tumebus,  though  a  learned  man,  was  a  tedious 


teacher :  lie  advanced  too  slowly  to  suit  the  long  and  rapid 
strides  in  scholarship  which  his  pupil  was  prepared  to  take. 
Scaliger  accordingly  proceeded  to  study  in  his  own  way.  He 
read  Homer  through  in  twenty-one  days,  making  a  grammar 
for  himself  as  he  went  along.  In  two  years  he  had  read  care- 
fully all  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics.  He  then  mastered 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  Syrian,  Persian,  and  most  of  the  European 
languages.  He  could  speak  thirteen  tongues,  ancient  and 
modern — was  a  thorough  proficient  in  history  and  chronology, 
and  by  universal  consent  was  acknowledged  as  the  most  eminent 
scholar  of  his  day.  In  1563  he  became  tutor  in  the  family  of 
Louis  de  la  Roche-Pozay,  afterwards  ambassador  at  Rome,  in 
whose  residence  near  Tours  many  of  his  works  were  composed. 
He  went  to  Rome  in  the  suite  of  the  ambassador,  who  treated 
him  with  great  liberality — enabling  him  to  study  with  advan- 
tage the  antiquities  of  Rome,  and  providing  him  with  the  means 
of  visiting  the  universities  of  France  and  German}'.  He  extended 
his  travels  into  Scotland,  where  he  formed  no  very  favourable 
opinion  of  the  morals  of  Queen  Mary,  then  in  the  heyday  of  her 
beauty.  In  the."  Scaligerana"  the  curious  remark  is  recorded, 
that  the  court  physician  was  at  that  time  the  only  physician  in 
Scotland.  When  at  Lausanne  he  heard  of  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  (1572),  and  betook  himself  for  safety  to  Geneva, 
where  he  was  offered  a  professorial  chair,  which  he  declined.  It 
is  said,  however,  that  at  a  later  period,  in  1578,  he  lectured  on 
philosophy  at  Geneva.  He  then  settled  for  some  years  at 
Preuilly — a  delightful  retirement  for  a  studious  man,  in  one  of 
the  midland  provinces  of  France.  In  1591  he  was  invited  by 
the  university  of  Leyden  to  fill  the  chair  of  the  distinguished 
Lipsius.  He  delayed  his  migration  for  some  time,  in  the  hope 
that  King  Henry  IV.  would  oppose  the  departure  of  the  most 
learned  man  in  his  dominions.  But  as  the  French  king  expressed 
no  desire  to  retain  him,  he  set  out  for  Holland,  and  arrived  at 
Leyden  in  1593.  Here  his  position  was  a  very  enviable  one,  if 
he  could  have  kept  off  the  unprofitable  subject  of  his  genealogy. 
In  literary  repute  he  stood  on  a  par  with,  if  not  above,  such 
names  as  those  of  Lipsius,  Casaubon,  Grotius,  Heinsius,  and  other 
scholar.?,  who  formed  a  group  of  which  he  was  the  central  figure, 
and  with  most  of  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy.  But  a 
controversy  about  his  pedigree  ("  De  vetustate  et  splendore  gentis 
Scaligerana?"),  in  which  he  got  involved  with  Scioppius,  embit- 
tered his  latter  days,  and  may  have  somewhat  diminished  the 
respect  in  which  his  high  character  and  marvellous  attainments 
were  otherwise  universally  held.  He  never  was  married,  and 
died  in  1609.  Some  particulars  of  the  lives  of  both  the  Scaligers 
and  a  complete  list  of  their  works  are  contained  in  Bates' 
Theatrum  virorum  aliquot  Doctrina,  Dignitate,  aut  Pietatc  Illus- 
trium.—  J.  F.  F. 

SCALIGER,  Julius  Cesar,  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  those 
energetic  but  unsettled  spirits,  who  during  the  fifteenth  century- 
were  at  once  the  effect  and  the  cause  of  the  revival  of  letters  in 
Italy.  The  story  of  his  life  has  been  told  in  two  different  ways. 
By  his  own  and  his  son's  account,  he  was  descended  from  the 
Scaligeri,  the  ancient  princes  of  Verona,  and  was  born  in  1484, 
in  the  castle  di  Riva,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  di  Garda.  His 
father,  by  this  account,  was  a  renowned  captain  in  the  service 
of  Matthias,  king  of  Hungary ;  his  mother  was  Berenice  Ladronica, 
a  noble  lady,  the  daughter  of  Count  Paris.  Soon  after  his  birth 
the  castle  di  Riva  was  besieged  and  laid  waste  by  the  Venetians, 
the  inveterate  enemies  of  his  race,  who  were  bent  on  extermi- 
nating the  last  remnants  of  the  sovereign  house  of  Verona.  The 
mother  and  her  infant  escaped  with  difficulty  with  their  lives. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  (so  the  story  runs)  Scaliger  was  presented 
to  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  educated  as  a  page  at  the 
German  court  in  a  manner  befitting  his  illustrious  ancestry.  He 
afterwards  served  with  distinction  in  the  Italian  wars,  and  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  where  his  father  and  brother 
were  slain  before  his  eyes.  He  carried  their  remains  to  Ferrara, 
where  they  were  buried,  and  where  his  mother  died.  Here  a 
pension  was  settled  on  him  by  his  relative  the  duke  of  Ferrara; 
but  nothing  would  satisfy  his  ambition  except  the  recovery  of 
what  he  conceived  to  be  his  rightful  inheritance.  How  he  de- 
signed to  compass  this  end  is  thus  related  by  his  son: — "That 
which  rendered  my  father  so  learned  in  logic  and  scholastic 
theology,  was  the  design  he  had  formed  of  being  made  pope,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  the  means  of  waging  war  on  the 
Venetians,  and  of  wresting  from  their  grasp  the  principality  of 
Verona.     He  meant,  first,  to  be  a  monk,  then  he  hoped  to  be 
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made  a  cardinal,  and  from  that  to  step  into  the  papacy.  Hence 
he  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of  the  works  of  Scotus. 
But  he  abandoned  his  design  on  account  of  something  which  he 
observed  in  the  conduct  of  the  monks,  and  which  disgusted  him 
so  much  that  he  resolved  nevermore  to  hold  any  communication 
with  their  order."  According  to  another,  and  probably  a  truer 
narrative,  Scaliger  was  the  son  of  Benedict  Bordoni,  a  miniature 
painter  and  geographer  of  Padua.  Here  he  was  born  and  bap- 
tized Julius  Bordoni.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  his 
native  town.  He  studied  medicine  and  practised  it  with  so  much 
success  that  he  received  an  invitation  from  Antoine  de  la  Rovcre, 
bishop  of  Agcn,  a  town  in  France,  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
his  diocese,  and  under  his  patronage.  Scaliger  accepted  the 
invitation,  repaired  to  Agen  in  1525,  and  was  naturalized  as  a 
Frenchman  under  the  name  of  Jules  Cesar  de  Lescallc  de  Bordoni. 
In  his  letters  of  naturalization  no  mention  is  made  of  his  descent 
from  the  princes  of  Verona  ;  and  this  omission,  taken  with  other 
circumstances,  has  been  held,  by  the  best  authorities  as  a  suffi- 
cient disproof  of  his  claim.  At  Agen  Scaliger  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  languages  and  general  literature  on  a  scale  the 
most  extensive  and  profound,  and  oomposed  works  which,  although 
their  fashion  has  passed  away,  stamped  him  as  the  most  power- 
ful intellect  of  his  time.  Here  too  he  married  in  1528  a  young 
lady  of  sixteen,  who  bore  him  fifteen  children,  and  with  whom, 
in  spite  of  the  disparity  of  their  ages,  he  lived  happily  for  twenty- 
nine  years.  He  died  in  1558,  in  the  seventy -fourth  year  of  his 
age.  He  is  described  as  a  man  of  commanding  presence,  and 
his  son  says  that  you  had  but  to  look  in  his  face  to  see  that  he 
was  the  descendant  of  princes — an  easy  ground  whereon  to  found 
a  title  to  nobility,  but  one  which  the  heralds'  office  could  scarcely 
be  expected  to  recognize.  Scaliger's  opinion  of  himself  was  not 
less  exalted.  "Try,"  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends,  "Try  to 
unite  into  one  portrait  the  figures  of  Massinissa,  of  Xenophon, 
and  of  Plato,  and  you  will  obtain  an  imperfect  representation  of 
me."  His  manners  were  haughty,  and  he  was  very  impatient  of 
contradiction,  but  withal  so  charitable  and  benevolent,  that  his 
house  presented  the  appearance  of  a  hospital.  The  works  which 
furnish  the  best  evidence  of  his  learning  and  acuteness,  and  by 
which  he  is  best  known  to  posterity — although  even  they  are  not 
much  consulted — are  his  "PoeticesLibriSeptem,"  and  his  "Exer- 
citationes  de  Subtilitate  ad  Hieronymum  Cardanum." — J.  F.  F. 
SCANDERBEG,  the  popular  name  of  Geoiige  Castp.iot, 
an  Albanian  prince,  who  in  the  fifteenth  century  long  arrested 
the  progress  of  the  Ottoman,  and  obliged  the  mighty  Amurath 
II.  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  little  Epirote  city  of  Croia.  He  was 
the  youngest  son  of  John  Castriot,  a  prince  of  Epulis,  and  was 
sent  with  his  brother  as  a  hostage  to  the  Ottoman  court  on 
occasion  of  the  first  successful  irruption  of  the  Turks  into  Epirus 
in  1-123.  Trained  in  the  moslem  faith,  and  as  a  subject  of  the 
sultan,  his  warlike  qualities  attracted  the  notice  of  Amurath, 
who  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  sanjak,  with  the  name  of  Iscander- 
beg,  or  Lord  Alexander.  He  fought  under  the  Turkish  banner 
both  in  Europe  and  Asia ;  and  after  the  first  defeat  of  the  Ottoman 
forces  in  1413,  he  extorted  from  the  reis-effendi  or  chief  sec- 
retary of  the  empire  an  order  to  the  governor  of  Croia,  the  chief 
city  of  Albania,  to  surrender  the  place  into  his  hands  as  his  suc- 
cessor. Having  obtained  possession  of  the  city  of  his  forefathers, 
lie  renonnc?d  moslemism  and  his  allegiance  to  the  sultan,  put 
the  Turkish  garrison  to  the  sword,  and  declared  himself  the 
champion  of  his  country  and  the  determined  foe  of  the  Ottoman 
power.  A  general  revolt  ensued  throughout  Albania,  and  Scan- 
derbeg  was  elected  general  of  the  states  of  Epirus.  He  effec- 
tually resisted  the  pashas  who  were  sent  against  him ;  and  when 
Amurath  in  person  led  a  large  army  to  Croia  in  1450,  he  was 
compelled  by  the  gallant  mountaineers  to  retire  with  very 
considerable  loss.  The  death  of  Amurath,  which  occurred  at 
Adrianople  in  1151,  is  supposed  to  have  been  hastened  by  the 
mortification  ho  frit  at  the  successful  rebellion  of  the  Epirote 
prince.  On  the  other  hand,  the  total  defeat  of  the  christians 
at  Cassova  in  1447  might  possibly  have  been  averted,  had 
Hunniades  their  commander  been  content  to  await  the  arrival 
of  some  Albanian  succours,  which  Scanderbeg  had  promised  to 
bring  him.  When  Mohammed  II.,  after  taking  Constantinople, 
overran  Greece  and  Servia,  Albania  stili  remained  unsubdued, 
and  Scanderbeg  was  the  great  sultan's  most  formidable  enemy. 
Dread  of  the  Epirote  hero  deterred  Mohammed  from  immediately 
destroying  the  shadow  of  a  Greek  empire  established  by  Com- 
nenus  at  Trebizond.     In   1461   a  treaty  of  peace  was  made 


between. the  sultan  and  Scanderbeg,  the  hitter  refusing  to  send 
his  son  as  a  hostage  to  Constantinople,  for  which  Mohammed 
stipulated.  In  14G3  the  Venetians  declared  war  against  the 
Turks,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  pope  instigated  Scanderbeg  to 
renew  hostilities.  Mohammed  immediately  sent  one  of  his 
favourite  generals,  with  a  chosen  army  of  fourteen  thousand 
men,  into  Albania.  They  were  completely  routed  at  Okri,  the 
Lychnidus  of  the  ancients.  Two  equally  important  triumphs 
over  Balaban,  another  Turkish  general,  followed,  and  Scanderbeg 
marched  against  the  Albanian  renegade  Sakub,  who,  at  the  head 
of  sixteen  thousand  men,  was  overthrown  on  the  banks  of  the 
little  river  Argilata,  and  killed  by  Scanderbeg's  own  hand.  At 
length  Mohammed  himself  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men  advanced  towards  Croia  :  but  by  the  most  heroic  efforts 
Scanderbeg  and  his  devoted  followers  defeated  this  vast  army. 
The  gallant  prince  did  not  long  survive  this  great  achievement, 
but,  overcome  at  length  by  the  superior  power  of  the  Turks,  he 
died  a  fugitive  at  Alessio,  the  ancient  Lyssus,  January  14, 14G7, 
in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  having  been  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  principal  obstacle  to  the  unlimited  exten- 
sion of  the  Turkish  power. — R.  H. 

SCAPULA,  John,  the  compiler  of  the  well-known  Greek 
lexicon  which  bears  his  name,  was  probably  a  native  of  Lausanne. 
Neither  the  date  of  his  birth  nor  that  of  his  death  is  known.  He 
was  employed  at  Paris  in  the  printing-office  of  Henry  Stephens 
when  that  eminent  scholar  published  his  Thesaurus  Lingua; 
Gracas.  This  enormous  work,  extending  to  five  folio  volumes, 
on  the  production  of  which  its  author  had  expended  much  time 
and  all  his  money,  required  to  be  sold  at  a  high  price.  With- 
out leave  obtained,  and  without  any  acknowledgment  of  the 
fact,  Scapula  published  an  abridgment  of  the  Thesaurus  at  Basle 
in  1579,  entitled  Lexicon  Grreco-Latinum.  The  comparatively 
cheap  price  of  the  Lexicon  ruined  the  circulation  of  the  Thesaurus, 
and  Stephens  became  in  consequence  bankrupt.  The  statement 
that  the  Lexicon  was  published  as  soon  as  the  Thesaurus,  is 
inaccurate;  it  did  not  appear  till  seven  years  later,  the  first  edition 
of  Stephens'  work  having  been  published  in  1572. — D.  W.  R. 

SCARBOROUGH,  Sir  Charles,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don. He  was  educated  at  Caius  college,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  was  chosen  a  fellow.  In  1639  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A., 
and  then  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine  and  mathe- 
matics. In  the  civil  war  he  sided  with  the  royal  cause,  and 
was  deprived  of  his  fellowship.  He  left  Cambridge  in  conse- 
quence, and  went  to  Merton  college,  Oxford,  at  that  time  pre- 
sided over  by  Harvey.  He  obtained  the  friendship  of  Harvey, 
and  assisted  him  in  preparing  his  work  on  Generation.  In  1G4G 
he  was  created  doctor  of  medicine  at  Oxford,  and  in  1GG0  was 
incorporated  on  his  doctor's  degree  at  Cambridge.  After  obtain- 
ing his  degree  at  Oxford  he  removed  to  London,  and  in  1G50  was 
admitted  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  He  lectured  on 
anatomy  at  Surgeons'  hall,  and  was  appointed  first  physician  to 
Charles  II.,  by  whom  he  was  knighted  in  1GG9.  Sir  Charles 
was  also  physician  to  James  II.  and  to  William  III.  He  retained 
the  friendship  of  Harvey  during  the  whole  of  the  life  of  the  latter, 
and  in  his  will  Harvey  leaves  him  his  velvet  gown  and  "  little 
silver  instruments  of  surgerie."  He  died  26th  February,  1G93. 
He  was  the  author  of  "Syllabus  Musculorum,"  "A  Treatise 
upon  Trigonometry,"  "A  Compendium  of  Lily's  Grammar," 
and  an  elegy  on  Cowley.  After  his  death  his  son  published  from 
his  father's  MSS.  an  English  translation  of  Euclid. — F.  C.  W. 

SCARLATTI,  Ai.essanduo,  at  once  the  founder  of  the  family 
of  that  name,  and  of  the  Neapolitan  school  of  music,  was  bom 
at  Trapani  in  Sicily  in  1689,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1725.  The 
name  of  his  master  is  unknown ;  but  the  reputation  of  Caris- 
simi,  who  then  flourished  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  school, 
having  reached  Naples,  Scarlatti  thought  it  right  to  repair  to  the 
metropolis  of  the  arts,  and  to  hear  the  compositions  of  this  mas- 
ter, in  order  to  form  his  style  on  so  great  a  model,  and  to  profit 
by  his  instruction.  He  accordingly  repaired  to  Rome,  and  being 
the  most  finished  performer  on  the  harp  at  that  time  known, 
he,  by  the  aid  of  this  instrument,  contrived  to  introduce  himself 
to  Carissimi.  The  stratagem  succeeded,  and  the  most  sincere 
attachment  was  the  effect.  Carissimi,  in  exchange  for  the  delight- 
ful airs  composed  and  performed  by  Scarlatti,  revealed  to  him 
the  secrets  of  his  art.  Scarlatti  augmented  these  acquirements 
by  the  learning  and  experience  offered  by  travel.  Instead  of 
returning  to  Naples,  he  visited  the  theatres  and  masters  of 
Bologna,  Florence,  and  Venice,  at  which  latter  city  he  analyzed 


the  principles  of  the  art  as  he  had  done  at  Rome.  From  thence 
he  proceeded  to  Vienna,  whose  rising  school  promised  future 
greatness  to  Germany,  when  it  should  have  been  visited  and 
enlightened  by  the  masters  of  Italy.  In  this  city  he  made  the 
first  essay  of  "his  talents  for  composition,  and  his  theatrical  and 
his  sacred  works  were  alike  successful.  On  his  return  to  Naples 
lie  halted  at  Rome,  where  he  composed  several  operas  which  were 
received  with  transport.  Arrived  at  Naples,  and  possessed  of 
talents  ripened  by  science  and  experience,  Scarlatti  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  his  own  country,  and  applied  himself  not  only  to 
the  production  of  numerous  sacred  and  secular  compositions, 
but  also  to  the  regeneration  of  the  Neapolitan  school  by  the  best 
principles,  the  best  regulations,  and  the  most  perfect  methods  of 
instruction.  Alessandro  Scarlatti  was  indisputably  one  of  the 
greatest  masters  who  have  appeared  in  any  age  ;  equally  eminent 
in  the  art  of  the  higher  department  of  counterpoint  and  in 
dramatic  recitation;  nor  less  so  in  the  invention  of  melodies  of 
a  character  noble,  grand,  and  strikingly  expressive,  and  in  a 
free,  judicious  style  of  instrumental  accompaniment.  Fully 
acknowledged  as  the  reformer  of  each  of  these  kinds  of  music, 
it  may  well  be  said  of  him  that  he  was  a  century  in  advance  of 
his  time;  that  he  powerfully  influenced  the  taste  of  his  contem- 
poraries ;  and  that  by  kindling  in  his  brother  artists  a  spirit  of 
emulation,  he  prepared  the  way  to  that  eminence  which  the 
art  of  sound  attained  in  the  period  immediately  following,  and 
which  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  pupils  of  his  own  formation 
in  the  Neapolitan  school,  the  dawning  of  whose  glory  he  sur- 
vived to  witness. — E.  F.  It. 

SCARLATTI,  Domenico,  a  musician,  son  of  the  above  com- 
poser, was  born  in  1G83,  and  died  at  Madrid  in  1751.  He 
manifested  an  early  genius  for  music,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
set  out  on  his  musical  travels.  He  successively  visited  the  dif- 
ferent schools  of  Italy,  and  at  length  took  up  his  residence  at 
Venice,  which,  with  respect  to  melody,  had  at  this  time  become  the 
rival  of  Naples.  After  having  fully  imbibed  the  principles  of  the 
Venetian  school,  Domenico  boldly  made  an  essay  of  his  talents, 
and  his  compositions  were  received  with  applause.  At  Venice 
he  became  acquainted  with  Handel,  whom  he  followed  to  Rome, 
profiting  by  his  counsel,  advice,  and  even  by  his  conversation. 
He  only  quitted  him  to  repair  to  Portugal,  where  he  was  engaged 
as  chapel-master.  He  composed  operas  and  sacred  music  at 
Lisbon,  which  were  as  successful  as  those  produced  at  Venice. 
He  quitted  Portugal  in  1726,  and  made  some  stay  at  Rome, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Quantz.  At  Naples  his  com- 
positions for  the  church  and  the  theatre  obtained  the  unanimous 
approbation  of  his  countrymen.  Hasse,  known  by  the  title  of 
II  Sassone  (the  Saxon),  was  then  studying  at  Naples,  and  wit- 
nessing the  success  of  Domenico  Scarlatti,  solicited  and  obtained 
his  friendship :  he  was  heard  to  say  fifty  years  after,  that  no 
composer  had  ever  greater  enthusiasm  and  taste  for  his  art.  The 
fame  of  his  talents  had  now  spread  over  Europe,  and  he  received 
offers  from  various  quarters,  which  he  declined,  till  at  length,  in 
1735,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  an  engagement  at  Madrid, 
where  he  introduced  himself  by  his  opera  of  "  Merope."  Besides 
the  situation  of  maestro  to  the  royal  chapel,  he  was  also  nomi- 
nated barpsichord-master  to  the  queen,  who  had  been  his  pupil 
at  Lisbon  before  she  married  the  prince  of  Asturias.  This  com- 
poser is  now  chiefiy  remembered  by  his  charming  harpsichord 
sonatas,  two  collections  of  which  were  published  and  dedicated 
to  his  illustrious  pupil  and  patroness,  the  queen  of  Spain.  A 
large  number  of  those  works  still  exist  in  MS.,  many  of  which 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  writer  of  this  notice. — E.  F.  R. 

SCARLETT,  James,  Lord  Abinger,  and  chief  baron  of  the 
exchequer  from  1835  to  1844,  was  born  in  Jamaica  of  wealthy 
parents  in  1769.  He  was  sent  to  England  at  an  early  age  to 
be  educated,  and  in  his  eighteenth  year  was  entered  as  a  fellow 
commoner  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
B.A.,  1790;  M.A.,  1794.  Having  been  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Inner  temple,  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  on  8th  July,  1791. 
The  following  year  he  married,  and  he  joined  the  Lancashire 
sessions  and  the  northern  circuit  at  the  age  of  twenty-five. 
Wanting  the  ordinary  stimulus  of  limited  fortune,  during  his 
earlier  years  at  the  bar  he  was  not  distinguished  by  close  appli- 
cation to  business.  Not  until  1801  does  his  name  appear  in  any 
cause  of  importance.  His  road  to  eminence  was  through  practice 
at  sessions.  His  singular  sagacity  and  good  sense  compensated 
for  any  deficiency  in  technical  knowledge  of  law  that  may  have 
resulted  from  insufficient  reading.     His  tact  in  managing  juries, 


whom  he  cajoled  with  a  show  of  the  greatest  deference,  soon  became 
known  ;  and  while  still  a  junior  counsel  he  justified  the  epithet  of 
"  verdict-getter,"  and  entered  upon  that  career  of  prosperous  busi- 
ness which  produced  at  last  an  income  of  £17,000  a  year.  He 
had  assumed  the  position  of  a  leader  on  the  circuit  in  1810;  but 
owing  to  Lord  Eldon's  dislike  of  Scarlett's  professed  whiggism, 
he  did  not  receive  a  silk  gown  till  1816.  Yet  he  rarely  engaged 
in  political  causes.  In  connection  with  the  antislavery  question, 
he  was  counsel  for  Mr.  Hatchard  in  1817;  he  defended  Sir  F. 
Burdett  in  1820,  and  was  engaged  on  the  queen's  trial,  in  which, 
however,  he  took  no  prominent  part.  He  strove,  indeed,  to  get 
into  parliament  twice  without  success,  but  in  1818  was  elected 
for  Peterborough  under  the  protection  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam.  He 
spoke  but  rarely  in  parliament,  and  then  generally  on  legal  ques- 
tions, supporting  Romilly  and  Mackintosh  in  their  efforts  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  criminal  code.  A  sweeping  measure  for 
remodelling  the  poor  laws  and  abolishing  the  law  of  settlement, 
which  he  introduced  in  1821,  drew  from  Sydney  Smith  a  lively 
critique,  and  a  quaint  eulogium  of  Scarlett's  political  disin- 
terestedness. Nevertheless,  in  April,  1827,  the  attorney-general 
in  Canning's  ministry  was  Scarlett,  who  was  knighted.  The 
following  January  he  resigned,  but  had  been  near  enough  to  the 
tories  to  accept  the  same  office  under  the  duke  of  Wellington  in 
1829.  The  whigs  were  advancing  too  rapidly  in  the  road  of 
reform  for  him,  and  he  strenuously  opposed  Lord  Russell's  mea- 
sures as  extreme.  His  strong  attachment  to  what  are  called 
gentlemanlike  opinions  and  practices  was  the  origin  of  some  of  the 
best  points,  and  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  his  character.  He 
could  sec  no  good  reasons  for  handing  over  the  political  power 
of  the  country  to  what  he  considered  the  unwashed  multitude. 
Resigning  office  in  1830,  he  was  returned  for  Norwich,  as  a  con- 
servative, to  the  first  reformed  parliament.  When  in  1834  Lord 
Lyndhurst  became  chancellor,  Scarlett  succeeded  him  as  chief 
baron  of  the  exchequer,  and  was  created  a  peer.  He  presided 
over  the  court  for  nine  years  without  any  particular  distinction, 
and  died  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  on  circuit,  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  7th  April,  1844.— R.  H. 

SCARPA,  Antonio,  a  famous  Italian  anatomist,  born  of 
humble  parentage  in  1748  at  La  Motta,  a  small  village  in  Friuli ; 
received  his  education  at  Padua;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- four 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  anatomy  in  the  university  of 
Modena.  After  visiting  France.  Holland,  and  England,  he  was 
appointed  in  1783,  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  professor  of 
anatomy  at  Pavia.  Here  his  researches  into  the  anatomy  of  the 
organs  of  smelling  and  hearing,  his  treatises  on  the  anatomy  of 
bone,  and  especially  on  the  nerves  of  the  heart,  soon  raised  him 
to  a  European  reputation  ;  the  last  mentioned  work  deciding  in 
the  affirmative  the  long-agitated  question,  whether  the  heart  is 
supplied  with  nerves.  In  1801  he  published  a  treatise  on  the 
diseases  of  the  eye;  in  1804  observations  on  the  cure  of  aneurism ; 
and  in  1809  a  work  on  hernia,  which  greatly  enhanced  his  repu- 
tation. Three  years  afterwards,  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the 
laborious  duties  of  his  chair,  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Medical  Faculty  of  Pavia.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  France,  and  of  nearly  all  the  learned  societies  of  Europe. 
His  last  publication  was  a  dissertation  on  the  operation  for  the 
stone.  Afflicted  with  almost  total  blindness  for  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life,  he  was  carried  off  by  inflammation  of  the  blad- 
der at  Pavia  on  the  30th  October,  1832.  Scarpa  united  to 
indefatigable  industry  in  the  pursuit  of  his  professional  studies, 
the  tastes  and  accomplishments  of  an  elegant  scholar;  and  he 
was  equally  at  home  in  the  criticism  of  the  fine  arts,  and  in  the 
details  of  scientific  agriculture. 

SCARRON,  Paul,  a  French  poet  and  novelist,  the  son  of  a 
gentleman  of  wealth  and  family,  was  born  at  Paris  about  the  end 
of  1610  or  the  beginning  of  1611.  His  mother  died  while 
Scarron  was  yet  a  boy,  and  his  stepmother  made  home  so  uncom- 
fortable for  the  young  poet  that  he  was  glad  to  accept  his  father's 
offer  of  a  small  allowance,  and  to  take  up  his  residence  alone  at 
Charleville.  Freed  from  paternal  control,  Paul  plunged  into 
all  kinds  of  dissipation,  and  so  injured  his  health  as  to  make 
him  thereafter,  as  he  said,  "  an  epitome  of  human  misery."  He 
became  an  ecclesiastic,  not  because  of  any  predilection  for  religious 
studies,  but  to  appease  his  father's  anger ;  yet  continued  as  far 
as  he  was  able  to  lead  a  licentious  life.  The  ruin  of  his  fortune, 
however,  soon  followed  that  of  his  health  ;  his  father,  who  for 
some  unknown  political  offence  had  been  banished  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  died  in  exile ;  and  young  Scarron's  patrimony,  or  m 


I  much  of  it  as  remained,  was  appropriated  by  his  stepmother. 
Forced  thus  by  necessity  to  labour,  he  betook  himself  to  lite- 
rature, and  produced  a  great  number  of  comedies,  novels,  bur- 
lesques, &c,  many  of  which  still  retain  their  popularity.  The 
"Roman  Comique-'  (translated  into  English  by  Oliver  Goldsmith), 
"L'jEneide  Travestie,"  "Jodelet,"  and  "L'He'ritier  Ridicule,"  are 
the  best  known.  Scarron  married  a  Mademoiselle  d'Aubigne, 
who,  as  Madame  de  Maintenon,  became  celebrated  as  the  mistress 
of  Louis  XIV.  Under  the  names  of  Scarron  and  Lyriane,  Madle. 
de  Scudery  has  in  one  of  her  romances  depicted  with  great  skill 
the  characters  of  both  Scarron  and  his  wife. — F. 

SCHAFFXER,  Maktin,  a  painter  of  Ulm,  already  estab- 
lished in  1508,  and  still  practising  there  with  distinction  in  1539. 
Till  recently  he  has  been  confounded  with  Martin  Schoen,  as  his 
monogram,  composed  of  an  S  and  an  M,  corresponds  with  the 
name  of  that  master,  who  was  also  a  native  of  Ulm.  There  are 
some  good  pictures  by  Schaffner  at  Munich,  and  some  also  in  the 
Wallerstein  collection  in  Kensington  palace.  His  style  of  form 
is  in  advance  of  the  German  painters  of  his  own  time,  and  he  is 
assumed  to  have  studied  in  Italy.  His  "  Death  of  the  Virgin," 
at  Munich,  was  engraved  by  Strixner  in  1812,  as  a  work  by 
Martin  Schom.—QKmistblatt,  1822.) — R.  X.  W. 

*  SCHAMYL  (Imam)  was  born  at  Himry,  in  the  Eastern  Cau- 
casus in  1797.  As  Imam,  an  Arabic  word  of  extensive  applica- 
tion, signifies  spiritual  ruler,  spiritual  teacher,  and  as  Schamu'il 
is  Samuel,  it  is  almost  literally  as  the  prophet  Samuel  that  the 
great  chieftain  of  the  Caucasus  comes  before  us.  The  reports 
about  the  origin  and  youth  of  Schamyl  are  confused  ;  but  it  is 
agreed  that  he  early  displayed  those  qualities  of  mind  and  body 
for  which  he  was  afterwards  distinguished  ;  that  he  excelled  in 
all  athletic  sports,  in  all  martial  exercises;  and  that  he  received, 
according  to  oriental  ideas,  an  excellent  education.  He  studied 
under  the  Mullah  Dshemal  Eddin,  whose  daughter  became  his 
favourite  wife.  The  mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus  are  said  to 
number  not  quite  two  millions;  but  they  would  have  been  irresisti- 
ble esren  against  Russia  if  they  had  been  united.  They  were, 
however,  broken  into  countless  clans,  whose  feuds  were  inces- 
sant, and  whose  hatreds  were  inextinguishable  ;  and  though  they 
had  for  the  most  part  the  bond  of  a  common  religion,  Mahomet- 
anism,  they  had  not  the  bond  of  a  common  language,  nearly 
every  clan  speaking  a  dialect  of  its  own.  For  a  time  the  Rus- 
sians made  rapid  way  against  the  brave,  but  turbulent  and  dis- 
united clans.  In  1823  a  prophet,  Kasi  Mullah,  arose,  preaching 
a  regenerated  Mahometan  doctrine  known  as  Miiridism.  This 
creed  speedily  rallied  round  it  all  the  clans  of  the  Eastern  Cau- 
casus. The  conflict  was  renewed  with  the  strength  bestowed 
by  concord,  and  with  the  fury  inspired  by  fanaticism.  Marked 
out  by  courage,  by  skill,  by  patriotism,  by  religious  enthusiasm 
and  devotedness,  by  opulence  of  resource,  Schamyl  took,  under 
Kasi  Mullah,  the  place  which  was  due  to  him.  Driven  ignomi- 
niously  back,  the  Russians  after  a  while  brought  vaster  forces 
and  better  generalship  to  resist  the  victorious  mountaineers. 
Kasi  Mullah  and  his  followers  were  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the 
fortress  Himry.  The  fortress  was,  on  the  30th  October,  1832, 
taken  by  storm ;  Kasi  Mullah  was  slain,  and  scarcely  one  of  the 
mountaineers  escaped.  Wounded  by  a  bayonet  thrust,  Schamyl 
killed  his  assailant,  and  fought  his  way  to  the  camp  of  Hamsat 
Beg,  who  succeeded  Kasi  Mullah  in  the  leadership.  Hamsat 
Beg  proved  a  most  incompetent  captain,  and  in  183-1  he  was 
assassinated.  Schamyl  was  elected  to  the  dangerous  ofiice, 
which  had  been  so  tragically  rendered  vacant.  He  at  once 
began  to  reorganize  the  dispirited  mountaineers,  and  took,  as 
basis  of  his  operations,  the  fortress  Achulgo,  which  he  strove  to 
render  inaccessible  and  impregnable.  But  in  June,  1839,  Gene- 
ral Grabbe  had  overcome  every  hindrance,  and  with  an  immense 
body  of  troops  appeared  before  the  fortress.  Two  assaults  were 
repulsed;  but  at  the  third  assault  the  Russians  crushed  in 
through  sheer  numerical  superiority.  Fierce  was  the  slaughter, 
and  the  Russians  left  behind  them  smoking  ruins,  under  which 
it  was  thought  that  Schamyl  had  been  buried.  But  at  the 
very  instant  that  the  Russians  were  celebrating  their  triumph, 
the  voice  of  Schamyl  was  heard  anew  preaching  the  Holy  War. 
lie  now  chose  Dargo  as  his  centre  of  action ;  nor  did  he  rest 
on  the  defensive.  He  swept  with  his  warriors  to  the  very  shores 
of  the  Caspian  sea,  and  so  effectually  as  to  cut  off  all  com- 
munication of  Derbent  by  land  with  the  north.  The  pinnacle 
of  his  power  Schamyl  attained  in  18-14,  and  he  had  the  leisure 
to  complete,  in  its  minutest,  most  various  details,  the  thco- 
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cratical  constitution  of  his  government,  wherein  he  manifested 
much  wisdom  and  energy.  In  1845  the  Russians  under  Woron- 
zoff  were  able  to  resume  the  defensive,  and  to  take  Dargo. 
The  sacrifices  of  the  Russians  were  incredible  ;  but  over  Schamyl 
they  had  several  obvious  advantages.  They  could  act  with  per- 
tinacious unity ;  they  could  dispose  of  the  newest  military  appli- 
ances ;  and  though  their  battalions  might  be  thinned  by  disease, 
by  fatigue,  by  the  weapons  of  a  watchful  and  unsparing  foe, 
hosts  of  fresh  recruits  were  always  at  the  disposal  of  the  czar. 
On  the  other  hand,  spite  of  Schamyl's  incomparable  tact  and 
vigour,  the  ancient  quarrels  and  divisions  of  the  mountaineers 
revived ;  in  regard  to  military  improvements  Schamyl  had  not 
the  wealth,  the  needful  facilities  to  avail  himself  thereof;  and 
when  his  bravest  soldiers  perished  year  after  year  he  had  only  the 
skeleton  of  an  army  wherewith  to  meet  the  Muscovite  swarms. 
Hence  when  the  oriental  war  began,  Schamyl,  from  the  fortress 
of  Weden,  to  which  on  the  destruction  of  Dargo  he  had  retreated, 
could  give  little  aid  to  the  allies,  to  whom  a  powerful  diversion 
in  the  Russian  rear  would  have  been  of  incalculable  benefit. 
Nevertheless,  what  it  was  possible  for  Schamyl  to  do  he  eagerly 
did,  sending  consternation  into  the  Russian  garrisons,  and  ham- 
pering the  Russian  movements.  The  peace  of  Paris  disappointed 
many,  irritated  more  ;  but  it  was  to  Schamyl  the  knell  of  despair. 
Freed  from  the  overwhelming  onset  of  a  coalition  against  which 
it  would  have  been  vain  to  contend  much  longer,  the  Russians 
flung  their  whole  weight  and  wrath  on  their  only  remaining 
opponent.  In  1852  Barjatinski,  a  man  of  promptitude  and 
pith,  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  Eastern  Caucasus. 
Barjatinski  pursued  his  task  with  iron  persistency.  The  cam- 
paign of  1857  was  disastrous  for  Schamyl — much  more  disastrous 
that  of  1858.  Pass  after  pass  was  forced ;  fortress  after  fortress 
was  destroyed.  In  1859  the  grand  drama  ended.  On  the  12th 
April  the  Russians,  after  a  siege  of  seven  or  eight  weeks,  stormed 
AYeden,  which  was  defended  by  Schamyl's  son,  Kasi-Mahom, 
with  a  considerable  garrison,  Scham)d  himself  being  absent. 
With  the  wreck  of  the  garrison  the  valiant  Kasi-Mahom  tore  a 
bloody  path  to  a  place  of  refuge.  One  asylum,  one  citadel 
remained  to  Schamyl — Ghunib,  and  this  he  resolved  to  defend 
to  extremity.  In  the  heart  of  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains, 
soars  sublime  and  defiant  the  Ghunib  Dagh.  It  is  a  small 
tableland  enriched  and  gladdened  by  wood  and  meadow,  and 
abundant  water.  On  every  side  were  walls  of  rock,  bulwarks 
of  rock.  It  was  a  position  to  be  held  by  an  army,  but  not  by 
the  four  hundred  men  who  clung  to  the  prophet  in  his  hour  of 
great  trial.  Pressed  by  Barjatinski  to  surrender,  Schamyl 
replied — "  The  Ghunib  Dagh  is  high  ;  Allah  is  higher,  and 
thou  art  below."  On  the  morning  of  the  Gth  September,  1859, 
three  Russian  columns,  favoured  by  a  thick  mist,  climbed  up 
the  south,  the  west,  and  the  north  sides  of  the  Ghunib  Dagh; 
Shamyl  had  expected  the  attack  on  the  east  side,  which  was 
the  weakest.  The  resistance  was  as  heroic  as  it  was  use- 
less. Schamyl  rushed  with  the  survivors  to  a  point  not  easily 
approached;  but  the  Russians  turned  his  own  cannon  against 
him.  He  saw  that  it  would  be  madness  longer  to  defy  inexor- 
able destiny ;  with  a  calm  as  noble  as  his  courage  he  sub- 
mitted. Surrounded  by  his  sons  and  about  forty  of  his  faithful 
followers  Schamyl  drew  near  to  the  Russian  general.  "Art  thou 
Schamyl?"  asked  Barjatinski;  "I  am  Schamyl,"  he  answered. 
Then  said  Barjatinski — "  Thy  life  is  spared ;  thy  wives  and  thy 
treasures  thou  canst  keep.  My  friend  Colonel  Trompofsky  will 
accompany  thee  to  St.  Petersburg.  On  the  will  of  the  emperor 
thy  further  fate  depends."  After  having  been  received  by  the 
emperor  and  spent  some  days  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow, 
Schamyl  was  sent  to  the  town  of  Kaluga.  Schamyl  is  of  lofty 
stature  and  imposing  appearance.  In  that  rugged  mountain 
home  which  he  was  unable  to  shield  from  the  colossal  grasp  of 
Russia,  he  lived  a  simple  patriarchal  life ;  and  there  is  not  a  more 
memorable  or  venerable  figure  in  modern  history. — W.  M— 1. 

SCHEDOXE,  Baktolomeo,  a  clever  imitator  of  Coreggio, 
bom  at  Modena  about  1580.  He  is  supposed  to  have  stndied 
in  the  school  of  the  Carracci,  and  he  was  in  some  degree  influ- 
enced by  the  works  of  Caravaggio ;  but  his  great  model  was 
Coreggio.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  the 
service  of  Raunuccio,  duke  of  Parma,  where  Sekeclone  died  in 
1G15,  his  early  death  being  caused,  it  is  said,  by  vexation  at  his 
losses  at  plav.  The  Studj  gallery  at  Xaple3  contains  some  fine 
pictures  by  Schedone.  He  was  an  excellent  portrait  painter. — 
(Tirabosohi,  Piltori,  &c.  di  Modena.)— R.  X.  W. 
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SCHEELE,  Karl  Wiliielm,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  December  19,  1742, 
at  Stralsund  in  Pomerania,  then  a  Swedish  province.  He 
was  sent  to  a  college  in  his  native  town,  but  showing  no  talent 
for  languages,  was  pronounced  a  dunce,  and  sent  to  study  phar- 
macy. For  this  purpose  he  was  placed  with  an  apothecary  at 
Gothenborg,  where  he  remained  for  six  years  as  an  apprentice, 
and  for  two  years  longer  as  assistant.  The  apothecaries  of 
Sweden  and  Germany,  like  the  pharmaciens  of  France,  hold  a 
position  similar  to  that  of  the  English  druggists,  or  as  they  are 
now  strangely  called,  "  chemists."  In  this  establishment  Scheele 
devoted  every  spare  moment  to  chemical  science,  reading  the 
works  of  Stahl,  Lemery,  Kunkel,  and  Neumann,  and  experi- 
menting secretly  in  the  night-time.  He  served  successively  in 
the  establishments  of  Kalstrom  at  Malmo,  of  Scharenberg  at 
Stockholm,  and  of  Loock  at  Upsala.  Here  an  accident  made 
him  acquainted  with  Galm,  who  was  then  studying  at  Upsala. 
Gahn  and  Loock,  Scheele's  employer,  were  conversing  on  the 
fact  that  saltpetre,  after  being  heated  to  a  certain  temperature 
and  allowed  to  cool,  gives  off  red  fumes  on  being  mixed  with 
vinegar,  which  has  no  effect  on  saltpetre  which  has  not  been  thus 
heated.  Gahn  referred  the  question  to  Professor  Bergmann,  who 
was  also  unable  to  give  an  explanation.  A  few  days  after  Gahn 
was  informed  that  Scheele  had  explained  the  difficulty  by  pointing 
out  that  two  acids  had  hitherto  been  confounded  under  the  name 
"  spirit  of  nitre,"  the  nitric  and  nitrous  acids,  the  latter  of  which 
is  expelled  by  vinegar  in  the  form  of  red  fumes.  Gahn  was 
much  pleased  with  the  explanation,  and  introduced  Scheele  to 
Bergmann,  who  became  his  friend,  and  aided  him  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  researches.  When  the  duke  of  Sodermannland  and 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  visited  Upsala,  Scheele  was  selected  by 
the  university  to  perform  some  chemical  experiments  before  them. 
The  princes  were  much  gratified,  and  requested  that  Scheele 
might  always  have  the  use  of  the  university  laboratory  whenever 
he  required.  In  1775  Scheele  was  appointed  provisor  at  an 
apothecary's  shop  in  Kiiping,  and  two  years  later  he  purchased 
the  business  from  the  widow  of  the  late  proprietor.  Here,  under 
very  unfavourable  circumstances,  he  followed  up  his  experiments 
with  increased  ardour;  and  here  he  died  on  the  21st  of  May, 
1786.  The  number  and  importance  of  his  researches  are  sur- 
prising. He  discovered  the  tartaric,  fluoric  (or  at  least  fluo- 
silicic),  arsenic,  uric,  purpuric,  molybdic,  hydrosulphuric,  lactic, 
tungstic,  oxalic,  citric,  malic,  and  gallic  acids,  examining  their 
properties,  many  of  their  compounds,  and  pointing  out  the  mode 
of  preparation.  He  discovered  also  baryta  and  chlorine,  though 
he  misunderstood  the  nature  of  the  latter.  He  showed  the  dis- 
tinction between  silica  and  alumina.  He  ascertained  the  nature 
of  graphite.  He  showed  the  production  of  carbonate  of  soda 
when  sheet-iron  or  quicklime  is  moistened  with  a  solution  of 
common  salt.  He  discovered  the  composition  of  prussic  acid. 
He  obtained  glycerine,  and  studied  its  properties.  In  1777  he 
ascertained  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  and  obtained  and 
examined  oxygen  and  nitrogen  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Priestley,  performed  about  three  years  ear- 
lier. All  these  wonderful  results  were  obtained  in  a  short  life  of 
forty-four  years,  under  very  unfavourable  circumstances,  with 
the  rudest  apparatus,  and  without  the  advantage  of  a  regular 
scientific  education.  But  his  patience,  his  manual  dexterity,  his 
singular  penetration,  and  a  sort  of  happy  instinct,  enabled  him 
to  overcome  all  these  drawbacks.  As  an  observer  of  facts  he 
has  no  superior.  As  a  theorist  he  can  claim  but  a  very  subor- 
dinate rank.  Nor  does  he  ever  appear  to  have  felt  the  import- 
ance of  the  balance,  which  in  the  hands  of  Lavoisier  enabled 
chemistry  to  take  place  among  the  exact  sciences. — J.  W.  S. 

SCHEEMAKERS,  Peter,  a  Flemish  sculptor,  born  at  Ant- 
werp in  1691.  He  went  early  to  Denmark,  where  he  worked  as 
a  journeyman,  and  thence  he  performed  the  journey  to  Rome  on 
foot,  being  too  poor  to  venture  on  any  other  mode  of  travelling. 
From  Rome,  he  travelled  again  on  foot,  about  1730,  to  England, 
where  he  at  last  found  sufficient  employment.  Scheemakers, 
however,  again  visited  Rome,  where  he  remained  two  years, 
prosecuting  his  studies,  and  eventually  in  1735  settled  in  this 
country,  where  he  was  long  the  rival  of  Rysbrack  and  Roubiliac. 
He  retired  in  1770  to  his  native  town,  and  there  soon  afterwards 
died.  Scheemakers  did  little  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
residence  in  England ;  but  his  works  are  very  numerous ;  there 
are  many  monuments  by  him  in  Westminster  abbey,  all  distin- 
guished for  their  elaborate  costume  and  careful  working  of  the 


marble — essential  qualities  of  the  sculpture  of  that  day,  as  is 
abundantly  seen  in  the  works  of  Pysbrack  and  Roubiliac.  Among 
the  studies  of  Scheemakers  made  in  Rome  was  a  beautiful  small 
marble  copy  of  the  group  of  the  Laocoon,  which  was  purchased 
by  the  earl  of  Lincoln  ;  an  Italian  of  the  name  of  Vevini  made 
a  mould  of  it,  and  produced  some  excellent  casts  from  it.  The 
distinguished  English  sculptor  Nollekens  was  the  pupil  of  Schee- 
makers.— (Smith,  Nollekens  and  his  Times,  &c.) — R.  N.  W. 

SCHEFFER,  Ar.Y,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  painters  of 
the  .modern  French  school,  was  born  at  Dort  on  the  10th  of 
February,  1795 ;  his  mother  was  a  native  of  Dort,  his  father 
was  a  German ;  and  he  was  educated  at  Lille.  He  was  thus 
German  by  descent,  Dutch  by  birth,  and  French  by  education. 
Ary  was  brought  up  by  his  mother ;  she  removed  with  him  to 
Paris  in  1811,  and  he  there  became  the  pupil  of  Guerin,  with 
whom  he  had  the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Geri- 
cault,  the  great  leader  of  the  new  naturalist  school  of  France,  as 
opposed  to  the  classical  mannerism  established  by  the  school  of 
David.  In  1819  appeared  his  picture  of  "  Les  Bourgeois  de 
Calais,"  which  attracted  considerable  notice ;  he  devoted  himself 
at  this  period  also  to  portrait  painting — one  of  his  first  patrons 
was  Lafayef.  i.  The  Scheffers  were  Orleanists,  and  Ary  and 
his  brother  Henri  were  concerned  in  the  Carbonari  conspiracy 
of  Be'fort  in  1822.  Ary  was  introduced  to  Louis  Philippe, 
and  became  instructor  to  his  children  in  painting  and  drawing, 
in  1826.  In  1830  he  was  sent  as  messenger  to  the  duke  at 
Neuilly,  and  eighteen  years  afterwards  he  handed  the  king  into 
his  carnage  on  his  flight  from  Paris.  When  Ary  Scheffer  became 
acquainted  with  Ingres,  who  had  returned  from  his  long  residence 
in  Rome  with  his  classical  manner  much  modified,  Ary  about 
1825  also  much  idealized  his  style,  and  from  this  time  gradually 
advanced  from  the  natural  to  the  abstract  sentimental  which 
characterizes  almost  all  his  later  works.  Among  his  successively 
most  remarkable  pictures  are — "Faust  in  his  Study;"  "Margaret 
at  the  spinning  wheel ;"  "Margaret  at  Church ;"  "  The  Giaour," &c. 
After  the  Revolution  Louis  Philippe  gave  him  some  commissions 
for  Versailles,  but  trophy  subjects  were  not  suited  to  his  poetic 
genius.  In  1830  was  born  his  natural  daughter  Cornelie,  who 
was  afterwards  married  to  M.  Marjolin,  a  physician.  In  1835 
appeared  his  "Francesca  di  Rimini,"  which  was  purchased  by 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  at  the  Orleans  sale  in  1853  it  realized 
forty-three  thousand  six  hundred  francs.  This  was  followed  by 
the  "  Mignons ;"  "  Margaret  coming  out  of  Church  ;"  the  "  Roi 
de  Thule  ;"  and  in  1 839  "  Le  Christ  Consolateur,"  also  purchased 
by  the  duke  of  Orleans ;  it  realized  at  the  Orleans  sale  fifty-two 
thousand  five  hundred  francs.  In  1839  he  lost  his  mother. 
After  1846  he  ceased  to  exhibit  his  works  at  the  Louvre,  though 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  were  painted  after  this  date,  as 
"Faust  and  Margaret  in  the  Garden;"  "Dante  and  Beatrice;" 
"  St.  Monica  with  St.  Augustin ;"  "  Les  Saintes  Femmes ;" 
"  Ruth  and  Naomi;"  "Faust  a  la  Coupe;"  "Les  Gemissements," 
or  "Les  douleurs  de  la  Terre;"  and  his  last  work,  "The  Angel 
announcing  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus."  In  1850  he  married 
the  widow  of  General  Baudrand.  He  died  15th  June,  1858, 
in  his  sixty-fourth  year.  Ary  Scheffer  was  essentially  the  poet 
painter,  and  his  works  are  of  a  very  high  order,  though  his  mind 
seems  to  have  been  prejudicially  influenced  by  a  weakly  bodily 
state ;  his  works  betray  a  kind  of  mystic  melancholy  which 
cannot  be  overlooked ;  they  not  only  want  cheerfulness,  but  they 
want  happiness  ;  impending  evil  seems  to  hang  over  all  his  sub- 
jects, which  are  nearly  invariably  from  the  dark  aspects  of  life ; 
even  his  "  Christus  Consolator"  is  but  a  picture  of  human  misery, 
bordering  on  despair.  Most  of  his  works  are  well  known  even 
in  this  country,  from  the  admirable  engravings  of  them  by  the 
best  artists  of  France — Blanchard,  Girard,  Henriquel-Dupont, 
Calamatta,  Caron,  and  others.  In  1860  a  memoir  of  the  life  of 
Ary  Scheffer  was  published  in  London  by  Mrs.  Grote. — R.  N.  W. 

SCHEEFER,  Henri,  brother  of  Ary,  was  born  at  the  Hague, 
27th  September  1798.  Like  his  brother,  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Gucrin.  His  range  of  subjects  is  somewhat  wider  than  his 
brother's;  but  he  is  much  inferior  to  him  as  a  painter,  wanting 
his  grave  earnestness  of  purpose  and  deep  religions  feeling. 
Among  his  principal  religious  and  historical  pictures  may  be 
named  the  "  Infant  Christ,"  "  the  Mater  Dolorosa,"  and  "  Jesus 
at  the  House  of  Martha  and  Mary ;"  in  history,  "  Charlotte 
Corday  protected  by  the  members  of  the  sections  from  the  popu- 
lar fury" — generally  considered  his  masterpiece,  and  now  in  the 
Luxemburg — and  "  Jean  D'Arc  entering  Orleans ;"  in  genre, 
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a  "  Peasant  Child  Reading,"  the  "  Young  Captive,"  &c.  He 
also  painted  a  great  many  characteristic  portraits  of  distinguished 
contemporaries,  among  others,  Augustin  Thierry,  Louis  Blanc, 
Orfila,  Blainville,  and  Charles  Dickens.  M.  Henri  Scheffer 
received  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour  in  1837.  At  the 
Exposition  Universelle  of  1855  he  was  awarded  a  medal  of  the 
first  class.     He  died  at  Paris,  March  15,  18G2. — J.  T-e. 

SCHEINER,  Ciikistopii,  a  German  astronomer,  was  born 
at  Walcla  in  Swabia  in  1575,  and  died  at  Neisse  in  Silesia 
on  the  18th  of  July,  1650.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  entered 
the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  afterwards  became,  successively,  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  and  mathematics  at  Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau, 
a  lecturer  on  astronomy  at  Rome,  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Ingolstadt,  and  rector  of  the  Jesuit  college  at  Neisse.  In  1G11 
lie  discovered,  independently  of  Galileo,  though  somewhat  later 
in  date,  the  existence  of  spots  in  the  sun.  He  made  a  long  and 
valuable  series  of  observations  of  the  sun's  disc,  which  he  recorded 
in  a  book  published  in  1030,  under  the  whimsical  title  of  "Rosa 
Ursina"  (being  dedicated  to  the  Prince  Orsini).  He  invented 
the  erecting  eyepiece  for  the  telescope,  and  the  instrument  for 
copying,  enlarging,  and  reducing  ©utlines,  well-known  as  the 
"  Pantograph."  He  was  a  violent  opponent  of  the  Copernican 
system,  and  of  the  mechanical  discoveries  of  Galileo. — W.  J.  M.  R. 

SCHELLER,  Immanuel  Johaxn  Gerhard,  a  German 
philologist,  was  born  at  Ihlow,  22nd  March,  1735.  He  studied 
at  Leipsic,  and  in  1761  was  appointed  head  master  of  the 
gymnasium  at  Liibben,  Lusatia.  In  1772  he  was  translated  in 
the  same  capacity  to  Brieg,  Silesia,  where  he  died  on  5th  July, 
1803.  He  owes  his  fame  to  his  Latin  dictionary,  which  after 
Iiis  death  has  been  edited,  improved,  and  abridged  by  various 
hands,  especially  by  Liinemann  and  Georges.  The  work  has 
been  of  the  greatest  service  both  to  teachers  and  pupils.  His 
Latin  grammar  also  and  his  "  Precepta  stili  bene  Latini"  deserve 
to  be  noticed. —  K.  E. 

SCIIELLIXG,  Feiedricii  Wilhelm  Joseph,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  and  productive  philosophers  of  Germany,  was 
born  at  Leonberg  in  Wiirtemberg  in  1775.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  country  clergyman.  Such  was  the  precocity  of  his  genius,  that 
he  entered  the  university  of  Tubingen  in  his  fifteenth  year. 
Here  he  formed  a  close  intimacy  with  Hegel,  afterwards  his 
great  rival  in  philosophy  (see  Hegel),  although,  in  principle, 
their  systems  are  very  much  alike.  At  the  age  of  seventeen, 
with  the  view  of  taking  the  highest  honours  in  philosophy,  he 
published  a  Latin  dissertation  on  "  The  Origin  of  Evil  as  laid 
down  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis."  He  remained  at  Tubin- 
gen until  1705,  when  he  published  an  inaugural  dissertation  in 
theology,  entitled  "  On  Marcion  the  corrector  of  the  Pauline 
Epistles."  He  then  went  to  Leipsic,  where  he  resided  for  a 
short  time  as  tutor  to  the  Baron  von  Eiedesel.  From  Leipsic 
lie  went  to  the  university  of  Jena,  where  he  studied  medicine 
and  philosophy  ;  the  latter  under  Fichte,  the  presiding  genius 
of  the  place — a  man  whose  heroic  character  raises  him  as  high 
among  the  patriots,  as  his  speculative  power  does  among  the 
philosophers  of  his  country.  Schelling  became  Fichte's  devoted 
disciple,  and  in  1798  he  succeeded  him  as  professor  of  philo- 
sophy at  Jena.  Here  he  lectured  with  great  applause  until 
1803,  when  he  was  invited  to  fill  the  chair  of  philosophy  at 
Wurzburg.  Having  been  ennobled  by  the  king  of  Bavaria,  he 
removed  to  Munich  in  1807,  and  remained  there  until  18-11. 
During  part  of  this  time  he  discharged  the  duties  of  a  professor 
in  the  university  of  Munich  (founded  in  1827),  and  after 
Jacobi's  death  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  He  resided  for  some  time  at  Erlangen,  where  he 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures.  In  1841  he  was  summoned  to 
the  university  of  Berlin  to  lecture  against  Hegelianism,  wdiieh 
was  then  carrying  everything  before  it.  If  Hegel's  reign  is 
over,  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  Schelling  had  much  share  in 
deposing  him.  His  lectures  were  generally  regarded  as  a  failure. 
They  combined  with  the  obscurity  of  his  earlier  writings  a  higher 
degree  of  prolixity  and  mysticism.  Schelling's  latter  years  seem 
to  have  been  spent  in  retirement.  He  died  in  185-1.  No  life 
of  him,  on  any  extended  scale,  has  as  yet  appeared.  In  his 
Biographia  Literaria  (first  published  in  1817),  Coleridge  embodied 
large  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Schelling,  without  any  suffi- 
cient acknowledgment. —  (See  Blackwood's  Magazine,  March, 
18-10.)  This,  however,  should  be  attributed  rather  to  forgetful- 
ness  or  carelessness,  than  to  wilful  plagiarism  on  the  part  of  the 
English  poet. 


Schelling's  writings  may  be  classified  as  belonging  to  five 
periods.  To  the  first  period,  1795-96,  belong — "On  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  Form  of  Philosophy  in  general ;"  "  On  the  Eyo  as 
the  Principle  of  Philosophy,  or  on  the  unconditioned  in  human 
knowledge;"  "Explanations  of  the  Idealism  involved  in  the 
Theory  of  Knowledge;"  "Letters  on  Dogmatism  and  Criticism." 
In  these  writings  he  adheres  closely  to  Fichte,  who  welcomed 
him  as  his  best  expositor.  Later  in  life  their  relations  were  less 
amicable.  In  the  second  period,  1797-1801,  appeared — "Ideas 
towards  a  Philosophy  of  Nature  "  (second  edition,  1802);  "On 
the  World-Soul ;"  "  First  Sketch  of  a  System  of  the  Philosophy 
of  Nature ;"  "  Journal  of  Speculative  Physics ;"  "  System  of 
Transcendental  Idealism."  During  both  of  these  periods,  he  also 
contributed  largely  to  the  Philosoplcical  Journal  of  Fichte  and 
Niethammer.  In  the  second  period  he  devoted  himself  more  to 
the  study  of  nature,  and  less  to  the  exposition  of  Fichte.  The 
third  period,  1801-1803,  gave  birth  to  "Exposition  of  my 
System  of  Philosophy ;"  "  Bruno,  a  dialogue  on  the  divine  and 
natural  principle  of  things ;"  "  Lectures  on  the  Method  of 
Academical  Study ;"  "  New  Journal  of  Speculative  Physics." 
In  the  fourth  period,  1804-1809,  he  published  a  treatise  on 
"Philosophy  and  Religion;"  "A  Statement  of  the  True  Relation 
of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature  to  the  Improved  Doctrine  of  Fichte;" 
"On  the  Relation  of  the  Real  and  the  Ideal;"  "Philosophical 
Inquiries  concerning  the  Nature  of  Human  Freedom;  "  "  Philo- 
sophical Writings,"  first  volume.  This  latter  publication  (of 
1809)  was  designed  to  contain  all  Schelling's  already  published 
works,  with  the  addition,  it  may  be  supposed,  of  many  new 
ones.  But  it  stopped  at  the  first  volume,  and  contains  only  a 
portion  of  the  compositions  enumerated  above.  The  fifth  period 
extended  from  1809  to  1854.  During  this  long  period,  Schel- 
ling's literary  activity,  which  hitherto  had  been  so  prolific,  was 
comparatively  in  abeyance.  That  his  pen  was  still  busy  his 
posthumous  works  testify;  but  whether  it  was  that  he  was  dis- 
couraged by  the  reception  which  his  collected  writings  had  met 
with,  or  that  he  had  misgivings  respecting  the  validity  of  his 
system,  or  that  he  was  silently  labouring  to  give  it  greater  finish 
and  completeness,  his  published  contributions  to  science  during 
this  period  of  forty-five  years  were  very  small  and  far  between. 
Of  these  the  most  important  was  a  "Critical  Preface"  to  Becker's 
translation  into  German  of  a  work  by  the  French  philosopher 
Cousin.  From  this  preface,  the  following  extract  on  the  obscurity 
of  the  German  philosophers,  is  curious  and  memorable.  It 
shows  how  a  man's  eyes  may  be  open  to  faults  in  others, 
which  he  either  does  not  see  in  himself,  or  seeing,  does  not 
choose  or  is  unable  to  amend.  "The  philosophers  of  Ger- 
many," says  Schelling,  "  have  been  for  so  long  in  the  habit 
of  philosophizing  merely  among  themselves,  that  by  degrees 
their  thoughts  and  language  have  become  further  and  further 
removed,  even  in  Germany,  from  the  understanding  of  general 
readers ;  and  at  length  the  degree  of  this  remoteness  from 
common  intelligibility  has  come  almost  to  be  regarded  as 
the  measure  of  philosophic  proficiency.  Examples  of  this  we 
hardly  require  to  adduce.  As  families  who  abandon  the  inter- 
course of  their  fellow-men,  acquire,  in  addition  to  other  disagree- 
able peculiarities,  certain  peculiar  modes  of  expression  intelli- 
gible only  to  themselves;  so  have  the  German  philosophers  made 
themselves  remarkable  for  forms  of  thought  and  expression 
which  are  unintelligible  to  all  the  world  besides.  The  fact  of 
their  having  been  repeatedly  unsuccessful  in  their  attempts  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Kantian  philosophy  beyond  Ger- 
many— though,  indeed,  it  compelled  them  to  abandon  the  hope 
of  making  themselves  understood  by  the  natives  of  other  coun- 
tries— yet  it  never  led  them  to  conclude  that  there  was  anything 
wrong  either  with  their  philosophy  itself,  or  with  their  method  of 
communicating  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  ofteuer  and  the  more 
signally  they  failed  in  their  endeavours  to  disseminate  the 
highly-cherished  opinions,  the  stronger  did  their  conviction 
become  that  philosophy  was  something  which  existed  for  them- 
selves alone — not  considering  that  to  be  universally  intelligible 
is  the  primary  aim  of  every  true  philosophy — an  aim  which, 
though  often  missed,  ought  yet  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  ought 
to  be  the  ruling  and  guiding  principle  of  every  system.  This 
does  not  imply  that  works  of  speculative  thought  are  chiefly  io 
be  weighed  in  the  critic's  scales  as  mere  exercises  of  style ;  but 
it  does  imply  that  a  philosophy  whose  contents  cannot  be  made 
intelligible  to  every  well-educated  people,  and  expressed  in  every 
cultivated  language,  cannot  be  the  true  and  universal  philosophy." 


Such  were  Schelling's  words  in  1834,  in  passing  sentence  on  the 
speculations  generally  of  his  countrymen.  Their  severity  is  not 
greater  than  their  truth.  Would  that  Schelling  and  his  compeers 
had  profited  more  largely  by  the  advice !  Since  Schelling's  death 
in  1854  a  complete  edition  of  his  writings  has  been  published  by 
his  son.  It  is  comprised  in  fourteen  volumes,  and  contains  many 
works  now  printed  for  the  first  time.  Of  these  the  principal  are 
"Historico-critical  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Mythology ;" 
"The  Philosophy  of  Mythology;"  "The  Philosophy  of  Revela- 
tion."   This  vast  theosophic  system  fills  four  large  volumes. 

In  each  cf  the  four  periods  during  which  Schelling  poured  forth 
so  many  publications,  his  philosophy  assumed  a  different  phasis 
or  aspect.  It  is  not  possible,  within  the  limits  of  this  sketch,  to 
give  any  account  of  even  the  simplest  of  these  varying  and  incom- 
plete manifestations.  The  last  and  posthumous  form  in  which 
the  system  has  appeared,  and  in  which  the  reflective  labours  of 
his  long  life  may  be  supposed  to  be  summed  up,  is  a  work  so  wide 
in  its  range,  so  complicated  in  its  details,  and  so  mystical  in  its 
tone,  that  an  intelligible  analysis  of  it  is  a  scarcely  practicable 
achievement.  It  may  be  more  instructive,  as  well  as  more  prac- 
ticable, to  confine  ourselves  to  a  smaller  field — to  consider, 
namely,  the  main  point  at  issue  between  Schelling  and  some  of 
the  leading  philosophers  of  this  country.  Perhaps  some  light 
will  be  thrown  on  his  philosophy,  its  drift  and  purpose  will  per- 
haps become  apparent  in  our  attempt,  not  indeed  to  settle,  but 
to  adjust  the  terms  of  this  dispute. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  truth  of  one  kind  or  another 
is  the  proper  aim  of  philosophy.  But  there  are  two  kinds  of 
truth :  truth  as  it  exists  in  itself,  and  truth  as  it  exists  in  rela- 
tion to  us.  The  first  of  these  is  called  technically  the  uncon- 
ditioned; the  latter  the  conditioned.  According  to  Schelling, 
unconditioned  truth  is  the  proper  object  of  philosophy.  According 
to  his  opponents  (of  whom  Sir  W.  Hamilton  may  be  cited  as  the 
most  distinguished)  conditioned  truth  is  the  only  proper  and  pos- 
sible object  of  philosophy  (see  Hamilton's  Discussions,  art.,  "The 
Philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned  :"  also  page  643).  Such  is  the 
precise  and  primary  point  at  issue  between  the  two  philosophers. 

We  have  now  to  state  and  examine  the  grounds  on  which 
each  belligerent  respectively  supports  his  opinion.  Hamilton's 
opinion  is  grounded  on  the  assumption  that  whatever  man 
knows  he  knows  only  in  relation,  that  is,  only  in  relation  to  his 
own  faculties  of  knowledge.  He  can,  therefore,  apprehend  only 
relative  or  conditioned  truth.  The  unconditioned  (truth  in  itself) 
is  beyond  his  grasp.  But  it  is  plain  that  this  argument  proves 
too  much;  it  proves  that  the  unconditioned  truth  is  equally 
beyond  the  ,;  rasp  of  Omniscience ;  because  it  is  surely  manifest 
that  omniscience  can  know  things  only  in  relation  to  itself; 
and  therefore  Omniscience  is  just  as  incompetent  as  man  is 
to  apprehend  the  unconditioned,  if  this  must  be  apprehended 
out  of  all  relation  to  intelligence.  If  that  be  the  idea  of  the 
unconditioned,  Schelling's  conception  of  philosophy  must  be  given 
up,  and  Hamilton's  must  be  accepted.  But  the  surrender  of  the 
one  and  the  acceptance  of  the  other  involves  the  admission  that 
the  truth  in  itself  cannot  be  known  even  by  the  Supreme  reason. 
That  is  the  reductio  to  which  Hamilton's  argument  brings  us. 

To  escape  this  conclusion,  then,  we  must  not  understand  the 
unconditioned  as  that  which  is  exempt  from  all  relation;  we  must 
view  it  as  that  which  stands  in  some  sort  of  relation  to  intelli- 
gence. Viewing  it  otherwise,  we  fall  into  the  absurdity  touched 
upon  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

If  the  truth  in  itself  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  that  which  is 
placed  out  of  all  relation  to  intellect,  it  must,  no  less  than  the 
other  kind  of  truth  (the  conditioned),  be  regarded  as  that  which 
stands  in  some  sort  of  relation  to  intellect;  so  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  truth  unconditioned  and  truth  conditioned  thus 
resolves  itself  into  the  distinction  between  truth  in  relation  to 
intelligence  simply  (iT**,-),  and  truth  in  relation  to  our  intelli- 
gence. And  the  point  of  the  controversy  now  comes  before  us 
in  this  shape :— Can  man  apprehend  the  truth  as  it  exists  in  rela- 
tion to  pure  intelligence— to  intelligence  considered  simply  as 
such  ?  or  can  he  apprehend  the  truth  only  as  it  exists  in  relation 
to  his  intelligence,  considered  as  a  peculiar  kind  or  mode  of 
intellect?  Now,  although  it  is  not  clear  that  Schelling  and  his 
opponents  have  ever  joined  issue  explicitly  on  this  question,  it 
is  undoubtedly  the  question  properly  in  dispute  between  them. 
Schelling  argues  in  favour  of  the  former  alternative.  He  holds 
that  philosophy  is  the  pursuit  of  truth  as  it  stands  related  to 
pure  intellect,  i.e.,  to  intellect  considered  universally,  and  as  not 


modified  in  any  particular  way :  he  holds  that  man  is  competent 
to  the  attainment  of  such  truth,  and  that  such  truth  is  absolute 
and  unconditioned.  The  other  party  (among  whom  we  venture 
to  place  Hamilton)  maintains  that  philosophy  is  the  pursuit  of 
truth  as  it  stands  related  to  our  minds  considered  as  a  particular 
kind  or  form  of  intelligence — that  man  can  attain  to  no  other 
truth  than  this,  and  that  this  truth  is  relative  and  conditioned. 

These  respective  conclusions  rest  on  grounds  which  have  now 
to  be  considered  as  forming  the  ultimate  stage  in  the  adjustment 
of  this  controversy.  Schelling's  ground  is  that  there  is  a  common 
nature  or  quality  in  all  intelligence ;  that  man,  through  his 
participation  in  this  common  nature,  is,  so  far,  a  pure — that  is,  a 
nonparticular  or  universal  intelligence,  and  hence  is,  so  far,  capa- 
ble of  cognizing  universal  or  unconditioned  truth.  That  Schelling 
has  worked  out  this  doctrine  explicitly,  or  even  intelligibly,  is 
not  to  be  maintained.  But  "  the  intellectual  intuition"  which  he 
ascribes  to  man  is  undoubtedly  his  expression  for  the  mind  consi- 
dered as  a  pure  intelligence,  and  as  having  something  in  common 
with  all  other  intelligences,  whether  actual  or  possible.  The  "  intel- 
lectual intuition"  is  opposed  to  the  sensational  intuition,  the  latter 
denoting  that  part  of  the  mental  economy  which  is  more  pecu- 
liarly man's  own,  or  human.  Schelling's  opponents,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  be  prepared  to  hold  and  to  show  that  there  is  no 
nature  common  to  all  intelligence — that  the  different  orders  of 
minds  (supposing  that  there  are  such)  have  no  point  of  unity  or 
agreement — that  their  difference  is  absolute  and  complete.  This 
is  the  only  logical  ground  on  which  they  can  deny  to  the  mind 
of  man  all  cognizance  of  the  unconditioned  truth.  Such  seem  to 
be  the  grounds  on  which  the  famous  question  respecting  the 
philosophy  of  the  unconditioned  has  to  be  debated.  We  have 
offered  no  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  case.  But  the  victory  is 
Schelling's  if  he  has  succeeded  in  showing,  or  if  it  be  admitted, 
that  every  intelligence  has  something  in  common,  some  point  or 
points  of  resemblance,  with  every  other  intelligence  (for  that 
is  the  fundamental  question,  the  decision  of  which  decides  all) ; 
while  again,  his  opponents  must  be  pronounced  triumphant  if 
they  have  proved  that  intelligent  natures  differ  from  each  other 
entirely,  and  have  no  point  or  principle  in  common.  On  both 
sides  the  terms  of  the  dispute,  as  here  adjusted,  have  been  only 
partially  adhered  to.  Schelling  often  loses  himself  in  the  unin- 
telligible ;  his  opponents  have  not  seen  the  exact  point  of  the 
problem :  so  that  the  "  philosophy  of  the  unconditioned  "  still 
calis  for  a  patient  and  impartial  reconsideration. 

The  philosophical  character  and  influence  of  Schelling  are  well 
summed  up  by  Mr.  Morell  in  the  following  remarks  (see  Modern 
German  Philosophy;  Manchester  papers,  1856): — "The  later 
phases  of  Schelling's  philosophy,"  says  Morell,  "  are  chiefly  char- 
acterized by  unavailing  attempts  to  reconcile  the  pantheistic  stand- 
point which  he  first  assumed,  with  the  notion  of  a  personal  Deity, 
and  with  the  fundamental  dogmas  of  the  catholic  faith.  In  doing 
this  he  lost  the  freshness  and  charm  of  his  first  philosophic  prin- 
ciples on  the  one  hand,  without  solving  the  problem  of  religion, 
or  satisfying  the  practical  religious  requirements  of  humanity  on 
the  other.  He  merely  glided  step  by  step  into  a  strained,  unintel- 
ligible mysticism,  and,  without  acknowledging  it,  became  a  foe  to 
all  purely  philosophic  speculation,  and  a  tacit  abettor  of  an  antique 
romanticism.  The  followers  of  Schellingfonned  two  distinct  schools. 
Those  who  attached  themselves  to  his  Natur-philosophie  (such  as 
Oken,  Steffens,  Cams,  and  others)  have  really  done  good  service 
in  spiritualizing  the  physical  philosophy  of  the  age,  without  run- 
ning into  any  censurable  extravagance;  while  those  who  started 
from  Schelling's  later  mysticism,  such  as  Schubert,  Baader, 
and  others  of  smaller  dimensions  still,  have  done  little  else  than 
revel  in  a  species  of  sentimental  mysticism,  sometimes  of  more 
elevated,  and  at  others  of  a  very  mean  and  trifling  character. 
But  the  influence  of  Schelling  was  not  confined  to  Germany. 
His  attempt  to  unite  the  process  of  the  physical  sciences  in  one 
affiliated  line  with  the  study  of  man,  both  in  his  individual  con- 
stitution and  historic  development,  has  also  had  a  very  consider- 
able result  out  of  his  own  country.  No  one,  for  example,  who 
compares  the  philosophic  method  of  Schelling  with  the  "  Philo- 
sophic positive"  of  Auguste  Comte,  can  have  the  slightest  hesi- 
tation as  to  the  source  from  which  the  latter  virtually  sprang. 
The  fundamental  idea  is,  indeed,  precisely  the  same  as  that  of 
Schelling,  with  this  difference  only — that  the  idealistic  language 
of  the  German  speculator  is  here  translated  into  the  more  ordi- 
nary language  of  physical  science.  That  Comte  borrowed  his 
views  from  Schelling  we  can  by  no  means  affirm ;  but  that  the 


■whole  conception  of  the  affiliation  of  the  sciences,  in  the  order 
of  their  relative  simplicity,  and  the  expansion  of  the  same  law 
of  development  so  as  to  include  the  exposition  of  human  nature 
and  the  course  of  social  progress,  is  all  to  be  found  there,  no  one 
in  the  smallest  degree  acquainted  with  Schelling's  writings  can 
seriously  doubt." 

In  the  form  of  his  head  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance 
Schelling  is  said  to  have  resembled  closely  the  busts  of  Socrates, 
and  like  him,  too,  to  have  been  eloquent  in  conversation. — J.  F.  F. 

SCHEUFFELIN,  Hans.     See  Schaeuffelin. 

SCHIAVONE,  Andrea,  a  native  of  Dalmatia,  was  born  in 
1522.  and  studied  painting  in  Venice,  where  he  became  a  fol- 
lower of  Titian.  He  attained  an  extraordinary  power  of  colour- 
ing; but  as  he  was  always  poor  he  painted  hastily,  and  his 
pictures  are  often  careless  in  drawing,  and  generally  wanting  in 
expression.  He  sometimes  worked  as  a  journeyman  for  cabinet- 
makers and  house  decorators ;  but  his  despised  pictures  enriched 
their  possessors  after  his  death.  He  died  in  1582  ;  his  family 
Dame  was  Medola,  Schiavone  or  Sclave  designating  his  nation 
only,  as  Andrea  Medola,  Lo  Schiavone.  The  public  buildings  of 
Venice  still  possess  some  good  works  by  this  painter. — (Ridolfi, 
Vite  del  Pi/tori,  &c.  •  Zanetti,  Pittura  Veneziana.') — R.  N.  W. 

SCHIAVOXE,  Gregorio,  likewise  a  Dalmatian,  was  bom 
about  1430,  and  studied  painting  in  the  school  of  Squarcione 
at  Padua,  where  he  was  the  fellow  pupil  of  Mantegna.  The 
National  gallery  possesses  a  small  altarpiece  by  Gregorio,  in  tem- 
pera, in  ten  compartments,  signed  "  Opus.  Schiavoni.  Discipuli. 
Squarcioni.  S."  It  is  hard  and  meagre  in  form,  but  is  well 
coloured. — P».  N.  W. 

SCHILLER,  Johann  Cristoph  Friedricii,  the  greatest 
of  German  poets,  if  Gothe  be  excepted,  was  born  in  1759  at 
Marbach,  a  small  town  of  Wiirtemburg,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Neckar.  His  father  had  been  a  surgeon,  and  afterwards  an 
ensign  and  captain  in  the  Bavarian  army.  Before  Schiller  was 
born  he  had  retired  from  the  service,  but  was  still  retained  in 
the  pay  of  the  duke  of  Wiirtemburg  as  the  layer-out  and  super- 
intendent of  his  pleasure  grounds  at  Ludwigsburg,  and  Solitude 
his  principal  country  residence.  Both  the  father  and  the  mother 
of  Schiller  were  persons  of  great  probity  and  good  sense ;  but  it 
was  from  his  mother  more  particularly,  who  was  a  woman  of 
warm  affections  and  deep  piety,  that  he  seems  to  have  derived 
his  poetical  sensibility  and  taste.  His  early  education  was  sub- 
iect  to  frequent  interruptions,  owing  to  the  migratory  habits 
which  the  occupation  of  the  father  entailed  upon  the  family. 
In  his  ninth  year  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Ludwigsburg,  where 
the  family  were  now  settled;  and  whatever  progress  he  may 
have  made  in  scholarship,  the  fullowing  anecdote  shows  that  he 
had  begun,  even  thus  early,  "  to  muse  on  nature  with  a  poet's 
eye."  In  his  seventh  year,  having  disappeared  during  a  tre- 
mendous thunder-storm,  he  was  found,  after  an  anxious  search, 
perched  high  on  the  bough  of  a  tree,  gazing  at  the  tempestuous 
sky,  in  raptures  with  the  beauty  of  the  lightning,  and  eager  "to 
see  where  it  was  coming  from."  He  was  at  first  destined  for 
the  clerical  profession  ;  but  on  the  offer  being  made  by  the  duke 
of  Wiirtemburg  to  enrol  him  in  the  new  school  which  he  had 
established  at  Stuttgart,  and  from  which  theology  was  excluded, 
this  design  was  abandoned,  although  not  without  reluctance  on 
the  part  both  of  Schiller  and  his  parents.  At  the  Karls-schule 
at  Stuttgart,  which  Schiller  entered  in  his  fourteenth  year  (1773), 
the  troubles  of  his  life  began.  As  each  pupil  had  to  choose 
some  special  study  with  a  view  to  his  future  profession,  Schiller 
entered  first  upon  the  study  of  law,  which  he  soon  afterwards 
exchanged  for  that  of  medicine.  Neither  of  these  were  very 
congenial  callings ;  but  he  might,  perhaps,  have  reconciled  him- 
self to  them,  had  it  not  been  for  the  chilling  and  repulsive 
formalism  which  pervaded  the  whole  establishment.  The  school 
was  regulated  on  principles  of  the  most  inflexible  martinetism. 
"The  process  of  teaching  and  living,"  says  Cailyle,  "  was  con- 
ducted with  the  stiff  formality  of  military  drilling;  everything 
went  on  by  statute  and  ordinance,  there  was  no  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  free  will,  no  allowance  for  the  varieties  of  original 
structure."  Here  Schiller  spent  six  cheerless  and  vexatious  years, 
fretting  against  a  system  which  must  have  been  irksome  to  all 
the  inmates  of  this  house  of  bondage,  and  irksome  in  a  tenfold 
degree  to  a  youth  of  his  ardent  and  impetuous,  and  sensitive  and 
independent  temperament.  He  acquired,  however,  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  his  profession,  for  in  1780  he  was  appointed  by 
the  duke  of  Wiirtemburg  to  the  office  of  surgeon  to  a  regiment. 


But  the  whole  bent  of  his  inclinations  was  towards  literature,  so 
that  it  is  probable  that  even  his  regimental  practice  was  little 
more  than  nominal,  and  that  the  quaint  saying  of  Jean  Paul 
was  about  to  be  fulfilled.  "  Schiller,"  said  Jean  Paul,  "  was 
educated  for  a  surgeon ;  but  fate  said  to  him — '  No,  there  are 
deeper  sores  than  those  of  the  body — heal  thou  the  deeper!* 
So  he  became  a  poet  and  author."  In  fact,  two  years  before 
this  time,  and  while  still  a  schoolboy,  he  had  completed  a  drama, 
in  which  he  poured  forth  the  pent-up  passions  of  his  life,  and 
which  ere  long  was  to  burst  upon  the  world  like  a  thunderbolt. 
This  was  his  celebrated  tragedy  of  "  The  Robbers."  "  In  that 
play,"  says  Carlyle,  "  he  wrenched  asunder  his  fetters  with  a 
force  which  was  felt  at  the  extremities  of  Europe;"  the  sensation 
it  excited  spread  through  the  mind  of  Germany,  as  Bulwer 
says,  "like  fire  through  flax."  Symptoms  which  portended 
revolution  had  already  appeared  in  the  political  atmosphere  of 
nations ;  in  many  quarters  a  feeling  prevailed  that  society  and 
its  institutions  had  become  hollow,  conventional,  and  antiquated. 
To  these  symptoms  and  feelings,  "  The  Robbers  "  gave  a  shape 
and  a  voice,  crude  indeed,  and  exaggerated,  but  vivid,  impas- 
sioned, awakening,  and  sympathetic.  The  piece  was  in  the 
highest  degree  revolutionary  ;  not  that  it  was  directly  political, 
but  it  was  a  daring  defiance  of  the  artificial  restraints  of  civiliza- 
tion— a  glowing  picture  of  free  and  wild  life  in  the  woods,  led 
by  a  gang  of  young  desperadoes  who  had  thrown  off  the  conven- 
tions of  society,  and  were  determined  to  live  "  according  to  the 
good  old  plan,  that  they  should  take  who  have  the  power,  and 
they  should  keep  who  can."  In  a  literary  sense  also  it  was 
highly  revolutionary,  inasmuch  as  it  was  founded  on  no  foreign 
models,  but  was  a  genuine  product  of  native  German  genius.  As 
such  it  was  hailed  with  very  general  acclamation.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  inspiration  of  "The  Robbers"  is  to  be  found 
in  the  restrictions  by  which  Schiller  was  hampered  in  the  Karls- 
schule  at  Stuttgart.  This  work  was  the  rebound  of  his  mind — 
the  form  in  which  his  elastic  spirit  reacted  against  the  cramping 
influences  of  the  plan.  But  if  this  drama  gave  him  fame,  it 
also  brought  him  into  serious  trouble.  Though  free  from  the 
trammels  of  school,  he  was  not  yet  beyond  the  ducal  jurisdiction. 
His  play  was  published  in  1781.  It  gave  great  offence  to  his 
patron,  the  duke,  as  inconsistent  both  with  good  taste  and  with 
the  duties  of  a  regimental  surgeon.  It  was  soon  afterwards 
acted  at  Manheim,  and  Schiller  was  naturally  present  at  the 
performance,  although  without  leave.  The  duke  caused  him  to 
be  arrested,  and  he  was  imprisoned  for  fourteen  days.  How  far 
this  persecution  might  have  been  carried,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
But  Schiller,  fearing  that  he  might  be  doomed  to  perpetual 
imprisonment,  and  having  before  his  eyes  the  fate  of  the  poet 
Schubert,  who  for  offences  as  venial  had  pined  for  eight  years  in 
an  Austrian  dungeon,  resolved  to  escape  from  the  dominions  of 
WiU'temburg.  He  went  first  to  Manheim,  where  he  consolidated 
his  acquaintance  and  his  theatrical  relations  with  Dalberg  and 
Meir,  the  managers  of  the  theatre  there.  But  Manheim  was 
too  near  Wiirtemburg  to  be  a  safe  city  of  refuge,  so  he  proceeded 
to  Frankfort  and  Oggersheim.  His  faithful  companion  in  these 
wanderings  was  a  musical  friend  called  Streicher,  whose  good 
humour  and  accomplishments  helped  to  cheer  the  gloom  of  their 
situation.  They  could  muster  between  them  at  the  start,  only 
about  fifty  florins  (£5) ;  and  when  these  were  expended,  they 
were  reduced  to  sore  straits.  In  this  crisis  Streicher  received 
some  little  assistance  from  his  mother;  and  Schiller  was  invited 
by  an  old  schoolfellow,  Wilhelm  von  Wolzogen,  to  pay  him  a 
visit  at  Bauerbach,  near  Meinungen,  where  his  mother,  an 
admirer  of  the  poet,  resided.  Here  Schiller  found  an  asylum  ; 
here  he  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  his  hostess,  Charlotte 
von  Wolzogen,  who,  however,  did  not  reciprocate  his  passion ; 
and  here  he  commenced  the  composition  of  two  new  dramas, 
"  Fiesco  "  and  "  Cabal  and  Love."  Meanwhile  the  anger  of  the 
duke  of  Wiirtemburg  had  subsided.  Though  passionate,  he  was 
not  vindictive.  He  may  have  felt,  too,  that  it  would  ill  become 
him  to  persecute  a  man  whom  all  Germany  was  uniting  to 
honour.  Accordingly  an  intimation  was  conveyed  to  Schiller 
that  he  might  henceforth  reside  where  he  pleased ;  and  as  he  at 
this  time  received  a  letter  from  Dalberg  inviting  him  to  Manheim, 
he  took  up  his  abode  in  that  town,  where  he  was  appointed  poet 
to  the  theatre,  then  the  most  celebrated  in  Germany. 

Schiller  settled  at  Manheim  in  1783,  and  there  he  remained 
until  1785.  During  this  period  he  acquired,  through  his  con- 
nection with  the  theatre  and  intimacy  with  Meier  and  Dalberg, 


much  insight  into  the  means  by  which  plays  are  best  adapted  for 
effective  representation.     He  completed  his  tragedy  of  "Fiesco," 

which,  although  at  first  not  so  successful  as  "  The  Rubbers," 
.  d,  after  a  time,  a  large  share  of  popularity.  This  was 
followed  by  "  Cabal  and  Love,"  which  was  also  very  favourably 
received.  "  Both  of  these  tragedies  are  deeply  impressive,  and 
ntly  original.  They  show  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
■'s  taste  and  knowledge  of  human  nature  since  the  date 
of  ••  1  he  Rohbera,"  for  though  they  still  somewhat  overstep  the 
:v  of  nature,  their  exaggerations  are  less  prominent  than 
of  the  earlier  composition.  The  first  of  these  plays  has 
the  advantage  of  being  historical.  It  represents  the  conspiracy 
by  which  Fiesco,  a  man  with  many  noble  qualities,  aims  at  the 
possession  of  the  supreme  power  in  Genoa,  and  how  he  falls  by 
the  hand  of  the  bitter  and  bigoted  patriot  Verrina.  The  other 
drama,  "  Cabal  and  Love,"  is  a  tragedy  of  domestic  life.  Schiller's 
•as  now  assured.  But  his  was  one  of  those  minds  which 
are  ever  struggling  towards  perfection,  and  ever  animated  by  the 
desire  to  be  serviceable  to  their  fellow-creatures.  He  strove, 
therefore,  incessantly  to  improve  himself  in  dramatic  art,  and  to 
render  the  theatre  at  Manheim  the  instrument  of  a  high  moral 
purpose.  He  may  have  overestimated  the  power  and  the  influ- 
ence of  theatrical  representation;  hut  he  thought  that,  like  the 
school  and  the  pulpit,  it  might  be  made  an  effectual  agent  in  the 
work  of  national  instruction  and  civilization.  To  this  noble  end 
he  bent  all  his  powers,  during  his  residence  at  Manheim.  Here 
he  commenced  "  Don  Carlos,"  a  historical  subject  of  the  deepest 
tragical  interest,  and  one  on  which  he  has  expended  the  finest 
resources  of  his  genius.  In  this  play  there  are  no  traces  of  the 
immaturity  which  marked  his  earlier  efforts.  At  this  time  he 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  councillor  to  the  duchy  of  Weimar. 
In  obtaining  this  title,  which  was  a  mere  nominal  dignity,  his 
purpose  no  doubt  was  to  strengthen  his  chance  of  securing  some 
office,  diplomatic,  legal,  or  medical,  which  might  yield  him  a  less 
precarious  livelihood  than  that  which  he  was  earning  in  the 
service  of  the  muses.  With  this  practical  object  in  view,  and 
1  eing  embroiled  with  the  actors,  who  frequently  refused  to  adopt 
his  suggestions,  he  resolved  to  leave  Manheim,  and  to  betake 
himself  to  Leipsic,  the  great  meeting-place  of  all  the  forces  of 
the  empire,  intellectual,  moral,  and  material. 

Schiller  took  up  his  abode  at  Leipsic  in  1785.  He  went 
thither,  as  has  been  said,  with  the  view  of  obtaining,  if  possible, 
some  employment  less  precarious  in  its  returns  than  literature, 
lie  hoped  through  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  Weimar,  who  was 
interested  in  his  fortunes,  to  procure  some  appointment  either  in 
law  or  in  medicine.  The  chief  motive  which  urged  him  to  this 
has  now  to  be  told.  While  residing  at  Manheim  he  had  fallen 
in  love  with  Margaret  Schwann,  the  daughter  of  a  bookseller 
in  that  town.  Margaret  seems  to  have  been  a  very  attractive 
person,  and  in  all  respects  worthy  cf  the  poet's  affection  and 
admiration.  But  the  uncertainty  of  his  position  and  prospects 
interposed,  at  present,  an  insuperable  bar  to  their  union.  "  A 
bookseller,"  as  Bulwer  remarks,  "is  generally  the  last  person  to 
choose,  as  his  son-in-law,  an  author.  He  has  seen  too  much  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  an  author's  life,  and  of  the  airy  basis  of  an 
author's  hopes  in  the  future,  to  be  flattered  by  the  proposals  of 
a  suitor,  who  finds  it  easier  to  charm  the  world  than  to  pay  the 
r."  Hence  the  elder  Schwann  had  looked  rather  grave 
on  the  growing  intimacy  between  Margaret  and  Schiller ;  and  it 
was  to  overcome  his  scruples  that  the  poet  had  bethought  him 
of  turning  his  abilities  into  a  more  practical  channel.  He  now 
wrote  a  letter  from  Leipsic  to  the  father  of  the  lady,  explaining 
his  intentions  and  prospects,  and  making  a  formal  proposal  for 
her  hand.  But  whether  it  was  that  the  bookseller  distrusted  the 
ess  talents  of  the  poet,  or  had  misgivings  on  some  other 
score,  he  refused  his  consent,  and  all  intercourse  between  the 
parties  was  broken  off.  They  met  at  Heidelberg  many  years 
afterwards,  when  Margaret  was  married  to  another  man,"  and 
their  emotion  showed  how  deep  and  intense  their  early  attach- 
ment had  been.  In  consequence  of  this  disappointment,  Schiller 
gave  up  his  intention  of  devoting  himself  to  a  professional  calling; 
and  in  order  by  a  change  of  scene  to  alleviate  his  distress,  he 
removed  to  Dresden  in  the  autumn  of  1785. 

At  Dresden  Schiller  completed  "  Don  Carlos,"  wrote  "Philo- 
sophical letters  between  Julius  and  Raphael,"  and  most  of  the 
poems  which  in  his  collected  works  are  entitled.  "  Poems  of  the 
second  period."  The  "  Poems  of  the  first  period "  had  been 
written  some  time  before.     It  was  while  residing  at  Dresden 


that  Schiller  got  entangled  in  an  intimacy,  that,  had  it  not 
been  timeously  broken  off,  might  have  exercised  a  very  sinister 
influence  on  his  life  and  character.  He  met  at  Dresden  an  old 
acquaintance,  Sophia  Albrecht,  who  was  now  a  celebrated  actress. 
By  her  he  was  introduced  to  one  who  is  described  as  "  a  young 
blue-eyed  stranger  named  Julia."  Julia  resided  with  her  mother,- 
who  was  a  widow  of  very  questionable  reputation.  Julia  was 
equally  treacherous  and  designing,  and  her  character  was  equally 
indifferent.  But  she  so  wove  her  meshes  around  the  heart  of 
the  susceptible  poet,  and  cast  such  a  spell  over  his  imagination, 
that  it  required  all  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  backed  probably 
by  some  suspicion  in  his  own  mind  of  the  fair  lady's  honesty,  to 
induce  him  to  dissolve  the  connection.  The  struggle  between 
reason  and  passion  was  fierce,  but  the  poet  at  last  gave  her  up. 

Dresden  had  no  longer  any  attractions  for  the  disenchanted 
lover.  He  resolved  therefore  to  shift  his  residence  to  Weimar, 
which,  though  politically  insignificant,  was  at  this  time  the 
intellectual  capital  of  Germany.  Xot  to  mention  minor  cele- 
brities, here  were  to  be  found  Gothe,  Wieland,  and  Herder, 
assembled  under  the  friendly  patronage  of  the  reigning  duke  and 
his  amiable  mother  the  Princess  Amelia.  In  the  adjacent  town 
of  Jena  there  were  professors  strong  in  philosophy  and  the  sci- 
ences. Schiller  came  to  Weimar  in  1787  ;  at  first  he  was  rather 
shy  and  constrained  in  his  new  position,  but  ere  long  he  felt 
quite  at  home  in  a  society  which  was  polished  without  being  stiff', 
and  courtly  without  ceasing  to  be  cordial.  An  event  was  now 
impending  which  was  to  make  amends  tohim  for  his  previous 
miscarriages  in  love.  He  made  an  excursion  to  Meinungen  to 
visit  his  sister,  who  was  married  there.  Here  he  fell  in  with  his 
old  friend  Wilhelm  von  Wolzogen,  with  whom  he  paid  a  visit 
to  Madame  von  Lengefeld  at  Eudolstadt.  This  lady  had  two 
interesting  daughters,  Caroline  and  Charlotte  von  Lengefeld. 
Schiller  was  won  by  the  grace  of  Charlotte's  manner  and  appear- 
ance, and  by  the  amiability  of  her  disposition ;  she  had  a  string 
sympathy  with  genius,  so  that  they  felt  every  day  more  and  more 
convinced  that  they  were  fitted  to  make  each  other  happy.  But 
the  poet's  income  was  too  scanty  and  precarious  to  enable  them 
as  yet  to  marry.  Many,  however,  and  happy  were  the  visits 
which  Schiller  paid  to  Pudolstadt,  and  many  and  beautiful  were 
the  love-inspired  poems  which  he  wrote,  during  the  three  years  of 
his  courtship.  At  length  he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship 
of  history  in  the  university  of  Jena  with  a  salary  of  two  hundred 
rix-dollars.  This  income,  combined  with  his  other  resources, 
seemed  sufficient  for  the  humble  wishes  of  the  happy  pair,  and 
they  were  united  in  1790.  For  some  years  before  Schiller  had 
been  deeply  engaged  in  the  study  of  history,  in  order  that  he 
might  impart  to  his  poetical  creations  a  stronger  air  of  reality, 
and  also,  perhaps,  with  a  view  to  the  chair  which  he  was  now 
summoned  to  fill.  In  1788  he  had  published  the  "History 
of  the  Bevolt  of  the  Netherlands,"  an  incomplete  work.  His 
"  History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War"  was  published  in  1791.  Both 
of  these  works  show  that  Schiller  had  a  genius  for  fact,  not  much 
inferior  to  his  genius  for  fiction.  How  he  might  have  acquitted 
himself  as  a  historical  lecturer,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  decide. 
His  room  was  crowded,  but  his  success  seems  to  have  been  doubt- 
ful. But  this  must  be  considered,  that  his  health  broke  down, 
and  he  had  to  remit  the  active  duties  of  his  calling  before  he 
had  a  sufficient  trial,  and  before  his  preparations  were  complete. 
Schiller  became  seriously  ill  in  1791,  and  his  lrealth  was  never 
afterwards  restored,  although  he  continued  during  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life  to  work  out  his  literary  projects  with  an  unabated 
ardour  which  no  disease,  but  only  death,  could  subdue.  It  was 
indeed,  during  these  years  of  pain  that  his  genius  soared  its  noblest 
flights  and  executed  its  grandest  achievements.  Then  were  pro- 
duced "  Wallenstein"  and  "Mary  Stuart,"  the  "  Maid  of  Orleans," 
the  "  Bride  of  Messina,"  and  "  Wilhelm  Tell."  The  year  1797  is 
especially  memorable  in  having  witnessed  the  composition  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  "  Poems  of  the  third  period."  These  pieces, 
the  ballads  in  particular,  are  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  poetry  in 
the  world.  It  is  interesting  to  remark  how  greatly  superior  the 
poems  of  this  date  are  to  those  of  the  first  and  second  period ; 
for  this  shows  how  sedulously  Schiller  had  cultivated  his  talents, 
and  that  the  excellence  of  his  writings  was,  perhaps,  as  much  due 
to  the  steady  training  by  which  he  had  disciplined  his  mind,  as  it 
was  to  the  great  powers  with  which  he  had  been  endowed  by  nature. 

From  1791  to  1799  Schiller  resided  principally  at  Jena, 
although  incapacitated  for  the  active  duties  of  his  professorship. 
The  generous  tribute  of  admiration  which  came  to  him  from 


far  Denmark  must  not  be  passed  over  without  notice  in  this 
slight  sketch  of  his  life.  Two  Danish  nohles,  the  Count  Ernest 
von  Schimmelmann,  and  the  Prince  Christian  von  Holstein 
Augustenburg,  having  heard  of  his  illness,  tendered  to  him,  with 
expressions  of  enthusiastic  esteem,  a  pension  of  a  thousand 
dollars  to  last  for  three  years,  in  order  that  no  means  which 
could  bring  back  his  health  might  be  left  untried.  Such  muni- 
ficence, so  kindly  offered,  the  poet  of  course  gratefully  accepted. 
It  enabled  him  to  face  work  before  which  even  he,  with  all  his 
heroism,  might  otherwise  have  succumbed.  The  summer-house 
at  Jena  in  which — during  the  watches  of  the  night,  and  with  a 
flask  of  Rhenish  beside  him  "to  cheer  but  not  inebriate" — his 
finest  tragedies  were  composed,  is  still  shown,  we  believe,  as  an 
object  of  interest  to  travellers ;  and  unless  the  people  of  Jena 
are  Vandals,  it  is  likely  to  be  preserved  for  long  as  a  national 
temple  of  the  muses. 

Schiller's  latter  years  from  1790  to  1805  were,  by  the  advice 
of  his  physicians,  spent  at  Weimar.  His  intimacy  with  Gothe, 
how  these  two  great  minds  acted  and  reacted  on  each  other  to 
their  mutual  advantage,  how  by  their  joint  efforts  they  brought 
the  art  of  theatrical  representation  to  the  highest  pitch  of  per- 
fection in  this  elegant  little  capital,  are  well  known,  and  have 
been  already  recorded  in  this  work. — (See  Gothe.)  In  1804 
Schiller's  malady,  pulmonary  consumption,  increased.  His  last 
illness  came  on  in  April,  1805.  He  died  on  the  28th  day  of 
that  month,  with  these  words  upon  his  lips,  that  "  death  could 
be  no  evil  because  it  was  universal,  and  that  many  things  were 
now  becoming  plain  and  clear  to  him."  His  life  has  been 
written  by  Hoffmeister,  Schwab,  and  Madame  von  Wolzogen  ;  and 
in  this  country,  by  Carlyle  and  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton. — J.  F.  P'. 

SCHLEGEL,  August  Wilhei.m  vox,  an  eminent  German 
poet,  critic,  and  orientalist,  a  son  of  Johann  Adolf,  was  born 
at  Hanover,  on  8th  September,  1767,  and  received  a  most  care- 
ful education.  From  the  study  of  theology,  upon  which  he 
entered  at  Gottingen,  he  soon  turned  to  that  of  classical  learning 
and  literature.  He  became  a  member  of  the  philological  semi- 
nary under  Heyne,  and  was  honoured  with  the  friendship  of 
Biirger.  After  completing  his  academical  course  he  became 
private  tutor  to  the  family  of  a  rich  banker  at  Amsterdam, 
whence  after  a  stay  of  three  years  he  returned  to  Germany  and 
settled  at  Jena.  Here  he  began  lecturing,  and  writing  for  the 
press.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  as  an  active  and  pro- 
minent contributor  to  the  Albjemeine,  Lilercdw-Zeitung  and  to 
the  Uoren;  through  his  connection  with  which  latter  journal 
he  became  acquainted  with  Schiller.  Not  content,  however, 
with  the  part  of  a  mere  contributor,  he  conjointly  with  his 
brother  Frederick  originated  a  periodical  of  his  own,  the  Athe- 
nceum.  The  two  brothers  in  the  conduct  of  this  journal, 
adopted  the  severest  code  of  aesthetics  and  the  highest  standard 
for  literary  production.  Even  the  most  renowned  and  most 
popular  geniuses  of  the  nation  were  here  called  to  account,  and 
fearlessly  criticized.  Both  in  these  criticisms,  and  in  the  ori- 
ginal productions  of  the  two  brothers,  the  germs  of  the  so- 
called  romantic  school  may  be  found.  A  circle  of  striving  young 
authors  assembled  around  them,  among  whom  we  only  mention 
Tieck  and  Hardenberg  (Novalis).  It  was  a  period  of  great 
literary  excitement,  of  high  aspirations,  but  at  the  same  time, 
of  literary  feuds  and  petidance ;  of  which  latter  Schlegel's 
"Triumphal  Arch  for  Kotzebue"  (written  in  answer  to  the 
Hyperborean  Ass  of  Kotzebue)  may  serve  as  the  most  brilliant 
specimen.  It  was  also  at  Jena  that  Schlegel  began  his  immortal 
translation  of  Shakspeare,  by  which  he  gave  Germany  a  new 
classic  poet,  and  the  poet  a  second  country.  "With  Schlegel's 
consent,  it  was  afterwards  completed  and  revised  by  his  friend 
Tieck.  In  1802  he  successfully  lectured  at  Berlin,  and  in  1S03 
produced  his  tragedy  of  "  Ion,"  which,  however  classic  in  its 
form,  could  never  get  hold  of  either  the  reading  or  the  play- 
going  public.  So  much  the  greater  was  the  success  and  influ- 
ence of  his  translation  of  Calderon's  Select  Plays  (Spanisches 
Theater),  2  vols.,  1803-0,  and  of  his  Anthology  of  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese  Poetry,  Berlin,  1804.  By  these  mas- 
terpieces of  translation  Schlegel  introduced  the  chivalric  and  reli- 
gious spirit  and  the  artificial  metres  of  the  Romance  languages 
into  German  poetry,  and  proved  himself  an  admirable  linguist 
and  unrivalled  master  of  his  mother  tongue.  In  1805  Schlegel 
formed  a  friendship  with  Madame  de  Stael,  whom  he  accompanied 
for  years  in  her  travels  and  residences  in  Germany,  Switzerland, 
France,  and  Italy.     However  we  may  judge  of  this  liaison  in 


other  respects,  this  much  is  certain,  that  from  a  literary  point  of 
view  it  was  beneficial  for  Schlegel,  and  introduced  him  into  the 
highest  circles  of  social  and  literary  life.  For  Madame  de  Stael 
he  composed  his  grand  elegy  of  "Rome,"  and  it  was  owing  to 
her  influence  that  he  began  to  make  use  of  the  French  language 
in.  his  critical  writings.  In  1808  he  delivered  at  Vienna  those 
celebrated  lectures  on  dramatic  art  and  literature,  which  not 
only  conferred  a  great  celebrity  on  him  in  his  own  country,  but 
also  won  fur  him  the  respect  and  sympathy  of  the  English 
public.  During  the  war  of  liberation  Schlegel  acted  as  sec- 
retary to  the  crown  prince  of  Sweden,  to  whom  he  had  become 
known  at  Stockholm  in  1812,  and  who  among  other  favours 
also  conferred  a  patent  of  nobility  on  him.  After  the  downfall 
of  Napoleon  he  returned  to  Madame  de  Stael,  with  whom  he 
remained  at  Coppet  till  her  death.  He  then  obtained  a  chair 
at  Bonn,  and  married  (in  second  marriage)  a  daughter  of  the 
celebrated  Professor  Paulus  at  Heidelberg,  but  as  in  the  former 
case  was  speedily  divorced.  At  Bonn  Schlegel  with  unwearied 
ardour  turned  to  the  study  of  Indie  literature,  and  to  his  fame 
as  a  poet  and  critic  added  that  of  one  of  the  earliest  Sanscrit 
scholars  in  Germany.  His  "Indische  Bibliothek,"  2  vols., 
1820-26  ;  his  editions  of  Bhagavad  gita  and  of  Ramajana; 
and  his  "  Reflexions  sur  l'etude  des  Langues  Asiatiques,"  ad- 
dressed to  Sir  James  Mackintosh — show  with  what  strength  of 
purpose,  and  with  what  wide  grasp  of  thought  he  succeeded, 
even  in  mature  years,  in  penetrating  into  these  hitherto  undis- 
covered regions  of  linguistic  learning.  It  is  a  subject  of  deepest 
sorrow  for  the  student  of  human  nature  that  such  splendid 
faculties  were  coupled  with,  and  indeed  marred  by  an  almost 
inconceivable  vainglory  and  arrogance,  which  only  increased  as 
Schlegel  advanced  in  years.  Several  poems  published  from  his 
remains  contain  the  most  unworthy  abuse  of  eminent  men, 
with  whom  he  had  enjoyed  friendly  and  respectful  intercourse 
during  his  life.  Schlegel  died  at  Bonn,  12th  May,  1845.  His 
complete  works,  both  in  the  German  and  French  languages, 
have  been  edited  with  rare  critical  accuracy  by  Professor  Bucking, 
13  vols.,  Leipsic,  1845-46.— K.  E. 

SCHLEGEL,  Johann  Elias,  a  German  dramatic  poet,  was 
born  at  Meissen,  28th  January,  1718.  His  first  attempts  at 
dramatic  poetry  were  made  while  he  was  a  pupil  at  the  renowned 
gymnasium  of  Schulpforte,  near  Naumburg.  At  Leipsic,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  he  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  Gottsched,  and  began  his  literary  career.  He 
then  went  to  Copenhagen  as  private  secretary  to  the  Saxon  am- 
bassador, and  in  1748  obtained  a  professorship  in  the  academy 
of  Soroe,  where  he  died  prematurely,  August  13,  1749.  Both 
by  his  dramatic  productions  and  his  periodical  Der  Fremde  he 
did  good  service  to  German  literature,  and  his  name  marks 
the  transition  from  Gottschedism  to  the  national  and  classic 
period  of  German  poetry.  A  share  of  the  same  merit  is  due 
to  his  two  younger  brothers,  Johann  Adolf  and  Johann  Hein- 
rich. — Johann  Adolf  Schlegel  was  born  at  Meissen,  18th 
September,  1721;  studied  theology  at  Leipsic;  and  died  as 
superintendent  at  Hanover,  16th  September,  1793.  He  was  a 
prominent  contributor  to  the  Bremische  Beilriige,  and  translator 
of  the  celebrated  work  of  B  atteux,  Les  Beaux  Arts  rcduits  a  un 
meme  Principe. — Johann  Heiniuch  Schlegel,  born  in  1724, 
was  professor  and  Danish  historiographer  at  Copenhagen,  where 
he  died  18th  October,  1780.  He  translated  several  dramas  from 
the  English,  and  among  other  historical  works  published  a  "His- 
tory of  the  Danish  Kings  of  the  House  of  Oldenburg." — K.  E. 

SCHLEGEL,  Karl  Fkiedkich,  the  brother  of  August 
YVilhelm,  and  like  him  a  poet  and  eminent  writer,  was  born  at 
Hanover,  on  10th  March,  1772.  He  was  intended  fur  the  mer- 
cantile profession,  but  soon  conceived  such  a  dislike  to  it,  that 
at  his  earnest  request  he  was  entered  at  the  university  of  Got- 
tingen, where  he  devoted  himself  to  classical  learning  with  such 
unwavering  steadiness,  that  on  leaving  the  university  he  could 
boast  of  having  perused  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  of 
importance.  He  had  the  less  occasion  to  hesitate  as  to  what  was 
his  proper  vocation  that  his  first  work,  the  "Greeks  and  Romans," 
Neustrelitz,  1797,  was  favourably  received  even  by  Heyne.  It 
was  followed  by  a  "History  of  Greek  and  Roman  Poetry,"  1798, 
which,  however,  like  the  former,  was  never  completed.  The 
same  fate  was  luckily  shared  by  his  famous  "  Lucinde,"  1799, 
to  which  he  soon  owed  a  universal,  but  by  no  means  enviable 
notoriety.  It  speaks  little  for  the  morals  of  the  time  that  such  am 
open  glorification  of  sensuality  and  voluptuousness  should  have 


met  with  applause,  and  applause  too  from  sucli  high  quarters  as 
Schleiermacher,  whose  letters  on  Lucinde  first  appeared  anony- 
mously in  the  Athenaum,  and  have  recently  been  republished  by 
Gutzkow.  Schleiermacher  was  indeed  an  intimate  friend  of 
Schlegel,  conjointly  with  whom  he  had  projected  his  translation 
of  Plato;  Schlegel,  however,  withdrew  from  the  arduous  task. 
But  even  Schleiermacher  could  not  approve  of  the  connection 
which  his  friend  had  formed  with  Madame  Veit,  a  daughter  of 
Moses  Mendelssohn,  who  for  Schlegel's  sake  had  left  her  hus- 
band, and  after  procuring  a  divorce  married  to  Schlegel  some 
years  afterwards.  Schlegel  in  the  meantime  had  settled  at  Jena 
as  lecturer  on  philosophy;  in  1802  he  lectured  at  Dresden,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  staved  for  several  years. 
On  his  return  home  he  with  his  wife  embraced  the  catholic 
faith  at  Cologne,  and  then  fixed  his  home  at  Vienna,  where  the 
services  of  such  an  able  writer  and  enthusiastic  convert  were 
warmly  welcomed.  He  gradually  gained  the  confidence  of 
Prince  Mettemich,  by  whom  he  was  variously  employed,  and  in 
1809  acted  as  secretary  to  the  Archduke  Charles.  In  this 
capacity  he  penned  those  patriotic  proclamations  that  contributed 
so  much  to  rouse  the  German  nation  against  the  French.  At 
the  same  time  he  continued  to  deliver  and  publish  courses  of 
lectures  on  modern  history,  on  ancient  and  modern  literature,  on 
the  philosophy  of  history,  &c.  He  also  edited  the  Concordia,  a 
journal  in  which  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  unite  the  different 
opinions  on  church  and  state.  In  the  winter  of  1828  he  went 
to  Dresden  in  order  to  lecture  there,  but  died  suddenly,  12th 
January,  1829.  Friedrich  Schlegel  was  undoubtedly  a  writer  <  i 
no  common  order;  but  his  literary  activity  was  cf  too  desultory 
a  nature  to  produce  any  lasting  monument  of  his  genius.  His 
tragedy  of  "  Alarkos,"  for  instance,  in  which  he  strangely  inter- 
mingled classic  and  romantic  elements,  was  a  complete  failure. 
His  chief  merit  lies  in  the  romantic  turn  which,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother,  with  Tieck,  and  others,  he  helped  to  give  to 
German  literature.  The  brothers  Schlegel  in  particular  are 
considered  the  fathers  of  the  romantic  school,  and  their  influence 
as  such  can  hardly  be  overrated. — K.  E. 

SCHLEIERMACHER,  Friedrich  Daniel  Ernst,  the  most 
influential  theologian  of  protestant  Germany  that  has  appeared 
during  the  present  century,  was  born  in  Breslau,  on  the  21  I 
of  November,  1768.  His  father  was  a  military  chaplain  of  the 
Reformed  church,  as  distinguished  from  the  Lutheran ;  and  till  his 
fourteenth  year  his  education  was  chieily  superintended  by  his 
mother,  who  was  a  woman  of  superior  understanding  and  deep 
piety.  In  17S3  he  was  sent  to  a  Moravian  school  at  Niesky  iu 
Upper  Lusatia,  where  his  brilliant  talents  drew  upon  him  a  degree 
of  admiration  which  operated  unfavourably  for  some  time  upon 
his  character;  and  in  1785  he  removed  to  the  gymnasium  or 
college  of  Barby,  with  the  view  of  being  educated  in  the 
learning  for  the  ministry  of  the  United  Brethren.  But  here  he 
soon  became  dissatisfied  both  with  the  scientific  qualifications  of 
his  instructors,  and  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Moravian  confes- 
sion ;  and  all  the  efforts  which  his  teachers  made  to  remove  i.is 
doubts  and  objections  proving  fruitless,  it  became  necessary  ;  r 
him  to  remove  from  Barby,  and  to  forego  his  design  cf  becomi  ig 
a  Moravian  pastor.  This  was  a  painful  disappointment  to  las 
father,  who  dreaded  for  some  time  that  his  son  would  be<  I 
an  apostate  from  the  faith.  "  0,  my  foolish  son,"'  he  exclaimed, 
"  who  hath  bewitched  thee  that  thou  shouldst  not  ol  i 
truth?"  and  on  his  father's  account,  to  whom  he  was  warmly 
attached,  the  incident  was  a  most  distressing  one  to  young 
Schleiermacher  himself.  The  letters  which  passed  between  them 
at  that  time,  are  in  the  highest  degree  honourable  to  both  father 
and  son.  Being  still  anxious  to  pursue  the  study  of  theology,  he 
removed  to  the  university  of  Halle,  where  he  heard  the  pri  lec- 
tions of  Semler  and  others,  and  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the 
study  of  philosophy  in  the  writings  of  Wolf,  Kant,  and  J 
He  was  one  of  the  poorest,  as  well  as  ablest  students,  of  Halle. 
When  his  course  of  study  was  completed,  his  wardrobe  was  m 
such  a  condition  that  he  could  not  present  himself  before  the 
board  of  examination  in  Berlin  till  he  got  his  empty  purse 
replenished  from  home;  and  when  his  worthy  father  sent  him 
twenty  thalers  to  supply  his  wants,  that  modest  sum  made  him 
feel  so  rich,  that  he  remarked  in  a  letter  to  a  kind  uncle  with 
whom  he  had  lived  in  Halle,  that  he  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  so  much  money.  In  1790  he  passed  the  examination  pre- 
paratory to  ordination,  and  distinguished  himself  so  highly  that 
Dr.  Sack,  the  chief  examiner,  and  one  of  the  royal 


sought  a  private,  interview  with  him,  and  premised  to  do  his 
utmost  to  obtain  for  him  an  early  appointment.  It  was  by 
Sack's  interest  that  he  obtained  in  the  same  year  a  tutorship 
in  the  family  of  the  Graf  Dohna  in  Schlobitten  in  Prussia,  a 
post  in  which  he  continued  till  the  summer  of  1793,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Berlin.  He  was  for  a  short  time  a  teacher  in  two  of 
the  schools  there,  and  in  1794  and  1795  he  acted  as  assistant 
preacher  at  Landsberg  on  the  Warthe.  In  179G  he  was  appointed 
preacher  to  the  great  hospital  in  Berlin  called  the  Charity  ;  and 
it  was  while  occupying  this  position  that  he  gave  to  the  world 
his  first  important  work,  the  "  Reden  ttber  die  Religion  "  (Dis- 
courses on  Religion),  which  appeared  in  1799,  and  immediately 
drew  upon  him  the  eyes  of  the  highly  educated  portion  of  the 
community,  to  whom  it  was  specially  addressed.  Designed  to 
demonstrate  by  arguments  of  reason  the  necessity  of  religion  for 
man,  it  was  rather  a  treatise  ou  the  philosophy  of  religion  than 
a  theological  work  ;  and  it  was  even  at  first  mistaken  by  the 
author's  kind  friend,  Dr.  Sack,  as  a  disguised  pleading  on  the 
side  of  pantheistic  views,  such  as  had  recently  become  current 
in  writers  of  the  romantic  school.  With  many  of  these  writers 
Schleiermacher  had  become  ]  ersonally  familiar  since  his  settle- 
ment in  Berlin  ;  with  Frederick  von  Schlegel  in  particular  he 
had  lived  on  a  footing  of  the  closest  intimacy;  and  Dr.  Sack, 
who  was  aware  of  these  connections,  and  had  long  seen  them 
with  uneasiness,  was  easily  betrayed  into  the  supposition  that  his 
friend  had  become  tainted  with  the  false  principles  of  the  literary 
and  scientific  circles  in  which  he  moved  so  freely,  especially  as 
some  parts  of  the  "  Reden  "  had  the  appearance  of  looking  that 
way.  But  the  author  assured  him  that  he  had  entirely  mis- 
understood the  philosophical  language  which"  he  had  made  use 
of:  and  that  instead  of  corrupting  religion  with  pantheistic 
metaphysics,  his  true  aim  and  object  had  been  to  prove  the 
independence  of  religion  of  all  metaphysics  whatever,  and  thus 
to  rescue  it  from  the  storms  of  philosophical  opinion  which  were 
then  raging.  It  is  admitted,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  even 
by  Schleiermacher's  warmest  admirers,  that  his  intimacy  with 
Schlegel  and  others  of  the  same  school,  was  not  unattended  with 
disadvantage  and  danger  to  his  moral  tone  and  habit.  They 
admit  that  the  letters  which  he  published  in  1801  in  Schlegel's 
Athenaeum,  in  explanation  and  defence  of  that  author's  Lucinde, 
though  admirably  written,  were  at  best  a  beautiful  commentary 
on  a  bad  text.  It  is  also  admitted  that  when  he  left  Berlin  in 
I  - 1  2,  and  removed  to  Stolpe  in  the  capacity  of  a  royal  chaplain, 
this  change  of  residence  was  of  as  great  advantage  to  his  sub- 
sequent moral  and  spiritual  development,  as  his  removal  from 
Barby  had  been  to  his  intellectual  life.  At  Stolpe  he  remained 
U>r  two  years,  during  which  he  finished  and  brought  out  his  ela- 
borate "  Xiitik  aller  bisherigen  Sittenlehre"  (Critique  of  all  past 
systems  of  Morals),  the  first  of  his  works  which  had  a  strictly 
|  lilo  phical  form;  besides  continuing  to  work  hard  upon  a 
translation  of  Plato,  which  was  to  have  been  the  joint  production 
of  Schlegel  and  himself,  but  which  in  the  end,  owing  to  his 
friend's  hopeless  habits  of  procrastination,  fell  entirely  into  his 
own  hands.  In  1801  he  was  invited  to  occupy  a  theological 
chair  at  Wurzburg,  and  had  resolved  to  accept  it;  but  the  king 
of  Prussia  withheld  his  permission,  and  bestowed  on  him  instead 
a  chair  at  Halle,  to  which  he  removed  iu  the  same  year.  He  was 
appointed  university  preacher  at  the  same  time,  and  both  his 
lectures  and  his  sermons  immediately  excited  in  the  students  the 
warmest  interest  and  enthusiasm.  "  I  recollect  very  well,"  says 
Dr.  Liicke,  ''  how  at  that  time  some  of  my  elder  fellow-students 
returning  from  Halle  spoke  with  enthusiastic  praises  of  the  new 
light  that  had  arisen  for  them  in  the  person  of  Schleiermacher." 
But  so  original  and  profound  a  thinker  was  not  to  be  easily 
understood.  By  seme  he  was  mistaken  for  a  Spinozist,  and  by 
others  for  a  Pietist.  The  professors  wete  as  much  divided  about 
him  as  the  students.  Niemeyer  and  Vater  stood  by  him,  Knapp 
and  Nijssclt  stood  aloof.  It  was  at  this  period  he  published  his 
" Weihnachtsfeier"  (Christmas:  a  Dialogue),  and  his  treatise 
on  the  first  epistle  to  Timothy;  the  latter  being  the  first  fruits  of 
his  studies  in  the  department  of  scripture  criticism  and  exegesis. 
In  1807  the  lectures  of  the  university  were  interrupted  and 
finally  suspended  by  the  French  invasion,  and  Schleiermacher 
suffered  not  a  little  personal  hardship  at  the  hands  of  the  plun- 
dering parties  of  the  enemy  who  entered  Halle.  His  purse 
was  again  almost  empty,  and  his  health  suffered  from  the  spare 
diet  rendered  necessary  by  the  high  price  of  provisions.  But 
Lis  lofty  patriotic  spirit  refused  to  bow  to  the  invader.     lie 
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declined,  when  required  to  do  so,  to  offer  up  public  prayers  for 
the  new  king  and  queen  of  Westphalia ;  and  throwing  up  his 
academic  offices,  quitted  Halle  towards  the  end  of  the  year  for 
Berlin.  Here  he  found  employment  for  a  time,  partly  in  preach- 
ing and  the  delivery  of  theological  and  philosophical  lectures, 
and  partly  in  the  execution  of  several  political  missions  which 
he  undertook  in  the  interest  of  his  oppressed  king  and  country. 
But  ere  long  a  new  and  noble  position  was  found  for  him,  to  com- 
pensate, and  more  than  compensate,  for  what  he  had  lost.  In 
1807  Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  in  the  midst  of  national 
disaster  and  humiliation,  conceived  the  design  of  founding  a 
university  in  Berlin,  and  Schleiermacher  was  one  of  the  first 
men  to  be  fixed  upon  to  occupy  a  chair  in  the  new  institution. 
At  once  to  stimulate  and  guide  this  important  design,  he  pub- 
lished in  1808  his  "  Gelegentliche  Gedanken  uber  Universitatem 
im  Deutschen  Sinn"  (Occasional  thoughts  on  universities  in  the 
German  sense).  In  the  meanwhile  he  was  appointed  preacher 
in  the  church  of  the  Trinity  in  Berlin,  where  his  eloquence  and 
originality  attracted  audiences  from  the  highest  and  most  lettered 
classes  of  that  enlightened  capital ;  and  about  the  same  time  he 
entered  into  a  marriage,  which  proved  a  very  happy  one,  with 
Henriette  von  Muhlenfels,  the  young  widow  of  one  of  his  best- 
loved  friends,  Von  Willich.  At  last  in  1810  the  university  was 
opened,  and  Schleiermacher  found  himself  at  the  head  of  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  theological  faculties  that  Germany  had  ever 
produced,  including  Neander,  De  Wette,  and  Marheineke;  and 
associated  with  such  men  in  the  other  faculties  as  Fichte,  Butt- 
mann,  Biiekk,  and  Lachmann.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
the  brilliant  success  of  the  university  during  its  early  decenniums, 
and  the  commanding  position  which  it  assumed  from  the  very 
first  among  the  German  seats  of  learning,  was  very  much  due  to 
the  genius  of  Schleiermacher,  both  as  an  original  thinker  and  an 
eloquent  professor.  To  his  academic  employments,  which  in- 
cluded the  office  of  university  preacher,  he  added  others  which 
greatly  extended  the  sphere  of  his  influence  and  usefulness.  He 
was  for  several  years  attached  to  the  educational  department  of  the 
ministry  of  the  interio--.  and  in  1814  he  became  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  which  he  contributed  many  valu- 
able philosophical  papers.  He  had  now  reached  the  zenith  of 
his  official  life,  and  had  still  a  twenty  years'  course  of  high  public 
usefulness  before  him.  They  were  years  of  indefatigable  labour, 
of  constant  intellectual,  theological,  and  spiritual  progress,  and 
of  immense  literary  fecundity.  As  a  preacher,  as  a  professor, 
and  as  an  author,  he  was  alike  highly  distinguished;  always 
like  himself,  and  always  unlike  everybody  else — conspicuously 
independent,  individual,  or,  to  use  his  own  favourite  term,  sub- 
jective. Whatever  he  took  into  his  own  thoughts  from  the 
thoughts  of  others  (and  he  loved  nothing  so  much  as  colloquial 
interchange  of  thought),  was  reproduced  with  the  sharp  imprint 
upon  it  of  his  own  strongly-marked  idiosyncrasy.  Speaking  of 
his  intellectual  habits,  Liicke,  who  was  one  of  his  most  eminent 
disciples,  remarks  that  "  the  natural  rapidity  and  certainty  of 
his  mental  movements  goes  a  great  way  to  explain  the  immense 
extent  of  what  he  accomplished  and  produced.  What  he  wrote 
for  the  press  had  been  previously  so  well  considered  and  prepared, 
even  with  regard  to  the  form,  that  (since  he  always  possessed  at 
the  same  time  a  mastery  of  language)  he  never  had  occasion  to 
strike  out  anything.  None  of  his  sermons — none  of  his  lectures 
cost  liim  more  than  the  time  which  was  requisite  for  a  thorough 
meditation.  A  small  scrap  of  paper  sufficed  for  his  memoranda, 
even  in  lectures  such  as  those  upon  the  history  of  philosophy. 
Thus  in  every  labour,  by  his  various  proficiency,  he  saved  time 
and  spirits  for  new  intellectual  acquisitions  and  new  exertion. 
His  bodily  constitution  was  naturally  weak  and  delicate,  and 
sickly  too.  But  what  a  mastery  he  exercised  over  it ;  compel- 
ling it,  even  in  its  sickly  states,  to  be  the  servant  of  his  mind ! 
Thia  Socratic  mastery  and  might  of  the  spirit  over  the  body  was 
a  part  of  his  inmost  nature,  and  secured  to  him  in  age  that 
renewed  youth  with  which,  even  to  his  latest  breath,  he  main- 
tained so  lively  a  participation,  both  in  the  earnest  labour  and 
in  the  cheerful  enjoyment  of  life." 

It  is  well  known  that  Schleiermachcr's  theological  teaching, 
as  a  professor  and  as  an  author,  is  continually  referred  to  in 
Germany  as  having  introduced  a  new  epoch  in  the  theology  of 
the  German  protestant  church.  Liicke  observes  that  "  he 
apprehended  very  early  the  great  problem  of  uniting,  without 
confusion,  without  mutual  injury  and  hindrance,  free  scientific 
investigation  with  that  piety  which  is  governed  by  the  word  of 
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God '  and  of  Christ,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  contradiction 
and  hostility  in  which  they  had  become  involved  by  the 
movements  of  the  age  should  increasingly  disappear.  The 
solution  of  this  problem  was  most  strictly  the  work  of  his  whole 
life."  "  He  founded  a  school,  inasmuch  as,  especially  from 
his  first  appearance  as  a  teacher  of  theology  and  preacher  at 
Halle,  he  assembled  around  him  and  attracted  to  him,  by 
means  of  his  discourses  and  writings,  a  multitude  of  enthu- 
siastic hearers  and  admirers,  who,  raised  and  animated  by  him, 
wrought  and  are  yet  working  in  his  spirit.  But  if  he  has 
founded  a  school  in  this  sense,  he  has  not  done  so  in  any  other. 
He  never  wished  to  found  that  kind  of  school  which,  with  con- 
scious purpose,  makes  its  appearance  as  a  party,  secludes  itself 
within  a  certain  fixed  method,  and  excludes  every  modifying  influ- 
ence from  without.  For  this,  notwithstanding  all  the  strength 
and  keenness  of  his  subjectivity,  his  regard  for  the  church  and 
for  science  was  too  high,  his  intellect  too  free  and  too  compre- 
hensive. His  chief  object  was  to  form  every  one  to  be  a  seeker 
after  truth  in  earnestness  and  love,  to  make  the  individuality  of 
each  so  free  and  vigorous  that  he  should  be  able  freely  to  possess 
the  truth  after  his  own  fashion.  Free,  independent  disciples 
were  what  he  sought  to  attract.  Slavish  repeaters  and  imitators 
inspired  him  with  disgust."  His  two  principal  works  in  scientific 
theology  were  the  following — "  Kurze  Darstellung  des  Theolo- 
gischen  Studiums  "  (Brief  outline  of  Theological  study),  first 
published  in  1811 ;  "only  a  few  sheets,"  exclaims  Liicke,  "  but 
a  whole  world  of  new  thoughts."  This  work  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  with  a  version  prefixed  of  Liicke's  Beminis- 
cences  of  Schleiermacher,  by  William  Farrer,  LL.B.,  published 
in  1850,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  quotations  given  above. 
"  Darstellung  des  Christlichen  Glaubens  nach  den  Grundsatzen 
der  Evangelischen  Kirche  "  (Exhibition  of  the  Christian  Faith, 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  Evangelical  Church),  the  first 
edition  of  which  appeared  in  1821-22,  and  the  second  in 
1830-31.  This  was  the  author's  chief  work,  and  his  most 
important  legacy  to  posterity.  "  I  do  not  know  anything  which 
one  could  place  by  the  side  of  it.  in  regard  to  historical  import- 
ance," says  Liicke,  ''  except  perhaps  in  its  day  the  Institutio 
Religionis  Christiana;  of  John  Calvin."  This  is  strong  language, 
and  we  quote  it  as  a  German  estimate,  without  accepting  it  as 
the  truth.  Probably  if  Liicke  had  written  his  Reminiscences 
now,  instead  of  immediately  after  the  death  of  Schleiermacher,  he 
would  have  expressed  a  more  moderate  opinion :  for  though  thirty 
years  have  not  yet  elapsed  since  that  event,  Schleiermacher  has 
already  ceased  to  be  the  acknowledged  master  of  any  of  the 
theological  schools  of  Germany,  in  regard  to  his  positive  dog- 
matic teaching;  although  it  is  confessed  on  all  sides  that  his 
teaching  formed  an  important  theological  epoch,  and  that  the 
effects  of  his  influence  are  still  strongly  felt,  and  will  long  con- 
tinue to  be  so.  In  addition  to  these  and  other  works,  he  was 
the  author  of  many  admirable  papers  contributed  to  the  Theolo- 
ffiscke  Zeitschrift,  conducted  by  him,  along  with  De  Wette  and 
Liicke,  from  1818  to  1822;  and  to  the  Sludien  und  Kritiken,  a 
theological  quartcily,  which  owed  much  of  its  early  success  to 
his  contributions,  while  its  spirit  in  the  first  instance  was  entirely 
derived  from  his  characteristic  teaching.  He  survived  till  the 
12th  of  February,  1834,  when  he  was  carried  off  after  a  short 
illness  by  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  His  manuscripts  were  left 
to  the  care  of  his  disciple  and  friend  Jonas,  but  have  not  all 
even  yet  beeu  given  to  the  world.  Till  this  work  is  completed, 
it  is  felt  in  Germany  that  a  complete  life  cannot  be  undertaken. 
An  autobiography  brought  down  to  182G  appeared  in  Niedner's 
Zeitschtift  fur  die  historische  Theologie  in  1851 ;  and  two  col- 
lections of  letters  have  also  been  published — one  in  1852  and 
another  in  1858,  entitled  "  Aus  Schleiermachcr's  Leben,"  in 
2  vols.,  which  throws  a  great  deal  of  interesting  light  upon  his 
earlier  life.  A  very  elaborate  article  upon  his  life  and  writings 
will  also  be  found  in  Herzog's  Real-Ency  klopadie ;  and  interesting 
extracts  from  his  letters  and  works  in  Elisa  Maier's  Friedrich 
Schleiermacher,  just  published,  which  is  interesting  as  a  woman's 
estimate  of  a  personality  which,  in  addition  to  all  its  other  rich 
endowments,  was  remarkable  for  an  element  of  almost  feminine 
tenderness  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  combined  in  unwonted  union 
with  a  full  development  of  manly  strength  and  self-ieiiant 
independence.  The  truth  is,  the  chief  use  of  his  teaching  had 
been  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  viaduct  across  the  gulf  which  had 
opened  to  many  educated  minds  in  Germany  between  science  and 
christian  faith  ;  but  in  the  rapid  progress  of  the  train  the  viaduct 
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is  soon  left  far  behind.  Many  men  in  Germany  now  speak  of 
Schleiermacher's  errors  and  shortcomings  who  were  not  sensible 
of  these  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago ;  and  this  fact  should  be 
remembered  by  those  who  are  seeking  to  extend  the  influence  of 
his  teaching  in  our  own  country. — P.  L. 

SCHLOEZER,  August  Ludwig  vox,  a  celebrated  German 
historian,  was  born  at  Jagststedt,  in  the  then  principality  of 
Hohenlohe,  5th  July,  1735.  After  the  completion  of  his  aca- 
demical course,  he  became  private  tutor  at  Stockholm  and  Upsala, 
where  he  published  his  "  History  of  Commerce,"  originally  written 
in  Swedish.  He  afterwards  accepted  the  situation  of  private 
secretary  to  the  Russian  historiographer  Miiller,  which  was  offered 
him  when  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  taking  his  medical  degree. 
In  1767  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  politics  at  Gottingen. 
His  favourite  study  was  that  of  the  history  of  the  north,  of 
which  he  may  justly  be  termed  the  father.  His  "  Universal 
History  of  the  North,"  2  vols.,  and  his  edition  of  Nestor  the 
Russian  chronicler,  5  vols.,  were  the  works  which  established 
his  fame.  At  the  same  time  he  distinguished  himself  as  a 
political  writer  by  his  "Correspondence,"  10  vols.,  and  his 
"  Staatsanzeigen,"  18  vols.  In  1805  he  retired  from  all  busi- 
ness, and  died  September  9,  1809. — K.  E. 

SCHLOSSER,  Fkiedrich  Cheistoph,  an  eminent  German 
historian,  was  born  at  Jever,  17th  November,  1776.  For  some 
years  he  was  employed  as  private  tutor  by  Count  Bentinck  at 
Yard,  and  then  went  to  Frankfort-on-the-Maine  in  the  same 
capacity.  A  mastership  in  the  Jever  gymnasium,  which  in 
1808  was  conferred  upon  him,  he  resigned  shortly  afterwards,  as 
it  threatened  to  break  off  his  historical  studies.  He  hastened 
back  to  Frankfort,  where  in  1812  he  was  appointed  professor  at 
the  Lyceum,  and  two  years  later,  librarian  to  the  city.  At 
length  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  history  at  Heidelberg,  1817, 
the  duties  of  which  office  he  most  honourably  discharged  till  his 
death,  23rd  September,  1861.  His  principal  works  are  his 
"Universal  History,"  4  vols.,  1817-24,  and  his  "History  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century." — K.  E. 

SCHNEIDER,  Conrad  Victor,  a  learned  physician,  was 
born  at  Bitterfield  in  Saxony  in  1610.  He  was  the  author  of 
numerous  works,  which  are  chiefly  compilations.  He  is,  how- 
ever, best  known  by  his  treatise  De  Catarrhis,  Wittenb.,  1660. 
In  this  work  he  proved  by  anatomical  demonstration,  that  the 
mucous  discharge  in  catarrh  is  furnished  by  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  cavities  of  the  nose,  and  that  it  does  not  flow,  as  had  been 
previously  supposed,  from  the  brain  through  apertures  in  the 
ethmoid  bone.  The  discovery  has  been  rewarded  by  the  mem- 
brane in  question  receiving  from  anatomists  the  name  of  Schnei- 
derian.  Schneider  was  for  many  years  professor  of  medicine  at 
Wurtemburg.     He  died  there  in  1680.— F.  C.  AV. 

SCHNEIDER,  Johann  Gottlob,  a  distinguished  German 
philologist,  was  born  at  Collmen,  near  Wurzen  in  Saxony,  in 
1750.  After  completing  his  education  in  the  universities  of 
Leipsic  and  Gottingen  he  proceeded  to  Strasburg,  in  order  to 
assist  Brunck  in  the  publication  of  his  Greek  Poets.  In  1776 
he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  ancient  languages  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder,  and  in  1811  he  followed  the  university  in  its 
removal  to  Breslau.  He  died  January  12,  1822.  He  was  an 
excellent  teacher  and  a  laborious  scholar.  He  published  valuable 
editions  of  Xenophon,  Vitruvius,  Theophrastus,  and  others.  Of 
almost  greater  importance,  however,  was  his  critical  Greek  Dic- 
tionary, on  which  that  of  Passow  was  afterwards  founded. — K.  E. 

SCHNEIDER,  Dr.  Johann  Christian  Friedricii,  a 
musician,  was  born  at  Waltersdorf  in  Saxony,  January  3,  1786; 
he  died  at  Dessau  in  1854.  His  father,  Johann  Gottlob,  was 
bom  in  1753,  followed  the  trade  of  a  weaver,  but  devotedly  fond 
of  music,  gave  up  his  craft  to  adopt  this  as  a  profession  in  1774 ; 
was  appointed  organist  at  Gersdorf  in  1787  ;  and  died  in  1840. 
Friedrich  Schneider  entered  the  gymnasium  of  Zittau  in  1798  ; 
and  was  instructed  by  Schijnfelder  in  counterpoint,  and  by  Unger 
on  the  organ.  Schneider  der  became  a  student  at  Leipsic  uni- 
versity in  1805;  and  in  1807  was  appointed  organist  of  that 
institution.  He  now  associated  much  with  Schicht  and  Rochlitz 
and  profited  from  the  theoretical  learning  of  the  former  and  the 
critical  discernment  of  the  latter.  He  was  engaged  in  1810  as 
musical  director  of  an  operatic  company  that  migrated  between 
Leipsic  and  Dresden,  in  which  office  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
gifted  Hoffmann.  Schneider  was  appointed  organist  of  St. 
Thomas'  church  in  1813,  and  in  that  capacity  wrote  many  of  his 
Psalms  and  other  ecclesiastical  pieces.     On  the  opening  of  the 


new  theatre  in  1817,  he  was  engaged  as  musical  director,  and 
there  produced  several  of  his  dramatic  overtures,  and  also  that 
constructed  upon  the  tune  of  God  save  the  King.  He  composed 
the  oratorio  of  "  Das  Weltgericht"  in  1819,  which  had  great 
success  throughout  Germany.  Schneider  gave  up  his  appoint- 
ments at  Leipsic  to  accept  that  of  kapellmeister  to  the  duke  of 
Anhalt  Dessau  in  May,  1821.  He  added  much  to  his  fame  by 
his  second  oratorio,  "  Die  Siindfluth,"  written  in  1824  ;  "  Das 
verlorne  Paradies"  was  composed  for  and  performed  at  a  festival 
at  Magdeburg  in  1825  ;  "  Pharaoh"  was  brought  out  at  Nurem- 
burg  in  1828,  at  the  festival  in  honour  of  Albert  Durer;  and 
Schneider  is  also  the  author  of  the  following  works  of  the  same 
class  —  "  Todtenfeier ;"  "  Christus  das  Kind ;"  "  Christus  der 
Meister;"  "  Absolom;"  "  Gideon;"  and  "  Gethsemane  und  Gol- 
gotha." His  treatise  on  harmony,  based  with  slight  modifications 
on  the  system  of  Wogler,  appeared  in  1820  ;  a  second  edition  of 
this  ingenious  work  was  issued  in  1827,  and  a  translation  of  it 
was  immediately  printed  in  England.  His  "  Organist's  Hand- 
book" wras  printed  in  1829-30.  Schneider  was  created  doctor 
of  music  by  the  university  of  Halle. — His  brother,  *  Johann 
Gottlob,  is  a  famous  organist.  He  was  born  at  Gersdorf, 
October  28,  1789.  He  passed  from  the  teaching  of  his  father 
to  that  of  Unger,  the  organist  at  Zittau ;  he  succeeded  his  brother 
as  organist  to  Leipsic  university  in  1811,  and  was  appointed 
organist  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Gorlitz,  in 
1812.  He  gave  his  first  organ  concerts  in  1816,  and  his  fre- 
quent public  performances  were  very  celebrated;  in  1825  he 
became  court  organist  at  Dresden ;  he  visited  London  in  1854, 
but  disappointed  the  expectations  the  great  reputation  of  his 
playing  had  raised  here.  He  is  skilled  on  many  instruments,  and 
in  his  younger  days  occasionally  conducted  and.  sang  tenor  at  the 
same  performances;  and  he  has  published  a  few  compositions 
for  the  organ  and  some  pieces  of  church  music. — His  younger 
brother,  *  Johann  Gottlieb,  was  born  at  Gersdorf  in  July, 
1797;  had  the  same  masters  as  his  brothers;  was  appointed 
organist  at  Sorau  in  Lusatia  in  1817,  and  changed  this  for  the 
same  office  at  Hirschberg  in  Silesia  in  1825. — G.  A.  M. 

SCHNORR  VON  KAROLSFELD,  Julius,  an  eminent 
German  painter,  was  born  at  Leipsic,  26th  March,  1794;  died 
at  Dresden,  April  13,  1853.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest,  the  most 
intellectual,  and,  perhaps,  the  least  mystical  and  affected  of  the 
great  painters  whose  advent  formed  so  remarkable  an  epoch  in 
the  art-history  of  Germany ;  and  all  things  considered,  he  will 
probably  rank  among  the  foremost  painters  of  his  time. — J.  T-e. 

SCHOEFFER,  Peter,  commonly  ranked  among  the  inventors 
of  printing,  was  born  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century 
at  Gersheim  in  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and  in  early  life  is  said  to 
have  gained  a  living  as  a  copyist  in  Paris.  His  connection  with 
the  art  of  printing,  so  far  as  it  is  ascertained,  dates  from  about 
the  commencement  of  the  partnership  between  Gutenberg  and 
Fust,  by  whom  he  was  employed  in  their  office  at  Mayence. 
Trithemius  says  that  he  discovered  the  more  easy  method  of 
casting  types ;  but  it  would  appear  rather  that  the  credit  of 
this  improvement  belongs  to  Gutenberg,  and  that  Schoffer's 
contribution  to  the  inventions  of  the  establishment  was  "  that 
of  cutting  punches,  by  which  greater  symmetry  of  the  types  was 
attained,  and  a  correct  reproduction  of  the  matrices  secured." 
When  the  partnership  between  Gutenberg  and  Fust  was  dissolved, 
Schoffer  joined  the  latter  as  a  principal  in  the  establishment, 
and  subsequently  married  Fust's  daughter.  Fust  and  Schoffer 
continued  to  print  jointly  till  the  death  of  the  former  in  1466. 
Schoffer's  name  appears  along  with  that  of  his  partner  at  the 
end  of  the  Psalter  of"  1457.  Panzer  in  his  Annals,  vol.  2,  Nur- 
emb.,  1794,  gives  a  list  of  the  numerous  works  printed,  or  sup- 
posed to  have  been  printed,  by  Schoffer  after  the  death  of  his 
father-in-law.  His  last  work  was  a  Latin  Psalter,  fol.,  1502, 
in  which  year  he  is  supposed  to  have  died.  Of  his  three  sons,  all 
printers,  the  eldest,  John  Schoffer,  only  is  remembered.  He 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  business,  and  carried  it  on  till  1533. 

SCHOEN  or  SHONGAUER,  Martin,  was  born  at  Ulm  about 
1420,  or  perhaps  earlier,  as  he  was  already  established  there  as 
a  painter  in  the  year  1441.  Martin  at  first  studied  engraving; 
he  then  visited  the  Netherlands,  and  had  some  instruction  from 
the  elder  Vander  Weyden,  whose  method  of  painting  in  oil  he 
imported  into  Germany,  and  he  wras  still  living  at  Ulm  in  1461. 
But  soon  after  this  date  he  removed  to  Colmar,  where  he  even- 
tually settled;  he  died  there  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1488. 
Martin  Schoen  is  the  Bel  Martino,  and  Martino  D'Anversa  of 
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the  Italians.  Several  of  Lis  pictures  are  still  preserved  at  Col- 
mar  ;  they  are  richly  coloured,  but  are  in  what  is  called  a  Gothic 
taste.  A  fine  specimen  attributed  to  him  in  the  National  gal- 
lery, representing  the  "  Death  of  the  Virgin,"  has  all  the  rich- 
ness and  delicacy  of  Roger  Vander  Wcyden  himself.  Lambert 
Lombard  in  a  letter  to  Vasari,  from  Liege  in  1565,  speaks  of 
Martin  Schoen  as  the  father  of  German  painting,  and  as  the 
master  of  Albert  Diirer;  but  this  is  an  error,  and  later  discoveries 
seem  to  show  that  Martin  died  before  Albert  even  visited  Cohnar. 
He  was  certainly  one  of  the  best  German  painters  of  his  time,  if 
not  the  best ;  but  some  of  the  works  attributed  to  him  have  been 
lately  ascertained  to  be  the  work  of  Martin  Schaffner,  also  a 
painter  of  Ulm  of  the  same  period,  and  using  a  similar  mono- 
gram. Martin  Schoen's  prints.,  though  crude  in  light  and  shade, 
are  among  the  best  of  the  very  early  German  engravings. — 
(Passavant,  Kunstblatt,  1846.)— R.  N.  W. 

SCHOLARIUS.     See  Gennadius. 

SCHOLEFIELD,  James,  a  laborious  scholar  and  worthy 
minister  of  the  church,  was  regius  professor  of  Greek  in  the 
university  of  Cambridge  from  1825  to  1853.  He  was  bom  in 
1789  at  Henley-on-Thames,  where  his  father  was  a  dissenting 
minister.  At  seven  years  of  age  James  was  sent  to  Christ's 
hospital,  London,  became  a  Grecian,  and  entered  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  in  1809.  He  obtained  the  crown  university  scholar- 
ship in  1812 ;  and  the  following  year,  being  offered  a  curacy  by 
Mr.  Simeon  of  Trinity  church,  he  was  ordained  before  he  had 
taken  his  degree,  by  special  permission  of  the  bishop.  In  1823 
he  was  presented  by  his  college  with  the  perpetual  curacy  of  St. 
Michael's,  and  for  thirty  years  zealously  performed  the  duties  of 
that  office.  He  was  elected  professor  of  Greek  in  1825;  and 
thoughnot  gifted  with  remarkable  critical  acumen  nor  distinguished 
by  much  original  research  into  classical  antiquity,  his  teaching 
was  marked  by  sound  learning  and  a  regularity  of  method  that 
was  highly  advantageous  to  the  students.  He  carefully  edited 
for  publication,  Porson's  Euripides,  jEschylus,  Middleton  on  the 
Greek  Article,  Leighton's  Prelections,  and  the  Adversaria  of  his 
predecessor,  Professor  Dobree.  He  also  published  "  Hints  for 
an  Improved  Translation  of  the  New  Testament."  He  died  at 
Hastings,  April  4,  1853.— {Life,  by  his  widow,  1855.)— R.  H. 

SCHOLZ,  J.  M.  Augustix,  a  learned  catholic  biblical  critic, 
was  born  at  Kapsdorf,  near  Breslau,  8th  February,  1794.  After 
receiving  preliminary  education  at  the  gymnasium,  he  studied 
theology  and  philology  in  the  university  of  Breslau.  The  criticism 
of  the  Greek  Testament  early  attracted  his  attention,  and  occupied 
his  time.  After  searching  the  libraries  in  Vienna,  he  travelled  to 
London  and  Paris  with  the  same  object  (1817-19);  and  after- 
wards visited  Switzerland  and  Italy,  In  1820  he  became  extra- 
ordinary professor  of  theology  in  the  university  of  Bonn.  Soon 
after  he  went  to  Egypt,  whence  he  repaired  to  Palestine  and 
Syria,  1821.  He  returned  to  Trieste,  and  thence  to  Breslau, 
where  he  was  ordained  priest.  In  1823  he  was  chosen  ordinary 
professor  in  Bonn.  At  length  he  published  as  the  result  of  his 
prolonged  studies,  "Novum  Testamentum  Grace,"  1830-35, 
2  vols.  4to.  He  had  already  published  an  account  of  his  travels 
in  search  of  MSS.,  1823.  Scholz  died  in  1853.  Other  works 
of  his  are — "  Handbuch  der  Biblisehen  Archajologie,"  1834; 
"  Einleitung  in  die  Schriften  des  alten  und  neuen  Testaments," 
vols,  i.-iii.,  1845-48,  containing  the  Old  Testament  only;  "De 
Virtutibus  et  Vitiis  utriusque  Codicum  Novi  Testamenti  Familia? 
Commentatio,"  1845.  He  also  had  a  share  in  the  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  by  Brentano  and  Dereser.  Scholz  was  an  industri- 
ous and  amiable  man,  who  did  good  service  to  biblical  literature 
by  indicating  the  places  where  certain  MSS.  were  deposited.  He 
was  not  a  good  critic.  He  wanted  discrimination,  judgment, 
and  ability;  and  in  the  collation  of  MSS.  he  was  inaccurate. 
Hence  his  works  are  of  little  value. — S.  D. 

SCHOMBERG,  Armand  Frederic  de,  a  celebrated  mili- 
tary officer,  was  the  son  of  Count  Schomberg,  a  German,  sprang 
from  a  noble  house  of  the  palatinate,  and  of  a  daughter  of  Lord 
Dudley,  and  was  born  about  1619.  At  an  early  age  he  adopted 
the  profession  of  arms,  and  began  his  military  career  in  the 
Swedish  army  in  the  Thirty  Years'  war,  and  had  his  property  in 
consequence  confiscated  by  the  emperor.  He  then  served  under 
Frederic  Henry  prince  of  Orange,  and  afterwards  Tinder  his  son 
William.  He  entered  the  French  service  in  1650,  and  displayed 
such  gallantly  and  military  skill,  especially  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Spaniards  in  1G61,  that  in  spite  of  the  intrigues  of 
the  Jesuits,   who  hated  him  because  he  was  a  protestant,  he 


received  from  Louis  XIV.  the  baton  of  a  marshal  of  France. 
On  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  the  veteran  soldier  was 
involved  in  the  persecutions  of  the  Huguenots ;  but  he  steadfastly 
adhered  to  his  religion,  at  once  resigned  his  honours  and  com- 
mands, and  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Berlin,  where  he  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  electoral  forces.  He  was 
generally  esteemed  the  greatest  living  master  of  the  art  of 
war;  and  when  the  prince  of  Orange  was  about  to  undertake 
his  expedition  to  England  in  1688,  Schomberg  was,  with  the 
consent  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  appointed  second  in  com- 
mand. When  the  Revolution  was  completed  he  was  made  a 
knight  of  the  garter,  created  a  duke,  and  nominated  master  of 
the  ordnance,  and  received  a  grant  from  the  house  of  commons 
of  £100,000.  His  high  reputation,  eminent  virtues,  and  polished 
manners  made  him  a  great  favourite  with  the  English  people  ; 
and  in  1689  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  expe- 
dition sent  to  reduce  the  Jacobites  in  Ireland.  He  landed  in 
Antrim  in  the  month  of  August,  took  Carrickfergus,  and  marched 
towards  Dublin.  But  his  army  was  ill  trained  and  worse 
appointed,  and  was  greatly  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  troops 
under  King  James.  He  therefore  entrenched  himself  near  Dun- 
dalk,  and  resolved  to  make  a  stand  there  till  his  men  had  been 
disciplined,  and  till  reinforcements  and  supplies  should  arrive. 
He  set  himself  meanwhile  assiduously  to  drill  his  raw  levies; 
but  the  commissariat  was  villanous,  the  clothing  scanty  and 
bad,  and  heavy  rains  fell  and  turned  his  camp  into  a  marsh ;  dis- 
ease broke  out  among  his  troops  and  swept  away  great  numbers; 
and  to  add  to  his  difficulties,  a  formidable  conspiracy  was  formed 
among  the  emigrants  in  his  army.  But  the  brave  veteran 
struggled  with  indomitable  resolution  against  the  difficulties  and 
disasters  which  gathered  around  him,  detected  and  punished  the 
conspirators,  sustained  the  courage  of  his  men,  and  by  his  mas- 
terly dispositions,  with  an  effective  force  of  only  five  thousand 
men,  kept  at  bay  an  army  four  times  as  numerous,  and  at  length 
brought  back  his  troops  into  Ulster  without  the  loss  of  a  flag 
or  a  gun.  In  the  following  year  he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne.— J.  T. 

SCHOMBERG,  Henry  de,  Count  and  Marshal  of  France, 
a  distinguished  statesman  and  general,  was  born  in  1583.  He 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  originally  from  Misnia. 
His  father,  who  was  governor  of  La  Marche,  and  died  in  1599, 
served  with  distinction  under  Charles  IX.,  Henry  III.  and  IV. 
His  son,  when  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  took  part  in  a  cam- 
paign in  Hungary.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  to  several 
important  civil  offices,  was  governor  of  Limousin  and  ambassador 
to  England  and  Germany  in  1616.  In  the  following  year  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  Piedmont  against  the  Spaniards.  In  1619 
he  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  king- 
dom. He  took  a  prominent  part  in  suppressing  the  insurrections 
of  the  Huguenots,  and  commanded  the  artillery  at  the  sieges  of 
St.  Jean  d'Angely  and  Montauban.  In  1625  he  was  rewarded 
for  his  eminent  services  with  the  baton  of  a  marshal  of  France, 
which  the  jealousy  of  Richelieu  prevented  his  receiving  at  an 
earlier  date.  He  displayed  most  brilliant  courage  at  the  famous 
siege  of  Rochelle  in  1627,  and  contributed  greatly  to  foil  the 
attack  of  the  English  on  the  Isle  of  Ehe.  His  services  were  next 
transferred  to  Piedmont.  He  was  severely  wounded  at  the  memo- 
rable battle  on  the  Suza  (1630),  but  soon  afterwards  made  him- 
self master  of  Pignerol  and  relieved  Casal.  In  1732  he  was  sent 
against  the  insurgents  in  Languedoc,  commanded  by  the  dukes 
of  Orleans  and  Montmorency,  whom  he  completely  defeated  at 
Castelnaudary,  and  took  the  latter  prisoner.  As  a  reward  for 
his  brilliant  services,  Schomberg  was  appointed  governor  of  Lan- 
guedoc, but  he  died  soon  after  in  his  forty-ninth  year.  Marshal 
Schomberg  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and  was  the 
author  of  a  "Relation  of  the  War  in  Italy,"  &c,  1630,  which 
has  passed  through  several  editions. — J.  T. 

SCHOUYV,  Joachim  Frederic,  an  eminent  Danish  bota- 
nist, was  born  at  Copenhagen  in  1789,  and  died  on  28th  April, 
1852,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  showed  early  a 
taste  for  botany,  and  attended  Vahl's  lectures  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen. He  passed  an  examination  in  the  Faculty  of  Laws,  and 
afterwards  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  His  thesis  was  entitled 
"  De  Sedibus  Plantarum  Originariis."  He  made  repeated  jour- 
neys through  Germany,  France,  and  Italy  from  1817  to  1840. 
In  1821  he  was  appointed  professor  of  botany  in  the  university 
of  Copenhagen.  He  directed  his  attention  mainly  to  geograph- 
ical botany,  and  published  valuable  works  on  the  subject.     In 


1832  he  took  an  active  part  in  polities,  and  in  1834  he  was 
named  royal  deputy  of  the  university  of  Copenhagen.  He  pub- 
lished elements  of  botanical  geography;  account  of  the  climate 
and  vegetation  of  Italy,  and  of  Europe  in  general ;  and  a  work 
entitled  "  The  Earth,  Plants,  and  Man,"  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English.  He  attained  great  celebrity,  and  was  the 
chief  European  authority  on  plant  geography.— J.  H.  B. 

SCHREYELIUS,  Cornelius,  a  celebrated  Dutch  humanist, 
was  born  at  Haarlem  about  the  year  1615,  and  received  his 
education  at  Lcyden,  to  which  city  his  father  removed  during  his 
childhood.  He  then  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine,  but 
forsook  it  for  classical  learning.  In  1662  he  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  head-mastership  of  the  Leyden  Latin  school,  the  duties  of 
which  office  he  honourably  discharged  till  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  the  11th  September,  1664,  or,  according  to  others,  in  1667. 
Schrevelius  was  the  first  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  skilful 
and  most  indefatigable  compiler  of  the  so-called  variorum  edi- 
tions. He  published  such  editions  of  Juvenal,  Hesiod,  Terence, 
Virgil,  Horace,  Homer,  Martial,  Qu.  Curtius,  Cicero,  Ovid,  and 
other  classics.  But  he  acquired  still  greater  fame  by  his  Lexicon 
Manuale  Graco-Latinum,  which  first  appeared  in  1645,  and 
went  though  a  large  number  of  editions.  The  best  editions  are 
that  of  Jos.  Hill,  London,  1679,  who  added  several  thousand 
words,  and  those  published  at  London,  1781,  at  Glasgow,  1799, 
and  at  Paris,  1820,  edited  by  Henry  Lecluse. — K.  E. 

SCHUBERT,  Franz,  the  musician,  was  born  at  Liclitenthal, 
a  suburb  of  Vienna,  January  31,  1797;  he  died  in  Vienna, 
November  19,  1828.  His  father  was  the  schoolmaster  of  his 
native  village,  and  knew  enough  of  music  to  teach  its  first  ele- 
ments to  his  three  sons.  The  eldest  of  these,  Ferdinand,  was 
born  in  1794 — was  appointed  professor  of  music  in  St.  Anne's 
Normal  school  at  Vienna,  in  1824 — has  published  several  compo- 
sitions, and  is  now  (1862)  inspector  of  the  music  of  the  schools 
in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna.  He  and  Franz  were,  in  1804,  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  Michael  Holzer,  the  cantor  of  Liclitenthal, 
who,  appreciating  the  singular  gifts  of  the  younger  Schubert, 
procureed  his  admission,  as  a  singing  boy,  into  the  imperial 
school  in  Vienna,  whence  he  passed  into  the  choir  of  the  imperial 
chapel,  in  1811.  Ruziezka,  the  court  organist,  taught  him  har- 
mony, and  Salieri  gave  him  lessons  in  singing  and  composition. 
His  remarkable  power  of  production  evinced  itself  very  early ; 
while  yet  a  child,  he  wrote  quartets  for  string  instruments,  and 
other  pieces  of  high  pretension.  His  opera  of  "Die  Zwillinge" 
was  produced  at  the  court  theatre  in  Vienna  in  1820,  and  his 
melodrama  with  choruses,  "  Die  Zauberharfe,"  was  given  in  the 
same  year.  These  were  preceded  by  "Der  Spiegelritter,"  "Das 
Teufelslustschloss,"  and  "Claudine  von  Villa  Bella;"  also,  "Die 
Freunde  von  Salamanca,"  "Don  Femand,"  and  "Der  vierjahrige 
Posten,"  appear  to  have  been  written  before  Schubert  com- 
pleted his  twenty-third  year,  but  not  to  have  been  publicly 
performed.  In  1822  Schubert  composed  the  grand  opera,  in 
three  acts,  of  "  Alphons  und  Estrella ;"  he  wrote  choruses  for  the 
drama  of  Rosamunde,  which  was  performed  in  1823;  and  the 
one  act  opera,  "Die  Verscbworenen"  (first  printed  in  1862),  was 
written  in  1824,  as  was  also  the  grand  opera  of  "Fierabras." 
Fe'tis  names  two  other  dramatic  works  of  Schubert ;  and  he  left 
three  operas  unfinished.  He  composed  several  masses,  and  set 
some  of  the  Psalms  and  other  portions  of  the  Roman  service ;  he 
wrote  twelve  symphonies,  of  which  the  one  in  C  has  been  played 
in  London :  and  the  number  of  his  quartets  for  string  instru- 
ments; trios  for  pianoforte,  violin,  and  violoncello;  sonatas, 
fantasias,  and  other  pieces  for  the  pianoforte,  in  almost  every 
variety  of  form,  can  scarcely  be  estimated,  since,  even  up  to  the 
present  d:ite,  some  hitherto  unknown  products  of  his  genius  are 
from  time  to  time  being  brought  before  the  world.  Schubert  also 
composed  some  cantatas,  among  which  "  Prometheus"  is  spe- 
cially admired;  and  a  large  number  of  four-part  songs.  The 
class  of  works,  however,  by  which  his  name  was  first  made 
famous,  is  his  Lieder  (little  songs),  of  which  he  wrote  several 
hundreds.  The  deep  poetical  purport  manifest  throughout  all 
these,  the  melodious  originality  and  vigour,  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  expression  by  novel  forms  of  accompaniment,  dis- 
tinguish them  from  all  other  vocal  music.  The  rich  variety  of 
imagination  they  display  is  not  less  conspicuous,  each  song  being 
an  individual  type,  such  as  might  have  formed  the  nucleus  of  a 
composer's  style.  In  short,  as  the  inventor  and  the  perfecter  of 
the  characteristic  German  Lied,  Schubert  has  placed  himself  in  a 
foremost  rank  among  musicians,  and  carved  out  a  path  to  the  un- 


failing sympathy  of  his  countrymen — sympathy  which  is  shared 
by  every  one  who  understands  the  language  of  the  poems  he  set 
to  music.  The  court  singer,  Vogl,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to 
discern  the  individual  genius  of  the  composer,  took  peculiar  plea- 
sure in  singing  his  songs,  and  thus  stimulated  him  to  produce 
more.  The  faculty  of  stamping  a  decided  character  upon  every- 
thing he  wrote,  is  not  less  evident  in  Schubert's  instrumental 
music  than  in  his  songs.  He  failed,  however,  in  the  power  of 
conducting  an  extended  movement;  thus  his  longer  compositions, 
while  teeming  with  ideas,  are  diffuse  in  form  and  incoherent  in 
design ;  whereas  the  capability  of  knitting  together  the  various 
incidents  of  a  piece  and  condensing  them  into  a  consistent  unity, 
which  his  instrumental  works  prove  him  to  have  wanted,  was 
not  called  into  requirement  in  his  songs,  each  of  which  is 
composed  of  a  single  thought,  self-complete  and  self-sufficient. 
Schubert  is  said  to  have  been  subject  to  fits  of  melancholy 
abstraction,  during  which  he  would  wander  into  the  country, 
and  there  find  relief  in  thinking  of  music.  At  other  times  he 
was  fond  of  conviviality ;  and  it  is  insinuated  that  habits  of 
intemperance  tended  to  shorten  his  life.  It  is  stated  that,  in  the 
year  preceding  his  death,  he  had  a  long  and  severe  illness, 
during  the  confinement  of  which,  he  reflected  earnestly  upon  his 
deficiencies  as  a  man  and  as  a  musician,  and  that  he  came  forth 
from  his  sick  room  with  strong  resolves  for  a  worthier  future. 
Accordingly,  he  placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  Sechter,  and 
began  a  course  of  strict  contrapuntal  study,  in  the  belief  that 
this  would  give  him  such  mastery  in  the  art  of  construction,  as 
would  enable  him  to  fulfil  in  his  subsequent  works  what  he  had 
only  dreamed  of  in  those  he  had  previously  produced.  He  had 
an  equally  high  purpose  in  his  new  rule  of  life;  but  he  was 
attacked  by  a  violent  malady,  to  which  he  fell  a  victim  after  a 
few  days'  illness.  His  obsequies  were  attended  by  all  the  musi- 
cians of  distinction  in  Vienna. — G.  A.  M. 

SCHUBERT,  Gotthelf  Heinrich  von,  an  eminent  Bava- 
rian botanist,  was  bom  at  Hohenstein  on  26th  April,  1780.  He 
was  educated  at  Weimar,  and  afterwards  studied  theology  at 
Leipsic.  Subsequently  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  at 
Jena.  He  practised  first  at  Altenberg,  and  then  at  Freiburg. 
In  this  latter  town  he  prosecuted  the  study  of  geology  with 
vigour.  He  repaired  to  Dresden  and  lectured  there  on  natural 
history  in  1807.  He  was  chosen  professor  of  natural  history  at 
Erlangen,  and  subsequently  at  Munich.  He  has  published  many 
works,  partly  religious  and  partly  scientific;  among  them  maybe 
noted  the  following — "  Die  Kirche  und  die  Gotter ;"  "  Views  of 
the  Night-side  of  Nature ;"  "  Universal  History  of  Life ;"  "  Jour- 
neys in  the  East ;"  and  "  Travels  in  the  south  of  France  and 
Italv."     He  died  in  July,  1860,  in  his  eightieth  year. — J.  H.  B. 

SCHULEMBOUEG,'  John  Matthias,  Count  of,  was  born 
on  the  8th  of  August,  1661,  at  Cendan,  near  Magdeburg.  He 
commenced  his  military  career  in  the  Danish  service,  and  sub- 
sequently accepted  a  command  in  Poland,  under  Sobieski.  In 
1704  he  commanded  the  Saxon  troops,  and  successfully  resisted 
the  attacks  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  He  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Malplaquet,  having  been  placed  in  1708,  the  year  pre- 
vious to  that  battle,  at  the  head  of  nine  thousand  Poles  in  the 
service  of  the  Dutch.  In  1711  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
republic  of  Venice,  and  bravely  defended  Corfu  against  the  Turks, 
who  attacked  the  island  in  1716.  The  count  visited  England 
in  1726,  and  was  received  with  great  honours  by  King  George  I. 
His  sister  was  married  to  the  earl  of  Kendal.  He  died  at 
Venice  in  1743.— W.  J.  P. 

SCHULTENS,  Albrecht,  a  celebrated  Orientalist,  was  born 
at  Groningen  in  1686.  Having  studied  at  his  native  place,  at 
Leyden,  and  afterwards  at  Utrecht,  he  became  a  preacher  at 
Wassenaer,  near  Leyden,  in  1711.  In  1713  he  became  professor 
of  the  Oriental  languages  at  Franeker,  and  in  1717  university 
preacher  also.  In  1720  he  was  invited  to  Leyden,  where  he 
taught  Hebrew  and  the  Oriental  languages  till  his  death  on 
26th  January,  1760.  Schultens  opened  up  a  new  path  for  the 
student  of  the  Oriental  languages,  by  comparing  cognate  dialects 
with  the  Hebrew,  especially  the  Arabic,  and  so  facilitating  a 
better  acquaintance  with  the  sacred  tongue.  This  method  of 
criticism  had  a  beneficial  influence  on  German  scholarship. 
Schultens'  works  are  all  connected  with  Oriental  or  Biblical 
literature.  They  are  "Origines  Hebraicse,"  2  vols.  4to;  "Insti- 
tutiones  ad  fundamenta  lingua?  Hebraica; ; "  "  Commentarius  in 
Librum  Job,  cum  nova  versione,"  2  vols.  4to;  "  Vetus  et  regia 
via  Hebraizandi,  contra  novam  et  metaphysicam  hodiernam," 


4to ;  "  Proverbia  Salomonis  cum  versione  integra  et  commen- 
tario,"  4to ;  "  Monumenta  Vetustiora  Arabia?,"  4to.  He  also 
published  the  life  of  Saladin  in  Arabic,  with  a  Latin  version, 
lolio ;  a  portion  of  the  Makamat  or  Consessus  of  Hariri ;  a 
new  and  improved  edition  of  Erpenius'  Arabic  Grammar,  &c. 
Schultens  was  a  profound  Oriental  scholar  in  his  day.  His 
opinion  about  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Chaldee  being  the 
remains  of  a  more  ancient  language  taught  to  man  by  God,  was 
erroneous ;  but  Gousset's  view,  which  he  combated,  was  equally 
incorrect.  As  a  commentator  on  the  Old  Testament  he  does  not 
excel ;  his  interpretations  of  Hebrew  words  being  constantly 
overlaid  with  Arabic  and  far-fetched  references. — S.  D. 

SCHULTENS,  Heinricii  Albreciit,  grandson  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  born  at  Herborn,  1749.  He  was  educated  at  Leyden,  where 
he  applied  himself  very  diligently,  not  only  to  Hebrew  and  Arabic, 
but  Greek  and  Latin.  He  came  to  England  to  consult  the  Arabic 
MSS.  in  the  Bodleian,  and  resided  at  Oxford  for  some  time. 
He  also  visited  Cambridge,  and  made  additions  to  the  catalogue 
of  Oriental  MSS.  in  the  university  library.  After  returning  to 
his  native  land,  he  became  professor  of  Oriental  languages  in 
the  Athenaeum  at  Amsterdam.  Having  lived  there  five  jears,  he 
succeeded  his  father  at  Leyden,  where  he  died  of  consumption  in 
1793.  This  Schultens  was  an  excellent  Oriental  scholar,  who 
was  unhappily  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life.  Daring  his  short 
career  he  laboured  with  uncommon  industry,  and  published  many 
works,  as — "  Anthologia  Sententiarum  Arabicarum,"  4to,  with  a 
Latin  version  and  notes  ;  "  Specimen  Proverbiorum  Meidani  ex 
versione  Pocockiana,"  4to  ;  "  Pars  versionis  Arabics?  libri  Colais 
lah  wa  Dimnab,"  4to ;  "  De  ingenio  Arabum  ; "  "  De  finibus 
literarum  Orientalium  proferendis  ;  "  "  De  Studio  Belgorum  in 
litteris  Arabicis  excolendis,"  &c.  He  also  wrote  various  articles 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Critica  of  Wyttembach. — S.  D. 

SCHUMACHER,  Heinricii  Christian,  a  celebrated  Danish 
astronomer,  was  born  at  Bramstedt  in  Holstein,  on  the  3rd  of 
September,  1780,  and  died  at  Altona  on  the  28th  of  December, 
1850.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  Gottingen,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  in  1806.  After  having  been  for  a 
time  a  professor-extraordinary  at  the  university  of  Copenhagen, 
he  became,  in  1813,  director  of  the  observatory  of  Mannheim, 
which  post  he  held  till  1815.  He  was  then  appointed  professor 
of  astronomy  at  Copenhagen,  member  of  the  Danish  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  director  of  the  observatory  of  Altona.  He  con- 
ducted the  measurement,  of  the  Danish  arc  of  the  meridian. 
From  1823  until  1850  he  was  the  editor  of  the  well-known 
"  Astronomische  Nachrichten,"  published  at  Altona.  Amongst 
his  numerous  astronomical  and  mathematical  writings  were  some 
very  valuable  tables  of  lunar  distances. — W.  J.  M.  R. 

SCHUMANN,  Robert,  a  musician  and  critic,  was  born  at 
Zwickau  in  Saxony  in  1810.  He  established  the  Leipsic  Neue 
Zdtschrift  fur  JihcsH:,  one  of  the  most  correct  and  best  musical 
journals  ever  published.  But  his  strong  tendency  to  composi- 
tion soon  got  the  better  of  his  critical  faculty.  From  his  twelfth 
year  he  had  composed  music  to  the  150th  Psalm  with  orches- 
tra ;  fragments  of  an  opera ;  pieces  for  the  piano,  &c.  His 
first  models  were  Haydn  and  Mozart ;  afterwards  Moscheles  and 
Ries.  As  he  grew  older  he  developed  a  most  decided  individu- 
ality, and  the  boldness  and  strangeness  of  his  compositions  have 
caused  his  genius  to  be  as  earnestly  denied  by  some,  as  it  is  enthu- 
siastically admired  by  others.  He  has  composed  a  vast  number 
of  pianoforte  pieces,  many  of  them  in  novel  and  fantastic  forms, 
and  many  of  exceeding  beauty  and  simplicity  ;  also  quartets  and 
quintets  for  stringed  instruments,  several  remarkable  symphonies, 
large  vocal  works,  cantatas,  &c. ;  and  many  exquisite  songs, 
especially  those  adapted  to  the  lyrics  of  Burns  and  Heine.  His 
best  work  is  the  cantata  "  Paradise  and  the  Peri,"  which  was 
performed,  by  command,  at  the  philharmonic  concerts  in  1856. 
His  opera  "  Genoveva"  was  given  at  Leipsic,  but  failed  entirely. 
In  1840  Schumann  married  the  celebrated  pianiste  Clara  Wieck. 
He  lived  latterly  at  Dusseldorf,  where,  in  1854,  he  became 
deranged  in  his  mind  and  was  removed  to  a  lunatic  asylum 
near  Bonn.     He  died  in  1856.— E.  F.  R. 

SCHWANTIIALER,  Lcdwig  Michael,  an  eminent  German 
sculptor,  was  born  at  Munich,  August  20,  1802.  He  held  the 
office  of  professor  of  sculpture  in  the  Munich  academy  from 
1835 ;  and  for  several  years  before  his  death  was  looked  up  to 
as  the  first  of  the  living  sculptors  of  Germany.  His  works  are 
distinguished  by  originality,  invention,  vigour-,  intelligence.  He 
has  the  merit  of  having  been  one  of  the  first  to  break  awav  from 


the  rigid  classic  conventionalism  in  which  contemporary  sculpture 
was  fast  bound.  But  from  the  number  of  his  works  they  are  neces- 
sarily unequal ;  and  from  the  way  in  which  they  were  executed, 
the  execution  is  often  inadequate  to  the  conception. — J.  T-e. 

SCHWARTZ,  Christian  Friedrich,  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful missionaries  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  26th 
October,  1726,  at  Sonnenburg  in  Neumark,  and  received  his  early 
education  in  Custrin.  The  reading  of  A.  H.  Francke's  book, 
entitled  "The  Footsteps  of  the  still  living  and  all-overruling 
God,"  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  the  wonderful  way  in  which 
he  had  been  helped  by  the  providence  of  God  to  rear  up  the  orphan 
house  of  Halle,  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  opening  mind, 
which  had  been  early  brought  under  the  influence  of  religious 
feeling;  and  he  resolved  to  go  to  Halle  to  see  what  had  been 
accomplished  there  with  his  own  eyes.  'This  was  in  1746 
There  he  met  with  a  fellow-countryman,  a  missionary,  who  had 
shortly  before  returned  from  India,  who  advised  him  to  devote 
himself  immediately  to  theological  study,  with  a  view  to  the 
ministry.  He  followed  his  counsel,  devoted  himself  solemnly  to 
the  service  of  God,  and  became  a  student  of  Francke's,  and  a 
teacher  in  the  Orphan  house.  Having  been  induced  to  study  the 
Tamul  language,  in  order  to  assist  in  the  correction  of  a  Tamul 
Bible  which  was  then  passing  through  the  press  of  the  Orphan 
house,  he  made  so  great  progress  that  at  the  end  of  three  months 
he  was  invited  to  prepare  himself  for  the  missionary  field  of  India. 
Having  obtained  his  father's  consent,  he  accepted  the  offer,  and 
repaired  with  two  other  missionaries,  in  1749,  to  the  mission 
college  of  Copenhagen,  where  they  all  received  ordination.  In 
London  they  were  kindly  received  by  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  Christian  Knowledge,  who  paid  the  cost  of  their  voyage 
to  India;  and  in  1750  they  entered  upon  their  mission  on  the 
Coromandel  coast.  For  sixteen  years  he  resided  chiefly  at  Tran- 
quebar  in  connection  with  the  Danish  mission  established  there ; 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time,  in  1766,  he  connected  his  labours 
with  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  in 
this  connection  he  continued  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1765 
he  had  erected  a  church  and  school  at  Tritchinopoly,  and  to 
that  town  he  now  removed,  uniting  with  his  missionary  charge 
the  office  of  chaplain  to  the  British  garrison.  From  that  station 
he  operated  upon  other  points,  especially  upon  Tanjore,  which 
he  frequently  visited,  and  where  he  earned  for  himself  by  his 
high  and  consistent  character  the  confidence  of  the  rajah,  Tulia 
Maha,  who  governed  that  city  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
power.  His  visits  to  Tanjore  became  more  frequent  after  1779, 
when  an  additional  missionary  was  sent  to  his  aid  in  Tritchi- 
nopoly; and  in  1779  he  obtained  permission  from  the  rajah  and 
the  sanction  of  the  Madras  government  to  erect  a  church  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  converts.  In  1784  the  numbers  of  his 
congregation  had  increased  so  much,  that  he  had  to  erect  an 
additional  church  in  the  suburbs  of  Tanjore,  which  he  did  chiefly 
at  his  own  expense.  In  1785  he  originated  a  scheme  for  estab- 
lishing English  schools  in  the  country,  and  several  schools  were 
set  agoing  in  Tanjore  and  other  places,  which  were  attended 
chiefly  by  the  children  of  the  upper  classes.  But  he  was  dis- 
appointed in  his  hope  that  these  seminaries  would  aid  in  the 
conversion  of  the  natives,  and  the  training  of  indigenous  mis- 
sionaries. The  direct  teaching  of  Christianity  hi  truth  formed  no 
part  of  their  plan,  and  this  palpable  defect  was  no  doubt  the 
cause  of  his  disappointment.  His  faithful  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
and  his  admirable  exemplification  of  its  spirit  in  his  own  pure, 
disinterested,  and  thoroughly  consistent  life,  were  crowned  with 
greater  success.  Their  effect  was  slow,  but  progressive.  The  mis- 
sion steadily  and  at  last  rapidly  grew  under  his  hand,  numerous 
congregations  sprung  up  in  the  country  villages,  and  addi- 
tional missionaries  were  established,  not  only  in  the  older  stations 
of  Tranquebar,  Tritchinopoly,  and  Tanjore,  but  at  Cuddalore, 
Vepery,  Negapatam,  and  Palamcotta,  by  all  of  whom  Schwartz 
was  loved  and  revered,  and  habitually  addressed  as  a  father. 
He  took  an  enlarged  view  of  his  mission,  and  considered  it  his 
duty  to  promote  the  temporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual  interests 
of  the  natives,  in  so  far  as  he  had  opportunity;  and  such  oppor- 
tunities were  not  wanting  to  him.  In  repeated  instances,  espe- 
cially in  the  later  part  of  his  life,  he  lent  the  benefit  of  his  influence 
and  services  both  to  the  Madras  government  and  to  the  native 
princes,  when  "by  so  doing,"  to  use  his  own  words,  "he  hoped 
to  prevent  evil,  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  country."  He 
was  no  stranger  either  to  the  court  or  to  the  camp;  and  it  has 
been  well  remarked,  in  regard  to  the  transactions  of  a  secular 


land  in  which  his  sense  of  duty  impelled  him  to  engage,  that 
"his  known  probity  and  truthfulness  won  for  him  the  confidence 
of  three  most  dissimilar  parties,  a  auspicious  tyrant  (Hyder  Ali), 
an  oppressed  people,  and  the  martial  and  diplomatic  directors  of 
the  British  empire  in  India."     These  transactions,  however,  were 
viewed  in  some  quarters  with  dislike,  and  laid  him  open  to  the 
suspicion  of  political  collusion  and  personal  ambition.     Bishop 
Heber  himself  went  to  India  with  these  impressions;  but  on  visit- 
ing Southern  India,  the  scene  of  Schwartz's  fifty  years'  labours, 
he  found  ample  reason  to  be  convinced  that  they  were  erroneous. 
"I  used  to  suspect,"  says  he,  "that,  with  many  admirable  quali- 
ties, there  was  too  great  a  mixture  of  intrigue  in  his  character — 
that  he  was  too  much  of  a  political  prophet,  and  that  the  venera- 
tion the  heathen  paid  and  still  pay  him  was  purchased  by  some 
unwarrantable  tamperings  with  then-  prejudices.     I  find  I  was 
quite  mistaken.     He  was  really  one  of  the  most  active  and  fear- 
less, as  he  was  one  of  the  most  successful  missionaries,  who  have 
appeared  since  the  apostles.     To  say  that  he  was  disinterested 
in  regard  of  money  is  nothing;    he  was  perfectly  careless  of 
power,  and  renown  never  seemed  to  affect  him,  even  so  far  as  to 
induce  an  outward  show  of  humility.    His  converts  were  between 
six  and  seven  thousand,  besides  those  whom  his  companions  and 
predecessors  in  the  cause  had  brought  over."     He  died  at  Tan- 
jore,  February  13,  1798,  and  was  buried  in  the  mission  church, 
where  a  marble  monument  by  Flaxman  was  erected  to  his  memory 
by  the  young  rajah,  who  had  been  reared  to  manhood  under  his 
care,  and  secured  in  possession  of  his  inheritance  by  his  watch- 
fulness and  influence  with  the  British.     Memoirs  of  his  life  and 
correspondence,  by  Dr.  Pearson,  were  published  in  1834. — P.  L. 
SCHWARTZENBERG,  Karl  Philip  von,  Prince,  an  Aus- 
trian field-marshal,  was  born  at  Vienna  in  1771.     He  entered 
the  army  at  seventeen,  was  in  three  campaigns  in  Turkey,  and 
rose  rapidly  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.      He  early  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  war  with  revolutionary  France,  was  at 
the  battle  of  Quievrain  in  1792,  at  the  taking  of  Altenkirchen  in 
the  following  year,  and  with  his  regiment  of  Zeschwitz  cuirassiers, 
and  some  twelve  English  squadrons,  performed  a  great  exploit  at 
Troisville,  near  Cambray,  in  April,  1794,  when  he  routed  some 
twenty  thousand  French  under  General  Chappuis.     The  French 
general  was  taken,  together  with  his  staff  and  thirty-two  pieces  of 
ordnance,  and  Landrecies  was  given  up  to  the  allies.     In  1796, 
Schwartzenberg's   gallantry  in   the  battle  of  Wurtzburg  was 
rewarded  with  the  rank  of  major-general.     In  1801  he  was  sent 
to  St.  Petersburg  to  congratulate  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.  on 
his  accession,  and  succeeded  in  restoring  a  better  feeling  between 
the  two  courts  than  had  recently  prevailed.     In  1805  he  was 
made  vice-president  of  the  Aulic  council;  and  in  the  war  which 
broke  out  that  year  he  commanded  a  division  under  General 
Mack,  whom  he  tried  in  vain  to  convince  of  those  errors  which 
led  to  the  disaster  of  Ulm.     In  cutting  his  way  with  the  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand  through  the  French  lines,  he  had  to  defend  him- 
self with  eighteen  hundred  men  against  Murat  with  a  superior 
force,  for  a  period  of  eight  days,  during  which  he  rode  a  hundred 
leagues.     Attached  to  the  person  of  the  emperor  for  the  remainder 
of  the  campaign,  he  used  vain  efforts  to  dissuade  him  from  action 
at  Austerlitz,  until  Benningsen  and  the  Archduke  Charles  should 
arrive  with  reinforcements.    In  1809,  at  the  request  of  the  czar, 
he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  strug- 
gled with  Caulaincourt  for  the  Russian  alliance.     The  French 
envoy  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  dismissal  of  the  Austrian,  after 
the  battle  of  Ratisbon.    Schwartzenberg  returned  home  in  time  to 
participate  in  the  battle  of  Wagram.     He  commanded  the  reserve 
at  the  retreat  of  Znaym  and  was  made  general-in-chief  of  the 
cavalry.    After  the  peace  of  Vienna  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Paris,  and  was  most  graciously  received  by  Napoleon.     One  day 
the  conversation  turned  upon  the  mode  of  attacking  and  defending 
Paris,  a  circumstance  which  subsequent  events  strangely  illus- 
trated.    It  was  on  occasion  of  this  embassy  that  the  terrible  fire 
occurred  at  Schwartzenberg's  hotel  during  the  fete  given  to  cele- 
brate the  marriage  of  Xapoleon  and  Marie  Louise,  when  Pauline, 
the  ambassador's  sister-in-law,  was  burned  to  death.     In  1812 
Schwartzenberg  commanded  the  contingent  of  thirty  thousand 
men,  with  which  Austria  was  bound  by  treaty  to  reinforce  the 
French  army;  and  in  the  discharge  of  this  difficult  duty  he  con- 
ciliated the  good  opinion  of  his  own  sovereign  and  of  Napoleon. 
At  the  request  of  the  latter  the  Emperor  Francis  made  Schwart- 
zenberg field-marshal.     A  more  congenial  and  patriotic  task  was 
laid  upon  him  in  1813  and  1814,  when  he  held  the  chief  com- 


mand of  the  allied  armies  in  the  battles  which  were  fought  at 
Bautzen  and  Leipsic.  He  entered  Paris  as  a  conqueror.  After 
the  second  occupation  of  Paris,  in  which  he  also  participated,  he 
returned  to  Vienna  to  preside  at  the  Aulic  council.  In  January, 
1817,  though  not  more  than  forty-six  years  old,  he  had  an 
apoplectic  stroke.  He  lingered  for  nearly  three  years,  and  died 
at  Leipsic,  whither  he  had  gone  for  medical  aid,  on  the  15th  of 
October,  1819,  deeply  deplored  by  his  countrymen. — R.  H. 

SCHWERIN,  Chkistoph,  Count,  a  Prussian  field-marshal, 
was  bom  in  1C84  in  Swedish  Pomerania,  and  educated  for  a 
military  life  at  the  Hague,  by  an  uncle  in  the  Dutch  service. 
He  made  his  first  campaign  under  Marlborough  in  1704,  and 
attained  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  Dutch  army.  In  1706  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  who  made  him 
colonel,  and  sent  him  on  a  mission  to  Charles  XII.  at  Bender. 
He  learnt  much  in  the  military  art  during  a  year's  sojourn  with 
the  refugee  king,  who  conversed  with  him  freely.  In  1719  he 
led  the  little  Mecklenburg  army  of  twelve  thousand  men  against 
thirteen  thousand  Austrian  troops,  whom  he  defeated  at  'YVahls- 
muklen.  The  following  year  he  entered  the  Prussian  service,  in 
which  he  rose  to  the  highest  command.  The  creation  of  that 
army,  which  some  twenty  years  later  performed  so  many  great 
feats  under  Frederic  II.,  was  mainly  due  to  Schwerin.  He  com- 
manded under  the  king  at  the  invasion  of  Silesia  and  at  the 
battle  of  Molwitz,  in  April,  1741,  a  battle  which  but  for  Schwerin 
would  have  been  lost.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Seven  Years' 
war,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1757,  Frederic  bade  the  veteran  lead  a 
desperate  attack  upon  the  Austrians  who  stood  before  Prague. 
The  old  man  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  on  foot, 
with  the  flag  in  his  hand,  and  died  in  a  conflict  in  which  eigh- 
teen thousand  Prussians  were  slain. — R.  H. 

SCIOPPIUS,  SCHOPPIUS,  or  SCHOPPE,  Caspar,  a  Ger- 
man "humanist"  and  enemy  of  philosophy,  was  born  in  1576 
at  Neumark  in  the  Palatinate,  fie  studied  at  Heidelberg,  then 
at  Altorf,  and  lastly  at  Ingolstadt.  In  1598  he  went  to  Italy, 
ingratiated  himself  with  Pope  Clement  VIII.,  and  followed  him 
to  Rome.  Here  he  attached  himself  to  Cardinal  Madrucci,  whom 
he  afterwards  unblushingly  slandered.  He  abjured  protestantism 
with  great  pomp,  and  in  return  was  made  a  knight  of  St.  Peter, 
and  apostolic  count  of  Claravalla ;  Scaliger  dryly  remarking  that 
he  had  "gone  to  Rome  to  lick  the  plates  of  the  cardinals."  When 
in  1600  the  noble  Bruno  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome,  mainly 
for  asserting  the  motion  of  our  earth  and  the  plurality  of  worlds, 
Scioppius  cackled  forth  his  petty  exultation  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Rittershausen.  He  attacked  his  former  co-religionists, 
the  Lutherans,  in  the  most  libellous  writings,  denouncing  Charles 
V.  for  not  having  burnt  "Wittenberg,  and  Henri  IV.  for  enacting 
the  edict  of  Nantes.  By  way  of  relaxation  he  wrote  an  elabo- 
rately filthy  commentary  on  the  Priapeia,  and  "  Elements  of  the 
Stoic  Philosophy."  He  showered  upon  the  Jesuits  the  most 
fulsome  praises,  calling  them  with  more  irreverence  than  good 
taste  the  "  prrotorian  cohort  of  the  camp  of  God."  By  all  these 
things  he  gained  the  affections  of  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  and  the 
hearty  contempt  of  the  great  Sarpi,  both  of  which  he  richly 
deserved.  Soon  he  fancied  himself  slighted  by  the  Jesuits,  and 
denounced  them  in  writings  which  are  at  once  models  of  Latinity 
and  of  Billingsgate.  He  died  at  last  in  1649,  detested  by  pro- 
testants  as  an  apostate,  despised  by  catholics  as  a  convert  of 
doubtful  sincerity  and  questionable  morals,  viewed  by  literary 
men  as  "  a  currish  pedant  hired  to  yelp  at  all  who  by  industry 
and  learning  are  useful  to  the  public,"  and  loathed  by  philosophers 
for  his  conduct  with  respect  to  Bruno.  Perhaps  no  one  since  the 
days  of  Cicero,  even  if  then,  ever  wrote  a  Latin  style  of  more 
finished  elegance.  To  seek  in  his  works  for  any  unclassical 
expression,  would  be  almost  as  hopeless  a  task  as  to  look  there 
for  a  profound  idea  or  a  generous  sentiment. — J.  W.  S. 

SCIPIO,  Publius  Cornelius  Africanus  Major,  born 
234  B.C.,  was  present  with  his  father  at  the  battle  of  the 
Ticinus,  218,  and  two  years  later  at  the  great  defeat  of  Cannre. 
In  212  his  influence  was  already  so  great  that,  although  below 
the  legal  age,  he  was  elected  rcdile.  In  210,  accompanied  by 
his  friend  Lrclius,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  life-long  inti- 
macy, he  went  as  general  to  Spain.  By  a  masterly  operation 
he  took  New  Carthage,  and  established  his  headquarters  at 
Tarragona.  By  a  firm  but  generous  and  liberal  policy  he  con- 
ciliated the  native  chiefs,  and  in  207  he  was  so  entirely  victorious 
over  the  Carthaginians  in  the  field,  that  little  beyond  Cadiz 
remained  in  their  hands.      Landing  in  Africa  he  gained  the 
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friendship  of  Massinissa,  and  tried  hard  though  without  ultimate 
success  to  obtain  the  support  of  Syphax,  two  of  the  most  power- 
ful African  kings.  During  his  absence  a  dangerous  insurrection 
and  mutiny  broke  out  in  Spain;  but  Scipio  speedily  crushed  both, 
and  drove  the  Carthaginians  from  Cadiz,  their  last  stronghold 
in  the  peninsula.  He  then  hastened  to  Rome  where  he  was 
elected  consul  206  b.c.  by  the  general  voice  of  his  countrymen, 
notwithstanding  his  being  under  the  legal  age,  and  in  spite  of 
the  violent  hostility  of  a  strong  party  in  the  senate  who  opposed 
him  through  life,  jealous  of  his  exploits  and  influence.  Receiv- 
ing Sicily  as  his  province  204  B.C.,  he  made  great  preparations 
for  carrying  the  war  into  Africa.  Landing  at  Utica  he  was 
joined  by  Massinissa,  and  in  several  desperate  engagements 
defeated  Syphax  and  Hasdrubal,  capturing  the  former  along  with 
his  capital  city  Cirta.  Hannibal  was  now  recalled  with  all 
speed  to  the  defence  of  Carthage ;  but  the  decisive  battle  of  Zama, 
202  B.C.,  raised  Scipio  to  the  highest  rank  as  a  general,  and 
placed  Carthage  almost  at  his  mercy.  After  granting  terms  of 
peace  to  the  vanquished  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  The  rank  of  dictator  for 
life,  with  many  other  marks  of  public  veneration,  was  tendered 
him,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  might,  had  he  chosen, 
have  made  himself  supreme  in  the  state.  His  patriotism,  how- 
ever, would  not  allow  of  this,  and  he  remained  content  with  a 
private  station.  We  find  him,  however,  filling  the  offices  succes- 
sively of  censor  and  consul,  and  he  accepted  the  honorary  title 
of  princcps  senatus.  To  Carthage  he  showed  himself  a  generous 
conqueror,  and  endeavoured  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  terms 
imposed  on  her.  He  interposed  also,  though  without  success,  in 
behalf  of  his  illustrious  rival  Hannibal.  His  brother  Lucius 
being  appointed  to  conduct  the  war  in  Asia  against  Antiochus, 
Africanus  accompanied  him,  190  B.C.,  in  a  subordinate  capacity, 
and  by  his  presence  greatly  contributed  to  the  triumph  of  the 
Roman  arms.  Upon  their  return  the  two  brothers  were  accused 
of  treason  and  of  taking  bribes  from  Antiochus,  to  whom  they 
had  granted  more  favourable  terms  than  the  senate  deemed  fit- 
ting. In  the  case  of  Lucius  there  may  perhaps  have  been  some 
grounds  for  the  charge;  but  as  regards  Africanus  it  appears  to 
have  been  altogether  unfounded,  and  suggested  merely  by  party 
spirit  and  personal  animosity.  Lucius  was  brought  to  trial  and 
condemned  to  a  heavy  fine,  which,  however,  was  paid  by  his 
friends  and  clients.  Emboldened  by  the  result,  his  adversaries 
arraigned  Africanus  before  the  people,  185  B.C.,  but  after  an 
eloquent  address  he  reminded  his  hearers  that  the  very  day  on 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  plead  before  them  was  the  anni- 
versary of  the  battle  of  Zama.  He  then  called  on  the  people  to 
follow  him  to  the  Capitol  to  return  thanks  for  the  deliverance 
on  that  day  vouchsafed  to  them,  from  the  power  of  Carthage, 
by  the  immortal  gods.  His  audience  followed  him  with  loud 
acclamations  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  nor  did  his  enemies  ever 
venture  to  renew  the  accusation.  Deeply  wounded,  however,  by 
the  ingratitude  of  his  countrymen,  Scipio  withdrew  into  privacy 
at  Liternum,  where  in  the  society  of  his  attached  friend  La?lius, 
he  passed  his  few  remaining  days.  He  died  at  Liternum  183 
B.C.,  leaving  strict  directions  in  his  last  testament  that  his  ashes 
should  rest  where  he  died,  at  a  distance  from  the  ungrateful  city 
which  he  had  loved  so  well.  With  the  solitary  exception  of  Julius 
Caesar,  Scipio  Africanus  Major  was  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the 
Romans.  His  character  is  indeed  but  imperfectly  known  to  us ; 
yet  its  main  outlines  stand  out  in  clear  and  bold  relief,  and  his 
achievements  are  such  as  admit  of  but  few  parallels.  His  un- 
surpassed military  skill,  his  clemency  and  generosity  to  the 
vanquished,  his  ardent  patriotism  and  unshaken  loyalty  to  the 
constitution  under  which  he  lived,  must  ever  make  his  name 
honourably  remembered.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  language  and  literature,  his  partiality  to  which  afforded  a 
favourite  ground  of  censure  to  his  detractors,  especially  the  pre- 
judiced nobles  of  the  old  Roman  type,  such  as  Fabius  Maximus. 
He  was  also  accused  by  them  of  irreligion :  but  like  almost  all 
great  men  he  was  sincerely  pious,  although  he  probably  had  small 
respect  for  the  superstitious  usages  which  formed  at  that  time 
so  useful  an  instrument  of  senatorial  power.  The  main  faults  of 
his  character  seem  to  have  sprung,  along  with  many  of  his  best 
qualities,  from  his  excessive  pride  of  noble  birth  and  aristocratic 
temper;  the  same  feelings  which  made  him  scorn  the  temptation 
of  becoming  perpetual  dictator  may  perhaps  have  led  him  to 
an  unjust  scorn  of  his  equals,  and  a  haughty  contempt  for  his 
inferiors.     However  this  may  be,  we  cannot  but  acquiesce  in 


Dr.  Arnold's  remark  that  the  same  hand  which  has  portrayed 
the  mysterious  and  incomprehensible  character  of  Hamlet,  could 
alone  have  delineated  the  genius  of  a  Scipio  or  a  Cromwell. — 
Publics  Cornelius  Scipio  JEmiliaxus  Africanus  Minor, 
the  son  of  Paulus  -ZEmilius,  the  conqueror  of  Macedonia,  and 
the  grandson  of  Scipio  Africanus  Major,  was  born  about  185 
B.C.,  and  was  adopted  by  his  uncle,  P.  Scipio,  as  his  son. 
He  accompanied  his  father  in  his  Macedonian  campaigns,  and 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Pydna,  168  B.C.  He  served  in  Spain 
with  distinguished  merit,  151  B.C.,  and  subsequently  in  Africa, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  third  Punic  war.  So  remarkable 
were  his  abilities  that  he  was  elected  consul  147  B.C.,  although 
under  the  legal  age.  In  the  following  year  he  took  the  city  of 
Carthage  and  terminated  the  war.  He  celebrated  a  magnificent 
triumph  in  honour  of  the  event,  and  his  popularity  and  influence 
were  of  course  vastly  increased  by  his  success.  These  advan- 
tages he  employed  in  striving  to  repress  the  growing  taste  for 
dissolute  luxury  which  was  then  beginning  to  spread  among  his 
countrymen,  now  for  the  first  time  brought  into  contact  with  the 
corrupt  and  enervating  manners  of  Greece  and  Syria.  But  his 
efforts  were  of  small  avail  to  check  the  growing  evil.  In  134 
B.C.  he  served  as  consul  in  Spain,  and  in  the  following  year  cap- 
tured the  important  city  of  Numantia.  The  town  was  destroyed, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  sold  as  slaves.  During  his  absence 
in  Italy  occurred  the  death  of  his  celebrated  brother-in-law, 
Tiberius  Gracchus ;  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  Scipio  publicly 
expressed  his  opinion  that  Gracchus  had  deserved  death,  and 
had  been  justly  slain.  This  was  of  course  highly  offensive  to 
the  people,  and.  alienated  from  Scipio  much  of  the  popularity 
which  he  had  previously  enjoyed.  He  now  came  to  be  regarded 
as  the  acknowledged  champion  of  the  aristocracy,  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  attempting  to  nullify  the  agrarian  law  which 
had  been  passed  by  Gracchus.  During  the  height  of  popular 
excitement  on  this  question,  Scipio  was  found  one  morning  dead 
in  his  chamber.  No  inquiry  was  made  as  to  his  death ;  but 
it  was  generally  supposed  that  he  had  been  murdered  by  his 
political  adversary,  Papirius  Carbo.  Scipio  Africanus  Minor 
was  remarkable  both  for  eloquence  and  learning.  No  Roman 
of  that  day  was  better  acquainted  with  Grecian  literature,  and 
he  maintained  through  life  a  cordial  friendship  with  Polybius  and 
Terence.  His  literary  taste  and  skill  were  so  eminent,  that  he 
was  commonly  supposed  to  have  assisted  Terence  in  the  compo- 
sition of  his  comedies.  An  interesting,  though  perhaps  partial 
view  of  Scipio's  character,  may  be  derived  from  the  De  Republica 
of  Cicero,  in  which  he  figures  as  one  of  the  principal  speakers. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  sincere  patriot  and  hon- 
ourable man,  strongly  attached  to  the  ancient  constitution  of 
his  country,  and  strenuously  hostile  to  all  attempts  at  what  he 
considered  dangerous  innovations.  His  principal  fault  was  that 
excessive  pride  and  aristocratic  contempt  for  the  people,  which 
is  so  apparent  in  the  character  of  his  grandfather,  the  elder  Afri- 
canus. After  his  death  the  family  of  Scipio  produced  no  very 
remarkable  person,  though  it  continued  to  flourish  down  to  the 
time  of  Nero,  in  whose  reign  it  disappears  from  history. — G. 

SCLATER,  William,  an  English  divine,  a  native  of  Bed- 
fordshire, entered  King's  college  in  1593.  He  was  vicar  of  Pit- 
minster  in  Somersetshire,  and  died  in  1626. — D.  W.  R. 

SCORESBY,  William,  an  English  mariner,  whose  place  in 
the  records  of  navigation  is  mainly  due  to  his  experiences  acquired 
during  many  years  devoted  to  the  whale-fishery  in  the  Greenland 
seas.  He  was  born  in  1760  at  Cropton  in  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  about  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  seaport  town  of 
Whitby,  with  which  latter  place  his  own  career,  as  well  as  that  of 
his  more  distinguished  son,  became  intimately  associated.  It  was 
not  until  the  age  of  twenty  that  he  first  engaged  in  a  seafaring 
life ;  his  prior  years  having  been  given  to  farming  pursuits,  in 
part  on  the  farm  occupied  by  bis  father,  and  in  part  upon  those 
of  neighbours.  After  the  first  few  years  of  his  sea  experiences 
(in  the  course  of  which  he  escaped  from  a  Spanish  prison,  the 
ship  in  which  he  sailed  having  been  captured  by  a  Spanish  vessel), 
he  left  the  sea  for  a  season,  and  employed  himself  in  duties  on 
his  father's  farm.  Resuming  a  sea  life  in  1785,  he  engaged  in 
the  Greenland  whale-fishery,  then  extensively  carried  on  from 
Whitby  and  other  northern  ports.  Scoresby's  first  experience  of 
this  arduous  course  of  life  was  acquired  in  the  capacity  of  an 
ordinary  seaman,  but  his  abilities  insured  his  speedy  advance- 
ment, and  in  ensuing  voyages  he  rose  rapidly  to  the  post  of 
master.     His  first  vovage  as  captain  was  made  in  1791;  and 
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from  that  time  till  1823  he  was  continuously  engaged  in  the 
Greenland  fishery,  with  a  success  till  then  unexampled,  and 
which  has  remained  unsurpassed.  The  total  number  of  whaling 
voyages  in  which  Scoresby  held  the  command  of  his  ship,  was 
no  less  than  thirty;  and  the  cargoes  obtained  under  his  personal 
guidance  during  this  period  comprised  the  produce  of  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  whales,  with  many  thousands  of  seals,  besides 
walruses,  narwhals,  and  other  arctic  animals.  In  1823  Captain 
Scoresby  retired  from  the  laborious  career  to  which  so  many 
years  of  his  life  had  been  devoted.  He  survived  his  retirement 
only  six  years,  dying  in  1829,  before  which  period  the  high 
scientific  reputation  already  acquired  by  his  son  had  made  the 
name  of  Scoresby  known  throughout  the  civilized  world.  It  is 
not  merely  as  a  practical  navigator  of  the  first  class  that  the 
elder  Scoresby  deserves  to  be  remembered ;  he  was  the  author 
of  various  improvements  in  the  practice  of  arctic  navigation 
(conspicuous  amongst  them  the  invention  of  "  the  round  top- 
gallant crow's  nest,"  first  used  in  1807),  and  displayed  on 
numerous  occasions  mental  powers  and  resources  of  a  high  order. 
Some  important  public  works  in  the  improvement  of  the  harbour 
and  town  of  Whitby,  were  mainly  due  to  papers  and  essays  on 
the  subject  which  proceeded  from  his  pen. — W.  H. 

SCORESBY,  William,  D.D.,  son  of  the  above,  was  bom 
in  1790,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  accompanied  his  father  on  one 
of  his  whaling  voyages  in  the  ship  Dundee.  During  the  years 
1803  to  1811  he  sailed  yearly  with  his  father  in  the  Resolu- 
tion in  similar  voyages,  earning  by  good  conduct  his  gradual 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  first  mate,  which  he  already  held  in 
his  sixteenth  year.  The  periods  of  winter  leisure  between  these 
successive  voyages  were  devoted  by  young  Scoresby  to  assiduous 
study — a  considerable  portion  of  two  sessions  being  passed  in 
attendance  on  the  classes  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  In 
their  voyage  of  1806  the  Scoresbys  (the  father  filling  the  place 
of  captain,  the  son  that  of  chief  mate)  sailed  to  the  high  latitude 
(by  observation)  of  81°  12'  42",  little  more  than  five  hundred 
nautical  miles  from  the  pole.  This  feat,  as  it  had  been  pre- 
viously unexampled,  still  remains  unsurpassed  in  the  records  of 
polar  navigation;  for  though  Parry,  in  his  voyage  of  1827, 
succeeded  in  reaching  a  higher  parallel  (82°  45')  by  the  joint 
aid  of  boats  and  sledges,  yet  his  ship  had  been  unable  to  ad- 
vance beyond  79°  55'.  In  1811  the  younger  Scoresby  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  command  of  the  Resolution,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued to  sail  during  several  succeeding  years.  It  was  in  no 
small  measure  due  to  his  suggestions,  communicated  to  the 
government  through  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  that  the  arctic  voyages 
which  distinguish  the  earlier  portion  of  the  present  century  were 
first  undertaken.  In  1820  (up  to  which  time  he  had  made  seven- 
teen voyages  in  the  Greenland  fishery)  Scoresby  published  his 
"Account  of  the  Arctic  Regions,  with  a  history  and  description 
of  the  Northern  Whale-fishery,"  2  vols.,  London.  This  work  at 
once  stamped  his  reputation  as  a  scientific  navigator,  audits  con- 
tents have  constituted  the  groundwork  of  well-nigh  all  that  has 
subsequently  been  written  concerning  the  climate,  productions,  and 
other  conditions  of  arctic  latitudes.  Its  author  quitted  the  sea 
in  1822,  on  his  return  from  a  voyage  made  in  that  year  in  the 
ship  Baffin,  and  a  narrative  of  which  was  published  by  him  two 
years  later.  He  was  subsequently  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Eoyal 
Society,  and  a  corresponding  member  of  the  French  Institute. 
Up  to  this  period  of  his  life  Scoresby  had  been  throughout  a 
sailor.  It  was  not  until  some  years  after  his  relinquishment  of 
the  sea  as  a  profession  that  he  determined  on  entering  the 
church — yielding  in  doing  so  to  the  ardent  devotional  aspirations 
which  formed  an  essential  part  of  his  nature.  He  became  a 
student  of  Queen's  college,  Cambridge,  took  his  degree  as  B.A. 
in  1834,  was  subsequently  ordained,  and  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity.  He  now  accepted  the  chaplaincy  of  the 
Mariner's  church  at  Liverpoo',  and  subsequently  held  for  some 
years  the  vicarage  of  Bradford  in  Yorkshire,  upon  relinquishing 
which  he  retired  to  Torquay  in  Devonshire.  The  later  years  of 
Dr.  Scoresby's  life  were  devoted  chiefly  to  scientific  pursuits, 
combined  with  the  practice  of  an  enlarged  and  earnest  philan- 
thropy. His  experiences  of  the  sea,  however,  were  renewed  on 
several  later  occasions — in  two  voyages  across  the  Atlantic  in 
1847-48,  and  in  the  more  arduous  accomplishment  of  a  voyage 
to  Australia,  undertaken  in  1855,  in  pursuit  of  scientific 
objects.  The  effect  produced  by  iron  upon  ships'  compasses,  and 
the  practical  measures  to  be  adopted  as  means  of  safeguard 
.■!  gainst  the  dangers  which  the  increasing  use  of  iron  in  the  con- 


struction of  ships  might  involve  in  its  influences  upon  the  direc- 
tion of  the  magnet,  constituted  the  problems  which  engaged  the 
chief  share  of  Dr.  Scoresby's  attention  during  his  later  years, 
and  form  the  topics  with  which  his  labours  as  a  man  of  science 
are  most  intimately  associated.  Among  his  numerous  published 
works  are  several  valuable  papers  on  this  and  kindred  subjects, 
some  of  them  in  the  form  of  communications  to  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Journal,  &c.  Of  his  writings,  one  of  the  most 
popular  is  that  entitled  "Memorials  of  the  Sea:  my  Father; 
being  Records  of  the  Adventurous  Life  of  the  late  William 
Scoresby,  Esq.,  of  Whitby,"  London,  1851.  Dr.  Scoresby  died 
in  March,  1857,  the  year  following  that  in  which  he  had 
returned  from  his  Australian  voyage,  leaving  a  widow — his 
third  wife.— W.  H. 

SCOTT,  David,  R.S.A.,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  October, 
1806  ;  his  father,  Robert  Scott,  was  an  engraver  in  good  prac- 
tice. After  having  studied  some  time  at  the  Trustees'  academy 
under  Andrew  Wilson,  David  worked  at  engraving  in  his  father's 
shop  in  the  Parliament  Stairs,  though  greatly  against  his  inclina- 
tion; in  1827,  however,  he  desisted  from  the  occupation  as  utterly 
intolerable,  and  took  to  painting.  Already  he  seems  to  have  been 
infected  with  an  insatiable  ambition  for  fame.  He  with  other 
young  artists  in  Edinburgh,  in  1827,  established  a  Life  Academy, 
wherein  they  drew  from  the  living  model.  In  1828  he  exhibited 
his  first  picture — "  The  Hopes  of  Early  Genius  dispelled  by 
Death" — a  somewhat  ominous  theme  for  him.  In  this  year,  also, 
he  paid  his  first  visit  to  London.  In  1832  he  made  his  excel- 
lent and  impressive  series  of  designs  in  outline  illustrating 
Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner,  which  was  published  in  1837.  He 
had  already  published  his  "Monograms  of  Man"  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  but  the  publication  was  a  loss  to  him.  He  sent  a 
picture  of  "Lot"  to  the  British  Institution  in  1832,  but  it  was 
rejected ;  and  in  the  summer  of  that  year  he  started  for  a  tour 
on  the  continent,  visiting  Paris,  Milan,  Venice,  Parma,  Bologna, 
Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  reaching  Rome  in  December.  He 
spent  the  greater  part  of  1833  in  Rome,  and  there  painted  in 
the  autumn  a  large  ambitious  extravagant  composition,  entitled 
"Discord,  or  household  gods  destroyed."  The  discord  is  evident 
and  painful,  but  what  other  bearing  on  the  practical  the  picture 
may  have  is  unintelligible.  The  leading  feature  of  the  composi- 
tion reminds  us  both  of  the  Laocoon  and  Flaxman's  design  of 
Prometheus  Bound;  and  it  is  on  the  whole  a  piece  with  the  wildest 
compositions  of  Fuseli,  without  a  single  natural  attitude  to  redeem 
the  general  conception.  We  learn  from  his  "Diary"  published 
by  his  brother,  where  it  is  engraved,  that  he  at  first  proposed  to 
call  it  "The  Agony  of  Discord  in  a  house  divided  against  itself." 
It  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  in  1840.  David 
Scott  returned  home  in  April,  1834,  devoted  to  high  art;  yet 
starting  on  his  career  in  a  state  of  deep  depression,  partly  from 
the  failure  of  his  great  picture  to  produce  the  hoped-for  sensa- 
tion, and  partly  from  natural  idiosyncrasy,  and  an  impatient 
insatiable  craving  for  reputation.  But  he  did  not  expect  his 
reputation  without  working  for  it ;  his  industry  seems  to  have 
been  prodigious,  and  was  often  successful ;  it  was  his  only  refuge 
from  himself,  and  the  effect  of  his  morbid  hankering  after  fame. 
His  subjects,  however,  were  not  popular,  his  abstract  treatment 
of  them  was  still  less  so,  and  his  pictures  remained  accordingly 
unsold.  He  exhibited  a  long  series  of  ethic,  poetic,  and  mystic 
works,  occasionally  varied  with  a  historical  subject,  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  at  Edinburgh,  of  which  he  was 
a  member.  In  the  exhibition  of  the  London  Eoyal  Academy  he 
appeared  only  twice — in  1840,  with  "  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the 
Globe  Theatre,"  a  really  excellent  display  of  character ;  and  in 
1845,  with  "  Pan  Awakened,"  a  small  poetical  subject.  Scott 
was  no  by  means  restricted  in  his  field  of  illustration,  though 
he  seldom,  if  ever,  condescended  below  the  grand  style.  Among 
works  of  considerable  power  in  composition,  form,  and  colour, 
may  be  enumerated — "Paracelsus,  or  the  Alchymist,"  an  extra- 
ordinary picture  of  mediaeval  charlatanry,  which  was  shown 
in  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862;  the  "Triumph  of 
Love,"  a  bright  sunny  picture  full  of  appropriate  life;  "Achilles 
addressing  the  Manes  of  Patroclus ;"  "  Peter  the  Hermit ;" 
"  Jane  Shore ;"  "  Richard  III. ;"  and  the  greatest  of  all  his 
efforts,  "Vasco  de  Gama  encountering  the  Spirit  of  the  Cape," 
a  truly  magnificent  work,  purchased  by  his  friends  after  his 
death,  and  placed  in  the  Trinity  house  at  Leith,  where,  how- 
ever, it  has  come  to  the  extraordinary  indignity  of  serving  as 


a  back-ground  to  some  municipal  portraits  which  have  been 
hung  upon  its  face.  With  all  his  professional  faults  and  moral 
peculiarities,  David  Scott  was  a  painter  of  great  power  and 
ability,  and  by  his  constant  perseverance  in  the  line  he  had 
proposed  for  himself,  in  spite  of  almost  constant  disappointment, 
proved  himself  a  true  artist  if  a  mistaken  man.  Incessant  hope 
deferred  preyed  upon  his  constitution  and  carried  him  to  a 
premature  grave,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1849,  in  his  forty-third 
year.  In  1850  an  able  memoir  of  him,  with  extracts  from  his 
journals,  papers,  &c,  and  seven  illustrations,  was  published  by 
his  brother,  William  B.  Scott,  which  may  be  recommended  as  a 
warning  beacon  to  all  inordinately  ambitious  young  artists  who 
are  craving  for  the  rewards  of  fame,  and  yet  are  too  timid  or 
too  impatient  to  face  the  just  toil  and  study  which  can  alone 
secure  them.  David  Scott  was  also  a  poet;  and  he  published 
a  few  essays  on  art.  After  his  death  his  brother  engraved  and 
published  in  1851  a  remarkable  series  of  forty  illustrations 
of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  which  abounds  in  good  design,  and 
occasionally  shows  great  poetic  power  of  invention. — R.  N.  W. 

*  SCOTT,  George  Gilbert,  K.A.,  was  born  in  1811  at 
Gawcott,  near  Buckingham,  of  which  place  his  father  was  incum- 
bent, as  his  grandfather,  the  author  of  the  well-known  Commen- 
tary, had  been  previously.  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  was  apprenticed  to 
a  London  architect  in  1827.  In  1835  he  commenced  practice 
in  partnership  with  Mr.  W.  B.  Moffatt.  They  erected  several 
buildings,  but  the  first  which  attracted  public  notice  as  a  work 
of  art  was  the  Martyr's  Memorial,  Oxford,  1841,  an  elegant 
adaptation  of  the  Eleanor  Cross  at  Waltham.  The  new  church 
at  Camberwell,  near  London,  1844,  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  best  of  the  recent  Gothic  parish  churches  at  that  time 
erected.  It  was  followed  by  the  Orphan  Asylum  at  Wanstead, 
also  a  meritorious  work.  In  ]  845  they  dissolved  partnership. 
In  the  following  year  Mr.  Scott's  design  was  successful  in  a 
competition  open  to  the  architects  of  Europe  for  the  church  of 
St.  Nicholas,  Hamburg,  and  the  erection  of  which  he  was  in  con- 
sequence commissioned  to  direct.  This  church,  one  of  the 
largest  and  costliest  Gothic  churches  recently  erected  in  Europe, 
and  a  work  of  great  richness  and  beauty  of  design,  added  widely 
to  Mr.  Scott's  reputation.  Soon  after  he  made  designs  for  a 
cathedral  at  Newfoundland.  Since  then  no  other  English  archi- 
tect has  erected  so  many  important  churches,  or  conducted  the 
restoration  of  so  many  cathedrals  and  churches  of  note.  Mr.  Scott 
is  the  author  of  "  A  Plea  for  the  faithful  Restoration  of  our 
Ancient  Cathedrals,"  12mo,  1850;  "Additional  Churches,"  8vo, 
1854 ;  "  Some  Remarks  on  Gothic  Architecture :  Secular  and 
Domestic,  Present  and  Future,"  8vo,  1857;  and  "Gleanings  from 
Westminster  Abbey,"  8vo,  1861.  He  has  also  delivered  a  series 
of  lectures  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and  occasional  lectures  and 
discourses  before  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  else- 
where, which  have  been  printed  in  the  architectural  journals. 
Mr.  Scott  was  elected  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1855, 
and  R.A.  in  1860.  In  1857  he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects. — J.  T-e. 

SCOTT,  John,  author  of  "  The  Christian  Life,"  was  born  at 
Chippenham  in  Wiltshire  in  1638,  and  was  educated  at  New  Inn 
hall,  Oxford,  where  he  matriculated  in  1657.  Having  entered 
into  orders,  he  came  to  London,  and  was  successively  perpetual 
curate  of  Trinity  in  the  Minories,  a  minister  of  St.  Thomas  in 
Southwark,  and  rector,  since  1677,  of  St.  Peter  Le  Poor  in  Old 
Broad  Street.  He  was  a  distinguished  preacher,  and  associated 
himself  with  the  moderate  party  of  the  restoration  church,  who 
went  by  the  name  of  Latitudinarians,  and  who  numbered  among 
them  many  or  most  of  the  most  popular  preachers  of  the  day. 
He  declared  himself  strongly  against  popery,  when  that  system 
began  to  rise  again  into  favour  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and 
James  II.;  and  he  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the  principles  of  the 
revolution  settlement,  although  personally  averse  to  occupy  any 
of  the  high  places  of  the  church  left  vacant  by  the  deprived  non- 
jurors, with  whose  scruples  he  for  some  time  sympathized.  But 
in  1601  he  had  surmounted  these  difficulties;  for  in  that  year  he 
accepted  a  canonry  of  Windsor,  and  succeeded  Dr.  Sharp  in  the 
rectory  of  St.  Giles'-in-the-Fields.  He  survived  till  1694.  His 
principal  work  was  the  "  Christian  Life,"  published  in  three  parts 
in  1681-85-86 ;  the  first  practical,  the  second  exhibiting  the 
foundations  of  the  christian  life  in  the  principles  of  natural 
religion,  and  the  third  explaining  and  proving  the  doctrine  of  our 
Saviour's  mediation.  The  work  has  been  long  superseded  by 
later  and  better  publications;  but  it  will  always  be  interesting 


in  a  historical  point  of  view,  as  illustrating  the  state  of  English 
theology  during  that  period  of  decline,  when  it  was  passing 
downward  from  the  high  level  reached  by  such  great  divines  as 
Sanderson,  Stillingfleet,  and  Howe,  to  the  rationalistic  flats  and 
swamps  of  the  following  century. — P.  L. 

SCOTT,  John,  miscellaneous  writer,  was  born  at  Aberdeen 
about  1790.  In  the  course  of  his  career  he  became  an  author 
by  profession  in  London,  and  published,  towards  and  after  the 
close  of  the  great  French  war,  two  able  books — "A  Visit  to 
Paris  in  1814,"  &c,  and  "Paris  Visited  in  1815,  by  way  of 
Brussels,  including  a  walk  over  the  Field  of  Waterloo."  At  the 
beginning  of  1820  he  founded  the  London  Magazine,  with 
Hazlitt  and  other  clever  men  for  contributors.  A  controversy 
with  Lockhart,  then  one  of  the  principal  writers  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  nearly  led  to  a  duel  with  that  gentleman,  and,  after 
a  great  deal  of  mutual  abuse  and  misunderstanding,  terminated 
in  a  duel  between  Scott  and  a  friend  of  Lockhart's,  a  Mr.  Christie, 
a  London  barrister.  The  duel  was  fought  at  Chalk  farm,  by  moon- 
light, on  the  night  of  February  16,  1821.  Scott  fell,  mortally 
wounded.  The  surviving  principal  in  the  duel  and  his  second 
were  tried  for  murder  in  the  following  April,  and  acquitted. 
After  Scott's  death  was  published  a  volume  of  his  "  Observations 
during  a  Journev  on  the  Continent." — F.  E. 

SCOTT,  John.     See  Eldon. 

SCOTT,  Sir  Michael,  a  renowned  philosopher  and  alleged 
wizard,  who  flourished  during  the  first  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  head  of  the  Scotts  of 
Balwearie  in  Fifeshire,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  this  was  the  case.  After  prose- 
cuting his  studies  for  some  time  in  his  native  country,  he  spent- 
several  years  at  Paris  and  at  Oxford.  At  Padua,  which  in  these 
days  was  celebrated  for  its  schools  of  magic,  he  delivered  lectures 
on  astrology.  He  is  believed  to  have  also  spent  some  time  at 
Toledo  and  Salamanca  in  Spain,  both  famous  then  for  their  schools 
of  black  art.  Michael  subsequently  proceeded  to  Germany,  where 
he  was  patronized  by  Frederick  II.,  a  munificent  and  learned 
prince.  On  the  death  of  Frederick  he  went  so  England  in  1250, 
and  after  spending  some  time  there  in  high  favour,  it  is  alleged, 
with  the  reigning  monarch,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  A  Sir  Michael  Scott  of  Bal- 
wearie was  one  of  the  ambassadors  in  1290  to  bring  the  Maid  of 
Norway  to  Scotland,  on  the  death  of  her  grandfather,  Alexander 
IH.  This  may  have  been  the  wizard,  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  it  was  his  son,  who  was  sent  in  1310,  when  an  embassy  was 
despatched  to  Norway,  to  negotiate  respecting  the  cession  of  the 
Orkney  islands.  Sir  Michael  is  believed  to  have  died  in  1291 ; 
but  tradition  varies  concerning  the  place  of  his  sepulture.  Some 
contend  for  Holme  Cultram  in  Cumberland,  others  for  Melrose 
abbey.  All  accounts  agree  that  his  magical  books  were  buried 
in  his  grave.  Satchells,  in  his  History  of  the  Name  of  Scott, 
affirms  that  in  1629,  happening  to  be  at  Burgh-under-Bowness 
in  Cumberland,  he  was  shown,  by  a  person  named  Lancelot 
Scott,  an  extract  from  Sir  Michael  Scott's  History,  a  work  which 
"was  never  yet  read  through,  nor  never  will,  for  no  man  dare  it 
do  ;"  that  Satchells  was  then  taken  by  him  to  the  castle  and 
shown  the  work,  as  large  as  the  Book  of  Martyrs  or  the  His- 
tory of  the  Turks,  "  hanging  on  an  iron  pin ;"  and  had  also 
pointed  out  to  him  in  the  church  Michael  Scott's  gravestone. 
Sir  Michael  was  unquestionably  a  great  scholar ;  but  his  earnest 
devotion  to  the  abstruse  studies  of  judicial  astrology,  alchemy, 
physiognomy,  chemistry,  and  chiromancy,  obtained  for  him  the 
dubious  reputation  of  a  great  magician.  Dante  mentions  him 
in  the  twentieth  canto  of  his  Inferno  as  a  renowned  wizard: 
Boccaccio  and  other  early  Italian  writers  speak  of  him  in  the 
same  character;  and  Mirandola  makes  a  severe  attack  upon  him 
in  his  book  against  astrology.  Bishop  Lesley  states  that  Michael 
was  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  curious  philosophy,  astro- 
nomy, and  medicine,  as  well  as  of  magic.  His  memory  is  still 
preserved  in  Scotland  in  many  a  legendary  tale,  and  the  account 
of  the  opening  of  his  grave  in  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  has 
contributed  not  a  little  to  revive  and  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of 
the  great  wizard.  The  works  ascribed  to  Scott  are  the  following — 
"Avicennam  de  Animalibus,  ex  Arabico  in  Latinum  transtulit;" 
"  De  Procreatione et  Hominis  Phisionomia,  Opus,"  1477 ;  "  Qua?s- 
tio  curiosa  de  Natura  Solis  et  Luna;,"  Strasbourg,  1622  ;  "Mensa 
Philosophica,"  Leipsic,  1603,  translated  into  English  under  the 
title  of  the  "Philosopher's  Banquet,"  1633.— J.  T. 

SCOTT,  Michael,  author  of  "  Tom  Cringle's  Log,"  was  bom 
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in  Glasgow  in  1789,  and  was  educated  first  at  the  high  school,  and 
afterwards  at  the  university,  of  Lis  native  city.  In  1806,  in  his 
seventeenth  year,  he  was  sent  to  Jamaica,  where  he  was  employed 
in  the  management  of  several  estates  until  1810,  when  he  joined 
a  mercantile  house  in  Kingston.  With  the  exception  of  a  visit 
to  his  native  country  in  1817-18,  when  he  married,  Mr.  Scott 
remained  in  Jamaica  until  1822,  when  he  finally  returned  home, 
and  became  permanently  resident  in  his  native  city.  The  pub- 
lication of  the  work  which  has  preserved  his  memory  did  not  take 
place,  however,  till  1829.  During  his  residence  in  Jamaica  his 
business  led  him  often  to  visit  the  adjacent  islands,  and  the 
Spanish  main.  In  this  way  he  acquired  that  knowledge  of  West 
Indian  scenery  and  character,  as  well  as  of  sea  life,  which  he  has 
so  powerfully  delineated  in  "  Tom  Cringle's  Log."  _  That  bril- 
liant tale  appeared  originally  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  and  was 
afterwards  published  as  a  separate  work  in  two  volumes.  It 
obtained  a  wide  circulation  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  con- 
tinent. The  author  carefully  preserved  his  incognito;  and  it 
was  not  until  his  death  in  1835  that  the  secret  was  fully  made 
known  even  to  his  publishers. — J.  T. 

SCOTT,  Samuel,  the  best  marine  painter  of  his  time  in 
England,  was  bom  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  died  in 
London  of  the  gout,  October  12,  1772.  The  National  gallery 
possesses  two  pictures  by  Scott — one  of  "  Old  London  Bridge," 
in  1745,  before  the  houses  were  removed;  and  the  other  of 
"  Westminster  Bridge,"  about  1750,  the  year  of  its  completion. 
These  pictures  are  not  exactly  marine  views,  but  Walpole  has 
pointed  out  that  Scott  was  as  successful  in  painting  buildings  as 
in  sea-pieces.  His  style  is  simple  portrait,  without  any  attempt 
at  effect.  He  was  also  a  water-colour  painter,  if  the  art  of 
the  eighteenth  century  deserves  the  name,  for  its  weak  washed 
drawings,  wanting  both  light  and  shade,  and  colour,  and  even 
accurate  form.  Dallaway  terms  him  the  father  of  the  modem 
school  of  painting  in  water  colours.  Both  his  pictures  and  his 
drawings  are  very  scarce.  Walpole  possessed  several  of  Scott's 
pictures,  but  of  small  dimensions,  and  at  the  sale  in  1812  the 
prices  they  realized  ranged  from  about  £3  to  £7  only.  WiHiam 
Marlow  was  the  pupil  of  Scott. — (Walpole,  Anecdotes  of  Painting, 
&c.,  p.  709,  ed.  Wornum.)— E.  X.  W '. 

SCOTT,  Thomas,  the  well-known  commentator,  was  bom  at 
Braytoft  near  Spilsby,  Lincolnshire,  16th  February,  1747.  After 
some  education  at  the  endowed  school  of  Scorton,  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  surgeon,  and  soon  dismissed,  returning  home  and 
engaging  for  nine  years  in  the  business  of  his  father,  who  was  a 
grazier.  Thomas  was  the  tenth  son,  and  the  farm  was  not  to 
descend  to  him.  As  the  idea  of  life- long  manual  occupation 
became  more  and  more  distasteful  to  him,  the  love  of  study  grew 
in  him.  He  gave  his  spare  hours  to  Latin  and  Greek,  and  made 
great  proficiency.  Desirous  of  entering  the  church,  though  he 
had  no  adequate  idea  of  pastoral  work  or  motive,  and  his 
classical  qualifications  being  found  surprisingly  great  in  his 
unpropitious  circumstances,  he  was  ordained  20th  September, 
1772.  He  first  had  the  curacy  of  Stoke-Goldington  and  Weston- 
Underwood  in  Buckinghamshire,  exchanged  in  1775  for  that  of 
Eavenstone.  A  short  time  before  this  exchange  his  soul  had 
been  awakened,  and  by  the  influence  of  Newton  his  eager  spirit 
laid  firm  and  lasting  hold  of  evangelical  truth.  Becoming  curate 
of  Olney  in  1780,  his  mind  was  brought  into  fellowship  with 
Cowper.  In  1785  he  became  chaplain  of  the  Lock  hospital, 
and  in  1801  rector  of  Aston-Sandford,  where  he  laboured  till  his 
death,  on  the  16th  of  April,  1821.  Scott's  works  are  numer- 
ous—" The  force  of  Truth,"  in  1779,  a  remarkable  record  of  the 
various  phases  of  religious  opinions  and  feelings  through  which 
he  had  passed— Socinian,  Pelagian,  and  Arminian — till  he 
finally  reposed  in  a  Calvinism  wrought  out  by  himself  from  pro- 
longed and  prayerful  study  of  the  divine  word ;  "  Vindication  of 
the  Inspiration  of  Scripture,  &c,  against  Paine,"  in  1796; 
"  Eemarks  on  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  Eefutation  of  Calvinism," 
1812,  a  solid,  sensible,  and  honest  production.  Scott  published 
many  sermons  and  minor  treatises.  His  principal  work  is  his 
"  Commentary,"  of  which  the  first  edition  of  five  thousand  copies 
appeared  in  1796.  By  it  and  the  second  edition  of  two  thou- 
sand copies,  through  a  faulty  arrangement  with  the  publisher, 
he  lost  money.  Other  and  large  editions  were  published,  and 
many  thousand  copies  have  been  sold  both  in  this  country  and 
in  America.  The  "  Commentary,"  without  being  original  or 
profound,  is  always  sensible  and  judicious  in  substance,  and  plain 
and  perspicuous  in  style.     The  meaning  is  given  with  unaffected 


and  honest  care,  without  parade,  and  always  in  a  spiritual  frame 
of  mind  ;  gravity  and  warmth  characterize  the  work,  the  end  of 
which  is  God's  glory  in  the  exposition  of  his  truth.  The  pious 
and  venerable  author  spared  no  pains  or  labour,  having  care- 
fully and  unweariedly  superintended  five  editions. — J.  E. 

SCOTT,  Sir  Walter,  Bart.,  the  greatest  literary  man  of  the 
present  age,  was  descended  from  an  old  family  of  border  free- 
booters, was  the  son  of  a  writer  to  the  signet,  and  was  bom  in 
the  College  Wynd,  Edinburgh,  on  the  15th  of  August,  1771. 
His  mother,  Ann  Eutherford,  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
medical  professors  in  the  university  of  his  native  city.  Walter 
was  the  seventh  of  a  family  of  twelve,  six  of  whom  lived  to 
maturity,  but  only  two,  the  poet  and  his  brother  Thomas,  left 
any  descendants.  Before  he  had  completed  his  second  year  a 
fever,  attended  with  a  lameness  which  proved  permanent, 
seriously  impaired  his  health,  and  caused  soon  after  his  removal 
to  Sandy-Knowe,  the  farm-house  of  his  paternal  grandfather. 
At  this  place,  close  beside  the  ruined  fortalice  of  Smailholm, 
overlooking  the  course  of  the  Tweed,  and  an  extensive  tract  of 
country  studded  with  spots  famous  in  border  history,  Scott  lived 
till  his  eighth  year  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  months  spent  at 
Bath) ;  and  both  its  romantic  localities,  and  the  old  stories  of  his 
marauding  ancestors  to  which  he  listened,  produced  a  deep  and 
indelible  impression  upon  his  mind.  He  returned  to  Edinburgh 
in  1779  with  health  partially  confirmed,  and  was  sent  to  the 
high  school  of  that  city,  where  he  became  distinguished  for 
his  courage,  extraordinary  memory,  vast  store  of  miscellaneous 
information,  and  his  skill  in  story-telling,  rather  than  for  accu- 
rate scholarship.  "  I  left  the  high  school,"  he  says,  "  with  a 
great  quantity  of  general  information,  ill-arranged,  indeed,  and 
collected  without  system,  yet  deeply  impressed  upon  my  mind, 
readily  assorted  by  my  power  of  connection  and  memory,  and 
gilded,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  by  a  vivid  and  active 
imagination."  In  November,  1783,  Scott  entered  the  university; 
but  owing  partly  to  the  disadvantages  under  which  he  laboured, 
partly  to  his  disinclination  for  some  of  its  branches  of  study, 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  derived  much  advantage  from  his 
attendance  at  that  seminary.  He  continued,  however,  to  devour 
romances,  old  plays,  epic  poetry,  history,  and  travels,  with  an 
insatiable  appetite ;  and  about  this  time  he  also  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages.  A  few 
years  later,  his  study  of  the  German  had  an  important  influence 
on  his  poetical  career.  In  his  fifteenth  year  (May,  1786)  he  was 
indentured  as  an  apprentice  to  his  father,  who  wished  him  to  be 
his  own  successor  in  business,  and  applied  himself  with  diligence 
to  the  discharge  of  his  professional  duties,  though  at  the  same 
time  he  prosecuted  with  undiminished  ardour  his  historical  and 
imaginative  reading.  On  the  expiry  of  his  apprenticeship  in 
1790,  he  resolved,  with  his  father's  approbation,  to  follow  an- 
other branch  of  the  legal  profession ;  and  having  passed  through 
the  usual  studies,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates  in  1792.  The  Speculative  Society  bad  in  the  previous 
year  made  him  acquainted  with  Jeffrey  and  other  distinguished 
contemporaries,  while  his  frequent  excursions  to  the  Highlands 
and  to  the  border  district,  furnished  him  with  the  materials  which 
he  afterwards  employed  with  such  effect  in  his  poems  and  tales. 
He  was  famous  in  those  days  for  his  high  spirits  and  general 
good  humour,  his  fondness  for  old  ballads  and  legends  and 
antiquarian  pursuits,  and  his  inimitable  power  of  story-telling, 
rather  than  for  any  exhibitions  of  literary  or  poetical  talent.  He 
obtained  a  fair  measure  of  success  in  his  profession,  though  he 
ere  long  began  to  suspect  that  his  real  vocation  lay  in  another 
direction.  In  the  end  of  1797  he  married  Miss  Charlotte  Car- 
penter, the  daughter  of  a  French  emigrant,  whose  small  fortune 
added  something  to  his  income;  and  his  subsequent  appointment, 
first  in  1799  to  the  sheriffdom  of  Selkirkshire,  and  subsequently 
in  1806  to  the  office  of  one  of  the  principal  clerks  of  the  court 
of  session,  put  him  in  possession  of  a  handsome  competency. 
Shortly  befure  this  time  (May,  1805)  he  had  become  a  partner 
in  the  printing-house  of  James  Ballantyne  &  Co.,  though 
the  fact  was  kept  a  profound  secret.  "The  influence  of  this 
connection,"  says  Lockhart,  "on  his  literary  exertions  and 
worldly  fortunes,  was  productive  of  much  good  and  not  a  little 
evil,"  leading,  as  it  did  in  a  few  years,  to  the  false  step  of  setting 
up  a  publishing  house  in  Edinburgh,  under  the  firm  of  John 
Ballantyne  &  Co.,  which  produced  in  the  end  a  most  disastrous 
effect  upon  his  worldly  fortunes.  From  this  time  almost  to  the 
close  of  his  life,  he  was  incessantly  engaged  in  a  course  of  literary 
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industry,  which  has  been  rarely  equalled  among  men  of  genius  in 
our  own  or  in  any  other  age.  His  first  appearance  on  the  field 
on  which  he  was  destined  to  achieve  such  a  brilliant  renown,  was 
in  1796,  when  he  published  a  metrical  translation  of  some  of 
Burger's  German  ballads.  Two  years  later  appeared  his  trans- 
lation of  a  prose  drama  of  Gothe's;  and  in  1799  he  wrote  his 
spirited  ballads  of  "  Glenfinlas,"  the  "  Eve  of  St.  John,"  and  the 
"  Grey  Brother."  In  1802  he  published  his  "  Minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border,"  a  collection  of  the  ballad  poetry  of  the  district 
in  which  his  ancestors  had  lived  lives  of  "  sturt  and  strife,"  illus- 
trated by  an  elaborate  introduction  and  copious  notes,  which 
display  great  sagacity  and  multifarious  knowledge,  and  contain, 
as  Jeffrey  remarked,  the  materials  of  a  hundred  romances. 

These  literary  productions,  however,  must  be  regarded  as 
only  "  imping  his  wings  for  flight ;"  and  at  length  in  January, 
1805,  appeared  the  "Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel,"  a  work  of  great 
genius  and  originality,  which  instantly  stamped  him  as  one  of 
the  greatest  of  living  poets.  It  was  the  first  vigorous  poetical 
narrative  that  had  been  produced  in  Britain  for  more  than  a 
century,  and  its  success  was  immediate  and  unexampled.  Scott's 
legendary  lore,  his  love  of  the  chivalrous  and  the  supernatural, 
and  his  great  descriptive  powers,  were  all  brought  into  play 
in  this  work;  and  if  the  "Lay"  be  inferior  to  some  of  his  later 
poems  in  mechanism,  and  less  rich  in  strikingly  poetical  passages, 
it  was  more  true  than  any  of  them  to  his  design  of  reconstruct- 
ing the  chivalrous  romance,  in  a  shape  accommodated  to  modem 
sympathies.  Of  this  remarkable  poem  forty-four  thousand  copies 
were  disposed  of  in  this  country,  before  the  publication  of  the 
nniform  edition  of  Scott's  works  in  1830.  "  In  the  history  of 
British  poetry,"  says  his  biographer,  "  nothing  has  ever  equalled 
the  demand  for  the  'Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel.'"  In  1808 
appeared  his  poem  of  "  Marmion,"  the  most  powerful  and  mag- 
nificent of  his  chivalrous  tales,  containing  in  its  description  of 
the  battle  of  Flodden  one  of  the  most  spirited  passages  in  the 
whole  range  of  English  poetry,  and  which  Jeffrey  declared  to  be 
the  noblest  battle  piece,  save  in  Homer.  In  1810  Scott  published 
the  beautiful  metrical  romance  of  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  which 
was  still  more  popular  than  either  of  its  predecessors,  and  is  now 
generally  regarded  as  the  most  interesting,  romantic,  picturesque, 
and  graceful  of  his  great  poems.  Simultaneously  with  the  prepa- 
ration of  these  works  he  pursued  with  eagerness  and  assiduity 
literary  labours  of  a  totally  different  and  severely-tasking  kind, 
such  as  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Dryden,  a  publication  of 
Sadler's  State  Papers,  a  reprint  of  Somers'  Collection  of  Tracts, 
and  later  a  complete  edition  of  Swift ;  while  the  publishing  house 
of  which  he  was  secretly  a  partner  issued  an  Annual  Register, 
an  edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  of  Defoe's  novels, 
and  various  other  heavy  works,  which  involved  a  large  outlay, 
and  were  ultimately  attended  with  a  serious  loss.  At  the  same 
time  the  poet  devoted  much  of  his  attention  to  organizing  and 
disciplining  a  volunteer  corps  of  horse ;  to  politics,  in  which  he 
took  a  deep  interest ;  and  to  the  establishment  of  the  Quar- 
terly Revieic.  These  diversified  and  somewhat  incongruous 
labours,  however,  did  not  interfere  with  the  steady  preparation 
of  new  poems.  The  "Vision  of  Don  Roderick"  was  published  in 
1811;  "Rokeby"  in  1812 ;  and  "The  Bridal  of  Triermain" (which 
came  out  anonymously)  in  1813.  The  "  Lord  of  the  Isles," 
and  the  "Field  of  Waterloo,"  which  appeared  in  1815,  may  be 
said  to  have  virtually  closed  the  series  of  Scott's  poetical  works 
since  "  Harold  the  Dauntless,"  was  published  in  1817,  without 
the  author's  name.  These  poems,  though  containing  many  pas- 
sages of  great  beauty,  are  universally  acknowledged  to  be  infe- 
rior to  their  predecessors.  Besides  this,  his  style  had  now  become 
familiar,  and  "  the  trick  of  it"  was  caught  by  a  host  of  imitators, 
whose  feeble  verses  had  surfeited  the  public  with  this  peculiar 
form  of  poetical  composition.  Another  great  poetical  star  too 
— Byron — had  arisen  in  the  horizon,  and  multitudes  thronged 
to  worship  at  the  new  shrine.  Scott  was  too  shrewd  not  to 
perceive  this  change  in  the  public  taste,  but  too  dauntless  and 
intrepid,  and  conscious  of  his  great  resources,  to  despond  under 
this  reverse.  He  lost  no  time  in  directing  his  efforts  to  a  new 
field,  in  which  his  genius  earned  triumphs  even  more  splendid 
than  those  it  had  gained  in  the  domain  of  poetry.  "  As  the  old 
mine  gave  symptoms  of  exhaustion,"  says  Bulwer,  "  the  new 
mine,  ten  times  more  affluent,  at  least  in  the  precious  metals, 
was  discovered;  and  just  as  in  'Rokeby'  and  'Triermain'  the 
'genius  of  the  ring'  seemed  to  flag  in  its  powers,  came  the  more 
potent  'genius  of  the  lamp'  in  the  shape  of  '  Waverley.'  " 


So  early  as  1805  Scott  had  entered  on  the  composition  of  that 
wonderful  romance,  the  first  of  his  illustrious  progeny  of  tales,  and 
had  written  about  seven  chapters,  but  discouraged  by  the  disap- 
proval of  one  of  his  critical  friends,  had  thrown  the  work  aside. 
Eight  years  afterwards  he  met  accidentally  with  the  fragment, 
and  determined  to  finish  the  story.  This  was  accomplished  in 
three  weeks — a  literary  feat  rarely  if  ever  paralleled,  and  in  July, 

1814,  the  work  was  given  anonymously  to  the  public.  It  was 
hailed  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  which  equally  surprised  and 
gratified  the  author.  For  a  dozen  years  after,  the  "  Waverley 
novels"  as  they  were  called,  popular  beyond  all  precedent,  admired 
and  lauded  by  critics,  and  ravenously  devoured  by  the  public,  were 
poured  out  in  ceaseless  succession.  No  fewer  than  eighteen  of 
these  novels,  comprising  about  sixty  volumes,  appeared  in  eleven 
years.     "Guy  Mannering,"  the  second  of  the  series,  appeared  in 

1815,  and  was  followed  in  1816  by  "The  Antiquary,"  and  the 
first  series  of  the  "Tales  of  my  Landlord."  "Rob  Roy"  appeared 
in  1817;  the  second  series  of  the  "Tales"  in  1818,  and  in  1819 
the  third  series,  and  "Ivanhoe."  In  1820  came  "The  Monastery" 
and  "  The  Abbot,"  and  in  the  following  year  "  The  Pirate  "  and 
"  Kenilworth."  With  the  publication  of  the  latter,  says  Pro- 
fessor Moir,  "  the  sun  of  Scott's  fame  may  be  said  to  have 
'touched  the  highest  point  of  all  its  greatness;'  but  like  that 
luminary  during  a  polar  summer,  it  seemed  for  a  time  rather 
to  revolve  than  to  descend,  and  its  rays  continued  to  look  bright 
and  beautiful  long  after  it  was  jonrneying  toward  the  west." 
Only  one  novel,  "The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,"  appeared  in  1822; 
but  to  make  up  for  this  deficiency  no  fewer  than  three — "  Peveril 
of  the  Peak,"  "  Quentin  Durward,"  and  "  St.  Ronan's  Well  " — 
were  issued  in  1823;  and  were  followed  by  "  Redgauntlet " 
and  the  "Tales  of  the  Crusaders"  in  1824-25.  The  unpre- 
cedented success  of  this  long  series  of  fictions  was  no  doubt 
owing  mainly  to  their  intrinsic  merits,  but  something  was  also 
due  to  the  thin  veil  of  mystery  in  which  the  authorship  was 
enveloped,  and  which  served  to  pique  the  public  curiosity,  and 
to  add  a  factitious  interest  to  the  novels,  at  the  time  of  their 
publication.  Strange  to  say,  though  suspicion  pointed  strongly 
towards  Scott  from  the  outset,  and  the  secret  was  confided  to 
no  fewer  than  twenty  persons,  no  direct  evidence  that  Sir  Walter 
was  "the  Great  Unknown"  ever  came  before  the  public  until 
after  his  insolvency,  when  at  a  dinner  for  the  Edinburgh  theatrical 
fund,  in  February,  1827,  he  made  a  distinct  avowal  that  he  was 
the  sole  author  of  the  Waverley  novels. 

The  fame  of  these  immortal  fictions  rests  not  so  much  on  their 
plots,  which  are  frequently  unskilful  and  defective,  as  on  the 
creative  and  graphic  power  they  display  in  the  invention  and 
delineation  of  character;  the  life  and  vigour  of  the  narrative ;  the 
unequalled  brilliancy,  ease,  force,  and  felicity  of  the  descriptions; 
the  deep  and  large  insight  into  human  nature  exhibited  by  the 
author;  his  profound  sympathy  with  its  various  passions,  and  with 
all  classes  of  society ;  and  his  combination  of  great  genius  with 
great  good  sense  and  good  nature,  of  sagacity  and  pathos,  of  warm, 
generous,  and  exalted  feelings,  with  a  keen  sense  of  humour. 
The  novels  of  Scott  far  surpass  the  literary  productions  even  of 
his  most  eminent  contemporaries,  and  can  be  compared  only 
with  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare  in  the  endless  variety  of  original 
characters,  scenes,  historical  incidents,  and  adventures  which 
they  present.  The  most  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  novelist 
indeed  will  hardly  venture  to  claim  for  him  an  equality  with  the 
dramatist  in  respect  to  originality,  richness,  and  sweetness  of 
fancy,  or  pure  and  lofty  poetry;  but  in  their  delineations  of 
historical  personages  or  events  these  two  great  masters  evince 
kindred  tastes  and  not  dissimilar  powers — a  compliment  which 
can  be  paid  to  no  other  writer  in  our  language.  An  eminent 
critic  indeed  claims  superiority  for  Scott  in  the  wonderful  art 
with  which  he  has  contrived  to  impress  the  reader  with  the 
reality  of  the  scenes  which  he  describes  at  their  several  historical 
periods.  "He  has  been  able  to  mark  most  distinctly  the  age  to 
which  each  separate  story  belongs,  by  a  modification  in  the  style 
and  language  of  the  dialogue,  by  a  careful  avoidance  of  ana- 
chronisms, by  representing  his  characters  as  knowing  neither 
more  nor  less  than  was  appropriate  to  persons  in  their  respective 
spheres,  and  by  the  most  minute  and  careful  attention  to  man- 
ners and  costume ;  while  Shakspeare,  on  the  contrary,  very 
rarely,  and  never  strongly,  indicates  period  by  language — his 
characters  for  the  most  part  might  belong  to  any  age,  and  not 
unfrequently  they  are  made  to  talk  even  absurdly  and  incon- 
gruously."    Scott's  historical  portraits  indeed  want  the  deep 


and  subtle  traits  by  which  Shakspeare  so  wonderfully  indi- 
vidualizes his  characters;  but  the  novelist's  sketches  of  Charles 
Edward,  the  luckless  descendant  of  a  spirited,  brave,  accom- 
plished, yet  ill-fated  race—"  the  bloody  Clavers,"  the  merciless 
but  brave  and  skilful  soldier— the  brutal,  scoffing  Lauderdale 
and  savage  Dalzell—  the  courageous  Scottish  freebooter,  Eob 
Roy,  the°Kobin  Hood  of  the  hills— the  gallant  Montrose,  the 
hero'  of  a  hundred  fights,  and  the  model  of  a  partisan  warrior, 
and  his  wily  rival,  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  the  Ulysses  of  the 
c;vjl  war — Richard  the  Lion-hearted — Mary,  the  beautiful, 
accomplished,  fascinating,  impulsive,  headstrong,  sinning  and 
sinned-against  queen  of  Scotland — her  great  rival  and  sister  of 
England,  sagacious,  firm,  energetic,  vain,  capricious,  jealous, 
selfish,  cold-hearted,  "  surrounded  by  the  handsome  favourites 
whom  she  never  trusted,  and  the  grave  old  statesmen  whom  she 
never  discarded  " — King  James,  the  poor,  proud,  pedantic  pos- 
sessor of  the  united  crowns,  with  his  worthless  favourite  Buck- 
ingham, and  his  prudent,  thrifty  jeweller,  George  Heriot, 
"Jingling  Geordie" — Louis  XL  of  France,  the  crowned  Mephis- 
topheles  of  his  day,  shrewd,  sagacious,  witty,  intensely  selfish, 
jealous,  suspicious,  crafty,  utterly  regardless  of  truth  or  honour, 
oaths  or  promises;  vindictive,  cruel,  a  profound  dissembler,  fond 
of  low  company,  low  pleasures,  and  obscure  debauchery,  the 
victim  of  the  most  debasing  and  puerile  superstition,  contrasted 
with  his  great  rival,  Charles  the  Bold,  intrepid  as  a  paladin  of 
romance,  generous,  liberal,  and  familiar  to  his  dependents,  but 
ambitious,  proud,  arrogant,  violent,  and  headstrong  almost  to 
the  pitch  of  madness — all  these  and  many  more  are  drawn 
with  a  vigour  and  sharpness  of  outline  which  may  stand  com- 
parison with  any  in  the  whole  range  of  fiction  or  history  for  force 
and  discrimination;  then;  "dress,  look,  gestures,  manner,  and 
the  outward  accompaniments  of  scenery,"  being  all  made  impor- 
tant accessories  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  picture :  while  the 
masses  among  whom  these  important  personages  move — the 
Jacobites  and  Hanoverians — the  .Roundheads  and  Blue  bonnets 
— the  brave  and  dissolute  Cavaliers,  and  the  stern,  gloomy, 
resolute  Covenanters — the  English  outlaws  and  the  Scottish 
freebooters — the  gipsies  and  courtiers — the  Lowlanders,  High- 
landers, and  Shetlanders — stand  out  with  equal  vividness  on  the 
canvas,  and  are  distinguished  from  each  other  with  equal  clear- 
ness. On  the  other  hand,  the  created  characters  of  Scott,  which 
owe  their  existence  to  his  own  powerful  imagination  acting  on 
his  vast  stores  of  accumulated  knowledge,  are  drawn  with  at 
least  equal  vigour  and  distinctness,  and  seem  equally  familiar 
to  his  readers — the  highest  triumph  of  genius  to  give  to  the 
fictitious  the  reality  of  the  true.  His  delineations  of  Scottish 
rustic  and  homely  characters,  especially  those  of  Dandie  Din- 
mont  the  Liddesdale  farmer,  Edle  Ochiltree  the  Blue  Gown, 
and  above  all  Jeanie  Deans,  with  her  heroic  affection,  strong 
sense  and  shrewdness,  and  lofty  purpose,  are  superior  to  any- 
thing in  the  whole  range  of  fiction,  and  must  be  regarded  as  the 
highest  triumph  of  the  great  novelist's  genius. 

While  Scott  was  thus  pouring  out  with  marvellous  fertility  the 
creations  of  his  teeming  brain,  and  delighting  millions  with  his 
exquisite  delineations  of  character  and  incident,  worldly  prospe- 
rity was  apparently  flowing  upon  him,  till  his  cup  of  happiness 
was  running  over.  He  had  made  large  purchases  of  land  on 
Tweedside,  for  the  most  part  at  exorbitant  prices  ;  he  had  planted 
and  drained  a  bare,  bleak  moor,  and  converted  it  into  a  fer- 
tile, beautiful  tract,  covered  with  pastures,  corn,  and  trees,  and 
adorned  by  that  "  romance  in  stone  and  lime,"  as  Abbotsford 
has  been  termed,  which  alone  cost  him  £20,000.  In  this  baronial 
residence  he  received  innumerable  visitors — princes,  peers,  poets, 
and  philosophers,  men  of  all  ranks  and  professions  and  coun- 
tries. Here  he  dispensed  generous,  nay,  profuse  hospitality,  and 
showed  himself  the  friend  and  sympathizing  counsellor  of  his 
dependents,  who  almost  worshipped  him,  not  so  much  for  his 
genius,  as  on  account  of  his  kind,  thoughtful,  generous  con- 
sideration for  their  welfare.  "  If  ever  the  principle  of  kindliness 
was  incarnated  in  a  mere  man,"  says  one  who  knew  Scott  well, 
"  it  was  in  him.  In  the  social  relations  of  life,  where  men 
are  most  effectually  tried,  no  spot  can  be  detected  in  him.  He 
was  a  patient,  dutiful,  reverent  son ;  a  generous,  compassionate, 
tender  husband  ;  an  honest,  careful,  and  most  affectionate  father! 
Never  was  a  more  virtuous  or  a  happier  fireside  than  his.  The 
influence  of  his  mighty  genius  shadowed  it  imperceptibly ;  his 
own  good  sense,  and  his  angelic  sweetness  of  heart  and  tem- 
per regulated  and  softened  a  strict  but  paternal  discipline.     No 


man  was  a  firmer  or  more  indefatigable  friend.  I  know  not 
that  he  ever  lost  one."  The  flattering  attentions  of  the  noblest 
of  the  land  never  made  him  forget  the  friends  of  his  youth,  or 
interrupt  his  familiarity  with  the  poor  and  lowly.  Nor  did  the 
honours  showered  upon  him  in  profusion,  and  his  more  than 
European  fame,  ever  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  his  mind. 

In  1820  Scott  was  made  a  baronet — an  honour  which  was 
unsolicited,  and  was  conferred  upon  him  in  a  very  gratifying 
manner.  Two  years  later  he  was  a  prominent  actor  in  what 
has  been  called  "  the  open-air  daylight  masquerade"  of  the  recep- 
tion of  George  IV.  in  Edinburgh ;  and  his  excellent  business 
talents  and  wonderful  powers  of  management  were  conspicuously 
shown  in  the  arrangements,  which  were  dictated  and  superin- 
tended by  him,  even  to  the  minutest  details.  His  family  had 
now  grown  up  around  him.  His  eldest  daughter,  Sophia,  was 
married  in  1820  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Lockhart,  afterwards  the  well- 
known  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review  ;  and  in  1825  his  eldest 
son  Walter,  much  to  Scott's  satisfaction,  married  a  young  heiress, 
Miss  Jobson  of  Lochore.  He  had  now  reached  the  highest  point 
of  his  hitherto  singularly  prosperous  and  happy  career.  And 
surrounded  by  troops  of  friends,  honoured  by  the  favour  of  his 
sovereign,  beloved  by  all  around  him,  it  seemed  that  he  might 
have  said,  "  My  mountain  standeth  sure,  I  shall  never  be  moved." 
But  the  muffled  drum  was  near;  his  prosperity,  stable  as  it 
seemed,  was  based  on  the  sand.  His  commercial  partnership 
with  the  Ballautynes  had  involved  him  with  Constable,  an 
enterprising  but  rash  and  speculative  bookseller.  His  ambition 
to  found  a  family,  a  distinct  branch  of  the  great  border 
clan  to  which  he  belonged — the  single  weakness  of  his  char- 
acter— led  him  to  take  the  imprudent  step  of  accepting  large 
bill-payments  from  Constable  for  several  works  of  fiction  as 
yet  unwritten,  that  he  might  extend  his  equally  imprudent 
purchases  of  land.  These  bills  were  still  current,  and  liable  to 
come  back  upon  him.  His  expenditure,  too,  had  been  a  good 
way  beyond  what  prudence  dictated,  and  he  had  been  culpably 
negligent  about  accounts  and  bargainings.  The  commercial 
crisis  of  1825  precipitated  the  catastrophe.  Constable,  inex- 
tricably entangled  with  some  London  booksellers  even  more 
rash  and  speculative  than  himself,  involved  James  Ballantyne 
&  Co.  in  his  ruin.  The  obligations  of  the  latter  were  ulti- 
mately ascertained  to  amount  to  £117,000,  of  which  only 
£46,000  were  the  proper  liabilities  of  the  company.  The  case 
seemed  to  others  desperate,  but  not  so  to  Scott  himself.  He 
would  listen  to  no  offers  of  composition  with  his  creditors ;  he 
asked  no  discharge  from  them,  determined  that  they  should  be 
paid  to  the  last  farthing.  His  only  demand  was  for  time.  He 
pledged  himself  to  devote  the  whole  labour  of  his  subsequent  life 
to  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  he  fulfilled  the  pledge,  though 
the  effort  cost  him  his  life.  When  his  misfortunes  overtook  him 
he  was  engaged  in  writing  the  novel  of  "  Woodstock,"  alter- 
nately with  the  "  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte."  These  tasks  he 
continued  with  unabated  diligence  in  the  midst  of  all  his  dis- 
tresses, not  even  intermitting  them  on  the  day  on  which  the 
tidings  of  his  ruin  reached  him.  Though  he  had  now  begun  to 
feel  the  first  approach  of  the  infirmities  of  age,  he  toiled  on  with 
such  dogged  resolution  and  assiduity  that  in  the  course  of  a 
fortnight  he  wrote  a  volume  of  "  Woodstock."  This  novel  was 
published  in  April,  1826,  and  the  first  edition  of  it  was  sold 
in  sheets  for  £8228.  Removing  to  Abbotsford  at  the  close  of 
the  winter  session,  he  continued  there  his  habits  of  unremit- 
ting application,  and  wrote  daily  as  much  MS.  as  made  about 
twenty-four  printed  pages  of  his  "  Life  of  Napoleon."  The 
death  of  Lady  Scott,  on  the  16th  of  May,  painfully  affected  him, 
and  added  largely  to  his  sorrows,  but  did  not  interrupt  his  con- 
scientious toiling  for  his  creditors.  Lonely,  aged,  deprived  of 
his  family  (as  he  himself  said),  all  but  his  youngest  daughter ;  an 
impoverished,  embarrassed  man,  deprived  of  the  sharer  of  his 
thoughts  and  counsels ;  this  glorious  old  man  kept  firmly  to  his 
desk  until  his  daily  "  tale  of  bricks"  was  completed.  A  visit  in  the 
autumn  to  London  and  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  docu- 
ments necessary  for  his  work,  interrupted  his  toil  for  a  little,  and 
the  change  of  scene,  together  with  the  marked  attentions  which 
he  everywhere  received,  served  somewhat  to  rally  his  spirits.  His 
"  Life  of  Napoleon"  was  completed  in  the  summer  of  1827,  and  the 
first  and  second  editions,  in  nine  volumes,  brought  the  creditors 
£18,000 — an  amount  unexampled  in  the  history  of  literature. 
Early  in  the  ensuing  winter  appeared  the  first  series  of  "  The 
Chronicles  of  the  Canongate/'andwas  followed  before  the  close  of 
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the  year  by  the  first  series  of  his  delightful  "  Tales  of  a  Grand- 
father," which  was  welcomed  with  cordial  applause.  By  these 
unparalleled  efforts  he  realized  for  his  creditors  between  January, 
1826,  and  January,  1828,  the  surprising  sum  of  nearly  £40,000. 
In  1828  appeared  "The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,"  and  the  second  series 
of  the  "Tales  of  a  Grandfather;"  and  1829  produced  "Anne  of 
Geierstein,"  the  first  volume  of  a  History  of  Scotland  for  Lardner's 
Cyclopaedia,  and  the  third  series  of  the  "  Tales  of  a  Grandfather," 
Early  in  1829  he  issued  the  prospectus  of  what  he  called  his 
magnum  opus,  the  publication  of  an  annotated  edition  of  his 
novels  in  five-shilling  volumes,  which  almost  at  the  outset  met 
with  a  sale  of  thirty-five  thousand,  a  result  as  unexpected  as  it 
was  gratifying  to  the  toiling  and  sorrow-stricken  author.  In 
1830  appeared  two  dramas,  "  Letters  on  Demonology,"  the 
fourth  series  of  the  "  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,"  and  the  second 
volume  of  the  "History  of  Scotland."  The  liquidation  of  his  debts 
meanwhile  proceeded  steadily'  and  rapidl)r.  In  the  course  of 
four  years  his  works  had  yielded  nearly  £70,000,  and  ultimately 
as  he  had  promised,  his  creditors  received  every  farthing  of  their 
claims.  But  now  that  the  goal  was  in  sight,  the  noble-minded 
athlete  sank  exhausted  on  the  course.  In  February,  1830,  he 
had  an  attack  of  an  apoplectic  nature,  which  caused  him  to  fall 
insensible  on  the  floor.  He  fancied,  however,  that  he  had  com- 
pletely recovered  from  its  effects,  and  resumed  his  tasks  with 
unabated  diligence.  To  obtain  even  more  time  for  his  literary 
toils  he  resigned  his  clerkship  on  a  retiring  allowance,  and  fixed 
his  permanent  residence  at  Abbotsford.  "  Count  Robert  of 
Paris"  and  "  Castle  Dangerous,"  the  fruit  of  his  labours  at  this 
period,  will  be  read  with  no  feeling  but  that  of  compassionate 
respect  by  those  who  know  that  they  were  composed  after  the 
author  had  sustained  three  or  four  strokes  of  apoplexy  or  palsy, 
or  both  combined,  and  when  he  was  tortured  by  various  atten- 
dant ailments — cramp  and  rheumatism,  daily  increasing  lameness, 
and  gravel.  He  was  at  length  persuaded  to  abandon  literary 
exertion,  after  another  severe  shock  of  his  disease  in  April,  1831, 
and  in  October  of  that  year  a  ship  of  war,  handsomely  placed  at 
his  disposal  by  the  government,  conveyed  Sir  Walter  first  to 
Malta,  and  then  to  Naples.  He  spent  about  four  months  in  Italy, 
and  for  a  time  seemed  to  enjoy  the  change  of  scene,  and  to 
entertain  cheerful  views  about  his  health.  But  at  last  his 
impatience  to  reach  home  became  so  great,  that  his  companions 
were  forced  to  travel  with  a  rapidity  which  must  have  injured 
him,  but  which  they  could  not  control.  He  reached  London  in 
June  completely  exhausted,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks 
was  conveyed  to  Abbotsford,  almost  in  a  state  of  unconscious- 
ness. He  remained  in  this  condition,  with  a  few  occasional  gleams 
of  sense,  till  the  21st  of  September,  when  the  scene  gently 
closed.  Sir  Walter  breathed  his  last  in  the  presence  of  all  his 
children.  "  It  was  a  beautiful  day,"  says  Lockhart,  "  so  warm 
that  eveiy  window  was  wide  open,  and  so  perfectly  still  that  the 
sound  of  all  others  most  delicious  to  his  ear,  the  gentle  ripple  of 
the  Tweed  over  its  pebbles,  was  distinctly  audible  as  we  knelt 
around  the  bed,  and  his  eldest  son  kissed  and  closed  his  eyes." 
Five  days  later  the  remains  of  Sir  Walter  were  laid  by  the  side 
of  his  wife,  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  ancestors,  in  the  old  abbey  of 
Drybnrgh.  The  great  poet's  ambition  to  found  a  family  sleeps 
in  his  tomb.  His  only  surviving  descendant  is  his  great-grand- 
daughter, Miss  Hope  Scott. — J.  T. 

SCOTT,  William.     See  Stowell. 

*  SCOTT,  Wixfield,  General,  ex-commander-in-chief  of 
the  American  Federal  army,  was  born  near  Petersburg,  Virginia, 
U.S.,  on  the  13th  of  June,  1786.  He  is  descended  from  a  Scot- 
tish lowland  gentleman,  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  1745,  and 
who  after  Culloden  took  refuge  in  America.  Educated  for  the 
profession  of  the  law,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1800,  but 
in  1808  became  a  captain  of  light  artillery  in  the  augmented 
American  army.  In  the  war  of  1812-14,  between  England  and 
America,  Scott  rose  to  be  a  brigadier-general,  and  was  stationed 
on  the  Niagara  frontier.  He  commanded  the  advance  brigade 
at  the  battles  of  Chippewa  and  of  Lundy's  Lane,  highly  distin- 
guished himself  at  both,  and  was  severely  wounded.  For  his 
services  he  was  made  a  major-general,  and  received  the  command 
of  the  tenth  military  district,  of  which  Washington  was  the 
head-quarters.  Assigned  to  the  eastern  department  in  1823, 
he  commanded  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  of  1831,  and  was  sent 
to  the  south  on  a  confidential  military  mission  by  General  Jack- 
son during  the  nullification-crisis  of  1832.  In  1841  he  was 
called  to  command  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  in  1846 


it  was  he  who,  after  taking  the  command  of  the  army  in  the 
field,  finished  the  Mexican  war,  entering  the  city  of  Mexico  as 
a  conqueror  on  the  14th  of  September  in  that  year.  Commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Federal  army  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
in  America,  General  Scott  resigned  after  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Bull's  Run,  and  was  succeeded  by  General  M'Clellan.  He  then 
proceeded  to  Paris,  returning  home  when  the  news  of  the  Trent 
affair  reached  Europe. — F.  E. 
SCOTUS,  Duns.  See  Duxs. 
SCOTUS,  Joaxxes.     See  Eeigexa. 

SCOUGAL,  Henry,  an  eminent  Scottish  theological  writer, 
was  the  son  of  Patrick  Scougal,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  and  bora 
in  June,  1650,  at  Salton,  East  Lothian.  The  piety  of  his  young 
spirit  was  early  developed,  and  during  his  course  of  study  in 
King's  college,  he  excelled  his  compeers  in  all  departments.  On 
taking  his  degree  he  was  chosen  assistant  to  one  of  the  regents, 
and  in  1669,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  was  appointed  a  pro- 
fessor. But  his  youth  and  inexperience  were  against  him,  and 
his  class  fell  into  serious  disorder.  He  then  accepted  a  rural 
pastoral  charge,  but  after  a  year's  residence  was  recalled  to  the 
chair  of  theology  in  1674.  His  inaugural  thesis  "  De  Objectu 
cultus  religiosi,"  was  printed  and  greatly  applauded.  His  prin- 
cipal work  "  The  Life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man  "  was  published 
in  1677  anonymously,  and  edited  by  Bishop  Burnet.  It  is  a 
record  of  experimental  piety,  of  his  own  soul's  fellowship  with 
God,  in  its  desires  and  hopes,  its  prayers  and  raptures,  its  aspira- 
tion and  perfect  peace.  The  work  at  once  became  popular,  and 
soon  went  through  many  editions.  In  1735  it  was  reprinted 
with  "  New  Discourses  on  Important  subjects,"  and  in  1740  with 
"  Occasional  Meditations."  Scougal  survived  the  publication  of 
this  work  only  about  a  year,  and  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
eight  on  June  13th,  1678.  A  black  marble  tablet  with  a  Latin 
inscription  is  erected  to  his  memory,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chapel  of  King's  college.  He  bequeathed  his  books  to  the  college 
library,  and  a  sum  of  five  thousand  merks  to  augment  the  salary 
of  his  successors.  He  also  left  in  MS.  various  works,  and  com- 
posed a  beautiful  morning  and  evening  service  for  the  cathedral 
of  Aberdeen. — J.  E. 

SCRIBE,  Augustus  Eugexe,  the  most  prolific  and  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  recent  writers  for  the  stage,  was  bora  at 
Paris  on  the  24th  of  December,  1791.  His  father,  a  successful 
silk-mercer,  died  when  he  was  young,  and  he  was  educated  for 
the  bar,  but  deserted  the  study  of  law  for  dramatic  authorship. 
His  first  piece,  written  in  conjunction  with  Germain  Delavigne, 
a  brother  of  the  well-known  dramatist,  was  played  in  1811,  but 
it  was  not  until  1816  that  he  achieved  a  decided  success.  From 
that  time  to  his  death  piece  followed  piece  in  a  ceaseless  succes- 
sion from  his  pen,  or  at  least  under  his  name,  and  a  very  large 
fortune  was  the  result  of  his  unfailing  popularity.  Scribe's  dra- 
matic productions  are  to  be  numbered  by  the  hundred,  if  not 
by  the  thousand.  To  satisfy  the  demands  made  upon  him  he 
expanded  the  system  of  "  collaboration"  already  at  work  in  France, 
and  established  a  dramatic  factory  with  numerous  operatives 
under  him,  to  whose  productions  he  often  merely  contributed  the 
plan  or  a  few  finishing  touches.  As  a  dramatist,  Scribe  shone 
in  the  vaudeville  ;  his  dialogue  was  light  and  sparkling ;  his 
plots  interesting;  and  his  characters,  if  never  striking,  repre- 
sented with  agreeable  vivacity  and  good  taste  the  many-sided 
social  life  of  Paris.  "Adapted  from  the  French,"  very  many 
pieces  of  Scribe's  have  been  performed  on  the  English  stage 
without  spreading  a  knowledge  of  his  name.  Scribe  also  wrote 
the  libretti  for  numerous  operas,  among  them  Fra  Diavolo,  the 
Huguenots,  the  Prophet,  and  L'Etoile  du  Nord.  He  was 
admitted  into  the  French  Academy  in  1834,  and  died  on  the 
20th  February,  1861.— F.  E. 

SCRIBONIUS,  Largus  Desigxatiaxus,  a  Roman  physi- 
cian who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius.  Little 
is  known  of  his  life  beyond  the  fact,  that  he  accompanied  the 
Emperor  Claudius  in  his  campaign  in  Britain.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  work  on  materia  medica,  "  De  Compositionibus 
Medicamentorum,"  which  is  curious  as  giving  an  account  of  the 
remedies  used  by  the  ancients.  It  has  been  disputed  whether 
he  wrote  in  Latin  or  Greek,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Galen  who  does 
not  generally  mention  Latin  writers.  The  Latin  of  Scribonius 
is  frequently  barbarous ;  but  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  medi- 
cal practitioners  in  Rome  were  not  always  adepts  in  style. 
Scribonius  was  a  great  collector  of  the  remedies  of  other  authors, 
but  paid  but  little  attention  to  their  fitness  for  particular 
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diseases.  His  work  has  been  several  times  printed.  The  best 
edition  is  bv  Rbodius,  Palav.,  1655,  4to— F.  C.  W. 

SCRIMZEOR  or  SCRDIGER,  Henry,  a  learned  Scottish 
critic  and  scholar,  was  born  at  Dundee  in  1506,  and  was  descended 
from  the  old  family  of  Scrimzeors,  constables  of  that  town,  and 
hereditary  standard-bearers  of  Scotland.  He  studied  philosophy 
at  St.  Andrews,  and  civil  law  at  Paris  and  Bourgcs.  He  was 
for  some  time  private  secretary  to  Bametel,  bishop  of  Rennes, 
with  whom  he  travelled  through  Italy.  On  reaching  Geneva  on 
his  way  home,  he  was  induced  to  accept  of  the  office  of  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy.  He  subsequently  went  to  Augsburg,  and 
took  up  his  residence  with  Ulric  Fugger,  a  gentleman  of  great 
learning  and  of  a  princely  fortune.  Returning  to  Geneva  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  printed  some  treatises  which  he  had  com- 
posed in  his  retirement,  he  was  persuaded  to  resume  his  class  for 
teaching  philosophy,  and  afterwards  became  the  first  professor 
of  civil  law  in  that  city.  He  was  earnestly  importuned  by  the 
recent  Mar  and  by  George  Buchanan  to  return  to  his  native 
country,  but  declined  to  leave  his  peaceful  retreat  at  Geneva,  and 
died  there  about  the  end  of  1572.  Scrimzeor  was  the  author  of  a 
history  of  Francis  Spira,  of  an  edition  of  a  Greek  translation  of 
the  Novelise  Constitutiones  of  Justinian,  and  of  many  critical 
notes  upon  Strabo,  Polybius,  and  other  classical  writers.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age,  and  was  highly  eulogized 
by  Thuanus,  Casaubon,  Cujas,  and  other  distinguished  contem- 
poraries.— J.  T. 

SCROGGS,  Sir  William,  Lord  Chief-justice  of  the  king's 
bench,  the  predecessor  of  Jeffreys  in  judicial  infamy,  is  some- 
times said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  butcher ;  but  his  father 
was  really  a  gentleman  of  Oxfordshire,  in  which  county,  at  Ded- 
dington,  he  was  born  in  1623.  Educated  at  Oxford  for  the 
church,  he  joined  Charles'  army  on  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war,  and  contracting  dissolute  habits,  went  to  the  bar.  A 
comely  and  witty  man,  he  was  successful  with  juries,  but 
detested  by  Hale.  Introduced  by  the  infamous  Chiffinch  to 
Charles  II.,  he  pleased  the  "  merry  monarch"  by  his  licentious 
conversation,  and  was  recommended  to  Danby  as  an  unscrupu- 
lous man,  who  might  be  useful  if  he  were  seated  on  the  bench. 
In  1670,  accordingly,  he  was  knighted,  and  made  a  justice  of 
the  common  pleas.  Loud  and  eloquent  in  circuit  against  the 
country  party,  Scroggs  fulfilled  the  hopes  which  had  been  formed 
of  him  ;  and  his  manoeuvres,  aided  by  Chiffinch,  effected  the  dis- 
missal of  Raynsford  from  the  chief -justiceship  of  the  king's  bench, 
to  which  he  was  raised  in  1678.  Finding  that  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  government  to  outbid  Shaftesbury  in  a  pretended  zeal  for 
protestantism,  he  joined  in  the  popular  clamour  against  the  Popish 
plot,  and  on  the  bench  played  into  the  hands  of  Oates  and  com- 
pany, thus  becoming  the  favourite  of  the  people.  After  a  time 
Scroggs  began  to  suspect  that  Charles  had  been  merely  feigning ; 
and  wheeling  round,  he  sneered  and  browbeat  the  anti-papist 
informers  with  such  vehemence  that  he  was  nearly  torn  in  pieces 
by  the  mob.  It  was  Scroggs  who  discharged  the  Middlesex 
grand  jury,  before  which,  at  the  instance  of  Shaftesbury,  the 
duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.,  was  accused  of  popish  recu- 
sancy. In  revenge  Shaftesbury  had  him  impeached,  November- 
December,  1680,  but  the  parliament  was  suddenly  dissolved. 
His  reputation  had  fallen  so  low,  however,  that  the  government 
feared  he  might  do  more  harm  than  good  if  he  presided  at  the 
trials  of  the  whigs,  whose  prosecution  they  contemplated.  A 
supersedeas  accordingly  was  issued,  and,  to  the  general  joy, 
Scroggs  ceased  to  be  chief-justice.  He  retired  with  a  small  pen- 
sion to  Weald  hall,  near  Brentwood,  Essex,  where,  having  been 
shunned  by  everybody,  and  with  a  constitution  broken  down  by 
dissolute  habits,  he  died  unregretted  in  October,  1683. — F.  E. 

SCUDERI,  George  de,  was  born  at  Havre-de-Grace  in 
1601.  Originally  brought  up  to  the  military  profession,  he 
abandoned  it  in  1030  for  literary  pursuits,  principally  cultivat- 
ing the  drama.  He  was  at  first  unsuccessful,  but  gradually 
acquired  popularity,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  win  the  favour 
of  Cardinal  Richelieu.  In  1650  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  French  Academy.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  14th  May,  1667. 
His  plays,  although  at  one  time  greatly  admired,  and  even  by 
many  considered  equal  to  those  of  Comeille,  are  devoid  of  special 
merit,  and  have  long  ago  been  deservedly  forgotten. — J.  J. 

SCUDERI,  Madelexe  de,  the  sister  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  1607.  Like  her  brother,  she  enjoyed  in  her  own  day  an 
extraordinary  renown.  It  was  as  a  romance-writer  that  she 
ehiefly  distinguished  herself.     Among  her  more  famous  works 


may  be  mentioned  "  Ibraham,  on  l'lllustre  Bassa,"  in  4  vols. ; 
"Artameue,  ou  le  Grand  Cyrus,"  in  10  vols.;  "Clulie,  Histoire 
Romaine,"  also  in  10  vols.;  and  "Almahide,  oul'Esclave  Reine," 
in  8  vols.  These  long-winded  and  indifferent  romances,  strange 
to  say,  were  received  with  well-nigh  universal  admiration.  The 
secret  of  such  success  was  that  they  reflected  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  reproduced  pretty  faithfully  all  the  empty  gallantry, 
puerility,  and  absurdity  which  then  characterized  the  fashionable 
society  of  France.  Mademoiselle  de  Scuderi  had  pensions  from 
Cardinal  Mazarin  and  Louis  XIV.,  and  likewise  from  Queen 
Christina  of  Sweden,  who  used  to  correspond  with  her.  She  died 
at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-four,  2nd  June,  1701. — J.  J. 

*  SEATON,  Johx  Colborne,  first  baron,  Field-marshal, 
G.C.B.,  was  born  in  1776,  and  is  the  son  of  the  late  Samuel 
Colborne,  Esq.,  of  Lyndhurst.  Educated  at  Winchester,  he 
entered  the  army  as  an  ensign  in  1794,  and  served  with  it 
in  North  Holland  in  1799,  in  Egypt  in  1801 ;  was  in  1806-7 
military  secretary  to  General  Fox,  commander  of  the  forces  in 
Sicily  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  afterwards  to  Sir  John  Moore 
in  Sicily,  Sweden,  Portugal,  and  Spain.  He  joined  Wellington's 
army  in  Spain  in  1809,  and  whether  in  command  of  a  brigade 
or  otherwise,  distinguished  himself  in  the  chief  battles  of  the 
Peninsular  war,  signally  at  Albuera;  at  Cindad  Eodrigo  he  was 
severely  wounded.  A  colonel  in  June,  1814,  he  was  appointed 
military  secretary  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  commanded  the 
52d  light  infantry  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  He  has  been  lieu- 
tenant-general of  Upper  Canada,  commander  of  the  forces  in 
Canada,  and  governor-general  of  British  North  America,  from 
which  post  he  retired  in  September,  1839,  when  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  as  Baron  Seaton.  From  April,  1843,  to  May,  1849, 
he  was  lord  high  commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  in  1855 
he  was  appointed  to  command  the  troops  in  Ireland.  A  general 
in  June,  1854,  he  was  created  in  1860  a  field-marshal,  after 
sixty-six  years  of  service. — F.  E. 

SEBASTIAN  DEL  PIOMBO.     See  Piombo. 

SEBASTIAN,  King  of  Portugal,  the  grandson  of  John  III., 
and  the  posthumous  son  of  the  Infante  Prince  John  by  Joanna, 
daughter  of  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  was  born  at  Lisbon,  July  24, 
1554,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death,  of  his  grand- 
father in  1557.  The  regency  devolved  on  Catherine,  widow  of 
John  III.,  but  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  brother, 
the  Cardinal  Henry,  by  whom  the  education  of  the  young  king 
was  intrusted  to  the  Jesuits.  On  assuming  the  government, 
however,  Sebastian  showed  himself  bent  on  recovering  the  ancient 
possessions  of  Portugal,  and  was  with  difficulty  dissuaded  from 
going  to  India  with  the  intention  of  restoring  order  and  strength- 
ening the  Portuguese  power  in  that  country.  He  declined  a  pro- 
posal from  his  uncle,  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  to  join  him  in  a  war 
against  the  Moors  in  1571 ;  but  in  1574  he  made  an  expedition 
into  Africa  with  a  small  body  of  troops,  which  effected  nothing 
important.  The  internal  discords  of  the  empire  of  Morocco 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  further  intervention.  The  sultan 
of  Fez  and  Morocco,  Muley  Abdallah,  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Muley  Mohammed,  whereas,  according  to  the  Moorish  law  of 
succession,  his  brothers  should  have  succeeded  in  the  order  of 
seniority.  One  of  the  late  sultan's  brothers  was  killed,  but  the 
second,  Abdul-Malik,  succeeded  in  driving  the  usurper  from  his 
capital.  Mohammed  solicited  the  aid  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  who, 
however,  refused,  and  endeavoured  to  dissuade  his  nephew  from 
taking  any  part  in  the  quarrel.  He  even  formed  an  alliance 
with  Abdul-Malik.  Sebastian,  however,  sailed  from  Lisbon  in 
June,  1579,  with  an  army  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  accompanied 
by  the  flower  of  the  young  Portuguese  nobility,  relying  on  the 
promises  of  Mohammed,  that  he  would  be  supported  by  the  great 
bulk  of  the  army  of  Morocco.  These  expectations,  however,  were 
disappointed,  and  Sebastian  was  urged  to  fortify  himself  in  some 
town  on  the  sea-coast ;  but  impatient  to  engage  the  enemy,  he 
pressed  forward,  and  the  opposing  forces  met  near  Alcazar-quivir 
on  the  4th  August.  Abdul-Malik  was  then  suffering  from  a 
mortal  disease,  of  which  he  died  during  the  battle.  Sebastian 
displayed  a  high  degree  of  courage  and  military  skill,  but  his 
army  was  entirely  routed,  and  he  himself,  compelled  to  flee  with 
only  three  attendants,  was  killed  by  some  stragglers  of  the  oppo- 
site party.  Mohammed  was  drowned  in  attempting  to  escape, 
so  that  all  the  three  kings  engaged  in  that  battle  perished.  By 
the  death  of  Sebastian,  without  issue,  the  crown  devolved  on  his 
great  uncle,  the  Cardinal  Henry,  on  whose  decease  the  crowns  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  were  united  in  Philip  II. — F.  M.  W. 
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*  SECHTER,  Sntoxr,  a  musician,  was  born  at  Friedberg  in 
Bohemia,  October  11,  1788.  He  received  his  first  musical 
instruction  in  1799  ;  he  went  to  Vienna  in  1804,  where  Kozeluch 
gave  him  some  pianoforte  lessons.  He  was  appointed  music- 
master  of  the  institution  for  the  blind  in  that  city  in  1811; 
subsequently  he  became  supernumerary  organist  in  the  imperial 
chapel ;  and  in  1824  he  was  promoted  to  the  chief  place  in  this 
establishment.  His  organ  playing  is  much  esteemed,  and  he  is 
greatly  respected  as  a  teacher  of  composition.  He  has  written 
very  voluminously  for  the  church  and  for  the  chamber,  but  has 
printed  only  a  small  portion  of  his  extensive  works. 

SECKENDORF,  Veit  Lubwig  vox,  an  eminent  German 
protestant  statesman,  jurist,  and  historian,  was  born  at  Herzogen- 
Saurch,  near  Eilangen,  on  the  20th  December,  1626.  His  father 
was  sprung  from  an  ancient  and  noble  Franconian  family,  and 
was  deeply  involved  in  the  troubles  of  the  Thirty  Years'  war,  in 
which  he  lost  first  his  liberty,  and  finally,  in  1642,  his  head.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  the  gymnasium  of  Coburg,  where 
the  talents  he  displayed  were  so  remarkable  as  to  attract  the 
attention  of  Duke  Ernest  of  Gotha,  who  took  him  into  his  service 
as  a  page,  and  caused  him  to  be  trained  in  all  knightly  exercises 
and  accomplishments.  In  1642  he  repaired  to  the  university 
of  Strasburg,  where  he  spent  three  busy  years  in  the  study  of 
philosophy,  theology,  and  law.  In  1646  he  visited  the  court  of 
the  Landgraf  George  II.  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  where  he  was  well 
received,  and  appointed  an  ensign  in  the  landgraf  s  bodyguard. 
But  he  soon  grew  weary  of  a  soldier's  life,  and  entered  into  the 
civil  service  of  his  early  patron,  Duke  Ernest  of  Gotha.  Here 
he  rose  rapidly.  In  1651  he  was  made  hofrath  and  kirchenrath, 
and  for  the  next  thirty  years  he  took  a  large  share  in  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  administration  of  the  duchies  of  Gotha,  Alten- 
burg,  Saxe-Zeitz,  and  Electoral  Saxony.  In  1681  he  resigned 
most  of  his  public  offices,  and  withdrew  to  his  estate  of  Meusel- 
witz,  near  Altenburg,  where  he  devoted  the  next  ten  years  of 
his  life  to  the  completion  of  several  literary  works,  which  in  the 
midst  of  innumerable  public  avocations  he  had  found  leisure  in 
earlier  years  to  commence.  In  1691  he  was  induced  to  leave 
his  much-loved  retirement  by  the  Elector  Frederick  HI.  of  Bran- 
denburg, in  order  to  assume  the  chancellorship  of  the  newly 
founded  university  of  Halle  ;  but  he  held  this  distinguished  post 
only  for  a  short  time,  for  in  the  following  year  he  was  cut  off  by 
repeated  attacks  of  the  stone.  His  character  was  highly  esteemed 
by  his  contemporaries,  who  spoke  of  him  as  "  omnium  nobilium 
christianissimus,  et  omnium  christianorum  nobilissimus."  He 
also  acquired  high  reputation  as  an  author  in  the  departments  of 
law  and  church  history.  In  the  former  his  "  Deutsche  Fiirsten- 
staat,"  published  in  1664,  long  retained  its  popularity  as  a 
manual  of  government ;  while  his  "  Christenstaat,"  published  in 
1684,  manifested  the  liveliest  and  most  enlightened  zeal  in  the 
service  of  christian  truth,  and  of  the  evangelical  church.  In 
the  department  of  church  history  his  earliest  work  was  his 
"  Compendium  historian  ecclesiastics?, "  which  appeared  in  1660, 
and  continued  to  be  reprinted  till  the  middle  of  last  century. 
His  "  Dissertatio  historica  et  apologetica  pro  doctrina  D.  Lutheri 
de  Missa,"  was  published  at  Jena  in  1686.  But  the  most 
important  and  valuable  of  all  his  writings  was  his  "Commen- 
tarius  historicus  et  apologeticus  de  Lutheranismo,  seu  de  Refor- 
matione  religionis,"  which  appeared  first  at  Leipsic  in  1688,  in 
4to,  and  then  in  a  more  complete  form  at  Frankfort  in  1692,  in 
folio.  It  has  always  been  regarded  indeed  as  an  indispensable 
help  to  a  thorough  knowledge  especially  of  the  Saxon  reformation, 
and  is  continually  referred  to  by  later  historians. — P.  L. 

SECKER,  Thomas,  an  eminent  prelate  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  born  of  dissenting 
parents  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  educated  as  a  dissenting 
preacher.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  various 
seminaries  in  the  counties  of  Derby  and  York,  and  at  length 
entered  a  theological  academy  kept  at  Tewkesbury  by  a  Mr. 
Jones,  who,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  distinguished  men  who 
received  their  education  under  him,  must  have  been  a  remark- 
able man.  Among  Seeker's  companions  in  study  were  Joseph 
Butler  and  Samuel  Chandler,  with  both  of  whom  Seeker  formed 
a  close  intimacy,  which  continued  throughout  their  lives.  It 
was  here  that  Seeker  laid  the  foundation  of  his  theological 
acquirements.  After  completing  his  education  among  the 
dissenters,  he  appears  to  have  preached  occasionally  to  their 
congregations  ;  but  scruples  as  to  their  principles  had  arisen  in 
his  mind,  probably  before  leaving  the  college  at  Tewkesbury,  and 


he  never  became  a  settled  minister  among  them.  In  1719  he 
went  to  Paris  to  prosecute  the  study  of  medicine,  to  which 
he  had  betaken  himself  in  the  uncertainty  of  his  ecclesiastical 
opinions.  While  here  he  received  an  introduction  from  his  friend 
Butler,  who  had  then  become  preacher  at  the  Rolls  chapel, 
to  Mr.  Talbot,  son  of  the  bishop  of  Durham,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  a  very  cordial  friendship  sprung  up  between  them 
Talbot  promised  him  his  father's  patronage  and  support,  should 
he  enter  the  Church  of  England  and  devote  himself  to  its  ministry. 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  turning-point  of  Seeker's  life. 
He  avowed  the  scruples  which  he  had  long  entertained,  and 
sought  admission  to  the  established  church.  He  entered  him- 
self a  gentleman  commoner  at  Exeter  college,  Oxford;  and  as 
some  difficulties  existed  about  his  taking  a  primary  degree  there, 
he  repaired  to  Leyden  for  three  months,  and  there  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  He  thereafter  became  a  bachelor 
of  arts  at  Oxford,  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Talbot,  and  in  two 
years  afterwards  appointed  to  the  rectory  of  Houghton-le-Spring. 
His  rise  was  thenceforth  very  rapid.  He  succeeded  m  1727  to 
a  stall  in  Durham  cathedral,  with  the  rectory  of  Ryton,  near 
Newcastle,  attached.  This  he  exchanged  in  a  few  years  for  the 
rectory  of  St.  James',  "Westminster,  having  in  this  interval 
been  appointed  a  queen's  chaplain.  In  1729  he  was  elevated  to 
the  see  of  Bristol,  and  in  1739  he  was  translated  to  that  of 
Oxford,  along  with  which  he  held  the  valuable  deanery  of  St. 
Paul's.  On  the  death  of  Archbishop  Hutton  in  1758  he  was 
unexpectedly  nominated  to  the  vacant  dignity.  He  discharged 
the  duties  of  this  high  office  with  great  urbanity,  moderation, 
and  firmness.  He  can  scarcely  be  called  a  learned  prelate,  and 
neither  his  temper  nor  the  times  in  which  he  lived  invited  him 
to  any  active  participation  in  the  affairs  of  government.  He 
had  the  sense  to  appreciate  and  adapt  himself  to  his  position. 
Shortly  after  his  accession  to  the  primacy  he  officiated  at  the 
coronation  of  George  III.,  and  his  placid  manners,  correct  and 
elegant,  if  somewhat  cold  theology,  and  moderate  constitutional 
principles,  seem  to  have  been  fitly  accommodated  to  the  atmos- 
phere surrounding  him.  He  is  chiefly  known  by  his  "Sermons," 
and  "  Lectures  on  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England." 
They  are  not  very  interesting  reading  now-a-days,  but  they  had  a 
high  reputation  and  were  widely  circulated  in  their  day.  Seeker 
died  ten  years  after  his  appointment  to  the  primacy,  in  1768, 
and  is  buried  in  a  humble  grave  in  Lambeth  churchyard. — T. 

SECUNDUS.     See  Everard. 

SEDAINE,  Michel  Jean,  a  clever  French  dramatist,  was 
born  at  Paris  on  4th  July,  1719,  his  father  being  an  architect 
in  that  city.  On  his  death  the  young  Sedaine  was  so  much 
reduced  in  circumstances,  that  he  was  glad  to  work  as  a  stone- 
mason under  Baron,  the  architect.  He,  however,  continued  his 
studies,  and  his  employer  soon  discovering  his  talents,  took  him 
into  partnership.  This  act  Sedaine  repaid  by  educating  David, 
Baron's  grandson,  destined  afterwards  to  become  the  founder 
of  a  new  school  of  paiuting  in  France.  In  1756  Sedaine  first 
appeared  as  a  dramatist  in  a  piece  founded  on  Le  Sage's  Devil 
on  Two  Sticks,  which  was  brought  out  at  the  Ope"ra  comique, 
and  had  a  successful  run.  After  writing  for  some  years  for  the 
Opera  comique,  he  wrote  the  "Philosophe  sans  le  Savoir"  for 
the  theatre  Fraocais,  and  achieved  a  reputation  as  a  writer  of 
high  comedy.  He  subsequently  wrote  ''Richard  Coeur  de  Lion" 
for  the  Grand  opera,  which  was  produced  with  the  music 
composed  by  Gre'try.  This  and  the  "De'serteur"  are  generally 
considered  as  his  best  works.  At  the  age  of  sixty- five  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy,  which  honour  he  enjoyed 
for  thirteen  years,  dying  on  the  17th  of  May,  1797. — W.  J.  P. 

*  SEDGWICK,  Adam,  one  of  the  most  eminent  geologists 
of  the  present  day,  occupies  the  situation  of  Woodwardian  pro- 
fessor of  geology  in  Cambridge.  He  was  born  in  1785  at  Dent 
in  Yorkshire.  He  prosecuted  his  studies  at  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  and  took  the  degree  of  B.A  in  1808.  He  became  a 
fellow  of  Trinity  in  1809,  and  on  the  death  of  Professor  Hail- 
stone, was  elected  to  his  present  office.  He  is  one  of  the  pre- 
bendaries of  Norwich  cathedral,  a  fellow  of  the  Royal,  Geological, 
and  Cambridge  Philosophical  Societies,  to  all  of  which  he  has 
contributed  papers.  He  has  paid  great  attention  to  the  lower 
series  of  rocks,  and  has  given  important  and  valuable  papers  on 
the  Cambrian,  and  on  the  lower  Palaeozoic  rocks.  He  has  made 
large  collections  of  rocks,  minerals,  and  fossils,  and  has  contri- 
buted liberally  specimens  to  the  Geological  museum.  He  has 
done  much  to  elevate  the  natural  sciences  in  Cambridge,  and 
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his  affable  manners  have  gained  him  many  friends.  He  is  vig- 
orous in  debate  and  zealous  in  the  defence  of  what  he  considers 
the  truth  in  geological  speculations.  His  powerful  eloquence 
renders  him  a  formidable  opponent  in  controversy,  and  he  has 
no  patience  with  crude  speculations,  such  as  those  once  advanced 
by  Mr.  Cockbura,  dean  of  York,  or  by  the  author  of  the  Vestiges 
of  Creation.  He  has  all  along  been  a  warm  supporter  of  the 
British  Association,  and  some  of  his  most  brilliant  speeches  have 
been  delivered  in  connection  with  its  meetings.  To  the  Annals 
of  Philosophy,  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  and  the  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Journal  he  has  contributed  many  papers. 
He  has  published  a  synopsis  of  the  classification  of  the  British 
Palaeozoic  rocks.  As  regards  the  older  rocks  he  differs  from  his 
friend  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  by  claiming  for  his  Cambrian 
series  certain  formations  which  Murchison  called  Silurian.  His 
discourse  on  the  studies  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  is  one  of 
high  merit.  In  it  he  gives  his  views  relative  to  the  nature  of 
scientific  studies,  and  the  bearing  of  geology  and  palaeontology 
on  natural  theology. — J.  H.  B. 

SEDLEY,  Sib  Charles,  the  courtier  and  poet,  was  born  in 
1639,  at  Aylesford  in  Kent,  the  seat  of  his  father  Sir  John 
Sedley.  He  was  educated  at  Wadham  college,  Oxford,  but  left 
the  university  without  taking  a  degree,  and  went  abroad,  nor  did 
he  return  to  England  until  the  Restoration.  At  the  court  of 
Charles  II.  Sedley  became  distinguished  as  a  wit  and  man  of 
fashion,  and  was  an  especial  favourite  with  the  king  himself. 
He  soon  became  known  as  one  of  the  most  dissolute  libertines  of 
that  most  licentious  society,  and  was  fined  £500  by  the  judges 
for  a  disgraceful  orgie  at  a  tavern  in  Covent  Garden.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  he  enjoyed  a  more  creditable  reputation  for 
his  critical  taste  and  poetic  skill,  which  in  his  own  day  stood 
very  high.  Lord  Rochester,  himself  a  successful  writer,  spoke 
of  his  poems  in  terms  of  warm  admiration,  as  did  Dryden,  one 
of  whose  pieces  is  inscribed  to  him.  Sedley  was  elected  member 
of  parliament  for  Eomney  in  Kent  in  1601,  and  continued  to 
represent  that  borough  until  after  the  Revolution.  His  daughter 
Catherine  having  been  seduced  by  the  duke  of  York,  afterwards 
James  II.,  he  became  an  implacable  enemy  to  the  court,  and 
strongly  advocated  the  cause  of  the  patriotic  or  protestant 
party.  His  brilliant  talents  gained  him  considerable  influence 
in  the  house  of  commons,  and  some  of  his  speeches  which  have 
been  preserved  show  how  vigorously  he  opposed  the  arbitrary 
measures  of  King  James,  especially  in  respect  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  standing  army  after  the  failure  of  Monmouth's 
rebellion.  He  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  conspiracy  which 
brought  about  the  Revolution,  after  which  he  appears  to  have 
taken  but  little  share  in  public  affairs.  He  died  on  the  20th 
August,  1701,  although  he  is  erroneously  stated  in  some  biogra- 
phies to  have  lived  upwards  of  twenty  years  longer.  His  literary 
remains,  which  have  been  more  than  once  republished,  consist  of 
comedies  which  had  some  popularity  in  their  day,  though  now 
forgotten,  amatory  songs,  translations  from  Martial  and  other 
classics,  prologues  and  epilogues,  and  a  few  speeches  delivered 
in  parliament.  The  best  of  these  pieces  are  the  songs,  some  of 
which  are  graceful  and  pleasing;  but  Sedley 's  writings  like  those 
of  most  of  his  contemporaries  are  often  grossly  licentious. — G. 

SEGUIER,  Pierre,  Chancellor  of  France,  Duke  of  Villemor 
and  peer  of  France,  was  bom  at  Paris  on  the  29th  May,  1588. 
He  successively  filled  the  offices  of  counsellor  to  the  parliament, 
master  of  requests,  keeper  of  the  seals,  and  in  1635  was  ele- 
vated by  Louis  XIII.  to  the  chancellorship.  In  1639  he  quieted 
the  troubles  which  had  broken  out  in  Normandy,  and  on  the  cele- 
brated day  of  the  barricades  hazarded  his  life  in  the  preservation 
of  order.  Twice  he  was  deprived  of  the  seals,  viz.,  in  1050  and 
1652,  but  they  were  finally  restored  to  him  in  1656,  and  he 
retained  them  till  the  day  of  his  death.  He  was  an  admirer  of 
Richelieu,  whose  policy  he  endeavoured  to  carry  out,  and  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  ardent  lover  of  literature.  The  Academy 
he  took  under  special  protection,  at  a  time  when  it  could  not  claim 
the  patronage  of  royalty.  He  died  at  St.  Germain-en-Lave,  on 
the  28th  of  January,  1 072,  aged  eighty-four  years.  Voltaire  has 
eulogized  his  character  by  stating,  that  he  was  always  faithful  in 
a  penod  when  to  be  otherwise  was  a  merit.  In  his  youth  Seamier 
was  a  member  of  the  Carthusian  order. — W.  J.  P. 

SEGUR,  Louis  Philippe,  Count  de,  a  distinguished  diplo- 
matist and  writer,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1753.  Inspired  with 
sympathy  for  the  cause  of  American  independence,  he  left 
France  in  May  1,  1782,  and  after  a  narrow  escape  from  capture 


by  English  crnizers,  entered  the  Delaware  in  September,  and 
joined  the  forces  under  Rochambeau,  with  whom  he  continued  till 
the  end  of  the  war.  He  returned  to  France  in  June,  1783,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  appointed  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  St.  Petersburg,  and  became  a  favourite  with  the  Empress 
Catherine  II.  The  result  of  his  mission  was  a  commercial  treaty, 
ratified  in  1787  between  France  and  Russia,  which  conferred 
upon  the  former  several  advantageous  privileges.  During  1790 
he  represented  France  at  the  court  of  Berlin.  Se'gur  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Academy  in  1803,  and  in  1818  was  called  to 
the  chamber  of  peers.  He  died  in  1830.  His  works  consist 
of  "Theatre  de  l'Ermitage,"  published  in  1798;  a  "History 
of  the  Principal  Events  in  the  Reign  of  Frederic  "William  II., 
king  of  Prussia,"  1800  ;  a  "  Historical  Decade,  or  a  Political 
Review  of  Europe  from  1786  to  1796-1801  ;"  "  Cartes  Moraux 
et  Politiques,"  1821  ;  a  "Universal  Ancient  and  Modern  His- 
tory," 1819  ;  "  Pense'es,  Maximes  et  Rejections,"  1822  ;  "  Gal- 
lerie  Morale  et  Politique,"  1823  ;  and  in  1826  he  published  his 
memoirs,  souvenirs,  and  anecdotes. — W.  J.  P. 

SEGUR,  Philippe  Henri,  Marquis  de,  Marshal  of  France, 
was  born  in  1724  ;  commenced  his  military  career  in  the  wars 
of  Bohemia,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Prague  ;  took  part 
at  the  battles  of  Rocoux  and  Laufeld  ;  in  the  latter  he  lost  an 
arm.  At  the  battle  of  Clostercamp,  after  receiving  a  bayonet 
thrust  in  the  neck  and  three  sabre  wounds,  he  was  made  pri- 
soner by  the  enemy.  'With  the  termination  of  the  war  he  regained 
bis  liberty,  and  on  his  return  to  France  was  made  inspector- 
general  of  infantry,  and  subsequently  in  1780  minister  of  war. 
Upon  the  accession  of  Cardinal  de  Brienne  to  power  Se'gur  retired 
from  public  affairs.  He,  however,  fell  under  the  suspicions  of  the 
convention  who  directed  his  incarceration  in  the  prison  of  La  Force. 
He  was  liberated  by  the  first  consul,  who  conferred  upon  him  a 
pension  of  four  thousand  francs.     He  died  in  1801. — W.  J.  P. 

SEJANUS,  Lucius  jElius,  was  born  of  an  Etruscan  family 
of  the  equestrian  order,  about  20  B.C.  He  early  rose  into  favour 
with  the  future  emperor,  Tiberius,  and  became  one  of  his  most 
useful  and  unscrupulous  instruments.  Soon  after  the  accession 
of  Tiberius,  he  was  invested  with  the  important  office  of  prefect 
of  the  praetorian  guards.  It  was  he  who  for  the  first  time  col- 
lected those  dangerous  soldiers  into  a  single  camp,  a  step  fraught 
with  the  most  fatal  consequences  to  the  peace  and  security  of 
Rome.  Sejanus  continued  to  grow  in  favour  with  his  master, 
from  whom  he  received  innumerable  marks  of  honour  and  dis- 
tinction. He  obtained  vast  wealth,  and  his  daughter  Octavia  was 
betrothed  to  Drusus,  the  son  of  Claudius,  afterwards  emperor. 
Unsatisfied  by  his  good  fortune,  Sejanus  now  seems  to  have 
aimed  at  supreme  power.  In  a.d.  23  he  caused  Drusus,  the 
son  of  Tiberius,  with  whom  he  was  at  enmity,  to  be  poisoned, 
removing  thereby  one  of  the  obstacles  in  his  path  to  empire. 
After  a  time  he  persuaded  Tiberius  to  retire  to  a  life  of  com- 
parative seclusion  at  Caprese,  and  to  banish  the  dangerous 
Agrippina  and  her  children,  the  representatives  of  Germanicus. 
A  period  of  dark  intrigue  and  dissimulation  followed,  during 
which  Sejanus  acted  as  the  prime  minister  of  the  emperor  dur- 
ing his  absence  from  Rome.  But  Tiberius  was  not  the  man  to 
be  lulled  into  false  security  by  his  treacherous  servant.  "While 
treating  Sejanus  with  a  semblance  of  the  most  perfect  confidence, 
he  secretly  took  every  precaution  against  his  designs,  and  at 
length,  a.d.  31,  he  sent  Sertorius  Macro  to  Rome,  commissioned 
to  assume  command  of  the  praetorian  guards,  and  to  read  a  letter 
from  Tiberius  in  the  senate  denouncing  Sejanus  for  high  treason. 
Macro  fulfilled  his  mission,  and  Sejanus  perished  at  once  with  all 
his  family  amid  the  execrations  of  the  people,  not  a  single  voice 
being  raised  to  avert  his  downfall. — G. 

SELDEX,  John,  an  illustrious  scholar,  lawyer,  and  states- 
man, was  bom  at  Salvington  in  Sussex,  16th  December,  1584. 
His  father,  John  Selden,  was  a  minstrel,  and  is  said  by  "Wood  to 
have  gained  by  his  musical  talent  the  affections  of  his  wife,  who 
was  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  knightly  family  of  Baker 
of  Rushington  in  Kent.  Young  Selden  was  educated  at  the  free 
school  of  Chichester,  and  such  was  his  proficiency  that  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  was  admitted  a  student  of  Hart  hall,  Oxford. 
After  remaining  there  about  four  years,  he  repaired  to  London, 
in  1602,  and  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  Clifford's  inn.  In 
1604,  he  removed  to  the  Inner  temple.  At  this  period  of  his 
life  he  became  intimate  with  several  students  who  afterwards 
held  the  highest  legal  offices,  and  also  with  his  celebrated  contem- 
poraries, Camden  and  Ben  Jonson.     He  applied  himself  with  such 


assiduity  to  his  legal  studies,  that  "  in  a  few  years,"  says  Wood, 
"  his  name  was  wonderfully  advanced  not  only  at  home  but  in 
foreign  countries,  and  he  was  usually  styled  the  great  dictator 
of  learning  of  the  English  nation."  He  speedily  obtained  a 
lucrative  practice  as  a  conveyancer  and  chamber  counsel,  but  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  much  employed  as  a  pleader.  His  earliest 
work,  the  "  Analecta  Anglo-Britannicon,"  was  finished  in  1607, 
but  was  not  published  till  1G15.  In  1610  appeared  his  "Eng- 
land's Epinomis"  and  "Jani  Anglorum  facies  altera."  In  the 
same  year  he  published  an  essay  on  "  The  Duel  or  Single  Com- 
bat." He  now  became  intimate  with  Drayton  and  Browne,  as 
well  as  with  Jonson,  and  in  1613,  furnished  the  English  notes  to 
the  first  eighteen  songs  of  Drayton's  Polyalbion.  In  the  following 
year  appeared  his  treatise  upon  "  Titles  of  Honour,"  which  is  still 
an  authority  upon  that  subject.  His  celebrated  work,  "  De  Diis 
Syris,"  was  published  in  1617;  and  his  "History  of  Tithes" 
in  the  following  year.  He  maintained  the  legal,  but  denied  the 
divine  right  of  tithes,  and,  in  consequence,  gave  great  offence  both 
to  the  clergy  and  court.  A  host  of  answers  and  animadversions 
speedily  appeared,  and  the  author  was  ultimately  summoned 
before  the  high  commission  court,  and  was  obliged  to  express  his 
regret  for  having  published  a  work  which  had  given  offence. 
Selden  now  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  resistance  of  the  patriotic 
party  to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  James  I.,  and  though  not  a 
member  of  the  house  was  consulted  by  the  commons  respect- 
ing the  protestation  which  they  entered  in  their  journals.  The 
enraged  and  baffled  monarch  ordered  him  to  be  committed  to  the 
Tower,  but  by  the  interest  of  the  lord  keeper,  Williams,  he  was 
set  at  liberty  after  being  four  weeks  in  the  custody  of  the  sheriff. 
In  1624  he  was  elected  ons  of  the  members  for  the  borough  of 
Lancaster,  and  the  same  year,  in  consequence  of  his  refusal  to 
accept  the  office  of  reader  of  Lyons  km,  he  was  fined  by  the 
benchers  of  the  Inner  temple,  and  disabled  from  being  called  to 
the  bench.  But  the  latter  part  of  the  order  was  rescinded  in 
1632,  when  he  became  a  bencher  of  that  society.  In  1625  Selden 
sat  as  one  of  the  members  for  Great  Bodmin  in  the  first  parlia- 
ment of  Charles  I. ;  and  in  the  second  parliament,  in  the  following 
year,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings  against  the 
duke  of  Buckingham.  In  1628  he  sat  again  for  Lancaster,  and 
by  his  great  learning  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  the  country  rendered  efficient  aid  to  the  patriotic 
party,  especially  in  the  preparation  of  the  celebrated  Petition  of 
right.  During  the  recess  he  quietly  pursued  his  literary  occu- 
pations, and  gave  to  the  world  his  "Marmora  Arundeliana" — a 
description  of  the  ancient  marbles,  which  the  earl  of  Arundel  had 
recently  brought  to  England — and  two  legal  treatises.  On  the 
reassembling  of  parliament  in  January,  1629,  Selden  took  a  more 
active  part  than  ever  in  resisting  the  arbitrary  and  illegal  pro- 
ceedings of  the  king,  and  on  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  he 
was,  in  consequence,  along  with  Sir  John  Eliot  and  other  popular 
leaders,  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  was  denied  even  the  use 
of  books  and  writing  materials.  After  an  imprisonment  of  eight 
months,  the  patriots  were  offered  their  liberty  on  condition  that 
they  should  give  security  for  their  good  behaviour.  But  this  they 
refused  to  do.  The  severity  of  their  confinement  was,  however, 
relaxed  in  1631.  Selden  was  liberated  on  bail  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Pembroke,  but  he  did  not  receive 
a  free  discharge  until  1634.  Parliament  subsequently  voted 
£5000  to  each  of  these  gentlemen,  as  compensation  for  the  losses 
they  had  sustained  by  this  illegal  imprisonment.  In  1635  Selden 
published  at  the  request  of  the  king  his  celebrated  treatise  entitled 
"  Mare  Clausum,"  which  he  had  written  a  good  many  years  before 
in  answer  to  Grotius'  Mare  Liberum.  During  the  next  four  years 
Selden  seems  to  have  been  occupied  with  literary  and  forensic 
employments.  His  treatise,  "De  Jure  Naturali  et  Gentium,  juxta 
disciplinam  Ebrseorum,"  was  published  in  1640.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  unanimously  chosen  to  represent  the  university  of 
Oxford  in  the  Long  parliament ;  but  he  was  less  violent  than 
formerly  in  his  opposition  to  the  crown,  probably  dissatisfied  with 
some  of  the  extreme  measures  of  the  opposite  party.  He  voted 
against  the  attainder  of  Strafford,  and  also  resisted  the  exclusion 
of  the  bishops  from  parliament.  He  was  always  in  favour  of  a 
moderate  course,  and  while  he  opposed  the  king's  "  commission 
of  array"  as  illegal,  he  resisted  with  equal  firmness  the  ordinance 
of  the  parliament  for  the  militia,  which  he  declared  to  be  "  with- 
out shadow  of  law  or  pretence  of  precedent."  In  1643  he  was 
nominated  one  of  the  lay  members  of  the  famous  assembly  of 
divines  at  Westminster,  and  seems  at  times  to  have  perplexed  his 
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ecclesiastical  antagonists  by  his  Hebrew  lore.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  appointed  by  the  house  of  commons  keeper  of  the  records 
in  the  Tower.  In  1644  he  declined  the  office  of  master  of  Trinity 
hall,  Cambridge.  In  1647  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  parlia- 
mentary visitors  of  Oxford  university.  Although  Selden  subscribed 
the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  he  was  not  prepared  to  go  all 
lengths  with  his  party,  and  when  the  civil  war  broke  out  he 
seems  to  have  withdrawn  almost  entirely  from  the  arena  of  poli- 
tical strife.  He  spent  the  closing  years  of  his  life  in  the  house 
of  the  dowager  duchess  of  Kent,  with  whom  he  lived  as  legal 
adviser,  and  to  whom  it  was  alleged  that  he  had  been  married. 
He  died  on  the  30th  November,  1654,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  buried  in  the  Temple  church,  where  a  monument 
has  been  erected  to  his  memory.  Selden  left  a  large  fortune. 
His  valuable  collection  of  books  was  deposited  by  his  executors 
in  the  Bodleian  library.  He  was  the  author  of  a  great  number 
of  treatises  besides  those  mentioned  above.  His  best  known  work 
is  his  "  Table  Talk,"  published  after  his  death  by  his  amanu- 
ensis, Richard  Milward.  Coleridge  says,  "  There  is  more  weighty 
bullion  sense  in  this  book  than  I  can  find  in  the  same  number 
of  pages  of  any  uninspired  writer."  Selden  was  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  by  his  contemporaries.  Clarendon,  Baxter, 
Whitelocke,  and  others,  all  bear  testimony  to  the  excellence  of 
his  character,  and  the  extent  of  his  learning.  Clarendon  says, 
"  Mr.  Selden  was  a  person  whom  no  character  can  flatter,  or 
transmit  in  any  expressions  equal  to  his  merit  and  virtue." — J.  T. 
SELIM  I.,  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  was  bom  in  1467.  Being 
governor. of  Trebizonde,  he  revolted  against  his  father,  and 
marched  to  Constantinople,  but  was  defeated.  Yet  with  the  help 
of  the  janissaries  he  dethroned  his  father,  Bajazet  II.,  April  25, 
1512,  and  was  proclaimed,  May  23.  He  then  marched  against 
his  elder  brother,  Ahmed,  whom  he  defeated  and  put  to  death. 
Another  brother  and  five  nephews  shared  the  same  fate.  Indeed, 
every  one  who  displeased  the  tyrant,  or  fell  under  his  suspicions, 
was  put  to  the  sword.  Having  invaded  the  dominions  of  the 
shah  of  Persia,  he  defeated  him  and  took  Tabriz  in  1514.  He 
also  annihilated  Kansu,  sultan  of  Egypt,  near  Aleppo ;  as  well  as 
his  successor,  Tuman  Bey,  in  Egypt  near  Cairo.  Thus  he  made 
himself  master  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  He  also  subjugated  Mecca. 
He  built  an  arsenal  in  Pera,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  maritime 
power,  and  controlled  with  a  high  hand  the  haughty  Mamelukes. 
After  making  preparations  for  the  subjugation  of  all  Persia,  he 
died,  22d  September,  1520,  on  the  way  between  Constantinople 
and  Adrianople.  Though  Selim  was  a  cruel  tyrant  and  bloody 
governor,  he  was  a  vigorous  sovereign,  who  made  great  additions 
to  the  Turkish  empire.  He  was  a  distinguished  general,  prudent 
and  cautious,  not  without  some  good  qualities.  He  also  befriended 
poets  and  learned  men. — S.  D. 

SELIM  II.,  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  son  of  Solyman  II.,  was 
born  in  1522,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  1566.  He  was  the 
first  sultan  who  ceased  to  go  forth  at  the  head  of  his  soldiers, 
and  left  the  management  of  the  army  to  his  grand  vizier,  as 
well  as  the  affairs  of  the  empire  generally.  In  1568  he  con- 
cluded an  eight  years'  truce  with  Hungary,  and  the  next  year 
entered  into  a  similar  engagement  with  Persia.  In  1568-70  a 
formidable  rebellion  was  suppressed  in  Yemen.  Tunis  and  la 
Goleta  were  taken  from  the  Spaniards.  In  1571  Cyprus  was 
wrested  from  the  Venetians,  after  a  vigorous  resistance.  But 
the  very  same  year  his  admiral,  Ali,  was  defeated  in  the  great 
naval  fight  of  Lepanto,  where  the  Turkish  navy  was  almost 
annihilated.  The  christian  powers  of  Europe  should  have  fol- 
lowed up  this  victory.  Had  they  done  so,  the  Venetians  would 
not  have  been  forced  to  make  peace  with  the  Turks  on  very 
disadvantageous  terms  in  1574.  The  power  of  the  empire  con- 
tinued to  grow  under  the  administration  of  his  viziers,  and  its 
prosperity  advanced;  while  the  sultan  himself  never  troubled 
himself  about  state  affairs,  but  was  almost  always  in  a  state  of 
intoxication.     He  died  December  12,  1574. — S.  D. 

SELIM  III.,  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  was  born  23d  December, 
1761,  and  was  the  son  of  Mustapha  III.  His  brother,  Abd-ul- 
Hamid,  succeeded  the  father  in  1774  ;  while  Selim  lived  in  the 
seraglio,  where  he  studied  the  Koran  along  with  the  history  of 
the  Turkish  empire.  At  an  early  age  he  appears  to  have  been 
inspired  with  the  desire  of  becoming  a  reformer  of  the  state. 
With  that  view  he  entered  into  negotiations  and  correspondence 
with  celebrated  statesmen,  such  as  the  French  ambassador  and 
others.  After  his  brother's  death  in  1789,  he  ascended  the 
throne,  at  a  time  when  the  Porte  was  engaged  in  an  unfortunate 
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war  with  Austria  and  Russia.  As  soon  as  peace  was  concluded 
with  the  latter  of  these,  the  rebellion  of  Passwan-Oglu  broke 

out,  which  was  not  settled  till  1803.  Selim  united  with  Russia 
and  England  against  the  French  republic,  after  Bonaparte  had 
taken  possession  of  Egypt.  When  peace  was  concluded  with 
France,  1802,  he  began  to  carry  out  his  reforms  in  the  admims- 
tration'of  the  state  and  the  organization  of  the  army.  These, 
however,  were  unpopular,  and  led  to  insurrections.  Selim's 
troubles 'thickened.  The  insurrection  in  Servia,  and  a  new  war 
with  Russia  and  Britain,  added  to  his  cares.  At  length  the 
janissaries  and  others  rose  up  against  him,  the  populace  were 
excited,  and  all  demanded  his  deposal.  In  Hay,  1807,  he  was 
dethroned  accordingly,  and  his  nephew  elevated  to  the  throne. 
Selim  was  banished  to  the  seraglio,  where  he  employed  himself 
usefully.  In  1808  Bairaktar,  pasha  of  Rutschuk,  marched 
with  an  army  to  Constantinople  with  the  view  of  restoring 
Selim  to  the  throne.  Selim  was  barbarously  murdered  by  Mus- 
tapha  IV.,  and  Bairaktar  caused  the  latter  to  be  dethroned. 
The  character  of  Selim  commands  respect.  He  was  a  humane 
and  educated  sovereign,  whose  intentions  and  measures,  there 
is  no  doubt,  were  good.  But  the  nation  was  too  far  sunk  to  be 
easily  reformed. — S.  D. 

SELKIRK,  Alexander,  the  original  of  Defoe's  celebrated 
character  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  was  born  in  the  year  1676  in 
the  village  of  Largo  in  Fife.  His  father  was  a  thriving  shoe- 
maker, an  elder  in  the  kirk,  and  a  strict  disciplinarian.  Young 
Selkirk,  who  was  the  seventh  son  of  this  worthy  man,  received 
a  good  education  at  the  parochial  school  of  Largo,  where  he 
was  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  navigation.  At  an 
early  age  he  showed  an  inclination  to  follow  a  seafaring  life;  and 
having  been  cited  in  August,  1695,  to  appear  before  the  session 
for  laughing  in  church,  he  ran  away  to  sea,  to  escape  the  disgrace 
with  which  he  was  threatened.  After  an  absence  of  six  years, 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  spent  with  the  buccaneers,  Selkirk 
revisited  his  native  village,  and  soon  fell  again  under  the  censure 
of  the  session,  on  account  of  a  quarrel  with  his  brothers.  A  few 
months  later  he  left  his  father's  house  a  second  time,  and  joined, 
in  the  character  of  sailing-master  on  board  the  Cinque  Ports,  in 
a  buccaneering  expedition  under  the  celebrated  Captain  Dampier. 
After  cruising  for  several  months  along  the  coast  of  Mexico  and 
South  America,  and  capturing  several  prizes  of  no  great  value, 
they  sailed  for  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez  to  take  in  provi- 
sions. Fierce  dissensions  had  long  raged  among  the  crew;  and 
Selkirk  was  so  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  captain,  a 
quarrelsome  and  ferocious  ruffian  named  Straddles,  that  he 
resolved  to  remain  on  that  island.  Scarcely  had  his  resolution 
been  carried  into  effect  and  his  comrades  left  him,  when  he 
bitterly  repented  of  the  step  he  had  taken.  It  was  now  too  late, 
however,  and  he  was  obliged  to  exert  himself  to  provide  for  his 
subsistence  and  safety  on  his  solitary  domain.  This  he  did  with 
considerable  ingenuity  and  success,  with  the  help  of  his  gun,  a 
hatchet,  knife,  and  a  few  other  useful  articles  which  were  put 
ashore  with  him.  He  remained  alone  on  the  island  till  June, 
1709,  a  period  of  four  years  and  four  months,  when  he  was  res- 
cued by  a  Captain  Rogers,  the  commander  of  another  buccaneer- 
ing expedition,  who  visited  the  island  to  take  in  water.  Selkirk 
joined  the  expedition,  which  was  eminently  successful,  and  reached 
England  in  1711  with  £800  for  his  share  of  the  booty  taken 
from  the  Spaniards.  He  revisited  his  native  village,  where  he 
formed  an  attachment  to  a  young  girl,  whom  he  married  and 
took  with  him  to  London.  He  went  to  sea  again  in  1717,  and 
ultimately  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  his  majesty's  ship 
Weymouth,  on  board  of  which  he  died  in  1723.  An  account  of 
his  singular  adventures  was  published  by  Sir  Richard  Steele  in 
the  Englishman  shortly  after  his  return  to  England,  and  was 
ultimately  embodied  in  the  immortal  Robinson  Crusoe.  It  is 
not  known  whether  Defoe  learned  Selkirk's  story  from  his  own 
mouth,  or  from  Steele's  narrative. — J.  T. 

SELW  ^  X,  George,  a  London  wit  and  social  celebrity  in  the 
reigns  of  George  II.  and  George  III.,  was  the  second  son  of 
Colonel  Selwyn  of  Matson,  near  Gloucester,  who  had  been  aid- 
de-camp  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  George  was  born  in  1719 
educated  at  Eton,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Oxford,  then  travelled 
abroad,  returned  to  Oxford,  and  was  expelled  for  an  audaciously 
profane  jest.  In  1751,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  and  father, 
he  inherited  the  family  estates,  and  entered  parliament,  where  he 
commanded  two  votes  besides  his  own.  He  was  a  considerable 
placeman,  holding  four  well-paid  sinecure  offices  at  once.    His 


acquirements  were  considerable,  his  disposition  kind,  even  his 
wit  rarely  ill-natured — 

"  "TVas  social  wit,  which,  never  kindling  strife, 
Blazed  in  the  small,  sweet  courtesies  of  life." 

He  died  on  the  25th  January,  1791. — {George  Sehcyn  and  his 
Contemporaries,  by  J.  H.  Jesse,  1843.) — R.  H. 

SELWYN,  William,  an  eminent  barrister,  was  bom  in  1774, 
and  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge. 
He  was  first  of  his  year  in  classics,  and  obtained  the  chancellor's 
medal  in  1797.  The  same  year  he  was  admitted  of  Lincoln's 
inn,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1807,  when  he  joined  the  western 
circuit.  One  year  previously  he  had  published  the  first  part  of 
his  useful  law-book  on  "Nisi  Prius."  Together  with  Mr.  Maule 
he  reported  the  cases  in  the  king's  bench  for  some  time.  He  was 
recorder  of  Portsmouth,  king's  counsel,  and  treasurer  of  Lincoln's 
inn.  He  directed  the  legal  studies  of  the  late  prince  consort.  He 
died  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  July  25, 1855.  The  able  and  energetic 
bishop  of  New  Zealand  is  the  second  son  of  Mr.  Selwyn. — R.  H. 

SEMLER,  John  Salmon,  a  celebrated  theologian  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  born  on  the  18th  December,  1725,  at 
Saalfeld.  In  early  years  he  was  brought  up  under  pietistic 
influences,  which  prevailed  at  that  time  in  the  court  of  the  last 
duke  of  Saalfeld.  In  1742  he  went  to  Halle,  where  his  pietistic 
tendencies  gave  way  under  the  influence  of  S.  J.  Baumgarten. 
In  1749  he  repaired  to  Koburg,  where  he  received  the  title  of 
professor,  and  undertook  the  editorial  superintendence  of  the 
Koburg  Zeitung,  a  gazette.  In  1751  he  became  a  theological 
professor  at  Halle,  where  he  taught  with  great  success  for  many 
years,  and  exercised  an  important  and  enduring  influence  on 
the  treatment  of  theological  subjects.  The  last  years  of  his  life 
(1788-D1)  were  embittered  by  unjust  attacks  on  his  character. 
He  died  March  14,  1791.  Sender  is  usually  considered  as  the 
father  of  modern  rationalism.  If  that  title  may  be  applied  to 
any  one  man,  he  probably  deserves  it  best.  His  method  of 
interpretation  is  the  historico-critical,  which  he  pursued  with 
firmness  and  freedom.  By  that  means  he  showed  the  change- 
ableness  and  temporary  character  of  many  dogmas.  But  he 
went  too  far  in  that  direction.  His  great  merit  lies  in  the 
spirit  he  initiated  within  the  domain  of  religion — a  spirit  of  free 
inquiry,  toleration,  and  courage.  Here  he  set  a  noble  example, 
which  excited  others  to  pursue  the  same  path.  His  writings  are 
very  numerous  (one  hundred  and  seventy-one)  ;  and  though 
many  of  them  had  a  considerable  reputation  in  their  da}',  they  are 
almost  forgotten.  He  spread  himself  over  too  many  subjects,  and 
wrote  too  hastily.  He  does  not  evince  any  philosophical  ability 
or  talent  for  criticism.  His  style,  too,  is  neither  good  nor  pleasing. 
His  books  often  consist  of  important  notices  and  remarks,  nothing 
more.  He  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  talent,  perseverance, 
and  industry,  but  not  of  genius,  though  he  had  an  originality  of 
his  own.  The  pietists  he  combated,  as  well  as  the  naturalism 
of  the  Wolfenbultel  fragments.  Among  other  treatises,  he  is  the 
author  of  "Apparatus  ad  liberalem  Veteris  Testamenti  intcr- 
pretationem,"  1773  ;  "  Abhandlung  von  der  Untersuchung  des 
Kanon's,"  4  vols,  1771-75  ;  "  De  Dremoniacis,"  1760  ;  "Ver- 
such  einer  Biblischen  Damionologie,"  1776;  "Selecta  capita 
Historic  Ecclesiastical,"  3  vols.,  1767-69  ;  "  Commentationes 
Historical  de  antique  Christianorum  statu,"  2  vols.,  1771-72  ; 
"Versuch  Christlicher  Jahrbiieher,  u.s.w.,"  2  vols.,  1783-86; 
"  Observations  Nova;  quibus  Historia  Christianorum  usque  ad 
Constantinum  Magnum  illustratur,"  1784,  &c.  He  also  edited 
Cramer's  translation  of  Simon's  critical  history  of  the  New 
Testament;  Wetstein's  Prolegomena  et  libelli  ad  crisin  N.  T.; 
Whitby  on  Original  Sin ;  Townson  on  the  Gospels  ;  Farmer  on 
Demoniacs,  &c. — (See  Sender's  Lebensbeschreibung,  an  autobio- 
graphy, 2  vols. ;  and  Tholuck's  Vermischte  Schriften,  Zweiter 
Theil,  where,  however,  Sender  is  judged  too  severely.) — S.  D. 

SEMPRONIUS.     See  Gracchus. 

SENECA,  Lucius  Ann.eus,  the  stoic  philosopher,  was  born 
at  Corduba  in  Spain  about  six  years  b.c.  He  was  the  son  of 
Marcus  Annrous  Seneca  the  rhetorician.  He  was  brought  to 
Rome  in  early  life  by  his  maternal  aunt,  whose  kindness  in  nurs- 
ing him  through  a  tedious  illness  he  gratefully  commemorates. 
He  was  through  life  a  valetudinarian — so  much  so,  that  to  get 
rid  of  his  troubles  he  frequently  resolved  to  commit  suicide,  and 
was  only  restrained  by  reflecting  what  a  grievous  affliction  his 
death  would  be  to  his  old  and  indulgent  father  (Epist.  78). 
In  spite  of  his  bad  health  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  the 
study  of  law,  literature,  and  philosophy.    In  the  reign  of  Caligula 
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(a.d.  37),  lie  had  risen  to  considerable  distinction  as  a  pleader; 
and  it  is  probable  that  about  this  time  he  composed  his  earliest 
work,  the  treatise  "De  Ira."  When  Claudius  came  to  the  throne 
(a.d.  41),  Seneca  was  accused  by  the  Empress  Messalina  of 
being  too  intimate  with  Julia,  the  niece  of  the  emperor.  The 
infamous  character  of  Messalina  makes  it  probable  that  there 
was  no  foundation  for  the  scandal.  Nevertheless  the  philosopher 
was  banished  to  the  island  of  Corsica,  where  he  remained  for 
eight  years.  Here  he  wrote  his  "Consolatio  ad  Helviam"  (his 
mother),  and  his  "  Consolatio  ad  Polybium  "  (a  favourite  freed- 
man  of  the  emperor).  In  this  treatise,  with  a  view  to  his 
recall,  he  flatters  Claudius  in  a  strain  of  fulsome  adulation  very 
much  at  variance  with  the  lofty  independence  and  high-strung 
stoicism  which  in  his  other  works  he  professes.  In  the  year  49, 
Seneca  was  allowed  to  return  to  Rome,  his  sentence  having  been 
remitted  through  the  interposition  of  Agrippina,  the  sister  of 
Julia,  and  now  the  wife  of  the  emperor.  Through  the  same 
influence  he  obtained  a  praetorship,  and  was  appointed  tutor, 
along  with  Burrus,  prarfect  of  the  praetorian  guard,  to  Nero, 
the  son  of  Agrippina  by  her  former  husband,  Cn.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus.  Agrippina  had  prevailed  on  Claudius  to  adopt 
Nero,  and  to  make  him  his  heir,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  own  son, 
Brittanicus ;  and  she  was  now  desirous  that  his  training  should 
be  intrusted  to  persons  wholly  devoted  to  her  interests.  Nero 
was  eleven  years  of  age  when  Seneca  undertook  his  education. 
What  effect  his  instructions  may  have  had  on  the  conduct  and 
disposition  of  the  young  prince,  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
exactly.  Suetonius  represents  him  as  more  disposed  to  minister 
to  his  own  vanity,  than  to  the  improvement  of  his  pupil  (in  Vit. 
Ner.,  c.  52).  Among  the  frescoes  discovered  at  Pompeii,  there 
is  one  which  represents  a  butterfly  endeavouring  to  curb  and 
direct  a  dragon.  This  is  said  to  have  been  designed  to  typify 
the  relation  in  which  Seneca  and  Nero  stood  as  master  and 
pupil — (see  Oxford  Essays,  1858 — Art.  "The  Ancient  Stoics," 
p.  108).  Doubtless  there  was  much  truth  in  the  emblem.  Yet 
it  is  not  probable  that  Seneca's  lessons  were  altogether  thrown 
away,  or  that  his  control  was  totally  ineffectual.  Tacitus  com- 
mends both  him  and  Burrus  for  their  judicious  management  of 
Nero  (Annal.  xiii.  2).  Although  they  could  not  fix  in  his  mind 
the  principles  of  virtue,  they  certainly  laid  some  arrest  on  the 
development  of  his  vicious  propensities,  and  retarded  the  outbreak 
of  those  hideous  excesses  into  which  he  plunged  before  the  close 
of  his  career.  Considering  the  nature  of  the  material  given  him 
to  mould,  we  may  wonder,  not  that  Seneca  should  have  failed 
in  forming  a  good  prince,  but  that  he  should  have  succeeded 
in  preventing  so  bad  a  one  from  being  execrable  from  the  very 
first.  Nero  became  emperor,  a.d.  54.  In  about  a  year  after- 
wards, Brittanicus  was  put  to  death  by  his  orders.  As  Seneca 
was  believed  to  have  been  enriched  by  his  downfall,  it  has  been 
inferred  that  he  had  some  share  in  his  destruction.  That  Seneca 
had  amassed  great  wealth  is  certain ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  it  was  obtained  through  the  murder  and  spoliation  of 
Brittanicus.  A  darker  stain  rests  on  his  memory  in  connection 
with  Nero's  next,  great  crime — the  murder  of  his  mother,  Agrip- 
pina (a.d.  GO).  Agrippina  was  steeped  in  crimes,  and  her 
ambition  was  such  that  she  was  continually  plotting  how  she 
might  wrest  the  sceptre  from  her  son  ;  but  her  wickedness  does 
not  extenuate  the  guilt  of  the  parricide  and  his  abettor.  Seneca 
not  only  assented  to  the  murder,  hut  was,  moreover,  the  author 
of  the  letter  addressed  by  Nero  to  the  senate,  in  which  he 
accuses  his  mother  of  a  conspiracy  against  him,  and  alleges  that 
she  had  committed  suicide  on  its  failure.  Whatever  truth  there 
may  have  been  in  regard  to  the  conspiracy,  there  was  none  in 
regard  to  the  suicide.  In  the  year  63,  Nero  got  rid  of  Burrus 
by  means  of  poison.  Burrus  was  a  man  of  greater  force  of 
character  than  Seneca,  and  was  therefore  more  obnoxious  to  the 
emperor,  on  account  of  the  stronger  opposition  he  offered  to  his 
evil  designs  and  depraved  practices.  From  this  time  the  power 
of  Seneca  ceased;  and  Nero,  under  the  influence  of  two  infamous 
parasites,  Tigellinus  and  Rufus,  now  gave  himself  up  to  every 
species  of  cruelty  and  excess.  They  excited  his  jealousy  and 
tempted  his  cupidity  by  enumerating  the  possessions  of  Seneca, 
whose  life  was  itself  a  standing  reproach  to  the  emperor.  It 
was,  therefore,  resolved  that  he  should  die.  He  was  falsely 
charged  with  being  privy  to  the  conspiracy  of  Piso ;  and  the 
emperor's  commands  were  conveyed  to  him,  signifying  that  he 
must  prepare  for  death.  He  heard  his  doom  unmoved,  and  his 
bearing  showed  that  he  could  practise,  as  well  as  preach,  the 


principles  of  an  exalted  stoicism.  His  veins  were  opened,  and 
he  expired  in  a  warm  bath,  endeavouring,  as  his  life  ebbed  away, 
to  assuage  by  his  exhortations  the  sorrow  of  his  surrounding 
friends,  and  to  confirm  their  virtue  by  his  example.  He  died, 
a.d.  65. — (Tacit.,  Annal.  xv.  62.)  In  regard  to  the  character 
of  Seneca,  opinions  have  been  divided.  By  some  he  has  been 
represented  as  vain  and  avaricious,  as  a  time-server,  and  a 
hypocrite.  It  is  truer,  as  well  as  more  charitable,  to  suppose 
that  his  faults  were  incident  to  his  situation,  rather  than  indi- 
genous to  himself ;  that  in  circumstances  the  most  inimical  to 
virtue,  he  preserved  his  virtue,  if  not  spotless,  still  tolerably 
entire;  and  that,  true  to  the  principles  of  his  philosophy,  he 
succeeded  in  making  the  best  of  a  very  bad  position.  Stoicism, 
as  expounded  by  Seneca,  and  as  practised  by  him  and  other 
noble  Romans,  was  the  one  redeeming  feature  of  this — the  worst 
of  times.  It  inculcated  a  reliance  on  the  wisdom,  and  an 
acquiescence  in  the  decrees,  of  Providence ;  and  at  a  time  when 
the  lives,  the  liberties,  and  the  possessions  of  men  were  in  the 
highest  degree  unstable  and  precarious — when  the  whole  Roman 
empire  was  broken-hearted  and  in  despair — it  taught  the  useful 
lesson,  that  to  overcome  the  fear  of  death  was  to  stand  superior 
to  every  earthly  calamity;  and  that  to  be  conscious  of  an  inner 
and  spiritual  freedom,  as  the  true  life  of  the  soul,  and  as  that 
which  the  power  of  the  imperial  tyrant  and  his  minions  could 
never  reach,  was  to  enjoy  a  peace  which  the  world  could  neither 
give  nor  take  away.  Such  is  the  purport  of  the  philosophy 
which  Seneca  enforces,  often  with  eloquence  and  solemnity, 
although  his  style  is  generally  deficient  in  natural  grace,  and 
somewhat  too  antithetical.  The  work  in  modern  times  which 
most  closely  resembles  the  writings  of  Seneca,  both  in  thought 
and  in  expression,  is  Young's  Night  Thoughts.  A  useful  and 
cheap  edition  of  the  works  of  Seneca  was  edited  by  Frederic 
Haase,  and  published  by  Tubner,  Leipsic,  1853.  The  tragedies 
sometimes  ascribed  to  him,  are  now  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  his.    His  epistles  to  St.  Paul  are  spurious. — J.  F.  F. 

SENECA,  M.  Ann^eus,  who  has  sometimes  been  confounded 
with  his  son,  the  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Corduba  in  Spain 
about  61  B.C.  He  had  a  wonderful  memory,  and  was  the  author 
of  two  collections  of  commonplaces,  still  extant.  The  title  of 
one  of  these  is  ,l  Controversiarum  Libri  decern ;"  of  the  other, 
"  Suasoriarum  Liber."  Only  five  books  of  the  former  now  remain. 
He  died  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius. — D.  W.  R. 

SENEFELDER,  Alois,  the  inventor  of  lithography,  was 
born  at  Munich  iu  1771,  and  died  there  on  the  26th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1834.  The  son  of  an  actor,  he  wished  to  adopt  his 
father's  calling,  who,  however,  sent  him  to  the  university  of 
Ingolstadt,  in  order  to  study  law.  But  the  father  died  when 
young  Senefeldcr  was  about  eighteen,  and  his  legal  studies  had 
to  be  abandoned.  Thus  thrown  on  his  own  resources,  he  turned 
to  the  stage,  but  met  with  no  success ;  and  wrote  a  comedy  or 
two  which  brought  him  a  few  florins.  The  cost  of  printing 
proved  a  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  publishing  his  literary 
compositions;  and  being  of  an  inventive  turn,  he  set  about  devis- 
ing a  means  of  bringing  his  writings  before  the  public  without 
the  assistance  of  the  printer.  He  tried  various  methods,  and 
among  others  a  kind  of  etching.  But  he  was  miserably  poor; 
the  copper  plates  were  costly;  and  though  he  used  to  grind 
and  polish  them  afresh  after  each  attempt  at  engraving,  the 
process  was  tedious  and  troublesome.  Till  therefore  he  could 
acquire  facility  in  writing  backwards,  he  resolved  to  practise 
on  a  piece  of  the  fine  white  stone  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Munich.  He  even  tried  etching  on  the  stone,  but  could 
not  get  clear  impressions  from  it.  How  he  came  to  make 
the  first  step  in  the  invention  of  lithography  he  has  himself 
related.  His  mother  (he  was  unmarried)  asked  him  one  day 
to  make  out  the  washing  bill.  He  had  no  paper,  so  he  took 
a  piece  of  the  smoothed  stone,  and  wrote  the  bill  on  it  with  the 
ink  he  had  prepared  for  his  experiments — a  modification  of  the 
wax-ground  he  used  in  etching.  The  stone  was  laid  aside,  and 
when  he  saw  it  again  some  time  after,  the  ink  was  so  firmly  set 
that  it  occurred  to  him  it  might  be  possible  with  an  acid  to  eat 
away  the  stone  where  not  protected  by  the  ink  (which  being  like 
the  etching  ground,  he  knew  would  resist  the  action  of  the  acid) 
and  leave  the  writing  in  relief.  So  satisfied  with  the  results  of 
his  trials  was  Senefelder,  that,  not  being  able  to  raise  money 
enough  in  any  other  way,  he  actually  offered  himself  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  an  artillery  conscript,  but  was  found  ineligible.  He, 
however,  induced  a  musician  to  enter  into  partnership  with  him, 


the  object  being  to  print  musical  scores  by  the  new  process. 
They  met  with  a  certain  amount  of  success,  and  the  elector 
promised  if  the  method  should  be  found  really  practicable,  to 
grant  them  a  patent  for  its  sole  use  within  his  dominions. 
Senefelder  was,  however,  unable  to  overcome  the  various  mechani- 
cal difficulties.  But  about  1798,  he  invented  the  process  now 
known  as  lithography  which  depends  not,  like  his  first  method, 
upon  leaving  the  portion  to  be  printed  from  in  relief  whilst  the 
rest  of  the  stone  is  eaten  away,  but  upon  the  capacity  of  the 
stone  for  receiving  a  drawing  made  with  a  greasy  substance,  and 
the  affinity  of  the  drawing  so  made  for  absorbing  a  printing  ink 
of  a  like  composition  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  grease  in 
the  several  parts  of  the  drawing.  The  capability  of  this  pro- 
cess was  soon  made  apparent.  Senefelder  received  advice  and 
assistance  from  the  artists  of  Munich,  who  fully  appreciated  ks 
usefulness.  The  exclusive  privilege  of  employing  the  process  in 
Bavaria  was,  in  1799,  granted  to  the  inventor,  who  established 
a  lithographic  establishment  in  Munich  which  met  with  much 
success;  and  he  entered  into  partnership  arrangements  for  work- 
ing the  process  in  other  countries.  These  however,  though 
lithographic  presses  were  very  generally  established,  brought 
Senefelder  little  profit. — J.  T-e. 

SEPPIXGS,  Sir  Robert,  a  naval  architect,  was  bom  in 
1768.  He  was  trained  as  a  shipwright  under  the  eye  of  Sir 
John  Henslow ;  and  during  a  period  of  fifty  years  he  succes- 
sively filled  the  posts  of  master  shipwright-assistant  at  Ply- 
mouth, master  shipwright  at  Chatham  dockyards,  and  surveyor 
of  the  navy.  The  Copley  Medal  was  presented  to  Mr.  Seppings 
in  1814  by  the  Royal  Society,  the  gold  medal  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  in  1804,  £1000  by  the  admiralty,  and  the  honour  of 
knighthood  bv  the  crown.  He  died  at  Taunton,  Somersetshire, 
on  the  25th  of  April,  1840.— R.  H. 

SERAPIOX,  a  Syrian  physician,  of  whose  life  nothing  is 
known.  Two  works  are  in  existence  bearing  his  name.  One  in 
MS.,  called  "  Aphorismi  magni  momenti  de  Medicina  Practica," 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Bodleian  library.  The  other  entitled 
"  Kunnash,"  has  been  translated  into  Latin,  and  published 
several  times  under  various  titles. — F.  C.  W. 

SERAPION,  an  Arabian  physician,  commonly  called  Sera- 
piox  Juxior.  His  work  "De  Simplicibus  Medicamentis"  was 
published  in  Latin  at  Milan  in  1473,  and  again  at  Venice  in  1552. 

SERGIUS  I.,  Pope,  was  elevated  to  the  papal  see,  687.  The 
introduction  into  the  mass  of  the  Agnus  Dei  is  usually  ascribed 
to  Sergius.     He  died  in  701. 

SERLIO,  Sebastiano,  a  celebrated  Italian  architect,  was 
bom  at  Bologna  iu  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
He  was  already  famous  when  he  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
Francis  I.,  who  invited  him  to  France,  where  he  seems  to  have 
been  chiefly  engaged  upon  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau,  and  at 
St.  Germain-en-Laye.  The  death  of  Francis  (1547)  deprived 
him  of  his  office,  and  he  retired  to  Lyons,  where  he  was  obliged 
to  sell  his  architectural  drawings  to  maintain  his  family.  He 
afterwards  returned  to  Fontainebleau,  and  there  died  in  1552. 
In  France  Serlio  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  to  the  completion 
of  his  architectural  writings,  which  long  enjoyed  a  great  repu- 
tation.— J.  T-e. 

SERRES,  Dominic,  R. A.,  marine-painter,  was  born  at  Auch, 
department  of  Gers,  France,  in  1722.  His  pictures  were  exclu- 
sively of  ships  and  sea-fights ;  but  as  works  of  art  they  are  not 
of  much  value.  Six  paintings  by  him  are  in  the  Naval  gallery 
at  Greenwich  hospital. 

SERTORIUS,  Quintus,  the  Roman  general,  was  bom  of 
respectable  parentage  at  Nursia,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines. 
At  an  early  age  he  served  with  distinction  in  Gaul,  and  fought 
under  Marius  at  Aix,  in  the  great  battle  with  the  Teutones, 
101  e.c.  After  some  campaigns  in  Spain,  he  held  the  office 
of  quxstor  in  Gaul,  and  showed  remarkable  military  talents  in 
the  Marsic  war,  91.  On  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  88, 
he  joined  the  party  of  Marius.  In  83  he  was  prator,  but  not 
being  able  to  maintain  himself  in  Italy  after  Sulla's  return,  he 
retired  with  a  small  army  into  Spain.  Driven  from  this  retreat 
by  Sulla's  lieutenants,  he  crossed  over  to  Morocco,  whence  after 
various  adventures  he  sailed  for  Lusitania  with  two  thousand  six 
hundred  men  in  81.  Gradually  he  extended  his  authority  from 
Portugal  over  the  greater  part  of  Spain;  and  to  give  greater 
dignity  and  stability  to  his  government  he  established  a  senate 
of  three  hundred  Romans,  while  he  gratified  the  natives  by  form- 
ing a  school  at  Huesca  in  Arragon  where  their  children  were 


trained  and  educated  after  the  Roman  fashion.  In  77  Pompey 
was  sent  by  the  senate  to  the  aid  of  Metellus,  and  the  two 
generals  gained  several  victories  over  the  lieutenants  of  Ser- 
torius.  When,  however,  he  commanded  in  person,  they  were 
unable  to  gain  any  advantage,  and  Poinpey,  after  a  severe  com- 
bat on  the  banks  of  the  Sucro,  was  only  saved  from  defeat  by 
the  timely  arrival  of  his  colleague.  Sertorius  now  formed  an 
alliance  with  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  but  though  still  vic- 
torious in  the  field,  his  life  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Many  of  the 
Spaniards  were  alienated  from  him  by  the  oppressions  practised 
in  his  name,  though  against  his  orders,  by  his  Roman  subordi- 
nates ;  and  Sertorius,  apprehending  a  conspiracy,  put  to  death 
the  youths  intrusted  to  his  care  who  were  being  educated  at 
Huesca,  an  act  which  forms  the  chief  blot  on  his  memory. 
Many  of  the  Roman  nobles  who  had  joined  him  were  jealous  of 
his  power,  and  a  very  large  reward  had  been  offered  by  Metellus 
for  his  head.  Ten  of  his  officers,  all  of  them  Romans,  conspired 
against  him,  and  Sertorius  was  murdered  at  a  banquet  in  72,  after 
nine  years'  successful  resistance  of  the  power  of  Rome. — G. 

SERVANDONI,  Giovanni  Niccola,  a  celebrated  Italian 
painter  and  architect,  was  born  at  Florence  on  May  2,  1695. 
Servandoni  early  acquired  distinction  as  a  decorative  artist;  and 
he  was  largely  employed  in  getting  up  those  scenic  spectacles  at 
that  time  so  much  in  fashion  on  festive  occasions.  He  was  sent 
for  to  England  to  direct  the  public  celebration  of  the  peace  of 
1746.  As  an  architect  his  great  work  is  the  fa9ade  of  St. 
Sulpice,  a  florid  yet  heavy  design,  of  two  orders,  Doric  and  Ionic, 
with  two  massive  towers.     He  died  at  Paris  in  1766. — J.  T— e. 

SERVETUS  or  SERVEDE,  Michael,  was  bom  in  1509  at 
Villa  Nuova  in  Arragon.  His  father  sent  him  to  study  law  at 
Toulouse;  but  the  youth  gave  his  mind  wholly  to  literature  and 
theology.  On  his  return  to  Spain  he  obtained  the  patronage  of 
Quintana,  the  imperial  confessor,  and  then  accompanied  him 
back  into  Italy  and  Germany.  In  1531  appeared  at  Hagenau 
his  earliest  production,  "  De  Trinitatis  Erroribns,"  lib.  vii.  The 
book,  which  seems  to  have  caricatured  the  doctrine,  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  emperor's  mandate ;  and  the  author  next  year 
published  some  dialogues  in  apology,  but  without  any  retracta- 
tion. In  1533  Servetus  went  to  France,  and  studied  medicine 
at  Paris,  writing  a  book,  "Ratio  Syruporum,"  and  quarreling 
with  the  physicians  of  the  capital.  In  self-defence  he  wrote 
an  "  Apologia,"  which  was  suppressed  by  order  of  parliament. 
Then  he  left  that  city,  and  remained  two  years  as  a  corrector 
of  the  press  at  Lyons,  and  edited  Ptolemy's  Geography.  At 
Lyons  he  devoted  himself  also  to  the  study  of  medicine,  and 
coming  back  to  Paris  in  1537,  he  took  the  degree  both  of  A.M. 
and  M.D.  The  Sorbonne  began  to  stir  against  him,  especially 
as  he  taught  astrology  as  well  as  mathematics,  and  he  prudently 
withdrew  to  Vienne,  where  he  published  an  edition  of  the  Latin 
Bible  with  notes,  and  where  for  several  years  he  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  medicine.  His  next  book,  "  Christianismi  Restitutio," 
which  was  the  fruit  of  some  years'  study,  appeared  anonymously 
at  Vienne  in  1 553.  It  made  a  great  sensation,  and  suspicion  soon 
falling  on  Servetus  through  one  of  his  correspondents,  De  Trie,  he 
was  imprisoned  by  the  inquisition.  During  the  process  against 
him  he  contrived  to  escape,  and  fled  to  Geneva,  hoping  to  find  an 
opportunity  of  getting  to  Naples.  After  his  flight  he  was  con- 
demned in  June,  1553,  as  an  outlaw,  and  his  person  being  safe 
from  the  flames  to  which  he  was  doomed,  he  was  burned  in  effigy. 
He  was  discovered  in  Geneva,  on  the  eve  for  his  departure  to  Zurich, 
and  at  Calvin's  suggestion  he  was  apprehended  on  the  13th  of 
August,  1553.  His  formal  accuser  was  a  Frenchman,  Nicholas  de 
la  Fontaine,  Calvin's  secretary;  but  Calvin  framed  the  thirty-eight 
articles  of  charge,  and  attended  himself  the  second  hearing  of  the 
case.  When  the  council  of  Geneva  sent  information  to  Vienne 
that  they  had  Servetus  m  custody,  that  council  demanded  him 
back  to  face  his  original  accusers.  But  the  prisoner  knowing  the 
fate  awaiting  him,  begged  hard  to  be  kept  and  tried  at  Geneva; 
and  the  protestant  syndics  of  Geneva,  standing  upon  their  pre- 
rogative, retained  him.  The  prosecution  was  conducted  by  the 
attorney-general  on  a  general  charge  of  treason,  to  which  Servetus 
replied  at  length,  striving  to  show  that  he  could  not  be  branded 
as  a  disturber  of  society.  Calvin  and  he,  after  a  lengthy  cor- 
respondence, were  at  length  confronted,  and  the  epithets  each 
applied  to  the  other  were  not  very  nice.  As  Calvin  had  broken 
with  the  libertine  party  in  the  council,  Servetus  hoped  to  gain 
by  the  quarrel,  and  insolently  craved  that  an  indictment  should 
be  served  on  the  reformer.     The  Swiss  churches  were  consulted 
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on  the  issue,  and  they  were  unanimous  in  condemning  Servetus, 
though  they  disagreed  as  to  the  amount  of  punishment  to  be 
inflicted  on  him.  The  influence  of  Calvin  was  on  the  wane 
toward  the  end  of  the  investigation ;  but  on  the  26th  of  October 
the  unhappy  Servetus  was  condemned  to  be  burned  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Calvin,  though  he  had  no  qualms  as  to  inflicting 
capital  punishment  for  such  heresy,  and  hoped  that  such  would 
be  the  sentence  passed  on  the  poor  Spaniard,  requested  a  more 
lenient  form  of  it,  but  his  request  was  not  complied  with.  Farel 
attended  Servetus,  but  seems  to  have  made  no  impression  on  him. 
The  sad  sentence  as  pronounced  was  carried  into  effect  the  27th 
of  October,  at  a  place  called  Champel,  two  miles  from  the  city. 
The  sufferer  as  the  flames  devoured  him  cried  out  repeatedly, 
"Jesus,  thou  Son  of  the  eternal  God,  have  mercy  on  me." — J.  E. 

SERVIUS  TULLIUS,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome,  belongs  to  the 
mythical  period  of  Eoman  history,  in  any  work  on  which  the 
legend  of  his  life  may  be  found. 

SESOSTEIS,  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  king  of 
Egypt,  whom  Manetho  and  the  monuments  term  Ramses  or 
Ramessks.  Diodorus  calls  him  Sesoosis.  Sesostris  is  the 
Ramses,  who  is  the  third  king  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  the 
son  of  Seti,  and  father  of  Menepthah.  He  is  often  termed 
Ramses  II.,  or  the  Great,  by  way  of  distinction  from  Ramses  the 
first  king  of  his  dynasty. — S.  D. 

SESTIXI,  Domexico,  Numismatist,  born  in  Florence  of 
worthy  parents,  August  10, 1750;  diedinthe  same  city,  January  8, 
1832.  He  travelled  in  Sicily,  Hungary,  Vienna,  Constantinople, 
Naples,  Wallachia;  his  attention  being  specially  directed  to  the 
collection  and  classification  of  coins,  which  he  brought  forward 
as  illustrations  and  certifiers  of  history.  After  his  many  wander- 
ings he  obtained  an  honorary  professorship  in  the  Pisan  univer- 
sity.—C.  G.  R. 

SETTLE,  Elkaxah,  an  English  poet,  was  born  at  Dun- 
Btable  in  16-48.  His  first  appearance  in  literature  was  as  a  whig 
pamphleteer.  He  wrote  fifteen  plays,  was  satirized  by  Dryden, 
and  died  in  the  Charterhouse,  February  12,  1723-24. 

SEVERUS,  Lucius  Septimius,  Roman  emperor,  193-211, 
was  born  in  146.  He  filled  the  office  of  praetor  at  the  age  of 
thirty-two ;  and  was  afterwards  appointed  commander-in-chief 
in  Illyricum  and  Pannonia.  Here,  after  the  murder  of  Pertinax, 
he  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers  at  Carnutum  in  193. 
After  taking  measures  for  the  tranquillity  of  Italy,  he  left  the  city 
for  the  East  within  thirty  days  after  he  had  entered  it.  His 
presence  was  indeed  urgently  required  in  Asia  to  oppose  his  rival 
Pescennius  Niger,  who  had  assumed  the  imperial  title  in  Syria. 
After  a  sanguinary  campaign,  Niger  was  defeated  and  taken  by 
Severus  at  Issus,  near  the  scene  of  Alexander  the  Great's  victory 
over  Darius.  He  was  at  once  put  to  death,  along  with  his  family, 
in  194.  On  his  return  from  the  East,  Severus  had  to  encounter 
a  new  adversary,  Clodius  Albinus,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of 
emperor  in  Gaul.  He  defeated  him  in  battle  near  Lyons  in 
February,  197.  Severus  soon  hurried  back  to  the  East,  where 
the  incursions  of  the  barbarians  were  menacing  danger  to  the 
Romans,  and  crossed  the  Euphrates  in  198,  accompanied  by  his 
sons,  Caracalla  and  Geta.  His  expedition  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful ;  he  took  the  cities  of  Babylon,  Seleucia,  and  Ctesiphon, 
and  reduced  the  Parthians  to  terms  of  submission.  He  also 
attempted  the  conquest  of  Arabia,  but  in  this  he  failed  like  all 
previous  conquerors.  In  208  he  undertook  a  campaign  in  Bri- 
tain, in  which  the  Roman  government  was  then  sorely  harassed 
by  incursions  of  the  Picts,  to  repel  whose  inroads  he  built  the 
famous  rampart  still  known  as  the  wall  of  Severus.  His  pre- 
sence checked  the  barbarians  for  a  time,  yet  he  is  said  to  have 
lost  more  than  fifty  thousand  men.  Worn  out  by  incessant 
fatigue,  Severus  died  at  York  in  211. — G. 

SEVERUS.     See  Alexander. 

SEVIGNE,  Marie  de  Babutir  Ciiantal,  Marquise  de, 
the  most  celebrated  of  letter  writers,  was  the  only  child  of  Baron 
Chantal,  at  whose  castle  of  Bourbilly  in  Burgundy  she  was  born, 
on  the  5th  of  February,  1627.  Losing  her  mother  when  only  six 
days  old,  and  her  father,  who  was  killed  at  La  Rochelle,  before  she 
was  six  months  old,  the  direction  of  her  education  devolved  upon  her 
mother's  brother,  the  Abbe  de  Coulange,  whom  she  ever  regarded 
with  respect  and  affection,  applying  to  him  the  epithet  Bien-bon. 
Chapelain  and  Menage  became  her  instructors,  and  her  progress 
did  honour  to  their  teaching.  Beautiful  in  person,  accomplished 
in  mind,  witty,  lively,  and  clever  to  an  unusual  degree,  her  suc- 
cess in  society  was  complete.     Yet  she  never  lost  her  love  for 


simple  nature.  The  verdure  of  fields,  the  foliage  of  the  forest, 
the  fragrance  of  the  honeysuckle,  and  the  song  of  the  nightin- 
gale are  delights  which  she  loved  to  celebrate.  On  her  first 
entrance  into  Parisian  life  many  lovers  were  at  her  feet.  She 
accepted  for  her  husband  the  nephew  of  Cardinal  de  Retz,  the 
marquis  of  Sevignd,  to  whom  she  was  married  in  1644,  she 
being  eighteen  years  old.  He  was  a  mate  unworthy  of  her, 
coarse  and  sensual,  "  a  universal  lover,  that  never  loved  any  one 
so  lovable  as  his  wife."  After  her  marriage  she  became  one  of 
the  ornaments  of  the  Hotel  Rambouillet,  and  a  centre  of  attrac- 
tion to  the  wits  and  gallants  of  the  day.  Though  exposed  to 
many  temptations  and  naturally  disposed  to  coquetry,  her  repu- 
tation was  never  tarnished.  Besieged  at  various  times  by  such 
men  as  Turenne,  the  prince  of  Conti,  the  finance  minister  Fou- 
quet,  her  irresistible  cousin  Bussy-Rabutin,  and  many  others, 
she  bravely  and  gaily  withstood  them  all  before  and  after 
her  widowhood.  She  retained  a  friendship  for  many  of  these 
men,  and  to  Fouquet  she  continued  faithful  in  his  disgrace. 
After  seven  years  of  married  life  Madame  de  Sevigne'  was  left  a 
widow  with  a  son  and  a  daughter.  Her  husband  the  marquis, 
having  been  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  his  dissipation  and 
extravagance,  was  killed  in  a  duel  by  the  Marshal  d'Albret,  on 
account  of  a  lady  named  Godran.  Devoting  herself  thencefor- 
ward to  the  education  of  her  children,  and  the  restoration  of 
their  dilapidated  fortune,  Madame  de  Sevigne*  retired  to  her  seat 
of  Les  Rochers  in  Brittany.  She  afterwards  returned  to  Parisian 
society  to  shine  with  more  lustre  than  ever,  and  died  at  a  ripe 
age  on  18th  April,  1696.  The  strength  and  depth  of  her  mater- 
nal affection  appears  in  every  page  of  her  celebrated  letters,  which 
are  written  for  the  most  part  to  her  daughter,  who  became  by 
marriage  countess  of  Grignan,  and  dwelt  away  from  the  capital 
with  her  husband  in  Provence.  These  letters  illustrate  the  period 
of  Anne  of  Austria's  regency  in  colours  of  the  brightest  hue. 
They  describe  intrigues,  adventures,  and  scenes  with  delightful 
vividness  of  fancy  and  minuteness  of  detail.  A  tone  of  light 
banter  runs  through  them,  which  is  instantly  alarmed  into 
seriousness  if  a  headache  or  the  slightest  evil  befall  Madame 
Grignan,  whose  complexion,  even  her  hair  and  her  teeth  are 
objects  of  maternal  anxiety  to  Madame  de  Sevigne.  The  best 
edition  is  that  edited  by  Monmerque,  12  vols.,  8vo,  1836. — R.  H 

SEWARD,  Akna,  styled  by  her  friends  "the  muse  of  Lich- 
field," was  born  in  1747  at  Eyam,  of  which  parish  her  father, 
Thomas  Seward,  was  rector.  Elegies,  odes,  sonnets,  and  songs 
enough  to  occupy  more  than  two  octavo  volumes  flowed  from  her 
pen,  and  evince  a  talent  that  in  an  age  more  propitious  to  poetry 
would  have  placed  her  in  the  same  rank  with  later  and  more 
celebrated  English  female  writers.  Her  poetical  novel  "  Louisa" 
appeared  in  1782,  and  met  with  great  success. — R.  H. 

*  SEWARD,  William  Henry,  an  American  politician, 
secretary  of  state  in  President  Lincoln's  administration,  was  bom 
in  the  state  of  New  York  in  1801.  He  studied  for  and  entered 
the  profession  of  the  law,  and  attained  considerable  distinction. 
He  began  public  life  early  as  a  member  of  the  whig  party,  and 
was  elected  governor  of  New  York  for  two  terms,  1838-42. 
His  strong  antislavery  principles  stood  in  the  way  of  his  political 
advancement,  members  of  his  own  party  of  more  moderate  views 
on  that  question  being  preferred  to  him,  and  it  was  not  until 
1849  that  he  appeared  in  the  congress  at  Washington  as  senator 
from  New  York.  Even  then  he  was  kept  in  the  back-ground, 
his  admirers  allege,  by  the  influence  of  the  slave-owning  interest. 
He  was  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  "Missouri  compromise."  By 
the  formation  and  organization  of  the  republican  party  in  1855, 
his  prospects  brightened,  and  he  became  one  of  its  leaders, 
distinguishing  himself  in  foreign  politics  by  his  hostility  to 
England,  and  the  frankness  of  his  declarations  that  Canada 
should  be  annexed  to  the  states.  Fremont  was  preferred  to  him 
as  republican  candidate  for  the  presidency  in  1856,  and  in  1860 
the  Chicago  convention  gave  Lincoln  a  majority  over  Seward. 
When  this  decision  was  announced,  Mr.  Seward  cheerfully 
acquiesced  in  it,  and  supported  Mr.  Lincoln's  claims  by  speeches 
in  an  electioneering  expedition  to  the  western  states.  He  was 
rewarded,  on  Lincoln's  election  to  the  presidency,  by  being 
appointed  secretary  of  state,  an  office  of  great  importance,  and 
which  gives  its  holder  the  general  control  of  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  republic.  It  devolved  on  Mr.  Seward  to  conduct  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  which  terminated  in  the  restoration  of 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  after  their  seizure  on  board  a  British 
vessel,  the   Trent,  towards  the  close  of  1861.     His  speeches, 
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state  papers,  and  miscellaneous  works  were  published  in  three 
volumes  at  New  York  in  1853. — F.  E. 

SI" WELL,  William,  historian  and  lexicographer,  was  bom 
at  Amsterdam  in  1654,  of  a  family  of  English  origin,  members 
of  the  Society  of  Fiiends.  He  acquired  the  knowledge  of  several 
languages,  and  translated  various  works  into  Dutch,  amongst 
which  were  Josephus'  History  of  the  Jews.  He  also  published 
a  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  Dutch  and  English  languages. 
His  principal  production  is,  however,  a  "History  of  the  origin, 
formation,  and  progress  of  the  Society  called  Quakers,"  which 
was  translated  into  English.     Sewell  died  about  1720. — F. 

SEXTUS  EMPIRIC  US,  a  physician  belonging  to  the  school 
of  the  Empirici,  lived  at  the  end  of  the  second  century  and 
beginning  of  the  third.  It  is  supposed  that  he  was  a  Greek, 
and  that  he  resided  at  Alexandria  and  Athens.  He  was  one  of 
the  Sceptici  or  sceptics.  Two  works  of  his  are  extant,  both  in 
Greek,  the  "  Pyrrkonirc  Hypotyposes  "  and  "  Adversus  Mathe- 
maticos."  The  former  is  in  three  books,  containing  the  doctrines 
of  the  Sceptici. — S.  D. 

SEYFPJED,  Igxatz  Xavier  vox,  Chevalier,  a  musician, 
was  bom  at  Vienna  on  the  loth  of  August,  1776,  where  he 
died  in  August,  1841.  He  was  of  a  noble  and  wealthy  family, 
and  was  designed  by  his  father  for  the  bar,  notwithstanding  his 
own  predilection  for  music,  which  had  been  developed  by  the 
tuition  of  Mozart  and  Kozeluch  on  the  pianoforte.  He  went  to 
pursue  his  literary  studies  at  Prague,  where,  however,  his  love  of 
music  was  strengthened  by  his  intercourse  with  the  eminent 
musicians  of  that  city.  Returned  to  Vienna,  he  took  lessons  in 
counterpoint  of  Albrechtsberger,  he  also  became  intimate  with 
Winter,  and  learned  the  principles  of  dramatic  composition  from 
him.  By  Winter's  persuasion,  Sevfried's  father  allowed  him  to 
abandon  his  forensic  pursuits,  and  devote  himself  wholly  to  music. 
The  recommendation  of  the  same  musician  procured  him  the 
engagement  as  composer  and  music  director  at  the  theater  an  der 
Wien,  then  under  the  management  of  Schicaneder.  He  entered 
upon  this  appointment  in  1797,  and  in  that  year  produced  his  first 
opera,  "Der  Lowenbrunn,"  which  was  followed  by  an  enormous 
number  of  works  for  the  stage,  including  grand,  romantic,  and 
comic  operas,  melodramas,  pieces  for  insertion  in  standard  works, 
overtures  and  incidental  music  for  tragedies,  ballets,  &c.  He 
quitted  the  theatre  in  1827-28,  and  retired  into  private  but  not 
inactive  life ;  indeed,  it  is  from  this  period  till  the  close  of  his 
career,  that  the  most  enduring  of  his  artistic  labours  were  accom- 
plished. He  composed  many  Masses,  Requiems,  and  other  pieces 
for  the  Roman  church,  which  are  in  very  extensive  use  throughout 
the  Austrian  states;  some  sonatas,  quartets,  and  symphonies; 
and  the  oratorio  of  "Die  Israeliten  in  der  Wtiste,"  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  his  best  work.  The  "  Libera,"  performed  at  the 
funeral  of  Beethoven,  was  written  for  the  occasion  by  Seyfried. 
He  contributed  numerous  articles  to  the  Cecilia  and  the  Leipsic 
Musikalische  Zeitung,  and  was  for  several  years  editor  of  another 
musical  journal.  He  was  also  industrious  in  the  department  of 
theory,  having  superintended  the  publication  of  the  theoretical 
works  of  Albrechtsberger,  the  Studies  in  Composition  of  Beet- 
hoven, and  the  Essays  on  Harmony  and  Counterpoint  of  Preindl. 
Seyfried  was  much  honoured,  and  most  of  the  great  musical 
societies  of  Europe  gave  him  their  membership. — G.  A.  M. 

SEYMOUR,  Family  of:  the  name  of  this  illustrious  house 
was  derived  from  a  place  named  St.  Maur  in  Normandy.  The 
head  of  the  family  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation  was  Sir 
Jonx  Seymocr,  the  marriage  of  whose  eldest  daughter,  Jane, 
to  Henry  VIII.  led  at  once  to  the  elevation  of  the  family.  A 
few  days  after  the  nuptials  (June  5,  1536)  Edward,  the  eldest 
brother  of  the  young  queen,  was  created  Viscount  Beauchanip, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of 
Hertford.  Henry  seems  to  have  placed  great  confidence  in  his 
brother-in-law,  who  was  left  one  of  the  royal  executors,  and  a 
member  of  the  council  appointed  to  advise  the  young  king.  He 
soon  obtained  an  ascendancy  over  the  other  councillors,  was  nomi- 
nated lord  treasurer  of  England,  and  created  Duke  of  Somerset 
(15th  February,  1516-47);  two  days  after,  he  obtained  a  grant 
of  the  office  of  earl  marshal  for  life,  and  on  the  12th  of  March 
was  constituted  protector  of  the  realm — an  office  altogether  new 
to  the  constitution.  But  the  intrigues  of  his  brother,  Thomas 
Seymour,  Lord  Sudley,  lord  high-admiral  of  England,  soon 
raised  a  cabal  against  the  protector's  authority.  This  noble- 
man, who  had  all  the  ambition  of  the  duke,  with  less  talent 
and  a  worse  temper,  had  married  Catherine  Parr,  the  widow  of 


the  late  king,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  brother,  hoping 
by  this  match  to  increase  his  authority  in  the  council.  Being 
threatened  with  imprisonment,  however,  Lord  Sudely  made  his 
submission,  and  Somerset  and  he  were  to  all  appearance  recon- 
ciled. But  the  intrigues  of  the  former,  though  interrupted,  were 
not  laid  aside.  The  admiral  entered  into  an  association  with 
several  of  the  nobility  who  envied  the  protector's  greatness,  pro- 
vided magazines  of  arms,  and  enlisted  two  thousand  men  with 
the  design  of  seizing  the  king's  person,  and  taking  the  reins  of 
government  into  his  own  hands.  Somerset,  who  seems  hitherto 
to  have  exhibited  great  forbearance,  now  thought  it  necessary  to 
permit  the  law  to  take  its  course;  and  his  infatuated  brother  was 
executed,  March  20,  1549.  After  this  event,  the  enmity  which 
Somerset  had  excited  among  the  nobles  began  to  be  more  openly 
displayed.  His  ambition  and  arrogance  had  given  deep  offence 
to  one  section  of  the  old  nobility ;  his  zealous  support  of  the  pro- 
testant  religion  exasperated  the  adherents  of  the  Romish  faith ; 
the  great  proprietors  were  enraged  by  his  proclamation  against 
new  inclosures ;  while  the  populace,  whose  favour  he  had  striven 
hard  to  gain,  were  provoked  by  his  displacing  a  parish  church 
and  other  ecclesiastical  buildings  to  make  room  for  his  splendid 
palace  in  the  Strand.  A  conspiracy  of  the  nobles  formed  against 
him  proved  successful  (October,  1549)  in  depriving  him  of  all  his 
high  offices,  and  inflicting  upon  him  a  very  heavy  fine.  The  leader 
of  the  plot,  and  his  successor  in  power,  was  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
better  known  by  his  subsequent  title  of  duke  of  Northumber- 
land, an  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  courtier,  whose  hatred 
Somerset  had  incurred  by  depriving  him  of  the  office  of  high 
admiral.  A  kind  of  reconciliation,  however,  took  place  between 
them,  and  in  June,  1550,  the  son  of  the  earl  was  married  to  the 
daughter  of  the  duke.  But  their  mutual  enmity  was  too  deep- 
rooted  to  be  thus  removed.  Somerset  began  to  intrigue  for  the 
overthrow  of  his  rival,  and  his  own  restoration  to  the  office  of 
protector.  He  was  in  consequence  arrested  and  brought  to  trial 
on  the  charges  that  he  intended  to  excite  a  rebellion,  and  to 
assassinate  the  duke  of  Northumberland.  He  was  acquitted 
of  treason,  but  was  illegally  found  guilty  of  felony  (December, 
1551);  and  on  the  22nd  of  the  ensuing  month  was  beheaded  on 
Tower  Hill  amid  the  lamentations  of  the  people,  with  whom  he 
had  recovered  his  popularity. — There  is  nothing  worthy  of  par- 
ticular notice  in  the  lives  of  the  three  immediate  successors  of 
this  illustrious  nobleman;  but  Charles,  the  sixth  duke,  com- 
monly called  "  the  proud  duke,"  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in 
public  affairs  during  the  reigns  of  James  II.,  William  and  Mary, 
Anne,  George  I.^and  George  II.  His  grace,  a  zealous  whig, 
was  one  of  the  first  nobles  to  join  the  prince  of  Orange,  and 
rendered  important  service  to  the  protestant  succession,  at  the 
critical  moment  when  Anne  was  on  her  deathbed.  The  "  proud 
duke"  died  in  1748,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  only  surviving  son,  Algernon",  seventh  duke,  who 
served  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  At  his  death  in  1750 
the  Percy  estates  descended  to  his  daughter,  who  had  married 
Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  ancestor  of  the  present  duke  of  Northum- 
berland ;  while  the  dukedom  and  estates  of  Somerset,  as  by  an 
act  of  natural  justice,  fell  to  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  Bart., 
the  lineal  descendant  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  protector. — The 
most  celebrated  man  of  this  senior  branch  of  the  family  was  Sir 
Edward  Seytmour,  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  chief  promoter  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
act.  He  subsequently  held  a  seat  in  the  cabinet ;  but  his  haughty 
and  unaccommodating  temper  disgusted  his  colleagues,  and  he 
was  forced  to  retire.  Zealous  tory  and  churchman  though  he 
was,  Seymour  opposed  the  arbitrary  measures  of  James  II.,  and 
joined  the  prince  of  Orange  shortly  after  his  landing  in  Eng- 
land. He  was  a  skilful  tactician,  and  rendered  important  service 
to  William  by  promptly  organizing  his  adherents.  The  new 
monarch,  who  was  anxious  to  conciliate  the  leader  of  the  tory 
gentlemen  of  England,  in  1692  appointed  Seymour  a  member 
of  the  council,  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  and  a  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury, and  soothed  and  flattered  his  punctilious  pride.  He  then 
became  a  zealous  defender  of  those  measures  which,  when  out 
of  office,  he  had  vehemently  attacked.  But  he  soon  lost  his 
influence,  and  was  dismissed  from  office  in  1694.  He  imme- 
diately became  as  virulent  in  opposition  as  he  had  been  before 
place  was  conferred  upon  him.  This  able  and  accomplished, 
but  factious,  faithless,  and  rapacious  man,  died  in  1707.— The 
most  distinguished  member  in  later  times  of  this  illustrious 
house  was  Lord  Webb  Sey-mot;r,  son  of  the  tenth  duke.     He 
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was  bom  in  1777,  and  in  1794.  entered  Christ  church,  Oxford, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  study  with  an  intensity  unexampled 
among  students  of  his  own  rank.  In  1797  he  went  to  Edin- 
burgh to  prosecute  his  investigations  into  moral  and  physical  phi- 
losophy. Slow,  thoughtful,  reserved,  and  very  gentle,  he  was  a 
great  favourite  with  Playfair,  Horner,  Sydney  Smith,  and  Jeffrey. 
Playfair  and  he  associated  so  much  together,  that  they  used  to 
be  called  husband  and  wife.  This  accomplished  nobleman  died 
19th  April,  1819. — The  present  head  of  the  Seymour  family  is 
Edward  Adolpiius,  twelfth  duke  of  Somerset  and  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty,  born  in  1804. — J.  T. 

•  SEYMOUR,  Sir  George  Hamilton,  G.C.B.,  diplo- 
matist, is  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Lord  George  Seymour.  It 
was  to  him  that,  in  the  January  and  February  of  1853,  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  communicated  his  designs  on  "the  sick  man," 
in  a  series  of  remarkable  conversations,  graphically  reported  by 
the  English  envoy  to  the  government  at  home.  Recalled  to 
England  in  1854,  on  the  eve  of  the  Russian  war,  he  was  sent  as 
envoy  to  Austria,  and  continued  to  hold  that  post  until  March, 
1858,  when  he  retired  from  the  diplomatic  service. — F.  E. 

SFORZA:  a  house  famous  in  mediaeval  history,  which  gave  a 
line  of  dukes  to  Milan,  and  produced  sundry  remarkable  person- 
ages. Xote  the  following: — Jacopo  or  Giacomuzzo  Attex- 
dolo,  received  the  surname  of  Sforza,  expressive  of  his  prowess, 
founded  the  family  of  that  name,  and  was  styled  the  Great ; 
captain  of  Condottieri;  born  in  humble  circumstances  (his  father 
being  a  peasant,  or  perhaps  a  shoemaker)  at  Cotignola  in  Romagna, 
28th  May,  1369 :  drowned  whilst  on  a  military  expedition  in  ford- 
ing the  river  Aterno  (since  called  Pescara),  3rd  January,  1424.  He 
first  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  ranks,  but  distinguishing 
himself  by  bravery,  mounted  step  by  step,  and  at  length  had  seven 
thousand  men  at  his  beck.  His  sword  was  at  the  command  of  the 
highest  bidder,  and  was  wielded  in  the  battles  of  Yisconti,  lord 
of  Milan;  of  Florence  and  Ferrara;  and  of  Giovanna  II.,  queen 
of  Naples ;  whilst  the  services  he  rendered  to  the  Roman  power 
obtained  for  him  the  gift  of  his  native  Cotignola  in  fief,  and  the 
title  of  count.  He  was  also  appointed  gonfalonier  to  the  Holy  See. 
Jacopo  Sforza  was  four  times  married,  and  had  a  numerous  family 
of  children. — Francesco  Sfop.za,  first  duke  of  Milan,  son  of 
Jacopo  and  his  first  wife,  but  born  out  of  wedlock;  born  25th 
July,  1401 ;  died  March,  14C6.  Trained  by  his  father  in  the 
art  of  war,  dignified  by  Giovanna  II.  with  the  title  of  count, 
and  endowed  by  her  with  the  paternal  estates,  Francesco  proved 
himself  a  great  captain  and  a  dexterous  politician.  Naples, 
Milan,  and  Venice  allied  with  Florence,  successively  hired  his 
services ;  and  he  seized  the  moment  when  his  conquests  had  over- 
awed Filippo  Maria  Yisconti,  duke  of  Milan,  to  obtain  in  mar- 
riage the  hand  of  his  daughter  Bianca,  who  brought  him  the  city 
and  territory  of  Cremona.  Visconti  dead,  Sforza  aimed  at  the 
dukedom ;  other  claimants  arose ;  whilst  the  Slilanese  declared 
themselves  for  a  republic.  His  sword  and  his  talents  unscrupu- 
lously employed  made  Sforza  master  of  the  occasion ;  and  having 
outwitted  both  Venice  and  Milan,  he  was  proclaimed  duke  in 
1450. .  Many  private  virtues  are  ascribed  to  him,  and  to  his 
munificence  Milan  owes  various  valuable  public  works  and  edifices. 
He  was  a  patron  of  letters,  and  discouraged  astrologers,  whom 
his  father-in-law  and  predecessor  had  encouraged. — C.  G.  R. 

SHADWELL,  Thomas,  an  English  dramatist,  and  the  hero 
of  Dryden's  celebrated  satire,  MacFlecknoe,  was  born  in  1G40. 
His  address  to  the  prince  of  Orange  on  landing,  and  one  to 
Queen  Mary,  are  specimens  of  his  heroic  verse,  which  fully  justify 
Dryden's  severe  satire.  His  plays,  which  are  seventeen  in  num- 
ber, are  better  than  his  poems.  His  death,  which  took  place  on 
the  19th  November,  1692,  is  said  to  have  been  hastened  by  an 
overdose  of  opium,  to  the  use  of  which  he  was  addicted,  taking 
the  precaution,  according  to  Dr.  Brady,  always  to  say  his  prayers 
before  he  took  his  dose. — R.  H. 

SHAFTESBURY,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  first  earl  of, 
Lord-chancellor  of  England,  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Cooper, 
and  was  born  on  the  23rd  July,  1621,  at  Wimborne,  St.  Giles' 
in  Dorsetshire.  He  was  educated  by  Guerden,  a  noted  puritan  ; 
and  having  lost  both  his  parents  in  1628,  he  was  sent,  the 
inheritor  of  large  estates,  to  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  in  1G37. 
At  the  university  he  made  considerable  progress  in  his  studies. 
Lavish  and  conciliatory,  he  already  began  to  display  some  skill 
in  forming  parties  and  in  managing  men.  In  1637  he  was 
entered  at  Lincoln's  inn,  but  without  any  intention  of  practis- 
ing as  a  barrister.     By  marrying  a  daughter  of  Lord-keeper 


Coventry  in  1639,  he  formed  a  connection  with  the  court  party. 
In  March,  1640,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  members  for  Tewkes- 
bury, and  sat  in  the  Short  parliament  of  that  year.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  elected  member  for  Downton  in  the  Long  par- 
liament, but  the  return  was  a  double  one.  He  petitioned,  and 
although  the  seat  seems  to  have  been  clearly  his,  yet  no  report 
was  made  to  the  house ;  and  it  was  not  uutil  the  second  resto- 
ration of  the  Rump  in  1659,  nineteen  years  afterwards,  that  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  Long  parliament  as  member  for  Downton. 
In  1643,  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  declared  for  the  king.  He 
raised  a  regiment  for  Charles,  and  was  made  high  sherifF  of 
Dorsetshire  and  governor  of  Weymouth.  Deprived  of  the  latter 
employment,  he  began  a  notable  series  of  political  tergiversations, 
by  "  ratting  "  to  the  side  of  the  parliament  before  his  first  year 
of  active  loyalty  was  ended.  After  Cromwell's  dismissal  of  the 
Rump,  he  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  new  order  of  things.  He 
was  summoned  by  Cromwell  to  the  Little,  commonly  called  Bare- 
bones  parliament.  While  it  sat  he  was  one  of  the  council  of 
state,  and  when  Cromwell  became  protector,  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  new  council.  Disappointed,  and  alienated  from 
Cromwell — because  he  was  refused,  according  to  some,  the  great 
seal ;  according  to  others,  the  hand  of  the  protector's  daughter, 
the  Lady  Mary  Cromwell — he  ceased  to  attend  the  council,  and 
went  into  opposition.  Returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll  as  one 
of  the  members  for  Wiltshire,  to  Cromwell's  last  parliament 
of  1656,  he  was  among  those  who,  at  the  opening  of  the  first 
session,  were  excluded  by  a  refusal  of  the  protector's  certificate 
of  approbation.  Under  the  new  instrument  of  government  the 
excluded  members  were  admitted  at  the  opening  of  the  second 
session.  Shaftesbury  took  his  seat  for  Wiltshire,  and  distin- 
guished himself  in  opposition —  a  policy  which  he  continued  in 
Richard  Cromwell's  parliament.  One  of  the  chief  instruments 
in  procuring  the  Restoration,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  chan- 
cellorship of  the  exchequer,  and  elevation  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
Ashley.  For  some  time  he  kept  tolerably  quiet ;  but  after  the 
fall  of  Clarendon,  August,  1667,  which  he  helped  to  effect,  he 
supported  the  Triple  alliance  merely  to  throw  it  overboard  when 
Charles  became  the  slave  of  the  king  of  France.  With  Clifford, 
Arlington,  Buckingham,  and  Lauderdale,  he  formed  the  famous 
"Cabal"  ministry,  which  placed  England  at  the  feet  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  plunged  her  into  a  war  with  protestant  Holland.  The 
declaration  of  indulgence  (March,  1672)  is  said  to  have  been 
the  work  of  Ashley,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  being  in  the  same 
year  created  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and  appointed  lord-chancellor. 
But  another  change  was  at  hand.  Shaftesbury  foresaw  a  reac- 
tion against  the  policy  which  he  had  been  encouraging,  and 
resolved  to  bid  for  the  leadership  of  the  country  party.  To 
this  party  he  brought  great  skill  as  a  parliamentary  debater 
and  tactician,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  designs  of  the 
connection  which  he  had  quitted.  Under  his  guidance,  and  by 
his  dexterous  use  of  thQ  popular  feeling  against  Catholicism,  it 
thwarted  Charles  and  his  ministers  session  after  session,  forcing 
the  king  to  repeated  prorogations.  Early  in  1677,  after  a  long 
prorogation,  Shaftesbury  and  his  friends  took  the  bold  step  of 
declaring  that  the  parliament  was  dissolved,  and  for  this  he  and 
they  were  sent  to  the  Tower.  Refusing  to  follow  their  example, 
he  remained  a  prisoner  for  mere  than  a  year,  when  at  last  he 
made  the  required  submission.  Then  came  the  Popish  plot,  and 
Shaftesbury,  now  at  the  height  of  his  popularity,  had  his  revenge. 
He  encouraged  the  popular  excitement  to  the  utmost ;  and  when 
the  king  in  alarm  sent  for  Temple,  and  accepted  his  scheme 
of  government  by  a  new  council,  the  triumphant  Shaftesbury 
was  appointed  its  president,  and  the  leaders  of  the  country  party 
were  among  its  members.  It  was  during  his  term  of  office  that, 
enlightened  by  his  experience  as  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  he  pro- 
cured the  enactment  of  the  celebrated  Habeas  Corpus  act  (May, 
1679).  A  few  months  afterwards,  Shaftesbury  and  his  friends 
ceased  to  be  connected  with  the  government,  and  he  now  had 
recourse  to  extreme  measures.  Not  content  with  the  exclusion 
bill,  Shaftesbury,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1680,  preferred  an  indict- 
ment against  the  duke  of  York  as  a  popish  recusant,  and  Scroggs 
(q.v.~)  had  to  appear  on  the  scene  and  dismiss  the  grand  jury 
before  they  could  come  to  a  decision.  The  violence  of  Shaftes- 
bury's language  had  begun  to  alarm  the  leaders  of  the  country 
party  themselves,  when  Charles  resolved  on  a  decisive  measure. 
Early  in  July,  1681,  Shaftesbury  was  seized  and  committed  to 
the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  On  the  17th  November 
following,  a  week  before  the  indictment  was  to  be  considered  by 


the  grand  jury,  appeared  Dryden'a  famous  Absalom  and  Achito- 
phel,  the  character  of  Shaftesbury  in  which  belongs  to  the  most 
striking  passages  in  English  or  in  any  literature.  On  the  24th 
the  bill  was  ignored  by  the  grand  jury  to  the  delight  of  the 
people.  Shaftesbury  struck  a  medal  as  a  memorial  of  his  escape, 
and  at  the  request  of  the  king  Dryden  grasped  his  pen  and  wrote 
The  .Medal.  Excited  and  irritated,  Shaftesbury  now  advised  an 
insurrection,  in  which  Russell  and  Sydney  refused  to  join,  and 
which  Monmouth  himself  opposed.  Eeports  of  his  designs  reached 
the  court,  and  Shaftesbury  heard  rumours  that  he  was  again  to 
be  arrested.  In  November,  1682,  he  fled  in  disguise  to  Holland, 
where  he  died  on  the  21st  of  June,  1683.— F.  E. 

SHAFTESBURY,  Anthony  Cooper,  third  earl  of,  author 
of  the  "  Characteristics,"  grandson  of  the  preceding  and  son  of 
the  second  earl,  was  born  in  London  in  1671.  As  the  eldest  son 
and  heir  to  the  earldom,  he  was  taken  by  his  grandfather  and 
educated  under  the  eye  of  the  first  Shaftesbury  by  the  philoso- 
pher Locke.  After  spending  some  time  at  Winchester  school  he 
made  the  grand  torn-,  and  in  his  twenty-third  year  entered  the 
house  of  commons  as  member  for  Poole.  Delicate  health  and 
perhaps  a  wish  to  indulge  his  intellectual  tastes,  led  him  to  resign 
his  seat  in  1G98,  and  he  proceeded  to  Holland  to  enjoy  the  advice 
and  society  of  such  men  as  Bayle  and  Le  Clerc.  On  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1702,  he  returned  to  England,  and  actively  sup- 
ported the  grand  alliance  and  the  general  policy  of  William  III., 
by  whom,  in  the  last  years  of  his  reign,  he  was  frequently  con- 
sulted. After  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  he  once  more  quitted 
politics  and  England,  visiting  the  latter,  however,  before  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  February,  1713.  His  writings,  pub- 
lished separately  between  1699  and  1710,  were  collected  by  him- 
self in  1711,  and  with  his  final  corrections  appeared  in  1713, 
after  his  death,  as  "Characteristics  of  Men,  Manners,  Opinions, 
and  Times." — F.  E. 

*  SHAFTESBURY,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  seventh  earl 
of,  was  born  in  London  on  the  28th  of  April,  1801.  His  father, 
the  sixth  earl,  was  for  many  years  chairman  of  committees  of 
the  house  of  lords.  As  Lord  Ashley — the  title  by  which  he 
was  known  until  he  entered  the  house  of  peers — he  was  educated 
at  Harrow  and  at  Christ  church,  Oxford,  where  he  took  a  first- 
class  in  classics  in  1822.  From  1826  to  1830  he  represented 
Woodstock  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  board  of  control  in  the  Wellington  ministry 
of  1828-30.  In  1830  he  became  member  for  Dorchester,  and 
in  1831  one  of  the  members  for  Dorsetshire.  He  was  a  lord  of 
the  admiralty  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  short  ministry  of  1834-35. 
After  the  death  of  Mr.  Sadler  in  1835,  Lord  Ashley,  foregoing 
party  politics  and  its  prizes,  took  up  the  short-time  question, 
and  became  the  leader  of  the  movement  for  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  females  and  young  persons  employed  in  factories. 
Offered  office  on  Sir  Robert  Peel's  return  to  power  in  1841,  he 
declined  it  because  the  new  ministry  would  not  support  a  ten 
hours'  bill.  It  was  with  the  aid  of  the  whigs  that  he  carried 
against  his  own  party  the  act  7  Vict.  cap.  15,  supplemented  and 
improved  by  the  act  10  Vict.  cap.  29,  which  forbade  the  employ- 
ment of  persons  under  eighteen  in  factories  for  more  than  ten 
hours  in  any  one  day,  or  for  more  than  fifty-eight  in  any  one 
week.  To  the  champion  of  short  time  is  also  due  the  legislation 
which  prohibited  the  employment  of  women  in  mines.  In  1846 
Lord  Ashley  accepted  the  free-trade  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  consequently  resigned  the  seat  for  Dorsetshire,  which  he  had 
retained  since  1831.  From  1847  to  1851,  when  he  succeeded 
to  the  earldom  by  the  death  of  his  father,  he  represented  Bath  in 
the  house  of  commons.  Lord  Shaftesbury  wields  a  double  power, 
as  a  philanthropist  and  as  a  leader  of  the  evangelical  party. 
His  biography  includes  the  history  of  philanthropy  and  of  the 
evangelical  party  in  England,  since  his  entrance  into  public  life. 
Among  his  later  efforts  are  those  for  the  establishment  of  ragged 
schools  and  of  the  London  shoe-black  brigade,  and  in  both  he 
has  been  successful.  During  Lord  Palmerston's  first  premiership, 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  influence  is  understood  to  have  determined 
the  appointment  of  members  of  the  evangelical  party  exclusively 
to  the  episcopal  bench.  In  1830  he  married  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  fifth  Earl  Cowper,  and  is  thus  a  step-son  of  Lady 
Palmerston. — F.  E. 

SHAH  ABBAS.    See  Abbas. 
SHAH  ZEMANU.     See  Zemaun-Shaii. 
SHAKESPEARE,  William,  was  born  at  Stratford-upon- 
Avon  on  or  about  the  23rd  of  April,  1564.     His  father,  John 


Shakespeare,  the  son  of  a  small  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood, 
settled  at  Stratford,  and  is  variously  described  as  glover,  grazier, 
woolstapler,  and  even  butcher.  On  the  maternal  side  our  poet 
was  certainly  of  gentle  blood,  his  mother,  Mary  Arden,  being 
descended  from  an  ancient  and  considerable  family  in  Warwick- 
shire, the  pedigree  of  which  Dugdale  traces  uninterruptedly  up 
to  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  William  Shakespeare  is 
generally  believed  to  have  been  born  at  the  house  in  Henley 
Street,  still  preserved,  where  his  father  resided  during  the  whole 
of  his  Stratford  life.  Nothing  is  certainly  known  of  him  till 
the  year  1582,  or  thereabouts,  wdien  we  have  pretty  clear  evi- 
dence that  he  took  to  wife  Anne  Hathaway,  the  daughter  of  a 
yeoman  in  the  neighbouring  hamlet  of  Shottery.  The  offspring 
of  this  union  were  a  daughter,  Susanna,  who  was  born  in  May, 
1583,  and  a  boy  and  girl,  twins,  named  Hamnet  and  Judith, 
whose  baptism  took  place  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1584-85.  The 
received  impression  among  those  who  have  busied  themselves 
with  his  biography  is,  that  Shakespeare  left  Stratford  a  year  or 
so  after  the  birth  of  his  twins.  But  this  is  mere  hypothesis. 
We  knowr  that  he  was  in  London  a  few  years  subsequently. 
We  have  even  to  learn  whether  the  migration  was  solitary,  as 
it  is  usually  represented  to  have  been,  or  whether  any  portion  of 
his  family  accompanied  him ;  and  we  have  scarcely  any  clue  to 
the  motives  which  led  to  a  change  so  marvellous  in  its  con- 
sequences to  humanity  at  large.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  he 
quitted  his  native  town  shortly  before  or  very  soon  after  Hamnet 
and  Judith  were  born  ;  that  he  left  it  iu  the  first  instance  unac- 
companied by  any  of  his  family  ;  and  that  his  two  brothers, 
Richard  and  Edmund,  followed  him  to  London  and  made  the 
stage  their  profession,  many  years  afterwards,  when  the  poet 
had  won  a  position  which  enabled  him  to  secure  them  occupa- 
tion in  his  own  company  of  actors.  Here  we  stop.  Of  the 
circumstances  which  induced  him  to  leave  his  home,  his  parents, 
his  wife,  children,  and  other  relatives,  all  is  vague  tradition 
or  uncertain  speculation:  for  we  cannot  regard  in  any  other 
light  the  story  of  his  having  left  his  home  in  hot  haste  to  escape 
the  consequences  of  certain  invasions  which  he  had  been  detected 
in  making  with  other  youngsters,  upon  the  preserves  of  his  power- 
ful neighbour,  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  of  Charlecote. 

Of  Shakespeare's  movements  for  some  years  after  he  is  believed 
to  have  quitted  Stratford,  we  know  literally  nothing.  Upon  the 
faith  of  a  nondescript  memorial,  purporting  to  be  addressed  by 
the  players  of  the  Blackfriars'  theatre  to  some  person  of  autho- 
rity in  1589,  which  Mr.  Collier  published  as  a  document  found 
among  Lord  Ellesmere's  papers  at  Bridgewater  house,  he  would 
appear  to  have  at  once  joined  the  chief  theatrical  company  in 
London,  and  at  the  date  of  the  petition  to  have  been  a  sharer  or 
proprietor  therein.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  Shakespeare 
joined  the  company  in  question  very  soon  after  reaching  Lon- 
don, and  it  is  possible  that  he  obtained  a  share  in  it  as  early  as 
1589 ;  but  the  document  we  refer  to  can  no  longer  be  received 
as  evidence  to  any  events  in  his  career,  since  our  best  palaeo- 
graphers have  pronounced  it  to  be  a  modern  forgery. 

The  silly  story  first  printed  by  Shiels  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
1753,  of  Shakespeare  having  maintained  himself  for  some  time  at 
the  outset  of  his  career  in  the  metropolis  "by  taking  care  of  the 
gentlemen's  horses  who  came  to  the  play,"  may  be  dismissed  at 
once  as  a  contemptible  figment.  The  association  of  actors  which 
he  is  understood  to  have  joined  was  that  called  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's Servants,  or  the  Queen's  Players,  who  some  years  before 
had  obtained  a  license  "  to  use,  exercise,  and  occupie  the  art  and 
faculty  of  playeing  comedies,  tragedies,  interludes,  &c,  in  the 
city  of  London,  as  well  as  elsewhere."  Upon  obtaining  this 
privilege  they  took  premises  in  the  precincts  of  the  dissolved 
Blackfriars'  monastery — a  spot  still  called  Playhouse  Yard — and 
converted  them  into  the  rude  theatre  where  many  of  Shake- 
speare's pieces  were  first  performed.  His  original  connection 
with  the  stage  was  doubtless  as  an  actor,  but  of  his  qualifica- 
tions in  this  art  we  are  uninformed.  The  earliest  allusion  to 
him  in  his  capacity  of  poet  yet  discovered,  is  believed  to  be  in 
Spenser's  Teares  of  the  Muses,  published  in  1591.  But  the  year 
following  the  publication  of  Spenser's  poem  affords  us  an  unde- 
niable reference  to  Shakespeare.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year, 
in  a  miserable  lodging  at  the  house  of  a  poor  shoemaker  near 
Dowgate,  died  Robert  Greene,  one  of  the  most  facile  and  popular 
authors  of  the  time.  This  unhappy  man  is  said  to  have  spent 
the  last  few  days  of  a  profligate  existence  in  writing  a  pamphlet, 
which  he  quaintly  entitled  A.  Groats  worth  of  Wit  bought  with 
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a  Million  of  Repentence.  In  this  tract,  published  shortly  after 
his  death  by  Henry  Chettle,  we  find  the  following  words,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  addressed  to  Marlowe,  Lodge,  and  Peele: — 
"  Yes,  trust  them  not ;  for  there,  is  an  upstart  croio  beautified 
with  our  feathers,  that  with  his  Tygrds  heart  wrapt  in  afilayer's 
hyde,  supposes  he  is  as  well  able  to  bombast  out  a  blanke  verse 
as  the  best  of  you  ;  and  being  an  absolute  Johannes  Factotum, 
is  in  his  owne  co?iceyte,  the  onelie  Siiakescene  in  a  country." 
This  passage  is  obviously  levelled  at  Shakespeare ;  and  the  charge 
against  him  is,  that  he  had  remodelled  plays  originally  written 
by  Greene  and  his  companions,  and  produced  them  as  his  own. 
This  is  apparent  as  well  from  the  play  on  his  name  as  by  the 
words  "his  Tygre's  heart  wrapped  in  a  player's  hide,"  which 
parody  a  line,  probably  Greene's — "  Oh  tyger's  heart  wrapt  in  a 
woman's  hide,"  which  Shakespeare  has  introduced  in  the  third 
part  of  "  King  Henry  the  Sixth,"  from  The  True  Tragcdie  of 
Richard  Duke  of  Yorke. 

A  year  after  Greene's  death,  our  author's  "Venus  and  Adonis" 
appeared;  and  in  1594  his  "Lucrece,"  each  being  dedicated  to 
the  earl  of  Southampton.  About  this  period,  too,  Spenser's 
pastoral,  entitled  Colin  Clouts  Come  Again,  was  issued  from  the 
press.  The  dedication  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  dated  December 
27,  1591;  but  that  date  is  now  known  to  be  an  error  of  the 
printer.  In  this  poem,  after  enumerating  under  fanciful  appella- 
tions several  contemporary  characters  of  note,  the  author  writes — 

"And  thjre,  though  last  not  least,  is  iEtion; 
A  gentler  shepheard  may  no  where  be  found ; 
Whose  muse,  full  of  high  thoughts  invention, 
Doth,  like  himselfe,  heroically  sound." 

A  passage  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  applied  to  Shake- 
speare, and  which  affords  a  gratifying  proof  of  his  eminence  at 
this  period.  Not  long  subsequent  to  the  time  we  are  dwelling 
on,  the  company  to  which  our  author  belonged  began  to  alternate 
their  performances — acting  at  the  new  play-house  called  the 
Globe,  on  the  Surrey  bank  side  of  the  Thames  in  summer,  and 
at  their  old  theatre  in  Blackfriars  during  winter. 

The  third  of  these  delusive  documents,  alleged  to  be  a  note 
from  one  "  Rich.  Veale"  to  Henslowe,  found  by  Mr.  Collier  in  the 
Alleyn  collection  of  God's  Gift  college,  Dulwich,  has,  like  the  peti- 
tion of  the  Blackfriars  malcontents,  foiled  all  who  sought  fur  it. 

Proceeding  onward  a  year  or  two  from  the  opening  of  the 
Globe  theatre,  the  interval  affording  us  no  authentic  record  of 
the  poet,  save  the  sad  one  of  his  son's  death  in  1596,  we 
reach  a  period  when  it  may  be  reasonably  thought  that  Shake- 
speare was  in  the  full  tide  to  fortune  and  renown.  The  testi- 
mony of  a  divine,  named  Francis  Meres,  assures  us  that  by  1598 
he  had  produced,  besides  the  poems  of  "Venus  and*  Adonis," 
"Lucrece,"  and  the  "Sugred  Sonnets,"  at  least  twelve  of  his 
incomparable  plays.  On  the  chronological  order  of  our  poet's 
dramas  there  is  no  evidence  more  important  than  that  of  Meres. 
It  occurs  in  his  Palladis  Tamia,  or  Wit's  Treasury,  written  and 
published  in  1598 : — "  As  Plautus  and  Seneca  are  accounted 
the  best  for  comedy  and  tragedy  among  the  Latines,  so  Shake- 
speare among  the  English  is  the  most  excellent  in  both  kinds  for 
the  stage.  For  comedy  witness  his  '  Gentlemen  of  Verona ;'  his 
'Errors;'  his  'Love  Labours  Lost;'  his  'Love  Labours  Won;'  his 
'Midsummer  Night's  Dream;'  and  his  'Merchant  of  Venice.'  For 
tragedy,  his  'Richard  II.;'  'Richard  III.;'  'Henry  IV.;'  'King 
John  ;'  'Titus  Andronicus;'  and  his  '  Romeo  and  Juliet.'  "  His 
acquaintance  with  the  earl  of  Southampton  would  by  this  time 
have  ripened  into  cordiality  ;  and  with  his  splendid  popularity, 
his  colloquial  powers,  and  his  amiable  and  convivial  disposition, 
the  society  of  William  Shakespeare  would  be  coveted  in  the  most 
brilliant  circles  of  the  town.  He  was  the  great  luminary  of  that 
famous  knot  of  beaux  esprits  originally  established  by  Raleigh  at 
the  Mermaid  in  Bread  Street ;  a  club  which  numbered  among 
its  members — besides  Shakespeare  —  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont, 
Fletcher,  Selden,  Cotton,  Donne,  and  a  host  of  kindred  spirits. 
In  pecuniary  circumstances  also— too  often  the  bitter  potion 
in  the  poet's  chalice — his  lot  was  enviable.  From  his  incom- 
ings as  an  author,  an  actor,  and  a  sharer  in  two  flourishing 
play-houses,  he  must  have  acquired  an  easy  competence.  If 
there  is  truth  in  the  constant  tradition  that  Lord  Southampton's 
admiration  of  his  genius  was  such,  that  at  one  time  this  muni- 
ficent patron  "  gave  him  a  thousand  pounds  to  enable  him  to 
go  through  with  a  purchase  which  he  heard  he  had  a  mind  to," 
we  should  conjecture  the  time  when  this  gift  was  made  to  be 
that  we  are  upon,  and  the  "  purchase,"  the  "  Great  House," 
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afterwards  called  "New  Place,"  and  certain  land  at  Stratford. 
The  fact,  too,  that  his  father,  in  1597,  commenced  a  suit  in 
chancery,  and  tendered  the  redemption  money,  £40,  to  recover 
the  estate  of  Ashbies,  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  Shakespeare's 
prosperity,  since  it  is  more  than  probable  he  found  means  for 
the  purpose.  Another  circumstance  may  be  thought  significant 
of  the  same  conclusion.  It  was  shortly  before  this  date  that  the 
elder  Shakespeare  obtained  from  the  Herald's  college  confirma- 
tion of  a  grant  of  arms,  for  which  he  had  applied  so  early  as 
1568-69,  but  of  which  at  that  time  he  appears  to  have  got  only 
the  "  tricking  "  or  drawing. 

The  year  1598  has  a  special  interest  in  the  biography  of 
our  dramatist.  In  that  year  he  and  Ben  Jonson  began  an 
acquaintance  which,  in  spite  of  some  rubs,  inseparable  from  a 
long  intercourse  between  men  in  a  manner  rivals,  evidently 
mellowed  into  genial  friendship.  Rowe  tells  us,  and  there  seem 
no  grounds  for  discrediting  the  pleasant  information,  that  the 
acquaintance  of  these  great  men  began  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— "Mr.  Jonson,  who  was  at  that  time  altogether  unknown 
to  the  world,  had  offered  one  of  his  plays  to  the  players,  in 
order  to  have  it  acted  ;  and  the  persons  in  whose  hands  it  was 
put,  after  having  turned  it  carelessly  and  superciliously  over, 
were  just  upon  returning  it  to  him  with  an  ill-natured  answer 
that  it  would  be  of  no  service  to  their  company,  when  Shake- 
speare luckily  cast  his  eye  upon  it,  and  found  something  so 
well  in  it  as  to  engage  him  first  to  read  it  through,  and  after- 
wards to  recommend  Mr.  Jonson  and  his  writings  to  the  public." 
The  play  in  question  was  Every  Man  in  his  Humour.  When 
originally  acted,  1596,  the  scene  was  laid  in  Italy ;  Jonson  after- 
wards gave  the  characters  English  names,  and  transferred  the 
scene  to  London.  Thus  altered,  it  was  produced  at  the  theatre 
of  the  Blackfriars  in  1598,  Shakespeare  being  one  of  the  actors. 

An  interesting  memorial — the  only  letter  extant  which  is 
known  to  have  been  received  by  the  poet — bears  the  date  of  the 
year  1598,  and  affords  additional  proof,  if  any  were  required,  of 
his  being  now  considered  a  man  of  substance: — "Loveing  con- 
treyman,  I  am  bolde  of  yow,  as  of  a  firende,  craveing  your  helpe 
with  xxx.  li.  uppon  Mr.  Bushells  and  my  securytee,  or  Mr. 
Myttons  with  me.  Mr.  Eosswell  is  nott  come  to  London  as 
yeate,  and  I  have  especiall  cawse.  Yow  shall  firende  me  muche 
in  helpeinge  me  out  of  all  the  debetts  I  owe  in  London,  I  thanck 
God,  and  muche  quiete  my  mynde,  which  wolde  nott  be  in- 
debeted.  I  am  nowe  towardes  the  cowrte,  in  hope  of  answer 
for  the  dispatche  of  my  buysenes.  Yow  shall  neither  loose 
creddytt  nor  monney  by  me,  the  Lord  wyllinge  ;  and  nowe  but 
perswade  yowrselfe  soe,  as  I  hope,  and  you  shall  nott  need  to 
feare  butt  with  all  heartie  thanckfullnes  I  wyll  holde  my  tyme, 
and  content  yowr  ffreende;  and  yf  we  bargaine  farther,  yow 
shal  be  the  paiemaster  yowrselfe.  My  tyme  biddes  me  hasten 
to  an  ende,  ande  soe  I  committ  thys  [to]  yowr  care  and  hope 
of  yowr  helpe.  I  feare  I  shall  nott  be  baeke  thys  night  ffrom 
the  Cowrte.  Haste.  The  Lorde  be  with  yow  and  with  us  all, 
Amen !  Ffrom  the  Bell  in  Carter  Lane,  the  25  October,  1598. 
Yowrs  in  all  kyndenes,  Ryc.  Quyney.  To  my  loveinge  good 
firende  and  contreyman,  Mr.  Wm.  Shackespere,  deliver  thees."  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  this  letter,  the  only  one  saved  out  of  the 
many  hundreds  he  must  have  written  and  received,  affords  no 
indication  as  to  what  part  of  the  metropolis  Shakespeare  then 
resided  in.  "  From  a  paper  now  before  me,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Edward  Alleyn,  the  player,  our  poet  appears  to  have 
lived  in  Southwark,  near  the  Bear  Garden,  in  1596,"  says  Malone ; 
but  the  paper  he  refers  to  has  been  lost.  In  1598,  however,  it 
would  seem  from  a  subsidy  roll  discovered  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hunter, 
wherein  Shakespeare  is  assessed  at  £5,  and  subjected  to  a  rate 
of  13s.  4d.  in  the  parish  of  St.  Helens,  Bishopsgate,  that  he 
was  then  living  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Thames:  "Afiid. 
William  Shakespeare,  v.  li. — xiijs.  iiijd."  Mr.  Collier  quotes  a 
small  slip  of  paper  which  he  found  at  Dulwich,  to  prove  that 
Shakespeare  was  living  in  Southwark  in  1596  ;  but  this  paper, 
on  examination,  turns  out  to  be  a  modern  fabrication.  To  the 
list  already  given  from  Meres  of  the  works  produced  by  Skake- 


V. ;"  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  and  probably  the  first 
draft  of  "  Hamlet ; "  "  As  You  Like  It ; "  "  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing;  "  "All's  Well  that  Ends  Well"  (if  this  is  not  the  play 
Mercs  calls  "  Love  Labours  Won") ;  and  "  Pericles."    At  the  be- 
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ginning  of  September,  1601,  the  poet's  father  died  in  Lis  seventy- 
first  year.  He  left  no  will,  or  rather,  none  has  been  discovered ; 
and  'in  the  absence  of  any  proof  to  the  contrary,  we  may  fairly 
infer  that  the  prosperity  which  gilded  his  declining  days  was 
due  to  the  affection  of  his  eldest  son.  In  the  year  succeeding  his 
father's  death,  Shakespeare  made  a  large  accession  to  his  Strat- 
ford property,  by  purchasing  one  hundred  and  seven  acres  of 
arable  land,  "for  which  he  paid  a  sum  equivalent  to  about  £2000 
at  this  day.  To  judge  by  the  entries  in  the  Accounts  of  the 
Revels,  Shakespeare's  dramas  were  in  high  estimation  at  the 
court  of  James  VI.  From  November,  1604,  to  March,  1G05, 
six  of  them  were  played  before  the  king  at  Whitehall;  and 
James,  in  token  of  his  admiration  of  their  author,  is  reported 
to  have  written  him  a  letter  "  with  his  own  hand." 

But  the  licentiousness  of  the  theatres  at  this  time  appears 
to  have  been  unbounded ;  and  what  strikes  us  as  most  remark- 
able is  the  fact,  that  the  kings  players  were  equally  culpable 
with  the  less  respectable  of  their  profession.  On  the  5th  of 
April,  1G0G,  the  French  ambassador  wrote  from  London  that 
the  king's  players  "  had  brought  forward  their  own  king  and  all 
his  favourites  in  a  very  strange  fashion.  They  made  him  curse 
and  swear  because  he  had  been  robbed  of  a  bird,  and  beat  a  gen- 
tleman because  he  called  off  the  hounds  from  the  scent.  They 
represent  him  as  drunk  at  least  once  a  day,"  &c.  In  the  same 
letter  the  ambassador  relates  that  the  players,  notwithstanding 
an  express  prohibition  to  the  contrary,  persisted  in  acting  the 
History  of  the  Duke  of  Biron,  in  which  they  introduced  the 
queen  of  France,  until  the  king  at  last  "  made  order  that  no 
play  shall  be  henceforth  acted  in  London." 

What  influence,  if  any,  the  growing  dissension  between  the 
court  and  the  theatre  may  have  had  upon  Shakespeare's  retire- 
ment from  the  stage,  is  a  matter  of  speculation.  The  last 
appearance  of  his  name  as  an  actor  is  in  a  printed  list  of  the 
characters  to  Ben  Jonson's  Sejanus,  which  was  played  at  the 
Globe  in  1003,  and  speedily  withdrawn.  It  is  extremely  pro- 
bable that  he  retained  a  fellowship  in  the  company  long  after  he 
abandoned  the  profession  of  a  player  ;  but  the  evidence  adduced 
by  Mr.  Collier  to  prove  this  is  now  known  to  be  fictitious. 

He  was  in  the  habit,  Aubrey  tells  us,  of  visiting  his  native  town 
once  a  year ;  and  we  incline  to  the  belief  that  it  was  not  long 
after  1005  when  he  carried  into  effect  the  design  which  during 
many  years  he  had  been  preparing  for,  and  settled  permanently 
down  at  Stratford  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  to  combine  play- 
making  and  husbandry.  We  have  seen  that  so  early  as  1597. 
he  began  to  invest  the  surplus  proceeds  of  his  vocation  in 
buying  property  at  Stratford.  In  1002,  again,  he  added  to  the 
purchase  of  the  "  Great  House,"  or,  as  he  named  it,  "  New 
Place,"  one  hundred  and  seven  acres  in  Old  Stratford,  as  well  as 
a  house  in  the  town.  A  year  onward  he  made  a  further  invest- 
ment by  purchasing  a  messuage  at  Stratford,  with  barns,  gar- 
dens, and  orchards  ;  and  in  1605  he  executed  an  indenture  for 
the  purchase  of  the  unexpired  term  of  a  lease  of  the  great  and 
small  tithes  in  Stratford,  Old  Stratford,  Bishopton,  and  Wel- 
come, and  paid  for  the  remainder  of  this  lease  £110 — a  sum 
equivalent  to  perhaps  £2500  at  the  present  day. 

In  1607  the  poet  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  his  elder 
daughter,  Susanna,  united  to  Dr.  Hall,  a  physician  of  considerable 
eminence  in  Warwickshire.  The  same  year,  however,  brought 
with  it  the  death  of  his  brother  Edmund;  and  the  following  a 
far  sadder  bereavement — the  death  of  his  mother.  At  this 
period,  and  we  apprehend  for  two  or  three  years  previous,  our 
dramatist  was  permanently  resident  at  Stratford. 

The  Diary  of  the  Eev.  John  Ward,  vicar  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  from  1618  to  1679,  was  found  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
library  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  and  affords  us  a  few 
scanty  records  of  the  poet  in  his  latter  years.  Among  other 
things  the  worthy  vicar  speaks  of  having  heard  that  "  Mr. 
Shakespeare"  in  bis  elder  days  lived  at  Stratford,  and  supplied 
the  stage  with  two  plays  every  year,  and  had  for  it  an  allowance 
so  large  "that  he  spent  at  the  rate  of  £1000  a  year."  It  is  not 
easy  to  estimate  with  anything  like  precision  what  Shakespeare's 
annual  income  was  after  his  retirement,  but  that  he  could  afford 
an  expenditure  of  £1000  per  annum  is  not  credible.  The  state- 
ment that  he  furnished  the  theatre  in  London  with  two  plays 
each  year  is  not,  however,  improbable  ;  though  it  is  surprising, 
that  at  the  very  period  when  he  was  supplying  London  with 
productions  which  were  to  confer  immortality  on  him  and  those 
nearest  to  him,  which  were  to  render  Stratford  a  literary  Mecca, 


to  whose  shrine  pilgrims  from  every  climate  in  the  world  would 
come  to  offer  homage,  the  performance  of  plays  in  that  town  was 
rigidly  forbidden.  So  early  as  1602,  the  municipal  powers  of 
the  borough  interdicted  all  theatrical  exhibitions  under  a  penalty 
of  ten  shillings  for  each  infraction  of  their  order.  In  1612  "the 
inconvenience  of  plaeis  being  verie  seriouslie  considered  of,"  the 
fine  was  increased  to  £10.  This  intolerance  of  the  drama  at 
Stratford  has  been  ascribed  to  the  strong  growth  of  puritan 
spirit  in  Warwickshire  during  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
to  direct  attention  to  this  circumstance,  has  further  shown  that 
this  puritan  spirit  entered  the  families  of  Quiney  and  Sadler, 
with  whom  Shakespeare  was  allied,  and  that  his  daughter  and 
her  husband  were  undoubtedly  influenced  by  it.  And  he  remarks, 
"  it  has  sometimes  occurred  to  me,  that  the  entire  disappearance 
of  all  manuscript  of  Shakespeare — so  entire  that  no  writing  of 
his  remains  except  his  name,  and  only  one  letter  addressed  to 
him — is  in  some  way  connected  with  the  religious  turn  which 
his  posterity  took." 

The  year  1613,  which  we  have  now  reached,  appears  to  have 
been  fertile  in  events  to  Shakespeare.  At  the  opening  of  it  he 
was  deprived  of  his  brother  Richard,  who  died  at  Stratford.  In 
March  we  find  him  in  London  occupied  in  the  purchase  of  a 
house  and  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Blackfriars  theatre.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  involved  in  the  anxieties  and  charges  of  a 
chancery  suit,  which  arose  out  of  the  share  he  had  bought  of 
the  tithes  in  1605.  The  draft  of  the  bill  presented  by  him  and 
the  other  plaintiffs  is  still  preserved,  but  the  result  of  the  litiga- 
tion is  not  known.  The  summer  of  this  year  was  marked  by 
another  incident  which  must  have  impressed  him  deeply.  This 
was  the  destruction  of  the  Globe  theatre,  which  was  burned 
down  on  the  29th  of  June,  during  the  performance  of  his  own 
"  King  Henry  VIII."  Whether  he  was  a  pecuniary  sufferer  by 
this  disaster  has  not  been  shown ;  it  is  thought,  as  he  makes  no 
mention  of  theatrical  property  in  his  will,  that  he  disposed  of 
his  interest  in  it  when  he  finally  retired  from  public  life. 

On  the  number  and  names  of  the  plays  produced  by  Shake- 
speare, from  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the 
termination  of  his  literary  life,  opinions  are  divided.  We  have 
conjectured  that  up  to  i600  he  had  written  twenty-three  or 
twenty-four  pieces,  the  names  of  which  have  been  given.  From 
that  period  to  the  end  it  is  probable  that  he  wrote  fifteen  or 
sixteen  more,  and  these  for  the  most  part  the  grandest  of  the 
series — namely,  "Timon  of  Athens;"  "Measure  for  Measure;" 
"Macbeth;"  "Hamlet"  (enlarged);  "Troilus  and  Cressida;" 
"Twelfth  Night;"  "  Coriolanus;"  "Julius  Ca?sar;"  "Antony 
and  Cleopatra;"  "A  Winter's  Tale;"  "Othello;"  "King  Lear;" 
"  Cymbeline  ;"  "  The  Tempest ;"  and  "  Henry  VIII." 

During  the  following  year  our  dramatist  was  engaged  with 
the  corporation  of  Stratford  in  opposing  a  projected  inclosure 
of  some  public  lands,  and,  as  we  learn  from  the  memoranda  of 
Thomas  Green,  the  clerk  to  the  municipal  body,  again  visited 
London.  The  same  year  appeared  a  poem,  partly  founded  on  his 
play  of  "  Richard  III.,"  entitled  The  Ghost  of  Richard  the  Third, 
which  contains  the  last  contemporaneous  encomium  upon  Shake- 
speare's genius  extant.     Richard  is  the  speaker  :  — 

"  To  him  that  impt  my  fame  with  Clio's  quill, 
Whose  magicke  rais'd  me  from  Oblivion's  den, 

That  writ  my  storie  on  the  Muses'  hill, 
And  with  my  actions  dignified  his  pen; 

He  that  from  Helicon  sends  many  a  rill, 
Whose  nectared  veines  are  drunke  by  thirstie  men; 

Crown'd  be  his  stile  with  fame,  his  head  with  bayes, 

And  none  detract,  but  gratulate  his  praise." 

There  is  little  more  to  relate.  On  the  10th  of  February, 
1616,  his  younger  daughter,  Judith,  was  married  to  Thomas 
Quiney,  a  vintner  at  Stratford,  the  bride  being  then  thirty-one 
years  of  age,  and  the  bridegroom  twenty-seven.  On  the  25th 
of  the  following  month  Shakespeare  executed  his  will,  which, 
from  the  words  "  Yicesimo  qitinto  die  Martii"  having  been  sub- 
stituted for  "  Yicesimo  quinto  die  Janimrii"  was  evidently  pre- 
pared two  months  before.  He  declares  himself  as  in  perfect 
health  when  the  will  was  made,  but  his  signatures  to  it  evince 
much  physical  debility ;  and  a  few  weeks  later,  on  the  23rd  of 
April,  the  anniversary  of  his  birth, 

"  He  gave  his  honours  to  the  world  again, 
His  blessed  part  to  heaven,  and  slept  in  peace." — H.  S. 

SHARP,  Granville,  the  youngest  son  of  Dr.  Sharp,  arch- 
deacon of  Northumberland,  and  grandson  of  an  archbishop  of 
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York,  was  born  in  1734.  The  following  accidental  circumstance 
caused  his  name  to  become  a  household  word  throughout  the  civi- 
lized world.  A  poor  West  Indian  negro  named  Somerset,  having 
fallen  sick,  was  abandoned  by  his  master  in  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don, either  to  die  or  gain  a  miserable  support  by  precarious 
charity.  The  wretched  creature,  sinking  under  exhaustion,  was 
seen  by  Sharp,  who  had  him  removed  to  Bartholomew's  hospital 
where  he  soon  recovered.  He  was  not  heard  of  again  for  two 
years,  when  his  benefactor  received  a  letter  from  him,  stating  no 
cause  of  his  committal  to  the  Poultry  compter,  but  entreating 
his  assistance  in  averting  a  greater  calamity  than  even  the  death 
from  which  he  had  before  rescued  him.  His  old  master  had 
reclaimed  him,  and  after  some  preliminaries  Somerset  was 
brought  before  the  lord  mayor,  and  successfully  defended  by 
Sharp.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  twelve  judges,  who  unani- 
mously concurred  in  the  opinion  that  the  master  had  acted 
criminally.  The  happy  issue  of  this  case  encouraged  Sharp  to 
institute  the  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  as  president 
of  which,  contending  against  a  vast  mass  of  opposition,  the 
downfall  of  "the  greatest  of  all  human  abominations"  was  at 
length  effected.  Sharp  was  an  enlightened  politician,  and 
advocated  the  cause  of  parliamentary  reform,  which  in  his  time 
required  many  strong  supporters.  He  died  July  6,  1813,  and 
was  buried  in  the  family  vault  in  Fulham  churchyard. — E.  B.  L. 

SHARP,  James,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  was  born  in 
May,  1618,  and  was  come  of  a  good  family.  Educated  for  the 
church,  he  held  for  some  time  a  professorship  of  philosophy  at 
St.  Andrews,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  minister  of  Crail. 
When  General  Monk  marched  to  London  in  1GG0,  the  presby- 
fcerians  sent  Sharp  along  with  him  to  attend  to  their  interests. 
He  had  acquired  the  complete  confidence  of  his  party,  and  was 
afterwards  deputed  by  them  to  wait  upon  the  king  at  Breda,  to 
induce  his  majesty  to  confirm  the  presbyterian  government  in 
Scotland.  After  the  Restoration  he  remained  for  some  time  in 
London  ;  and  if  his  own  letters  may  be  trusted,  he  zealously 
exerted  himself  to  promote  the  views  of  his  friends.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  before  he  quitted  London  he  was  secretly  gained  over  by 
some  of  the  English  high  church  statesmen,  and  induced  to  betray 
the  church  which  had  intrusted  its  cause  to  his  advocacy.  A  few 
months  later  the  presbyterian  establishment  was  overthrown,  and 
Sharp,  who  had  meanwhile  been  elected  professor  of  divinity  in 
St.  Mary's  college,  St.  Andrews,  was  appointed  his  majesty's 
chaplain  for  Scotland,  and  soon  after  was  nominated  primate, 
and  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews.  The  new  primate  was  naturally 
regarded  with  dislike  by  the  party  whom  he  had  deserted  and 
betrayed,  and  that  feeling  was  soon  deepened  into  bitter  hatred 
by  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  persecution  of  the  covenanters. 
In  16G8  a  fanatical  preacher  named  Mitchell  discharged  a  pistol 
at  the  archbishop  while  sitting  in  his  coach  in  the  High  Street  of 
Edinburgh,  but  missed  him,  and  wounded  the  bishop  of  Orkney ; 
but  at  last,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1G79,  he  was  attacked  at  Magus 
Muir,  three  miles  from  St.  Andrews,  by  a  body  of  presbyterians 
whom  oppression  had  made  mad,  and  murdered  with  circum- 
stances of  great  barbarity.  Sharp  had  considerable  ability  and 
learning,  plausible  manners,  and  some  dexterity  in  managing 
men ;  but  he  was  mean,  vindictive,  cruel,  and  perfidious. — J.  T. 

SHARP,  John,  an  eminent  prelate,  was  born  16th  February, 
1644,  at  Bradford,  in  which  town  his  father  was  a  tradesman  of 
note.  Through  the  influence  of  Sir  Heneage  Finch  he  received  the 
archdeaconry  of  Berkshire,  and  in  1676  a  stall  in  Norwich  cathe- 
dral. In  1681  he  was  advanced  to  the  deanery  of  Norwich. 
Being  a  royal  chaplain  to  Charles  II.,  he  was  continued  in  the 
same  office  by  James  II.  But  a  sermon  preached  by  him  against 
popery  gave  so  great  offence  to  James,  that  the  bishop  of  London 
was  ordered  to  prevent  him  from  preaching  in  his  diocese,  and 
the  prelate,  for  hesitating  to  obey,  fell  under  the  royal  displea- 
sure. Sharp  resisted,  but  ultimately  went  to  Windsor  with  a 
petition,  to  which  the  king  in  his  wrath  refused  to  listen.  Sharp 
then  retired  to  Norwich,  but  returned  to  the  metropolis  in  1687. 
In  August,  1688,  he  drew  up  the  famous  reasons  for  declining  to 
read  the  king's  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience.  On  27th 
January,  1689,  he  preached  before  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  on 
the  30th  of  the  same  month  before  the  convention,  and  asserted 
his  loyalty  by  praying  for  King  James  on  both  occasions.  But 
in  1689  he  had  no  scrapie  in  accepting  the  deanery  of  Canter- 
bury under  the  new  government.  He  waited,  however,  till  the 
death  of  Lamplugh,  and  became  his  successor  as  archbishop  of 
York,  5th  July,  1691.     He  died  at  Bath  in  1714.— J.  E. 


SHARP,  William,  an  eminent  line  engraver,  was  Lorn  at 
Aldgate,  London,  January  29, 1749.  He  was  the  son  of  a  gun- 
maker,  and  was  apprenticed  to  one  Longmate,  a  bright  engraver, 
or  engraver  of  gun-barrels,  brass-plates,  and  the  like.  After 
his  apprenticeship,  Sharp  commenced  business  in  the  same  line, 
but  his  chief  occupation  is  said  to  have  been  in  engraving  pub- 
licans' pewter-pots.  Gradually  he  made  his  way  by  working 
for  the  booksellers,  till  the  publication  of  the  Novelists'  Library, 
for  which  he  engraved  some  of  Stothard's  graceful  drawings, 
stamped  him  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  English  engravers.  But  his 
full  power  was  not  called  out  till  he  executed  plates  of  a  large  size. 
He  engraved  numerous  pictures  of  very  different  character,  and 
of  course  his  prints  are  unequal ;  but  in  all  is  displayed  a  large 
and  manly  style,  combined  with  the  most  painstaking  care  in 
the  execution.     He  died  July  25,  1824. — J.  T-e. 

SHARPE,  Daniel,  an  able  geologist,  was  born  in  London 
in  1806,  and  was  the  nephew  of  Rogers  the  poet.  Sharpe 
combined  the  calling  of  a  merchant  with  the  cultivation  of 
geological  science.  His  observations  have  been  printed  only  as 
contributions  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society,  to 
the  journal  of  the  same  society,  to  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, and  to  the  publications  of  the  Palajontographical  Society: 
Extremely  valuable  are  his  writings  upon  the  geology  of  Por- 
tugal, to  which  country  he  went  on  business  connected  with  the 
wine-growing  districts.  He  died  on  the  31st  May,  185G,  in 
consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse. — R.  H. 

*  SHARPEY,  William,  professor  of  physiology  and  exa- 
miner at  the  university  of  London,  was  born  at  Arbroath  in 
Scotland,  and  educated  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  his  degree 
in  1823.  In  1837  he  succeeded  Dr.  Jones  Quain  as  professor 
at  London  university.  His  published  works  are  limited  to  con- 
tributions to  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and 
the  Introduction  on  physiology  to  Quain's  Anatomy. — R.  11. 

*  SHAW,  Henry,  a  celebrated  designer,  was  born  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  He  was  a  pupil  and  assistant  of 
the  elder  Pugin,  and  also,  we  believe,  a  student  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  His  original  purpose  was  to  practise  as  an  architect, 
but  his  celebrity  is  due  to  his  almost  unrivalled  skill  as  a  draughts- 
man in  ornamental  art.  Whether  copies  of  medieval  relies, 
or  original  designs,  his  drawings  are  scrupulously  exact,  bril- 
liant, and  spirited.  A  large  number  of  them  have  been  engraved 
for  publication :  but  though  coloured  like  the  originals,  and 
called  facsimiles,  the  prints  give  but  an  inadequate  notion  of 
their  remarkable  minuteness  and  beauty  of  finish. — J.  T-e. 

SHAW,  Thomas,  an  English  divine  and  traveller,  was  born 
at  Kendal  about  1G92.  After  having  taken  orders  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  an  English  manufactory  at  Algiers,  where 
he  took  the  opportunity  of  exploring  various  parts  of  ancient 
Xumidia.  He  left  Algiers  in  1742,  after  a  stay  of  twelve  years, 
during  which  time  he  had  collected  many  choice  and  interesting 
curiosities  and  fragmentary  antiquities.  After  his  return  he 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society.  His  principal  work  is,  "  Travels,  or  Observa- 
tions on  several  parts  of  Barbary  and  the  Levant,"  which  was 
reprinted  with  additions  a  few  years  after  it  first  appeared.  The 
later  edition  contains  a  reply  to  Dr.  Pococke,  who  having  also 
voyaged  to  the  East,  had  attacked  some  of  Shaw's  statements. 
Shaw's  "Travels"  were  translated  into  French,  with  notes  by  the 
author,  and  also  into  German  and  Dutch.    He  died  in  1751. — F. 

SHEE,  Sir  Martin  Archer,  P.R.A.,  was  born  at  Dublin, 
December  20,  1769.  In  1788  he  came  to  London,  was  intro- 
duced by  Edmund  Burke  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  became 
a  student  in  the  Royal  Academy,  maintaining  himself  the  while 
by  the  exercise  of  his  pencil.  Although  his  progress  in  popu- 
larity was  not  rapid,  it  was  steady;  and  in  1798  Reynolds 
and  Romney  having  been  removed,  he  felt  himself  justified  in 
taking  the  house  in  Cavendish  Square,  in  which  Romney  had  for 
many  years  resided.  In  this  year  he  was  elected  A.R.A.,  and  in 
1800,  R.A.  From  this  time  his  position  as  one  of  the  leading 
portrait-painters  of  the  day  was  assured.  He  had  always  many 
sitters  from  the  higher  classes,  many  from  the  leading  men  of 
letters,  science,  and  the  stage,  and  a  fair  share  of  the  large 
presentation  and  memorial  portraits  which  add  so  largely  to  a 
portrait-painter's  reputation  and  income,  though  not  often  to  his 
lasting  fame;  but  he  was  never  overtasked  with  commissions. 
At  this  period  of  his  career,  and  for  many  subsequent  years,  he 
occupied  his  leisure  with  literature.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  in  1830,  Shee  became  a  candidate  to  succeed  him  as 


president  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Wilkie  was  the  rival  candidate. 
There  could,  of  course,  be  no  comparison  instituted  between  the 
merits  of  the  men  as  painters;  but  Shee  was  of  polished  address 
and  fluent  in  speech,  and  these  were  qualities  requisite  for  the 
post.  He  was  accordingly  elected  by  a  great  majority,  and  was 
knighted  soon  after  his  election.  He  continued  to  paint  till  1845, 
when  he  laid  down  his  pencil,  and  resigned  his  presidency ;  but 
this  last  he  was  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Academy  induced  to 
resume,  the  academicians  at  the  same  time  voting  him  an  annuity 
of  £300,  to  which  the  government  shortly  after  added  a  pension 
of  £200.     He  died  August  19,  1850.— J.  T-e. 

*  SHEEPSHANKS,  John,  brother  of  Richard,  was  already 
celebrated  as  a  judicious  collector  of  books,  prints,  and  pic- 
tures, when  in  1857  he  acquired  a  wider  and  more  enduring 
fame  by  the  munificent  gift  of  his  noble  gallery  of  pictures  by 
British  artists  to  the  nation.  In  the  deed  of  gift  he  laid  down 
certain  conditions  concerning  the  custody  and  exhibition  of 
the  pictures,  indicative  of  large  and  generous  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  art-education.  In  accordance  with  his  wish  this  splendid 
collection  of  pictures  by  Mulready,  Leslie,  and  Landseer,  is  placed 
in  the  Kensington  museum,  and  is  accessible  to  the  public  on 
certain  days  when  students  are  not  working  from  them. — R.  H. 

SHEEPSHANKS,  Richard,  an  earnest  worker  in  astro- 
nomical science,  was  born  in  1791  at  Leeds,  and  died  in  1855. 
Originally  a  barrister,  he  entered  the  church  about  1828  ;  but 
undertook  no  cure,  devoting  himself  entirely  to  scientific  pur- 
suits. In  1824  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society,  and  in  1830  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
In  1831  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  fix  the 
boundaries  of  boroughs  under  the  reform  bill.  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  Professor  Airy  in  some  important  operations  with 
the  pendulum  in  Cornwall,  and  often  made  journeys  at  his  own 
cost,  with  as  many  as  seven  or  eight  chronometers,  to  deter- 
mine the  longitude  of  places  in  England,  Ireland,  and  else- 
where, not  perfectly  known.  "When  the  standard  weights  and 
measures  of  England  were  destroyed  in  the  fire  which  consumed 
the  houses  of  parliament,  Mr.  Sheepshanks  took  an  active  part 
in  their  restoration.  He  was  a  member  of  both  the  commissions 
appointed  for  that  purpose  in  1838  and  1843,  and  for  the  last 
eleven  years  of  his  life  gave  such  unremitting  attention  to  the 
mathematical  operations  necessary  for  establishing  an  accurate 
standard  of  the  yard  measure,  that  his  death  is  said  to  have  been 
hastened  thereby. — R.  H. 

SHEFFIELD,  John,  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire,  an  eminent 
English  statesman  and  one  of  our  minor  poets,  was  born  in  1649. 
In  1GG6,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  volunteered  to  serve  at  sea 
against  the  Dutch.  On  his  return  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  troop  of  horse.  He  again  joined  the  fleet  in  1672, 
and  behaved  so  gallantly  that  he  was  appointed  captain  of  the 
Royal  Catharine  of  eighty-four  guns.  During  the  reign  of 
James  II.  he  held  the  office  of  lord-chamberlain,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  notorious  ecclesiastical  commission.  He  gave 
deep  offence  to  the  king  by  presuming  to  make  pretensions  to 
the  hand  of  the  Princess  Anne,  and  sought  by  mean  and  abject 
servility  to  regain  the  favour  he  had  forfeited ;  and  though  an 
avowed  sceptic,  who  made  the  Romish  faith  one  of  his  favourite 
subjects  of  mirth,  he  affected  in  private  to  be  a  convert  to  popery. 
At  the  Revolution  he  hastened  to  make  atonement  for  his  sub- 
serviency to  James,  by  plighting  his  faith  to  William.  In  1694 
he  was  created  Marquis  of  Xormanby,  and  named  a  cabinet  coun- 
cillor, with  a  pension  of  £3000  a  year,  as  a  reward  for  exerting 
his  great  parliamentary  talents  in  favour  of  the  king's  policy. 
In  1702  he  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  created  Duke  of  Xormanby,  and  soon  after  Duke  of 
Buckinghamshire.  The  duke  died  in  1721,  in  the  seventy- 
second  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  man  of  excellent  abilities, 
but  his  moral  character  was  stained  by  flagrant  vices. — J.  T. 

SHEFFIELD.     See  Holroyd. 

SHEIL,  Richard  Lalor,  dramatist,  orator,  and  politician, 
was  born  on  the  17th  of  August,  1791,  at  Drumdowney,  near 
the  city  of  Waterford.  In  his  eleventh  year  he  was  transferred 
to  a  school  established  at  Kensington  house,  conducted  by  M. 
C.  Prince  de  Broglie.  In  1804  he  went  to  the  Roman  catholic 
college  of  Stoneyhurst,  where  he  remained  till  1807,  when  he 
entered  Trinity  college,  Dublin.  Here  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  love  of  poetry  and  the  drama.  The  bar  was  the  profes- 
sion of  his  choice ;  but,  unfortunately,  his  father  was  involved 
in  mercantile  speculations,  which  led  to  his  ruin,  and  Richard 


was  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  a  relative,  who  allowed  him 
£100  a  year  till  he  should  be  called  to  the  bar.  The  family 
removed  to  Dublin,  and  Sheil  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the 
College  Historical  Society.  In  1810  he  first  came  forward  as 
a  political  speaker,  and  on  several  occasions  attracted  favourable 
notice.  Having  taken  his  degree  of  A.B.  in  1811,  he  entered 
as  a  law  student  at  Lincoln's  inn,  visiting  Dublin  at  intervals, 
and  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  debates  at  the  catholic  board. 
In  1814  he  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar,  and  produced  his  first 
drama,  "  Adelaide,"  which  was  played  at  Crow  Street  theatre, 
and  well  received,  Miss  O'Neil  representing  the  heroine.  Sheil 
did  not  make  much  progress  in  his  profession,  though  he  appears 
to  have  been  diligent;  nor  did  his  marriage  with  Miss  O'Hal- 
loran,  the  niece  of  Sir  William  M'Mahon,  the  master  of  the  rolls, 
improve  his  position.  In  1817  his  tragedy  of  the  "Apostate" 
was  produced  at  Covent  Garden,  and  met  with  complete  success. 
This  was  followed  in  1818  by  "Bella  mira,"  which  for  a  time 
was  successful.  The  following  year  Sheil  put  on  the  stage 
"Evadne,"  which,  for  poetic  merit,  originality,  and  dramatic 
power,  may  be  considered  the  finest  production  of  the  author, 
and  still  continues  to  be  an  acting  play.  In  1820  his  serious 
drama  of  "Montoni"  was  acted,  and  though  abounding  in  pas- 
sages of  great  poetic  merit,  had  but  little  success.  It  was  in 
1821  that  Sheil  again  essayed  to  take  a  standing  in  politics. 
O'Connell  had  advocated  the  postponement  of  catholic  emanci- 
pation to  the  agitation  for  parliamentary  reform.  Sheil  opposed 
his  views  in  an  elaborate  letter,  which  was  answered  by  the 
demagogue  with  such  a  caustic  humour  as  injured  the  popu- 
larity of  Sheil,  and  threw  him  back  on  literature  and  law. 
The  idea  struck  him  of  adapting  the  works  of  the  older  drama- 
tists to  the  modem  stage,  and  with  this  object  he  adapted 
Massinger's  Fatal  Dowry,  which  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane  in 
1824  with  great  success.  In  1822  Sheil  lost  his  wife,  after  the 
birth  of  their  first  son;  and  the  same  year  he  commenced,  in 
conjunction  with  W.  H.  Curran,  the  "  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar" 
in  the  New  Monthly,  which  obtained  high  reputation  as  masterly 
and  original  portraitures  of  the  great  men  of  the  day.  "  The 
Huguenot"  was  his  next  drama,  which  was  brought  out  at 
Covent  Garden ;  but  notwithstanding  its  merits,  it  failed.  On  the 
formation  of  the  celebrated  Catholic  Association  in  1823,  Sheil 
became  a  leading  member.  He  prepared  the  great  petition  to 
parliament  for  an  inquiry  into  the  mode  of  administering  the  laws 
in  Ireland,  was  one  of  the  delegates  to  London  in  1825,  and  con- 
tinued throughout  to  be  a  frequent  speaker.  With  him  origin- 
ated the  ideas  of  a  Roman  catholic  census,  and  of  those  aggregate 
meetings  through  the  country  which  became  so  formidable  to 
the  government,  and  at  which  he  delivered  many  of  his  brilliant 
harangues.  The  articles,  too,  in  French,  published  in  UEtoile, 
on  the  catholic  grievances  were  from  his  pen.  During  the 
general  election  of  1826  Sheil  took  an  active  part  in  promoting 
the  return  of  liberal  candidates.  Meantime  he  was  getting  into 
practice,  especially  as  a  nisi  prims  and  criminal  lawyer;  and, 
though  never  a  profound  legist,  his  readiness  and  oratorical 
powers  gave  him  great  weight  with  juries.  In  political  influ- 
ence, too,  he  occupied  a  very  high  position,  so  that,  in  1827,  the 
government  thought  fit  to  institute  a  state  prosecution  against 
him  for  a  seditious  libel.  The  bills  were  found.  Sheil  traversed 
in  prox.  to  the  next  term,  before  which  Mr.  Canning  succeeded 
as  prime  minister  upon  the  death  of  Lord  Liverpool,  and  the 
prosecution  was  abandoned.  Sheil  was  present  at  the  great 
protestant  meeting  held  atPenendenin  1828,  to  petition  against 
catholic  emancipation,  and  delivered  a  very  powerful  speech  on 
behalf  of  his  co-religionists.  The  uproar,  it  is  true,  rendered 
him  totally  inaudible ;  but  having  prepared  his  speech  verbatim, 
he  took  the  precaution  of  giving  a  copy  to  an  evening  Lon- 
don paper,  and  thus  succeeded  in  publishing  a  harangue  which 
Bentham  pronounced  a  "masterly  union  of  logic  and  rhetoric." 
LTpon  the  passing  of  the  catholic  relief  bill  in  1829,  Sheil  natu- 
rally looked  forward  to  be  one  of  the  first  representatives  of 
those  of  whose  political  rights  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  champions. 
Nevertheless  he  was  defeated  in  his  contest  for  the  county  of 
Louth,  and  was  indebted  to  Lord  Anglesea  for  a  scat  in  parlia- 
ment for  the  borough  of  Milborne  Port.  In  1830  Sheil  was 
called  to  the  inner  bar,  and  married  his  second  wife,  the  widow 
of  William  Power  of  Gurteen,  in  the  county  of  Waterford.  Ere 
long  Sheil  took  part  in  the  debates,  his  first  speech  being  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  reform  bill ;  and  from  that  period  he  con- 
tinued through  his  life  to  take  an  active  part  on  all  great  questions, 


and  attained  a  high  character  as  an  orator.  Upon  the  formation 
of  the  Repeal  Association,  Sheil  for  a  time  held  aloof,  but  at 
length  joined  the  body,  and  was  returned  for  the  county  of 
Tipperary  in  the  first  reformed  parliament.  It  must,  however, 
be  admitted,  that  he  never  had  any  belief  in  the  reality  of  what 
he  termed  "  a  splendid  phantom."  In  February,  1838,  Sheil 
was  appointed  commissioner  of  Greenwich  hospital,  and  in 
August,  1839,  vice-president  of  the  board  of  trade,  which  post 
he  exchanged  in  1841  for  that  of  judge-advocate ;  and  in  the 
new  parliament  in  that  year  he  was  returned  for  the  borough  of 
Dungarvan.  In  the  great  state  trial  against  O'Connell  and  others 
for  conspiracy  in  1844,  Sheil  was  retained  as  counsel  for  John 
O'Connell,  and  made  a  most  powerful  and  brilliant  speech  to 
evidence,  the  last  which  he  made  at  the  bar.  Politics  now 
entirely  engrossed  him,  and  he  took  a  high  position  in  the  house 
both  as  an  orator  and  a  statesman.  The  declining  health  of 
his  only  child  induced  him  to  visit  Madeira  in  1845.  After 
his  son's  death  he  returned  to  England  in  1840,  and  again 
resumed  political  life ;  and  upon  the  formation  of  Earl  Russell's 
ministry  in  184G  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  mint.  With 
the  session  of  1850  Shell's  parliamentary  career  reached  its 
close — a  career  of  twenty  years,  during  which  he  had  occupied 
a  prominent  place  in  the  senate,  and  took  a  distinguished  part 
in  all  the  great  controversies  of  the  period.  Failing  health  and 
repeated  attacks  of  gout  made  retirement  from  labour  desirable, 
and  on  the  4th  of  November,  1850,  he  was  appointed  minister 
at  Florence,  where  he  arrived  in  January,  1851,  and  died 
there  on  the  21st  of  May.  Undoubtedly  Sheil  must  be  ranked 
amongst  the  distinguished  men  of  his  age.  Like  Demosthenes, 
he  became  a  great  orator  in  spite  of  physical  defects,  which  he 
overcame  by  unceasing  perseverance.  His  voice  was  naturally 
shrill  and  unmusical,  his  stature  small,  and  his  personal  appear- 
ance without  dignity ;  but  he  had  an  ear  exquisitely  correct  and 
sensitive,  and  "  nature  had  given  him,"  as  Professor  Wilson  said, 
"as  fine  a  pair  of  eyes  as  ever  graced  human  head — large, 
deeply  set,  dark,  liquid,  flashing  like  gems,  and  these  fix  you 
like  a  basilisk,  so  that  you  forget  everything  else  about  him." 
"  There  is,"  says  M.  Duvergier,  "in  Sheil  something  of  Juvenal, 
of  Pindar,  and  of  Mirabeau.  His  satire  is  shrewd  and  biting ; 
his  poetry  dazzles ;  his  enthusiasm  carries  you  away."  Bushe, 
in  speaking  of  Sheil,  observed,  "  His  mind  is  one  of  the  richest  in 
poetry  and  eloquence  I  ever  knew.  For  the  purpose  of  producing 
an  effect  upon  a  popular  audience  in  Ireland  I  consider  him  as 
standing  in  the  veiy  first  rank.  He  seems  to  me  to  have  high 
powers  for  didactic  poetry.  The  rich  poetical  invectives  with 
which  his  speeches  abound,  if  versified,  would  be  fine  satirical 
poems."  With  all  this  his  speeches  were  well  considered  and 
closely  argumentative,  and  beneath  the  glitter  of  genius  and  the 
play  of  fancy  there  were  ever  to  be  found  the  skilful  arrangement 
that  addressed  itself  to  the  judgment,  and  the  logical  force  that 
sought  to  convince  the  reason. — J.  F.  W. 

SHELBURNE,  William  Petty,  second  earl  of,  and  first 
marquis  of  Lansdowne,  a  distinguished  English  statesman,  was 
the  second  son  of  the  first  earl  of  Shelburne,  and  was  born  in 
1737.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  army,  and  served  with 
distinction  in  the  British  contingent  under  Prince  Ferdinand  in 
Germany.  At  the  accession  of  George  III.,  in  1760,  he  was 
appointed  aid-de-camp  to  the  king,  with  the  rank  of  colonel, 
and  in  1765  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  major-general.  He 
was  elected  member  for  the  borough  of  Wycombe  in  1761,  but 
held  that  seat  only  for  a  few  weeks,  as  on  the  death  of  his  father 
on  the  10th  of  May,  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Shelburne 
in  the  Irish,  and  the  barony  of  Wycombe  in  the  English  peerage. 
He  soon  attracted  notice  by  his  close  attention  to  the  business 
of  the  house,  and  his  ability  in  debate.  He  incurred  the  dislike 
of  the  king,  however,  in  consequence  of  his  opposition  to  the 
plans  proposed  for  taxing  the  American  colonies,  and  coercing 
them  into  submission.  In  1760  when  the  great  commoner, 
now  become  earl  of  Chatham,  formed  his  second  administration, 
Lord  Shelburne  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  state,  with  the  charge  of  the  southern  department,  which 
included  the  colonies.  He  immediately  set  about  the  preparation 
of  conciliatory  measures  calculated  to  regain  the  confidence  and 
good-will  of  the  Americans.  But  his  policy  was  distasteful  both 
to  the  king  and  to  some  of  the  most  influential  of  his  colleagues. 
The  duke  of  Grafton  (who  was  now  premier  in  reality,  as  he 
had  from  the  first  been  in  name),  at  length  in  October,  1768, 
dismissed  the  secretary  from  his  pest — a  step  which  was  imme- 


diately followed  by  Lord  Chatham's  resignation  of  the  privy 
seal.  On  the  downfall  of  Lord  North's  ministry,  the  king  with 
a  very  bad  grace  sent  for  Lord  Shelburne,  and  empowered  him  to 
form  an  administration.  The  earl  went  straight  to  the  marquis 
of  Rockingham,  and  offered  him  the  treasury  and  premiership. 
"My  lord,"  he  said,  "you  could  stand  without  me;  I  cannot 
stand  without  you."  The  marquis  was  disposed  to  decline 
because  the  king  had  not  sent  for  him  in  person;  but  after  con- 
sulting his  friends,  he  agreed  to  accept  the  office  of  premier,  and 
Lord  Shelburne  and  Mr.  Fox  became  the  principal  secretaries  of 
state.  (See  Rockingham.)  The  government  was  dissolved  in 
three  months,  by  the  death  of  Lord  Rockingham;  when  the  king, 
who  detested  the  great  whig  houses,  appointed  Lord  Shelburne 
as  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  His  administration  lasted  little 
more  than  seven  months  ;  but  during  that  brief  period  the  siege  of 
Gibraltar  was  brought  to  a  triumphant  termination,  the  British 
fleet  under  Howe  and  Rodney  obtained  brilliant  victories  over 
the  French,  and  an  honourable  treaty  was  negotiated  with  the 
continental  powers  and  the  American  colonies.  The  government 
was  defeated  on  the  question  of  the  approval  of  the  peace,  in 
February,  1783,  by  the  notorious  coalition  between  Fox  and 
Lord  North ;  and  Lord  Shelburne  finally  retired  from  office.  He 
accepted  in  1784,  not  without  great  reluctance,  the  marquisate 
of  Lansdowne,  but  he  was  peculiarly  careful  to  show  that  his 
political  independence  was  not  compromised  by  his  acceptance 
of  the  honours  which  rewarded  his  former  services.  His  lord- 
ship died  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1805.— J.  T. 

SHELDON,  Gilbert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  born 
at  Staunton,  Staffordshire,  on  19th  July,  1598.  Admitted  to 
Trinity  college,  Oxford,  in  1613,  he  became  M.A.  in  1620,  B.D. 
in  1628,  and  D.D.  in  1634.  During  the  civil  war  he  zealously 
espoused  the  royal  cause,  and  being  clerk  of  the  closet  was  one 
of  the  chaplains  sent  to  attend  the  royal  commissioners  at  the 
treaty  of  Uxbridge  in  1644.  In  1647  he  was  ejected  summarily 
from  his  wardenship,  and  cast  with  other  royalists  into  prison. 
On  regaining  his  freedom  he  retired  to  Snelston  in  Derbyshire, 
and  busied  himself  in  collecting  and  sending  funds  to  the  exiled 
Charles  II.  At  the  Restoration  his  services  were  not  forgotten, 
and  he  first  became  dean  of  the  chapel  royal,  and  then  bishop  of 
London.  In  1663,  on  the  death  of  Juxon,  Sheldon  was  pro- 
moted to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  he  succeeded  Lord  Claren- 
don as  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford  in  1667,  holding 
the  office  only  for  two  years.  He  died  at  Lambeth  on  the  9th 
of  November,  1677. — J.  E. 

SHELLEY,  Percy  Bysshe,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
cluster  of  poets  who  adorned  the  earlier  years  of  this  century, 
was  born  in  Sussex  in  1792,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  baronet  of 
good  family.  From  his  home,  where  he  was  known  as  a  wild 
and  fantastic  boy,  he  was  sent  to  Eton.  During  the  period  of 
an  unhappy  residence  there,  he  inaugurated  his  rebellion  against 
the  fashions  of  the  world.  In  1808  he  went  to  Oxford,  where 
he  plunged  into  the  study  of  chemistry,  and  was  continually 
on  the  verge  of  blowing  himself  up  by  his  experiments.  A 
spasmodic  course  of  metaphysics  led  him  to  a  crude  material- 
ism, and  the  publication  of  a  tractate,  entitled  "The  Necessity 
of  Atheism,"  was  followed  by  his  expulsion  from  the  univer- 
sity. Soon  after,  he  printed  "  Queen  Mab,"  which  combined  with 
an  unfortunate  marriage  to  complete  his  alienation  from  his 
family.  Like  Byron,  Shelley  had  a  first  love  in  a  Miss  Harriet 
Grove,  a  young  lady  who  admired  his  boyish  genius  and  read 
his  Rosicrucian  novel,  but  would  not  listen  to  his  sighs.  She 
married  and  was  happy.  Shelley  in  his  iinhappiness  met 
another  Harriet,  a  school  friend  of  his  sister's;  her  name  and 
affection  were  sufficient  attractions;  they  ran  off  together  to 
Gretna,  and  were  launched,  a  pair  of  children,  on  the  world.  We 
know  little  more  about  the  marriage  except  that  it  was  foolish. 
Miss  Westbrook,  a  lively  girl  of  sixteen,  was  evidently  not  a 
fitting  companion  for  the  impetuous  youth  of  nineteen  in  the 
very  "Sturm  und  Drang"  of  metaphysics,  politics,  and  poetry. 
After  three  years  they  separated  by  mutual  consent.  Her  suicide, 
which  occurred  some  years  afterwards,  from  causes  apart  from 
Shelley's  conduct,  so  affected  his  mind  as  temporarily  to  unhinge 
it.  After  some  time,  divided  between  a  residence  at  the  English 
lakes  and  in  Ireland,  the  poet  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Godwins.  His  union  with  Mary,  then-  daughter,  was  the  most 
fortunate  event  of  his  life.  Herself  an  authoress  of  no  mean 
note,  with  tastes,  aspirations,  and  sentiments  akin  to  his  own, 
she  was  endowed  with  all  those  exceptional  qualities  fitted  to 
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harmonize  with  an  exceptional  nature.  Meanwhile  fresh  troubles 
gathered  around  Shelley;  his  fearless  promulgation  of  opinions 
subversive  of  the  foundations  of  church  and  state,  and  his  abnor- 
mal practice,  aroused  an  opposition  which  did  not  confine  itself 
to  denunciations.  His  writings  were  proscribed,  his  very  chanties 
were  received  with  suspicion.  The  children  of  his  first  marriage 
were  wrested  from  him  by  a  decree  of  the  Lord-chancellor  Eldon; 
and  he  was  under  constant  apprehension  that  the  threat  of  a 
similar  judgment  on  his  other  and  favourite  son  might  be  put  in 
execution.  In  ISIS  he  left  England  for  Italy.  There  he  built 
np  the  most  enduring  monuments  of  his  genius,  and  lived,  with 
her  who  was  to  him  something  better  than  his  genius,  a  life  that 
was  in  itself  a  poem. 

Shelley's  life  accounts  for  much  of  his  antagonism  to  life,  and 
the  counter  antagonism  which  it  called  forth.  Inspired  from 
boyhood  with  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  circumstances  and 
beliefs  uncongenial  to  his  nature,  he  is  the  most  conspicuous 
instance  of  an  impulsive  character  in  the  annals  of  biography. 
Bvron  lived  by  fits;  Shelley  lived  in  a  mood  of  passion.  In  his 
best  moments  it  was  high  feeling,  and  not  principle,  which  guided 
him.  His  excellencies  arose  from  an  innate  longing  after  per- 
fection, rather  than  an  idea  of  obligation.  It  has  been  said  that 
there  is  a  political  philosophy  and  a  poetical  philosophy,  but  no 
poetical  politics.  Shelley's  poetry  is  only  an  apparent  excep- 
tion to  this ;  the  political  part  of  it  is  utterly  unreal.  Inspired 
with  a  passion  for  reforming  mankind,  he  had  no  store  of  expe- 
rience to  guide  him  on  the  way.  Impatient  of  half  measures, 
he  wished  to  make  a  tabula  rasa  of  the  world  and  build  another 
on  its  ruins.  "  Had  Shelley  been  in  France,"  writes  some  one, 
"  he  might  have  walked  like  the  fair-haired  republican,  Saint- 
Just,  on  the  path  to  freedom  over  seas  of  blood ;"  and  Hazlitt 
about  the  same  time  gives  the  following  abusive  though  graphic 
description  of  the  youthful  enthusiast — "  He  has  a  fire  in  his  eye, 
a  fever  in  his  blood,  a  maggot  in  his  brain,  a  flutter  in  his  speech, 
which  mark  the  philosophic  fanatic."  The  poems  most  charac- 
teristic of  this  attitude,  are  "Queen  Mab"  and  the  "Revolt  of 
Islam."  The  former  of  these,  which  was  never  published  with 
the  consent  of  the  author,  is  a  wonderful  production  for  a  youth 
of  nineteen.  It  is  a  fantastic  protest  against  the  restraints  of 
custom  and  common  beliefs,  rhetorical  in  the  main,  but  inspired 
by  a  marvellous  energy  and  adorned  with  the  imagery  of  a  world- 
ranging  fancy.  The  "Revolt  of  Islam,"  published  in  1817,  is 
alike  in  conception  and  execution  an  effort  of  a  higher  order;  but 
it  is  still  written  in  a  spirit  of  revolt.  The  drama  of  "  Prometheus 
Unbound,"  1819,  is  the  first  of  the  works  suggested  by  the  author's 
study  of  Greek  literature.  He  was  a  student  of  the  classics  as 
none  of  our  poets  had  been  since  Milton,  and  he  was  influenced  by 
them  both  in  thought  and  manner ;  but  he  added  to  everything 
he  wrote  conceptions  and  treatment  essentially  modern.  Prome- 
theus is  again  the  representative  of  the  spirit  of  liberty;  the  moral 
of  the  whole  is  the  triumph  of  his  resistance  to  the  oppressive 
power  of  Jove.  The  tone  of  the  composition  of  this  poem  is  on 
the  whole  calm,  and  always  elevated.  The  opening  invocation  has 
caught  and  reflected  the  stem  sublimity  of  iEschylus.  "Hellas," 
though  dealing  to  some  extent  with  actual  events,  is  not  so  much 
a  drama  as  a  poetic  prophecy,  suggested  by  hopes  of  the  Greek 
revolution.  It  owes  all  its  merit  to  the  exceeding  beauty  of  its 
lyrics.  "Alastor,"  the  first  of  his  published  poems  (written  in 
1815),  is  the  expression  of  the  more  peculiarly  metaphysical 
attitude  of  Shelley's  mind.  The  "Spirit  of  Solitude"  is  an  image 
of  himself  driven  forth  in  a  mood  of  contemplation,  "by  rippling 
rivulets  and  lonely  shores,"  to  find  the  solution  of  the  mystery  of 
life.  Some  of  the  scenery  in  this  poem  is  painted  with  a  magical 
touch ;  but  the  concluding  lines  of  his  address  to  Mont  Blanc, 
illustrate  in  a  more  tangible  form  Shelley's  manner  of  interweav- 
ing the  ideas  of  the  mind  with  the  impressions  of  sense.  In  the 
"Epipsychidion,"  of  a  later  date,  we  have  the  same  painfully 
minute  psychological  auatysis;  in  richness  of  imagery  it  is  amine 
for  poets,  and  there  are  passages  whose  tender  grace  appeals  to 
all  hearts.  Of  his  other  longer  poems  the  most  interesting  are 
"  Julian  and  Maddalo"  and  the  "  Adonais" — the  former  from  its 
conveying  his  impressions  of  Lord  Byron,  who  was  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  his  constant  associate;  the  latter  from  its 
connection  with  Keats,  and  the  indignation,  no  less  noble  because 
stimulated  by  a  misconception,  which  burns  through  its  glowing 
stanzas.  Shelley  had  no  humour.  "Peter  Bell  the  third"  is 
as  dismal  as  its  namesake,  and  the  "New  CEdipus"  is  even  a 
more  complete  failure.     When  we  have  laid  aside  those  which 


aim  at  amusement  and  some  fierce  political  invectives,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  select  from  among  his  minor  poems.  When 
Shelley  trod  upon  earth  it  became  a  musical  instrument,  sending 
forth  notes  of  ravishing  sweetness — now  a  dirge,  now  a  good- 
night, now  a  bridal  song.  If  his  poetry  has  a  fault  it  is  that  it 
is  too  poetical ;  we  grow  weary  of  passing  from  image  to  image 
and  from  fancy  to  fancy:  his  lines  are  often  dark  with  excess 
of  light.  He  is  the  most  gorgeous,  as  Wordsworth  is  the  sim- 
plest— the  most  impulsive,  as  Wordsworth  is  the  most  resolute 
— of  the  poets  of  nature.  Both  differed  from  Keats  in  the  pro- 
minence they  gave  to  thought  over  sensation ;  they  agreed  in 
desiring  not  only  to  paint  but  to  interpret  nature,  but  they 
interpreted  her  in  opposite  ways.  The  one  sets  himself  deliber- 
ately to  make  the  most  of  common  things,  moving  among  daisies 
and  celandines,  herdsmen  and  dalesmen.  The  other  pours  forth 
profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art;  he  floats  in  a  thin  air,  off 
to  stars  and  mountain-tops,  and  holds  communion  with  the 
personifications  of  ideal  greatness  and  goodness.  Shelley's  best ' 
poems  are  crystals  "  beautiful  exceedingly,"  but  with  a  sort  of 
unearthly  beauty.  We  read  them  "in  seasons  of  calm  weather," 
and  are  touched  by  their  spell  to  thoughts  too  deep  for  tears ; 
we  come  back  to  the  same  poems  in  the  light  of  common  day, 
and  they  vanish  into  air  like  ghosts.  "  The  Cenci,"  one  of  his 
later  efforts,  is  an  exception  to  this,  and  the  best  example  of  the 
maturity  of  his  powers.  The  verse  is  clear  and  strong  and  mas- 
culine. The  images  are  comparatively  rare,  but  those  which 
occur  are  all  memorable.  The  characters  of  this  drama  are  no 
mere  personifications.  Cenci  himself  is  a  consistent  though  a 
monstrous  reality.  Lucretia  is  a  wavering,  weak,  and  worthy 
woman,  distracted  by  the  play  of  forces  too  terrible  for  her  to 
grapple  with.  Beatrice  is  a  creation  which  we  can  only  com- 
pare with  Shakspeare's  masterpieces.  Half  Imogen,  half  Lady 
Macbeth,  she  stands  by  herself  in  modern  literature. 

Shelley's  life  is  a  record  of  antagonism,  but  it  is  also  a  record 
of  progress.  The  sympathies  of  the  man  enlarged,  along  with 
the  powers  of  the  artist.  From  "years  that  bring  the  philosophic 
mind,"  he  was  gathering  by  degrees  a  riper  wisdom.  Without 
relaxing  in  his  opposition  to  all  that  was  mean  and  false,  he 
learned  to  look  for  a  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil,  and  to 
appreciate  the  truths  that  are  bound  up  with  the  errors  of 
established  institutions  and  beliefs.  Nothing  better  illustrates 
this  growth  of  mental  perception,  than  the  widely  different 
attitudes  which,  at  different  periods  of  his  life  he  assumed 
towards  Christianity.  The  want  of  a  religious  education  com- 
bined with  a  defective  sense  of  reverence  to  set  him,  at  the  outset 
of  his  career,  in  opposition  to  this  greatest  instrument  for  regene- 
rating mankind.  Enlarged  experience  of  the  world,  and  his  own 
best  inspirations,  were  gradually  correcting  his  fatal  misconcep- 
tion. From  the  materialism  of  "Queen  Mab"  and  the  nihilism 
which  denied  mind  and  matter,  he  had  passed  into  a  stage  of 
idealism ;  from  the  study  of  Epicurus  and  Hume  to  the  study 
of  Plato.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  was  beginning  to 
look  for  instruction  to  a  still  higher  source,  and  the  Bible  was 
his  companion  more  frequently  than  any  other  book.  There  is 
a  chorus  in  the  "Hellas"  which  indicates  that  his  mind  was  being 
opened  to  a  wisdom  unknown  to  Athens,  ere  the  tragedy  of  the 
bay  of  Spezzia  cut  short  in  its  prime  the  promise  of  a  great 
career.  From  an  early  period  the  element  of  water  seemed  to 
claim  the  poet  as  its  own.  He  loved  it  "with  that  love  which 
was  his  doom."  Tossed  in  storms  on  Lake  Leman,  asleep  on 
Serchio's  stream,  or  walking  over  the  western  wave,  he  was,  like 
his  own  cloud,  ever 

"Lured  hy  the  love  of  the  genii  that  move 
In  the  depths  of  the  purple  sea." 

In  the  spring  of  1822,  Mrs.  Shelley  writes — "We  have  a  perfect 
plaything  for  the  summer."  This  was  the  Don  Juan,  which 
Shelley  had  planned  and  procured  for  his  amusement  along  the 
coast  of  Italy.  Much  of  "  The  Triumph  of  Life,"  we  learn,  "  was 
composed  as  the  poet  glided  down  the  purple  waters.  It  was  on 
a  sultry  afternoon  in  July  that  Shelley  set  sail  in  that 

"Fatal  and  perfidious  bark, 
Built  in  the  eclipse,  and  rigged  with  curses  dark." 

"  The  atmosphere,"  we  read,  "  was  heavy  and  moveless,  and  a  pro- 
found stillness  spread  over  the  ocean.  By  half-past  six  it  was 
almost  dark.  The  sea  looked  like  lead  with  an  oily  scum  on  the 
surface,  the  wind  began  in  short  panting  gusts,  and  big  drops 
struck  the  water,  rebounding  as  they  fell.  There  was  a  com- 
motion in  the  air  made  up  of  many  threatening  sounds  coming 
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from  the  sea,  the  vessels  in  the  harbour  were  in  hurried  move- 
ment, and  soon  the  tempest  came  crashing  and  glaring  in  fury 
of  thunder  and  lightning,  wind  and  rain."  The  storm  lasted  only 
about  twenty  minutes,  but  when  it  cleared  there  was  one  ship 
less  on  the  surface  of  that  sea.  Some  days  after,  all  that  was 
mortal  of  Shelley  was  washed  ashore,  and  burnt  on  the  beach. 
A  tombstone  in  the  protestant  cemetery  at  Rome  marks  where 
the  ashes  of  Alastor  lie  side  by  side  with  the  remains  of  Adonais. 
It  bears  the  inscription  "  Cor  cordium,"  the  unconsumable  heart, 
and  the  lines  from  Ariel's  song— 

'•  Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea  change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange." — J.  N. 

SHENSTONE,  William,  the  poet,  was  the  son  of  a  gentle- 
man-farmer of  Hales  Owen,  Shropshire,  on  whose  estate  there, 
the  Leasowes,  he  was  born  on-18th  November,  171-1.  In  1745 
he  settled  down  on  his  little  patrimonial  estate,  the  Leasowes, 
to  beautify  which  into  a  show-place  he  devoted  much  of  the  rest 
of  his  life.  The  Leasowes  though  nominally  in  Shropshire,  is 
surrounded  by  Worcestershire  and  Warwickshire,  and  close  to  the 
Lytfletonian  seat  of  Hagley.  His  improvement  of  the  Leasowes 
seems  to  have  impoverished  Shenstone  without  adding  to  bis  hap- 
piness. He  died  there  on  the  11th  February,  1763.  Besides  his 
poem  "  The  Schoolmistress,"  in  imitation  of  the  Spenserian  style 
and  stanza,  Shenstone  wrote  chiefly  elegies  and  pastorals,  graceful 
and  simple,  but  feeble. — F.  E. 

SHERIDAN,  Frances,  wife  of  Thomas  Sheridan,  the  elocu- 
tionist, and  mother  of  the  dramatist,  born  in  Ireland  about  1724, 
was  originally  a  Miss  Chamberlaine,  and  a  granddaughter  of  Sir 
Oliver  Chamberlaine.  Boswell  describes  her  as  "sensible,  inge- 
nious, unassuming,  yet  communicative;"  and  Dr.  Parr,  as  "  quite 
celestial."  Besides  her  comedies,  "  The  Discovery  "  and  "  The 
Dupe,"  she  wrote  two  novels.    She  died  at  Blois  in  1766. — F.  E. 

SHERIDAN,  Richaed  Bbinslet,  dramatist,  orator,  and 
politician,  was  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Frances  Sheridan  (q-i'.~). 
He  was  born  in  September,  1751,  at  12  Dorset  Street,  Dublin, 
and  was  placed  for  a  year  at  the  school  of  Mr.  Samuel  Whyte  of 
that  city,  long  afterwards  the  teacher  of  Sheridan's  biographer, 
the  poet  Moore.  In  1762  he  was  sent  to  Harrow,  where,  though 
he  was  extremely  idle,  Dr.  Parr,  then  one  of  the  masters,  detected 
the  intelligence  that  lurked  under  his  stupidity  in  school.  He  was 
fond  of  reading  English  poetry,  and  in  his  seventeenth  year  began 
a  dramatic  sketch  founded  on  the  Yicar  of  Wakefield.  From 
Harrow  he  went  to  his  father's  in  London,  and  began  with  his 
schoolfellow  Halhed  (afterwards  an  orientalist  of  some  little  note) 
a  translation  of  the  epistles  of  Aristrenetus  into  English  verse, 
which  was  published  in  1771.  The  year  before  be  had  removed 
with  the  family  to  Bath,  and  there  he  fell  in  love  with  his  future 
wife,  Miss  Linley  the  singer  (daughter  of  the  composer),  a  beau- 
tiful and  amiable  girl,  of  whom  in  maturer  years,  according  to 
Moore,  "  a  late  bishop  used  to  say  that  she  seemed  to  him  the 
connecting  link  between  woman  and  angel."  Sheridan's  brother 
and  his  friend  Halhed  were  both  the  victims  of  Miss  Linley 's 
fascinations,  and  made  him,  who  kept  his  own  secret,  their  con- 
fidant. Wearied  of  the  persecutions  of  a  married  admirer,  as 
well  as  of  the  public  life  she  was  leading,  Miss  Linley  resolved 
to  fly  to  France  and  take  refuge  in  a  convent.  Sheridan 
escorted  her.  She  was  eighteen,  he  twenty,  and  the  result  may- 
be guessed.  They  were  privately  married  near  Calais  in  March, 
1772,  and  again  in  England  (where  her  father's  consent  had  been 
reluctantly  obtained)  in  April,  1773.  A  few  weeks  before  the 
second  marriage  he  had  entered  himself  at  the  Middle  temple, 
and  when  the  marriage  was  avowed  be  refused  to  allow  his  wife 
to  appear  on  the  stage — a  resolution  which  Samuel  Johnson 
approved.  For  some  time  they  lived  on  the  £3000  which  an  old 
gentleman,  formerly  her  admirer,  had  presented  to  her,  when  he 
found  that  she  did  not  wish  to  marry  him,  and  that  the  father 
thought  of  bringing  an  action  against  him  for  breach  of  promise. 
When  this  resource  was  exhausted,  Sheridan  made  his  coup 
d'essai  as  a  dramatist.  His  comedy,  "The  Rivals," was  performed 
at  Covent  Garden  on  the  17th  of  January,  1775.  It  failed  the 
first  night,  from  the  inexperience  of  the  actor  who  played  Sir 
Lucius  O'Trigger,  but  quickly  retrieved  the  failure  and  achieved 
a  triumphant  success.  On  the  21st  of  November  in  the  same 
year  he  produced  his  clever  and  sparkling  opera,  "  The  Duenna," 
the  music  of  which  was  composed  by  his  father-in-law.  It  had 
an  almost  unprecedented  success,  greater  even  than  that  of  the 
"Beggar's  Opera."     Towards  the  close   of  the   year,  Garrick 


resolved  to  part  with  his  moiety  of  the  patent  of  Drury  Lane, 
and  to  retire  from  the  stage.  Sheridan,  his  father-in-law,  and 
a  Dr.  Ford  bought  Garrick's  share — Sheridan's  own  purchase 
costing  £10,000 — and  he  afterwards  became  a  larger  share- 
holder; but  where  or  how  he  got  the  money  on  either  occasion, 
Moore  himself  could  not  discover.  On  the  boards  of  what  was 
partly  now  his  own  theatre  he  produced  on  the  8th  of  May,  1777, 
and  with  the  success  which  it  deserved,  that  exquisite  comedy, 
the  "  School  for  Scandal."  He  was  only  twenty-six  when  John- 
son himself  proposed  him  as  a  member  of  the  Literary  Club, 
observing  that  "  he  who  has  written  the  two  best  comedies  of 
his  age  is  surely  a  considerable  man."  At  the  club  he  met 
Burke,  and  about  the  same  time  he  was  introduced  to  Charles 
James  Fox,  and  the  trio  were  delighted  with  each  other.  In 
1779  was  performed  his  inimitable  farce  "The  Critic."  But 
with  his  new  connections  he  began  to  cherish  a  political  ambi- 
tion which  they  encouraged,  and  "  The  Critic  "  was  the  last  of 
his  original  dramatic  productions.  In  the  year  of  the  first  per- 
formance of  "The  Critic  "  he  contributed  to  the  Englishman,  a 
short-lived  organ  of  the  whigs ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  1780 
he  made  his  first  notable  appearance  as  a  politician,  signing  the 
report  of  a  sub-committee  in  favour  of  the  resolutions  for  parlia- 
mentary reform,  brought  before  the  public  by  Fox,  as  chairman 
of  the  Westminster  committee.  On  the  dissolution  of  parliament 
in  1780,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  members  for  Stafford,  and 
took  his  seat  in  October  that  year.  His  maiden  speech  was 
delivered  on  the  20th  of  November  following,  on  a  petition 
against  the  return  of  himself  aud  colleague — the  house  listening 
with  great  stillness  and  attention  to  the  author  of  "The  Rivals," 
and  of  the  "  School  for  Scandal."  The  expectations  which  he 
had  excited  were  somewhat  disappointed,  and  he  himself  going 
up  to  the  gallery  and  asking  the  famous  reporter  Woodfall  what 
was  his  opinion,  received  the  rather  discouraging  reply — "  I  am 
sorry  to  say  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  your  line ;  you  had  much 
better  have  stuck  to  your  former  pursuits."   Sheridan's  rejoinder 

is  well  known:  "It  is  in  me,  however,  and  by  G it  shall 

come  out!"  For  some  years  he  did  not  speak  very  frequently  in 
the  house,  but  he  was  active  in  the  councils  of  his  party,  and  on 
the  formation  of  the  short-lived  Rockingham  administration  he 
was  appointed  under-secretary  of  state,  resigning  with  his  friends 
on  the  death  of  that  nobleman.  He  had  the  sagacity  to  oppose 
the  formation  of  the  Fox  and  North  coalition,  accepting,  how- 
ever, when  it  was  formed,  a  secretaryship  of  the  treasury.  The 
coalition  fell,  and  Sheridan  returned  to  the  opposition.  It  was 
on  the  7th  of  February,  1787,  that  be  delivered  in  the  house 
of  commons  his  famous  speech  against  Hastings  in  support  of 
the  charge  relative  to  the  Begum  princesses  of  Oude.  No  report 
of  it  worthy  of  the  name  has  been  published ;  but  not  only  was 
it  praised  exuberantly  by  Burke  and  Fox,  even  Pitt  declared  that 
"  it  surpassed  all  the  eloquence  of  ancient  and  modern  times, 
and  possessed  everything  that  genius  or  art  could  furnish  to 
agitate  or  control  the  human  mind."  It  helped  to  decide  the 
impeachment  of  Hastings,  and  as  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
trial,  Sheridan  delivered  in  June,  1788,  in  four  instalments, 
the  celebrated  speech  summing  up  the  evidence  on  the  charges 
relative  to  the  Begums  of  Oude.  An  excellent  report  of  this 
famous  oration  has  been  recently  published  in  the  volumes 
issued  at  the  expense  of  the  treasury — Speeches  of  the  Man- 
agers and  Counsel  in  the  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  edited  by 
C.  A.  Bond;  London,  1861.  Meanwhile,  both  as  a  whig 
and  as  a  wit  and  man  of  pleasure,  Sheridan  had  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV.,  and 
became  perhaps  the  chief  of  his  confidential  advisers.  Moore 
even  hints  that  a  jealousy  of  Sheridan's  influence  with  the  prince 
may  have  aided  in  influencing  Burke  to  quarrel  with  his  old  friends 
and  denounce  their  sympathy  with  the  French  revolution.  In 
the  schism  between  Burke  and  Fox,  Sheridan  adhered  to  the 
latter.  In  1792  Sheridan  lost  his  excellent  wife;  and  in  1795 
he  married  Miss  Ogle,  a  daughter  of  the  dean  of  Winchester, 
who  brought  him  £5000.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife 
Sheridan,  never  a  very  prudent  manager,  became  more  reckless 
than  ever,  and  pecuniary  embarrassments  began  to  thicken 
round  him.  He  suffered  losses  from  Drury  Lane;  his  latest 
contributions  of  note  to  the  drama,  we  may  remark,  were  his 
successful  adaptations  from  the  German  of  Kotzebue — the 
"Stranger,"  and  "Pizarro,"  1798-99.  In  1804  the  prince  of 
Wales  bestowed  on  him  the  receivership  of  the  duchy  of  Corn- 
wall.    When  the  death  of  Pitt  opened  the  prospect  of  office  to 


the  whigs,  Sheridan  used  all  his  influence  to  prevent  Fox  from 
joining  Grenville.  He  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  connection 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  thwart  repaid  him  in  kind.  Under 
the  Grenville-Fox  administration,  instead  of  high  office  and  a 
seat  in  the  cabinet,  he  had  to  content  himself  with  the  treasurer- 
ship  of  the  naw.  The  death  of  Fox  left  Sheridan  without  friends 
in  his  own  party,  who  were  suspicious  of  his  later  dealings  with 
the  prince  of  Wales.  Drury  Lane  was  burned  in  1809;  the 
prince  became  regent,  discarding  his  old  councillors,  at  the 
beginning  of  1811 ;  in  the  following  year  Sheridan  had  reached 
his  nadir ;  he  lost  his  seat  in  parliament,  and  had  to  sell  out  of 
Drury  Lane.  He  sought  refuge  in  dissipation  from  the  cares 
and  anxieties  which  beset  him.  His  health  gave  way,  and  his 
last  days  were  harassed  by  the  threats  of  creditors.  On  the 
7th  of  July,  181G,  in  Saville  Row,  London,  he  died  neglected  by 
all  but  a  very  few  friends,  among  whom  were  the  poets  Rogers  and 
Moore.  At  his  funeral,  however,  there  were  dukes  among  the 
pall-bearers,  and  royal  dukes  among  the  mourners,  who  accom- 
panied his  remains  to  their  last  resting-place  in  the  Poet's 
corner  of  Westminster  abbey.  Sheridan's  fame  as  a  dramatist 
and  a  wit  (of  few  men  are  there  so  many  happy  Ion  mots 
recorded  and  remembered)  survives  his  political  reputation.  His 
dramatic  works  were  published,  with  a  charming  preliminary 
essay  by  Leigh  Hunt,  in  1846  (in  Bonn's  Standard  Library,  1848). 
The  poet  Moore's  well-known  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Brinsley  Sheridan  appeared  in  1825. — F.  E. 

SHERIDAN,  Thomas,  was  born  in  1721  at  Quilca,  the  resi- 
dence of  his  father's  friend,  Swift,  whose  godson  he  was,  and 
whose  biographer  he  afterwards  became.  He  went  upon  the 
stage,  and  acted  tragedy  in  Dublin  and  London ,  becoming,  for 
eight  years,  manager  of  the  theatre-royal  in  the  former  city. 
He  subsequently  started  as  a  lecturer  on  and  teacher  of  elocu- 
tion, and  was  received  with  great  favour  at  Edinburgh.  The 
rest  of  his  life  was  mainly  devoted  to  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
obtain  the  realization  of  his  educational  plan,  in  which  elocution 
was  to  be  a  prime  element.  He  published,  among  other  works, 
an  English  pronouncing  dictionary,  one  of  the  earliest  of  any 
note.     He  died  in  1788. — F.  E. 

SHERLOCK,  Thomas,  a  distinguished  prelate,  was  bom  in 
London  in  1678,  and  was  son  of  Dean  Sherlock.  In  1704  he 
succeeded  his  father  as  master  of  the  Temple.  His  political 
leanings  were  suspected  at  the  accession  of  George  I.,  but  he 
speedily  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  reigning  family,  and  in 
November,  1715,  was  made  dean  of  Chichester.  The  Ban- 
gorian  controversy  broke  out,  and  Sherlock  took  so  decided  and 
violent  a  part  against  Hoadley,  and  in  defence  of  the  test  and 
corporation  acts,  that  he  and  Snape  were  in  1717  erased  from 
the  list  of  royal  chaplains.  In  the  discussions  on  the  evidences 
of  Christianity  which  the  scepticism  of  the  time  called  out,  Sher- 
lock took  a  more  distinguished  and  popular  part.  His  "  Trial 
of  the  Witnesses  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus"  is  a  masterly 
reply  to  the  objections  of  Woolston.  In  1727  Sherlock  became 
bishop  of  Bangor,  and  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Salisbury  in 
1734.  In  1747,  on  the  death  of  Archbishop  Potter,  he  was 
offered  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  but  he  declined  the 
honour,  ostensibly  on  account  of  his  health.  In  the  following 
year,  however,  he  accepted  the  diocese  of  London;  and  hi  1753 
he  resigned  the  mastership  of  the  Temple,  after  having  held  it 
for  half  a  century.  Bishop  Sherlock  died  at  Fulham,  July  18, 
1761,  worth  £150,000.— J.  E. 

SHERLOCK,  William,  father  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
at  Southwark  in  1641.  He  studied  at  Eton,  and  afterwards  at 
Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  becoming  D.D.  in  1680.  He  was  pre- 
sented at  an  early  period  of  his  life  to  the  rectory  of  St.  George, 
Botolph  Lane,  Loudon.  In  1081  he  was  preferred  to  the  pre- 
bend of  St.  Pancras  in  St.  Paul's,  and  in  1684  was  appointed 
master  of  the  Temple,  as  a  reward  for  his  strong  opposition  to 
whigs  and  dissenters.  But  he  could  not  conceal  his  hatred  of 
popery,  and  broke  the  royal  prohibition  to  preach  against  it,  so 
that  his  pension  was  stopped  and  himself  reprimanded.  In  1688 
he  took  part  with  the  London  clergy  in  their  refusal  to  read  the 
second  declaration  of  indulgence.  He  refused  to  take  the  oaths 
after  the  Revolution,  and  was  therefore  suspended.  But  the  read- 
ing of  Bishop  Overall's  treatise  induced  him  to  comply  and  submit 
to  the  new  government.  (See  Overall.)  He  took  the  oaths, 
published  a  pamphlet  in  self-vindication,  and  was  made  dean  of 
St.  Paul's.  The  idol  of  the  nonjurors  became  the  object  of  intense 
indignation  and  ridicule.     Sherlock  died  in  1707.     His  pam- 


phlets against  popery  are  numerous ;  and  during  his  exclusion 
from  his  pulpit  he  wrote  his  famous  "  Discourses  on  Death  and 
Judgment." — J.  E. 

SHIPLEY,  William,  the  founder  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
kept  for  many  years  a  "drawing-school"  in  the  Strand,  in 
which  several  artists  of  note  received  their  early  training.  Ship- 
ley was  brother  of  Dr.  Shipley,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  He  was 
an  artist,  but  is  now  only  known  in  connection  with  his  school 
and  with  the  important  society  of  which  he  was  the  founder. 
Shipley,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  retired  to  Maidstone,  where 
he  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1804. — J.  T-e. 

SHIRLEY,  James,  the  dramatist,  who  forms  a  connecting 
link  between  the  poets  of  the  Elizabethan  and  the  Restoration 
periods,  was  born  in  London  in  September,  1596.  From  Mer- 
chant Tailors'  school  he  went  to  St.  John's  college,  Oxford,  of 
which  Laud  was  then  president.  Laud  admired  his  talents, 
but  objected  to  his  taking  orders,  for  the  singular  reason  that 
he  had  a  large  mole  on  his  left  cheek.  He  went  to  Catherine 
hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  B.A.  degree.  Having  taken 
orders,  he  received  a  curacy  in  or  near  St.  Albans,  but  resigned  it 
on  his  going  over  to  popery,  and  became  a  teacher  in  St.  Albans 
grammar-school.  In  1618  he  published  his  first  work,  "The 
Echo,  or  the  Unfortunate  Lovers,"  of  which  not  a  copy  survives, 
but  which  is  surmised  to  be  the  "  Narcissus,  or  the  Self-lover," 
of  1646,  modelled  on  Shakspeare's  Venus  and  Adonis.  His 
earliest  drama,  a  comedy,  "  Love  Tricks,"  was  licensed  in  1625. 
Probably  after  its  successful  appearance  he  removed  to  London, 
and  became  a  writer  for  the  stage.  To  this  earlier  section  of  his 
dramatic  career  belong  "The  Traitor,"  1631  (one  of  the  best  of 
his  plays,  in  some  measure  the  basis  of  Mr.  Sheil's  Evadne), 
and  "The  Gamester,"  1634,  of  which  there  are  several  modern 
adaptations.  In  1637  he  went  to  Ireland  and  wrote  for  the 
theatrical  company  of  Ogilby,  whom  he  afterwards  assisted  to 
translate  and  annotate  Homer  and  Virgil.  Returning  to  London 
in  1638,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  attended  his, 
and  earlier,  Ben  Jonson's  patron,  the  royalist  William,  earl  (after- 
wards marquis  and  duke)  of  Newcastle,  and  according  to  Wood 
assisted  that  nobleman  in  the  composition  of  his  dramas.  The 
triumph  of  puritanism  closed  the  theatres,  and  when  Shirley 
returned  to  London  after  the  downfall  of  the  royal  cause,  he 
resumed  his  old  vocation  of  a  schoolmaster — this  time  on  his  own 
account — and  with  considerable  success.  He  published  a  volume 
of  poems  in  1646,  and  wrote  the  preface  to  a  collection  of  plays, 
previously  unpublished,  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (1647),  with 
the  latter  of  whom  he  had  been  intimate.  In  1649  appeared  his 
"Via  ad  Latinam  Linguam  Complanata,"  one  of  three  elementary 
grammars  which  he  published.  After  the  Restoration  Shirley 
resumed  the  pen  of  the  dramatist,  and  produced  several  plays. 
Burnt  out  in  the  great  fire  of  London,  he  and  his  wife  were  so 
affected  by  terror  and  their  losses  that  they  both  died,  and  on 
the  same  day,  in  October,  1666. — F.  E. 

SHORE,  Jane,  the  unhappy  mistress  of  Edward  IV.,  was 
the  wife  of  a  young  and  wealthy  citizen  of  London,  a  goldsmith, 
when  she  was  seduced  by  the  licentious  king.  She  retained  her 
influence  over  her  royal  lover  while  he  lived,  and  never  "  abused 
it  to  any  man's  hurt,"  says  Sir  Thomas  More,  "  but  to  many  a 
man's  comfort  and  relief."  On  the  death  of  Edward,  Richard,  the 
protector,  in  order  to  throw  as  much  discredit  as  possible  on  the 
late  king's  morals  and  the  legitimacy  of  Edward  V.,  singled  out 
Shore  for  punishment.  Appropriating  to  himself  her  plate  and 
jewels,  to  the  value  of  three  thousand  marks,  he  delivered  over 
her  person  to  the  ecclesiastical  court,  which  condemned  her  to  do 
penance.  In  her  kirtle  with  her  feet  bare,  carrying  a  lighted  taper 
in  her  hand  and  preceded  by  the  cross,  she  was  compelled  to  walk 
through  the  streets  of  London  before  a  concourse  of  people.  She 
is  said  to  have  long  survived  that  day  of  shame,  "  begging  of 
many  that  but  for  her  would  have  been  beggars,"  and  to  have 
died  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Her  story  was  made  the  basis 
of  a  tragedy  by  Rowe,  entitled  Jane  Shore. — R.  H. 

SHORE.     See  Teigxmouth. 

SHOVEL,  Sir  Cloddeslev,  a  distinguished  English  admiral, 
was  born  in  1650.  His  parents  were  poor,  and  put  him  appren- 
tice to  a  shoemaker;  but  he  disliked  the  trade,  and  went  to  sea. 
Young  Shovel  began  his  career  as  cabin-boy;  and  in  1674  he 
accompanied  Sir  John  Narborough  as  lieutenant  in  an  expedition 
to  Tripoli  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  the  outrages  committed  on  the 
English  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  was  despatched  by  the  admiral 
with  a  message  to  the  dey,  who  sent  him  back  without  an  answer. 
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He  contrived,  however,  while  on  shore  to  make  such  observa- 
tions as  enabled  him  to  burn  a  number  of  the  enemy's  ships,  and 
thus  to  compel  the  terrified  dey  to  submit  to  the  proposed  condi- 
tions. As  a  reward  for  this  exploit,  Shovel  was  soon  after  made 
captain  of  the  Sapphire.  At  the  Revolution  he  embraced  the 
cause  of  William,  from  whom  he  obtained  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, on  account  of  his  gallant  behaviour  at  the  battle  of  Bantry 
Bay.  Next  year  he  was  made  rear-admiral  of  the  blue.  Shortly 
after  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  red,  and 
contributed  greatly  to  gain  the  splendid  victory  of  La  Hogue. 
In  1694  he  was  made  admiral  of  the  red,  served  in  the  expedi- 
tion to  Camaret,  and  subsequently  bombarded  Dunkirk.  In 
1704  he  was  sent  with  a  powerful  reinforcement  to  join  the 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  under  Sir  George  Rooke,  and  led  the 
van  at  the  battle  of  Malaga.  In  1705  he  was  united  with  the 
earl  of  Peterborough,  in  the  command  of  the  expedition  sent  to 
Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  to  place  the  Archduke  Charles 
on  the  Spanish  throne,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  capture 
of  Barcelona.  He  served  on  the  coast  of  Portugal  in  1706,  and  in 
the  following  year  took  part  in  the  unsuccessful  attempt  upon 
Toulon.  On  his  voyage  homewards  with  nine  ships  of  the  line, 
his  vessel  with  three  others  was  unfortunately  wrecked  off  the 
Scilly  isles,  October  2,  1707,  and  all  on  board  perished. — J.  T. 

SHREWSBURY.     See  Talbot. 

SIBBALD,  James,  a  Scottish  antiquarian  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  was  born  in  Roxburghshire 
in  1747,  and  died  in  1803.  His  "  Vocal  Magazine,"  and 
"Chronicle  of  Scottish  Poetry  and  Glossary  of  the  Scottish 
Language,"  are  well  known. 

SIBBALD,  Sir  Robert,  a  learned  Scottish  physician  and 
antiquary,  was  born  near  Leslie  in  Fifeshire  about  the  year  1643, 
and  died  about  1712.  After  leaving  that  university  he  travelled 
in  France  and  Italy,  and  took  his  degree  at  Ley  den  in  1661. 
On  returning  to  Scotland  he  obtained  the  favour  of  Charles  II., 
by  whom  he  was  knighted,  and  appointed  royal  physician  and 
geographer.  From  Charles  he  also  received  a  commission  to 
write  a  history  of  Scotland.  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  was  held  to  be 
the  most  learned  antiquary  in  Scotland,  and  wrote  a  great  num- 
ber of  works.— F.  C.  W. 

SICARD,  Roch  Ambrose  Cccurron,  was  born  on  the 
20th  of  September,  1742,  at  Fousseret,  near  Toulouse,  and  died 
in  1822.  He  completed  his  preparatory  studies  in  the  city  of 
his  birth,  and  then  entered  into  holy  orders.  His  life  was 
devoted  to  the  instruction  of  persons  born  deaf  and  dumb,  in 
which  good  work  he  was  extraordinarily  successful.  In  1789 
he  was  chosen  successor  to  the  Abbe  de  l'Epe'e ;  and  when, 
after  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  the  normal  school  was  founded  in 
1795,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  grammar,  and  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Institute.  Sicard  was  the  author  of  various  works — 
"Theorie  des  Signes;"  "  Cours  dTnstruetion  d'un  sourd  muet  de 
Naisance;"  "Elemens  de  Grammaire  Generale  appliquue  a  la 
Langue  Francaise."  He  was  an  ingenious  and  practical  educa- 
tionist in  one  of  the  most  difficult  spheres  of  tuition,  and  the  first 
to  instruct  his  pupils  in  ideas  as  well  as  objects,  and  thus  awaken 
their  mental  capabilities.  The  results  may  be  witnessed  in  the 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  throughout  the  kingdom. — J.  E. 

SICKINGEN,  Franz  vox,  a  German  patriot  and  politician, 
was  born  at  the  castle  of  Sickingen,  grand- duchy  of  Baden,  1st 
March,  1481,  and  died  in  1523.  A  gallant  soldier,  he  was  at  the 
same  time  a  powerful  patron  of  the  Reformation  and  of  liberal- 
minded  scholars,  such  as  Reuchlin  and  Ulrich  von  Hutten. 

SIDDONS,  Sarah,  the  greatest  of  English  tragic  actresses, 
was  born  on  the  5th  of  July,  1755,  at  Brecon,  South  Wales. 
She  was  the  sister  of  John  Philip  and  of  Charles  Kemble  (<?.  v.), 
and  the  eldest  of  the  family.  As  already  stated  in  the  memoir 
of  the  Kembles,  her  father  Roger  Kemble  was  a  provincial 
manager  and  a  Roman  catholic;  but  her  mother  being  a  protest- 
ant,  it  had  been  agreed  that  the  sons  only  should  be  brought  up 
in  the  faith  of  the  father.  At  ten,  as  she  told  her  friend  and 
biographer,  the  poet  Campbell,  she  used  to  pore  over  Paradise 
Lost;  at  thirteen  she  sang  very  tolerably;  and  from  an  early  age 
she  was  accustomed  to  figure  on  the  stage  as  a  member  of  her 
father's  troupe.  It  included  a  handsome  young  actor  of  the 
name  of  Siddons,  who  fell  in  love  with  his  employer's  pretty 
daughter,  and  after  considerable  opposition  from  her  parents, 
they  were  married  at  Coventry  on  the  26th  of  November,  1773. 
While  she  was  playing  at  Cheltenham  after  her  marriage,  her 
personation  of  Behidera  strongly  impressed  some  aristocratic 
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visitors  of  that  fashionable  watering-place,  and  in  this  way  she 
was  made  known  to  Garrick,  who  gave  her  a  London  engage- 
ment. When  little  more  than  twenty  she  made  her  first  appear- 
ance in  London  at  Drury  Lane,  on  the  29th  of  December,  1775, 
in  the  character  of  Portia.  She  was  nervous  and  timid,  and 
the  chief  impression  which  she  produced  was  that  she  was  very 
pretty.  Garrick  did  not  re-engage  her.  Seven  years  afterwards, 
however,  with  a  further  experience  and  a  high  provincial  repu- 
tation, she  reappeared  at  Drury  Lane  on  the  10th  of  October, 
1782,  playing  Isabella  in  the  Fatal  Marriage,  when  she  at  once 
took  possession  of  the  tragic  throne.  Her  subsequent  theatrical 
career  was  an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  triumphs.  She  bade 
a  formal  farewell  to  the  stage  on  the  29th  of  June,  1812,  but 
her  latest  public  appearance  was  in  the  character  of  Lady 
Randolph,  at  Covent  Garden,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1818.  Mrs. 
Siddons'  style  of  acting  was  the  grandiose  and  classical.  Her 
Lady  Macbeth  was  her  greatest  personation.  Her  private  cha- 
racter was  irreproachable,  and  she  was  a  welcome  guest  in  the 
best  society.  Campbell  calls  her  i:  a  great  simple  being."  She 
died  of  erysipelas  on  the  8th  of  June,  1831,  at  her  house  in 
Baker  Street,  London. — F.  E. 

SIDMOUTH.     See  Addixgton. 

SIDNEY.  Algernon,  an  illustrious  English  patriot,  was  the 
second  son  of  Robert,  earl  of  Leicester,  and  of  Dorothy,  eldest 
daughter  of  Henry  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  was  born 
in  1622.  He  served  in  the  parliamentary  army,  and  was  nomi- 
nated one  of  the  judges  of  the  king,  but  for  some  reason  unknown 
he  took  no  part  in  the  trial,  and  did  not  sign  the  warrant  for  the 
execution.  A  rigid  republican,  he  strenuously  opposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  protectorate,  and  refused  to  accept  any  employ- 
ment under  the  government  of  Cromwell.  On  the  resignation 
of  Richard  Cromwell  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  council  of 
state  (May,  1659),  and  in  the  following  month  was  sent  along 
with  two  other  commissioners  to  negotiate  a  peace  between 
Denmark  and  Sweden.  He  was  absent  on  this  mission  when 
Charles  II.  was  restored,  and  declining  to  follow  the  advice  of 
his  friends,  who  recommended  him  through  his  father's  interest 
with  the  king  to  get  his  name  inserted  in  the  act  of  oblivion,  he 
resolved  to  remain  out  of  England  and  to  wait  for  better  times. 
After  many  wanderings,  he  was  at  length  pardoned  and  allowed 
to  return  home  in  1677.  The  death  of  his  father  took  place 
shortly  after,  and  he  bequeathed  £5100  to  Algernon,  who  now 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  councils  of  the  opposition,  and  was 
implicated  in  the  well-known  intrigues  with  the  French  ambas- 
sador. If  the  statements  of  Barillon  are  to  be  credited,  Sidney, 
along  with  many  other  leading  members  of  the  opposition,  received 
about  the  end  of  1680  various  sums  of  money  from  the  French 
king.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  court  party,  who  had  long  hated 
and  feared  Sidney,  eagerly  availed  themselves  of  the  Rye-house 
plot  to  effect  his  desh-uction.  He  was  arrested  in  June,  1683, 
along  with  his  friend,  Lord  William  Russell,  and  committed  to 
the  Tower.  He  was  brought  to  trial  on  the  21st  of  November 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  before  Judge  Jeffries,  and  by  a 
most  iniquitous  perversion  of  law  and  justice,  was  found  guilty 
by  a  packed  jury  on  the  sole  evidence  of  the  vile  miscreant,  Lord 
Howard  of  Escrick,  supplemented  by  some  passages  taken  from 
a  manuscript  treatise  on  government  written  before  the  Restora- 
tion. He  was  executed  on  Tower  Hill,  December  7,  and  died  as 
he  had  lived  with  heroic  fortitude.  His  attainder  was  reversed 
after  the  Revolution. — J.  T. 

SIDNEY,  Henry,  Earl  of  Romney,  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Robert,  earl  of  Leicester,  and  brother  to  Algernon  Sidney.  For 
his  services  to  the  Revolution  he  was  rewarded  by  being  created 
Viscount  Sidney,  and  afterwards  Earl  of  Romney.  He  died 
unmarried  in  17U0,  when  his  titles  became  extinct. 

SIDNEY,  Mary,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  sister  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  married  in  1576  Henry  earl  of  Pembroke.  She  was  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  and  amiable  women  of  her  time,  and 
wrote  and  translated  in  various  languages.  She  died  in  London 
at  a  very  advanced  age,  and  was  buried  in  Salisbury  cathedral. 
Her  epitaph  by  Ben  Jonson  is  justly  celebrated. — F. 

SIDNEY,  Sir  Philip,  the  ideal  of  an  English  gentleman  in 
the  Elizabethan  age,  was  born  at  his  father's  seat  of  Pensbursl 
in  Kent,  on  the  29th  of  November,  1554.  He  was  the  son  of 
Sir  Henry  Sidney,  one  of  the  most  upright,  energetic,  and  ill- 
requited  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  servants,  who  alternated  a  long 
official  fife  chiefly  between  the  lord-deputyship  of  Ireland  and 
the  lord  presidentship  of  Wales.     Sir  Philip's  mother  was  a 
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daughter  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  father-in-law  of  Lady 
Jane  Grev,  and  he  was  thus  the  nephew  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
questionable  favourite,  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester.  In  his 
tenth  year  Philip  Sidney  was  sent  to  Shrewsbury  school,  his 
father  as  lord-president  of  Wales  then  living  at  Ludlow  castle, 
on  the  southern  border  of  Shropshire.  Here  he  had  for  school- 
fellow his  friend  through  life  and  biographer  after  death,  Fulke 
Greville  (Lord  Brooke,  q.v.).  "  Of  his  youth,"  wrote  Lord 
Brooke  long  afterwards,  "  I  will  report  no  other  wonder  but 
this,  that  though  I  lived  with  him  and  knew  him  from  a  child, 
yet  I  never  knew  him  other  than  a  man ;  with  such  staidness 
of  mind,  lovely  and  familiar  gravity,  as  carried  grace  and  rever- 
ence above  greater  years;  his-talk  ever  of  knowledge,  and  his 
very  play  tending  to  enrich  his  mind,  so  as  even  his  teachers 
found  something  in  him  to  observe  and  learn  above  that  which 
they  had  usually  read  or  taught."  From  Shrewsbury  school 
Sidney  proceeded  in  15C8  to  Christ  church,  Oxford,  where  he 
seems  to  have  remained  until  1571.  In  1572,  through  the 
influence  of  his  uncle,  the  earl  of  Leicester,  who,  whatever  his 
faults,  was  always  strongly  attached  to  Sidney,  and  with  leave 
to  travel  for  two  years,  he  accompanied  the  earl  of  Lincoln, 
sent  ambassador  to  Paris,  there  to  negotiate  a  match  between 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Duke  D'Aleneon,  the  younger  brother 
of  Charles  IX.  of  France.  Leicester  gave  him  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to  the  English  envoy  at  Paris,  Sir  Francis  Walsing- 
ham,  and  in  Walsinghain's  house  he  was  safe  during  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  which  was  perpetrated  at  the  time  of 
Sidney's  first  brief  stay  of  three  months  in  the  French  metro- 
polis, and  which  naturally  strengthened  his  protestant  feeling. 
Immediately  afterwards  Sidney  left  Paris  for  a  tour  in  Germany 
and  Italy.  He  studied,  he  saw  the  world,  and  he  keenly  watched 
the  current  of  continental  politics — an  inspection  which,  making 
him  feel  the  danger  of  the  growing  power  of  Spain  and  of 
the  apathy  of  the  European  princes,  led  him  to  think  of  the 
great  part  that  might  be  played  by  England  as  the  protect- 
ress of  European  protestantism.  One  important  personal  result 
of  his  continental  tour  was  the  acquaintance  of  Hubert  Languet, 
whom  he  met  at  Frankfort,  where  Languet  was  the  secret 
minister  of  the  elector  of  Saxony.  Languet — who  had  been 
converted  from  Catholicism  by  Melancthon,  and  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  such  leaders  of  the  protestant  cause  as  Duplessis- 
Mornay — was  fifty-four,  Sidney  eighteen.  But  an  affectionate 
friendship  was  at  once  formed  between  them,  and  a  correspond- 
ence sprang  up,  to  which  we  owe  the  knowledge  of  much  that 
is  interesting  in  Sidney's  biography,  and  in  which  Languet  plays 
the  part  of  a  loving  Mentcr.  On  his  return  home,  and  under 
the  auspices  of  his  uncle,  Lord  Leicester,  he  became  a  courtier, 
and  fell  in  love  with  Penelope,  the  young  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Essex,  whose  widow  Leicester  married.  Lord  Essex  encouraged 
the  match  with  Sidney,  but  he  died  in  1576,  and  four  years 
afterwards  she  was  married  by  her  guardians  against  her  will 
to  Sir  Robert  Rich,  the  wealthy  heir  of  Lord-chancellor  Rich, 
and  a  most  unamiable  man.  Lady  Rich  is  the  Stella  of  Sid- 
ney's amatory  poetiy.  His  love  for  her  survived  her  marriage, 
and  its  later  story  is  one  of  the  few  blots  upon  his  otherwise 
almost  stainless  career.  Twenty  months  of  court-life  elapsed, 
and  in  1577,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two,  Sidney  was  sent 
abroad  on  a  diplomatic  mission  of  some  importance.  The 
Emperor  Maximilian  and  the  elector  palatine  had  died  within 
a  few  days  of  each  other.  The  new  emperor,  Rudolph,  was  as 
bigoted  as  his  father  was  tolerant.  Of  the  elector  palatine's 
two  sons,  both  protestants,  the  elder  favoured  Lutheranism  and 
persecuted  Calvinism,  of  which  the  younger  was  a  champion. 
Sidney  proceeded  as  ambassador  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Vienna 
and  Heidelberg,  nominally  to  offer  his  royal  mistress's  condo- 
lence, but  really  to  promote  union  among  the  reformed  states 
of  Germany.  He  performed  his  mission  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  sovereign  and  her  ministers.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of 
William  of  Orange,  who  at  once  formed  a  high  opinion  of  him, 
and  he  enlarged  his  knowledge  of  continental  politics,  which 
were  not  then  in  a  state  to  encourage  his  hopes  of  a  strong  pro- 
testant union  of  German  princes.  Returning  home  he  found  his 
sister  Mary — "  Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother" — married 
to  the  lord  of  Wilton;  but  against  the  advantages  of  this  fine 
match  was  to  be  set  off  the  discomfort  in  which  his  father  found 
himself  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  lord-deputy  of  Ire- 
land, harassed  by  the  queen's  avarice  and  partiality  for  Ormond. 
Though  a  courtier,  and  dependent  for  his  advancement  on  the 


favour  of  his  irritable  sovereign,  Sidney  with  noble  spirit  pleaded 
his  father's  cause,  and  not  unsuccessfully.  He  was  growing  to 
be  a  favourite  of  the  queen's,  and  the  first  of  his  known  literary 
compositions  is  a  masque,  "  The  Lady  of  the  May,"  performed 
in  honour  of  his  royal  mistress  during  her  visit  to  Lord  Lei- 
cester at  Wanstead  in  May,  1578.  But  court-life,  with  its 
empty  round  of  sycophancy  and  ceremony,  was  growing  very 
distasteful  to  him.  He  thought  sometimes  of  joining  his  fate  to 
that  of  such  adventurous  mariners  as  Frobisher.  Chiefly,  how- 
ever, his  earnest  attention  was  fixed  on  the  continent,  and  on 
the  great  controversy  waging  there,  in  which  he  wished  England 
to  take  the  side  of  protestantism.  So  high  was  his  reputation 
even  abroad  as  a  sagacious  friend  of  the  protestant  cause, 
that,  in  1579,  William  the  Silent  desired  Fulke  Greville  to  tell 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  his  name,  that  "  her  majesty  had  in  Mr. 
Philip  Sidney  one  of  the  ripest  and  greatest  statesmen  that  he 
knew  of  in  all  Europe."  But  the  bold  continental  enterprises 
which  Sidney  recommended  were  not  favoured  at  court,  and  even 
when  a  chance  of  foreign  employment  did  once  offer  itself,  he 
yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  father,  who  desired  his  interest  at 
court.  As  a  relief  from  the  weariness  of  court-fife  Sidney  turned 
to  literature.  In  the  year  of  the  composition  and  performance 
of  his  courtly  masque,  "  The  Lady  of  the  May,"  he  was  addressed 
in  a  eulogistic  Latin  poem  by  Gabriel  Harvey  (^.tf.),  the  friend 
of  Spenser.  By  Harvey  Spenser  was  introduced  to  Sidney, 
and  in  1579,  while  William  the  Silent  praised  Sidney's  states- 
manship, Spenser  was  at  Penshurst  dedicating  the  Shepherd's 
Calendar  to  Sidney,  and  forming  with  Fulke  Greville  and  others 
of  Sidney's  friends  a  club  which  was  to  create  a  new  school  of 
poetiy.  Sidney's  cultivation  of  literature  was  soon  encouraged 
by  circumstances.  In  the  autumn  of  1579  the  duke  of  Anjou 
(as  the  duke  of  Alencon  had  become)  renewed  his  suit  to  Eliza- 
beth, who  favoured  it.  The  marriage  was  supported  by  the  earl 
of  Oxford,  opposed  by  Sidney  as  unpatriotic  and  anti-protestant. 
An  insult  offered  by  Oxford  to  Sidney  playing  at  tennis  was 
promptly  resented  by  the  receiver,  and  the  queen  for  the  first 
time  lectured  her  young,  handsome,  and  gifted  courtier.  Early 
in  1580  he  had  the  courage  to  become  the  mouth-piece  of  the 
anti-French  party,  and  in  a  long  and  elaborate,  a  firm  though  a 
respectful  letter,  he  indicated  to  the  queen  the  dangers  of  the 
French  matrimonial  alliance.  He  was  punished,  if  punishment 
it  were,  by  temporary  exile  from  court.  He  found  a  home  at 
Wilton  with  his  sister,  its  mistress,  the  countess  of  Pembroke, 
"  learned,  fair,  and  good,"  as  Ben  Jonson's  epitaph  declares  her 
to  have  been.  With  her  he  began  their  joint  metrical  transla- 
tion of  the  Psalms,  and  by  her  express  desire  the  composition  of 
the  "  Arcadia,"  continued  afterwards  at  court.  None  of  Sidney's 
more  famous  writings  were  printed  in  his  lifetime,  but  some  of 
them  were  well  known  in  MS. ;  Puttenham,  in  his  Art  of  English 
Poetry,  published  in  1582,  and  probably  written  years  before, 
speaking  of  him  as  one  of  the  most  famous  writers  of  the  age  for 
"  eclogue  and  pastoral  poetry."  To  the  period  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  visit  to  Wilton  may  be  ascribed  the  composition  of 
the  "Defence  of  Poesy;"  and  his  "  Astrophel  and  Stella,"  in 
which  he  celebrated  his  love  for  Penelope  Rich,  was  doubtless  the 
work  of  years,  reflecting  the  changeful  course  of  his  unfortunate 
attachment.  The  tranquil  and  intellectual  seclusion  of  AVilton 
was  exchanged  for  court  life  in  October,  1580,  when  probably 
through  the  influence  of  Leicester,  who  had  been  forgiven  a  few 
months  earlier,  Sidney  was  recalled  and  received  again  into  favour 
by  the  queen.  The  next  five  years  of  his  life  were  years  of 
varied  effort  and  activity.  He  sat  in  the  parliament  of  1581, 
and  at  the  tournament  in  May  the  same  year,  held  on  the 
arrival  of  the  French  ambassadors  to  arrange  the  marriage 
of  Elizabeth  and  the  duke  of  Anjou,  Sidney  was  one  of  the 
four  champions — the  earl  of  Arundel,  Fulke  Greville,  and  Lord 
Windsor  being  the  other  three — who  challenged  all  comers. 
Early  in  1582  he  was  among  the  courtiers,  Raleigh  being  another, 
deputed  by  the  queen  to  escort  the  duke  of  Anjou  to  the  conti- 
nent. In  January,  1583,  he  was  knighted,  that  he  might  be 
qualified  to  act  as  proxy  for  his  friend  Prince  Casimir,  who 
could  not  in  person  be  installed  as  a  knight  of  the  garter. 
About  the  same  time  he  received  from  Queen  Elizabeth  a  grant 
of  three  millions  of  acres  in  the  unknown  parts  of  America. 
Schemes  of  adventurous  colonization  in  the  west  were  still 
floating  in  Sidney's  mind,  and  so  well  known  was  his  enthu- 
siasm in  the  cause  that  it  was  to  Sidney  Hakluyt  dedicated  the 
first  edition  of  his  voyages,  1582.     But  new  ties  kept  Sidney 
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at  home.  Having  conquered  his  passion  for  Stella,  he  married, 
probably  in  the  spring  of  1583,  Frances,  daughter  of  his  old 
friend  Walsingham,  Queen  Elizabeth's  famous  secretary  of  state, 
and  for  a  year  or  so  he  lived  in  retirement.  After  his  return  to 
court,  came  the  news  of  the  death  both  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  and 
of  William  the  Silent,  in  the  summer  of  1585,  followed  by  the 
surrender  of  town  after  town  in  the  Netherlands  to  the  victorious 
duke  of  Parma.  Once  more,  according  to  Fulke  Greville,  Sidney 
pressed  upon  the  queen  and  her  councillors  the  necessity  for  an 
active  support  of  the  protestant  cause  on  the  continent,  and  for 
strenuous  resistance  to  the  formidable  power  of  Spain.  But 
though  supported  by  his  father-in-law,  Walsingham,  he  was 
baffled  by  the  influence  of  Burleigh,  whose  do-nothing  policy 
recommended  itself  for  the  time  to  the  queen.  Sidney  turned  to 
official  and  parliamentary  life.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  pretty 
active  member  of  the  parliament  of  1584.-85.  In  July,  1585, 
having  previously  acted  as  deputy  to  his  uncle,  the  earl  of  War- 
wick, he  became  associated  with  him  in  the  mastership  of  the 
ordnance,  and  began  immediately  to  strengthen  that  important 
department  of  the  public  service.  In  the  midst  of  these  duties 
he  once  more  thought  of  adventure  in  the  west,  this  time  with 
the  view  of  assailing  Spain  ;  and  he  used  his  influence  with  all 
classes  of  men  to  promote  Drake's  famous  expedition  of  1585, 
which  he  himself  resolved  to  join.  He  was  waiting  at  Plymouth 
in  the  autumn  of  1585,  intending  secretly  to  sail  with  Drake,  when 
the  queen  discovered  his  intention.  She  despatched  a  peremptory 
message,  threatening  him  with  disgrace  if  he  sailed ;  promising 
him,  if  he  returned,  a  command  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  policy 
of  action  recommended  by  Sidney  had  prevailed,  and  Elizabeth 
was  about  to  send  to  the  Netherlands  an  auxiliary  force  under  the 
command  of  Leicester.  With  the  appointment  of  governor  of 
Flushing,  Sidney  set  sail  on  the  16th  November,  1585,  and  took 
possession  of  his  office  on  the  2 1st.  In  the  following  February 
he  led  a  successful  expedition  against  Axel,  and  received  high 
praise  for  his  gallantry  and  skill.  In  September,  1586,  he  joined 
the  force  under  his  uncle,  Leicester,  destined  to  capture  Zutphen, 
on  the  possession  of  which  depended  the  command  of  the  Yssel. 
Zutphen  was  invested  on  the  13th  of  September,  and  Sidney  was 
one  of  three  superior  officers  commissioned  to  watch  it  by  land, 
while  Leicester  guarded  the  water.  On  the  21st  Leicester  re- 
ceived information  that  a  large  supply  of  provisions  was  collected 
at  Deventer,  a  few  miles  up  the  river,  and  that  an  attempt  was 
planned  to  get  them  into  Zutphen  at  daybreak  on  the  following 
morning.  Arrangements  seem  to  have  been  made  on  both  sides 
for  a  battle.  The  morning  of  the  22nd  came,  enveloped  in  a  mist 
so  thick  that  at  ten  paces  nothing  could  be  distinguished.  Sidney 
led  a  party  of  horsemen  two  hundred  strong  up  to  the  walls  of  the 
town.  When  he  reached  them  with  his  men,  the  fog  suddenly 
broke,  and  they  saw  before  them  a  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
twice  their  own  strength,  while  the  cannon  from  the  ramparts  and 
the  musketeers  in  the  trenches  began  to  play  upon  them.  Three 
charges  were  made  by  the  English  ;  Sidney  was  in  all,  and  in  the 
first  his  horse  was  killed  under  him.  He  had  gone  into  the  field, 
it  is  said,  properly  panoplied ;  but  meeting  Sir  William  Pelham, 
the  lord  marshal  of  the  camp,  whom  he  saw  to  be  lightly  defended, 
with  reckless  chivalry  he  now  threw  off  his  own  cuisses.  In  the  last 
charge,  accordingly,  he  was  wounded  severely  in  the  thigh,  and 
his  new  and  untrained  horse  took  fright  and  galloped  off  the  field 
with  him.  As  he  was  being  carried  wounded  and  in  pain,  occurred 
the  well  known  incident  thus  chronicled  by  Fulke  Greville : — "  In 
which  sad  progress,  passing  along  by  the  rest  of  the  army,  where 
his  uncle  the  general  was,  and  being  thirsty  with  excess  of  bleed- 
ing, he  called  for  some  drink,  which  was  presently  brought  him ; 
hut  as  he  was  putting  the  bottle  to  his  mouth  he  saw  a  poor  soldier 
carried  along  who  had  eaten  his  last  at  the  same  feast,  ghastly 
casting  up  his  eyes  at  the  bottle.  Which  Sir  Philip  perceiving, 
took  it  from  his  head  before  he  drank,  and  delivered  it  to  the 
poor  man  with  these  words,  '  Thy  necessity  is  yet  greater  than 
mine.' "  The  wound  was  to  prove  a  fatal  one,  as  from  almost 
the  first  Sidney  is  said  to  have  felt.  Removed  to  Arnheim, 
he  lingered  on  for  five  and  twenty  days  under  the  care  of  the 
surgeons,  and  nursed  by  his  wife,  who  had  joined  him  previously 
at  Flushing.  Such  was  the  anxiety  respecting  him  that  even 
Queen  Elizabeth  sent  a  messenger  "with  comforting  letters"  and 
inquiries  as  to  his  condition.  During  his  closing  days  he  spoke 
much  of  spiritual  matters,  the  immortality  of  the  soul  among 
them.  His  last  words  were  a  valediction  addressed  to  his 
gallant  younger  brother,  Robert,  who  had  watched  by  his  bed- 


side— "  Love  my  memory,  cherish  my  friends  ;  their  faith  to  me 
may  assure  you  they  are  honest.  But  above  all,  govern  your 
will  and  affections  by  the  will  and  word  of  your  Creator;  in  me 
beholding  the  end  of  the  world  with  all  her  vanities."  He  died 
in  the  afternoon  of  Monday  the  17th  of  October,  1586,  a  few 
weeks  before  completing  Ms  thirty-second  year.  His  body  was 
conveyed  to  England,  and  on  the  16th  of  February,  1587,  it  was 
borne  in  solemn  and  public  procession  through  a  city  of  mourners, 
from  the  Minories  to  its  resting-place  in  the  churchyard  of  St. 
Paul's.  Brave,  adventurous,  spirited,  accomplished,  affectionate, 
generous — poet,  scholar,  patriot,  and  soldier — Sir  Philip  Sidney 
united  in  his  own  person  all  the  excellencies  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  regard  as  rife  in  his  time  and  country,  and  the 
circumstances  of  his  death  enhance  the  lustre  of  his  character 
and  life.  His  chief  work  was  not  published  until  1590,  and 
then  as  "The  Countess  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia,"  a  title  to 
which  it  had  a  double  claim ;  for  his  sister  not  only  originated 
it,  but  considerably  altered  and  added  to  it  before  publication. 
Popular  in  its  own  day,  this  high-flown  romance  in  which  old 
Hellenic  characters  and  scenery  are  strangely  combined  with 
the  language  and  sentiments  of  christian  chivalry  and  Eliza- 
bethan England,  is  little  read  now.  Much  more  attractive  is 
the  "  Defence  of  Poesie,"  first  published  in  1595,  in  which 
occurs  the  well-known  reference  to  the  old  song  of  Percy  and 
Douglas,  which  Sidney  never  heard  but  he  found  his  "heart 
moved  more  than  with  a  trumpet" — an  eloquent  and  argumen- 
tative plaidoyer  for  the  muse  against  the  utilitarians  of  the 
Elizabethan  age.  Besides  these  two  prose  works,  he  wrote  in 
1584  or  1585,  in  reply  to  Leicester's  Commonwealth,  an  angry 
"  Discourse  in  defence  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,"  not  printed  until 
long  afterwards  by  Collins  in  the  Sidney  Papers.  Sidney's 
sonnets,  most  of  them  contained  in  his  "  Astrophel  and  Stella," 
first  published  in  1591  apparently,  had  sunk  into  comparative 
oblivion  when  they  were  resuscitated  by  Charles  Lamb  in  a 
charming  essay,  which  pointed  anew  attention  to  the  singular 
beauty  of  some  of  them.  The  best  edition  of  Sidney's  miscel- 
laneous works  is  that  of  Gray,  Oxford,  1829.  "The  Corres- 
pondence of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  with  Hubert  Languet,  now  first 
collected  and  translated  from  the  Latin,"  was  edited  by  Mr. 
Pears  in  1845.  Fulke  Greville's  Biography  of  Sidney  has  been 
characterized  in  our  memoir  of  its  writer.  Zouch's  Memoirs  of 
Sidney  appeared  in  1808;  but  the  best  biography  of  him,  and 
one  of  which  we  have  freely  availed  ourselves,  is  A  Memoir  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  by  H.  E.  Fox  Bourne;  London,  1862.— F.  E. 

SIEGEN,  Ludwig  vox,  the  inventor  of  mezzotinto  engrav- 
ing, was  born  at  Utrecht  in  1609.  He  entered  the  military 
profession,  and  it  was  while  in  the  service  of  William  IV.,  land- 
grave of  Hesse,  that  he  discovered  his  new  method  of  engraving. 
In  1641-42  he  made  a  journey  to  Amsterdam,  and  from  that 
city  sent,  on  the  19th  of  August,  1642,  a  portrait  of  the  land- 
grave's mother,  Amalia  Elizabeth  of  Hanau,  the  first  mezzotint 
engraving.  The  letter  accompanying  the  print  is  still  in  the 
library  at  Cassel ;  and  a  small  copy  of  the  mezzotint  is  given 
by  De  Laborde  in  his  History  of  Mezzotinto  Engraving.  It  is 
a  bust  portrait,  rounded  at  the  top,  seventeen  inches  high,  by 
twelve  and  three-fourths  inches  wide. — E.  N.  W. 

SIEYES,  Emmanuel  Joseph,  Count,  more  generally  known 
as  the  Abbe  Sieyes,  was  born  at  Frejus,  May  3,  1748.  Though 
imbued  with  the  doctrines  of  the  philosophers,  he  received  pro- 
motion in  the  church,  having  been  appointed  vicar-general  to  the 
bishop  of  Chartres,  a  canon  of  the  cathedral,  and  chancellor  of 
the  diocese.  Zealously  advocating  the  principles  that  found  full 
development  in  the  revolution  of  1789,  he  rose  to  the  highest 
popularity  by  his  pamphlet  "  Qu'est  ce  que  le  Tiers  Etat  " 
(What  is  the  Third  Estate)?  in  which,  answering  his  own  query, 
the  author  said  it  was  everything;  that  it  had  hitherto  been 
nothing,  but  that  it  now  wanted  to  become  something.  The 
ideas  of  Sieyes  ere  long  became  accomplished  facts.  Hencefor- 
ward, as  member  of  the  states-general  and  the  national  assembly, 
he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  most  stirring  events  of  that 
memorable  time.  In  the  convention  of  1792  he  was  chosen  one 
of  the  deputies;  but,  beginning  now  to  dread  the  extreme 
results  in  which  his  own  theories  had  culminated,  he  spoke  as 
seldom  as  possible,  and  wisely  contented  himself  with  simple 
votes,  as,  for  example,  at  the  king's  trial,  where  he  gave  his 
voice  for  sentence  of  death,  in  the  two  words,  "  La  mort ;"  not 
"  La  mort  sans  phrase"  (Death  without  phrases),  as  has  been 
long  erroneously  reported.     When  Robespierre  and  the  Terror 


were  all-powerful,  lie  retired  to  the  country  for  a  time  ;  but  in 
1795  again  began  actively  to  participate  in  public  affairs,  being 
named  a  member  of  the  committee  of  public  safety.  Next  year 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  directory.  Coalescing  with 
Bonaparte,  their  alliance  bore  fruit  in  the  Revolution  of  the  18th 
Brumaire  '(9th  November,  1799),  when  Napoleon,  Sieyes,  and 
Roger  Ducos  became  first  consuls.  But  in  Bonaparte  Sieyes  had 
found  his  master.  The  two  differed  about  the  new  constitution  ; 
and  Sieves,  unwilling  to  play  a  subordinate  part,  and  unable  to 
cope  with  his  greater  colleague,  quitted  public  life.  He  subse- 
quently accepted  the  title  of  count,  was  exiled  at  the  Restoration, 
and  did  not  return  to  France  until  after  the  Revolution  of  1830. 
He  died  at  Paris  on  the  20th  June,  183G.  Sieyes  is  famous  for 
his  achievements  in  constitution-building,  an  occupation  in  which 
he  displayed  a  marvellous  ingenuity  and  vanity. — J.  J. 

SIGISMUND,  Emperor  of  Germany,  was  the  younger  son 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  and  was  born  in  13G6.  By  his 
father's  death  in  1378  he  inherited  the  margraviate  of  Bran- 
denburg ;  and  having  married  Maria,  daughter  of  Ludwig  king 
of  Hungary,  he  was  on  that  sovereign's  decease  elected  to  the 
Hungarian  throne.  Sigismund  was  chosen  king  of  Hungary  in 
1386;  and  in  1410  emperor  of  Germany  by  a  portion  of  the  elec- 
tors, on  the  decease  of  Ruprecht,  palatine  of  the  Rhine.  Others 
favoured  the  deposed  emperor,  Wenceslaus,  and  others  Jossus 
of  Moravia;  but  by  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1411,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  former,  all  the  suffrages  were  united  in 
support  of  Sigismund,  who  was  crowned  at  Aachen  in  1414. 
This  emperor  died  in  1437;  and  with  him  perished  the  royal 
line  of  Luxembourg. — J.  J. 

SIGNORELLI,  Luca,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  early 
Italian  painters,  and  the  greatest  of  his  time,  was  born  about 
1441  at  Cortona,  whence  he  is  also  called  Luca  da  Cortoxa. 
He  was  employed  in  1484  in  the  Sistine  chapel  at  Rome ;  but 
it  was  at  Orvieto  that  he  executed  his  greatest  works,  where 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna  di  San  Brizzio  in  the  cathedral, 
he  continued  the  series  of  frescoes  left  incomplete  by  Fra  Ange- 
lico  in  1447.  They  are  in  some  respects  the  most  important 
works  of  their  age,  and  are  still  preserved.  Signorelli  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  model  followed  by  Michelangelo  in  his 
great  fresco  of  the  Last  Judgment,  in  the  Sistine  chapel ;  even 
in  his  style  of  form,  Michelangelo  was  anticipated  by  Luca  Sig- 
norelli, who  in  his  old  age  retired,  loaded  with  honours,  to 
Arezzo,  where  he  lived,  says  Vasari,  "more  after  the  manner  of 
a  nobleman  than  an  artist,"  and  he  was  still  living  there  in 
1524 :  the  exact  date  of  his  death  is  unknown. — R.  N.  W. 

*  SIGOURNEY,  Lydia  Huntley,  a  voluminous  and  popu- 
lar American  writer  of  verse  and  prose,  was  born  in  1797  at 
Norwich,  Connecticut.  In  1819  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Sigour- 
ney,  aw-ealthy  merchant  of  Hartford,  in  which  city  she  continues 
to  reside.  Among  her  prose  works  are — "Connecticut  Forty  Years 
since ;"  "  Letters  to  Young  Ladies ;"  and  "  Pleasant  Memories 
of  Pleasant  Lands." — R.  H. 

SILIUS  ITALICUS,  Caius,  a  Roman  poet,  was  born  about 
a.d.  25,  and  died  about  a.d.  100.  A  native  (according  to  the 
account  usually  followed)  of  Italica,  near  Seville,  he  thence 
received  the  surname  by  which  he  is  known,  and  coining  early 
to  Rome,  obtained  considerable  success  as  a  pleader.  The  work 
by  which  he  is  now  remembered  is  a  poem  of  seventeen  books 
on  the  second  Punic  war,  entitled  "  Punica,"  and  has  the  unde- 
sirable distinction  of  being  at  once  the  longest  and  the  dullest 
poem  extant  in  the  Latin  language. — G. 

SILVA,  Garcia  de.     See  Garcia  de. 

SILVESTER.     See  Sylvester. 

SIMEON,  usually  called  Stylites,  i.e.,  Pillar-saint,  was  an 
ascetic  of  the  fifth  century.  He  was  born  on  the  confines  of 
Syria  and  Cilicia  about  388.  It  appears  that  he  led  the  life  of 
a  monk  in  different  places,  and  acquired  much  repute  for  sanctity. 
At  length  he  resolved  to  take  his  stand  on  a  pillar  or  pedestal, 
423.  The  pillar  w-as  gradually  heightened  from  six  cubits  to 
thirty-six.  Great  crowds  flocked  to  see  the  ascetic  in  his  con- 
spicuous place,  and  many  were  converted — Persians,  Armenians, 
Iberians,  ami  Arabs.  He  is  said  to  have  worked  miracles,  and 
to  have  prophesied.  After  passing  the  last  thirty-seven  years  of 
his  life  in  this  manner,  Simeon  died  about  460. — S.  I).  " 

SIMEON  of  Durham,  an  English  historian  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  contemporary  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  taught 
mathematics  at  Oxford,  and  became  precentor  of  Durham  cathe- 
dral.    His  "  History  of  the  Kings  of  England  from  G16  to 


1130,"  and  "  Description  of  Durham  Cathedral,"  are  inserted 
among  the  Decern  Scriptores  of  Twysden. — F. 

SIMEON,  Charles,  the  eminent  evangelist  at  Cambridge, 
was  born  at  Reading,  24th  September,  1759.  He  wras  sent  to 
Eton,  and  at  nineteen  succeeded  to  a  scholarship  in  King's  col- 
lege, Cambridge.  During  his  college  residence  his  mind  became 
deeply  impressed  with  religious  truth.  He  was  ordained  May  26, 
1782,  and  began  his  ministry  "in  good  old  Latimer's  pulpit." 
The  same  year  he  became  incumbent  of  Trinity  church  amidst 
a  strenuous  opposition  from  the  parish,  which  had  petitioned  the 
bishop  for  another  candidate.  He  at  once  commenced  preaching 
in  a  variety  of  places  around  Cambridge,  many  of  them  unli- 
censed; began  in  short  his  life-long  work  of  an  evangelist, 
giving  himself  at  the  same  time  to  hard  study.  He  was  also 
labouring  to  perfect  himself  in  composing  sermons,  and  out  of 
those  early  efforts  sprang  his  many-volumed  collection  of  sketches 
and  skeletons.  In  1788  he  became  junior  dean  of  arts,  and 
strove  in  many  ways  to  benefit  the  academic  youth.  His  sermons 
in  the  church,  so  different  in  theme  and  spirit  from  what  had 
been  customary,  were  sometimes  rudely  disturbed,  but  he  bravely 
and  firmly  brought  several  offenders  to  apology  and  punishment. 
In  1790  he  was  elected  vice-provost  of  the  university,  and  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  office  with  impartial  fidelity.  Missions 
to  the  heathen,  then  a  novelty,  soon  occupied  his  attention,  and 
out  of  small  beginnings  arose  the  great  missionary  organizations 
of  the  church.  His  labours  in  the  south  were  at  this  time  diver- 
sified by  two  long  tours  in  Scotland,  during  which  he  preached 
wherever  opportunity  occurred,  and  stirred  up  the  opposition  of 
the  moderates  or  dominant  party  in  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Henry  Martyn  and  Henry  Kirk  White  were  specially  cherished 
by  him  at  the  university — the  former  being  for  some  time  his 
own  curate.  The  evangelical  tone  of  his  preaching  was  still 
subjecting  him  to  rancorous  opposition  ;  and  after  thirty  years  of 
labour  forty  of  his  parishioners  sent  charges  against  him  to  the 
new  bishop  of  Ely,  who  was  unfriendly  to  him,  but  the  matter 
came  to  nothing.  Thereafter  he  continued  his  ordinary  course, 
vindicating  from  Scripture  and  the  Articles  the  correctness  of  his 
views,  as  circumstances  required.  His  correspondence  became 
extensive  with  a  large  number  of  friends  and  on  a  great  variety 
of  subjects — missions,  controversy,  spiritual  advice,  sickness, 
recovery,  travel,  and  autobiography — and  it  is  so  full  that  for 
many  years  it  constitutes  in  the  volume  of  Mr.  Cams  an  unbroken 
history  of  his  life.  For  fifty-four  years  were  his  labours  pro- 
longed as  vicar  of  Trinity  church.  After  a  period  of  suffering, 
caused  chiefly  by  gout,  he  died  November  13,  1836.  His  "  Horse 
Homileticre,"  21  vols.,  assumed  their  final  form  in  1832,  and  have 
had  a  great  popularity. — J.  E. 

SIMMONS,  Samuel  Foart,  M.D.,  was  born  at  Sandwich 
in  Kent  on  March  17,  1752.  He  settled  in  London,  and  was 
admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  college  of  physicians,  September  30, 
1778.  In  1780  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  Westmin- 
ster dispensary,  and  in  the  following  year  physician  to  St.  Luke's 
hospital.  From  this  time  to  that  of  his  death  he  restricted  his 
practice  to  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  and  rapidly  acquired  high 
reputation  and  a  considerable  fortune  in  this  branch  of  medicine. 
In  1803  he  was  called  to  take  charge  of  George  III.,  and  in  the 
following  year  received  the  appointment  of  physician  extraordi- 
nary to  the  king.  "In  1811  he  again,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
king's  relapse,  was  intrusted  with  the  same  charge.  In  that 
year  he  resigned  his  appointment  at  St.  Luke's,  and  as  a  mark 
of  their  respect  was  elected  by  the  governors  consulting  physi- 
cian. He  died  in  1813,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of 
St.  Clement's,  Sandwich,  Kent. — F.  C.  W. 

SIMMONS.     See  Symonds. 

SIMON  MACCABEUS.     See  Maccabees. 

SIMON,  Richard,  one  of  the  ablest  critics  and  theologians 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Dieppe,  13th  May,  1638, 
and  died  in  1712.  His  principal  works  are — "  Histoire  Critique 
du  Vieux  Testament,"  1678,  which  was  suppressed  because  of  its 
supposed  dangerous  contents  (a  Latin  translation  of  it  was  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam,  10S1);  "Histoire  critique  du  Nouveau 
Testament,"  1689  ;  "  Disquisitiones  critics  de  variis  per  diversa 
loca  et  tempora  Bibliorum  cditionibus,"  1684;  "Histoire  de 
l'origine  et  du  progres  des  revenues  ecclesiastiques,"  1684,  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  Jerome  a  Costa ;  "  Fides  ccelesia) 
Orientalis,"  1671,  &c,  &c. — S.  D. 

SIMONIDES,  the  lyric  poet,  was  born  at  Ceos,  a  small  island 
in  the  iEgean,  about  556  B.C.     The  fragments  of  his  odes  and 
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elegies  which  still  survive  are  sufficient  to  confirm  the  unanimous 
judgment  of  antiquity,  that  be  was  among  the  very  first  lyrical 
poets  of  Greece.  Inferior  in  power  to  Sappho  and  Alcreus,  he 
was  unrivalled  for  sweetness  and  pathetic  grace. — G. 

SIMPLICIUS,  one  of  the  latest  philosophers  of  the  Neopla- 
tonic  school,  and  a  commentator  on  the  works  of  Aristotle,  was 
a  native  of  Cilicia.  He  flourished  during  the  first  half  of  the 
sixth  century,  and  studied  at  Athens  under  Ammonius  Hermeas 
and  Damascius.  A  complete  edition  of  his  commentaries  on  the 
Physica  Auscultatio  and  the  De  Casio  has  been  long  promised  by 
Cobet  and  Karsten,  but  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance. — J.  F.  F. 

*  SIMPSON,  Sir  James,  General,  G.C.B.,  a  distinguished 
British  officer,  was  born  in  Roxburghshire,  Scotland,  in  1792. 
He  entered  the  army  in  1811,  took  part  in  the  Peninsular  war 
in  1812-13,  fought  in  the  campaign  in  the  Netherlands  in  181 5, 
and  was  severely  wounded  at  Quatre  Bras.  In  1815  Colonel 
Simpson  acted  as  second  in  command  in  India  under  Sir  Chfcles 
Napier,  who  held  him  in  high  esteem.  When  the  war  broke  out 
between  Russia  and  France  and  England,  Lieutenant-general 
Simpson  was  sent  out  to  the  Crimea  as  chief  of  the  staff,  and 
on  the  death  of  Lord  Raglan  was  induced  very  reluctantly  to 
become  his  successor.  But  he  had  to  contend  with  almost  insu- 
perable difficulties  ;  his  health,  too,  was  infirm,  and  grew  still 
worse  by  his  unwearied  zeal  and  anxiety ;  and  shortly  after  the 
failure  of  the  attack  on  the  Redan  on  the  8th  of  September, 
1855,  he  resigned  his  command  to  Sir  William  Codrington.  Sir 
Sir  James  is  colonel  of  the  87th  regiment  of  foot. — J.  T. 

*  SIMPSON,  James  Young,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  the  discoverer 
of  the  anaesthetic  properties  of  chloroform,  was  born  at  Bath- 
gate, Linlithgowshire,  in  1811.  In  1840  he  succeeded  Professor 
Hamilton  in  the  chair  of  midwifery  in  the  university,  which  he 
has  ever  since  occupied.  Dr.  Simpson's  discovery  of  chloroform 
as  an  anaesthetic  agent,  and  his  introduction  of  anaesthesia  in  the 
practice  of  midv  ifery,  mark  an  era  in  surgical  and  obstetric  prac- 
tice. The  Frer  eh  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1856  awarded  to  him 
the  Montyon  prize  of  two  thousand  francs  for  the  benefits  which 
he  had  conferred  on  humanity.  He  also  received  from  King  Oscar 
of  Sweden  the  knighthood  of  the  royal  order  of  St.  Olaf.  On 
the  representations  of  Dr.  Simpson,  her  majesty  Queen  Victoria 
availed  herself  of  the  benefits  of  chloroform  at  the  birth  of  her 
two  last  children.  From  the  queen  he  received  the  appointment 
of  physician  accoucheur  to  her  majesty  in  Scotland. — F.  C.  W. 

SIMPSON,  Thomas,  an  English  mathematician,  was  bom 
at  Market-Bosworth  in  Leicestershire  on  the  20th  of  August, 
1710,  and  died  there  on  the  14th  of  May,  17G1.  His  father 
was  a  cloth  manufacturer,  and  he  was  brought  up  to  the  same 
trade,  but  he  was  induced  to  abandon  that  business  and  his 
father's  house  by  his  love  for  scientific  study.  After  maintain- 
ing himself  for  a  short  time  as  a  fortune-teller,  he  married  his 
landlady,  a  tailor's  widow  somewhat  stricken  in  years,  and 
established  himself  at  Derby  as  a  teacher  of  mathematics.  He 
subsequently  removed  to  London;  and  was,  in  1743,  appointed 
professor  of  mathematics  at  the  Royal  Military  academy  of  Wool- 
wich, and  in  1745  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. — AV.  J.  M.  R. 

SIMSON,  Robert,  an  eminent  Scottish  mathematician,  was 
born  at  Kirton-hall,  Ayrshire,  on  14th  October,  1687,  and  died 
on  the  1st  October,  1768,  at  Glasgow,  in  the  university  of  which 
city  he  had  been  professor  of  mathematics  for  fifty  years. 

SINA-IBN.     See  Ayicenna. 

*  SINCLAIR,  Catherine,  sixth  daughter  of  Sir  John,  was 
born  in  1800.  She  is  well  known  as  the  authoress  of  "Modern 
Accomplishments,"  "  Modern  Society,"  "  The  Journey  of  Life," 
"  The  Business  of  Life,"  "  Modern  Flirtation,"  and  other  works. 

SINCLAIR,  Sir  John,  Bart.,  a  distinguished  philanthropist 
and  public  benefactor,  was  the  eldest  son  of  George  Sinclair, 
Esq.  of  Ulbster,  and  Lady  Janet  Sutherland,  sister  of  the  seven- 
teenth earl  of  Sutherland,  and  was  born  at  Thurso  castle,  in 
the  county  of  Caithness,  in  1754.  His  father  having  died 
in  1770,  John  Sinclair  succeeded  in  his  sixteenth  year  to  the 
family  estate,  which,  until  he  came  of  age,  was  managed  by  his 
mother.  He  received  his  early  education  at  the  high  school  of 
Edinburgh,  under  the  superintendence  of  Logan  the  poet,  and 
afterwards  studied  at  the  universities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
Oxford.  In  1775  he  .became  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advo- 
cates, and  was  subsequently  called  to  the  English  bar,  though  he 
had  no  intention  of  following  the  law  as  a  profession.  In  1780 
he  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  his  native  county,  and 
sat  in  the  house  of  commons  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.     Even 


before  this  period  he  had  commenced  his  improvements  in  Caith- 
ness-shire, where  the  fields  were  uninclosed,  the  lands  undrained, 
the  fisheries  neglected,  and  where  there  were  no  roads,  and  no 
bridges.  Pennant  states  that  at  this  time  scarcely  any  farmer 
in  the  county  owned  a  wheel-cart,  and  burdens  were  conveyed 
on  the  backs  of  women.  So  vigorous  were  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
Sinclair,  that  in  1812  he  had  reclaimed  upwards  of  eleven,  thou- 
sand acres  of  waste  land.  His  advice  and  example  so  excited 
the_  zeal  of  the  other  landlords  and  tenants,  that  the  value  of 
their  estates  was  enormously  increased,  and  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  changed.  His  own  estate  of  Langwell,  which  his  mother 
had  bought  for  £8000,  he  sold  for  £100,000.  Mr.  Sinclair's 
next  effort  was  to  improve  the  breed  of  sheep  and  the  quality  of 
their  wool.  He  wrote  letters  to  every  landed  proprietor  with 
whom  he  had  any  influence ;  held  meetings ;  imported  Merino 
sheep  from  the  continent ;  introduced  the  Cheviot  breed  of  sheep 
from  England,  which  up  to  this  period  it  was  supposed  could  not 
live  in  Scotland ;  and  established  the  British  Wool  Society,  whose 
operations  have  been  productive  of  vast  benefit  to  the  northern 
counties.  The  improvement  of  the  fisheries  on  the  Caithness  coast 
next  attracted  Mr.  Sinclair's  attention.  He  brought  about  the 
re-establishment  of  the  cod-fishing,  which  had  long  been  almost 
abandoned ;  he  supplied  capital  for  the  commencement  of  a  herring 
fishery,  and  induced  the  government  to  assist  in  constructing  har- 
bours at  Wick  and  Thurso.  It  was  through  his  exertions  also  that 
the  board  of  agriculture  was  established  in  1793,  and  an  annual 
grant  voted  by  parliament  to  defray  its  necessary  expenditure. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Sinclair  was  taking  an  equally  active  part  in  the 
public  questions  of  the  day.  He  published  a  number  of  season- 
able pamphlets  on  finance  and  on  the  defence  of  the  country.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  French  war  he  raised  a  regiment  on  his 
own  estates,  of  which  he  took  the  command.  It  was  at  his 
suggestion  that  the  government  issued  exchequer  bills  to  the 
amount  of  £5,000,000  for  the  behoof  of  our  suffering  merchants, 
and  thus  averted  almost  universal  bankruptcy.  It  was  with 
justice  Mr.  Pitt  said  to  him  emphatically,  "  There  is  no  man  to 
whom  government  is  more  indebted,  and  if  you  have  any  object 
in  view  I  shall  attend  to  it  with  pleasure."  Mr.  Sinclair  was 
created  a  baronet  in  1786,  and  some  years  later  was  made  a  privy 
councillor.  Sir  John  wrote  a  treatise  on  agriculture,  and  a 
"  History  of  the  Public  Revenue."  But  his  most  important 
work  was  the  well-known  "  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,"  in 
twenty-one  volumes.  After  nearly  eight  years  of  ceaseless 
labour  and  anxiety,  during  which  he  received  above  twenty 
thousand  letters  on  the  subject,  this  great  work  was  completed 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1798.  The  profits  of  the  publication 
were,  with  Sir  John's  usual  generosity,  assigned  to  the  Society 
for  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy.  In  1811  he  was  appointed  cashier 
of  excise  for  Scotland,  and  in  consequence  resigned  his  seat  in 
parliament.  He  continued  to  employ  his  pen  for  the  public  good 
down  to  the  last  year  of  his  life.  He  published  in  all  three 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  pamphlets  on  various  subjects,  and 
eighteen  volumes  octavo,  in  addition  to  the  "  Statistical  Account 
of  Scotland."     Sir  John  died  in  1835. — J.  T. 

SINDIA,  Family  of.     See  Scindiah. 

SINGER,  Samuel  Weller,  an  eminent  literary  antiquary, 
was  born  in  1783.  He  is  author  of  a  valuable  edition  of 
speare,  10  vols.  18mo,  1826  ;  and  of  "  Researches  into  the  His- 
tory of  Playing  Cards."  He  also  published  a  volume  entitled 
"  Vindication  of  the  Text  of  Shakspeare  from  Collier."  His 
death  took  place  on  the  20th  December,  1858. — R.  H. 

SISMONDI,  John  Charles  Leonard  Sdionde  de,  his- 
torian and  publicist,  was  descended  from  a  noble  family  of  that 
name,  which  flourished  for  a  long  time  at  Pisa,  while  that  city 
was  conspicuous  among  the  Italian  republics.  Being  expelled  as 
Ghibellines  some  time  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  family  settled 
at  the  Cote  de  St.  Andre  in  Dauphine',  where  in  the  course  of 
generations  their  name  was  Gallicized  into  Simonde,  which  the 
historian,  the  last  of  his  race,  restored  to  Sismondi.  Having 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers,  the  family  was  once 
more  driven  from  home  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
and  took  refuge  in  Geneva,  where  they  were  admitted  as  citizens, 
and  enrolled  among  the  high  aristocracy.  In  a  country  house 
called  Chatelaine,  near  this  city,  John  Charles  Leonard  was  born, 
on  the  9th  of  May,  177:).  Educated  first  by  his  mother,  who 
to  the  end  of  her  life  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  him, 
at  the  age  of  ten  he  was  sent  to  the  high  school  or  college  of 
Geneva,  and  afterwards  he  attended  lectures  at  the  anditoire. 


In  Lis  bovish  davs  he  exhibited  a  taste  for  politics,  and  with 
other  young  legislators  founded  a  republic  in  which  all  were 
to  be  virtuous  and  happv.  The  easy  current  of  his  life  was 
interrupted  by  the  losses  which  his  father  sustained  through  the 
bankruptcy  of  France.  Sismondi  was  then  placed  in  the  count- 
ing-house of  Eynard  &  Company,  an  eminent  firm  at  Lyons. 
Practical  familiarity  with  accounts,  and  habits  of  methodical 
industry  acquired  in  the  counting-house,  proved  useful  subse- 
quently in  the  prosecution  of  his  historical  and  economical  studies. 
The  revolutionary  outburst  at  Lyons  in  1792  compelled  him  to 
return  to  Geneva,  where  he  and  his  father  were  cast  into  prison. 
On  their  release  they  went  to  England,  and  lodged  for  a  time 
with  the  rector  of  Bearmarsh  in  Sussex,  whence  they  went  to 
Tenterden  in  Kent.  Sismondi  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  English  language,  institutions,  manners,  and  industry,  espe- 
cially agriculture,  laying  up  materials  for  future  use.  The  family 
returned  to  Geneva  in  1794,  whence  they  were  again  driven  by 
the  horror  they  experienced  at  the  judicial  murder  of  their  friend 
M.  Carla,  a  proscribed  syndic  of  the  republic,  who  was  hiding  in 
the  garden  at  Chatelaine  when  seized  by  the  gens  d'armes  and 
marched  away  to  be  shot.  Chatelaine  was  sold,  and  with  the 
proceeds  the  Sismondi,  migrating  to  Tuscany  the  country  of  their 
ancestors,  settled  on  a  farm  in  the  Val  Chiusa,  near  Pescia. 
Here  they  remained  from  1795  to  1800,  during  which  Sismondi 
published  a  volume  on  the  agriculture  of  Tuscany.  Quietly  as 
he  lived  he  did  not  escape  persecution  from  the  two  parties, 
Austrian  and  French,  which  alternately  ruled  in  Tuscany.  By 
one  and  the  other  he  was  imprisoned  no  less  than  four  times 
during  his  residence  in  Italy.  Spite  of  trouble  and  ill  treat- 
ment he  pursued  his  studies,  and  in  1798  began  his  inquiries 
into  the  constitutions  of  the  Italian  republics.  Returning  to 
Geneva  with  his  parents  in  1800,  he  was  appointed  secretary  to 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  in  1803  published  a  treatise, 
"  Sur  la  Eichesse  Commerciale,"  in  which  he  appears  as  a  fol- 
lower of  Adam  Smith.  The  reputation  acquired  by  this  hook 
procured  him  the  offer  of  the  professorship  of  political  economy 
at  Wilna,  which  he  declined.  Balancing  the  respective  advan- 
tages of  procuring  some  office  under  the  first  consul,  or  writing 
history,  he  was  persuaded  by  his  mother  to  make  choice  of  the 
latter,  and  at  once  applied  himself  with  ardour  to  the  task  of 
writing  his  "History  of  the  Italian  Republics,"  of  which  the  first 
two  volumes  were  published  at  Zurich  in  1807.  The  remainder 
of  the  work  appeared  at  intervals  of  various  length  until  brought 
to  a  conclusion  in  1818.  The  articles  he  had  contributed  to  the 
Biographie  Universelle,  he  worked  up  in  another  form  for  his 
history  of  the  republics.  Notwithstanding  his  aversion  to  the 
profession  of  teacher,  Sismondi  gladly  consented  in  1811  to  deliver 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  literature  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
To  arrange  the  publication  of  these  lectures  he  went  to  Paris  for 
the  first  time  in  1813,  a  year  of  great  excitement.  He  was  well 
received  in  the  best  Parisian  society,  and  made  the  acquaintance 
of  M.  Guizot,  who  afterwards  in  1819  offered  Sismondi  a  pro- 
fessorship of  history  at  Paris  worth  eighteen  thousand  francs  a 
year,  and  again  in  1824  another  at  Liege  of  nearly  equal  value, 
both  of  which  were  declined.  In  both  the  able  works  already 
mentioned,  Sismondi  had  the  benefit  of  the  criticism  of  Madame 
de  Stael,  with  whom,  and  with  M.  Necker,  her  father,  he  long 
enjoyed  a  close  intimacy,  having  been  her  fellow-traveller  in 
1805,  during  that  journey  to  Italy  which  furnished  materials 
for  her  celebrated  novel,  Corinne.  In  1819  Sismondi  published 
his  last,  longest,  and  best  work,  the  li  Histoire  des  Francais,"  in 
which  the  writer  displays  not  only  the  wisdom  of  age,  but  greater 
clearness  and  vivacity  than  can  be  discerned  in  his  earlier  works. 
The  volumes  appeared  at  successive  intervals,  commencing  in 
1821  and  terminating  with  the  twenty-ninth,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1843,  after  the  author  had  been  laid  in  the  grave. 
After  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  in  1814,  Geneva,  which  had 
been  annexed  to  France,  recovered  her  independence,  and  Sis- 
mondi, being  chosen  a  member  of  the  supreme  council,  assisted 
in  reorganizing  the  republic.  The  events  of  the  Hundred  Days 
gave  rise  to  a  curious  incident  in  Sismondi's  history.  He  was 
too  much  the  friend  of  Madame  de  Stael  ever  to  have  been  a 
Bonapartist.  But  the  government  of  the  restored  Bourbons  was 
a  disappointment  to  him  as  to  many  others,  and  the  return  of 
Napoleon  from  Elba  excited  hopes  in  Sismondi  that  the  emperor 
would  really  prove  a  good  constitutional  monarch,  and  he  pub- 
lished in  the  Moniteur  a  remarkable  series  of  letters  upon  the 
Acte  Additionnel,  which  his  old  friend  and  countryman,  Ben- 


jamin Constant,  had  assisted  to  indite.  Napoleon  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  the  author,  and  an  interview  took  place  which  Sis- 
mondi has  described  with  his  usual  detail  in  letters  to  his  mother, 
who  had  gently  reproached  him  for  his  adhesion  to  the  emperor. 
After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  Sismondi  returned  to  Geneva, 
where  he  was  coldly  received.  He  retired  to  his  study.  He 
had  lost  his  father  in  1811;  in  1817  he  followed  the  remains 
of  Madame  de  Stael  to  the  grave,  and  in  1821  his  mother  died  at 
Pescia.  Two  years  before  he  had  married  Miss  Allen,  an  English 
lady,  whose  elder  sister  was  the  wife  of  his  friend  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  and  in  her  accomplishments  and  tenderness  he  found 
solace  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  With  the  exception  of  occasional 
journeys  to  France,  Italy,  and  England,  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life  at  a  country  house  he  had  purchased  near  Chene,  about 
three  miles  from  Geneva.  In  1840  his  health  began  to  fail.  A 
painful  disease,  cancer  in  the  stomach,  did  not  interrupt  his 
labours.  On  30th  March,  1842,  he  spoke  before  the  constituent 
assembly  of  Geneva.  On  the  9th  of  May  he  wrote  the  last  sen- 
tence of  his  history.  On  the  13th  June  he  was  correcting  proofs 
for  the  press,  and  on  the  25th  he  breathed  his  last.  For  list  of 
works  see  Querard ;  see  also  memoir  prefixed  to  his  "  Politi- 
cal Economy,"  8vo,  London,  1847. — R.  H. 

SKELTON,  John,  an  English  poet  and  ecclesiastic,  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  family  in  Cumberland,  was  bom  towards 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  not  decisively  known 
whether  he  was  educated  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  at  both. 
Both  universities  claim  the  honour.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
he  distinguished  himself  at  Oxford  as  a  poet,  for  he  was  poet- 
laureate  to  that  university  about  1489,  and  there  translated 
some  of  the  Latin  classics.  Some  aver  that  he  was  also  poet- 
laureate  to  Henry  VIII. ;  but  his  connection  with  the  court  has 
not  been  thoroughly  defined,  as  it  is  also  said  that  he  was  only 
a  graduated  rhetorician  employed  in  the  service  of  the  king,  and 
that  all  his  productions  were  in  Latin  until  the  tin  e  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Skelton  was  in  holy  orders,  and  became  c;  irate  of  Trom- 
pington  in  1507,  and  also  rector  of  Diss  in  Norfolk;  but  the 
poet  satirist  could  not  abandon  his  freedom  of  style  even  in  the 
pulpit,  and  it  is  said  that  his  language  excited  general  censure. 
He  seems  to  have  directed  his  satirical  powers  chiefly  against  the 
mendicant  friars,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  Lilly  the  mathematician. 
He  was  suspended  from  his  clerical  functions,  it  was  said,  by  his 
diocesan  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  who  punished  him,  according 
to  Fuller,  for  keeping  a  concubine,  an  act  which  was  at  that 
time  less  condemned  in  a  clergyman  than  marriage.  It  may 
well  be,  however,  that  Skelton's  satire  provoked  his  enemies  to 
find  fault  with  his  sermons,  and  that  he  was,  as  Erasmus  describes 
him,  Britannicarum  litterarum  lumen  et  decus.  Skelton  on  his 
deathbed  declared  that  he  conscientiously  considered  the  woman 
he  lived  with  to  be  his  wife,  but  was  afraid  to  own  her  as  such. 
From  this  confession  and  his  bold  attacks  upon  the  vices  of  the 
clergy,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  had  imbibed  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformation,  although  he  had  not  the  courage  fully 
to  avow  them.  He  was  bold  enough,  however,  publicly  to  attack 
Wolsey,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  power.  The  cardinal  discovered 
him  as  the  author  of  the  satires  upon  himself,  and  ordered  him 
to  be  apprehended,  upon  which  Skelton  took  refuge  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Westminster  abbey,  where  the  Abbot  Islife  afforded  him 
protection  until  his  death,  which  occurred  21st  June,  1529. — F. 

SKINNER,  John,  author  of  "  Tullochgorum,"  was  born  in 
Aberdeenshire  in  1721,  and  died  in  1807.  Originally  a  pres- 
byterian  he  went  over  to  episcopacy,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
charge  of  the  episcopal  congregation  of  Longside,  near  that  town, 
over  which  he  presided  for  the  long  space  of  sixty-five  years. 
His  first  publication  was  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  A  Reservation 
against  Presbytery."  His  "  Dissertation  on  Job's  Prophecy" 
appeared  in  1757.  His  "Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland" 
was  published  in  1788,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  But  by  far  the  most 
popular  of  his  writings  are  the  capital  songs,  "  Tullochgorum ;" 
"  The  Ewie  wi'  the  crooked  horn ;"  "  O  why  should  old  age  so 
much  wound  us,  O ;"  "John  of  Badenyon,"  &c. — J.  T. 

SLEIDAN,  John,  was  born  in  150G  at  Sleidan,  a  small  town 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cologne,  and  died  in  1556.  His  principal  work 
is  entitled  "  De  statu  religionis  et  reipublica?,  Carolo  V.  Cassare," 
and  contains  a  history  of  his  own  times,  from  1517,  when 
Luther  began  his  crusade  against  the  papacy,  to  1555,  the  year 
in  which  it  was  published. — W.  J.  P. 

SLOANE,  Sir  Hans,  Bart.,  an  eminent  physician  and  col- 
lector, to  an  offer  in  whose  will  we  owe  the  British  museum,  was 


born,  of  Scotch  extraction,  at  Killileagh  in  the  county  of  Down, 
April  16,  1G60.  On  the  completion  of  his  educadion  he  settled 
in  London  as  a  physician,  and  soon  attained  great  success  and 
eminence  in  his  profession,  while  his  scientific  acquirements  pro- 
cured him  other  distinctions.  In  169-1  he  was  elected  physician 
to  Christ's  hospital ;  on  the  accession  of  George  I.  he  was  created 
a  baronet,  the  earliest  English  instance  of  hereditary  honours  con- 
ferred for  medical  eminence;  in  1727  he  was  appointed  physician 
to  George  II.,  having  previously  been  physician-general  to  the 
army,  and  elected  in  1719  president  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 
The  higuest  of  English  scientific  honours  was  bestowed  on  him, 
when  in  1727  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  the 
presidency  of  the  Royal  Society.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  made  a  bene- 
ficent use  both  of  his  wealth  and  his  influence.  He  was  charitable 
to  the  indigent  cultivators  of  literature  and  science,  and  was  an 
active  promoter  of  a  dispensary  for  the  poor.  The  last  eleven 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  hospitable  retirement  among  his 
books  and  curiosities  at  Chelsea,  where  he  received  visitors  of 
every  rank,  and  almost  every  country.  He  died  there  on  the 
11th  of  January,  1752.  His  chief  work  was  his  "Voyage  to  the 
islands  Madeira,  Barbadoes,  Nevis,  St.  Christophers,  and  Jamaica, 
with  the  Natural  History  of  the  herbs  and  trees,  four-footed 
beast3,  fishes,  birds,"  &c,  2  vols,  folio,  1706-25.  Of  his  con- 
tributions to  the  Philosophical  Transactions  there  is  a  list  in  the 
well-written  memoir  of  him  contained  in  volume  second  of  Dr. 
Pulteney's  Historical  and  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  progress 
of  Botany  in  England;  London,  1790.  From  an  early  period 
Sir  Hans  Sloane  had  begun  to  form  a  library  and  a  museum 
of  natural  history  and  curiosities,  the  latter  receiving  valuable 
contributions  from  his  visit  to  Jamaica.  Augmented  in  1702  by 
the  stores  of  his  friend  Courten's  museum,  and  steadily  added 
to  through  his  long  life,  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  collections  were  esti- 
mated in  his  will  as  worth  more  than  £80,000.  In  this  document 
they  were  offered  to  the  nation  for  £20,000,  and  the  government 
accepted  the  offer.  By  an  act  passed  in  1753,  the  Sloane  col- 
lections were  secured,  and  with  the  addition  of  the  Harleian 
MSS.  and  the  Cottonian  library,  as  well  as  of  the  Royal  library, 
presented  in  1757,  they  formed  the  original  contents  of  the 
British  museum,  opened  in  1759.  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  books  in 
the  museum  are  estimated  to  number  fifty  thousand,  and  his 
MSS.  forty-one  thousand  volumes. — F.  E. 

SMEATON,  Joiix,  the  great  engineer,  was  bom  at  Austhorpe 
lodge,  near  Leeds,  June  18,  1724,  and  died  there  October  28, 
1792.  The  son  of  a  respectable  attorney,  he  was  allowed  to 
follow  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind,  and  become  a  philosophical 
instrument  maker.  In  1750  he  established  himself  in  business 
on  his  own  account.  He  soon  began  to  send  scientific  papers  to 
the  Royal  Society,  and  continued  to  do  so  till  near  the  end  of 
his  life.  His  researches  were  marked  by  skill  and  perseverance 
in  experimental  inquiry,  by  sound  judgment  in  theorizing,  and 
by  the  practical  utility  of  their  results.  Amongst  them  may  be 
specified  his  "  Experimental  Inquiry  concerning  the  natural 
power  of  Wind  and  Water  to  Drive  Mills,"  to  which  the  Royal 
Society  awarded  a  gold  medal  in  1759  ;  his  paper  on  "  Mechanical 
Power,"  read  in  1776 ;  and  that  on  "  Collision,"  read  in  1782 :  the 
last  two  in  particular  deserve  the  careful  study  of  all  who  desire 
to  form  clear  and  exact  ideas  on  the  action  of  moving  forces. 
They  were  reprinted  in  Tredgold's  collection  of  hydraulic  tracts. 
In  1751  he  travelled  in  Holland  to  improve  his  knowledge  of 
hydraulic  engineering.  His  first  connection  with  the  famous 
Edystone  lighthouse  took  place  in  1756.  The  Edystone  rock 
stands  in  the  English  channel,  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  Ply- 
mouth ;  a  small  part  only  of  its  summit  rises  above  the  level  of 
high  water,  and  in  former  times  it  was  a  cause  of  fearful  danger 
and  loss  to  shipping.  In  1096  an  ingenious  projector,  Henry 
Winstanley,  undertook  to  build  a  lighthouse  on  it ;  he  erected 
a  fantastic  edifice  of  wood,  which  was  lighted  up  in  1698,  and 
stood,  with  great  benefit  to  navigation,  for  five  years.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1703,  Winstanley  paid  his  lighthouse  a  visit ;  on  the  26th 
of  that  month  a  tremendous  storm  arose  ;  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  27th,  the  lighthouse,  together  with  its  keepers  and  its 
architect,  had  disappeared  totally  and  for  ever.  A  more  skilful 
and  successful  attempt  was  made  in  1706  by  John  Rudyerd, 
who  built  a  well-designed  and  strongly  constructed  wooden 
lighthouse,  which  stood  till  the  2nd  of  December,  1755,  when 
it  was  accidentally  burned.  The  company  of  lessees  who  farmed 
the  light-dues  applied  to  the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  then  president 
of  the  Royal  Society,  for  his  advice  as  to  how  they  should  pro- 


ceed; and  by  his  recommendation  they  consulted  Smeaton,  who 
first  inspected  the  site  in  March,  1756.  The  only  example  then 
existing  of  a  lighthouse  built  on  a  site  exposed  to  the  full  force 
of  the  ocean  waves  was  the  celebrated  Tour  de  Cordouan,  and  in 
that  case  the  tower  was  screened  from  the  waves  by  being  inclosed 
within  a  circular  sea-wall.  The  peak  of  the  Edystone  rock  was 
too  narrow  a  base  to.  admit  of  the  use  of  that  mode  of  protection ; 
Smeaton  therefore  determined  to  make  the  masonry  of  the  light- 
house tower  itself  strong  and  stable  enough  to  bear  the  shock 
of  the  waves ;  and  to  carry  out  that  purpose  he  devised  a  wholly 
original  design,  and  a  new  method  of  building.  The  first  year 
of  the  undertaking  was  spent  in  making  plans  and  models,  and 
preparing  the  materials  and  site ;  the  first  stone  was  laid  on 
Sunday  the  12th  of  June,  1757.  The  lantern  was  lighted  up  on 
the  16th  of  October  of  the  same  year.  The  Edystone  lighthouse, 
one  of  the  few  really  original  works  of  engineering,  has  been 
the  model  for  all  subsequent  stone  lighthouses  which  have  been 
erected  on  similar  sites ;  some  of  them  have  been  of  greater 
dimensions,  and  some  have  been  improved  in  the  details  of  their 
construction,  but  the  general  principle  has  been  the  same  in  all. 
Smeaton  now  became  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  engineering 
profession  in  Britain  ;  he  planned  and  executed  many  works  of 
the  greatest  magnitude  and  importance,  and  was  consulted  upon 
many  others.  Amongst  the  bridges  which  he  designed  may  be 
specified  those  of  Perth,  Banff,  and  Coldstream ;  amongst  har- 
bours, those  of  St.  Ives  and  Ramsgate,  and  many  harbours  in 
Scotland.  It  is  believed  that  the  term  "  civil  engineer"  was 
first  brought  into  use  by  Smeaton  to  distinguish  his  peculiar 
profession  from  that  of  the  military  engineer.  His  skill  in  mill- 
work  and  machinery  was  not  less  than  in  construction ;  he 
brought  the  atmospheric  steam-engine  to  the  highest  efficiency 
of  which  it  was  capable.  In  his  domestic  and  social  character 
he  was  highly  amiable.  He  founded  a  series  of  meetings  of 
engineers,  partly  for  professional  discussion,  partly  for  convivial 
enjoyment,  which  were  carried  ou  for  many  years.  Those  meet- 
ings ceased  after  his  death,  but  they  may  be  regarded  as  the 
origin  of  two  professional  societies — the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  and  the  Smeatonian  Society.  —  (See  Smeaton's 
Reports;  Smiles'  Lives  of  the  Engineers.") — W.  J.  M.  R. 

SMELLIE,  William,  author  of  the  "  Philosophy  of  Natural 
History,"  was  born  in  Edinburgh  about  the  year  1740.  He  ■ 
was  apprenticed  at  an  early  age  to  a  printer,  and  commenced 
business  for  himself  in  1765,  in  conjunction  with  a  partner; 
and  during  the  succeeding  thirty  years  printed  the  works  of  Dr. 
Robertson,  Gilbert  Stuart,  Robert  Ferguson,  Hugo  Arnot,  Robert 
Bums,  Adam  Smith,  Lord  Kames,  and  many  more  of  the 
Scottish  literati,  all  of  whom  were  his  personal  friends.  He 
was  the  projector  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica ;  and  had  the 
entire  management  of  the  first  edition  of  that  celebrated  work, 
published  in  1771.  In  conjunction  with  Gilbert  Stuart,  he  com- 
menced in  1773  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  and  Review,  which 
was  brought  to  a  close  after  the  publication  of  forty-seven  num- 
bers. He  was  one  of  the  first  members,  and  ultimately  became 
the  secretary,  of  the  Scottish  Antiquarian  Society,  established  in 
1780.  He  originated  the  scheme  for  a  statistical  account  of 
Scotland,  which  was  afterwards  carried  out  by  Sir  John  Sinclair. 
He  published  in  1780  a  translation  of  Buffon's  Natural  History, 
made  by  himself;  besides  a  large  number  of  miscellaneous  essays 
upon  a  variety  of  subjects,  political,  poetical,  theological,  and 
scientific.     Mr.  Smellie  died  in  1795. — J.  T. 

SMITH,  Adam,  the  author  of  the  "Wealth  of  Nations"  and 
the  "Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,"  was  born  in  1723  at  Kirk- 
caldy, a  small  town  in  the  county  of  Fife,  where  his  father,  who 
died  a  few  months  before  his  birth,  held  the  office  of  controller 
of  the  customs.  His  mother  wras  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Douglas  of 
Strathenry.  She  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  was  made  glad 
by  the  renown  of  the  son,  an  only  child,  whom  she  had  reared 
with  the  utmost  tenderness  and  solicitude.  In  early  life  the 
constitution  of  Smith  was  delicate  and  infirm.  He  incurred, 
too,  other  hazards  than  the  complaints  incident  to  childhood. 
When  three  years  old,  he  was  stolen  by  a  gang  of  those  vagrants 
who  in  Scotland  are  called  tinkers.  Being  pursued  by  his  uncle, 
Mr.  Douglas,  with  such  assistance  as  he  could  obtain,  the  vaga- 
bonds were  overtaken  in  Leslie  wood,  and  the  child  was  rescued 
from  their  clutches.  Smith  was  educated  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  Kirkcaldy  until  he  was  in  his  fifteenth  year.  He  was 
then  sent  to  the  university  of  Glasgow,  where  his  favourite 
studies  are  said  to  have  been  mathematics  and  natural  phiio- 
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sopby.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  teacher  who  exercised 
the  most  decisive  influence  on  his  future  career,  by  making  him 
feel  where  the  true  bent  of  his  genius  lay,  was  Hutcheson,  the 
professor  of  moral  philosophy,  a  liberal  and  enlightened  instruc- 
tor, of  whom,  and  of  whose  lectures,  he  always  spoke  in  terms 
of  the  warmest  admiration.  Having  obtained  at  Glasgow  a 
SneU  exhibition,  Smith  entered  Balliol  college,  Oxford,  in  1741. 
Here  he  read  extensively  in  the  modern  languages,  as  well'  as 
in  Greek  and  Latin.  He  exercised  himself  largely  in  making 
translations  from  the  French.  He  studied  ethics,  politics,  and 
metaphysics  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  was  prescribed,  or 
even  permitted,  by  the  college  authorities.  It  is  recorded  that 
being  caught  by  his  tutor  perusing  Hume's  Treatise  on  Human 
Nature,  then  recently  published,  he  received  a  severe  reprimand, 
and  the  obnoxious  book  was  taken  from  him.  This  illiberal 
usage  (and  we  presume  that  the  case  referred  to  was  not  a  soli- 
tary example)  may  have  prejudiced  him,  as  it  afterwards  did 
Gibbon,  against  the  Oxford  system  of  education,  and  may  have 
led  him  to  speak  of  it  in  the  disparaging  tone  which  he  employs 
in  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations."  In  spite,  however,  of  his  dislike, 
he  remained  at  Oxford  for  the  unusually  long  period  of  seven 
years.  At  first  his  intention  had  been  to  take  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England ;  but  the  extensive  moral  and  political 
researches  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  led  him  to  abandon 
this  design,  and  to  fix  his  view  rather  on  the  attainment  of  an 
academical  chair  in  Scotland.  On  leaving  Oxford  in  1747  he 
returned  to  Kirkcaldy,  where  he  resided  with  his  mother  for 
nearly  two  years.  In  the  winter  of  1748  he  delivered  a  course 
of  lectures  on  rhetoric  and  belles  lettres  in  Edinburgh.  The 
applause  with  which  these  were  received  introduced  him  to  the 
notice  and  friendship  of  Hume,  Blair,  Lord  Kames,  and  other 
literary  characters  in  the  northern  metropolis.  Through  their 
influence,  backed  by  his  own  merits,  he  was  appointed  in  1751 
to  the  professorship  of  logic  in  the  university  of  Glasgow — a 
chair  which,  in  the  following  year,  he  exchanged  for  that  of 
moral  philosophy. 

Smith  had  now  reached  the  position  for  which  he  was  best 
qualified,  both  by  the  bent  of  his  genius  and  by  the  nature  of 
his  studies.  He  held  his  professorship  for  thirteen  years,  and 
it  would  have  been  well  for  the  world  if  he  had  retained  it  until 
the  close  of  his  life;  for  in  that  case,  it  is  probable  that  he  would 
have  been  able  to  bring  into  a  fit  state  for  publication  the  whole 
of  his  academical  course  of  lectures,  and  not  those  parts  of  it 
merely  which  are  embodied  in  the  "Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments" 
and  the  "Wealth  of  Nations."  As  a  lecturer  his  reputation 
stood  very  high.  Multitudes  of  students  resorted  to  Glasgow 
merely  upon  his  account ;  and  so  much  interest  did  his  opinions 
excite,  that  they  were  frequently  the  chief  topics  of  discussion 
in  clubs  and  literary  societies.  The  "  Theory  of  Moral  Senti- 
ments," the  substance  of  which  formed  the  second  division  of 
his  course  of  lectures,  was  published  in  1759.  In  1763  his 
professional  career  was  unfortunately  brought  to  a  close.  He 
received  an  invitation  from  Mr.  Townshend,  who  had  married 
the  countess  of  Dalkeith,  to  accompany  her  son,  the  young  duke 
of  Buccleuch,  on  his  travels.  The  terms  were  too  liberal  to  be 
refused.  An  annuity  of  £300  was  to  be  settled  on  him  for  life. 
Accordingly  he  resigned  his  professorship,  and  set  out  for  the 
continent  with  his  noble  pupil  in  March,  1764.  They  remained 
abroad  for  nearly  two  years,  residing  principally  at  Paris,  where, 
through  the  introductions  of  Hume,  Smith  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Turgot,  D'Alembert,  Helvetius,  Buffon,  Rochefoucault, 
and  the  celebrated  economist  Quesnay.  On  their  return  to 
England  in  1766,  Smith  retired  to  his  mother's  residence  at 
Kirkcaldy,  where  he  passed  the  next  ten  years  of  his  life  in  close 
seclusion,  which  no  persuasions  of  his  friends  could  induce  him 
to  break  through.  He  wrote  to  David  Hume: — "My  business 
here  is  study.  My  amusements  are  long  and  solitary  walks  by 
the  sea-shore.  I  feel  myself,  however,  extremely  happy,  com- 
fortable, and  contented.  I  never  was,  perhaps,  more  so  in  my  life. 
You  will  give  me  great  comfort  by  writing  to  me  now  and  then, 
and  letting  me  know  what  is  passing  among  my  friends  in  Lon- 
don." At  length  the  mystery  of  his  long  seclusion  was  resolved. 
The  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  on  the  composition  of  which  these  ten 
laborious  years  had  been  spent,  was  given  to  the  world;  and  its 
author  reaped,  in  the  applause  with  which  it  was  received,  the 
well-earned  reward  of  his  genius,  industry,  and  self-denial.  It 
was  published  in  1776,  and  may  be  confidently  pronounced  the 
most  important  and  influential  work  to  which  that  century  gave 


birth.  The  next  two  years  of  Smith's  life  were  spent  in  London, 
wThere,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  great,  and  in  frequent  inter- 
course with  Pitt,  Addington,  Dundas  (afterwards  Lord  Melville), 
and  Lord  Grenville,  who  hailed  him  as  their  master  in  political 
science,  he  may  have  sometimes  looked  back  with  regret  to  the 
quiet  days  and  solitary  walks  by  the  sea-shore  at  Kirkcaldy.  It 
is  remarkable  that  while  Pitt,  extreme  tory  as  he  was  thought, 
embraced  cordially  the  doctrines  of  Smith,  among  which  the 
principle  and  practice  of  free  trade  are  zealously  contended 
for,  Fox,  with  all  his  whiggism  and  liberality,  refused  to  give 
them  even  a  hearing. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  Buccleuch,  Smith  was 
appointed  a  commissioner  of  customs  for  Scotland  in  1778.  The 
emoluments  being  considerable,  he  offered  to  resign  his  annuity, 
but  his  grace  would  not  listen  to  the  proposal.  The  duties  of 
the  new  office  required  that  he  should  reside  in  Edinburgh,  and 
here  accordingly  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  It  is  much 
to  be  lamented  that  his  time  and  attention  should  have  been 
wasted  on  an  employment  for  which  thousands  of  inferior  men 
were  as  well  fitted  as  he.  Could  he  have  been  replaced  in  a 
university  chair,  the  occupation  would  have  been  both  more  con- 
genial with  his  own  tastes  and  more  beneficial  to  mankind.  The 
business  of  his  life  would  then  have  been  to  give  the  requisite 
finish  to  those  parts  of  his  system,  embracing  natural  theology 
and  general  jurisprudence,  which,  on  account  of  their  incom- 
pleteness, he  deemed  it  due  to  his  own  reputation  to  destroy. 
In  17S7  Smith  was  elected  lord-rector  of  his  old  alma  mater, 
the  university  of  Glasgow.  The  terms  in  which  he  acknowledges 
the  honour  are  memorable,  both  on  account  of  his  laudatory 
mention  of  Hutcheson,  and  of  the  regret  with  which  be  looks 
back  to  his  academical  occupations.  Smith  died  on  the  17th 
July,  1790,  aged  sixty-seven. 

The  works  of  Smith  deserve  a  much  ampler  notice  than  they 
can  here  obtain.  The  "Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,"  whatever 
its  defects  may  be,  has  the  merit  of  resting  on  a  very  simple 
and  comprehensive  principle.  It  embraces  two  main  questions: — 
First,  on  what  ground  do  we  form  an  estimate  of  the  actions  and 
affections  of  other  men  ?  and  secondly,  on  what  ground  do  we 
form  an  estimate  of  our  own  conduct  and  affections?  In  both 
cases,  answers  Smith,  the  ground  or  principle  of  our  judgment  is 
sympathy.  When  we  understand  the  circumstances  in  which  a 
person  is  placed  (for  it  is  essential  that  we  should  be  informed 
as  to  these),  and  when  we  sympathize  with  the  conduct  and 
sentiments  arising  out  of  these  circumstances — in  that  case  the 
person  referred  to  obtains  our  moral  approval.  When  we  do 
not  so  sympathize  with  him,  our  approbation  is  withheld;  or 
it  may  be,  that  we  pronounce  upon  him  a  sentence  of  moral 
censure.  To  perceive  and  feel  that  a  man's  affections,  actions, 
and  situation  are  in  harmony  with  each  other,  is  to  sympathize 
with  that  man ;  and  to  sympathize  with  him  is  to  approve  of 
him.  While,  conversely,  to  feel  that  his  affections,  actions,  and 
situation  are  not  in  harmony  with  each  other;  that  the  affections 
and  actions  are  disproportioned  to  the  occasion — that  his  grief, 
for  example,  is  greater  than  its  cause  justifies — to  be  sensible  of 
this,  is  not  to  sympathize  with  him ;  and  this  want  of  sympathy, 
which  may  frequently  rise  to  a  degree  of  positive  antipathy,  is 
equivalent  to  a  condemnatory  judgment.  Such,  according  to 
Smith,  is  the  process  by  which  our  moral  judgments  of  other 
people  are  formed.  Then,  in  regard  to  our  estimate  of  ourselves, 
the  principle  of  sympathy  is  still  the  ground  of  our  decision. 
By  means  of  this  principle  we  are  able  to  take  up  a  position 
apart,  as  it  were,  from  ourselves,  and  to  look  at  our  own  affec- 
tions and  actions  with  the  eyes  of  other  people  ;  and  according 
as  we  are  sensible  that  we  are  objects  of  praise  or  of  blame 
to  them,  do  we  become  objects  of  praise  or  of  blame  to  our- 
selves. We  enter  into  the  feelings  of  others  towards  us,  and 
according  as  we  perceive  or  believe  these  feelings  to  be  fraught 
with  sympathy  or  laden  with  antipathy,  do  we  view  our- 
selves with  complacency  or  the  reverse.  Thus,  in  the  power 
of  sympathy,  conscience  has  its  origin.  Such,  stated  very 
briefly,  is  Smith's  theory  of  the  process  through  which  we  form 
a  moral  estimate  of  ourselves.  In  regard  to  the  other  great 
question  of  moral  philosophy — What  is  virtue  ?  Smith's  answer 
may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  already  said.  Virtue 
consists  in  propriety.  And  by  propriety,  he  means  a  harmony 
between  the  circumstances  in  which  a  man  is  placed,  the  affec- 
tion which  he  harbours,  and  the  actions  which  he  performs  in 
these  circumstances.      For  instance,  when  a  man  is  slightly 
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injured,  he  should  be  only  slightly  angry,  and  should  only  slightly 
retaliate.  In  such  a  case  the  anger  would  be  suitable  to  the 
occasion,  and  the  act  would  be  suitable  to  the  anger ;  it  would 
be  an  instance  of  propriety  of  conduct,  and  the  agent  might  be 
said  to  have  acted  virtuously,  albeit  in  a  very  small  matter. 
More  important  illustrations  might  be  given,  and  will  readily 
suggest  themselves.  One  word  of  criticism  may  be  added.  This 
theory  of  morality,  although  defective",  has  scarcely  met  with 
the  acceptance  to  which  it  seems  entitled.  The  literary  merits 
of  the  work,  embellished  as  it  is  by  the  most  apposite  illus- 
trations drawn  from  life,  from  history,  and  from  the  deepest 
recesses  of  the  human  heart,  have  been  universally  acknowledged ; 
but  its  scientific  claims,  and  the  value  of  the  principle  on  which 
it  rests,  have  had  but  scant  justice  meted  out  to  them.  Perhaps 
the  following  considerations  will  exhibit  the  system  in  a  fairer 
point  of  view.  It  will  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  selfish 
principle  is  that  which  originally  leads  us  to  form  an  erroneous 
estimate  both  of  ourselves  and  others.  It  exaggerates  the 
importance  of  each  man's  own  interests,  and  underrates  in  a 
corresponding  degree  those  of  his  neighbour.  This  estimate, 
therefore,  requires  to  be  corrected ;  and  it  can  be  corrected  only 
by  a  principle  the  opposite  of  selfishness.  But  sympathy  is 
the  opposite  of  selfishness ;  and  this,  therefore,  is  the  principle 
which  corrects  our  mistaken  judgments,  and  changes  them 
from  false  into  true.  Selfishness  is  partial  and  self-seeking; 
sympathy  is  impartial,  and  embraces  others  in  its  regard.  From 
the  selfish  point  of  view  we  see  ourselves  in  magnified  propor- 
tions, while  other  people  occupy  but  a  small  space  on  our  moral 
retina:  from  the  sympathetic  point  of  view  we  see  ourselves  on 
a  diminished  scale,  while  the  magnitude  of  our  neighbours  has 
increased.  If  we  view  sympathy  (as  we  fairly  may)  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  impartiality,  by  which  the  judgments  of  our  original 
selfishness  are  suspended  or  put  right,  we  cannot  but  attach  a 
high  scientific  value  to  the  system  of  Dr.  Smith.  We  may  hold 
his  theory  to  be  true  to  this  extent,  that  sympathy,  if  it  be  not 
the  source  and  origin  of  our  moral  sentiments,  is  at  any  rate 
their  purifier  and  correctoi-. 

The  "  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations"  is  not  written  with  the  fervent  eloquence  which  dis- 
tinguishes so  many  pages   of  the  "  Theory   of  Moral    Senti- 
ments;"  yet  the  style  of  this  work  is  in  admirable  harmony 
with  the  topics  of  which  it  treats.     It  is  at  once  popular  and 
precise  ;  homely,  yet  dignified  ;  idiomatic,  graphic,  and  uncon- 
ventional, yet  everywhere  a  model  of  propriety  and  good  taste. 
The  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  although  not  directly  controversial, 
has  the  merit  of  correcting  many  serious  errors,  as  well   as 
of  establishing  many  important  truths  in  economical  science. 
Before  Smith's  time  two  theories  of  wealth  had  prevailed,  both 
of  which  exercised  a  pernicious  influence  on  the  nations  of  the 
world.     These  were  the  "mercantile  system,"  as  it  is  called; 
and  the  system  of  the  French  economists,  of  whom  Quesnay 
was  the  chief.     The  first  of  these  systems  had  its  origin  in  the 
popular  but  mistaken  notion,  that  money  was  the  true  wealth 
of  nations.     It  was  generally  thought  that  a  people  was  rich 
and  prosperous  in  proportion  to  the  abundance  in  which  they 
possessed  the  precious  metals,  gold  and  silver — an  error  which 
seems  to  have  originated  partly  in  the  conception  that  a  nation 
whose  coffers  were  well  filled  with  coins  was  best  fitted  to  wage 
war  with  energy  and  success,  and  partly  in  our  proneness  to 
mistake  the  sign  for  the  thing  signified.     But  whatever  was  the 
source  of  the  error,  it  prevailed  not  only  among  the  vulgar,  but 
formed  the  foundation-stone  of  the  political  science  generally 
in  vogue  previous  to  the  time  of  Smith.      Its  consequences 
were  very  hurtful.     It  led  the  governments  of  different  nations 
to  hamper  commerce  with  unwise  restrictions  ;    and  thus,  by 
repressing  industry,  to  cut  off  their  subjects  from  the  enjoyment 
of  many  comforts  and  luxuries.     The  fate  of  Spain,  in  particu- 
lar, may  be  pointed  to  in  illustration  of  the  foolish  policy  which 
supposes  that  the  national  wealth  consists  of  gold  and  silver, 
rather  than  of  the  various  commodities  which  gold  and  silver 
help  to  circulate,  but  which  labour  alone  can  produce.     When 
the  discovery  of  America  poured  into  the  coffers  of  that  country 
an  abundant  supply  of  the  precious  metals — mistaking  for  wealth 
itself  the  mere  instrument  by  which  wealth  is  exchanged,  aban- 
doning her  industrial  pursuits,  and  realizing  to  her  bitter  cost 
the  fable  of  King  Midas,  who  prayed  that  whatever  he  touched 
might  be  turned  into  gold — Spain,  hitherto  one  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  in  the  world,  became  gradually  impoverished 
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in  the  midst  of  her  accumulated  treasures.     According  to  the 
policy  inculcated  by  the  mercantile  system,  a  nation  ought  to 
deal  as  much  as  possible  in  exports,  and  as  little  as  possible  in 
imports,  for  then  the  balance  would  require  to  be  paid  in  gold 
and  silver  ;  as  if  exports  could  be  paid  for  ultimately  by  anything 
except  imports ;  and  as  if  the  precious  metals,  and  not  the  good 
things  which  these  metals  purchase,  were  the  sources   of  the 
prosperity  of  a  people  !     Although  this  system  had  begun  to 
lose  ground  before  Smith's  time,  he  was  the  first  who  distinctly 
and  effectually  subverted  it,  by  showing  that  the  true  policy  of 
nations  was  to  put  forth  industry,  and  not  to  accumulate  coins ; 
and  that  an  industrious  people  could  at  all  times  command  as 
much  gold  and  silver  as  they  required.     The  other  theory  which 
was  destined  to  fall  before  the  new  doctrines  of  Smith  was  the 
"  agricultural  system"  propounded  by  Quesnay  and  the  French 
economists.     According  to  this  system,  the  only  labour  which 
is  truly  productive  is  that  which  is  bestowed  on  the  cultivation 
of  the  land.     All  other  industry — that  of  artificers,  manufac- 
turers, and  merchants,  however  useful — is  barren  and  unpro- 
ductive.    The  ground  on  which  this  strange  doctrine  rests  is 
twofold: — First,  the  earth  is  the  quarter  from  which  all  the 
materials  in  use  among  mankind  are  produced,  therefore  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  earth  is  the  only  productive  species  of  industry; 
and  secondly,  agricultural  labour  not  only  replaces  with  a  profit 
the  capital  employed  in  carrying  it  on,  but  yields  moreover  a 
"  nett  produce"  or  surplus,  which  is  rent,  and  which  belongs  to 
the  proprietor  of  the  land;  whereas  manufacturing  labour  merely 
replaces  the  capital  expended,  together  with  its  ordinary  profits, 
but  without  any  nett  produce  or  surplus  analogous  to  rent.    This 
twofold  ground  involves  a  twofold  mistake,  and  the  answer  to 
it  is : — First,  although  all  the  materials  which  man  uses  come 
originally  from  the  earth,  they  are,  in  their  rude  and  unprepared 
state,  for  the  most  part  quite  useless.     The  labour,  therefore, 
which  renders  them  subservient  to  human  purposes  adds  greatly 
to  their  value,  and  is  as  well  entitled  to  be  called  "  productive" 
as  the  other  species  of  labour  is  which  elicits  them  from  the 
bosom  of  the  earth.     If  agricultural  industry  is  productive  of 
materials,  manufacturing  industry  is  certainly  productive  of  utili- 
ties ;  and  the  one  form  of  production  is  no  less  important  than 
the  other.  •  But  secondly,  it  is  not  the  fact  that  agricultural 
labour  has  in  itself  any  advantage  over  manufacturing  labour 
in  the  way  of  realizing  a  nett  surplus  which  is  the  proprietor's 
rent.      It  is  no  doubt  true  that  when  the  price  of  farm  produce 
rises  under  the  demands  of  an  increasing  population,  and  inferior 
soils  are  taken  (as  they  now  must  be)  into  cultivation,  a  rent 
arises  on  the  better  soils  ;  but  it  does  so,  not  because  the  labour 
is  agricultural,  but  because  the  land  is  of  different  degrees  of  fer- 
tility.    Kent  is  simply  the  difference  between  the  produce  of  the 
better  soils  in  comparison  with  the  produce  of  the  worst,  the 
farming  expenses  being  the  same.     Labour,  therefore,  as  applied 
to  the  land,  has  no  peculiar  title  to  be  called  "  productive"  on 
account  of  the  nett  surplus  which  it  realizes  ;  for  this  surplus  or 
rent  is  owing  neither  to  the  labour  nor  to  the  land  (considered 
as  land),  but  to  the  circumstance  that  some  lands  are  more  fer- 
tile than  others,  or  better  situated  in  regard  to  their  command 
of  a  market.     The  true  theory  of  rent,  by  which  alone  the  delu- 
sions of  the  French  economists  are  dispelled,  was  not  known  to 
Adam  Smith ;  and  therefore,  though  he  impugned  their  doc- 
trines, he  failed  to  indicate  exactly  where  their  error  lay.     The 
theory  was  first  broached  by  Dr.  James  Anderson  in  1777.     It 
seems  to  have  been  understood  by  David  Hume,  who,  in  a  letter 
to  Smith,  controverts  rightly  the  opinion  of  the  great  economist 
on  the  subject  of  rent.     "  I  cannot  tlunk,"  says  Hume,  "  that 
the  rent  of  farms  makes  any  part  of  the  price  of  produce."     It 
was  reserved,  however,  for  Ricardo  to  show  the  signal  importance 
of  the  theory  of  rent  in  its  bearings  on  the  whole  doctrines  of  poli- 
tical economy.      The  theory  has  since  been  fully  expounded  by 
Macculloch,  J.  S.  Mill,  and  in  particular  by  De  Quincy  in  his 
Logic  of  Political   Fconomy.     The  only  other  writings  which 
Smith  left  behind  him  were  some  "Essays  on  Philosophical 
Subjects."     These,  which  are  for  the  most  part  fragmentary, 
were  published  in  a  quarto  volume,  to  which  is  prefixed   an 
account  of  the  life  and   writings  of  the    author,  by  Dngald 
Stewart.     Lord  Brougham,  in  his  Lives  of  Men  of  Letters  and 
Science,  has  published  an  able  memoir  of  Adam  Smith,  accom- 
panied by  an  elaborate  analysis  of  his  work  on  the  wealth  of 
nations. — J.  F.  F. 

SMITH,  Horace   and  James,  the  joint  authors  of  the 
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'•  Rejected  Addresses,"  were  bom  in  London — James  in  1775, 
Horace  in  1780.  While  young  men,  both  contributed  to  periodi- 
cals, and  in  1807  Horace  even  published  a  novel,  "  Horatio," 
but  it  was  not  until  1812  that  they  became  famous  as  authors. 
In  that  year  appeared  the  still  well  known  "Rejected  Addresses," 
eleven  imitations  in  prose  and  verse,  but  chiefly  in  verse,  of  the 
principal  authors  of  the  time.  The  majority  of  the  parodies  were 
by  Horace,  who  was  the  author  of  one  of  the  happiest  of  them, 
the  imitation  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which,  however,  the  imitation 
of  Crabbe  by  James  rivals  in  felicity.  The  work  was  at  once 
successful,  and  has  gone  through  more  than  twenty  editions, 
some  of  them  of  recent  date.  Content  with  this  triumph,  James 
Smith  never  attempted  any  thing  elaborate  afterwards,  but  he 
continued  to  contribute  to  the  periodicals ;  and  he  wrote  in 
1820-21  some  of  the  most  successful  of  the  elder  Charles 
Mathews1  entertainments.  He  was  a  great  play-goer  and  a  wit 
of  London  society,  without  ill-nature.  He  died  in  1839.  In 
the  following  year  appeared  his  "  Memoirs,  Letters,  and  Comic 
Miscellanies,  in  prose  and  verse,"  edited  by  Horace,  who  between 
1825  and  his  death  in  18-19  published  several  novels.  The  best 
of  them  is  "  Brambletye  House,"  a  tale  of  the  civil  war  period. 
In  1S46  appeared  his  "Poetical  Works,  now  first  collected." 
Latterly  Horace  Smith  resided  at  Brighton,  where  he  was  an 
active  supporter  of  the  local  charities. — F.  E. 

SMITH,  James,  of  Deanston,  mechanician  and  agriculturist, 
was  born  in  Glasgow  on  the  3rd  January,  1789.  At  the  early 
age  of  eighteen  he  was  in  1808  appointed  manager  of  the  cotton 
works  at  Deanston,  near  Doune.  He  had  a  turn  for  mechanics, 
and  one  of  his  first  inventions  was  a  machine  for  reaping  corn. 
For  this  he  received  premiums  from  the  Dalkeith  Farmers' 
Club  and  the  Highland  Society.  Smith  also  constructed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Deanston  works  an  extensive  wear  across  the  river 
Teith,  with  a  large  water-course  of  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  He 
worked  out  and  patented  the  improved  self-acting  mule,  which 
was  extensively  introduced  into  newly- erected  manufactories, 
especially  in  America.  One  of  his  most  valuable  inventions, 
however,  was  the  sub-soil,  or  Deanston  plough,  which  has  been 
the  means  of  introducing  a  greater  change  in  agriculture  than 
any  other  application  of  modern  science.  In  183-4  he  was 
examined  on  the  subject  before  a  committee  of  the  house  of 
commons ;  and  it  was  mainly  from  the  information  and  aid 
obtained  from  even  him  that  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  was  about  that  time  established.  In  1823  Mr.  Smith 
took  under  his  management  the  farm  of  Deanston,  consisting  of 
about  two  hundred  acres  of  very  inferior  land,  and  thus  affording 
ample  scope  for  his  experiments.  Here  he  first  introduced  his 
system  of  sub-soil  ploughing  aud  thorough  draining.  A  few 
years  rendered  Deanston  a  model  farm,  which  was  visited  by 
persons  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  from  other  lands. 
Smith  obtained  several  patents  for  mechanical  improvements, 
and  amongst  the  latest,  one  for  a  "  dip  for  sheep,"  which  has 
nearly  superseded  the  former  troublesome  mode  of  smearing  with 
tar.  He  also  introduced  plans  for  improved  farm-steadings, 
watering  fields,  and  distributing  liquid  manures,  all  of  which  are 
more  or  less  now  in  general  operation.  In  1812,  from  some 
changes  in  the  copartnership,  he  removed  from  Deanston  and 
settled  in  London,  and  was  soon  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  inquiry  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  large  towns. 
His  separate  reports  on  several  towns  inspected  by  him,  and  his 
paper  annexed  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  are  models 
of  close  and  accurate  investigation,  and  clear  and  methodical 
suggestions  of  remedial  measures  far  too  long  neglected.  During 
this  period  he  printed  an  admirable  paper  "  On  the  Profitable 
Employment  and  Comfortable  Subsistence  of  the  Weaving  Popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain."  He  visited  Ireland,  and  delivered 
several  practical  lectures  at  the  meetings  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Ireland,  and  was  instrumental  in  inaugurating  a  new 
system  of  agriculture  into  that  country,  which  has  since  been 
followed  up  with  admitted  advantage.  In  1816  and  1817  he 
laboured  to  introduce  improvements  into  the  island  of  Lewis, 
but  his  success  was  not  equal  to  his  exertions.  Soil  and  climate, 
and,  above  all,  popular  prejudices,  were  barriers  which  nothing 
but  lengthened  and  unceasing  action  could  overcome.  In  the 
summer,  1850,  he  visited  Scotland  on  some  agricultural  missions, 
and  died  suddenly  in  Ayrshire  on  the  10th  June. — H.  B. 

SMITH,  Johx  Pye,  an  eminent  biblical  scholar,  was  bom 
at  Sheffield,  on  the  15th  May,  1774.  On  the  completion  of  his 
apprenticeship  to  his  father,  who  was  a  bookseller,  and  when 


divine  truth  had  reached  his  soul,  he  entered  the  dissenting 
academy  at  Rotherham,  and  made  amazing  progress  in  his  studies. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  he  became  resident  classical  tutor  at 
Homerton  academy,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  he  was  ordained 
pastor  over  a  congregational  church  assembling  at  old  Gravel  pits 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  college.  His  labours  in  this  double  sphere 
were  incessant  for  fifty  years  till  his  death.  In  1804  appeared 
his  "Letters  to  Belsham,"  and  in  1806  he  formally  undertook 
the  duties  of  theological  professor  in  the  academy.  His  principal 
work,  the  "  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,"  appeared  in 
1818-21,  and  has  gone  through  several  editions.  It  is  a  mas- 
terly and  erudite  discussion  of  all  the  more  important  pas- 
sages bearing  on  the  Godhead  of  the  Saviour,  and  indicates 
extraordinary  candour  and  research.  His  other  great  work  was 
his  congregational  lecture  "  On  the  Relation  between  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  some  parts  of  Geological  Science."  It  appeared 
in  1839,  and  produced  a  great  sensation,  and  it  also  has  gone 
through  various  editions.  Its  theory  is  patiently  elaborated  and 
supported  by  a  vast  array  of  facts  and  criticisms.  Dr.  Pye  Smith 
also  published  in  1813  "  On  the  Nature,  Value,  and  Efficacy  of 
the  Death  of  Christ,"  of  which  a  fourth  edition  appeared  in  1859. 
The  treatise  displays  all  its  author's  characteristics — patient  and 
severe  thought,  extensive  and  varied  scholarship,  profound  and 
ardent  piety.  We  have  not  space  to  mention  Dr.  Pye  Smith's 
numerous  minor  publications,  such  as  those  in  controversy  with 
Robert  Haldane  on  inspiration,  or  Professor  Lee  on  church  estab- 
lishments, nor  his  many  and  excellent  contributions  to  the  Eclectic 
Review.  Yale  college,  America,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
D.D.  in  1807,  and  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen,  gave  him  that  of 
LL.D.  in  1835.  He  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  1840.  After  he  had  completed  Iris  fifty  years  of  unwearying 
and  hearty  service,  his  friends  presented  him,  on  the  8th  of 
January,  1851,  with  a  testimonial  of  £2000 — the  sum  after  his 
death  to  form  divinity  scholarships  bearing  his  name  in  the  new 
college,  St.  John's  Woods.  He  bequeathed  his  library  and  large 
collection  of  fossils  to  the  same  institution.  On  the  5th  of  next 
February  he  died,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He 
had  not  lived  in  vain.  Four  years  after  his  death  appeared 
"  First  Lines  of  Theology,"  an  able  and  interesting  syllabus 
prepared  for  the  use  of  his  students.  Dr.  Pye  Smith  was  a  man 
utterly  unselfish,  and  was  also  characterized  by  a  noble  sim- 
plicity of  nature.  He  was  lost,  however,  to  his  friends  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  by  deafness  and  domestic  infelicity.  He 
was  also  an  ardent  patriot,  and  in  early  life  he  edited  the  Shef- 
field Iris  during  the  period  of  Mr.  Montgomery's  imprisonment. 
His  mental  power  was  great,  though  not  distinguished  by  bril- 
liancy or  profundity,  and  his  learning  was  prodigious.  His 
arrangements  are  always  lucid,  and  his  style  quiet  and  per- 
spicuous. His  knowledge  of  science  in  its  various  spheres  was 
extraordinary;  few  men  indeed  have  mastered  so  successfully  so 
great  a  number  of  subjects.  His  industry  was  unrivalled,  and 
he  ever  acted  from  the  highest  christian  motives  as  a  servant 
of  the  one  Great  Master. — {Life,  by  Rev.  John  Medway ;  Bio- 
graphical and  Critical  Sketch,  by  Dr.  Eadie,  prefixed  to  the 
fifth  edition  of  the  "Scripture  Testimony,"  1859.) — J.  E. 

SMITH,  Josepit,  who  has  been  called  the  "  American  Maho- 
met," was  the  originator  of  the  monstrous  caricature  of  Chris- 
tianity known  as  Mormonism.  His  career  offers  a  commentary 
on  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  no  means  flat- 
tering to  human  vanity.  Appealing  to  and  encouraging  the 
materialism  and  sensualism  which  constitute  the  main  difficulties 
of  the  christian  life,  Joseph  Smith  succeeded  in  the  course  of 
fourteen  years  in  gathering  together  a  band  of  many  thousand 
followers,  with  whom  he  established  an  extensive  settlement  and 
constructed  a  considerable  city.  When  he  died,  in  the  thirty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  his  spurious  religion  was  preached  and 
accepted  not  only  in  all  parts  of  Xorth  America,  but  in  England, 
and  in  various  countries  of  continental  Europe.  This  impostor 
was  bom  at  Sharon  in  Windsor  county,  in  the  state  of  Vermont, 
on  the  23rd  December,  1805.  His  father  at  one  time  owned 
a  small  farm ;  but  being  unsuccessful  he  led  a  shifty,  disreput- 
able life,  neglecting  honest  labour  for  the  thriftless  search  after 
gold  mines.  Joseph,  it  is  said,  accompanied  his  father  on 
expeditions  in  which  the  divining  rod  and  magic  crystal  were 
brought  into  requisition  by  these  Dousterswivels  of  real  fife. 
Doubtless  the  boy  thus  acquired  a  half  belief  in  the  supernatural, 
which,  under  the  influence  of  his  mother,  became  mixed  up  with 
certain  impressions  derived  from  the  Bible.     None  of  the  family 
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appears  to  hare  belonged  to  any  church  or  christian  community, 
and  their  distaste  for  the  simple  teaching  of  the  gospel  seems  to 
have  been  strengthened  by  exhibitions  of  sectarian  violence  and 
animosity  that  took  place  at  some  of  the  revivals  which  they 
witnessed.  Divisions  in  the  church  of  Christ  and  the  hypocrisy 
of  christians  are  two  arguments  which  Smith  frequently  used  in 
his  advocacy  of  Mormonism.  Though  his  scheme  was  not  matured 
nor  launched  into  the  world  till  1830,  it  is  pretended  that  the 
prophet  had  visions  ten  years  previously  when  he  was  at  the  age  of 
fifteen.  Then  he  was  instructed,  according  to  his  own  statement, 
by  a  messenger  from  heaven,  to  attach  himself  to  no  church,  but 
to  wait  for  further  revelations.  After  this  beatific  vision  Joseph 
relapsed  into  the  mundane  vices  of  drunkenness  and  libertinage ; 
but  in  1823  he  again  resorted  to  the  dark  grove  where  he  had 
been  formerly  illuminated,  and  received  mysterious  communica- 
tions concerning  a  golden  book  buried  centuries  ago  by  the  last  of 
the  Kephites — a  race  of  men  descended  from  the  Israelites  of  old, 
who  had  emigrated  from  Jerusalem  to  America  before  the  chris- 
tian era,  bringing  with  them  the  pure  oracles  of  God.  Imaginary 
directions  were  given  where  to  find  the  golden  book,  consisting 
of  metal  plates  graven  all  over  with  strange  characters,  and 
fastened  together  by  a  ring.  Joseph  pretended  that  he  duly 
dug  for  and  found  this  mysterious  treasure  in  a  stone  box  on  the 
hill  Cumorah,  and  together  with  it  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  or 
a  "huge  pair  of  spectacles,"  by  the  assistance  of  which  he,  an 
uneducated  man,  was  enabled  to  translate  the  new  revelation. 
The  utter  unscrupulousness  with  which  this  blasphemous  impos- 
ture was  advanced,  carried  conviction  with  it  to  a  certain  class 
of  minds.  The  scheme  of  his  strange  evangel  Smith  had  some- 
how picked  up  from  a  dull  romance,  entitled  The  Manuscript 
Found,  and  written  about  1812  by  Mr.  Solomon  Spaulding,  a 
clergyman  whose  mind  was  full  of  the  notion  then  in  vogue  that 
the  Red  Indians  are  descendants  of  the  ten  lost  tribes.  This 
idea  was  fostered  by  speculations  on  the  ancient  tumuli  exist- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Salem,  the  place  where  Mr. 
Spaulding  wrote  his  novel.  The  manuscript  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  a  printer  at  Pittsburg,  one  of  whose  compositors  was 
Sidney  Eigdon,  a  zealous  follower  of  the  Mormonite  prophet. 
A  connection  between  the  two  men,  however,  prior  to  the  earlier 
visions  of  the  prophet,  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  made  out. 
The  notice  of  the  golden  plates  was  doubtless  derived  from  the 
glyphs  of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  the  discovery  of  which  has  often 
furnished  newspapers  with  paragraphs.  Smith  may  possibly  have 
seen  some  of  these  plates,  but  that  he  ever  possessed  any  is 
doubtful,  since  he  never  exhibited  anything  of  the  kind,  except 
to  the  eight  witnesses  whom  he  contrived  to  juggle  into  the 
belief  that  they  had  seen  the  golden  book.  With  the  art  of 
a  common  conjuror  he  made  a  great  mystery  of  his  Book  of 
Mormon,  keeping  behind  a  curtain  while  he  translated  the  mystic 
characters,  and  passing  to  persons  outside  slips  of  paper  containing 
the  interpretation.  When  he  found  that  the  imposture  had  a  chance 
of  success  he  employed  one  Oliver  Cowdery,  whether  a  dupe  or  a 
confederate  does  not  appear,  to  be  his  amanuensis.  The  first  con- 
verts to  the  new  creed  were  Smith's  parents  and  brothers,  and  the 
members  of  a  family  named  Whitmer.  These  are  the  eight  wit- 
nesses whose  solemn  guarantee  of  the  existence  of  the  golden  plates 
is  all-important  to  the  sect,  since  the  Book  of  Mormon  was  taken 
back  by  an  angel  into  heaven  so  soon  as  the  prophet  had  completed 
his  translation.  Smith  having  obtained  believers  for  stories  so 
convenient  to  his  purpose  as  this,  hesitated  not  to  practise  on  the 
credulity  of  his  dupes  by  frequently  pronouncing  his  so-called 
revelations.  Having  finished  his  translation,  he  had  in  March, 
1830,  a  revelation  that  Martin  Harris  under  pain  of  damnation 
was  to  sell  his  effects  and  pay  for  the  publication  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon.  After  various  difficulties  had  been  surmounted, 
the  book  was  printed.  Another  revelation  commanded  the  insti- 
tution of  an  apostleship  composed  of  twelve  persons.  On  the 
6th  of  April,  1830,  the  new  church  was  constituted  at  Fayette, 
Seneca  county,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  the  Latter-day  Saints."  Persecution  soon  assailed  the  infant 
sect,  and  called  forth  the  latent  genius  of  Joseph.  He  succeeded  in 
awakening  enthusiasm  in  many  minds,  and  sent  forth  missionaries 
who  brought  in  numbers  to  his  fold.  He  poured  forth  "  revela- 
tions" on  all  occasions,  and  touching  every  subject.  In  January, 
1831  he  removed  to  Kirtland,  Ohio,  where  Sidney  Eigdon  was 
settled.  He  organized  his  increasing  followers  very  skilfully', 
sending  them  about  preaching  in  every  direction.  He  joined 
some  of  his  disciples  who  had  settled  at  Independence  in  Missouri, 


and  twelve  miles  west  of  that  city  founded  the  new  city  of  Zion. 
The  growth  of  this  apparently  harmless,  but  essentially  immoral 
sect,  alarmed  many  people.  Abuse  and  ridicule  were  launched 
against  the  Mormons,  but  still  their  numbers  grew.  In  March, 
1832,  Joseph  was  taken  out  of  bed,  and  tarred  and  feathered. 
But  his  activity  did  not  relax.  A  flood  of  "revelations"  came 
to  regulate  his  church  and  establish  his  power.  In  July,  1833, 
the  people  of  Missouri  first  displayed  their  intentions  by  breaking 
up  the  presses  of  the  Mormon  newspaper.  In  November  follow- 
ing they  made  a  more  violent  and  unjustifiable  attack  upon  the 
sect,  committing  great  cruelty  and  driving  them  by  force  from 
the  settlement.  For  three  or  four  years  they  found  refuge  in 
Clay  county,  in  the  state  of  Missouri,  Joseph  still  having  his 
head  quarters  at  Kirtland.  In  1837,  however,  a  bank  he  had 
set  up  in  the  latter  city  stopped  payment,  and  the  prophet  had 
a  revelation  to  quit  it  secretly  by  night  for  "far  west"  in  Mis- 
souri. Shortly  after  this,  Smith  and  his  brother  Hyrum  were 
imprisoned,  and  in  December,  1839,  his  people  were  violently 
expelled  from  Clay  county,  and  took  refuge  in  Illinois,  whtre 
Joseph,  escaping  from  prison,  joined  them  in  the  spring  of  1839. 
Here  soon  arose  the  flourishing  Mormon  city  of  Xauvoo,  of  which 
Smith  was  appointed  mayor.  To  his  civil  and  religious  titles 
was  ere  long  added  the  military  distinction  of  lieutenant-general 
of  a  respectable  regiment  of  soldiers  styled  the  Nauvoo  legion. 
Supreme  head  in  matters  temporal  and  spiritual  of  a  thriving 
colony,  the  prophet  waxed  more  and  more  confident,  and  not  only 
publicly  lectured  the  candidates  for  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States,  but  offered  himself  as  a  competitor.  The  manifesto  he 
issued  on  this  occasion  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  mingled 
shrewdness,  vulgarity,  and  hypocrisy  of  the  man.  His  lofty 
pretensions  offended  the  pride  of  several  of  his  followers,  who 
apostatized  from  the  faith  and  set  up  in  Nauvoo  itself  a  news- 
paper entitled  the  Expositor,  in  which  the  prophet  was  charged 
with  practising  polygamy,  seduction,  and  other  vices.  In  the 
name  of  the  mayor  the  office  of  this  journal  was  seized,  and  its 
presses  broken  up.  The  authorities  of  the  state  were  appealed 
to  by  the  owners  of  the  Expositor,  and  a  warrant  issued  for 
the  apprehension  of  Smith,  his  brother,  and  sixteen  confederates. 
Preparations  were  made  at  Kauvoo  for  an  armed  resistance,  but 
the  governor  of  the  state  persuaded  Joseph  to  yield  himself  a 
prisoner  on  the  promise  of  a  safe  conduct  and  a  fair  trial.  The 
promise  was  not  kept.  On  the  27th  of  June,  1814,  a  band  of 
a  hundred  ruffians  with  blackened  faces  overpowered  the  small 
guard  of  Carthage  gaol  in  which  the  brothers  were  confined,  and 
in  the  most  dastardly  manner  murdered  Joseph  and  Hyrum. 
All  Joseph  Smith's  errors  were  pardoned  in  the  eyes  of  his  fol- 
lowers by  this  cruel  martyrdom.  A  new  impulse  was  given  to 
Mormonism  by  this  violent  persecution,  and  Brigham  Young, 
Joseph's  successor,  raised  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity of  Mormons  near  the  Salt  Lake  higher  than  it  had  ever 
been. — {Grand  Salt  Lake  City,  by  Eemy  and  Brenchley.) — R.  H. 
SMITH,  Sydxey,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
eminent  for  his  wit  and  his  social  and  literary  talents,  was 
born  in  1771  at  Woodford  in  Essex,  being  the  second  son  of 
Mr.  Eobert  Smith,  a  clever  but  eccentric  country  gentleman. 
At  sis  years  of  age  Sydney  was  sent  to  Mr.  Marsh's  school  at 
Southampton,  which  he  quitted  for  Winchester,  then  in  a  wretch- 
edly mismanaged  condition.  In  the  interval  between  his  leaving 
Winchester  and  entering  New  college,  Oxford,  he  was  sent  for 
six  months  to  Mont  Villiers  in  Kormandy,  to  perfect  his  know- 
ledge of  French,  which  he  always  after  spoke  with  great  fluency. 
On  obtaining  the  fellowship  at  Oxford  to  which  he  was  entitled 
from  having  been  captain  of  Winchester  school,  he  was  cast  by 
his  father  upon  his  own  resources.  His  inclination  would  have 
led  him  to  the  bar  as  a  profession  ;  but  in  obedience  to  his  father's 
wishes  he  entered  the  church,  and  became  in  1791  curate  in  the 
small  village  of  Ketherhaven,  in  the  midst  of  Salisbury  Plain. 
This  residence  in  uncongenial  solitude,  where  he  was  "  the  first 
and  purest  pauper  of  the  hamlet,"  was  not  without  its  advan- 
tages, in  forcing  his  active  mind  to  deeper  study  and  reflection, 
than  would  have  been  possible  to  so  brilliant  a  talker  thrown 
into  general  intercourse  with  the  world.  He  commenced  also  the 
exercise  of  that  active,  practical,  and  ingenious  charity  which  dis- 
tinguished his  management  of  poor  parishioners  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  Having  fascinated  the  squire  of  Ketherhaven,  Mr.  Beach, 
by  his  entertaining  conversation,  that  gentleman  requested  Mr. 
Smith  to  become  "tutor  to  his  son.  Accepting  this  charge  he  set 
out  with  his  pupil  in  1797  for  the  university  of  Weimar;  but  the 


troubled  condition  of  the  continent  frustrated  this  scheme,  and 
master  and  scholar  were  forced  by  "  stress  of  politics"  to  put  into 
Edinburgh,  where  Smith  passed  some  of  the  happiest  days  of  his 
not  unhappy  life.  He  was  a  welcome  addition  to  the  group  of 
able  men  who  then  procured  for  the  Scotch  capital  the  title  of 
Modern  Athens.  He  spared  not  his  jokes,  called  Scotland  "  the 
garret  of  the  earth,  the  knuckle  end  of  England,"  and  pretended 
to  doubt  the  capacity  of  a  Scotchman  for  appreciating  wit;  but 
he  always  entertained,  says  his  daughter,  a  sincere  affection  both 
for  the  country  and  the  people.  In  1802  occurred  that  meeting 
of  three  or  four  literary  friends  in  "  the  elevated  residence  of 
Mr.  Jeffrey,"  at  which  Smith  proposed  that  they  should  set  up 
a  review  with  the  motto,  Tenui  musum  meditamur  avena,  inter- 
preted by  the  witty  proposer  to  mean  "  We  cultivate  literature 
upon  a  little  oatmeal."  The  proposal  resulted  in  the  appearance 
of  the  Edinburgh  Revieiv,  to  which  Smith  was  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  popular  contributors  for  nearly  thirty  years.  It  is 
impossible  in  this  second  half  of  the  century  to  appreciate  the 
boldness  or  understand  the  startling  effect  produced  by  the  new 
periodical  in  1802.  It  flew  bravely  at  the  most  cherished  pre- 
judices of  the  majority  of  the  people,  the  court,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  Mr.  Smith's  review  articles  attacking 
catholic  disabilities,  the  test  and  corporation  acts,  the  law  of 
debt,  the  treatment  of  prisoners  who  were  allowed  no  counsel, 
the  game  laws,  and  various  other  abuses,  alone  entitle  him  to  the 
gratitude  of  his  countrymen.  The  unfailing  wit  and  humour  of 
these  writings,  no  less  than  the  sound  sense  pervading  them,  will 
cause  them  to  be  read  long  after  the  subjects  discussed  have 
ceased  to  be  matters  of  dispute.  His  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
Roman  catholic  emancipation  took  a  more  decided  form  in  1808, 
when  the  public  mind  was  at  once  roused  and  delighted  by  the 
appearance  of  "  Letters  on  the  Catholics  from  Peter  Plymley  to 
his  brother  Abraham."  The  government  of  the  day  took  great 
pains  to  find  out  the  author.  All  that  they  could  find  was  that 
they  were  brought  to  Mr.  Budd,  the  publisher,  by  the  earl  of 
Lauderdale.  Mr.  Smith  included  them  in  the  collection  of  his 
works  published  in  1839.  His  severe  strictures  in  the  Plymley 
letters  on  Canning  as  "  the  light  and  frivolous  jester,"  seem 
strange  when  read  by  the  light  of  his  own  subsequent  reputation. 
In  later  years  indeed  he  admitted  some  of  the  excesses  into 
which  party  feeling  led  him,  and  he  was  a  stanch  partisan  of  the 
whigs,  even  in  their  darkest  days.  The  small  chance  of  success 
which  seemed  to  attend  liberal  politics,  made  the  few  supporters 
of  that  cause  more  desperate  in  its  behalf.  Mr.  Smith  had 
ceased  to  reside  in  Edinburgh  in  1803,  and  in  1804  was  settled 
in  Doughty  Street,  London,  in  the  midst  of  a  colony  of  lawyers, 
with  the  best  of  whom  he  became  acquainted.  His  preaching 
had  been  much  admired  both  in  Edinburgh  and  London,  and  he 
endeavoured  to  secure  a  private  chapel  then  occupied  by  dissen- 
ters, but  for  some  unexplained  reasons  the  rector  of  the  parish 
refused  him  the  necessary  license.  His  opinion  of  pulpit  oratory, 
what  it  often  is  and  what  it  ought  to  be,  was  expressed  in  the 
query,  "  Is  sin  to  be  taken  from  men,  as  Eve  was  from  Adam,  by 
casting  them  into  a  deep  slumber  ?"  In  1804-5-6  he  delivered 
to  a  crowded  audience  at  the  Fioyal  Institution,  Albemarle  Street, 
the  lectures  afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  "Elementary 
Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy."  Those  upon  wit  and  humour 
are  exceedingly  interesting.  "  Genuine  and  innocent  wit,"  he 
says  in  one  passage,  "is  surely  the  flavour  of  the  mind."  In 
1809,  through  the  exertions  of  Lord  and  Lady  Holland,  Mr. 
Smith  was  appointed  by  Lord- chancellor  Erskine  to  the  benefice 
of  Foxton-le-Clay,  where  he  went  with  his  family  to  reside,  and 
where  he  remained  for  twenty-two  years.  The  incidents  of  his  life 
there  constitute  the  most  original  and  amusing  portion  of  Lady 
Holland's  memoirs  of  her  father,  whose  ingenious  devices  and 
readiness  of  adaptation  to  circumstances  are  as  admirable  as 
they  are  sometimes  ludicrous.  His  next  preferment  came  from 
a  tory  chancellor,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  in  1829  gave  him  a 
prebendal  stall  at  Bristol,  and  shortly  afterwards  enabled  him  to 
exchange  Foxton  for  the  smaller  but  more  beautifully  situated 
living  of  Combe  Florey,  near  Taunton.  His  love  for  organizing 
and  arranging  a  house  and  grounds  found  new  room  for  its  exei° 
cise  in  the  Somersetshire  rectory,  which  soon  became  a  delightful 
retreat,  and  the  resort  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  the 
day,  who  loved  to  gather  round  the  ever  cheerful  and  witty  rector. 
That  he  was  never  made  a  bishop  was  owing  to  the  timidity 
of  the  whigs,  who  feared  the  perfectly  groundless  rumour  that 
Sydney  Smith  was  not  orthodox.     lie  was  sincerely  a  christian 


a  hearty  friend  of  the  poor,  and  always  most  sedulous  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  parochial  duties.  In  1831  he  received  from  Lord 
Grey  the  appointment  to  a  prebendal  stall  in  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral. One  result  of  the  good  spirits  caused  by  this  preferment 
was  the  popular  squib  which  he  wrote  of  Mrs.  Partington  battling 
against  the  ocean  with  her  mop.  In  1837-39  he  published 
strictures  on  the  conduct  of  the  ecclesiastical  commission  in  the 
form  of  "  Three  Letters  to  Archdeacon  Singleton,"  which  exhibit 
the  conservative  side  of  his  character.  His  petition  to  the  Ameri- 
can government,  and  his  letters  in  1843  on  the  repudiation  of 
the  Pennsylvanian  bonds,  were  stinging  enough  to  make  thepeople 
of  the  United  States  unjustly  angry  and  vituperative.  The  pri- 
vate letters — a  collection  of  which,  edited  by  Mrs.  Austen,  forms 
the  second  volume  of  his  memoirs — display  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage his  abounding  gaiety  and  warmth  of  heart,  his  unaffected 
piety,  his  sterling  sense,  and  his  sparkling  wit.  He  died  in  Lon- 
don on  the22d  February,  1845,  and  was  buried  in  Kensall  Green 
cemetery,  by  the  side  of  his  beloved  eldest  son. — (Memoirs  by 
Lady  Holland,  &c,  2  vols.,  1855  ;  Edinburgh  Iievieio,  cii.,  236  ; 
Eraser's  Magazine,  with  portrait,  xvii.,  408.) — Ii.  H. 

SMITH,  Thomas  Southwood,  was  born  at  Martock,  Somer- 
setshire, on  the  21st  December,  1788.  He  was  educated  for  the 
dissenting  ministry,  but  afterwards  turned  his  attention  to  medi- 
cine, which  he  studied  at  Edinburgh.  Having  accepted  the  invi- 
tation of  a  body  of  dissenters  at  Yeovil,  he  here  united  the  double 
duties  of  physician  to  the  body  and  physician  to  the  soul.  In 
his  visits  to  the  poor  he  sorrowed  over  their  sorrows ;  but  he  saw 
that  much  of  their  misery  sprang  from  causes  easily  preventible. 
In  1824  Dr.  Smith  was  appointed  physician  to  the  London  Fever 
hospital,  a  situation  which  he  held  for  many  years.  One  fruit  of 
his  immense  experience  was  his  "  Treatise  on  Fever,"  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  best  on  the  subject.  He  had  been  introduced 
to  Bentham;  and  he  contributed  to  the  first  and  to  subsequent 
numbers  of  the  Westminster  Review,  which  was  established  to 
expound  and  to  vindicate  Benthamite  doctrines.  Bentham  died 
in  June,  1832.  Dr.  Smith  attended  him  in  his  last  illness.  The 
body  of  Bentham  was  dissected  in  accordance  with  his  will.  Dr. 
Smith  delivered  a  lecture  over  the  body  at  the  Webb  Street  School 
of  Anatomy.  This  strange  scene  was  made  stranger  by  a  violent 
thunder-storm  which  burst  forth  at  the  moment.  In  1837  Dr. 
Smith  presented  two  reports  to  the  poor  law  commissioners  on 
sickness  among  the  poor;  in  1839  was  formed,  through  his  zeal, 
the  Health  of  Towns  Association;  and  in  1842  he  was  instru- 
mental in  founding  the  Metropolitan  Association  for  improving 
the  dwellings  of  the  industrious  classes.  Two  of  his  triumphs 
were  the  Public  Health  act  and  the  Nuisances  act,  passed  in 
1848.  When  the  board  of  health  was  created,  Dr.  Smith's 
services  were  at  first  gratuitous,  but  subsequently  he  was  remu- 
nerated, though  in  the  most  inadequate  fashion.  Long  before 
his  connection  with  the  board  of  health  he  had  served  on  the 
children's  employment  commission,  which  heralded  the  memor- 
able Factory  act.  Dr.  Smith's  reports  on  quarantine  have  been 
regarded  as  sufficient  of  themselves  to  establish  his  claims  to 
the  gratitude  of  the  nation.  Without  exaggerating,  we  may  say 
that  all  sanitary  movements  and  improvements  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  were  so  many  victories  of  Southwood  Smith. 
Besides  his  numerous  and  valuable  reports,  Dr.  Smith  wrote  for 
the  Penny  Encyclopedia  and  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge.  In  1834  he  published  an  elaborate  book 
entitled  the  "  Philosophy  of  Health,"  which  has  gone  through 
ten  editions.  After  an  illness  of  six  days  Dr.  Southwood  Smith 
died  of  bronchitis,  at  Florence,  on  the  10th  December,  1861. 
Amended  and  augmented  editions  of  the  "Philosophy  of  Health" 
and  of  the  "Divine  Government"  were  ready  for  publication. 
We  believe  that  Dr.  Smith  had  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  pen- 
sion of  £300  a  year;  but  this  was  a  scanty  pittance  to  bestow 
on  a  man  who  had  been  a  public  benefactor  so  eminent,  and  who 
had  sacrificed  professional  success  to  devote  himself  to  philan- 
thropic toils.  His  schemes  besides  were  thwarted  or  mutilated 
by  the  timidity  or  the  factious  spirit  of  successive  governments ; 
and  what  was  no  less  hard  to  bear,  those  far  inferior  to  him  gained 
the  profit  and  the  praise  of  his  noble  strivings  and  renouncements. 
But  Smith  had  the  calmness,  the  cheerfulness,  the  resignation 
of  the  philosopher,  as  he  had  the  persistent  enthusiasm  of  the 
reformer.  He  was  satisfied  with  having  demonstrated  that  a 
huge  amount  of  human  disease  is  preventible — that  physical 
comfort  and  cleanliness,  a  sufficiency  of  wholesome  food,  airy  and 
healthy  abodes,  are  indispensable  as  precursors  and  accompani- 


merits  of  moral  and  religious  elevation.  But  though  he  mur- 
mured not,  the  people  should  keep  fresh  the  memory  of  one  to 
whom  they  owe  so  much.  As  the  improver  of  prison  discipline 
Howard  is  immortal;  but  if  Howard  was  the  friend  of  the 
criminal,  Southwood  Smith  was  the  friend  of  the  poor. — W.  M-l. 
SMITH,  Sir  William  Sydney,  a  famous  English  admiral, 
was  descended  from  a  common  ancestor  with  Viscount  Strang- 
ford,  and  Lord-chief-baron  Sir  Sydney  Stafford  Smithe.  His 
father,  Sir  John  Smith,  was  a  veteran  officer  of  the  Seven  Years' 
war.  Sydney  was  the  second  of  three  sons,  and  was  born  at  West- 
minster in  17G4.  He  was  educated  at  a  private  academy,  and 
before  he  was  twelve  years  of  age  became  a  midshipman  on  board 
the  Sandicich,  under  Lord  Rodney.  He  was  made  a  lieutenant 
in  1781,  and  served  in  several  of  the  naval  actions  of  the  Ame- 
rican war.  He  shared  in  Rodney's  glorious  victory  over  the  French 
on  the  1st  of  April,  1782  ;  a  few  weeks  later  obtained  his  com- 
mission as  commander;  and  was  made  post-captain  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen.  Captain  Smith  then 
entered  the  Swedish  service,  and  took  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
war  which  was  waged  in  1788-90  between  Sweden  and  Russia. 
He  was  honoured  by  the  Swedish  king  with  the  grand  cross  of 
the  order  of  the  sword,  but  quitted  his  service  at  the  peace  of 
Reichenbach.  We  next  find  him  in  1793  serving  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  Turkish  marine;  but  when  war  broke  out  with  France  he 
hastened  home,  bringing  with  him  a  number  of  British  seamen 
from  Smyrna,  in  a  vessel  which  he  purchased  at  his  own  risk  for 
the  purpose.  He  signalized  his  courage  and  skill  in  the  defence 
of  Toulon,  under  Lord  Hood,  and  succeeded  in  destroying  the 
magazines,  and  great  part  of  the  shipping,  when  the  town  was 
evacuated  by  the  allies.  In  the  commencement  of  1791  Captain 
Smith  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Diamond  frigate 
in  the  Channel  fleet,  and  by  the  daring  and  arduous  enterprises 
which  he  undertook  excited  the  greatest  apprehensions  along  the 
French  coast.  On  the  8th  of  March,  1796,  while  engaged  in  a 
hazardous  attempt  to  cut  out  a  privateer  which  was  lying  at 
Havre  de  Grace,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French.  He  was 
conveyed  to  Paris,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Temple,  where  he  was 
treated  with  shameful  rigour,  under  the  frivolous  pretext  that 
he  had  violated  international  law.  So  obnoxious  had  his  vigi- 
lance and  audacity  rendered  him  to  the  French  republican  rulers 
that  they  obstinately  refused  to  exchange  their  dreaded  prisoner. 
At  length,  after  a  close  imprisonment  of  two  years,  Sir  Sydney 
succeeded  by  a  most  ingenious  device  in  effecting  his  escape, 
and  reached  England  in  May,  1798.  He  was  soon  after  ap- 
pointed captain  of  the  Tigre,  84-gun  ship,  and  sailed  to  the 
Mediterranean.  He  was  also  nominated  joint-plenipotentiary 
to  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  rendered  most  important  services  both 
to  the  Turkish  and  the  British  government.  Bonaparte  had  by 
this  time  almost  entirely  conquered  Egypt,  and  was  now  prepar- 
ing to  subjugate  the  contiguous  province  of  Syria.  The  key  of 
the  province  was  the  famous  old  fortress  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre, 
which  was  at  this  time  in  a  dilapidated  state,  almost  destitute 
of  artillery,  and  quite  unprepared  to  stand  a  siege.  The  French 
army  was  actually  on  its  march  from  Jaffa,  and  had  approached 
within  two  days'  march  of  Acre,  when  Sir  Sydney  arrived  in 
the  bay  with  the  Tirjre,  the  Theseus  of  74  guns,  and  some 
smaller  vessels.  The  Turkish  commander,  Djizzar  Pacha,  had 
resolved  to  evacuate  the  place,  but  wras  persuaded  by  Captain 
Smith  to  change  his  intentions.  Not  a  moment  was  lost  in 
making  preparations  for  the  impending  attack.  Seamen  and 
marines,  guns  and  ammunition,  were  immediately  landed,  some 
additional  fortifications  were  hastily  thrown  up,  and  every  effort 
was  made  to  strengthen  the  works  before  the  arrival  of  the 
invaders.  Sir  Sydney,  too,  had  the  good  fortune  to  capture  the 
flotilla,  having  on  board  the  greater  part  of  the  battering  train 
and  ammunition  for  the  siege,  which  were  turned  to  service  in 
the  defence.  The  French  appeared  before  the  walls  on  the  17  th 
of  March,  and  having  opened  their  trenches  on  the  '20th,  speedily 
made  a  breach  in  the  mouldering  walls;  but  their  reiterated 
efforts  to  storm  the  breach,  though  persevered  in  day  after  day 
with  the  most  desperate  courage,  were  repulsed  with  great 
slaughter,  mainly  through  the  heroic  exertions  of  Sir  Sydney 
Smith  and  his  gallant  officers  ;  and  at  length,  after  spending  two 
months  before  the  walls  of  this  fortress  which,  according  to  the 
nrles  of  military  science,  was  quite  indefensible,  and  losing  four 
thousand  of  his  best  troops,  Bonaparte  was  compelled  to  raise 
the  siege  and  retreat  into  Egypt.  For  this  brilliant  service,  which 
arrested  the  victorious  career  of  Bonaparte  to  his  bitter  disap- 


pointment, and  frustrated  the  whole  scheme  of  the  French  expe- 
dition, Sir  Sydney  received  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament, 
and  was  loaded  with  valuable  presents  both  from  the  Turks  and 
from  his  own  countrymen  ;  but,  as  Wilberforce  remarked,  he  was 
"  but  ill  requited"  by  the  government.  Sir  Sydney  was  a  party 
to  the  convention  of  El-Arisch,  by  which  the  French  agreed, 
on  certain  conditions,  to  evacuate  Egypt.  But  Lord  Keith,  the 
British  commander-in-chief  in  the  Mediterranean,  acting  under 
the  general  orders  of  the  government,  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty 
—  a  most  unwise  proceeding,  which  cost  many  thousands  of  valu- 
able lives,  embittered  the  feeling  between  France  and  England, 
proved  highly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  sultan,  and  gave 
rise  to  much  angry  discussion  both  in  the  parliament  and  in  the 
country.  In  the  end,  the  government  was  obliged  to  send  an 
expedition  to  effect  the  object  which  might  have  been  so  easily 
attained  by  the  execution  of  the  convention.  Sir  Sydney  cor- 
dially co-operated  with  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  the  commander 
of  this  expedition  ;  assisted  in  the  disembarkation  of  the  British 
troops;  took  part  in  their  operations  on  shore;  and  was  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Alexandria,  in  which  Abercromby  was  killed. 
Shortly  after  Sir  Sydney's  return  home  with  despatches  in  1802, 
he  was  elected  member  for  the  borough  of  Rochester.  On  the 
18th  of  May,  1803,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Antelope  of  50 
guns,  with  the  command  of  a  squadron  to  be  employed  on  the 
French  coast — a  very  fatiguing  and  harassing  service,  which, 
however,  he  performed  with  his  usual  vigilance.  In  1805  he 
assisted  the  Neapolitans  against  the  French,  took  Capri,  and 
relieved  Gaeta,  but  without  materially  promoting  the  interests 
of  the  expelled  royal  dynasty.  Shortly  after,  Sir  Sydney  was 
made  a  rear-admiral;  and  in  1807  was  appointed  to  a  command 
in  the  expedition  against  Constantinople,  under  Sir  John  Duck- 
worth. He  assisted  in  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles, 
and  destroyed  a  division  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  but  could  not 
prevent  the  failure  of  this  ill-advised  enterprise.  In  June, 
1807,  Sir  Sydney  returned  to  England;  but  in  October  follow- 
ing he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  squadron  which 
was  despatched  to  the  coast  of  Portugal,  then  menaced  by  the 
French.  In  the  beginning  of  1808  he  was  ordered  to  proceed 
to  the  Brazils,  but  having  somewhat  imprudently  taken  part  in 
the  political  contentions  of  the  court,  he  was  speedily  recalled. 
In  1810  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral ;  and  in 
1812  was  appointed  second  in  command  of  the  Mediterranean 
fleet,  under  .Sir  Edward  Pellew.  At  the  close  of  the  war  in 
1814  he  returned  to  England,  and  struck  his  flag.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  made  a  K.C.B.,  attained  the  rank  of  full 
admiral  in  1821,  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  marines 
in  1830,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1841.— J.  T. 

SMOLLETT,  Tobias  George,  the  novelist  and  historian, 
was  born  in  the  year  1721,  in  the  old  house  of  Dalquhurn  in  the 
beautiful  vale  of  Leven,  Dumbartonshire.  His  father,  Archibald, 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  James  Smollett  of  Bonhill,  M.P.  for 
the  Dumbarton  district  of  burghs,  and  head  of  an  old  and 
influential  family,  seated  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond.  The 
father  of  Tobias  died  not  long  after  the  birth  of  his  famous  son; 
and  the  care  of  the  widow  and  of  three  orphan  children,  of 
whom  the  future  novelist  was  the  youngest,  devolved  upon  the 
grandfather.  Tobias  was  educated  at  the  grammar-school  of 
Dumbarton,  where  he  was  known  as  a  writer  of  verses  on  local 
subjects.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  Glasgow  to  attend 
the  university,  and  having  made  choice  of  the  medical  profession, 
was  apprenticed  to  a  Mr.  John  Gardner,  then  a  well-known 
surgeon  in  that  city.  Smollett  was  at  this  time  remarkable  for 
the  somewhat  incongruous  combination  of  literary  taste  with  a 
fondness  for  boisterous  sports,  and  was  a  ringleader  in  college 
riots,  and  all  sorts  of  mischief.  He  exhibited  a  talent  for  poetry 
especially  of  a  satirical  kind,  and  wrote  a  tragedy,  called  "  The 
Regicide,"  before  he  had  passed  his  nineteenth  year.  On  the 
death  of  his  grandfather  in  1737,  Smollett  was  thrown  on  his 
own  resources,  and  quitted  Glasgow  for  London,  taking  with 
him  his  tragedy  in  manuscript,  a  small  sum  of  money,  and  a 
great  number  of  letters  of  introduction.  Through  the  influence 
of  his  friends  he  obtained  an  appointment  as  surgeon's  mate  on 
board  the  Cumberland,  80-gun  ship,  sent  in  October,  1740,  under 
the  command  of  Rear-admiral  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle  to  join  Admiral 
Vernon's  squadron  in  the  West  Indies,  and  was  present  during 
the  unsuccessful  operations  against  Carthagena  in  the  following 
year.  When  the  enterprise  was  abandoned,  the  ship  in  which 
Smollett  served 'remained  for  farther  service  in  the  West  Indian 


seas.  He  resided  for  some  time  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and 
appears  to  have  returned  to  England  early  in  1744.  On  quit- 
ting the  navy,  in  his  twenty-third  year,  he  settled  in  London  as 
a  surgeon.  He  seems  to  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  political 
affairs ;  and,  roused  by  the  treatment  which  his  native  country 
had  received  on  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  1745,  he  gave 
vent  to  his  indignation  at  the  butcheries  of  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland in  his  well-known  poem  entitled  "  The  Tears  of  Scot- 
land." Soon  after,  he  published  his  political  poems,  "Adna" 
and  "  The  Eeproof,"  in  which  he  satirized  the  Pelham  ministry, 
but  apparently  without  attracting  much  notice  either  from  the 
government  or  the  public.  In  1747  he  married  a  Miss  Lascelles, 
a  Creole  beauty,  with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  during 
his  residence  in  Jamaica ;  and  in  the  following  year  began  his 
career  as  a  novelist  by  the  publication  of  "  Roderick  Eandom," 
of  which  the  hero  in  the  main  is  the  author  himself.  Its  suc- 
cess was  immediate  and  decided  ;  and  availing  himself  of  the 
celebrity  which  this  work  had  gained  him,  he  published  in  1749 
his  long  neglected  tragedy  of  "The  Regicide,"  which,  to  his 
great  indignation,  had  hitherto  been  treated  with  neglect  both  by 
patrons  and  managers.  But  their  unfavourable  verdict  has  cer- 
tainly not  been  reversed  by  the  public.  The  favourable  reception 
of  "Eoderick  Eandom"  did  not  induce  Smollett  at  once  to  aban- 
don the  hope  of  success  in  the  medical  profession ;  and  having 
obtained  in  1750  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  Marischal  college, 
Aberdeen,  he  published  about  the  same  time  "  An  Essay  on  the 
External  Use  of  Water,  with  remarks  upon  the  Method  of  Using 
the  Mineral  Waters  at  Bath,"  in  which  he  appears  to  have 
advocated  opinions  resembling  those  of  modern  hydropathists. 
By  and  by,  however,  Smollett  turned  his  thoughts  wholly  to 
literature,  and  in  1751  published  his  "  Peregrine  Pickle,"  the 
materials  for  which  had  in  part  been  collected  during  a  trip 
that  he  made  to  Paris  in  the  autumn  of  the  previous  year.  The 
caricatures  which  he  introduced  into  this  work  of  Akenside, 
Fielding,  Lord  Lyttleton,  and  other  well-known  persons,  raised 
a  storm  of  opposition  against  this  performance,  which  was 
virulently  denounced  as  an  immoral  and  scurrilous  libel.  But, 
probably  to  some  extent  in  consequence  of  this  abuse,  the  novel 
met  with  a  very  rapid  sale  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  and 
was  soon  translated  into  French.  In  1753  appeared  Smollett's 
third  novel,  "The  Adventures  of  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom," 
which,  notwithstanding  its  repulsive  subject,  contains  some  of 
the  most  striking  passages  that  the  author  ever  wrote.  He 
appears  to  have  also  at  this  time  done  a  good  deal  of  mis- 
cellaneous work  for  the  booksellers,  and  in  1755  he  published 
by  subscription  his  translation  of  Don  Quixote,  which  cost  him 
many  months  of  severe  and  exhausting  labour,  and  regarding  the 
merits  of  which  public  opinion  was  greatly  divided.  As  soon 
as  this  work  was  completed,  Smollett  took  an  opportunity  of 
revisiting  his  native  country,  from  which  he  had  been  absent 
sixteen  years.  He  spent  several  months  among  his  relations  and 
friends,  and  received  a  most  cordial  welcome  from  Adam  Smith 
and  the  other  eminent  men  who  filled  the  chairs  of  the  Glas- 
gow university.  On  his  return  from  Scotland  he  became  one 
of  the  "  Society  of  Gentlemen  "  who  conducted  the  new  literary 
journal,  the  Critical  Review,  the  first  number  of  which  appeared 
in  January,  1756 ;  and  was  soon  regarded  by  the  public  as  its 
responsible  editor.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  he  edited  for 
Dodsley,  in  seven  volumes,  12mo,  a  Compendium  of  Authentic 
and  Entertaining  Voyages,  digested  in  a  chronological  series, 
inserting  in  the  collection  several  contributions  of  his  own.  In  the 
following  year  he  published  a  new  edition  of  "  Peregrine  Pickle," 
in  which  various  personal  and  offensive  passages  were  retrenched, 
and  the  whole  was  carefully  revised  and  corrected.  About  the 
same  time  he  wrote  the  "  Reprisal,  or  Tars  of  Old  England," 
a  comedy  in  two  acts,  which  was  performed  at  Drhry  Lane 
with  considerable  success.  Shortly  before  this  he  had  under- 
taken the  Herculean  task  of  supplying  the  want  of  a  complete 
and  continuous  "  History  of  Great  Britain;"  and  after  fourteen 
months  of  severe  labour,  he  gave  the  result  to  the  world,  in 
five  quarto  volumes,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Complete  History 
of  England,  from  the  Descent  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the  Treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1748,  containing  the  Transactions  of  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  three  years."  This  work  makes 
no  pretensions  to  originality  or  depth  of  research;  but  it  is 
entitled  to  the  merit  of  being  a  clear,  succinct,  well-written, 
and  useful  narrative  of  public  events.  It  was  received  with 
great  favour  by  the  public,  and  met  with  a  large  circulation. 


His  connection  with  the  Critical  Revieio  had  from  the  outset 
exposed  him  to  great  discomfort,  and  had  involved  him  in 
numerous  squabbles  with  irritable  authors  whose  writings  had 
been  criticized  with  severity  by  Smollett  or  his  coadjutors. 
He  now  suffered  still  more  severely  from  his  connection  with 
this  journal,  and  in  1759  was  prosecuted  by  Admiral  Knowles 
for  libel,  was  fined  £100,  and  sentenced  to  three  months' 
imprisonment  in  the  king's  bench.  During  his  confinement  he 
wrote  his  "Adventures  of  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves,"  a  kind  of 
travestie  of  Don  Quixote,  which  was  published  in  parts  in  a 
new  publication  called  the  British  Magazine,  which  he  started 
at  this  time  in  conjunction  with  Goldsmith.  He  also  wrote  at 
this  period  considerable  portions  of  the  "  Modern  Universal 
History."  The  accession  of  George  III.  had  now  taken  place, 
and  had  been  followed  by  the  resignation  of  Pitt,  the  modi- 
fication of  the  government,  and  the  premiership  of  Bute.  A 
most  violent  clamour  arose  against  the  Scotch  favourite ;  his 
countrymen  as  a  body  became  involved  in  his  unpopularity;  and 
unfortunately  for  Smollett,  he  established  at  this  juncture  a 
weekly  newspaper  called  the  Briton,  which  became  the  most 
prominent  party  organ  of  the  Bute  ministry.  He  was  in  con- 
sequence involved  in  the  virulent  political  contest  carried  on 
with  Wilkes  and  Churchill,  and  both  as  a  Scotchman  and  a 
ministerialist,  was  loaded  with  calumny  and  abuse.  He  was 
hard  at  work  too  on  the  "  Continuation  of  the  History  of  Eng- 
land," a  translation  of  the  works  of  Voltaire  in  27  vols.,  and  a 
compilation  entitled  "  The  Present  State  of  all  Nations."  Under 
such  an  accumulation  of  labour  his  health  and  spirits  gave  way, 
and  the  death  of  his  only  child  at  this  period  completely  pros- 
trated him.  He  discontinued  his  newspaper ;  and  "  traduced," 
as  he  said,  "by  malice,  persecuted  by  faction,  abandoned  by 
false  patrons,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  sense  of  a  domestic 
calamity  which  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  fortune  to  repair,"  he 
quitted  England  in  June,  1763,  and  spent  the  succeeding  two 
years  on  the  continent,  principally  at  Nice.  He  returned  in  1765, 
and  in  the  following  year  published  as  the  fruit  of  his  absence 
"Travels  through  France  and  Italy,"  in  2  vols.,  which  is  regarded 
as  one  of  his  best  works.  After  a  few  months'  residence  in  Lon- 
don his  consumptive  symptoms  returned;  and  by  way  of  change 
he  undertook  another  and  last  visit  to  his  native  country  in  the 
summer  of  1766.  He  was  received  with  great  distinction  by 
the  brilliant  writers  who  then  adorned  the  Scottish  metropolis, 
and  has  embodied  his  recollections  of  this  visit  in  his  latest  and 
in  some  respects  best  work.  In  1769  he  published  his  now 
forgotten  work,  "  The  History  and  Adventures  of  an  Atom." 
Early  in  the  following  year  he  quitted  England  never  to  return, 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leghorn. 
Here  he  composed  his  last  work,  "  The  Expedition  of  Humphrey 
Clinker,"  which  was  published  in  London  in  1771.  A  few 
months  later  (October  21st)  the  author  died  in  the  fifty-first 
year  of  his  age. — J.  T. 

SMYTH,  William,  professor  of  modern  history  at  Cam- 
bridge, was  born  in  1766  at  Liverpool,  where  his  father,  a  cadet 
of  an  Irish  family,  and  a  man  of  poetical  and  literary  tastes, 
was  established  as  a  merchant.  Smyth  was  sent  to  Eton,  and 
thence  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  eighth  wrangler  in  1797, 
becoming  fellow  and  tutor  of  his  college,  Peterhouse.  Intended 
for  the  bar,  he  found  himself  disqualified  for  it  by  a  defect  of 
vision;  and  he  became  tutor  to  the  son  of  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan,  the  "  Tom  "  of  many  an  anecdote.  Of  the  father  in 
private  life,  he  has  chronicled  some  traits  in  his  "Memoir  of 
Mr.  Sheridan,"  printed  for  private  circulation  in  1840.  So  early 
as  1806  Smyth  published  a  little  volume  of  "  English  Lyrics," 
which  was  praised  by  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  cited  by 
Dugald  Stewart  in  his  lectures.  A  fifth  edition  of  it,  preceded 
by  an  autobiographical  fragment,  was  published  in  1850.  In 
1809  he  was  appointed,  according  to  his  own  account,  by  the 
present  marquis  of  Lansdowne,  then  Lord  Henry  Petty,  pro- 
fessor of  modern  history  at  Cambridge.  His  academical  lectures, 
in  three  series,  were  published  in  1 840,  and  have  been  reprinted  in 
one  of  Bonn's  libraries.  In  style  they  are  almost  conversational, 
and  perhaps  their  greatest  merit  is  their  indication  of  and  criti- 
cism on  the  sources  of  and  authorities  for  modern  history.  In 
1845  he  published  his  "  Evidences  of  Christianity."  Professor 
Smyth  died  at  Norwich  in  1849. — F.  E. 

SNOERO  STURLESON,  a  celebrated  Scandinavian,  was  the 
son  of  Sturle,  and  born  near  Hoams-fiord  in  Iceland,  on  a  domain 
belonging  to  his  family,  in  1178.     He  was  therefore  upwards  of 
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a  century  later  than  his  famous  literary  predecessor,  Saemund, 
whose  birth  was  between  1050  and  10G0.— (See  Saemund.) 
Snorro's  descent  was  illustrious,  and  could  be  traced  to  the  ancient 
Ynglings  and  the  jarls  of  Moria.  At  the  age  of  four  he  was 
sent  to  Odde,  the  former  residence  of  Saemund,  and  educated 
tinder  the  direction  of  that  learned  person's  grandson.  There  he 
remained  till  his  twentieth  year,  developing  the  great  talents 
with  which  he  had  been  so  amply  endowed  by  nature,  and 
evincing  a  special  predilection  for  the  study  of  the  old  Sagas, 
afterwards  one  of  the  ruling  passions  of  his  life.  In  1107  he 
left  Odde,  and  made  a  wealthy  marriage,  thus  largely  increasing 
his  paternal  inheritance.  He  became  the  richest  and  most  influen- 
tial man  in  Iceland,  and  was  appointed  in  1213  logsogumadr; 
that  is,  interpreter  of  the  law,  being  the  highest  official  dignity 
in  the  state.  His  peculiar  genius  as  a  scald  or  poet  also  spread 
his  renown  to  foreign  countries;  and  when  in  1218  he  visited 
Norway,  he  was  well  received  by  king  and  nobles.  But  naturally 
haughty,  avaricious,  cunning,  and  revengeful,  when  he  returned 
to  Iceland  he  made  enemies  on  every  side ;  and  after  a  chequered 
and  turbulent  career,  this  great  yet  unprincipled  man  became 
at  last  their  victim.  He  was  murdered  by  his  own  sons-in-law 
at  Reykiaholt,  on  the  22nd  September,  1241.  Snorro's  name 
will  be  ever  memorable  in  Scandinavian  literature,  as  the  compiler 
of  the  noble  collection  of  Sagas,  called  the  Heimskringla,  and 
also  of  the  prose  or  younger  Edda. — J.  J. 

SOBIESKI,  John,  King  of  Poland,  was  born  in  Galicia  or 
Austrian  Poland  in  1629.  He  was  descended  from  a  long  line 
of  noble  ancestors ;  and  his  father,  James  Sobieski,  was  castellan 
of  Cracow  and  governor  of  Poland.  After  spending  some  time 
in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  completing  his  education,  and  serving 
in  the  body  guard  of  Louis  XIV.,  John  Sobieski  travelled  with 
his  brother  Mark  through  Italy  and  Turkey.  They  were  residing 
in  Constantinople  when  the  news  of  a  fierce  insurrection  of  the 
Cossacks  and  Polish  serfs  made  them  return  home  with  all  speed. 
The  two  brothers  took  up  arms  to  assist  in  suppressing  the 
revolt,  and  in  repelling  an  invasion  of  the  khan  of  Tartary,  who 
had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  insurgents.  Mark  Sobieski  fell 
in  battle ;  but  John  continued  to  fight  with  conspicuous  gallantly 
against  these  enemies  of  his  country,  as  well  as  against  the  Swedes 
and  Russians,  who  availed  themselves  of  this  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  invade  Lithuania.  The  war  was  long  and  bloody,  and 
the  Poles  suffered  several  reverses;  but  in  1060  the  Muscovite 
general,  Sheremetoff,  was  defeated  by  Sobieski,  and  a  succession 
of  brilliant  exploits  against  both  Muscovites  and  Tartars  obtained 
for  him  the  dignities  of  grand  marshal  and  grand  hetman  of 
Poland.  His  most  signal  success  was  gained  in  1667  over  an 
army  of  Cossacks  and  Tartars  amounting  to  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  whom  he  defeated  with  only  twenty  thousand,  and  thus 
saved  his  country  from  destruction.  Four  years  later  he  routed 
an  army  of  Turks,  consisting  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  led 
by  Sultan  Mahomet  IV.  in  person,  and  of  whom  only  fifteen  thou- 
sand escaped;  and  afterwards  took  the  fortress  of  Kotzin,  which 
till  then  had  been  considered  impregnable,  with  a  loss  to  the 
enemy  of  twenty  thousand  men.  Meanwhile  the  country,  torn 
by  intestine  feuds  and  assailed  by  foreign  enemies,  had  been  in  a 
state  of  complete  anarchy.  The  well-meaning  but  weak  John 
Casimir  resigned  the  crown  in  despair  in  1668.  After  two 
years  of  interregnum,  Michael  AViecnowiecki  was  elected  in  his 
room.  On  the  death  of  this  incapable  prince  in  1774  another 
scene  of  confusion  ensued,  which  however  was  happily  terminated 
by  the  unanimous  election  of  John  Sobieski  to  the  vacant  throne. 
The  energy  and  valour  of  the  new  sovereign  soon  retrieved  the 
fortunes  of  the  kingdom,  which  were  at  the  lowest  ebb.  He  was 
besieged  in  Lemberg  by  a  formidable  Ottoman  force ;  but  taking 
advantage  of  a  snow  storm  he  sallied  out  at  the  head  of  a  small 
but  devoted  band  and  completely  routed  the  besiegers.  A  fresh 
army,  consisting  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand  men, 
invaded  the  country  in  1G76,  under  the  pasha  of  Damascus, 
the  bravest  general  of  the  Turks.  Sobieski  advanced  to  meet 
him  with  ten  thousand  men,  and  such  was  the  terror  of  his 
name  that  the  soldiers  declared  that  it  was  useless  to  contend 
with  the  wizard  king,  and  then-  leader  was  glad  to  offer  Sobieski 
honourable  terms  of  peace.  For  a  few  years  after  this  Poland 
enjoyed  immunity  from  external  attacks,  and  Sobieski  strove 
earnestly  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  people,  and  to  introduce 
order  and  security  into  the  country;  but  the  ambition  and 
factious  spirit  of  the  nobles  frustrated  all  his  efforts.  Meanwhile 
the  Turks  were  preparing  to  make  another  irruption  into  Europe, 


but  on  this  occasion  their  attack  was  directed  against  Austria. 
They  were  encouraged  in  their  aggression  by  Louis  XIV.  of 
France;  and  in  1683  the  grand  vizier,  Kara  Mustapha,  overran 
Hungary,  and  led  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men 
against  Vienna,  from  which  the  Emperor  Leopold  and  his  family 
had  fled.  The  fall  of  the  capital  seemed  imminent,  and  Europe 
was  in  a  state  of  consternation.  Sobieski  had  no  reason  to  trust 
or  respect  the  imperial  government;  but  in  this  extremity  he 
responded  to  the  call  of  christian  Europe  and  the  entreaties  of 
Leopold,  and  having  assembled  an  army  of  sixteen  thousand  men, 
he  marched  to  the  seat  of  war.  On  his  way  he  was  joined  by 
some  auxiliaries,  who  swelled  his  army  to  seventy  thousand  men ; 
and  crossing  the  Danube,  he  ascended  on  the  11th  of  September 
the  ridge  of  the  Kalemberg,  which  overlooks  the  capital  of 
Austria.  On  the  following  day  he  rushed  down  upon  the  enemy, 
and  after  a  brief  but  desperate  straggle,  drove  them  from  their 
camp  and  captured  all  their  artillery  and  baggage.  He  soon 
after  pursued  them  into  Hungary,  and  expelled  them  from  the 
country.  All  Europe  resounded  with  the  praises  of  a  victory 
which  effectually  stemmed  the  tide  of  mussulman  invasion ;  but 
the  king  who  had  performed  such  a  signal  service  to  Germany 
and  to  the  christian  world,  was  requited  with  base  and  char- 
acteristic ingratitude  by  the  imperial  court;  and  all  his  attempts 
to  regenerate  his  own  kingdom  were  thwarted  by  his  turbulent, 
factious  nobles,  whom  he  in  vain  warned  of  the  ruin  that  they 
were  bringing  upon  their  country.  "  I  am  powerless,"  he  said, 
"  to  save  her.  I  can  do  no  more  than  leave  the  future  of  my 
beloved  land,  not  to  destiny,  for  I  am  a  christian,  but  to  God 
the  High  and  Mighty."  Sobieski  was  an  accomplished  scholar 
as  well  as  a  great  warrior.  He  died  suddenly  in  1696,  and  the 
greatness  and  glory  of  Poland  were  buried  in  his  tomb. — J.  T. 

SOCRATES,  the  most  characteristic  and  illustrious  represen- 
tative of  philosophy,  whose  singularly  balanced  and  richly  deve- 
loped character  has  been  described  as  "  without  parallel  among 
contemporaries  or  successors,"  was  the  son  of  Sophroniscus  the 
statuary,  and  Phsenarete  a  midwife,  who  is  praised  for  her  merits 
in  Plato's  Thecetetus.  He  was  born  in  Attica  about  470  B.C. 
The  life  of  Socrates  belongs  to  the  most  splendid  period  of 
Athenian  history.  During  the  twenty  years  preceding  the  birth 
of  the  philosopher,  Athens  had  risen  in  dignity  to  the  place  of 
highest  repute  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  in  consequence  of  the 
victories  of  Marathon,  Salamis,  Plataja,  and  Mycale.  The  first 
forty  years  of  the  life  of  Socrates  were  contemporary  with  the 
age  of  Pericles,  when  the  power  of  Athens  as  the  supreme  state 
in  Greece  was  organized,  and  the  philosopher  seems  to  have 
entered  on  his  public  life  in  the  metropolis  of  Attica,  about  the 
commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  shortly  before  the 
death  of  Pericles.  His  middle  life,  and  most  of  his  public  teaching, 
belong  to  the  period  of  that  great  struggle  between  the  rival  states 
of  Greece.  In  his  old  age  he  lived  under  the  thirty  tyrants,  and 
his  martyrdom  was  almost  contemporary  with  the  restoration 
of  the  democracy.  He  was  a  young  man  when  iEschylus  died, 
and  he  lived  to  see  Sophocles  and  Euripides  pass  away.  It  was 
when  he  was  about  five  and  twenty  years  of  age  that  Herodotus 
read  his  history  at  Athens,  and  received  public  honours,  while 
the  philosopher  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  philosophical 
historian  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Anaxagoras  was  still 
teaching  about  the  time  that  Socrates  began  to  teach,  and  Plato 
and  Xenophon,  who  have  transmitted  his  picture  to  succeeding 
ages,  were  among  the  number  of  his  disciples.  It  was  the  age 
of  the  great  Greek  poets  and  historians,  and  when  the  great  Greek 
victories  by  sea  and  land  were  in  the  mouths  of  men.  The 
speculative  schools  of  Ionia,  Italy,  and  Elea  had  already  marked 
the  rise  of  intellectual  life  and  interest  in  Greece  and  the  sur- 
rounding countries,  while  at  Athens  the  Sophists  were  famous 
as  the  public  professors  of  knowledge.  Such  was  the  age  of  the 
illustrious  philosophical  missionary  of  Athens,  whose  name  is 
perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  whole  history  of  thought 
and  civilization.  Yet  when  we  examine  the  records  he  has  left 
behind  him,  we  are  surprised  by  their  scantiness.  We  ask  for 
his  writings,  and  we  learn  that  there  are  none.  The  greatest 
name  in  philosophy  is  associated  with  no  "editions"  of  his  works. 
We  hear  of  a  long  and  comparatively  uneventful  life,  passed 
within  the  walls  of  Athens,  in  daily  converse  with  the  Athenian 
citizens,  by  one  whose  knowledge  of  men  was  mainly  drawn  from 
observation  and  experiment  upon  life  within  the  narrow  territoiy 
of  Attica.  What  we  know  about  Socrates  we  learn  from  others, 
and  not  from  himself.    The  history  of  his  life,  the  nature  of  his 


influence  and  teaching,  and  the  cause  of  his  condemnation  and 
death,  still  involve  problems  only  imperfectly  solved.  But  the 
character  and  personal  appearance  of  this  most  renowned  of  the 
Athenian  citizens,  have  been  made  familiar  to  us  by  his  disciples 
and  contemporaries  to  a  degree  hardly  equalled  in  the  case  of 
any  other  personage  in  the  ancient  world.  We  see  him  as  he 
stood  in  the  market-place  of  Athens  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  with  his  prominent  eyes,  his  flat  nose,  his  thick  lips,  his 
open  mouth,  his  protuberant  stomach  and  his  sturdy  frame, 
surrounded  by  groups  of  young  men  and  old,  some  eager  to 
learn  and  others  to  refute  the  teacher.  In  his  youth  he  is  said 
to  have  followed  his  father's  profession,  and  statues  of  the 
Graces,  admired  for  their  simplicity  and  power,  have  been  men- 
tioned as  the  work  of  his  hands.  Notwithstanding  the  compa- 
ratively humble  resources  of  his  family,  Socrates  received  a  good 
education,  in  a  country  and  age  rich  in  the  means  of  mental 
culture.  Music,  poetry,  and  gymnastic  exercises  he  was  taught, 
as  part  of  the  recognized  training  of  the  Athenian  youth.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  for  a  time  a  pupil  of  Archelaus,  the  disciple  of 
Anaxagoras.  Pannenides,  Zeno,  and  Anaxagoras  himself,  among 
the  philosophers,  Evenus  and  Prodicus  among  the  Sophists,  are 
also  mentioned  as  his  teachers.  He  thus  learned  mathematics, 
and  many  received  doctrines  in  cosmology,  the  value  of  which  he 
afterwards  rated  low.  He  found,  in  intercourse  with  distinguished 
men  and  women,  a  more  congenial  education  in  that  self-know- 
ledge which  all  his  life  he  strove  to  elicit  in  himself  and  others; 
and  this  was  doubtless  promoted  by  that  increased  knowledge  of 
himself,  which  could  be  gained  only  through  a  knowledge  of  others. 
He  was  dissatisfied  with  the  philosophers  and  teachers  of  his  time 
— the  Sophists  andcosmologists;  and  the  conviction  grew  in  his 
mind  that  he  was  bound  to  prepare  himself  for  reviving  a  genuine, 
scientific,  and  moral  life  among  his  fellow-citizens,  teaching  them 
what  manner  of  thing  it  is  really  to  know,  what  as  human  beings 
they  really  ought  to  do,  and  what  they  might  with  reason  expect 
to  happen.  But  his  early  experience  of  men  was  not  confined  to 
peaceful  life  within  the  walls  of  Athens.  Socrates  served  in  war, 
and  he  is  said,  in  the  Apology  and  Symposium  of  Plato,  to  have 
been  engaged  in  three  different  battles.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  when  he  was  about  forty  years  of  age,  he  was 
employed  at  the  siege  of  Potidam,  a  revolted  Athenian  colony  in 
Thrace.  Though  Potidaja  was  besieged  during  a  Thracian  winter, 
Socrates,  in  his  usual  clothing,  walked  barefoot  through  snow  and 
ice.  In  another  and  later  campaign,  we  find  him  at  the  Boeotian 
town  of  Delium,  applauded  by  the  Athenian  generals  for  his 
courage  and  constancy  in  a  defeat.  When  he  was  nearly  fifty,  we 
hear  of  him  engaged  in  military  service  at  Amphipolis,  an  Athe- 
nian colony.  Socrates  loved  Athens,  which  he  hardly  ever  left 
except  thus  to  serve  his  fellow-citizens  in  war,  and  he  refused 
flattering  invitations  from  other  places ;  but  though  he  seems  to 
have  been  a  member  of  senate,  he  avoided  the  chances  of  a  call  to 
the  public  service  of  the  state,  either  as  a  political  or  military 
leader,  being  satisfied  that  he  was  called  by  divine  appointment 
to  seek  for  wisdom,  and  to  help  others  in  seeking  for  it.  He  was 
indifferent  to  country  life,  finding  more  attraction  in  this  sort  of 
intercourse  with  living  men  than  in  external  nature.  When  some 
one  charged  him  with  being  unacquainted  with  the  very  suburbs 
of  Athens — "Forgive  me,"  he  said,  "I  long  to  discover  something; 
this  I  cannot  do  among  fields  and  trees,  but  I  may  from  observing 
human  beings  in  the  city."  Accordingly  we  hear  of  his  being 
away  from  Athens  only  on  those  military  expeditions,  and  once 
or  twice  at  the  Isthmian  games  and  at  Delphi. 

It  is  in  early  youth  that  Socrates  is  said  to  have  become 
conscious  of  his  peculiar  mission.  He  was  probably  forty  years 
of  age  before  he  became  a  recognized  public  teacher  and  moral 
missionary  at  Athens,  thus  devoting  the  remaining  thirty  years 
of  his  life  to  the  development  of  the  judgment  and  conscience  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  by  means  of  that  "wise  questioning"  in  which 
he  discovered  to  them  their  one-sided  prejudices,  their  half-views 
of  things,  and  their  real  ignorance  under  the  show  of  knowledge. 
The  noble  and  wise  enthusiasm  of  Socrates  expressed  itself  in 
his  faith  in  a  divine  calling  to  this  office  of  philosophical  pro- 
phet and  missionary,  inducing  him  to  work  his  own  way,  in 
company  with  others  whom  he  was  assisting  by  his  questions 
or  his  sympathy  to  an  insight  of  the  true  principles  of  logic  and 
ethics,  as  they  lie  hid  in  the  very  roots  of  human  nature.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  moved  by  the  "Know  thyself"  inscribed  on 
the  wall  of  Delphi;  and  his  inspiration  was  perhaps  quickened  by 
the  celebrated  Delphic  response,  "Sophocles  is  wise,  Euripides  is 


wiser,  but  Socrates  is  the  wisest  of  men."  Stories  of  his  medi- 
tative insight  were  current,  as  well  as  of  his  sagacious  observation, 
both  being  combined  as  elements  of  his  power.  In  the  camp 
at  Potidaja  he  is  said  to  have  stood  fixed  in  reverie,  motion- 
less, and  regardless  of  all  attempts  to  interrupt  him,  from  early 
dawn  until  the  evening  of  a  summer  day,  and  then  over  night 
until  the  sunrise  of  the  following  morning,  when  he  started  from 
his  waldng  dream,  and  retired,  offering  his  morning  prayer.  Tliis 
profound  abstraction  from  the  world  of  sense  has  in  some  degree 
been  found  at  the  basis  of  those  characters  by  whom  the  world 
of  mind  has  been  strongly  moved. 

With  ample  means  of  enriching  himself,  Socrates,  in  pursuance 
of  his  mission,  led  a  life  of  poverty,  in  contempt  of  wealth,  and 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  prevailing  profusion  and  selfishness  of 
his  time.  He  is  said  to  have  inherited  a  small  patrimony,  and 
seems  to  have  possessed  a  house  at  Athens.  But  his  home  was 
in  the  streets,  and  his  family  included  the  Athenian  people,  his 
own  children  being  left  to  the  care  of  his  wife  Xantippe.  Accord- 
ing to  Xenophon,  he  was  constantly  in  public.  Early  in  the 
morning  he  frequented  the  public  walks,  the  gymnasia  for  bodily 
training,  and  the  schools  of  the  youth.  When  the  market-place 
was  crowded,  Socrates  was  to  be  seen  there ;  constantly  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day  he  would  be  where  he  was  most  likely  to 
meet  with  citizens ;  and  there  he  would  talk,  while  all  who  chose 
might  hear  him.  He  never  either  asked  or  received  any  reward, 
and  he  made  no  distinction  of  persons,  never  withholding  his  con- 
versation from  any  one,  and  addressing  all  in  the  same  style  of 
fruitful  inquiry.  How  strange  a  spectacle  on  the  streets  of  the 
brilliant  city  was  this  uncouth  utterer  of  wisdom,  in  his  thread- 
bare attire,  unlike  the  Sophists  who  professed  for  money,  and 
who  withdrew  with  their  pupils  apart  from  the  crowd.  This 
enthusiastic  teacher  of  wisdom  made  his  voice  heard  in  the 
streets.  He  renounced  academical  exclusiveness  and  philoso- 
phical monasticism,  and  professed  a  philosophy  which  should 
commingle  with  common  life,  elevating  and  purifying  it.  No 
one,  says  Xenophon,  ever  saw  Socrates  doing,  or  heard  him  utter- 
ing, anything  profane  or  irreligious.  For  not  only  did  he  refrain 
from  the  common  discussions  about  the  nature  of  things,  and  the 
laws  of  the  external  universe  of  sense,  but  he  inveighed  against 
the  folly  of  those  who  engaged  in  them.  The  first  question 
he  would  put  to  such  persons  was,  whether  they  pursued  those 
studies  from  fancying  themselves  already  sufficiently  familiar  with 
human  things.  He  would  wonder  too  that  they  did  not  see  how 
impossible  it  is  to  find  truth  on  such  matters ;  since  even  those 
who  were  most  vain  of  what  they  could  say  about  them  differed 
widely  in  opinion,  and  seemed  to  look  on  one  another  as  madmen. 
Some  of  them  thought  that  Being  was  one,  others  thought  it 
was  infinite  in  number;  some  thought  that  all  things  were  in 
perpetual  motion,  others  that  it  was  impossible  for  anything  to 
be  moved ;  and  whilst  some  supposed  that  things  were  in  a 
course  of  generation  and  destruction,  many  imagined  that  nothing 
could  by  possibility  be  either  generated  or  destroyed.  And  then 
he  would  inquire  whether,  as  the  learners  of  human  things  think 
they  can  turn  their  knowledge  to  some  good  account  for  them- 
selves and  others,  these  astronomical  and  astrological  inquirers 
expected  to  be  able  to  produce  at  pleasure  winds  and  waters  and 
seasons,  or  whether  they  were  satisfied  with  a  merely  speculative 
knowledge.  For  his  part  he  confined  himself  to  human  life  and 
its  affairs,  inquiring  what  was  pious  and  what  not,  what  honour- 
able and  what  mean,  what  just  and  what  unjust,  what  moderation 
and  what  wild  fanaticism,  what  courage  and  cowardice,  and  other 
such  matters,  a  knowledge  of  which  he  thought  would  make  men 
honourable  and  virtuous,  while  ignorance  left  them  in  bondage. 

Socrates  did  not  aim  at  the  establishment  of  a  particular 
school  or  sect  in  philosophy,  but  at  the  formation  and  diffusion 
of  the  philosophical  spirit.  He  thought  to  breathe  a  higher 
tone  into  the  search  for  knowledge,  and  to  establish  a  truer 
standard  of  its  nature,  than  was  recognized  by  the  merely  pro- 
fessional teachers  of  his  day — the  Athenian  Sophists.  His  whole 
public  life  is  a  proclamation  of  the  distinction  of  the  sophist  and 
the  philosopher — the  conceited  dogmatist  who  assumes  the  truth 
of  an  uncriticised  system  of  opinions,  and  the  genuine  truth-seeker 
who  is  awakened  to  a  consciousness  of  human  ignorance,  and 
who  recognizes  self-knowledge  as  the  basis  of  that  progressive 
and  imperfect  science,  suited  to  his  place  and  circumstances  in 
this  life,  which  alone  is  open  to  man.  He  did  not  profess  a  system 
of  wisdom,  he  only  professed  that  he  was  in  search  of  it;  and 
the  depth  and  earnestness  of  his  research  gathered  round  him  a 
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crowd  of  affectionate  and  enthusiastic  youths — Plato  and  Xeno- 
phon  conspicuous  among  the  throng — thus  sowing  the  seed  of 
the  great  Grecian  philosophical  systems  of  the  most  opposite 
schools  which  flourished  in  the  seventy  years  that  followed  his 
death.  The  "  intellectual  midwifery  "  of  Socrates  sought  not 
to  put  propositions  into,  but  to  draw  mental  and  moral  power 
out  of,  those  who  surrounded  him.  It  aimed  less  at  satisfying 
than  at  disturbing  and  dissatisfying  the  system-mongers  and  dog- 
matists. When  he  wanted  to  test  the  effects  of  his  teaching, 
he  would  find  out  not  only  what  intellectual  peace,  but  also  what 
intellectual  disturbance,  it  had  created;  what  fresh  longing  to  go 
beneath  the  surface  of  words  and  common  opinions  it  had  deve- 
loped ;  what  new  conviction  of  an  end  in  life  it  had  formed,  or  what 
old  one  it  had  deepened.  The  vain  show,  or  even  the  reality  of 
much  miscellaneous  information,  was  the  sham  science  against 
which  he  waged  unceasing  war.  And  he  carried  it  on  less  by 
presenting  to  his  audience  intellectual  results  than  by  making 
them  feel  the  need  for  such,  and  the  impossibility  of  the  attain- 
ment except  by  reflecting  often  and  long  on  familiar  judgments, 
and  on  the  meaning  and  application  of  forms  of  words  which  were 
current  among  them.  When  we  watch  him  as  he  comes  before 
us  in  a  dialogue  of  Plato,  we  find  at  its  close,  instead  of  having 
gained  an  answer  to  the  question  with  which  we  started  at  the 
commencement,  that  we  have  not  gained  it — not  perhaps  that 
it  cannot  be  found  at  all,  but  that  the  chase  is  longer  and  harder 
than  we  had  supposed ;  that  one  discussion,  or  even  a  series  of 
discussions,  cannot  convey  it ;  that  it  cannot  really  be  conveyed 
at  all  from  without,  but  must  be  drawn  forth  by  reflection  from 
within;  and  that  this  very  work  of  reflection  itself,  to  be  suc- 
cessful, must  not  be  the  work  merely  of  a  day  or  a  year ;  that 
it  is  rather  the  very  work  of  all  high  human  life,  to  be  persisted 
in  from  day  to  day  and  from  year  to  year,  the  symptom  of  a 
growing  strength  of  intelligence,  but  of  a  strength  which  must 
become  weakness  if  it  is  separated  from  moral  courage  in  the 
service  of  God  and  men.  It  was  thus  that  Socrates  illustrated 
the  higher  or  liberal  education  of  the  human  mind. 

Some  of  the  peculiarities  in  the  Socratic  discipline  in  thus 
evoking  the  nobler  elements  of  the  nature  of  man,  have  been 
often  noted.  That  it  was  more  a  practice  of  questioning  than 
of  returning  answers  to  questions,  is  implied  in  what  has  now 
been  said.  The  irony  which  he  directed  against  pretended  wis- 
dom, in  which,  through  a  confession  of  his  own  ignorance,  partly 
sincere  and  partly  scornful,  he  unmasked  those  who  thought 
themselves  wise,  and  placed  conceited  sophistry  in  its  true  light ; 
the  "cross-examination"  by  which  he  analyzed  crude  opinions, 
and  exposed  their  contradictions ;  the  sagacity  with  which  he 
involved  the  dogmatists  in  conclusions  at  variance  with  their 
own  assumptions,  and  yet  necessarily  connected  with  the  con- 
cessions which  they  had  made  at  the  outset  of  a  conference — are 
characteristics  which  are  well  known.  "Where,"  in  reference 
to  this  power,  asks  Mr.  Grote,  "  wrhere  are  we  to  look  for  a 
parallel  to  Socrates,  either  in  or  out  of  the  Grecian  world?  The 
cross-examining  elenchus,  which  he  not  only  first  struck  out,  but 
wielded  with  such  matchless  effect  and  to  such  noble  purposes, 
has  been  mute  ever  since  his  last  conversation  in  the  prison  ;  for 
even  his  great  successor  Plato  was  a  writer  and  lecturer,  and  not 
a  colloquial  dialectician.  No  man  has  ever  been  found  strong 
enough  to  bend  his  bow,  much  less  sure  enough  to  use  it  as  he 
did.  His  life  remains  as  the  only  evidence,  but  a  very  satisfactory 
evidence,  how  much  can  be  done  by  this  sort  of  intelligent  inter- 
rogation ;  how  powerful  is  the  interest  which  it  can  be  made 
to  inspire ;  how  energetic  the  stimulus  which  it  can  apply  in 
awakening  dormant  reason  and  generating  new  mental  power." 
The  Socratic  method  of  teaching  was  essentially  inductive,  at 
least  in  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  word  induction.  It  was 
designed  to  recall  men,  through  intercourse  with  facts  and  internal 
experience,  from  hypothetical  illusions  to  the  realities  which 
experience  reveals,  and  to  strengthen  them  for  the  act  of  develop- 
ing into  distinct  consciousness,  by  means  of  changing  facts,  those 
unchanging  principles  which  facts  may  either  conceal  or  conduct 
to.  Like  Bacon,  two  thousand  years  afterwards,  he  spoke  in 
the  tone  of  one  conscious  that  the  function  of  man  is  patiently 
to  seek  truth,  rather  than  dogmatically  to  assume  that  he  has 
found,  and  may  systematically  expound  it.  Man  cannot,  he 
would  say,  assume  that  he  is  already  on  the  apex  of  existence, 
and  thus  form  a  priori  science,  as  if  the  knower  were  the  lord 
of  the  knowable.  He  must  ascend  by  slow  degrees,  and,  as 
the  servant  of  a  wide  and  deep  moral  experience,  surrender  the 
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luxuries  of  dogmatic  hypothesis.  As  with  Bacon,  instead  of  a 
system  of  his  own,  he  pours  forth  questions  and  aphorisms,  which 
illustrate  the  impossibility  of  exhausting  what  is,  in  what  man 
can  know,  and  the  inferiority  of  the  human  knower  to  the 
universe  of  possible  knowledge — thus  opening  the  way  to  the 
only  real,  however  partial  intercourse  of  man,  with  the  strange 
world  in  which  he  finds  himself.  It  was  the  method  of  Socrates 
to  withdraw  his  hearers  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete ;  from 
the  notions  put  into  circulation  by  means  of  common  language, 
to  notions  which  should  be  more  in  harmony  with  facts  and  true 
principles.  He  was  fond  of  testing  general  statements  by 
applying  them  to  particular  cases,  and  he  was  accustomed  to  use 
similes,  fables,  proverbs,  and  allegories,  as  means  for  leading 
back  his  disciples  from  "vermiculate  questions"  of  the  schoolmen 
of  their  time  to  the  facts  of  their  own  and  of  all  human  experi- 
ence. Such  was  the  method  by  which  this  wonderful  man,  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  high  moral  purpose,  tried  to  deliver  his  com- 
patriots from  their  slavery  to  words  and  systems,  and  to  awaken 
in  them  an  insight  into  what  science  of  any  sort,  that  is  worthy 
of  the  name,  really  is.  Though  he  does  not  rank  in  the  list  of 
technical  logicians,  he  may  be  placed  in  the  front  rank  of  those 
who,  in  the  ancient  world,  roused  men  to  feel  the  need  of  a  logic 
deeper  and  truer  than  any  that  is  merely  verbal  or  notional ;  who, 
in  guiding  their  reflections  concerning  the  nature  of  true  science, 
and  the  method  of  forming  it  by  minds  placed  in  human  cir- 
cumstances and  endowed  with  man's  limited  faculties,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  father  of  mixed  and  practical  logic,  and  that 
discipline,  apart  from  which  reasoning  becomes  verbal  wrangling. 
How  did  it  come  to  pass,  it  may  well  be  asked,  that  this  great 
and  most  useful  intellectual  missionary  was  made  to  die  the  death 
of  a  criminal  at  the  hands  of  the  Athenian  democracy  ?  Various 
considerations  suggest  an  answer  to  this  very  natural  question. 
The  reasonableness  of  tolerating  opinions  opposite  to  our  own 
becomes  apparent  only  by  degrees  to  the  judgment  of  men,  while 
it  is  always  at  variance  with  the  uneducated  popular  feeling. 
But  the  reasonableness  of  tolerating  the  professed  inquirer  and 
critic  of  all  opinions  is  still  less  apparent,  especially  to  those  who, 
like  the  majority  of  men,  are  dimly  conscious  that  their  opinions 
are  not  the  result  of  their  own  personal  insight,  and  thus  cannot, 
in  their  hands,  stand  the  test  of  critical  inquiry.  The  issue 
of  a  collision  of  free  inquiry  with  prevailing  tradition  and  pre- 
judice has  been  essentially  the  same  in  every  age,  although 
experience  is  gradually  mitigating  the  intensity  of  the  conflict. 
This  spirit  of  inquiry  had  never  previously  presented  itself  in  a 
form  of  sterner  energy  than  in  Socrates.  Then,  in  a  corrupt 
democracy,  envy  and  jealousy  are  the  assured  reward  of  intellectual 
and  moral  greatness.  These  common  influences  were  aggravated 
against  the  great  Athenian  by  special  circumstances.  His  public 
life  seems  to  have  soon  created  many  enemies.  Twenty-five 
years  before  his  death,  Aristophanes,  it  is  said  at  the  suggestion  of 
Miletus,  produced  on  the  stage  at  Athens  his  famous  caricature 
of  the  philosophic  apostle  of  a  higher  code  of  morals  and  a  truer 
idea  of  science,  who  was  attached  to  none  of  the  great  parties 
of  the  state,  but  who  found  in  all  of  them  friends  and  enemies. 
The  Socrates  of  the  "  Clouds"  may  have  helped  to  gather  round 
the  real  Socrates,  in  the  course  of  years,  the  floating  elements 
and  felt  dislike  which  attached  to  the  peculiar  mission  of  his 
pretended  type,  and  which — not  to  speak  of  the  Sophists  whose 
commerce  in  knowledge  he  must  have  injured,  was  felt  by  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  Athenian  society.  The 
men  whom  he  sought  out  for  cross-examination,  he  tells  us 
himself,  were  the  most  famous  artists,  poets,  orators,  and  states- 
men— those  at  once  most  sensitive  to  the  humiliation  of  his 
intellectual  surgery,  and  most  capable  of  making  their  enmity 
effective.  We  must  recollect,  too,  that  in  the  old  age  of  Socrates, 
the  Athenians  were  suffering  the  degradation  of  the  tyranny 
which  resulted  from  their  defeat  in  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  that  at  the  time  of  his  accusation,  as  they  were  exulting 
in  deliverance  from  the  yoke  of  their  tyrants  and  in  a  return 
to  their  ancient  institutions,  they  were  all  the  more  disposed  to 
have  their  suspicions  roused  by  any  accusation  of  leadership  in 
an  enterprise  of  intellectual  revolution  and  neological  theology. 
In  these  circumstances,  an  indictment  appeared  against  one  who, 
in  popular  repute,  was  the  leader  at  Athens  in  this  very  enter- 
prise. Socrates  was  publicly  accused  of  crime ;  in  the  first  place 
of  neglecting  the  public  worship  of  the  gods  of  his  country ;  and 
in  the  second  place,  of  corrupting  the  Athenian  youth.  The  pun- 
ishment claimed  was  death.    The  names  of  Melitus,  Anytus,  and 
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Lycon  are  mentioned  as  formally  his  accusers ;  but  the  charge 
expressed  the  public  feeling  of  the  time,  and  was  animated  by 
the  concentrated  indignation  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  against 
the  man  who  had  proved  many  confident  sciolists  to  be  really  so 
profoundly  ignorant,  that  they  could  not  meet  his  searching  inter- 
rogations, pursued  in  the  streets  and  the  market-place,  without 
becoming  involved  in  the  most  glaring  contradictions,  and  who 
was  himself  now  charged  with  innovations  on  the  popular  religion. 
He  was  brought  before  the  judicial  assembly  of  live  hundred  and 
condemned,  but  only  by  a  small  majority.  The  firmness  and 
magnanimity  of  Socrates  did  not  forsake  him.  In  his  apology, 
he  repeated  his  avowal  of  ignorance  of  matters  which  were  to 
others  themes  of  confident  boasting  and  dogmatism.  He  was 
condemned  to  drink  hemlock.  The  closing  scene  of  this  grand 
life  of  seventy  years  is  known  to  all.  The  farewell  to  the  judges, 
as  he  told  them  that  to  die  was  a  pleasure,  since  he  was  going  to 
hold  converse  with  the  gods ;  the  thirty  days  of  waiting  for  the 
return  of  the  sacred  ship  from  the  Delian  festivals ;  the  conversa- 
tions in  the  interval  with  his  companions,  which  Plato  has  immor- 
talized, and  which  are  the  noblest  attestations  of  antiquity  to 
our  natural  faith  in  immortality  and  moral  order;  the  sunset  on 
the  fatal  evening,  as  the  executioner  presented  the  cup  to  the 
firm  hand,  directed  by  the  unyielding  countenance ;  the  silence 
broken  by  his  parting  words  as  life  ebbed  away  and  the  dark- 
ness gathered  over  his  eyes ;  the  illustrious  form  recognized  as 
lifeless  by  the  sorrowing  attendants — these  are  familiar  to  the 
students  of  the  Pha;do,  and  all  educated  persons.  Socrates  was 
no  sooner  in  bis  grave  than  the  Athenian  democracy  repented  of 
their  sacrifice,  and  his  accusers  suffered  from  the  power  they  had 
invoked.  His  martyr  death  put  the  seal  to  his  philosophy,  and 
inaugurated  the  most  splendid  period  of  intellectual  greatness 
which  the  world  has  yet  seen — the  philosophical  age  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  The  schools  of  Athens  rose  over  the  grave  of  Socrates, 
and  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  maintained  there  the  light 
which  his  Athenian  persecutors  only  made  more  conspicuous  by 
their  intolerance. 

For  a  study  of  Socrates  as  he  lived  and  laboured  in  Athens, 
we  may  compare  the  very  different  works  of  three  great  artists — 
the  caricatured  picture  preserved  in  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes, 
the  homely  delineation  in  the  Memorabilia  of  the  affectionate 
Xenophon,  and  the  magnificent  representation  with  which  we 
become  familiar  in  the  Dialogues  of  Plato.  When  we  are  asked 
for  the  "  works"  of  him  who  has,  beyond  any  other,  left  a  mark 
behind  him  on  the  sands  of  time,  we  may  point  to  his  life  at 
Athens,  and  to  the  writings  of  those  who  are  directly  or  indirectly 
indebted  to  him  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  strength  which 
have  made  their  writings  immortal. — A.  C.  F. 

SOCRATES,  called  Scholasticus,  a  church  historian  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries — a  layman  moreover,  and  an 
impartial,  diligent,  and  for  the  most  part  trustworthy  and  judi- 
cious writer.  The  seven  books  of  his  "Ecclesiastical  History" 
are  of  very  high  value,  as  being  the  best  extant  record  of  the 
times  embraced  in  them,  namely,  the  hundred  and  thirty  or 
forty  years,  extending  from  the  closing  years  of  Constantine  to 
the  year  439  in  the  reign  of  the  younger  Theodosius.  What 
may  be  authentically  known  of  this  writer's  personal  history 
must  be  gathered  from  a  very  few  incidental  passages  relating 
to  himself  that  are  scattered  up  and  down  in  his  seven  books. 
He  was,  he  says  (Ecclesiastical  History,  v.  16),  in  boyhood  at 
the  time  of  that  tumult  at  Alexandria  between  a  pagan  and 
christian  mob,  which  occurred  in  389,  in  consequence  of  which 
several  professors  of  rhetoric  on  the  gentile  side  fled  from  the  city 
and  established  themselves  at  Constantinople.  On  this  ground 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  birth  of  Socrates  dates  about  ten 
years  earlier  than  that  time,  or  say  in  379.  From  a  notice  occur- 
ring at  the  end  of  his  history  (vii.  48)  compared  with  a  passage 
in  the  first  chapter  of  the  second  book,  it  appears  that  he  sur- 
vived some  years  after  the  first  publication  of  his  book,  which 
came  down  to  439 ;  for  having  discovered  errors  in  his  first 
edition,  attributable  to  the  misstatements  of  the  Latin  writers 
whom  he  had  followed,  he  had  revised  the  whole,  rewriting  the 
faulty  portions.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  he  attained  to 
about  his  seventieth  year,  or  a  little  short  of  it.  From  two 
Alexandrian  teachers,  whom  he  names  Ammonius  and  Helladius 
Socrates  received,  at  Constantinople,  his  education  in  its  usual 
branches — grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  and  philosophy.  How  far 
this  teaching  had  been  christianized  does  not  appear.  It  is, 
however,  certain  that  his  faith  as  a  christian  was  sincere.     He 


betook  himself  to  a  secular  calling — that  of  an  advocate  in  the 
civil  courts — and  thus  he  came  to  be  styled  Scholasticus;  the 
term  being  applied  in  its  later  and  acquired  sense,  not  as  mean- 
ing a  pedant  or  scavan,  but  "pleader."  The  calmness  and 
impartiality  of  this  writer,  and  his  freedom  from  ecclesiastical 
or  theological  virulence,  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  his  training, 
and  to  his  position  and  his  habits  as  a  layman ;  perhaps  also 
in  part  to  the  circumstance  of  his  having,  in  his  early  years, 
looked  at  the  christian  community  and  its  vehement  disagree- 
ments from  a  philosophic  and  gentile  point  of  view.  In  his  brief 
preface  he  declares  his  purpose  to  take  up  the  history  of  the 
church  at  the  point  where  Eusebius  had  brought  his  work  to  a 
close ;  and  he  proposes  in  all  plainness  of  speech  "  to  put  the 
simple  truth  before  his  readers."  In  making  this  profession  he 
more  than  intimates  his  disapproval  of  his  episcopal  predecessor, 
Eusebius,  on  the  ground  both  of  errors  in  matters  of  fact,  and  of 
flattery  toward  his  imperial  master.  For  himself  he  had  used, 
he  says,  all  diligence  in  collecting  and  collating  documents,  and 
in  conversing  with  those  who  had  taken  a  part  in  church  affairs. 
He  declares  also  that  he  was  himself  a  witness  to  many  of  the 
events  which  he  records — thus  (v.  24)  he  affirms  his  personal 
knowledge  of  what  had  occurred  at  Constantinople  among  the 
disputants  in  the  Eunomian  controvery,  inasmuch  as  he  was  a 
resident  at  Constantinople  at  the  time — the  city  in  which  he  was 
born  and  had  been  brought  up.  From  the  fact  that  Socrates 
speaks  with  fairness  and  temper  of  the  puritan  party,  the  Nova- 
tians  (vii.  17),  and  that  he  records  the  succession  of  their  bishops, 
it  has  been  surmised  that  he  himself  was  attached  to  the  dis- 
senting communion ;  but  this  does  not  follow.  The  truth  isr 
that  a  love  of  candour  and  truthfulness  when  dissidents  are  in 
question,  appears  so  strange  and  unaccountable  to  writers  of  a 
certain  class,  that  a  writer  who  is  found  guilty  of  justice  towards 
an  enemy  must  be  supposed  to  be  guilty  also  of  schism.  A 
digest  of  the  seven  books  of  the  "Ecclesiastical  History"  could 
not  be  given  to  any  good  purpose  within  our  limits ;  it  must 
suffice,  in  the  place  of  any  such  epitome,  to  offer  an  advice 
addressed  to  any  reader  who  is  wont  to  inquire  what  church 
historian  it  would  be  best  for  him  to  read :  intending,  of  course, 
what  modern  compilation.  Let  him,  we  would  say,  employ 
whatever  time  he  may  have  at  his  command  for  such  purposes 
in  reading  a  trustworthy  and  contemporaneous  writer  like 
Socrates.  In  that  mode  he  will  come  to  know  what  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  fourth  century  really  was,  instead  of  learning 
what,  in  the  opinion  of  a  modern  writer,  you  ought  to  think 
about  it.  The  standard  edition  of  Socrates  is  that  of  H. 
Valesius,  with  valuable  prefaces  and  notes.  The  three  folios — 
including  Eusebius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoret,  Evagrius, 
Philostorgius — printed  at  Paris  in  1668,  and  reprinted  at  Mentz 
in  1677,  is  found  in  most  ecclesiastical  libraries.  Editions,  with 
and  without  notes  and  translations,  have  been  very  many;  but 
that  of  Valesius  will  be  used  by  any  to  whom  it  is  accessible, 
and  who  wish  for  just  so  much  guidance  as  may  be  needed  in 
such  an  instance,  and  who  would  think  more  than  a  little  an 
incumbrance. — I.  T, 

SOLON,  the  greatest  legislator  of  the  ancient  world,  and  one  of 
the  best  and  greatest  men  of  all  times.  He  was  born  at  Salamis 
from  the  most  ancient  royal  stock  of  the  Athenians,  and  thus 
suited  by  his  position  to  perform  that  function  of  mediation 
between  the  nobility  and  the  commons  which  has  made  his  name 
so  famous.  The  exact  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known ;  but  as  his 
archonship  is  a  fixed  date,  594  B.C.,  and  as  he  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  have  attained  to  that  responsible  situation  till  he  was 
fifty  years  of  age,  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  placing  his  birth 
about  the  year  640.  The  exact  date  of  his  death  is  likewise 
unknown;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and 
survived  the  usurpation  of  Pisistratus  in  560.  Of  his  early  life,  the 
most  notable  facts  are  his  activity  as  a  merchant,  showing  his 
sympathy  with  the  rising  middle  classes  of  Athens,  and  his 
enterprise  as  a  patriot  and  a  soldier,  displayed  in  the  recovery 
of  Salamis  from  the  people  of  Megara.  After  his  legislation  he 
is  said  to  have  left  his  native  country  for  several  years  to  allow 
his  new  statutes  quietly  to  root  themselves  in  the  habits  of  his 
countrymen ;  and  during  this  period  he  visited  Egypt,  Cyprus, 
and  various  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  though  the  beautiful  and  phi- 
losophical conversation  on  happiness,  which  Herodotus  reports 
him  to  have  held  with  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  is,  on  very  strong 
chronological  grounds,  rejected  by  Niebuhr,  Grote,  and  other 
scholars  of  the  highest  authority.      On  his  return  home,  he 
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opposed  the  democratico-despotic  movements  of  Pisistratus,  but 
found  himself  too  isolated  in  the  retirement  of  old  age  to  pre- 
vent the  success  of  that  reputable  usurper.  The  fame  of  Solon 
stands  exclusively  on  his  legislative  enactments ;  his  poems,  of 
which  considerable  fragments  still  remain,  were  the  mere  vehicle 
of  his  political  wisdom  in  an  age  when  prose  writing  was  scarcely 
known,  and  when  everything  that  was  meant  extensively  to 
impress  the  popular  mind  was  written  in  verse.  As  evidence  of 
his  political  views  and  position,  however,  and  not  less  of  his 
rational  piety  and  faith  in  divine  providence,  these  verses  are  cf 
the  utmost  value,  and  justly  ranked  among  the  most  precious 
remains  of  antiquity.  To  understand  the  great  political  reform 
known  as  the  Solonian  legislation,  we  must  take  into  account 
the  condition  of  Attica  as  it  had  been  from  the  times  of  Theseus 
and  Codrus  downwards.  Here,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  Greece, 
except  Sparta,  the  original  mixed  constitution  had  given  way 
to  an  oligarchy — an  oligarchy  which,  being  without  check  either 
from  above  or  from  below,  naturally  exercised  its  power  in  a 
manner  the  most  oppressive  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  including 
both  the  smaller  proprietors,  occupants  of  the  hill  country,  and 
the  rising  traders  and  merchants  of  the  coast.  Solon  found  the 
Athenian  people  divided  into  two  factions — that  of  the  great 
landed  proprietors  who  occupied  the  rich  land  on  the  plains,  with 
overwhelming  influence  and  exclusive  privileges  ;  and  that  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  nation.  As  usual  in  ancient  times,  when  the 
law  of  debtor  and  creditor  was  harsh  and  severe,  the  poorer 
classes  had  got  indebted  to  the  rich — were,  indeed,  by  the  ini- 
quity of  the  law,  sold  into  slavery  by  the  very  fact  of  not  being 
able  to  pay  their  debts.  First  their  property,  and  then  their  per- 
sons, were  swallowed  up  by  the  portentous  predominance  of  the 
aristocracy.  This  state  of  things,  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
existence  of  a  free  and  prosperous  people,  had  to  be  mended  in 
the  only  possible  way  by  a  general  enactment  doing  what  our 
bankruptcy  laws  do  in  detail,  either  cancelling  certain  debts  alto- 
gether, or  at  least  accepting  a  certain  composition  for  the  full 
legal  obligation.  His  ordinance  to  this  effect  was  called  <ru<r«.x- 
B-.ix. — that  is,  a  disburdening  or  disencumbering  ordinance,  of 
which  the  details  are  not  clear,  but  the  effect  of  which  certainly 
was  to  set  the  land  free  from  mortgage,  and  the  debtors  from 
bondage  and  punishment.  On  one  of  his  measures  all  are  agreed, 
viz.,  that  he  debased  the  currency  to  an  extent  that  relieved 
eveiy  debtor  of  twenty-seven  per  cent,  of  his  legal  obligations. 
This,  of  course,  and  the  other  specialities  of  the  great  disencum- 
bering ordinance,  were  severe  measures,  but  absolutely  necessary 
at  the  time  to  prevent  a  revolution,  and  to  found  the  future 
prosperity  of  Athens  on  a  broad  popular  basis.  Connected  with 
these  retrospective  measures  was  the  enactment,  that  in  future 
no  Athenian  citizen  be  allowed  to  lend  money  "on  his  body;" 
in  other  words,  that  slavery  for  debt  should  be  abolished.  The 
claims  of  debtor  and  creditor  having  been  thus  put  on  an  equi- 
table footing,  the  next  and  more  delicate  problem  proposed  to 
Solon  was  to  balance  the  power  of  the  different  classes  of  the 
people  in  such  a  way,  in  respect  of  political  influence,  that  the 
oppressive  oligarchy  that  had  hitherto  reigned  should  be  changed 
into  a  natural  and  healthy  aristocracy,  limited  by  democratic 
institutions.  And  in  effecting  this  change,  so  far  as  at  this  distance 
of  time  we  can  judge,  it  is  impossible  to  admire  too  much  either 
the  justice  and  moderation  of  his  measures,  or  the  patriotic  self- 
denial  with  which  he  resisted  all  temptations  to  keep  the  supreme 
power  in  his  own  hands :  for  that  he  might  have  made  himself 
absolute  master  of  Athens,  and  exercised  a  sway  as  sovereign  as 
Periander,  or  any  of  the  Corinthian  tyrants,  is  perfectly  certain ; 
but  being  a  philosopher — that  is,  a  man  of  practical  wisdom  and 
goodness — he  scorned  the  vulgar  ambition  of  making  himself 
great  by  enthralling  his  fellow-citizens.  His  reform,  accordingly, 
was  the  most  complete  example  that  history  presents  of  a  great 
man  kindly  mediating  between  the  different  classes  of  society,  and 
adjusting  their  contending  claims  with  perfect  impartiality.  His 
measures  were  such  that  no  reasonable  aristocrat  could  complain 
that  he  had  sapped  the  foundations  of  authority,  and  no  reason- 
able democrat  that  he  had  choked  the  rising  liberties  of  the 
people.  The  constitution  which  bears  his  name  is  characterized 
by  two  principal  features — the  substitution  of  property  for  pedi- 
gree in  determining  political  privilege  ;  and  the  securing  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  an  influence  in  political  affairs  by  con- 
ferring on  them  the  choice  of  their  magistrates,  and  making  them 
an  assembly  of  the  last  resort  in  the  decision  of  certain  great 
political  and  judicial  questions.   To  attain  this  end  Solon  divided 


the  whole  citizens  of  Attica  into  four  classes ;  the  first  consisting 
of  those  who  possessed  property  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred 
measures  of  corn,  yearly  income.  These  formed  the  richest  men 
in  the  state,  mostly  belonging  to  the  oldest  aristocracy ;  and  to 
them  Solon  gave  the  right  of  exclusive  eligibility  to  all  the  highest 
and  most  important  offices  in  church  and  state.  The  second  class 
consisted  of  those  whose  income  ranged  from  five  hundred  to  three 
hundred  measures ;  these  were  the  knights.  The  third  class  con- 
sisted of  small  proprietors  or  farmers  who  were  able  to  support 
a  yoke  of  oxen;  these  were  called  "zeugitae,"  or  yokemen.  To 
these  two  classes  places  of  inferior  dignity  in  the  state  service 
were  open.  The  fourth  and  last  class  consisted  of  labourers  and 
others,  who,  having  themselves  no  independent  position,  lived  by 
hiring  out  their  services  to  their  superiors.  These  had  no  direct 
political  power  put  into  their  hands ;  but,  in  imitation  of  the  old 
Homeric  congregation,  they  were  assembled  at  certain  times  to 
approve  or  disapprove  the  measures  proposed  by  their  superiors. 
This  power,  though  small  at  first  like  the  Roman  tribunate,  grew 
with  the  growth  of  Attic  population  and  prosperity,  and  at 
last  became  so  strong  as  to  render  the  democratic  element  unduly 
preponderant,  and  overturn  the  just  balance  of  parties  in  the 
state.  To  this  assembly  of  the  whole  people,  also,  belonged  the 
right  of  choosing  their  cbief  magistrates,  who  were  elected  annu- 
ally ;  and  they  had  also  certain  judicial  functions  which  after- 
wards became  very  formidable,  though  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
say  how  much  of  this  judicial  element  belonged  to  the  original 
Solonian  constitution.  Mr.  Grote  is  inclined  to  refer  the  whole 
power  of  the  people  acting  as  jurors  to  a  later  period.  As  a 
machinery  for  bringing  these  different  parties  into  play,  Solon, 
besides  the  assembly  of  the  people,  appointed  two  controlling 
courts,  in  whose  hands  he  meant  the  ruling  power  to  reside — 
the  court  of  the  Areopagus,  and  the  Bc-j>.r,.  or  intermediate  coun- 
cil. The  former,  like  the  Roman  senate,  was  composed  of  all 
the  archons,  or  supreme  magistrates,  after  they  had  served  their 
year  of  office;  that  is,  of  the  highest  aristocracy  and  the  greatest 
political  wisdom  of  the  state.  To  it,  therefore,  was  wisely  com- 
mitted the  supreme  superintendence  of  religion  and  education 
and  public  morals ;  it  also  acted  as  a  court  of  criminal  law  in  the 
most  important  capital  cases,  but  its  direct  political  action  was 
small.  The  real  legislative  function  of  the  state  lay  with  the 
council  of  the  four  hundred — men,  like  our  house  of  commons, 
composed  partly  of  the  lower  aristocracy  and  partly  of  the  middle 
classes,  who  were  elected  annually  in  equal  proportions  from  the 
four  tribes  of  the  people,  and  formed  a  sort  of  committee  similar 
to  the  lords  of  the  Articles  in  Scottish  history,  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  public  measures  to  be  laid  before  the  people  for  their 
acceptance  or  rejection.  Thus  we  seem  to  have  a  sort  of  house 
of  lords,  house  of  commons,  and  assembled  body  of  popular 
electors,  somewhat  similar  to  the  British  constitution,  and  of 
which,  perhaps,  before  the  age  of  Pericles,  the  practical  working 
was  pretty  similar  to  that  of  the  British  constitution  at  the 
present  day ;  but  the  want  of  a  central  point  of  unity  in  the 
shape  of  a  monarch,  and  the  constant  changes  in  the  numerous 
governing  bodies,  paved  the  way  for  that  unhappy  development  of 
democratic  violence  in  after  times,  which  it  was  one  great  object 
of  Solon's  balanced  constitution  to  prevent.  The  special  laws  of 
Solon,  with  regard  to  civil  rights  and  obligations,  are  more  curi- 
ous than  important,  and  could  not  be  made  intelligible  without 
entering  more  into  the  detail  of  Attic  law  than  belongs  to  this 
place.  For  more  particular  information  may  be  consulted  Grote, 
ThirlwalL  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary,  and 
among  the  Germans,  Duncker  and  Curtius. — J.  S.  B. 

SOMER,  vax.     See  Vansomer,  Paul. 

SOMERS,  John:  Lord  Somers  united  to  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  jurisprudence  that  political  talent  and  ardent  love  of 
literature  which  made  him  great,  though  in  unequal  degrees,  as 
a  lawyer,  statesman,  and  man  of  letters.  His  early  history  rests 
upon  a  few  isolated  facts,  even  the  alleged  date  of  his  birth  (4th 
March,  1652)  being  at  best  only  a  conjecture.  His  father,  John 
Somers,  a  Worcester  attorney,  was  married  in  16-19  to  Catherine 
Ceavern,  who  brought  him  three  children — a  daughter,  married 
to  Mr.  Charles  Cocks,  through  whom  the  Somers  trace  their 
descent;  another  daughter,  Elizabeth,  afterwards  LadyJekyll: 
and  John,  who  became  the  lord  high-chancellor  of  England. 
After  the  Restoration  the  father,  who  had  commanded  a  troop 
under  Cromwell,  having  received  the  royal  p:irdon,  recommenced 
practice  as  a  solicitor  in  the  city  of  Worcester.  According  to 
the  original  plan  John  was  to  have  served  his  articles  under 


his  father,  and  eventually  become  his  successor  in  the  business. 
He  actually  entered  upon  his  apprenticeship.  He  matriculated 
aad  was  enrolled  of  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  in  16G7 ;  but  for 
reasons  which  are  not  on  record  his  studies  there  were  inter- 
rupted at  the  very  outset,  and  his  college  career  temporarily 
exchanged  for  that  of  a  lawyer's  clerk.  Sir  Francis  "Winning- 
ton,  afterwards  solicitor-general,  whose  return  for  the  city  of 
Worcester  had  been  much  facilitated  by  the  friendly  aid  of  the 
elder  Somers,  took  much  interest  in  the  son,  and  has  the  credit 
of  having  been  the  first  to  advise  him  to  follow  the  example 
of  Littleton,  also  a  Worcestershire  man,  and  study  for  the  bar. 
Accordingly  John  Somers  became  a  fellow  of  the  Middle  temple 
on  the  24th  May,  1G69,  and  enjoyed,  both  during  his  studentship 
and  long  afterwards,  the  patronage  and  guidance  of  his  friend 
Wilmington.  The  Somers  lived  near  Worcester,  at  "The  White- 
ladies,"  a  house  built  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  nunnery,  and 
granted  to  their  ancestors  soon  after  the  Reformation.  It  was  at 
Whiteladies,  during  one  of  the  vacations,  that  Somers  first  formed 
an  acquaintance,  which  afterwards  ripened  to  valuable  friendship, 
with  the  young  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  This  introduction  was  the 
"opportunity"  of  his  life;  from  it  sprung  the  most  momentous 
consequences  to  him  and  to  his  country.  In  1674,  in  the  24th 
year  of  his  age,  he  went  back  to  Oxford  and  studied  there,  at  the 
same  time  keeping  his  terms  at  the  Middle  temple.  He  was 
called  to  the  bar,  5th  May,  1676,  but  continued  to  reside  at  the 
university  five  years  after.  The  thirteen  volumes  containing  a 
selection  of  rare  pamphlets,  under  the  title  of  "Somers'  Tracts," 
have  been  again  and  again  resorted  to  by  historians,  and  are 
tolerably  well  known  to  general  readers.  Among  Somers'  earliest 
contributions  are  those  written  during  his  residence  in  Oxford, 
and  before  entering  on  the  practice  of  his  profession.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  most  important — "A  brief  History  of 
the  Succession  of  the  Crown  of  England,  collected  out  of  records 
and  the  most  authentic  historians;"  "A  Just  and  Modest  Vin- 
dication of  the  proceedings  of  the  two  last  parliaments,"  being 
a  very  masterly  defence  of  the  rights  of  parliament,  and  the 
policy  of  the  liberal  party  under  Shaftesbury,  in  their  attempt 
to  alter  the  succession  for  the  safety  of  the  people  and  the 
preservation  of  the  monarchy;  "The  Security  of  Englishmen's 
Lives ;  or  the  Trust,  Power,  and  Duty  of  Grand  Juries  of  Eng- 
land." This  was  a  powerful  appeal  in  favour  of  the  institution 
of  grand  juries,  and  an  indignant  exposure  of  the  judicial  mis- 
conduct whereby  the  life  of  an  innocent  nobleman  had  recently 
been  placed  in  great  jeopardy.  His  writings  were  not  exclusively 
political.  "The  Life  of  Alcibiades,"  the  metrical  translations 
from  Ovid,  of  the  Epistles  of  Dido  to  /Eneas  and  of  Ariadne  to 
Theseus,  and  Dryden's  Satire  to  his  Muse,  showed  his  versa- 
tility and  power  in  the  domain  of  pure  literature.  Somers  emerged 
from  his  comparative  retirement  in  Oxford  in  1682,  and  flung 
himself  boldly  into  the  press  and  struggles  of  the  forum.  Partly 
through  the  recommendation  of  his  friend  Winnington,  partly 
through  his  reputation  as  a  whig  and  a  young  man  of  pro- 
mising talent,  he  held  a  junior  brief  in  1683  for  the  defence  of 
Pilkington,  Shute,  and  others,  who  were  tried  for  instigating  a 
riot  in  1681.  In  that  case  Somers  only  "challenged  the  array," 
which  was  immediately  overruled,  and  remained  silent  during 
the  rest  of  the  trial.  From  that  time,  however,  his  business 
continued  to  increase.  Somers'  immediate  success  at  the  bar  is 
a  rare  and  memorable  exception  to  the  rule.  He  was  known 
and  employed  as  a  rising  man,  long  before  the  trial  of  the  seven 
bishops.  To  his  able  and  lawyerly  speech  for  the  defence  in  that 
very  celebrated  cause,  though  the  junior  of  several  eminent  coun- 
sel, the  acquittal  of  the  right  reverend  defendants  has  been  mainly 
attributed.  That  speech,  as  reported  in  the  State  Trials,  vol. 
xii.,  p.  396,  occupies  only  a  column,  but  fully  justifies  the  descrip- 
tion that  "his  pleading  at  the  bar  was  masculine  and  persuasive, 
free  from  everything  trivial  or  affected."  Somers  now  became 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  men  of  that  memorable  era.  He 
was  deep  in  the  counsels  of  the  whigs,  yet  from  his  cautious 
and  undemonstrative  character  it  is  difficult  to  find  out  precisely 
how  much  he  contributed  towards  effecting  a  change  of  dynasty, 
and  placing  the  prince  of  Orange  on  the  English  throne.  The 
prince's  Declaration,  if  not  framed  by  Somers,  certainly  had  his 
previous  approbation.  He  had  obtained  a  seat  in  parliament,  as 
representative  of  Worcester,  in  1689.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
second  committee  and  member  of  the  first  which  produced  the 
famous  Declaration  of  Right— a  document  which,  with  the  Bill 
of  Rights  and  Magna  Charta,  are  the  three  solid  pillars  of  the 


English  constitution.  Somers'  first  speech  in  parliament  was  in 
support  of  a  "bill  for  declaring  the  convention  a  parliament." 
Six  months  after  his  return  for  Worcester  he  was  made  solicitor- 
general,  and  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1692 — three  years  later 
— attorney-general.  Through  his  exertions  the  toleration  act 
was  passed,  and  to  his  genius  England  owes  the  happy  settle- 
ment by  which  a  proper  allowance  was  made  for  the  personal 
and  household  expenses  of  the  king,  and  the  revenue  devoted  to 
the  public  service.  On  the  23rd  of  March,  1693,  the  great  seal 
was  delivered  to  Sir  John  Somers  as  lord  keeper.  While  pre- 
siding at  the  court  of  chancery,  his  judicial  conduct  elicited  uni- 
versal approbation.  "All  contemporary  accounts,"  observes  Lord 
Campbell,  "concur  in  praising  his  industry,  his  patience,  his 
courteou^ness,  and  the  uniform  serenity  of  his  temper  under  every 
provocation  of  petulance  and  of  dulness,  which  is  still  more  try- 
ing." According  to  the  testimony  of  Hargrave,  "one  of  the  most 
elaborate  arguments  ever  delivered  in  Westminster  hall"  was 
the  celebrated  judgment  of  Lord  Somers  in  the  "  bankers'  case." 
(Howel's  State  Trials,  vol.  xiv.,  pp.  39-105.)  The  subject  of  that 
action  was  a  claim  by  "the  bankers"  against  the  crown,  founded 
on  a  grant  by  Charles  II.  of  certain  perpetual  annuities,  which 
were  charged  on  the  hereditaiy  excise  in  favour  of  "the  bankers  " 
by  way  of  interest  on  their  debts.  The  lord  keeper,  supported 
by  Trely,  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  reversed  the  decision 
of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer;  but  on  appeal  to  the  house  of 
lords  the  original  judgment  was  confirmed;  a  parliamentary  grant 
of  half  the  amount  demanded  was  eventually  accepted  in  dis- 
charge of  the  full  claim.  In  1697  Somers  surrendered  the  great 
seal,  but  the  king  returned  it  to  him  with  the  title  of  chancellor, 
and  created  him  in  the  same  day  Baron  Somers  of  Evesham  in 
the  county  of  Worcester.  Through  the  influence  of  Lord  Somers 
Newton  was  about  this  time  appointed  warden  of  the  mint,  and 
Locke  a  lord  of  trade.  When  Bayle,  overtaken  by  great  poverty, 
was  struggling  to  bring  out  the  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary, 
Lord  Somers,  with  a  generosity  worthy  of  his  fame,  intimated 
through  a  friend  that  "  if  Mr.  Bayle  would  accept  of  his  patro- 
nage for  his  dictionary  he  had  one  hundred  and  fifty  guineas  at 
his  service."  Lastly,  the  great  talent  of  Addison  had  not  escaped 
the  lord  chancellor's  notice;  with  the  concurrence  of  Montagu, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  an  annuity  of  £300  was  granted  to 
that  accomplished  author,  for  which  posterity  have  received  more 
than  an  equivalent  in  theTravels  in  Italy,  the  Dialogue  on  Medals, 
&c,  &c.  After  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  1697,  a  cloud  passed  over 
the  popularity  of  Somers,  wThile  the  tory  party  were  gradually  sup- 
planting their  political  opponents.  So  obnoxious  had  Lord  Somers 
become  to  the  tories,  that  upon  the  general  indignation  conse- 
quent upon  the  charges  preferred  against  him,  William  was  com- 
pelled to  issue  a  warrant  for  the  surrender  of  the  great  seal. 
Attacks  had  been  made  upon  the  chancellor  for  having  wrong- 
fully dismissed  the  magistrates  who  had  refused  to  sign  the 
"  association  "  for  the  king's  safety,  on  the  discovery  of  the  "assas- 
sination plot."  Even  piracy  on  the  high  seas  had  been  entered 
on  the  roll  of  his  crimes.  But  the  climax  of  their  virulence  was 
reached  when  the  commons  resolved  to  suspend  Lord  Somers  for 
the  share  he  had  taken  in  the  partition  treaties,  "and  for  other 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanours."  The  substance  of  the  main 
charge  was  this:  William  having  resolved  upon  entering  into  a 
secret  arrangement  with  Louis  XII.  for  the  partition  of  the 
Spanish  dominions,  requested  his  chancellor  to  send  him  the  "  full 
powers  under  the  great  seal,  with  the  name  in  blank."  This 
blank  commission  under  the  great  seal  (prepared  in  the  closest 
secrecy)  enabled  the  king  to  appoint  any  persons  as  commissioners 
to  conclude  a  treaty  upon  any  terms  he  might  dictate.  The  pro- 
ceeding was  grossly  unconstitutional;  but  owing  to  the  jealousies 
and  punctilios  of  both  houses  of  parliament  the  impeachment 
fell  through,  and  Lord  Somers  escaped  scatheless.  The  great 
seal  was,  however,  taken  from  him,  and  intrusted  to  Sergeant 
Wright  as  lord-keeper.  Though  holding  no  office,  Somers  threw 
the  weight  of  his  wisdom  and  authority  into  the  deliberations 
which  eventually  resulted  in  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland. 
He  succeeded  against  the  indignant  opposition  of  the  tory  party 
and  the  bigotry  of  Oxford,  in  securing  liberal  concessions  for  the 
national  Scotch  church  and  presbyterian  form  of  government. 
When  the  whig  policy  had  been  crowned  by  the  grand  victories 
of  Blenheim  and  Ramillies  that  party  was  once  more  in  the 
ascendant;  and  Somers  was  appointed  president  of  the  council. 
His  health,  however,  was  now  very  much  impaired.  After  the 
year  1713  that  brilliant  intellect  which  for  upwards  of  twenty 


years  had  cast  its  lustre  upon  the  thronp,  the  senate,  and  the 
bench,  began  to  bum  more  dimly.  When  George  I.  arrived  in 
England,  Somers  was  too  infirm  to  preside  at  the  council.  Hon- 
oris causa  he  retained  his  place  in  the  cabinet,  but  on  the  20th 
of  April,  171G,  he  expired  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy  at  his  villa  in 
Hertfordshire.  Somers  lived  and  died  a  single  man,  though  when 
solicitor-general  he,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  made  a  proposal 
of  marriage.  The  title,  therefore,  died  with  him.  Th<>  present 
Karl  Somers  is  descended  from  the  lord  chancellor's  eldest  sister, 
Mrs.  Cocks,  the  baronv  having  been  created  in  1784,  and  the 
earldom  in  1821.— G.  H.  P. 

SOMERVILLE,  William,  a  Warwickshire  squire  who  has 
celebrated  in  verse  the  joys  of  country  life,  was  born  at  Edston, 
his  paternal  seat  in  that  county,  in  1692.  Besides  his  well- 
known  poem,  "  The  Chase,"  he  is  author  of  "  Field  Sports ;" 
"  Hobbinol,  or  the  Rural  Games ;"  and  of  a  volume  of  "  Fables 
and  Tales."  Somerville  was  not  very  prudent  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  estate,  and  according  to  his  friend  Shenstone  he 
sought  forgetfulness  of  pecuniary  embarrassments  in  the  free 
use  of  wine.  He  died  19th  July,  1742,  and  was  buried  at 
Wotten,  near  Henley  in  Arden. — R.  H. 

SOPHIA,  Electress  of  Hanover,  through  whom  the  house  of 
Brunswick  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  was  born 
at  the  Hague  on  the  13th  October,  1630.  She  was  the  twelfth 
child  of  the  elector  palatine,  titular  king  of  Bohemia,  and  of 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I.  of  England,  and  was  bom  when 
the  fortunes  of  her  parents  were  at  their  lowest  ebb.  After 
her  brother  had  been  restored  to  the  Lower  Palatinate  and  had 
married  Charlotte  of  Hesse,  she  was  appointed  state  governess 
to  his  daughter.  Clever,  sprightly,  intellectual,  she  was  early  an 
admirer,  and  even  a  correspondent,  of  Descartes.  At  the  end  of 
September,  1658,  she  married  Duke  Ernest  Augustus  of  Bruns- 
wick-Liineburg,  afterwards  elector  of  Hanover,  and  in  1660 
gave  birth  to  the  future  king  of  England,  George  I.  She  had 
five  other  sons  and  one  daughter,  Sophia  Charlotte,  who  mar- 
ried Frederick  I.,  the  first  king  of  Prussia.  During  her  later 
years  (her  husband  died  in  1698)  she  lived  in  retirement  at 
Herrenhausen,  cultivating  philosophy  and  her  gardens;  Leibnitz 
was  her  daily  visitor.  In  1701  the  British  parliament  passed 
the  act  of  succession,  vesting  the  right  to  the  throne  in  the 
Electress  Sophia  and  her  heirs,  being  protestants,  after  the 
Princess  Anne  and  her  children.  She  did  not  live  to  enjoy  the 
heritage  which  she  had  done  her  best  to  secure — dying  a  few 
weeks  before  Queen  Anne,  the  8th  of  June,  171-4.  There  is  an 
interesting  picture  of  her  as  she  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  still  lively  and  active,  in  Toland's  Account 
of  the  Courts  of  Prussia  and  Hanover;  London,  1705. — F.  E. 

SOPHIA  DOROTHEA,  the  ill-fated  consort  of  George  I.  of 
England,  was  born  on  the  15th  of  September,  1666.  She  was 
the  only  daughter  of  George  William,  duke  of  Zell  (second 
son  of  George,  duke  of  Brunswick-Liineburg);  her  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Marquis  d'Albreuse,  a  protestant  gentleman 
of  Poitou,  who  left  France  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes.  Sophia  Dorothea,  then  sixteen,  was  married  on  the 
21st  November,  1682,  to  the  youth  of  twenty-two,  afterwards 
George  I.  of  England.  She  was  beautiful,  clever,  imprudent ; 
he  was  not  only  saturnine,  but  unfaithful,  and  the  marriage 
proved  a  most  unhappy  one.  Matters  were  aggravated  by  some 
encouragement  which  she  gave  to  the  attentions  of  the  handsome 
and  worthless  Count  Philip  Konigsmark,  a  colonel  of  dragoons 
in  the  Hanoverian  service,  and  who,  according  to  one  version  of 
the  story,  had  been  her  playmate  in  early  years.  It  seems  that 
Sophia  Dorothea's  imprudence  was  turned  to  account  by  the 
Countess  von  Platen,  George's  mistress,  who  is  said  to  have  laid 
a  trap  for  both  by  forging  a  note,  in  which  Konigsmark  was 
invited  to  an  interview  with  the  princess  in  her  private  apart- 
ments. Returning  from  the  interview  (1st  July,  1694),  so  runs 
the  story,  he  was  seized  and  executed ;  certain  it  is  that  he  was 
never  again  seen  alive.  On  the  28th  of  December  in  tl 
year,  the  Hanoverian  authorities  pronounced  a  divorce  between 
Sophia  Dorothea  and  her  husband,  who,  it  may  be  added,  was 
absent  at  the  time  of  the  Konigsmark  catastrophe.  For  the  rest 
of  her  life,  and  known  only  as  duchess  of  Ahlden,  she  was  con- 
fined in  the  castle  of  Ahlden,  on  Lnneburg  Heath,  and  never 
appeared  outside  its  walls  unaccompanied  by  a  military  escort 
with  swords  drawn.  She  died  at  Ahlden  on  the  13th  November, 
1726.  Before  her  divorce  she  bore  her  husband  two  children, 
— the  one  afterwards  George  II.  of  England — the  other,  Sophia 


Dorothea,  who  was  married  to  Frederick  William,  king  of  Prussia, 
and  became  the  mother  of  Frederick  the  Great. — F.  E. 

SOPHOCLES,  the  second  in  chronological  order  of  the  great 
Attic  triad  of  tragic  writers,  was  born  in  495  B.C.,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Colonos,  a  few  miles  north-west  of  Athens,  towards 
Mount  Fames  on  the  river  Cephissus.  He  was  thus  a  mere  child 
when  /Eschylus,  his  great  predecessor,  was  taking  part  in  the 
grand  straggle  between  the  West  and  the  East,  signified  to  all 
times  by  the  name  of  Marathon,  and  a  young  man  just  emerg- 
ing into  publicity,  at  the  time  (580  B.C.)  when  the  same  soldier- 
bard  helped  to  break  for  ever  the  insolent  power  of  Xerxes  in  the 
straits  of  Salamis.  In  the  sacrifices  and  sacred  processions  which 
followed  this  important  victory,  the  young  poet  took  a  promi- 
nent part  by  singing  and  playing  on  the  lyre  as  one  of  a  chorus 
of  young  men,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Greeks.  This 
early  distinction,  as  well  as  the  intimate  footing  on  which  he 
afterwards  lived  with  Pericles  and  the  first  of  the  Athenian 
aristocracy,  seem  to  indicate  that  he  must  have  been  a  man  of 
good  family,  though  as  to  this  point  no  exact  information  is 
given  by  the  ancient  biographers.  Of  his  manhood  the  first- 
remarkable  event  was  his  gaining  the  prize  in  the  dramatic  con- 
test in  the  year  468  B.C.,  according  to  the  Parian  Marble,  when 
he  was  twenty-eight  years  old  ;  a  date  noticeable  as  that  of  the 
birth  of  Socrates,  and  of  the  commencement  of  the  long  political 
prominence  of  Pericles.  With  this  great  statesman  we  find  the 
poet  afterwards  joined,  as  one  of  ten  generals  named  by  the 
Athenians  to  quell  the  Samian  revolt  in  the  year  440  ;  but  while 
he  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  fellow-generals,  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  ever  achieved,  or  indeed  desired  to 
achieve,  any  military  reputation ;  nor  of  any  of  his  existing 
dramas  can  it  be  said,  as  the  comic  poet  says  of  the  Seven  against 
Thebes  of  JKschylus,  that  it  is  "  full  of  war."  On  the  contrary,  a 
well-known  anecdote  mentioned  by  Cicero  (Off.  i.  40)  exhibits 
him  among  his  companions  in  command  as  more  given  to  gaze 
with  admiration  on  beautiful  boys,  than  to  rush,  sword  in  hand, 
on  fierce  adversaries.  The  respect,  however,  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  Athenians,  and  his  general  capacity  as  a  public 
man,  are  further  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  according  to  an 
ancient  inscription,  we  find  him  shortly  afterwards  acting  as 
one  of  the  managers  of  the  common  fund  of  the  allies  of  Athens 
in  the  iEgean.  Aristotle  also  (Rhet.  iii.  18)  mentions  him  at 
a  later  period  as  taking  part  in  the  creation  of  the  celebrated 
council  of  the  Four  Hundred.  These  are  the  few  reliable  facts 
of  a  long  life  of  ninety  years,  which  have  been  redeemed  from 
the  great  wreck  of  ancient  literary  tradition.  His  death,  which 
took  place  in  the  year  406  or  405,  is  an  ascertained  date,  and  is 
interesting  as  connected  on  the  one  hand  with  the  death  of 
Euripides,  which  preceded  it  by  a  few  months,  and  on  the  other, 
by  the  representation  of  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes,  which  imme- 
diately followed.  There  is  a  well-known  anecdote  also,  touching 
the  poet's  family  relations,  which  belongs  to  the  last  years  of  his 
life.  Among  his  children  by  different  mothers  some  dispute 
appears  to  have  arisen  about  the  prospective  succession  of  their 
father ;  and  Iophon,  the  eldest  son  by  the  first  wife,  apprehensive 
lest  he  should  be  deprived  of  his  lawful  share  by  the  favourite 
grandson  of  the  second,  brought  an  action  against  his  father  to 
have  him  declared  incapable  of  managing  his  own  affairs.  This 
charge,  however,  the  poet  publicly  repelled  in  the  most  triumph- 
ant manner  by  producing  the  admirable  play  of  the  "(Edipus 
Coloneus,"  which  he  had  just  composed.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  these  domestic  troubles  had  to  any  serious  extent 
embittered  the  decline  of  the  poet's  life,  otherwise  the  lines  of 
Phrynichus  would  have  required  some  qualification,  which  say :  — 

'•  Thrice  blissful  bard,  who  lengthened  life's  brief  span 
To  ninety  years,  and  died  a  prosperous  mail ; 
Rich-mouthed,  he  proved  the  Bounding  tragic  song, 
And  ended  well,  who  nothing  knew  of  wrong." 

Like  -Kschylus  and  Euripides,  Sophocles  afforded  in  his  literary 
life  a  striking  exemplification  of  the  principle  that  the  greatest 
genius  is  generally  the  most  prolific.  Other  things  being  equal, 
of  course,  fertility  is  a  sign  of  wealth,  and  wealth  is  the  result 
of  power.  In  a  long  life  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  great  poet, 
in  good  health  and  in  easy  circumstances,  should  have  written 
above  one  hundred  plays,  of  from  fifteen  hundred  to  sixteen  hun- 
dred lines  a  piece.  Of  these  only  seven  are  extant — the  "  (Edi- 
pus Tyrannus,"  the  "  Antigone,"  and  the  "  (Edipus  Coloneus,-' 
belonging  to  the  Theban  legend ;  the  "  Electra,"  from  the  family 
history  of  Agamemnon  after  his  return  from  Troy:  the  "Trachinia!," 
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a  legend  of  the  death  of  Hercules  on  Mount  (Eta ;  the  "Ajax," 
a  story  of  the  insane  rage  of  one  Homeric  hero ;  and  the  "  Phi- 
loctetes,"  a  dramatic  version  of  the  heart-rending  sorrows  of 
another.  All  these  plays  are  characterized  by  great  beauty, 
taste,  harmony,  and  melody;  and  if  they  do  not  reach  the  sub- 
lime tragic  height  and  startling  dramatic  effects  of  /Eschylus, 
or  the  luxuriant  flowing  pathos  of  Euripides,  they  are  certainly 
not  marred  by  the  turgidity  and  obscurity  from  which  the  former 
is  not  always  free,  and  the  vulgar  exaggeration,  rhetorical  parade, 
and  ill-timed  philosophy  which  are  the  recognized  blots  of  the 
other.  Of  Sophocles  we  may  well  say,  as  has  been  said  of 
Walter  Scott,  that  if  he  was  not  the  greatest  literary  man  of  his 
age  and  class,  he  was  the  most  harmonious,  the  most  healthy, 
and  the  most  happy.  All  that  we  read  of  his  personal  character 
combines  with  the  tone  and  temper  of  his  extant  works  to  give 
us  the  impression  of  a  well-rounded  man,  and  a  complete  typical 
Greek.  His  remarkable  beauty  of  form  is  specially  mentioned 
in  ancient  epigrams ;  and  his  skill  in  the  thoroughly  national 
arts  of  music  and  gymnastics  specially  celebrated.  Rhythm, 
also  measure  or  proportion  in  its  largest  sense — a  characteristic 
element  of  the  Greek  mind — is  also  the  characteristic  excellence 
of  his  literary  compositions ;  and  the  same  representative  char- 
acter of  his  intellect  is  manifest  in  some  anecdotes  which  were 
current  among  the  ancients  as  to  his  admiration  of  beauty,  and 
his  capacity  for  every  sort  of  vital  enjoyment.  Besides  the  literary 
merit  of  his  plays,  he  is  noted  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  drama 
for  having  first  introduced  a  third  interlocutor,  shortened  the 
excessive  length  of  the  lyrical  parts  of  the  play,  and  increased  the 
number  of  the  chorus.  The  best  English  translations  of  Sophocles 
are  by  Franklin,  Potter,  and  Dale.  There  is  a  translation  of  the 
"Antigone"  by  Donaldson,  author  of  the  New  Cratylus. — J.  S.  B. 

SORBONNE,  Robert  de,  founder  of  the  famous  college 
of  that  name  at  Paris,  was  born  on  the  9th  October,  1201,  in 
the  village  of  Sorbonne  in  the  diocese  of  Rheiins.  His  parents 
were  in  humble  circumstances,  and  he  had  to  struggle  severely 
with  poverty  in  the  early  part  of  his  career.  He  studied  at  the 
university  of  Paris,  where  he  took  a  doctor's  degree,  and  soon 
after  distinguished  himself  as  a  preacher.  Louis  IX.  on  hearing 
of  his  reputation  appointed  him  to  preach  before  the  court,  and 
formed  so  high  an  opinion  of  his  talents  and  character  that  he 
made  him  his  chaplain  and  confessor.  He  was  now  on  the  high 
road  to  honour  and  wealth,  and  on  being  made  canon  of  Cam- 
bray  about  1251,  he  resolved  to  devote  a  large  portion  of  his 
revenues  to  the  object  of  assisting  young  men  in  humble  rank  in 
the  study  of  theology.  For  this  purpose  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  founding  a  college,  where  a  certain  number  of  secular  eccle- 
siastics should  live  together  in  common,  and  being  supported  out 
of  its  revenues  should  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the  study  and 
gratuitous  teaching  of  theology.  The  king  favoured  his  design, 
and  presented  him  with  a  site  for  the  college  buildings.  The 
pope  granted  his  confirmation,  and  Robert  de  Sorbonne  going 
into  residence  with  his  fellows  and  poor  students,  became  himseif 
the  head  and  director  of  the  establishment.  It  was  not  till  he 
had  governed  it  with  success  for  eighteen  years  that  he  drew  up 
a  body  of  statutes  suggested  by  the  experience  which  he  had  thus 
acquired ;  and  so  wisely  were  these  statutes  constructed  that  they 
were  never  afterwards  altered  in  any  material  degree.  In  1271  he 
established  an  affiliated  college  for  the  study  of  philosophy  and 
the  arts,  in  a  contiguous  locality,  which  was  called  the  college  of 
Calvi,  or  theLittle  Sorbonne.  Both  these  establishments  produced 
a  long  series  of  eminent  men,  and  rose  to  high  celebrity.  The 
theological  college,  in  particular,  became  one  of  the  most  renowned 
and  influential  societies  of  Europe.  It  was  distinguished  for 
two  chief  tendencies — to  combine  and  reconcile  theology  and 
philosophy,  and  to  preserve  to  theology  its  most  strictly  orthodox 
form,  and  its  ascendancy  over  all  the  other  sciences.  Hence  the 
frequent  conflicts  which  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  continued 
to  wage  with  all  reformers  and  innovators  both  in  philosophy 
and  theology ;  and  the  sinister  fame  in  particular  which  they 
acquired  at  the  periods  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation 
as  the  chief  patrons  of  obscurantism  and  the  arch-enemies  of 
truth  and  liberty.  Robert  de  Sorbonne  survived  till  1274,  and 
left  the  whole  of  his  property  to  his  divinity  college,  which' con- 
tinued to  flourish  down  to  the  period  of  the  French  revolution 
when  its  revenues  were  seized  for  the  use  of  the  state,  its  mag- 
nificent library  was  dispersed,  and  its  numerous  apartments  were 
handed  over  to  the  Parisian  artists. — P.  L. 

SOREL,  Agnes,  the  daughter  of  the  Seigneur  de  St.  Ge'rard 


a  gentleman  attached  to  the  count  of  Clermont.  She  was  born 
at  Fromenteau  in  Touraine  about  the  year  1409.  Ere  she  had 
arrived  at  womanhood,  she  was  noted  for  her  extreme  beauty 
and  her  intellectual  accomplishments.  She  was  appointed  maid 
of  honour  to  Isabella  of  Lorraine,  duchess  of  Anjou.  On  visiting 
the  French  court  the  king,  Charles  VII.,  became  deeply  enamoured 
of  her.  He  appointed  her  maid  of  honour  to  his  queen,  Mary 
of  Anjou.  For  some  time  Agnes  resisted  the  king's  passion,  but 
at  length  yielded  to  his  suit;  and  the  monarch  entirely  aban- 
doned the  cares  of  government,  and  gave  himself  up  to  her  society. 
Finding  that  she  possessed  so  strong  an  influence  over  the  king, 
she  used  it  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  him  to  attack  the  Eng- 
lish forces,  which  had  overrun  and  devastated  France  since 
the  victories  of  Poictiers  and  Agincourt.  The  success  of  the 
king  in  the  battles  which  followed  added  to  the  favours  bestowed 
upon  Agnes.  However,  on  account  of  a  disagreement  between 
her  and  the  dauphin,  subsequently  Louis  XL,  she  retired  shortly 
afterwards  to  Loches,  to  a  residence  which  the  king  had  given 
her.  Among  other  gifts,  he  bestowed  upon  her  the  estate  of 
Penthievre  in  Brittany,  and  the  seigneuries  of  Roquesiere, 
dTssoudun,  Vemon-sur-Seine,  and  lastly  the  chateau  de  Beaute', 
on  the  banks  of  the  Marne.  She  died  at  the  abbey  of  Jeumiege 
while  travelling  to  meet  the  king,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1450. 
It  is  supposed  that  she  was  poisoned. — W.  J.  P. 

SOTHEBY,  William,  English  poet,  was  born  in  London  on 
the  9th  of  November,  1757.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered 
the  army,  and  held  a  commission  in  the  10th  dragoons,  when  that 
regiment  was  engaged  in  protecting  part  of  the  Scottish  coast 
from  the  incursions  of  Paul  Jones.  Upon  his  marriage,  however, 
in  1780  he  retired  into  private  life,  and  devoted  himself  chiefly 
to  literature.  His  title  to  the  dignity  of  a  poet  was  earned  by 
the  publication  in  1798  of  his  translation  of  Oberon.  He  also 
translated  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  and  both  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
of  Homer.  Sotheby  is  besides  known  as  the  author  of  "  Saul," 
of  "  Constance  de  Castille,"  and  other  pieces.  He  died  on  the 
30th  of  December,  1833.— R.  H. 

SOULT,  Nicholas  John  de  Dieu,  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  was 
born  at  St.  Amans  La  Bastide,  in  the  south  of  France,  on  the 
27th  of  March,  1769.  The  son  of  a  peasant,  he  enlisted  at  an 
early  age  in  an  infantry  regiment,  and  attained  in  1792  the  rank 
of  lieutenant.  After  serving  under  Hoche,  Jourdan,  and  Lefebvre, 
Soult  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  But  he  first  became 
prominent  when  co-operating  witn  Massena  in  1799  against 
the  Russians  and  Austrians  in  Switzerland,  whom  in  various 
encounters  Soult  signally  defeated.  Created  general  of  division, 
Soult  followed  Massena  into  Italy,  where  disaster  and  disgrace 
had  fallen  on  the  French  arms.  Against  superior  forces  Mas- 
sena, who  had  achieved  so  much  in  Switzerland,  could  attempt 
little  in  Italy.  He  was  at  last  compelled  to  limit  himself  to  the 
defence  of  Genoa.  Massena's  obstinate  stand  at  Genoa  has  been 
universally  celebrated.  Here  Soult  seconded  him  with  an  intre- 
pidity equal  to  Massena's  own.  Soult  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner.  Restored  to  liberty  by  the  battle  of  Marengo  in  1800, 
Soult  held  an  important  command  in  Italy  till  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace  of  Amiens.  On  the  return  of  Soult  to  France,  he  was 
received  with  distinction  by  Bonaparte.  After  a  year's  uneasy 
breathing  time,  hostilities  were  renewed  in  June,  1803.  Early 
in  1804  Napoleon,  who  had  already  exercised  a  despotic  power, 
took  a  despotic  name,  that  of  emperor.  He  conferred  the  title 
of  marshal  on  eighteen  of  those  who  had  helped,  like  himself, 
to  make  France  glorious.  One  of  the  marshals  was  Soult. 
Napoleon  prepared  a  grand  expedition  for  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land— an  expedition  which  had  at  least  the  effect  of  alarming 
and  arousing  the  English  people.  To  Soult  was  intrusted  the 
command  of  the  huge  and  imposing  mass  of  troops  assembled  at 
Boulogne.  Napoleon  had  to  make  head  against  a  third  grand 
coalition,  and  he  began  the  brief  and  brilliant  campaign  of  1805. 
On  the  2nd  of  December,  the  anniversary  of  his  coronation, 
was  fought  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  At  the  head  of  the  right 
wing,  on  which  the  whole  weight  of  the  onset  fell,  Soult  seized 
and  held  the  heights  of  Pratzen,  foolishly  abandoned  by  the 
enemy,  and  assured  the  victory  of  the  French.  In  the  campaigns 
of  1806  and  1807  Soult  displayed  a  courage  and  a  generalship 
worthy  of  the  renown  which  he  had  already  acquired — was  pre- 
sent at  Jena  and  Eylau,  and  contributed  to  the  capture  of  many 
towns  and  fortresses.  The  peace  of  Tilsit  in  July,  1807,  gave 
the  French  emperor  leisure  to  reward  his  most  distinguished  and 
devoted  captains.    Soult  was  made  Duke  of  Dalmatia.    In  1808 
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he  was  sent  to  Spain.  The  capitulation  of  Baylen,  followed  in 
■  few  weeks  by  the  capitulation  of  Cintra,  exasperated  Napoleon, 
who  expected  to  annihilate  by  the  mere  gleam  of  his  appearance 
all  opposition  to  his  sway  in  the  Peninsula.  To  Spain  he  accord- 
ingly hastened  late  in  the  autumn  of  1808.  Soult,  Lannes,  and 
Victor  opened  a  path  of  triumph  to  Madrid  for  Napoleon  and  his 
brother  Joseph.  Napoleon  gave  Soult  the  proud  order  to  drive 
the  army  of  Sir  John  Moore  into  the  sea.  In  fulfilling  this  order 
Soult  has  been  accused  of  irresolution  and  inactivity.  At  Corunna 
on  the  16th  of  January,  1809,  he  certainly  attacked  Sir  John 
Moore  with  sufficient  ardour.  But  whether  Soult  was  victorious 
at  Corunna  is  questionable.  For  more  than  two  years  after  the 
battle  of  Corunna  Soult,  often  successful,  always  elastic,  perse- 
vering, indefatigable,  accomplished  no  memorable  result.  On 
the  16th  of  May,  1811,  he  lost  the  battle  of  Albuera;  he  had 
designed  to  relieve  Badajoz,  but  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Seville. 
From  a  contest  the  fortunes  of  which  were  ever  changing,  Soult 
was  summoned  in  the  spring  of  1813  to  Germany,  where  Napo- 
leon was  engaged  with  the  allies.  At  Liitzen  Soult  was  at  the 
head  of  the  guards ;  at  Bautzen  he  led  the  centre ;  but  news 
having  arrived  that  King  Joseph's  army  had  been  ignominiously 
overthrown  by  Wellington  at  Vittoria  on  the  21st  of  June,  1813, 
Soult  was  despatched  to  save  what  could  be  saved  from  the 
wreck  which  Massena,  Marmont,  and  Jourdan  had  left  behind 
them.  Soult  penetrated  into  the  Pyrenees  to  relieve,  if  possible, 
Pampeluna  and  St.  Sebastian;  but  on  the  8th  of  September 
Wellington  took  St.  Sebastian  by  storm.  Wellington  having 
passed  the  Bidassoa,  Soult  entrenched  himself  in  Bayonne. 
Finding  his  position  there  untenable,  he  marched  westward. 
His  defeat  at  Orthez  was  embittered  by  the  still  more  terrible 
defeat  on  the  10th  of  April,  1814,  at  Toulouse.  This  was 
the  last  grand  event  of  the  war,  and  occurred  just  three  days 
before  the  abdication  of  Napoleon.  Soult  submitted  with  appa- 
rent sincerity  to  the  government  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  the  king 
was  disposed  to  show  him  much  favour.  But  the  blunders  of 
the  royalists  were  so  frequent,  their  reactionary  spirit  so  insane, 
that  though  Soult  had  little  of  the  politician,  he  was  filled 
with  disgust.  When,  therefore,  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba, 
and  made  his  triumphant  progress  through  France,  Soult  joined 
him.  At  both  Ligny  and  Waterloo  Soult  was  a  combatant. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  second  Restoration  Soult  went 
with  his  family  into  banishment,  residing  at  Diisseldorf  till 
1819.  The  prejudice  of  the  Bourbons  against  him  gradually 
declined,  and  in  1827  Charles  X.  made  him  a  peer.  The 
July  revolution  gave  Soult  a  prominence  which  he  would  never 
have  expected  under  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons.  He 
became  a  decided  Orleanist,  never  regretting  the  empire,  or 
wishing  its  revival.  Louis  Philippe  reigned  nearly  eighteen 
years.  All  that  time  there  was  only  one  man  who  was  really 
minister — Casimir  Pe'rier,  who  died  in  May,  1832.  The  others 
were  ministers  in  the  abject  sense,  Soult  himself  not  ex- 
cepted. In  November,  1831,  Marshal  Soult  assisted  the  duke  of 
Orleans  to  suppress  a  furious  insurrection  at  Lyons.  The  11th 
October,  1832,  saw  a  ministry  constituted  of  which  Soult  was 
president,  and  Gnizot,  Thiers,  and  Broglie  the  principal  mem- 
bers. This  ministry,  successively  modified,  continued  in  office 
till  February,  1836.  Soult  had  withdrawn,  in  the  course  of 
1834,  from  disputes  with  his  colleagues  about  the  organization 
of  the  army.  There  was  now  a  rapid  succession  of  ministries  ; 
first  a  Thiers  ministry,  then  a  Mole  and  Guizot  ministry,  then  a 
Mole  ministry,  and  then — after  a  variety  of  other  ministries — 
Soult  was  appointed  a  second  time,  in  May,  1839,  president  of 
the  council.  This  second  Soult  ministry  had  to  make  way  for 
a  Thiers  ministry.  But  on  the  29th  October,  1840,  Soult  was 
raised  to  the  office  of  prime  minister  for  the  third  time.  The 
October  ministry  remained  in  power  till  the  February  revolution. 
For  though  Soult  in  September,  1847,  induced  thereto  by  the 
infirmities  of  old  age,  yielded  the  presidency  of  the  council  to 
Guizot,  neither  the  constitution  of  the  ministiy  nor  the  policy  of 
the  government  was  affected  thereby,  for  Guizot  had  always  been 
the  chief,  the  guiding  member  of  the  October  ministry.  Either 
from  conviction,  or  from  a  less  honourable  motive,  Guizot  acted 
cordially  with  the  king,  no  less  in  his  implacable  resentments 
than  in  his  most  obstinate  bigotries.  And  to  Guizot  almost 
exclusively  must  the  February  catastrophe  be  ascribed.  Yet  we 
must  not  suppose  that,  whether  as  president  of  the  council  or 
minister  of  war,  Soult  was  a  mere  cipher.  Without  the  instincts 
or  faculties  of  the  statesman,  Soult  had  great  organizing  ability. 


His  influence  on  the  home  or  foreign  policy  of  France  was  per- 
haps slight ;  but  to  his  experience  and  energy  the  efficiency  and 
triumphs  of  the  French  army  in  Louis  Philippe's  reign  were 
much  indebted.  One  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  of  Soult's 
life  was  his  presence  by  command,  and  as  the  representative  of 
Louis  Philippe,  at  the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria.  Two  grey- 
haired  men,  formerly  foes  but  now  friends,  were  to  meet  beside 
the  throne  of  a  girl  of  nineteen.  Soult  died  at  his  country  man- 
sion, St.  Amans,  on  the  26th  November,  1851.  His  collection 
of  paintings  was  famous,  and  was  sold  after  his  death  for  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  francs.  It  had  not  been  obtained  by  the  most 
reputable  means,  chiefly  consisting  of  spoils  from  the  duke  of 
Daknatia's  peninsular  campaigns.  Indeed,  disinterestedness  was 
not  one  of  Soult's  virtues.  Soult's  son  adopted  diplomacy  as  a 
profession,  and  was  on  several  occasions  and  in  various  countries 
French  ambassador.  A  younger  brother  of  the  marshal  was  a 
soldier,  and  rose  to  be  a  general.  In  actual  warfare  Soult  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  a  scientific  strategist ;  he  trusted  to  his 
naturally  clear  eye,  and  sharp,  strong  intellect. — W.  M-l. 

SOUTH,  Robert,  the  son  of  a  London  merchant,  was  born 
at  Hackney  in  1633.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  became  a  king's 
scholar  under  Dr.  Busby  at  Westminster.  So  zealously  loyal 
was  he  even  in  youth,  that  he  publicly  prayed  for  the  king  on 
the  day  of  his  execution.  In  1651  he  became  a  student  of 
Christ's  church,  Oxford,  Locke  entering  at  the  same  time.  In 
1655  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.,  published  during  that  year  a 
juvenile  poem,  "  Musica  Incantans,"  and  wrote  some  Latin  verses 
in  congratulation  of  Cromwell  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  with 
Holland.  He  took  his  degree  of  A.M.  in  1657,  and  was  privately 
ordained  in  1658  by  one  of  the  deprived  bishops.  During  his 
residence  at  college,  under  the  deanery  of  John  Owen,  he  took 
no  pains  to  conceal  his  anti-puritan  sentiments,  and  boldly 
revolted  against  the  Cromwellian  discipline.  In  the  pulpit  he  was 
no  less  intrepid  and  caustic,  and  in  1660  he  became  university 
orator — having  previously  preached  a  characteristic  sermon,  full 
of  witty  invective,  before  the  king's  commissioners — "The  Laitie 
Instructed."  A  clever  address  delivered  by  him  at  Lord  Cla- 
rendon's installation  as  chancellor  of  the  university,  led  to  his 
appointment  as  domestic  chaplain  to  that  nobleman.  In  1663  he 
obtained  a  prebend  in  Westminster,  and  in  1670  became  a  canon 
of  Christ's  church,  Oxford.  When  Laurence  Hyde,  son  of  Lord 
Clarendon,  went  to  Poland  as  ambassador  in  1676,  to  congratu- 
late John  Sobieski  on  his  election  to  the  Polish  crown,  South 
went  with  him  as  chaplain.  A  long  letter  to  Pocock  contains 
his  remarks  on  Poland,  its  population,  appearance  and  manners, 
and  on  the  high  talent  and  acquirements  of  the  newly-appointed 
sovereign.  On  his  return  South  was  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  Islip,  near  Oxford,  and  here  he  rebuilt  the  parsonage  and  a 
portion  of  the  church.  He  steadily  refused  all  other  preferment, 
though  his  fierce  loyalty  and  virulent  treatment  of  republicans 
and  sectaries  would  have  rewarded  him  with  higher  honours.  He 
disapproved  strongly  of  King  James'  measures  for  the  restora- 
tion of  popery,  but  he  would  not  sign  the  invitation  to  the  prince 
of  Orange,  alleging  that  "prayers  and  tears"  were  the  only 
weapons  he  could  employ  against  his  sovereign.  He  ultimately 
took  the  oaths  to  the  new  government,  but  continued  to  refuse 
all  preferment,  even  an  archbishopric  in  Ireland.  The  tolera- 
tion act  was  very  distasteful  to  him,  and  he  spoke  of  it  and  all 
similar  plans  with  unmeasured  vituperation  and  scorn.  South's 
great  controversy  was  with  Dean  Sherlock  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  Sherlock's  Vindication  was  published  in  1690, 
and  South's  "Animadversions"  in  1693.  Sherlock  replied  by 
a  Defence,  in  1694,  and  next  year  South  published  "Tritheism 
charged  on  Dr.  Sherlock's  new  notion  of  the  Trinity."  The 
book  is  furious  and  contemptuous,  full  of  misplaced  humour  and 
ingenious  hits ;  but  in  his  revolt  from  imagined  Tritheism  the 
authcr  fell  under  the  opposite  charge  of  Sabellianism.  South 
was  so  hostile  to  innovation  that  he  was  jealous  even  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  seems  on  some  public  occasions  to  have 
inveighed  against  it.  In  his  later  years  the  bishopric  of  Rochester 
with  the  deanery  of  Westminster  was  offered  him,  but  he  declined, 
and  Atterbury  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  see.  Infirmities 
were  now  growing  upon  him,  and  after  a  long  period  of  illness, 
he  died  July  8th,  1716,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey. 
South's  great  ability  is  as  undoubted  as  his  loyalty,  but  he  could 
never  conceal  his  scornful  estimate  of  all  his  opponents,  nor 
refrain  even  in  his  sermons  from  contempt,  invective,  and  satire. 
His  keen  and  fertile  wit  is  well  set  off  in  nervous  racy  English, 
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all  the  more  terse  and  telling  from  its  Sason  plainness  and  ease. 
But  he  is  sometimes  coarse  in  his  epithets  and  allusions.  Per- 
spicuous, concise,  idiomatic,  and  often  daringly  metaphorical,  he 
despised  long-drawn  periods  and  images.  His  style  is  that  of 
graphic  vivacity.  On  the  high  points  of  Calvinism  he  was  as 
proudly  defiant  as  any  puritan,  but  he  lacked  the  tender  evan- 
gelical spirit.  His  whole  works  issued  in  seven  octavos  from 
the  Clarendon  press  in  1823,  and  in  five  volumes,  1843 ;  also 
four  volumes,  London,  1843;  and  two  volumes,  1850.— J.  E. 

SOUTHCOTT,  Joanna,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  mo- 
dern religious  fanatics,  was  of  humble  extraction,  and  was  born 
in  Devonshire  in  1750.  She  passed  the  first  part  of  her  life  in 
tranquillity,  employed  in  a  menial  capacity  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Exeter.  She  joined  the  Methodists,  and  was  an  example  of 
assiduity  in  attendance  at  their  devotional  meetings.  Among 
the  visitors  who  frequented  the  house  of  her  master  was  a  man 
named  Sanderson,  who  believed  himself  to  be  inspired.  Joanna's 
acquaintance  with  him  seems  to  have  first  diverted  her  thoughts 
from  her  sphere  of  domestic  service,  and  she  soon  afterwards 
asserted  her  claim  to  the  gift  of  prophecy.  At  first  she  exer- 
cised her  powers  in  a  humble  way,  limiting  herself  to  foretelling 
changes  in  the  weather;  but  by  and  by  she  went  further,  and 
began  to  deliver  political  predictions.  Some  of  these  proving 
true,  and  being  published  in  the  newspapers  of  the  time,  Joanna 
obtained  great  notoriety.  In  1792  she  formally  established  her- 
self as  a  prophetess,  and  claimed  to  be  the  woman  spoken  of  in 
the  Revelations,  who  wore  a  crown  of  twelve  stars.  The  publi- 
cation of  her  prophecies,  which  were  composed,  some  in  prose 
and  some  in  doggerel  rhymes,  extended  the  circle  of  her  influence. 
In  order  to  obtain  means  to  carry  on  her  designs  she  sold  seals, 
which,  it  was  asserted,  secured  the  eternal  salvation  of  the  pur- 
chasers. She  issued  a  challenge  to  the  bishop  and  clergy  of 
Exeter  to  test  her  miraculous  powers,  but  they  treated  her  pre- 
tensions with  contempt.  This  neglect  only  tended  to  increase 
the  confidence  of  her  followers  in  her  divine  mission.  Exeter 
being  too  narrow  a  stage  for  operations,  she  was  removed  to 
London  at  the  expense  of  the  celebrated  wood  engraver,  Sharp, 
who,  though  a  shrewd  man  in  worldly  matters,  was  singularly 
liable  to  be  duped  by  any  religious  impostor.  Being  very  illiterate, 
and  finding  the  writing  of  her  compositions  a  difficult  matter, 
Joanna  received  an  order  from  on  high  to  throw  aside  the  pen, 
and  so  promptly  did  the  words  flow  from  her  lips,  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  take  them  down.  Her  utterances  were  mere 
ungrammatical,  incoherent  rhapsodies.  She  confirmed  the  mission 
of  Brothers,  and  recognized  his  claim  to  the  title  of  King  of  the 
Jews.  A  number  of  publications  succeeded,  the  most  important 
of  which  were  her  "  Warning  to  the  whole  World  from  the  Sealed 
Prophecies  of  Joanna  Southcott;"  her  "  Book  of  Wonders;"  aud 
her  "  Prophecies  concerning  the  Prince  of  Peace,"  whom  she  was 
to  bring  forth.  In  1814  itwas  announced  that  she  was  with  child, 
and  would  shortly  give  birth  to  '  Shiloh.'  Great  excitement  was 
caused,  when  a  medical  man  of  the  name  of  Reece  confirmed  her 
expectations  of  maternity.  A  magnificent  cradle  was  prepared, 
and  expensive  preparations  made  in  royal  style.  The  time  of 
the  nativity  was  fixed  19th  October,  1814.  That  day  and  the 
succeeding  night  the  house  in  which  Joanna  lived  was  surrounded 
with  crowds  of  the  credulous  and  the  curious.  But  the  day 
passed,  no  child  was  born ;  and  it  was  officially  notified  that  the 
prophetess  had  fallen  into  a  trance.  The  poor  fanatic  was  suf- 
fering from  dropsy,  and  died  shortly  afterwards,  27  th  Decem- 
ber. Her  followers,  however,  would  not  believe  that  she  was 
dead;  they  supposed  that  there  was  a  mere  temporary  suspension 
of  her  vital  powers,  and  even  after  her  interment  some  believed 
she  would  rise  again  and  fulfil  her  prediction.  After  life's  fitful 
fever,  however,  she  slept  well.  Dr.  Reece  published  an  account 
of  her  last  moments.  Joanna  avowed  that  "  if  she  had  been 
misled,  it  was  by  some  spirit,  good  or  evil."  Strange  to  say, 
there  are  yet  living  those  who  avow  their  belief  in  the  truth  of 
her  pretensions. — D.  G. 

SOUTHEY,  Caroline  A.     See  Bowles. 

SOUTHE  Y,  Robert,  the  distinguished  poet  and  prose  writer, 
was  the  son  of  a  Bristol  linendraper,  and  was  born  in  that  city 
on  the  12th  of  August,  1774.  His  earlier  years  were  spent 
chiefly  with  an  eccentric  maiden  aunt,  so  fond  of  the  theatre 
that  Southey  said  he  had  seen  more  plays  before  he  was  seven 
than  after  he  was  twenty.  He  was  not  eight  before  he  had 
devoured  Shakspeare  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher;  and  when 
hardly  nine  he  had  begun  a  drama,  with  Scipio  for  its  hero. 


His  school  life,  meanwhile,  had  been  very  changeful,  and  not 
at  all  a  happy  one,  and  he  was  but  little  fitted  to  excel  in  the 
studies  of  the  place  when  he  proceeded  at  fourteen  to  West- 
minster school,  a  maternal  uncle  then  and  afterwards  defraying 
the  expenses  of  his  education.  The  year  after  his  arrival  at 
Westminster,  the  French  revolution  broke  out,  and  at  once 
commanded  the  sympathies  of  the  boy  of  fifteen,  who  was 
rebuked  for  sending  up  a  theme  in  which  Edmund  Burke  and 
his  anti-revolutionary  zeal  were  attacked.  Full  of  the  rights 
of  man,  the  youthful  zealot  asserted  too  vehemently  the  rights 
of  boys,  and  assailed  the  flogging  system  in  general,  and  the 
head-master  of  the  school  in  particular,  in  the  Flagellant,  a 
periodical  established  by  young  Westminster,  in  imitation  of 
the  Eton  Microcosm.  The  result  was  that  Southey  was  not  only 
expelled  from  Westminster,  but  refused,  in  consequence,  admis- 
sion to  Christ  church,  Oxford.  He  was  entered  at  Balliol, 
however,  on  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  study  for  the 
church,  in  which  the  kind  uncle,  who  still  befriended  him,  held 
orders.  But  he  had  added  the  study  of  Gibbon  to  that  of 
Rousseau,  and  he  soon  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  a  career  to  which 
he  could  not  conscientiously  devote  himself.  In  the  autumn  of 
1793  he  had  completed  "  Joan  of  Arc,"  and  it  was  about  the 
same  time  that  he  wrote  his  extravagant  dramatic  poem,  "  Wat 
Tyler,"  first  published  without  his  leave,  many  years  afterwards, 
to  annoy  him  when  he  had  become  the  zealous  advocate  of  a 
political  and  religious  creed  very  different  from  his  earlier  one. 
He  did  not  distinguish  himself  at  Oxford  by  proficiency  in  classi- 
cal studies,  but  he  read  largely  and  widely  in  English  and  general 
literature ;  and  however  extravagant  his  speculative  opinions, 
he  was  noted  then  as  afterwards  for  the  purity  of  his  moral  con- 
duct. On  abandoning  theology  he  began  the  study  of  medicine, 
but  the  dissecting-room  was  too  much  for  his  nerves,  and  this 
pursuit,  too,  was  relinquished.  It  was  in  the  June  of  1794, 
that  Southey,  unsettled  in  his  mind  and  without  definite  pros- 
pects or  purposes,  was  introduced  to  Coleridge,  who  was  on  a 
visit  to  a  friend  of  both  at  Oxford.  He  was  fascinated  by  the 
eloquence  and  enthusiasm  of  Coleridge,  and  they  became  fast 
friends.  One  of  the  results  of  their  friendship  was  the  formation 
of  ia  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  society  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  "  Pantisocracy,"  and  to  have  for  its  site  the  banks  of 
the  Susquehanna.  Full  of  this  scheme,  Southey  left  Oxford 
and  proceeded  to  Bath  and  Bristol,  lecturing  at  the  latter 
place  to  make  a  little  money;  for  his  father  was  dead,  and  the 
maiden  aunt  who  had  watched  over  his  childhood  shut  the  door 
in  the  face  of  her  pantisocratic  nephew.  The  pantisocratic 
scheme  (of  which  there  is  a  fuller  account  in  the  memoir  of 
Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor)  came  to  nothing.  But  in  1794 
Southey  published,  in  conjunction  with  another  of  the  fraternity, 
Robert  Lovell,  a  volume  of  poems.  Lovell  had  married  a  Miss 
Flicker,  and  her  two  sisters  united  themselves  to  Coleridge  and 
Southey.  On  his  wedding-day,  for  he  had  no  means  of  sup- 
porting a  wife,  Southey  sailed  for  Lisbon  with  his  uncle,  Mr. 
Hill,  who  was  chaplain  of  the  British  factory  there.  During  his 
six  months'  absence,  he  made  his  first  acquaintance  with  the 
literature  and  languages  of  the  Iberian  peninsula,  and  it  after- 
wards became  a  ripe  and  thorough  knowledge  of  them.  On  his 
return  to  England,  he  found  that  "Joan  of  Arc,"  published 
while  he  was  absent,  had  met  with  favour,  chiefly  through  the 
praises  bestowed  on  it  by  the  democratic  reviewers;  and  in  1797 
he  published  a  volume  of  minor  poems,  and  his  "Letters  written 
during  a  short  residence  in  Spain  and  Portugal."  At  the  begin- 
ning of  1797,  a  generous  school  and  college  friend,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Wynn,  bestowed  on  him  an  allowance  of  £160  a  year,  and  in 
February  Southey  was  in  London,  entered  at  Gray's  inn,  and 
studying  for  the  bar.  He  found  law  as  uncongenial  as  he  had 
previously  found  divinity  and  physic,  and  began  to  review,  trans- 
late, and  versify  for  the  booksellers.  He  had  to  keep  his  family 
as  well  as  to  support  himself,  and  under  his  taskwork  his  health 
gave  way.  It  was  recruited  by  another  visit,  in  1800,  to 
Portugal,  for  a  history  of  which  country  he  began  to  collect  the 
materials.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  became  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  years  1801-2,  secretary  to  Mr.  Corry,  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  for  Ireland,  but  threw  up  the  easy  post  and  the 
good  salary  attached  to  it  because  his  chief  wished  him  to  devote 
to  the  education  of  a  youthful  Corry  some  of  the  abundant 
leisure  left  him  by  his  duties.  Meanwhile  had  appeared,  in  1801, 
"  Thalaba  the  Destroyer,"  giving  him  a  certain  reputation. 
With  his  resignation  of  his  secretarial  post,  he  devoted  himself 
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for  life  exclusively  to  literature.  In  1803,  having  lost  his  eldest 
child,  and  that  his  wife  might  have  the  companionship  of  her 
sister,  he  went  to  reside  at  Greta  hall,  Keswick,  where  the  Cole- 
ridges  then  were.  From  a  guest  he  became  a  joint-occupier, 
and  then  a  tenant  of  Greta  hall,  where  he  lived  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  and  where,  when  Coleridge  himself  soon  left  it,  the  wife 
and  children  of  the  poet  and  philosopher  shared  for  many  years 
Southey's  home.  When  he  went  first  to  Keswick,  Wordsworth 
was  at  Grasmere,  and  the  trio  were  dubbed  "  the  Lake  poets," 
and  deemed  to  have  founded  a  scheme  of  "  Lake  poetry,"  although 
between  Southey's  poetry  generally,  and  that  of  either  Words- 
worth or  Coleridge,  there  is  not  the  slightest  similarity.  Among 
his  books — he  steadily  collected  a  large  and  valuable  library — 
Southey  led  for  more  than  five  and  thirty  years  a  life  of  literary 
industry,  almost  unparalleled  in  its  regularity  and  productive- 
ness. Coleridge  said — "I  can't  think  of  him  without  seeing  him 
either  using  or  mending  a  pen ;"  and  it  has  been  calculated  that 
he  produced  nearly  one  hundred  and  eighty  ordinary  volumes.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  whose  personal  acquaintance  he  made  during  a 
visit  to  Scotland  in  1805,  introduced  him  in  1809  to  the  Quar- 
ts rh/  Review,  and  the  ex-pantisocratist  found  himself  the  valued 
contributor  to  the  chief  organ  of  English  conservatism  in  church 
and  state,  conducted,  too,  by  William  Gilford,  the  former  editor 
of  the  A  nti-Jacobin,  in  which  Southey's  early  poems  and  opinions 
had  been  mercilessly  ridiculed.  Five  or  six  years  before  this, 
Southey's  political  and  religious  sentiments  had  undergone  a 
change  which  became  a  complete  transformation ;  and  nothing 
daunted  by  the  cry  of  renegade  with  which  he  was  assailed,  he 
stepped  forth  a  conscientious  and  even  an  impassioned  champion 
of  the  constitution  in  church  and  state,  although  still  displaying, 
in  Ms  peculiar  views  on  social  and  political  economy,  traces  of 
his  earlier  opinions.  From  the  ministry  of  "all  the  talents"  he 
received  in  1807,  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Wynn,  a  pension 
virtually  of  £160  a  year,  which  enabled  him  to  surrender  the 
allowance  formerly  made  him  by  that  kind  friend.  In  1813,  a 
later  but  not  a  less  steady  friend,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  procured  him 
the  poet-laureateship,  so  orthodox  in  every  respect  was  he  now 
considered;  Oxford  made  her  truant  son  an  LL.D.;  and  during 
a  visit  to  Holland  in  1825  he  was  elected,  through  the  influence 
of  Lord  Radnor,  M.P.  for  Downton,  but  declined  the  honour 
from  a  want  of  the  legal  property-qualification.  On  the  plea  of 
an  insufficient  income,  he  also  declined  the  offer  of  a  baronetcy 
made  to  him  in  1835  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  then 
bestowed  on  him  a  pension  of  £300  a  year.  In  1837  he  lost 
his  wife,  the  faithful  companion  of  so  many  years,  but  found 
another  helpmate  in  Caroline  Bowles  the  poetess,  whom  he 
married  in  1839,  and  who  tended  him  during  the  period  of 
mental  alienation  and  decay  in  which  his  life  came  to  a  close. 
He  died  on  the  21st  of  March,  18-13.  Southey  was  not  only 
unsullied  in  his  private  character ;  he  combined  all  the  virtues 
which  are  allied  to  industry,  prudence,  and  morality,  with  the 
warmer  qualities  of  a  generous  and  imaginative  nature.  In 
our  limits  it  is  impossible  to  catalogue  his  numerous  writings, 
and  still  less  possible  to  criticise  them  in  detail.  His  more 
elaborate  verse  with  all  its  picturesqueness  and  conscientious 
artistic  effect,  wants  the  mens  divinior  which  inspires  true  poetry, 
and  seems  a  kind  of  highly  artificial  rhythmic  prose.  The 
imaginative  power  which  he  evokes  in  "Thalaba"  and  the 
"  Curse  of  Kehama,"  the  varied  shapes  of  Mahometan  supersti- 
tion and  Hindoo  mythology  is,  however,  great  and  sustained. 
"Madoc"  is  simply  dull;  but  in  "Roderick  the  last  of  the 
Goths,"  the  poet's  strenuous  exertion  is  rewarded  by  an  approach 
to  the  tone  of  the  epic.  Of  his  minor  poems,  there  are  some, 
such  as  "The  Holly  Tree,"  which  will  always  figure  in  collections 
of  popular  verse.  Southey's  prose  is  excellent  in  style,  flowing, 
lucid,  idiomatic,  and  unaffected ;  his  chief  fault  as  a  prose  writer 
is  diffuseness.  In  one  of  the  best  of  his  books,  his  "  Life  of 
Nelson,"  he  was  happily  restricted  by  his  commission  to  definite 
limits.  In  his  elaborate  histories,  such  as  those  of  Brazil  and 
of  the  Peninsular  War,  he  is  diffuse  to  tediousness.  His  "  Life 
of  John  Wesley  "  has  merits  of  its  own,  beside  the  interest  of  the 
subject,  to  keep  it  alive;  and  some  of  his  minor  biographies, 
such  as  those  of  Cowper  and  Bunyan,  are  very  generally  admired. 
In  the  "  Doctor "  he  essayed,  not  without  success,  the  manner 
of  a  subdued  and  purified  Sterne.  In  his  "  Essays  Moral  and 
Political,"  and  in  his  "  Colloquies  on  the  Progress  of  Society," 
are  to  be  found  his  speculations  on  social  economy,  which, 
often  wayward  and  vehement,  contain  much  valuable  truth,  and 
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have  contributed,  perhaps  with  unsuspected  power,  to  aid  the 
practical  solution  of  some  of  the  chief  social  problems  of  the  age. 
His  Life  and  Correspondence,  edited  by  his  son,  was  published 
in  six  volumes  in  1849  ;  and  a  selection  from  his  letters,  edited 
by  his  son-in-law,  in  four  volumes,  in  1856. — F.  E. 
SOUZA  or  SOUSA.     See  Facia. 

SPALATIN,  George,  the  celebrated  coadjutor  and  corres- 
pondent of  Luther,  was  born  in  1484  at  Spalt  in  Saxony.  He 
was  educated  in  Nuremberg,  Erfurt,  and  Wittemberg,  and  was 
early  distinguished  for  his  love  of  humanitarian  studies.  As 
early  as  1501  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Luther  at  Erfurt, 
where  also,  like  him,  he  first  became  a  reader  of  the  Bible.  In 
1507  he  became  parish  priest  of  Hohenkirchen,  near  Gotha. 
Two  years  afterwards  he  was  called  to  the  court  of  Frederick 
the  Wise  of  Saxony,  to  take  charge  of  the  education  of  the  young 
prince,  John  Frederick — an  office  which  he  was  glad  to  exchange 
in  1511  for  that  of  tutor  to  two  grandsons  of  the  elector  at  the 
university  of  Wittemberg.  Here  he  attached  himself  to  Luther, 
with  whom  he  sympathized  in  his  love  for  the  scriptures,  and  in 
his  admiration  of  Augustine  and  the  German  theology.  In  1514 
he  was  made  court  chaplain  and  private  secretary  to  the  elector, 
in  which  position  he  became  next  to  Luther  himself,  the  most 
effective  and  useful  promoter  of  the  Reformation.  Frederick  did 
nothing  without  his  cognizance  and  advice ;  and  in  him  Luther 
found  one  of  his  most  powerful  auxiliaries,  and  Rome  one  of  her 
most  formidable  antagonists.  After  the  death  of  Frederick  in 
1525,  he  continued  to  hold  the  same  intimate  relations  with  the 
two  next  electors.  In  that  year  having  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  Altenburg,  he  took  up  his  residence  there,  and 
exerted  himself  with  the  best  effect  in  organizing  the  Reforma- 
tion in  that  city  and  the  surrounding  country.  In  1526  he 
accompanied  the  elector  to  the  diet  of  Speyer;  in  1530  he  was 
present  at  the  reading  of  the  protestant  confession  at  Augsburg; 
and  in  1533  he  was  summoned  to  Weimar,  upon  the  arrival 
there  of  agents  of  the  pope,  to  give  his  advice  on  the  proposals 
which  they  brought  for  the  assembling  of  a  general  council.  On 
the  death  of  Duke  George  of  Saxony  he  was  put  upon  the  com- 
mission which  was  appointed  to  introduce  the  reformation  into 
the  churches  and  schools  of  the  domain  of  Duke  Henry,  his  suc- 
cessor ;  and  he  continued  to  occupy  himself  in  similar  acts  of 
public  usefulness,  as  well  as  in  literary  labours  of  a  historical 
kind,  till  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Altenburg,  16th  Janu- 
ary, 1545. — P.  L. 

SPENCE,  Joseph,  was  born  in  1699.  He  took  orders  in 
1724,  and  in  1727  was  appointed  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford. 
In  1730  he  accompanied  the  earl  of  Middlesex,  afterwards  duke 
of  Dorset,  on  a  continental  tour,  and  in  1736,  three  years  after 
his  return,  he  published  an  edition  of  Sackville's  Gerboduc. 
After  two  more  continental  tours  Spence,  who  had  meanwhile 
been  made  professor  of  modern  history  at  Oxford,  published  his 
"  Polymetis."  He  was  drowned  accidentally  in  the  August  of 
1768.  He  left  in  M.S.  his  well  known  anecdotes.  One  copy 
he  presented  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  who  allowed  Johnson  to 
make  use  of  it  for  the  Lives  of  the  Poets.  Spence's  own  copy 
came  at  last  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Singer,  by  whom  it  was 
published  in  1820  (second  edition,  1858)  as  "Anecdotes,  Obser- 
vations, and  Characters  of  books  and  men,  collected  from  the 
conversation  of  Mr.  Pope  and  other  eminent  persons  of  his  time, 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Spence,  with  notes  and  a  life  of  the  author," 
which  we  have  followed  in  the  memoir. — F.  E. 

SPENCE,  William,  F.R.S.,  a  well-known  etymologist,  was 
bom  at  Hull  in  1783.  When  young  he  became  deeply  interested 
in  the  study  of  insects,  and  this  taste  led  him  to  form  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirby,  with  whom  he  was  after- 
wards associated  as  joint-author  of  the  celebrated  "  Introduction 
to  Entomology."  The  idea  of  the  great  work  on  entomology  is 
said  to  have  originated  with  Mr.  Spence,  who  suggested  it  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Kirby  in  1808.  The  four  volumes  of  which  the 
work  consisted  were  not  completed  till  1826.  Mr.  Spence  con- 
tributed several  papers  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Linna?an  and 
Entomological  Societies.  Of  the  latter  he  was  several  times  pre- 
sident. He  at  one  time  represented  Hull  in  parliament ;  and 
having  during  the  war  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century 
formed  the  notion  that  Great  Britain  could  flourish  on  her  own 
resources,  independently  of  other  nations,  he  embodied  these 
views  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Britain  independent  of  Com- 
merce." He  replied  to  the  criticisms  of  the  Edinburgh  and  other 
reviews  in  an  essay  entitled  "  Agriculture  the  source  of  wealth 
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of  Britain,"  1808.  In  his  latter  years  Mr.  Spence  resided  in 
London,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  favourite  science.  He  died 
Cth  January,  I860.— F.  C.  W. 

SPENCER :  the  surname  of  the  noble  families  of  the  Earls 
Spencer,  and  of  the  earls  of  Sunderland,  now  merged  in  the 
dukedom  of  Marlborough.  Henry  Spencer,  the  first  earl  of 
Sunderland,  was  killed  fighting  on  the  royal  side  during  the 
great  civil  war.  His  eldest  son,  Robert  Spencer,  second  earl 
of  Sunderland,  the  celebrated  statesman,  was  born  about  1641. 
His  first  public  employment  was  in  1671,  when  Charles  II. 
appointed  him  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  Spanish  court, 
and  he  subsequently  discharged  various  diplomatic  missions.  In 
1679  he  was  nominated  secretary  of  state,  but  was  turned  out 
of  office  on  account  of  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  exclusion  of  the 
duke  of  York  from  the  throne.  He  was  recalled,  however,  in 
1682,  and  remained  in  office  during  the  remainder  of  Charles' 
reign.  He  became  the  favourite  minister  of  James  II.,  who 
heaped  honours  and  wealth  upon  him.  To  preserve  his  influence 
with  that  monarch  he  abetted  his  most  tyrannical  and  uncon- 
stitutional acts,  and  at  length  renounced  protestantism,  and 
embraced  the  Romish  faith.  Perceiving,  however,  that  James 
was  obstinately  bent  on  a  course  that  was  certain  to  issue  in 
ruin,  Sunderland  became  alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  and 
entered  indirectly  into  communication  with  the  prince  of  Orange, 
and  betrayed  his  master.  At  the  Revolution  he  fled  to  Holland, 
but  was  allowed  to  return  to  England  in  1690.  He  soon  became 
the  confidential  adviser  of  William,  was  appointed  lord  chamber- 
lain in  1695,  and  for  about  two  years  was  virtually  the  head  of 
the  government.  He  resigned  office  in  1697,  and  died  in  1702. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son — 

Charles  Spencer,  third  earl  of  Sunderland,  bom  in  1674. 
In  1705  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Vienna, 
and  two  years  later  was  nominated  by  Queen  Anne  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  state,  but  was  dismissed  from  office  in  1710  with- 
out any  reason  being  assigned.  On  the  accession  of  George  I. 
in  1714,  the  earl  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland — a 
post  which  he  exchanged  in  the  following  year  for  the  office  of 
privy  seal.  In  1717  he  and  his  friend  Addison  were  nominated 
secretaries  of  state,  and  in  1718  he  exchanged  offices  with  Stan- 
hope, and  became  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  When  the  South 
Sea  bubble  burst,  the  premier  was  unjustly  accused  of  having 
received  a  large  bribe  from  the  directors,  but  was  acquitted  of 
the  charge  by  the  house  of  commons.  The  popular  ferment, 
however,  was  so  great,  that  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  office 
in  1721 ;  and  he  died  suddenly  on  the  19th  of  April,  1722,  in 
the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age. — His  son  Charles  succeeded 
in  right  of  his  mother  to  the  titles  and  estates  of  the  great 
duke  of  Marlborough. 

A  junior  branch  of  the  family  became  Earls  Spencer,  the 
most  distinguished  of  whom  was  John  Charles,  third  earl, 
best  remembered  by  his  courtesy  title  of  Viscount  Althorp.  He 
was  born  in  1782;  was  returned  to  parliament  in  1804;  held 
the  office  of  a  lord  of  the  treasury  under  the  Fox  and  Grenville 
administration  in  1806  ;  and  on  the  accession  of  the  whigs  to 
power  in  1830,  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
leader  of  the  house  of  commons.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1834  he  was  elevated  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  died  in  1845. 

SPENSER,  Edmund,  the  great  master  of  English  romantic 
poetry,  was  born  in  1552  in  London;  and  "East  Smithfield  by 
the  Tower"  is  assigned  by  Oldys  as  the  particular  locality.  He 
entered  in  Pembroke  hall,  Cambridge,  May  20,  1569,  as  a  sizar, 
which  would  indicate  that  the  family  was  not  affluent.  He  does 
not  seem  to  have  distinguished  himself  in  his  college,  as  no  me- 
morials have  been  found  there  of  him,  and  we  only  know  that 
he  took  his  bachelor's  degree,  January  16, 1573,  and  his  master's, 
June  26,  1576.  At  Cambridge  he  became  intimate  with  Gabriel 
Harvey,  a  fellow  of  his  own  hall,  a  man  of  some  learning,  and 
also  with  a  brother  sizar,  Edward  Kirke,  in  all  probability  the 
E.  K.  who  addressed  the  epistle  to  Harvey,  introductory  of  "The 
Shepheard's  Calendar."  Leaving  Cambridge  in  1567,  Spenser 
appears  to  have  passed  the  two  following  years  in  the  north 
of  England,  where  he  fell  in  love  with  the  "  Rosalind  "  whom 
he  celebrates  on  various  occasions.  Whether  she  was  "  a  lowly 
maiden"  or  "  a  gentlewoman  of  no  mean  house,"  whether  her 
name  was  Rose  Lynde,  or  Eliza  Horden,  or  Rose  Daniel,  it  is  in 
vain  to  speculate;  but  if  we  believe  the  poet,  she  must  have  had 
great  charms.  Nevertheless  she  abandoned  the  poet  for  a  more 
favoured  swain.    Returning  to  London  in  1578,  his  friend  Harvey 


introduced  him  to  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Philip)  Sidney.  There 
was  much  in  common  in  the  nature  of  the  two  young  men  to 
attract  each  to  the  other.  Sidney  made  Spenser  known  to  the 
earl  of  Leicester,  Sir  Philip's  uncle,  who  appears  to  have  employed 
the  poet  as  his  secretary.  It  was  in  the  year  1579  that  Spenser's 
poem,  "  The  Shepheard's  Calendar,"  was  first  published  under  the 
pseudonym  of  "  Immerito,"  and  dedicated  to  Sidney,  not  indeed 
by  name,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  work  was  even  by  some 
attributed  to  Sidney.  It  enjoyed  no  small  popularity,  notwith- 
standing much  that  is  absurd  in  its  construction — politics  and 
religion  being  discussed  by  rustics ;  but  the  fine  descriptions  of 
rural  life  and  scenery,  and  some  passages  of  amatoiy  tenderness, 
redeem  it  from  being  dull  and  frigid.  Meantime  Spenser  had 
been  meditating  his  great  work  "  The  Faerie  Queene,"  and  had 
already  composed  detached  portions  of  it,  which  he  showed  to 
Harvey,  and  probably  to  Sidney.  He  had  also  written  various 
other  pieces,  many  of  which  were  afterwards  published.  In 
1580  Spenser  was  appointed,  through  the  interest  of  Leicester, 
secretary  to  Arthur  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  who  was  going  to 
Ireland  as  lord-deputy,  and  with  him  Spenser  went  to  Dublin  in 
August.  Here  he  soon  got  preferment,  being  appointed  clerk  of 
decrees  and  recognizances  in  the  court  of  chancery  in  the  following 
March ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  obtained  a  lease  of  the  lands  of 
the  abbey  and  manor  of  Enniscorthy  from  the  crown.  Lord 
Grey  returned  to  London  in  1582,  and  it  is  probable,  though  not 
certain,  that  Spenser  accompanied  him.  It  is,  however,  likely 
that  before  long  he  came  back  to  Dublin  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  his  office  there.  In  1588  Spenser  was  made  clerk  of  the 
council  of  Munster,  whose  principal  object  was  to  confer  the 
forfeited  lands  of  the  rebel  Irish  upon  English  "  undertakers." 
Amongst  these  the  poet  was  not  forgotten,  and  he  obtained  a 
grant  of  three  thousand  and  twenty-eight  acres  of  land  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  including  the  castle  and  manor  of  Kilcolman. 
This  grant  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  June,  1586,  but  the 
letters  patent  bear  date  26th  October,  1591.  The  castle  was  a 
fitting  abode  for  a  poet ;  situated  in  the  midst  of  romantic 
scenery — in  a  plain  watered  by  a  lake,  bounded  by  mountains, 
and  traversed  by  the  "  gentle  Mulla,"  which  his  song  has  made 
immortal.  Thither  he  repaired,  and  there,  in  the  solitudes  of 
its  woods  and  by  the  margin  of  its  waters,  he  elaborated  the 
wonderful  poem  that  has  given  him  so  enduring  a  fame.  A 
visit  from  his  friend  and  patron,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  found  him 
in  1589  thus  occupied.  To  him  he  showed  the  work  so  far  as  it 
was  then  composed,  probably  the  three  first  books.  The  poem 
charmed  Raleigh,  who  induced  Spenser  to  retain  with  him  to 
London,  in  order  that  he  might  present  him  and  his  poem  to  the 
queen.  Accordingly  in  the  autumn  of  1589  Raleigh  brought 
Spenser  under  the  personal  notice  of  Elizabeth,  to  whom  he  was 
permitted  "  at  timely  hours"  to  read  portions  of  his  song,  which 
"  by  the  measure  of  her  own  great  mind  "  she  declared  to  be  of 
"  wondrous  worth."  The  plan  and  object  of  that  work  the  poet 
himself  states  to  be  "  in  heroical,  to  represent  all  the  morall 
vertues ;  assigning  to  every  vertue  a  knight  to  be  the  patron  and 
defender  of  the  same,  in  whose  actions  and  feates  of  armes  and 
chivalry  the  operations  of  that  vertue,  whereof  he  is  the  protector, 
are  to  be  expressed,  and  the  vices  and  unruly  appetites  that 
oppose  themselves  against  the  same  to  be  beaten  downe  and 
overcome."  The  first  three  books  were  published  in  1590,  and 
were  received,  we  may  well  believe  from  the  commendatory 
verses  prefixed  to  it  and  the  eulogies  of  contemporary  writers, 
with  wonder  and  admiration ;  and  the  following  year  the  queen 
bestowed  a  pension  of  £50  a  year  upon  the  poet.  It  is  pretty 
certain  that  Spenser  continued  in  England  for  more  than  a  year 
after  the  publication  of  the  "  Faerie  Queene,"  chiefly  near  the 
court,  and  doubtless  much  in  the  society  of  Raleigh  and  other 
literary  associates;  but  of  them  one,  and  the  brightest,  had 
passed  away — Sidney — who  had  been  slain  in  1586  before 
Zutphen,  and  was  mourned  over  by  the  poet  in  his  pastoral 
elegy  of  "  Astrophel."  In  1596  a  collected  volume  of  miscel- 
laneous pieces,  entitled  "  Complaints,"  appeared  with  the  poet's 
initials  only.  Some  of  these  pieces  were  the  productions  of  his 
youth;  some  of  them  were  of  high  merit,  as  "The  Ruins  of 
Time,"  "  The  Tears  of  the  Muses,"  "  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale," 
"  Micropotmos,"  and  "The  Visions  of  the  World's  Vanity." 
Shortly  after  he  composed  "  Daphnaida — an  elegy  on  the  death 
of  the  noble  and  virtuous  Douglas  Howard,"  the  wife  of  his 
friend,  the  accomplished  Arthur  Gorges,  designated  by  the  poet 
Alcvon.      It   was  not,   however,  printed  till   1596.      Spenser 
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returned  to  Ireland  about  the  spring  of  1591,  and  must  have  set 
about  the  composition  of  "  Colin  Clout's  come  home  again,"  under 
which  affected  title  he  has  given  us  an  autobiography,  Colin 
Clout  being  the  title  which  he  had  assumed  in  "The  Shepbeard's 
Calendar."  This  work  was  not  published  till  1594.  In  the 
same  year  he  married  an  Irish  girl.  Who  she  was,  when  and 
where  he  first  met  her,  or  what  was  her  social  position,  are  not 
ascertained.  He  calls  her  "a  country  lass,"  and  if  we  may  give 
even  a  moderate  amount  of  credence  to  the  poet-lover's  descrip- 
tions, she  must  have  been  a  beautiful  girl.  The  probability  is 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  some  gentleman  residing  near 
Kilcolman.  Professor  Child  conjectures,  with  much  ingenuity, 
that  her  name  was  Nagle,  an  anagram  for  "Angel,"  which 
Spenser  constantly  designates  her;  and  this  gains  additional 
strength  from  the  fact  that  there  was  a  family  of  this  name  in 
the  neighbourhood,  subsequently  connected  with  the  Spensers 
and  with  Edmund  Burke,  whose  christian  name  Mr.  Gilfillan 
thinks  may  have  thus  been  acquired  through  the  Spensers.  We 
collect,  too,  from  his  "  Amoretti"  that  Spenser  met  her  in  1591 
or  1592,  and  that  her  christian  name  was  Elizabeth,  and  that 
he  married  her  at  Cork  on  the  11th  June,  1591.  Whether  this 
was  the  poet's  first  marriage  is  a  question  that  has  been  raised, 
but  not  yet  satisfactorily  answered.  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham 
discovered  in  the  registry  at  St.  Clement  Danes,  London,  under 
date  of  the  26th  of  August,  1587,  an  entry  of  the  baptism  of 
"  Florence  Spenser,  the  daughter  of  Edmund."  From  this  Mr. 
Collier  argues  that  this  child  was  the  daughter  of  the  poet,  the 
locality  being  a  likely  one  for  Spenser  to  reside  in,  as  near  the 
mansion  of  his  friend  and  patron  Esses,  and  Florence  being  the 
name  of  the  wife  of  his  friend  Lord  Grey ;  and  the  legitimate 
daughter,  as  the  registries  generally  notified  when  it  was  other- 
wise. Against  this  presumption  there  is  the  total  silence  of  the 
poet  himself,  and  of  his  intimate  friends  Harvey  and  G.  K., 
on  the  subject,  and  the  disappearance  of  wife  and  child.  Other 
business  besides  literature  and  love  had  been  occupying  the  poet. 
He  had  got  into  the  meshes  of  the  law,  and  was  carrying  on  a 
suit  in  equity  with  Lord  Fermoy,  who  alleged  that  Spenser  had 
entered  into  certain  lands  of  his  lordship  (claiming  them  as  his 
own),  and  had  committed  waste  on  the  timber  and  corn.  The 
result  of  the  suit  was  a  decree  to  put  Lord  Fermoy  into  possession. 
Spenser  appears  to  have  returned  to  London  before  the  end  of 
1595  with  his  wife.  The  following  year  he  published  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  books  of  his  "  Faerie  Queene,"  and  also  a  new 
edition  of  the  preceding  books,  to  both  of  which  his  name  in 
full  was  first  put  on  the  title-page.  The  new  books  raised  the 
character  of  the  poet  to  the  highest  point  in  literary  estima- 
tion. In  the  same  year  he  published  four  hymns  of  "  Love," 
of  "  Beauty,"  of  "  Heavenly  Love,"  and  of  "  Heavenly  Beauty." 
These  were  the  last  publications  during  his  lifetime.  The 
additional  books  of  the  "  Faerie  Queene"  were  not  given  to  the 
■world  till  1609,  after  the  poet's  death.  Besides  his  poetical 
productions,  Spenser  composed  in  1596  a  "  View  on  the  State 
of  Ireland,"  which,  however,  did  not  appear  till  Sir  James  Ware 
published  it  in  Dublin  in  1033.  It  is  written  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue,  in  which  Irenaeus,  having  lately  come  from  Ireland, 
instructs  Eudoxus  on  the  condition  and  prospects  of  that  country. 
In  this  tract  Spenser  displays  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
country,  and  takes  some  statesmanlike  views  of  his  subject, 
though  disposed  to  recommend  for  the  government  of  Ireland 
measures  of  too  severe  a  character.  Spenser  returned  to  Ireland 
in  1597,  and  found  the  country  in  a  very  unsettled  state.  On 
the  30th  of  September,  1598,  the  queen  wrote  to  the  Irish 
government  especially  recommending  him  for  the  office  of  sheriff 
of  the  county  of  Cork,  to  which  he  was  accordingly  appointed. 
Desmond's  rebellion  now  broke  out;  Kilcolman  was  assailed  in 
October  by  an  armed  band  of  Irish  rebels,  who  sacked  and  burned 
the  house.  Spenser  and  his  wife  escaped  with  their  lives,  but 
their  new-born  babe  was  consumed  in  the  flames.  In  utter 
destitution  they  fled  to  England.  Broken  in  spirit,  he  made 
his  way  to  London :  when  he  reached  it  we  know  not.  The 
scant  traces  of  him  thenceforth  are  derived  from  a  few  casual 
notices  of  contemporaries  after  his  death.  They  are  few  and 
sad.  "  He  died  for  lacke  of  bread  in  King  Street,"  says  Ben 
Jonson,  "  and  refused  twenty  pieces  sent  to  him  by  my  lord  of 
Essex,  and  said  he  was  sorrye  he  had  no  time  to  spend  them." 
This  statement  is  corroborated  by  John  Lane,  and  we  may  assume 
the  earl's  bounty  found  the  poet  expiring  on  the  16th  January, 
1599.     At  his  own  desire  he  was  laid  beside  his  illustrious  pre- 


decessor, Geoffrey  Chaucer,  in  Westminster  abbey.  Twenty  years 
afterwards  the  piety  of  Anne  Clifford,  countess  of  Dorset,  raised 
the  first  tablet  to  the  memory  of  "  Edmund  Spenser,  the  prince 
of  poets  in  his  tyme,  whose  divine  spirrit  needs  no  other  witnesse 
then  the  works  which  he  left  behinde  him."  Spenser  left  his 
wife  and  two  sons,  Sylvanus  and  Peregrine,  entirely  without 
provision,  his  pension  having  ceased  with  his  life.  A  petition 
was  presented  by  the  widow  to  the  queen's  council,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  eight  distinguished  members  wrote  to  Sir 
George  Carew,  president  of  Munster,  desiring  him  to  afford  such 
favour  and  assistance  to  the  widow  as  the  case  might  require; 
but  with  what  success  is  unknown.  The  widow  married  one 
Roger  Seckerstone.  Sylvanus  petitioned  the  lord  chancellor  of 
Ireland  in  1603  for  recovery  of  the  property,  and  we  find  him 
subsequently  the  owner  of  part  of  the  lands. — J.  F.  W. 

SPIXOZA,  Benedict,  one  of  the  greatest  of  modem  philo- 
sophers, was  born  at  Amsterdam  on  the  24th  November,  1632, 
and  was  the  son  of  a  Portuguese  Jew  who  had  settled  there  as  a 
merchant.  He  was  from  childhood  of  a  sickly  constitution,  and 
naturally  inclined  to  retired  and  studious  habits.  His  first 
education  he  received  from  the  rabbis,  to  whose  care  he  was 
committed  by  his  parents,  and  whom  he  constantly  irritated  and 
perplexed  with  his  puzzling  questions.  His  evidently  extra- 
ordinary talents,  coupled  with  this  inquisitive  and  doubting  turn 
of  mind,  at  length  aroused  their  suspicions ;  and  when  he  after- 
wards resorted  to  a  German  doctor  for  lessons  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  the  jealous  rage  of  his  spiritual  superiors  grew  absolutely 
frantic.  After  vainly  trying  to  bribe  the  obstinate  young  sceptic 
into  the  required  faith  and  obedience,  they  attempted,  but  also 
without  success,  to  get  rid  of  him  by  assassination,  and  as  a  last 
resource,  and  to  wash  their  hands  clean  of  the  abomination,  they 
hurled  against  him  the  horrors  and  anathemas  of  an  excommuni- 
cation at  once  devilish  and  superstitious.  Cut  off  as  well  from 
the  community  of  the  faithful  as  from  the  faith  of  his  fathers, 
a  forlorn  outcast  and  an  alien,  without  a  home  and  without 
citizenship,  Spinoza  now  attached  himself  to  a  learned  physician 
of  the  name  of  Francis  Van  den  Ende,  who  kept  a  school  in 
Amsterdam  for  the  better  class  of  young  Dutchmen.  In  this 
school,  which  was  afterwards  broken  up  through  the  sleepless 
malice  of  his  enemies,  Spinoza  was  tutor  in  mathematics  and 
modern  languages,  while  he  was  at  the  same  time  taught  Latin 
by  the  daughter  of  the  master,  for  whom  he  formed  a  very 
tender  passion,  which,  whether  fortunately  or  unfortunately, 
was  doomed  to  disappointment.  After  his  separation  from  Van 
den  Ende,  Spinoza,  feeling  the  need  of  some  regular  means  of 
support,  had  taken  to  the  fashioning  of  glass  lenses,  and  having 
been  again  in  imminent  danger  of  his  life  from  a  Jewish  dagger, 
he  withdrew  in  1661  from  Amsterdam  to  the  village  of  Rhyns- 
burg,  where  he  remained  four  years,  practising  his  humble  art 
and  meditating  the  deepest  questions  in  philosophy.  From  this 
place  he  removed  in  1664  to  the  Hague,  having  been  invited 
thither  by  the  illustrious  statesman  Jan  de  Witt,  who  some 
time  after  gave  him  a  pension  of  £35  a  year.  He  lived  first 
at  Voorburg,  a  few  miles  from  the  Hague,  then  at  a  boarding- 
house  on  the  quay  kept  by  a  widow  called  Van  Velden,  whence, 
finding  her  house  too  expensive  for  his  small  income,  he  in 
1671  crossed  the  street  to  that  of  a  painter  of  the  name  of  Van 
der  Spyck,  with  whom  and  his  good  wife  (and  they  deserve 
honourable  mention  for  the  great  love  they  bore  him),  he  spent 
the  remaining  years  of  his  recluse  and  studious  life.  He  died 
of  a  consumption  on  the  21st  of  February,  1677.  Distinguished 
for  extreme  gentleness  and  placidity  of  temper,  and  pious  to 
a  remarkable  degree  in  the  original  and  broader  meaning  of 
the  word,  Spinoza  was  greatly  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him, 
except  of  course  his  acquaintance  of  the  synagogue.  His  habits 
were  of  the  simplest ;  as  simple,  indeed,  as  those  of  the  simplest 
peasant.  Indifferent  to  money,  or  what  money  could  bring,  he 
earned  an  honest  maintenance  by  manual  labour,  and  scrupu- 
lously devoted  his  spare  time  to  his  abstruse  and  difficult  studies. 
The  attainment  of  truth  was  the  one  object  of  his  life,  and  for 
this  he  sacrificed  everything  for  which  most  people  hold  life  dear. 
Seldom  indeed  has  the  world  seen  such  an  instance  of  freedom 
from  worldly  and  selfish  ends,  such  disinterested  and  pious  loyalty 
to  the  promptings  and  aspirations  of  the  intellectual  mind. 
Spinozism,  as  the  system  of  philosophy  elaborated  by  this  extra- 
dinary  man  is  often  called,  has  been  commonly  regarded  as 
synonymous  with  Pantheism;  but  it  may  be,  and  frequently 
has  been  disputed  how  far  the  vulgar  opinion  on  this  head  is 


strictly  correct.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt,  however,  that  his 
writings  have  greatly  stimulated  the  activity  of  speculative 
infidelity;  and  to  them  also,  as  in  great  measure  its  origin  and 
fountain-head,  must  be  attributed  the  portentous  flood  of  ration- 
alism that  has  made  such  havoc  of  the  protestant  church  on 
the  continent  these  hundred  years  past.  These  writings,  so 
extensive  and  so  enduring  in  their  influence  on  modern  thought, 
are,  as  might  indeed  be  conjectured  from  their  rigidly  logical  and 
deeply  cogitative  character,  not  very  voluminous.  The  first  of 
them,  entitled  "Renati  Descartes  Principiorum  Philosophic,  pars 
prima  et  secunda,  More  Geometrico  demonstrate,"  to  which  in 
the  following  year  was  added  by  way  of  appendix  the  "Cogitata 
Metaphysics,"  was  published  in  16G3,  and  flew  rapidly  over  all 
Europe,  bringing  its  author  the  acquaintance  of  many  of  the 
most  eminent  men  then  living.  His  only  other  work  published 
in  his  lifetime,  the  "  Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus,"  appeared 
in  1670,  and  met  with  a  very  different  reception,  the  whole  of 
Christendom  being  horrified  into  resistance  by  its  audacious 
speculations.  The  list  of  Spinoza's  works  is  complete  when  we 
mention  the  "  Opera  Posthuma,"  given  to  the  world  in  1677. 
These  consist  of  "Ethica  More  Geometrica  demonstrata,"  his 
most  remarkable  performance;  "Politica;"  "De  Emendatione 
Intellectus ;"  "Epistola:  et  ad  eas  Eesponsiones ;"  and  a  "Com- 
pendium Grammatices  Lingua?  Hebrrcaj." 

SPOHR,  De.  Louis,  the  musician,  was  born  at  Brunswick, 
April  5,  1784,  and  died  at  Cassel,  October  22,  1859.  His  father 
was  a  physician,  and  his  mother  the  daughter  of  a  Lutheran 
pastor.  In  1786  they  removed  with  him  to  the  small  town  of 
Seesen,  and  there  the  rector  of  the  town  school  first  taught  him 
to  play  the  violin;  and  about  1791  he  was  allowed  to  take  lessons 
of  a  French  emigrant  named  Dufour,  to  play  with  whom  he  wrote 
some  duets  for  two  violins,  which  were  his  first  attempt  at  com- 
position. In  course  of  time  be  was  sent  to  Brunswick,  and 
placed  under  Knnisch  for  the  study  of  the  violin,  and  an  organist, 
named  Hartung,  for  that  of  harmony,  who  wras  the  only  master 
in  composition  Spohr  ever  had,  and  who  discontinued  his  lessons, 
on  account  of  illness,  after  a  very  few  months.  He  passed  from 
the  instruction  of  Knnisch  to  that  of  Maucourt,  with  whom  he 
remained  a  year.  His  father  thinking  that  he  might  travel  and 
support  himself  by  his  talent,  he  set  off  when  he  was  only  fifteen, 
and  reached  Hamburg ;  but  he  was  so  discouraged  by  the  first 
person  to  wliom  he  presented  a  letter  of  introduction,  that  he 
returned  in  despair.  He  placed  himself  one  day  in  the  path  of 
the  duke,  whom  lie  besought  for  an  engagement,  and  who  gave 
him  an  appointment  in  his  chapel.  The  duke  discovered  Spohr's 
rare  talent,  to  assist  the  development  of  which  he  determined  to 
place  him  under  the  tuition  of  one  of  the  first  players  of  the 
day,  and  made  an  arrangement  with  Franz  Eck  that  the  young 
violinist  should  travel  with  him  for  a  year.  During  this  period 
Spohr  practised  bis  instrument  most  indefatigably.  He  devoted 
also  considerable  time  to  composition,  made  himself  master  of 
the  French  language,  and  acquired  some  skill  in  drawing,  for 
which  lie  had  much  talent.  They  started  in  April,  1802,  visited 
several  towns  in  the  north  of  Germany,  where  Eck  trusted  his 
pupil  to  direct  the  orchestra  at  his  concerts  when  himself  played 
a  solo;  and  finally  went  to  Petersburg.  Spohr  returned  to 
Brunswick  in  July,  1803,  when  he  presented  the  duke  with  his 
first  violin  concerto  (op.  1),  which  he  had  written  and  published 
during  his  absence,  and  which  he  dedicated  to  this  kind  patron. 
The  duke  was  so  delighted  with  the  progress  he  had  made  that 
he  appointed  him  first  violinist  in  his  chapel,  which  enabled  him 
to  take  his  brother  Ferdinand  to  live  with  him  as  his  pupil. 
About  this  time  Spohr  heard  Rode,  whose  playing  he  took  as  a 
model  for  his  own,  and  studied  to  reproduce  its  peculiarities. 
In  composition  he  even  more  closely  formed  his  system  upon 
the  example  of  Mozart,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  greatest  of 
all  musicians. 

In  the  winter  of  1804-5  Spohr  made  an  artistic  tour,  and 
played  with  great  applause  at  Leipsic,  Dresden,  and  Berlin,  in 
the  last  of  which— to  gain  the  interest  of  the  rich  family  Beer 
—he  brought  out  the  son  (now  called  Meyerbeer)  at  one  of  his 
concerts.  In  August,  1805,  he  was  appointed  kapellmeister 
at  Gotha.  Before  entering  upon  this  he  spent  some  time  at 
Magdeburg  with  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand.  In  February,  1806, 
he  married  Dorothea  Scheidler,  a  harpist  and  pianist,  whose 
mother  was  one  of  the  court  singers  at  Gotha ;  and  after  this  he 
wrote  many  concertante  pieces  for  violin  and  harp,  to  play  with 
his  wife.     His  first  dramatic  attempt,  "  Die  Prufung,"  a  one- 


act  opera,  was  composed  at  this  time,  but  never  produced.  The 
composition  of  the  opera  of  "  Alrana"  engaged  him  in  1807,  and 
he  made  arrangements  for  its  production  at  Wiemar.  Some 
months  elapsed,  however,  before  it  was  put  in  rehearsal,  and 
Spohr  was  then  so  dissatisfied  with  its  effect,  that  he  withdrew 
it.  In  1810  he  wrote  the  opera  of  "Die  Zweikampt,"  for  which 
he  had  been  commissioned  by  the  famous  Schroder,  who  then 
directed  the  Hamburg  theatre,  where  it  was  produced  in  the 
spring  of  1811.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Spohr  composed  his 
symphony  in  E  fiat  for  performance  at  the  festivals  in  the  follow- 
ing July.  In  1812  he  wrote  an  oratorio  called  "  Die  jungste 
Gericht,"  which  was  produced  at  a  fete  in  honour  of  Napoleon's 
birthday  at  Erfurt,  but  was  never  printed.  Feeling  the  deficiency 
of  his  contrapuntal  studies,  Spohr  prepared  himself  for  this  work 
by  a  course  of  theoretical  reading. 

Spohr  gave  up  his  post  at  Gotha  in  the  autumn  of  1812,  being 
engaged  for  three  years  to  share  with  Seyfried  the  office  of  kapell- 
meister at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien  in  Vienna.  A  rich  manu- 
facturer, Herr  von  Tost,  made  an  arrangement  with  him  that 
for  a  liberal  rate  of  payment  he  should  during  three  years  have 
exclusive  possession  of  everything  Spohr  composed,  with  the  sole 
right  of  performance;  and  that,  after  this  period,  the  author 
might  publish  the  works  and  derive  any  emolument  from  their 
sale.  The  nonet  (op.  31),  and  several  quartets  were  written  in 
pursuance  of  this  lucrative  agreement ;  but  the  bankruptcy  of 
Tost  anticipated  the  termination  of  its  period.  The  opera  of 
"  Faust"  was  undertaken  in  May,  1813,  for  the  theatre  where 
Spohr  was  engaged;  but  it  was  not  produced  until  1816,  when 
it  was  given  at  Prague  under  Weber's  direction.  In  January, 
1814,  Spohr  began,  at  the  suggestion  of  Tost,  "  Das  befreite 
Deutschland,"  a  cantata  to  celebrate  the  battle  of  Leipsic ;  but 
it  was  not  performed  until  some  years  later.  The  works  per- 
formed at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien  being  reduced  to  ballets  and 
vaudevilles,  Spohr  tendered  his  resignation  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  of  his  engagement,  on  condition  that  he  should  be 
paid  half  the  salary  of  the  third  year,  and  this  was  accepted. 
He  took  leave  of  Vienna  at  a  farewell  concert  in  February,  1815. 
He  now  visited  most  of  the  northern  capitals,  and  in  the  summer 
of  1816  passed  some  months  of  retirement  in  Switzerland.  There 
he  wrote  his  dramatic  concerto  and  some  other  pieces  for  his 
own  playing,  with  which,  in  September,  he  went  to  Italy.  He 
appeared  at  Milan,  Venice,  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  and  Bologna, 
and  was  everywhere  successful.  He  returned  to  Switzerland  in 
the  following  April,  and  then  made  a  tour  in  Holland.  At  the 
end  of  1817  Spohr  undertook  the  musical  directorship  of  the 
Frankfort  theatre,  where  in  the  ensuing  spring  he  reproduced 
"  Faust,"  altering  the  music  of  the  hero  to  suit  a  tenor  singer. 
He  now  commenced  the  composition  of  an  opera  fuunded  on  the 
legend  of  the  Black  Huntsman,  but  abandoned  it  on  hearing  that 
Weber  had  made  some  progress  with  his  Freischutz,  embodying 
the  same  subject.  In  September  he  commenced  "Zemire  und 
Azor,"  which  was  brought  out  in  April,  1819,  with  great  success. 
This  opera  was  adapted  to  the  English  stage,  with  interpolations 
from  other  works  of  the  composer,  and  performed  at  Covent 
Garden  theatre  in  1831.  Spohr's  high  artistic  views  differed  from 
the  commercial  principles  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Frankfort 
theatre,  and  disputes  consequently  arose  between  them,  which 
induced  him  to  throw  up  his  engagement  in  September,  1819. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  engaged  Spohr  to  come  to  London 
for  the  season  of  1820,  when  he  conducted  some  of  the  concerts 
— being  the  first  person  that  directed  an  orchestra  in  England 
with  the  baton — played  at  others,  and  produced  a  concert  over- 
ture which  he  had  written  at  Frankfort  for  the  occasion,  and 
the  symphony  in  D  minor  which  he  composed  here.  He  gave 
a  benefit  concert  on  the  night  of  Queen  Caroline's  entry  into 
London,  which  was  the  only  occasion  of  his  wife's  performing  in 
England,  and  it  was  her  last  public  appearance.  Ill  health  had 
much  interfered  with  her  harp-playing,  and  Spohr  composed  the 
quintet  in  C  minor  (op.  52),  to  tempt  her  to  relinquish  that 
instrument  in  favour  of  the  pianoforte,  which  would  be  less 
injurious  to  her.  He  spent  the  following  winter  in  Paris,  and 
the  latter  part  of  1821  in  Dresden. 

There  Weber  proposed  to  him  the  office  of  kapellmeister  to 
the  duke  of  Cassel,  which  had  been  offered  to  himself;  and  he 
opened  negotiations  that  led  to  Spohr's  appointment,  who  entered 
upon  this  in  January,  1822.  Nearly  all  his  subsequent  com- 
positions were  first  performed  in  Cassel,  and  this  city  became  a 
resort  of  art  pilgrims,  who  visited  it  to  pay  their  respect  to  him 
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as  the  genius  of  the  place.  One  of  his  early  acts  when  settled 
there  was  to  re-establish  a  fund  for  the  widows  of  the  members 
of  the  duke's  orchestra,  and  he  gave  up  an  annual  concert  to 
which  he  was  entitled  by  his  engagement  that  he  might  secure 
the  better  success  for  one  in  aid  of  this  institution.  He  also 
founded  the  Cecilia  Society  for  the  cultivation  of  vocal  music,  of 
which  he  directed  the  practice.  In  July,  1823,  he  brought  out 
"Jessonda,"  which  he  had  finished  in  the  previous  December, 
having  commenced  it  while  in  Dresden,  and  planned  the  entire 
arrangement  of  the  situations  before  he  left  Pans,  where  he 
accidentally  read  the  French  tragedy  upon  which  it  is  founded. 
He  now  wrote  the  first  of  his  double  quartets,  and  always  prided 
himself  upon  having  invented  this  form  of  composition.  His 
nest  opera,  "  Der  Berggeist,"  was  produced  in  1825.  On  Good 
Friday,  1826,  the  oratorio  "Die  letzen  Dinge  "  was  first  per- 
formed. The  English  version  of  this  work,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Last  Judgment/'  was  brought  out  at  the  Norwich  festival 
of  1830.  It  was  the  first  extensive  vocal  composition  of  Spohr 
that  was  played  in  England ;  its  peculiarities  greatly  fascinated 
musicians,  and  it  has  always  been  the  most  esteemed,  as  it  is 
certainly  the  best,  of  his  sacred  works.  The  opera  "  Pietro  von 
Abano"  was  brought  out  in  October,  1827,  and  " Der  Alehymist ■" 
in  July.  1830 — the  latter  with  such  success  as  to  induce  its 
adaptation  to  the  English  stage  in  1832.  The  cantata  "Vater 
Unser,"  known  here  as  "  The  Christian's  Prayer,"  was  first  per- 
formed in  1829.  "The  Violin  School,"  which  expounds  the 
author's  principles  of  playing,  was  completed  in  the  autumn  of 
1831.  In  the  summer  of  1832  Spohr,  contemplating  a  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  his  friend,  Pfeiffer,  purposed  to  set  as  a  cantata 
"  Die  Weihe  der  Tune,"  a  poem  of  this  author ;  but  he  modified 
his  plan  into  the  symphony  which  bears  the  name  of  the  poem. 
This  was  first  played  at  Cassel  in  1833,  and  in  England  in  1835, 
it  being  here  called  "  The  Power  (instead  of  the  consecration  or 
appropriation)  of  Sound."  The  death  of  Mad.  Spohr  on  20th 
November,  1834,  was  a  severe  calamity  to  her  husband,  and 
greatly  unsettled  him  in  his  pursuits.  He  was  engaged  at  the 
time  on  the  oratorio  "  Des  Heilands  letzte  Stunden,"  known 
here  under  the  several  names  of  "The  Crucifixion,"  and  "Cal- 
vary." It  was  first  performed  on  Good  Friday,  1835.  Spohr 
married  the  sister  of  his  late  friend,  Pfeiffer,  in  January,  1836. 
He  came  to  conduct  "  The  Crucifixion"  at  the  Norwich  festival 
in  1839,  and  he  was  then  engaged  to  compose  "  The  Fall 
of  Babylon"  for  the  festival  of  1842.  It  was  greatly  wished 
that  he  should  direct  its  first  performance,  but  the  grand-duke 
despotically  refused  him  leave  of  absence  for  the  occasion.  Prior 
to  this  the  eighth  symphony  "  Earthliness  and  Godliness  in  the 
Life  of  Man,"  for  a  double  orchestra,  had  been  played  in  Cassel 
and  reproduced  in  London.  The  idea  of  assigning  a  definite 
expression  to  instrumental  music  having  besn  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  the  "  Weihe  der  Tone,"  Spohr  also  carried  it  out  in 
this  work,  as  likewise  in  the  "  Historical  Symphony "  (No.  6), 
representing  four  musical  epochs,  and  in  the  "  Seasons,"  which 
was  his  ninth  and  last  symphony'.  In  1843  Spohr  came  again  to 
England,  and  besides  conducting  one  of  the  Philharmonic  con- 
certs, directed  a  performance,  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society, 
of  his  last  oratorio.  "  Die  Kreutzfahrer,"  which  was  the  last 
opera  he  wrote,  was  produced  with  indifferent  success  in  1844. 
He  divided  with  Liszt  the  conductorship  of  the  festival  for  the 
inauguration  of  Beethoven's  monument  at  Bonn  in  1845.  The 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  entering  upon  his  duties  at  Cassel 
was  celebrated  there  in  January,  1847,  with  great  festivity;  the 
municipality  presented  him  with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  he  was 
crowned  with  laurels  after  a  performance  of  "  Jessonda,"  and  the 
many  other  acts  of  homage  he  received  testified  as  much  to  the 
personal  regard  as  to  the  artistic  esteem  in  which  he  was  held. 
In  the  ensuing  June  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  London,  where  he 
met  his  usual  welcome.  In  1852  he  was  engaged  to  conduct  the 
new  Philharmonic  concerts  in  London,  and  to  compose  recita- 
tives in  place  of  the  spoken  dialogue  for  "  Faust,"  and  direct  the 
performance  of  this  work  at  the  Royal  Italian  opera.  He  came 
here  once  more  to  superintend  the  production  of  "Jessonda"  at 
the  same  establishment  in  1853.  On  his  return  to  Cassel  he 
wrote  the  septet  for  pianoforte  and  other  instruments,  which 
although  he  continued  to  compose  until  the  end  of  his  life,  was 
the  last  work  he  published.  In  1857  he  resigned  his  office  and 
retired  upon  a  pension,  taking  leave  of  the  orchestra  he  had 
directed  for  thirty-five  years,  and  of  the  public,  after  conducting 
a  performance  of  "Jessonda."     Twice  afterwards  he  was  pre- 


vailed upon  to  appear  again  at  the  head  of  an  orchestra,  namely, 
when  "  Jessonda "  was  played  at  the  Prague  festival,  in  Julv, 
1858,  and  when  a  concert  entirely  of  his  music  was  given  in  his 
honour  at  Meiningen,  in  April,  1859.  His  tall  athletic  figure 
was  unbent  by  age,  and  his  life-long  habit  of  vigorous  personal 
exercise  continued  until,  in  the  January  preceding  his  death,  he 
broke  his  arm  by  a  fall  upon  the  ice. 

No  one  has  contributed  so  extensively  as  he  to  the  repertory 
of  his  own  instrument,  for  which  he  wrote  fifteen  concertos,  and 
very  many  smaller  concert  pieces,  and  his  thirty-three  quartets 
also  display  the  violiu  to  special  advantage.  His  autobiography, 
printed  since  his  death,  contains  the  minutest  particulars  of  his 
first  forty  years;  is  written  with  charming  fluency,  and  exhibits 
completely  his  personal  and  artistic  character. 

SPURZHEIM,  JoHAira  Gaspar,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
pseudo-science  of  phrenology,  was  born  at  Longwich,  near  Treves, 
in  1776.  He  obtained  his  general  education  at  the  university 
of  Treves,  and  having  chosen  the  profession  of  medicine,  went  to 
Vienna  for  the  purpose  of  study,  where  he  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Gall,  who  at  the  time  was  promulgating  his  new  views 
in  that  school.  He  attended  Dr.  Gall's  lectures  during  four 
years ;  and  having  become  a  convert  to  his  doctrines,  he  joined 
Gall  in  a  tour  of  observation  and  proselytism.  They  left  Vienna 
in  1805,  and  visited  together  the  principal  towns  of  Germany, 
France,  Prussia,  and  Denmark.  In  1807  they  settled  and 
lectured  together  in  Paris.  Their  partnership  continued  until 
1813.  Spurzheim  then  returned  to  Vienna,  and  there  graduated 
at  the  university  as  a  doctor  of  medicine.  He  next  visited 
England,  where  he  remained  three  years  actively  employed  in 
lecturing  in  the  principal  towns,  publishing  numerous  works  on 
phrenology,  and  defending  his  doctrines  from  the  criticisms  and 
objections  which  met  it  on  all  sides.  In  1817  he  again  went 
to  Paris,  and  remained  there  until  1825,  still  engaged  in  active 
propagandism.  In  that  year  the  French  government  forbade 
the  delivery  of  lectures  except  by  special  permission ;  and  Spurz- 
heim's  career  as  a  teacher  being  thus  cut  short,  he  returned  to 
England.  There  he  found  that  the  seed  he  had  previously  sown 
had  borne  fruit,  and  that  his  doctrines  had  obtained  many  sup- 
porters. He  again  engaged  actively  in  lecturing  and  writing 
until  the  year  1832,  when  he  embarked  for  America.  His  death 
occurred  at  Boston  a  few  months  after  his  arrival.  The  chief 
merit  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim  as  scientific  observers  must  rest 
on  their  original  observations  on  the  anatomical  structure  of 
the  brain.  Phrenology,  or  the  system  of  mapping  out  the 
surface  of  the  cranium  into  a  number  of  divisions  corresponding 
with  the  mental  faculties  and  instincts,  has  now  scarcely  a 
supporter  amongst  men  of  science.  It  may  be  that  some  of  the 
broader  principles  enunciated  by  Gall  and  Spurzheim  have  an 
element  of  truth  in  them ;  but  even  this  is  doubtful,  and  if  it  be 
so,  we  lack  the  clue  to  their  general  application.  The  researches 
on  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  were  published  under  their  joint 
names,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  observations  on  its  fibrous 
structure  were  due  to  Spurzheim.  In  the  erection  of  the  phreno- 
logical system  Spurzheim  claimed  to  have  discovered  eight  new 
organs,  and  to  have  classified  and  analyzed  the  intellectual 
faculties.  He  believed  also  that  he  had  succeeded  in  reconciling 
the  system  of  phrenology  with  religion  and  morality.  He  is  said 
to  have  had  considerable  success  as  a  lecturer.  His  own  firm  faith 
in  what  he  taught,  his  power  of  imparting  his  views  in  forcible 
language,  and  with  appropriate  illustration,  his  faculty  of  general- 
izing, and  his  aptitude  in  reply,  were  doubtless  amongst  the  prime 
causes  of  the  success  of  phrenology  in  the  countries  which  he  visited. 
His  works  on  phrenology  were  numerous.  A  list  of  them  may  be 
found  in  the  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  viii. — F.  C.  W. 

STACKHOESE,  Thomas,  was  born  in  1681,  but  the  place 
of  his  birth  and  education  appears  to  be  unknown.  He  was  for 
a  period  pastor  of  the  English  church  at  Amsterdam,  and  he  was 
afterwards  curate  at  Richmond,  Ealing,  and  Finchley.  In  1733 
he  obtained  the  vicarage  of  Benham  in  Berkshire,  and  he  died 
there  in  October,  1752.  He  appears  during  his  life  to  have  had 
a  hard  struggle  with  circumstances.  His  principal  works  are — 
'■Miseries  and  Hardships  of  the  Inferior  Clergy;"  "Memoirs  of 
Bishop  Atterbury;"  "a  Complete  Body  of  Divinity;"  "Exposition 
of  the  Creed;"  "State  of  the  Controversy  between  Woolston  and 
his  Opponents;"  and  his  "New  History  of  the  Bible." — J.  E. 

STAEL,  Axxe  Louisa  (Gennaine  Necker),  Baronne  de 
Stael-Holstein,  known  as  Madame  de,  was  born  at  Paris  on  the 
22nd  of  April,  1766.     She  was  the  only  child  of  Necker  (q .t\), 
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in  onr  memoir  of  whom  the  character  of  her  mother  has  been 
sketched.  An  intelligent  and  studious  girl,  she  was  early 
noticed  by  the  Ravnals,  Marmontels,  Grimms,  and  other  philo- 
sophers who  frequented  Madame  Necker's  salon.  At  the  age  of 
ten  she  is  said  to  have  offered  to  marry  the  historian  Gibbon,  an 
early  lover  of  her  mother's,  that  he  might  be  retained  near  her 
parents,  both  of  whom  delighted  in  his  company.  In  1786  she 
made  a  marriage  of  convenience  with  the  Baron  de  Stael-Hol- 
stein,  considerably  her  senior,  a  man  apparently  of  extravagant 
habits,  but  of  good  social  position,  being  Swedish  ambassador  at 
the  court  of  Paris.  Two  years  afterwards,  in  1788,  on  the  eve 
of  the  French  revolution,  appeared  her  first  work  of  note,  the 
eloquent  and  enthusiastic  "  Lettres  surles  ouvrages  et  le  carac- 
tere  de  J.  J.  Rousseau."  Hailing,  as  might  be  expected  in  a 
disciple  of  Rousseau,  the  arrival  of  the  French  revolution,  she  soon 
ceased  to  admire  a  movement  which  early  discarded  her  beloved 
father,  and  which  early  began  its  march  towards  a  reign  of 
terror.  In  January,  1793,  she  escaped  to  England,  and  taking 
up  her  residence  at  juniper  hall,  near  Richmond,  Surrey,  became 
the  centre  of  a  little  colony  of  French  emigrants.  With  the 
establishment  of  the  government  of  the  directory  Baron  de  Stael 
resumed  his  diplomatic  functions,  and  Madame  de  Stael  returned 
to  her  beloved  Paris  and  its  salons.  After  some  political  oscil- 
lations, she  became  the  lady-leader  of  the  constitutionalists 
represented  by  her  friend  Benjamin  Constant.  To  Napoleon  she 
felt  a  repugnance  from  the  moment  she  made  his  acquaintance, 
and  after  his  coup  d'etat  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  her  salon  was  the 
focus  of  opposition  to  the  consular  government.  Her  residence 
alternated  between  Paris  and  Coppet,  her  father's  seat,  and 
Napoleon,  who  disliked  female  politicians  at  all  times,  became 
embittered  against  Madame  de  Stael,  both  through  her  oppo- 
sition to  him  at  Paris,  and  from  the  encouragement  which  he 
supposed  her  to  give  to  her  father's  publications  depreciatory  of 
the  new  order  of  things.  She  had  published  in  1800  her  eloquent 
work,  "  De  la  Litte'rature  consideree  dans  ses  rapports  avec  les 
Institutions  Sociales;"  and  in  1802,  rejoining  her  sick  husband, 
from  whom  she  had  lived  some  time  apart,  she  closed  his  eyes 
on  their  way  together  to  Coppet,  when  Napoleon  issued  an 
order  forbidding  her  to  reside  within  forty  leagues  of  Paris.  To 
Madame  de  Stael  France  was  nothing  without  Paris.  Soon 
after  what  she  considered  a  banishment  she  proceeded  to  Ger- 
many, to  study  its  literature  and  make  the  personal  acquaint- 
ance of  its  chief  authors.  Her  principal  guide  in  the  new  and 
strange  world  of  German  literature  was  August  Wilhelm  Schlegel, 
who  became  the  tutor  of  her  son  and  her  companion  for  several 
years.  A  visit  to  Italy  succeeded  that  to  Germany,  and  with 
the  material  for  "  Corinne,"  she  retired  for  a  time  to  Coppet. 
"  Delphine,"  a  fiction  of  doubtful  morality,  had  been  published 
in  1802,  but  far  superior  to  it  in  every  respect  was  "  Corinne," 
which  appeared  in  1807,  and  which  breathes  in  every  page  the 
glowing  and  brilliant  Italy  which  it  partly  paints.  In  a  second 
visit  to  Germany  Madame  de  Stael  completed,  as  she  thought, 
her  studies  of  that  country  and  its  literature,  and  with  the 
manuscript  of  her  work  "  De  l'AUemagne,"  proceeded  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Blois.  The  book  was  printed  at  Paris,  but 
not  published.  The  whole  edition  was  seized  by  the  police, 
the  plea  afterwards  given  for  its  suppression  being  that  it  was 
an  anti-national  work.  Ordered  out  of  France,  she  returned  to 
Coppet ;  but  even  there  Napoleon  persecuted  her.  During  this 
stay  at  Coppet  she  made  the  acquaintance  (1810)  of  a  young 
Italian  of  good  family  named  Roeca,  who  had  fought  in  the 
French  army  in  Spain,  and  had  gone  to  Geneva  to  recover  from 
his  wounds.  He  worshipped  Madame  de  Stael  and  she  married 
him,  but  the  marriage  was  kept  secret,  in  order,  it  is  said,  that 
she  should  not  be  obliged  to  change  her  celebrated  name.  Napo- 
leon having  banished  Schlegel  from  Coppet  and  subjected  herself 
to  other  annoyances,  she  set  forth  on  her  travels  once  more — 
this  time  to  the  north  of  Europe,  reaching  St.  Petersburg,  where 
she  was  well  received  by  the  emperor,  during  the  French  invasion 
of  Russia.  Returning  by  way  of  Sweden,  where  she  began  her 
plaintive  work,  "  Dix  Annees  d'exil,"  she  arrived  in  England 
in  1813.  She  was  the  lion,  or  lioness,  of  at  least  one  London 
season,  the  whig  aristocracy  feting  her,  and  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh trumpeting  her  praises  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  It  was 
at  London  in  1814  that  her  "De  l'AUemagne"  was  first  pub- 
lished. After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  she  would  have  settled  in 
Paris,  but  the  failing  health  of  her  husband  led  her  to  go  with 
Mm  to  Italy.     In  the  spring  of  181G  she  was  at  Coppet,  the 


centre  of  a  brilliant  circle,  with  her  former  friend  of  London, 
Lord  Byron,  near  her  at  the  villa  Diodati.  In  the  autumn  of 
1816  she  visited  Paris,  but  her  own  health  was  failing,  and  she 
did  not  long  enjoy  the  society  of  the  metropolis  which  she  loved 
so  dearly.  She  died  at  Paris  on  the  14th  July,  1817,  and  her 
husband  soon  followed  her  to  the  grave.  She  said  on  her  death- 
bed, "  J'ai  aiine  Dieu,  mon  pere,  la  liberteV'  Her  posthumous 
and  interesting  work,  the  "Considerations  sur  la  Revolution  Fran- 
caise,"  was  published  in  1818.  When  the  range  of  her  thought, 
feeling,  and  culture  is  remembered,  Madame  de  Stael  may  be 
pronounced  the  greatest  writer  who  has  as*  yet  been  produced 
among  women.  While  there  is  an  Italy,  and  while  there  are 
young  hearts,  her  "  Corinne  "  will  find  readers.  Her  "  De  l'AUe- 
magne" forms  an  era  in  the  history  of  modern  literature.  For, 
with  all  its  faults,  it  first  broke  down,  as  Gothe  has  said,  "  the 
Chinese  wall  of  prejudice  "  which  separated  the  rest  of  Europe 
from  the  fruitful  and  flowery  empire  of  German  thought  and 
imagination.  The  influence  which  the  philosophy  and  poetry 
of  Germany  has  exerted  on  the  intellect  of  France  and  England, 
is  in  the  first  instance  traceable  to  the  eloquence  and  apprecia- 
tive sympathy  of  Madame  de  Stael's  "  Allemagne."  There  is 
an  instructive  and  unaffected  English  biography  of  this  celebrated 
Frenchwoman,  The  Life  and  Times  of  Madame  de  Stael,  by 
Maria  Norris,  London,  1853. — F.  E. 

STAHL,  Georg  Erxest,  a  German  physician  and  chemist, 
the  founder  or  at  least  perfecter  of  the  phlogistian  hypothesis, 
was  bom  at  Anspach  in  1660.  He  studied  medicine  at  Jena 
under  Professor  Wedel,  and  graduated  as  M.D.  in  1683.  Three 
years  later  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  duke  of  Weimar. 
In  1694  he  was  called  to  the  second  medical  chair  at  the  newly- 
founded  university  of  Halle.  In  1716  he  removed  to  Berlin 
as  physician  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  in  that  city  he  died  in 
1734,  aged  seventy-four.  The  chemical  views  of  Stahl,  on  which 
his  fame  mainly  rests,  maybe  found  in  his  "  Opusculum  Chymico- 
physico-medicum,"  Halle,  1715  ;  "  Chymia  rationalis  et  experi- 
mentalis,"  Berlin,  1720  ;  "  Fundamenta  Chymia;,"  Berlin,  1720  ; 
"  Experimenta,  Observations,  Animadversiones,"  Berlin,  1731. 
These  views  present  a  typical  specimen  of  the  "metaphysical 
state"  of  science — the  explanation  of  phenomena  by  means  of 
some  imaginary  principle.  The  phlogistian  theory  was  for  a 
time  useful  in  giving  a  definite  direction  to  research,  and  only 
became  hurtful  when  upheld  by  blind  zeal  in  opposition  to  plain 
facts.  The  best  account  of  the  doctrines  of  Stahl  may  be  found 
in  the  Conspectus  Chemise  of  Juncker,  1730.  Stahl's  character 
was  morose  and  crabbed. — J.  W.  S. 

STAIR,  Earls  of.     See  Dalrymrle. 

STAMITZ,  Johanx,  or  Johaxn  Carl,  a  musician,  was  born 
at  Deutschbrod  in  Bohemia  in  1719  ;  he  is  stated  to  have  died 
in  Mannheim  in  1761,  and  in  another  account,  to  have  removed 
thence  to  Munich  with  the  other  members  of  the  electoral  chapel, 
and  to  have  died  there  about  1770.  He  was  the  son  of  a  school- 
master, and  was  almost  self-taught  in  violin  playing  and  in  com- 
position, in  both  of  which  he  was  much  distinguished.  In  1745 
he  was  appointed  concert-master  and  director  of  the  instrumental 
chamber  music  to  the  elector  at  Mannheim ;  and  he  was  the 
founder  of  the  style  of  violin  playing  long  known  as  the  Mann- 
heim school.  He  wrote  concertos  for  his  instrument,  and  many 
pieces  of  chamber  music ;  but  he  is  chiefly  important  in  the 
history  of  the  art,  on  account  of  his  orchestral  symphonies,  which 
form  a  link  between  the  suites  of  Bach  and  the  symphonies  of 
Haydn,  and  the  latter  master  is  supposed  to  have  profited  greatly 
from  the  example  of  those  compositions.  Stamitz  left  two  sons 
—  Carl,  famous  as  a  player  on  the  viol  d'amore,  and  Anton, 
esteemed  as  a  violinist ;  they  were  both  successful  composers. 

STANDISH,  Miles,  the  military  leader  of  the  first  puritan 
settlers  of  New  England,  was  a  cadet  of  the  old  family  of  that 
name,  and  bora  probably  about  1565.  He  fought  in  the  expe- 
dition sent  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  aid  the  Dutch.  He  afterwards, 
though  not  a  member  of  their  church,  "  settled  with  the  English 
refugees  at  Leyden,"  and  sailed  with  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  the 
Mayflower  in  1620.  When  the  settlement  at  Plymouth  was 
begun  he  was  unanimously  chosen  captain  or  chief  military  com- 
mander, and  in  his  many  conflicts  with  the  Indians  displayed 
much  more  vigour  than  mercy.  He  died  in  1656,  at  a  very 
advanced  age.  The  tradition  of  his  matrimonial  disappoint- 
ment has  been  made  the  theme  of  a  poem  of  Longfellow's — The 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.  There  is  a  full  account  of  him 
in  Belknap's  American  Biography. — F.  E. 


STANHOPE,  P.  D.     See  Chesterfield. 

*  STANHOPE,  Philip  Henry,  fifth  earl,  long  known  before 
his  accession  to  the  peerage  by  his  courtesy-title  of  Lord  Mahon, 
was  born  at  Walmer  in  Kent  in  1805.  He  received  his  later 
education  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  B.A. 
in  1827.  Two  years  afterwards,  in  1829,  he  published  his  "Life 
of  Belisarius,"  a  learned  and  serious  work  for  so  young  a  man  ; 
one,  moreover,  in  which  various  inaccuracies  of  Gibbon  were 
corrected,  and  the  old  story  of  the  mendicancy  of  Belisarius  was 
demonstrated  anew.  In  1832  appeared  his  "  History  of  the 
War  of  Succession  in  Spain,"  illustrated  from  the  MS.  cor- 
respondence of  the  first  Lord  Stanhope  preserved  at  Chevening 
— a  grave  and  authentic  narrative.  In  183G  Lord  Mahon  pub- 
lished the  first  volume  of  the  most  important  of  his  works,  the 
"  History  of  England  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  Peace  of 
Versailles,  1713-83" — clear,  unaffected,  impartial,  judicious,  and 
based  upon  research,  always  conscientious,  and  often  original. 
The  last  volume  of  this  history  was  published  in  1854,  and  it 
is  a  work  which  has  gone  through  several  editions.  During 
its  publication  several  other  works  appeared  from  the  pen  of 
Lord  Mahon,  among  them  the  "  Essai  sur  la  vie  dn  grand  Conde," 
1842,  in  which  Lord  Mahon,  like  Gibbon  in  his  first  work, 
essayed  original  composition  in  French  (an  English  transla- 
tion by  his  lordship  was  published  in  1845);  '"Spain  under 
Charles  II.,"  being  extracts  from  the  diplomatic  correspondence 
of  the  editor's  ancestor,  the  Hon.  A.  Stanhope,  1844;  Historical 
Essays  contributed  to  the  Quarterly  Review,  1849 ;  and  the 
very  ably  edited  Letters  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  1845-53.  Lord 
Mahon  had  entered  the  house  of  commons  in  1830  as  member 
for  Wootton-Basset,  and  in  1834-35,  during  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
first  and  short  premiership,  was  made  under-secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs.  In  Sir  Robert  Peel's  second  ministry  he  was 
secretary  to  the  board  of  control  from  July,  1845,  to  July,  1846. 
From  1852  he  was  absent  from  parliament  until  1855,  when, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  entered  the  house  of  lords  as  Earl 
Stanhope.  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  him,  with  Mr.  Cardwell,  his 
literary  executor,  and  a  similar  honour  was  conferred  on  him  by 
the  duke  of  Wellington.  It  was  under  the  joint  editorship  of 
Lord  Stanhope  and  Mr.  Cardwell  that  appeared  in  1856-57  the 
first  two  volumes  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  autobiographico-political 
memoirs.  In  1861-62  appeared  Lord  Stanhope's  very  interest- 
ing "  Life  of  Pitt,"  the  second  of  the  name.  Any  notice,  however 
meagre,  of  Lord  Stanhope's  biography  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  reference  to  the  copyright  act  of  1842,  which,  as  Lord 
Mahon,  he  introduced  into  parliament,  and  which,  chiefly  through 
his  exertions,  became  law.  After  the  elevation  of  the  late  Mr. 
Justice  Talfourd  to  the  bench,  Lord  Mahon  made  the  copyright 
question  his  own,  and  introduced  the  copyright  act  on  which  the 
relations  between  authors  and  publishers  have  since  been  based. 
His  proposal  was  for  a  copyright  during  life  and  for  twenty-five 
years  after  the  death  of  the  author ;  but  at  the  instance  of  the 
late  Lord  Macaulay  this  was  rejected,  and  a  copyright  for  life,  or 
in  any  case,  for  forty-two  years  certain,  was  substituted.  The 
act  is  known  as  "  Lord  Mahon's."  To  Earl  Stanhope  the  public 
is  in  great  measure  indebted  for  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Portrait  gallery.  In  1846  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  in  1858  lord  rector  of  the  university 
of  Aberdeen.  At  Oxford,  in  1855,  he  very  appropriately  founded 
a  Stanhope  history  prize.  In  1834  he  married  the  second  daughter 
of  Sir  Edward  Kerrison,  Bart.  Since  his  elevation  to  the  peerage, 
and  in  spite  of  his  Peelite  antecedents,  Earl  Stanhope  has  acted 
with  the  political  party  led  by  the  earl  of  Derby. — 1".  E. 

STANISLAUS,  Augustus  Poniatoffski,  the  last  king 
of  Poland,  was  bom  at  his  father's  seat  in  Lithuania  on  the 
17th  of  January,  1732.  Ho  was  educated  with  care  in  the 
Roman  catholic  religion,  and  soon  became  distinguished  by  the 
external  graces  of  his  person,  and  by  the  superiority  of  his  mental 
attainments.  On  making  a  tour  through  Europe,  he  lived  too 
extravagantly  for  his  small  fortune,  and  was  arrested  for  debt 
at  Paris.  At  London  he  was  more  fortunate  ;  for  making  the 
acquaintance  of  Sir  Hanbury  Williams,  he  became  attached  in 
1755  to  the  English  embassy  at  St.  Petersburg,  of  which  Sir 
Hanbury  was  the  chief.  One  part  of  Williams'  instructions  was 
to  gain  over  to  English  interests  the  Grand-duchess  Catherine, 
who,  having  become  thoroughly  disgusted  with  her  sottish 
husband,  and  dissatisfied  with  her  absent  lover  Soltikoff,  looked 
with  favour  upon  the  handsome  Polish  attache  then  in  his 
twenty-third  year.     Stanislaus  was  not  insensible  to  her  wit 


and  beauty,  on  which  he  enlarges  in  his  memoirs.  A  correspond- 
ence carried  on  by  means  of  Leon  Narishkin  resulted  in  a  rela- 
tionship so  ardently  tender  between  the  lovers,  that  Catherine  was 
accustomed  to  escape  in  male  attire  from  the  palace  at  night, 
when  she  was  supposed  to  be  in  bed,  and  hold  rendezvous  with 
Poniatoffski.  From  this  time  forth  the  grand-duchess  became 
the  arbiter  of  his  fate.  At  her  suggestion  he  went  back  to 
Poland  in  1756,  and  by  her  influence  was  appointed  Saxo- 
Polish  minister  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  importance  and  authority 
thus  obtained  greatly  facilitated  their  guilty  intercourse.  Indeed 
the  Grand-duke  Peter,  after  once  surprising  Stanislaus  at  Ora- 
nienbaum,  and  filling  him  with  the  dread  of  his  vengeance,  grew 
to  be  well  pleased  with  the  connection  which  so  dishonoured 
him,  and  even  promoted  the  return  of  Stanislaus  from  Poland 
in  the  character  of  an  ambassador.  The  scenes  depicted  by 
Catherine  in  her  memoirs  of  the  little  suppers  she  gave  clan- 
destinely in  her  bedchamber  to  Poniatoffski  and  the  three  sisters 
Narishkin,  are  worthy  of  Marivanx  orMoliere.  "  Count  Ponia- 
toffski," she  says,  "  when  going  about,  always  wore  a  wig  of  fair 
hair  and  a  clcak,  and  to  the  question  of  the  sentinels,  '  Who  goes 
there  ? '  was  accustomed  to  answer  that  he  was  a  musician  to 
the  grand-duke.  This  wig  made  us  laugh  a  good  deal."  Not- 
withstanding this  frolicsome  abandonment,  the  grand-duchess 
mingled  ambition  with  love,  and  Stanislaus  was  employed  in  an 
intrigue  with  the  Chancellor  Bestucheff,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  give  Catherine  a  share  of  the  sovereign  power,  when  her  hus- 
band should  become  emperor.  The  chancellor  was  arrested,  and 
a  correspondence  with  him  carried  on  by  Poniatoffski  led  to  the 
recall  of  the  latter  by  the  king  of  Poland,  at  the  request  of  the 
Russian  government,  in  1759.  Peter  III.,  after  reigning  about 
a  year,  was  dethroned  by  his  wife,  who  became  empress  in  1702. 
The  letter  to  Stanislaus  in  which  Catherine  narrates  the  events 
of  her  accession,  terminates  with  these  words : — "Without  losing 
a  moment,  I  send  Count  Kayserling  ambassador  to  Poland,  to 
make  you  king."  The  stalwart  Orloff,  however,  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  handsome  Pole  in  the  heart  of  the  empress.  She 
disregarded  Poniatoffski's  request  to  be  near  her.  "Do  not 
make  me  king,"  he  wrote  in  January,  17G4,  "but  call  me  near 
you  again."  "  I  do  not  wish  to  be  king,"  he  said  afterwards, 
"  nnless  I  can  rely  upon  being  married  to  her  majesty.  Without 
the  empress  a  crown  has  no  attractions  for  me."  Nevertheless, 
he  accepted  the  crown  which  was  to  bring  him  so  much  sorrow 
and  humiliation.  As  the  nominee  of  Russia,  he  soon  found  that 
he  had  lost  all  independence  as  a  sovereign.  He  tried  to  govern 
Poland  wisely  and  liberally,  but  was  thwarted  by  the  oppos- 
ing factions.  His  attempts  to  maintain  religious  toleration 
for  dissenters  excited  the  bitter  hostility  of  some  bigoted  Roman 
catholics — forty  of  whom  bound  themselves  together  in  1771  to 
seize  or  slay  the  king.  On  Sunday  night,  the  3rd  of  September 
in  that  year,  his  carriage  was  stopped  in  Warsaw  ;  he  was 
dragged  out,  wounded,  and  hurried  out  of  the  town.  The  con- 
spirators lost  themselves  in  a  forest,  and  all  except  the  leader, 
named  Kosinski,  ran  away.  This  leader  yielded  to  bis  prisoner's 
remonstrances,  and  led  him  to  a  place  of  safety.  In  1773 
Stanislaus  witnessed  the  first  partition  of  his  country,  of  which, 
indeed,  he  was  partly  the  instrument.  Twenty  years  later 
occurred  the  second  partition,  and  this  shadow  of  a  king  was  sent 
to  reside  at  Grodno,  on  a  pension  received  from  the  spoilers  of 
Poland.  In  1796  he  was  invited  to  St.  Petersburg  by  the 
Emperor  Paul,  who,  under  a  show  of  ceremonious  civility,  made 
him  feel  that  he  was  a  Russian  subject.  Embarrassed  by  debts 
and  vexed  by  the  treatment  he  met  with,  his  health  gave  way, 
and  he  died  on  the  12th  February,  1798,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Catholic  church  at  St.  Petersburg. — (Mem.  Secrets  de  Stanis- 
laus Aitguste,  Leipsic,  1862;  Memoirs  of  Catherine  II.,  London, 
1850  ;  History  of  Poland.)— II.  U. 

STANISLAUS,  Les<  kzin.-ki,  King  of  Poland,  was  born  on 
the  20th  of  October,  1682,  the  son  of  Raphael  Lesckzinski,  pala- 
tinate of  Posnania,  and  grand-treasurer  of  Poland.  The  family 
name  was  derived  from  Lesckno,  a  town  founded  by  an  ancestor. 
Stanislaus  was  most  carefully  educated  by  his  father,  and  became 
accomplished  in  learning  and  in  all  the  arts  of  life.  At  the  age 
of  nineteen  he  was  sent  as  a  representative  of  his  province  to 
the  diet  assembled  to  elect  a  successor  to  King  John  Sobieski. 
Augustus  III.,  who  was  elected,  conferred  upon  Stanislaus,  on 
his  father's  death,  the  palatinate  of  Posnania.  Discontent  at 
the  presence  of  Saxon  troops  soon  manifested  itself  in  Poland. 
Augustus  formed  an  alliance  with  Peter  I.  of  Russia,  and  drew 
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upon  himself  the  wrath  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  A  party  of 
malcontents  at  Warsaw  deputed  Stanislaus  to  visit  Charles  at 
Heilsberg,  where  the  gifted  young  Pole  produced  a  very  favour- 
able impression  on  the  mind  of  the  Swedish  king.  Reiving  on 
the  promises  of  Charles,  the  diet  at  Warsaw  declared  the  throne 
vacant  in  May,  170-1,  and  on  the  12th  July  following  Stanislaus 
was  elected  king,  Charles  being  at  the  time  incognito  with  his 
ambassador  at  Warsaw.  The  election  was  not  concluded  till 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  a  Saturday.  The  day,  and  the 
hour  being  after  sunset  became  grounds  of  opposition  to  the 
validity  of  the  act,  which  might  more  fairly  have  been  challenged 
as  having  been  accomplished  under  the  terror  of  the  Swedish 
arms.  A  fierce  war  continued  to  rage  between  Charles  and 
Stanislaus  on  the  one  hand,  and  Peter  of  Russia  and  Augustus  on 
the  other.  The  triumphs  of  the  Swede  had  apparently  fixed 
Stanislaus  firmly  on  the  throne  of  Poland,  when  his  mad  attempt 
to  seize  Moscow  and  dethrone  Peter  brought  about  "  dread  Pol- 
tava's day,"  and  the  overthrow  of  Swedish  authority  in  Poland. 
Stanislaus,  after  retiring  to  Stettin  with  the  Swedish  troops, 
became  anxious  for  an  accommodation  with  Augustus,  and  went 
himself  to  Bender  to  obtain  Charles'  consent  to  some  amicable 
arrangement  of  claims.  This  was  refused,  and  Stanislaus  gained 
nothing  by  his  journey  but  a  year's  detention  in  honourable  cap- 
tivity by  the  Turks.  In  1714  he  left  Bender  for  the  principality 
of  Deux-Ponts,  where  he  remained  till  January,  1720,  a  year 
after  the  death  of  Charles,  who  had  granted  him  the  use  of  the 
residence  and  the  revenues  attached.  Having  narrowly  escaped 
an  attempted  assassination,  proscribed  in  Poland,  and  deprived 
of  his  hereditary  estates,  the  unfortunate  prince,  on  quitting 
Deux-Ponts,  turned  for  refuge  to  France.  After  passing  some 
years  in  philosophic  ease  at  Weissemburg  in  Alsace,  and  having 
seen  his  daughter  married  to  Louis  XV.,  he  was  induced  in  1733, 
on  the  death  of  Augustus  II.,  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the 
Poles  to  become  their  king  again.  For  fear  of  the  Russians  he 
travelled  in  the  disguise  of  a  merchant,  reached  Warsaw  on  8th 
September,  1733,  and  was  elected  on  the  11th  of  the  same 
month.  The  advance  of  a  Russian  army  drove  him  into  Dantzic 
for  safety.  There  he  was  besieged  by  Marshal  Miinnich,  and 
unable  to  endure  the  prolonged  sufferings  of  the  townspeople  he 
advised  their  surrender,  while  he  took  flight  in  the  disguise  of  a 
peasant.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna  he 
abdicated  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  was  put  into  possession  of 
the  duchies  of  Lorraine  and  Bar.  Here  he  lived  like  a  philoso- 
pher on  the  throne,  and  acquired  the  humane  title  of  the  Bene- 
ficent. "Yourmajesty,"wroteFredericktheGreattohim,  "gives 
in  Lorraine  an  example  to  all  kings  in  making  the  people  happy; 
that  is  the  sole  business  of  sovereigns."  The  death  of  this  ami- 
able and  accomplished  prince  resulted  from  an  accident.  His 
dressing  gown  caught  fire ;  and  being  blind,  his  endeavours  to 
extinguish  the  flame  made  him  fall  into  the  fire.  He  lingered 
for  some  weeks  in  great  pain,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age 
on  the  23rd  of  February,  17G6.  His  various  writings  have 
been  collected  under  the  title  of  "  CEuvres  du  Philosophe  Bien- 
faisant,"  4  vols.,  1763.— R.  H. 

*  STANLEY,  Edward  Henry,  styled  by  courtesy  Lord 
Stanley,  is  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  the  earl  of  Derby.  He 
was  born  at  his  father's  seat  of  Knowsley,  July  21,  1826,  and 
educated  first  at  Rugby  under  the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  then  at  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1848,  taking  a  first- 
class  in  classics,  and  gaining  other  honours.  In  the  same  year 
he  contested  unsuccessfully  the  representation  of  the  borough  of 
Lancaster,  and  started  on  a  transatlantic  tour,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  visited  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  West  India 
islands.  While  absent  he  was  elected  (September,  1848)  member 
for  King's  Lynn,  succeeding  Lord  George  Bentinck.  On  his  return 
he  published,  in  May,  1850,  a  pamphlet  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Gladstone,  entitled  "  The  Claims  and  Resources  of  the  West 
India  Colonies,"  and  on  the  31st  of  the  same  month  he  delivered 
his  maiden  speech  in  the  house  of  commons.  It  was  in  support 
of  a  motion  of  Sir  Edward  Buxton,  asking  the  house  to  affirm  the 
injustice  of  admitting  slave-grown  sugar  to  compete  with  the 
free-grown  sugar  of  our  colonies.  His  views  on  the  West  India 
question  were  more  fully  developed  in  another  letter  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  July,  1851,  "  Further  Facts  connected  with  the  West 
Indies."  Soon  afterwards  Lord  Stanley  proceeded  to  the  East,  to 
investigate  and  study  the  condition  of  the  India  question.  During 
his  absence  his  father,  the  earl  of  Derby,  became  prime  minister, 
and  appomted  Lord  Stanley  under-secretary  of  state  for  foreign 


affairs — an  office  the  duties  of  which  he  returned  home  to  dis- 
charge. After  the  fall  of  the  first  Derby  ministry,  Lord  Stanley 
distinguished  himself  in  parliament  and  out  of  it  as  a  social 
reformer,  even  associating  his  name  with  the  support  of  such 
measures  as  the  repeal  of  the  newspaper  stamp  duty,  the  admis- 
sion of  Jews  to  parliament,  and  the  exemption  of  dissenters  from 
church  rates — rather  to  the  surprise  of  the  political  party  of 
which  he  continued,  and  continues,  to  be  a  nominal  member. 
It  was  doubtless  owing  to  this  peculiar  attitude  of  Lord  Stanley's, 
that  in  November,  1855,  on  the  death  of  the  late  Sir  William 
Molesworth,  he  was  offered  by  Lord  Palmerston  himself  the  seals 
of  the  colonial  office,  which,  however,  on  consideration  he  declined. 
In  Lord  Derby's  second  administration  he  was  appointed,  Feb- 
ruary, 1858,  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies — an  office  which 
on  the  resignation  of  Lord  Ellenborough  in  the  following  May, 
he  exchanged  for  that  of  her  majesty's  commissioner  for  the 
affairs  of  India,  becoming  in  August  of  the  same  year,  under  the 
new  Anglo-Indian  constitution,  secretary  of  state  for  India  and 
president  of  its  council.  An  offer  of  a  seat  in  this  body  was,  it 
is  understood,  made  by  Lord  Stanley  to  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill. 
Since  the  resignation  of  the  second  Derby  administration,  Lord 
Stanley  has  taken  little  part  in  parliamentary  debate. — F.  E. 

STANLEY.     See  Derby. 

STEELE,  Sir  Richard,  the  founder  of  the  periodical  essay 
in  England,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1671,  of  a  family  English  on 
the  father's  side,  while  his  mother  was  Irish.  His  father  was 
secretary  to  the  first  duke  of  Ormond,  and  that  nobleman  hap- 
pening to  be  a  governor  of  the  Charter-house,  he  was  placed 
there  after  his  father's  death.  At  the  Charter-house  began  his 
friendship  with  Addison,  three  years  his  senior,  and  whom  he 
followed  to  Oxford  in  1G92,  at  the  head  of  that  year's  "post- 
masters" for  Merton.  He  remained  at  Oxford  three  years — writ- 
ing a  comedy,  which  he  burned,  and  becoming  so  keen  a  politician, 
that  he  determined  to  go  into  the  army  and  fight  for  King 
William.  A  relative  of  his  mother  (probably  a  Roman  catholic), 
who  was  to  have  made  him  heir  to  an  estate  in  Wexford,  dis- 
inherited him  in  consequence  of  this  resolution.  Unable  to 
procure  a  commission,  he  entered  the  army  as  a  private  in  the 
guards,  soon  obtaining  a  cornetcy,  and  acting  as  secretary  to  his 
colonel,  who  procured  him  a  company  in  Lord  Lucas'  fusileers. 
It  was  in  1701  that  he  published  "The  Christian  Hero,"  which 
first  disclosed  to  him  his  own  literary  powers.  In  the  following 
year  Captain  Steele  produced  "The  Funeral,  or  grief  a  la  mode," 
a  sprightly  piece,  which  is  said  to  have  pleased  King  William, 
in  whose  last  "  table-book,"  according  to  Steele's  own  account,  the 
author's  name  was  inscribed  as  that  of  a  person  "to  be  provided 
for."  The  "Tender  Husband"  followed  in  1703,  and  "The 
Lying  Lover"  in  1704;  the  former  piece  being  dedicated  to 
Addison,  who  wrote  the  prologue  to  it.  He  was  now  made 
gazetteer,  or  as  we  would  say,  editor  of  the  London  Gazette, 
and  gentleman-usher  in  the  household  of  Prince  George.  It 
was  on  Tuesday  the  12th  of  April,  1709,  that  he  launched  No. 
I.  of  the  Tatler,  which  was  published  every  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
and  Saturday,  until  the  2nd  of  January,  1711.  The  design  of 
the  work  seems  to  have  been  entirely  Steele's  own;  and  Addison, 
who  on  its  first  appearance  was  absent  in  Ireland,  did  not  con- 
tribute to  it  until  eighteen  numbers  or  so  had  been  published. 
Swift  also  was  among  the  contributors ;  but  by  far  the  largest 
number  of  Tatlers  were  written  by  Steele  himself,  who  added  to 
the  charming  essays  and  sketches  of  which  they  mainly  consisted, 
little  items  of  news,  deriving  credit  from  his  position  as  gazet- 
teer. The  Tatler  was  published  at  a  penny,  and  its  success  was 
very  great.  Much  greater,  however,  was  that  of  the  Spectator, 
the  first  number  of  which  appeared  on  the  1st  of  March,  1711, 
and  which  was  continued  daily  until  the  6th  of  December,  1712. 
To  an  eighth  volume  of  the  Spectator,  published  in  1714,  Steele 
contributed  nothing,  and  his  share  in  the  first  seven  volumes  is 
much  less  considerable  than  that  of  Addison ;  but  of  such  por- 
traits as  those  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  and  Will  Honeycomb, 
filled  in  by  Addison,  the  original  sketches  are  due  to  Steele. 
He  had  been  made  a  commissioner  of  the  stamp  office  during 
the  publication  of  the  Tatler.  Dismissed  from  his  post  of  gazet- 
teer on  the  accession  of  the  tories  to  power  after  the  Sacheverell 
trial,  he  resigned  his  commissionership  in  1713,  and  entered  the 
house  of  commons  as  member  for  Stockbridge  in  Hampshire. 
Between  March  and  October  in  the  same  year,  he  brought  out 
the  Guardian,  to  which  Addison  contributed.  In  June,  1714, 
he  was  expelled  from  the  house  of  commons  for  baring  insinuated 


in  the  Englishman,  and  Lis  pamphlet,  "  The  Crisis,"  that  the 
protestant  succession  in  the  house  of  Hanover  was  in  danger 
from  the  then  ministry.  He  spoke  for  three  hours  in  his  own 
defence,  Walpole  and  Stanhope  standing  on  each  side  of  him  at 
the  bar,  and  Addison  prompting  him.  His  expulsion,  however, 
was  decided  on  by  a  vote  of  two  hundred  and  forty-five  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two.  On  the  accession  of  George  I.,  Steele 
received  a  place  in  the  household,  the  surveyorship  of  the  royal 
stables,  was  made  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  Middlesex,  and 
going  up  with  an  address  in  1715,  was  knighted.  He  was  also 
appointed  "  governor  of  the  royal  company  of  comedians,"  of 
which  he  was  deprived  in  1720 ;  bnt  the  patent,  according  to 
Mr.  Forster,  was  restored  to  him  when  Walpole  became  supreme. 
In  George's  first  parliament,  he  sat  as  member  for  Boroughbridge 
in  Yorkshire ;  and  when  Addison  was  made  secretary  of  state, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  forfeited  estates 
in  Scotland,  an  office  the  duties  of  which  took  him  much  from 
London.  His  second  wife,  the  "  Prue "  of  his  "  Epistolary 
Correspondence,"  died  in  1718.  In  1722  his  comedy,  "The 
Conscious  Lovers,"  was  performed  with  great  success.  Gay, 
genial,  thriftless,  a  man  who,  as  Johnson  said  of  him,  "practised 
the  lighter  vices,"  a  sanguine  but  unsuccessful  projector  to  boot, 
Steele  was  constantly  in  difficulties.  Retiring  to  Wales  to 
retrench,  it  is  said,  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  he  died  in 
1729,  after  a  residence  of  some  three  years  in  the  principality. 
His  "  Epistolary  Correspondence  "  was  first  published  in  1787 
by  Nichols,  who  in  1789-91  brought  out  careful  editions  of  the 
Tatler,  Guardian,  &c.  There  is  a  pleasant  sketch  of  Sir  Richard 
Steele  in  Mr.  Thackeray's  Lectures  on  the  English  Humorists, 
and  an  elaborate  one  vindicating  him  from  Lord  Macaulay's 
rather  harsh  criticism  on  him  (Essay  on  Addison),  in  the  article 
"  Steele  "  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  March,  1855  ;  reprinted, 
with  additions,  in  the  Historical  and  Biographical  Essavs  (London, 
1858)  of  its  writer,  Mr.  John  Forster. — F.  E. 

STEEN,  Jan,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Dutch 
painters  of  scenes  of  convivial  life,  was  born  at  Leyden  about 
1626.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Nicholas  Knupfer,  and  afterwards  of 
Jan  van  Goyen,  whose  danghter  he  married.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  brewer,  and  at  his  father's  suggestion,  it  is  said,  set  up  a 
public-house,  where  he  studied  the  (Linking  scenes  he  painted 
with  such  wonderful  skill,  but  at  the  same  time  gave  way  to  the 
intemperate  habits  to  which  he  had  been  always  prone.  Tradi- 
tion has  been  uniform  on  this  subject :  but  a  recent  biographer, 
T.  van  Westerheene,  has  laboured  hard  to  prove  that  Jan  Steen 
was  really  a  sober  man ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a 
man  who  painted  with  so  true  and  firm  a  pencil,  finished  his 
works  so  elaborately,  and  of  whose  pictures  some  three  hundred 
are  known,  could  have  been  the  drunkard  he  is  commonly  repre- 
sented. It  is  more  Lkely  that  his  poverty,  and  he  is  known  to 
have  left  his  family  in  distressed  circumstances,  arose  from  the 
time  he  spent  in  finishing  his  works  so  scrupulously,  and  the 
small  prices  he  received  for  them ;  for  it  was  not  till  some 
years  after  his  death  that  his  pictures  began  to  be  in  request  by 
collectors,  and  it  was  only  by  slow  degrees  they  reached  the  prices 
they  now  command.  His  subjects  are,  however,  mostly  scenes 
of  convivial  life,  and  by  no  other  Dutch  painter  have  these 
been  treated  with  such  congenial  humour;  it  is  not  unlikely 
therefore  that  he  enjoyed  in  reaLty  what  he  painted  with  so  much 
relish.  Besides  his  in-door  tavern  and  out-door  festival  scents, 
he  also  painted  children  frolicking ;  some  quiet  domestic  interiors, 
in  the  manner  of  Metzu;  and  a  few  scriptural  subjects:  but  these, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  are  wholly  unworthy  of  their  themes. 
Several  of  his  best  pictures  are  in  the  great  private  collections  of 
this  countrv,  but  the  National  Gallery  does  not  possess  one.  He 
died  in  1679.— J.  T-e. 

STEIN,  Heniuch  Fkiedricii  Carl,  Baron  of,  a  celebrated 
German  statesman,  was  born  on  the  15th  of  October,  1757,  of 
an  old  and  noble  family,  at  Nassau  on  the  Lahn.  His  father 
belonged  to  that  higher  class  of  nobility  which,  according  to  the 
old  German  constitution,  held  immediately  of  the  empire.  This 
descent  doubtless  influenced  the  position  which  Stein  afterwards 
assumed.  Intended  for  the  public  service,  he  was  sent  in  1773 
to  Gottingen  to  study  civil  law  and  history,  and  then  to  Wetzlar, 
the  seat  of  the  imperial  chamber.  The  glories  of  the  empire 
had,  however,  faded,  and  Frederick  the  Great  had  made  Prussia 
seem  the  loadstar  of  the  youthful  aspirations  after  German  unity 
and  nationality.  In  1779  Stein  entered  the  Prussian  service  as 
director  of  the  mines  at  Wetter  in  Westphalia.    In  1784,  on  the 
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formation  of  the  "  Princes'  League,"  he  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Aschaffenburg.     Two  years  later,  on  the  death  of  Frederick, 
Stein  accompanied  two  friends  to  England,  where  the  republican 
opinions  which  he  had  cherished  were  greatly  modified  by  what 
he  saw.     The  enjoyment  of  rights  and  liberties  which  made  Eng- 
land prosperous,  was  based  upon  custom  and  tradition  rather  than 
on  written  law;  and  Stein's  sterUng  sense  at  once  perceived  that 
mere  elaborate  formulas  and  schemes  of  government  projected 
for  a  people  were  useless  in  comparison  with  the  simple  regula- 
tions that  leave  room  for  self-development  and  self- government. 
On  his  return  home  he  was  enabled  partially  to  apply  his  obser- 
vations to  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen  in  Westphalia,  both 
in  his  administration  of  the  mines,  and  in  the  capacity  first  of 
director  and  ultimately  (1796)  of  president  of  the  Westphalia 
chambers  at  Wesel,  Hamm,  and  Minden.    In  1804  he  was  called 
to  Berlin  to  succeed  Struensee  as  minister  of  finance  and  trade — 
an  office  which  he  held  until  the  opening  of  1807.    His  zeal  and 
energy  were  conspicuous  during  this  short  tenure  cf  office.     He 
abolished  the  system  of  internal  custom  duties  which  hampered 
trade  and  manufactures ;  he  gave  a  vigorous  opposition  to  the 
introduction  of  paper  money ;  and  having  all  the  impetuosity  of 
a  man  of  single  purpose,  he  unfortunately  quarreled  with  his 
colleagues.      After  the  battle  of  Jena,  being  then  with  the  king 
at  Konigsberg,  he  gave  in  his  resignation.     The  battle  of  Fried- 
land  and  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  by  which  Prussia  was  shorn  of  large 
territories  and  well-nigh  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  French 
province,  necessitated  the  recall  of  Stein  before  the  year  had 
ended,  and  his  nomination  to  the  office  of  prime  minister.     If 
this  recall  was,  as  has  been  surmised,  made  at  the  suggestion  of 
Napoleon,  the  conqueror  had  no  reason  to  rejoice  at  his  selection. 
To  raise  fallen  Prussia  to  her  place  among  the  nations — to  make 
her  greater  than  ever — to  make  her  Germany — but  above  all  to 
expel  the  detested  French  from  the  German  fatherland — was  the 
all-absorbing  thought  of  Stein's  fiery  soul.    To  this  end  he  formed 
and  fostered  the  Tugend  Bund,  the  society  which  played  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  the  liberation  of  Germany.     He  proceeded  at 
once,  to  use  his  celebrated  phrase,  "  to  make  up  for  the  state's  loss 
in  extensive  greatness,  by  intensive  strength."     He  broke  down 
the  feudal  privileges  of  the  nobility  which  had  trammeled  the 
march  of  the  nation ;  abolished  serfdom  and  class  distinctions  in 
legal  proceedings ;  and  introduced  a  -more  liberal  system  of  pro- 
motion in  the  army.     "  Stein's  system,"  as  it  is  still  called,  had 
vast  ramifications,  intended  to  embrace  all  parts  of  the  com- 
monwealth, administrative  and  poLtical.     But  Napoleou  grew 
suspicious  of  this  earnest,  wilful  man ;  and  in  November,  1808, 
Stein  was  compelled  to  resign  his  post  into  the  hands  of  the 
more  cautious  Hardenberg.     He  retired  to  Prague,  where,  in  the 
society  of  other  German  and  French  emigrants,  he  kept  alive 
the  fire  of  patriotism  and  hatred  of  Napoleon.     In  1812,  after 
the  meeting  of  kings  and  emperors  at  Dresden,  Stein  made  his 
way,  not  without  risk,  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  soon 
joined  by  the  patriot  Arndt,  who  acted  as  his  secretary.     At 
the  ear  of  Alexander  I.  Stein  was  a  formidable  foe  to  the  French 
emperor.      He  followed  the  czar  into   Germany;  was  at  the 
battles  of  Bautzen  and  Lutzen  ;  and  found  much  to  blame  in  the 
conduct  of  Austria  and  the  German  princes.     He  was  continually 
comparing  the  cold,  cautious  Mettemich  with  the  Stadions,  men 
more  of  his  own  stamp.     During  the  year  1813  Stein  occupied 
the  official  position  of  supreme  director  of  the  interim  central 
board  of  administration  of  the  conquered  provinces  of  Germany, 
till  arrangements  should  be  made  for  their  final  disposal  in  a 
general  congress.     His  own  ardent  desire  was  to  profit  by  the 
state  of  things,  and  make  at  most  two  powerful  empires  (one 
not  being  feasible)  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  by  the  mediatizing  of 
all  the  lesser  kingdoms  and  duchies.     With  regard  to  France,  he 
would  have  exacted  from  her  much  severer  retribution  than  was 
actually  demanded  of  her.     Such  news  found  small  favour  with 
the  allies.     After  accompanying  the  sovereigns  to  Paris  in  1814, 
he  went  to  Vienna,  and  has  characterized  the  work  of  the  con- 
gress there  as  "  a  farce."     The  jealousy  of  Stein's  comprehensive 
plans,  felt  by  the  minor  German  states,  was  expressed  in  the 
person  of  Montgelas  the  Bavarian  minister,  who  succeeded  in 
overthrowing  all  Stein's  influence.     Frederick  William  III.;  the 
king  he  had  served  so  well,  gradually  abandoned  Stein,  and 
receded  from  the  constitutional  promises  from  which  the  latter 
had  hoped  for  the  speedy  and  complete  regeneration  of  Prussia. 
Disgusted  with  the  tide  of  reaction  which  manifested  itself  in 
the  holv  alliance,  the  patriotic  minister  retired  into  private  life, 
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enjoying  at  his  favourite  seat  of  Coppenburg  in  Westphalia  the 
pleasures  of  a  country  life,  and  occasional  communications  with 
his  old  friends  Count  Minister  and  Baron  Gagern.  To  the  last 
he  retained  much  of  the  temper  and  tone  of  an  English  consti- 
tutional minister.  The  court  and  government  at  Berlin  took 
little  notice  of  him,  save  in  occasional  marks  of  attention  which 
could  not  decently  be  withheld  from  a  personage  so  distinguished. 
In  18 1G  he  received  the  order  of"  the  Prussian  eagle.  Two  years 
later  lie  was  at  the  congress  of  Aix-la  Chapelle.  In  1827  he 
was  named  member  of  the  Prussian  council  of  state,  and  made 
marshal  of  the  first  assembly  of  states  of  Westphalia.  On  the 
publication  of  Bourrienne's  Life  of  Napoleon  in  the  same  year,  he 
replied  in  a  pamphlet  to  certain  statements  reflecting  on  himself. 
Since  his  death  his  letters  to  Gagern  have  been  published,  in 
1833,  and  his  correspondence  with  Miinster  in  1841.  He  died 
in  his  castle  of  Coppenburg  on  the  29th  June,  1831,  with  the 
reputation  of  an  earnest  patriot  and  a  far-seeing  statesman. — 
(See  Blackwood's  Magazine,  lviii.,  328.) — R.  H. 

STEPHEN,  King  of  Poland.     See  Bathory. 

STEPHEN,  Sir  Jajies,  essayist  and  historian,  was  the  third 
son  of  the  late  James  Stephen,  well  known  for  his  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  antislavery  and  as  a  member  of  the  party  which 
received  the  name  of  "  the  evangelical  succession."  Sir  James 
Stephen  was  born  at  Lambeth  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1789,  and 
completed  his  education  at  Trinity  hall,  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  LL.B.  in  1812.  Called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's 
inn  in  1813,  he  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  by  Lord  Bathurst 
legal  adviser  to  the  colonial  office,  and  he  practised  at  the  equity 
bar  for  eleven  years.  He  retired  from  the  active  practice  of  his 
profession  in  1824,  accepting  the  office  of  counsel  to  the  board 
of  trade  while  he  retained  his  former  position  at  the  colonial 
office.  In  1834  he  was  appointed  assistant  under-secretary, 
and  in  183G  permanent  under-secretary  of  state  to  the  colonies, 
an  office  which  he  retained  until  1847,  when  he  was  forced  by 
illness  to  resign  it.  During  his  tenure  of  those  secretarial  offices, 
the  chief  labours  of  the  colonial  department  devolved  upon  him, 
though  the  public  saw  nothing  of  his  services ;  and  he  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  the  principal  agent  in  arranging  the  final 
abolition  of  slavery  and  the  establishment  of  responsible  govern- 
ment in  Canada,  &c.  It  was  as  a  WTiter  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
that  Sir  James  Stephen  first  became  known  to  the  general  public. 
To  that  periodical  he  contributed  between  1838  and  1848  a  series 
of  essays,  chiefly  on  subjects  connected  with  religious  biography, 
which,  by  the  vigour  of  their  style  and  the  thinking  power  dis- 
played in  them,  attracted  great  attention,  and  helped  to  supply 
the  void  left  by  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  Lord  Macaulay  from 
the  pages  of  the  Edinburgh.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of 
them  were  the  essays  on  Luther,  Port  Royal,  Loyola,  Baxter,  the 
Clapham  sect,  and  Isaac  Taylor.  Almost  all  of  them  were  written 
by  way  of  relaxation  during  moments  of  leisure  snatched  from 
the  severe  duties  of  the  colonial  office.  They  were  published  in 
a  collective  form  in  1849  as  "  Essaysin  Ecclesiastical  Biographv," 
and  have  gone  through  several  edi'tions.  On  resigning  office,  Sir 
James  (previously  Mr.)  Stephen  was  made  a  privy  councillor  and 
a  K.C.B.  In  the  summer  of  1849,  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  modern  history  at  Cambridge,  an  office  which  he  retained  until 
his  death ;  and  he  was  professor  of  modern  history  and  political 
economy  at  Haileybury  from  the  beginning  of  1855  to  the  clos- 
ing cf  the  college  at  the  end  of  1857.  His  well-known  "  Lec- 
tures on  the  History  of  France,"  a  subject  to  which  he  intended 
to  devote  much  of  his  attention,  were  delivered  at  Cambridge  in 
1850,  and  published  in  1852.  Sir  James  Stephen  died  at  Cob- 
lentz  on  the  14th  September,  1859.  A  memoir  of  him  by  his 
son,  Mr.  Fit z James  Stephen,  is  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  the 
Essays  published  in  1860. — F.  E. 

STEPHENSON,  George,  the  father  of  the  modern  railway 
system,  was  born  at  Wylam,  about  eight  miles  west  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  on  the  9th  uf  June,  1781,  and  died  at  Tapton  house,  near 
Chesterfield,  on  the  12th  of  August,  1848.  He  was  the  second 
of  the  bix  clnldren  of  Robert  Stephenson,  then  fireman  of  the 
pumping  engmc  of  Wylam  colliery.  In  his  childhood  he  received 
no  school  education,  and  was  employed  successively  as  a  cowherd, 
a  ploughboy,  and  a  driver  of  gin-horses.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  was  engaged  to  assist  his  father,  then  fireman  at  Dewley. 
1-rom  that  time  forth  his  advancement  was  rapid,  owin<r  to  his 
great  energy,  intelligence,  and  perseverance.  Becoming  sensible 
of  the  great  disadvantages  under  which  he  suffered  from  the 
want  of  book-knowledge,  he  applied  himself,  about  the  a^-c  o*" 


eighteen,  to  learn  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  by  attending 
classes  after  working  hours,  and  studying  even  during  the  day 
in  his  short  intervals  of  leisure ;  and  having  mastered  the  elements 
of  learning,  he  eagerly  sought  after  every  sort  of  knowledge.    In 
1802  he  was  appointed  to  the  care  of  the  winding  steam-engine 
of  the  inclined  plane  at  Willington  quay,  on  the  Tyne,  below 
Newcastle.     In  1804  he  became  brakesman  at  West-Moor  col- 
liery, Killingworth.    In  1812  he  was  appointed  "engine-wnght," 
or  principal  mechanical  engineer,  of  Killingworth  colliery.     He 
soon  afterwards  began  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  locomotive 
engine,  which  had  already  been  for  some  time  in  use  on  mineral 
railways.    After  various  inventors  had  long  exerted  their  ingenuity 
to  little  purpose  in  devising  means  of  giving  the  locomotive  engine 
a  firm  hold  of  the  track  by  means  of  rackwork  rails  and  other 
contrivances,  William  Hedley,  the  viewer  of  Wylam  colliery,  made 
in  1813  the  important  discovery  that  no  such  aids  were  required, 
the  adhesion  between  smooth  wheels  and  smooth  rails   being 
sufficient;  and  in  accordance  with  that  discovery,  Blackett,  the 
owner  of  that  colliery,  caused  a  locomotive  engine  to  be  made 
for  running  on  a  tram-road.     Soon  afterwards  the  proprietors  of 
Killingworth  colliery  commissioned  their  engine-wright,  George 
Stephenson,  to  make  a  locomotive.     It  was  completed  and  tried 
on  the  25th  of  July,  1814,  and  was  the  first  engine  in  which 
smooth  wheels  were  made  to  run  upon  edge-rails.     The  perfor- 
mance, though  satisfactory  on  the  whole,  and  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  previous  locomotive  engines,  was  found  not  to  be  cheaper 
than  that  of  horse  power.     Stephenson,  having  well  considered 
the  means  of  obtaining  a  better  result,  devised  and  earned  out, 
towards  the  end  of  the  same  year,  his  great  invention  of  the  blast- 
pipe,  whereby  the  rate  of  combustion  of  the  fuel,  the  original 
source  of  the  power  of  the  engine,  is  made  to  adjust  itself  to 
the  work  which  the  engine  has  to  perform,  and  is  made  capable, 
when  required,  of  being  increased  to  many  times  the  rate  at 
which  fuel  is  burned  in  the  furnace  of  a  stationary  engine  of 
the  same  size;  and  in  making  that  invention  he  took  the  step 
which  led  to  the  subsequent  immense  development  of  the  power 
and  speed  of  locomotives.     In  subsequent  locomotives  he  intro- 
duced many  improvements  in  the  details  of  the  construction  and 
mechanism.     In  1823,  with  the  assistance  of  capital  furnished 
by  his  friends,  Edward  Pease  and  Thomas  Richardson,  he  founded 
his  locomotive  engine-factory  at  Newcastle,  which  was  the  first 
work  of  the  kind  ever  established,  and  which  still  subsists  on  a 
greatly  extended  scale.     The  locomotive  engine,  in  the  state  to 
which  it  had  now  been  brought,  excelled  horse-power  in  economy; 
but  it  was  only  equal  to  ordinary  horses  in  speed.     In  order  to 
obtain  the  great  speed  at  which  locomotives  now  run,  it  was 
necessary  to  devise  means  of  producing    a   greatly  increased 
volume  of  steam,  with  a  boiler  of  moderate  bulk.     This  was 
accomplished  by  Stephenson,  when  in  1829  he  combined  with 
the  blast-pipe  the  tubular  boiler,  which  had  been  suggested  to 
him  by  Booth  ;  having  been  invented,  independently  and  nearly 
at  the  same  time,  by  Booth  in  England  and  by  Se'guin  in  France. 
On  the  6th  of  October,  1829,  occurred  the  famous  competition 
of  locomotive  engines,  when  the  prize  offered  by  the  directors  of 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  was  gained  by  George 
and  Robert  Stephenson's  engine,  the  "Rocket,"  the  parent  of  all 
the  swift  and  powerful  locomotives  of  the  present  day;  and  the 
eye  of  man  beheld  for  the  first  time  a  machine  running  at  the 
speed  of  a  mile  in  two  minutes.    Up  to  that  time,  ten  or  twelve 
miles  an  hour  had  been  looked  upon  as  the  utmost  limit  of  con- 
ceivable velocity  in  travelling ;  and  the  general  amazement  at 
the  performance  of  Stephenson's  engine  reached  a  pitch  of  which 
no  description  can  convey  an  idea.    The  "  Rocket,"  like  everything 
made  by  Stephenson,  continued  long  afterwards  to  be  serviceable. 
It  is  recorded  to  have  run,  on  one  occasion,  four  miles  in  four 
minutes  and  a  half;  a  speed  scarcely  exceeded  by  any  engine  of 
the  present  day.    It  is  now  preserved  as  a  monument  of  inventive 
genius  in  the  South  Kensington  museum.     In  compliance  with 
a  limitation  of  weight  prescribed  by  the  directors,  the  "Rocket" 
weighed  less  than  four  tons  and  a  half,  and  its  tractive  power 
was  proportionately  limited.     George  Stephenson  and  his  sou 
Robert  soon  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  same  principles  of  con- 
struction and  action  in  heavier  and  more  powerful  engines,  and 
were  followed  by  various  other  engineers.     In  the  course  of  the 
autumn  of  1815,  the  invaluable  invention  of  the  miner's  safety- 
lamp  was  made  independently  and  simultaneously  by  George 
Stephenson  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy.    Soon  after  the  completion 
of  bis  second  locomotive,  Stephenson  began  to  turn  his  attention 
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to  the  improvement  of  the  railways,  upon  the  smoothness  and 
firmness  of  which  the  efficiency  of  the  locomotive  to  a  great  extent 
depends.  In  1819  he  undertook  his  first  piece  of  business  as  a 
'•civil  engineer,"  in  the  customary  acceptation  of  the  term — the 
planning  and  execution  of  the  Hetton  railway,  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  his  younger  brother  Robert.  That  line  was  opened  in 
1822.  In  1817  the  first  public  railway  ever  made,  the  Stockton 
and  Darlington  railway,  was  projected  by  Edward  Pease,  with 
the  co-operation  of  some  other  capitalists  of  the  district.  They 
resolved  to  intrust  Stephenson  with  the  execution  of  their  rail- 
way, and  to  obtain  authority  to  use  locomotives.  The  Stockton 
and  Darlington  Railway  was  opened  on  the  27th  of  September, 
1825.  The  speed  at  first  adopted  on  this  railway  did  not 
exceed  that  of  conveyance  by  horse-power ;  but  in  this  respect 
a  new  era  was  at  hand.  About  1821  a  railway  between  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  was  projected  by  Mr.  Sandars,  Mr.  Moss, 
and  others  of  the  leading  capitalists  of  those  cities.  The  first 
survey  was  made  by  Mr.  William  James,  but  was  very  imperfect, 
owing  to  interruptions  by  the  landowners  and  population  of 
the  district.  The  promoters,  having  in  view  the  use  of  loco- 
motive engines,  sent  James  to  Killingworth  to  observe  their 
performance  there.  His  report  was  favourable;  and  that  circum- 
stance led  to  the  employment  of  Robert  Stephenson  to  assist  him 
in  a  second  survey.  This  too  proved  a  failure,  like  the  first,  and 
from  similar  causes.  In  1824  George  Stephenson  was  appointed 
engineer-in-chief  of  the  undertaking,  and  a  third  survey  was 
proceeded  with,  but  was  rendered  very  imperfect  by  obstacles 
similar  to  those  of  the  first  and  second.  The  scheme  was  brought 
before  parliament  in  1825 ;  it  met  with  the  most  determined 
opposition  from  landowners  and  canal  companies;  Stephenson's 
proposal  for  working  the  line  by  locomotives,  at  speeds  not 
exceeding  ten  miles  an  hour  or  thereabouts,  though  based  on 
long  experience,  was  denounced  by  various  engineers  as  visionary ; 
and  though  the  preamble  was  carried,  the  clauses  empowering 
the  company  to  buy  land  and  make  the  railway  were  thrown  out 
in  committee,  and  the  scheme  was  thus  defeated.  The  pro- 
moters now  engaged  Messrs.  George  and  John  Ronnie  to  make 
a  fourth  survey,  which  was  accomplished  by  those  engineers, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Charles  Vignoles.  The  course  of  the 
line  was  altered,  so  as  to  be  as  little  obnoxious  as  possible  to  the 
landowners.  The  capital  was  found  to  be  too  small ;  but  the 
deficiency  was  made  up  by  the  marquis  of  Stafford  (afterwards 
duke  of  Sutherland),  who,  as  the  result  proved,  acted  on  that 
occasion  with  sagacity,  as  well  as  with  liberality.  The  parlia- 
mentary contest  was  not  so  severe  as  before,  and  the  act  was 
obtained  at  last,  in  the  session  of  1826.  The  promoters  imme- 
diately afterwards  appointed  Stephenson  their  chief  engineer ; 
and  he  at  once  removed  his  residence  to  Liverpool,  and  commenced 
his  operations  by  forming  the  line  across  Chat  Moss,  an  obstacle 
which  the  opponents  of  the  undertaking  had  pronounced  impas- 
sable. The  construction  of  the  railway,  involving  heavier  and 
more  numerous  works  than  had  ever  before  been  carried  out  on 
any  line  communication,  was  nearly  completed  in  1829.  The 
directors  were  induced,  by  the  success  of  the  locomotive  engine  on 
the  Stockton  and  Darlington  railway,  to  resolve  on  the  employ- 
ment of  that  mode  of  propulsion ;  and  they  accordingly  offered  a 
prize  for  the  best  locomotive  which  should  fulfil  certain  condi- 
tions; one  of  which  was,  a  minimum  speed  of  ten  miles  an  hour. 
The  astonishing  result  has  already  been  stated.  Thus  was  the 
modern  railway  system  first  established.  Its  extension  followed 
rapidly;  and  a  leading  part  in  it  was  taken  by  George  Stephenson, 
who  acted  as  chief  engineer  of  nearly  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
of  railway.  He  retired  from  the  active  practice  of  civil  engineer- 
ing in  1840 ;  but  for  many  years  afterwards  he  was  still  consulted 
as  to  various  British  and  foreign  lines  of  railway.  He  occupied 
his  leisure  in  gardening  and  farming,  in  which  he  had  much  skill, 
and  in  various  scientific  pursuits.  He  condemned  strongly  the 
wild  schemes  brought  forward  during  the  "railway  mania"  of 
1844-45;  and  though  beset  with  entreaties  at  that  time  to  give 
at  least  the  sanction  of  his  name  to  innumerable  proposed  lines, 
he  was  deaf  to  them  all,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  projects  of 
unquestionable  soundness.  The  designs  of  George  Stephenson's 
engineering  works  are  marked  at  once  by  caution  and  boldness, 
enterprise  and  sound  judgment ;  their  execution,  by  solidity  and 
durability,  conscientious  care,  and  a  thorough  mastery  of  practical 
details.  He  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  power  of  gaining 
the  confidence  of  his  employers,  the  respect  and  obedience  of  those 
employed  under  him,  and  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  all  who 


knew  him. — (Smiles'  Lives  of  the  Engineers,  vol.  iii. ;  Wood's 
Practical  Treatise  on  Railroads.') — R. 

STEPHENSON,  Robert,  an  engineer  second  only  to  his 
father,  was  born  at  Willington  Quay  on  the  16th  of  October, 
1803,  and  died  on  the  12th  of  October,  1859.  He  was  the  only 
child  of  George  Stephenson,  who  at  that  time  was  working  as 
an  engine-brakesman.  His  father,  sensible  how  much  he  had 
himself  suffered  in  his  youth  from  the  want  of  education,  pro- 
cured him  the  best  instruction  that  he  could  afford  out  of  his 
then  small  income.  In  1818  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  Mr. 
Nicholas  Wood,  the  eminent  mining  engineer,  with  whom  he 
remained  for  three  years.  In  1820  his  father  sent  him  for  a 
single  session  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  studied 
natural  philosophy  under  Leslie,  natural  history  (including 
mineralogy  and  geology)  under  Jameson,  chemistry  under  Hope, 
and  practical  chemistry  under  Murray.     In  1821,  1822,  and 

1823  he  assisted  his  father  in  the  survey  and  execution  of  the 
Hetton  railway,  and  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  railway; 
and  in  1822  he  assisted  James  in  the  second  survey  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway.  He  also  took  part  in  estab- 
lishing the  locomotive  engine  factory  at  Newcastle  in  1823.    In 

1824  he  was  engaged  to  superintend  some  mining  operations  in 
the  republic  of  Columbia  in  South  America,  where  he  remained 
for  three  years.  In  1827,  at  the  urgent  desire  of  his  father  and 
the  other  partners  in  the  locomotive  engine  works — the  affairs  of 
which  had  fallen  into  some  confusion  owing  to  the  constant 
occupation  of  George  Stephenson  on  the  works  of  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  railway — he  returned  home,  and  by  his  energy 
and  talent  for  business  soon  restored  the  factory  to  a  flourishing 
condition.  It  was  under  his  immediate  superintendence  that  the 
"Rocket"  and  its  successors  were  built,  whoso  performance  has 
been  stated  in  the  preceding  article.  His  first  independent  work 
as  a  civil  engineer  was  the  Leicester  and  Swannington  railway, 
commenced  about  1830;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
joint-engineer,  along  with  his  father,  of  the  London  and  Birming- 
ham railway.  From  that  time  forth  he  became  the  most  exten- 
sively employed  and  successful  railway  engineer  in  the  world,  and 
designed  and  executed  the  greatest  engineering  works  yet  known. 
Amongst  them  may  be  specified  the  Royal  Border  bridge  over 
the  Tweed ;  the  High-level  bridge  at  Newcastle,  which  is  the  finest 
example  of  the  use  of  the  "bowstring  girder"  in  existence;  and 
the  Conway,  Britannia,  Victoria,  and  Egyptian  tubular  bridges. 
In  1847  Robert  Stephenson  was  elected  member  of  parliament 
for  Whitby,  and  gave  his  support  to  the  conservative  party. 
From  1854  till  1856  he  was  president  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  other 
scientific  bodies.  His  premature  death  was  lamented  by  the 
whole  nation;  and  the  public  respect  for  his  memory  was  shown 
by  a  grave  in  Westminster  abbey. — (See  Smiles'  Lives  of  the 
Engineers,  vol.  iii. ;  Edwin  Clark  On  the  Britannia  and  Conioay 
Tubular  Bridges;  Fairbairn  On  the  Conway  and  Britannia, 
Tubular  Bridges ;  Hodges'  Account  of  the  Victoria  Bridge ; 
Encyclopaedia  Britunnica,  article  "Iron  Bridges,"  written  by 
Robert  Stephenson.) — R. 

STERNE,  Laurence,  the  prince  of  English  humorists,  sprang 
from  a  Suffolk  family,  and  was  the  great-grandson  of  Roger  Sterne 
(or  Stearne),  a  grave  and  solid  prelate,  who  died  archbishop  of 
York  in  1683.  Simon,  son  of  the  archbishop,  married  the  heiress 
of  Elvington,  near  York,  and  his  second  son,  Roger,  was  the  father 
of  the  author  of  "  Tristram  Shandy."  Roger  entered  the  army, 
and  fought  under  Marlborough  in  Flanders,  where,  in  1711,  he 
married  Sterne's  mother,  the  widow  of  a  captain  and  stepdaughter 
ofa  "noted  sutler"  (says  Sterne  in  his  brief  autobiography),  adding 
characteristically — "N.B. — He  was  in  debt  to  him."  Roger  was  a 
lieutenant  in  Handaside's  regiment,  and  at  Clonmel  on  the  24th 
of  November,  1713,  the  day  after  the  arrival  there  of  the  regi- 
ment with  his  father  and  mother  from  Dunkirk,  Laurence  Sterne 
was  born.  "  His  earliest  world  was  the  barrack-yard,"  and  for 
ten  years  his  life  was  passed  with  the  regiment  in  its  frequent 
wanderings  from  place  to  place,  chiefly  in  Ireland,  an  existence 
fruitful  of  hints  for  the  characters  of  Uncle  Toby  and  Corporal 
Trim.  Roger  Sterne  is  understood  to  have  been  the  original 
of  Uncle  Toby;  "he  was,"  says  Sterne,  "a  little  smart  man, 
active  to  the  last  degree  in  all  exercises,  most  patient  of  fatigue 
and  disappointments,  of  which  it  pleased  God  to  give  him  full 
measure  ;  he  was  in  his  temper  somewhat  rapid  and  hasty,  but 
of  a  kindly  sweet  disposition,  void  of  all  design,  and  so  innocent 
in  his  own  intentions  that  he  suspected  uo  one ;  so  that  ycu 
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might  have  cheated  him  ten  times  a  day.  if  nine  had  not  been  suf- 
ficient for  vour  purpose."  Roger  Sterne  died  in  1731  in  Jamaica, 
where  he  had  been  sent  on  military  duty.  Eight  years  or  so 
before,  at  the  age  of  ten,  Laurence  had  been  placed  at  school 
near  Halifax,  the  scene  of  a  well-known  incident.  The  ceiling 
of  the  school  had  been  newly  white- washed,  and  the  ladder 
was  left  standing.  The  boy  mounted  it  and  wrote  with  a  brash, 
in  large  letters,  "  Lau  Sterne."  The  usher  having  severely 
whipped  him,  was  taken  to  task  by  the  master,  who  said  in 
Sterne's  hearing,  "  that  never  should  that  name  be  effaced,  for 
I  was  a  boy  of  genius,  and  he  was  sure  I  should  come  to  prefer- 
ment." Under  this  discerning  pedagogue  "  I  stayed,"  says  Sterne, 
"  some  time,  till  by  God's  care  of  me  my  cousin  Sterne  of  Elving- 
ton  became  a  father  to  me,  and  sent  me  to  the  university." 
Sterne  went  to  Jesus  college,  Cambridge,  in  July,  1733,  and 
took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1736,  after  which  probably  he  left  the 
university,  where  one  of  his  associates  had  been  John  Hall 
Stevenson,  his  intimate  friend  of  subsequent  years,  the  author  of 
Crazy  Tales,  and  the  Eugenio  of  "  Tristram  Shandy."  Taking 
orders,  he  procured  through  his  uncle,  who  was  a  prebendary  of 
Durham  and  York,  the  vicarage  of  Sutton,  and  he  entered  upon 
his  clerical  duties  in  the  August  of  1738.  In  1741,  after  a 
courtship  of  two  years,  he  married  a  lady  with  some  little  fortune. 
A  friend  of  his  wife's  gave  him  the  living  of  Stillington,  near  that 
of  Sutton,  and  through  his  uncle  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of 
York.  For  twenty  years  Stenie  remained  doing  duty  at  Sutton 
and  Stillington;  "books,  painting,  fiddling,  and  shooting  were 
my  amusements."  He  had  broken  a  blood-vessel  when  a  student 
at  Cambridge,  but  during  these  years  he  had,  he  says,  "very 
good  health."  Up  to  1759  he  had  published  nothing  but  two 
sermons,  neither  of  them  exciting  the  least  attention,  although 
one  of  them  became  famous  enough  when  declaimed  by  Cor- 
poral Trim.  Towards  the  close  of  1759,  however,  the  first  two 
volumes  of  "  Tristram  Shandy"  were  published  at  York.  Sterne 
went  up  to  London  at  the  beginning  of  17G0  to  superintend 
their  republication,  and  found  himself  at  once  a  celebrity. 
"  Nothing  is  talked  of,"  writes  Horace  Walpole,  in  January, 
1760,  "nothing  admired,  but  'Tristram  Shandy.'"  "One  is 
invited,"  the  poet  Gray  writes  of  its  author  at  this  period,  "to 
dinner,  where  he  dines,  a  fortnight  beforehand."  Sterne  received, 
besides  applause  and  dinners,  £700  for  his  first  two  volumes, 
the  same  sum  for  the  mere  promise  of  the  next  two,  and  it  was 
doubtless  an  admiration  of  "  Tristram  Shandy"  that  led  Lord 
Falconbridge  to  bestow  on  him  the  curacy  of  Coxwold  in  York- 
shire, "  a  sweet  retirement,"  he  says,  "  in  comparison  of  Sutton." 
From  Yorkshire,  with  two  new  volumes  of  "  Tristram,"  Sterne 
returned  to  London,  where  he  spent  the  winter  of  1760-61,  and 
was  feted  even  more  extensively  than  before.  He  now  began 
to  dream  of  rising  in  the  church.  He  had  dedicated  the  first 
volumes  of  "Tristram"  to  the  elder  Pitt,  and  he  was  Familiar 
with  Charles  Townshend  and  Rockingham,  but  he  soon  dis- 
covered that  his  character  could  not  be  forgotten  in  his  talents. 
A  second  London  season  of  constant  dissipation  brought  back 
the  malady  which  rural  life  in  Yorkshire  had  laid  to  sleep,  and 
he  went  to  Paris  in  1762.  Migrating  in  search  of  health  from 
place  to  place  in  the  south  of  France,  he  returned  to  Coxwold  in 
the  summer  of  1764,  leaving  behind  him  his  wife,  of  whom  he 
had  grown  tired,  and  his  only  child,  his  daughter  Lydia,  to  whom 
he  was  always  fondly  attached.  In  the  year  of  the  London 
appearance  of"  "Tristram  Shandy,"  1760,  he  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  his  popularity  to  publish  two  volumes  of  Sermons,  with 
double  title-pages,  one  of  them  bearing  his  name,  while  the 
other  assigned  them  to  the  authorship  of  "  Mr.  Yorick."  The 
third  and  fourth  volumes  of  "Tristram"  appeared  in  1761,  the 
fifth  and  sixth  in  1762,  the  seventh  and  eighth  in  1765,  and 
two  new  volumes  of  Sermons  in  1766.  With  the  money  received 
for  his  new  volumes  of  "  Shandy"  and  of  sermons  he  made  a 
tour  through  France  and  Italy  from  October,  1765,  to  June,  1766, 
when  with  materials  for  the  "Sentimental  Journey"  he  returned 
to  England.  During  the  early  months  of  1767  he  was  in 
London  with  the  last  volume  of  "  Tristram,"  published  in  that 
year;  and  it  was  now  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Draper, 
the  wife  of  a  counsellor  of  Bombay,  afterwards  chief  of  the 
factory  at  Surat — a  lady  whom  Raynal  has  lauded  in  his  Histoire 
des  deux  Indes.  She  had  come  to  England  from  India  for  the 
sake  of  her  health,  and  her  intimacy  with  Sterne  was  not  of 
long  duration,  for  she  returned  to  her  husband  in  the  April  of 
1767 ;  not  before,  however,  Sterne  had  written  her  some  epistles 


which  after  his  death  she  was  not  ashamed  to  publish  as  "  Ten 
Letters  to  Eliza,"  and  on  which  Mr.  Thackeray  (Lectures  on  the 
English  Humourists)  has  fixed,  as  painting  the  darker  side  of 
Sterne's  character.  On  his  return  to  Coxwold,  his  wife  and 
daughter  joined  him  to  nurse  him,  for  he  was  seriously  ill,  when 
he  composed  the  "  Sentimental  Journey."  As  usual  he  visited 
London  to  superintend  its  publication,  this  time  by  subscription ; 
and  in  the  February  of  1768  an  attack  of  influenza,  compli- 
cated by  pleurisy,  was  too  much  for  his  enfeebled  constitution. 
On  the  18th  of  March  there  was  a  gay  party  in  Clifford  Street, 
close  to  Bond  Street,  where  Sterne  lodged.  Garrick  and  David 
Hume  were  of  the  company,  to  several  of  whom  Sterne  was 
known.  A  footman  was  sent  to  inquire  after  his  health,  and 
was  directed  by  the  landlady  to  the  sick-room.  On  entering  it 
he  saw  what  was  approaching,  and  remained  for  a  few  minutes, 
when  Sterne  exclaimed,  "  Now  it  is  come,"  and  putting  up  his 
hands  as  if  to  ward  off  a  blow,  expired  in  the  act,  among  strangers 
in  a  London  lodging.  In  person  Sterne  was  tall  and  thin,  with 
a  hectic  and  consumptive  appearance ;  in  conversation  he  was 
gay  and  witty.  After  the  death  of  his  wife  his  "  Letters  to  his 
Friends"  were  published  by  his  daughter  in  1775.  There  has 
been  no  elaborate  biography  of  Sterne — a  work  indeed  for  which 
the  materials  are  wanting.  The  best  memoirs  of  him  are  the 
sketch  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  Lives  of  the  Novelists,  and 
one  in  vol.  xlix.  of  the  Quarterly  Review.  The  faults  of  Sterne, 
the  man,  have  been  laid  bare  without  mercy  by  Mr.  Thackeray 
in  the  lecture  already  referred  to.  His  faults  as  a  writer  are 
palpable  in  almost  every  page  of  his  composition,  and  may  be 
summed  up  in  one  word — affectation.  His  pathos,  once  so 
celebrated,  the  "sentiment"  which  bestowed  a  title  upon  his 
"Journey,"  have  become  almost  wholly  ineffective.  But  his 
humour  so  peculiar,  so  whimsical,  so  English,  is  perhaps  more 
highly  prized  than  ever,  and  in  this  one  department,  Shak- 
speare,  Addison,  and  Goldsmith  must  yield  the  palm  to  the  genius 
which  created  Mr.  Shandy,  Uncle  Toby,  Corporal  Trim,  and  all 
the  scenery,  inhabitants,  and  visitants  of  Shandy  Hall. — F.  E. 

STEWART,  Dugai.d,  an  eminent  Scotch  professor  and 
writer  on  philosophy,  was  born  on  the  22nd  of  November,  1753, 
in  the  college  of  Edinburgh,  where  his  father,  the  subject  of  the 
succeeding  article,  was  professor  of  mathematics.  From  the 
high  school,  where  he  had  made  extraordinary  progress  in  the 
classics  and  mathematics,  he  passed  in  1765  to  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  and  pursued  his  studies  there  during  four  sessions. 
In  1771-72  we  find  him  at  Glasgow,  having  doubtless  been 
attracted  thither  by  the  fame  of  Thomas  Eeid,  the  celebrated 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  university  of  that  city.  It 
was  probably  while  attending  the  lectures  of  Reid  that  his  mind 
received  its  bent  towards  those  philosophical  studies  which  after- 
wards formed  the  principal  business  of  his  life.  It  was,  at  any 
rate,  during  his  short  residence  at  Glasgow  that  he  wrote,  and 
read  to  a  literary  association,  an  "  Essay  on  Dreaming,"  which 
he  subsequently  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  his  "Elements 
of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind."  Stewart  returned  to 
Edinburgh  in  1772,  and,  after  having  acted  for  three  years  as 
substitute  for  his  father,  was  chosen  conjoint  professor  of  mathe- 
matics. From  this  time  his  life  was  for  many  years  one  of 
incessant  and  laborious  toil.  During  the  session  1778-79,  he 
lectured  on  ethics  for  the  moral  philosophy  professor,  Dr.  Adam 
Ferguson,  who  was  at  that  time  acting  as  secretary  to  the  com- 
missioners sent  to  conclude  peace  with  North  America ;  and 
this,  besides  teaching  his  own  class  of  mathematics  and  delivering 
a  course  of  lectures  on  astronomy.  But  in  1785  a  change  took 
place  which  gave  him  at  once  greater  leisure  and  a  more  con- 
genial vocation.  In  that  year,  on  the  resignation  of  Ferguson, 
Stewart  was  translated  to  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy — a 
chair  which  he  rendered  illustrious  over  all  Europe  during  his 
occupancy  of  five  and  twenty  years.  The  immense  influence 
which  he  exercised  is  to  be  traced  not  only  in  philosophy  and 
literature,  but  also  in  the  wide  field  of  British  politics ;  a  very 
large  number  of  those  men  who  have  since  figured  conspicuously 
as  statesmen  and  politicians,  particularly  on  the  liberal  side, 
having  in  their  youth  listened  to  the  lectures  of  this  universally 
admired  professor.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  remarked  that, 
"  without  derogation  from  his  writings,  it  may  be  said  that  his 
disciples  were  his  best  works."  In  1810,  Stewart's  health 
having  begun  to  fail,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  whose  lectures,  though 
they  constituted  in  effect  a  revolt  from  the  Scotch  philosophy, 
also  enjoyed  an  unbounded  popularity,  was  appointed  conjoint 
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professor  of  moral  philosophy.  From  this  time  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  11th  June,  1828,  eight  years  after  the 
premature  decease  of  Brown,  he  lived  in  dignified  and  studious 
retirement  at  Kinneil  house  on  the  frith  of  Forth.  Stewart 
lies  buried  in  the  Canongate  churchyard,  Edinburgh.  It  was 
after  he  had  retired  from  the  active  duties  of  the  professor's 
chair  that  Stewart's  principal  works  were  produced.  From  the 
delightful  retreat  of  Kinneil,  which  was  placed  at  his  disposal 
by  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  were  sent  forth  to  the  world  the 
"Philosophical  Essays,"  1S10;  the  second  and  third  volumes 
of  the  "Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,"  1814 
and  1827  (the  first  part  having  appeared  so  early  as  1792); 
the  celebrated  preliminary  dissertation  to  the  supplement  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  entitled  "A  General  View  of  the  Pro- 
gress of  Metaphysical,  Ethical,  and  Political  Science  since  the 
Revival  of  Letters,"  1815;  and  in  1828,  only  a  few  weeks 
before  his  death,  his  "  View  of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers  " 
— perhaps  the  best  of  all  his  works.  Besides  these,  he  wrote 
"Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,"  a  text-book  for  his  pupils;  and 
lives  of  Adam  Smith,  Dr.  William  Robertson,  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Reid,  which  appeared  respectively  in  1793,  1796,  and  1802. 
His  "  Lectures  on  Political  Economy,"  were  published  in  the 
collected  edition  of  his  works  which  lately  appeared  under  the 
editorial  care  of  Sir  William  Hamilton.  A  life  of  Stewart  by 
Professor  Veitch  of  St.  Andrews  is  prefixed  to  this  edition,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred  for  more  detailed  information. 

STEWART,  Matthew,  a  Scottish  mathematician  and  doctor 
of  divinity,  was  born  at  Rothesay  in  the  isle  of  Bute  in  1717, 
and  died  in  Edinburgh  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1785.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  parish  minister  of  Rothesay.  He  studied  arts, 
and  afterwards  theology,  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  where  he 
was  one  of  the  pupils  of  Simson,  noted  for  his  skill  in  the  ancient 
geometry. —  (See  Simsox,  Robert.)  After  completing  his 
course  of  theology,  he  went  to  Edinburgh  for  the  sake  of  further 
cultivating  his  favourite  study  of  mathematics  under  the  guidance 
of  Maclaurin.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed  minister  of 
the  parish  of  Roseneath  in  Dumbartonshire,  where  he  occupied 
much  of  his  leisure  in  mathematical  research.  After  the  death 
of  Maclaurin  he  was  appointed,  in  1747,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  which  office  he  held  until 
1772,  when  infirm  health  caused  him  to  retire;  his  duties  being 
performed  by  his  son,  Dugald  Stewart,  afterwards  distinguished 
as  a  mental  philosopher.  During  the  rest  of  his  life  he  lived 
chiefly  at  a  small  family  estate  in  Ayrshire. — W.  J.  M.  R. 
STEWTART,  R.  See  Londonderry,  Marquis  of. 
STIGLMAYER,  Johaxn  Baptist,  the  celebrated  Bavarian 
statuary  and  metal  founder,  was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  and 
was  born  at  Ftirstenfeldbruek,  in  the  vicinity  of  Munich,  in 
1791.  He  was  placed  early  with  a  goldsmith  at  Munich,  and 
his  natural  talent  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  M.  Leprieur,  then 
director  of  the  Bavarian  mint,  who  procured  the  young  Stigl- 
mayer admission  into  the  Munich  Academy  in  1810.  The  skill 
he  showed  as  a  medal  engraver  gained  him  an  appointment  in 
the  mint;  and  in  1819  he  was  sent  by  the  king,  Maximilian  I., 
to  Italy,  there  to  finish  his  education.  At  Rome  he  was  fortu- 
nate in  attracting  the  notice  of  the  Bavarian  crown  prince, 
Ludwig,  afterwards  celebrated  throughout  the  world,  as  Ludwig 
L,  for  his  great  taste  and  unexampled  patronage  of  artists.  In 
Naples  Stiglmayer  made  his  first  efforts  at  casting ;  and  the  first 
success  was  a  bust,  after  Thorwaldsen,  of  the  crown  prince  his 
patron.  In  1822  he  returned  to  Munich,  and  was  at  first  chiefly 
employed  as  an  engraver  at  the  mint.  He  did  not  begin  his 
great  series  of  metal  castings  until  182G,  when  Ludwig  I.  became 
king.  Among  these  the  principal  are — the  twelve  colossal  fire- 
gilt  statues  of  the  king's  ancestors,  ten  feet  high,  after  Schwan- 
thaler,  now  in  the  new  throne-room  of  the  palace  at  Munich ;  the 
monument  of  Jean  Paul  Richter  in  Bayreuth,  and  that  of  Mozart 
in  Saltzburg;  Frederick  of  Brandenburg  in  Erlangen,  and  the 
Grand-duke  Ludwig  of  Darmstadt,  also  after  Schwanthaler  ; 
the  statue  of  Schiller  in  Stuttgart,  and  the  colossal  equestrian 
monument  of  the  Elector  Maximilian  I.  at  Munich,  after  Thor- 
waldsen ;  the  monument  of  King  Maximilian  I.  at  Munich,  after 
Rauch ;  besides  many  architectural  friezes,  ornaments,  and 
monuments,  candelabra,  gates,  &c.  He  left  incomplete  at  his 
death  the  colossal  statue  of  Gothe  for  Frankfort,  and  Schwan- 
thaler's  immense  "Bavaria"  for  the  Ruhmeshalle,  near  Munich, 
afterwards  finished  by  Ferdinand  Miller,  his  nephew.  Stigl- 
mayer died  at  Munich  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1844.     He  had 


been  created  a  knight  of  the  Bavarian  order  of  St.  Michael  hi 
1839.—  (Kunstblatt,  1844.)— R.  X.  W. 

STILLINGFLEET,  Edward,  an  eminent  bishop  and  polemic, 
was  born  at  Cranbourne,  Dorsetshire,  on  the  17th  April,  1635. 
He  entered  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  in  1648,  and  in  1651 
obtained  the  rectory  of  Sutton,  Bedfordshire.  In  1659  he  pub- 
lished his  "Irenicum,"  or  on  the  question  of  embracing  prevalent 
sects  within  the  pale  of  the  church.  His  next  work  is  his  greatest, 
"  Origines  Sacra-,  a  rational  account  of  the  christian  faith  as  to 
the  truth  and  divine  authority  of  the  scriptures,"  1662.  This 
book,  though  now  to  some  extent  superseded  by  more  recent 
investigations  on  many  points,  contains  a  vast  amount  of  well- 
digested  information — the  extent  and  accuracy  of  which  astonish 
us  in  a  young  man  of  twenty-eight.  Two  years  afterwards 
appeared  his  treatise,  "  A  Rational  Account  of  the  Grounds  of 
the  Protestant  Religion,"  with  a  vindication  of  Archbishop  Laud's 
conference  with  the  Jesuit  Fisher,  in  answer  to  an  attack  on  the 
archbishop  called  Laud's  Labyrinth.  This  work,  written  at  the 
request  of  Dr.  Henchman,  bishop  of  London,  gained  him  both 
reputation  and  preferment.  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone,  master  of 
the  rolls,  appointed  him  preacher  of  the  Rolls  chapel,  and  he 
was  also  promoted  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Andrews,  Holbom.  He 
became  in  addition  chaplain-in-ordinary  to  Charles  II.,  and  on  his 
commencing  D.D.,  his  Latin  address  gained  him  great  applause 
by  its  cogent  reasonings,  and  the  clearness,  fluency,  and  correct- 
ness of  its  style.  In  1671  he  was  made  a  canon-residentiary  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  in  1677  dean  of  St.  Paul's.  Socinians,  noncon- 
formists, and  sceptics  received  his  attentions  in  turn ;  for  he  now 
lived  in  polemical  labour.  "  The  Reason  of  Christ's  Suffering 
for  us"  was  published  in  1678,  and  other  volumes  in  defence 
of  his  views  speedily  followed.  Popery  was  his  special  hatred, 
as  may  be  seen  in  his  "  Discourse  on  the  Idolatry,  Fanaticism, 
and  Divisions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,"  and  other  vindicatory 
tracts  that  followed;  and  in  1673  he  published  "Answers  to 
several  Treatises,"  occasioned  by  that  work.  Some  of  the  papers 
so  answered  are  said  to  have  been  written  by  Charles  II.  In 
1680  he  preached  before  the  lord  mayor  a  "Discourse  on  the 
Mischief  of  Separation" — a  violent  attack  on  nonconformists, 
which  called  forth  replies  from  Owen,  Baxter,  Howe,  and  others. 
Stillingfleet's  defence  was  in  a  quarto — "The  Unreasonable- 
ness of  Separation"  in  1681 — to  which  Baxter  formally  replied 
in  a  characteristic  and  pungent  volume.  In  1685  Stilling- 
fleet  published  his  "Origines  Britannica?,  or  antiquities  of  the 
British  churches,"  a  work  of  considerable  antiquarian  research 
and  interest,  after  the  style  of  Archbishop  Usher,  and  bearing 
especially  on  the  question  of  popish  domination.  Previously  to 
the  Revolution  Stillingfleet  was  prolocutor  in  the  lower  house  of 
convocation.  He  refused  to  be  a  member  of  King  James'  eccle- 
siastical commission,  and  he  wrote  against  its  legality.  After 
the  Revolution  he  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Worcester,  being  con- 
secrated in  1689.  Not  long  after  his  elevation  he  published  "A 
Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,"  in  which  he  objected 
to  some  of  Locke's  statements  on  the  doctrine  of  ideas  and  the 
notion  of  substance.  The  philosopher  was  not  slow  to  reply  in 
triumphant  self-vindication.  It  was  thought  that  at  Tillotson's 
death  in  1694  Stillingfleet  would  succeed  him  in  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury, but  the  appointment  was  not  made.  After  a  period 
of  infirm  health,  he  died  of  gout  in  Park  Street,  Westminster, 
March  27,  1699.— J.  E. 

STILPO,  was  an  influential  philosopher  of  the  Megaric  school, 
the  founder  of  which  was  Euclid,  a  disciple  of  Socrates  and 
friend  and  contemporary  of  Plato.  He  was  a  native  of  Megara, 
and  lived  during  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  350-323  B.C. 
After  Alexander's  death  he  is  said  to  have  spent  some  time  in 
the  newly-founded  city  of  Alexandria,  to  which  he  had  been 
invited  by  its  ruler,  Ptolemy  Sotcr.  This,  however,  is  uncertain. 
His  life  was  passed  principally,  if  not  entirely,  in  his  native 
town,  where  he  was  highly  respected,  and  to  which  crowds  of 
disciples  were  attracted  by  the  fame  of  his  instructions.  The 
Megaric  sect  (called  also  eristic  from  its  love  of  disputation)  was 
a  prolongation  of  the  Eleatic,  modified  by  Socratic  influences. 
It  was  famous  for  those  logical  puzzles  which  sometimes  present 
real  difficulties,  but  are  for  the  most  part  mere  quibbles,  or  a 
play  upon  words.  Such  are  "  the  heap,"  "  the  bald-head,"  and 
others — (Does  a  grain  of  corn  make  a  heap?  No;  Do  two 
grains?  No;  Three?  No;  and  so  on  until  the  answer  is — Yes, 
now  there  is  a  heap :  on  which  the  absurdity  emerges  that  one 
grain  makes  the  difference  between  a  heap  and  no  heap  of  corn). 


To  these  exercitations  Stilpo's  principal  contribution  seems  to 
have  been  the  statement,  that  "no  one  thing  can  be  predicated 
of  another,  because  no  two  things  are  the  same ;"  from  whence 
it  follows  that  the  only  true  propositions  are  those  in  which  the 
predicate  is  identical  with  the  subj.  ct.  Thus  we  may  say  "man 
is  man,"  but  not  "  man  is  good,"  inasmuch  as  good  is  different 
from  man;  and,  therefore,  to  say  "man  is  good,"  is  equivalent 
to  saving  "  man  is  not  man,"  which  is  a  contradiction.  But  as 
none "of  the  writings  of  Stilpo  have  comedown  to  us,  we  are 
scarcely  in  a  position  either  to  understand  or  to  criticise  his  doc- 
trine. In  morals  Stilpo  inculcated  apathy,  or  an  insensibility  to 
the  evils  of  life,  as  the  chief  good  of  the  soul.  He  was  the  in- 
structor of  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  stoical  philosophy. — J.F.  F. 

STIRLING,  William,  Earl  of.     See  Alexander. 

STOB.EUS,  Joannes,  a  learned  Greek,  who  probably  lived 
during  the  fifth  century  of  the  christian  era,  was  a  native  of 
Stobi  in  Macedonia,  from  which  place  his  surname  was  derived. 
Nothing  is  known  of  Stobreus  except  that  he  was  a  learned  and 
laborious  compiler  of  extracts  from  early  Greek  writers,  chiefly 
philosophers  and  poets,  many  of  whose  works  but  for  him  would 
have  been  altogether  lost.  These  extracts  are  digested  under 
such  heads  as  the  following — "  Concerning  virtue,"  "  Concern- 
ing prudence,"  "  Concerning  intemperance,"  "  Concerning  arro- 
gance," "  In  praise  of  poverty,"  "  That  in  marrying  the  ages  of 
the  parties  should  be  considered,"  "  Concerning  laws  and  cus- 
toms," &c.  Of  such  topics,  chiefly  ethical,  his  collections  are 
made  up.  They  form  two  series — the  one  compilation  being 
entitled  ixXoyai  (eclogues,  selections);  the  other,  avSokiyiov  (flori- 
legium,  anthology).  He  sometimes  gives  the  very  words,  at 
other  times  merely  the  sense  and  substance,  of  the  authors  whom 
he  quotes.  The  most  complete  edition  of  Stobams  is  that  which 
was  published  at  Geneva  in  folio,  1609.  In  1822,  Gaisford  put 
forth  a  much  improved  edition  of  the  "  Anthology."  A  cheap 
edition  of  the  same,  carefully  edited  by  Augustus  Meineke,  was 
published  by  Teubner  of  Leipsic  in  1855.  It  is  to  be  followed 
by  the  "  Eclogues,"  which,  when  published,  will  make  this  the 
most  useful  edition  of  Stobams.  Those  who  are  interested  in 
ancient  philosophy  will  find  a  good  many  gems  amid  the  rubbish 
of  these  old  compilations. — J.  F.  F. 

STOLBERG,  Christian  Graf  zu,  and  his  brother  Fried- 
rich  Leopold  Graf  zu  Stolberg,  take  as  high  a  name  in 
German  literature  as  they  do  in  the  German  nobility. — Chris- 
tian, the  elder  brother,  was  born  at  Hamburg,  15th  October, 
1 748.  He  received  a  most  liberal  education,  which  he  completed 
at  the  university  of  Gottingen,  1769-74.  Here  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  so-called  Hainbund.  a  literary  club  of  young  talents, 
who  by  their  earnest  study  of  ancient  as  well  as  modern  litera- 
ture did  excellent  service  to  German  poetry,  and  formed  the 
transition  from  the  artificial  schools  of  Gottsched  and  others,  to 
the  truly  national  and  classic  period.  They  cast  off  the  trammels 
of  French  aesthetics,  they  solemnly  burned  the  works  of  Wieland, 
and  worshipped  Klopstock  as  the  father  of  modem  German 
poetry.  Most  of  them  (for  instance,  Biirger,  J.  H.  Voss,  and 
Holtz)  rose  to  high  literary  distinction.  In  1777  Count  Stol- 
berg accepted  the  office  of  Amtmann  at  Tremsbiittel,  Holstein, 
the  duties  of  which  he  honourably  discharged  till  1800,  when 
he  retired  to  his  estate  of  Windebye,  near  Eckernforde,  where 
he  died,  on  the  18th  January,  1821.  Besides  his  lyrical  poems 
he  wrote  "  Plays,  with  Choruses,"  Leipsic,  1787,  in  imitation 
of  the  ancient  drama.  However  chaste  in  feeling  and  composi- 
tion and  powerful  in  language,  they  never  could  get  hold  of  the 
stage.  A  greater  share  of  popularity  fell  to  his  translations 
from  the  Greek,  particularly  to  that  of  Sophocles  in  blank 
verse,  Leipsic,  1787,  2  vols.,  which  greatly  contributed  towards 
a  nearer  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  drama.  —  Friedrich 
Leopold,  whose  poetical  parts  and  productions  rank  above  those 
of  his  brother,  was  born  at  Bramstedt,  Holstein,  7th  November, 
1750.  Like  his  brother  he  studied  at  Gottingen,  where,  like 
him,  he  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Hainbund,  and  became 
deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  ancient  poetry.  In  1777  he 
was  appointed  ambassador  from  the  prince-archbishop  of  Liibcck 
to  the  Danish  ccurt,  and  in  1789  Danish  ambassador  at  Berlin. 
Two  years  later  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  prince-arch- 
bishop's government  at  Eutin.  This  office  he  resigned  in  1800 
and  with  his  family  embraced  the  Roman  catholic  faith  at  Mini- 
ster, which  was  then  and  is  still  a  stronghold  of  Romanism. 
The  conversion  of  Count  Stolberg,  which  produced  the  greatest 
noise   throughout    Germany,    and   by   his   friends   was  justlv 


denounced  as  a  desertion  from  his  political  and  religious  prin- 
ciples, was  chiefly  owing  to  the  eccentric  Princess  Galitzin,  then 
residing  at  Miinster,  where  she  assembled  a  circle  of  eminent 
men  of  letters  around  her,  whom  she  was  eager  to  convert.  The 
severest  attack  on  Stolberg  was  made  by  his  intimate  friend  J. 
H.  Voss,  in  the  pamphlet — Wie  ward  Fritz  Stolberg  ein  Unfreier? 
The  subsequent  writings  of  Count  Stolberg,  particularly  his 
"  History  of  the  Religion  of  Jesus,"  Hamburg,  1811-18,  15  vols., 
continued  by  Fr.  von  Kerz,  vols.  19-45,  and  by  Brischar,  vols. 
46-48,  gave  ample  proofs  of  the  religious  prepossessions  of 
his  mind;  even  his  "Life  of  Alfred  the  Great,"  1815,  is  not 
free  from  them.  His  poetical  works,  however,  chiefly  date 
before  his  conversion  and  show  him  a  true  poet,  full  of  national 
feeling,  of  noble  aspirations,  and  true  pathos.  Like  his  brother 
he  wrote  lyrical  poems  of  every  description,  and  plays,  with 
choruses.  He  also  published  translations  of  the  Iliad,  of  four 
tragedies  of  iEschylus,  and  of  the  poems  of  Ossian.  To  the 
number  of  his  prose  works  must  be  added  his  novel,  "  The 
Island,"  1788,  and  his  "  Journey  through  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  Sicily,"  1794.  Complete  works  of  the  Brothers 
Stolberg,  Hamburg,  1821-26,  22  vols.— {Life  of  Friedrich  Leo- 
pold, by  Nicolovius,  Mayence,  1846;  Menge,  Graf  Leap.  Friedr. 
von  Stolberg,  Gotha,  1862,  2  vols.)— K.  E. 

STOPFORD,  Sir  Robert,  a  distinguished  British  naval 
officer,  was  born  in  1768,  and  was  the  second  son  of  James 
second  earl  of  Courtown.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1779,  on 
board  the  Royal  Yacht.  In  January  and  April,  1782,  he  was 
present  in  the  actions  fought  by  Sir  S.  Hood  and  Sir  G.  Rodney, 
which  ended  in  the  capture  of  the  French  admiral  and  ten  ships 
of  the  line.  He  afterwards  served  in  North  America,  the  West 
Indies,  and  Newfoundland  ;  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  com- 
mander in  1789;  to  that  of  captain  in  1790,  and  commanded 
the  Aquilon  frigate  in  Lord  Howe's  famous  battle  of  the  1st  of 
June,  1794.  His  services  on  that  occasion  were  so  conspicuous 
and  important,  that  he  was  publicly  thanked  by  the  admiral  on 
the  deck  of  his  flagship.  He  next  commanded  the  Phaeton,  in 
which  he  captured  thirteen  privateers  and  three  vessels  of  war ; 
served  for  some  time  in  the  Channel  fleet,  and  as  commander- 
in-chief  in  the  West  Indies  ;  was  severely  wounded  in  command 
of  the  Spencer  in  Sir  John  Duckworth's  successful  action  off 
St.  Domingo,  6th  February,  1806 ;  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
rear-admiral  in  1808,  and  captured  or  destroyed  great  numbers 
of  the  enemy's  ships.  In  1810  he  was  commander-in-chief  on 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  station,  and  superintended  operations  at 
the  capture  of  Java  in  1811.  He  obtained  his  promotion  as  full 
admiral  in  1825,  and  two  years  later  was  appointed  to  the  chief 
command  at  Portsmouth.  In  1837  Sir  Robert  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  directed  all  the 
operations  on  the  coast  of  Syria  down  to  the  bombardment  of  St. 
Jean  d'Acre,  on  4th  November,  1840.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  appointed  governor  of  Greenwich  hospital,  and  he  died  in 
1847.  Sir  Robert  Stopford  was  a  model  officer,  both  for  his 
public  services  and  his  private  virtues.  He  was  a  G.C.B.,  numer- 
ous foreign  orders  were  conferred  on  him,  and  he  received  the 
thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament  no  less  than  six  times. — J.  T. 

STORY,  Joseph,  an  American  judge  and  eminent  jurist,  was 
born  in  1779  at  Marblehead,  Massachusetts,  U.S.  His  father, 
a  physician  in  good  practice,  had  served  as  a  military  surgeon  in 
Washington's  army  during  the  war  of  Independence.  Story  was 
educated  at  Harvard,  and  going  to  the  bar  of  Massachusetts,  soon 
rose  to  be  one  of  its  leaders.  He  also  attained  political  distinc- 
tion, and  was  elected  to  congress  in  1809.  He  abandoned  poli- 
tics, however,  in  1811,  when  he  was  appointed  by  Madison  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-two.  He  was  a  distinguished  and  laborious 
judge.  Indeed,  law  was  a  passion  with  him.  In  1829,  a  friend 
offered  ten  thousand  dollars  to  Harvard  university  for  the  endow- 
ment of  a  law  professorship  there,  provided  Story  became  the 
first  professor.  He  accepted  the  office,  and  delivered  his  lectures 
during  the  usual  law  vacation.  Deeply  interested  in  the  success 
of  the  Harvard  law  school,  he  resolved  in  1845  to  resign  his 
judgeship  and  devote  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  professorship. 
Overwork  in  clearing  off  cases  before  his  resignation,  brought  on 
the  illness  of  which  he  died  in  1845.  He  edited  several  works 
on  law,  and  his  own  original  legal  treatises  fill  thirteen  volumes. 
Chief  among  them  are  his  "  Commentaries  on  the  Conflicts  of 
Laws,"  1834,  which  is  highly  prized  in  Europe  ;  and  the  "  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  1833,  the 
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standard  work  upon  the  subject ;  his  abridgment  of  it  is  used  as 
a  text-book  in  the  schools  of  the  States.  His  "Life  and  Letters" 
appeared  in  1851,  edited  by  his  son,  who  also  collected  and 
republished  a  volume  of  his  miscellaneous  writings;  for  Story, 
amid  his  legal  duties,  cultivated  general  literature. — F.  E. 

STOTHARD,  Thomas,  R.A.,  was  born  in  Long  Acre,  Lon- 
don, on  the  17th  of  August,  1755.  His  father,  who  died  when 
Stothard  was  young,  was  landlord  of  the  Black  Horse  in  that 
street.  He  was  early  apprenticed  to  a  silk-pattern  designer, 
but  meeting  with  no  encouragement  in  art-manufacture  of  that 
class,  young  Stothard  took  to  drawing  for  the  booksellers — a 
department  of  art  in  which  he  became  eminently  successful. 
His  first  efforts  appeared  in  the  Toicn  and  Country  Magazine, 
Bell's  British  Poets,  and  the  Novelist's  Magazine.  In  1778  he 
became  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  the  same  year 
exhibited  a  picture  of  "  The  Holy  Family."  He  continued  to 
combine  the  occupation  of  book  illustrator  and  painter  for  many 
years.  He  became  an  associate  of  the  Academy  in  1791,  and  a 
member  in  1794.  In  1813  he  succeeded  Burch  as  librarian; 
and  he  died  at  his  house  in  Newman  Street,  on  the  27th  of  April, 
1834,  in  his  seventy-ninth  year.  Stothard  gained  more  reputa- 
tion by  his  illustrations  than  by  his  pictures,  which,  though 
richly  coloured  and  very  gracefully  composed,  are  also  often 
very  ill  drawn  ;  he  trusted  too  much  to  memory ;  his  habit  of 
making  his  small  drawings  leading  him  to  work  without  the 
assistance  of  models.  His  designs  are  very  numerous,  about 
three  thousand  being  engraved  in  various  publications.  Of  his 
pictures  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  popular  is  the  small 
procession  of  the  "  Canterbury  Pilgrims,"  engraved  by  the  two 
Schiavonettis  and  Heath  in  1817.  His  most  important  work  in 
painting  is  the  composition  of  "  Intemperance,"  on  the  wall  of 
the  staircase  at  Burghley,  Northamptonshire,  of  which  the  ori- 
ginal sketch  is  in  the  Vernon  collection. — (See  the  Life  of 
Thomas  Stothard,  by  Mrs.  Bray,  1854.)— R.  N.  W. 

STOW,  Johx,  the  zealous  and  ill-requited  antiquary  and 
chronicler,  was  born  in  1525  in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael,  Corn- 
hill,  where  his  father  and  grandfather  had  lived  and  thriven 
as  members  of  the  company  of  Merchant  Tailors.  Stow  him- 
self belonged  to  the  same  company,  and  followed  the  trade  of 
tailor ;  he  complains  once  to  the  magistrates  of  being  vilified 
as  "  a  prick-louse  knave."  From  an  early  age,  in  all  proba- 
bility, he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  English  history,  and 
made  collections  of  materials  for  his  works.  About  15G0  he 
seems  to  have  given  up  business,  and  devoted  himself  to  his 
favourite  pursuits.  In  15G1  a  new  edition  of  Chaucer  was  pub- 
lished through  his  efforts — "  corrected  and  twice  increased,"  he 
says,  "  through  mine  own  painful  labours."  In  the  same  year 
appeared  the  first  edition  of  his  "  Summary  of  the  Chronicles  of 
England,"  of  which  he  printed  a  new  edition  probably  every  year, 
bringing  up  the  register  of  occurrences  to  the  latest  dates.  Of 
a  much  larger  and  more  elaborate  work,  his  "  Annals,"  a  first 
edition  was  published  in  1580,  and  had  successors  during  his 
lifetime.  The  most  valuable  of  his  works  is  his  "  Survey  of  Lon- 
don," 1598,  of  which  there  was  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  by 
the  author  in  1603.  The  edition  of  1G03  was  reprinted  (with 
the  variations  of  that  of  1598)  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Thorns  in  1842, 
with  an  interesting  memoir  of  Stow,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred.  Stow's  "Survey"  is  the  basis  of  all  histories  of  the 
metropolis.  Besides  writing  these  works,  Stow  was  instrumen- 
tal in  effecting  the  republication  of  Chaucer,  already  mentioned, 
that  of  the  Flores  Historiarum,  and  of  Matthew  Paris'  Chronicle. 
His  last  years  were  spent  in  deplorable  poverty.  To  such  a  state 
was  this  diligent  and  useful  antiquary  reduced  by  his  preference 
of  history  to  the  needle  that,  at  the  beginning  of  1G04,  James  I. 
granted  him,  not  a  pension,  but  letters  patent,  authorizing  him, 
in  consideration  of  forty-fire  years  of  literary  industry,  to  collect 
"  voluntary  contributions"  from  his  fellow-subjects,  to  whom  the 
king  graciously  recommended  him.  Stow  himself,  it  appears 
from  Ben  Jonson's  conversations  with  Drummond  of  Hawthorn- 
den,  used  to  make  a  joke  of  his  poverty,  once  "  asking  two  men- 
dicants whom  he  met  what  they  would  have  to  take  him  to  their 
order."  He  died  of  "the  stone  colicke,"  5th  April,  1G05.  To 
his  edition  of  the  "Survey"  Strype  prefixed  a  life  of  Stow. — F.  E. 
STOWELL,  William  Scott,  Baron,  better  known  as  judge 
of  the  high  court  of  admiralty  and  brother  of  Lord  Eldon,  than 
as  the  son  of  Mr.  William  Scott,  coal-fitter,  of  Newcastle,  was 
born  at  Heworth,  a  village  on  the  Tyne,  on  the  17th  of  October, 
1745  (o.s.).      That  these  two  brothers,  sprung  from  so  obscure 


an  origin,  should  have  won  their  coronets  and  permanent 
position  in  their  country's  history,  is  due  chiefly  to  sterling 
talent,  but  in  no  small  degree  to  the  accident  of  birth  and  the 
freedom  of  our  institutions.  There  was  at  Newcastle  a  veiy 
excellent  royal  grammar-school  at  that  time,  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  H.  Moises.  William  Scott  and  his  two  younger  brothers, 
Henry  and  John,  received  their  early  education  at  that  school. 
Upon  the  urgent  recommendation,  and  partly  through  the  good 
offices  of  the  head  master,  William  and  John  were  sent  to  col- 
lege. In  February,  17G1,  William  entered  Corpus  Christi  college, 
Oxford,  and  obtained  successively  a  scholarship  and  fellowship 
in  that  university,  to  which  natives  of  the  county  of  Durham 
alone  were  eligible.  After  obtaining  his  fellowship,  he  was 
appointed  successor  to  Sir  W.  Jones  as  college  tutor.  In  17G7 
he  took  his  master's  degree,  and  five  years  later  that  of  B.C.L. 
Having  decided  upon  following  the  profession  of  the  law,  he 
had  entered  himself  of  the  Middle  temple  the  year  after  the 
fellowship  was  conferred  upon  him.  He  took  this  step  with 
some  hesitation ;  but  when  his  father  died,  leaving  personalty 
to  the  value  of  about  £20,000,  all  misgivings  were  dismissed. 
His  high  character  as  a  college  tutor  turned  the  contest  for  the 
Camden  readership  of  ancient  history  in  his  favour.  It  is  stated 
in  Dr.  Surtees'  Sketch  of  the  Lives  of  Lords  Stowell  and  Eldon, 
that  the  Camden  lectures  delivered  by  Scott  are  extant  in  MS., 
though  they  have  not  been  published.  They  attracted  great 
attention  at  the  time  in  Oxford.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  on 
the  11th  of  February,  1780,  having  taken  the  degree  of  D.C.L. 
three  months  before.  He  never  was  a  great  speaker.  Taking 
all  his  parliamentary  speeches  together,  they  do  not  exceed  half 
a  dozen.  During  the  first  six  years  he  had  a  seat  in  the  house 
of  commons  he  only  spoke  once.  This  drawback,  coupled  with 
his  profound  knowledge  of  the  civil  law,  might  have  been 
his  principal  inducement  to  resort  to  Doctors'  commons.  By 
the  fiat  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  was  admitted  in 
1780  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  upon  the  usual  conditions  of 
being  silent  for  one  year,  and  upon  the  expiration  of  that  period 
to  be  entitled  to  practise  in  the  high  court  of  admiralty.  So 
great  was  his  diffidence  that  for  some  months  after  commencing 
practice  he  continued — much  to  the  scandal  of  the  ecclesiastical 
court — to  read  his  speeches  to  the  court.  His  reputation  for 
scholarship  and  sociable  manners  brought  him  much  business, 
and  gave  him  entree  to  the  first  society  in  the  metropolis.  The 
Literary  Club  was  at  that  time  the  resort  of  wits,  poets,  and 
statesmen.  Scott  found  no  difficulty  in  being  elected,  and  soon 
became  a  favourite  with  Dr.  Johnson.  The  year  after  he  was 
called  to  the  bar  he  married  Anna  Maria,  eldest  daughter  and  co- 
heiress of  John  Bagnall,  Esq.,  of  Early  Court,  Berks,  a  lady  who, 
though  not  of  surpassing  beauty,  enjoyed  the  highercommendation 
of  being  a  good  wife.  Before  this  happy  consummation  of  his 
wishes,  Scott  had  proposed  to  a  Miss  Eeay,  the  daughter  of  a  grocer 
who  was  then  about  to  retire  from  trade.  The  father,  it  would 
appear,  objected  to  the  proposed  alliance  on  the  ground  of  "  blood  " 
and  "rent-roll,"  and MissReay  dutifully  enough  dismissed  the  suit, 
and  became  the  wife  of  a  Mr.  Yorke,  who  happened  to  be  both 
rich  and  a  man  of  family.  Scott's  promotion  was  very  rapid,  con- 
sidering that  the  law  is  a  profession  of  which  delay  is  so  marked 
a  characteristic.  He  received  the  appointment  of  registrar  of 
the  court  of  facidties  in  1783.  Five  years  afterwards  he  became 
judge  of  the  consistory  court,  and  the  vicar-general  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  To  complete  the  catalogue  of  his  honours 
and  emoluments,  he  was  made  in  the  same  year  advocate- 
general,  a  knight,  and  a  privy  councillor.  He  was  not  so  suc- 
cessful in  his  attempts  to  get  into  parliament.  The  Oxford 
constituency  rejected  him  in  1780;  after  having  been  returned 
for  Downton  in  1784,  he  was  upon  scrutiny  unseated;  but 
having  secured  the  interest  of  the  earl  of  Radnor,  he  was  again 
(1790)  elected  and  took  his  seat  for  that  borough.  In  1801 
Scott  won  the  great  object  of  his  parliamentary  ambition,  and 
continued  from  that  time  till  his  elevation  to  the  peerage  the 
representative  of  the  university  of  Oxford  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons. Lady  Scott  died  in  September,  1809.  In  December, 
1812,  Sir  William  Scott  presided  on  the  trial  of  Lord  Sb'go 
at  the  admiralty  session,  held  then  at  the  Old  Bailey.  The 
prisoner  was  found  guilty,  fined  £5000,  and  imprisoned  in 
Newgate,  upon  the  charge  of  inveigling  seamen  from  the  king's 
ships  to  man  his  own  yacht.  The  marchioness  dowager  of 
Sligo,  daughter  of  Earl  Howe,  was  present  during  the  trial  of 
her  son,  and  then  commenced  an  acquaintance  between  Scott 
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and  the  marchioness  which  ended  in  their  marriage  on  the  10th 
of  April,  1813.  This  second  marriage  was  altogether  an  unfor- 
tunate one.  Her  death  in  1817  put  an  end  to  the  wretchedness 
of  their  married  life.  On  the  21st  of  July  Sir  "William  Scott 
was  raised  to  the  peerage,  under  the  title  of  Baron  Stowell, 
retaining,  however,  for  seven  years  later,  the  office  of  judge  of 
the  admiralty  court.  Lord  Stowell,  though  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  high  judicial  fame,  has  left  a  personal  history  upon 
which  "posterity  will  not  gaze  with  unqualified  admiration. 
There  was  very"  little  of  the  hero  about  him.  He  was  incapable 
of  any  great  or  magnanimous  action.  Though  his  caution  did 
not  degenerate  into  that  timidity  which  paralyzed  the  strength 
of  his  brother  Lord  Eldon,  it  frequently  assumed  the  form  of 
selfishness,  if  not  of  craft.  He  was  as  slovenly  in  his  manners 
as  in  his  dress.  He  eat  and  drank  freely,  as  was  the  fashion  of 
his  time.  Eldon's  favourite  dish  was  liver  and  bacon ;  Lord 
Stowell's,  beefsteak  pie,  mixed  thickly  with  layers  of  oysters. 
It  is  said  that  after  having  taken  his  place  among  the  peers  of 
the  realm,  he  once  revisited  the  old  grammar-school  at  New- 
castle. The  good  woman  who  showed  him  over  the  class-rooms, 
after  answering  many  questions  respecting  the  history  of  his 
schoolfellows,  was  much  scandalized  by  the  offer  of  a  sixpence 
for  her  trouble.  He  died  in  his  ninety-first  year,  on  the  28th  of 
January,  1836,  leaving  personalty  to  the  amount  of  £200,000. 
When  an  old  man  he  lost  what  generosity  he  might  have  pos- 
sessed in  his  earlier  years,  and  became  decidedly  stingy.  But 
as  a  lawver,  his  most  enthusiastic  admirers  cannot  lavish  upon 
his  memory  too  high  a  praise.  His  judgments  both  in  the 
consistory  and  admiralty  courts  are  repertories  of  learning  and 
wisdom,  to  which  each  succeeding  race  of  jurists  resorts  with  as 
much  pleasure  as  profit. — G.  H   P. 

STRABO,  the  geographer,  was  born  at  Amasia  in  Pontus 
about  66  B.C.,  and  died  about  A. p.  21,  at  the  age  of  at  least 
ninety  years.  Strabo's  great  work  is  a  geographical  description 
of  the  ancient  world,  comprised  in  seventeen  books.  His  object 
in  composing  this  remarkable  book  was  not  merely  to  give  an 
accurate  geographical  view  of  the  world  as  then  known,  but  also 
to  afford  valuable  political  information  as  to  the  previous  history 
of  the  countries  which  he  describes.  The  best  editions  of  Strabo 
are  those  of  Koray,  Paris,  1818,  and  of  Kramer,  Berlin,  1844. 
There  is  a  good  edition  of  the  text  in  the  Tauchnitz  series,  and  an 
excellent  translation  into  German  by  Groskurd,  Berlin,  1833. — G. 

STRADA,  Famxanus,  the  historian,  was  born  at  Pome  in 
1572.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  entered  the  Jesuit  college  at 
Rome,  in  which,  after  some  years  of  diligent  study,  he  was  made 
professor  of  rhetoric.  In  this  capacity  he  drew  up  his  li  Prolu- 
siones  Acadeinica?,"  for  the  use  of  his  pupils — a  work  once  highly 
celebrated  for  its  skilful  illustration  of  the  classical  models  of 
antiquity.  Respecting  one  of  these  essays,  Addison,  an  excellent 
judge,  observes  in  the  Guardian  that  it  was  one  of  the  most 
entertaining,  as  well  as  just  pieces  of  criticism,  that  he  had  ever 
read.  The  "Prolusiones"  were  published  at  Cologne  in  1617, 
and  subsequently  at  Oxford  in  1631.  Strada's  most  important 
work,  however,  was  a  history  of  the  war  between  Philip  II.  of 
Spain  and  the  United  Provinces,  entitled  "  De  Bello  Belgico," 
and  extending  from  the  death  of  the  F.mperor  Charles  V.  to  the 
year  1590.  It  was  published  at  Rome  in  1640-47,  2  vols., 
folio.  As  might  be  expected,  Strada  exhibits  a  decided  bias  in 
favour  of  the  Spanish  or  Roman  catholic  side  of  the  quarrel, 
hut  the  history  is  nevertheless  held  to  possess  considerable  value. 
The  style  is  elegant  and  pleasing,  though  rather  too  diffuse, 
being  evidently  intended  as  an  imitation  of  Livy.  Strada  died 
at  Rome  in  the  Jesuit  college  in  1649. — J.  G. 

STRAFFORD,  Paul  of.     See  Wentwohtii. 

STRAHAN,  William,  an  eminent  printer,  was  born  at 
Edinburgh  in  1715.  After  completing  his  education  at  the 
pammar-school  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer.  At  an  early 
age  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  married  the  sister  of 
Elphinston,  the  translator  of  Martial;  and  by  his  industry, 
shrewdness,  and  frugality,  gradually  raised  himself  to  affluence 
and  respectability.  In  1770  he  purchased  a  share  of  Mr.  Eyre's 
patent  for  king's  printer,  and  made  several  judicious  and  suc- 
cessful purchases  of  literary  property.  He  became  intimate  with 
L>r.  Johnson,  Warburton,  Robertson,  and  other  eminent  men 
of  letters,  and  rendered  them  assistance  in  the  correction  and 
publication  of  their  works.  After  the  death  of  Johnson  he  edited 
his  Prayers  and  Meditations.  Strahan  took  an  active  part  in 
political  affairs,  and  in  1775  was  elected  member  for  Malmes- 


bury,  with  Fox  as  his  colleague,  and  in  the  succeeding  parlia- 
ment he  represented  Wotton  Basset.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
an  active  and  useful  member.  Mr.  Strahan  died  in  1785  in 
his  seventy-first  year.  He  was  a  sagacious,  kind,  and  liberal  friend, 
especially  to  his  own  countrymen  and  to  men  of  letters. — J.  T. 
STRANGE,  Sie  Robert,  an  eminent  historical  engraver, 
was  born  at  Pomona,  one  of  the  Orkney  islands,  July  14,  1721. 
His  father,  Mr.  David  Strang,  was  treasurer  of  Kirkwall.  Young 
Strang  or  Strange,  as  he  called  himself,  was  apprenticed  to  a 
Mr.  Cooper,  an  engraver  in  a  considerable  way  of  business  in 
Edinburgh.  He  was  intrusted  by  his  master  as  early  as  1737-40 
with  the  superintendence  of  a  folio  edition  of  the  Anatomical 
Plates  of  Albinus,  some  of  which  he  engraved  himself.  In  the 
rising  of  1745  he  joined  the  army  of  the  Pretender — at  the 
instigation,  it  is  said,  of  Miss  Lumisden,  to  whom  he  was  attached 
— engraved  a  portrait  of  the  prince,  and  prepared  the  designs  for 
the  notes  to  be  issued  for  the  use  of  the  army.  He  was  present 
at  Culloden ;  and  after  the  rout  was  for  some  time  in  conceal- 
ment in  the  Highlands.  On  one  occasion  he  made  his  way  to 
the  house  of  the  Lumisdens,  but  was  seen  and  closely  pursued. 
He  hastily  entered  the  room  in  which  his  affianced  sat  singing 
at  her  needlework.  Understanding  his  danger,  she  raised  her 
hooped  petticoat  and  he  crept  under.  She  continued  her  work 
whilst  the  soldiers  searched  the  room,  and  it  was  not  till  they 
had  ransacked  the  house  in  vain  and  departed  that  the  fortunate 
lover  left  his  hiding-place.  They  were  shortly  afterwards  mar- 
ried, and  the  lady  lived  to  rejoice  in  her  husband's  fame,  and 
after  his  death  to  compare  proudly  his  work  with  that  of  the 
engravers  who  succeeded  him.  Her  letters  are  among  the  most 
amusing  portions  of  Mr.  Dennistoun's  voluminous  Memoirs  of 
Sir  Robert  Strange.  Finding  difficulty,  perhaps  danger,  in  pur- 
suing his  art  in  England,  Strange  in  1751  joined  the  Scottish 
exiles  at  Rouen,  and  there  worked  for  the  engravers  Le  Bas 
and  Descamps.  Later  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  spent  his 
time  partly  in  studying  the  pictures  of  the  great  masters;  partly 
in  trafficking  in  works  of  art.  Whilst  in  Italy  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  fame,  having  engraved  several  important  works 
in  a  style  which  won  general  admiration  from  the  connoisseurs, 
and  secured  his  election  as  member  of  the  academies  of  Rome, 
Florence,  Parma,  Bologna,  and  Paris.  He  finally  returned  to 
settle  in  England  in  1765  ;  but  notwithstanding  his  great  repu- 
tation he  was  for  some  time  regarded  with  suspicion  on  account 
of  his  Jacobite  antecedents — a  suspicion  strengthened  by  his 
having  a  few  years  earlier  refused  to  engrave  Ramsay's  full-length 
portrait  of  George  III.  He  continued,  however,  to  work  with 
ever  increasing  distinction,  producing  engravings  of  a  far  higher 
character  than  any  previous  English  artist ;  and  as  wealth  and 
fame  extended,  his  anti-Hanoverian  feelings  abated,  till  he 
eventually  made  his  peace  with  the  court  by  engraving  in  his 
best  manner  West's  picture  of  the  Apotheosis  of  the  Princes 
Octavius  and  Alfred.  When  (January,  1787)  the  engraver 
presented  a  proof  of  this  print  to  the  king,  his  majesty  not 
only  expressed  his  delight  in  words,  but  showed  his  satisfaction 
by  knighting  him  on  the  spot.  The  remainder  of  Sir  Robert 
Strange 's  life  was  without  incident.  He  died  on  5th  July,  1792. 
Strange  was  the  first  and  greatest  historical  engraver  of  the 
English  school.  His  drawing  was  not  always  immaculate,  and 
he  sometimes  allowed  himself  to  deviate  in  minor  points  from 
the  original  pictures.  But  his  style  is  characterized  at  once  by 
grandeur  and  sweetness.  He  used  both  the  graver  and  the  point 
with  freedom  and  intelligence.  All  his  works  are  distinguished 
by  a  masculine  breadth  of  execution,  admirable  treatment  of  the 
flesh,  and  a  rare  discrimination  of  texture  and  surface.  In  all, 
he  executed  about  sixty  prints.  Among  the  most  esteemed  are 
the  St.  Cecilia  of  Raphael ;  the  Venus  Reclining,  and  Daniie 
after  Titian ;  Joseph  and  Potiphar's  Wife  after  Guido ;  the 
Virgin  and  Christ,  with  Mary  Magdalene,  St.  Jerome,  &c,  of 
Correggio  ;  Vandyck's  full-length  portraits  of  Charles  I.,  Hen- 
rietta Maria  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Duke  of  York,  &c. 
Strange  was  noted  for  taking  off  but  few  proofs  from  his  plates, 
and  allowing  none  but  good  impressions  to  go  forth  to  the  public. 
Proof  impressions  of  his  prints  now  command  very  high  prices. 
The  British  museum  possesses  an  excellent  collection  of  his  best 
prints  in  their  various  stages.  Strange  is  the  author  of  "A 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  a  Collection  of  Pictures  and  Drawing?, 
collected  in  Italy ;"  a  "  History  of  the  Progress  of  Engineering'' 
(unpublished) ;  and  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Rise  and  Establish- 
ment of  the  Royal  Academy,"  8vo,  1775. — J  T-e. 
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*  STRAUSS,  David  Frederick,  was  born  at  Ludwigsburg 
in  Wiirtemberg,  27th  January,  1808.  After  receiving  a  school 
education  in  his  native  town,  he  proceeded  to  the  theological 
seminary  at  Blaubeuren,  and  thence  to  Tubingen.  In  1830  he 
became  a  preacher  ;  in  1831  a  kind  of  professor  in  the  seminar}- 
at  Maulbronn.  In  the  same  year  he  went  to  Berlin  for  six  months 
to  study  the  philosophy  of  Hegel  and  hear  Schleiennacher.  In 
1832  he  became  repetent  at  the  theological  seminary  at  Tubin- 
gen, and  gave  philosophical  lectures  in  the  university.  Being 
removed  from  this  office  in  consequence  of  his  "  Leben  Jesu," 
and  transferred  to  the  lyceuni  at  Ludwigsburg,  he  retired  shortly 
after  to  Stuttgart  to  enjoy  the  leisure  necessary  for  answering 
his  opponents.  In  1830  he  received  a  call  to  the  university  of 
Zurich  as  professor  of  dogmatics  and  ecclesiastical  history.  But 
a  popular  tumult  was  excited  against  him,  so  that  the  appoint- 
ment was  frustrated.  In  1848  he  was  proposed  as  a  candidate 
for  the  German  parliament  by  his  native  town,  but  was  opposed 
by  the  clerical  party  of  the  district,  who  naturally  looked  upon 
him  with  distrust.  In  1848  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Wiirtemberg  diet,  but  his  unexpectedly  conservative  politics 
disappointed  the  electors,  and  caused  his  resignation  in  Decem- 
ber, 1848.  Since  that  time  he  has  led  a  retired  literary  life. 
Strauss  suddenly  started  into  notice  by  his  "Leben  Jesu,"'  which 
first  appeared  in  1835,  2  vols.  8vo,  in  which  the  whole  gospel 
history  is  resolved  into  a  concretion  of  myths  that  grew  up  in 
the  christian  church  during  the  first  and  second  centuries, 
having  gradually  developed  themselves  out  of  the  Jewish  Old 
Testament  idea  of  Messiah.  The  work  annihilated  at  once  the 
naturalism  of  Paulus,  and  all  forms  of  a  previous  rationalism. 
It  is  an  epoch-making  book  in  the  history  of  the  criticism  of  the 
gospels.  Written  in  a  clear,  calm,  lucid  style,  it  showed  learn- 
ing, acuteness,  and  consummate  ability  in  the  treatment  of  the 
materials.  The  view  advocated,  however,  is  contrary  to  common 
sense,  being  a  refined  philosophical  hypothesis  woven  out  of  slender 
materials.  The  work  called  forth  a  great  number  of  replies,  among 
which  Neander's  Life  of  Christ  may  be  reckoned  the  best.  His 
"  Streitschriften,"  1837,  were  a  sequel  to  it,  and  meant  as  answers 
to  his  principal  opponents.  His  "  Zevei  Fricdlichen  Blattern," 
1838,  viewed  the  controversy  in  a  mild  and  peaceable  light.  In 
1839  his  treatise  on  Schleiermacher  and  Daub  appeared,  printed 
in  his  "  Charakteristikcn  und  Kritiken."  In  1847  was  published 
li  Der  Eomantiker  auf  dem  Throne  der  Cajsaren,  oder  Julian  der 
Abtruinnige,"  evidently  pointed  at  a  powerful  king  since  dead. 
In  1848  he  published  "SechsTheologisch-politische  Volksreden;" 
in  184.9,  "  Schubart's  Leben  in  Seinen  Briefen,"  2  vols.  8vo  ; 
and  in  1851,  "  Christian  Miirklin  ein  Lebens-und  Characterbild 
aus  der  Gegenwart,"  which  gives  us  interesting  glimpses  of  the 
author's  own  mental  education.  Next  to  his  "  Leben  Jesu,"  the 
most  important  work  he  has  published  is  his  "Die  Christliche 
Glaubenslehre,"  2  vols.  8vo,  1840-41,  in  which  the  exegetical, 
doctrinal,  and  historico-doctrinal  elements  are  blended  together 
with  great  skill  and  subtlety.  Strauss  has  latterly  abandoned 
theology  for  more  purely  literary  pursuits. —  S.  D. 

STRAUSS.  Joiiann,  a  composer  of  dance  music,  was  born 
at  Vienna,  March  14,  1804,  where  he  died  in  1849.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  a  bookbinder,  but  his  love  of  music  tempted  him 
to  practise  the  violin,  and  in  1823  he  was  engaged  in  Lanner's 
orchestra,  then  in  great  vogue  for  the  performance  of  dance  music. 
His  talent  fcr  composition  developed  itself  soou  after  this :  and 
in  course  of  time  he  gave  promenade  concerts  on  the  same  plan 
as  those  of  Lanner,  to  whom  he  became  a  powerful  rival.  His 
remarkable  ability  as  a  conductor  brought  the  playing  of  his 
little  band  to  a  rare  degree  of  perfection,  and  the  great  attrac- 
tion of  this,  was  heightened  by  the  peculiar  charm  of  his  music. 
In  1838  Strauss  came  with  his  band  to  London,  where  their 
concerts  were  very  attractive.  He  had  previously  travelled  with 
success  through  Germany,  Belgium,  and  France.  His  waltzes 
and  galovs  have  been  universally  popular.  Strauss  was  a  good 
violinist,  and  played  solos  occasionally  at  his  own  concerts.  His 
son  succeeded  him  at  the  head  of  his  orchestra,  but  afterwards 
applied  himself  particularly  to  the  study  of  the  violin,  and  he  is 
now  classed  among  the  foremost  players  upon  this  instrument. 

STRICKLAND,  Hugh  Edwix,  geologist,  was  born  at  Bighton, 
a  village  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  2nd  March,  1811. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  Henry  E.  Strickland,  and  grandson  of 
the  late  Sir  George  Strickland,  Baronet,  of  Boynton.  Even  in 
early  boyhood  Mr.  Strickland  showed  a  decided  taste  for  geology 
and  ornithology — branches  of  natural  science  in  which  he  was 
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afterwards  highly  distinguished.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  became 
a  pupil  of  Dr.  Arnold,  then  resident  at  Laleham.  In  1828  he  was 
admitted  a  student  of  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  and  took  Ids  degree  for 
M.A.  in  the  spring  of  1832.  During  his  stay  at  Oxford  he  prose- 
cuted his  geological  studies  under  Dr.  Buc'kland.  In  1835  he 
accompanied  Mr.  W.  Hamilton,  secretary  of  the  Geological  Society. 
on  a  geological  tour  in  Asia  Minor.  On  his  return  he  devoted 
himself  with  great  zeal  and  ability  to  the  study  of  home  geology. 
In  1846  he  married  Catherine,  second  daughter  of  Sir  'William 
Jardine,  Bart.  When  the  state  of  Dr.  Buckland's  health  rendered 
him  unfit  for  the  work  of  his  chair  at  Oxford,  Mr.  Strickland  was 
appointed  his  geological  successor,  and  entered  on  his  duties  as 
deputy-reader  in  geology  in  1850.  In  1853,  when  examining 
certain  cuttings  on  the  railway  line  near  Retford,  he  was  struck 
by  a  passing  train,  and  died  instantaneously.  Mr.  Strickland's 
contributions  to  science  were  important.  His  earliest  paper  is 
dated  1827  ;  his  last,  No.  125,  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  1853.  Of  these,  among  the  most  valuable 
are — "  Memoirs  on  the  Geology  of  Asia  Minor"  (Trans.  Geol. 
Soc.  183G-37) ;  "  On  Drift"  (Memoir  and  Papers  of  Strickland, 
part  ii.  p.  90)  ;  "On  New  Red  Sandstone  System"  (ibid.  p.  3)  ; 
"  On  the  Malvern  Hills"  {Phil  Mag.,  1851) ;  "  On  Geology  in 
relation  to  the  studies  of  the  University  of  Oxford"  (Memoir  and 
Papers,  part  ii.,  p.  207)  ;  "  Birds  of  Asia  Minor"  (ibid.  p.  223) ; 
"  Report  to  British  Association  on  the  state  of  Ornithology"  (ibid, 
p.  235);  "Report  to  same  on  the  Nomenclature  of  Zoology;" 
"Affinities  and  Analogies  of  Organized  Beings"  (ibid.  p.  401); 
"The  Dodo  and  its  Kindred,"  London,  1848. — J.  D.,  T. 

STRUENSEE,  Joiix  Frederick,  Count,  was  born  at 
Halle  in  Saxony,  on  the  5th  of  August,  1737.  His  father,  Adam 
Struensee,  was  professor  of  theology  there  when  his  son  was  bom ; 
but  he  was  subsequently  called,  in  1757,  by  the  Danish  govern- 
ment to  Altona,  and  nominated  to  an  important  ecclesiastical 
office  in  that  town,  while  three  years  afterwards  he  was  elevated 
to  the  post  of  general  superintendent  of  the  Schleswig  and  Hol- 
stein  duchies.  Young  Struensee  studied  medicine,  and  success- 
fully practised  his  profession  at  Altona.  It  was  in  the  year  176 8, 
that  the  most  eventful  incident  of  his  life  occurred.  He  was 
then  appointed  to  attend,  as  physician,  the  king  of  Denmark, 
Christian  VII. ,  in  his  tour  through  Germany,  France,  and 
England.  Struensee  speedily  wrought  himself  into  the  good 
graces  of  this  profligate  and  weak-minded  prince,  and  by  the  time 
of  their  return  to  Denmark  he  had  already  acquired  vast  influ- 
ence over  him.  Equal,  if  not  greater  favour,  was  shown  him 
by  Christian's  young  queen,  Caroline  Matilda,  sister  of  George 
III.  of  England.  Aiming  at  supreme  power  in  the  state, 
Struensee  ere  long  found  means  to  accomplish  his  ambitious 
project.  He  recalled  to  Denmark  his  friend  Enewold  Brandt,  to 
whom  he  assigned  the  task  of  amusing  the  sovereign,  a  duty  the 
former  was  thoroughly  competent  to  discharge,  while  he  himself 
should  carry  out  the  designs  he  had  in  view.  Through  the  aid 
of  such  willing  instruments  as  Brandt  and  Count  Eantzau-Asche- 
berg,  he  supplanted  old  Bemstorf,  who  for  twenty  years  had 
governed  Denmark;  and  from  the  day  of  the  latter's  dismissal, 
13th  September,  1770,  maybe  properly  reckoned  the  ministerial 
regime  of  Struensee.  During  the  brief  period  that  it  lasted,  the 
successful  physician  of  Altona,  now  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
count,  ruled  with  despotic  power.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  political  principles  of  Struensee  were,  in  many  respects, 
of  a  truly  liberal  and  enlightened  character,  aud  decidedly  in 
advance  of  the  age.  Regularity  and  economy  were  introduced 
into  the  different  departments  of  the  state,  the  administration 
of  justice  was  simplified,  the  burdens  that  pressed  so  heavily  on 
the  peasant  class  were  lightened,  and  full  liberty  was  granted 
to  the  press,  which  before  had  been  subjected  to  an  oppressive 
censorship.  Struensee's  well  known  irreligious  and  immoral 
character,  however,  caused  even  some  of  his  best  acts  to  be  looked 
upon  with  suspicion;  and  his  public  measures,  salutary  as  not 
a  few  of  them  undoubtedly  were,  aggrieved  the  interests  of  certain 
classes,  so  that  a  strong  party  was  gradually  formed  against  him. 
The  open  contempt  he  evinced  for  the  Danish  language,  and  his 
systematic  preference  of  the  German,  contributed  to  increase  his 
unpopularity  with  the  great  body  of  the  people;  and  in  such 
circumstances  the  worst  reports,  put  into  circulation  by  his 
adversaries,  were  easily  credited  regarding  him.  He  was  accused 
of  criminal  familiarity  with  the  queen,  a  charge  now  understood 
to  have  been  unfounded,  although  the  conduct  of  that  unhappy 
princess  can  scarcely  be  acquitted  of  levitv  and  indiscretion. 


However  that  may  be.  Struensee's  ruin,  once  resolved  upon,  was 
spcedilv  effected.  '  Bantzam-Ascheberg,  no  longer  his  supporter, 
Ove  Guldberg,  General  Eichstadt,  Colonel  Roller,  and  Commis- 
sary-general  Beringskiold,  under  the  guidance  of  the  queen- 
dowager  Juliana  Maria  and  the  king's  half-brother,  the  crown 
prince  Frederick,  secretly  combined  for  the  purpose  of  crushing 
the  hitherto  all-influential  minister.  Early  on  the  morning  of 
the  17th  January,  1772,  immediately  after  a  court  ball,  Struen- 
see  and  his  chief"  partisans  were  surprised  and  arrested.  The 
Copenhagen  populace  held  jubilee  over  his  downfall.  A  com- 
mission was  issued  for  his  trial,  he  was  of  course  found  guilty— 
the  supreme  power  being  now  completely  in  the  hands  of  his 
enemies — and  was  condemned  to  die  the  death  of  a  traitor,  which 
sentence,  with  all  its  barbarous  concomitants,  was  carried  into 
effect  on  the  28th  of  April,  1772.— J.  J. 

STRYPE,  John,  a  most  industrious  contributor  to  the  early 
history  and  biography  of  the  Church  of  England  after  the  Refor- 
mation, was  bora  in  London  in  1643.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
descended  from  Gherardt  van  Strype,  "a  member  of  the  Dutch 
church  in  London  in  1567."  He  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's 
school  and  Jesus  college,  Cambridge,  and  taking  holy  orders, 
was  for  many  years  minister  of  Low  Leyton  in  Essex.  He 
received  late  iu  life,  from  Archbishop  Tenison,  the  sinecure  of 
Terring  in  Susses.  His  latest  years  were  spent  in  the  house  of 
his  granddaughter's  husband  at  Hackney,  of  which  place  he  had 
been  lecturer  up  to  his  resignation  in  172-1.  He  died  in  1737, 
at  the  age  of  ninety-four.  He  is  said  to  have  begun  his  vast 
collections  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Low  Leyton,  where  he  found 
access  to  the  papers  of  Sir  Michael  Hickes,  secretary  to  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Lord  Burleigh.  His  researches  and  pursuit  of  MS. 
materials  spread  over  very  many  years,  and  he  was  assisted  in 
them  by  such  correspondents  as  Archbishop  Wake  and  Bishops 
Nicholson  and  Burnet.  The  published  result  was  the  series  of 
well-known  works,  beginning  with  the  "Memorials  of  Cranmer" 
in  1694,  and  closing  with  the  most  valuable  of  them  all,  the 
"Ecclesiastical  Memorials"  in  1721,  and  the  "Annals  of  the 
Reformation,"  the  fourth  and  last  volume  of  which  appeared  in 
1731.  Chaotic  and  undigested,  they  form,  as  all  students  know, 
a  useful  quarry  of  material  for  the  politico-ecclesiastical  history 
of  England  in  the  sixteenth  century  mainly.  All  of  them  have 
been  republished  during  the  present  century  at  Oxford  (1822-28), 
with  the  addition  of  a  useful  general  index.  In  1858  the  Rev. 
S.  R.  Maitland  printed  Notes  on  Strype,  pointing  out  inaccuracies 
in  the  received  text,  and  urging  the  desirability  of  a  new  and 
careful  edition  of  his  works.  Besides  his  historical  and  biogra- 
phical writings,  Strype  produced  in  1720  an  edition,  for  which 
he  had  been  many  years  collecting  materials,  of  Stow's  Survey 
of  London.  It  became  in  Strype's  hands  almost  a  new  work, 
very  much  enlarged,  its  information  being  brought  down  to  his 
own  day. — F.  E. 

STUART,  Gilbert,  sometimes  called  American  Stuart,  was 
a  good  portrait  painter.  He  was  born  of  Scotch  parents  at 
Narraganset,  Rhode  Island,  1755.  He  was  educated  and  gra- 
duated at  the  university  of  Glasgow ;  studied  painting  under 
the  president  West;  and  in  1794  returned  to  America,  and 
established  himself  in  Philadelphia  until  1807,  when  he  retired 
to  Boston,  where  he  died  in  July,  1828.  Stuart  was  highly 
patronized,  both  in  England  and  in  America;  he  excelled  in  male 
heads.  Among  his  sitters  were  three  kings,  and  six  presidents  of 
the  United  States  of  America.— R.  N.  W. 

STUART,  John,  Earl  of  Bute.     See  Bute. 

STUART,  Moses,  au  eminent  biblical  scholar  and  commen- 
tator, was  bora  at  Wilton,  Connecticut,  26th  March,  1780.  At 
the  age  of  nineteen  he  entered  Yale  college  during  the  presi- 
dency of  Dr.  Dwight,  and  took  his  degree  in  1799  with  highest 
honours.  At  first  he  turned  his  attention  to  law  for  a  season, 
but  at  length  became  tutor  at  Yale  from  1802  to  1804.  In 
1806  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Centre  church,  Newhaven. 
His  pastoral  career  was  very  successful,  but  it  was  brief,  for  in 
1810  he  was  chosen  professor  of  sacred  literature  in  the  newly- 
erected  theological  seminary  of  Andover.  At  the  time  of  his 
election  he  knew  nothing  of  Hebrew,  and  his  colleague,  Dr. 
Woods,  taught  him  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  But  he  soon  mas- 
tered the  tongue,  and  his  first  Hebrew  grammar  without  points 
was  published  in  1821,  raid  his  next  grammar,  based  on  Gesenius 
appeared  in  1831.  It  soon  became  a  text-book,  and  alone  with 
the  succeeding  volume  of  the  Chrestomathy  was  reprinted  at 
Oxford.     He  also  composed  a  Greek  grammar  for  the  New  Tes- 


tament, a  second  and  improved  edition  of  which  was  published 
in  1841.  It  does  not  rank  so  high  as  the  Hebrew  grammar. 
Stuart  contributed  a  great  variety  of  articles  to  the  Biblical 
Repository  and  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  and  these  miscellaneous  arti- 
cles are  better  specimens  of  his  ability  and  learning  than  his 
more  formal  commentaries.  He  published  in  his  later  years 
commentaries  on  Ecclesiastes,  Proverbs,  and  Daniel — the  last 
well  worth  reading  for  its  introductory  sketches  of  various  sys- 
tems of  exposition.  Similar  to  Ids  book  on  Daniel  is  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Apocalypse — full  of  interesting  hermeneutical 
discussions,  and  more  to  be  prized  for  these  than  for  its  exegesis 
proper.  His  best  commentaries  are  those  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  on  that  to  the  Romans — neither  of  them  satis- 
factory on  some  points,  for  his  exposition  of  some  of  the  earlier 
chapters  of  Romans,  is  warped  by  certain  philosophico-theolo- 
gical  views  which  he  entertained.  The  efforts  of  Moses  Stuart 
in  the  cause  of  biblical  literature  were  great  and  multifarious. 
Some  have  accused  him  of  a  little  vanity,  but  he  was  the  first  to 
give  an  impulse  to  biblical  studies  in  his  own  country — setting 
in  himself  a  successful  example  of  its  prosecution,  and  intro- 
ducing to  the  public  the  best  German  critics,  philologists,  and 
expositors.  After  a  long  period  of  academic  service,  Stuart 
resigned  in  1848,  and  died  in  1852.  In  character  Moses  Stuart 
was  simple  and  consistent.  He  was  a  good  man,  as  well  as  an 
eminent  scholar.  His  science  was  dear  to  him,  and  he  prized 
every  contribution  to  it,  from  whatever  quarter  it  might  come. 
It  may  be  added  that  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Austin  Phelps,  has 
written  some  happy  sketches,  as  "Sunny  Side,"  and  "the  Angel 
over  the  right  shoulder." — J.  E. 

STUERBOUT,  Dieiuck,  commonly  called  Dirk  van  Haar- 
lem, was  the  first  of  the  distinguished  Dutch  painters.  He  was 
born  at  Haarlem  early  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Neither  the 
exact  date  of  his  birth  nor  his  death  is  known,  but  in  1468  he 
was  commissioned  to  paint  two  large  pictures  for  the  town-hall 
of  Louvain,  illustrating  the  well-known  "golden  legend"  in  which 
the  Emperor  Otho  III.,  in  985,  orders  his  empress  to  be  burnt 
for  falsely  accusing  a  gentleman  of  attempting  to  dishonour  her. 
These  pictures,  painted  in  oil  in  the  style  of  Memling  and  the 
Van  Eycks,  are  wonderful  works  for  their  period.  They  were  in 
the  town-hall  at  Louvain  until  1827,  when  they  were  acquired 
by  the  late  king  of  Holland ;  they  are  now  in  the  Brussels  gallery. 
Stuerbout  received  two  hundred  and  thirty  crowns  for  them;  they 
were  recently  offered  for  sale  in  this  country,  but  at  too  high  a 
price  to  find  a  purchaser.  At  the  king  of  Holland's  sale  in 
1850,  they  were  bought  in  for  £750. — B.  N.  W. 

STURM,  Christopher  Christian,  a  German  divine,  born 
at  Augsburg  in  1750,  and  died  on  the  26th  August,  1786.  He 
studied  theology  at  Jena  and  Halle,  and  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed preacher  of  Magdeburg.  In  1778  he  obtained  the  offices 
of  pastor  at  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  of  scholarchus  at  Ham- 
burg. Sturm  was  a  man  of  most  exemplary  piety,  and  exercised 
a  very  salutary  influence  within,  and  by  his  writings  without, 
the  circle  of  his  personal  activity.  His  best  known  work  is  the 
"  Betrachtungen  iiber  die  Werke  Gottes  in  Reiche  desNaturund 
der  Yorsehung  auf  alle  Tage  des  Jahres,"  1785.  This  work, 
which  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the  European  languages, 
is  well  known  in  England  by  the  name  of  "Sturm's  Reflections." 
Its  author  is  also  favourably  known  in  the  field  of  sacred  poetry, 
from  collections  of  which  he  published. 

STURM,  Jacques  Charles  Francois,  one  of  the  greatest 
mathematicians  of  this  century,  was  born  at  Geneva  on  the  29th 
of  September,  1S03,  and  died  at  Paris  on  the  18th  of  December. 
1855.  After  teaching  mathematics  for  some  years  privately  at 
Geneva,  he  was  appointed  in  1830  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  College  Rollin  at  Paris.  In  1840  he  became  professor  of 
mathematical  analysis  in  the  Polytechnic  school,  and  of  mechanics 
in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences.  In  1836  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Amongst  his  numerous  mathematical 
researches,  the  most  celebrated  is  his  memoir  on  the  resolution 
of  equations,  in  which  he  first  published  (1829)  that  most 
remarkable  and  important  proposition  since  known  as  "  Sturm's 
theorem." — W.  J.  M.  R, 

STURM,  Johann,  a  German  humanist,  "  than  whom,"  says 
Hallam,  "  scarce  any  one  more  contributed  to  the  cause  of  let- 
ters in  Germany,"  was  born  at  Schleiden  in  the  Eifel,  on  1st 
October,  1507.  He  devoted  himself  to  classical  learning  in  the 
universities  of  Liege  and  Louvain,  where,  together  with  the  great 
hellenist  Rutger  Rescius,  he  established  a  printing-office.     He 
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then  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  lie  kept  a  school,  and  in  1538 
was  appointed  rector  of  the  Strasburg  gymnasium,  which  by  his 
learning  and  zeal  he  raised  to  such  renown,  that  in  156G  it  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  university  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
II.  His  active  sympathies  for  the  Calvinistic  cause  drew  upon 
him  the  hatred  of  the  Lutherans,  and  after  forty- four  years'  ser- 
vices he  was  removed  from  office.  He  died  3rd  March,  1589. 
He  enjoyed  the  highest  authority  with  the  scholars  of  almost  all 
European  countries,  and  numbered  Roger  Ascham  and  other  men 
of  note  among  his  correspondents. — (See  Sturmii  de  inst'dutione 
scholaslica  opuscula  omnia,  ed.  Hallbauer,  Jena?,  1730.) — K.  E. 

SUAREZ  or  SUAKESIUS,  Fbanciscus,  "  the  last  of  the 
schoolmen,"  a  voluminous  writer  on  theology,  philosophy,  and 
jurisprudence,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Grenada  in  Spain 
in  15-18.  The  scholastic  philosophy  had  declined  long  before 
his  time ;  but  his  method  of  exposition  is  so  thoroughly  scho- 
lastic— his  divisions  and  subdivisions  are  so  technical  and 
minute — that  he  is  properly  regarded  as  a  schoolman  risen  up 
in  a  later  generation  of  thinkers.  After  completing  his  studies 
at  the  university  of  Salamanca,  he  was  desirous  of  being  enrolled 
in  the  order  of  the  Jesuits ;  but  his  faculties  were  at  that  time 
either  so  obtuse,  or  his  diligence  had  been  so  remiss,  that  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  he  could  obtain  admission  into  their 
fraternity.  He  afterwards  made  up  for  his  deficiencies,  as  his 
writings  attest,  consisting  of  twenty-three  folio  volumes  filled 
with  the  most  intricate  subtleties,  and  the  most  interminable 
hair-splittings  of  theology  and  philosophy.  The  Jesuits  ulti- 
mately regarded  him  as  the  glory  of  their  order — as  their  greatest 
theologian  and  metaphysician.  Suarez  was  not  only  a  volu- 
minous author,  he  was  also  an  active  professor  in  many  of  the 
continental  universities.  In  Spain,  he  taught  philosophy  at 
Salamanca,  Valladolid,  and  Alcala ;  in  Italy,  at  Rome  ;  in  Por- 
tugal, at  Coimbra — the  only  university  in  that  kingdom,  bat 
one  of  great  merit  and  celebrity.  At  the  instigation  of  Pope 
Paul  V.,  Suarez  published  at  Coimbra  in  1G13  "A  Defence  of 
the  Catholic  Faith  against  the  Anglican  sect"  (the  Episcopa- 
lians), which  King  James  thought  so  important,  that  he  pro- 
hibited its  sale  within  his  dominions,  and  ordered  it  to  be  publicly 
burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman.  He  had  other  motives  for 
this  besides  his  zeal  for  the  reformed  religion,  for  the  work  of 
Suarez  not  only  denied  the  soundness  of  the  Episcopalian  faith 
— it  also  questioned  "  the  divine  right  of  kings."  In  return, 
the  theological  opinions  of  Suarez  were  impugned  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Twisse  (see  Dissertatio  de  Scientia  media),  a  stanch 
Calvinist,  who  was  prolocutor  to  the  "Westminster  assembly  of 
divines  (1G13),  and  a  keen  opponent  of  Arminianism,  with 
which  the  doctrines  of  Suarez  had  a  good  deal  in  common. 
Suarez  was  consulted  by  the  Roman  catholic  church  on  all 
important  theological  questions.  He  was  seized  with  a  mortal 
illness  while  taking  part  in  an  ecclesiastical  conference  at  Lisbon, 
and  died  in  that  city  in  1G17.  His  last  words  were — "  I  did  not 
think  it  had  been  so  agreeable  to  die."  The  work  by  which 
Suarez  is  best  known  to  modern  students  of  philosophy  is  his 
"  Metaphysical  Disputationes."  His  whole  works  were  pub- 
lished at  Mayence  and  at  Lyons  in  1G30;  and  at  Venice  in 
1740.  Father  Noel  published  an  abridgment  of  them  in  two 
volumes  folio,  Geneva,  1732.  A  life  of  Suarez,  written  in  Latin 
by  Ignatius  Des  Champs,  was  published  in  1671. — J.  F.  F. 

SUCKLING,  Sir  Joiix,  poet  and  cavalier,  was  born  in  1G09 
at  Whitton  in  Middlesex,  the  seat  of  his  father,  who  was  comp- 
troller of  the  household  to  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  He  seems 
to  have  been  educated  at  Westminster,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  In  1G31  he  joined  the  force  under 
the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  sent  to  aid  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  Ger- 
many, and  is  said  to  have  earned  a  good  military  reputation.  On 
his  return  home,  he  led  the  life  of  a  fashionable  wit  and  gallant, 
sprightly,  generous,  and  dissipated.  He  was  a  favourite  at  court; 
a  friend  of  Ben  Jonson,  Stanley  the  translator  of  iEschylus, 
Davenant,  Falkland,  &c. :  and  considered  "  one  of  the  best  bowlers 
of  his  time  in  England."  In  1G37  he  published  his  lively  "Ses- 
sion of  the  Poets,"  the  first  performance  of  the  kind ;  in  1638  his 
play  of  "  Aglaura,"  which  contains  the  well-known  song  "  Why 
bo  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover?"  and  in  1639  his  " Brennoralt," 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Discontented  Colonel,"  a  satire  on  the 
Scotch  malcontents.  He  contributed  in  the  same  year  a  troop 
of  one  hundred  horse,  splendidly  accoutred,  to  the  army  with 
which  Charles  marched  against  his  Scotch  subjects.  In  1640 
he  was  elected  to  the  Long  parliament  as  member  fur  Bramber, 


and  his  ardent  loyalty  led  him  to  take  part  in  the  army  plot  of 
1641.  On  its  discovery  he  fled  to  France,  and  died  at  Paris, 
certainly  before  the  end  of  1642.  According  to  Aubrey,  "he 
(having  a  convenience  for  that  purpose  lying  at  an  apothecary's 
house  in  Paris)  took  poison,  which  killed  him  miserably  with 
vomiting;"  and  the  latest  and  most  careful  of  his  biographers, 
the  Rev.  Alfred  Suckling,  owns,  with  evident  regret,  that  family 
tradition  confirms  Aubrey's  account.  "Sir  John  Suckling,"  says 
that  quaint  gossip,  "  was  of  middle  stature,  and  slight  strength, 
brisk  round  eye,  reddish-faced,  and  red-nosed  (ill  liver)."  His 
works  in  verse  and  prose  have  been  frequently  printed.  In  1836 
the  Rev.  Alfred  Suckling  published,  with  a  memoir  of  their  author, 
"Selections  from  the  works  of  Sir  John  Suckling."  It  is  as  a 
writer  of  songs  and  short  poems,  of  which  love  and  beauty  are  the 
themes,  that  Suckling  is  chiefly  remembered.  Such  of  his  pieces, 
as  his  ballad  upon  a  wedding,  and  his  "Siege  of  a  female  heart," 
are  incomparable  in  their  kind.  "Sir  John  Suckling,"  says  the 
grave Hallam,  "is  acknowledged  to  have  left  behind  him  all  former 
writers  of  song  in  gaiety  and  ease;  it  is  not  equally  clear  that  he 
has  never  since  been  surpassed." — F.  E. 

SUE,  Eugene,  a  celebrated  French  novelist,  was  born  in 
Paris  on  the  10th  of  December,  1801.  His  progenitors,  origi- 
nally of  Provence,  had  for  two  or  three  generations  flourished  in 
the  medical  profession  ;  and  his  father  being  surgeon-in-chief  of 
the  imperial  guard,  Eugene  was  held  at  the  font  by  the  Empress 
Josephine  and  Prince  Eugene  Beauharnais.  Destined  for  the 
hereditary  profession  of  his  family,  he  studied  medicine  at  Paris, 
and  in  due  time  was  appointed  surgeon  in  one  of  the  royal  regi- 
ments, which  he  accompanied  to  Spain  in  1823.  He  was  present 
at  the  siege  of  Cadiz  and  at  the  capture  of  the  Trocadero.  Soon 
afterwards  he  exchanged  the  military  for  the  naval  sen-ice,  and 
on  board  the  Breslau  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Navarino.  In 
1829  his  father  died,  leaving  him  a  fortune  of  about  £1600  a 
year.  Indulgence  in  expensive  tastes  greatly  reduced  his  income 
in  a  few  years,  and  having  abandoned  his  profession,  he  studied 
painting  under  Gudin,  and  finally  turned  to  literature.  Like  the 
English  Smollett  he  first  turned  to  account  his  experience  at 
sea,  and  in  1830  began  to  publish  a  succession  of  naval  stories, 
works  then  quite  new  in  France.  "  Kernock  the  Pirate,"  "  Plick 
and  Plock,"  "  Atar  Gull,"  "  The  Salamander,"  and  "  The  Watch 
of  Koat-ven,"  appeared  rapidly  one  after  the  other,  but  without 
obtaining  much  success.  "  A  History  of  the  French  Navy  to 
the  Seventeenth  Century,"  which  appeared  in  five  volumes  in 
1835-37,  was  deservedly  even  less  fortunate,  being  encumbered 
with  details  and  full  of  errors.  He  received  from  some  officers 
at  Toulon  an  ironical  testimonial,  in  the  shape  of  a  silver  medal 
for  the  history  "  he  had  not  written."  His  first  great  success 
was  "  Mathilde,"  published  in  1840.  Possessing  great  dramatic 
interest,  and  written  in  a  powerful  style,  the  tone  of  this  novel 
is  more  agreeable  to  the  common  sentiment,  which  loves  to  see 
virtue  triumph  over  vice,  than  are  Sue's  previous  novels.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Lord  Byron's  cynicism  had  exercised  con- 
siderable influence  over  the  French  novelist's  imagination.  In 
his  earlier  works  Sue  displays  a  sympathy  with  the  high  life, 
the  scepticism,  the  splendid  vice  of  the  faubourg  St.  Germain. 
"  Mathilde"  marks  a  change  in  his  opinions,  which  with  charac- 
teristic impetuosity  he  carried  to  the  extreme.  The  fame  he 
acquired  by  that  novel  procured  him  many  advantageous  offers 
from  the  editors  of  newspapers,  who  had  begun  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  feuilleion  as  a  means  for  increasing  their  circu- 
lation. Sue  wrote  for  the  Journal  des  Debuts  his  celebrated 
"  Mysteries  of  Paris,"  afterwards  republished  in  ten  volumes  in 
1842.  This  was  followed  in  1844^5  by  "  The  Wandering  Jew." 
Both  works  obtained  an  extraordinary  popularity,  and  were 
translated  into  most  European  languages.  The  author  here 
gave  vent  to  extreme  democratic  and  socialist  opinions,  which  he 
illustrated  further  by  several  minor  works.  In  1848  he  failed 
in  getting  a  seat  in  the  constituent  assembly,  but  was  elected 
in  1850  to  the  chamber,  where  he  took  his  place  on  the  highest 
benches  of  the  Mountain.  After  the  coup  d'etat  of  1851  he 
was  expelled  from  France,  and  took  refuge  at  Annecy  in  Savoy, 
where  he  continued  to  write  novels  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1857. — (See  Querard,  Hist.  Lilt. 
<i'i  la  France;  Revue  des  deux  Mondes.~) — R.  H. 

SUEUR  or  SOEUR,  Hubert  le,  a  French  or  Flemish 
sculptor  and  founder,  who  settled  in  this  country  abont  1G30, 
when  he  was  about  fifty  years  of  age.  He  is  said  to  have  stu- 
died under  the  Fleming," John  of  Bologna,  in  Italy.     Le  Sueur 
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made  the  statue  of  William  earl  of  Pembroke  in  the  picture 
gallery  at  Oxford;  and  in  1G33  he  cast  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Charles  I  now  at  Charing  Cross,  London,  preserved  by  John 
Rivet  the  brazier— who  bought  it  as  old  metal  during  the  Com- 
monwealth—by burying  it  until  the  Restoration,  when  it  was  set 
up  in  its  present  place  by  the  earl  of  Danby,  afterwards  duke  of 
Leeds.  The  statue  was  made  for  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
Howard-Arundel  family ;  but  Le  Sueur  must  have  been  dead 
some  years  when  the  statue  was  finally  placed.  The  pedestal 
was  made  by  Grinling  Gibbons.  The  figure  is  good,  but  the 
horse  is  very  inferior. — R.  N.  W. 

SUFFOLK,  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of,  was  the  son  of 
Sir  William  Brandon,  who  carried  the  standard  of  the  earl  of 
Richmond  (afterwards  Henry  VII.)  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth, 
and  was  slain  by  Richard  III.  himself.  Young  Brandon  became 
a  ward  of  the  crown,  grew  up  with  the  king's  children,  and  was 
the  playmate  of  his  future  sovereign  and  bride.  Henry,  as  he 
advanced  in  years,  seems  to  have  grown  in  attachment  to  his 
friend,  and  on  ascending  the  throne  appointed  him  one  of  his 
esquires,  and  chamberlain  of  the  principality  of  Wales.  In  1513 
he  took  part  in  a  desperate  conflict  with  a  French  squadron  off 
Brest,  and  on  his  return  was  created  a  peer  by  the  title  of 
Viscount  Lisle.  Shortly  after,  he  accompanied  the  king  in  the 
invasion  of  France,  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Therouenne 
and  the  battle  of  Spires,  in  which  he  commanded  the  vanguard 
of  the  English  army.  He  was  next  created  Duke  of  Suffolk. 
Meanwhile  the  Princess  Mary  had  been  married  to  the  old  French 
king,  Louis  XII.,  who  witnessed  from  a  couch  the  gallant  ex- 
ploits of  Brandon  at  the  tournaments.  Louis  died  in  less  than 
three  months  (1st  January,  1515),  and  his  young  and  beautiful 
widow  resolved  to  reward  herself  for  her  former  sacrifice,  and  in 
less  than  two  months  privately  married  her  old  playmate  and 
first  love.  Henry  at  first  made  a  show  of  resentment ;  but  he 
SDon  forgave  his  sister  and  friend,  and  they  were  publicly  wedded 
at  Greenwich,  the  duke  receiving  at  the  same  time  from  the 
king  a  grant  of  the  great  estates  which  had  formerly  belonged 
to  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk,  and  an  immense  dowiy 
with  his  wife.  Brandon  was  present  at  the  famous  interview 
between  Henry  and  Francis  I.  in  1520.  Three  years  later  he 
invaded  France  at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand  men,  and  pene- 
trated within  eleven  leagues  of  Paris,  but  was  obliged  to  make  a 
hasty  retreat,  owing  to  the  want  of  provisions  The  duke  readily 
gave  his  support  to  all  the  measures  which  led  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  was  rewarded  with  large  grants  of  abbey  lands.  In 
153G  he  commanded  the  troops  sent  against  the  insurgents  of 
Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire ;  and  in  1544  once  more  accom- 
panied the  king  to  France,  and  besieged  and  reduced  Boulogne. 
He  died  shortly  after,  aged  about  sixty,  and  was  interred  with 
great  magnificence  in  St.  George's  chapel,  Windsor.  Charles 
Brandon  was  brave,  handsome,  and  accomplished;  and  though 
an  honest  and  upright  man,  he  retained  the  favour  of  his  im- 
perious sovereign  to  the  last. — J.  T. 

SUGER,  the  Abbe  of  St.  Denis,  born  of  poor  parents  in  1087. 
He  was  brought  up  with  the  young  prince,  afterwards  Louis  VI. 
Suger  was  six  years  his  junior,  but  a  friendship  sprang  up 
between  them,  the  prince  looking  upon  Suger  as  an  adviser  and 
confidant.  Time  seemed  only  to  strengthen  their  friendship  ; 
and  when  the  prince  became  king,  he  appointed  Suger  to  be  his 
principal  guide  and  counsellor.  In  1122  Suger  was  made  abbot 
of  St.  Denis,  although  he  still  held  his  political  post.  He  not 
only  reformed  the  society  in  which  he  moved,  but  all  depart- 
ments of  the  state  as  minister.  He  died  in  1152,  and  was  held 
in  such  respect  that  the  epitaph  on  his  tomb  was  simply — "  Ci 
git  l'Abbe'  Suger"  (Here  lies  the  Abbe  Suger). — W.  J.  P. 

SUISSETH  or  SWLNSHEI),  Roger,  Richard,  or  John 
(his  christian  name  and  surname  being  alike  uncertain),  an 
English  mathematician  and  professor  in  the  university  of  Oxford, 
flourished  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  retired  into  a 
monastery  in  1350.  He  wrote  a  book  called  "Calculator,  or 
Opus  Aureum  Calculationis,"  which  is  rare,  and  valued  by  the 
curious  in  old  books. — W.  J.  M.  R. 

SULLY,  Maximilian  de  Betiiune,  Duke  of,  was  the  second 
son  of  Francois  de  Bethune,  baron  of  Rostiy,  and  was  born  on 
the  13th  December,  1560,  at  the  paternal  chateau  of  Rosny,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  in  Normandy.  The  family  of  Bethune 
was  ancient  and  noble,  descended  from  the  Coucis,  and  through 
them,  as  Sully  himself  informs  us  with  the  pride  which  was 
one  of  the  few  weaknesses  of  his  noble  character,  from  the  first 


emperors  of  Austria.  Maximilian's  elder  brother,  Louis,  having 
infirmities  which  rendered  hopeless  his  success  in  the  world,  their 
father  paid  double  attention  to  his  second  son,  and  placed  him 
under  the  care  of  a  celebrated  preceptor  named  La  Brosse,  who 
instructed  him  in  all  the  learning  of  the  time.  The  seed  fell 
in  good  ground,  for  the  boy's  intellect  was  strong  and  his  tem- 
perament energetic;  while  the  tenets  of  the  Huguenots,  which 
were  early  instilled  into  him,  contributed  largely  to  mould  his 
mind  and  to  influence  his  future  career.  In  1572  he  was  taken 
by  his  father  to  the  court  of  Henry,  the  king  of  Navarre,  at 
Vendome.  Young  Rosny  being  received  into  that  prince's  ser- 
vice, afterwards  accompanied  him  to  Paris.  The  future  Sully 
was  then  only  eleven  years  of  age ;  the  future  Henry  IV.  about 
nineteen.  It  was  the  commencement  of  one  of  the  most  memo- 
rable friendships  recorded  in  history.  The  same  year  Rosny 
escaped  destruction  at  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  only 
through  the  friendly  aid  of  the  principal  of  the  college  where  he 
was  prosecuting  his  studies.  He  continued  to  reside  at  Paris  in 
a  condition  of  precarious  freedom,  and  for  some  years  assidu- 
ously devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  his  mind.  But  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  his  studies  were  suddenly  interrupted,  and  he  was 
plunged  into  all  the  cares  and  turmoil  of  active  life.  It  was 
then,  in  the  beginning  of  1575,  that  Henry  effected  his  escape 
from  the  confinement  in  which  he  was  kept  by  the  French  court, 
and  the  faithful  Rosny  fled  along  with  his  royal  master.  In  the 
desultory  hostilities  which  ensued,  the  young  student  learned  to 
be  a  soldier;  and  during  the  protracted  period  of  the  civil  war, 
broken  but  now  and  then  by  brief  and  hollow  truces,  his  peculiar 
genius  found  full  scope  for  its  development.  It  was  those  nine- 
teen years  of  tempest,  from  1575  to  1594,  that  roughly  yet 
completely  trained  the  future  prime-  minister  of  France.  The 
zeal  which  Rosny  showed  fcr  Henry's  cause,  and  his  devotion  to 
his  person,  were  appreciated  by  the  latter.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
he  made  his  young  follower  a  councillor  of  Navarre,  with  a  salary 
of  two  thousand  livres.  In  1583,  Rosny,  whose  father  had  died 
some  years  previously,  married  Anne  de  Courtenay,  and  spent 
a  brief  period  in  comparative  retirement.  But  in  1585  he  again 
rejoined  his  master,  and  became  his  most  valued  and  confiden- 
tial adviser.  In  the  field  also  he  was  a  brave  and  successful 
soldier.  He  assisted  at  the  battle  of  Coutras  in  1587,  where 
Joyeuse  was  slain,  and  Henry  gained  a  glorious  victory.  The 
artillery,  of  which  Rosny  had  the  command,  was  mainly  instru- 
mental m  this  success.  The  battles  of  Arque  and  Ivry  followed, 
the  latter  of  which,  in  1590,  was  so  signal  a  triumph  for  Henry's 
cause.  At  Ivry  Rosny  was  dangerously  wounded.  Notwith- 
standing these  successes,  it  having  become  apparent  that  no 
protestant  could  hope  to  obtain  secure  possession  of  the  French 
throne,  Rosny,  on  being  consulted  by  Henry  as  to  the  propriety 
of  his  change  of  religion,  advised  him  to  embrace  the  Roman 
catholic  faith.  Yet,  in  justice  to  the  inflexible  honesty  of  the 
adviser,  let  us  remember  that  patriotism  was  with  that  adviser 
a  master-principle,  and  that  he  saw  no  other  way  of  restoring 
peace  to  his.  distracted  country  than  the  course  he  thus  recom- 
mended to  his  sovereign.  Neither  let  it  be  forgotten  that, 
although  often  and  sorely  tempted,  he  would  never  himself  con- 
sent to  surrender  the  Huguenot  creed  professed  by  him  from  his 
earliest  years.  Henry  abjured  the  reformed  faith  at  St.  Denis 
in  July,  1593,  and  the  following  year  he  entered  in  triumph  the 
capital  of  France.  After  his  accession  to  supreme  power,  he 
wisely  in  1596  made  Rosny  a  member  of  the  great  council  of 
finance,  where  the  efforts  of  the  latter  to  introduce  order  and 
economy  into  all  matters  connected  with  the  revenue  of  the 
kingdom  were  in  the  end  crowned  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  Promoted  ere  long  to  be  superintendent  of  the  finances, 
he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  important  office  with  characteristic 
zeal,  integrity,  and  energy ;  the  treasury,  so  wretchedly  poor 
before,  was  amply  replenished ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  people 
found  their  burdens  lightened  by  the  economical  courses  which 
Rosny  recommended  and  adopted.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
when  in  1597  he  was  appointed  financial  minister,  the  treasury 
was  empty  and  in  debt;  at  the  death  of  Henry  in  1610  it  con- 
tained forty-two  million  livres.  To  the  industry  of  the  people 
Rosny  ever  looked  as  the  great  source  of  national  wealth,  and 
to  their  welfare  as  one,  at  least,  of  the  great  ends  of  govern- 
ment. Keeping  these  objects  systematically  in  view,  he  was,  as  a 
statesman,  one  of  the  truest  benefactors  of  his  country.  Honours 
and  emoluments  formed  his  well-merited  reward.  He  became 
grand  master  of  the  ordnance  and  surveyor-general  of  public 


works — in  fact,  sole  minister  of  the  realm;  was  sent  in  1603 
ambassador  to  the  English  monarch  on  his  accession ;  and  in 
1606  was  created  Due  de  Sully  and  a  peer  of  France.  After 
Henry's  assassination  Sully  resigned  the  cares  of  office,  and 
withdrew  to  his  estates,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  rational  and  dignified,  but  not  inactive  retirement.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  he  composed  his  "Memoirs,"  which  give 
such  interesting  details  of  his  own  life  and  that  of  the  royal 
master  whom  he  had  so  long  and  so  faithfully  served.  After 
thirty  years  thus  spent  in  comparative  tranquillity,  he  expired 
at  the  chateau  of  Villebon  on  the  22nd  of  December,  1641,  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  his  age.  "Sully  was  in  the  cabinet,"  justly 
remarks  one  of  his  biographers,  "  what  Bayard  was  in  the  field, 
a  chevalier  without  stain ;  he  represents  the  order  of  gentle- 
men in  the  gallery  of  statesmen."  Inspired  by  uncompromising 
honesty  and  spotless  honour,  he  challenges  our  admiration  as 
standing  high  among  those  rare  ministers  who  refuse  to  sacrifice 
to  the  tortuous  expediencies  of  the  mere  politician  a  single  atom 
of  dignity,  of  opinion,  of  religion.  Yet  although  always  con- 
scientious and  often  stern  and  rough,  Sully  was  no  bigot :  the 
indomitable  Huguenot  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  the  catholics, 
with  the  pope,  with  the  Guises;  and  he  could  even  unbend,  when 
occasion  called  for  it,  into  not  ungraceful  gaiety.  He  was  pre- 
eminently a  man  of  action,  as  is  evident  from  his  whole  career, 
and  from  the  character  of  the  "Memoirs"  already  referred  to. 
Like  our  own  Cromwell,  he  seems  to  have  had  a  difficulty  in 
conveying  his  thoughts  with  due  brevity  and  intelligibility.  Still, 
the  large  brain  and  the  strong  arm  are  apparent  alike  in  his  life 
and  in  his  writings. — J.  J. 

SULPICIUS,  Severus,  a  christian  writer,  was  born  in 
Aquitain  in  Gaul,  about  363.  In  his  youth  he  studied  eloquence, 
aud  obtained  great  reputation  as  an  advocate.  Having  married 
a  lady  of  consular  rank  who  died  young,  he  retired  from  public 
life  after  her  death  and  became  a  monk  in  Aquitain.  For  this 
step  his  father  seems  to  have  disinherited  him.  But  his  father- 
in-law  rewarded  him  liberally.  He  made  several  journeys  to 
Tours,  and  became  intimate  with  Martin,  bishop  of  the  place. 
He  was  also  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Paulinus  of  Kola  and 
Jerome.  Gennadius  says  that  he  was  entangled  by  the  meta- 
physics of  the  Pelagians  in  his  old  age ;  but  he  recovered  him- 
self and  kept  silence  afterwards.  He  died  about  410.  His 
best  work  is  his  "  Historia  Sacra,"  in  two  books,  from  the  crea- 
tion to  400.  The  narrative  is  condensed,  and  written  in  a  classic 
style.  He  also  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Martin,  "  Vita  Sancti 
Martini  Turonensis,"  &c.  To  the  latter  is  prefixed  an  epistle ; 
and  three  letters  are  subjoined  relative  to  Martin.  He  is  the 
author  besides  of  "  Dialogi  Tres,"  on  the  miracles  of  the  oriental 
monks.  From  the  purity  of  his  Latin  style  he  has  been  called 
the  Christian  Sallust.  His  works  are  in  Galland's  Bibliotheca 
Patrum,  vol.  viii. — S.  D. 

SUMAROKOFF,  Alexander  Petrovitcii,  a  Russian  mis- 
cellaneous writer,  whose  special  claim  to  celebrity  rests  on  the 
part  he  took  in  establishing  the  drama  in  his  native  country. 
He  was  born  in  1718,  and  being  the  son  of  a  general  officer  he 
was  educated  in  the  school  of  cadets.  The  study  of  French 
literature,  especially  of  Racine,  prompted  him  to  write  poetry 
in  Russian — first  lyric,  then  dramatic.  His  earliest  composi- 
tion, "  Khoreff,"  having  been  acted  by  the  cadets,  was  repeated 
before  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  at  the  request  of  her  minister, 
Ivan  Schuvaloff,  who  had  interested  himself  in  the  welfare  of 
the  poet.  A  theatre  was  established  in  1750  at  the  provincial 
town  of  Yaroslaff,  where  Sumarokoff's  dramas  were  performed. 
By  command  of  the  empress  the  company  of  actors  removed 
to  St.  Petersburg,  where  in  1756  was  founded  the  first  national 
theatre,  of  which  SumarokofF  was  appointed  the  director.  For 
this  new  stage  he  wrote  with  unfailing  fecundity  tragedies,  his- 
tories, comedies,  and  operas.  Deficient  in  originality,  he  did 
not  succeed  in  creating  a  Russian  drama  with  truly  national 
characteristics.  He  wrote  on  all  kinds  of  subjects  in  prose 
and  verse,  and  in  many  styles,  but  never  reached  the  height  of 
his  contemporary  Lomonozsoff,  of  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
been  extremely  jealous.  He  also  edited  the  Industrious  Bee,  a 
periodical.     He  died  in  March,  1778. — R.  H. 

SUMNER,  John  Bird,  D.D.,  late  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, was  born  in  1780  at  Kenilworth  in  Warwickshire,  of  which 
town  his  father  was  vicar.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at 
King's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  Broune's  medallist  in 
1800,  and  Hulsean  prizeman  in  1802,  when  he  took  his  B.A. 


degree,  being  then  fellow  of  his  college.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  appointed  assistant  master  at  Eton.  He  took  priest's  orders 
in  1805,  and  in  1817  became  a  fellow  of  Eton  college.  In  1818 
he  was  appointed  rector  of  Mapledurham,  Oxon.,  and  two  years 
afterwards  a  prebendary  of  Durham.  His  first  work  of  import- 
ance was  his  "Apostolical  Preaching  considered  in  an  Examin- 
ation of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,"  1816,  and  belonging  to  the  "via 
media"  school  of  Anglican  theology.  It  was  followed  in  1817 
by  his  "  Treatise  on  the  Records  of  the  Creation  and  on  the 
Moral  Attributes  of  the  Creator,"  which  had  gained  the  year 
before  the  second  Burnett  prize  of  £400,  and  in  which  the 
results  of  geological  discovery  were  frankly  accepted.  In  1821 
appeared  his  "Sermons  on  the  Christian  Faith  and  Character," 
and  in  1824  his  "Evidences  of  Christianity  derived  from  ita 
Nature  and  Reception."  All  of  these  works  have  gone  through 
many  editions.  In  1828  Dr.  Sumner  was  appointed  by  the 
Wellington-Peel  administration  bishop  of  Chester,  a  diocese 
which  included  until  1847  the  populous  industrial  district  in  that 
year  assigned  to  a  separate  bishopric  of  Manchester.  The 
bishop  of  Chester,  little  known  as  a  politician,  was  quietly  but 
earnestly  active  in  his  diocese,  and  new  churches  rose  in  it  on 
every  side.  In  1848,  the  year  after  the  creation  of  a  see  of 
Manchester,  he  was  chosen,  during  the  premiership  of  Earl 
Russell,  to  succeed  Dr.  Howley  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
He  died  on  the  6th  of  September,  1862.— F.  E. 

SURAJAH  DOWLAH,  more  properly  Suraj-ud-Dowlat, 
Subahdar,  or  Viceroy  of  Bengal,  born  in  1747,  succeeded,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  his  grand-uncle,  Aliverdi  Khan.  Adding 
a  feeble  understanding  to  a  brutal  disposition,  he  immediately 
after  his  accession  picked  a  quarrel  with  the  English  in  Bengal, 
and  appeared  in  the  June  of  1756  with  an  overwhelming  force 
before  Calcutta.  The  circumstances  under  which  the  city  was 
surrendered  by  the  English,  and  the  atrocity  of  the  Black  Hole 
of  Calcutta,  which  was  perpetrated  with  the  connivance,  though 
not  exactly  by  the  command  of  Surajah  Dowlah,  have  been  recorded 
in  a  previous  memoir  (see  Holwell,  John  Zephas-iah).  Sur- 
ajah Dowlah  returned  in  triumph  to  his  capital,  Moorshedabad; 
but  when  Clive  had  retaken  Calcutta,  and  achieved  other  suc- 
cesses, the  tyrant  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  English.  He 
soon,  however,  broke  it,  and  on  the  23rd  June,  1757,  on  the  field 
of  Plassey  (see  Clive,  Roeert)  signal  retribution  was  taken 
for  the  Black  Hole  atrocity.  Surajah  Dowlah  fled  when  he  saw 
his  faithless  coadjutor  Meer  Jaffier  retreat,  as  Clive  advanced  to 
the  charge.  Meer  Jaffier  became  viceroy  of  Bengal,  and  Surajah 
Dowlah,  afterwards  seized  while  attempting  to  escape,  was 
brought  to  Moorshedabad,  and  murdered  in  his  cell  by  order  of 
Meer  Jaffier's  son. — F.  E. 

SUSARION,  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Athenian  comedy, 
was  a  native  of  Megara,  and  appears  to  have  introduced  the 
Megaric  comedy  into  Attica  about  580  d.c.  The  plays  thus 
introduced  were  commonly  performed  at  the  festivals  held  in 
honour  of  Dionysius,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  were  full  of 
coarse  and  licentious  buffoonery.  They  were  entirely  choric  in 
their  nature,  and,  as  has  been  shown  by  Bentley,  were  probably 
merely  oral,  and  not  written.  The  main  alteration  brought  into 
use  by  Susarion  is,  that  he  confined  the  chorus  to  metrical  com- 
position, and  disallowed  the  intermixture  of  prose. —  G. 

SUSSEX,  Augustus  Frederick,  Duke  of.  See  Augustus 
Frederick. 

SUSSMAYER,  Franz  Xavier,  a  musician,  was  born  at 
Steyer  in  Upper  Austria  in  1766  ;  he  died  in  Vienna,  Septem- 
ber 17,  1803.  He  sang  as  a  boy  in  the  Benedictine  abbey  at 
Kremsmiinster,  and  learned  the  principles  of  composition  from 
Pasterwitz.  Very  early  he  wrote  songs,  motets,  symphonies, 
and  operettas,  which  were  performed ;  he  went  to  Vienna  and 
obtained  the  instructions  of  Mozart,  with  whom  he  lived  in  the 
most  intimate  association,  received  daily  advice  from  him,  and 
had  sometimes  the  task  assigned  him  of  filling  up  his  master's 
scores,  according  to  his  direction,  and  subject  to  his  revision. 
Thus  he  acquired  the  knowledge  of  Mozart's  process  of  developing 
his  ideas ;  and  he  not  only  laboured  to  imitate  this,  but  habitually 
copied  the  characteristics  of  his  handwriting  so  closely,  that 
careful  judges  have  mistaken  the  MSS.  of  the  pupil  for  those  cf 
the  master.  He  accompanied  Mozart  to  Prague  when  he  went 
there  to  produce  "  La  Clemenza  di  Tito,"  for  particulars  of  his 
concern  in  which  work,  as  also  in  the  Requiem,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  article  Mozart  in  this  dictionary.  Siissmaycr's 
first  opera  was  brought  out  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  in  1702. 
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This  and  his  fifteen  subsequent  dramatic  productions  lie  sub- 
mitted to  Salieri  before  they  were  played  in  public.  He  com- 
posed several  occasional  cantatas,  all  of  which,  like  the  whole  of 
Lis  operas,  are  now  totally  forgotten.  This  composer's  many 
opportunities  of  showing  his  ability  are  evidence  that  sucli 
ability  was  not  equal  to  the  writing  of  several  of  the  best 
movements  in  Mozart's  Requiem,  since  had  it  been,  surely  this 
same  ability  would  also  have  been  equal  to  the  production  of  one 
piece  worth  remembering  in  sixteen  operas.  Siissmayer  was 
engaged  by  Schicaneder  as  musical  director  at  the  Theater  an 
der  Wien  in  1792,  and  he  was  appointed  to  the  same  office  at 
the  court  theatre  in  1794. 

SUSTERMANS  or  SUTTERMANS,  Justus,  an  excellent 
portrait  painter,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1597.  In  1020  he 
established  himself  in  Florence,  and  entered  the  service  of  the 
Grand-duke  Cosmo  II.  He  visited  Vienna  in  1624,  and  Rome 
in  1627,  where  he  painted  Pope  Urban  VIII.  He  visited  Rome 
a  second  time  in  1645,  to  paint  Innocent  X.  In  1649  he  visited 
Madrid.  There  was  a  friendship  between  Sustermans  and 
Rubens;  the  latter  painted  his  great  picture,  The  Horrors  of 
War,  for  Sustermans;  it  is  now  in  the  Pitti  gallery.  Suster- 
mans was  three  times  married,  and  died  at  Florence  very  wealthy 
on  the  23rd  April,  1681.  Among  his  sitters  were  Galileo,  and 
Viviani  the  mathematician. — (Baldinucci,  N'otizie,  &c.) — R.  N.AY. 

SUTHERLAND,  Family  of:  the  earldom  of  Sutherland  is 
the  most  ancient  existing  peerage  in  Great  Britain.  The  founder 
of  the  family  was  Freskin,  a  Fleming,  who  came  into  Scotland 
during  the  reign  of  David  I.,  and  obtained  from  that  prince 
extensive  grants  of  land,  both  in  Linlithgow  and  in  Morayshire. 
The  successors  of  Freskin,  who  were  called  De  Moravia,  were 
great  favourites  of  William  the  Lion,  and  Malcolm,  to  whom 
they  rendered  important  services,  and  were  rewarded  with  the 
territory  of  Sutherland,  forfeited  by  the  earl  of  Caithness  in 
1197,  and  with  large  estates  in  other  districts  of  the  country. 
"William,  great-grandson  of  Freskin,  was  created  Earl  of  Suther- 
land by  Alexander  II.  for  his  services  in  putting  down  the  rebellion 
of  Gillespie  in  1228.  The  second  earl  fought  with  conspicuous 
bravery  at  Bannockburn.  His  son  and  successor  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Halidon  hill.  The  fourth  earl  married  Margaret,  eldest 
daughter  of  Robert  Bruce  by  his  second  wife,  and  was  one  of  the 
wisest,  most  courageous,  and  patriotic  nobles  in  the  kingdom. 
Kis  successors  held  a  foremost  rank  among  their  peers,  and 
their  large  possessions  and  personal  ability  gave  them  great 
influence  in  the  management  of  public  affairs.  On  the  death 
of  John,  ninth  earl,  without  issue,  the  Sutherland  titles  and 
estates  were  carried  by  his  sister  into  the  powerful  family  of 
Gordon.  Unlike  the  parent  stock,  however,  the  Sutherland 
Gordons  were  stanch  supporters  of  the  protestant  faith.  They 
were  honourable  and  high-minded  men,  resolute  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  purposes,  and  greatly  beloved  by  their  friends  and 
clan.  In  politics  they  have  always  been  zealous  whigs.  John, 
fifteenth  earl,  was  one  of  King  William's  privy  councillors,  had 
the  command  of  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  attended  that  monarch  in 
all  his  campaigns  in  Flanders.  It  was  this  nobleman  who,  at  the 
Revolution,  brought  in  the  memorable  law  which  fixed  the  eccle- 
siastical constitution  of  Scotland.  Mackay  says,  "  His  lordship  is 
a  very  honest  man,  a  great  assertor  of  the  liberties  of  the  people; 
hath  a  good  rough  sense ;  is  open  and  free ;  a  great  lover  of  his 
bottle  and  of  his  friend;  brave  in  his  person,  which  he  hath 
shown  in  several  duels ;  too  familiar  for  his  quality,  and  often 
keeps  company  below  it;  is  a  fat,  fair-complexioned  man,  forty- 
five  years  old."  The  carl  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
union  with  England,  was  subsequently  one  of  the  sixteen  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Scottish  peerage  in  four  parliaments,  president 
of  the  board  of  trade  and  manufactures,  and  lord-lieutenant  of 
eight  counties.  Along  with  his  son  he  aided  in  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion  of  1715,  and  was  rewarded  by  George  I.  His 
great-grandson,  William,  seventeenth  earl,  was  a  patriotic  noble- 
man, and  raised  a  battalion  of  infantry  on  his  estates  in  1759, 
when  the  country  was  threatened  with  invasion.  The  earl  and  his 
countess  died  of  a  fever  at  Bath,  within  a  few  days  of  each  other, 
in  1766.  The  untimely  fate  of  this  young  couple  was  deeply  felt 
and  deplored  by  all  classes,  to  whom  their  virtues  had  greatlv 
endeared  them.  A  keen  competition  now  took  place  for  the  title 
and  estates  of  Sutherland  between  Elizabeth,  the  only  surviving 
child  of  the  earl,  Sir  Robert  Gordon  of  Gordonstoun,  Baronet  and 
George  Sutherland  of  Forse.  After  a  protracted  litigation,'  the 
house  of  lords,  in  1771,  decided  in  favour  of  the  infant  lady 


mainly  through  the  exertions  of  the  celebrated  Sir  David  Dal- 
rymple  of  Hailes,  one  of  her  guardians,  whose  Case  of  Eliza- 
beth claiming  the  title  and  dignity  of  Countess  of  Sutherland,  is 
a  masterpiece  of  legal  and  genealogical  learning.  The  countess, 
who  was  born  in  1766,  was  married  in  1785  to  George  Granville 
Leveson  Gower,  who,  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1803,  became 
second  marquis  of  Stafford,  and  was,  in  1833,  created  Duke  of 
Sutherland.  The  Gowers  were  an  ancient  and  influential  family, 
seated  in  Yorkshire  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  They  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  in  the  various  contests 
with  Scotland,  and  in  the  great  civil  war,  and  were  elevated  to 
the  peerage  in  1702.  The  first  marquis  of  Stafford  was  a  distin- 
guished statesman,  and  figured  in  the  political  contests  of  the 
reign  of  George  III.  He  filled  successively  the  offices  of  lord 
privy  seal,  lord  chamberlain,  and  lord  president  of  the  council, 
was  installed  knight  of  the  garter,  and  created  a  marquis  in  1786. 
His  son,  the  first  duke,  was  appointed  ambassador  to  France 
in  1790,  but  was  recalled  in  1792,  after  the  violent  excesses 
of  the  revolutionary  party,  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  royal 
family.  His  grace  died  in  1833,  and  the  duchess-countess  in 
1 839.  Their  elder  son,  George  Granville  Leveson  Gower, 
second  duke,  born  in  1786,  was  a  leading  member  of  the  whig 
party.  His  duchess,  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  long- 
held  the  office  of  mistress  of  the  robes  to  the  queen.  Her 
grace  is  not  more  remarkable  for  her  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments and  her  great  good  fortune  in  her  domestic  relations,  than 
for  her  benevolence,  the  deep  interest  she  has  taken  in  various 
philanthropic  movements,  and  her  graceful  performance  of  her 
social  duties.  The  duke  died  in  1861.  His  son  and  successor, 
the  present  duke,  married  the  heiress  of  the  old  family  of  Hay- 
Mackenzie  of  Cromarty,  in  whose  favour  the  forfeited  peerage 
of  the  earldom  of  Cromarty  has  recently  been  revived,  with 
remainder  to  her  second  son.  The  right  of  carrying  the  sceptre 
before  the  king  belongs  to  the  Sutherland  family. — Fkancis, 
second  son  of  the  first  duke  of  Sutherland,  inherited  through  his 
grandmother  the  celebrated  Bridgewater  estates  and  magnificent 
gallery  of  paintings.     (See  Ellesmere.) — J.  T. 

SUTTON,  Thomas,  founder  of  the  Charter-house  school  and 
hospital,  was  born  at  Knayth,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  of  worthy 
and  honest  parentage,  in  1532.  At  thirty  years  of  age  he  came 
into  possession  of  his  share  of  his  father's  property,  and  was 
employed  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  subsequently  by  the  earl 
of  Warwick  and  earl  of  Leicester,  in  a  secretarial  capacity.  In 
1569  the  earl  of  Warwick,  then  master-general  of  the  ordnance, 
appointed  Sutton  master  of  the  ordnance  at  Berwick,  in  which 
important  post  he  so  distinguisbed  himself  that  he  was  raised  to 
the  office  of  master-general  of  the  ordnance  in  the  north  for  life. 
Sutton  purchased  of  the  bishop  of  Durham  the  lease  of  some 
land  near  Gateshead  and  Wickham,  where  he  discovered  and 
worked  some  coal  mines  to  such  advantage  that  he  eventually 
accumulated  £50,000,  and  thus  laid  the  basis  of  his  large  for- 
tune. When  the  design  of  the  Spanish  armada  was  discovered 
by  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  Sutton's  monetary  operations  were 
so  large  that  he  was  enabled  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  draining 
the  bank  of  Genoa,  so  as  to  impede  Philip's  supplies  until  Eng- 
land could  prepare  for  her  defence.  In  1594  he  surrendered 
his  patent  as  master-general  of  ordnance  in  the  north,  and  gave 
up  his  large  house  at  Broken  wharf,  Queenhithe.  He  then 
conveyed  in  trust  all  his  estates  in  Essex  to  found  an  hospital 
at  Hallingbury  Bouchers  in  that  county,  but  with  a  power  of 
revocation  during  life,  which  he  actually  put  in  force  when  be 
determined  upon  purcbasing  the  more  suitable  estate  of  the 
Charter-house.  His  wife's  death  in  1602,  after  they  had  been 
married  twenty  years,  appears  to  have  affected  him  considerably, 
and  to  have  quickened  his  charitable  intentions.  In  1611  he 
purchased  the  estate  of  the  lately  dissolved  Charter-house,  near 
Smithfield,  for  £13,000,  and  obtained  letters  patent  from  King 
James,  dated  22nd  June  in  that  year,  giving  him  leave  to  found 
his  hospital  there.  Sutton  subsequently  endowed  the  Charter- 
house with  the  bulk  of  his  property.  He  intended  to  have  com- 
pleted the  foundation  in  his  lifetime,  and  to  have  been  himself 
its  first  master ;  but  he  was  attacked  by  fever,  and  died,  after  exe- 
cuting a  deed  of  gift  of  his  estates  to  the  governors,  on  the  12th 
of  December,  1611.— F. 

SWAMMERDAM,  John,  the  great  naturalist,  was  born  in 
Amsterdam,  on  12th  February,  1637.  His  father,  an  apothe- 
cary of  that  city,  possessed  some  knowledge  of  natural  history, 
and  had  amassed  a  rather  extensive  museum.     Before  his  twelfth 
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year  he  began  to  form  an  entomological  collection  of  his  own. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered  the  university  of  Leyden, where 
lie  attended  the  lectures  of  De  la  Boe  (Sylvius)  and  Van  Hoorne. 
In  1G53  he  was  admitted  candidate  of  medicine.  In  the  course 
of  his  researches  he  invented  the  art  of  making  anatomical  pre- 
parations, which  gained  him  considerable  reputation.  He  next 
[Dade  a  journey  into  France,  and  lived  for  some  time  at  Sanmur. 
Here  (June  19,  1GG4)  he  discovered  the  valves  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels;  but  owing  to  an  accidental  delay,  the  publication  was 
anticipated  by  Ruysch,  who  made  the  same  discovery  the  year 
following.  lie  next  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  for  some 
time  at  the  house  of  his  former  fellow-student  Steno,  the  eminent 
anatomist.  Returning  to  Amsterdam,  he  made  some  investiga- 
tions on  the  spinal  cord,  experimented  on  the  effects  of  various 
fluids  injected  into  the  veins  of  animals,  and  engaged  in  chemical 
researches  with  the  view  of  combating  the  iatro-chemical  school. 
He  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  in  1GG7,  on  which  occasion  he  main- 
tained a  thesis  on  respiration.  He  afterwards  continued  his 
anatomical  researches  in  conjunction  with  Van  Hoorne ;  but  his 
health  being  shattered  by  an  attack  of  ague,  he  confined  himself 
in  future  almost  entirely  to  entomology.  In  1GG8  he  was  intro- 
duced by  his  friend  Thevenot  to  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  who 
invited  him  on  very  favourable  terms  to  the  Florentine  court. 
But  Swanimerdam,  who  was  of  a  retiring  disposition,  and  inde- 
pendent to  an  eccentric  degree,  declined  the  offer.  The  next 
year  he  published  a  general  history  of  insects,  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  contribution  to  zoology  which  had  appeared  since  the 
days  of  Aristotle.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  overshadowed  by 
family  discord  and  frequent  sickness.  His  father  urged  him  to 
commence  medical  practice,  for  which  his  delicate  health  ren- 
dered him  unfit,  and  threatened  to  disinherit  him.  A  reconcili- 
ation was,  however,  effected  by  the  good  offices  of  Thevenot.  In 
1G71  he  completed  his  treatise  on  the  Ephemera.  The  next  year 
he  sent  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  a  variety  of  curious 
anatomical  preparations,  together  with  a  paper  on  the  anatomy 
of  Oryctes  nasicornis,  and  one  on  the  circulation  in  reptiles. 
About  this  time  he  dissected  many  fishes,  particularly  studying 
the  liver.  He  now  became  acquainted  with  the  enthusiast 
Antonia  Bourignon,  who  gained  great  influence  over  him.  In 
1G73  he  wrote  on  the  fructification  of  ferns,  and  the  same  year 
he  concluded  bis  great  treatise  on  bees.  During  the  whole 
summer  lie  had  spent  the  day  in  microscopic  dissection,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  night  in  noting  down  and  arranging  the  results 
of  his  observations.  Added  to  this,  he  was  struggling  between 
his  natural  love  for  research  and  his  veneration  for  Bourignon, 
who  hated  science,  and  consequently  sought  to  dissuade  him  from 
study.  After  this  he  addressed  to  Bocconi  two  letters  on  the 
nature  of  Madrepores.  He  died  February  17,  1G80,  worn  out 
by  his  unceasing  industry,  having  in  a  short  life  accomplished 
what  might  seem  to  be  the  labour  of  a  century.  Swammerdam 
is  a  model  observer;  he  sees  clearly,  and  describes  plainly  all  that 
he  sees.  But  when  he  attempts  to  generalize,  to  classify,  or  to 
explain,  he  is  less  happy.  Accordingly,  while  his  accounts  of 
the  structure  and  habits  of  insects  arc  still  regarded  as  of  the 
highest  value,  his  entomological  system,  founded  exclusively  on 
transformation,  has  died  a  natural  death.  His  works  on  natural 
history  have  been  collected  and  published  under  the  title  "Biblia 
Natur»,"  Leyden,  1737-38.— J.  W.  S. 

SWEDBERG,  Jasper,  a  Swedish  prelate  and  author,  mis 
born  near  Fahlun,  on  the  28th  August,  1G53.  Having  finished 
his  studies  in  Lund  and  Upsala,  he  travelled  abroad  I'm 
time.  On  his  return  he  was  appointed  court-preacher  in  1685, 
and  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with  unpreced  nti  I  <  o- 
uMiess  and  courage,  fearlessly  attacking  existent  evils;  bat 
when  sonic  of  the  courtiers  complained  of  Swedberg's  language. 
Charles  XI.  exclaimed,  '•When  the  priest  declares  God's  word, 
the  king  has  nothing  to  say  against  it;"  and  so  the  preacher 
continued  his  work  with  impunity,  lie  afterwards  became  pastor 
of  Vingaker  in  1G90,  where  he  was  much  reverenced  and  loved. 

.  thence  to  Upsala  as  professor  of  theology  in   I 
was  two  years  later  made  provost  of  the  cathedral  of  that  town. 
Finally,  in  17n'_',  he  was  elevated  to  the  episcopal  see  of 
where  lie  was  a  true  "bishop  of  souls."     he  died  on  t; 
of  July,  173.3.     Swedberg  was  a  voluminous  author,  a  zealous 
T,  a  sacred  poet  of  considerable  ability,  and  in  his  "Schib- 
feoleth," published  in  17 1G,  almost  the  first  who  treated  as  a  study 
the  grammar  of  his  native  language.     His  firm  belief  i:i 
and  miracles  reappeared  in  his  more  celebrated  son. — J.  J. 


SWEDENBORG,  Emaniix:  this  extraordinary  man,  dis- 
tinguished both  for  his  scientific  and  religious  speculations,  was 
bom  at  Stockholm  on  the  29th  of  January,  1G88.  He  was  the 
second  child  and  eldest  son  of  Jasper  Swedberg,  bishop  of  Skara, 
the  subject  of  the  preceding  article,  and  of  Sarah  Behm,  his 
first  wife.  Young  Swed-berg,  which  name  he  retained  till  the 
year  1719,  when  he  was  ennobled  by  Queen  Ulrica  Eleonora, 
and  called  Swcdenborg,  was,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  constantly 
engrossed  with  the  study  and  meditation  of  the  highest  questions 
in  religion.  He  was  in  truth  a  born  mystic — though  a  mystic 
of  a  somewhat  sober  and  unimpassioned  temper.  His  public 
career,  so  far  as  it  can  be  called  public,  began  with  his  travels 
into  foreign  countries.  He  came  to  England  in  1710,  and 
returned  to  Sweden  in  1714,  having  spent  part  of  the  interven- 
ing time  in  Holland  and  France.  In  171G  he  began  his  "  Da2- 
dalus  Hyperboreus,"  a  kind  of  repository  of  contemporary 
inventions  and  experiments.  The  same  year  he  was  introduced 
to  Charles  XII.,  who  appointed  him  assessor  in  the  Royal  Metallic 
college  of  Sweden.  The  great  warrior,  who  honoured  Swcdenborg 
with  his  friendship,  reaped  some  advantage  from  his  engineer- 
ing skill  at  the  memorable  siege  of  Frederickshall.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  1722  that  he  entered  on  the  actual  duties  of  the 
assessorship.  He  had  been  meanwhile  travelling  in  various 
countries  and  publishing  books,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
entitled  "  Prodromus  Frincipiorum  Rerum  Naturalium,  sive 
novorum  tentaminum  Chemiam  et  Fhysicam  experimentalem 
geometriee  explicandi."  Swcdenborg  resigned  his  assessorship 
after  holding  it  for  ten  years,  and  again  went  abroad.  His  "  Opera 
Fhilosophica  et  Mineralia,"  3  vols,  folio,  the  cost  of  which  was 
defrayed  by  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  were  published  in  1731  at 
Dresden  and  Leipsic.  In  that  year  also  he  was  nominated  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  "  (Economia  Regni  Animalis,"  a  book  of  great  interest 
and  ability,  was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  17-10;  and  the 
"  Eegnum  Animale,"  partly  at  the  Hague  and  partly  at  London 
in  1744  and  1745.  We  have  not  space  for  a  complete  list  of 
the  voluminous  works  published  in  the  first  portion  of  his  life. 
They  embrace  a  great  variety  of  subjects  in  mathematics,  metal- 
lurgy, natural  philosophy,  physiology,  and  psychology  ;  and  they 
everywhere  display  great  ability,  and  even  form  something  like 
a  systemization  of  human  knowledge  as  it  then  stood.  But  the 
year  1745  was  the  turning  point  in  Swcdenborg's  life.  "I  have 
been,"  he  says,  "  called  to  a  holy  office  by  the  Lord,  who  most 
graciously  manifested  himself,  in  person,  to  me  his  servant,  and 
opened  my  sight  into  the  spiritual  world,  endowing  me  with 
the  gift  of  conversing  with  spirits  and  angels."  This  singular 
event,  in  regard  to  which  Swcdenborg's  own  sincerity  is  beyond 
question,  happened  about  the  middle  of  April,  1745,  at  an  inn 
in  London.  Swedenborg's  own  sincerity  may,  as  we  have  said, 
be  easily  credited.  The  consistency  and  simple-hearted  lofti- 
ness, if  we  may  say  so,  with  which  he  maintained  the  assertion 
of  his  spiritual  intercourse  put  it  out  of  doubt.  But  the  true 
explanation  of  this  seemingly  mysterious  affair  is  to  be  sought 
for,  not  in  the  possibility  of  intercourse  between  embodied  and 
unembodied  spirits,  but  in  Swcdenborg's  own  peculiar  mental 
character  and  condition.  We  believe  that  the  transact  ^ 
which  he  refers  took  place  solely  in  his  own  fancy,  and  that  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  spent  as  it  was  in  publishing  the  results 
of  his  alleged  commerce  with  the  angelic  world,  was  one  long 
and  remarkably  sober  dream.  But  while  we  refuse  cred. 
his  '•fellowship  with  angels,"  we  mean  not  the  slightest  reflec- 
tion on  his  character  or  conduct,  lie  was  a  good,  and  in  some 
degree  a  great  man  ;  but  the  phi.  i  hristianity  r< 

;:nd  it  is  questionable  whether  his  writings,  numer- 
ous and  in  many  respects  excellent  as  they  are,  have  advanced 
the  science  of  theology  by  a  single  step.  His  principal  object 
is  to  awaken  that  "inward  eye"  which  sees  the  spiritual  not 
so  much  beneath,  as  in,  the  natural;  but  his  principle  of  corres- 
irs  too  much  the  aspect  of  identity.  IKncc  the 
spiritual  world  with  Swcdenborg  is  rather  a  refined  natural, 
than  that  absolutely  different  world,  which  both  the  reason  and 
the  conscience  demand.  His  heaven  is  too  earthly,  and  lies  too 
near  the  confines  of  this  "  visible  diurnal  sphere."'  Strai 
it  may  sound,  Swedenborg's  undeniable  failure  as  a  religious 
teacher  is  to  be  ascribed,  more  than  to  anything  else,  to  his  signal 
:  spirituality.  The  last  twenty-seven  years  of  his  life 
were  passed,  as  we  have  already  said,  in  writing  and  pub. 
bis  religious  works.    These  arc  also  very  voluminous.    The  most 


important  are  the  "  Apocalypse  Revealed ;"  "  Heaven  and  Hell;" 
'•Divine  Love;"  "Divine  Providence;"  "On  the  ^  lute  Horn 
mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse ;"  "  Conjugial  Love ;  and  the 
"True  Christian  Religion,"  in  which  is  contained  a  summary  of 
the  theology  of  what  he  calls  the  New  Church.  A  great  part  of 
his  latter  "years  was  spent  at  London  and  Amsterdam,  where 
also  his  theological  works  were  mostly  published— the  laws  of  his 
native  country  refusing  them  toleration.  He  died  at  London  in 
Great  Bath  Street,  Coldbath  Fields,  on  the  29th  of  March,  1772, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Swedish  church  in  Ratcliff  Highway. 

SWIFT,  Jonathan,  the  celebrated  dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  was 
born  at  Dublin  on  the  30th  of  November,  1C67.  He  was  of 
English  extraction.  His  grandfather,  Thomas  Swift,  had  been 
a  zealous  royalist  iu  the  days  of  Charles  I.,  in  whose  cause  he 
lost  the  greater  part  of  his  estate.  He  left  behind  him  six  sons. 
The  eldest,  Godwin  Swift,  settled  in  Ireland,  having  obtained  a 
legal  appointment  in  that  country.  His  brothers  followed  him, 
in  the  hope  of  bettering  their  fortunes.  One  of  these  was  Jona- 
than, the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  Jonathan  died 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  leaving  his  widow,  Abigail 
Erick,  a  lady  of  an  ancient  Leicester  family,  in  destitute  circum- 
stances. She,  with  an  only  daughter,  was  thrown  on  the  hos- 
pitality of  her  brother-in-law,  Godwin,  in  whose  house,  seven 
months  after  his  father's  death,  Jonathan  Swift  was  born.  Swift 
in  his  infancy  was  carried  surreptitiously  to  Whitehaven  by  his 
nurse,  a  native  of  that  place ;  and  his  mother,  when  she  dis- 
covered what  had  become  of  him,  allowed  him  to  remain  where 
he  was,  rather  than  run  the  risks  of  a  second  voyage  at  his  tender 
age.  When  four  or  five  years  old,  he  was  brought  back  to  Ireland 
and  placed  at  the  school  of  Kilkenny.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  entered  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  where  he  obtained  his  degree 
only  by  "  special  favour,"  a  term  used  in  that  university  to  denote 
want  of  merit.  He  afterwards  made  up  for  lost  time  by  reading, 
it  is  said,  eight  hours  a  day  for  the  next  seven  years.  His  uncle 
Godwin,  by  whom  he  had  been  supported  at  school  and  college, 
died  in  1688.  By  this  event  Swift  was  thrown  penniless  on  the 
world.  He  solicited  and  obtained  the  patronage  of  Sir  William 
Temple,  who  was  distantly  related  to  his  mother.  The  time 
which  Swift  spent  in  the  household  of  Sir  William,  to  whom  he 
acted  as  secretary,  was  probably  the  happiest  and  most  profitable 
portion  of  his  existence.  Here  he  had  the  best  opportunities  of 
acquiring  political  knowledge.  Be  resided  with  Temple  (with 
the  exception  of  a  slight  interruption),  until  the  death  of  that 
statesman  in  1699.  Swift  now  experienced  a  series  of  disap- 
pointments which  must  have  aggravated  the  natural  acerbity  of 
his  disposition.  He  was  neglected  by  King  William,  who  had 
promised  Temple  that  he  would  procure  for  him  a  lucrative 
appointment  in  the  Church  of  England,  in  which  he  had  now 
taken  orders.  He  was  invited  by  the  earl  of  Berkeley  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Ireland  as  his  private  secretary.  He  was  on  the 
point  of  being  presented  to  the  rich  deanery  of  Deny,  but  he 
lost  both  of  these  appointments  through  the  machinations  of  a 
person  named  Bush.  He  was  put  off  with  the  livings  of  Lara- 
cor  and  Buthbeggin,  in  the  diocese  of  Meath,  wliich  together 
were  not  equal  to  half  the  value  of  the  deaneiy.  Swift  settled 
at  Laracor  in  1700.  He  performed  all  his  parochial  duties  with 
great  punctuality.  In  1701  he  published  his  earliest  work, 
entitled  "  Dissensions  in  Athens  and  Rome,"  a  political  treatise 
in  defence  of  Somers,  Halifax,  and  Portland.  In  170-4  he  pub- 
lished the  "  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  a  work  unmatched  in  its  satirical 
power,  but  containing  such  flagrant  offences  against  clerical  pro- 
priety that  we  cannot  wonder  it  should  have  prevented  its  author 
from  being  made  a  bishop.  During  Swift's  incumbency  of 
Laracor  he  paid  frequent  visits  to  London,  where  he  played  the 
part  of  a  political  leader.  He  joined  the  tory  party,  and  lived 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  its  chiefs,  Harley  (afterwards  earl  of 
Oxford),  and  St.  John  (afterwards  Lord  Bolingbroke).  In  1710 
these  two  statesmen  came  into  power.  Their  great  object  was 
to  put  an  end  to  the  campaigns  of  Marlborough,  and  restore  peace 
to  Europe.  Swift  aided  them  most  effectually  with  his  pen,  and 
in  particular  with  a  pamphlet  (published  in  1712),  on  "  The 
Conduct  of  the  Allies."  He  was  rewarded  with  the  deanery  of 
St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  in  1713.  He  settled  in  Dublin,  and 
'  renewed  with  "Stella"  those  singular  relations  which  had  com- 
menced in  1700.  This  lady  was  the  reputed  daughter  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  Sir  William  Temple's  steward  Handsome  accom- 
plished, and  witty,  she  had  been  Swift's  constant  companion 
during  the  last  four  years  of  his  residence  with  Temple.     He 


had  invited  her  to  Laracor  along  with  her  friend  Mrs.  Dingley; 
but  so  guarded  was  he  in  his  intercourse  with  her,  that  he  and 
she  were  never  known  to  have  been  together  alone.  Neverthe- 
less Stella  felt  her  position  to  be  exceedingly  equivocal,  and 
Swift  at  length  yielded  to  her  remonstrances.  They  were  pri- 
vately married  in  1710.  But  matrimony  made  no  difference  in 
their  mode  of  life.  The  same  coldness  of  intercourse  was 
observed,  and  they  never  met  except  in  the  presence  of  a  third 
party.  Swift  played  precisely  the  same  part  with  "Vanessa," 
whose  real  name  was  Esther  Yanhomrigh.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  respectable  Dutch  family  whose  acquaintance  Swift  had 
made  in  London  when  in  the  zenith  of  his  political  power.  He 
captivated  her  affections  by  the  power  of  his  genius.  She  fol- 
lowed him  to  Ireland  in  1714,  and  pressed  him  to  many  her. 
Swift  put  her  off,  and  she  died,  in  1723,  of  grief  and  vexation  on 
discovering  that  he  was  married  to  Stella.  In  1724  Swift  pub- 
lished "Drapier's  Letters,"  and  in  1727  "Gulliver's  Travels," 
and  "Miscellanies  in  Prose,"  containing  "  Martinus  Scriblerus, 
or  the  art  of  sinking  in  poetry."  He  passed  the  greater  part  of 
1727  and  1728  in  England,  living  with  his  friend  Pope.  He 
was  recalled  to  Ireland  by  the  dangerous  illness  of  Stella,  who 
died  in  1728.  Swift  died  in  1744,  his  mind  having  given  way 
entirely  in  his  latter  years.  Sir  W.  Scott  wrote  his  life  and 
edited  his  works  in  1815.  A  cheap  but  very  complete  edition 
of  his  works  was  published  in  two  double-columned  volumes  by 
T.  Eoscoe  in  1853.— J.  F.  F. 

S  WITHIN  (Saint),  born  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century, 
was  a  native  of  Wessex,  and  is  said  to  have  been  educated  in, 
and  to  have  become  provost  of,  the  monastery  of  Winchester, 
then  the  metropolis  of  England.  Egbert  made  him  his  chaplain, 
tutor  to  his  son  Ethelwulf,  and  bishop  of  Winchester.  Under 
Ethelwulf  he  was  made  chancellor,  and  is  said  to  have  had  the 
care  of  the  young  Alfred's  education.  When  dying  he  directed 
that  he  should  be  buried,  not  in  the  church,  but  the  churchyard 
of  Winchester,  beneath  the  tread  of  the  passers-by.  He  died 
in  S62,  and  in  964  it  was  resolved  that  his  remains  should  be 
transferred  from  the  churchyard  to  a  shrine  under  the  high  altar. 
According  to  tradition,  the  saint,  displeased  at  this  infraction  of 
his  dying  injunctions,  sent  heavy  rains  for  forty  days,  to  prevent 
the  translation,  which  was  to  have  taken  place  on  the  15th  July. 
Hence  the  belief  that  if  it  rain  on  St.  Swithin's  day  (the  15th  of 
July)  it  will  rain  for  forty  days  afterwards. — F.  E. 

SYDENHAM,  Thomas,  one  of  the  greatest  names  in  thc- 
history  of  medicine,  was  born,  the  son  of  a  country  gentleman, 
at  Winford-Eagle,  Dorsetshire,  in  1624.  He  was  admitted  a 
commoner  of  Magdalen  hall,  Oxford,  in  1642,  but  he  suffered  a 
temporary  interruption  of  his  studies  in  consequence  of  that  city's 
being  turned  into  a  garrison  by  Charles  I.  He,  however,  returned 
to  Oxford  after  it  was  surrendered  to  the  parliamentary  forces, 
and  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  physic,  when  Lord  Pembroke 
became  chancellor  of  the  university.  He  resided  several  years 
longer,  indefatigably  pursuing  his  studies,  and  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  his  future  eminence  in  his  profession,  though,  strange 
enough,  he  left  the  university  without  taking  any  other  degree. 
As  an  instance  of  the  extremely  scanty  knowledge  we  now  have 
of  the  incidents  of  his  fife,  we  may  mention  that  it  is  only  from 
the  French  surgeon  Desault  we  learn  that  he  resided  some  time  at 
Montpellier,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  lectures 
of  the  celebrated  Barbeyrac.  This  visit  to  France  must,  we 
suppose,  have  been  made  between  his  leaving  Oxford  and  his 
settling  in  London,  or  rather  Westminster,  for  it  was  there,  pro- 
bably before  the  year  1661,  that  he  set  up  his  home  and  began 
the  proper  business  of  his  life.  In  1663  he  was  admitted  a 
licentiate  (he  was  never  a  fellow)  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 
Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  his  London  life,  except  the  mere 
fact  of  the  almost  unexampled  distinction  he  attained  as  a 
medical  practitioner.  It  is  said  that  during  the  reigns  of  the 
second  Charles  and  of  James  he  was  the  reverse  of  a  favourite 
with  the  court;  nor  did  the  College  of  Physicians  ever  regard 
him  with  favour.  But  in  spite  of  court  and  college  he  rose  in 
a  marvellously  short  time  to  the  top  of  his  profession.  It  was 
fortunate  both  for  Sydenham  himself  and  for  the  brave  London 
citizenry  that  the  greatest  physician  of  his  day  should  also  have 
had  the  most  extensive  practice.  Sydenham,  who  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Locke,  Boyle,  and  indeed  of  all  the  best  and  greatest 
men  of  his  time,  but  of  whose  personal  character  and  habits  it 
seems  strange  we  should  know7  almost  nothing  save  what  is  to  be 
gathered  (not  uncertainly  however)  from  his  works,  lived  through 
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the  dismal  period  of  the  Restoration,  and  saw,  just  bef 
departed,  the  liberties  of  England  secured  by  the  ever-memorable 
transactions  of  1688.  For  many  years  he  had  been  a  great  sufferer 
from  the  gout,  and  he  died  at  his  house  in  1'all  Mall,  December 
22,  1689.  lie  was  buried  in  the  aisle  of  St.  James'  church, 
Westminster,  where  the  following  inscription  may  be  read  : — 
"  Prope  hunc  locum  sepultus  est  Thomas  Sydenham,  medicus  in 
omne  icvum  nobilis;  natus  erat  a.i>.  1624:  visit  annos  65." 
Locke,  in  the  preface  to  his  Essay,  calls  him  "  one  of  the  master 
builders  at  this  time  in  the  commonwealth  of  learning,"  and 
ranks  him  with  "  Doyle,  Huygens,  and  the  incomparable  New- 
ton."  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  this  conjunction  of  names 
points  directly  to  the  peculiar,  and  so  far  as  physicians  are  con- 
cerned, the  incomparable,  excellence  of  Sydenham  as  a  man  of 
science.  It  is  his  immortal  merit  that  he  saw  through  the 
quackery  of  his  profession,  and  left  the  popular  theories  to  the 
College  of  Physicians,  while  he  set  himself,  as  a  true  disciple  of 
the  new  philosophy,  to  the  patient  observation  and  interpreta- 
tion of  facts.  The  two  principles  according  to  which  he  fashioned 
his  practice  were,  first,  that  the  vis  medicatrix,  the  recuperative 
energy  which  belongs  to  every  organized  being,  ought  not  to  be 
interfered  with ;  and  secondly,  that  symptoms  are  a  language 
which  must  be  learned  and  understood  before  you  can  possibly 
know  what  they  say  or  mean — principles  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  Baconian  method,  and  which  are  day  by  day  working 
out  the  deliverance  of  medicine  from  the  monstrous  and  merci- 
less quackery  that  has  long  ago  tortured  mankind.  Sydenham's 
writings  embrace  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  They  are  all  well 
worthy  of  being  carefully  studied,  but  the  best  are  perhaps  those 
which  treat  of  acute  diseases;  of  the  small-pox  and  other  eruptive 
fevers  ;  of  the  epidemic  diseases  of  London  from  1675  to  16S0  ; 
and  of  the  gout.  His  delineations  of  diseases  have  never  been, 
and  probably  never  will  be,  surpassed.  The  best  Latin  edition 
of  these  valuable  works  is  the  "  Opera  Medica,"  Geneva,  2  vols. 
4to,  1716  ;  and  the  best  edition  of  Swan's  translation  is  that  by 
Dr.  Wallis,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  1789. 

SYLVESTER,  Joshua,  an  English  poet,  was  born  about 
1563.  In  1597  he  was  recommended  by  the  earl  of  Essex  to 
the  company  of  merchant  adventurers  at  Stade,  from  whom  he 
sought  the  appointment  of  secretary.  His  translation  of  Du 
Bartas'  Divine  Weekes,  a  very  popular  book  in  its  day,  greatly 
extended  his  fame.  He  was  appointed  court  poet  to  Henry, 
prince  of  Wales,  on  whose  death  he  wrote  an  affected  poetical 
lament  entitled  "  Laehrymse  Lachrymarum,  or  teares  distilled." 
Scarcely  less  acceptable  to  King  James  were  the  poet's  rhymes 
against  tobacco.  His  majesty's  Counterblast  to  Tobacco  has  been 
printed,  together  with  Sylvester's  "Tobacco  Battered  and  the 
Pipes  Shattered,"  &c.  Many  of  his  smaller  poems  will  be  found 
reprinted  in  Sir  E.  Brvdges'  Restituta.  He  died  at  Middleburg 
ia  Holland  in  1618.— R.  H. 

SYMINGTON,  William,  a  Scottish  engineer,  the  maker  of 
the  first  practical  steam-boat,  was  born  in  the  course  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  died  some  time  after 
the  year  1835.  He  first  turned  his  attention  to  steam  navigation 
on  being  employed  by  Miller  of  Dalswinton  to  supply,  at  the 
suggestion  of  James  Taylor,  a  steam-engine  to  drive  the  paddle- 
wheels  of  Miller's  experimental  boat.  In  Symington's  engine, 
rotatory  motion  was  produced  by  means  of  ratchet  wheels — a 
defective  method,  which  led  to  the  failure  of  this  as  well  as  of 
many  other  experiments.  In  1801  Symington  was  employed 
by  Thomas,  Lord  Dundas,  governor  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal 
Company,  to  make  experiments  in  steam  navigation  on  that 
canal.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  he  contrived  the  adapta- 
tion of  Mutt's  rotative  steam-engine  to  drive  a  paddle-wheel  by 
means  of  a  crank,  and  he  patented  that  invention  in  October. 
in  March,  1802,  it  was  put  in  practice,  with  complete  success,  in 
<1  called  the  Charlotte  Dundas;  and  this  was  the  first 
al  steam-boat,  and  the  parent  of  all  steam  vessels  propelled 
by  paddle-whccl3.  The  duke  of  Bridgewater,  having  heard  of 
the  experiments  and  seen  a  model  of  the  vessel,  at  once  ordered 
light  boats  on  the  same  plan;  but  before  Symington  could  cxe- 
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cute  the  order  the  duke  died,  and  about  the  same  time  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  Company  abandoned  the  use  of  steam 
power  through  fear  of  injury  to  the  banks,  so  that  Symington 
never  reaped  any  profit  from  his  invention.  Many  years  after- 
wards he  received  a  trifling  gratuity  from  the  government  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  services ;  and  a  small  sum  was  subscribed 
for  him  by  steam-boat  owners  at  the  instance  of  the  eminent 
engineer  James  Walker. — (Woodcroft's  Sketch  of  the  Origin 
and  Progress  of  Steam  Navigation;  Abridgments  of  the  Speci- 
fications relating  to  .Marine  Propulsion, — Sec  also  in  this  dic- 
tionary Fi:ltox,  Robert;  Johtkoy;  Mii.lkk,  Patrick; 
Tatlob,  James.)— W.  J.  M.  R. 

SYMONDS,  Sin  William,  Rear-admiral,  a  distinguished 
naval  architect  and  surveyor  of  the  navy,  from  1832  to  1847. 
was  born  24th  September,  1782.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Symonds,  R.N.,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  completed 
his  twelfth  year  he  was  embarked  as  a  midshipman  on  board  the 
flag-ship,  London,  commanded  by  Captain  Halsted.  Throughout 
the  long  war  with  France  he  served  actively  in  various  cruisers, 
participating  in  many  sharp  engagements  with  the  enemy. 
After  the  peace,  lieutenant  Symonds  was  appointed  in  1819  cap- 
tain of  the  ports,  and  intendant  of  the  police  at  Malta,  which 
post  he  retained  until  he  was  appointed  to  the  Pogrd  George 
yacht,  January  1,  1825.  On  the.  4th  October  following  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander.  At  this  period  he  com- 
menced his  experiments  in  ship-building,  by  the  construction  of 
the  corvette,  Columbine,  to  which  he  was  appointed  commander. 
The  undeniable  superiority  of  this  vessel  to  other  cruisers  drew 
from  the  authorities  commendation  and  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  post-captain.  By  giving  great  breadth  of  beam,  and  diminish- 
ing the  width  of  the  ship  below  the  water  line,  Captain  Symonds 
procured  at  once  greater  speed  and  greater  steadiness  of  sailing  in 
his  ships.  In  1831  he  was  assisted  by  the  duke  of  Portland  to 
improve  on  the  Columbine  in  the  construction  of  the  Pantaloon, 
a  ten-gun  brig,  which  was  the  model  of  all  his  subsequent  con- 
structions. He  was  appointed  surveyor  of  the  navy  on  9th  June, 
1832,  and  during  his  fifteen  years'  tenure  of  office  one  hundred 
and  eighty  government  vessels  were  built,  not  one  of  which  it  has 
been  remarked,  has  foundered  at  sea.  Captain  Symonds  was 
knighted  in  1836.  He  had  been  elected  F.R.S.  the  year  before, 
and  in  1848  he  was  made  C.B.  He  attained  to  "the  rank  of 
rear-admiral  on  the  retired  list  in  1854.  He  died  on  the  30th 
of  March,  1856,  being  at  the  time  on  a  voyage  from  Malta 
to  Marseilles.— R.  H. 

*  SZECHENYI,  Stkfhah,  Count,  an  eminent  Hungarian 
nobleman  and  enlightened  patriot,  was  born  in  1792,  and  in 
early  life  served  in  the  Austrian  army.  After  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  1820,  he  accepted  as  an  inheritance  the  duty  of  pro- 
moting the  acquisition  of  knowledge  by  all  classes,  which  his 
father  had  fostered  by  liberal  endowments  bestowed  on  the 
national  museum.  Stephan  applied  himself  to  agricultural  im- 
provements, wrote  on  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  horses, 
opened  up  communications  where  they  were  wanting,  and  especially 
laboured  to  promote  the  navigation  by  steam  of  the  river  Danube. 
He  was  regarded  by  his  countrymen  as  a  leader  in  the  way  of 
practical  improvement  and  material  progress.  But  to  the  poli- 
tical agitation  which  culminated  in  1848  he  gave  a  most  deter- 
mined opposition.  He  procured  a  seat  in  the  lower  chamber  of 
the  diet  for  the  express  purpose  of  defeating  Kossuth,  and  when 
he  failed  his  mind  gave  way,  and  he  has  been  compelled  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  an  asylum  for  the  insane. — P.  11. 

SZE-MA-TSf.EX,  a  Chinese  historian,  wrote,  in  the  first 
century  before  Christ,  the  "  Sze-Ke,"  a  celebrated  history  of 
China,  from  a  period  of  more  than  two  thousand  five  hundred 
years  before  his  own  time,  to  which  it  extend.  :. — 1'.  EL 

SZE-MA-KWANG,  another  Chinese  historian,  wrote  in  the 
eleventh  century  a  work  which,  with  subsequent  additions,  has 
become  the  national  history  of  China.  It  was  translated  into 
French  by  Father  Maillac,  a  French  Roman  catholic  missionary 
at  Pekin,"and  was  published  at  Paris  in  1777-83,  as  "  Histoire 
gvr.crale  de  la  Chine.'" — F.  E. 
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TABAKI,  Abu  Jaafar  Mohammed  Ibn  Jorair  al,  a 
famous  Arabian  author,  was  born  in  839  at  Amol,  the  chief 
city  of  Tabaristan.  His  chief  works  are  a  commentary  on  the 
Koran,  and  a  '-History  or  Chronicle  of  the  Creation  to  the 
year  302  of  the  Hegira."  The  chronicle  of  Tabari  was  abridged 
and  continued  by  Elmacinus,  and  the  section  commencing  with 
Mahomet's  birth  has  been  published  in  Arabic  and  Latin. 
Tabari  died  at  Bagdad,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  310.  He  was 
famous  for  his  knowledge  of  Mahometan  jurisprudence. — J.  E. 

TACITUS,  Caius  Cornelius,  the  Latin  historian,  was  bom 
about  a.d.  58.  He  was  first  introduced  to  public  life  by  Yespa- 
sian,  and  married  a.d.  78  the  daughter  of  C.  Julius  Agricola,  the 
conqueror  of  Britain.  In  a.d.  88  he  was  pra?tor,  and  was  made 
consul  under  the  reign  of  Nerva,  whom  lie  survived.  He  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  younger  Pliny,  eleven  of  whose  letters 
a  Idressed  to  him  are  still  extant.  It  appears  from  these  that 
Tacitus  enjoyed  a  great  literary  reputation  in  his  own  time,  and 
that  Pliny  entertained  the  highest  respect  for  his  judgment  and 
advice.  His  extant  writings  are  as  follows — "The  Histories," 
which  were  composed  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  and  embraced 
the  period  from  the  fall  of  Nero  to  the  death  of  Domitian.  Only 
the  first  five  books,  however,  now  survive,  in  which  the  history  is 
brought  down  as  far  as  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Ves- 
pasian. "  The  Annals,"  which  contained  in  sixteen  books  the 
history  of  the  empire  from  the  accession  of  Tiberius  to  the  death 
of  Nero,  a.d.  14-68.  About  one-third,  however,  of  the  work  is 
wanting,  including  the  entire  reign  of  Caligula.  "The  Annals" 
were  composed  subsequent  to  "The  Histories," and  on  a  much  less 
extensive  scale,  apparently  because  the  former  treated  of  past 
events  and  the  latter  of  contemporary  history.  The  "Agricola," 
a  life  of  the  celebrated  general,  Tacitus'  father-in-law.  The 
"Germany,"  a  description  of  the  various  nations  inhabiting  what 
the  Romans  called  Germany,  with  an  account  of  their  manners 
and  laws.  One  of  the  historian's  main  objects  in  this  work  was 
to  contrast  the  simple  habits  and  uncorrupt  life  of  the  German 
people  with  the  luxurious  profligacy  which  had  become  almost 
universal  in  Italy.  Much  valuable  information  is  contained  in 
this  treatise,  although  it  is  evident  that  Tacitus  was  very  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  the  tribes  which  lay  remote  from  the 
Roman  frontiers.  The  dialogue  "De  Oratoribus,"  which  treats 
of  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  eloquence  among  the  Romans.  Its 
authorship,  however,  is  very  doubtful;  the  style  differs  widely 
from  the  ordinary  style  of  Tacitus,  and  many  of  the  best  scholars 
assign  the  dialogue  to  Quintilian.  Of  the  merits  of  Tacitus  as 
a  writer  it  is  needless  to  speak.  Common  consent  has  placed 
him  in  the  highest  rank,  and  few  have  equalled  him  in  the  power 
of  delineating  the  darker  forms  of  human  character. — G. 

TALBOT,  Charles,  twelfth  earl,  and  first  duke  of  Shrews- 
bury, was  born  in  1G60.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
hereditary  religion  of  his  family,  but  he  declared  himself  a  pro- 
testant  in  1G79.  He  was  one  of  the  seven  whig  leaders  who 
invited  the  prince  of  Orange  to  England,  and  was  appointed  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  state  in  the  first  ministry  of  King  William, 
when  he  was  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  But  his  peculiar 
temperament  unfitted  him  for  public  business,  and  he  soon 
implored  the  king  to  relieve  him  from  the  burden  of  office.  He 
was  prevailed  upon,  however,  to  retain  his  post  till  1G90,  when, 
irritated  by  finding  his  counsels  rejected,  he  suffered  himself  in  a 
fatal  hour  for  his  own  peace  and  reputation  to  be  drawn  into  a 
correspondence  with  the  exiled  king.  His  remorse  however 
became  intolerable ;  his  agitation  threw  him  into  a  low' fever,  and 
William  was  at  length  compelled  to  accept  the  resignation  so  often 
tendered.     A  few  months  later,  however,  the  disaster  at  Beechv 


Head  roused  his  old  spirit,  and  hastening  to  Whitehall  he  placed 
bis  services  in  this  crisis  at  the  disposal  of  the  king.  In  1G94 
he  was  induced  once  more  to  accept  the  seals,  and  was  imme- 
diately rewarded  for  his  compliance  with  a  dukedom  and  a  garter. 
In  1700  he  again  resigned  his  secretaryship,  and  took  up  his 
residence  at  Rome,  in  the  hope  that  quiet  and  a  purer  air  would 
restore  his  shattered  health.  He  remained  there  five  years,  and 
on  his  way  home  he  contracted  at  Augsburg  a  marriage  with  the 
Marchesa  Paleotti,  his  Italian  mistress.  On  his  return  to  England 
he  resumed  his  connection  with  the  whigs,  but  owing  to  some 
slights  from  the  ministers  he  lent  himself  to  the  cabals  of  Harley, 
and  accepted  of  the  office  of  chamberlain  in  the  tory  adminis- 
tration which  was  formed  on  the  dismissal  of  the  whigs  in  1710. 
He  was  subsequently  appointed  ambassador  to  Paris,  and  in 
1713  was  transferred  to  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland.  But  if 
Bolingbroke  and  Ormond  expected  him  to  come  into  their  secret 
views  respecting  the  succession  of  the  pretender,  they  were  dis- 
appointed. At  the  critical  moment  of  Queen  Anne's  last  illness 
Shrewsbury  threw  aside  his  vacillation  and  timidity,  and  gave 
his  timely  and  hearty  support  to  the  protestant  cause.  The  duke 
died  on  the  1st  of  Eebruary,  1718,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of 
his  age.  His  fine  parts,  extensive  acquirements,  generous  dis- 
position, and  winning  manners  were  rendered  in  a  great  measure 
useless  to  his  country  by  his  want  of  steady  principles. 

TALBOT,  Sir  John,  sixth  Baron  Talbot,  and  first  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  who  was  born  in  1373.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
Richard,  Lord  Talbot  of  Goodrich  castle,  Herefordshire,  and  on 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  Gilbert,  became  heir  to  the  family 
titles  and  estates.  In  the  first  year  of  Henry  V.  (1413)  he  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  in  consequence  of  a  suspicion  that  he 
favoured  the  house  of  York ;  but  he  speedily  regained  his  free- 
dom, and  in  1414  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  which 
was  then  in  a  very  disturbed  state.  He  subsequently  fought  in 
the  French  wars  of  Henry  V.,  and  on  the  death  of  that  king  was 
created  a  knight  of  the  garter,  and  was  a  second  time  appointed 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  His  highest  renown,  however,  was 
attained  in  France  in  supporting  the  claim  of  his  sovereign  to 
the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  He  served  for  some  time  under 
the  regent,  Bedford,  and  after  his  death  had  the  sole  management 
of  the  war.  He  was  associated  with  the  earl  of  Salisbury  in  the 
siege  of  Orleans,  which  was  raised  in  1429  by  Joan  of  Arc.  At  the 
battle  of  Patay,  which  took  place  soon  after,  the  English  army 
was  routed,  and  Talbot  after  performing  prodigies  of  valour  wan 
taken  prisoner  by  the  enthusiastic  heroine.  He  was  exchanged 
for  Xantrailles  in  1433,  and  having  raised  fresh  troops  in  England, 
again  took  the  field,  and  defeated  the  French  in  various  encounters. 
For  these  services  he  was  rewarded  with  the  dignity  of  marshal 
of  France,  and  the  title  of  earl  of  Shrewsbury  (1442).  In  144 G 
he  was  again  sent  to  Ireland  as  lord-lieutenant,  and  was  elevated 
to  the  peerage  of  that  kingdom  as  earl  of  Wexford  and  Water- 
ford.  Meanwhile  the  English  affairs  in  France  continued  steadily 
to  decline,  and  Talbot  was  once  more  sent  thither  to  replace 
the  duke  of  York  in  command  of  the  English  army,  and  was 
appointed  lieutenant-general  of  Aquitaine.  He  was  taken  prisoner 
at  the  capture  of  Rouen  in  1449,  and  did  not  regain  his  liberty 
until  the  following  year,  when  he  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome.  In  1452  he  was  once  more  despatched  to  Guienne  with 
four  thousand  men  to  the  assistance  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
province,  who  had  revolted  against  the  French  king.  Bordeaux, 
and  a  number  of  other  towns  and  forts  immediately  opened  their 
gates  to  the  renowned  warrior.  But  having  marched  at  the  head 
of  a  small  force  to  raise  the  siege  of  Castellan,  which  the  French 
had  invested  with  a  powerful  army,  he  was  overwhelmed  by 


numbers,  and  fell  in  battle  on  the  20th  of  July,  14.33,  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age. 

TALBOT,  Robert,  an  English  clergyman  and  antiquary. 
His  collections  and  researches  are  said  to  have  been  of  great 
sen-ice  to  Leland,  Bale,  Caius,  Camden,  Archbishop  Parker,  and 
others.  He  was  the  first  English  editor  and  annotator  of  Anto- 
ninus' Itinerary,  and  his  notes  were  printed  in  Hearne's  edition 
at  the  end  of  the  third  volume  of  Leland's  Itinerary;  but  Talbot's 
notes  do  not  extend  beyond  the  sixth  chapter  or  "  Iter."  His 
other  works  were — "Aurum  ex  Stercore,  vel  de  amigmaticis  et 
propheticis,"  the  MS.  of  which  is  in  Corpus  college,  Oxford;  "De 
chartis  quibusdam  regum  Brittanorum,"  in  Ben'et  college,  Cam- 
bridge; and  other  MSS.  in  New  college,  Caius  college,  and  the 
Cottonian  library.  Talbot  died  August  27,  1558,  and  left  his 
MSS.  to  New  college. — F. 

TALFOURD,  Sir  Thomas  Noox,  a  judge  in  the  court 
of  common  pleas,  and  a  distinguished  essayist  and  dramatic 
writer,  was  the  son  of  a  brewer  at  Reading,  and  was  bora  on  the 
26th  of  January,  1795.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  placed 
with  Mr.  Chitty,  the  celebrated  special  pleader,  as  a  pupil,  and 
after  four  years'  training  began  to  practise  on  his  own  account. 
Though  he  always  laboured  diligently  and  conscientiously  at  his 
profession  as  a  means  of  support,  his  heart  was  with  literature 
and  the  drama.  He  reported  law  cases  for  the  Times;  wrote 
theatrical  and  other  criticisms  for  the  New  ^fon(h/>/  Magazine, 
and  articles  for  the  Edinburgh  Review.  For  some  time  also  he 
was  a  parliamentary  reporter.  In  1821  he  was  called  to  the 
bar,  and  joined  the  Oxford  circuit.  In  the  same  year  lie  married 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Rutt  of  Chyston.  the  editor  of  Priestley's 
works.  His  success  at  the  bar  was  a  source  of  surprise  to  the 
contemners  of  literary  lawyers.  His  knowledge  of  law  was  good, 
but  not  profound ;  his  excellent  memory  for  cases  stood  him  in 
great  stead,  while  his  sympathy  with  whatever  is  noble,  just, 
and  true  made  him  the  eloquent  and  impassioned  advocate  of 
a  good  cause.  From  1833  he  held  a  leading  position  on  the 
Oxford  circuit  with  Campbell,  Ludlow,  and  Maule,  and  on  their 
retirement  he  became  exclusive  leader.  In  1835  he  published 
his  fine  drama,  "Ion,"  which  was  put  on  the  stage  by  his  friend 
Macready,  an  old  pupil  of  Chitty's  ;  and  in  that  year  he  was 
returned  to  parliament  by  the  electors  of  Reading,  the  home  of 
his  boyhood.  He  sat  in  the  house  of  commons  for  six  years, 
speaking  seldom,  but  always  in  favour  of  liberal  and  generous 
measures.  He  was  defeated  in  the  election  of  1841,  but  was 
returned  again  in  1847,  and  sat  till  he  was  made  a  judge,  two 
years  later.  His  legislative  career  was  principally  marked  by 
the  amendment  of  the  law  of  literary  copyright,  which  he  accom- 
plished not  without  difficulty,  and  with  which  his  name  will  long 
be  associated.  He  was  again  at  Stafford  in  1849  engaged  in  a 
cause,  when  he  received  the  announcement  from  the  lord-chan- 
cellor that  he  was  selected  to  succeed  Mr.  Justice  Coltman  on 
the  bench.  His  judicial  career  lasted  but  five  years,  aud  gave 
occasion  for  the  display  of  the  fine  sympathies,  and  the  enlight- 
ened views  of  justice  tempered  by  kindness,  which  had  always 
endeared  him  to  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances.  On 
the  13th  of  March,  1854,  he  was  charging  the  grand  jury  at 
Stafford,  and  solemnly  pointing  out  the  mischiefs  which  arise 
from  ignorance  in  the  populace,  and  the  separation  between  the 
upper  and  the  lower  classes,  when  he  suddenly  fell  forward  and 
died  on  the  judgment-seat.  Besides  his  dramas  he  published 
"Vacation  Rambles,-'  "  Memorials  of  Charles  Lamb,"  and  various 
magazine  articles,  which  were  collected  by  a  Philadelphia  pub- 
lisher in  1842.— R,  H. 

TALLEVRAND-PERIGORD,  Chahles  MaUBICH  ii:. 
created  by  Napoleon  I.  Prince  de  Benevento,  was  born  at  Paris 
on  the  13th  of  February,  1754.  He  was  the  eldest  of  three  sons, 
and  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family.  After  his  birth  he  was 
sent  out  to  nurse,  and  he  used  to  say  with  bitterness  that  he  never 
remembered  to  have  slept  beneath  his  parents*  roof.  According 
to  the  generally  received  accounts,  he  was  lamed  by  an  accident 
when  in  his  first  year,  in  consequence  of  which,  disqualifying  him 
as  it  did  for  the  profession  of  arms,  he  was  disinherited,  his 
birth-right  being  given  to  his  second  brother,  and  he  was  forced 
against  his  own  wish  to  enter  the  church,  a  fact  which  ought 
to  be  remembered  in  mitigation  of  his  subsequent  ecch 
career.  At  twenty  Talleyrand  was  thrown  upon  the  world  of 
Taris,  a  clever,  dissolute,  young  abbe  of  the  old  regime.  Two 
years  afterwards  Voltaire  paid  a  visit  to  Paris,  arid  the  Abbe  de 
Perigord,  it  is  asserted,  received  the  mock  benediction  of  the 


patriarch-philosopher.  Four  years  later  he  had  inspired  a  belief 
in  his  capacity  for  administration  and  business,  for  he  was  then 
appointed  "agent-general"  of  the  clergy,  an  important  and 
responsible  office.  In  1788  the  disciple  of  Voltaire,  and  now  the 
friend  of  Mirabeau,  became  bishop  of  Autun.  In  this  capacity 
he  was  a  member  of  the  states-general,  the  convocation  of  which, 
in  1789,  produced  the  first  French  revolution.  He  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  body  of  clergy  who  resolved  to  join  the  tiers 
etat,  when  the  latter  on  the  17th  of  June,  1789,  proclaimed  it-elf 
the  national  assembly,  and  he  had  thus  early  resolved  to  throw 
in  his  lot  with  the  now  inevitable  revolution.  In  the  assembly 
Talleyrand  played  an  important  part,  lie  was  active  in  discuss- 
ing and  preparing  its  new  organization  of  the  finances,  and  in 
promoting  its  sweeping  measures  for  the  sale  of  church  lands. 
A  still  more  notable  item  of  his  senatorial  policy  was  the  sup- 
port which  he  gave  to  the  ecclesiastical  revolution,  by  which  the 
clergy  received  a  civil  constitution;  and  it  was  Talleyrand,  with 
the  aid  of  two  bishops  in  parlil/us,  who  consecrated  the  first 
prelates  appointed  under  the  new  constitution  of  the  French 
church.  For  this  daring  step  he  was  excommunicated  by  the 
pope,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  reconcile  Catholicism  with 
democracy,  he  resigned  his  bishopric.  It  was  after  this  event 
that  he  commenced  his  purely  political  career.  In  1792  he  was 
twice  sent  to  England  to  endeavour  to  procure  the  neutrality  of 
the  cabinet  of  London — thus  early  had  his  tact  and  manners 
marked  him  out  as  the  person  best  qualified  for  the  most  deli- 
cate diplomatic  negotiations.  His  mission  came  to  nothing,  and 
he  was  in  Paris  when  the  new  revolution  of  the  10th  of  August, 
1792,  overturned  the  French  monarchy.  Suspected  of  having 
been  in  correspondence  with  the  fallen  king,  Talleyrand  fled  to 
London ;  and  proscribed  as  a  royalist  in  France,  he  was  regarded 
by  the  English  ministry  as  a  jacobin,  and  ordered  to  quit  the 
country.  He  took  refuge  in  the  United  States.  Meanwhile  the 
Reign  of  Terror  ran  its  course  to  a  close,  and  the  government  of 
the  directory  succeeded.  At  the  beginning  of  1790  Talleyrand 
was  permitted  to  return  to  Paris ;  his  name  was  erased  from  the 
list  of  emigrants ;  and  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute. 
Before  this  body  he  read  two  elaborate  papers  on  the  importance 
of  new  colonies  to  France,  and  on  the  commercial  relations  of  the 
United  States  and  England,  papers  which  were  aided  in  their  effect 
by  the  influence  of  Madame  de  Stael.  whom  he  had  known  in  her 
father's  house,  and  who  had  already  exerted  herself  to  procure 
his  return  from  exile.  The  result  was  that  in  July,  1797,  he 
was  appointed  minister  of  foreign  affairs  under  the  directory. 
When  he  saw  that  the  directory  was  tottering  he  resigned,  after 
holding  office  for  two  years,  and  attached  himself  to  Napoleon, 
who  a  few  months  afterwards  returned  from  Egypt.  Lending 
his  influence  to  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  which  estab- 
lished the  consulate,  Talleyrand  was  again  appointed  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  Napoleon  deeming  him  the  fittest  person 
to  deal  with  the  diplomatists  of  the  old  governments  of  Europe. 
He  aided  effectively  iu  negotiating  the  concordat  with  the  pope, 
who  as  a  reward  released  from  his  former  vows  the  ex-bishop 
of  Autun,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  marry  his  mistress.  In  his 
relations  with  Napoleon  he  preserved  a  certain  independence. 
Talleyrand  had  a  foreign  policy  of  his  own,  much  more  pacific 
than  that  of  his  master,  whom  he  warned  against  the  conse- 
quences of  a  usurping  policy  in  the  Iberian  peninsula.  In  1806 
he  had  been  appointed  grand  chamberlain,  and  created  Prince  of 
Benevento.  In  the  following  yearcontinued  differences  of  opinion 
led  him  to  resign  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs,  and  to  soften 
his  fall  Napoleon  made  him  vice-grand  elector  of  the  empire. 
Foreseeing,  as  years  wore  on,  the  fall  of  the  empire,  Tall 
made  his  dispositions  accordingly,  and  when  the  allies  • 
Paris  for  the  first  time  it  was  at  Talleyrand's  hotel  that  the 
Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  took  np  his  abode.  With  his 
usual  sagacity  Talleyrand  saw  that  the  choice  lay  between  the 
Bourbons  and  Napoleon  himself,  and  advised  for  Louis  Will. 
He  exerted  his  influence  with  the  new  monarch  to  procure  the 
acceptance  of  a  constitutional  charte,  and  was  sent  to  represent 
France  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  where  he  pursued  his  old 
policy — that  of  an  alliance  with  England  and  Austria  against 
Russia,  and,  in  this  case,  against  Russia  and  Prussia — the  czar 
demanding  Poland ;  Prussia,  Saxony.  From  these  discussions  he 
was  called  away  by  the  reappearance  of  Napoleon,  whom  he  now 
opposed  heart  and  soul.  Appointed  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
alter  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  offended  the  court  by  his  plead- 
ings for  constitutional  freedom,  and  displeased  the  continental 


members  of  the  coalition  bv  bis  protests  against  the  terms  which, 
as  conquerors,  they  imposed  upon  France.  The  consequence 
was  that  he  resigned  in  August,  1815.  He  now  became  a 
quiet  but  effective  leader  of  the  liberal  opposition  to  the  system 
of  the  government  of  the  Restoration,  and  he  found  the  wisdom 
of  his  policy  confirmed  when  the  revolution  of  1830  drove 
Charles  X.  from  the  throne.  To  conciliate  England  was  a  main 
object  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  Talleyrand  was  sent  at  once  as 
French  ambassador  to  London.  While  ambassador  he  co-operated 
with  Lord  Palmerston,  procuring  the  independence  of  Belgium 
and  the  establishment  of  the  quadruple  alliance.  At  the  close 
of  these  negotiations  he  returned  to  France,  and  died  at  Paris. 
20th  May,  1838,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. — F.  E. 

TALLIEN,  Jean-Lambert,  a  noted  French  revolutionist, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1769.  His  father  was  house-steward  to 
the  Marquis  de  Percy,  who  became  interested  in  the  boy,  and 
undertook  the  charge  of  his  education.  Young  Taliien  spent 
some  time  in  a  lawyer's  office,  and  for  a  brief  period  also  was 
connected  with  the  Moniteur.  When  the  Revolution  broke  out, 
it  was  not  long  until  he  attracted  great  attention  as  a  leading 
"  patriot."  This  eminence  he  owed  to  his  fluency  of  speech, 
and  the  zeal  with  which  he  propagated  extreme  ideas.  He  was 
on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  Marat,  Danton,  and  the 
rest,  and  had  his  full  part  in  the  atrocious  September  massacres 
and  the  other  incidents  of  that  fearful  time.  Being  sent  in  1793 
as  commissioner  to  Bordeaux,  he  and  his  colleague  Isambeau 
literally  revelled  in  bloodshed.  Returning  to  Paris  in  1704, 
he  found  his  party  prostrated.  Robespierre's  star  was  now  in 
the  ascendant;  and  Taliien  made  it  convenient  to  bow  before 
the  new  influence.  He  thus  managed  to  be  appointed  president 
of  the  convention ;  yet  Robespierre  always  suspected  him,  and 
a  struggle  between  the  two  ensued,  which  was  only  ended  on 
the  memorable  9th  Thermidor  (27th  July,  1794),  when  Taliien 
denounced  the  dictator,  and  that  denunciation  had  a  triumphant 
issue.  After  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  however,  Taliien  lost  his 
former  importance.  His  subsequent  career  presents  little  that  is 
worthy  of  notice.  He  was  employed  by  Bonaparte  in  the  expe- 
dition to  Egypt,  but  was  dismissed  and  sent  back  to  France  in 
1801.  He  survived  the  Restoration,  and  died  at  Paris  in  great 
poverty  on  the  16th  November,  1820. — J.  J. 

TALMA,  Francis  Joseph,  a  celebrated  French  tragic  actor, 
was  bora  at  Paris  on  the  loth  of  January,  1763.  An  actress 
named  Samval  encouraged  him  to  make  a  debut  at  the  Theatre 
Francais.  On  the  21st  of  November,  1787,  he  appeared  in  the 
character  of  Seide,  and  in  less  than  two  years  he  stood  in  the 
first  rank  of  the  actors  of  the  day.  In  1789  he  achieved  a  great 
triumph  in  the  performance  of  the  leading  character  in  Chenier's 
play  of  Charles  IX.,  a  piece  deemed  by  the  government  of  the 
day  too  exciting  to  be  long  kept  on  the  stage.  Among  the  great 
tragedian's  intimate  friends  was  Bonaparte,  who  on  ascending  the 
throne  of  France  continued  his  regard  for  the  actor.  Louis  XVIII. 
also  befriended  him  no  less  than  the  emperor  had  done ;  and  when 
Talma  died,  October  19,1 826,  the  mourning  was  more  general  and 
sincere  than  usually  is  witnessed  on  the  death  of  an  actor. — R.  H. 

TAMERLANE.     See  Timur. 

TANCRED,  the  crusader,  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Odo  the  Good  and  of  Emma,  daughter  of  Tancred  of  Hauteville. 
and  sister  of  Robert  Guiscard.  He  was  born  probably  about  1078. 
Muratori  (as  quoted  by  Gibbon  in  a  note)  conjectures  that  he  was 
an  Italian,  perhaps  of  the  race  of  the  marquises  of  Montferrat. 
On  the  proclamation  of  the  first  crusade  by  Urban  II.,  Tan- 
cred assumed  the  cross,  and  accompanied  his  cousin  Bohemund, 
son  of  Robert  Guiscard,  to  the  East.  He  was  the  last  of  Bohe- 
mund's  companions  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Greek 
emperor,  Alexius  Comnenus.  At  the  siege  of  Nicaaa,  where,  at 
the  hazard  of  his  life,  he  saved  a  number  of  the  enemy  from 
slaughter,  Tancred  distinguished  himself  by  humanity  as  well 
as  valour.  After  the  battle  of  Ascalon,  which  his  courage  helped 
to  gain,  he  was  made  Prince  of  Tiberias  or  Galilee.  He  died  at 
Antioch  in  1112.— F.  E. 

TARLTON,  Richard,  perhaps  the  most  popular  comic  per- 
former that  ever  trod  the  stnge,  was  born,  according  to  Fuller, 
at  Condover  in  Shropshire,  but  precisely  when  is  doubtful;  he 
is  known,  however,  as  the  author  of  a  ballad  printed  as  early 
as  1570.  Tradition,  as  recorded  by  Fuller,  says  that  he  was 
"  keeping  his  father's  swine  "  when  his  wit  delighted  "  a  servant 
of  Robert,  earl  of  Leicester,  passing  that  way,"  who  brought 
him  to  court,  where   "  he  became  the  most  famous  jester°to 


Queen  Elizabeth."  It  is  certain  that  at  some  time  of  his  life 
he  kept  a  tavern  in  London.  As  a  clown,  in  days  when  that 
personage  was  prominent  in  dramatic  entertainments,  Tarlton 
was  unrivalled,  and  allusions  to  him  are  frequent  in  Elizabethan 
literature.  Gabriel  Harvey  has  even  a  verb  to  "  Tarletonize." 
Tarlton  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  queen's  players,  and  a 
groom  of  the  chambers  as  early  as  1583.  He  died  in  1588,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch.  There  is  an  account  of 
what  survives  of  his  "  extemporal  drama,"  the  "  Seven  Deadly 
Sins,"  and  a  collection  of  notes  and  notices  respecting  him,  in 
the  introduction  to  the  reprint  of  "  Tarlton's  Jests,"  and  of 
"  Tarlton's  News  out  of  Purgatory,"  edited  for  the  Shakspeare 
Society  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Halliwell  in  1844.  "Tarlton's  Jests,"  of 
which  the  earliest  known  edition  was  published  in  1611,  is  a 
Joe  Miller  of  those  days,  the  compiler  of  which  not  only  borrowed 
the  famous  clown's  name  for  his  title,  but  makes  Tarlton  the 
collector  of  many  or  most  of  the  jokes  in  his  volume. — F.  E. 

TASMAN,  Abel  Janszen,  a  Dutch  navigator  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Scarcely  anything  is  known  of  Tasman's 
personal  history.  It  is  his  voyage  of  1642  that  has  alone  given 
him  immortality.  In  that  year  Tasman  was  placed  by  the 
governor-general  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  (Van  Diemen)  in 
command  of  two  ships  with  which  to  ascertain  the  southerly 
limit  of  Terra  Australis.  He  sailed  from  Batavia  on  August 
14,  directing  his  course  in  the  first  instance  to  the  island  of 
Mauritius.  Thence  sailing  to  the  eastward,  and  under  a  more 
southwardly  parallel,  he  fell  in  with  the  land  which  is  now  best 
known  by  his  own  name  {i.e.,  Tasmania),  but  which  he  called  Van 
Diemen  Land,  in  compliment  to  his  patron.  Sailing  thence  to  the 
east,  he  discovered  a  prolonged  range  of  coast,  backed  by  high 
mountains.  The  Dutch  ships  cast  anchor  within  a  sheltered 
opening  of  this  coast.  Some  natives  put  off  in  their  canoes,  and 
approached  the  ships.  After  some  intercourse  of  this  kind,  one 
of  the  ship's  boats  (engaged  at  the  time  in  passing  between  the 
two  vessels)  was  attacked  by  the  armed  canoes  of  the  natives, 
and  three  of  the  Dutchmen  were  killed,  the  body  of  one  of  them 
being  carried  on  shore  by  the  savages.  The  land  with  which 
intercourse  was  thus,  under  circumstances  so  inauspicious,  first 
opened  up  by  Europeans,  is  the  New  Zealand  of  modern  geo- 
graphy, and  the  scene  of  this  unhappy  occurrence  is  the  Massacre 
Bay  of  our  present  charts.  Tasman  gave  the  country  the  name 
of  Staten  Land,  in  honour  of  the  States-general  of  Holland. 
He  kept  a  northwardly  course  along  the  coast  which  he  had 
discovered,  as  far  as  its  northernmost  extremity,  bestowing  the 
name  of  Three  Kings  Islands  upon  the  little  group  still  so  called. 
Thence,  sailing  eastward  of  north,  first  Pylstaart  island,  and 
afterwards  three  islands  which  the  Dutch  named  Amsterdam, 
Middelburg,  and  Rotterdam,  were  discovered.  These  latter 
belong  to  the  Friendly  islands,  and  correspond  to  the  Tongataboo, 
Eoua,  and  Anamooka  of  native  geography.  The  Dutch  had  much 
amicable  intercourse  with  their  inhabitants.  Shaping  his  course 
in  the  direction  of  New  Guinea,  and  passing  several  groups  and 
extensive  shoals  by  the  way,  Tasman  sailed  past  the  northern 
shores  of  that  region,  and  ultimately  reached  Batavia  after  a 
voyage  which  had  occupied  nearly  ten  months.  Tasman  made 
another  but  much  less  important  voyage  of  discovery.  The  chart 
of  both  voyages  is  still  extant,  and  has  been  recently  republished 
in  Holland.  The  name  of  Maria  Van  Diemen,  given  by  Tasman 
to  the  north-western  cape  of  New  Zealand,  has  been  supposed 
indicative  of  a  love  story. — W.  H. 

TASSO,  Bernardo,  poet,  and  father  of  Torquato  Tasso; 
born  at  Bergamo,  11th  November,  1493;  died  in  Ostiglia,  of 
which  place  he  was  governor,  4th  September,  1569;  or  according 
to  another  account,  in  the  Roman  convent  of  St.  Onofrio,  1575. 
Left  fatherless  at  an  early  age,  he  found  a  protector  in  his  uncle 
the  bishop  of  Recanati ;  but  orphaned  of  this  second  father, 
and  become  dependent  on  his  own  resources,  he  commenced  that 
career  of  varying  fortunes  which  carried  him  from  court  to 
court,  now  favoured,  now  neglected ;  and  which  stamped  him 
not  only  as  the  courtier  and  councillor  in  prosperity,  but  as  the 
servant  faithful  in  adversity.  His  longest  poem,  "  L'Amadigi," 
is  a  romance  in  verse,  based  on  the  prose  romance  of  Amadis 
de  Gaul.  He  has  also  left  a  second  poem  of  the  same  class, 
"  II  Floridante,"  extracted  and  augmented  from  L'Amadigi,  a 
variety  of  Ruv*--  and  a  series  of  admired  Letters;  and  he  has 
been  reckoned  tUe  uriginator  in  Italian  verse  of  the  styles  named 
pescatoria  and  marinaresca  (treating  of  fishermen,  mariners,  and 
their  belongings). — C.  G.  R. 
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TASSO,  Torquato,  was  the  son  of  Bernardo  Tasso  by  Portia 
de  Rossi,  a  lady  of  noble  Neapolitan  family,  and  was  born  at 
Sorrento  on  the  11th  March,  1514.  He  received  his  first  educa- 
tion in  the  college  of  the  Jesuits  at  Naples ;  and  from  the  age  of 
eight  years  his  talent  for  verse  was  conspicuous.  Soon  after,  the 
proscription  of  the  prince  of  Sanseverino,  in  which  his  father  was 
involved,  drove  him  from  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  After  residing 
for  a  time  at  Rome  he  was  sent  to  Bergamo,  where  he  perfected 
his  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages.  During  1561  he  studied 
law  at  Padua,  but  for  such  a  pursuit  he  had  little  inclination, 
and  his  genius  irresistibly  attracted  him  to  poetry.  When  only 
eighteen  he  composed  his  "  Rinaldo,"  a  poem  in  twelve  cantos, 
founded  on  the  then  popular  romances  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
Paladins.  It  was  published  in  1562,  and  dedicated  to  the  Car- 
dinal Luigi  D*Este,  brother  of  Alphonso  II.,  duke  of  Ferrara. 
In  15G5  the  latter  called  Torquato  to  his  court,  and  it  was  there 
that  he  began  his  great  poem,  the  "  Gerusalemme  Liberata," 
which  fully  justified  all  the  high  expectations  excited  by  the 
earlier  work.  Ferrara  continued  to  be  his  principal  abode  until 
1571,  when  he  accompanied  the  Cardinal  D'Este  to  Paris.  Re- 
turning home  the  next  year  he  again  took  up  his  residence  at 
the  court  of  Duke  Alphonso,  where  in  1573  he  wrote  his  pastoral 
drama  "Aminta,"  and  where  the  "Gerusalemme"  was  com- 
pleted in  1575.  During  that  year  Tasso  visited  Pavia,  Padua, 
Bologna,  and  Rome,  and  returned  in  157G  to  Ferrara.  Mean- 
while a  cloud  of  evils  was  gradually  darkening  around  him.  We 
refer  partly  to  the  animosity  shown  by  envious  foes,  whom  his 
fame  and  genius  had  called  into  existence,  and  partly  to  his 
romantic  affection  for  the  duke's  sister,  Eleonora,  the  source  of 
the  crowning  sorrows  of  his  fife.  Over  the  latter  circumstance 
a  veil  of  mystery  is  still  suspended,  which  it  is  vain  to  expect 
will  ever  be  fully  raised.  Whether  Tasso's  love  for  Eleonora 
D'Este  was  requited  by  her  or  no  may  be  matter  for  conjecture ; 
but  it  seems  probable  that  the  key  to  Alphonso*s  strange  and 
harsh  treatment  of  the  unhappy  poet  is  to  be  found  in  the 
supposition  that,  incensed  at  his  passion  for  his  sister,  he 
thought  that  the  only  reparation  he  could  make  to  her  injured 
honour,  lay  in  inducing  the  belief  that  Tasso  was  insane.  The 
peculiarly  irritable  temperament  of  the  poet,  besides,  was  ever 
breaking  out  in  actions  that  gave  reasonable  colour  to  such  a 
charge.  Embroiling  himself  in  June,  1577,  with  one  of  the  ducal 
domestics,  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  Alphonso,  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  following  month  he  was  shut  up  in  the  convent  of 
St.  Francis — the  duke's  secretary  having  written  to  the  monks 
that  he  was  mad,  and  must  be  treated  as  a  madman.  Making 
his  escape,  however,  he  fled,  destitute  of  every  thing,  from 
Ferrara,  and  hastened  to  his  sister  Cornelia,  then  living  at 
Sorrento.  For  a  time  he  was  soothed  by  her  care  and  tender- 
ness ;  but  his  morbid  spirit  deprived  him  of  any  abiding  rest. 
He  wandered  from  place  to  place  until  1579,  when  he  once  more 
returned  to  Alphonso,  who  treated  him  with  indifference  and 
neglect.  Unable  to  restrain  his  temper,  Tasso  burst  into  violent 
invectives  against  the  duke  and  his  court ;  and  the  result  was 
that  Alphonso  issued  orders  to  arrest  and  confine  him  in  the 
hospital  of  St.  Anne  as  a  confirmed  lunatic.  Seven  long  years 
he  spent  in  this  dreary  imprisonment,  while  all  Italy  was  ringing 
with  his  name ;  for  a  legion  of  paltry  and  peddling  critics  kept 
snarling  at  his  glorious  poem,  which  had  been  published  com- 
plete at  Parma  in  1581 ;  and  although  some  nobler  spirits  did 
full  justice  to  the  genius  it  displayed,  many  others  strove  their 
utmost  to  depreciate  its  surpassing  merits.  At  last,  on  the  5th 
July,  158G,  Alphonso  released  him  from  his  cruel  captivity: 
yielding  to  the  urgent  request  of  Don  Vincenzo  Gonzaga,  son  of 
the  duke  of  Mantua,  at  whose  court  Tasso  sojourned  for  some 
time  afterwards.  The  remainder  of  his  unfortunate  life  was  spent 
in  wandering  to  and  fro.  Sometimes  he  resided  at  Florence, 
sometimes  at  Rome,  sometimes  at  Naples — always  restless,  often 
wretched.  His  own  wayward  temper  no  doubt  occasioned  much 
of  his  suffering ;  yet  we  should  remember  that,  to  use  the  words 
of  Landor,  "  the  miseries  of  Tasso  were  not  only  from  the  imagi- 
nation and  the  heart.  In  the  metropolis  of  the  christian  world, 
with  many  admirers  and  patrons,  bishops,  cardinals,  princes,  he 
was  left  destitute  and  almost  famished."  His  last  letters  are 
filled  with  details  of  his  pecuniary  embarrassments.  In  fine, 
the  Cardinal  Cinzio  Aldobrandini  invited  him  from  Naples  to 
Rome,  baring  obtained  for  him  from  the  pope  the  promised 
honour  of  a  solemn  coronation  in  the  capitol.  He  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  was  lodged  in  the  papal  palace ;  but  death  antici- 


pated the  illustrious  ceremony.  Having  been  seized  with  a  seri- 
ous illness,  he  was  conveyed  at  his  own  request  to  the  monastery 
of  St.  Onofrio,  where  he  expired  on  the  day  fixed  for  his  corona- 
tion, April  25, 1595.  The  works  of  Tasso,  both  prose  and  poetical, 
are  numerous;  but  it  is  the  well-known  "Jerusalem  Delivered" 
which  has  mainly  conferred  upon  him  immortality. — J.  J. 

TATE,  NAHUM,  writer  of  English  psalmody,  was  born  in 
Dublin  in  1G52,  and  educated  at  Trinity  college.  Tate,  who  was 
poet-laureate,  is  chiefly  known  for  his  version  of  the  Psalms, 
written  in  conjunction  with  Nicholas  Brady,  which  speedily 
supplanted  Stemhold  and  Hopkins'  rendering,  and  still  holds  its 
place  as  the  authorized  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  at  the  end 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  It  originally  consisted  of  only 
the  first  twenty  psalms  when  it  first  appeared  in  1G95,  but  in 
1698  Hay  published  a  complete  translation,  to  which  in  1700 
was  added  a  supplement  of  church  hymns.  Tate  was  also  the 
author  of  "  Memorials  for  the  Learned,"  168G;  "Characters  of 
Virtue  and  Vice,"  described,  &c,  in  verse,  1G91;  "Miscellanea 
Sacra,"  1698;  "Panacea,  a  poem  on  Tea;"  birthday  odes;  and 
operatic,  comic,  and  tragic  dramas,  including  a  new  version  of 
Shakspeare's  King  Lear. — F. 

TATIUS.     See  Achilles  Tatiis. 

TATTI,  Jacofo.     See  Saxsovino. 

*  TAUBERT,  Wir.iiKi.M,  a  musician,  was  bora  at  Berlin  in 
1811.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Berger  for  the  pianoforte,  and  of 
Bemhard  Klein  for  composition ;  the  cost  of  his  education  being 
defrayed  by  General  Witzleben.  Taubert  first  played  in  public 
in  1825;  he  is  now  one  of  the  best  esteemed  teachers  of  his 
instrument  in  Berlin.  He  produced  "  Die  Kirmesse,"  a  one-act 
opera,  with  success  at  Berlin  in  1832,  and  a  more  important 
dramatic  work,  "  Blaubart,"  a  few  years  later.  His  Kinderlieder 
(settings  of  the  rhymes  in  the  popular  children's  book,  Des  Kna- 
ben  Wunderhorn)  are  full  of  fancy,  and  admired  accordingly. 
He  has  written  studies,  concertos,  sonatas  with  and  without 
accompaniments,  and  many  smaller  pieces  for  his  instrument. 
At  present  he  is  musical  director  of  the  royal  opera  in  Berlin. 

TAUCHXITZ,  Karl  Christoph  Traugott,  a  distin- 
guished German  printer  and  publisher,  was  born  of  humble 
parents  at  Grosspardau,  near  Grimma,  29th  October,  1761.  By 
great  exertions  he  succeeded  in  establishing  a  small  business  of 
his  own  at  Leipsic,  which  he  gradually  enlarged,  and  at  his 
death  on  the  11th  of  January,  1836,  left  as  one  of  the  most 
thriving  and  most  respected  printing  and  publishing  establish- 
ments in  Germany.  His  collection  of  ancient  classics  was 
unrivalled  for  correctness  and  cheapness,  and  was  received  with 
universal  applause.  In  1816  he  began  stereotyping,  a  process 
which  he  even  adapted  to  music  printing,  to  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
and  the  Koran. — K.  E. 

TAULER  or  THALLER,  Johx,  the  celebrated  German 
mystic,  was  born  in  Strasburg  in  1290,  and  having  joined  the 
dominican  order  in  1308,  was  sent  to  study  theology  in  the 
university  of  Paris.  But  he  found  little  satisfaction  in  the 
masters  who  tanght  in  that  renowned  school.  On  his  return 
to  Strasburg  he  became  acquainted  with  Master  Eckart,  whose 
philosophical  mysticism  had  much  influence  upon  him;  and  he 
entered  into  close  relations  with  the  "  Friends  of  God,"  a  sect 
numerous  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  in  the  neighbouring  countries 
of  Snabia  and  Bavaria,  and  distinguished  by  a  spirit  of  deep 
mystical  piety.  The  monasteries  of  Strasburg  contained  many 
such  devout  and  earnest  men,  and  among  these  Tauler  found  his 
most  congenial  society,  and  grew  rapidly  into  a  theologian  of  the 
same  spirit.  He  began  to  preach  at  Strasburg,  in  spite  of  the 
interdict  of  Pope  John  XXII.;  and  his  preaching  immediately 
drew  crowds  after  him.  He  was  still,  however,  very  imper- 
fectly imbued  with  the  evangelic  spirit;  and  it  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  the  individual  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  was  a  lay 
member  of  the  ancient  Waldensian  church.  This  was  Nicholas 
of  Basle,  who  had  heard  of  his  fame  as  a  preacher,  and  resolved 
to  visit  him  at  Strasburg.  Laic  though  he  was,  he  acquired  an 
extraordinary  power  over  the  mind  of  the  learned  and  popular 
monk,  and  even  prevailed  upon  him  to  desist  from  preaching  for 
two  years  until  by  severe  self-discipline  and  deeper  study  of  the 
scriptures  he  was  better  qualified  for  the  work.  When  at  the 
end  of  that  time  he  appeared  again  in  the  pulpit,  his  eloquence 
was  the  same  as  before,  but  his  doctrine  was  fuller  of  Christ. 
The  higher  clergy  would  have  stopped  the  mouth  of  this  new 
John  Baptist,  but  the  magistrates  of  Strasburg  protected  him, 
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and  many  of  the  priests  became,  under  his  influence,  new  men. 
In  1348  the  plague  visited  Straaburg,  and  thousands  of  the 
people  fell  under  the  scourge  of  what  they  called  the  Black  death. 
As  the  interdict  still  continued,  Tauler  and  other  two  priests 
were  the  onlv  ministers  of  religion  who  rendered  the  consolations 
of  the  sacraments  of  the  church  to  the  sick  and  dying,  and  he 
wrote  a  noble  letter  to  the  clergy  to  condemn  the  cruelty  which 
could  leave  the  poor  ignorant  people  to  die  under  the  bann  of  the 
church.  '"  Christ,"  said  he,  ''died  for  all  men,  and  no  one  can  be 
kept  by  the  pope  out  of  heaven  who  dies  a  true  christian.  He 
who  has  a  true  faith,  and  is  guilty  of  no  other  offence  than  one 
against  the  pope's  person,  is  no  heretic  on  that  account."  It 
was  a  bold,  as  well  as  a  true  speech,  and  Tauler  was  banished  for 
it  from  Strasburg.  He  repaired  to  Cologne,  where  he  preached 
for  some  years  in  the  cloister  of  St.  Gertrude ;  but  he  was  allowed 
to  finish  his  days  in  his  native  city,  where  he  died  in  13C1.  His 
sermons  were  printed  first  in  Leipsic  in  1498.  His  "  Imitation 
of  Christ,"  has  also  been  published  in  several  editions.  Other 
writings  have  been  ascribed  to  Tauler,  but  falsely. — P.  L. 

TAUNTON.     See  Laboucheeb. 

TAUSSEN  or  TAGESEN,  Hans,  the  leading  Danish  refor- 
mer, was  born  in  1494  in  the  island  of  Funen.  Originally  a  monk 
in  the  convent  of  Antvorskov,  he  studied,  when  abroad,  privately 
at  Wittemberg,  and  began,  some  years  after  his  return,  to  incul- 
cate the  Lutheran  doctrines.  Transferred  thereupon  to  another 
convent  at  Viborg,  he  continued  to  preach  the  new  creed  in 
spite  of  all  threats  and  opposition,  until  Frederic  I.  took  him  by 
the  hand,  named  him  his  chaplain,  and  afterwards  invited  him 
to  Copenhagen.  Taussen  lived  to  see  the  Reformation  triumph 
in  his  native  country,  and  after  holding  various  ecclesiastical 
appointments,  died  bishop  of  Ribe  in  1561.  Taussen's  talents 
were  of  no  very  distinguished  order;  but  he  was  possessed  of 
much  earnestness  and  energy  of  character. — J.  J. 

TAVERNER,  Richard,  was  bora  at  North  Elmham,  near 
Brisley,  Norfolk,  about  1505.  He  received  his  first  education 
at  Ben'et  college,  Cambridge,  but  was  afterwards  selected  and 
brought  by  Wolsey  to  Christ  church,  Oxford.  He  took  his  degree 
of  B.A.  in  1529,  and  was  ultimately  master  of  arts  of  both 
universities.  He  next  went  to  an  inn  of  chancery,  which  then 
occupied  the  site  of  Somerset  house,  studied  law,  and  entered  the 
Inner  temple.  Enjoying  the  patronage  of  Cromwell,  secretary 
of  state,  he  was  made  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  s'gnet  in  1537. 
In  1552,  though  he  was  not  in  orders,  he  obtained  a  license  from 
King  Edward  VI.  to  preach.  At  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary 
he  retired  to  his  favourite  residence  in  Surrey,  but  came  to  court 
again  in  Elizabeth's  reign.  Her  majesty  showed  him  no  little 
favour,  and  in  1569  made  him  high-sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Oxford.  In  this  character,  and  with  his  sword  by  his  side,  he 
preached  to  the  students  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary's.  After 
having,  as  'Wood  says,  "lived  beyond  the  age  of  man,"  he  died 
on  the  14th  of  July,  1577.  Taverner's  works  are  various — "  The 
sum  or  pith  of  the  Psalms  of  David,"  1539;  "Two  Books  of 
the  Garden  of  Wisdom ; "  poems  in  Latin  and  English ;  and 
several  translations.  But  his  principal  works  are,  first,  his 
revised  edition  of  Melancthon's  Bible,  and  his  "  Postils  on  the 
Epistles  and  Gospels,"  Oxford,  1841.— J.  E. 

TAYLOR,  Brook,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  English  mathemati- 
cian, was  born  at  Edmonton,  Middlesex,  on  the  18th  of  August, 
1G85,  and  died  in  London  on  the  29th  of  December,  1731.  He 
studied  with  distinction  at  Cambridge;  and  being  a  man  of 
independent  fortune,  was  able  to  give  his  whole  attention  to 
science,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts.  In  1712  he  became  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  from  1714  till  1718  he  was 
the  secretary  of  that  body.  He  is  considered  to  have  been  the 
most  able  mathematician  amongst  the  immediate  successors  of 
Newton  in  England.  The  theorem  in  the  Differential  Calcu- 
lus, which  is  still  known  by  his  name,  was  one  of  the  greatest 
discoveries  ever  made  in  mathematics ;  it  first  appeared  in  his 
"  Methodus  Incrementorum,"  published  in  1715.  He  investi- 
gated amongst  other  subjects  the  problem  of  vibrating  chords, 
and  the  phenomena  of  capillary  attraction. — W.  J.  M.  It. 

*  TAYLOR,  Isaac,  a  writer  in  the  departments  of  christian 
history  and  intellectual  philosophy,  was  born  August  17,  1787, 
at  Lavenham,  Suffolk.  Isaac  Taylor,  the  father,  was  one  of 
the  three  sons  of  Isaac  Taylor,  an  artist  eminent  in  his  line 
in  the  last  century.  The  eldest  of  these  was  Charles  Taylor, 
remembered  as  the  translator  and  editor  of  Calmet's  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible,  and  as  the  learned  author  of  the  Fragments  which 


were  thereto  attached.  Josiah  was  an  eminent  and  successful 
publisher.  Isaac  Taylor,  father  of  the  subject  of  this  notice, 
followed  the  arts,  and  his  name  appears  among  those  of  the 
most  eminent  in  the  costly  works  conducted  by  the  Boydells. 
Later  in  life  he  joined  the  christian  ministry,  and  had  charge  of 
congregations  at  Colchester  and  afterwards  at  Ongar.  Isaac, 
eldest  son  of  the  above-named,  and  brother  of  Anne  and  Jane, 
after  receiving  his  early  education,  chiefly  at  home,  was  allowed 
by  his  father  to  carry  it  on  in  his  own  way  with  as  close  appli- 
cation to  studies  as  was  compatible  with  attention  to  his 
profession  as  an  artist — not  as  an  engraver,  but  draughtsman. 
His  health  failing  while  engaged  professionally  in  a  dissecting- 
room  in  London,  he  spent  several  years  with  his  sisters  in  the 
west  of  England,  and  at  length,  while  an  inmate  of  his  father's 
house  at  Ongar,  commenced  his  literary  career  as  a  stated 
contributor  to  the  Eclectic  Review  in  1818.  His  first  distinct 
literary  production  was  an  elementary  work  on  mental  philo- 
sophy, entitled  "  Elements  of  Thought,"  which  has  gone  through 
several  editions.  On  the  death  of  his  sister  Jane  he  published  a 
"  Memoir,"  and  edited  some  of  her  writings.  About  this  time  he 
settled  at  Stanford  Rivers,  where,  with  his  family,  he  has  since 
resided.  Two  years  afterwards  he  published  the  "  History  of 
the  Transmission  of  Ancient  Books  to  Modern  Times,"  and  the 
"  Process  of  Historical  Proof' — both  valuable  contributions  to 
biblical  science,  which  have  lately  (1860)  been  revised  and 
republished  by  the  author  in  one  volume.  In  1829  appeared  his 
translation  of  Herodotus,  which  has  even  recently  received  high 
praise  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rawlinson  (see  preface  to  Herodotus). 
In  the  same  year  Mr.  Taylor  published  anonymously  the  "  Na- 
tural History  of  Enthusiasm,"  designed  as  the  first  of  a  series 
of  works  on  kindred  subjects.  As  part  of  this  series,  "  Spiritual 
Despotism,"  1831,  and  "Fanaticism,"  1833 — works  exhibiting 
profound  and  independent  thought — were  given  to  the  public ; 
but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  projected  series  has  not 
yet  been  completed.  Of  equal  interest  with  the  above  is  "  Satur- 
day Evening,"  1832,  a  series  of  elaborate  and  richly  suggestive 
essays  on  topics  of  a  religious  nature  ;  and  the  "  Physical  Theory 
of  Another  Life,"  1836,  in  which,  without  trenching  on  the 
teaching  of  revelation,  the  .author  enters  most  philosophically 
and  instinctively  into  a  consideration  of  the  possibilities  and 
probabilities  of  the  condition  of  man  in  a  future  state.  About 
this  time  Mr.  Taylor  reluctantly  permitted  himself  to  be  put  for- 
ward as  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  chair  of  logic  and  philosophy 
in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  when  the  votes  were — eighteen 
for  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  fourteen  for  Mr.  Taylor.  Than 
Mr.  Taylor,  the  father  of  a  large  family,  none  could  be  more 
competent  to  write  "  Home  Education,"  a  work  which  has  been 
read  with  pleasure  and  profit  by  thousands  of  parents,  and  others 
interested  in  the  instruction  of  the  young.  In  the  following 
year,  upon  urgent  request,  he  undertook  the  editorship  of  Dr. 
Traill's  translation  of  Josephus,  of  which,  owing  to  the  lamented 
death  of  the  translator,  only  the  Jewish  War,  2  vols.,  has 
appeared.  But  of  all  Mr.  Taylor's  works,  "  Ancient  Christianity," 
2  vols.,  is  by  far  the  most  learned  and  elaborate.  Published  in 
parts  at  irregular  intervals,  extending  over  a  period  of  three 
years,  it  was  widely  circulated  and  extensively  read.  As  an  argu- 
ment against  the  attempt  to  pay  undue  deference  to  the  Nicene 
church,  it  is  triumphant  and  complete.  As  bearing  in  part  on 
the  same  subject,  may  be  mentioned  the  "  Four  Lectures  on 
Spiritual  Christianity,"  1841.  Some  years  afterwards  appeared 
"  Loyola  and  Jesuitism,"  1849,  and  "  Wesley  and  Methodism," 
1851.  In  1855  "  Restoration  of  Belief"  was  published  anony- 
mously at  Cambridge,  and  was  attributed  to  one  of  the  noted 
men  of  the  university.  In  1855  a  laborious  task  and  heavy 
responsibility  devolved  on  Mr  Taylor  as  adjudicator,  in  union 
with  Professor  H.  Rogers  and  the  late  eminent  Savilian  Professor 
Baden  Powell,  of  the  Burnet  Prize  Essays;  the  competing  essays 
amounting  to  two  hundred.  During  this  time,  from  1849  to 
1858,  Mr.  Taylor's  literary  labours  were  greatly  interrupted  by 
his  frequent  absence  from  home,  his  presence  being  required  in 
Manchester  to  superintend  certain  patent  inventions,  connected 
with  the  engraving  of  rollers  for  calico  printing.  In  1857  the 
"  World  of  Mind"  was  published.  This  was  followed  by  "  Logic 
in  Theology,  and  other  Essays,"  1859  ;  "  Ultimate  Civilization, 
and  other  Essays,"  1860 ;  and  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Hebrew  Poetry," 
1861,  which  is  most  elegantly  and  popularly  written.  Of  the 
above  works  many  have  gone  through  several  editions,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  the  United  States.     "Though  trained  in 


nonconformist  notions  nnd  modes  of  worship  at  an  early  time 
i  i  his  literary  course,  Mr.  Taylor  came  to  regard  the  questions 
agitated  between  the  English  dissenters  and  the  established 
church  in  a  different  light,  and  became,  with  his  family,  an  atten- 
dant and  communicant  at  the  parish  church,  Stanford  Rivers. 
.  .  .  No  one  familiar  with  his  writings,  so  catholic  in  temper, 
and  so  impartial  in  criticism,  needs  to  be  informed  that  he  gives 
to  no  ecclesiastical  body  an  unqualified  adherence.  .  .  .  He 
has  been  claimed  as  their  own  by  those  attached  to  different 
persuasions." — I.  J. 

TAYLOR,  James,  one  of  the  inventors  of  steam  navigation, 
was  born  in  Scotl  md  about  1758,  and  died  at  Cumnock  in 
Ayrshire  on  the  28th  of  September,  1825.  Being  tutor  in  the 
family  of  Patrick  Miller  of  Dalswinton,  he  assisted  that  gentleman 
in  his  experiments  on  the  propulsion  of  vessels,  and  is  considered 
to  have  suggested  the  use  of  steam-power  to  drive  the  machinery. 
— (See  Miller,  Patrick;  Symington,  William.)  In  con- 
sideration of  the  service  done  by  Taylor  to  the  country,  a  small 
grant  was  made  after  his  death  to  his  widow  and  family  by  the 
government. — (Woodcroft  on  Steam  Navigation.") — W.  J.  M.  R. 

TAYLOR,  Jbbeht,  an  eminent  prelate,  was  born  at  C  im- 
bridge  in  1613.  On  the  18th  of  August,  162G,  he  entered 
Cains  college  as  a  sizar,  and  became  M.A.  in  1633.  Having 
taken  orders,  he  happened  to  lecture  for  a  friend  in  St.  Paul's 
cathedral,  and  the  juvenile  preacher  was  commended  so  highly 
to  Laud,  that  by  his  influence  he  removed  to  Oxford,  and 
was  admitted  ad  eundem  in  University  college,  and  became  a 
fellow  of  All  Souls  on  the  11th  of  January,  1636.  He  was 
also  chosen  one  of  the  archbishop's  chaplains,  and  on  the 
23rd  of  March,  1038,  Juxon,  bishop  of  London,  presented  him 
to  the  rectory  of  Uppingham  in  Rutlandshire.  In  1G39  he 
married,  but  his  wife  and  family  predeceased  him.  In  1642 
he  joined  the  king  at  Oxford,  and  published  soon  after  his 
•'  Episcopacy  Asserted  against  the  Acephali  and  Aerians,  new 
and  old."  As  a  reward  for  his  opportune  advocacy,  he  was  by 
royal  mandate  made  a  doctor  of  divinity.  During  the  supre- 
macy of  parliament  the  rectory  of  Uppingham  was  sequestrated, 
but  Taylor  found  a  retreat  with  Christopher  Hattou  of  Kirby, 
afterwards  Lord  Hatton.  Taylor  preached  several  times  before 
the  court  at  Oxford,  and  occasionally  followed  the  army  as  chap- 
lain ;  and  when  the  royal  cause  began  to  wane  he  retired  to 
Caermai  thenshire,  and  under  the  protection  of  Richard  Vanghan, 
earl  of  Carbery,  lived  at  Golden  Grove  and  kept  a  school.  Here, 
when  earning  his  bread  in  this  humble  vocation,  he  composed 
the  "  Liberty  of  Prophesying,"  and  other  works.  Taylor  now 
married  a  second  time.  The  lady  is  said  to  have  been  a  natural 
daughter  of  Charles,  and  born  when  he  was  prince  of  Wales. 
At  this  time  he  published  the  "  Life  of  Christ,"  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  his  works.  It  is  marked  by  opulence  of  illustration, 
original  and  striking  thoughts,  solemnity  of  tone  and  tenderness 
of  appeal,  while  it  breathes  a  spirit  of  living  derontness.  Taylor's 
next  works  were  of  a  practical  and  devotional  nature,  such  as  his 
sermons  and  his  "  Holy  Living  and  Dying,"  two  tractates  of  expe- 
rimental godliness,  inclining  sometimes  to  asceticism,  but  always 
fervent  in  spirit  and  noble  in  aspiration,  faithful  in  counsel  and 
overflowing  with  sympathy.  In  1G54  he  published  the  "Real 
Presence  of  Christ  in  the  blessed  Sacrament  proved  against  the 
Doctrine  of  Transubstantiation."  The  "Golden  Grove"  is  the 
name  of  his  catechism  for  children  ;  and  for  some  language  in  the 
preface  reflecting  sharply  on  presbyterians  and  independents,  he 
was  sent  to  prison.  On  being  set  at  liberty  he  visited  London, 
and  officiated  as  opportunity  offered.  A  second  time  was  he 
imprisoned,  Chepstowe  castle  being  the  scene  of  it.  At  this  period 
he  published  a  series  of  sermons  for  a  year,  and  the  "  Unum 
Necessarium,  or  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  repentance,"  a 
treatise  which  contains  pelagian  views  on  the  tenet  of  original 
sin  which  are  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  articles  of  the  Anglican 
church.  Many  of  his  friends  were  on  that  account  scandalized 
and  grieved.  After  numerous  trials,  deepened  by  poverty,  Taylor 
took  refuge  in  Ireland,  Cromwell  giving  him  a  passport.  His  resi- 
dence was  near  Lisburn,  and  his  patrou  was  Lord  Conway.  Here 
he  was  dragged  by  an  informer  before  the  Irish  privy  council,  and 
a  severe  illness  was  the  consequence  of  the  hard  usage.  In  16G0 
he  again  made  a  journey  to  London,  and  when  there  he 
the  declaration  of  confidence  in  General  Monk.  Charles  II. 
him  the  see  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  shortly  after  he  was  chosen 
vice-chancellor  of  the  university  of  Dublin.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber also  of  the  Irish  privy  council,  and  was  intrusted  with  the 


administration  of  the  small  see  of  Dromore.  Bishop  Taylor 
laboured  most  industriously  in  his  various  spheres,  but  his  epis- 
copate was  brief,  for  he  was  seized  with  fever  on  the  3rd  of 
August,  16G7,  and  after  ten  days'  illness,  died  at  Lisburn  in 
the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Taylor's  last  visit  to  London  was 
in  connection  with  the  publication  of  his  "  Ductor  Dubitantium," 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  books  on  casuistry  ever  written. 
Taylor,  as  Bishop  Uust  said  in  his  famous  funeral  sermon  for 
him,  "  had  devotion  enough  for  a  cloister,  learning  enough  for 
a  university,  and  wit  enough  for  a  college  of  virtuosi."  His 
collected  works  were  published  in  1829  in  fifteen  volumes  octavo, 
with  a  Life  by  Bishop  Heber,  and  in  a  more  recent  edition  by 
Eden.     Also,  Life  by  Archdeacon  Bonney,  1815. — J.  E. 

TAYLOR,  Rowland,  the  En-lish  martyr,  was  chaplain  to 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  to  the  rectory  of 
Hadleigh  in  Suffolk.  He  refused  to  perform  mass  in  his  church 
at  Hadleigh,  and  was  summoned  before  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, who  was  then  lord-chancellor.  He  might  have  escaped 
if  he  had  chosen  to  evade  the  summons,  but  he  preferred  to  undergo 
the  ordeal  of  a  trial,  where  he  resolutely  and  ably  defended  him- 
self, both  on  the  charge  for  nonperformance  of  mass,  and  for 
that  he,  a  priest,  had  contracted  marriage.  He  remained  in  the 
king's  bench  prison  until  January,  1555,  when  he  was  agaiu 
brought  up  before  Gardiner  and  his  fellow-commissioners,  and 
condemned  to  death.  He  was  then  sent  to  prison,  where  he 
was  soon  after  visited  by  Bishop  Bonner,  who  wished  to  dress 
the  victim  of  his  intolerance  in  the  garb  of  a  Romish  priest,  but 
who  was  unable  to  do  so  until  he  had  used  great  violence  towards 
him — Taylor  treating  the  whole  affair  with  contempt,  and  indig- 
nantly resisting.  On  the  5th  of  February  he  was  conducted  to 
Oldham  Common,  near  Hadleigh,  by  the  sheriff  and  other  officials, 
who  tried  to  persuade  him  to  recant,  but  unavailingly.  He  was 
burnt  amidst  the  prayers  and  blessings  of  his  parishioners,  who  set 
up  a  stone  on  the  place  of  execution  to  mark  where  "  Dr.  Taylor, 
in  defending  that  was  gode,  at  this  p'as  left  his  blode." — F. 

TAYLOR,  Thomas,  "  the  Platonist,"  was  bom  in  London  in 
1758,  of  parentage  obscure  but  respectable.  When  very  young  his 
mind  seems  to  have  received  a  twist,  and  when  the  Pythagorean 
Marquis  Yaladi  visited  this  country,  he  resided  with  Taylor,  who 
was  also  intimate  with  Mary  Wollstonecraft.  At  last,  Taylor's 
spiritual  enthusiasm  was  absorbed  by  the  study  of  Plato  and  the 
Neo-platonists.  A  lecture  at  the  Freemasons1  tavern  on  a  scheme 
for  a  perpetual  lamp  introduced  him  to  Elaxman  the  sculptor, 
who  opened  his  house  to  him  for  a  series  of  lectures  on  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  which  procured  him  friends,  among  them 
Bennet  Langton.  Before  1820  he  had  ceased  to  be  assistant- 
secretary  to  the  Society  of  Arts;  but  a  pension  of  £10i"> 
had  been  settled  on  him  by  two  wealthy  patrons,  the  H 
Meredith,  who  defrayed  the  expenses  of  publishing  his  transla- 
tion of  Aristotle  (1812),  and  other  works.  The  duke  of  Nor- 
folk paid  for  the  printing,  &c,  of  his  translation  of  Plato  (1801), 
including  a  revision  of  the  dialogues  previously  translated  by 
Sydenham.  Taylor's  publications  began  in  1780  with  "The 
Elements  of  a  New  Method  of  Reasoning  in  Geometry,"  and 
closed  in  183-1  with  a  translation  of  Plotinus  on  Suicide.  They 
include  translations  from  Proclus,  Porphyry,  the  Emperor  Julian, 
&c,  and  one  of  Pansanias1  Description  of  Greece  (1794),  executed 
in  ten  months,  and  for  which  he  received  only  £G0,  losing  the 
use  of  his  right  hand  in  the  course  of  his  excessive  labours.  He 
died  at  his  house  at  Walworth,  in  November,  1835. — F.  E. 

TAYLOR,  William,  "of  Norwich,"  as  he  styled  himself, 
one  of  the  earliest  English  cultivators  of  German  literature,  was 
bom  in  that  city  in  17G5.  His  father  was  largely  engaged  in  the 
export  trade,  and  a  unitarian.  Part  of  Taylor's  education  was 
received  at  the  boarding-school  of  the  unitarian  minister.  Mr.  Bar- 
bauld.  whose  more  celebrated  wife  bestowed  particular  attention 
upon  her  husband's  clever  pupil.  An  only  child,  he  was  intended 
by  his  father  to  succeed  to  the  business,  and  was  sent  ale 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  foreign  I  i  desirable  commer- 

cially. In  his  studies  on  the  continent  Taylor  thought  more, 
however,  of  literature  than  of  commerce.  A  second  visit  to  the 
continent  familiarized  him  with  German,  and  gave  him  a  taste 
for  German  poetry  and  speculation.  On  his  return  bis  father, 
a  wealthy  man,  allowed  him  to  devote  himself  to  his  favourite 
studies,  and  he  began  to  contribute  papers  to  periodicals.  Early 
in  179G  he  published  his  version  of  Burger's  Lenore,  the  recitation 
of  which  led  to  the  production  of  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  one  of 
the  earliest  of  the  great  romancer's  literary  enterprises.     As  life 
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wore  on,  literature,  which  he  had  cultivated  as  an  amusement, 
became  in  some  measure  a  necessity;  for  his  father's  fortune  was, 
by  various  events,  gradually  destroyed.  The  Monthly  Review 
and  the  Monthly  Magazine  were  the  periodicals  to  which  Taylor 
chiefly  contributed  his  numerous  papers.  In  1802  he  became  for 
two  years  editor  of  the  Sheffield  Iris.  In  180G  he  published  his 
version  of  Lessing's  Nathan  the  Wise,  one  of  three  masterpieces 
of  German  dramatic  poetry  which  he  translated — the  other  two 
being  Gothe's  Iphigenia  and  Schiller's  Bride  of  Messina.  _  In  1813 
appeared  his  "  English  Synonyms  Discriminated,"  an  ingenious 
and  interesting,  though  often  fanciful  performance;  and  in  1823 
his  edition,  with  a  memoir,  of  the  collective  works  of  his  old 
school-fellow,  Dr.  Sayers.  In  1828-30  appeared  the  "  Historic 
Survey  of  German  Poetry,  interspersed  with  various  translations." 
Taylor  died  in  183G.— F.  E. 

TEGNER,  Esaias,  Bishop  of  Vexio,  the  greatest  poet  of 
Sweden,  was  born  at  Kyrkerud  in  Vermland  on  the  13th  Novem- 
ber, 1782.  His  father  was  a  clergyman,  and  died  when  Tegner 
was  in  his  tenth  year.  As  he  left  his  wife  and  children  in  narrow 
circumstances,  Esaias  was  set  at  that  early  age  to  earn  some- 
thing for  himself  in  a  tax-collector's  office,  but  he  soon  attracted 
notice  by  his  remarkable  intelligence,  and  obtained  permission  to 
share  in  the  instructions  of  a  family  to  whom  his  elder  brother, 
Lars  Gustaf,  acted  as  tutor.  Yet  after  all  he  was  chiefly  self- 
taught,  studying  the  classics,  especially  Homer,  until  he  almost 
had  some  of  them  by  heart ;  and,  when  in  his  seventeenth  year 
he  passed  his  preliminary  student's  examination  at  Lund,  it  is 
said  that  he  knew  more  Latin  and  Greek  than  would  have  sufficed 
to  procure  him  a  degree.  The  fruits  of  his  unwearied  study  were 
ere  long  apparent.  In  his  twentieth  year,  he  became  assistant- 
teacher  of  resthetics  at  the  university,  and  in  1812  was  appointed 
to  the  Greek  professorship,  being  at  the  same  time,  according  to 
Swedish  fashion,  ordained  clergyman  of  a  country  parish.  He 
had  previously  married  in  1806,  Anna  Myrhman,  daughter  of  an 
ironmaster,  whose  acquaintance  he  made  some  years  before.  In 
his  earlier  life,  Tegner  had  cultivated  poetry,  but  severer  pursuits 
afterwards  repressed  the  tendency  and  banished  for  a  time  all 
thought  of  worshipping  the  muses.  At  Lund,  however,  where 
he  moved  in  a  sphere  of  intellectual  activity  suited  to  his  powers, 
and  the  pleasure  of  which  was  now  farther  enhanced  by  the  charms 
of  a  happy  home,  the  old  inclination  resumed  its  sway.  To  the 
efforts  which  founded  his  renown,  belong  the  battle  song  "  For 
det  Skanska  landtviirnet"  (For  the  Scanian  local  militia)  in 
1808,  and  "Svea,"  another  patriotic  effusion,  which  in  1811 
gained  the  prize  of  the  Swedish  Academy.  For  many  years  he 
continued  to  pour  forth  a  multitude  of  minor  and  occasional 
poems,  but  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  almost  all  his  greater  works 
date  from  a  period  either  shortly  before  or  after  his  fortieth 
year;  for  example,  the  "Nattvards  barnen,"  a  beautiful  religious 
idyl,  published  in  1820;  "Axel"  in  1821;  and  "Frithiofs 
Saga,"  finally  completed  in  1825.  After  his  appointment  to  the 
bishopric  of  Vexio'  in  1824,  the  duties  of  his  high  office  appear 
to  have  greatly  interfered  with  his  poetical  activity,  yet  they 
contributed  not  a  little  to  evoke  the  oratorical  powers  which 
he  also  possessed.  His  speeches  are  alike  clear  and  eloquent, 
and  have  been  greatly  admired  in  his  native  country.  Tegnc'r's 
last  years  were  darkened  by  various  troubles,  the  worst  of  them 
being  a  hypochondriac  affection  deepening  into  insanity,  which, 
however,  happily  left  him  previous  to  his  decease.  That  event 
took  place  on  the  2nd  of  November,  1846.  Of  Tegner's  two 
great  works,  "Axel"  and  "Frithiofs  Saga,"  Lenstrom  truly  says 
that  "hitherto  they  are  the  fairest  pearls  in  the  whole  of  Swedish 
poetry."     The  latter  bears  a  world-renowned  name. — J.  J. 

TEIGNMOUTH,  John  Shore,  first  baron,  was  born  in  1751. 
After  completing  his  education  at  Harrow,  he  was  sent  to  Bengal 
in  1769  ns  a  cadet  in  the  East  India  Company's  civil  ser- 
vice. His  first  station  was  at  Moorshedabad,  where  in  a  single 
year  he  decided  six  hundred  causes,  and  compiled  several 
volumes  of  the  records  of  the  secret  political  department.  He 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Persian,  Hindostanee,  and  Arabic 
tongues,  and  his  linguistic  attainments  procured  him  the  ap- 
pointment of  Persian  translator  and  secretary  to  the  provincial 
council  of  Moorshedabad.  In  the  following  year  he  obtained  a 
seat  in  the  "provincial  council"  at  Calcutta.  On  the  disso- 
lution of  that  board  in  1781  he  was  appointed  second  member 
of  the  general  committee  of  revenue,  which  had  been  instituted 
by  the  new  charter.  For  this  appointment  he  was  indebted  to 
Warren  Hastings,  whose  opponents  he  had  previously  assisted  in 


their  attacks  both  against  the  governor-general,  and  his  friend 
Sir  Elijah  Impey.  But,  as  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  what- 
ever might  be  his  change  of  party  Mr.  Shore  never  changed  his 
maxim,  and  he  made  himself  eminently  useful  at  the  board  of 
revenue,  as  revenue  commissioner  in  Dacca  and  Behar,  and  in 
preparing  plans  of  judicial  reform.  He  returned  to  England  in 
the  same  ship  with  Hastings  in  1785,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  sent  back  to  Calcutta  as  one  of  the  members  in  the  supreme 
council  of  three,  established  under  Mr.  Pitt's  India  bill.  He 
assumed  as  his  special  province  the  settlement  of  the  revenues 
of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa,  and  through  Mr.  Shore's  influence, 
under  Lord  Cormvallis,  the  new  governor-general,  that  important 
change  was  effected  in  1789  in  the  settlement  of  the  landed 
property  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  by  which  the  zemindars 
were  recognized  as  proprietors  of  the  land,  and  the  ryots  as  their 
tenants  at  will.  In  1792  he  was  created  a  baronet;  in  the 
following  year  he  was  appointed  successor  to  Lord  Cornwallis, 
and  held  the  office  of  governor-general  till  the  close  of  1797, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  earl  of  Momington,  afterwards 
marquis  of  Wellesley.  On  his  return  to  England  in  1797  he 
was  created  an  Irish  peer  by  the  title  of  Lord  Teignmouth.  In 
1807  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  affairs 
of  India,  and  made  a  privy  councillor.  In  1804  he  published 
"  Memoirs  of  Sir  William  Jones,"  whom  he  had  succeeded  as 
president  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  in  1807  he  edited  the 
works  of  that  great  oriental  scholar  in  13  vols.,  8vo.  Lord 
Teignmouth  was  the  first  president  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.     He  died  in  1834.— J.  T. 

TELFORD,  Thomas,  the  great  engineer,  was  born  in  the 
district  of  Eskdale  and  county  of  Dumfries  in  Scotland,  on  the 
9th  of  August,  1757,  and  died  in  London  on  the  2nd  of  Sep- 
tember, 1834.  He  was  the  son  of  a  shepherd,  and  lost  his  father 
a  few  weeks  after  his  birth.  His  widowed  mother  supported 
herself  and  him  by  farm  labour,  and  obtained  for  him  the 
rudiments  of  education  at  the  neighbouring  parish  school  of 
Westerkirk.  At  the  age  of  about  fifteen  he  was  hound  appren- 
tice to  a  mason,  and  soon  became  a  skilful  workman.  He  passed 
much  of  his  leisure  in  study ;  his  prevailing  taste  appears  to  have 
been  for  poetiy.  On  becoming  a  journeyman,  in  1780,  he  went 
to  Edinburgh,  where  the  building  of  the  "  new  town  "  afforded 
an  ample  field  of  employment  to  men  of  his  craft.  Wishing  still 
further  to  improve  his  condition,  he  went  to  London,  where  he 
rose  so  rapidly  through  his  skill  and  industry  as  to  be  appointed 
in  1784  superintendent  of  buildings  at  Portsmouth  dockyard. 
About  this  time  he  composed  a  poem  upon  his  native  valley,  called 
"  Eskdale."  Soon  afterwards  he  obtained  the  appointment  of 
county  surveyor  of  Shropshire,  and  in  that  capacity  designed 
and  executed  some  works  of  considerable  magnitude.  In  1793 
the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  works  in  Shrop- 
shire caused  him  to  be  appointed  engineer  of  the  Ellcsmere 
canal.  The  execution  of  that  undertaking  involved  works  of  a 
magnitude  then  unprecedented  in  England.  He  was  afterwards 
employed  as  engineer  of  many  great  works,  especially  harbours, 
roads,  canals,  and  bridges.  His  greatest  and  most  truly  original 
work  was  the  renowned  suspension  bridge  over  the  Menai  Straits, 
a  model  not  only  of  strength  but  of  beauty.  It  was  designed  in 
1818,  and  finished  in  1826.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  was  elected  its  first  president  in 
1820,  and  held  that  office  till  his  death.  He  was  also  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society.  His  life  and  writings  have  been  pub- 
lished, but  are  now  very  scarce.  The  engineering  works  of 
Telford  show  not  only  the  practical  skill  and  scientific  knowledge 
of  a  consummate  engineer,  but  the  taste  of  an  artist,  and  some 
traces  also  of  the  picturesque  imagination  of  a  poet.  His 
character  was  frank,  hearty,  and  generous ;  he  showed  strong 
affection  for  his  country  and  his  early  friends. — (Smiles'  Lives 
of  the  Engineers,  vol.  ii.) — R. 

TELL,  William,  the  national  hero  of  Switzerland,  was, 
according  to  tradition,  born  at  Btirglen,  near  Altorf  in  the  canton 
of  Uri,  where  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  he 
occupied  a  farm  belonging  to  a  convent  at  Zurich.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  legend  of  Tell,  as  it  figures  in  modem  Swiss  histories: 
When  Albert  I.  of  Austria  became  emperor  of  Germany  in  1298, 
one  of  his  efforts  was  to  incorporate  free  Switzerland  with  his 
hereditary  estates,  and  among  the  cantons  where  he  had  the  least 
right  to  claim  supremacy  were  Uri,  Schwytz,  and  Unterwalden. 
Into  these  he  sent  bailiffs  (Vogte)  who  levied  taxes,  exacted  sub- 
mission, and  treated  the  inhabitants  as  if  they  were  the  subjects  of 
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Austria.  To  resist  tins  tyranny  the  leading  men  of  these  cantons, 
at  a  meeting  on  the  Riitli,  7th  November,  1307,  formed  a  league, 
at  the  head  of  which  were  Walter  Fiirst,  whose  daughter  Tell 
had  married,  Werner  StaufTacher,  and  Arnold  von  Melchthal. 
Gessler,  the  bailiff  of  Albert  I.  at  Kiissnacht,  and  one  of  the  chief 
oppressors  of  the  Switzcrs,  fixed  on  a  pole  in  the  market-place 
of  Altorf  a  hat,  to  which,  as  a  symbol  of  Austrian  supremacy, 
every  passer-by  was  ordered  to  make  obeisance.  Some  days  after 
the  meeting  on  the  Riitli,  Tell  refused  to  pay  this  hat  the  homage 
enjoined,  on  which  he  was  seized,  with  his  little  boy  who  accom- 
panied him,  and  brought  before  Gessler.  Tell  was  a  famous 
marksman,  and  to  punish  him  Gessler  placed  an  apple  on  the 
head  of  his  son,  and  stationed  the  lad  at  a  distance  from  his 
father,  to  whom  was  handed  a  bow  and  one  arrow,  and  who 
was  ordered  to  shoot  at  the  apple  on  his  child's  head.  If  he 
missed  the  apple  he  was  threatened  with  death.  Tell  procured 
a  second  arrow,  and  hit  the  apple  at  the  first  shot.  Being  asked 
by  Gessler  why  he  had  a  second  arrow,  he  replied  that  it  was 
meant  for  his  oppressor  if  the  first  one  had  struck  his  child. 
Gessler,  enraged,  seized  Tell,  bound  him,  and  carried  him  on 
board  a  boat  in  which  he  himself  was  sailing  over  the  Waldstadt 
lake  to  his  castle  of  Kiissnacht,  in  the  dungeon  of  which  he 
intended  to  immure  his  prisoner.  On  their  way  across  the  lake 
they  were  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm,  and  as  Tell  was  known  to 
be  not  only  a  skilful  boatman,  but  familiar  with  the  lake,  his 
fetters  were  taken  off  and  the  conduct  of  the  boat  was  committed 
to  him.  He  guided  it  safely  to  the  shore,  when,  seizing  his  bow, 
he  leapt  on  to  a  projecting  ledge  of  rock,  still  called  by  his  name, 
pushed  back  the  boat  with  his  foot,  and  escaped  among  the 
mountains  towards  Kiissnacht.  Lying  in  wait  for  Gessler  in  a 
defile  through  which  he  knew  that  the  tyrant  must  pass,  when 
he  came  up  Tell  shot  him  through  the  heart  with  the  second 
arrow.  The  death  of  Gessler  was  the  signal  for  an.  outbreak 
which  deepened  into  a  war  that  lasted  for  nearly  two  centuries, 
and  ended  in  the  liberation  of  Switzerland.  Such  is  the  legend 
of  William  Tell,  as  told  in  the  histories  of  Tschudi  and  Johannes 
Miiller,  and  with  embellishments  in  the  noble  drama  of  Schiller. 
It  is  added  that  Tell  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Morgarten,  and 
was  drowned  in  the  )-ear  1350,  in  the  river  Sclnichen,  according 
to  an  account  which  Uhland  has  versified  in  a  ballad,  while 
endeavouring  to  save  a  child  from  drowning.  Doubts  of  the 
truth  of  the  legend  of  Tell  began,  however,  to  be  expressed  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  a  controversy  on  the  subject  has 
been  continued  up  to  our  own  day. — F.  E. 

TELLIER,  Michael  lb,  the  last  confessor  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  a  conspicuous  enemy  of  the  Port-Royalists,  was  born  at 
Vire  in  Normandy  in  1643,  and  in  his  eighteenth  year  entered 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  in  which  he  was  well  fitted  by  his 
character  to  play  a  prominent  part,  being  of  a  fanatical,  ambi- 
tious, and  inflexible  temper,  and  a  master  of  all  the  arts  of  diplo- 
macy. He  soon  entered  the  lists  as  a  polemical  writer  against 
the  Jansenists,  and  was  speedily  developed  into  one  of  their  most 
violent  antagonists.  In  a  series  of  publications,  extending  from 
1072  to  1705,  he  attacked  the  writings  of  De  Sacy,  Quesnel,  and 
other  Jansenists,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  zeal  by  being  made  a 
provincial  of  his  order,  and  in  1709  confessor  to  the  king.  His 
influence  over  Louis  XIV.  was  almost  unbounded,  and  he  employed 
it  so  effectually  that  Port-Royal  was  soon  afterwards  entirely 
abolished,  and  the  famous  bull  Unigenitus  obtained  by  the  kin<* 
from  Pope  Clement  XL,  in  which  the  Jansenist  translation  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  Quesnel's  reflections  upon  it,  were  both 
condemned.  All  the  troubles  which  this  bull  produced  in  France 
may  be  justly  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  king's  confessor.  On 
the  death  of  Louis  in  1715,  Le  Tellier  was  banished  from  court, 
and  was  removed  by  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  the  cardinal  of 
Noailles,  first  to  Amiens,  and  afterwards  to  La  Fleche,  where  in 
1719  he  died.— P.  L. 

TELLIER.     See  Loovois. 

TEMPESTA.     See  Molyn. 

TEMPLE,  Sir  William,  a  distinguished  statesman,  diplo- 
matist, and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  born  in  London  in  10'JS. 
He  received  his  early  education  under  his  maternal  uncle,  Dr. 
Henry  Hammond;  was  subsequently  sent  to  school  at  Bishop- 
Stortford;  and  at  seventeen  entered  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge, 
where  Cudworth  was  his  tutor.  At  the  end  of  two  years  he  k  ft 
Cambridge  without  a  degree,  and  set  out  upon  his  travels.  On 
his  way  to  France  he  passed  through  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he 
met  with  Dorothy,  second  daughter  of  Sir  Peter  Osborne,  who 
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then  held  Guernsey  for  the  king.  An  attachment  sprang  up 
between  them,  which  was  consummated  by  their  marriage  in 
1054.  Temple  passed  six  years  in  France,  Holland,  Flanders, 
and  Germany.  He  made  his  first  appearance  in  public  life  in 
the  Irish  convention  of  1GC0,  and  after  the  Restoration  was 
elected  member  for  Carlow  in  the  Irish  parliament,  where  he 
showed  great,  moderation  and  remarkable  aptitude  for  business. 
In  1G63  he  repaired  to  London,  where  he  spent  two  years, 
obtained  an  introduction  to  Clarendon,  and  to  Arlington,  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  was  sent  by  the  latter,  in  10G5,  on  a  mission  to 
the  bishop  of  Munster.  Although  the  scheme  ended  in  nothing, 
Temple  gave  so  much  satisfaction  that  he  was  created  a  baronet, 
and  appointed  resident  at  the  viceregal  court  of  Brussels.  Shortly 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  the  Dutch  at  Breda,  Sir 
William  made  a  tour  in  Holland  incognito,  and  paid  a  private 
visit  to  the  celebrated  grand  pensionary  De  Witt,  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  close  intimacy  that  afterwards  existed  between 
them,  and  ultimately  led  to  the  formation  of  the  famous  triple 
alliance  between  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden.  Temple  was 
next  sent  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  assist  in  concluding  a  treaty 
between  France  and  Spain;  and  after  the  close  of  this  negotia- 
tion he  was  appointed  ambassador  at  the  Hague  (August,  1CG8), 
where  he  was  received  with  the  utmost  cordiality,  and  enjoyed 
the  confidence  both  of  De  Witt,  and  of  the  prince  of  Orange. 
But  Charles  and  his  ministers  had  not  abandoned,  though  they  had 
been  compelled  to  lay  aside  for  a  time,  their  base  and  perfidious 
continental  policy;  and  in  1G70  Temple  was  suddenly  recalled 
to  London,  where  he  was  treated  with  the  utmost  coldness  by  the 
infamous  "cabal,"  and  carefully  excluded  from  all  knowledge  of 
their  secret  and  treasonable  designs  against  the  States.  Their 
plot  was  at  length  ripe,  and  the  disgraceful  treaty  with  France 
having  been  ratified,  Temple  was  dismissed  from  his  post  in 
June,  1671,  and  war  was  declared  against  Holland.  Sir  William 
quietly  withdrew  to  his  seat  at  Sheen,  near  Richmond,  where  he 
amused  himself  with  gardening,  and  wrote  his  "Observations 
on  the  United  States"  and  one  part  of  his  "Miscellanies."' 
Meanwhile  public  indignation  was  raised  against  the  government. 
Their  infamous  measures  were  violently  condemned  both  by  the 
parliament  and  the  country,  the  "cabal"  was  driven  from  office 
in  disgrace,  and  the  king  sent  for  Temple  and  intrusted  him  with 
the  office  of  negotiating  a  separate  peace  with  Holland,  which 
was  concluded  in  three  days.  An  attempt  was  soon  after  made 
to  induce  Temple  to  accept  of  the  office  of  secretary  of  state;  but 
knowing  well  how  little  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  the  king, 
he  refused  to  take  a  post  of  so  much  responsibility,  and  accepted 
instead,  the  embassy  to  the  Hague,  in  July,  1674.  He  was 
deputed  to  the  congress  of  Nimeguen,  held  in  1675  under  the 
mediation  of  England,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
war.  In  July,  1677,  he  was  sent  for  to  England  and  earnestly 
pressed  by  the  king  to  accept  the  seals  of  secretary  of  state, 
but  he  resolutely  declined  the  offer.  He  took  a  principal  part, 
however,  in  bringing  about  the  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Orange 
to  the  Princess  Mary,  the  king's  niece — an  event  which  gave 
general  satisfaction,  and  was  fraught  with  momentous  conse- 
quences. He  soon  after  returned  to  his  post,  but  was  once  more 
summoned  to  England  in  1679,  and  entreated  for  the  third  time 
to  take  the  office  of  secretary.  But  the  parliament  and  the  nation 
were  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  and  the  throne  seemed 
tottering  to  its  fall,  and  Temple,  who  dreaded  responsibility  and 
had  no  confidence  in  Charles,  once  more  refused  the  greatness 
which  was  attempted  to  be  thrust  upon  him.  He  recommended, 
however,  as  a  remedy  for  existing  evils,  the  dissolution  of  the 
existing  privy  council,  and  the  formation  of  a  new  and  enlarged 
council,  consisting  of  the  great  officers  of  state,  and  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  of  large  fortunes.  The  king  adopted  the  recom- 
mendation, and  nominated  Temple  himself,  along  with  Lord 
William  Russell  and  other  leading  whigs,  members  of  the  new 
council.  But  the  scheme  was  not  well  devised,  and  the  perfidy 
and  levity  of  the  king,  and  the  ambition  of  his  ministers,  soon 
rendered  it  inoperative.  In  1679  Temple  was  chosen  member 
for  the  university  of  Cambridge;  but  apparently  unwilling  to 
commit  himself  to  either  party,  he  absented  himself  from  the 
house  during  the  violent  contests  respecting  the  exclusion  bill, 
and  on  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  he  retired  from  public 
life.  He  remained  in  strict  retirement  during  the  dark  and  dis- 
astrous period  which  followed,  declaring  that  lie  would  be  a  good 
subject,  but  that  he  had  done  with  politics.  After  the  Revolu- 
tion he  was  frequently  visited  by  William,  who  urged  the  veteran 
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statesman  to  enter  his  sen-ice,  but  without  effect.  He  consented, 
however,  that  his  son  should  take  the  office  of  secretary  at  war, 
but  within  a  week  after  his  appointment  the  young  man  com- 
mitted suicide,  from  vexation  at  the  unfortunate  result  of  some 
advice  which  he  had  given  the  king.  On  this  blow  Sir  William 
retired  to  Moor  Park,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
having  taken  Swift  to  live  with  him  as  an  amanuensis.  Stella, 
who  was  also  an  inmate  of  the  family,  has  been  by  some  supposed 
to  have  been  a  natural  daughter  of  Temple.  In  this  secluded 
spot  he  wrote  his  memoirs,  published  several  miscellaneous  trea- 
tises, and  gave  at  times  confidential  advice  to  the  king;  and 
here  he  died  in  January,  1698,  in  his  seventieth  year.  Temple 
was  not  a  profound  or  original  thinker  or  a  great  scholar.  But 
l.e  was  an  accomplished  man  of  the  world,  sagacious,  steady,  and 
moderate,  fond  of  security,  comfort,  repose,  and  leisure,  rather 
than  ambitious  of  high  office  and  power.  Burnet  accuses  him 
of  holding  irreligious  opinions,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  was  timid,  cold-hearted,  and  selfish.  His  principal  works  are 
"Memoirs  from  1672  to  1691;"  "Eemarks  upon  the  State  of 
the  United  Provinces;"  "An  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
England  ; "  "  Letters ; "  "  Miscellanea,"  &c. — J.  T. 

TENIERS,  David  :  the  name  of  two  celebrated  Flemish 
genre  painters.  The  elder  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1582,  and 
was  received  into  the  painters'  guild  in  1606.  He  was  married 
at  Antwerp  in  1608,  and  died  there  in  1649.  His  pictures  are 
able,  but  somewhat  coarse  in  execution. — His  son  and  pupil, 
David,  born  also  at  Antwerp  in  1610,  was  a  much  more  able 
painter  than  the  father,  though  he  confined  himself  generally  to 
much  the  same  class  of  subjects ;  following  also  the  steps  of 
Brauwer — painting  fairs,  markets,  merry-makings,  beer-houses, 
guard-rooms,  and  other  interiors,  executed  sometimes  with  won- 
derful precision  and  skill.  His  method  of  painting,  however, 
varies ;  some  of  his  pictures  being  painted  solidly  with  a  thick 
impaste,  in  others  the  colour  is  so  thinly  driven  that  the  ground 
is  barely  covered.  The  younger  Teniers  was  a  rapid  painter,  and 
enjoyed  the  highest  patronage;  he  was  accordingly  most  success- 
ful in  his  career,  and  acquired  a  considerable  fortune.  He  bought 
himself  a  country  seat  at  the  village  of  Perck,  near  Antwerp, 
where  he  kept  a  sort  of  court ;  his  house  being  a  constant  resort 
of  the  people  of  rank  and  wealth  of  his  time.  He  was  court- 
painter  to  the  Archduke  Leopold  William ;  and  Don  Juan  of 
Austria  was  his  pupil  in  painting.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Antwerp  guild  in  1632-33  ;  and  in  1637  he  married  Anne, 
the  daughter  of  Velvet  Breughel,  by  whom  he  had  five  children ; 
he  had  also  a  family  by  a  second  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married 
in  1656.  He  died  at  Brussels  in  1694,  and  was  buried  at  Perck. 
The  genuine  pictures  of  Teniers  are  very  numerous;  but  half  the 
works  attributed  to  him  are  certainly  some  by  his  father,  and 
others  by  his  clever  scholars  and  imitators,  such  as  David  Byck- 
aert,  Van  Abshoven,  Van  Helmont,  and  others.  There  are  also 
some  clever  etchings  by  Teniers.  Good  examples  of  the  works 
of  both  father  and  son  may  be  seen  at  Dulwich,  and  in  the 
National  gallery,  London.  Many  of  the  finest  works  of  the 
younger  Teniers  are  in  this  country. — R.  N.  W. 

TENNANT,  William,  LL.D.,  an  accomplished  scholar  and 
poet,  was  a  native  of  Anstruther  in  Fife — the  birthplace  of  Dr. 
Chalmers — and  was  born  in  1784.  He  had  the  misfortune,  in 
childhood,  to  lose  the  use  of  his  feet,  and  was  obliged  through 
life  to  move  on  crutches.  He  was,  in  consequence,  educated  for 
the  profession  of  a  teacher.  He  attended  the  United  college,  St. 
Andrews,  during  two  sessions,  and  made  rapid  progress  in  his 
classical  studies;  but  his  straitened  circumstances  prevented  him 
from  completing  his  curriculum.  In  1803-4  he  acted  as  clerk 
to  his  brother,  a  corn  factor,  whose  failure  in  business,  however, 
left  William  to  prosecute  without  interruption  the  study  of 
Hebrew,  and  of  various  other  languages,  which  he  mastered  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  In  1811  he  published  his  best  known 
poem  "Anster  Fair,"  which  fortunately  attracted  the  notice  of 
Lord  Woodhouselee,  the  accomplished  scholar  and  critic,  and 
obtained  a  favourable  criticism  in  the  Edinburgh  Revieic.  In 
1813  Tennant  was  appointed  schoolmaster  of  Denino  parish, 
situated  half  way  between  Anstruther  and  St.  Andrews,  and 
here,  with  no  other  teacher  than  books,  he  made  himself  master 
of  the  Syriac,  Persian,  and  Arabic  languages.  In  1816  he 
was  promoted  to  the  office  of  schoolmaster  of  Lasswade ;  three 
years  later  he  obtained  the  situation  of  teacher  of  the  classical 
and  oriental  languages  in  the  academy  of  Dollar ;  and  finally  in 
1834  he  was  nominated  by  the  crown,  professor  of  oriental  lan- 


guages in  St.  Mary's  college,  St.  Andrews.  In  the  discharge 
of  the  congenial  duties  of  this  office  the  amiable  and  learned  poet 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  peaceful  life.  He  died  in  1848  in 
the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Besides  "Anster  Fair,"  Pro- 
fessor Tennant  was  the  author  of  "  Papistry  Storm'd ;"  the 
"  Thane  of  Fife,"  an  epic  poem;  "  Cardinal  Beaton,"  a  tragedy  in 
four  acts;  "John  Baliol ;"  and  "Hebrew  Dramas;"  but  none  of 
these  productions  equal  in  merit  his  first  poem,  and  most  of 
them  must  be  regarded  as  failures. — J.  T. 

*  TENNYSON,  Alfred,  the  poet-laureate,  was  born  at 
Somerby  in  Lincolnshire,  of  which  place  his  father  was  incumbent. 
He  took  his  degree  at  Cambridge,  and  obtained  the  university 
prize  for  English  verse.  His  first  volume  of  poems,  containing 
many  of  the  pieces  now  familiar  to  every  one,  was  published  in 
1830.  A  second  volume  appeared  a  few  years  later;  but  the 
entire  collection  known  as  "  Tennyson's  Poems"  did  not  appear  till 
1842.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  of  the  most  beautiful  com- 
positions included  in  the  earlier  volumes  have  not  been  reprinted 
in  the  later  editions.  Among  these  we  may  particularize  the 
charming  poem  entitled  "  Hero  to  Leander."  Mr.  Tennyson's 
principal  subsequent  publications  are  "The  Princess,"  a  med- 
ley, 1846;  "In  Memoriam,"  1850;  *:Maud  and  other  poems," 
1854;  and  "The  Idylls  of  the  King,"  1858.  He  is  under- 
stood to  intend  bringing  out  a  new  volume  in  the  present  year 
(1863).  On  the  death  of  Wordsworth  he  was  appointed  poet- 
laureate,  with  the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  public,  in  1851. 
Mr.  Tennyson  is  married  and  has  a  large  family ;  he  resides 
principally  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  His  earlier  poems  did  not  at 
first  obtain  any  great  general  popularity,  but  their  reputation 
slowly  though  surely  increased,  as  the  judgment  of  the  discerning 
few  gradually  influenced  the  public  taste.  As  in  the  case  of 
Lord  Byron,  the  leading  reviews  of  the  period  criticised  the  young 
author  in  a  harsh  and  narrow  spirit,  of  which  they  have  doubtless 
long  since  been  thoroughly  ashamed.  The  innumerable  beauties 
of  the  collection  of  poems  are  far  too  well  known  to  require 
exposition  here.  The  "  Lotos-eaters,"  the  "  (Enone,"  and  the 
"  Ulysses,"  indicate  the  power  with  which  the  poet  transfuses 
the  ancient  classical  modes  of  thought  and  feeling  into  a  modern 
form.  That  exquisite  idyll,  "  The  Miller's  daughter,"  is  said  to 
have  first  obtained  for  the  author  that  royal  approbation  which 
afterwards  secured  his  appointment  as  laureate.  The  reflective, 
self-searching,  and  metaphysical  spirit  of  the  present  time  is  well 
represented  in  "  The  Palace  of  Art,"  "  The  Vision  of  Sin,"  "  The 
Two  Voices,"  and  "  Love  and  Duty."  The  next  work  published 
by  Tennyson,  "  The  Princess,"  is  a  kind  of  tragi-comedy,  the 
main  purpose  of  which  is  to  explain  what  should  be  the  just  and 
fitting  position  of  the  female  sex  in  an  enlightened  age.  The 
work  abounds  in  beautiful  passages,  though  perhaps  most  readers 
are  inclined  to  wish  that  the  tenor  of  the  book  had  been  uni- 
formly serious.  We  do  not  think  Mr.  Tennyson  happy  when  he 
attempts  to  be  humorous  and  playful,  any  more  than  Shelley  or 
Browning.  The  "In  Memoriam"  is  by  many  considered  the 
highest  achievement  of  its  author;  and  if  it  be  necessary  for  a 
man  to  have  treated  a  great  subject  worthily  before  he  can  be 
esteemed  a  great  poet,  and  if  the  "In  Memoriam"  can  be  fairly 
regarded  as  one  continuous  whole,  then  their  opinion  is  certainly 
well  founded.  But  perhaps  neither  of  the  premises  is  altogether 
just.  However  that  may  be,  the  poem  must  be  always  ranked 
among  the  noblest  in  the  language.  The  poem  entitled  "Maud" 
excited  much  adverse  criticism,  but  even  those  who  censured  it 
most  strongly  as  unworthy  of  the  author's  genius,  were  obliged 
to  admit  that  it  contained  many  songs  and  detached  passages  of 
almost  unrivalled  beauty.  Along  with  "  Maud"  was  printed  the 
"  Ode  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,"  a  truly  dignified 
and  striking  composition,  worthy  of  the  occasion  on  which  it  was 
penned.  Like  all  his  former  productions,  the  last  work  of  the 
laureate,  the  "  Idylls  of  the  King,"  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
a  continuous  poem,  but  that  detracts  little  from  the  pleasure  of 
the  reader,  or  from  the  beauty  of  the  work.  The  idylls  should 
be  read  along  with  the  "  Morte  d' Arthur,"  which  might  advan- 
tageously be  printed  with  them  as  a  fifth  idyll.  A  few  detached 
pieces  have  since  been  published  by  Mr.  Tennyson  in  the  Corn- 
hill  and  Macmillan's  Magazines.  Few  writers  of  equal  genius 
have  been  so  patient  of  the  lima;  labor  ac  mora.  Nearly  all  his 
poems  bear  the  stamp  of  profound  reflection,  elaborate  execution, 
and  careful  correction.  It  would  indeed  have  been  well  for  the 
reputation  of  some  other  great  poets  had  they  published  as  little 
that  was  unworthy  of  their  powers.    Many  of  the  passages  most 
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sharply  attacked  on  their  first  appearance  have  been  altered, 
and  in  some  cases  we  think  the  author  has  shown  an  undue 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  his  critics.  Mr.  Tennyson  is  not  only 
familiar  with  the  great  models  of  his  art  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  but  is  also  well  versed  in  scientific  kno, 
without  which  perhaps  he  could  hardly  aspire  to  represent  fully 
the  poetic  elements  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Some  in!' 
examples  of  the  skill  with  which  he  treats  physical  science  in  its 
i  to  humanity  may  be  found  in  the  "In  Memoriam.''  Hi  <v 
gracefully  he  can  educe  what  is  pleasing  and  romantic  from  the 
common  aces  of  ordinary  life  he  has  shown  us  in  his 

idylls — as,  for  instance,  in  that  called  "  The  Brook."  Nothing 
can  be  more  simple  than  the  materials  employed,  yet  the  effect 
is  as  charming  as  in  the  Herman  and  Dorothea  of  GiJthe,  or  the 
Evangeline  of  Longfellow.  Not  the  least  perhaps  of  his  many 
excellences  is  the  remarkable  command  of  rhythm  and  metrical 
harmony  by  which  his  versification  is  distil  la  this 

respect  none  of  our  modern  poets,  Shelley,  Keats,  and  Coleridge 
excepted,  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the  present  laureate. — G. 

TENTERDEN.     See  Abbot. 

TERENTIANUS.     See  Maurus  Terentianus. 

TERENTIUS  (Pcblius  Terextius  Ai  er),  the  dramatist, 
was  born  at  Carthage,  195  B.C.  11 
slave  to  Rome,  and  became  one  of  the  household  of  I 
Terentius  Lucanus,  a  wealthy  senator.  Here  he  received  an  excel- 
lent education  through  the  kindness  of  his  master,  fro:,: 
also  he  received  bis  manumission  at  an  early  age.  At  this  time 
he  assumed,  as  was  usual,  the  name  of  his  patron — Terentius — 
by  which  he  is  known  to  posterity.  His  first  play,  the  "Andria," 
was  brought  on  the  stage  166  B.C.,  partly  through  the  i 
of  Csecilius,  himself  celebrated  as  a  writer  of  comedy.  The 
of  Terence  soon  secured  him  the  favour  and  patronage  of  Scipio 
Africanns  Minor,  his  friend  La-lius,  and  other  Roman  nobles,  who 
wished  by  every  means  to  diffuse  among  their  countrymen  a  taste 
for  Grecian  letters  and  civilization.  Through  their  kindness  he 
was  enabled  to  travel  through  Greece,  where  he  collected  abun- 
dant literary  treasures  and  materials  for  future  dramas.  Unhap- 
pily, he  died,  while  on  his  return  to  Italy,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five. 
In  his  own  day  the  comedies  of  Terence,  though  highly  valued 
by  the  more  intellectual  Romans,  were  not  generally  popular. 
The  audience  was  not  sufficiently  refined  to  appreciate  the  author. 
While,  however,  Greek  manners  and  tastes  gradually  made  their 
way  into  the  heart  of  Latin  society,  the  reputation  of  Terence 
continued  to  increase.  He  is  praised  in  the  warmest 
by  Julius  Cxsar,  Cicero,  Horace,  and  Ovid.  In  modern  times 
he  has  been  almost  equally  a  favourite,  and  many  distinguished 
writers  have  borrowed  from  his  pages.  Among  the  rest  we  may 
enumerate  Moliere,  Steele,  and  Cumberland.  Terence  is  believed 
to  have  published  only  six  plays,  all  of  which  still  survive,  viz., 
the  "Andria,"  "Hecyra,"  "Adelphi,"  "  Kunuchus,"  "Heauton 
Timoramenos,"  and  "  Phormio."  The  editions  of  Terence  are 
very  numerous:  one  of  the  most  useful  is  that  by  Dr.  Giles, 
London,  1  vol.  8vo,  1*07.— G. 

TERTULLIANUS,  Quintcs  Septimius  Florens,  a  dis- 
tinguished father  of  the  Latin  church,  was  the  son  of  a  pagan 
centurion  of"  proconsular  rank  at  Carthage.  His  birth  took 
place  about  1G0.  He  was  educated  f  c  tie  legal  pr 
but  he  became  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  was  ord 
presbyter  in  the  church  of  Carthage,  where  he  usually  exercised 
his  functions,  though  he  visited  and  resided  at  Rome  also. 
About  200,  when  he  had  arrived  at  middle  life,  he  embraced  the 
tenets  of  the  Montanists,  which  he  defended  with  zeal  and 
ability.  Why  he  left  the  orthodox  church  is  not  certainly 
known.  The  treatment  he  received  from  the  Roman  clergy 
probably  contributed  to  his  departure  from  the  dominant  faith, 

more  than  disappointed  ambition  at  not   I 
bishop.      It  is  certain  that   he  came  into  personal  collision  with 
the  clergy  while  at  Rome,  and  that  t" 
of  envy  and  dislike.     He  lived  to  a  great 
2  10.      His  works  show  that  he  was  married — one  of  1  a 

ling  an  address  to  his  wife.     The  ch  rtullian 

was  gloomy,  severe,  and  fiery.  He  wrote  with  force  and  anima- 
tion; but  his  genius  was  wild  and  unchastened.      B 

tion  and  legal  knowledge.     His  ■ 
ness  and  depth  of  feeling,  with  a  vivid  conception  of  ti. 
But  he  lacked  judgment.     His 

active,  but  austere  and  rigid.  Ill-  diction  is  vigorous,  bnt  the 
style  is  so  concise  that  it  is  harsh  and  dim  a  rough 


una  polish.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  he 
had  uncommon  power  of  intellect  and  emotion.  Hence  he  suc- 
ceeded in  achieving  for  Christianity  a  literature  of  a  peculiar 
character  in  the  Punic-Latin  dialect,  and  even  in  impressing  a 
type  upon  Latin  theology  which  it  never  lost.  The  writ! 
Tertullian  are  numerous.  While  he  was  yet  a  member  of  the 
orthodox  church,  he  probably  wrote — "De  poenitentia ;"  "De 
oratione;"  "De  baptismo;"  "Ad  uxorem;''  "Ad  mar: 
"De  patientia;"  "  Adversus  Judaeos  liber ;"  "De  pra:scriptione 
ha:reticorum."  After  he  became  a  Montanist,  he  wrote — "Ad- 
versus Marcionem;"  "Adversus  Praxeam;"  "Scorpiace;"  "De 
anima;''   "1>  I         ti;"   "  De  resurrectione  carnis;"  "De 

corona  militis;"  "De  virginibua  velandis;"  "Defhga  in  persccu- 
tione;"  "De  exhortatione  castitatis;"  "I)e  monogamia;"  "De 
jejuniis;"  "De  pudicitia,"  and  proba'  lentini- 

anos;"  "Ad  scapulam ;"  "De  spectacnlis ;"  "De  idololatria;" 
"  De  cultu  feminarum."  Works  about  which  nothing  certain 
can  be  affirmed  are — "Apologia;"  "Ad  nationes ;'"  "D 
monio  anima;;"  '•  De  pallio;"  and  "Adversus  Hermogenem." 
Among  his  lost  books  were — "De  paradiso;"  "De  spe  fideliura;" 
■•  De  vestib  ts  Aaroi  ;"  "Ad  amicum  philosophum ;"  "De  censu 
anima?,"  <£c,  &c.  The  best  editions  of  his  works  are  those  of 
Odder,  Leipsic,  3  vols.,  8vo,  18.33;  and  of  Semler,  Halle,  C  vols., 
3.  D. 

TETZEL  or  DIEZEL,  Johx,  was  born  at  Leipsic.     He  stu- 
died in  his  native  town,  and  was  bachelor  in  1487.     Tv. 
afterwards  he  entered  the  order  of  Dominicans,  and  was  or  I 
by  the  bishop  of  Maxburg.    He  rapidly  grew  in  honours,  became 
prior  of  the   Dominicans,    inquisitor,   and  doctor  of  ti. 
From  1502  he  had  been  employed  as  a  preacher  of  indul 
and  on  account  of  his  success  received  large  pay — a  monthly 
allowance  of  eighty  florins,  and  a  carriage  and  horses  with  other 
advantages  being  secured  for  him.      But  his  character  wa 
He  had  been  convicted  of  adultery  at  Inspruck  in  1512,  and  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  had  given  orders  that  he  should  be  sewed 
up  in  a  sack  and  flung  into  the  river.     He  was  saved  from  this 
fate   by  the  intercession  of  the  Elector  Frederick  of  Saxony. 
He   travelled    the   country  and  trafficked  in  indulgeno 
knavish  effrontery.      The  indulgences  hawked   about  by   him, 
exposed  from  his  stage,  and  regulated  by  a  tariff,  would,  he 
affirmed,  save  a  man  even  though  he  had  violated  the  mother  of 
God  herself.     These  indulgences  became  at  length  like  a  kind  of 
scrip,  and  were  circulated  in  hotels  and  market-places.    Tetzel's 
visit  to  Wittemberg  in  1516  scandalized  and  enraged  Luther, 
and  became  one  of  the  proximate  ca  Reformation. 

Luther's  famous  theses  against  him  were  published  31st  October, 
1517. — (See  Luther.)     Tetzel,  in  consequence  of  over 
his  commission,  was  reproved  by  the  legate,  and  was  so  hi 
by  the  rebuke  that  he  retired  to  his  convent  in  Leipsic,  and  died 
broken-hearted  4th  July,  1519. — J.  E. 

*  THACKERAY,  William  Makepeace,  one  of  the 
prominent  English  writers  of  the  age,  is  the  son  of  a  former  ci\il 
servant  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  was  born  at  Calcutta  in 
1811.      He  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to   England,  and  r 
his  later  education  at  Cambridge,  which  he  quitted  without  tak- 
His  early  inclinal  '.he  life  of  an 

.  artist,  a  career  which  his  cira 
and  his  experiences  while  attempting  to  carry  out 
have  contributed  many  incidents  and  characters  t  o 
At  the  age  of  twenty,  or  so,  as  he  has  recorded  in  a  let) 
lished  by  the  English  biographer  of  Gothe,  he  was  one 
score  of  young  English  lad  1  at  Weimar 

1th  the  great   : 
bought  Schiller's  sword  ;  but  his  favourite  1 1 
ing  to  his  own  avowal,  was  to  "make  caricatures  for  chi 

sant  life  of  an  art  -ummoncd  by 

altered  circumstances  to  the  arena  of  I 
■ 

I  ' 
•  iry  career  nil  .•  been  broU- 

illustrate  his  own  writ:, 
contributing  to  the  fi      • 

a  London  nev  -father.     His  first  marked 

.    .nee  in  literature,  !. 

—  I 
chiefly  the  nom  dc  plume  of  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh— 
y  and  humour,  sometim 
their  mockery.     The  curiosity  of  the  general  public, 


however,  was  first  roused  by  Mr.  Thackeray's  papers  in  Punch 
Two  books  of  his,  brimful  of  keen  observation,  occasionally  of 
higher  things  than  the  mere  superficial  aspects  of  society— his 
'•Paris  Sketch  Book,"  1841,  and  his  "Irish  Sketch  Book,"  1843 
—had  produced  little  effect ;  but  "  Jeames'  Diary,"  the  "  Snob 
Papers,"  the  "  Prize  Novelists,"  in  Punch,  announced  to  all  the 
world  that  a  great  and  peculiar  humorist  was  among  us.  After 
publishing  some  minor  works,  he  appeared  with  his  own  name,  in 
1846-48,  as  the  author  of  a  fiction  published  in  monthly  numbers 
— '•  Vanity  Fair,  a  novel  without  a  hero" — perhaps  the  greatest 
and  sincerest,  though  not  the  most  pleasing  of  all  his  fictions— a 
work  without  one  dull  page,  and  from  the  publication  of  which 
dates  his  genuine  and  enduring  fume.  It  was  followed,  mention 
of  intermediate  minor  works  being  omitted,  by  a  second  serial 
fiction,  "Pendennis,"  1849-50 — a  novel  in  some  respects  per- 
haps autobiographical,  and  illustrating,  among  other  phases  of 
English  society,  contemporary  literary  life  in  London.  In  1851 
Mr.  Thackeray,  now  a  prominent  man,  delivered  before  fashionable 
and  cultivated  audiences  in  London  his  lectures  on  the  English 
humorists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  from  Swift  to  Sterne  and 
Goldsmith.  They  were  repeated  not  only  in  the  provinces,  but 
in  the  United  States — which  the  lecturer  visited  for  the  purpose 
— and  published  in  1853.  They  form  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
and  genial  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  books.  The  year  before  had  wit- 
nessed the  publication  of  the  most  serene  and  polished  of  his 
fictions,  the  period  of  which  was  removed  from  our  own  time — 
"  The  History  of  Henry  Esmond,  Esq.,"  a  tale  of  the  age  of  Queen 
Anne,  of  which  it  bespoke  a  close  study.  Of  his  later  works,  his 
most  important  are  the  serial  fictions  "The  Newcomes"  and 
"The  Virginians,"  with  the  lectures  on  the  "  Four  Georges,"  first 
delivered  in  the  United  States,  and  then,  on  the  lecturer's  return, 
repeated  in  most  quarters  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1860 
Mr.  Thackeray  became  editor  of  the  newly-founded  Cornhlll 
Magazine,  his  most  elaborate  contribution  to  which  was  "  The 
Adventures  of  Philip  on  his  way  through  the  world."  He  re- 
signed the  post  in  1861.  Mr.  Thackeray  is  a  member  of  the 
Middle  temple,  by  which  he  was  "called"  in  1848,  without  any 
intention  of  practising  as  a  barrister.  In  July,  1857,  he  con- 
tested unsuccessfully  with  Mr.  Cardwell,  and  on  rather  advanced 
liberal  principles,  the  representation  of  Oxford  city. — F.  E. 

*  THALBERG,  Sigismuxd,  the  celebrated  pianist,  was  bom 
at  Geneva  on  the  7th  of  January,  1812.  He  was  entered  a 
pupil  in  the  polytechnic  school  at  Vienna;  and  when  about  nine 
years  old  he  became  a  pupil  of  M.  Mittag,  a  professor  at  the 
conservatory,  and  commenced  the  study  of  the  pianoforte.  At 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  left  Vienna  and  commenced  his  travels. 
He  received  lessons  from  Pixis  at  Paris ;  from  thence  he  went  to 
London,  and  during  a  month's  sojourn  in  the  metropolis  placed 
himself  under  Moscheles.  On  his  return  to  Vienna  he  sought 
the  assistance  of  the  celebrated  Sechter,  the  organist  to  the 
court.  Either  by  the  natural  conformation  of  his  hands,  or 
by  the  most  felicitous  practice,  he  has  acquired  an  equality  of 
touch  and  amazing  division  of  his  fingers,  which  enables  him  to 
dispose  a  harmony  in  a  manner  as  extended  and  effective  as  the 
modern  orchestra.  By  means  of  the  elasticity  and  control  which 
he  displays  in  his  touch,  the  prodigious  power  of  his  wrists,  the 
exquisite  brilliancy  of  his  tone,  and  the  rapidity  and  certainty 
with  which  he  passes  from  one  distant  interval  to  another,  he 
so  separates  the  different  features  of  his  accompaniment,  that 
his  performance  has  truly  the  effect  of  four  hands,  rather  than 
the  usual  allotment  given  to  an  ordinary  being. — E.  F.  E. 

THEED,  William,  R.A.,  was  bom  in  1764,  became  a 
student  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1786,  and  for  some  years 
practised  as  a  portrait  and  historical  painter.  But  not  meeting 
with  much  success  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  secured  the 
friendship  of  Flaxman,  and  under  whose  guidance  he  studied 
modelling  and  sculpture.  He  returned  to  England  in  1793, 
and  was  engaged  by  Wedgwood  to  make  designs  and  models  for 
his  pottery,  and  later  by  Messrs.  Rundell  and  Bridge  to  design 
their  high-class  goldsmith's  work.  On  his  own  account  he  pro- 
duced various  works  in  bronze  and  marble,  including  "  Thetis 
with  the  Arms  of  Achilles,"  which  is  in  the  royal  collection; 
"  Bacchanalians,"  and  other  classical  subjects ;  also  in  his  later 
years  a  great  many  monuments.  Mr.  Theed  was  elected  A.R.A. 
in  1811,  and  R.A.  in  1813.     He  died  in  1817. — J.  T-e. 

THELLUSSON,  Peter,  owes  his  celebrity  solely  to  the 
eccentricity  of  his  will.  Descended  from  a  Huguenot  familv 
which  had  settled  in  Geneva,  he  established  himself  in  England 


about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  having  accumulated 
a  large  fortune,  he  died  on  21st  of  July,  1797.  His  ambition 
was  to  found  in  England  two  or  three  families  whose  territorial 
grandeur  should  overshadow  the  greatest  landowners  of  the 
realm.  To  accomplish  this  object  he  did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice 
the  interests  of  his  children  and  immediate  heirs.  By  a  will 
executed  in  1796,  after  bequeathing  to  his  sons  and  daughters  a 
portion  of  his  wealth,  he  devised  the  residue,  consisting  of  real 
estate  worth  £4500  yearly  and  personal  property  to  the  amount 
of  £600,000,  to  trustees  for  the  purposes  of  accumulation.  None 
of  his  living  progeny  were  to  touch  this  vast  fortune,  which  was 
to  be  all  invested  for  the  benefit  of  the  eldest  male  descend- 
ants of  his  three  sons  who  should  be  alive  when  the  last  oi 
Peter's  then  living  offspring  should  have  died.  Calculations 
were  made  that  this  extraordinary  arrangement  would  result 
in  an  accumulation  of  from  £19,00'o,000  to  £32,000,000,  and 
but  for  its  technical  accuracy,  in  which  no  lawyer  could  find 
a  flaw,  the  will  would  have  been  set  aside  on  public  grounds. 
Litigation,  however,  seized  the  document  as  lawful  prey.  Yet, 
on  25th  June,  1805,  the  legality  of  its  provisions  was  confirmed 
by  the  house  of  lords.  The  legislature  had  previously  expressed 
its  repugnance  to  "the  vanity,  illiberality,  and  folly"  of  the 
posthumous  miser,  by  passing  an  act  (39,  40  Geo.  III.,  c.  98) 
to  restrain  testators  from  directing  the  accumulation  of  property 
for  a  longer  period  than  twenty-one  years  after  death.  Of  the  nine 
lives  existing  in  1797,  the  last  survivor  died  in  February,  1856, 
when  a  new  crop  of  lawsuits  immediately  bloomed.  The  ques- 
tion who  were  at  that  time  the  eldest  male  lineal  descendants  of 
Peter  'fhellusson,  was  carried  from  one  court  of  law  to  another, 
till  it  was  finally  decided  in  the  house  of  lords  on  the  9th  of 
June,  1859.  There  it  was  decreed  that  Lord  Rendlesham  was 
legally  the  elder  of  his  uncle,  Arthur  Thellusson  (in  personal  age 
forty  years  his  senior),  because  he  was  the  direct  heir  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  first  Lord  Rendlesham,  Peter  Thellusson's  first- 
bom  son.  The  litigation  on  this  famous  will  for  a  period  of 
sixty-two  years,  had  so  pruned  the  large  fortune  which  was  the 
subject  of  it,  that  the  end  which  Peter  had  in  view  was  effec- 
tually defeated. — R.  H. 

THEMISON,  a  celebrated  physician,  the  founder  of  the  sect 
of  Methodici,  was  a  native  of  Laodicea.  It  is  believed  that  he 
lived  in  the  first  century  B.C.,  and  that  he  practised  in  Rome. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Asclepiades.  Discarding  inquiries  into  the 
remote  causes  of  disease  and  the  doctrine  of  critical  days,  he 
reduced  medicine  into  the  practice  of  a  few  simple  rules.  He 
considered  that  a  regard  to  the  constituent  principles  of  disease, 
and  to  circumstances  common  to  most  maladies,  was  all  that 
was  necessary.  His  division  of  diseases  was  into  chronic  and 
acute  ;  those  proceeding  from  stricture,  and  those  from  relaxa- 
tion ;  and  such  as  show  a  mixed  character.  He  was  the  first  to 
recommend  the  employment  of  issues  in  phthisis.  His  writings 
have  not  been  preserved. — F.  C.  W. 

THENARD,  Louis  Jacques,  Baron  de,  an  eminent  French 
chemist,  was  born  at  Nogent-sur-Seine  in  1777.  He  studied 
chemistry  in  the  laboratory  of  Vauquelin,  and  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty  became  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Ecole  poly- 
technique.  He  also  filled  the  chemical  chair  at  the  university 
of  Paris  down  to  1840.  He  died  in  1857.  His  principal  work 
is  the  "  Traite  de  Chimie  Elementaire,"  1813.  In  conjunction 
with  Gay-Lussac  he  was  commissioned  by  the  first  Napoleon  in 
1808  to  construct  a  powerful  galvanic  battery,  and  to  institute  a 
series  of  experiments  on  its  chemical  action.  The  results  of  their 
joint  labours  were  published  in  1811,  under  the  title  "  Recherches 
Physico-chemiques  faites  sur  le  Pile."  Few  books  contain  a 
greater  number  of  new  and  weighty  facts. — J.  W.  S. 

THEOBALD,  Lewis,  the  editor  of  Shakspeare,  and  hero  of 
the  early  editions  of  the  Dunciad,  was  born  in  Kent  about  1692. 
He  seems  to  have  been  brought  up  as  an  attorney,  but  early 
in  life  he  devoted  himself  to  literature.  He  had  published  trans- 
lations from  Plato,  Sophocles,  and  Aristophanes,  written  a  "Life 
of  Raleigh,"  a  number  of  plays,  and  several  disquisitions,  as 
well  as  contributed  to  the  Censor,  when,  in  1725,  appeared 
Pope's  edition  of  Shakspeare.  In  the  following  year  Theobald 
published  his  "  Skakspeare  Restored ;  or  specimens  of  blunders 
committed  and  unamended  in  Pope's  edition  of  this  poet" — a 
work  of  which  the  title  sufficiently  explains  the  object.  Some 
punishment  was  administered  to  the  assailant  in  the  Treatise 
on  the  Bathos  (in  Pope  and  Swift's  Miscellanies,  1727);  but  a 
still  more  terrible  revenue  was  taken  when  in  1728  the  Dunciad 
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appeared  with  "piddling  Theobald"  for  its  hero.  Nothing  daunted 
Theobald  pursued  his  course.  In  1728  appeared  his  "  Proposals 
for  Publishing  Emendations  and  Remarks  on  Shakspeare," 
which  were  so  well  received  that  he  resolved  on  an  edition  of 
Shakspeare  of  his  own.  It  was  published  in  1733,  and  at  once 
eclipsed  Pope's.  It  is  certainly  the  best  of  the  early  modern 
editions.  In  174:!  The  (bald  was  replaced  by  Cibber  in  the  post 
of  dishonour  in  the  Dunciad,  and  in  the  following  year  both  the 
satirist  and  the  satirized  were  in  their  graves.  Theobald  died 
not  long  after  Pope,  on  the  18th  September,  1744. — F.  E. 

THEOCRITUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  pastoral  poet,  was  the 
son  of  Praxagoras  and  Philinna,  and  a  native  of  Syracuse.  He 
flourished  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  third  century  b  c.  This  is 
made  certain  by  the  fact  of  his  sojourn  at  Alexandria,  where 
he  enjoyed  the  favour  and  patronage  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 
From  Alexandria  he  must  have  returned  to  Syracuse,  as  the  six- 
teenth idyl,  which  is  in  praise  of  Hiero,  the  son  of  Hierocles, 
was  evidently  written  there ;  and  we  know  that  that  king  did  not 
begin  to  reign  till  270  rs.c.  Theocritus  may  be  called  the  creator 
of  bucolic  poetry.  His  idyls,  many  of  which  are  in  dialogue,  are 
essentially  of  a  dramatic  and  mimetic  character.  They  are  pic- 
tures of  the  actual  life  of  the  Sicilian  people,  herein  differing  from 
the  most  of  pastorals  which  have  been  subsequently  produced. 
The  best  of  the  modern  editions  are  those  of  Reiske,  with  a 
Latin  translation,  the  Greek  Scholia  and  notes,  2  vols.  4to, 
Leipsic,  1765;  Valckenaer,  Leyden,  1799  and  1781;  E.  F. 
Wusteraiann,  Gotha  and  Erfurt,  1830.  There  are  English 
versions  by  Creech,  London,  1G81 ;  Fawkes,  London,  1767; 
and  Polwhele,  London,  1786. 

THEODORE,  Bishop  of  Mopsuestia,  was  a  native  of  Antioch. 
Following  the  example  of  his  fellow-student  Chrysostom,  he 
embraced  the  monastic  life.  He  was  favoured  with  distinguished 
teachers  in  early  life — Libanius,  from  whom  he  learned  rhetoric ; 
Flavianus  of  Antioch,  Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  and  Craterius,  under 
whom  he  studied  sacred  literature.  Having  removed  from 
Antioch  to  Tarsus,  he  became  bishop  of  Mopsuestia  in  Cilicia  in 
394.  His  death  took  place  in  429,  after  he  had  filled  the  epis- 
copate thirty-six  years.  Theodore  was  a  decided  opponent  of 
different  heretics  in  the  christian  church  in  his  day,  such  as  the 
Arians  and  Apollinarists.  He  himself,  however,  did  not  escape 
the  charge  of  heresy.  It  is  said  that  he  was  inclined  to  Pela- 
gianism,  and  saved  his  reputation  by  retracting  doubtful  expres- 
sions. In  the  fifth  general  council  in  553  his  writings  were 
condemned,  because  the  Nestorians  had  appealed  to  them. 
Though  vigorously  attacked,  however,  by  many  intemperate  men, 
his  memory  and  writings  were  defended  by  Facundus  and  others. 
He  had  also  numerous  disciples  of  note.  The  chief  merits  of 
Theodoras  lay  in  his  commentaries  on  scripture.  Here  he  fol- 
lowed the  historico-grammatical  method,  rejecting  the  allegorical 
and  fanciful  interpretations  then  prevalent.  Several  of  his  com- 
mentaries on  the  minor  prophets  were  first  published  by  Angelo 
Mai;  some  are  still  in  MS.,  and  the  fragments  of  others  have 
been  printed.  He  also  wrote  on  original  sin,  against  Jerome 
and  the  Augustinians ;  on  the  incarnation,  against  the  Arians 
and  others ;  a  work  on  the  Nicene  creed;  a  liturgy;  and  a  treatise 
against  allegorical  interpretation,  with  many  others. — S.  D. 

THEODORET,  Bishop  of  Cyrus,  was  born  at  Antioch  about 
386.  Before  he  was  seven  years  of  age  he  was  placed  in  a 
neighbouring  monastery  for  education,  and  remained  in  it  twenty 
years,  baring  among  his  instructors  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia. 
He  was  first  appointed  reader,  and  then  deacon,  in  the  church 
of  Antioch;  and  in  420  left  the  monastery  to  become  bishop  of 
Cyrus,  a  city  in  Syria,  near  the  Euphrates.  His  conduct  in  the 
diocese  was  most  exemplary — piety,  benevolence,  and  moderation 
characterizing  all  his  actions.  Theodoret  played  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  strife  and  controversy  caused  by  the  heresy  of  Xes- 
torius.  His  death  took  place  in  457.  He  has  left  some  excellent 
works  to  posterity.  The  best  of  his  writings  are  the  commen- 
taries on  the  Old  Testament  and  Pauline  epistles ;  and  his  eccle- 
siastical history  in  five  books,  designed  to  be  a  continuation  of 
Eusebius'.  His  religious  history,  i.e.,  an  eulogy  upon  thirty  monks, 
is  of  little  value.  He  also  wrote  against  various  heretics,  ora- 
tions, homilies,  letters,  &c,  &c.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is 
that  of  Schulze,  5  vols.  8vo,  Halle,  1769-74.— S.  D. 

THEODORIC  I.,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  son  of  the  great 
Alaric,  was  elected  successor  of  King  WalHa  in  419.  He  was 
killed  in  the  great  battle  of  Chalons,  fought  between  the  Huns 
under  Attila  and  the  Visigoths  and  Romans,  451. 


THEODORIC,  surnamed  the  Gp.eat,  King  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
was  the  son  of  King  Theodomir,  and  born  in  455.  In  his  youth 
he  had  been  educated  as  a  hostage  at  the  court  of  Constantinople, 
but  he  returned  to  his  father  in  472,  and  succeeded  him  on  his 
death  in  475.  On  the  death  of  the  latter,  Theodoric  became 
king  of  Italy,  and  was  formally  acknowledged  as  such  by  the 
Emperor  Anastasius.  He  fixed  his  residence  at  Ravenna.  Dur- 
ing his  reign  internal  tranquillity  was  preserved,  and  various 
additions  were  made  to  the  Italian  kingdom.  But  the  cruel  deaths 
of  Symmachus  and  of  the  philosopher  Boiithius,  obscure  the 
glory  of  his  reign,  and  he  himself  is  reported  to  have  sunk,  con- 
science-stricken, to  the  grave.     He  died  in  526. 

THEODOSIUS  I.,  surnamed  the  Great,  was  descended 
from  an  illustrious  Spanish  family,  and  was  born  in  345.  When, 
in  379,  the  Emperor  Gratian  found  that  he  was  nnable  to  resist 
unaided  the  tempest  of  barbarians  which  threatened  to  burst  over 
the  provinces,  he  invested  Theodosius,  then  but  in  the  thirty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  with  the  purple,  and  gave  him  the  empire 
of  the  East.  By  combined  prudence  and  valour  the  newly-chosen 
emperor  freed  the  eastern  provinces  from  the  pressure  of  the 
Gothic  invaders.  In  389  Theodosius  entered  Rome  in  triumph, 
after  quelling  the  insurrection  of  Maximus,  and  restoring  peace 
to  the  Western  empire.  Finally,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Eugenius,  this  truly  great  and  noble  prince  became  sole  emperor 
of  the  world,  a  title  which  he  enjoyed  only  a  few  months,  as  he 
died  at  Milan  in  395.  He  was  the  last  monarch  who  ruled  over 
the  whole  Roman  empire. — J.  J. 

THEODOTION,  a  Greek  translator  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  second  century,  who  lived  under  the  Emperor  Commodus.  It 
is  supposed  that  he  was  a  native  of  Ephesus,  and  lived  there  for 
some  time.  Afterwards  he  resided  at  Sinope  in  Pontus.  At 
first  he  was  a  Marcionite,  but  he  afterwards  embraced  Ebionitism. 
His  Greek  version  was  published  before  160.  It  is  only  a  revi- 
sion of  the  LXX.  In  the  Hexapla  of  Origen  it  occupied  the 
sixth  column,  next  to  the  seventy.  Theodotion's  version  of  Daniel 
was  generally  substituted  for  that  of  the  Septuagint. — S.  D. 

THEOPHILUS,  Bishop  of  Alexandria  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  was  elevated  to  the  episcopate  in  385,  and  proved 
himself  a  violent,  intolerant,  persecuting,  and  unprincipled  eccle- 
siastic. At  the  beginning  of  his  career  he  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  favour  of  Theodosius,  whose  permission  he  obtained  to  enable 
him  to  exterminate  the  pagans  from  his  diocese.  This  he  did 
in  the  most  severe  way,  pulling  down  their  temples  and  seizing 
whatever  valuables  they  possessed.  These  measures  led  to  insur- 
rections and  bloodshed  in  Alexandria,  with  the  flight  of  the 
philosophers  thence.  A  controversy  having  arisen  among  the 
Nitrian  monks  respecting  the  method  of  understanding  the 
scripture  expressions  about  the  Deity  having  eyes,  feet,  hands, 
&c,  and  Origen  being  appealed  to  by  one  party  in  favour  of  the 
metaphorical  interpretation,  Theophilus  sided  at  first  with  the 
Origenists  against  the  Anthropomorphites.  As  soon,  however, 
as  he  saw  that  the  latter  party  were  more  numerous  and  strong, 
he  changed  sides  (399),  and  proceeded  to  persecute  the  Origenists, 
even  while  he  continued  to  admire  the  works  of  the  distinguished 
father  from  whom  they  took  their  name.  In  401  he  issued  an 
encyclical  letter  condemning  the  writings  of  Origen,  and  threaten- 
ing his  disciples.  Next  year  he  issued  another  of  the  same  kind. 
The  persecuted  monks,  driven  from  Egypt,  fled  to  Constantinople 
and  other  places.  Chrysostom  befriended  such  as  took  refuge 
in  Constantinople.  Hence  he  drew  down  upon  himself  the  wrath 
of  Theophilus,  who  had  already  shown  ill  feeling,  envy,  and 
hatred  against  him.  Through  the  Empress  Eudoxia,  the  fiery 
prelate  of  Alexandria  succeeded  in  procuring  the  deposal  and 
banishment  of  Chrysostom.  But  the  people  raised  a  tumult, 
during  which  Theophilus  secretly  escaped  from  Constantinople 
and  returned  to  Alexandria.  In  404  he  issued  a  third  letter 
against  the  Origenists.  His  death  took  place  in  412.  The 
character  of  Theophilus  reflects  little  credit  on  his  profession. 
He  was  active  and  courageous,  persevering  and  strong-minded ; 
but  he  was  selfish,  cunning,  ambitious,  and  unscrupulous.  His 
works  are  not  numerous.  They  consist  of  three  paschal  letters 
or  episcopal  charges,  various  letters,  and  extracts  from  polemic 
treatises.  He  wrote  against  the  Origenists.  All  his  remains  are 
in  Galland's  Bibliotheca  Patrum. — S.  D. 

THEOPHRASTUS,  the  favourite  pupil  of  Aristotle,  and  his 
successor  as  head  of  the  Lyceum,  was  born  at  Eresus,  a  town  in 
the  island  of  Lesbos,  probably  about  374  B.C.  He  came  to 
Athens  in  early  life,  and  studied  first  under  Plato,  and  after- 
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wards  under  Aristotle.  On  the  death  of  Aristotle  in  322  B.C., 
Theophrastus,  by  the  will  of  the  philosopher,  who  likewise  left 
him  his  library  and  manuscripts,  was  nominated  president  of  the 
Lyceum,  for  so  the  place  was  called  in  which  Aristotle  had  pro- 
mulgated his  philosophy.  Theophrastus  upheld  the  Aristotelic 
doctrines  with  great  ability  and  repute,  being  no  doubt  stimulated 
by  the  rivalry  "of  his  contemporaries,  Xenocrates  and  Polemon, 
who  were  zealously  advocating  the  philosophy  of  Plato  in  the 
Academy.  His  name  is  said  by  Diogenes  Laertius  to  have  been 
changed  by  Aristotle  from  Tyrtamus  into  that  of  Theophrastus, 
or  "  the  divine  speaker  ;"  and  if  it  be  true,  as  stated,  that  the 
splendour  of  his  eloquence  attracted  at  one  time  an  audience  of 
two  thousand  students,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  good  reason 
for  the  change.  We  are  informed  by  the  same  authority  that 
Theophrastus  not  only  excelled  in  philosophy,  but  that  he  also 
delighted  greatly  in  comedies,  and  was  the  instructor  of  the 
comic  poet  Menander.  This  quality  of  his  genius  might  almost 
have  been  inferred  from  his  work  entitled  "  Ethical  Characters" 
— one  of  the  few  which  have  come  down  to  us — a  work  abound- 
ing in  delineations  which  are  characterized  rather  by  the  strength 
than  by  the  delicacy  of  their  colour  ;  but  which  are  certainly  not 
deficient  in  comic  vigour,  and  are  moreover  curious  as  indications 
of  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  times.  The  French  writer, 
De  la  Bruyere,  has  translated  and  imitated  these  characters  of 
Theophrastu3.  The  only  other  extant  writings  of  Theophrastus 
are  a  treatise  on  Sensuous  Perception  and  its  objects,  and 
treatises  on  plants  and  on  stones.  Theophrastus  died  287  B.C., 
at  the  age  probably  of  about  eighty-seven.  He  complained  on 
his  deathbed  of  the  shortness  of  his  life,  and  lamented  that  he 
was  hurried  away  just  when  he  was  beginning  to  discover  the 
solution  of  the  problems  on  which  he  had  been  working.  The 
best  editions  of  his  works  are  by  Schneider,  1818-21,  and  by 
Wimmer,  1854.— J.  F.  F. 

THEOPHYLACT,  Archbishop  of  Bulgaria,  was  a  native  of 
Constantinople,  and  after  being  a  deacon  in  one  of  the  churches 
there  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Bulgaria,  or  of  Acris  its  chief  city, 
about  1077.  His  office  was  rendered  very  uncomfortable  by 
the  barbarousness  of  the  people,  so  that  he  tried  to  lay  it  down, 
but  in  vain.  The  year  of  his  death,  which  was  after  1112, 
is  unknown.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  almost  all  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  and  on  the  minor  prophets.  These 
are  chiefly  compiled  from  Chrysostom,  and  possess  much  value. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  education  of  a  prince. 
Seventy-five  epistles,  some  homilies  and  orations,  and  other 
treatises  also  proceeded  from  his  pen.  The  best  edition  of  the  whole 
is  that  of  Bernard  Maria  de  Rubeis,  Venice,  175-4-63. — S.  D. 

THEOPOMPUS,  the  historian,  was  born  in  Chios  about  378 
B.C.  At  an  early  age  he  was  banished  from  the  island  along 
with  his  father,  in  consequence  of  political  dissensions,  and  went 
to  reside  at  Athens.  Here  he  became  a  pupil  of  Isocrates,  and 
soon  was  distinguished  for  his  genius  and  eloquence.  Through 
the  favour  of  Alexander  the  Great  he  was  allowed  to  return  to 
Chios,  333  B.C.;  but  after  the  death  of  his  protector  he  was 
again  driven  into  exile.  His  ultimate  fate  is  unknown.  The 
chief  historical  works  of  Theopompus  were — A  continuation 
of  the  History  of  Thucydides,  in  twelve  books,  embracing  the 
period  from  411  to  394  B.C.;  and  a  "History  of  the  Reign  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,"  3G0  to  336  B.C.— G. 

THESPIS,  the  supposed  inventor  of  Greek  tragedy,  was  a 
native  of  Icarius,  a  division  of  Attica,  and  lived  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  century  b.c.  He  is  said  to  have  introduced 
an  actor  in  the  rites  of  Bacchus  for  the  purpose  of  resting  the 
chorus,  and  thus  to  have  formed  the  foundation  of  tragic  dialogue. 
Horace's  story  of  his  having  carried  about  plays  in  a  waggon 
seems  to  be  without  foundation,  according  to  the  modern  accounts 
of  the  origin  of  tragedy. — D.  M. 

THIBAUT,  Aston  Fkiedricii  Justus,  a  distinguished 
German  jurist,  was  born  at  Hameln,  4th  January,  1774.  He 
studied  the  law  at  Giittingen,  Konigsberg,  and  Kiel,  in  which 
latter  university  he  obtained  a  chair  in  1799.  In  1802  he  was 
translated  to  Jena,  and  in  1805  to  Heidelberg,  where  till  his 
death,  on  the  28th  March,  1840,  he  was  esteemed  a  most  efficient 
teacher.  Among  his  numerous  works  his  "  System  des  Pandek- 
tenrechts,"  Jena,  1803,  2  vols.,  takes  highest  rank.  When  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  Napoleonic  empire  Germany  was  being  poli- 
tically reconstructed,  Thibaut  energetically  called  for  a  common 
code  of  civil  law  for  the  whole  confederation,  but  he  was  unfortu- 
nately opposed  by  Savigny.     Thibaut  was  also  a  connoisseur  in 


music,  and  in  his  work  "  Uber  Reinheit  der  Tonkunst,"  proved 
an  intelligent  and  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Palestrina. — K.  E. 

THIELE,  Johann  Alexander,  a  celebrated  German  painter, 
was  born  at  Erfurt,  Saxony,  in  1685.  He  was  originally  a  com- 
mon soldier,  but  he  is  said  to  have  received  some  lessons  in  lauds- 
cape  painting  from  Christoph  Agricola.  In  the  main,  however, 
he  taught  himself  by  painting  sedulously  from  nature  the  scenery 
of  the  Saal  and  the  Elbe.  His  landscapes  became  very  popular, 
and  he  was  appointed  court  painter  to  Augustus,  last  king  of 
Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony.  His  pictures  are  pleasing  in  sub- 
ject, carefully  painted,  and  true  to  nature,  but  they  are  poor  and 
heavy  in  colour.  He  died  at  Dresden  in  1725.  The  Dresden 
gallery  has  forty-six  of  Thiele's  paintings.  There  are  several 
etchings  of  the  scenery  of  Saxony  by  him. — J.  T-e. 

THIERRY  (Jacques  Nicolas)  Augustin,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  modern  school  of  French  history,  was  born  at 
Blois  on  the  10th  of  May,  1795,  of  a  family  in  indifferent  cir- 
cumstances. He  studied  with  distinction  at  the  college  of  his 
native  place,  and  after  having  entered  the  ecole  Normale  in  1811, 
was  appointed  to  a  provincial  professorship  in  1813.  In  1814 
he  returned  to  Paris,  and  embracing  the  doctrines  of  St.  Simon 
co-operated  as  secretary  for  three  years  with  that  singular  man, 
writing,  both  in  conjunction  with  him  and  separately, on  political 
and  social  topics.  Thierry  then  became  a  fellow -labourer  of 
Auguste  Comte,  whom  he  assisted  in  various  ways.  In  1820  he 
began  to  contribute  to  the  Courrier  Franqais,  where,  in  some 
letters  on  the  history  of  France,  he  first  developed  his  views  on 
the  duties  and  functions  of  the  modem  historian.  For  five  years 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  composition  of  his  well-known  "  His- 
tory of  the  Conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans,"  which  appeared 
in  1825.  Thierry  has  himself  recorded  that  his  earliest  stimulus 
to  historical  composition  was  received  from  Chateaubriand  and 
Walter  Scott,  and  his  "  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest"  sprang 
from  his  perusal  of  Ivanhoe,  with  its  life-like  description  of  the 
two  races,  Norman  and  Saxon,  co-existing  without  interfusion 
on  the  soil  of  England.  Animated  and  picturesque,  Thierry's 
book,  with  all  its  faults,  made  an  era  in  modern  history.  It  was 
followed  in  1827  by  his  "  Lettres  sur  l'Histoire  de  la  France,"  in 
which  he  criticized  the  incapacity  of  the  ordinary  historian  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  middle  ages,  and  showed  the  import- 
ance of  facts  and  traits  generally  neglected  by  the  routine- school 
of  historians.  The  ardour  of  his  historical  researches  cost  him 
his  sight,  and  to  blindness  was  added  a  paralysis  of  the  nervous 
system.  He  enlisted  literary  recruits  to  aid  him,  and  the  earliest 
of  his  assistants  was  Armand  Carrel.  Pursuing  his  historical 
studies  in  spite  of  all  physical  obstacles,  he  carefully  revised  his 
"History  of  the  Norman  Conquest,"  and  in  1827  published  his 
"  Dix  ans  d'etudes  Historiques."  In  1834  he  was  summoned 
to  Paris  by  Guizot,  then  minister  of  public  instruction,  to  aid 
in  editing  for  the  great  work,  Documens  inddits  sur  l'Histoire 
de  France,  published  by  the  French  government,  the  Recueil 
des  documents  inudits  de  l'Histoire  du  tiers  etat.  In  1840 
appeared  his  "  Recits  des  temps  Mcrovingiens,"  in  which  by 
diligent  research  and  artistic  grouping,  the  past  is  made  to  tell 
its  own  story.  In  1853  was  published  his  last  original  work, 
the  "  Essai  sur  l'histoire  de  la  formation  et  des  progres  du  tiers 
etat,"  for  which  he  had  acquired  the  materials  in  the  course  of 
his  editorial  labours.     He  died  in  Paris,  May  22,  1856. — F.  E. 

*  THIERS,  Louis  Adolphe,  the  French  statesman  and  his- 
torian, was  born  at  Marseilles  on  the  16th  of  April,  1797.  His 
parents  were  in  humble  circumstances ;  his  father,  it  is  said,  was 
a  locksmith,  but  his  mother  belonged  to  the  family  which  had 
produced  the  two  Cheniers,  and  through  her  relations  Thiers  was 
admitted  as  a  bursar,  at  the  age  of  nine,  to  the  Lycee  of  Marseilles. 
At  eighteen  he  proceeded  to  Aix  to  study  for  the  bar,  and  in  1820 
passed  as  an  avocat,  but  he  seems  to  have  met  with  very  little 
success  in  this  career.  At  Aix  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
political  liberalism,  and  by  some  literary  ability.  One  of  his 
college  friends  was  Mignet,  afterwards,  like  himself,  a  historian 
of  the  first  French  revolution.  In  1821  Mignet  went  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  Paris,  and  thither  in  the  same  year,  and  with  the 
same  purpose,  Thiers  followed  his  friend.  He  sought  out  the 
deputy  Manuel,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  liberal  opposition,  and 
like  himself  a  Provencal.  Through  Manuel  he  was  introduced 
to  the  Constilutionnel ;  his  own  talent  did  the  rest.  In  addition 
to  journalism  and  book-making,  he  now  began  his  first  great 
literary  undertaking,  the  "  History  of  the  French  Revolution," 
the  first  two  volumes  of  which,  and  they  only,  were  written  in 
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conjunction  with  Felix  Bodin,  and  appeared  in  1823.  Since 
1789  a  new  generation  had  sprung  up  which  knew  the  first  revo- 
lution only  by  tradition,  and  Thiers'  book  was  eagerly  welcomed 
by  the  young  liberalism  of  France.  The  last  volume  appeared  in 
1827,  by  which  time  the  clever  journalist  and  historian  was  a 
man  of  mark  in  the  circle  which  Laffitte  (q-v.)  drew  round  him. 
With  the  accession  of  the  Polignac  ministry  to  power  in  1820, 
and  the  evident  approach  of  a  desperate  struggle  between  the 
crown  and  the  people,  Thiers  founded  the  National,  aided  by 
Armand  Carrel  and  Mignct.  It  was  the  organ  of  Orleanism 
and  of  constitutional  monarchy  as  then  defined  by  Thiers  in  a 
famous  phrase,  which  Louis  Philippe,  when  on  the  throne,  struggled 
hard  to  prevent  being  realized  in  actual  fact,  "The  king  reigns, 
and  does  not  govern."  Under  Thiers  the  National  was  the 
rallying  point  of  constitutional  liberalism,  and  on  the  day  of  the 
promulgation  of  the  famous  ordinances  (20th  July,  1830),  it 
was  Thiers  who  was  commissioned  by  the  liberal  deputies  and 
journalists  in  Paris  to  draw  up  a  formal  protest.  For  his  exer- 
tions in  establishing  the  monarchy  of  July,  he  was  rewarded  by 
being  appointed  a  councillor  of  state,  and  to  an  office,  somewhat 
equivalent  to  our  secretaryship  of  the  treasury,  under  the  new 
finance  minister,  Baron  Louis.  Soon  afterwards  ho  was  made 
under-sccretary  of  state  in  the  department  of  finance,  when 
Laffitte  became  minister;  and  although  elected  deputy  for  Aix, 
he  was  at  first  less  conspicuous  in  the  chamber  than  officially  as 
a  reformer  of  the  French  financial  system.  With  the  fall  of  the 
Laffitte  ministry  Thiers  resigned  his  office,  but  to  the  surprise  of 
his  former  friends,  he  now  figured  in  the  chamber  as  a  fervent 
opponent  of  their  political  programme,  speaking  in  favour  even 
of  a  hereditary  peerage,  and  supporting  measures  of  repression 
against  the  ultra-revolutionary  party.  He  also  took  high  rank 
as  an  effective  parliamentary  orator.  The  result  was  that  on 
the  formation  of  the  Soult  ministry  in  October,  1832,  after 
the  death  of  Casimir  Perier,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  the 
interior,  an  office  which  he  exchanged  in  a  few  months  for  the 
ministry  of  commerce  and  public  works,  having  in  the  meantime 
arranged  the  arrest  of  the  duchess  of  Berri.  With  the  growing 
activity  of  the  ultra-revolutionary  party,  Thiers  soon  returned 
to  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  and  coped  victoriously  with  the 
insurrection  of  Lyons  and  its  successor  in  Paris.  He  remained, 
with  an  insignificant  intermission,  minister  of  the  interior  until 
January,  1830',  putting  the  corner-stone  to  his  unpopularity  with 
the  republicans  by  his  support  of  those  "  laws  of  September " 
against  the  press  which  followed  the  attempt  of  Fieschi,  at  the 
explosion  of  whose  infernal  machine  Thiers  was  by  the  side  of 
its  victim,  Marshal  Mortier.  Iu  February,  1836,  he  reached  the 
summit  of  his  ambition.  He  was  made  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, with  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs.  But  Louis  Philippe 
wished  to  govern,  as  well  as  to  reign ;  and  refusing  to  second 
his  prime  minister's  scheme  for  intervention  in  Spain,  Thiers 
resigned.  After  a  visit  to  Italy  ho  returned  to  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  powerful  coalition 
which  overthrew  the  Mole  ministry.  Forced  once  more  as  prime 
minister  upon  the  unwilling  king  in  March,  1840,  he  withdrew 
in  the  following  October,  and  gave  place  to  Guizot,  when  his 
master  refused  to  risk  a  war  with  England  for  the  sake  of  sup- 
porting Mehemet  AH  against  the  sultan.  (See  Iisr.AiiiM  PACHA, 
Louis  Philippe.)  For  several  years  Thiers  took  little  part  in 
public  affairs,  devoting  himself  to  collecting  materials  at  home 
and  abroad  for  his  magnum  opus  "The  History  of  the  Con- 
sulate and  the  Empire."  The  first  volumes  appeared  in  1845  ; 
the  last  in  1862.  From  1844  to  1848,  especially  just  before 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  Thiers  resumed  poli- 
tical action  in  the  chamber  and  in  the  press,  attacking  with 
vigour  the  policy,  especially  the  foreign  policy  of  Guizot,  and 
thus  regaining  a  little  of  his  old  popularity.  At  the  crisis  of 
the  revolution  of  February,  he  was  summoned  by  Louis  Philippe 
to  aid  in  forming  a  ministry,  but  he  saw  that  the  invitation 
came  too  late.  Elected  to  the  assembly  in  the  June  after  the 
revolution,  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  of  order, 
opposing  socialism  not  only  by  his  speeches  and  votes,  but  in 
a  little  work  "Du  droit  de  la  propriete,"  1848,  marked  by  his 
usual  vivacity  and  lucidity.  As  the  friend  of  an  Orleanist  resto- 
ration, he  was  one  of  the  parliamentary  leaders  seized  on  the 
morning  of  the  coup  d'etat,  and  removed  by  force  from  France. 
In  the  following  August  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  Paris, 
where  he  has  since  chiefly  resided,  occupied  with  the  completion 
of  his  "  History."     Through  all  his  changes  of  political  opinion 


Thiers  has  been  a  consistent  and  strenuous  advocate  of  a  pro- 
tectionist commercial  policy. — F.  E. 

*THOLUCK,  FsiEDBICH  A.  G.,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
German  divines  of  the  present  century,  was  born  at  Breslau, 
30th  March,  1709,  and  was  educated  in  the  gymnasium  of  that 
city,  and  in  the  university  of  Berlin.  Oriental  studies  were  his 
first  love,  and  his  earliest  publications  belonged  to  that  field ; 
among  which  were  his  "Suffismus,  sive  theosophia  Persarum 
pantheistica,"  1821,  and  his  "Bliitensammlung  aus  der  Morgen- 
landischen  Mysticismus,"  1825.  When  he  left  Breslau,  as  he 
tells  us  in  one  of  his  prefaces,  he  was  almost  as  much  an  admirer 
of  Mahometanism  as  of  Christianity;  and  it  was  partly  under 
the  influence  of  Neander  that  ho  advanced  to  better  views  of  the 
nature  and  claims  of  Christian  truth.  "  Under  such  a  teacher," 
says  he,  "  my  interest  in  Christianity  continued  to  increase — a 
few  rays  of  self-knowledge  shot  through.  From  those  loved  lips, 
now  silent  in  the  grave,  I  heard  for  the  first  time  the  words  self- 
denial,  humility,  sin."  Neander  recommended  to  him  the  study 
of  Phttonism  and  New  Platonism,  judging  that  these  systems 
would  prove  to  him,  as  they  had  proved  to  himself,  the  outer 
courts  of  the  Christian  sanctuary.  Nor  was  he  mistaken  in  that 
prognostic.  Tholuck  is  another  instance  of  the  propaedeutic 
influence  of  the  Platonic  spirit  in  leading  highly-gifted  minds  to 
Christ.  "  But,"  continues  he,  "  I  required  more  direct  instruc- 
tion, and  this  God  sent  to  me  by  a  man  whom  many  still  love 
as  their  spiritual  father.  This  was  the  Silesian  Baron  von 
Kottwitz,  the  founder  of  an  asylum  for  poor  weavers  in  Berlin, 
as  well  as  similar  institutions  in  other  places.  It  was  the  sight 
of  his  Christian  life  which  showed  me  what  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity was,  for  he  taught  but  little  in  words."  The  first  fruits 
of  his  new  evangelical  life  appeared  in  1823.  "At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Easter  vacation  in  the  year  1823,  Samuel 
Eisner,  a  merchant  of  Berlin,  urged  me  to  imitate  the  example 
of  Dr.  Knapp,  who  had  written  a  tract  entitled,  What  must  I 
do  to  be  saved?  by  writing  one  on  the  question,  Dost  thou 
believe  that  thou  art  a  sinner?  I  sat  down  to  my  desk,  and 
by  the  time  the  vacation  was  over  the  work  was  complete.  But 
I  had  written  something  different  from  what  I  intended — the 
history  of  a  young  man  who  passes  from  uncertainty  to  firm 
faith."  Such  was  the  history  of  the  interesting  work  entitled 
"  The  Two  Students — Guido  and  Julius ;"  or,  as  it  was  afterwards 
in  its  seventh  edition  entitled,  "The  Doctrine  of  Sin  and  the 
Reconciler."  The  young  man  whose  Christian  enlightenment 
and  awakening  he  describes  was  himself.  The  book  was  an  out- 
gushing  from  his  own  newly-converted  and  emancipated  heart ; 
and  he  tells  us,  that  juvenile  as  it  was,  it  has  brought  him  a 
richer  reward  in  good  accomplished,  than  any  of  his  later  and 
riper  works.  It  was  extremely  popular  in  Germany,  and  was 
translated  into  many  foreign  languages.  It  was  welcomed  by 
pious  Romanists  as  well  as  by  believing  protestants,  and  inflicted 
a  heavy  blow  upon  the  credit  and  power  of  the  rationalists,  who 
had  long  held  almost  undisputed  sway  over  continental  protest- 
antism. In  1824  the  author  was  made  extraordinary  professor 
of  theology  in  the  university  of  Berlin.  In  1825  he  travelled  at 
the  expense  of  the  Prussian  government  in  Holland  and  England, 
and  on  his  return  was  made  ordinary  professor  of  theology  at 
Halle.  In  1827  his  declining  health  obliged  him  to  leave  Halle 
for  a  time,  and  he  was  sent  to  Rome  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain 
to  the  Prussian  embassy.  Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Bunsen,  and  a  friendship  sprang  up  between  these  two  eminent 
men,  which  was  not  without  influence  on  the  views  and  liUnry 
works  of  both.  In  1829  he  returned  to  Halle,  where  he  has 
continued  to  labour  ever  since  with  a  conspicuous  degree  of 
success  and  usefulness.  His  appointment  was  of  course  highly 
distasteful  to  Gesenius  and  the  other  rationalistic  members  of 
the  theological  faculty,  and  unpleasant  collisions  resulted  from 
their  hostility.  But  Tholuck  was  too  strong  a  man  to  be  extin- 
guished even  by  the  giants  of  rationalism ;  and  he  has  lived  to 
see  Halle  become  again  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Francke,  one 
of  the  chief  centres  of  German  evangelical  life.  Tholuck's  ac'i\  it  v 
as  an  author  has  been  indefatigable  and  richly  productive.  His 
commentaries  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  on  the  Psalms,  the 
Gospel  of  John,  and  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Hebrew.-), 
have  all  been  translated  into  English,  and  are  well  known 
to  our  own  divines.  His  "  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History" 
was  a  reply  to  Strauss'  Leben  Jesu.  His  sermons,  in  several 
volumes,  are  valuable  memorials  of  his  labours  as  university 
preacher  at   Halle.      For   many  years   be  was  editor  of  tie 
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Littrarische  Anzeiger,  a  journal  of  christian  theology  and  general 
science,  now  discontinued;  and  for  several  years  back  he  has 
been  engaged  upon  a  history  of  German  Rationalism,  of  which 
only  the  "  Vor-Geschichte"  has  as  yet  appeared,  extending  to 
several  volumes.  If  it  is  ever  completed,  it  will  prove  his  opus 
magnum.  In  varied  knowledge  and  culture,  and  especially  in 
his  command  of  modern  languages,  Tholuck  is  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  men  in  Europe. — P.  L. 

THOM,  James,  a  popular  Scottish  sculptor,  was  born  in 
Ayrshire  in  1799.  Whilst  an  apprentice  to  a  stone-mason  he 
taught  himself  to  model  and  carve.  Being — almost  of  course 
— a  warm  admirer  of  Burns,  his  earliest  efforts  in  original  sculp- 
ture were  small  figures  and  groups  from  the  poetry  of  the  Ayr- 
shire Bard.  The  success  these  met  with  stimulated  Thom  to 
carve  a  pair,  Tarn  o'  Shanter  and  Souter  Johnnie,  in  sandstone, 
of  full  life  size.  These  had  an  extraordinary  run  of  popularity, 
first  in  Scotland,  and  then  in  England.  They  were  exhibited 
throughout  the  country;  reduced  copies  in  plaster  were  to  be 
seen  everywhere,  and  the  sculptor  received  commissions  for 
several  replicas.  He  subsequently  carved  a  group  of  "  Old 
Mortality,"  and  several  single  figures  ;  but  the  novelty  was  worn 
ofF,  and  the  sculptor  had  failed  to  profit  by  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  his  success  to  obtain  the  technical  knowledge  which 
was  so  painfully  deficient  in  his  first  works,  but  which  had  been 
overlooked  on  account  of  their  native  simplicity,  freshness, 
geniality  of  conception,  and  genuine  though  somewhat  coarse 
humour.  But  though  rudeness  of  execution,  as  well  as  of  con- 
ception, might  be  tolerated  in  the  first  works  of  a  self-taught 
artist,  its  continued  repetition  in  sculpture  was  fatal,  and  Thom 
was  neglected  for  a  newer  wonder.  About  1835  he  went  to 
America,  and  settled  in  New  York.  There  he  repeated  his  "  Tarn 
o'  Shanter"  figures;  made  a  copy  of  "Old  Mortality  and  his 
Pony"  for  the  Laurel  hill  cemetery  at  Philadelphia;  executed  a 
large  freestone  statue  of  Burns;  and  had,  in  short,  a  fresh 
season  of  popularity.  But  after  a  while  he  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  stone-quarrying,  and  finding  it  profitable,  he  gradually 
abandoned  the  chisel.  Later  he  tried  his  hand,  without  much 
success,  on  architecture ;  then  built  himself  a  house  at  Ramapo, 
Rockland  county,  New  York,  and  cultivated  a  farm.  He  died  at 
New  York,  April  24,  1850.— J.  T-e. 
THOMAS  AQUINAS.  See  Aquinas. 
THOMAS,  Christian.  See  Thomasius. 
THOMAS,  Elizabeth,  better  known  by  the  poetical  pseu- 
donym of  Corinna  bestowed  on  her  by  Dryden,  was  bom  in 
1 675,  and  wrote  several  poems  of  which  Dryden  spoke  favour- 
ably. She  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Pope  by  handing  over 
to  Curll,  who  published  them,  some  correspondence  which  had 
passed  between  him  and  a  friend  of  his  in  early  life,  and  which 
had  accidentally  fallen  into  her  hands.  For  her  share  in  the 
publication  she  suffered  in  the  Dunciad.  The  relation  in  which 
Corinna  stood  to  Dryden  has  been  much  disputed,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  deciding  the  question  is  considerably  increased  by  the 
now-admitted  fictions  which  the  lady  inserted  in  a  series  of 
letters,  published  after  her  death,  under  the  title  of  "  Pylades 
and  Corinna."     She  died  in  February,  1730. — F. 

THOMAS,  William,  a  learned  writer  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, was  born  in  Wales,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  In  154-1  he 
visited  Italy,  and  was  subsequently  chosen,  on  account  of  his 
knowledge  of  modern  languages,  clerk  to  the  council  of  Edward 
VI.,  who  gave  him  preferment  in  the  church.  He  lost  his 
appointment  at  court  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  whose 
death  he  is  said  to  have  meditated,  and  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  in  1553  along  with  W'inter  and  Throgmorton,  either  upon 
this  charge,  or  that  of  being  concerned  in  Wyatt's  rebellion. 
He  attempted  to  destroy  himself  in  prison,  and  was  hanged  at 
Tyburn,  May  18,  1553.  He  was  author  of  a  "  History  of  Italy;'' 
"The  Principal  Rules  of  Italian  Grammar,"  and  a  Dictionary, 
&c. ;  "  Le  Peregrynne,  or  a  Defence  of  King  Henry  VIII.  to 
Aret'me,  the  Italian  poet ;"  and  a  translation  of  Cato's  speech 
and  Valerius'  answer  from  the  fourth  Decade  of  Livy. — F. 

THOMASIUS,  Christian,  a  celebrated  German  jurist,  was 
born  at  Leipsic,  1st  January,  1655.  He  studied  at  Franktbrt- 
on-the-Oder,  and  shortly  afterwards  obtained  a  chair  at  Leipsic. 
The  study  of  H.  Grotius  and  Puffendorf  had  produced  in  him 
a  great  contempt  of  scholastic  philosophy,  and  led  him  to  the 
development  of  natural  law  as  a  separate  doctrine.  By  his  inno- 
vations, such  as  the  introduction  of  the  German  language  in  his 
lectures  and  dissertations,  by  his  opposition  to  the  use  of  the 


torture  and  the  prosecution  of  witches,  and  his  vehement  attacks 
on  the  hyperorthodox  clergy,  he  gave  so  great  offence  to  the 
latter,  that  his  enemies  at  last  procured  an  order  to  arrest  him. 
He  fled  to  Halle,  where  his  lectures  soon  attracted  such  a  number 
of  hearers  that  the  Prussian  government  was  induced  there  to 
establish  a  university,  in  which  he  occupied  a  prominent  position 
till  his  death,  on  the  23rd  September,  1728.  The  following  of 
his  numerous  writings  may  be  noticed — "  Fundamenta  Juris 
Naturae  et  Gentium,"  1718;  "  Verniinftige  und  christliche,  aber 
nicht  scheinheilige  Gedanken,"  3  vols. ;  "  Geschichte  der  Weisheit 
und  Thorheit ;"  and  "  Kurze  Lehrsiitze  von  dem  Laster  der 
Zauberei." — (See  Life,  by  Luden,  Berlin,  1805.) — K.  E. 

THOMASSIN,  Philippe,  an  eminent  early  French  engraver, 
was  born  at  Troyes  in  Champagne  about  1550.  He  went  to 
Rome  in  1578,  and  there  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was 
a  scholar  or  imitator  of  Cornelius  Cort,  and  with  Agostino 
Caracci  did  much  to  extend  the  bolder  and  more  vigorous  manner 
introduced  by  that  master.  Thomassin  engraved  about  two 
hundred  plates,  of  which  fifty  are  from  the  ancient  statues  in 
Rome.  Among  the  others  are  many  prints  after  Raphael,  and 
a  series  of  portraits  of  sovereigns  and  eminent  military  com- 
manders published,  with  historical  notices  in  Latin,  in  1600, 
and  several  times  reprinted.  Thomassin  used  only  the  graver. 
He  died  at  Rome  at  the  age  of  seventy. — J.  T-e. 

THOMSON,  James,  the  author  of  "  The  Seasons,"  was  bom 
at  Ednam,  near  Kelso,  in  Roxburghshire,  on  the  11th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1700.  His  father  was  minister  of  that  parish,  and 
subsequently  of  Southdean,  near  Jedburgh,  and  his  mother, 
Beatrice,  was  the  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Mr.  Trotter  of  Fogo 
in  Berwickshire.  Thomson  at  an  early  age  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Robert  Riccaltoun,  minister  of  the  adjoining 
parish  of  Hobkirk,  who  furnished  him  with  books,  and  superin- 
tended his  education  at  the  grammar-school  of  Jedburgh,  which 
he  entered  when  he  was  about  twelve  years  of  age.  Here  he 
received  many  marks  of  kindness  from  Sir  William  Bennet  of 
Chesters,  Lord  Cranstoun,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  of  Minto  ;  and 
encouraged  by  their  approbation,  he  wrote  numerous  pieces, 
which,  however,  he  committed  to  the  flames  on  every  new  year's 
day.  As  he  was  intended  for  the  church,  Thomson  was  sent  to 
the  university  of  Edinburgh  in  1715.  He  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  his  father  very  suddenly  under  peculiarly  painful  circum- 
stances in  1718,  and  his  widowed  mother  having  raised  what 
money  she  could  on  a  small  property  of  which  she  was  coheiress, 
removed  to  Edinburgh  with  her  nine  orphan  children.  James 
entered  the  divinity  hall  in  1719,  and  in  the  following  year  his 
first  published  verses  appeared  in  a  volume  entitled  the  Edinburgh 
Miscellany,  published  by  a  club  called  the  Athenian  Society. 
He  prosecuted  his  theological  studies  for  the  usual  period  of  four 
years ;  but  discouraged  by  the  unfavourable  criticism  which  Mr. 
Hamilton,  the  professor  of  divinity,  pronounced  upon  a  flowery 
and  exuberant  paraphrase  of  the  104th  Psalm  (27th  October, 
1724),  he  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  English  metropolis. 
He  reached  London  in  the  spring  of  1725,  and  obtained,  through 
the  influence  of  Lady  Grizel  Bailie,  the  office  of  tutor  in  the  family 
of  her  son,  Lord  Binning ;  but  he  left  this  situation  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months,  and  was  reduced  to  such  straits  that  he  had  to 
borrow  a  few  pounds  from  his  friend  Cranstoun,  pending  the  sale 
of  the  little  property  in  Roxburghshire  which  fell  to  him  on  the 
death  of  his  mother.  He  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  the  com- 
position of  his  "  Winter,"  which  had  been  suggested  to  him 
by  a  poetical  piece  of  his  early  friend  Riccaltoun  on  the  same 
subject.  The  poem  when  completed  was  sold  to  a  bookseller 
named  Millar  for  the  small  sum  of  three  guineas,  and  was  pub- 
lished in  March,  1726.  It  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Spencer  Compton, 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  afterwards  earl  of  Wilmington, 
who  presented  the  author  with  twenty  guineas.  At  this  period 
of  his  career  Thomson  was  much  indebted  to  his  college  friend 
Mallet,  who  was  then  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  duke  of  Montrose, 
and  was  well  qualified  to  instruct  his  shy,  modest  countryman  in 
the  art  of  pushing  his  fortune.  He  also  obtained  the  notice  and 
assistance  of  Aaron  Hill,  whom  he  addressed  in  return  in  a 
strain  of  adulation  which  Dr.  Johnson  terms  servile.  In  1727 
appeared  "  Summer,"  which  was  followed  by  "A  Poem  sacred 
to  the  Memory  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton."  In  the  following  year 
Thomson  published  his  "  Spring,"  for  which  he  received  fifty 
guineas ;  but  he  must  still  have  been  in  straitened  circum- 
stances, for  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  this  time  that  he 
was  relieved  from  a  spunging-house  by  the  generosity  of  Quin 
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the  actor.  Some  allege,  however,  that  this  incident  occurred  on 
the  loss  of  bis  place  in  1737.  In  1729  Thomson  produced  his 
"Britannia,"  and  shortly  after  (February,  1729-30),  his  first 
tragedy,  "  Sophonisba,"  was  acted  at  Drury  Lane  before  a 
crowded  and  eagerly-expectant  audience,  but  with  very  moderate 
success.  His  series  on  the  seasons  was  completed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  fourth,  "Autumn,"  inscribed  to  Speaker  Onslow,  in 
1730,  and  the  whole  was  collected  and  brought  out  by  subscrip- 
tion in  a  quarto  volume.  Thomson  was  now  at  the  height  of 
his  fame,  and  his  poetical  labours  were  for  a  time  agreeably 
interrupted  by  an  invitation,  obtained  through  the  influence  of 
Dr.  Randle,  to  attend  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Talbot  in  his  travels 
through  France  and  Italy.  On  his  return  to  England  about  the 
close  of  1731,  he  commenced  the  poem  of  "Liberty,"  the  first 
part  of  which  was  published  in  December,  1734,  and  the  last 
in  173C.  Meanwhile  Lord  Talbot  was  appointed  chancellor  in 
November,  1733,  and  immediately  conferred  upon  Thomson  the 
office  of  secretary  of  briefs  in  the  court  of  chancer.',  of  which, 
however,  he  was  deprived  on  the  death  of  his  patron  in  1737. 
But  he  was  to  some  extent  compensated  for  this  loss  by  receiving 
from  the  prince  of  Wales  a  pension  of  £100  a  year.  In  1738 
he  produced  his  play  of  "  Agamemnon,"  which  was  dedicated  to 
the  prince,  and  patronized  by  a  crowd  of  influential  friends,  but  it 
proved  a  failure.  In  the  following  year  he  tried  the  stage  again, 
but  with  even  less  success ;  for  his  play,  "  Edward  and  Eleonora," 
was  prohibited  by  the  lord  chamberlain,  probably  because  it  con- 
tained a  flattering  portrait  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  in 
open  opposition  to  the  court  and  the  ministry.  In  1740  he 
wrote  in  conjunction  with  Mallet  the  masque  of  "  Alfred,"  which 
contains  the  famous  song  of  Rule  Britannia,  generally  ascribed 
to  Thomson.  In  1744  he  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Lyttelton  to 
the  sinecure  office  of  surveyor-general  of  the  Leeward  Isles, 
which  brought  him  £300  a  year.  His  next  production  was  the 
tragedy  of  "  Tancred  and  Sigismunda,"  the  most  successful  of 
his  dramatic  efforts,  which  was  performed  at  Drary  Lane  in 
174  j.  His  last  works  were  "  The  Castle  of  Indolence,"  and  the 
tragedy  of  "  Coriolanus."  The  former,  which  had  been  in  pro- 
gress for  fifteen  years,  is  the  most  highly  finished  and  poetical 
of  his  works.  It  was  published  in  May,  1748.  "Coriolanus" 
was  not  produced  till  after  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Rich- 
mond on  the  27th  of  August,  1748,  in  consequence  of  a  fever 
brought  on  by  imprudent  exposure  to  cold,  when  he  had  nearly 
completed  Lis  forty-eighth  year.  He  was  buried  in  Richmond 
church.  A  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory,  in  1702, 
in  Westminster  abbey  from  the  profits  of  a  splendid  edition  of 
his  works,  which  were  devoted  to  this  purpose  by  his  "much 
lov'd  friend,"  Mr.  Millar  the  bookseller.  The  character  of  Thom- 
son stands  high  both  as  a  poet  and  as  a  man.  His  taste  was 
not  always  equal  to  his  genius,  and  his  diction  is  frequently 
redundant  and  ambitious;  but,  as  Johnson  observes,  "he  thinks 
in  a  peculiar  train,  and  he  thinks  always  as  a  man  of  genius; 
he  looks  round  on  nature  and  life  with  the  eye  which  nature 
bestows  only  on  a  poet — the  eye  that  distinguishes  in  everything 
presented  to  its  view  whatever  there  is  on  which  imagination  can 
delight  to  be  detained,  and  with  a  mind  that  at  once  comprehends 
,  the  vast,  and  attends  to  the  minute."  His  sentiments  are  of  the 
purest  and  most  elevating  character,  and,  as  Lord  Lyttelton  has 
justly  remarked,  his  poems  contain 

"  No  line  which,  dying,  he  could  wish  to  blot." 
All  his  friends  agree  in  stating  that  benevolence,  kindliness,  amia- 
bility, and  simplicity  were  the  prominent  features  of  his  character. 
He  was  careless  about  money,  generous,  and  unselfish ;  affectionate 
and  liberal  to  his  relations;  and  steady  in  his  attachment  to  his 
friends.  He  was,  however,  fond  of  repose  and  somewhat  indolent 
in  his  habits.  In  person  he  was  above  the  middle  size  and 
rather  stout,  and  was  considered  handsome  in  his  youth. — J.  T. 
THORLAKSSON,  Jon.  was  born  at  Selardal  in  Iceland  on 
the  13th  of  December,  1744.  He  was  the  son  of  ■  clergyman, 
and  himself  priest  of  Grunnarik  ;  but  being  accused  of  some  act 
of  immorality  he  was  deprived  of  his  living.  A  printing-office, 
however,  having  been  about  the  same  time  established  in  Iceland, 
he  was  enabled  to  gain  subsistence  as  a  corrector  of  the  press. 
Ultimately,  in  1780,  he  was  restored  on  certain  conditions  to 
the  priesthood,  and  received  a  small  living  in  the  northern  part 
of  his  native  island.  There  he  died  on  21st  October,  1819,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-four.  Although  Thorlaksson  wrote  much  poetry, 
bis  renown  mainly  rests  on  his  Icelandic  translation  of  the  Para- 
dise Lost,  whose  great  merits  are  undeniable.  It  is  composed  in 
vol.  m. 


the  "fornyrda-lag"  measure,  the  oldest  kind  of  Norse  poetry,  and 
very  different  from  the  verse  of  the  original.  Thorlaksson  also 
translated  Klopstock's  Messiah,  but  with  less  success. — J.  J. 

THORNDIKE,  Hbbbert,  a  learned  divine  and  controver- 
sialist, and  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  defenders  of  the  Church  of 
England.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  became  a  fellow.  In  1642  Thorndike  obtained  the 
living  of  Bailey  in  Hertfordshire,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
chosen  master  of  Sidney  college,  Cambridge.  He  was  a  sufferer 
from  the  convulsions  of  the  times,  having  been  ejected  from  his 
rectory  on  the  setting  up  of  the  Commonwealth.  At  the  Resto- 
ration, however,  he  became  again  rector  of  Barley,  and  continued 
to  hold  that  living  till  his  appointment  as  a  prebendary  of  West- 
minster, when  he  resigned  it.  Thorndike  assisted  Walton  in  his 
edition  of  the  Polyglott  bible,  but  his  principal  literary  labours 
were  in  defence  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  wrote  "A 
Discourse  concerning  the  Primitive  Form  of  the  Government  of 
Churches;"  "A  Discourse  of  Religious  Assemblies  and  the 
Public  Service  of  God;"  "A  Discourse  of  the  Rights  of  the 
Church  in  a  Christian  State,  with  a  Review  by  way  of  Appen- 
dix" (this,  which  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  interesting  of 
Thornrlike's  works,  was  till  lately  a  remarkably  rare  book.  The 
Rev.  Henry  Christmas  tells  us  when  he  was  publishing  his  collec- 
tion of  tracts  and  treatises,  entitled  the  Doctrine  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  as  exhibited  in  the  Writings  of  the  Anglican  Fathers, 
that  he  knew  of  the  existence  of  only  three  copies.  It  was, 
however,  republished  in  a  neat  octavo  volume  by  Cleaver,  London, 
in  1841);  "Just  Weights  and  Measures,  that  is,  the  present 
state  of  Religion  weighed  in  the  Balance,  and  measured  by  the 
Standard  of  the  Sanctuary;"  "A  Discourse  of  the  Penalties 
which  a  due  Reformation  requires ;"  "  Origines  Ecclesia?,  seu  de 
ratione  ac  jure  finiendi  controversias  ecclesia; ;''  and  "  An  Epi- 
logue to  the  Tragedy  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  three  books." 
This  is  also  among  the  libri  raristimi  of  modern  times,  and  is, 
perhaps,  Thorndike's  principal  work.  The  first  book  treats  of 
the  principles  of  christian  truth,  the  second  of  the  covenant  of 
grace,  and  the  third  of  the  laws  of  the  church.  This  great  con- 
troversialist died  in  1672,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey. 

THORXHILL,  Sir  James,  was  descended  from  an  old  Dor- 
setshire family,  and  was  born  at  Weymouth  in  1070.  His 
father  having  sold  the  family  estate,  the  youth  had  only  himself 
to  depend  upon.  His  uncle,  Dr.  Sydenham,  the  eminent  physi- 
cian, enabled  him  to  study  painting  in  London.  The  practice 
of  painting  the  ceilings  and  staircases  of  palaces  and  mansions, 
which  had  become  so  fashionable  in  the  hands  of  Verrio,  was  at 
this  time  pursued  with  nearly  equal  success  by  Laguerre,  and  to 
him  Thomhill  soon  became  a  formidable  competitor.  One  of  his 
first  great  works  in  this  line  was  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's,  on 
which  he  painted  eight  large  pictures,  in  monochrome,  of  the 
leading  events  in  the  life  of  St.  Paul.  For  these  he  was  paid  at 
the  rate  of  forty  shillings  the  square  yard,  and  the  success  of 
the  work  led  to  his  being  appointed  historical  painter  to  Queen 
Anne,  lie  also  painted  apartments  in  Hampton  court  and 
Kensington  palaces,  Blenheim,  Moor  park,  the  South-sea  house, 
the  cupola  of  St.  Mary  Abchurch,  &c,  but  his  greatest  work  was 
the  Painted  hall  of  Greenwich  hospital.  He  painted,  ; 
an  altar-piece  for  All  Soul's  college  chapel,  Oxford,  and  one  which 
he  presented  to  his  native  town;  several  historical  pictures;  and 
a  great  many  portraits.  As  an  artist,  however  distinguished  in 
his  day,  Sir  James  Thomhill's  position  is  only  important  as 
marking  a  period  in  the  history  of  English  painting.  But  though 
a  poor  painter,  he  did  his  best  to  promote  the  art.  About 
1711  he  made  a  professional  tour  in  Holland  and  Flanders,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  collection  of 
pictures  and  drawings  by  the  old  masters,  which  he  afterwards 
greatly  extended,  and  liberally  threw  open  for  the  study  of 
and  students.  Still  further  to  promote  the  improvement  of  young 
painters,  he  prepared  and  laid  before  the  government  a  project 
for  the  foundation  of  a  Royal  Academy  of  drawing  and  painting  ; 
and  not  succeeding  in  obtaining  the  necessary  support,  he  opened, 
in  172  1,  a  free  academy  for  drawing,  and  the  study  of  the  living 
model.  Thorniiill  made  a  handsome  fortune  by  ] 
and  succeeded  in  purchasing  back  his  paternal  property.  He 
was  knighted  by  George  I.,  and  was  elected  M.P.  for  his  native 
place  in  the  Gist  parliament  of  George  II.  He  died  at  his  seat, 
Thomhill,  near  Weymouth,  May  4,  1734.  His  son  James  was 
serjeant-painter  to  the  navy,  but  nothing  is  known  of  him  as  an 
artist.     His  daughter  married  William  Hogarth.  — J.  T-e. 
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THORPE,  John,  an  English  architect  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. Very  little  is  known  of  Thorpe  beyond  his  works,  and 
these  are  chierlv  identified  from  the  collection  of  his  plans  and 
drawings  of  the'buildings  designed  by  him,  which  is  now  in  the 
Soane  museum.  The  volume  was  formerly  in  the  possession 
of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  when  it  was  described  by  Walpole  in 
the  appendix  to  vol.  i.  of  his  Anecdotes.  Some  time  afterwards 
it  was  lent  to  Lord  George  Germaine,  and  on  his  death  could  not 
be  found.  Eventually  it  was  purchased  at  a  sale  by  Sir  John 
Soane.  From  these  drawings  Thorpe  appears  to  have  been  the 
architect  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  remarkable  of  those 
costly  mansions,  which  give  so  distinctive  a  character  to  the 
architecture  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  earlier  years  of 
her  successor.  Kerby,  Northampton,  was  built  by  Thorpe  in 
1570;  Holland  house,  Kensington,  in  1607.  In  the  interval  he 
built  the  splendid  mansions  of  Buckhurst,  for  the  earl  of  Dorset ; 
Wollaton,  Notts;  Burghley,  near  Stamford,  for  the  Lord-treasurer 
Cecil ;  Holdenby,  for  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  ;  Longford  castle, 
Ireland,  and  several  others  of  hardly  inferior  magnificence,  besides 
a  great  many  smaller  houses.  Thorpe  flourished  at  the  time 
when  the  elaborate  Italian  renaissance  was  being  introduced  into 
England  by  the  celebrated  John  of  Padua,  in  the  stately  palace 
of  Longleat.  The  English  architect  adopted  the  classic  orders 
and  cinque  cento  ornamentation  from  the  Italian;  but  he  designed 
his  buildings  in  a  thoroughly  Gothic  spirit.  Hence  there  are 
about  them  a  striking  degree  of  picturesqueness  of  outline ;  rich- 
ness of  general  effect,  combined  with  incorrectness  of  details;  and 
quaint  fancy  often  running  into  extravagance.  The  Elizabethan 
palatial  style  died  out  with  its  inventor.  The  style  he  had 
introduced  was  distorted  into  grotesqueness  in  the  early  years  of 
James  I.,  and  was  superseded  by  the  more  correct  Italian  intro- 
duced by  Inigo  Jones.  Thorpe  seems  to  have  travelled  on  the 
continent,  and  to  have  resided  in  Paris ;  Walpole  thinks,  "  even 
to  have  been  employed  there,"  since  among  his  designs  are  some 
for  alterations  in  the  Luxembourg  palace,  and  the  house  of  M. 
Jamet ;  but  these  were  only  architectural  studies. — J.  T-e. 

THORWALDSEN,  Bertel,  was  born  at  Copenhagen  on  the 
19th  of  November,  1770,  and  was  brought  up  to  his  father's 
business,  that  of  a  wood  carver;  and,  like  John  Gibson,  some  of 
his  first  essays  in  the  art  that  was  to  immortalize  him  were 
head-pieces  for  ships.  He  early  distinguished  himself  at  the 
Academy  of  Copenhagen,  and  in  1793  gained  the  principal  gold 
medal,  which  obtained  him  the  privilege  of  three  years'  study 
abroad.  Thorwaldsen  set  out  for  Italy  on  the  20th  of  May,  1796, 
in  the  Danish  frigate  Thetis.  He  left  this  vessel  at  Malta,  and 
made  the  passage  to  Palermo  in  a  small  sailing  boat,  whence  he 
took  the  packet  to  Naples ;  and  he  did  not  arrive  at  Rome  until 
the  8th  of  March,  1797.  Thorwaldsen  worked  long  in  obscu- 
rity at  Rome,  his  countryman  Zoega  even  thinking  little  of  his 
ability ;  but  a  model  of  "  Jason  with  the  Golden  Fleece  "  attracted 
the  notice  of  Canova,  which  gave  the  young  Dane  fresh  courage ; 
and  being  deterred  by  an  accident  from  returning  to  Denmark 
at  the  expiration  of  his  three  years  abroad,  he  was  at  last 
fortunate  in  meeting  with  the  patronage  of  the  well-known 
Thomas  Hope,  who  visited  the  sculptor's  study  in  1803,  to  see 
his  statue  of  Jason.  Mr.  Hope  was  so  well  pleased  with  the 
Jason  that  he  gave  Thorwaldsen  a  commission  to  execute  it  in 
marble  for  him,  for  eight  hundred  ducats.  He  was  now  esta- 
blished as  one  of  the  prosperous  artists  of  Rome ;  commission 
followed  commission,  his  fame  reached  Denmark,  and  although 
he  was  invited  by  Christian,  then  crown  prince,  to  return  home, 
he  did  not  revisit  his  native  land  until  1819,  after  an  absence  of 
three  and  twenty  years.  His  principal  work  during  this  period 
of  his  life  is  the  Alexander  frieze,  of  which  there  is  a  fine  set 
of  engravings  by  Amsler  of  Munich,  published  in  1835;  it  was 
twice  executed  in  marble,  once  for  Count  Somariva's  villa  on 
the  Lake  of  Como,  and  the  second  time  for  the  palace  of  Chris- 
tiansburg.  The  original  sketch  was  made  in  1812,  as  a  frieze  to 
decorate  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  Quirinal,  on  the  occasion  of 
Napoleon's  expected  visit  to  Rome:  the  subject  is  the  " Tri- 
umphal entry  of  Alexander  into  Babylon,"  from  Quintus  Curtius. 
It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  by  three  feet  nine  inches 
high,  and  contains  a  fine  series  of  figures,  some  of  which  are 
excellent ;  theleast  successful  is  perhaps  Alexander  himself,  and 
the  horses  are  inferior.  Thorwaldsen  revisited  his  native  country 
in  1819,  overland,  and  was  entertained  with  great  honour  on 
his  route  throughout,  even  in  Italy  and  Germany.  In  Denmark 
he  was  lodged  in  the  palace  of  Chariot tenburg,  and  received 


by  his  countrymen  with  the  utmost  hospitality.  After  a  year's 
rest  at  home,  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  his  principal  works  date 
from  this  period — as  "  Christ  and  the  Twelve  Apostles,"  and 
the  group  of  "  St.  John  Preaching  in  the  Wilderness,"  for  the 
cathedral  at  Copenhagen ;  these  and  some  other  works  for  the 
palace  of  Christiansburg  were  completed  in  1838,  and  were  with 
their  sculptor  carried  to  Copenhagen  in  the  Danish  frigate  Rota. 
Thorwaldsen  now  attempted  to  settle  among  his  countrymen, 
and  had  a  studio  prepared  for  him  at  Nyso,  the  seat  of  his  friend 
Baron  Stampe.  He  completed  several  works  in  Denmark,  "  The 
Procession  to  Golgotha,"  and  others,  for  the  cathedral ;  and 
among  others,  busts  of  the  poets  Oehlenschlilger  and  Holberg. 
But  finding  the  climate  quite  unsuited  to  him  after  his  long 
residence  at  Rome,  he  felt,  in  1841,  compelled  to  return  to  Italy. 
He  revisited  Rome,  and  continued  to  work  at  his  art,  but  again 
visited  Nyso  in  18-12,  and  was  about  to  go  back  again  to  Rome, 
when  he  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease  in  the  theatre  of  Copen- 
hagen, on  the  24th  of  March,  1844,  aged  seventy-three.  He 
bequeathed  all  the  works  of  art  in  his  possession  to  his  native 
city,  to  constitute  a  museum  which  was  to  bear  his  name,  the 
city  finding  part  of  the  funds  for  the  building ;  this  has  been 
done,  and  a  rich  museum  is  established.  Thorwaldsen  left  all 
his  personal  estate  to  be  converted  into  a  fund  for  the  conser- 
vation of  this  museum,  with  the  exception  of  twelve  thousand 
dollars  to  each  of  his  grandchildren,  and  forty  thousand  dollars 
to  their  mother,  his  natural  daughter,  Madame  Poulsen,  to  pass 
after  her  death  to  her  children.  He  was  never  married.  Thor- 
waldsen's  works  are  very  numerous — groups,  statues,  and  bas- 
reliefs.  Some  of  the  best  are  very  popular,  especially  those  of 
"  Night "  and  "  Day."  He  executed  some  grand  monumental 
works,  as  "  Copernicus  ;"  "  The  Elector  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  " 
at  Munich,  a  colossal  equestrian  statue  cast  by  Stiglmayer; 
"  Schiller  "  at  Stuttgart ;  "  Poniatowski  "  at  Warsaw ;  "  Pius 
VII.;"  and  others.  He  was  certainly  a  great  sculptor,  but  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  will  continue  to  hold  the  position  given  to 
him  by  his  countrymen  and  his  contemporaries  generally.  There 
is  little  of  ideal  beauty  in  his  works,  and  his  treatment  of  the 
female  form  wants  grace  and  elegance  of  proportion :  he  was  in 
both  these  respects  certainly  very  inferior  to  Canova.  H.  C. 
Andersen  has  published  a  life  of  Thorwaldsen,  of  which  there 
is  a  German  translation  by  J.  Reuscher — Bertel  Thorwaldsen, 
eine  Biographische  Skizze.  J.  M.  Thiele  published  at  Berlin, 
in  1851,  Thorwaldsen's  Jugend,  1770-1804.  See  the  writer's 
notice  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia. — R.  N.  W. 
THOU,  Jajies  Augustus  de,  commonly  called  Thuanus, 
the  celebrated  French  historian,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  9th 
of  October,  1553.  He  studied  first  in  Paris,  and  afterwards  at 
Valence  in  Dauphiny  under  Cujacius.  On  his  return  to  Paris, 
shortly  before  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  he  established 
himself  in  1572  at  the  house  of  his  uncle  Nicolas,  who  was  at 
that  time  a  canon  of  Notre-Dame.  He  had  already  conceived 
the  idea  of  composing  an  elaborate  work  of  history;  and  having 
accompanied  Paul  de  Foix  in  the  following  year  on  a  mission  to 
Italy,  he  visited  and  inspected  the  monuments  of  all  its  prin- 
cipal cities,  and  eagerly  made  acquaintance  with  men  of  historical 
and  antiquarian  learning.  The  future  historian  was  destined 
to  write  of  many  things  in  which  he  was  first  to  be  himself  a 
distinguished  actor.  In  1578  he  was  made  an  ecclesiastical 
councillor  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  in  which  office  he  continued 
till  1584,  when  he  relinquished  his  design  of  pursuing  the  eccle- 
siastical vocation,  and  was  appointed  to  the  civil  office  of  master 
of  requests.  Two  years  later  Henry  III.  gave  him  the  reversion 
of  the  place  held  by  his  uncle  Auguste  de  Thou,  of  one  of  the 
presidents  a  mortier  of  the  parliament  of  Paris.  In  1587  he 
married;  and  in  1588  was  made  a  member  of  the  council  of 
state.  From  this  time  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  trans- 
actions of  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.,  Henry  IV.,  and  the  regency 
of  Mary  de  Medicis.  During  the  troubles  of  the  League  he 
remained  inviolably  faithful  to  Henry  III.  He  was  no  less  loyal 
and  faithful  to  Henry  IV.,  who  made  him  in  1591  keeper  of 
the  royal  library,  on  the  death  of  the  learned  Bishop  Amyot. 
Though  a  sincere  and  conscientious  catholic,  he  gave  his  earnest 
support  to  the  policy  of  tolerance  and  conciliation  adopted  by 
the  king  towards  his  protestant  subjects ;  and  he  contributed 
essentially  to  the  publication  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1598.  He 
was  no  less  zealous  for  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church,  and 
gave  his  strong  opposition,  at  the  conference  of  Fontainebleau  in 
1600,  to  the  publication  in  France  of  the  edicts  of  the  council  of 


Trent.  After  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  he  still  continued  in  the 
ministry  of  the  regency,  but  with  diminished  influence  and  favour. 
It  was  in  1591  that,  after  collecting  a  vast  mass  of  materials  for 
the  "  History  of  his  own  Time,''  he  first  put  his  hand  to  the 
composition  of  that  celebrated  work.  In  1604  he  published  the 
first  eighteen  books,  preceded  by  an  admirable  epistle  to  Henry 
IV.  The  work,  as  it  appeared  in  successive  parts,  gave  great 
and  growing  offence  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  was  at  last  put 
into  the  Index  Expurgatorius  in  1609.  He  was  loudly  accused 
of  leanings  towards  the  new  religion,  because  he  had  narrated 
with  calm  and  impartial  justice  the  crimes  of  its  catholic  perse- 
cutors. The  publication  of  the  "  History,"  which  extended  to 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  books,  was  not  completed  at  his 
death,  and  there  were  many  suppressions  of  passages  of  his 
manuscript  even  in  those  parts  of  it  which  had  then  appeared ; 
and  it  was  not  till  1733  that  the  whole  was  given  to  the  world 
without  any  such  omissions.  This  was  an  edition  brought  out 
in  London  in  seven  magnificent  folios,  by  Thomas  Carte,  an 
Englishman,  who  had  carefully  examined  and  collated  the  manu- 
script copies  of  the  work  preserved  in  the  Royal  library  of  Paris, 
and  other  collections,  and  who  was  enabled  to  give  the  world 
the  benefit  of  his  labours,  by  the  munificent  aid  of  Dr.  Richard 
Meade.  From  this  complete  edition  of  the  Latin  original  was 
made  the  best  French  translation,  in  16  vols.,  quarto,  published 
in  1734.  The  historian  left  "  Memoirs  of  his  Life,"  which  came 
down  to  the  year  1600,  but  it  has  been  doubted  whether  these 
memoirs  were  throughout  the  work  of  his  own  hand.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  several  poetical  pieces,  including  a  paraphrase 
of  the  books  of  Job,  Ecclesiastes,  and  several  of  the  prophets.  He 
died  in  Paris,  7th  May,  1617,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  and  was 
buried  in  the  family  chapel  in  the  church  of  St.  Andre-des-Arcs. 
THROGMORTON,  Sib  Nicholas,  was  the  fourth  son  of 
Sir  George  Throgmorton,  a  gentleman  of  Warwickshire,  whose 
brother  Michael  signally  deceived  Henry  VIII.  and  his  minister 
Cromwell  by  serving  instead  of  betraying  Cardinal  Pole.  The 
royal  vengeance  fell  upon  Sir  George,  who  in  1538  was  sent  to 
the  Tower,  which  he  did  not  leave  for  several  years.  Nicholas 
was  bora  about  1513,  and  on  attaining  manhood,  went  over  to 
the  reformed  religion  to  the  great  displeasure  of  his  father.  He 
became  page  to  the  king's  natural  son,  the  duke  of  Richmond, 
whom  he  accompanied  into  France,  where  he  remained  until 
1536.  He  returned  home  to  serve  at  court  and  in  the  army, 
and  received  a  pension  for  his  military  services  before  Boulogne. 
In  the  first  year  of  the  succeeding  reign  (1547)  he  accompanied 
the  protector,  Somerset,  to  Scotland,  and  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Pinkey.  From  Edward  VI.  he  received  solid 
favours  in  the  shape  of  grants  of  land,  and  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood. On  the  young  king's  death,  Throgmorton  preferred  the 
cause  of  Queen  Mary  to  that  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Neverthe- 
less, scarcely  a  year  after  the  accession  of  the  former,  he  was 
tried  on  the  capital  charge  of  treason,  as  being  implicated  in 
Wyatt's  rebellion.  There  is  little  doubt  that  he  was  as  deeply 
'  concerned  as  any  one  who  did  not  actually  take  up  arms.  But 
he  defended  himself  skilfully  and  resolutely,  and  induced  the  jun- 
to acquit  him.  The  jurymen  were  punished  for  their  boldness, 
and  Sir  Nicholas  himself  was  seized  again  on  some  pretext,  and 
again  sent  to  the  Tower.  His  attachment  to  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth, which  rendered  him  obnoxious  in  Mary's  reign,  procured 
him  high  employment  when  his  patroness  came  to  the  throne. 
As  ambassador  in  France  from  1559  to  1563,  he  kept  alive  the 
resistance  of  the  Huguenot  party  to  the  Guises,  and  his  corres- 
pondence with  Cecil  during  his  embassy  is  most  instructive. — 
(See  Forbes'  Full  View  of  the  Transactions  in  the  Reign  of 
Elizabeth,  2  vols,  folio,  1710-41.)  When  the  Wars  of  tne  I 
were  suddenly  stopped  by  a  pacification  in  1564,  Throgmorton 
was  sent  over  on  a  special  mission,  but  he  was  imprisoned  at  St. 
Germains  on  the  plea  that  he  had  no  regular  permission.  He 
was  released  in  two  months'  time  by  an  arrangement  between 
the  French  and  English  governments.  In  1565  he  was  sent  to 
Scotland  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  marriage  of  Queen  Mary 
with  Darnley.  Four  years  later,  when  that  unhappy  sovereign 
was  a  prisoner  in  England,  Throgmorton  supported  the  project 
of  uniting  her  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  thereby  incurred  the 
resentment  of  his  own  queen,  who  sent  him  to  the  Tower.  His 
confinement  was  of  short  duration,  but  he  did  not  recover 
Elizabeth's  favour,  a  grief  which  he  did  not  long  survive.  He 
died  in  1571.— R.  H. 

THUCYDIDES,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  history  of  the 


Peloponnesian  war,  and  one  of  the  greatest  historical  writers  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  was  the  son  of  Olorus,  and  was  born  at 
the  village  of  Halimus  in  471  B.C.,  about  forty  years  before  the 
beginning  of  the  strife  which  his  great  work  describes.  He  pos- 
sessed valuable  estates  at  Scapte  Hyle  in  Thrace.  Very  little  is 
certainly  known  of  the  personal  history  of  Thucydides.  His 
youth  is  said  to  have  been  distinguished  by  a  desire  to  excel  in 
gymnastic  exercises;  but  we  hear  little  or  nothing  more  of  him 
till  the  year  424  B.C.,  the  eighth  of  the  contest  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  when  he  was  commissioned  by  his  countrymen  to 
relieve  the  Macedonian  city  Amphipolis.  The  rapid  miirch, 
however,  of  Brasidas,  the  Lacedaemonian  general,  rendered  this 
expedition  a  signal  failure.  Sentence  of  banishment  was  imme- 
diately passed  against  Thucydides,  who  spent  the  next  twenty 
years  of  his  life  in  exile.  It  is  conjectured  by  some  that  he 
may  have  returned  to  Athens  with  Thrasybulus,  when  that  com- 
mander delivered  the  city  from  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  His  history, 
which  he  began  to  write  while  living  in  exile,  breaks  off  suddenly 
at  the  battle  of  Cynossema,  in  the  year  411  B.C.  The  year  of 
his  death  is  not  known,  nor  the  place  where  he  died.  There  is  a 
general  agreement  among  the  ancient  authorities  that  he  came  to  a 
violent  end ;  but  even  this  is  not  a  matter  of  absolute  certainty. 

THURLOE,  Johx,  of  the  "  State  Papers,"  was  the  son  of 
the  rector  of  Abbots-Reading,  Essex,  where  he  was  bora  in  1616. 
Educated  for  the  law,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  inn 
in  1647,  having  two  years  before,  through  the  influence  of  his 
steady  patron,  Oliver  St.  John,  acted  as  one  of  the  secretaries  to 
the  parliamentary  commissioners  for  negotiating  the  treaty  of 
Uxbridge.  In  1648  he  was  appointed  receiver  or  clerk  of 
the  cursitor  fines,  and  in  1651  he  accompanied  St.  John  and 
Strickland  to  Holland  as  secretary  to  the  embassy.  In  1  • 
became  secretary  to  the  council  of  state;  and  in  1653,  with  the 
protectorate,  secretary  of  state  to  Cromwell,  then  an  arduous 
and  responsible  position.  He  was  a  member  of  some  of  Crom- 
well's parliaments,  but  his  main  activity  was  official ;  and  in  all 
that  related  to  the  discovery  of  plots  against  the  protector  and 
his  government,  the  employment  of  spies,  the  procuring  of  secret 
intelligence,  he  was  pre-eminent ;  on  one  occasion,  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  plot  of  Harrison  and  the  fifth-monarchy  men.  1057. 
receiving  the  thanks  of  parliament.  Cromwell  gave  him  the 
farm  of  the  post-office,  a  lucrative  commission,  and  one  very 
useful  to  him  in  his  peculiar  official  employment.  Among  other 
distinctions  conferred  on  him  during  the  protectorate,  he  was 
made  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Glasgow.  After  the  death 
of  Cromwell  he  remained  secretary  of  state  until  the  January  of 
1660,  when  he  was  replaced  by  Thomas  Scot  the  republican. 
With  the  Restoration  he  retired  from  public  life,  and  is  said  to 
have  refused  Charles  II.'s  offers  of  employment,  on  the  plea  that 
he  despaired  of  serving  the  king  as  he  had  served  Cromwell. 
"  whose  rule  was  to  seek  out  men  for  places,  and  not  places  for 
men."  He  died  in  London  in  1668.  His  "  State  Pa; 
7  vols.,  were  first  published  (with  a  life  of  Thurloe)  in  1742,  by 
Dr.  Birch,  who  says  that  they  were  found  in  a  false  ceiling  in 
Thurloe's  chambers  in  Lincoln's  inn.  Coming  into  the  hands  of 
Lord-chancellor  Somers  and  of  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  successively, 
they  were  purchased  on  the  death  of  the  latter  by  a  bookseller, 
whose  executors  intrusted  them  to  Birch  for  publication.  To 
the  papers  originally  in  Lord  Somers'  possession,  Birch  added 
some  of  interest  and  value,  including  contributions  from  Lord 
Hardwicke,  Lord  Shelburne,  and  the  grandson  of  the  pr 
Oliver's  son  Henry.  Thurloe's  "  State  Papers"  are  multifarious 
in  the  extreme,  ranging  from  the  reports  of  spies  to  speeches  and 
letters  of  Cromwell's  own  ;  and  they  form  a  great  storehouse  of 
information  for  the  history  of  the  protectorate. — F.  E. 

THUKLOW.  EdwABD,  Lord,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  who 
held  a  benefice  in  Norfolk,  and,  according  to  his  own  statement, 
was  remotely  descended  from  a  humble  carrier.  He  was  bom 
in  1732  at  Bracon  Ash,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  :  and  after 
spent  four  years  at  Seaming,  under  the  tuition  of  a 
Mr.  Brett,  he  was  removed  to  the  Canterbury  grammar-school. 
On  the  5th  of  October,  1748,  he  became  a  student  of  Caius 
college,  Cambridge,  and  was  elected  a  scholar  on  Dr.  Perse's 
foundation  in  the  following  October.  He  never  obtained  a  degree. 
As  soon  as  he  left  the  university  he  took  chambers  in  the  inner 
temple,  of  which  he  had  become  a  student.  Thurlow  affected  to 
neglect  reading,  went  about  the  coffee-houses,  drank  wine,  and 
courted  society.  His  subsequent  victories  in  Westminster  hall 
show,  however,  that  behind  all  this  gaiety  and  recklessness,  much 
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valuable  learning  was  being  acquired.  On  the  22nd  November, 
1756,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  and  went  the  western  circuit,  of 
which  Henley  and  Pratt  were  then  leaders.  The  great  Douglas 
case  is  supposed  to  have  made  his  fame  and  fortune ;  but  long 
before  that  memorable  trial  Thurlow  had  created  for  himself  a 
lucrative  and  promising  practice.  His  spirited  conduct  in  the  case 
of  Luke  Robinson  v.  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  established  his 
character  for  courage  and  adroitness  ;  solicitors  took  notice  and 
admired  his  advocacy,  and  strange  to  say,  Thurlow,  in  less  than 
eight  years  after  his  call  to  the  bar,  obtained  the  rank  of  king's 
counsel.  On  the  resignation  of  Dunning,  Thurlow  was  appointed 
solicitor-general,  and  on  the  23rd  January,  1771,  to  the  higher 
rank  of  attorney-general.  The  following  may  be  referred  to  as 
characteristic  examples  of  Thurlow's  forensic  and  parliamentary 
eloquence : — The  debate  on  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  take  away  the  power  of  filing  ex  officio  informations  (16  Pari. 
Hist.,  1144);  his  speech  for  the  prosecution  when  solicitor- 
general,  in  Rex  v.  Miller  (20  St.  Tr.,  870);  also  in  the  duchess 
of  Kingston's  case,  and  in  the  Grenada  case,  and  animadversions 
on  the  public  conduct  of  Lord  Clive  in  the  East  Indies  (17  Pari. 
Hist.,  S50),  and  his  speeches  on  American  affairs;  on  the  coercion 
bill,  the  American  prohibitory  bill,  &c  When  Bathurst  gave  up 
the  seals,  Thurlow  was  sworn  in  lord  high-chancellor,  a  member 
of  the  privy  council,  with  a  patent  of  nobility,  under  the  title  of 
Baron  Thurlow  of  Ashfield  in  the  county  of  Suffolk.  Lord 
Thurlow  was  not  a  great  lawyer.  Ilis  shrewdness  and  versatility 
made  him  a  tolerably  good  judge,  notwithstanding  his  limited 
knowledge.  His  judgments  were  often  hasty,  though  clear  of  all 
partiality.  Some  of  his  most  elaborate  decisions  are  attributed 
to  the  authorship  of  Hargrave,  and  may  be  found  in  the  reports 
of  Vesey,  Brown,  and  Dickens.  When  the  tory  government  was 
replaced  in  1782  by  the  whig  administration,  consisting  of  Rock- 
ingham, Shelburne,  and  Fox,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  every 
onu  Thurlow  retained  the  great  seal.  The  chancellor  differed 
from  the  cabinet  upon  the  four  great  propositions  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  administration.  After  its  short  continuance  of 
about,  twelve  months  Shelburne  came  into  office,  Thurlow  con- 
tinuing chancellor.  When  the  duke  of  Portland  was  endeavouring 
to  form  a  ministry,  Fox  declined  sitting  with  Lord  Thurlow, 
and  the  great  seal  was  consequently  placed  in  commission,  1783. 
The  ex-chancellor  went  into  opposition,  and  vigorously  assailed 
the  government  with  a  view  to  its  overthrow.  Having  again 
obtained  the  seals  of  office,  he  continued  to  preside  as  speaker  of 
the  house  of  lords  until  they  were  finally  taken  from  him  in 
1792.  On  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings  "of  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanours,"  the  lord  chancellor  gallantly  and  ably 
defended  the  accused  against  the  eloquent  aspersions  of  Burke, 
and  the  caustic  irony  of  Loughborough.  During  their  later  years 
the  hostility  of  the  chancellor  against  Pitt  became  most  acrimo- 
nious. Having  been  a  favoured,  a  faithful,  and  almost  obsequi- 
ous royalist,  the  keeper  of  the  king's  conscience  thought  he  could 
safely  treat  the  prime  minister  with  contemptuous  indifference 
or  scornful  opposition,  as  he  might  choose.  But  the  chancellor 
was  worsted  in  the  tactics  of  the  cabinet,  and  compelled  to  retire 
from  office  at  the  bidding  of  his  opponent.  Out  of  office  he 
suddenly  became  a  "flaming  patriot,"  and  expressed  great  attach- 
ment to  Carlton  house.  But  his  overtures  were  repelled,  and  the 
disappointed  ex-chancellor  retired  to  the  privacy  of  Brighthelm- 
stone;  there  he  remained  until  the  day  of  his  death,  on  the  12th 
of  September,  1806,  the  year  in  which  England  lost  two  greater 
statesmen  and  better  men—  Fox  and  Pitt. 

THUROT,  Francis,  a  brave  and  skilful  French  sailor,  was 
born  in  1727.  His  father  intended  him  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession, but  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  ran  away  from  the  college 
of  Dijon,  and  embarked  as  surgeon  on  board  a  privateer  at 
Dunkirk.  His  first  voyage  was  unfortunate ;  the  vessel  was 
captured  and  he  was  taken  prisoner.  Having  made  his  escape, 
however,  he  'returned  to  Dunkirk,  and  enlisted  as  a  common 
sailor.  He  gradually  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  obtained 
a  high  reputation  for  his  daring  and  success  in  privateering. 
When  peace  was  concluded  with  England  in  1748,  Thrust 
entered  the  merchant  service ;  but  when  war  again  broke  out  in 
1755,  he  once  more  resumed  privateering,  and  inflicted  ereat 
damage  on  the  English  commerce.  The  fame  of  his  exploits 
induced  the  government  to  confer  upon  him  an  important  com- 
mand in  the  royal  fleet,  and  he  fought  several  desperate  engage- 
ments with  English  ships  in  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Baltic 
and  captured  a  large  number  of  merchant  vessels.     In  175'j 


Thurot  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  small  squadron  at 
Dunkirk  intended  to  make  a  descent  upon  the  north  coast  of 
Ireland.  After  being  repeatedly  driven  from  his  course  by  violent 
storms,  he  effected  a  landing  on  the  28th  of  February,  1760, 
before  the  town  of  Carrickfergus,  which  he  soon  reduced.  But 
having  received  advices  of  the  gathering  of  a  strong  force  against 
him,  he  hastily  re-embarked  his  men  and  sailed  away.  He  was 
soon  overtaken,  however,  by  Captain  Elliot  and  three  English 
frigates,  and  after  a  desperate  conflict  Thurot  was  killed,  having 
fought  his  ship  until  the  hold  was  almost  filled  with  water,  and 
the  deck  covered  with  dead  bodies.  Dispirited  by  the  fall  of 
their  gallant  chief,  the  three  French  vessels  surrendered,  and 
were  carried  to  Ramsay  Bav  in  the  Isle  of  Man. — J.  T. 

TIBERIUS  I.  (Claudius  Nero  Cesar),  was  born  16th 
November,  42  B.C.  Having  filled  various  offices,  he  was  adopted 
by  Augustus  as  his  successor,  after  the  deaths  of  C.  and  L. 
Caesar.  From  that  time  till  the  emperor's  death  he  was  usually 
abroad,  leading  the  Roman  armies  against  the  enemies  of  the 
empire.  He  became  emperor  a.d.  14 ;  and  soon  after  put  to 
death  Posthumus  Agrippa.  It  is  also  probable  that  he  was  privy 
to  the  death  of  Germanicus  in  Syria.  In  a.d.  26  he  departed 
from  Rome  and  never  returned.  The  island  of  Caprea;  was  the 
place  of  his  abode,  where  he  indulged  his  lustful  appetites  to 
excess.  He  died  a.d.  37,  after  reigning  twenty-two  and  a  half 
years,  leaving  behind  a  memory  execrated  by  posterity. — S.  D. 

TIBULLUS,  Albius,  was  born  in  Italy  about  54  B.C.  The 
literary  talents  of  Tibullus  obtained  for  him  at  an  early  age  the 
favour  of  the  great;  and  in  31  B.C.  he  accompanied  his  patron 
Messala  into  Gaul,  where  he  shared  the  fatigues  of  a  campaign 
in  Aquitaine.  Military  life  seems,  however,  to  have  been  very 
little  in  accordance  with  his  tastes,  and  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  he  returned  to  Italy.  His  works  are  universally  ranked  in 
the  first  class  of  elegiac  poetry. 

TICKELL,  Thomas,  was  bom  in  Cumberland  in  1686,  and 
was  educated  at  Queen's  college,  Oxford-  He  subsequently  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Addison,  and  became  his  under-secretary  of 
state  when  the  great  essayist  went  to  Ireland  in  1717.  In  1725 
he  was  made  secretary  to  the  lords-justices  of  Ireland,  which 
post  he  retained  till  his  death  in  1740.  He  wrote  some  poems 
(the  best  known  being  his  lines  on  the  death  of  Addison),  and 
one  or  two  papers  in  the  Spectator. 

*  TICKNOR,  George,  the  historian  of  Spanish  literature,  was 
born  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1791,  and 
was  educated  privately,  and  afterwards  at  Dartmouth,  where  he 
graduated  at  sixteen.  On  leaving  Dartmouth  he  studied  for 
three  years  at  home,  and  then  prepared  himself  for  the  Ameri- 
can bar,  to  which  he  was  called  in  1813.  Preferring  literature 
to  law,  however,  and  being  independent  in  his  circumstances,  he 
quitted  his  profession,  and  in  1815  visited  Europe.  He  studied 
for  two  years  at  Gottingen,  and  spent  some  time  at  Madrid, 
having  already  acquired  a  taste  for  the  literature  of  Spain.  He 
was  skilled  in  the  Romance  dialect,  and  had  made  a  considerable 
collection  of  Spanish  books,  when,  in  1819,  he  visited  at  Abbots- 
ford  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  wrote  of  him  to  Southey  as  a  marvel. 
With  Southey  himself  Mr.  Ticknor  kept  up  a  correspondence 
during  the  rest  of  the  poet's  life.  During  his  absence  he  was 
elected  to  what  was  in  point  of  fact  the  chair  of  modern  litera- 
ture at  Harvard.  Returning  to  the  States  in  1819,  he  entered 
on  the  duties  of  his  professorship,  and  by  his  lectures  gave  a 
stimulus  to  the  cultivation  of  the  European  belles-lettres.  After 
fifteen  years  he  returned  to  Europe,  where  he  explored  the 
libraries  of  others,  and  completed  his  own  unique  collection  of 
Spanish  books.  After  his  return  he  tried  to  arrange  his  lec- 
tures for  publication,  but  finally  abandoned  the  attempt,  and 
gave  to  the  world  the  results  of  his  long  studies  in  his  "  History 
of  Spanish  Literature,"  published  in  3  vols,  in  1849.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  a  clear  and  unaffected  style ;  displays  prodigious  reading, 
tracing  the  history  of  Spanish  literature  from  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  written  language  to  the  beginning  of  th6  nineteenth 
century;  and  connects  the  biography  of  Spanish  authorship  and 
the  history  of  Spain  with  a  critical  and  bibliographical  account 
of  Spanish  literature,  the  most  thorough  and  complete  that 
has  yet  been  published.  Mr.  Ticknor  is  also  the  author  of  an 
interesting  life  of  Lafayette. — F.  E. 

TIECK,  Ludivig,  the  eminent  German  poet,  was  born  at 
Berlin,  on  31st  May,  1773,  of  a  respected  citizen  family.  He 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  history  and  literature  in  the 
universities  of  Halle,  Gottingen,  and  Erlangen,  and  on  his  return 


to  his  native  town  began  his  literary  career  by  translating,  at 
the  instance  of  Xicolai,  sketches  and  tales  for  the  Straussfedern, 
|  a  periodical  edited  by  Musrcus  and  J.  G.  Mailer.  From  trans- 
l  lations  he  soon  proceeded  to  original  works  of  larger  compass, 
and  the  novels  "  Abdallah,"  1795;  "William  Lovell,"  1795, 
I  3  vols. ;  "Peter  Lebrecht,"  2  vols;  and  " Peter  Lebrecht's  Volks- 
n.abrclien,"  1797,  3  vols.;  followed  each  other  in  rapid  sueees- 
All  the  poets  of  the  romantic  school,  among  whom  Tieck 
be  considered  at  least  the  most  fruitful,  if  not  the  most 
eminent,  were  rather  receptive  than  productive,  and  in  then- 
productions  used  to  cling  to  the  manner  and  style  of  others. 
Thus  Tieck  in  these  novels  followed  Kiinger,  Sterne,  Tlmemmel, 
and  Musreus.  In  "  Sternbald's  Wanderungen,"  1798,  2  vols., 
however,  he  adopted  the  manner  and  ideas  of  his  prematurely 
deceased  friend  Wackenrodcr,  and  was  now  completely  gained  over 
to  the  principles  of  the  new  school.  He  grew  fond  of  the  fanci- 
ful, the  unreal,  and  miraculous,  and  betrayed  a  visible  bias  for 
Catholicism.  He  lost  the  friendship  of  Xicolai,  but  won  that  of 
the  Schlegels,  of  Steffens,  and  Xovalis.  In  his  "  Romantische 
Dichtungen,"  1799-1800,  2  vols.,  his  "  Kaiser  Octavian,"  1804, 
and  still  more  so  in  his  celebrated  "  Phantasus,-'  1812-15, 
3  vols.,  he  gave  life  and  being  to  the  new  phase  of  poetry,  and 
introduced  it  into  the  public  mind  of  the  nation.  Without  an 
office,  he  exclusively  gave  all  his  time  and  energy  to  literary 
labour,  and  took  up  his  temporary  residence  successively  at  Jena, 
1799  :  at  Dresden,  1801-2,  where,  conjointly  with  A.  W.  von 
Schlegel,  he  published  the  "  Musenalmanach ;"  and  at  Munich, 
180-1 ;  travelled  in  Italy,  1805  ;  then  stayed  again  at  Dresden, 
Vienna,  and  Munich;  went  to  England  and  France  in  1817,  till 
in  1819  he  finally  fixed  at  Dresden.  Thus  his  life  was  as  fanci- 
ful and  romantic  as  his  poetry.  At  Dresden  he  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  management  of  the  royal  theatre,  and  by  his 
wonderful  dramatic  readings  and  literary  table-talk,  assembled  a 
circle  of  men  (and  still  more  of  women)  of  letters  around  him. 
For  a  number  of  years  bis  house  was  the  central  point  of  literary 
society  at  Dresden,  until  declining  health  forced  him  more  and 
more  into  the  life  of  a  valetudinarian.  On  the  accession  of 
Frederick  William  IV.  he  was,  to  the  wonder  of  Germany,  called 
to  Berlin,  and  a  competent  pension  settled  on  him.  He  read  to 
the  king,  and  assisted  him  in  his  theatrical  experiments,  such 
as  the  revival  of  the  Antigone.  His  illness,  however,  increased 
in  1851,  and  he  died  28th  April,  1853.  Like  all  other  poets 
of  the  romantic  school,  Tieck  also  excelled  as  a  translator.  As 
early  as  1799-1801,  during  the  most  active  period  of  his  life,  he 
had  translated  Don  Quixote,  and  in  after  years  he  turned  to 
the  dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan  era.  He  completed  Schlegel"s 
translation  of  Shakspeare,  in  which  task  he  was  materially 
assisted  by  Wolf  Graf  Baudissin,  and  his  own  accomplished 
daughter  Dorothy.  Two  other  collections  of  translations  were 
published  under  the  titles  "  Alt-Englisches  Theater,"  2  vols., 
and  "  Shakspeare's  Vorschule,"  Leipsic,  1823-29,  2  vols.  I  he 
wonderful  energy  and  assiduity  of  Tieck  are  proved  by  the  fact, 
that  beside  these  numerous  works  of  his  own,  he  still  found 
leisure  for  editing  a  number  of  works  of  other  authors,  viz. 
— the  Remains  of  Heinrich  von  Kleist,  1826,  3  vols.;  the 
works  of  Novalis,  conjointly  with  F.  Schlegel ;  the  Remains  and 
Correspondence  of  Solger,  conjointly  with  F.  von  Raumer;  and 
the  collected  works  of  Reinhold  Lenz,  1828,  3  vols. — (See  Life 
by  Kopke,  2  vols.) — K.  K. 

TIEDEMAXX.  Dietrich,  a  German  philosopher  of  distinc- 
tion, was  born  at  Bremervorde,  near  Bremen,  3rd  April,  1748. 
He  completed  bis  education  at  the  university  of  Gottingen,  and 
in  1776  obtained  a  mastership  in  the  gymnasium  Carolinum  at 
Cassel,  whence  in  1786  be  was  translated  to  Marburg,  in  the 
capacity  of  professor  of  philosophy.  Here  he  attracted  a  great 
number  of  students,  as  he  not  only  excelled  as  an  expositor 
of  the  different  philosophical  systems,  but  also  in  bis  thorough 
knowledge  of  ancient  and  modern  literatures.  He  published  a 
number  of  valuable  works,  e.g. — "Researches  on  the  Origin  of 
Languages,"  Riga,  1772;  "System  der  Stoischen  Philosophic," 
1776.  o  vols.;  "  Untersuchungen  iiber  den   U  177*. 

3  vols. ;  and  "  Griechcnland's  Erste  Philosophen,"  1780.  His 
opus  magnum,  however,  is  his  ''  Geist  der  Speculativen  Philo- 
sophic," Marburg,  1791-96,  6  vols.,  an  admirably  clear  and 
complete  history  of  philosophy  from  Thales  to  Berkeley.  Unpre- 
judiced by  a  system  of  his  own  (for  himself  be  was  a  follower  of 
Wolff  and  Locke,  and  opposed  to  K-tnt).  he  displayed  great 
ingenuity  in  expounding  the  systems  of  others,  and  in  this  respect 


excels  both  BrnckerandTenneniann.  Ticdemanudicd  at  Marburg, 
24th  September,  1803.— K.  E. 

TIERNEY,  Gboegb,  a  distinguished  statesman,  was  born  in 
1761  at  Gibraltar,  where  his  father,  who  was  a  native  of  I 
itk,  held  the  office  of  prize  agent.  Young  Tierney  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  and  was  originally  intended  for  the 
bar;  but  after  the  successive  deaths  of  his  three  elder  brother-. 
whose  shares  of  their  father's  property  he  inherited,  he  resolved  to 
devote  himself  to  public  life.  He  was  first  elected  for  the  borough 
of  Colchester,  after  an  expensive  contest,  and  in  17:"; 
member  for  Southwark.  On  entering  the  house  of  commons  he 
immediately  connected  himself  with  the  whig  opposition,  and  by 
his  courage,  assiduous  attention  to  business,  and  debating  powers, 
rendered  himself  a  very  formidable  antagonist  to  the  ministry. 
During  the  debate  on  the  bill  for  suspending  seamen's  protec- 
tions. Mr.  Pitt  so  far  forgot  what  was  due  to  the  representatives 
of  the  people  and  to  himself,  as  to  throw  out  most  unwarrant- 
able insinuations  against  Mr.  Tierney 's  motives.  A  duel  was  the 
consequence  between  the  haughty  minister  and  his  ant.. 
in  which,  fortunately,  neither  was  wounded.  When  Pitt  retired 
from  office  in  1803,  Tierney  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the  navy 
by  Addington ;  but  he  again  took  his  seat  on  the  opposition 
benches  on  the  return  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  his  former  position  at 
the  head  of  the  government.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox  in  1806, 
Mr.  Tierney  was  appointed  president  of  the  board  of  control,  but 
he  resigned  that  oiliee  on  the  dismissal  of  the  administration  in 
1807.  During  the  succeeding  nineteen  years  Mr.  Tierney 
generally  with  the  opposition,  though  on  one  or  two  occasions  he 
disapproved  of  their  policy.  When  Mr.  Canning  became  premier, 
and  obtained  the  support  of  many  of  the  leading  whigs,  Mr. 
Tierney  was  appointed  master  of  the  mint,  and  continued  to  hold 
this  office  until  the  breaking  up  of  Lord  Goderich's  administra- 
tion.    He  died  in  1830— J.  T. 

TIGHE,  Mart,  an  Irish  poetess,  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  William  Blackford,  county  of  Wicklow,  Ireland,  and  was 
born  in  Dublin,  1774.  At  nineteen  she  married  her  cousin,  Mr. 
Tighe  of  Woodstock,  in  Kilkenny  county,  which  he  represented 
in  the  Irish  parliament,  a  gentleman  himself  a  poet,  and  the 
author  of  a  work  on  the  statistics  of  his  native  county.  Her 
polished  and  musical  poem  of  "  Psyche "  is  founded  on  the  well- 
known  episode  of  Apuleius.  and  written  in  the  Spenserian  stanza. 
Speaking  of  it  Mr.  William  Howitt  goes  the  length  of  saying, 
that  "  none  but  Spenser  himself  has  excelled  Mrs.  Tighe  in  the 
field  of  allegory."     She  died  of  consumption  in  1810. — F.  E. 

TILLEMONT,  Sebastiah  i.i:  Xain  db,  a  French  eccle- 
siastical historian,  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1637,  and  was  educated 
for  the  priesthood  in  the  school  of  Port -Royal.  He  delayed 
taking  orders  till  1676,  and  in  the  meanwhile  devoted  hi 
entirely  to  historical  studies.  He  shared  the  views  and  the 
chequered  fortunes  of  the  Jansenists  of  Port-Royal,  and  died  in 
Paris  in  1698.  Though  he  gave  much  assistance  to  his  friends 
in  bringing  out  many  works  in  patristic  and  historical  literature, 
he  had  reached  his  fifty-second  year  before  he  published  any 
thing  in  his  own  name.  His  first  work  was  his  "  Histoire  des 
Empereurs  et  des  autres  Princes  qui  ont  rcpie'  durant  le  six 
premiers  siecles  de  l'Englise,  des  persecutions  qu"ils  ont  fall 
chre'tiens,"  &c,  1690,  4to.  This  work  extended  to  six  volumes, 
two  of  which  were  posthumous.  His  principal  work  was  also 
almost  entirely  posthumous,  the  "  Memoirs  pour  servir  a  I'his- 
toire  ecclc'siastique  des  six  premiers  sieclr-."  only  three  volumes 
of  which  appeared  in  his  lifetime,  and  the  remaining  thirteen 
after  his  death.  The  whole  work  brought  down  the  history  of 
the  church  to  the  year  513.  It  was  the  first  church  I 
produced  in  France  which  sprung  from  anything  like  a  fair 
and  accurate  use  of  the  original  sources,  1:  was  drawn  up  in  a 
very  dry  and  uninteresting  form,  consisting  chiefly  of  connectrd 
extracts  from  the  early  christian  writers,  with  observations  of 
the  author  on  points  of  doubt  and  difficulty.  But  such  an  im- 
partial exhibition  of  the  ancient  authorities  was  of  emir.' 
in  that  polemical  age;  and  though  Tillemont's criticism  has  been 
superseded  by  later  researches,  bis  labours  deserve  honourable 
remembrance  for  the  example  which  they  set  of  conscientious 
and  candid  study  of  the  true  fountains  of  church  history. — P.  L. 

TILLOTSOX.  John,  a  distinguished  prelate,  was  the  son  of  a 
puritan  clothier,  and  was  born  at  Sowerby,  near  Halifax,  i: 
After  preparatory  schooling  he  was  sent  as  a  pensioner  t    I 
hall,  Cambridge," in  1647,  and  be  was  elected  a  fellow  in  1661. 
At  the  university  be  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  More,  Cudworth, 
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Wilkins,  and  other  divines  of  eminence.  In  1654  he  took  the 
degree  of  A.M.,  and  he  became  D.D.  in  1666.  His  biographers 
speak  of  him  leaving  the  university  as  a  nonconformist,  and 
becoming  chaplain  in  the  family  of  Prideaus,  the  attorney-general 
of  Cromwell.  They  also  speak  of  him  as  gradually  rising  out  of 
the  "  coarser  prejudices"  of  his  education,  and  state  that  Chilling- 
worth's  book  gave  "his  mind  the  ply  which  it  held  ever  after." 
It  is  not  precisely  known  at  what  time  Tillotson  entered  holy 
orders,  but  in  1660  he  was  a  curate  at  Cheshunt,  and  in  1663  he 
had  the  rectory  of  Keddington  in  Suffolk.  In  1664  he  became 
preacher  of  Lincoln's  inn,  and  in  the  same  year  was  chosen  Tues- 
day lecturer  at  St.  Laurence  church  in  the  Jewry,  London.  At 
this  period  commenced  his  authorship,  as  he  published  the  "Pule 
of  Faith"  in  1666.  Preferments  were  now  showered  upon  him. 
In  1669  he  was  made  prebend  of  Canterbury,  in  1672  dean  of 
Canterbury,  prebend  of  St.  Paul's  in  1675,  and  in  1677  a  cancn 
residentiary  in  the  same  cathedral.  In  1689  hebecame  clerk  of  the 
closet  to  King  William,  and  the  same  year  he  succeeded  Stilling- 
fleet  as  dean  of  St.  Paul's.  A  good  deal  of  literary  work  had 
been  done  by  Tillotson  before  this  time.  He  had  published  from 
Bishop  Wilkins'  papers  his  "  Natural  Keligion,"  and  he  edited  in 
the  same  way  several  of  the  posthumous  works  of  Barrow.  On 
the  5th  of  November,  1678.  he  preached  a  famous  sermon  against 
popery,  and  in  1680  he  delivered  his  well-known  discourse  on 
the  same  subject,  published  under  the  title  of  "  The  Protestant 
Religion  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  singularity  and  novelty." 
In  this  sermon  he  hazarded  extreme  sentiments,  very  unlike  his 
usual  caution.  Still,  according  to  Burnet,  he  brought  over  to  the 
Church  of  England,  by  his  clear  and  calm  reasoning,  a  greater 
number  of  persons  from  Romanism  than  any  other  divine  of  the 
period.  When  Charles  II.  in  1672  issued  the  insidious  declara- 
tion for  liberty  of  conscience  Tillotson  declared  himself  strongly 
opposed  to  it,  but  in  spite  of  this  hostility  to  the  court  he  was 
promoted.  The  exclusion  bill  against  the  duke  of  York  was 
warmly  advocated  by  him ;  and  he  attended  along  with  Burnet 
at  the  execution  of  Lord  William  Russell,  having  previously  at 
the  trial  bome  witness  to  his  personal  character.  After  the 
Revolution  Sancroft  refused  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  new  govern- 
ment, and  in  consequence  was  suspended  in  August,  1689,  and 
deprived  in  the  February  following.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
April,  1691,  that  Tillotson,  at  the  repeated  and  earnest  solicita- 
tions of  the  king,  allowed  himself  to  be  nominated  to  the  vacant 
see.  Sancroft  left  Lambeth  on  the  23rd  of  June,  and  his  suc- 
cessor took  possession  in  the  following  November.  The  unre- 
lenting animosity  of  the  nonjurors  was  now  let  loose  upon  him,  as 
an  unprincipled  schismatic;  his  consecration  was  held  to  be  null, 
and  his  episcopate  a  violent  intrusion.  But  the  prelate  retorted 
not,  proceeding  calmly  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  Various 
schemes  appear  to  have  been  in  his  mind  for  the  well-being  and 
progress  of  the  church.  Among  them  was  a  plan  of  comprehen- 
sion, widening  the  basis  of  admission  so  that  ejected  presbyterians 
might  be  embraced.  But  his  episcopate  was  brief.  He  was 
seized  with  paralysis  while  attending  service  at  Whitehall,  and 
expired  five  days  afterwards,  on  the  22nd  of  November,  1694. 
His  disease  greatly  impaired  his  utterance,  but  he  was  able  to 
say,  that  he  had  "no  burden  on  his  conscience."  King  William 
was  deeply  affected;  "I  have  lost,"  he  said,  "the  best  man  that 
I  ever  knew,"  and  the  queen  could  not  refer  to  his  death  without 
weeping.  Burnet,  as  he  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  was  by 
his  emotion  obliged  to  pause  and  burst  into  tears,  and  a  sob  of 
sojtow  arose  from  the  immense  congregation.  The  sermon  con- 
tains a  long,  elaborate,  discriminative,  and  eulogistic  biographv, 
or  rather  description  of  his  public  life.  His  works  were  collected 
after  his  death  by  his  chaplain,  Dr.  Parker.  The  contents  of  the 
first  volume  had  been  published  during  his  life.  They  have 
also  been  reprinted  in  octavo,  with  a  life  by  Birch.  Tillotson's 
generosity  prevented  him  from  laying  past  any  provision  for 
his  widow,  but  the  king  gave  her  a  pension  first  of  £400,  and 
then  of  £600  a  year,  and  sent  it  to  her  every  quarter  from 
his  own  hand.  Tillotson  bequeathed  her  a  mass  of  MS.  ser- 
mons; and  such  was  his  fame,  that  they  were  sold  for  two 
thousand  five  hundred  guineas— the  largest  sum  that  had  ever 
up  till  that  time,  been  paid  for  any  copyright. 

The  works  of  Tillotson,  so  popular  in  his  own  dav,  have  fallen 
into  comparative  neglect  in  ours.  The  style,  which  lias  been  often 
so  admired,  is  fluent  without  being  vigorous;  easy,  without  beino- 
forcible  or  masculine ;  and  the  thoughts  do  not  often  rise  above 
decent  mediocrity.     Neither  profundity  nor  brilliancy  character- 


izes his  sermons,  nor  are  they  marred  by  pedantry  or  conceits. 
He  is  always  graceful  and  solemn,  though  more  of  a  moralist 
than  a  theologian,  and  ever  fond  of  recurring  to  the  principles 
of  natural  religion.  Arminian  tenets  are  languidly  expounded 
by  him ;  indeed,  extreme  statements  are  avoided  in  his  latitudi- 
narian  and  moderate  creed.  His  enemies  accused  him,  but  very 
falsely,  of  Socinianism,  and  he  was  assailed  also  as  a  universalist. 
His  gentle  character  sustained  him  in  many  trying  scenes ;  and 
his  caution,  candour,  and  good  sense  made  him  of  great  use  to 
the  church  in  that  crisis  of  her  history,  as  well  as  commended 
him  to  the  English  people.  His  popularity  as  a  preacher  was 
unrivalled.  His  church  was  crowded  for  thirty  years  with  the 
fashion  and  intellect  of  London.  His  catholicity  was  the  result 
of  a  natural  temperament,  whose  susceptibility  was  deepened  by 
christian  charity. — J.  E. 

TILLY  or  TILLI,  John  Tseeclas,  Count  of,  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  and  born  at  the  castle  of 
Tilly  in  South  Brabant  in  1559.  At  an  early  age  he  entered 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  it  was  there  most  probably  that  he 
imbibed  the  spirit  of  intense  fanaticism,  which,  equally  with 
military  skill  and  prowess,  distinguished  his  subsequent  career. 
But  he  soon  abandoned  ecclesiastical  training  for  the  art  of  war, 
and  entering  the  army  of  Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain,  he  served  in 
the  Netherlands  under  Alva  and  other  leaders  against  the  protest- 
ant  inhabitants  of  that  portion  of  the  Spanish  territories.  He 
afterwards  acquired  much  distinction  in  the  service  of  the  German 
emperor,  Rudolph  II.,  during  the  Hungarian  and  Turkish  wars. 
Yet  the  incident  of  chief  importance  about  this  period  of  Tilly's 
life,  was  his  being  appointed  generalissimo  of  their  forces  by  the 
league  of  the  Roman  catholic  states  in  Germany — an  office  which 
he  held  till  his  decease.  The  first  real  laurels  gained  in  the  famous 
Thirty  Years'  war  fell  to  the  lot  of  Tilly.  On  November  8,  1620, 
was  fought  the  battle  of  Weisse  Berg,  near  Prague,  between  the 
troops  under  his  command  and  the  Bohemian  army,  when  the 
latter  sustained  an  overwhelming  defeat.  The  subsequent  course 
of  Tilly  was  one  of  unvarying  and  brilliant  triumph.  After  a  series 
of  signal  successes,  he  totally  routed  Count  Mansfeld  at  Stadt- 
Loo,  near  Minister,  in  August,  1623,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  count  of  the  empire  for  the  victory  thus  achieved ;  while,  in 
succeeding  campaigns,  the  army  of  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark 
was  also  thoroughly  beaten  by  the  military  genius  of  Tilly,  and 
his  yet  more  illustrious  compeer,  Wallenstein.  When  the  latter, 
in  1630,  was  deprived  of  his  command,  Tilly  became  field-mar- 
shal and  general-in-chief  of  the  imperial  army.  He  had  now, 
however,  to  contend  with  an  abler  antagonist  than  any  he  had 
before  encountered,  for  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  commencing  his 
immortal  campaigns  in  Germany.  Still  the  first  effort  of  Tilly 
proved  successful.  On  the  10th  of  May,  1631,  Magdeburg  was 
captured,  an  event  disgraced  by  deeds  of  atrocious  cruelty,  which 
appear  to  have  been,  if  not  ordered,  at  least  coolly  permitted  by 
the  conqueror.  A  few  months  later,  in  September,  1631,  the 
great  battle  of  Leipsic  took  place  between  the  imperialists  and 
the  Swedes,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Tilly,  after  an  obsti- 
nate and  sanguinary  engagement.  With  a  heart  devoured  by 
rage  and  despair,  and  literally  cutting  his  way  through  the  main 
body  of  the  Swedish  army,  Tilly  was  forced  to  leave  the  fatal  field. 
His  former  good  fortune  now  seemed  to  have  deserted  him,  and 
at  the  passage  of  the  Lech,  April  5,  1632,  his  career  was  finally 
closed.  Having  received  there  a  severe  wound  he  was  removed 
to  Ingolstadt,  where  he  expired  the  day  after  the  battle  in  the 
seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  Tilly's  military  talents  were 
unquestionably  of  a  high  order;  and  notwithstanding  his  severity 
and  bigotry,  the  moral  strictness  and  self-denial  that  characterized 
his  private  life  entitle  him  to  a  certain  meed  of  approbation. — J.  J. 
TIMUR  or  TAMERLANE,  Sultan,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
oriental  conquerors,  was  born  in  1335  at  Kesh,  a  town  to  the 
south-east  of  Samarcand.  He  was  the  son  of  a  chief  in  that 
district,  and  could  boast  a  royal  ancestry,  being  lineally  descende  1 
from  Genghis  Khan  by  the  female  side.  The  boyhood  of  Timur 
was  spent  among  the  feuds  and  contentions  of  the  Mongolian 
nobles ;  for,  under  the  successors  of  Genghis  Khan  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  the  vices  that  seem  inherent  in  all  Asiatic 
monarchies  appeared,  and  strife  and  misrule  became  the  preludes 
to  the  dissolution  of  their  empire.  Until  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven  Timur  had  not  been  peculiarly  distinguished  in  arms,  but 
at  that  period  he  commenced  the  career  destined  to  be  ultimately 
so  famous.  His  first  adventures  were  the  efforts  he  made  to 
restore  the  independence  of  his  country,  which  had  been  invaded 


by  the  Calmucks.  In  one  of  liis  earliest  engagements  he  hap- 
pened to  receive  a  wound  in  the  thigh,  which  resulted  in  lame- 
ness, and  hence  the  name  Tamerlane,  a  corruption  by  Europeans 
of  the  epithet  "Timurlenk,''  or  "lame  Timur."  Triumphant 
over  some  rival  chiefs,  lie  was  proclaimed  khan  of  Zagatai  in 
1309,  and  selected  Samarcand  for  his  capital.  The  crown  of 
that  kingdom  was  the  first  of  fourteen  that,  before  his  death, 
encircled  his  victorious  brow.  Gradually  extending  his  conquests, 
he  conceived  the  bold  and  ambitious  design  of  subjugating  all 
the  countries  which  had  once  obeyed  his  celebrated  ancestor,  and 
resolved  to  begin  with  Khorasan.  The  attempt  had  a  successful 
issue ;  and  ere  long  the  whole  of  that  part  of  Persia — the  north- 
eastern portion — submitted  to  Timur's  yoke.  During  his  con- 
quest of  Khorasan,  the  people  of  Sebsewar,  one  of  its  captured 
cities,  revolted  ;  and  we  are  told  that  after  retaking  the  place, 
Timur  built  two  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  alive,  one  upon  the 
other,  until  they  formed  a  tower  of  human  beings,  and  cemented 
each  living  layer  to  the  next  by  mortar,  as  if  they  were  bricks 
instead  of  men.  An  atrocity  so  execrable,  and  on  a  scale  so 
colossal — unless,  indeed,  it  be  the  exaggeration  of  the  fable-loving 
e.i-tern  phantasy — robs  us  of  all  faith  in  the  true  nobility  of 
Timur's  character,  and  dethrones  him  from  his  pedestal  among 
the  grander  class  of  conquerors.  In  an  inferior  rank  his  position 
must  be  assigned ;  nor  do  we  feel  prepared,  after  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  his  eventful  history,  to  allow  him  even  the  possession 
of  that  rare  genius  which  has  often  characterized  the  scourges  of 
the  human  race.  He  had  talent,  boldness,  prudence,  energy,  all 
in  a  high  degree;  but  the  lightning-flash  of  genius  is  lacking  in 
the  terrible  picture  of  his  life.  Yet  his  warlike  policy  was  inva- 
riably successful.  By  1387  the  principal  part  of  Persia  had 
fallen  into  his  hands,  and  the  work  of  devastation  was  fitly 
crowned  by  the  storming  of  Ispahan,  where  seventy  thousand 
heads  were  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  victor,  who  ordered  them  to  be 
piled  up  by  his  soldiers  in  the  public  places  of  the  city.  To 
subdue  the  kingdom  of  Kiptshak  was  the  next  object  of  the 
great  Tartar's  ambition.  This  he  accomplished  after  a  war 
which  lasted  from  1387  to  1396,  and  which  was  signalized  by 
many  sanguinary  engagements ;  among  others,  the  famous  battle 
fought  on  the  18th  June,  1391,  between  Timur  and  Toktamish. 
khan  of  Kiptshak,  when  the  entire  army  of  the  latter  was  anni- 
hilated. Timur  still  continued  to  reside  at  Samarcand,  when 
not,  as  was  most  frequently  the  case,  employed  actively  in  the 
field;  and  it  was  to  this  capital  that  he  transplanted  the  artists 
and  scholars  of  the  conquered  countries ;  for  the  man  was,  in  his 
own  barbaric  fashion,  a  patron  of  science  and  literature.  Mean- 
while also,  during  the  Kiptshak  campaigns,  the  territories  of  the 
king  of  Bagdad  were  invaded.  The  city  of  that  name  surren- 
dered without  resistance  to  the  arms  of  Timur,  and  its  sultan 
and  his  family  had  to  flee  for  their  lives.  After  many  wonderful 
marches,  and  many  minor  yet  bloody  conflicts,  the  conquest  of 
the  entire  kingdom  of  Kiptshak  was  completed  in  1396,  at 
which  time,  we  are  informed,  Timur  had  penetrated  as  far  as 
Moscow.  Master  thus  of  ample  dominions — but  the  old  thirst 
for  universal  empire  still  unquenched  in  his  bosom — he  retired 
to  Samarcand  only  to  prepare  for  a  more  gigantic  effort,  that 
aimed  at  the  subjugation  of  India.  Under  some  pretext  he 
declared  war  against  Mahmud,  who  then  reigned  at  Delhi,  and 
in  1398  he  led  his  Tartar  hordes  across  the  Indus,  traversing 
the  Punjaub  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  spreading  terror 
in  every  direction.  Many  thousands  of  prisoners  taken  on  his 
march  he  ordered  to  be  massacred.  Near  Delhi  the  Indian  army 
was  defeated,  and  that  opulent  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  Timur, 
who  delivered  it  up  to  the  rapacity  of  his  followers.  After  pur- 
suing the  fugitive  troops  of  Mahtnud  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the 
Ganges,  the  conqueror,  at  the  close  of  this  campaign  of  a  single 
year,  returned  to  Samarcand.  The  war  with  Bajazet,  sultan  of 
Turkey,  was  the  last  great  incident  in  the  life  of  Timur.  The 
Tartar  resolved  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  Turk — or  rather,  the 
desire  was  mutual — and  after  provoking  Bajazet  by  threatening 
letters,  he  invaded  the  Ottoman  empire  in  1402.  Its  sultan 
was  then  besieging  Constantinople ;  but  hastily  breaking  up  his 
camp  before  that  city,  he  marched  against  the  invading  Mongols 
who  were  attacking  Angora  in  Asia  Minor.  Here,  on  the  28th 
July  of  the  year  just  named,  was  fought  one  of  the  most  eventful 
battles  recorded  in  history.  .  The  combat  was  prolonged  during 
three  days  and  two  nights,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
men  were  left  dead  upon  the  field.  The  Turks  were  utterly 
routed;  the  star  of  their  leader,  so  long  the  "Ilderim"  of  con- 


quest, went  out  in  darkness,  and  he  himself  was  taken  by  his 
successful  antagonist.  According  to  the  western  historians,  the 
captive  Bajazet  was  carried  about  inclosed  in  an  iron  cage  till 
his  death ;  but  this  is  not  confirmed  by  the  Persian  annalists, 
and  the  story  is,  in  all  probability,  unfounded.  The  circle  of 
victory  seemed  now  complete.  "  From  the  Irtish  and  Volga  to 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  from  the  Ganges  to  Damascus  and  the 
Archipelago,  Asia  was  in  the  hands  of  Timur;"  yet  while,  for- 
tunately for  Europe,  the  want  of  ships  checked  his  progress  on 
the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  and  Bosphorus,  there  still,  in  the 
farthest  East,  remained  empires  to  be  subdued.  Age  had  not 
cooled  the  wild  fervour  of  his  ambition ;  and  after  retiring  once 
more  to  that  capital  which  he  had  enriched  with  the  spoils  of 
so  many  conquered  nations,  he  was  preparing  for  the  invasion  of 
China  when  the  hand  of  death  arrested  his  career.  He  died  on 
his  march  to  the  above-named  country  at  Otrar  on  the  Jaxartes, 
1st  April,  1105,  leaving  behind  him  a  numerous  offspring,  whose 
descendants — at  least  in  the  case  of  the  Great  Moguls — reigned 
over  different  sections  of  his  dominions  for  several  centuries. — J.  J. 

TIXDAL,  Nicholas,  an  author  and  translator,  was  born  in 
1687,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  master's 
degree  in  1713.  He  became  a  fellow  of  Trinity  college  in  the 
same  university,  and  obtained  in  1722  one  of  the  livings  of  that 
college  at  Great  Waltham,  near  Chelmsford.  In  1738  he  was 
appointed  to  a  chaplaincy  in  Greenwich  hospital,  which  he  held 
along  with  the  living  of  Colbourne  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He 
was  a  busy  literary  man,  and  undertook  a  translation  and  con- 
tinuation of  Rapin's  History  of  England,  which  he  commenced 
in  1726,  and  was  more  or  less  occupied  with  in  successive  edi- 
tions till  1757,  when  a  new  edition  of  the  whole  work,  translated 
and  original,  was  brought  out  in  twenty-one  volumes.  The 
translator  was  the  author  of  several  other  pieces,  antiquarian  and 
educational,  but  they  are  now  forgotten.  He  died  at  Greenwich 
in  1774.— P.  L. 

TINDALE.     See  Tyndalk. 

TINTORETTO,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Venetian  painters: 
— Jacopo  Roeusti  was  commonly  called  il  Tixtoketto  from 
the  trade  of  his  father,  who  was  a  dyer.  He  was  born  at  Venice 
in  1512,  and  for  a  few  days  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  Titian  : 
but  for  some  cause  not  properly  explained,  he  suddenly  ceased 
to  visit  the  studio  of  that  great  painter.  He  then  determined  to 
teach  himself;  he  studied  casts  from  the  antique  and  after 
Michelangelo,  and  professed  to  endeavour  to  combine  the  draw- 
ing of  Michelangelo  with  the  colouring  of  Titian,  writing  on  the 
wall  of  his  studio,  "  II  disegno  di  Michelangelo  ed  il  colori  di 
Tiziano;"  he  comprised  anatomy  among  his  studies.  Though 
a  coarse  and  careless  painter,  Tintoretto  was  a  master  of  pro- 
digious powers.  His  execution  was  the  boldest  and  the  quickest, 
and  his  canvasses  were  the  largest.  He  acquired  the  nickname 
of  il  Furioso,  such  was  the  energy  of  his  style.  The  Venetians 
used  to  say  he  had  three  pencils — one  of  gold,  a  second  of  silver, 
a  third  of  iron.  Some  of  his  works  are  very  richly  coloured,  and 
in  every  way  pleasing  and  effective ;  others  are  but  dead-coloured, 
and  his  figures  are  often  extremely  incorrect  in  their  drawing. 
The  Scuola  di  San  Rocco  at  Venice  still  possesses  a  vast  display 
of  his  powers  as  an  oil  painter;  his  frescoes,  however,  have  nearly 
all  perished.  Among  his  many  great  works  the  most  remarkable 
are— the  "Crucifixion,"  in  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco  (it  was 
engraved  by  Agostino  Carracci) ;  the  "  Miracle  of  the  Slave  " 
(Miracolo  dello  Schiavo),  in  the  academy,  of  which  the  poet 
Rogers  had  a  sketch;  and  the  "Marriage  at  Caua,"  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Salute.  To  all  of  these  three  he  put 
his  name,  and  they  are  said  to  be  the  only  pictures  he  ever 
signed.  Many  of  his  portraits  are  among  the  finest  works  of 
tlieir  class.  His  largest  work  is  the  "  Paradise,"  on  the  ceiling 
of  the  library  in  the  doge's  palace;  it  is  seventy-four  feet  wide 
by  thirty-four  high.  Tintoretto  died  at  Venice  on  the  31st  of 
May,  1594.  He  lost,  in  1590,  his  daughter  Marietta,  who  was 
an  excellent  portrait  painter,  and  wham  he  greatly  loved ;  she 
was  only  thirty  years  '•:  age.  He  had  a  son  also,  Domenico,  who 
was  a  painter;' he  died  in  1637,  aged  seventy-five.— (Vasari, 
Yite  dei  riltor!,  &c. ;  Ridolri,  Vile,  &c.)— R.  X.  W. 

TIPPOO  SAID,  Sultan  of  Mysore,  was  the  son  of  Hyder  Ali 
(j.».),  and  born  in  1749.  A  soldier,  and  a  skilful  one,  from  Ins 
youth  upwards,  he  was  in  command  of  a  division  of  his  father's 
'army  when,  in  1780,  in  defiance  of  the  English,  Hyder  Ali 
invaded  the  Carnatic  With  a  much  superior  force  he  attacked 
Colonel  Bailey  on  the  6th  of  September,  1780,  near  rerambau- 
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cam,  the  battle-groun.l  where  in  the  following  June  Hyder  Ali 
was  defeated  by  Sir  Eyre  dote.  In  the  engagement  with 
Tippoo  Bailey  was  victorious,  but  his  force  was  so  much  weak- 
ened in  the  desperate  conflict,  that  in  a  subsequent  battle  on  the 
1  Oth  he  was  completely  defeated  by  Hyder  Ali's  army.  Tippoo's 
thief  achievement  during  the  war  in  the  Carnatic  was  his 
destruction  of  Colonel  Braithwaite's  detachment  in  Tanjore. 
His  victory,  however,  was  one  honourable  to  the  English,  for  in 
that  engagement  on  the  banks  of  the  Coleroon,  18th  February, 
1782,  Braithwaite,  with  only  one  hundred  European  soldiers,  one 
thousand  five  hundred  sepoys,  and  three  hundred  native  cavalry, 
resisted  for  twenty-sis  hours  Tippoo's  overpowering  force  of  ten 
thousand  native  infantry  and  as  many  cavalry,  only  yielding  when 
Bally  advanced  with  his  Europeans.  In  the  November  of  the  same 
year,  with  two  hundred  thousand  men  detached  from  the  army 
i  f  the  Carnatic,  Tippoo  fell  upon  the  English  at  Paniani,  and 
was  about  to  follow  up  one  vigorous  attack  by  a  second,  when 
to  the  surprise  of  his  enemies  he  was  suddenly  seen  to  retreat. 
The  movement  was  caused  by  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  father, 
7th  December,  1782.  He  withdrew  to  Seringapatam,  assumed 
the  sovereignty  of  Mysore,  and  returned  to  the  Carnatic  to  pro- 
secute the  war.  From  the  Carnatic  he  was  summoned  to  the 
western  coast,  where  the  English,  making  a  diversion,  had  taken 
Bednore  and  Mangalore.  Tippoo  retook  both  places — Manga- 
lore  after  a  siege  of  more  than  a  year ;  and  the  English,  dis- 
pirited, concluded  a  peace  with  him,  11th  March,  1784,  on  the 
basis  of  a  mutual  restitution  of  conquests.  For  some  years  after 
this  Tippoo  applied  himself  to  the  improvement  of  his  army  and 
his  finances,  and  to  the  propagation  of  Mahometanism  at  the 
expense  of  Hindooism.  A  cool,  daring,  and  subtle  ruler,  he 
made  himself  absolute  sovereign  of  a  fertile  and  populous  coun- 
try two  hundred  thousand  square  miles  in  extent,  with  a  revenue 
of  five  millions  sterling,  and  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men,  well  disciplined  by  French  officers,  and  the  artil- 
lery of  which  he  raised  to  a  state  of  great  efficiency.  His  ruling 
object  was  to  drive  the  English  out  of  India,  and  he  worked  to 
effect  it  whether  he  was  at  peace  or  war  with  them.  He  sent 
in  1787  an  unsuccessful  embassy  to  the  court  of  Versailles,  to 
propose  an  alliance  against  the  English  in  India;  but  on  the  eve 
of  the  Revolution,  the  French  government  had  other  matters  to 
occupy  it.  Tippoo's  attack  in  1789  upon  their  ally,  the  rajah 
of  Travancore,  brought  the  English  into  the  field,  aided  by 
the  nizam  and  the  Mahrattas.  After  a  war  of  two  years,  Bord 
Cornwallis  reached  Seringapatam,  Tippoo's  capital,  on  the 
5th  of  February,  1792 ;  on  the  6th  Tippoo's  entrenchments 
were  taken,  and  the  siege,  which  was  formally  commenced, 
would  doubtless  have  been  followed  by  the  capture*  of  his  capital, 
when,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1792,  he  signed  the  prelimi- 
naries of  a  peace  by  which  he  gave  up  half  of  his  dominions. 
During  the  next  six  years  Tippoo  refilled  his  treasury,  and 
entered  into  wide-spread  secret  negotiations  for  the  formation 
of  a  league  to  drive  the  English  out  of  India.  When  his  corres- 
pondence was  examined  after  his  death,  it  was  found  that  he  had 
endeavoured  to  procure  the  aid  of  not  only  the  native  princes 
of  India,  high  and  low,  but  of  the  shah  of  Persia,  and  even  of  the 
petty  chieftains  of  Arabia.  With  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the 
French  in  1798,  he  entered  into  correspondence  with'Napoleon, 
and  sent  ambassadors  to  the  governor  of  the  then  French  colonv 
of  the  Mauritius  to  solicit  aid,  which  was  promised.  On  the 
discovery  of  this  last  proceeding  Bord  Mornington,  afterwards 
marquis  of  Wellesley,  who  had  newly  arrived  as  governor-general, 
resolved  to  assume  the  offensive.  A  numerous  army  was  sent 
against  Tippoo,  the  nizam's  contingent  in  it  being  commanded 
by  Colonel  Wellesley,  afterwards  the  duke  of  Wellington.  On 
the  5th  of  April,  1799,  the  English  army  under  General  Harris 
appeared  before  Seringapatam,  the  assault  on  which,  4  th  May, 
was  intrusted  to  Sir  David  Baird.  Tippoo  made  a  gallant 
but  unsuccessful  defence  in  person,  and  fell  in  the  heat  of  the 
fight  wounded  by  three  musket  bullets.  As  he  lay  on  the  ground 
an  Bnghsh  soldier  attempted  to  tear  off  his  embroidered  sword- 
belt,  when  the  sultan  made  a  cut  at  him  with  his  sabre,  and  the 
soldier  then  shot  him  dead.  Tippoo  was  a  remarkable  man  and 
his  death  freed  the  English  rule  in  India  from  a  formidable  and 
determined  foe.  His  large  library,  for  he  was  fond  of  reading 
was  deposited  in  the  East  India  house,  the  MS.  portion  of  it 
being  left  in  the  college  at  Fort  St.  William.  A  descriptive 
catalogue  of  it  by  Professor  Stewart  of  the  East  India  Company's 
college  at  Hertford  was  published  in  1809,  with  memoirs  of 


Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo  Saib  prefixed.  In  1811  appeared  the 
curious  work,  "  Select  Betters  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  arranged  and 
translated  by  Colonel  William  Kirkpatrick." — F.  E. 

TIRABOSCHI,  Girolamo,  an  indefatigable  autkor,  born  at 
Bergamo,  December,  1731 ;  died  in  Modena,  3rd  June,  1794. 
Having  studied  in  Bergamo  and  Monza,  whilst  still  a  youth 
he  joined  the  order  of  Jesuits;  passed  through  his  noviciate  in 
Genoa;  at  a  later  period  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  in 
the  Milanese  college  of  Brera;  and  in  1770  became  librarian  to 
Francesco  HI.,  duke  of  Modena.  The  suppression  of  the  Jesuit 
order  reduced  Tiraboschi  to  the  rank  of  secular  priest,  but  it  failed 
to  wean  his  affections  from  the  society.  Finally,  having  earned 
applause,  enjoyed  honours,  and  practised  virtues,  he  succumbed 
to  a  disease  engendered  by  sedentary  pursuits  and  continual 
application,  and  was  buried  with  becoming  dignity  in  the  church 
of  S.S.  Faustino  e  Giovita.  His  principal  work,  "  Storia  della 
Betteratura  Italiana,"  treats  of  Italian  letters  from  the  Etruscan 
period  down  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  and  has 
proved  a  great  boon  to  his  successors  in  the  same  field.  Amongst 
his  other  printed  works  note — "Vetera  Humiliatorum  Monu- 
menta  adnotationibus,  dissertationibus,  ac  prodromis  illustrata," 
being  the  memorial  of  a  long-suppressed  religious  order ;  "  Bib- 
lioteca  Modenese,"  consisting  of  biographical  notices  of  Modenese 
authors  and  their  works,  whilst  a  supplementary  volume  embraces 
the  artists ;  and  "  Memorie  Storiche  Modenesi,"  a  political  his- 
tory of  Modena.  He  left  also  various  unpublished  writings ; 
and  his  voluminous  correspondence  has  a  place  in  the  library  of 
Modena.— C.  G.  R. 

TITIAN  or  TIZIANO  VECEBBI,  the  most  distinguished 
painter  of  the  Venetian  school,  was  bom  at  Capo  del  Cadore,  in 
the  Venetian  state,  in  1477.  He  studied  painting  in  Venice, 
first  with  Sebastiano  Zuccati,  then  with  Gentile  Bellini,  and 
finally  with  Giovanni  Bellini,  in  whose  studio  he  had  Giorgione 
as  a  fellow-pupil :  they  were  both  bom  in  the  same  year.  The 
earlier  works  of  Titian  are  very  highly  finished,  after  the  manner 
of  the  eminent  Venetian  painters  of  his  time,  as  John  Bellini, 
Basaiti,  Cima  da  Conegliano,  and  others;  it  was  only  as  he 
advanced  in  life  that  his  manner  became  bold  and  free.  In 
1512  Titian  was  commissioned  by  the  Venetians  to  continue 
the  works  in  the  council  hall,  which  the  great  age  of  Bellini 
prevented  him  from  completing,  for  which  he  obtained  in  1516 
the  office  of  la  sanseria,  giving  him  the  duty  and  privilege  of 
painting  the  portraits  of  the  doges  as  long  as  he  held  the  office. 
It  was  worth  one  hundred  and  twenty  crowns  a  year,  and  Titian 
painted  five  doges ;  two  others  at  the  end  of  his  time  he  could 
not  paint  on  account  of  his  age.  After  this  appointment  he- 
rose  rapidly  to  distinction.  In  1516  he  was  employed  at  the 
court  of  Alfonso  B,  duke  of  Ferrara,  and  it  was  there  he.  painted 
the  "Bacchus  and  Ariadne,"  in  the  National  gallery.  In  1516 
he  painted  the  magnificent  picture  of  the  "  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,''  now  in  the  academy  of  Venice ;  and  in  1528  the  "St. 
Peter  Martyr,"  or  death  of  Pietro  Martire,  for  the  church  of 
SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo.  Titian's  great  patrons,  however,  were 
Charles  V.  and  his  son  Philip  IB  of  Spain.  He  painted  the 
emperor  twice  at  Bologna,  in  1530  and  1532.  Charles  created 
him  a  count  palatine  and  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Jago  in 
1533,  and  granted  him  also  a  pension  of  four  hundred  crowns  a 
year,  which  was  continued  by  Philip.  Titian  is  supposed  to 
have  visited  Spam  at  this  time,  but  this  is  uncertain,  and  is 
disputed  by  Cadorin.  The  Real  museo  of  the  Prato  at  Madrid 
possesses  forty-three  pictures  by  Titian,  including  some  of  his 
finest  works,  as  for  instance  the  "  Martyrdom  of  St.  Rawrence." 
Titian  visited  Rome  in  1545-46,  and  painted  Paul  V.,  who, 
after  the  death  of  Sebastian  del  Piombo  in  1 547,  offered  his  post 
of  keeper  of  the  leaden  seals  to  the  Venetian  painter,  but  Titian 
declined  the  honour ;  it  would  have  involved  his  living  at  Rome. 
Michelangelo  visited  Titian  while  he  was  at  Rome,  and  expressed 
a  high  opinion  of  his  powers  as  a  painter,  but  he  noticed  his 
want  of  thoroughness  in  drawing.  Such  is  the  report  of  Vasari. 
Ariosto,  who  was  painted  by  Titian  at  Ferrara  in  1516,  has  paid 
the  painter  an  appropriate  compliment  in  his  Orlando  Furioso, 
saying  that  he  was  as  great  an  honour  to  Cadore  as  Sebastian 
del  Piombo  to  Venice,  or  Raphael  to  Urbino : — 
"  Bastiano,  Rafael,  Tizian,  ch'  onora 
Non  men  Cadore,  che  quei  Venezia  e  Urbino." 

An  admirable  early  portrait  of  Ariosto  by  Titian  is  now  in  the 
National  gallery.  Titian's  brother,  Francesco  Vecelli,  was  also 
an  excellent  painter,  but  he  turned  his  attention  to  commerce  in 


the  latter  part  of  Lis  life.  At  Cadore,  in  the  church  of  San 
Vito,  is  a  fine  altar-piece  by  him,  signed  1".  V.  P.  mdxxiv.  He 
died  unmarried  in  1500,  aged  seventy-rive.  It  is  only  of  late 
years  that  it  has  been  ascertained  that  Titian  was  married:  he 
Lad  three  children  by  his  wife  Cecilia — Pomponio,  born  in  1525  : 
Orazio,  his  favourite,  born  about  1527  ;  and  Lavinia,  the  daughter 
he  has  frequently  painted,  bom  in  1529  or  1530 ;  his  wife  died 
in  the  summer  of  the  latter  year.  Titian,  therefore,  survived  her 
thirty-six  years;  he  died  at  Venice  of  the  plague,  on  the  27th 
of  August,  15GG.  His  son  Orazio,  an  excellent  portrait  painter, 
was  a  victim  to  the  same  pestilence.  Lavinia  married  Cornelio 
Scarcinelli  in  1.347,  and  died  in  15G0  in  bringing  her  sixth  child 
into  the  world.  Pomponio  Vecelli,  who  was  brought  up  to  the 
priesthood,  and  led  a  scandalous  life,  survived  his  father  some 
years;  he  was  living  in  1594.  In  later  life  Titian  is  said  to 
have  had  a  mistress  named  Violante,  and  she  has  been  called 
the  daughter  of  his  pupil  the  elder  Palma;  but  Pahna's  daughter 
Violante  can  have  been  but  a  girl  at  the  time  of  Titian's  death. 
Titian,  Aretine,  and  the  architect  Sansovino,  were  inseparable 
friends.  To  comprehend  fully  the  great  powers  of  Titian  it 
is  necessary  to  have  seen  his  works  at  Venice  or  at  Madrid, 
where  alone  he  is  seen  to  the  utmost  advantage.  He  is  unques- 
tionably the  capo-siiola  of  the  Venetian  painters,  and  ranks,  by 
common  consent,  with  Raphael,  Correggio,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and 
Michelangelo.  He  is  considered  by  some  the  prince  of  colourists. 
In  portrait  painting  and  in  landscape  he  was  the  greatest  master 
of  his  time.  The  National  gallery  is  rich  in  examples  by  Titian, 
in  the  three  departments  in  which  he  excelled,  three  of  the 
examples  having  landscape  backgrounds  of  the  highest  order — 
the  "  Noli  me  Tangere,"  the  "  Triumph  of  Bacchus,"  and  the 
"  Virgin  and  Child,  with  St.  Catherine." — (Vasari,  Vite  dei 
Pittori,  &c. ;  Ridolfi,  Maraviglie  deW  Arte,  &c. ;  Zanetti,  Delia 
Piltura  Veneziana;  Ticozzi,  Vite  deiPitlori  Vecelli  di  Cadore, 
1817;  but  above  all  Cadorin,  Dello  Amove  ai  Veneziani  di 
Tiziano  Vecellio,  Venice,  1833.  There  are  also  two  English  lives 
of  Titian,  but  they  are  of  little  value  in  reference  to  biographical 
facts — Xotices  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Titian,  by  A.  Hume, 
London,  1829,  which  contains  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  en- 
gravings of  his  works ;  and  the  gossiping  life  by  Northcote — 
The  Life  of  Titian,  icith  anecdotes  of  the  distinguished  j'ersons 
of  his  time,  2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1830.) — R.  N.  W. 

TITTMANN,  Joii.vxx  August  Heinkich,  a  distinguished 
German  theologian,  was  born  at  Langensalza  in  1773,  studied 
at  Wittenberg  in  178*,  and  went  to  Leipsic  in  1792.  In  1796 
he  became  professor  extraordinary  in  the  university  of  Leipsic 
in  the  philosophical  faculty,  and  in  1800  in  the  theological.  In 
1805  he  was  appointed  ordinary  professor  of  theology.  In  1818 
he  became  professor  primarius.  His  death  took  place  on  31st 
December,  1831.  Tittmann  was  deservedly  influential  and  popu- 
lar in  the  university  of  Leipsic,  during  his  long  official  position 
in  connection  with  it.  His  judgment  was  sound,  and  his  acute- 
ness  considerable.  He  was  simple  in  his  habits,  open,  and  hones'. 
His  writings  are  numerous,  covering  a  wide  field  of  knowledge. 
Indeed  he  spread  himself  over  too  many  subjects  to  be  profound 
in  any.  He  published — "  Grundriss  der  Eleinentarlogik,"  1795; 
"Encyclopaedic  dertheolog.  Wissensehaften,"  1798;  "Theocles," 
1799;  "Ideen  zur  einer  Apologie  des  Glaubens,"  1799;  "Theon," 
1801 ;  "  Lebrbuch  der  Homiletik,"  1804  ;  "  Pragmatische  Ges- 
chichte  der  Theologie  und  Religion,"  u.  s.  w.  1801 ;  an  edition  of 
Zonaras,  1808;  "Institutio  symbolica  ad  scntentiam  ecclesiai 
evangelica-,"  1811;  "  Leber  Supranaturalismus,  Rationalismus, 
und  Atheismus,"  181G;  "Vereinigung  derEvangelischen  Kirchen," 
1818;  "Die  evangelische  Kirche.  1530  und  1830,"  1830;  "Libri 
symbolici,"  1817;  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  1824; 
"  De  synonymis  in  Novo  Testamento,"  1*32.  "Opuscnla  varii 
argumenti,"  1838,  were  published  alter  his  death. —  S.  I). 

TITUS  FLAVIUS  VESPASIAM1  5.     -      Vi  spasiahus. 

TIZIANO.     See  Titian. 

TOCQUEVILLE,  Ai.ims  C-HAKLES  IIinki  ('i.i'i 
politician  and  political  philosopher,  was  born  at  Verneuil  in  1805. 
His  mother  was  a  grand -daughter  of  Malesherbes.  His  father, 
a  peer  and  a  prefect  under  the  Restoration,  was  the  author  of  two 
philosophical  works  on  the  history  of  France  during  the  reigns 
of  Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVI.  Alexis  was  educated  at  the  col- 
lege of  Metz,  and  distinguished  himself  in  French  composition. 
Originally  intended  for  the  army,  he  studied  for  the  bar,  and  in 
1827  was  appointed  "juge  auditeur"  to  the  tribunal  of  Ver- 
sailles, where  his  father  was  prefect,  and  where  he  had  for  colleague 
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his  lifelong  friend,  afterwards  his  biographer,  Gustave  de 
monr.    "With  the  revolution  of  the  three  days  France  seemed  to  be 
drifting  to  democracy,  and  De  Tocqueville  felt  a  strong  desire  to 
inspect  the  workings  of  the  purely  democratic  form  of  government 
established  beyond  the  Atlantic.     The  subject  of  prison  discipline 
was  engaging  the  attention  of  jurists,  and  reference  was  frequentlv 
made  to  the  penitentiary  system  of  the  United  States.    To  attain 
their  object  of  visiting  America  De  Tocqueville  and  his  friend 
De  Beaumont  proposed  to  the  French  government  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  on  an  official  mission,  and  report  on  the  prison  disci- 
pline of  the  United  States.     Their  offer  was  accepted,  and  in  the 
May  of  1831  they  reached  New  York.     After  a  stay  of  a  year 
in  the  states  they  returned,  and  in  1832  appeared  their  joint  work, 
"Du  systeme  penitentiaire  aux  Etats  Unis."  which  condemned 
transportation,  recommended  local  administration,  and  produced 
some  important  improvements  in  the  penal  discipline  of  France. 
Meanwhile  he  had  both  resumed  and  quitted  his  judicial  functions. 
His  friend  De  Beaumont  had  been  dismissed  for  refusing  his 
advocacy  to  a  government  prosecution  which  he  thought  dis- 
creditable, and  De  Tocqueville  indignantly  resigned.    In  Januarv, 
1835,  appeared  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  celebrated  work, 
"  La  Democratic  en  Amerique,"  in  which,  with  a  constant  refer- 
ence to  France,   the  workings  of  American   democracy  were 
explained  and  commented  on,  and  both  its  dangers  and  the 
restraints  imposed  upon  it  by  the  constitution  of  the  states  and 
their  social  organization  were  indicated.     The  book  produced  a 
great    impression,   and  on   a   visit    to  England   in    1835,   De 
Tocqueville  was  received  with  distinction.     In  the  same  year  he 
married  a  young  English  lady,  and  in  1836,  on  the  death  of  his 
mother,  he  entered  into  arrangements  with  his  elder  brothers 
which  placed  him  in  possession  of  the  old  family  seat,  the  chateau 
De  Tocqueville,  not  far  from  Cherbourg.     In  1836  his  work 
received  the  Montyon  prize;  in  1838  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  .Sciences;  in  1840  appeared 
the  last  volumes  of  his  "Democracy  in  America;"  and  in  1841  he 
entered  the  French  Academy  itself.     Two  years  before,  in  1839, 
he  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  chamber  as  deputy  for  the  arron- 
dissement  of  Valognes.     He  was  not  very  eminent  as  an  orator, 
but  he  gave  valuable  aid  in  elucidating  questions  of  social  and 
administrative  reform ;  politically,  he  spoke  and  voted  with  the 
constitutional  opposition.     On  the  27th  of  January,  1848,  he 
delivered  a  remarkable  speech,  containing  the  prophetic  expres- 
sion, "  We  arc  slumbering  on  a  volcano."     After  the  revolution 
of  February,  he  was  sent  by  the  department  of  La  Manche  to  the 
constituent  assembly  where  he  combated  socialism,  and  supported 
General  Cavaignac,  whose  government  he  represented  in  October, 
1848,  at  the  conferences  of  Brussels,  which  had  for  their  object 
the  mediation  of  England  and  France  between   Austria  and 
Sardinia.     A  member  of  the  legislative  assembly,  he  accepted 
from  the  prince-president,  now  emperor  of  the  French,  the  port- 
folio of  foreign  affairs  (June,  1849),  and  supported  strenuously 
the  policy  of  the  expedition  to  Pome.     He  resigned  after  the 
celebrated  presidential  message  of  the  31st  of  October  following, 
and  went  into  opposition.     He  was  one  of  the  deputies  who 
protested  against  the  covp  d'</"!,  and  suffered  a  short  imprison- 
ment, after  which  he  retired  into  private  life.     His  last  work, 
an  exposition  of  the  state  of  France  before  1789,  "  L'Ancien 
Re'gime  et  la  Revolution,"  appeared  in  1856.     He  died  in  June. 
1858.     His  "Democracy  in  America  "  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  Mr.  Henry  Reeve,  and  an  English  translation  of  his 
friend  Gustave  de  Beaumont's  "Memoirs,  letters,  and  remains 
of  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,"  was  published  in  1861. — F.  E. 
TOLAND,  John,  an  English  writer  of  considerable  m  : 
in  his  dav,  was  born  near  Londonderry  in  Ireland  in 
parents  were  papists,  and  "he  was  educated,"  he  tells  i; 
the  grossest  superstition  and  idolatry — but  God  was  plot 
make  his  own  reason  the  happy  instrument  of  bis  conversion." 
He  was  christened  by  the  portentous  name  of  Janus  Julius,  an 
appellation  which  exposed  him  to  so  much  ridicule  and  annoy- 
ance from  his  companions  at  school,  that  his  master  made  him 
exchange  it  for  that  of  John.     At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  went 
_ow  college,  where  he  graduated  in   1690.     He  then 
studied  for  two  years  at  the  university  of  Leyden,  and  afterwards 
at  Oxford,  where  he  began  to  acquire  the  character  of  a 
thinker.      On  leaving  Oxford  he  settled  in  London,  where  in 
1G96  he  published  his  work,  entitled  "  Christianity  not  M. 
ous,  or  a  treatise  showing  there  is  nothing  in  the  Gospel  contrary 
to  Reason  nor  above  it,  and  that  no  Christian  doctrine  can  be 
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properly  called  a  mystery."  All  that  is  alarming  in  this  work 
is  contained  in  the  title-page.  Its  theological  innovations  seem 
to  be  entirely  verbal,  and  its  contents  to  be  very  weak  and  very 
harmless.  For  example,  he  tells  us  that  the  sinfulness  of  human 
nature  was  a  mystery  to  the  ancient  philosophers,  but  that  it  is 
"  now  no  mystery  to  us  who  have  the  mind  of  Christ.  We  know 
that  Adam  "the  first  man  became  also  the  first  sinner  and  mortal, 
and  that  so  the  whole  human  race  propagated  from  him  could  be 
naturally  no  better  than  he  was ;  '  by  one  man  sin  entered  into 
the  world,  and  death  by  sin.' "  To  the  man  who  should  say,  "  Still 
I  do  not  thoroughly  understand  the  origin  of  sin,  there  seems  to 
be  some  mystery  about  it,"  Toland  would  reply,  "  It  may  be 
quite  true  that  we  have  no  adequate  idea  of  the  origin  of  sin,  but 
for  all  that,  it  is  no  mystery."  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  dispute 
turns  entirely  on  words.  He  professes,  too,  the  most  unquestion- 
ing faith  in  miracles,  denying  only  that  they  are  mysterious, 
inasmuch  as  God  is  all-powerful,  a  conclusion  we  may  assent 
to,  or  not,  according  to  the  meaning  we  attach  to  the  word  "mys- 
terious." Nevertheless  Toland's  book  excited  an  indescribable 
commotion,  about  as  much  as  Essays  and  Reviews  have  stirred  up 
in  the  present  day.  The  clamour  crossed  over  into  Ireland,  and 
when  Toland  went  thither  in  1697  he  found  the  country  too  hot 
to  hold  him.  His  work  was  condemned  by  the  Irish  parliament, 
and  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  hangman.  Mr.  Brown,  senior 
fellow  of  Trinity  college,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Cork,  fell  foul 
of  it  in  very  unmeasured  terms,  and  wished  that  its  author  could 
be  handed  over  for  punishment  to  the  civil  magistrate.  There 
are  some  curious  passages  about  Toland  in  Locke's  correspondence 
with  Molyneux.  Toland  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Locke ;  and 
it  is  amusing  to  observe  how  the  philosopher  is  divided  between 
his  desire  to  retain  an  active  adherent,  and  his  wish  to  shake  off 
an  obnoxious  author,  against  whom  the  tide  of  public  opinion  was 
running  strong.  Besides  this  work,  Toland  wrote  a  "  Life  of  Mil- 
ton," "  Letters  to  Serena,"  and  a  good  many  pamphlets.  He  also 
edited  Harrington's  Oceana.  His  works  were  condemned  by 
both  houses  of  convocation,  but  on  consulting  lawyers  they  found 
that  without  a  license  from  the  king  they  had  no  authority  to 
censure  such  works  judicially.  From  1701  to  1710,  Toland 
lived  principally  on  the  continent.  On  his  return  to  England  he 
was  supported  by  the  patronage  of  Harley,  earl  of  Oxford,  who 
made  use  of  him  to  forward  his  political  projects.  He  after- 
wards lost  the  favour  of  this  minister,  and  then  he  wrote  pam- 
phlets against  him.  Toland  died  at  Putney  in  1722,  declaring 
on  his  deathbed  that  he  was  killed  by  the  violent  medicine 
which  had  been  administered  to  him  by  his  doctor,  who,  when 
taxed  with  this  by  his  patient,  "  seemed  no  otherwise  concerned 
than  gravely  to  say,  'that  it  was  very  remarkable.'"  Toland, 
though  a  man  of  some  learning,  was  but  a  poor  writer.  He 
scarcely  seems  entitled  to  the  bad  pre-eminence  usually  assigned 
to  him,  of  being  one  of  the  leading  rationalists  in  religion. "  He 
is  classed  by  Leland  among  the  deistical  writers ;  but  his  worst 
faults  appear  to  have  been  dullness,  pedantry,  vanity,  and  indis- 
cretion. _  A  Collection  of  several  pieces  of  Mr.  John  Toland,  now 
first  published  from  his  original  manuscripts,  with  some  memoirs 
of  his  life  and  writings,  2  vols.,  was  put  forth  in  1726. — J.  F.  F. 

TONSON,  Jacob,  a  London  publisher,  was  the  second  son  of 
a  barber-surgeon  in  Holborn,  and  was  bom  about  1656.  He 
was  bound  apprentice  to  a  London  bookseller  in  1670,  and  in 
1677  commenced  business,  apparently  in  partnership  with  his 
elder  brother  Richard,  in  Chancery  Lane.  There,  in  1681,  he 
published  the  first  edition  of  Dryden's  Spanish  Friar.  He  was 
the  publisher  of  several  of  Dryden's  other  works,  among  them 
the  Fables,  and  letters  between  him  and  the  poet  are  printed  in 
the  Dryden  Correspondence.  In  1697  he  removed  to  Gray's 
inn,  and  thence  about  1712  to  the  Shakspeare's  Head  in  the 
Strand,  opposite  Catherine  Street.  He  published  Addison's 
Campaign,  and  was  one  o£.the  earliest  bibliopolic  patrons  of 
Pope.  His  edition,  1712,  of  Clarke's  Ctesar  is  said  to  have  been 
the  most  magnificent  work  up  to  that  time  issued  in  England. 
Jacob  Tonson  was  secretary  to  the  famous  Kit  Cat  club,  and 
the  portraits  of  its  members  were  painted  for  him  by  Kneller 
and  adorned  his  villa  at  Bam  Elms.  About  1720  he  retired 
from  active  business,  and  lived  principally  on  his  estate  in  Here- 
fordshire.    He  died  in  1736. — F.  E. 

TONSTALL.     See  Tunstall. 

TOOKE,  John  Horne,  author  of  the  "Diversions  of  Purley  " 
was  born  in  Newport  Street,  Loudon,  in  June,  1736.  When 
once  asked  by  his  schoolfellows  what  his  father  was,  he  is  said 


to  have  replied,  "  A  Turkey  merchant ;"  in  point  of  fact  his 
father  was  a  poulterer  in  Newport  market  of  the  name  of  Home, 
"  Tooke"  being  a  late  addition  of  his  son's.  The  elder  Home 
was  a  man  of  spirit  and  resolution,  who  defeated  at  law  the 
officers  of  the  household  of  his  neighbour,  Frederick,  prince  of 
Wales,  when  for  their  own  convenience  they  encroached  upon 
his  property.  He  was  probably  also  opulent,  for  his  son  was 
educated  at  Westminster  and  Eton,  and  then  sent  to  St  John's 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1758. 
On  leaving  college,  he  was  for  a  short  time  usher  in  a  school  at 
Blackheath,  and  against  his  own  wishes,  which  led  him  to  the 
bar,  he  went  into  the  church  to  please  his  father,  and  thus  placed 
himself  in  a  false  position  at  the  threshold  of  his  career.  In 
1760  his  father  purchased  for  him  the  chapelry  of  New  Brent- 
ford, and  he  entered  upon  his  clerical  duties  with  disgust  in  his 
heart.  He  was  happy  to  escape  occasionally  from  New  Brent- 
ford and  the  pulpit  to  the  continent,  whither  he  accompanied  as 
tutor  the  son  of  at  least  one  gentleman ;  and  at  Paris,  during 
one  of  these  trips,  he  became  intimate  with  Wilkes.  At  home 
he  supported  his  new  friend's  nomination  for  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, played  vigorously  the  part  of  a  clerical  demagogue,  and 
founded  the  society  for  supporting  the  bill  of  rights,  in  con- 
nection with  which  he  iiltimately  and  publicly  quarreled  with 
Wilkes.  In  1773  he  resigned  his  living,  and  some  of  the  friends 
whom  his  liberalism  and  talents  had  procured  him,  guaranteed 
him  a  suitable  income  until  he  should  be  called  to  the  bar. 
While  studying  law  he  was  of  service  to  a  Mr.  Tooke  of  Purley 
in  Surrey,  whom  he  assisted  in  opposing  an  inclosure  bill.  Mr. 
Tooke  made  him  his  heir ;  and  although  he  did  not  reap  from 
the  connection  all  the  benefit  that  he  expected,  he  assumed  in 
gratitude  the  surname  of  Tooke,  by  which  he  is  generally  known. 
In  1775,  with  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  American 
revolution,  he  published  an  advertisement  accusing  the  Icing's 
troops  of  baring  "  murdered"  at  Lexington  the  American  insur- 
gents, for  whose  widows  and  orphans  he  claimed  the  subscrip- 
tions of  the  public.  In  1777  he  was,  on  this  account,  prosecuted 
for  a  libel.  He  defended  himself,  but  he  was  found  guilty,  and 
condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  £200  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  twelve 
months.  From  prison  he  issued  in  1778  his  "Letter  to  Mr. 
Dunning,"  which  contained  the  germ  of  his  etymological  theories, 
and  which  was  based  on  the  construction  by  the  judges  of  cer- 
tain prepositions  in  a  case  quoted  against  him  on  his  trial.  The 
letter  made  a  good  deal  of  noise  among  philologists,  as  well  as 
politicians.  "  Were  I  to  make  a  new  edition  of  my  dictionary," 
said  Johnson  at  the  time,  "  I  would  adopt  several  of  Mr.  Home's 
etymologies.  I  hope  they  did  not  put  the  dog  in  the  pillory  for 
his  libel ;  he  has  too  much  literature  for  that."  On  his  release 
from  prison  he  was  refused  admission  to  the  bar,  both  from  his 
clerical  and  his  political  antecedents.  After  a  trial  of  farming 
in  Huntingdonshire,  and  some  more  turbulent  political  author- 
ship, he  published  in  1786  the  work  on  which  his  fame  chiefly 
rests,  "  Et£«  3-«;«:vr«,  or  the  diversions  of  Purley,"  the  name  of 
residence  of  his  benefactor,  Mr.  William  Tooke.  In  1790,  with  the 
excitement  produced  by  the  first  French  revolution,  he  appeared 
as  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  Westminster,  and  although 
unsuccessful,  polled  nearly  seventeen  hundred  votes.  In  1794, 
on  account  mainly  of  his  connection  with  the  Constitution 
Society,  he  was  tried  for  high  treason  at  the  Old  Bailey  (October 
29  to  December  25)  with  Hardy  and  Thelwall.  He  defended 
himself  with  great  ability ;  and  down  to  a  very  recent  period 
the  day  of  his  acquittal  was  kept  as  a  festival  or  celebrated  with 
a  banquet  by  metropolitan  radicalism.  In  1796  he  was  again 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  representation  of  Westminster, 
but  he  polled  no  fewer  than  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
nineteen  votes — a  large  number,  to  be  procured  without  extrinsic 
aid.  At  last  in  1801  he  attained  the  object  of  his  ambition,  and 
the  denouncer  of  rotten  boroughs  entered  the  house  of  commons  as 
member  for  one  of  the  most  rotten  of  them  all — Old  Sarum — Iris 
seat  for  which  was  given  him  by  the  Lord  Camelford,  who  once 
talked  of  sending  his  black  footman  to  the  house  of  commons. 
He  made  no  figure  in  the  house,  where  he  sat  till  the  dissolution 
of  1802,  being  prevented  from  reappearing  in  it  by  a  declaratory 
act,  passed  in  consequence  of  his  presence,  and  which  forbade  any 
one  in  priest's  orders  from  entering  the  house  of  commons  in 
future.  He  died  at  Wimbledon  in  March,  1812.  The  best  estimate 
of  Home  Tooke  is  contained  in  a  lively  article  on  him  in  No.  xiv. 
of  the  Quarterly  Revieio,  understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  the 
late  Lord  Dudley  and  Ward.     There  he  is  described  at  once  as 
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u  one  of  the  best  bred  gentlemen  of  the  age,  as  kind,  friendly, 
and  hospitable,"  and  yet  as  "  the  Ishmael  of  literature  and  poli- 
ties— his  hand  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against 
him" — a  fact  which  the  charitable  critic  is  inclined  to  ascribe  to 
his  adoption  of  the  clerical  profession  against  his  will,  and  his 
exclusion  from  the  legal  profession,  for  which  he  was  fitted,  and 
in  which  he  was  desirous  of  figuring.  Nor  has  what  the  "  Diver- 
s-ions of  Purley"  both  succeeded  and  failed  in  proving  been  better 
described  than  by  the  same  Quarterly  reviewer  in  the  following 
passage  : — "  What  he  has  proved  is,  that  all  words,  even  those 
that  are  expressions  of  the  nicest  operations  of  our  minds,  were 
originally  borrowed  from  the  objects  of  external  perception — a 
circumstance  highly  curious  in  the  history  of  language,  conse- 
quently, in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  itself,  and  the  com- 
plete demonstration  of  which  of  course  reflects  great  credit  upon 
its  author.  What  he  thinks  he  has  proved  is,  that  the  ety- 
mological history  of  words  is  our  true  guide,  both  as  to  the 
present  import  of  the  words  themselves,  and  as  to  the  nature 
of  those  things  which  they  are  intended  to  signify — a  proposition 
so  monstrous  that  he  has  nowhere  ventured  to  enunciate  it  in 
its  general  form,  but  has  rather  left  it  to  be  collected  from  the 
general  tenour  of  his  remarks  upon  particular  instances."  The 
best  recent  edition  of  the  "  Diversions  of  Purley"  is  that  of  Mr. 
Richard  Taylor,  with  notes  ;  London,  1840. — F.  E. 

TOPLADY,  Augustine  Montague,  the  eminent  polemic, 
was  born  at  Farnham,  Surrey,  4th  November,  1740.  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster  school,  and  studied  at  Trinity  college, 
Dublin,  his  widowed  mother  having  gone  to  Ireland  to  recover 
some  property.  A  small  volume  of  poems  was  published  by  him 
when  he  was  but  a  youth ;  Dublin,  1759.  He  obtained  orders 
in  1762,  and  for  a  short  time  held  the  rectory  of  Blagdon  in 
Somersetshire.  In  17G3  he  entered  on  the  vicarage  of  Broad- 
Hembury,  near  Honiton,  and  held  it  till  his  death.  His  diary 
at  this  time  shows  his  diligence  in  study,  and  minutely  por- 
trays the  spiritual  exercises  through  which  he  passed.  His 
health,  never  very  robust,  was  seriously  injured  by  the  moist  air 
of  Devonshire,  and  he  removed  to  London  in  1775.  At  the 
earnest  entreaty  of  his  friends,  he  began  to  preach  in  the  French 
Calvinist  church,  Orange  Street,  Leicester  Fields,  a  work  which 
he  continued  during  the  brief  remainder  of  his  life.  His  dis- 
ease, which  was  consumption,  was  accelerated  by  his  continuous 
study  and  his  intensity  of  feeling,  and  he  died  11th  August, 
1778,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  Toplady  was  a  man 
of  singular  acuteness  and  power ;  ardent  and  exact  in  his  con- 
victions, unshrinking  in  the  utterance  of  them,  and  zealous 
and  indefatigable  in  their  defence.  Calvinism  was  his  idol,  and 
he  sacrificed  health  and  life  to  it.  The  opponent  whom  he 
singled  out  and  ever  loved  to  do  battle  with  was  John  Wesley, 
to  whom  he  was  unquestionably  a  very  formidable  antagonist. 
Toplady  was  noted  also  for  his  high-toned  piety;  his  creed  was 
nobly  illustrated  in  his  life — serenely  crowned  in  his  death.  No 
enthusiast  was  he,  though  he  held  fast  by  "  assurance ;"  the 
foundations  of  his  faith  and  hope  were  clearly  demonstrated.  His 
works  are — "  Historical  Proof  of  the  Calvinism  of  the  Church 
of  England ;"  "  The  Church  of  England  vindicated  from  the 
charge  of  Arminianism  ;"  "  The  Doctrine  of  Absolute  Predesti- 
nation stated  and  asserted;"  "The  Doctrine  of  Christian  and 
Philosophical  Necessity  Asserted,"  a  translation  of  a  Latin 
treatise  of  Zanchius ;  with  numerous  sermons,  essays,  and  letters. 
Toplady  is  author  of  some  beautiful  and  spiritual  hymns.  His 
works  were  collected  in  one  volume  octavo. — J.  E. 

TORELLI,  GIUSEPPE,  an  Italian  mathematician,  was  born 
at  Verona  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1721,  and  died  there  on  the 
18th  of  August,  1781.  He  studied  at  Padua  with  much  dis- 
tinction in  literature  as  well  as  in  science,  and  took  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws.  He  was  a  man  of  independent  fortune,  and 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  zealous  cultivation  of  the  Greek 
geometry.  On  his  death  he  left  behind  him  in  MS.  a  very  com- 
plete and  accurate  edition  of  the  works  of  Archimedes,  with  a 
Latin  translation.  This  work  was  bought,  printed,  and  published 
by  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  is  celebrated  amongst  mathe- 
maticians as  the  "  Oxford  Edition  of  Archimedes." — W.  J.  M.  R. 

TORQUEMADA,  Tomas  DE,  founder  of  the  Spanish  inquisi- 
tion, a  native  of  Old  Castile  (bora  in  1420),  and  subsequently 
prior  of  Santa  Cruz  in  Segovia.  He  was  appointed  confessor  to 
Queen  Isabella  in  her  early  years,  and,  it  is  said,  extorted  from 
her  a  vow  that  if  she  should  ever  come  to  the  throne,  she  would 
devote  herself  to  the  extirpation  of  heresy.     It  was  not,  hew- 


ever,  without  a  struggle  against  her  better  nature  that,  when 
seated  on  the  throne,  Isabella,  yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  her 
husband  and  the  clergy  surrounding  her,  solicited  from  the  pope, 
Sixtus  IV.,  a  bull  for  the  introduction  of  the  holy  office  into  Spain, 
and  on  the  17th  of  September,  1180,  her  dominican  monks  were 
appointed  as  inquisitors  ;  but  owing  to  the  sturdy  opposition  of 
the  Castilians  the  institution  gained  no  footiDg  for  some  years. 
Its  severity  was  mainly  directed  against  the  Jews  and  those 
Castilian  nobles  whose  wealth  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  inquisi- 
tors. By  two  briefs  (dated  2nd  August  and  1st  October,  1483) 
Torquemada  was  invested  with  full  powers  to  frame  a  new  consti- 
tution for  the  holy  office.  Llorente  computes  that,  during  the 
eighteen  years  of  'forqucmada's  ministry,  there  were  no  less  than 
ten  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty  heretics  burnt,  six  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty  condemned  and  burnt  in  effigy,  and 
ninety-seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-one  "reconciled" 
by  other  punishments.  The  odium  excited  by  these  severities 
was  such  that  Torquemada  was  thrice  obliged  to  send  an  agent 
to  Rome  to  defend  himself;  and  at  length  (1494)  Alexander  YL, 
under  pretext  of  relieving  the  infirmities  of  his  great  age,  appointed 
four  coadjutors  to  share  the  duties  of  the  holy  office  with  him. 
He  was  tormented  by  constant  fears  lest  vengeance  for  his  atro- 
cities should  overtake  him. — F.  M.  W. 

TORRICELLI,  Evangelists,  an  eminent  Italian  physicist, 
was  born  at  Piancaldoli  on  the  15th  of  October,  1G08,  and  died 
at  Florence  on  the  25th  of  October,  1647.  He  was  brought  up 
at  Faenza  by  his  uncle,  an  ecclesiastic,  who  sent  him  to  Rome 
about  1628,  in  order  that  he  might  study  mathematics  and  phy- 
sics under  Galileo's  pupil,  Castelli.  He  there  learned  the  true 
principles  of  the  mechanics  of  moving  bodies,  discovered  not  long 
before  by  Galileo,  and  applied  them  to  various  important  ques- 
tions. He  demonstrated  the  most  important  properties  of  the 
common  centre  of  gravity  of  a  system  of  connected  bodies,  and 
discovered  the  law  of  the  flow  of  fluids  out  of  orifices,  which  is 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  science  of  hydraulics.  He  possessed 
much  skill  in  pure  mathematics,  and  proved  it  by  discovering 
the  area  of  the  cycloid.  After  passing  thirteen  years  at  Rome 
he  went,  in  1641,  to  Florence  by  the  invitation  of  his  master, 
Galileo,  who  died  three  months  after  his  arrival.  Torricelli  was 
then  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  at  Florence,  where  he 
passed  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life.  His  greatest  scien- 
tific achievement  was  one  of  the  most  important  inventions  that 
ever  has  been  made — that  of  the  barometer,  in  1643.  It  is 
commemorated  by  the  term,  "  Torricellian  vacuum,"  applied  to 
the  space  above  the  mercury.  Galileo  had  previously  shown 
that  a  column  of  water  cannot  be  raised  by  suction  higher  than 
from  thirty  to  thirty-four  feet.  Torricelli  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  by  using  a  fluid  heavier  than  water,  such  as  mercury, 
the  column  would  be  proportionately  reduced  in  height;  verified 
that  conclusion  by  experiment ;  and  showed  how  the  height  of 
that  column  could  be  used  to  measure  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere. He  was  noted  for  a  candid  and  generous  temper,  and  a 
disposition  to  do  justice  at  all  times  to  the  claims  of  other 
scientific  inquirers.  Many  of  his  scientific  MSS.  are  said  to  be 
still  preserved,  unpublished,  at  Florence. — W.  J.  M.  R. 

TOWNSHEND,  CHABLES,  second  Viscount  Townshend,  was 
born  in  1676.  According  to  Lord  Macaulay,  Townshend  and  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  were  distant  kinsmen,  friends  from  childhood, 
and  school-fellows  at  Eton.  He  was  a  boy  when  he  succeeded 
to  the  peerage  on  the  death  of  his  father;  and  when  he  took 
his  scat  on  attaining  his  majority,  he  spoke  and  voted  with  the 
tories,  whom  he  soon  left  to  attach  himself  to  Lord  Somcrs  and 
the  whigs.  Lord  Macaulay  notes  it  as  a  proof  of  the  general 
estimate  of  his  integrity,  that  Townshend  was  never  MC 
having  quitted  the  tory  party  from  interested  motives.  He  soon 
attained  political  distinction,  and  among  the  high  employments 
which  he  discharged  during  the  reign  of  Anne,  and  before  the 
decisive  triumph  of  Had. /and  the  tories,  was  that  of  ambas- 
sador in  1709  to  the  States-general,  with  whom  he  neg 
the  famous  Barrier  treaty.  With  the  accession  of  George  I.  I 
whigs  recovered  from  their  eclipse,  and  Townshend  was  at  once 
appointed  to  succeed  Bolingbroke  as  secretary  of  state,  and  in 
point  of  fact  he  became  prime  minister,  with  his  brother-in-law. 
Walpole,  under  him.  In  1716  Townshend  was  dismissed  by 
the  king,  with  whom  he  differed  on  various  points,  and  after  a 
brief  reconciliation  went  with  Walpole  into  opposition ;  but  in 
1721  a  new  ministry  was  formed,  in  which  Townshend  was  once 
more  secretary  of  state,  but  Walpole  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury 


and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  was  generally  regarded  as  prime 
minister.  Townshend's  first  wife  had  been  the  sister  of  the  duke 
of  Newcastle,  his  second  had  been— for  she  died  before  the  rup- 
ture  the  sister  of  Walpole.  Townshend  quarreled  with  New- 
castle, who  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  in  1724,  and  at  last 
he  quarreled  with  Walpole,  who  was  resolved,  to  use  his  own 
metaphor,  that  the  firm  should  be  not  Townshend  and  Walpole, 
but  Walpole  and  Townshend.  Though  an  honourable  and  even 
an  amiable  man,  Townshend  was  stubborn  and  passionate,  and 
Walpole  himself  was  given  to  plain-speaking.  At  a  meeting  at 
Colonel  Selwyn's  (the  father  of  George,  the  wit)  the  two  minis- 
ters and  brothers-in-law  had  a  violent  altercation,  which  came 
even  to  seizing  of  collars  and  grasping  of  swords,  and  is  said 
to  have  given  the  hint  for  the  quarrel-scene  between  Peachem 
and  Lockit  in  the  Beggar's  Opera.  Soon  afterwards  Townshend 
resigned,  and  retired  to  his  pictures  and  fields  at  Rainham,  where, 
according  to  Lord  Stanhope,  he  first  introduced  the  turnip  from 
Germany.  He  refused  ever  afterwards,  with  a  conscientiousness 
rare  in  that  age,  to  take  any  part  in  politics,  saying  that  he 
could  not  trust  his  temper.  He  feared  that  the  recollection  of 
his  private  wrongs  might  impel  him  to  follow  the  example  of 
Pulteney,  and  to  oppose  measures  which  he  thought  generally 
beneficial  to  the  country.  Lord  Stanhope  says  of  him — "  As  a 
minister  it  may  truly  be  asserted  that  none  ever  entered  Down- 
ing Street  with  a  more  honest  heart,  or  left  it  with  cleaner 
hands."     He  died  in  June,  1738. — F.  E. 

TOWNSHEND,  Charles,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in 
Chatham's  last  administration,  second  son  of  the  third  Viscount 
Townshend,  and  grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1725. 
He  entered  the  house  of  commons  in  17-17,  and  soon  attained 
prominence  in  an  assembly  for  success  in  which  he  seemed  to  be 
born.  One  of  the  greatest  of  his  earlier  parliamentary  speeches 
was  that  which  he  made  against  the  marriage  bill  of  1753, 
a  measure  intended  to  check  the  facility  with  which  marriages 
were  contracted  by  the  young  and  thoughtless.  In  a  witty 
speech  he  brought  his  own  position  to  bear  upon  the  argument, 
and  describing  himself,  according  to  Horace  Walpole,  "  as  the 
younger  son  of  a  capricious  father,  who  had  already  debarred 
him  from  an  advantageous  match,  he  asked,  '  Are  new  shackles 
to  be  imposed  to  keep  young  men  of  ability  from  rising  to  a 
level  with  their  elder  brothers  ?' "  "  A  year  afterwards,"  is 
Lord  Stanhope's  pithy  comment  on  this  query,  "  he  married  a 
wealthy  dowager  from  the  house  of  Buccleuch,  the  countess  of 
Dalkeith."  In  the  duke  of  Newcastle's  ministry,  formed  after  the 
death  of  his  brother  Mr.  Pelham,  in  1754,  Charles  Townshend 
was  appointed  a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  member  of  every  succeeding  administration  up  to  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  Chatham's  ministry  of  1766.  In  that 
year  the  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer,  with  the  leadership  of 
the  house  of  commons,  was  bestowed  on  Townshend,  who,  says 
Lord  Macaulay,  "  had  belonged  to  every  party,  and  cared  for 
none."  Provoked  by  a  taunt  of  George  Grenville's,  that  the 
ministers  did  not  dare  to  tax  America,  Townshend  rashly,  and 
during  Chatham's  illness,  for  the  sake  of  an  addition  to  the 
revenue,  estimated  by  its  own  author  at  not  more  than  £40,000, 
brought  in  and  carried  his  colonial  importation  bill,  which 
helped  to  produce  the  American  revolution.  He  was  intriguing 
against  Chatham,  with  an  eye  to  the  premiership  for  himself, 
when  the  "  most  brilliant  and  versatile  of  mankind,"  as  Lord 
Macaulay  styles  him,  who  appears  to  have  had  every  quality 
but  principle,  died  suddenly  of  a  neglected  fever  on  the  4th 
September,  17G7.  He  lives  in  the  genial  eulogium  of  Burke, 
who  in  his  fondness  for  the  man,  pardoned  for  the  moment  the 
folly  of  the  author  of  the  colonial  importation  bill.— F.  E. 

'1  RAVERS,  John,  a  musician,  was  educated  in  the  choir  of 
St.  George's  chapel,  Windsor,  and  afterwards  articled  to  Dr. 
Greene.  About  the  year  1725  he  became  organist  of  St.  Paul's, 
Covent  Garden ;  and  was  afterwards  appointed  organist  of  the 
chapel  royal,  which  situation  he  held  till  his  death  in  1758. 
Bumey,  speaking  of  him  as  a  composer  for  the  church,  says 
that  "  his  compositions,  however  pure  the  harmony,  can  only  be 
ranked  with  pieces  of  mechanism,  which  labour  alone  may  pro- 
duce without  the  assistance  of  genius."  Notwithstanding  this 
severe  sentence,  several  of  his  anthems  are  still  used  in  our 
service,  and  deserve  to  be  so.  His  melodies  are  simple  and 
expressive,  and  his  harmonies  quite  free  from  the  mechanical 
elaboration  of  many  of  his  contemporaries.  His  canzonets,  for 
one  and  two  voices,  were  long  extremely  popular. — E.  F.  R. 


TBAVERSARI.     See  Ambrose  the  Camaldule. 

TRENCHARD,  Sir  Jonx,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state  in 
1693-94,  was  the  youngest  son  of  a  Dorsetshire  squire  of 
ancient  lineage,  and  was  born  at  Wolverton  in  that  county  in 
1650.  He  was  educated  at  New  college,  Oxford ;  and  after 
studying  the  civil  law,  was  called  to  the  bar  by  the  Society  of 
the  Middle  temple.  He  was  trained  in  the  strict  creed  of  the 
puritans,  hating  popery  like  sin,  and  he  withstood  assertions  of 
the  prerogative  in  the  spirit  of  a  Commonwealth  man.  He  was 
member  for  Taunton  in  Charhs  II. 's  third  parliament,  which 
sat  but  from  March  to  July  in  1679.  He  fully  represented  the 
extreme  whig  spirit  which  animated  Taunton  in  those  days.  He 
brought  into  parliament  the  first  exclusion  bill,  and  so  incurred 
the  undying  enmity  of  James  II.  He  was  deeply  implicated  in 
Monmouth's  rebellion,  and  saved  his  life  by  escaping  to  the 
continent,  being  excepted  by  name  from  the  general  pardon  of 
1686.  After  the  Revolution  he  returned  home,  and  sat  in  the 
convention  parliament  for  Dorchester.  He  was  made  serjeant, 
then  chief-justice  of  Chester,  and  was  knighted.  In  1693  he 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  secretary  of  state  as  a  subordinate 
colleague  of  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  and  without  being  admitted 
to  the  graver  secrets  of  state,  was  left  to  superintend  the  police 
of  the  kingdom,  the  seizure  of  unlicensed  books,  and  the  discovery 
of  treasons.  His  hot  zeal  against  the  Jacobites  misled  him  in 
the  matter  of  the  Lancashire  plot  of  1694,  and  he  became  the 
victim  of  general  obloquy  when  the  prosecutions  he  had  instituted 
failed.  He  was  accused  of  having  vamped  up  a  sham  conspiracy 
in  order  to  destroy  innocent  men.  These  unjust  charges  helped 
to  undermine  his  health,  and  he  died  in  middle  age  on  the  20th 
April,  1695. — (Macaulay's  England.) — R.  H. 

TRENCK.  Frederick  vox  der,  Baron,  author  of  the 
celebrated  "  Memoirs,"  was  descended  from  one  of  the  noblest 
families  in  Prussia,  and  was  born  at  Konigsberg  in  1726.  On 
completing  his  education  at  the  university  of  his  native  town,  he 
removed  to  Berlin,  and  in  1742,  when  only  sixteen  years  of  age, 
obtained  admission  as  a  cadet  into  the  famous  body  guards  o/ 
Frederick  the  Great.  His  excellent  abilities  and  extensive 
acquirements,  his  skill  in  fencing,  riding,  and  other  exercises, 
combined  with  his  astonishing  powers  of  memory,  .attracted  the 
attention  of  the  king,  who  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  gave  him 
a  cornet's  commission,  along  with  a  splendid  equipment  for  the 
service.  The  young  baron  distinguished  himself  in  a  campaign 
against  Austria  by  his  signal  bravery,  and  had  every  prospect  of 
winning  his  way  to  the  highest  honours,  when  his  imprudence 
ruined  all  hope  of  advancement.  He  contracted  an  attachment 
to  the  king's  sister,  and  having  aggravated  the  displeasure  which 
the  discovery  of  his  presumption  had  excited  by  accepting  a 
present  of  horses  from  his  cousin,  an  eminent  general  in  the 
Austrian  service,  he  was  suddenly  arrested  in  1745,  and  sent  as 
a  prisoner  to  the  citadel  of  Glatz.  After  several  unsuccessful 
attempts,  he  at  length  effected  his  escape  in  a  most  extraordinary 
manner,  and  after  suffering  terrible  hardships,  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing Vienna  in  April,  1747.  In  the  following  year  he  entered  the 
Russian  service,  but  he  returned  to  Vienna  in  1749  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  property  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  cousin,  and  entered 
the  service  of  Austria.  In  1754,  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  he 
proceeded  to  Dantzic  to  settle  some  family  matters,  and  there, 
by  a  flagrant  violation  of  international  law  as  well  as  justice, 
was  seized  by  a  body  of  Prussian  troops  and  conveyed  to  the 
strong  fortress  of  Magdeburg.  He  was  there  treated  with  great 
barbarity,  and  was  fed  on  a  scanty  allowance  of  bread  and  water. 
His  repeated  and  all  but  successful  efforts  to  escape,  increased 
the  severity  of  his  confinement.  In  1755,  by  the  direct  orders 
of  Frederick  himself,  the  unhappy  youth  was  transferred  to  a 
horrible  dungeon,  handcuffed,  loaded  with  enormous  fetters,  an 
iron  collar  fastened  round  his  neck,  and  his  feet  chained  to  a  bar 
which  allowed  him  to  move  only  two  or  three  feet ;  yet  by  an 
almost  superhuman  exercise  of  strength,  skill,  and  industry,  he 
on  three  several  occasions,  all  but  regained  his  freedom.  At 
length,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  between  Austria  and 
Prussia  in  1763,  he  was  set  at  liberty,  having  undergone  an 
imprisonment  of  eleven  years.  He  took  up  his  residence  in  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  burgomaster ; 
published  some  poems,  including  "  The  Macedonian  Hero," 
directed  against  the  Prussian  king  ;  conducted  with  considerable 
success  a  weekly  paper  called  the  Friend  oj ' Man ;  and  earned 
on  business  as  a  wine  merchant.  He  spent  six  years  on  his 
estates  in  Hungary,  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.     He  pub- 


lished,  in  1787,  his  memoirs  of  bis  own  life,  which  produced  an 
extraordinary  sensation,  and  were  translated  into  almost  all 
European  languages.  In  1791  Trcnck  visited  France,  having 
eagerly  adopted  the  revolutionary  doctrines  prevalent  in  that 
country,  but  he  was  denounced  as  a  spy,  thrown  into  prison,  and 
ultimately  guillotined,  25th  July,  1794. — J.  T. 

TBEVISANI,  Francesco,  Cavaliere,  was  born  at  Capo 
d'Istria  in  1056,  and  died  at  Home  in  1746.  He  studied  under 
Antonio  Zanchi  at  Venice,  and  there  established  himself;  but 
having  eloped  with  a  young  Venetian  lady  of  family,  he  fled  to 
Rome  to  escape  from  her  relations.  In  Rome  Trevisani  found 
great  and  powerful  patrons,  forsook  the  Venetian  taste  for  that 
of  the  Carracci,  and  became  a  follower  of  Carlo  Maratti.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  academical  school  of  painters, 
had  a  great  facility  in  imitating  the  styles  of  other  masters,  and 
painted  pictures  in  almost  every  class  of  art. — R.  N.  W. 

T KEVTTHICK,  Richard,  a  distinguished  British  engineer, 
the  inventor  of  the  first  practical  high-pressure  fixed  and  loco- 
motive steam-engines.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Murdock,  Watt's 
assistant,  and  became  a  mining  captain  or  engineer  in  Corn- 
wall, his  native  county.  In  1802  he  patented,  along  with 
Andrew  Vivian,  a  high-pressure  non-condensing  steam-engine, 
to  be  used  chiefly  for  propelling  carriages  on  common  roads  or  on 
railways.  The  high-pressure  steam-engine  and  the  locomotive 
had  been  previously  projected  by  Leupold  and  by  Watt.  Mur- 
dock  about  1784  had  made  a  working  model  of  a  locomotive 
engine ;  and  an  actual  steam  locomotive  carriage  had  been  made 
and  used,  though  without  success,  in  France,  by  Cugnot,  about 
1770.  The  peculiar  merit  of  Trevithick"s  inventions  consisted 
in  their  practical  success.  A  locomotive  engine  on  his  plan  wis 
made  in  1803,  and  worked  on  a  railway  in  South  Wales,  in 
1804-5,  drawing  a  net  load  of  ten  tons  at  a  speed  of  five  miles 
an  hour;  and  its  use  was  abandoned  merely  because  the  rails 
were  too  weak  to  bear  its  weight.  The  locomotive  engine  was 
afterwards  simplified  and  improved  by  Blenkinsop  and  others, 
and  especially  by  Iledley,  who  discovered  in  1813  that  the 
adhesion  between  smooth  driving  wheels  and  rails  gave  sufficient 
propelling  power.  (As  to  the  later  history  of  the  locomotive, 
see  Stephexsox,  Geoege.)  In  1815  the  simplicity  of  Trevi- 
thick's  high-pressure  steam-engine,  and  its  small  bulk  and 
weight  compared  with  its  power,  were  considered  by  the  pro- 
jectors of  a  mining  enterprise  in  Peru  to  make  it  peculiarly 
suitable  for  use  in  remote  and  wild  regions,  and  they  therefore 
appointed  Trevithick  the  chief  engineer  of  their  undertaking. 
He  went  to  Peru  in  1816",  and  was  received  with  high  honour 
by  the  authorities ;  and  so  far  as  his  skill  and  exertions  went, 
nothing  was  wanting  to  make  the  enterprise  successful.  But  it 
proved  a  failure,  and  Trevithick  in  1827  returned  to  England. 
where  he  continued  to  practise  his  profession. — W.  J.  M.  R. 

TBIBONIAN,  the  celebrated  jurist,  was  born  in  Pamphylia, 
of  Greek  parentage.  Having  settled  at  Constantinople,  he  filled 
with  great  distinction  several  high  offices  of  state  under  Justinian, 
who  early  appreciated  his  remarkable  talents.  Being  one  of  the 
most  profound  lawyers  of  that  or  any  age,  he  took  a  leading 
share  in  the  preparation  of  the  Pandects,  besides  producing, 
along  with  two  other  jurists,  the  Institutes  of  Justinian.  The 
Pandects  were  published  nearly  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Institutes  in  534.  For  a  further  account  of  Tribonian,  see  the 
article  JoSTINTAN.  A  comprehensive  view  of  his  character  and 
genius,  with  a  full  description  of  what  he  effected  for  jurispru- 
dence, will  be  found  in  the  forty-fourth  chapter  of  Gibbon. — G. 

TRIMMER,  Sarah,  author  of  a  number  of  popular  books  for 
the  young,  was  born  at  Ipswich  on  the  6th  of  January,  1741. 
Her  father  was  Mr.  Joshua  Kirby,  author  of  Dr.  Brooke  Taylor's 
Method  of  Perspective  Made  Easy,  and  of  The  Perspective  of 
Architecture.  He  subsequently  removed  to  London  on  becoming 
tutor  in  perspective  to  George  III.,  then  prince  of  Wales;  and 
from  the  year  1759  lived  at  Kew,  having  been  appointed  clerk 
of  the  works  at  the  palace  at  that  place.  It  was  while  residing 
here  that  Miss  Kirby  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Trimmer,  to 
whom  she  was  married  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  For  the  next 
twelve  years  she  was  wholly  occupied  with  her  domestic  duties, 
her  literary  labom-s  not  having  commenced  till  about  the  year 
1780.  It  was,  we  are  told,  the  example  of  Mrs.  Barbauld  that 
first  led  her  to  write  books.  Her  first  publication  was  a  small 
volume  entitled  an  "Easy  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of 
Nature."  It  was  followed  by  her  "Sacred  History,  S 
from  the  Scriptures,  with  Annotations  and  Reflections  adapted 


to  the  Comprehension  of  Young  Persons,"  1782-84;  "The 
Economy  of  Charity,"  addressed  to  ladies,  178G,  and  republished 
with  additions  and  alterations  in  1801;  "The  Family  Maga- 
zine," from  which  were  afterwards  published  in  a  collected  form, 
a  series  of  "Instructive  Tales;"  Illustrations  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  and  of  the  Histories  of  Rome  and  England, 
said  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  Adele  et  Theodore  of  Madame 
de  Genlis;  the  "Guardian  of  Education;"  "A  Comparative 
View  of  the  New  Plan  of  Education,  &c,"  1800.  Her  list 
publication  was  a  volume  of  "Family  Sermons,"  selected  and 
abridged  from  the  most  eminent  divines.  Mrs.  Trimmer  died 
suddenly,  while  sitting  in  her  study  chair,  on  the  15th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1810.  In  1814  was  published  an  Account  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Mrs.  Trimmer,  2  vols.,  8vo. 

TRISTAN  DA  CUNHA,  a  Portuguese  navigator,  who  sailed 
from  Lisbon  in  1500  with  a  squadron  of  fifteen  vessels,  intended 
to  cruize  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  discovered  the  three  islands  which 
bear  his  name,  off'  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  explored  a  por- 
tion of  Madagascar,  and  took  possession  of  the  island  of  Socotra. 
Leaving  his  second  in  command,  Alfonso  d'Albuquerque,  to  cruize 
in  the  Red  Sea,  Da  Cunha  proceeded  to  Cochin,  and  embarked 
in  an  expedition  against  Calicut,  which  was  so  far  successful  that 
he  returned  to  Portugal  with  five  richly-laden  ships.  He  was 
appointed  ambassador  to  Leo  X.  in  1515,  and  appears  to  have 
died  about  1536.  An  account  of  his  expedition  was  compiled  by 
Dc  Barros,  and  published  by  order  of  the  king,  and  a  translation 
was  published  at  Ley  den  in  17  0G. —  F.  M.  W. 

TRIVET,  Nicholas,  a  learned  English  dominican  friar,  the 
son  of  Sir  Thomas  Trivet,  one  of  the  justices  in  Eyre  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  was  born  in  Norfolk  about  1258,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  a  dominican  convent  in  London,  and  at  the  universities 
of  Oxford  and  Paris.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was  elected 
prior  of  the  religious  house  in  which  his  early  years  were  passed, 
and  continued  to  till  that  post  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  1328.  Trivet  was  author  of  several  works,  includ- 
ing commentaries  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  on  St.  Augustine's 
writings;  on  the  Problems  of  Aristotle,  the  Metamorphoses  of 
Ovid,  the  Tragedies  of  Seneca,  the  works  of  Boethius,  Livy,  and 
Juvenal;  and  some  scientific  treatises,  the  MSS.  of  which  are 
still  extant  in  the  libraries  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The 
work  by  which  Trivet  is  now  best  remembered,  is  a  history 
of  England  about  the  period  in  which  he  himself  flourished, 
entitled  "  Annales  Sex  Regum  Anglix."  It  was  published  by 
Anthony  Hall  at  Oxford  in  1719.— F. 

TROMP,  CoRHBUoa  van,  second  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Rotterdam  on  the  9th  of  September,  1029.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  he  commanded  a  ship  under  De  Witt  in 
the  squadron  despatched  against  the  emperor  of  Morocco.  He 
served  in  Van  Galen's  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  in  1652 
and  1653,  and  was  present  at  the  action  with  the  English 
fleet  off  Leghorn,  when  Van  Galen  was  killed.  Tromp  was 
then  appointed  rear-admiral,  and  in  July,  1665,  his  squadron 
was  defeated  by  the  English  fleet  under  the  duke  of  York.  The 
scattered  remains  of  the  Dutch  fleet  took  refuge  in  the  Texel. 
In  1666,  together  with  Ruyter,  he  attacked  the  English  fleet 
under  Albemarle,  on  the  11th  of  June.  Victory  declared  for 
the  Dutch,  after  a  severe  contest  which  was  resumed  on  four 
successive  days.  On  the  4th  of  August  another  engagement 
took  place,  when  Tromp  had  the  advantage  over  the  English 
fleet  under  Vice-admiral  Smith.  Ruyter,  however,  was  only 
able  to  bring  off  his  shattered  ships  by  the  most  skilful  and 
daring  manoeuvres.  Ruyter  attributed  his  defeat  to  Tromp's 
neglect,  in  consequence  of  which  the  States  deprived  him  of  his 
commission.  In  1673  the  stadtholder,  afterwards  William  III., 
restored  his  commission  to  him.  Having  been  reconciled  with 
Ruyter,  he  displayed  the  most  reckless  courage  in  the  ei 
merits  of  the  7th  and  14th  of  June  with  the  combined  fleets 
of  England  and  France.  On  both  occasions,  however,  he  »:i- 
indebted  to  Ruyter  for  bringing  him  off  when  he  had  ventured 
too  far.  In  1675  Tromp  visited  England,  where  he  was  created 
a  baron  by  Charles  II.  In  the  following  year  he  was  despatched 
with  a  ile'et  to  a-si>t  the  king  of  Denmark.  The  king  for  his 
services  conferred  upon  him  the  order  of  the  elephant,  and  the 
rank  of  count.  Immediately  after  he  had  been  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  fleet  destined  to  act  against  France,  he  died  in 
1691,  at  Amsterdam,  and  was  interred  at  Delft. — W.  J.  1'. 

TROMP.  MarteS  Harpbrtzoon,  a  Dutch  naval  officer, 
was  born  at  the  Brie]  in  1597.     His  apprenticeship  to  the  sea 
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was  served  under  his  father,  who  commanded  a  ship  in  the  fleet 
of  Admiral  Heemskerk,  in  1607.  Young  Tromp  was  therefore 
present  at  the  engagement  when  the  Dutch  and  Spanish  fleets 
met  near  Gibraltar,  when  the  latter  was  defeated.  Shortly 
afterwards  his  father  was  killed  in  an  engagement  with  an 
English  cruiser  oft' the  coast  of  Guinea;  and  young  Tromp  having 
been  taken  prisoner,  is  said  to  have  served  for  two  years  and  a 
half  as  cabin-boy.  Returning  to  his  country,  he  became  a  lieu- 
tenant of  a  ship  of  the  line  in  1612,  and  two  years  afterwards 
received  the  command  of  a  ship  from  Prince  Maurice.  In  1629 
Admiral  Peit  Hein  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  vessel  com- 
manded by  Tromp,  who  was  then  esteemed  the  best  sailor  in  the 
fleet.  The  admiral  was  killed  by  the  side  of  Tromp  in  an 
engagement,  when  three  Spanish  vessels  were  captured,  off  the 
coast  of  Flanders.  After  retiring  for  a  short  time  from  active 
service,  he  was  appointed  in  1637  lieutenant-admiral  by  the 
stadtholder,  Frederic  Henry,  with  a  squadron  of  eleven  ships 
xander  his  command.  In  the  course  of  that  year  and  the  follow- 
ing so  many  Spanish  ships  were  captured  by  him  that  the  States 
presented  him  with  a  gold  chain,  and  the  king  of  France  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  order  of  St.  Michael.  In  1639  Tromp,  in 
conjunction  with  Cornelius  Van  Witt,  attacked  a  large  Spanish 
fleet  off  the  coast  of  Sussex,  and  defeated  them,  capturing  thir- 
teen richly  laden  galleons.  During  1640  and  1641  Tromp 
rendered  great  service,  but  it  was  not  until  the  Protectorate  in 
this  country  that  his  active  duty  began.  On  the  26th  of  March, 
1652,  Blake  was  appointed  sole  admiral  of  England  for  nine 
months,  on  the  prospect  of  a  war  with  Holland.  War  had  not 
been  declared  between  the  two  countries,  but  Tromp  had  been 
despatched  with  forty  vessels  to  watch  Blake,  who  was  cruising 
about  the  Channel.  The  two  fleets  met  off  Dover.  Having  roused 
their  passions  by  a  series  of  bravadoes,  the  two  commanders  lost 
control  over  themselves  and  began  to  fight  in  earnest.  The 
combat  lasted  four  hours,  when  night  put  an  end  to  it.  The 
English  ships  were  much  damaged,  but  the  Dutch  lost  two  vessels. 
Tromp  was  much  annoyed  at  being  defeated  by  a  commander 
new  to  the  sea,  and  his  chagrin  was  increased  when  he  was 
superseded  in  command  by  Ruyter  and  Van  Witt.  He  was, 
however,  soon  afterwards  restored  to  command  by  the  States. 
On  the  29th  of  November,  1652,  the  Dutch  and  English  fleets 
again  met;  but  although  the  former  outnumbered  the  latter 
Blake's  pride  would  not  allow  him  to  decline  the  engagement. 
The  fight  was  a  determined  one,  lasting  from  two  in  the 
morning  till  seven  in  the  evening,  when  Blake,  whose  remaining 
ships  were  much  disabled,  retired  up  the  Thames.  During  the 
contest  the  Dutch  took  the  Garland  and  the  Bonadventure,  sunk 
three  English  frigates,  and  burnt  one.  The  Dutch  had  one  ship 
blown  up,  and  the  flag-ships  of  Tromp  and  Ruyter  were  much 
injured.  Tromp  after  this  success  sailed  up  the  Channel  with 
a  broom  at  his  mast-head.  In  February,  1653,  Tromp  with  a 
fleet  of  seventy  men-of-war  was  affording  convoy  to  three  hun- 
dred merchantmen  in  the  English  Channel.  He  was  attacked  by 
Blake,  with  whom  Monk  and  Deanes  were  joined  in  commission. 
A  running  fight  was  kept  up  from  off  Portland  to  the  sands  of 
Calais.  Although  the  Dutch  lost  more  ships  than  the  English 
in  this  engagement,  the  loss  of  men  on  both  sides  was  about 
equal.  During  the  same  year  on  the  29th  of  July  the  Dutch 
fleet  was  opposed  by  Monk,  and  Tromp  was  killed  during  the 
action.  Both  sides  claimed  the  victory.  Tromp  was  buried  at 
Delft,  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity. — W.  J.  P. 

TRONCHIN,  Theodore,  a  physician,  was  born  at  Geneva 
in  1709.  His  father  having  crippled  his  fortune  in  the  Missis- 
sippi speculation,  sent  his  son  to  England  to  push  his  fortunes 
under  Lord  Bolingbroke,  to  whom  he  was  in  some  degree  related. 
He  commenced  his  studies  at  Cambridge,  but  choosing  medicine 
as  his  profession,  he  went  to  Leyden,  and  entered  under  Boer- 
haave.  He  settled  as  a  physician  at  Amsterdam,  where  he 
obtained  the  appointment  of  inspector  of  hospitals.  Having 
married  a  lady  who  was  related  to  John  De  Witt,  and  having 
formed  strong  opinions  in  favour  of  a  purely  republican  form  of 
government,  he  left  Amsterdam  and  returned  to  Geneva,  where 
he  was  chosen  honorary  professor  of  medicine.  Tronchin  has 
the  merit  of  having  introduced  the  practice  of  inoculation  into 
Holland  and  Geneva.  In  1756  he  was  called  to  Paris  to  inocu- 
late the  children  of  the  duke  of  Orleans ;  the  operation  proved 
successful,  and  it  paved  the  way  to  wealth  and  honours.  In 
1765  he  inoculated  the  children  of  the  duke  of  Parma,  who 
named  him  his  first  physician.     He  finally  settled  in  Paris  as 


physician  to  the  duke  of  Orleans  in  1766,  where  he  made  an 
extensive  and  lucrative  practice.  He  died  there  on  November 
30,  1781.  Tronchin's  success  was  due  to  his  practical  ability, 
combined  with  an  exceedingly  pleasing  exterior  and  manners. 
He  published  two  theses,  "  De  Nympha,"  Leyden,  4to,  1730; 
and  "De  Colica  Pictonum,"  Geneva,  1757.  He  also  published 
some  observations  on  ophthalmia  and  hernia  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  French  Academy  of  Surgery,  and  an  edition  of  the  works  of 
Baillou.— F.  C.  W. 

TROWBRIDGE,  Sir  Thomas,  a  celebrated  British  admiral, 
was  bom  in  London,  but  at  what  precise  date  is  unknown.  He 
entered  the  naval  service  at  an  early  age,  was  made  a  lieutenant 
under  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Hughes  in  1780,  and  a  commander 
and  post-captain  in  1782.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  on  his  homeward  voyage  in  the  Castor  frigate 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French.  He  and  about  fifty  of  his 
crew,  however,  were  recaptured  in  the  Sans  Pareil,  80-gun 
ship,  by  Lord  Howe  in  his  famous  victory  of  the  1st  of  June, 
1794.  His  lordship  gave  the  command  of  the  captured  vessel 
to  Trowbridge,  and  he  was  shortly  after  appointed  by  the 
admirality  to  the  Culloden,  74,  which  he  commanded  at  the 
victory  of  the  14th  of  February,  1797,  under  Earl  St.  Vincent. 
The  following  year  he  was  despatched  with  eight  ships  of  the 
line  to  reinforce  the  fleet  under  Nelson  in  the  Mediterranean. 
At  the  battle  of  the  Nile  the  Culloden  unluckily  ran  aground — 
"  an  accident,"  says  Brenton,  "  which  almost  broke  the  heart  of 
the  gallant  captain  " — and  his  utmost  exertions  failed  to  get  her 
off  in  time  to  bear  a  part  in  the  action.  Nelson,  however,  nobly 
vindicated  his  gallant  friend  from  all  blame  for  this  misfortune. 
"  Captain  Trowbridge's  conduct,"  he  wrote  to  the  admiralty, 
"  was  as  fully  entitled  to  praise  as  that  of  any  other  officer  in 
the  squadron.  It  was  Trowbridge,"  he  added,  "  who  equipped 
the  squadron  so  soon  at  Syracuse :  it  was  Trowbridge  who  exerted 
himself  for  me  after  the  action :  it  was  Trowbridge  who  saved 
the  Culloden,  when  none  that  I  know  in  the  service  would  have 
attempted  it."  The  gold  medal,  therefore,  by  the  king's  express 
desire,  was  given  to  Captain  Trowbridge,  "  for  his  services  both 
before  and  since,  and  for  the  great  and  wonderful  exertions 
which  he  made  at  the  time  of  the  action  in  saving  and  getting 
off  his  ship."  In  1799  he  was  created  a  baronet,  and  after 
rendering  various  services  at  Alexandria  and  on  the  coast  of 
Naples,  was  appointed  captain  of  the  Channel  fleet  under  Lord 
St.  Vincent  on  his  return  to  England  in  1801.  He  held  office 
for  some  time  as  a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  in  1804  was 
made  an  admiral.  In  the  following  year  he  was  sent  to  the 
East  Indies  in  the  Blenheim,  74,  with  a  convoy  of  ten  mer- 
chant vessels.  The  admiral's  ship  ran  aground  in  1806  in  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  and  was  seriously  damaged.  But  after  a 
temporary  repair,  Sir  Thomas  set  out  in  her  for  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  When  last  seen  the  Blenheim  was  in  a  violent  gale 
on  the  1st  of  February,  1807,  off  the  island  of  Madagascar, 
exhibiting  signals  of  distress.  Nothing  was  ascertained  respect- 
ing her  fate,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  vessel  foundered, 
and  all  on  board  must  have  perished. — J.  T. 

TRUEBA  Y  COSIO,  Telesforo,  a  Spanish  author,  was 
born  at  Santander  in  1805,  but  educated  at  a  Roman  catholic 
college  in  England,  and  resided  in  this  country  for  the  greater 
portion  of  his  life.  He  published  in  1828,  in  England.  "Gomez 
Arias,"  a  tale  of  the  Moorish  wars;  in  1830  "The  Romance 
of  the  History  of  Spain  ;"  in  1831  "The  Incognito,  or  sins  and 
peccadilloes ;"  "  Paris  and  London ;"  and  a  musical  farce.  He 
also  wrote  for  Constable's  Library  a  Life  of  Hernan  Cortes,  and  a 
history  of  the  conquest  of  Pern.  He  returned  to  Spain  in  1834, 
and  was  chosen  one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  cortes,  but  he  died 
in  Paris  in  October,  1835.— F.  M.  W. 

TRUMBALL,  Sir  William,  a  learned  civilian  and  expe- 
rienced diplomatist,  who  in  1695  succeeded  Sir  John  Trenchard 
in  what  Lord  Macaulay  calls  the  subordinate  secretaryship  of 
state.  He  was  born  at  East  Hampstead,  Berkshire,  in  1636; 
was  educated  at  Oakingham  and  at  St.  John's  college,  Oxford, 
and  became  a  fellow  of  All-Souls.  After  taking  his  degree  of 
LL.B.  in  1659,  he  travelled  on  the  continent,  and  on  his  return 
to  England  practised  as  an  advocate  in  Doctors'  commons. 
In  1671  he  was  appointed  chancellor  and  vicar-general  of  the 
diocese  of  Rochester;  and  in  1683  he  accompanied  Lord  Dart- 
mouth in  the  expedition  to  Tangier  as  judge-advocate  of  the 
fleet.  Some  curious  traits  of  Trumball's  cautious  character 
will  be  found  in  Pepys'  Tangier  Diary.     Returning  home  he  was 
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knighted;  and  in  1G85  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  France, 
where  he  witnessed  and  assuaged  some  of  the  distress  consequent 
on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  He  was  recalled  in 
1086  and  despatched  on  an  embassy  to  Constantinople,  where 
he  remained  till  1691.  His  credit  with  William  III.  and  his 
government  was  very  high.  He  was  made  a  lord  of  the  treasury, 
and  in  1G95  a  secretary  of  state.  Two  years  later  he  resigned 
in  consequence  of  a  court  intrigue,  which  led  to  the  downfall  of 
Lord  Sunderland.  He  retired  into  private  life  and  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  literature  and  the  society  of  the  learned.  "  If  the  last 
JEneii  shine  amongst  its  fellows,"  says  Dryden  in  the  postscript 
to  his  translation,  "  it  is  owing  to  the  commands  of  Sir  William 
Tnvmball."  The  youthful  Pope  found  a  warm  friend  and  admir- 
ing companion  in  the  old  statesman ;  and  he  has  recorded  his 
grateful  remembrance  of  Sir  William's  virtues  in  a  eulogistic 
epitaph,  which  is  inscribed  on  the  monument  at  East  Hamp- 
stead.  Sir  William  died  at  his  seat  near  that  place  on  the  14th 
December,  171G. — (See  Coote's  Catalogue  of  Cic'dians.} — E.  IT. 
TRURO,  Thomas  Wilde,  first  baron,  Lord-chancellor  of 
England,  was  bom  in  London  in  1782,  and  educated  at  St. 
Paul's  school,  where  in  1851  he  founded  a  prize,  "in  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  the  benefits  derived  from  his  education" 
there.  lie  was  the  son  of  an  attorney,  and  became  one  himself. 
Studying,  however,  for  the  bar,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  he  was 
"called"  by  the  Inner  temple,  and  rose  more  steadily  than- 
rapidly  to  high  professional  distinction.  Mr.  Wilde  was  one  of 
the  counsel  engaged  for  the  defence  of  Queen  Caroline.  He 
entered  the  house  of  commons  as  member  for  Newark,  which  he 
represented  until  1831,  and  again  in  1835  and  1837.  In  1839 
he  was  appointed  by  Lord  Melbourne  solicitor-general,  and 
knighted,  becoming  attorney-general  for  a  short  period  in  1811. 
From  1841  he  represented  Worcester.  In  July,  184G,  on  the 
return  of  the  whigs  to  power,  he  was  reappointed  attorney- 
general,  and  almost  immediately  afterwards  was  offered  and 
accepted  the  chief-justiceship  of  the  common  pleas.  In  July, 
1850,  he  became  lord  chancellor,  and  retained  the  office  until 
the  formation  of  the  first  Derby  ministry  in  1852.  He  died  at 
London  in  November,  1855.  At  the  bar  and  on  the  bench  he 
was  distinguished  as  a  sound  and  able  lawyer,  and  while  on  the 
woolsack  he  effected  some  important  reforms  both  in  chancery 
and  common  law  procedure. — F.  E. 

TUCKER,  Abraham,  was  born  in  London,  September,  1705. 
His  father,  a  wealthy  merchant,  died  during  his  son's  infancy, 
and  a  maternal  uncle  became  his  guardian.  In  1721  he  entered 
Merton  college,  Oxford,  as  a  gentleman  commoner,  and  in  1724 
he  went  into  chambers  in  the  Inner  temple,  but  was  never  called 
to  the  bar.  French,  Italian,  and  music  were  favourite  studies 
with  him,  and  he  travelled  for  a  period  in  France.  In  1727  he 
purchased  a  large  estate,  and  along  with  it  Betchworth  castle, 
near  Dorking,  formerly  a  possession  of  the  earls  of  Arundel. 
He  married  in  173G,  and  when  his  wife  died  in  1754,  leaving 
him  with  two  daughters,  he  transcribed  his  wife's  letters  to  him- 
self, and  gave  the  collection  the  title  of  a  Picture  of  Artless 
Love.  In  1755  he  published  "The  Country  Gentleman's  Advice 
to  his  Son  on  the  subject  of  Party  Clubs,"  a  pamphlet  full  of 
quiet  sagacity  and  cautious  counsels.  About  175G  he  began 
his  great  work,  "  The  Light  of  Nature  Pursued."  A  specimen 
under  the  title  of  "  Freewill,"  was  published  in  17G3 ;  and  a 
criticism  in  the  Monthly  Review  of  July,  17G3,  provoked  a  reply 
from  him  under  the  name  of  Cuthbert  Comment,  Esq.  "  The 
Light  of  Nature"  was  published  in  17G5  in  four  volumes,  and 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Edward  Search.  In  the  meantime 
the  author  was  struck  with  blindness,  but  a  dutiful  daughter  did 
the  work  of  amanuensis  in  preparing  the  remaining  volumes  of 
the  treatise  for  the  press.  He  died  on  the  20th  of  November, 
1774,  before  the  work  was  completed,  but  after  his  death  it  was 
carefully  edited  by  his  daughter.  Tucker  was  a  man  of  singu- 
lar acutcness,  and  great  fertility  in  ingenious  illustration.  Rut 
he  is  apt  to  be  prolix,  as  if  he  wrote  as  much  for  his  own  pleasure 
as  for  the  information  of  the  public.  lie  adopted  no  little  of  his 
metaphysical  system  from  Hartley,  and  only  changed  some  of 
the  technical  phrases.  Mackintosh  calls  him  a  " 
Montaigne."— -J.  E. 

TUCKER,  Josi.ur,  was  born  at  Laugharnc,  Caermarthen- 
shirc,  in  1711.  His  father  was  a  Welsh  gentleman,  who  farmed 
his  own  property.  After  getting  some  preliminary  education  at 
Ruthin  school,  Denbighshire,  he  was  admitted  to  St.  John's  col- 
lege, Oxford.     Having  entered  into  holy  orders,  he  became  curate 


first  of  All  Saints,  and  then  of  St.  Stephen's,  Bristol,  holding 
also  a  minor  canonry  in  the  cathedral.  Bishop  Butler  appointed 
him  his  domestic  chaplain,  then  gave  him  a  prebendal  stall,  and 
finally  in  1749  the  rectory  of  St.  Stephen's.  In  1758  he  was 
made  dean  of  Gloucester,  having  taken  the  degree  of  D.D.  three 
years  previously.  Dean  Tucker's  publications  are  chiefly  on 
commercial  and  political  subjects.  In  1748  he  published  "  A 
brief  Essay  on  the  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  which  respec- 
tively attend  Britain  and  France  with  regard  to  Trade."  The 
work  is  condemnatory  both  of  monopolies  and  protective  duties. 
Next  he  gave  to  the  press  "  Reflections  on  the  expediency  of  a 
Law  for  the  Naturalization  of  Foreign  Protestants."  He  also 
defended  in  a  separate  tract  the  naturalization  of  the  Jews.  In 
1781  he  wrote  his  "  Treatise  on  Civil  Government,"  in  which  he 
combats  the  views  of  Locke.  In  1785  he  published  a  remark- 
able tract,  "  Reflections  on  the  present  matters  in  dispute 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  in  which  he  advocates 
the  most  important  of  the  free  trade  measures  which  recent 
legislation  has  introduced  among  us.  He  published  also  on  the 
American  war,  and  though  he  did  not  take  the  side  of  the  colon- 
ists, he  argued  for  a  separation.  His  "  Apology  for  the  present 
Church  of  England,"  and  his  "  Letters  to  Dr.  Kippis,"  disclose  his 
ecclesiastical  opinions  in  favour  of  subscription,  and  against  the 
repeal  of  the  corporation  and  test  acts.  Dean  Tucker  published 
also  several  sermons,  though  it  was  alleged  that  his  mind  was 
turned  too  much  away  by  the  tenor  of  his  researches  from  practical 
duty  and  theological  thought.  After  a  laborious  life,  the  use- 
fulness of  which,  however,  was  apart  from  his  clerical  profession, 
he  died  of  paralysis,  4th  November,  1799. — J.  E. 

TULDEN,  Theodore  van,  was  born  at  Bois-le-Duc  about 
1607,  and  after  learning  the  rudiments  of  his  art  from  Abraham 
Blyenberch,  became  the  pupil  of  Rubens  at  Antwerp.  Van 
Tulden  entered  the  Antwerp  guild  of  painting  in  1G20-27;  and 
was  then  employed  some  few  years  at  Paris.  He  returned  to 
Belgium,  and  in  1G36  obtained  the  citizenship  of  Antwerp.  lie 
had  in  the  previous  year  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  the 
painter  Henry  van  Balen.  He  served  as  dean  of  the  corporation 
of  painters  at  Antwerp  in  1G38-39;  but  in  1G5G  he  had  returned 
to,  and  was  settled  in  his  native  place,  Bois-le-Duc.  He  is  said 
to  have  died  in  1G7G,  but  this  date,  as  well  as  that  given  for 
his  birth,  is  uncertain.  Van  Tulden  was  a  good  painter,  both 
of  historical  subjects  and  portraits;  and  etched  also  many  excel- 
lent plates. — (Catalogue  du  Musee  D'Ani-crs.) — R.  X.  W. 

TULL,  Jethp.o,  an  eminent  English  agriculturist,  lived  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century-  He  possessed  a  small 
estate  near  Hungerford,  on  the  borders  of  Oxfordshire  and  Berk- 
shire, and  on  it  he  carried  out  various  agricultural  improvements. 
He  is  considered  to  be  the  introducer  of  drill  and  horse-hoeing 
husbandry.  He  advocated  regular  sowing  of  seeds  in  rows,  and 
stirring  the  earth  at  the  roots  of  plants  by  means  of  an  instru- 
ment drawn  by  a  single  horse,  and  hence  called  horse -hoeing. 
Tull  in  his  system  neglected  the  improving  of  the  soil  by  manur- 
ing; he  trusted  to  proper  stirring  and  pulverizing.  His  system, 
as  might  be  expected,  was  unsuccessful,  and  he  involved  himself 
in  pecuniary  difficulties.  He  lost  his  property,  and  it  is  reported 
that  he  died  in  prison,  where  he  had  been  put  for  debt.  In  1731 
he  published  an  account  of  his  system  of  husbandry.  He  sup- 
posed that  by  his  method  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  rotation 
of  crops  or  for  manuring,  and  that  the  soil  would  be  kept  con- 
stantly fertile.  He  lived  to  sec  that  his  system  wanted  something 
to  insure  its  success.  So  far  as  he  went  his  plan  was  good,  but 
he  fancied  that  air,  earth,  and  water  contained  all  that  was 
required  for  the  food  of  plants,  and  did  not  sec  the  necessity  for 
additions  being  made  to  secure  continued  fertility. — J.  II.  1!. 

TUNSTALL,  Cothbebt,  a  [earned  English  prelate  of  the 
Romish  church,  was  born  at  Hatchford,  near  Richmond,  York- 
shire, about  1474,  and  was  educated  at  Balliol  college,  Oxford, 
and  at  King's  hall  (afterwards  part  of  Trinity  college),  Cam- 
bridge. He  subsequently  went  to  the  university  of  Padua,  then 
in  high  reputation,  where  he  studied  contemporaneously  with 
t,  and  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  Upon  his 
return  to  England  in  1511,  Archbishop  Warham  appointed  him 
ii--general  or  chancellor,  and  subsequently  collated  him  to 
the  rectory  of  Harrow-on-thc-IIiil.  In  1514  he  became  preben- 
dary of  Stow-longa  in  Lincoln  church,  in  1515  archdeacon  of 
Chester,  and  in  15 1G  master  of  the  rolls.  In  the  last-named 
year  he  accompanied  Sir  Thomas  More  on  an  embassy  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  who  was  then  in  Brussels;  and  he  there 
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came  acquainted  with  Erasmus,  who  spoke  of  him  in  the  highest 
terms.  After  proceeding  upon  a  second  embassy  he  was  rewarded 
by  numerous  preferments,  and  in  1522  was  promoted  to  the 
bishopric  of  London.  In  1523  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the 
privy  seal,  and  in  1525  was  despatched  with  Sir  Richard  A\  ing- 
tield  on  an  embassy  to  Spain  to  confer  with  the  emperor  after  the 
battle  of  Pavia.  In  1527  he  prosecuted  several  persons  in  his 
diocese  for  heresy,  but  he  did  not  proceed  to  the  last  extremities. 
The  same  year  he  attended  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  his  embassy  to 
Fiance,  and  in  1529  was  one  of  the  English  ambassadors  em- 
ployed to  negotiate  the  treaty  of  Cambray.  After  his  return  he 
end'eavoured  to  suppress  Tyndale's  New  Testament,  thinking  it 
better,  as  Burnet  says,  to  burn  the  books  of  the  heretics  than 
the  heretics  themselves.  In  1530  he  was  translated  to  the  see 
of  Durham.  He  opposed,  but  subsequently  supported,  Henry 
VIII.'s  claim  as  supreme  head  of  the  English  church.  In  1541 
he  revised,  in  conjunction  with  Nicholas  Heath,  bishop  of 
Rochester,  a  new  edition  of  the  English  Bible.  In  1551  he  was 
accused  of  misprision  of  treason  and  committed  to  the  Tower, 
where  he  remained  until  the  accession  of  Mary,  two  years  after- 
wards, when  he  was  restored  to  his  bishopric;  but  his  lenity 
and  moderation  towards  protestants  were  not  liked  at  court. 
On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  and  was  again  deprived  of  his  bishopric.  He  was 
consigned  to  the  custody  of  Parker,  afterwards  archbishop,  who 
describes  him  to  have  held  many  opinions  in  common  with  the 
reformers.  Tunstall  died  in  1559,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  letters,  &c,  published  in  Burnet's 
History  of  the  Reformation,  Strype's  Memorials,  &C,  and  of  the 
following — "In  laudem  matrimonii,"'  1518;  "  De  arte  suppu- 
tandi,"  1522;  "  De  Veritate  Corporis  et  Sanguinis  Domini  in 
Eucharistia,"  1551;  "Compendium  in  decern  libros  Ethicorum 
Aristotelis,"  1551;  "Contra  impios  blasphematores  Dei  praj- 
destinationis,"  1555 ;  and  "  Godly  and  Devout  Prayers  in  Eng- 
lish and  Latin,"  1558. — F. 

TURENNE,  Henry  de  Latour  d'Atjvekgne,  Viscount  de, 
was  born  at  Sedan,  11th  November,  1611.  He  served  first  under 
the  energetic  Duke  de  Laforce,  then  under  the  Cardinal  de  Lava- 
lette;  and  then  in  Germany,  at  the  head  of  a  French  detachment, 
unJer  Duke  Bernhard  of  Weimar.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1639, 
when  he  went  to  Italy,  that  Turenne  had  any  opportunities  of 
giving  signal  proof  of  his  talents.  The  commander  of  the  French 
troops  in  Italy  was  the  Count  D'Harcourt,  a  vigorous,  sagacious, 
experienced,  and  for  the  most  part  successful  general.  In  his 
brilliant  Italian  campaigns  D'Harcourt  was  powerfully  seconded 
by  Turenne.  Having  been  created  Marshal,  Turenne  was  sent  in 
1611  to  Germany.  Either  alone,  or  associated  with  the  Swedish 
general,  Wrangel,  Turenne  gained  a  series  of  advantages  which 
hastened  the  termination  of  the  long  and  horrible  war  which  had 
been  so  direful  to  Germany.  The  same  year  (1618),  which  was 
made  memorable  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  whereby  France 
gained  both  influence  and  territory,  was  marked  by  the  outbreak 
of  the  most  foolish  of  all  civil  wars — that  of  the  Fronde.  There 
was  a  conspiracy  of  the  most  chaotic  parties  against  Cardinal 
Mazarin  and  the  queen-mother.  Turenne,  from  private  and 
somewhat  ignoble  motives,  joined  the  malcontents  ;  but  in  a 
year  or  two  he  deserted  their  ranks.  Presently  we  behold  a 
marvellous  spectacle — Turenne  and  Conde  fighting  on  opposite 
sides ;  Conde  allying  himself  with  the  Spaniards  against  his 
country.  The  numberless  skirmishes  rather  than  battles  with 
which  Conde  and  Turenne  harassed  each  other,  have  a  military 
rather  than  a  historical  interest.  After  the  war  of  the  Fronde 
had  worn  itself  out,  the  war  with  Spain  dragged  wearily  on, 
Turenne  slowly  but  surely  asserting  his  mastery.  The  conquests 
of  Turenne  humbled  the  pride  of  the  Spaniards.  On  the  7th  of 
November,  1659,  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  was  signed,  which 
was  highly  favourable  to  France.  The  insatiable  ambition  of 
Louis  XIV.  furnished  fresh  employment  to  Turenne.  A  war 
with  Spain  in  1667,  or  rather  an  unprovoked  attack  on  certain 
defenceless  Spanish  possessions,  was  the  forerunner  of  a  still 
more  unprovoked  attack  on  Holland,  that  alarmed  Europe,  and 
gave  birth  to  a  revolution  which  would  have  proved  irresistible 
if  Charles  II.  of  England  had  not  turned  traitor.  Louis  XIV. 
had  no  military  talent,  but  he  liked  to  get  credit  for  military 
achievements.  In  1672  a  hundred  thousand  French  troops  were 
poured  into  Holland  under  the  nominal  command  of  the  French 
king.  In  one  or  two  campaigns  Turenne  swept  every  foe 
before  him.     The  year  1671,  so  glorious  for  Turenne  and  for 


France,  will  yet  be  an  eternal  reproach  for  both  by  the  execrable 
barbarities  of  the  French  troops  in  the  palatinate.  By  order  of 
Louis  XIV.  the  unhappy  palatinate  was  again  in  1689  laid 
waste  in  still  more  cruel  fashion.  The  last  victory  of  Turenne 
over  the  imperialists  was  gained  at  Tiirkheim  on  the  5th  of 
January,  1675  ;  thereupon  he  visited  Paris,  and  begged  the  king 
to  allow  him  to  retire  to  private  life ;  but  the  king  would  not 
consent.  In  the  campaign  which  now  opened  on  the  LTpper 
Rhine,  Turenne  had  for  adversary  Montecucculi,  the  best  general 
of  the  imperialists,  and  perhaps  at  the  time  the  best  in  the 
world.  The  combatants  watched  each  other  warily  for  months 
without  coming  to  blows.  Turenne  having  seized  what  he  deemed 
a  favourable  hour  for  a  battle,  crossed  the  Rhine.  While  recon- 
noitring the  ground  for  the  erection  of  a  battery  he  was,  27th  of 
July,  1675,  killed  by  a  cannon-ball.  When  the  news  reached 
Montecucculi  he  said,  "A  man  has  now  been  slain  who  did  honour 
to  the  human  race."  To  please  Louis  XIV.  Turenne  in  1668 
agreed  to  profess  the  Roman  catholic  faith. 

TURGOT,  Anne  Robert  James,  Baron  De  L'Aulne,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1727.  He  adopted  the  ecclesiastical  profes- 
sion ;  hut  in  1751  renounced  theology  and  chose  law  in  its  place. 
In  1761  he  was  appointed  intendant  of  Limoges,  and  was  a  wise, 
humane,  energetic  administrator.  Turgot  had  the  reputation  of 
an  able  governor,  of  an  enlightened  philosopher,  of  a  philan- 
thropist singularly  devoted  and  disinterested,  when  in  May, 
1774,  Louis  XVI.  ascended  the  throne.  Madame  Adelaide,  the 
king's  aunt,  induced  him  to  choose  Count  De  Maurepas,  an  old 
man  of  seventy- three,  as  prime  minister,  or  what  was  equivalent 
thereto.  Reforms  were  urgent.  Maurepas,  though  frivolous  in 
all  things,  bowed  to  the  necessity,  and  summoned  a  few  eminent 
and  patriotic  men  to  co-operate  with  him.  Two  of  these  were 
Malesherhes  and  Turgot.  The  naval  administration  was  first 
intrusted  to  Turgot,  and  then  the  finances.  Supported  by  Male- 
sherhes, Turgot  proposed  measures  bold,  sagacious,  and  complete. 
The  people,  the  philosophers,  the  economists  applauded ;  but 
Maurepas  was  annoyed  by  the  popularity  of  Turgot  and  Male- 
sherbes,  and  joined  the  cabal  which  was  conspiring  to  drive  them 
from  power.  A  famine  desolated  France.  To  give  the  people 
bread  Turgot  procured  the  promulgation  of  an  edict  for  unre- 
stricted commerce  in  grain.  This  merciful  edict,  ill  understood, 
gave  rise  to  murmurs  of  dissatisfaction,  and  the  king  dismissed 
Turgot  on  the  12th  of  May,  1776.  Till  his  death  on  the  12th 
March,  1781,  Turgot  lived  in  retirement,  consecrating  his  leisure 
to  literary  and  scientific  labour  of  the  most  varied  kind. — W.  M-l. 

TURNER,  Joseph  Mallord  William,  the  prince  of  land- 
scape painters,  was  bom  at  No.  26  Maiden  Lane,  Covent  Garden, 
on  the  23rd  of  April,  1775:  the  house,  which  stood  at  the 
corner  of  Hand  Court,  was  pulled  down  in  1862  to  make  way 
for  improvements.  He  was  the  son  of  William  Turner  and 
Mary  Marshall,  who  were  married  at  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden, 
on  the  29th  of  August,  1773.  William  Turner  was  a  hair- 
dresser, and  of  sufficient  liberality  of  mind  to  allow  his  son  to 
follow  the  bent  of  his  genius,  and  even  while  a  boy  to  prosecute 
at  leisure  his  passion  for  drawing.  It  is  owing  to  this  fortunate 
circumstance  that  we  find  Turner  admitted  as  an  exhibitor  to 
the  Royal  Academy,  so  early  as  his  sixteenth  year.  He  had 
become  a  student  of  the  Academy  in  1789 ;  and  in  1790  he 
exhibited  a  view  of  Lambeth  palace,  a  water-colour  drawing. 
Turner's  early  efforts  were  nearly  exclusively  water-colour  draw- 
ings. His  first  oil  picture,  a  "  View  of  the  Thames  at  Millbank, 
by  Moonlight,"  was  exhibited  in  1797,  and  is  now  in  the 
National  gallery.  The  style  of  his  early  youth  was  that  of 
Girtin  and  Cozens,  who  both  died  while  Turner  was  still  young 
— Cozens  in  1799,  having  been  deranged  the  last  five  years  of 
his  life;  Girtin  in  1802.  The  dry  manner  of  these  masters, 
pioneers  in  their  art,  scarcely  deserves  the  title  of  "water-colour 
painting."  The  best  of  their  works  are  but  flat,  tinted,  Indian- 
ink  drawings ;  they  display  much  spirited  handling,  but  little 
colour,  and  less  chiaroscuro.  The  imitation  of  these  men  must 
have  kept  Turner  back,  rather  than  otherwise.  His  true  master 
was  Wilson ;  many  of  Turner's  earlier  oil  pictures  are  so  like 
Wilson's,  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  distinguish 
them.  In  this  early  time,  architectural  views  seem  to  have  been 
Turner's  favourite  subjects;  as  he  advanced  in  age  and  in  power, 
marine  views  supplanted  the  architectural.  He  appeared  as  a 
finished  oil  painter  in  1799,  when  he  exhibited  his  "Battle  of 
the  Nile."  He  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Academy  in  this 
year,  and  a  full  academician  in  1802.   He  now  left  Hand  Court, 
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in  1800,  and  moved  to  64  Ilarley  Street.  He  still  painted 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  Wilson,  but  Turner  was  always  ori- 
ginal ;  his  early  studies  of  Wilson  soon  led  to  an  independent 
style,  and  the  same  happened  with  his  emulation  of  Claude.  It 
was  long  before  the  works  of  Claude  had  any  influence  on  his 
own  efforts,  and  even  then  his  emulation  of  Claude  was  induced 
by  the  inordinate  bias  of  others,  and  the  then  fashion  of  making 
Claude  the  standard  of  excellence  by  which  all  landscape-painters 
were  to  be  measured.  It  was  unnatural  or  impossible  for  Turner 
to  be  an  imitator;  and  after  developing  a  style  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  that  of  Claude,  he  almost  immediately  afterwards  forsook 
it  for  one  quite  peculiar  to  himself — less  vigorous  than  his 
earlier  style,  but  more  poetic.  This  style  was  developed  after 
his  visit  to  Italy  in  1819.  Towards  the  close  of  life  he  gave 
way  to  a  careless  facility  of  style,  which,  however,  was  but  a 
licentious  version  of  that  of  his  maturer  taste.  The  "  Fighting 
Temeraire,"  1839,  marks  the  line  between  the  two.  From  the 
time  of  his  election  into  the  Academy,  he  appears  to  have  made 
a  large  income  from  his  drawings  alone,  or  at  least  such  a  one 
as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him  whether  he  sold 
his  pictures  or  not.  He  not  only  refused  to  sell  many  of  them, 
when  they  had  been  returned  from  the  Academy  exhibition 
unsold,  but  some  he  repurchased  at  higher  prices  than  those  he 
had  received  for  them — as  "  The  Sun  Rising  through  Vapour," 
the  "Blacksmith's  Shop,"  and  others.  He  made  also  an  income' 
from  the  sale  of  prints,  especially  of  the  celebrated  series  in 
brown  ink  known  as  the  "  Liber  Studiorum,"  commenced  in 
1807,  and  continued  for  eleven  years;  the  whole  series  consisting 
of  seventy-one  plates.  Turner  sold  them  in  the  set,  in  1820, 
for  fourteen  guineas :  a  single  good  proof  now,  is  worth  as  much 
money  as  the  set  was  then.  In  1807  Turner  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  perspective  in  the  Royal  Academy,  succeeding  Edwards, 
author  of  the  Anecdotes  of  Painters,  in  continuation  of  Walpole. 
In  1812  he  built  a  house  and  gallery  in  Queen  Anne  Street, 
West,  No.  47  (now  23),  which  he  retained  until  his  death, 
though  he  used  it  only  as  a  depository  for  his  pictures  during 
the  last  few  years  of  his  life.  He  had  at  this  time  also  a  country- 
house  at  Twickenham,  built  upon  a  piece  of  ground  which  he 
bought  in  1807;  it  was  at  first  called  Solus  lodge,  and  after- 
wards Sandycoinbe  lodge;  he  sold  it  in  1827.  Turner  visited 
Italy  three  times— in  1819,  in  1829,  and  about  1840.  He  had 
visited  France  and  Switzerland  as  early  as  1801  or  1802.  He 
resided  at  the  close  of  his  life  in  a  small  house  at  Chelsea,  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Booth — it  is  the  middle  of  three  cottages, 
a  little  west  of  Battersea  bridge,  near  Cremorne  pier ;  and 
here  he  died  on  the  19th  of  December,  1851,  in  his  seventy- 
seventh  year.  His  body  was  removed  to  his  house  in  Queen 
Anne  Street,  and  from  there  he  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral, "among  his  brothers  in  art,"  where  a  statue  has  been 
placed  to  his  memory,  by  P.  MacDowell,  R.A. ;  for  the  cost  of 
which  he  made  a  provision  of  £1000  in  his  will.  He  was 
never  married,  and  he  was  so  exclusively  devoted  to  his  art, 
that  he  has  the  character  of  having  1  cen  exceedingly  eccentric 
in  his  habits,  and  of  an  unsocial  disposition.  Evelina  and 
Georgiana  Danby  mentioned  in  his  will,  are  his  own  daughters 
by  Sarah,  widow  of  John  Danby,  a  musician,  and  the  uncle  of 
Hannah  Danby,  Turner's  housekeeper,  who  had  charge  of  his 
gallery  in  Queen  Anne  Street.  The  portraits  of  Turner  are  very 
rare  ;  there  is  a  characteristic  sketch  of  him,  stirring  a  cup  of 
coffee,  by  Count  D'Orsay.  Leslie  the  painter  says  in  bis  own 
Life,  that  "Turner  was  short  and  stout,  had  a  sturdy  sailor-like 
walk,  and  might  be  taken  for  the  captain  of  a  river  steamboat, 
at  a  first  glance."  This  great  painter's  property  was  sworn 
under  £110,000.  He  bequeathed  nearly  everything  to  his 
country — his  pictures  to  the  National  gallery,  and  his  funded 
property  towards  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  the 
benefit  of  decayed  artists.  The  will  was  disputed,  and  settled 
by  compromise  in  185G ;  the  pictures  and  drawings  were  awarded 
to  the  nation ;  £20,000  to  the  Royal  Academy  for  the  benefit  of 
art ;  and  the  rest  of  the  property  to  the  next  of  kin.  About 
one  hundred  finished  pictures  by  Turner,  besides  some  thousands 
of  drawings,  are  now  exhibited  in  the  National  gallery  at  Tra- 
falgar Square.  The  pictures  comprehend,  i  t  of  his 
imitations  of  Claude,  three  styles — his  early  vigorous  manner, 
which  was  completely  developed  by  1799,  and  endured,  with 
little  change,  until  1819  ;  he  then  adopted  his  own  original 
brilliant  style,  of  which  "Caligula's  Bridge,"  "The  Bay  of 
BaiaV  and    "  Childe   Harold's  Pilgrimage,"   are   the  greatest 
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examples;  "Ulysses  deriding  Polyphemus,"  1829,  may  be 
said  to  mark  the  boundary  between  the  second  and  the  third 
style,  which  gradually  declined  into  a  mere  extravagant  display 
of  contrasts  of  light,  colour,  and  shade,  in  1810,  with  scarcely 
a  definite  form  in  any  of  his  compositions — though  many  of  his 
pictures,  even  of  this  period  of  decline,  arc  works  of  great  genius. 
His  last  noble  work,  however,  may  be  considered  the  "  Fighting 
Temeraire,  tugged  to  her  berth  to  be  broken  up,"  1839.  It  is 
now  in  the  National  gallery. — (See  the  Turner  Gallery,  a  series 
of  sixty  engravings  from  the  principal  works  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner. 
With  a  Memoir  and  illustrative  text  bv  Ralph  Nicholson  V7or- 
num,  &c,  folio,  London,  1861.)—  R.  N.'W. 

TURNER,  Shabox,  the  historian  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  was 
born  in  London  in  1768.  He  was  bred  to  the  law,  but  early  in 
life  his  active  mind  had  sought  nutriment  in  things  beside  the 
law.  From  the  perusal  of  the  death-song  of  Regnar  Lodbrog,  as 
he  says  in  the  preface,  he  was  induced  to  collect  materials  for  the 
composition  of  a  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  This  work  was 
published  in  four  volumes,  8vo,  in  the  years  1799  to  1805.  Its 
success  induced  him  to  continue  his  historical  labours  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  in  1814  he  published  the  "  History  of  England 
from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  1509  ;"  in  1826,  the  "  History  of 
Henry  VIII. ;  "  and  in  1829,  the  "Reigns  of  Edward  VI.,  Mary, 
and  Elizabeth."  His  only  other  work,  which  was  published  in 
1832,  is  entitled  the  "  Sacred  History  of  the  World,  as  displayed 
in  creation  and  subsequent  events  of  the  deluge."  Turner  died 
at  his  house  in  Red  Lion  Square,  on  13th  February,  1847. 

TURRETIN,  FRANCIS,  the  celebrated  divine,  was  born  at 
Geneva  on  the  17th  of  October,  1623.  After  completing  his 
course  of  divinity,  he  set  out  on  his  travels,  and  visited  Holland 
and  France.  On  his  return  to  Geneva  (1647),  he  received 
ordination,  and  was  in  the  following  year  appointed  minister  of 
the  French  and  Italian  churches.  In  1650  he  refused  the  offer 
of  a  chair  of  philosophy,  but  a  short  time  after  he  went  to 
Lyons,  to  succeed  Aaron  Morus,  brother  of  Alexander,  as  pastor 
of  the  reformed  church  in  that  city.  He  was  recalled,  however, 
in  1653  to  fill  the  chair  of  theology  hitherto  occupied  by  Theo- 
dora Tronchin.  In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  belonging  to  this 
chair  Turretin  passed  the  rest  of  his  days,  and  here  it  was  that 
he  won  his  great  fame  as  a  theologian.  He  died  at  Geneva  on 
the  28th  of  September,  1687.  His  "Institutio  Theologies: 
Elencticse,"  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  any  single  mind 
in  theology,  is  still  the  text-book  of  the  Calvinistic  system,  nor 
is  there  any  prospect  of  its  ever  being  superseded.  His  other 
writings  are — "  Une  Re'ponse  a  l'Ecrit  du  Chanoine  d'A 
"Theses  de  satisfactione  Jesu  Christi;"  "De  Necessaria  Seces- 
sione  nostra  ab  Ecclesia  Romana ;"  two  volumes  of  "  Sermons 
sur  des  textes  detachez;"  and  "Une  Reponse  a  la  lettre  que 
l'Eveque  de  Lugnes  ecrivit  aux  families  de  Geneve,  originates 
de  son  Diocese,  pour  les  cxhorter  a  profession  de  la  Catholicite 
que  leurs  pe'res  avoient  abandonnee." 

TURRETIN,  John  Alpiioxse,  a  distinguished  theologian, 
and  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Geneva  in  1671.  In 
1697  he  was  appointed  to  a  chair  of  church  history  in  the  aca- 
demy of  his  native  city.  At  the  death  of  Lewis  Tronchin  in 
1705  he  succeeded  him  in  the  chair  of  dogmatic  theology,  which 
he  held  along  with  the  other,  and  in  this  double  charge  he  con- 
tinued till  his  death  in  1737,  in  which  year  appeared  in  two 
volumes,  "  Cogitationes  et  dissertationes  theologica?,  quibus  prin- 
cipia  religionis,  cum  naturalis  turn  revelata;,  adstruuntnr  et 
defenduntur,"  &c. — P.  L. 

TYVLSS,  William,  prolocutor  of  the  assembly  of  divines  at 
Westminster,  was  bom  about  the  year  1575.  He  was  sent  to 
Winchester  school,  whence  he  was  in  1596  elected  probationer 
fellow  of  New  college,  Oxford.  Having  graduated  in  1G04,  and 
taken  orders  soon  after,  he  for  some  time  read  catechistical 
lectures  every  Thursday  in  term-time  in  the  college  chapel,  and 
preached  every  Sunday  at  St.  Aldate's  church.  Twits  accompanied 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  to  the  palatinate;  but  returning  home 
after  an  absence  of  about  two  months,  he  settled  in  a  curacy  at 
his  native  place.  His  love  for  studious  retirement  made  him 
refuse  several  valuable  preferments  which  were  offered  him  solely 
on  the  score  of  merit.  In  16-13  he  was  nominated  by  in  order 
of  parliament  prolocutor  to  the  Westminster  assembly  of  divines, 
and  on  the  first  July  he  preached  before  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment in  Henry  VIIl'.'s  chapel.  He  lamented  that  the  assembly 
wanted  the  royal  assent,  but  "  hoped  that  in  due  time  it  might 
be  obtained,  and  that  a  happy  union  would  be  obtained  between 
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the  king  and  the  parliament."  Twiss  was  not  a  partisan,  and 
seems  to  have  been  unable  to  join  heartily  with  either  of  the 
contending  parties.  The  sorrows  and  distractions  of  the  times 
pressed  heavily  on  his  mind,  and  at  last  brought  him  to  the 
grave.  He  sank  down  one  day  in  the  pulpit  while  preaching, 
and  after  lingering  a  short  time  expired  on  the  20th  July,  1646. 
Almost  his  last  words  were,  "  Now  at  length  I  shall  have  leisure 
to  follow  my  studies  to  all  eternity."  He  was  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  piety,  and  was  universally  allowed  to  be  the  ablest 
opponent  of  Arminianism  in  that  age.  His  works,  which  are 
principally  controversial,  are  these — "A  Discovery  of  Dr.  Jack- 
son's Vanity,  or  a  perspective-glass,"  &c. ;  "  Vindicise  Gratia?, 
Potestatis,  ac  Providentias  Dei ;"  "  Dissertatio  de  Scientia  Media 
tribus  libris  Absoluta ;"  "  Of  the  Morality  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment," &c. ;  "  An  Examination  of  Mr.  Cotton's  Treatise 
concerning  Predestination  ;"  "  Animadversiones  de  Praxlestina- 
tione ;"  "  The  Scriptures'  sufficiency,"  &c. ;  "  The  Riches  of  God's 
Love  unto  the  Vessels  of  Mercy,"  &c. 

TYCHO  BRAHE,  a  distinguished  astronomer,  was  born  at 
Knudstorp  in  Scania  on  the  14th  December,  1546.  He  was 
destined  by  his  father  for  the  military  profession ;  but  having 
disliked  the  choice  thus  made  for  him,  he  was  sent  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen  in  April,  1559,  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
study  of  the  law.  He  had  been  hardly  sixteen  months  at  college, 
however,  before  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  science  of 
astronomy  by  the  prediction  of  a  great  solar  eclipse,  which  was 
to  take  place  on  the  21st  of  August,  1560.  He  had  studied  its 
phases  as  published  in  the  astrological  diaries  of  the  day;  and 
when  he  saw  the  moon  enter  upon  the  sun's  disc  and  leave  it 
at  the  time  foretold,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  a  science 
which  could,  with  such  accuracy,  predict  future  events.  After 
completing  the  course  of  study  at  Copenhagen,  he  was  sent  in 
February,  1562,  under  the  care  of  a  tutor,  to  study  jurispru- 
dence at  Leipsic.  His  passion  for  astronomy,  however,  interfered 
to  such  a  degree  with  his  professional  studies  that  his  tutor 
was  obliged  to  prohibit  them,  and  the  young  astronomer  was 
driven  to  study  in  secret  the  astronomical  books  and  the  little 
globe  which  he  had  purchased  with  his  pocket-money.  With 
the  Alphonsine  and  Prutenic  tables  of  the  planetary  motions,  he 
computed  the  great  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  which 
took  place  in  August,  1563,  and  with  a  wooden  radius  divided 
for  him  by  Scultetus,  an  artist  at  Leipsic,  he  made  a  number  of 
observations  out  of  his  window  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
tutor.  From  Leipsic  he  went  to  Denmark  in  1565  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  his  uncle,  George  Brahe,  who  left  him 
his  fortune ;  but  his  relatives  having  ridiculed  his  passion  for 
astronomy,  he  settled  in  1566  at  Rostock,  where  he  pursued 
his  astronomical  studies  in  that  and  the  two  following  years. 
At  this  place  he  fought  a  duel,  in  which  he  lost  the  whole  of 
the  front  of  his  nose,  which  he  replaced  with  one  of  gold  and 
silver.  From  Rostock  he  went  to  Augsburg,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  John  and  Paul  Hainzell,  who  assisted  him  both 
by  their  advice  and  their  purse  in  constructing  his  celebrated 
quadrant  of  fourteen  cubits  radius,  divided  into  minutes.  With 
this  instrument  and  others  he  made  many  good  observations 
at  Augsburg,  where  he  constructed  a  large  sextt.nt,  and  a 
wooden  globe  six  feet  in  diameter.  In  1571  Tycho  returned 
to  Denmark,  and  at  the  ancient  convent  of  Herritzvold,  the 
residence  of  his  uncle,  Steno  Bille,  he  erected  an  observatory 
and  also  a  laboratory,  in  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  alchemy,  forgetting  in  a  great  measure  his  astronomical  pur- 
suits. He  was  roused,  however,  from  this  foolish  speculation  by 
the  sudden  appearance  of  a  bright  star  in  Cassiopeia,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  celestial  phenomena.  He  saw  it  on  the  11th 
of  November,  1572.  It  rivalled  Venus  in  lustre,  changed  its 
colour  while  it  diminished  in  brightness,  and  disappeared  in 
March,  1574.  Its  right  ascension  was  0°  26'  24",  and  its 
declination  61°  46'  45".  In  1573  Tycho  married  a  peasant 
girl,  who  gave  birth  to  a  daughter  in  1574.  The  noble  rela- 
tives of  the  astronomer  took  such  offence  at  the  marriage,  that 
the  intervention  of  the  king  was  required  to  effect  a  reconcilia- 
tion. Leaving  his  family  behind  him,  Tycho  set  out  in  1575  in 
search  of  a  place  of  permanent  residence,  and  fixed  upon  Basle 
after  visiting  various  cities  in  Germany  and  Italy.  When  about 
to  leave  Knudstorp  for  Basle  he  was  requested  by  Frederick  II., 
king  of  Denmark,  to  remain  in  the  kingdom,  with  the  offer  of  a 
fully  equipped  observatory  in  the  island  of  Huen,  a  pension 
of  one  thousand  dollars,  an  estate  in  Norway,  and  a  cauonry 


in  the  episcopal  church  of  Rothschild.  Having  accepted  of 
this  generous  offer,  the  magnificent  observatory  of  Uraniberg, 
or  "  the  city  of  the  heavens,"  was  erected  and  furnished  with 
the  finest  instruments  which  the  science  of  the  day  could  supply. 
In  this  favoured  situation — in  which  he  was  visited  by  James 
VI.  of  Scotland,  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  Christian  IV.,  and 
many  eminent  individuals — he  laboured  for  twenty-one  years, 
enjoying  all  the  happiness  which  could  be  derived  from  a  thriv- 
ing family,  an  ample  income,  and  a  high  reputation.  After  the 
death  of  Frederick  II.  in  1588,  the  star  of  Tycho  ceased  to  be  in 
the  ascendant ;  and  though  Christian  IV.,  when  visiting  Urani- 
berg in  1591,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age,  had  assured 
him  of  his  unalterable  friendship,  he  could  not  subdue  the 
hostility  of  his  enemies.  Envying  no  doubt  his  high  fame  and 
position,  and  grudging  his  liberal  pension,  Walchendorp,  the 
king's  chancellor,  turned  even  his  majesty  against  the  astrono- 
mer, and  deprived  him  of  his  canonry,  his  pension,  and  his 
estate  in  Norway.  Thus  persecuted,  Tycho,  with  his  instruments, 
books,  and  family,  consisting  of  five  sons  and  four  daughters, 
embarked  at  Copenhagen  in  1577  to  seek  an  aslyum  in  some 
better  land.  Having  arrived  at  Rostock  he  was  invited  to  the 
castle  of  Wandsberg,  near  Hamburg,  by  Count  Rantzau,  who 
introduced  him  to  the  Emperor  Rodolph,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
in  1598  his  '' Astronomira  instaurata?  Mechanica,"  presenting 
him  at  the  same  time  with  his  MS.  catalogue  of  one  thousand 
fixed  stars.  Rodolph  became  his  warmest  patron,  promised  him 
a  pension  of  three  thousand  crowns,  an  estate,  and  the  choice  of 
several  castles  for  an  observatory.  He  accordingly  chose  Benach, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Lisor  with  the  Albis,  about  five  German 
miles  from  Prague,  and  lie  took  up  his  residence  there  on  the 
20th  of  August,  1599.  After  residing  there  about  a  year  and 
a  half,  he  experienced  so  much  inconvenience  from  his  ignorance 
of  the  language  and  customs  of  the  country,  that  he  removed  in 
February,  1601,  to  Prague,  where  the  emperor  purchased  for 
him  the  house  of  his  late  friend  Curtius.  There  he  continued 
to  observe  the  planets  with  his  wonted  assiduity ;  but  the  recol- 
lection of  his  misfortunes  and  other  causes  seem  to  have  preyed 
upon  his  mind,  were  the  forerunners  of  a  painful  disease,  the 
retention  of  urine,  with  which  he  was  attacked  on  the  13th  of 
October,  1601,  and  which  terminated  fatally  on  the  24th  of  the 
same  month,  before  he  had  completed  his  fifty-fifth  year.  His 
remains  were  interred  at  Prague  in  the  church  of  Tiers,  the 
principal  one  in  the  city,  where  a  monument  has  been  erected  to 
his  memory.  For  a  full  account  of  the  life,  labours,  and  suffer- 
ings of  Tycho,  see  Sir  David  Brewster's  Martyrs  of  Science,  or 
the  Lives  of  Galileo,  Tycho  Brahe,  and  Kepler. — D.  B. 

TYNDALE  or  TIN  DALE,  William,  the  early  translator 
of  scripture,  and  martyr,  was  born,  according  to  some,  at  Hunts 
court,  North  Nibley,  in  the  hundred  of  Berkeley,  Gloucestershire. 
As  the  place  of  his  birth  is  not  distinctly  known,  neither  is 
the  year,  which  some  place  in  1477,  and  others  in  1484.  He 
entered  Oxford  at  an  early  age,  but  afterwards  removed  to 
Cambridge,  and  took  his  degree.  He  was  ordained  in  March, 
1502,  and  soon  after  became  a  friar  in  the  monastery  of  Green- 
wich. At  this  early  period  he  seems  to  have  begun  that  work  to 
which  he  devoted  his  subsequent  life.  His  active  and  inquisitive 
mind  had  also  imbibed  the  Lutheran  tenets,  among  which  the 
free  use  of  the  word  of  God  is  not  the  least  conspicuous.  In 
1522  Tyndale  is  found  as  a  tutor  in  the  house  of  Sir  John  Welch 
of  Little  Sodbury,  not  far  from  Bristol,  and  he  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  preaching  in  the  neighbouring  villages — a  practice 
that  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  Romish  ecclesiastics. 
Here  too  he  translated  the  Enchiridion  Militis  of  Erasmus,  and 
presented  it  to  his  host  and  hostess.  On  account  of  canonical 
irregularities  and  suspected  heresy,  he  was  cited  to  appear  before 
the  ordinary,  by  whom,  as  himself  says,  he  was  "  rated  like  a 
dog,"  but  no  penalty  was  inflicted  on  him.  His  free  opinions 
and  discussions,  however,  provoked  such  enmity  and  opposition, 
that  he  left  the  country  and  came  to  London,  hoping  to  obtain 
a  chaplaincy  in  the  house  of  Tonstall,  bishop  of  London.  But 
there  "  was  no  room  in  my  lord  of  London's  palace"  to  translate 
the  New  Testament.  At  this  period  he  enjoyed  the  protection 
of  Alderman  Humphrey  Monmouth,  and  lived  with  him  about 
six  months  in  1523.  The  alderman  promised  him  £10  "to 
praie  for  his  father  and  mother,  their  sowles,"  and  continued  to 
pay  it  yearly  after  Tyndale  left  England.  The  worthy  alderman 
was  afterwards  imprisoned  for  his  patronage  of  the  suspected 
heretic.     In  the  latter  end  of  1523  Tyndale  went  abroad,  and 
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landing  at  Hamburg  or  at  Antwerp,  completed  his  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament.  In  1525  he  wished  to  have  it 
printed  at  Cologne ;  but  after  ten  sheets  in  quarto  were  printed, 
the  work  was  interrupted  by  the  opposition  of  Cochlams,  and  he 
was  driven  to  Worms.  At  this  place  the  work  was  finished.  An 
octavo  edition  was  also  published,  the  translator's  name  being 
affixed  to  neither  of  the  editions.  The  translation  is  made 
neither  from  Luther's  German  nor  from  the  Vulgate,  but  from 
the  Greek.  Two  copies  still  exist — one  in  the  library  of  St. 
Paul's,  the  other  in  that  of  the  Baptist  college,  Bristol.  Copies  of 
the  translated  New  Testament  soon  found  their  way  into  England, 
and  in  152G  Tonstall  issued  a  prohibition  against  them,  requiring 
all  who  had  them  to  deliver  them  up  within  thirty  days,  on  pain 
of  excommunication.  Two  years  afterwards  copies  were  purchased 
or  collected  and  burned.  The  money  given  by  the  bishop  for 
such  copies,  denounced  by  him  as  containing  "straunge  lernyngc," 
enabled  Tyndale  only  to  print  more.  Warham,  Wolsey,  and  Sir 
Thomas  More  denounced  him  with  a  bitter  and  malignant  vehe- 
mence, but  their  words  were  wasted,  though  many  poor  men 
were  rigorously  sought  out  and  persecuted.  The  genius  of  More 
was  easily  foiled,  and  his  seven  volumes  against  Tyndale  are  an 
anomaly — not  easily  paralleled  in  the  history  of  literature.  The 
burning  of  his  translation  suggested  to  the  translator  his  own 
fate — "They  did,"  he  says,  "none  other  thing  than  I  looked 
for;  no  more  shal  they  doo  if  they  burnne  me  also."  In  the 
meantime  several  editions  were  shipped  to  England,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Reformation  was  rapidly  spreading.  The  result 
of  all  this  opposition  was,  as  Fox  expresses  it — "Copies  of  the 
New  Testament  came  thick  and  threefuld  into  England."  In 
1528  Tyndale  published  "  Obedience  of  a  Christian  Man,"  and 
in  the  preface  to  this  excellent  book  pleads  for  the  free  circula- 
tion of  the  scriptures.  Many  other  tracts  and  hooks  were  at 
this  period  published  by  him.  A  fifth  edition  of  his  New  Testa- 
ment was  printed  in  1529,  and  he  commenced  to  print  the  first 
four  books  of  the  Old  Testament — the  fifth  was  lost  by  a  ship- 
wreck. But  Coverdale  and  he  retranslated  Deuteronomy,  the 
only  portion  of  scripture  in  the  translation  of  which  they  assisted 
each  other.  The  enemies  of  the  translator  now  endeavoured  to 
decoy  him  into  England,  but  he  was  too  wary  to  be  so  easily 
entrapped,  as  he  quite  knew  what  irritation  King  Henry  felt  at 
his  "  Practice  of  Prelates,"  which  had  been  printed  at  Marburg 
in  1530.  At  Antwerp  Tyndale  acted  as  chaplain  to  the  com- 
pany of  English  merchants,  and  still  engaged  in  laborious  study. 
After  the  martyrdom  of  Frith  he  set  himself  to  revise  his  New 
Testament — as  he  says  in  his  preface — "which  I  have  looked 
over  again  with  all  diligence,  and  compared  with  the  Greek,  and 
have  weded  out  of  it  many  fautes."  At  length,  through  the 
treachery  of  a  spy  named  Philips,  son  of  a  custom-house  officer 
at  Poole,  he  was  apprehended  by  a  warrant  from  Brussels. 
Pointz,  the  merchant  in  whose  house  he  lived,  used  every  means 
with  King  Henry  and  the  emperor  of  Germany  to  save  him,  and 
with  difficulty  escaped  himself.  His  letter  to  the  Lord  Crom- 
well is  still  preserved.  Tyndale  was  taken  to  Vilvorde,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Antwerp.  After  two  years'  imprisonment  he 
■was  brought  to  trial  and  condemned,  and  on  Friday,  fith  October, 
153C,  he  suffered — being  chained  to  the  stake,  strangled,  and 
burned  to  ashes.  His  last  words  were — "  Lord,  open  the  king 
of  England's  eyes."  It  is  remarkable  that  next  year,  and  by 
royal  command,  the  Bible  was  published  through  England,  and 
placed  in  every  church  for  the  free  use  of  the  people.  The 
merits  of  Tyndale  must  ever  be  acknowledged  by  all  who  possess 
and  relish  the  English  Bible,  for  the  authorized  version  of  the 
New  Testament  has  his  for  its  true  basis.  The  resemblance  is 
very  close.  Tyndale  predicted  that  through  his  means  plough- 
boys  should  have  the  word  of  God,  and  he  kept  his  promise. 
During  his  imprisonment  he  prepared  an  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  with  the  provincial  spelling  of  his  native  county. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  simplicity,  of  winning  manners,  of 
abstemious  habits,  of  untiring  industry,  and  fervent  piety.  The 
imperial  procurator  who  prosecuted  him,  calls  him  "  homo  doctus, 
pius,  et  bonus."  The  works  of  Tyndale  and  Frith  were  published 
in  3  vols.,  8vo,  London,  1831.  Life  by  George  Offor,  prefixed 
to  Bagstcr's  reprint  of  the  first  edition  of  his  New  Testament 
in  183G.  His  doctrinal  treatises,  and  his  "  Exposition  and 
Notes,"  have  also  been  edited  for  the  Parker  Society. — J.  E. 


TYTLEB,  Ai.kxanm.i:  FbABBB,  usually  styled  Lord  Wood- 
houselee,  a  Scottish  judge  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  William  Tytler,  and  was  born  in  1747.  He 
received  his  early  eduoation  at  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh, 
and  at  Kensington  under  Mr.  Elphinston,  the  translator  of 
Martial ;  and  after  completing  his  course  of  study  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1770.  At 
the  suggestion  of  Lord  Karnes  he  prepared  a  supplementary 
volume  to  his  lordship's  Dictionary  of  Decisions,  which  was 
published  in  1778,  and  was  received  with  high  commendation. 
Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  conjunct-professor  of  universal 
history  in  the  college  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  178G  he  became  sole 
professor.  The  popularity  of  his  academical  prelections  induced 
him  to  publish  in  1782  "  Outlines"  of  his  course  of  lectures, 
which  were  so  well  received  that  he  afterwards  republished 
them  in  a  more  extended  form,  under  the  title  of  "  Elements  of 
General  History."  This  work  has  passed  through  many  editions, 
and  was  used  as  a  text-book  in  several  of  the  universities  both 
of  Britain,  and  of  America.  Mr.  Tytler  now  became  a  contri- 
butor to  the  well-known  periodicals,  the  Mirror  and  the  Lounger, 
and  wrote  several  papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh.  In  1790  he  published  an  "Essay  on  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Translation."  which  added  considerably  to  his  reputa- 
tion. In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  judge-advocate  of 
Scotland;  in  1802  he  obtained  a  seat  on  the  bench  with  the 
title  of  Lord  Woodhouselee,  and  in  1811  was  nominated  a  lord 
of  justiciar}'.  His  health  had,  however,  been  seriously  impaired 
by  a  long  and  severe  illness  in  1795  ;  his  complaint  returned  in 
1812  ;  and  he  died  on  the  5th  January,  1813,  in  the  sixty-sixth 
year  of  his  age.  This  "fine  lettered  old  judge"  was  distin- 
guished for  his  hospitality  and  kindness,  as  well  as  for  his  legal 
and  literary  accomplishments.  Besides  the  works  mentioned 
above,  he  was  the  author  of  a  Life  of  Lord  Karnes,  and  of  several 
pamphlets  and  fugitive  pieces,  amongst  them  an  ingenious  "Essay 
on  the  Life  and  Times  of  Petrarch." — J.  T. 

TYTLER,  Patrick  Fraser,  fourth  and  youngest  son  of 
Alexander  Fraser  Tytler  by  a  daughter  of  Frascr  of  Balnain,  was 
born  at  Edinburgh  in  1791.  He  was  educated  partly  at  a  private 
school  at  Chobham,  partly  at  the  high  school  and  university  of 
his  native  city ;  and  having  passed  through  the  usual  course  of 
literary  and  philosophical  studies  requisite  for  a  knowledge  of 
law,  he  was  called  to  the  Scottish  bar  in  1813,  a  few  months 
after  the  death  of  his  father.  He  obtained  some  professional 
employment,  and  was  even  made  a  junior  crown  counsel ;  but  his 
youthful  years  had  been  passed  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  eminent 
literary  friends  who  frequented  his  father's  hospitable  mansion, 
and  it  soon  began  to  appear  that  law  had  few  charms  for  him 
compared  with  literature  and  historical  research.  He  early 
became  a  contributor  to  the  Edinhuryh  Review  and  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  and  in  1819  appeared  his  first  independent  work, 
"  The  Life  of  the  Admirable  Crichton,"  which  was  very  favour- 
ably received  by  the  public.  His  next  literary  production  was 
a  "  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Craig  of  Riccarton,"  published  in  1823, 
which  three  years  later  was  followed  by  a  "  Life  of  WyckliflV, 
the  English  Reformer."  About  this  period  he  was  induced  I  v 
Sir  Walter  Scott  to  undertake  the  preparation  of  a  history  of 
Scotland,  which  became  the  main  task  of  his  life.  The  first 
volume  appeared  in  1828,  and  the  ninth  and  last  volume  in  the 
winter  of  1843.  Tytler  was  one  of  the  first  to  perceive  the  vast 
importance  of  the  MSS.  in  the  state-paper  office  towardj  the 
formation  of  a  correct  view  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  country  ; 
and  after  several  exploratory  visits  he  ultimately  took  up  his 
residence  in  London,  in  order  that  he  might  be  near  this  source 
of  historical  knowledge.  In  1814,  under  the  administration  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  was  rewarded  with  a  literary  pension  of 
£200,  and  was  a  frequent  guest  at  Windsor.  But  the  unremit- 
ting toils  of  eighteen  years  began  now  to  affect  his  constitution; 
his  health  gave  way,  and  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
mostly  on  the  continent  in  a  vain  attempt  to  recruit  his  shattered 
nervous  system.  He  died  on  Christmas-eve,  1849,  in  his  fifty- 
ninth  year.  Besides  his  "History  of  Scotland,"  Mr.  Tytler 
was  the  author  of  "Lives  of  Scottish  Worthies,"  3  vols.  12mo; 
"Historical  View  of  the  Progress  of  Discovery  on  the  more 
Northern  Coasts  of  America;"  "Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh;" 
"Life  of  Henry  YIIL,"  &c— J.  T. 
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UBALDI,  Guido.     See  Guid'  Ubaldo. 

UDALL,  Nicholas,  the  father  of  English  comedy,  was  bom 
in  Hampshire  iu  the  year  1505  or  1506.  He  was  educated 
at  Corpus  Cliristi  college,  Oxford;  but  owing  to  his  known 
attachment  to  the  tenets  of  Luther,  he  did  not  take  his  degree 
till  1534.  His  first  work  known  to  be  extant  was  composed 
in  1532  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Leland,  the  learned 
antiquary,  being  a  pageant  to  celebrate  the  entrance  of  Anne 
Boleyn  into  the  city  after  her  marriage.  He  early  acquired 
reputation  as  a  teacher  of  the  classical  tongues,  and  in  1533 
compiled  and  published  "  Floures  for  Latin  Spekynge."  In  the 
following  year  he  was  appointed  head  master  of  Eton  school.  He 
was  a  severe  master,  using  the  rod  unmercifully,  and  succeeded 
so  ill  in  maintaining  the  discipline  of  the  school,  that  a  robbery 
of  the  college  plate  by  some  of  the  scholars  caused  a  public 
scandal  in  1542  and  led  to  the  dismissal  of  Udall.  He  had 
been  accustomed  to  write  Latin  plays  for  the  boys  to  act  in 
the  Christmas  holidays,  and  was  thus  led,  as  it  is  supposed,  to 
write  "Ralph  Roister  Doister,"  the  first  English  comedy.  For  a 
few  years  he  was  vicar  of  Braintree  in  Essex,  but  he  still  con- 
tinued his  literary  labour.  In  1545  he  published  a  translation 
of  Erasmus'  Apothegms,  and  of  his  Paraphrase  upon  the  New 
Testament.  In  this  work  he  was  associated  with  the  Princess 
Wary,  who  contributed  to  the  translation.  From  Edward  VI.  he 
received  valuable  church  preferment  in  1552  and  1553.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  was  appointed  head  master  of  Westminster  school, 
an  office  which  he  held  until  November,  1556,  when  Queen  Mary- 
abolished  the  school  to  restore  the  monastery.  A  month  after- 
wards, on  the  23rd  of  December,  1556,  Udall  died. — R.  H. 

UDEN,  Lucas  van,  a  celebrated  Dutch  painter,  was  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1595.  He  was  the  pupil  of  his  father,  a  painter  of 
little  note,  and  entered  the  painters'  guild  of  Antwerp  in  1626. 
He  early  attracted  the  notice  of  Rubens,  who  employed  him  to 
paint  the  landscape  backgrounds  to  some  of  his  compositions ; 
and  in  return,  when  Van  Uden  became  celebrated  as  a  painter, 
Rubens  added  figures  to  two  or  three  of  his  landscapes.  Teniers 
also  occasionally  painted  figures  and  groups  in  the  landscapes 
of  Van  Uden.  His  landscapes  mostly  represent  an  open  level 
country,  backed  by  distant  hills ;  but  there  are  a  few  close  land- 
scapes, waterfalls,  &c,  by  him. 

UDINE.     See  Nanni. 

UGHELLI,  Ferdinando,  a  learned  and  worthy  ecclesias- 
tical historian,  born  at  Florence,  on  21st  March,  1595  ;  died  at 
Rome  on  19th  May,  1670.  His  great  work,  "  Italia  Sacra,"  a 
vast  church  history,  was  compiled  partly  by  himself,  and  partly 
by  others  at  his  instigation — a  division  of  labour  which  resulted 
in  considerable  inequalities  of  treatment. — C.  G.  R. 

UHLAND,  Joiiann  Ludavig,  an  eminent  German  lyrical 
poet,  was  born  at  Tubingen,  26th  April,  1787,  and  died  at  the 
same  place,  13th  November,  1862.  In  the  university  of  his 
native  town  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1812  he  settled  at  Stuttgart,  and 
soon  after,  when  the  king  of  Wurtemberg  was  about  to  grant  a 
constitution,  descended  into  the  political  arena.  By  his  songs, 
partly  published  on  broadsides,  and  first  collected  in  1815,  he 
fought  for  "  the  good  old  right,"  and  gave  utterance  to  the  feel- 
ings and  wishes  of  the  people.  In  1819  he  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Wurtemberg  senate,  where  his  activity  as  a  champion 
of  true  constitutionalism  was  only  inferior  to  his  activity  and 
influence  as  a  poet.  In  1830  he  was  appointed  professor  extra- 
ordinary of  German  literature  at  Tubingen  ;  but  when  in  1833 
government  refused  him  leave  to  attend  the  session,  he  resigned 
his  professorship,  and  returned  to  his  seat  in  the  chamber.     The 


exertions  of  the  opposition,  however,  proved  of  no  avail,  and 
Uhland  retired  into  private  life  in  1839  along  with  his  col- 
leagues. He  left  Tubingen  only  once  more,  when,  in  1848,  he 
represented  his  native  town  in  the  Frankfort  national  assembly. 
We  need  scarcely  add,  that  here  too  he  sided  with  the  left.  As 
a  poet  Uhland  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Suabian  school,  and 
combines  romantic  feeling  with  classical  form  and  national 
substance  ;  his  ballads  and  love-songs  will  secure  his  immortality. 

ULLOA,  Antonio  de,  a  Spanish  naval  officer,  traveller,  man 
of  science,  and  statesman,  was  born  at  Seville  on  the  12th  of 
January,  1716,  and  died  in  the  isle  of  Leon,  on  the  3d  of  July, 
1795.  He  was  the  son  of  a  naval  officer,  and  was  educated  for  his 
father's  profession.  He  entered  the  navyin  1733.  Having  already 
become  distinguished  for  his  proficiency  in  science,  he  was 
appointed  in  1735,  along  with  Don  Jorge  Juan,  to  the  conduct 
on  the  part  of  Spain  of  the  famous  geodetical  expedition  to 
Peru,  of  which  Bouguer,  La  Condamine,  and  Godin  were  the 
conductors  on  the  part  of  France  (see  these  names).  Juan  and 
Ulloa  acquitted  themselves  of  their  department  of  that  duty  with 
great  zeal,  skill,  and  success,  although  more  than  once  interrupted 
by  being  sent  on  naval  service  against  the  British  fleet.  Ulloa 
while  on  his  return  in  1745  was  captured  by  the  British,  and 
taken  as  a  prisoner  of  war  to  England,  where  he  was  received 
with  high  distinction,  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
soon  set  at  liberty.  The  astronomical  and  geodetical  part  of  the 
account  of  the  expedition  was  written  by  Juan  (q.v.~) ;  the  his- 
torical and  physical  part  was  written  by  Ulloa,  and  published 
in  1748.  It  contained  a  great  mass  of  information  of  the 
highest  value ;  and  in  particular  the  first  published  account  of 
the  metal  platinum,  so  valuable  to  science  and  to  the  useful 
arts.  Wood  and  Ulloa  must  be  regarded  as  independent  dis- 
coverers of  that  metal ;  for  Wood's  discovery  was  made  in  1741, 
while  Ulloa  was  in  South  America.  After  bis  return  to  Spain 
Ulloa  was  intrusted  with  various  missions  by  his  government, 
with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  arts  and  manufactures  of 
Spain ;  and  in  these  pursuits  his  efforts  were  attended  with  great 
success.  He  held  for  some  time  the  command  of  the  Spanish 
West  Indian  fleet.  In  1748  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1766  he  was  appointed  gover- 
nor of  Louisiana,  but  was  driven  away  by  a  revolt  of  the  colo- 
nists. During  his  stay  in  that  part  of  America  he  made  many 
interesting  scientific  observations,  which  are  recorded  in  his 
"  Noticias  Americanas,"  published  in  1772.  He  cultivated  skil- 
fully and  successfully  almost  all  the  physical  sciences,  especially 
astronomy.  In  his  private  character  he  was  highly  respectable 
and  amiable,  but  somewhat  eccentric. — W.  J.  M.  R. 

ULPHILAS,  the  apostle  of  the  Goths,  was  born  in  313.  More 
than  fifty  years  before  his  birth  his  family,  originally  of  Cappa- 
docia,  had  been  carried  off  captives  by  the  Goths  in  one  of  their 
predatory  incursions.  They  continued  to  profess  Christianity  and 
to  cultivate  Greek  letters  among  their  barbarous  captors ;  hence 
Ulphilas  was  brought  up  a  christian,  and  from  his  earliest  years 
he  joined  a  knowledge  of  Greek  to  that  of  Gothic.  He  was  first 
a  teacher  among  the  West  Goths,  and  in  343  he  was  ordained  a 
bishop.  Philostorgius,  the  Arian  church  historian,  is  in  error  in 
stating  that  Ulphilas  was  the  first  bishop  of  the  Goths,  for  there 
was  at  least  one  earlier,  Theophilus,  who  sat  in  the  council  of  Nice 
in  325  under  that  title.  It  is  not  known  with  certainty  by  whom 
he  was  ordained  bishop,  but  probably  he  obtained  consecration  at 
a  council  of  Arian  bishops  which  assembled  at  PhiHppopolis  in 
Thrace,  not  far  from  the  Danube,  in  343.  He  would  naturally 
prefer  to  receive  consecration  from  their  hands,  as  he  solemnly 
declared  near  the  close  of  his  life  that  he  had  always  been 


attached  to  the  Arian  confession.  For  tlie  next  seven  years  lie 
laboured  among  the  West  Goths  with  so  much  success  as  to  pro- 
voke Athanarich,  their  heathen  ruler,  to  have  recourse  to  a  cruel 
persecution  in  order  to  arrest  the  progress  of  conversion.  The 
persecution  lasted  so  long,  and  was  fatal  to  so  many  victims,  that 
LJlphilas  at  last  applied  to  the  Emperor  Constantius  for  leave 
to  form  a  settlement  within  the  hounds  of  the  empire,  and  on 
obtaining  permission  he  crossed  the  Danube,  with  a  large  body 
of  christian  Goths,  into  Moesia,  where  they  settled  not  far  from 
Xicopolis  at  the  foot  of  the  Hsemus,  and  applied  themselves 
to  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits.  Here  Ulphilas  lived  and 
laboured  till  his  death  in  383,  not  confining  his  efforts,  however, 
to  his  own  immediate  ilock,  but  still  carrying  on  missions  as  far 
as  practicable  among  the  Gothic  tribes  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
empire.  It  was  chieily  with  a  view  to  that  work  that  he  under- 
took his  celebrated  Gothic  version  of  the  scriptures.  It  dates 
about  the  year  370,  and  has  always  been  regarded  as  an  admi- 
rable monument,  not  only  of  christian  zeal,  but  of  consecrated 
genius.  Ulphilas  had  to  invent  an  alphabet  for  the  language, 
and  to  settle  its  grammar,  as  well  as  to  execute  a  translation; 
and  the  success  of  his  arduous  labours  in  this  field  is  proved  by 
the  rapid  extension  of  Christianity  among  the  East  Goths,  the 
Vandals,  and  other  tribes,  which  followed  the  execution  of  this 
great  work.  When  the  inroads  of  the  Huns  drove  the  West 
Goths  across  the  Danube  into  Thrace  in  hundreds  of  thousands, 
Ulphilas  found  among  them  a  new  field  of  labour ;  and  when  the 
fresh  settlers,  not  long  after,  rose  in  revolt  against  the  Roman 
power,  in  consequence  of  the  oppressions  of  the  governors  of  the 
province,  the  venerable  bishop  interfered  as  a  mediator  between 
the  revolters  and  the  Emperor  Valens.  But  his  mediation  was 
fruitless;  a  war  ensued;  Valens  fell  upon  the  field  of  Adrianople, 
and  the  victorious  Goths  pushed  their  advance  to  the  very  walls 
of  Constantinople,  where  they  obtained  honourable  terms  of  peace 
from  Theodosius.  Shortly  before  his  death,  Ulphilas  was  sum- 
moned to  a  council  at  Constantinople  in  383,  at  which  it  was 
hoped  that  some  new  formula  of  doctrine  might  be  adopted  which 
would  be  accepted  alike  by  the  orthodox  and  the  Arians.  But 
this  hope  was  disappointed,  and  it  is  said  that  Ulphilas  sank 
under  the  mortification  of  finding  himself  stigmatized  as  a 
heretic,  and  the  Arian  cause  ruined.  He  died  at  Constantinople, 
and  was  buried  there  in  great  honour.  His  work  was  continued 
by  disciples  of  his  own  training,  among  whom  was  Auxentius, 
bishop  of  Dorostorus  (Silistria),  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an 
account  of  his  life  and  doctrine. — P.  L. 

ULPIANUS,  Domitius,  the  celebrated  lawyer,  was  born  of 
a  Tyrian  family  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  and 
flourished  under  the  Emperors  Caraealla,  Elagabalus,  and  Alex- 
ander Severus.  Having  attained  a  great  forensic  reputation,  and 
considerable  political  influence,  he  was  banished  by  the  tyrant 
Elagabalus,  but  was  recalled  by  his  successor.  With  Alexander 
Severus,  Ulpian  had  great  influence — which,  however,  proved  fatal 
to  himself;  for  being  appointed  by  that  emperor  to  the  important 
office  of  praifectus  prcctorio,  he  was  slain  by  the  mutinous  soldiery, 
who  dreaded  the  strictness  of  his  discipline,  in  228.  His  legal 
writings  were  very  numerous,  and  possessed  unusual  weight  with 
subsequent  jurists,  by  whom  large  extracts  have  been  preserved 
to  us.  With  Tribonian  and  his  coadjutors,  by  whom  the  famous 
Digest  of  Justinian  was  prepared,  the  authority  of  Ulpian  was 
held  in  such  esteem  that  the  extracts  from  his  works  amount  to 
about  one  third  of  the  entire  Digest.  He  may,  therefore,  be 
considered  one  of  the  principal  exponents  of  Latin  jurisprudence, 
and  has  thus  indirectly  exercised  no  slight  influence  on  the  civil 
law  of  modern  Europe.  A  further  account  of  Ulpian  may  be 
found  in  Savigny,  and  in  most  writers  on  Roman  law. — G. 

UPCOTT,  William,  the  bibliographer  of  English  topography, 
was  born  in  London  in  June,  1 7 7 :»,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Ozias 
Humphrey  the  painter,  whose  mother's  maiden  name  was  bestowed 
on  hiin.  After  a  round  of  schools  and  schooling  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  Mr.  Wright,  the  bookseller  in  Piccadilly,  at  whose  shop 
the  Antijacolin  was  projected,  and  where  Upcott's  intelligence 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  William  Gilford,  and  other 
eminent  men.  After  three  years  and  a  half  he  became  assistant 
to  Mr.  Evans,  the  well-known  bookseller  in  Pall-Mail,  with  whom 
he  remained  six  years.  In  May,  1806,  when  Porson  was  appointed 
librarian  of  the  London  institution,  Upcott  became  its  sub- 
librarian, and  through  his  exertions  its  library  was  made  peculiarly 
rich  in  works  relating  to  English  topography.  From  an  early 
period  Upcott  was  a  collector,  especially  of  autographs,  and  the 


bouse  in  Islington,  to  which  he  removed  on  leaving  the  London 
Institution,  and  where  he  died  in  September,  1845,  was  named 
by  him  Autograph  cottage.  It  was  from  Upcott's  stores  that 
were  printed  in  1828  the  correspondence  of  the  second  earl  of 
Clarendon,  and  in  1830  the  Thoresby  correspondence.  The 
unpublished  manuscript  of  Evelyn's  famous  Diary  was  rescued 
from  the  rats  by  Upcott,  and  he  edited  Evelyn's  Miscellaneous 
works,  1 8 2 .> .  Upcott's  own  very  useful  work,  "A  Bibliographical 
Account  of  the  Principal  Books  relating  to  English  Topography," 
1818,  is  well-known  and  appreciated.  Ee  left  considi  rable  col- 
lections for  the  history  of  Oxfordshire. — F.  E. 

UBE,  Andrew,  a  well-known  modern  chemist,  was  bom  at 
Glasgow  in  1778.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Gl 
and  Edinburgh,  and  graduated  as  M.D.  in  1801,  and  became 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  in  the  Ander- 
sonian  university  of  Glasgow.  He  took  a  very  active  part  in 
the  movement  for  establishing  an  observatory  at  Glasgow,  and 
on  its  completion  in  1809  was  attached  to  it  as  astronomer.  In 
1818  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  a  very 
valuable  paper  entitled  "  Experimental  Researches  on  the  lead- 
ing doctrines  of  Caloric."  In  1821  appeared  his  "  Dictionary  of 
Chemistry."  The  same  year  he  published  a  treatise  on  the  ulti- 
mate analysis  of  organic  matter.  In  1822  he  issued  an  I 
version  of  Berthollet's  celebrated  work  on  dyeing.  In  1829  he 
published  his  "  System  of  Geology,"  one  of  the  last  works  in 
which  the  Noachian  deluge  is  put  forward  as  a  principal  agent  in 
producing  geological  changes.  The  following  year  he  removed 
to  London,  and  in  1834  was  appointed  analytical  chemist  to  the 
board  of  customs.  In  1835  he  published  his  "  Philosophy  of 
Manufactures,"  and  the  next  year  his  "  Cotton  Manufactures  of 
Great  Britain."  In  1839  appeared  his  last  and  most  important 
work,  "Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Manufactures."  He  died  in 
1857.-^1.  W.  S. 

URQUHART,  Sir  Thomas,  of  Cromarty,  a  learned  and 
eccentric  author,  was  descended  from  an  old  and  influential 
family,  long  hereditary  sheritfs  of  Cromarty,  and  was  born  in  1613. 
His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Alexander,  fourth  Lord  Elphin- 
st'one,  high  treasurer  of  Scotland.  He  was  educated  at  Kings 
college,  Aberdeen,  and  afterwards  tra\  me  time  on 

the  continent,  where  he  acquired  great  skill  in  various  foreign 
languages.  After  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  became 
involved  in  the  contest  between  Charles  I.  and  the  covens 
and  with  difficulty  made  his  escape  to  England  in  1639,  bearing 
despatches  from  the  northern  royalists  to  the  king.  In  1G11  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  Charles  I.  at  Whitehall, 
and  about  the  same  period  published  a  volume  of  epigrams, 
dedicated  to  the  marquis  of  Hamilton.  His  father  died  in  the 
following  year,  leaving  his  once  extensive  estate  heavily  encum- 
bered, and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  the  learned  knight 
appears  to  have  been  exposed  to  great  difficulties  and  mortifica- 
tions from  the  conduct  of  his  own  and  his  father's  creditor-.  II  • 
sought  for  consolation  in  the  midst  of  his  trials  in  literary  and 
scientific  pursuits,  to  which  he  must  have  devoted  a  large  por- 
tion of  hi3  time.  In  1 G 19  he  published  "  Th  9,  or  a 
most  exquisite  table  for  resolving  all  manner  of  triangles,"  ic. 
Soon  after,  on  the  execution  of  Charles  I  ,  Sir  'Ihomas  took 
up  arms  against  the  victorious  parliament,  and  was  in  consc- 
declared  a  rebel  and  a  traitor.  He  served  in  the  army 
which  accompanied  Charles  II.  to  England  in  1651,  and  with 
two  of  his  brothers  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Worcester. 
While  he  was  confined  in  the  tower  of  London  he  publish 
"  Pedigree  of  the  Urqubarts,"  in  which  he  traces  his  descent  both 
in  the  male  and  female  line  up  to  Adam  and  Eve  :  '  > 
a  curious  work,  containing  a  rhapsodical  vindication  of  the  Scot- 
tish nation,  int<  ith  notices  of  the  most  eminent  scholars 
and  warriors  who  had  flourished  during  the  preceding  half  cen- 
tury;  "1  teision,  or  an  introduction  to  the  universal 
language  ;"  and  his  excellent  translation  of  t  books 
1  .lis,  the  best  known  of  his  works.  I  have 
expected  by  the  publication  of  "  The  Jewel"  and  the  "  Logopan- 
decteision  "  to  recover  his  personal  freedom,  and  the  unincumbered 
possession  of  his  paternal  estates ;  but  his  hopes  were  miserably 
disappointed.  After  an  imprisonment  of  several  years,  hov 
he  is  said  to  have  made  his  escape  to  the  continent,  and  to  have 
died,  in  his  forty-eighth  year,  of  excessive  joy  on  hearing  of  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II. — J.  T. 

1   RSINUS,    ZAOHABT,   a   famous  divine   of   t' 
church  was  born  at  Brcslau,  18th  July,  1531.     He  studied  at 


Wittenberg,  Geneva,  and  Paris.  He  became  an  intimate  friend 
of  Melancthon,  and  went  with  him  to  the  conference  of  Worms. 
He  taught  for  some  time  at  Breslau,  and  he  was  for  a  period 
with  Peter  Martyr  at  Zurich.  He  afterwards  went  to  Heidel- 
berg and  became  professor  of  theology— Loci  communes.  _  Here 
he  Composed  the  famous  Catechism,  and  a  Defence  against  its 
Lutheran  opponents.  He  also  composed  a  Confession  at  the 
request  of  the  elector.  The  first  of  those  documents  gained 
great  authority,  and  is  the  model  after  which  the  Westminster 
Shorter  Catechism  was  framed.  Ursinus,  being  obliged  to  leave 
Heidelberg,  retired  to  Neustadt,  and  taught  in  its  newly-formed 
university.  Died  6th  March,  1583.  Ursinus  was  a  man  of 
learning  and  piety,  honest  and  unselfish,  of  a  very  ardent  soul, 
and  ft  pure  and  devoted  life. — J.  E. 

USHER  or  USSHER,  James,  the  celebrated  scholar  and 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  was  born  at  Dublin  4th  January,  158G. 
His  first  lessons  were  received  from  two  blind  aunts,  and  his  early 
education  was  for  five  years  effectively  conducted  by  two  Scotch- 
men, resident  in  Dublin  for  political  purposes.  When  Trinity 
college  was  opened  Usher  was  one  of  the  first  three  scholars  matri- 
culated—his father  and  uncle  being  among  the  prime  promoters 
of  the  establishment.  Usher  was  soon  distinguished  by  his 
careful  and  studious  habits,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  had  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  famous  "  Annates."  His  father  having  died, 
the  generous  student  handed  over  the  patrimony  to  his  numerous 
younger  brothers  and  sisters,  reserving  a  little  for  his  own  academic 
maintenance  and  the  purchase  of  books.  At  an  early  period  he 
entered  heartily  into  the  catholic  controversy,  and  he  retained 
this  polemical  ardour  throagh  life.  In  1601  he  was  ordained 
by  his  uncle,  the  archbishop  of  Armagh,  was  appointed  after- 
noon lecturer  at  Christ  church,  and  attained  immediate  popu- 
larity as  a  preacher.  In  1603  he  became  chancellor  of  St. 
Patrick's,  and  in  1607  he  took  the  degree  of  B.D.  Soon  after  he 
was  elected  professor  of  divinity,  and  in  1613  he  was  made  D.D. 
His  visits  to  England  were  at  this  time  frequent,  generally  once 
every  three  years,  as  he  had  to  purchase  books  for  the  university 
library  which  he  formed,  and  to  pursue  his  own  learned  researches. 
In  1614  his  first  publication  was  issued  in  London — "De  Eccle- 
siarum  Cbristianarum  successione  et  statu,"  a  treatise  against 
the  pretensions  to  antiquity  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
In  1615  Usher  drew  up,  at  the  request  of  the  Irish  convocation, 
a  body  of  articles,  based  on  or  repeating  those  drawn  up  at 
Lambeth  in  1595  by  Archbishop  Whitgift  and  others,  and  which 
are  sharply  and  decidedly  Calvinistic.  In  1619  Usher  was 
nominated  bishop  of  Meath  by  King  James.  In  1623  he  was 
made  a  privy  councillor,  and  in  the  following  year  he  attained 
the  primacy.  In  1640  the  primate  came  over  to  London,  never 
again  to  return  to  his  diocese.  The  disputes  of  the  parliament 
with  the  king  broke  into  open  war,  and  Usher  retired  to  Oxford. 
He  laboured  to  prevent  the  king  from  sacrificing  Strafford,  who 
had  been  lord -lieutenant  of  Ireland,  frequently  visited  the  fallen 
earl  in  his  prison,  and  attended  him  to  the  scaffold.  But  darker 
days  now  fell  on  the  archbishop — his  property  and  revenues  in 
Ireland  were  seized,  though  his  library  was  spared,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  sell  his  plate  to  support  himself  and  his  family. 
The  see  of  Carlisle  was  given  him  in  commendam,  but  it  brought 
him  little  emolument.  In  1643  he  was  nominated  a  member 
of  the  Westminster  assembly,  but  he  refused  to  attend,  and 
parliament  affronted  by  his  refusal  passed  a  barbarous  order  to 
confiscate  his  library,  which  was  deposited  in  Chelsea.  By  the 
interposition  of  Selden,  however,  he  was  allowed  to  redeem  it, 
though  divers  papers,  including  his  extensive  correspondence, 
were  lost.  As  the  royal  cause  declined  he  retired  to  Cardiff 
castle  where  he  spent  a  year,  not  without  literary  toil  and  pre- 
paration ;  and  he  met  the  king  after  the  battle  of  Naseby  at 
Raglan  castle.  On  the  road  to  the  castle  of  St.  Donatts,  where 
he  was  offered  an  asylum  by  Lady  Stradling,  he  was  robbed  by 
a  band  of  insurgents,  who  seized  his  books  and  MSS.  Many  of 
them  were  soon  returned  through  the  care  of  the  neighbouring 
gentry,  but  some  were  never  recovered ;  and  the  loss,  he  said  to 
his  daughter,  "  touched  him  in  a  very  tender  place."  The 
papers  included  the  labour  of  twenty  years.     Afterwards  he 


found  an  asylum  with  Lady  Peterborough.  On  his  arrival  in 
London  in  1G46,  he  was  cited  before  the  "committee  of  exami- 
nation" at  Westminster;  but  not  being  farther  molested  he 
retired  to  Lady  Peterborough's  mansion  at  Reigate,  and  after- 
wards became  preacher  to  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  inn.  He  was 
one  of  the  six  divines  allowed  by  parliament  to  consult  with  the 
king,  now  a  prisoner  in  Carisbrook  castle ;  and  his  scheme  of 
modified  episcopacy,  which  had  been  suggested  by  him  also  in 
1641,  pleased  none  of  the  contending  parties.  From  the  roof 
of  the  house  of  his  patroness,  which  "  was  over  against  Charing 
Cross,"  he  saw,  with  tearful  eyes  and  fervent  prayers,  the  execu- 
tion of  the  king,  and  fainted  away.  In  1650  appeared  the  first 
part  of  his  "  Annales"  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  work  of  great 
learning,  and  the  second  part  came  out  four  years  afterwards. 
Cromwell  paid  him  some  attentions,  and  gave  him  some  political 
promises,  which  were  never  fulfilled.  Age  was  now  creeping  on 
him,  and  in  his  diary,  opposite  his  seventy-fifth  birth-day,  are 
founds  the  words — "  Now  aged  seventy-five  years ;  my  days  are 
full ;"  and  then,  in  capital  letters,  "  resignation."  He  died  at 
Reigate  21st  March,  1656.  Cromwell  ordered  a  funeral  for  him  in 
Westminster  abbey,  but  left  the  expense  to  be  defrayed  by  his  rela- 
tives. Usher's  works  are  numerous ;  among  them  are  his  Sermon 
before  parliament  and  on  various  occasions;  "Annales  Veteris  et 
Novi  Testamenti;"  "Answer  to  a  challenge  made  by  a  Jesuit;" 
"  Britannicarum  ecclesiarum  antiquitates  et  primordia;"  "  His- 
toria  Gotteschalci;"  "De  Gra;ca  Versione;"  "  Chronologia 
Sacra,"  a  scheme  which  has  been  so  widely  followed ;  "  Im- 
manuel ;"  "  Polycarpi  et  Ignatii  Epistola? ;"  "  Reduction  of  Epis- 
copacy," &c,  &c.  The  "  Body  of  Divinity"  that  goes  under  his 
name  was  formally  disowned  by  him.  Usher  was  a  man  of  great 
erudition  and  industry,  of  profound  and  earnest  piety,  of  un- 
worldly and  saintly  temper,  and  a  devout  and  holy  life.  From 
conviction  he  was  a  royalist,  but  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
ritualistic  and  Arminian  schemes  and  enterprises  of  Laud,  for  he 
was  not  only  an  intelligent  and  very  decided  Calvinist,  but  in 
his  theory  of  ecclesiastical  government  he  held  that  bishop  and 
presbyter  differed  not  in  order,  but  only  in  position.  The  pre- 
late had  large  and  tolerant  views,  as  was  seen  in  the  government 
of  his  diocese ;  but  he  could  not  tolerate  the  ancient  faith  in 
Ireland.  Yet  he  lacked  somewhat  of  that  promptness  and  firm- 
ness which  were  essential  in  those  days  to  episcopal  jurisdiction. 
His  scholarly  dissertations  give  him  his  highest  renown.  He 
was  the  means  also  of  procuring  from  the  East  six  copies  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  also  some  copies  of  the  ancient  Syriac 
version.  Such  was  his  fame  that,  during  his  sad  reverses,  the 
university  of  Leyden  offered  him  a  professorship,  with  a  larger 
salary  than  had  ever  been  annexed  to  it ;  and  Cardinal  Richelieu 
invited  him  to  France,  with  a  promise  of  ample  support.  No 
wonder  that  one  of  his  opponents,  Fitzsimmons  the  Jesuit,  styled 
him  when  yet  in  early  life  "  acatholicorum  doctissimus."  The 
original  name  was  Neville,  and  the  name  Usher  is  derived  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  first  of  the  family  who  came  over  to 
Ireland  was  usher  to  King  John.  Besides  various  editions  of  his 
separate  works,  there  is  a  handsome  collected  edition  in  16  vols., 
Dublin,  1841,  with  a  life  by  the  editor,  Dr.  Elrington  ;  also  Life 
and  Letters  by  his  chaplain,  Dr.  Parr,  Loudon,  1686. — J.  E. 

UWINS,  Thomas,  R.A.,  a  clever  painter  of  fancy  subjects, 
was  born  in  London  in  1782,  and  was  brought  up  as  an  engraver. 
But  he  became  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy,  forsook  engrav- 
ing for  water-colour  painting,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Old  Water-colour  Society  in  1811.  He  paid  a  visit  to  the 
south  of  France  in  1814,  and  then  first  took  to  oil  painting; 
practising  for  some  time  as  a  portrait-painter  in  Edinburgh.  In 
1826  Uwins  went  to  Italy,  where  he  remained  about  five  years; 
and  after  his  return  home  he  attracted  considerable  notice  by 
a  number  of  pictures,  chiefly  from  life,  at  Naples,  such  as 
the  "  Saint  Manufactory,"  "  Taking  the  Veil,"  &c.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1839;  appointed 
surveyor  of  the  royal  pictures  in  1842 ;  and  keeper  of  the 
National  gallery  in  1847  ;  the  last  post,  however,  he  resigned  in 
1855.  Uwins  held  also,  for  some  years,  the  office  of  librarian 
to  the  Royal  Academy.     He  died  in  1857. — R.  N.  W. 


V 
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VAC  ARIL'S,  a  civilian,  was  a  native  of  Lombardy,  and  the 
first  teacher  of  the  Roman  law  in  England.  His  coming  to 
this  country  was  occasioned  by  the  quarrel  between  Theobald, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Henry,  bishop  of  Winchester,  the 
king's  brother,  respecting  the  legatine  authority.  Vacantia,  who 
became  a  professor  at  Oxford,  made  an  abstract  of  the  Code  and 
Digest.     Several  copies  of  this  work  are  still  extant  in  MS. 

VAGA,  Peiuno  del,  the  name  by  which  Pietro  Bnonacorsi 
is  commonly  known,  from  his  master  Vaga,  with  whom  he  went 
first  to  Rome.  Perino  was  born  at  Florence,  June  28,  1500,  and 
was  first  instructed  by  Domenico  Ghirlandajo.  In  Rome  he 
became  one  of  the  foremost  assistants  of  Raphael  in  the  works 
of  the  Vatican.  After  the  sack  of  Rome  in  1527  he  established 
himself  at  Genoa,  and  there  spread  the  style  of  Raphael.  The 
Doria  palace  was  richly  decorated  by  Del  Vaga  with  ciuquecento 
arabesques.  Lord  Ward  possesses  a  noble  work  by  this  painter, 
who  died  at  Rome  on  the  19th  of  October,  1547. — R.  X.  W. 

VAILLAXT,  Jean  Foi,  a  celebrated  medallist,  born  at 
Beauvais  in  1632;  died  in  170G.  He  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  physic,  and  was  admitted  doctor  in  that  faculty  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four.  He  was  led  to  the  study  of  medals  by  the 
discovery  of  a  number  of  ancient  coins  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Beauvais,  and  was  afterwards  commissioned  to  travel  through 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  Greece  in  search  of  medals  proper  for  the 
cabinet  of  Louis  XIV.  He  also  visited  Egypt  and  Persia,  and 
found  many  new  treasures.  He  wrote  several  valuable  works  on 
numismatics. — Jean  Francois  Foi  Vaii.i.ax t,  the  son  of  the 
above,  was  educated  for  the  medical  profession,  but  was  more 
celebrated  as  a  numismatist. — W.  J.  P. 

VAILLAXT,  Wallerant,  an  eminent  Flemish  portrait 
painter,  was  born  in  1623,  at  Lille,  then  a  part  of  Flanders.  He 
learned  painting  of  Erasmus  Quellinus  at  Antwerp.  He  had 
acquired  considerable  celebrity  when,  in  1658,  he  went  to  Frank- 
fort to  paint  the  coronation  portrait  of  the  Emperor  Leopold.  This 
work  was  greatly  admired,  and  Vaillant  received  numerous 
commissions  from  the  principal  personages  of  the  emperor's  court 
and  others.  He  then  accompanied  Marshal  Grammont  to  Paris, 
•where  he  painted  the  queen  and  other  members  of  the  royal  family 
and  court.  He  returned  and  settled  at  Amsterdam,  and  though 
wealthy,  continued  to  paint  portraits  and  family  groups  of  the 
nobility  and  leading  citizens  of  the  Low  Countries.  He  died 
in  1677.  The  best  of  his  portraits  are  little  inferior  to  those  of 
Vandyck.  There  are  also  in  the  collections  many  very  clever 
portraits  in  chalk  by  him.  Before  he  went  to  Frankfort,  Vaillant 
executed  several  plates  in  mezzotint  for  Prince  Rupert,  who 
instructed  him  in  the  new  process.  As  Vaillant  was  the  first 
artist  who  worked  in  mezzotint,  his  prints,  which  consist  of 
subject-pieces  and  landscapes,  as  well  as  portraits,  are  now  much 
prized.  Vaillant  had  four  younger  brothers  whom  he  instructed 
in  portrait  painting  or  mezzotint  engravin_';  but  none  of  them 
acquired  sufficient  reputation  to  call  for  specific  notice. — J.  T-e. 

VALASCO.     See  Palomino. 

VALCKENAER,  Jan,  was  the  only  son  of  Ludwig  Kaspai 
Valckenacr,  and  born  at  Leydcn  in  1759.  He  studied  juris- 
prudence at  the  university  of  that  place,  and  was  subsequently 
appointed  professor  of  the  same  science  in  the  university  of 
Franeker.  In  1787  he  obtained  a  similar  chair  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Utrecht.  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  he  was  compelled 
to  leave  Holland,  as  the  political  party  to  which  he  belonged — 
that  of  the  Dutch  patriots — had  been  temporarily  overthrown. 
But  in  1793  they  sought  the  aid  of  France,  Valckenaer  him- 
self preferring  the  request  at  the  bar  of  the  national  assembly. 
When  the  French  armv  entered  Holland  he  returned  to  his  native 


■  country,  and  became  professor  of  public  law  in  the  university  of 
j  Leyden.     During  subsequent  years  he  held  various  high  diplo- 
matic appointments,  both  under  the  Batavian  republic  and  Louis 
Xapolcon.     After  the  abdication  of  the  latter  he  retired  from 
'  public  life.     He  died  at  Haarlem  in  1821. — J.  J. 

VALCKENAER,  Ludwig  Kaspab,  an  eminent  scholar,  was 
born  in  1715  at  Leeuwarden  in  Friesland,  and  studied  at  Frane- 
ker, devoting  himself  principally  to  philology.  In  17-11  his 
attainments  procured  him  the  professorship  of  Greek  at  the 
university  where  he  had  prosecuted  his  studies;  and  in  1755  this 
post  was  exchanged  for  a  similar  one  at  the  university  of  Leyden. 
where  he  died  in  1785.  His  editions  of  the  Greek  classics 
particularly  that  of  Theocritus,  as  well  as  his  separate  disserta- 
tions, are  much  and  deservedly  valued  by  the  learned. — J.  J. 

VALDES,  Jiax  (Valdesso,  Giovanni),  a  Spaniard,  who 
resided  some  time  at  Xaples,  and  was  employed  on  several 
missions  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  He  carried  to  Italy  some 
of  the  works  of  the  earlier  reformers;  and  though  he  never 
separated  formally  from  the  Roman  catholic  church,  yet  was 
one  of  an  important  band  of  secret  heretics,  who  found  many 
followers  at  Bologna,  Padua,  Vicenza,  and  other  places.  His 
works  consist  of  commentaries  on  the  gospels  of  Matthew  and 
John,  and  the  epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Corinthians.  He 
died  in  1540.—  F.  M.  W. 

VALDES  LEAL.  Ji  an  de,  an  eminent  Spanish  painter,  was 
born  at  Cordova  in  1630.  He  was  a  pupil  of  A.  Castillo,  and 
settled  at  Seville,  where  in  16G2  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
newly  founded  Academy.  He  was  president  of  the  Academy  from 
1663  to  lb'o'o'.  Valdes  Leal  was  the  contemporary,  and  regarded 
as  the  rival,  of  Murillo,  but  he  was  a  very  inferior  painter.  After 
the  death  of  Murillo  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  head  of  the 
school  of  Seville,  and  he  is  by  some  writers  spoken  of  as  the  last 
of  the  great  painters  of  that  school.  He  painted  both  in  oil  and 
fresco,  and  most  of  the  churches  of  Seville,  and  some  of  those  in 
Cordova  and  San  lldefonso,  contained  pictures  by  him.  His  chief 
works  are  in  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  where  are  his  great  picture 
of  the  "Marriage  of  the  Virgin,"  the  "Death  of  S.  Lorenzo," and 
several  others;  and  in  La  Caridad  of  the  same  city,  which  contains 
among  others  his  "Triumph  of  Time."  This  some  describe  as  a 
work  of  great  power  and  beauty,  but  Ford  calls  it  "a  disgusting 
picture."  Valdes  Leal  was  fond  of  painful  subjects,  and  he  painted 
them  so  as  to  give  prominence  to  what  any  but  a  Spanish  painter 
would  endeavour  to  conceal.  He  painted  rapidly  in  a  coarse, 
vigorous  manner,  but  was  deficient  in  the  wonderful  grace  and 
refinement  which  are  seldom  wanting  in  the  religious  pictures  of 
Murillo.     He  died  14th  October,  1691.— J.  T-c. 

VALDO.     See  Waldo. 

VALERIANO,  GlOVABHl  Pjdbbio  (Pierius  Valeriana),  of 
the  Bolzani  family,  author,  born  at  Belluno  in  the  V 
states,  1477;  died  in  Padua,  25th  December,  1658.  B 
left  a  work  on  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  in  fifty-eight  books  ;  a 
treatise,  "De  infelicitate  literatoruin ;"  "Pro  sacerdotum  barba 
apologia;"  "  Antiquitates  Bcllunenscs;"  some  lessons  on  Virgil; 
and  some  Latin  poems. — C.  G.  R. 

VALKSIUS.     See  VALOIS. 

VALETTE-PAB1SOT,  JOHH  Dl  LA,  an  illustrious  grand- 
master i  1  from  an  ancient  family  of  Provence, 
bom  in  1494.  The  Maltese  galleys  during  his  sovereign' 
tured  more  than  fifty  Turkish  |  rated 
Sultan  Soliman  II.,  that  he  determined  to  take  Malta.  La 
Valette,  hearing  that  a  great  armament  of  sea  and  land  forces 
was  being  prepared  to  attack  the  island,  immediately  summoned 
home  the  absent  knights  for  its  defence.     The  siege  lasted  four 


months,  during  which  time  the  Turks  lost  twenty  thousand 
men.  The  siege  was  ultimately  raised  by  the  arrival  of  a  fleet 
from  Sicilv  with  succours.  The  destruction  of  buildings  caused 
the  grand-master  to  build  a  new  city,  which  lias  been  named 
La  Valetta  from  him.     He  died  in  1568. — W.  J.  P. 

VALLA  or  DALLA  VALUE,  Lorenzo,  author  and  eminent 
Latin  scholar,  born  in  Rome  (his  parents  belonged  to  Piacenza), 
about  1406 ;  died  in  Rome,  August,  1457.  Having  offended 
the  reigning  pope  by  his  work,  "  De  Donatione  Constantini," 
which  not  merely  disputed  the  fact  cf  the  donation,  but  failed 
in  reverence  to  the  pontiffs,  Valla  left  Rome,  and  took  refuge 
with  Alfonso,  king  of  Naples,  who  continued  his  firm  friend  ever 
after.  When  Nicholas  V.  succeeded  to  the  popedom  he,  however, 
recalled  Valla,  and  bestowed  on  him  honourable  emolument, 
which  goes  far  to  prove  the  frivolity  of  certain  suspicions  cast 
upon  his  faith;  but  that  he  was  loose  in  morals,  envenomed  and 
foul-mouthed  in  literary  controversies,  and  not  backward  in  self- 
assertion,  is  indubitable.  His  great,  although  by  no  means  his 
sole  opponent,  was  Poggio,  also  a  master  of  abusive  language. 
On  the  other  hand,  Valla's  talents  and  acquirements  procured 
for  him  the  suffrages  of  many  warm  admirers,  amongst  whom 
was  Erasmus.  Besides  the  work  already  mentioned,  Valla  has 
left — "  Elegantiaa  Sermonis  Latini,"  still  considered  valuable ; 
"Notae  in  Novum  Testamentum,  sive  de  collatione  Novi  Testa- 
menti ; "  treatises  on  Pleasure,  Real  Good,  and  Free  Will ;  a 
"  History  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand,  King  of  Arragon ; "  "  Face- 
tiae;" and  translations  from  Homer,  iEsop,  Thucydides,  and 
Herodotus.— C.  G.  R. 

VALLISNERI,  Antonio,  an  Italian  naturalist  and  physician, 
was  born  3rd  May,  1661,  at  the  Castle  of  Tresilieo,  of  which 
his  father  was  governor.  Being  offered  the  choice  of  law  and 
physic,  he  preferred  the  latter,  and  ultimately  settled  as  a  phy- 
sician at  Reggio.  Shortly  after  the  publication  of  his  "Two 
Dialogues,"  he  received  an  invitation  from  the  university  of 
Tadua,  where  in  succession  he  filled  several  medical  professor- 
ships, until  finally,  in  1711,  he  obtained  the  first  chair  of  the 
theory  of  medicine.  In  1728  he  received  a  patent  of  knighthood 
for  himself,  his  son,  and  their  descendants,  from  the  duke  of 
Modena.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and 
of  several  other  societies  and  academies.  He  died  in  1730. 
His  works  exercised  a  powerful  influence  in  substituting  the 
study  of  uature  for  that  of  books. — F.  C.  W. 

VALOIS,  Adrian  de  (Adrian us  Valesius),  younger 
brother  of  Henry  de  Valois,  was  born  at  Paris  on  the  14th  of 
January,  1607.  In  1646  he  began  to  publish  his  principal 
work,  "  Gesta  Francorum,"  which  was  completed  in  1658.  lie 
died  at  Paris  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1692. 

VALOIS,  Henry  de  (Henricus  Valesius),  a  French 
scholar,  was  born  at  Paris  on  the  10th  of  September,  1603. 
Having  studied  law,  he  practised  at  the  bar  for  several  years, 
but  subsequently  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits  with  such 
intense  application  as  brought  on  total  blindness.  His  principal 
labour  was  employed  on  an  edition  of  the  Greek  ecclesiastical 
historians,  with  notes  and  Latin  translations,  in  3  vols,  folio, 
Paris,  1659-73.     He  died  on  the  7th  May,  1676. 

VALPY,  Richard,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  schoolmaster, 
was  bom  in  Jersey  on  the  7th  of  December,  1754.  Obtaining 
one  of  the  Morley  scholarships  for  natives  of  Jersey,  he  went 
to  Pembroke  college,  Oxford.  In  1777  he  was  ordained,  and  on 
quitting  the  university  he  obtained  a  mastership  in  the  school  of 
Bury  St.  Edmunds.  In  1781  he  was  elected  head  master  of 
Henry  VIII.'s  school  at  Reading.  Here  he  remained  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  and  raised  the  school  from  a  very  low  condition 
to  a  high  pitch  of  reputation  and  prosperity.  His  scholarship  was 
not  very  deep,  but  he  laboured  hard  to  make  the  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek  popular,  to  which  end  he  published  various  gram- 
mars and  other  educational  books.  In  1787  he  was  presented 
by  Sir  T.  G.  Cullum  to  the  living  of  Stradishall  in  Suffolk.  He 
died  at  his  son's  house  in  Kensington,  28th  March,  1836. — R.  H. 

VALSALVA,  Antonio  Maria,  was  born  at  Imola  in  the 
Romagna  in  1666.  He  studied  medicine  under  Malpighi,  and 
graduated  in  1687.  From  a  medical  practitioner  he  became  in 
1697  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  university  of  Bologna,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  great  lights.  In  1705  he  was  chosen  surgeon 
to  the  hospital  for  incurables.  He  was  three  times  president  of 
the  Institute  of  Bologna,  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
and  a  member  of  other  scientific  bodies.  He  died  of  apoplexy 
in  1723.     He  was  author  of  "  De  Aure  Humana  Tractatus," 


Bologna,  1704,  and  of  three  anatomical  dissertations,  read  at 
the  Bologna  Institute  in  1715,  1716,  and  1719,  and  published 
at  Venice  in  1740.— F.  C.  W. 

VAN  ANTEVELD.     See  Anteveld. 

VANBRUGH,  Sir  John,  was  born  in  1666,  but  whether  in 
Chester  or  London  is  uncertain.  He  is  supposed  to  have  studied 
architecture  in  France.  It  has  been  suggested  that  his  appoint- 
ment in  1695  as  commissioner  for  completing  Greenwich  hospital, 
was  made  in  consequence  of  his  architectural  knowledge ;  but  it 
is  quite  as  likely  that  he  got  his  appointment,  as  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  had  some  years  before  that  of  surveyor-general,  through 
court  interest,  and  made  himself  acquainted  with  its  duties  after- 
wards. Vanbrugh  became  first  known  to  the  public  as  a  writer 
of  comedies ;  his  "  Relapse,  or  Virtue  in  Danger,"  having  been 
acted  for  the  first  time,  and  with  great  applause,  in  1697. 
It  was  followed  by  the  "  Provoked  Wife,"  the  "  Confederacy," 
and  seven  or  eight  others.  His  first  great,  and  in  many 
respects  his  most  successful  architectural  effort,  was  Castle 
Howard,  completed  in  1703,  for  the  earl  of  Carlisle.  It  brought 
Vanbrugh  abundant  fame ;  and  the  earl,  who  was  then  lord- 
chamberlain,  as  a  mark  of  his  satisfaction,  bestowed  on  the 
architect  the  office  of  clarencieux  king-at-arms.  He  retained  the 
office,  and  received  the  salary  from  this  time,  1703,  till  a  month 
before  his  death.  Blenheim,  Vanbrugh's  other  great  work,  was 
commenced  in  1705,  and  completed  in  1722.  In  it  Vanbrugh 
put  forth  all  his  powers,  yet  the  building  was  a  source  of  infinite 
vexation  to  him.  Blenheim  was  a  portion  of  the  national  reward 
for  the  victories  of  Marlborough,  and  whilst  the  duke  lived  the 
course  of  the  architect  was  comparatively  smooth.  But  after 
his  death  the  government  withheld  the  funds  for  carrying  on  the 
works ;  and  what  was  worse,  the  duchess  quarreled  with  the 
architect,  aud  though  she  followed  his  designs,  employed  another 
to  complete  the  building.  Nor  did  the  design  experience  much 
more  gentle  treatment.  Architects  and  critics  denounced  the 
building  as  a  "  hollowed  quarry,"  in  which  appeared  the  style  of 
no  age  and  no  country;  a  stupendous  pile  which  defied  all  rules, 
and  yet  might  outlast  all  record.  And  the  wits,  among  whom 
Swift  and  Pope  were  conspicuous,  were  even  less  measured  in 
their  sarcasms  than  the  critics.  It  was  not  indeed  till  half  a 
centuiy  later,  when  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  made  Vanbrugh  the 
subject  of  an  elaborate  eulogy  in  his  Thirteenth  Discourse,  that 
any  one  ventured  a  word  in  his  favour.  Opinion  has  now  pretty 
well  settled  down  on  the  subject.  The  grandeur  of  conception, 
massiveness,  solidity,  and  picturesqueness  are  admitted;  but  it 
is  felt  that  at  Blenheim  still  more  than  at  Castle  Howard  the 
parts  are  out  of  all  proportion,  disconnected  and  confused,  and 
that  the  whole  is  deficient  in  simplicity  and  repose.  Vanbrugh 
erected  a  great  many  other  country  mansions — Eastbury,  Dor- 
setshire; Grimsthorpe  and  Duncombe  hall,  Yorkshire;  Seaton 
Delaval,  Northumberland;  King's- Weston,  near  Bristol;  Oulton 
hall,  Cheshire ;  two  houses  at  Greenwich,  &c.  He  also  built, 
and  conducted  as  a  joint-speculation,  a  theatre  in  the  Haymarket, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Italian  Opera  house.  It  was  opened 
in  1706;  but  though  Congreve  was  his  partner  and  Betterton  the 
manager,  the  speculation  did  not  succeed,  and  Vanbrugh  withdrew 
from  it.  Besides  the  appointments  mentioned  above,  Vanbrugh 
was  surveyor  of  Greenwich  hospital  and  of  the  royal  gardens  and 
waters,  and  comptroller-general  of  works.  In  this  last  capacity  he, 
about  1722,  put  forth  a  plan  for  a  complete  system  of  sewerage, 
and  the  new  paving  of  London.  He  was  knighted  at  the  acces- 
sion of  George  I.  in  1714,  and  died  at  the  house  he  had  built  for 
himself  in  Scotland  Yard,  Whitehall,  March  26,  1726.— J.  T-e. 

VANDYCK,  Anthony,  was  born  at  Antwerp,  22nd  March, 
1599.  When  only  ten  years  old,  he  had  already  commenced  his 
career  as  a  painter,  having  become  the  pupil  of  Henry  van  Balen 
in  1609  ;  he  afterwards  became  the  pupil  of  Rubens.  In  1618  he 
was  admitted  into  the  guild  of  St.  Luke  as  a  master,  though  not 
then  of  age.  In  the  spring  of  1620  he  was  still  working  under  the 
direction  of  Rubens,  and  in  1621  he  was  in  London  working  for 
James  I.,  and  he  was  absent  from  Antwerp  the  greater  part  of 
1622.  At  the  end  of  that  year  he  lost  his  father.  In  1623,  by 
the  advice  of  Rubens,  Vandyck  set  out  for  Italy,  and  he  spent 
four  or  five  years  in  that  country,  chiefly  at  Genoa;  but  he 
visited  also  Venice,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Palermo.  He  painted 
many  portraits  in  Italy,  and  they  are  all  very  carefully  elaborated. 
In  1628  he  was  again  busy  in  his  native  city.  In  this  year  he 
painted  an  altar-piece  for  the  church  of  the  Augustines,  and  in 
1629  he  presented  a  picture  of  the  crucifixion  to  the  Dominicans 


of  Antwerp,  a  memorial  gift  in  honour  of  his  father.  This  pic- 
ture was  engraved  by  Bolswert,  and  is  now  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Antwerp  Academy.  When  in  Italy  Vandyck  became  acquainted 
with  the  countess  of  Arundel,  who  invited  him  to  England.  He 
visited  this  country  a  second  time  in  1630-31,  but  not  meeting 
the  encouragement  he  expected,  he  returned  to  Antwerp.  How- 
ever, in  1632  he  received  an  invitation  from  Charles  I.  himself 
to  visit  England.  He  came,  and  was  on  that  occasion  worthily 
received,  lie  was  lodged  by  the  king  at  Blackfriara,  and  was 
granted  a  pension  of  £200  a  year,  with  the  title  of  painter  to 
his  majesty.  He  was  knighted  in  1C33.  Vandyck  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  this  country,  and  certainly  had  a  brilliant 
though  short  career  as  a  portrait  painter.  "  He  always  went 
magnificently  dressed,  had  a  numerous  and  gallant  equipage," 
says  Graham,  "and  kept  so  good  a  table  in  his  apartment,  that 
few  princes  were  more  visited  or  better  served."  He  had  a 
country  house  at  Eltham  in  Kent,  where  he  spent  a  portion  of 
the  summer.  About  1640  he  married  Mary  Ruthven,  grand- 
daughter of  the  unfortunate  Lord  Ruthven,  earl  of  Gowrie — a 
beautiful  girl  in  the  service  of  Queen  Henrietta;  and  in  this 
year  Vandyek  visited  his  native  country  with  her,  and  after- 
wards went  to  Paris,  where  news  of  the  English  revolution 
hastened  his  return  home.  On  the  1st  of  December,  1641,  was 
born  his  only  child,  a  daughter ;  and  eight  days  afterwards,  on 
\  the  9th,  Vandyck  died  in  London,  in  his  forty-third  year,  and 
was  buried  in  Old  St.  Paul's,  near  the  tomb  of  John  of  Gaunt. 
Notwithstanding  his  expensive  style  of  living,  Vandyck  left 
property  to  the  value  of  about  £20,000  sterling.  His  widow 
married  again,  and  his  daughter  Justiniana  was  twice  married. 
He  had  also  a  natural  daughter  at  Antwerp,  Maria  Theresa,  for 
'  whom  he  made  a  proper  provision  in  his  will.  Of  the  many 
magnificent  portraits  painted  by  Vandyck,  most  of  the  finest  are 
in  this  country,  especially  at  Windsor  castle.  At  Warwick  castle, 
and  at  Coome  abbey,  are  also  some  fine  examples.  The  National 
gallery  possesses  one  of  the  finest  heads  in  the  world,  which  is 
ascribed  to  Vandyck — the  portrait  of  Cornelius  Vander  Geest, 
erroneously  called  Gevartius. — P.  N.  W. 

VANE,  Sir.  Henry,  the  younger,  was  bom  in  1G12,  and  was 
the  eldest  son  of  the  eminent  statesman  of  the  same  name.  He 
was  sent  from  Westminster  school  as  a  gentleman  commoner 
to  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  which  he  soon  quitted  for  the 
continent.  He  spent  some  time  in  Geneva,  where  his  religious 
views,  which  had  previously  undergone  a  great  change,  were 
strengthened  and  extended,  and  whence  he  returned  a  confirmed 
puritan.  Old  Vane  was  alarmed  and  indignant  at  the  opinions 
embraced  by  his  son  ;  and  when  his  own  threats  and  persuasions 
had  proved  ineffectual,  Laud,  then  blihop  of  London,  was  induced 
to  take  the  sturdy  recusant  to  task.  But  he  maintained  his 
ground,  and  suddenly  announced  his  determination  to  go  and 
6ettle  in  the  American  colonies,  "  so  that  he  might  preserve  faith 
and  a  good  conscience."  Vane  landed  at  Boston  in  1635,  and 
in  1636  was  elected  governor  of  the  colony.  But  his  advocacy 
of  religious  toleration,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Anne 
Hutchinson,  offended  the  sectarian  colonists ;  and  when  the  day 
of  the  annual  election  came  round,  Vane  and  his  friends  were 
ejected  from  office.  Finding  his  best  hopes  and  purposes  baffled, 
he  resolved  to  return  home,  and  in  August,  1637,  sailed  from 
the  shores  of  New  England.  He  lived  in  retirement  for  a  con- 
siderable time  after  his  arrival  in  England ;  but  in  1640  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Long  parliament,  in  which  he  took  a 
prominent  part  against  Strafford.  From  this  time  his  name 
appears  in  all  the  important  measures  brought  forward  by  the 
leaders  of  the  parliament ;  and  when  the  final  appeal  to  arms 
was  made,  he  surrendered  the  patent  of  joint-treasurer  of  the 
navy  which  he  had  received  from  the  king.  He  was,  however, 
reappointed  sole  treasurer  by  the  parliament.  Vane  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  sent  to  Scotland  in  1613,  was  a  chief 
promoter  of  the  "self-denying  ordinance,"  and  a  zealous  opponent 
of  the  presbytcrian  party.  He  early  detected  and  strove,  though 
in  vain,  to  frustrate  the  ambitious  designs  of  Cromwell ;  and  when 
the  parliament  was  forcibly  dissolved  by  the  protector,  it  was 
engaged  in  discussing  a  masterly  scheme  which  Vane  had  prepared 
for  settling  the  representation  of  the  country  upon  a  popular  and 
equitable  basis.  During  the  remainder  of  Cromwell's  career  Sir 
Henry  lived  in  strict  retirement,  and  devoted  himself  to  philo- 
sophical and  religious  studies.  He  published,  in  16,">' 
Beared  Man's  Meditation,"  an  elaborate  work  illustrative  of  his 
views  on  religion  and  philosophy;  and  a  political  treatise,  entitled 
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"A  Healing  Question  Propounded  and  Resolved,"  &c,  which 
provoked  the  anger  of  Cromwell,  and  led  to  the  imprisonment  of 
the  intrepid  author  in  Carisbrook  castle.  He  speedily  regained 
his  liberty,  however;  and  after  the  death  of  the  protector  he  was, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  government,  elected  a  member 
of  the  parliament  summoned  by  Richard  Cromwell.  On  the 
abdication  of  Richard,  Vane  assisted  in  resuscitating  the  Long 
parliament.  Shortly  after  the  Restoration,  he  was  arrested  and 
cast  into  the  Tower.  He  was  excepted  from  the  act  of  indemnity 
through  the  influence  of  Clarendon,  but  on  the  distinct  promise 
given  by  the  king,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  house 
of  commons,  that  his  life  should  be  spared.  After  two  years, 
he  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  court  of  king's  bench  on  the 
2nd  of  June,  1GG2,  and  was  of  course  found  guilty.  The  indo- 
mitable patriot  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  on  the  13th  of  June, 
testifying  to  the  last  on  behalf  of  "the  good  old  cause,"  amidst 
the  most  disgraceful  interruptions  on  the  part  of  the  authorities, 
who  repeatedly  caused  the  trumpeters  to  blow  in  his  face  to 
prevent  his  being  heard. 

VANINI,  Lucilio,  a  martyr,  like  Servetus,  Bruno,  and  Cam- 
panella,  to  the  brutal  bigotry  of  a  ferocious  ecclesiasticism,  was 
born  at  Tourosano  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  1585.  On 
the  title-pages  of  his  books  he  called  himself  Julius  Caesar 
Vanini.  Combining  with  a  rather  weak  head  and  unsettled 
habits  an  ardent  thirst  of  knowledge,  he  jumbled  together  in 
his  brain  the  opinions  of  Aristotle  and  Pomponatius,  Averrhocs 
and  Cardan,  and  travelled  into  almost  every  country  of  Europe 
where  philosophy  was  cultivated.  He  published  at  Lyons,  in 
1615,  a  work  entitled  "  Amphithcatrum  a;terntc  providential 
adversus  veteres  philosophos,  atheos,"  &c. ;  and  in  the  following 
year  he  published  at  Paris  four  dialogues,  "  De  admirandis 
Natura;,  Reginx  Deaxpie  mortalium,  arcanis."  The  first  of  these 
works  is  quite  unexceptionable  in  point  of  orthodoxy,  but  the 
latter  is  decidedly  materialistic  in  its  philosophy,  and  panthe- 
istic in  its  theology.  Soon  after  its  publication  he  went  to 
reside  at  Toulouse.  This  was  unfortunate,  for  Toulouse  was 
then  a  very  hot-bed  of  bigotry,  and  the  only  town  in  France  in 
which  the  inquisition  had  a  flouri>hin_'  establishment.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  Vanini  went  thither  for  the  very  purpose  of 
bearding  the  lion  of  persecution  in  his  den.  If  so,  his  fate  is 
less  deserving  of  commiseration.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  mad.; 
no  secret  of  his  opinions.  The  authorities  very  soon  took  hold 
of  him,  and  the  parliament  of  Toulouse,  of  whom  Gramond  was 
the  president,  condemned  him  to  be  burnt  alive  for  impiety — a 
sentence  which  was  executed  on  the  19th  of  February,  1619, 
with  every  aggravation  which  the  most  refined  cruelty  could 
suggest,  and  recorded  by  Gramond  with  all  the  exultation  which 
the  most  fiend-like  malice  could  dictate.  For  full  particulars 
respecting  the  life,  works,  and  death  of  Vanini.  the  reader  may 
be  referred  to  La  vie  et  les  sentimens  de  Lucilio  Vanini,  Rotter- 
dam, 1717,  by  Durand,  and  to  an  article  by  Victor  Cousin  in 
the  Revue  dee  Deux  Mondes,  December,  1843. — J.  F.  F. 

VAHVTTELLI,  Luigi,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Italian 
architects  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  at  Naples  in 
1700.  Luigi  was  taught  painting  by  his  father,  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty  decorated  a  chapel  in  Sta  Cecilia  in  fresco, 
same  time  he  was  studying  architecture  under  Ivara.  1 1 
employed  by  the  Cardinal  San  Clemente  to  restore  the  Albani 
palace  at  Urbino ;  and  he  built  there  the  churches  of  S.  Domenico 
and  S.  Francesco.  These  works  brought  him  so  much  reputa- 
tion that,  though  only  twenty-six.  he  was  appointed  architect  of 
St.  Peter's.  Vanvitelli  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  insecurity 
of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  and  put  the  great  iron  hoops  round  it. 
He  was  one  of  the  architects  who  competed  for  the  facade  of 
St.  John  Lateran,  and  his  design  is  said  to  have  been  chosen 
along  witli  one  of  Salvia  by  the  judges;  but  the  pope  gave  the 
commission  to  his  own  countryman,  A.  Galilei.  To  Vanvitelli 
was  awarded  the  gate  of  Ancoiia.      In  174  :it  to  Milan, 

where  he  built  a  ducal  palace ;  but  lie  soon  found  a  new  field  for 
his  exertions.  The  king  of  Naples,  afterwards  Charles  III.  i  : 
Spain,  had  resolved  to  build  himself  a  palace,  which  ; 
desirous  should  not  be  surpassed  in  magnificer.i 
Europe.  To  Vanvitelli,  as  the  chief  living  architect  of  Italy, 
was  intrusted  its  erection.  The  Caserta,  as  it  is  called,  was 
commenced  in  1752,  and  surpassed  in  magnitude  and  richness  of 
decorat;  :  r  centuries. 

elli died  March  l",  177::.— J.  T-e. 

VAKILI.AS.  Ahthobt,  was  born  ia  1624,  and  was  author 
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of  a  "  History  of  France,"  which  comprehends  the  reigns  from 
Louis  XI.  to  Henri  IV. ;  of  "  Politique  de  la  Maison  d'Autriche," 
1658  ;  "La  Pratique  de  l'education  des  princes,  ou  l'histoire  de 
Guil.  de  Croy  seigneur  de  Chievres,"  1C84  ;  "  Les  Anedotes  de 
Florence,  ou  l'histoire  secrete  de  la  maison  de  Medicis,"  1G85; 
'•  Histoir'e  des  Revolutions  arrivees  dans  1'Europe,  en  matiere  de 
religion,"  and  "  La  Politique  de  Ferdinand  le  Catholique,"  1688. 
He  died  in  1696.— F. 

VARXHAGEN  VON  ENSE,  Karl  August,  an  eminent 
German  prose  writer,  was  born  at  Dusseldorf,  21st  February, 
1785.  He  studied  at  Halle,  Berlin,  and  Tubingen,  and  in  1809 
entered  the  Austrian  army.  He  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Wagram,  and  after  his  recovery  accompanied  Prince  Bentheim 
as  aid-de-camp  to  Paris,  and  shortly  after  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Von  Stein.  On  the  recommencement  of  war  in  1813,  he 
joined  the  Prussian  army  as  aid-de-camp  to  General  Tettenbom, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Hamburg  and  Paris.  In  1814  he 
obtained  an  appointment  in  the  Prussian  diplomatic  service,  and 
accompanied  Prince  Hardenberg  to  the  Vienna  congress.  After 
the  restoration  of  peace  he  became  resident  minister  at  Carlsruhe, 
but  he  resigned  some  years  after.  From  the  year  1819  till  his 
death  in  1858  he  resided  at  Berlin.  Varnhagen  wrote  poetry, 
political  memoirs,  contemporary  history,  and  biography.  His 
"Posthumous  Diaries"  were  published  by  his  niece,  Ludmilla 
Assing.  We  must  not  conclude  this  notice  without  mentioning 
Varnhagen's  highly  accomplished  wife,  the  celebrated  Rahel,  who 
was  born  of  Jewish  parents  at  Berlin  in  1771,  and  died  7th 
March,  1833.  After  her  death,  her  husband  published  "  Rahel, 
ein  Buch  des  Andenkens  ftir  ihre  Freunde,"  2  vols. ;  and  "  Galerie 
von  Bildnissen  aus  Babel's  Umgang,"  2  vols. 

VASARI,  Giorgio,  a  clever  but  mannered  painter,  and  imi- 
tator of  Michelangelo,  now  known  chiefly  for  his  "  Lives  of  the 
Italian  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects,"  which  is  a  real  bio- 
graphical treasure,  was  born  at  Arezzo  in  1512,  and  died  at 
Florence  on  the  27th  June,  1574.  Vasari  was  an  historical  and 
ornamental  painter,  jeweller,  and  architect.  Among  his  pictures, 
perhaps,  his  portraits  are  his  best  works.  He  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful artist  of  his  time,  Clement  VII.  being  his  first  powerful 
patron.  His  "  Lives"  were  first  published  by  himself  in  1550 ;  then 
again  with  alterations  and  additions  in  1568,  "  Le  Vite  de'  piu 
Eccellenti  Pittori,  Scultori,  e  Architetti."  Many  editions  have 
appeared  since,  the  best  of  which  is  that  by  Le  Monnier,  under 
the  direction  of  a  society  of  amateurs,  published  in  Florence  in 
1846-57,  in  13  vols.  12mo,  the  promised  index  to  which  has 
not  yet  appeared.  There  is  also  a  good  German  translation  by 
Schorn  and  Fiirster,  Stuttgart,  6  vols.  8vo,  1832-49.  In  1850 
an  English  translation  appeared  by  Mrs.  J.  Foster.  Vasari  is 
commonly  accused  by  other  Italians  of  having  been  inordinately 
partial  to  the  Tuscans  or  Florentines ;  but  this  was  owing  more 
to  better  information  on  the  Florentines,  than  any  intentional 
partiality  for  his  own  countrymen. — R.  X.  W. 

VATER,  John  Severinus,  a  distinguished  philologist,  was 
born  at  Altenburg  in  1771.  He  became  a  professor  in  the 
university  of  Jena  in  1798,  and  the  next  year  was  transferred  to 
the  chair  of  oriental  languages  at  Halle.  In  1810  he  removed 
to  Konigsberg  as  professor  of  history,  but  he  returned  to  Halle 
in  1820,  and  resumed  his  professorship,  which  he  held  till  his 
death  in  March,  1826.  His  works  are  various — a  "Universal 
Chronological  History,"  an  edition  and  continuation  of  the  Mith- 
ridates  of  Adelung ;  an  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  &c. 
They  are  distinguished  by  acuteness  and  learning. — J.  E. 

VATTEL,  Emmerich,  was  born  at  Conset  in  Neufchatel, 
1714.  He  went  to  Berlin  in  1741,  but  found  himself  prevented 
by  circumstances  from  entering  the  diplomatic  service  of  Prussia ; 
and  being  led  to  visit  Dresden  in  1743,  he  became  attached 
to  the  Saxon  court  in  1744-45.  The  following  year  he  was 
sent  to  the  republic  of  Berne  as  the  ambassador  of  the  king 
of  Poland,  who  was  also  elector  of  Saxony.  While  there  he 
devoted  his  leisure  time  to  literary  pursuits,  and  particularly  to 
his  great  work  on  the  law  of  nations,  which  was  published  at 
Neufchatel  in  1758.  Having  been  recalled  about  the  latter  date 
to  Dresden,  he  was  appointed  to  a  situation  in  the  diplomatic 
bureau,  and  subsequently  raised  to  the  rank  of  privy  counsellor. 
Devoting  himself  to  his  duties  so  assiduously  that  he  seriously 
injured  his  heaJth,  he  was  compelled  in  1766  to  try  change  of 
air,  and  revisited  his  native  country.  Unduly  trusting  to  the 
improvement  thereby  produced,  and  without  giving  time  for  a 
perfect  convalescence,  he  hastened  to  resume  his  former  work. 


The  consequences  proved  fatal.  No  relief  was  obtained  from  a 
second  visit  to  Neufchatel;  and  on  the  28th  December,  1767, 
he  expired.  By  his  marriage  at  Dresden,  two  or  three  years 
previous  to  his  decease,  he  left  one  child,  a  son.  The  work  on 
which  the  fame  of  Vattel  is  chiefly  grounded  is  his  "  Droit  des 
Gens,"  a  treatise  that  ranks  with  the  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis  of 
Grotius,  the  De  Jure  Naturro  et  Gentium  of  Puffendorf,  and  the 
Jus  Gentium  of  Christian  Wolff. — J.  J. 

VAUBAN,  Sebastien  le  Prestre  de,  Marshal  of  France, 
the  great  military  engineer,  was  born  in  1633  at  Saint  Leger 
de  Foucheret  in  Burgundy,  and  died  on  the  13th  of  March, 
1707.  Being  left  an  orphan  in  his  childhood,  he  was  protected 
and  educated  by  a  kind-hearted  ecclesiastic,  De  Fontaines.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  joined  the  regiment  of  Conde  in  the 
Spanish  service  as  a  volunteer,  and  very  soon  became  noted  for 
his  extraordinary  daring,  and  for  his  native  talent  for  military 
engineering.  Having  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  French  royal 
troops,  he  was  induced  by  Mazarin,  to  whom  he  became  known 
by  reputation,  to  accept  a  command  in  the  regiment  of  Bur- 
gundy. He  continued  to  distinguish  himself  highly  by  bn.very 
and  skill,  and  in  1655  obtained  a  commission  as  an  engineer, 
after  which  he  rose  rapidly  in  rank,  and  was  intrusted  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five  with  the  conduct  of  several  important  sieges. 
He  gained  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  esteem  and  trust  of  Louis 
XIV. ;  and  this,  it  is  said,  he  owed  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
honest  frankness  of  his  character,  which  led  him,  when  his 
sovereign  consulted  him  on  military  affairs,  to  state  on  every 
occasion  the  plain  truth,  although  it  might  be  unpleasant.  His 
life  was  passed  sometimes  in  making  and  defending  fortresses, 
and  sometimes  in  besieging  them ;  and  it  often  fell  to  his  lot  to 
attack  the  very  places  of  which  he  had  constructed  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  so  to  test  two  departments  of  his  own  skill  against 
each  other.  As  he  never  was  satisfied  with  any  system  of 
fortification  which  he  could  himself  take,  nor  with  any  system 
of  attack  which  his  own  fortifications  could  resist,  he  went  on 
improving  the  arts  of  attack  and  defence  alternately  as  long  as 
he  lived,  and  perhaps  did  more  to  improve  them  than  any  other 
military  engineer.  He  was  occasionally  employed  by  Louis 
XIV.  to  direct  or  report  on  operations  of  civil  engineering, 
especially  those  connected  with  harbours  and  with  inland  navi- 
gation. After  rising  from  grade  to  grade,  he  was  at  length,  in 
1703,  created  a  marshal  of  France.  He  was  the  author  of 
many  memoirs  and  treatises  on  engineering,  both  military  and 
civil.  As  to  his  character,  he  is  called  by  Voltaire  "the  first  of 
engineers  and  the  best  of  citizens,"  and  by  St.  Simon  "the  most 
honest  man  of  his  age." — W.  J.  M.  R. 

VAUGELAS,  Claude  Favre  de,  a  French  writer,  bom  at 
Chambery  about  1585.  He  was  gentleman  in  ordinary,  and 
afterwards  chamberlain,  to  the  duke  of  Orleans.  The  academy 
selected  him  to  form  a  dictionary  of  the  French  language.  His 
most  important  works  are,  "Remarques  sur  la  langue  Francaise," 
and  a  translation  of  Quintus  Curtius.  Vaugelas  spent  thirty 
years  in  translating  this  author,  so  fastidious  was  he  in  regard 
to  style.     He  died  in  1655. — W.  J.  P. 

VAUGHAN,  Henry,  an  English  poet,  was  bom  at  Newton- 
by-Usk  in  1621.  After  studying  medicine  in  London,  he 
repaired  to  Brecon,  where  he  practised  as  a  physician.  He  is 
author  of  several  volumes  of  prose  and  verse — "  Silex  Scintillans" 
(sparks  from  the  flintstone) ;  "  The  Mount  of  Olives ;"  "  Flores 
Solitudinis,"  &c.  He  died  April  23,  1695.  In  1847  an  edition 
of  his  sacred  poems  was  published  by  Pickering. 

VAUVENARGUES,  Luc  de  Clariers,  Marquis  de,  a 
French  moral  philosopher,  born  at  Aix-a-Provence,  on  the  6th 
August,  1715.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  the  army, 
and  served  in  the  Italian  campaign  as  sub-lieutenant  in  1734. 
He  contrived  to  continue  his  studies  through  all  the  tumult  of 
a  camp  life,  and  supported  with  courage  the  campaign  of  Italy, 
and  also  that  of  Germany  in  1741,  but  at  the  expense  of  his 
health.  His  principal  works  were  the  "  Introduction  a  la  connais- 
sance  de  l'esprit  humain  ;"  and  the  "  Maximes,"  which  gained  for 
him  his  greatest  success.    Vauvenargues  died  in  1747. — W.  J.  P. 

VAUX,  Thomas,  Lord,  an  English  poet,  and  eldest  son  of 
Nicholas,  first  Lord  Vaux,  was  born  in  1510.  He  attended 
Wolsey  in  1527  in  his  embassy  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1530.  In  1532  he  accompanied 
Henry  VIII.  to  France,  and  previously,  it  is  said,had  the  custody 
of  Queen  Catherine.  In  1533  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the 
bath,  and  afterwards  captain  of  the  island  of  Jersey,  which  he 
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surrendered  in  153G.  His  poems,  which  were  for  some  time 
attributed  to  his  father,  are  chiefly  to  he  found  in  the  Paradyse 
of  Daintye  Devyces,  which  was  reprinted  long  after  in  the  Bib- 
liographer. "  The  Assault  of  Cupid,"  and  the  "  Dyttye,  or 
sonnet  made  by  the  Lord  Vaux  in  tyine  of  the  noble  Queene 
Marye,"  &c,  were  reprinted  by  Dr.  Percy  and  Mr.  Ellis.  Some 
of  his  poems  are  highly  esteemed.  Lord  Vaux  died  soon  after 
the  accession  of  Mary. —  F. 

VECELLI.     See  Titiax. 

VEGA  CARPIO,  LorE  Felix  de,  was  born  at  Madrid, 
25th  November,  1562.  His  father  (himself  a  poet)  died  when 
lie  was  very  young,  and  Lope  was  probably  brought  up  by  his 
uncle,  the  inquisitor  Don  Miguel  de  Carpio.  He  was  sent  to 
the  imperial  college  of  Madrid,  and  in  two  years  made  extra- 
ordinary progress  in  every  branch  of  learning  except  mathematics. 
We  read  of  his  composing  verses  at  five  years  old,  and  bribing 
his  school-fellows  to  write  them  down,  before  he  was  able  to  do 
so  himself.  It  is  conjectured  by  Schach  that  he  accompanied 
an  expedition  against  the  Moors  in  1573,  and  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  was  serving  as  a  soldier  against  the  Portuguese  in 
Terceira.  A  little  later  he  was  attached  in  some  capacity  to  the 
person  of  Geronimo  Manrique,  bishop  of  Avila,  by  whom  he  was 
sent  to  the  university  of  Alcala,  and  was  near  submitting  him- 
self to  the  irrevocable  tonsure  of  the  priesthood.  Here,  he  tells 
us,  he  fell  in  love ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  far  the  story 
which  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  poetical  form  relates  his  true 
history.  From  Alcala  he  came  to  Madrid,  and  attached  him- 
self to  Antonio,  duke  of  Alva  (grandson  of  the  famous  duke  of 
that  name).  At  his  suggestion  Lope  wrote  a  pastoral  romance, 
"  Arcadia,"  some  of  the  incidents  in  which  are  taken  from  the 
life  of  the  duke.  About  the  year  1585  he  married  Isabella  de 
Urbina,  a  lady  of  superior  charms ;  such  at  least  is  the  generally 
received  date,  although  Schach  supposes  his  marriage  to  have 
taken  place  some  years  later.  His  happiness  was  soon  inter- 
rupted :  a  quarrel  with  a  nobleman  of  no  good  repute  led  to  a 
duel,  in  which  the  poet  killed  his  adversary.  He  was  imprisoned, 
and  afterwards  obliged  to  spend  several  years  in  exile  at  Valencia. 
Though  his  banishment  was  shared  by  his  steadfast  friend, 
Claudio  Conde,  and  enlivened  by  the  society  of  Caspar  de  Aguilar 
and  Guillen  de  Castro,  rising  Valencian  poets,  it  was  distasteful 
to  him ;  and  as  soon  as  he  could  safely  return  to  Madrid  he  did 
so.  Soon  afterwards  his  wife  died,  and  to  console  himself  for  her 
loss,  or  rather,  it  is  said,  for  the  failure  of  his  suit  to  another 
lady  w:hom  he  celebrates  under  the  name  of  Phillis,  he  became 
a  soldier,  and  embarked  in  the  "invincible  armada"  which 
Philip  II.  had  fitted  out  against  England.  During  this  expedi- 
tion his  brother,  from  whom  he  had  long  been  separated,  died  in 
his  amis  j  but  amidst  its  disasters  and  sufferings  he  found  time 
to  write  a  portion  of  his  poem,  "  Hennosura  de  Angelica,"  which 
was  not  published,  however,  till  long  afterwards.  He  returned 
in  safety  to  Cadiz,  and  afterwards  to  Toledo  and  Madrid.  He 
reached  the  latter  city  probably  about  1590,  and  seldom  after- 
wards quitted  it.  He  became  secretary  first  to  the  marquis  of 
Malpica,  and  subsequently  to  the  marquis  of  Sarria,  afterwards 
Count  de  Lemos.  About  1597  he  married  Dona  Juana  de 
Guardio,  a  lady  of  good  family,  and  from  this  time  seems  to 
have  devoted  himself  for  some  years  solely  to  literature,  in  which 
he  had  acquired  apparently  a  high  reputation.  His  happiness 
was  cut  short  by  the  death  of  his  son  Carlos,  at  the  age  of  seven 
years,  and  the  mother  shortly  afterwards  died  in  giving  birth 
to  a  daughter,  Feliciana,  afterwards  married  to  Don  Luis  de 
Usategiu,  the  editor  of  some  of  the  poet's  posthumous  works. 
By  another  lady,  Dona  Maria  de  Luxan,  Lope  had  a  daughter, 
Marcela  (born  in  1G05),  to  whom  he  was  passionately  attached, 
■and  a  son,  Lope,  who  perished  at  sea  at  an  early  age.  Impelled, 
perhaps,  by  these  sorrows  to  a  course  not  then  unusual,  Lope 
devoted  himself  to  pious  works,  and  in  1G09  at  Toledo  became 
a  priest.  The  next  year  he  joined  the  same  brotherhood  of 
which  Cervantes  was  afterwards  a  member.  In  1625  he  entered 
the  congregation  of  the  native  priesthood  of  Madrid,  and  in  1628 
was  elected  its  chaplain.  For  tin  la-t  twenty-eight  years  of  his 
life,  then,  we  are  to  regard  him  as  devoted  to  the  daily  service 
of  the  church,  but  by  no  means  retired  from  the  world,  or  even 
from  its  pleasures.  During  this  period  his  pen  was  moi 
lific  than  ever.  It  was  during  his  married  life  that  he  gained 
•general  popularity  by  his  poem  on  the  life  of  San  Isidro  the 
ploughman;  and  in  1G02  was  published  the  "  Hermosura  de 
Angelica,"  intended  as  a  continuation  of  the  "  Orlando  Furioso." 


His  next  great  poem,  "  La  Dragontea,"  is  on  the  subject  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake's  last  expedition  and  deatli — a  coarse  and  violent 
invective  against  England  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  Shortly  after- 
wards (1GU-1)  we  have  a  prose  romance,  the  "Peregrine 
Patria."  The  mere  enumeration  of  his  works,  however,  far 
exceeds  our  limits.  Ili.s  friend  Montalvan  states  that  he  wrote 
eighteen  hundred  plays,  and  four  hundred  autos,  or  dramas 
representing  sacred  subjects;  of  these  a  little  more  than  five. 
hundred  dramas  appear  to  have  been  published.  He  may  fairly 
claim  to  be  the  founder  of  the  Spanish  theatre,  lie  it  was  who 
introduced  the  "comedias  de  capa  y  cepacia,"  or  comedies  with 
cloak  and  sword,  in  which  the  scenes  are  taken  from  the  life  of 
the  higher  classes.  A  great  number  of  his  dramas  are  historical, 
and  some  of  them  relate  to  contemporary  events.  Some  of  them 
display  a  freedom  hardly  consistent  with  his  ecclesiastical  char- 
acter. He  wrote  likewise  several  epic  poems,  of  which  one,  the 
"  Corona  Tragica,"  relates  to  the  life  of  the  ill-fated  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots.  Lope,  on  the  title-page  of  some  of  his  works,  styles 
himself  a  familiar  of  the  inquisition;  and  it  is  said  he  took  part  in 
the  burning  of  a  heretic  in  1G23.  He  continued  to  receive  all 
the  honours  and  rewards  that  could  be  bestowed  on  him,  until  his 
deatli,  which  happened  2Gth  August,  1G35.  He  was  buried  in 
a  convent  of  nuns,  whence  his  remains  have  lately  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  National  Pantheon  in  Madrid. —  F.  M.  W. 

VELAZQUEZ  DE  SILVA,  Do.\  Diego,  or  Dot  Diego 
Rodrique/.  de  Silva  y  Velazquez,  the  great  Spanish 
portrait-painter,  was  born  at  Seville  early  in  1599.  After 
acquiring  the  first  principles  of  his  art  from  the  elder  Herrera, 
he  entered  the  school  of  Pacheco,  whose  daughter  he  afterwards 
married.  Velazquez  visited  Madrid  in  1622,  and  was  introduced 
in  the  following  year  by  the  Duke  Olivares  to  the  king,  Philip 
IV.,  who  appointed  him  his  court  painter;  and  when  Charles  I. 
of  England,  then  prince  of  Wales,  visited  Madrid  in  165 
sat  to  Velazquez.  In  1G29  Velazquez  visited  Italy,  but  returned 
to  Madrid  in  1631.  At  Naples  he  contracted  a  friendship  with 
his  countryman,  Spagnoletto.  The  forcible  manner  of  this  painter 
had  fascinated  Velazquez,  who  was  a  decided  imitator  of  his 
style,  and  had  added  another  great  name  to  the  school  of  the 
Tenebrosi.  The  "Aguador,"  or  water-carrier  of  Seville,  at  Apsley 
house,  is  a  notable  early  example  of  his  naturalist  taste;  and 
the  picture  of  the  "  Nativity,"  in  the  National  gallery,  is  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  his  early  imitation  of  Spagnoletto,  whose  works 
he  must  have  become  acquainted  with  at  Seville.  He  was  not 
naturally  a  portrait-painter,  but  he  was  probably  led  into  this 
branch  of  the  art  by  his  position  at  the  Spanish  court.  1 
the  great  majority  of  his  pictures  are  portraits,  or  analogous  in 
character,  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  religious  and  other 
pictures  by  Velazquez  ;  and  among  the  most  remarkable  i- 
Hilanderas,  or  the  Spinsters,"  in  the  Real  Museo  at  Madrid, 
painted  with  such  freedom  that  Mings  said  it  appeared  to  have 
been  created  by  the  witt,  without  the  aid  of  hands.  Velazquez 
visited  Italy  a  second  time  in  1G48,  to  make  some  art  purchases 
for  1'hilip  IV. ;  and  at  Koine  he  painted  the  magnificent  portrait 
of  Pope  Innocent  N.,  now  in  the  Doria  palace  there.  After  his 
return  to  Spain,  Philip  decorated  him  with  the  order 
Jago,  and  created  him  his  aposentador  mayor,  or  quartermaster, 
a  post  which  involved  the  painter's  constant  attendance  upon 
the  king  when  journeying,  a-  i;  was  the  business  of  the  a] 
tador  to  provide  the  king'  The  exertions  of  V 

quez  to  lodge  the  king  suitably  on  t lie  occasion  of  the  conference 
at  Irun  in  June,  1GG0,  with  reference  to  the  marriage  of  the 
Infanta  Maria  Teresa  with  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  are  supposed 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  his  deatli.  He  returned  to  Madrid  on 
the  31st  July,  and  was  seized  with  illness  which  ended  fatally 
on  the  7th  of  August— R.  X.  W. 

VENN,  Hinkv.  was  born  at  Barnes  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
in  1725.     In  1742  he  was  admitted  of  J  I      ibridge, 

where  i;c  proceeded  B.A.  in  1745,  and  A.M.  in  1719.     B 
subsequently  elected  a  fell  '-,  there  being  at  the  time 

no  fellowship  vacant  in  his  own  college.      In  1757,  havi: .. 
some  time  pn  luted  curate  of  Clapham,  he  0 

the  daughter  of  Dr.  Bishop  of  Ipswich.  On  resigning  his  curacy 
in  1759  lie  dedicated  a  volume  of  sermons  to  his  parishioners,  in 
token  of  his  gratitude  and  affection.  In  the  course  of  the  same 
rear  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Huddersfield  i:i 
shire,  where  he  laboured  with  an  untiring  zeal  £>r  the  welfare  of 
his  flock.  His  health,  however,  after  an  incumbency  of  rather 
than  ten  years,  threatened  to  break  down.     lie  had.  in 


fact,  overworked  his  delicate  frame,  and  a  cough  and  spitting  of 
Mood  admonished  him  to  seek  a  less  laborious  cure.  He  accord- 
ingly resigned  the  living  of  Huddersfield,  and  shortly  afterwards 
accepted  the  rectory  of  Yelling  in  Huntingdonshire.  At  this 
small  village  he  continued  to  reside  till  the  month  of  December, 
1796.  when  he  was  prostrated  by  a  paralytic  shock,  which  also 
affected  his  intellects.  He  died  in  the  June  of  the  following  year, 
beneath  the  roof  of  his  son  John,  who  was  then  in  possession  of 
the  rectory,  and  residing  at  the  parsonage  of  Clapham.  This  brief 
outline  of  the  life  of  Henry  Venn  gives  but  a  very  imperfect 
notion  of  its  inestimable  value.  He  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  men 
whom  the  England  of  that  day  could  least  have  spared.  For 
though  he  lived  in  great  measure  out  of  the  world,  yet  have  his 
silent  energies,  in  which  were  united  the  deepest  piety  and  a 
strength  of  intellect,  which  if  not  great  was  yet  greatly  harmonious, 
exercised  a  mighty  influence  on  those  interests  which  are  at  once 
the  deepest  and  the  highest  that  affect  mankind.  Sir  James 
Stephen,  who  has  passed  a  splendid  eulogium  on  him  in  his  cele- 
brated essay  entitled  The  Evangelical  Succession,  ranks  him  along 
with  John  Newton,  Thomas  Scott,  and  Joseph  Milner,  as  one  of 
the  four  great  evangelists  of  the  Church  of  England  in  these  latter 
days.  His  book  entitled  "The  Complete  Duty  of  Man,"  was 
undertaken  with  the  view  of  superseding,  or  at  least  of  supple- 
menting the  deficiencies  and  correcting  the  errors  of  the  "  Whole 
Duty  of  Man ;"  a  work  remarkable  for  the  idiomatic  force  of  its 
style,  for  its  almost  unrivalled  popularity,  and  for  the  obscurity 
in  which  its  authorship  is  still  involved.  Venn's  other  works 
are — "A  full  and  free  examination  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Priestley's 
Address  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  with  some  strictures  on  the  treatise 
itself,"  1769;  "Mistakes  in  Religion  exposed,  in  an  essay  on 
the  prophecy  of  Zechariah,"  1774  ;  together  with  a  considerable 
number  of  sermons,  one  of  which  is  entitled  "  A  token  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitfield." — R,  M.,  A. 

VERXET,  Emile  Jean  Hokace,  was  born  in  Paris  on 
the  30th  of  June,  1789.  Such  was  his  ability,  that  he  main- 
tained himself  by  his  drawings,  when  still  a  boy,  from  fifteen 
years  of  age.  His  facilities  of  execution  and  general  powers 
of  observation  may  be  termed  prodigious,  and  for  practical  capa- 
bilities he  may  rank  with  Paul  Veronese  or  Rubens ;  but  he 
had,  perhaps,  still  more  accurate  powers  of  observation  than 
either  of  those  great  masters.  He  is  said  to  have  possessed 
the  rare  faculty  of  being  able  to  paint  objects  correctly,  from 
memory.  He  commonly  painted  alia  prima,  or  without  retouch- 
ing, and  often  without  any  previous  preparation  on  the  canvas, 
or  otherwise.  With  such  great  powers,  Horace  Vernet  could  not 
fail  to  have  a  great  career,  and  he  rose  rapidly  to  distinction 
and  honour  during  the  first  empire.  Political  changes  sometimes 
interfered  with  his  position  and  influence ;  but  on  the  whole,  his 
career  was  one  of  unbroken  progress  and  of  unrivalled  celebrity, 
in  his  own  department  of  painting.  He  obtained  a  medal  of 
the  first  class  for  historical  painting  in  1812,  and  in  1814 
Napoleon  decorated  him  with  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour ; 
he  became  an  officer  in  1825,  and  a  commander  in  1842.  In 
1826  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute;  and  in  1828 
he  was  made  director  of  the  French  Academy  at  Rome,  where 
he  remained  about  nine  years,  and  where  he  painted  some  of  his 
most  popular  works — among  which  is  conspicuous  the  large 
picture  in  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg,  of  "Raphael  encounter- 
ing Michelangelo  on  the  steps  of  the  Vatican,"  in  which  the 
painter  has  introduced  his  own  daughter  as  a  Roman  peasant 
(she  was  married  in  1844  to  Paul  Delaroche,  and  died  in  the 
following  year);  it  was  exhibited  in  1833.  The  Luxembourg 
contains  also  the  following  of  Horace  Vemet's  greatest  works — 
the  " Battle  of  Tolosa,"  exhibited  in  1817;  the  "Massacre  of  the 
Mamelukes,"  1819;  the  "  Barriere  de  Clichy,"  or  defence  of 
Paris  in  1814,  painted  in  1820;  and  "Judith  and  Holophernes," 
exhibited  in  1831.  A  vast  display  of  the  powers  of  this  painter 
was  shown  at  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition  in  1855,  when  he 
was  awarded  a  grand  medal  of  honour.  He  exhibited  altogether 
on  that  occasion  twenty- two  pictures,  including  two  of  "those 
described  above,  several  others  of  his  most  celebrated  battles, 
hunting  scenes,  and  portraits,  &c;  the  battles  of  Jemappes, 
Montmirail,  Hanau,  and  Valmy;  "Mazeppa,"  1825;  "Mazeppa 
and  the  Wolves,"  1826;  "The  Cholera  on  board  the  Melpo- 
mene;" "The  Storming  of  Constantina,"  13th  October,  1837, 
a  later  repetition  of  one  of  the  magnificent  works  of  1839, 
relating  to  this  siege;  the  vast  "Taking  of  La  Smala,  of  Abd- 
el-Kader,"  1843  ;  the  "Battle  of  Isly,"  1844  ;  and  other  remark- 


able works.  His  canvasses  are  the  largest  of  modem  times ; 
and  of  the  old  masters,  Tintoretto  is  the  only  man  who  went 
beyond  him  in  this  respect.  Though  Horace  Vernet  in  the 
higher  sphere  of  art  is  not  to  be  compared  with  Paul  Delaroche 
or  Ary  Scheffer,  he  was  not  a  mere  military  chronicler  (however 
perfect),  as  many  of  his  school  have  been ;  nor  was  he  a  mere 
naturalist  or  genre  painter.  This  is  evident  from  the  mere  enu- 
meration of  the  few  pictures  mentioned  above,  constituting  but 
a  small  portion  of  his  works.  Vernet  died  full  of  years  and 
honours  on  the  17th  of  January,  1863. — E.  N.  W. 

VERONESE,  Paul,  the  name  by  which  the  magnificent 
Paolo  Cagliari  is  commonly  known.  He  was  born  at  Verona 
in  1528,  and  learned  the  first  rudiments  of  his  art  from  his  father, 
Gabriele  Cagliari,  who  was  a  sculptor;  and  an  uncle,  Antonio 
Badile,  taught  him  painting.  He  established  himself  when  still 
young  at  Venice,  in  spite  of  the  rivalry  of  such  great  names  as 
those  of  Titian  and  Tintoretto.  Paul  Veronese  was  really  more 
magnificent  in  his  works  than  either.  He  was  less  brilliant,  and 
altogether  less  profound  than  Titian,  and  he  had  not  the  pro- 
digious facility  of  Tintoretto;  but  he  was  a  far  better  colourist, 
and  more  correct  than  that  master :  he  was,  however,  inferioi 
to  both  as  a  portrait  painter.  Still,  the  great  picture  of  the 
"Pisani  Family"  in  the  National  gallery  may  be  pronounced  a 
stupendous  piece  of  portrait  painting.  This  picture,  called  the 
"  Family  of  Darius  before  Alexander" — the  young  Pisani  being 
represented  as  Alexander,  and  his  wife  as  the  Persian  queen — is 
one  of  the  most  finished  and  most  magnificent  of  all  his  works ; 
being  inferior  in  scenic  effect  alone  to  the  vast  "  Marriage  at 
Cana"  in  the  Louvre,  which  is  three  times  the  size  of  the  London 
picture,  and  contains  altogether  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
figures  or  parts  of  figures  comprising  portraits  of  many  distin- 
guished Venetians  of  that  time,  not  omitting  the  painter  himself 
and  his  brother  Benedetto,  who  is  supposed  to  have  painted  most 
of  the  grand  architectural  schemes  which  often  constitute  the 
backgrounds  of  the  pictures  of  Paul  Veronese.  All  subjects  were 
treated  by  him  with  the  like  aim  at  magnificence.  He  had  but 
one  costume,  that  of  his  own  time  or  country ;  and  but  one  mode 
of  treatment,  the  ornamental.  Among  his  most  brilliant  works 
may  be  mentioned  also  the  "Rape  of  Europa"  in  the  ducal  palace 
at  Venice — a  beautiful  sketch  of  this  subject,  very  similar  in 
composition,  is  in  the  National  gallery.  Paul  Veronese  visited 
Rome  in  1563,  in  the  suite  of  the  Venetian  ambassador  of  that 
time,  Girolamo  Grimani ;  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain  invited  him  to 
Madrid  to  aid  in  the  decorations  of  the  Escurial:  but  he  was 
too  well  appreciated  and  too  well  occupied  at  Venice  to  be 
induced  to  accept  the  invitation.  Paolo  died  at  Venice  on  the 
20th  of  April,  1588.— E.  N.  W. 

VERONESE.     See  Guarino. 

VEETOT  DAUBEUF,  Rene  Aubekt  de,  better  known  as 
the  Abbe  Vertot,  a  celebrated  French  historian,  was  born  on  the 
25th  December,  1655,  at  Benetot,  in  the  Pays  de  Caux.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Jesuits'  college,  Rouen,  which  in  a  fit  of 
religious  zeal  he  quitted  clandestinely  for  a  convent  of  Francis- 
cans at  Argentan.  The  austerities  he  practised  seriously  affected 
his  health,  and  a  change  was  effected  in  his  favour  to  the  milder 
rule  of  the  Premontanes.  He  became  successively  prior  of  Joy- 
enval,  cure  of  Croissy  la  Garenne,  near  Marly,  cure  of  a  parish 
in  his  native  district  of  Caux,  and  of  a  richer  living  in  Rouen. 
In  1703  he  settled  in  Paris,  being  appointed  associate  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  two  years  later  a  paid  member. 
His  literary  career  commenced  by  the  publication  in  16S9  of  a 
"  History  of  the  Conspiracy  of  1640  in  Portugal,"  which  was 
followed  in  1695  by  a  "  History  of  the  Revolutions."  The  great 
favour  with  which  these  works  of  Vertot  were  received  is  due  to 
the  charm  of  style,  rather  than  to  the  scrupulous  accuracy  of 
details.  In  his  most  original  work,  "  The  History  of  the  Knights 
of  Malta,"  which  he  undertook  at  the  express  invitation  of  the 
order,  and  with  liberty  to  command  their  archives,  he  is  charged 
with  having  in  one  instance  refused  to  spoil  his  rounded  para- 
graphs by  looking  at  documents  that  arrived  after  his  narrative 
of  the  siege  had  been  written.  "Je  n'en  ai  plus  besoin,  mon 
siege  est  fait,"  is  the  reply  attributed  to  him  in  an  oft-repeated 
anecdote.  The  work  upon  which  he  bestowed  most  of  his  love 
is  the  "  History  of  the  Revolutions  of  the  Roman  Republic," 
which  has  passed  through  innumerable  editions.  He  contributed 
many  papers  to  the  annals  and  memoirs  of  the  academy,  and 
wrote  two  learned  works  to  confute  the  claims  of  the  Bretons 
to  certain  independent  rights.     His  book  on  "  The  origin  of  the 


greatness  of  the  Court  of  Rome"  is  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope,  and  in  support  of  the 
king's  rights  over  the  Gallican  church.  He  prepared  for  the 
press  an  account  of  the  embassies  of  the  dukes  of  Noailles,  which 
was  published  in  17C3.  He  died  in  1735. — (See  a  full  list  of 
his  works  in  Querard,  La  France  Lilteraire.) — R.  II. 

VICO,  Giovanni  Battista,  one  of  the  profoundest  thinkers 
and  writers  of  modern  times,  was  the  son  of  a  bookseller,  and 
was  born  at  Naples  in  1G68.  He  was  brought  up  to  no  special 
profession,  although  he  early  evinced  a  peculiar  aptitude  for 
jurisprudence.  But  he  was  an  insatiable  reader,  an  earnest  and 
laborious  student,  particularly  of  ancient  literature.  In  1G97 
he  became  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  university  of  Naples,  on  a 
scanty  salary ;  yet  neither  domestic  cares  and  troubles  (of  which 
he  had  much  more  than  the  average  share),  nor  professional 
disappointments,  could  subdue  his  ardour  or  cloud  his  intellect. 
His  great  work,  the  "  Principi  di  una  Scienza  Nuova,"  on  which 
he  had  been  for  many  years  engaged,  was  published  at  Naples 
in  1725.  Several  other  editions  followed  during  the  author's 
lifetime;  but  his  temporal  advancement  was  not  commen- 
surate with  the  popularity  his  work  achieved.  Intense  study  and 
domestic  cares  broke  him  down  at  last ;  and  he  died  on  the  20th 
January,  1714.  The  fate  of  Yieo's  book  was  somewhat  singular. 
After  his  death  it  appears  to  have  fallen  into  an  oblivion,  from 
which  it  was  rescued  only  at  a  comparatively  recent  period. 
Michelet,  for  example,  first  made  it  known  in  England  by  the 
able  exposition  of  its  doctrines  in  his  Principes  de  la  Philosophie 
de  l'llistoire,  published  at  Paris  in  1827.  This  work  attracted 
the  notice  of  English  thinkers,  and  Vico's  treatise  was  at  once 
recognized  as  a  production  of  genius — a  deep  and  pregnant 
philosophv  of  historv. — J.  J. 

*  VICTOR  EMMANUEL  II.  ascended  the  throne  of  Piedmont 
on  the  abdication  of  his  father,  Charles  Albert,  March  23, 1819, 
after  the  disastrous  three  days'  campaign  of  Novara.  His  first 
act  was  to  sign  an  armistice  with  Radetzky,  by  which  he  con- 
sented to  the  invasion  of  his  lands  as  far  as  Sesia,  and  to  the 
partial  occupation  of  the  citadel  of  Alessandria  by  an  Austrian 
garrison.  England  and  France,  however,  obtained  the  evacua- 
tion of  Piedmontese  territory  by  the  Austrians,  and  the  king 
and  his  counsellors  had  leisure  to  recompose  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  kingdom,  sadly  disorganized  by  the  disastrous  war  with 
Austria.  His  first  acts — the  ferocious  bombardment  of  Genoa, 
and  his  twice  dissolving  par'.iament — induced  many  to  believe 
that  he  was  following  the  steps  of  the  king  of  Naples,  the  pope, 
and  the  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  that  his  intention  was  to  reign  by 
terror  supported  by  foreign  intervention.  But  a  short  time 
sufficed  to  prove  that  he  was  bent  on  the  preservation  and  con- 
solidation of  the  constitutional  franchises  granted  by  his  father 
in  the  commencement  of  1818,  and  this  good  faith  is  the  chief 
crown  of  glory  of  the  king,  especially  when  we  contrast  his 
conduct  with  the  traditions  of  his  ancestors,  or  with  the  example 
of  his  fellow  Italian  sovereigns.  Viewed  as  a  king  of  Piedmont, 
his  reign  leaves  nothing  to  desire.  In  the  relations  with  the 
rest  of  Italy,  the  traditional  policy  of  his  house  is  visible.  "To 
descend  with  the  valley  of  the  Po;"  to  regard  Italy  as  an 
"  artichoke,  to  be  swallowed  leaf  by  leaf','-  and  even  this  by  means 
of  barters  and  foreign  alliances — these  are  the  maxims  trans- 
mitted from  father  to  son  during  thirty-eight  generations.  Henee, 
when  a  series  of  outbreaks  and  revolutions  in  Lombardy,  Genoa, 
Naples,  and  Sicily  during  the  first  ten  years  of  his  reign,  warned 
the  king  that  he  must  either  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
second  the  Italians  in  their  aspirations  after  one  Italy,  or  run 
the  risk  of  losing  his  own  crown,  he  sought  by  partkipati  O 
in  the  Crimean  war  to  strengthen  the  position  of  Piedmont 
in  Europe;  then,  in  1859,  gladly  accepted  the  French  alliance 
■gainst  Austria,  handing  over  to  France  the  province  of  Nice  and 
the  faithful  Savoy — the  cradle  of  his  race — in  exchange  for  the 
plains  of  Lombardy.  minus  the  fortress  of  Mantua  and  Peschiera. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  had  asked  and  obtained 
dictatorial  powers  from  his  people — who  were  willing  to  make  any 
sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of  Italy.  The  marriage  between  the 
Princess  Clotilde  and  Prince  Napoleon  was  regarded  as  a  poli- 
tical event  of  no  small  importance.  The  partisans  of  the  house 
of  Savoy  believed  that  Rome  would  be  abandoned ;  the  opposi- 
tion saw  only  a  future  pledge  of  foreign  usurpation  in  Italy:  bat 
the  enthusiasm  for  the  king  rose  to  its  height  when,  on  I 
of  San  Martino  he  led  his  troops  in  person,  exposing  himself  in 
the  foremost  ranks,  fighting  as  heartily  as  the  meanest  of  his 


soldiers.  That  hardly  won  victory,  in  which  one  in  every  five 
of  the  Piedmontese  soldiers  lay  chad  upon  the  field,  was  justly 
considered  as  having  washed  out  the  stain  of  Novara  from  the 
Piedmontese  banner.  The  promise  of  the  ally,  that  Italy  should 
be  free  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic,  was  firmly  believed,  when 
the  disastrous  peace  of  Villa  Franca  dashed  the  hopes  of  the 
Venetians  to  the  ground,  and  caused  the  Italians  to  remember 
how,  in  that  abandonment  of  the  brave  Venetians,  the  son  fol- 
lowed closely  in  his  father's  steps.  On  the  refusal  of  the  states 
of  central  Italy  to  receive  Prince  Napoleon  lor  their  sovereign,  he 
accepted  the  annexation  of  Tuscany  and  the  "legations,"  for- 
bade Garibaldi  to  cross  the  Rubicon  and  assail  the  papal  troops, 
and  did  all  in  his  power  to  hinder  his  taking  part  in  the  Sicilian 
revolution.  When  the  island  of  Sicily  was  free  he  forbade  the 
passage  of  the  revolution  to  the  continent ;  but  when  Garibaldi 
disobeyed,  and  freed  Naples  as  he  had  done  Sicily,  the  king,  urged 
by  Louis  Napoleon,  who  feared  Garibaldi's  attack  on  Rome, 
marched  through  Umbria  and  the  Marches,  annexed  "  Sicily  and 
Naples,"  and  refused  to  Garibaldi  the  lieutenancy  which,  for  the 
good  of  the  southern  provinces,  the  donor  of  half  Italy  demanded. 
After  waiting  quietly  at  Caprera  to  see  whether  the  king  had 
any  intention  of  freeing  Borne  and  Venice.  Garibaldi,  believing 
him  willing  to  be  named  king  of  Italy  at  Rome,  but  fettered  by 
his  alliance  with  France,  returned  to  Sicily,  rallied  his  volunteers, 
and  proclaimed  his  intention  of  giving  Rome  to  Italy,  and  of 
crowning  Victor  Emmanuel  king  from  the  capital.  Whereupon 
the  king  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  this  enterprise;  but 
Garibaldi  believing  that,  as  in  18G0,  if  he  succeeded  the  king 
would  accept  Rome  as  he  had  done  Naples,  continued  the  under- 
taking, landed  on  the  Neapolitan  shore,  when  the  king  sent 
orders  to  Cialdini  to  "crush,  destroy,  and  annihilate" Garibaldi, 
which  orders  were  obeyed  by  that  general  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  Garibaldi  was  wounded,  his  followers  dispersed,  the 
deserters  from  the  Piedmontese  army  were  shot  by  wholesale,  the 
rest  imprisoned  and  amnestied  after  a  iev<  weeks.  The  future 
alone  can  decide  whether  Victor  Emmanuel  II. —  a  brave  soldier 
as  he  proved  himself  in  the  disastrous  camp  of  Novara,  in  the 
glorious  victory  of  San  Martino — intends  to  drive  the  Austrians 
from  Venice  and  the  French  from  Rome.  If  he  does  this,  then 
history  will  indeed  style  him  the  "first  king  of  Italy;"  if  not, 
we  fear  he  will  take  his  place  as  the  last  monarch  of  the  house 
of  Savoy.  In  any  case  his  reign  will  be  remembered  as  fruitful 
in  constitutional  reforms,  and  especially  by  wise  laws  on  public 
instruction,  on  the  possessions  of  the  clergy,  as  having  freed  the 
kingdom  from  the  power  of  the  priests  and  Jesuits,  into  whose 
keeping  it  had  been  consigned  by  Victor  Emmanuel  I. — [M.] 

•VICTORIA,  Ai.i:\am>kina,  Queen  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  all  its  dependencies.  It 
is  a  happy  thing  for  the  subjects  of  Queen  Victoria  that  the 
biographer  of  her  majesty,  no  less  than  the  historian  of  her 
reign,  can  express  the  profound  respect  and  unfeigned  admira- 
tion inspired  by  her  personal  character  without  being  charged 
with  flatten-.  The  deep  national  mourning  for  the  premature 
death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  Augusta  had  barely  subsided, 
when  a  princess  was  born  who  was  destined  to  reign  for  many 
prosperous  years  over  a  people  whose  social  and  moral  improve- 
ment she  has  encouraged,  with  whose  rights  she  has  generously 
sympathized,   and   whose   affectionate  has  entirely 

gained.     The  Prim  was  born  at  Kensington  palace 

on  the  21th  May,  1819.  She  is  the  only  child  of  the  duke 
of  Kent,  the  fourth  son  •  : '  G  QL,   and  of  Mary  Louisa 

Victoria,  daughter  of  the  duk  S         Id,  and 

widow  of  Enrich  Charles,  prince  of  Lemingen.  The  duchess  of 
Kent  was  erelong  called  upon  to  occu; 

of  the  nation  which  her.  brother,  Prim  -  <emed  at  one 

time  destined  to  fulfil.  By  the  death  of  her  husband,  eight 
months  after  the  birth  of  tile  princess,  the  A  ft  sole 

guardian  of  the  future  queen  of  England.  And  well  did  she 
fulfil  her  charge.  From  her  earliest  age  the  young  prin> 
taught  to  live  simply,  to  practise  self-denial,  to  cultivate  her 
natural  abilities  by  study,  and  to  put  her  trust  in  Gc 
onlv  recorded  incident  iii  the  early  life  of  the  princess  occurred 
when  she  was  a  few  months  old.  The  duke  and  duchess  of 
Kent  were  at  Weymouth  near  the  close  of  the  year  1819,  when 
an  apprentice  boy  fired  a  gun  at  some  birds  so  near  the  royal 
residence,  that  tlie  charge  broke  the  nursery  window,  and  some  of 
the  shot  passed  verv  near  the  head  of  the  princess,  lying  in  the 
arms  of  her  nurse.'  Years  of  quietness  and  study  were  passed 
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in  the  society  of  her  mother  and  of  the  duchess  of  Northumber- 
land, who  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  education  of  the 
princess.  Upon  Lord  Melbourne  devolved  the  duty  of  instructing 
her  in  politics,  and  in  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution. 
The  spirit  in  which  this  duty  was  performed,  both  before  and 
after  her  majesty's  accession,  may  be  gathered  from  the  anecdote 
which  records  that  Lord  Melbourne  once  read  to  his  youthful 
sovereign  those  verses  from  the  First  Book  of  Kings  where 
Solomo^i,  being  asked  by  God  in  a  dream  what  gift  he  will 
desire,  asks  not  "long  life,  nor  riches,  nor  the  lives  of  his 
enemies,''  but  "an  understanding  heart  to  judge  thy  people  that 
I  may  discern  between  good  and  bad."  The  words  of  wisdom 
sauk  deep  into  the  royal  lady's  mind,  and  have  borne  excellent 
fruit  in  the  happiness  of  the  people  under  her  sway.  The 
princess  had  but  just  attained  her  majority  by  completing  the 
eighteenth  year  of  her  age,  when  on  the  death  of  her  uncle,  King 
"William  IV.,  she  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  20th  of  June, 
1837.  The  king  died  in  Windsor  castle  at  twelve  minutes  past 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning;  at  five  o'clock  the  primate,  the 
chamberlain,  and  the  late  king's  physician  waited  upon  the 
princess  to  inform  her  that  she  was  Queen,  and  at  eleven  o'clock, 
amid  a  large  assembly  of  privy  councillors,  her  majesty  took  the 
oath  to  govern  the  realm  according  to  law,  and  made  her  royal 
declaration.  With  becoming  self-possession,  tinged  by  a  graceful 
modesty,  she  spoke  of  the  solemn  duty  that  had  devolved  upon 
her  owing  to  the  loss  the  nation  had  sustained  by  the  death  of 
his  majesty  her  belored  uncle.  "  This  awful  responsibility  is 
imposed  upon  me  so  suddenly,  and  at  so  early  a  period  of  my 
life,  that  I  should  feel  myself  utterly  oppressed  by  the  burden 
were  I  not  sustained  by  the  hope  that  Divine  Providence,  which 
has  called  me  to  this  work,  will  give  me  strength  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  it,  and  that  I  shall  find  in  the  purity  of  my  intentions, 
and  in  my  zeal  for  the  public  welfare,  that  support  and  those 
resources  which  usually  belong  to  a  more  mature  age  and  to 
long  experience."  Delivered  in  the  clear  well  modulated-tones 
which  have  often  since  been  heard  within  the  walls  of  the  house 
of  lords,  these  words  produced  on  the  distinguished  assembly  an 
effect  that  was  of  happy  augury  for  the  future.  The  next  day 
the  queen  gratified  a  natural  feeling  of  her  subjects  by  appearing 
at  a  window  overlooking  the  courtyard  of  St,  James'  palace. 
Attired  in  black  silk,  with  a  crape  scarf  over  her  white  tippet 
and  small  black  chip  bonnet,  her  majesty,  with  the  simplicity  of 
the  honest  heart  of  youth,  shed  tears  as  she  acknowledged  the 
plaudits  of  the  people.  On  that  day,  the  21st  of  June,  almost 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  victory  at  Waterloo,  Victoria  was 
proclaimed  Queen.  The  succession  to  the  kingdom  of  Hanover, 
being  restricted  to  males,  fell  to  the  queen's  uncle,  Ernest  duke 
of  Cumberland.  The  connection  between  the  English  crown  and 
Hanover,  after  having  lasted  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
years,  was  thus  severed.  This  is  not  the  place  for  detailing  at 
any  length  the  political  transactions  of  the  queen's  reign,  which 
will  be  found  recorded  in  the  Annual  Register  and  in  the 
histories  of  England.  The  ministry  of  Lord  Melbourne,  which 
she  found  in  office  at  her  accession,  her  majesty  retained,  finding 
in  the  prime  minister  a  friend  and  counsellor  who  united  in  his 
person  amenity  of  manners,  straight-forward  honesty  of  purpose, 
and  sound  sense.  The  following  epigram,  however,  expressed 
the  feelings  of  the  rival  candidates  for  office.  It  was  entitled 
Wliiggish  Presumption: — 

" '  The  Queen  is  with  us,'  whigs  exulting  s.iy, 
'  For  when  she  found  us  in,  she  let  us  stay.' 
It  may  be  so,  but  give  me  leave  to  doubt 
How  long  she'll  keep  you,  when  she  finds  you  out." 

On  the  7th  July,  1837,  her  majesty  went  in  state  to  parliament, 
and  was  received  with  much  enthusiasm.  The  wise  and  liberal 
words  of  the  speech  she  pronounced  were  indicative  of  the 
spirit  that  has  distinguished  her  rule.  "It  will  be  my  care," 
said  she,  "  to  strengthen  our  institutions,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
by  discreet  improvement  wherever  improvement  is  required,  and 
to  do  all  in  my  power  to  compose  and  allay  animosity  and 
discord."  Parliament  was  thereupon  prorogued,  and  the  same 
evening  dissolved.  On  the  Lord  Mayor's  day  following  her  acces- 
sion, the  queen  went  in  great  pomp  to  the  city  of  London,  and 
dined  at  the  Mansion  house.  On  the  20th  of  November  she 
opened  her  new  parliament,  calling  attention  in  her  speech  to 
Canada,  then  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  Her  coronation  took 
place  in  Westminster  abbey  on  the  28th  of  June,  1838.  A 
gorgeous  cavalcade,  including  many  distinguished  visitors,  pro- 


ceeded from  Buckingham  palace  up  Constitution  Hill,  along 
Piccadilly  and  Pall  Mall  to  Westminister,  through  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  applauding  people,  who  in  their  manifestations 
of  joy,  to  use  Lord  Brougham's  phrase,  "took  counsel  with  hope 
rather  than  experience,"  and  who  happily  have  not  been  deceived. 
Troubles,  however,  did  not  fail  to  visit  the  realm  and  disturb  the 
queen's  peace.  In  1838  the  fanatical  impostor,  John  Nicholls 
Thorn,  excited  some  ignorant  Kentish  men  to  an  absurd  rising 
against  the  local  authorities,  which  ended  in  bloodshed.  In  the 
following  year  chartism  was  rampant  throughout  the  land.  The 
ministry  lost  ground,  and  on  a  division  in  the  house  of  commons 
upon  the  proposal  for  suspending  the  constitution  of  Jamaica,  the 
majority  was  so  small  that  ministers  resigned.  The  queen  was 
now  called  upon  to  perform  the  most  important  function  belong- 
ing to  a  constitutional  sovereign.  By  the  advice  of  the  duke  of 
Wellington  she  sent  for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  ingenuously  telling 
him  that  she  did  not  part  with  her  ministers  without  regret, 
requested  him  to  form  an  administration.  A  list  of  names  was 
soon  laid  before  the  queen  and  approved  of,  but  to  her  majesty's 
dismay  the  new  minister  required  the  dismissal  of  the  ladies  of 
the  bedchamber,  who  were  closely  connected  with  the  leading 
whigs,  and  might  possibly  exercise  in  the  palace  an  influence  that 
would  be  prejudicial  to  the  conservative  minister's  authority.  In 
principle  no  doubt  Peel  was  right,  but  his  cold,  shy,  dry  man- 
ner had  a  disagreeable  effect  upon  his  royal  mistress.  He  was 
too  precise,  not  to  say  positive,  in  the  matter.  "  His  fault  was," 
as  Lord  Melbourne  said,  "  in  not  giving  the  queen  time  to  come 
round."  Her  majesty  declined  the  services  of  Sir  E.  Peel  on  the 
terms  proposed.  The  Melbourne  ministry  accordingly  resumed 
office,  and  profited  for  a  time  by  the  outcry  which  went  through 
the  country,  that  the  conservatives  had  attempted  to  outrage  the 
queen's  private  feelings,  and  deprive  her  of  the  services  of  her 
personal  friends.  There  was  no  doubt  exaggeration  in  this,  as 
there  was  in  the  angry  explosion  of  feeling  that  manifested  itself 
in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition.  At  the  opening  of  parliament,  lGth 
January,  1840,  the  speech  from  the  throne  commenced  with  these 
words — "  Since  you  were  last  assembled,  I  have  declared  my  inten- 
tion of  allying  myself  in  marriage  with  the  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe 
Coburg  and  Gotha.  I  humbly  implore  that  the  divine  blessing 
may  prosper  this  union,  and  render  it  conducive  to  the  interests 
of  my  people,  as  well  as  to  my  own  domestic  happiness,  and  it 
well  be  to  me  a  source  of  the  most  lively  satisfaction  to  find  the 
resolution  I  have  taken  approved  by  my  parliament."  The  mar- 
riage thus  announced  took  place  on  the  10th  of  February,  amid 
great  rejoicings  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  excellent  sense, 
the  manifold  accomplishments,  and  benevolent  disposition  of  the 
prince  who  had  won  the  queen's  affections,  bore  fruit  in  many- 
ways,  justifying  her  majesty's  choice,  and  full)-  earning  for  it  the 
approbation  of  the  country,  which  was  graciously  referred  to  in 
the  royal  speech.  (See  Albert.)  The  abilities  of  his  royal  high- 
ness found  an  increasing  sphere  of  action  during  the  twenty-two 
years  of  his  wedded  life ;  and  never  was  the  value  of  his  wise 
counsel  and  untiring  labour  more  keenly  felt  than  when  the 
bereaved  queen  was  by  the  decree  of  Providence  deprived  of  that 
assistance.  A  strange  incident  occurred  not  very  long  after  the 
marriage.  A  barman  named  Oxford,  stimulated  by  a  morbid 
desire  for  notoriety,  discharged  two  pistols  at  the  queen  and 
Prince  Albert  as  they  were  riding  in  an  open  carriage  up 
Constitution  Hill.  Her  majesty  with  great  presence  of  mind 
and  considerateness  immediately  drove  to  the  residence  of  her 
mother,  the  duchess  of  Kent,  in  order  to  anticipate  the  alarming 
reports  which  might  have  reached  her  royal  highness.  Oxford 
was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  on  the  9th  of  July,  acquitted  on  the 
ground  of  insanity,  and  placed  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  An  interest- 
ing glimpse  into  the  domestic  life  of  her  majesty  at  this  period 
is  given  by  M.  Guizot,  in  his  memoirs  of  the  French  embassy  to 
England  in  1840.  In  August  of  the  following  year  the  queen 
was  obliged  to  part  with  her  old  friends,  the  whig  ministers,  who 
gave  place  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  conservatives.  In  November 
her  son,  the  prince  of  Wales,  was  born,  and  was  baptized  at  St. 
George's  chapel,  Windsor,  the  following  January,  having  the  king 
of  Prussia  for  one  of  his  sponsors.  "  I  cannot  meet  you  in  parlia- 
ment assembled,"  said  her  majesty  at  the  opening  on  the  23rd 
of  February,  1842,  "without  making  a  public  acknowledgment 
of  my  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  on  account  of  the  birth  of 
the  prince  my  son,  an  event  which  has  completed  the  measure 
of  my  domestic  happiness."  In  1842  the  offence  of  Oxford 
was  twice  repeated.     On  the  30th  of  May,  a  young  man  named 


John  Francis  fired  a  pistol  at  tlie  queen  as  she  was  returning  to 
Buckingham  palace  down  Constitution  Hill  in  an  open  carriage 
with  Prince  Albert.  A  rumour  of  the  intended  attempt  had 
reached  the  palace,  which  had  no  further  effect  in  changing  the 
settled  arrangements  of  the  day  than  to  induce  the  queen  to 
forbid  the  attendance  of  her  ladies  in  waiting  during  the  drive. 
Francis  was  tried,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  the 
punishment  was  commuted  to  transportation  for  life.  On  the 
3rd  of  July,  a  deformed  youth  named  Bean  presented  a  pistol 
at  her  majesty,  but  his  arm  was  seized  by  a  bystander,  and  no 
harm  ensued.  The  absurd  motive  of  these  attempts  was  so  obviu  i 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  wisely  resolved  to  meet  the  case  by  a  special 
enactment,  by  which  the  punishment  of  flogging  was  allowed 
for  offences  of  that  kind.  The  law  was  passed,  and  proved 
effectual  in  preventing  similar  outrages.  The  queen's  frequent 
appearance  in  public,  which  served  to  increase  her  popularity  so 
much,  was  not  confined  to  the  metropolis.  From  time  to  time 
she  visited  many  parts  of  her  dominions,  and  always  had  the  hap- 
piness  of  being  received  with  an  enthusiastic  welcome.  In  18.'i2, 
when  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  Princess  Victoria  had  accom- 
panied her  mother  on  a  tour  through  Wales,  and  received  from 
the  loyalty  of  the  principality  an  ovation  of  the  warmest  character. 
In  1842  her  majesty  and  Prince  Albert  visited  Scotland,  where 
the  demesne  of  Balmoral  was  subsequently  purchased,  and  a  royal 
residence  erected.  In  the  following  year  the  queen  and  prince 
paid  a  visit  to  Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the  French,  at  the  Chateau 
tl'Eu,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Ostend  to  meet  Leopold,  king  of 
the  Belgians.  These  royal  courtesies  were  soon  returned.  Louis 
Philippe  arrived  at  Windsor  castle  in  October,  1844,  not  long 
after  the  departure  of  the  Czar  Nicholas  from  England.  In  the 
autumn  of  subsequent  years,  her  majesty  made  several  trips  to 
the  continent.  The  year  1846  was  the  very  crisis  of  free  trade 
legislation,  and  the  queen  was  called  upon  more  than  once  to 
change  her  ministers.  At  length  Sir  R.  Peel  resumed  office  and 
carried  the  bill  for  repealing  the  corn  laws.  From  that  date  the 
prosperity  of  the  British  dominions  has  gone  on  increasing,  and  the 
reign  of  Victoria,  famous  as  it  will  ever  be  for  triumphs  in  arms 
and  arts — for  victories  gained  in  the  fields  of  India,  China,  and 
the  Crimea — for  the  development  of  the  railway  system,  the 
perfection  of  the  telegraph,  the  emancipation  of  the  pre 
taxation,  the  introduction  of  penny  postage,  the  invention  of  pho- 
tography, the  discovery  of  gold-fields,  &c. — obtained  its  highest 
title  to  glory,  in  the  inauguration  of  that  system  which  enables 
English  subjects  to  buy  food  unrestricted  by  the  trammels  of 
protection.  In  1848  the  queen  had  the  melancholy  satisfaction 
of  affording  an  asylum  to  the  dethroned  king  of  the  French  and 
his  family.  Seven  years  afterwards,  when  England  and  France 
were  allied  in  a  war  against  Russia,  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon. 
with  the  Empress  Eugenie,  were  guests  at  Windsor.  The  queen's 
participation  in  the  opening  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1  i 
one  of  the  memorable  events  of  her  reign.  Still  more  deeply 
engraved  on  the  memory  of  her  people,  is  the  interest  and  sympa- 
thy with  them  which  she  has  manifested  at  times  of  calamity  and 
trial.  She  led  the  way  in  the  measures  taken  to  relieve  the  I 
during  the  p/tato  famine,  and  was  among  the  fir.-- 
Canadians  after  the  terrible  conflagration  of  Quebec.  She  cheered 
•he  soldiers  on  their  way  to  the  Crimea,  and  received  in  her 
j.ilace  the  wounded  and  mutilated  who  returned  from  that  field 
if  death.  She  reviewed  her  mighty  fleet  at  Spithead ;  her  army 
of  volunteers  in  Hyde  Park.  She  has  associated  herself  with 
every  great  enterprise  and  every  good  work  in  which  her  influ- 
ence' was  likely  to  prove  beneficial,  and  has  fairly  won  the  love 
and  admiration  of  her  people.  Twenty-two  years  of  i 
happiness  and  public  honour  had  thus  passed.  The  princess  royal 
was  happily  married,  and  arrangements  for  unions  of  like  happy 
augury  had  been  made,  when  suddenly  on  I  ember, 

the  royal  partner,  who  had  been  her  comforter  and  coun- 
sellor in  all  things,  was  snatched  away  from  the  queen's  side. 
The  whole  nation  fully  sympathized  with  her  majesty's  deep 
inconsolable  grief.  The  loss  was  a  nation  a! 
months  of  mourning,  the  qneen  has  at  length  I 
quitted  her  seclusion  to  bestow  her  blessing  on  the  marriage  of  her 
son,  which  like  her  own,  and  unlike  many  royal  marriages,  is  based 
on  genuine  mutual  affection. — Long  may  she  reign! — B.  H. 

YIGILANTIUS,    a   presbyter   of  Spain,   and   a   bold   and 

enlightened  protestant,  as  he  may  property  be  called,  who  gave 

his  testimony  against  the  growing  superstitions  and  the  absurd 

rth  and  fifth  centuries.  '-'.ess  for 


truth  we  know  little  or  nothing  more  than  \\li  it  may  OS  gathered 
by  inference,  taken  in  a  eontrarj  out  of  the  mal 

;e  of  one  of  ili'-  He.  i  \n hi. nt  of  conl i  e  Saint 

Jerome  of  Bethlehem.    Jovinian,  tome  whfle  before,  bad  been 
anathematized,  Mourged,  ami  banished  to  a  deeolate  island,  i:i 

attempting  to  raise  a  TOW  the   popular  tl'lusioiiH,  and 

the-  idolatries  promoted  by  the  church  at  tint  time.    Vlgilantius 

gave  his  testimony  I  Openly  on   the  s'eh-  of  scripture 

and  reason;  but  be  retired  from  the  storm    Vigilantros, 

i    or  Jovinian,  bi  km  the 

honours  which  tlen  were  paid  to  tie  of  the. 

martyrs,  the  vigils  of  the  saints,  the  practice  of  praying  to  the 
dead,  the  asserted  merits  of  celibacy,  and  the  propriety  of  other 
ascetic  practices;  and  he  doubted  the  reality  «.l  tie-  n 
alleged  to  be  wrought  at  the  shrines  of  tie-  saints.  What  may 
be  known  concerning  this  witnet  i  and  bis  te  thnony,  may  be 
seen  in  Jerome's  intemperate  tracts  (advertus  JoVfoianum, 
and  adversus  Vigilantiumj ;  in  Ins  Epi  ties  in  defence  of  tie-  o 
tracts,  addressed  to  Pammachina,  and  to  Biparii 

and  Augnstine  follow  n<-urly  in  the  same  strain. — I.  T. 

VIGNOLA,  Giacomo  Babozzi   da,   an  eminent  Italian 

architect,  was  born  in   1507  at  Vlgnola  in  Mod>-na,  whither   Ml 
father,   R  n   of  .Milan,    !  with   his  mother,  a 

German  lady,  from  the  trouble  ,  in  Milan.    Vlgnola  when  a  youth 
learned  painting  at  Bologna,  but,  with  bis  pi 

he  proceeded  to  Home  in  order  to  study  architecture.      'I  : 
made  a^!:  the  principal  archfa 

remains.    These  being  seen  by  Primaticcio,  win,  had  returned  to 
to  collect  antiquities  for  Ft  l-  nolo,  to 

take  moulds  from  the  principal  ancient  statues  and  rilievi,  and  to 
accompany  him  to  France  to  superintend  tin  them  in 

bronze.     Vignola  made  leveral  designs  of  building         I 
but   the   disturbed   state   of  affairs   prevented   their   execution. 
About  1542  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  at    B 
bank,  the  bolani  palace  and  other  pri 

structed  the  Xavilio  canal  to  bring  water  to  the  <i»y  from  a 

:ii  what  lie  considered  the 
inadequate  payment  I  work,  he  I:, 

repaired  to  Rome,  where,  through  tie 
was  employed  by  the  pope,  Julius  III.,  on  various  archi' 
and  engineer! 

ilia  of  the  pope  near  thi   I 
nian  gate.     After  the  death  of  t 
munificent  patron  in  the  C 

among  other  thing  -  bief  work,  t 

palace — a  structure  in  the  form  of  a  pi 
long,  inclosing  a  circular  court  65  feet  in  di  I 
were  splendidly  decorated  with  fresc  / 

Besides  these  and  many  other  elegant  build] 
vicinity.  '• 
and  made  the 
Philip  II.  of  - 

but  the  an 
declined  the  offer  OB  la  was 

appointed  architect  of  St.  Peter's  on  the  death  of  .' ! 
1564.    He  died  at  Bome  on  7th  July.  :  --rased 

considerable  influence  on    architecture    by    I 
much  more  by  his  writing        1 

I  delli  cinque  ordini  d'Architcttura,"  is  tern 
abet  of  Architect  .  fit  have  been 

published  in  the  different  Italian  cap.-  nal  by 

Vignola  down  to  that  of  G.  Villa: 

translated  in1  'gen,  and  u;.  rred  to  as  a 

standard  authority.     With   the   writi 
Palladio,  it  served  to 

cramp  the  inventio:.  .  and  check  the  development  of 

the  art.     Another  work  of  Vignola's,  on  perspective,  "Le  one 
Regole  della  Prosper  ."  was  published  with  lurnwi* 

tary  by  P.  E.  Danti,  and  a  : 

an  edition  in  8vo,  by  L.  ■:  |  j*ared  as  late  as  18JO  at 

..-.cipal  designs  ar< 
de  Vignola,"  edited  by  Leba 

a  handsome  folio  volume  by  the  a 

VTLL  I>uc(k,one 

trious  soldiers  of  France,  was  born  el 
quitting  his  studies  at  the  college  of  J 


among  the  royal  pages,  and  so  greatly  attracted  by  his  spirit 
and  activity  the  notice  of  Louis  XIV.,  that  at  the  early  age  of 
nineteen  he  was  intrusted  with  a  troop  of  horse.  This  was 
only  the  beginning  of  his  good  fortune.  The  skill  and  courage 
he  evinced  when  "subsequently  engaged  in  active  service  under 
Turenne,  insured  his  further  promotion  in  1674.  From  that 
period  until  1G7S  he  served  in  Alsatia  and  Flanders.  Peace 
having  been  concluded  in  the  latter  year,  he  returned  to  court,  and 
during  the  ten  years  that  followed"  was  diplomatically  employed 
in  Germany,  with  only  partial  success,  yet  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Louis,  who,  unlike  his  minister  Louvois,  always  favoured  Villars. 
But  the  hostility  of  Louvois  was  at  last  subdued ;  and  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1688,  Villars  was  appointed  to  a 
cavalry  command  in  Flanders.  The  following  year  he  was  created 
Marshal,  and  afterwards  assisted  Joyeuse  on  the  Rhine  until  the 
peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697.  As  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
Vienna,  to  which  post  he  was  appointed  in  1699,  and  which  he 
held  for  several  years,  he  displayed  a  patient  diplomatic  genius, 
which  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  of  one  whose  impetuous 
valour  in  the  field  had  hitherto  been  the  main  feature  that 
distinguished  him.  In  1702  began  Villars'  successful  campaign 
in  Germany,  when  for  the  first  time  he  commanded  in  chief. 
His  next  achievement  was  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  in  the 
Cevennes,  a  task  which  he  accomplished  by  the  exercise  of  blended 
humanity  and  firmness,  thus  saving  France  from  the  misery  of 
a  civil  war  at  the  time  she  was  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the 
whole  of  Europe.  From  1705  to  1714  the  life  of  Villars  was 
spent  in  ceaseless  military  labours.  During  that  period  he  dis- 
played many  of  the  highest  qualities  of  a  general ;  but  he  was 
finally  compelled  to  yield  to  Marl  borough.  In  1706  he  lost  the 
battle  of  Eamillies,  and  that  of  Malplaquet  in  1709.  At  the 
latter  he  was  dangerously  wounded,  and  had  to  be  carried  from 
the  field.  The  peace  of  Rastadt  in  1714  interrupted  for  a  pro- 
tracted season  his  military  career;  and  throughout  the  chief  part 
of  his  after-life  he  was  immersed  in  the  business  and  intrigues 
of  state.  There  is  comparatively  little  that  can  interest  the 
general  reader  in  Villars'  history  from  1714  to  1732.  In  the 
last-named  year,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  breach  between  France 
and  Austria,  he  was  sent  to  command  in  Italy ;  and  during  the 
campaigns  of  1733-34  he  exhibited,  although  upwards  of  eighty, 
all  the  fiery  vigour  that  marked  his  youth.  On  his  way  back  to 
France  he  became  ill  at  Turin,  and  died  17th  June,  1734 — J.  J. 

VILLEHARDOULN,  Geoffroi  de,  one  of  the  few  mediae- 
val barons  whose  fame  is  due  to  his  writings.  He  was  born 
about  1167  in  a  castle  near  Bar  in  Champagne,  of  which  county 
he  was  in  his  thirtieth  year  the  marshal.  When  Tybalt,  count 
of  Champagne  and  Brie,  in  1199  resolved  to  go  on  a  crusade  to 
Jerusalem,  Villehardouin  was  one  of  six  deputies  sent  to  Venice 
to  prepare  for  the  embarkation  of  the  crusaders.  The  expedi- 
tion started  in  1202,  and  in  the  subsequent  proceedings  Geoffroi 
was  often  put  forward  as  spokesman  and  ambassador  by  his 
countrymen.  In  this  way  he  conducted  negotiations  with  both 
Isaac  and  Alexis  Comnenus.  After  the  capture  of  Constanti- 
nople in  1204,  Baldwin  the  Latin  emperor  made  Villehardouin 
marshal  of  Roumania.  The  marquis  of  Montferrat,  his  first 
leader  to  the  crusades,  estimated  his  services  at  the  high  price 
of  a  town  and  its  dependencies  in  Thessaly,  where  he  gave  him 
the  choice  of  Messinopolis  or  Serres.  Here  the  worthy  knight 
died  in  1213,  leaving  a  family  which  contributed  various 
members  to  the  aristocracy  of  mediaeval  Greece,  and  the  elder 
branch  of  which  was  not  extinct  till  1400.  The  work  which 
lias  immortalized  Villehardouin  is  a  precise,  clear,  and  interest- 
ing recital  of  the  events  which  he  witnessed  in  the  East.  It  is 
entitled  "  De  la  Conqueste  de  Constantinople,"  and  embraces  a 
period  of  nine  years  from  1198  to  1207.  It  has  all  the  merit 
which  belongs  to  the  concise  yet  comprehensive  narrative  of 
a  sincere,  chivalric  warrior,  and  a  prudent  counsellor.  Many 
editions  and  translations  have  been  printed  of  this  work,  the 
original  language  of  which,  being  the  oldest  French  prose  extant, 
is  unintelligible  to  the  majority  of  readers.  The  latest  edition 
appeared  in  1838.— R.  H.' 

VILLENEUVE,  Pierre  Charles  Jean-Bai>tiste  Sil- 
vestre,  a  celebrated  French  admiral,  was  born  in  1763.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  naval  service,  and  was  rapidly 
promoted,  having  in  1796  obtained  the  rank  of  rear-admiral. 
He  commanded  the  rear  of  the  French  fleet  at  the  battle  of  the 
Nile,  and  made  his  escape  from  that  fatal  conflict  to  Malta  with 
two  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates.    In  1804  he  was  created 


a  vice-admiral,  and  took  the  command  of  the  squadron  at  Toulon. 
In  the  following  year,  having  been  joined  by  the  Spanish  admiral 
Gravina,  with  several  ships  of  the  line,  Admiral  Villeneuve  sailed 
for  the  West  Indies,  where  he  caused  great  alarm,  and  captured 
a  number  of  British  merchantmen.  The  combined  fleet — con- 
sisting of  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  seven  frigates,  and  two  brigs 
— on  its  homeward  voyage,  when  about  forty  leagues  N.W.  of 
Cape  Finnisterre,  fell  in  with  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  which,  under 
Sir  Robert  Calder,  had  been  detached  in  search  of  the  enemy.  An 
action  took  place,  and  two  of  the  Spanish  ships  were  captured ; 
night  terminated  the  conflict,  and  owing  to  the  indecision  of  the 
English  admiral,  it  was  not  renewed  next  day,  and  the  combined 
fleet  escaped  to  Ferrol,  whence  it  sailed  with  augmented  force, 
and  reached  Cadiz.  The  important  task  of  watching  the  enemy 
was  committed  to  Nelson,  who  cruised  off  the  port  for  some  weeks, 
and  sent  six  of  his  ships  to  a  distance,  in  order  that  the  blockaded 
fleet  might  be  induced  to  come  out.  This  manoeuvre  produced 
the  desired  effect.  On  the  19th  of  October,  Villeneuve  put  to 
sea  with  thirty-three  sail  of  the  line,  eighteen  French  and  fifteen 
Spanish,  and  early  on  the  21st  came  in  sight  of  the  British  fleet, 
consisting  of  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line,  off  Cape  Trafalgar. 
The  fight  began  at  noon,  and  terminated  in  the  complete  victory 
of  the  British,  dearly  purchased,  however,  by  the  death  of  Nelson. 
Admiral  Villeneuve,  who  had  hoisted  his  flag  in  the  Bucentaur, 
was  taken,  together  with  twenty  of  his  ships,  and  carried  prisoner 
to  England.  In  April  of  the  following  year  he  was  liberated  on 
parole,  and  returned  to  France,  but  was  stopped  at  Rennes,  and 
forbidden  to  appear  at  Paris,  by  order  of  Bonaparte.  A  few 
days  after,  the  brave  but  unfortunate  officer  was  found  dead  in 
his  room.  It  is  probable  that  he  had  destroyed  himself,  though 
there  were  suspicions  of  foul  play.  The  emperor  threw  the  whole 
blame  of  the  disaster  at  Trafalgar  on  Admiral  Villeneuve,  who, 
he  alleged,  had  disobeyed  the  instructions  sent  him.  But  these 
orders  were  in  themselves  embarrassing  and  contradictory;  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  last  order  which  Villeneuve  received  at 
Cadiz,  instead  of  enjoining  him  not  to  sail,  as  Napoleon  affirmed, 
imperatively  commanded  him  to  put  to  sea  immediately. — J.  T. 
VILLEROY,  Nicolas  de  Neofville,  Marquis  de,  born  in 
1597.  He  began  his  military  career  in  Piedmont,  and  after- 
wards served  in  the  war  with  the  Huguenots.  In  1629-30  he 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Italian  wars,  and  again  in  1640. 
He  was  appointed  governor  of  Pignerol  and  Casal  in  1633  ;  in 
1646  he  was  nominated  governor  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  in  the 
same  year  obtained  the  baton  of  a  marshal  of  France.  In  1661 
he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  council  of  finance,  and  in  1663 
was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  duke.  He  preserved  to  the  last 
the  warm  affection  of  the  king,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  son 
Francis  de  Neufville,  Duke  and  Marshal,  who  was  born 
in  1643,  and  was  educated  along  with  Louis  XIV.  He  was 
pre-eminent  among  the  courtiers  for  his  lofty  stature,  handsome 
countenance,  and  stately  and  somewhat  haughty  manners,  and 
prided  himself  on  the  splendour  of  his  dress,  furniture,  and  equi- 
pages, and  his  reputation  for  gallantly.  He  was  personally 
brave,  but  totally  ignorant  of  military  science ;  yet  the  favour  of 
his  sovereign  advanced  him  to  the  highest  position  in  the  French 
army.  The  first  engagement  in  which  he  took  part  was  the 
battle  of  Neerwinden,  fought  in  1693 ;  but  inexperienced  and 
incompetent  as  he  was,  the  baton  of  a  marshal  was  conferred 
upon  him  two  years  later,  together  with  the  command  of  the 
guards,  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Luxemburg.  He  was  also 
appointed  to  succeed  that  great  general  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war  in  Flanders.  An  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  incapacity 
and  presumption  soon  presented  itself.  Early  in  the  summer 
the  allies  laid  siege  to  Namur,  then  esteemed  the  strongest 
fortress  in  Europe,  into  which  the  celebrated  General  Boufflers 
had  thrown  himself  with  a  powerful  force.  Villeroy  boasted 
that  he  would  annihilate  the  army  of  Vaudemont,  and  then 
drive  William  from  Namur,  and  great  expectations  of  victory 
were  entertained  by  Louis  and  his  courtiers.  But  the  marshal 
failed  ignominiously  iu  both  operations.  Vaudemont  effected 
a  skilful  retreat,  with  scarcely  any  loss;  and  though  Villeroy 
was  at  the  head  of  eighty  thousand  men,  he  was  forced  to 
retreat,  leaving  Namur  to  its  fate,  revenging  himself,  however, 
for  this  check  by  barbarously  bombarding  the  city  of  Brussels. 
In  the  following  campaign  he  marched  and  countermarched,  but 
avoided  a  battle,  and  the  peace  of  Ryswick  soon  after  released 
him  from  his  responsible  position.  When  the  war  of  the  Succes- 
sion broke  out,  Villeroy  was  once  more  appointed  to  an  important 
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command,  but  his  defeat  by  Prince  Eugene  at  Chiari,  1701 ;  at 
Cremona,  1702;  at  Vignamont,  near  Huy,  1705;  and,  above 
all,  at  Ramillies,  1700,  where  his  presumption  and  incapacity 
cost  the  French  twenty  thousand  men — showed  the  high  price 
which  France  paid  for  the  employment  of  a  royal  favourite  instead 
of  a  skilful  general.  Yilleroy  retained,  however,  to  the  last  the 
affection  and  confidence  of  Louis,  and  was  appointed  by  him 
governor  to  his  grandson  and  heir.  The  marshal  insinuated 
himself  into  the  good  graces  of  the  Regent  Orleans,  and  was 
nominated  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  regency,  and  president 
of  the  council  of  finance,  but  was  banished  the  court  for  a 
considerable  time,  on  account  of  his  intrigues.  He  spent  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life  principally  at  Lyons,  the  seat  of  his 
government,  but  died  at  Paris  in  1730. — J.  T. 

VILLIERS.     See  Buckingham. 

VILLIERS.     See  Clarendon. 

VINCENT  of  Beauvais,  a  Dominican  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  regarded  as  the  precursor  of  the  Encyclopaedists,  at  a 
time  when  the  word  encyclopaedia  was  not  invented.  lie  was 
reader  to  St.  Louis,  king  of  France,  and  tutor  to  his  children, 
lie  compiled  a  summary  of  general  knowledge,  under  the  title 
of  "Speculum  Majus,"  containing  subjects  of  a  natural,  philo- 
sophical, and  historical  kind.  As  the  work  contains  the  opinions 
of  authors  who  are  not  now  extant,  it  possesses  considerable 
curiosity ;  in  general,  however,  it  only  displays  the  ignorance  and 
superstition  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  written.  Vincent  is 
supposed  to  have  died  about  1264. — W.  J.  P. 

VINCENT  of  Lerins,  a  noted  Greek  writer  of  the  fifth 
century,  died  about  -150.  Of  the  personal  history  of  this  St. 
Vincent,  so  much  only  is  known  as  may  be  gathered  from  a  few 
sentences  occurring  in  the  small  tract,  the  "  Commonitorium," 
upon  which  his  repute  as  a  writer  rests.  This  tract,  which  is 
of  not  more  than  about  seventy  pages,  well  deserves  perusal : 
pointed,  animated,  and  concise  in  style,  it  brings  within  these 
narrow  limits  the  substance  of  what  others  have  drawn  out  to  a 
wearisome  length.  In  modern  times  St.  Vincent  has  been  much 
brought  into  notice  in  the  controversy  between  Romanists  and 
protestants ;  and  again,  more  lately,  in  the  Oxford  Tracts  for 
the  Times.  From  the  preface  to  the  "Commonitorium"  we  learn 
that  the  writer,  after  having  passed  through  the  turmoil  of  a  sol- 
dier's life,  with  its  various  and  its  disastrous  fortunes,  had  retired 
from  the  world,  and  had  found  a  haven  of  rest  in  a  monastery 
— that  of  Lerins,  a  green  island  off  the  coast  of  Provence  (not 
far  from  the  now  much-frequented  town  of  Cannes).  Availing 
himself  of  this  secure  retreat,  he  had  addicted  himself  to  religious 
meditation;  and  to  careful  thought  also,  labouring  to  discover 
for  his  own  comfort  and  for  the  use  of  others,  certain  rules  or 
principles  in  the  application  of  which  he  might  assure  himself 
that  he  held  catholic  truth,  clear  of  heretical  pravity  of  all 
sorts,  and  especially  from  the  false  teachings  of  Novatian,  Sabel- 
lius,  Donatus,  Arius,  Eunoinius,  Macedonius,  Photinus,  Apol- 
linaris,  Priscillian,  Jovinian,  Pelagins,  Cielestius,  and  Nestorius. 
The  rule  on  which  he  insists  for  this  purpose  has  been  often 
quoted  of  late.  "A  Christian  man,"  he  says,  "is  safe  who  holds 
quod  ubique,  quod  semper,  quod  ab  omnibus  creditum  est.  Hoc 
est  etenim  proprieque  catholicum."  This  rule  may  indeed  serve 
us  well,  if  only  we  are  willing  to  apply  it  honestly  and  intelli- 
gently ;  but  then  it  will  not  lead  us  either  into  Romanism,  or 
the  superstitions  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  or  into  the 
practices  of  the  middle  ages.  The  "Commonitorium"  has  often 
passed  through  the  press — as  in  the  editions  of  Antwerp,  15G0; 
Leyden,  1572;  Cologne,  1600;  Augsburg,  1757;  Rome,  17G5; 
Vienna,  1809;  and  Ingolstadt,  1834.—  I.  T. 

VINCENT  DE  PAUL,  a  saint  of  the  Roman  calendar,  and 
a  celebrated  philanthropist,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Pouv,  near 
the  Pyrenees,  on  the  24th  of  April,  1576.  Till  his  twelfth  year 
l.e  assisted  his  parents  in  the  care  of  their  little  farm,  but  his 
opening  talents  induced  them  to  place  him  as  a  student  in  the 
convent  of  the  Cordeliers  at  Acqs.  Devoting  himself  to  the  min- 
istry of  the  church,  he  took  the  tonsure  in  1596,  and  proceeded 
the  next  year  to  the  university  of  Toulouse  for  the  study  of 
theology.  In  1600  he  was  ordained  a  priest,  and  declinm-  the 
parish  of  Tilh  in  his  native  diocese,  in  order  that  he  might  devote 
liis  whole  time  to  theological  studies,  he  obtained  in  1604  the 
degree  of  bachelier  des  lettres,  with  license  to  lecture.  Hitherto 
his  only  trial  had  been  that  of  poverty,  but  now  a  succession  of 
heavy  misfortunes  befel  him.  Having  taken  a  journey  to  .Mar- 
seilles, in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  a  considerable  legacy 
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which  had  been  left  him  by  a  friend  in  that  city,  and  returning 
by  sea,  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  was  attacked  by  Tunisian 
corsairs,  and  he  was  carried  off  a  captive  to  Tunis,  wounded  and 
robbed.  He  was  a  slave  for  two  years  under  three  successive 
masters;  but  having  induced  the  last  of  them — an  Italian  rene- 
gade whom  he  reconverted  to  Christianity — to  leave  the  country 
and  escape  with  him  to  France,  he  succeeded  in  regaining  his 
liberty  in  1G07.  In  1009  he  arrived  in  Paris  as  the  bearer  of 
an  important  despatch  from  the  ambassador  of  Henry  IV.  at 
Rome;  and  devoting  himself  to  the  service  of  the  sick  of  the 
HOpital  de  la  Charite,  he  was  beginning  to  attract  the  admira- 
tion and  favour  of  the  court,  when  he  was  unjustly  accused  of 
an  act  of  robbery  by  a  fellow-  lodger  in  the  same  house,  from 
which  he  was  not  able  to  clear  himself  for  six  years.  The  true 
criminal  was  at  length  discovered,  but  not  till  Vincent's  patience 
and  resignation  had  been  put  to  the  severest  proof.  In  1613 
he  entered  the  family  of  the  Count  de  Joigny,  general  cf  the 
galleys  of  France,  to  take  charge  of  the  education  of  his  three 
sons — two  of  whom,  the  Due  de  Retz  and  the  Cardinal  de  Retz, 
were  destined  to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  French  history ;  and 
in  this  service  he  continued  till  162  1,  being  encouraged  both  by 
the  count  and  countess  to  connect  with  it  a  series  of  eminently 
successful  missions  of  religion  and  philanthropy.  Devoting 
himself  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  relief  of  the  poor,  he 
originated  and  established  in  several  of  the  dioceses  of  France — 
in  Amiens,  Beauvais,  Soissons,  Sens,  Macon,  and  Bordeaux — 
what  he  called  confreriet  de  charite,  which  led  to  the  formation 
of  numerous  similar  fraternities  in  France  and  other  catholic 
countries.  Having  occasion  frequently  to  accompany  the  Count 
de  Joigny  to  Marseilles,  he  remarked  with  deep  compassion  the 
miserable  state  of  the  numerous  criminals  who  were  confined 
in  the  galleys  of  that  port,  and  he  undertook  the  apparently 
desperate  task  of  ameliorating  both  their  moral  and  temporal 
condition.  The  difficulties  of  the  problem  were  enormous,  but 
his  self-devotion  and  humility  after  a  time  prevailed,  and  the 
improvement  and  reformation  which  his  persevering  philanthropy 
at  length  effected  were  so  conspicuous,  that  the  count  sent  a 
report  of  Vincent's  successful  labours  to  Louis  XIIL,  who  showed 
his  sense  of  the  value  of  his  services  to  the  state  by  appointing 
him  in  1619  to  the  important  office  of  almoner-general  of  the 
galleys  of  France.  In  1623  he  undertook  a  similar  reform  in 
the  condition  of  the  criminal  population  of  the  galleys  of  Bor- 
deaux. In  1624  he  founded  at  Chartres  a  new  religious  a 
tion,  under  the  name  of  the  "Congregation  of  the  Missions," 
the  object  of  which  was  to  train  up  efficient  preachers  for  the 
provinces  of  France,  who  were  to  act  as  assistants  to  the  regular 
clergy,  and  be  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  bishops ;  and  in 
the  same  year  he  left  the  family  of  the  Count  de  Joigny  in  order 
to  devote  his  whole  time,  for  a  period,  to  the  care  and  develop- 
ment of  this  new  institution,  till  in  1027  it  was  sufficiently 
consolidated  to  be  authorized  by  letters  patent  from  the  king,  and 
in  1631  to  be  approved  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  In  1682 
he  accepted  the  charge  of  the  house  and  property  of  the  priory 
of  St.  Lazarus,  the  brethren  of  which  consecrated  their  lives  to  the 
instruction  and  relief  of  the  poor  peasantry,  and  he  lived  to  see 
the  influence  of  this  small  order  largely  increased,  and  extended 
into  several  of  the  other  catholic  countries  of  Europe.  But  of  all 
his  numerous  foundations  for  the  relief  of  human  misery  and 
suffering,  by  far  the  most  important  and  lasting  in  its  influence 
was  that  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  specially  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  care  of  the  sick— an  institution  which  has  since 
become  universal  in  Roman  catholic  countries,  and  ha- 
called  forth  emulation  in  a  modified  form  in  several  pro: 
states,  including  our  own.  Closely  connected  with  this  work 
was  another  of  equal  value,  that  of  the  foundation  of  bof 
for  the  reception  of  the  sick  poor.  Several  of  the  existing  hos- 
pitals of  Paris  owe  their  existence  to  his  exertions.  T 
must  be  added  several  hospitals  for  foundlings  at  Paris,  "  Lea 
Enfans  Trouve's,"  which  were  a  clamant  necessity  of  the  time, 
and  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  which  Vincent  do 
Paul  put  forth  some  of  his  greatest  efforts  of  zeal  an  i 
eloquence.  Passing  over  other  instances  of  his  inexhaustible 
beneficence,  it  remains  to  be  mentioned  that  his  zeal  as  a  practical 
philanthropist  did  not  prevent  him  from  taking  an  influential 
part  in  the  theological  and  ecclesiastical  strife  of  his  age.  He 
took  side  with  the  j<  suits  against  the  janseni-ts.  and  he  bore  a 
prominent  part  in  procuring  from  the  court  of  Home  that : 
bull  which  pronounced  upon  the  writings  of  the  latter  a  definitive 
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sentence  of  condemnation.  He  survived  till  the  27th  September, 
1660.  He  was  interred  with  every  circumstance  of  public  honour 
in  the  church  of  St.  Lazarus  in  Paris,  and  his  panegyric  was  pro- 
nounced bv  the  Cardinal  Maury,  who  published  it  in  the  last  edition 
of  his  Es'sai  sur  l'Eloquence"  de  la  Chaire.  His  memory  was 
honoured  by  the  church  with  a  beatification  in  1729,  and  with 
the  higher  degree  of  a  canonization  in  1739,  when  his  festival  was 
appointed  for  the  19th  of  July.  His  writings  were  very  few; 
he  was  a  man  of  deeds  more  than  of  words,  though  as  a  speaker 
also  he  sometimes  rose,  under  the  fervid  inspiration  of  christian 
sympathy  and  compassion,  to  the  height  of  eloquence.  He  is  the 
John  Howard  of  the  Romish  church. — P.  L. 

VINCI,  Leonardo  da,  was  born  at  Vinci,  near  Empoli,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Arno,  below  Florence,  in  1452.  He  was  the 
natural  son  of  a  notary,  Pietro  da  Vinci,  who  placed  Leonardo, 
when  a  boy,  with  Andrea  Verrocchio  to  learn  painting.  Leonardo 
early  evinced  great  versatility:  he  was  painter,  sculptor,  engineer, 
architect,  and  mechanic,  and  was  well  versed  in  anatomy,  botany, 
mathematics,  music,  and  astronomy.  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
ever  confined  himself  to  painting  as  a  profession.  He  seems  to 
have  found  no  field  for  his  labours  in  Florence ;  but  about,  or 
soon  after  the  year  1480,  he  sought  and  acquired  service  with 
Ludovico  Sforza,  called  II  Moro,  in  Milan.  A  remarkable  letter, 
written  by  Leonardo  to  that  prince,  is  still  preserved.  He  men- 
tions in  it  all  his  various  qualifications;  but  alludes  somewhat 
pointedly  to  his  powers  as  a  painter.  "  I  will,"  he  says,  "  also 
undertake  any  work  in  sculpture,  in  marble,  in  bronze,  or  in 
terra-cotta ;  likewise  in  painting  I  can  do  what  can  be  done, 
as  well  as  any  man,  be  he  who  he  may."  Ludovico  II  Moro 
took  him  into  his  service  at  a  salary  of  five  hundred  crowns 
per  annum,  and  in  1485  established  an  art  academy  in  Milan 
under  his  direction.  He  educated  several  distinguished  artists 
at  Milan,  and  produced  also  himself  some  few  noble  works  in 
sculpture  and  in  painting.  In  his  great  picture  of  the  "  Cenacolo," 
or  Last  supper,  in  the  refectory  of  the  convent  of  Santa  Maria 
delle  Grazie  at  Milan,  he  displays  a  largeness  of  manner  quite 
unknown  at  that  time.  Both  Luca  Signorelli  and  Michelangelo 
were  by  many  years  later  in  developing  the  great  cinquecento 
style  of  art,  which  now  gives  glory  to  their  names,  than  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  though  both  in  some  respects  eventually  surpassed  him; 
but  Leonardo  was  the  true  pioneer  of  the  cinqnecento  design, 
in  his  great  work  at  Milan — which  however,  through  its  being 
painted  in  oil  or  some  such  method,  on  a  damp  wall,  soon  fell 
into  decay,  and  an  adequate  notion  of  its  grandeur  can  now 
be  formed  only  from  the  fine  copy  of  it  by  Marco  D'Oggione, 
at  present  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in  London.  Leonardo 
was  also  the  first  painter  to  fully  develop  and  master  the 
mysteries  of  chiaroscuro.  The  "  Cenacolo  "  was  finished  about 
1497:  in  1491-93  Leonardo  had  made  for  the  Duke  Ludovico  an 
equestrian  statue  of  his  father  Francesco  Sforza,  but  that  was 
shortly  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  French.  He  left  Milan  in 
1499,  and  returned  to  Florence ;  here,  about  1503,  the  Gonfaloniere 
Soderini  commissioned  him  to  paint  one  end  of  the  council-hall 
of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  the  other  being  intrusted  to  Michelangelo. 
Leonardo  prepared  a  cartoon  of  the  "  Battle  of  Anghiari,"  but 
only  a  small  portion  was  painted — now  well  known  from  the 
print  by  Edelinck,  after  a  sketch  by  Puibens,  as  the  "  Battle  of 
the  Standard."  In  1507-9  Leonardo  was  again  in  Milan,  and 
it  was  at  this  period  that  Louis  XII.  of  France  appointed  him 
his  painter.  He  appears  to  have  lived  occasionally  at  Florence 
and  at  Milan;  but  in  September,  1514,  he  went  with  Giuliano 
de  Medici  to  Rome,  where  Leo  X.  gave  him  some  work  in  the 
\  atican  ;  but  a  want  of  courtesy  in  the  pope,  and  a  disagreement 
with  Michelangelo,  caused  him  very  soon  to  leave  Rome  in  disgust, 
and  he  returned  to  the  north,  where  at  Pavia  he  was  presented 
to  Francis  I.  of  France,  who  thoroughly  appreciating  his  great 
abilities,  took  him  into  his  service,  with  a  salary  of  seven  hundred 
crowns  a  year.  He  accompanied  the  king  to  France  in  1517,  and 
there  spent  the  short  remainder  of  his  life,  working  but  little ; 
his  laborious  career  having  apparently  rendered  him  somewhat 
prematurely  old.  He  died  at  Cloux,  near  Amboise,  on  the  2nd 
of  May,  1519,  aged  about  sixty-seven.  Vasari  has  reported  that 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  died  in  the  arms  of  Francis  I. ;  but  the  king 
was  en  the  2nd  of  May  at  St.  Germain,  and  no  journey  was  per^ 
formed  on  that  day,  so  that  this  pretty  story  seems  more  than 
doubtful.  Leonardo  was  unmarried ;  he  left  his  personal  effects  to 
his  favourite  pupil,  Francesco  Melzi,  a  young  Milanese  gentleman 
who  accompanied  him  to  France.    Among  his  many  scholars,  the 


most  distinguished  are  Bernardino  Luini,  Andrea  Salaino,  and 
Marco  D'Oggione;  and  among  his  imitators,  Gaudenzio  Ferrari 
is  perhaps  the  most  eminent.  Authentic  works  of  this  great 
painter  are  exceedingly  rare,  the  majority  of  those  attributed 
to  him  being  most  probably  school  pictures  only.  Among  some 
genuine  works  may  be  mentioned  his  own  portrait  at  Florence, 
in  the  Uffizi  gallery ;  Modesty  and  Vanity,  in  the  Barberini 
palace  at  Rome  ;  a  signed  Madonna,  in  the  Sanvitali  collection  at 
Parma ;  Ludovico  II  Moro,  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan ; 
Mona  Lisa  del  Giacondo,  and  La  Vierge  aux  Rochers,  in  the 
Louvre;  a  cartoon  of  St.  Anne,  in  the  Royal  Academy,  London; 
and  three  volumes  of  anatomical  drawings  in  the  royal  library 
at  Windsor.  All  these  works  are  minutely  executed,  and 
remarkable  for  their  effect  of  chiaroscuro ;  but  Leonardo  never 
achieved  great  excellence  in  colouring.  He  was,  however,  in  every 
sense  an  extraordinary  man :  his  writings  are  as  remarkable  as 
his  paintings.  His  treatise  on  painting,  ''Trattato  della  Pittura," 
translated  into  many  languages,  is  well  known,  but  there  are 
many  unpublished  works  by  him  quite  unknown.  Mr.  Hallam, 
in  his  "Literature  of  Europe,"  says  of  him: — "If  any  doubt  could 
be  harboured,  not  as  to  the  right  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  to  stand 
as  the  first  name  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  is  beyond  all 
doubt,  but  as  to  his  originality  in  so  many  discoveries,  which 
probably  no  one  man,  especially  in  such  circumstances,  has  ever 
made,  it  must  be  on  an  hypothesis,  not  very  untenable,  that 
some  parts  of  physical  science  had  already  attained  a  height 
which  mere  books  do  not  record."  Though  Leonardo's  anatomical 
studies  at  Windsor  can  be  of  no  use  to  artists,  they  well  define 
some  portions  of  the  human  body,  supposed  in  the  history  of 
anatomy  not  to  have  been  known  even  to  anatomises  till  a 
century  later  than  their  date,  about  1490.  Leonardo  is  supposed 
to  have  studied  with  Marcantonio  della  Torre  at  Pavia  about  that 
time.  A  selection  from  the  Windsor  drawings  was  published 
by  Chamberlain  in  1812. — R.  N.  W. 

VINET,  Alexander  Rodolph,  was  a  native  of  Lausanne, 
where  he  was  born  of  a  respectable  family,  17th  June,  1797.  He 
received  the  first  rudiments  of  instruction  from  his  father,  who 
was  a  man  of  considerable  attainments,  and  became  afterwards 
a  very  proficient  pupil  of  the  academy  of  his  native  city,  where 
he  was  educated  for  the  service  of  the  protestant  church.  In  his 
twentieth  year,  and  two  years  before  the  legal  curriculum  of  his 
theological  studies  was  completed,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
the  French  language  and  literature  in  the  gymnasium  of  Basle. 
He  had  been  early  smitten  with  the  love  of  elegant  literature, 
and  such  an  appointment  at  so  early  an  age  is  a  proof  of  the 
distinction  which  he  had  already  reached  in  that  department. 
He  held  this  office  at  Basle  for  twenty  years,  to  which  was  added 
in  1835  a  professorship  of  French  eloquence;  and  it  was  in  con- 
nection with,  and  as  arising  out  of  these  duties  that  he  published 
his  "  Chrestomathie  Franchise,"  in  3  vols ;  his  "  Histoire  de  la 
Litte'rature  Franchise  au  xviiie  siecle,"  2  vols.;  and  his  "Etudes 
sur  la  Litterature  Fran9aise  du  xixe  siecle,"  in  3  vols.  Having 
been  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1819,  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  earnestness,  originality,  and  eloquence  as  a  preacher, 
and  by  the  influence  which  he  exercised  upon  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  questions.  In  1830  he  published  two  sermons 
on  the  intolerance  and  the  tolerance  of  the  gospel,  which  were 
much  admired ;  and  as  early  as  1826  he  gave  to  the  world  his 
"  Memoire  en  faveur  de  la  Liberte  des  Cultes,"  which  revealed 
a  tendency  afterwards  fully  developed  in  the  direction  of  what  is 
well  understood  in  this  country  under  the  name  of  voluntaryism. 
In  1831  he  became  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Semeur,  and  in 
1837  he  published  a  selection  of  his  contributions  to  its  pages 
under  the  title  of  "  Essais  de  Philosophic  Morale,"  a  branch  of 
speculation  which  had  early  attracted  him  very  powerfully,  and 
which  naturally  acquired,  in  a  mind  at  once  so  philosophical  and 
so  humanitarian  as  his,  an  important  influence  upon  his  theo- 
logical and  religious  views,  and  upon  his  whole  method  of  eluci- 
dating, confirming,  and  applying  them.  What  his  views  on  religion 
and  theology  had  meanwhile  become  he  revealed  to  the  world  in 
1836,  when  he  published  in  Paris  the  best  known  of  his  works, 
the  "Discours  sur  quelques  sujets  religieux,"  followed  up  not 
long  after  by  his  "Nouveaux  Discours,"  which  soon  attracted 
universal  attention  and  admiration  by  the  rare  combination  they 
exhibit  of  intellectual  acumen  and  spiritual  perception,  of  sound 
philosophy  and  sound  faith,  of  devout  feeling  and  fine  taste,  of 
evangelical  conviction  and  moral  sensibility.  Of  these  discourses 
several  were  translated  in  America,  and  reproduced  under  the  title 
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of  "Vital  Christianity,  or  Essays  and  Discourses  on  the  Religion 
of  Man  and  the  Religion  of  God."  In  1837  he  left  Basle  to  occupy 
the  chair  of  practical  theology  in  the  academy  of  Lausanne,  and 
in  this  office  he  continued  till  his  death  in  May,  1847.  He 
would  have  resigned  the  chair  in  1840,  when  he  formally  seceded 
from  the  national  church  of  the  canton,  but  the  patrons  and 
governors  of  the  academy  generously  insisted  on  his  retaining  a 
position  which  he  was  so  well  qualified  to  adorn.  The  cause  of 
his  secession  from  the  national  church  was  his  disapproval  of  a 
new  constitution  given  to  the  church  in  1840;  and  when  as  the 
result  of  that  legislation  the  disruption  of  the  church  took  place 
in  1845,  Vinet  became  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  free  church 
of  Vaud.  He  was  buried  in  the  sequestered  cemetery  of  the 
beautiful  village  of  Clarens.  not  far  from  Vevay.  His  matured 
views  on  ecclesiastical  questions  are  to  be  found  in  his  "  Essai 
sur  la  Manifestation  des  Convictions  Religieuses,  et  sur  la 
Separation  de  l'Eglise  et  de  l'Etat,"  which  was  published  in 
1842.  His  posthumous  works  are  also  of  much  value,  including 
"Thi'-ologie  Pastorale;"  "Homilctique  ou  Theoric  de  la  Predica- 
tion;" "Etudes  sur  Blaise  Pascal;"  "Etudes  Evangeliques;"  and 
"  Nouvelles  Etudes  Evangeliques;"  all  of  which  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  in  order  to  meet  the  wide-spread  taste  and 
demand  for  the  fruits  of  his  profound  and  elegant  pen.  Vinet 
has  sometimes  been  called  the  Chalmers  of  Switzerland,  and  there 
must,  of  course,  be  some  points  of  likeness  and  equality  between 
them  to  account  for  such  a  comparison ;  but  the  points  of  differ- 
ence, amounting  even  to  contrast,  are  at  least  as  numerous  and 
striking ;  they  rather  complete  than  resemble  each  other. — P.  L. 
VIRET,  Pierre,  a  distinguished  reformer  of  the  second  rank, 
was  born  in  1511  at  Orbe  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  and  finished 
his  studies  in  the  university  of  Paris.  Here  he  formed  a  warm 
friendship  with  Farrel,  in  whose  religious  convictions  he  shared, 
and  whom  he  afterwards  accompanied  to  Geneva  to  take  part  in 
the  labours  and  dangers  of  introducing  the  Reformation  into  that 
city.  His  life  was  twice  in  great  peril — from  poison,  and  from 
the  blows  of  an  assassin.  In  1536  he  became  the  first  protestant 
pastor  of  Lausanne,  where  his  persuasive  eloquence  and  gentle- 
ness of  character  gave  him  a  strong  hold  of  the  people.  In  1541 
he  supplied  the  place  of  Calvin  in  Geneva,  during  the  absence  of 
the  latter  at  the  conferences  of  Worms  and  Eatisbon.  Calvin 
on  his  return  was  anxious  to  retain  him  as  his  colleague,  but 
Viret  preferred  to  return  to  Lausanne,  where  he  continued  to 
labour  for  many  years.  His  constitution  was  feeble,  and  had 
never  fully  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  attempts  made  upon 
his  life  in  Geneva;  and  in  150 1  he  was  induced,  from  consider- 
ations of  health,  to  exchange  Switzerland  for  the  south  of  France, 
where  he  resided  and  preached  successively  at  Xismes,  Montpelier, 
and  Lyons.  Driven  from  Lyons  in  15G5  by  an  edict  of  Charles 
IX.  against  all  protestant  preachers  not  natives  of  France,  he 
was  invited  to  Beam  by  Jeanne  D'Albert,  queen  of  Navarre, 
where  he  preached  for  some  time  ;  and  also  at  Ortes,  where  he 
died  in  1571,  in  his  sixtieth  year.  His  publications  were  very 
numerous  in  Latin  and  French  ;  as  many  as  twenty-nine  are 
enumerated  by  Xiccron,  several  of  which  were  translated  into 
English  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  He  was  fund  of  throwing 
his  works  into  the  form  of  dialogue,  such  as  his  "  Disputations 
Chretiennes,  diviseea  par  dialogues,  avec  une  epitre  de  J.  Calvin," 
Geneva,  1544;  '.' Disputatious  Chretiennes  touchant  I'etat  des 
trepasse's,  faites  par  dialogues,"  1552.  In  several  works  he 
adopted  the  method  of  ridicule  against  the  church  of  Rome,  as 
in  "  La  Physique  Papale,"  1552  ;  "  La  Necromancie  Papale," 
155.3;  "Satire  Chretienne  de  la  Cuisine  Papale,"  1660 j  which 
is  described  by  a  French  biographer  "  as  a  singular  book,  and  the 
most  rare  of  all  the  works  of  Viret."  Mis  powers  as  a  theologian 
may  be  better  judged  of  from  his  treatise,  "  De  Vero  Verbi  Dei, 
sacramentorum,  et  ecclesise  ministerio,"  1553,  in  folio. —  P.  L. 

VIRGIL  (Prr.r.n  s  ViKGHJOa  Mako),  the  distinguished 
Roman  poet,  was  born  at  Andes,  near  Mantua.  70  B.O.  His 
parents,  though  neither  noble  nor  wealthy,  were  in  comfortable 
circumstances,  and  he  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
tion,  first  at  Cremona,  then  for  a  short  period  at  Milan,  and 
latterly  at  Naples,  where  lie  studied  with  ardour  and  sure 
only  the  Greek  language  and  literature,  but  medicine  and  mathe- 
matics, and  the  philosophical  systems  of  the  age.  particularly 
those  of  Epicurus  and  Plato.  Having  returned  to  his  native 
place  (probably  taking  Rome  in  his  way),  he  spent  the  years 
of  his  early  manhood  under  his  father's  roof,  where  his  literary 
tastes,  combined  with  a  delicacy  of  constitution  which  unfitted 


him  for  laborious  physical  exertion,  led  him   into  an   extensive 
range   of   reading,    and    into    the    cultivation    of   the    poetical 
powers  by  which  he  rose  to  eminence.     His  studious  retir 
however,  was  rudely  interrupted  for  a  little,  by  an  alii 
of  the  lands  of  the  district  to  the  veterans  who  had  gait 
the  second  triumvirate  the  decisive  battle  of  Philippi,  -12  B.C.; 
and  it  was  only  by  a  persona]  application  to  Augustus  at  Rome 
that  he  obtained  the  restitution   of  his   patrimonial  inherit- 
ance, which  had  been  seized  by  one  of  these  martial  colonists. 
His  first  eclogue  commemorates  this  incident,  and  it  probably 
commenced  the  poet's  acquaintance  with   Mscenas  and 
of  the  noble  patrons  mentioned  in  Ids  writing5;.     When  he  sub- 
sequently removed  his  residence  to  the  capital,  37  B.C.,  I 
enthusiastically  welcomed  by  all  classes;  the  prince,  the  patri- 
cians, and  the  populace  vied  with  each  other  in  doing  honour  to 
the  author  of  the  "  Bucolica."     Horace  and  Varna  were 
his  intimate  friends,  wealth  flowed  in  upon  him  through  the 
favour  of  his  illustrious  admirers,  while  the  composition  of  the 
"Georgics"  and  "./Eneid" — the  former  undertaken  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Maecenas,  and  the  latter  at  the  request  of  An. 
— achieved  for  him  the  distinction  which  still  adorns  his  name 
in  the  annals  of  poesy.     The  latter  years  of  his  life,  ho 
were  spent  at  Naples,  and  at  his  beautiful  country  seat  near 
Nola,  with  the  exception  of  a  tour  in  Greece,  which  his  failing 
health  compelled  him  to  shorten.     He  returned  to  Italy  in  the 
suite  of  the  emperor,  and  died  soon  after  landing  at  Brundusium, 
19  B.C.     Any  critical  estimate  of  poems  so  widely  known  and 
so  universally  admired,  as  those  mentioned  above,  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  this  brief  memoir.     The  other  pieces  which  have 
been  ascribed  to  his  more  youthful  service  of  the  muses  are  of 
inferior  merit  and  of  doubtful  authenticity  — W.  I!. 

VTTALIS.     See  Order*  us. 

VTTRINGA,  CampeGIDS,  a  famous  divine  and  commentator, 
was  born  at  Leuwarden  in  Fricsland  on  the  16th  of  May,  1659. 
He  studied  at  Franeker  and  Leyden.  At  this  last  college  he 
was  in  his  twentieth  year  created  D.D.,  and  the  following  year 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  oriental  languages,  and  two  years 
later  professor  of  theology  in  the  university  of  Franeker.  He 
died  of  apoplexy  on  the  31st  of  March,  172-'.  Among  his  prin- 
cipal works  are  his  "  Commcntarius  in  Jesaiam,"  learned  and 
full,  but  prolix;   "Vetus    5  an  excellent  and   trust- 

worthy piece  of  sacred  antiquities;  "Auacrisis  Apocaly] 
"Commcntarius  in  Zechariam;"  "  Dissertationes  Sacra?;"  "Typus 
Theologian  Prophetical" — with  many  other  works,  all  excel 
erudite,  the  result  of  great  and  conscientious  industry. — J.  B. 

VTTRINGA,  Campegius,  the  younger,  and  a  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Franeker.  23rd  March.  1  693.  He  5l 
at  Franeker,  Leyden,  and  Utrecht.  In  171.">  he  became  D.D., 
and  was  in  1716  appointed  professor  extraordinary  at  Franeker. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  theological  essays,  which  were 
published  by  Venema  after  his  death,  which  took  place  within  a 
year  of  that  of  his  father,  on  the  11th  January.  172.'!. — J.  E. 

VTTRUVTUS  PI  >LLI< »,  Mm:,  ds,  Roman  architect  and  writer 
on  architecture.  Whilst  it  is  to  the  "  Architectura  "  of  Vitruvins 
that  we  are  indebted  for  nearly  all  we  know  of  Greek  and  R 
architecture,  beyond  what  can  be  acquired  by  the  study  of  the 
buildings  or  fragments  of  buildings  which  still  remain,  we  are 
left  without  any  information  respecting  the  writer  except  the 
little  which  can  be  gathered  from  bis  book.  Frontinus  in  his 
treatise  De  Aquaductibus.  and  Pliny  in  the  list  of  authors 
from  whom  he  borrowed,  are  the  only  ancient  writers  by  whom 
he  is  mentioned.  The  year  and  the  place  of  his  birth  are  merely 
conjectural.       From  the  way  in   which  of  himself  in 

the  dedication  of  his  great  work  to  Augustus,  it  is  probable  thai 
he  was   born    between   86   and   75    B.C,      Fonnia,   now    v 

has  been  fixed  on  as  bis  birthplace,  from  the  occurrence 
there  of  several  inscriptions  to  the  Vitravian  family.    He  n 

I  general  education,  and  studied  architecture  not  only  prac- 
tically, but  in  the  works  of  numerous  writers,  of  whom  fa 
a  list"  in  the  introduction  to  his  seventh  book,  u On  private  dwel- 
lings.'1 He  mentions  having  erected  a  basilica  or  hall  of  justice 
at  Fanum.  of  which  he  supplies  a  description,  but  no  other  build- 
ing is  known  to  have  been  constructed  by  him.  He  served  in 
Africa  under  Julius  Cesar  about  46  B.C.  Hi-  tir-t  ]  rot 
employment  was  as  a  mil:! 

his  treatise,  which  must  have  1 n  between  20  and  1  :i  B.C.,  be 

was  one  of  the  inspectors  of  military  engines,  an  office  for  which 
he  was  indebted  to  the  recommendation  of  the  emperor's 


He  says  that  he  was  neither  rich  nor  famous,  but  he  hoped  by 
the  work  he  was  writing  to  secure  a  reputation  with  posterity. 
His  treatise  is  divided  into  two  books,  and  treats  of  the  qualities 
and  education  necessary  for  the  architect ;  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  architecture,  and  its  several  branches ;  the  choice  of 
sites  for  buildings;  of  materials  ;  of  design  ;  of  the  orders;  of  the 
different  kinds  of  public  buildings — temples,  theatres,  &c. ;  of 
private  dwellings — their  arrangement,  symmetry,  fittings,  and 
decoration  ;  of  water  and  its  supply;  of  sun-dials,  and  the  scien- 
tific principles  upon  which  their  accuracy  depends;  of  civil  and 
military  engines  and  machinery.  Directly  and  incidentally  there 
is  also  given  much  information  respecting  the  architects  and 
architecture  of  Greece,  the  painting,  sculpture,  and  decorative  work 
generally  of  the  ancients,  and  on  various  matters  more  or  less 
closely  connected  with  the  main  subject.  The  style  is  not  always 
clear,  but  it  is  that  of  a  man  thoroughly  master  of  his  subject;  and 
the  information  is  full  and  minute.  Milizia  styles  Vitruvius  the 
father  of  architecture.  For  a  long  period  his  treatise  was  regarded 
by  architects  as  the  final  authority;  and  it  is  still  the  text-book 
for  the  study  of  the  architecture  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  first 
edition  of  it  was  published  at  Florence,  in  folio,  about  1480,  by 
G.  Herolt,  the  editor  being  J.  Sulpitius.  A  more  accurate  edition 
appeared  at  Florence,  also  in  folio,  in  1496.  Numerous  other 
editions  have  since  appeared,  and  it  has  been  translated  into 
almost  every  European  language.  The  first  complete  English 
translation  was  that  of  Robert  Castell,  with  notes  by  Inigo  Jones 
and  others,  2  vols,  folio,  1730;  the  last  bv  Joseph  Gwilt;  4to, 
1826,  and  in  12mo,  I860.— J.  T-e. 

VIVES,  J  [jab  Louis,  a  Spanish  divine,  was  born  in  1492, 
and  became  professor  of  Latin  at  Louvain,  where  he  formed  a 
friendship  with  Erasmus  and  Budajus.  Henry  VIII.  invited  him 
to  England  to  become  the  tutor  of  the  Princess  Mary.  He  also 
read  lectures  at  Oxford  on  law  and  Latin,  but  lost  the  royal 
favour  through  his  opposition  to  the  king's  divorce,  for  which  he 
suffered  six  months'  imprisonment.  When  released  he  went  to 
Bruges,  where  most  of  his  numerous  works  were  written.  They 
are  of  importance  as  having  aided  to  undermine  the  scholastic 
philosophy  and  promote  the  studv  of  classical  literature.  He 
died  in  1540.— F.  M.  W. 

VLADIMIR  the  Gkeat,  the  first  christian  sovereign  of 
Russia,  and  a  saint  in  the  P>ussian  calendar,  was  great-grandson 
of  Rurik,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
Sviatoslaf,  in  970,  he  inherited  a  third  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
began  to  reign  at  Novgorod.  His  elder  brother  Yaropolk,  who 
ruled  in  Kietf,  having  conquered  and  slain  another  brother,  Oleg, 
seized  upon  Novgorod.  Vladimir  fled  for  refuge  to  the  tribes 
of  Northmen,  from  among  whom  Rurik  had  set  out  on  his  ad- 
ventures. With  the  aid  of  these  daring  warriors  he  overcame 
Kieif,  and  putting  Yaropolk  to  death,  remained  sole  master  of  the 
whole  of  his  father's  dominions.  Fearing  the  turbulence  of  his 
powerful  succourers  from  the  North,  he  urged  them  to  go  still  fur- 
ther southward.  They  followed  his  advice,  and  ultimately  formed 
the  celebrated  Varangian  body  guard  of  the  Byzantine  emperors. 
Vladimir  slaked  his  warlike  zeal  on  his  nearest  neighbours,  and 
extended  his  frontier  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  Lithuania 
and  Poland,  along  the  shores  of  the  Black  sea  so  as  to  include 
the  Crimea  and  part  of  Bulgaria,  and  towards  the  East  as  far  as 
the  Volga.  His  prowess  brought  him  proposals  of  amity  from 
the  Byzantines,  with  proffers  of  the  new  religion  to  which  his 
grandmother  Olga  had  been  converted.  He  was  not  indifferent 
to  Christianity,  but  with  characteristic  wiliness  resolved  to  know 
more  about  the  subject  than  he  did,  before  accepting  any  terms. 
He  sent  embassies  to  various  parts  of  Europe,  from  whom  he 
received  reports  of  what  they  saw  and  heard.  Having  deter- 
mined to  choose  the  Greek  form  of  Christianity,  he  carried  out 
his  rough  notion  of  obtaining  what  he  wanted  by  conquest,  as  a 
true  Northman  should.  He  besieged  and  captured  Theodosia  in 
the  Taurida,  and  made  peace  with  the  Emperors  Constantius 
and  Basil,  on  condition  of  marrying  their  sister  Anna,  and  of 
being  baptized.  He  broke  down"  the  idols  of  his  subjects  with 
merciless  zeal,  and  imported  with  his  Greek  wife  not  only  a 
milder  religion,  but  letters  and  many  of  the  arts  of  civilization. 
He  built  and  endowed  churches  and  seminaries.  In  1011  he 
lost  his  wife  Anna,  for  whom  he  had  abandoned  six  pagan  wives 
and  an  incredible  number  of  concubines.  A  favourite  son  died, 
too,  and  the  last  years  of  the  great  prince  were  further  embit- 
tered by  the  revolt  of  another  son.  While  marching  to  put 
down  the  rebellion  of  the  latter,  Vladimir  died  in  1015. — R.  H. 


VOET,  Gisbert,  usually  called  Vof.tius,  an  eminent  Dutch 
divine  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Heusde,  March  3, 
1589,  and  was  educated  in  the  university  of  Leyden.  During 
his  theological  course  he  lectured  in  the  university  on  logic,  and 
had  the  celebrated  Burgersdyck  for  one  of  his  pupils.  Having 
completed  his  course  in  1611  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry, 
and  became  pastor  first  at  Vlymen,  and  afterwards  at  Heusde, 
where  he  continued  to  labour  with  great  zeal  and  ability  for 
seventeen  years.  In  1619  he  attended  the  synod  of  Dort,  where 
he  gave  a  powerful  support  to  the  Gomarists  against  the  remon- 
strants or  Arminians.  In  1634  he  was  appointed  to  a  chair 
of  theology  in  Utrecht,  and  in  this  office  he  continued  till  his 
death  in  1676.  He  was  one  of  the  most  copious  of  the  divines 
of  his  age,  and  was  engaged  in  incessant  controversies  with 
papists,  Arminians,  Cartesians,  and  Cocceians.  He  attacked  the 
philosophy  of  Des  Cartes  with  violence,  under  the  conviction 
that  its  principles  tended  to  impiety;  and  as  Cocceius  and  his 
followers  did  not  share  that  opinion,  but  were  inclined  to  favour 
the  new  philosophy,  he  turned  his  arms  also  against  them  and 
their  new  theological  method.  His  writings  were  almost  all 
of  a  polemical  character,  and  carried  the  scholastic  phase  of 
the  theology  of  the  Reformed  Church  to  its  extreme  develop- 
ment. The  two  best  of  his  works  are,  "  Selects;  Disputationes 
Theological,"  5  vols.  4to,  1648-69;  and  "Politica  Ecclesiastica," 
4  vols.  4to,  1663-76. — Paul,  son  of  Gisbert,  was  born  at 
Heusde,  7th  June,  1619,  and  became  professor  of  civil  law  in 
the  university  of  Utrecht.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works 
of  law  which  were  long  regarded,  especially  in  Scotland,  as 
books  of  authority,  especially  his  treatise,  "  De  Statutis  eorumque 
Concursu."  He  died  in  1677. — Daniel,  also  a  son  of  Gisbert, 
was  born  at  Heusde,  31st  December,  1629,  and  became  a  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Utrecht,  where  he  died 
in  1660.  His  " Physiol ogica,  sen  de  Rerum  Natura,  libri  vi," 
was  published  after  his  death,  and  was  republished  with  notes 
by  Vries  in  1668. — John,  son  of  Paul,  born  at  Utrecht,  3rd 
October,  1647,  followed  the  learned  profession  of  his  father,  and 
held  the  chair  of  law  successively  at  Herborn,  Utrecht,  and 
Leyden,  where  he  died  in  1714.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
"  Commentarius  in  Pandectas,"  2  vols,  folio,  1698;  and  of 
several  other  esteemed  works  on  jurisprudence. — P.  L. 

VOITURE,  Vincent,  a  celebrated  French  wit,  born  at 
Amiens  in  1598.  He  was  educated  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  at 
the  colleges  of  Calvi  and  Boncours.  Admitted  into  the  Hotel 
de  Rambouillet,  he  became  the  hero  of  the  gay  society  which 
circled  round  Julie  D'Angennes,  afterwards  duchess  of  Mon- 
tansier.  He  was  also  well  received  at  court,  and  by  Gaston, 
duke  of  Orleans,  who  appointed  him  master  of  the  ceremonies. 
During  the  quarrels  of  that  prince  with  his  brother  the  king, 
Voiture  followed  Gaston  into  Lorraine,  Brussels,  and  Languedoc. 
In  1634  he  was  admitted  into  the  French  Academy,  and  was 
afterwards  sent  on  a  mission  to  Spain,  when  he  composed  some 
verses  in  such  pure  and  natural  Spanish  that  at  first  they  were 
universally  ascribed  to  Lope  de  Vega.  From  Spain  Voiture 
proceeded  to  Africa,  and  he  is  also  stated  to  have  made  two 
visits  to  Rome.  He  appears  to  have  been  in  England  in  1633, 
and  five  years  afterwards  was  sent  to  Florence  to  announce  to 
the  grand  duke  the  birth  of  the  son  of  Louis  XIII.  Among 
the  places  enjoyed  by  Voiture  at  court  were  those  of  maitre 
d'hotel  to  the  king,  and  introducteur  des  ambassadeurs  to  the 
queen.  With  the  exception  of  some  college  pieces,  and  some 
stanzas  addressed  to  the  duke  of  Orleans  in  1614,  Voiture  pub- 
lished none  of  his  own  works.  After  his  death,  however,  his 
French  writings  were  collected  and  published  in  1650.  They 
consist  of  letters,  poems,  and  a  portion  of  a  prose  romance 
entitled  "  L'Histoire  d'Acidalis  et  de  Zelide."  His  Latin  verses 
were  published  afterwards.  Voiture  was  one  of  the  first  per- 
sons in  France  distinguished  by  the  name  of  bel  esprit,  and  in 
his  own  day  he  was  regarded  as  the  model  of  grace  and  spirit  in 
writing.  More  recent  criticism  has  tended  generally  to  depreciate 
him,  perhaps  unjustly.     He  died  in  1648. — W.  J.  P. 

VOLNEY,  Constantine  Francis  de  Chasseboeuf, 
Count  de,  was  born  in  Anjou  on  the  3rd  February,  1757.  As 
the  vulgar  and  ridiculous  name  Chasseboeuf  annoyed  Volney's 
father,  that  of  Boisgirais  was  chosen  instead ;  but  the  son  after- 
wards adopted  the  name  of  Volney  as  more  euphonious.  A 
small  property  inherited  from  his  mother  enabled  him  at  an 
early  age  to  settle  in  Paris,  where  he  studied  medicine,  science, 
and  philosophy.    Afterwards  history  and  the  Oriental  languages 
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attracted,  him.  A  considerable  increase  of  fortune  kindled  in 
him  the  desire  to  visit  the  most  famous  lands  of  the  East.  In 
gratifying  this  desire,  however,  pleasure  was  subordinated  to 
something  higher  and  more  serious ;  and  not  content  with  being 
an  intelligent  observer,  Volney  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  extend  the  range  of  his  linguistic  pursuits.  On  his  return 
he  prepared  his  "  Travels  in  Syria  and  in  Egypt  during  the 
years  1783,  1784,  and  1785."  It  has  gone  through  numerous 
editions,  and  is  still  in  its  kind  unsurpassed.  Volney  abstains 
as  much  as  possible  from  obtruding  his  personality  and  from 
narrating  his  adventures;  but,  in  systematic  order,  he  presents 
facts  suggestive  and  instructive,  and  admirably  blends  a  picture 
of  the  temporary  with  the  chronicle  and  delineation  of  that 
which  is  eternally  true.  A  man  of  liberal  ideas  rather  than  an 
ardent  politician,  Volney  gladly  hailed  the  dawn  of  the  French 
revolution,  and  shrank  with  horror  from  its  lurid  noon.  He 
proposed  in  a  pamphlet  that  conquest  of  Egypt,  which  Bona- 
parte for  a  moment  achieved,  and  of  which  the  French  still 
dream  as  a  means  of  extending  their  sway  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Volney  was  elected  a  member  of  the  national  assembly,  but 
brought  to  the  task  of  legislation  the  weight  of  his  name,  the 
solidity  of  his  judgment,  rather  than  potency  of  speech.  In 
1791  appeared  his  "  Ruins,  or  Meditations  on  the  Revolutions 
of  Europe,"  a  work  of  which  the  literary  are  much  more  con- 
spicuous than  the  philosophical  merits.  Shortly  before  the 
Reign  of  Terror  Volney  resided  in  Corsica.  During  that  reign 
he  was  the  preacher  of  peace,  of  mercy,  and  of  rational  progress. 
As  the  foe  of  the  anarchists,  Volney  was  by  the  anarchists 
detested.  He  was  thrown  into  prison,  but  was,  by  the  fall  of 
Robespierre,  saved  from  the  guillotine.  He  was  afterwards 
appointed  professor  of  history  in  the  Normal  school ;  but  his 
career  as  a  traveller  was  not  yet  at  an  end.  Casting  the  pro- 
fessor's gown  aside,  he  took  a  voyage  to  America.  He  was  again 
in  France  before  the  conspiracy  of  Sieyes  and  Bonaparte  against 
the  directory  on  the  18th  Brumaire,  which  was  the  prelude  to 
Bonaparte's  dictatorship.  Volney  applauded  this  bold  and  decisive 
step  ;  and  having  become  a  senator  under  the  Empire,  was 
ultimately  raised  to  the  rank  of  Count.  On  the  downfall  of  the 
empire,  Louis  XVIII.  placed  Volney  in  the  chamber  of  peers. 
He  died  on  the  25th  April,  1820.  Two  of  his  most  important 
works  are  his  "Description  of  the  Climate  and  Soil  of  the  United 
States,"  and  his  "  Researches  on  Ancient  History."  The  former 
has  a  permanent  value  for  its  sagacity,  its  accuracy,  its  clear- 
ness, its  cyclopedic  completeness.  Of  the  ''Researches"  we 
must  say,  that  though  most  learned  and  elaborate,  they  can 
attract  only  the  student  to  whom  chronology  and  the  aids  of 
history,  rather  than  history  itself,  are  interesting.  Volney  was 
the  last  representative  of  that  limpid,  elegant,  graceful  style 
which  Voltaire  carried  to  perfection. — W.  M-l. 

VOLTA,  At.ESSANDKO,  an  Italian  physicist,  the  discoverer 
of  that  form  of  dctrical  action  which  bears  his  name,  was  born 
at  Como  in  1745,  and  died  at  Pavia  on  the  6th  of  March,  182G. 
From  1774  until  his  death  he  was  professor  of  physics  in  the 
university  of  Pavia.  He  laboured  assiduously  in  the  expe- 
rimental study  of  electricity  from  1769  onwards,  and  made 
various  useful  discoveries  and  inventions  in  connection  with  it  ; 
amongst  the  latter  was  the  well-known  "  electrical  condenser." 
In  1789  Galvani  accidentally  observed  the  convulsive  motion 
in  the  limbs  of  frogs,  produced  by  contact  with  two  different 
metals;  but  he  mistook  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon,  and 
called  its  cause  "  animal  electricity."  The  true  laws  of  the  form 
of  electric  action  which  Galvani  had  observed  were  soon  after- 
wards discovered  by  Volta,  who  showed  the  arrangement  of  two 
metals  and  a  solvent  fluid  that  is  necessary  for  its  production, 
and  thus  invented  the  Voltaic  (less  properly  called  the  Galvanic) 
pile,  or  battery.  He  first  explained  his  discoveries  in  a  paper 
read  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  1792,  for  which  in  1796 
that  body  awarded  him  the  Copley  medal.  In  1801  he  was 
awarded  a  gold  medal  by  the  French  Institute,  of  which  he  was 
elected  a  member;  and  on  the  establishment  of  the  French  empire, 
Napoleon  made  him  a  count  and  senator.  His  collected  works 
were  published  at  Florence  in  1816. — \V.  J.  M.  R. 

VOLTAIRE,  Fi:.\nc<>is  Makii:  Aboubt  DB,  born  at  Chiite- 
nay,  near  Sceaux,  20th  February,  1694  ;  died.  30th  May,  1778. 
This  great  and  brilliant  writer,  whose  works  till  seventy  volumes, 
may  well  be  named  as,  if  not  the  first,  one  of  the  foremost  of 
those  men  of  vivid  intelligence  whose  writings  gave  both  impulse 
and  direction  to  that  course  of  events  in  France,  and  throughout 


Europe,  which  is  still  in  progress,  and  is  apparently  far  from 
having  readied  its  final  issue.  Himself  not,  in  its  best  sense,  a 
philosopher,  his  quick  intelligence  outstripped  the  philosophy  of 
his  tin.es:  himself  not  a  poet,  if  we  assign  to  the  word  "the 
meaning  which  it  carries  with  the  readers  of  Dante,  Spencer, 
Milton,  or  Byron,  yet,  as  a  poet-dramatist,  he  obtained  the 
unmeasured  applauses  of  the  French  people.  As  a  writer  of 
history,  if  he  did  not,  strictly  speaking,  originate  the  modem 
historic  method,  he  stands  quite  unrivalled  on  the  ground  which 
he  took,  far  in  advance  of  the  obsolete  method.  As  the  destruc- 
tive assailant  of  the  profligate  hypocrisy  of  the  Romish  church  of 
his  times,  and  of  its  blind  and  infatuated  intolerance,  he  won  a 
triumph,  in  consideration  of  which  a  mitigated  condemnation  of 
the  malignant  assault  which  he  made  upon  Christianity  itself 
might  perhaps  be  pleaded  for  in  his  behalf.  But  on  this  ground, 
sparkling  wit — inflamed,  infuriated,  by  the  rancour  of  his  tem- 
perament—  hurried  him  forward  to  excesses  touching  upon 
insanity  ;  and  in  the  view  of  posterity  he  stands  forward — facile 
princeps — in  the  pandemonium  of  blasphemy. 

The  name  Voltaire  was  assumed  by  him  in  after  life,  derived 
from  family  property.  His  family  name,  as  above,  was  Arouet. 
His  father,  Francois  Arouet,  held  office  as  treasurer  of  local 
revenues  ;  his  mother,  Margaret  Aumart,  was  of  a  noble  family 
of  Poitou.  The  infant  was  of  so  feeble  a  constitution  that  the 
baptismal  rites  were  deferred  for  some  months.  A  similar 
instance  is  noted  by  Cor.dorc  t  in  the  case  of  Fontenelle ;  never- 
theless both  of  these  illustrious  men  attained  a  great  age.  Other 
parallel  instances  might  be  named.  His  father's  position  and 
competent  means  secured  for  this,  his  second  son,  the  advantages 
of  a  good  education ;  and  although  his  classical  acquirements 
were  not  such  as  to  give  him  a  place  among  eminent  scholars, 
they  were  fairly  adequate  to  the  occasions  of  his  literary  course ; 
and  in  fact  his  extraordinary  aptitude  always  enabled  him  to 
overleap  whatever  difficulties  might  come  in  his  way.  His 
instructors  were  the  tutors  in  a  Jesuit  college.  One  of  these, 
his  master,  uttered  the  prediction,  it  is  said,  that  the  youth 
would  become  the  Corypha?us  of  deism,  as  opposed  to  Christianity 
and  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  A  friend  of  the  family,  the 
Abbd  Chateauneuf,  like  Raynal  and  other  noted  ecclesiastics  of 
the  time,  did  not  hesitate,  in  the  course  of  familiar  co.. 
tion,  to  throw  off  the  mask,  and  to  avow  in  a  sportive  style  his 
own  unbelief.  The  youth  caught  these  suggestions,  and  thence 
took  his  direction  for  life  as  an  opponent  of  orthodoxy  and  the 
church.  The  saloons  of  Paris  welcomed  one  who  gave  such 
promise  of  literary  eminence;  and  in  these  circles  the  young 
Voltaic?  made  acquaintance  with  the  most  noted  of  those  who, 
indignant  at  the  licentious  hypocrisy  which  triumphed  at  the 
court  at  Versailles,  and  which  did  the  pleasure  of  the  Jesuits  in 
crushing  the  jansenists,  deioted  their  talents  and  genius  to  the 
work  of  removing  the  foundations  of  all  religious  belief.  Such 
was  the  early  training  of  Voltaire  ;  and  it  was  no  marvel  if  he 
thought  himself  engagi  d  in  a  worthy  enterprise.  To  remove  him 
from  the  dangerous  fascinations  of  Paris,  his  father  obtained  for 
him  an  appointment  in  the  suite  of  the  marquis  of  Chateauneuf 
— the  French  ambassador  at  the  Hague.  An  entanglement  in 
love  resulted  in  his  speedy  return  to  Paris.  It  was  thus  early 
in  his  career  that,  in  conversation  with  an  old  man  who  could 
recount  to  him  the  doings  of  Henry  IV.  and  the  acts  of  Louis 
XIV..  Voltaire  conceived  the  idea  of  two  of  his  most  noted 
works — the  "Henriade,"  and  the  "Age  of  Louis  XIV."  The 
grand  monarch,  once  the  idol  of  the  people,  had  then  lately  died 
in  disesteem.  Voltaire,  already  known  as  a  wit,  was  accused  I  f 
being  the  writer  of  one  of  the  many  satires  that  had  appeared, 
as  if  to  insult  the  memory  of  the  late  king.  On  the  ground  of 
this  suspicion  he  was  committed  to  the  Bastile,  where  he  employed 
himself  in  digesting  several  of  his  literary  enterprises.  He  owed 
his  release  to  the  intervention  of  M.  the  duke  d'Orleans.  The 
tragedy,  '"  (Edipus,"  was  performed  at  Paris  in  1718.  The 
author  was  then  in  his  twenty-fourth  year.  It  won  its  success 
only  after  the  young  writer  had  submit  I  itic  addition, 

in  compliance  with  the  false  taste  of  the  age.  But  it  was  this 
price  that  provoked  an  animosity  which,  through  a  course  of 
sixty  yean,  did  not  for  a  moment  cease  to  pursue  him.  The 
provocation  was  couched  in  the  lines  — 

"  N'.is  prttres  ne  sont  pas  ce  qu'nn  vain  peuple  pense; 
Notre  credulitd  fait  toute  leur  science.'' 
His  next  play  was  not  received  with  favour,  and  perhaps  gave 
his  envious  competitors  a  pretext  for  the  malice  of  which  his 


genius  had  made  him  the  object.  In  1722  Voltaire,  on  his  way 
to  Holland,  visited  J.  J.  Rousseau;  but  the  transient  friendship 
of  the  two  men  of  genius  ended  in  jealousy,  and  on  the  part  of 
Rousseau  in  a  sort  of  brutal  malice,  which  years  did  not  abate. 
Two  years  later  an  imperfect,  and  it  appears,  a  surreptitious 
edition  of  the  "  Henriade,"  under  the  title  of  "The  League," 
appeared.  It  was  the  first  epic  poem  which  French  literature 
had  produced.  Abounding  as  this  poem  does  in  passages  which 
convey  just  and  noble  sentiments,  and  principles  little  under- 
stood "in  France  at  that  time,  the  "Henriade"  will  fail  to 
engage  the  feelings  of  the  reader,  or  to  win  for  its  hero  any  vivid 
admiration.  In  its  corrected  form  it  was  first  printed  in 
London,  1728,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  queen — Caroline,  wife 
of  George  II.  A  casual  personal  affront  which  the  French  law, 
as  it  was  then  interpreted,  would  not  avenge,  had  the  effect  of 
sending  Voltaire  again  to  the  Bastile,  and  at  the  end  of  a  six 
months'  imprisonment  he  was  ordered  to  quit  Paris.  In  the  end 
he  foiind  his  ample  revenge  in  that  homage  which  his  country, 
and  Europe  also,  rendered  to  his  genius.  He  found  an  asylum 
in  England ;  and  his  sojourn  there,  beside  that  it  availed  to  give 
him  knowledge  and  command  of  the  language,  filled  him  with 
admiration  of  that  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  in  which  his  own 
country  was  so  deplorably  deficient.  In  England  he  learned  to 
admire,  and  perhaps  to  understand,  Newton,  Locke,  Shaftesbury, 
Bolingbroke,  Pope,  and  other  noted  writers  of  the  same  and  of 
the  preceding  age.  In  truth,  it  was  in  England  that  Voltaire 
found  for  himself  a  standing  on  the  ground  of  philosophic  deism, 
from  which  he  was  not  afterwards  dislodged  by  either  the  reason- 
ing or  the  ridicule  of  the  atheists  of  the  Encyclopedia.  At  no 
point  of  his  course  in  after  life  did  the  virulence  of  his  hatred 
of  Christianity  impel  him  to  abandon  this  position.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  confound  Voltaire  with  the  godless  men  who  led  forward 
the  Revolution.  A  mistake  also  would  it  be  to  imagine  that,  as 
to  its  consequences  on  the  popular  mind,  antichristian  deism 
will  differ  at  all  from  antichristian  atheism.  During  his  stay 
in  England  — about  three  years — Voltaire  composed  the  tragedy 
of  "  Brutus ;"  and  afterwards,  in  imitation  of  the  Julius  Csesar 
of  Shakspeare,  a  tragedy  which  he  did  not  venture  to  bring  into 
public  on  the  theatre. 

Voltaire  had  inherited  a  fortune  sufficient  to  render  him  inde- 
pendent of  literature  as  a  profession.  It  is  affirmed  also  that  he 
had  acquired  property  in  some  dealings  in  the  funds;  and  on  this 
ground  of  personal  independence  he  took  his  stand,  as  the  deter- 
mined adversary  of  the  frivolous  superstitions,  the  despotism,  the 
blind  and  profligate  hypocrisy,  of  the  court  and  of  its  adherents. 
The  theatre  was  then  the  only  court  open  to  genius  and  to  free- 
dom. On  this  arena  a  writer  so  brilliant  as  Voltaire  might 
almost  defy  his  powerful  assailants.  He  did  so  in  the  "  Zaire," 
composed  in  little  more  than  a  fortnight,  the  success  of  which 
carried  the  author  to  the  pinnacle  of  popular  favour.  He  had,  in 
this  tragedy,  broken  away  from  the  usages  of  his  art,  and  had 
asserted,  and  had  used,  the  privilege  of  genius  to  shape  its  own 
course,  and  to  enact  laws  which  it  will  obey  and  illustrate.  The 
failure  of  several  other  pieces  did  not  either  overthrow  the  author's 
repute  or  discourage  him ;  the  less  so  because  the  versatility  of 
his  genius,  and  the  great  range  and  compass  of  his  acquirements, 
made  it  easy  for  him  to  win  triumphs  in  several  independent 
walks  of  literature.  During  his  sojourn  in  England  he  had  col- 
lected materials  for  the  history  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden ;  and 
he  also  prepared  himself  for  writing  the  "  Lettres  sur  les  Anglais," 
which  appeared  at  a  later  time,  and  which  brought  to  the  know- 
ledge of  his  countrymen  what  was  then  strange  to  all  but  a  very 
few  of  them.  "  La  Pucelle,"  liable  as  it  is  to  severe  criticism  as 
offensive  to  morality,  gave  umbrage  anew  to  the  author's  alarmed 
opponents,  who  threatened  him  with  their  vengeance  in  case  of 
its  publication  entire ;  for  at  first  a  few  passages  only  from  it 
had  been  handed  about.  "  Write  what  you  will,"  said  one  of 
these  to  Voltaire,  "  you  will  not  destroy  the  christian  religion." 
"  We  shall  see  about  that,"  was  his  reply.  There  was  here  a 
mistake  on  both  sides.  This  brilliant  writer  mistook  the  super- 
stition, the  hypocrisy,  the  intolerance,  which  disgraced  the  nation 
and  its  government,  for  Christianity.  He  did  overthrow  the 
despotism  and  the  falseness  of  the  court  and  of  the  church. 
The  Christianity  which  he  quite  failed  to  understand  has  survived 
his  assaults  and  those  of  more  able  men.  His  opponents,  on  their 
side,  misjudging  the  facts  in  a  similar  manner,  believed,  as  such 
men  are  wont  to  believe,  that  the  gospel,  which  itself  survives  all 
attacks,  would  indulgently  defend  them  and  their  follies  in  main- 


taining a  false  position.  These  infatuated  officials  little  thought 
how  near  at  hand  was  the  time  when  Voltaire's  pointed  predic- 
tions would  be  verified.  Somebody  had  been  sent  to  the  Bastile 
by  means  of  a  forged  lettre  de  cachet.  "  What  do  you  do  with 
those,"  asked  Voltaire,  "who  forge  lettres  de  cachet?"  "Oh, 
we  hang  them  ! "  "  That  is  well  so  far ;  until  the  time  comes 
for  hanging  those  who  write  the  genuine  lettres  de  cachet."  He 
resolved  at  length  to  put  himself  out  of  the  reach  of  these  repeated 
persecutions.  He  had  formed  an  intimacy  with  a  literary  and 
philosophic  lady — the  Marchioness  du  Chatelet — accomplished, 
perhaps  learned,  and  enthusiastic — a  reader  also  of  Leibnitz  and 
of  Newton  ;  she  and  her  illustrious  friend  believed  that  they 
should  find  retirement  from  the  world  not  irksome.  They  found 
a  retreat  at  Cirey,  a  place  on  the  borders  of  Champagne  and 
Lorraine.  It  was  here  that  he  put  together  a  popular  exposition 
of  the  discoveries  of  Newton  in  astronomy  and  optics.  The  Car- 
tesian philosophy  was  professed  and  supported  by  the  learned 
bodies  of  France,  and  therefore  its  undisputed  supremacy  was 
with  them  a  point  of  honour.  The  author  was  accordingly  denied 
the  privilege  needed  for  the  publication  of  his  book.  As  he  had 
occupied  himself  with  the  physical  sciences,  he  became  a  candi- 
date for  the  prize  of  the  Academy,  which  in  fact  was  awarded  to 
Euler.  He  won,  however,  the  approval  of  the  Academy  for  a 
memoir  in  which  he  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  Descartes  and 
Newton,  against  Leibnitz  and  Bernouilli ;  but  what  he  did  on 
this  ground  did  not  avail  to  enhance  his  reputation.  Of  this 
fact  he  became  conscious ;  and  following  the  advice  of  a  friend, 
he  returned  to  his  proper  course  in  poetry  and  literature.  While 
in  his  retirement  at  Cirey,  Voltaire  composed  his  "  Alzire," 
"  Zulime,"  and  "  Mahomet ;"  his  essay  on  man  also,  and  his 
history  of  Charles  of  Sweden.  He  prepared  himself  also  for  his 
history  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  essay  on  the  manners  and  spirit 
of  nations. 

It  was  during  his  residence  at  Cirey  that  commenced  a  cor- 
respondence between  Voltaire  and  the  prince  royal  of  Prussia, 
afterwards  Frederick  (called  the  Great).  The  prince,  himself 
ambitious  of  literary  fame,  and  especially  desiring  celebrity  as 
a  writer  of  French,  opened  the  correspondence  by  asking  his 
criticism  of  a  something  he  had  composed.  Adulation  on  the 
one  side,  vanity  on  the  other,  gave  animation  to  this  unevenly 
matched  friendship,  which  was  again  and  again  broken  off  by 
the  fitful  egotism  of  both  parties.  This  friendship  was  not 
deepened  by  the  personal  intimacy  which  took  place  at  Potsdam, 
at  the  invitation  of  Frederick.  A  consequence  of  this  friendship 
was,  that  on  a  difficult  occasion  Voltaire  was  sent  to  Berlin  by 
the  government  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  Frederick  in  the 
interests  of  France.  In  this  errand  he  was  in  part  successful, 
yet  failed  to  win  the  favour  of  his  employers.  But  in  1746, 
through  the  influence  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  he  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  in  the  room  of  Bouhier.  He 
was  also  appointed  historiographer  of  France,  and  gentilhomme 
ordinaire  de  la  chambre  du  roi.  At  Luneville  he  made  the  friend- 
ship of  Stanislaus  of  Poland,  but  about  the  same  time  he  lost  his 
companion  and  the  associate  of  his  literary  occupations,  Madame 
du  Chatelet,  and  in  consequence  of  this  misfortune  he  returned 
to  Paris,  and  there  quickly  resumed  with  ardour  his  customary 
labours,  the  product  of  which  were  the  plays  severally  entitled 
"  Semiramis,"  "  Orestes,"  and  "  Rome  Sauvee."  Never  exempt 
either  from  the  malignant  assaults  of  his  envious  literary  rivals 
or  from  the  persecutions  of  ecclesiastics,  Voltaire  again  accepted 
the  proffered  friendship  of  Frederick  of  Prussia,  who  had  con- 
ferred upon  him  a  decoration  of  honour  and  a  pension.  He 
repaired  to  Berlin,  and  became  the  king's  boon  companion  in 
those  hours  in  which  the  cares  of  state  were  forgotten  in  the 
freedom  of  talk,  philosophic  and  literary,  in  railleries  and  impieties. 
The  friendship  of  men,  such  as  were  these  two,  quite  wanted 
the  support  of  serious  moral  sentiment  and  of  mutual  esteem. 
Wounded  vanity  speedily  bred  disgust,  suspicion,  and  hatred, 
and  Voltaire  made  his  escape  from  Prussia  in  haste,  yet  he  did 
not  regain  his  liberty  until  after  vexatious  and  absurd  means 
had  been  resorted  to  for  preventing  his  return  to  France.  It 
was  during  his  stay  in  Prussia  that  he  completed  the  "  Siecle 
de  Louis  XIV.,"  an  incomparable  work,  so  it  must  be  spoken  of, 
notwithstanding  the  grievous  wrong  which  the  author  does  to 
the  Calvinists  of  France.  During  a  visit  in  Alsace  he  compiled 
the  "Annales  de  l'Empire."  Finding  that  his  enemies  would 
still  render  his  return  to  Paris  unsafe  or  disagreeable,  he,  after 
some  time  of  inquietude,  established  himself  at  Ferney  with  his 


niece,  Madame  Denis,  then  a  widow  without  children,  and  there 
lie  passed  some  years  in  seclusion,  yet  not  in  idleness.  It  was 
there  that  he  signalized  himself  by  his  generous  endeavours  to 
serve  and  to  save  more  than  two  or  three  victims  of  | 
or  ecclesiastical  malice.  Among  these  should  be  named  th 
lish  Admiral  Bing,  sacrificed  to  party  rancour.  Great,  though 
fruitless  efforts,  he  made  also  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  pro- 
testant  Galas.  From  his  retreat  at  Ferney  issued  several  of  his 
most  noted  writings,  among  them  the  poem  "  Sur  la  loi  natur- 
elle,"  in  which  he  professes  his  principles  as  a  deist ;  and  that 
on  the  destruction  of  Lisbon,  which  asserts  similar  doctrines. 
In  1757  he  edited  a  complete  edition  of  his  then  published  works, 
yet  found  leisure  for  new  compositions — historical,  dramatic,  and 
even  scientific;  for  in  relation  to  physical  science  he  was  still 
ambitious  of  a  fame  which,  in  truth,  was  beyond  his  reach. 
Several  articles  he  contributed  to  the  Encyclopedia,  then  begin- 
ning to  appear ;  and,  besides  these  labours,  he  availed  I 
of  many  occasions  for  giving  vent  to  what  had  become  with 
him  a  virulent  distemper  of  the  moral  nature — bis  hatred  of 
Christianity.  No  restraints,  either  of  good  taste  or  of  care  as  to 
the  truth  of  statements,  or  of  a  decent  regard  to  public  feeling, 
stood  in  the  way  of  Voltaire  in  these  instances.  It  could  sub- 
serve no  useful  purpose  to  bring  into  notice  at  this  time,  or 
to  rebut,  these  pitiable  samples  of  impotent  animosity.  This 
brilliant  writer  effectually  wrought  his  purpose  upon  the  French 
mind  in  his  day,  and  the  issue  came  up  a  few  years  later  in  the 
atrocities,  the  devastations,  and  the  blasphemies  of  the  Invo- 
lution. Not  that  Voltaire  knowingly  drove  his  countrymen 
forward  toward  the  gulf  of  atheistic  fanaticism  ;  but  he  failed  to 
understand  the  truth,  that  when  Christianity  is  rejected,  and  a 
specious  deism  is  pleaded  for  in  its  stead,  the  interval  is  quickly 
passed  over  which  divides  between  a  philosophy  of  this  sort,  and 
the  murderous  impieties  which  are  always  the  popular  inter- 
pretation of  the  same  doctrine.  Voltaire  died  ten  years  or  more 
before  the  time  when  what  he  had  put  forth  as  sparkling  witti- 
cism, and  as  warrantable  satire,  broke  abroad  in  France  in  forms 
of  infernal  cruelty  and  misery.  After  this  lapse  of  years  it  is  easy 
to  be  calmly  equitable  in  our  judgments  as  to  Voltaire  himself. 
The  gospel,  which  he  laboured  to  drive  from  the  earth,  survives ; 
and  his  own  literary  fame,  the  idol  of  his  worship,  barely  sustains 
the  damage  which  has  accrued  to  it  from  the  encounter. 

Madame  Denis,  becoming  weary  of  the  monotony  of  her  life 
in  retirement,  at  length  persuaded  her  uncle  to  return  to  Paris, 
there  to  receive  the  worship  of  the  theatres.  He  received  it  to 
the  full.  "  I  shall  be  suffocated,"  he  said,  "  under  the  weight 
of  these  offerings. "  This  adulation  sustained  him  against  the 
virulent  assaults  of  his  many  enemies.  His  enemies  at  this  time 
were  a  coalition  of  profligate  courtiers,  of  Jesuits,  janseuists,  and 
literary  rivals.  Although  he  was  not  the  leader  in  the  Ency- 
clopedia, Voltaire,  by  his  age  and  his  European  fame,  stood 
before  the  world  as  the  chief  of  the  able  men  who  were  its 
principal  contributors  and  conductors;  and  although,  as  we 
have  said,  he  stoutly  maintained  his  position  as  a  deist,  while 
they  without  exception  were  avowed  atheists,  it  was  felt  by 
himself  and  by  them  that  the  difference  was  a  speculative  refine- 
ment which  lost  its  meaning  in  the  broad  apprehension  of  the 
world.  Nice  distinctions  of  this  sort  are  inappreciable,  when 
once  Christianity  has  lost  its  hold  of  the  public  mind. 

The  excitement  and  the  exertions  which  ensued  upon  his  retain 
to  Paris  induced  a  spitting  of  blood,  to  which  he  had  been  subject 
in  mid  life.  His  death  occurred  on  May  30,  1778;  he  was  then 
in  his  eighty-fourth  year.  A  great  effort  was  made  by  the 
church  to  prove  to  the  world  that  their  arch-enemy  had  at  the 
last  humbled  himself,  and  submitted  to  her  rites  as  a  penitent. 
Neither  Christianity  nor  philosophy  is  at  all  concerned  in  the 
contestations  which  took  place  over  the  grave  of  this  illustrious 
writer.  A  great  man  lie  was  not ;  nevertheless  the  stern  dis- 
approval which  is  his  due,  as  the  malignant  and  prejudiced 
enemy  of  the  gospel,  may  well  admit  some  abatement  in  con- 
sideration, not  merely  of  his  shining  genius,  and  of  the  corrup- 
tions and  hypocrisies  which  surrounded  him,  and  which  he 
assailed,  but  also  of  the  many  instances  in  which  with  a  generous 
courage  he  employed  his  talents,  and  his  reputation,  and  his 
purse  also,  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed,  and  the  persecuted,  and 
the  destitute. 

In  preparing  this  brief  statement  of  leading  facts  we  have 
mainly  followed  Condorcet  (Vie  de  Voltaire,  par  M.  le  Marquis 
de  Condorcet ;   suivie  de  Memoires  de  Voltaire,  ecrits  par  lui- 


tneme).     His  literary  course  is,  in  fact,  to  be  gathered  from  its 

in  his  works,  which  fill  seventy  volumes  in   the  i 
edition,  Paris,  1820.     Our  space  does  not  admit  of  an  enumera- 
tion of  these  works  by  their  titles  only. — I.  T. 

VOLTERRA,  Daniels  da,  the  popular  name  of  Danim.k 

Rl<  ii.ULi.i.i.i,  who  was  born  at  Volterra  in  1609.  II'-  Studied 
under  Razzi  and  Peruzzi  at  Florence,  and  then  entered  the 
school  of  Perino  del  Vaga  at  Pome.  He  afterwards  became 
the  friend  and  assistant  of  Michelangelo,  and  painted  some  of 
the  great  Florentine's  deauj  example  the  "David  and 

Goliath"  ill  the<-ouvre.  Latterly  Danicle  turned  his  attention 
principally  to  sculpture.  His  masterpiece  in  [painting  is  the 
"  Taking  down  from  the  Cross,"  a  fresco  still  in  the  church  of  the 
Trinita  de'  Monti,  and  well  known  from  engravings  of  it.  Pope 
Paul  IV.,  objecting  to  some  nudities  in  Michelangelo's  Last  Judg- 
ment, which  the  painter  did  not  alter,  threatened  to  whitewash 
the  wall;  a  catastrophe  which  Daniele  prevented  by  painting 
some  draperies  over  the  offensive  figures,  whence  he  was  nick- 
named •■  Braghettone."    He  died  at  Pome  in  loG'j. — R.  N.  W. 

VOLTOLINA,  GlOSEPPH  Mn.io,  a  Latin  poet  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  born  at  Salo,  a  town  on  the  Laco  di  Garda 
in  Lombardy.  His  poem  on  horticulture,  in  three  books,  was 
published  in  1574.  It  is  dedicated  to  Joachim  Scaino,  an 
eminent  jurisconsult  of  that  age.  Voltolina's  poem  is  highly 
praised  by  Cardinal  Qnerini  in  his  Specimen  varus  Litteratune 
Uiixianaj,  and  another  critic  tells  us  that  it  abounds  in  felicitous 
description,  and  everywhere  yields  a  certain  exquisite  pleasure 
to  the  mind.  Voltolina  was  author  of  another  poem  entitled 
"  Hercules  Beliacensis." — P.  M.,  A. 

VONDEL,  Joust  von  den,  a  celebrated  poet  of  Holland, 
was  born  at  Cologne  on  the  17th  of  November,  1587.  His 
parents,  who  were  anabaptists,  had  withdrawn  to  that  city  from 
Antweqi,  to  escape  the  persecution  to  which  the  intolerance  of 
the  Austrian-Spanish  government  exposed  them,  on  account  of 
their  religion.  After  the  establishment  of  the  republic  of  the 
United  Provinces,  they  fixed  their  dwelling  in  Amsterdam,  where 
Vondel  passed  the  rest  of  hLs  life.  He  early  displayed  a  fondness 
for  poetry,  and  literature  seems  ever  to  have  had  greater  charms 
for  him  than  business — at  least  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fact 
that  the  latter,  in  his  case,  was  the  reverse  of  prosperous. 
Although  Vondel's  tragedies  rank  among  his  chief  productions, 
the  genius  of  their  author  was  rather  lyric  than  dramati 
the  magnificent  choruses  with  which  they  are  diversified  form 
the  features  that  principally  crave  our  admiration.  One  of  his 
dramatic  poems,  "Palamedes,"  is  stated  to  have  passed  through 
no  less  than  thirty  editions  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  Another, 
'•  Gijsbrecht  von  Anistel,"  claims  place  amongst  his  finest  works. 
A  third,  "Lucifer,"  peculiarly  interests  the  English  reader,  from 
the  points  of  resemblance  it  presents  to  Milton's  Parad:- 
Not  a  little  has  been  said  on  this  subject ;  but  although  Vondel's 
'•  Lucifer  "  contains  grand  Miltonic  passages,  it  appeared  four- 
teen years  before  the  work  of  t;  :.  Vondel  there- 
fore owed  nothing  to  Milton,  and  just  as  little  did  Milton  owe  to 
Vondel.  The  truth  is,  both  drank  from  the  same  deep  well  of 
poetic  inspiration,  and  they  were  men  of  kindred,  if  unequal, 
genius.  To  the  remaining  works  of  Vondel  our  space  will  not 
permit  us  to  refer.    This  remarkable  person  died  in  1G7'.». — J.  J. 

VI  IBOSMABTZ,  Mm  iiAir.,  a  distinguish..!  II 
was  born  in  1800  at  Nyeck,  W<  issemburg,  and  was  educated  for 
the  law  at   Pesth.      Poetry  withdrew  him  from  graver  studies, 
and  in  1821  he  published  a  tragedy  founded  on  the  hisl 
King  Solomon  of  Bongary.     u  King  Sigismund,"  a  drama,  fol- 
lowed   in   1822;  in  which  year  the  poet  also   produced  "The 
Triumph  of  Fidelity,"  a  story  in  verse.      He  was  called   to  the 
bar  in  1824,  but  continued  to  devote  himself  to  literature.     His 
style  was  grave,  polished,  and  stately,  and  his  most  in 
works  are   epic  poems,  such   as   "The  Flight  of  Zahan,"  1824  ; 
and    "  Cserhaloin,"    1826.     That    his    fame    would   ha\  • 
greater  than  it  is  had  he  addressed  himself  more  generally   to 
the  mass  of  his  fellow-countrymen  in  balls 
the  extraordinary  and  permanent  popularity  of  his  ballad,  "The 
Appeal."      The  patriotism  breathed  i;:  I  inted  out  the 

author  as  a  fit  member  of  the  national 

however,  he  did  not  please  the  extreme  party.     After  the  triumph 
of  the  Austriaus  the  poet  was  imprisoned  for  a  short  tin 
his  release  he  remained  in  a  state  of  painful  dejection  until  the 
year   before  his  death,   when   he   begin    a   translation  of  Shak- 
into  the  Hungarian  Language.     H    died  in  1855. — R.  II. 
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VORSTIUS,  Conead,  an  eminent  divine,  was  born  at 
Cologne,  on  19th  July,  1569.  His  father  was  a  secret  seceder 
from  the  Romish  church,  though  his  son  was  osten-ibly  brought 
up  in  that  communion.  The  youth  studied  first  at  the  college  of 
St.  Lawrence  in  his  native  city,  then  at  Haarlem  and  Heidelberg, 
and  at  the  last  university  became  a  doctor  of  divinity  in  159-1. 
He  then  travelled  in  Hulland,  Switzerland,  and  France,  held 
theological  disputations  at  Basle,  and  gave  theological  lectures 
at  Geneva.  At  length  he  settled  at  Steinfurt  as  preacher,  con- 
sistorial  assessor,  and  teacher  of  theology,  and  remained  in  this 
position  till  1610,  when  he  was  called  to  sucaeed  Arminius  at 
Leyden.  A  book  which  he  published  soon  after,  "  Tractatus 
Theologicus  de  Deo,  sive  de  natura  et  attributis  Dei,"  created  a 
great  sensation.  The  Gomarists,  or  Calvinists,  accused  him  of 
heresy,  got  declarations  in  their  favour,  not  only  from  several 
universities  but  from  King  James  of  England,  who  scribbled 
numerous  charges  of  error  against  it,  and  caused  it  to  be  burned 
in  London.  A  treatise  approaching  Socinian  ground,  by  one  of  his 
pupils,  increased  the  cry  against  him;  the  synod  of  Dort  deprived 
him  of  his  professorship ;  and  the  states  of  Holland  banished 
him.  For  two  years  the  exile  wandered  from  place  to  place, 
sometimes  in  danger  of  his  life.  At  length  the  duke  of  Holstein 
had  pity  on  the  persecuted  party,  and  gave  them  a  refuge.  Vor- 
stius  gladly  availed  himself  of  it,  and  shortly  after  died  at 
Tonningen  in  September,  1622.  Vorstius  is  supposed  to  have 
had  a  leaning  towards  antitrinitarian  views,  and  was  at  all 
events  rationalistic  in  his  theology.  He  left  behind  him  a 
variety  of  works,  many  of  them  polemical,  and  also  notes  on  the 
New  Testament  — J.  E. 

VOSS,  Gerhard  Johann,  commonly  called  Vossius,  an 
eminent  Latinist,  was  born  of  a  Dutch  family  in  1577,  in  a 
village  near  Heidelberg,  where  his  father  was  clergyman.  He 
devoted  himself  to  classical  learning  at  Dordrecht  and  Leyden, 
and  soon  after  became  rector  of  the  Dordrecht  school.  In 
1614  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  theological  college,  and 
some  time  later  professor  of  eloquence  at  Leyden.  In  1643  he 
was  called  to  the  chair  of  history  in  the  newly-founded  gym- 
nasium at  Amsterdam,  where  he  died,  17th  March,  1649.  "To 
Vossius,"  says  Hallam,  "perhaps  rather  than  to  any  other  one 
man,  we  may  refer  the  establishment  of  as  much  correctness  of 
writing  as  is  attainable  in  a  dead  language."  He  did,  indeed, 
excellent  service  to  Latin  grammar,  especially  by  his  "  Aristar- 
chus,  sive  de  Arte  Grammatica  ;"  his  " Grammatica  Latina;"  his 
"  De  Yitiis  Sermonis  et  Glossematis  Latino-Barbaris,"  and  other 
works  of  vast  erudition  and  sound  criticism.  By  far  the  great- 
est noise,  however,  was  produced  by  his  "  Historia  Pelagiana," 
Amsterdam,  1618,  in  which  he  admitted,  to  use  the  words  of 
Hallam,  that  the  first  four  centuries  did  not  countenance  the 
predestinarian  scheme  of  Augustine.  This  gave  offence  in  Hol- 
land; his  book  was  publicly  censured;  he  was  excommunicated, 
and  forbidden  to  teach  in  public  or  private.  Vossius,  like  others, 
remembered  that  he  had  a  large  family,  and  made  after  some 
years  a  sort  of  retractation,  which  of  course  did  not  express  his 
real  opinion.  The  "  Historia  Pelagiana"  was  much  more  favour- 
ably received  in  England,  particularly  by  Charles  I.  and  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  and  a  canonry  at  Canterbury,  worth  £100  a  year, 
was  conferred  on  its  author,  with  the  permission  of  non-residence. 
This  was  a  compensation  for  the  losses  inflicted  upon  him  by  the 
Gomarists,  which  in  one  of  his  letters  he  valued  at  six  thousand 
francs  a  year.— (See  complete  works,  Amsterdam,  1695-1701, 
6  vols.,  folio ;  Toll,  Oratio  de  Gerh.  Joh.  Vossio,  rjravunatico 
jierfecto;  Amsterdam,  1778.)— K.  E. 

VOSS,  Johann  Heinrich,  an  eminent  German  poet,  trans- 
lator, and  Hellenist,  was  born  at  Sommersdorf,  near  Waren 
(Mecklenburg-Schwerin),  on  the  20th  February,  1751.  By  his 
straitened  circumstances  he  was  driven  to  teaching,  before  he 
had  completed  his  own  education.  From  his  hard  earnings  he 
assisted  his  parents,  and  contrived  to  save  a  small  sum  in  order 
to  pursue  his  studies.  In  1772  he  was  invited  by  Boie,  to 
whom  he  had  sent  some  poems  for  publication  in  the  Musenal- 
nianach,  to  come  to  Gottingen,  where  Boie  greatly  befriended 
him,  and  provided  for  his  support.  Voss  became,  at  the  same 
time,  a  member  of  the  philological  seminary  under  Heyne,  and 
of  the  so-called  "  Hainbund,"  of  which  he  must  be  considered  the 
chief  representative.  In  the  former  capacity  he  soon  opposed 
his  great  master,  and  began  that  literary  feud  against  him,  which 
only  ended  with  the  death  of  Heyne ;  in  the  latter  he  formed 


intimate  connections  with  Boie  (whose  younger  sister  he  after- 
wards married),  with  the  brothers  Stolberg,  Burger,  Holty,  and 
others.  Voss  thus  acquired  a  profound  knowledge  of  antiquity, 
and  a  great  familiarity  with  modern  poetry.  In  1778  he  was 
appointed  rector  of  the  Latin  school  at  Otterndorf,  near  Cux- 
haven,  whence,  in  1782,  he  was  translated  in  the  same  capacity 
to  Eutin.  Here  he  discharged  the  arduous  duties  of  his  office 
during  twenty-three  years,  and  yet  found  leisure  for  his  immortal 
translation  of  Homer,  his  unrivalled  idyl  Luise,  and  a  number 
of  other  works,  both  philological  and  poetical.  In  1805  he  was 
called  as  honorary  professor  to  Heidelberg,  svhere  till  his  death 
on  the  20th  March,  1826,  he  devoted  all  his  time  to  literary 
labours,  in  which  he  was  partly  assisted  by  his  sons,  Henry  and 
Abraham.  Few  men  have  contributed  more  to  diffuse  classical 
learning  in  Germany  than  Voss  has  done,  by  his  solid  and  taste- 
ful translations.  His  translation  of  Homer,  a  standard  work 
for  all  times,  was  followed  by  the  no  less  admirable  Eclogues 
and  Georgics  of  Virgil,  by  Jischylus,  Aristophanes,  select  pas- 
sages from  Ovid,  Aratus,  Hesiod,  Orpheus,  Theocritus,  Bion  and 
Moschus,  Tibullus,  Fropertius,  and  Horace.  These  translations 
were  mostly  accompanied  by  dissertations  and  notes,  which  often 
opened  new  paths  for  the  explanation  of  the  respective  authors. 
To  Voss'  translations  from  the  ancients  must  be  added  that  of 
Shakspeare's  plays,  undertaken  in  his  old  age,  conjointly  with 
his  above-mentioned  sons.  Although  of  no  common  order,  it 
has  yet  been  superseded  by  that  of  Schlegel.  The  original  idyls 
of  Voss  were  modelled  after  those  of  Theocritus;  their  objects 
were  taken  from  German  country-life,  and  skilfully  moulded 
into  the  classic  form.  The  hexameter,  introduced  by  Klopstock 
into  German  poetry,  reached  its  perfection  in  the  hands  of  Voss, 
and  was  successfully  adapted  by  him  even  to  the  Low  German 
idiom.  Voss  excelled  no  less  as  a  song-writer,  and  his  poetry, 
like  his  life,  is  everywhere  replete  with  moral  purpose.  Last, 
but  not  least  in  the  long  list  of  his  works,  stand  his  "  Mytholo- 
gical Letters,"  and  his  "  Antisymbolik,"  which  were  directed 
against  Heyne  and  Creuzer,  and  mark  a  decided  progress  in  the 
field  of  mythology  — K.  E. 

VOSSIUS,  Isaac,  son  of  Gerard  Johann,  a  learned  critic,  was 
born  at  Leyden  in  1618.  His  youth  was  spent  in  such  studies 
as  might  be  expected  from  his  father's  favourite  pursuits.  In 
1639  he  prepared  an  edition  of  the  Perip'us  of  Scylax.  During 
a  tour  of  three  years  in  Italy,  France,  and  England,  he  gathered 
a  goodly  number  of  MSS.,  of  which,  at  his  death,  he  had  an 
unexampled  collection.  In  1638  he  went  to  Sweden  on  the 
invitation  of  Queen  Christina,  whom  he  instructed  in  Greek. 
But  Saumaise  (Salmasius),  another  of  the  scholarly  court,  treated 
him  with  great  contempt,  among  other  opprobrious  terms  calling 
him  usually  ex-bibliotheca,  bibliopola  regius,  &c.  When  the 
capricious  queen  heard  that  Vossius  was  preparing  to  avenge 
himself,  she  discarded  him,  and  he  ltft  Stockholm  and  retired  to 
Holland  in  1658.  Afterwards  he  edited  Pomponius  Mela  and 
some  of  his  father's  works.  In  1670  Vossius  came  to  England, 
having  lost  a  pension  which  had  been  given  him  by  the  States, 
under  a  commission  to  write  an  account  of  the  English  and  Dutch 
wars.  He  was  made  doctor  of  laws  at  Oxford,  and  the  king 
in  1673  gave  him  a  canonry  at  Windsor,  with  apartments  in  the 
castle.  In  this  situation  he  remained  till  his  death,  10th  February, 
1688.  Isaac  Vossius  was  scarcely  behind  his  father  in  erudition, 
but  his  critical  judgments  are  disfigured  by  paradoxes.  Ris 
habits  are  said  to  have  been  dissolute,  and  his  manners,  though 
he  moved  in  the  best  society,  somewhat  rude.  Nor  does  he  seem 
to  have  had  any  fixed  religious  opinions,  and  he  refused  to  partake 
of  the  sacrament  before  his  death  ;  one  characteristic  argument 
for  his  compliance  being,  that  though  he  would  not  honour  God 
by  observing  the  ordinance,  yet  he  should  not  disgrace  his  canonry 
by  his  refusal.  Once,  when  he  was  descanting  on  some  extrava- 
gant history  of  Chinese  prodigies  which  he  credited,  the  king 
remarked  to  his  courtiers,  "  This  strange  divine  believes  every- 
thing but  the  Bible  "  His  large  library  and  collection  of  ma- 
nuscripts were  purchased  by  the  university  of  Leyden.  His 
works  are  numerous  and  learned.  He  edited  Justin,  Catullus, 
the  epistles  of  Barnabas  and  Ignatius,  and  published,  among 
other  treatises,  "  De  vera  aetate  Mundi ; "  "  De  Septuaginta 
interpretibus,"  &c,  a  defence  of  the  chronology  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint;  "  De  Poematum  cantu;"  "  Dc  Sibyllinis  Oraculis;" 
"  Observationum  liber,"  &c. — J.  E. 

VOYER.     See  Argensox. 


WADHAM,  Nl<  HOLAS,  the  founder  of  the  college  at  Oxford 
trhich  bears  his  name,  was  horn  in  Somersetshire,  Lut  whin  is 
uncertain,  and  indeed  little  seems  to  he  known  of  his  personal 
history.  He  is  said  to  have  been  descended  from  an  old  Devon- 
shire family :  to  have  been  a  gentleman  commoner  either  of  Christ 
chuich  or  Corpus  Christi  college,  Oxford;  and  to  have  gone  to 
the  university  about  1548.  lie  was  the  inheritor  and  improver 
of  a  coi.s  derahle  pioperty,  a  portion  of  which  he  bequeathed  to 
establish  and  endow  Wadham  college,  Oxford;  and  his  design 
was  earned  out  by  his  widow  in  the  years  1610-12.  Wadham 
himself  died  in  1009. — F.  E. 

WAGER,  Sir  Charles,  an  English  admiral  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  He  was  horn  in  1666,  ami  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
one  was  captain  of  a  man-of-war.  lie  was  knighted  by  the 
queen  on  account  of  a  brilliant  exploit  he  achieved  on  the  coast 
of  South  America,  near  Cartbagena,  in  May,  1708,  when  he 
conquered  with  a  squadron  of  four  ships  seventeen  Spanish 
galleons.  He  gradually  rose  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  naval 
Bi  rvice,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  was 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty  in  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  ministry.  He 
died  in  1743,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey. — R.  H. 

WAKE,  William,  a  distinguished  prelate,  was  born  in  1057 
at  Blandford,  Dorsetshire.  In  1072  he  entered  Christ  church, 
Oxford,  took  his  degree  of  A.R.  in  107G,  and  that  of  A.M.  in 
1079.  Having  Leen  ordained,  lie  accompanied  Lord  Preston's 
embassy  to  Paris,  and  there  procured  t he  collation  of  some 
MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  for  Bishop  Fell.  On  his  return 
he  was  elected  preacher  to  <  hay's  inn,  and  his  zeal  against  popery 
now  began  to  display  itself.  In  1080  he  published  an  il  Expo- 
sition of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,"  a  tractate 
written  in  answer  to  Bossnet's  Exposition.  This  publication 
excited  a  good  deal  of  controversy.  After  the  Revolution  he 
became  a  royal  chaplain,  deputy  clerk  of  the  closet,  and  a  canon 
in  his  college  at  Oxford.  In  1093  the  rectory  of  St.  .lames", 
Westminster,  was  conferred  upon  him.  During  this  year  he 
published  an  "English  version  of  the  genuine  epistles  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers."  The  version  is  good,  but  he  made  no  critical 
distinction  among  the  epistles  ascribed  to  Ignatius. — (  See  Pear- 
son.) In  1097  he  published  "  The  state  of  the  Church  and 
Clergy  of  England  considered."  This  work  is  directed  against 
Atterbury,  and  discourses  learnedly  and  broadly  on  the  rights  of 
convocation.  The  controversy  was  a  warm  one,  and  several 
prelates  took  part  in  it.  In  J  701  he  was  made  dean  of  Exeter, 
and  in  1705  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Lincoln.  In  January, 
1710,  he  was  translated  to  the  diocese  of  Canterbury,  on  the 
death  of  Archbishop  Tenison.  Archbishop  Wake  was  firm,  and 
in  some  respects  liberal,  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties. 
He  woulu  not  repeal  the  test  act  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  hand  he  laboured  to  promote  a  union  between  the  churches 
of  England  and  France — his  correspondents  being  the  learned 
historian  Dupin,  and  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Jansenist  party. 
He  published  some  sermons  and  an  Exposition  of  the  Cab  chism. 
He  corresponded  also  on  similar  topics  with  Turretin,  and  others 
of  the  protestant  continental  churches.  Archbishop  Wake  was 
for  many  years  enfeebled  by  disease,  and  he  died  at  Lambeth  on 
the  24th  January,  1707.  He  bequeathed  his  library  and  collec- 
tion of  coins,  worth  £10,000,  to  Christ  church,  Oxford.  After 
his  death  his  sermons  and  charges  were  published  in  three 
volumes  octavo. — J.  E. 

WAKEFIELD,  Gilbert,  was  born  on  the  22nd  February, 
1750,  in  the  parsonage  house  of  St.  Nicholas,  Nottingham,  Ids 
father  being  rector  of  the  parish.  In  1772  lie  entered  Jesus 
college,   Cambridge,  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in    1776,   and 
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was  elected  a  fellow  the  following  year.  In  1778  he  received 
dc  aeon's  orders,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  was  curat* 
Peter's,  Liverpool.  In  the  meantime  he  was  growing  more  and 
more  dissatisfied  with  the  creid  and  liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  in  1779  he  became  classical  tutor  at  a  dissenting 
academy  at  Warrington.  While  occupying  this  situation,  he 
published  in  1781  a  new  translation  of  the  First  Epistle  of  Paul 
to  the  Thessalonians,  followed  next  year  by  a  new  translation  of 
the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  Ultimately  he  published  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament  in  three  volumes  octavo.  The  translation 
is  good  in  some  parts,  but  inaccurate  in  others,  and  is,  ai 
to  the  opinion  of  good  judges,  deeply  tinctured  by  his  creed. 
The  academy  at  Warrington  having  broken  up,  Wakefield 
retired  to  Bramcoate  in  Nottinghamshire,  with  the  view  of 
taking  private  pupils.  When  residing  here  he  published  in  L784 
an  "  Inquiry  into  the  opinions  of  the  Christian  writer-  of  the  first 
three  centuries  concerning  the  person  of  Christ."  In  1784  he 
went  to  Nottingham,  and  remained  there  six  years.  His  con- 
nection with  the  Church  of  England  now  finally  ceased,  and  he 
became  through  life  its  vehement  enemy.  In  1790  he  removed 
as  tutor  to  the  dissenting  academy  at  Hackney,  but  he  soon 
quarreled  with  his  colleagues  and  resigned.  Various  works, 
all  of  which  hear  marks  of  haste,  now  occupied  him,  such  as 
an  edition  of  Horace,  select  Greek  tragedies,  Bion  and  Mos- 
elms,  and  Yir.il,  with  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Pope.  But 
he  diverged  into  politics,  was  a  keen  opponent  of  the  war  with 
France,  and  published  in  1798  a  "  Reply  to  some  parts  of  the 
Bishop  of  Llandat'fs  address."  For  this  he  was  tried  before  Lord 
Kenvon  at  Westminster  in  1  799,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  two 
years'  imprisonment  in  Dorchester  gaol,  and  to  give  security  for 
good  behaviour  for  five  years,  himself  in  £500,  and  two  others 
in  £250  each.  A  subscription  was  at  once  started  for  him, 
which  ultimately  produced  £5000.  On  his  release  (29th  May, 
1801),  he  returned  to  London,  and  commenced  to  lecture  on 
the  second  book  of  the  .Fneid.  On  the  27th  of  August  lie  was 
seized  with  typhus  fever,  and  died  on  the  '.ah  of  September. 
Wakefield  was  a  man  of  impetuous  and  honest  character,  dis- 
tinguished by  extensive  acquirements  and  continuous  industry. 
His  scholarship  was  also  great  and  multifarious,  though  it  cannot 
be  compared  in  minuteness  or  depth  to  that  of  Person  or  Barney. 
His  "  Sylva  Critics,  or  illustrations  of  the  classics  and  New 
Testament."  has  many  happy  remarks,  but  abounds  in  rash  con- 
jectures and  daring  emendations.  Wakefield's  correspondence 
with  Charles  James  Fox  was  published  in  a  thin  octavo  volume 
some  years  after  his  death. — J.  E. 

WALDO,  l'l  i  i  u.   i  ne   of  the   interesting  class  of  men   who 
have  been  happily  styled  "reformers  before  the   Reformation," 
was  a  rich  merchant  of  Lyons  in  the  twelfth  century.      \ 
is  known  of  his  early  life;  hut  it  was  about  the  year  1160  that 
he  first  publicly  opposed  himself  to  the  doctrine  and  autbt 
the  Church  of  Borne.     Having  enjoyed  a  superior  educati 

was  able  to  read  the  Vulgate,  and  he  either  translated  Of 

to  lie  translated  the  four  gospels  into  French  for  the  dm  of  the 

sped  firmly  the  principle  of  t! 
authority  of  the  word  of  <  iod  in  matters  ol  faith  ami  practice  ;  but 
interpreting  it  too  literally  ami  too  much  in  the  spirit  of 
piety,  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  become  the  follower  of  the  poverty 
of  our  Lord  and   his  apostles,  as  w.il   a-  of  their  teaching,  .uid 
surrendering  all  his  wealth  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  lie  gave  up  his 
whole  life  to  the  mission  of  instructing  his  countrymen  in  a  purer 
faith    and    practice    than    those   of  tiie   dominant   church.      He 
pteached  in  the  public  streets  of  Lyons,  and  gathered  the 
around  him  in  small  assemblies  for  the  study  of  the  scr.. 


As  his  knowledge  of  the  Bible  grew,  his  eyes  became  more  and 
more  open  to  the  degeneracy  and  corruption  of  the  Church  of 
Koine;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that-he  ever  reached  the 
right  understanding  of  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  or  ever  became 
fundamentally  opposed  to  the  Church  of  Rome  on  purely  theo- 
logical questions.  It  was  her  sacerdotal  system  that  he  mainly 
attacked — the  arrogant  assumptions,  the  ignorance,  the  super- 
stition, and  the  vices  of  the  clergy.  He  did  not  at  first  withdraw 
his  followers  from  all  connection  with  the  church,  resembling  in 
this  the  early  Moravians  in  Germany  and  the  early  Methodists  in 
England.  It  was  the  persecutions  of  the  church  that  compelled 
the  followers  of  Waldo  to  become  a  hostile  sect;  Waldo  was  pro- 
hibited from  preaching  by  the  archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  attempts 
were  made  to  apprehend  him,  which  were  defeated  by  the  powerful 
support  of  his  fellow-citizens,  who  kept  him  in  concealment  among 
them  for  three  years.  But  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  anathe- 
matized by  Pope  Alexander  III.,  who  commanded  the  archbishop 
to  proceed  against  him  and  his  adherents  with  the  utmost  rigour, 
lie  was  at  last  driven  from  Lyons,  and  took  refuge  in  Dauphiny, 
where  he  preached  with  great  success.  Crossing  the  Alps  into 
Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  he  found  many  in  these  countries  who 
sympathized  with  his  views.  Among  the  Vaudois  of  Piedmont 
in  particular,  his  influence  is  believed  by  some  recent  German 
authors,  such  as  Dieckhoft"  and  Herzog,  to  have  been  so  great 
that  it  was  from  him  they  derived  the  name  of  Waldenses,  while 
others  maintain  that  the  true  meaning  of  that  name  is  "Men  of 
the  Valleys,"  and  that  Peter  of  Lyons  acquired  the  surname  of 
Waldo  or  Waldus  from  his  residence  among  them,  and  the  identity 
of  his  opinions  with  their  ancient  faith.  The  latter  is  the  view 
of  the  relations  of  Waldo  to  the  Waldenses  of  Piedmont  which  is 
generally  held  in  this  country ;  but  the  researches  of  the  two 
authors  just  named,  especially  of  Professor  Herzog,  who  of  all 
living  writers  has  the  fullest  acquaintance  with  Waldensian 
manuscripts,  are  well  worthy  of  attention.  The  only  additional 
facts  of  Waldo's  life  known  to  historians  are,  that  he  subse- 
quently preached  in  Picardy  and  in  Bohemia,  and  that  in  the 
latter  country  he  died  in  1179. — P.  L. 

WALDSTEIN,  Albreciit  Eusebius  Wenceslaus  of, 
known  in  history  by  the  name  of  W'allenstein,  was  born  at 
Hermance  in  Bohemia,  on  the  15th  September,  1583,  the  third 
and  youngest  son  of  his  parents,  who  were  of  ancient  family, 
but  not  wealthy.  They  were  protestants,  and  trained  up  Albrecht 
in  their  own  creed.  The  boy  was  stubborn  and  passionate,  and 
though  subjected  to  severe  discipline  by  his  father,  made  slight 
progress  in  learning.  He  was  still  a  boy  when  his  parents  died, 
and  he  was  sent  by  an  uncle  to  the  Jesuit  college  at  Olmutz. 
He  was  easily  won  over  to  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  and  on 
quitting  college  travelled  with  a  wealthy  young  noble  to  France, 
Spain,  Germany,  England,  Holland,  and  Italy.  In  Italy  he 
devoted  himself  for  some  time  to  the  study  of  astrology,  the 
delusions  of  which  ever  after  exercised  a  strange  influence  over 
his  mind.  His  Paduan  teacher  having  predicted  that  he  would 
attain  to  great  military  renown,  young  Waldstein  joined  the 
imperial  army  then  warring  against  the  Turks  in  Hungary.  On 
the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1G06  he  returned  to  Bohemia  without 
having  obtained  any  remarkable  distinction.  His  inherited  fortune 
was  small,  and  he  owed  much  of  his  subsequent  success  in  life 
to  the  money  which  he  obtained  by  marriage  with  a  wealthy  widow 
who  on  her  death  bequeathed  her  fortune  to  him.  For  a  period 
of  ten  years,  from  1G07  to  1G17,  betook  no  part  in  public  affairs, 
but  resided  on  his  estates,  busying  himself,  it  is  thought,  with 
fanning  and  rural  economy.  In  1G17  he  raised  two  hun- 
dred horsemen,  and  led  them  to  the  assistance  of  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand,  then  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  the  Venetians.  He 
skilfully  relieved  the  blockaded  fortress  of  Granitza,  and  having 
attracted  universal  attention  by  his  splendour  and  generosity, 
was  invited  by  the  emperor  to  Vienna  and  created  a  Count.  He 
was  also  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Moravian  militia, 
which  he  retained  until  he  was  driven  out  by  the  civil  war  which 
arose  between  the  emperor  and  his  protestant  subjects  of  Moravia 
and  Bohemia.  When  in  1619  Ferdinand  became  emperor,  and 
the  Bohemians  renouncing  their  allegiance  to  him  elected  Frede- 
rick, elector  of  the  Palatinate,  their  king,  a  religious  war  ensued 
in  which  Waldstein  rendered  eminent  service  to  the  emperor  and 
the  catholic  cause.  By  a  relentless  system  of  confiscation  of 
property  in  the  districts  which  he  overran,  Waldstein  contrived 
not  only  to  maintain  a  princely  magnificence  in  his  own  mode  of 
living,  but  also  to  keep  up  a  large  army  of  mercenaries  without 


cost  to  the  imperial  treasury.  No  more  impressive  picture  of  the 
horrors  of  the  Thirty  Years'  war  can  be  conceived,  than  is  suggested 
by  this  fact.  In  1621  Waldstein  twice  defeated  Bethlehem  Gabor 
in  Hungary.  Two  years  after  he  was  created  Count  Palatine 
and  Duke  of  Friedland,  with  the  right  of  striking  coin  and  grant- 
ing patents  of  nobility.  He  showed  great  capacity  and  diligence 
in  the  administration  of  his  new  government,  in  which  he  exer- 
cised despotic  sway  When  King  Christian  of  Denmark  joined 
the  protestants  in  1G25  Waldstein  was  empowered  to  raise  an 
army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  which  he  had  the  less  difficulty  in 
doing  by  reason  of  his  reputation  among  the  mercenaries  as  a 
liberal  paymaster.  By  his  able  conduct  at  the  head  of  this  army 
he  defeated  Count  Mansfeld,  checked  Bethlehem  Gabor,  conquered 
Holstein  and  Jutland,  and  raised  the  power  of  Ferdinand  in 
Germany  to  the  highest  pitch.  In  1628  his  services  were 
rewarded  with  the  magnificent  gift  of  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg, 
which  the  rightful  dukes  were  declared  to  have  forfeited  by 
rebellion  in  forming  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Denmark 
against  the  emperor.  From  the  siege  of  Stralsund,  which  had 
lasted  some  months,  Waldstein  was  compelled  to  retire  in  the 
summer  of  the  same  year.  Peace  was  concluded  with  Denmark 
in  the  January  following,  and  Waldstein  remained  confessedly 
the  most  powerful  subject  in  the  empire.  To  him  was  intrusted 
the  execution  of  the  decree  of  restitution,  by  which  protestants 
were  forced  to  restore  all  the  carbolic  church  property  they  had 
sequestrated  since  1555.  The  rigours  of  this  arbitrary  law  were 
enforced  by  the  powerful  general,  who  did  not  disdain  to  share 
in  the  spoil  which  thus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romanists. 
His  enemies  treasured  up  every  complaint,  made  of  his  severity, 
and  at  length,  in  1630  at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  the  duke  of 
Friedland  was  formally  charged  with  tyranny,  with  having 
ambitious  projects  of  independence,  and  with  permitting  the 
cruel  rapine  of  his  soldiery.  Waldstein  was  dismissed  from  his 
command,  and  retired  to  his  estates  in  Bohemia.  But  Ferdinand 
could  not  long  do  without  him.  In  June,  1630,  Gustavus 
Adolphus  came  to  aid  the  protestant  cau  ;e  in  Germany,  and  in 
August,  1631,  won  the  battle  of  Leipsic  Count  Tilly  was 
slain  in  battle.  In  1632  Waldstein  was  conjured  to  resume  the 
command  of  the  imperialists.  He  consented  in  April,  and  new 
life  was  immediately  infused  into  the  emperor's  vast  army.  At 
the  battle  of  Liitzen,  however,  he"  was  defeated  by  the  superior 
genius  of  Gustavus.  But  the  Swedish  king  fell,  and  ere  long 
the  emperor's  cause  once  more  prospered.  At  Steinau  Waldstein 
made  a  Swedish  force  lay  down  their  arms.  He  cleared  Silesia 
of  the  enemy,  and  invaded  Brandenburg.  French  diplomatic 
agents  at  this  time  began  tampering  with  him.  He  was  suspected 
and  feared  by  his  imperial  master.  Measures  were  about  to  be 
taken  to  deprive  him  of  power,  when  he  entered  into  a  compact 
with  the  officers  of  his  army  for  their  mutual  security.  There- 
upon the  emperor,  filled  with  alarm,  declared  this  too  powerful 
subject  to  be  an  outlaw,  and  gave  secret  instructions  for  his 
assassination.  The  illegal  sentence  was  carried  into  effect  at 
Egra,  by  certain  Irish  officers  who  had  served  under  him.  He 
was  killed  in  his  bedroom,  25th  February,  1634. — R.  II. 

W'ALKER,  Clement,  a  member  of  the  English  house  of 
commons  during  the  civil  wars,  was  a  native  of  Cliffe  in  Devon- 
shire. He  was  educated  at  Christ  church,  Oxford,  but  took  no 
degree.  He  served  the  crown  in  the  office  of  usher  of  the 
exchequer.  From  having  been  a  royalist  and  a  churchman  he 
became  a  rigid  presbyterian,  and  was  elected  by  his  coreligionists 
to  the  parliament  of  1C40  as  member  for  Wells,  under  the 
supremacy  of  the  Independents  and  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Caustic 
remarks  from  his  "History  of  Independency"  are  quoted  by  Mr. 
Carlyle  (see  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches),  who  describes 
the  author  as  "a  very  splenetic  old  gentleman  of  low  stature,  in 
a  grey  suit,  with  a  little  stick  in  his  hand."  Walker  wrote  various 
political  tracts,  "Cromwell's  Slaughterhouse,"  and  others,  but  is 
chiefly  remembered  by  his  "  History  of  Independency,"  which, 
although  a  violent  attack  upon  the  Independents,  is  valuable  as 
bearing  contemporaneous  testimony  to  many  of  the  minor  facts  of 
the  history  of  that  time.  It  was  published  in  three  parts,  the 
first  in  1648,  the  year  in  which  Walker  was,  with  forty  other 
members,  ejected  from  parliament  by  Colonel  Pride's  Purge.  The 
publication  of  the  second  part  in  1649  led  to  the  author's 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  where  the  third  part  was  written 
and  published  in  1651,  the  year  of  Walker's  death,  which  took 
place  while  he  was  still  in  confinement.  He  was  buried  in  All 
Hallows,  Barking,  near  the  Tower,  and  his  loss  was  much  lamented 


by  tlie  presbyterian  party.  A  fourth  part  was  added  to  his 
history  by  T.  M.,  and  published  in  1660.— R.  H. 

WALKER,  George,  a  patriotic  and  courageous  Irish  clergy- 
man, was  born  in  the  county  of  Tyrone.  Be  studied  at  the 
university  or  Glasgow,  and  afterwards  obtained  the  living  of 
Donoughmore.  He  was  specially  famed  for  his  intrepid  conduct 
during  the  protracted  siege  of  Londonderry.  He  raised  a  regi- 
ment, and  was  also  joint  governor  of  the  town.  His  eloquence 
and  bravery  contributed  much  to  the  signal  result,  when  the 
siege  was  raised  on  21st  July,  1689.  The  popularity  of  Walker 
became  immense,  crowds  followed  him  in  London,  the  house 
of  commons  voted  thanks  to  him,  the  Companies  feasted  him, 
and  the  king  gave  him  a  present  of  £,0000.  In  1690  he  was 
appointed  to  the  see  of  Deny.  He  had,  however,  contracted  a 
taste  for  war,  and  he  followed  the  king  to  the  Boyne,  where  he 
was  shot  dead  in  the  act  of  addressing  the  colonists  of  Ulster. 
"Sir,"  said  an  attendant  to  the  king,  ''the  bishop  of  Derry  has 
been  killed  by  a  shot  at  the  ford."  "What  took  him  there?" 
was  the  laconic  reply.  On  a  bastion  of  the  city  of  Deny  is  a 
lofty  pillar  with  a  statue  of  Walker  on  its  summit — J.  E. 

WALL,  William,  a  learned  English  divine,  was  born  in 
1646,  and  was  vicar  of  Shoreham,  Kent,  for  fifty-two  years.  lie 
is  principally  known  for  his  controversy  with  Dr.  Gale  in  favour 
of  infant  baptism,  and  as  the  author  of  a  "  History  of  Infant 
Baptism,"  published  in  1707,  and  of  a  "Defence"  of  his  his- 
tory, for  which  the  university  of  Oxford  conferred  npon  him  tie 
degree  of  D.D.  He  was  also  author  of  "Critical  Notes  on  the 
Old  Testament,"  with  a  preface  in  opposition  to  the  views  of 
.Air.  Winston.     Wall  died  in  1728.— F. 

WALLACE,  William,  the  famous  Scottish  patriot,  sprung 
from  an  ancient  family  of  Anglo-Norman  descent,  which  settled 
in  Renfrewshire  and  Ayrshire  in  the  reign  of  David  I.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  Sir  Malcolm  Wallace  of  Elderslie,  near  Paisley, 
but  the  precise  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  When  the  patriot 
himself  was  very  young,  his  father  and  elder  brother  were  slain 
in  some  of  the  skirmishes  of  the  times,  and  he  was  educated  at 
Dunipace  in  Stirlingshire  by  his  uncle,  a  patriotic  priest,  by 
whom  the  love  of  freedom  and  of  bis  country  was  early  instilled 
into  his  mind.  At  this  period  Scotland  was  suffering  great 
misery  under  the  tyrannical  domination  of  Edward  I.;  and  at  a 
very  early  age  Wallace  manifested  a  strong  dislike  to  the  oppres- 
sors of  his  country.  Rut  t lie  incident  which  finally  caused 
him  to  take  up  arms  against  his  country's  oppressors  arose  out 
of  a  quarrel  between  him  and  some  English  otficers  in  Lanark, 
where  he  was  then  residing  (1297).  Overpowered  by  numbers 
he  took  refuge  in  the  Cartland  Crags,  a  rugged  and  rocky  glen 
near  that  town  ;  but  Hazelrigg,  the  English  sheriff,  enraged  at 
the  patriot's  escape,  burned  his  house  and  put  his  wife  and 
servants  to  death.  Wallace  immediately  collected  a  small  baud 
of  his  friends  and  avenged  the  atrocious  murder  of  his  wife  by 
the  slaughter  of  Hazelrigg,  whose  dead  body  he  is  said,  in  the 
indictment  presented  against  him  on  his  trial,  to  have  cut  to 
pieces.  Erom  this  period  Wallace  devoted  himself  to  the  task 
of  redressing  his  country's  wrongs,  and  having  gathered  around 
him  a  body  of  fierce  and  determined  men,  he  carried  "ii  against 
the  invaders  a  kind  of  guerilla  warfare,  for  which  the  district 
around  Lanark  was  admirably  fitted.  Issuing  suddenly  from 
the  fastness  in  which  he  had  taken  refuge,  he  attacked  isolated 
detachments  of  the  enemy,  intercepted  provisions  for  their  gar- 
risons, stormed  a  number  of  their  strongholds,  and  then  made  a 
rapid  retreat  through  those  wild  passes  into  which  it  was  most 
perilous  for  the  English  to  follow  him. 

The  fame  of  his  exploits  awoke  the  dormant  spirit  of  some 
of  the  Scottish  nohlrs;  ami  while  Wallace  by  a  rapid  inarch  on 
Scone  surprised  and  routed  Ormesby,  the  English  justiciary,  and 
obtained  a  rich  booty,  Sir  William  Douglas,  a  brave  and  powerful 
baron,  captured  the  castles  of  Disdeir  and  Sanquhar,  and  then 
uniting  their  forces,  he  and  Wallace  marched  to  the  west  of 
Scotland,  and  soon  wrested  almost  every  fortress  in  that  district 
from  the  enemy.  The  fame  of  these  successes  attracted  the 
stew  ird  of  Scotland,  the  bishop  of  Glasgow,  Sir  Andrew  Moray 
of  Bothwell,  and  other  powerful  barons,  to  the  patriotic  standard; 
and  even  the  younger  Bruce,  (ail  of  Carrick,  who  ha. I  hitherto 
adhered  to  the  En  t,  was  induced  to  embrace  the 

popular  cause.  The  tidings  of  this  formidable  insurrection 
alarmed  Edward  for  the  security  of  his  nowly-aopiired  d(  minions, 
and  he  promptly  sent  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  under 
Henry  Percy  and  Robert  de  Clifford,  to  crush  the  insurgents. 


A\  allace  and  hi-  aSBOCi ates  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  in  the 
our  hood  of  Irvine,  and  prepared  to  gh  e  battle  to  the  enemy ; 
but  dissensions  unfortunately  arose  amongst  the  leaders.  The 
ambition  and  untractable  pride  of  the  barons  made  them  unwill- 
ing to  submit  to  the  leadership  of  a  man  who.  however  brave  and 
skilful,  was  their  inferior  in  rank.  The  confederacy  fell  to 
like  a  rope  of  sand,  the  Steward,  Bruce,  Do  iglas,  and  their  friends 
mule  their  submission  (9th  July,  1207),  while  Wallace  and  Sir 
Andrew  Moray,  who  alone  had  resolutely  opposed  this  disgraceful 
transaction,  retired  to  the  north,  accompanied  by  their  own  per- 
sonal adherents.  In  a  short  time  the  patriot  was  joined  by  a 
number  of  tin-  tenants  of  the  crown  and  church  lands,  and  even 
by  many  of  the  vassals  of  the  barons  who  had  made  their  peace 
with  Edward;  and  while  the  English  commanders  remained 
inactive  at  Irvine,  apparently  under  the  impression  that  the 
insurrection  was  at  an  end,  Wallace  captured  in  rapid  sic  i 
the  castles  of  Dunnotar,  Forfar,  Brechin,  and  Montrose,  and  the 
city  of  Aberdeen.  He  was  engaged  in  besieging  tie-  castle  of 
Dundee  when  tidings  reached  him  that  a  powerful  army  of  the 
English,  under  the  earl  of  Surrey,  and Gressingham  the  ti' 
of  Scotland,  was  on  its  march  to  Stirling.  Wallace  immediately 
hurried  to  that  town  in  order  to  guard  the  passage  of  the  Forth, 
and  took  up  a  strong  position  on  a  rising  ground  near  the 
Craig,  which  commanded  the  bridge  of  Stirling.  Tin!  veteran 
Surrey  saw  at  a  glance  the  danger  of  defiling  his  troops  along  a 
narrow  wooden  bridge,  with  a  powerful  and  vigilant  enemy  in 
front;  but  yielding  to  the  urgent  representations  of  the  rash  and 
presumptuous  Cressingham,  who  insisted  that  they  should  not 
protract  the  war  and  waste  the  king's  treasures,  the  earl  gave 
orders  for  an  immediate  attack.  The  van  under  Cressingham 
and  Sir  Marmadnke  Twenge crossed  the  river  without  opposition 
and  impetuously  charged  up  hill,  for  the  purpose  of  dislodging 
the  enemy  from  their  strong  position:  but  while  the  main  body 
of  the  Scots  repelled  this  attack,  and  drove  the  assailants  head- 
long before  them  with  their  long  spears,  a  portion  of  the  army 
made  a  detour  to  the  left,  and  interposing  between  the  English 
and  the  bridge  cut  oil'  their  retreat.  The  invaders  were  thus 
thrown  into  inextricable  confusion.  .Many  thousands  of  them 
were  slain  or  drowned  in  the  river,  and  the  country  for  miles 
around  was  covered  with  the  bodies  of  the  English  soldiers. 
Twenty  thousand  men,  including  the  treasurer,  Cressingham,  are 
believed  to  have  fallen  in  the  battle  and  the  flight 

This  brilliant  and  decisive  victory  was  followed  by  the  snr- 
render  of  Dundee,  and  the  other  chief  Blrongholds  in  the  king- 
dom. But  the  miseries  of  the  devoted  country  continued  to 
increase,  and,  in  addition  to  the  horrors  of  war,  a  grievous 
famine,  followed  by  a  pestilence,  cut  off  great  numbers  of  the 
people.  Wallace,  on  whom  the  government  of  the  kingdom  had 
tacitly  devolved,  sought  by  various  judicious  regulations  to  miti- 
gate the  sufferings  of  the  nation,  and  besides  other  m< 
resolved  to  invade  the  northern  counties  of  England,  both  to 
make  reprisals  on  the  enemy,  and  to  feed  his  famishing  country- 
men at  home  with  the  plunder  which  he  might  obtain.  He 
accordingly  cross  d  the  border  at  the  head  of  a  small  but  resolute 
force,  wasted  with  tire  and  sword  the  count','  s  of  Northumberland 
and  Cumberland,  which  he  rendered  little  better  than  a  wilder- 
ness, and  led  hack  his  fori  es  nnmolei  ted  to  his  own  country  laden 
with  booty.  Soon  after  his  return  from  this  suc<  essfu]  expedition 
(1297),  Wallace,  in  an  assembly  of  tin   . 

the  Forest-kirk  in  Selkirkshire,  was  chosen  guardian  of  the  king- 
dom in  the  name  of  King  John,  and  with  consent  of  the  com- 
munity of  Scotland.  Armed  with  this  authority,  he  took  prompt 
-  to  revive  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country,  entered  into 
communication  with  the  free  towns  of  Hamburg  and  Lubeck, 
set  himself  vigorously  to  rectify  the  aburee  lers  of 

the  kingdom,  cat  -  d  a  inn-:,  r-r  I)  t- 

the  names  of  all  who  wci  I    bearing  arm-,  and  made 

judicious  arrangements  for  disciplining  his  in  that  a 

sufficient  number  of  recruits  might  be  in  ret  I  ke  tho 

field  whenever  the  a  iviccs. 

About  midsummer  oi  1297  Wall 

-h,  under  the  carl  of  Pembroke  who  had  lauded  in  Fife, 
and  defeated  them,  witli  the  loss  of  fifteen  hundn  d  men. 
while  the  English  king,  who  was  absent  in  Flanders, 
injunctions  to  his  barons  to  assemble  thi 

and  punish  the  audacious  rebellion  of  t'.      S  \  N-rable 

f,„ve  v,  ted  by  the  carl  of  Surrey,  but  nothing 

was  done  with  it  until  tie  vard  from  the  continent. 


In  the  summer  of  1298  the  English  monarch  in  person  invaded 
Scotland,  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand  calvary  and  eighty  thou- 
sand infantry.  The  efforts  of  Wallace  to  resist  this  formidable 
invasion  were  greatly  hindered  by  the  mean  and  selfish  jealousy 
of  the  Scottish  barons,  who  were  envious  of  his  military  renown 
and  influence.  A  few  of  the  nobles,  however,  such  as  Comyn  of 
Badenoch,  Stewart  of  Bonkill,  Graham  of  Abercorn,  and  Mac- 
duff the  granduncle  of  the  earl  of  Fife,  repaired  to  the  national 
standard,  and  consented  to  act  with  the  guardian  of  the  kingdom. 

The  plan  which  Wallace  had  formed  for  the  defence  of  the 
country  was  marked  by  great  sagacity,  and  often  in  subsequent 
times  proved  successful  against  far  superior  numbers.  He 
resolved  to  avoid  a  general  engagement  with  the  invaders,  but  to 
hang  upon  their  line  of  march,  to  drive  off  all  the  supplies,  waste 
the  country  through  which  they  were  to  advance,  and  when  they 
should  be  compelled  to  retreat  by  privation  and  the  failure  of  pro- 
visions, to  harass  them  by  incessant  attacks.  This  scheme  was 
for  a  time  attended  with  complete  success.  Edward  advanced 
through  Berwickshire  and  Midlothian  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Linlithgow,  without  being  able  to  discover  or  to  obtain  any 
information  respecting  the  invisible  foe.  His  army  began  to 
suffer  severely  from  the  want  of  provisions;  an  alarming  mutiny 
broke  out  in  his  camp,  and  he  was  compelled  to  issue  orders  for 
a  retreat.  At  this  critical  juncture,  two  treacherous  nobles,  the 
earls  of  Dunbar  and  Angus,  gave  secret  information  to  Edward 
respecting  the  plans  of  Wallace,  and  the  position  of  the  Scottish 
army;  and  on  the  following  day  (22nd  July)  he  attacked  them 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Falkirk  with  overwhelming  numbers, 
and  after  a  desperate  conflict,  completely  defeated  them  with 
the  loss  of  fifteen  thousand  men.  Wallace  with  the  remnant  of 
his  army  succeeded  in  gaining  the  shelter  of  the  neighbouring 
wood,  and  afterwards  made  good  his  retreat  beyond  the  Forth. 
Edward  followed  him  as  far  as  Stirling  ;  but  after  laying  waste 
the  country  on  all  sides  with  fire  and  sword,  he  was  compelled  by 
the  scarcity  of  provisions  to  return  to  his  own  land,  leaving  the 
greater  part  of  Scotland  still  unsubdued. 

Wallace  now  resigned  the  office  of  guardian  of  the  kingdom, 
finding  that  his  measures  for  its  defence  were  hindered  or  defeated 
by  the  jealous  and  factious  spirit  of  the  great  nobles.  He  did 
not,  however,  retire  from  the  contest  in  disgust,  or  despair  of  his 
country's  cause.  But  seeing  no  immediate  prospect  of  doing  any 
good  at  home,  he  repaired  to  France  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting 
aid  from  the  French  king.  On  his  voyage  he  was  attacked  by 
a  famous  piratical  rover  named  De  Longneville,  whom,  however, 
he  vanquished  and  took  prisoner,  and  carrying  him  to  the  court 
of  France,  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  pardon  from  the  king. 
On  the  return  of  Wallace  to  his  own  country,  the  Red  Rover,  as 
De  Longueville  was  called,  accompanied  his  generous  victor,  and 
fought  by  his  side  in  many  a  bloody  contest.  The  mission  of 
the  Scottish  patriot  was  unfortunately  timed,  as  Philip  had  just 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  English  king,  and  was  about  to 
give  his  sister  in  marriage  to  Edward,  and  his  daughter  to  the 
prince  of  Wales.  On  the  arrival  of  Wallace  at  Amiens,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison,  and  a  letter  was  written  by  Philip  to  Edward, 
offering  to  send  the  obnoxious  Scotchman  to  London.  This  step 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  taken  merely  to  save  appearances, 
for  Wallace  was  secretly  released  from  prison,  and  furnished 
with  letters  (dated  November,  1288)  to  the  French  agents  at 
the  court  of  Rome,  directing  them  to  entreat  the  pontiff  to  give 
the  Scottish  patriot  a  favourable  hearing.  It  cannot  now  be 
ascertained  whether  he  ever  reached  the  papal  court ;  but  this 
much  is  certain,  that  the  pope,  Boniface  VIII. ,  at  this  time  issued 
a  bull  against  the  pretensions  of  the  English  king  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  Scotland,  and  that  Edward  affirmed  that  the  pontiff' 
had  been  deceived  by  certain  "  enemies  of  peace  and  sons  of 
rebellion,"  then  resident  at  his  court,  among  whom  in  all  pro- 
bability Wallace  was  included.  Meanwhile,  Edward  repeatedly 
invaded  Scotland  at  the  head  of  powerful  armies,  and  though 
the  gallant  Sir  Simon  Fraser  and  other  patriotic  leaders  car- 
ried on  a  desperate  contest  against  the  overwhelming  numbers 
and  resources  of  the  invaders,  the  country  was  gradually  reduced 
to  exhaustion  and  submission.  The  pope  deserted  the  cause 
of  the  Scotch  ;  so  did  the  king  of  France,  who  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Edward  in  1303,  from  which  they  were,  expressly 
excluded ;  and  at  length  in  1304  their  hopes  appeared  to  be 
extinguished,  and  the  Regent  Comyn  and  his  associates  made 
their  submission  (9th  February,  1304)  on  certain  stipulated 
conditions.      To   other  seven   patriotic   leaders   who   had   dis- 


tinguished themselves  by  their  obstinate  resistance  to  the 
pretensions  of  the  English  king,  terms  more  or  less  severe  were 
ottered  ;  but  from  Wallace,  who  had  recently  returned  from 
France,  an  unconditional  surrender  was  required,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  if  he  had  delivered  himself  up  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  Edward,  he  would  have  been  immediately  sent  to 
execution.  The  patriot  hero  continued  for  some  time  to  carry 
on  the  struggle  single-handed  against  the  power  of  the  English 
monarch,  and  found  refuge  among  the  moors  and  marshes  of  his 
native  country.  But  Edward,  conscious  that  his  dominion  over 
Scotland  was  not  completely  established  so  long  as  Wallace  lived 
and  was  at  large,  set  himself  with  characteristic  perseverance 
to  hunt  him  down.  The  English  governors  in  Scotland  were 
enjoined  to  make  a  strict  search  for  the  hero ;  spies  and  traitors 
were  employed  to  discover  his  haunts ;  and  large  rewards  were 
offered  for  securing  his  person  dead  or  alive.  These  measures 
were  at  length  successful.  According  to  the  unvarying  testi- 
mony of  Scottish  history  and  tradition,  Sir  John  Monteith.  a 
renegade  Scottish  baron,  who  then  held  the  castle  of  Dumbarton  for 
the  English,  w-as  the  person  by  whom  Wallace  was  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  the  English ;  and  it  is  certain  that  for  this  service 
he  received  from  the  English  privy  council  a  grant  of  land  of  the 
annual  value  of  £100.  Having  discovered  the  patriot's  retreat 
through  the  treacherous  information  of  Jack  Short,  his  servant, 
he  seized  him  under  cover  of  night  at  Robroyston,  a  place  about 
three  miles  from  Glasgow,  conveyed  him  instantly  to  Dumbarton 
castle,  and  thence  with  all  speed  to  London.  The  studied  insult 
and  refined  cruelty  with  which  he  was  treated,  have  stamped 
the  character  of  Edward  with  indelible  infamy.  The  very  day 
after  his  arrival  he  was  brought  to  Westminster  hall,  wearing  a 
crown  of  laurel  in  mean  and  cruel  mockery,  and  impeached  by 
Sir  Peter  Mallorie,  the  king's  chief-justice,  as  a  traitor,  and 
charged  with  having  burned  the  villages  and  abbeys,  stormed 
the  castles,  and  slain  the  liege  subjects  of  his  master  the  king. 
Wallace  pleaded  not  guilty  to  the  charge  of  treason,  and  showed 
unanswerably  that  as  he  had  never  been  the  subject  of  the  king 
of  England,  he  owed  him  no  allegiance,  and  consequently  could 
be  no  traitor.  But  the  other  articles  of  the  accusation  he  did 
not  deny — he  had  fought  against  the  subjects  of  Edward  merely 
because  they  were  the  oppressors  of  his  country.  Although  the 
justice  of  this  plea  was  unquestionable,  Wallace  was  as  a  matter 
of  course  condemned  to  death.  A  copy  of  the  sentence  pi-onounced 
upon  him  has  lately  been  discovered  among  the  MSS.  in  the 
British  museum,  and  contains  an  interesting  outline  of  the  hero's 
exploits.  It  recites  that  John  Baliol  having  forfeited  the  king- 
dom of  Scotland,  the  English  king  had  conquered  it,  and  had 
publicly  received  the  homage  and  fealty  of  its  "prelates,  earls, 
barons,  and  others;"  that  he  proclaimed  his  peace  throughout 
the  realm;  that  he  arranged  a  system  of  government  for  it, 
"  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  that  land ;"  that  the 
foresaid  William  Wallace,  forgetting  his  fealty  and  allegiance, 
had  raised  an  immense  body  of  followers,  had  attacked  the 
English  officers,  had  slain  William  de  Haselrigg,  sheriff  of 
Lanark,  whose  dead  body  he  afterwards  cut  in  pieces;  that  gain- 
ing strength  and  influence  he  had  stormed  the  English  garrisons, 
caused  his  writs  to  run  through  all  Scotland  as  if  he  were  supe- 
rior lord  of  that  realm  ;  that  he  had  summoned  parliaments;  that 
he  had  attempted  to  league  himself  with  the  king  of  France  ;  that 
he  had  ravaged  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland ; 
that  he  had  opposed  the  king  in  a  pitched  battle;  and  that  when 
defeated  he  had  refused  to  avail  himself  of  the  terms  of  peace 
then  held  out  to  his  acceptance.  He  was,  therefore,  condemned 
to  death.  On  the  23rd  of  August,  1305,  this  noble  hero,  heavily 
ironed,  was  dragged  at  the  tails  of  horses  through  the  streets  to 
the  usual  place  of  execution,  the  Elms  in  Smithfield,  and  put  to 
death  with  the  most  barbarous  and  inhuman  tortures.  He  sub- 
mitted to  his  atrocious  sentence  with  unflinching  courage.  On 
reaching  the  place  of  execution,  he  requested  that  a  psalter 
which  had  been  taken  from  his  person  might  be  returned.  The 
desire  being  complied  with,  he  asked  a  priest  to  hold  it  open 
before  him,  and  continued  to  gaze  on  it  till  consciousness  failed. 
His  head  was  then  struck  off,  and  his  body  divided  into  four  quar- 
ters. The  head  was  afterwards  placed  on  London  bridge,  and  the 
limbs  exposed  at  Newcastle,  Berwick,  Perth,  and  Stirling. —  J.  T. 
WALLER,  Edmund,  the  poet,  was  born  at  Coleshill  in  Hert- 
fordshire on  the  3rd  of  March,  1G05.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
a  Buckinghamshire  squire,  on  whose  death,  while  he  himself  was 
yet  a  boy,  he  became  the  possessor  of  a  considerable  estate.     His 


mother  was  aunt  to  Hampden  the  patriot,  who  again  was  a 
cousin  of  Oliver  Cromwell's,  so  that  Waller  claimed  kinship  with 
both  of  these  celebrated  men.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  King's 
college,  Cambridge.  "  Winn  he  was  a  brisk  young  spark,"  says 
Aubrey,  "and  first  studied  poetry,  methought,"  said  he,  "I  never 
saw  a  good  copy  of  English  verses,  they  want  smoothness; 
then  I  began  to  essay,"  and  smoothness  is  the  chief  characteristic 
of  Waller's  verse,  when  compared  with  that  of  his  contempo- 
raries. According  to  Dryden's  account,  Waller  said  that  to 
the  study  of  Fairfax's  Tasso  he  owed  the  polish  which  dis- 
tinguishes his  versification.  His  earlier  poems  seem  to  have 
been  written  about  162  I.  The  date  of  his  first  marriage  (1631), 
to  a  rich  heiress  in  the  city,  has  been  fixed  by  the  industry  of 
Mr.  Peter  Cunningham.  He  was  soon  left  a  widower,  young, 
wealthy,  witty,  and  the  companion  of  wits.  After  the  death  of 
his  first  wife,  he  made  unsuccessful  love  to  the  Lady  Dorothea 
Sidney,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  the 
renowned  Sacharissa  of  his  verse.  She  married  another,  and 
Waller  turned  to  the  Amoret  of  his  poems,  the  Lady  Sophia 
Murray,  ending  by  marrying  a  Miss  Mary  Bresse  or  Breaux,  a 
beautiful  and  sensible  woman.  He  had  been  a  member  of  several 
parliaments,  when  in  November,  1(340,  was  convoked  the  Long 
parliament,  in  which  he  represented  Amersbam  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, where  his  property  lay.  His  old  parliamentary  experi- 
ence gave  him  a  great  advantage,  and  in  the  Long  parliament  he 
at  once  secured  "  the  ear  of  the  house."  The  earlier  appearances 
of  the  cousin  of  Hampden  in  the  Long  parliament  were  in  the 
character  of  a  patriot.  On  the  6th  of  July,  1641,  he  delivered 
his  celebrated  speech  (of  which  many  thousands  of  copies  were 
sold)  as  one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  of  Judge 
Crawley  in  the  matter  of  ship-money,  by  which  Hampden  became 
famous.  His  patriotism,  however,  was  not  of  an  extreme  kind, 
for,  as  Johnson  notes  approvingly,  he  spoke  elaborately  against 
the  abolition  of  episcopacy ;  and  when  Charles  and  the  par- 
liament came  to  an  open  rupture,  Waller  became  an  avowed 
king's  friend,  supporting  the  royal  cause  both  with  his  speeches 
and  his  money.  His  name  was  even  given  to  the  so-called 
Waller  plot,  in  the  interest  of  the  king,  discovered  in  May.  1643, 
and  minutely  described  by  Clarendon.  By  a  great  sacrifice 
of  money,  and  an  abject  submission,  Waller  escaped  with  his 
life,  and  went  into  exile  in  France,  publishing,  in  1645,  the 
first  collective  edition  of  bis  poems.  In  1653  he  was  allowed 
by  Cromwell  to  return  to  England,  and  in  the  following  year 
appeared  his  well-known  "  Panegyric  to  my  Lord  Protector,  of 
the  present  greatness  and  joint  interest  of  his  Highness  and  this 
nation."  He  mourned  Cromwell's  death  in  a  poetical  eulogium, 
but  soon  afterwards  saluted  the  rising  sun  in  a  poem — "To  the 
King,  upon  his  Majesty's  happy  return."  It  is  a  well-known 
story,  that  when  Charles  spoke  to  their  author  of  the  inferiority 
of  the  congratulation  to  the  panegyric  upon  Cromwell,  Waller 
replied,  with  the  ready  wit  for  which  he  was  always  eel 
"  Poets,  sir,  succeed  better  in  fiction  than  in  truth.''  He  sat  in 
several  of  Charles  IP's  parliaments,  and  in  the  first  and  only 
parliament  of  James  II.,  being  to  the  last,  according  to  Burnet, 
M  the  delight  of  the  house."  The  spirited  speech  of  1  685  against 
standing  armies,  which  figures  under  his  name  in  the  parlia- 
mentary history,  was  discovered  by  Lord  Macaulay  to  have  been 
made  by  another  member  of  parliament.  Although  treated 
with  kindness  by  James,  he  seems  to  have  kept  aloof  from  that 
monarch's  policy.  Waller  died  on  the  2 1st  ot  February,  L687, 
and  was  buried  at  Beaconsfield. — F.  E. 

WALLER,  Sir  William,  was  born  at  Knolle  in  Kent  in 
1597.  He  was  descended,  like  the  poet  of  the  same  name,  from 
the  old  Kentish  family  of  the  Wallers  of  Speldhurst.  After  a 
residence  at  Oxford  he  went  to  Paris  to  complete  his  education, 
and  served  in  the  Thirty  Years'  war  against  the  imperialists. 
After  his  return,  with  a  military  reputation,  he  was  knighted 
in  1622.  He  was  elected  to  the  Long  parliament  as  member 
for  Andover,  and  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  presbvterian 
opposition  to  the  court.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
his  known  military  experience  procured  him  high  command  in 
the  parliament  army,  ami  such  was  the  reputation  he  gained  by 
his  first  successes  that  he  was  styled  "  William  the  Conqueror." 
Beaten,  however,  at  Lansdowue  Heath  in  July,  1643,  ai:d  .-titter- 
ing successive  defeats,  he  lost  his  troops  by  desertion,  and  was 
moreover  involved  in  continual  disputes  with  Essex,  the  nominal 
commander-in  chief  of  the  parliament  army.  The  CromwelHau 
party  in   parliament  got  rid  both  of  Es<ex   and  Waller   by  the 


self-denying  ordinance  (April  3,  1645),  and  lie  retaliated  by 
opposing  in  the  house  the  claims  of  the  army  and  the  p 
its  oew  leaders,  lb-  was  one  of  the  eleven  members  den 
by  the  army  in  June,  1647,  and  he  was  finally  excluded  from 
the  house  of  commons  by  Pride's  Purge  in  1648.  After  this 
event  In-  seems  to  have  Buffered  imprisonment  in  England,  and 
to  have  escaped  to  exile  in  Holland.  In  1659  he  was  in  Eng- 
land, and  was  arrested  and  kept  for  some  weeks  in  custody  for 
participation  in  Sii  i  I    eshire  insurrection. 

He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  council  of  state  in  February, 
1660,  and  ?at  in  the  convention  parliament.     "  What  he  got  by 

his  sufferings  at  the  king's  restoration,"  .-ays  W 1,  "  I  know 

not;  sure  I  am  he  was  no  loser."  He  died  in  1688.  He  is 
known  as  the  author  of  "  Divine  Meditations  upon  several  occa- 
sions," a  philosophico-religious  work  of  some  interest ;  and  of  a 
"  Vindication"  of  himself,  not  published  till  IT'.i.'i,  which 
historical  value  for  its  narrative  of  events  up  to  the  time  of 
Pride's  Purge, — F.  E. 

WALL1S,  John.  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  mathematician, 
was  born  at  Ashford  on  the  23rd  of  November,  1616,  and  died 
in  London  on  the  28th  October,  1703.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
clergyman,  and  was  educated  at  the  school  of  Felsted  in  Essex, 
and  at  the  university  of  Cambridge.  His  extraordinary  ability 
and  skill  in  mathematics  caused  him  to  obtain  at  a  very  early 
age  the  appointment  of  Savilian  professor  of  geometry  in  the 
university  of  Oxford.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Boyal 
Society.  He  edited  the  works  of  various  ancient  geometers. 
studied  experimentally  the  laws  of  collision,  and  was  the  first  to 
apply  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities  (discovered  by  Galileo), 
so  as  to  make  it  the  foundation  of  the  whole  science  of  statics. 
His  greatest  scientific  achievement  was  his  "  Arithmetic  of 
Infinities'' — a  work  in  which  he  approached  nearer  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  method  of  fluxions  than  any  of  his  prede< 
so  that  in  that  branch  of  mathematics  he  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  immediate  precursor  of,  and  second  only  to,  Newton.  He 
gave  much  of  bis  attention,  and  that  with  good  success,  to  the 
noble  pursuit  of  devising  means  of  instruction  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb.— W.  J.  M.  Ii. 

WALPOLE,  HoRACR,  fourth  earl  of  Orford.  the  prince  of 
English  letter-writers,  thirl  and  youngest  son  of  Sir  i 
Walpole  the  statesman,  by  Catherine  Shorter,  his  first  wife, 
was  born  in  Arlington  Street,  London,  on  the  5th  of  October, 
17J7.  His  father  is  said  to  have  neglected  him  in  childhood, 
while  he  was  petted  by  his  mother;  but  through  life  he  dis- 
played the  greatest  attachment  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  his 
memory.  At  ten  he  was  sent  to  Eton,  where  he  formed  a  friend- 
ship with  the  poet  Gray,  which  was  strengthened  by  their  inti- 
macy at  Cambridge,  whither,  to  King's  college,  Walpole  followed 
him  in  1735.  Four  years  before,  his  father  intending  him  for 
the  bar,  he  had  been  entered  at  Lincoln's  inn.  but  "  I  never  went 
thither,"  he  says  in  his  autobiographical  ''Short  Notes  of  my 
■not  caring,"  he  adds,  "for  the  profession."  He  was 
early  placed  in  easy  circumstances  by  sinecures  which  his  father 
bestowed  on  and  bequeathed  to  him.  and  which  yielded  him  an 
annual  income  of  several  thousands.  In  1789,  having  I 
well  to  the  university,  he  set  out  on  a  continental  tour  of  more 
than  two  years,  with  Gray  for  his  companion  :   but 

completed,  as  mentioned  in  the  memoir  of  the  ] t  (Sea  Gray, 

THOMAS),  the   pair   separated.      During   this   tour,   chiefly   in 

France  and  Italy,  Walpole'.-  natural  taste  for  art  and  his  love  of 

collecting  objects  of  n  riu  were  cultivated  and  indulged  ;  and  at 

Florence  he  formed  a  friendship  for  Sir 

lish  resident,  to  whom  be  addressed  daring  many  years  one  of 

the  most  amusing  and  interesting  sections  of  his  correspondence. 

On  his  return  to  England  in  1741  he  : 

of  commons  as  member  for  Callingt on.    His  1  idmin- 

i-trati  >n  was  tottering  to  its  fall.      S  '  himself  was  fiercely 

assailed  both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  and  it  was  in  defence  of 

his  father  that  Horace  delivered,  23rd  March,  17  12.  his  maiden 

speech,  one  spirited  as  well  as  filial,  and  which  wai 

the  elder  Pitt,  then  a  leading  opponent  of  the  minister.    Although 

bed,  and  in  his  correspondence 
with  interest,  he  seldom  took  a  prominent  part  in 
of  the  house  of  commons,  when  ly  the 

I '  illington,  <  Lynn,  finally 

retiring  from  it  in  L768.      Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  driven  from 
power  in  February,  1712.  and  in  the  following  summer  I 

:  Bermon  on  painting,  which  wa  J  the  chaplain 
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before  his  father  in  his  retirement  at  Houghton.  Sir  Robert 
died  in  174.3,  leaving  Horace  the  house  in  Arlington  Street  from 
which  so  many  of  his  letters  are  dated,  and  to  which  he  added  by 
purchase,  in  17-17,  the  famous  villa  at  Strawberry  Hill,  Twicken- 
ham, commanding  a  view  of  the  Thames  and  of  Richmond  Park. 
The  improvement  of  it  gave  YValpole  an  object— one  indeed  not 
very  serious,  but  considerably  more  so  than  any  other  afforded 
him  by  his  life  of  a  wit.  a  gossip,  and  a  man  of  society.  What 
was  originally  a  cottage  became  in  his  hands  a  Gothic  mansion, 
and  at  Strawberry  Hill  he  introduced,  according  to  Lord  Stan- 
hope, "  a  new  style  of  domestic  architecture,  which  may  be  said 
to  have  recastellated  the  three  kingdoms."  He  tilled  it  with 
pictures,  books,  curiosities,  and  kniekknacks  of  all  kinds,  and  in 
17">7  he  established  at  it  a  private  printing-press.  Before  this, 
however,  he  had  contributed  some  papers  to  the  World,  printed 
some  jeu  d'esprit,  and  published  the  "  /Edes  Walpoliana?,"  a 
description  of  his  father's  seat  at  Houghton,  especially  of  its  pic- 
tures. From  the  Strawberry  Hill  press  he  sent  forth,  among 
other  works,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury's  curious  autobiography; 
Paul  Hentzner's  interesting  Travels  in  England  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth ;  the  Odes  of  the  poet  Gray,  who  had  been  reconciled 
to  him  ;  and  his  own  lively  "Anecdotes  of  Paintings,"  1761-71, 
like  his  subsequent  "  Catalogue  of  Engravers,"  1763,  based  on 
the  papers  of  Vertue  the  engraver.  In  1758  had  appeared 
his  "  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,"  a  pleasant  and 
anecdotical  work.  He  essayed  a  higher  flight  in  1764,  when 
he  published,  nominally  as  a  translation  from  the  Italian,  the 
"Castle  of  Otranto,"  still  read,  and  a  classic  in  its  way — "the  first 
modern  attempt,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "to  found  a  tale  of 
amusing  fiction  on  the  basis  of  the  ancient  romances  of  chivalry," 
and  the  parent  of  many  similar  enterprises.  To  1768  belong  his 
"  Mysterious  Mother,''  a  tragedy  of  considerable  power,  but  the 
interest  of  which,  turning  upon  incest,  has  made  its  circle  of 
readers  a  small  one  (at  first  only  fifty  copies  of  it  were  printed 
for  private  circulation  by  the  author) ;  and  the  better-known 
"  Historic  Doubts  on  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Richard  III.,"  an 
ingenious  effort  towards  the  "  rehabilitation"  of  one  of  the  mon- 
sters of  English  history.  It  was  in  1769  that  Chatterton  opened 
a  correspondence  with  him,  offering  to  supply,  for  the  "  Anec- 
dotes of  Paintings,"  accounts  of  a  succession  of  painters  who,  he 
sail,  had  flourished  in  Bristol — accounts  apocryphal  of  course. 
Walpole  accepted  the  offer,  but  presently  suspecting  some  decep- 
tion, neglected  to  answer  Chatterton's  application  for  assistance, 
and  received  from  the  poet  a  plain-spoken  letter  demanding  the 
return  of  his  MSS.  The  request  was  complied  with,  and  Wal- 
pole's  next  tidings  of  Chatterton  were,  that  he  had  "  perished 
in  his  pride."  Sipping  the  foam  of  society,  visiting  and  visited, 
gossiping,  corresponding,  memoir-writing,  collecting  curiosities, 
always  retaining  an  eager  interest  in  what  was  going  on,  Wal- 
pole  had  reached  old  age  when,  in  1791,  by  the  death  of  his 
n"phew  he  became  earl  of  Oiford ;  but  he  never  took  his  seat  in 
the  house  of  lords,  and  rarely  used  the  title.  A  martyr  to  the 
gout  during  his  later  years,  he  died  at  his  house  in  Berkeley 
Square  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1797.  "His  figure,"  thus  Miss 
Hawkins  describes  this  celebrated  man,  "  was  not  merely  tall, 
but  more  properly  long  and  slender  to  excess;  his  complexion, 
raid  particularly  his  hands,  of  a  most  unhealthy  paleness.  His 
eyes  were  remarkably  bright  and  penetrating,  very  dark  and 
lively  ;  his  voice  was  not  strong,  but  his  tones  were  extremely 
pleasant,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  highly  gentlemanly."  In  1798 
was  published  an  edition  of  his  works  which  contained  an  instal- 
ment of  bis  private  correspondence.  Other  instalments  have 
appeared  at  intervals  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  century. 
All  of  them  are  collected  in  the  "  Letters  of  Horace  YValpole, 
edited  by  Peter  Cunningham,  now  first  chronologically  arranged," 
9  vols.,  London,  1857-59.  This  edition  includes  his  "  Short 
Notes  of  my  Life,"  from  his  birth  to  1779,  and  his  lively 
"  Reminiscences  of  the  Courts  of  George  I.  and  II.,"  written  in 
1788  for  the  amusement  of  the  two  sisters  the  Misses  Berry,  for 
whom  in  his  closing  years  he  conceived  a  strons,  a  pure,  and  a 
tender  attachment.  He  left  behind  him  memoirs  of  his  own 
time  for  publication  after  a  period  prescribed.  In  1822  were 
published  bis  "  Memoirs  of  the  last  ten  years  of  the  reign  of 
George  II.,"  and  in  1845  his  "Memoirs  of  the  first  twelve°years 
of  the  reign  of  George  III.,"  edited  by  Sir  Denis  I.e  Manhunt, 
to  which  were  added  in  1859  his  "Journals  of  the  reign  of  King 
George  III.  from  1771  to  1783,"  now  first  published,  edited 
by  Dr.  Doran.—  F.  E. 


YVALPOLE,  Sir  Robert,  Earl  of  Orford,  a  celcbi-ated  states- 
man, was  born  in  1676,  of  an  ancient  family  in  Norfolk.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton,  where  he  was  the  contemporary  of  St.  John 
(Lord  Bolingbroke),  and  at  King's  college,  Cambridge.  He  was 
intended  for  the  church,  but  by  the  decease  of  his  two  elder 
brothers  he  became  heir  to  the  family  estate.  On  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1700  he  was  elected  member  for  the  family  borough 
of  Castle  Rising,  and  immediately  attached  himself  to  the  whig 
party.  His  first  speech  was  regarded  as  a  failure,  but  his  perse- 
verance soon  overcame  every  difficulty.  In  1702  he  was  returned 
to  parliament  for  King's  Lynn,  and  represented  that  borough  in 
several  succeeding  parliaments.  In  1705  he  was  nominated  one 
of  the  council  of  the  lord  high  admiral;  in  1708  he  was  appointed 
secretary  at  war;  and  in  the  following  year  was  also  made  trea- 
surer of  the  navy.  In  1710  he  was  one  of  the  managers  of 
Sacheverell's  impeachment;  and  when  that  ill-advised  step  led 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  government  he  resigned  bis  office,  which 
he  was  invited  by  Harley  to  retain,  and  retired  along  with  his 
friends.  A  few  months  later  he  was  expelled  from  the  honse 
by  the  triumphant  tory  party,  and  committed  to  the  Tower 
on  a  charge  of  corruption  relating  to  some  forage  contracts ; 
but  he  was  considered  a  martyr  to  his  party,  and  when  he 
regained  his  freedom  at  the  close  of  the  session  in  July,  1712, 
he  found  his  reputation  greatly  raised  by  his  imprisonment.  In 
1714  he  was  re-elected  for  the  borough  of  Lynn. 

On  the  death  of  Qneen  Anne,  and  the  downfall  of  her  trai- 
torous ministry,  Walpole  was  at  once  received  into  favour  at 
court  along  with  his  party.  In  a  few  days  after  the  arrival  of 
George  I.  he  was  appointed  a  privy  councillor  and  paymaster  of 
the  forces.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  secrecy  which 
was  chosen  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  late  ministry,  and 
supported  with  great,  zeal  the  impeachment  of  Oxford  and 
Bolingbroke.  He  was  rewarded  for  his  services  by  his  promotion 
to  the  office  of  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  and  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  in  October,  1715.  But  becoming  dissatisfied 
with  the  superior  influence  of  Sunderland  and  Stanhope  in  the 
cabinet,  misunderstandings  arose  between  him  and  his  colleagues, 
and  he  resigned  his  office  in  April,  1717.  His  behaviour  while  in 
opposition  was  by  no  means  creditable  to  him  ;  he  unscrupulously 
leagued  himself  with  the  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Hanoverian 
dynasty,  and  factiously  thwarted  the  whole  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, including  the  very  measures  he  had  previously  recommended. 
His  eloquent  denunciations  of  the  peerage  bill  (1719)  contributed 
largely  to  its  rejection  by  the  commons,  but  only  a  few  months 
afterwards  he  consented  to  accept  a  subordinate  office  in  the  minis- 
try, and  became  paymaster  of  the  forces.  He  conducted  himself 
with  great  prudence  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  caused  by  the 
South  Sea  scheme.  He  condemned  the  prevailing  madness  in 
public,  and  turned  a  considerable  sum  by  taking  advantage  of  it 
in  private.  When  the  crash  at  length  came  the  task  of  framing 
a  scheme  for  meeting  the  public  difficulties  was  by  universal 
assent  assigned  to  Walpole,  and  he  was  shortly  after  appointed 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  also  succeeded  Sunderland  as 
the  first  minister  of  the  crown.  The  death  in  rapid  succession 
of  his  rivals,  Stanhope,  Craggs,  and  Sunderland,  left  Walpole's 
ascendancy  in  the  government  undisputed,  an  ascendancy  which  he 
maintained  until  the  death  of  George  I.  It  was  believed  that  the 
new  king  disliked  his  father's  ministers,  and  when  the  intelligence 
of  his  accession  to  the  throne  was  made  known  to  him  he  appointed 
Sir  Spencer  Compton,  the  speaker,  to  draw  up  the  necessary 
declaration  to  the  privy  council,  thus  pointing  him  out  as  the 
future  head  of  the  government.  But  Sir  Spencer's  incapacity 
for  this  high  office  became  so  apparent  at  the  very  outset  that 
he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  commission,  and  the  claims  of 
Walpole  were  so  dexterously  stated  by  Queen  Caroline  that  the 
king  was  induced  to  reappoint  the  old  ministers,  and  Walpole's 
influence  over  the  new  monarch  became  as  great  as  it  had  been 
with  his  predecessor.  He  made  use  of  his  uncontrolled  ascen- 
dancy to  introduce  various  measures  of  reform,  especially  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  in  the  frightful  abuses 
which  existed  at  that  time  in  the  public  prisons.  In  1733  he 
brought  forward  two  of  his  most  celebrated  financial  measures. 
The  first  was  his  proposal  to  take  half  a  million  from  the  sinking 
fund  for  the  service  of  the  current  year,  which,  though  a  most 
unjustifiable  proceeding,  was  carried  by  a  large  majority.  The 
other  was  his  famous  excise  scheme,  the  purpose  of  which  was 
to  convert  the  customs  on  tobacco  and  wine  into  excise  duties, 
to  institute  what  is  now  called  the  bonding  system,  and  to  remove 
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some  of  the  worst  and  most  oppressive  abuses  of  the  excise  laws. 
Dut  the  most  violent  opposition  was  excited  against  his  scheme 
botli  in  parliament  and  in  the  country,  and  the  most  unfair  and 
discreditable  expedients  were  adopted  to  defeat  it.  The  popular 
clamour  grew  louder  and  louder,  while  the  majority  in  its  favour 
in  the  house  gradually  dwindled  from  sixty  to  sixteen,  and  at 
length  Walpole  found  it  expedient  to  drop  the  measure.  But  he 
revenged  himself  for  his  defeat  by  dismissing  the  earls  of  Chester- 
field, Burlington,  Marchmont,  and  Stair,  and  by  depriving  of  their 
commissions  in  the  army  several  other  influential  peers  who  hud 
shown  their  dislike  to  the  obnoxious  bill.  This  step  cannot  be 
vindicated  cither  on  the  ground  of  justice  or  expediency,  and 
had  the  effect  of  reinforcing  the  ranks  of  the  opposition.  In 
1737  the  death  of  the  quern,  who  recommended  the  king  to  him 
almost  with  her  latest  breath,  deprived  Walpole  of  one  of  his  most 
powerful  supporters,  and  soon  after  he  was  seriously  embarrassed 
by  the  quarrels  which  broke  out  between  the  Spanish  court  and 
the  British  merchants,  who  carried  on  an  illicit  trade  with  South 
America  which  the  Spaniards  strove  in  vain  to  repress.  Mutual 
complaints  of  illegality,  injustice,  and  severity  were  in  consequence 
made  from  time  to  time.  The  dissatisfaction  which  prevailed  at 
home  was  violently  inflamed  by  the  opposition  ;  a  convention 
which  was  arranged  by  the  prudence  and  moderation  of  Walpole 
failed  to  settle  the  matter  in  dispute,  and  at  length  the  tide  of 
feeling  ran  so  high  in  England  that  the  minister  was  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  choosing  between  an  unjust  war  and  the  loss  of 
power.  He  preferred  the  former;  and  while  seeing  clearly  the 
wickedness  of  the  proceeding,  and  the  mischief  and  misery  which 
it  was  certain  to  produce,  he  yielded  to  the  popular  clamour 
and  declared  war  against  Spain  (19th  October,  1739).  On  the 
day  of  the  declaration,  when  the  steeples  of  London  were  ringing 
forth  joyful  peals,  he  was  heard  to  mutter,  "  They  may  ring  the 
bells  now,  before  long  they  will  be  wringing  their  hands."  This 
false  step,  however,  on  the  part  of  Walpole  failed  to  strengthen 
his  administration.  Fresh  discontents  broke  out  in  the  country; 
his  unpopularity  increased,  while  his  influence  in  parliament 
Steadily  diminished;  dissensions  broke  out  in  the  cabinet,  and 
everything  portended  a  speed]  termination  to  bis  long-continued 
sway.  His  love  of  power  had  alienated  all  the  ablest  men  of  his 
party;  Fulteuey,  Carteret,  Townshend,  Chesterfield,  and  others, 
had  one  by  one  been  converted  from  colleagues  into  inveterate 
enemies;  till  at  length  he  had  arrayed  against  his  government 
"the  majority  of  the  landed  gentry,  the  majority  of  the  parochial 
clergy,  one  of  the  universities,  a  strong  party  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don and  in  other  great  towns,"  together  with  all  the  tories  and 
Jacobites,  a  large  body  of  discontented  whigs  with  the  prince  of 
Wales  at  their  head,  the  young  patriots— "the  boys,"  as  he  con- 
temptuously termed  them — and  the  men  of  letters,  who  were 
either  inflamed  by  party  zeal,  or  exasperated  by  the  neglect  with 
which  the  minister  had  systematically  treated  them.  The  elec- 
tions of  1741  were  unfavourable  to  the  government,  but  the 
veteran  statesman  continued  almost  single-handed  to  maintain 
the  contest.  At  length  his  followers  became  dispirited  and 
refractory,  while  some  of  his  colleagues  were  more  than  sus- 
pected of  treachery;  a  panic,  as  he  himself  states,  took  place 
among  his  supporters,  and  even  his  brother,  his  three  sons,  and 
all  his  trustiest  friends,  combined  in  most  earnestly  urging  him 
to  resign.  Moved  by  their  entreaties,  though  with  extreme  reluct- 
on  the  31st  of  January,  1742,  he  formed  the  resolution 
to  retire,  and  a  few  days  later  resigned  all  his  places,  and  was 
created  Earl  of  Orford,  with  an  additional  patent  of  £4000  a 
year.  A  furious  popular  outcry  was  made  for  vengeance  on  the 
fallen  minister,  and  his  enemies  carried  by  a  small  majority  in 
the  house  of  commons  a  motion  to  appoint  a  secret  committee  to 
ate  Ids  conduct.  But  though  the  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers were  hostile  to  Walpole,  tie  y  Wl  !  to  acknow- 
ledge that  they  had  failed  to  make  good  their  charges  against 
him.  They  therefore  called  for  new  powers,  and  a  bill  was 
introduced  to  indemnify  witnesses,  or,  as  it  has  been  justly  said, 
"to  reward  till  who  might  give  evidence,  true  or  false,  against 
the  earl  of  Orford."  But  this  measure  was  rejected  in  the  upper 
house  by  a  large  majority,  and  the  enemies  of  the  once  powerful 
minister  were  compelled  to  desist  from  their  attempts  to  disturb 
his  retirement.  He  survived  his  downfall  three  years,  and  died 
March  IS,  1745.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  he  marri  d  his 
mistress,  Miss  Skerrit,  who,  before  their  marriage,  had  borne  him  a 
daughter,  for  whom  on  quitting  office  be  obtained  a  patent  of  tank. 
By  his  first  wife  he  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters.— J.  T. 


WALSYNGHAM,  Sib  Fbahcis,  secretary  of  state  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  a  celebrated  master  of  tie 

craft  which  was  in  fashion  in  those  days,     lie  was  of  an  . 
Norfolk  family,  a  younger  branch  of  which  had  settled  in  Kent. 
lie  was  born  about  L536,  being  the  third  and  youngest   son  of 
William  Walsyngham  ofScadbury,  in  the  parish  of  Chiselhurst, 
by  Joyce,  daughter  of  Edmund  Benny  of  Cheshunt,  Herts.     He 
was  educated  privately  at  home;  then  sent  to  King's  college, 
Cambridge;  and,  being  a  stanch  protestant,  he  passed  tfa 
of  Queen  Mary's  reign  on  the  continent,  where  he  acquired  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  languages,  and  sharpened  his  faculty  of 
observing  men  and  things.     Returning  to  England,  he  obtained 
the  favour  of  Mr.  Secretary  Cecil,  ami  in  156 
in  a  Memorial  of  things  fit  to   be  considered  by  Parliament, 
as  one  who  is  "to  be  of  the  house."      His  great  qualiti 
detective  and  secret  agent  were  appreciated  and  employed   by 
Cecil  and  Throckmorton,  both  at  home  and  abroad.      In  L570 
he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  France,  from  which  he  returned  in 
October  of  the  same  year.      He  was  again  sent  to  Paris,  and 
assisted  in  the  negotiations  for  the  marriage  of  the  queen  with 
the  duke  of  Anjou.     The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  on  the 
24th  of  August,   157'-',  drove  him  home.     In  a  letter  of  the 
time,  dated  London.  November  12,  1572,  it  is  written — 
ther  is  no  man  with  a  good  conscience  can  live  ther,  n 
Ambassador  Mr.  Walsyngham  shall  retourn,  and  Mr.  Carie,  in 
whom  is  thought  not  so  moche  religion,  shall  goo  in  his  i 
The  history  of  Walsyngham's  embassy  to  IV 
in  1U.J5  under  the  title  of  The  Complcat  Ambassador, 
Dudley  Digges,  into  whose  possession  the  despatches  and  other 
di  cuments  had  fallen.     The  astuteness  and  profound  dissimula- 
tion of  the  model  ambassador  arc  fully  shown  in  these  interesting 
p  ipers.     On  the  20th  of  December,  1.073,  Wahv 
appointed  one  of  her  majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  Stat  . 
took  the   oaths   before  the  council  on  the  following  day  —  Sir 
Thomas  Smith  being  joint  secretary  with  him.     The  ren 
years  of  his  life  were  almost  entirely  spent  in  assiduous  service 
to  the  state.      His  busy  hand  and  brain  were  employed  in  con- 
cocting and   inditing  intricate  schemes  for  the  discovi  ry  and 
overthrow  of  the  queen's  plotting  enemies,  popish  or  ot'. 
His  skill  in  weaving  counterplots,  and  in  cntr  irators, 

was  inimitable.      His  agents  and  spies  were  everywhere.     Lloyd 
his  panegyrist,  making  a  distinction  which  is  somewhat  dubious, 
says,  that  in  foreign  countries  "he  had  fifty-three  agent 
eighteen   spies.''      •"  He  would  cherish  a   plot,"  says   the   same 
writer,  "  for  some  years  together,  admitting  the  conspiral 
his  and  to  the  queen's  presence  familiarly,  but  m  out 

watchfully.    On  some  men  his  spies  waited  every  hour  for  three 
years."     Though  his  zeal  against  the  papists  made  him 
secutor,  at  times  he  counselled  indulgence  to  the  recusants.     In 
1577  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  in  the  following 
year  was   sent   witli    Lord   Cobham   on    a    mission    to  li. 
Countries.     He  had  previously  been  ill,  and  was  dissatisfied  at 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  Wilson  to  the  secretaryship  r< 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Sir  T.  Smith.     On  22nd  April, 
however,  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  order  of  the  garter, 
an  office  formerly  held  by  Smith.     His  Erst  dutj 

as  to  regulate  I      : 
lation  of  three  sovereigns— the  emperor  of  Germany,  the  1 
Trance,  and  the  king  of  Denmark.     It  is  characti 
reserve  1,  secret  nature  of  the  man,  that  so  few  parti 
life  are  known,      lie  is  said  to  have  been  ear; 
of  spotless  integrity,  and  most  i: 
of  bis  duty  to  tie-  queen  and  to  the  country.     E 

directing   in   his.   will   the  sale  of  bis  < 

the  payment  of  his  <!  :i  amount  of  which  was  incurred 

in  the  public  service.     His  schemes  for  the  d 

included  a  projei  t  for  establishing  acoi 

il  line,  and  a  plan  I  i  direct  trudi   with 

Turkey.    In  1581  he  was 

of  marrying  Elizabeth  to  the  duke  of  Anjou  leal  I 
Two  years  liter  be  proceeded  to  Scotland  in  <  I  i  King 

a  con- 

ell    of 

lb-  is  said  to  have  Dd  by 

tda,  by  injuring  S 
the  6th  April,  L590,  leaving  on 
married  first  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  then  : 

and  lastly  to  Richard  de  Burgh,  carl  of  C  -BE 
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WALTON,  Brian,  Bishop  of  Chester,  editor  of  the  London 
Polvglott  Bible,  generally  known  as  "Walton's,"  was  born  in 
1600  at  Seymour  or  Seainer,  in  that  part  of  the  North  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  called  Cleveland.  Educated  at  Cambridge,  he  took 
orders  and  was  a  curate  and  master  of  a  school  in  Suffolk. 
Removing  to  Loudon  he  became  curate  at  All  Hallows,  Bread 
Street.  By  1640  he  had  risen  to  be  a  doctor  of  divinity,  pre- 
bendary of  St.  1'aul's  and  chaplain  to  the  king,  as  well  as  rector 
of  St.  Martin's  Ongar,  London,  and  of  Sandon,  Essex;  he  was 
also  for  a  short  time  rector  of  St.  Giles'-in-the-Fields.  He  had 
made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  puritan  party  as  the  active  repre- 
sentative of  the  London  clergy  in  their  controversy  with  the 
citizens  respecting  tithes;  the  elaborate  treatise,  chiefly  historical, 
which  he  drew  up  on  the  subject,  was  not  completely  published 
until  1752.  In  1641  he  was  deprived  of  his  benefices;  in  1642 
he  was  treated  as  a  delinquent  and  took  refuge  at  Oxford,  where 
he  met  Dr.  Fuller,  dean  of  Ely,  whose  daughter  became  his 
second  wife.  Rrobably  after  the  surrender  of  Oxford  to  the 
parliament  he  returned  to  London,  and  lived  in  the  house  of  his 
father-in-law.  The  publication  of  the  magnificent  but  costly 
Paris  Polvglott  of  Le  Jay  was  completed  in  1645,  and  in  1652 
Walton  issued,  with  a  specimen,  proposals  for  his  own.  Selden 
and  Usher  announced  their  approval  of  the  scheme,  and  the 
council  of  state  granted  him  permission,  afterwards  renewed  by 
Cromwell,  to  import  the  paper  for  the  wurk  duty-free.  One 
copy  was  to  be  supplied  for  £10,  six  for  £50,  and  Walton's 
Polvglott  is  said  to  have  been,  with  the  exception  of  Minsheu's 
Dictionary,  the  first  work  published  in  England  by  subscription. 
£0000  were  soon  subscribed  and  contributed.  As  an  aid  to  its 
students,  Walton  published  in  1654  an  "  Introductio  ad  lec- 
tionem  linguarum  Orientalium."  Vol.  i.  of  the  Polyglott  itself 
appeared  in  September,  1654,  and  the  publication  of  the  work, 
in  six  volumes,  was  completed  in  1657.  Pocock  and  Usher 
revised  the  earlier  sheets,  and  among  the  scholars  who  gave  their 
aid  to  the  work  were  Lightfoot,  Wheelock,  Clarke,  Sanderson, 
and  above  all  Dr.  Edmund  Castell,  whose  valuable  Lexicon 
Heptaglotton,  a  lexicographical  appendix  to  the  Polvglott,  was 
published  in  two  volumes  in  1669.  The  first  volume  of  the 
Polyglott  consists  of  prolegomena,  which  have  been  several  times 
republished  separately;  the  sixth  of  various  readings  and  critical 
remarks.  There  is  a  full  account  of  this  great  work,  as  of  its 
editor  and  his  assistants — one  less  splendid  but  more  useful  than 
the  Paris  Polyglott,  the  best  of  its  predecessors — in  Todd's  Me- 
moirs of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Brian  Walton,  2  vols.,  London, 
1821,  which  also  contains  Walton's  "  Considerator  Considered," 
being  his  reply  to  Dr.  John  Owen's  depreciatory  Considerations, 
published  in  1659.  Nine  languages  are  used  in  the  work,  but 
no  one  book  is  given  in  so  many.  The  gospels  are  given  in  six 
languages.  The  Chaldee  paraphrase  is  more  complete  than  in 
any  former  polyglott,  and  some  parts  of  the  Bible  are  printed  in 
/Etbiopic  and  Persian,  neither  of  whieh  were  to  be  found  in  any 
similar  work.  Of  the  sixteen  manuscripts  collated  by  Archbishop 
Usher  for  Walton's  Polyglott,  some  are  said  not  to  have  been 
examined  since.  In  the  preface  to  the  original  edition  an  acknow- 
ledgment was  made  of  Cromwell's  furtherance  of  the  work,  but 
the  reference  to  the  Protector  was  expunged  at  the  Restoration. 
Copies  containing  the  original  preface  are  highly  valued  by 
book-collectors.  After  the  Restoration  Walton  presented  his 
Polyglott  to  Charles  IE,  was  appointed  one  of  the  royal  chap- 
lains, and  in  1661  bishop  of  Chester — an  honour  which  he  did 
not  long  enjoy,  dying  at  London  little  more  than  ten  months 
after  his  installation,  on  the  29th  November,  1661. —  F.  E. 

^  ALTON,  IzAAK,  "  the  common  father  of  all  anglers,"  was 
born  at  Stafford,  August,  1593,  and  three  years  afterwards  was 
left  an  orphan.  Of  his  education  no  record  is  left.  In  early 
life  he  settled  in  London  as  a  sempster  or  hosier.  His  first 
place  of  business  was  in  a  small  shop  near  the  Exchange,  or  what 
Hawkins,  his  biographer  and  editor,  calls  the  "  royal  burse  in 
Cornhill."  Prior  to  1624  he  had  removed  to  Fleet  Street,  occu- 
pying a  shop,  or  a  half- shop,  two  doors  west  of  Chancery  Lane, 
and  doing  business  as  a  liuendraper.  In  1632  he  is  found  in 
Chancery  Lane  engaging  in  the  same  calling;  and  about  this 
time  lie  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas  Ken  of  Furnival's  inn, 
and  sister  or  half-sister  to  the  famous  Bishop  Ken.  This  was  his 
second  marriage — his  first  wile  appears  to  have  been  a  niece  of 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  none  of  her  children  survived  her.  About 
1644  he  left  Chancery  Lane,  and  retired  from  business  with  a 
small  competency.    He  now  sojourned  in  various  places — chiefly 


in  the  families  of  clergymen.  In  his  later  years,  or  after  1662,  he 
took  up  his  abode  with  Dr.  Morley,  bishop  of  Winchester.  Almost 
nothing  is  known  of  his  private  history.  His  companions  were 
royalists;  and  after  the  battle  of  Worcester  the  '' Lesser  George" 
was  tor  some  time  in  his  custody.  His  friends  and  correspondents 
were  numerous — such  as  Usher,  Chillingworth,  Hales  of  Eton, 
Sandys,  Hammond,  Thomas  Fuller,  and  Bishops  Sheldon,  Morton, 
King,  and  Barlow.  Through  his  good  constitution,  his  gentle 
exercise  in  angling,  his  lettered  ease  and  happy  temperament,  his 
life  was  prolonged  to  his  ninetieth  year,  and  he  died  at  Winchester 
during  a  great  frost,  on  the  loth  of  December,  1683,  in  the  house 
of  Prebendary  Hawkins.  He  was  buried  in  the  south  aisle  of 
the  cathedral,  and  on  a  flat  marble  stone  is  a  poetical  inscription 
to  his  memory.  He  left  a  son  and  a  daughter :  to  the  one,  amidst 
other  legacies,  he  left  Sibbes'  Soul's  Conflict,  and  to  the  other  his 
Bruised  Reed.  Their  mother  had  died  in  1662,  and  was  buried 
in  Worcester  cathedral.  Her  tombstone  bears  a  remarkable 
monumental  inscription.  Walton  has  been  immortalized  by  his 
literary  labours.  His  biographies  of  Donne,  Wotton,  Hooker, 
Herbert,  and  Sanderson,  and  his  well-known  ''Angler,"  are  the 
finest  things  of  their  kind  in  the  English  language.— J.  E. 

WARBURTON,  William,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  was  born 
at  Newark,  24th  of  December,  1698.  Being  intended  for  the 
law,  he  was  articled  in  1714  to  an  eminent  attorney  ill' Notting- 
hamshire, with  whom  he  continued  till  1719.  At  the  expiration 
of  his  clerkship  he  resolved  to  change  his  profession,  and  study 
for  the  church;  but  he  never  went  to  the  university.  In  1723 
he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  in  1726-27  received  priest's  orders 
from  Bishop  Gibson  of  London.  In  the  same  year  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  vicarage  of  Griesley  by  Sir  Robert  Sutton,  to  whom 
he  had  dedicated  in  172-3  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  translations 
in  prose  and  verse  from  Roman  authors.  The  same  kind  patron 
procured  for  him  an  M.A.  degree  of  Cambridge  in  1728,  by 
having  his  name  put  upon  the  king's  list  of  graduates  upon 
occasion  of  his  majesty's  visit  to  the  university.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  indebted  to  Sir  Robert  for  the  rectory  of  Brand- 
Broughton  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  where  he  continued  to  reside 
with  his  mother  and  sisters  from  1728  to  1746.  He  had  pub- 
lished in  1727  "A  Critical  and  Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the 
Causes  of  Prodigies  and  Miracles  as  related  by  Historians,"  &c, 
an  early  work  which  revealed  the  boldness  and  ambition  of  his 
genius,  and  afforded  a  foretaste  of  its  manly  vigour ;  but  he 
suffered  nearly  ten  years  to  elapse  before  he  published  any  of  the 
maturer  fruits  of  his  powerful  intellect  and  immense  erudition. 
The  first  of  these  was  a  work  on  the  Alliance  between  church 
and  state,  which  appeared  in  1736.  Towards  the  close  of  this 
piece  he  announced  as  in  preparation  "The  Divine  Legation  of 
Moses,"  the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1738.  A  Vindi- 
cation of  it  followed  in  less  than  two  months,  a  proof  how  much 
it  had  been  already  read,  and  how  loudly  its  peculiar  theory  had 
been  condemned.  In  1738  he  was  made  chaplain  to  the  prince 
of  Wales,  and  in  1739  he  published  a  short  series  of  letters  in 
defence  of  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  against  Mons.  De  Crousaz, 
who  had  accused  that  famous  production  of  Spinozism.  These 
letters  led  to  a  close  intimacy  between  the  poet  and  the  divine. 
In  this  intercourse  Warburton  acquired  a  great  influence  over 
Pope.  Among  other  friends  to  whom  the  poet  introduced  him 
was  Mr.  Allen  of  Prior  Park,  near  Bath,  to  whose  niece  Warbur- 
ton was  married  in  1745.  From  that  time  Prior  Park  became 
his  principal  residence,  and  upon  Allen's  death  in  1764  the  house 
and  estate  came  into  his  possession  in  right  of  his  wife.  Ill  1741 
he  published  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Divine  Legation,"  which 
completed  the  argument,  though  not  the  entire  plan  of  the  work; 
and  in  1744-45  he  came  forward  with  a  defence  of  the  whole 
work  from  the  attacks  which  had  been  made  upon  it  by  many 
writers  of  eminence,  including  Middleton,  Pocccke,  Sykes,  and 
others,  under  the  title  of  "Remarks  on  several  occasional  Reflec- 
tions,"  &c.  In  1746  he  was  appointed  preacher  of  Lincoln's  inn 
—  an  appointment  to  which  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  three 
volumes  of  able  sermons  which  appeared  in  1753,  1754,  and 
1767,  and  also  for  the  foundation  at  Lincoln's  inn  of  the  War- 
burton  lecture,  for  which  he  transferred  to  trustees  in  1768  the 
sum  of  £500.  In  1750  appeared  his  remarkable  piece  entitled 
"  Julian,  or  a  Discourse  concerning  the  Earthquake  and  Fiery 
Eruption  which  defeated  that  emperor's  attempt  to  rebuild  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem  ;"  and  in  the  same  year  he  published  a  com- 
plete edition  of  Pope's  works  in  9  vols.  8vo.  His  promotion  in 
the  church  terminated  at  length  in  his  appointment  to  the  see 
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of  Gloucester  in  the  close  of  1759.  He  made  but  an  indifferent 
bishop,  as  he  continued  to  give  the  most  of  his  time  to  litera- 
ture. Nor  did  he  show  much  sympathy  with  those  who  were 
more  zealous  than  himself  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  The  rising 
sect  of  the  Methodists  excited  his  warmest  resentment  against 
"fanaticism,"  and  in  1762  he  made  a  direct  attack  upon  their 
principles  in  a  work  entitled  "The  Doctrine  of  Grace,  or  the 
Office  and  Operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  vindicated  from  the 
insults  of  Infidelity  and  the  abuses  of  Fanaticism" — a  produc- 
tion of  which  it  has  been  allowed  even  by  his  admirers  that,  "of 
all  his  works  it  is  that  which  does  least  honour  to  his  heart,  and 
perhaps,  though  written  with  all  his  native  spirit,  to  his  head." 
In  1765  he  published  a  new  edition  of  the  second  part  of  the 
"Divine  Legation,"  to  which  was  added  "An  Appendix  concern- 
ing the  Book  of  Job,"  in  which  he  repelled  an  attack  which  hud 
been  made  upon  him  by  Bishop  Lowth.  This  affair  led  on  to 
further  reprisals,  and  "  the  dispute  was  managed  on  both  sides 
with  too  much  heat.*'  In  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  was 
less  disposed  than  formerly  to  the  work  of  fresh  composition, 
because  conscious  of  diminished  vigour.  He  despaired  of  being 
able  to  arrange  the  materials  which  he  had  collected  fur  the 
seventh  and  eighth  books  of  the  "Legation,"  but  the  ninth  book, 
being  an  attempt  to  give  a  rationale  of  Christianity,  he  was 
anxious,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  to  leave 
behind  him  complete.  But  in  this  hope  he  was  disappointed, 
at  least  in  part.  It  remained  unfinished  at  his  death,  and  was 
afterwards  published  by  Bishop  Hurd  "exactly  as  the  author  left 
it."  He  expired  at  Gloucester  on  the  7th  of  June,  1779,  and 
was  buried  in  his  own  cathedral.  In  1788  Hurd  brought  out  a 
complete  edition  of  his  works  in  4to,  and  in  179-1  a  Discourse 
by  way  of  general  preface  to  the  works,  containing  some  account 
of  the  life,  writings,  and  character  of  the  author. — P.  L. 

WARD,  James,  R.A.,  the  celebrated  animal  painter,  was  born 
in  London  in  1769,  commenced  his  career  as  a  mezzotinto 
engraver  (having  served  his  time  with  his  brother,  William 
Ward,  A.E.),  and  acquired  considerable  distinction  in  that  art. 
lie,  however,  early  took  to  painting,  imitating  at  first  the  style 
of  his  brother-in-law,  George  Morland.  Ward  was  elected  an 
academician  in  1811,  and  continued  to  exhibit  at  the  Royal 
academy  until  1855,  acquiring  a  great  reputation  for  his  pictures 
of  horses  and  cattle.  His  masterpiece,  the  admirable  large  pic- 
ture of  an  Alderney  bull,  cow,  and  calf,  painted  in  1822  in 
emulation  of  Paul  Potter,  and  now  in  the  National  gallery,  was 
exhibited  at  the  British  institution  in  1824.  lie  died  on 
the  17th  of  November,  1859.— R.  N.  W. 

WARD,  John  William,  fourth  Viscount  Ward,  and  Earl 
of  Dudley,  was  born  in  1781.  On  completing  his  education, 
which  had  been  conducted  at  Edinburgh  and  Oxford,  he  spent 
a  considerable  time  on  the  continent,  and  leisurely  and  care- 
fully studied  the  pictures  of  the  great  masters,  and  the  archi- 
tectural masterpieces  of  antiquity.  At  an  early  age  he  obtained 
a  seat  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  though  he  gave  a  general 
support  to  the  government,  he  was  known  as  an  enlightened 
advocate  of  progressive  reform.  He  usually  acted  witli  Mr. 
Canning,  and  when  that  statesman  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  government,  Lord  Ward,  who  had  been  elevated  to  the  upper 
house  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1823,  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  foreign  department,  and  was  created  Viscount 
Ednam  and  Earl  Dudley.  He  continued  to  hold  tins  post  after 
the  death  of  Canning,  and  the  resignation  of  Lord  Goderich  in 
the  ministry  of  the  duke  of  Wellington;  but  on  the  misunder- 
standing winch  arose  between  his  grace  and  Mr.  Huskisson  in 
1828,  Lord  Dudley  quitted  office  along  with  his  personal  and 
political  friends,  Lords  Melbourne,  Palmerston,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Canning  party.  During  the  closing  years  of  his  life 
Lord  Dudley's  mind  was  unfortunately  obscured  through  the  effects 
of  disease,  and  he  died  on  the  6th  of  March,  1833,  in  the  fifty- 
second  year  of  his  age. — J.  T. 

WARD,  Setii,  an  able  prelate,  was  born  at  Buntingford, 
Hertfordshire,  in  1617.  He  entered  Sidney  Sussex  college, 
Cambridge,  and  subsequently  was  elected  a  fellow;  but  he  after- 
wards (1644)  lost  his  fellowship  on  his  refusal  to  take  the 
Covenant.  He  then  resided  in  London,  and  acted  as  a  private 
tutor  till  1649,  when  he  became  domestic  chaplain  to  Lord  Wen- 
inan.  That  same  year  he  became  professor  of  astronomy  at 
Oxford,  and  took  the  oath  usually  called  the  Engagement.  In 
1654  he  took  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  in  1659  was  made  prin- 
cipal of  Jesus  college,  and  then  president  of  Trinity.  This  office 
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he  was  forced  to  resign  at  the  Restoration,  and  in  1600  he 
obtained  the  rectory  of  St.  Lawrence,  Old  Jewry,  London, 
through  the  patronage  of  the  duke  of  Albemarle  and  the  earl  of 
Clarendon.  The  same  year  he  became  precentor  of  the  cathedral 
of  Exeter  ;  the  year  following  he  was  made  dean  and  bishop  of 
the  see.  In  1667  he  was  translated  to  Salisbury,  and  in  1071 
was  promoted  to  the  chancellorship  of  the  order  of  the  garter, 
an  office  ever  since  attached  to  that  bishopric.  He  died  in  Jan- 
uary, 1689,  having  been  for  some  years  in  a  condition  of  mental 
imbecility.  He  was  author  of — "Praslcctio  de  Comctis;"  "Idea 
Trigonometria? ;"  "Astronomia  Graci ;"  "  Exercitatio  epistolica 
in  Thomas  Hobbesii  Philosophiam;"  an  "  Essay  on  the  Being  and 
Attributes  of  God;"  and  a  volume  of  sermons,  London,  1674. 
Ward  was  the  second  president  of  the  Royal  Society. — J.  E. 

WARDLAW,  Ralph,  D.D.,  an  eminent  theologian,  was  born 
at  Dalkeith,  22nd  December,  1779.  He  studied  for  the  ministry 
in  connection  with  the  Associate  Secession  church;  but  towards 
the  close  of  his  student  career  he  embraced  congregationalist 
views,  and  resolved  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  those  who  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  were  forming  societies  on  that  model 
in  Scotland.  He  began  to  preach  in  1800,  and  ultimately  settled 
.  "W,  where  a  church  had  been  built  for  him  by  some  of 
his  own  connections.  In  1811  he  was  conjoined  with  the  Rev. 
Greville  Ewing  in  the  office  of  professor  of  theology  to  the  con- 
gregational body  in  Scotland,  an  office  the  duties  of  which  he 
efficiently  discharged  in  connection  with  those  of  the  pastorate 
till  the  time  of  his  death.  Though  the  duties  thus  devolved  on 
him  were  many  and  heavy,  and  though  he  added  to  them  the 
toils  of  an  extensive  and  elaborate  authorship,  he  was  able  also 
to  take  his  full  share  in  the  conducting  of  the  public  religious 
societies  of  the  country,  and  was  not  unfrequently  involved  in  the 
religious  and  ecclesiastical  controversies  of  his  day.  He  died 
on  the  17th  December,  1853.  Dr.  Wardlaw's  writings  are  nume- 
rous ;  we  can  here  only  indicate  the  titles  of  the  more  important 
of  them.  His  first  work  of  importance  was  his  "  Discourses  on 
the  Socinian  Controversy,"  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in 
1813,  and  of  which  several  subsequent  editions  have  appeared.  In 
1821  he  issued  two  volumes  of  "Lectures  on  Ecclesiastes."  In 
1830  he  published  "  Essays  on  Assurance  of  Faith,  and  on  the 
extent  of  the  atonement  and  universal  pardon;"  in  1832,  "  Dis- 
courses on  the  Sabbath ;"  in  the  same  year  he  delivered  the  first 
series  of  the  congregational  lectures  in  London  on  the  nil) 
"  Christian  Ethics,"  which  was  published  in  the  year  foil 
in  1843  he  sent  forth  "  Discourses  on  the  Nature  and  Extent  of 
the  Atonement  of  Christ,"  which  was  followed  by  "  The  Life  of 
Joseph  and  the  Last  Years  of  Jacob,"  1845;  "Congregational 
Independency,"  1848;  a  treatise  "On  Miracles,"  1852. — W.I..A. 
WAEHAM.  William.  LL.D.,  an  English  prelate  and  states- 
man, to  whom  Erasmus  dedicated  his  edition  of  Jerome's  works, 
was  born  at  Okely  in  Hampshire,  and  oltained  his  fellowship  at 
Oxford  in  1475.  Having  subsequently  practised  as  an  advocate 
in  the  court  of  arches,  he  was  employed  by  Henry  VII.  in  a 
mission  to  Burgundy,  with  the  view  of  inducing  the  dm 
withdraw  her  patronage  from  Perkin  WarLeck.  His  conduct  in 
this  negotiation,  though  unsuccessful,  procured  his  preferment  to 
the  mastership  of  the  rolls  and  the  bishopric  of  London.  In 
1504  he  was  appointed  lord-keeper  of  the  great  seal,  and  in  a 
year  or  two  his  translation  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Canter- 
bury was  followed  by  his  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  lord  chan- 
cellor, which  he  continued  to  hold  under  Henry  VIII.,  until  the 
king's  partiality  for  Wulsey.  and  that  prelate's  insolei.ee,  induced 
Warham  to  retire  from  political  service.  He  died  in  1532,  a  few 
years  after  the  fall  of  Wolsev. — W.  B. 

WARTON.  JOSEPH,  D.D.,  the  poet  and  critic,  born  in  1722. 
was  the  elder  brother  of  Thomas  Warton,  the  historian  of  Eng- 
lish poetry,  and  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Warton,  who  also 
was  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford.  Edncated  at  home  and  at 
Winchester  college,  he*  had  at  the  latter  the  poet  Collii ..- 
school- fellow,  and  both  already  began  to  wi 
which  were  even  printed  in  the  I  Magazine. 

Winchester  he  went  to  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  where,  in  the  inter- 
vals of  diligent  study,  he  continued  to  cultivate  the  muse.      He 

.  the  church  iii  171 1,  and  in  1746  he  published  a  \ 
of  odes,  in  the  preface  to  which  he  recorded  his  m 

■    the  supremacy  of  didactic  verse,  and  put  in  a  plea  for 
invention  and  imagination  as  "the  chief  faculties  of  a  poet." 
On  bis  return  from  a  tour  to  the  south  of  France,  whil 
accompanied  his  patron  the  duke  of  Bolton,  he  published  his 
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edition  of  Virgil  in  English  and  Latin,  the  notes  and  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Eclogues  and  Georgics  by  himself,  that  of  the  iEneid 
being  Christopher  Pitt's.  In  1753  he  contributed,  at  the  instance 
of  his  friend  Dr.  Johnson,  some  papers,  chiefly  critical,  to  the 
Adventurer.  In  1 754  he  was  instituted  to  the  living  of  Tunworth, 
and  in  1755  he  was  elected  second  master  of  Winchester  school. 
In  1756  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  once  celebrated 
"  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope."  The  concluding 
volume,  in  which  he  was  thought  to  have  somewhat  modified  the 
opinions  advanced  in  its  predecessor,  was  not  published  until  1782. 
In  1766  he  was  made  head  master  of  Winchester,  an  office  which 
he  retained  until  1793,  having  meanwhile  slowly  risen  in  the 
church  to  hold  preferments  of  considerable  value.  In  1797  was 
completed  the  publication  of  his  edition  of  Pope's  works,  with 
notes.  He  had  finished  two  volumes  only  of  a  similar  edition  of 
Dryden,  when  he  died  in  February,  1800. — F.  E. 

WARTON,  Thomas,  the  historian  of  English  poetry,  was 
the  younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  and  born  at  Basingstoke 
in  1728.  His  earlier  education  was  chiefly  received  from  his 
father;  his  later  at  Trinity  college,  Oxford.  He  obtained  a 
fellowship  in  1751,  before  which  time  he  had  printed  some  of 
his  poems,  the  most  remarkable  of  them  the  "  Progress  of  Dis- 
content," a  satire  of  some  power.  In  1754  he  published  his 
"  Observations  on  the  Faerie  Queen  of  Spenser,"  the  originality 
and  merits  of  which  are  well  hit  off  in  a  passage  of  the  letter 
which  Johnson  wrote  to  him  on  receiving  it : — "  You  have  shown 
to  all  who  shall  hereafter  attempt  the  study  of  our  ancient  authors 
the  way  to  success,  by  directing  them  to  the  perusal  of  the  books 
which  those  authors  had  read."  Three  years  later  he  was  elected 
professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford,  and  about  the  same  time  he  con- 
tributed to  the  Biographia  Britannica  a  memoir  of  Sir  Thomas 
Pope,  the  founder  of  Trinity  college,  afterwards  published  sepa- 
rately with  considerable  additions.  In  1761  appeared  his  "Life 
and  Literary  Remains  of  Dr.  Bathurst."  He  had  published 
some  minor  works,  when  in  1771  he  was  presented  to  the  small 
living  of  Kiddington  in  Oxfordshire,  almost  the  only  ecclesiastical 
preferment  which  he  received.  In  1774  was  published  the  first 
volume  of  the  work  by  which  chiefly  he  is  remembered,  "The 
History  of  English  Poetry,"  of  which  the  third  volume  appeared 
in  1781.  In  1785  he  was  appointed  Camden  professor  of  his- 
tory, but  contented  himself  with  delivering  an  inaugural  discourse. 
In  the  same  year  he  succeeded  Whitehead  as  poet-laureate,  and 
published  his  edition  of  Milton's  minor  poems  (he  is  said  to  have 
accumulated  the  material  for  it  during  forty  years),  with  notes 
so  full  of  taste  as  well  as  learning,  that  Leigh  Hunt  called  the 
work  "  a  wilderness  of  sweets."  Warton  died  in  1790.  In  1802 
were  published  his  poetical  works,  with  memoirs  of  his  life  and 
writings,  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Bishop)  Mant. — J.  T. 

WARWICK,  John  Dudley,  Earl  of.     See  Dudley. 

WARWICK,  Sir  Philip,  author  of  the  well-known  "Me- 
moirs," was  born  in  1608.  He  was  elected  to  the  Long  parlia- 
ment as  member  for  Radnor,  and  joined  the  court  party,  having 
been  secretary  to  Juxon  when  lord  treasurer,  and  clerk  to  the 
signet.  He  was  one  of  the  minority  who  voted  against  the  bill 
for  Strafford's  attainder.  He  joined  the  king  at  Oxford,  and 
was  an  active  supporter  of  the  royal  cause.  At  the  Restoration 
he  was  knighted,  receiving  more  than  one  official  employment, 
and  was  elected  member  for  Westminster  in  Charles  II. 's  first 
parliament.  He  died  in  January,  1683.  Besides  his  "Memoirs," 
he  wrote  a  "  Discourse  on  Government,"  published  in  1694.  His 
Memoirs  of  his  own  time  to  the  Restoration  (published  in  1701), 
are  written  with  considerable  fairness.  They  would  be  valuable 
were  it  only  for  their  notices  of  Cromwell,  of  whose  person  and 
demeanour  in  the  house  of  commons,  just  after  the  opening  of  the 
Long  parliament,  they  contain  a  very  interesting  account. — F.  E. 

WARWICK,  R.  de  Beauchamp.     See  Beauchamp. 

WARWICK,  Roeeht  Rich,  second  earl  of,  descended  from 
Lord  Chancellor  Rich,  succeeded  to  the  title  in  1618.  Described 
by  Clarendon  as  a  man  of  a  jovial  and  prodigal  turn,  he  took  the 
puritan  side  in  religion,  and  opened  his  house  to  the  ministers 
whom  Laud  silenced.  He  and  the  earl  of  Manchester  came  to  be 
considered  "  the  two  pillars  of  the  presbyterian  party."  Hav- 
ing concurred  in  the  prosecution  of  Stratford  and  Laud,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  parliament  in  1642  their  admiral  of  the  fleet. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  noblemen  who  adhered  steadily  to  Crom- 
well. It  was  the  earl  of  Warwick  who  carried  the  sword  before 
the  great  general  at  his  inauguration  as  protector.  He  was  one 
of  the  six  old  peers  to  whom  Cromwell  offered  seats  in  the  pro- 


tectoral  house  of  lords;  and  in  1657  his  grandson  and  heir,  Robert 
Rich,  married  the  Lady  Frances,  Cromwell's  youngest  daughter. 
Lord  Warwick  died  in  1658,  a  few  months  before  Cromwell,  who, 
says  Clarendon,  "  seemed  to  be  much  afflicted  at  the  death  of  his 
friend,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  with  whom  he  had  a  fast  friendship, 
though  neither  their  humours  or  their  natures  were  like."- — F.  E. 
WASHINGTON,  George,  first  president  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  commander-in-chief  of  their  army  during 
the  war  of  independence,  was  bom  on  the  22nd  of  February, 
1732,  in  the  family  homestead  at  Bridge's  Creek  in  the  county 
of  Westmoreland,  parish  of  Washington,  and  state  of  Virginia. 
He  was  the  great-grandson  of  John  Washington,  who  was  the 
son  of  a  whilom  mayor  of  Northampton  in  England,  and  whose 
elder  brother,  Sir  William  Washington,  married  a  half-sister  of 
George  Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham.  John  and  a  younger 
brother,  Lawrence,  emigrated  in  1657  to  Virginia,  where  they 
bought  land,  became  planters,  and  founded  the  American  branch 
of  the  family.  George  Washington  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
children  by  his  father's  second  marriage.  When  he  was  a  boy 
of  eleven  his  father  died,  leaving  him  heir  to  considerable  landed 
property.  George's  earlier  education  was  of  the  simplest  and 
most  meagre  kind,  received  from  one  of  his  father's  tenants, 
who  was  also  sexton  of  the  parish ;  nor  did  he  ever  master  any 
language  but  his  own.  From  childhood  he  displayed  strong 
military  predilections,  making  soldiers  of  his  school-fellows,  and 
engaging  them  in  mimic  warfare.  This  taste  was  strengthened 
and  developed  by  the  conversation  of  an  elder  brother,  Lawrence, 
who  had  served  under  Admiral  Vernon  (hence  the  name  of  his 
seat,  Mount  Vernon),  and  been  at  the  siege  of  Carthagena. 
When  about  fourteen  he  was  nearly  entering  the  British  navy. 
A  midshipman's  warrant  was  obtained  for  him,  and  he  was  on 
the  point  of  starting  to  join  his  ship.  The  destiny  of  America 
hung  in  the  balance,  when  his  mother's  heart  gave  way ;  she 
refused  to  part  with  him,  and  instead  of  going  to  sea  he  returned 
to  school.  There  for  two  years  he  applied  himself  diligently 
and  successfully  to  the  study  of  mathematics  and  land-surveying. 
Despite  his  military  or  naval  ardour,  he  was  the  most  precise  and 
methodical  of  boys,  and  one  of  his  amusements  was  to  copy  out 
forms  of  all  sorts  of  legal  deeds.  With  a  strong  constitution  and 
great  muscular  power,  he  was  fond  of  athletic  exercises,  and  a 
good  horseman.  On  leaving  school  he  passed  the  winter  of 
1748-49  at  Mount  Vernon,  the  seat  of  his  brother  Lawrence, 
who  had  married  a  daughter  of  William  Fairfax,  a  relative  of 
and  agent  for  the  eccentric  Thomas,  Lord  Fairfax,  who  arrived 
just  about  that  time  from  England  to  settle  for  life  in  his  vast 
American  possessions  between  the  Potomac  and  the  Rappa- 
hannock rivers,  and  stretching  across  the  Alleghanies.  Squatters 
were  settling  on  the  best  spots  of  this  enormous  tract,  which  had 
never  been  surveyed.  For  legal  purposes  Lord  Fairfax  wished  his 
domains  surveyed,  and,  estimating  highly  the  character  of  Wash- 
ington, intrusted  the  task  to  him,  though  he  was  then  scarcely 
sixteen  years  of  age.  Amid  hardships  and  physical  difficulties  the 
task  was  successfully  performed.  Washington  received  a  commis- 
sion as  public  surveyor,  and  followed  the  profession  for  three  years. 
His  practice  was  a  lucrative  one,  for  he  had  few  competitors ; 
and  accustoming  him  as  it  did  to  judge  of  ground  and  distances, 
it  helped  to  train  him  for  future  generalship.  His  reputation 
was  now  such,  that  when  the  fear  of  Indian  depredations  and 
French  encroachments  induced  the  Virginian  government  in 
1751  to  reorganize  the  militia,  Washington  was  appointed  adju- 
tant-general— with  the  rank  of  major,  and  pay  at  the  rate  of 
£150  a-year — of  one  of  the  districts  into  which  the  province  was 
divided  for  military  purposes.  Under  an  old  Westmoreland 
volunteer  who  had  served  with  his  brother,  he  studied  diligently 
military  tactics  and  regimental  details.  At  twenty-one  he  came 
into  possession  of  his  own  property,  and  seems  to  have  bid 
farewell  for  ever  to  land-surveying.  The  military  organiza- 
tion of  the  province  was  recast,  and  Washington  became,  with 
enlarged  duties  and  responsibilities,  adjutant-general  of  the 
northern,  one  of  the  four  large  districts  into  which  Virginia  was 
divided.  He  was  now  to  enter  on  a  military  career.  In  1753 
the  encroachments  of  the  Frenrh  assumed  a  formidable  aspect. 
French  troops  pushed  from  Canada  across  the  lakes,  and  began 
to  establish  forts  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  ;  and,  encouraged  by 
their  presence,  the  Indians  threatened  hostility.  The  governor 
of  Virginia  resolved  to  send  a  commissioner  to  confer  with  the 
French  officer  in  command,  to  protest  against  his  encroach- 
ments, and  to  procure  intelligence  respecting  the  designs  and  con- 


ditions  of  the  French,  as  well  as  to  hold  amicable  consultation 
with  the  Indians.  Major  Washington  was  but  twenty-one,  yet  to 
him  the  commission  was  intrusted.  It  involved  a  difficult  journey 
of  nearly  six  hundred  miles,  over  mountain  and  through  wilder- 
ness, and  required  the  greatest  tact  in  its  execution.  Washing- 
ton, however,  performed  it  successfully.  His  journal  of  the 
expedition  was  printed  in  London  by  the  government  as  a  disclosure 
of  the  designs  of  the  French.  A  military  expedition  to  the  Ohio 
was  resolved  on,  and  Washington,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  was  appointed  second  in  command.  On  the  24th  of 
May,  1754,  the  first  shot  was  fired,  when,  at  a  place  called  the 
Great  Meadows,  Washington  attacked  and  defeated  a  detach- 
ment of  French,  killing  their  commander,  Jumonville.  On  the 
3rd  of  July,  however,  he  was  attacked  by  a  superior  force  of 
French  on  the  scene  of  his  first  skirmish,  where  he  had  thrown 
up  an  intrenchment,  and  was  obliged  to  agree  to  retreat.  His 
first  campaign  had  ended  unsuccessfully,  but  his  conduct  through- 
out had  gained  him  a  high  reputation  for  courage  and  prudence. 
It  was  now,  however,  that  his  loyalty  received  its  first  shock. 
The  governor  of  Virginia  promulgated  a  scheme  by  which  the 
highest  officers  in  the  provincial  regiments  were  to  become  mere 
captains,  and  even  inferior  to  those  in  the  king's  army  hold- 
ing similar  commissions.  Colonel  Washington  would  thus  be 
reduced  to  Captain  Washington,  and  serve  under  officers  whom 
he  had  commanded.  Rather  than  submit  to  this,  he  resigned 
his  commission.  Nevertheless,  in  the  spring  of  1755  he  at  once 
accepted  an  invitation  to  serve  in  a  new  campaign  against  the 
French,  with  his  old  rank,  and  as  one  of  the  "  military  family" 
of  General  Braddock,  who  had  arrived  from  England  with  two 
regiments  of  regulars.  The  march  to  attack  Fort  Duquesne  was 
undertaken  at  his  suggestion,  and  the  failure  of  the  English  at 
the  battle  of  the  Monongahela,  some  miles  from  that  fort,  is 
attributed  by  American  writers  to  Braddock's  neglect  of  his  advice 
in  matters  of  detail.  Washington,  who  had  been  struck  down  by 
fever,  reached  the  camp  the  evening  before  the  engagement,  in 
which  he  displayed  considerable  courage,  and  had  two  horses  shot 
under  him.  Braddock  himself  died  of  his  wounds,  and  the  retreat 
of  the  English  became  a  rout.  Washington  retired  to  Mount  Ver- 
non, which  had  become  his  own  by  the  death  of  his  brother  and 
his  niece.  He  soon,  however,  returned  to  military  life,  being 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Virginian  forces.  Four  years 
spent  in  this  position  opened  his  eyes  to  the  defects  of  the  militia 
system,  and  did  not  strengthen  his  attachment  to  the  mother 
country,  so  constant  was  the  annoyance  to  which  he  was  subjected 
by  the  claims  and  pretensions  of  the  officers  of  the  royal  army. 
From  a  military  point  of  view  his  chief  achievement  was  the 
construction  of  a  chain  of  defensive  forts  against  the  Indians. 
He  served  also  under  General  Forbes  in  the  successful  expedition 
against  Fort  Duquesne,  November,  1758.  Immediately  after  this 
success  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  married,  in  January,  1759, 
Mrs.  Martha  Custis,  a  beautiful  and  amiable  widow,  who  brought 
him  a  considerable  accession  of  wealth.  For  several  years  he 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  management  of  his  property. 
Tobacco  was  the  staple,  on  the  cultivation  of  which  he  bestowed 
most  pains,  exporting  it  to  England,  and  importing  direct  most 
of  the  articles  in  common  use.  His  books  and  accounts  were  all 
kept  by  himself  with  fulness  and  accuracy.  The  monotony  of  a 
planter's  life  was  diversified  by  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  and 
by  the  exercise  of  a  liberal  hospitality.  For  the  fifteen  years 
preceding  the  revolution  he  was  regularly  elected  a  member  of 
the  house  of  burgesses,  which  he  punctually  attended ;  and  at 
Williamsburg,  where  its  sittings  were  held,  he  cultivated  the 
intimacy  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  native  province.  In 
th.it  assembly  he  did  not  shine  or  attempt  to  shine  as  a  debater, 
but  he  acquired  influence  by  the  careful  consideration  which  he 
gave  to  every  subject,  and  by  the  soundness  and  impartiality  of  his 
judgments.  When  the  first  differences  arose  between  the  colonies 
and  the  mother  country,  he  was  firm  for  what  he  considered 
to  be  the  rights  of  the  colonists,  although,  like  other  eminent 
Americans,  he  was  disposed  to  a  policy  of  conciliation,  until 
the  petition  of  the  first  congress  was  rejected  by  the  English 
government.  Before  that  event  he  had  presented  to  the  house 
of  burgesses  the  non-importation  agreement  of  1769  ;  and  when 
it  was  confirmed  by  them  he  strictly  carried  it  out  in  his  private 
capacity.  After  the  house  of  burgesses  was  dissolved  by  the 
governor  of  Virginia  in  June,  1774,  he  was  one  of  the  members 
who  met  and  recommended  a  general  congress.  As  the  delegate  of 
Fairfax  county,  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  met  at 


Williamsburg  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  was  appointed  by  it,  with 
Patrick  Henry  and  five  others,  its  representative  at  the  •_ 
congress.  On  this  assembly,  which  met  on  the  5th  September. 
1774,  at  Philadelphia,  his  judgment  and  knowledge  produced  a 
deep  impression.  Returning  home  when  its  proceedings  were 
over,  he  was  invited  to  inspect  and  instruct  the  militia  companies 
of  his  province,  now  preparing  for  the  coming  struggle.  The 
second  congress  met  at  Philadelphia  on  the  Kith  of  May,  177."), 
and  committees  were  appointed  to  prepare  reports  on  the  defence 
of  the  country.  Of  all  of  them  Washington  was  chairman,  and 
on  the  15th  of  June,  1775,  he  was  appointed  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  congress  commander-in-chief  of  the  continental  army. 

The  biography  of  Washington  for  the  next  eight  years  is  the 
history  of  the  American  war,  and  only  the  leading  points  in 
it  can  be  glanced  at.  When  he  arrived  at  Cambridge,  Hu- 
sachusetts — where  he  fixed  his  head-quarters — to  take  command 
of  the  army  then  besieging  the  British  m  Boston,  he  found  his 
effective  force  one  of  less  than  fifteen  thousand  men,  without 
military  organization,  stores,  clothing — without  even  ammu- 
nition. Apart  from  the  formidable  character  of  the  foe,  he  had 
the  greatest  difficulties  to  struggle  with,  above  and  below.  The 
men  considered  themselves  bound  only  by  the  militia  laws  of 
their  several  states,  and  were  jealous  of  the  slightest  encroach- 
ment on  that  "  liberty"  which  they  had  taken  arms  to  defend. 
A  party  in  congress  professed  itself  suspicious  of  a  military 
dictatorship,  and  opposed  at  once  the  organization  which  alone 
could  make  the  army  powerful,  and  any  concession  of  power  to 
the  commander-in-chief.  Even  had  the  congress  been  otherwise 
disposed,  its  powers  were  limited.  It  could  advise  and  suggest, 
but  the  execution  of  its  recommendations  depended  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  consent  of  the  separate  states  and  their  legisla- 
tures. Washington  had  thus  to  deal  with  not  merely  the  men 
under  his  command — not  merely  with  congress  even,  but  with  the 
authorities  and  legislatures  of  the  different  states ;  and  the  cor- 
respondence which  he  had  to  carry  on  was  as  large  as  the  extent 
of  the  difficulties  which  he  had  to  overcome.  His  patience  and 
perseverance  found  their  first  reward  in  the  evacuation  of  Boston 
by  the  British  on  the  17th  of  March,  1776.  He  then  proceeded 
to  defend  New  York,  which  after  an  engagement  on  Long  Island, 
27th  of  August,  he  had  to  evacuate,  retreating  behind  tin 
ware.  But  this  disaster  itself  was  useful.  Its  influence  helped 
him  to  procure  from  congress  authority  to  enlist  soldiers  bound 
to  serve  while  the  war  lasted,  or  for  not  less  a  period  than  three 
years.  He  was  authorized  to  raise  a  large  additional  force,  and 
something  like  dictatorial  power  was  conferred  on  him  for  six 
months.  The  result  justified  the  concession.  Recrossing  the 
Delaware,  and  after  engagements  at  Trenton  (2Gth  December, 
177G)  and  at  Princeton  (4th  January,  1777),  Washington  reco- 
vered almost  the  whole  of  New  Jersey.  Of  the  campaign  of  1778 
the  chief  events  were  the  defeat  of  Washington  by  Howe  at  the 
battle  ofBrandywine (11th September,  1777),andofGermantown 
(3rd  October).  But  the  fighting  power  displayed  by  the  raw 
American  levies  was  now  such  as  to  influence  the  wavering  French 
government  to  assist  the  States.  On  the  6th  of  February.  177s. 
a  treaty  of  alliance  between  France  and  the  United  Stal 
signed  at  Paris,  and  after  two  campaigns,  during  which  Wash- 
ington acted  chiefly  on  the  defensive,  in  the  July  of  1780  arrived 
a  French  force  of  "five  thousand  men  under  Rochambeau.  The 
British,  under  Lord  Comwallis,  were  then  overrunning  the  Caro- 
linas.  A  vear  elapsed  before  the  armies  of  Washington  and 
Rochambeau  formed  an  effective  junction,  and  the  two  com- 
manders determined  to  act  in  concert  against  Comwallis,  now 
in  Virginia.  Comwallis  intrenched  himself  at  Vorktown,  which 
was  completelv  invested  bv  Washington  and  Rochambeau  on  the 
30th  of  September.  On  the  19th  of  <  October,  1781,  Lord  Com- 
wallis capitulated,  an  event  which  virtually  closed  the  war.  The 
year  17*82  J  in  comparative  inaction.     A  proclamation 

that  a  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed  at  Paris  was 
made  to  the  American  army  on  the  19th  of  April,  1783,  "  pre- 
cis.lv  eight  yean,"  Mr.  Sparkes  notes,  "from  the  day  on  which 
the  first  blood  was  shed  in  this  memorable  contest  at  Lexington." 
On  the  25th  of  November,  1788,  the  British  army  evacuated 
New  York,  and  Washington,  with  the  civil  authorities,  made  a 
public  entry  into  the  empire  city.  On  the  4th  of  December  he 
took  personal  farewell  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army. 
the  23rd  he  formally  resigned  in  the  hall  of  congress  his  commis- 
sion as  commander-in-chief,  and  on  the  following  day  he  was  at 
Mount  Vernon,  once  more  a  simple  private  citizen. 


The  next  six  years  of  Washington's  life  were  spent  in  the 
examination  and  restoration  of  his  private  affairs,  in  the  improve- 
ment of  his  estates,  and  in  the  methodical  discharge  of  his  various 
duties.  As  time  wore  on,  it  became  evident  that  the  Union  would 
fall  to  pieces  unless  the  authority  of  congress  were  strengthened, 
and  something  like  a  real  federal  system  established.  At  this 
period  Washington,  in  a  private  station,  leaned  to  the  views  of 
what  was  afterwards  termed  the  federalist  party,  and  of  which 
Alexander  Hamilton  (q.v  )  became  the  foremost  representative. 
In  the  federal  convention  of  17S7,  which  met  to  fix  finally  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  Washington  sat  as  delegate 
from  Virginia,  and  as  president  of  it  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
new  constitution.  On  the  30th  of  April,  1789,  he  took  the  oaths 
as  first  president  of  the  United  States.  From  a  wish  to  con- 
ciliate, he  gave  two  of  the  chief  seats  in  his  cabinet  to  the  leaders 
of  the  two  parties  which  had  already  developed  themselves ; 
Alexander  Hamilton,  the  federalist,  became  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury ;  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  democrat,  secretary  of  state  ;  and 
between  those  two  men  it  was  no  easy  task  for  the  president  to 
hold  the  balance  even.  Both  of  them,  however,  if  they  differed  on 
most  other  subjects,  agreed  in  respecting  Washington,  and  both 
united  to  persuade  him  to  allow  himself  to  be  elected  president  a 
second  time,  March,  1793.  It  was  during  his  second  presidency 
that  he  himself  was  first  personally  assailed.  When  England  and 
France  went  to  war  in  1793,  a  large  party  in  the  States  were  for 
supporting  their  former  ally  against  their  former  enemy.  Wash- 
ington was  firm  for  neutrality,  and  some  loss  of  popularity  was 
the  result.  In  the  last  year  of  his  second  presidency  he  even  came 
into  collision  with  the  house  of  representatives  on  the  subject  of 
the  treaty  of  commerce  which  he  had  ratified  with  England,  and 
which  the  malcontents  deemed  too  favourable  to  the  old  country. 
On  the  4th  March,  1796,  he  was  succeeded  by  President  Adams, 
and  retired  once  more  into  private  life.  When,  in  1798,  there 
was  a  prospect  of  war  between  the  United  States  and  the  French 
directory,  all  eyes  were  turned  to  Washington,  and  he  was 
nominated  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  United  States. 
Before  news  could  reach  him  of  the  settlement  of  the  differences 
with  France,  and  while  he  was  actively  employed  in  making 
arrangements  for  raising  and  organizing  an  army,  he  died  after 
a  brief  illness,  caused  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  on  the  14th 
of  December,  1799.  In  person  Washington  was  tall  and  well- 
shaped,  with  regular  features  and  light  blue  eyes.  His  strong 
temper  he  kept  habitually  in  subjection,  and  the  expression  of  his 
countenance  was  benignant.  He  was  sensible  rather  than  fluent 
in  his  conversation,  and  though  he  enjoyed  wit  and  humour,  sel- 
dom himself  exhibited  them.  His  manner  blended  courtesy  and 
affability  with  a  quiet  but  unmistakable  dignity.  In  all  the  rela- 
tions of  private  life  he  was  unexceptionable.  Indeed  his  general 
character,  public  and  private,  was  that  of  a  man  without  a  flaw. 
He  was  simple,  truthful,  sincere,  patriotic,  and  served  his  country 
with  an  energy,  perseverance,  and  patience  equal  to  his  disinter- 
estedness. In  his  devotion  to  duty,  as  in  some  other  character- 
istics, he  resembles,  of  the  famous  men  of  modern  times,  our  own 
duke  of  Wellington  the  most  strongly,  although  inferior  to  the 
English  warrior  in  the  highest  qualities  of  a  great  commander. 
The  "  Writings"  of  Washington,  public  and  private,  were  edited  in 
twelve  volumes  in  1837  by  Mr.  Jared  Sparkes,  who  prefixed  to 
them  a  well-written  biography  of  the  American  hero.  The  latest 
and  most  elaborate  Life  of  Washington  is  the  careful  and  attrac- 
tive work  of  Washington  Irving — F.  E. 

WATERLAND,  Daniel,  a  celebrated  theologian  and  con- 
troversialist, was  born  at  Walesby,  Lincolnshire,  14th  February, 
1G83,  his  father  being  rector  of  the  parish.  He  entered  Mag- 
dalen college,  Cambridge,  on  30th  March,  1699,  when  he  had  just 
completed  his  sixteenth  year ;  obtained  a  scholarship  in  1702; 
and  was  elected  a  fellow  on  15th  February,  1703-4.  In  1706 
he  commenced  A.M.;  became  master  of  his  college  in  1713,  the 
gift  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk ;  and  had  also  by  the  same  patron  the 
rectory  of  Ellingham  conferred  upon  him.  He  was  also  at  this 
time  a  very  diligent  and  successful  tutor.  On  keeping  a  divinity 
act  for  his  bachelor's  degree  in  divinity,  his  first  thesis  was 
— "  Was  Arian  subscription  lawful  ?"  Sherlock  being  his  formal 
opponent.  This  question  shows  the  leaning  of  his  mind  towards 
the  great  controversy  which  has  immortalized  his  name.  He  was 
elected  vice-chancellor  in  1715,  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  the 
reception  of  Bishop  Moore's  library,  presented  by  the  king  to 
the  university.  In  1717  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  royal 
chaplains  to  George  I. — a  step  which  roused  the  jealous  resent- 


ment of  Conyers  Middleton.  When  the  king  visited  Cambridge, 
Waterland  had  the  degree  of  D.D.  conferred  upon  him  in  the 
royal  presence.  In  1721,  after  preaching  the  Lady  Moyer's 
lecture,  he  was  presented  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  to 
the  rectory  of  St.  Austin  and  St.  Faith  in  the  city.  Two  years 
afterwards  he  was  promoted  to  the  chancellorship  of  the  diocese 
of  York;  in  1727  to  a  canony  in  Windsor,  the  vicarage  of 
Twickenham,  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Middlesex.  He  died  23rd 
December,  1740.  The  nail  of  one  of  his  great  toes  had  grown 
into  it ;  the  matter  was  neglected,  and  when  a  surgical  operation 
had  been  performed,  mortification  and  death  ensued.  Waterland's 
principal  works  refer  to  the  Arian  controversy,  and  he  may  be 
said  to  have  extinguished  Arianism  in  England.  His  first  pub- 
lication was  "Queries  in  Vindication  of  Christ's  Divinity;"  then 
a  "Defence  of  the  Queries;"  then  a  "  Second  Defence,"  especially 
in  reply  to  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke's  Scheme  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
His  Lady  Moyer's  sermons  were  also  in  defence  of  Christ's 
divinity.  In  1723  appeared  bis  "History  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed ;"  and  in  1734  the  "  Importance  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  Asserted."  He  also  published  "  Scripture  Vindicated 
against  Tyndal ;"  and  in  1737  appeared  his  "  Review  of  the 
Eucharist" — Hoadley  and  Johnson  being  especially  aimed  at. 
Waterland  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  ability,  and  fairness  in 
controversy ;  and  his  opponents  were  men  of  no  ordinary  mark — 
as  Middleton,  Clarke,  Whitby — not  to  mention  inferior  dispu- 
tants. His  works,  containing  the  treatises  referred  to,  and  others, 
with  some  sermons  and  charges,  were  published  with  his  life  by 
Bishop  Van  Mildert  in  eleven  volumes,  octavo,  Oxford,  1823, 
and  reprinted  in  six  volumes,  octavo;   Oxford,  1856. — J.  E. 

WATSON,  Richard,  an  eminent  prelate,  was  born  in  August, 
1737,  at  Heversham,  near  Kendal.  He  received  his  first  educa- 
tion at  a  free  grammar-school,  of  which  his  father,  a  clergyman, 
had  been  master;  and  in  1754  he  entered  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge. In  1757  he  obtained  a  scholarship,  and  in  1760  a 
fellowship.  He  was  second  wrangler  when  he  took  his  degree 
of  B.A.  In  1764  he  was  elected  professor  of  chemistry — a 
science  of  which,  at  his  election,  he  knew  nothing — but  by  dili- 
gent application  he  gathered  as  much  knowledge  as  enabled 
him  to  deliver  a  creditable  course  of  lectures.  In  1768  he 
published  "  Institutiones  Metallurgies?,"  and  the  year  following, 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1771  he  was 
elected  regius  professor  of  divinity  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Ruther- 
forth,  and  at  his  election  he  did  not  know  much  more  of  theology 
than  he  had  done  of  chemistry,  when  promoted  to  teach  it.  He 
had  not  even  taken  the  usual  theological  degrees.  In  1773  he 
retired  to  a  rectory  in  North  Wales,  where  there  was  no  clerical 
duty,  and  this  sinecure  he  afterwards  exchanged  for  a  stall  in 
the  cathedral  of  Ely.  In  1781  he  became  archdeacon  of  the 
diocese  of  Ely  and  rector  of  Northwold,  while  the  rectory  of 
Knaptoft,  Leicester,  was  given  him  the  following  year.  Through 
the  influence  of  the  duke  of  Rutland  he  was  elevated  to  the  see 
of  Llandaff  in  1782,  and  the  pluralist  kept  at  the  same  time 
his  other  preferments.  On  his  elevation  he  addressed  a  public 
"  Letter  to  Archbishop  Cornwallis  on  the  Church  Revenues,"  in 
which  he  advocates  equal  endowments  to  the  various  bishoprics. 
In  1785  he  published  his  well-known  "Theological  Tracts,"  in 
six  volumes,  octavo — a  collection  of  excellent  pieces  on  various 
theological  questions  by  such  men  as  Locke,  Lardner,  Allix, 
Benson,  Samuel  Clarke,  Addison,  West,  and  others.  Bishop 
Watson  remained  in  the  see  of  Llandaff.  He  had  spoken  in  the 
house  of  lords  against  Pitt  on  the  regency  question,  but  the 
king's  sudden  recovery  buried  all  hope  of  preferment.  He  had 
early  taken  a  prominent  part  in  politics,  and  his  sermon  entitled 
the  "  Principles  of  the  Revolution  Vindicated,"  created  a  great 
sensation.  In  1798  he  published  "  An  Address  to  the  People 
of  Great  Britain,  warning  them  of  the  danger  which  the  French 
Revolution  taught  them;"  and  in  1803  he  published  "The 
Substance  of  a  Speech  intended  to  have  been  spoken  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  November  22."  This  pamphlet  was  severely 
handled  by  Lord  Brougham  in  the  Edinburgh  Revieio,  January, 
1804.  Bishop  Watson  spent  the  last  part  of  his  life  at  Calgarth 
Park,  a  beautiful  seat  which  he  took  pleasure  in  ornamenting 
with  trees.  He  died  July  4,  1816.  His  works  best  known  now 
are  his  "  Apology  for  Christianity,"  in  reply  to  Gibbon ;  and 
"Apology  for  the  Bible,"  in  reply  to  Paine.  His  chemical  Essays 
have  been  published  in  five  volumes,  octavo,  and  an  autobio- 
graphy revised  by  himself  in  1814,  was  published  after  his  death 
by  his  son.     His  self-history  shows  the  bishop's  weak  side  in  his 
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pride  and  chagrin  under  several  disappointments,  and  reveals  at 
the  same  time  his  honesty  of  purpose  and  general  adherence  to 
his  convictions.  His  orthodoxy  was  more  than  suspected.  It 
may  be  added  that  in  1786  one  of  his  pupils  at  Cambridge,  Mr. 
Luther,  left  him  an  estate  worth  £24,000. — T.  E. 

WATSON,  Richard,  an  eminent  Wesleyan  divine,  was  born 
at  Barton-upon-Humber  in  Lincolnshire,  on  the  22nd  February, 
1781.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  he  was  taken  from  school  and 
apprenticed  to  a  joiner.  His  conversion,  however,  which  he 
attributed  to  a  sermon  preached  by  a  Wesleyan  minister  of  the 
name  of  Sargent,  and  which  happened  soon  after  the  time  of 
his  entering  on  his  apprenticeship,  changed  the  whole  manner 
and  purpose  of  his  life.  He  became  deeply  serious,  and  imme- 
diately began  to  supplement  in  his  leisure  hours  the  meagre 
instruction  he  had  received  at  school.  lie  was  only  fifteen  when 
he  preached  his  first  sermon  ;  and  his  master  having  generously 
freed  him  from  his  apprenticeship,  he  now  resolved  to  devote 
himself  to  the  christian  ministry.  He  was  accordingly  taken 
into  full  connection  with  the  Wesleyan  conference,  and  appointed 
to  one  of  the  "circuits;"  but  some  unkind  treatment  which  he 
received  in  consequence  of  his  being  suspected  of  heterodoxy, 
induced  him  ere  long  to  resign  his  ministry  and  return  to  a  secular 
employment.  He  did  not,  however,  meet  with  much  success  in 
the  business  he  adventured  upon,  and  the  upbraidings  of  his  con- 
science for  having  forsaken  his  sacred  calling  became  so  powerful 
as  no  longer  to  be  overborne.  His  whole  desire  was  to  be  once 
more  a  minister  of  the  gospel;  and  following  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  leading  of  Providence,  he  sought  admission  (1803)  to 
the  religious  denomination  known  by  the  name  of  the  Methodist 
New  Connexion.  From  this  body  of  Methodists,  however,  he 
retired  in  1811,  partly  on  account  of  delicate  health,  and  partly 
also  on  account  of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  discipline  of  the 
sect.  After  his  retirement  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Liverpool, 
and  was  in  a  short  while  received  back  into  the  Wesleyan  com- 
munion. Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  him  from  circuit 
to  circuit ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  devoted 
and  accomplished  clergymen  of  his  time,  and  that  he  died,  worn 
out  with  his  incessant  and  extraordinary  labours,  on  the  8th 
of  January.  1833.  His  principal  works  are — "Theological  In- 
stitutes; or  a  View  of  the  Evidences,  Doctrines,  Morals,  and 
Institutions  of  Christianity,"  3  vols.;  "  Biblical  and  Theological 
Dictionary  ;"  "  Exposition  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Mark;"  "Conversations  for  the  Young;"  "Defence  of  the 
Wesleyan  Missions  in  the  West  Indies;"  "  Life  of  the  Rev.  John 
Wesley;"  "The  Universal  Redemption  of  Mankind,  the  Doctrine 
of  the  New  Testament ;"  and  "  Observations  on  Southey's  Life 
of  Wesley."  Besides  the  above-mentioned  works,  some  eleven  or 
twelve  volumes  of  his  sermons  and  sketches  of  sermons  have  been 
given  to  the  world. — R,  M.,  A. 

WATT,  JAMES,  the  great  engineer  and  natural  philosopher, 
and  the  chief  inventor  of  the  steam-engine,  was  born  at  Green- 
oak  in  Scotland  on  the  19th  of  January,  1736,  and  died  at 
Healhfield,  near  Birmingham,  on  the  19th  of  August,  1819. 
His  father,  James  Watt,  was  a  shipbuilder,  engineer,  ship- 
chandler,  and  merchant,  and  for  many  years  a  town-councillor 
and  magistrate  of  Greenock.  His  grandfather  was  a  teacher  of 
mathematics  and  navigation  in  the  same  place,  and  long  held  the 
office  of  baron  bailie  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  burgh  of  Cars- 
dyke,  now  forming  part  of  the  town  of  Greenock.  His  gn  afc- 
grandfather  is  stated  to  have  been  a  farmer  or  small  landowner 
in  Aberdeenshire,  who  lost  his  life  and  his  whole  possessions 
during  the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  wife  of 
James  Watt  the  elder,  and  mother  of  the  engineer,  was  Agnes 
Muirheid  or  Muirhcad,  a  lady  of  an  ancient  and  honourable 
Scottish  family.  Owing  to  the  delicacy  of  his  health  in  child- 
hood much  of  his  education  was  carried  on  at  home ;  and  he 
showed  at  an  early  age  a  taste  for  practical  mechanics  and 
experimental  science,  which  his  parents  wisely  indulged.  Hav- 
ing already  acquired  some  knowledge  of  mathematical  instru- 
ment making,  he  went  in  175.5  to  London,  to  perfect  himself 
in  that  art,  which  he  did  by  means  of  one  years  apprenticeship 
under  John  Morgan  of  Finch  Lane.  In  1756  he  returned  to 
Scotland,  and  endeavoured  to  establish  himself  in  businos  in 
Glasgow;  but  as  he  did  not  possess  the  privileges  of  a  burgess  of 
that  city,  he  was  prevented  from  engaging  in  trade  within  its 
bounds.  Being  thus  excluded  from  the  city  of  Glasgow,  he  took 
shelter  in  the  university,  whose  members — being  already  aware 
of  his  abilities  through" the  skill  which  he  had  shown  in  repair- 


ing and  fitting  up  the  instruments  of  their  observatory — granted 
him  in  1757  the  use  of  a  shop  within  the  college,  with  the  title 
of  mathematical  instrument  maker  to  the  university.  Here  he 
carried  on  business  with  moderate  success  until  1763,  at  first 
alone  and  afterwards  in  partnership  with  Mr.  John  Craig.  The 
extensive  range  of  his  talents  and  information  was  at  this  tine' 
well-known  in  the  university;  and  in  consequence  of  tins  and  of 
his  amiable  and  social  character,  he  enjoyed  the  intimate  friend- 
ship of  the  most  eminent  of  the  professors,  such  as  Black  and 
Robison.  and  was  often  consulted  by  the  students  when  they 
met  with  difficulties  in  the  course  of  their  studies.  In  1768  he 
obtained  a  shop  and  a  dwelling-house  in  Glasgow,  and  in  176  1 
he  married  a  most  excellent  wife,  whom  he  lost  nine  years  after- 
wards. The  extent  of  his  scientific  knowledge  and  mechanical 
skill  enabled  him,  while  established  in  Glasgow,  to  combine  a 
variety  of  other  pursuits  with  that  of  a  mathematical  instrument 
maker.  Although  deficient  in  a  musical  ear  he  made  and 
repaired  organs  and  other  musical  instruments;  he  invent 
constructed  many  curious  and  useful  machines;  and  li 
extensively  employed  as  a  civil  engineer.  In  conjunction  with 
an  uncle,  John  Watt,  he  made  and  published  a  Survey  of  the 
River  and  Firth  of  Clyde.  He  planned  and  executed  the  Monk- 
land  canal,  which  connects  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal  with  a 
district  rich  in  coal  and  iron;  the  Crinan  canal,  which  connects 
the  Firtli  of  Clyde  with  the  Atlantic,  and  other  works;  and  in 
1773  he  surveyed  and  reported  on  the  projected  Caledonian 
canal,  afterwards  executed  by  Telford.  His  attention  was  first 
directed  to  the  steam-engine  by  Robison  in  1759.  The  leading 
events  in  its  previous  history  are  stated  in  the  articles  li ! 
Alexandria,  Porta,  Caus,  Worcester,  Pai-ix,  Savtcrt, 
NewcOMEN,  and  Smioatox,  which  arc  here  enumerated  in  the 
order  of  time.  In  1761  and  1762  Watt  made  some  experiments 
on  a  small  model  of  a  high-pressure  or  noncondensing  steam- 
engine,  composed  of  a  digester  for  a  boiler,  and  a  syringe  for  a 
cylinder.  In  1763  his  mind  was  specially  directed  to  the  defects 
of  the  existing  steam-engines,  and  the  means  of  removing 
defects,  through  his  being  charged  with  the  repair  of  a  work- 
ing model  belonging  to  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  since, 
preserved  as  a  most  precious  relic.  That  model  repr 
Mewflomen's  atmospheric  steam-engine,  in  which  steam  was 
introduced  into  the  cylinder  below  the  piston,  while  the  piston 
was  drawn  up  by  the  descent  of  a  counterpoise ;  that  steam 
was  then  condensed  by  the  injection  of  a  jet  of  cold  water  into 
the  cylinder,  and  the  piston  was  forced  down  by  the  excess  of 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  above  that  of  the  uncondensed 
vapour.  Watt  perceived,  while  experimenting  with  this  mode), 
that  much  of  the  steam  expended  was  evidently  wasted  without 
performing  work,  and  that  the  condensation  at  the  same  time 
was  imperfect.  In  seeking  for  the  causes  of  those 
for  their  remedies,  he  set  to  work  scientifically  from  the  outset; 
and  he  was  the  first  inquirer  into  the  action  of  the  steam-engine 
who  ever  did  so.  He  studied  the  laws  of  the  pressure  of  elastic 
fluids  and  the  evaporating  action  of  heat;  he  ascertained  as 
accurately  as  he  could,  with  the  means  of  experimenting  at  his 
disposal,  the  expenditure  of  find  in  evaporating  a  given  quan- 
tity of  water,  the  quantity  of  cold  water  required  in  order  to 
condense  it  again,  and  the  relations  between  the  temperature, 
pressure,  and  volume  of  the  steam.  Then  reasoning  from  the 
data  which  he  had  thus  obtained,  he  framed  a  body  of  pri 
expressing  the  conditions  of  the  efficient  and  economic  working 
of  the  steam-engine,  which  with  very  little  addition  or  modifi- 
cation continue  to  be  the  foundation  of  its  axceUi  nee  to  this  day. 
and  which  cannot  be  expressed  more  clearly  or  concisely  than  in 
the  words  used  by  Watt  himself  in  the  specification  of  hlfl  | 
of  1768-69  : — "First,  that  vessel  in  which  the  powers  o; 
are  to  be  employed  to  work  the  engine,  which  is  called  the  cylin- 
der, .  .  .  must",  during  the  whole  time  the  engine  is  at  work, 
be  kept  as  hot  as  the  steam  that  enters  it;  first,  by  in 
it  in  a  case  of  wood  or  any  other  materials  that  transmit 
slowly;  secondly,  by  surrounding  it  with  steam  or  other  I 
bodies  ;  and  thirdly,  by  suffering  neither  water  nor  air. 
substance  colder  than  the  steam  to  enter  or  tOUOfa  it  duri'ig 
that  time.  Secondly,  in  engines  that  arc  to  be  worked  wholly 
or  partially  by  the  condensation  of  steam,  the  steam  i- 
oondensed  in  vessels  distinct  from  the  .  .  .  cylinders,  although 

illy  communicating  with  them.      Thirdly,  what.  - 
or  other  elastic  vapour  is  i  I  by  the  cold  of  the  con- 

denser and  may  impede  the  working  of  the  engine,  is  to  be 
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drawn  out  by  means  of  pumps.  .  .  .  Fourthly,  I  intend,  in 
many  cases,  to  employ  the  expansive  force  of  steam  to  press  on 
the  pistons,  ...  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  is  now  employed.  ...  In  cases  where  cold 
water  cannot  be  had  in  plenty,  the  engines  may  be  wrought  by 
this  force  of  steam  only,  by  discharging  the  steam  into  the  air 
after  it  has  done  its  office."  The  fifth  head  of  the  specification 
relates  to  the  use  of  oils  and  other  lubricants  for  the  piston, 
instead  of  water.  The  expense  of  obtaining  a  patent  for  Watt's 
invention  in  1768-69,  and  commencing  the  working  it  out,  was 
undertaken  by  Dr.  John  Roebuck  (see  Roebuck)  on  condi- 
tion of  his  receiving  two-thirds  of  the  profit.  But  before  any 
profit  could  be  realized,  Roebuck  became  unfortunately  involved 
in  pecuniary  difficulties,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to 
cany  on  the  enterprise.  In  1775  Roebuck's  share  in  the  patent 
was  bought  by  Matthew  Boulton  of  Birmingham,  who  imme- 
diately promoted  the  carrying  out  of  the  invention  with  the  utmost 
energy  and  liberality.  He  applied  for  and  obtained  an  act  of 
parliament,  whereby,  on  the  ground  that  seven  years  of  the  term 
of  Watt's  patent  had  elapsed  without  its  producing  any  profit, 
that  term  was  extended  to  the  year  1800.  Boulton  and  Watt 
then  entered  into  partnership,  and  set  up  a  steam-engine  work 
at  Soho,  where  Watt  now  fixed  his  residence,  Boulton  supplying 
the  capital,  and  managing  the  commercial  part  of  the  business, 
while  Watt  conducted  the  scientific  and  mechanical  part.  Their 
undertaking,  though  it  had  many  difficulties  to  struggle  with, 
was  in  the  end  completely  successful,  and  realized  large  fortunes 
for  both  partners,  and  for  their  successors  in  the  firm.  They 
began  by  applying  Watt's  inventions  to  the  existing  pumping- 
engines  of  mines  on  condition  of  receiving  one-third  of  the  sum 
saved  in  cost  of  coals ;  but  through  the  enterprise  and  activity 
of  Boulton,  and  through  a  series  of  successive  inventions  by 
Watt,  the  most  remarkable  that  ever  have  been  made  by  one 
man,  the  applications  of  the  steam-engine  were  gradually 
extended  until  they  reached  their  present  scope.  In  1769  Watt 
had  invented  the  cutting  off  the  admission  of  steam,  so  as  to 
make  it  work  expansively,  as  appears  from  a  letter  of  his  to  his 
friend  Dr.  Small.  He  began  to  use  that  invention  in  1776,  but 
did  not  publish  it  till  1782,  when  he  patented  it  along  with  his 
invention  of  the  double-acting  engine,  the  first  form  of  steam- 
engine  which  gave  rotatory  motion  to  machinery.  In  1784, 
Watt  patented  and  published  his  inventions  of  the  parallel 
motion,  the  counter  for  recording  the  strokes  of  engines,  the 
throttle-valve,  the  governor  for  regulating  the  speed,  and  the 
indicator  for  ascertaining  the  power,  and  also  a  locomotive 
engine,  which  last,  however,  he  did  not  put  in  practice.  The 
improvements  in  the  steam-engine  since  the  time  of  Watt  have 
chiefly  related  either  to  the  boiler  and  furnace,  to  the  details  of 
the  mechanism,  to  the  more  full  development  of  Watt's  principle 
of  using  the  expansive  force  of  the  steam  to  drive  the  piston,  or 
to  the  means  of  applying  the  steam-engine  to  the  propulsion  of 
carriages  and  ships ;  in  its  essential  principles  the  steam-engine 
continues  to  be  wholly  Watt's.  New  discoveries  have  since  been 
made  in  the  general  science  of  the  relations  between  heat  and 
motive  power  ;  they  have  all  confirmed  the  soundness  of  Watt's 
main  principles.  Few  patents  have  had  their  validity  more 
obstinately  contested  than  those  of  Watt's  inventions ;  and  the 
successful  results  of  the  trials  of  which  they  were  subjects  have 
greatly  contributed  to  ascertain  and  fix  the  interpretation  of  the 
patent  laws.  In  the  most  important  of  those  trials  Watt 
received  most  valuable  assistance  from  the  evidence  of  Black 
and  Robison  as  to  the  early  history  of  his  principal  invention. 
(See  Robison.)  In  1800,  on  the  expiry  of  the  term  of  the 
original  patent,  Watt  and  Boulton  retired  from  the  active 
conduct  of  their  business,  which  they  handed  over  to  their 
sons,  Matthew  Robison  Boulton,  and  James  and  Gregory  Watt. 
Being  gifted  with  a  mind  versatile  as  well  as  powerful.  Watt 
acquired  a  very  extensive  and  varied  knowledge  of  science,  litera- 
ture and  art,  and  occupied  his  leisure  in  many  different  pursuits. 
In  1783,  having  taken  into  consideration  the  experiments  of 
Priestley  on  the  combustion  of  "inflammable  air"  or  "phlogis- 
ton" (as  hydrogen  was  then  called),  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  water  is  a  compound  of  that  gas  with  "  dephlogisticated 
air"  (now  called  oxygen).  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  he 
communicated  that  conclusion,  the  greatest  chemical  discovery 
of  the  age,  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  The  same  discovery 
was  made  independently  by  Cavendish,  but  he  did  not  publish 
it  till  the  beginning  of  1784.     Watt  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 


Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  1784,  and  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  in  1785.  In  1806  he  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  LL  D.  from  the  university  of  Glasgow.  He  paid  some  short 
visits  to  France,  and  became  well-kno*vn  and  highly  esteemed 
amongst  the  leading  men  of  science  in  that  country.  During 
one  of  those  visits,  in  1787,  he  learned  from  Berthollet  the  use 
of  chlorine  for  bleaching,  and  communicated  it  to  his  father-in- 
law,  Macgregor,  by  whom  it  was  first  practised  in  Britain.  In 
1808  he  was  appointed  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Institute, 
and  in  1814  one  of  its  eight  foreign  associates.  In  1808  he 
evinced  his  gratitude  to  the  university  of  Glasgow,  by  founding 
a  prize  for  essays  on  various  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  to 
be  competed  for  annually.  About  the  same  time  he  was  con- 
sulted by  the  promoters  of  an  undertaking  for  supplying  Glas- 
gow with  water,  as  to  the  means  of  conveying  it  across  the  River 
Clyde ;  and  he  contrived  a  jointed  pipe,  which  worked  with 
perfect  efficiency  until  the  works  were  superseded  by  a  supply 
from  a  new  source.  In  1816  he  endowed  in  his  native  town  of 
Greenock  a  library  and  institute,  which  are  known  by  his  name. 
Amongst  the  mechanical  pursuits  of  the  later  years  of  Watt's 
life,  was  the  inventing  and  perfecting  a  machine  for  copying 
sculpture.  His  health,  which  in  childhood  and  early  life  had 
been  delicate,  recovered  after  he  had  been  relieved  of  the  cares 
of  business;  and  he  passed  his  old  age  cheerfully  in  scientific 
and  literary  study,  domestic  and  social  enjoyment,  and  works  of 
beneficence,  retaining  his  wonderful  mental  faculties  unimpaired 
until  his  death  in  his  eighty-fourth  year.  His  moral  character 
was  as  excellent  as  his  mental  powers  were  vast ;  and  to  quote 
the  words  of  Scott  (who  saw  him  during  a  brief  visit  to  Scot- 
land about  a  year  before  his  death) — "  This  potent  commander 
of  the  elements,  .  .  .  was  one  of  the  best  and  kindest  of  human 
beings."  His  body  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Handsworth, 
near  his  mansion  of  Heathfield.  In  1824  a  monumental  statue 
by  Chantrey,  with  a  remarkable  inscription  by  Lord  Brougham, 
was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  abbey.  Watt  was 
twice  married ;  his  first  wife  has  been  already  mentioned ;  to 
his  second  wife,  the  daughter  of  his  friend  Macgregor,  he  was 
married  in  1775. — W.  J.  M.  R. 

WATTEAU,  Antoine,  a  most  stilful  painter  of fetes-ckam- 
petres  and  such  works  as  show  groups  of  well-dressed  people, 
acquired  a  great  reputation  in  France  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 
He  was  born  at  Valenciennes,  where  his  father  was  a  carpenter, 
in  1684,  and  developed  his  art,  under  various  ordinary  masters 
and  dealers,  in  Paris,  and  finally  attracted  the  notice  of  Crozat, 
the  collector,  who  confirmed  him  in  the  style  for  which  he  is 
now  celebrated.  In  1709  Watteau  contended  for  the  travelling 
pension  of  the  Academy,  but  lost  it ;  he,  however,  became  an 
academician  in  1717  for  his  picture  of  "The  Embarkation  of 
Venus  for  the  Island  of  Cythera,"  which  is  now  in  the  Louvre. 
In  1720  he  visited  this  country,  but  found  the  climate  too  severe 
for  him.  He  returned  to  France,  and  died  of  consumption  at 
Nogent-sur-Marne,  28th  July,  1721,  in  his  thirty- seventh  year. 
Watteau's  groups  are  gracefully,  but  also  often  carelessly  drawn, 
but  they  are  generally  brilliant  in  effect  and  in  colour.  He  was 
also  an  engraver,  and  his  etchings  are  signed  sometimes  Vatteau. 
There  is  a  small  collection  of  eight  plates  by  him,  published  under 
the  title  "  Figures  de  modes  dessinees  et  grave'es  a  l'Eau  forte, 
par  Vatteau,  et  terminees  au  burin  par  Thomassin  le  fils."  The 
plates  engraved  after  Watteau's  pictures  and  designs  amount  to 
several  hundreds.  Watteau  has  had  many  imitators,  of  whom 
the  principal  is  R.  Lancret ;  J.  B.  Pater  was  another  good 
imitator  of  this  master. — R.  N.  W. 

WATTS,  Isaac,  D.D.,  born  at  Southampton,  July  17,  1674. 
At  three  years  of  age  he  could  read  the  Bible,  and  if  he  received 
any  little  present  of  money,  he  would  come  running  to  his  parents, 
crying  eagerly,  "A  book,  a  book!  Buy  a  book!"  It  is  recorded 
that  the  poetical  propensity  was  also  early  developed.  On  rainy 
afternoons,  by  way  of  amusing  her  husband's  pupils,  Mrs.  Watts 
sometimes  offered  a  prize  of  a  farthing  for  the  best  essay  in 
rhyme ;  and  on  one  such  occasion  she  received  from  Isaac  the 
following  couplet : — 

"  I  write  not  for  a  farthing,  out  to  try 
How  I  your  farthing  writers  can  outvie." 

Afterwards,  at  the  grammar-school  of  Southampton  he  learned 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  the  elements  of  Hebrew:  and,  with 
the  piety  which  he  so  early  exhibited,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
his  parents  hailed  with  delight  his  resolution  to  study  for  the 
ministry.     In  order  to  carry  out  this  purpose  he  repaired  to 
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London,  and  became  a  student  under  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bowe 
in  the  dissenting  academy  at  Newington.  After  a  three  years' 
residence,  he  returned  to  Southampton  an  elegant  and  accom plished 
scliolar,  and,  as  many  would  have  deemed,  well-furnished  for  the 
ministry.  Such,  however,  was  not  his  own  judgment.  He  was  still 
very  young,  and  knew  how  much  there  was  which  as  yet  he  did 
not  know.  Accordingly,  lie  was  thankful  to  obtain  a  farther 
respite  of  two  years  and  a  half,  which  he  spent  under  his  father's 
roof  in  adding  to  those  acquisitions  which  were  to  prove  the 
solace  of  his  after  life,  and  to  make  him  the  benefactor  of  pos- 
terity. From  Southampton  Watts  was  recalled  to  London,  in 
1096,  to  become  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir  John  Hartopp. 
The  Ilartopps  attended  the  meeting  in  Mark  Lane,  of  which 
Joseph  Caryl  and  John  Owen  had  once  been  ministers;  but 
under  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Isaac  Chauncey,  a  man  too  dull  to 
be  popular,  but  too  able  to  be  altogether  deserted,  the  congre- 
gation had  sadly  dwindled,  and  it  was  with  forlorn  and  sulky 
loyalty  that  a  remnant  clung  together.  Here  Isaac  Watts  preached 
his  first  sermon  on  his  twenty-fourth  birth-day.  In  the  same 
year  (1698)  he  was  invited  to  become  Dr.  Chauncey's  assist- 
ant, and,  on  the  doctor's  resignation,  he  was  in  March,  1702, 
ordained  pastor.  In  June,  1704,  he  and  his  congregation 
removed  from  Mark  Lane  to  Pinner's  hall,  and  finally  in  1708 
to  a  new  chapel  in  Bury  Street.  It  was  a  sadly  interrupted 
ministry.  At  the  very  outset  he  was  laid  aside  for  many  months, 
and  afterwards  for  long  intervals,  at  one  time  no  less  than  four 
years.  Nor  was  his  at  any  time  a  forth-going  nature,  nor  a 
"house-going"  pastorate.  His  shy  temperament  and  his  fasti- 
diousness made  him  averse  to  visit  those  with  whom  he  was  not 
already  well  acquainted,  and  kept  him  silent  ip  promiscuous 
society.  And  yet,  those  drawbacks  notwithstanding,  his  people 
were  so  alive  to  his  rare  gifts,  and  so  grateful  for  such  sermons  as 
he  preached  from  time  to  time,  that  they  would  never  accept  his 
resignation;  they  procured  for  him  a  copastor,  Mr.  Price,  who 
supplied  for  nearly  forty  years  that  which  was  lacking  in  his 
colleague.  With  the  exception  of  his  "  Death  and  Heaven," 
"The  end  of  Time,"  and  an  extended  course  on  "The  World  to 
Come,"  his  published  sermons  are  not  especially  interesting. 
Of  his  prose  writings,  the  best  is  his  "  Improvement  of  the 
Mind,  in  Knowledge,  in  Religion,  in  the  Sciences."  But  it  is 
to  the  circumstance  which  has  secured  fur  him  a  place  in  the 
Lives  of  the  Poets  that  he  owes  his  immortal  celebrity;  for, 
although  there  were  many  christian  poets  before  his  day,  and 
although  the  psalms  of  David  were  not  the  only  compositions 
sung  in  churches,  Dr.  Watts  is  indisputably  the  father  of  English 
hymnology.  The  origin  of  his  "  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs" 
was  sufficiently  simple.  In  the  meeting-house  at  Southampton 
they  sang  such  pious  rhymes  as  sorely  wounded  the  ear  of  a 
musician  and  poet.  On  his  complaining  of  the  doggrel,  he  was 
naturally  challenged  to  make  better.  He  tried,  and,  as  his  first 
specimen,  is  said  to  have  produced — 

"Behold  the  glories  of  the  Lamb," 

which  found  such  favour  that  he  was  encouraged  to  proceed, 
and  whilst  yet  a  young  man  living  in  retirement,  he  had  com- 
posed the  greater  portion  of  the  well-known  collection  which  at 
last  appeared  in  1707.  To  these  hymns  we  must  not  forget  to 
add  the  "  Divine  Songs  for  Children,"  which  have  made  him  the 
psalmist  of  the  nursery  no  less  than  the  poet  of  the  sanctuary. 
During  one  of  his  long  illnesses,  Dr.  Watts  was  invited  to  spend 
a  week  for  change  of  air  at  Stoke-Newington  in  the  mansion  of 
Alderman  Sir  Thomas  Abney.  The  week's  visit  was  gradually 
lengthened  out  into  a  sojourn  of  six  and  thirty  years;  and  it 
was  here  that  he  died  on  the  2oth  November,  1748. — J.  II. 

WEBER,  Cart.  Mahia  von,  the  musician,  was  born  at  Entin 
in  Holstein,  November  18,  1786.  His  first  shady  instruction 
in  his  art  he  received  from  an  organist  named  Heuschkel  at 
Hildburghausen,  in  17'.";.  He  was  next  placed  under  Michael 
Haydn  at  Salt/.burg,  and  he  published  his  first  work,  Six  Fugues 
for  the  Pianoforte,  in  1798,  while  he  was  Haydn's  pupil.  Before 
the  end  of  the  same  year,  he  removed  to  Munich,  where  he  studied 
singing  under  Valesi,  and  the  pianoforte  and  composition  under 
Halcher.  In  November,  1800,  his  first  opera,  "  Das  Waldmad- 
chen,"  was  played  at  Freiberg.  Three  years  afterwards  he  went 
to  Vienna,  and  became  the  pupil  of  Woglcr,  with  whom  he 
remained  for  nearly  two  years.  After  having  been  for  two  years 
music  director  of  the  theatre  in  Breslau,  he  became  in  L806 
private  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Wurtemburg,  with  whom  he 


afterwards  went  to  Stuttgart,  where  he  rewrote  the  "  Waldm&d- 
chen,"  and  composed  "  Der  crste  Ton,"  a  dramatic  cantata.  He 
now  became  much  distinguished  as  a  pianist.  In  this  capacity 
he  made  a  successful  tour  in  1809,  which  he  closed  at  Darmstadt, 
where  in  the  following  year  he  produced  his  operetta  of  "  Abu 
Hassan."  In  1811  be  visited  the  chief  capitals  of  Germany, 
augmenting  his  reputation  as  a  player;  and  in  1813  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  opera  at  Prague.  It  was  now  that  he 
composed  his  four-part  songs  for  male  voices,  to  Kbncr's  patri- 
otic series  of  poems,  "  Leier  und  Schwert,"  which  were  the  first 
things  that  brought  their  composer's  name  into  wide  repute.  In 
L815  he  produced  his  cantata,  "  Kampf  und  Sieg,"  in  celebration 
of  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  He  gave  up  his  post  in  1816,  ami 
then  spent  two  years  at  Berlin,  where  he  wrote  three  of  his 
pianoforte  sonatas.  In  1818  he  was  engaged  to  share  with 
Morlacchi  the  office  of  kapellmeister  in  the  court  theatre  at 
Dresden  ;  Weber  having  the  direction  of  the  German  operas,  and 
his  coadjutor  of  the  Italian.  The  18th  of  June,  1821,  was 
rendered  notable  in  the  annals  of  dramatic  music,  by  the  perfor- 
mance of  "Der  Freischutz,"  to  which  Weber  mainly  owes  his  high 
reputation.  Towards  the  close  of  1821,  Weber  was  offered,  but 
declined,  the  appointment  of  kapellmeister  to  the  grand-duke  of 
Hesse  Cassel.  The  success  of  the  "  Freischutz"  led  to  the  com- 
poser's writing  "  Kuryanthe"  for  Vienna,  which  occupied  him  for 
two  years,  and  which  h  as  produced  October  25, 1823.  The  popular 
rage  for  the  "Freischutz"  in  London,  made  C.  Kemble  desirous 
to  produce  an  original  work  of  the  composer  at  Covent  Garden 
theatre,  of  which  he  was  the  proprietor.  He  accordingly  went 
with  Sir  G.  Smart,  his  musical  director,  to  make  arrangements 
with  Weber,  who  undertook  the  liberal  engagement  that  was 
offered  him,  and  chose  Wieland's  poem  of  "Oberon"  as  the 
subject  of  a  new  opera,  of  which  Planche  wrote  the  libretto. 
Suffering  greatly  from  the  consumptive  tendency  to  which  he 
fell  a  victim,  Weber  wrote  with  difficulty,  and  the  piece  was  long 
in  its  progress  to  completion.  His  first  public  appearance  at 
London  was  to  conduct  the  music  of  the  "Freischutz"  in 
the  so-called  "  oratorios,"  given  alternately  at  Drury  Lane  and 
Covent  Garden  theatres,  on  the  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  in 
Lent.  "Oberon"  was  first  played  on  the  12th  of  April,  1826. 
Finding  his  disease  rapidly  increase,  Weber  hastened  the  arrange- 
ments for  his  return  to  Dresden,  which  was  delayed  only  on 
account  of  a  performance  announced  for  his  benefit  at  Covent 
Garden  on  the  6th  of  June,  but  which  he  did  not  live  to  witness, 
his  death  having  taken  place  on  the  preceding  day. — G.  A.  M. 

WEBSTER,   Daniel,  the  American  orator  and  state-man, 
was  born  on  the  18th  of  January,  1782,  in  the  township  of 
Salisbury,    New    Hampshire,     In  intervals   of   farm-work,   he 
picked  up  a  little  instruction  from  a  migrator)'  village  school, 
and   increased   it   by  reading   the  books  in  a  "social  library." 
His  father  made  generous  sacrifices  to  send  him  at  fifteen  to 
Dartmouth  college,  where  he  remained  four  years.      He  subse- 
quently settled  as   a   lawyer  at    Portsmouth,    New    Hampshire, 
where  Joseph  Story  was  among    his  fellow-practitioners.     In 
1813,  he  was  elected  by  the  federal  party  to  represent  hi 
in  congress.      His  maiden  speech  in  the  house  of  representatives 
was  delivered  on  the   10th  of  June,   1818,  when  he  moved  a 
series  uf  resolutions  on  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.      Having 
been  again  in  1814  returned  as  a  representative   to  con 
he  removed  to  Boston  in  1816;  and,  after  having  powerfully 
contributed  in    1817    to    reform   the  currency    system    of  the 
states,    he    retired    for  a    time    from    political    life    to    devote 
himself  to  his  profession.     It  was  in  arguing  points  of  consti- 
tutional law  he  attained  a  more  than  local  tame;   and  in  con- 
ducting  cases  where  the  federal  authority  came  into  conflict  with 
state   lights,   he  drew  on   himself  the  attention   of  the    I 
while  taking  rank  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  New  El 
In   1822   he  was  elected  by  Boston  to  congress,  and  again  in 
1824  and  1826.     His  chief  congressional  speech  of  this  period 
was  delivered  in  (824,  in  support  of  a  resolution  recommending 
the  president  to  send  an  agent  to  revolutionary  Greece.     At  the 
beginning  of  1828  he  received  a  new  honour,  and  was  i 
senator  for  Massachusetts.     In  January,  1830,  he  deli'. 
speech  which   made  a  gnat   sensation   throughout  the  Union. 
The  question  was   nominally  one  about  the  sale  of  state  lands, 
but  Webster  made  it  the  text  for  an  eloquent  oration  in 
of  federalist  views.     Its  burden  was  "liberty  and  nni 
and  for  ever,  one  and   inseparable."     In  the  recess  cd 
he  made  a  journey  to  the  middle  and  western  states,  and  the 
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apostle  of  union  was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm.  In  1839 
he  paid  a  hasty  visit  to  Europe,  and  received  great  attention 
in  this  country",  where  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  late 
Lord  Ashbnrton,  afterwards  useful  to  both  countries.  He 
had  been  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  presidency  in  1836, 
when  in  1841,  on  the  election  of  General  Harrison,  he  became 
secretary  of  state,  retaining  the  office  for  two  years,  during  which 
he  adjusted  with  Lord  Ashburton,  as  English  commissioner,  the 
vexed  question  of  Oregon,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to 
produce  a  war  between  Great  Britain  and  America.  After  two 
years  spent  in  retirement,  he  was  re-elected  to  the  senate  in 
1845,  and  opposed  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  the  Mexican 
war.  The  hopes  which  the  antislavery  party  had  formed  of  him 
•were  shattered,  however,  by  his  famous  speech  of  the  7th  of 
March,  1850,  in  which  he  supported  the  fugitive  slave  law,  and 
the  admission  of  new  slave  states  into  the  Union.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  a  second  time  secretary  of  state,  when 
Mr.  Fillmore  became  president  after  the  death  of  General  Taylor, 
and  was  in  possession  of  the  office  when  he  died  at  his  country 
residence  of  Marshfiekl,  some  thirty  miles  from  Boston,  on  the 
24th  of  October,  1852.  Webster's  guiding  principle  in  politics 
was  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  for  which  he  was  ready  to 
make  all  sacrifices,  and  to  oppose  with  all  his  power  Calhoun 
and  the  nullifiers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  antislavery  party  on 
the  other.  His  works,  including  of  course  his  speeches,  were 
published  at  Boston  in  1851. — F.  E. 

WEBSTER,  Jonx,  the  dramatist,  wrote  for  the  stage  as  early 
as  1601,  but  the  date  of  his  birth,  as  of  his  death,  and  like  most 
of  his  biography,  is  unknown.  According  to  his  own  account, 
he  was  "  one  born  free  of  the  Merchant  Tailors'  Company."  He 
seems  to  have  begun  his  dramatic  career  as  a  coadjutor  of  Dekker 
and  others.  The  chief  of  the  plays  of  which  he  was  the  sole 
author  are — "The  White  Devil,"  "The  Duchess  of  Malfi,"  and 
"  Appius  and  Virginia,"  printed  in  1612,  1623,  and  1654  respec- 
tively, dates  which  do  not  mark  the  periods  of  their  production 
on  the  stage.  These  are  tragedies.  The  plays  which  he  -wrote 
in  alliance  with  others  are  of  various  kinds.  "  Westward  Ho ! " 
and  "  Northward  Ho ! "  for  instance,  in  which  he  co-operated 
with  Dekker,  are  bustling  pictures  of  the  English  life  and  man- 
ners of  his  time.  As  a  tragic  writer,  Webster  is  distinguished 
by  his  power  in  depicting  the  horrible.  Mr.  Hallam  says  of  him, 
"  Webster  ought  to  be  ranked,  I  think,  the  next  below  Ford. 
With  less  of  poetic  grace  than  Shirley,  he  had  incomparably 
more  vigour ;  with  less  of  nature  and  simplicity  than  Heywood, 
he  had  a  more  elevated  genius  and  a  bolder  pencil.  But  the 
deep  sorrows  and  terrors  of  tragedy  were  peculiarly  his  province." 
Webster's  works,  with  some  account  of  the  author,  and  notes, 
were  edited  by  Mr.  Dyce  in  1830.  In  a  second  edition  of  1857, 
Mr.  Dyce  refutes  the  theory  that  the  John  Webster  the  dramatist. 
is  the  same  person  as  the  John  Webster  who  wrote  the  Saints' 
Guide,  and  the  well-known  tract,  Academiarum  Examen.  In  1857 
also  appeared  Mr.  Hazlitt's  edition  of  Webster's  works.— F.  E. 

WEDDERBURN,  Alexander,  first  earl  of  Rosslyn,  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  and  politician,  was  born  in  1733,  at  Cbester- 
hall  in  East  Lothian.  Such  was  his  precocity,  both  of  talents 
and  attainments,  that  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of 
nineteen.  In  consequence,  however,  of  a  quarrel  with  the  court, 
he  removed  to  London  in  1753,  and  enrolled  himself  a  member 
of  the  Inner  temple.  He  was  called  to  the  English  bar  in  1757, 
and  became  a  bencher  of  Lincoln's  inn  in  1763.  At  first  he  had 
but  moderate  success  at  the  bar,  but  he  made  more  rapid  pro- 
gress in  politics,  which  soon  became  his  favourite  pursuit.  At 
the  accession  of  George  III.  Wedderburn  attached  himself  to  the 
royal  favourite,  Lord  Bute,  by  whose  influence  he  was  brought 
into  parliament.  But  after  Lord  Bute  was  driven  from  office 
Wedderburn  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  government,  and  took 
part  with  the  opposition  in  all  the  leading  questions  of  the  day. 
He  at  this  time  sat  for  Richmond,  and  one  speech  and  vote  of 
his  in  support  of  Wilkes  gave  such  deep  offence  to  Sir  Laurence 
Dundas,  the  patron  of  that  close  borough,  that  Wedderburn  felt 
it  necessary  to  resign  his  seat.  Another  seat,  however,  was 
immediately  procured  for  him  by  Lord  Clive  at  Bishops  Castle. 
Meanwhile  Wedderburn  had  attained  considerable  eminence  in 
his  profession.  Though  far  from  being  a  profound  lawyer,  he 
possessed  sufficient  professional  learning  in  ordinary  subjects  for 
the  common  occasions  of  Nisi  Prius.  On  the  retirement  of  Sir 
Fletcher  Norton  in  1770,  he  joined  the  northern  circuit  after 
he  had  attained  the  rank  of  king's  counsel — a  step  which  was 


regarded  as  so  discreditable  in  itself,  as  well  as  a  violation  of  the 
rules  of  the  profession,  that  the  bar  with  one  exception  refused 
to  hold  briefs  with  him.  Wedderburn  had  hitherto  been  among 
the  fiercest  assailants  of  Lord  North's  government,  but  in  1771 
the  premier  having  offered  him  the  office  of  solicitor-general,  he 
at  once  deserted  his  party,  and  closed  with  the  proposal.  The 
ministerial  supporters  had  at  first  but  little  confidence  in  their 
new  ally.  But  he  speedily  rendered  himself  highly  useful,  both 
by  his  energy  in  action  and  his  dexterity  in  debate.  In  1773,  when 
a  vote  of  censure  was  proposed  against  Lord  Clive,  and  which 
the  prime  minister  and  attorney-general  supported,  the  question 
being  an  open  one,  the  solicitor-general  conducted  the  defence 
with  marked  ability  and  success.  He  was  soon  after  promoted 
to  the  office  of  attorney-general,  and  in  1778  made  his  celebrated 
attack  upon  Franklin  before  a  committee  of  the  privy  council. 
During  the  famous  Gordon  riots  in  1780,  he  rendered  most 
important  services  to  the  cause  of  order,  and  by  his  legal  know- 
ledge and  firmness  contributed  greatly  to  the  suppression  of  the 
disturbances  which,  through  the  disgraceful  torpor  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  magistracy,  at  one  time  threatened  the  capital  with 
total  destruction.  A  few  months  later  he  was  promoted  to  the 
office  of  lord  chief-justice  of  the  common  pleas,  and  was  elevated 
to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Lord  Loughborough.  On  the  forma- 
tion of  the  coalition  government  in  1783,  he  was  appointed  chief 
commissioner  of  the  great  seal.  On  the  downfall  of  that  justly 
unpopular  administration  he  became  the  real  if  not  the  avowed 
leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  on  the  king's 
first  illness  he  recommended  a  course  to  the  prince  of  Wales 
so  desperate  and  unconstitutional,  that  if  it  had  been  followed  it 
would  inevitably  have  led  to  civil  war.  The  recovery  of  the  king 
having  dashed  to  the  ground  the  sanguine  expectations  of  the 
opposition,  and  rendered  their  accession  to  power  almost  hope- 
less, Lord  Loughborough  became  exceedingly  impatient  for  the 
possession  of  that  high  office  which  had  long  been  the  object 
of  his  ardent  ambition.  He  eagerly  urged  on  the  secession  of 
the  Portland  party  from  the  whigs  at  the  commencement  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  was  rewarded  (January,  1793)  by  his 
appointment  to  the  office  of  lord  high-chancellor.  He  filled  that 
important  station  for  eight  years  with  great  dignity  and  splen- 
dour. The  notion  that  the  concession  of  the  Roman  catholic 
claims  would  be  a  violation  of  his  coronation  oath,  which  took 
complete  possession  of  George  III.'s  mind,  is  now  generally 
believed  to  have  been  insinuated  into  it  by  Lord  Loughborough 
for  the  purpose  of  ingratiating  himself  with  the  king ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  he  behaved  most  unfairly  and  treacherously  towards 
Mr.  Pitt  on  the  occasion  of  the  attempt  made  by  that  minister 
to  remove  the  Roman  catholic  disabilities.  But  "  the  engineer 
was  hoist  with  his  own  petard."  The  ministry  to  which  he 
belonged  was  broken  up  (April,  1801),  and  he  had  to  submit  to 
the  bitter  mortification  of  ceding  his  office  to  a  successor,  who 
obtained  in  addition  that  place  in  the  royal  favour  which  he  had 
hoped  to  fill.  On  his  retirement  from  public  life  he  was  created 
Earl  of  Rosslyn,  with  remainder  to  his  nephew.  He  died 
suddenly  of  an  attack  of  gout  in  the  stomach,  on  2nd  January, 
1805,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age. — J.  T. 

WEDGWOOD,  Josiah,  the  first  improver  of  English  pottery 
and  the  creator  of  a  new  and  important  branch  of  English  com- 
merce, was  born  on  the  12th  of  July,  1730,  at  Burslem,  where 
his  father  earned  a  scanty  living  by  working  at  the  potter's 
wheel.  The  latter  died  when  Josiah  was  eleven  years  old,  and 
the  boy  at  that  early  age  was  compelled  to  gain  his  bread  by  work- 
ing as  a  thrower  to  his  elder  brother's  wheel.  At  that  time  the 
manufacture  of  earthenware  in  England  was  in  a  very  rudimentary 
condition,  and  British  households  were  supplied  with  the  com- 
moner sort  of  ware  from  Delft  in  Holland,  while  China  furnished 
the  costly  porcelain.  Staffordshire  produced  earthenware  only  of 
the  coarsest  quality,  which  was  hawked  about  the  country  by  the 
workmen  themselves,  or  by  the  common  pedlars.  A  malignant 
attack  of  small-pox,  which  finally  settled  in  his  left  leg  and  neces- 
sitated its  amputation,  compelled  young  Wedgwood  to  relinquish 
the  potter's  wheel.  He  formed  a  partnership  with  a  workman  as 
poor  as  himself,  named  Harrison,  and  began  business  at  Stoke. 
His  taste  for  decoration  and  a  higher  style  of  manufacture  appears 
not  to  have  suited  the  commercial  notions  of  this  partner  nor  of 
a  succeeding  one,  named  Whieldon,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he 
had  made  and  dealt  in  earthenware  knife-handles,  green  pickle 
leaves,  and  fanciful  articles  of  that  kind.  At  length  he  returned 
to  Burslem,  and  set  up  on  his  own  account  in  a  small  thatched 


house,  in  which,  by  assiduous  labour  and  close  observation,  ani- 
mated by  an  ardent  desire  for  improvement,  he  gradually  made 
his  way  to  prosperity.  Among  other  facta,  he  observed  that 
an  earth  containing  silica  which  was  black  became  white  when 
calcined.  Thereupon,  mixing  silica  with  the  red  powder  of  the 
potteries,  he  obtained  a  white  materia]  which,  being  covered  with 
a  transparent  glaze,  formed  a  beautiful  earthenware  that  not  only 
drove  Delft  ware  out  of  the  market,  but  which  soon  acquired  a 
high  reputation  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  constituted  an 
important  item  in  the  annual  exports  of  this  country.  A  new 
branch  of  industry  was  planted  in  his  native  county.  Thousands 
of  hands  were  employed  and  well  paid  where  a  few  years  pre- 
viously a  comparatively  small  number  made  only  a  poor  livelihood 
as  potters.  Increasing  in  business,  Wedgwood  established  a  house 
in  London,  where  Mr.  Bentley  became  his  partner.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  add  elegance  of  design  to  the  other  merits  of  Wedg- 
wood's ware.  He  found  out  the  boy,  John  Flaxman,  then  helping 
his  father  to  make  plaster  casts,  in  their  shop  in  New  Street, 
Covent  Garden.  "  Well,  my  lad,"  said  Wedgwood,  "  I  have  heard 
that  you  are  a  good  draughtsman  and  clever  designer.  I'm  a 
manufacturer  of  pots.  I  want  you  to  design  some  models  for  me — 
nothing  fantastic,  but  simple,  tasteful,  and  correct  in  drawing. 
I'll  pay  you  well.  They  are  for  pots  of  all  kinds — tea-pots,  jugs, 
tea-cups  and  saucers.  Especially  I  want  designs  for  a  table- 
service.  Begin  witli  that.  What  you  design  is  meant  for  the 
eyes  of  royalty.  Think  of  that."  The  connection  thus  formed 
between  the  manufacturer  and  the  artist  was  profitable  and 
honourable  to  both.  Wedgwood's  single-hearted  loyalty  was 
sufficiently  rewarded  by  the  appointment  of  royal  potter  being 
conferred  on  him  by  Queen  Charlotte.  He  was  extremely  suc- 
cessful in  his  imitations  of  ancient  works  of  art — specimens  from 
Herculaneum,  lent  to  him  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton — the  celebrated 
Barberini  or  Portland  vase,  lent  by  the  duchess  of  Portland— and 
many  rare  samples  of  porcelain.  He  was  also  a  zealous  improver 
of  the  county  he  lived  in,  made  a  turnpike-road  ten  miles  long 
through  the  Potteries,  and  vigorously  seconded  Brindley  in  the 
construction  of  the  Trent  and  Mersey  canal.  In  1771  he  built  a 
mansion  and  works  near  Newcastle-under-Lyne,  round  which  he 
formed  a  village  for  his  workmen,  calling  it  Etruria.  Here  he 
died  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1795. — (Smiles'  Self-help.') — P.  H. 
WELLESLEY,  Richard  Collet,  Marquis  Wellesley  in  the 
peerage  of  Ireland,  the  statesman,  eldest  brother  of  the  great 
duke  of  Wellington,  was  born  in  17G0.  Educated  at  Eton,  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  classical  proficiency,  and  was  a  prin- 
cipal contributor  to  the  Music  Etonenses.  He  maintained  his 
reputation  for  scholarship  at  Christ  church,  Oxford,  whither  he 
was  sent  in  1778.  At  Oxford  he  formed  a  life-long  intimacy 
with  Lord  Grenville,  by  whom  he  was  afterwards  introduced  to 
the  favourable  notice  of  Mr.  Pitt.  Becoming  earl  of  Mornington 
by  the  death  of  his  father  in  1781,  he  honourably  encumbered 
himself  with  his  father's  debts,  and  though  quite  a  young  man, 
is  said  to  have  affectionately  cared  for  the  education  of  his  younger 
brothers.  Lord  Mornington  at  once  took  his  seat  in  the  Irish 
house  of  peers,  with  a  view  to  a  political  career.  From  the  earliest 
period  he  was,  what  he  remained  until  their  triumph,  a  vigorous 
advocate  of  the  catholic  claims.  In  1784  he  entered  the  English 
house  of  commons  as  member  for  the  nomination  borough  of 
Beeralston  in  Devonshire,  and  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Irish  privy  council  in  1785,  and  in  the  following  year  a  lord  of 
the  treasury.  Strenuously  supporting  the  policy  of  his  chief, 
Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  regency  question,  he  secured  the  favour  of 
George  III.  In  1793  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  English 
privy  council;  and  from  1794,  under  Mr.  Dundas,  as  an  active 
member  of  the  board  of  control,  took  part  in  the  home  adminis- 
tration of  Indian  affairs.  In  October,  1797,  he  was  appointed 
as  successor  to  Lord  Teignmouth,  governor-general  of  India,  and 
created  Baron  Mornington  in  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
At  the  Cape,  on  his  way  out,  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
designs  of  Tippoo  Saib  {q.v.j,  and  reached  India  prepared  to 
baffle  them.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Calcutta  he  received  clear 
proofs  of  Tippoo's  intrigues  with  the  French,  and  acting  promptly 
and  vigorouslv,  declared  war  against  the  formidable  ruler  of 
Mysore,  which  was  entered  by  a  British  force  in  August,  L797. 
The  Mysore  campaign,  in  which  the  governor-general's  younger 
brother,  Arthur  Wellesley,  afterwards  duke  of  Wellington,  com- 
manded the  Nizam's  contingent,  was  terminated  in  three  months 
by  the  capture  of  Seringapatam.  In  17'.''.'  1. 
Marquis  Wellesley  in   the  peerage  of  Ireland.     In    1803   he 
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waged  war  with  the  Mahrattas,  who  were  crushed  by  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley's  victory  a  >.A  that  of  Lake  at  Laswaree. 

Nor  was  it  by  military  successes  alone  that  Lord  Wellesley's 
Indian  government  was  distinguished;  he  struggled  to  relax 
the  strict  commercial  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company;  or 
rather,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  company,  to  give  effect 
to  the  relaxations  provided  for  at  the  renewal  of  the  charter  in 
1793.  He'  was  the  tirst  governor-general  to  see  the  necessity 
for  the  proper  training  of  the  civil  .servants  of  the  company;  and 
though  the  comprehensive  plans  which  led  him  to  establish  for 
that  purpose-  in  1800  the  college  of  Fort  William  were  thwarted 
by  the  directors,  they  were  afterwards  partly  carried  out  at 
Haileybury.  The  Anglo-Indian  metropolis  owed  much  to  his 
improvements,  and  the  period  of  his  rule  has  been  culled  "  the 
Augustan  age  of  Calcutta."     Of  Lord  V  meral  Indian 

policy,  the  chief  aim  was  the  formation  of  alliances  with  the 
most  powerful  of  the  native  princes.  Disciplined  subsidiary 
forces  were  substituted,  under  the  control  of  the  governor 
r.d,  for  their  own  turbulent  levies.  War,  and  the  carrying  out  of 
this  policy,  made  Lord  Wellesley's  Indian  administration  costly 
as  well  as  brilliant,  and  the  discontent  of  the  directors  was 
increased  by  his  adherence  to  the  principles  of  commercial  free- 
dom. The  governor-general,  on  the  other  hand,  found  i 
obstructed  by  the  directors,  and  at  last  in  1805  the  home  govern- 
ment accepted  his  resignation.  Re-entering  English  public  life 
after  his  return,  he  was  appointed  in  July,  1809,  ambassador  to 
the  supreme  central  junta  of  Spain,  and  in  December  of  the 
same  year  was  made  secretary  for  foreign  affairs.  He  held  the 
office  until  January,  1812,  vigorously  seconding  during  the  period 
the  efforts  of  his  brother,  the  great  captain,  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  resigning  partly  on  account  of  the  catholic  claims,  and  partly 
because  he  thought  the  war  feebly  prosecuted.  In  May,  1812, 
after  the  assassination  of  the  prime  minister,  Mr.  Perceval,  he 
endeavoured,   at  the  request   of  the  prince  :  rm   a 

coalition  ministry,  of  which  Lords  Gre;  ville  were  to 

be  members,  with  Mr.  Canning.  But  his  efforts  failed,  and  Lord 
Liverpool  entered  on  his  long  premiership.  To  Lord  Liverpool's 
ministry  Lord  Wellesley  gave  but  a  modified  support,  and  with 
Lord  Grenville  he  pp  Inst  the  corn  bill  of  1815,      1 

ber,  1821,  Lord  Wellesley  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland.     His  administration,  though  an  able  one,  was  dis- 
tasteful to  both  of  the  extreme  parties  in  Ireland.     His  en 
maintenance  of  the  supremacy  of  the  law  made  him  unpopular 
with   the   catholic  malcontents,  and   as  a  lord-lieutenant  who 
supported  catholic  emancipation,  he  was  disliked  by  the  Orange 
party.     In  March,  1828,  after  the  accession  of  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington to  office,  and  his  declaration  against  the  catholic  claims, 
Lord  Wellesley,  their  steady  friend,  resigned,  feeling  it  in.: 
for  him  to  support  the  policy  of  his  brother.     In  1881,  "  / 
Grey's  premiership,  Lord  Wellesley  was  appointed  lord--' 
of  tlie  household,  but  he  took  no  prominent  part  in  the  del 
the  reform  bill.      In  September,  1833,  with  Ireland  in  a  - 
excitement,  he  was  once  more  appointed  viceroy,  n 
Sir  Robert  Peel  became  prime  minister  in  1834.    In  April, 
with  the  return  of  the  whi  he  was  lord-chamberlain 

for  a  month,  his  final  tenure  of  any  office.     He  died  on  t! 
September,   1842.     In  1836-37  his  India]  8  :8  his 

Spanish    "Despatch 

Martin.     Two  volumes  of   '  d  Correspondence  of  the 

Marquis  of  Wellesley,  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Pi 
Lord  Wellesley  was  a  man  of  superior  talents  and  i 
able  and   in  India  a  brilliant  administrator — in  politics  at  once 
more  liberal  and  more  consistent  than   his  brother,  the  duke 
of   Wellington.      He  continued  to  the   last   to  coll 
In  is  10  were  printi  I  icf  his  "Primitis 

,i  volume   of  Latin   and   English  vene,  tie-   I  of  his 

earlier  and  of  his  later  mate.    It-  jham, 

by  whom   there   is  a  tine  l  character  a 

Lord  Wellesley  in  !  S  5ti  of  the 

time  of  George  III.—  1  .  1 

WELLINGTON,   Ai.im  i.  Wm.i.i-iiv,  first  duke  of,  was 
descended  from   a  family  origin,  nan 

Cowley,  which  for  several  centuries  had  been  setthd  in  1: 
med  the  name  of  Wesley  on  succeedin_ 
of  his   kinsman   Garret   Wesley,  an  i  to  the 

the  title  of  i 

in  earldom  in  17C0,  and  n  eldest 

daughter  of  Arthur  Hill,  Viscount  Dungannon.  Arthur,  afterwards 


the  great  duke  of  Wellington,  was  the  fourth  son  of  this  couple. 
He  was  born  in  17G9,  though  there  is  some  doubt  whether  that 
event  took  place  on  the  30th  of  April  or  the  1st  of  May. 

The  carl  of  Mornington  died  in  1781,  leaving  his  widow  and 
nine  children  in  very  straitened  circumstances.  Arthur,  who  was 
then  in  his  twelfth  year,  received  the  elements  of  education  at 
Eton,  and  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  military  college  at  Angers 
in  France,  where  he  studied  for  several  years  under  Pignerol,  the 
great  engineer.  In  March,  1787,  young  Wesley  was  appointed 
to  an  ensigncy  in  the  73rd  regiment  of  foot,  and  ten  months  later 
he  became  a  lieutenant.  He  attained  the  rank  of  captain  in  June, 
1791;  in  April,  1793,  he  was  appointed  major  in  the  33rd 
regiment  of  foot,  and  in  the  following  September  obtained  by 
purchase  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  that  regiment.  In 
1790  he  was  returned  to  the  Irish  parliament  for  the  family 
borough  of  Trim,  and  was  attached  as  aid-de-camp  to  the  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  marquis  of  Camden ;  but  amid  the 
gaieties  of  the  vice-regal  court,  he  was  careful  to  preserve  his 
industrious  habits,  and  was  remarkably  attentive  to  the  discharge 
of  his  regimental  duties. 

Colonel  Wesley's  career  in  the  field  commenced  in  Holland, 
where  he  joined  the  force  which  in  1794  was  despatched  to  the 
assistance  of  the  duke  of  York.  He  shared  in  the  frightful  hard- 
ships which  the  British  troops  suffered  in  this  disastrous  campaign 
through  the  severity  of  the  winter,  and  the  incapacity  and  scan- 
dalous negligence  of  their  leaders.  His  post  in  the  retreat  was 
the  post  of  honour — the  rearguard,  in  which  he  commanded  a 
brigade,  and  by  his  gallantry  and  skilful  dispositions  assisted 
greatly  in  securing  the  safety  of  the  British  army.  His  next 
service  was  in  India,  to  which  he  was  despatched  with  his  regi- 
ment in  1796.  The  British  domination  there  was  at  this  period 
in  a  most  critical  state.  Powerful  enemies,  stimulated  by  French 
intrigues,  threatened  the  government  on  every  side,  while  the 
pernicious  and  ill-advised  policy  of  the  East  India  Company  had 
weakened  the  army,  allowed  its  equipments  of  every  kind  to  fall 
into  disrepair,  alienated  oar  allies,  and  encouraged  our  enemies. 
At  this  critical  juncture,  Colonel  Wellesley's  elder  brother,  Lord 
Mornington,  afterwards  the  marquis  of  Wellesley,  was  appointed 
governor-general.  He  saw  at  a  glance  that  if  the  system  were 
not  changed,  all  was  lost,  and  with  characteristic  energy  and 
resolution  determined  to  anticipate  the  movements  of  his  adver- 
saries by  striking  the  first  blow.  Tippoo  Saib,  sultan  of  Mysore, 
was  at  once  the  most  formidable  and  the  most  inveterate  of  these 
hostile  powers,  and  with  him  Lord  Mornington  resolved  to  begin. 
Colonel  Wellesley  (who  about  this  time  changed  the  spelling  of 
his  family  name),  was  attached  to  the  force  under  General  Harris 
sent  against  Mysore,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
contingent  furnished  by  the  nizam  who  ruled  over  the  Deccan. 

The  allied  British  and  native  army  took  the  field  in  February, 
1799,  and  marched  towards  Seringapatam,  the  capital  of  Mysore. 
On  the  27th  of  March  they  encountered,  and  totally  defeated, 
.the  forces  of  Tippoo  near  Malvelly,  the  brunt  of  the  action  being 
sustained  by  Wellesley's  division.  On  the  5th  of  April  the  victo- 
rious army  arrived  before  the  ramparts  of  Seringapatam,  which 
was  defended  by  a  picked  garrison  of  twenty-two  thousand  men, 
and  had  two  hundred  and  forty  guns  mounted  upon  the  works. 
Operations  were  immediately  commenced,  and  on  the  4th  of  May 
the  place  was  stormed  by  a  party  under  General  Baird.  Tippoo, 
as  is  well  known,  was  killed  in  the  contest.  An  immense  booty  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  vjptors,  and  the  city  presented  an  appalling 
scene  of  rapine,  terror,  and  confusion ;  but  on  the  appointment 
of  Colonel  Wellesley  to  the  command  of  the  place  it  was  speedily 
restored  to  a  state  of  tranquillity  and  safety.  Two  months  later 
(July,  1.799)  he  was  nominated  governor  of  Seringapatam  and 
Mysore,  and  the  command  in  chief  of  the  army  of  occupation 
was  also  intrusted  to  him.  He  exercised  the  great  powers  con- 
ferred upon  him  in  such  a  way  as  to  deserve  and  obtain  the 
gratitude  and  respect  of  the  natives,  and  to  display  his  own 
extraordinary  talents  for  organization  and  command.  While  thus 
employed  in  settling  the  political  and  military  affairs  of  the  pro- 
vince, establishing  courts  of  justice  and  revenue,  clearing  the 
jungles,  making  roads,  and  carefully  providing  for  the  comfort  of 
his  own  troops,  he  found  it  necessary,  in  May,  1802,  to  take  the 
field  against  a  notable  robber  named  Doondiah-Waugh  who  had 
collected  a  large  body  of  horsemen,  and  assuming  the  title  of  "  king 
of  two  worlds,"  made  himself  master  of  various  fortresses  and  laid 
the  whole  country  under  contribution.  This  marauding  adven- 
turer, who,  if  neglected,  would  soon  have  become  very  formidable 


moved  from  place  to  place  with  extreme  celerity,  and  doubling 
through  three  or  four  columns  of  troops  which  were  sent  after 
him,  contrived  for  a  considerable  time  to  elude  his  pursuers.  At 
length,  after  a  harassing  chase  of  more  than  two  months,  Colonel 
Wellesley  came  up  with  him  on  the  10th  of  September,  and 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  dragoons,  about  twelve  hun- 
dred in  number,  instantly  attacked  and  routed  five  thousand 
horsemen  under  Doondiah  himself,  who  was  left  among  the  slain. 
This  successful  enterprise  delivered  the  country  from  a  consider- 
able danger,  and  confirmed  the  great  reputation  which  Colonel 
Wellesley  had  already  acquired,  both  with  the  native  courts  and 
among  his  own  countrymen.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major- 
general  in  April,  1803,  and  soon  after  the  first  of  the  Mahratta 
wars  broke  out.  The  peishwa,  the  nominal  head  of  this  powerful 
confederacy,  was  at  this  time  in  imminent  danger  from  three 
of  his  lieutenants,  Scindiah,  Holkar,  and  the  rajah  of  Berar,  who 
were  all  competitors  for  his  place.  Scindiah,  the  most  formidable 
member  of  the  confederation,  had  obtained  a  great  ascendancy 
over  him  ;  but  Holkar,  suddenly  crossing  the  Kerbudda,  defeated 
the  army  of  Scindiah  and  the  peishwa,  and  placed  one  of  his  rela- 
tions on  the  seat  of  power  at  Poonah.  The  deposed  peishwa  fled 
to  Bassein,  and  put  himself  formally  under  British  protection. 
The  governor-general  having  concluded  with  him  the  celebrated 
treaty  of  Bassein,  resolved  to  take  immediate  steps  for  his  res- 
toration. Major-general  Wellesley  was  appointed  to  command 
the  force  destined  for  that  object,  as  well  as  to  act  against  the 
Mahratta  chiefs,  who,  alarmed  at  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  laid  aside 
their  mutual  jealousies  and  feuds,  and  were  making  common  cause 
against  the  British  government.  Accordingly,  while  General 
Lake  took  the  field  in  Hindostan,  Wellesley  commenced  active 
operations  in  the  Deccan.  By  a  skilful  and  rapid  movement  he 
saved  Poonah  from  destruction,  and  brought  back  the  peishwa 
to  his  capital  in  triumph.  He  next  turned  his  arms  against  the 
strong  fort  of  Ahmednuggur,  which  he  reduced  on  the  9th  of 
August,  and  converted  into  an  excellent  base  of  operations.  On 
the  23rd  of  September,  after  a  long  day's  march,  he  unexpectedly 
found  himself  in  the  presence  of  Scindiah's  whole  army,  which 
had  suddenly  shifted  from  the  ground  where  he  had  expected 
to  find  it,  and  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  on  the  delta 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Kaitna  and  the  Juah.  It  was 
to  him  an  anxious  and  a  critical  moment.  He  had  under  his 
orders  seven  thousand  five  hundred  men,  of  whom  only  fifteen 
hundred  were  Europeans,  with  seventeen  guns;  while  the  enemy 
amounted  to  fifty  thousand  men,  covered  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  pieces  of  cannon,  worked  by  French  artillerymen. 
But  although  a  strong  reinforcement  was  on  its  march,  and  would 
certainly  join  him  next  day,  he  preferred  to  attack  the  enemy, 
even  against  such  fearful  odds,  to  the  hazard  of  a  retreat,  or  the 
chance  of  their  escape  during  the  night.  By  a  skilful  strategic 
movement,  he  placed  his  little  army  in  a  most  favourable  position 
between  the  two  rivers  ;  and  after  an  obstinate  struggle,  in  which 
he  had  two  horses  killed  under  him,  he  completely  defeated  the 
Mahrattas,  with  the  loss  of  ninety-eight  guns  and  about  six 
thousand  men  ;  but  nearly  one-third  of  the  British  force  engaged 
were  killed  or  wounded.  This  "  fabulous  exploit,"  as  M.  Maurel 
terms  it,  was  followed  up  and  crowned  by  another  victory  over  the 
whole  remaining  force  of  the  enemy,  at  the  village  of  Argaum, 
and  by  the  capture  of  the  strong  fortress  of  Gawulghur  in  De- 
cember, which  put  an  end  to  the  war.  The  Mahratta  chiefs  saw 
that  further  resistance  was  useless,  and  accepted  the  terms  which 
the  conquerer  imposed  upon  them. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Mahratta  war  General  Wellesley 
quitted  India,  amid  the  most  gratifying  testimonies  to  the  value 
of  his  services ;  and  after  an  absence  of  nine  years  he  landed 
once  more  on  the  shores  of  England  in  September,  1805.  His 
appointment  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  33rd  regiment,  his  marriage 
to  Lady  Catherine  Pakenham,  third  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Longford,  to  whom  he  had  been  long  attached,  and  his  election 
as  member  for  the  borough  of  Rye,  all  took  place  in  the  course 
of  the  spring  of  1806.  In  April,  1807,  he  was  appointed  secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  under  the  duke  of  Richmond.  In  the  following 
August  he  was  nominated  to  a  command  in  the  expedition  to 
Copenhagen,  and  rendered  important  services,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary, for  which  he  received  the  special  thanks  of  parliament. 

At  this  juncture  Napoleon,  who  had  again  crushed  Austria  and 
Prussia  and  formed  an  alliance  with  Russia,  put  into  execution 
his  infamous  designs  upon  Portugal  and  Spain.  He  had  sent 
Junot  to  take  possession  of  Lisbon,  which  the  court  immediately 


quitted ;  and  having  poured  his  troops  into  Spain,  avowed  his 
intention  of  bestowing  that  kingdom  on  his  brother.  The  nations 
of  the  peninsula,  however,  rose  almost  as  one  man  against  the 
fraudulent  oppressor,  and  sent  to  England  to  solicit  assistance. 
A  force  of  ten  thousand  men  was  at  this  juncture  waiting  at  Cork 
to  be  despatched  on  some  expedition  or  other,  and  the  Portland 
ministry  resolved  to  send  those  troops  to  Portugal  under  General 
Wellesley,  but  apparently  without  any  definite  plan  either  as  to 
his  exact  destination,  or  the  service  he  was  expected  to  perform. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  peninsular  war,  one  of  the  most 
memorable  contests  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Europe. 

On  the  12th  of  July  the  expedition,  consisting  of  about  ten 
thousand  men,  put  to  sea,  and  having  touched  at  Corunna  in 
passing,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  with  the  Spanish  junta 
of  Galicia,  Sir  Arthur  disembarked  his  troops  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Alondego  on  the  5th  of  August.  Having  received  some  rein- 
forcements, which  raised  the  force  under  his  command  to  near 
fourteen  thousand  men,  he  began  his  march  on  the  9th  towards 
Lisbon,  and  on  the  17th  attacked  and  defeated  a  French  corps 
under  Laborde  at  Rolica.  Meanwhile  Junot,  the  French  com- 
mander-in-chief, at  the  head  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  had  taken 
up  a  strong  position  on  the  heights  of  Torres  Vedras,  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  capital.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  had 
been  joined  on  the  20th  by  two  additional  brigades,  which  made 
his  force  rather  superior  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  enemy,  prepared 
at  once  to  give  him  battle.  But  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  the  government  over  the  head  of  General  Wellesley, 
most  unfortunately  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  20th,  and 
without  quitting  his  ship,  or  troubling  himself  to  esamine  the 
position  of  the  British  army  or  of  the  enemy,  to  Sir  Arthur's  great 
annoyance  immediately  countermanded  the  dispositions  which 
he  had  made,  and  gave  orders  to  suspend  all  offensive  operations. 
Wellesley  warned  him,  but  in  vain,  that  if  he  did  not  attack  the 
French,  they  would  attack  him.  On  the  following  day  Junot 
came  down  from  his  position  and  assailed  the  British  at  Vimiera 
with  great  vigour.  They  came  on  as  usual  in  heavy  columns, 
but  Sir  Arthur  received  them  in  line,  and  repulsed  them  at  every 
point.  They  lost  eighteen  hundred  men  and  nearly  all  their 
artillery,  and  retired  in  confusion,  while  half  of  the  British  army 
had  not  been  under  fire.  General  Wellesley  was  eager  to  follow 
up  the  victory,  and  earnestly  entreated  Sir  H.  Burrard  for  per- 
mission to  complete  the  discomfiture  of  the  enemy  by  cutting  off 
their  retreat  to  Torres  Vedras;  but  that  feeble  general  said 
enough  had  been  done,  and  positively  prohibited  any  attempt 
of  the  kind.  On  the  following  day  he  was  superseded  by  Sir 
Hew  Dalrymple,  an  equally  incapable  commander;  but  before 
he  could  commence  operations,  the  French  general  proposed  an 
armistice  preparatory  to  negotiating  a  capitulation,  which  was 
agreed  to  on  terms  preposterously  favourable  to  the  enemy.  This 
was  the  unfortunate  convention  of  Cintra,  against  which  public 
opinion  in  England  was  roused  to  an  almost  insane  fury.  Wel- 
lington, who  had  tried  in  vain  to  open  the  eyes  of  his  superior 
officer  to  the  real  state  of  the  French  army,  expressed  his  serious 
disapprobation  of  several  parts  of  the  convention,  but  his  advice 
was  disregarded.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  it  was  against  him  that 
the  popular  indignation  was  mainly  directed.  The  soldiers 
however,  had  formed  a  correct  appreciation  of  his  services,  and 
the  officers  testified  their  admiration  and  respect  for  him  by  a 
valuable  gift.  But  it  was  clear  that  he  could  not  continue  to  act 
with  his  new  superiors,  and  returning  to  England,  he  resumed  the 
duties  of  his  Irish  secretaryship  and  his  seat  in  parliament. 

The  reoccupation  of  Spain  by  Napoleon,  the  total  overthrow 
of  the  Spanish  armies,  and  the  retreat  of  Sir  John  Moore  to 
Corunna,  speedily  followed.     The  English  ministry  had  mean- 
while resolved  to  make  another  effort  to  rescue  the  peninsula  from 
the  grasp  of  the  French,  and  to  appoint  General  We'.! 
the  chief  command  of  the  new  expedition.     He  landed  al 
on  the  22nd  of  April,  1809,  and  lost  not  a  moment  in  taking 
measures  to  avert  the  danger  which  was  impending  over  Pi 
Putting  himself  at  the  head  of  twenty-four  thousand  men,  ho 
marched  against   Soult,  who   was  strongly  posted   at  Oporto, 
and  after  a  brief  struggle  compelled  him  to  abandon  the  city 
with  such  precipitation  that  ho  left  behind  hiin  his  siok  and 
wounded,  besides  artillery  and  ammunition.     Soult  made  good 
his  retreat  into  Galicia,  and   Sir  Arthur,  instead  of  ■ 
Victor  as  ho  had  intended,  was  obliged,  on  account  of  the  •■• 
state  of  his  commissariat,  to  march  into  Spain  to  effect  a  junction 
with  the  Spanish  army,  and  then  to  proceed  towards  Madrid. 


Meanwhile  Victor,  having  received  large  reinforcements,  with 
Joseph  Bonaparte  in  person  at  their  head,  resolved  to  give 
battle  to  the  united  British  and  Spanish  army.  The  two  armies 
confronted  each  other  at  Talavcra.  A  severe  encounter  took 
place  on  the  27th  of  July;  it  was  renewed  on  the  morning  of 
the  28th,  and  terminated  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  French, 
with  the  loss  of  several  hundreds  of  prisoners,  and  seventeen 
pieces  of  cannon. 

The  position  of  the  British  army,  in  spite  of  this  victory,  had 
become  exceedingly  critical,  as  great  masses  of  the  enemy  were 
gathering  round  it  from  various  quarters.  The  approach  of 
Soult,  the  loss  of  the  pass  of  Bafios,  the  obstinacy  and  infatua- 
tion of  Cuesta,  the  imbecility  of  the  other  Spanish  general, 
Venegas,  and  the  empty  state  of  the  military  chest  and  of  the 
commissariat,  decided  Sir  Arthur  to  retreat  again  into  Portugal; 
and  by  a  series  of  prompt  and  rapid  marches  and  well-arranged 
combinations,  he  fell  back  on  Merida,  Badajos,  and  Lisbon,  and 
thus  extricated  his  army  from  a  position  of  imminent  danger. 
This  movement  terminated  the  campaign  of  1809. 

Napoleon,  alarmed  and  enraged  at  the  result  of  the  battle  of 
Talavcra,  resolved  to  pour  an  overwhelming  mass  of  troops  into 
Spain,  with  the  hope  of  crushing  his  enemies  at  a  blow,  and 
accordingly  directed  that  nine  powerful  corps,  mustering  fully 
two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  effective  men,  under  Massena, 
Soult,  and  others  of  his  most  famous  generals,  should  be  assembled 
in  Spain.  To  meet  the  shock  of  this  formidable  array,  Wel- 
lington had  only  fifty-five  thousand  disposable  troops,  indepen- 
dent of  garrisons  and  detachments,  and  including  the  Portuguese 
levies  now  thirty  thousand  strong,  who  had  been  well  disciplined 
by  Beresford,  and  made  excellent  soldiers.  With  prescient  eye 
he  had  already  divined  the  proper  mode  of  meeting  the  storm 
which  was  about  to  burst  upon  him,  and  had  ordered  the 
erection  in  front  of  Lisbon  of  those  world-famed  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras,  which  furnished  an  impregnable  fastness  and  a  secure 
retreat,  as  well  as  a  safe  base  of  operations  when  he  should 
resume  the  offensive.  By  the  patriotism  of  the  Portuguese 
these  immense  works  were  kept  a  profound  secret  from  the 
French,  and  Wellington  having  thus  silently  made  all  requisite 
preparations,  calmly  took  post  on  the  Coa  and  waited  the 
approach  of  the  enemy.  After  a  delay  of  some  weeks  M 
put  his  army  in  motion.  As  he  advanced,  Wellington  slowly 
retired  to  his  inaccessible  stronghold;  but  for  the  purpose  of 
inspiriting  his  men,  and  to  show  to  the  world  that  his  retreat 
proceeded  neither  from  weakness  nor  fear,  he  deliberately  halted 
at  BuBaco  and  offered  battle.  The  attack  of  the  French  (27th 
September),  though  delivered  with  great  gallantry,  was  utterly 
defeated  with  immense  loss.  Having  thus  given  his  pursuers 
"  a  knock-down  blow"  the  British  general  retired  to  his  defences, 
which  he  entered  on  the  8th  of  October.  Massena  followed 
expecting  to  find  a  level  country  all  the  way  to  Lisbon,  and  to 
see  his  opponent  taking  refuge  in  his  ships,  when  to  his  astonish- 
ment and  dismay  he  found  himself  arrested  in  his  march  by  the 
impregnable  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  The  country  around  had  been 
laid  waste,  the  crops  destroyed  and  the  villages  burned,  in  order 
to  deprive  the  enemy  of  all  supplies  on  the  spot ;  and  while  the 
British  forces,  through  the  foresight  of  their  commander,  were 
enjoying  the  utmost  comfort  and  abundance  within  their 
the  French  army  in  front  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremities 
by  destitution  and  disc  •■•  At  the  end  of  a  month  M 
abandoned  his  position  in  despair,  and  with  greatly  dimini-hed 
forces,  and  effected  a  masterly  retreat  to  Santarem,  winch  he 
occupied  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  winter.  About  the 
beginning  of  March,  1811,  he  recommenced  his  retrograde  move- 
ment ;  and  though  pressed  and  harassed  by  the  British,  he 
made  good  hi  I  I     the  Portugal  Wellington 
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important   place,   the   prince   of   Eadfflg  wheeled 
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Badajos— alternately  the  keys  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  After  the 
sagninary  battle  of  Albuera,  in  which  Soult  was  defeated  by 
Beresford,  Wellington  made   two  assaults  on   Badajos,  which 

failed  from  the  want  of  proper  materials.  But  though  he  was 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege  and  return  to  the  northern  frontier  of 
Portugal,  he  did  not  abandon  his  resolution  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  these  indispensable  strongholds.  Foiled  by  Marmont 
in  an  attempt  to  blockade  Ciudad  Rodrigo  into  submission,  he 
resolved  to  carry  it  by  assault ;  and  having  secretly  prepared  a 
battering  train  and  other  requisite  materials,  he  suddenly  pushed 
his  portable  bridge  across  the  Agueda  on  the  8th  of  January, 
1812,  and  immediately  invested  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  On  the  19th 
he  earned  it  by  storm  in  the  face  of  a  most  determined  resis- 
tance which  cost  him  a  thousand  men,  before  Marmont,  who 
had  been  completely  thrown  off  his  guard,  could  even  muster  his 
forces.  After  this  brilliant  exploit  Wellington  turned  to  Badajos, 
which  likewise  fell,  on  the  7th  of  April,  after  a  siege  of  twenty 
days,  before  Soult,  who  commanded  in  Andalusia,  could  get  half 
way  to  the  relief  of  the  place.  Having  thus  secured  his  flanks 
and  rear,  Wellington  at  length  broke  up  from  his  cantonments  on 
the  18th  of  June,  and  advanced  into  Spain  with  about  forty  thou- 
sand men.  Marmont  at  first  retired  as  he  advanced,  but  speedily 
obtained  strong  reinforcements,  which  rendered  his  army  nomi- 
nally superior  to  that  of  Wellington,  and  near  Salamanca  made  a 
vigorous  attempt  to  cut  off  the  British  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  For 
this  purpose  he  undertook  a  series  of  elaborate  manoeuvres  which 
gained  him  some  advantages  in  position;  but  in  his  eagerness 
to  prevent  the  retreat  of  his  adversary,  he  committed  the  serious 
mistake  of  over-extending  his  line,  and  allowing  a  gap  to  inter- 
vene between  his  left  and  centre.  The  eagle  glance  of  the  British 
general  in  a  moment  detected  and  seized  the  opportunity.  An 
attack  was  instantly  ordered,  and,  as  he  himself  said,  in  forty 
minutes  he  defeated  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men  (22nd  July). 

The  battle  of  Salamanca  paralyzed  the  entire  French  force 
in  Spain,  and  laid  open  the  road  to  Madrid.  On  the  12th  of 
August  the  British  general  made  a  triumphant  entry  into  the 
capital  with  his  victorious  army,  and  was  received  with  the  utmost 
enthusiasm.  Meanwhile  the  pressure  of  their  common  danger 
had  compelled  the  French  marshals  to  lay  aside  for  a  time  their 
mutual  jealousies,  and  to  act  in  concert  against  their  formidable 
adversary.  To  provide  for  the  security  of  his  army  in  the  view 
of  the  threatened  concentration  of  the  enemy's  forces,  Wellington 
undertook  the  siege  of  Burgos,  but  with  means  so  inadequate  that, 
after  spending  no  less  than  five  weeks  before  its  walls,  he  was 
compelled  to  retire.  He  took  this  step  just  in  time,  for  he  was 
on  the  point  of  being  crushed  by  a  concentration  of  the  armies  of 
the  north,  of  the  south,  and  of  the  centre,  amounting  to  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  men,  while  he  had  only  thirty- 
three  thousand  under  his  command.  He  succeeded,  however,  by 
one  of  the  most  masterly  retreats  ever  executed  in  extricating  him- 
self from  this  perilous  situation,  and  in  regaining  the  Portuguese 
frontier,  though  his  soldiers  suffered  very  severely  during  the 
retreat,  from  fatigue,  privation,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

During  the  course  of  the  winter,  Wellington  received  con- 
siderable reinforcements  from  England,  and  the  campaign  of 
1813  was  opened  by  him  about  the  middle  of  May  with  little 
short  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  of  whom  forty  thousand 
were  British.  So  confident  was  he  now  of  success  that,  on  pass- 
ing the  frontier,  he  rose  in  his  stirrups  and  waving  his  hat, 
exclaimed  prophetically,  "Farewell,  Portugal!"  The  French, 
who  were  still  numerically  superior,  expecting  that  he  would,  as 
formerly,  direct  his  movements  by  one  of  the  two  great  roads  of 
Salamanca  or  Talavera,  had  made  vast  preparations  to  defend  the 
passage  of  the  Douro.  But  Wellington  had  formed  a  very  different 
plan  of  operations,  and  by  a  totally  unexpected  and  most  daring 
and  masterly  movement,  he  turned  one  after  another  all  the  posi- 
tions occupied  by  the  French  armies  of  the  centre,  of  the  south, 
and  of  the  north,  and  crossed  in  succession  the  Tormes,  the  Douro, 
the  Esla,  the  Carrion,  and  the  Ebro.  Burgos,  which  in  the  last 
campaign  had  gallantly  resisted  and  foiled  his  most  vigorous 
attacks,  was  hastily  blown  up  at  his  approach.  Driving  everything 
before  him  he  overtook  the  retreating  French  army  on  the  plain  of 
Vittoria,  and  inflicted  upon  them  the  most  decisive  defeat  ever 
sustained  by  the  French  arms  since  the  battle  of  Blenheim. 
They  were  beaten,  as  he  said,  "  before  the  town,  in  the  town, 
about  the  town,  and  out  of  the  town."  The  slaughter  was  com- 
paratively inconsiderable,  bnt  the  moral  effect  of  this  victory  was 
overwhelming.    "  The  troops,"  says  General  Gazan,  the  chief  of 


the  staff  of  the  French  army,  "  lost  all  their  baggage,  all  their 
cannon,  all  their  military  chest,  all  their  ammunition,  and  all 
their  papers."  The  rout  not  only  freed  the  peninsula  from 
the  French  invaders,  but,  as  Wellington  said,  "  it  broke  up  the 
armistice  at  Dresden,  and  so  led  to  Leipsic  and  the  deliverance 
of  Europe."  Pressing  on  his  retreating  foes,  and  giving  them 
no  time  to  rally,  Wellington  drove  them  in  the  utmost  confusion 
to  the  recesses  of  the  Pyrenees.  Meanwhile  Napoleon,  in  great 
alarm  and  vexation  at  the  disasters  which  had  overtaken  his 
forces  in  Spain,  had  despatched  Marshal  Soult  to  the  peninsula, 
with  the  rank  of  "  lieutenant  of  the  emperor,"  once  more  to 
try  his  strength  against  his  invincible  antagonist.  Soult  com- 
menced operations  with  great  vigour.  Collecting  all  the  troops 
within  reach,  he  poured  them  with  impetuous  valour  through  the 
passes  of  the  Pyrenees  on  the  isolated  posts  of  the  British.  On 
the  28th  of  July  he  fought  the  sanguinary  and  unprofitable  battle 
of  Sorauren.  A  succession  of  combats  followed,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  "  Battles  of  the  Pyrenees,"  in  which  the  allies  lost 
seven  thousand  and  the  French  thirteen  thousand  men,  and  the 
latter  were  driven  back  into  their  own  country,  leaving  many 
prisoners,  together  with  the  passes  in  the  mountains,  in  the  pos- 
session of  Lord  Wellington.  St.  Sebastian,  after  a  defence  of 
extraordinary  gallantly  which  cost  many  lives,  was  carried  by 
storm  on  the  31st  of  August.  Wellington  next  defeated  an 
attempt  of  the  French  again  to  penetrate  into  Spain  at  St. 
Marcial ;  and  on  the  7th  of  October  executed  a  most  masterly 
strategic  operation,  by  crossing  the  Bidassoa,  in  the  face  of  the 
French  army  posted  in  a  very  strong  position.  On  the  31st  Pam- 
peluna  surrendered,  and  on  the  9th  of  November  Wellington  slept 
for  the  last  time  during  the  war  on  Spanish  ground.  Crossing  the 
Nivelle  in  despite  of  all  the  resistance  which  Soult  could  make, 
the  British  army,  which  five  years  before  was  compelled  to  take 
refuge  in  a  corner  of  Portugal  behind  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras, 
having  now  swept  the  invaders  completely  out  of  the  peninsula, 
bivouacked  in  uncontested  triumph  on  the  soil  of  France.  In  the 
following  month  it  defeated  the  French  in  a  series  of  bloody 
actions  under  the  walls  of  Bayonne;  drove  them  across  the  Gave 
in  January,  1814;  routed  them  again  at  Orthez  on  the  29th  of 
February;  and  finally,  after  a  sanguinary  struggle,  carried  Soult's 
entrenched  camp  at  Toulouse,  and  compelled  him  to  abandon  the 
town,  leaving  behind  him  his  wounded,  his  heavy  artillery,  and 
his  stores.  The  tidings  of  Napoleon's  abdication  which  arrived  at 
this  juncture  terminated  the  great  peninsular  war,  in  which  Britain 
reaped  a  rich  harvest  of  glory,  and  which,  in  spite  of  innumerable 
discouragements  and  apparently  insurmountable  obstacles,  was 
earned  to  a  triumphant  conclusion  by  the  extraordinary  genius 
of  a  single  man. 

On  the  14th  of  June  Wellington  took  leave  at  Bordeaux  of 
his  troops  in  a  farewell  general  order,  and  broke  up  that  wonder- 
ful army  which,  under  his  eye  and  by  his  training,  had  been  so 
hardened  and  tempered  in  the  furnace  of  warfare  that,  as  he 
himself  said,  "it  could  go  anywhere,  and  do  anything."  He 
arrived  in  London  on  the  23rd  amidst  the  most  enthusiastic 
greetings ;  and  having  a  few  weeks  before  been  created  Marquis 
of  Douro  and  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  28th  he  entered  the 
house  of  lords,  passing  at  one  sitting  through  all  the  stages  of 
the  peerage  as  baron,  viscount,  earl,  and  marquis,  to  the  highest  ■ 
title  of  honour — an  incident  without  a  parallel  in  our  national 
history.  The  house  of  commons  voted  him  an  annuity  of  £10,000, 
which  was  afterwards  commuted  for  the  sum  of  £400,000  ;  and 
on  the  1st  of  July  the  thanks  of  that  august  body  were  conveyed 
to  him  by  the  speaker,  in  an  address  of  consummate  eloquence, 
while  the  members  stood  uncovered.  The  highest  honours  were 
also  showered  upon  the  great  warrior  by  our  continental  allies,  and 
he  was  soon  after  made  a  field-marshal  in  each  of  the  principal 
armies  of  Europe,  a  Portuguese  magnate,  and  a  Spanish  grandee. 

In  the  month  of  August  the  duke  of  Wellington  proceeded  to 
Paris  to  represent  the  British  government  at  the  court  of  the 
Tuileries.  He  remained  five  months  there  striving,  but  in  vain, 
to  induce  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain  to  act  with  moderation 
and  forbearance.  In  January,  1815,  the  duke  was  accredited  to 
Vienna  as  the  representative  of  Britain  at  the  famous  congress 
of  the  European  powers,  and  united  with  Austria  and  France  in 
resisting  the  rapacious  and  unprincipled  demands  of  Russia  and 
Prussia.  But  while  "  the  vultures  and  foxes  were  quarreling 
over  their  spoil,"  they  learned  with  dismay  that  the  eagle  had 
broken  loose  from  Elba,  eager  for  prey  and  vengeance.  The 
news  of  Napoleon's  escape  from  his  island  retreat,  and  unop- 


posed  restoration  to  the  imperial  throne,  came  like  a  thunder 
peal  on  the  wrangling  congress.  Suspending  at  once  their  dis- 
creditable contentions,  they  signed  a  new  treaty  of  alliance  on 
the  2oth  of  March,  pledged  themselves  to  support  Louis  XVIII. 
on  the  French  throne,  declared  Napoleon  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
law  of  nations,  and  proceeded  to  adopt  vigorous  measures  to  put 
down  at  once  their  terrible  antagonist.  On  the  2'Jth  the  duke 
of  Wellington  set  out,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  allied  sove- 
reigns, to  assume  the  command  of  the  English  and  Dutch  forces 
stationed  in  the  Netherlands,  the  post  of  honour  and  peril.  It 
was  resolved,  however,  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  pene- 
trate into  France  until  the  arrival  of  the  Austrian,  Russian,  and 
Bavarian  armies;  and  meanwhile  the  Prussian  and  English  con- 
tingents took  up  a  position  in  front  of  the  Belgian  capital. 

While  his  enemies  were  thus  preparing  to  overwhelm  him, 
Napoleon  was  exerting  himself  to  the  utmost  to  place  France  in 
an  attitude  of  defence.  Within  three  months,  by  almost  super- 
human efforts,  he  succeeded  in  collecting  and  equipping  an  army 
of  four  hundred  thousand  men,  which  he  calculated  on  being 
able  to  raise  before  the  1st  of  October  to  seven  hundred  thousand. 
As  time  was  everything  to  him,  he  resolved  to  forego  the  mani- 
fest advantages  of  adopting  a  purely  defensive  system  of  warfare, 
and  to  strike  an  immediate  blow  at  the  allied  armies  stationed 
in  Belgium,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  thus  paralyse  for  a  while 
the  energies  of  the  whole  body  of  his  enemies.  On  the  loth  of 
June  he  crossed  the  frontier  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  veteran  soldiers  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency,  drove 
in  the  Prussian  outposts,  and  carried  Charleroi.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  after  an  obstinate  straggle,  he  defeated  the  Prussians  at 
Ligny;  but  Ney  completely  failed  in  his  efforts  to  dislodge  the 
Anglo-Netherland  troops  from  their  position  at  Quatre  Bras.  The 
overthrow  and  retreat  of  the  Prussians,  however,  having  made  it 
necessary  that  Wellington  also  should  retire  in  order  to  keep  open 
his  communications  with  his  allies,  he  withdrew  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  17th  to  the  position  which  he  had  previously  marked  out 
near  the  village  of  Waterloo,  where  he  resolved  to  await  the  attack 
of  the  French.  He  had  under  his  command  about  sixty-five 
thousand  men  of  all  arms,  of  whom  only  thirty- three  thousand 
were  British,  and  many  even  of  these  were  militia  and  young 
soldiers  who  had  never  seen  a  shot  fired  in  earnest.  Wellington 
however,  had  no  fears  as  to  the  result,  though  the  struggle  which 
took  place  on  the  18th  was  obstinate  and  sanguinary.  The 
emperor  made  several  grievous  and  unaccountable  mistakes,  but 
his  troops  fought  with  their  usual  bravery,  and  made  a  succession 
of  furious  attacks,  now  with  infantry,  now  with  cavalry,  and 
then  with  both  arms  united,  and  always  covered  in  the  advance 
with  a  murderous  fire  of  artillery,  on  the  right,  the  centre,  and 
the  left  of  their  opponents;  but  they  entirely  failed  to  break  the 
allied  line.  At  five  o'clock  the  first  division  of  the  Prussians 
under  Bulow  began  to  trouble  the  French  right,  and  gradually 
gained  ground  round  Planchenoit.  At  dusk  Napoleon  threw  his 
last  desperate  stake  for  empire,  and  lost  it.  The  memorable  attack 
of  his  famous  Old  Guard  was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter;  and 
Wellington,  who  during  the  day  had  done  everything  that  a 
general  could  do  to  insure  success,  perceiving  that  the  favourable 
moment  had  come,  ordered  his  whole  line  to  advance.  Nothing 
could  withstand  that  steady  and  stern  movement,  led  by  the 
British  general  in  person.  The  French  masses  perished  where 
they  stood,  or  threw  away  their  arms  and  fled ;  the  emperor 
himself  turned  away  his  horse,  and  galloped  from  the  field, 
exclaiming  "  All  is  lost !  let  those  save  themselves  who  can." 
The  opportune  arrival  of  Blucher,  to  whom  Wellington  committed 
the  task  of  pursuing  the  fugitives,  chanced  the  defeat  of  Waterloo 
into  an  unparalleled  and  irretrievable  disaster,  and  Napoleon's 
sun  set  for  ever. 

The  abdication  of  Napoleon,  the  march  of  the  allied  armies  to 
Paris,  and  the  occupation  of  the  French  capital,  speedily  followed 
"the  crowning  mercy"  of  Waterloo.    The  IV  -perated 

by  the  miseries  which  their  own  country  bad  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  French,  plundered  and  burnt  the  towns  wherever 
they  came;  and  Blucher  avowed  his  determination  to  seize 
Napoleon,  if  possible,  and  hang  him  in  front  of  his  army.  He 
also  demanded  a  hundred  million  francs  from  the  city  of  Paris, 
as  a  war  contribution,  and  was  bent  on  blowing  up  I 
Jena  and  demolishing  the  Austerlitz  column.  But  Well 
by  his  prudent  and  dexterous  management,  succeeded  in  pacifying 
the  fierce  "Marshal  Forwards."  and  in  preventing  the  execution 
of  these  furious  acts  of  vengeance.     It  was  owing  to  his  remon- 


strances, too,  that  the  allied  sovereigns  were  prevented  from 
carrying   into   effect    their   unwise   and   selfish    schemes   for  the  " 
dismemberment  of  France.    But  in  spite  of  the  important  - 
which  the  duke  had  rendered  to  Fran 

with   the   restoration   of  the   plundered  woiks  of  art   made  him 
exceedingly  unpopular  both  with  the  French  court  and  the  p 
and  his  life  was  even  twice  attempted  by  ass  .1  not, 

however,  on  this  account  abandon  his  disinl  :ts  for 

the  benefit  of  the  French  people;  and  it  was  in  consequi 
his  urgent  advice  that  the  army  of  occupation  which  was  in! 
to  his  command,  and  which  was  to  have  been  maintained  in 
France  at  her  own  expense  for  the  space  of  fi  i  uated 

the  country  at  the  end  of  three,  thus  restoring  France  to  its  inde- 
pendent dignity  among  the  Fun.; 

The  military  career  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  thus  came  to 
a  close,  but  by  a  destiny  unexampled  in  history  he  survived  to 
give  more  than  one  generation  of  his  countrymen  the  benefit 
of  his   civil  services.      In   October,   1818,  while  attending  the 
congress  at  Aix-la-('hapelle,  he  was  offered  and 
office  of  master-general  of  the  ordnance,  with  a  seat  in   the 
cabinet.     He  took  no  prominent  part,  however,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  home  affairs,  though  he  shared  in  the  odium  which 
accrued  to  the  government  from  its  coercive  policy.     !!■ 
sented  Great  Britain  at  the  congress  of  Verona  in   182S 
protested  against  the  armed  intervention  of  the  French  court  in 
the  affairs  of  Spain.      In  1826  he  was  sent  on  a  special  :; 
to  St.   Petersburg  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  peaceable 
settlement  of  the  Greek  question.      In  the  following  year  the 
illness  of  the  earl  of  Liverpool  led  to  the  breaking  up  of  the 
cabinet.     The  vacant  office  of  premier  was,  after  some  delay, 
conferred  upon  Mr.  Canning ;  and  the  duke,  who  disliked  and 
distrusted  that  brilliant  but  somewhat  shifty  and  unsafe  statesman. 
immediately  resigned  his  office  in  conjunction  with  a  majority  of 
his  colleagues,  and  in  addition  threw  up  the  commandership-in- 
chief,  to  which,  on  the  death  of  the  duke  of  York    in   January, 
1827,  he  had  naturally  succeeded.      "  He  might  serve,"  h 
"with  a  colleague  in  whom  his  confidence  was  not   settled;   he 
could  not  possibly  serve  utuL  r  him." 

The  duke,  however,  did  not  long  remain  in  opposition.     The 
Mr.  Canning  in  the  fourth  month  of  his  office  (August, 
the  appointment  of  Lord  Goderich  t<>  I  "ship, 

and  the  dissolution  of  his  feeble  and  disjointed  administration 
(January,  1828),  followed  in  rapid  succession;  and  "to  the 
surprise  of  some,  the  amusement  of  many,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  more,"  Wellington  became  prime  minister  of  England.  The 
Canningites  were  allowed  to  retain  their  places  in  the  new 
cabinet;  but  causes  of  dissatisfaction  and  alienation  soon 
and  they  resigned  in  a  body.  The  constitution  of  the  ca 
thus  remodelled  and  purged  of  its  liberal  elements,  gave  un- 
bounded satisfaction  to  the  tory  party  throughout  the  three  king- 
doms; but  its  policy  was  speedily  loaded  with  execrations  and 
the  most  virulent  abuse.     The  great  qui  R  nun  catholic 

emancipation  had  now  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  legislature,  and  had  bee 

tion  of  abstract  principle  and  policy,  as  of  national  peace  and 
sccuritv.  The  continued  anarchy  of  Ireland,  the  interminable 
division  of  ca!  '  traction  of  imperial  councils,  and  the 

utter  impossibility  of  maintaining  such  ■ 

the  duke  ai      S  that  the  time  had 

when  the  clamorous  demands  of  the  Roman  catholics  should  be 
conceded.     The  premier  had  a  cli  :i  of  the  diffii 

to  be  encountered,  and  of  I  •  which  must  be  made  in 

thus  surrendering  the  citadel  of  "pro-,- 
having  made  up  his  mind  that  this  measure  was  necess;. 
and  welfare  of  the  country,  he 
rations,  and  carried  it  thi  U  iy  and  char 

istically.      Like  a  skilful   tactician,  in   peace  as  in  a 

till   the  tin  t   his 

i   no  opporti: 
his  plans.      His  pcli  m  the  speech  fmin  the 

throne  on  the  ."ith  of  Febrn  ta  the 

1   that,  in  spite  of  the   l 
tion,  the  relief  bill  passed  both  DOUSeS  by  a  lar  "d  in 

little  more  than  a  month  bffflllM  the  law  of  ti 

ii  in  the  kingdom  could  have  accomplished  such  a  feat. 
But  a  Ugh  pri 

exploit.     A  storm  of  invective  immediately  burst  on  him.  t 
for  violence  has  seldom  been  equalled,  and  one  of  the  leaders 
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of  the  anticatholic  party — the  young  earl  of  Winchelsea — went 
to  far  as  to  publish  a  violent  attack  on  the  personal  character 
of  Wellington,  imputing  to  him  premeditated  treachery  to  the 
protestant  party,  and  treason  against  the  constitution.  The  duke 
having  vainly  tried  to  induce  the  earl  to  retract  his  charges, 
sent  him  a  challenge — a  proceeding  which  met  with  almost 
universal  condemnation.  The  combatants  met  in  Battersea 
Fit-Ids  on  the  21st  of  March,  and  fortunately  separated  without 
injury  to  either.  Lord  Winchelsea,  after  receiving  the  duke's 
shot,  find  in  the  air,  and  then  tendered  the  apology  which  he 
ought  to  have  made  at  the  outset. 

The  originally  "  strong  ministry "  of  the  duke  was  greatly 
weakened  by  his  victory  over  the  principles  and  prejudices  of 
his  party,  and,  though  he  seems  to  have  been  quite  unaware  of 
the  fact,  was  already  tottering  to  its  fall.  His  opponents  were 
not  conciliated,  while  his  old  supporters  had  become  perfectly 
rabid  in  their  indignation  ;  Ireland  was  more  unmanageable 
than  ever;  O'Connell  and  his  associates  were  clamouring  for 
new  concessions ;  there  was  suffering  and  consequent  discontent 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England;  incendiarism  com- 
menced and  spread  rapidly  in  the  agricultural  counties ;  and 
the  cry  for  parliamentary  reform  was  raised.  The  death  of 
George  IV.,  in  June,  1830,  removed  one  of  the  props  of  the 
tory  party ;  and  the  new  French  revolution,  which  broke  out  in 
July,  gave  a  shock  to  existing  governments  throughout  Europe, 
and  was  felt  with  peculiar  force  in  Britain.  A  few  weeks  later 
parliament  was  dissolved,  and  the  elections  in  the  counties  and 
large  towns  went  decidedly  against  the  government.  It  had 
become  evident  to  most  thinking  men,  that  the  ardent  desire 
which  was  now  felt  by  the  great  body  of  the  people  for  the 
reform  of  the  representative  system  of  the  country,  could  no 
longer  be  trifled  with  or  resisted.  But  strange  to  say,  the 
duke,  usually  so  far-seeing  and  sagacious,  utterly  failed  to 
discern  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  presented  an  attitude  of 
unyielding  and  peremptory  resistance  to  the  public  feeling.  He 
lost  no  time  in  making  his  opinions  known.  At  the  very 
opening  of  the  new  parliament  he  declared,  in  most  emphatic 
terms,  his  resolution  to  oppose  all  attempts  to  make  any  changes 
in  the  representative  system  of  the  country.  This  injudicious 
and  ill-timed  declaration  at  once  decided  the  fate  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  tory  party.  On  the  15th  of  November  the 
ministry  was  left  in  a  minority  of  twenty-nine,  on  the  question 
of  the  civil  list,  by  a  combination  of  whigs  and  tories;  and  the 
duke  of  Wellington  and  his  colleagues  lost  no  time  in  placing 
their  resignations  in  the  hands  of  the  king. 

The  events  connected  with  the  appointment  of  Earl  Grey's 
ministry,  and  the  protracted  and  desperate  contest  for  reform, 
have  already  been  related.  (See  Grey,  Earl ;  Russell,  Earl ; 
and  Spencer,  Earl.)  Suffice  it,  therefore,  to  say,  that  the 
duke  fought  a  losing  battle  against  overwhelming  odds,  with  the 
utmost  gallantry  and  perseverance.  But  success  was  from  the 
first  impossible ;  and  when  the  contest  became  clearly  hopeless, 
he  exerted  his  influence  with  the  tory  lords  to  induce  them  to 
retire  from  the  house  until  the  reform  bill  had  passed,  and  thus 
take  away  the  necessity  and  the  pretext  for  a  large  creation  of 
new  peers.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  memorable  struggle, 
while  the  country  trembled  on  the  brink  of  a  revolution,  the 
tide  of  public  feeling  ran  strongly  against  the  duke.  The  most 
absurd  rumours  were  circulated  respecting  his  motives  and  inten- 
tions, and  it  is  not  without  shame  that  we  record  that  the 
conqueror  of  Waterloo  was  hooted  through  the  city  of  London 
by  a  furious  mob  on  the  18th  of  June,  and  that  he  found  it 
necessary  to  protect  the  windows  of  his  residence,  against  his 
own  countrymen,  by  casings  of  iron. 

As  soon  as  the  excitement  connected  with  the  reform  fever  had 
subsided,  the  tide  of  popular  feeling  towards  him  gradually 
turned,  and  though  he  did  not  conceal  his  dissatisfaction  both 
with  the  domestic  and  foreign  policy  of  the  Grey  administration, 
and  expressed  opinions  which  were  disliked  by  a  large  portion  of 
the  community,  he  never  again  for  a  moment  lost  his  place  in  the 
affections  of  the  English  people.  His  return  to  office,  however, 
was  probably  as  little  expected  by  himself  as  it  was  by  the 
public.  But  on  the  death  of  Earl  Spencer,  and  the  removal  of 
Lord  Althorp  to  the  upper  house  in  183-1,  the  king,  to  the  no  small 
astonishment  of  the  ministry  and  their  supporters,  announced  his 
intention  to  recall  the  duke  of  Wellington  to  his  councils.  His 
grace,  however,  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  office  of  prime 
minister  should  be  conferred  upon  Sir  Robert  Feel,  which  was 


accordingly  done,  and  the  duke  himself  accepted  the  office  of 
foreign  secretary.  But  the  administration  was  overturned  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months.  Having  been  outvoted  on  the  famous 
Irish  church  bill,  Peel  and  his  colleagues  resigned  their  offices  on 
the  8th  of  April,  1835;  and  the  duke  never  again  took  charge 
of  any  of  the  great  civil  departments  of  state.  On  the  return, 
indeed,  of  the  conservatives  to  power  in  1841,  he  accepted  a  seat 
in  the  cabinet,  but  without  office ;  though  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  councils  and  proceedings  of  the  government,  especially 
in  those  relating  to  the  military  affairs  of  the  country.  The 
command  of  the  army,  which  he  had  resigned  on  accepting  the 
premiership  in  1828,  reverted  to  him  on  the  death  of  Lord  Hill 
in  1842,  and  was  confirmed  to  him  by  patent  under  the  great 
seal  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life.  The  duties  of  this  import- 
ant office,  which  he  discharged  with  unwearied  assiduity  and  the 
most  scrupulous  care,  necessarily  occupied  a  large  portion  of  his 
time  and  attention ;  but  nothing  of  importance  connected  with 
public  affairs  escaped  his  notice.  When  the  Irish  famine  brought 
the  anti-corn  law  agitation  to  a  crisis,  and  it  became  impossible 
to  resist  any  longer  the  demand  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws, 
without  imminent  danger  to  the  peace  and  even  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  country,  the  duke,  though  his  own  judgment  would 
have  led  him  to  maintain  these  restrictions  on  the  trade  in  corn, 
without  hesitation  waived  his  own  opinions,  and  gave  his  hearty 
support  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  his  new  policy,  rather  than  see 
the  affairs  of  the  country  thrown  into  confusion  and  the  govern- 
ment ejected  from  office  at  this  critical  juncture  in  the  history  of 
parties.  It  was  mainly  through  his  grace's  influence  that  the 
opposition  of  the  great  territorial  magnates  of  his  party  to  the 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws  was  withdrawn,  and  that  an  angry  colli- 
sion was  prevented  between  the  two  houses  of  parliament  on  this 
critical  question. 

On  the  overthrow  of  the  Peel  ministry  in  184G,  and  the  com- 
plete disorganisation  of  the  conservative  party  which  followed  the 
adoption  of  a  liberal  commercial  policy,  the  duke  of  Wellington 
formally  intimated  his  final  secession  from  political  life,  and  never 
again,  except  on  military  questions,  took  any  prominent  part  even 
in  the  debates  in  the  house  of  lords.     But  his  interest  in  every- 
thing relating  to  the  service  of  the  queen  and  the  welfare  of  the 
state,  was  in  no  degree  abated;  and  his  memorable  letter  to  Sir 
John  Burgoyne  on  the  defenceless  state  of  the  country,  and  his 
masterly  arrangements  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  on  the 
famous  10th  of  April,  are  most  satisfactory  proofs  of  his  unre- 
mitting and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the 
community,  and  of  the  vigour  and  activity  of  his  mind,  even  in 
extreme  old  age.    Though  not  one  of  "her  majesty's  advisers"  by 
office,  he  was  incontestably  so  in  fact,  for  history  tells  us  of  no 
man  who  was  ever  summoned  more  frequently  to  give  counsel  to 
royalty  in  straits.    He  had,  in  fact,  become  a  distinct  power  in  the 
state,  and  always  exercised  his  vast  influence  solely  for  what  he 
deemed  the  public  good.    His  popularity  among  all  classes  of  his 
countrymen  was  something  wonderful  and  quite  unique.   Wherever 
he  appeared,  "  the  Great  Duke  "  was  received  with  enthusiastic 
and  affectionate  greetings,  and  his  sayings  and  doings,  and  quaint 
and  amusing  letters,  were  regularly  recorded  by  every  newspaper 
in  the  kingdom.     Titles,  offices,  and  rewards  were  showered  upon 
him  from  every  quarter,  at  home  and  abroad;  and  both  the  crown 
and  the  parliament  exhausted  their  powers  to  do  him  honour.     In 
addition  to  former  grants,  the  noble  domain  of  Strathfieldsaye  in 
Hampshire,  was  purchased  for  him  in  1815,  and  settled  on  the 
dukedom.     In  1819  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Plymouth, 
and  in  the  following  year  colonel-in-chief  of  the  rifle  brigade. 
He  was  also  made  lord-lieutenant  of  Hampshire,  governor  of  the 
Tower,  lord-warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  chancellor  of  the 
university  of  Oxford,  besides  commander-in-chief  of  the  army. 
Thus  loaded  with  honours,  dignities,  and  wealth  ;  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  confidence  and  affection  of  his  sovereign,  and  the 
veneration  of  his  fellow-countrymen  of  all  ranks  and  parties; 
and  surrounded  by  troops  of  devoted  friends — the  old  age  of  the 
great  warrior  wore  tranquilly  away.     At  length  the  end  came, 
and  suddenly.     He   was  residing  at  Walmer  castle,  when  on 
the  morning  of  the  14th  September,  1852,  he  complained  that 
he  did  not  feel  quite  well.     Medical  assistance  was  immediately 
summoned,  but  proved  entirely  unavailing;  and  at  seven  in  the 
evening  he  breathed  his  last,  so  calmly  and  tranquilly  that  his 
attendants  could  scarcely  tell  the  precise  moment  when  life 
became  extinct.     His  remains,  after  lying  in  state  in  the  Royal 
Military  hospital  at  Chelsea,  were  deposited  in  their  last  resting- 
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place  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  amid  the  demonstrations  of  deep 
grief  on  the  part  of  the  whole  nation,  and  with  the  utmost  pomp 
and  magnificence  of  ceremony,  in  which  the  rank,  talent,  station, 
and  beauty  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  representatives  of  all  tin- 
great  powers  of  Europe,  Austria  alone  excepted,  took  part. 

The  universal  testimony  of  his  contemporaries  has  pronounced 
the  duke  of  Wellington  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  a 
mate  generals  ever  known  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
opinion  will  be  continued  by  the  voice  of  history.  In  quickness 
of  observation,  powers  of  calculation,  tenacity  of  memory,  cool- 
irethongbt,  self-possession,  fertility  in  resources,  strength 
of  will,  and  sterling  good  sense,  lie  has  rarely  been  equalled  — 
probably  never  surpassed — by  any  commander  either  in  ami  nt 
or  modern  times.  His  genius  was  equally  conspicuous  in  the 
creation  and  in  the  employment  of  his  materials.  He  carefully 
provided  against  every  contingency,  left  nothing  undone  which 
was  requisite  to  gain  his  ends,  and  his  plans  were  in  consequence 
almost  invariably  crowned  with  success.  He  showed  himself 
equally  master  of  offensive  and  of  defensive  tactics,  and  he  was 
ma  against  all  kinds  of  enemies  and  in  all  kinds  of  war- 
<  >n  no  other  general  of  his  age — not  even  on  Napoleon 
himself — can  the  same  commendation  be  bestowed. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  was  called  by  circumstances  to  serve 
his  sovereign  in  the  cabinet,  as  well  as  in  the  field;  and  in  the 
administration  of  civil  affairs  he  almost  always  displayed  B 
good  sense,  firmness,  and  energy  ;  but  he  expressly  disclaimed  all 
pretensions  to  the  character  of  a  statesman,  and  none  saw  more 
clearly  than  himself  that  the  higher  and  more  comprehensive 
duties  of  statesmanship  required  a  kind  of  training  which  he 
had  never  received,  and  for  which  it  is  possible  he  was  not 
eminently  qualified.  But  he  was  endowed  with  administrative 
talents  of  a  very  high  order,  and,  in  his  own  opinion,  was  pecu- 
liarly gifted  in  matters  of  finance.  He  was  a  singularly  expert 
calculator,  and  used  to  say  that  his  true  genius  was  rather  for 
the  exchequer  than  the  war  office. 

The  private  life  of  the  duke  was  simple,  regular,  and  method- 
ical ;  he  was  most  punctual  and  systematic  in  the  discharge  of 
all  his  duties,  and  economical  and  prudent  in  the  management 
of  his  affairs,  His  character  was  thoroughly  transparent.  He 
had  a  sacred  regard  for  truth,  was  remarkable  for  his  justice, 
integrity,  industry,  moderation,  benevolence,  and  charity.  Duty- 
was  the  leading  principle  of  his  life.  Under  a  cold  and 
reserved  exterior  he  concealed  a  chivalrous  spirit  and  an  affec- 
tionate heart,  and  was  a  true  and  unflinching  friend,  a  kind 
master,  and  a  just  and  liberal  landlord.  A  regard  to  truth 
requires  us  to  add  that  his  temper  was  very  irritable,  that  he 
was  not  happy  in  his  domestic  relations,  and  that  some  portion 
at  least  of  the  blame  must  undoubtedly  be  attributed  to  himself. 
His  duchess  died  in  1831,  and  he  left  two  sons  to  inherit  his 
titles  and  estates. — J.  T. 

WENTWORTH,  Thomas,  Bar!  of  Strafford,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, l.'Hh  April,  15'Jo,  and  was  the  eldest  of  twelve  children  of 
Sir  William  Wentworth,  the  representative  of  an  ancient  and 
wealthy  family  which  had  been  seated  at  Wentworth  Wodehouse 
since  the  Conquest.  On  leaving  the  university,  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  he  obtained  the  honour  of  knighthood,  doubtless  by  pur- 
chase, and  probably  with  a  view  to  his  marriage  to  Francs, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Cumberland,  which  took  place 
before  the  close  of  the  same  year  (1  Gil).  Immediately  after,  he 
made  a  tour  through  France  and  Italy.  On  his  return  home,  in 
1614,  he  was  elected  knight  of  the  shire  for  Yorkshire  in  the 
second  parliament  ofJamea  VI.,  and  succeeded  about  the  same  time 
to  the  family  estates  by  the  death  of  his  father.  The  parliament 
■howed  a  strong  determination  to  abolish  the  monopolies  and 
other  unjust  grants  made  by  the  king,  and  was  in  cons- 
dissolved  after  a  session  of  two  months.  Wentworth  remained 
a  silent  spectator  of  the  struggle  for  popular  rights,  and  was 
rewarded  for  his  neutrality  at  this  crisis  by  his  appointment 
to  the  office  of  enstos  rotnlorum  for  the  West  Biding,  in  the 
room  of  Sir  John  Seville,  with  whom  he,  was  at  feud, 
continued  to  govern  for  six  jean  without  having  racoon 
parliament;  but  the  political  horizon  grew  darker  and  darker, 
discontentment  at  home  was  followed  by  disasters  abroad,  and  at 
length  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  king  compelled  him  to  sum- 
mon another  parliament  in  1621.  Wentworth,  who  had  through- 
out this  gloomy  period  remained  on  friendly  terms  with  the  court, 
though  cautiously,  was  again  elected  for  Yorkshire,  and  brought 
in  Calvert,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  along  with  him. 


popular  party  in  the  house  lost  no  time  in  taking  active  and 
resolute  steps  to  vindicate  the  rights  <>f  the  nation,  and  to  punish 
the  courtiers  who  had  abetted  the  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional 

policy  of  the  king;  but  Wentworth  took  little  or  no  part  U 
proceedings.      His  health  gave  way  at   this  juncture,  and  he  ma 
attacked   with   fever,   from  which  he  recovered,   but  which  soon 
after  (1622)  carried  off  his  wife,  to  whom  he  seems  to  have  been 
tenderly  attached.      !  ;. -hire  to  the  next 

parlian.  but  his  election  was  disputed  and  di 

void,  mainly  by  the  influence  of  Sir  John  Fliot,  against  whom 
afterwards  bore  a  bitter  grudge.  He  eras  again  elected, 
but  was  detained  in  Yorkshire  by  a  sudden  illness.  On  his 
.  he  came  up  to  London,  when  he  found  the  throne  0CCU- 
pied  by  Charles,  but  the  influence  of  Buckingham  even  more 
predominant  than  before.  Wentworth  had  for  some  reason  or 
other  become  obnoxious  to  the  dissolute  and  imperious  favourite, 
and  when  a  new  parliament  was  summoned  in  1G2C,  to  his  great 
surprise  and  mortification  he  found  himself  among  those  who 
were  disabled  from  serving,  by  being  pricked  sheriffs  of  their 
,ve  counties.  He  refused,  however,  to  take  any  part  in  the 
attempt  to  evade  or  defeat  this  ]etty  act  of  tyranny;  and  while 
the  commons  were  impeaching  Buckingham,  and  resisting  the 
claim  of  the  kin.'  to  levy  tonnage  and  poundage  without  their 
consent,  he  remained  quiet  in  the  country.  Notwithstanding  his 
moderate  and  cautious  conduct,  however,  his  office  of  keeper  of 
the  records  was  taken  from  him  and  given  to  his  rival,  Sir 
John  Saville,  whose  son  was  at  the  same  time  promoted  to  a 
barony  and  an  office  in  the  household.  This  treatment  induced 
Wentworth  to  quit  the  cautious  and  middle  course  he  had  hitherto 
pursued  in  parliament,  and  to  take  part  with  the  opponents  of 
the  government.  The  second  parliament  of  Charles  was  soon 
after  dissolved,  and  the  royal  exchequer  replenished  by  forced 
loans.  A  privy  seal,  as  it  was  called,  was  sent  to  Wentworth, 
who  after  great  hesitation  refused  to  lend.  He  was  in  conse- 
quence summoned  to  appear  before  the  council,  and  committed 
to  the  Marsbalsea,  where  he  remained  six  weeks.  He  was  then 
removed  to  Dartford  in  Kent,  where  his  imprisonment  was  alle- 
viated by  the  presence  of  his  wife,  the  Lady  Arabella,  daughter 
of  Lord  Clare,  whom  he  had  married  in  1625.  Another  par- 
liament, the  third,  of  which  Wentworth  was  again  a  member, 
was  summoned  by  Charles  in  1<;2.S.  and  wrested  from  the  king 
the  celebrated  Petition  of  right.  Wentworth.  who  was  among 
the  foremost  promoters  of  this  great  charter  of  national 
was  now  reckoned  one  of  the  most  valuable  supporters  of  the 
pi  pular  cause,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  condemning  the 
arbitrary  exactions  of  Charles,  and  his  violent  infringe! 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  His  speeches  were  remarkable  both 
for  the  cogency  of  their  reasoning  and  their  impassioned  eloquence, 
and  produced  a  deep  impression  on  the  house.  The  court  now 
saw  their  error  in  neglecting  and  slighting  the  advances  of  such 
a  formidable  politician,  who  under  the  guise  of  seal  for  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  had  made  the  government   sensible  of  his 

opened  with  him  before  the 
close  of  the  session,  and  on  the  14th  of  July  Wentworth  was  • 
a  baron  and  called  to  the  privy  council.    The  death  of  Bm  kingham 
shortly  after,  having  removed  tie  tworth'a 

advancement,  he  was  created  a  viscount  and  lord-president  of 
the  council  of  the  north,  which  had  nearly  unlimited  jurisdiction 
over  the  northern  counties  and  included  with: 

the  powers  of  the  courts  of  common  law,  of  the  chancery,  and 
even  of  the  star-chamber.  Wentworth  immediately  set  hi:: 
make  his  authority  absolute,  and  the  extraordinary  success  of 
his  northern  presidency  induced  Charles  to  offer  him  the  office  of 
lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  which  at  this  moment  was  in  its  usual 
anarchy  and  stri:  :s  and  Boman  catholics 

were  for  once  united   in   their  opposition  to  the  government, 
which  had  accepted  their  voluntary  contributions,  and  v 
the  promises  of  a  redress  of  gr.  which 

the  money  had  been  given.     Went  wort: 

early  in  1682;  but  before  entering  up  office, 

be  informed  himself  fully  >f  affairs  in  Dublin,  and 

contrived  to  overa-vc   both  parties,      li  t  was 

to  make  the  royal  authority  absolute  in  Ireland,  with  a  view  to 
the  advancement  of  I  potic  power  in  England.    Armed 

with  extraordinary  powers,  for  which  he  had  i  dated, 

lining  stiil  !  y  of  the  north,  ho  proceeded  to 

Dublin  in  July.  1682.    He  had  some  n 
privately  a  third  wife,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Godfrey  Rhodes,  whom 


he  sent  over  before  him,  and  publicly  acknowledged  on  his  arrival. 
He  entered  upon  his  duties  with  great  state,  ordered  the  cere- 
monial of  the  English  court  to  be  observed  at  the  castle,  sur- 
rounded himself  with  a  guard,  a  novelty  in  Dublin,  and  treated 
the  other  ministers  and  the  Irish  peers  with  a  haughty  dignity, 
to  which  they  were  entirely  unaccustomed.  At  the  outset  he 
resumed  an  old  privilege  which  had  been  surrendered — of  super- 
seding the  common-law  courts  at  the  discretion  of  the  deputy, 
and  assuming  the  decision  of  private  civil  causes.  He  procured 
an  order  from  the  king,  that  "  none  of  those  that  has  either  office 
or  estate  here"  should  presume  to  quit  the  kingdom  without  the 
permission  of  the  lord-deputy.  He  browbeat  the  members  of  the 
privy  council,  treated  their  opinions  with  contempt,  and  made  it 
evident  to  all  that  his  will  was  to  be  law.  By  the  promise  of 
calling  a  parliament,  he  induced  the  nobles  to  continue  their 
voluntary  contributions  for  another  year;  and  having  with  some 
difficulty  obtained  the  consent  of  the  king — to  the  great  joy  of 
the  people,  he  issued  his  writs  for  a  parliament  to  be  imme- 
diately held  in  Dublin.  The  elections  returned  a  well-balanced 
party  of  Roman  catholics  and  protestants.  They  were  informed 
that  two  sessions  should  be  held,  the  first  for  granting  supplies, 
the  second  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  and  by  a  dexterous 
combination  of  management  and  menace,  they  were  induced  to 
vote  at  once  and  unconditionally  the  enormous  grant  of  six  sub- 
sidies. The  convocation  of  Irish  clergy  was  managed  with  equal 
success,  and  from  them  eight  subsidies  were  ultimately  procured. 
In  the  following  session,  Wentworth,  as  he  had  promised  the 
king,  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  and  odium  of  rejecting 
the  promised  "  graces,"  and  openly  told  the  parliament  that  he 
had  refused  even  to  transmit  them  to  England.  A  feeble  show 
of  resistance  was  made  by  the  Roman  catholics,  who  had  been 
most  deeply  injured  by  the  deception  practised  by  the  lord- 
deputy  ;  but  they  were  at  once  defeated  with  the  assistance  of 
the  protestants ;  and  when  the  latter  claimed  their  reward  for 
this  opportune  service,  they  were  silenced  by  threats  of  heavier 
wrongs  than  those  which  they  already  endured.  On  bringing 
this  troublesome  affair  to  a  successful  issue,  the  triumphant 
deputy  wrote  to  his  bosom  friend  and  accomplice  Laud — "Now 
I  can  say  the  king  is  as  absolute  here  as  any  prince  in  the  whole 
world  can  be,  and  may  be  still  if  it  be  not  spoiled  on  that  side." 
Wentworth  had  even  conceived  the  vast  project  of  reducing  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  to  a  conformity  in  religion ;  and  with 
this  view  set  vigorously  to  work  in  repairing  the  ruined  churches, 
reclaiming  the  church  revenues  which  had  been  alienated  by 
fraud  or  negligence,  and  using  other  prudent  measures  for 
increasing  the  number  and  elevating  the  character  and  qualifica- 
tions of  the  clergy,  while  at  the  same  time  he  forced  upon  them 
a  series  of  metropolitan  canons  which  they  detested,  and  by  his 
haughty  and  arbitrary  treatment,  silenced  their  murmurings  and 
subdued  their  spirit.  In  the  same  way  he  contrived  to  ren- 
der the  lawyers  submissive  to  his  authority  and  subservient  to 
his  designs,  "  ministering  wholly,"  as  he  said,  "  to  uphold  the 
sovereignty,  carrying  a  direct  aspect  upon  the  prerogatives  of 
his  majesty,  without  squinting  aside  upon  the  vain  and  vulgar 
opinions  of  the  people."  Knowing  that  the  army  was  the  key- 
stone of  the  vast  superstructure  which  he  was  striving  to  rear, 
he  spared  no  pains  to  increase  its  numbers  and  efficiency,  and 
to  improve  its  discipline  and  its  equipments.  He  directed  his 
earnest  attention  also  to  the  improvement  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, though  rather  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  permanent 
revenue,  than  with  the  view  of  promoting  the  public  prosperity. 
Under  his  superintendence  the  produce  of  the  customs  rose  within 
five  years  from  £12,000  a  year  to  £40,000,  the  shipping  increased 
a  hundred  fold,  and  the  linen  manufacture,  which  has  proved 
such  a  blessing  to  Ireland,  was  introduced.  Wentworth' s  econo- 
mical opinions,  however,  were  by  no  means  sound  or  liberal, 
and  his  measures  were  often  arbitrary  and  oppressive.  He  pro- 
jected a  gigantic  monopoly  of  woollen  cloth  and  salt  for  the 
benefit  of  the  king  and  himself,  and  farmed  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  retailing  tobacco.  In  order  to  increase  the  revenue  of  the 
crown,  he  caused  the  court  lawyers  to  find  or  make  flaws  in  the 
titles  of  the  estates,  in  the  whole  province  of  Connaught.  Hebrow- 
beat  and  terrified  by  his  threats  the  juries  who  were  summoned  to 
try  the  validity  of  these  deeds,  and  when  the  jury  at  Galway  refused 
to  find  a  verdict  for  the  crown,  he  fined  the  jurors  £4000  each, 
and  the  sheriff  who  had  selected  them  £1000,  and  also  cast  that 
official  into  prison,  where  he  soon  after  died.  His  treatment  of 
all  who  ventured  to  thwart  his  schemes,  or  to  interfere  with  his 


personal  inclinations,  was  equally  arbitrary  and  unjust.  "  For 
a  word,"  says  Macaulay,  ''which  can  scarcely  be  called  rash, 
which  could  not  have  been  made  the  subject  of  an  ordinary  civil 
action,"  Wentworth  dragged  Lord  Mountnorris,  the  treasurer  of 
Ireland,  and  a  kinsman  of  his  second  wife,  before  a  court-martial 
composed  of  his  own  creatures,  and  wrung  from  them  a  sentence 
of  death,  which  was  passed,  though  not  actually  inflicted  upon 
the  unhappy  victim  of  this  tyrannical  proceeding.  He  was,  how- 
ever, deprived  of  all  his  offices,  and  ruined — the  object  which  the 
deputy  boldly  avowed  he  had  in  view  in  bringing  him  to  trial. 
The  treatment  which  Lord  Ely,  the  chancellor,  experienced  was 
still  more  scandalous.  The  lord-deputy  had  debauched  the 
daughter  of  that  nobleman,  and  then  commanded  him  to  settle 
his  estate  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  the  lady.  The 
chancellor  refused,  and  Wentworth  immediately  turned  him  out 
of  office,  and  threw  him  into  prison.  No  wonder  that  proceed- 
ings such  as  these  raised  a  loud  and  daily  increasing  clamour, 
both  in  England  and  Ireland,  against  the  government  of  the 
lord-deputy ;  but  secure  in  the  favour  and  support  of  the  king 
and  his  ministers,  he  set  his  enemies  at  defiance,  and  carried  out 
his  ambitious  and  daring  policy  with  unflinching  firmness.  He 
made  a  hasty  visit  to  England  in  May,  1636,  and  was  received 
with  the  highest  favour  by  Charles  and  the  lords  of  the  council. 
Brief  as  was  his  stay  he  found  time  to  go  down  to  Yorkshire, 
where  he  gave  his  energetic  support  to  the  collection  of  the 
obnoxious  ship-money,  which  in  that  county  alone  was  borne 
without  murmurs  or  threats. 

To  the  successful  prosecution  of  Wentworth's  plans,  however, 
it  was  essential  that  peace  should  be  maintained  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  But  fortunately  for  the  liberties  of  the  country, 
Laud's  foolish  innovations  on  their  forms  of  worship  roused 
against  the  government  the  whole  Scottish  nation,  who  flew  to 
arms  in  defence  of  their  most  sacred  rights.  In  this  extremity 
the  counsel  and  aid  of  Wentworth  were  urgently  solicited  by 
the  king,  and,  though  labouring  under  a  severe  illness,  he 
hastened  over  from  Ireland  with  troops  and  money,  and  made 
arrangements  for  bringing  over  a  much  larger  force.  Charles 
now  spontaneously  conferred  upon  him  an  honour  which  he  had 
twice  before  solicited  in  vain,  and  created  him  Earl  of  Strafford 
and  Baron  Baby,  and  invested  him  with  the  title  of  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland — a  title  which  had  remained  in  abeyance  since 
the  days  of  Essex.  His  advice  was  taken  respecting  the  measures 
which  should  be  adopted  to  coerce  the  refractory  Scots,  and  he 
applied  himself  with  characteristic  energy  to  raise  supplies  for 
the  contest.  But  all  his  efforts  were  vain.  The  royal  troops  would 
not  fight  in  such  a  quarrel,  and  the  king  was  compelled  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  with  the  Scots,  and  to  summon  the  famous  Long 
parliament.  Strafford  was  well  aware  of  the  danger  to  which  he 
was  now  exposed,  and  entreated  the  king  to  allow  him  to  return 
to  Ireland.  Charles,  however,  knew  the  value  of  his  minister's 
services  at  this  crisis,  and  refused ;  at  the  same  time  pledging 
himself  that  "  not  a  hair  of  his  head  should  be  touched  by  the 
parliament."  But  as  soon  as  the  houses  met,  the  first  step  of 
the  popular  party  was  to  impeach  their  formidable  enemy  of 
high  treason;  and  on  the  18th  of  November,  1640,  Pym  carried 
up  the  indictment  to  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords.  The  earl 
was  immediately  taken  into  custody,  and  a  committee,  consist- 
ing of  the  leading  members  of  the  popular  party,  was  appointed 
to  draw  up  the  charges  against  him.  The  proceedings  were 
conducted  with  unusual  pomp  and  solemnity.  The  grand  object 
of  his  accusers  was  to  prove  him  guilty  of  a  systematic  attempt 
to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  country,  and  with  this 
view  twenty-eight  articles  of  impeachment  were  exhibited  against 
him;  but  it  was  not  alleged  that  more  than  three  of  these 
amounted  to  high  treason.  Strafford  made  an  intrepid  and 
masterly  defence.  Though  labouring  under  a  severe  attack  of 
stone  and  gout,  and  with  a  constitution  completely  shattered  both 
by  anxiety  and  sickness,  he  spoke  with  extraordinary  energy  and 
eloquence,  and  continued  day  by  day,  single-handed,  to  baffle  the 
attacks  of  his  accusers.  The  tide  of  popular  feeling,  which  ran 
strongly  against  him  at  the  outset,  now  began  to  turn  in  his 
favour.  "Never  any  man,"  wrote  Whitelocke,  who  was  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  impeachment,  "  acted  such  a  part, 
in  such  a  theatre,  with  more  wisdom,  constancy,  and  eloquence, 
with  greater  reason,  judgment,  and  temper — with  a  better  grace 
in  all  his  words  and  gestures — than  this  great  and  excellent 
person  did ;  and  he  moved  the  hearts  of  all  his  auditors,  some 
few  excepted,  to  remorse  and  pity."     On  the  10th  of  April  the 


leaden  of  the  prosecution  asked  permission  of  the  lords  to  bring 
forward  fresh  evidence  on  a  concluded  article.  Strafford  requested 
that  the  same  liberty  should  be  granted  to  him  as  was  allowed 
to  his  accusers.  They  very  unfairly  opposed  bis  demand,  but 
the  lords  pronounced  in  his  IV.  commons,  inflamed 

with  party  spirit,  received  this  decision  with  loud  mormon  of 
disapprobation,  and  after  a  debate  with  closed  doors,  I'ym  pro- 
posed that  the  impeachment  shoold  be  abandoned,  and  brought 
forward  a  bill  of  attainder,  which  was  adopted  by  the  house. — 
(See  Pni,  JoHH.)  The  justice  of  this  course  may  fairly  be 
questioned,  and  no  impartial  person  can  donbt  that  it  was  most 
unfair  to  impeach  the  witnesses  whom  Strafford  intended  to  call 
in  his  defence,  with  the  sole  intention  of  depriving  him  of  their 
testimony.  At  this  juncture,  too,  Pym  produced  a  note  made 
by  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  elder,  of  an  opinion  said  to  have  been 
expressed  by  Strafford  at  the  council  board  respecting  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Irish  army  "to  reduce  this  kingdom  to  obedience." 
— (See  VANB,  Hi.nky.)  This  note,  which  had  been  in  Pym's 
don  for  months,  was  stolen  by  the  younger  Vane  from  the 
cabinet  of  his  father,  and  though  really  worthless  as  a  piece  of 
evidence — to  say  nothing  of  the  disgraceful  manner  in  which  it 
was  obtained — was,  as  we  are  told  by  May,  the  principal  cause 
of  the  death  of  Strafford.  In  his  first  memorable  defence, 
delivered  on  the  13th  of  April,  the  earl  exposed  with  singular 
ability  and  unanswerable  argument  the  worthlessness  of  this 
evidence ;  but  the  commons  were  determined  to  have  his  head, 
and  on  the  following  day  read  the  act  of  attainder  a  second  time 
by  a  great  majority,  which  included  both  Falkland  and  Hyde. 
It  was  read  a  third  time  on  the  21st,  when  two  hundred  and 
four  members  voted  in  favour  of  the  measure,  and  fifty-nine 
against  it.  The  house  of  lords,  overawed  by  armed  rioters, 
by  a  small  majority  found  Strafford  guilty  on  two  charges ; 
and  Charles,  who  had  given  the  earl  a  solemn  pledge  on  the 
word  of  a  king,  that  he  should  not  suffer  "in  life,  honour,  or 
fortune,"  with  singular  baseness  and  ingratitude,  as  well  as  short- 
sighted policy,  gave  his  assent  to  the  bill.  On  learning  that 
this  had  been  done,  Strafford,  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and 
raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  uttered  the  memorable  words — "rut 
not  your  trust  in  princes,  nor  in  the  sons  of  men,  for  in  them 
there  is  no  salvation."  Three  days  were  allowed  him  to  prepare 
for  death.  On  the  day  of  his  execution  (12th  of  May,  1G41) 
Towi  rhill  was  crowded  by  an  immense  multitude,  on  whom  the 
dignified  composure  and  firmness  of  the  fallen  minister  pro- 
duced a  visible  effect.  His  step  and  manner,  says  Pusbwortb, 
were  those  of  "a  general  marching  to  meet  victory,  rather  than 
those  of  a  condemned  man  to  undergo  the  sentence  of  death." 
After  a  brief  and  affecting  address  to  the  friends  around  him,  he 
laid  his  neck  upon  the  block,  and  his  head  was  cut  off  at  one 
blow.  The  more  severe  consequences  of  his  punishment  were 
mitigated  to  his  children  by  the  parliament  within  a  fe n 
of  his  death;  and  in  the  succeeding  reign  his  attainder  was 
reversed,  and  his  son  restored  to  the  earldom. — J.  T. 

WERNER,  Abraham  Gottlob,  an  eminent  geologist,  was 
born  at  YVehlau,  in  Upper  Lusace,  on  26th  September,  1750,  and 
died  at  Dresden  on  the  30th  June,  1817.  He  was  educate.)  in  a 
school  in  Silesia,  and  afterwards  in  the  school  of  mines  of  Frey- 
berg  in  Saxony.  He  afterwards  studied  at  the  university  of 
Leipsic,  and  devoted  special  attention  to  mineralogy.  So  early 
as  1  771  he  published  a  work  onthe  external  character  of  minerals, 
in  which  he  pointed  out  the  importance  of  accurate  definition. 
In  1775  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mineralogy  in  the  school 
of  mines  of  Preyberg.  The  subject  of  geology  became  his  special 
object  of  study,  and  in  1787  he  issued  a  treatise  on  the  classifi- 
cation of  rocks.  He  adopted  the  view  that  the  formation  of  the 
various  rocks  in  the  globe  was  due  to  chemical  precipitation  from 
water.  He  applied  this  to  the  primitive  rocks  as  well  as  the 
others,  and  included  basaltic  and  porphyritic  rocks  in  t; 
gory.  He  lectured  on  the  theory  of  formations,  and 
the  crust  of  the  earth  00  of  strata  lying  over 

each  other  in  a  determinate  order,  and  in  a  uniform  system.  In 
K'.il     |  of    the   formation    of   v.  ins,  and 

accounted  for  them  on  his  theory  of  deposition  from  water.  His 
statements  excited  great  notice  amor  :a  all  parts  of 

the  world,  and  procured  him  many  followers.  He  kindled  an 
extraordinary  enthusiasm  in  his  pupils  by  his  eloquence  and  his 
engaging  manners.     I!!-  X  ;•  :  i      ryi  1     -   '  in  many 

Bchools,  and  it  was  ably  supported  by  Prof'  :i  in  the 

chair  of  natural  history  in  Edinburgh.     The  Wcrneria-. 
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was  ultimately  strongly  opposed  by  the  Huttoniana,  and  out  of 

the  coii:  ieh  arose  truth  has  been  evolved.     The  two 

require  to  be  conjoined  in  order  to  account  for  the  appear- 
ances seen  in  the  rocks.  [gnaOBI  action,  as  well  as  deposition 
from  water,  must   be   taken    into  account.      Werner   a 

lebrity  throughout  Europe  as  a  geologist  and  mineralo- 
gist, and  be  mar  to  have  been  | 
of  mineralogy.    II    vi  ited  Paris  in  1S02,  and  was  < 
associate  of  t  .,f  Sciences.     lie  never 
and  he  sold  his  collection  to  the  school  of  mines  a:   . 
which  hi  —J.  II.  I;. 

WERNER,  Fbxedricb  Lvdwig  Zachabiab,  ■  German 
dramatic  poet,  was  born  on  the  lXth  of  ; 
Kiinig-bcrg,  where  his  father  occupied  the  chair  of  history  and 
eloquence.  After  the  early  death  of  his  father  he  1 
by  his  mother,  and  completed  his  studies  in  the  university  of  his 
native  town.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  began  anr 
sipated  course  of  life,  by  which  he  deeply  afflicted  his  friends, 
and  most  of  all  his  mother.  In  1793  he  obtained  an  inferior 
situation  at  Warsaw,  and  began  to  take  an  active  interest  in 
masonry,  in  which  he  imagined  he  had  found  the  principal  means 
for  the  improvement  of  mankind.  To  what  mystic  absurdities 
his  ill-regulated  fancy  carried  him  is  best  shown  by  the 
ordinary  fact,  that  in  his  "Confessions"  he  declared  Christ  the 
first  and  greatest  grandmaster  of  masonry.  In  1805  he  was 
translated  to  Berlin  as  clerk  in  some  state  department,  but  some 
time  after  resigned  and  began  travelling.  He  resided  some  time 
at  Weimar,  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Madame  de  Staid  at 
Interlaken  and  Coppet,  and  embraced  the  Koman  catholic  faith 
at  Home,  19th  April,  1811.  He  even  took  orders,  entered  for  a 
while  the  orderof  the  Kedemptorists,  and  in  181-1  fixed  at  Vienna, 
where  during  the  congress  he  attracted  crowds  of  hearers  by  his 
sermons.  To  see  a  protestant  poet,  who  was  famous  for  his  unholy 
life,  transformed  into  a  catholic  priest,  and  thundering  forth  from 
the  pulpit  like  another  Abraham  a  Sta  Clara,  was  indeed  a 
novelty.  Werner  died  l*th  January,  1823.  His  dramatic  pro- 
ductions show  great  poetical  talent  and  energy  of  langna 
are  defaced  by  eccentricity  and  n  The 

among  them  are — "The  Sons  of  the  Valley  ;''  "  The  Cross  on 
the  Shores  of  the  Baltic;"  "Martin  Luther;"  and  "The  Twenty- 
fourth  of  February,"  which  was  the 

mother.  This  latter  is  a  dark,  fatalistic  night-piece,  but  full  of 
original  power  and  deep  knowledge  of  the  human  heart. — K.  V.. 

WESLEY,  Charles,  M.A..  - 
rector  of  Epworth,  born  December  1".  17"-;  a  ;  p  mature  child, 
who  rose  to  be  one  of  the  best  hymn-writers  that  the  I 
ever  produced.     He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school,  where 
his    pugnacious   bravery  excited   the    admiration   of   the 
There  he  also  became  remarkable  for  his  scholarship,  and  his 
skill  as  an  actor  in  the  classical  drama.     While  he  was  at 
an  Irish  gentleman.  Garrick  Wesley,  Esq.,  offered  to  adopt  him 
as  his  heir.     The  flattering  proposal  was,  however,  declined,  and 
Garrick  Wesley  bequeathed  his  property  to  a  kinsman  who  was 
grandfather  to  the  great  duke  of  Wellington.     In  1726,  ( 
Wesley  was  elected  to  Christ  church.  Oxford,  who 

and  where,  though  a  high  churchman,  he  first  <; 
the  name  of  Methi  serious  and  strict  in  his 

religious  life.     When  in  1 7  r;.e  founded  the  colony  of 

Georgia,  Charles  \\  one  of  the  - 

chaplains.  There  he  enforced  ecclesiastical  discipline  in  a 
manner  more  rigid  than  discreet.  He  set  out  on  his  return  to 
England  August  1 1,  1730,  and  after  a  most  perilous  voyage  and 
many   delays,  -n  the 

same  v  by  his 

communications  with  Count  Zin 
Moravians.     For  a  time  be  officiated  i.<  th  rch  of 

lied  to  withdraw,  i 
of  the  o  tc  his  opinions  an  .  I 

He  now  devoted  himself  with  gr.  the  spiritual 

ment  of  prisoners  in  gaols,  and  the  :  rnwall, 

Northumberland,  an  .    i 

-ih  of  April.  17  1', 
he  married  afi       S  mg  lady  in 

suitable  to  him,  and  with  whom  he  lived  happily  many  years. 

ce  does  not  allow  us  to  enumerate  the  many  enntro- 

;  art  with  churchmen,  Roman  catholics, 

Moravians,  an  •  different  parts  of 

i      ..d  in  connection  with  the  development  of 
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Methodism.  lie  died  on  the  29th  of  March,  1788;  and  his 
monument  in  his  brother's  chapel  in  the  City  Road  describes  him 
as  "a  firm  and  pious  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and 
a  sincere  friend  to  the  Church  of  England."  He  was  little  in 
stature,  short-sighted,  abrupt  in  his  manners,  well  versed  in 
classical  and  biblical  literature,  but  his  chief  power  was  that  of 
a  hymn-writer.  Had  he  devoted  himself  to  secular  literature, 
he  would  have  taken  a  high  rank  among  the  poets  of  his  country. 
In  satire  he  proved  himself  not  inferior  to  Churchill ;  in  fluency 
and  vigour  he  sometimes  approached  Dryden  himself.  As  a 
hymn-writer,  he  disputes  the  palm  with  Dr.  Watts,  who  did  not 
scruple  to  say  that  the  verses  by  Charles  Wesley,  entitled  "  Wrest- 
ling Jacob,"  were  worth  all  the  poetry  he  himself  had  written. 
The  fluency  of  his  versification  was  extraordinary.  He  had  a 
hymn  for  every  occasion,  and  could  compose  a  new  psalm  for  a 
funeral  or  a  wedding  with  equal  facility. 

WESLEY,  John,  the  founder  of  Methodism  in  its  principal 
form,  and  the  form  which  bears  his  name ;  and  more  than  this, 
a  leader,  sharing  this  distinction  with  George  Whitefield,  in  that 
great  renovation  of  christian  life  in  England  and  in  America, 
which  has  had  its  course  in  the  last  hundred  years.  Charles 
Wesley,  his  younger  brother,  will  necessarily,  from  their  intimate 
connection,  be  frequently  mentioned  in  the  present  memoir. 
John  Wesley,  born  at  Epworth,  Lincolnshire,  17th  June,  1703, 
was  the  second  son  of  Samuel  Wesley,  or  Westley,  rector  of 
that  parish,  who  was  grandson  of  one  of  the  ejected  ministers  of 
1662,  and  who  had  imbibed  the  firm  principles  of  the  puritan 
and  nonconforming  party;  but  having  conceived  a  disgust  at 
some  extravagance  which  he  had  witnessed  among  them,  he 
had  conformed  to  the  church,  had  received  his  education  at 
Exeter  college,  Oxford,  and  had  obtained  preferment.  His  wife, 
Susannah,  a  woman  of  great  intelligence,  much  good  sense,  and 
fervent  piety,  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Annesley,  an  ejected 
minister;  but  she  also  had  conformed,  and,  in  doing  so,  had 
taken  higher  ground  than  her  husband,  and  had  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  prince  of  Orange  as  the  lawful  king  of  England. 
Thus  it  may  be  thought  that  John  Wesley  inherited  from  his 
parents  whatever,  either  in  the  principles  and  spirit  of  noncon- 
formity or  of  conformity,  of  liberalism  or  of  nonjuring  loyalty, 
might  best  fit  him  for  the  work  of  his  life.  Samuel  was  the  eldest 
of  the  three  sons  of  this  family,  and  Charles  the  youngest;  and  it 
was  he  who,  although  of  a  very  different  conformation  of  mind, 
gave  the  aid  of  his  good  judgment,  and  of  his  deep  piety,  and 
his  eminent  talents  as  a  poet,  to  his  brother  John  in  his  "public 
course  as  the  founder  and  the  head  of  Methodism.  The  three 
sons — Samuel  (eleven  years  older  than  John),  John,  and  Charles 
— had  received  an  excellent  training  under  the  paternal  roof, 
and  especially  as  this  religious  influence  was  directed  by  their 
mother.  John  was  sent  to  the  Charter-house  school  at  a  very 
early  age,  where  the  hardships  he  cheerfully  endured  seemed  to 
have  reconciled  him  to  a  system  in  the  treatment  of  boys  which, 
with  amazing  unconsciousness  of  its  baneful  severity,  he  carried 
out  afterwards  in  the  school  at  Kingswood.  In  his  seventeenth 
year  he  entered  Christ  church,  Oxford,  where  his  assiduity,  his 
quick  apprehension,  and  his  steadiness  of  conduct,  brought  him 
into  notice,  while  these  solid  qualities  were  recommended  by 
vivacity  and  a  social  disposition.  He  obtained  a  fellowship  in 
Lincoln  college  in  1726,  and  presently  afterwards  was  appointed 
Creek  lecturer.  When  the  time  for  his  ordination  drew  near, 
his  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  the  christian  ministry  impelled 
him  to  hesitate ;  nor  was  it  until  after  much  serious  thought, 
and  a  renewed  attention  to  theological  studies,  that  this  con- 
scientious reluctance  gave  way.  He  received  deacon's  orders 
from  Dr.  Potter,  bishop  of  Oxford,  in  1725,  and  not  long  after- 
wards officiated  as  curate  to  his  father  at  Wroote,  where  he 
continued  two  years,  during  which  time  he  was  ordained  priest. 
Already  his  sense  of  religion  had  been  deepened  by  the  perusal 
of  the  De  Imitatione,  and  still  more  so  by  the  study  of  Jeremy 
Taylor's  Pules  of  Holy  Living  and  Dying;  and  then  on  his 
return  to  Oxford,  where  his  brother  Charles  was  pursuing  his 
studies,  he  found  himself  by  his  brother's  introduction  one  of  a 
band  of  young  men  whose  devotedness  and  zeal  had  already 
drawn  upon  them  a  designation  which  was  destined  to  endure. 
"  Methodism"  had  received  its  title  some  while  before  the  time 
when  it  took  to  itself  Wesley's  name.  In  this  society  of  earnest 
young  men,  the  foremost  place  was  soon  granted  to  the  strongest 
— to  the  governing  mind.  But  the  two  Wcsleys,  John  and 
Charles,  with  Hervey,   author  of  the  Meditations,  and  George 


Whitefield,  constituted  the  nucleus  of  the  company — mocked  as 
fools  and  enthusiasts  by  those  about  them  ;  but  in  truth,  notwith- 
standing many  errors  of  the  moment,  cherishing  in  their  hearts 
the  true  wisdom.    John  Wesley's  intercourse  with  William  Law, 
author  of  the  books,  Christian  Perfection  and  the  Serious  Call, 
had  great  effect  in  deepening  his  religious  impressions,  although 
in  the  end  he  rejected  with  vivacity  the  teaching  of  this,   net 
enlightened,  but  earnest  writer.     Extreme  in  his  own  ascetic 
practices,  he  wished  to  rest  these  practices  upon  ground  of  his 
own  choosing ;   and  self-reliant  as  men  are  who  are  destined  to 
do  great  things,  he  refused  the  offer  of  succeeding  his  father  at 
Epworth,  setting  at  nought  the  earnest  wishes  and  the  advice 
of  his  father,  of  his  brother  Samuel,  and  of  the  bishop  who  had 
ordained  him.      Soon  after  his  father's  death  he  acceded  to  the 
proposal  of  General  Oglethorpe  to  accompany  him  as  secretary 
to  Georgia,  a  recently  established  colony;  and  he  embarked  for 
that  destination  with  his  brother  Charles,  in  October,  1735.    On 
board  the  ship  there  was  a  party  of  Moravian  missionaries,  with 
whom  Wesley  formed  an  intimacy  which  had  great  effect  upon 
his  opinions  and  his  course  in  after  years.     His  stay  in  the  colony 
was  short ;  nor  was  his  residence  there,  or  his  connection  with 
the  governor,  in  any  sense  auspicious.     He  returned  to  England 
after  an  absence  of  little  more  than  two  years.     In  these  two 
years  ascetic  methodism  had  passed  into  a  new  mode — a  mode 
more  free,  more  evangelic — mainly  under  the  guidance  of  White- 
field,  who  had  already  become  popular  as  a  preacher,  we  may 
say  as  an  orator.     But  Whitefield  had  sailed  for  Georgia  when 
Wesley  landed  in  England.     He  now  renewed  his  intimacy  with 
the   Moravian   brethren,  from  whom,  although  he   afterwards 
broke  off  all  connection,  he  drew  much  religious  advantage;  and 
while  still  inclined  to  listen  to  these  teachers,  he  visited  their 
establishment  at  Hermhut  in  1738.     On  his  return  to  England 
he  found   Whitefield  returned  also  from  Georgia,  and  who  in 
London  and  at  Bristol  was  making  great  progress  as  an  evangelic 
preacher.     The  two  men,  differing  so  greatly  as  they  did  in 
qualifications  and  dispositions,  nevertheless  worked  well  in  con- 
junction, until  their  divergence  in  doctrine  impelled  them   to 
take  different  paths,  still  intending  alike  the  welfare  of  their 
fellows  and  the  glory  of  God.     Whitefield  had  set  the  example 
of  out-of-doors  preaching,  which  Wesley,  not  without  reluctance, 
at  length  followed.     Led  forward  by  his  zeal,  and  driven  forward 
also  by  the  blind  intolerance  of  ecclesiastical  persons,  he  advanced 
on  the  course  of  irregular  evangelization,  admitting  the  aid  of 
lay  preachers,  and  giving  encouragement,  step  by  step,  to  modes 
of  worship  which  the  episcopal  church  disallowed,  and  which  it 
still  disallows.    Motives  of  the  highest  order  carried  Wesley  for- 
ward into  the  midst  of  what  might  have  issued  in  wide-spread 
confusion  ;  but  his  genius  for  government,  and  his  spirit  of  order, 
soon  brought  this  chaos  under  the  most  perfect  control.     Thus 
it  was  that  a  pattern  of  ecclesiastical  mechanism  has  had  its 
birth,  under  excitements  which  seemed  to  threaten  a  very  dif- 
ferent result.     A  large  room  in  Fetter  Lane  was  the  cradle  of 
Methodism,  and  here  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  still  cordially  at 
one,  presided  at  meetings  that  were  often  continued  through  the 
night.     At  Bristol,  the  moving  eloquence  of  the  latter  among 
the  savage  population  of  the  Kingswood  collieries,  gave  an  im- 
pulse to  this  religious  movement,  which  probably  would  never 
have  resulted  from  the  less  general  preaching  of  the  former.     It 
was  now  demonstrated  in  a  manner  the  most  signal  and  con- 
clusive, that  the  gospel,  when  it  is  freely  proclaimed,  has  power, 
as  at  first,  to  vanquish  the  human  heart,  and  to  reclaim  the  lost 
and  the  obdurate.     It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  deep  attention,  that 
while  Whitefield's  moving  eloquence  touched  the  hearts  of  the 
hearers  in  a  genuine  manner,  the  preaching  of  Wesley  gave  rise 
to  those  bodily  excitements  which  so  long  continued  to  throw 
perplexity  and  discredit  upon  Methodism,  such  as  it  was  under 
his  guidance.     Whitefield  found  a  way  into  the  human  heart 
more  direct  than  that  which  Wesley  could  open.     Men,  the  most 
depraved  and  brutal,  wept  like  children  as  they  listened  to  the 
one ;  too  often,  in  those  early  years,  convulsions  and  epileptic 
seizures  interrupted  the  discourses  of  the  other;  nevertheless,  in 
the  end,  the  better  element  prevailed;  excesses  gradually  ceased, 
and  Wesleyan  methodism  became  a  great  religious  institution. 
The  two  phases  of  this  evangelic  renovation,  the  calvinistic  and 
the  anti-calvinistic,  have  together  and  apart  given  Christianity 
anew  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  in  England  and  in  America. 
Upon  those  christian  principles  which,  to  the  human  apprehen- 
sion must  ever  wear  two  aspects,  and  which  must  demand  two 


modes  of  expression,  and  which  no  logic  has  ever  availed  to  weld 
into  one,  it  was  inevitable  that  minds  of  Wesley's  order  and  of 
Whitefield's  should  fall  into  dissonance.  The  one  was  an  astute 
and  confident  reasoner,  the  other  was  warm  and  instinct  with 
spiritual  life;  but  neither  of  them  was  in  any  sense  a  philo- 
sopher, nor  had  either  of  them  been  thoroughly  trained  or 
informed  as  a  theologian.  They  differed,  they  wrangled,  they 
parted,  and  each  pursued  his  course  thenceforward,  unencum- 
bered by  an  association  which  could  never  have  been  cordial  or 
serviceable.  Methodism,  as  ordered  and  ruled  by  Wesley  alone, 
may  take  its  date  from  the  formal  separation  of  its  two  origin- 
ators in  1741.  At  this  time  chapels  had  been  built  in  many 
of  the  large  towns  of  England,  and  in  these  places  of  worship, 
which  were  all  legally  rested  in  John  Wesley,  religious  meetings 
were  constantly  held;  at  first  in  other  than  canonical  hours,  but 
under  the  guidance  either  of  episcopally  ordained  ministers  or 
of  gifted  unordained  men,  whom  Wesley  had  accepted  as  his 
"helps."  The  leaders  of  classes  and  the  lay  preachers  carried 
out  everywhere  strictly  the  will  and  intentions  of  their  revered 
chief,  whose  superior  intelligence,  as  well  as  his  acquirements 
and  his  status  as  a  clergyman,  gave  him  a  position  which  his 
tact,  his  good  sense,  and  his  talent  in  effecting  order,  secured 
for  him  to  the  end  of  his  course.  His  disinterestedness,  and  his 
abundant  labours  and  evangelical  zeal,  carried  him  clear  of  im- 
putations which  the  malignant  attempted  again  and  again  to 
cast  upon  him.  Wesley's  ruling  impulse  was  not  ambition  in 
any  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  His  aim  was  of  the  very  highest 
order;  but  in  pursuit  of  it  he  followed  a  course,  and  he  adopted 
means,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  misunderstood,  and  which 
might  easily  be  misrepresented  by  those  who  themselves  had  no 
consciousness  of  motives  that  were  above  the  level  of  their  own 
sordid  understandings.  Such  there  then  were  among  the  occu- 
pants of  high  places  in  the  church ;  it  was  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  a  dissolute  rabble  often  spent  its  brutality  upon  the  preachers, 
especially  when  mob  doings  were  connived  at  by  clergymen  and 
magistrates.  These  violences  were  continued  in  some  districts 
through  several  years  onward  from  the  date  above  mentioned. 
Wesley  himself  sometimes  barely  escaped  with  his  life  ;  and  very 
often  the  zealous  men  of  inferior  class  who  served  with  him  in  the 
gospel  met,  and  they  bore  with  christian  courage,  the  most  brutal 
assaults.  But  these  outrages  had  no  other  lasting  effect  than 
that  of  confirming  the  faith  of  Wesley  and  his  colleagues  in  their 
persuasion,  that  while  he  and  his  preachers  were  blessed  in  their 
endeavours  to  "  turn  multitudes  from  the  error  of  their  ways," 
he  and  they  were  doing  right  in  the  sight  of  God ;  and  who  now 
shall  dare  to  doubt  it  ?  At  the  first  these  preachers,  or  most 
of  them,  abandoned  their  worldly  means  of  existence  without 
any  distinct  prospect  of  finding  daily  bread  for  themselves  and 
their  families  in  their  new  vocation.  They  went  forth  as  the 
apostolic  men  had  gone  forth,  strong  in  faith — a  faith  often  put 
to  the  proof  in  the  endurance  of  the  severest  privations,  even  to 
absolute  destitution.  How  cold  and  frivolous,  as  well  as  wrong 
in  the  use  of  language,  is  Souther's  designation  of  these  evange- 
lists as  "the  enthusiasts  who  offered  themselves  to  the  work." 
Why  not  say  the  same  of  the  "sons  of  Zebedee?"  But  \ 
himself,  when  he  accepted  the  offered  services  of  these  zealous  men, 
did  not  misunderstand  his  own  responsibility  toward  them.  It 
was  not  long  after  the  inauguration  of  the  methodistic  itinerant 
system,  that  he  made  the  best  provision  in  his  power  for  the 
men  and  for  their  families  ;  the  itinerating  preachers  were  sus- 
tained in  one  manner,  the  local  preachers  in  another.  Allow- 
ances, scanty  indeed,  were  made  for  the  support  of  the  families 
of  preachers  and  a  public  school  was  founded  at  Kingswood,  near 
Bristol,  for  the  education  of  their  sons.  The  system  of  universal 
taxation,  set  on  foot  from  the  first  by  Wesley,  v.  as  found  to  be 
sufficient,  taking  the  breadth  of  Methodism  as  its  Geld,  for 
defraying  these  and  other  ordinary  charges.  Donations  and 
bequests  from  wealthy  converts  came  in  to  meet  charges  which 
the  stated  revenues  could  not  have  provided  for.  The  control  of 
these  funds,  and  the  management  of  so  many  secular  i; 
compelled  Wesley  to  call  to  his  aid  the  more  experienced  of  his 
colleagues;  and  in  the  year  17-11  the  two  brothers,  John  and 
Charles,  met  four  clergymen  and  four  lay  preachers  to  hold 
"a  conference,"  and  this  annual  assemblage  has,  from  that  time 
to  this,  continued  to  govern  the  society  in  ■  and  in 

an  administrative  sense.     Matters  of  d«  trh 
in  this   synod,  matters  of  discipline   were  carried   through   to 
an  issue,  and  matters  of  adjustment  and  adaptation  all 


definitely  arranged.     Methodism,  in  both  its  I  rapidly 

advancing  throughout  England.     In  Wales,  Whitefield  ai 

vinism  prevailed.     In  Scotland  both  t!. 

to,  but  neither  of  them  succeeded  in  establishing  there  their 
innovations — unacceptable   both   as  to  doctrine  and   as  t 
cipline  to  the  people  and  their  i:  I     i     land,  notwith- 

standing the  violence  of  mobs  and  the  mistakes  ti    I 
it  made  its  way,  and  has  maintained  its  ground  there.      1 
Walsh,  a  man  of  extraordinary  zeal  and  unusual  ai  quire 
was  a  principal   agent  in  effecting  t:  In  the 

vivacity  of  the  Irish  people,  and  their  social  warmth  and 
rosity  too,  Methodism  found  an  element  with  which  it  readily 
coalesced.     If  the  limits  of  our  space  permitted,  it  would  be  well 
to  do  something  more  than  merely  mention  the  names  of  several 
remarkable  men,  who,  either  as  V.  is  in  social  ] 

or  as  his  lay  coadjutors,  carried  forward  under  his  guidance  the 
methodistic  movement.    Some  of  these  men  defende  . 
Methodism  with  great  al  ility  by  their  pens.  writers 

John  W.   Fletcher,  vicar  of  Madely,  Shropshire,   desirves  the 
foremost  place  on  account  of  his  piety,  as  well  as  his  intelli- 
gence; with  great  vivacity  and  spirit  he  assailed  what  he  ■. 
the  antinomianism  of  Calvinistic  methodism.     William  Grim- 
shaw,  a  Yorkshire   clergyman,  should  also  be  named   for  bis 
extraordinary  zeal  and  fervent  piety.      Dr.  'Ihomas  Coke,  an 
<  rxford  man,  and  an  ordained  clergyman,  effected  more  than  any 
other  of  Wesley's  colleagues  in  carrying  this  religions  movement 
far  and  wide  in  the  West   Indies,  and   in  the   North  American 
colonies.     This  gentleman  devoted  his  private  fortune.  .. 
as  his  entire  energies,  to  the  promotion  of  Wesley's  plans,  and 
in  the  view  of  the  world  occupied  a  place  scarcely  second  to  that 
of  his  chief.     It  was  co-ordinately  with  Dr.  Co!. 
took  reluctantly  the  course  which  the  consolidation  of  the 
demanded,  of  conferring  ordination  upon  some  of  the  pre. 
Impelled  by  the  inevitable  course  of  events,  he  also  at  length 
sanctioned  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  in  his  chapels, 
and  in  fact  constituted  the  body  of  preachers  as  a  cler^ 
the  members  of  the  society  as  a  church.     It  was  with  extreme 
reluctance  on  his  part  that  his  people  became  avowee 
from  the  established  church ;   and  for  a  length  of  time  he  with- 
stood the  impatience  of  ministers  and  people,  who  clamou 
the  recognition  of  what  in  fact  ti  —liberty  to  preach, 

liberty  to  worship  and  to  act,  otherwise  than  in  subordination 
to  the  authorities  of  the  established  church.     It  was  in  17-!. 
about  forty  years  after  its  rise,  that  Wesleyan  met  holism  thus 
reached  its  maturity  as  a  religious  community,  thoroughly 
ized,  widely  extended,  and  fitted  for  perpetuity  by  the 
constitution  of  the  "  confei  <nd  the 

proprietor  of  the  chapels  and  other  tangible  goods  of  the  - 
Late  in  mid-life  Wesley  married  a  widow  named  V 
absurd  behaviour  towards  him,  after  inflicting  upon  him  some 
years   of  vexation,   ended   in   conjugal    separation;  nor  did   he 
altogether  escape  obloquy  in  this  and  some  other  instances,  in 
which  the  weakness  of  the  man  came  to  be  painfully  conl 
with  the  wisdom,  and   the  genuine  and  exalted  virtues  of  the 
religious  chief.     The  vigour  of  his  constitution,  thi 
his  mind,  the  tranquillity  of  his  temper,  his  unfailing 
together  with  his  temperate  habits,  combin  pt  him 

from   the  usual  infirmities    of  age,  even  to  so  late  a  period  as 
bty-fourth  year.     < !hai I  17--: 

John,  the  elder  brol  ry  remitting  public 

labours,  held  on  three  years  longer,  and  died — "fell  asleep" — 
March   2,  1791,  in  the  eighty -i  -d  the 

sixty-fifth  year  of  his  ministry. 

for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  to  view  the  distinctive  charac- 
-  in  the  mind  and  temper  of  remarkable  men,  it  is  e 
ary  to  institute  comparisons  betn 

t    nearly  allied,  and   this   method  hat 
the  in--  inch  as 

the  itn  I 

the  foi.  r  for  the  few,  but  .• 

toward  the  mass  of  the  t     pie.     He  was  not  a  reformer  in 

t    an  Athanasius,  not   U 
Luther,  not  a   '  H  ■  was  not   a   I  :i.uhi- 

her  or 
promulgator  of  a  new  light.      He  was  not  an  orator  born, 
as  Whil  the  forces  . 

and  profound  emotion.     \\  iulity  was  in 

fact  a  prominent  feature  in  his  temperament;  yet  his  re 
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convictions  were  founded  on  reason.  As  a  skilled  forma]  logician 
he  dealt  only  with  words  and  propositions — only  with  the  forms 
of  thought ;  he  did  not  touch  intellectually  upon  the  reality  of 
things.  But  the  better  instincts  of  christian  feeling  carried  him 
with  force  through  all  scholastic  sophisms,  and  put  him,  as  a 
preacher  and  as  the  chief  of  a  community,  in  the  place  of  com- 
mand over  the  common  reason  and  the  consciences  of  men.  In 
an  Oxford  disputation  he  might  vanquish  his  opponent  by 
syllogism ;  but  he  overthrew  the  illusions  of  self-love  in  the 
impenitent  by  the  power  of  the  greatest  truths.  Ambition  was 
not  Wesley's  passion  as  a  man,  although  he  availed  himself  of 
motives  and  talents  of  this  order  as  the  means  of  accomplishing 
a  purpose  greater  than  secular  ambition  can  grasp  or  can  under- 
stand. That  which  he  supremely  desired  was  granted  to  him; 
for  thousands  of  men  were  rescued  from  sin  and  perdition  through 
his  preaching ;  and  since  his  death,  in  these  seventy  years,  there 
is  avast  multitude  within  the  Wesleyan  communion  and  beyond 
its  pale  that  has  accepted  Christianity  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  its  preachers.  At  the  present  moment  the  statistics  of 
Wesleyan  methodism,  roughly  taken,  and  embracing  the  societies 
in  Great  Britain  and  America,  whether  in  communion  with  the 
parent  body  or  severed  from  it,  the  people  and  their  ministers 
together  show  a  number  little  short  of  two  millions  eight  hun- 
dred thousand ;  and  in  so  accepting  this  estimate,  it  should  be 
granted  that  the  fact  of  membership  in  the  Wesleyan  commu- 
nion, if  it  does  not  imply  quite  so  much  as  does  membership 
in  some  other  and  much  smaller  christian  sects,  implies  some- 
thing more  than  is  supposed  in  those  broad  estimates  of  member- 
ship in  national  churches,  which  are  based  upon  the  mere  fact 
of  occupying  pews  in  churches  on  the  Sunday.  The  authentic 
sources  of  information  concerning  Wesley  are  his  own  Journals, 
Letters,  Sermons,  and  works,  and  the  Life  compiled  by  his 
executors,  Coke  and  Moore  :  compilations  many  have  from  time 
to  time  appeared,  some  undertaken  in  the  style  of  apologies, 
others  apparently  in  malice,  and  some  under  a  guise  of  philo- 
sophic impartiality. — I.  T. 

WESLEY,  Samuel,  father  of  the  celebrated  John  and  Charles 
Wesley,  was  born  about  the  year  1662,  and  educated  at  Stoke 
Newington  as  a  dissenting  minister ;  but,  shocked  at  the  judicial 
murder  of  King  Charles  I.,  he  joined  the  Church  of  England, 
walked  to  Oxford,  and,  about  the  age  of  sixteen,  entered  himsek 
at  Exeter  college.  With  wonderful  resolution,  he  supported 
himself  by  tuition  till  he  took  his  degree.  He  was  ordained  in 
due  course,  and  appointed  a  naval  chaplain.  He  refused  to  read 
King  James  II.'s  declaration  in  favour  of  popery,  and,  though  a 
high  churchman,  he  was  the  first  who  wrote  in  defence  of  the 
revolution  in  1688.  This  work  he  dedicated  to  Queen  Mary, 
who  gave  him  the  living  of  Epworth  in  Lincolnshire  about  1693, 
and  in  1723  he  was  presented  to  that  of  Wroote  in  the  same 
comity.  Had  Queen  Mary  lived,  it  is  probable  that  he  would 
have  received  valuable  promotion.  His  "  Commentary  on  Job" 
is  the  most  elaborate  of  his  numerous  writings.  Some  of  his 
minor  poems  are  also  worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  their 
grace  and  fluency.  He  died  in  1735.  His  income  was  small, 
his  family  large,  yet  he  was  generous  to  the  last,  and  his  death- 
bed was  as  conspicuous  for  resignation  as  his  life  had  been  for 
diligence.  Susannah  Wesley,  his  wife,  was  a  remarkable  woman, 
and  contributed  much  to  the  formation  of  her  husband's  and 
children's  character.  She  died  July  30,  17-12,  in  the  presence  of 
her  distinguished  son.  A  little  before  she  lost  her  speech,  she 
said,  "  Children,  as  soon  as  I  am  released,  sing  a  psalm  of  praise 
to  God,"  a  request  dutifully  complied  with.  An  almost  countless 
multitude  attended  her  funeral. — T.  J. 

WESLEY,  Samuel,  M.  A.,  son  of  the  foregoing,  born  in  1693, 
was  sent  to  Westminster  school  in  1701,  and  admitted  a  king's 
scholar  in  1707.  He  could  not  speak  till  he  was  four  years  old, 
but  then  suddenly  answered  a  question  proposed  to  him.  From 
early  childhood  he  had  a  deep  reverence  for  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. In  1711  he  was  elected  to  Christ  church,  Oxford,  and 
soon  after  taking  his  degree  was  appointed  usher  at  Westminster 
school.  His  intimacy  with  the  earl  of  Oxford,  Bishop  Atterbury, 
and  Mr.  Pope,  and  his  wit  against  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the 
minister  of  that  day,  prevented  his  appointment  as  second  master 
of  Westminster.  At  the  age  of  forty-two  he  accepted  the  head- 
mastership  of  the  free  school  at  Tiverton,  where  he  died  November 
6,  1739,  aged  forty-eight  years.  His  celebrated  hymn,  beginning 
'•  The  morning  flowers  display  their  sweets,"  is  sung  and  appre- 
ciated wherever  the  English  language  is  known. — T.  J. 


WEST,  Benjamin,  president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  English  school  of  historical  painters,  was  by 
birth  an  American,  though  English  by  descent.  He  was  of  Quaker 
parentage,  and  was  born  at  Springfield  in  Pennsylvania  on  the 
10th  October,  1738.  Having  received  some  practical  instruction 
from  a  painter  of  the  name  of  Williams,  young  West  set  up  as  a 
portrait  painter,  first  at  Philadelphia,  then  at  New  York.  In 
July,  1760,  still  bnt  a  youth,  he  went  to  Italy,  and  remained  in 
that  country,  chiefly  at  Pome,  three  years.  He  then  determined 
to  return  home,  taking  England  on  his  way,  but  here  he  found 
an  attraction  he  little  dreamt  of,  one  valuable  connection  follow- 
ing another  in  such  a  manner  that  he  determined  to  settle  here. 
He  arrived  in  England  in  1763;  a  young  lady  he  had  engaged 
himself  to  joined  him  here,  and  they  were  married  in  176.3. 
Dr.  Drummond,  archbishop  of  York,  introduced  West  to  the 
king,  George  III.,  and  he  was  from  that  time  almost  exclusively 
employed  by  the  king  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  until  1811, 
when  he  had  his  last  interview  with  his  royal  patron.  The 
painter,  however,  seems  to  have  been  a  gainer  by  the  loss  of 
the  illustrious  patronage,  upon  which  he  had  so  long  depended. 
West  received,  on  an  average,  above  £1000  a  year  from  George 
III.,  which  was  a  considerable  income  at  that  time.  His  best 
pictures,  however,  and  his  largest  prices,  belong  to  the  period 
subsequent  to  the  year  1811,  such  as  "  Christ  Healing  the  Sick;" 
"  Christ  Rejected ;"  "  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse,"  &c.  He  was 
one  of  the  original  thirty-six  members  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
established  in  1768;  and  in  1792  he  succeeded  Sir  Joshua 
Revnolds  as  president,  a  position  he  held  till  his  death  on  the 
11th  of  March,  1820.—  R.  N.  W. 

WEST,  Gilbert,  son  of  the  well-known  editor  of  Pindar. 
was  born  in  1715.  After  an  education  at  Eton  and  Oxford 
he  entered  the  army  as  a  cornet  of  horse,  through  the  influence 
of  his  uncle,  Lord  Cobham,  and  seems  soon  to  have  become 
sceptical  in  opinion.  He  was  then  private  secretary  to  Lord 
Townshend,  and  was  at  Osnaburg  when  George  I.  died  there.  In 
1729  he  obtained  the  reversion  of  a  clerkship  in  the  privy  coun- 
cil, and  succeeded  to  the  office  itself  in  1752.  His  friend  Pitt 
made  him  also  treasurer  of  Chelsea  hospital.  Afterwards  he 
spent  the  most  of  his  time  in  lettered  leisure  at  Wickham,  where 
he  was  often  visited  by  Littleton  and  Pitt  (Lord  Chatham), 
and  there  Littleton  received  those  convictions  which  led  to  his 
Observations  on  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul.  West's  mind  had 
at  length,  and  seriously,  turned  to  Christianity.  Its  truths 
and  hopes  delighted  him,  and  in  1747  appeared  his  famous 
"  Observations  on  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ" — an  argu- 
ment specially  directed  against  Woolston,  Tindal,  and  others. 
The  proofs  are  carefully  and  powerfully  wrought  out,  and  the 
harmony  of  the  various  accounts  in  the  gospels  is  ingenious 
and  thoughtful.  The  work  at  once  attracted  attention,  and  the 
university  of  Oxford  gave  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  His 
spirited  version  of  the  Odes  of  Pindar  was  published  in  1749. 
He  also  wrote  some  English  poems — "The  Institution  of  the 
Garter,"  and  "  Imitations  of  Spencer."  Not  many  months  after 
the  death  of  his  only  son  he  was  struck  with  palsy,  and  died  on 
the  26th  March,  1756.  "  He  was  one  of  the  few  poets,"  Samuel 
Johnson  says,  "  to  whom  the  grave  might  be  without  its  terrors." 
"  Gilbert  West,"  says  the  same  critic,  "  is  one  of  the  writers  of 
whom  I  regret  mv  inability  to  give  a  sufficient  account." — J.  E. 

WESTALL,  William,  A.R.A.,  born  at  Hertford  in  1781, 
was  the  younger  brother  and  pupil  of  Richard  Westall,  R.A.  In 
1801  hewas  appointed  draughtsman  to  the  expedition  of  discovery, 
commanded  by  Captain  Flinders.  He  was  in  the  Porpoise  when 
it  was  wrecked  off  the  north  coast  of  Australia,  was  carried 
to  China  by  the  vessel  which  took  him  off  the  reef,  and  after- 
wards visited  the  ulterior  of  India.  After  his  return  to  England 
he  made  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies.  Returning  in  1808, 
he  opened  an  exhibition  of  the  sketches  and  drawings  made  in 
his  travels;  but  it  proved  unsuccessful.  In  1810,  on  the  return 
of  Captain  Flinders  to  England,  Westall  was  employed  by  the 
government  to  prepare  his  sketches  for  engraving,  to  accompany 
the  account  of  Flinders'  voyage.  Westall  was  elected  A. R.A. 
in  1812.  He  exhibited  scenes  in  Australia,  &c,  painted  in  oil, 
but  his  water-colour  drawings  were  more  popular.  He  was, 
however,  most  engaged  in  making  drawings  for  engraving:  chief 
among  them  were  the  views  in  the  Lakes  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  in  Yorkshire,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  &c.     He  died  January  22,  1850.— J.  T-e. 

WESTMACOTT,  Sib  Richard,  R.A.,  was  bom  in  London 


L 


in  1775.  Ik-  learned  the  use  of  the  chisel  from  his  father,  a 
sculptor  of  reputation,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  wept  to  Borne, 
where  lie  completed  his  Btodiea  under  Canon*  Hit  Italian 
career  was  a  brilliant  one.  In  179  I  be  gained  the  first  prize  for 
sculpture,  given  by  the  Academy  of  Florence;  and  in  1795  the 
gold  medal  given  by  the  pope,  through  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke, 
Koine,  for  a  baa-relief  of  "Joseph  Sold  into  Captivity  by  his 

Brethren."  Shortly  after  his  return  to  London  he  I 
to  superintend  the  arrangement  of  the  Townley  Marbles.  His 
contributions  to  the  Academy  exhibitions  placed  him  among  the 
foremost  of  the  rising  sculptors  of  England.  Ik  was  elected 
A.K.A.  in  1805,  and  K.A.  in  1811.  Thenceforward  his 
was  one  of  steady  prosperity.  His  imaginative  works,  without 
exciting  enthusiasm,  were  generally  admired.  Many  were  of  the 
usual  "  classical"  order,  but  he  also  produced  several  of  a  kind 
which  appealed  more  directly  to  peoplc*s  ordinary  f 
and  which  might,  had  not  his  attention  been  directed  to  more 
immediately  profitable  commissions,  have  secured  him  a  higher 
reputation  as  an  original  sculptor;  such  were  "The  Homeless 
Wanderer,"  "  Devotion,"  &.C.  But  during  his  busiest  days  West- 
macott's  chief  occupation  was  on  monuments  and  portraiture. 
The  well-known  colossal  bronze  Achilles,  as  it  is  called  —  - 
in  Hyde  Park  at  a  cost  of  £10,000  by  the  ladies  of  Lngland  in 
honour  of  the  duke  of  Wellington — was  copied  by  Westmacott 
from  the  famous  statue  on  the  .Monte  Cavallo  at  Koine.  Among 
his  monumental  groups,  the  most  admired  for  its  simplicity  and 
pathos  is  thai  of  Mrs.  Warren  and  her  child  in  Westminsti 
The  monuments  of  Collingwood,  Sir  Ralph  Abereromby,  and 
several  others,  erected  at  the  public  expense  in  St.  Paul's,  are  by 
him :  as  are  also  the  statues  of  the  duke  of  York,  on  the  York 
column;  Fox  in  Bloomsbury  Square;  the  duke  of  Bedford  in 
Basse]]  Square;  portions  of  the  frieze  on  the  Marble  Arch,  and 
the  alto-rilicvo  in  the  pediment  of  the  British  museum.  In 
1827  he  succeeded  Flazman  as  professor  of  sculpture  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  He  was  knighted  in  1837,  soon  after  which 
he  retired  from  professional  practice.  He  died  on  1st  September, 
185G.  Sir  Richard  Westmacott  was  not  a  sculptor  of  genius, 
but  rather  an  accomplished  artist — a  man  of  cultivated  habits 
and  refined  taste.  His  works,  therefore,  if  never  great,  are 
dways  pleasing. — J.  T-e. 
WETHEBELL,  Si  sak.  See  WabseB. 
WETSTEEN,  Johm  JAMBS,  a  celebrated  biblical  scholar,  was 
bom  at  Basle  on  5th  March,  1693.  Havii  g  finished  a  course  of 
Latin  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  studied  philosophy,  mathematics, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  under  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
day  in  those  departments  ;  and  was  made  doctor  of  philosophy 
at  sixteen  years  of  age.  Iu  1713  he  became  a  minister  of  the 
His  mind  had  been  already  turned  to  the  various  read- 
ings of  the  New  Testament,  for  which  reason  he  examined  all 
v  Testament  in  the  library  at  Basle.  After- 
wards he  undertook  a  literary  journey  with  the  same  object  in 
view;  lived  at  Geneva  for  some  time,  and  subsequently  at  Paris, 
where  he  came  in  contact  with  the  most  illustrious  scholars  of 
that  city.  From  thence  he  passed  over  to  England,  and  attached 
himself  to  Bentley.  In  1710  he  joined  a  Swiss  regiment  in  the 
service  of  Holland,  of  which  the  chaplaincy  was  offered  him; 
returned  to  Basle  in  1717,  and  filled  the  office  of  deacon  for  nine 
years,  during  which  he  gave  lessons  in  theology  to  pupils  of  the 
university,  and  continued  his  researches  among  the  •• 
readings  of  the  New  Testament.  In  1730  bigotry  and  suspicion 
1  him  on  the  assumption  that  his  theological  opinions 
tended  to  Socinianism  and  indifferentism,  and  he  was  cruelly 
deprived  of  his  office.  He  then  withdrew  to  Holland.  In  17oJ 
the  Remonstrants  gave  him  the  chair  of  thei  terdam, 

with  which  was  joined  soon  after  the  professorship  ol 

He  died  there  on  28rd  March,  1764.  His 
principal  work  is  the  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek, 
with  a  copious  collection  of  various  readings  and  Latin  notes, 
2  vols.,  folio,  Amsterdam,  1751-52.     I 

to  each  volume.     The  work  constitutes  an  epoch  in  the  criticism 
of  the   Greek   Testament,  and  is  an  immortal  monument  to  the 
author's  learning,  ability,  and  industry.     The  pro;, 
reprinted,  with   additional  remarks,  by   Sender,  Halle,  1764. — 

oh's  J.  ./.  Wetttaa  wndteuu  Gegner  in  tfa 
schri/'i  l'"r  hittoruckt  Theotogie,  1839,  part  i.)— S.  1>. 

WKTSTLIN.  .John  Knx'i. rn,  was  born     I    ,  I  1614, 

and  devoted  himself  early  to  tl logy.     The  university  of  his 

native  place  appointed  him  professor  of  Greek  iu   ICo..     He 


travelled  through  I 
Holland:  and  returned  to  Basle,  whei  ide  librarian. 

Prom  1654   he  tilled  the  chair  of  tl,.  li 

L.    He  was  |  'ion  of 

.  to  the  ehun  erland 

by  that  of  Zurich;  and  rover  signed  it  himself,  though  often 

threatened  with   tin-  loss  of  his   i  -  ited  bj 

him  in  1  s.  I>. 

WETTE,  William  Maim  in   Lbbbbcbt  db,  an  eminent 
German  theologian,  was  born  at  UUa,  near  Weimar,  on  ti 
January,  1780.     li  ian,  and  n 

his  earliest  education  in  his  native  place.      In  nil 
year  he  became  a  pupil  at  the  gymnasium  of  Weimar,  just  when 
Weiinar  was  at  the  height  of  its  literary  glory.      II-    • 
as  student  in  1799  the  university  of  Jena.     In  1807  I 
appointed  extraordii  phy,  and  in 

ordinary  professor  of  theology  at  Heidelberg  'I  lie  year  1810 
transferred  him  to  the  wider  circle  of  Berlin,  whereupon  the 
degree  of  doctor  was  conferred  on  him.  His  fame  as  t. 
as  preacher,  as  author,  was  spread  far  and  wide,  when  in  1819 
his  ardent  nature  brought  him  into  great  difficulties.  In  March, 
1819,   Charles  Louis  Sand  assa  ..-hue  d/.r.'i.      ''" 

Wette  sent  a  letter  of  condolence  to  Sand's  mother,  in  which 
the  flatterers  of  despotism  pretended  to  disco-.  le  pur- 

poses and  a  justification  of  the  murder.     The  letter,  hi 
was  a  simple  utterance  of  sympathy  ;  for,  like  all  enlightened 
patriots,  He  Wette  fit  that  the  murder,  if  criminal  in  no  ordi- 
nary degree,  was  still  more  foolish  than  criminal.    N<  vertl 
He  Wette  was  curt.  from   his  otlice  at  Berlin,  which 

he  had  done  so  much  to  adorn.     Having  published  an  account 
of  the  whole  affair,  he  retired  for  a  Weimar.     An 

invitation  to  one  of  the  chief  churches  at  Brunswick  he  would 
have  been  willing  to  accept,  but  the  government  n 
firm  the  appointment.      At  last  he  found  congenial  employment 
as  professor  of  theology  in  the  university  of  Basle.     The  right 
of  citizenship  was  conferred  on  him.  and   the  inhabit:.;, 
the  government   gave   him  other  and   frequent   testimonies  of 
their  regard.      As  a  lecturer  he  was  popular;  as  a 
more  so.     He  died  on  the  16th  at  the  time 

rector  of  the  university.     His  life  was  written  by  his  cell 
friend  Liieke.      De   Wette'a    works  were    numerous,  and  have 
been  frequently  reprinted.     His  translation  of  the  Bible  is  one 
of  Ids  most  valuable  performances.      He  pnl 
what  was  meant  to  be  an  edition  of  Luther's  writings, 
to  the  demands  of  modern  criticism.      His  ''Introduct 
the  Old  Testament,  his  "Practical  Ethics,"  and  his  '    I 
or  the  Sceptic's  Conversion,"  have  all  appeared  in  an  1 
garb.     Among  the  remaining  productions  of  De  Wette  I 
named  his  "Commentary  on  the  Psalms;"  "Manual  of  I. 
Archaeology ;"  four  volumes  of  v 

to  the   I  ent;"   and  "Lectures   on   Religion."      I' 

Wette,  like  Liieke,  kept  aloof  in  the  main  from  the  , 
of  rationalists  and  supernaturalists.     Shrink!  iti-m, 

he  endeavoured  to  blend  t  i 
with  the  prof  [ions  emotion. — W. 

WHARTON,  Philip,  Duke  of,  was  tl 

of  Wharton,  and  was  born  in  \>-  ninary 

education  was  conducted  at  home  under  the  care  of  hi-  I 
whose  great  n 

At  an  early  age  he  displayed  those  brillia'.- 
with  that  extravagant,  capricious,  and  r  .  which 

made  him  at  once  "the  scorn  and  wonder  of  his  days."     While 
still  under  age  he  made  a  rash  and  fboGsfa  marriage,  which  his 
father  took  so  much  to  heart  that  he  si 
i  Wharton   having  thus  come  in'  i  of  a  fortune 

i  all  restrai:.- 
at  once  into  the  wild  In  171''.  he  sot  out  D] 

■ 

I  is  res»- 

■  A 

splendid  talents,  and  the  heir  of  an  old 

lined  only  one  day  at  A- 
and  then  returned  :  >  L;  **■  for  Paris,  where 


liis  talents  and  insinuating  address  made  him  a  general  favourite. 
He  returned  to  England  about  the  close  of  1716,  and  soon  after 
visited  Ireland,  where,  though  still  under  age,  he  was  allowed  to 
take  his  seat  in  the  house  of  peers  as  earl  of  Rathfarnham  and 
marquis  of  Catherlough.  In  1719  he  took  his  scat  in  the  British 
house  of  lords  as  duke  of  Wharton,  his  father  having  died  while 
the  patent  of  dukedom  was  preparing.  His  great  reputation  had 
preceded  him ;  and  notwithstanding  his  strange  proceedings  in 
France,  he  professed  himself  a  violent  partisan  of  the  ministry. 
But  he  soon  went  into  opposition,  and  in  1721,  during  the 
excitement  consequent  on  the  bursting  of  the  South  Sea  bubble, 
he  gave  utterance  to  a  most  vehement  philippic  against  the 
"  villanous  scheme,"  as  he  termed  it,  and  launched  forth  into  a 
general  attack  upon  the  whole  conduct  of  the  administration. 
Karl  Stanhope,  then  secretary  of  state,  was  so  much  excited  in 
replying  to  this  bitter  invective  that  he  burst  a  bloodvessel,  which 
occasioned  his  death  next  day.  Three  months  later,  the  king 
having  issued  a  proclamation  against  the  infamous  "  Hell-fire 
club,"  of  which  Wharton  was  president,  he  went  to  the  house  of 
lords,  declared  that  he  was  not  as  was  imagined  "a  patron  of 
blasphemy,"  and  pulling  out  an  old  family  Bible,  proceeded  with 
a  sanctified  air  to  quote  several  texts.  On  the  trial  of  Atterbury 
in  1723  he  delivered  a  speech  in  defence  of  the  bishop  which, 
says  Dr.  King,  "  was  heard  with  universal  admiration,  and  was 
indeed  not  unworthy  of  the  oldest  senator,  or  of  the  most  able 
and  eloquent  lawyer."  The  duke's  boundless  profusion  having 
by  this  time  greatly  impaired  his  estate,  he  retired  to  the  conti- 
nent, and  after  visiting  the  imperial  court  he  went  to  Rome,  and 
openly  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  the  Pretender.  He  was 
received  with  the  highest  favour  by  the  Chevalier,  and  having 
renounced  the  protestant  and  embraced  the  Roman  catholic  faith, 
obtained  from  the  mock  monarch  the  order  of  the  garter  and  the 
ducal  title  of  Northumberland.  He  was  soon  after  sent  ambas- 
sador to  Spain,  to  assist  Ormond  in  urging  the  Spanish  court  to 
send  an  expedition  to  England,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the 
Stewarts.  His  indiscreet  and  dissipated  behaviour,  however,  gave 
great  offence  to  the  grave  and  pompous  Spanish  dignitaries ; 
and  intelligence  of  his  proceedings  having  reached  Kngland,  he- 
received  a  summons  under  the  royal  seal  to  return  home.  He 
treated  this  order  with  the  utmost  indifference,  and  plunged 
deeper  and  deeper  into  follies  and  extravagances.  His  duchess 
having  died  in  Kngland  in  1726,  he  married,  in  opposition  to  the 
advice  of  all  his  friends,  a  Miss  O'Byrne,  the  daughter  of  an 
exiled  Irish  colonel,  and  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen  of  Spain. 
Suddenly  quitting  his  wife,  he  joined  as  a  volunteer  the  Spanish 
army,  which  was  then  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Gibraltar.  In 
the  following  year  (1728)  he  went  again  to  Italy.  Thence  he 
proceeded  to  France,  where  he  protested  to  the  Knglish  ambas- 
sador that  he  was  most  loyal  to  his  sovereign,  and  had  no 
connection  with  the  Pretender.  The  English  government,  how- 
ever, discredited  his  professions,  and  proceeded  with  the  indict- 
ment for  high  treason  which  they  had  already  prepared  against 
him.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  this  procedure,  the  duke 
renewed  his  connection  with  the  Jacobites  and  his  profession  of 
the  Romish  faith.  He  once  more  returned  to  Spain,  and  obtained 
the  command  of  a  regiment  at  Lerida.  His  health,  however, 
was  now  rapidly  failing,  and  having  gone  to  Catalonia  to  try  the 
mineral  waters,  he  was  seized  with  a  mortal  illness,  and  terminated 
his  career  of  splendid  infamy  and  misery  on  the  31st  of  May, 
1731,  in  a  state  of  great  destitution,  in  the  Bcrnardine  convent 
of  Poblet.  Pope  in  his  Moral  Kssays  has  given  a  spirited  sketch 
of  this  gifted,  but  half-mad  and  wholly  unprincipled  nobleman. 
The  Life  and  Writings  of  Wharton  have  been  published  in 
2  vols.  8vo,  and  two  other  volumes  also  bear  his  name. — J.  T. 

WHARTON,  Thomas,  Marquis  of,  the  profligate  son  of  a 
puritanical  father,  and  the  father  of  a  son  more  licentious  than 
himself,  was  born  in  1646,  and  trained  in  the  strictest  school  of 
Calvinism.  On  the  change  of  manners  in  Kngland  after  the  Resto- 
ration, Wharton  distinguished  himself  as  much  by  contempt  for 
the  moral  and  religious  tenets  of  his  parents  as  by  fidelity  to  their 
political  opinions.  He  was  a  great  rake,  but  a  stanch  whig. 
When  the  exclusion  bill  was  passed  in  the  commons,  he  was  one 
of  the  members  who  carried  it  to  the  house  of  lords.  In  1685 
he  was  elected  to  James  II.'s  first  parliament  as  member  for 
Buckinghamshire,  in  spite  of  an  unscrupulous  attempt  to  defeat 
him.  He  wrote  the  celebrated  "  Lillibullero,"  a  satirical  ballad, 
aimed  at  Lord  Tyrconncl's  administration  of  Ireland.  He  used 
to  boast  that  by  it  he  sung  a  king  out  of  three  kingdoms.     lie 


was  among  the  first  Knglish  noblemen  to  join  William  of  Orange 
at  Kxeter  on  his  first  landing.  His  electioneering  skill  was  of 
great  use  to  his  party,  by  whom  he  was  culled  "  honest  Tom," 
an  epithet  that  would  be  ironical  in  any  but  a  political  sense, 
since  his  reputation  for  unblushing  mendacity  is  universal.  He 
was  greatly  hated  by  the  tories,  and  bitterly  abused  by  Swift. 
He  was  comptroller  of  the  household  to  William  III.,  who  in 
1697  gave  him  the  lucrative  office  of  chief-justice  in  Eyre,  south 
of  the  Trent.  It  was  intended  that  he  should  succeed  Trumbull 
as  secretary  of  state  in  the  same  year,  but  Sunderland  appointed 
Vernon  to  his  own  cost.  After  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  he 
was  made  a  commissioner  for  effecting  the  union  with  Scotland ; 
created  Karl  in  1706,  and  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland 
in  1708.  George  I.  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  Marquis,  and 
made  him  lord  privy  seal.  Accomplished,  witty,  cool,  brave,  but 
regardless  of  moral  principle,  he  was  admired  more  than  loved ; 
and  the  disappointment  he  sustained  in  the  clandestine  marriage 
of  his  reckless  son  in  January,  1715,  is  said  to  have  broken 
his  heart.     He  died  12th  April,  1715.— R.  H. 

WHEATLEY,  Charles,  an  English  divine,  was  born  in 
London  in  1686.  He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  college,  Oxford, 
of  which  he  became  a  fellow.  He  was  appointed  lecturer  in  the 
church  of  St.  Laurence,  Mildred,  in  the  Poultry,  London,  and 
finally  vicar  of  Brent  and  Furneaux-Pelham  in  Hertfordshire. 
He  died  in  1742.  Besides  his  "Nicene  and  Athanasian  Creeds" 
— preached  originally  at  the  Lady  Moyer's  lecture,  and  published 
in  1738 — and  a  volume  of  sermons,  his  principal  work  is  his 
"  Rational  Illustration  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  a  treatise 
which  has  maintained  its  popularity  to  the  present  time.  Three 
volumes  of  his  sermons  were  published  after  his  death  by  Dr. 
Berriman  in  1746. — J.  E. 

WHEATON,  Henry,  an  eminent  American  writer  on  inter- 
national law,  was  born  in  1785  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
U.S.  His  father,  who  had  been  a  successful  merchant,  was 
president  of  the  Rhode  Island  branch  of  the  United  States 
Bank.  WTheaton  was  educated  for  and  admitted  to  the  bar, 
when  in  1806  he  came  to  Europe,  studying  French  and  the 
Code-Napoleon  in  France,  and  the  civil  law  of  England  in 
London.  On  his  return  to  America  he  practised  his  profession 
at  Providence  until  1813,  when  he  settled  at  New  York,  where 
he  edited  for  a  period  the  National  Advocate,  one  of  the  organs 
of  the  cabinet.  Having  been  during  the  previous  year  division 
judge  advocate  of  the  army,  in  1815  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  marine  court,  and  published  in  that  year  his 
"  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Maritime  Captures  or  Prizes,"  a  work 
highly  valued  by  American  jurists.  He  became,  in  1816,  reporter 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  a  position  which  he 
retained  until  1827.  His  published  reports  for  the  period  form 
a  work  of  great  authority.  In  1827,  having  been  for  two  years 
member  of  a  commission  for  the  revision  of  the  laws  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  he  was  appointed  first  charge  d'affaires  at  Copen- 
hagen, where,  besides  performing  important  diplomatic  duties, 
he  studied  the  Scandinavian  literature  and  history.  One  of  the 
results  of  these  studies  was  his  "History  of  the  Northmen," 
London,  1831.  In  1835  he  was  made  minister  resident  at 
Berlin,  and  in  1837  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary. It  was  in  1836  that  his  well-known  and  standard 
work,  "  The  Elements  of  International  Law,"  appeared.  In  1841 
was  published  his  "  Histoire  du  progres  du  droit  des  gens  en 
Europe  depuis  la  paix  de  Westphalie  jusqu'au  congres  de  Vienne," 
composed  in  French,  and  forming  the  basis  of  the  work  which 
he  published  in  English  in  1845  as  "The  History  of  the  Law  of 
Nations,"  &c.  Recalled  in  1846  by  President  Polk,  Wheaton  was 
about  to  commence  his  duties  as  professor  of  international  law 
at  Harvard  university,  when  he  died  suddenly  on  the  11th  March, 
1848.  Among  his  other  works,  not  already  mentioned,  are  a  "  Life 
of  William  Pinckney,"  1826,  and  an  "Inquiry  into  the  British 
claim  of  right  of  search  to  American  ships,"  1842. — F.  E. 

*  WHEATSTONE,  Charles,  a  distinguished  man  of  science, 
was  born  at  Gloucester  in  1802.  Since  1834  he  has  been  pro- 
fessor of  experimental  philosophy  in  King's  college,  London.  He 
is  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  various  other  scientific 
bodies,  and  a  corresponding  member  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences.  His  physical  researches  have  been  numerous  and 
varied.  They  comprise  some  very  important  investigations  into 
the  laws  of  the  sonorous  vibrations  of  solid  bodies,  and  the  phy- 
siology of  vision  ;  the  latter  comprehending  amongst  other  results 
the  first  suggestion  of  the  stereoscope.     In  1833  he  invented  and 
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executed  that  wonderful  instrument,  in  which  a  mirror  spinning 
rapidly  about  a  transverse  axis  is  applied  to  the  measurement  of 
tho  velocity  of  an  electric  discharge.  (As  to  the  subsequent 
application  of  the  same  principle  to  the  measurement  of  the  velo- 
eityof  light,  BeeFoucAULT.)  •"  1888,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Cooke,  he  invented  and  carried  into  operation  the  first  practical 
electric  telegraph  in  Europe.  Se  has  since  invented  many 
improvements  in  electric  telegraphy,  but  more  especially  in  1  858, 
that  of  his  automatic  printing  telegraph,  capable  of  transmitting 
signals  at  the  rate  of  six  hundred  letters  per  minute;  and  the 
more  recent  magneto-alphabetical  telegraph,  since  most  exten- 
sively used  throughout  the  kingdom  for  the  purposes  of  private 
telegraphic  communication  ;  and  as  recently  as  the  present  year, 
Mr.  Wheatstone  has  completed  a  self-acting  magneto-letter- 
printing  telegraph.  He  is  also  the  inventor  of  the  magneto- 
exploding  apparatus,  the  concertina,  harmonium,  and  various 
Other  useful  apparatus.— R. 

WHISTON,  William,  was  horn  on  9th  December,  1667,  at 
Norton  in  Leicestershire,  where  his  father  was  rector.  He  was 
educated  by  his  father  till  his  seventeenth  year,  when  he  was  sent 
as  a  pupil  to  Mr.  Antrobus  of  Tamworth,  whose  daughter  he 
afterwards  married,  lie  entered  Clan'  hall,  Cambridge,  at  nine- 
teen, and  took  his  degree  in  1090,  in  which  year  he  was  elected 
a  fellow- of  his  college,  and  began  to  take  pupils.  In  1C93  he 
took  orders,  and  in  the  following  year  was  made  chaplain  to  Dr. 
More,  bishop  of  Norwich.  lie  had  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the 
study  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  and  his  first  work, 
published  in  1696,  was  entitled  "A  New  Theory  of  the  Earth, 
from  its  original  to  the  consummation  of  all  things."  In  this 
work  he  undertook  to  show  that  the  scriptural  accounts  of  the 
creation,  the  deluge,  and  the  final  general  conflagration  are  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  reason  anil  philosophy.    In  lG9b'  he  was  made 

of  Lowestoft  in  Suffolk;  and  in  1701  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
appointed  him  his  deputy  in  the  Lucasian  chair  of  mathematics, 
to  which  he  succeeded  by  Newton's  recommendation  in   1703, 

npon  he  resigned  his  living  at  Lowestoft  and  removed  his 
residence  to  the  university.  In  1707,  being  still  of  unsuspected 
orthodoxy,  he  was  appointed  to  deliver  the  Boyle  lecture;  but 
soon  afterwards  his  theological  opinions  began  to  undergo  a 
gradual  but  rnpid  change,  which  ended  in  his  becoming  an 
Arian.  It  was  an  age  of  theological  declension  and  decaying 
faith,  and  he  yielded  to  the  rapid  current  of  the  time.  In  1708  lie 
wrote  an  essay  on  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  in  which  he  main- 
tained the  paradoxical  opinion  that  "they  were  the  mosl 
of  the  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament."  This  conviction 
had  an  important  influence  upon  his  opinions  on  doctrinal  points. 
lie  offered  the  essay  to  the  vice-chancellor,  to  he  printed  at  the 
university  press,  but  it  was  declined.  In  1  709  he  published  a 
volume  of  sermons  and  essays  in  support  of  his  new  views;  and 
in  reading  the  liturgy  he  began  to  omit  such  parts  of  it  as  he 
could  no  longer  approve  of.  Inevitable  troubles  followed,  and  on 
the  30th  of  October,  1710,  he  was  deprived  of  his  professorship, 
and  expelled  from  the  university.  Nothing  daunted,  he  came 
out  in  the  same  year  with  the  most  famous  of  his  writings, 
"An  Historical  Preface  to  Primitive  Christianity  Revived,"  which 
was  soon  after  made  the  ground  of  proceedings  against  him  in 
convocation.  The  clergy  of  both  houses  pronounced  a  strong 
condemnation  of  the  book,  but  the  government  disliked  the  trans- 
action, contrived  to  interpose  evasions  and  delaj  ,  and  al 
all  proceedings  against  hiin,  both  in  convocation  and  the  spiritual 
courts,  were  epiashed  by  an  act  of  grace,  published  in  1715,  by 
which  all  accused  of  heresy  were  pardoned  and  protected.  In  the 
same  year,  being  refused  the  eucharist  in  his  parish  church,  he 
opened  his  own  house  for  public  worship,  and  m 
liturgy  of  his  own  composition.  During  the  latter  half  of  his  life 
he  was  not  molested  for  his  opinions.  In  17i'n  his  name  was 
proposed  as  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  bnl  Newton,  who 
was  president,  opposed  his  election,  declaring  that  if  Whiston  was 

;  a  member,  he  would  resign  the  presidency.  His  opposition 
was  supposed  at  the  time  to  be  owing  to  Whiston's  Arianism  ; 
but  Newton's  own  theological  opinions  would  seem  to  have  been 
very  like  Whiston's,  though  he  was  more'  prudent  in  ex] 
them,  and  Whiston  alleges  a  very  different  motive  for  Sir  I 
hostility  to  his  election.  "  He  perceived,"  says  he,  "  that  I  could 
not  do  as  his  other  darling  friends  did,  that  is,  learn  of  him  with- 
out contradicting  him  when  I  differed  in  opinion  from  him;  he 
could  not  in  his  old  age  hear  such  contradiction,  and  BO  he  was 
afraid  of  me  the  last  thirteen  years  of  his  life."      I         ..'regions 


vanity  of  such  an  explanation  is  amusing;  hut,  as  has  been 
remarked  of  him  as  an  BUtobiographer  who  filled  three  volumes 

about  himself,   and  published  them  too  in  his  own  l  li 
( 1749  on  i,  •■  there  never  was  a  writer  of  his  own  life  who  laid 
his  weaknesses  more  plainly  before  the  reader,  unless  it  were 
Boswell."   He  survived  till  22nd  i2,  dividing  his  time 

and  attention  between  theological  and  Scientific  pursuits 

times  delivering  philosophical  lei  I  times  specula! 

unfulfilled  prophecy;   finding  the  longitude,  and  fixing  tl 
of  the  millennium ;  surveying  the  (  ol  England,  and  writing 

psedobaptism,  &c     His  publications,  first  and  la  • 
extremely  numerous— up  to  17.17  only,  their  Dumber  amounted 

to  fifty-nine.      With  the  exoepti f  bis  edition  and  translation 

of  .In  ephUB,  they  have  all   long  ago  fallen  out  of  right,  and  are 

now  only  useful  as  landmarks  in  the  history  of  opinions.— I'.  I.. 

WHITBREAD,  Sami  el,  a  well-known  politician,  n 
son  of  a  wealthy  brewer  by  a  daughtei  of  the  first  Earl  Corn- 

wallis,   and   was   born   in   London   in    1758.      lie   was   ' 
at  Eton  and  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  and  on  li 
the  university  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
(afterwards  Arch  leacon)  Coxe.      In    1789    Whitbread   married 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  first  Karl  Grey,  and  in  the  following 
year  entered  parliament  as  member  for  the  !, 

His  early  training  and   his  family  connections  led  hint  to  attach 
himself  to  the  whig  party,  and  his  princely  fortune,  slip  v 
sincerity,  and  energy,  gave  him  great   influence  in  the  ho 
commons  and  in  the  country.     Whitbread  was  a  zealous  and 
unfaltering  adherent  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  on  the  death  of  that  great 
statesman  he  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  his 
party.      lie  had  a  tendency  to  mix  up  personal  matters  with  his 
advocacy  of  his  political  principles;  and  though  he  was  in  reality  a 
very  kind-hearted  man,  his  earnestness  and  vehemence  gave  an 
appearance  of  bitterness  to  his  attacks  on  the  leading  m< 
of  the  government.     He  was  appointed  chief  manager  of  the 
i 1 1 1 1  i  aliment  of  Lord  Melville  in  1803,  and  conducted  t! 
with  great  ability.     Like  the  rest  of  the  whigs,  he  long  i  | 
the  carrying  on  hostilities  with  France  and  the  war  policj 
ministry,  hut  he  had  the  candour  to  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of 
Wellington's  Btrategy,  and  to  urge  (1814)  the  governn 
put  forth  the  whole  strength  of  the  country  in  order  to  bl 
contest  to  a  triumphant  conclusion.      lb-  just   li-. 
close  of  the  war  which  had  so  long  desolated  Europe.     B 

for  some  time  1 n  Bnbject  to  attacks  of  morbid  depression,  which 

after  his  death  were  found  to  have  proceeded  from  a  local  pressure 
on  the  brain.  His  mind  became  affected,  and  he  fancied  himself 
the  victim  of  conspiracies  on  the  part  of  hi  rod  the 
object  of  public  hatred  or  ridicule.    Under  the  influent f  these 

i  he  put  a  period  to  his  own  life,  6th  July,  1815.  Whitbread 
was  a  man  of  sincere  though  not  ascetic  piety,  amiable  .and  bene- 
volent in  his  disposition,  and  irreproachable  in  private  life. — I.  T. 
WHITBY,  Daniil.  a  Lamed  Engli  h  divine  and  commen- 
tator, was  born  at  Rushden,  Northamptonshire,  in  16  B, 
educated  at  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  of  which  I  i  fellow 

in  16G4.     In   1672  he  took  tl  l'l>..  and  became 

rector  of  St.  Edmund's,  Salisbury,  and  in  1'  pointed 

prebendary  of  Taunton  R 
testant  l;.  com  ill  r,"  a  woi 
the  church  by  proposing  the  abolition  i  ' 

!.  produced  no  good  effi  ct,  to  bis 

own  party,  that  it  was  formally  burnt  at  <  Ixford.    Wbitbj  ' 

1  to  make  " retractation "  of  it  by  his 

.  Dr.  Ward  of  Salisbury.     Dr.  W.  Sherlock  wrote  a  work 

to  refute  the  "  Protestant  Reconciler. "      Whitby  was  the  author 

of  numerous  writings  against  the  Romish  church,  tl 

OD  'traditions."     He  published  his  "Paraphr.. 

Commentary  on  the  New    I  i  work  which 

has  been  frequently  reprinted    Hi-  "  Five  Pi  ii  ta  of  Calvinism," 

is  a  defence  of  Arminiani-m.      1 

published  in    1718,  arc  antitrinitarian.      His  "  Last  Tho 

were  published  in  1727,  I  t  his  death. 

Willi  E,  Gil  Dl  ur,  the  naturalist,  was  born  in   I 
borno  in  Hampshire,  a  pleasant  and  sequestered  village  on  the 

to  which  bis  father,  a  barr 
the  Inner  temple,  had  retired  in  1781.     Whitl  earlier 

education   at   Basingstoke  from  the   I:  ton,  the 

father  of  the  two  well-known  writers  of  that  name.     In  1  i 

lectcd 
a  fellow  of  his  college  in  1711,  and  i  •ctor  of  the 


university,  discharging  the  duties  of  the  last  office  with  a  success 
which  surprised  his  family,  who  had  thought  them  unsuitable  to 
a  man  of  his  quiet  disposition.  lie  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  accepting  college  livings,  but  did  not  avail  himself  of  them  ; 
"  not  that  he  was  averse  to  the  duties  of  the  clerical  profession," 
Bays  the  memoir  of  him  in  Mr.  Charles  Knight's  Cyclopaedia  of 
Biography,  "for  during  the  later  part  of  his  life  he  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  curate  at  Selborne,  and  had  previously  performed 
the  same  duties  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Faringdon" — state- 
ments which  we  do  not  find  confirmed  by  other  authorities. 
However  this  may  be,  he  retired  "early"  (the  precise  date  is 
nowhere  given)  to  Selborne,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
exploring  the  fauna  and  flora  of  his  neighbourhood,  in  watching 
attentively  the  ways  and  habits  of  its  animated  nature,  in  diariz- 
ing the  weather  and  other  natural  phenomena,  in  corresponding 
on  and  studying  natural  history.  He  seems  to  have  published 
little  or  nothing  but  a  monograph  on  the  British  Hirundines, 
contributed  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  when  in  1789 
appeared  his  "  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of  Selborne,  in 
a  series  of  letters  to  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington  and  Thomas 
Pennant,  Esq.,"  published,  it  may  be  mentioned,  by  his  brother, 
Benjamin  White,  who  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  the  principal  London  publisher  of  books  on  natural 
history;  and  who  to  the  edition  of  1802  prefixed  a  meagre 
memoir  of  Gilbert  White.  The  historian  of  Selborne  closed  his 
serene  and  peaceful  life  in  June,  1793. — F.  E. 

WHITE,  Henry  Kirke,  was  born  at  Nottingham  on  21st 
March,  1785.  From  a  boy  he  was  very  fond  of  reading,  and  his 
progress  at  school  was  extraordinary.  But  he  was  taken  from 
school  at  a  very  early  period,  and  made  to  carry  baskets  for  his 
father,  who  was  a  butcher.  Still  he  went  on  in  various  spheres 
of  self-improvement.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed 
to  the  stocking-loom,  and  remained  at  this  uncongenial  occupa- 
tion for  a  year.  Then  he  was  sent  to  a  lawyer's  office ;  but  he 
still  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  a  course  of  extensive  reading 
and  mental  discipline.  His  early  attempts  at  composition  were 
published  in  the  Monthly  Preceptor  and  Monthly  Mirror,  and 
gave  token  of  an  unusual  precocity.  In  1803,  encouraged  by 
Hill  and  Capel  Lofft,  he  published  his  first  volume  of  poems ;  but 
the  volume  was  coldly  received.  Southey,  however,  took  some 
kindly  notice  of  the  young  aspirant,  and  gave  him  good  advice. 
At  this  time  he  devoted  himself  to  study  so  resolutely  as  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  disease  in  his  constitution.  His  long  cherished  desire 
to  enter  the  university  was  at  length  gratified,  through  the 
patronage  of  Mr.  Simeon,  and  he  became  a  sizar  in  St.  John's  in 
October,  1815.  His  industry  was  incessant ;  he  carried  the  first 
place  in  every  examination,  and  every  one  set  him  down  to  be 
a  senior  wrangler.  But  his  constitution  was  undermined,  his 
nerves  were  unstrung,  and  his  nights  were  restless — the  prelude 
to  delirium,  stupor,  and  death.  He  died  October  19,  1806.  His 
literary  "  Remains  "  were  published  by  Southey,  and  have  long 
been  popular.  His  muse  was  quiet  and  pensive,  reposing  on  the 
beauty  of  nature,  and  sanctified  by  the  power  of  a  living  faith, 
lie  was  of  a  most  amiable  character;  and  though  he  was  ambi- 
tious, his  aims  were  noble.  He  longed  to  preach  the  truth  which 
had  given  freedom  and  inspiration  to  his  own  soul.  His  "  Star 
of  Bethlehem"  will  only  die  with  the  language. — J.  E. 

WHITE,  Joseph,  an  eminent  orientalist,  was  born  of  humble 
parentage  at  Stroud  in  1746.  By  the  kindness  of  some  friends, 
who  were  attracted  by  his  talents,  he  was  sent  to  Wadham  college, 
Oxford,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow.  He  graduated  in  1773. 
Oriental  literature  was  his  favourite  study,  and  in  1775  he 
was  chosen  Laudian  professor  of  Arabic,  and  delivered  and  pub- 
lished an  excellent  inaugural  discourse.  In  1778  he  edited  the 
Philoxenian  Syraic  version  of  the  gospels,  and  was  nominated 
one  of  the  preachers  at  the  Chapel  royal,  Whitehall.  In  1781 
he  delivered  the  Bampton  lecture,  his  theme  being  a  "  Compara- 
tive view  of  Christianity  and  Mahommedanism."  The  volume  rose 
to  immediate  popularity,  though  the  author's  fame  was  at  length 
diminished  by  the  discovery  that  he  had  paid  Badcock  £500  for 
literary  assistance,  and  that  Dr.  Parr  had  materially  contributed 
to  the  eloquent  volume. — (See  Parr.)  He  was  afterwards  a 
prebend  of  Gloucester,  a  D.D.,  and  a  canon  of  Christ  church. 
About  1791  he  married,  and  retired  to  the  college  living  of 
Melton,  Suffolk.  Here  he  set  up  a  private  press,  and  wrought 
at  it  himself,  producing  his  "JEgyptiaca,"  or  an  edition  of 
Abdolatiff's  History  of  Egypt.  In  1799  he  published  from  the 
Clarendon  press  a  Diatessaron,  which  has  been  several  times 


reprinted;  and  in  1808  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
exhibiting  the  alterations  of  Griesbach,  &c.  In  1811  appeared 
his  "Criseos  Griesbachianre  Synopsis."    He  died  in  1814. — J.  E. 

WHITE,  JOSEPH  Blanco,  or,  as  he  was  called  in  Spain,  Don 
Jose  Maria  Blanco  y  Cresi'o,  was  born  at  Seville,  11th  July, 
1775.  His  grandfather,  who  had  emigrated  to  Spain  in  the 
beginning  of  last  century,  was  a  descendant  of  an  Irish  Koman 
catholic  family,  and  his  mother  was  a  Spanish  lady  related  to 
the  old  Andalusian  nobility.  Joseph  was  placed  at  the  age  of 
eight  in  his  father's  counting-house,  but  he  had  strong  likings  for 
a  clerical  life,  which  his  parents  at  length  gratified.  In  1799  he 
entered  priest's  orders,  and  was  chosen  rector  of  his  college. 
Other  preferments  were  gained  by  him,  but  in  a  few  years  there 
came  over  him  a  great  change,  and  he  formed  a  decided  antipathy 
to  the  profession  which  he  had  chosen  in  his  youthful  ardour. 
After  several  vicissitudes  occasioned  by  the  French  invasion,  he 
in  1810  arrived  in  England,  where  he  spent  his  remaining  years. 
He  immediately  started  El  Esponol,  a  monthly  periodical  in 
Spanish,  which  continued  to  be  issued  for  above  five  years. 
When  it  failed  in  1814,  the  government  gave  him  a  pension  of 
£250  ;  and  having  become  a  protestant,  and  resided  for  a  period 
at  Oxford  as  a  member  of  Oriel  college,  he  obtained  orders  in 
the  Church  of  England.  But  he  soon  dropped  all  idea  and 
intention  of  being  an  episcopalian  minister.  In  1820  he  began 
a  series  of  papers  in  the  New  Monthly  Mar/azine,  entitled 
"Letters  from  Spain,  by  Don  Leucadion  Doblado,"  which  in 
1822  were  gathered  into  a  separate  volume.  In  this  year  he 
started  a  second  Spanish  periodical,  Las  Variedades,  intended  for 
Hispano-Americans,  and  it  survived  for  three  years.  His  books 
against  popery  were  very  popular,  such  as  his  "  Practical  and 
Internal  Evidence  against  Catholicism"  in  1825;  "The  Poor 
Man's  Preservative  against  Popery;"  "Second  Travels  of  an 
Irish  Gentleman  in  Search  of  Religion,"  a  reply  to  Moore's 
famous  work  with  a  similar  title.  He  also  edited  the  London 
Revievi  for  the  six  months  of  its  duration,  and  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  monthly  and  quarterly  periodicals.  After  many 
reasonings  and  doubts  he  in  1835  publicly  avowed  himself  a 
unitarian.  But  he  seems  to  have  gradually  passed  into  a 
rationalism  which  left  very  few  articles  in  his  creed.  His  last 
years  were  spent  in  Liverpool  amidst  much  weakness  and  disease, 
and  he  died  on  the  20th  May,  1841,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of 
his  age.  Blanco  White  was  a  man  of  subtle  mind,  but  of  a 
morbid  and  melancholy  temperament  Changes  in  opinion  were 
his  habit,  prompted  by  a  nervous  self-questioning,  no  less  than 
an  eager  desire  for  truth.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned, 
he  translated  into  Spanish  the  Evidences  of  Bishop  Porteous 
and  Dr.  Paley ;  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  some  of  the 
Homilies.  He  also  published  a  "  Letter  to  Charles  Butler,"  and 
"Observations  on  Heresy  and  Orthodoxy." — J.  E. 

WHITE,  Sir  Thomas,  founder  of  St.  John's  college,  Oxford, 
was  the  son  of  a  clothier  of  Reading,  where  he  was  born  in  1492. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  a  merchant  tailor  of  London,  and  amassed 
considerable  wealth,  a  portion  of  which  he  applied  to  charitable 
and  beneficent  purposes  in  Coventry,  Bristol,  and  Leicester.  He 
is  chiefly  remembered,  however,  by  his  establishment  and  endow- 
ment of  St.  John's  college,  Oxford,  in  1555.  He  was  sheriff  of 
London  in  1546,  and  lord  mayor  in  1553,  when  he  was  knighted 
by  Queen  Mary  for  his  services  during  Wyatt's  rebellion.  Of  the 
fifty  fellowships  at  St.  John's,  Oxford,  endowed  by  Sir  Thomas 
White,  thirty-seven  belong  to  Merchant  Tailors'  school,  founded 
in  1561  by  that  London  company,  of  the  court  of  which  he  was 
then  a  member.     He  died  at  Oxford  in  1566. — F.  E. 

WHITEFIELD,  George,  the  most  remarkable  evangelist  of 
modern  times,  and  as  the  friend  and  colleague  for  a  time,  and  then 
as  the  antagonist  of  Wesley,  the  mover  of  the  revived  christian 
life  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the  Old  world  and  the  New.  In 
a  restricted  sense  also  he  may  be  called  the  chief,  or  the  founder, 
of  Calvinistic  methodism.  He  was  born  at  the  Bell  inn,  Glou- 
cester, late  in  the  year  1714.  His  father  died  when  George,  the 
youngest  of  a  large  family,  was  in  infancy ;  the  paternal  grand- 
father and  great-grandfather  were  clergymen;  his  mother,  left  a 
widow  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  kept  the  inn  for  the  support 
of  her  family  until  it  was  taken  by  a  son,  with  whom,  or  with 
his  wife,  George  not  agreeing  well,  he  made  his  home  with  his 
mother,  who  had  already  done  her  best  for  him  in  sending  him 
to  the  St.  Mary  de  Crypt  grammar-school  in  Gloucester,  where 
he  made  respectable  progress  in  classical  studies.  But  a  happy 
accident  opened  to  him  his  course  at  Pembroke  college,  Oxford, 
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where  he  was  admitted  a  servitor  in   17;;.;,  being  then  in  hia 
nineteenth  year.     At  Oxford  he  .soon  became  acquainted  with 
the  two  Wesleys,  Mr.  Morgan,  and  others,  whose  religion 
tici's  had  already  attracted  much  attention,  and  had  i 
them  to  petty  persecutions.     In  accepting  Whitefield's  own 

liecount   of   his    boyhood    and   youth,    Urge   allowance   must    be 

ir  conventional  modes  of  Bpeaking  on  religions  subjects, 
which,  though  warrantable  in  a  certain  sense,  would  convey  an 
exaggerated  meaning  unless  that  same  sense  were  well  under- 
stood, and  the  terms  were  reduced  to  their  proper  value.  The 
boy  was,  as  the  phrase  goes,  a,  ••  naughty  boy,''  but  not  depraved 
or  culpable  in  any  extreme  degree;  and  often,  in  the  course 
of  these  early  years,  he  was  powerfully  influenced  by  religious 
feelings.  Before  entering  at  Oxford  he  had  given  indications 
of  his  destination  to  the  pulpit  and  the  desk.  Endowed  with  a 
voice  of  extraordinary  power  and  compass,  and  gifted  also  with 
the  faculty  of  giving  expression  as  a  speaker  to  the  most  vivid 
emotions,  nature,  so  to  speak,  had  marked  him  as  an  orator — 
an  orator  born,  not  made.  Whitefield's  intimacy  with  John  and 
Charles  Wesley  at  Oxford,  which  had  arisen  incidentally,  quickly 
ripened  into  a  friendship,  cemented  by  fellowship  in  the  fervent 
christian  life,  and  by  the  condensing  operation  of  the  obloquy 
and  the  impiety  in  the  midst  of  which  the  methodistic  band 
sustained  itself  there.  Whitefield's  religious  course,  more  impas- 
sioned than  that  of  Wesley,  and  less  dependent  upon  the  reason- 
ing or  logical  faculty,  sooiii  a  state  of  spiritual  rest  in 
the  joyous  acceptance  of  evangelical  doctrine,  and  in  a  full  assent 
to  the  terms  of  salvation  in  the  gospel.  While  on  a  visit  in  his 
native  city  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  he  received  encour- 
agement from  Dr.  Benson,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  to  take  orders 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one,  and  he  was  ordained  deacon  by 
this  prelate.  His  first  sermon  at  the  church  of  St.  Mary  de 
Crypt  gave  promise  of  what  his  course  was  to  be.  He  returned, 
however,  to  Oxford,  where  in  due  course  he  took  his  degree. 
During  two  months  he  preached  at  the  Tower  church,  London, 
to  crowded  congregations  always,  and  congregations  always  pro- 
foundly moved  by  his  discourses.  Wherever  he  preached,  in  the 
country,  or  in  London  or  Bristol,  the  same  intense  feeling — 
better  than  ordinary  popularity — was  awakened  by  his  voice,  and 
what  might  have  seemed  a  brilliant  course  opened  itself  before 
the  youthful  preacher;  but  his  motives  were  of  another  order. 
and  an  invitation  from  the  Wealeys  to  assist  them  in  their 
arduous  missionary  labours  in  Georgia  took  hold  of  him,  and  he 
determined  to  lake  this  course,  which  had  little  in  it  to  tempt 
ambition.  During  the  months  intervening  before  he  could  em- 
bark for  America,  he  preached  at  Bristol  and  elsewhere  with 
increasing  effect.  Gifted  by  nature  in  an  unusual  degree  as  a 
public  speaker,  Whitefield  spoke  as  one  who  had  received  a 
commission  from  on  high  to  proclaim  the  gospel  to  the  lifeless, 
sennon-proof  thousands  of  the  people,  and  this  mission  he  ful- 
filled with  unabated  ardour,  and  with  undiminished  effect,  from 
the  first  to  the  very  last  day  of  his  ministry — a  period  of 
fifty  years.  In  leaving  England  for  a  remote,  disorderly,  and 
comfortless  colony,  Whitefield  had  given  proof  of  his  indifference  to 
worldly  advancement;  and  immediately  on  his  arrival  there,  the 
abounding  benevolence  of  his  nature  led  him  into  an  enterprise, 
the  founding  of  an  orphan-house,  to  which  object  he  devoted 
himself  thenceforward,  although  the  establishment  entailed  npon 
him  incessant  labours  and  the  heai  For  tin* 

furtherance    of   this    scheme,   and   to  obtain   priest's  Orders,   he 
returned  to  England,  and  in  1789  was  ordained  by  thi 

friendly  prelate.  Dr.  Benson.  His  return  was  hailed  by  thou- 
sands who  had  before  thronged  to  him  wherever  he  had  preached, 
in  London  and  at  Bristol  especially.  At  Bristol  the  customary 
blindness  of  the  ecclesiastical  officials  forbade  him  their  churches, 
the  chancellor  of  the  diocese  giving  him  notice  that  be  should 
"stop  his  proceedings'' — a  sage  resolve,  which  in  fact  opened 
the  door  of  salvation  to  OOuntlsss  thousands  of  those  over  whose 
heathenism  the  church  had  long  kept  watch.  This  man. 
God,  burst  through  the  prohibition,  took  his  stand  upon  a  rising 
ground,  17th  February,  17:;'.'.  within  range  of  the  Km 
collieries,  "his  first  Geld  pulpit"  There,  from  Sunday  to  Sun- 
day, he  gathered  about  him,  always  increasing,  congregations  of 
these  savage  people,  of  whom  multitudes  soon  accepted  the 
blessings,  temporal  and  spiritual,  of  Christianity — "thi 
standing  in  such  awful  manner  round  the  mount  in  the  pro- 
foundest  silence,  filled  me  with  a  holy  admiration."  Twenty 
thousand  people  listened  to,  and  heard  distinctly  that  voice  of 
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power;   floods  of  tears  made  channels  adown  blackened  cheeks; 
.  is  wept,  multitudes  repented,  and  foi  r  their 

vicious  course  of  life.     In  these  (  rnltefield  mad 

of,  ami  perfected  his  wood  an  orator,  as  a  preacher, 

and  as  a  speaker  abroad    Hi-  acquired 

Bion,  and  learned  how  by  natural  tact  and  a  ready  v,  it  also,  to  baffle 
often  the  brutality  of  the  leaders  of  the  mobs.     Hi-  I 

OOd  were  a  sample  of  a  life  of  evan-elicd  labour  in  Lng- 
land  and  America.     A  characteristic  of  Whitefield's  coins 

most  place  he  sin  schemes  of  benevi 

He  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  gather  funds  for  the  orphan-house 
ill  Georgia;  and  now  finding  that  he  had  won  the  hearts  of  the 
Kingswood  colliers,  !  |  a  plan  for  a  charity  school  lor 

their  children.    lb-  laid  tie-  first  stone  of  a  building  for  this  pnr- 
fore  he  returned  to  London.    In  London,  \\  bitefield,  who 

had  been  shutout  from  the  churches,  wenl  on  to  "attack  Satan 
in  his  strongholds" — in  Moorfields,  Eennington  Common,  and 
Blackheath.  In  these  places  be  was  often  rudely  assailed,  and 
sometimes  hardly  escaped  with  his  life.  It  deserves  notice,  that 
while  Wesley  looked  with  favour  upon  those  bodily  agitations 
which  so  often  occurred  in  methodistic  congregations,  White- 
field's  good  sense,  and  his  better  christian  instincts,  induced  him 
to  regard  these  outward  manifestations  very  suspiciously,  or  at 
best  to  attach  little  importance  to  them,  and  to  hold  them  in 
doubt,  as  if  they  might  be  proper  accompaniments  of  a  genuine 
conversion.  Differences  of  a  do  per  meaning  did  not  fail  at  an 
early  time  in  the  ministry  of  the  two  men  to  < a  inent ; 

and  at  length,  although  not  to  sever  the  bonds  of  christian  love, 
to  put  the  two  men  upon  divergent  courses  of  action.     This 
divergence  was  inevitable,  nor  was  it  undesirable.     Kven  now 
the  time  is  not  come  when  those  two  aspects  of  christian  belief, 
to  which  the  human  mind  vainly  labours  to  give  unity  of  expres- 
sion in  formal  propositions,  shall  be  embraced  and  accc; 
equally  true,  although  verbally  discordant.     A  wisdom  of  this 
order,  humble,  humbling,  and  given  from  above,  was  not  to  be 
looked  for  in  either  Wesley  or  Whitefield.     Each  took  his 
Wesley,  with  syllogistic  vivacity,  the  fervour  of  intense  feeling 
thrown    in    upon    the    rigidity    of   snpcrfieial    demonstrations; 
Whitefield,  with  the  unction  and  warmth  of  evangelic  instincts: 
— the  one  preacher  insisted  upon  works  and  grace,  the  other 
upon  grace  and  works.   They  parted  oompany,  ami  their  adit 
on  each  side  fiercely  quarreled,  not  aid.:  to  apprehend  on  either 
side  the  simple  truth,  that  if  three  and  four  make  seven,  four 
and  three  are  also  seven.     Whitefield  would  gladly  have  ab 
from  strife.    "For  Christ's  sake."  he  sa; 

Wesley,  to  avoid  disputing  with  me.     I  think  I  had  rather  die 
than  see  a  division  between  us;  and  yet   how  can   we   walk 
together  if  we  oppose  each  other."    On  his  return  fi 
where    his    ministrations    had    taken     great    effect,    Whitefield 
preached  in  Wales,  in  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland — in  each  country 

i  to  in  a  manner  which,  while  it  was  characteristic  of  the 
diverse   temperament   and   the   religious   training  of  the  three 
races,  gave  evidence  at  once  of  the  preacher's  power  as 
to  the  same  human  nature,  and  of  the  force  of  evangelic  truth 
vividly   set    forth.      It    was   while   preaching  and    travelling  in 
Scotland  that   Whitefield   made  acquaint.-!!..  ■ 
rank,   among   them  especially    Selina,   countess    of  HuntL 
(see   HUNTINGDON),  bis  after  intercourse  with  whom  was  the 
.  principally,  of  establishing  Cahrinistio  methodism  as  a 
communion  with  its  body   of  ministers  and   its  many  chapels, 
some  of  these  being  of  tl  e  largest  dimi  osions.     v\  !..:•  field,  like 

.  married  in   mid-life,  and  with   nearly  the  same 
not  an  increase  of  his  ba]  by  the 

common  people  in  myriads,  but  by  SUI 
Chesterfield,  Bohngbroke,  and  others  of  th  -  spirit 

turned  toward  America;  and  again,  when   popularity  ai. 
teriee  might  have  induced  him  ; 
gave  proof  of  his  regard  to  the  big' 
last  visit  to  1 

ntinucd  until  Wbifo 

■   , 

daily.     .'.                   are  of  asthma  brought  him  to  his  end  Rt 

Newbury  Port  in  New-  England,  E  177",  in  hia 

fifty-sixth  year,      f  v,>rn  a 

community,  1  '     ■  fuU"d 

a  church.     One  object  ruled  bis 

of  his  ministry  to  the  last — this  was  to  gather  souk,  and  I 
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them  forward  to  die  life  eternal  Few  it'  any  preachers  of  the 
gospel  have  reaped  so  large  a  harvest  in  this  way  as  he.  The 
sources  of  information  as  to  the  life  of  Whitefield  are  the  volumes 
of  his  journals  published  by  himself,  and  a  collection  of  his 
letters,  sermons,  and  tracts,  in  6  vols.,  published  in  London,  1771. 
Several  compilations,  drawn  from  these  sources  principally,  have 
more  lately  appeared,  among  which  may  be  named  Gillies'  Life 
of  Whitefield,  published  in  1813,  and  Philips'  in  1838.— I.  T. 

WHITELOCKE,  Bulstrode,  a  distinguished  lawyer  and 
politician,  who  flourished  during  the  period  of  the  Great  Civil 
war  and  of  the  Commonwealth,  was  the  son  of  Sir  James  White- 
locke,  judge  of  the  common  pleas,  and  was  born  in  1605.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Merchant  Tailors'  school,  London,  and  at  St. 
John's  college,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  entered  himself  a  student 
at  the  Middle  temple,  where  he  became  eminent  for  his  know- 
ledge of  the  common  law.  In  November,  1640,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Long  parliament  for  Great  Marlow  In  Buckingham- 
shire, and  took  a  decided  part  against  the  arbitrary  measures  of 
the  king  and  court.  He  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  managing  the  impeachment  of  the  earl  of  Strafford, 
but  he  showed  a  reluctance  to  support  the  more  violent  measures 
of  his  party.  On  the  trying  question  of  the  militia  he  was 
opposed  both  to  the  court  and  to  the  patriots,  and  maintained 
that  the  power  of  the  militia  was  vested  neither  in  the  king 
nor  in  the  parliament,  but  in  both  jointly.  When  the  civil  war 
broke  out  his  house  at  Fairley  court,  Bucks,  was  plundered  by 
Prince  Rupert,  and  garrisoned  by  the  royal  troops.  But  he  did 
not  heartily  support  the  cause  of  the  parliament  in  the  contest. 
He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  treat  with  the 
king  at  Oxford,  and  was  a  member  of  the  famous  Westminster 
assembly  of  divines,  in  which,  like  Selden,  he  resisted  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  presbyterian  party.  He  opposed  the  self-denying 
ordinance,  and  was  so  anxious  for  peace  that  during  the  second 
negotiations  at  Oxford  he  made  secret  proposals  to  the  king,  the 
discovery  of  which  exposed  him  to  a  good  deal  of  odium  and 
danger.  As  the  designs  of  the  republican  party  became  more 
apparent  Whitelocke  drew  closer  to  the  royalists,  and  supported 
the  cause  of  the  king  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  the  con- 
stitution from  total  destruction.  He  boldly  condemned  in  the 
house  the  trial  of  Charles,  which  he  designated  "a  bad  business," 
but  after  the  execution  of  that  monarch  he  seemed  to  have 
regarded  Cromwell  as  the  only  man  fit  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment. He  accepted  the  office  of  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
great  seal;  but  still  vacillating  in  his  views,  he  had  the  courage 
to  recommend  the  protector  to  make  terms  with  Charles  II.  He 
was  sent  ambassador  from  the  Commonwealth  to  Sweden,  sat  in 
Cromwell's  second  parliament,  was  for  a  short  time  speaker  of  the 
third  (1656),  was  one  of  the  peers  created  by  the  protector,  and  in 
1659  became  president  of  the  council  of  state  and  keeper  of  the 
great  seal.  He  joined  in  urging  Cromwell  to  accept  the  crown, 
yet  from  time  to  time  boldly  remonstrated  with  him  against  his 
unconstitutional  and  arbitrary  behaviour.  He  took  an  active 
but  not  important  part  in  the  proceedings  which  followed  the 
death  of  Oliver  and  the  abdication  of  Richard,  and  ultimately 
supported  the  recall  of  the  Stewarts.  After  the  Restoration  his 
name  was  with  some  difficulty  inserted  in  the  Act  of  Oblivion, 
and  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  his  country  seat,  Chilton 
park,  Wiltshire,  where  he  died  in  1676.  During  his  retirement 
he  wrote  "  Memoirs  of  the  English  Affairs  from  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  to  the  happy  Restoration  of  Charles 
II.;"  "An  Account  of  the  Swedish  Embassy  in  1653-54;"  and 
"  Memorials  of  the  English  Affairs  from  the  supposed  expedition 
of  Brute  to  the  end  of  James  I.'s  reign,"  which  were  all  pub- 
lished after  his  death. — J.  T. 

WHITGIFT,  John,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  the  son  of 
a  merchant  in  Great  Grimsby,  Lincolnshire,  where  he  was  born  in 
1530.  He  studied  at  Cambridge,  first  in  Queen's  college,  and 
afterwards  in  Pembroke  hall,  where  protestant  principles  were 
in  more  favour  than  at  Queen's ;  Ridley,  Bradford,  and  Grinds] 
being  all  members  of  the  latter  college.  In  1551  he  took  his 
bachelor's  degree,  and  in  the  following  year  was  elected  fellow 
of  Peterhouse.  At  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  a  career  of  great 
success  and  distinction  opened  before  him.  Having  taken 
orders  in  1.560,  he  soon  signalized  himself  as  a  preacher  and 
divine ;  and  during  a  residence  of  fifteen  years  from  that  time 
he  filled  in  succession  all  the  highest  posts  of  the  university, 
and  bore  a  prominent  part  in  its  teaching  and  government.  In 
1563  he  was  made  Margaret  professor  of  divinity,  in  1567 


master  of  Pembroke  hall,  and  in  a  few  months  thereafter  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  had  made  him  one  of  her  chaplains,  appointed 
him  master  of  Trinity.  In  the  same  year  he  became  regius 
professor  of  divinity,  and  was  succeeded  by  Cartwright  in  the 
Margaret  professorship.  In  1571  he  was  made  dean  of  Lincoln, 
and  in  1572  was  elected  prolocutor  of  the  lower  house  of 
convocation,  in  which  he  sat  as  proctor  for  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  Ely,  where  he  held  a  prebend.  The  famous  puritan  "  Admoni- 
tion to  Parliament"  calling  loudly  for  an  answer  from  the 
defenders  of  things  as  they  were,  Archbishop  Parker  requested 
Whitgift  to  undertake  it — a  task  which  he  executed  with  such 
distinguished  ability  and  learning  that  the  "Answer  to  the 
Admonition  "  has  sometimes  been  placed  by  English  churchmen 
side  by  side  with  Jewel's  Apology  and  Defnce — the  one  as  a 
vindication  of  the  order  of  the  Church  of  England  against  the 
puritans,  the  other  as  a  vindication  of  its  doctrine  against  the 
Romanists.  The  work  first  appeared  in  1572  ;  a  reply  to  it  by 
Cartwright  came  out  in  1573,  and  in  the  same  year  Whitgift 
wrote  a  "Defence  of  the  Answer"  against  this  reply.  His 
services  in  this  controversy  were  soon  afterwards  rewarded  with 
the  see  of  Worcester,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1576.  As 
a  bishop  he  commended  himself  highly  to  the  queen,  by  the 
equal  zeal  which  he  manifested  in  his  diocese  against  both 
puritans  and  papists;  and  upon  the  suspension  of  Archbishop 
Grindal,  Elizabeth  pressed  him  to  accept  the  primacy,  which, 
however,  he  honourably  declined  during  Grindal's  lifetime.  In 
1583  he  succeeded  to  it  after  Grindal's  death,  and  from  this 
time  forward  the  history  of  his  ecclesiastical  administration 
becomes  an  important  part  of  the  history  of  the  kingdom,  and 
anything  but  a  happy  part  of  it.  He  did  much  to  exasperate 
the  puritan  spirit,  and  to  prepare  the  troubles  and  confusions 
which  followed  in  the  next  age.  Though  learned  and  acute,  and 
not  constitutionally  cruel,  he  was  narrow-minded,  pertinacious, 
and  severe.  Still,  it  is  only  justice  to  add  that  his  better 
nature  sometimes  prevailed.  He  survived  till  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  and  took  part  in  the  celebrated  conference  of  Hampton 
court;  but  he  died  soon  after,  on  the  29th  of  February,  1604,  in 
the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. —  P.  L. 

WHITTINGHAM,  William,  the  puritan  dean  of  Durham,  was 
born  of  a  good  family  in  Chester  in  1524,  and  was  educated  at 
Brasennose  college,  Oxford.  In  1545,  after  taking  his  bachelor's 
degree,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  All  Souls,  and  in  1547  was 
either  a  canon  or  tutor  of  Christ's  church.  In  1550,  having 
obtained  leave  to  travel,  he  visited  France,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
and  at  Orleans  he  married  the  sister  of  Calvin.  Soon  after  his 
return  to  England  the  persecutions  of  Mary  obliged  him  to  take 
refuge  on  the  continent  again  ;  and  at  Frankfort  he  was  one  of 
the  party  who  sided  with  John  Knox  in  opposing  the  introduc- 
tion of  King  Edward's  liturgy  into  the  congregation  of  English 
refugees.  When  Knox  was  compelled  to  withdraw  from  Frank- 
fort, Whittingham  followed  him  to  Geneva,  and  upon  Knox's 
leaving  that  city  for  Scotland  he  took  orders  in  the  Genevan 
form,  and  was  elected  to  succeed  him  in  the  charge  of  the 
English  flock.  He  took  a  large  share  of  the  labour  of  preparing 
the  Genevan  English  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  remained  for 
some  time  in  Geneva  after  the  return  of  his  fellow-labourers 
to  England,  in  order  to  complete  the  work.  Soon  after  his 
return  to  England  he  was  made  dean  of  Durham,  through  the 
interest  of  Ambrose,  earl  of  Warwick;  and  although  he  had  been 
a  zealous  opponent  of  "  the  habits,"  he  did  not  refuse  compliance 
with  the  order  of  1564  which  enjoined  their  use.  He  was 
dean  of  Durham  for  sixteen  years,  and  did  important  service 
to  Elizabeth's  government  in  the  rebellion  of  1569.  But  he 
gave  great  offence  to  the  court  by  a  preface  which  he  wrote 
to  Christopher  Goodman's  book  against  female  government, 
and  in  the  last  years  of  his  deanship  his  puritan  views  and 
ways  involved  him  in  much  trouble  with  his  archbishop,  Dr. 
Sandys,  who  in  1577  commenced  the  primary  visitation  of 
his  province  at  Durham,  and  laid  a  charge  of  thirty-five 
articles  against  Whittingham,  the  first  and  principal  of  which 
was  his  having  been  ordained  according  to  the  order  of  Geneva. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  the  order  of  the  foreign  pro- 
testant churches  had  been  formally  challenged  in  the  Church 
of  England,  and  the  issue  of  the  case  would  have  been  highly 
important.  But  Whittingham  challenged  the  archbishop's  right 
of  visitation  and  appealed  to  the  queen,  who  appointed  two  suc- 
cessive commissions,  including  the  archbishop,  to  conduct  the 
investigation.    But  no  definitive  decision  had  been  come  to,  when 
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the  proceedings  were  abruptly  terminated  by  the  death  of  the 
dean,  which  took  place  on  LOth  June,  1579. — P.  L. 

WHITTINGTON,  Sib  Bichabd,  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
the  hero  of  the  children's  tale,  was  the  third  son  of  Sir  William 
Whittington  of  Pauntley  in  Gloucestershire,  and  was  born  about 
I860.  It  is  certain  that  be  became  a  London  mercer  of  opu- 
lence and  eminence,  furnishing  such  nival  trout 
the  modern  phrase,  as  that  of  the  Princess  Blanche,  King  Henry 
IV.'s  eldest  daughter.  Four  times  lord  major  of,  and  in  1416 
r  for,  London,  he  was  a  most  munificent  man.  He  con- 
structed almshouses  and  drinking  fountains  in  London  ;  lie  helped 
to  enlarge  Newgate,  where  infectious  diseases  were  produced  by 
its  narrow  limits,  and  contributed  £400 — estimated  at  £4000  of 
our  present  money — to  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  noble  library 
of  the  Greyfriara'  monastery  in  Newgate  Street.  lli>  executors 
continued,  by  his  instructions,  the  good  work  which  he  had  begun. 
He  appears  to  have  died  in  March,  1423.  All  that  could  be 
discovered  respecting  him  has  been  recently  collected  in  The 
Model  Merchant  of  the  Middle  Ages,  exemplified  in  the  story  of 
Whittington  and  his  cat,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lysons,  London, 
I860.  Mr.  Lysons  conjectures,  or  hints  the  conjecture,  that  the 
inythus  of  the  cat  may  have  arisen  from  successful  speculations 
of  Whittington's  in  the  coal  trade,  vessels  used  in  it  having  at 
one  period  apparently  been  called  ''cats."  — F.  E. 

WICKHAM.     See  Wykeiia.m. 

\V1<  ILIF.       See  Wvi  I.III'E. 

WIELAND,  Christoph  Martin,  an  eminent  German  poet, 
was  1) urn  5th  September,  1733,  at  the  village  of  Oberholzheim, 
near  Biberach,  which  at  that  time  was  a  free  city  of  the  empire, 
and  now  forms  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg.  By  his 
father,  a  clergyman,  who  soon  after  his  birth  was  translated 
to  Biberach,  he  received  a  careful  education,  and  gave  early- 
promise  of  future  distinction.  Already  at  the  age  of  twelve 
he  composed  German  and  Latin  verse.  When  fourteen  he  was 
the  celebrated  school  of  Klosterbergen,  near  Magdeburg. 
On  his  return  to  Biberach  he  fell  in  love  with  an  accomplished 
cousin,  Sophie  von  Guttermann,  afterwards  known  as  Madame 
von  Laroche,  under  whose  inspiring  influence  he  composed  a 
didactic  poem  on  the  "  Nature  of  Tilings,  or  the  most  perfect 
world"'  (printed  in  the  supplements  to  his  works).  He  now  was 
entered  of  the  university  of  Tubingen  in  order  to  study  the  law, 
but  he  devoted  almost  all  his  time  to  classical  learning  and  polite 
literature.  Some  manuscript  poems  which  he  had  sent  to  Bod- 
mer,  then  in  the  height  of  his  literary  fame,  procured  him  an 
invitation  from  that  poet,  which  he  joyfully  accepted.  He 
some  happy  years  at  Zurich  as  Bodmer'a  guest,  and  afterwards 
in  the  capacity  of  domestic  tutor  to  some  patrician  families. 
During  this  time  he  wrote,  at  the  instance  of  his  patron,  an  epic 
poem,  "  Der  gepriifte  Abraham,*'  which  was  followed  by  the 
first  live  cantos  of  another  epic.  "  Cyrus,"  and  by  "  Araspesand 
Panthea,"  founded  on  the  well-known  episode  of  the  Cyrop;edeia. 
He  even  attempted  dramatic  poetry  in  his  tragedy  of  "  Lady 
Grey;"  and,  attracted  by  the  poetry  of  the  Elizabethan 
era.  Bet  about  a  translation  of  Shakspearc's  plays,  in  prose, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  faults,  certainly  has  the  merit  of 
having  first  introduced  the  immortal  bard  to  the  German  public, 
and  on  this  account  earned  the  praise  of  no  less  a  critic  than 
Lessing.  The  genius  of  Wieland,  the  essence  of  which  became 
more  and  more  perceptible  in  a  Protean  versatility  and  a  grace- 
ful irony,  after  the  manner  of  Horace,  had  indeed  no  affinity 
whatever  to  that  of  Shakspeare.  In  1760  Wieland  returned  to 
h,  where  he  obtained  the  office  of  kanzleidireetor,  and 
at  the  same  time  enjoyed  the  intercourse  both  with  Count 
Stadion,  who  had  retired  to  his  chateau  of  Warthausi  i 
Biberach,  and  of  M.  and  ,  who  attended  the 

count.     Here  he  acquired  those  French  forms  of  high  life,  and 
that  cultivated   French  materialism  which   were  then   i;: 
among  the  upper  classes  of  Germany 

which  he  blended  with  the  D  '.  epicurism  ; 

not,  however,  in  his  life,  which  at  all  times  was  blame: 
in  a  long  series  of  poems,  half  didactic,  hall  I  _-  which 

his  "  Musarion" — this  true  philosophy  of  thi 
highest  rank.     In  1769  Wieland  was  called  to  a  chair  in  the 
university  of  Erfurt  ;    but  he  made  a  Bl 
when,  in  1772,  he  was  chosen  by  the  ! 
Weimar  governor  of  her  two  sons,  Kai  1 

and  Pri  v  came  into  the  closest  connec- 

tion with  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  nation,  wh 


after  took  up  their  residence  at  Weimar,  and  who  were  all  more 
.   his  writings.      He  originated  the  eel 
ne   which,   during  I 
number  \\,. 

continued    in    unabated   vigour    and   frtlitfulness    till    his'  death. 
He  wrote.  "Oberon,"  a  romantii  .  which  for  ever  will 

keep  his  men.  ■tipp;" 

y  of  the  Abd  rib  -."  i.'. 

■  enriched  the  German  literature  with  elegant  trai. 
of  the  Epistles  and  Satires  of  Horace,  of  the  1  I 
and  of  the  Letters  oi  island  died  20th  January, 

and  is  buried  at  the  estate  of  l )-:  .-  Weimar,  of  which 

he  had  for  some  time  been  the  owner.    A  statue  has  been  • 
to  him  at  Weimar.  —  K.  E. 

WILBEBFOBCE,  William,  a  philanthropist  and  the  political 
leader  of  the  antislavery  party  in   England,  was  the  s 
merchant  of  Hull,  and  was  born  in  1759.     At  an  earlv  age  he 
went  to  the  grammar-school  of  his  native  town,  then  conducted  by 
Dean  Milner  the  church  historian.     In  1768  Wilberforce  lost  his 
father,  and  went  to  reside  with  his  uncle  in  Surrey.   From  his  aunt, 
who  was  a  Methodist,  he  imbibed  habits  of  devotion  and  obtained 
a  knowledge  of  scripture,  which  were  not  forgotten  when  more 
expansive  views  enlarged  his  mental  horizon.   His  mother  r 
him  to  the  grammar-school  at  1'ocklington,  where  he  e\ '. 
facility  in  composition,  and  a  talent  for  elocution,  which  presaged 
the  eloquence  of  the  future  politician.     At  the  age  of  se . 
he  went  to  Cambridge.     Heir  to  a  considerable  property,  he  was 
not  more  studious  than  his  gay  companions  at  college,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  much  by  his  hospitalities  asbj 
achievements.    Soon  after  leaving  Cambridge  his  political  career 
began.     He  was  returned  member  for  Hull  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.     He  went  to  London,  and  became  the  familiar  friend  and 
companion  of  Pitt,  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  other  distinguished  charac- 
ters of  the  day.     In  1784  he  made  a  speech  in  the  city  of  York, 
in  opposition  to  the  whig  coalition  ministry,  and  so  won  the 
hearts  of  his  auditors  that,  at  the  next  election,  he  was  returned 
member  for  the  county  of  York.     Tims  early  placed  in  as  proud 
a  position  as  an  English  commoner  can  attain,  with  all  its  pros- 
pective advantages,  possessed  too  of  the  friendship 
for  seventeen  years  governed  the  councils  of  his  country.  Wilber- 
force might  have  gratified  his  private  ambition  in 
any  way  he  desired.      But  he  chose  the  better  part  of  ci 
himself  to  the  cause  of  the  most  oppressed  people  on  the  : 
the  earth;  and  by  his  manly  persistence  until  the 
abolished,  contributed  more  to  the  elevation  of  his  country  than 
if  he  had  taken  a  place  in  the  government  of  the  day.     1  i 
was  of  a  real  and  vital  character,  and  guide  !  at  and 
act  of  his  life.     He  presents  one  of  the  noblest  examples  on 
record  of  a  conscientious  and  thoroughly  indi                      .tician. 
When  a  school-boy  at  Pocklington  he  wrote  a  letter  to  one  of 
the  York  papers  condemning  "  the  odious  traffic  in  human  flesh.*' 
In  17*0  he  expressed  "  the  hope  that  at  some  time  or  other  he 
should  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  wretched  ai 
in  the  West  Indies;*'  but  it  was  not  till  the                     that  he 
found  an  opportunity  to   begin   that  work  which  required  an 
arduous                      twenty  years  to  effect                     I  I  itside 
of  the  house  of  commons  Granville  Sharpe,  Thou, 
and  Zachary  Macaulay  were  his  coadjutors;  and  with  the 
and  that  of  other  honourable  men  and  women,  the 
of  the  country  was  gradually  aroused.     It  Deeded  all  th  • 
sure  from  without  to  overcome  the  powerful  and  sclf-int 
majority   which,   year  after  year,   threw   out    Mr.   Wilberforce's 
anti-lave-trade  motions.      S                                            to  make  the 
enterprise  difficult.    Pitt,  though  I                                     itfa  his 
friend  on  the  iniquity  of  th'                         was  by  no  means  whole- 
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of  failni  I  .1   his  influence  and  all 
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A  abolition  of  the  became  the  law  of  the 

land.     Wilberforce  was  greeted  with 

but  his  own  ,:nble  thankfulness 

to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  who  !  him  to  effect  this 
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ated.  The  same  spirit  of  practical  religion  which  sustained  him 
in  his  straggle  against  the  slave-trade,  guided  him  in  dealing 
with  other  "political  questions.  He  voted  against  the  war  with 
France,  in  opposition  to  Pitt,  and  took  part  in  different  mea- 
sures to  secure  the  purity  of  elections.  He  represented  York  in 
six  successive  parliaments,  and  was  returned  five  times  without 
opposition.  After  the  triumph  of  1807,  Lord  Milton  and  Mr. 
Lascelles  opposed  him  at  the  unexampled  cost  of  £200,000. 
Wilberforce's  friends  expended  £28,000,  and  won  the  election 
by  a  large  majority.  In  1812  he  resigned  his  seat  for  the  county 
of  York,  finding  the  cares  of  so  large  a  constituency  too  much 
for  his  health.  He  represented  the  borough  of  Bramber  until 
1825,  when  he  retired  from  parliamentary  life,  after  a  career  of 
forty-six  years,  in  which  he  obtained  the  profound  respect  and 
admiration  of  all  parties,  by  his  high-toned  and  conscientious 
character,  and  exercised  an  influence  rarely  possessed  by  an 
unofficial  personage.  But  it  was  not  only  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons that  Wilberforce  exerted  his  powers  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  The  Bible  Society,  missionary  enterprises  in  India 
and  elsewhere,  church-building,  the  education  and  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  poor,  by  turns  occupied  his  attention. 
"His  real  position,"  says  Sir  James  Stephen,  "was  that  of  a 
minister  of  public  charity,  holding  his  office  by  popular  acclama- 
tion." Wilberforce  published,  in  1797,  a  work  on  "  Practical 
Christianity."  This  book  has  passed  through  fifty  successive 
editions  in  England  and  America,  and  has  been  translated  into 
the  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages.  In  1707 
Wilberforce  married  Barbara,  daughter  of  J.  Spooner,  Esq.  They 
had  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  on  whose  education  he  bestowed 
much  care.  He  died  in  London  in  1833,  just  as  the  bill  for  the 
total  abolition  of  slavery  was  passing  in  parliament.  He  "  thanked 
God  that  he  had  seen  the  day  in  which  England  was  willing  to 
give  twenty  millions  sterling  for  the  abolition  of  slavery."  He 
was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey. — R-  M. 

WILKES,  John,  was  born  in  London  on  the  28th  October, 
17:27.  He  was  sent  to  finish  his  studies  at  the  university 
of  Leyden,  on  leaving  which  he  travelled  through  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  part  of  Germany.  Having  returned  to  England, 
he  married  in  October,  1749,  an  heiress  of  the  name  of  Mead. 
Almost  from  the  beginning  their  household  was  divided  and 
miserable.  The  birth  of  a  daughter  on  the  5th  August, 
1750,  brought  a  little  joy.  Besides  being  dissolute,  the 
habits  of  Wilkes  were  foolishly  expensive,  and  he  was  continu- 
ally giving  grand  entertainments  to  persons  whose  presence 
was  distasteful  to  his  wife.  Just  when  his  debts  were  beginning 
to  accumulate,  he  was  seized  by  political  ambition.  In  the 
election  of  1754  he  stood  for  Berwick.  He  was  unsuccessful, 
but  his  expenses  amounted  to  between  £3000  and  £4000. 
This  fresh  extravagance  increased  the  bitter  feelings  of  his 
wife  towards  him,  and  led  to  a  legal  separation.  In  1757 
Wilkes  was  elected  member  for  Aylesbury,  at  a  cost  to  him  of 
£7000.  His  embarrassments  drove  him  to  dealings  with  the 
Jews,  and  then  to  a  step  as  unmanly  as  it  was  unpardonable. 
He  attempted  to  get  possession  of  his  wife's  annuity,  at  first 
by  wheedling,  and  then,  this  failing,  by  a  process  before  the 
king's  bench.  The  decision  was  given  against  him,  and  all  com- 
munication between  him  and  his  wife  from  that  moment  ceased. 
The  election  of  Wilkes  for  Aylesbury  procured  him  patrons  in 
the  county  of  Buckingham.  Of  these  the  most  active  and  gener- 
ous was  Earl  Temple,  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county.  By  Lord 
Temple's  influence  Wilkes  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Bucks 
militia.  Previously  to  this  he  had  applied  for  the  post  of 
British  minister  at  Constantinople.  The  application  was  refused, 
and  Wilkes  ascribed  the  refusal  to  the  interference  of  Lord  Bute. 
Hence  his  fierce,  almost  brutal,  antipathy  to  that  nobleman. 
Bute  having  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  ministry  in  May, 
1762,  was  supported  by  a  periodical  called  the  Briton.  Wilkes 
started  a  paper  called  the  North  Briton,  which  was  the  furious 
ami  incessant  foe  of  the  administration.  Lord  Bute  resigned  on 
the  8th  April,  1763.  On  the  23rd  April  the  famous  forty-fifth 
number  of  the  North  Briton  was  issued.  As  it  contained,  or 
was  supposed  to  contain,  matter  libellous  or  seditious,  Lord 
Halifax,  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department,  sent 
forth  a  general  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  the  authors, 
printers,  and  publishers.  First  Mr.  Dryden  Leach,  a  printer, 
was  taken  into  custody,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  North 
Briton  at  all,  then  Mr.  Kearsley  the  publisher,  and  Mr.  Balfe 
the  real  printer  of  the  North  Briton,  and  lastly,  Wilkes  himself, 


who  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  This  despotie  proceeding 
excited  great  indignation.  Earl  Temple  and  the  duke  of  Bolton 
weut  to  the  Tower  to  see  Wilkes.  They  were  not  admitted. 
They  offered  to  become  his  bail  to  the  extent  of  £100,000  each  ; 
their  proposal  was  disregarded.  At  various  sittings  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas  early  in  the  month  of  May,  Wilkes  was  allowed 
to  plead  his  own  cause.  On  the  6th  May  the  court  of  common 
pleas  gave  the  order  for  his  release.  The  defeat  of  the  perse- 
cutors was  celebrated  in  London  by  bonfires  and  illuminations. 
The  ministry  showed  its  spite  at  Earl  Temple  by  depriving  him 
of  his  lord-lieutenancy.  As  the  arrest  of  Wilkes  and  others 
connected  with  the  affair  of  the  North  Briton  was  illegal,  actions 
were  brought  against  the  offenders.  The  king's  messengers 
had  to  pay  £300,  Lord  Halifax  £4000,  and  Mr.  Wood,  under- 
secretary of  state,  £1000,  as  damages.  To  be  chronologically 
accurate,  we  may  state  that  it  was  not  till  November,  170!», 
that  the  verdict  in  the  case  of  Lord  Halifax  was  pronounced. 
Wilkes  was  forced  more  than  once  to  reside  abroad  on  account 
of  his  debts ;  but  he  did  not  abandon  the  contest  for  the  com- 
plete liberty  of  the  subject.  Successive,  and  what  were  meant 
to  be  contumelious  expulsions  from  the  house  of  commons,  fines, 
and  imprisonments,  did  not  break  his  indomitable  purpose.  He 
was  the  idol  of  the  people.  Subscriptions  were  raised  for  him, 
legacies  left  him,  and  condoling  or  congratulatory  addresses  were 
presented  to  him.  In  1771  he  was  chosen  sheriff  of  London, 
in  1773  one  of  the  members  for  Middlesex;  but  the  crown  still 
maintained  its  system  of  persecution,  and  would  not  confirm  the 
return.  The  election  of  Wilkes  in  1774  as  lord  mayor  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  re-election  for  Middlesex,  when  government,  tired 
of  tormenting,  allowed  him  quietly  to  take  his  place  in  the 
house  of  commons,  where  he  was  a  frequent  speaker.  Of  the 
American  war  he  was  the  resolute  and  vehement  adversary. 
Appointed  in  December,  1779,  city  chamberlain,  he  had  less  from 
that  moment  to  fear  from  debts  and  duns;  but  his  political 
importance  had  in  a  great  measure  ceased.  On  the  27th  of 
December,  1797,  Wilkes  died — not  at  Kensington,  where  in  his 
latter  years  he  resided,  but  at  his  daughter's  house  in  Grosvenor 
Square.  He  was  buried  in  South  Audley  Street  chapel. — W.  M-l. 
WILKIE,  Sir  David,  the  principal  of  British  genre  painters, 
was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Cults,  Fifeshire,  November  18,  1785. 
He  was  the  third  son  of  David  Wilkie,  minister  of  Cults.  Having 
very  early  displayed  his  ability  for  drawing,  his  father  sent 
him  in  1799  to  the  Trustees  academy  in  Edinburgh.  In 
1803  he  won  the  first  premium  for  painting,  in  the  academy, 
and  returned  home  in  the  following  year.  He  now  earned  his 
living  by  painting  small  portraits,  and  he  had  made  great  pro- 
gress in  the  practice  of  painting.  Wilkie  painted  two  clever 
pictures  before  he  ventured  to  London  in  1805,  "Pitlessie  Fair," 
and  the  "  Village  Recruit" — the  last  he  brought  to  London  with 
him,  and  sold  for  £6.  In  London  he  entered  the  Eoyal  Academy 
as  a  student,  and  seized  notoriety  at  a  single  bound  by  the 
exhibition  of  his  "Village  Politicians"  in  the  Academy,  in  1806. 
Wilkie  was  now  a  London  lion,  and  had,  at  the  youthful  age 
of  twenty-one,  to  work  to  maintain  a  reputation  only,  not  to 
make  one.  Every  succeeding  picture  added  to  his  popularity. 
The  "Village  Politicians"  was  followed,  among  others,  by  the 
"Blind  Fiddler,"  the  "Card-Players,"  the  "Rent  Day,"  the 
"  Jew's  Harp,"  the  "  Cut  Finger,"  the  "  Wardrobe  Ransacked," 
and  the  great  picture  of  the  "  Village  Festival,"  painted  for  Mr. 
Angerstein  for  eight  hundred  guineas,  and  now  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal ornaments  of  the  National  gallery.  This  brings  us  down  to 
1811,  when  Wilkie  was  elected  a  Royal  academician.  He  had 
been  made  an  associate  of  the  Academy  in  1809.  So  much 
labour  as  he  bestowed  upon  his  works  injured  his  health,  and 
he  found  a  respite  necessary.  He  accordingly  visited  his  father 
in  1811,  and  spent  the  summer  with  him.  Wilkie  returned  to 
London  in  the  autumn,  and  removed  from  Chelsea  to  Kensing- 
ton, where,  after  the  death  of  his  father  in  1812,  his  mother 
and  sister  resided  with  him,  at  24  Lower  Phillimore  Place.  His 
mother  died  in  1824.  But  with  all  his  popularity,  Wilkie  was 
now  making  only  about  £600  a  year.  In  1814  he  visited  Paris 
with  Haydon  the  painter;  and  in  1816  he  visited  Holland  and 
Belgium  with  Raimbach  the  engraver.  The  following  are  his 
principal  pictures,  painted  between  1811  and  1825 — "Blind 
Man's  Buff;"  the  "  Letter  of  Introduction;"  "  Duncan  Gray ;" 
"Distraining  for  Rent;"  the  "Rabbit  on  the  Wall;"  the 
"  Penny  Wedding ;"  the  "  Whisky  Still ;"  the  "  Reading  of  the 
Will,"  now  in  the  modern  gallery  at  Munich;   and  the  large 


picture  of  the  "Chelsea  Pensioners,"  painted  for  the  duke  of 
Wellington  for  twelve  hundred  guineas,  and  exhibited  in  LI  22. 
These  early  works  are  all  very  carefully  painted,  and  np  to 
1825  Wilkie  was  known  exclusively  .'is  a  genre  painter;  but  in 
that  year,  in  order  to  recruit  bis  failing  health,  he  made  a  tour 
on  the  continent,  remained  abroad  three  years,  and  after  bis 
return  completely  changed  both  his  style  and 
The  above  mentioned  pictures,  on  which  his  reputation  now 
chiefly  depends,  have  all  hern  engraved  by  some  of  the  most  able 
masters  of  the  English  school  of  engraving,  as  John  Burnet, 
Abraham  Baimbach,  Samuel  Cousins,  l.'.A.,  G.  T.  Doo,  B. A., 
C.  Fox,  and  others.  At  the  death  of  Sir  Benry  Baebnra  in 
1828,  Wilkie  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  limner  to  the  king 
in  Scotland,  and  after  the  death  of  Lawrence  in  18S0  he  received 
the  appointment  of  painter  in  ordinary  to  his  majesty;  but  he 
failed  in  obtaining  the  presidentship  of  the  Academy  to  which 
he  aspired,  lie  had  but  a  single  vote,  Sir  Martin  Archer  Slice 
being  the  successful  candidate.  During  his  stay  on  the  conti- 
nent Wilkie  visited  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  he 
Beams  to  hive  been  much  impressed  with  the  works  of  Correggio, 
of  Bembranda,  and  of  Velazquez.  The  last  had  most  influence 
upon  liim,  and  some  Spanish  subjects  were  among  the  most 
interesting  of  the  works  he  exhibited  at  the  Academy  after  his 
return.  But  his  style  was  now  so  different  from  that  by  which 
he  had  gained  his  great  name,  and  he  came  into  competition 
with  so  many  other  perfect  masters  in  their  own  manner,  that 
so  far  from  increasing  his  reputation,  he  did  not  even  maintain  it. 
Wilkie  certainly  painted  many  line  pictures  after  1829,  but  also 
many  very  indifferent  ones.  Among  the  worst  is  conspicuous  the 
"Entrance  of  George  IV.  into  Holyrood  House  in  1822" — 
a  bad  subject  for  Wilkie ;  it  is  ill  composed,  ill  drawn,  and  ill 
1.  Among  the  more  successful  of  his  later  works  are — 
"John  Knox  Preaching  the  Reformation  in  St.  Andrews,"  1832, 
purchased  by  Sir  Bobert  Peel  for  twelve  hundred  guineas; 
"  Napoleon  and  the  Pope,"  1836  (in  this  year  he  was  knighted 
by  William  IV.);  "Sir  David  Ilaird  discovering  the  body  of 
Tippoo  Saib,"  painted  for  Lady  Baird  for  fifteen  hundred  guineas, 
1839;  and  u  Ijcnvenuto  Cellini  and  the  Pope,"  1840.  During 
this  period  he  attempted  some  large  life-size  portraits,  but  more 
often  tailed  than  succeeded.  His  portrait  of  the  queen,  exhibited 
in  18-10',  was  very  unsatisfactory.  In  the  autumn  of  this  year 
he  suddenly  set  out  with  Mr.  Woodburn  for  a  tour  in  tb 
he  passed  through  Holland  and  Germany  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  painted  the  reigning  sultan.  From  Constantinople 
lie  went  to  Smyrna,  thence  to  Rhodes,  Beyrout,  Jaffa,  and 
Jerusalem,  which  he  reached  on  the  27th  of  February.  From 
Jerusalem  he  visited  the  Dead  Sea,  and  in  April  set  out  from 
the  Holy  City,  homewards,  through  Egypt  In  Alexandria  he 
complained  of  illness.  On  the  21st  of  May  he  embarked  on 
board  the  Orb  ntal  steamship  for  England.  They  reached  Malta 
on  the  26th,  and  on  the  1st  of  June,  1841,  he  died  oil' Gibraltar, 
and  at  half-past  eight  in  the  evening  his  body  was  committed 
to  the  sea  in  hit.  86°  20',  and  long.  6°  42'.— B.  N.  W. 

WILKIE,  John,  a  celebrated  agricultural  implement  maker, 
was  born  at  Uddingston,  a  village  situate  on  the  road  b 
Hamilton  and  Glasgow,  on  the  I8tb  of  May,  1770.  Wilkie's 
father  was  a  master-builder,  and  he  himself  was  bred  to  the  sepa- 
rate crafts  of  the  mason  and  joiner.  At  the  early  age  of  twenty  he 
married  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  farmer  i  ibouring 

parish  ot'<  iambuslang;  and  it  was  at  the  suggestion  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  Thomas  Findlay,  that  his  attention  w;is  first  turned 
to  the  imperfections  of  the  ploughs  at  that  time  commonly 
used.     Tins.  I  itch  plough,  and  that  con- 

structed by  Small,  an  ingenious  cart  and  plough  Wright  In  Mid- 
lothian, and  author  of  a  treatise  on  Ploughs  and  Wheel  Carriages, 
1784.  Small's  plough,  though  superior  in  many  res] 
the  ( >hl  Scotch  plough  (which  indeed  differed  little  from  some  old 
forms  of  the  implement  common  to  Kurope  from  the  time  of  the 
Bomans),  was  still  susceptible  of  great  improvement.  From  the 
year  1704,  when  Wilkie  began  to  devote  his  whole  attention  to 
'-making,  till  1798,  he  formed  the  wood-work  of  all  his 
ploughs  on  certain  improved  principles  suggested  bo  him  by  his 
brother-in-law;  still  continuing,  however,  to  use  Sra  ill' 
board.  But  he  found,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  that  though  his 
ploughs  made  better  work  than  those  formerly  used,  yet  they 
did  not  cut  out  such  a  deep  and  narrow  furrow  as  the  farmers 
wished,  and  did  not  make  neat  work  in  lea  (fallow)  land.  As 
the  principal  defect  seemed  to  me  to  lie  in  the  twist  or  curve 


of  the  mould-board,  I  put  my  invention  to  the  rack  to  get  it 
remedied.  After  examining  ploughs  of  every  construction  within 
my  reach,  I  was  of  opinion  the  twist  ought  I  gentle 

than  formerly  towards  the   point  of  the  BOCk  or  share,  and  that 

ad  tidier  until  the  furrow 
e ;  after  which  tb  of  the 

furrow  is  diminished  by  making  the  twist  more  gentle  towards 
the  hinder  part  of  the  mould-board.  On  these  principles  I 
structed  a  new  mould-board,  altogether  different  from  any  I  had 
en,  or  that  was  then  in  use;  and  male  many  trials  and 
alterations  on  its  curve  or  twist,  till  I  at  last  fixed  00  that  which 
I  have  since  used."  These  improvements,  together  with 
which  our  space  forbids  us  to  describe,  soon  put  all  former  forms 
into  disuse  wherever  agriculture  has  advanced  out  of  its  primi- 
tive conditions,  and  have  rendered  what 

plough  "  by  far  the  most  universal,"  as  it  is  unquestionably  the 
best,  "  tillage  implement  hitherto  invented  or  I  L810 

lis  had  been  partially  constructed  of  wood,  but  in 
that  year  he  may  be  said  to  have  introduced  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  the  implement  by  making  it  wholly  of  iron,  though 
still  after  the  same  model      S 

invent  and  improve  other  agricultural  implements:  for  a   I 
tion  of  which,  as  well  as  of  his  swing  plough, 
plough,  improved  friction-wheel  plough  for  two  horses,  &c,  the 
reader  i-~  referred  to  Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture,  and 

the  agricultural  reports  and  journals  of  the  tin. 

lent  and  ingenious  man  died  on  24th  March.  1820. — B.  M..  A. 

WILKINS,  John,  D,D.,  Bishop  ■  !  Chest  r,  was  born  at 
Fawsley,  near  Daventry,  in  101 1.  in  the  house  of  his  maternal 
grandfather,  John  Dod,  who  was  a  nonconformist  of  some  note. 
His  father  was  a  citizen  of  Oxford,  and  he  received  his  early  as 
Well  BS  his  university  education  in  that  city.  He  was  a  student 
first  at  New  Inn  hall,  and  afterwards  at  Magdalen  hall,  wl 
was  for  a  time  under  the  tuition  of  Jo]  e  noted  bap- 

tist.   He  took  bis  art  degrees  in  1631  and  L634,andwaaor 
soon   after,  when  he  became  successively  chaplain  to  Loi 
Lord  Berkeley,  and  Charles  count  palatine  <i'  the  Bhine,  who 
was  then  residing  in  England.     lie  had  early  addicted  hi 
to  mathematical  and  physical  studies,  and  it  was  his  pro! 
in  these  that  chiefly  recommended  him  to  the  count  palatine 
His  earlv  publications  were  all  upon  such  subjects;  and  I 
now  regarded  as  curiosities  of  literature  for  the  chi: 
nuity  of  much  of  their  contents,  tiny  arc  interesting  and  valuable 
memorials  of  the  state  and  progress  of  mathematical  and  • 
mental  science  in  that  age.     His  lir>t  wmk  appeared  fa 
under  the  startling  title  of  "  Discovery  of  a  New  World;  or  a 
discourse  tending  to  prove  that  it  is  probable  that  there  may  be 
another  habitable  world  in  the  moon,  with  a  discourse  concern- 
ing the  possibility  of  a  passage  thither."     In  1640  he  pul 

"  l»i-course  concerning  a  New  Planet,  tending  to  prove  that  it 
is  probable  our  earth  is  one  of  the  planets."  Both 
appeared  anonymously,  but  wen-  well  known  to  be  his.  When 
the  troubles  of  Charles  I.'s  reign  began  he  sided  with  the  par- 
liament, and  publicly  professed  himself  of  the  prcsbytcri.m  party 
by   signi  I  and   Covenant.       In    16 

committee  of  parliament  appointed  to  visit  and  reform  the  uui- 
veisitv  of  Oxford  made  him  warden  of  Wa.lhaui  college  in  room 
of  the"  royalist  John  Pitt— a  post  which  he  adorned  by  tin- 
ration  of  his  conduct  towards  men  of  the  op| 
his  enlightened  zeal  in  promoting  the  cultural  ..  ourite 

sciences.     While  resident  in  London  as  a  chaplain. 
extremely  active  in  prom  I  which 

ultimately  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  1  Soeiet;     and  as 

ward-n   of  Wadham   he   continued   to   stimulate   the    .-: 
experimental  and  mathematical  science  in  I  y.     In 

1656  In-  man 
Cromwell,  a  connection  which  exposed  him  to  great  odium  in  the 

-  nomi- 
nation by  Bichard  Cromwell  to  the  mastership  of  Trinity  i 
Cambri  Ige.  Inl660l      Best  ted  him  from  thi 

academic  dignity,  and  for  some  time  | 
to  a  low  ebb.    But  he  found  a  new  patr 

■  s  inn,  who  made  him  their  chaplain  ;  and  in  ' 
made  up  his  mind  to  conform  to  the  conditions  of  the  act  of 
uniformity,  he 

which  1  '  n.      He  took  a  proiniii.    I 

in  founding  t  member  of  i' 

council.  ■  new  proof  of  bis  scientific  genius  by  pre- 


paring  an  "  Essay  towards  a  real  Character  and  a  Philosophical 
Language,"  which  he  gave  to  the  world  in  16G8.  In  the  same 
year  be  was  made  bishop  of  Chester,  after  having  been  for  some 
time  dean  of  Ripon.  In  these  high  places  of  the  church  he  gave 
a  conspicuous  example  of  ecclesiastical  moderation  and  breadth 
of  view,  and  he  became  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  new 
party  in  the  church  which  began  to  be  known  under  the  name 
of  the  latitudinarians.  As  such  he  is  mentioned  with  high 
honour  by  Bishop  Bumet  in  the  History  of  his  own  Times. 
But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  his  new  honours ;  he  died  Novem- 
ber 19,  1672,  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Tillotson  in  Chancery  Lane, 
and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry.  Tillot- 
son was  his  literary  executor,  and  published  in  1675  a  treatise 
"  Of  the  Principles  and  Duties  of  Natural  Religion,"  which  he 
found  unfinished  among  his  papers,  and  in  1682  a  volume  con- 
taining fifteen  of  his  sermons.  Wilkins  was  a  distinguished 
preacher,  and  was  one  of  the  most  successful  examples  of  the 
new  homiletic  style  which  arose  in  the  Church  of  England  after 
the  Restoration.  But  he  had  anticipated  that  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  English  pulpit  by  a  publication  of  his  views  on 
preaching,  as  early  as  1646,  in  a  work  which  went  through 
several  editions,  "  Ecclesiastes,  or  a  discourse  of  the  gift  of 
preaching  as  it  falls  under  the  rules  of  art."  Indeed  on  most 
of  the  subjects  which  engaged  his  truly  original  and  suggestive 
mind  he  was  a  man  much  in  advance  of  his  own  age ;  and  it 
may  be  mentioned  as  a  signal  instance  of  this  in  the  theological 
field,  that  there  are  not  a  few  thoughts  in  his  "  Discourse  on 
Natural  Religion"  which  anticipated  the  masterly  argument  of 
the  Analogy  of  Bishop  Butler. — P.  L. 

WILLE,  Joiiaxn  Georg,  an  eminent  line  engraver,  was  born 
at  Bieberthal,  near  KSnigsberg,  November  5,  1715.  When  very 
young  he  was  placed  with  a  painter,  but  his  inclination  was 
decidedly  for  engraving ;  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  made  his 
way  to  Paris,  which  he  never  afterwards  quitted.  He  was  engaged 
as  assistant  at  a  low  salary  by  Dalle,  under  whom  he  quickly 
attained  surprising  skill  in  the  management  of  the  burin.  When 
he  commenced  working  on  his  own  account  he  soon  secured  a 
high  reputation,  and  ultimately  was  admitted  to  be  without  a 
rival  in  rendering  the  more  refined  figure  pieces  of  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  masters,  and  equally  skilful  in  portraits.  In  1761  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy ;  he  was  also  an 
honorary  member  of  most  of  the  academies  of  the  continent. 
The  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  conferred  on  him  the  cross  of  the 
legion  of  honour.  So  great  was  his  celebrity,  that  his  workshop 
became  a  school  to  which  pupils  of  promise  were  sent  from  every 
part  of  Europe.  But  Wille,  though  in  his  own  line  unequalled, 
must  not  be  ranked  with  the  greatest  engravers  of  a  higher  class 
of  subjects.  His  unrivalled  delicacy  and  softness  of  line,  and 
feeling  for  texture,  enabled  him  to  engrave  as  near  to  perfec- 
tion as  is  conceivable  such  pictures  as  Terhurg's  famous  Satin 
Gown  (Wille's  masterpiece),  Dietricy's  Wandering  Musicians  and 
Reciprocal  Offer,  Schalken's  Family  Concert,  and  the  like ;  but 
would  have  failed  in  dealing  with  the  grand  works  of  the  great 
Italian  painters.  Among  the  more  distinguished  of  his  pupils 
were  Bervic,  Muller,  Schultze,  and  Schmuzer.  Wille  died  in 
April,  1808.  The  "  Memoires  et  Journal  de  Johann  Georg 
Wille,  graveur  du  Roi,"  was  published  from  the  autograph  MS. 
in  the  imperial  library,  2  vols.  8vo,  1857. — J.  T-e. 

WILLIAM  I.  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange,  surnamed  the 
Silent,  was  born  at  the  castle  of  Dillenbourg  in  Germany  in 
1533.  He  was  the  eldest  of  the  twelve  children  of  William, 
count  of  Nassau,  surnamed  the  Rich,  by  his  wife  Juliana,  a 
lady  of  most  exemplary  character  and  unaffected  piety.  The 
Nassau  family,  which  in  both  its  branches  had  produced  many 
eminent  persons  in  council  and  in  the  field,  had  long  held  im- 
mense possessions  in  France  and  Germany,  and  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  William  was  not  only  the  heir  of  the  family  estates, 
but,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  succeeded  besides  to  the  principality 
of  Orange,  situated  between  Provence  and  Dauphiny,  which 
was  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  cousin,  Prince  Rene.  The  parents 
of  the  young  prince  had  embraced  the  principles  of  the  Refor- 
mation; but  William,  having  been  sent  in  his  eleventh  year 
to  Brussels  to  become  a  page  in  the  household  of  Charles  V., 
was  educated  in  the  Roman  catholic  faith.  The  emperor,  with 
his  usual  shrewd  insight  into  character,  observed  at  once  the 
remarkable  abilities  of  the  young  prince  of  Orange,  and  admitted 
him  into  the  closest  intimacy  and  confidence.  Before  William 
was  twenty-one  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 


army  on  the  French  frontier.  It  was  upon  the  arm  of  the 
prince  that  Charles  leaned  for  support  on  the  memorable  day 
when,  in  the  assembly  at  Brussels,  he  abdicated  the  throne ; 
and  it  is  said  that  one  of  the  last  advices  of  the  discrowned 
emperor  to  his  son  Philip,  was  to  defer  to  the  counsels  of  the 
prince  of  Orange.  For  a  season  the  relations  between  William 
and  his  new  sovereign  were  of  the  most  amicable  nature.  The 
prince  was  employed  by  Philip  in  various  important  missions, 
which  he  conducted  with  great  sagacity  and  success.  He  assisted 
in  negotiating  the  treaty  of  Chateau  Cambresis  between  Philip 
and  Henry  II.  of  France,  and  was  one  of  the  hostages  selected 
by  the  latter  for  the  due  performance  of  the  treaty.  While  resid- 
ing at  the  French  court  in  this  capacity,  he  obtained  information 
of  the  secret  convention  between  the  French  and  Spanish  mon- 
archs  for  the  general  extirpation  of  their  protestant  subjects. 
Henry,  imagining  that  the  prince  was  a  party  to  the  plot,  at  a 
hunting  party  near  Paris  freely  explained  to  him  the  whole 
arrangements  for  the  massacre  of  the  Huguenots  in  France  and 
the  Netherlands.  William,  though  horror-struck  at  this  astound- 
ing revelation,  received  the  communication  with  that  command 
of  countenance  and  reserve  which  obtained  for  him  the  surname 
of  Silent.  He  gave  no  intimation  by  word  or  look  of  his  own 
sentiments ;  but  he  instantly  resolved  to  put  forth  his  utmost 
efforts  to  defeat  the  infamous  conspiracy.  A  few  days  after  he 
returned  home,  and  commenced  a  quiet  but  firm  opposition  to 
the  measures  of  Philip.  On  the  final  departure  of  that  monarch 
from  the  Netherlands,  though  dissatisfied  with  his  resistance  to 
his  internal  policy,  so  little  did  he  suspect  the  feelings  of  Orange 
that  he  left  him  strict  instructions  to  extirpate  the  heretics,  and 
gave  him  the  names  of  several  "  excellent  persons  suspected  of 
the  new  religion,"  and  commanded  him  to  have  them  put  to 
death.  But  William,  though  he  had  as  yet  no  sympathy  for  the 
principles  of  the  reformers,  could  not,  as  he  said,  "but  feel 
compassion  for  so  many  virtuous  men  and  women  devoted  to 
massacre;"  and  he  determined  to  save  them  if  he  could.  He 
felt,  indeed,  at  this  period  no  inclination  for  a  religious  life. 
He  carefully  attended  to  his  official  duties,  civil  and  military ; 
but  much  of  his  time  was  spent  in  banquets,  masquerades,  tour- 
naments, and  the  chase — of  which  he  was  ardently  fond ;  and 
he  maintained  his  household  on  a  scale  of  more  than  regal 
splendour.  Gradually,  however,  the  sufferings  of  his  country- 
men under  the  oppression  of  their  Spanish  rulers  roused  his 
indignation,  and  excited  him  to  devote  all  his  energies  for  their 
deliverance.  He  supported  the  demand  for  the  departure  of 
the  Spanish  troops  from  the  country,  with  which  Philip  was  at 
length  reluctantly  compelled  to  comply.  He  resisted  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  inquisition  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  pro- 
jected creation  of  new  bishoprics ;  he  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  confederacy  which  had  been  formed  to  procure  the  recall 
of  Cardinal  Granvelle,  the  prime  minister  of  the  regent,  who 
was  especially  hated  by  the  people,  and  by  persevering  efforts 
at  length  succeeded  in  gaining  this  end.  The  dismissal  of  the 
obnoxious  minister,  however,  did  not  restore  tranquillity.  The 
duchess  of  Parma,  the  regent,  still  acted  according  to  secret 
instructions  received  from  Spain,  and  disregarded  the  counsels 
and  representations  of  the  patriotic  party.  The  intolerant  edicts 
against  the  protestants  were  still  put  in  force.  A  gangrene  had 
spread  through  the  whole  government.  The  councils  of  finance 
and  justice  were  thoroughly  corrupt.  Law  was  sold  by  the 
judges  to  the  highest  bidder;  and  the  temple  of  justice  was 
converted  into  a  den  of  thieves.  The  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people  were  systematically  and  flagrantly  violated;  and  orders 
were  given  by  Philip  that  the  sanguinary  decrees  of  the  council 
of  Trent  should  be  enforced  throughout  his  dominions.  To  all 
these  measures  the  prince  of  Orange  offered  a  strenuous,  but 
open  and  constitutional  resistance  :  and  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
he  strove  to  induce  the  king  to  convoke  the  states-general,  to 
moderate  or  abolish  the  persecuting  edicts,  and  to  govern  in 
accordance  with  the  constitution  ;  on  the  other,  he  set  himself 
to  moderate  the  fiery  zeal  of  the  more  violent  patriots,  and  to 
restrain  the  excesses  of  the  image-breakers,  who  at  this  period 
unhappily  broke  out  into  furious  riots,  and  committed  great 
havoc  on  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  throughout  the  country.  In 
1566  the  famous  "Compromise,"  as  it  was  termed,  was  drawn 
up  and  signed  by  many  of  the  leading  nobles  (the  Guei(.v), 
pledging  themselves  to  oppose  the  inquisition,  and  to  defend 
each  other  against  all  consequences  of  such  a  resistance.  The 
prince  of  Orange  was  not  consulted  as  to  the  formation  of  this 


league,  and  disapproved  of  much  in  tlio  conduct  of  its  origina- 
tors; but  In-  privately  employed  all  his  influence  with  the 
and  the  king  to  bring  abonl  a  cl  ;h  with- 

out effect.  Ambassadors  were  sent  to  Spain  to  del 
grievances  of  the  Netherlander*,  and  to  entreat  redress,  Philip 
detained  them  at  Madrid  on  various  pretexts,  and  ultimately 
caused  them  to  be  secretly  murdered.  He  was  al  this  moment 
making  preparations  to  cut  down  the  confederacy,  and  destroy 
the  liberties  of  the  country;  but,  as  false  and  treacherous  as 
he  was  obstinate  at  fill,  lie  instructed  the  regent  to 

favourable  answer  to  the  patriots,  that  they 
might  be  thrown  off  their  guard,  and  kept  waiting  till  he  was 
to  inflict   his  predetermined   revenge.      The    prince   of 
Orange,  however,  contrived  to  obtain   accurate  intellif 
Philip's  most  secret  plans  and  purposes.     The  private  bi 
of  th<'  Spanish  monarch  was  William's  Becret  agent,  and  nothing 

:  in  the  Cabinet  at  Madrid  which  did  not  find  its  way  to 
the  ears  of  Orange.  He  was  therefore  early  made  aware  that 
the  duke  of  Alva,  a  skilful  soldier,  hut  a  bloodthirsty  ruffian, 
was  to  be  sent  to  the  Netherlands  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army  to  quench  in  torrents  of  blood  the  light  of  the  Refor- 
mation; and  that  himself,  and  the  Counts  Egmont,  Horn,  and 
Hoogstraaten,  were  to  be  arrested  on  a  charge  of  treason,  and 
put  to  death  He  resolved  at  once  to  leave  the  country,  and 
having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  make  his  friend,  Count  Egmont, 
sensible  of  his  danger,  he  resigned  all  his  offices,  and  in  April, 
15G7,  took  his  departure  for  Dillenburg,  the  ancestral  seat  of 
his  family  in  Germany.  The  arrival  of  Alva  in  the  month 
of  August  inaugurated  a  reign  of  terror.  The  infamous  Blood 
council  was  established.  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn  were 
treacherously  seized  and  put  to  death ;  the  prisons  were  filled 
with  men  of  all  ranks  and  ages;  the  scaffolds  were  crow. led 
with  victims,  and  blood  was  shed  like  water.  Upwards  of 
eighteen  thousand  persons  are  believed  to  have  suffered  death  by 
Alva's  orders ;  and  immense  numbers  fled  from  their  homes, 
and  sought  refuge  in  other  countries.  The  prince  of  Orange 
was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Blood  council,  and  on  his 
refusal  was  declared  a  rebel,  and  his  eldest  son,  then  a  student 
at  Louvain,  was  seized  and  sent  a  prisoner  into  Spain.  The 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  cities  were  destroyed  at  a  flow,  and 
the  citizens  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  exactions  of  the  duke. 
The  prince  of  Orange  meanwhile  was  making  diligent  prepara- 
tions for  an  attempt  on  behalf  of  his  oppressed  countrymen; 
and  having  raised  the  necessary  funds  by  the  sale  of  his  jewels, 
plate,  and  furniture,  he  at  length  assembled  a  considerable  force, 
which  he  divided  into  four  armies — three  of  which  he  sent  by 
different  routes  to  invade  the  provinces.  But  though  these  bands 
of  patriots  met  with  some  successes,  and  at  Heiligi  n-Lee,  Count 
Louis  of  Nassau  defeated  the  Spanish  forces  under  Aremburg, 
the  issue  of  their  attempt  was  unfortunate.  Count  Adolphus, 
a  brother  of  Orange,  was   kill  -ii-Lee,  and   Count 

Louis  was  routed  at  Jemmingen,  and  his  army  completely 
destroyed.  <  tamge  himself  at  the  head  of  the  fourth  division  of 
his  forces,  towards  the  close  of  the  yen-  1 1  Ictol  er,  1568)  made 
a  wonderful  passage  of  the  Meuse,  fording  it  with  the  water  up 
to  his  soldiers'  necks,  and  marching  into  Brabant,  endeavoured 
to  compel  Alva  to  give  him  battle.  But  that  wary  general, 
knowing  that  it  was  impossible  for  Orange  long  to  keep  his 
troops  in  the  field,  refus  d  to  fight;  and  after  a  month  of  pro- 
crastinating tactics,  tin'  prince's  soldiers  became  discontented 
with  their  hardships  and  clamorous  for  pay,  and  the  approach  of 
winter  put  an  end  to  this  barren  campaign.  The  greater  part 
of  his  troops  were  disbanded ;  hut  the  prince  himself  and  his 
two   brothers,  with   the   remnant   of  his  army,   marched   to  the 

assistance  of  the  French  Huguenots.     In  the  cow ftl 

a  great  change  came  over  the  mind  of  the  prince.  I 
originally  connected  with  the  Romish  church,  hut  di 
to  have  had  any  earnest  religious  convictions.  He  did  not 
profess  to  be  more  than  a  statesman,  and  a  man  of  the  world. 
But  he  now  became  a  deeply  religious  man,  firmly  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  the  reformed  faith,  regulating  his  conduct  by  the 
precepts  of  the  word  of  Cod,  and  living  habitually  under  the 
influence  of  things  unseen  and  eternal.  Hence,  at  this  dark  and 
distressing  crisis,  his  language  breathed  only  nnwaverit 

:  to  the  divine  will,  and  he  calmly  relied  on  the  providence 
of  <  rod  fir  protei  tion  and  delivei 

The  prince,  though  foiled  in  his  last  campaign,  was  deter- 
mined to  persevere  in  his  efforts  to  free  his  native  land  from  the 


ruthless  oppressor;  and  by  the  ny  ho 

I  ir  the  purpose  of  harassing  the 
Spanish  commerce.     Privateering  rdjuigly 

issued  by  him.     A  fleet  of   " 

ted,  and  inflicted  great  damage  on  Spanish 
I  time  they  obtained  stores,  arms,  and  ammu- 

nition in  the  English  ports  ;  hut  at  length  Elizabeth,  to  prevent 

an  open  rupture  with  Phili]  of  pro- 

Desperate  and  starving,  the  ■■  fleet,  under 

the  celebrated  William  de  la   Marck,  made  ■  sudden  • 

on    the    island   of    Voorn,   and   took    the   town   of  Brill   i  ; 
which  was  reckoned  one  of  the  keys  of  the  Netherlands. 

was  the  beginning  of  tin-  future  state  of  the  Seven  Proi 

Flushing  next   fell   into   the   hands   of  the   " 
soon  Rotterdam.  Dort,  Leyden,  and  all  the  other  towns  of  Hol- 
land and  Zeeland,  except  Amsterdam  and  Middlebnrg, 
taneously  declared  for  Orange  as  lawful  stadtholder  for  tb< 
and  against  the  government  of  the  hated  Al 

extensive  adherence  to  the  patriotic  cause  throughout   tie 
provinces   also,  and   the  prince  resuming  his  former  coin;' 
as  stadtholder  in  1559,  convened  tie-  Btates  of  Holland. 
enthusiastically  agreed  to  recognize  his  authority,  to  support  his 
.  and  to  supply  the  funds  necessary  to  carry  on  tbi 
lily  to  the  credit  both  of  the  prince  and  I 
was  unanimously  resolved  to  guarantee   the  publi 
worship,  both  to  the  Roman  catholics  and  to  tin'  proti 
Orange,   now    the    virtual    sovereign   of  the   northern   pro 
crossed  the  Rhine  from  Germany  in  July,  1572,  at  the  i 
twenty-five  thousand  men,  and  took   pi  BSx  --ion   of  lee;:: 
Mechlin,    Oudenarde,   and   various   other   places.      His   brother 
Louis  surprised  the  important  city  id"  Mons,  and  many  other 
towns   declared  in  his  favour  and  admitted   his  garris,  : 
had  received  assurance  of  assistance  from  the   French   king; 
his  hopes  were   high,   and   success    seemed   certain,  when  the 
news  of  the  Sr.  Bartholomew  massacre  struck  him  to  the  earth, 
as  he  sail,  "with  the  blow  of  a  sledge  hamme  . 
his  well  us,  and    blasted   his  legitimate  hopes.      His 

attempt   to   relieve   .Mons,   now  closely  tailed. 

■  US  which  had  declared  for  him  fell  off  at  on 
mutinied,  and  almost   alone  he  r  '•"  pro- 

vince which    remained   faithful    to    him.      Mons  capitulated   on 
terms  which  were  shamefully  violated;  Mechlin  was 
given  up  by  Alva  to  he  plundered  by  his  tro 
pletely  ruined ;  and  Zutphen  was  hand  terick, 

Alva's   son,  with  orders  not   to   have  ,-,  .   alive  in  the 

city,   and   to   hum   every   house  to  the  ground.      Haarlem   sur- 
rendered to  Don  Frederick  after  a  di  tance,  on  tho 
promise  of  lenient  treatment,  hut  the  garrison,  with  the  . 
tion  of  the  Germans,  w-ere  immediately  butchered,  with 
hundreds  of  the  citizens;  and  when  the  executioners  wo 

1  with  their  bloody  work,  they  tied  their  victims  two  and 

ck  to  back,  and  drowned  them  in  the  Haarlem  lake.    Bat 
notwithstanding   tie 

with    indomitable   resolution,  and  not  with 
balancing   sin  I  •  d   in 

his  attempt  to  take  the  little  town  of  Alkmaar,  and 
which  he  had  lost  many  men     - 
-   later  a  brilliant   naval 
by  the  patriots,  and  the  Spanish  admiral  fell  into  their 

<eneh   king  made  overto  .with  the  v 

securing  the  throne  of  Poland  for  the  duke  of  Anjou ;  and  even 
Philip  offered,  if  the  imperial  CTO  Open  him,  to 

tolerate  the  exercise  of  the  refer; 

and  to  rest,, re  the   |  I  "  and  all  his 

to  their  fonm  who  bad  now 

long  l>een  abhorred 
by   all   classes  in   the   N'etherla:  junc- 

ture, and  w  i-  by  I'  m   Li 

aim  wider  of  the  order  of  Malta.     The  new  governor 
immediately  reversed  the  | 

obnoxi 

general  amni  ity.    B  it  hi  to  continue  I 

Alva  had  begun  for  the  reduction  of  tl  I    Hol- 

land and  Zeeland.      He  failed,  however,  in  1 
Middlebnrg,  which  < 

while  the   patriotic  r  tn<s 

Spaniards  (89th  January, 
attack  d  in  the  Scheldt,  forty  of  the  \  1,  and  marry 


WIL 
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more  sunk ;  and  the  town  of  Leyden,  after  a  protracted  siege, 
in  which  the  most  fearful  sufferings  were  endured,  was  saved 
by  the  desperate  expedient  of  cutting  the  dykes.  On  the  other 
hand,  two  of  the  prince's  brothers,  Counts  Louis  and  Henry, 
were  defeated  and  killed  in  the  battle  of  Mook.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  (1575)  Philip  consented  that  a  conference  should  be 
held  with  the  patriots  at  Breda ;  but  as  be  persisted  in  his 
demand  that  "  the  heretics  should  be  expelled  from  the  maritime 
provinces,"  a  reconciliation  was  found  to  be  impossible.  Holland 
and  Zeeland,  now  entirely  protestant,  united  in  offering  their 
government  to  Orange,  who  accepted  it  under  the  name  of  regent 
for  the  king.  The  death  of  Requescens  at  this  juncture  created 
great  confusion  and  disturbance.  The  council  of  state  which 
assumed  the  government  became  divided  into  factions.  The 
Spanish  troops  mutinied  on  account  of  the  arrears  of  their  pay, 
took  the  towns  of  Maestrieht,  Alost,  and  Antwerp  by  storm,  and 
committed  the  most  frightful  atrocities.  The  prince  took  advan- 
tage of  these  disorders  to  obtain  possession  of  the  important  city 
of  Ghent.  A  congress  of  representatives  from  the  various  pro- 
vinces was  held  in  this  place  on  the  10th  of  October,  1576,  by 
whom  was  prepared  a  treaty  of  confederacy  (termed  the  "  Paci- 
fication of  Ghent")  between  the  maritime  and  the  inland  pro- 
vinces, by  which  they  became  bound  mutually  to  assist  each  other 
in  expelling  the  Spaniards,  and  who  established  perfect  religious 
toleration  and  freedom  of  worship.  Shortly  after  (9th  January, 
1577)  a  meeting  of  noblemen,  ecclesiastics,  and  other  influential 
persons,  was  held  at  Brussels,  at  which  a  compact,  called  the 
"  Union  of  Brussels,"  was  formed  in  support  of  the  "  Pacification 
of  Ghent ;"  and  the  new  regent,  the  famous  Don  John  of  Austria, 
who  arrived  at  this  period,  after  a  conference  with  certain  depu- 
ties appointed  by  the  states,  agreed  to  a  treaty  called  the 
"  Perpetual  Edict,"  securing  to  the  inland  provinces  all  their 
demands.  But  there  was  no  real  intention  to  abandon  the  intol- 
erant policy  of  Philip ;  and  Don  John,  as  soon  as  he  was  fairly 
installed  in  office,  took  steps  to  recover  all  the  prerogatives  he 
had  surrendered.  His  secret  intentions  were  discovered  by  means 
of  some  intercepted  letters,  and  the  states-general,  enraged  at 
his  treachery,  resolved  to  disown  his  authority,  and  conferred  the 
office  of  governor  of  Brabant  on  Orange,  who,  after  eleven  years 
of  proscription,  again  entered  Brussels,  where  he  was  received 
with  acclamation  as  the  father  of  his  country.  The  seventeen 
provinces  were  for  a  brief  space  again  combined  in  a  new  Union 
of  Brussels;  but  the  infant  confederation  was  soon  shattered  into 
pieces  by  the  bloody  battle  of  Gemblours  (31st  January,  1578), 
in  which  the  army  of  the  states  was  completely  defeated.  The 
prince  of  Orange  and  the  states-general  removed  from  Brussels 
to  Antwerp,  while  Don  John  followed  up  his  victory  by  reducing 
Louvain,  Nivelles,  and  other  towns  in  Flanders.  But  in  the 
midst  of  his  successes  he  suddenly  died  on  the  1st  October,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  duke  of  Parma,  the  best  and  ablest  of  all 
Philip's  representatives  in  the  Netherlands.  Through  his  saga- 
cious and  energetic  efforts  the  inland  provinces,  in  which  the 
majority  of  the  people  still  adhered  to  the  Romish  faith,  were  at 
length  all  brought  under  subjection  to  Spain. 

The  progress  which  Parma  had  made,  not  only  in  conquering, 
but  in  conciliating  the  Walloon  or  southern  provinces,  decided 
William  to  cany  into  effect  a  plan  which  he  had  long  cherished, 
and  to  unite  the  maritime  provinces  into  a  distinct  government. 
Accordingly,  on  the  20th  of  January,  there  was  signed  at  Utrecht 
a  treaty  of  union  between  the  five  provinces  of  Holland,  Zeeland, 
Guelderland,  Utrecht,  and  Friesland,  by  which  they  formed  them- 
selves into  an  independent  republic.  This  confederation  having 
been  afterwards  joined  by  the  two  provinces  of  Overyssel  and 
Groningen,  obtained  the  name  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces. 
But  while  labouring  to  secure  this  important  object,  William  had 
by  no  means  relinquished  the  struggle  for  the  independence 
of  the  whole  Netherlands.  Acting  as  lieutenant-general  under 
the  Archduke  Matthias,  whom  the  Roman  catholic  nobles  had 
appointed  governor,  he  superintended  the  administration  of  the 
southern  provinces,  and  exerted  his  utmost  efforts  to  engage 
England  and  France  and  the  protestant  states  of  Germany  on 
tin:  Bide  of  the  Netherlands.  The  contest  against  the  king  of 
Spain  had  hitherto  been  carried  on  without  explicitly  renouncing 
allegiance  to  him;  but  now,  at  a  meeting  of  "the  states-general 
at  Antwerp,  Philip  was  formally  deposed  as  a  tyrant,  the  Nether- 
lands were  declared  a  free  and  independent  state,  and  the  vacant 
sovereignty  was  conferred  upon  the  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  to  the 
French  king.     At  the  same  time  William  was  appointed  stadt- 


holder  of  Holland,  Zeeland,  and  Friesland.  The  independence 
of  the  northern  provinces  was  now  firmly  secured,  and  if  the  life 
of  William  had  been  prolonged  the  southern  provinces  might  also 
in  time  have  been  delivered  from  the  Spanish  yoke.  But  the 
career  of  the  prince  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  Granvelle  and 
other  counsellors  of  the  Spanish  king  had  long  counselled  the 
assassination  of  their  dreaded  and  hated  adversary,  and  early  in 
1580  Philip  had  issued  a  proclamation  offering  a  reward  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  golden  crowns,  with  a  patent  of  nobility  and  a 
pardon  for  all  past  offences,  to  any  one  who  should  assassinate 
the  prince  of  Orange.  Five  attempts  to  kill  him,  in  one  of  which 
he  was  left  for  dead,  were  made  before  the  last  and  successful 
one.  At  length  a  clerk  named  Balthazar  Gerard — half  fanatic 
and  whole  villain — who  for  years  had  been  revolving  the  deed, 
after  consulting  certain  Jesuits  and  laying  his  scheme  before  the 
duke  of  Parma,  succeeded  under  a  false  name  and  by  false  pre- 
tences in  obtaining  access  to  the  prince's  presence,  and  on  the 
10th  of  July,  1584,  shot  him  in  the  breast  as  he  went  from  the 
dinner  table  to  his  own  apartment.  He  exclaimed,  "  God  have 
mercy  on  me  and  on  this  poor  people,"  and  instantly  expired. 
The  assassin  was  seized  and  put  to  death  by  the  most  horrible 
tortures.  But  his  claim  to  the  promised  reward  was  cordially 
acknowledged  by  Philip,  and  large  estates  were  bestowed  on 
Gerard's  father  and  mother,  ill  commutation  of  the  stipulated 
blood-money. — J.  T. 

WILLIAM  I.  of  England,  surnamed  tiie  Conqueror,  was 
the  descendant  of  Rollo,  a  renowned  sea-king,  who  flourished  at 
the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  and  having  been  expelled 
from  Norway,  succeeded  by  his  enterprise  and  valour  in  estab- 
lishing himself  in  that  province  of  France  which  in  course  of 
time  came  to  bear  the  name  of  Normandy.  William  was  the 
illegitimate  son  of  Duke  Robert  the  Magnificent,  the  fourth  in 
descent  from  the  redoubtable  ancestor  of  the  Normans,  by  Orlotta, 
the  daughter  of  a  tanner  of  Falaise.  He  was  born  in  1027. 
Robert  was  married  to  the  sister  of  Canute,  but  had  no  legitimate 
children;  and  when,  in  1035,  he  departed  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land,  he  persuaded  his  barons  to  swear  allegiance  to  young 
William  as  the  successor  to  his  dominions.  The  duke  died  in 
the  course  of  the  same  year  while  returning  from  Palestine,  and 
though  his  son  was  only  eight  years  of  age  he  was  at  once  placed 
upon  the  ducal  throne.  During  his  minority  the  turbulence  of 
the  Norman  barons,  and  the  aggressions  of  the  French  king  on  the 
independence  and  rights  of  the  duchy,  reduced  Normandy  to  a 
perilous  state  of  anarchy  and  weakness.  But  as  soon  as  the 
young  prince  came  to  maturity  he  set  himself  vigorously  to  sup- 
press internal  disturbances,  and  to  repel  foreign  invasion ;  and  by 
his  combined  courage  and  sagacity  succeeded  in  making  himself 
respected  and  feared  by  all  the  neighbouring  princes,  and  estab- 
lished a  degree  of  order  in  his  duchy  which  was  unknown  at  that 
time  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  English  thror.e  was  at  this 
period  filled  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  was  the  grandson  of 
one  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy.  He  had  no  children,  and  Wil- 
liam, who  was  the  granduncle  of  the  Confessor's  mother,  seems  at 
an  early  stage  to  have  entertained  the  hope  that  he  might  suc- 
ceed to  the  English  throne.  In  1051  he  paid  a  friendly  visit  to 
his  kinsman,  Edward,  who  received  him  with  great  honour,  and, 
as  it  is  alleged,  hinted  to  him  before  his  departure  his  intention 
of  adopting  him  as  his  heir.  Harold,  the  king's  brother-in-law, 
however,  the  most  powerful  nobleman  in  England,  had  secretly 
formed  the  design  of  securing  the  crown  for  himself;  but  a  for- 
tuitous occurrence  gave  his  rival  a  great  advantage  over  him.  In 
1065  he  had  been  shipwrecked  on  the  territory  of  Guy,  count 
of  Ponthica,  who  demanded  an  exorbitant  sum  for  his  ransom. 
He  was  rescued,  however,  by  the  interposition  of  William,  who 
conducted  him  to  his  court,  and  having  treated  him  with  every 
demonstration  of  respect,  disclosed  to  him  his  pretensions  to  the 
English  throne,  and  solicited  his  assistance.  Harold,  feeling  that 
he  was  completely  in  the  power  of  his  rival,  feigned  compliance 
with  his  request,  and  even  took  a  solemn  oath  that  he  would  fulfil 
his  promises.  On  the  death  of  King  Edward,  however  (5th 
January,  1066),  Harold  at  once  ascended  the  vacant  throne,  with 
the  apparent  hearty  consent  both  of  the  nobles  and  the  people  of 
England.  As  soon  as  William  received  notice  of  this  event,  he 
sent  an  embassy  to  London,  demanding  from  Harold  the  per- 
formance of  his  promise,  and  upbraiding  him  with  his  breach  of 
faith.  On  the  refusal  of  that  prince,  who  alleged  that  the  oath 
which  he  had  taken  had  been  extorted  from  him  by  the  fear  of 
violence,  and  that  he  had  no  authority  to  dispose  of  the  English 
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crown,  William  prepared  to  assert  his  claims  by  the  sword.  As 
soon  as  his  design  was  made  known,  there  flocked  to  his  standard 
great  numbers  of  daring  advent urers  from  all  the  neighbouring 
countries,  in  search  of  fortune  or  renown  ;  and  with  "  the  most 
remarkable  and  formidable  armament  which  the  western  nations 
had  witnessed"  he  put  to  sea,  and  landed  at  Pevensey  Bay,  on 
the  coast  of  Sussex,  2^th  September,  1066.  Harold,  who  three 
days  before  had  gained  a  bloody  but  decisivo  victory  at  .Stamford 
bridge  over  his  brother  Tosti  and  the  king  of  Norway,  hastened 
to  the  south  to  repel  this  new  invader.  The  great  battle  which 
decided  the  destiny  of  England  was  fought  near  Hastings  on 
the  14th  of  October.  The  combat,  which  lasted  nine  hours,  was 
maintained  on  both  sides  with  desperate  valour  and  with  varying 
success.  William  had  three  horses  killed  under  him,  and  then 
continued  the  contest  on  foot.  At  length,  a  little  before  sunset, 
Harold,  who  had  displayed  equal  courage  and  skill,  was  killed  by 
an  arrow  which  plotted  his  brain,  and  his  fall  decided  the  fortune 
of  the  day.  Making  himself  master  of  Dover,  in  order  that 
he  might  secure  a  retreat  in  case  of  failure,  William  inarched  on 
the  metropolis,  laying  waste  the  country  with  fire  and  sword. 
His  approach,  and  the  terror  caused  by  these  atrocities,  put  an  end 
to  some  feeble  and  irresolute  attempts  on  the  part  of  a  few  of 
the  great  thanes,  and  the  Londoners,  to  support  the  ri 
Edgar  Atheling.  The  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastical  dignitaries, 
who  were  for  the  most  part  Normans,  and  influenced  by  the  papal 
bull  issued  in  favour  of  William,  were  the  first  to  make  their 
submission.  Their  example  was  soon  followed  by  the  nobility, 
and  on  Christmas-day,  1066,  William  was  formally  crowned  in 
Westminster  abbey.  During  the  performance  of  the  ceremony 
an  alarming  tumult  broke  out,  caused  by  his  troops  setting  fire 
to  the  houses  and  pillaging  the  city — an  omen  of  the  barbarities 
which  for  many  years  these  reckless  warriors  perpetrated  on  the 
people  of  England.  It  was  the  interest  of  William  to  propitiate 
the  affections  of  his  new  subjects,  and  at  first  his  rule  was  com- 
paratively mild  ;  but  the  insolence  and  oppression  of  his  Norman 
barons,  into  whose  hands  he  had  committed  the  principal  strong- 
holds and  towns  of  the  kingdom,  roused  the  proud  and  independent 
spirit  of  the  Saxons,  and  during  the  absence  of  William  in  Nor- 
mandy various  local  risings  took  place,  especially  in  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall,  against  the  rapacious  soldiery,  and  were  at  first 
attended  with  partial  success.  As  soon  as  the  tidings  of  these 
events  were  carried  across  the  channel,  William  hurried  back 
to  England,  about  the  close  of  1067,  and  speedily  crushed,  and 
severely  punished  the  insurgents.  About  this  period  Edgar 
Atheling  quitted  the  kingdom  with  his  mother  and  sisters,  and 
found  refuge  in  Scotland.  Great  numbers  of  Saxon  nobles  fol- 
lowed his  example,  and  receiving  a  cordial  welcome  at  the  Scottish 
court,  became  the  founders  of  many  of  the  most  powerful  and 
distinguished  families  in  North  Britain. 

William  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  northern  counties, 
where  a  spirit  of  open  resistance  to  his  authority  still  prevailed, 
and  his  garrisons  at  York  and  Durham  had  been  defeated  and 
destroyed  by  the  enraged  citizens.  A  powerful  Danish  arma- 
ment, too,  arrived  in  the  Dumber,  and  was  joined  by  Edgar 
Atheling  and  crowds  of  the  Saxon  nobles  and  people.  But  the 
military  genius  of  the  Conqueror,  and  the  valour  and  discipline 
of  his  troops,  triumphed  over  all  opposition.  The  Danes  were 
compelled  to  quit  the  country,  and  William,  irritated  by  these 
repeated  insurrections,  in  a  transport  of  passion  swore  to  extir- 
pate the  people  of  Northumbria.  His  savage  soldiery  were  let 
loose  upon  the  district,  which  they  ravaged  with  lire  and  sword. 
It  is  computed  that  a  third  part  of  the  old  inhabitants  of 
Enlgand  was  swept  out  of  the  land  during  his  reign,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Saxon  thanes  were  stripped  of  their  estates 
to  enrich  the  favourites  and  trusted  followers  of  the  Conqueror. 
But  although  the  reign  of  William  introduced  a  foreign  monarchy 
and  a  foreign  nobUi  to  the  people, 

it  would  be  unjust  to  him  not  to  admit  that  it  was  also  productive 
of  great  and  ]»  rmanenl  good  to  the  country.    While,  on  the  one 
hand,  he  maintained  strict  order  and  internal  peace,  on  tl 
he  put  an  end  to  the  ravages  of  the  piratical  Norseman,  who  had 
infested  the  coasts  of  England  for  more  than  two  centur 
effected  various  important  judicial  impraven  ited  the 

.    from   the   civil  judicature,   retained,    though    with 
important  moditications,  the  Saxon  popular  tribunals,  and  intro- 
duced and  organized  the  feudal  system  in  such  a  way  as  t"  I 
the  turbulence  and  lawless  violence  of  the  Dohilttj,      I 
exempt  from  the  superstition  of  his  age,  he  vigorously  maintained 
vol..  III. 


the  civil  authority  in  opposition  to  the  j  and  had 

tho  bold  i  resist  the  demand  of  tie 

himself,  that  he  would  do  homage  for  the  1. 

to  the  I  The  closing  years  of  William's  reign  were 

disturbed   by 

whom  he  had  promised  the  duchy  of  Normandy  and  the  province 

of  Maine  before  he  invaded  England,    l  however,  and 

ultimately  refused  to  fulfil 

never  intended   to   throw   off  his  clothes   till    he  v. 

Robert,  provoked  at  this  breach  of  promise,  and  jealous  of  the 
favours  shown  to  his  younger  brothers,  flew  to  am 
levied  war  against  his  father.     This  unnatui 
Several  years;   but  the  young  prince  was  obi] 
refuge  in  the  castle  of  Gorberoi,  where   he  v.  .    l.y  his 

father.      In  10*7  a  misunderstanding  broke  out  between  William 
and  Philip,  king  of  France,  which  led  to  a  war  bet 
monarchs.      William  led  an  army  towards  Paris,  and  la;  . 
the  country ;  but  while  riding  among  the  smould'  i 
the  town  of  Montes,  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  bun:' 
horse  reared  and  plunged  so  violently  as  to  bruise  the  belly  of 
his  rider,  who  was  at  this  time  very  Corpulent  and  ui. 
He  was  carried  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Gervas,  near  I. 
he  breathed  his  last,  on  the  9th  of  September,  in  the  sixty-third 
year  of  his  age  and  twenty- first  of  his  reign.     On  his  di 
he  was  struck  with  remorse  for  the  crimes  which  !. 
trated,  and  endeavoured  to  make  some  atonement  for  th. 
ordered  a  number  of  the  nobles,   amongst  whom  was  his  uterine 
brother   Odo,   whom  he  had  thrown   into  prison,  to    b>- 
liberty.     He  left  three  sons — Bobert,  to  whom  he  beqm 
Normandy  and  Maine  ;  William  Pufus,  who  succeeded  him  on 
the  throne  of  England;  and  Henry,  who  inherited  t. 
of  his  mother,  and  subsequently  the  English  crown. —  J.  T. 
WILLIAM  II.,  King  of  England,  surnamed  Bins  (the  red), 

m  in  Normandy  in   1057.     He  was  the  second  son  of 
William  the  Conqueror  by  Matilda  of  Elandcrs,  and  su<  ■ 
his  father  on  the  throne  by  virtue  of  his  will,  to  the  c.v 
of  the  Conqueror's  eldest  son  Bobert,  being  crowned  by  bis 
tutor,  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  at  Westminster  on  the  '-'0th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1087.    His  uncles — Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  and  t 
of  Mortaigne — who  pos.-  both  in  Normandy  and 

England,  stirred  up  a  rebellion  against  him  soon  after  bil 
sion,  in  which  they  were   joined  by  several  powerful  nob!. 
they  persuaded  Bobert  to  levy  an  army  for  the  purpose  of  invad- 
ing England.     William  besieged  them  in  thei: 
r,  which  he  soon  reduced.      II- 
lives,  but  confiscated  their  estates,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the 
rebellion  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  whilst  his  ships  pn 
the  Normans  from  effecting  a  landing  on  the  coast.     In  1090  he 
attacked  Bobert  in  his  duchy  of  Normandy,  but  in  the  follow- 
ing year  a  ti  reed  upon  between  the  brothers,  and 
was  duly  signed  at  Caen.      Whilst  William  was  in   Nor 
Malcolm  III.,  king  of  Scotland,  made   .  d,  but 
the   English  king  hastened  home  and  soon                      D,  and 
compelled  him  to  renew  his  oath  of  fealty.      In  10! 
second  incursion  into  the  north,  but  was  sur: 
a  party  of  troops  commanded  by  Bobert  d 
Northumberland.     During  all  this  time  William  was  inti 
in  Normandy:   and  in  1094  the  barons  at  his  ins: 
out  into  rebellion  there.      He  joined  them   U 
twenty  thousand  men  marched  down  to  the  coast  of  I 
country;  but  when  they  arrived  I 
each  from  them  and  then  &                 I     m.      He  u- 
thus  raised  so  successfully  in  bribes  distribul 
mans,  that  he  would  probably  have  gained  the  dud 

ailed  by  an  mearskm  of  the  Welsh.     In  l 
rebellion  occurred,  beaded  by    I. 

of  his 

i,  and  thrown  into  prison,  and  n  was  soon 

crushed.     In   1"'.'  1  the  Brsl 
with  the  pre.. 
Normandy  to  William  for  I 

turn  to  join  in  the  holy  expedition. 

repulsed  by  Hugh  de  Montgomery.  • 

- 
and  William,  duke  •  : 

them.     But  all  Williams  schemes  were  suddenly  I. 


on  the  1st,  or  according  to  William  of  Malmesbury,  on  the  2nd  of 
August  in  the  ensuing  year,  some  colliers  passing  through  the  new- 
forest,  near  Minstead,  found  his  dead  body  lying  on  the  ground 
with  an  arrow  fixed  in  his  breast;  it  still  remains  uncertain  how 
he  met  his  death-blow.  lie  died  unmarried  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  his  reign,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Henry,  the 
youngest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror. — It.  H. 

WILLIAM  HENRY,  Prince  of  Orange  and  Nassau,  who 
reigned  as  William  III.  of  England,  was  the  posthumous  sou  of 
William,  prince  of  Orange,  by  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  I., 
and  was  born  at  the  Hague  on  the  14th  of  November,  1650.  In 
1C88  he  announced  to  the  English  and  Scotch  his  intention  of 
visiting  this  country  in  order  to  obtain  redress  for  the  people  for 
the  grievances  of  which  they  complained  under  James  II.  He 
landed  with  a  considerable  force  at  Torbay,  on  the  5th  November, 
and  un  the  19th  December  arrived  at  St.  James'.  On  the  12th 
of  February,  1689,  it  was  resolved  by  the  Convention  that  the 
prince  and  princess  of  Orange  should  occupy  the  throne,  and 
on  the  11th  of  April  they  were  crowned  at  Westminster,  being 
also  proclaimed  king  and  queen  of  Scotland.  At  this  time 
Louis  XIV.  of  France  was  openly  assisting  James  II.  in  his 
attempts  to  regain  the  crown  of  England.  Accordingly  on  the 
7th  May  William  declared  war  against  him,  having  previously 
taken  care  to  oppose  the  schemes  of  James'  partisans  in  Ireland. 
In  that  country  Talbot,  duke  of  Tyrconnel,  raised  an  army  to 
support  the  deposed  monarch,  who  had  landed  at  Kinsale.  On 
the  24th  of  March,  James  entered  Dublin ;  and  having  sum- 
moned a  parliament  for  the  7th  of  May,  he  proceeded  to  join 
the  army  in  the  north.  The  only  towns  that  resisted  him  were 
Londonderry  and  Enniskillen.  The  former  of  these  cities  sus- 
tained a  siege  with  the  most  heroic  fortitude,  under  the  governor, 
Major  Baker,  and  a  protestant  clergyman,  named  George  Walker. 
The  garrison,  however,  having  held  out  through  all  the  horrors 
of  pestilence  and  famine  from  the  20th  of  April  till  the  31st  of 
July,  were  at  length  relieved  by  some  succours  under  General 
Kirke,  and  on  the  1st  of  August  the  French  commander  Rosen 
was  inarching  from  before  the  walls.  During  this  memorable 
siege,  which  lasted  for  one  hundred  and  five  days,  three  thousand 
of  the  besieged,  and  nearly  nine  thousand  of  the  besiegers, 
perished.  During  this  period  William  had  been  organizing  a 
plan  for  the  effectual  quelling  of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and 
on  the  13th  of  August  the  duke  of  Schomberg  was  sent  over 
with  ten  thousand  troops.  Various  operations  took  place  there 
until  on  the  14th  June,  1690,  William  landed  at  Carrickfergus  in 
order  to  conduct  the  war  himself.  On  the  1st  July  was  fought 
the  celebrated  battle  of  the  Boyne,  in  which  the  French  and  Irish 
were  totally  defeated,  with  a  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  while 
James,  now  finding  his  hopes  utterly  broken,  fled  to  France. 
William  then  went  to  Dublin,  and  from  thence,  after  having 
reduced  Waterford,  he  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Limerick.  On 
the  27th  of  August,  however,  he  raised  the  siege,  and  retired  to 
Waterford.  On  the  5th  of  September,  having  left  Count  Solms 
and  General  Ginkel  to  command  in  Ireland,  ho  himself  returned 
to  England.  He  was  most  cordially  received  by  parliament,  and 
£4,000,000  was  granted  for  carrying  on  the  war.  This  having 
been  done,  on  the  16th  of  January,  1691,  the  king  went  to  the 
Hague  to  attend  a  congress  of  the  allies ;  and  after  its  having 
been  unanimously  voted  that  the  war  should  be  continued,  he 
returned  on  the  13th  April  to  his  own  country.  During  all  this 
period  the  Jacobites  carried  on  their  plots ;  and  when  William 
came  back  from  a  second  expedition  into  Holland  on  the  18th 
October,  he  learned  that  Athlone,  Limerick,  and  other  strong- 
holds in  Ireland  had  been  reduced  by  Ginkel,  and  the  war 
in  that  country  terminated.  The  ensuing  year  was  memorable 
for  the  massacre  of  the  Highlanders  of  Glencoe.  Their  chief 
M'Donald,  who  was  detained  by  the  snow  from  coming  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  was  hated  by  the  carl  of  Breadalbane  and 
Dalrymple  of  Stair.  These  obtained  William's  consent  to  extir- 
pate the  M'Donalds  and  their  followers,  and  of  the  two  hundred 
men  who  lived  in  the  glen  thirty-eight  were  murdered.  The  rest 
fled,  their  houses  and  Hocks  were  destroyed,  and  several  of  their 
women  and  children  perished  from  want  and  cold.  On  the  5th 
March  the  king  went  again  to  Holland,  to  oppose  an  intended 
invasion  of  England  by  James.  The  army  of  the  latter  was 
composed  of  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  exiles,  and  together  with 
the  French,  numbered  nearly  twenty  thousand  men,  who  lay  at 
La  Ilogue  waiting  to  be  conveyed  to  England.  The  English  fleet 
was  sent  to  oppose  them,  commanded  by  Lord  Russell,  Sir  George 


Rooke,  and  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  and  being  joined  by  the  Dutch, 
they  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  enemy  (19th  May).  From 
this  period  to  1697  the  war  was  carried  on  with  various  fortune 
on  either  side  till  the  22nd  September,  1697,  when  a  treaty  was 
signed  at  Ryswick,  a  village  lying  between  the  Hague  and  Delft 
in  Holland,  by  which  Louis  of  France  agreed  to  recognize  Wil- 
liam as  the  lawful  sovereign  of  England.  As  the  war  had  cost 
£17,000,000,  parliament  resolved  that  all  the  troops  raised  since 
1680  should  be  disbanded,  and  that  the  army  should  consist  of 
only  ten  thousand  men,  while  the  ensuing  year  they  not  only 
voted  that  this  number  should  be  further  reduced,  but  that  no 
one  but  natural-born  Englishmen  should  be  allowed  to  serve. 
This  resolution  so  irritated  William,  who  was  warmly  attached 
both  to  his  Dutch  guards  and  to  the  French  protestants  who  had 
assisted  him,  that  he  entertained  serious  intentions  of  abdicating 
the  throne  and  retiring  to  Holland.  This  design,  however,  he 
abandoned ;  for  on  the  1st  of  February,  1 699,  he  gave  his  royal 
assent  to  the  bill,  and  on  the  18th  March  the  foreign  troops 
received  their  dismissal.  Another  collision  occurred  between  the 
king  and  the  commons,  in  consequence  of  his  being  forced  by 
them  to  restore  for  the  public  advantage  the  forfeited  lands 
of  the  Irish  Jacobites,  which  he  had  distributed  among  his  own 
favourites.  The  king,  however,  again  thought  fit  to  succumb, 
and  in  1701  parliament  was  occupied  in  settling  the  destination 
of  the  crown,  about  which  a  doubt  had  arisen  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  William,  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  only  surviving 
child  of  the  prince  and  princess  of  Denmark.  On  the  12th 
of  June  an  act  was  passed  limiting  the  succession  to  Sophia, 
dowager  electress  of  Hanover,  daughter  of  Elizabeth  queen  of 
Bohemia,  who  was  sister  to  Charles  I.,  and  to  the  heirs  of  her 
body,  being  protestants.  Various  other  important  acts  were  also 
passed  during  this  session,  and  questions  arising  out  of  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  of  Spain  were  settled  by  what  is  termed 
the  "barrier-treaty."  As  Charles  II.  of  Spain  had  died  childless, 
the  kings  of  Eugland,  France,  and  the  States  agreed  to  partition 
his  dominions  among  them.  This  project  was,  however,  thwarted 
by  the  Spanish  monarch  bequeathing  his  crown  to  Philip,  second 
son  of  the  dauphin ;  and  as  William  found  his  parliament  and 
the  nation  adverse  to  another  war,  he  was  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge Philip  as  king  of  Spain.  Nevertheless  he  still  continued 
to  intrigue  in  order  to  prevent  the  union  of  France  and  Spain, 
and  was  negotiating  an  alliance  with  the  emperor  and  the  States 
for  that  purpose,  when  the  death  of  James  on  the  16th  April 
gave  a  new  turn  to  the  thoughts  both  of  the  king  and  the  nation. 
Louis  had  promised  the  deceased  monarch  to  aid  his  son  in  his 
attempts  to  regain  the  throne  of  England,  and  influenced  by 
Madame  de  Maintenon  he  now  prepared  to  perform  what  he  had 
undertaken.  William  immediately  recalled  his  ambassador  from 
France,  and  ordered  the  French  secretary  of  legation  to  quit  Eng- 
land without  delay.  When  parliament  met  on  the  30th  December 
ninety  thousand  men  were  voted  for  the  army  and  navy;  a  bill 
of  attainder  was  passed  against  James  Francis  Edward,  calling 
himself  the  prince  of  Wales  (otherwise  known  as  the  Pretender 
and  the  Chevalier  St.  George);  and  another  requiring  all  who  held 
offices  of  church  or  state  to  abjure  him,  to  swear  allegiance  to 
William,  and  to  acknowledge  his  successors  as  designated  by  the 
Act  of  settlement  to  be  the  right  and  lawful  heirs  to  the  throne. 
Meanwhile  supplies  were  being  voted  with  alacrity,  and  the  nation 
was  exhibiting  the  utmost  impatience  to  oppose  the  schemes  of 
France  and  the  Pretender,  when  an  accident  happened  to  the  king 
which  soon  afterwards  terminated  fatally.  On  the  20th  Feb- 
ruary, 1702,  as  he  was  riding  from  Kensington  to  Hampton  court, 
his  horse  stumbled  with  him  in  Bushy  park,  and  his  collar-bone 
was  fractured.  He  was  conveyed  to  Hampton  court,  where  the 
bone  was  set,  and  returned  to  Kensington  the  same  evening.  For 
a  few  days  no  very  serious  consequences  seemed  to  have  arisen 
from  his  fall;  but  on  the  4th  March  fever  set  in,  and  he  became 
gradually  so  weak,  that  on  the  7th  he  was  forced  to  stamp  his 
name  to  a  commission  for  giving  his  royal  assent  to  the  bills 
which  had  passed  the  houses  of  parliament.  These  were,  the 
act  for  the  further  security  of  his  majesty's  person  ;  for  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  of  the  protestant  line,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Pretender  and  all  other  Roman  catholics,  called  the  Abjuration 
act ;  and  the  malt  bill ;  and  these  important  measures  became  law 
the  same  evening.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th  the  king  received 
the  sacrament  from  the.  hands  of  Archbishop  Tenison  and  Bishop 
Burnet ;  and  between  the  hours  of  seven  and  eight  of  the  same 
morning,  he  calmly  breathed  his  last,  being  in  the  fifty-second 
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year  of  his  ago,  and  the  fourteenth  of  his  reign.      He  was  buried 
in  Henry  VII. 's  chapel  at  Westminster,  and  after  Ins  death  a  gold 

ring  and  a  locket  containing  his  queen's  hair  was  found  fastened  to 
his  body.  In  person  William  was  of  the  middle  stature.  His  frame 
was  slender  and  delicate,  and  he  suffered  much  from  asthma.  He 
had  an  aquiline  nose,  keen  and  bright  eves,  and  his  ex; 
was  calm,  thoughtful,  and  dignified.  His  manners  v.  ere  anstere 
and  cold,  and  bis  deportment  reserved  and  unconciliating.  He 
-  1  vast  military  genius,  unflinching  courage,  deep  but 
unostentatious  feelings,  and  great  soundness  of  judgment.  He 
bad  a  strong  sense  of  religion,  and  was  most  warmly  attached  to 
protestantism.  His  convictions  sprung  from  earnest  thought  and 
attention,  and  his  actions  were  in  almost  all  instances  prompted 
by  conscientious  motives.  One  stain,  however,  is  indelibly  fixed 
upon  his  character,  and  that  is,  that  when  he  ascertained  (as  he 
himself  confessed  that  he  had  done),  that  he  had  been  di 
in  reference  to  the  alleged  disobedience  of  the  M'Donalds  of 
Glencoe,  he  did  not  punish  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  the 
massacre.  William  married  on  the  4th  November,  1677.  Marv, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  James  II.  She  died  of  small-pox,  without 
leaving  any  issue,  on  the  28th  December,  1694.  —  H. 

WILLIAM  IV..  King  of  Great  I'.ritain  and  Ireland  and  of 
Hanover,  third  son  of  George  III.,  was  born  at  Buckingham 
House,  London,  on  the  "21st  of  August,  176o.  Prince  William 
Henry,  as  he  was  called,  entered  the  navy  in  1779  as  a  mid- 
shipman, and  in  1786  received  his  captain's  commission.  Having 
shown  a  tendency  to  disobey  the  orders  of  the  admiralty,  lie 
was,  although  promoted  through  various  stages  until  he  became 
admiral  of  the  fleet  in  1801,  left  without  active  employment 
after  1790.  In  1791  he  formed  his  connection  with  Mrs.  Jordan 
the  actress;  it  lasted  for  twenty  years,  and  produced  a  family  of 
ten  children,  known  as  the  Fitzclarences,  and  of  whom  the  eldest 
son  was  created  Earl  of  Munster  in  1831.  The  prince  himself 
was  created  Duke  of  Clarence  and  St.  Andrews  and  Earl  of  Mun- 
ster in  17*9,  when  a  provision  was  made  for  him  by  parliament. 
A  whig  from  an  early  period,  he  supported  the  Fox-Grenville 
ministry  of  1806,  and  spoke  frequently  in  the  house  of  peers. 
When  in  England,  he  resided  at  Bushy  park,  of  which  he  had 
been  appointed  ranger  in  1797.  On  the  11th  of  July,  1818, 
the  duke  of  Clarence  married  the  Princess  Adelaide,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen ;  neither  of  the  two 
daughters  whom  she  bore  him  surviving  infancy.  In  1  - 
became  heir- presumptive  to  the  throne  by  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother,  the  duke  of  York,  and  in  the  April  of  the  same  year  lir> 
was  appointed  lord  high  admiral  under  the  Canning  ministry, 
resigning  office  in  the  following  autumn,  after  the  death  of  its 
head.  The  death  of  George  IV.  on  the  26th  of  June.  1830, 
;he  duke  of  Clarence  to  the  throne.  Popular  from  the 
frankness  of  his  manner  and  his  reputation  for  liberalism,  the 
successor  of  George  IV.  ascended  the  throne  on  the  eve  of  a 
crisis  in  the  history  both  of  Europe  and  of  England.  A  month 
afterwards  the  revolution  of  July  overturned  the  i' 
monarchy,  and  gave  a  new  and  irresistible  impulse  to  the  move- 
ment for  parliamentary  reform  in  England.  The  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, whom  King  William  found  premier  at  his  accession,  was 
retained  by  him  in  office.  The  duke's  declaration  against  parlia- 
mentary reform  at  the  opening  of  the  new  parliament  on  the 
2nd  of  November,  1830,  produced  a  general  irritation;  and  the 
duke,  alarmed  by  some  threats  of  violence,  announced  that  their 
majesties  would  not  attend  the  mayoral  banquet  at  the  Guildhall 
on  the  9th.  On  the  16th,  after  the  defeat  of  the  mini 
Sir  Henry  ParnelTs  motion  for  the  revision  of  the  civil  list,  the 
Wellington  ministry  resigned.  The  king  sent  for  Fa 
and  the  first  reform  ministry  was  in  office.  In  the  period  of 
political  storm  which  followed,  and  which  did  not  terminate 
until  the  .Tune  of  1888,  when  the  pi  the  reform  bill 

by  a  large  majority,  the  king  had  a  difficult  part  to  play.  <  If 
his  sincere  wish  for  parliamentary  reform  there  seems  no  doubt; 
but  lie  appears  to  have  been  alarmed  by  the  uncompromising 
activity  of  the  reformers,  and  he  more  than  once  hesitated  to  take 
the  steps  which  the  whig  ministers  considered  necessary  to  the 
success  of  the  measure.  The  second  reading  of  the  reform  bill 
■■  n  carried  by  only  a  majority  of  one  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons on  the  22nd  of  March,  1881,  when  on  the  19th  April  the 
reform  ministers  were  defeated  by  a  majority  of  l  ight  on  G 

ue'a  motion  against  a  reduction  of  the  nnml  • 
of  the  house.     This  triumph  the  opposition  followed  up  on  the 
20th  by  a  refusal  to  go  into  the  consideration  of  a  question  of 


supply,   a  step  which  was  even   con- 

if  the  supplies.    The  minis!  I  the  king  tod 

parliament,  and  he  hesitated.   It  was  by  an  extraordii 
upon  him,  of  which  a  curi  .  in  Mr.  Roebuck's 

History  of  tl:.-  ■   v(vol.  ii .  p   llsf).  that  he  was  hurried 

down  on  the  afternoon  of  the  22nd  to  the  house  of  peers,  then 
like  the  other  house  in  a     I  the  fiat 

of  dissolution  was  pronoui  eeond  reform  bill,  having 

' "  carried  by  a  large  majority  in  the  new  house  of  co: 

was  rejected  by  the  peers  on  the  3rd  of  I  1  par- 

liament was  prorogued     After  the  prorogation  cane-  the  Bristol 
riots,  which  appear  to  have  frightened  King  William, 
have  relaxed  his  seal  for  parliamentary  refori  I  as  Ma 

ministers  proposed  to  carry  it.     The  second   reading  had 
carried  in  the  lords  on  the  1 

7th  of  May  the  ministers  were  defeated  on  Lord  Lyndhnrst's 
motion  for  postponing  the  consideration  of  the  disf'rai 
clauses  of  the  bill.    The  ministers  insisted  on  a  creation  i  : 
sufficient  in  number  to  carry  the  bill  in  its  integrity.     The  king 
refused,  and  Lord  Grey,  with  bisoolleagl  It  was  then 

that  the  king's  popularity  suffered  temporary  eclipse,  and  that 
the  cry  was  echoed  throughout  the  country,  "The  queen  has  dono 
it  all;"  Queen  Adelaide  being  supposed  to  have  been  all  along 
an  active  opponent  of  the  measure.     On  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Grey  the  king  requested  Lord   Lyndhnrst,  in  conjunction  with 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  to  form  a  ministry,  but  their  effcr' 
unsuccessful,  and  the  king  was  forced  to  negotiate  with  Lord 
Grey.     According  to  Mr.  Roebuck,  in  an  interview  on  the  17th 
May,  1832,  between  the  king  and  Lords  Grey  and  Brougham,  Lord 
Brougham  insisted  on  receiving  a  written  promise  that  peers  should 
be  created,  and  according  to  the  same  authority,  it  was  given. 
However  this  may  be,  the  attitude  of  the  country  was  menacing 
in  the  extreme,  and  on  the  17th  of  May  undoubtedly  a  circular 
was  addressed  at  the  king's  command  by  his  private  secretary.  Sir 
Herbert  Taylor,  to  the  opposition  peers,  which  led  a  hundred  of 
them  to  withdraw  from  the  discussion  on  the  reform  bill,  and 
procured  the  acceptance  of  the  measure   by  the  upper    I 
without   recourse   to  a  creation   of  peers.      Thenceforth 
William's  sympathies  were  with  the  new  conservative  opp 
slowly  but  surely  organized  by  Sir  imons 

memoirs  of  that  statesman  have  disclosed  the  efforts — the  unsuc- 
cessful efforts — made  by  the  king  after  the  resignation  I 
Grey  and  Lord  A I  thorp  in  July,  ls.'5-t,  to  bring  about  a  coalition 

and  the  moderate  conservatives  on  tl 
hand,  and  Lord  Melbourne  and  the  mi  derate  liberals  on  thi 
Alarmed  at  the  policy  of  the  whigs  in  the  matter  of  the  Irish 
church,  King  William  watched  his  opportunity.     Eagerly  wel- 
coming  Lord  Melbourne's  intimations  of  ministerial  we 
when  Lord  Althorp,  raised  to  the  upper  house  by  the  di 
his  father,  Karl  Spencer,  in  November,  1884,  could  not  remain 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  king  intin;  .   Mel- 

bourne that  his  senices  were  no  longer  required,  and  sent  for 
the  dnke  of  Wellington.      I       P    [-Wellington  ministry  fell  in 
the  April  of  1835,  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  ba\ 
Lord  Melbourne  and  the  f  :n  died  at  ^ 

on  the  20th  of  June,  1  n:;7. —  I  . 

WILLIAM  the  Lion,  King  of  Scotland,  - 
of  Prince  Henry,  and  grat  L 

1142,  and  ascended  the  throne  on  the  deatb 
Malcolm  in   116.").     William    began    his   r.  i_-n   by   Court! 
friendship  of  Henry  II.,  king  of  England  ;  1    I 
monarch  was  not  disposed  I  North- 

umberland, he  sent 

an  alliance  with  the  French  king — the  first  negotiation  '■ 
Scotland  and  France  of  wl  my  authentic  infonnat ion. 

In    117H,   when  a  quarrel  II     aid  his 

son,  William  joined  in  confederacy  with  the  latter,  and  ii 
England.     In  1174  he  made  another  incursion  into  the  northern 
counties,  but  while  lying  -  entity  near  Alnwick,  he 

was  surprised  and  made  prisoner  t'  Yorkshire  ' 

Ho  was  carried  to  Northampton  I  1  with 

wanton  and  indecent  barbarity,  ■ 
tho  strong  fortress  of  Falaise  in  Normandy, 
his  liberty,  William,  with  the  consent 

nan  of 
.  and  all   his  other  territ 
•  i  deliver  up  to  the  principal  foi 

of  his  kingdom,  and  a  number  of  his  nobles,  as  sec  \. 
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performance  of  the  treaty.  William  returned  to  his  own  country 
inthebeginningof  1176,  and  with  the  exception  of  some  temporary 
disputes  arising  out  of  an  insurrection  in  Galloway,  entire  harmony 
subsisted  between  England  and  Scotland  during  the  remainder 
of  Henry's  reign.  On  the  accession  of  John  to  the  English 
throne,  some  misunderstandings  arose  between  him  and  William; 
but  by  the  intervention  of  the  barons  of  both  countries,  hostilities 
were  happily  averted,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  renewed.  The  last 
act  of  William  was  the  suppression  of  an  insurrection  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Ross-shire.     He  died  4th  December,  1214. — J.  T. 

WILLIAM  of  Mai.mesbury,  one  of  the  best  of  our  early 
historians,  was  born  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century, 
when  or  where  precisely  is  unknown,  but  he  speaks  of  William 
Rnfus  and  Henry  I.  as  sovereigns  of  his  own  time.  From  child- 
hood, according  to  his  own  account,  he  was  a  lover  of  reading, 
and  incited  to  study  by  his  father.  He  received  oral  instruction 
in  logic,  and  after  studying  physic  and  ethics  devoted  himself  to 
history,  procuring  at  his  own  expense  various  histories  of  foreign 
nations,  and  then  proceeding  to  collect  materials  for  writing  the 
history  of  his  own.  The  greater  part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  the 
monastery  from  which  he  derives  his  name.  He  became  its  libra- 
rian, and  in  journeys  undertaken  for  the  especial  purpose  acquired 
many  books  for  his  monastery,  where  he  was  offered  but  declined 
the  dignity  of  abbot.  He  was  an  industrious  author,  and  had 
written  twenty  distinct  works  before  he  was  fifty.  His  reputation 
was  so  high,  that  he  was  selected  by  the  principals  of  several 
monasteries  to  write  either  the  history  of  their  foundations  or 
the  lives  of  their  patron  saints.  There  is  a  list  of  his  numerous 
writings  in  Wright's  Biographia  Britannica  Literaria.  The  chief 
of  them  are  two  contributions  to  English  history,  the  "  Gesta 
Regum  Anglorum"  and  the  "  Historia  Novella."  The  "  Gesta" 
brings  the  history  down  to  the  year  1120,  and  among  its  episodes 
is  an  interesting  account  of  the  first  crusade.  The  "  Historia 
Novella"  begins  with  a  retrospect  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  and 
terminates  abruptly  at  the  year  1142.  William  of  Malmesbury 
is  supposed  to  hare  died  not  very  long  afterwards.  He  was  well 
read  in  the  Latin  classics,  but  his  style  is  rather  too  pedantic 
and  ornate.  He  is,  however,  careful  and  veracious,  and  his  two 
works  were  the  first  attempt  after  Bede  at  a  continuous  history  of 
England,  rising  above  mere  annals  or  chronicles.  The  son  of  a 
Norman  and  of  a  Saxon  parent,  he  aimed  at  impartiality  in  his 
account  of  the  Conquest  and  the  conqueror,  "  Quia,"  he  says 
himself,  "  utriusque  gentis  sanguinem  traho."  In  composing 
his  histories  he  had  the  aid  of  tradition,  of  documents  now  lost, 
and  of  personal  inquiry  and  information.  The  "Gesta  Regum" 
and  the  "  Historia  Novella"  were  first  published  (with  a  third 
work,  the  "  Gesta  Pontificum")  in  Sir  Henry  Saville's  Scriptores 
post  Bedam.  Of  the  first  two  there  is  an  excellent  edition, 
2  vols.,  1840,  by  Mr.  Duffus  Hardy,  for  the  English  Historical 
Society.  A  good  English  translation  of  them  by  the  Rev.  John 
Sharpe,  was  published  in  1815,  forming  the  basis  of  that  edited 
by  Giles,  in  Bonn's  Antiquarian  Library. — F.  E. 

WILLIAM  of  Wykeham.     See  Wykeham. 

WILLIAMS,  Johx,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Eng- 
lish prelates  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  25th  March, 
1582,  at  Aberconway,  Carnarvonshire.  After  a  preliminary  edu- 
cation at  Ruthin  school,  he  entered  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge, 
took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1602,  and  the  next  year  obtained 
a  fellowship.  His  industry  and  success  at  college  were  very 
great.  In  1609  he  got  a  living  in  Suffolk  and  two  years  after- 
wards obtained  the  rectory  of  Grafton  Regis  in  Northampton- 
shire, to  which  were  soon  added  prebends  in  the  cathedrals  of 
Lincoln,  Hereford,  St.  David's,  and  Peterborough — preferments 
heaped  upon  him  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  chancellor 
Egerton  (Lord  Ellesmere).  to  whom  he  was  chaplain.  James  I. 
made  him  a  royal  chaplain,  and  gave  him  first  the  deanery  of 
Salisbury,  and  next  that  of  Westminster.  On  the  removal  of 
Lord  Bacon  in  1621,  the  great  seal  was  given  to  Williams;  and 
a  short  time  afterwards  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of 
Lincoln,  while  he  held  other  benefices  in  commendam.  He  was 
lord-keeper  to  the  end  of  the  reign,  and  he  preached  the  king's 
funeral  sermon.  Buckingham  and  Laud,  however,  conspired 
against  him,  his  political  offices  were  taken  from  him,  and  he  was 
commanded  not  to  attend  as  dean  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  I., 
or  appear  in  his  place  in  parliament;  but  he  disobeyed  the 
latter  order,  and  eloquently  supported  the  Petition  of  right.  In 
1629  bis  name  was  erased  from  the  privy  council.  In  1636  he 
was  prosecuted  in  the  star-chamber.     Laud,  his  rival,  charged 


him  with  betraying  the  king's  secrets ;  and  being  accused  also 
of  subornation  of  perjury  in  his  own  defence,  he  was  fined 
£10,000,  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  suspended  from  all  his 
functions.  In  November,  1640,  he  was  released.  He  was  one 
of  those  who  urged  the  king  to  consent  to  Strafford's  attainder ; 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  he  joined  in  the  proceedings  against 
Laud.  In  1641  he  was  raised  to  the  see  of  York,  and  also  the 
same  year  was  sent  to  the  Tower  for  a  time  by  the  dominant 
faction.  During  the  civil  war  he  retired  to  Conway,  and  fortified 
his  castle  for  the  service  of  the  king.  He  died  on  25th  March, 
1650.  He  published  some  sermons;  also,  the  "Holy  Table, 
name  and  thing  " — a  treatise  directed  against  Laud,  and  com- 
mended bv  Clarendon. — {Life  by  Bishop  Hacket.) — J.  E. 

WILLIAMS,  Roger,  founder  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island, 
was  born  in  Wales  in  1606.  Educated  at  Oxford,  he  was  early 
intimate  with  Sir  Edward  Coke.  Entering  the  church,  he  became 
a  puritan,  and  finding  himself  in  conflict  with  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  emigrated  to  New  England,  arriving  in  Massachusetts 
in  1631.  Even  there  he  did  not  find  the  freedom  which  he 
sought.  In  1G35  he  was  driven  from  Salem,  where  he  was  pastor 
of  the  church,  for  maintaining  absolute  liberty  of  conscience.  In 
1636  he  founded  the  city  of  Providence  and  the  colony  of  Rhode 
Island,  with  a  constitution  purely  democratic,  and  allowing  the 
fullest  freedom  in  religious  matters.  In  1639  he  became  a  Bap- 
tist. The  new  colony  throve,  and  in  1643  its  founder  proceeded  to 
England  (writing  during  the  voyage  his  "Key  into  the  languages 
of  America");  and  in  1644  he  succeeded  in  effecting  the  object 
of  his  visit,  and  procured  from  the  parliament  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration for  the  colony.  Before  his  return  to  America  he  published 
his  well-known  work  enforcing  his  favourite  doctrine  of  complete 
religious  toleration,  "  The  bloody  tenet  of  persecution  for  cause 
of  conscience  discussed  in  a  conference  between  truth  and  peace." 
He  revisited  England  in  1651,  and  secured  the  confirmation  of 
the  former  charter.  After  his  return  he  was  elected,  in  1654, 
president  of  the  colony.  He  died  at  Providence  in  1683.  As 
an  assertor  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  Roger  Williams  is  pro- 
nounced by  Bancroft  to  have  been  "the  harbinger  of  Milton,  the 
precursor  and  the  superior  of  Jeremy  Taylor." — F  E. 

WILMOT.     See  Rochester. 

WILSON,  Alexander,  the  eminent  ornithologist,  was  bom 
at  Paisley  in  Scotland  on  the  6th  July,  1766.  His  father  was 
a  hand-loom  weaver;  and  in  1779  Wilson  was  apprenticed  to 
the  same  trade,  which  was  at  that  time  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition.  On  attaining  his  twentieth  year  he  gave  up  weav- 
ing, and  for  three  years  followed  the  occupation  of  a  pedler.  He 
had  received  a  good  education  for  a  person  in  his  position  in  life, 
and  at  an  early  age  wrote  several  poems  of  considerable  merit, 
which  he  intended  to  publish  by  subscription.  The  design  was 
laid  aside  owing  to  the  want  of  sufficient  encouragement,  but 
various  single  poems  were  from  time  to  time  given  to  the  world. 
In  1792  appeared  his  best  known  poem,  "Watty  and  Meg,"  which 
attained  no  small  popularity  on  account  of  its  Scotch  humour. 
In  1794  Wilson  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and  settled  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia,  where,  after  working  for  some 
time  as  a  weaver  and  a  pedler,  he  betook  himself  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  schoolmaster.  He  had  a  great  fondness  for  the  study  of 
natural  history;  and  having,  while  teaching  a  school  at  Gray's 
Ferry,  four  miles  from  Philadelphia,  become  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Bartram,  a  botanist  and  naturalist,  his  taste  for  his  favourite 
science  was  stimulated  and  improved  by  his  intercourse  with  that 
gentleman.  About  the  same  time  he  received  from  an  engraver 
named  Lawson  instructions  in  drawing,  which  he  ultimately 
turned  to  good  account.  In  1806  the  American  press  having 
made  known  the  intention  of  the  president  of  the  United  States 
(Jefferson)  to  despatch  several  parties  of  scientific  men  to  explore 
the  district  of  Louisiana,  Wilson,  anxious  to  avail  himself  of 
such  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  prosecution  of  his  orni- 
thological researches,  addressed  to  the  president  a  manly  and 
respectful  letter,  stating  his  plans,  and  the  progress  he  had  made 
in  forming  a  collection  of  all  the  birds  of  the  United  States,  and 
soliciting  permission  to  join  any  of  those  expeditions.  But 
though  Jefferson  had  previously  received  from  the  enthusiastic 
naturalist  some  splendid  drawings,  which  afforded  most  satis- 
factory evidence  of  Wilson's  qualifications  for  the  enterprise,  not 
the  slightest  notice  was  taken  of  his  application.  Soon  after 
this  disappointment,  however,  he  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Bradford 
of  Philadelphia  to  assist  in  preparing  a  new  edition  of  Rees' 
Cyclopaedia ;  and  having  explained  to  him  his  views  respecting 
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an  American  Ornithology,  this  enterprising  bookseller  promptly 
agreed  to  take  upon  himself  the  risk  of  publishing  the  work. 
Wlison  was  eminently  qualified  for  such  an  undertaking;  for  he 
was  not  only  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  works  of  nature,  but 
be  was  al      ,  1  of  remarkable  powers  of  observation,  a  sound 

judgment,  indefatigable  industry,  and  indomitable  perseverance. 
••  He  was  no  closet  philosopher,"  tare  hu  American  biographer: 
"  he  was  indebted  for  his  ideas  not  to  books,  but  to  nature." 
it  ornithological  work  was  the  fruit  of  many  months  of 
tmwearied  research  amongst  forests,  swamps,  and  mora- 
of  continued  exposure  to  dangers,  privations,  and  fatigues,  which 
would  have  daunted  the  spirit  of  a  less  resolute  explorer,  and 
which  in  the  end  ruined  his  health  and  shortened  his  days.  The 
first  volume  (folio)  was  published  in  September,  1808,  and 
equally  astonished  and  delighted  the  American  public  by  the 
accuracy  and  beauty  of  the  figures,  engraved  from  Wilson's  own 
drawings  and  coloured  after  nature,  and  by  the  admirable  letter- 
press descriptions  which  accompanied  them.  The  author,  how- 
ever, received  for  a  time  a  much  larger  amount  of  empty  praise 
than  of  solid  support.  He  was  obliged  to  travel  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  country  soliciting  subscriptions  for  the  work,  and 
visited  every  town  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  St.  Augustine  in  Florida, 
meeting,  however,  with  no  great  success.  The  second  volume 
appeared  in  1810;  and  Wilson  soon  after  set  out  for  Pittsburg, 
whence  he  descended  the  Ohio  by  himself  in  a  skiff,  performing 
a  voyage  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  twenty-one  days. 
As  he  proceeded  he  made  frequent  excursions  from  the  banks  of 
the  river,  with  his  gun  and  drawing  materials,  in  search  of  new 
species  of  birds,  which  he  sketched  and  described  on  the  spot. 
He  subsequently  undertook  several  long  journeys  for  the  same 
purpose,  occasionally  on  horseback,  but  usually  on  foot,  through 
forests  and  swamps,  over  mountains  and  across  deep  and  broad 
rivers,  frequently  enduring  frightful  hardships  and  privations. 
Successive  volumes  of  his  work  appeared  with  astonishing  rapidity 
and  regularity.  The  seventh  volume  was  published  in  1813,  and 
materials  for  other  two  volumes  had  been  prepared  when  the 
author  died  at  Philadelphia,  23rd  August,  1813,  in  the  forty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  completely  worn  out  with  his  in 
and  arduous  labours.  The  eighth  and  ninth  volumes  of  the 
"  Ornithology"  were  completed  and  published  in  1814  by  Mr. 
Ord,  who  had  been  the  companion  of  Wilson  in  some  of  his 
excursions.  A  biography  of  the  author  was  prefixed  to  the  ninth 
volume.  Three  supplementary  volumes  have  since  been  pub- 
lished by  Lucien  Bonaparte. — J.  T. 

WILSON,  George,  a  distinguished  Scotch  chemist  and  tech- 
nologist, was  born  in  Edinburgh  on  21st  February,  1-i 
died  in  that  city  on  the  22nd  November,  1859.  On  leaving  the 
high  school  of  his  native  town  he  selected  medicine  for  his  study. 
and  entered  the  laboratory  of  the  Royal  Infirmary.  In  1 
commenced  his  studies  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  passed 
surgeon  in  1838,  and  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  L839, 
when  he  wrote  a  thesis  "On  the  Certain  Existence  of  Haloid 
Salts  of  the  Electro-negative  metals  in  solution."  Chemistry  was 
the  department  of  medicine  to  which  Wilson  specially  devoted 
his  attention.  He  continued  to  prosecute  this  subject  in  the 
laboratories  of  the  Edinburgh  university  and  of  University  ool- 
lege,  London.  He  began  to  lecture  publicly  on  chemistry  in 
Edinburgh  in  1810,  but  the  broken  state  of  his  health  inl 
much  with  his  duties.  Disease  in  his  ankle-joint  called  for 
amputation  of  the  foot,  and  he  was  long  laid  on  a  bed  of  sick- 
ness, which  he  bore  with  christian  fortitude  and  patience.  He 
resumed  his  lectures  in  1843,  and  in  1844  was  appointed  lecturer 
on  chemistry  in  the  School  of  Arts,  as  well  as  in  the  veterinary 
For  lift' en  years  be  continued 
to  teach,  and  during  that  time  he  acquired  eminence  and  celebrity. 
He  had  a  peculiar  power  of  making  science  popular,  and  his 
inventive  powers  in  illustrating  his  lectnres  were  very  remark- 
able. He  delivered  popular  lectures  in  various  public  institutions. 
In  1855  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Industrial  museum 
which  was  about  to  be  established  in  Edinburgh,  ami 
quently  professor  of  technology,  a  new  chair  winch  was  instituted 
in  connection  with  the  museum.  The  object  of  this  chair  was 
to  give  the  application  of  science  to  art.  He  had  now  attained 
■  |i  «t  of  great  labour  as  well  as  importance,  and  be  worked 

inslj;   but  the  exertion  was  too  much  for  his  a 
frame.      He  was  attack. >d  with   pleum-pin  umonia  on  the   18th 
November,  1859,  and  died  after  four  days*  illness.     J>. 


was  a  man  of  exquisite  lit  t  and  fancy.     Ami 

papers  were  1.  adish  and  of  I)r.  John   I;.  il  : 
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1'en,  and  Ink;"  and  an  unfinished  life  of  Profei     i  1.    1 
afterwards  completed  by  Mr.  li'ikie.      He  Contributed  pa] 
■  '.-■/<  Quarterly,  Afacmiflam't  Magazine,  and  other  p 
cals,  and   to   a   roluma   of  lectures  published  by  the  Medical 
Missionary  Society. — J,  II.  R. 

WILSON,  HoEACl  11  kl  H  \n\  Boden  professor  of  Sanscrit  in 
the  university  of  Oxford,  was  born  in  London  in  17*0.  After 
completing  his  medical  studies,  he  pro 

as  an  assistant-surgeon  in  the  I     •   I       .  Company'i  Mrrice, 
Specially  qualified  by  his  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  of  the 
practical  analysis  of  metal-,  be  was  transferred  to  the  Calcutta 
mint  to  co-operate  with  the  celebrated  John  Leyden,  then  its 
aster.     The  companionship  of  Leyden  and  the  encour- 
agement  of  Colebrooke  directed   him  to  oriental  studies.      He 
cultivated  them  with  such  success  that  in  1812  he  wasap] 
at  Colebrooke's  recommendation,  secretary  of  the  Asiatic  S 
of  Bengal.     The  first  literary  result  of  his  Sanscrit 
his  translation  of  Kslidasa's  Magna  Duta,  published  in  1813. 
He  undertook  the  laborious  duty  of  preparing  for  the  press,  from 
materials  collected  by  Colebrooke,  the  well-known  dictionary, 
Sanscrit  and  English — 181!  ,1832  —which  has 

been  called  "  the  key  by  which  mainly  the  learned  of  Europe 
obtained  access  to  this  branch  of  literature."  In  this  way,  and 
by  his  contributions  to  the  Asiatic  Researches,  he  gained  the 
reputation  of  being  the  worthy  successor  of  Sir  William  Jones 
and  of  Colebrooke.    In  1825  appeared  in  the   '  urhes 

his  ''History  of  Cashmere;*'  and  in  1826-27  his  Specimens  of 
the  Theatre  of  the  Hindoos,  translations  of  antique  Sanscrit 
dramas,  with  an  introduction — a  work  which  was  eagerly  wel- 
comed in  Europe.  In  1827  he  published  "Documents  illus- 
trative of  the  Burmese  War,  with  introductory  sketch  of  the 
events  of  the  war.*'  Meanwhile  he  was  performing  with  zeal 
and  success  his  official  duties  in  the  assay  oftice  of  the  Calcutta 
mint,  and.  as  secretary  to  the  mint  committee,  introducing  i 
in  the  Indian  coinage.  As  secretary  to  the  committee  of  public 
instruction  in  Calcutta,  he  superintended  the  arrangements  of 
the  Hindoo  college,  and  is  said  to  have  been  I  -on  to 

introduce  the  study  of  European  science  and  literature  into  the 
educational  curriculum  of  the  nativ-s.   In  1838,  having  ad 
the  highest  distinction  as  an  oriental 

professor  of  Sanscrit  at  Oxford,  and  after  his  arrival  in  England 
became  also  librarian  at  the  India  house,  and  director  of  the 
Asiatic  Society.    In  1840  appeared  his  translation  of  the  \ 
Purana,  with  notes,  &&,  forming  a  system  of  Hindoo  my!' 
and  tradition.      His  "Ariana   Antiqna"  followed  in   1841;    in 
1844—48  his  valuable  edition,  with  a  continnati'  n 
Mill's  History  of  British   India:   and  in    1855  his  pr. 
useful  "  Glossary  of  Judicial  and  Revenue  Terms,"  &c,  from  a 
number  of  oriental  languages.      Perhaps  his  magnum  vjnu  us  a 
Sanscrit  scholar  was   his  translation  I  la — the  col- 

lection of  ancient    Hindoo  hymns,  the  oldest   authority  for  tho 
religious  and  social  institutions  of  the  Hindoos — three  volumes 
of  which,  completing  one-half  of  the  work,  were 
1850-57.     PrafeSBOf  Wilson  contributed  several  memoirs  to  this 
work.    After  suffering  long  from  a  painful  dii 
to  an  operation,  from  the  ich  he  died 

list  of  the  works  written  and  edited  by  him,  and  of  his  other 
contributions  to  oriental  learning,  was  drawn  up  by  hi 
fortnight  before  his  death,  and  is  printed  at  the  close  of  the 
biographical  notice  of  him  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  for  May.  1860. —  P.  K. 

WILSON,   T">iv  f  moral  philosophy  in  the  uni- 

North  '"  of 
Mofadrnt,  and  for  many  ;  DeipeJ  contributor  to  that 

periodical,  was  born  at  Paisley  on  the  I  The 

house  in   which  he  was  born.  I  ft,  was  taken 

down  soon  after  his  birth,  whs*  the  family  •  i  newer 

tenement  on  the  same  property,  which  was  six  or  I 
extent,  and  laid  out  in  a  garden  and  ]  •'■ 
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Garnkirk,  an  ancient  family,  sa:  vmalo 
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-  three  things  which  in  Inter  life 
occupied  much  of  his  attention — oratory,  angling,  and  ethics. 


There  is  a  family  tradition  that  when  he  was  about  four  years  of 
age  he  used  to  harangue  the  assembled  nursery,  ex  cathedra,  on 
the  duties  which  fishes  owed  to  their  offspring,  having  in  his  eye 
one  fish  in  particular  by  which,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  the 
parental  relation  was  shamefully  neglected.  When  he  was  six 
or  seven  years  old.  he  was  transferred  from  Paisley  to  the  manse 
of  the  Eev.  Dr.  George  M'Latchie,  minister  of  the  neighbouring 
parish  of  the  Mearns.  A  presbyterian  manse  of  the  olden  time, 
in  a  rural  district,  was  usually  as  pleasant  and  improving  a  home 
as  a  voung  boy  could  be  placed  in.  How  happily  the  days  at 
the  Mearns  went  by — what  sports  and  adventures  Wilson  and 
his  companions  engaged  in — are  glowingly  recorded  by  himself 
in  "  Christopher  in  his  Sporting-Jacket,"  "  Our  Parish,"  and 
"  May  Day  " — (See  Recreations  of  Christopher  Korth)  His 
father  died  in  1797  ;  and  standing  as  chief  mourner  beside  his 
grave,  he  was  so  overcome  by  his  emotion  that  he  swooned  away 
as  the  rattling  clods  descended  on  the  coffin-lid.  In  the  same  year 
he  went  to  Glasgow  college,  where  he  was  boarded  in  the  house  of 
Dr.  Jardine,  the  kindly  and  efficient  professor  of  logic.  He  came 
to  college  well  grounded  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  was  soon  fired 
with  the  ambition  of  intellectual  distinction.  He  studied  hard, 
his  leanings  being  towards  poetry;  but  that  the  graver  pursuits 
of  science  were  not  neglected  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  carried 
off  the  first  prize  in  the  logic  class,  an  honour  then  considered 
the  highest  in  the  whole  curriculum,  as  confirming  the  promise 
of  a  student.  Through  Dr.  Young,  the  genial  and  enthusiastic 
professor  of  Greek,  he  improved  his  acquaintance  of  Homer,  and 
through  Homer  he  obtained  a  sympathetic  insight  into  the  char- 
acters of  Achilles  and  the  other  heroes  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  those  eloquent  articles  on  "  Homer 
and  his  Translators,"  which  are  among  the  most  brilliant  of  his 
writings.  Softer  realities  mingled  with  his  heroic  dreams ;  for 
while  still  a  boy  at  Glasgow  college  he  conceived  a  passionate 
attachment  to  a  lady,  in  every  way,  it  is  believed,  worthy  of  his 
love,  but  unfortunately  a  good  many  years  older  than  himself.  His 
mother,  looking  to  this  disparity,  was  naturally  averse  to  their 
union.  His  own  good  sense,  too,  may  have  helped  him  to  overcome 
his  passion  ;  but  his  letters  show  that  the  straggle  was  severe,  and 
that  for  a  time  the  event  threw  over  him  a  blight,  amounting 
almost  to  despair.  Another  interesting  incident  which  marked 
his  career  at  Glasgow  was  his  correspondence  with  Wordsworth. 
The  Lyrical  Ballads  were  published  in  1798-1800.  While  the 
public  stood  coldly  aloof,  while  his  own  companions  scoffed,  and 
while  the  potentates  of  criticism  sneered,  Wilson,  young  as  he 
was,  had  the  sagacity  to  recognize  in  Wordsworth  a  great  poeti- 
cal regenerator  who,  by  abandoning  all  the  traditional  sentiments 
and  conventionalities  of  poetry,  and  by  again  getting  close  to 
nature  and  reality,  was  reclothing  the  earth  with  a  fairer  beauty 
than  she  had  ever  worn,  and  opening  up  in  the  human  heart 
fresh  springs  of  tenderness,  of  grandeur,  and  of  power.  Wilson's 
reverence  for  the  genius  of  Wordsworth  clung  to  him  throughout 
life,  and  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  it  was  in  his  own  graphic 
words  when,  conversing  in  his  latter  days  about  the  great  lake 
poet,  he  said — "  I  fell  down  on  my  knees  to  him,  sir,  when  I  was 
a  boy,  and  I  have  never  risen  since."  His  admiration,  however, 
was  far  from  being  indiscriminate.  In  fact  in  the  letter  referred 
to  (of  date  1802),  in  which  he  modestly  introduces  himself  to 
Wordsworth's  notice,  he  denounces  the  Idiot  Boy  (one  of  Words- 
worth's favourite  compositions),  as  a  subject  unfit  for  poetry  and 
as  indeed  altogether  repulsive.  Strong  from  the  study  of  Adam 
Smith's  Moral  Sentiments,  he  declares  that  "the  excessive  fond- 
ness of  the  mother  disgusts  us,  and  prevents  us  from  sympathizing 
with  her.  We  are  unable  to  enter  into  her  feelings ;  we  cannot 
conceive  ourselves  actuated  by  the  same  feelings,  and  conse- 
quently take  little  or  no  interest  in  her  situation."  The  whole 
letter,  indeed,  was  written  in  no  kneeling,  but  in  a  very  erect, 
although  respectful  attitude.  Wordsworth's  reply,  if  not  satis- 
factory as  a  defence  of  the  Idiot  Boy,  was  kind,  and  must  have 
been  highly  gratifying  to  his  youthful  correspondent. — (Memoirs 
of  W.  Wordsworth,  by  C.  Wordsworth,  D.D.,  vol.  i.  p.  192.) 

In  1803  Wilson  proceeded  to  Oxford.  He  entered  Magdalen 
college  as  a  gentleman  commoner.  Here  his  intellectual  renown 
was  equalled  by  his  fame  as  an  athlete.  Few  could  stand  up  to 
him  as  a  boxer,  or  keep  pace  with  him  as  a  runner,  and  none  could 
come  near  him  as  a  leaper.  Although  habitually  temperate, 
he  could  imbibe,  like  Socrates,  any  quantity  of  wine  which  the 
convivial  exigencies  of  the  time  required,  without  being  affected 
by  it.     He  read  deeply  in  Plato  and  Aristotle — Shakspearo  and 


Milton  were  his  continual  study.  He  carried  off  the  Newdigate 
prize  for  English  poetry.  His  examination  for  his  degree  (1807) 
was  said  by  those  who  heard  it  to  have  been  "  the  most  illus- 
trious within  the  memory  of  man."  Sotheby,  who  was  present, 
declared  that  it  was  worth  coming  from  London  to  hear  him 
translate  a  Greek  chorus.  And  the  Eev.  E.  Dixon,  one  of  the 
examiners,  wrote — "  I  can  never  forget  the  very  splendid  exa- 
mination which  yon  passed  in  this  university,  an  examination 
which  afforded  the  strongest  proofs  of  very  great  application  and 
genius  and  scholarship,  and  which  produced  such  an  impression 
on  the  minds  of  the  examiners  as  to  call  forth  (a  distinction 
very  rarely  conferred)  the  public  expression  of  our  approbation 
and  thanks."  Soon  after  leaving  Oxford  Wilson  purchased  the 
small  estate  of  Elleray  on  the  banks  of  the  Windermere,  attracted 
thither  partly  by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery — for  probably  no 
other  house  in  England  commands  a  view  of  such  surpassing 
loveliness  and  majesty — and  partly  by  the  desire  to  enjoy  the 
society  of  Wordsworth,  who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood.  Here 
he  married  in  1811  Miss  Jane  Penny,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
Liverpool  merchant,  a  lady  adorned  with  every  feminine  grace, 
and  thoroughly  able  to  appreciate  the  genius  of  her  husband. 
About  this  time  his  first  poem,  "  The  Isle  of  Palms,"  was 
written;  it  was  published  in  1812.  This  poem,  rich  in  melody 
and  radiant  with  the  softest  hues  of  the  imagination,  floats  before 
the  fancy  like  a  dream.  There  may  be  but  little  substance  at 
the  back  of  its  aerial  imagery ;  but  it  is  just  such  a  vision  as  a 
yonng  poet  might  be  expected  to  see,  to  whom  domestic  bliss  had 
made  the  earth  a  paradise,  and  who  wished,  for  a  time  at  least, 
to  hold  his  soul  aloof  from  all  the  harsh  realities  of  life,  and  all 
the  sterner  passions  of  his  kind.  Yet  these  soft  dreams  fre- 
quently alternated  with  pastimes  of  a  more  active  and  exciting 
character.  Wilson  and  two  or  three  wild  companions,  well 
mounted,  and  with  spears  in  rest — after  dislodging  the  bishop  of 
Llandaffs  bull,  a  fine  animal  and  a  fierce,  from  his  quiet  pastures 
at  Calgarth — might  be  seen  hunting  him,  not  without  danger 
to  man  and  horse,  through  a  whole  summer's  night  across  half 
the  county  of  Westmoreland.  To  sail  on  the  Windermere  during 
midnight  storms  was  also  one  of  his  favourite  recreations.  This 
varied  life  of  adventurous  activity  and  domestic  quietude,  lasted 
from  1811  to  1815.  It  was  then  brought  somewhat  abruptly 
and  unpleasantly  to  a  close. 

When  Wilson's  father  died  in  1797,  besides  providing  for  his 
widow  he  left  a  clear  estate  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  pounds, 
the  bulk  of  which  was  settled  on  his  eldest  son  John.  But 
through  the  mismanagement  or  misfortunes  of  the  trustee,  the 
money  gradually  disappeared.  So  long  as  Wilson  got  what  he 
wanted — and  he  had  been  liberally  though  not  extravagantly 
supplied — he  made  no  inquiry  as  to  how  his  funds  were  invested. 
He  placed  implicit  confidence  in  the  trustee,  who  was  his  own 
near  relation ;  and  when  the  truth  broke  upon  him  at  last,  and 
he  found  that  his  whole  fortune  was  lost,  he  uttered  not  a 
murmur,  but  rather  contributed  what  he  could  to  support  the 
declining  years  of  the  man  through  whose  default  he  had  been 
ruined.  This  happened  in  1815.  It  then  became  necessary  that 
he  should  choose  a  profession,  and  accordingly  he  passed  at  the 
Scottish  bar,  and  fixed  his  residence  in  Edinburgh. 

Briefs,  as  might  have  been  expected,  were  few  and  far  between, 
and  at  length  to  his  great  relief  they  altogether  ceased.  Litera- 
ture seemed  to  be  a  surer  card.  In  181G  he  published  the  "City 
of  the  Plague,"  a  poem  which  contains  some  sublime  passages, 
and  has  more  substance  and  vigour  than  his  earlier  effusion. 
But  the  gem  of  the  volume  is  "  The  Address  to  a  Wild  Deer:" 
it  presents  some  fine  pictures  of  Highland  scenery — 

"  What  lonely  magnificence  stretches  around, 
Each  sight  how  sublime,  and  how  awful  each  sound! 
All  hushed  and  serene  as  a  region  of  dreams, 
The  mountains  repose  'mid  the  roar  of  the  streams, 
Their  glens  of  hlack  umbrage  by  cataracts  riven. 
But  calm  their  blue  tops  iu  the  beauty  of  heaven." 

But  his  poetry  did  not  satisfy  him,  for  it  failed  to  reach  the 
heart  of  the  public,  and  accordingly  he  determined  to  try  another 
species  of  literature,  in  respect  to  which  his  friend  Dr.  Blair 
writes  thus  :  — "I  think  that  Wilson,  even  when  at  Oxford,  had 
a  desire,  a  fancy — more  than  a  distinct  project — -working  in  his 
mind  towards  some  sort  of  magazine  with  which  he  wanted  to 
associate  me.  I  could  make  nothing  of  it,  nor  understand  his 
desire ;  the  kind  of  publication  then  seeming  to  me  frivolous  and 
ephemeral.     But  I  think  that  the  attraction  towards  this  form 


of  literature  was  begotten  in  him  of  the  vehement  yearning 
towards  immediate  and  intimate  communication  of  himself  to 
his  age,  for  which  this  kind  of  publication  otl'ered  the  shortest 
and  straightest  road."  It  was  undoubtedly  "this  vehement 
yearning  towards  immediate  and  intimate  communication  of  him- 
self to  his  age  "  which  led  him  to  direct  his  energies  into  the 
channel  of  periodical  writing,  and  which,  after  sundry  pleasant 
overtures  from  Jeffrey,  and  the  composition  of  one  eloquent 
article  on  Childe  Harold  for  the  Edinburgh  Review,  induced 
him  finally  to  cement  a  perpetual  treaty  with  Mr.  Blai 
and  to  act,  for  months  and  years,  as  the  animating  soul  of  his 
celebrated  magazine.  It  was  nut,  however,  by  a  jump,  or  even 
rapidly,  that  Wilson  attained  to  the  full  command  of  his  powers, 
or  the  magazine  to  a  lucrative  circulation.  It  was  established 
in  1817;  but  it  was  not  until  l*2.j  that  that  brilliant  succes- 
sion of  articles  from  Wilsun's  pen  began  to  appear,  which  brought 
fame  to  him  and  a  shoal  of  subscribers  to  the  magazine.  For 
the  ten  following  years  his  industry  never  flagged.  About  1836 
it  became  somewhat  intermittent,  although  until  near  the  close  of 
his  life  it  was  still  powerfully  exerted.  "  Dies  Borcales  "  were 
the  last  contributions  from  his  pen  to  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

In  1820  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh  became  vacant  through  the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown.  Wilson  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  appoint- 
ment, which,  after  a  keen  contest,  a  war  in  fact  of  political 
parties,  he  gained  against  a  formidable  and  highly-qnalified  rival, 
the  late  Sir  William  Hamilton.  For  thirty  years  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  chair  with  the  most  conscientious  assiduity  and 
the  most  triumphant  success.  He  had  to  lecture  five  days  in 
the  week,  and  consequently  the  labours  of  his  first  session  were 
very  arduous,  for  he  had  but  a  small  stock  on  hand  to  begin  with. 
His  friend  Dr.  Blair  writes — "  I  heard  his  inaugural  lecture;  it 
was  very  eloquent,  and  was  delivered  with  courage  (many  of  his 
fiercest  political  enemies  were  present),  impressively,  and  with 
great  success.  But  the  winter  was  an  agony  of  preparing  every 
day  for  the  next  day.  The  resolute  constancy  with  which  he 
maintained  his  attendance  on  his  class — having  scarcely  failed 
an  hour — strikes  me  as  a  singular  fact  in  him  to  whom  submis- 
sion to  regularity  seemed,  all  his  life  through,  irksome  in  the 
extreme.  I  have  seen  him  go  to  the  class  dissatisfied  with  all 
his  preparations,  and  in  utter  despair  as  to  what  he  was  to  say, 
but  never  for  an  instant  flinching  from  the  call  to  go.  He  had 
i  to  fear,  for  he  had  in  himself  store  and  creative  power 
sufficient  to  meet  any  emergency.  He  seemed  to  feel  himself 
bound  by  a  necessity  and  a  responsibility  which  admitted  no 
questioning.  The  career  of  thought  which  his  chair  demanded 
was  that  which  his  own  spirit  had  all  along  pointed  to;  the 
speculations  of  which  the  field  is  the  mind  itself  of  man,  and 
which  deal  with  all  his  clearest  and  highest  interests,  were  sub- 
jects for  Wilson  irresistibly  attractive  by  their  own  nature,  and 
which  he  never  approached  without  a  deep  feeling  of  their  solemn 
and  measureless  import." 

Wilson's  literary  and  professorial  avocations  now  detained 
him  for  the  most  part  in  Edinburgh,  yet  during  the  summer 
months  he  occasionally  escaped  to  KIKray  with  his  family.  One 
such  visit  took  place  in  1*2.">,  when,  as  admiral  of  the  regatta 
on  Windermere,  he  headed  in  his  magnificent  ten-oared  barge 
— a  relic  of  his  former  extensive  flotilla — a  radiant  procession  of 
inferior  craft,  earning  with  him  a  brilliant  party,  of  which  Mr. 
Canning,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Mr.  Wordsworth,  and  Mr.  Lockhart 
were  the  chief  ornaments.  In  the  summer  of  1882  he  enjoyed  a 
long  cruise  with  the  experimental  squadron  on  board  H.M.S.  the 
Vernon,  under  Captain  Sir  F.  Collier.  His  wife  died  in  1837. 
ifterwarda,  in  his  essay  on  Burns,  he  expressed  his  sense 
of  this  bereavement  in  these  touching  words: — •Call  not  the 
life  of  Burns  unhappy.  .  .  .  Burns  went  to  his  own  grave 
without  having  been  commanded  to  look  down  into  in<  tiler's, 
where  all  was  buried."  The  pathos  of  these  words  is  irresistible 
when  we  know  the  contrast — his  own  case,  namely— to  which 
they  point.  Iu  1844  he  delivered  a  very  eloquent  oration  at 
the  Burns  festival,  which  was  celebrated  in  the  vicinity  of  Ayr 
on  the  sixth  of  August,  and  at  which  he  officiated  as  croupier, 
while  the  late  earl  of  BglintOD  occupied  the  chair.  On  such 
occasions  his  strokes  of  oratory  were  otten  very  remarkable, 
sometimes  as  remarkable  for  what  he  did  not  say  as  for  what  he 
did.  One  instance,  or  what  appeared  to  the  present  writer  to  be 
such,  may  be  mentioned.      Presiding  at  a  \\  pet,  he 

was  of  course  under  the  necessity  of  saying  something  in 


to  the  duke's  great  battle.     Yet  with  the  instinct  of  genius  he 
felt  that  this  was  a  theme  which  even  his  powers  would  attempt 

in  vain  t  i  that  after ezpatiati 

previous  to  th 

1 8th  Jone  in  these  few  but  effective  words : — "  The  morning  rose 
in  clouds  and  tempest — and  thfl  sun  set  on  tl.  .  liber- 

ties of  Europe,  and  the  immortal  fame  of  the  victor  of  Waterloo." 
Apropos  of  Waterloo,  another  anecdote  may  be  mentioned  illus- 
trating the  readiness  of  bis  wit.  "  Did  not,"  said  SOOU 
repeating  the  hackneyed  calumny  about  Wellington  being  unpre- 
pared, "did  not  Bonaparte  surprise  the  duke  at  Waterloo?" 
"No,"  answered  the  professor,  "but  the  duke-  osftMiesed  him." 

Professor  Wilson's  health   began   to  give  way  in  1851,  and  it 
became  obvious   that   his   academical  chair  must 
Through  the  kindness  of  the  Lord-advocate  Moncrb-rV,  and  the 
liberality  of  the  whig  government  under  Karl  Russell,  a  ; 
of  £800  a  year  was  settled  on  him  by  her  majesty.     He  con- 
tinued slowly  but  perceptibly  to  decline,  suffering,  bowei 
great  pain  ;  and  although  his  spirits  were  frequently  di 
his  faculties  were  never  overthrown.     He  expired  placidly  in  his 
house,  Gloucester  Place,  at  midnight,  on  2nd  April,  1854.    The 
works  of  Professor  Wilson,  collected  principally  from  BUichcood't 
Magazine,  and  edited  by  his  son-in-law,  Professor  Ferrier,  have 
been  published  in  twelve  volumes  by  the   Messrs.  Black 
They  contain  "Noetes  Ambrosiana:,"  4  vols. :  '"1! 
and  Imaginative,"  4.  vols.:    "  Recreations  of  Christopher  North," 
2   vols.;   "Tales,"  1   voL  ;    '    1'  "    1   vol.      His   life  in    two 

volumes,  entitled  Christopher  North,  a  memoir  of  John  Wilson, 
has  been  written  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Gordon. — J.  F.  F. 

WILSON,  Bn  MAUD,  the  son  of  a  \\  ,.an,wasborn 

at  Pinegas  in  Montgomeryshire  in  1713.      His  countryman  Sir 
George  Wynne  brought  him  to  London  when  still  a  b 
placed  hiin  with  an   obscure  portrait   painter  of  the  name  of 
Wright.     Wilson  commenced  as  a  portrait  painter,  and  though 
he  had  some  distinguished  sitters,  his  works  of  this  class 
to  have  had  very  little  merit.     He  visited  Italy  in   17  i 
being  advised  there  both  by  Zuccherelli  and  Joseph  Vernet  to 
give  up  portraits  for  landscape  painting,  he  followed  their 
and  returned  home  an  accomplished  and  classical   pan 
landscape  scenery.     Ho  returned  to  England  in   1755,  and  in 
1760  attracted  general   attention  by  his  large  picture  of  " The 
Destruction  of  Niobe's  Children  ;"  but  he  never  became  a  popular 
painter.     Patrons  were  few  in  those  days,  and  Wil.-on,  like  many 
others,  had  to  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  patronage  of  the 
dealers,  whose  prices  amounted  to  the  ordiuan  |  ctable 

mechanic.     The  few  knew  his  worth,  .  Wilson's  sub- 

jects were  so  well  received  that  he  repeated  them  several 
finding  it  much  more  easy  to  sell  these  repetitions  than  new 
unpraised  subjects.     There  are  three  "  Nioles  ;"  one  whi 
in  possession  of  Sir  George  Beaumont  is  now  in  the  N 
gallery,  where  there  are  also  several  other  ex  ens  of 

this  master.      He  was  one  of  the  original  tin  era  of 

the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  177'  1!  lyman  as  librarian. 

This  was  a  great  godsend  to  him,  as  it  brought  him  an 
income  of  £60  I     keep  him.      He  had  hitherto  lived   in 

comparative  indigence,  and  he  was  now  already  old — six: 
— and  a  few  years  later  the  death  of  a  brother  brought  him  com- 
parative affluence.     \  which 
had  given  him  a  life  of  di  . 

country,  where  he  settled  in  the  \  fl  I    mferraa 

in  Denbighshire,  and  he  died  there  in    1788.      In    1814   about 
scventv  of  his  pictures  were  exhibited  together  in  the  I 
institution,  creating  a  display  the  grandeur  of  whi. 
the  newspaper  critics  of  the  day        I  "re  than  t  •■■ 

number— thirty-one — that   he   had  exhibit*  .  it   the 

Academy  duril  r-  from 

been  disposed  of.  except  four,  previous  to  the  exhi 

coupled  with  his  poor  circumst  . 

must  have  be.n  in  the  habit  of  taking,     lb-  had  only  I 

five  guineas  for  his   large   pictui  !10W  m 

the  National  galkr. .  ippssnd  rather  bossn  1. 

.  however,  a  conventional   painter;   BIS  teach  is  oily,  and 
his  colouring  naturally  cold,  especially  in  his   English  M 

warmly  and 
■vorks.      M  ■ 
:  ived  by  W  prints 

exhibit  WDson  ter  of  light  and  shade,  U . 


effects — qualities  not  so  prominent  in  the  pictures  themselves, 
owing  to  their  heavy  colouring.  His  figures  were  often  painted 
by  Mortimer  and  Hayman. — R.  N.  W. 

WILSON.  Sib  Rodekt  Thomas,  General,  was  the  son  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  Wilson,  the  painter,  and  was  bora  in  1777.  Educated 
at  Westminster  and  Winchester,  he  is  said  to  have  entered  a 
solicitor's  office ;  but  introduced  by  a  military  friend  to  the 
notice  of  the  duke  of  York,  he  joined  the  British  army  in  Flan- 
ders at  the  close  of  1793.  He  had  served  his  country  with 
distinction  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  America,  when  in  1812  he 
was  appointed  British  commissioner  at  the  head-quarters  of  the 
allied  armies.  In  1813  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  major- 
general  ;  and  when  the  allied  armies  entered  France,  he  was  sent 
as  British  commissioner  to  the  Austrian  army  in  Italy.  After 
the  peace  he  visited  Paris,  where  in  January,  181G,  with  two 
other  English  gentlemen,  he  effected  the  escape  of  Lavalette ; 
and  tried  by  a  Paris  tribunal  for  the  offence  in  the  March  of  that 
year,  was  sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment.  The  duke 
of  York  formally  condemned  his  conduct ;  and  his  expressed  dis- 
approval of  the  policy  of  the  government  in  the  matter  of  Queen 
Caroline,  led  to  his  dismissal  from  the  army  in  September,  1821. 
A  public  subscription,  however,  was  raised  to  indemnify  him; 
and  after  a  few  years  he  was  reinstated,  being  made  a  lieutenant- 
general  in  1825.  From  1818  to  1831  he  sat  in  the  house  of 
commons  as  liberal  member  for  South wark,  and  from  1842  to 
1819  he  was  governor  of  Gibraltar.  He  died  in  London  in  May, 
1849.  Sir  Robert  was  a  writer  on  military  subjects.  The  most 
interesting  of  his  productions,  however,  are  two  recently  edited 
by  his  nephew — his  "  Narrative  of  Events  during  the  Invasion 
of  Russia,"  London,  18G0  ;  and  his  "  Private  Diary  during  mis- 
sion and  employment  with  the  European  armies  in  the  campaigns 
of  1812,  1813,  1814,  from  the  invasion  of  Russia  to  the  capture 
of  Paris,"  1861 — both  of  them  valuable  works. — F.  E. 

WILSON,  Thomas,  a  most  excellent  and  celebrated  prelate, 
was  born  at  Burton  in  Cheshire  in  1663.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  college,  Dublin.  After  taking  orders,  he  left  Ireland  on 
account  of  its  unsettled  state,  and  in  1685  became  curate  of 
New  church,  Winwick,  Lancashire ;  his  uncle,  Dr.  Richard  Sher- 
lock, being  rector.  In  1692  he  became  chaplain  to  the  earl  of 
Derby,  and  went  abroad  for  three  years  with  the  earl's  eldest  son, 
Lord  Strange,  to  whom  he  was  preceptor.  In  1697  the  earl,  as 
sovereign  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  gave  him  the  bishopric  of  Sodor 
and  Man  as  a  reward  for  his  faithful  services  to  his  pupil,  who 
had  recently  died.  On  his  consecration  he  gave  himself  heartily 
to  the  work  of  his  diocese,  and  in  1699  published  in  Manx  a 
small  tract  on  the  "  Principles  and  Duties  of  Christianity,"  the 
first  book  printed  in  that  dialect.  In  1707  the  degree  of  D.D. 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  both  the  English  universities — 
Archbishop  Tenison  having  created  him  doctor  of  laws  prior  to 
his  consecration.  At  a  later  period  of  his  life  he  was  brought 
into  trouble  by  a  dispute  with  the  governor  of  the  island  on  a 
matter  of  church  discipline.  The  bishop  was  summarily  tried 
and  fined,  and  his  two  vicars-general  and  himself  were  imprisoned 
in  Castle  Rushen,  June  29,  1722.  The  people  rose  at  once 
in  behalf  of  their  bishop,  and  were  with  difficulty  restrained 
from  liberating  him  by  violence.  Dr.  Wilson's  appeal  against  the 
petty  tyrant  was  at  length  sustained,  the  proceedings  were  con- 
demned, and  the  meek  bishop  refused  to  prosecute  the  governor 
for  damages.  The  king  soon  after  offered  him  the  see  of  Exeter, 
but  he  would  not  accept  it.  On  his  next  visit  to  England  he 
was  gladly  received  at  court,  and  by  many  persons  high  in  station. 
After  a  long  life  of  quiet  and  earnest  usefulness,  he  died,  March 
7,  1755,  in  his  ninety-second  year,  after  a  very  brief  illness.  His 
works  were  published  by  his  son  in  two  vols.,  4to,  and  a  new 
edition  has  a  place  in  the  Anglo-catliolic  library.  Bishop  Wilson 
was  an  honour  to  his  order.  He  was  exemplary  in  the  dis- 
charge of  all  his  episcopal  functions.  He  set  up  libraries  in  all 
the  parishes  of  his  diocese,  established  schools,  promoted  agricul- 
ture in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  began  a  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  into  the  Manx  language.  He  also  composed  "  Notes 
on  Scripture."  Lord  King  said  that  "  if  the  ancient  discipline 
of  the  church  were  lost,  it  might  be  found  in  all  its  purity  in 
the  Isle  of  Man."  His  annual  income  at  one  period  was  scarcely 
more  than  £300. — J.  E. 

WINCKELMANN,  Johann  Joachim,  the  celebrated  archae- 
ologist, was  born  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life  at  Stendal,  9th 
December,  1717.  By  the  help  of  benevolent  patrons  he  was 
enabled  to  devote  himself  to  classical  learning  iu  the  gymnasia 


of  Stendal  and  Berlin,  and  in  the  universities  of  Halle  and  Jena. 
In  1743  he  obtained  a  humble  mastership  at  Seehausen,  near 
Stendal,  where,  under  the  double  pressure  of  his  official  duties 
and  his  straitened  circumstances,  he  pursued  his  studies,  and 
thought  himself  a  happy  man  when,  in  1748,  Count  Biinau, 
at  Dresden,  accepted  the  offer  of  his  services  as  secretary  and 
librarian.  At  Dresden  he  was  first  initiated  into  the  history 
and  principles  of  ancient  art,  and  his  enthusiasm  grew  to  such 
a  height,  that  he  did  not  consider  his  conversion  to  Romanism 
(1754)  too  high  a  price  for  a  librarianship  at  Rome,  which 
Cardinal  Archinto  had  promised  him  on  that  condition.  In  the 
autumn  of  1755  he  arrived  in  the  Eternal  City,  where  he  was 
chiefly  patronized  by  the  Cardinals  Archinto  (then  secretary  of 
state)  and  Albani,  and  formed  a  valuable  acquaintance  with 
Raphael  Mengs  the  painter.  From  Rome  he  made  several  jour- 
neys to  Florence,  especially  Naples,  and  his  knowledge  of  ancient 
art  soon  ripened  into  an  unparalleled  intimacy.  In  1763  he  was 
appointed  by  the  pope  superintendent  of  the  antiquities  in  and 
about  Rome,  an  office  which  never  was  intrusted  to  abler  hands 
than  his.  In  1768  he  resolved  on  a  journey  to  Germany  in 
company  with  the  sculptor  Cavaceppi.  But  he  had  proceeded 
only  as  far  as  Munich  when  a  deep  melancholy  seized  him,  and 
he  hastened  back  alone  to  his  adopted  country  by  way  of  Vienna, 
where  he  was  most  graciously  received  and  loaded  with  presents 
by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa.  These  very  presents,  however, 
proved  fatal  to  him,  inasmuch  as  they  excited  the  cupidity  of  an 
Italian  robber  of  the  name  of  Arcangeli,  whose  acquaintance  he 
made  at  Trieste,  and  who  stabbed  him  at  his  hotel  on  the  8th 
of  June,  1768.  Winckelmann's  last  words  were  a  request  to 
pardon  his  murderer,  who  was  nevertbeles  executed  a  fortnight 
after.  The  immortal  fame  of  Winckelmann  rests  on  his  "  His- 
tory of  Ancient  Art"  (Geschichte  der  Kunst  des  Alterthums), 
Dresden,  1764,  which  has  been  translated  into  almost  all  European 
languages.  He  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  independent  branch 
of  learning  what  had  hitherto  found  its  place  only  in  the  scat- 
tered notes  of  learned  editors.  To  the  "  History  of  Art,"  the 
"Monumenti  Antichi  Inediti,"  Rome,  1767-68,  two  volumes, 
serve  as  an  indispensable  companion.  Among  the  minor  works, 
the  "Notes  on  the  Architecture  of  the  Ancients,"  the  "  Reports 
on  the  Discoveries  at  Herculaneum,"  and  the  "Thoughts  on  the 
Imitation  of  the  Greek  Works  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,"  take 
the  first  rank;  but  the  essay  on  Allegory  *  advances  opinions 
which  are  not  borne  out  by  facts.  The  "  Description  des  pierres 
gravies  du  feu  Baron  de  Stosch,"  must  still  be  considered  a  most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  gems.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  Winckelmann's  complete  works  is  that  by  Fernow,  Meyer, 
and  Schulze;  new  edition,  Leipsic,  1828.  His  voluminous  corre- 
spondence has  been  given  to  the  world  in  a  number  of  works  by 
various  editors;  and  his  life  has  been  written  by  Gurlitt  (Magde- 
burg, 1797),  Petersen, and  others.  See  also  Gothe's  Winckelmann 
und  sein  Jahrhundert.  The  birthday  of  Winckelmann  is  annually 
celebrated  by  almost  all  archaeological  societies  of  Germany,  and 
a  statue  has  been  erected  to  him  in  his  native  town. — K.  E. 

WINDHAM,  William,  a  distinguished  statesman,  was  born 
in  1750.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Colonel  William  Windham  of 
Felbrigg,  the  head  of  a  family  which  had  been  settled  in  Norfolk 
ever  since  the  eleventh,  or  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 
He  was  educated  first  at  Eton,  and  afterwards  at  the  university 
of  Glasgow,  and  at  University  college,  Oxford.  On  leaving  the 
latter  in  1771,  he  travelled  for  some  time  on  the  continent,  and 
in  1773  joined  an  expedition  of  discovery  towards  the  north  pole, 
which  was  then  sent  out  under  Commodore  Phipps,  but  he  was 
obliged  by  illness  to  land  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  return 
home.  Windham  had  hitherto  manifested  a  marked  indiffer- 
ence to  politics,  but  in  1778  he  made  his  first  appearance  as  a 
public  speaker,  at  a  county  meeting  held  at  Norwich,  in  opposition 
to  a  proposal  to  raise  money  by  subscription,  in  aid  of  government, 
for  carrying  on  the  American  war.  The  impression  produced  by 
his  speech  on  this  occasion  led  to  his  being  nominated  in  his 
absence,  and  without  his  knowledge,  a  candidate  for  the  city  of 
Norwich  in  1780.  He  was  not  elected,  however,  and  continued 
for  two  or  three  years  to  reside  principally  in  London,  where 
he  enjoyed  the  society  of  Johnson,  Burke,  and  other  leading 
members  of  the  famous  Literary  Club.  On  the  formation  of 
the  coalition  ministry  in  1783,  Windham  was  appointed  chief 
secretary  to  the  earl  of  Northington,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
but  he  resigned  that  office  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  Shortly 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  coalition  administration,  the  parlia- 
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ment  was  dissolved  by  Pitt,  and  Windham  was  elected  member 
for  Norwich.  lie  made  his  first  speech  in  parliament,  in  answer 
to  Pitt,  on  the  question  of  the  Westminster  scrutiny,  and  at 
once  gave  promise  of  the  high  rank  to  which  be  attau 
public  speaker.  In  1788  Windham  was  appointed  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Bastings;  and  when 
the  illness  of  the  king  in  the  following  year  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  regency  bill,  he  took  an  active  part  in  support  of 
the  claims  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  against  the  restrictions 
on  his  power  proposed  by  the  government.  At  the 
election  of  1790  Windham  was  again  returned  for  Norwich,  and 
continued  to  act  with  the  whig  party  until  the  division  in  their 
ranks  caused  by  the  differences  of  opinion  among  them  ri 
ing  the  French  revolution,  when  he  took  part  with  Bnrke  against 
Fox,  and  zealously  supported  the  war  with  France.  In  1 7  L»  1  he 
joined  the  ministry  of  Pitt,  along  with  the  duke  of  Portland  and 
Barb  Spencer  and  Fitzwilliam,  and  was  appointed  secretary  at 
war.  lie  held  this  office  till  the  ministry  was  dissolved  in  1801, 
in  consequence  of  the  king's  refusal  to  consent  to  the  removal 
of  the  Roman  catholic  disabilities.  Windham's  deep-rooted 
aversion  to  French  principles  led  him  to  oiler  a  decide. I 
tion  to  the  treaty  of  Amicus,  which  was  concluded  by  the  new 
administration;  and  on  the  13th  of  Way,  1802,  lie  moved  an 
address  to  his  majesty,  expressing  disapprobation  of  the  treaty, 
and  especially  of  the  increase  of  territory  and  power  which  it 
had  secured  to  France.  But  his  motion  was  rejected  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  and  caused  the  loss  of  his  re-elcctiim  for 
Norwich  on  the  dissolution  of  parliament  a  few  months  later,  lie 
was  returned,  however,  by  the  borough  of  St.  Mawes.  On  the 
downfall  of  Addington's  administration  in  1804,  and  the  obstinate 
refusal  of  the  king  to  allow  Fox  as  well  as  the  Grcnvilles  to  be 
included  in  the  new  cabinet,  Windham,  like  Lord  Grenville, 
refused  to  take  office  under  Pitt,  and  united  with  his  early  friend 
Fox  in  opposition  to  the  new  government.  After  the  death 
of  Pitt  Windham  was  appointed  secretary  tor  the  war  and  colo- 
nial departments  in  the  ministry  of  "all  the  talents,"  and  applied 
himself  with  great  energy  to  strengthen  the  military  force  of 
the  country,  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  soldiers.  He 
brought  forward  various  proposals  for  increasing  the  pay  and 
pensions  both  of  officers  and  soldiers,  which  were  carried  into 
effect  by  large  majorities,  lie  was  ejected  from  office  along  with 
his  friends  in  1807,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  career  took 
his  place  on  the  opposition  benches.  He  sat  for  the  borough  of 
New  Pomney  in  the  parliament  of  1806,  and  on  its  dissolution 
in  the  following  year,  he  was  elected  for  Higham-Ferrars.  He 
took  a  prominent  part  in  denouncing  the  expedition  against 
Copenhagen  (1808),  and  the  ill-fated  Walcheren  exp 
(1809),  and  one  of  his  best  speeches  was  devoted  to  the  refuta- 
tion of  the  pleas  put  forth  in  defence  of  the  latter.  His  health, 
however,  now  began  to  fail,  and  in  duly,  1809,  while  exerting 
himself  to  save  the  valuable  library  of  his  friend  Mr.  Frederick 
North  from  destruction  by  fire,  he  fell  and  received  a  hurt  in  the 
hip.  The  injury  originated  a  tumour,  which  he  unfortunately 
ted.  lie  underwent  an  operation  on  the  17th  of  .May, 
1810,  and  fever  having  supervened,  In-  died  on  the  3rd  of  June, 
in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  Windham  was  an 
gentleman,  and  a  powerful  debater  rather  than  a  great 
man.  He  was  possessed  of  a  lively,  pungent  wit.  and  a  turn 
for  subtle  reasoning,  but  he  was  often  the  victim  of  his  own  inge- 
nuity; while  his  love  of  paradox,  c ibined  with  his  indomitable 

bravery  and  his  strong  dislike  of  all  truckling  to  the  mob,  made 
him  not  (infrequently  Bupport  measures  winch  his  enlightened 
and  liberal  associates,  as  well  as  the  great  body  of  his  country- 
men, condemned. — J.  T. 
WINKELRIED,  Arnold  vow,  a  Swiss  of  the  canton  of 

Unterwalden,  lives  in  history  by  his  heroic  devotion  at  the  battle 
of  Sempach,  fought  by  thirteen  hundred  Switzers  agaii 
times  the  number  of  Austrians,  under  their  duke,  Leopold.  The 
serried  Austrian  phalanx  of  spearsmen  seemed  impenetrable, 
when  Winkelried,  exclaiming,  "  Comrades,  I  will  make  a 
you!"  gathered  a  sheaf  of  Austrian  spears  and  forced  them  into 
his  own  breast  The  lane  was  made,  the  Switzers  forced  their 
way  into  it,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory. —  F.  E. 

WINTER,  Jan  Wii.i.i.m  \  an.  a  Dutch  vice-adiniial.  I 
the  Texel  in  1750.     He  entered  the  navy  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years.      In  17*7,  when  the  revolution  broke  out  in  Holland,  he 
was  only  a  lieutenant.     He  embraced  I 

with  ardour,  and  when  the  adherents  of  the  stadtholder  gained 
\  ol.  in. 


.  be  was  obli 
■ 
in  1 792  arid  1 798,  and  rapidlj 

lie    returned  to   Holland   when   the   republican   army 
that  country   in    1  . 
general  tie  n  invito  d  him  I 

ik  of  rear-admiral.     In  t 
vice-admiral,  in  command 

Having  been  |,!.„  leaded  there  t  led  in 

escaping  the  vi    ilance   of  tin-  enemy,  ami  on  the  7th  Oi 
1797,  set  sail  with  twenty-nine  :  were 

I  the  line,     (in  the  morning  of  the  11th  he  found  : 
nee  of  the  English  fleet 

'.eiity  ships  ot   the  line  and  about  fifteen  frigates.     The 
action   lasted  about  three  hours,  and  was  maintained  wit:, 
spirit  on  both  sido.     Winter's  Bhip  •■  and  he 

was   carried   on    board    the   ship   of  the   British   admiral. 
Dutch  lost  nine  ships  of  the  line,  sunk,  and  a' 

hundred  men   killed  and  eight   hundred  wounded.      The  I 
loss  was  also  severe.     Winter  was  exchanged  a  few  month 
wards.     In  1798  he  was  sent  to  France  as  the  minister  of  the 
Batavian  republic,  and  remained  in  that  capacity  till  1802,  when 

1  to  take  charge  Of  the  Dutch 
parte,  when  king  of  Holland,  made  Winter  commander-in-chief 
of  all  the  forces  by  sea  and  land.     Na, 
tion  of  Holland,  treated  him  with  equal  favour,  and   m 
grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and  ins]  ..of  the 

.1  in  lMl'.-W.  .1.  P. 

WINWOOD,  Sin  Ralph,  an  English  stal 
of  dames  I.,  was  born  at  Aynbo  in  Northamptonshire, 
at  Oxford.      Having  obtained  ti  •  M.A.  in    1  ."■  • 

that  of  LL.B.  tin',  e  j  ears  '  ib  r, 

the  university.      Part  of  t1  -even  years  n 

him  in  travelling  on  the  continent;   and  in  159  I 

Sir  H.  Neville's  embassy  to   Paris  as  secretary. 

land  in  1C03,  again  in  1607,  and  for  the  third  time  in  16 

had  to  urge  upon  the  Dutch  court  I  of  the 

English  king  in  1611  against  the  appointment  of  the  Arminian 

Vorstius  to  the  theological  chair  al  .     i' 

of  state   in   ln'17;   and  the   papers  which  he   left  furnished  the 

principal  materials  of  the  valuable  "Memorials"  which  S 

published  in  1725. — W.  P. 

WISHAR1 . 
a  country  gentleman. 

born  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.     Nothing  is 
known  of  his  early  years. 

at  Montrose  ;    but  he  was  soon  obliged  to  leave   tl, 
consequence  of  a  threatened  prosecution  by  Hepburn,  bi 
Brechin,  for  instructing  his  pupils  in  t.  :.    He- 

is   next    heard  of  in   Bristol,  whi 
was  brought  before  the  ecclesiastical  authorit 
as  a  heretic,  on  aci  oiint  of  his  denunciations  of  the  •■ 

'.  irgin.    His  . 
not  a]. pear   to   have   been   strong,   for    . 
a  faggot  in  the  church  of  St.  Mid..!  >-.      II.-  then 
and  spent  some   time   in   Germany   ami   Switzerland.      On   his 
return   he  ent(  ' 

diligently  prosecuted  his  own  .  iperin- 

. 

who  has  given  a  graphic  porta 

manners,  as  a  "man  of  tall  stature,  black-1:  .'. 

.  well  spoken  after  his  country 
and  courteous,  lowly,  lovely,  irn" — 

bears  affectionate  testimony  to  fa 

ordinary  charity  and  kin.'  W  ishart 

returned  to  his  own  country,  in  company  with 
who  had  been  sent  I  d  and 

Scotland,  and  preached  with  gi 

Montrose   and    Dundee,   and    their  nei  ••      In  conse- 

to  withdraw  from  Dundee,  and  i 

preached  to  great  multitu '. 

in  that  district.     Int< 

had  broken  out  in  Dun, ice,  he  in, 

ami  remained  there  ministering  both   t 

poral  ie 

i  then 

turning  his  steps  southward,  preached  in   I  '*.  and 


Haddington.  Knowing  well  the  inveteracy  of  his  enemies,  and 
especially  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  whose  influence  was  now  paramount 
in  the  country,  Wishart  seems  to  have  had  a  premonition  that 
his  end  was  not  far  off;  for  on  leaving  Haddington  he  said  to 
John  Knox,  who  was  preparing  to  accompany  him  as  usual,  "  Nay, 
return  to  vour  pupils;  one  is  enough  at  this  time  for  a  sacrifice."  A 
few  days  later,  he  was  arrested  at  Ormiston  house  during  the  night 
by  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  who  however  pledged  his  honour  for  the 
salltv  of  Wishart's  person.  But  the  cardinal  and  queen-dowager 
prevailed  upon  the  earl  to  violate  his  pledge,  and  to  deliver  his 
prisoner  into  the  hands  of  Beaton,  who  confined  him  in  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh,  and  a  few  days  later  had  him  transferred  to  St. 
Andrews.  No  time  was  lost  in  bringing  Wishart  to  trial,  and 
though  the  earl  of  Arran,  regent  of  the  kingdom,  refused  his  sanc- 
tion, the  cardinal  proceeded  with  the  case  on  his  own  authority. 
Wishart  denied  the  competency  of  the  court  before  which  he  was 
brought  (28th  February,  1546),  and  appealed  to  the  lord-gover- 
nor as  supreme  authority  in  the  kingdom,  but  his  appeal  was  dis- 
regarded. Eighteen  charges  were  brought  against  him,  relating 
to  the  number  of  the  sacraments,  auricular  confession,  extreme 
unction,  prayer  to  saints,  the  marriage  of  priests,  and  other  dogmas 
of  the  Romish  church ;  and  though  he  made  a  vigorous  and  impres- 
sive defence,  he  was  of  course  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  be 
burned.  His  execution  took  place  on  the  following  day  (March 
1st),  in  front  of  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews ;  and  the  cardinal  who 
had  previously  forbidden  by  proclamation  any  person  to  pray  for 
the  heretic,  under  pain  of  the  severest  censures  of  the  church, 
caused  the  guns  of  the  castle  to  be  directed  towards  the  scaffold, 
lest  any  attempt  at  rescue  should  be  made.  Wishart  bore  his 
agonizing  sufferings  with  great  fortitude,  and  died  expressing  his 
confident  hope  of  a  reward  in  heaven.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  public  indignation  excited  by  his  martyrdom,  contributed 
to  hasten  both  the  death  of  Beaton,  and  the  downfall  of  popery  in 
Scotland.  It  has  been  alleged  that  Wishart  was  a  party  to  the 
plot  against  the  cardinal ;  but  the  evidence  adduced  to  prove  this 
assertion  is  of  the  most  trifling  character. — J.  T. 

WITHER,  George,  the  poet,  was  born  in  1588  in  Hamp- 
shire, and  was  the  son  of  a  country  gentleman  of  that  county. 
He  received  his  later  education  at  Oxford ;  and  after  an  interval 
of  agricultural  labour  at  home,  entered  himself  at  one  of  the  inns 
of  court,  but  soon  diverged  from  law  into  literature.  In  1613 
appeared,  not  his  first,  but  the  first  of  his  more  notable  publica- 
tions, the  "  Abuses  stript  and  whipt,"  a  satire  on  the  times,  for 
which  he  was  imprisoned.  During  this  imprisonment  he  wrote 
not  only  an  indignant  "  Satire  to  the  Kings,"  but  his  "  Shep- 
herd's Hunting,"  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  his  pastoral  per- 
formances. His  pen  became  now  very  prolific  both  of  prose  and 
verse,  and  he  grew  to  be  considered  by  the  puritans  one  of  their 
chief  literary  champions.  Yet,  strangely  enough,  Wither  served 
in  Charles'  expedition  of  1639  against  his  Scotch  subjects.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  England,  however,  he  espoused 
with  zeal  the  side  of  the  parliament,  and  to  raise  a  troop  of 
horse  sold  the  patrimony  which  he  had  meanwhile  inherited. 
Eventually,  after  captivity  and  suffering,  he  emerged  into  pros- 
perity, on  the  triumph  of  the  cause  to  which  he  had  adhered. 
At  the  Restoration  he  was  impoverished  and  imprisoned,  and  he 
died  in  1667.  Wither  is  a  most  unequal  writer;  hence  the 
exaggerated  depreciation  and  appreciation  which  he  has  received. 
His  prose  is  quite  forgotten,  but  his  poetry,  though  it  abounds 
with  doggrel,  contains  some  beautiful  passages.  "  I  think," 
says  Mr.  Hallam,  "  there  is  hardly  anything  in  our  lyric  poetry 
of  this  period  equal  to  Wither's  lines  on  his  muse."  His 
'•  Hymns  and  Songs  of  the  Church"  were  edited,  with  an  intro- 
duction, by  Mr.  Edward  Farr  in  1856. — F.  E. 

WITSIUS  or  WITS,  Herman,  D.D.,  a  celebrated  Calvinistic 
theologian,  was  born  in  1636  at  Enchuysen  in  West  Friesland, 
of  highly  respectable  and  pious  parents.  He  received  his  early 
education  in  the  public  school  of  his  native  town,  and  subse- 
quently from  his  uncle,  the  learned  Peter  Gerard,  under  whose 
tuition  he  made  such  rapid  progress  that  he  became  thoroughly 
versant  not  only  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  but  also  in  the  Hebrew 
language.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of 
Utrecht,  where  he  prosecuted  his  studies  under  the  celebrated 
Leusdon,  Paul  and  Gilbert  Voetius,  and  other  distinguished 
divines.  He  also  spent  one  year  in  the  university  of  Groningen. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  in  1656,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  of  West-Wouden 
in  North  Holland.     In  1661  he  was  translated  to  Wormeven, 


and  in  1666  to  Goes  in  Zealand.  In  1668  he  removed  to  Lee- 
warden,  the  capital  of  West  Friesland,  where  he  displayed  remark- 
able courage  and  firmness  in  a  season  of  great  public  distraction 
and  alarm,  and  was  for  some  time  tutor  to  Henry  Casimir, 
prince  of  Nassau,  and  his  sister  Amelia.  In  1675  Witsius  was 
elected  professor  of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Franeker  and 
pastor  of  the  church  in  that  town,  and  received  the  degree  of 
D.D.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  these  combined  offices  with 
such  success,  that  he  was  invited  to  succeed  Altingius  in  the 
chairs  of  theology  and  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Groningen. 
He,  however,  declined  the  offer,  though  in  the  following  year  he 
accepted  the  chair  of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Utrecht,  left 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Burman,  and  was  appointed  also  minister 
of  the  church  in  that  town.  He  spent  eighteen  years  in  dis- 
charging with  indefatigable  industry  the  onerous  duties  of  these 
offices,  and  was  twice  appointed  to  the  supreme  government  of 
the  university.  In  1685  he  accompanied,  in  the  capacity  of 
chaplain,  the  embassy  sent  by  the  States  of  Holland  to  the  British 
court,  and  was  treated  with  great  respect  by  the  English  divines. 
In  1688,  on  the  death  of  Spanheim,  he  was  elected  professor 
of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Leyden,  an  appointment  which 
received  the  marked  approbation  of  William  of  Orange  (who  had 
now  ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain),  and  was  indeed  sug- 
gested by  that  prince.  The  learned  and  eloquent  prelections  of 
Witsius  were  attended  by  candidates  for  the  ministry  from  all 
parts  of  the  continent,  and  from  Great  Britain,  and  even  from 
America.  In  1699  he  was  induced,  though  with  reluctance,  by 
the  States  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland  to  accept  the  office  of 
regent  of  the  theological  college  in  the  room  of  Mark  Essius. 
He  resigned  this  situation  however  in  1707,  on  account  of  his 
advanced  years  and  increasing  infirmities,  and  was  at  the  same 
time  relieved  from  the  public  duties  of  his  professorship.  He 
died  on  the  22nd  October,  1708,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his 
age.  Witsius  was  a  man  of  great  talents  and  profound  and 
extensive  learning.  He  was  no  less  distinguished  for  his  can- 
dour, suavity  of  disposition,  and  benignity  of  manners.  By  his 
wife,  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  of  Utrecht,  whom  he  married 
in  1660,  he  had  four  children,  three  of  whom  survived  him.  He 
was  a  voluminous  writer ;  his  works  fill  six  quarto  volumes.  His 
best  known  writings  are  his  treatise  on  the  Covenants,  and  his 
dissertations  on  the  Creed,  and  on  the  Lord's  Prayer. — J.  T 

WITTE.     See  De  Witt. 

WODROW,  Robert,  a  well-known  Scottish  ecclesiastical 
historian,  was  the  second  son  of  James  Wodrow,  professor  of 
divinity,  and  was  born  at  Glasgow  in  1679.  He  studied  at 
Glasgow,  and  in  1703  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the 
presbytery  of  Paisley,  and  a  few  months  later  was  ordained 
minister  of  the  small  parish  of  Eastwood,  near  Glasgow.  In 
this  quiet  spot  Wodrow  spent  the  remainder  of  his  retired  yet 
active  and  useful  life.  Wodrow  was  naturally  of  an  inquisitive 
turn  of  mind,  having,  as  he  quaintly  terms  it,  an  "  Athenian  or 
queristical  temper,"  and  in  his  quiet  rural  parish  he  had  ample 
leisure  for  the  prosecution  of  his  favourite  studies.  His  father 
had  shared  in  the  sufferings  of  the  Covenanters  during  the 
troublous  times  of  Charles  II.  and  his  successor ;  and  young 
Wodrow,  who  had  often  mingled  in  his  early  years  with  the 
aged  ministers  who  had  been  ordained  during  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth,  had  gleaned  from  their  conversation  many  inter- 
esting reminiscences  of  the  renowned  presbyterians  who  flourished 
during  the  "  Second  Reformation."  He  entered  into  correspon- 
dence with  the  survivors  of  the  times  of  persecution  in  every  part 
of  the  country,  and  spared  no  efforts  or  expense  to  obtain  accurate 
accounts  of  the  labours  and  sufferings  both  of  the  people  and  their 
pastors.  The  result  of  his  arduous  and  painstaking  researches 
was  given  to  the  world  in  1721  in  his  well-known  work,  entitled 
''The  History  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  from 
the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution,"  2  vols,  folio.  The  reception 
given  to  his  work  by  the  public  was  most  gratifying,  and  the 
scurrilous  attacks  made  upon  it  by  some  nonjuring  episcopalians 
bore  testimony  of  a  different  kind  to  its  value.  The  "History" 
was  dedicated  to  George  I.,  and  as  a  mark  of  his  majesty's 
"esteem  for  the  author  and  his  works,"  the  sum  of  £100  was 
ordered  to  be  paid  to  Wodrow  by  the  treasury.  After  the  pub- 
lication of  his  great  work,  the  author  proceeded  to  carry  out  his 
long-cherished  plan  to  form  a  series  of  biographical  memoirs  of 
the  more  eminent  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He 
commenced  this  task  with  a  life  of  his  father,  which  was  com- 
pleted iu  172-1,  but  was  not  published  until  1728.     This  series  of 
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lives,  chiefly  compiled  between  1726  and  1733,  and  forming  ten 
folio  volumes,  with  an  appendix  extending  to  four  quarto  volumes, 
are  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  university  of  Glasgow,  but  a 
selection  from  them  has  been  published  by  the  Maitland  Club. 
They  are  inferior,  however,  both  in  interest  and  value  to  his 
"History."  Wodrow's  Btudiousbabitsand  incessant  labonn 
tu  have  injured  his  health,  and  after  a  protracted  illness  he  died  on 
tin-  21st  March,  1784.— J.  T. 

WOLCOTT,  John,  better  known  by  his  poetical  pseudonym 
of  "  Peter  Pindar,"  iras  born  at  Dodbrooke  in  Devonshire,  where 
his  father  was  a  small  freeholder.  The  precise  date  of  his  birth  is 
uncertain,  but  it  seems  that  he  was  christened  on  the  9th  of  May, 
1738.  After  a  course  of  schooling  in  various  places,  diversified 
by  a  year's  resilience  in  Normandy,  he  removed  to  Fowey  in 
Cornwall,  where  a  kind  uncle,  a  medical  man,  who  had  already 
defrayed  the  expenses  of  his  education,  adopted  him  as  his  heir, 
and  brought  him  up  to  his  own  profession.  At  this  time  he  showed 
some  talent  for  serious  verse,  and  was  a  fair  draughtsman,  lie 
was  anxious  to  see  the  world,  and  at  his  request  his  uncle  per- 
suaded Sir  William  Tivlawney,  appointed  governor  of  Ji 
to  take  Wolcott  with  him.  On  his  arrival  in  Jamaica  he  prac- 
tised medicine,  and — strange  episode  in  the  history  of 
man — he  actually  went  to  England,  and  was  ordained  by  tin; 
bishop  of  London,  that  he  might  accept  a  cure  of  souls  in 
Jamaica.  The  duties  of  his  new  charge,  were,  of  course,  but 
indifferently  performed,  and  after  the  death  of  the  governor  of 
Jamaica,  Wolcott  returned  to  England.  At  home  he  was  wel- 
comed by  his  uncle,  who  died  soon  afterwards,  and  left  him 
£2000.  After  various  ineffectual  attempts  to  obtain  a  medical 
practice  in  Cornwall,  patronizing  and  bringing  out.  by  the  way, 
the  talents  of  Opie  the  artist,  Wolcott  removed  to  London.  In 
1782  he  began  his  career  as  a  satirical  poet  by  some  "Lyrical 
Odes"  on  the  Royal  Academy  exhibition,  under  the  afterwards 
famous  pseudonym  of  Peter  Pindar.  It  was  the  first  of  a  long, 
a  very  long,  series  of  attacks  on  established  authorities,  poli- 
tical, literary,  social,  and  artistic,  which  procured  him  an  immense 
though  questionable  popularity.  George  III.  was  the  particular 
object  of  his  sarcasms,  which,  conveyed  in  a  style  often  doggrel, 
but  always  popular  and  telling,  made  Peter  Pindar  for  a  time 
a  power  in  the  land.  According  to  his  own  account,  the  Pitt 
ministry  attempted  to  buy  his  silence  by  a  pension  of  £300  a 
year,  which  he  threw  up  when  he  found  that  active  support  more 
than  passive  neutrality  was  expected.  In  17'Jo  the  popularity 
of  his  writings  was  so  great,  that  an  eminent  firm  of  London 
publishers  agreed  to  give  him  £250  a  year  for  the  copj  right 
of  his  works.  Like  most  temporary  satires,  Peter  Pindar's 
numerous,  or  rather  innumerable  writings — he  himself  pr 
ignorance  of  their  extent — are  little  read  now,  and  are  only  occa- 
sionally consulted  for  their  personal  allusions.  Wolcott,  after 
suffering  much  from  asthma,  and  having  been  for  years  quite 
blind,  died  in  1819.  There  is  a  copious  memoir  of  him,  with 
a  tolerably  complete  list  of  his  writings,  in  the  Annual  Biography 
and  Obituary  for  1820,  written  by  a  personal  acquaintance,  who 
describes  him  as  "  a  thick,  squat  man,"  with  "a  face  large,  dark, 
and  flat,"  and  "manners  neither  elegant  nor  agreeable." — F.  E. 

WOLF  or  WOLFIUS,  CHBIBTIAH,  a  celebrated  German 
mathematician  and  philosopher,  distinguished  for  his  compre- 
hensive attempts  to  elaborate  the  results  of  previous  research 
through  the  application  of  mathematical  methods  to  mental  and 
moral  science,  was  born  at  Breslau,  the  capital  of  Silesia,  on  the 
24th  January,  1G79.  His  father  was  a  respectable  tradesman  in 
Breslau,  who  trained  his  son  Christian  for  the  church,  in  the  gym- 
nasium and  college,  and  afterwards  in  the  divinity  school  of  his 
native  town.  Christian  Wolf  was  afterwards  educated  at  Jena 
and  Leipsic,  taking  his  degree  in  philosophy  at  Leipsic  in  1702. 
At  an  early  period  in  his  studies  he  w;is  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the 
injurious  effects  of  the  scholastic  system  and  spirit  then  in  vogue 
in  the  German  universities,  and  animated  by  the  hope  of  one 
day  promoting  a  reform  in  philosophy.  He  showed  in  his  early 
studies  an  extraordinary  genius  for  mathematics.    In  these  years 

also  the  "  Mcdi".  na  Mental  :f  I  --  h  in  t-ans<  3  v,  is  It..  ii.oiirU: 
companion  ;  and  this,  along  with  his  personal  intercourse  with 
the  author,  affected  his  whole  intellectual  course.  The  mind  of 
Leibnitz,  which  was  then  moulding  German  thought,  was  fore- 
most among  the  influences  by  which  the  mind  of  Wolf  was 
educated.  About  1703,  having  resolved  to  suhstitut 
for  ecclesiastical  life,  Wolf  settled  at  I 
mathematics,  principally  with  a  view  to  prepare  for  the 


tion  of  mathematical  method  to  philosophy  in  all  its  departments. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  privilege  of  reading  lectures,  he  di 
a  dissertation  which  he  had  drawn  I  entitled  "De 

philosophia  practica  universali,  methodo  mathematica  cm, 
'1  he  title  illustrates  the  heut  of  his  philosophical  inclinati 
the  work  attracted  the  attention  of  Leibnitz,  then  in  tie 
oi  his  fame.    At  Leipsic  Wolf  a] 

and  natural   philosophy,  accumulating   the  materia]  which  was 
afterwards  elaborated  in  his  in.-  I 

17ii7.  mi  tin-  recommendation  of  Leibnitz,  b 
of  mathematics  and  philosophy  at  Halle,  and  entered  mm 
on  that  course  of  voluminous  authorship  which  spread  l.i 
tation  over  Germany  and  other  countries.      ! 
which  appeared  in   1709,  displayed  his  ability  in  natural  philo- 
sophy, and  probably  occasioned  his  being  elected  in  the  following 
year  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  soon 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin.     His  "  Elements  Matheaeoa  uni- 
and  other  works  in  the  same  science,  soon  followed.     In 
1  7  1  J  he  first  appeared  in  a  field  of  study  with  which  his  1 
especially  aasociafa  d — as  tin-  author  of  a  small  manual  1  I 
in  German,  translated  into  English  in  1770,  in  which  he  I 
middle  course  between  scholastic  subtilties  and  the  loose  bi 
tions  of  Ramus,  Dee  Cartes,  and  other  logicians  of  the  sixte  nth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.    A  "  Lexicon  Mathematicnm,"  meant 
to  afford  an  explanation  of  technical  terms  in  that  science  to 
those  who  had  no  opportunity  of  studying  it  in  a  regular  manner; 
a  "Compendium"  of  his  elements  of  mathem 
of  his  philosophical  lectures ;  and  various  contributions  to  the 
Acta  Eruditorum,  including  a  memoir  of  Leibnitz  who  died  in 
171 G — were  among  the  literary  performances  of  the  earlier  part 
of  his  course  at  Halle.    His  rising  fame  procured  him  in\  il 
from  other  universities  and  from  foreign  kings,  but  he  remained 
faithful  to  Halle  and  Prussia,  and  gradually  addressed  himself  to 
more  arduous  work.     In  1719,  in  his  fortieth  year,  he  produced 
his  Metaphysics,  or  "Rational  Thoughts  on  God,  the  World,  the 
Soul  of  Man,  and  Being  in  general,-'  which  soon  after  gave  rise 
to  a  stormy  controversy,  and  to  the  expulsion  of  Wolf  t: 
university  and  his  native  country  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
while,  in  1720,  he  published  his  "'Moral  Philosophy,"  in  which 
his  grand  rule  is,  Perfict  I  id  in  the  following  year  a 

treatise  on  "Civil  and  Political  Philosophy,"  in  which  be 
ethics  to  the  various  developments  of  society.     Wolfs  a 
peaceful  labour  was  now  interrupt'  1.      Hk  favourite  les.- 
the  need  for  clear  insight   as  the  condition  of  all  reasonable 
belief;  and  logical  and  metaphysical  philosophy  was  his  instru- 
ment for  rendering  obscure  dogmas  clear.     He  paid  the  penalty 
exacted  of  those,  from  Socrates  downwards,  who  have  e 
this  lesson,  and  his  pupils  were  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  the 
received  authorities  in  the  various  branches  of  know  I 
questioning  criticism  of  the  common  definitions  and 
of  their  teachers.    A  discourse  by  Wolf  on  the  "Moral  Phi. 
of  Confucius"  brought  matters  to  a  Cri  -  were  drawn 

up   against   him.   in   which   he  1   with   heresy  and 

implied  atheism  in  his  metaphysical  principles.     A  fierce  . 
versy  ensued.     Lange,  professor  of  theology  at  Halle,  was  one 
of  his  most  conspicuous  assailan"  the  Woltian  - 

with   a  fatalism   subversive  of  society.      The  popular  mil 
sentation,  common  in  metaphysical  controversy,  wai 
by  his  colleagues,  and  at  List   Frederick  William  <•: 
induced  to  deprive  Wolf  of  his  position  and  emoluments  at  B 

.:■•  r.   1  728,  requiring  him  at  the  same  time  to  quit  the 
Prussian  dominions.     He  r  ''urg,  where  I 

dially  received  by  the  landgrave,  and  where  a  great  concourse 
of  stud  rted  to  his  lectures.    At  Marburg  he  r 

his  labours  through  the  press,  most  of  hi-  liter  works  !• 
Latin.  He  published  some  annotations  on  his  "Metaph; 
in  which  he  redargued  Olt  theism,  the  1 

■   him  at  the  same  time  ■]  books  far  an  : 

1:.   1725  lie  published  two  volumes on  natural  philosophy,  and 
soon  after,  under  the  name  of  -  B 
pineal  aphorisms,  meant  t  •'•      In 

methodo  scientitic.i 

This  was  followed  in  17:;"  by  his  "Phili 
Prima.  :."  a  study  which  I 

from  its  place  in   public  repute  as  a  m 
words.      In  1731  1 
ontological  theory  of  the  physical  universe ;  and  cosmt  i 
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regarded  as  the  philosophical  basis  of  physics  and  natural  theology. 
Then  followed  two  treatises  on  psychology — "  Psychologia  Em- 
pirica,  methodo  scientifica  pertractata,"  in  1732,  and  "  Psyeho- 
logia  Rationalis,"  in  1734.  Rational  Theology,  Rational  Cosmo- 
logy,  and  Rational  Psychology — conversant  respectively  with  God, 
the'  World,  and  the  Soul — were  the  three  branches  of  dogmatic 
metaphysics,  according  to  Wolf.  In  1736-37  was  published  his 
"  Theologia  Naturalis,"  in  opposition  to  Spinozism,  Epicureanism, 
and  atheism,  and  in  the  year  after  his  "  Philosophica  Practica 
Universalis."  About  this  time  efforts  were  made  to  induce  him 
to  return  to  Halle,  as  the  king  was  satisfied  that  he  had  been 
unjustly  expelled.  He  declined  all  overtures  until  the  accession 
of  Frederick  William's  successor.  At  last,  in  December,  1740, 
he  resumed  his  academical  life  at  Halle  after  his  long  exile  at 
Marburg,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  and  proceeded  in 
the  course  of  literary  labour  in  which  he  had  been  so  long 
engaged.  Some  years  before  this  he  had  been  elected  an  asso- 
ciate of  the  French  Institute,  on  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke, 
the  friend  of  Locke.  He  was  now  made  a  privy  councillor  of 
Prussia,  vice-chancellor,  and  professor  of  the  law  of  nature  and 
nations  at  Halle.  Afterwards  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the 
university,  and  created  a  baron  of  the  empire.  His  later  years 
were  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  treatises  on  the  law  of  nature, 
and  on  political  philosophy.  His  treatise,  entitled  "Jus  Natural," 
in  8  vols.,  was  published  in  successive  instalments  (1740-48), 
followed  by  his  "  Philosophia  Moralis,  sive  Ethica,"  4  vols.,  and 
his  "Jus  Gentium."  In  1752,  when  more  than  seventy  years  of 
age,  he  completed  in  a  great  measure  the  comprehensive  scheme 
which  he  had  formed  in  youth,  and  had  pursued  during  life  with 
a  methodical  industry  remarkable  and  very  instructive.  Chris- 
tian Wolf  has  his  place,  dry  and  pedantic  as  his  writings  now 
seem,  as  the.  most  methodical  genius  in  modern  philosophy,  and 
the  representative  of  the  "dogmatic"  school  in  the  period  inter- 
mediate between  Leibnitz  and  Kant.  He  had  many  followers 
and  many  opponents,  and  the  Leibnitzo-Wolfian  school  played  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  philosophical  discussions  of  the  early 
and  middle  part  of  last  century.  The  life  of  Wolf  was  prolonged, 
notwithstanding  his  incessant  mental  work,  until  he  had  com- 
pleted his  seventy-fifth  year.  Gout,  complicated  with  other 
diseases,  carried  him  off  on  the  9th  of  April,  1754,  resting  "  with 
full  trust  on  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ." — A.  C.  F. 

WOLF,  Fkiedrioh  August,  the  great  humanist  and  critic, 
was  born  at  Haynrode,  near  Xordhausen,  15th  February,  1759. 
Being  instructed  in  the  rudiments  by  his  own  father,  a  school- 
master, he  was  sent  to  the  gymnasium  of  Nordhausen,  where 
he  imbibed  that  love  for  independent  and  self-taught  knowledge, 
which  characterized  the  whole  course  of  bis  life.  He  was  con- 
versant both  with  the  ancient  and  modern  classics,  when  in 
1777  he  entered  himself  of  the  university  of  Giittingen  as 
"  studiosus  philologia;,"  an  unheard-of  innovation,  which  had 
nearly  shut  the  gates  of  the  alma  mater  in  his  face.  Even 
Heyne,  himself  a  philologer,  strongly  objected  to  this  appella- 
tion, and  advised  the  young  student  to  style  himself  a  student 
of  theology.  But  Wolf  persisted,  and  Heyne  took  a  life-long 
dislike  for  him,  so  much  the  more  as  Wolf  became  by  no  means 
a  diligent  hearer,  but  preferred  to  read  for  himself.  Heyne 
therefore  excluded  him  from  one  of  his  lectures.  Necessity 
drove  Wolf  to  teach  privately  the  Greek  and  English  languages, 
and  it  was  for  the  use  of  his  pupils  that  he  published  in  1778 
an  edition  of  Shakspeare's  Macbeth,  with  notes.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  obtained  a  mastership  at  Ihlefeld,  where  he  at  once 
made  himself  favourably  known  by  his  edition  of  the  Symposium. 
In  1782  he  was  appointed  headmaster  at  Osterode,  and  in  1783 
was  called  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  and  pedagogical  science 
at  Halle,  which  he  filled  for  twenty-three  years.  At  first,  his 
lectures  were  much  above  the  capacities  of  his  hearers,  but 
when  he  had  lowered  his  tone  the  students  flocked  to  his  class. 
The  influence  of  his  lectures,  as  well  as  of  his  writings,  on  the 
work  of  education  in  Germany,  cannot  be  overrated. — (See  his 
"Consilia  Scholastica,"  edited  by  Fohliseh.)  Wolf  declined  the 
chairs  which  were  successively  offered  him  at  Leyden,  Copen- 
hagen, and  Munich,  as  he  was  duly  promoted  at  Halle,  and  was 
nominated  privy  councillor.  When  in  1806  the  university  was 
closed,  he  repaired  to  Berlin,  where  he  took  a  most  active  part 
in  the  establishment  of  the  new  university,  and  was  preferred  to 
high  offices,  which  he,  however,  resigned  one  by  one,  and  only 
continued  his  lectures.  For  the  benefit  of  his  broken  health  he 
was  advised  to  go  to  the  south  of  France  in  1824,  where  he  died 


(at  Marseilles)  on  the  8th  August  of  the  same  year.  Wolf  has 
altered  the  whole  face  of  classical  learning,  not  only  in  Germany, 
but  all  over  the  world.  He  was  the  first  to  develop  in  his  lec- 
tures a  complete  system  of  philology,  which  he  called  the  Science 
of  Antiquity  (Alterthumswissenschaft),  and  which  was  published 
by  some  of  his  pupils.  We  note  Wolf's  "Vorlesungen  fiber  die 
Alterthumswissenschaft,"  edited  by  Giirtler,  five  volumes ;  the 
Cyclopaedia  of  Philology  by  Stockmann;  and  the  Darstellung  der 
Alterthumswissenschaft  by  Hoffmann.  The  system  of  Boeckh 
also  (see  Boeckh)  is  chiefly  based  on  that  of  Wolf.  But  he 
gained  still  greater  fame  by  his  "Prolegomena  in  Homerum,"  in 
which,  by  an  admirable  chain  of  arguments,  he  came  to  the 
result,  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  not  the  works  of  one  single 
and  individual  Homer,  but  a  comparatively  late  compilation  of 
several  lays  and  episodes  sung  by  the  aoiloi  and  handed  down  by 
oral  tradition.  This  startling  theory  set  the  world  a-blaze,  and 
several  Hellenists,  Heyne  among  the  number,  claimed  for  them- 
selves the  priority  of  the  discovery.  Wolf,  therefore,  in  self- 
defence  published  his  "Letters  to  Heyne,"  Berlin,  1797,  the  first 
three  of  which  are  justly  considered  models  of  controversial 
writing  and  refined  irony.  Some  years  later  Wolf  brilliantly 
established  the  genuineness  of  those  speeches  of  Cicero  (Post 
Reditum,  Ad  Quirites  post  Reditum,  Pro  Domo,  et  De  Haruspi- 
cum  Responsis),  which  had  been  impugned  by  Markland.  With 
so  much  the  less  success  he  met  when  he  attempted  to  denounce 
the  speech  Pro  Marcello,  as  spurious  and  unworthy  of  the  great 
orator.  Among  the  rest  of  his  numerous  works,  his  renowned 
editions  of  Homer,  of  the  Theogony,  the  Qua?stiones  Tusculana?, 
and  the  Select  Dialogues  of  Plato,  must  not  be  omitted.  Wolf 
excelled  no  less  in  the  art  of  the  translator,  his  translations  of 
the  Clouds,  the  Acharnians,  and  of  the  first  Satire  of  Horace, 
being  perfect  masterpieces. — K.  E. 

WOLF,  Hieronymus,  a  German  hellenist,  was  born  of  a 
respectable  family  in  the  then  principality  of  Ottingen  in  1516. 
He  led  a  wandering  life,  which  was  chiefly  troubled  by  his  own 
hypochondriac  disposition.  He  embraced  the  reformed  doctrines; 
but  his  faith  in  Luther  did  not  deliver  him  from  the  delusions 
of  judicial  astrology.  His  death  occurred  at  Augsburg  in  1581. 
His  numerous  Latin  translations  of  Greek  authors,  his  editions, 
commentaries,  and  notes,  show  great  erudition  and  taste,  but 
are  not  exempt  from  the  blame  of  too  great  liberties  taken 
with  the  Greek  texts. — K.  E. 

WOLFE,  James,  a  celebrated  military  officer,  was  the  only 
child  of  Lieutenant-general  Edward  Wolfe,  one  of  Marlborough's 
veterans,  and  was  born  at  Westerham  in  Kent  on  2nd  January, 
1727.  He  entered  the  army  when  he  was  only  fourteen  years 
of  age,  and  by  his  unwearied  diligence  and  attention  soon  became 
as  conspicuous  for  his  professional  knowledge  as  for  his  military 
genius.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  battles  of  Dettingen 
and  Fontenoy;  and  at  Lafieldt  in  1747,  when  he  was  little  more 
than  twenty,  he  received  the  highest  encomiums  from  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. After  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748, 
he  returned  home,  and  by  his  zeal  and  activity  greatly  improved 
the  discipline  of  bis  men,  while  at  the  same  time  he  secured  their 
affection  by  his  humanity.  In  the  following  year  he  was  intrusted 
as  lieutenant-colonel  with  the  command  of  a  regiment  in  the  force 
stationed  in  Scotland,  after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of 
1745,  and  spent  at  least  one  year  in  Glasgow,  during  which  he 
set  himself  diligently  to  amend  the  faults  of  his  general  education. 
He  was  subsequently  stationed  at  Inversnaid,  near  Lochlomond, 
and  at  Inverness,  and,  as  his  letters  show,  had  formed  a  very  accu- 
rate estimate  of  the  gross  misconduct  of  the  government,  and  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  rebellion  ought  to  have  been  prevented, 
and  the  peace  of  the  country  preserved.  In  1757  he  took  part  in 
the  secret  expedition  despatched  to  attempt  the  capture  of  Roche- 
fort.  But  owing  mainly  to  dissensions  between  the  commanders, 
Mordaunt  and  Hawke,  the  expedition  completely  failed  in  its 
object,  though  Wolfe,  chafed  at  the  wavering  and  hesitation  of  his 
leader,  offered  to  make  himself  master  of  Rochefort  if  only  five 
hundred  men  and  three  ships  of  war  were  placed  at  his  disposal. 
The  offer,  though  rejected  at  the  time,  did  not  escape  the 
observation  or  the  memory  of  the  great  minister,  who  had  just 
undertaken  the  government.  In  1758  he  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general,  and  in  conjunction  with  General  Amherst 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  force  which  besieged  and 
captured  Louisburg,  an  exploit  which  annexed  Cape  Breton  and 
Prince  Edwards  island  to  the  British  dominions.  On  the  land- 
ing of  the  troops  he  was  the  first  to  spring  from  the  boats  into 
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the  raging  surf,  and  it  was  in  no  small  degree  owing  to  his 
eoorage  and  activity  that    '  dly  to  a 

successful  teraiination.     S  ipelled  him  to  return  home 

after  the  capture  of  Cape  Breton;  but  neither  ill  health  nor  his 
fondness  for  domestic  repose  could  induce  him  to  remain  in  retire- 
ment when  his  country  needed  his  services,  and  lie  lost  no  time 
in  offering  to  Pitt  to  serve  in  the  next  American  campaign.  The 
great  minister  who  now  wielded  the  destinies  of  Britain,  having 
deterniiie-d  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Canada,  disregarded  the 
claims  of  family  influence,  or  of  mere  seniority  in  his  choice  of  a 
general,  and  intrusted  the  execution  of  his  designs  to  Wolfe, 
whose  military  genius  had  previously  attracted  his  notice.  The 
scheme  of  l'itt  comprised  three  separate  expeditions,  which  were 
all  ultimately  to  unite  at  Quebec  The  main  army,  consisting 
of  twelve  thousand  men  under  General  Amherst,  was  to  attack 
Ticonderago,  secure  the  navigation  of  Lake Champuun,  and  then 
descend  the  river  and  effect  a  junction  witli  Wolfe;  a  second 
army  under  General  I'rideaux  was  to  effect  the  reduction  of 
Niagara  and  Montreal;  while  Wolfe  himself,  with  a  force  of 
eight  thousand  men,  was  to  ascend  the  St.  Lawrence  as  soon  as 
its  navigation  should  be  clear  of  ice,  and  lay  -  bee,  the 

capital  and  seat  of  government.  The  divisions  under  Generals 
Amherst  and  I'rideaux  met  with  considerable  success  in  their 
operations,  though  in  consequence  of  unforeseen  ohstacl 
both  failed  in  reaching  Quebec.  But  these  expeditions  were 
cast  into  the  shade  by  Wolfe's.  Embarking  on  board  the  fleet  of 
Admiral  Saunders,  he  sailed  from  Portsmouth  in  the  spring  of 
1759 ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  27th  of  June  that  the  army 
was  landed  on  the  Isle  d'Orleans,  below  Quebec.  The  Marquis 
de  Montcalm,  the  French  governor  in  Canada — a  man  i 
eourage,  experience,  and  skill — immediately  adopted  \ 
measures  for  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy,  and  the  defence  of  the 
capital.  On  the  very  night  after  the  landing  of  the  British 
troops  he  sent  out  seven  fire-ships  from  Quebec  to  destroy  the 
fleet;  but  the  attempt  was  frustrated  by  the  prudent  precau- 
tions of  the  admiral.  Wolfe's  little  army  was  inferior  in  numbers 
to  theenemy ;  but  it  was  composed  of  veteran  soldiers,  and  he  was 
well  supported  by  his  otiicers.  lie  lo>t  no  time  in  commencing 
operations,  and  having  directed  Brigadier  Monckton,  his  second 
in  command,  to  seize  Point  Lewis,  a  headland  which  looks 
towards  Quebec,  he  caused  batteries  to  be  raised  both  on  it  and 
the  Lie  d'Orleans,  and  bombarded  the  town.  But  though  the 
buildings  wore  seriously  injured,  no  progress  was  made 
the  reduction  of  the  place.  He  then  attempted  by  various  feints 
to  draw  the  French  commander  from  the  strong  position  which 
he  had  taken  up,  and  entrenched  on  the  line  called  Beauport 

ii  the'  St.  Charles  and  the  Montmorency;  but  Montcalm 
resolutely  maintained  his  position,  with  the  river  and  its  sand- 
banks in  front,  and  unpenetrable  woods  in  his  rear.  Wolfe  was 
therefore  compelled  to  attack  the  enemy  in  their  entrenchments ; 
but  the  assault  which  took  place  on  the  31st  of  July  failed,  mainly 
in  consequence  of  the  ill-regulated  impetuosity  of  the  advanced 
Storming  party,  who  did  not  wait  for  their  supports,  and  they 
were  ultimately  compelled  to  retreat,  after  losing  about  eight 
hundred  men.  Wolfe  was  deeply  mortified  at  this  repulse.  II.- 
men  became  dispirited,  and  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  anxiety  he 
fell  ill  of  a  fever.  He  took  a  most  gloomy  view  of  his  pr 
and  wrote  to  Mr.  l'itt  in  most  desponding  terms  respecting 
the  success  of  the  enterprise.  Wolfe* was  not  the  man,  how- 
ever, to  sit  down  and  fold  his  hands  in  despair ;  and  no  sooner 
was  his  health  in  some  degree  restored  than  he  renewed  his 
attempts  to  draw  the  French  from  their  inaccessible  post,  though 
still  without  effect.  In  this  extremity,  by  a  happy  stroke  of 
<renius  he  conceived  the  daring  project  of  landing  his  ti 
the  foot  of  the-  heights  of  Abraham.  Favoured  by  a  dark  night 
and  a  flowing  tide,  they  embarked  about  one  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
.  and  landed  UU perceived  at  a  place  now 

's  cave,  about  two  miles  a!  this  spot  they 

ascended  the  cliffs  by  •  narrow  and  ah:  bla  path,  pull- 

ing themselves  up  by  bushes  and  brambles  or  the  project  ii. 
of  rock.     The  French  picquet  stationed  at  th  I  panic- 

struck,  and  by  sunrise  the  British  army  wat  drawn  up  in  ■ 
order  on  the  table-land  called  the  Plains  of  Abrahaa 

Surprised,  but  not  dismayed,  Montcalm  at  once 
led  out  his  troops  to  meet  them.      I  was  brief  but 

decisive.  Just  as  the  action  began  Wolfe  received  a  ball  in  the 
wrist,  and  soon  after  was  struck  by  a  second  in  the  groin  ;  but 
concealing  his  wounds  he   cheered  on  his  -  decisive 


bayonet  charge,  which  he  led  in  person.     A  third  .- 
which  he  felt  would  prove  mortal,  entered  hi-  turning 

lid,  "  Supp    : 

don't  let  my  n 

rear,  but  continued  to  gaze  on  the  battle-field  tili 
■  fail,  and  be  became  fain! 

:  this  stupor 

i  hey  run  ! —  they  run  !  "     "  \\  bo 

hasten  i  •   hero,   "to  Colonel  Iiur- 

ton  and  tell  him  to  i 

with  all  speed,  so  that  the  bri.  1,  and  their 

retreat  cut  off.     ...  -  praised;"  and  after  a 

short  pause,  "I  die  happy.*1     He  than  torn 

immediately  breathed  his  last. 

The  French  general  also  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  next 
day,  and  his  second  in  command  fell  ail 
that   General    Monckton.   who  succeeded  to    ■ 
killed.     The  French  lost  one  thousand  five  hundred  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  while   the  loss  of  the  British  an. 
to  six   hundred  and  forty.     The  city  of  Quebec  capitul  I 
the  18th  September,  and  the  poaacmninn  of  Cinada  was  finally 
secured  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  17 

Wolfe  was  only  thirty-three  y  in  the 

arms  of  victory.      His  death   was   regarded   :ls  a  national  loss. 
Mourning  was  worn  for  him  by  all  clai  1  low,  and  a 

public  monument  in 
to  him  by  the  house  of  eon  .     •  his  body  was  interred  in 

.■  h  parish  church  b(  side   his  father,  who  died  on!;- 
days  before  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  I  i . 

wife,  however,  survived  to  mourn  her  double  . 
was  not  more  distinguished  for  his  military  genius  and  bravery, 
his  ardent  and  fearless  spirit  of  enter]  rough  know- 

ledge of  his  profession,  and  his  skill  as  a  disciplinarian,  than 
for  his  religious  principle  - 

humanity,  and  exemplary  conduct  in  private  life.     1 1 
one  of  the  pu  I  the  roll  of  our  country's 

military  heroes. — J.  T. 

WOLLASTON,   W'iu.hm.  the  author  of  the  "Religion  of 
Nature   Delineated,"  was  burn  at   Cotton   Clanford  in  Si 
shire  in  I'j.'i'J.      He  was  sprang  from  a  good  old  fan. 
the  branch  of  it  to  which  he  b.-l  a  somewhat 

verished  condition.      He  was  educated  at  Si 
bridge.     After  leaving  Cambridge  he  became  assistant- m 
a  school  at  Birmingham,  in  addition  to  which  he  obtained  a  small 
lectureship  in  a  chapel  about  I  m  that  town.      His 

means,  however,  were  very  straitened,  until  he  m 
edly,  in  1688,  left  an  an,;  asm,  Mr.  Wi 

of  Shenton,  who  was  the   head  of  the  flourishing  branch  of  his 
family.     This  gentleman  had  l>ecn  so  much  impn 
merits  of  his  kinsman,  both  from  what  he  knew  of  him  per- 
and  from  the  reports  which  had  reached  him,  that  he  beq 
to  him  his  entire  estate  t"  I 

ton  now  married  i 
children  were  born  to  him.      11 
lived   in    strict    retirement.       II 

Square,  and  how  uneventful  his  life  must  have  Wen  is  attested 
bv  the  circumstance  that  he  never  oni  house 

during  a  period  of  thirty  iad  in  17JI.      "1 

ligion  of  Nature   Delineated"  is  a  treatise  on  natnral  r 
which  passes  at  once  into  an  inquiry  respecting  t: 
of  morals.     The  transition  is  eas 
origin   in  the  fact    tli  it  t  rence  in  human  a 

What  is  it  that  makes  some  actions  good,  ar.  I 

r.mon  quality,  which  may 
a  from  the  bad  ones  a> 
ite  quality?  I 

n  which  truth  is 
duct  is  conduct  in  which  truth  is  violated. — J.  F.  F. 
WOLLASTON,  William  Hydb,  an  eminent  chemi 

natural   phi!  ■ 

title  pursuits,  an  1 

attending  the  hospitals  of  '  '•      "e 

now  s. '  Kdmundsbti  ; 
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sician  for  some  years.  He  then  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  and  began  to  practise  in  London.  He 
offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  post  of  physician 
to  St.  George's  hospital,  but  another  person  of  very  inferior 
abilities  was  preferred  to  him  by  dint  of  local  interest.  Dis- 
gusted at  this,  he  renounced  the  medical  profession,  and  devoted 
the  rest  of  his  life  to  scientific  pursuits.  By  way  of  improving 
his  income,  which  was  but  scanty,  he  took  up  the  manufacture  of 
platinum,  which  was  then  very  little  understood.  He  first  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  it  into  ingots  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  fitting 
it  for  ever)'  kind  of  use.  By  this  process,  which  remained  in  use 
till  quite  lately,  when  it  was  superseded  by  the  more  economical 
method  of  Ste  Claire  Deville,  he  conferred  a  great  boon,  not  only 
upon  scientific  chemistry,  but  upon  several  branches  of  manufac- 
tures. Wollaston's  health  was  always  feeble,  and  it  was  only  by 
great  care  and  rigid  abstemiousness  that  he  could  preserve  him- 
self in  a  state  fit  for  intellectual  labour.  He  died  in  January, 
1829,  of  paralysis  brought  on  by  a  tumour  in  the  brain.  Wollas- 
ton's researches  were  numerous,  and  not  confined  to  chemistry; 
electricity,  optics,  and  mineralogy  also  felt  the  benefit  of  his 
labours.  He  invented  the  reflecting  goniometer,  by  means  of 
which  the  angles  of  crystals  can  be  measured  with  great  nicety, 
and  thus  gave  a  great  impulse  to  crystallography.  Several 
modifications  and  improvements  on  the  original  principle  have 
since  been  invented,  but  Wollaston's  instrument  still  continues 
in  use.  His  camera  lucida  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  micro- 
scope. His  instrument  for  measuring  the  refractive  power  of 
bodies  is  simple  and  useful.  His  "  periscopic  glasses  "  were  at 
one  time  in  great  demand.  His  chemical  sliding  rule,  for  find- 
ing the  amount  of  one  substance  required  to  combine  with, 
neutralize,  or  decompose  a  given  weight  of  any  other,  is  a  very 
ingenious  invention,  and  saves  the  time  required  for  calculation. 
His  modification  of  the  blow-pipe  has  been  highly  commended 
by  Berzelius.  In  the  use  of  the  blow-pipe  he  was  equal  if  not 
superior  to  Gahn.  The  mineralogists  of  London,  when  puzzled 
to  know  the  chemical  nature  of  a  rare  mineral,  invariably  applied 
to  Wollaston,  who  by  the  aid  of  the  blow-pipe  almost  as  invari- 
ably solved  the  question  in  a  few  minutes.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  Wollaston  is  the  person  referred  to  in  the  following 
passage,  taken  from  Children's  translation  of  the  first  edition 
of  Berzelius  on  the  Blowpipe,  London,  1822  : — "  One  person 
especially,  whose  name  need  not  be  mentioned  here,  is  distin- 
guished both  for  his  skill  in  the  use  of  this  valuable  little  instru- 
ment, for  the  accuracy  of  his  results,  and  for  the  sagacity  shown 
in  reaching  them.  Had  he  taken  the  pains  to  communicate 
his  knowledge  to  the  world,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion 
for  the  present  work."  Unfortunately  Wollaston  has  left  no 
account  of  his  reagents  and  modes  of  manipulation.  Perhaps, 
however,  a  great  part  of  his  skill  was  incommunicable,  depending 
not  so  much  upon  peculiar  methods  as  on  his  remarkable  pene- 
tration and  fertility  in  resources,  and  especially  on  his  exquisite 
acutenesss  of  eye  and  delicacy  of  hand.  It  is  said  that  he 
could  write  with  a  diamond  upon  glass  in  characters  so  small 
that  to  the  naked  eye  of  any  other  person  they  appeared  merely 
like  a  ragged  line,  but  when  seen  through  a  powerful  lens  they 
appeared  regular  and  beautifully  distinct.  In  electrical  science 
Wollaston  showed  the  identity  of  frictional  electricity  with  gal- 
vanism, or  as  he  called  it  chemical  electricity.  He  opposed  the 
"  contact-theory  "  of  galvanism,  and  even  tried  to  resolve  fric- 
tional electricity  into  chemical  action.  At  the  time  when  the 
electro-decomposition  of  water  first  attracted  attention  Wollaston 
contrived  a  galvanic  apparatus  no  larger  than  a  thimble,  with 
which  the  phenomenon  could  be  satisfactorily  exhibited.  Among 
his  chemical  researches  we  may  notice,  besides  the  above-men- 
tioned method  of  working  platinum,  the  discovery  of  palladium 
and  rhodium,  with  the  first  account  of  their  properties.  He 
examined  the  oxalates,  and  the  nature  of  urinary  calculi,  several 
varieties  of  which  he  was  the  first  to  distinguish.  Many  other 
chemical  facts  first  ascertained  by  him  may  be  found  in  his 
numerous  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  century.  Wollaston  was  shy  and  reserved 
almost  to  eccentricity.  His  laboratory  was  as  difficult  of  access 
as  the  enchanted  palaces  of  fiction;  indeed  only  a  few  of  his  most 
intimate  friends  were  aware  of  its  locality.  To  one  who  impor- 
tunately requested  a  sight  of  it  he  showed  a  tray  on  which  lay  a 
spirit-lamp,  a  blowpipe,  and  a  few  test-tubes.  But  underneath  the 
coldness  of  his  exterior  lay  hid  such  sterling  qualities,  as  secured 
him  the  warmest  attachment  of  all  who  really  knew  him. — J.W.S. 


WOLSEY,   Thomas,  Cardinal,   the  celebrated   minister  of 
King  Henry  VIII. ,  was  born  in  1471  at  Ipswich,  being,  accord- 
ing to  the  assertion  of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  the  son  of 
a  butcher,  who  wrote  his  name   Robert  Wuley.     Wolsey  was 
entered  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  when  very  young;  and 
obtained  his  B.A.  degree  so  early  in  life  as  to  be  called  the  "boy 
bachelor."     This  precocious  distinction  was  followed  by  a  fel- 
lowship, and  the  head-mastership  of  a  school  connected  with 
Magdalen  college.     Among  his  pupils  were  three  sons  of  the 
marquis  of  Dorset,  at  whose  house  the  tutor 'was  invited  to 
spend  a  Christinas  vacation.     His  knowledge,  his  fine  personal 
appearance,  and  his  insinuating  manners  ingratiated  him  with 
the  marquis,  who  presented  him  to  the  living  of  Lymington  in 
Somersetshire.     Wolsey  accordingly  took  orders,  and  entered  on 
his  cure,  October  10,  1500,  giving  up  his  college  appointments. 
After  two  years,  on  the  death  of  Lord  Dorset,  he  quitted  Lyming- 
ton and  became  chaplain  to  the  Primate-archbishop  Deane,  at 
whose  death  he  engaged  himself  to  Sir  John  Nanfant,  a  favourite 
of  King  Henry  VII.     Serving  this  patron  well,  he  was  rewarded 
by  the  appointment  of  royal  chaplain,  the  duties  of  which  brought 
him  into  frequent  communication  with  the  king.      "  Exceeding 
wise,  fair-spoken,  and  persuading,"  he  had  also  great  capacity  for 
business,  and  neglected  no  opportunity  of  displaying  this  talent  to 
his  money- loving  sovereign.     He  also  won  the  favour  of  Bishop 
Fox  and  Sir  Thomas  Lovel,  the  officers  of  state  who  stood  highest 
in  the  favour  of  the  king.     Henry  resolved  to  employ  his  chap- 
lain in  a  very  delicate  negotiation  relating  to  his  own  union 
with  Margaret  of  Savoy,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian. 
Wolsey  started  from  Richmond  on  Sunday  after  dinner,  and  with 
a  zealous  ardour,  which  was  seconded  by  fair  winds  and  fleet 
horses,  he  reached  Bruges,  presented  his  despatches,  obtained 
favourable  answers,  and  reached  Richmond  again  by  the  follow- 
ing Wednesday  night.     The  king  was  not  more  amazed  than 
pleased  at  this  celerity  and  sacrifice  of  ease.     He  bestowed  on 
the  sturdy  chaplain  the  wealthy  deanery  of  Lincoln.     But  before 
the  contemplated  marriage  could  be  carried  out,  the  king  fell  ill 
and  died.     Wolsey  had  now  to  adapt  his  pliant  faculties  to  a 
sovereign  of  a  different  strain,  and  profiting  by  the  intimacy  of 
his  former  pupil,  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  with  the  young  king, 
the  chaplain  soon  showed  what  a  jovial,  witty,  and  accomplished 
companion  he  could  be.      In  the  first  year  of  the  new  reign 
Wolsey  was  appointed  king's  almoner,  and  was  sworn  of  the 
privy  council.     Bishop  Fox  and  Lord  Surrey,  the  two  most 
powerful  men  in  the  council,  found  themselves  ere  long  sup- 
planted in  the  royal  favour  by  their  former  humble  servant. 
Wolsey  gradually  acquired  entire  ascendancy  over  the  king.    He 
knew  how  to  gratify  the  masculine  intellect  of  Henry  by  learned 
discourse,  and  skilfully  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  transaction 
of  any  public  business  which  a  king  of  eighteen  might  be  dis- 
posed to  lay  aside  for  lighter  pursuits.     "Master  almoner's" 
influence,  and  his  haughty  assertion  of  it,  drove  from  the  council 
the  chief  ministers  of  the  late  king.    Gifts  and  preferments  were 
showered  upon  the  favourite.     He  was  made  canon  of  Windsor, 
registrar  and  chancellor  of  the  order  of  the  garter,  reporter  of 
proceedings  in  the  star-chamber,  and  having  obtained  a  dis- 
pensation from  the  pope,  he  received  in  the  shape  of  deaneries, 
rectories,  and  prebends,  a  greater  amount  of  pluralities  than  any 
Englishman  of  his  time.     In  1512,  on  the  resignation  of  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  Wolsey*was  made  lord-treasurer.     In  1513,  as 
commissary-general,  he  took  a  leading   part  in  the  war  with 
France,  and  on  the  capture  of  Tournay  was  made  bishop  of  that 
place.      A  more  certain  and  profitable  episcopal  appointment 
awaited  him  at  home  in  the  see  of  Lincoln,  to  which  he  had 
hardly  been  consecrated  when  the  custody  of  the  archbishopric 
of  York  was   confided  to  him.     He  was  subsequently  elected 
archbishop  of  York,  and  had  his  appointment  confirmed  by  the 
pope's  bull.     To  the  large  income  derived  from  these  high  posts 
were  added  the  temporalities  of  the  rich  dioceses  of  Durham 
and    Winchester,   and    the    profits    derived    from  farming   the 
bishoprics  of  Bath,  Worcester,  and  Hereford,  filled  by  foreigners, 
who  compounded  at  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  revenue  for  the 
pleasure  of  non-residence.     He  further  held  the  abbey  of  St. 
Albans  in  commendam.     In  1515  Pope  Leo  X.  conferred  upon 
Wolsey  the  dignities  of.cardmal  and  legate,  while  a  few  months 
later  (22nd  December),  in  the  same  year,  he  was  raised  by  the 
king  to   the  seat  of  chancellor,  at  the   expense  of  Archbishop 
Warham.     Wolsey  was  now  at  the  summit  of  his  power.     For 
nearly  fifteen  years  he  administered  the  affairs  of  England  with 
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great  ability  and  general  honesty  of  purpose.  The  extraordinary 
magnificence  which  lie  maintained  in  his  style  of  living,  his 
passion  for  building  great  houses,  and  the  necessity  of  I 
a  large  body  of  adherents  devoted  to  him,  occasioned  a  vast 
expense  that  bad  to  be  defrayed  by  means  which  no  doubt  were 
questionable.  Be  was  haughty  and  arrogant  in  his  b 
but  such  a  demeanour  was  probably  his  best  defence  against 
the  pride  and  jealousy  of  an  aristocracy  which  be  kept  down. 
As  a  judge,  no  chancellor  ever  showed  greater  impartiality. 
As  an  administrator,  he  earned  respect  from  foreign  potentates 
and  from  his  own  countrymen.  As  a  politician  he  had  huge 
views  and  noble  aspirations,  which  he  failed  to  realize  probably 
■  of  the  original  defect  in  his  education,  which  prevented 
his  reading  the  signs  of  the  times  from  any  other  point  of  view 
than  that  of  the  Roman  ecclesiastic,  lie  saw  the  i. 
reformation  in  the  church,  and  the  importance  of  commencing 
the  work  from  within;  but  he  delayed  the  matter  too  long,  and 
the  force  of  popular  feeling  swept  him  away.  He  had  great 
projects  for  the  renovation  of  the  powerful  ecclesiastical 
which  had  lived  so  long.  He  supported  the  divorce  of  the  king 
from  Queen  Catherine,  as  the  only  way  of  accomplishing  his 
magnificent  schemes.  "Armed  with  this  little  lever  of  divorce," 
says  Mr.  Fronde,  "he  saw  himself  in  imagination  the  rebuilder 
of  the  catholic  faith,  and  the  deliverer  of  Europe.  The  king 
being  remarried  and  the  succession  settled,  he  would  purge  the 
Church  of  England,  and  convert  the  monasteries  into  intellectual 
garrisons  of  pious  ami  learned  men,  occupying  the  land  from 
end  to  end.  The  feuds  with  France  should  cease  for  ever;  and 
united  in  a  holy  cause  the  two  countries  should  restore  the 
papacy,  put  down  the  German  heresies,  depose  the  emperor,  and 
establish  in  his  place  some  faithful  servant  of  the  church;  and 
Europe  once  more  at  peace,  the  hordes  of  the  crescent,  which 
threatening  to  settle  the  quarrels  of  christians  by  the 
extinction  of  Christianity  itself,  were  to  be  hurled  back  once 
more  into  barbarism."— (Higtory  of  England,  i.,  116.)  The 
horror  excited  throughout  Christendom  by  the  sack  of  Home  in 
1527,  .  the  opportunity  of  breaking  off  the  alliance 

which  had  so  long  subsisted  between  England  and  the  emperor. 
Having  accomplished  that  task,  he  immediately  concluded  a 
treaty  with  France  for  the  defence  of  the  papacy  against  the 
imperialists.  Charles  V.,  however,  defeated  his  plans  by  main- 
taining friendship  with  the  pope,  while  he  fomented  the  dis- 
content that  prevailed  in  England  on  account  of  the  interruption 
to  a  flourishing  trade  with  Flanders,  which  a  war  wit 
inevitably  occasioned.  The  popular  dislike  to  the  cardinal  thus 
engendered,  was  followed  in  1528  by  an  estrangement  on  the 
part  of  the  king,  consequent  on  the  failure  of  the  papal  com- 
mission, consisting  of  Wolsey  and  Campeggio,  to  resolve  the 
difficult  problem  of  the  divorce.  Anne  Boleyn,  too,  laboured  for 
the  cardinal's  overthrow;  and  the  powerful  nobility,  whom  he 
had  often  treated  with  disdain,  called  for  his  dismissal.  This 
combination  of  hostile  elements  proved  too  strong  for  him.  On 
the  18th  of  October,  1629,  Wolsey  delivered  up  the  seals,  and 
was  ordered  to  retire  to  Esher.  The  house  of  lords  attempted 
to  fasten  on  him  a  charge  of  high  treason,  which  was  rejected  by 
the  commons.  He  was  prosecuted  for  having  against  the  law- 
exercised  the  functions  of  papal  legate  in  England,  lb-  | 
guilty  to  the  charge.  The  king  grew  kinder,  and  granted  him  a 
general  pardon,  with  permission  to  retain  the  revenues  of  the 
see  of  York.  Removing  in  1530  from  Esher  to  Richmond,  he 
was  ordered  to  York.  Here,  on  4th  November  in  'the  same 
year,  he  was  arrested  for  high  treason.  His  health  was  broken, 
and  he  could  not  sustain  this  fresh  blow.    By  slow  and  toilsome 

he  was  conducted  towards  London,  and  read        I 
on  the  26th  of  November,  very  ill  with  the  dysentery.      1 
in  the  abbey  there,  on  the  29th  November,  1530. — B.  H. 

WOLSTONECRAFT,  Maby.     See  Godwibt. 

Wool),  A.miiony,  a  distinguished  antiquarian,  and  cele- 
brated as  the  historiographer  of  the  university  and  colleges  of 
Oxford,  was  born  at  Oxford  on  the  17th  December,  1632.  Be 
lucated  at  New  College  school,  at  the  free  school  at 
Thame  near  Tetswortb.  and  at  Merton  college,  where  he  was 
entered  in  October,  1647.  lb-  took  his  bachelor's  deg 
1662,  and  that  of  master  in  1666.  Locke,  who  was  bom  in 
the  same  year  with  him,  was  one  of  Wood's  contemporaries  at 
Oxford.  Wood  himself  mentions  that  he  studied  ch 
in  company  with  "John  Locke  of  Christ  church,  now  a  noted 
writer,"  whom  the  prejudiced  antiquarian  describes  as  "  a  man 


of  a  turbulent  spirit,  clamorous  and  dl  ever  prating, 

and  troublesome.''    From  an  early  period  in  his  academical  course 
Wood  devoted  bin.  ..f  the 

i  and  chord  1,  collecting  materials  for  his 

v,"    which    was    published    in    London,    1674,    in    two 
volume,,  under  the  title,  "] 

0x00100  :is  the  antiquities  of  the 

tyin general,  and  the  second  those  of  tl 

This  book  was  written  by  the  author  in  English,  but  his  I 
were  so  highly  esteemed  that  Dr.  Fell,  I   I  brist  church, 

employed  Peers,  one  of  the  students  of  his  college,  to  translate 
it  into  Latin.      i  r  and  editor  so  altered  and 

disfigured  the  book,  that  its  author  would  hardly  avow  it.  !t 
has  since  been  Corrected  and  printed  in  English,  from  the  author's 
MS.,  under  the  can  of  1 1  j. •  -  Rev.  John  Qntch.  Wood  soo:: 
wards  engaged  in  another  work  on  a  kindred  subject,  which 
appeared  in  London  in  1691-92,  in  two  volumes,  entitled 
"Athenaa  Oxoniem  I   history  of  all  the  writers  and 

bishops  who  have  had  their  education  in  the  most  ancient  and 
famous  university  of  Oxford  from  1600  to  1690."  To  this  was 
added  the  "Fasti,  or  Annals  of  the  University,"  for  the  same 
period.  The  second  edition  of  this  work  appeared  with  important 
additions  in  1721.  To  the  first  volume  of  the  first  edition  is 
prefixed  in  some  copies  an  account  of  the  author  prepared  by 
himself,  in  which  he  claims  the  merit  of  freedom  from 
prejudice,  and  alludes  to  his  singularly  recluse  and  ascetic  life. 
The  world  has  not  recognized  his  liberality  of  temper  so  much 
as  his  wonderful  industry.     II  time  indie; 

defamation  in  the  university  court,  for  his  criticisms  on  the  earl 
of   Clarendon,  lord   chancellor  of  England    and    chancellor  of 
the  university.    The  proceedings  against  him  may  be  seen  in  the 
Curious  Miscellanies,  printed  in  London  in  171  1.      lb-  v 
animadverted  on  with  severity  by  Bishop  Burnet,  in  a  Letter  to 
the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  to  which  Wood  published 
a  reply  in  1693,  entitled  "A  Vindication  of  the  Historiographer 
of  the  University  of  Oxford  and  his  works  from  the  reproaches 
of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury."     Anthony  Wood  died  ■ 
which  he  had  devoted  his  life,  on  the  29th  of  Hoi 
preserving  to  the  last  the  recluse  and  eccentric  habits  by  which 
he  had  been  distinguished.     He  bequeathed  his  books  and  papers 
to  the  univei  ■•,  according  to  his  will,  v. 

in  the  Ashmolean  museum.     Though  a  diligent  antiquary,  he  is 
noted  for  the  strong  prejudices  of  a  narrow  mind. —  A.  0.  I. 

WOOD.     See  Ebkkbt. 

WOODHOUSELEE,  Lord.    See  Ti  rum. 

WOODVILLE,  Elizabeth.    See  Euzabktb  Woodvujjc 

WOODWARD,  .Iiiiin,  one  of  the  founders  of  moden 
logical  science,  was  born  in  Derbyshire  in  1666.    After  reserving 
a  good  school  education,  he  was  led  during  a  stay  with  a  friend 
hire  to  study  the  geology  of  t;  •  th  its 

shelly  limestones;  and  his  curios!;;.  i<-ct  once  awakened, 

he  travelled  through  England  to  gratify  and  satisfy  it. 
long  consideration   of  the  phenomena  which   he  had  in' 
and  inquiry  respecting  geological  phenomena  on  the  continent, 
he  published  in  169  f  the  Fart: 

appearance  of  which  marks  an  era  in  the  propress  of  modern 

<rk,  with  a  . 
Whewell  has  remark  fully  awsreof  the  ;.-■ 

law  of  stratification,  and  his  enunciation  of  it  was  commonly 
recognized  and  followed  into  detail  by  subse  ,  rs  and 

students.     Woodward  died  in  1728  thing  his  geol 

collections  to  the  m  d  founding  there  a 

Woodwardian  professorship  of  geol  gy. — P.  K. 

W(  H  >LLE  1  f.  Y\  ii. i  [AM,  an  exa  Uent  English  :: 
was  bom  at  Maidstone  on  the  27th  .\  and  learned 

his  art  under  John  Tininy,  an  led  in 

London.     WooUett's  great  excellence  was  in  landscape  engrav- 
Iu   this   branch   lie   is   perhaps   still   unrivai 

lly  of  the  nude,  he  was  not  so 
rful,  being  gn  by  Sir  B   Strange  and 

rp.     Still,  in  the  i  which  he  cdn 

he  di-|  'f  the  ctchii 

combin  of  many  of  ; 

painted  in  England  in  his  day,  his  gn 
Wilson  and  W 

.  Dandy,  Ph  i  I  .  *  and 

iger  and  At  •  and  the  Seasons.  ( 

at  hi>  Villa,  its  companion  Solitude,  and  Snowdon.     Of  his  his- 
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torical  pieces  the  best  are,  "The  Death  of  General  Wolfe,"  and 
"The  Battle  of  the  Hogue,"  both  after  West.  Woollett  was 
appointed  engraver  to  George  111.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of 
fifty  on  the  23rd  May,  1785,  and  was  buried  in  Old  St.  Pancras 
churchyard,  but  there  is  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  the  clois- 
ters of  Westminster  abbey.  His  contemporaries  speak  of  him  not 
only  as  an  excellent  artist,  but  also  as  a  good  man. — R.  N.  W. 

WOOLSTOX,  Thomas,  was  born  at  Northampton  in  1609, 
and  was  educated  at  Sidney  Susses  college,  Cambridge,  where 
he  entered  in  1685.  After  taking  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  that  college,  and  continued  to  reside  in  the 
university  for  many  years,  applying  himself  chiefly  to  the  study 
of  theology,  in  which  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor.  He  pub- 
lished his  first  work  in  1705,  "  The  Old  Apology  for  the  Truth 
of  the  Christian  Religion  against  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  Revived." 
An  interval  of  fifteen  years  followed,  during  which  his  theological 
views  appear  to  have  undergone  a  great  change  or  development 
in  the  unhappy  direction  of  unbelief,  and  of  hostility  to  the 
teachers  of  christian  truth.  He  had  imbibed  from  Origen  a 
fondness  for  the  allegorical  way  of  interpreting  scripture,  and  he 
had  gradually  come  to  view  the  Mosaic  and  gospel  histories  as 
parables,  or  allegories,  and  nothing  more.  In  1720  he  published 
three  Latin  tracts,  two  of  which  were  in  the  shape  of  letters 
addressed  by  Origen  to  Dr.  Whitby,  Dr.  Waterland,  and  Dr. 
Whiston,  entitled  "  Origenis  Adamantii  Epistolse  ad  Doctores 
Whitbeium,  &c,  circa  fideoi  vere  orthodoxam  et  scripturarum 
interpretationem,"  in  which  he  began  more  distinctly  to  unfold 
these  allegorical  views.  These  letters  were  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  other  two  addressed  to  Dr.  Bennet  of  London — one 
upon  the  question,  "  Whether  the  People  called  Quakers  do 
not  the  nearest  of  any  other  sect  of  religion  resemble  the  primi- 
tive Christians,  in  principles  and  practice  ?  "  The  other,  "  In 
Defence  of  the  Apostles  and  Primitive  Fathers  of  the  Church 
against  the  Ministers  of  the  letter,  and  literal  commentators  of 
t  bis  age,"  to  both  of  which  letters  he  soon  after  published  an  answer 
by  his  own  hand,  "  in  all  of  which  his  view  appears  to  have  been 
rather  to  be  severe  upon  the  clergy,  than  to  defend  either  apos- 
tles, or  fathers,  or  quakers."  In  1723  and  1724  appeared  four 
pamphlets,  entitled  "Free  Gifts  to  the  Clergy,"  and  his  own 
"Answer"  to  them,  in  all  of  which  he  continued  his  attacks  upon 
the  clergy  in  a  tone  of  growing  contempt.  By  this  time  he  had 
lost  his  fellowship  at  Cambridge  on  the  ground  of  non-residence, 
and  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  London,  where  he  partly  supported 
himself  upon  a  small  annual  allowance  from  his  brother,  an  alder- 
man of  Northampton.  In  1726,  interposing  in  the  controversy 
raised  by  Anthony  Collins'  work,  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  he  appeared  in  the  pretended  character  of 
a  "  Moderator  between  an  Infidel  and  Apostate,"  and  went  the 
whole  length  of  denying  the  historical  reality  of  the  miracles  of 
Christ ;  and  in  the  four  following  years  he  published  a  series 
of  tracts  upon  the  same  subject  in  the  shape  of  "  Six  Discourses 
on  the  Miracles  of  Christ,"  addressed  to  as  many  bishops,  in 
which  he  surpassed  all  his  former  productions  by  the  indecency 
of  his  language,  and  the  ofFensiveness  of  his  attacks  upon  the 
most  sacred  subjects  of  the  christian  faith.  A  prosecution  for 
blasphemy  followed,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprison- 
ment, and  to  pay  a  fine  of  £100.  Unable  to  pay  the  fine,  he 
purchased  the  liberty  of  the  rules  of  king's  bench  at  the  expiry 
of  his  imprisonment,  and  so  remained  till  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  the  beginning  of  1733.  He  is  usually  classed  among  the 
deistical  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  he  was  rather  a 
professed  christian  agreeing  with  the  deists  on  some  points,  than 
a  professed  and  open  unbeliever ;  for  at  the  very  time  when  he 
was  explaining  away  the  miracles  of  Christ  as  mere  myths  or 
allegories,  he  published  a  piece  entitled  "  The  exact  fitness  of  the 
time  in  which  Christ  was  manifested  in  the  flesh  demonstrated 
by  reason  against  the  objections  of  the  old  Gentiles  and  of  Modern 
Unbelievers,"  and  in  1726  he  even  published  "A  Defence  of  the 
Thundering  Legion  against  Mr.  Movies'  Dissertations."  But  these 
apparent  defences  of  christian  history  and  tradition  were  in  many 
quarters  viewed  with  suspicion,  as  being  really  meant  to  injure  and 
undermine  the  credit  of  Christianity.  Whether  this  suspicion 
was  as  just  as  it  was  natural,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  determine ; 
for  these  and  all  his  other  writings  are  now  forgotten. —  P.  L. 

WORCESTER,  Edward  Somerset,  second  marquis  of,  the 
inventor  of  the  first  practically  efficient  steam-engine,  was  born 
about  1597,  and  died  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1667  He  was  the 
son  of  Henry  Somerset,  fifth  earl  and  first  marquis  of  Worcester, 


and  in  his  father's  lifetime  was  known  at  first  as  Lord  Herbert. 
and  afterwards  as  earl  of  Glamorgan,  which  latter  title  was 
conferred  on  him  in  1645  by  Charles  I.  for  political  services. 
He  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  means  to  experiments  in  prac- 
tical mechanics.  In  1663  he  published  a  small  book,  entitled 
"  A  Century  of  the  Names  and  Scantlings  of  Inventions,"  in 
which  he  gave  a  very  brief  and  vague  account,  in  pompous  and 
obscure  language,  of  a  great  number  of  contrivances  which  he 
alleged  to  be  capable  of  producing  wonderful  effects.  One  of 
them  seems  to  have  been  a  revolving  pistol.  Another  was  a 
"  water-commanding  engine,"  as  he  called  it,  for  which,  after 
careful  examination  by  committees,  a  patent  right  was  granted  to 
him  by  act  of  parliament  in  1663,  to  last  for  ninety-nine  years. 
As  well  as  we  can  judge  from  the  description,  this  machine 
appears  to  have  raised  water  to  a  height  by  the  direct  pressure 
of  steam  on  its  surface  in  a  close  receiver ;  and  it  appears  to 
have  had  a  boiler  distinct  from  the  water  receiver ;  being  pre- 
cisely the  improvement  which  was  necessary  in  order  to  convert 
the  machines  described  by  Hero,  Porta,  and  De  Caus  from  curious 
pieces  of  apparatus  into  useful  engines.  That  Lord  Worcester's 
engine  was  actually  made  and  set  to  work  is  proved  by  the 
account  of  the  travels  in  England  of  Cosmo,  grand-duke  of 
Tuscany,  who  saw  it  in  full  operation  at  Vauxhall. — (See  Muir- 
head's  Life  of  James  Watt,  and  various  writers  on  the  history 
of  the  steam-engine.)—  W.  J.  M.  R. 

WORDE,  Wynkyx  de,  one  of  our  earliest  printers,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  native  of  Lorraine.  He  may  have  been  an 
assistant  of  Caxton  at  Bruges  or  Cologne.  He  was  with  Caxton 
at  Westminster  until  the  death  of  our  first  printer  in  1492,  when 
he  began  business  on  his  own  account,  and  in  Caxton's  house.  He 
afterwards  removed  to  Fleet  Street,  and  died  probably  in  1534. 
Wynkyn  de  Worde  shone  more  by  the  quantity  than  by  the 
quality  of  his  publications,  ami  less  as  a  scholar  than  as  a  typo- 
grapher. He  carried  the  art  of  printing  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection.  In  Dibdin's  Ames,  vol.  ii.,  there  is  a  list  of  the  works 
known  and  suspected  to  have  been  printed  by  him. — F.  E. 

WORDSWORTH,  Christopher,  D.D.,  an  eminent  theolo- 
gian of  the  Church  of  England,  and  brother  of  William  Words- 
worth the  poet,  was  born  at  Cockermouth,  Cumberland,  in  1774. 
He  was  educated  at  Hawkshead  grammar-school  (see  Carlisle's 
Grammar  Schools,  i.  664),  and  having  entered  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  became  B.A.,  1796  ;  M.A.,  1799 ;  and  per  Lit. 
Reg.  D.D.,  1810.  Appointed  master  of  Trinity,  1820;  resigned, 
1841 ;  died,  February  2, 1846.  He  was  some  time  rector  of  Lam- 
beth. He  was  the  author  of  the  following  works — "  Six  Letters 
to  Granville  Sharpe,  Esq.,  respecting  his  uses  of  the  Definitive 
Article  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament,"  8vo,  1802  ; 
"Ecclesiastical  Biography,  or  the  lives  of  eminent  men  connected 
with  the  history  of  religion  in  England,  from  the  Reformation  to 
the  Revolution,"  6  vols.  8vo,  1809  ;  "  Reasons  for  declining  to 
become  a  subscriber  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society," 
8vo,  1810;  "A  Letter  to  Lord  Teignmouth  in  Vindication  of 
Reasons,"  &c,  8vo,  1810  ;  a  second  letter  on  the  same  subject, 
8vo,  1810  ;  "  Sermons  on  various  occasions,"  2  vols,  8vo,  1815; 
"By  command  of  the  Archbishop:  a  Sermon  preached  in  the 
chapel  of  Lambeth  at  the  consecration  of  the  Hon.  and  Eight  Rev. 
Henry  Ryder,  bishop  of  Gloucester,"  4to,  1815.  He  was  also  dean 
and  rector  of  Boeking,  and  domestic  chaplain  to  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  was  a  strong  opponent  of  the  Bible  Society. — T.  J. 

WORDSWORTH,  William,  the  most  meditative  of  English 
poets,  was  born  at  Cockermouth  in  Cumberland,  April  7,  1770. 
His  father  was  John  Wordsworth,  an  attorney,  and  factor  on  the 
estates  of  Sir  James  Lowther,  afterwards  earl  of  Lonsdale. 
When  eight  years  of  age  he  lost  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Anne  Cookson.  His  obstinate  self-will  and  force  of  character, 
displayed  even  at  this  early  age,  had  led  her  to  predict  that  he 
would  either  •'  be  steady  in  good  or  headstrong  in  evil ;"  and  by 
good  luck  or  wise  self- discipline  he  drew  the  former  lot.  His, 
early  training  was  favourable  to  the  development  of  his  poetical 
powers.  Even  from  his  infancy  he  was  allowed  to  run  wild, 
wandering  where  he  listed,  and,  as  he  says  in  "The  Prelude," 
often  making  "one  long  bathing  of  a  summer's  day."  In  hiii 
ninth  year  he  was  sent  to  the  school  of  Hawkeshead,  a  village 
in  the  lake  country,  a  beautiful  district  fitted  above  all  others 
in  England  to  impress  with  fair  pictures  the  imagination  of  a 
youthful  poet.  Here  his  life  was  as  free  and  his  steps  as 
untrammeled  as  before.  School  work  was  not  neglected ;  but 
the  yoke  of  scholastic  discipline  seems  to  have  lain  very  light  on 
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the  shoulders  of  these  young  llawkosheadians.  They  indulged 
ad  libitum  in  the  pastimes  of  boating,  Baking,  climbing  the 
mountains,  and  bathing.  In  "The  Prelude"  and  "The  Excur- 
sion" he  has  recorded  many  of  the  incidenta  of  these  ear! . 
describing  his  intense  sympathy  and  earnest  communings  with 
and  enumerating  the  means  and  the  materials  by  which 
"the  foundations  of  his  mind  were  laid." 

Wordsworth's  father  died  in  1783.  The  bulk  of  his  property 
I  of  arrears  due  to  him  from  his  employer  Lord  Lons- 
dale, who  refused  to  pay  a  single  shilling  to  the  orphan  children. 
Nor  were  these  arrears  paid  until  the  death  of  this  unjust  and 
niggardly  nobleman  in  1802,  an  interval  of  nineteen  yean. 
They  were  then  promptly  discharged  in  full  and  with  interest, 
by  his  enlightene  i  and  liberal  successor,  who  throughout  life  was 

Wordsworth's  steady  friend  and  patron.  Meanwhile  the  young 
Wordswortbs  were  thrown  on  the  kind  offices  of  their  uncles. 
One  of  these.  Dr.  Cookson,  had  been  a  fellow  of  St.  John's  eol- 
I  unbridge,  and  thither  Wordsworth  was  sent  in  1 7  >  7 . 
lie  came  to  college  tolerably  well  grounded  in  Latin  and  mathe- 
matics for  a  fresh-man — and  this  start  enabled  him  to  lead 
rather  a  gay  life,  in   the  COUTSe  of  which,  however,  he  never  ran 

into  any  immorality  or  excess.  If  he  attended  but  little  to  the 
prescribed  studies  of  the  university,  he  mastered  the  Italian 
ige,  and  greatly  increased  his  knowledge  of  English  litera- 
ture, being  incessantly  occupied  with  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Milton, 
and  Shakspeare.  His  first  long  vacation  was  spent  at  Hawkes- 
head  where  he  entered  with  zest  into  the  rural  merry-makings; 
his  second  was  marked  by  the  renewal  of  his  acquaintance  with 
his  gifted  sister  Dorothea,  from  whom  he  had  long  been  separated, 
but  who  now  joined  him,  and  whose  genial  and  in', 
sympathies  exercised  a  very  auspicious  influence  on  the  growth 
and  expression  of  his  genius.  In  his  third  academical  summer 
(1790)  he  made  a  tour  through  France,  Switzerland,  and  the 
north  of  Italy,  in  company  with  Mr.  Jones,  a  brother  under- 
graduate. It  was  then  the  Saturnalia  of  the  Trench  revolution. 
Wordsworth  was  borne  along  in  the  general  whirl  of  excitement 
and  delight,  without  having  any  foretaste  of  the  bloody  revels  in 
which  the  reign  of  fraternity  was  so  soon  to  end.  He  graduated 
iu  1791,  after  which  he  spent  four  months  in  London  in  close 
attendance  on  the  houses  of  parliament,  where  he  listened  to  the 
-  on  the  French  revolution  with  interest,  but  still  blind 
to  the  catastrophe  towards  which  the  political  movement  was 
hastening.  In  the  following  year  he  crossed  over  to  Paris,  eager, 
as  he  tells  us,  to  take  an  active  had  in  the  Revolution — a  part 
which,  had  he  been  allowed  to  play  it,  would  probably  have  cost 
him  his  head.  Luckily  his  friends  in  England,  hearing  of  his 
wild  projects,  stopped  the  supplies,  so  that  the  disappointed  de- 
mocrat was  under  the  necessity  of  turning  his  steps  homewards. 
Wordsworth's  first  work,  containing  "An  Evening  Walk,"  and 
"  Descriptive  Sketches  taken  during  a  Pedestrian  Tour  among 
the  Alps,"  was  published  in  1793.  In  these  poems  his  original 
genius  is  but  faintly  perceptible.  Their  versification  is  an  echo 
of  Pope  and  Goldsmith.  In  his  next  poem,  entitled  "  Guill  and 
Sorrow"  (written  in  1791,  but  not  published  entire  until  18  1.  , 
he  strikes  into  a  deeper  vein,  and  shows  a  profound  knowledge 
of  the  workings  of  the  human  heart ;  its  conclusion,  however,  is 
pour  and  repulsive.  At  this  time,  when  his  limine,  ■  were  at  tic 
lowest  ebb  and  his  prospects  as  gloomy  as  they  could  be,  he  was 
providentially  left  a  legacy  of  £900  by  a  young  man  of  tl 
of  Calvert,  the  last  few  weeks  of  whose  life  he  had  soothe,!  by 
his  attentions,  and  in  return  for  which  he  was  now  rewarded 
with  this  acceptable,  though  certainly  unexpected  windfall.  On 
this  sum  Wordsworth  and  his  sifter  lived  foi  no  less  than  nine 
years.  They  settled  at  Baoedown  in  Dorsetshire.  Here  he  wrote 
imitations  ot  'Juvenal,  and  "The  Borderers,"  a  tragedy.  The  former 
were  never  given  to  the  world,  and  it  would  have  been  HO  Ion 
to  literature  if  the  latter  too  had  been  suppressed;  for  although 
Coleridge  pronounced  this  tragedy  "absolutely  wonderful,"  it 
has  found  no  other  panegyrist  even  among  the  warmest  admirers 
of  the  poet.  Wordsworth  became  acquainted  with  Coleridge  in 
1  797,  and  their  acquaintance  BOOD  ri]  eiu-d  into  intimacy, 
with  mutual  admiration,  they  were  well  fitted  to  stimulate  each 
other's  genius.  Coleridge  was  residing  at  Nether  S: 
Somersetshire,  and  a  house  being  to  let  in  the  neighbouring 
village  of  AUfoxden,  Wordsworth  ami  his  sister  hired  it  in  order 
that  they  might  enjoy  his  society.  It  is  said  that  the  high- 
sounding  and  unintelligible  talk. of  these  children  of  genius 
inspired  the  simple  villagers  with  so  much  mistrust  and  apprchen- 
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sion,  that  a  government  spy  was  procured  to  watch  their  proceed - 
i  detect  thair  treasonable  dfitignt.     Hid  behind  a  bank 
while  ti.  m  re  holding  high  ooUoquy  about  Spinoza,  the 

■  thought  that  they  had  discovered  hi 

avenging  themselves  on  his  persona!  appearance,  which  was  of 
dolphian  order,  by  dubbing  him  8py  note*.     1' ut  I 

unable  to  bring  hi  me  to  them  any  mon 

worth,  however,  who  was  often  seen  at  midnight  haunting  lonely 

jdaces  and  prowling  about  the  sea-shore,  was  set  down  as  a 
ITJ   and   the    :  that   the   landlord   of  A!. 

refused  to  let  his  house  any  longer  to 

\\  hereupon  the  fii. :  tabliahing  themaelvi 

i  to  spend  a  few  mouths  iu  Germany. 
Funds  were  required  to  meet  tl  n ;  and 

tiation about  the  publication  ofajoint  •• 

OS  was  entered  into  with  Mr  Cottle,  a  1. 
Cottle  paid  to  Wordsworth  i'-'i11  lor  his  contribution  to  the  \ 

I  to,  and  made  a  separate  bargain  wit!,  I 
entitled  Lyrical  Ballads,  and  was  published  in  1798.     It 
with  Coleridge's  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  which  i 
early  form  contains  many  crudities  which  were  removed  in  sub- 
sequent  editions.      The   volume   was    i 

that  when  Col 

reckoned  as  nothing,  and  n 

with  a  second  volume  of  Lyrical  Ballads,  it  was  reissued  by 
Longman  in  1800.    The  p  ■'.  1  far  from  being  popular, 

but  the  impression  which  they  made  wis  deep  though  limited: 
and  a  small  school  of  enthusiastic  disciples  and  admirers  of  the 
poet  beg^n  to  form  il 

In  1798  Wordsworth,  with   his  sister  aid  I 
Hamburg,   where  they   had  several  interviews   with    Kl,  ; 
author  of  The  Messiah.      From  Hamburg  the  Wordswortl 
ceeded   to    Goslar,   where    they   remained    until    1  i 
Wordsworth  wrote  some  of  his  minor  poems,  and 
Prelude,"  which  was  tinished  in  1805,  but   not  published  until 
near  the  close  of  his  life.     IJeturning  to  England  they 
down  for  life  in  the  Lake  country,  first  iu  I  i 
and  finally  at   Bydal  Mount,  near  Ambleside.      In  1802  the  old 
Lord  Lowtber  died,  and   the  Wordswortbs  entered,  as  hai 
already  said,  i.  '  n  of  their  lawful  patrim, 

shares  which  fell  to  the  poet  and  his  sister  amounted  to  A'I7oo. 
a  small  fortune  to  people  of  their  f: 
virtues.      Wordsworth  now  married  M 
had  known  from  childhood,  a  union  in  i 
particularly  so  in  its  leaving  nndiaturl  ■ 
stood  towards  his  good  genius,  his  highly  endowed  and  .. 
sister.      In  the  following  year  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  South  nt,  to  the  .  . 

whom  he  was  indebted  for  many  .  itia]  general  I 

for  an  annuity  of  £100  bequeathed  to  him  by  Mr  George  in  order 
that  he  might  indulge  in  a  yearly  tour;  for  travelling  was  the 
one  luxury  in  which  Wordsworth  took  delig'  :.  I!-  •  .uently 
published  poetical  memoi!  In  If 

worth  suffered  a  seven  domestic  calamity  in  the  loss  of  his 
brother  John,  the  captain  of  an  Fast  Indiaman,  whose  ship  was 
ay  on  the  Weymouth  Sands  through  the  incompetency 
of  the  pilot,  and  all  on  board  perished.  1  he  post  has  tenderly 
commemorated,  in  several  of  hi-  death  of  this 

minded  man,  who  had  a  devout  faith  in  his  brother's  genius  and 
in  the  celebrity  he  was  finally  to  achieve. 

In   1*"7  Wordsworth  put  forth  two  new  volumes  of  ; 
and   in    1814    "11  "       It   was  on    t! 

,ly  that  the  Edinburgh  I.  td  the  braiio 

and  contempt.     Posterity  ha-  reversed  the  judge 

1   drey;    but  by  ti  t  the  poet,  for  some  : 

1 1  out  of  lis  just  inherits  as  be  had  at 

an  earlier  period  been   defrauded  of  his  patrimonial  dues,  for  a 
similar  length  of  time,  by  the  iniquiton- 
Vet  reviewing  the  i 

it  the  critic'- 
the  puerility,  affectation, 
contained  in  i 

,ked  like  irritants  thrown  out  on  pur] 

:y  the  taste,  ■ 
in  a  difl 

variance   with  B  better  jui. 

the  circumstance  that,  when  the  strife  had 
silentlr  withdrew  tbc  obnoxious  passages  from  all  the  sobeequent 
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editions  of  his  works,  or  modified  them  considerably,  thereby 
virtually  acknowledging  the  justice  of  the  sentence  which  con- 
demned him.  But  still  the  critic  was  much  more  at  fault  than 
the  poet ;  for,  not  content  with  tearing  up  weeds,  Jeffrey  (as 
Lockhart  remarks)  "  in  several  cases  set  his  heel  upon  a  flower," 
and  dealt  but  a  scanty  measure  of  justice  to  the  nobler  attributes 
of  Wordsworth's  genius.  And  therefore  the  depreciatory  sentence 
of  the  Edinburgh  reviewer  has  been  very  properly  set  aside  as 
discreditable  to  his  critical  taste  and  penetratiun.  As  some 
compensation  for  the  ill-usage  of  the  critics,  Wordsworth  was 
appointed,  about  this  time,  distributor  of  stamps  for  the  county 
of  Westmoreland,  an  office  which,  it  is  presumed,  he  could  trans- 
act by  deputy,  and  which  brought  him  a  few  hundreds  a  year. 

"The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone"  was  published  in  1815,  and 
"Peter  Bell"  in  1819.  Viewed  as  wholes  these  poems  cannot 
be  very  highly  commended ;  but  they  contain  many  passages  of 
the  most  exquisite  poetry,  which,  however,  is  sometimes  laid  on 
at  the  wrong  places,  leaving  bald  those  spots  where  poetry  is 
most  wanted.  This  seems  to  be  a  not  unfrequent  fault  with 
Wordsworth.  In  1835  lie  published  "Yarrow  Revisited,  and  other 
poems,"  and  in  1842  a  volume  containing  "  Guilt  and  Sorrow" 
and  "  The  Borderers."  His  collected  works  have  been  frequently 
reprinted  in  various  forms  by  Moxon.  His  popularity  was  now 
unquestioned.  He  received  in  1839  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  from 
the  university  of  Oxford,  amid  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of  an 
unusually  crowded  theatre.  In  1842  a  pension  of  £300  a  year 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  Sir  Robert  Peel;  and  on  Southey's 
death  in  the  following  year  lie  was  presented  by  the  same  minister 
to  the  laureateship,  "as  a  tribute  due  to  the  first  of  living  poets." 
But  if  honours  fell  thick  upon  his  latter  years,  his  home  on  the 
other  hand  was  visited  by  some  of  those  heavy  sorrows,  which  few 
men  escape  whose  life  is  protracted  beyond  the  ordinary  span. 
Some  years  before  his  death  his  sister's  health  became  hopelessly 
disordered,  and  he  lost  his  only  surviving  daughter,  Dora,  who 
had  recently  become  the  wife  of  Mr.  Edward  Quillinan.  His  own 
health  continued  strong  until  April,  1850,  when  he  had  reached 
his  eightieth  year.  About  the  beginning  of  this  month  he  was 
attacked  with  inflammation  of  the  chest.  The  more  painful 
symptoms  of  the  malady  were  subdued,  but  he  never  rallied,  and 
died  peacefully  on  the  23rd  of  April.  He  was  buried  in  Gras- 
mere  churchyard  by  the  side  of  his  children,  two  of  whom  he  had 
lost  many  years  before. 

Wordsworth  was  about  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height.  His 
figure  was  not  graceful,  but  in  his  countenance  there  was  a  fine 
mixture  of  the  poet  and  philosopher.  He  resembled  the  portraits 
of  Locke  ;  his  eyes  burned  with  an  inward  glare,  and  looked  as  if 
they  saw  things  (which  they  did)  in  nature  not  revealed  to  ordi- 
nary vision.  His  manners  were  grave  and  rather  austere ;  but 
never,  even  when  his  poetical  fortunes  were  at  their  lowest  ebb, 
was  he,  in  the  smallest  degree,  a  soured  or  disappointed  man ; 
for  nature  had  given  him  a  sanguine  temperament,  equable, 
indeed  elastic  spirits,  and  he  had  moreover  an  unshaken  faith  in 
the  genuineness  of  his  own  genius,  and  a  correct  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  his  own  writings,  which  he  was  sure  would  be 
finally  rated  at  their  proper  worth,  whatever  vicissitudes  they 
might  meanwhile  undergo.  These  vicissitudes  are  well  summed 
up  by  De  Quincey,  who  says,  "From  1800  to  1820  the  poetry  of 
Wordsworth  was  trodden  under  foot,  from  1820  to  1830  it  was 
militant,  from  1830  and  onwards  it  has  been  triumphant."  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  he  had,  from  the  first,  a 
select  fraternity  of  admirers  who  looked  up  to  him  as  the  very 
high  priest  of  nature. 

With  regard  to  the  poems  themselves  of  Wordsworth  there  is 
but  room  for  this  single  remark,  that,  of  these  poems  it  may 
perhaps  be  said,  with  greater  truth  than  of  any  other  modern 
poetry,  that  they  contain  passages  and  lines  so  startling  in  their 
simplicity,  subtlety,  and  freshness,  that  the  perusal  of  them  forms 
an  epoch  in  the  intellectual  life  of  every  student  of  sensibility 
and  taste.  When  first  read  they  are  felt  to  be  unlike  anything 
in  poetry  which  the  reader  has  ever  met  with  before.  As  an 
instance  of  this  spell-like  originality  take  the  two  last  lines  of 
the  following  stanza — 

"The  stars  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 
To  her;  and  she  shall  lean  her  ear 

In  many  a  secret  place 
Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round, 
And  beauty  horn  of  murmuring  sound 
Shall  pass  into  her  face." 

Fur  the  life  of  Wordsworth  in  full,  see  Memoirs  of  William 


Wordsworth,  by  Christopher  Wordsworth,  D.D. ;  Memoirs  of 
William  Wordsworth,  compiled  from  authentic  sources,  by 
January  Searle ;  neither  of  which,  however,  are  works  of  much 
merit  or  interest.  There  is  an  excellent  epitome  of  his  life  by 
Mr.  Lockhart  in  vol.  xcii.  of  the  Quarterly  Review. — J.  F.  F. 

WOTTON,  Sir  Henry,  was  born  on  the  9th  of  April,  1568, 
at  Boughton  hall  in  Kent,  the  seat  of  his  old  and  honourable 
family.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  Oxford,  and  on  leav- 
ing the  university,  a  witty,  accomplished,  and  studious  young  man, 
he  spent  several  years  on  the  continent,  cultivating  himself  and 
the  society  of  scholars,  artists,  and  men  of  science,  making  the 
acquaintance  of  Beza,  and  forming  an  intimacy  with  Casaubon. 
On  returning  to  England  he  gained  the  favour  of  the  earl  of 
Essex,  one  of  whose  secretaries  he  became,  and  on  whose  fall, 
fearing  to  be  implicated  in  his  fate,  Wotton  escaped  to  the  con- 
tinent. At  Florence,  he  was  informed  by  the  grand-duke  of  a 
plot  for  the  assassination  of  James  VI  of  Scotland,  and  was  sent 
on  a  secret  mission,  in  the  character  of  an  Italian,  to  warn  that 
monarch  of  his  danger.  He  performed  his  mission  successfully, 
and  returned  to  Florence.  James  soon  afterwards  ascended  the 
throne,  and  did  not  forget  the  service  which  Wotton  had  ren- 
dered, knighting  him,  and  sending  him  ambassador  to  Venice. 
It  was  during  this  embassy  that  he  wrote  in  the  album  of  a 
German  acquaintance  his  celebrated  definition  of  an  ambassador 
—  "Legatus  est  vir  bonus  peregre  missus  ad  mentiendum  reipub- 
licaj  causa."  "  Which,"  says  his  biographer,  Izaak  Walton, 
"  Sir  Henry  Wotton  could  have  been  content  should  have  been 
thus  Englished — 'An  ambassador  is  an  honest  man  sent  to  lie 
abroad  for  the  good  of  his  country.' "  Years  afterwards  Sciop- 
pius  laid  hold  of  this  sentence,  and  represented  it  as  a  sample  of 
James'  political  morality.  Wotton  wrote  two  "Apologies  "  on 
the  subject,  one  of  them  addressed  to  the  angry  James,  whom  it 
pacified  into  pardon.  He  was  afterwards  employed  by  the  king 
on  several  continental  missions  of  importance.  By  James, 
apparently,  he  was  appointed  provost  of  Eton,  to  which  office, 
however,  he  was  not  formally  instituted  until  July,  1625,  after 
the  accession  of  Charles  I.  He  held  it  until  his  death  in  Decem- 
ber, 1639.  In  the  year  before  his  death  he  wrote  to  Milton, 
then  about  to  travel  on  the  continent,  the  well-known  letter  of 
advice,  which  contains,  too,  some  graceful  praise  of  the  young 
poet's  Comus.  According  to  Walton,  Wotton  had  planned  and 
commenced  a  biography  of  Luther,  but  laid  it  aside  to  under- 
take, at  the  request  of  Charles  I.,  a  history  of  England.  Death 
interrupted  the  execution  of  this  project,  before  he  had  done 
more  than  compose  the  characters  of  some  English  kings,  pub- 
lished in  the  Reliquiae  Wottonianse.  The  last  named  interest- 
ing volume,  edited,  with  a  life  of  Wotton,  by  Izaak  Walton  in 
1651,  contains  his  principal  writings,  with  the  exception  of  his 
"State  of  Christendom,"  published  in  1657,  a  sort  of  political 
survey  of  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  Reliquiae  include  many  of  his  letters — Lord  Bacon  was 
one  of  his  correspondents  —  and  his  poems,  among  them  the 
fine  "character  of  a  happy  life,"  a  gem  of  English  ethical 
verse.  The  "Poems"  have  been  separately  edited  for  the  Percy 
Society  by  Mr.  Dyce.— F.  E. 

WOUVVERMAN,  Philip,  the  son  of  a  painter,  Paul,  was 
born  at  Haarlem  in  1620,  and  is  said  to  have  studied  his  art 
under  Wynants.  He  displayed  great  ability,  yet  was  unsuccess- 
ful. He  could  not  sell  his  pictures  advantageously,  and  was, 
like  our  Wilson,  obliged  to  dispose  of  them  to  the  dealers.  His 
subjects  are  commonly  road-side  scenes,  hunts,  or  fights  ;  and 
he  often  introduced  a  white  horse  in  his  pictures.  He  died  at 
Haarlem  on  the  19th  of  May,  1668,  disgusted  with  his  profes- 
sion. Wouvverman  is  said  to  have  been  so  dissatisfied  with  his 
own  career,  that  before  he  died  he  destroyed  his  studies  and 
sketches,  to  prevent  his  son  following  the  career  of  a  painter, 
and  meeting  with  the  disappointment  which  had  overwhelmed 
himself.  It  is  quite  clear  that  Wouvverman  cannot  in  his  com- 
paratively short  life  have  painted  one-third  of  the  nearly  nine 
hundred  pictures  now  attributed  to  him,  as  he  had  not  possibly 
the  time  to  do  it  in.  His  style  is  very  masterly  ;  his  execution 
being,  indeed,  very  near  perfection.  His  subjects  and  his  style 
are  like  those  of  Peter  Laer,  and  he  was  imitated  by  his  two 
brothers,  Pieter  (1625-83)  and  Jan  (1629-66),  and  by  Jan 
van  Hugtenburg  (1646-1733);  and  these  are  the  painters  of 
most  of  the  pictures  attributed  to  Philip  Wouvverman.  This 
painter's  monogram,  formed -from  P.  H.  S.,  signifies  simply 
Philippus.     He   appears  to  have  wanted  the  power  of  mak- 
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ing  friends,  and  seems  to  have  been  slandered  by  some  of  his 
contemporaries. — R,  N.  W. 

WREN,  Sie  Christopher,  the  greatest  of  English  architects, 
was  born  at  the  rectory,  East  Knoyle,  Wiltshire,  October  20, 
1631.  In  1646  be  entered  Wadham  college,  Oxford.  Be 
led  B.A  in  1650,  and  M. A.  in  1658,  when  he  was  elected 
fellow  of  All  Souls.  In  L661  he  was  made  D.C.L.,  Oxford, 
and  ad  enndem  gradum,  Cambridge.  In  1657,  being  then  in 
his  twenty-sixth  year,  he  was  elected  professor  of  astronomy  at 
Qresham  college.  It  was  after  one  of  his  lectures  (November 
28,  lo'o'O)  that  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Society  was  settled, 
and  the  young  professor  was  requested  to  draw  up  the  preamble 
of  the  charter^  Wren  was  among  the  most  active  members 
of  the  infant  society.  He  communicated  numerous  papers  mi  a 
great  variety  of  subjects,  and  exhibited  many  new  experiments 
and  inventions.  In  all  he  is  said  to  have  made  above  fifty  inven- 
tions and  discoveries  in  science,  some  of  which  were  of  much 
value.  Wren  resigned  his  professorship  at  Gresham  college, 
on  being  Dominated  SavUian  professor  of  astronomy  at  Oxford 
university  in  1660.  He  was  recalled  to  London  in  1661,  and 
appointed  assistant  to  Sir  John  Denhain,  the  Burveyor-generaL 
One  of  his  first  employments  was  to  make  a  Burvey  of  old  St 
Paul's  cathedral,  lie  proposed  almost  entirely  to  rebuild  it ;  but 
before  anything  was  actually  done  to  the  building  it  was  destroyed 
in  the  Great  Fire.  Wren's  first  building  seems  to  have  been  the 
chapel  of  Pembroke  college,  Cambridge,  completed  in  lo'd.j,  at 
the  cost  of  his  uncle,  Bishop  Wren,  other  early  architectural 
employments  were  the  Sheldon  theatre,  Oxford,  begun  in  1664, 
and  portions  of  Trinity  college.  In  1665  during  the  great  plague 
of  London,  Wren  visited  Paris,  where  Bernini  was  then  building 
the  Louvre,  and  which  Wren  regarded  as  "  altogether  a  school  of 
architecture  the  best  probably  in  Europe."  Shortly  after  his  return 
he  was  appointed  surveyor-general  in  succession  to  Sir  John 
Denham,  and  alter  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  September,  166C, 
architect  for  rebuilding  the  city.  Wren  addressed  himself  to  his 
task  with  all  his  energy,  lie  tirst  made  a  careful  survey  of  the 
city,  and  then  drew  up  an  elaborate  plan  for  its  reconstruction. 
Had  his  plan  been  carried  out  London  would  have  been  one  of 
the  finest  capitals  in  Europe.  But  the  citizens  resisted  sturdily 
any  interference  with  their  old  ways.     The  city  was  rebuilt  on 

its  old  lines,  the   churches  on   their  old  sites;  and  even  at    the 

present  day  many  of  the  improvements  which  Wren  SU| 
two  centuries  ago  have  hern  only  in  part  carried  out.  With 
particular  buildings  he  had  almost  as  much  trouble  as  with  his 
general  plan.  His  first  design  for  St.  Paul's  would  have  made 
it  a  purely  Protestant  cathedral — one  adapted  strictly  to  the 
worship  and  ritual  of  the  church  for  which  it  was  built.  But 
the  lovers  of  precedent,  and  the  followers  of  the  Romish  faith, 
who  looked  to  its  becoming  a  Catholic  cathedral  when  James 
became  king,  were  resolved  that  it  should  be  constructed  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  cathedral  arrangements,  and  Wren  was  obliged 
to  give  way.  The  first  stone  of  St.  Paul's  was  laid  June  21, 
1G7.J ;  the  building  was  opened  for  divine  worship,  December  2, 
1GU7  ;  the  top  stone  of  the  lantern  was  laid  by  tie-  architect's 
eldest  son  in  1710,  but  the  works  were  not  entirely  completed 
till  some  eight  or  ten  years  later.  Wren  superintended  its  pro- 
gress throughout,  therein-  insuring  a  unity  of  design  and  purpose. 
It  is,  however,  beyond  comparison  the  noblest  cathedral  built 
expressly  for  protestant  worship.  Wren  erected  fifty-one  other 
churches  in  the  city.  Like  the  cathedral  they  are  all  formed  on 
a  cla^'ical  model,  but  Done  are  mere  reproductions  or  direct  imita- 
tions of  ancient  examples.  His  other  important  city  buildings 
included  the  halls  of  the  twelve  "great"  and  twenty  "  minor"  civic 
companies,  the  Royal  Exchange,  the  Custom-house,  Temple  B  r, 
the  Monument,  and  the  College  of  Physicians.  Of  his  buildings 
beyond  the  city  boundaries  we  can  only  mention  some  of  the 
more  important.  For  royalty,  from  Charles  II.  to  Queen  Anne,  he 
made  extensive  additions  to  Windsor  castle ;  at  Hampton  court, 
for  William  III.,  a  new  si  apartments,  and  a  gallery 

for   Raphael's   cartoons;     a    new    wing    and    other   additions    to 

Greenwich  palace,  in  ordi  r  to  convert  it  into  an  hospital  for  old 
and  wounded  sailors;  Chelsea  hospital,  forsoldiers;  and  ! 
I  observatory,  Greenwich.  Other  works  are — Marlborough  house : 
Buckingham  house;  the  Ashmolean  museum,  the  Gatehouse, 
Christchurch,  and  Queen's  college  chapel,  Oxford;  Emmanuel 
College   chapel,  Neville's  court,  and  tl 

Cambridge.     He  was  likewise  engaged  for  ■ 

in  repairing  Westminster  abbey,  to  which  he  added  thi 


i  end.    Wren  was  knighted  in  1678.    In  l 
president  of  the  Royal  Society.      Hi 
M.P.  for  Plympton  in   1685;  for  Windsor  in   1689;  and  for 
Weymouth  and  Meloomb  Regis  in  1700.     Alter  having  held  the 
office  of  surveyor-genera]  I  urs,  he  was  dismissed  from 

it  in  April,   17lx,  the   pod   being  conferred  on 

(immortalized  in  the  | 

removed  for  malversation.  Wren  spent  his  last  yean  in  honour- 
able retirement  at  b  !  i.         |  on  the 

25th  of  February,    172.'!,   and   was  interred   under   | 
St.  Paul's. — .1.    I     , 

WRIOTHESLEY,  Thomas,  fourtl 
peare's  earl,   mi     •  led  to  the  title  in  1624.     Wil  i  I    i 
then  Mr.  Hyde,  be  ■putted  the  liberal  opposition  to  Charles  1. 
during  Strafford's  impeachment.     Though  loyal  both  to  < 

I.  and  to  Charles  II.,  he  did  hot  leave  England  after  the  f.,11  of 
the  royal  cause,  "compounding''  for  his  estates.  After  the 
Restoration  he  was  made,  in  1660,  lord- treasurer;  and  with 
the  duke  of  Ormonde  and  Clarendon. 

school  of  royal  counsellors  whose  advice  Charles  II.  listened  to 
impatiently.      With  a  high,  and  in  th  ire  reputation 

for  official  probity,  he  died  in  1667.—   F.  11. 

WURMSER,  Daoobbbt   Siqismdhd,   Count,  an  eminent 

Austrian  general,  was  bom  in  Alsace  on  the  22nd  ol    : 
1721.      In   his  youth  he   served   in   the   French   army,  but   his 
father  having  resolved  to  settle  in   the  Austrian  si    ' 
accompanied    him    and    proceeded    to    Vienna.       Entering    the 
Austrian   service,  Daguhert   ere  long  rose  to   high  military  rank 
— after  the  battles  of  Pi  .   and   Hochkirchci.. 

successively  major,  col 1.  and  major  general.     In  1 7 7 -. 

una  lieutenant-general;    and  in   177'J  he  defeat 
Prussians  at  Kubelschwerd.    With  1798  beg  I  of  his 

European  reputation.      It  was  then  that  he  v.  :.>t  the 

French,   whom  he  worsted  and  compelled  to  retire   in   ill 
into  Upper  Alsace.     He  then  captured  Hagenan  and  some  other 
strong  places;    but   being  Opposed   by  Superior  numbers   1. 

to  abandon  all  that  he  had  taken,  and 
defeat  at  Frischweilen      The  year  following  b  led  the 

army  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  gained  a  victory  over  the  French  on 
the  banks  of  the  Neckar.  and  reduced  Mannheim.      This  I 

November,  1794.     In  17UG  he  oomm 

first  he  acquired  some  successes,  but.  obliged  at  list  to 

iius  of  Bonaparte,  he  was  constrained  to  throw  i 

hit"  Mantua,  which  he  defended  till  famine  toned  him  1 
tulate  on   2nd   February.  17'J7.      The   brave  old  soldier  died  at 
Vienna  the  same  year  in  the  month  of  June.-  •'.  J, 

WYATT,  SlB    Thomas,  an   1  .  diplomatist, 

poet  and  prose  writer,  of  the  reign  "f  Henry  \  111.. 
1503  a:  All.:  '.  ■  Dtered 

of  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  B.A. 
in  1518,  and  two  years  later  that  of  master.  Hen;.:::..  | 
eighteenth  year,  and  in  1525  figured 

at  a  tournament  held  at  Greenwich.      At   the  coronation 
of  Anne  Boleyn  he  ollici.it  •  r,  who  was 

treasurer  of  the  kind's  chamber.  He  appears  subsequently  to 
have  incurred   the   1 

intrigue  with   Queen  Anne.      1  and  in 

1536  he  was  knighted.     He  then  suffered  i    pari    anient  in  the 
lower  on  account  of  a  quarrel  with  the  duke  of  Suffolk. 
after  his  release  he  was  made  sheriff  of  Kent     His  dip', 
career  began  in  1587,  when  he  v. 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  wh  led  from  P 

Brussels  on  a  subsequent  oeca  i- 

and  in  Germs 

B  'iiner.  afterwards  bishop  of  I. 
..  much  to  v. 
the  latter  obtained 

lowed  bis  sec 1  missi.,u  t     I  inwell 

i  powerful  friend,  and  was  BZ] 

of  Bonner,  who  procured  11  on  a  cfa 

bidding   treasonable  I  1 1  I 

noble  defence  00   tl  followed,  is  printed  with   his 

I 
king.      In  retirement  at  Allington  h  I    w>'h 

writing   balls  r-»nk  w',n  ,1: 

Surrey's    as  the   first-fruits  of   modern    El 
-  idors  from   the  BUipCIUI   reached  England  in  1542,  and 
Wyatt  was  ordered   by  the  king  to  meet  them  at  Falmouth. 


The  difficulties  of  travelling  were  then  very  great.  Wyatt's 
anxiety  and  haste  brought  on  a  violent  fever,  which  proved  fatal. 
After  lingering  a  few  days  at  Sherborne  in  Dorsetshire,  he  died 
on  the  10th  or  11th  of  October,  1542.— K.  H. 

WYCHERLEY,  William,  an  English  dramatist,  was  born 
in  1640,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  Daniel  Wycherley  of  Cleve 
in  Shropshire,  the  representative  of  an  old  family,  and  possessed 
of  a  good  estate.  During  William's  boyhood  the  great  civil 
war  terminated  in  the  overthrow  of  the  church  and  throne,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  presbyterian  form  of  worship,  and  of  a 
republican  government ;  and  as  the  elder  Wycherley  was  attached 
to  the  royal  cause,  he  was  not  disposed  to  intrust  the  education  of 
his  son  to  the  puritans,  and  therefore  sent  him  at  fifteen  years 
of  age  to  France.  He  resided  for  a  considerable  time  on  the 
banks  of  the  Charente,  and  was  admitted  to  the  society  of  the 
beautiful  and  accomplished  duchess  of  Montausier — better  known 
as  Julie  d'Angennes  de  Rambouillet— and  a  splendid  circle  of 
French  nobles,  by  whom  he  was  initiated  into  the  fashionable 
manners  and  habits  of  the  day.  He  appears  at  no  time  to  have 
known  or  cared  much  about  any  religion ;  but  at  this  period  he 
became  a  convert  to  the  Romish  church,  probably  in  part  because 
it  was  fashionable,  in  part  because  he  disliked  the  austerities  of 
the  puritans,  who  were  at  this  time  dominant  in  England.  When 
the  Restoration  took  place,  Wycherley  returned  home,  and  became 
a  member  of  Queen's  college,  Oxford.  About  this  time  he  was 
persuaded  by  Bishop  Barlow  to  abjure  the  errors  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  from  "  a  good-for-nothing  papist"  was  converted 
into  "  a  good-for-nothing  protestant."  On  leaving  college,  where 
he  failed  to  take  a  degree,  Wycherley  entered  at  the  Middle 
temple  ;  but  he  had  no  taste  for  legal  studies,  and  spent  his  time 
in  the  fashionable  pursuits  of  the  day,  frequenting  the  theatres, 
and  enjoying  the  other  amusements  and  pleasures  of  the  town. 
From  an  early  age  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  verses; 
and  having  turned  his  attention  to  dramatic  compositions,  he 
published  '-Love  in  a  Wood''  in  1672;  the  "Gentleman  Dancing 
Master"  in  1673  ;  the  "  Country  Wife"  in  1675;  and  the  "Plain 
Dealer"  in  1677.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  these  plays  were 
composed  some  time  before  they  were  acted,  though  certainly 
not  at  the  dates  Wycherley  himself  in  his  old  age  assigned  to 
them.  After  the  production  of  his  first  play  he  became  one  of 
the  favourites  of  the  abandoned  duchess  of  Cleveland,  by  whom 
he  was  introduced  at  court,  where  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  king,  who  was  pleased  with  his  conversation  and  manners. 
On  one  occasion  when  Wycherley  was  confined  by  a  fever  to  his 
lodgings  in  Bow  Street,  Charles  called  on  him,  and  finding  that 
his  health  was  shattered  and  his  spirits  depressed,  advised  him 
to  go  to  the  south  of  France,  and  gave  him,  it  is  said,  £500  to 
defray  the  expense  of  the  journey.  The  duke  of  Buckingham 
too,  who  was  then  master  of  the  household,  made  Wycherley 
one  of  his  equerries,  and  gave  him  a  commission  in  his  own 
regiment.  He  spent  the  winter  in  France  with  the  best  effect 
on  his  health;  and  shortly  after  his  return  to  England,  in 
accordance  with  the  prevailing  fashion  of  the  period,  he  volun- 
teered to  serve  in  the  navy,  and  was  present  at  one  of  the 
battles  fought  between  Prince  Rupert  and  De  Ruyter  in  1673. 
On  his  return  he  celebrated  the  engagement  in  a  copy  of  verses, 
which  have  been  pronounced  "  too  bad  for  the  bellman."  After 
the  publication  of  his  immoral  but  well-written  play,  the  "Plain 
Dealer,"  Wycherley  was  selected  by  the  king  to  conduct  the 
education  of  his  natural  son,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  with  a 
salary  of  £1500  a  year.  But  before  entering  on  the  duties  of 
his  office  he  went  to  amuse  himself  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  where 
he  was  accidentally  introduced  to  the  countess  of  Drogheda,  a 
gay  and  rich  young  widow.  An  intimacy  speedily  sprung  up 
between  them,  and  Wycherley  prevailed  upon  the  lady  to  marry 
him.  The  ceremony  was  performed  privately,  and  for  some 
reason  or  other,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  king.  Charles 
was  displeased  with  this  conduct,  which  he  thought  both  dis- 
respectful and  disingenuous,  and  the  royal  favour  was  in  con- 
sequence completely  withdrawn  from  the  poet.  To  complete 
his  misfortunes,  his  wife  proved  ill-tempered,  imperious,  and  so 
extravagantly  jealous,  that  when  Wycherley  met  his  friends, 
which  she  occasionally  allowed  him  to  do,  in  the  Cock  tavern 
opposite  to  his  own  house,  he  was  obliged  to  have  the  windows 
always  open,  in  order  that  her  ladyship  might  be  satisfied  that 
no  woman  was  of  the  party.  Her  death,  which  took  place  soon 
after,  released  him  from  this  bondage ;  but  a  series  of  disasters 
fell  upon  him  in  rapid  succession.     His  wife  bequeathed  her 


fortune  to  him,  but  the  will  was  disputed;  the  expense  of  tl.e 
lawsuit,  and  probably  his  own  extravagance,  involved  him  in 
debt,  and  he  was  at  last  thrown  into  the  Fleet,  where  he 
languished  during  seven  years,  apparently  quite  forgotten  by 
his  gay  associates.  At  length  James  II.,  who  now  filled  the 
throne,  happened  to  witness  the  performance  of  the  "  Plain 
Dealer,"  and  was  so  delighted  with  the  play,  that  having  learned 
the  distressed  condition  of  the  writer,  he  gave  immediate  orders 
for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  settled  on  the  unfortunate  poet 
a  pension  of  £200  a  year.  Wycherley's  reconversion  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  probably  took  place  at  this  time,  and  may 
not  have  been  altogether  unconnected  with  the  king's  unwonted 
munificence.  Shortly  after  his  release  from  prison  he  succeeded, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  to  the  family  estate;  but  it  was 
strictly  entailed,  and  his  extravagant  and  vicious  habits  involved 
him  in  continual  embarrassments.  In  1704,  after  twenty-seven 
years  of  silence,  he  published  a  large  folio  volume  of  miscellaneous 
and  utterly  worthless  verses,  of  which  it  has  been  said  "  the 
style  and  versification  are  beneath  criticism ;  the  morals  are 
those  of  Rochester."  At  this  period  he  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  Pope,  who  was  then  only  sixteen,  and  who  was  at  first 
proud  of  the  friendship  of  the  author  of  the  "  Plain  Dealer"  and 
the  "  Country  Wife,"  and  interchanged  with  him  letters  "full 
of  affection,  humility,  and  fulsome  flattery."  Wycherley  availed 
himself  of  the  assistance  of  the  youthful  poet  to  retouch  and 
polish  his  "  feeble  stumbling  verses,"  but  became  at  length  so 
sore  under  Pope's  criticisms,  that  a  nv.rked  coldness  ensued,  and 
the  unnatural  friendship  was  dissolved.  The  aged  dramatist  con- 
tinued to  the  last  to  indulge  in  the  follies  and  vices  of  youth.  He 
survived  to  the  age  of  seventy -five,  and  ten  days  before  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  December,  1715,  he  married  a  young  girl 
merely  to  injure  his  nephew  and  heir-at-law.  His  bride  soon  after 
became  the  wife  of  a  Captain  Shrimpton,  who  sold  Wycherley's 
manuscripts  to  a  bookseller.  They  were  revised  and  published 
by  Theobald  in  1728,  but  added  nothing  to  the  author's  repu- 
tation. Wycherley's  plays  are  said  to  have  been  the  produce  of 
long  and  patient  labour.  He  had  no  claim  to  originality,  and 
the  subjects  of  most  of  his  pieces  were  borrowed  from  the  French 
and  Spanish  stage.  His  dialogues  and  scenes  bear  the  marks 
of  careful  elaboration  and  display,  considerable  liveliness  and 
wit,  with  occasional  clear  epigrammatic  sayings;  but  they  often 
violate  probability  and  dramatic  propriety.  He  was  a  man  of  a 
most  depraved  character,  and  his  plays  are  a  perfect  reflection 
of  his  own  corruption  and  profligacy. — J.  T. 

WYCLIEFE  or  WICEIF,  John  de,  the  earliest  and  most 
illustrious  of  English  reformers,  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  several  able  biographies  in  our  own  time — those  of  Le  15ns 
and  Dr.  Vaughan  in  this  country,  and  of  Lechler,  Bohrenger, 
Lewald,  and  other  continental  writers.  But  owing  to  the  long 
neglect  of  biographers  and  historians,  many  of  the  facts  of  his 
life  are  still  involved  in  much  doubt  and  obscurity.  In  the 
latest  treatment  of  his  life  and  writings — that  of  the  Rev.  W. 
W.  Shirley  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  Fasciculi  Zizaniorum 
Magistri  Jobannis  Wyclif,  published  in  1858  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  master  of  the  rolls — the  author  is  at  issue  on  several 
points  of  importance  with  all  preceding  biographers.  We  do 
not  undertake  to  give  a  judgment  on  these  unsettled  points; 
but  as  Mr.  Shirley's  sketch  exhibits  the  results  of  the  latest 
researches,  we  shall  take  leave  to  follow  it  in  the  following  rapid 
outline.  Leland  is  our  earliest  informant  regarding  the  time 
and  place  of  the  reformer's  birth.  He  gives  the  year  1324  as 
the  probable  date;  and  the  two  accounts  which  he  has  given  in 
different  places  of  his  origin  and  birthplace,  are  perhaps  not  so 
irreconcilable,  says  Mr.  Sidrley,  as  they  have  been  sometimes 
considered.  He  says  in  one  passage  that  he  was  born  at  Spres- 
well,  "a  good  mile  from  Richmond  in  Yorkshire;"  in  another  that 
he  drew  his  origin,  originem  duxit,  from  the  village  of  Wyclif 
some  ten  miles  distant.  He  was  born,  that  is,  at  Spreswell 
(probably  a  corruption  for  Ipswell,  a  place  still  existing  at  pre- 
cisely that  distance  from  Richmond,  on  the  banks  of  the  Swale), 
and  was  a  member  of  the  family  of  Wyclif  of  Wyclif,  in  the 
parish  of  that  name.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  but  of  the  early 
years  of  his  university  life  nothing  is  known  with  certainty.  It 
is  usual  with  his  biographers  to  state  that  he  entered  the  uni- 
versity as  a  commoner  of  Queen's  college,  and  that  he  was  one  of 
the  first  batch  of  members  of  that  foundation,  as  appears  from 
a  list  of  the  original  members  alleged  to  be  extant ;  but  the 
truth  is,  according  to  Mr.  Shirley,  that  no  such  list  can  be  di.,- 


covered,  that  commoners  were  then  confined  to  the  unendowed 
halls  of  the  university,  and  that  Wycliffe'a  connection  with  that 
college,  of  which  he  never  was,  strictly  speaking,  a  member, 
belongs  to  a  later  part  of  his  life,  when  lie  hired  a  Ml  of  rooms 

in  the  college  which  was  usually  lei    I  -.It   is  also 

commonly  stated  that  Wyclifle  produced  his  first  work  in  1856, 
entitled  the  "  Last  Age  of  the  Church"  (published  in  1*11  by 
Dr.  .1.  II.  Todd,  From  a  MS.  belonging  to  Trinity  • 
iiii);  that  in  the  same  year  he  was  sleeted  a  fellow  of  Merton 

:  and  that  in  I860  he  oommenced  to  write  against  the 
mendicant  orders.  But  these  are  facts  of  his  life,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  "only  by  courtesy  and  repetition."  "The 
'Last  Age  of  the  Church'  has  been  assigned  to  him  in  common 
with  half  the  English  religious  tracts  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  in  the  absence  of  all  external,  and  in  defiance 
of  all  internal  evidence;  and  the  fellow  of  Idsrton  was  almost 
certainly  another  man  of  the  same  name,  who  died  rector  of  a 
living   in   Sussex   in    1888,  and  who   in   more  than  one  cireum- 

of  his  life  appears  to  have  been  confounded  with  the 
reformer;  and  the  story  which  connects  him  with  the  contro- 
versies of  I860  can  he  traced  in  its  growth,  is  implicitly  contra- 
dicted by  contemporary  authority,  ami  receives,  to  -ay  the  least, 
no  sanction  whatever  from  the  acknowledged  writings  of  the 
reformer.''  "At  last,'*  continues  Mr.  Shirley,  '-in  the  following 
year  we  ohtain  a  linn  historical  footing.  In  April,  an  I 
in  duly,  L861,  Wyclifle  appears  as  master  or  warden  of  Ballio] 
college,  Oxford.  On  the  16th  of  May  of  the  same  year  he  was 
instituted,  on  the  presentation  of  his  college,  to  the  rectory 
of  Fylingham  in  Lincolnshire,  and  shortly  after  resigned  the 
mastership  of  the  college,  and  went  to  reside  on  his  living;  and 
from  the  time  of  his  accepting  that  rectory  to  his  death,  twenty- 
:rs  later,  we  never  lose  sight  of  him  for  any  length  of 
time."  The  year  of  his  becoming  a  doctor  of  divinity  is  the 
most  important  date  of  his  life,  as,  according  to  the  information 
of  writers  of  his  own  time,  it  was  not  till  he  took  that  degree 
and  began  to  read  divinity  lectures  at  Oxford  that  "  he  broke 
forth  into  open  heresy."     This  date  is  uncertain,  but  Mr.  Shirley 

for  1868  as  the  most  probable.  He  concludes  also,  upon 
what  appear  to  be  very  fair  and  probable  grounds,  against  the 
statement  which  is  usually  made,  that  in  1865  Wycliffe  was 
made  master  of  Canterbury  hall,  then  recently  founded  by  Arch- 
bishop Islep  It  was  the  other  John  Wycliffe  before  mentioned 
who  received  this  appointment,  and  who  was  engaged  in  all  the 
legal  disputes  and  appeals  which  resulted  from  his  appointment 
being  attempted  to  be  >et  aside  by  Archbishop  Langbam,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Islep.  The  only  other  changes  of  place  and  office  which 
Wyclifle  would  appear  to  have  experienced  were  these,  that  in 
1868  he  exchanged  the  rectory  of  Fylingham  for  the  living  of 
Ludgershall  in  Buckinghamshire,  which  he  preferred  for  its  bi  ing 
so  much  nearer  to  Oxford,  the  principal  scene  of  his  labours  and 
influence;  and  that  he  removed  from  this  again  in  1874,  upon 
the  presentation  of  the  crown,  to  the  parish  of  Lutterworth  in 
Leicestershire,  which  he  held  along  with  a  prebend  in  the  colle- 
giate church  of  Westbury,  and  where  he  continued  to  labour  till 
his  death.  "During  all  this  time  he  continued  to  be  an  irre- 
gular resident  at  Oxford.  In  the  years  1363-65,  1874  75,  and 
1880,  we  rind  him  renting  rooms  in  Queen's  college,  and  several 
of  his  works,  containing  disputations  '  in  the  schools  or  else- 
where,' and  especially  his  sermons  before  the  univereit 
us  other  though  less  definite  indications  of  his  residence."  His 
literary  life  may  Ik>  divided  into  three  periods — the  first  extend- 
ing  to  the  year  1366  or  1367,  when  his  important  work,  "De 
Dorninio  Divino,"  in  its  shorter  form,  appeared;  the  second 
period  reaching  from  thence  to  137*,  the  year  of  t: 
schism  of  the  West,  produced  by  the  election  of  the  two  rival 
and  the  third,  from  thence  to  the  close  of  his  life.  Mr. 
Shirley  very  ably  states  the  grounds  of  this  division  in  the 
following  terms — "in  the  striking  preface  to  the  lDe  Dorninio 
Divino,'  Wycliffe  declares  his  intention  of  dedicating  his  time 
henceforth  exclusively  to  theology,  a  ret  iuthm  which  ha 
firmly  to  have  kept.     This  preface  seems  to  me  the  true 

of  the  beginning  of  the    English    reformation.     In   the   division, 

therefore,  which   has   been  made,  the  first    period    includes  the 

whole  of  WycliflVs  logical,  physical,  and  philosophical 

in  the  second,  he  first  appears  :is  a  reformer,  but  a  reformer 

rather  of   the   constitution   than   the    doctrines  of    the  church; 

the  theological  element  is  closely  united  with  the  poUta 

his    literary  is   subordinate  to   his    practical  influence.      From 


the  time  of  the  great  papal  or  doctrinal 

element  becomes  predominant  in  his  w< 
English  ■  F  the  f  I   the  B 

was  probably  in  progress  at  this  tune,  and  lastly,  arriving  at  a 
conclusion  to  which  he  bad  long  been  tending,  be  put  out 
spring  of  1881  a  paper,  oontainin  na,  in  which 

he  denied  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation."    1  ha  doctrii 
forth  by  Wyclifle  in  Ins  treat,  .-,  "  De  Dorninio  Divino," contain- 
ing his  theory  of  govern-:  ■  irniafa 

J   to  all  the  transactions,  and  labours,  and  d  , 

subsequent  career. 

ity  claimed  by  I  y  authority, 

had   nevt  1   to   any  man — that  <'   .1  had 

allotted  only  portions  of  dominion,  particular  fiefs,  so  to 

to  each  ;  and  it'  any  one  were  to  be  he]  I  to  be  I  U]>on 

earth  — a  term  which  he  did  not  refuse  to  apply  to  the   | 

the    title    was    equally    applicable   to   the   temporal    as   to   the 

spiritual  chief.     The  king  was  the  minister,  the  vicar  of  Cod  in 

niporal,  and  was  therefore  as  much   bound   by  In- 
to see  that  temporal  goods  were  not  wasl  ppued  by  the 
clergy,  as  the  clergy  were  to  direct  the  spiritual  affairs  I 
king;  and  while  the  pope  and  the  king  are  indeed  supreme 
in   their  department,  every  christian   man   holds  not  indeed 'in 
chief,'  but  yet  he  holds  of  God,  and  the  final  irreversible  appeal 
IS   therefore   to  the   court,  not  of  Lome,  but  of  heaven." 
emancipation  of  kings  from  the  thraldom  of  Lome;  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  individual  conscience  from  both  pope  and  king; 
and  the  restoration  of  the  church 

her  at  once  to  poverty  ami  independence  of  the  state — such 
were  the  broad  principles  and  the  grand  ideal  aims  of  Ji 
Wyclifle.     No   wonder  that  they  agitated  deeply  the  men 
own   and  succeeding   times,   ami   no   wonder  that   I 
against  him  tin'  fear,  the  hatred,  and  the  persecutions  of  an 
arrogant  and  corrupt  hierarchy. 

In  the  straggle  which  Edward  III.  and  his  parliament 
to  maintain   against  the  exorbitant  claims  a'  of  the 

court  of  Rome,  principles  like  these,  put  forward  with  so  much 
boldness,   and   maintained   with   a  surpassing  degree  of  learn- 
ing  and   ability,  which   even   his  adversaries  were  compc! 
acknowledge,  could  not  fail  to  recommend  Wyclifft  to  the  I 
and  patronage  of  the  court.    As  I  iks  of  him- 

self as  a  royal  chaplain,  ;  I  a  in  which   he  publicly 

defended  in  the  I  ».\ford  the  memorable  decision  of  par- 

liament refusing  the  demand  of  the  pop  Ihfity- 

■  f  tribute,  alleged  to  be  due  by  the  ki: 
under  a  convention  of  King  John.  In  1374  he  was  apj 
upon  a  legation  sent  by  Edward  III.  to  1 

with  his  Holiness  upon  the  practice  of  "papal   provision"  and 
other  abuses;   and  it  is  probable  that  what  he  saw  of  the  papal 
court  on  that  occasion  tended  to  deepen  h:- 
prevailing  ecclesiastical  system  :  for  on  his  return  to  El 
he  began  to  use  the  plain,  homely,  outspoken  I 
proper  to  a  reformer  as  distinguished  from  the  learned  autl 
the  subtle  disputant.     If  era  as 

styling  the  pope  in  one  of  his  writings  or  led 
the  proud  worldly  pri  :  clip- 

pers and  purse-ken ers"  (cut-purses).     It  is  no  marvel  then  that 
his  troubles  with  the  hierarchy  soon  at-  m.      But  he 

found  a  powerful  protector  in  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lai 
who  on  political  grounds  was  the  determined  ci. 
bishops,  and  n  ad  ■  eo  nmoa  i  inse  with  I 
their  exorbitant  power  ami  pretensions      He  was  samara 
appear  before  I 
3rd  of  February,  1:'.77.  and  l.e  appeared,  eceoo  panied  by  John 

of  Gaunt   and   Lord    Ihnr  marshal.      ! 

ensued  between  the  offended  bishop  a 

and  the  court    broke  up  in  confu.- 

thing  against  tin'  reformer.     I  ''<*!  aasenil . 

Archbishop  si.  "?'  *"<*  condemn 

him,  but  with   no  better  s< 

the  chapel  and  in' 

bar  prohibiting  the  i 
■1,  when  W  rth  »t 

Oxford  his  twelve  1 

.  . 

iing.     These  theses  were  undo, 
tical,  and  nobody  could  deny  it.     Even  the  duke  of  Lancaster 
could  only  concur  in  the  theological  censure  of  the  vicc-chancelli  r 


of  Oxford,  and  advise  the  reformer  to  be  silent  in  future  on  the 
subject ;  and  when  the  archbishop  assembled  a  provincial  council 
at  the  Blackfriars  in  London  in  May,  1382,  the  clergy  found  no 
hindrance  in  arriving  at  a  sentence  in  which  they  pronounced 
twenty-four  conclusions  gathered  out  of  his  writings  to  be  here- 
tical, appointed  search  to  be  made  in  Oxford  for  copies  of  his 
works,  and  condemned  him  to  be  banished  from  the  university. 
The  sentence  was  confirmed  by  the  king's  government.  Wyeliffe 
withdrew  to  Lutterworth,  never  again  to  appear  in  Oxford,  and 
"his  whole  party  in  the  university  received  a  blow  from  which 
it  seems  to  have  never  thoroughly  recovered."  Nothing  but  his 
advanced  age  and  the  approach  of  death  saved  him  from  further 
severities  at  the  hands  of  the  exasperated  church.  He  was  sum- 
moned in  1384  to  appear  at  Rome  before  the  pope,  and  his  reply 
excusing  himself  is  still  extant.  On  the  29th  December  of  the 
same  year  he  was  hearing  mass  in  his  own  church  at  Lutter- 
worth when  a  stroke  of  paralysis  deprived  him  of  speech,  and  on 
the  last  day  of  the  year  he  expired. — P.  L. 

WYKEHAM,  William  de,  founder  of  Winchester  school 
and  New  college,  Oxford,  was  born  at  Wykeham  or  Wickham 
in  Hampshire,  of  poor  but  respectable  parentage,  and  was  put 
to  school  at  Winchester  at  the  expense  of  Nicolas  Uvedale,  lord 
of  the  manor  of  Wickham,  and  governor  of  Winchester  castle. 
He  had  no  university  education,  but  he  was  early  distinguished 
for  natural  genius,  a  talent  for  business,  and  great  proficiency  in 
architecture,  the  only  science  and  art  which  he  seems  to  have 
mastered.  After  he  had  been  for  some  time  secretary  to  the 
constable  of  Winchester  castle,  he  was  recommended  by  Uvedale 
to  Edington,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  took  him  into  his  ser- 
vice, and  by  the  influence  of  both  these  patrons  he  was  introduced 
to  the  knowledge  of  Edward  III.  about  the  year  1348,  by  whom 
he  was,  in  the  first  instance,  extensively  employed  as  a  surveyor 
and  architect,  and  afterwards  promoted  to  the  highest  offices  both 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  in  the  kingdom.  The  earliest  office  held 
by  him  under  the  king,  of  which  there  is  any  evidence  in  records, 
was  that  of  clerk  of  all  the  king's  works  on  his  manors  of  Heale 
and  Yethamsted,  the  patent  of  which  is  dated  10th  May,  1356. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  made  surveyor  of  the  king's  works  at 
the  castle  and  park  of  Windsor;  and  at  his  instigation  King 
Edward  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  great  part  of  Windsor  castle. 
He  was  also  the  architect  of  Queenborough  castle  in  the  isle 
of  Sheppey.  Meanwhile  he  had  entered  upon  an  ecclesiastical 
career,  by  taking  deacon's  orders;  and  before  he  was  ordained 
priest,  in  13G2,  he  was  already  the  holder  by  the  king's  favour  of 
several  preferments  in  the  church,  including  the  rectory  of  Pul- 
ham  in  Norfolk,  the  prebend  of  Elixton  in  the  Cathedral  church 
of  Lichfield,  and  the  deanery  of  the  royal  free  chapel  or  colle- 
giate church  of  St.  Martin-le-Grand,  London.  Rising  rapidly  in 
the  king's  esteem  and  confidence,  he  was  appointed,  in  1359, 
chief  warder  and  surveyor  of  the  royal  castles  of  Windsor,  Leeds, 
Dover,  and  Hadlam,  and  of  the  manors  of  Old  and  Xew  Windsor, 
Wickemer,  and  sundry  other  castles  and  manors,  with  the  parks 
belonging  to  them  ;  and  his  talents  for  public  business  soon 
pointed  him  out  as  a  man  capable  of  filling  with  credit  the 
highest  public  posts.  On  the  11th  of  May,  1364,  he  was  made 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  and  soon  after  he  is  found  styled  the 
king's  secretary,  or  what  we  should  now  call  principal  secretary 
of  state.  In  13G6,  when  he  made  a  return  of  the  entire  number 
and  value  of  the  benefices  held  by  him — on  occasion  of  the  bull 
of  Pope  Urban  V.  against  pluralities — the  total  produce  of  them 
amounted  to  £873  6s.  8d. ;  but  in  the  same  and  the  following 
years  he  was  promoted  to  still  more  lucrative  and  dignified  offices. 
In  13G6  he  succeeded  his  friend,  Edyngton,  in  the  see  of  Win- 
chester; and  in  1367  he  was  appointed  by  the  king  lord  high 
chancellor  of  England,  which  latter  office  he  continued  to  hold 
till  14th  March,  1371,  when  he  gave  place,  along  with  other 
churchmen  in  high  civil  office,  to  a  ministry  of  laymen  which  the 


king  appointed  in  compliance  with  a  petition  from  the  lords  and 
commons.  His  administration  as  a  bishop  was  distinguished  by 
great  vigour  in  reforming  abuses,  and  by  splendid  liberality  in 
the  execution  of  public  ecclesiastical  works,  and  the  creation  of 
new  educational  foundations.  He  repaired,  at  a  cost  of  twenty 
thousand  merks,  all  the  castles  or  palaces — no  fewer  than  twelve 
in  number — then  belonging  to  the  see  of  Winchester.  He  re- 
formed the  religious  houses  of  all  sorts  existing  in  his  extensive 
diocese,  including  the  ancient  hospital  of  St.  Cross,  near  Win- 
chester. He  rebuilt  the  greater  part  of  his  cathedral  in  a  style 
of  great  elegance  and  grandeur,  and  he  created  the  two  cele- 
brated foundations  of  Winchester  college  and  New  college,  "  for 
the  honour  of  God  and  increase  of  his  worship,  for  the  support 
and  exaltation  of  the  christian  faith,  and  for  the  improvement  of 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences."  The  preparatory  college  or  school 
at  Winchester  was  opened  in  1373,  but  the  building  was  not 
finished  till  1303.  New  college,  Oxford,  for  which  the  other  was 
intended  to  be  a  nursery,  was  begun  in  1380,  and  finished  in 
1386,  but  the  teaching  was  commenced  in  the  same  year  as  at 
Winchester.  These  magnificent  foundations  still  flourish  in  undi- 
minished lustre  and  usefulness — the  noblest  monuments  of  the 
founder's  renown  as  a  public  benefactor,  and  admirable  examples 
of  the  purity  of  his  taste  and  the  grandeur  of  his  conceptions  as 
an  architect.  In  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  he  experienced 
many  vicissitudes  of  fortune  as  a  statesman,  owing  to  the  troubles 
of  the  later  reign  of  Edward  III.  and  the  intrigues  and  broils 
of  the  minority  and  early  reign  of  Richard  II.  He  was  a  second 
time  made  lord-chancellor  by  Richard  in  1389,  and  continued  in 
office  till  1391,  when  he  succeeded  for  a  time  in  reconciling  the 
young  king  and  the  ambitious  duke  of  Gloucester.  The  last  par- 
liament which  he  attended  was  that  held  on  the  30th  September, 
1399,  when  Richard  was  deposed,  and  the  crown  transferred  to 
Henry  IV.  He  died  at  South  Waltham,  27th  September,  1404. 
His  life  was  written  by  Bishop  Low  th,  an  illustrious  alumnus  of 
Winchester  school  and  New  college. — P.  L. 

WYXDHAM,  Sir  William,  Bart.,  an  influential  statesman 
who  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  political  affairs  during  the 
reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and  of  George  I.  He  was  born  in  1687, 
and  after  completing  his  education  at  Eton,  and  Christ  church, 
Oxford,  he  spent  several  years  in  foreign  travel.  Soon  after  his 
return  home  he  was  elected  member  for  the  county  of  Somerset, 
and  continued  to  hold  that  position  in  all  the  subsequent  parlia- 
ments of  Queen  Anne.  After  the  change  of  ministry  in  1710 
Sir  William  was  made  secretary  at  war,  and  in  1713  he  became 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  When  the  quarrel  took  place 
between  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  Wyndham  adhered  to  the 
latter,  and  was  entirely  in  his  confidence,  and  not  free  from  sus- 
picion of  complicity  in  the  treasonable  designs  of  the  ministry. 
On  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  however,  and  the  consequent  downfal 
of  the  tory  administration,  Sir  William  endeavoured,  though  with- 
out effect,  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  new  sovereign.  On  his 
dismissal  from  his  office,  which  was  conferred  on  Sir  Richard 
Onslow,  he  became  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  government,  and 
zealously  defended  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  the  earls  of  Oxford 
and  Strafford,  upon  their  impeachment.  His  violent  conduct 
excited  strong  suspicions  that  he  was  in  correspondence  with  the 
exiled  family,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  Mar's  rebellion  in  1715 
Sir  William  was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  He  was  set  at 
liberty,  however,  without  a  trial,  through  the  judicious  clemency 
of  the  government  (though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was 
deeply  implicated  in  the  Jacobite  conspiracy),  and  continued 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  offer  an  active  but  more 
cautious  opposition  to  the  government.  He  delivered  the  most 
violent,  and  probably  the  best,  speech  which  was  made  against 
Walpole's  famous  excise  scheme  in  1733,  but  his  speech  in 
favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  Septennial  act  in  1734  was  even 
more  able  and  better  reasoned.     Sir  William  died  in  1740. 


XANTHUS,  one  of  the  early  Greek  historians,  a  Lydian  by 
birth,  and  probably  a  native  of  Sardes.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
work  on  Lydia  in  lour  books,  but  only  a  few  fragments  of  it  are 
extant.  These  scanty  remains  of  the  "Lydiaca"  li:r 
collected  in  Creuzer's  llistoricorum  Gnecoram  antiquissimornm 
Fragments. — .1.  T. 

XA.VTER,  Pbancis.     See  Francis  X.wm  b. 

XENOCRATES,  an  eminent  Platonic  philosopher,  was  born 
in  39C  B.C.  at  Clialccdon,  a  city  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus. 
Like  Speuuppus,  Xenocrates  accompanied  Plato  on  at  li 
of  his  visits  to  the  court  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  After  Plato's 
death  in  847,  be  withdrew,  in  company  with  Aristotle,  to  the  court 
of  Hennias.  When  the  failing  health  of  Spcusippus  compelled 
him  to  resign  the  presidency  of  the  academy,  Xenocrates  was 
summoned  to  the  vacant  post;  and  this  office  he  occupied  from 
about  310  B.C.  until  his  death  in  314,  when  he  was  in  the  eighty- 
third  year  of  his  age.  Xenocrates  was  a  voluminous  writer;  but 
none  of  his  works  have  come  down  to  us. 

XENOPHANES,  an  early  Greek  philosopher,  was  a  native 
of  Colophon,  an  Ionic  city  in  Asia  Minor,  He  was  born  pro- 
bably about  590,  and  died  about  500  b.c.  When  he  was  grown 
to  manhood  Colophon  fell  under  the  subjection  of  the  Lydians, 
wlics,'  luxury  and  corrupt  morals  so  much  disgusted  him  that 
the  place,  and  took  refuge  in  the  recently  founded  colony 
of  Elea  in  Southern  Italy.  Here  he  founded  the  Eleatic  school 
of  philosophy,  the  reputation  of  which  was  upheld  and  increased 
by  bis  successors,  Parmenides  and  Zeno. 

XKN<  W'lION,  a  Greek  historian  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was 
born  at  Athens  somewhere  between  -140  and  480  B.C.  His  tirst 
public  appearance  is  in  the  year  401,  when  he  took  sen  ice  under 
Cyrus  the  Younger  in  his  ill-starred  expedition  against  his  brother 
Artaxerxes  II.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  after  the  battle 
of  Cunaxa,  by  heading  that  difficult  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand, 
which  has  become  so  famous  in  military  history.  Shortly  after 
this  we  find  him  in  the  ranks  of  the  Spartan  army,  and  the  con- 
stant confidential  attendant  of  King  Agesilaus,  having,  indeed, 
been  banished  from  Athens  on  a  vague  charge  of  "  Laconism." 
From  this  period  he  becomes  altogether,  both  in  local  habitation 
and  in  political  spirit,  a  Lacedaemonian,  and  appears  with 
tans  at  the  field  of  Coronea,  394  B.C.,  in  which  Athens,  Thebes, 
and  other  Greek  states  contended  unsuccessfully  against  the  now 
dangerous  dominancy  of  Sparta.  After  this  date  we  do  not  find 
his  name  connected  with  any  public  event.  He  seems  to  have 
spent  his  time  quietly  and  happily  on  his  estate  at  Skillus  in  the 
Elean  territory,  where  he  did  at  a  good  old  age.  As  a  writer, 
Xenophon  does  not  rank  with  the  first-class  men  of  the  brilliant 
age  to  which  he  belonged.  His  works,  however,  have  been 
extensively  edited  and  real. 

XERXES,  the  famous  Persian  monarch,  was  the  son  of  Darius 
and  his  queen  Atossa,  his  second  wit'.-,  lb-  succeeded  his  father 
about  the  beginning  of  the  year  486  B.O,  being  preferred 
by  Darius  to  Artabazanes,  his  eldest  boa  by  his  first  marriage. 
In  the  second  year  of  his  reign  In-  subdued  Egypt,  which 
hid  risen  in  revolt  against  the  Persian  yoke,  and  left  his 
brother  Acha  us  governor.     During  the  m 

years  he  was  closely  occupied  with  his  vast  preparations  against 
Greece;  soldiers  were  collected  from  every  region  of  the  I 
empire,   reaching    from    central   Asia  to   the   inner  COUJ 

Africa.     A  naval  force  was  supplied  from  its  maritime  pro- 
vinces.    The  appearance  and  arms  of  the  various  troops  are 

minutely  and  graphically  described  by  Herodotus.  Pi 
stores  had  been  for  three  years  brought  together  and  an 
stations  along  the  line  of  march.     In  1-1  B.I     \ 


at  Sardis,  the  Persian  capital  of  Asia  Minor.     In  spri 
approached  the  Hellespont,  and  his  arm;,  took  seven  da] 

seven  nights  to  cross  the  strait   by  a  b 

the  breadth   being  about  a  mile.      The  first  brid 

destroyed  by  a  storm,  and  the  principal  engineers  \\ 

by  the  enraged   despot;   nay,  in  his  frenzy  he  commanded  the 

unruly   sea  to   be   scourged,   and   that    a   pair  of   fetters  should 

be   thrown   into   it.  did   not   sail   into   tie-   1: 

pant,  but  steered  westward,  rounding  the  southern  prom 

of  the  Tliracian  Ch(  \nny  and  navy  joined  near  Dor- 

iscus,  and  lure  the  king  reviewed  1 .1  The 

army  consisted  of  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  infantry, 

and  eighty  thousand  cavalry,  with  numerOUI  :    war. 

The  fleet  was  formed  of  twelve  hundred  and  seven  tri 

each  trireme  being  furnished  with  two  hundred  rowers  and  thirty 

lighters,  with  three  thousand  vessels  of  inferior  size;  the  number 

of  men  in  all  being  five  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  six 

hundred  ami  ten.     The  men  thus  numbered  two  million  six 

hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  ami  tin.   The  camp  fo 

and  motley  attendants  arc  estimated  by  the-  Greek  his- 
torian as  more  than  the  men  equipped  for  battle,  giving  a  sum 
total  of  beyond  five  millions.    Such  a  number,  bo* 

.  ry  allowable  dedui  tion,  we  must 
believe  that  the  host  by  land  and  s>-a  was  immense;  for  it  was 

a  species  of  barbaric  display,  as  well  ns  a  warlike  levy  ft 
whole  empire,  special  regard  being   had  to  the  imp 

lasses  eef  men.  and  the  conscription  1. 
with  the  utmost  rigour  in  all  the  numerous  provi     •  -.     It  was  an 
assemblage  of  nations  lam  I  tin'  little  common  ••■ 

to  overawe  ami  then  overrun  it.     After  the  review 
Xerxes  continued  his  march  through  Thrace  by  tl 

On  its  arrival  at  Athos  tie-  Beet  sailed  through  a  ■ 
mile  and  a  half  in  length,  which  had  been  dug  acros 
from   the  Strymonic  tee   the  Toronaic  gulf,  and  was  of  such 
hnadth  and  depth  that  two  triremes  could  move  abreast  in  it. 
This  gigantic  work   has  given   rise  to  modi 
have'  denied  its  existence,  like  Niebuhr;  and  others,  like  Juvenal, 
have'  laughed  t"  si  orn  the'  hare  i.lea  of  it  ;   y,  t  BerodotOS  I 
for  it,  as  if  himself  had  seen   it:   and  modern   tr.e 
that   traces  ami  remnants  of  it   may  be  distinctly  found  at  the 

tday.     The  fleet  and  army  at  length  united    I 
Macedonia  submitted  at  once  to  the'  invader,  and   I 
ace. .nut  of  its  vario 
check  which   Xerxes  met   with 

was  encountered   by  the  brave  band  <  I    1  ■  all  of  whom 

fell  for  their  country.      On  the  same  d.\   ■ 
Artemi-ium  attacked' tin-  Persian  ships,  which  also 
from  a  severe  storm.     The   Persian  king  IV 
Beeotia,  gth  arrived  at  Athens.      11  - 

entered  the  bay  of  Pfaalerum,  « 
. 
]  ;  unia,"  the  scene  •■:  the 
tator,  and  witnessed  the  I  lofhisgreal 

armament    This  l 
by  .I-'.-,  hvlus,  himself  one 
immc.ii  I  t  subduing  G 

•    ■ 

The  bri 

from  it  flushed  with  hopes  of  fame- 
was  left  in  Greece  with  three   hundred  thousand  soldiers  to 


complete  the  subjugation,  as  he  imagined,  but  was  defeated  at 
Platsea.  Xerxes,  on  his  return  to  Sardis,  abandoned  himself  to 
sensual  pleasures.  He  urged  his  incestuous  love  in  vain  on  the 
wife  of  Masistes  his  brother ;  but  her  daughter  Artaynte,  married 
bv  his  intrigue  to  his  own  son  Darius,  was  seduced  by  him  at 
Susa.  His  injured  queen  Amestris,  seeing  his  paramour  wearing 
a  robe  which  her  own  imperial  hands  had  woven  for  her  lord, 
came  to  a  knowledge  of  the  guilty  connection,  and  took  savage 
vengeance — not  on  the  favourite,  but  on  her  mother — the  wife 
of  Masistes.  On  the  royal  birthday  she  got  her  victim  into  her 
power,  and  cutting  off  her  breasts,  ears,  lips,  and  tongue,  sent 
her  home  in  this  mutilated  state  to  her  husband.  Masistes 
at  once  made  an  effort  to  escape  to  Bactria,  of  which  he  was 
satrap,  and  head  a  revolt;  but  himself  and  sons  were  overtaken 
and  put  to  death.  After  a  reign  of  twenty  years  Xerxes  was 
assassinated  by  Artabanus,  and  a  eunuch  called  Spamitres  or 
Mithridates.  Artaxerxes  being  persuaded  by  Artabanus  that 
li is  brother  Darius  was  the  murderer  of  their  father,  executed 
him  under  this  false  charge  of  parricide.  Artabanus,  who 
aspired  to  the  throne  himself,  next  endeavoured  to  put  Artax- 
erxes to  death,  but  the  plot  was  discovered,  and  the  conspirators 
suffered  the  penalty.  Xerxes  was  both  a  cruel  and  a  cowardly 
despot,  effeminate  and  vain,  rash,  self-willed,  and  ostentatious, 
fond  of  arbitrary  power,  and  unable  in  his  petulance  to  wield  it 
to  any  good  advantage. — J.  E. 

XIMENEZ  DE  CISNEROS,  Francisco  Gonzallas,  Car- 
dinal and  Primate  of  Spain,  was  born  at  Torrelaguna  in  New 
Castile  in  1437.  He  studied  at  Alcala  and  at  Salamanca,  and 
afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where  he  obtained  such  a  reputation  as 
a  pleader  before  the  consistory  that  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  promised  him 
the  first  vacant  preferment  in  his  own  province.  This  promise 
brought  him  into  collision  with  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  who 
threw  him  into  prison  for  asserting  his  claim.  Eventually  he 
was  released,  and  became  grand  vicar  to  Cardinal  Mendoza,  who 
intrusted  to  him  the  entire  administration  of  his  diocese.  In  1482 
he  abandoned  his  brilliant  prospects,  entered  the  Franciscan  order, 
and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  monastery  of  St.  John  of  Toledo, 
which  he  afterwards  exchanged  for  a  hermitage  near  the  city.  In 
1492  Mendoza,  now  archbishop  of  Toledo,  recommended  him  to 
Queen  Isabella  as  her  confessor — an  office  which  he  accepted  only 
on  condition  that  he  should  retain  his  monastic  habit,  and  should 
attend  the  court  only  in  the  discharge  of  his  spiritual  duties.  In 
1495,  on  the  death  of  Mendoza,  he  was  promoted  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Toledo,  retaining  the  simplicity  of  his  order,  and 
disposing  of  his  vast  revenues  in  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the 
ransom  of  captives.  Pope  Alexander  VI.  reprimanded  him  for 
neglecting  the  splendour  usually  associated  with  his  high  rank ; 
and  in  obedience  to  this  injunction  he  consented  to  wear  the  usual 
episcopal  vestments,  but  so  that  his  monk's  habit  might  be  seen 
under  them.  He  was  not,  however,  negligent  in  the  use  of  the 
power  which  he  possessed,  and  in  his  efforts  to  reform  the  Fran- 
ciscan monks  and  the  canons  of  Toledo  he  displayed  a  vigour  which 
gave  promise  of  his  future  successes.  He  founded  a  university 
at  Alcala  de  Henares,  and  invited  thither  the  most  distinguished 
men  from  Paris,  Bologna,  and  Salamanca.  lie  also  established 
a  fund  for  poor  students,  and  a  seminary  for  young  ladies  of 
good  families,  who  were  without  fortune.  In  1 502  he  undertook 
the  compilation  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglot  Bible,  founded  on 
a  comparison  of  all  the  MSS.  then  attainable.  The  whole  cost 
of  this  undertaking,  which  was  spread  over  fifteen  years,  is  said 
to  have  amounted  to  fifty  thousand  ducats.  In  1499  Ximenez 
was  summoned  to  attend  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  their  visit  to 
the  newly-conquered  province  of  Granada,  and  advised  concilia- 
tory measures  for  the  conversion  of  the  Moors;  but  when  these 
failed  he  did  not  scruple  to  use  more  severe  means,  destroying 
not  only  copies  of  the  Koran,  but  all  works  of  Arabic  literature 
except  some  on  medicine.  The  aid  of  the  inquisition  was  called 
in,  and  the  severities  which  were  practised  gave  rise  to  tumults 
which  nearly  cost  Ximenez  his  life.  The  death  of  Isabella  (1504) 
called  the  archbishop  more  directly  into  the  field  of  politics.  He 
was  the  executor  of  her  will,  and  Ferdinand  relied  upon  his  sup- 
port in  maintaining  his  right  to  the  regency  of  Castile  against 


the  claims  of  the  Archduke  Philip,  the  husband  of  the  imbecile 
Joanna,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  After  the  death 
of  Philip,  Ferdinand  being  absent  in  Italy,  Ximenez  was  by 
common  consent  of  the  nobles  chosen  guardian  of  the  queen  and 
governor  of  the  state.  In  this  capacity  he  showed  his  resolution 
to  abridge  the  importance  of  the  nobility;  and  by  enlisting  the 
citizens  into  a  regular  militia,  he  created  a  counterpoise  to  their 
lawless  power.  On  the  return  of  Ferdinand  he  was  named  grand 
inquisitor  for  Spain,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time  he  received  a 
cardinal's  hat  from  Pope  Julius  II.  As  soon  as  he  was  free  from 
the  responsibilities  of  the  regency,  Ximenez  betook  himself  to 
his  beloved  university  of  Alcala,  where  a  magnificent  pile  of  build- 
ings devoted  to  the  purpose  hal  just  been  completed.  Staying 
only  a  year  to  complete  its  organization,  he  next  undertook  an 
expedition  into  Africa.  He  proposed  to  the  king  the  conquest 
of  Oran;  and  when  the  calculating  monarch  demurred  at  the 
expense,  he  fitted  out  an  expedition  at  his  own  cost,  which  in  a 
single  assault  captured  the  magnificent  city.  He  had  reason, 
however,  to  suppose,  that  Ferdinand  was  not  more  pleased  at 
this  splendid  addition  to  his  dominions  than  at  his  prolonged 
absence.  He  therefore  returned  unostentatiously  to  Alcala,  where 
he  chiefly  spent  the  next  few  years  of  his  life,  trusted  but  not 
beloved  by  Ferdinand.  He  showed  himself  an  able  opponent  of 
the  overweening  assumptions  of  the  pope.  He  refused  to  allow 
"dispensations"  to  be  sold  within  the  kingdom;  and  he  it  was 
who  first  established  the  salutary  rule,  that  no  papal  bull  should 
be  published  until  it  had  first  been  approved  by  the  royal  council. 
On  the  death  of  Ferdinand  (1506)  Ximenez  was  appointed  regent 
of  the  kingdom  until  the  arrival  of  Charles  V.  from  Flanders. 
Although  there  were  other  claimants  to  the  dignity  professing 
to  hold  their  authority  from  Charles,  Ximenez  maintained  his 
position  by  mere  force  of  character,  and,  that  he  might  be  more 
free  from  intrigues,  fixed  the  seat  of  government  at  Madrid.  At 
this  crisis  Jean  d'Albret,  the  dispossessed  king  of  Navarre,  sup- 
ported by  some  of  the  grandees,  made  a  public  effort  to  recover 
his  kingdom.  Ximenez,  however,  who  was  as  much  a  soldier 
as  a  priest,  frustrated  the  attempt  by  occupying  the  country 
with  a  strong  body  of  troops,  and  destroyed  all  the  fortresses  in 
the  province  except  that  of  Pampeluna.  In  this  undertaking 
he  found  occasion  to  carry  out  his  plan  of  opposing  a  citizen 
soldiery  to  the  bands  raised  by  the  several  nobles,  and  thus  com- 
menced a  radical  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  country.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  as  much  averse  to  popular  control  as  to 
that  of  individual  nobles,  and  was  generally  opposed  to  the  sum- 
moning of  the  cortes  when  it  could  be  avoided.  When  the  Flemish 
advisers  of  Charles  sanctioned  a  measure  which  authorized  the 
horrible  traffic  in  slaves,  Ximenez  protested  against  it  as  both 
impolitic  and  immoral.  In  the  twenty  months  during  which  he 
held  the  supreme  power,  he  undertook  the  reform  of  the  military 
orders  and  the  suppression  of  unnecessary  pensions,  so  as  to 
relieve  the  finances  of  the  court.  He  did  his  best,  likewise,  to 
restrain  the  avarice  of  the  Flemish  courtiers  of  Charles,  who,  by 
seizing  on  all  vacant  appointments,  created  discontent  among  the 
sensitive  Spaniards.  The  return  of  Charles  to  his  dominions  was 
delayed  as  long  as  possible  by  these  courtiers,  and  when  he  arrived 
the  cardinal  was  seriously  ill.  Charles,  to  his  disgrace,  avoided 
the  statesman  who  had  maintained  the  greatness  of  Spain  for 
twenty  years,  and  wrote  a  letter  in  which,  coldly  thanking  him 
for  his  past  services,  he  relieved  him  from  all  offices  of  state.  The 
mortification  arising  from  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  it  is  said, 
proved  fatal  to  the  cardinal,  who  expired  in  November,  1517,  aged 
eighty-one.     He  was  buried  in  his  beloved  Alcala. — F.  M.  W. 

XYLANDER,  Wilhelm,  a  German  humanist,  whose  real 
name  was  Holtzmann,  was  born  in  the  lower  walks  of  life  at 
Augsburg.  20th  December,  1532.  He  studied  at  Tubingen  and 
Basle,  and  in  his  twenty-sixth  year  obtained  the  chair  of  Greek 
at  Heidelberg,  where  he  died  in  1576.  He  published  a  large 
number  of  Latin  translations  and  critical  editions  of  Greek 
authors,  e.g.,  Plutarch,  Dio  Cassius,  Strabo,  Marcus  Antoninus,  &c. 
His  works,  however,  often  bear  the  marks  of  haste,  and  he  is 
said  by  Scaliger  to  have  been  much  given  to  drinking,  which 
may  serve  to  account  for  many  inaccuracies.. — K.  E. 
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YALDEN,  Thomas,  an  English  divine  and  poet,  was  born 
at  Exeter  in  1671,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford,  In  1 7 < » T  he 
became  D.D.,  and  in  1713  succeeded  Dr.  Atterbury  as  pi 
of  Bridewell  hospital.  He  was  arrested  for  complicity  in  Atter- 
bury's  plot,  but  nothing  was  discovered  against  him,  and  lie  was 
released.      lie  was  the  author  of  several   poems,  amongst  which 

his  "  Hymn  to  Darkness*'  and  "  llvinn  to  Light"  are  considered 
to  be  the  best     He  died,  July  16,  1786. — F. 

TORCH  \<>N  YYARTENBERG,  Count,  a  Prussian  general 
and  tield-marshal,  was  born  at  Konigsberg  in  1759,  and  in  1772 
entered  the  Prussian  army,  which,  on  account  of  a  duel,  he  was 
obliged  to  quit  for  the  Dutch  service.  He  returned  from  Java 
in  1784,  and  again  obtained  a  commission  under  the  king  of 
Prussia.  The  wars  with  Napoleon  gave  him  opportunities  of 
distinction  which  he  did  not  neglect.  In  1807  he  had  risen 
to  the  rank  of  major-general.  It  was  his  painful  duty  in  1812 
to  command  the  contingent  placed  under  the  French  Marshal 
Macdonald  for  the  service  of  Napoleon,  and  on  the  30th  Decem- 
ber in  that  year  he  agreed  to  a  convention  at  Taurogen  with 
Wittgenstein  the  Russian  commander,  and  freed  himself  from 
the  unnatural  alliance.  He  was  soon  enabled  to  employ  his 
talents  against  the  French  oppressors  of  his  country,  and  was 
engaged  in  many  of  the  battles  of  the  memorable  campaigns  of 
1818-14-15.  The  loss  of  his  son  at  this  time  affected  him 
so  deeply  that  he  went  into  retirement.  He  died  at  his  estate  in 
Silesia  on  the  4th  of  October,  1880.—  R  II. 

YORKE,  Charles,  Lord  Morden,  a  distinguished  English 
lawyer,  was  the  second  son  of  Lord-chancellor  Ilardwieke.  He 
was  born  at  London,  January  10,  1723.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  entered  Ben'et  college,  Cambridge.  Taking  his  M.A. 
degree  in  17-12,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  the  following  year, 
and  immediately  commenced  a  lucrative  practice  in  his  father's 
court.  In  1744  he  published  an  able  treatise  on  '"Forfeiture 
for  Treason,"  supporting  a  bill  introduced  by  his  father  into 
the  house  of  lords.  In  1717  lie  entered  the  house  of  com- 
mons as  member  for  Reigate,  but  he  did  not  distinguish  him- 
self in  parliament.  In  1752  he  had  a  narrow  escape  from  the 
lire  which  burnt  down  Stone  Buildings,  Lincoln's  inn,  where  he 
had  his  chambers.  His  collection  of  Lord  Somen'  state  papers 
was  destroyed  by  thai  fire.  In  November,  17ofi,  he  became 
solicitor-general,  his  father  baring  resigned  the  great  seal.  The 
finest  speech  he  made  in  this  official  character  was  his  reply  on 
the  trial  of  Lord  Ferrers  for  murder.  Not  till  January,  1762, 
did  he  attain  the  dignity  of  attorney-general,  and  he  resigned  the 
office  in  November  of  the  following  year.  He  continued  prac- 
tising at  the  bar  till  1765,  when  he  was  again  made  attorney- 
general;  he  again  resigned  a  year  afterwards.  On  the  change 
of  ministry  in  January,  177H,  he  was  offered  the  great  seal. 

which  he  twice  refused,  and  then  accepted  at  the  king's  personal 

request.    He  was  bitterly  reproached  by  his  friends,  who  intended 
to  overthrow  the  ministry;   and  on  going  home  from  the  council 
he  was  taken  suddenly  ill.  and  di.-d  on  20th  January,  177". 
three  days  after  he  had  been  sworn  in  as  chancellor. —  K.  H. 
1  <  IREE.       See  H.\KI>\s  ICK. 

YOUNG,  Akhii  r,  the  agriculturist  and  agricultural  writer. 
was  a  native  of  Suffolk,  and  born  in  17  11.  He  deserted  trade 
for  agriculture,  ami  experimented  in  it  boldly  and  mi 

fully,' first  in  a  farm  leased  by  his  mother,  and  then  in  one  taken 

by  himself  at  Samfbrd  Hail  in  Essex  After  his  failure  in 
Essex,  he  is  said  to  have  resolved  to  travel  over  England  in 
of  a  suitable  farm.  In  1768  appeared  the  earliest  of  his 
agricultural  works,  "A  six  weeks1  tour  through  the  southern 
counties  of  Fngland  and  Wales.''  For  this  and  other  works  on 
VOL,  in. 


agriculture,  he    is   said   to   have    received,   by    1775,  £8000.       At 
li-t    he  settled   for  nine  years  in  a  farm  in  Hertfordshire, 
he  lost  all  his  money.     The  years   177''   79  chiefly 

in  Ireland — partly  observing  the  country — partly  superintend- 
ing the  estate  of  Lord   Kingsbury  in   the   county  of  (  ork.      The 
literary  result  of  his  Irish  residence  was  his  well-known  "'Tour 
in  Ireland,  with  general  observations  on  the  state  of  that  king- 
dom," published  in   1790.     Returning  to  England,  he  ei 
anew  in  farming,  and  in  17*0'  commenced  the  publication  of  his 
"  Annals  of  Agriculture,-'  which  he  continued  to  publish  until 
the  year  L804.     Young's  reputation  was  now  ■  Buropea 
and  King  George  III.  himself  contributed   to  the   Annals  under 
the  pseudonym  of  "  Ralph  Robinson  of  Windsor."     In  17-. 
he  explored  France  and  its  agriculture,  publishing  in  17 
"Travels"  in  that  country,  "undertaken  more  particularly  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining   the   cultivation,  wealth,   M 
national  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  of  France."     From  the 
at  which   Young  performed  his  tour,  his  work  has  a   historical, 
as  well  as  an  agricultural  and  economical  value.      On  the  forma- 
tion, in  1793,  of  the  board  of  agriculture,  Young  i 

to  the  congenial   office  of  secretary,  the   late   Sir  John   Sinclair 

b  ing  its  iii-t  president.    For  the  board  he  drew  up  the  published 
its  of  several  of  tie-  English  oountiee.     Hi-  latest  work 
appeared  in  lsn'.i,  about  which   time   i  iong  failing. 

gave  way  completely.     He  died  in   1820.     Young's  enthusiasm 
and   writings  are    allowed   on   all    hair:-  i   great 

stimulus  to  agricultural  improvement  in  Fngland. —  1  .  1  . 

YOUNG,  Bdwabd,  the  fara  born  at  Upham  in 

Hampshire  in  1684.     He  was  educated  at  Wind 
and  entered  New  college,  Oxford,  18th  October,  17o.;.    A  short 
time  afterwards  he  removed  to  Cor]  nd  in    1708 

obtained  a   law  fellowship   in   All   Souls'   college.       He   B] 
however,  to  have  given  himself  to  tin-   study  of  literature  rather 

than  law,  though  in   1711  he  became  K«'.I..  and  I1' 
1711».       He  entered  orders  in  1727,  and  was  named  one  of  the 
royal  chaplains;   and  in  1730  di- 
rectory of  Welwvn  in  Hertfordshire,  v.  :  the  remain- 
der of  his  lite.    His  earliest  p  em  was  t 

in  1713.     The  sati.  r  with  the  "  Force 

of   Religion,  or  van. pushed   love,"  were   also   given   to   the  world 
before  his  settlement  at  Wclwyn.     In  1731  he  married  Lady  F.liia- 
bcth    Lee,  widow  of  Colonel    Lee   and 
Lichfield.      A  series  of  afflictions  now  befell  him,  and  he  • 
into  that  shadow  which   gave  birth  and   mi 

Thoughts."    In  1786  a  daughter  of  his  wife  by  her  former  b 
died  at  Lyons,  and  her  dust,  as  that  of  a  protcatant,  was  refused 
interment.     Four  years  afterwards  her  husband  died.      They  are 
the  Narriasa  and  Philander  of  the  poem.     In  1711  t! 
Elisabeth,  bis  wife,  also  di  ■  ,Iiricc 

slain."   In  bis  deep 
of  the  '  hta,"  the  first  part  of  which  appeared  U 

Ihe  "Centaur  not  Fabulous,"  written  . 

ad  lashes  the  infidelity  of  the  age,  or  "  the  I 

in  a  ktt  '.''; "•     "is  "^ 

on  Original  Composition"  came  out  in  1759 
irdson  the  novelist,  on 

.   written    when   ho  was  approaching 
jing  off  in  mental  power,  and  certainly  "  1 

the  frosen  obstruct]  I  care's  incombenl 

■.  .n,"  publish 

■      '  ' 
he  had  praised  bUl  '"  lM0 

ar  he  published  an  edition  of  his  works  in  four  volume*, 
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12mo,  in  which  he  did  not  include  several  of  his  smaller  pieces; 
and  in  his  will  he  desired  his  executors  to  burn  his  manuscripts, 
adding  in  a  codicil  the  legacy  of  £1000  to  his  housekeeper,  with 
the  dying  entreaty  that  his  papers  should  be  all  destroyed.  The 
aged  poet  expired  on  the  12th  of  April,  1765,  retaining  his  facul- 
ties to  the  last,  though  he  had  been  for  some  years  disabled 
from  active  service  in  his  parish. — J.  E. 

YOUNG,  Patrick,  the  seventeenth  century  scholar,  who 
Latinized  his  name  into  Patrieius  Junius,  was  born  at  Seaton  in 
Haddingtonshire,  and  was  the  son  of  Sir  Peter  Young,  who  had 
been  with  George  Buchanan  co-preceptor  of  James  VI.  After 
studying  at  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  he  visited  England, 
studied  at  Oxford,  entered  the  English  church,  and  through 
patronage  and  his  own  merits  became  in  time  curator  of  the 
Royal  library.  He  was  a  great  Greek  and  a  good  Latin  scholar, 
and  assisted  Reid  in  executing  the  Latin  translation  of  King 
James'  works.  When  the  celebrated  Codex  Alexandrinus  reached 
the  Royal  library,  Young  examined  it  carefully,  and  intended  to 
have  printed  a  facsimile  of  it.  He  did  actually  print  in  1043, 
as  a  specimen,  one  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  His  annota- 
tions, down  to  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Numbers,  for  his  con- 
templated edition  of  the  Codex,  were  published  in  vol.  vi.  of 
Walton's  Polyglott.  Of  other  memorials  of  his  scholarship,  the 
chief,  perhaps,  is  his  edition  of  the  two  epistles  of  Clemens 
Romanus,  also,  from  the  Alexandrian  manuscript,  and  published 
in  1033.  He  was  deprived  of  his  librarianship  by  the  civil  war, 
and  retiring  to  the  house  of  a  son-in-law  at  Bromfield  in  Essex, 
died  there  in  1052.— F.  E. 

YOUNG,  Thomas,  51. D.,  was  born  at  Milverton  in  Somerset- 
shire, on  the  13th  of  June,  1773,  and  died  in  London  on  the  10th 
of  May.  1829.  When  little  more  than  a  boy,  he  had  carefully 
read  and  digested  the  whole  of  the  Principia  of  Newton.  From 
1787  till  1702  he  acted  as  tutor  to  Mr.  Hudson  Gurney  of  Youngs- 
bury  in  Hertfordshire.  In  1792  he  commenced  his  medical 
education  at  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital  in  London.  In  1793  he 
sent  to  the  Royal  Society  a  paper  on  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
eye,  which  led  to  his  election  as  a  fellow  of  that  body  in  1794. 
In  1794-95  he  removed  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh;  and 
in  1796  continued  the  study  of  medicine  at  Gottingen,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  In  1797,  in  order  to  complete  his 
medical  studies,  he  entered  the  university  of  Cambridge  as  a 
fellow-commoner  of  Emanuel  college.  In  the  same  year  a  kind 
and  excellent  uncle,  Dr.  Brocklesby,  who  had  aided  and  encour- 
aged him  in  his  studies,  died,  and  bequeathed  to  him  a  moderate 
fortune,  which,  without  relieving  him  from  the  necessity  of  work- 
ing at  his  profession,  was  sufficient  to  give  him  some  freedom  to 
follow  the  bent  of  his  genius  in  the  advancement  of  science.  In 
1800  he  began  to  practise  medicine  in  London.  In  1801,  1802, 
and  1803  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  in  a  series  of 
papers  on  the  theory  of  light  and  colours,  some  of  the  most 
important  discoveries  ever  made  in  physical  science — embracing 
the  fact  of  the  interference  of  light,  then  first  made  known;  the 
experimental  investigation  of  the  laws  of  that  fact,  and  of  its 
relations  to  the  phenomena  of  diffraction,  and  of  the  colours  of 
thin  plates,  thick  plates,  fibres,  striated  surfaces,  &c. ;  and  the 
theory  by  which  that  fact  and  its  laws  are  accounted  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  hypothesis  of  luminiferous  waves  (which  had  been 
first  put  into  shape  by  Huyghens).  From  1801  till  1804  he  held 
the  professorship  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  Royal  Institution, 
and  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  which  he  published  in  1807,  and 
which  to  this  day  forms  the  best  existing  compendium  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  physics.  In  1804  he  laid  before  the  Royal 
Society  his  remarkable  paper  on  the  cohesion  of  fluids,  containing 
the  soundest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  amplest,  theory  of  capil- 
lary attraction  which  had  then  appeared.  On  the  14th  of  June, 
1804,  he  contracted  what  proved  a  most  happy  marriage  with  Miss 
Eliza  Maxwell,  a  lady  belonging  to  a  branch  of  the  Scottish  family 
of  Maxwell  of  Calderwood.  Soon  after  resigning  his  professorship, 
Young  ceased  for  many  years  to  cultivate  science  openly,  lest 
his  being  known  to  do  so  should  raise  a  prejudice  in  the  public 
mind  against  his  skill  as  a  physician;  but  he  continued  to  pur- 
sue his  scientific  investigations  in  secret,  and  to  publish  their 
results  anonymously.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  were  his 
researches  on  scientific  subjects  directly  connected  with  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  medicine,  such  as  his  hydraulic  investigations 
on  the  motion  of  the  blood,  forming  the  Croonian  lecture  for 
1808.     In  the  same  year  he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.D.  of  the 


university  of  Cambridge.  During  the  sessions  of  1809-10  and 
1810-11,  he  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  at  the  Middlesex  hos- 
pital, afterwards  embodied  in  a  work  called  "  An  Introduction 
to  Medical  Literature,  and  System  of  Practical  Nosology  and 
Pharmacology,"  which  was  published  in  1813.  In  1811  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  physicians  of  St.  George's  hospital,  and 
held  the  appointment  till  his  death.  In  1814  he  began  to  turn 
his  attention  to  the  language  and  characters  of  ancient  Egypt, 
in  the  interpretation  of  which  he  made  greater  and  more  impor- 
tant progress  than  had  ever  been  accomplished  by  any  previous, 
or,  with  the  exception  of  Champollion,  by  any  subsequent  inves- 
tigator. His  earliest  researches  on  this  subject  were  published 
in  1816  in  the  Museum  Criticum ;  they  were  embodied,  along 
with  further  investigations,  in  the  article  "Egypt,"  already 
mentioned.  About  the  same  period  Young  began  to  throw  aside 
the  secrecy  which  had  long  covered  his  scientific  pursuits.  His 
attention  was  recalled  to  the  theory  of  light  by  the  discoveries 
of  Fresnel,  who,  without  knowing  anything  of  Young's  researches 
in  1800-1-2,  rediscovered  the  law  of  interference,  and  applied 
it  to  the  phenomena  of  diffraction  with  greater  success  than 
Young  had  done.  In  1817  Young  founded  the  Egyptian  Society. 
He  was  frequently  employed  by  the  British  government  to  report 
on  scientific  questions,  and  in  IS  18  was  appointed  secretary  to 
the  board  of  longitude.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  death,  in 
his  fifty-sixth  year,  was  ossification  of  the  aorta;  but  it  was  con- 
sidered that  his  end  was  hastened  by  premature  old  age,  brought 
on  by  excessive  mental  labour.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  Quarterly  Review ;  and  his  articles  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  are  among  his  most  valuable  writings. — W.  J.  M.  R. 

YPSILANTI,  Demetrius,  an  active  agent  in  the  first  Greek 
revolution,  was  born  in  1793.  He  was  the  son  of  the  ex-hospodar 
of  Wallachia,  and  a  younger  brother  of  Alexander  Ypsilanti,  who 
in  1821  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in  the  Principalities.  In 
the  same  year  Demetrius  was  sent  by  his  brother  to  Greece,  and 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Greek  insurrection.  He 
became  involved,  however,  in  perpetual  disputes  with  other  leaders 
of  the  movement ;  and  after  playing  an  important  part,  both 
political  and  military,  in  the  Greek  revolution,  had  withdrawn 
from  public  life  in  1830.  In  1832  he  re-entered  it  as  a  member 
of  the  governing  commission  of  Greece,  but  he  died  in  the  summer 
of  the  same  year. — F.  E. 

YRIARl'E,  Juan  dk,  a  Spanish  scholar,  was  born  on  the  island 
of  Teneriffe  in  1702,  and  educated  at  Paris.  He  also  spent  a 
part  of  his  youth  in  England.  In  1724  he  went  to  Madrid  and 
became  tutor  to  the  son  of  the  duke  of  Begar  and  the  duke  of 
Alba,  and  afterwards  to  the  Infante  Dom  Manoel  of  Portugal; 
and  in  1732  he  was  appointed  a  librarian  in  the  royal  library, 
which  he  enriched  by  the  addition  of  two  thousand  manuscripts 
and  ten  thousand  printed  books,  besides  adding  to  the  value  of 
the  whole  by  copious  catalogues.  In  1740  he  was  appointed 
official  translator  to  the  principal  secretary  of  state,  an  office 
which  he  discharged  with  eminent  ability  for  twenty-nine  years. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  undertook 
the  much-needed  revision  of  the  Spanish  orthography.  He  wrote 
some  verses  of  considerable  merit,  and  assisted  in  the  compilation 
of  Nicholas  Antonio's  Hispania  Nova,  and  Casiri's  Biblioteca 
Arabico-Hispana  Escurialense;  he  also  commenced  a  Spanish 
and  Latin  dictionary,  which  never  progressed  beyond  the  letter  A. 
Other  works  were  left  in  MS.  at  his  death  in  1771.  Three 
nephews  of  Juan  de  Yriarte  attained  distinction. — Bernardo, 
the  eldest — born  1734;  died  1814 — was  appointed  a  councillor 
of  state  by  Joseph  Bonaparte. — Domingo — born  1746;  died 
1795 — followed  a  diplomatic  career,  and  signed  the  treaty  of 
Basle  between  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  French  republic. — 
Tomas,  the  youngest — born  1750;  died  1791 — succeeded  his  uncle 
in  the  post  of  interpreter,  and  attained  a  distinguished  name  in 
literature.  He  is  perhaps  best  known  by  his  fables,  which  have 
\irvn  translated  and  imitated  in  almost  even'  European  language. 
He  himself  esteemed  most  highly  a  didactic  poem  entitled 
"  Musica,"  a  treatise  in  verse  on  the  art  of  music.  He  also  wrote 
several  original  plays,  one  of  which  is  pronounced  by  Moratin 
to  be  "  the  first  original  comedy  the  Spanish  theatre  had  seen, 
written  according  to  the  most  essential  rules  dictated  by  phi- 
losophy and  good  criticism."  Yriarte  in  his  later  years  fell 
under  the  censure  of  the  inquisition,  and  suffered  three  years' 
imprisonment,  which  was  probably  the  remote  cause  of  his  death 
in  1791.—  F.  M.  W. 
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ZACHABIAE  VON  LIXCKXTIIAL.  Kai:i.  Salomo,  ■ 
distinguished  German  .jurist,  was  born  at  Meissen,  14th  Septem- 
ber, 1769.  Be  studied  at  Leipsic,  was  for  some  time  domestic 
tutor  to  a  count  of  Lippe,  and  in  1797  was  appointed  professor- 
extraordinary,  and  in  L802  professor-ordinary  in  the  university 
of  Wittenberg.  In  1805  he  was  translated  in  the  same  capacity 
to  Heidelberg,  where  till  his  death,  on  the  27th  of  March,  1843, 
i  a  most  efficient  and  celebrated  teacher.  He  also  sat  in 
the  Baden  diet,  and  had  a  patent  of  nobility  conferred  upon  him. 
Among  his  numerous  works  deserve  to  be  mentioned  Ids  "  Handy 
Book  of  Saxon  Feudal  Law  ?"  '-Handy  Hook  of  French  Civil 
Law  ;"  "  Forty  Books  about  the  State,"  5  vols.;  and  his  "  Unity 
of  State  and  Church." — K.  F. 

ZACHTLEVEN.     See  s.\i  n  Bvrar. 

ZAGOSKIN,  Michael  Ni<  holajsvitch,  a  Russian  drama- 
tist and  novelist,  was  born  in  1781)  at  Bamseh  in  the  government 
of  Penza.  With  but  an  imperfect  education,  he  was  admitted  very 
young  into  the  civil  service  of  the  state,  and  was  residing  at  St 
Petersburg  in  1812,  when  he  became  an  officer  in  the  militia. 
He  afterwards  went  into  active  military  service,  was  wounded  at 
Potolsk,  and  present  at  the  siege  of  Dantzic  After  the  peace  he 
turned  to  literature,  and  wrote  a  comedy,  "The  Wag,"  which  was 
very  favourably  received,  and  which  led  to  an  appointment  in  the 
Imperial  public  library.  He  wrote  many  plays,  and  subsequently 
director  of  the  theatre  at  Moscow.  His  first  and  most 
celebrated  novel,  "Yury  Milaslanaky,  or  the  Russians  in  1612," 
appeared  in  lsi';»,  and  met  with  extraordinary  success.  He 
continued  to  pour  forth  novels  and  plays  of  various  degrees  of 
merit  till  his  last  illness.      He  died  in  1852.— R.  H. 

ZALE1  i  I  S  i-  ; he  name  of  the  legislator  of  the  Epizephyrian 
Locrians  in  South  Italy,  a  personage  whose  existence  the  legen- 
dary character  of  his  biography  induced  even  some  of  the  ancients 
themselves  to  deny.  He  probably  flourished  in  the  sixth  century 
before  Christ,  and  was  a  predecessor,  not,  as  is  often  said,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Pythagoras.  He  passes  for  being  the  first  Greek  who 
drew  up  a  code  of  written  laws.  This  code  was  distinguished 
by  the  minute  detail  of  its  regulations,  and  the  severity  of  its 
penal  enactments. — F.  E. 

ZAMPIEEL,  Dohbnk  ",  commonly  called  Dohbwichiho, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Bolognese  painters,  was  born 
at  Bologna  in  1581;  and  having  acquired  the  rudiments  of  his 
art  in  the  studio  of  the  Fleming,  Denis  Calvart,  he  passed  into 
the  then  popular  school  of  the  Carracci,  established  at  Bologna  in 
the  year  1589.  Karly  in  the  seventeenth  century  Albani  invited 
Domenichino  to  Rome,  where  he  soon  obtained  the  reputation  of 
being  the  greatest  master  of  his  time.  The  first  work  which 
attracted  notice  was  his  fresco  in  the  church  of  San  (iregorio, 
painted  in  competition  with  Guido;  it  represents  the  "  Flagellation 
of  St.  Andrew,"  and  is  allowed  by  common  consent  to  sui 
work  of  his  distinguished  rival.  Another  very  elaborate-  picture 
painted  by  Domenichino  at  Borne, is  the  altar-piece  of "  Th 
munion  of  St.  Jerome  in  the  Church  at  Bethlehem,"  now  hanging 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Vatican,  opposite  to  th  ration" 

by  Baphael — the  only  picture  in  Rome  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
Andrea  Saochi  and  Nicolas  Poussin,  it  is  not  superior  I 
for  this  huge  altar-piece,  painted  about  1614,  the  poor  painter 
i  only  fifty  Roman  crowns,  or  about  live  English  guineas, 
the  fee  which  an  Fnglish  picture-cleaner  would  charge  for  varnish- 
ing it.  The  "Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,'  ■■  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeti,  is  another  of  the  master- 
pieces of  this  painter.  There  is  a  mosaic  of  it  in  its  formi 
in  St.  Peter's.  Domenichino's  fame  y,  and 
excited  an  extraordinary  hostility  in  some  of  bis  rivals,      i 
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about  1680   invited  to  Kapha,  where  he  001 

extensive  works  for  the  cathedral;  but,  owing  to  the  i 

hatred  of  the  malignant  Spagnoletto,  then  at  I 

rious  cabal  to  exclude  strangers  from  |  ipolitan 

patronage,  this  proved  the  bane  of  hi-  ichino 

was  intrusted  with  the  painting  in  :: 

Tesoro,  but  what  little  he  oompli  I 

Lanfranco,  one  of  his  Soman  :. 

invidious  hostility  towards  him.      Domenichino,  after  mm 

sedition,  .lied  at  Naples  on  the  loth  of  April.  1641.— R  N.  W. 

ZENO,  the  Eleatic  philosopher,  was  born  ithem 

Italy  a  He  was  the  favourite  pupil  of  1 

In  Plato's  dialogue  entitled  Parmenides,  it  isrdal 
menides  and  Zeno  came  to  Athens  and  held  a  ; 
conversation  with  Socrates,  when  the  latter  v  young 

man.     This  must  have  h,  en  aboni  460  B  a  when  Socrates  was 
twenty  years  of   ■■<_  i   with 

Parmenides,  not  only  in  the  pursuits  of  philosophy,  but 
the  avocations  of  practical  life.     They  took  an  active  part  in  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  their  native 
to  have  stood  forth  as  the  resolute  opponent  of  tyranny.    V. 
he  was  successful  in  his  resistance,  or  perished  in  the  al 
to  obtain  for  his  country  a  freer  form  of  government,  is  a  matter 
of  uncertainty.     The  philosophy  of  Zeno  differed  but  little  from 
that  of  Parmenides. 

ZENO,   the  founder  of  the  rn  at 

Citium,  a  town   in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  ah 
uncertain  at  what  time  heeamef  —probably  wh< 

was  about  twenty-five  years  of  age.     He  attached  hi 
the'  Cynics,  but  was  soon  repelled  by  their  grossness  of  manners, 
intellectual  narrowness,  ignorance,  and  incapai  ity.    A 
for  twenty  years  under  StUpo  of  the   Megaric  sect,  and 
Xenocrates  and  Poleinou,  t. 

Ived  to  establish  an  ethical  school  of  his  own.  of  . 
practical  and  not  less  enlightened  character  than  any  at  that 
time  in  vogue    He  founded  the  sect  and  phili 
so  called  from  Stoa,  the   Porch — the  place  in  At!  • 
delivered   his  doctrines,  and   the  walls  of  which  were   .. 
with    ti 

gained   by  the  Athenians  over  t;  wrote  many 

works,  hut  none  of  them  are  extant.      From  their  I 
judge  them  to  have  ;  On  the 

Life  according  to  Nature: 

Man,"  and  others  of  a  similar  put  bed  at  an  advanced 

■ 

ZIMMERMAN,  J.  <i.  voir,  author 
celebrated  works,  was  born  of  an  bom 
the  canton  of  1  was  edu< 

the  university 
medic  ine  and  philosophy, 
months  in   Holland  and   I' 

menced  practice  as  a  physician  with  great  success,     lie'  office  of 
stadt-pliysieus,  or  public  j  vacant 

about    this  time,  he  was  r 

cian  and  an  author.      In   1768 
pointed  physician  I 

sional  career  in   North   Cermany  was   I 

his  ad'. .  !<  rman 

0  i in  he  was  intrtxi 

I  the  Greal  admitted  him  to  a  inter- 

In  1784  and  17 1  '    form 

his  celebrated   treatise   on  "  Solitude,"  in   4   vols.   8vo,  which 
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was  soon  translated  into  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  pro- 
cured for  the  author  not  only  a  far-spread  celebrity,  but  many 
illustrious  friends.  In  1786  Frederick  the  Great  in  his  last 
illness  invited  him  to  Potsdam,  in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of 
his  advice.  Zimermman  had  several  conversations  with  him,  of 
which  he  published  an  account  after  his  return  to  Hanover, 
"Ueber  Friedrich  den  Grossen  und  meine  Unterredung  mit  ihm," 
1788.  This  and  another  work,  "Fragmente  liber  Friedrich  den 
Grossen,"  3  vols.  8vo,  1790,  engaged  Zimmerman  in  violent 
disputes  with  several  contemporaries,  which  continued  till  his 
death.  The  troubles  in  which  he  involved  himself  by  these 
and  other  writings,  in  which  he  attacked  the  prevailing  ten- 
dencies of  the  age,  formed  a  singular  commentary  upon  his  high 
commendations  of  solitude,  and  the  quality  of  the  writings  them- 
selves almost  destroyed  the  fame  which  he  had  acquired  by  his 
earlier  authorship.  The  truth  appears  to  be,  as  one  of  his  bio- 
graphers has  remarked,  that  "  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
his  nervous  sensibility  and  his  hypochondriac  disposition  had 
ruined  his  mental  powers;  and  for  all  that  he  did  during  that 
period  he  perhaps  deserves  more  to  be  pitied  than  to  be  censured." 
In  179-1  his  mind  became  wholly  deranged.  He  died  on  the  7th 
Ootober,  1795,  in  his  sixty-seventh  year.  He  was  author  also 
of  a  work  on  "  National  Pride ;"  of  another  entitled  "  Experi- 
ence in  Medicine,"  &c. — P.  L. 

ZINZENDORF  and  POTTENDORF,  Nicolas  Lewis, 
Count  of,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  renewed  church  of  the 
Brethren,  was  born  at  Dresden  on  26th  May,  1700.  He  was 
descended  from  a  noble  family  in  Austria,  whose  origin  dated 
from  the  times  of  the  crusaders.  In  his  eleventh  year,  he  was 
placed  in  the  seminary  at  Halle  to  pursue  his  studies  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Franke.  Here  his  religious  principles  were 
firmly  established.  Having  completed  his  studies  at  Halle  he 
repaired  to  Wittenberg,  where  agreeably  to  the  wish  of  his  rela- 
tives he  occupied  himself  chiefly  with  the  study  of  law,  while 
devoting  his  spare  hours  to  his  favourite  study  of  theology.  On 
his  return  from  his  travels  in  1722,  he  married  Erdmuth  Dorothy, 
the  sister  of  Henry  Count  Reuss  of  Ebersdorf.  In  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  his  relatives,  he  accepted  office  under  the 
government  at  Dresden,  with  the  rank  and  title  of  counsellor 
of  justice.  But  he  determined  to  show  that  he  was  not  ashamed 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ  even  in  his  official  situation.  He,  there- 
fore, not  only  held  religious  meetings  in  his  own  house,  but  issued 
a  religious  periodical  entitled  the  German  Socrates,  in  which  he 
exposed  the  prevailing  vices  of  the  age,  and  defended  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  christian  faith.  This  his  first  literary  work  created 
a  great  sensation,  and  the  essays,  which  were  written  with  spirit 
and  originality,  found  many  readers.  Meanwhile,  in  the  year 
1722,  a  small  number  of  Moravian  emigrants  arrived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Great  Hennersdorf,  and  applied  to  be  received  on  his 
estate  of  Berthelsdorf  in  Lusatia.  The  count  replied  to  this 
application  from  Dresden,  and  gave  them  permission  to  form 
a  settlement,  which  was  afterwards  called  Herrnhut.  Fresh 
arrivals  followed  in  rapid  succession,  and  within  a  short  time 
their  number  amounted  to  two  hundred.  Serious  persons  from 
the  neighbourhood  and  other  places  joined  them,  and  very  soon 
conflicting  views  and  opinions  on  religious  topics  began  to  pre- 
vail, and  to  cause  no  little  confusion.  This  induced  the  count 
to  take  special  charge  of  the  community ;  and  for  this  purpose  he 
sought  and  obtained  first  leave  of  absence,  and  finally  dismission 
from  his  office  at  Dresden. 

Zinzendorf,  who  from  his  youth  up  had  entertained  the  ardent 
wish  to  devote  all  his  energies  to  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel, 
entered  with  all  his  heart  upon  this  labour.  His  object  was  not 
only  to  realize  Dr.  Spener's  idea  of  uniting  together  true  believers 
within  the  borders  of  the  church,  but  also  to  extend  those  borders 
by  missionary  operations  in  foreign  parts.  In  1731  he  went 
to  Copenhagen  to  attend  the  coronation  of  Christian  VI.  of 
Denmark,  and  there  became  acquainted  with  a  negro  from 
St.  Thomas  in  the  West  Indies,  who  told  him  of  the  wretched 
condition  of  the  negro  slaves.  These  particulars  he  communi- 
cated on  his  return  with  much  emotion  to  the  congregation  at 
Herrnhut.  The  result  was,  that  several  members  of  the  con- 
gregation offered  themselves  to  go  to  the  West  Indies  and  carry 
the  comfort  of  the  gospel  to  the  poor  slaves.  On  21st  August, 
1732,  the  first  two  missionaries,  Leonard  Dober  and  David 
Nitschman,  were  sent  forth  to  commence  the  missionary  work  of 
the  Brethren's  church,  which  has  now  (1863)  so  widely  extended 
as  to  number  eighty-three  central  stations  in  fifteen  different  fields 


of  operation,  and  seventy-eight  thousand  souls,  under  the  care  of 
three  hundred  and  fourteen  missionaries  of  brethren  and  sisters. 
Meanwhile  complaints  were  made  at  the  court  of  Saxony  by  the 
Austrian  government  with  respect  to  the  emigration  of  protest- 
ants  from  Moravia,  and  to  these  were  added  other  charges  with 
reference  to  the  count's  spiritual  activity  in  the  country.  A 
committee  of  inquiry  was  appointed  by  the  Saxon  government 
and  sent  to  Herrnhut,  whose  report  was  very  favourable  to  the 
congregation.  Nevertheless  the  enemies  of  the  count  persisted 
in  their  calumnious  charges,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  an  order 
that  he  should  sell  his  estates ;  but  these  he  had  already,  of 
his  own  accord,  sold  to  his  consort  by  a  regular  contract.  In 
the  year  1733  the  count  proceeded  to  Tubingen  to  solicit  an 
examination  of  the  doctrine  and  constitution  of  the  renewed 
church,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  her  relation  to  the  Lutheran 
church.  The  theological  faculty  of  Tubingen,  after  a  careful 
inquiry,  declared  in  the  so-called  Tubingen  Judgment,  "  That 
the  doctrine  of  the  congregation  was  in  agreement  with  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  and  the  constitution  not  opposed  to  the 
symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  hence  that  the 
congregation  at  Herrnhut  is  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
protestant  church."  As  the  count  had  now  conceived  a  desire 
to  enter  into  the  ministry,  he  went  to  Stralsund  in  the  year  1734 
and  presented  himself  for  examination  to  two  eminent  divines, 
who  conversed  with  him  for  several  days  together,  and  gave  him 
a  written  testimonial  of  orthodoxy.  The  theological  faculty  of 
Tubingen  having  publicly  approved  of  his  resolution  to  devote 
himself  to  the  ministry,  he  entered  upon  his  ministerial  functions 
on  19th  December,  by  a  sermon  which  he  preached  in  the  prin- 
cipal church  at  Tubingen.  He  then  made  several  journeys, 
chiefly  into  Switzerland  and  Holland,  which  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  first  establishment  of  the  Brethren  in  the  latter  country. 
His  enemies  at  the  court  of  Dresden  had  meantime  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  government  to  publish  a  rescript,  dated  March  20, 
1736,  which  decreed  his  banishment  from  Saxony.  He  humbly 
submitted  to  the  decree,  and  proceeded  to  Wetteravia,  where  for 
some  time  he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  Ronneburg.  He  then  went  to 
Livonia,  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  subsequent  extensive 
operations  of  the  Brethren.  On  his  way  back  he  staid  some  time 
at  Berlin,  and  received  an  invitation  from  King  Frederick  William 
I.  of  Prussia  to  an  audience  in  his  palace  at  Wusterhausen  ;  this 
pious  monarch  being  desirous  to  make  his  personal  acquaintance. 
The  result  was,  that  the  king  assured  him  of  his  esteem  and 
protection.  The  way  was  thus  prepared  for  the  establishment 
of  several  congregations  in  the  Prussian  dominions;  and  the 
king,  agreeably  to  his  firm  and  independent  character,  remained 
sincerely  attached  to  him  from  this  period  till  his  death,  and  kept 
up  a  highly  interesting  correspondence  with  him.  Another  result 
of  the  king's  favour  was  that,  in  the  following  year,  the  count 
received  consecration  as  a  bishop  of  the  church  of  the  Brethren 
from  D.  E.  Jablonsky,  the  first  court  chaplain  at  Berlin.  In 
1737  the  count  went  to  England,  by  way  of  Holland,  to  confer 
with  the  directors  of  the  British  colonies  in  London,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  colony  of  the  Brethren  in  Georgia.  The  well-known 
General  Oglethorpe,  who  had  become  personally  acquainted  with 
the  Brethren  in  Georgia,  bore  a  highly  favourable  testimony  to 
them.  On  this  occasion  the  question  was  mooted,  whether  the 
Church  of  England  should  recognize  their  ecclesiastical  func- 
tions— a  question  which  was  prompted  by  the  declarations  of 
Dr.  John  Potter,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  assured  the 
directors  that  no  one  who  understood  church  history  could  doubt 
of  the  fact  that  the  church  of  the  Bohemian  brethren  was  both 
apostolic  and  episcopal.  The  count  became  acquainted  on  this 
occasion  with  the  founders  of  Methodism  in  England,  and  lived 
on  terms  of  friendship  with  them,  until  a  marked  separation  took 
place  between  them  and  the  Brethren  on  account  of  the  doctrine 
of  christian  perfection,  which  the  former  prominently  held  and 
taught.  In  the  following  year  he  again  staid  several  weeks 
at  Berlin,  where  he  delivered,  in  his  private  meetings,  his  sub- 
sequently published  and  popular  "  Berlin  Discourses."  The 
great  crowds  of  hearers  of  all  classes  of  society  who  attended 
these  meetings — sometimes  more  than  forty  carriages  were  wait- 
ing before  his  house — created  much  jealousy;  but  as  he  enjoyed 
the  king's  favour  and  protection,  he  remained  unmolested.  His 
stay  at  Berlin  led,  moreover,  to  the  formation  of  the  society  there, 
which  was  afterwards  joined  by  the  resident  Bohemians.  In 
October,  1738,  he  went  to  the  island  of  St.  Thomas  to  visit  the 
mission  there.     He  found  the  missionaries  in  prison,  obtained 
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their  release ;  and,  by  a  representation  of  their  cast-  which  he 
transmitted  to  Copenhagen,  secured  them  and  their  work  against 
further  interference.  On  his  return  lie  went  first  to  Holland  and 
then  to  Switzerland,  where  he  sojourned  chiefly  at  Geneva,  and 
formed  new  connections. 

In  September,  1711,  he  travelled  by  way  of  England  to  North 
America,  where  he  took  special  charge  of  the  German  Lutherans 
of  Pennsylvania  as  their  pastor,  and  also  made  three  several 
journeys  into  the  forests  of  the  Indians  to  inspect  the  missionary 
operations  of  the  Brethren  among  them.  He  further  essen- 
tially promoted  the  establishment  of  congregations  iii  Pennsyl- 
vania, particularly  those  at  Bethlehem  and  Na/.areth.  On  his 
return  to  Europe  he  undertook  a  second  journey  to  Livonia  in 
171:;,  but  he  was  arrested  at  Riga,  imprisoned  in  the  citadel,  and 
afterwards  ordered  to  quit  the  Russian  dominions.  He  then  visited 
the  new  [y-established  congregations  in  Silesia,  and  staid  some  time 
in  Wetteravia,  where  the  congregation  at  Herrnhaag  had  become 
u  flourishing  settlement.  About  this  time  a  flood  of  libellous 
writings  was  poured  forth  against  him,  which  for  the  most  part 
were  full  of  monstroos  falsehoods,  though  they  were  in  some  mea- 
sure justified  by  the  contents  of  some  of  his  published  writing.-. 
These  publications  had  been  often  hasty  and  unauthorized,  and 
consisted  of  discourses  of  a  purely  extemporaneous  character, 
which  had  been  taken  down  by  injudicious  and  indiscriminating 
admirers ;  hence  many  expressions  occurred  in  them  which  gave 
just  cause  of  offence.  The  truth  is,  that  while  he  strove  to  oppose 
the  religion  of  the  heart  to  the  dead  orthodoxy  around  him,  he 
had  often  in  his  mode  of  expression  given  way  to  excited  feel- 
ing, and  too  often  departed  from  the  sobriety  and  caution  of 
scripture  language — a  procedure  by  which  impulse  had  been 
given  to  an  eccentric  and  objectionable  expression  of  christian 
life  in  the  Brethren's  church.  This  error,  however,  he  soon  saw 
himself;  and  while  he  frankly  acknowledged  its  injurious  effects, 
he  hastened  to  check  and  correct  them,  taking  upon  himself  the 
blame,  in  a  public  and  penitent  declaration  to  the  congregations, 
and  leading  them  back  into  the  right  way.  In  the  year  17  17. 
after  a  ten  years'  banishment,  and  alter  Herrnhut  had  become  a 
wealthy  and  flourishing  settlement  whose  usefulness  was  fully 
acknowledged  by  the  government,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to 
Saxony.  This  permission,  unsolicited  on  his  part,  was  accom- 
panied by  the  formal  promise  of  a  strict  and  thorough  inquiry 
into  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  congregation.  Having 
thus  freely  obtained  what  hitherto  had  been  refused  to  his  earnest 
entreaties,  he  arrived  at  Herrnhut  on  the  1-lth  of  October,  the 
text  of  the  congregation  for  that  day  being — "The  Lord  turned 
the  captivity  of  dob,  when  he  prayed  for  his  friends."  The 
commissioners  who  were  sent  to  Herrnhut,  under  the  presidency 
of  Count  von  Holzendorf,  and  whose  transactions  were  after- 
wards printed,  expressed  themselves  thoroughly  satisfied  with 
the  state  of  the  congregation,  and  the  result  was  a  royal  decree 
which  secured  to  the  Brethren  their  ecclesiastical  privileges  in 
Saxony.  In  the  year  1749  the  count  again  proceeded  to  London, 
where  beheld  a  conference  with  the  office-bearers  of  the  Brethren's 
congregations,  which  had  in  the  meantime  rapidly  increased.  He 
then  requested  a  parliamentary  inquiry  into  their  circumstances, 
with  a  view  to  the  recognition  of  the  church  of  the  Brethren  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  American  colonies.  A  petition  praying 
for  such  an  inquiry  was  prepared  and  presented  to  the  house  of 
commons,  which,  having  appointed  a  committee  of  inquiry  and 
carefully  examined  its  report,  passed  an  act  in  favour  of  the 
Brethren's  church.  This  act  was  sanctioned  by  the  house  of  lords 
on  the  12th  of  May,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  6th  of 
June.  By  this  act  of  parliament,  the  church  of  the  United  Brethren 
nnally  acknowledged  as  an  ancient  protcstant  episcopal 
church.  At  the  same  time,  the  count's  stay  in  England  became 
the  occasion  of  the  formation  of  a  new  settlement  at  I'ulneck. 
With  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson,  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  and  Dr.  Sher- 
lock, bishop  of  London,  who  had  expressed  himself  very  favourably 
with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Brethren  made  the  doe- 
trine  of  atonement  by  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  tin-  key 
their  whole  doctrinal  arch,  the  count  entered  into  friendly  relations. 
After  a  short  absence  in  Germany,  be  returned  again  to  Eng- 
land in  July,  1751,  and  spent  three  more  years  in  great  activity, 
preaching  in  the  Brethren's  chapel  in  London,  visiting  the  con- 
gregations, holding  conferences  with  the  ministers, 
literary  labours,  and  enjoying  much  friendly  ii.t 
the  bishops  of  London,  Lincoln,  and  Worcester.  With  Lord 
Granville  he  negotiated  the  purchase  of  one  hundred  thousand 


acres  of  land  in  North  Carolina.  In  May,  1752,  his  son, 
Christie]  ■  hopeful  young  man,  ••■■ 

:i  bis  nuthfhl  coadjutor,  died  at  the  eaa  of  twenty-rive 
years.  A  hymn-book  of  the  Brethren  was  published  about  this. 
time,  as  well  as  a  collection  of  the  sermons  which  the  count  had 

1  in  London.     The  financial  HOD 

prompted  the  c  ounl  I 

and  to  take  the  entire  debt  on   himself.       1 
returned  to  Germany  by  way  of  Holland.      On  Jm 
lie  lost  i - i  -  eonsoit,  who  had  been  a  faithful  help-meet,  and  suc- 
cessfully managed  all  his  manorial  und  domi 
accompanying   him  on  many  journeys,  and  assisting  him  in  a 
variety  of  other  ways  in   his  multiplied  activity.       During  the 
troubles  of  the  Seven  fears'  war,  whi 
gregation  at  Herrnhut,  he  never  allowed  himself  to  be  i 
in  his  indefatigable  iabours.     His  faith  and  l 
to  strengthen  and  encourage  others  in  times  of  trial.      I 
year  1757  he  travelled  into  Switzerland,  and  from  thence  in  the 
following  year  proceeded  to  Holland  on  a  visit  to  friends  of  the 
Brethren,  and  to  inspect  the  settlements  in  the  country.     At 
the  same  time,  he  laboured  with  his  wonted  zeal  and  i; 
in   the  revision   and   publication  of  his  writings;    but  in   May, 
1760,  while  at   Herrnhut,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  illness, 
which,  after  a  few  days,  terminated  his  life,  at  the  age  of  sixty 
years,  on   9th   May.      He  died  triumphantly  in  the  faith  which 
lie  had  practised  and  taught.     The  affection  of  the  church  was 
manifested  in  a  most  touching  manner.     His  funeral  took  place 
on  the  Kith  of  May,  and  was  attended  by  thousands  of  s; 
thizing  .spectators,  and  honoured  by  a  solemnity  and  order  that 
proved  the  high  esteem  in  which  the  cuunt  had  been  universally 
held  as  a  servant  of  Christ.      His  remains  rest  in  the  burial 
ground  at  Herrnhut,  beneath  a  stone  which  has  the  foil 
appropriate  inscription — "  He  was  ordained  that  he  should  bring 
forth  fruit,  and  that  his  fruit  should  remain." — .1.  R. 

ZI/.KA,  John,   of  Trocznow,   the  invincible   !■ 
Hussites,  was  born  near  t  Trocznow  in  Bohemia — 

tradition  says  under  an  oak-tree  in  the  open  fields — about  the 
year  13G0,  or,  according  to  other  BO  His  father 

was  a  Bohemian  noble  of  more  rank  than  wealth,  and  at  an 
early  age  he  was  sent  into  the  service  :.ceslaus  as  a 

court  page.     But  such  an  office  could  not  long  be  agree 
a  youth  who  was  a   born  soldier,  and  he  so  i  it  for 

his  proper  element,  the  profession  of  s 
battle  in  Poland  in  the  war  of  Wadi.-l.iw  II. 
knights;  and  he  soon  after  served  with  distinction  in  the  wars 
of  Hungary  against  the  Turks,  and  of  ihist  France. 

He  won  great  renown  in  the  battle  of  Agincourt  in  1115;  and 
alreadv  rich  in   martial  knowledge  and  experience,  he  r 
soon  after  to  Bohemia  to  put  his  sword  at  I  of  his 

countrymen  in  their  noble  struggle  for  religious  liberty, 
in  the  same  year (1416)  that  John  II  . 

his  compatriots,  suffered  martyrdom  at  Constance ;  and  Zizka, 
who  was  a  disciple  of  Hot  auous  anions 

nobles  who  pn 

an  insult  to  the  Bohemian  name  and  nation.      His  haired 
Church  of  Home  had  been  further  inflamed  by  the 

i  nun.  by  a  1. editions  monk,  and  he  burned 
for  an  opportunity  of  avenging  his  private  as  well  as  the  public 
wrongs.     But  the  character  of  the  king  was  weak  and  irresolute, 
the  stain  which  the  pope  and  emperor  had  cast  upon  the 
honour  of  his  kingdom,  but  he  b  .Urage 

enough  to  wipe  it  off.    "What  are  you  musing  abonl 
ceslaus  to  Zizka  one  day,  as  he  saw  him  from  a  window  of  the 
palace  walking  about  in  a  thoughtful  mood.     "I  am  thii 
replied  he,  "upon  the  hi.  ■*  have 

suffered  true,"  said  the  king,  "that  we 

•iiltod,  but  I  fear  it  is  neither  ii. 
to  revenge  it."      Meanwhile  the  council  of  Constance  closed  in 
1418,  with  ■■■ 

church  reform.     Pops  Martin  V.  s.  ;>t  his  cardinal 
Dominkho,  into  1  ■  with  full  pos 

push  the  h>:  I  had  arrived  for  the 

Huss;: 

return  into  the  bo- 

:    to  his   nat.  h«"  «"> 

:  ruling  nobles  in  the  castle  of  Wvsschrad.  to 
us  liberties, 
decided  to  send  a  message  to  the  king,  to  say  that  they  were 


resolved  to  continue  in  their  own  faith  and  worship,  and  to  make 
no  terms  with  Rome.  Wenceslans  assured  them  of  his  sympathy, 
but  blamed  them  for  taking  the  initiative  into  their  own  hands. 
"  You  should  have  left  your  cause  to  me,"  said  he  ;  "you  should 
have  put  your  weapons  at  my  disposal."  Zizka  saw  his  oppor- 
tunity and  seized  it.  "Take  your  arms,"  he  called  out  to  the 
nobles,  "  and  follow  me — I  understand  the  king."  They  were 
soon  in  the  sovereign's  presence,  when  Zizka  thus  addressed  him 
— "  Sire,  behold  a  body  of  your  majesty's  faithful  subjects.  We 
have  brought  our  arms  as  you  commanded  us.  Show  us  your 
enemies,  and  you  shall  acknowledge  that  our  weapons  can  be 
in  no  hands  more  useful  to  you  than  in  those  that  hold  them." 
"  Take  your  arms,"  replied  the  king,  "  and  use  them  as  becomes 
you."  From  that  moment  Zizka  became  the  acknowledged  leader 
and  champion  of  the  patriots  and  reformers  of  Bohemia.  The 
war  began  in  1419  with  an  outbreak  in  the  streets  of  Prague, 
when  Zizka,  at  the  head  of  the  Hussites,  broke  into  the  council- 
house  where  the  magistrates  were  sitting,  and  threw  out  thirteen 
of  the  popish  city-senators  through  the  windows  to  the  excited 
multitude  below,  by  whom  they  were  torn  in  pieces.  This  tragical 
commencement  cost  the  poor  king  his  life;  and  as  the  right  of 
succession  to  the  vacant  throne  was  immediately  claimed  by  his 
brother  Sigismund,  king  of  Hungary  and  emperor  of  Germany, 
who  was  hated  by  the  Hussites  for  the  treacherous  part  he  had 
acted  in  the  matter  of  the  safe  conduct  of  their  revered  teacher, 
John  Huss,  they  at  once  resolved  to  oppose  his  succession,  and 
to  defend  their  religion  and  liberties  against  all  the  formidable 
power  which  he  could  bring  against  them.  Proclaiming  Zizka 
their  commander-in-chief,  they  made  energetic  preparations  for 
war,  and  forty  thousand  men  instantly  flocked  to  his  standard. 
Seizing  upon  Pilsen,  he  converted  it  into  a  place  of  da-ill  for  his 
undisciplined  masses ;  and  furnishing  them  with  arms  collected 
from  all  quarters,  he  was  soon  able  to  lead  them  against  the 
capital  itself.  Prague  fell  into  his  hands,  with  the  exception  of 
the  castle ;  and  taking  up  his  position  on  Mount  Withkow,  near 
the  city,  which  he  strongly  fortified  (still  called  Zizka's  hill),  he 
awaited  the  approach  of  the  emperor  with  a  regular  army  thirty 
thousand  strong.  On  the  19th  August,  1420,  the  two  armies 
confronted  each  other,  and  a  fierce  battle  ensued,  which  ended 
in  the  complete  discomfiture  of  Sigismund.  Soon  after  Zizka 
appeared  before  Aussig,  where  the  Hussites  were  suffering  great 
oppressions,  took  it  by  storm,  gave  it  to  the  flames,  and  put  the 
cruel  governor  to  death.  Availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
the  emperor's  retreat,  he  formed  a  central  camp  upon  a  hill  called 
Tabor,  about  ten  German  miles  south  of  Prague,  and  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  the  windings  of  the  Moldau.  Here,  having 
strongly  entrenched  himself,  he  fixed  the  head-quarters  of  his 
army ;  and  hence  the  name  of  Taborites,  often  given  to  the  chief 
body  of  the  Hussites,  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  some 
minor  sects  which  appeared  among  them.  In  1421  Zizka  laid 
siege  to  the  castle  of  Prague,  and  took  it ;  and  in  the  same  year, 
at  the  successful  siege  of  the  castle  of  Raby,  he  was  deprived  by 
an  arrow  of  his  only  remaining  eye  (he  had  lost  the  other  in 
boyhood),  a  calamity  which  might  have  been  expected  to  bring 
his  splendid  career  as  a  general  to  a  close.  But  nothing  could 
quench,  or  even  damp  the  ardour  of  his  great  soul.  He  resolved 
to  make  use  of  the  eyes  of  his  officers  in  carrying  on  the  holy 
war  of  patriotism  and  religion  ;  and  blind  Zizka,  carried  in  a 
cart  at  the  head  of  his  columns,  proved  himself  more  than  a 
match  for  all  the  chivalry  of  the  German  empire  and  the  Hun- 
garian kingdom  combined.  Sigismund  had  now  completed  his 
preparations  for  a  second  campaign.  Entering  Bohemia  himself 
from  the  south  with  a  great  army,  including  fifteen  thousand 
Hungarian  horse,  he  brought  against  Zizka  from  the  north  another 
large  army  of  Saxons,  commanded  by  the  electors  of  Saxony  and 
Brandenburg.  But  Zizka  first  routed  the  emperor's  forces  in  a 
pitched  battle  fought  on  18th  January,  1422,  driving  them  pell 
rnell  before  him  into  Moravia  ;  and  then  turning  round  against  the 
Saxons,  though  unsuccessful  in  his  first  charge,  he  routed  them  in 
a  second  so  completely  that  they  left  nine  thousand  men  upon  the 
field.  These  immense  successes  convinced  Sigismund  that  Zizka 
was  not  to  be  conquered,  and  he  opened  negotiations  with  him, 
with  a  view  to  a  compromise  on  terms  honourable  to  the  Hussites 
But  before  a  treaty  could  be  arranged  the  hero  of  Bohemia  was 
cut  off  by  a  species  of  plague,  which  broke  out  among  his  troops 
while  engaged  in  the  siege  of  a  castle  in  the  district  of  Czaslau. 
He  died  on  the  12th  October,  1424,  and  was  buried  in  Czaslau, 
where  his  iron  war-club  was  hung  up  over  his  tomb.    His  death 


was  a  great  calamity  to  his  country,  as  it  gave  courage  to  its 
enemies  to  renew  that  dreadful  war,  which  continued  for  eleven 
years  longer,  till  it  was  at  length  concluded  by  the  treaty  of 
Prague  in  1435,  by  which  Sigismund  was  acknowledged  king  of 
Bohemia.  It  has  been  calculated  that  Zizka  was  victorious  in 
thirteen  pitched  battles,  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  smaller 
engagements  and  sieges.  He  has  been  accused  of  cruelty  and 
ferocity.  But  the  war  he  waged  was  one  of  strict  defence,  and 
on  the  side  of  the  invaders  it  was  carried  on  as  a  crusade  of  ex- 
termination. The  story  told  of  his  bequeathing  his  skin  to  be 
converted  into  leather  for  a  drum  to  frighten  the  enemy,  is  now 
regarded  as  a  fable.  He  was  a  true  patriot,  and  as  a  champion 
of  liberty  worthy  to  be  placed  among  the  foremost ;  while  as  a 
military  genius  he  has  had  few  equals  for  presence  of  mind,  inven- 
tion, power  of  organization,  and  uniformity  of  success. —  P.  L. 

ZOLLIKOFER,  George  Joachim,  a  distinguished  German 
preacher,  was  born  at  St.  Gall  in  Switzerland,  5th  August,  1730, 
and  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Frankfort  and  Bremen,  and 
at  the  university  of  Utrecht.  His  first  pastoral  charge  was  at 
Murten  in  the  canton  de  Vaud ;  and  in  1758  he  accepted  an 
invitation  to  the  pastorate  of  the  reformed  congregation  of  Leipsic, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death  in  1788.  The  congregation 
was  a  highly  educated  one ;  and  he  was  on  terms  of  intimate 
intercourse  with  many  of  the  professors  of  the  university.  These 
circumstances  served  to  stimulate  and  develope  his  powers  as  a 
preacher,  while  his  exemplary  character  and  life  gave  weight 
to  his  public  teaching.  He  was  especially  useful  to  the  young 
students  of  theology  at  the  university,  and  his  discourses  were 
valued  for  their  eminently  practical  character.  His  published 
sermons  extended  to  twenty-one  volumes,  of  which  six  volumes 
were  brought  out  by  himself,  and  the  rest  were  posthumous. 
They  were  much  valued  in  Germany  for  the  moral  instruction 
which  they  contained.  In  point  of  doctrine,  they  partook  of  the 
negative  theological  tendencies  of  the  age  and  society  in  which 
the  preacher  lived. — P.  L. 

ZOXARAS,  Joannes,  a  Byzantine  historian,  belonged  to 
the  twelfth  century.  He  was  commander  of  the  body-guards  of 
Alexis  I.  (Comnenus),  and  his  first  private  secretary ;  but  he  after- 
wards retired  to  the  monastery  on  Mount  Athos,  where  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  literary  labours.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-eight.  He  is  the  author  of  "X»«nz»»"  (Annales),  in 
eighteen  books,  from  the  creation  till  the  death  of  Alexis,  1118. 
The  greater  part  of  the  work  is  a  compilation  from  various  authors 
— Josephus,  Dio  Cassius,  and  others.  Zonaras  also  wrote  a  Greek 
Lexicon,  an  "  Exposition  of  the  Canons  of  the  Apostles,  Coun- 
cils, and  Fathers,"  some  tracts,  and  epistles.  The  best  edition 
of  the  "Annals"  is  Pinder's,  8vo,  Bonn,  1841,  &c.  Professor 
Tittmann  of  Leipsic  first  published  the  Lexicon ;  and  Beveridge 
published  his  Commentaries  on  the  Canons,  &c,  in  Greek  and 
Latin  in  his  Pandectse  Canonum,  Oxford,  1672,  folio. — S.  D. 

ZOPPO,  JIaeco,  the  founder  of  the  earlier  school  of  painting 
in  Bologna.  He  studied  in  the  school  of  Squarcione  at  Padua. 
His  known  works  extend  from  1471  to  1498,  and  he  has  also 
the  distinction  of  having  been  the  master  of  Francia.  Zoppo's 
works  are  hard  in  taste,  but  are  finished  with  great  delicacy. 
The  National  gallery  possesses  an  excellent  picture  of  the  kind 
ascribed  to  him. — R.  X.  W. 

ZOROASTER  or  ZERDUSHT,  the  founder  of  the  Magian 
religion,  lived  in  a  very  remote  time  under  a  king  called  Gushtasp, 
who  has  been  incorrectly  identified  with  Darius  Hystaspes  by 
many  scholars ;  by  others  with  Cyaxares  I.  Zoroaster  must  be 
taken  higher  up  into  antiquity.  The  primary  development  of 
the  religion  associated  with  his  name,  differs  from  a  reformation 
of  it  which  may  have  taken  place  under  the  Medo-Persian 
monarchy.  The  Magian  religion  was  founded  long  before  the 
Medo-Persian  or  the  Persian  monarchy.  Zoroaster  seems  to 
have  belonged  to  eastern  Iran  or  Bactria,  and  was  therefore  pro- 
bably a  Bactrian,  though  he  has  been  called  a  Median,  a  Perso- 
Median,  a  Chaldean,  a  Persian,  an  Armenian,  a  Pamphylian, 
and  a  native  of  Proconnesus.  The  fact  of  the  Magian  religion 
being  introduced  into  these  countries  does  not  prove  its  founder 
to  have  lived  there.  All  the  oracles  or  writings  ascribed  to 
Zoroaster  by  various  authors,  must  be  considered  the  productions 
of  later  times,  and  consequently  spurious.  Niebuhr  thinks  that 
he  is  a  mythical  person — an  opinion  which  is  probably  erroneous. 
The  religion  attributed  to  him  must  have  had  a  founder ;  and  the 
Zendavesta  contains  the  name  and  person  as  though  they  had 
at  least  a  historical  basis.      The  marvellous  stories  which  are' 
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related  concerning  him  are  later  than  the   /  .  and  do 

not  invalidate  his  personal  existence,    The  Greek  and 
writers  evidently  knew  nothing  of  his  country  or  >g*i  aI"'  their 
contradictory  accounts  mi  bed  as  unworthy  ol 

Even  Aristotle  affirms  that  Zoroaster  lived  nix  thousand  fears 
before  Plato's  death,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  vagni 
tion.     The  true  principli  ism  are  contained   in  the 

liturgies  and  institutes  of  the  Zendavesta,  a  work  whose  antiquity 
and  genuineness  cannot  be  well  doubted,  though  the  name  of 
Anquetil  du  Perron,  who  first  brought  it  from  the  East,  has 
been  subjected  to  suspicion  by  Sir  \V.  Jones.  He  did  not,  how- 
ev  or,  forge  the  dm  nmenta.    The  fundamental  tenet  of  the 

ister  was  the  doctrine  of  two  principles.  The  first  being 
in  whom  the  universe  exists  is  denominated  '"'lime  without 
Is;"  and  Gibbon  remarks  very  justly  that  this  infinite  sub- 
rather  a  metaphysical  abstraction  of  the  mind  than 
a  real  object  endowed  with  self-consciousness.  From  the  opera- 
tion of  this  infinite  Time  the  two  active  principles  of  the  universe 
were  produced  from  all  eternity,  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  each 
disposed  to  exercise  his  powers  of  creation  in  different  ways. 
Ahriman  became  jealous  and  envious  of  the  attributes  of  Ormuzd. 
The  latter  formed  man  capable  of  virtue;  the  former,  < 
into  daikne>s  from  light  by  malice,  introduced  evil  into  the  works 
of  Ormuzd.  Hence,  good  and  evil  are  intimately  commingled. 
At  the  last  day,  however,  Ormuzd  will  triumph  over  his  rival; 
Ahriman  and  his  followers  will  sink  into  their  native  darkness, 
and  virtue  will  prevail  throughout  the  universe. — S.  D. 

ZOSI.MI'S,  ,i  Greek  historian  who  flourished  in  the  time  of 
the  younger  Theodosius.  All  we  know  of  his  public  life  is  that 
he  was  a  court  officer.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Soman 
empire,  in  six  books,  which  is  still  extant.  It  is  chiefly  an 
abridgment  or  compilation  from  preceding  authors.  The  style 
is  cone!  .r,  and  good.    The  first  book  gives  a  compen- 

dium of  Soman  history  from  Augustus  to  Diocletian;  and  the 
remaining  five  arc  fuller,  reaching  down  to  42.").    The  author  was 

i.  and  is  unjustly  severe  as  well  as  sarcastic  on  the  chris- 
tians.    Those  emperors  who  embraced  Christianity,  particularly 

ntine,  have  the  dark  shades  of  their  characters  minutely 

painted  by  Zosimua.      Vet  there  is  no  good  reason  for  unjustly 

decrying  the  credibility  of  Bentley  and  many  others 

have  done.     The  best  edition  is  that  of  Sitemeier,  1784. — S.  D. 

ZOUCH,  Bi<  ii.w:i>.  LI..D  ,  an  eminent  English  lawyer  and 

■.as  a  native  of  Wiltshire,  and  was  born  about  1690.  He 
I  at  Winchester  school,  and  at  New  college,  Oxford, 
of  which  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  in  1609.  He  took  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  civil  law  in  1C14;  was  admitted  at  Doctors' 
commons  in  1C18;  and  two  years  later  was  appointed 
professor  of  law  at  Oxford.  lie  represented  the  burgh  ol 
in  Kent  in  several  parliaments  towards  the  close  of  the  rei.m  of 
James  I.  In  1625  he  was  nominated  principal  of  St.  Alban's 
hall,  and  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Oxford.  He  was  subse- 
quently appointed  by  Charles  I.  judge  of  the  high  court  of 
admiralty,  but  was  deprived  of  this  office  during  the  Common- 
wealth. He  assisted  in  drawing  up  the  reasons  against  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  published  by  the  university  of 
Oxford  in  Dil7.  He  submitted,  however,  to  the  parliamentary 
1  was  allowed  to  retain  his  university  offices. 
At  the  Bestoration  he  was  reinstated  in  his  situation  as  judge  of 
the  admiralty  court,  but  died  soon  after,  on  the  6th  of  March, 
1661.  Dr.  Zouch  was  the  author  of  the  following  works: — 
"Klementa  Jurisprudentue,  definitionibus,  regulis,  et  sententiis 
sclectioribus  juris  civilis  illustrata,"  8v  ■.  1629;  "  Deseriptio  juris 
et  judicii  feudalia,  secundum  eonanetudinea  nfediolani 
manniss,  pro  introduetione  ad  jnrisprudentiam  Anglicanam,"  8vo, 
1634  :  "  Deseriptio  juris  et  judicii  temporalis,  secundum  con- 
Buetudii  -  et  Xormannicas,"  "Deseriptio 

•  judicii  eccli  indum  canones  et  consnetudines 

Anglicanas,'*  4 to,   1686;   "Descriptiones  juris  et  judicii 
|UI1C  et  jii  !!  ■!  in'  ■  it;;    eS  )ans  efi  |uli  ii  mail'. in      fl(  >.  li  :': 
'•  Juris  et  judicii  fecialis,  rive  juris  inter  genl  ■  icitio," 

It...  1650;   "Cases    rod  Q     stions  resolved  at  Civil  Law, 
1652  :  '•  Solutio  quiBstionis  de  legati  delinqnentia  judice  compe- 

8vo,  1657;  "Eruditionis  ingentue  specimen, scilicet  artium, 
logicse  dialecticss,*1  Sua.,  8vo,  1657;  "  Qtuestionum  juris  civilis 
centuria  in  .1  60  :  "  The  ■' 

ti'ii  of  the  Admirs  I    •  tSir 

Articuli  Admiralitatis,  in  the  t" 
diction  of  Courts,"  8vo,  1GC3 — a  posthumous  publieati" 


blisbed 

in  1  6  18  :  BS  .  .  .jua-s- 

tionuui  juris  civilis,"  4to,  1658, 1  J    I. 

ZOI  CH,    1'iioma-.,  a  learned  divine,  born  at   E 
Wakefield  in  Yorkshire,  in  i  .    . 

Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  •■  •    ;,,w      jn  j, 

:  U'y.-lttle  In 
shir.-,  and  in  1806,  to  a  pt  :.    ]|L, 

principal   worl  I 

prise  poem,    17'i.".  ;  j  into  the   i' 

of  the    ;,  Q 

Attempt  to  Illustrate  some  of  the  Pi 

New  Testament;"    "Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Writing" 

Philip  Sidney  ;"  "  Memoir  of  t> 

Durham;"  and  several  single  sermons,     11"  .>!   m  liti  .  V 

fe  of  the   A  !!•• 

I  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle  in   1807,  on  i 
advanced  age.     lb-  died  De  ember  17,  1816.   -T.J. 

ZSCHOKKE,  Johaks  Hkikrich  Dantex,  a  Germ 
of  distinction,  was  bom  a-   U  1771.     He 

completed  his  education  in  the  university  of  Fr.inkfortou-thc- 
Oder,  where  he  began  lecturing.  Being  refused  a  chair,  he 
travelled  through  German;  A  was 

placed  at  the  bead  of , -m  academy  at   Beicbenau,  in 
He  became  naturalized  in  Switzerland,  and   I  active 

and   prominent   part    in    her    political  during    the 

French  revolution  and  the  ampin.     ^ 

these  troubles  he  found  leisure  for  literary  labours.  While  at 
Frankfort  he  had  attempted  dramatic  poetry,  and  : 

henau  he  had  become  attract-. 1  by  tie-   I 
adopted  country :  he  published  in  short  intervals  a  history  of 
the  Grisons — "  Geechichte  des  1 
B  r_':   und  Waldkantone-Bilder  aus  der  Sch 
above  all,  "  Geschichte  des  Schweizerlandcs  fiir  das    - 
volk."    At  the  same  time  i  ent  influence 

on  the  mind  of  the  people  by  1. 

.    '■' 
and  Kr: 

nil,"  a  kind  ij.hy :  and  bis 

■  i  >n — "Stun 
which  went  through  about  thirty  editions — mi  .    The 

last-named  work,  in  which  modern  t  'A  its 

wannest  and  most  eloquent  expression,  w«  .nony- 

mously,  and   notwil 

could  only  with  difficulty  he  prevailed  l  secret 

of  his  authorship.     Zschokka  <i  .  27th  June. 

•  .l/i-- K.  F. 

ZUMPT,  Karl  Gottlob,  a  '.  German  I 

was  born  at  Berlin,  '.'nth  March.  1792.      B 
berg  under  Creuzer,  and  at  Berlin  under  F.  A.  W  ■ 
and  Boeckh.     As  early  as   1812  he  became  a  master  in  one  of 
the  Berlin  gymnasia,  and  in  1827  was  promoted  to  an  extra- 
ordinary, an.!  later  to  :v. 

in  university.     H 
mon  order,  and  by  bis  1 
to  the  improvement   of  this  branch   i 
valuabh 

Curtius,  and  of  Cicero's  In  Vernal  BJ  He  also 

published  a   great  number  of  treatises  on  « 
Soman  antiquity,  most  of  which 

of  the  Boyal  S  'in.  of  whi.  h  he  was  a  mi  mbcr.     lb- 

died  at  Karlsbad,  26th  Jn 

ZWINiil.I,  li  .i:i«  it.  •        -  was  bom  a: 
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Glarus,  or  Glareanus — to  whom  be  became  much  attached,  and 
who  afterwards  proved  zealous  coadjutors  with  him  in  the  great 
work  of  his  life.  In  1501  be  returned  to  Wildhans,  and  in 
1502  he  repaired  to  Basle,  with  the  double  view  of  continuing 
his  studies  at  the  university  and  of  filling  the  office  of  teacher 
in  the  school  of  St.  Martin.  Here  he  added  Wolfgang  Capito 
and  Leo  Juda  to  the  number  of  his  friends,  and  shared  with 
them  the  privilege  of  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Thomas  Witten- 
bach,  one  of  the  professors  of  the  university,  who  added  a  deep 
knowledge  of  the  scriptures  to  extensive  classical  learning,  and 
made  it  his  care  to  lead  the  minds  of  his  students  to  the  divine 
fountain-head  of  truth.  "The  time  is  at  hand,"  said  he, 
"  when  the  scholastic  theology  will  be  done  away,  and  the  old 
doctrine  of  the  church  will  be  restored  again  upon  the  founda- 
tions of  the  word  of  God.  Indulgences  are  a  deception  of 
Rome;  the  death  of  Christ  is  the  one  only  ransom  for  our 
sins."  Words  like  these  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  mind 
of  Zwingli,  which  was  already  opening  to  the  truth,  and  gave 
him  an  impulse  in  the  direction  of  bible  studies,  which  led  to 
the  happiest  results.  In  150G  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.,  and 
having  received  priest's  orders  from  the  bishop  of  Constance, 
he  preached  his  first  sermon  at  Rapperschwyl,  on  the  lake  of 
Zurich,  and  read  his  first  mass  at  Wildhans.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  chosen  to  be  one  of  the  pastors  of  Glarus,  and  entered 
upon  his  functions  with  a  high  sense  of  their  importance,  and 
in  a  tone  of  deep  moral  earnestness.  "  I  will  be  true  and 
upright,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  both  towards  God  and  man,  in 
all  the  relations  of  life  into  which  God  leads  me."  His  sense 
of  the  value  and  nobleness  of  truth  was  profound.  "By  nothing 
can  man  become  liker  to  God  than  by  truth.  The  more  a  man 
honours  and  loves  truth,  the  nearer  and  liker  to  God  he  becomes. 
Falsehood  is  the  beginning  of  all  evil.  To  lie  and  play  the 
hypocrite  is  worse  than  to  steal.  Truth  is  glorious  and  full 
of  majesty;  wickedness  itself  is  compelled  to  stand  in  awe  of 
it."  He  continued  for  ten  years  at  Glarus,  devoting  himself 
with  equal  ardour  to  the  improvement  of  his  own  knowledge  and 
gifts  as  a  preacher,  and  to  the  promotion  of  all  the  interests  of 
the  people  committed  to  his  charge.  Applying  himself  to  the 
Greek  language,  he  wrote  out  all  the  epistles  of  Paul  with  his 
own  hand,  and  committed  to  memory  almost  the  whole  text  of 
the  Greek  Testament.  The  writings  of  Picus  and  Erasmus,  of 
which  he  was  an  assiduous  student,  improved  his  philosophical 
culture  and  literary  taste,  and  led  him  into  a  deeper  acquain- 
tance with  the  great  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome.  As  a 
classical  scholar  he  was  second  only  to  Melancthon  among  the 
reformers.  But  he  was  no  mere  student,  even  in  those  years  of 
severe  and  successful  study ;  he  was  equally  remarkable  as  a 
man  of  business  and  a  practical  reformer.  He  established  a 
grammar-school  in  the  canton  for  the  improvement  of  the  edu- 
cation of  youth.  He  kept  a  vigilant  eye  upon  the  politics  of 
the  confederation,  and  both  as  a  preacher  and  author  laboured 
zealously  for  the.  correction  of  public  faults  and  abuses.  In  1512, 
and  again  in  1515,  he  followed  the  banner  of  Glarus  across  the 
Alps  into  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  and  bore  a  heroic  part  in  the 
famous  and  fatal  field  of  Marignano,  wdiere  so  many  of  his  brave 
countrymen  fell  in  the  thankless  service  of  the  pope  against 
France.  His  patriotic  heart  bled  at  the  sight  of  the  corruptions 
and  calamities  entailed  upon  the  cantons  by  the  long-established 
practice  of  hiring  out  their  swords  to  foreign  princes;  and  he  was 
already  sufficiently  alive  to  the  abuses  and  superstitions  of  Rome, 
to  lament  that  Swiss  blood  should  be  poured  out  like  water  in 
the  service  of  papal  ambition.  On  his  return  to  Glarus,  his 
pulpit  resounded  with  eloquent  denunciations  of  the  innumerable 
evils  connected  with  the  practice;  and  he  stood  out  prominently 
before  his  countrymen  for  some  years  as  a  preacher  of  political 
and  social  reform,  before  he  became  known  as  a  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  reformer.  In  1516  he  removed  from  Glarus  to 
Einsiedeln,  the  chief  holy  place  of  the  cantons,  where  he  preached 
with  increasing  light  and  power  to  the  crowds  of  devotees 
who  flocked  thither  at  all  the  great  festivals.  Many  who  came 
to  buy  indulgences  were  so  impressed  by  his  preaching  that  they 


threw  their  money  into  the  poor-box,  and  departed  trusting  for 
pardon  and  peace  in  the  ransom-blood  of  Christ  alone.  The 
fruits  of  his  long  and  earnest  study  of  God's  word  were  now 
ripening  fast.  Spiritual  light  and  life  were  rapidly  converting 
the  high-minded  republican  censor  into  the  humble  and  fervent 
evangelist  and  missionary;  and  when  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1519,  he  began  his  ministry  in  the  Great  Minster  of  Zurich — to 
which  he  had  been  appointed  preacher  by  the  chapter — on  that 
day  began  also  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland,  contempora- 
neously with  and  quite  independently  of  the  Saxon  Reformation, 
which  had  been  inaugurated  by  Luther  a  twelvemonth  before. 

The  history  of  Zwingli  from  this  date  to  his  death  in  1531  is 
the  history  of  the  Reformation  in  Zurich  and  the  other  cantons, 
and  of  the  Swiss  Reformation  in  relation  to  the  Reformation  of 
Germany;  and  as  such  it  cannot  be  traced  here  even  in  the  most 
rapid  outlines.  We  can  only  set  down  the  principal  dates.  In 
1519,  almost  immediately  after  his  settlement  in  Zurich,  h» 
preached  with  such  power  against  the  sale  of  indulgences  as 
practised  by  Samson,  the  Tetzel  of  Switzerland,  that  the  magis- 
trates forbade  the  shameless  monk  to  enter  the  city.  In  1522 
he  demanded  of  the  bishop  of  Constance  and  all  the  governments 
of  the  confederation  the  abolition  of  the  celibacy  of  priests.  On 
the  29th  of  January,  1523,  in  a  public  disputation  at  Zurich,  he 
triumphantly  defended  the  gospel  against  Faber,  the  general  vicar 
of  the  bishop  of  Constance;  and  in  another  public  disputation, 
held  in  the  same  year  at  Zurich  on  the  26th  of  October,  he  as 
triumphantly  vindicated  the  Reformation  from  all  participation 
in  the  communistic  and  revolutionary  doctrines  of  the  anabap- 
tists. On  the  2nd  April,  1524,  he  married  Anna  Reinhardt,  a 
widow ;  and  on  the  3rd  of  November  of  the  same  year,  all  the 
convents  in  the  canton  of  Zurich  were  broken  up,  and  their 
revenues  appropriated  to  other  uses — of  religion,  education,  and 
charity.  In  1528  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  disputation 
of  Berne,  which  issued  in  the  abolition  of  Romanism  and  the 
introduction  of  the  Reformation  into  that  important  canton.  In 
1529  he  went  to  Marburg  to  confer  with  Luther  and  Melanc- 
thon on  the  subject  of  the  Lord's  supper — a  conference  which 
unhappily  failed  in  bringing  about  a  better  understanding  between 
the  Saxon  and  Swiss  divines.  Zwingli  proffered  to  Luther  the 
right  hand  of  brotherhood;  for  though  no  disciple  of  his — having 
begun  to  preach  the  gospel  two  full  years  before  he  had  even 
heard  his  name — he  had  always  cherished  and  expressed  the 
greatest  veneration  for  his  character  and  services.  But  Luther 
rejected  the  hand  of  his  fellow-soldier  with  words  which  brought 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  warm-hearted  Zwingli — "  It  is  no  use 
talking  of  brotherhood ;  you  have  not  the  right  spirit." 

It  was  the  chief  error  and  fault  of  Zwingli's  action  as  a  reformer, 
that  he  did  not  sufficiently  separate  the  provinces  of  political 
and  ecclesiastical  life.  When  the  church  of  Zurich  cast  off  the 
authority  and  jurisdiction  of  Rome,  her  leader  too  readily  and 
rashly  placed  her  in  the  hands  of  the  civil  magistrates,  instead  of 
reviving  the  action  of  her  own  inherent  synodical  power.  This 
led  to  a  pernicious  commingling  of  politics  and  religion  in  the 
government  of  the  canton,  and  involved  the  reformer  in  public 
transactions  and  troubles  which  ended  in  his  premature  death. 
Under  his  impulse  and  advice  the  protestant  cantons  grasped  at 
worldly  weapons  to  promote  and  defend  the  interests  of  the  gospel, 
and  were  doomed  to  experience  the  painful  truth  of  our  Lord's 
warning — "They  that  use  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword." 
In  1531  war  broke  out  between  the  protestant  and  catholic  can- 
tons ;  and  on  the  9th  of  October  Zwingli  fell  dead  on  the  bloody 
field  of  Cappel.  His  writings  were  numerous,  but  for  the  most  part 
posthumous.  The  first  collection  of  them  was  published  by  his 
son-in-law,  Rudolph  Gualter,  in  1544-45;  a  second  by  Leo  Juda 
and  Megandus.  There  have  also  been  numerous  lives  of  him. 
The  latest  and  one  of  the  best  is  by  Christoffel,  and  forms,  along 
with  a  selection  from  his  writings,  the  first  volume  of  a  valuable 
series  entitled  Leben  und  ausgewiihlte  Scriften  der  Viiter  und 
Begrtinder  der  Reformisten  Kirche  (Lives  and  select  writings 
of  the  Fathers  and  Founders  of  the  Reformed  Church),  edited 
by  Professor  Hagenbach  of  Basle. — P.  L. 
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